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United States 
America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 701 CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


The House met at 12 noon. 

Rey. Dr. Calvin V. French, pastor, 
Massachusetts Avenue Congregation, 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, Washington, DC, 
offered the following prayer: 

O God and Father of us all: These 
are momentous times as the winds of 
freedom swirl in many lands. As this 
yearning for democracy unfolds before 
us, may it remind us of the freedoms 
we enjoy—freedoms so carefully craft- 
ed by our forefathers with Thy divine 
help. May we who are charged with 
protecting and defending the rights of 
the people be guided by that same 
spirit. 

We approach our tasks knowing that 
there will be differences of opinion, 
but may we be one in spirit, and one in 
purpose, and may good will abide. 

Amidst the noise and stress that sur- 
round us, help us to listen for Thy still 
small voice, that it may direct us to do 
that which is right. 

Grant us integrity of character that 
we will not break faith with Thee or 
with those who look to us as leaders. 

And now Father, bless the Republic 
and those who lead with wisdom and 
skill to implement our just intentions. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Granby] come for- 
ward and lead the House in the Pledge 
of Allegiance. 

Mr. GRANDY led the Pledge of Al- 
legiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Mr. BONIOR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, there 
they go again. Back in 1981 the Re- 
publican Party and the administration 
in which the present President was 
Vice President decided to cut $200 bil- 
lion out of Social Security. 

In 1985, President—then Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush—rushed to the 
Senate to break a tiebreaking vote on 
cost of living COLA's for Social Securi- 
ty, and in the 1980's they took tens of 
thousands of disabled people who were 
on Social Security off disability. They 
closed hundreds of offices across the 
country. 

Recently they are suggesting that 
we privatize Social Security. The lead- 
ership on the Republican side of the 
aisle has suggested this idea. The 
President indicated the other day that 
it was an interesting idea. 

Mr. Speaker, there they go again. 
The Democrats have fought for Social 
Security, created it and defended it— 
defended it for the last 55 years—and 
we will do the same for the next 55 
years. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
COUNSELING ACT 


(Mr. PURSELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing H.R. 3970, the Elemen- 
tary School Counseling Act that is the 
first of a series of bills I intend to 
offer which will strengthen our educa- 
tional system. 

Elementary teachers are  over- 
whelmed with students that need 
early counseling. 

Single parent families, drug and al- 
cohol abuse, and other unprecedented 
stresses make it imperative that we 
assist the classroom teacher at the 
early stage of life. 

The Elementary School Counseling 
Demonstration Act would provide 


demonstration grants to local school 
districts, to establish effective counsel- 
ing programs. 

My bill would make grants available 
for up to $200,000 per school per year, 
for up to 3 years. Demonstration 
grants would be made to urban, subur- 
ban, and rural schools. 

Early elementary counseling and 
Head Start will greatly reduce the 
dropout rate, heip the classroom 
teacher, and provide a higher standard 
of educational excellence that we need 
to compete in the 21st century. 

Counselors are more valuable in the 
elementary system, where problems 
are identified in the early stages. 


MORE ACTION, FEWER STUDIES 


(Mr. TORRICELLI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the President has announced a 
plan to study global warming. Since 
the President has come to office he 
has also asked for studies on competi- 
tiveness, space, a study of technology, 
of health care, agriculture, a study of 
rural America, education, and trans- 
portation. There is even, Mr. Speaker, 
a study on a thousand points of light. 

All these studies can lead us to only 
one conclusion. There is no problem so 
big, so serious, and so immediate that 
the administration cannot duck it, 
hide from it, avoid it by some study or 
another, by some commission or 
board. 

Mr. Speaker, we now know what it is 
the President had in mind when he 
said he wanted to be the education 
President. He wanted to educate him- 
self, to study it, to have another com- 
mission, not to lead America. 

Mr. Speaker, what we need is for the 
President to confront bold problems, 
to come up with answers, not to peer 
at America’s problems behind a 
mounting pile of paper produced by 
another board and another commis- 
sion. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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KEEPING PROMISES TO THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


(Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, in my last visit and communi- 
cations from Wyoming people, there 
are two issues that seem to have the 
highest priority among all others. One 
is financial responsibility. They be- 
lieve we spend too much, that we have 
too large a government, and that we 
are not responsible in our financial or- 
ganization of that government. 

The second priority is that we main- 
tain and keep our promises that we 
have made to people, promises that 
have been made in terms of retire- 
ment, and specifically in terms of 
Social Security. The Moynihan pro- 
posal which has been talked about a 
great deal in the last number of days 
deals with both those issues. 

One issue is the notion that we are 
hiding the real deficit by the Social 
Security trust fund. I agree that we 
are doing that, and if we are we should 
take it off. This is a government of the 
people, and we ought to share with ev- 
eryone the real depth of that irrespon- 
sible deficit. 
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The other is to maintain a fund that 
will be able to meet the obligations 
and the promises that we have made. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the President 
in his admonishment in that we 
should not mess around with Social 
Security. I hope we take heed in the 
Congress. 


GEORGE BUSH'S PRESIDENCY: 
STUDY, STUDY, STUDY 


(Mr. NAGLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. NAGLE. Mr. Speaker, a disturb- 
ing trend is beginning to emerge as 
George Bush's Presidency enters its 
second year. 

Plainly put, George Bush wants to 
study everything. Talk takes the place 
of action, public relations replaces 
public policy. 

This week the topic was global 
warming: the President recommended 
a study but no action. 

Last week, it was health care: after a 
decade of studies and after a decade of 
increasing crisis in America's health 
care system—the President used his 
State of the Union address to propose 
yet another study, this one to be 
headed by the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services. 

The week before, the issue was rural 
development. 

Mr. Speaker, rural America aches 
for meaningful action to meet its criti- 
cal development needs. So we waited 
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anxiously as the President unveiled 
his rural development plan. Its central 
component: creation of a Presidential 
advisory commission to study the de- 
velopment needs of rural America. 

The list goes on. Last year education 
was the President's top priority. He 
summoned the Nation's Governors to 
an 'education summit" where—over 
the course of 2 days—he talked about 
education, promised to study it fur- 
ther, and promptly adjourned the 
meeting. 

The American people have a right to 
expect more than a “we'll get back to 
you" Presidency. 

They deserve more than a President 
who seeks only to deflect and delay in 
order to defend his standing in the 
popularity polls because to make 
choices, to decide—to govern—is to run 
the risk of ruffling the feathers of 
somebody somewhere. 

After 8 years of a President who 
played to the grandstands, the last 
thing this country needs is a President 
who wants to sit in the grandstands 
and merely watch the world go by. 


FIFTY-FIVE PERCENT OF OUR 
ARMED SERVICES ARE MADE 
UP OF EITHER RESERVISTS OR 
GUARDSMEN 


(Mr. SAXTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today Mr. Mazzoui, Mr. HUBBARD, and 
I had the privilege of attending the 
ceremony wherein newly promoted Lt. 
Gen. John Conoway was sworn in as 
head of the National Guard. I think it 
is important to point out to the Mem- 
bers of the House that more than 55 
percent of our armed services are 
made up of either reservists or mem- 
bers of the National Guard and that 
50 percent of our combat forces are in 
fact National Guardsmen. 

With all the talk about reducing the 
size of our Army and our armed serv- 
ices, it is more important than ever 
that National Guards and reservists be 
of high-quality people and highly 
trained. 

To that extent I am pleased as I can 
be that Lt. Gen. John Conoway has 
been given the job of heading up that 
effort. 


IEP THREATENS TAKEOVER BID 
OF CUMMINS 


(Mr. McCLOSKEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, a 
shining example of American industri- 
al competitiveness is the Cummins 
Engine Co. which has its headquarters 
in Columbus, IN. Cummins, with 7,000 
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workers in Columbus, is now threat- 
ened by a foreign raider. 

The continued existence of Cum- 
mins, the largest independent diesel 
engine manufacturer in the world, is 
imperiled by a Hong Kong corporate 
raider with a history of disrupting 
companies to reap short-term profits. 
Industrial Equity (Pacific) Ltd. alleg- 
edly has threatened to commence a 
proxy contest or launch a takeover bid 
for the sole purpose of putting Cum- 
mins' stock in play. These tactics, 
which are the tools of trade for so- 
called greenmailers, have been used 
before by IEP to disrupt other U.S. 
companies' operations. Cummins has 
charged IEP with violations of the se- 
curities, antitrust, and racketeering 
laws. 

Of course, not all corporate take- 
overs are bad. However, I believe Con- 
gress must ensure our laws are not vio- 
lated by those seeking to make quick 
profits. 


KEEP YOUR COTTON-PICKIN' 
HANDS OFF SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Mr. CAMPBELL of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Senator MOYNIHAN, and col- 
leagues, I have a word on Social Secu- 
rity: Keep your cotton-pickin’ hands 
off of it. 

This proposal that will jeopardize 
the Social Security trust fund has 
caused concern among our senior citi- 
zens and among our younger citizens 
alike. They have good reason to worry 
whether there will be any money in 
the Social Security trust fund. 

I put to you a very simple choice: 
Are you going to put money aside now 
so that there is money available for 
when we need it, or are you going to 
tell the American people, Don't 
worry, come the next century we are 
just going to double or triple the tax 
rate and the people then will willingly 
pay for it?" 

I think the people who rely on 
Social Security deserve an honest 
answer. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two types of 
people in America, those who are over 
65 and those who want to be over 65. 
To each of those groups we should tell 
them, “Your money is safe." 

Do not mess around with Social Se- 
curity; keep your cotton-pickin' hands 
off Social Security. 


CLOSED CAPTION TELEVISION 
AND PUBLIC FACILITIES ACT 
OF 1990 


(Mrs. LLOYD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 
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Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, today it 
is a great pleasure for me to introduce 
the Closed Caption Television and 
Public Facilities Act of 1990. 

My bill will provide access to the 
crucial information available via tele- 
vision for the deaf and hearing-im- 
paired segment of our Nation’s popula- 
tion. 

Two years ago we were advised by 
the Commission on Education of the 
Deaf that the most effective way to 
assist persons who are deaf and hear- 
ing impaired is to better utilize closed 
captioning, that is, the appearance on 
screen of what is being said. 

This important technology is avail- 
able, and I believe it is high time that 
Congress mandates its use. 

Mr. Speaker, nearly 38 percent of 
older Americans suffer from some loss 
of hearing and could potentially bene- 
fit from closed-captioning technology. 

Mr. Speaker, by requiring public fa- 
cilities to provide access to closed-cap- 
tioning television, this legislation tar- 
gets the badly needed assistance to the 
most vulnerable of all, deaf and hear- 
ing-impaired persons. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join me in supporting this legislation. 


THE ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE IN THE WAR AGAINST 
ILLEGAL DRUGS 


(Mr. LEWIS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
for whatever reasons we have ignored 
a front of attack available to us in the 
war against the production of illegal 
drugs. 

That point of attack is on the inter- 
national trading field. 

The U.S. Trade Representative could 
be doing much, much more. 

Ambassador Hills has the tools and 
the opportunity at the trading table to 
get the message to our trading part- 
ners that we no longer tolerate com- 
placency, or complicity, in the produc- 
tion of drugs. 

A resolution I have filed today tells 
the Trade Ambassador that this Con- 
gress expects her to get tough and 
deal with the issue of illegal narcotics 
as an integral part of our trade poli- 
cies. 

Let us take the war to every front. 
Let us send a message no one can mis- 
understand. If you tolerate drug har- 
vesting, you threaten your position on 
the world trading field. 


IF IT WORKED FOR SEARS, ROE- 
BUCK, WHY NOT FOR UNCLE 
SAM? 

(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the Iron Curtain is a screen door, 
literally Pentagon cuts are in order al- 
though the Pentagon says, “Be care- 
ful, we have needs." 

I would like to talk about a couple of 
those needs. Several years ago the 
Pentagon spent $2.5 million to study 
brain-injured soldiers at Louisiana 
State University. They took hundreds 
of cats and shot them in the head, and 
the conclusion was that, at the end of 
the study, if you shoot a cat in the 
head, it dies. The Pentagon coined a 
whole new clinical term; it is called 
catmort. 

But the Army went a step further. 
They had 40 different sizes of women’s 
shirts. So they spent $3 million to 
study the need for women’s sizes in 
shirts. After the $3 million, they came 
up with 120 different sizes that are 
now rotting in warehouses all over the 
world. 

Whatever happened to small, 
medium, and large? If it worked for 
Sears, Roebuck, why not Uncle Sam? 

The bottom line here is we have a 
Pentagon out of control, and Congress 
is letting them get away with it. Cuts 
are in order. Let us start doing some- 
thing for the people. 

Enough is enough. 
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NATIONAL QUARTER HORSE 
WEEK 


(Mr. SARPALIUS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. SARPALIUS. Mr. Speaker, 
there is something about the beauty, 
the majesty, and heritage of the 
American quarter horse. There are 2.8 
million registered quarter horses in 
every State in the Union and in 62 
countries in the world. More people 
participate in the American quarter 
horse activities than any other breed 
of horse in the world. 

The national headquarters is located 
in the heart of my district, in Amaril- 
lo, TX. I am asking for your support in 
supporting Resolution 345 which will 
recognize the American quarter horse 
on their 50th anniversary designating 
the week of March 1 through 7 as Na- 
tional Quarter Horse Week." I ask for 
all Members' support on signing on to 
this resolution. 


RESPONSIBLE DEFENSE 
REDUCTION 


(Mr. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
President Bush and Defense Secretary 
Cheney for proposing orderly and pru- 
dent reductions in the defense budget, 
one of only two proposed cuts in de- 
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fense spending since the 1970s’. Pro- 
posed savings would result from large 
troop reductions, cancellation of 20 
major weapons programs and closure 
of numerous military bases. 

Almost every congressional district 
in the country will be affected by cur- 
rent and future proposals to cut de- 
fense spending. While I am always 
willing to fight against spending cuts 
which may affect Ohio citizens and 
my own constituents, I also realize 
that we must pay some price for free- 
dom and peace around the world. 

In light of the numerous job losses 
that wil occur as defense spending is 
reduced, and the recent slowing of the 
Nation's economy, it is irresponsible 
for those who want new tax money 
not to support the President's call for 
reasonable and realistic cuts in de- 
fense spending. Those who are calling 
for swifter and deeper cuts are insensi- 
tive to the economic impact larger cuts 
would have on the economy. The slow, 
responsible restructuring adopted by 
the President and Secretary Cheney 
wil allow the economy to not only 
absorb dislocated workers, but create 
more jobs. 


THE CRIMINAL PROCEDURES 
REFORM ACT 


(Mr. SANGMEISTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SANGMEISTER. Mr. Speaker, 
to sentence a person to death is a gut 
wrenching task to ask of 12 jurors, and 
as a former prosecutor of capital 
crimes I can tell you that supporting 
the death penalty is not all that easy. 
But despite all the money we spend, 
prisons we build, or drug wars we 
fight, every time a violator beats the 
system— whether because of endless 
Federal appeals or supressed evi- 
dence—the integrity of our criminal 
justice system is undermined and the 
morale of citizens and law enforce- 
ment officers is devastated. 

This doesn't have to be the case 
though, Mr. Speaker. While I realize 
the delicate balance between due proc- 
ess and an effective criminal justice 
system, there are changes that can— 
and should—be made. For instance: 
First, implementing a limited death 
penalty for visible, Federal crimes; 
second, limiting Federal appeals in 
capital cases, if competent counsel is 
provided; and third, codifying current 
Supreme Court exceptions to the ex- 
clusionary rule. 

Today, as the Senate and law en- 
forcement groups convene in Washing- 
ton to consider these topics, I will be 
introducing the Criminal Procedures 
Reform Act to implement these re- 
forms. I invite all my colleagues who 
are interested in furthering this neces- 
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sary dialog on crime to join me in this 
effort. 


REPUBLICAN TASK FORCE 
PROTECTS SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Mr. RIDGE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce the creation of 
the Republican Task Force To Protect 
Social Security. We need to send a 
message loud and very clear to the 
American people. 

Like the emperor’s new clothes, the 
Democrats’ plan for Social Security is 
very revealing. Cut benefits and raise 
taxes. The response of the Republican 
task force is simple: We will not allow 
the Democrats to take Members back 
to the perilous days of 1983 and 1984 
when Social Security was nearly bank- 
rupt. We will not allow Democrats to 
put a dollar back in the left pocket of 
working America with reduced Social 
Security taxes, and take out $2 for in- 
creased sales tax or gasoline tax. We 
will not allow the Democrats to under- 
mine the confidence of the elderly, 
justifiably, now in the system, nor will 
we allow them to jeopardize the future 
of Social Security benefits for short- 
term election year gain. 

As members of this task force we 
will work together to ensure that the 
Social Security system remains sound, 
remains secure, and on a strong foun- 
dation, now and in the future. We 
invite our Democratic colleagues to 
join. 


CONGRATULATING LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL CONAWAY 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
attended ceremonies, along with my 
colleague from Kentucky (Mr. Hun- 
BARD], at the Pentagon at which John 
B. Conaway was promoted to lieuten- 
ant general in the Air Froce, and was 
also promoted to become Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau. 

While I am always proud any time 
an American rises to heights in his or 
her profession, I was particularly 
proud today because John is a long- 
time friend of mine. John is a native- 
born Kentuckian, having been born in 
my colleague’s district in Henderson, 
and John spent many of his formative 
years in my district in the city of Lou- 
isville when he was in charge of our 
Air National Guard at Standiford 
Field. 

John is an outstanding military man, 
pilot, and commander; he is also an 
outstanding American and Kentucki- 
an. I wanted to salute John and to 
extend praise to him and to his wife, 
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Linda, and to their four children on a 
job well done. I wish John much luck 
in the years ahead. 


SECRETARY CHENEY NEEDS 
UPDATE 


(Mr. RAVENEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RAVENEL. Mr. Speaker, some- 
thing curious happened at the Armed 
Services Committee meeting yester- 
day. I told Secretary Cheney again, as 
I have told this House, that we are not 
going to win the drug war until the 
military starts shooting down the drug 
planes. No shooting to be done, of 
course, until every precaution is taken 
to prevent mistakes. I told him that I 
hoped he was doing contingency plan- 
ning for this eventuality. Mr. Speaker, 
do you know what that man told the 
committee? He said they were not 
going to be shooting down any drug 
planes because they "didn't know 
which planes were carrying drugs." 
Well, why don't they know? Last year 
this Congress designated the military 
the lead agency for the detection and 
monitoring of air and sea drug smug- 
glers." The military does know which 
planes and ships are carrying the 
drugs. Mr. Cheney, how come you 
don't know? 


TRIBUTE TO LT. GEN. JOHN B. 
CONAWAY 


(Mr. HUBBARD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, at 10 
a.m. this morning U.S. Senator TED 
Stevens, of Alaska, Congressmen Ron 
MazzoLr of Kentucky, and Jim 
Saxton, of New Jersey, and I were 
among about 150 admirers of Lt. Gen. 
John B. Conaway attending his swear- 
ing-in ceremony as Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau. 

The impressive Pentagon ceremony 
was also attended by dozens of our Na- 
tion’s top military leaders. 

President George Bush recently 
nominated Maj. Gen. John B. 
Conaway for the rank of lieutenant 
general and to serve as Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau. In this new 
responsibility Lieutenant General 
Conaway will be the senior National 
Guard officer representing the inter- 
ests of the National Guard, consisting 
of 575,000 Army and Air National 
Guard soldiers and airmen. 

I am very proud that General 
Conaway, a long-time friend of mine, 
was born in my congressional district 
at Henderson, KY, in 1934. 

After graduating from Bosse High 
School, Evansville, IN, he attended the 
University of Evansville, IN, and grad- 
uated in 1956 with a BS degree in busi- 
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ness administration. He continued 
graduate work at the University of 
Louisville and the University of Ken- 
tucky. In 1975 he received a master's 
degree in management and human re- 
lations from Webster College, St. 
Louis. General Conaway completed 
U.S. Air Force Commanders Safety 
School in 1969, Air Command and 
Staff College in 1971, Air University 
Commanders School in 1972, and the 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces in 1973. In 1986, General 
Conaway received an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from his alma mater, 
the University of Evansville, and, in 
1988, was elected to the board of trust- 
ees of the University of Evansville. 

At the University of Evansville, Gen- 
eral Conaway entered the ROTC pro- 
gram and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the U.S. Air Force in 
1956. After completing basic pilot 
training he attended advanced combat 
crew training, graduating in 1958. His 
next assignments were as an F-102 
fighter interceptor pilot in the Air De- 
fense Command at K.I. Sawyer Air 
Force Base and Kincheloe Air Force 
Base, MI. The general is a command 
pilot with more than 6,000 flight 
hours. 

In 1960, he joined the West Virginia 
Air National Guard as a SA-16 pilot, 
flying a special forces operations mis- 
sion. In 1963 he transferred to the 
Kentucky Air National Guard’s 123d 
Tactical Reconnaissance Wing in Lou- 
isville, as an RB-57 pilot, and, in 1965, 
became an air technician flight train- 
ing instructor in operations, flying 
RF-101's. 

I am proud that General Conaway 
and I served together in the Kentucky 
Air National Guard for about 7 years. 

He was called to active duty with the 
Kentucky Air National Guard in Janu- 
ary 1968 and served in Alaska, 
Panama, Japan, and Korea. Upon de- 
activation in June 1969, he returned to 
the Kentucky Air National Guard as 
operations officer. 

In October 1972, General Conaway 
was appointed air commander of the 
Kentucky Air National Guard. In De- 
cember 1974, he was appointed vice 
commander of the 123d Tactical Re- 
connaissance Wing. His other assign- 
ments have included duty as wing di- 
rector of operations, wing chief of 
safety, wing chief of standardization 
and evaluation, group commander, 
group deputy commander for oper- 
ations, and squadron operations offi- 
cer. 

General Conaway was recalled to 
active duty as Deputy Director, Air 
National Guard in April 1977 and in 
April 1981 was named Air National 
Guard Director. He was reappointed 
to that position in April 1985 and was 
named to his current position as the 
first Vice Chief, National Guard 
Bureau, on July 20, 1988. 
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His military decorations and awards 
include the Air Force Distinguished 
Service Medal, Legion of Merit, Meri- 
Lorious Service Medal, Air Force Com- 
mendation Medal, Army Commenda- 
tion Medal, Air Force Outstanding 
Unit Award with one oak leaf cluster, 
Combat Readiness Medal with three 
oak leaf clusters, Air Force Organiza- 
tional Excellence Award, Air Force 
Recognition Ribbon, National Defense 
Service Medal with one bronze service 
star, Armed Forces Expeditionary 
Medal, Armed Forces Reserve Medal 
with hourglass device, Air Force 
Training Ribbon, Small Arms Expert 
Marksmanship Ribbon, and Kentucky 
Distinguished Service Medal. He is 
also the recipient of the Air Force's 
Eugene M. Zuckert Management 
Award and the Air National Guard's 
Order of the Sword. 

General Conaway was promoted and 
federally recognized as a major gener- 
al on April 1, 1981. 

General Conaway is married to the 
former Linda K. Narcavage of Mt. 
Carmel, PA. He has four children: 
Ellen, David, who is a lieutenant in 
the U.S. Navy, Daniel, and Bolyn. His 
talented and very attractive wife Linda 
and their four outstanding children, 
General  Conaway's parents, and 
mother-in-law attended this morning's 
ceremony at the Pentagon. 


MARINE MAMMAL PUBLIC 
DISPLAY REFORM ACT 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, we need to 
clarify the Marine Mammal Protection 
Act when it comes to dolphin captures 
for public display. 

The problem is clear. Under the 
MMPA, the Federal Government has 
the right to grant capture permits for 
dolphins—even in State waters that 
have been protected from such cap- 
Lures by State law. 

When Congress passed the MMPA in 
1972, its purpose was to protect dol- 
phins and other marine mammals. Un- 
fortunately—and ironically—this law 
has become a tool for the exploitation 
of dolphins. 

It is increasingly possible to see fed- 
erally permitted dolphin capturers 
plying the waters off coastal communi- 
ties. Dolphins are becoming big busi- 
ness. 

This situation has fueled the drive 
among citizens and elected officials to 
seek greater protection for dolphins at 
the State level. For instance, the State 
of Florida has protected specially des- 
ignated areas along its coastline under 
the Aquatic Preserve Program. 

However, the MMPA  preempts 
States like Florida from enforcing 
their own, more stringent standards 
for marine mammal protection in 
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State waters. Federal capture permits 
are granted—and dolphins are cap- 
tured—in waters expressly protected 
by State law. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
legislation to correct this problem. My 
bill, the Marine Mammal Public Dis- 
play Reform Act of 1990, would allow 
States to enforce their own, more 
stringent standards of dolphin protec- 
tion in State waters. The legislation 
would give the States the right to say 
no. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
this effort to make sure the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act lives up to its 
name. 
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CHINA'S MOST  RECENT  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON OVERSEAS 
STUDY 


(Mr. WEISS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
nese Government made a telling an- 
nouncement yesterday. Chinese uni- 
versity graduates will now be required 
to work for 5 years before they 
become eligible to study abroad. 

This announcement gives us further 
proof, if it were needed, that Congress 
should have followed the lead of this 
House and overridden the President's 
veto of H.R. 2712. In doing so, Con- 
gress would have sent a clear message 
that this country will not bow to 
threats from a brutish Chinese Gov- 
ernment. It would have proven that 
Congress has not forgotten the Chi- 
nese Government's murderous crack- 
down on prodemocracy forces and its 
continued repression of dissent and 
freedom of speech. 

President Bush told Congress that 
signing H.R. 2712 into law would 
threaten student exchange programs. 
He told us as an “old China hand” 
that because of his veto things would 
get better in China. The President was 
wrong. The Chinese Government's 5- 
year work requirement tells us that 
Congress was wrong in permitting 
George Bush to equivocate on defend- 
ing the human rights of the Chinese 
students in this country. 


A PROPOSED REDUCTION OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY REVENUES 


(Mr. SCHIFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCHIFF. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
MOYNIHAN deserves great praise for 
bringing public attention to a long- 
standing problem, and that problem is 
the misuse of the Social Security trust 
fund figures to conceal the actual 
budget deficit each year of the U.S. 
Government. However, although Sena- 
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tor MovNIHAN has correctly pointed 
out a problem, he has not proposed a 
correct solution. 

To do as Senator MOYNIHAN pro- 
poses, to reduce Social Security reve- 
nues to 1983 levels, threatens the ulti- 
mate collapse of the Social Security 
system. The Social Security revenues 
were set to insure that benefits would 
be available to Americans when they 
reach Social Security retirement age. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Moy- 
nihan plan to subvert those revenues 
should be rejected by the Congress. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
SURRENDERS ON TRADE ISSUE 


(Mr. GEJDENSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President in today's business section 
of the Post announced surrender. The 
headline says, “The President Vows to 
Resist Calls for Managed Trade.” 
What he has just done is laid our 
cards on the table. 

As the Europeans band together to 
give an advantage to them against 
American companies, mandating that 
certain processes and products that 
were previously made in the United 
States be made in Europe, as the Japa- 
nese bluntly admit that they have re- 
strictions on American agricultural 
products and other products, our 
President says he is not going to 
manage trade. The tug of war in the 
administration is over, and the answer 
is to surrender on trade. There would 
be no HDTV, no policy to try to main- 
tain America's base for defense, either 
in a military sense or for our economy. 

This administration had better focus 
on this economy and the trade of this 
economy before we lose the most im- 
portant battle of the next decade. 
While changes in Eastern Europe may 
make us feel more secure militarily, 
our economy is under seige today with 
an industrial base that is rapidly fall- 
ing apart and with an economy that 
has a continued increase of deficit in 
trade in excess of $100 billion. 

No, policy is not the answer here. 
We need an administration that is 
ready to engage the American people, 
American industry, and American 
workers to make sure that we have a 
competitive economy to hand off to 
our children and not just the rem- 
nants of what was once a great and 
powerful nation. 


THE 1990 GOODWILL GAMES TO 
BE HOSTED BY THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


(Mr. CHANDLER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention an important event which 
will take place in the Pacific North- 
west this summer. Between July 20 
and August 5, some 2,500 amateur ath- 
letes from over 50 countries will con- 
vene in the State of Washington to 
participate in the 1990 Goodwill 
Games. Competition will be held in 21 
sports at sites in Seattle, Tacoma, Fed- 
eral Way, Redmond, Enumclaw, Spo- 
kane and the tri-cities. Also featured 
are cultural performances of musi- 
cians, singers, and dancers from par- 
ticipating countries. 

The many changes that have recent- 
ly occurred in Eastern Europe make 
this event a very important one. This 
is a time when ties to Eastern bloc 
countries need to be strengthened. I 
believe this event will help foster im- 
proved trade relations and better un- 
derstanding between the cultures of 
the participating countries. 

Since this is the first time this event 
will be held on American soil, it is im- 
portant that our country make every 
effort to ensure that the experience of 
those participating in the games is a 
good one. Today I am introducing leg- 
islation with my colleagues from 
Washington State to enhance the fa- 
cilitation and expeditious processing 
of the international travelers partici- 
pating in the event. My proposal 
would allow for the duty-free entry of 
the personal effects and equipment of 
participants and officials involved in 
the 1990 Goodwill Games. 

I would encourage my colleagues to 
support this measure and to be sure to 
visit Washington State this summer to 
observe this world-class event. 


FEDERAL RETIREES—NOT 
SOCIAL SECURITY RECIPI- 
ENTS—IN JEOPARDY 


(Mr. SMITH of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
let me just talk about an issue that 
has just come up on the floor of the 
House on savings Social Security. Let 
there be no mistake—and I say this to 
all of you out there who can hear 
this—Social Security is not in jeop- 
ardy, and this is a bogus issue run up 
by the President. 

If we want to know what is in jeop- 
ardy, we should look at the President's 
budget. No. 1, he has cut COLA's for 
retired military personnel in the 
budget. No. 2, he has cut COLA's for 
retired Federal employees. 

It is not Social Security that is in 
jeopardy; it is all the other retired el- 
derly in this country who are in jeop- 
ardy, and I say, shame on the people 
who made up that budget. I say, 
shame on you for pitting one elderly 
group against another to try to make 
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sure you have enough money to build 
more weapons. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to save every- 
body and stop the bogus issue of 
Social Security being in jeopardy. I 
say, "It just ain't so." 


A TRIBUTE TO THE BATTELLE 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


(Mr. MORRISON of Washington 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Mr. Speaker, many changes have oc- 
curred in the State of Washington and 
at the Hanford site in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District over the past 25 
years. One of the most significant 
events was Battelle Memorial Institute 
being selected in 1965 by the Federal 
Government to manage and operate 
what was then called the Hanford 
Laboratories, and is now called the Pa- 
cific Northwest Laboratory. Battelle is 
today a unique asset to the Tri-Cities, 
to the State, and to the entire Pacific 
Northwest. 

When Battelle was selected to 
manage the Hanford Laboratories in 
1965, it committed to create a north- 
west division of Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute whose business is contract re- 
search. In the ensuing 25 years, Bat- 
telle has invested more than $50 mil- 
lion in laboratories and equipment in 
Washington not only to support its 
contract research business but to com- 
plement the Department of Energy's 
own laboratories at Hanford. To my 
knowledge, no other contractor to the 
Federal Government has made such a 
corporate commitment to a local com- 
munity or region. 

The Hanford Laboratories employed 
approximately 1,525 people in 1965 in 
support of the materials production 
mission of the former Atomic Energy 
Commission. In 1990, there are ap- 
proximately 3,300 scientists, engineers 
and support staff at the Pacific North- 
west Laboratories, with the largest 
percentage supporting the research 
and development programs of the De- 
partment of Energy. 

Battelle also conducts research for 
private industry. Several spin-off com- 
panies have been formed in the North- 
west as a result of technologies devel- 
oped by its scientists and engineers. In 
addition, Battelle supports research 
projects in several foreign countries. 

Battelle is also well recognized for 
its community involvement. Every 
year Battelle is the largest supporter 
of the local United Way, and supports 
many educational and cultural organi- 
zations with financial and human re- 
sources. 

Mr. Speaker, as Battelle commemo- 
rates 25 years in the State of Washing- 
ton during 1990, I would like to share 
with you and my colleagues the strong 
feeling that all of us have in the Tri- 
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Cities and the State of Washington— 
Battelle is a class act and Washington 
looks forward to many more years of 
its presence and commitment to a 
better Washington, a better Pacific 
Northwest, and a better world. 


ONTARIO VIOLATES UNITED 
STATES-CANADA FREE TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


(Mr. KOSTMAYER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Canadian Province of Ontario is 
engaged in a remarkable, blatant viola- 
tion of the United States-Canada Free 
Trade Agreement. Ontario's action 
threatens the American trucking and 
truck trailer manufacturing industries. 

In January, Ontario began a new 
program that allows truckers to oper- 
ate 53-foot trailers within Ontario—if 
they get a permit from the Ontario 
government. But there's a hitch; only 
new trucks built in Canada can get 
these permits. 

What Ontario is doing, Mr. Speaker, 
is quite simple. They are attempting to 
capture all or part of the new 53-foot 
trailer market for Canadian manufac- 
turers, particularly the two major 
manufacturers located in Ontario. Pro- 
tecting Canadian manufacturers, of 
course, comes directly at the expense 
of truck and trailer manufacturers 
throughout the United States—who 
are widely considered the leaders in 
53-foot trailer production. 

Ontario’s action is unacceptable, Mr. 
Speaker, and I suggest that we consid- 
er strong steps to end it, including bar- 
ring any truck with one of these dis- 
criminatory permits from operating in 
the United States. 
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WHY THE PRESIDENT'S DE- 
FENSE BUDGET MUST BE IM- 
PLEMENTED 


(Mr. DREIER of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the term “alive and well” 
would be a gross exaggeration in de- 
scribing the multiparty system which 
is developing in the Soviet Union. 
However, Mr. Speaker, it is very clear 
that within the past 72 hours we have 
witnessed historic changes, and it is 
apparent that we are seeing the pros- 
pects for a multiparty system in the 
Soviet Union grow dramatically. 

Mr. Speaker, as we look at some of 
the developments that have come 
about in the wake of these changes, it 
is very important that the defense 
budget, which the President has called 
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for, is implemented, and let me tell my 
colleagues why. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard within 
the last several hours that Yegor Liga- 
chev, who had been the head of ideolo- 
gy and personnel, now the head of ag- 
riculture in the Soviet Union, one of 
the hard-line conservatives, has made 
an attempt to negotiate with the mili- 
tary standing up to Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, and so the prospect of expending 
4.3 percent of gross national product 
on defense, juxtaposed to the 8.7 per- 
cent of our gross national product that 
was spent on national defense before 
the Vietnam war by John F. Kennedy, 
would be very, very good for us to do. 


CHINA  DISCONTINUING STU- 
DENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
WITH THE UNITED STATES 


(Ms. PELOSI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, as was 
mentioned earlier on the floor, it was 
announced that China will discontinue 
its student exchange program with the 
United States, that only those stu- 
dents who are eligible to travel to the 
United States for study are those who 
have spent 5 years working in China. 

Mr. Speaker, what are they afraid 
of? They are afraid of democracy. 

It is very curious to me that only 2 
weeks ago in the debate for the over- 
ride of the Chinese student bill we 
were told that, if the veto was overrid- 
den, then the Chinese would cut off 
the student exchange program. We did 
not, the veto was sustained, and the 
Chinese have cut off the student ex- 
change program. It seems to me they 
were going to do it anyway. 

Mr. Speaker, it is also very clear that 
they have done nothing in China to 
address the human rights problem. 
The administration’s own human 
rights report, which will be released 
this month, reads like an indictment 
of Deng Xiaoping and a few senior of- 
ficials to keep them in government at 
the expense of the many people who 
demonstrated for democratic reform. 

In fact, the entire freshman class of 
the University of Beijing has been as- 
signed to a remote camp for ideologi- 
cal indoctrination and reeducation. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we look forward to 
receiving this human rights report 
from the administration in a couple of 
weeks, but I think it is clear to this 
House that we acted correctly in over- 
riding the veto. They were never going 
to continue the programs anyway. 
They are afraid of the democratic 
principles the students learn in the 
United States. 


MANDATED PARENTAL LEAVE 


(Mr. LIVINGSTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think most of the distinguished Mem- 
bers of this Chamber have already 
read at least part of a new book, The 
Japan That Can Say No.“ 

That book spells out clearly the feel- 
ing many Japanese have that they— 
not America—are destined to be the 
world's No. 1 economic power. 

Mr. Speaker, this book is just one 
more example of how we are in an era 
of unprecedented foreign competition. 
And the reason I bring this to your at- 
tention is that now more than ever we 
in the Congress must create a business 
climate that fosters initiative, entre- 
preneurship, and growth. 

If we keep writing expensive regula- 
tions and piling them on the backs of 
small businessmen and women then 
America will lose her economic superi- 
ority. Not only will the Japanese have 
beaten us, we will have beaten our- 
selves. 

Mr. Speaker, soon this body will con- 
sider mandated parental leave. I will 
oppose that bill because I believe it is 
just one more attempt by the Federal 
Government to tell businesses how to 
operate. 

Should we help families in need? Of 
course. Should we give businesses in- 
centives to provide for parental leave? 
Yes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, a unilateral 
dictum from the Federal Govern- 
ment—issued without regard for indi- 
vidual circumstances—is not the way 
to go. 

When this issue comes to the floor, I 
wil vote “no” and I urge my col- 
leagues to do the same. 


THE MISUSE OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY SURPLUSES 


(Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I have noticed today the but- 
tons that say Save Social Security, 
Vote Republican." 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to make 
this point about Social Security. We 
are collecting a surplus in Social Secu- 
rity that is taken from the paychecks 
of the working people in this country, 
and they are told it is going to be 
saved in Social Security for their 
future. This President, this adminis- 
tration, in concert with some in Con- 
gress think it is wonderful that we 
take that surplus and use it to reduce 
the Federal deficit. We use it as an 
offset to either reduce spending or 
higher taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, one way or another 
this is dishonest budgeting. It not only 
is unfair to the working people of this 
country. It is dishonest in terms of the 
Social Security promise that is made 
that this money is going to be saved 
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for America's future. Some of us want 
it stopped. 

The President says, "Well, the Moy- 
nihan plan; that threatens Social Se- 
curity." Mr. Speaker, I will tell my col- 
leagues what threatens Social Securi- 
ty. The President threatens Social Se- 
curity by saying, "I want to take 
money that we collect for Social Secu- 
rity and misuse it to reduce the Feder- 
al deficit." That is what threatens the 
Social Security program. 

Mr. Speaker, some of us want to say, 
"No more. Take those computations 
out of the Federal budget, out of the 
Federal budget now, and unmask the 
real Federal deficit," and then we are 
going to have to confront what the 
real deficit is and make the tough 
choice to put this country back on 
track, but none of this nonsense about 
who is for and who is against. 

My colleagues, what threatens 
Social Security is the people who 
misuse the Social Security surpluses. 


PLUGGING AMTRAK'S 
DISCHARGE PIPE 


(Mr. GRANT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, in Janu- 
ary, we ushered in a new decade, full 
of promise and opportunity around 
the globe. 

Unfortunately, our national railroad 
wants the nineties to look just like the 
eighties—the 1880's, that is. 

I really think it's time to stop the 
obnoxious Amtrak practice of dump- 
ing untreated human sewage from its 
passenger trains. 

In my home State of Florida, 
Amtrak was recently found guilty of 
three counts of criminal littering for 
dumping raw sewage onto four unsus- 
pecting retirees fishing under the rail- 
road bridge which crosses the St. 
Johns River. Amtrak is appealing the 
decision, contending that Federal law 
supersedes State standards. That may 
be true, but Amtrak is the national 
railroad of the United States and de- 
pends on this body for its operating 
subsidy. 

Now, is this the kind of practice 
Members of the U.S. Congress want to 
condone? 

I do not think so. Congressman 
HowanRp NIELSON and I and others 
have introduced legislation, H.R. 3772, 
to correct this disgraceful practice. It 
gives Amtrak 3 years to retrofit its 
cars and provides the means to do it. I 
urge everyone to support this sensible 
legislation. 

Let 1990 be the year we finally plug 
Amtrak's discharge pipe and being our 
national rail service into compliance 
with the public health standards we 
require of everyone else. 
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TAXPAYER RECOVERY ACT OF 
1990 


(Mr. WYLIE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, today 
Congressman HIIER and I are intro- 
ducing the Taxpayer Recovery Act of 
1990. Senator Dore introduced this bill 
in the Senate on January 31, 1990, and 
it currently has four Senate cospon- 
SOrS. 

The bill would amend the Federal 
Bankruptcy Code to prevent bank- 
ruptcy courts from discharging crimi- 
nal restitution orders issued against 
those individuals who have caused 
losses to a financial institution. The 
bill would also prevent those who have 
committed acts, involving fraud or 
reckless disregard of the law, against 
any financial institution that is now in 
receivership from taking advantage of 
generous State homestead exemptions. 
In certain cases, these homestead ex- 
emptions have been abused by bank- 
rupt debtors that were involved in the 
looting of insured depository institu- 
tions by allowing them to protect per- 
sonal property—including multimillion 
dollar mansions—from the reach of 
the FDIC and other regulatory agen- 
cies. 

The average taxpayer is angry over 
abuses uncovered during the passage 
of FIRRES and Congress must do ev- 
erything in its power to recover money 
that has been recklessly or fraudulent- 
ly appropriated from our federally in- 
sured depository institutions. We must 
not support the lavish lifestyles of 
those who abused their government 
granted privileges and created havoc 
in the thrift industry. Criminals have 
been able to use the shelter of the 
Bankruptcy Code to shield assets ob- 
tained through fraud and dishonesty. 
The list of miscreants in the thrift in- 
dustry who abused the Federal deposit 
system for their own personal benefit 
at the expenses of taxpayers is long 
and sordid. These individuals should 
not be able to shelter their ill-gotten 
profits through bankruptcy protec- 
tions and homestead exemptions. We 
strengthened the Government's hand 
in prosecuting criminals at federally 
insured institutions. However, these 
powers become meaningless if in the 
final analysis, the taxpayer is still left 
holding the losses. This bill corrects 
this situation. 

The bill we introduce today works to 
protect taxpayers by allowing Federal 
regulators to relentlessly pursue the 
ill-gotten gains of those who have de- 
frauded our federally insured financial 
institutions. I urge my colleagues to 
support the Taxpayer Recovery Act 
and promptly pass this legislation. 
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PROVIDING TIME TO LEARN 
THE ECONOMIC AND HEALTH 
EFFECTS OF BST 


(Mr. SMITH of Vermont asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. SMITH of Vermont. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced legislation today 
that would create a 3-year moratorium 
on the marketing of milk produced 
with the synthetic hormone bovine so- 
matotropin. This bill is not intended 
to throw a permanent roadblock in 
front of BST or in front of biotechnol- 
ogy in general. Rather, this legislation 
would make certain we have enough 
time to learn all the economic and 
health effects of this hormone before 
it is used to produce the milk you, I, 
and all Americans purchase at our 
neighborhood stores. 

BST, also known as bovine growth 
hormone, increases per-cow milk pro- 
duction significantly. While that 
sounds like a great stride forward in 
farm technology, it scares many dairy 
farmers back in my home State of Ver- 
mont and all across the country. Why? 
Because we do not know how BST will 
truly affect the economic stability of 
farms, particularly smaller family- 
owned farms. Nor do we know how it 
will affect consumer trust in dairy 
products. 

We may decide that BST will benefit 
the entire dairy industry. But for now, 
I maintain we must come down on the 
side of caution. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this legislation. 


O 1250 
FRAUDULENT FREE MEDICAL 
SCREENING TESTS FOR 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


(Mr. SHAW asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
I told the senior citizens across south 
Florida: if it seems too good to be true, 
it’s probably not true. I rise this morn- 
ing to urge my colleagues to return to 
their districts for the Lincoln and 
Washington work period and share 
this message with their senior citizens. 

What is too good to be true? Free 
medical screening tests for senior citi- 
zens. 

Medicare is being bilked out of mil- 
lions of dollars for medical tests pro- 
vided at mobile laboratories in Fort 
Lauderdale. Senior citizens are offered 
free cholesterol screening at labs that 
are set up in their condominium rec 
center, housing projects, or wherever 
seniors gather. After an initial choles- 
terol test, Medicare beneficiaries are 
advised that they need followup tests. 
Before seniors leave these mobile labs 
they are asked to sign a Medicare 
form—like the ads maintain—all the 
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tests are free of charge. But months 
later these same seniors receive forms 
from Medicare indicating that Medi- 
care has been charged for thousands 
of dollars of tests and other services 
that may have never been provided at 
the mobile labs, or were probably not 
needed. 

I talked with HHS Secretary Dr. Sul- 
livan last Thursday. As he shares my 
concern, he has investigators working 
already. However, chances are that 
similar mobile labs may be operating 
in your own congressional district, so I 
urge you to inform seniors that they 
may be victimized by similar free test- 
ing offers. 


A MISLEADING STANDARD OF 
COMPARISON IN EDUCATION 


(Mr. PETRI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, bad stud- 
ies lead to bad policy. And one of the 
worst studies in years keeps getting 
more ink in the liberal media. Last 
Sunday's Washington Post devoted an 
entire page to reprint a study that has 
already been thoroughly discredited, 
the Economic Policy Institute effort to 
show that the United States spends 
less money than its industrialized com- 
petitors on elementary and secondary 
education. 

The EPI says we spend a lower per- 
centage of our GNP on education, and 
that is true. But it is a stupid standard 
of comparison. We also spend a far 
lower percentage of GNP on food. But 
that does not mean we eat less. It 
means we are richer, so a lower per- 
centage of our income buys more food, 
or more education. By the EPI stand- 
ard of comparison, Mississippi spends 
more of its State product on education 
than Minnesota, 3.9 percent to 3.7 per- 
cent. But Minnesota, being richer, 
spends almost twice as many dollars 
per pupil. Actual dollars per pupil is 
the only sensible standard of compari- 
son, and by that standard, we rank 
near the top. 

The liberals are trumpeting this 
hokum from the ramparts for one 
reason: They want to pump in more 
and more money. It’s the same old re- 
ligion of tax and spend. But we have 
already increased our spending 27 per- 
cent in real terms in the eighties, with 
no appreciable results. 

Mr. Speaker, the answer is not more 
money; it is more effective money. It is 
reforms like competition between 
schools, parental involvement, school- 
based management, standards and 
testing, and less bureaucratic over- 
hang. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IS 
BIPARTISAN 


(Mr. GUNDERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think many of us remember the 
decade of the eighties here in the Con- 
gress. During that time we read little 
bumper strips and saw little buttons 
that said, "Save Social Security. Vote 
Democrat." I did not believe that at 
that time. 

There is a button out right now that 
is just the opposite. It says, "Save 
Social Security. Vote Republican." 

I would like to think Social Security 
is not any more partisan today than it 
was back in the 1980's; but if it is not 
going to be partisan, I have got to call 
on my Democratic colleagues to join 
with us now in 1990 to reject the Moy- 
nihan proposal. 

A pay-as-you-go plan for Social Secu- 
rity sends two signals. Immediately we 
have to start looking at a cut in bene- 
fits and we send a signal to the baby 
boomer generation that when they get 
there, there will be no funds for them. 

That is why even the AARP this 
week came out against the Moynihan 
proposal. 

Let us take the politics out of Social 
Security. Let us, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, reject the Moynihan pro- 
posal. 


COMMENTS ON DEMOCRATIC 
SPEECHES OF TODAY 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
several comments on some Democrat 
speeches we have heard today. 

The chief deputy whip for the 
Democrats, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Bonror] claims that Republi- 
cans are trying to undermine Social 
Security. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. BoNionR] should talk to a 
fellow Democrat, Senator MOYNIHAN, 
who has a proposal which could lead 
to Social Security benefit cuts. 

Another Democrat, Senator BENT- 
SEN, is holding hearings on that irre- 
sponsible idea and other Democrats 
have embraced the proposal. 

The gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. TORRICELLI] accused the Presi- 
dent of relying too much on commis- 
sions. Well, I happen to serve on the 
Science, Space, and Technology Com- 
mittee with the gentleman from New 
Jersey. On that committee, one of his 
chief legislative proposals is none 
other than a Mars Commission. 

Et tu, Brute? 

Other Democrats have noted an in- 
ability to move on national issues. 
They do so while the President's anti- 
crime program languishes in congres- 
sional committees. His antidrug pro- 
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gram languishes in congressional com- 
mittees, and the balanced budget 
amendment remains buried in a con- 
gressional committee. 

No wonder most of America finds 
politicians untrustworthy and unbe- 
lievable. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of clause 5 of rule I, the Chair 
announces that he will postpone fur- 
ther proceedings today on each motion 
to suspend the rules on which a re- 
corded vote or the yeas and nays are 
ordered, or on which the vote is ob- 
jected to under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken after debate has concluded 
on all motions to suspend the rules. 


URGENT ASSISTANCE FOR DE- 
MOCRACY IN PANAMA ACT OF 
1990 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3952) to authorize certain 
United States assistance and trade 
benefits for Panama, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 3952 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Urgent As- 
sistance for Democracy in Panama Act of 
1990". 

TITLE I—PANAMA 
SEC. 101. IMMEDIATE UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE, 

(a) ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS.— 

(1) AUTHORITY TO USE FUNDS FOR ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The President may use 
up to $32,000,000 of funds made available 
for economic assistance programs in order 
to provide economic assistance for Panama 
for fiscal year 1990 notwithstanding the 
provisions of law specified in subsection (c) 
of this section. 

(B) DEOBLIGATION/REOBLIGATION AUTHOR- 
rIrTY.—Funds may be made available for use 
under subparagraph (A) without regard to 
the limitation in section 515 of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1990 (Public 
Law 101-167), that funds deobligated under 
that section are available for reobligation 
only for countries within the same general 
region for which the funds were originally 
obligated. 

(C) ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE DEFINED.—AS 
used in subparagraph (A), the term "eco- 
nomic assistance" means assistance under 
part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2151 and following; relating to de- 
velopment and related economic assistance 
programs) and assistance under chapter 4 of 
part II of that Act (22 U.S.C. 2346 and fol- 
lowing; relating to the economic support 
fund). 

(2) AUTHORITY TO USE CERTAIN GUARANTEE 
AUTHORITIES.—The President— 
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(A) may use up to $10,000,000 of the guar- 
anty authority available to carry out section 
222 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2182; relating to the housing 
guaranty program), and 

(B) may exercise the authorities of section 
224 of that Act (2 U.S.C. 2184; relating to 
the trade credit insurance program for Cen- 
tral America), 


with respect to Panama for fiscal year 1990 
without regard to the provisions of law spec- 
ified in subsection (c) of this section. 

(b) LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE PROGRAM.— 
Up to $1,200,000 of the funds made available 
for Panama under subsection (aX1) of this 
section may be used to provide— 

(A) assistance authorized by subsection 
(bX3) of section 534 of Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2346c; relating to the 
administration of justice program); and 

(B) training for the Public Forces and 
other civilian law enforcement forces of 
Panama in human rights, civil law, and in- 
vestigative and civilian law enforcement 
techniques, notwithstanding section 660 of 
that Act (22 U.S.C. 2420; relating to the pro- 
hibition on assistance for law enforcement 
forces). 


All assistance provided for Panama under 
this paragraph shall be counted toward the 
limitation contained in the second sentence 
of section 534(e) of that Act and toward the 
requirement of the second sentence of sec- 
tion 599G(c) of the Foreign Operations, 
Export Financing, and Related Programs 
Appropriations Act, 1990 (Public Law 101- 
167), 

(2) USE OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE PIPELINE 
FOR PANAMA TO PROCURE LAW ENFORCEMENT 
EQUIPMENT. — 

(A) AuTHORITY.—Prior year military as- 
sistance funds that are obligated for 
Panama shall be available to finance the 
procurement of defense articles by law en- 
forcement forces in Panama and related de- 
fense services (other than training) notwith- 
standing the provisions of law specified in 
subsection (c) of this section and section 660 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 
U.S.C. 2420; relating to the prohibition on 
assistance for law enforcement forces). 

(B) LIMITATIONS ON LETHAL EQUIPMENT.— 
Not more than $500,000 of the funds made 
available under subparagraph (A) may be 
used for the procurement of lethal equip- 
ment. Only lethal equipment that is appro- 
priate for standard civilian law enforcement 
requirements may be procured with such 
funds. 

(C) PRIOR YEAR MILITARY ASSISTANCE FUNDS 
DEFINED.—As used in subparagraph (A), the 
term “prior year military assistance funds" 
means funds that were appropriated for a 
fiscal year prior to fiscal year 1990 to carry 
out chapter 2 of part II of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C, 2311 and fol- 
lowing; relating to the grant military assist- 
ance program) or section 23 of the Arms 
Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2763; relating 
to foreign military sales credits). 

(3) CONGRESSIONAL NOTIFICATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B) of this paragraph, the 
President shall notify the congressional 
committees specified in section 634A of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2394-1) in accordance with the procedures 
applicable to reprogrammings under that 
section at least 15 days before— 

(i) each obligation of funds under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, and 
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(ii) each commitment to use funds under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(B) ExcEPTION.—Such notification is not 
required with respect to— 

(i) obligations under paragraph (1), and 

(ii) commitments to use funds under para- 
graph (2) for the procurement of uniforms 
and communications equipment (and relat- 
ed defense services), 
that occur prior to the end of the 15-day 
period beginning on the date of enactment 
of this Act to the extent that such obliga- 
tions or commitments, as the case may be, 
were previously justified to the Congress. 

(c) BROOKE-ALEXANDER AMENDMENT.— The 
provisions of law referred to in subsections 
(aX1), (a)), and (bX2XA) of this section 
are section 620(q) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2370(q)); and section 
518 of the Foreign Operations, Export Fi- 
nancing, and Related Programs Appropria- 
tions Act, 1990 (Public Law 101-167), and 
the corresponding sections of foreign assist- 
ance appropriations Acts for prior fiscal 
years. 

SEC. 102. RESUMPTION OF UNITED STATES ASSIST- 
ANCE: ANTINARCOTICS CERTIFICA- 
TION REQUIREMENTS. 

Because the vital national interests of the 
United States so require and because the 
Endara government of Panama has indicat- 
ed its willingness, and is taking steps, to co- 
operate fully with the United States to con- 
trol narcotics production, trafficking, and 
money laundering, the requirements of 
paragraphs (1) and (5) of section 481(h) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 
U.S.C. 2291(h)) shall cease to apply to 
Panama as of the date of enactment of this 
Act to the extent that those requirements 
became applicable to Panama by reason of 
the fact that the President did not make a 
certification with respect to Panama under 
paragraph (2) of that section at the time 
the international narcotics control strategy 
reports for 1988 and 1989 were submitted to 
the Congress pursuant to section 481(e) of 
that Act. 

SEC. 103. RESUMPTION OF TRADE BENEFITS: ANTIN- 
ARCOTICS CERTIFICATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a) RESUMPTION UPoN DATE OF ENACT- 
MENT.—Because the vital national interests 
of the United States so require and because 
the Endara government of Panama has indi- 
cated its willingness, and is taking steps, to 
cooperate fully with the United States to 
control narcotics production, trafficking, 
and money laundering, the conditions speci- 
fied in section 802(b)(4)(B) of the Narcotics 
Control Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2492(bX4X B) 
shall be deemed to be satisfied as of the 
date of enactment of this Act with respect 
to the action taken pursuant to section 802 
(a) of that Act that is described in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section. 

(b) SPECIFICATION OF  BENEFITS.— The 
action referred to in subsection (a) is the 
denial to articles imported from Panama of 
preferential tariff treatment under the Gen- 
eralized System of Preferences (19 U.S.C. 
2461 and following) and the Caribbean 
Basin Economic Recovery Act (19 U.S.C. 
2701 and following) pursuant to Presidential 
Proclamation 5779 of March 23, 1988. 

SEC. 104. REPORT ON PANAMANIAN BANK SECRECY 
LAWS. 

(a) CONGRESSIONAL CONCERNS.—The Con- 
gress commends the Endara Government 
for its cooperation and assistance in freezing 
Panamanian bank accounts believed to be 
implicated in narcotics-related and other il- 
legal financial transactions. The Congress 
remains concerned, however, that the cur- 
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rent status of bank secrecy laws in Panama 
may lend itself to continued criminal abuse 
of those laws despite the best intentions of 
the Endara Government. 

(b) Report.—Therefore, no later than 
April 15, 1990, the President shall submit a 
detailed report to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate on specific actions being undertaken 
by the Government of Panama to modify 
the existing bank secrecy regime in order to 
facilitate detection and prosecution of crimi- 
nal activities, including— 

(1) the modification of bank secrecy laws 
by the Government of Panama; 

(2) the conclusion of an exchange-of-infor- 
mation agreement between the United 
States and Panama; and 

(3) agreements entered into by the Gov- 
ernment of Panama or in the process of ne- 
gotiation that are designed to deter illegal 
financial transactions and to facilitate early 
detection and prosecution of such illegal ac- 
tivities. 

TITLE II—EASTERN EUROPE AND 
YUGOSLAVIA 
SEC. 201. ASSISTANCE TO SUPPORT TRANSITION TO 
DEMOCRACY, 

(a) AvTHORITY.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the President may 
use up to $10,000,000 of the funds appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1990 to carry out chap- 
ter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2346 and following; 
relating to the economic support fund) to 
support the process of democratic transition 
in East European countries and Yugoslavia, 
in addition to amounts otherwise available 
for such purposes. 

(b) LrMriTATION.—Funds provided under 
this section shall be made available only— 

(1) after the President has certified to the 
Congress that the country where funds are 
being expended has had, or is scheduled to 
have, open and free multiparty national or 
regional elections; and 

(2) in such a manner so as to benefit sub- 
stantially a full range of non-Communist 
political parties in the countries in which 
such funds are used. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. FASCELL] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD] will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker. H.R. 3952 is being con- 
sidered under expedited procedures in 
order to provide the President with 
the authority to immediately remove 
the remaining restrictions on aid and 
trade with Panama and provide urgent 
assistance. This bill permits the ad- 
ministration to initiate the steps 
which must be taken to assist in re- 
turning Panama to civilian control and 
recommence economic activity. Under 
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the administration's plan, this legisla- 
tion will be followed by a much larger 
package, authorizing some $500 mil- 
lion in supplemental fiscal year 1990 
appropriations and an equal amount 
in credits and guarantees, designed to 
jump start the economy. 

H.R. 3952 also authorizes up to $10 
million in assistance for democracy for 
the countries of Eastern Europe. This 
bill is being used as the vehicle for this 
initiative in order to provide pre-elec- 
tion assistance to those countries 
which have experienced rapid political 
transformation since the enactment in 
November of the SEED Act and have 
scheduled free, multiparty elections 
for this spring. 

H.R. 3952 was referred to four com- 
mittees—the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Committee on Ways and 
Means, Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I appreciat- 
ed the expeditious consideration of 
the bill by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and the willingness of the 
Committees on Appropriations and 
Banking to support the bill’s consider- 
ation in the House without formal 
action by those committees. The bill 
has been drafted and brought to the 
floor in the period of a week. It has 
been done with the cooperation of the 
four committees, the administration, 
the House leadership, and the Senate. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations reported an identical bill, and 
the Senate is expected to consider the 
House passed bill tomorrow. The bill 
could be signed into law as early as 
this week end. I would like to com- 
mend the many participants for the 
cooperative and bipartisan approach 
which they brought to the process of 
developing this bill and which permit- 
ted a quick consensus. 

I urge all members to vote in favor 
of this urgent legislation to support 
democratic, civilian government in 
Panama and Eastern Europe. 

I submit for the Recorp a brief sum- 
mary of the bill: 


Summary Or DRAFT BILL ON PANAMA 


SECTION 101—ASSISTANCE 


(a) Economic Assistance authorizes $32 
million for urgent economic assistance for 
Panama; exempts this assistance from the 
provision in FY 1990 appropriations act 
which restricts deobligation/reobligation 
authority to funds being used in the same 
region; authorizes $10 million for housing 
guarantees; and authorizes Trade Credit In- 
surance Program for Panama. 

(b) Law Enforcement authorizes $1.2 mil- 
lion for Administration of Justice and train- 
ing law enforcement authorities, notwith- 
standing the prohibition against police 
training in section 660 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act; authorizes use of MAP and FMS 
pipeline for procurement of equipment for 
law enforcement forces, except not more 
than $500,000 may be used for procurement 
of lethal equipment; and 15 day notification 
period is waived for non-lethal assistance 
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provided as justified to Congress within 15 
days of enactment. 

(c) Brooke-Alexander waives restrictions 
against assistance to countries in arrears on 
repayment of U.S. government loans. 

SECTIONS 102 AND 102—ANTINARCOTICS 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sections 102 (FAA) and 103 (Narcotics 
Trade Control Act) lift restrictions on aid 
and trade with Panama for reasons of nar- 
cotics trafficking. 

SECTION 104—BANK SECRECY LAWS 

Commends Endara government for freez- 
ing bank accounts implicated in narcotics- 
related transactions and requires Presiden- 
tial report on steps by the Panamanian gov- 
ernment to modify bank secrecy and deter 
illegal financial transactions. 

SECTION 201—EASTERN EUROPE 

Authorizes up to $10 million for assistance 
to support the process of democratic transi- 
tion in Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia, sub- 
ject to 15-day notification requirement and 
Presidential certification that multi-party 
elections have been held or are scheduled in 
the recipient country. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
House has moved quickly to consider 
this important legislation providing 
certain U.S. assistance and trade bene- 
fits for Panama. 

The administration has proposed a 
two-part $1 billion Panama assistance 
package to address the emergency and 
long-term needs of the Panamanian 
people. The second part of the pack- 
age will be a supplemental assistance 
program which the House will consid- 
er in March. 

The first part of the package, which 
we are considering now, authorizes $42 
million for an emergency assistance 
program. This program will include 
funds for new housing, employment 
and public works, small business reha- 
bilitation, and technical assistance. 

The remainder of the bill waives nu- 
merous prohibitions in current law 
which were passed to put some teeth 
into the U.S. sanctions against Noriega 
and his regime. 

By waiving those prohibitions and 
thus withdrawing United States sanc- 
tions now that a democratic govern- 
ment is in place, the bill we are now 
considering will allow Panama's pri- 
vate sector to serve as the key to that 
nation’s economic recovery. 

Panama and, particularly, its private 
sector will once again benefit from a 
package of loans, guarantees, market 
access, and private investment incen- 
tives under such initiatives as the Car- 
ibbean Basin Initiative [CBI], the 
Generalized System of Preferences 
[GSP], the Overseas Private Insur- 
ance Corporation [OPIC], and U.S. 
sugar quota programs. 

The administration has estimated 
that the worth of the benefits of these 
programs to Panama is approximately 
$500 million. 
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I believe that the first part of this 
two-part package sets out a reasonable 
but appropriate and responsible com- 
mitment on the part of the United 
States to assist both the emergency 
and long-term needs of the Panamani- 
an people. 

I would also like to note that this 
bill provides $10 million to support the 
process of democratic transition in 
East European countries. At a crucial 
time in the development of democracy 
in this important part of the world, 
this important initiative also deserves 
our support. 

I urge all Members to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. BROOMFIELD], the dis- 
tinguished ranking member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, for his 
remarks and his assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI], the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of H.R. 3952, the 
Urgent Assistance for Democracy in 
Panama Act of 1990, which the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means ordered fa- 
vorably reported to the House yester- 
day. 

Section 103 of that bill enables the 
President to restore immediately trade 
benefits to Panama as part of his pro- 
gram of economic assistance to aid 
Panama's recovery efforts. These ben- 
efits consist of preferential duty-free 
treatment under the generalized 
system of preferences and Caribbean 
basin initiative programs that were re- 
moved as trade sanctions in March 
1988. Specifically, section 103 waives 
the 45 legislative-day period under the 
Narcotics Control Trade Act for con- 
gressional disapproval of the certifica- 
tion by the President on January 26 
that the new government of Panama is 
fully cooperating with the United 
States on narcotics control. 

While recognizing the urgency of 
economic aid to Panama, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means is very con- 
cerned about reports that the Endara 
government is resisting changes in 
bank secrecy laws that are necessary 
to prevent the continuation of money 
laundering in Panama. The committee 
expects the administration to keep it 
fully informed of its efforts to ensure 
that Panama fully complies with the 
President's certification in this regard. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support H.R. 3952. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Is the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LAGOMARSINO] now 
controlling the time? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I am controlling the time temporarily. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the gentleman from 
California is recognized. 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my 
strong support for H.R. 3952, legisla- 
tion to authorize U.S. assistance for 
Panama and to support the transition 
to democracy in Eastern Europe. 

The decision by President Bush to 
send American forces to Panama was 
supported by both the Panamanian 
people and by a majority of Ameri- 
cans, as well. The President chose a 
course of action designated to accom- 
plish four objectives: To protect Amer- 
icans living in Panama; to protect 
American interests in the Panama 
canal; to restore democracy in Panama 
and to bring to justice indicted drug 
kingpin Manuel Antonio Noriega. 

All four of those objectives were ac- 
complished. While all of us regret the 
loss of life—both American and Pana- 
manian—that resulted from this mili- 
tary action, the defense of freedom 
and democracy and the prevention of 
even greater threats against Ameri- 
cans fully justified the President's de- 
cisive order to introduce American 
combat troops into Panama. 

The defense of both democracy and 
of U.S. national security interests in 
Panama deserve our strong support. 
We have both rights and obligations in 
Panama, and it is vital that we help 
the Endara administration in Panama 
strengthen its government  institu- 
tions, its economy, and its control over 
the security forces. Moreover, if we are 
to see the prompt return of all the 
American troops sent to Panama in 
December, it is imperative that we 
help the Panamanians develop for its 
new public force the police functions 
necessary to provide for the security 
of Americans and Panamanians living 
in Panama. 

This assistance package deals with 
the immediate needs of Panama and 
provides the President with the flexi- 
bility he requires to respond effective- 
ly to the desperate conditions for some 
sector in Panama. Obviously, followup 
legislation will be necessary as addi- 
tional areas where assistance can be 
useful are identified. In order to re- 
spond to emergency conditions, howev- 
er, it is essential that we act expedi- 
tiously. : 

I enthusiastically join those of my 
colleagues who have commended our 
U.S. Armed Forces personnel who 
served and continue to serve so effec- 
tively in Panama and also our com- 
mander in chief for his decisive leader- 
ship at a critical time in U.S. history. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
vital legislation. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. CROCKETT], the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Western Hemisphere Affairs. 
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Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, 
while I support the compromise fash- 
ioned by my colleagues and the admin- 
istration which provides that the fiscal 
year 1990 supplemental appropriations 
bill will return to the African foreign 
aid account the $30 million which the 
administration now wants to give 
Panama, I still have very grave con- 
cerns about the very disturbing pat- 
tern and practice that is emerging 
with respect to the African foreign aid 
account. 

This is the second time this year 
that the administration has attempted 
to raid the meager African aid budget 
to give money to other regions of the 
world. 

Just this past September, the State 
Department proposed that $10 million 
in funds earmarked for Somalia be re- 
programmed for use in the resettle- 
ment of ethnic Turkish refugees who 
had fled Bulgaria. 

The situation in Turkey may, 
indeed, have merited the immediate 
attention of our Government, but 
Turkey alone already receives more 
U.S. financial assistance than all of 
the countries of Africa together. 

It was a travesty for the administra- 
tion to look to the paltry foreign aid 
appropriations for Africa to find those 
funds for Turkey. 

There were tremendous unmet needs 
for those funds for refugees on the Af- 
rican continent. All of us have seen 
the pictures of starvation in the Horn 
of Africa—a cause for which our col- 
league, Mickey Leland, gave his life. 

Africa is, after all, home to the 
world's largest refugee population. 
And that is, precisely, why the Con- 
gress had earmarked those funds for 
Africa and why members objected so 
strongly to the reprogramming. 

Fortunately, faced with our adamant 
congressional opposition, the adminis- 
tration decided to look elsewhere for 
funds for Turkish refugees. 

Now, we are told that we have no 
choice but to tranfer $30 million in aid 
from Africa to Panama. The adminis- 
tration claims to be unable to find the 
funds needed for Panama anyplace 
except in the minuscule amount of aid 
we give to Africa. 

Wnhy Africa again? Why not Central 
America? The State Department re- 
cently reported that there were more 
than $700 million in unexpended 
funds in the aid accounts of four Cen- 
tral American countries—El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Costa Rica. 

Let me point out that $700 million in 
unexpended funds is more than the 
$575 million that all of Africa received 
in fiscal year 1990. And had the ad- 
ministration chosen an intraregional 
transfer of funds from Central Amer- 
ica to Panama, it could have done so 
quickly and easily without needing 
congressional consent. 

It's time for the administration and 
Congress to end this blatant and will- 
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ful disregard for Africa. No region of 
the world has experienced the steep 
economic decline that Africa has in 
the past few years; and yet, Africa is 
still allocated the smallest portion of 
U.S. foreign assistance—less than 6 
percent. And Africa is still the region 
first and hardest hit when cuts in as- 
sistance are made. 

In his State of the Union speech, 
President Bush said, and I quote: 
"Every one of us must confront and 
condemn racism. * * * Not next week, 
not tomorrow, but right now. Every 
single one of us." 

I urge the Congress here and now to 
stop this pattern and practice of 
taking from the poorest continent in 
the world to provide for middle- and 
upper-income countries. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CRANE]. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that. this bill, originally drafted to 
assist Panama, has now become a vehi- 
cle to increase U.S. foreign assistance 
to Eastern Europe, and Yugoslavia. 
Unfortunately, in my view, this makes 
H.R. 3952 totally unacceptable. The 
short description of the bill is very 
misleading since it attempts to mask 
the dual purpose of this legislation, 
the second title of which provides ex- 
panded foreign aid to Eastern Europe. 

The issues related to Panama and to 
Eastern Europe are farther apart than 
the miles that separate them geo- 
graphically. Congress should deal with 
them separately. Originally, this bill 
was intended primarily to extend or 
reinstate certain benefits to Panama 
following that country's liberation 
from the tyrannical rule of Gen. 
Manuel Noriega. In my view, that goal 
should be the sole focus of this legisla- 
tion. 

Although I cannot support H.R. 
3952 in the form before us today, pri- 
marily because I question the wisdom 
of rushing massive foreign aid to East- 
ern Europe before that region has 
demonstrated a true commitment to 
and actual implementation of demo- 
cratic principles, I want to reaffirm 
my support for the people of Panama 
who have struggled so long for the 
freedom that is now in their grasp. 

Section 103 of the bill is the section 
under the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. These provi- 
sions would immediately reinstate 
tariff benefits for Panama under the 
Generalized System of Preferences 
[GSP] for developing countries and 
under the Caribbean Basin Initiative 
[CBI]. The duty-free treatment of cer- 
tain imports to the U.S. from Panama 
under these two programs was sus- 
pended on March 23, 1988 by the 
President under the Narcotics Control 
Trade Act after determining that 
Panama was not cooperating with the 
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U.S. in the fight against drug traffick- 
ing. 

Now that the duly elected adminis- 
tration of President Guillermo Endara 
has assumed the reigns of government 
in Panama, it is appropriate for the 
U.S. to act quickly to support this new 
leadership. Unfortunately, under ex- 
isting law, the President must recom- 
mend to Congress that trade benefits 
be reinstated and that recommenda- 
tion must pend before Congress for 45 
days of continuous session. During 
this time, the Congress would have 
the option of passing a joint resolution 
disapproving the President's determi- 
nation. 

This is a long time to wait for such a 
fragile economy, long devastated by 
corrupt leadership and repressive poli- 
cies. It is also a long time to wait for 
the new government, widely supported 
by the American people and anxious 
to begin the process of healing and re- 
vitalizing the economy of their coun- 
try. 

H.R. 3952 would waive the 45-day 
layover requirement and allow these 
trade benefits to go into effect almost 
immediately. These provisions, along 
with the additional foreign assistance 
benefits to Panama provided under 
the bill, are extremely important to 
Panama not only substantively but 
also as a demonstration of the contin- 
ued support of the United States for 
freedom and democracy in Panama. 

It is very unfortunate that the bill 
has gained controversy and opposition 
because of unrelated provisions deal- 
ing with Eastern Europe. I strongly 
believe that we should enact the 
Panama provisions separately, and 
quickly, but we need to remove the un- 
related sections and address the East- 
ern European question on its own 
merits based on adequate commit- 
ments to freedom, democracy, and 
market principles made by individual 
countries in that region. 

I have long supported the Panama- 
nian people in their struggle for self- 
determination and freedom. I have 
also considered vital the strategic im- 
portance of that country, and have 
spoken out strongly against the 
Panama Canal Treaty which was the 
first step demonstrating a policy of ne- 
glect by the United States. Such a 
policy paved the way for militaristic 
leadership. Now we have another 
chance to stand up for the Panamani- 
an people and for freedom and self- 
government in that region. 

The United States put a great deal 
at risk when it stepped in to insure 
that the government elected by the 
Panamanian people could indeed have 
the chance to govern. The Panamani- 
an people embrace the same ideals, 
principles, and desire for certain in- 
alienable rights that brave young 
American men and women so recently 
fought to reaffirm. Some died in this 
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precious cause. To those that died and 
to the Panamanian people who have 
also suffered and died over the years 
waiting for freedom, we owe every 
ounce of support we can muster to 
assure that these ideals are preserved. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
reject H.R. 3952, strip the unrelated 
provision from the bill, and move 
quickly to enact new legislation incor- 
porating those provisions that support 
the Panamanian people along their 
new road to freedom and democracy. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. GEJDEN- 
son] who is the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on International Economic 
Policy and Trade and who has taken 
the lead with respect to the Panama 
question now for quite some time. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
commend the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FascELL], the chairman of the 
committee, and the leadership of the 
House for reaching out to the Presi- 
dent in an area where there is broad 
agreement in the Congress. Often 
times when we disagree out of princi- 
ple we are accused of being partisan. I 
hope that some of my friends on the 
other side who raise the partisan issue 
when it is to their advantage recognize 
that where we agree on the proper 
course for the United States that the 
chairman of this committee and the 
leadership of this House have rushed 
forward with as quick a process as pos- 
sible. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BROOMFIELD], who always is 
someone it is a pleasure to work with 
on this and other issues I think recog- 
nizes that. There are times when we 
have deep disagreements. But where 
there is an agreement, the chairman 
and the Speaker and the majority 
leader of this House assist the admin- 
istration in every way they can. 

We do owe a debt to Panama. The 
economic embargo has caused a signif- 
icant portion of the crisis they pres- 
ently face. There is no question that 
within Panama we need to see changes 
in their banking laws and à movement 
toward full participation of all their 
citizens in this new democracy they 
have undertaken. 

This is an important step to try to 
start that economy, which is stalled, 
but it is an economy which has great 
strength within it. The revenues from 
the Canal, the revenues from the pipe- 
line, the fact that it is a dollar econo- 
my gives it a certain stability and an 
opportunity for rebuilding that often 
is not present in other countries in 
similar situations. 

This is a first step. I would hope the 
administration comes quickly to the 
Congress with its final piece of legisla- 
tion. If this area of the world was im- 
portant enough to risk and lose Ameri- 
can lives for, to those of our colleagues 
who often take great pride in voting 
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against foreign assistance but then go 
to the floor and applaud military 
intervention, if it was worth risking 
and losing American lives, it is worth 
more capital to make sure that this de- 
mocracy becomes a democracy and 
that its people prosper. 

Again, I commend the chairman and 
the leadership as well as the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] 
for their efforts. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SoLo- 
MON]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, the world is upside 
down. I never thought I would stand 
on this floor and say I concur whole- 
heartedly with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [(Mr. GEJDEN- 
son]. But it is not often that I take 
the floor of the House in order to an- 
nounce my support for a foreign aid 
bill. Today happens to be one of those 
times, and it is only the second time in 
my 12 years in this Congress. 

This package for Panama is a neces- 
sary part of finishing the job that Op- 
eration Just Cause began. 

Let me take off my hat to the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. FASCELL], 
chairman of the committee, and to the 
ranking Republican, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] for 
bringing this package to the floor the 
way they have today. I find this pack- 
age particularly worthwhile because it 
does combine, and I would ask my 
friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
TRAFICANT] and my other colleagues to 
listen, this package combines aid, 
trade and investment and that is im- 
portant for Panama and for the Amer- 
ican people. 

Prior to Noriega's reign of repression 
and plunder, Panama had the highest 
standard of living and the most well 
developed economic and physical in- 
frastructure in all of Central America. 
So our task here today is to help the 
Panamanians build on that foundation 
that is already there. 

Mr. Speaker, some of my conserva- 
tive colleagues have raised some con- 
cern about $10 million being in this 
bill for Eastern Europe. I for one 
would have preferred to see that come 
here under a different bill too. But the 
fact of the matter is it is in the bill, 
and the reason we are a deliberative 
body, and the reason we do compro- 
mise is because we have to accomplish 
something. We have done that, and 
again I say to the gentleman from 
Florida, the gentleman from Michigan 
and the Ways and Means Committee, 
they have done a very able job. 

Limitations on that $10 million are 
built into the last section of the bill. 
For my conservative colleagues out 
there listening and questioning wheth- 
er they are going to vote for this bill, 
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let me just read this. It says (1) after 
the President has certified to the Con- 
gress that the country where funds 
are being expended has had, or is 
scheduled to have, open and free mul- 
tiparty national or regional elections." 
That is important. That is why I am 
going to vote for the bill, because that 
limitation is in here. 

Second, “in such a manner so as to 
benefit substantially a full range of 
nonCommunist political parties in the 
countries in which such funds are 
used." 
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There is plenty of protection for 
those of us who are concerned that 
these funds are going to go to a Com- 
munist party or a Communist Govern- 
ment. I think we all should get behind 
this bill. 

I take off my hat to the gentleman 
from Florida, Mr. DANTE FASCELL, and 
the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, for bringing this bill 
before us in a timely manner and in 
the form in which it is. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Russo] a 
member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, it is criti- 
cal that before the United States 
moves to life sanctions on Panama 
that we obtain from their government 
and their banking community assur- 
ances that the country’s bank secrecy 
laws will be changed to prevent hidden 
banks accounts and money laundering. 
The United States must insist that we 
get from Panama an exchange-of-in- 
formation agreement and a require- 
ment that Panama override bank se- 
crecy and confidentiality laws such an 
agreement should provide for the ex- 
change of such information, not limit- 
ed to information concerning nationals 
or residents of the United States or 
Panama, as are necessary to enforce 
the tax laws of the United States and 
Panama, whether criminal or civil pro- 
ceedings. We have insisted on and ob- 
tained such exchange of information 
agreements from many other coun- 
tries, such as many Caribbean coun- 
tries that are part of the Caribbean 
Basin initiative. An article in the New 
York Times yesterday states that the 
Panamanian Government is resisting 
United States pressure to change their 
bank secrecy laws. 

Let me quote from that article in the 
New York Times: 

The nation's new President, Guillermo 
Endara, has for years been a director of a 
Panamanian bank used extensively by Co- 
lombia's Medellín drug traffickers. 

Guillermo (Billy) Ford, the Second Vice 
President and chairman of the banking 
commission, is a part owner of the Dadeland 
Bank of Florida, which was named in a 
court case two years ago as a central finan- 
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cial institution for one of the biggest Medel- 
lin launderers, Gonzalo Mora. 

Rogello Cruz, the new Attorney General, 
has been a director of the First Interameri- 
cas Bank, owned by Gilberto Rodriguez Ore- 
juela, one of the bosses of the Cali drug 
gang in Columbia. 


It is no wonder they are resisting 
United States pressure to change the 
bank secrecy laws. It would be uncon- 
scionable for the Congress to act at 
this time to improve economic rela- 
tions with Panama without first 
taking this essential step that will 
help to crackdown on Panama’s flour- 
ishing drug trade, which uses Pana- 
ma's bank laws to its benefit. We must 
insist that Panama cooperate with the 
United States on this issue. 

The text of the article referred to is 
as follows: 

Panama Is RESISTING U.S. PRESSURE TO 
ALTER INADEQUATE BANK LAWS 


(By Stephen Labaton) 


Panama, Feb 5.—Officials of the new Pan- 
amanian Government are resisting United 
States pressure to change the banking laws 
that the Americans say have made the 
country a haven for enormous illicit drug 
profits before Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega 
was removed from power. 

“The only problem of money laundering 
in Panama is the newspapers that mention 
that Panama is a big money-laundering 
center," Edgardo Lasso Valdes, president of 
the Panamanian banking association and 
one of the country’s seven banking commis- 
sioners, said in an interview. “To be honest, 
we don’t feel there is any problem.” 

But a senior State Department official 
here, who asked not to be identified, said 
the existing laws “are grossly inadequate” 
to prevent money laundering, a process in 
which illegally earned profits are deposited 
in bank accounts or legitimate businesses, 
then withdrawn as "clean money." He said 
the United States was strongly urging 
Panama to revise them. 

Indeed, American law-enforcement offi- 
cials and legislators are concerned that the 
new Government and the country's appetite 
for foreign investment will actually lead to 
even greater use of Panamanian financial 
institutions to conceal illicit drug profits. 

In a series of interviews in recent days, 
local banking regulators, senior Panamani- 
an officials and United States officials dem- 
onstrated through their comments a grow- 
ing tension between the two nations over 
the money-laundering issue. A fight now ap- 
pears likely in Congress over a proposed $1 
billion aid package for Panama. 

An extensive review of Panamanian bank- 
ing records and court documents shows, too, 
that many senior leaders in the Govern- 
ment, while never accused of money laun- 
dering, have had strong ties to corrupt 
banks. Several of the banks have either 
been indicted for money laundering or been 
shut because of pressure from the United 
States. , 

TOP OFFICIALS' BANK TIES 


The nation's new President, Guillermo 
Endara, has for years been a director of a 
Panamanian bank used extensively by Co- 
lombia's Medellin drug traffickers. 

Guillermo (Billy) Ford, the Second Vice 
President and chairman of the banking 
commission, is a part owner of the Dadeland 
Bank of Florida, which was named in a 
court case two years ago as a central finan- 
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cial institution for one of the biggest Medel- 
lin launderers, Gonzalo Mora. 

Rogello Cruz, the new Attorney General, 
has been a director of the First Interameri- 
cas Bank, owned by Gilberto Rodriguez Ore- 
juela, one of the bosses of the Cali drug 
gang in Colombia. 

There is no evidence that President 
Endara, Vice President Ford, Mr. Cruz or 
other current leaders were aware of or in- 
volved with the illegal operations carried 
out at the banks to which they have ties. 
But officials of the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration and the Justice Department 
say the business connections and friend- 
ships make it difficult to believe that any 
real crackdown against money laundering is 
likely. 

American law-enforcement officials said 
they had evidence that Panamanian banks 
were used to launder money through the 
waning hours of the administration of Gen- 
eral Noriega, who is awaiting trial in Miami 
on drug and money-laundering charges. And 
though most of General Noriega's senior 
aides remain either fugitives or in jail, all 
the bankers with whom they are said to 
have dealt remain in key positions. 

"I'm very concerned about it," said Sena- 
tor John F, Kerry, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts, who has held extensive hearings on 
money laundering and the use of Panamani- 
an banks. This is the moment to do some- 
thing—but it now appears that not enough 
is being done." 

LONG HISTORY OF AIDING MONEY LAUNDERERS 


Panama's secrecy laws and tax breaks for 
foreign depositors, coupled with the coun- 
trys proximity to cocaine production and 
trafficking in the Andes, have long made 
banks here a kind of hidden tub for cleaning 
dirty money. 

In a recent interview, President Endara 
acknowledged that the success of Panama's 
financial center in the 1970's and 1980's was 
a result of the Latin American drug cartels. 

Increased pressure is now on the nation's 
banks, whose foreign deposits have fired 
rapid economic growth for two decades, to 
lure back more foreign investors, many of 
whom had left during the turmoil of recent 
months. 

ILLEGALITIES AID GNP 


The financial community represents as 
much as 15 percent of the Panamanian 
economy, according to Government figures. 
Last year, the gross national product was es- 
timated at $1.76 billion, and virtually all 
economists agree that laundered drug 
money, arms sales and other illicit income 
have played a large role in the accumulation 
of that wealth. 

The United States imposed economic sanc- 
tions on Panama in 1988 in an attempt to 
halt money laundering. As a result some 
banks were forced to freeze some deposits, 
and some hanks failed. Until the sanctions, 
Panamanian authorities would occasionally 
seize assets of suspected accounts but would 
generally not provide information to law-en- 
forcement authorities. 

Merchants from Colon. on the Atlantic 
coast about 50 miles north of Panama City, 
said one common way of laundering money 
was the purchase of large amounts of 
clothes with millions of dollars in drug prof- 
its. The clothes are then shipped to Colom- 
bia and sold for Colombian pesos, which are 
deposited in local banks. 

HIDDEN BANK ACCOUNTS AND SECRECY LAWS 


But the strongest attraction for money 
launderers appears to be Panama's hidden 
bank accounts. 
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The bank secrecy laws permit a depositor 
to sue a bank if confidential information is 
disclosed, and prosecutors can also bring 
criminal charges against the banker who, 
without authorization, provides information 
about an account. Panama also has corpo- 
rate secrecy protection that enables the 
founder or founders of a business to keep 
their identity secret. 


TALKS ON COOPERATION 


Negotiations have been under way to 
forge an agreement on cooperation between 
Panamanian and American law-enforcement 
authorities, following a preliminary agree- 
ment signed last month by the Panamanian 
Government and the State Department. 

Nonetheless, the widely held view among 
drug officials is that as banking restrictions 
imposed during the period of United States 
sanctions are lifted over the next four 
months, illegal profits will again pour into 
many of the country's 110 banks. 

“Given the chaos and general turmoil of 
the country following the invasion, there is 
now an excellent opportunity for organized 
crime and the cocaine cartels to step back 
in," said James E. Preston, an Arizona pros- 
ecutor who has spent recent months on a 
Federal grant studying international money 
laundering. 

President Endara has said he sees no need 
for any significant banking-law changes and 
so does not expect any. The National Bank- 
ing Commission, which regulates banks, is 
dominated by local and international bank- 
ers, many of whom agree with the President 
and Mr. Lasso that the magnitude of the 
drug problem has been exaggerated. 


FEELINGS OF RESENTMENT OVER U.S. PRESSURE 


Disputing reports by the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration and other people at 
the Justice Department, the new Finance 
Minister, Mario Galindo, said in an inter- 
view that there was no money-laundering 
problem in Panama. Many banks and some 
officials expressed resentment over pressure 
by the United States to alter the banking 
system. 

Mr. Lasso, who is also general manager of 
the Panamanian branch of the Internation- 
al Bank of Costa Rica, said it was hypocriti- 
cal of United States officials to be citing 
Panamanian banks. He said the punishment 
meted out recently in the two largest drug 
money-laundering cases in the United 
States shows that American officials them- 
selves are not particularly tough on money 
laundering. 

The settlements were of $5 million over 
four years in the case of Banco de Occidente 
and $14 million for Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International. Both banks admit- 
ted in courts that their Panamanian 
branches were used extensively to launder 
drug money. 

"How can you ask us to break a bank in 
Panama when all they do in the U.S. is pay 
a fine?" Mr. Lasso asked. We don't under- 
stand it. It gives us some doubts.” 


REPUTABLE BANKS DRIVEN OUT 


The economic sanctions have driven out 
some of the more reputable international 
banks, and many of those left continue to 
be found to have drug ties, knowingly or 
not. Testimony in one recent case tied a 
third of the banks to laundering operations 
for drug money. Most of those banks were 
used not as points at which customers would 
deposit cash but rather as places to which 
launders in the United States would elec- 
tronically transfer funds for deposit. 
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Virtually all those banks remain in oper- 
ation today, and none were prosecuted for 
laundering. 

“There are already laws here on the books 
that make money laundering illegal,” said a 
senior banker who has been in Panama for 
more than 20 years and now works at a 
large Asian bank in Panama City. "But the 
laws have only been as good as the people 
who enforce them.” 


IMPORTANT BANKING TIES OF TOP PANAMA 
OFFICIALS 

It is difficult to find any senior officials 
here who do not have important ties to 
banks. 

President Endara has for years been a di- 
rector of Banco Interoceanico de Panama, 
one of the two dozen Panamanian banks 
named in a case based on a Federal Bureau 
of Investigation case code-named Cash-web/ 
Expressway. F. B. I. agents posing as money 
launderers were given large amounts of cash 
in that case by Colombians in the United 
States who instructed them to transfer the 
funds to these 24 banks. 

Mr. Endara, a corporate lawyer before be- 
coming President, is a close friend of Carlos 
Eleta, a Panamanian businessman who was 
arrested in Atlanta in April on charges of 
conspiring to set up a major cocaine smug- 
gling ring. Released on bail, he is now await- 
ing trial. 

The families of First Vice President Ricar- 
do Arias Calderon and the Finance Minister, 
Mr. Galindo, are also heavily involved in 
banking. Mr. Galindo's cousin, Samuel 
Lewis Galindo, is chairman of Banco del 
Istmo. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DyMALLy]. 

Mr. DYMALLY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to rise in 
opposition to any kind of legislation 
which would help people who have 
been devastated by an invasion. That 
is not my intention. 

I simply want to raise a couple of 
issues. One, for the third time in 
recent years we are raiding the Africa 
account to support other regions. 

The Latin American region is not 
without adequate funds. We could 
have gotten the $30 million which we 
have taken from the African account 
to send to Panama. 

The second issue I want to raise is 
that we seem to equate democracy 
with free elections. And we do not take 
into account that free elections in 
Panama have not included a number 
of poor people and a number of people 
of color. It is like saying we have free 
elections in New York but blacks and 
Puerto Ricans cannot participate. 

As we administer aid in Panama, we 
have to keep in mind the fact that by 
and large this country has had some 
very racist policies in the administra- 
tion of its Government and its policies. 

We need to examine very closely the 
whole operation of race relations in 
Panama as we proceed to give them 
American taxpayer dollars. 
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CHANGING AID TO AFRICA (DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
PLUS ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND) 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Percent 
Anca of total 
Fiscal year 

984 $667 13.95 
1985 759 966 
1988 636 125 
1989 645 126 
1990 575 111 
1991 (request) 616 109 


Among all the world’s regions, sub- 
Saharan Africa has experienced sub- 
stantial absolute and proportional cuts 
in economic aid in the last few years. 
Between fiscal year 1984 and fiscal 
year 1988, allocations to Africa plu- 
metted from $667 million to $636 mil- 
lion and fell further to $575 million in 
fiscal year 1990. In proportional terms 
they fell from 13.95 percent of the 
total to 11.1 percent. 

The administration’s fiscal year 1991 
request confirms this trend and aggra- 
vates it. The proposed level—$616 mil- 
lion—would be $50 million below fiscal 
year 1984, $143 million below fiscal 
year 1985 and $29 million below fiscal 
year 1989. In proportional terms, it 
would take Africa down to only 10.9 
percent of the total economic aid, well 
below the 13.95 percent of fiscal year 
1984 and even the 12.5 percent of 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989. 

No region has experienced the steep 
economic decline that Africa has in 
the past few years, according to the 
World Bank. 

The decline in Africa's per capita 
output during the 1980's, together 
with the decline in the 1970's, will 
wipe out all its rise in per capita 
output since 1960. As a result, low- 
income Africa is poorer today than in 
1960. Improvements over those years 
in health, education, and infrastruc- 
ture are increasingly at risk. For the 
first time since World War II, a whole 
region has suffered retrogression over 
a generation. 

Two-thirds of African countries have 
embarked, amidst unfavorable exter- 
nal trends like falling commodity 
prices and high interest rates, upon 
important economic policy reforms 
that Eastern Europe is now just con- 
sidering and beginning. But these re- 
forms will not succeed if the United 
States and other donors cut back on, 
rather than increase their resources. 

United States aid to Africa is propor- 
tionally lower than all of our major 
allies and not commensurate with our 
important national interests on the 
continent. As the cold war eases, we 
need to pay more, not less, attention 
to these interests. First there are evi- 
dent humanitarian interests concern- 
ing the poorest and most recently de- 
colonized continent. Second, Africa is 
of economic interest importance, pro- 
ducing more than 25 percent of 15 
minerals essential to United States 
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productivity and supplying us with 
nearly 40 percent of our imported oil. 
U.S. exports generally amount to over 
$4 billion annually, supporting over 
160,000 American jobs. Nearly 40 per- 
cent of these exports comprise agricul- 
tural equipment or products. Third, 
Africa comprises a third of the world's 
nations and its support is critical in 
terms of our new global foreign policy 
agenda of environmentalism, the war 
on drugs, antiterrorism, and creating 
the conditions for economic and politi- 
cal reforms in an interdependent 
world. 

Beyond assuring that the $130 mil- 
lon to be transferred to Panama 
under this legislation shall be restored 
in the Panama supplemental, we need 
to support major increases in the 
fiscal year 1991 budget for develop- 
ment assistance to Africa. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I thank 
the chairman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, later today the House 
will vote on H.R. 3952 to provide emer- 
gency economic assistance to the new 
government of Panama. 

Before we vote, however, all Ameri- 
cans should be aware of the continu- 
ing allegations of drug money launder- 
ing against Panamanian banks, some 
of them with leading government offi- 
cials on their boards of directors. 

U.S. law enforcement agencies have 
confirmed the widespread use of Pana- 
manian banks throughout the 1980's 
by the cocaine cartels which utilize 
that country's banking secrecy laws to 
conceal deposits of billions of dollars 
in drug-derived funds. The president 
of the Panamanian banking associa- 
tion denies there is a problem; but our 
own State Department acknowledges 
that existing antilaundering laws are 
grossly inadequate. 

I do not hesitate to vote for econom- 
ic aid to a reviving democracy that has 
historic, economic, and strategic im- 
portance to the United States. 

But we should all be very cautious— 
and on notice—about voting to spend 
our own taxpayer money to any gov- 
ernment that cannot, or will not, take 
aggressive action against the drug car- 
tels that are pouring billions of dollars 
in narcotic poison into the United 
States. 

According to the New York Times, 
the extent of illicit activity in the 
Panamanian economy is no state 
secret. "[V]irtually all economists 
agree that laundered drug money, 
arms sales, and other illicit income 
have played a large role in the accu- 
mulation of (Panama's] wealth," the 
Times reported yesterday. 

I recognized that much of this activi- 
ty took place during the reign of Gen. 
Manuel Noriega, and with his approv- 
al, and that our 1988 sanctions were 
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designed in part to halt the money 
laundering activities. But apparently 
lea evil that Noriega did lives after 
nim. 

And I am concerned that current 
leaders of the new government main- 
tain their close ties to institutions that 
have been directly implicated in drug 
money laundering. 

President Guillermo Endara, for ex- 
ample, has long served as a director of 
a bank used heavily by the Medillin 
drug cartel. 

Second Vice President Guillermo 
Ford is the chairman of the banking 
commission, and a part owner of the 
Dadeland Bank of Florida, named 2 
years ago as a central financial institu- 
tion for Gonzalo Mora, one of the Me- 
dillin cartel’s biggest money laun- 
derers. 

And Rogello Cruz, the new Attorney 
General, is a director of the First In- 
teramericas Bank, owned by one of the 
bosses of the Cali gang in Colombia. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not oppose this 
bill, but I do raise serious concerns 
that the Congress not begin down the 
long road of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in aid to Panama without 
strong assurances that vigorous action 
will be taken against drug money laun- 
derers. 

To those in Panama who raise objec- 
tions of United States interference, I 
respond: I believe the American tax- 
payer, who is writing the checks for 
Panama aid, have a right to know that 
the banks in which their money is 
being deposited, and the government 
that we are supporting, is drug free. 
That is not intereference: it is protect- 
ing our investment. 

I will be watching the ongoing nego- 
tiations between our governments, and 
will want an accounting from the 
State Department, the Justice Depart- 
ment, and the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration before supporting addi- 
tional funds to Panama. We are pro- 
viding aid to a struggling democracy. 
But we will not write a blank check to 
those without the commitment to 
rooting out drug trafficking and drug 
profiteers. 

The text of the article referred to is 
as follows: 

PANAMA Is RESISTING U.S. PRESSURE To 

ALTER "INADEQUATE" BANK LAWS 
(By Stephen Labaton) 

PANAMA, February 5.—Officials of the new 
Panamanian Government are  resisting 
United States pressure to change the bank- 
ing laws that the Americans say have made 
the country a haven for enormous illicit 
drug profits before Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega was removed from power. 

"The only problem of money laundering 
in Panama is the newspapers that mention 
that Panama is a big money-laundering 
center," Edgardo Lasso Valdes, president of 
the Panamanian banking association and 
one of the country's seven banking commis- 
sioners, said in an interview. To be honest, 
we don't feel there is any problem." 

But a senior State Department official 
here, who asked not to be identified, said 
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the existing laws "are grossly inadequate" 
to prevent money laundering, a process in 
which illegally earned profits are deposited 
in bank accounts or legitimate businesses, 
then withdrawn as "clean money." He said 
the United States was strongly urging 
Panama to revise them. 

Indeed, American law-enforcement offi- 
cials and legislators are concerned that the 
new Government and the country's appetite 
for foreign investment will actually lead to 
even greater use of Panamanian financial 
institutions to conceal illicit drug profits. 

In a series of interviews in recent days. 
local banking regulators, senior Panamani- 
an officials and United States officials dem- 
onstrated through their comments a grow- 
ing tension between the two nations over 
the money-laundering issue. A fight now ap- 
pears likely in Congress over a proposed $1 
billion aid package for Panama. 

An extensive review of Panamanian bank- 
ing records and court documents shows, too, 
that many senior leaders in the Govern- 
ment, while never accused of money laun- 
dering. have had strong ties to corrupt 
banks. Several of the banks have either 
been indicted for money laundering or been 
shut because of pressure from the United 
States. 


TOP OFFICIALS' BANK TIES 


The nation's new President, Guillermo 
Endara, has for years been a director of a 
Panamanian bank used extensively by Co- 
lombia’s Medellin drug traffickers. 

Guillermo (Billy) Ford, the Second Vice 
President and chairman of the banking 
commission, is a part owner of the Dadeland 
Bank of Florida, which was named in a 
court case two years ago as a central finan- 
cial institution for one of the biggest Medel- 
lin launderers, Gonzalo Mora. 

Rogello Cruz, the new Attorney General, 
has been a director of the First Interameri- 
cas Bank, owned by Gilberto Rodriguez Ore- 
juela, one of the bosses of the Cali drug 
gang in Colombia. 

There is no evidence that President 
Endara, Vice President Ford, Mr. Cruz or 
other current leaders were aware of or in- 
volved with the illegal operations carried 
out at the banks to which they have ties. 
But officials of the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration and the Justice Department 
say the business connections and friend- 
ships make it difficult to believe that any 
real crackdown against money laundering is 
likely. 

American law-enforcement officials said 
they had evidence that Panamanian banks 
were used to launder money through the 
waning hours of the administration of Gen- 
eral Noriega, who is awaiting trial in Miami 
on drug and money-laundering charges. And 
though most of General Noriega's senior 
aides remain either fugitives or in jail, all 
the bankers with whom they are said to 
have dealt remain in key positions. 

“I'm very concerned about it" said Sena- 
tor John F. Kerry, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts, who has held extensive hearings on 
money laundering and the use of Panamani- 
an banks. This is the moment to do some- 
thing—but it now appears that not enough 
is being done." 


LONG HISTORY OF AIDING MONEY LAUNDERERS 


Panama's secrecy laws and tax breaks for 
foreign depositors, coupled with the coun- 
try’s proximity to cocaine production and 
trafficking in the Andes, have long made 
banks here a kind of hidden tub for cleaning 
dirty money. 

In a recent interview, President Endara 
acknowledged that the success of Panama's 
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financial center in the 1970's and 1980's was 
a result of the Latin American drug cartels. 

Increased pressure is now on the nation's 
banks, whose foreign deposits have fired 
rapid economic growth for two decades, to 
lure back more foreign investors, many of 
whom had left during the turmoil of recent 
months. 


ILLEGALITIES AID G.N.P. 


The financial community represents as 
much as 15 percent of the Panamanian 
economy, according to Government figures. 
Last year, the gross national product was es- 
timated at $1.76 billion, and virtually all 
economists agree that laundered drug 
money, arms sales and other illicit income 
have played a large role in the accumulation 
of that wealth. 

The United States imposed economic sanc- 
tions on Panama in 1988 in an attempt to 
halt money laundering. As a result some 
banks were forced to freeze some deposits, 
and some banks failed. Until the sanctions, 
Panamanian authorities would occasionally 
seize assets of suspected accounts but would 
generally not provide information to law en- 
forcement authorities. 

Merchants from Colon, on the Atlantic 
coast about 50 miles north of Panama City, 
said one common way of laundering money 
was the purchase of large amounts of 
clothes with millions of dollars in drug prof- 
its. The clothes are then shipped to Colom- 
bia and sold for Colombian pesos, which are 
deposited in local banks. 


HIDDEN BANK ACCOUNTS AND SECRECY LAWS 


But the strongest attraction for money 
launderers appears to be Panama's hidden 
bank accounts. 

The bank secrecy laws permit a depositor 
to sue a bank if confidential information is 
disclosed, and prosecutors can also bring 
criminal charges against the banker who, 
without authorization provides information 
about an account. Panama also has corpo- 
rate secrecy protection that enables the 
founder or founders of a business to keep 
their identity secret. 


TALKS ON COOPERATION 


Negotiations have been under way to 
forge an agreement of cooperation between 
Panamanian and American law-enforcement 
authorities, following a preliminary agree- 
ment signed last month by the Panamanian 
Government and the State Department. 

Nonetheless, the widely held view among 
drug officials is that as banking restrictions 
imposed during the period of United States 
sanctions are lifted over the next four 
months, illegal profits will again pour into 
many of the country's 110 banks. 

"Given the chaos and general turmoil of 
the country following the invasion, there is 
now an excellent opportunity for organized 
crime and the cocaine cartels to step back 
in," said James E. Preston, an Arizona pros- 
ecutor who has spent recent months on a 
Federal grant studying international money 
laundering. 

President Endara has said he sees no need 
for any significant banking-law changes and 
so does not expect any. The National Bank- 
ing Commission, which regulates banks, is 
dominated by local and international bank- 
ers, many of whom agree with the President 
and Mr. Lasso that the magnitude of the 
drug problem has been exaggerated. 

FEELINGS OF RESENTMENT OVER U.S. PRESSURE 

Disputing reports by the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration and other people at 
the Justice Department, the new Finance 
Minister, Mario Galindo, said in an inter- 
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view that there was no money-laundering 
problem in Panama. Many bankers and 
some officials expressed resentment over 
pressure by the United States to alter the 
banking system. 

Mr. Lasso, who is also general manager of 
the Panamanian branch of the Internation- 
al Bank of Costa Rica, said it was hypocriti- 
cal of United States officials to be citing 
Panamanian banks. He said the punishment 
meted out recently in the two largest drug 
money-laundering cases in the United 
States show that American officials them- 
selves are not particularly tough on money 
laundering. 

The settlements were of $5 million over 
four years in the case of Banco de Occidente 
and $14 million for Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International. Both banks admit- 
ted in courts that their Panamanian 
branches were used extensively to launder 
drug money. 

"How can you ask us to break a bank in 
Panama when all they do in the U.S. is pay 
a fine?" Mr. Lasso asked. We don't under- 
stand it. It gives us some doubts.” 

REPUTABLE BANKS DRIVEN OUT 


The economic sanctions have driven out 
some of the more reputable international 
banks, and many of those left continue to 
be found to have drug ties, knowingly or 
not. Testimony in one recent case tied a 
third of the banks to laundering operations 
for drug money. Most of those banks were 
used not as points at which customers would 
deposit cash but rather as places to which 
launderers in the United States would elec- 
tronically transfer funds for deposit. 

Virtually all those banks remain in oper- 
ation today, and none were prosecuted for 
laundering. 

“There are already laws here on the books 
that make money laundering illegal," said a 
senior banker who has been in Panama for 
more than 20 years and now works at a 
large Asian bank in Panama City. “But the 
laws have only been as good as the people 
who enforce them.” 

IMPORTANT BANKING TIES OF TOP PANAMA 
OFFICIALS 


It is difficult to find any senior officials 
here who do not have important ties to 
banks. i 

President Endara has for years been a di- 
rector of Banco Interoceanico de Panama, 
one of the two dozen Panamanian banks 
named in a case based on a Federal Bureau 
of Investigation case code-named Cash-web/ 
Expressway. F.B.I. agents posing as money 
launderers were given large amounts of cash 
in that case by Colombians in the United 
States who instructed them to transfer the 
funds to these 24 banks. 

Mr. Endara, a corporate lawyer before be- 
coming President, is a close friend of Carlos 
Eleta, a Panamanian businessman who was 
arrested in Atlanta in April on charges of 
conspiring to set up a major cocaine smug- 
gling ring. Released on bail, he is now await- 
ing trial. 

The families of First Vice President Ricar- 
do Arias Calderon and the Finance Minister, 
Mr. Galindo, are also heavily involved in 
banking. Mr. Galindo's cousin, Samuel 
Lewis Galindo, is chairman of Banco del 
Istmo. 

PANAMA REVIEWS BANK CHANGES THAT 
WOULD PREVENT LAUNDERING 
(By David Harris) 

PANAMA City, Panama.—In an effort to 
wipe out money laundering by drug traffick- 
ers, Panama's new government is consider- 
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ing changes in its banking secrecy laws, 
which have been called ‘grossly inad- 
equate” by a U.S. official. 

Bankers, meanwhile, say they are worried 
that any changes could harm Panama's re- 
covery as an offshore banking center after 
massive capital flight by foreign depositors 
since 1987. 

No proposals have been made public, and 
the head of Panama's National Bank said 
recently that he did not know what was in 
store. 

Panamanian President Guillermo Endara, 
however, said at a news conference with 
U.S. Vice President Dan Quayle last week 
that Panama is committed to fighting drug 
trafficking and that some changes are being 
examined. 

"We don't know yet what exact changes 
will have to be made in the banking laws," 
he said at the end of Mr. Quayle's three-day 
visit. 

But he added that because under existing 
law authorities can examine accounts when 
sufficient evidence exists to warrant an in- 
vestigation, "the changes we are talking 
about are not that major." 

A U.S. official, however, said that the 
United States was not heartened by Mr. En- 
dara's remarks and that present laws are 
“grossly inadequate.” 

"I wasn't very reassured by President En- 
dara's words on this subject, but we're early 
on in this game," said the official, who 
asked not to be identified. 

The official said that existing laws left too 
much discretion to Panamanian authorities 
to decide when to examine a particular ac- 
count and had been designed to let cronies 
of deposed strongman Gen. Manuel Noriega 
expose illicit activities by rivals. 

But he sought to reassure bankers that 
the changes the United States wants would 
not allow it to go on a fishing expedition 
and said "there will be procedural safe- 
guards.” 

U.S. banking experts are in Panama look- 
ing at what changes might be made and 
draft agreements will be drawn up soon for 
negotiation, he said. 

While there are no hard figures on how 
much drug money moved through Panama 
last year, U.S. officials say the Central 
American nation flourished as a money- 
laundering center until the Dec. 20 U.S. 
military intervention that ousted Gen. Nor- 
iega. 

Panama's bankers, meanwhile, are wor- 
ried. 

Foreign deposits dropped from about $30 
billion in June 1987, when Panama's politi- 
cal crisis erupted, to about $8 billion before 
the U.S. action, according to Panama's Na- 
tional Bank. 

They say deposits are just beginning to 
trickle back, and talk of changing the secre- 
cy laws drives customers away. 

“We don’t want any changes in that law 
[that] we don't think it is needed," said 
Rene Diaz, general manager of Panama's 
International Bank. The secrecy law is not 
made for the United States, it is made for 
Panama." 

The president of the Panama Banking As- 
sociation said he told visiting U.S. officials 
recently that the banking community is not 
necessary opposed to an agreement as long 
as it does not threaten the secrecy law. But 
he added the officials are not clear about 
what changes they had in mind. 

"We don't know what they really want," 
said Edgardo Lasso Valdes, who also heads 
the International Bank of Costa Rica. 
"They are just saying they want an agree- 
ment.“ 
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Panamanian Vice President Guillermo 
Ford said earlier this month that with a 
new judicial system in place there is no im- 
mediate need to change the law. He echoed 
Mr. Endara that Panama will no longer be 
used as a money-laundering haven. 

“Secrecy will not be used for illegal pur- 
poses, period," he said. "They have a claim 
against an account, we have a judiciary now 
we feel proud of all the way up to the Su- 
preme Court. They can use our system. Se- 
crecy is not synonymous with corruption." 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hype]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to briefly say the elections in Panama 
were free down there last May, that it 
was one of the most observed elections 
in history, certainly in this hemi- 
sphere and the Endara government 
won by a 3-to-1 margin. 

So the taking of office of the Endara 
government is in fulfillment of the 
democratic process. 

I also would like to take issue with 
the words of my friend from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DvMaALLY], who said the coun- 
try was devastated by the invasion. It 
was devastated by Mr. Noreiga and the 
Dignity Battalions. It was liberated by 
the invasion. There is a vast differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as raiding the 
African account, I think it should be 
understood that the $30 million was to 
be taken from money for Somalia, and 
Somalia was not eligible because of its 
horrible human rights record. 

So we would not send them any 
money. That was part of it. 

The other was for the Sudan, which 
does not have a government, which 
has undergone a military coup. 

So the areas of Africa are not ho- 
mogenous. There are different coun- 
tries and different sums allocated to 
different countries. 

So no hardships would have been 
worked on people who have a minimal 
respect for human rights. 

As far as the banking laws are con- 
cerned, Panama does not even have a 
parliament yet. So the bank laws will 
be addressed when their parliament is 
elected and takes office. 

Mr. Aronson, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, has 
pledged a review, a close review of the 
banking laws. We are told by experts 
that they have adequate laws, they 
just need to be enforced. They have 
not been enforced. 

I feel all of us will be very cautious 
to make sure that laundering, which 
was part of the Colombian Mafia's op- 
eration under Mr. Noriega and his 
predecessor, Mr. Torrejos, with whom 
we were happy to conclude a treaty to 
provide the Panama Canal to the Gov- 
ernment of Panama, there was not 
much of an improvement under Nor- 
eiga, if any. So I think we will be very 
cautious. We will make sure launder- 
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ing is not facilitated by weak laws or 
unenforced laws. 

I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. FascELL] and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD] and their respective 
staffs for the timely, effective re- 
sponse to a fledgling democracy in our 
hemisphere. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WoLPE], the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to lend my support to this legislation, 
but I also want to underscore, as I do 
so, the concern a number of us have 
that $30 million of the funding in this 
legislation is to be reprogrammed from 
the Africa region. 

The gentleman from Illinois is cor- 
rect when he indicates that the money 
cannot now appropriately be spent in 
Somalia and Sudan. That is not the 
issue. The issue is that there are enor- 
mous high priorities in the remainder 
of the African Continent where that 
money could be directed. It needs to 
be emphasized, among all of the 
world’s regions, sub-Saharan Africa 
alone has experienced both absolute 
and proportional cuts in United States 
economic aid in the last few years. 

Between fiscal years 1984 and 1988, 
allocations to Africa plummeted from 
$667 million to $636 million and they 
fell further to $575 million in fiscal 
year 1990. In proportional terms they 
fell from 13.95 percent of the total to 
11.1 percent. 

The administration’s fiscal year 1991 
request confirms this trend and aggra- 
vates it. The proposed level—$616 mil- 
lion—would be $50 million below fiscal 
year 1984, $143 million below fiscal 
year 1985, and $29 million below fiscal 
year 1989. In proportional terms, it 
would take Africa down to only 10.9 
percent of the total economic aid, well 
below the 13.95 percent of fiscal year 
1984 and even the 12.5 percent of 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989. 
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It also needs to be emphasized that 
no region has experienced the steep 
economic declines that Africa has in 
the past few years. Africa is very low 
on the totem pole of American foreign 
policy interests and concerns to our 
enormous disadvantage, in terms of 
our own strategic, economic, and polit- 
ical interests. 

In terms of trade and potential 
trade, in terms of imports of natural 
resources, in terms of our humanitari- 
an concerns, Africa is a very important 
continent indeed. I share the concern 
expressed by some of my colleagues 
about the recommended transfer of 
funds. In fact, I indicated to the Ad- 
ministration, when I was first ap- 
proached, that I did not support the 
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transfer unless the account would be 
made whole. I have been given such 
assurances. 

Our leadership here in the House, 
and the leading members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committees and the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the 
House and Senate, have all provided 
assurances that the $30 million to be 
reprogrammed from Sudan and Soma- 
lia will be part of the fiscal year 1990 
Panama supplemental that will soon 
come before the Congress. 

The administration likewise has pro- 
vided assurances it will not object to 
the reinclusion of those funds in the 
supplemental so that the Africa 
amounts will be kept whole. Only on 
that basis can this legislation be af- 
firmed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] has 7% 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FascELL] has 5% 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my strong support for H.R. 
3952, a bill to lift certain restrictions 
on Panama. 

During the 2 years of Manuel Norie- 
ga's dictatorship in Panama, the 
nation became a haven for narcotics 
traffickers and money laundering. In 
an endeavor to restrict these activities, 
the U.S. Government imposed a series 
of economic sanctions on that nation. 
We ceased Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation privileges, as well as 
halting Export-Import Bank and U.S. 
sugar quota programs. 

Following the successful Operation 
Just Cause," President Bush has pre- 
pared a $1 billion aid program to help 
Panama get back on its feet again. 
H.R. 3952 comprises the first two aid 
packages, each totaling $500 million in 
aid. 

The first aid package authorizes $42 
million to meet immediate humanitari- 
an needs, including a housing pro- 
gram, public works, small business re- 
habilitation, and technical assistance 
to strengthen the Panamanian justice 
system. 

The other critical aspects of this leg- 
islation are that it waives the prohibi- 
tions necessary to restore Panama's 
eligibility for the above-mentioned 
programs and trade benefits with the 
United States and provides the neces- 
sary certification under the Narcotics 
Control Act, based on the Endara gov- 
ernment's commitment to playing a 
cooperative role with the United 
States in the antidrug war. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an appropriate 
timely measure. I urge my colleagues 
to fully support its adoption. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
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gentleman from California (Mr. 
TORRES]. 

Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of the emergency assistance package 
for Panama that was approved yesterday by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. This aid will 
meet immediate needs of the Panamanians, 
including assistance for housing and urgently 
needed communication equipment for law en- 
forcement. 

However, | am compelled to tell my col- 
leagues that there are serious deficiencies in 
the area of money laundering that must be ad- 
dressed as we proceed with consideration of 
the larger administration aid package legisla- 
tion over the next 2 months. As a member of 
the Banking Committee, | have, for a number 
of years, been actively working to strengthen 
our domestic banking laws to curb money 
laundering through U.S. banks. | am equally 
distressed by drug-money-laundering transac- 
tions in Panama, which are to a large extent 
facilitated by Panama's current bank secrecy 
laws. 

While | am pleased to see the bill before us 
today includes a mandatory report to Con- 
gress on Panamanian bank secrecy laws by 
April 15, we should not approve additional as- 
sistance until more concrete steps are taken 
by the Panamanians to stop the laundering of 
billions of dollars through their banks. 

It is estimated that as many as one-third of 
all Panama's banks are involved in money 
laundering. Yet, not one has been prosecuted 
for money laundering and all of them remain 
in operation today. Unfortunately, money laun- 
dering remains big business in Panama. This 
is just not acceptable as we in this country are 
undertaking an all-out war on drugs and drug- 
related crime. The American people are com- 
mitted to ending the drug scourge and we 
should expect no less of a commitment from 
those countries to whom we extend our tax- 
payers' dollars. 

| am announcing today that | will be intro- 
ducing a proposal to secure from the Panama- 
nians positive, measurable progress in the war 
on money laundering in exchange for our aid 
dollars. | will be working closely with the For- 
eign Affairs Committee to see that we have 
meaningful money-laundering reforms incor- 
ported into the second phase of the Panama- 
nian aid package. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SCHUMER]. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, first 
let me thank the gentleman for ceding 
me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been very much 
troubled by this huge aid request, be- 
cause Panama is one of the world cap- 
itals of money laundering. In fact, 
many have argued that if Panama had 
not been fulfilling to the role it has 
been with its bank secrecy laws, the 
amount of illegal drugs flowing into 
this country would have been much 
decreased. 

Now there is no more Noriega, but 
there are still the same laws to protect 
drug profits. There is still money laun- 
dering going on. There are disturbing 
signs at the top of the Panamanian 
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leadership that they do not intend to 
change. The Panamanian banking 
commissioner says there is no prob- 
lem, the Panamanian Finance Minis- 
ter says they are not going to change. 
Even the President, Mr. Endara, says 
he sees no need to change any laws. 

I think both this body and the other 
body, we should all put Panama on 
notice: No more aid until they get rid 
of their bank secrecy laws that allow 
the drug profiteers to continue killing 
our young men and women on the 
streets of our cities. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 seconds to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the Task Force on the 
Foreign Affairs International Narcot- 
ics, I want to respond and be very 
direct to the very, very significant ar- 
guments made by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. SCHUMER], and prior to 
that, both the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Russo] and the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. MILLER]. 

There is a reality to what they say 
that would be underscored. They have 
suffered for a long time with the non- 
enforcement of any laws that were on 
the books in Panama with enormous 
amounts of money laundering, with 
the use by the Medellin cartel and 
other drug traffickers as a haven for 
money laundering, as a haven for traf- 
ficking and as a haven for themselves, 
a safe haven. We believe that with the 
advent of the Endara government 
which was popularly elected, there will 
be a change. It is a smidgen too early, 
quite honestly. We would ask if the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Schu- 
MER] and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Russo] and the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. MILLER] had their 
way, we would ask of the Panama- 
nians, something I do not believe they 
are quite capable of doing at this 
moment. 

However, we anticipate exactly what 
those gentlemen want to do, and what 
Mr. ScHUMER says ought to be done. 
No. 1, this bill only authorizes $32 mil- 
lion in temporary aid. The administra- 
tion still must come back for signifi- 
cant authorization for the amounts of 
money that they want for Panama. 

One of the items that I will be look- 
ing for, and we discussed this at the 
committee meeting yesterday, will be a 
commitment on money laundering 
then, and changing bank secrecy laws 
in addition to enforcing the existing 
laws. No 2, in this bill there is a com- 
mitment because there is a provision 
that by April 15 there will be a report 
to Congress by the administration, by 
the President, on the movement 
toward changes in the bank secrecy 
laws. No. 3, the certification process 
for trafficking in growing countries. 
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Though the certification process 
which will take place March 1 for all 
the trafficking and producing coun- 
tries will allow Members to go over 
what Panama is doing for the fiscal 
year 1991 authorization to provide 
money, without sanctions. When the 
President comes in and certifies 
Panama, as I am sure he will, we are 
going to want to know exactly what 
“fully cooperative” means, in terms of 
the money laundering issue. We are 
going to hold their feet to the fire. 

The gentleman from Illinois is cor- 
rect. They do not have a legislature. It 
will be impossible to change their laws 
now. They should be on notice as of 
today, we want some changes. We 
want them to commit to those 
changes. This business about saying 
that there is not any change necessary 
ought to be rhetoric left in the dust. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GRAY]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation, However, I 
am concerned. I am concerned we are 
often in the position of lobbying the 
poorest nations to finance and trans- 
fer funds to other nations. 

However, I am pleased to know that 
there is a commitment that funds that 
are being temporarily transferred 
from the Africa account, in order to 
meet this emergency need, will be re- 
stored. Therefore, I join with the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. WOLPE], 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CROCKETT], and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DvMarLv] in their con- 
cern about Africa. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEREU- 
TER], a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

I rise in strong support of the 
Panama legislation. Indeed, I am 
happy to be a cosponsor of it. I have, 
quite sincerely, great respect for the 
leadership of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on both sides of the 
aisle. 

I would have to say, however, I am 
also a member of the Committee on 
Banking, and perhaps it is appropriate 
that my remarks follow those of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Schu- 
MER], and the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. SMrrH]. Specifically, on section 
104, it appropriately requires the 
President to report to Congress by 
April 15 of this year on progress being 
made by the Government of Panama 
in modifying and enforcing the bank 
secrecy laws and other banking laws. 

This is within the shared burden, in 
this instance, of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and the House 
Committee on Banking, appropriately. 
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It is my understanding further that 
the report of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs that accompanies H.R. 
3952 states that this report will be re- 
ferred to both the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 
This issue is surely one in which the 
Banking Committee has a long-stand- 
ing interest. The majority and the mi- 
nority on the Banking Committee 
have asked me to speak on this matter 
and to assure the Members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of our 
interest in this matter, and I would 
say further that since the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KOosTMAYER] 
gave indication at the meeting of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs the 
other day that he would be offering a 
further amendment relating to the 
Panamanian banking law, the Banking 
Committee will certainly scrutinize 
this section in anything offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania or oth- 
erwise. 

Finally, though, I want to say that I 
think it is appropriate that we do 
focus on the actual implementation of 
existing banking law and not simply 
on exactly whether the law is suffi- 
cient as it exists in Panamanian stat- 
utes. This has been a major concern to 
all of us in the Congress, especially 
those on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and on the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do rise in strong 
support of this Panama legislation. It 
is the first of at least two necessary 
bills that the Congress will have to 
pass this year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MoNTGOMERY). The Chair will state 
that the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BROOMFIELD] has 3 minutes re- 
maining, and the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FascELL] has 1% minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
TRAFICANT], who has been patiently 
awaiting his turn. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I 
oppose the bill for two reasons. No. 1, 
we have captured Noriega with the 
freedom fighters in October. Our Gov- 
ernment said, "No." In my opinion, 
the CIA and our President wanted 
Noriega dead, not alive. We should 
have an investigation, not an appro- 
priation. 

Second of all, I opposed the Panama 
Canal Treaty to start with. I am 
against more foreign aid, and this new 
money will come out of a supplemen- 
tal appropriation the taxpayers are 
going to pay for. 

Finally, Noriega was a crook. We 
went in there after him. I say, When 
you knock down and kick down Al Ca- 
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pone's door, you don't build him a new 
house, folks.” 

I think it is time to take a look at 
kids who cannot read in America and 
start spending some bucks at home. 
We conjure up ways to find money for 
everybody. I do not mean to demean 
the chairman of this committee, be- 
cause he is one of the best in the 
House, and he is probably doing the 
right thing. I may be wrong, but I am 
sick and tired of this, and I am voting 
no. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield one minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bipartisan bill 
brought to the floor by the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman 
from Florida. I congratulate them for 
that effort. This is a very important 
piece of legislation. 

The effort in Panama is more than 
simply an effort to go in and knock 
out Noriega, as important as that was. 
Now we have an obligation to make 
certain that we assure the kind of sta- 
bility in Central America that allows 
us to move on from there, that allows 
us to do something about the drug- 
running that was going on through 
that country, that allows us to take 
steps to assure that the neighboring 
countries around Panama benefit from 
what happened there, and also allows 
us to assure that the Panama Canal 
remains a major economic asset for 
this entire hemisphere. 

Mr. Speaker, by moving forward on 
this bill today, it seems to me that we 
give those kinds of guarantees, and I 
would like to thank the gentleman for 
bringing it to the floor. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
support of this legislation and | commend the 
authors for bringing it to the floor today. 

| have been to Panama three times over the 
past 6 weeks. | went once before Operation 
Just Cause and then shortly after the military 
action. Just two weekends ago, | accompa- 
nied Vice President DAN QUAYLE there and | 
can tell you that things have settled down 
quite a bit. 

support President Bush's decision to bring 
our troops home by the end of this month, but 
as we do that, | think it is important to give 
Panama the means to strengthen their civilian 
police force. President Endara and his Vice 
Presidents told us they would prefer that 
American troops stay on in Panama for a 
while because of their concern about being 
able to keep order after we pull out. 

As you know, Noriega's thugs ran the police 
and the army, so it is going to take time and 
some money to help them build that police 
force. 

That is why the funding for training law en- 
forcement authorities is so important, even 
though it would be an exception to the prohi- 
bition against police training under section 660 
of the Foreign Assistance Act. This is a nec- 
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essary exception, given the circumstances 
that exist today in Panama. Noriega's thugs 
ran the army and the civilian police forces. We 
want to make sure the forces of democracy 
get their law enforcement people in place and 
prevent factions of the Dignity Battalions from 
having any chance to rise up and cause trou- 
ble for the Endara government. 

The bill also provides $500,000 for procure- 
ment of equipment for law enforcement pur- 
poses and that is also essential, in my opin- 
ion. 

We have given Panama the chance to have 
freedom with Operation Just Cause. Our 
troops and military equipment worked well. It 
was a totally successful operation and our 
troops deserve great credit for it. But we also 
have an obligation to help this struggling Gov- 
ernment get on its feet and move ahead. That 
is what this bill will do. 

The people of Panama must get behind 
their new Government and | am confident 
they will, because it was obvious from my 
visits that they approve of the United States 
action to rid their country of Noriega. But they 
do need our help and | think this action today 
is important to the continuation of the process 
of restoring democracy and freedom down 
there. | hope you will join me in support of the 
bill. 

SUMMARY OF DRAFT BILL ON PANAMA 
SECTION 101—ASSISTANCE 

(a) Economic Assistance: 

Authorizes $32 million for urgent econom- 
ic assistance for Panama. 

Exempts this assistance from the provi- 
sion in FY 1990 appropriations act which re- 
stricts deobligation/reobligation authority 
to funds being used in the same region. 

Authorizes $10 million four housing guar- 
antees. 

Authorizes Trade Credit Insurance Pro- 
gram for Panama. 

(b) Law Enforcement: 

Authorizes $1.2 million for Administration 
of Justice and training law enforcement au- 
thorities, notwithstanding the prohibition 
against police training in section 660 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 

Authorizes use of MAP and FMS pipeline 
for procurement of equipment for law en- 
forcement forces, except not more than 
$500,000 may be used for procurement of 
lethal equipment. 

15 day notification period is waived for 
non-lethal assistance provided as justified to 
Congress within 15 days of enactment. 

(c) Brooke-Alexander: 

Waives restrictions against assistance to 
countries in arrears on repayment of U.S. 
government loans. 

SECTIONS 102 AND 103—ANTINARCOTICS 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sections 102(FAA) and 103 (Narcotics 
Trade Control Act) lift restrictions on aid 
and trade with Panama for reasons of nar- 
cotics trafficking. 

SECTION 104—BANK SECRECY LAWS 

Commends Endara government for freez- 
ing bank accounts implicated in narcotics- 
related transactions and requires Presiden- 
tial report on steps by the Panamanian gov- 
ernment to modify bank secrecy and deter 
illegal financial transactions. 

SECTION 201—EASTERN EUROPE 

Authorizes up to $10 million for assistance 
to support the process of democratic transi- 
tion in Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia, sub- 
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ject to 15-day notification requirement and 
Presidential certification that multi-party 
elections have been held or are scheduled in 
the recipient country. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States military intervention in 
Panama has produced considerable debate 
among my constituents. Whatever the merits 
of the action, the final score on the United 
States policy in Panama will hinge not so 
much on what we already did but on what we 
do in the future. 

| generally have opposed military incursions 
by U.S. troops because they usually produce 
counterproductive results. They show a pro- 
Clivity for military solutions over diplomatic 
ones and fail to recognize the causes which 
give rise to conflict. They tend to mire our 
Government in untenable or unwinnable situa- 
tions and breed contempt among our neigh- 
bors around the world. This has been particu- 
larly true in Latin America, where the repeti- 
tion of United States intervention has left a 
legacy of bitterness and ill will. 

In Panama alone, the United States has in- 
tervened a dozen times in this century. It's no 
wonder that our latest action was greeted by 
nearly universal disapproval or opprobrium in 
the Western Hemisphere. Admittedly, many 
neighboring countries privately expressed a 
more supportive position than their public pos- 
ture. Nevertheless, the image of Yankee impe- 
rialism was again printed on newspapers 
throughout the region. 

At the same time, | believe that the Presi- 
dent had some good reasons for sending 
down American forces to Panama. We 
needed to protect American citizens and mili- 
tary personnel from unprovoked attacks by 
armed thugs under the control of then-Pana- 
manian dictator Manuel Noriega. General Nor- 
iega's declaration of a state of war also 
threatened major United States security inter- 
ests, including the Panama Canal. We needed 
to give Panama a chance to establish a 
democratic government, one stolen from the 
Panamanian people by General Manuel Nor- 
iega. Finally, we needed to stop the use of 
Panama as a safe haven and money laun- 
derer in the international drug trade. 

President Bush has now submitted a $1 bil- 
lion request for aid to Panama. | am leery of 
pumping that much aid into a small country so 
quickly. | can support the $42 million package 
before us today which also includes some 
trade preferences and loan guarantees. 

However, | would urge my colleagues to ex- 
ercise caution in approving further aid. We 
should first insist on the removal of all U.S. 
expeditionary troops, a clear commitment to 
democratic elections by the Endara govern- 
ment, and a workable game plan for using the 
aid. We must also weigh the merits of sending 
another $500 million of proposed supplemen- 
tal appropriations against our own pressing 
domestic needs and other competing humani- 
tarian needs in Africa and Eastern Europe. 

Finally, the test of our policy will depend on 
our willingness to fashion a constructive and 
creative policy toward all of Latin America. It 
will require that we recognize the dramatic 
changes in East-West relations and match our 
concern about democracy in Panama with 
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more even-handed treatment of all neighbors 
on the democratic path. 

This will mean we stop relying on security 
aid to prop up right-wing regimes and to arm 
proxy armies and start responding to the 
human needs of our neighbors with food, 
medicine, and technical aid. It will entail cre- 
ative solutions to the crushing burden of debt 
repayments in Mexico, Argentina, and Brazil, 
diplomatic backing for Chile in its effort to re- 
store civilian control, partnerships with 
Andean nations in the antidrug war, and a rec- 
ognition of the desperate poverty which grips 
most of Central America and the Caribbean, 
particularly in Haiti, These are the kinds of 
bridges to peace which we ought to be build- 
ing. 

In short, if our action in Panama serves to 
trigger a new awareness of hemispheric prob- 
lems and to engender new policies which ad- 
dress the key problems, then we will be on 
the right track. If not, | fear we will drift down 
the old, dead-end road of gunboat diplomacy 
and security aid. 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. Speaker, 
we have arrived at a point in history toward 
which decades of American foreign and de- 
fense policies have been directed. Freedom is 
returning to the countries of Eastern Europe, 
faster in some than in others to be sure, but 
the direction is clear, and, ! believe, irreversi- 
ble. 

We must now decide how best to seize the 
opportunities recent events in Eastern Europe 
have provided. Last month, had a chance to 
visit Poland and East Germany. In the meet- 
ings | had with leaders in both countries, the 
very clear impression | received was that, 
while there is no illusion as to the difficulty of 
the economic, social, and political challenges 
ahead, neither is there the slightest hesitation 
about doing whatever is necessary to meet 
them. Extraordinary sacrifice and patience will 
be required from the people of Eastern 
Europe, for their needs are great and their 
economies are not going to be reborn over- 
night. But | was struck by the spirit of hope 
found in the countries | visited, hope that 
those sacrifices for democratic reform would 
pay big dividends in the years to come. 

With commitment from within, and material 
and moral support from outside their borders, 
| believe that the hopes of the people of East- 
ern Europe will be realized. Nations with 
democratic traditions, like the United States, 
have a particular responsibility to ensure that 
the movement away from communism in East- 
ern Europe succeeds. This is a responsibility 
born only partly out of altruism. We have long 
talked of the benefits of freedom. That talk 
has inspired the people of Eastern Europe, 
who have now taken the first steps toward at- 
taining the kind of political and economic 
system we have so glowingly described. Who 
can believe that the United States will not be 
better off, by any imaginable standard of 
measurement, in being confronted by an East- 
ern Europe striving to open its markets and its 
political process, than by a Warsaw Pact ar- 
rayed threateningly behind armored divisions, 
missile batteries, and miles of barbed wire. 

Yes, investments in democracy cost money. 
Yes, we have unmet needs at home with le- 
gitimate claims on our budgetary resources 
which for too long have been ignored. But the 
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actions of those seeking liberty in the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe have presented us 
with opportunities we simply cannot afford to 
ignore. If the United States is not an active 
participant in the struggle now being waged by 
the democratic reform movements in those 
countries, we risk not only the success of 
those movements, but our credibility as a 
champion of liberty as well. 

Today we take a small, but important step 
in providing the kind of assistance the people 
of Eastern Europe need. H.R. 3952 builds on 
the program of aid Congress fashioned for 
Poland and Hungary last year. By restricting 
its economic assistance to countries in which 
free, multiparty elections have been held, or 
are scheduled, the legislation offers both clear 
political goals, which we should support, and 
an incentive for attaining them. More U.S. as- 
sistance is going to be required, especially in 
the economic area and we must be clear on 
that. But passage of this measure sends an 
important message that the United States is 
committed to working with the worlds' other 
democracies to ensure that the revolutions 
which began in the shipyards in Gdansk, the 
Streets of Prague and Budapest, and at the 
Berlin wall, do not fail. 

Mr. FAUNTROY, Mr. Speaker, | rise in quali- 
fied support of the bill before the House 
today. My qualification is based on the as- 
sumption that an agreement reached between 
the administration and those of us here on the 
Hill concerned about aid levels for Africa will 
be honored. 

|, along with Chairman WoLPE, Senator 
SIMON, and the entire membership of the 
Black Caucus were opposed to the resolution 
in its original form. Our opposition was based 
on the fact that $30 million was to be trans- 
ferred from the already depleted foreign aid 
allocations for sub-Saharan Africa. 

While | have supported the President in his 
efforts to restore democracy in Panama, it 
makes no rational sense to take precious re- 
sources away from the poorest region of the 
world. | am pleased, therefore, and can only 
support this bill, in light of the fact that Chair- 
man Osey, Chairman LEAHY, House leader- 
ship, and President Bush have agreed to re- 
store this $30 million in funds to the Africa ac- 
count during consideration of the supplemen- 
tal. | hope and trust that such a transfer is 
only the first step we take this year to ensure 
equitable treatment for sub-Saharan Africa. 

As a member of the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs, | want to briefly 
comment on a provision of the legislation that 
is within the shared jurisdiction of the Foreign 
Affairs and Banking Committees. Section 104 
requires the President report to Congress by 
April 15 on progress being made by the Gov- 
ernment of Panama in modifying its bank se- 
crecy laws. It is my understanding that the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that accompanies H.R. 3952 states that this 
report will be referred to the Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. It is also my expectation that 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Federal 
bank regulators will be consulted during the 
development of this report. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. Fas- 
CELL] that the House suspended the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3952. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SENSE OF CONGRESS CONCERN- 
ING OPERATION JUST CAUSE 
IN PANAMA 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
262) expressing the sense of Congress 
concerning Operation Just Cause in 
Panama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. Con. Res. 262 


Whereas the President, with the support 
of the Congress and the American people, 
acted decisively and appropriately in order- 
ing United States forces to intervene in 
Panama after making substantial efforts to 
resolve the crisis in Panama by political, 
economic, and diplomatic means in order to 
avoid resorting to military action; 

Whereas United States Armed Forces 
showed great dedication and professional- 
ism in their actions to restore democracy to 
Panama during Operation Just Cause, 
which began December 20, 1989; 

Whereas those United States military per- 
sonnel involved in the Panama operation 
performed their duties selflessly, as evi- 
denced by the tragic loss of 23 soldiers’ lives 
in support of the democratic aspirations of 
the people of Panama; 

Whereas those soldiers who lost their lives 
in Panama demonstrated the ful] measure 
of their devotion to their country and to the 
democratic ideal; 

Whereas the United States' action has re- 
ceived broad support and approval from the 
people of Panama; 

Whereas the United States' action in 
Panama was à response to à unique set of 
circumstances, and does not undermine the 
commitment of the government of the 
United States to the principle of non-inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of other 
countries; and 

Whereas the American people overwhelm- 
ingly support and are proud of the actions 
taken by the United States forces to further 
universal democratic ideals, to protect 
American lives and to bring to justice a 
major international criminal: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved that the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring): That the Con- 
gress— 

(1) expresses its sadness over the loss of 23 
United States soldiers' lives in Panama, and 
conveys deep condolences to the families of 
those who died in Panama; 

(2) commends the President for his efforts 
to provide for the early return to the United 
States of the remaining United States 
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troops engaged in Operation Just Cause; 
and 


(3) urges the President to continue his ef- 
forts to foster democratic ideals in Panama 
and the establishment of a democratic gov- 
ernment so long sought by the people of 
Panama. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, may I inquire, is the gentle- 
man from Michigan opposed to the 
bill? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
let me state that I am not opposed to 
the bill. I was not aware that the gen- 
tleman from California was going to 
be opposed to the bill. I would be glad 
to share my 20 minutes with the gen- 
tleman, if we could do it that way. We 
have a number of speakers who wish 
to be heard. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, let me say that I have no 
desire to be difficult. I would be satis- 
fied if the gentleman would yield the 
opposition an appropriate amount of 
time so that my speakers might be 
heard. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, let me 
suggest that we yield the opposition 5 
mintues. Would the gentleman be sat- 
isfied if he had a total of 10 minutes? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, that would be enough as long 
as some of our colleagues have an op- 
portunity to express their views. I 
know that both the gentleman from 
Michigan and the chairman of the 
committee are more than cooperative. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, we 
want to give the Members sufficient 
time to be heard. Let us just agree on 
the time here. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder if I might, by unanimous con- 
sent, ask that the gentleman from 
Florida, the gentleman from Califor- 
aia, and the gentleman from Michigan 
2ach have 20 minutes? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Michigan would just 
hold up on that request for a minute, 
let us see if we can get an agreement 
on time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that if the gentleman 
from California is opposed to the bill, 
he is entitled to the 20 minutes if he 
so requests it. 

Mr. FASCELL. I recognize that, Mr. 
Speaker, but if I may be heard for just 
1 minute, may I ask, if both the major- 
ity and the minority gave the gentle- 
man and the opposition 74% minutes 
apiece, for a total of 15 minutes in op- 
position to the legislation, would that 
be satisfactory? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Yes, 
of course it is, Mr. Speaker, I doubt if 
we will use all the time. I just want to 
make sure that those of us who are in 
opposition to the bill have enough 
time to express our views. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, The 
Chair is satisfied that the gentleman 
from California does not claim the 
time, and so, without objection, the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Florida is 
implemented. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair wishes to state the situation. 
The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] has 20 mintues, and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] 
also has 20 minutes. Without objec- 
tion, the gentleman from Florida and 
the gentleman from Michigan may 
yield 7% minutes each to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, without 
objection, I yield 7% minutes to the 
gentleman from California, and I will 
reserve the balance of my time for 
myself. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the same request. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the principal purpose 
of the resolution before the House is 
to commend the dedication of the U.S. 
military personnel involved in the op- 
eration in Panama. 

These men and women demonstrat- 
ed their dedication to American ideals 
and their professionalism in the coura- 
geous and correct manner in which 
they performed their responsibilities 
in this incursion. 

Our heartfelt sorrow is extended to 
those families who lost members in 
this action, and we hope they can take 
solace in the proud and courageous 
role which these Americans played in 
removing the yoke of oppression and 
restoring democracy to the Panamani- 
an people. 

The resolution takes note of the sup- 
port of the American people for the 
success of this action. It also com- 
mends the President for his efforts to 
extend democracy in Panama and to 
provide for the early return home of 
United States forces involved in the 
operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now like to 
defer to the principal author of this 
resolution, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, the ranking Republican on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to begin by 
saying how pleased I am that this res- 
olution has the support of both par- 
ties. 

It has been said that politics stops at 
the water's edge. That may not always 
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have been the case, but it reflects the 
principle that a President can sustain 
no great initiative in foreign affairs 
without the support of Congress. 

This resolution offers bipartisan 
support for the President and the 
thousands of soldiers who served in 
Operation Just Cause under his com- 
mand. 

The fact that it has such wide bipar- 
tisan support is due in no small meas- 
ure to two Members of this great 
House: the highly esteemed chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
DANTE FASCELL, and our distinguished 
colleague, STEVE SoLARZ. 

I would like to thank them and all 
the other Members who made it possi- 
ble to vote on this important resolu- 
tion today. 

Mr. Speaker, 2 months ago, Manuel 
Noriega was a brutish and dangerous 
tyrant. He had destroyed political 
freedom in Panama; his goons had as- 
saulted both Panamanian and Ameri- 
can civilians. 

What is more, this unpredictable dic- 
tator presented a serious threat to the 
West’s most strategically important 
waterway. 

Today Manuel Noriega is a common 
inmate in the U.S. prison system. For 
that outcome, America can thank the 
courage and professionalism of its 
Armed Forces and the decisive leader- 
ship of its President. 

I am sure the President and our men 
and women in uniform shared some 
dark days during the time when 
Manuel Noriega was able to avoid 
being captured. At the time, I recall 
faint stirrings of the kind of criticism 
that comes up when leaders engage in 
bold enterprises. 

President Bush and America’s fight- 
ing men and women stayed the course. 
In doing so, they won the support of 
their countrymen and the profound 
gratitude of the Panamanian people. 

Panama is once again a democratic 
nation. But freedom was obtained, as 
it always is, at no small cost. Twenty- 
three brave Americans gave their lives 
fighting for the rights of others. 

The deeds of these courageous sol- 
diers will not be forgotten. Their cour- 
age and their selflessness will be me- 
morialized in the resolution we passed 
today. 

The sacrifices made by our troops in 
Panama should not be in vain. This 
resolution urges the President to con- 
tinue his efforts to foster democratic 
ideals in Panama and help promote 
the kind of political and economic en- 
vironment in which democracy will 
thrive. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for this 
resolution. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY]. 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of this resolution that 
has been presented by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] and 
also supported by the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FascELL], the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the privilege of 
going to Panama twice since the Oper- 
ation Just Cause had been completed, 
and I might say, to follow up what the 
gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
BROOMFIELD] said, it was a totally suc- 
cessful military operation. The Ameri- 
can soldiers and volunteers did a 
splendid job. Mr. Speaker, we are 
saddened by the loss of lives and those 
severely wounded. 

So, Mr. Speaker, on behalf of us who 
have been down to Panama and saw 
that operation, I certainly think this 
resolution is in order, and I totally 
support it, and I commend the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] 
for getting it to the floor, as well as 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL], the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, only portions of this 
resolution should be approved. 

We all join every American in ex- 
pressing sadness over the loss of 23 
U.S. soldiers and convey deep condo- 
lences to their families. 

The resolution should also express 
sadness over the deaths of hundreds of 
Panamanians and offer condolences to 
their families. It should also express 
regret for the widespread physical de- 
struction caused by the U.S. invasion. 

We should not declare that the 
President acted appropriately in in- 
vading this small, weak nation. 

The invasion was unwise and illegal. 
It violated all of our treaties and 
agreements wherein we were bound 
not to intervene militarily in another 
country. 

Our invasion turned a Panamanian 
problem, the burden of having a cor- 
rupt and cruel leader into an Ameri- 
can problem. 

Like it or not, the invasion created 
for America a client state, with all the 
resulting obligations and expenses. 

We Americans have volunteered to 
be responsible for Noriega’s present 
and future, a formidable task involv- 
ing much expense, tedious legal pro- 
ceedings, and hyped up media cover- 
age. 

The war has also given us the re- 
sponsibility of repairing the enormous 
damage caused by the invasion. We ap- 
proved the first installment of $42 mil- 
lion today. We will be asked to ap- 
prove at least another billion. 

As time passes and the euphoria of a 
victorious war fades. President Bush 
will be hard put to justify legally this 
decision. 
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Our national security was not at 
risk. Neither American lives nor the 
Panama Canal were in danger. And 
there is no law licensing the President 
to send an invading army to arrest a 
minor drug suspect in a foreign coun- 
try. 

My view is the overwhelming majori- 
ty view of the nations of the world. 
The minority view is that the Presi- 
dent acted appropriately. 

I hope that President Bush will 
hereafter respect the constitutional 
mandate that Congress be included in 
warmaking decisions. 

Both the Constitution and the War 
Powers Act allow unilateral Presiden- 
tial warmaking only in an emergency 
requiring an immediate response. 

In the case of Panama there was no 
emergency and the plans for the inva- 
sion were secretly drawn up months 
ago without congressional consulta- 
tion or even knowledge. 

Congress shares some of the blame 
in these Presidential decisions to 
engage in unauthorized wars. It is not 
Congress' job to be a cheerleader for 
any military adventure. 

The Constitution requires us to be 
advisers, authorizers, and critics. 

The invasion of Panama was the 
36th American military intervention in 
Central America in this century. 

It is time for us to give up the prac- 
tice of foreign policy by military force 
and instead to be a responsible law- 
abiding member of the world family of 
nations. 

I urge a no“ vote on this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the President of the United 
States and our military personnel for 
the outstanding manner in which they 
fulfilled their mission defending 
United States interests in Panama. 
The United States action in Panama 
made an unequivocal statement to the 
world that our Nation will not allow 
itself to be kicked around by anyone. 

This legislation is particularly note- 
worthy, because it recognizes that 
after extensive diplomatic, political, 
and economic efforts, the President 
took appropriate and decisive action. 
The resolution recognizes the broad 
support and approval of the Panama- 
nian people for the U.S. action. Final- 
ly, the resolution expresses the Con- 
gress's profound sadness over the loss 
of 23 of our soldier's lives, and conveys 
our condolences to their families. 

I commend the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Flori- 
da (Mr. FASCELL], the ranking Republi- 
can, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BROOMFIELD], as well as all of our 
colleagues on the Committee on For- 
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eign Affairs who were involved in the 
drafting of this legislation and particu- 
larly the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. TORRICELLI] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SoLARZ]. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. WEtss]. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the resolution before the 
House today. 

I certainly share those sentiments 
expressed in this resolution which ex- 
press deep sadness for the American 
servicemen who lost their lives during 
the Panama invasion. The bravery of 
those who served and died in Panama 
deserves the respect of all Americans, 
and this resolution rightly conveys 
deep condolences to the families of 
these brave men; but Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot support a resolution that calls 
our illegal invasion of Panama a deci- 
sive and appropriate operation. 

The invasion violated international 
law, including the OAS Charter and 
the United Nations Charter, and it vio- 
lated the Panama Canal Treaty, which 
prohibits military intervention by the 
United States in the internal affairs of 
Panama. 

Perhaps most importantly, the inva- 
sion violated the U.S. Constitution 
which gives the Congress the responsi- 
bility for the introduction of U.S. 
Armed Forces into hostilities abroad, 
and says that it has to be done by way 
of a declaration of war, except in 
emergency circumstances, which cer- 
tainly did not apply in this instance. 

The U.S. invasion has also hampered 
our diplomatic efforts to gain coopera- 
tion from our Latin American allies in 
the war against drug trafficking, and 
it has given unwarranted credibility to 
the ridiculous notion that the U.S. 
Government, or any government for 
that matter, may invade another coun- 
try in pursuit of an indicted criminal. 
Can you imagine the outcry if Mu'am- 
mar Qadhafi decided to apply that 
principle to this Nation's leaders? 

Even though President Bush may 
have achieved some of the short-term 
goals he outlined as justification for 
the invasion, I am convinced that the 
U.S. action was contrary to our long 
term national security interests, and 
will ultimately reflect poorly, as it has 
already begun to, on the reputation 
and prestige of the United States. 

The real costs of this unjustified in- 
vasion are only now becoming clear. 
Whole neighborhoods in Panama City 
were completely destroyed. Hundreds 
of innocent Panamanian civilians were 
killed and thousands are now homeless 
as a result of the so-called Just Cause 
operation. 

Was the capture of one drug traf- 
ficker whom we helped elevate to that 
position worth so much devastation? 
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Mr. Speaker, I join with my col- 
leagues today in mourning the loss of 
23 brave Americans and the hundreds 
of Panamanians who were killed, but I 
cannot support President Bush’s deci- 
sion to place these United States 
troops at risk in an invasion that was 
unjustified and illegal. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
oppose the resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LAGOMARSINO]. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in strong support of House Con- 
current Resolution 262. 

The decision by President Bush to 
send American forces to Panama was 
applauded by the Panamanian people 
and supported by a majority of Ameri- 
cans, as well. After exhausting all 
other diplomatic, economic and politi- 
cal alternatives and after Noriega de- 
clared war on the United States the 
President chose a course of action de- 
signed to accomplish four objectives: 
To protect Americans living in 
Panama, to protect American interests 
in the Panama Canal, to restore de- 
mocracy in Panama and to bring to 
justice indicted drug kingpin Manuel 
Antonio Noriega. 

All four of those objectives were ac- 
complished, due to large part to the 
exemplary service of United States 
personnel already in Panama and 
those sent by the President to bolster 
our forces there. 

While all of us regret the loss of 
life—both American and Panamani- 
an—that resulted from this military 
action, the defense of freedom and de- 
mocracy and the prevention of even 
greater threat's against Americans 
fully justified the President's decisive 
order to introduce American combat 
troops into Panama. 

Virtually all those who have investi- 
gated the actions carried out by Amer- 
ican service personnel during the ini- 
tial hours of combat and the following 
several days of stabilization activities 
believe U.S. Armed Forces, both men 
and women, conducted themselves in 
an extraordinary manner. I am proud 
to the professional conduct of our 
military forces throughout this oper- 
ation. The success of their mission re- 
flects the training, the discipline and 
the leadership that are so vital to pre- 
serving the defense of American inter- 
ests both at home and abroad. 

I am pleased this resolution recog- 
nizes the decisive action of President 
Bush in ordering American combat 
troops to Panama. I am only sorry 
that some in this House find it impos- 
sible to more directly commend the 
President for what he did, particularly 
when it was supported by the majority 
of the American people, and more im- 
portantly, by a very strong majority of 
Panamanians. 

I urge my colleagues to give their 
strong support to this resolution. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OWENS]. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the res- 
olution. 

Certainly I agree that we should ex- 
press our sadness over the loss of lives 
of 23 U.S. soldiers in Panama, and we 
should convey our deepest condolences 
to the families of the soldiers that 
were killed. 

I think that also we should have 
gone further and expressed our re- 
grets to the civilians who were killed, 
our regrets over the loss of life. A 
great Nation, one of the world's two 
superpowers, can afford to be gener- 
ous enough to regret the loss of civil- 
jan life in an operation of this kind. I 
think it is unfortunate that the resolu- 
tion omitted that. 

I think also that we should under- 
stand that these men who died had to 
carry out orders. They did their job 
well. They ought to be commended. It 
is up to us to see to it that they did 
not die in vain. Since they were there 
to deal with problems created by the 
thug fanatic, totally out of control 
Noriega, I hope that they did not die 
in vain and that Noriega will be pun- 
ished for his crimes. I hope that we 
will not have a deal made with Noriega 
and that after a pretense of a trial he 
wil walk off scot-free someplace to 
enjoy the millions that he has stored 
away. Those soldiers would have died 
in vain, and our Nation would look ri- 
diculous, and the immorality of this 
invasion will be that much greater if 
that happens. 

I hope they have not died in vain in 
the pursuit of the elimination of 
Panama as a drug trafficking center. I 
hope that our Government will take 
steps to guarantee that the people 
who are in power now are not also in 
any way involved with drug traffick- 
ing. I hope our Government will keep 
the members of the Government and 
their families placed under immediate 
scrutiny and certify to us that these 
men did not die in vain, that we do not 
have one set of drug traffickers re- 
placed with another set of drug traf- 
fickers. 

I hope that our Government will see 
to it that they have not died in vain 
and they have advanced the cause of 
human rights and democracy. We 
have said that we helped to make a de- 
mocracy in Panama. I hope they have 
not died in vain, that truly we will 
have democracy throughout this hemi- 
sphere, including Panama. Panama 
has serious human rights problems. 

Panama is primarily a country 
where the minorities are in the major- 
ity. The Indians, the West Indians, the 
mulattoes, constitute the majority, but 
in the present government you see 
very few of their faces. They have a 
definite human rights problem in 
Panama which I hope our Govern- 
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ment will use its influence and its 
present role as a mentor for Panama 
to deal with that human rights prob- 
lem that is there. 

The men who built the Panama 
Canal, the canal was built mostly by 
persons who were black, who were 
transported from the West Indies Is- 
lands after other people could not do 
it. They laid aside their racism and 
brought black people in. They built 
the Panama Canal. They have not 
been given credit for that by this Gov- 
ernment or any government. They de- 
Serve some justice as we distribute the 
aid that we have by voice vote voted to 
begin. That is not enough, but as we 
distribute that aid I hope that it gets 
down to the men who built the 
Panama Canal, the poor people, many 
of whom blindly followed Noriega, be- 
cause like most dictators he looked 
down at the downtrodden and he knew 
that he could build a supporting con- 
stituency there, so he gave them some 
opportunities and they blindly fol- 
lowed him. 

But Noriega was a thug and eventu- 
ally he was out of control. He had to 
be stopped. I think our Government 
should have put more pressure on 
him. 
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Ithink the Government should have 
made the kind of deal with him before 
we lost all of these lives that they are 
going to make now. They are going to 
make a deal. They would not accept a 
deal before, but they are going to 
make a deal now. 

I hope the 22 U.S. soldiers did not 
die in vain and have a deal made that 
takes care of Noriega after all of these 
deaths. I hope the civilians who were 
killed unjustly did not die in vain. I 
hope the reputation of our Nation, as 
a nation that represents law and 
order, international law and order, was 
not sullied in vain. 

I hope that we have learned from 
this importance of democracy in our 
whole hemisphere, and that 90 miles 
from the shores of our Nation just off 
the coast of Florida, the nation of 
Haiti, which suffers under a more 
brutal dictatorship even, a dictator- 
ship that often is involved in drug-run- 
ning, the dictatorship in Haiti, the dic- 
tatorship of Lieutenant General Avril, 
which has never been opposed by this 
Government in loud terms. They say 
they are against it, but they do not 
speak out against it. No pressure is 
being applied against Haiti. 

I hope we will go on in the name of 
these soldiers, in the name of all 
people who died, to establish democra- 
cy everywhere in the hemisphere in- 
cluding in Haiti and including 
Panama. I hope that they have not 
died in vain. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. SoLoMoN]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

At the outset, Mr. Speaker, let me 
just thank our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. FascELL], for 
his understanding cooperation in al- 
lowing this resolution to be marked up 
in his Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and to come to the floor here today. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support. this 
resolution. Because it is entirely ap- 
propriate for us to consider this reso- 
lution in tandem with the aid package 
for Panama, because the whole idea of 
helping Panama and supporting the 
democracy there would not even be an 
issue right now if not for the skill and 
courage of our American armed forces, 
as well as the decisiveness and leader- 
ship of their commander in chief, 
President George Bush. 

Mr. Speaker, every American regrets 
the circumstances that made Oper- 
ation Just Cause necessary. But I am 
convinced, as the American people are 
convinced, that military intervention 
was justified as a last resort when all 
other options had been exhausted. 
Moreover, Operation Just Cause had a 
clearly defined set of objectives. And 
the commitment of troop strength and 
materiél was appropriate to those ob- 
jectives. 

But most importantly, our American 
forces were welcomed as liberators by 
the Panamanian people themselves. 
They were the ones who had suffered 
under the cruel yoke of Noriega and 
the dictators who came before him. 
They were the ones whose hopes for 
democracy had been denied repeated- 
ly. And they are the ones who hold 
the keys to Panama’s future. 

I have always believed that our 
policy toward Panama, particularly 
with respect to the future of the canal, 
has to be based on maintaining the 
confidence and support of the Pana- 
manian people. That is why it is so im- 
portant that they responded to Oper- 
ation Just Cause in the way they did. 

One final thing, Mr. Speaker: This is 
an appropriate time to commend the 
leadership of Gen. Colin Powell. He is 
not mentioned by name in the resolu- 
tion, but certainly he deserves the 
gratitude of the American and Pana- 
manian people. General Powell as- 
sumed the responsibility for planning 
Operation Just Cause, as well as the 
operational responsibilities once the 
action was actually under way which 
saved hundreds of American lives as 
well as hundreds and hundreds of Pan- 
amanians lives. 

We mourn the dead, but we know 
they did not die in vain. Americans are 
justifiably proud of the success 
achieved by Operation Just Cause. 
This resolution here today pays 
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proper tribute to all for whom it is 
due. We thank all of those involved. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
an additional 6 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California 
(Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the distinguished 
chairman for his cooperation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 mintues to the 
distinguished gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. DeFazio). 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the Nation's grief over the loss of 23 
United States soldiers in the invasion 
of Panama, I extend my sympathy to 
their families and their loved ones. I 
also grieve for the innocent Panamani- 
an civilians killed or injured in this in- 
vasion, and I commend the President 
for his commitment to bring our 
troops home at the earliest opportuni- 
ty. 
But I cannot support a resolution 
that congratulates the President for 
invading a sovereign nation at great 
cost to our Nation in lives and in dol- 
lars without approval from Congress 
and without even prior consultation 
with congressional leadership. We do 
our institution, this institution, the 
U.S. Congress, a grave disservice by 
approving an action that was illegal 
under the U.S, Constitution and under 
international law. 

We have to ask ourselves whether 
this action which cost the lives of 23 
young Americans and will cost this 
Nation dearly before all is said and 
done was really necessary. It did won- 
ders for the President’s public approv- 
al ratings. But did it really advance 
the interests of the United States for 
all of the lives lost and the billions of 
dollars it will cost the American tax- 
payer? We got one drug-running thug 
locked up in a Miami jail and more 
than 2 million Panamanian depend- 
ents. 

I cannot support the part of this res- 
olution that states that the President 
acted decisively and appropriately. I 
would say he acted sadly and inevita- 
bly as a result of the bankrupt and 
short-sighted policies followed by the 
Reagan-Bush administration since 
1981 toward Central America and 
their single-minded obsession with 
Nicaragua. 

In 1984 the Reagan-Bush adminis- 
tration condoned Noriega and his 
party when they stole a national elec- 
tion, and in 1990 we invaded to depose 
the despicable dictator that we cre- 
ated. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
this resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McDermott). The gentleman yielded 
back 1 minute of his time. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1% minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SAVAGE]. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I also 
rise in opposition to this motion, be- 
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cause I do not consider that might can 
ever be a substitute for right. One 
cannot impose, and should not at- 
tempt to impose, democracy at the end 
of a gun. 

This country too long in its history 
has had a record of using force to 
impose its will upon our weaker neigh- 
bors, and I think we need an end to 
that gunboat diplomacy. America was 
wrong in invading Panama as well as 
would any other nation be wrong in 
international law in invading a neigh- 
bor. We were wrong, and it is wrong to 
praise those who committed that 
wrong whether they had any choice or 
not. It was wrong for America to 
invade Panama. It was wrong for 
America to invade Grenada. It was 
wrong for America to raid a Nicara- 
guan Embassy, and it was wrong for 
America to fire upon an unarmed 
Cuban vessel in international waters. 

That is the road not to democracy 
and peace but to war and dictatorship. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KASTENMEIER] 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time, but I do not know that I will 
require all of that. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier today we voted 
for the emergency aid legislation to 
Panama which authorizes economic 
aid including support for low-income 
housing construction and a small sup- 
port for police training funds. 

In view of the great damage brought 
to Panama as a result of the U.S. inva- 
sion, I think this is the least we could 
do, and it certainly represents a con- 
sensus of those of us 29 Members who 
went to Panama earlier last month at 
the request of the Speaker. 

Later on in this session we are going 
to be called on to handle a much 
larger Panamanian aid bill which we 
wil have to review very carefully. 
However, we are now considering a res- 
olution which incorporates several 
matters. 

I join with all of my colleagues in ex- 
pressing sadness over the loss of Amer- 
ican servicemen and conveying our 
condolences to their families. I cer- 
tainly also support an early return of 
U.S. troops from Panama. 

Mr. Speaker, however, I take great 
exception to that provision of the res- 
olution which gratuitously commends 
President Bush for ordering the inva- 
sion of Panama, an independent and 
sovereign nation, an action which, in 
my view, does violate international law 
and which has been condemned by 20 
of 21 Latin American countries. 
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The pretext which President Bush 
used to go to war with Panama was 
indeed stretched. I find it regrettable 
that the President in the latter part of 
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the 20th century, in 1989 and 1990, 
found it necessary to resort to the use 
of gunboat diplomacy, a policy long 
before discredited. 

Mr. Speaker, last month the House 
was to consider a resolution which 
would have appropriately expressed 
our sadness over the deaths of our 
servicemen in Panama, condolences to 
their families, without heaping praise 
on the President. I would have voted 
for that resolution. But today, Mr. 
Speaker, I will vote against this resolu- 
don and urge my colleagues to do so as 
well. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of my time, 4% min- 
utes, to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I just 
would like to reply briefly to some of 
the statements made by other speak- 
ers. I heard the phrase "how wrong it 
is to invade a sovereign nation." 

I do not know what the technical or 
legal definition of a sovereign nation 
is, but if it is a country where a tyrant 
is running things and dignity battal- 
ions and armed to the teeth paramili- 
tary groups of thugs are roaming the 
streets shooting at will, and who shot 
and killed an unarmed marine, who 
pistol whipped another marine officer 
and threatened his wife with sexual 
abuse, if they declare war on the 
United States, their puppet parlia- 
ment and their thug of a dictator, I 
have difficulty looking at that as a 
sovereign state. 

When they have a democratic elec- 
tion on May 7 and it is nullified by the 
dictator, and when the vice president 
who was elected in one of the most 
internationally observed elections in 
this hemisphere by 3 to 1 is beaten 
bloody by the dignity battalions on 
the streets of Panama City, it seems to 
me something ought to be done, unless 
you are totally impotent. 

One phrase we heard down there 
from the acting director of the 
Panama Canal Commission, Mr. Man- 
fredo, from the Papal Annuncio and 
others, this was not an invasion, it was 
a liberation. And if you cannot distin- 
guish between force for subjugation 
and force for liberation, then I sup- 
pose it is difficult to discuss this 
matter with you. 

The canal was under threat. We 
have a treaty that gives us the right to 
protect our national interests in the 
canal. The director of the Canal Com- 
mission said workers were quitting 
their jobs because their license plates 
were being revoked, their automobiles 
were confiscated, and they could not 
get to work. 

There is a way to shut the canal 
down without bombing it or causing a 
landslide. It was harassment of the 
employees that was going on. That 
was one legal basis. 

Article 51, section 51 of the U.N. 
Charter and article 21 of the OAS 
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Charter grant the right of self-defense 
to a country. When that is involved, 
lives are at stake. Our lives were at 
stake, lives of American citizens, 
35,000 American citizens in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Now, we tried negotiation. We tried 


diplomacy. Nothing worked. Nothing, 


worked. I suggest to you that if the 
people of Pamana count on anything, 
they were jubilant at the liberation 
that our government gave them. 

I regret that this resolution, while it 
has the right words, it does not have 
them in the right place. We commend 
the President for getting our troops 
out. We ought to commend the Presi- 
dent for sending them down there. 

We sort of do that in the first para- 
graph, and, as long as the words are 
there, I will accept that. But I think 
we ought to find it in our political 
hearts to commend the President. I do 
not think that would violate partisan- 
ship around here. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to my dear friend, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SAVAGE]. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to ask two quick questions: one is, is 
the gentleman suggesting that this 
Nation has the authority to determine 
whether or not it wishes to recognize 
the sovereignty of another nation, No. 
1? is that right? 

Mr. HYDE. No; I am saying that I 
have difficulty being hemmed in by 
the concept of sovereignty when a 
country is lawless and when a country 
violates the democratic procedure rec- 
ognized, but nullifying a fair and free 
election, which is what Mr. Noriega 
did. 

Mr. SAVAGE. When that happens, 
does the gentleman suggest that wher- 
ever that happens in the world this 
Nation then is justified in invading 
that nation militarily? 

Mr HYDE. Mr. Speaker, no. Just 
where there is a Panama Canal. I 
would give that great weight, great 
weight. If there is a Panama Canal 
where half our imports and exports 
pass through. I would suggest the 
whole world has an interest in protect- 
ing that canal. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Is it not true the only 
time the Panama Canal traffic has 
been interfered with, it was interfered 
with by this Nation and not by 
Panama? 

Mr. HYDE. Oh, it would be too late, 
sir. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Is that not true, what 
I just asked the gentleman? Historical- 
ly, the only time traffic in the Panama 
Canal has been interfered with was by 
this Nation, not Panama? 

Mr. HYDE. The gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. SavacE] certainly has heard 
of preventive medicine. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, maybe 
we are the ones that need to use the 
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medicine on ourselves. We are the 
ones that interfered with traffic in the 
Panama Canal, not Panama. 

Mr. HYDE. Would the gentleman 
tell me why he is so protective of the 
dictator Manuel Noriega? 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
protective of the sovereignty of na- 
tions and the rights of all people, no 
matter how weak, no matter what 
color, no matter how underdeveloped. 
I believe that all people under God are 
equal. All nations likewise. 

Mr. HYDE. If the gentleman from 
Illinois would go to Panama he would 
find out how the people think. They 
welcomed us. They would even wel- 
come him. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. CARPER]. 

Mr. CARPER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I hate to 
interrupt this dialog, this lively dialog, 
we have going here. Let me do that if I 
may. 

Mr. Speaker, I was privileged to join 
a number of colleagues in the congres- 
sional delegation led by our majority 
leader, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. GEPHARDT], to Panama last 
month. We did meet with Panama- 
nians from all walks of life. We met 
with people both high and low, people 
who expressed their heartfelt grati- 
tude to us as Americans for the ac- 
tions that we had taken. 

I, too, recall the words of one of the 
religious leaders of Panama with 
whom we met who said, yes, indeed, 
that he and his countrymen regarded 
us as liberators and not as invaders. 

I think this resolution before us 
today, and we can quibble about 
whether or not it gives the President 
enough credit or it doesn’t, I think it is 
about right. I for one think that he 
did the right thing. 

Having said that, let me say this res- 
olution represents an effort to convey 
the gratitude that we as a delegation 
heard from the Panamanian people 
and an effort to convey that gratitude 
to American families who lost their 
loved ones, to our American military 
personnel who were willing to risk 
their lives, for an American President, 
and I think for a Congress, both of 
whom were willing to take some risks 
including political risks, in this en- 
deavor. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that some of 
our colleagues and some Americans 
regret the use of force in this interven- 
tion. Let me just say we did not use 
force in the beginning. We used, I 
think, reasonable economic pressure to 
try to bring about change. We used 
reasonable diplomatic pressure to try 
to bring about change. 

Finally, when literally the physical 
well-being of our men and women and 
their families in Panama was being 
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threatened, we took the overt action 
we did on December 20. 

Let me further add there are some 
in Panama who would now like to see 
us provide for them an enormous aid 
package, almost a mini-Marshall plan. 
The administration, I think, has pro- 
vided a very generous plan, maybe not 
up to the expectations of some in 
Panama. It is not a bad proposal. I 
think it has merit. I believe we will 
want to work our will on that plan 
here in Congress. I think we have an 
obligation to help put Panama back on 
their feet, and we intend to meet that 
obligation. 

Mr. Speaker, having said that, I be- 
lieve we in the Congress also look for- 
ward to the Panamanian Government 
taking some steps to address a major 
concern to us, and that concern is the 
elimination of money laundering of 
drug money in that country. There are 
some steps that they already have 
taken. There is more that they need to 
do. In the months ahead, between now 
and the time that we take up the 
larger aid package for Panama, we in 
this body will be looking carefully to 
the Panamanian Government to see 
what further steps they are willing 
and able to take. 

Mr. Speaker, I again thank the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. FAscELL] for 
yielding this time. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman would yield, I want to 
thank the gentleman for his com- 
ments. They are very well thought 
out. I agree totally with his presenta- 
tion and his conclusions. 

I urge my colleagues to listen to the 
advice of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Carper]. It is very persua- 
sive. I trust that Members will support 
this resolution. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
House Concurrent Resolution 262. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McDERMOTT). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Flori- 
da? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

I just want to end this very interest- 
ing debate with this point: It is patent- 
ly ludicrous to think that any nation 
has the sacred right to invade another, 
independent nation, because we don’t 
like its leader, or the actions of its gov- 
ernment. 
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I wonder how we would feel if the 
Soviets said that they were going to 
take over neighboring Finland, be- 
cause they do not like the way the 
government runs, or they’re disturbed 
that a Russian has been killed while 
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walking down one of the streets of a 
Finnish city. 

I used that example the other day 
when someone said an American sol- 
dier was killed in Panama. Yes, he was 
tragically killed, but if a Canadian citi- 
zen is mugged in New York City, 
would the Canadians then be justified 
in sending into the United States a 
26,000 person army? 

I urge a no vote on the resolution. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, | rise, Mr. 
Speaker, in opposition to the resolution before 
the House which proposes to authorize emer- 
gency aid to Panama. 

| fully support the re-integration of Panama 
into the global community of nations, following 
President Bush's ill-advised Operation Just 
Cause, the military action against that nation, 
and | do support the concept of providing gen- 
uine humanitarian assistance to the people of 
Panama. 

| question in particular, Mr. Speaker, the 
method we have arrived at to fund these ex- 
penditures. House Concurrent Resolution 262 
would transfer funds from accounts containing 
monies appropriated for economic and devel- 
opment assistance to African countries. These 
nations are already underserved, in both ab- 
solute and relative terms, by our foreign aid 
programs. The diversion of $30 million, meas- 
ured against a base which has, since 1984, 
declined in both real dollars and as a percent- 
age of our overall foreign aid expenditures, 
represents a significant loss of non-military, 
non-food aid to sub-Saharan Africa. 

| am aware, Mr. Speaker, that the leader- 
ship of the committees with jurisdiction over 
this matter have pledged to restore these 
funds. | think it is important to point out, how- 
ever, that there may have been several other 
choices in this matter, and ! would hope that 
in revisiting the issue, those with jurisdiction 
would be mindful of the tremendous cuts that 
African nations have already absorbed. We 
can, and should, elevate assistance levels to 
a level more commensurate with our national 
interests in the region. 

In addition, this deduction further skews the 
proportional relationship between economic 
amd military assistance; globally, that propor- 
tion is already dangerously tilted toward the 
military side of the equation. We have for sev- 
eral years debated with successive adminis- 
trations the question of military vs. economic 
aid, and have repeatedly restructured the pro- 
posals sent to us by the Executive to reflect a 
more humane set of priorities. | object, Mr. 
Speaker, to this ad-hoc means of restacking 
the deck. Our long-term national interests are 
injured by the perception that the United 
States is not a reliable partner in develop- 
ment; we foster the impression that, in order 
to establish a bilateral relationship with the 
United States, a nation must host a military 
base or shelter an insurgency. We will one 
day regret that image—the demographics of 
underdeveloped nations have superceded the 
utility of foreign extensions of our military 
might. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, we must note that 
some of this aid would be targeted for bal- 
ance of payments assistance to African na- 
tions, and it is truly needed. In most cases, 
countries south of the Sahara remit more to 
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the United States and international lending in- 
stitutions in debt repayment than they receive 
in export income and foreign aid. Our redirec- 
tion of resources only exacerbates that situa- 
tion. We will pay a global price for the inva- 
sion of Panama, and this aspect of House 
Concurrent Resolution 262 will be implement- 
ed at the expense of the people of sub-Saha- 
ran Africa, our lending institutions and taxpay- 
ers. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to have the opportunity to join with my col- 
leagues in commending the American soldiers 
who lost their lives or were wounded in the 
recent operation in Panama, and | want to ex- 
press my profound condolences to the fami- 
lies of those who gave up their lives in the op- 
eration. 

As of January 22, 1990, four soldiers based 
in Fort Ord, CA had died in Panama since the 
deployment of December 20. | want to pay 
highest tribute to those soldiers today: CWO 
Andrew P. Porter, Sgt. William D. Gibbs, Pfc 
Anthony J. Pettignano, and Sp. Douglas J. 
Duff. We are all very proud of these young 
men and their contributions to the operation in 
Panama. We remember their families, too, 
who have endured the loss of their loved ones 
in the service of the Nation. These soldiers 
and their families have our lasting and deep- 
est appreciation. 

| also want to honor our countrymen wound- 
ed in Panama. From Fort Ord 27 soldiers 
were injured before January 22. They, too, de- 
serve the gratitude of the Nation for their tre- 
mendous courage. Today we join their families 
in expressing our highest commendations and 
pride in their services in Panama. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of measures before us today to 
commend the actions of United States per- 
sonnel in the Panama operation and to re- 
store normaicy to the Panamanian economy 
and United States-Panamanian trade relations. 

Mr. Speaker, as the vice chairman of both 
the House Select Committee on Narcotics 
Abuse and Control and the Transportation Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, which has respon- 
sibility for funding issues relative to the 
Panama Canal, | have long been concerned 
about the situation in Panama. These con- 
cerns were heightened all the more when ! 
traveled to Panama in May as a member of 
the congressional delegation appointed by the 
President to observe the elections there. They 
were further intensified when United States 
service personnel and their dependents were 
threatened and assaulted—and in one case— 
killed by members of the now-defunct Panama 
Defense Forces. 

Accordingly, | was extremely supportive of 
President Bush's decision to send United 
States forces into action in Panama. We all 
know that no President sends our Nation's 
military personnel into harm's way without 
great regard for the risks to which those men 
and women will be subjected The use of mili- 
tary force must always be a cause of last 
resort, after all other possible efforts have 
failed. In the case at hand, | believe very 
strongly that the President pursued all other 
mean at his disposal in his efforts to bring 
about an end to the Noriega dictatorship 
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through nonmilitary means. His actions were, 
under the circumstances, fully justified. 

When it became clear that military force 
was required, U.S. forces rose to the occa- 
sion, performing with great distinction. Oper- 
ation Just Cause was a tremendous success. 
The resolution before us today properly ex- 
presses the great appreciation of the Con- 
gress and of the American people for the ac- 
tions undertaken by our servicemen and 
women; it also expresses our deepest condo- 
lences to the families of the 23 servicemen 
who made the ultimate sacrifice in carrying 
out this critical mission. 

In addition, we will today be pursuing legis- 
lation to restore some normalcy to the Pana- 
manian economy. This will be done through 
the lifting of trade and other sanctions im- 
posed during the Noriega dictatorship and 
through the authorization of assistance to 
meet, in particular, Panama's most immediate 
humanitarian needs. These needs are great, 
and the legislation before us merits our strong 
support. 

! know all of my colleagues join me in ex- 
tending their fullest possible support and very 
best wishes to the Panamanain people as 
they strive to institutionalize democracy and to 
address their pressing economic require- 
ments. 

Mrs. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, later today, 
the House will be considering House Concur- 
rent Resolution 262 to commend our military 
forces for their action in Panama. These brave 
men and women deserve our thanks for a job 
well done. Because of them, the drug running 
and dictatorial rule of Manuel Noriega are 
over. Our forces moved swiftly to restore de- 
mocracy, ensure the safety of the canal, and 
close a major drug route to the United States. 

As successful as the mission turned out to 
be, it was not without its costs. Those costs 
had special significance for one family in the 
Fourth Congressional District of South Caroli- 
na. 

In the early morning hours of December 20, 
Marine Cpl. Garreth C. Isaak, of Greenville, 
SC, joined other United States soldiers taking 
oart in the conflict in Panama. Sadly, Corporal 
Isaak was one of the first casualties of the op- 
eration. 

| want to again express my sympathy to 
Corporal Isaak's family and friends. His loss 
will be felt deeply. Their hurt cannot easily be 
soothed. But, hopefuly, they can take solace 
that their son, their friend, truly gave his life in 
the cause of freedom and democracy. 

Gary fought for the values that we as Amer- 
icans hold near and dear. He fought to end 
the reign of a dictator. He fought to disrupt 
the flow of drugs that are besieging this coun- 
try. He gave his life in Panama to save lives at 
home. In the finest Marine Corps tradition, 
Gary Isaak put his duty to his country first. 

Today, we in Congress will honor the 
memory of Corporal Isaak, and all the others 
who fought and died in Panama. Their mission 
was a success. They deserve this commenda- 
tion. | know my colleagues will join me in sup- 
porting this resolution. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, | join my col- 
ieagues today in commending the service of 
U.S. troops in Panama during Operation Just 
Cause. 
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As we all know, this operation, launched 
last December 20, was successful in bringing 
lo justice in the United States Gen. Manuel 
Antonio Noriega, wanted in this country for 
narcotics trafficking on a vast scale. The 
speedy completion of this objective in itself is 
worthy of our praise and gratitude. 

However, more—much more, in fact—was 
at stake during this operation. Indeed, during 
those early morning hours of last December 
20, elements of our Armed Forces acted to do 
nothing less than restore democratic govern- 
ment to Panama and its thousands of op- 
pressed people. 

That this was accomplished with the utmost 
professionalism—even at the sacrifice of 23 
soldiers' lives—is worthy not only of our praise 
and gratitute, but of our respect and honor, as 
well. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, it should not & 
without being said that President Bush, the 
commander in chief of these troops and the 
leader of the greatest democratic nation on 
Earth, deserves our greatest respect and ad- 
miration, as well, for having the courage to 
make the difficult decision to initiate this 
action. 

While we and the Nation express our most 
heartfelt sympathy to the families and friends 
of those killed during Operation Just Cause, 
we nevertheless understand that tofs was a 
necessary action—one forced upon us by the 
repeated rejection by General Noriega of a 
negotiated solution, whether through U.S. au- 
thorities or those of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

In fact, General Noriega's declaration of a 
state of war with the United States and har- 
assment of U.S. nationals in Panama—to the 
point of the murder of a U.S. officer and the 
beating of another—precluded any course but 
military action. 

The success of this operation must be as- 
sessed not only from our point of view, of 
course, but of Panama's, as well. The grati- 
tude of the legitimately elected leader of that 
nation, Enrique Endara, and the overwhelming 
support of the people of Panama testify to this 
success as much as the cheers of U.S. citi- 
zens. 

In the days to come, as the cheers fade 
and the troops come home to their deserved 
welcome, we as a Nation must ensure that the 
lamp of democracy, relit through the sacrifice 
of both Panamanian and American lives, re- 
mains a bright beacon in Central America. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, today we have 
the opportunity to recognize and champion 
the valiant efforts of the United States service- 
men and women who demonstrated their 
commitment to democracy and an outstanding 
level of expertise in Panama. These men and 
women gave heroically when this country 
asked them to give, 23 even gave their lives 
in the defense of democracy and freedom. 

The United States has maintained a respon- 
Sibility in Panama that is threefold; to protect 
the neutrality of the Panama Canal and to 
assist in the restoration of democracy. Most 
importantly, however, was the United States 
responsibility to protect the lives of the almost 
50,000 American citizens in Panama. For 
these reasons it has been critical that the 
United States preserve a close and positive 
relationship with the Panamanian Govern- 
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ment. Yet since the signing of the Panama 
Canal Treaties in the late 1970's, the political 
and economic stability of Panama had been 
an era of the past. 

For the past 2 years the Panamanian 
people have been forced to succumb to a dic- 
tator who, through drug trafficking, has 
amassed and hoarded millions of dollars while 
his country tumbled into chaos. The lawless- 
ness of the Noriega regime threatened the 
neutrality and security of the Panama Canal, 
the zone that surrounds it and the lives of the 
thousands of Americans employed by the 
Panama Canal Commission. 

Operation Just Cause brought the end of 
the Noriega regime, the arrest of an interna- 
tional criminal and the restoration of a demo- 
cratically elected government. In the course of 
that action, many of our friends and families 
met the challenge and some had to make 
great sacrifices. If it were not for those brave 
men and women in Panama who defended 
democracy, an international criminal would still 
be trafficking drugs. And the question of the 
security of the Panama Canal would remain 
unanswered. The families of those 23 brave 
men who sacrificed their lives to bring democ- 
racy to Panama should be proud. The Ameri- 
can servicemen and women in Panama exhib- 
ited a level of professionalism for which they 
should also be proud. The American people 
owe a mighty debt to these men and women 
for the sacrifices they made to protect democ- 
racy and restore a legal government to 
Panama that does not rely on the profits of 
drugs to maintain its economy. Mr. Speaker, 
today | offer my most sincere condolences to 
the families and friends of those 23 heroic 
men who gave their lives for freedom and | 
congratulate the expertise and valor demon- 
strated by our armed forces. The American 
people should be proud of the superior caliber 
of men and women we have defending the 
freedoms on which this Nation was founded. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McDermott). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FascELL] that the House 
suspended the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 262. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 389, nays 
26, answered present“ 2, not voting 
14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 12] 


YEAS—389 
Ackerman Archer Barton 
Akaka Armey Bateman 
Alexander Aspin Bennett 
Anderson Atkins Bentley 
Andrews Baker Bereuter 
Annunzio Ballenger Berman 
Anthony Barnard Bevill 
Applegate Bartlett Bilbray 
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Bilirakis 
Biiley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Ronior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Browder 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell (CA) 
Campbell (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Combest 
Condit 
Conte 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Cox 

Coyne 
Craig 
Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis 

de la Garza 


DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 
Douglas 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Engel 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 

Evans 
Fascell 
Fawell 

Fazio 
Feighan 
Fields 

Fish 
Foglietta 


Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gillmor 
Gilman 


Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Goss 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Grant 

Gray 

Green 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hancock 
Hansen 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 
Hertel 

Hiler 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
James 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (GA) 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kyl 

LaFaice 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Laughlin 
Leach (1A) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (FI.) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lioyd 

Long 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowey (NY) 
Luken, Thomas 
Lukens, Donald 
Machtley 
Madigan 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
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McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Meyers 

Michel 

Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mincta 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Morella 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nagle 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nelson 
Nielson 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Olin 

Ortiz 
Owens (UT) 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pallone 
Panetta 
Parker 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Paxon 
Payne (VA) 
Pease 
Pelosi 
Penny 
Perkins 


Rogers 
Rohrabacher 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 


Sangmeister 
Sarpalius 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schiff 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 


Sensenbrenner Solomon Upton 
Sharp Spence Valentine 
Shaw Spratt Vander Jagt 
Shays Staggers Vento 
Shumway Stallings Visclosky 
Shuster Stangeland Volkmer 
Sikorski Stark Vucanovich 
Sisisky Stearns Walgren 
Skaggs Stenholm Walker 
Skeen Stump Walsh 
Skelton Sundquist Washington 
Slattery Swift Waxman 
Slaughter (NY) Synar Weber 
Slaughter (VA) Tallon Weldon 
Smith (FL) Tanner Wheat 
Smith (1A) Tauke Whittaker 
Smith (NE) Tauzin Whitten 
Smith (NJ) Taylor Wilson 
Smith (TX) Thomas (CA) Wise 
Smith (VT) Thomas (GA) Wolf 
Smith, Denny Thomas(WY) Wolpe 

(OR) Torres Wyden 
Smith. Robert Torricelli Wylie 

(NH) Traficant Yatron 
Smith, Robert Traxler Young (AK) 

(OR) Udall Young (FL) 
Snowe Unsoeld 

NAYS—26 
Bates Edwards (CA) Owens (NY) 
Beilenson Flake Payne (NJ) 
Clay Gonzalez Roybal 
Collins Hayes (IL) Savage 
Conyers Kastenmeier Stokes 
Crockett Kleczka Towns 
DeFazio Lewis (GA) Weiss 
Dellums Mfume Yates 
Dymally Miller (CA) 
ANSWERED "PRESENT'—2 
Studds Williams 
NOT VOTING—14 
Aucoin Harris Obey 
Early Hawkins Rangel 
Flippo Hoyer Solarz 
Ford (MI) Leath (TX) Watkins 
Ford (TN) Lewis (CA) 
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Mrs. UNSOELD and Messrs. GUN- 

DERSON, SKAGGS, STARK, 


INHOFE, and MOODY changed their 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
vote on House Concurrent Resolution 
262, I unfortunately did not hear the 
buzzer and, therefore, did not respond 
and did not vote. 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted aye. 
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PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE—RE- 
LATING TO THE INTEGRITY 
OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 330) 
and I ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


H. Res. 330 

Whereas the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
Savage, addressed the House on February 1. 
1990, in the period known as Special Orders; 

Whereas certain of his remarks did not 
appear in the body of the Congressional 
Record of February 1, 1990; 

Whereas numerous other examples of de- 
letions from the Congressional Record of re- 
marks actually uttered on the floor have 
been mentioned in the press; 

Whereas these omissions seriously threat- 
en the integrity of the proceedings of the 
House; 

Resolved, That the Committee on House 
Administration report to the House as soon 
as practicable its recommendations with re- 
spect to deletions from the Congressional 
Record pursuant to permission granted by 
the House to revise and extend remarks, in 
light of the adoption by the House of clause 
9, Rule I which directs the Speaker to im- 
plement a system of complete and unedited 
audio and visual broadcasting and recording 
of the proceedings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McDermott). The Chair will rule that 
the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER] 
constitutes a question of the privileges 
of the House under rule IX since it ad- 
dresses the question of the integrity of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in a gener- 
ic way. The Chair would note that the 
remarks mentioned in the resolution 
were removed from the RECORD pursu- 
ant to permission of the House to 
revise and extend and consistent with 
precedent and the Parliamentarian's 
suggestion. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALKER] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Chair has just noted, the particular re- 
marks that were removed from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that this reso- 
lution refers to were, in fact, done at 
the request of the Parliamentarians. 
Nevertheless, I think we have an issue 
before Members which is, clearly, one 
that has to be addressed at some point 
by this body. 

We have a situation here where re- 
marks were made that were unparlia- 
mentary in nature and where there 
are real questions about whether or 
not they should have been said on the 
floor. In this gentleman's opinion, 
they should not have been. 

However, the question before Mem- 
bers is this: We now have two records 
of the proceedings of the House of 
Representatives. One of them is print- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
other is on videotape for all Members 
to see. One record is, in fact, the accu- 
rate presentation of what goes on in 
the House of Representatives. The 
other is a record of what we wish we 
would have said, if only we had said it 
right. The problem is that those two 
do not match. 
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It is this gentleman’s contention 
that we ought to have a printed record 
which reflects what the actual pro- 
ceedings of the House said and did 
during any legislative day. In this par- 
ticular case, we have a situation where 
the words that were uttered were, in 
fact, words that are substantially 
changed when a person removes the 
offending language. In this gentle- 
man’s opinion, rather than having a 
situation where we_ substantially 
change the speech, what a person 
should have said is a situation where 
the Chair, in noting offensive speech, 
orders the Member to order, rather 
than have a situation where later on, 
offensive words are removed. 

I think that we are now in a position 
where the House of Representatives, 
because of electronic media, has 
become a bully pulpit for all Members. 
All 435 Members elected to this body 
have an ability to come to the floor of 
the House of Representatives and 
speak to the country. Today, the only 
penalty that exists if a Member who 
does something which is just outra- 
geous, is that someone will come along 
and suggest we remove the word from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. For most 
Members, as politicians, our reaction 
to that is “So what?" It has already 
had its impact. In this case, the words 
that were offensive, in fact, got report- 
ed in every newspaper, or in many 
newspapers across the country. The 
purpose was achieved. Yet, they do 
not appear at any point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

All this resolution is attempting to 
do is have the Committee on House 
Administration focus on the fact that 
we have two different CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORDS in existence, and try to come 
to some resolution as to how we match 
those and maintain the integrity of 
the proceedings of this body. 

I would ask the adoption of the reso- 
lution, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SENSENBRENNER]. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of this resolution. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
been very articulate in pointing out 
that in the case of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SAVAGE] 
on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 1, which were 
widely reported in the press around 
the country, did not appear in the offi- 
cial transcript of proceedings pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the next day. 

When a controversial statement is 
uttered on the floor of the House, that 
becomes a part of the House, whether 
the person who made that mistake 
wants it a part of that RECORD or not. 
The time has come, given the fact that 
we have a contemporaneous video 
record kept of the proceedings of this 
House, that we address the problem of 
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the accuracy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REconRp in a meaningful way. 

This resolution sets the wheels in 
motion by having the Committee on 
House Administration do just that. 

Second, I would like to express my 
concern, and place it on the record 
that whomever happens to be occupy- 
ing the chair at the time of the offen- 
sive words are stated on the floor of 
the House of Representatives has a 
duty under the rules of the House to 
call the Member to order who has ut- 
tered those offensive words, and to 
have a ruling on whether the words 
are, indeed, in violation of the rules of 
the House in parliamentary procedure 
in the precedents of the House. 
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It should not happen that in the 
dead of night offensive words get x-ed 
out of the RECORD or, as it happens, 
that another Member should have to 
jump up and demand that the speak- 
er's words be taken down for a formal 
ruling of the Chair. The rules place 
that duty in the hands of the Member 
who happens to be occupying the 
Chair. 

I have read the allegedly unparlia- 
mentary words uttered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Savace], and I 
agree with the Parliamentarian and 
with the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia that at least insofar as they relat- 
ed to the gentlewoman from Colorado 
(Mrs. SCHROEDER] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK], they 
were unparliamentary and should 
have been striken from the RECORD. 

But there are procedures contained 
in the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that allow that to be done 
and set a precedent as to what type of 
debate is in order and what type of 
debate is not in order. It is one of the 
duties of the Chair to enforce those 
rules. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for giving me 
this time, and I hope this sets the 
House on the road to having a more 
accurate RECORD, as well as reminding 
whoever happens to be occupying the 
chair that one of the duties is to make 
sure that unparliamentary language is 
not put in the RECORD. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks, be- 
cause it does seem to me that that is 
one of the crucial issues here, that the 
Chair has tremendous power, and I for 
one never minimize the tremendous 
power the Chair wields over this body. 

The Chair also has responsibilities, 
and one of those responsibilities is to 
maintain the decorum of the House. 
In this particular instance it would 
have been well for the Chair to have 
instructed the gentleman from Illinois 
that he was out of order at the point 
that the out-of-order remarks took 
place. 
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Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I am very happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Does the gentleman think there is 
any hypocrisy involved in any Member 
who has ever asked to revise and 
extend his remarks to vote in favor of 
the gentleman's motion? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say to the gentleman that as far as I 
am personally concerned, I do not 
revise and extend my remarks. I do 
not ask for permission to revise and 
extend. 

Mr. DURBIN. God bless you. 

Mr. WALKER. I do not revise and 
extend my remarks because I believe 
my remarks should remain in the 
ReEcorD the way they were spoken on 
the floor. I would wish that other 
Members would follow the same proce- 
dure. I realize that under the rules of 
the House right now that is not some- 
thing that is typically done, and many 
Members revise and extend their re- 
marks. 

Mr. DURBIN. The gentleman sees 
no inconsistency in Members rising for 
1 minute and asking permission to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
yet supporting the gentleman in his 
motion? 

Mr. WALKER. I would say to the 
gentleman that this gentleman per- 
sonally does not do that. If the gentle- 
man from Illinois will listen to this 
gentleman when I get up for 1 minute 
speeches, I always ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 1 
minute, and I do not ask to revise and 
extend. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, if there 
are no other Members who wish to 
speak, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McDermott). The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 373, nays 
30, answered “present” 16, not voting 
12, as follows: 


[Roll No. 13] 
YEAS—373 
Akaka Annunzio Armey 
Alexander Anthony Aspin 
Anderson Applegate Baker 
Andrews Archer Ballenger 
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Barnard 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Rates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Bonior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Browder 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell (CA) 
Campbell (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Combest 
Condit 
Conte 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Cox 
Craig 
Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis 
de la Garza 
DeFazio 
DeLay 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 
Douglas 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Engel 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 
Evans 
Fascell 
Fawell 
Feighan 
Fields 
Fish 
Flippo 
Ford (M1) 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gejdenson 


Gekas 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Goss 
Gradison 
Grant 
Green 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hancock 
Hansen 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 
Hertel 

Hiler 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
James 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kyl 

LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Laughlin 
Leach (1A) 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (FL) 
Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Long 
Lowery (CA) 
Lowey (NY) 
Luken. Thomas 
Lukens, Donald 
Machtley 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
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MeCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McMillan (NC) 
MeMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Meyers 
Michel 

Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Nagle 
Natcher 

Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nelson 
Nielson 
Nowak 

Oakar 
Oberstar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens (UT) 


Payne (VA) 
Pease 
Pelosi 


Regula 
Rhodes 
Richardson 
Ridge 

Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 
Rohrabacher 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 
Russo 


Sangmeister 
Sarpalius 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schiff 
Schneider 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 


Shaw Solomon Valentine 
Shays Spence Vander Jagt 
Shumway Spratt Visclosky 
Shuster Staggers Volkmer 
Sikorski Stallings Vucanovich 
Sisisky Stangeland Walgren 
Skaggs Stark Walker 
Skeen Stearns Walsh 
Skeiton Stenholm Washington 
Slattery Studds Waxman 
Slaughter (NY) Stump Weber 
Slaughter (VA) Sundquist Weldon 
Smith (FL) Tallon Wheat 
Smith (A) Tanner Whittaker 
Smith (NE) Tauke Wilson 
Smith (NJ) Tauzin Wise 
Smith (TX) Taylor Wolf 
Smith (VT) Thomas (CA) Wolpe 
Smith. Denny Thomas (GA) Wyden 

(OR) Thomas(WY) Wylie 
Smith, Robert Torres Yates 

(NH) Torricelli Yatron 
Smith, Robert Traxler Young (AK) 

(OR) Udall Young ( FL) 
Snowe Unsoeld 
Solarz Upton 

NAYS—30 
Ackerman Flake Mfume 
Clay Foglietta Owens (NY) 
Coleman (TX) Gephardt Payne (NJ) 
Collins Gray Rangel 
Conyers Hayes (IL) Roybal 
Coyne Jones (GA) Stokes 
Crockett Lehman (CA) Swift 
Dellums Lewis (GA) Towns 
Durbin Manton Traficant 
Dymally Markey Weiss 
ANSWERED "PRESENT"—16 
Atkins Gonzalez Petri 
Dixon Grandy Savage 
Dwyer Hawkins Schroeder 
Fazio McHugh Synar 
Frank Mollohan 
Gaydos Pashayan 
NOT VOTING-12 
AuCoin Harris Vento 
Boggs Lewis (CA) Watkins 
Early Obey Whitten 
Ford (TN) Saxton Williams 
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Messrs. BATES, WALGREN, 


and 


BROOKS changed their vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 
Mr. MARKEY changed his vote 
from “yea” to "nay." 
Mr. DAVIS changed his vote from 
"present" to yea.“ 
Mr. MOLLOHAN changed his vote 


from “yea” to present.“ 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 256. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the adjournment of the two 
Houses. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 
ON H.R. 1465, OIL POLLUTION 
PREVENTION, RESPONSE LI- 
ABILITY, AND COMPENSATION 
ACT OF 1989 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill 
(H.R. 1465) to establish limitations on 
liability for damages resulting from oil 
pollution, to establish a fund for the 
payment of compensation for such 
damages, and for other purposes, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, disagree 
to the Senate amendment, and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McDermott). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do not intend to 
object; I just want to have this oppor- 
tunity to say that I do agree with the 
chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. We need 
to do this, and the minority does sup- 
port it. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


MOTION TO INSTRUCT OFFERED BY MR. GALLO 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to instruct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gatto moves that the managers on 
the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the Senate amendment to the bill H.R. 1465 
be instructed to insist upon inclusion in the 
conference report of a requirement for 
equipping new and existing tank vessels 
with double bottoms or double hulls. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
GALLO] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. JoNES] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLO]. 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, first let me thank 
members of the Merchant Marine 
Committee, especially my colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Davis] for his cooperation on this 
motion. 

Also, it is important to remember 
the involvement and effort of my col- 
leagues from New Jersey and Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. TORRICELLI and Mr. GUNDER- 
SON. I want to thank both of them for 
their continued commitment. 

As conferees prepare to work out the 
differences in the House and Senate 
versions of the oil pollution and liabil- 
ity bill, H.R. 1465, I believe it is impor- 
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tant to send a strong message to the 
conferees that the House will insist on 
requiring double hulls or double bot- 
toms on tank vessels operating in U.S. 
waters. 

While the bill goes a long way in re- 
sponding to oilspills once they happen, 
the only significant measure of pre- 
vention is double hulls and double bot- 
toms. That is why, Mr. Speaker, I seek 
to instruct the House conferees to 
insist on a provision requiring double 
hulls and double bottoms. 

Double hulls will reduce the likeli- 
hood of a massive spill from a ground- 
ing by more than 90 percent. 

When calculated over the lifetime of 
a tanker, the cost for this critical 
safety requirement is one-tenth of one 
cent per gallon transported. 

Since we debated this bill 2 months 
ago, the arguments for this require- 
ment have been strengthened. 

First, the Alaskan Oil Spill Commis- 
sion has concluded that the single 
most effective action we can take to 
prevent large spills is this double hull 
requirement. 

The report also concludes that new 
tanker designs, including double hulls, 
will reduce the risk of massive spills 
more than all other known safety 
measures combined. 

We can discuss at length the various 
proposals for further study, but I am 
confident that none of these so-called 
alternatives can be as effective as 
double hulls. 

The Alaskan Commission report 
clearly recommends that double hulls 
be required on all tankers operating in 
U.S. waters, and that is what the 
House version of our bill also requires. 

In addition, tankers with double 
hulls can be designed without loss of 
cargo capacity. 

Our window of opportunity is now. 
Aging fleets will soon have to be re- 
placed. 

By 1992, over 40 percent of the 
world fleet will be more than 20 years 
old and another 25 percent will be 15 
to 19 years old. In the Alaskan fleet 
alone, the average age is 18 years. 

This same window of opportunity 
existed 15 years ago when this require- 
ment was debated in Congress. 

We ignored the opportunity then 
and we have seen the results. In the 
last 10 years, 5 major accidents have 
occurred in Alaskan waters, including 
the Valdez. Four of those spills would 
have been totally prevented with 
double hulls. 

And the Valdez accident would have 
been reduced by 60 percent, according 
to a Coast Guard assessment, if double 
hulls were required. 

Very recently, on January 21, 57,600 
gallons of gasoline was spilled in the 
inlet passage in Alaska. 

Again, that spill would not have oc- 
curred if the ship had been double 
hulled. 
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I think my colleagues would agree 
that a 100-percent prevention rate in 
four of five accidents is a proven track 
record that should not require addi- 
tional study. 

The steel shell of most tankers is 
only an inch and a quarter in thick- 
ness. 

With double hulls, that margin of 
safety is increased to as much as 12 
feet between the outer hull and the 
inner hull. 

Even with the fastest and most pro- 
fessional emergency response available 
today, 80 percent of the oil spilled 
from a large tanker cannot be recov- 
ered once it is in the water. 

In fact, double hulls are now re- 
quired on all tankers carrying hazard- 
ous chemicals. 

As sponsor of the double-hull re- 
quirement in the House Oil Pollution 
and Liability Act, I believe that the 
Alaskan Commission report and other 
new evidence shows that this require- 
ment has been studied enough and 
should be mandated by Federal law 
this year. 

Congress would be irresponsible to 
ignore this opportunity to protect our 
environment from almost certain 
future spills perhaps more serious 
than in Alaska. 

This requirement is included in our 
version of the bill, but a similar re- 
quirement offered in the Senate was 
only two votes short of approval. 

In conference, those two Senate 
votes could be the margin of victory or 
defeat for this recognized and afford- 
able safety measure. 

We cannot let this opportunity slip 
away. 

Given the likelihood of another dev- 
astating tanker accident and the need 
to replace aging tankers, we simply 
cannot afford the price of further 
delays. 

So, I urge my colleagues to vote yes 
on the motion to instruct and to re- 
quire double hulls or double bottoms 
on tank vessels. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 7 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN]. 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAUZIN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to commend the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. GALLO]. 

Mr. Speaker, | today to commend the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey on offering a motion 
to instruct the conferees for H.R. 1465 that 
provides greater flexibility than is contained in 
the House-passed bill with respect to double 
hulls and double bottoms. 

Some confusion has an with regard to the 
amendments on this issue in the bill. With this 
motion, Mr. GALLO provides the conferees 
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with a bit more flexibility and a better ap- 
proach to the double hulls question. 

As | am sure most of my colleagues are 
aware there has been a great deal of discus- 
sion and concern about the double hull/ 
double bottom amendments by groups on 
both sides of the issue. This motion will lay 
the groundwork for the conferees to address 
these concerns. In addition, it will add more 
flexibility for the conferees to address serious 
concerns about the timing and increased cost 
of a double bottom or double hull requirement. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, the envi- 
ronmental consequences of the Exxon 
Valdez accident shocked the Nation. 

After 15 years’ deliberations, with 
today’s appointment of conferees, 
Congress takes an important step 
toward the completion of oilspill legis- 
lation. As we begin this important con- 
ference, I wish to express several con- 
cerns and offer a word of caution. 

The unanswered questions about 
this debate remain with us. They are 
two: How much are these reforms 
going to cost the consumers of Amer- 
ica, and what impact will the U.S. abil- 
ity to compete in global markets be 
the result of this particular legisla- 
tion? 

Both the House and Senate bills 
place extensive new requirements on 
the movement of oil and petroleum 
products through our waterways and 
coastal areas. Each of these require- 
ments, considered in isolation, may 
have merit, yet in combination the re- 
quirements can have significant im- 
pacts on the cost of moving our car- 
goes. Clearly it will cost more for 
marine transportation of oil. Con- 
sumer costs will, therefore, increase. 
We have to look at the situation in the 
context of how much we depend upon 
marine transportation. 

Nearly half of the Nation's total con- 
sumption of oil is now supplied by for- 
eign oil that comes in tankers. In addi- 
tion, one-quarter of our domestic pro- 
duction is moved by tankers from 
Alaska. On top of that, a considerable 
portion of refined petroleum, anything 
from heating oil for our homes to fuel 
for boats and vehicles and airplanes, 
moves through coastal and inland wa- 
terways on barges and coastal tankers. 

Whatever bill is ultimately agreed 
upon by the conferees will increase 
the cost of heating oil, gasoline, jet 
fuel, diesel, other petroleum products. 
In large measure, this increased cost 
wil be passed along to consumers in 
the form of higher energy prices. 

In addition, since the 5-cent-per- 
barrel fee is applied to every drop of 
oil regardless of how it is transported, 
that cost, too, will be paid by consum- 
ers. These factors will have an infla- 
tionary impact upon our prices, but 
they pale in comparison to the poten- 
tial price increases that could result 
from the liability and financial-respon- 
sibility requirements in combination 
with new-vessel construction, oper- 
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ation, manning, response, and plan- 
ning requirements of the two bills. 

Without question, each has individ- 
val merit. Together, unless there is 
some flexibility in their implementa- 
tion, these requirements could signifi- 
cantly limit the number of tankers 
that can legally move in U.S. waters. If 
we are not careful in this bill, we just 
might impose a self-imposed oil embar- 
go upon America. Think about it. 

To be sure, the marketplace is cre- 
ative. It can find ways to minimize dis- 
ruptions and limitations, but that 
raises new questions about what cre- 
ative solutions will present even great- 
er risks to our environment. For exam- 
ple, will supertankers, rather than 
meet a retrofit requirement of this 
double-hull requirement, merely lay 
off the exclusive economic zone of the 
United States outside of our reach in 
international waters and then lighten 
their cargoes into smaller coastal tank- 
ers to bring oil into port, increasing 
the congestion of our ports and our 
coasts and our waterways? Or by our 
potentially unlimited Federal-State li- 
ability system, will we encourage the 
creation of one-ship corporations that 
effectively preempt the unlimited 
State liability by limiting the value of 
assets available to clean up a spill and, 
therefore, placing the real burden 
upon the national fund? 

Al one has to do is read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of the House and 
Senate debates to realize that most of 
the amendments, most of the argu- 
ments were framed around the Exxon 
Vaidez model. Unfortunately, the 
model represents a very small portion 
of world tanker trade and fleets. Very 
few tankers are owned by huge oil 
companies. Very few have multimil- 
lion-dollar profit portfolios. The total 
value of most inland barges and their 
companies, lock, stock, and barrel, is 
less than the average week of cleanup 
in Prince William Sound. 

To some extent, the House bill rec- 
ognizes this problematic situation with 
secondary liability for cargo owners. 
But that liability has limits, too. 

All we have to do is recognize those 
limits. After all, the cargo owner often 
enough will be a public utility, a small 
business manufacturer, a heating oil 
distributor, or even a Government 
agency like the Department of De- 
fense or the Department of Environ- 
ment, when it is formed. They, too, 
wil have to buy insurance from our 
bill. 
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They, too, will have to buy insurance 
under our bill They, too, will pass 
that cost on to consumers. But maybe 
the horror stories we have heard 
about the improbability of insuring 
our shipments will turn out to be ex- 
aggerated. I hope so. But the question 
will be will there be enough tankers 
that qualify to bring oil to America 
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when we cannot do anything but 
depend upon foreign shipments? 

Let me say a word about this double 
bottom issue. While I understand this 
is not a binding instruction to confer- 
ees and the instructions give us room 
to work a compromise hopefully with 
the Senate, let me make a couple of 
points. 

Had the Exxon Valdez had a double 
bottom, two skins, experts tell us it 
would have only saved 15 percent of 
that spill; 200,000 gallons would have 
still spilled in the Prince William 
Sound. We would have still had the 
biggest spill in U.S. history. 

Double bottoms is not the answer. 
Double bottoms is only part of the 
answer. In some cases double bottoms 
may cause us problems. 

In the last decade two big Norwegian 
tankers experienced explosions be- 
cause they had double bottoms. Leaks 
in the ship created oil in the double 
bottom, which then exploded and 
caused an incident that should not 
have been caused. 

Let me point out again there are 
better ways. Simple hydrostatic bal- 
ancing would have prevented the 
Valdez spill. Most of the oil that 
spilled out of the Valdez incident came 
out of oil that was stacked above the 
waterline in the cargo holds of the 
ship. A simple reloading of that vessel 
would have prevented most of that oil 
from spilling. 

We can make those agreements in 
conference. I hope we will. We can 
find better ways. 

Keep in mind the point I made. We 
could double hull the Exxon Valdez 
and you would still have lost 200,000 
gallons of oil in Prince William Sound. 
Let us work to find a better way. 

I will work with the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. GalLol. I will work 
with the conferees. I realize the gen- 
tleman's instruction is not binding. Let 
us find a constructive way to prevent 
what happened in Prince William 
Sound. Then I think we will be better 
off. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. TORRI- 
CELLI]. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, 
March 24 will be the first anniversary 
of the Valdez oilspill. On that day we 
wil have either acted to prevent 
future tragedies or we will still be talk- 
ing, still debating about potential solu- 
tions, alternate technologies. But we 
will have taken a stand with the one 
technology that we know is available 
today, with the provision that can be 
approved now to prevent future spills. 

Last November this House took that 
stand. It voted to require, to mandate, 
double bottoms and double hulls on oil 
tankers. Double bottoms in 7 years, 
double hulls in 15 years. 

Now we are told we should wait, as 
we were told in the 1970's, as we were 
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told in the 1960's, that the issue 
should be studied, as it has been stud- 
ied so many times for so long. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, as far back as 
1975 the Coast Guard was asked to 
study groundings in the previous years 
and concluded that double bottoms on 
tankers would have prevented 96 per- 
cent of oilspills in all groundings. That 
study was made, it was received, it was 
debated, and we did not take action. 

Now the question is whether we wait 
again. In 1975 the Office of Technolo- 
gy Assessment looked at the same 
question again and once again con- 
cluded that the best available technol- 
ogy to prevent the loss of oil into the 
ocean was a double hull or a double 
bottom. We failed to act in each of 
those instances. 

Now again, in the wake of the Valdez 
incident, the Alaska Oil Spill Commis- 
sion was asked to make a report, to 
study the same question for a third 
time. 

On December 8 they issued their 
report. They recommended double 
hulls for tankers and several other 
design changes, all of which if imple- 
mented would increase the cost of 
ships only 10 percent. But neverthe- 
less those changes as envisioned by 
these instructions for the actions that 
we took last year are the best available 
technology. 

Mr. Speaker, simply put, 14 years of 
study is enough. It is time to face the 
reality that for whatever technologies 
may develop in the future, whatever 
other things we can devise, the best 
thing that we can do today is to re- 
quire the construction in the future of 
double bottoms and double hulls. 

Mr. Speaker, if we fail to act we have 
only ourselves to blame. The next time 
it could be the Pacific Coast, it could 
be the Atlantic Coast. 

I do not argue that costs will be im- 
posed. There is an inevitable cost. Oil 
spills, or oilspill prevention. In either 
case the cost will be high. But in what 
we are envisioning in double hulls and 
double bottoms, a potential cost of $2 
billion, it would be less than the cost 
of the Valdez spill alone. A single oil- 
spill is more expensive than the entire 
15-year effort to have double hulls and 
double bottoms on our ships. 

Mr. Speaker, for the sake of wildlife, 
for the sake of our beaches and our 
coastline, for the sake of fishermen 
and all people who depend upon the 
sea for their livelihood, it is time to 
act. The single best vehicle for doing 
so today is this instruction to the con- 
ferees, to say enough studies, enough 
time, it is time to act. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the membership 
to cast a yea vote in favor of the in- 
struction of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. GALLO], and to take a 
stand today. 
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Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT]. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, | 
want to commend the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. GALLO] for working with the com- 
mittees of jurisdiction in drafting his motion to 
instruct the conferees. 

At the outset, let me state that | have had a 
number of reservations about the language 
which was adopted on the House floor dealing 
with double hulls and double bottoms. 

Part of my concern stems from drafting 
problems with the House provision owing to 
the different floor amendments that were 
adopted by different sponsors addressing 
slightly different aspects of the same issue. 
The result of these amendments is a some- 
what confusing and inconsistent approach to 
the double hull/double bottom question. 

Recognizing this, the gentleman from New 
Jersey has drafted a motion instructing the 
conferees to adhere to the principles em- 
bodied in the House bill while providing flexi- 
bility to depart from its exact language. 

For example, while the House bill calls for 
retrofitting existing vessels with double hulls 
and double bottoms over specified periods of 
time, the motion to instruct conferees is silent 
as to timing. This will allow consideration of 
information on shipbuilding capacity and in- 
dustry rate structure to arrive at a retrofitting 
requirement that ensures a conversion of our 
existing fleet as quickly as is possible without 
a complete disruption of oil transportation ca- 
pability. 

Also, the motion instructs the conferees to 
develop language requiring double hulls or 
double bottoms rather than both if the evi- 
dence indicates that both would not be 
needed. 

In addition, the motion provides some flexi- 
bility to allow conferees to evaluate the scope 
of coverage in the industry. It may be that 
only vessels over a certain size need be in- 
cluded in the provision's sweep. There are 
also a number of other concerns that have 
been raised about the impact of the double 
hull/double bottom requirement on various as- 
pects of the oil transportation industry. 

For example, there is some concern that by 
requiring all vessels to be equipped with 
double hulls or double bottoms we may be en- 
couraging the practice of lightering from single 
hulled vessels on to double hulled vessels 
200 miles beyond the U.S. coastline rather 
than encouraging the use of environmentally- 
preferable modes of transportation. This 
motion provides the conferees with the flexi- 
bility to address these and other concerns 
which have been raised. 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. GALLO] yielding me this time. 

As all Members are well aware, this 
is an extremely important bill that we 
are going to be going to conference on. 
It is a bill that we need to pass. We 
need to get the President to sign it. 

It is not going to be easy to work out 
all the differences: between the Senate 
and the House. Certainly, the issue of 
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double bottoms is going to be a consci- 
entious issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I do congratulate the 
two gentlemen from New Jersey. We 
worked with them to see if we could 
come up with something on double 
bottoms that would not bind us to 
anything specific, which would leave 
us in conference committee the ability 
to be able to separate retrofitting from 
new ships. 

We recognized that the issue of 
double-bottom hulls, when one looks 
at the vote that was cast here on the 
House side, it strongly supports doing 
something. I believe that that is what 
we have agreed to here. 

Again I congratulate the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Gatto]. This is 
something that is reasonable. It gives 
us the flexibility that we need. 

We also need to recognize that what- 
ever we do in the way of protecting 
the environment, in passing this legis- 
lation, and it will pass, we must recog- 
nize that we have to be able to contin- 
ue to haul oil on the waterways, the 
rivers, and the oceans in this country. 
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We again have to make sure that we 
give the ability to these companies and 
still protect the environment. 

There is also a difference in ships, 
the ships on the high seas that haul 
oil. There is a difference in the barges 
that haul oil on the rivers, and there 
are many of them, and we may have to 
come up with some type of compro- 
mise that will differentiate the two. 

Again, it is important that we work 
something out that does the job. What 
this specific motion does is preserve 
the will of the House and tells our con- 
ferees that we want them to come up 
with something that will give us 
double bottom or double hulls, and 
also give us the flexibility to be able to 
negotiate that agreement. 

A lot of the things that my chair- 
man of the Coast Guard Subcommit- 
tee says, of course, are things that we 
have to consider. He is going to be one 
of the conferees. The chairman of the 
ful committee, the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jones], is also 
very cognizant of the issues we have to 
deal with, and I would guess the 
double-bottom, double-hull issue is 
going to be one of the chief bones of 
contention. 

So I would hope Members would 
support this motion because it is a rea- 
sonable, responsible motion, and it 
gives us the flexibility we need in con- 
ference. 

Again, I appreciate the gentleman 
from New Jersey taking the lead on 
this issue. It was his amendment origi- 
nally that passed the House on double 
bottoms, and he negotiated with us to 
come up with what I consider to be a 
very fair proposal that we are voting 
on now. 
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Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to speak in sup- 
port of the motion to instruct the conferees on 
the Oil Pollution Act of 1989 to include in the 
conference report a requirement for new and 
existing tank vessels to be equipped with 
double bottoms or double hulls. 

Simply put, this instruction will allow the 
conferees to do their job and produce a work- 
able double-hull or double-bottom requirement 
for tank vessels. We have a proven track 
record for pollution-prevention construction re- 
quirements. The last major vessel construction 
requirement imposed by Congress was en- 
acted as part of the Port and Tanker Safety 
Act of 1978. That approach worked well then, 
and will serve us well now. 

Many factors must be considered in crafting 
a vessel-construction requirement of this type, 
including the type of vessel concerned, the 
age of the vessel, the trade in which the 
vessel is employed, as well as a myriad of 
others. Our goal is to ensure transportation of 
oil in U.S. waters in a safe and environmental- 
ly sound manner. The conferees must have 
the authority to work out the details of the 
double-bottom or double-hull requirement to 
ensure that our goal is met. 

The motion to instruct by my colleague from 
New Jersey, Mr. GALLO, gives the conferees 
this authority, and | commend the gentleman 
for his diligent efforts on this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge all of my colleagues to 
support this motion without any reservation. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. McDEn- 
MOTT). 

Mr. McDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the motion of the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Last fall, this House made history. 
Not only did we enact the strongest 
oilspill legislation in many years, but 
we adopted an amendment that will do 
more to protect our coasts and marine 
waters from oilspills than any other 
single safety measure—requiring that 
the tankers and barges that carry oil 
on American waters be built for safety, 
with double hulls and double bottoms. 

This historic amendment is based on 
the bill Senator Apams, Congressman 
Dicks, Congressman SwirT, and I in- 
troduced last spring, the Puget Sound 
Tanker Safety Act. But it applies to all 
American waters—Narragansett Bay, 
the Delaware Bay, the Galveston ship 
channel, Prince William Sound, and 
all the rest—those which have suf- 
fered oil spills in the last year and 
those which remain at risk every day. 

Forty-eight Members of the Senate 
voted for a double-hull amendment, 
but a majority of the Senate chose to 
require only a study by the Coast 
Guard. So the choice for the conferees 
will be between a study and a firm re- 
quirement of double hulls. 

Now, there is nothing wrong with 
another study. We should learn more 
about how to make tankers safer and 
prevent major oil spills. The studies 
done in the 1970's, which clearly 
showed that double hulls work, should 
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be updated. The Coast Guard study of 
the Exxon Valdez spill, which showed 
that a double hull would have reduced 
oil outflow by 25 to 60 percent, should 
be extended to other cases. 

But history tells us that the oil in- 
dustry and the Coast Guard will never 
turn to double hulls unless we make 
them do it. As our colleague Norm 
Dicks said on this floor when we were 
debating this amendment last Novem- 
ber, the Coast Guard will always find 
a reason not to require double hulls. 
They cost money. The oil industry 
does not like them. 

The Alaska Governors Oil Spill 
Commission put it this way in its 
report: 

Industry tends to measure success as oper- 
ating the biggest vessel with the thinnest 
hull and the smallest crew at the highest 
speed with the quickest port turnaround 
consistent with meeting minimum govern- 
ment requirements. 

This bill does a lot to improve the re- 
quirements on the oil transport indus- 
try to prevent spills and clean them up 
when they happen. But nothing will 
work better than double hulls to keep 
the oil out of our water. And nothing 
short of legislation, in my view, will 
make double hulls happen. 

To best reflect the will of this House 
on double hulls, our conferees will 
need the direction this motion pro- 
vides. It will help them show the 
Senate that double hulls must be re- 
quired in the conference report. I urge 
my colleagues to vote yes on the 
motion to instruct. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Delaware (Mr. CARPER]. 

Mr. CARPER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, there are several ques- 
tions on this issue that I would like for 
Members to consider during the time 
that I have. The first question is is it 
realistic to expect overnight the con- 
struction or the conversion of signifi- 
cant numbers of tankers bringing oil 
to our shores? Clearly it is not. This is 
a process, to the extent that this in- 
struction carries, and to the extent 
that the conferees carry it out, that 
would simply begin a process, and it is 
a process that frankly is going to take 
years, perhaps as many as 10 or even 
15 years to accomplish. 

How about the cost of the changes 
that are envisioned by this motion? 
Will the cost be small; will the cost be 
large; or will the cost be somewhere in 
between? Let us not kid ourselves. The 
cost of doing this will not be cheap. 

Is it realistic to expect the shippers, 
those people bringing oil to our 
shores, is it realistic to expect them to 
absorb all of those costs that might 
relate to conversion? I for one do not 
believe that it is realistic to expect the 
shippers to absorb all of the costs. 
They will not, and they will pass along 
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not an inconsiderable amount of the 
cost to the consumer. 

Finally, I would ask is it reasonable 
to ask that those shippers, and con- 
sumers and our constituents be expect- 
ed or asked to pay the incremental 
costs that will be created or caused by 
this legislation? I think the answer is 
yes, it is reasonable to expect all of us 
to absorb those additional costs. 

Why is that? This legislation to 
which this motion speaks to, just one 
part of, is designed to do a number of 
things. One of the things we hope to 
do is to reduce the incidence of oil- 
spills. A second thing we want to do is 
to increase the rapidity, the quickness, 
if you will, of our response to those 
oilspills, and to clean them up. The 
last thing we want to do is to ensure 
that those people or those businesses 
that are damaged by these spills are 
fairly and adequatly compensated, 
frankly, for the damages that they 
have incurred. 

Having said that, despite the best of 
intentions with this oilspill legislation, 
oilspills will occur, just as they have 
for as long as people have been ship- 
ping oil. There will be maybe not an- 
other Exxon Valdez, but there will be 
another oilspill. It may be in Alaskan 
waters or it may be on the west coast, 
or there will be another Exron Valdez. 
There will be another Presidente 
Rivera, the kind of spill we had in the 
Delaware River last fall. 

To the extent that the next Exron 
Valdez that runs ashore or to the 
extent that the next Presidente Rivera 
that runs ashore in Alaskan waters or 
the Delaware River, to the extent that 
ship is double hulled or double bot- 
tomed, we will ensure that the cleanup 
costs that result from that accident 
are diminished. We will ensure that 
those cleanup costs are brought down. 
We will ensure that the damage to the 
marine environment is reduced as well. 
In fact, in some instances, in the ma- 
jority of instances we will ensure that 
there is no damage to the environment 
as a result of a ship with a double hull 
or a double bottom running aground. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join the gentleman from New Jersey 
who has offered this motion to in- 
struct and myself in voting for the 
motion. I believe it is the right thing 
to do, and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. GUNDERSON]. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, let 
me begin by thanking my friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Gatto] for his leadership 
on this particular issue. 

What we are talking about today, 
ladies and gentlemen, is not a cure to a 
problem. It is prevention of that prob- 
lem from ever occurring. 
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People ask should we not study the 
issue of double hulls. I guess this 
motion to instruct reaffirms the deci- 
sion made last fall, and that is that we 
have had the studies. We have had 
four studies on this issue, and the 
most recent study will suggest that 
double hulls are effective in 88 percent 
of groundings and 90 percent of colli- 
sons. 

Now as we move forth we look at the 
language in the House bill versus the 
Senate bill, and the motion to instruct 
becomes so important because we are 
not only dealing with coastal colli- 
sions, we are also dealing with Ameri- 
can inland waterways. I, of course, 
come at this from a very parochial 
perspective, that of the Mississippi 
River running down the center of our 
Nation. The fact is since 1985 we have 
had one or two major spills of oil and 
gas every year. If we look at that spill 
in 1985, ice chunks penetrated. 

Now I cannot guarantee that double 
hull would have prevented that, but I 
doubt there are any of us who would 
bet money against a double hull pre- 
venting ice chunks from causing an 
oilspill. 

When you move back even further 
in 1979 over 100,000 gallons of jet fuel 
were disposed in a spill on the Missis- 
sippi River. 

When you take a small inland water- 
way, spills become even more serious 
by virtue of the concentration. 

Today we have a change, not to cure, 
but to prevent a problem. Double hulls 
is the way to go. 

We do it in a reasonable fashion; all 
new, 15 years within the retrofit. 
From that perspective I think we are 
not here in the business of putting 
anyone out of business, we are in the 
business of protecting the environ- 
ment in a fair and reasonable manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man for his motion. I commend the 
gentleman for his amendment last fall. 
I ask every one of our members on the 
committee to work the will of the 
House in conference on this issue. 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from the 
State of Washington [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I want 
to thank my colleague from New 
Jersey, Mr. Gatto, for his distin- 
guished work on this issue in bringing 
this important motion to instruct con- 
ferees to the floor. 

I had originally intended to speak at 
great length on this issue, but I think 
the issue has been exhausted. 

The oilspill bill which we passed in 
the House, which has been worked on 
for years, does many good things, not 
the least of which is to require some 
sorely needed planning in key water 
areas of the United States. 

But in addition to planning, we need 
some specific measures. We want to be 
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double sure, we want to be double safe, 
and that is why we need double hulls. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support of the 
gentleman's motion to instruct confer- 
ees. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in favor of the 
Gallo amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to take a moment 
to provide some background on the appoint- 
ment of conferees from the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce to title VIII of H.R. 
1465. 

After the bill was passed, Chairman DINGELL 
expressed concern that some provisions of 
title VIII might affect matters under the juris- 
diction of his committee. Therefore, he re- 
quested that the Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee be appointed conferees. 

| would like to take this opportunity to place 
in the RECORD, letters from Chairmen UDALL 
and DINGELL concerning this request. 

In his letter, Chairman UDALL points out that 
he has no objection to the appointment of 
Energy and Commerce conferees provided 
that this action not be construed as diminish- 
ing or expanding the jurisdiction of any com- 
mittee. 

The appointment of conferees in this in- 
stance is solely for the purpose of dealing 
with pipeline safety issues, and matters relat- 
ed to rates and economics of the trans-Alaska 
pipeline or tariffs at the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission. These matters are current- 
ly under the jurisdiction of the Energy and 
Commerce Committee. 

Chairman DINGELL agrees with this interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask unanimous consent that 
the letters be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

FEBRUARY 6, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
U.S. ope, of Representatives, Washington, 
D 


DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: This is to clarify my 
letter of January 29, 1990 requesting that 
Energy and Commerce Committee conferees 
be appointed for several sections of H.R. 
1465, the Oil Pollution Act of 1989.“ 

My request was prompted by a concern 
that the conferees address mattters which 
are presently under the jurisdiction of this 
committee when they consider sections 
8103, 8201 and 8202 of the House bill. Spe- 
cifically, issues relating to: 

Pipeline safety for the trans-Alaska pipe- 
line system, and particularly matters related 
to the Hazardous Liquid Pipeline Safety 
Act, and 

Civil penalties as they might affect the 
rates and economics of the pipeline or tar- 
iffs at the Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission. 

Appointment of Energy and Commerce 
conferees for these issues should not be con- 
strued as diminishing the jurisdiction of any 
other committee, or expanding the jurisdic- 
tion of this committee. My request is being 
made solely to address those matters pres- 
ently under the jurisdiction of this commit- 
tee. 
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Thank you for your consideration of this 
request. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Chairman. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1990. 
Hon. Tuomas S. FOLEY, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: I am writing concern- 
ing a request you have received from Chair- 
man John D. Dingell of the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce concerning the ap- 
pointment of conferees on several sections 
of H.R. 1465, the “Oil Pollution Act of 
1989." 

Chairman Dingell has requested that con- 
ferees be appointed for sections 8103, 8201 
and 8202 for matters which are presently 
under the jurisdiction of his committee. 
These include issues relating to pipeline 
safety for the trans-Alaska pipeline system, 
and civil penalties as they might affect the 
rates and economics of the pipeline or tar- 
iffs at the Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission. 

I would have no objection to Chairman 
Dingell's request with the understanding 
that the appointment of Energy and Com- 
merce conferees for these issues should not 
be construed as diminishing the jurisdiction 
of any other committee, or expanding the 
jurisdiction of his committee. Chairman 
Dingell's request is being made solely to ad- 
dress only those matters presently under 
the jurisdiction of his committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris K. UDALL, 
Chairman. 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York [Ms. SLAUGHTER]. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the 
motion to instruct conferees being of- 
fered by my friend from New Jersey, 
Mr. GALLo. 

When the House passed this compre- 
hensive oilspill prevention and com- 
pensation bill last November, it 
marked the culmination of years of 
hearings, debate, and planning on how 
best to protect our natural resources 
from devastating oilspills. I believe the 
final bill is a good one. 

One of the more important provi- 
sions is the Gallo amendment to re- 
quire double hulls on all new tankers 
and barges using American ports. 

This will be expensive, as will be the 
cost of retrofitting old tankers after a 
15-year phase-in period. But compare 
the $20 million cost of a double hull 
with the almost $2 billion Exxon has 
already spent simply to rinse oil from 
slimy beaches in Prince William Sound 
and to skim it from the surface of the 
sea. The true cost of such an oilspill 
can never be reckoned. 

The price of the double hull is truly 
a cost-effective investment in the envi- 
ronment. 

We don’t need to study this issue; we 
need to require this protective meas- 
ure on boats. The Coast Guard has 
said that a double hull on the Exxon 
Valdez would have contained much of 
the 11 million gallons that spilled. 
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We already require double hulls on 
tankers carrying certain extremely 
dangerous chemicals. We know a 
double hull will prevent future spills 
of hazardous materials that pollute 
our waters. Prevention is far better 
than cleanup. 

I urge my collegeues to vote for the 
Gallo motion to instruct conferees to 
require double hulls on tankers. 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McDermott). Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the 
motion to instruct. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
GALLO]. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—yeas 376, nays 
37, not voting 18, as follows: 


[Roll No. 14] 


YEAS—376 
Ackerman Clement Fazio 
Akaka Clinger Feighan 
Anderson Coble Fish 
Annunzio Coleman (MO) Flake 
Anthony Coleman (TX) Flippo 
Applegate Collins Foglietta 
Atkins Condit Ford (MI) 
Ballenger Conte Frank 
Barnard Conyers Frenzel 
Bartlett Cooper Frost 
Bateman Costello Gallegly 
Bates Coughlin Gallo 
Beilenson Courter Gaydos 
Bennett Cox Gejdenson 
Bentley Coyne Gekas 
Bereuter Craig Gephardt 
Berman Dannemeyer Gibbons 
Bevill Darden Gillmor 
Bilirakis Davis Gilman 
Bliley de la Garza Gingrich 
Boehlert DeFazio Glickman 
Bonior Dellums Gonzalez 
Borski DeWine Goodling 
Bosco Dicks Gordon 
Boucher Dingell Goss 
Boxer Dixon Gradison 
Brennan Donnelly Grandy 
Brooks Dorgan (ND) Grant 
Broomfield Dornan (CA) Green 
Browder Douglas Guarini 
Brown (CO) Downey Gunderson 
Bruce Dreier Hall (OH) 
Bryant Duncan Hamilton 
Buechner Durbin Hammerschmidt 
Burton Dwyer Hansen 
Bustamante Dymally Harris 
Byron Dyson Hastert 
Campbell (CA) Eckart Hatcher 
Campbell (CO) Edwards (CA) Hawkins 
Cardin Edwards (OK) Hayes (IL) 
Carper Engel Hefley 
Carr English Hefner 
Chandler Erdreich Henry 
Chapman Evans Herger 
Clarke Fascell Hertel 
Clay Fawell Hiler 
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Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 
Jacobs 
James 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (GA) 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 

Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kyl 

LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Leach (1A) 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lewis (GA) 
Light foot 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowey (NY) 
Luken, Thomas 
Lukens, Donald 
Machtley 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
MeMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 


Alexander 
Andrews 
Archer 
Armey 
Baker 
Barton 
Boggs 
Bunning 
Callahan 
Combest 
Crane 
DeLay 
Emerson 


Mineta 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nagle 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nelson 
Nielson 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Olin 

Ortiz 
Owens (NY) 
Owens (UT) 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pallone 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Paxon 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 


Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 

Roe 

Rogers 
Rohrabacher 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 
Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 
Sangmeister 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schiff 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 


NAYS—3' 


Espy 
Fields 
Geren 

Hall (TX) 
Hancock 
Hayes (LA) 
Holloway 
Inhofe 
Laughlin 
Livingston 
Manton 
McCandless 
McCrery 
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Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter (NY) 
Slaughter (VA) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (VT) 
Smith, Denny 
(OR) 
Smith, Robert 
(NH) 
Smith, Robert 
(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stearns 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxier 
Udall 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Washington 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 


Parker 
Quillen 
Ray 
Sarpalius 
Smith (TX) 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Synar 
Tauzin ; 
Visclosky 


NOT VOTING—18 


Aspin Dickinson Montgomery 
AuCoin Early Obey 
Bilbray Ford (TN) Robinson 
Brown (CA) Gray Swift 
Crockett Lewis (CA) Vander Jagt 
Derrick McCloskey Watkins 
O 1626 

The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 

On this vote: 


Mr. AuCoin for, with Mr. Montgomery 
against. 

Mr. ANDREWS and Mr. EMERSON 
changed their vote from “yea” to 
"nay." 

Mr. KASTENMEIER changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the motion to instruct was agreed 
to. 
The result of the votes was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees, and without 
objection, reserves the authority to 
make additional appointments of con- 
ferees and to specify particular por- 
tions of the House bill and Senate 
amendment as the subject of the vari- 
ous appointments: 

From the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, for consider- 
ation of the House bill (except title 
VIID, and the Senate amendment 
(except sections 601 and 602), and 
modifications committed to confer- 
ence: 

Messrs. JoNES of North Carolina, 
Stupps, 'TAUZIN, CaARPER, HUGHES, 
Davis, Younc of Alaska, and LENT. 

Provided, Mr. SHuMWAY is appointed 
in place of Mr. Younc of Alaska for 
consideration of title I and section 
2004 of the House bill, and title I and 
section 405 of the Senate amendment. 

From the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation, for consid- 
eration of the House bill (except title 
VIID, and the Senate amendment 
(except sections 601 and 602), and 
modification committed to conference: 

Messrs. ANDERSON, ROE, MINETA, 
OBERSTAR, NOWAK, HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
SHUSTER, and STANGELAND. 

Provided, Mr. KOLTER is appointed in 
place of Mr. ANDERSON for consider- 
ation of section 4114 of the House bill; 
Mr. RAHALL is appointed in place of 
Mr. Roe for consideration of title VII 
of the House bill, and sections 205, 
309, 354 and 356 of the Senate amend- 
ment; Mr. LAUGHLIN is appointed in 
place of Mr. Roe for consideration of 
sections 1002 and 1004 of the House 
bill, and corresponding portions of sec- 
tion 102 of the Senate amendment; 
Mr. Bonski is appointed in place of 
Mr. Roe for consideration of sections 
4101 through 4205 of the House bill, 
and corresponding portions of the 
Senate amendment; and Mr. UPTON is 
appointed in place of Mr. SHUSTER for 
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consideration of section 4203 of the 
House bill and section 203 of the 
Senate amendment. 

From the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, for consideration of title III of 
the House bill, and sections 603 and 
604 of the Senate amendment, and 
modifications committed to confer- 
ence: 

Messrs. FASCELL, YATRON, Owens of 
Utah, Lantos, FEIGHAN, BROOMFIELD, 
BEREUTER, and MILLER of Washington. 

From the Committee on Science, 
Space and Technology, for consider- 
ation of title VII of the House bill, and 
sections 205, 309, 354, and 506 of the 
Senate amendment, and modifications 
committed to conference: 

Messrs. Ror, SCHEUER, BROWN of 
California, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. WALGREN, 
Mr. WALKER, Ms. SCHNEIDER, and Mr. 
Morrison of Washington. 

From the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, for consideration of 
title I and section 2004 of the House 
bill, and title I and section 405 of the 
Senate amendment, and modifications 
committed to conference: 

Messrs. UDALL, MILLER of California, 
SHARP, Younc of Alaska, and CRAIG. 

From the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, for consideration of 
title VIII of the House bill, and sec- 
tions 601 and 602 of the Senate 
amendment, and modifications com- 
mitted to conference: 

Messrs. UDALL, MILLER of California, 
SHARP, VENTO, DeFazio, Younc of 
Alaska, MARLENEE, and CRAIG. 

From the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce, for consideration of sec- 
tions 8103, 8201 and 8202 of the House 
bill, and section 601 of the Senate 
amendment, and modifications com- 
mitted to conference: 

Messrs. DINGELL, HALL of Texas, and 
LENT. 

From the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, for consider- 
ation of title VIII of the House bill, 
and sections 601 and 602 of the Senate 
amendment, and modifications com- 
mitted to conference: 

Messrs. Jones of North Carolina, 
TAUZIN, CARPER, Davis, and FIELDS. 

From the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation, for consid- 
eration of title VIII of the House bill, 
and sections 601 and 602 of the Senate 
amendment, and modifications com- 
mitted to conference: 

Messrs. ANDERSON, MINETA, NOWAK, 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, and STANGELAND. 

There was no objection. 


D 1630 
AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE RECESSES ON 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 


1990 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Wednesday, Feb- 
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ruary 21, 1990, for the Speaker to de- 
clare recesses, subject to the call of 
the Chair, for the purpose of receiving 
in joint meeting His Excellency Vaclav 
Havel, President of the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER 
AND THE MINORITY LEADER 
TO ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS 
AND TO APPOINT COMMIS- 
SIONS, BOARDS, AND COMMIT- 
TEES, NOTWITHSTANDING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing any adjournment of the 
House until Tuesday, February 20, 
1990, the Speaker and the minority 
leader be authorized to accept resigna- 
tions and to appoint commissions, 
boards, and committees authorized by 
law or by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1990 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, February 
20, 1990, it adjourns to meet at 10 a.m. 
on Wednesday, February 21, 1990. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 
1990 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with 
business in order under the Calendar 
Wednesday rule on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 21, 1990. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


IT WOULD BE TRAGIC TO 
LEGALIZE DRUGS NOW 


(Mr. GALLEGLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of this Chamber don’t always 
agree on the exact methods to be used 
in fighting the scourge of drugs. But 
there is one area where we do agree— 
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drug abuse harms everyone in our so- 
ciety, and must remain illegal. 

It's amazing that this basic element 
of our antidrug strategy is even being 
contested. Yet it seems that every 
week there are more people who say 
legalization is the miracle cure for our 
drug problems. 

If we in Congress remain silent on 
this issue, it will undermine the great 
progress that's been made in the war 
on drugs. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be tragic to le- 
galize drugs now. Drug use would in- 
crease dramatically, and so would the 
suffering and misery drugs cause. 
Simply stated, legalization would be 
the unilateral surrender of our coun- 
try, our neighborhoods, our schools, 
and our children to the evils of drugs. 

Therefore, I am introducing today a 
concurrent resolution to reaffirm our 
opposition to legalization. I urge my 
colleagues to support the resolution, 
which I ask to be made a part of the 
record. 

H. Con. RES. — 

Whereas ending drug abuse is a top priori- 
ty of Americans from every region and lo- 
cality of the country; 

Whereas antidrug efforts between 1985 
and 1988 have succeeded in decreasing the 
annual use of illicit drugs among Americans 
signficiantly; 

Whereas an estimated 28,000,000 Ameri- 
cans nonetheless continue to consume drugs 
and to suffer the debilitating effects of drug 
abuse, including permanent health damage, 
severed personal and familial relationships, 
a decline in productivity, an increase in 
severe accidents, and a loss in dignity and 
autonomy; 

Whereas addiction to illegal drugs is still a 
significant problem with over half a million 
Americans in drug treatment requiring the 
commitment of valuable resources and per- 
sonnel, and with drug-related deaths and 
hospital emergencies shown to be increas- 
ing; 

Whereas the abuse of drugs has been 
shown to be linked to an increase in human 
suffering, among users and nonusers, be- 
cause of resulting crimes against people and 
property, including a rampant level of drug- 
related homicides in the poorest urban 
areas; 

Whereas the legalization of drugs, which 
has been proposed as an alternative to cur- 
rent policies, would represent an unaccept- 
able threat to the institutions and citizens 
of the States; 

Whereas the legalization of drugs would 
remove the stigma of illegality and the 
moral authority of law, and would thus en- 
courage new experimentation with drugs; 

Whereas the legalization of drugs would 
increase the abuse of drugs, by both adults 
and minors, and the numbers of drug ad- 
dicts due to the greater availability and 
lower prices of such substances; and 

Whereas according to public opinion polls, 
the American people overwhelmingly and 
forcefully oppose drug legalization: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring/, That all levels of 
government should fully continue efforts to 
enforce antidrug laws and to discourage the 
use of illegal drugs, and that such controlled 
substances should in no manner or form be 
legalized. 
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HEADS SHOULD ROLL AT 
MARAD 


(Mr. BROOMFIELD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks, and to include extraneous 
material.) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I received a letter from the 
head of the Maritime Administration, 
Capt. Warren G. Leback. This letter 
really raised my hackles. 

In a typical example of bureaucratic 
stonewalling, Captain Leback refuses 
to even consider allowing a private 
study on alternatives to the National 
Defense Reserve Fleet. Many of these 
ships haven't been to sea for over 15 
years and are literally rotting away. 

"Citizens Against Government 
Waste," formerly the Grace Commis- 
sion, believes that these vessels can do 
more than rust at anchor. They can be 
turned into an important source of 
Government revenue rather than a 
continuing expense. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me some 
heads should roll at MarAd. Transpor- 
tation Secretary Skinner should take a 
personal interest in this classic case of 
Government waste mismanagement. 

I include the most recent letter I re- 
ceived from MarAd in the RECORD. It 
demonstrates the height of rudeness 
and in flexibility by a Federal official. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
‘TRANSPORTATION, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, DC, February 2, 1990. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. BROOMFIELD: Thank you for 
your letter of January 17, 1990, which ap- 
pears to have crossed with my letter of the 
same date regarding a study of the National 
Defense Reserve Fleet (NDRF) and its 
subset Ready Reserve Force (RRF) pro- 
posed by a nonprofit organization called 
"Citizens Against Government Waste.“ 

Both the NDRF and RRF are subject to 
continuing investigation by the General Ac- 
counting Office and Department of Trans- 
portation Inspector General, and more re- 
cently were part of the study done by the 
presidentially appointed Commission on 
Merchant Marine and Defense established 
by Public Law 98-525, as amended. In view 
of the thoroughness of each of these exami- 
nations, I fail to see the relevance nor re- 
quirement for an inquiry conducted by 
metal scrapping and salvaging entrepre- 
neurs to examine the necessity of retaining 
the NDRF and the RRF. 

Absent a more detailed proposal of objec- 
tives and methodology of this group, togeth- 
er with the lack of credentials presented for 
the proposed team members, I regret once 
again having to say that I am unable to 
commit this agency's resources to accommo- 
date the study team's request. 

Should you need specific data relative to 
particular vessels in either the NDRF or 
RRF, please advise me of your requirements 
and I will be pleased to assist you. 

Sincerely, 
Capt. Warren G. Leback, 
Maritime Administrator. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
FELONS PURCHASING FIREARMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. McCOLLUM] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, when 
I offered my amendment to the Anti- 
Drug Abuse Act of 1988 concerning 
the identification of felons purchasing 
firearms, I had one goal in mind. I 
wanted to find a way to keep firearms 
out of the hands of dangerous crimi- 
nals without infringing upon the 
rights of law-abiding Americans. It ap- 
peared that the most logical balance 
of these two interests would be 
achieved by equipping firearms dealers 
to screen out felons attempting to buy 
guns. Thus, the amendment was in- 
tended to serve as the first step in de- 
veloping a point-of-purchase identifi- 
cation system. Such a system would 
reduce gun-related violence by restrict- 
ing predatory felons from having 
access to firearms. 

Of course no one disputes the fact 
that the Federal Government is in- 
capable of eliminating all firearm vio- 
lence. The only question is to what 
extent can we do anything about this 
problem. New criminal penalties are 
one response to the problem of fire- 
arm violence. In recent years, we have 
established several tough penalties, in- 
cluding some for convicted felons who 
simply possess firearms and some for 
those who carry firearms while com- 
mitting violent felonies or drug traf- 
ficking offenses. 

While we know that passing a law 
against a particular criminal act does 
not stop such an act from occurring, I 
believe that the gun possession of- 
fenses could dramatically reduce vio- 
lent crime if they were more frequent- 
ly used. Most Americans are unaware 
that the Federal law contains a man- 
datory 5-year prison sentence—no 
parole—for carrying a firearm in the 
course of most crimes, and that a 
second conviction for such an act is 
punishable by a mandatory 20 years in 
prison. They also are unaware that 
after three felony convictions, the 
mere possession of a firearm carries a 
penalty of 15 years in prison, no 
parole. Given the obvious limitations 
of gun control to stop violence, these 
penalties should be our first priority 
of any anticrime strategy. A major ini- 
tiative by the Justice Department 
using these statutes against career gun 
criminals would create a changed atti- 
tude on the streets. 

In addition to these penalties, we 
have attempted, and continue to con- 
sider ways, to reduce violence by im- 
posing restrictions on the sale of fire- 
arms. Here it should be noted that the 
limited effectiveness of this type of 
gun control is well documented. A fre- 
quently cited study, which was spon- 
sored by the National Institute of Jus- 
tice and entitled The Armed Criminal 
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in America,” reports that only about 
one out of six gun-owning felons ob- 
tained their most recent handguns 
through a customary retail transac- 
tion involving a licensed firearms 
dealer. The study concludes: 

Controls imposed at the point of retail 
sale would not be effective in preventing the 
acquisition of guns by serious adult felons 
because these felons rarely obtain their 
guns through customary retail outlets. 


Nevertheless, the passage of my 


felon identification amendment during not show a final disposition. Some 


the last Congress represented the on- 
going desire of Congress to do some- 
thing about the small minority of 
predatory felons who buy guns from 
licensed dealers. Even though the po- 
tential results of this effort are clearly 
limited, it is a goal worth pursuing in 
an effort to reduce violence. 

OVERVIEW OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S PLAN 

On November 20, 1989, the Attorney 
General submitted to Congress, pursu- 
ant to the language of my amendment, 
his plan for establishing a system to 
identify felons purchasing firearms. 
This plan is a clear affirmation of the 
point-of-purchase identification policy 
established by my amendment. It rec- 
ognizes the fact that such a policy is 
the fairest and most effective way of 
reducing firearm violence through the 
screening of gun buyers. For example, 
the Attorney General states: 

While à comprehensive, accurate system 
for identifying felons at the point-of-sale 
simply cannot be fully accomplished in the 
near term, we must recognize it as a worth- 
while goal to be accomplished over time. 

The Attorney General recommends 
that a point-of-sale telephone verifica- 
tion system be established for firearms 
dealers across the country. This would 
be an interim system. It would be re- 
placed when a more accurate, biomet- 
ric identification system can be estab- 
lished. The report also indicates that 
certain improvements must be 
achieved before any identification 
system would be effective. First, there 
is a need to fully automate all of the 
FBI's criminal records—only 40 to 60 
percent are currently automated—and 
to merge the computerized index of 
8.8 million manual records into the 
FBI's automated identification system. 

The Attorney General also con- 
cludes that the quality of these 
records must be improved, particularly 
with regard to case disposition. This 
would be accomplished through fur- 
ther study, the establishment of re- 
porting standards for State and local 
law enforcement agencies, and the is- 
suance of grants to assist the States. 
Finally, the Department of Justice will 
continue to monitor the changing 
state of technology in the area of bio- 
metric identification so that such a 
system may be established in the fore- 
seeable future. 

On the issue of record quality, the 
report by the Task Force on Felon 
Identification in Firearm Sales, which 
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provided the information from which 
the Attorney General established his 
plan, includes startling information. 
The report explains that FBI opens an 
individual criminal history file upon 
receipt of information regarding such 
individual's arrest. Convictions or ac- 
quittals in these cases are often not re- 
ported to the State central repository 
or to the FBI. The task force found 
that approximately one-half of the 
arrest charges in the FBI's records do 


States have even higher amounts of 
incomplete records. 


REACTION TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S REPORT 

In my opinion, the most significant 
aspect of the Attorney General's study 
and report concerns this issue of the 
quality of the criminal history records. 
As it now stands, one out of every two 
inquiries to the FBI's records could be 
inconclusive with regard to felony con- 
victions. No screening program, either 
point-of-purchase or as part of a wait- 
ing period, will succeed with this state 
of affairs. In the debate concerning 
the waiting period and my substitute 
amendment from the last Congress, I 
suppose you could say that what is 
bad for the goose, is bad for the 
gander.” 

With regard to other aspects of the 
Attorney General’s report, there is 
much that could be said. While the At- 
torney General has adopted a reasona- 
ble plan of action, I believe that the 
specific steps to be taken in the imme- 
diate future fall short of what is 
needed. Reference is made to the 
touch-tone telephone system, but no 
details are provided for how and when 
such a system will be established. 
With regard to biometric identifica- 
tion, the Attorney General has not 
proposed a system that realistically 
could be established in any satisfac- 
tory period of time. 

It appears to me that the Attorney 
General did not propose another plan 
for biometric identification because 
the task force did not identify all of 
the options available. My amendment 
only requires that a system capable of 
immediate and accurate identification 
be established. While this language 
clearly suggests, and the legislative 
history supports, that Congress ex- 
pected this system to involve biometric 
identification, there are more methods 
for such identification than reported 
by the task force. 

The aim of any biometric identifica- 
tion system is to achieve positive iden- 
tification for the purpose of avoiding 
firearms sales to dangerous felons. 
The task force asserts that this can 
only be accomplished at the point of 
sale with 10-print fingerprint scanners 
located at the dealer's place of busi- 
ness. These scanners would interface 
with a central data base of over 20 mil- 
lion felon fingerprints. This concept is 
extremely expensive and time consum- 
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ing. My concern is that this is not the 
only way to fulfill the legislative man- 
date. I regret that the task force did 
not propose other methods for biome- 
trically screening felons at the point 
of purchase. 
A MODIPIED PLAN 

When I offered my amendment on 
the House floor in 1988, I realized 
there could be a number of different 
ways to immediately and accurately 
identify felons attempting to buy fire- 


arms. I was aware that some States 


were developing automated finger- 
print identification systems [AFIS] to 
access criminal justice records. I sus- 
pected that the AFIS technology 
could work on a national level, but 
that the expense would be great, par- 
ticularly for fingerprint digitizing 
technology. In order to explore all the 
possibilities, the amendment instructs 
the Attorney General to study this 
issue and to establish a plan for felon 
identification. 

Much more information on this issue 
has become available since the passage 
of my amendment. Based on this in- 
formation, I now believe that the goal 
of immediate and accurate identifica- 
tion can be reached without digitizing 
fingerprints at the point-of-purchase 
and then electronically comparing 
them with millions of fingerprints in a 
centralized data base. A criminal 
records check at the point of purchase 
could be conducted using just a name 
and other identifying information if 
the firearms dealer was certain about 
the identity of the buyer. Thus, if 
identification was presented by the 
buyer that could be biometrically veri- 
fied, the dealer could rely on the accu- 
racy of a name check. 

Therefore, while I support the At- 
torney General's plan with regard to 
improving criminal justice records, I 
believe that a modified approach to 
the portions involving biometric iden- 
tification should be adopted. This 
modified plan consists of three phases: 

Phase I: Establish a telephone iden- 
tification system. 

Like the Attorney General's plan, 
this phase would require the FBI to 
setup a telephone response system for 
firearms dealers. Dealers could be re- 
quired to call FBI personnel stationed 
at NCIC terminals as a condition for a 
Federal license, or the States where 
the dealers are located could be given 
some incentive by the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish such a requirement. 
Of course, the major flaws to this 
system are the quality of the records 
and that it would be a name identifica- 
tion system. This allows for false iden- 
tification to foil the system. That is 
why this is only phase I. 

In its testimony before the Subcom- 
mittee on Crime, SEARCH Group, 
Inc., reports that the Attorney Gener- 
al's proposed touchtone identification 
system currently is technically unfea- 
sible. SEARCH states: 
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To the best of our knowledge it is not pos- 
sible, for instance, to enter the alphanumer- 
ic data required for a name search into a 
standard touchtone telephone. Modifica- 
tions are required, including a new tone- 
coding format, a view-before-send display 
and a response display. 

Therefore, this is why I am propos- 
ing that this first phase consist of a 
telephone request to a live computer 
operator. 

Phase II: Develop an identification 
system using drivers' licenses that can 
be biometrically verified at the point 
of purchase. 

Rather than focusing primarily on 
an identification system that requires 
the electronic transmission of finger- 
prints from the dealer's location, a 
system utilizing identifying documen- 
tation should be considered. The latter 
system would achieve the same results 
as the former if there could be safe- 
guards minimizing the possibility that 
the purchaser is not the same person 
named in the identifying document. If 
we rely on identification documenta- 
tion, there are three questions that 
must be answered by a firearms dealer 
who is attempting to avoid selling a 
gun to a felon. These three questions, 
and the system's solution to them, are 
as follows: 

First. Is the document presented by 
the buyer genuine or counterfeit? 

There are at least two days that a 
driver's license or other document can 
be designed to protect against counter- 
feiting or tampering. It could be made 
with a magnetic strip that would be 
run through a scanner just like a 
credit card. This scanner would indi- 
cate to the dealer whether the license 
was genuine and unexpired. Another 
method would be to place a hologram 
on the face of the card. An inspection 
of the hologram would assist the 
dealer in determining whether any 
tampering had occurred. 

Second. Is the individual presenting 
the identification document the same 
person to whom the document was 
lawfully issued? 

This is the stage where biometric 
identification is necessary. One way to 
compare the card against the person 
presenting it would be to affix biomet- 
ric data on the card. A biometric pat- 
tern recognition device can be used to 
compare the presenter’s fingerprint 
with the print on the card. Such a 
device would be far less expensive 
than the high cost of the fingerprint 
digitizer described in the task force's 
report. 

Of course, this method requires that 
the State government issuing the card 
take special precautions to insure that 
the card is not fraudulently obtained. 
Using biometric identification with 
drivers' licenses has many advantages. 
The State of California already is 
moving in this direction. Imagine the 
benefit this identification standard 
would be to immigration authorities. 
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Studies have shown that driver's li- 
cense fraud is a serious problem. 

Third. Is the prospective buyer eligi- 
ble under Federal law to possess a fire- 
arm? 

Once the dealer has positively iden- 
tified the buyer, he can conduct an on- 
the-spot check of the name by way of 
the telephone. The speed of these tele- 
phone checks will improve as the 
available technology is applied to this 
task. Again, criminal justice records 
must be dramatically improved before 
this check is fully reliable. 

If a dealer can answer these three 
questions, he will have achieved all of 
the goals of an immediate and accu- 
rate point-of-purchase identification 
system. When fingerprint digitizing 
technology becomes more affordable, 
we may wish to move in that direction. 
However, in light of the fact that 
felons rarely obtain firearms from li- 
censed dealers, large expenditures may 
not be justified. 

Phase III: Develop a one-print bio- 
metric identification system that 
interfaces the firearms dealer with a 
pool of violent felons. 

The task force notes that the cost of 
machines that digitize a single print 
for communication to an external data 
base are much less expensive than the 
ten-print machines. These single-print 
machines range from $3,000 to $6,000 
in cost, compared with $35,000 to 
$100,000 for the ten-print technology. 
We also know that the felons most 
likely to commit an act of violence 
with a gun are those who have been 
convicted of a violent felony within 
the last 5 years. It is my understand- 
ing that the FBI is in the process of 
developing an automated system that 
would check one fingerprint with a 
somewhat limited group of prints. 

This third phase, which would run 
concurrently with the first and second 
phases, would involve establishing 
some pilot projects in this type of bio- 
metric identification. The effective- 
ness and efficiency of this approach 
would then be compared with the driv- 
er's license system to determine which 
best served the interests of the public. 


CONCLUSION 

If we are to ever have a reliable, 
time-sensitive and cost-effective way 
to identify felons who attempted to 
purchase guns, criminal justice records 
must be improved. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is clear in his support of this as- 
sertion. At the same time, a point-of- 
purchase telephone system of screen- 
ing out those felons who can be identi- 
fied by name using existing records 
should be developed and put in place 
nationwide. However, it should be rec- 
ognized that the biggest problem with 
this or any other felon screening 
system is the lack of a way to know 
whether the person attempting to buy 
a gun is who he says he is. For this 
reason, a biometric identification 
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system must be developed and put in 
place. 

In the long run, a point-of-purchase 
fingerprint system that automatically 
verifies whether or not the prints of 
the buyer are those of a felon would 
be the best and most effective method 
of screening out felons. While the 
technology exists to do this now, the 
costs are prohibitive. An alternative, 
much less expensive system could be 
created using a single fingerprint on a 
driver's license to simply verify at the 
point-of-purchase that the buyer is 
the person whose name and other data 
are on the face of the license. Then 
the telephone could be used to check 
the name against existing felon 
records with much more reliability. I 
hope the administration and Congress 
work quickly to establish such a 
system. Waiting periods will not work, 
but a point-of-purchase system like 
this will. 
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THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
NATIONAL SLOVAK SOCIETY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Coyne] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, on February 17, a 
very special event will take place in my home- 
town of Pittsburgh. The National Slovak Soci- 
ety—under the able leadership of its national 
president, Joseph Stefka—will be celebrating 
its 100th anniversary with a banquet at the 
Sheraton Hotel. 

This anniversary is a milestone, not only for 
the society but for all Americans of Slovak de- 
scent. It is a good time to pause and recall 
some of the history and contributions of Slo- 
vaks in America. 

The great migration of Slovaks to the 
United States began in the 1800's, largely be- 
cause the system of land ownership in their 
native country left many Slovak peasants 
landless and unable to survive. Many emigrat- 
ed here, and our Nation has been richer as a 
result. 

The list of Americans of Slovak descent 
who have distinguished themselves is long 
and impressive. It includes the great inventor 
Jozef Murgas, the internationally recognized 
historian Jaroslav Pelikan, the astronaut 
Eugene Cernan—and our good friend and col- 
league Representative JOSEPH GAYDOS. 

But just as important are the thousands of 
Slovak men and women who have worked 
hard, built homes, raised their families, con- 
tributed to community organizations like the 
National Slovak Society, and been a part of 
the American dream. We may not know their 
names, but they represent a vital strand in the 
fabric of American life. 

For 100 years, the National Slovak Society 
has played an important role in the cultural 
and social life of Slovaks in America. The so- 
ciety has accomplished a great deal. On this 
occasion, | know my colleagues join me in sa- 
luting the National Slovak Society as they cel- 
ebrate their first century on February 17 and 
look forward to their second hundred years. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DOES 
NOT NEED SHADOW SENATORS 
AND REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Parris] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the inter- 
esting proposals proffered by proponents of 
statehood for the District of Columbia is the 
election of so-called shadow Senators and 
Representatives. Proponents of statehood say 
that these shadow congressional officials are 
needed to help lobby the statehood bill 
through Congress and to provide an increased 
form and level of congressional representation 
for the residents of the District of Columbia. 

While this proposal is supported by some, 
whatever one thinks of statehood, closer ex- 
amination suggests that it may well be illegal, 
it is definitely very expensive, and it denigrates 
the representation authorized by Congress in 
the District of Columbia Delegate Act. For all 
of this, it may well be nothing more than an 
employment opportunity for those politicians 
and their friends who can't give the citizens of 
the city ample justification to elect them to po- 
sitions of real authority. Once fully analyzed, 
one will find that shadow Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are, in short, a bad idea. 

Why? Why may the provision be illegal? 
While the citizens may have voted for the idea 
of statehood, the Constitution they voted upon 
is the not the one which is presently before 
Congress. Who is to say that the citizens want 
anyone to lobby for passage of statehood 
based on the present, city council and District 
of Columbia Committee passed, Constitution? 
As a minimum, the citizens ought to have had 
their views respected. Equally important, how- 
ever, is the fact that these members-in-wait- 
ing—which is what they are properly called— 
are lobbyists. Use of appropriated funds to 
lobby Congress is prohibited by law. So, if 
these persons are to lobby for statehood, it 
must be done with funds that are raised out- 
side of the appropriations process. The Feder- 
al Government, which contributes more than 
one-half billion dollars to the city, should not 
have to pay to have itself lobbied or its funds 
shuffled in a bookkeeping morass of fungibi- 
lity. 

The proponents of statehood have also 
been anything but parsimonious with the ap- 
propriated funds for these officials. Depending 
on which set of numbers you choose to use, 
the cost will be exactly equal to that which 
Senators and Representatives currently re- 
ceive or maybe something less if some of the 
proposals to reduce the salaries of these 
shadow members is followed. Whatever 
number is used, it's a lot of money; it's money 
the city can ill afford at a time when schools 
are in distress, when homelessness continues 
to be rampant, and medical and public safety 
Services are taxed from murders and drug 
abuse. 

The District of Columbia already has a fed- 
erally supported and paid representative on 
Capitol Hill. The nonvoting Delegate, as he is 
known, possesses all the rights and privileges 
of the House, its committees and its floor. He 
also has the privileges of the floor in the 
Senate if he chooses to avail himself of it. 
Whether he, as the individual serving in that 
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office, is effective or not, of course, is for the 
citizens of the District of Columbia to decide. 
Congress has, however, provided for this posi- 
tion and has a right to expect that it will not 
be diminished by the establishment of com- 
peting offices. 

In fairness, there has been some sugges- 
tion that perhaps this proposal would be more 
palatable if the shadow members served with- 
out pay. | would simply note that such a pro- 
posal does not speak to the question of 
whether the citizens want anyone to lobby for 
them on this particular constitution and state- 
hood proposal. If the local citizenry raised the 
funds and paid the bills which the lobbyists 
would incur, it would, at least, have some 
credibility. The facts are that there is no evi- 
dence that the local citizenry has demonstrat- 
ed any interest in or capacity for raising the 
resources necessary to achieve any greater 
level of home rule, congressional representa- 
lion, or statehood except when the Federal 
Government provides the resources and pays 
the bill. 

The questions of statehood, congressional 
representation, and greater levels of home 
rule are serious issues. They should not be 
taken lightly; they are not the private pre- 
serves of a few people who are paid from 
Government funds or self-styled activists who 
may or may not be representing anyone 
except themselves and their cronies. For 
those who think that using these positions and 
this serious issue as a way to pay political 
debts and to keep people out of other races, 
they need to understand that Congress will 
not fail to react to such a scheme. 


SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY 
INCOME FOR AMERICAN SAMOA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from American Samoa [Mr. Fa- 
LEOMAVAEGA] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, today | 
am introducing legislation which will provide 
basic assistance for the 1,600 aged, blind, or 
disabled individuals residing in American 
Samoa. 

The elderly who live in American Samoa are 
without resources which are available to other 
Americans who reside in other parts of the 
United States. Those programs available to 
their brothers and sisters in Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and other Pacific 
territories are not available to the elderly in 
American Samoa. To receive benefits under 
the supplemental security income [SSI] pro- 
gram at this time, an aged, blind, or disabled 
individual must be living in 1 of the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, or be a resident of 
the Commonweaith of the Northern Mariana 
Islands [CNMI]. 

The Commonwealth of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands was included under the supple- 
mentary security income program in 1976. 
This has been fortunate for their handicapped 
and needy elderly. In 1988 there were 590 re- 
cipients in CNMI who benefited from the pro- 
gram. 

The men and women | seek to help with 
this legislation have been caught between two 
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systems. When Social Security went into 
effect in American Samoa, this group of 
people were too old to contribute long enough 
1^ qualify for minimum benefits. The territorial 
retirement system did not begin until 1971. By 
that time, many of these people had already 
left the work force or had so little time remain- 
ing that they were also excluded from benefits 
under this system. 

Mr. Speaker, the elderly and severely handi- 
capped individuals—some 1,600 of them— 
have nowhere to turn—no personal resources 
or Federal support programs. Even the territo- 
rial government is severely strained financially 
at the present time. 

Mr. Speaker, American Samoa currently 
does not receive aid for dependent children or 
food stamp benefits, and it does not want 
these programs. | do believe, however, SSI 
benefits should be extended to relieve the 
more critical needs of our severely handi- 
capped and elderly who do not qualify for any 
other assistance. 


H.R. 3981 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of (he United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. EXTENSION OF SUPPLEMENTAL SECU- 
RITY INCOME BENEFITS PROGRAM TO 
AMERICAN SAMOA, 

(a) IN GENERAL.— The 7th sentence of sec- 
tion 1101(a)(1) of the Social Security Act 
(42 U.S.C. 1301(a)(1)) is amended by insert- 
ing "and title XVI (as ín effect pursuant to 
the amendment made by section 301 of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1972)" 
before also“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 1614(e) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
1282c(e)) is amended by inserting , Ameri- 
can Samoa," before "and". 

(2) Section 1614(aX1XB)(i? of such Act 
(42 U.S.C. 1382c(aX 1X(BXii)) is amended by 
inserting or national" after citizen“. 

SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by section 1 shall 

take effect on January 1, 1991. 


THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE AMERICAN SOKOL ORGA- 
NIZATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to call 
to the attention of my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives that February 14 will mark 
the 125th anniversary of the founding of the 
first American Sokol unit by Czech immigrants, 
Karel Prochazka, Jaroslav Vostrovsky, and 
E.B. Erben, meeting in St. Louis, MO, in 1865. 

During the ensuring 50 years, many Sokols 
were formed throughout the United States, 
and all of these units were incorporated into 
the American Sokol Organization on January 
1, 1917. 

Sokol is the Czechoslovak word for falcon, 
and it is an appropriate symbol, since the 
falcon is a bird that has a great love for free- 
dom, as well as strength, courage, and agility. 
The Sokol philosophy strives for physical fit- 
ness for their members, believing that to 
maintain a free nation, its people must be 
physically and morally strong. 
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This Sokol ideal was originally created in 
Czechoslovakia in 1862 by Dr. Miroslav Tyrs, 
a professor of history and aesthetics at 
Chares University in Prague, and Jindrich 
Fuegner, a businessman with a special love 
for the arts and music. These two individuals 
perfected a system of physical fitness through 
a series of calisthenics and other activities, 
based on the notion that each individual is im- 
portant and could progress to an ultimate 
peak of physical fitness. Their well-known 
motto was “A sound mind in a healthy body." 

Sokol festivals, called Slets are held every 4 
years, and last for 4 days featuring competi- 
tions in gymnastics, volleyball, basketball, and 
rhythmics. In addition to physical fitness, 
Americans of Czech and Slovak descent, who 
are Sokol members, emphasize spiritual, 
moral, and cultural enlightenment. Educational 
lectures and films are given at the organiza- 
tion's workshops and competitions, teaching 
the values of hard work, determination, and 
physical stamina are essential to personal 
achievement in everyday life. The American 
Sokol Organization also maintains camps for 
youngsters, libraries, and statistics on gym- 
nasts, and provides scholarships to members 
on the basis of their attainment and achieve- 
ment. 

Sokol members. range from preschool age 
to retirement age, enabling the older members 
to pass on the benefit of their wisdom and ex- 
perience to the young people in a personal 
way. In combining Czechoslovak culture, the 
American heritage, and Sokol ideals, this or- 
ganization has contributed greatly to the wel- 
fare of the United States. Many Sokol mem- 
bers have served their country with distinction, 
in World War l, World War Il, the Korean war 
and the Vietnam conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to join with Sokol 
members in the 11th Congressional District of 
Illinois, which | am honored to represent, and 
members of American Sokol Organization in 
the city of Chicago and all over the United 
States, as they celebrate their 125th year of 
excellence, achievement, and contributions to 
the greatness of the United States. 


THE LAST FRONTIER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. BENT- 
LEY] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, in 
1957 when the Soviet Union launched 
Sputnik, Americans were justifiably 
concerned as an enemy satellite circled 
the globe without an adequate Ameri- 
can response. It appeared that the So- 
viets had leapfrogged over us right 
into space and we were left kneeling in 
the dust. 

From the streets of New York to cor- 
porate boardrooms, Americans de- 
manded better education, they said, 
we must catch up. Americans knew 
that Edmund Burke was right when 
he said, Education is the cheap de- 
fense of nations." 

In response, the education initiatives 
of Presidents Eisenhower and Kenne- 
dy fueled the technological explosion 
of the sixties and seventies. Not only 
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were Americans on the way to the 
Moon, but they were also taking the 
lead in every major economic sector in 
the world. Education and good old- 
fashioned elbow grease spurred inno- 
vation and created growth and pros- 
perity. 

Americans knew then, as they know 
now, what was ailing the Nation. They 
have common sense; they know that 
our position in the world has slipped; 
and they know what is going on. 

Thirty years ago, Americans pur- 
chased cars from General Motors, 
Chrysler, and Ford and televisions 
from Magnavox, RCA, and Zenith. 
Today our constituents see friends and 
neighbors driving Japanese and 
German cars and they see them pur- 
chasing Japanese televisions, radios, 
and VCR’s—all evidence of a new eco- 
nomic order. They cannot even buy a 
U.S.A.-made VCR even though it was 
invented here. 

These daily reminders are not only 
seen, but, more importantly, they also 
are felt—Americans can feel the 
mantle of economic leadership and 
prosperity slipping away. 

When IMB cuts 10,000 jobs, it is not 
just computers that are lost. When 
GM and Ford close production plants, 
it is not just cars and trucks that are 
lost. And when Lowell, MA, the high- 
technology bastion of the East, faces a 
recession, it is not just computer chips 
that are lost. 

It is jobs, families, and communities 
that are lost—and believe me, these 
losses are felt like no other. Couple 
these losses with recent Japanese pur- 
chases of signature American assets 
like Rockefeller Center and Columbia 
Pictures, and you can understand why 
yesterday's New York Times poll de- 
tected an erosion of positive attitudes 
toward Japan among Americans." 

The New York Times article by Mi- 
chael Oreskes points out that Ameri- 
cans are voicing fear over Japanese in- 
vestments in this country. They watch 
as their dollars pile up overseas and 
they blame both America and Japan 
for this growing phenomenon. 

Of course America is not blameless— 
we have been active participants in 
our own decline. Whether it is the 
CEO who can't compete or the Gov- 
ernment official who turns a blind eye 
on our economic problems, we all 
share the blame. 

Removing our blinders is a good first 
step. Rather than watching our 
bottom line, we should be watching 
our front line. You might not remem- 
ber that Boeing manufactures much 
of the world's supply of airplanes or 
that Lotus and MicroSoft create much 
of the world's supply of software. 

Both the aerospace and software in- 
dustries create export surpluses; and, 
without them, our balance would sink 
to the bottom of a sea of red ink, al- 
ready in the red—it would be much 
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worse, However, success is often fleet- 
footed—now you see it now you don't— 
may become our next national 
anthem. 

An article in Northeast Internation- 
al Business entitled, "The One Who 
Controls the Software Controls the 
War," discusses the possibility of 
losing the software market to the Jap- 
anese. 

The author poses an 
question. He asks: 

Over the last two decades, Japan's Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry 
(MITT) has targeted industry after industry 
for priority development, with blinding suc- 
cess at home and devastating repercussions 
abroad. Now that MITI has finished with 
electronics and autos, could software be its 
next target? 

This question requires examination. 
To date, the only comprehensive study 
on this issue comes from the Comput- 
er Software and Services Industry As- 
sociation or LADAPSO!]. Their study, 
entitled, “Japanese Software, The 
Next Competitive Challenge" outlines 
the industry's fear of obsolescence in 
the face of Japanese competition. 

Their concern is valid—it is difficult 
to be No. 1 and it is even more difficult 
to remain No. 1. The world software 
market was "roughly $50 billion in 
1988 and is expected to burgeon to an 
estimated $1 trillion by the year 2000." 
Quite a market—everything from A to 
Z will be operated by high-tech soft- 
ware. 

Currently, the United States con- 
sumes 52 percent of the world soft- 
ware and produces approximately 70 
percent of the total world market in 
software. This figure is probably a bit 
low considering the high incidence of 
software piracy. 

Seventy percent of the market share 
is impressive—but the question we 
should be asking ourselves is not How 
well we are doing now?” It is “How 
well we will be doing in the future?" 

Mr. Reade also quotes Joseph 
Garber, a consultant at A.T. Kearney 
Technology Consulting, as saying: 

In Japan, software is a strategic national 
imperative or a flag issue . . and they have 
the will to be material players in the soft- 
ware industry as they have in just about 
every other major industry. 

The U.S. software association notes 
that MITI has targeted the software 
industry for growth. A knowledge- 
based industry, Mr. Reade reports that 
“MITI has identified software as a na- 
tional deficiency so great that it is re- 
garded as a national threat.” 

This might explain why Japan’s 
Nomura Securities Co., the world’s 
largest brokerage house, recently com- 
missioned a study of 10,000 American 
software companies. 

Mr. Garber, who oversaw the study 
for Nomura, thinks that their stated 
objective was to identify American 
software companies that could plug 
gaps in the Japanese market with 
their products.” 


interesting 
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But then he admits that there were 
probably unstated objectives for the 
study. He says: 

I think there unstated objective was 
threefold: first, to look for United States 
distributors for Japanese software, second, 
to find people with expertise in the Ameri- 
can market for their companies and three, 
they were probably looking for some good 
ideas. 

A concerted Japanese effort to gain 
market share in the software industry 
should be taken seriously. The soft- 
ware industry is profitable and innova- 
tive—the Japanese recognize this—but 
resting on our laurels is oftentimes a 
dangerous policy. 

Take the example given in the Janu- 
ary 24 Journal of Commerce. The arti- 
cle, entitled, "Software Mart in EC at 
Stake," details Japanese lobbying ef- 
forts to weaken an EC policy directive. 
To give the full effect of what is going 
on Mr. Speaker, I would like to read a 
few paragraphs from Mr. Lawrence's 
article and submit the text for the 
record. 

In reading the article, it says: 

The Alliance has filed its warning about 
the proposed EC directive with the U.S. 
Trade Representative's office, Nine other 
U.S. computer software firms added their 
names to the Alliance's statement, The di- 
rective is part of the EC's 1992 plan to 
create free markets in goods, capital and 
people among its 12-member nations. The 
directive is due to be voted by the ED's 
Council of Ministers by June. At issue is a 
proposal in the European Parliament to 
modify the proposed directive by allowing 
an exception to software copyright protec- 
tion, the Alliance says. The exception, it 
contends, would allow software firms to 
engage in reverse engineering, the act of de- 
compiling another firm's software for the 
purpose of developing a competing product. 
The Alliance argues that the exception 
would significantly weaken the EC directive. 
It says the exception would allow firms, es- 
pecially big Japanese companies, to copy 
successful computer programs built on the 
research and development of others. The 
chief lobbyist for this exception, Alliance 
sources say, is Japan's Fujitsu, although a 
few West European firms, notably France's 
Bull, have supported the Japanese effort in 
part. The Alliance says the Japanese would 
benefit most from the exception even 
though they have so far been relatively un- 
successful in computer software. 

Software makers  beware—Japan 
would like to know how you create 
software—whether they reverse engi- 
neer the product or purchase a soft- 
ware vendor outright, Mr. Lawrence's 
article is telling us that the Japanese 
are ready to compete. 

Layoffs throughout the high-tech 
sector, declining profits, and product 
delays have been a very real part of 
the recent software industry picture. 
Last spring another Journal of Com- 
merce article by James Mitchell pre- 
dicted that software makers would 
face problems in the near and the long 
term. He says: 

The big three of the personal computer 
software industry, Microsoft Corp., Lotus 
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Development Corp., and Ashton-Tate Corp., 
are all struggling, with varying degrees. 

Mr. Mitchell fears that "countless 
companies will be forced to shrink, be 
acquired or go out of business because 
of fierce Japanese competition. High 
technology companies are particularly 
vulnerable because this industry has 
been targeted by the Japanese.” 

The bottom line—high tech compa- 
nies are vulnerable because of the in- 
herent nature of their products—con- 
stant technological improvements re- 
quire large amounts of capital—and 
capital is in short supply in the United 
States. 

This alone could wipe out the soft- 
ware industry if a strong challenge 
was mounted by the Japanese. I don't 
think any U.S. software manufacturer 
could match the Japanese dollar for 
dollar on capital expenditures. 

Not only do the Japanese consider 
software to threaten its national sov- 
ereignty, but they also have the large 
amount of capital it would take to 
start a competitive software industry. 
Considering the excellent performance 
of U.S. software exports, industry 
losses would be devastating to our al- 
ready weak export balance. 

Consider what happened last No- 
vember when exports tumbled, causing 
a deficit of $10.5 billion for the month. 

Richard Lawrence of the Journal of 
Commerce explained it this way: 

Exports have been stagnating since early 
last spring, and some analysts said that does 
not bode well for the year ahead. 

He then says, 

Almost all of the export decline in Novem- 
ber can be laid to the recent Boeing Co. 
strike. U.S. aircraft exports plunged to $537 
million, down almost $900 million from Oc- 
tober and $1.4 billion less than in Septem- 
ber. 

The Boeing strike did not do our 
economy any favors, but it did expose 
the frailty of our export base. An in- 
dustry dispute brought down the 
entire U.S. export balance and I am 
sure we have not seen the last of this 
phenomenon. Our Nation depends on 
industries like software and aerospace 
to pull it through the 1990's—but I 
fear this may be just another pipe 
dream. 

Last year, the administration, the 
Congress and the aerospace industry 
inked a deal with Japan for the copro- 
duction and codevelopment of an FSX 
fighter plane. 

Japan is building an aerospace in- 
dustry and the United States will be 
providing technology in exchange for 
a few billion dollars. In the long run 
we lose. Once the Japanese are able to 
produce planes at home, why would 
they want to purchase planes from 
General Dynamics? 

And now we have decided to help 
South Korea build their aerospace in- 
dustry by agreeing to coproduce the 
F/A-18 Hornet fighter jet. The agree- 
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ment includes direct purchase of only 
12 complete planes, with 36 kits to be 
assembled in Korea and a licensing 
agreement between McDonnel Doug- 
las and Samsung Aerospace Industries 
of Seoul to coproduce 72 planes. What 
a bargain. 

As if these developments were not 
enough, Boeing has decided to build a 
widebody jet in partnership with the 
Japanese aircraft industry which “will 
probably lay the groundwork for a 
Japanese bid for some other United 
States aerospace company,” one publi- 
cation read. 

Our aerospace industry is vital to 
our economy—yet we give away tech- 
nology and agree to offsets that drain 
the Treasury. The Boeing deal is just 
another example of the greedy corpo- 
ration chasing the short-term profit. 

Today’s CEO will not, in all proba- 
bility, be held accountable 10 to 15 
years down the road when Boeing and 
Lockheed plants are bought by Brit- 
ish, Korean, or Japanese interests. He 
will take his golden parachute and 
land safely—no problem in his world. 

Who will be accountable? It is not a 
question we have put to our domestic 
industries. Instead, we have allowed 
the market to ask all of the questions 
and I cannot recall the last time the 
market asked a displaced worker how 
he liked being unemployed. 

No, I don't think we look very far 
ahead, but it is time that we started. 
The Boeing venture with Japan may 
cost jobs and future revenues while 
the fighter plane deals with Japan and 
Korea may cost the industry its life. 

In another deal, Pratt & Whitney 
and General Electric have agreed to 
assist Japan's Ministry of Internation- 
al Trade and Industry [MITI] with 
the development of a jet engine to 
power a plane capable of flying at ap- 
proximately five times the speed of 
sound. 

These deals have come amid reports 
that the aerospace sector will soar in 
the 1990's. With a trade surplus of $18 
billion in 1988, the aerospace industry 
and the jobs it provides must not be 
lost to foreign producers. 

John Anderson, chief of Washing- 
ton’s Department of Trade and Eco- 
nomic Development says: 

An analogy with Michigan's automotive 
industry, which shrank as the Japanese en- 
larged their role, would be misleading. 

He believes that— 

Boeing's global experience and use of 
brainpower to meet world standards will 
prevent what happened in Detroit from 
happening in Seattle. 

Well, I'd like to add another dimen- 
sion to this assumption. Although I do 
not doubt Boeing's global skills and 
use of brainpower, I do doubt Mr. An- 
derson's knowledge of Japanese plans 
for a domestic aerospace industry. 

In 1988, Business Tokyo published 
an article entitled, "America's Quality 
Crisis, subtitled, Lessons from the 
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Boeing-JAL affair, Can U.S. Workers 
Learn How To Do Things Properly?" 
The author, Murray Sayle, reminds us 
that Boeing owes its success to Japan. 
He says: 

Japanese Air Lines is arguably America's 
biggest foreign corporate customer. Seattle 
has reciprocated graciously with "Japan 
Airlines Day," where the streets are decked 
with intertwined Stars and Stripes and 
Rising Sun flags. 

However, America's largest aero- 
space customer is getting restless. Mr. 
Sayles' article is a warning—the Japa- 
nese will be moving away from Ameri- 
can-made commercial jets and defense- 
related aircraft. Whether they cite 
quality concerns or other reasons, 
Japan would prefer a domestic aero- 
space industry. As the cover story of 
Tokyo Business, the article is meant to 
familiarize readers with this inevitable 
development. 

An article by Takayuki Kamada and 
Takehiko Koyanagi in the Japanese 
Economic Journal underscores this 
intent. Entitled, “Boeing May Be 
Ticket To Aerospace Big League," the 
article states: 

If core members of Japan’s aerospace in- 
dustry can successfully take part in the 
[Boeing] project as codesigners, the indus- 
try will be closer to breaking into the inter- 
national aircraft market, which is now 
dominated by a small number of American 
and European companies. 

In addition, the article which I in- 
clude clearly points to the shortage of 
investment capital as the reason for 
the Boeing/Japan joint venture. The 
authors say: 

Boeing's desire for the three Japanese 
firms to be involved in developing the 767X 
could also be due to the fact that even the 
biggest aerospace companies are finding it 
too expensive to develop new planes on 
their own. 

It is ironic to say the least. Boeing 
decides to team up with its future 
competition so it won't go out of busi- 
ness today. In effect, they are either 
ensuring their own destruction or 
their own dependence. However you 
look at it, I guess they are living by 
the old motto, Live now, pay later." 
Al this when there are available 
Grumman and Lockheed facilities in 
their country. 

Like the software industry, defense 
related aerospace sales are extremely 
profitable—and this includes both 
commercial and defense related aero- 
space ventures. 

U.S. industry seriously must consid- 
er the threat of obsolescence at the 
hands of their Japanese competitors. 
Little by little, Japan is preparing for 
its debut of both aerospace and soft- 
ware. 

Rather than selling-out to the high- 
est bidder, American industry should 
work to preserve itself. Joint ventures 
and off-shore production are not 
viable solutions. Domestic industry 
must invest in America—employ Amer- 
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icans; improve quality; build new 
plants. 

As U.S. News and World Report con- 
cludes: Long the teacher, America 
now must learn to compete.” It is not 
only industry which must adjust to a 
fiercely competitive world, but the 
American Government and the Ameri- 
can people also must learn to adjust. 

Education and research and develop- 
ment projects are well worth the 
return on investment. If we refuse to 
invest in our future today, we may get 
what we paid for—absolutely nothing. 

America always has had a venture- 
some spirit; and Americans always 
have yearned to go to places no-one 
has gone before. The quest to explore 
frontiers has taken us from the Mari- 
ana's Trench to the Moon. 

Americans need this same spirit 
again—in the days of technological 
wonderment, the future approaches 
ever so quickly. Others, impressed 
with our past accomplishments, have 
followed our example, but these 
others no longer wait for us to lead. 

We may soon find that these 
others—Japan for example—have gone 
ahead and staked out their claims in 
this last frontier—technology. And 
when we show up at our future—the 
frontier may be posted with keep out 
and no treaspassing signs. We'll be on 
the outside looking in at what was to 
be our frontier. 


SOFTWARE MART IN EC AT STAKE 


(By Richard Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—Japanese computer soft- 
ware manufacturers are threatening to turn 
a proposed European Community software 
directive against U.S. manufacturers, a U.S. 
group contents. 

If the Japanese succeed, says the Business 
Software Alliance, it would "seriously jeop- 
ardize" the U.S. trade surplus in packaged 
software of almost $9 billion a year. 

How the EC directive evolves has even 
larger implications, according to the alli- 
ance, which comprises six U.S. software 
makers, including Microsoft, Lotus Develop- 
ment and WordPerfect. 

If the EC computer software directive is 
shaped to Japanese suggestions, an alliance 
spokesman said, it could disrupt the Uru- 
guay Round intellectual property rights ne- 
gotiations at the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade in Geneva. 

The alliance has filed its warning about 
the proposed EC directive with the U.S. 
Trade Representative's Office. Nine other 
U.S. computer software firms added their 
names to the alliance's statement. 

The software group wants the trade repre- 
sentative to emphasize U.S. concern to the 
EC about the Japanese attempt to alter the 
proposed directive for the legal protection 
of computer programs. 

The directive is part of the EC's 1992 plan 
to create free markets in goods, capital and 
people among its 12 member nations. The 
directive is due to be voted by the EC's 
Council of Ministers by June. 

At issue is a proposal in the European 
Parliament to modify the proposed directive 
by allowing an "exception" to software 
copyright protection, the alliance says. 
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The exception, it contends, would allow 
software firms to engage in “reverse engi- 
neering, the act of decompiling another 
firm's software for the purpose of develop- 
ing a competing product.” 

The alliance argues that the exception 
would "significantly weaken" the EC direc- 
tive. It says the exception would allow 
firms, especially big Japanese companies, to 
copy successful computer programs built on 
the research and development of others. 

The chief lobbyist for this exception, alli- 
ance sources say, is Japan’s Fujitsu, al- 
though a few West European firms, notably 
France's Bull, have supported the Japanese 
effort in part. 

The alliance says the Japanese would ben- 
efit most from the exception, even though 
they have so far been “relatively unsuccess- 
ful” in computer software. 

The debate over the EC directive has even 
broader implications, says Brad Smith, a 
Covington and Burling attorney in London 
for the alliance. 

He maintains that Fujitsu and other Japa- 
nese software makers have been pressing 
the Japanese government to push for a re- 
verse engineering exception in a prospective 
GATT agreement this year on intellectual 
property rights protection. 

BOEING MAY BE TICKET TO AEROSPACE BIG 

LEAGUE 
(By Takayuki Kamada and Takehiko 
Koyanagi) 

After years of working as hired help in 
the international aerospace business, three 
Japanese companies look set to become full 
partners with one of the industry’s major 
players. 

Boeing Co. officially invited three Japa- 
nese companies to be co-developers of its 
twin-engine, 300-seat 767X passenger jet at 
the four companies’ regular top-level meet- 
ing in Seattle, Washington, Oct. 20, Kawa- 
saki Heavy Industries Ltd. Chairman Kenko 
Hasegawa told The Nihon Keizai Shimbun 
last week. 

The two other firms attending the meet- 
ing were Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Ltd. 
and Fuji Heavy Industries Ltd. All three 
Japanese makers have served as subcontrac- 
tors on Boeing's 767-300 jet. 

INTO THE GLOBAL MARKET 

If these core members of Japan’s aero- 
space industry can successfully take part in 
the project as co-designers, the industry will 
be closer to breaking into the international 
aircraft market, which is now dominated by 
a small number of American and European 
companies. 

The new plane will be based roughly on 
Boeing’s 200-seat 767, with revamped body 
and wings and modified engines. 

The Japanese makers are particularly in- 
terested in designing the 767X's wing-body 
fairings and tail parts, sources close to the 
three firms said. 

“Their quality and production control 
techniques may have led Boeing to choose 
them as co-developers of its newest air- 
craft,” said Yoshihiro Sakamoto, deputy di- 
rector general of the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry’s machinery and 
information industries bureau. 

This development has come at a time 
when the Japanese aerospace industry is ex- 
panding its activities from plane assembling 
to development of various aerospace tech- 
nologies, including an advanced wing com- 
position method, Japanese industrial ana- 
lysts say. 

However, Sakamoto does not think Boeing 
is deepening its ties with these Japanese 
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companies merely to take advantage of 
their advanced technology. 

“The move instead reflects the fact that 
we are now in an era of international coop- 
eration in aircraft development,” Sakamoto 
said. He cited as an example the Airbus In- 
dustrie joint venture by European countries. 

Japanese companies should be competitive 
within the framework of international air- 
craft development cooperation, Sakamoto 
added. 

The most recent example of Japan-U.S. 
cooperation in the aircraft development 
field was the November 1988 FSX accord be- 
tween the two nations. 

General Dynamics Corp. of the U.S. and 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, along with 
Kawasaki Heavy Industries and Fuji Heavy 
Industries, cooperate in developing Japan's 
new FSX fighter, which is based on the 
American F-16 aircraft, 

Boeing's desire for the three Japanese 
firms to be involved in developing the 767X 
could also be due to the fact that even the 
biggest aerospace companies are finding it 
too expensive to develop new planes on 
their own, analysts say. 


PROJECTS AND STUDIES 


The Japanese aerospace industry and 
MITI are involved in various international 
joint commercial aircraft development 
projects and studies, such as 75- and 150- 
seat aircraft bodies, a commercial jet 
engine, avionics equipment and components, 
as well as the supersonic transport develop- 
ment initiative. 

The 767X project, however, faces one 
major hurdle: money. Its total development 
cost is estimated at $4 billion. The three 
Japanese firms are expected to bear some 
20% of that amount, but they cannot afford 
to provide all of it themselves. 

Boeing and the three Japanese aerospace 
companies have worked together since 1984, 
when MITI initiated the 7J7 150-seat pas- 
senger plane project. 

However, the recent trend toward stable 
oil prices and the shift in airlines’ needs 
from smaller to larger planes have made the 
fuel-saving, small-sized 7J7 less of a priority. 
As a result, the program is unlikely to enter 
the full-fledged development stage for the 
time being. 

But MITI, which has already provided the 
1J" project with Y10 billion in research 
money, cannot drop the project just because 
of the 767X. MITI plans to spend another 
Y10 billion on the 7J7 project in fiscal 1960 
alone. 

MITI SUPPORT 


Meanwhile, MITI appears to be basically 
supportive of the 767X plan, although min- 
istry officials refuse to discuss their ap- 
proach to the project before official consul- 
tation with the companies involved. 

"We won't turn a deaf ear to the 767X 
story when they ask us to do something," 
said Shinichiro Ota, director of MITT's air- 
craft and ordnance division. It is good for 
Japan's aerospace industry to have some va- 
riety in their development programs." 

Both Boeing and its three Japanese part- 
ners have specific reasons for going ahead 
with the 767X joint venture. 

The Seattle-based giant needs to bridge 
the gap between its 200-seat 767 and 430- 
seat 747 jets to compete in the increasingly 
lucrative 300-seat market. That market is 
now dominated by Airbus industries's A330- 
300 and McDonnell Douglas Corp.'s MD-11. 

For their part, the Japanese partners also 
need to secure orders in the new field before 
fiscal 1995, when their contracts with the 
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Defense Agency end. Defense-related deals 
are said to account for some 80% of the Jap- 
anese aircraft industry's orders. 

According to Boeing's timetable, it hopes 
to start 767X shipments sometime during 
1994, an airline source said. 

Because the development of new wings 
and body for the 767X will take about five 
years, MITI will be urged to decide on its as- 
sistance before too long. 

"It will be acted upon next year," MITI's 
Sakamoto said, which suggests that the 
ministry will make its decision sometime 
before the compilation of the fiscal 1991 
budget in the middle of 1990. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 876 
AND H.R. 3751 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my name be deleted from cosponsor- 
ship of H.R. 876, and H.R. 3751. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


D 1700 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

'There was no objection. 


PEACE DIVIDEND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quested today's special order to focus 
attention on the issue of the peace 
dividend." During the 9-week recess of 
Congress, we witnessed a dramatic 
change in the world order. Between 
November 1989 and February 1990, six 
governments in Eastern Europe fell. 
Yugoslavia and Albania may be next. 

And on Monday, President Gorba- 
chev announced an historic proposal— 
to allow multiparty rule in the Soviet 
Union for the first time since 1917. 

These are events few of us expected 
to witness in our lifetimes. Revolution- 
ary events that must change the way 
we look at the world—and America's 
role in it. 

Rightly, the changes in Eastern 
Europe have ignited a debate here 
about America's budget priorities in a 
post-cold war world. As we set the 
agenda for the 1990's, it centers on 
questions such as what should we 
spend on national defense? Should our 
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allies shoulder more of the burden for 
our collective defense? What should 
we spend on foreign aid? And how 
much do we commit to meet our do- 
mestic needs? 

In early December, Defense Secre- 
tary Richard Cheney provided the 
first reference point for the peace divi- 
dend debate. Secretary Cheney an- 
nounced that almost $180 billion in 
U.S. defense savings could be achieved 
over the next 5 years. 

Members of the House and Senate 
responded by issuing wishlists, show- 
ing how the extra $180 billion could be 
spent. Some have argued for spending 
the windfall on crucial domestic pro- 
grams such as education, housing and 
infrastructure. Others say that the 
dividend should go exclusively to 
paying off the budget deficit. Others 
contend that any savings should be 
used to offset a tax cut. 

The administration moved swiftly to 
qualify Secretary Cheney’s announce- 
ment. The original estimates were said 
to be based on outdated and exagger- 
ated projections of future defense 
spending. Office of Management and 
Budget Director Richard Darman 
called the peace dividend a fantasy. In 
the words of President Bush, what 
peace dividend?” 

I can understand President Bush's 
caution. There's no way to be sure 
that all of the changes in Eastern 
Europe are permanent. But we have a 
pretty good idea. The INF Treaty, 
signed by President Reagan and Chair- 
man Gorbachev, began destroying nu- 
clear weapons on both sides for the 
first time ever. Conclusion of the Con- 
vention Forces in Europe Treaty 
[CFE] will bring drastic troop reduc- 
tions across Europe. The Warsaw Pact 
is in shambles. 

It is time for us to shift our focus to 
other pressing national security issues 
such as—increasing U.S. productivity 
to regain our top spot in the world 
economy and making the American 
people the most educated society in 
the world. We cannot accomplish this 
without the administration's help. 

For the past 40 years, we have heard 
over and over again that "the Rus- 
sians are coming, the Russians are 
coming." Well, if the Russians are 
coming, they are going to be a little 
late. They must first end the civil war 
in Azerbaijan. Then they must deal 
with the Baltics and the Ukraine. This 
is before they even begin to look at 
Eastern Europe. 

In the meantime, Japan is becoming 
the dominant world economic power. 
West Germany and the European 
Community are staring us in the face 
waiting to take us on in 1992. What 
kind of planning is being done by the 
administration? What steps have been 
taken to fight the economic and com- 
petitive war in the global marketplace? 
And why can't the peace dividend fit 
into these plans? 
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It is all well and good to say what 
peace dividend? Or call it a fantasy. 
But I do know that if the administra- 
tion cannot find the peace dividend, 
Congress will. I am certain the admin- 
istration does not relish that prospect. 
And I honestly believe that many of 
us here in the House do not relish that 
prospect either. 

This special order is the beginning of 
the congressional debate on this issue. 
It is clear to me that the American 
people expect Congress to find the 
peace dividend and to allocate it. 

A recent New York Times poll indi- 
cated that 75 percent of all Americans 
believe the warming of relations be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union provides an opportunity 
to cut military spending. 

In my hometown of Cleveland, an- 
ticipation of a peace dividend is also 
running high. In December, Cleve- 
land’s Mayor-elect Michael White set 
forth an ambitious agenda for a reallo- 
cation of military spending. 

At this time, I insert into the Recorp 
an article written by Mayor White. 
The article appeared in the Plain 
Dealer, and is entitled Now Let Us 
End the Cold War at Home. 

(Article follows:) 

[From the Plain Dealer, Dec. 19, 1989] 
Now Let Us END THE CoLD War AT HOME 
(By Mike White) 

Every holiday season we hear a lot about 
good will and peace on Earth. But this year 
these words hold a special promise. Not long 
ago few would have believed that 1989 
would see a Polish government led by Soli- 
darity activists, Hungary's Communist 
Party embracing multiparty politics, or the 
Berlin Wall—the ultimate symbol of Cold 
War division—becoming a passageway to 
freedom. 

For those of us who grew up in the 
shadow of superpower conflict, the remark- 
able growth and success of the democracy 
movements in Eastern Europe has been as 
astonishing as it has been inspiring. After 
all, who could have imagined that by 1990 
Western Europe would face a siege not by 
Soviet tanks, but by East German tourists? 

This grass-roots uprising against commu- 
nism reminds all of us that the hunger for 
liberty, whether it be in Cracow, Cape Town 
or Cleveland, remains one of the greatest 
forces on Earth. In the wake of this peace- 
ful revolution few can doubt that we now 
face the most significant opportunity for 
real peace in Europe since World War II. 

For Americans the events in Europe have 
meant something else, too: new prospects 
for reduced tensions with the Soviet Union 
and, with it, a return to a peacetime econo- 
my. And for us the impact of that second 
“revolution,” while hardly as dramatic, may 
be almost as far reaching. 

Defense Secretary Richard Cheney's plan 
to trim $180 billion from the 1992-94 mili- 
tary budget—through representing only a 
minor poke at Pentagon fat—opens a long- 
awaited dialogue over how defense spending 
should be trimmed in the wake of our 
changing relationship with the Soviets. But, 
more than that, it raises the issue of how 
those savings should be reallocated. 

According to our city's own Finance De- 
partment more than $35 billion will leave 
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Cuyahoga County to help pay for military- 
related spending for fiscal year 1990. That 
comes to more than $2,300 per person. With 
Pentagon spending averaging $34 million an 
hour, its not hard to understand how we 
came to be paying so much. 

What isn't as clear is why, as we enter 
what President Bush has described as a new 
era in U.S.-Soviet relations, we cannot redi- 
rect some of those dollars to meet our needs 
here at home. For Cleveland families job- 
lessness, drugs, crime and overcrowded 
classrooms loom as a far greater danger 
than the prospect of a Soviet invasion. 

The choice is not whether we can afford 
to bankrupt our cities and public services 
for the sake of unlimited military expan- 
sion. Clearly we cannot. Instead the issue is 
where military budget cuts are made—how 
deep they will go—and whether the savings 
will be applied to rebuilding our communi- 
ties. If anyone doubts the impact that de- 
fense budget savings could have on urban 
life he should just consider what we could 
buy with the $1 trillion the Star Wars 
system would cost us. 

According to Sane-Freeze, America’s most 
prestigious peace activist organization, for 
the cost of one Star Wars system we could 
afford to give every family in Ohio a $75,000 
house, place it on $5,000 worth of land, fur- 
nish it with $10,000 worth of furniture and 
put a $10,000 car in each garage. 

We'd still have enough money left to do 
the same for every family in Indiana and 
West Virginia while having still enough to 
build a $10 million hospital and a $10 mil- 
lion library in 250 other cities and towns. 

Of course, most in government would 
argue that the idea of spending so much on 
civilian needs is inconceivable. And perhaps 
that’s part of the problem, too. 

Too many in government have come to 
accept that it is impossible to address the 
fact that every year at least 10,000 people in 
Cleveland have no place to live, but are un- 
willing to question the propriety of spend- 
ing $100 billion for the Trident II submarine 
and F-18 jet fighter programs. Too many 
accept our government's refusal to ade- 
quately fund child care and its willingness 
to spend $4 billion on nuclear warheads 
during one six-month period—while in 1987, 
13,000 children: of parents on welfare in 
Cleveland needed child care in order for 
their parents to work. 

While Rich DeColibus of the Cleveland 
Teachers Union and other community lead- 
ers rightly point out the necessity of bring- 
ing more educators into our public school 
system, federal spending for education was 
slashed by 14% between 1982 and 1986, 
while dollars for the military increased by a 
rate almost three times as great. 

In the 1990s, we can't tolerate federal 
spending priorities that place more value on 
developing military technology than on 
safeguarding the very human resources our 
nation will depend on for the next century. 
True, the $1 billion we invest in new mili- 
tary hardware can create 48,000 defense in- 
dustry jobs, but that same $1 billion once in- 
vested in housing could generate jobs for 
76,000 unemployed workers. If invested in 
public schools, it could pay the salaries of 
100,000 new teachers. 

Though a modernized steel industry and 
an expanded U.S. capability in electronics 
and machine tools may not fit some conven- 
tional definitions of national security, we 
also know that we cannot build America’s 
future on fast-food jobs and foreign im- 
ports. By redirecting some of the 70% of 
federal research dollars now dedicated to 
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the military to the civilian sector, we can 
begin to strengthen our ability to compete 
once again in the world marketplace. 

The events in Eastern Europe and the re- 
definition of our relationship with the Sovi- 
ets provide us with a historic opportunity to 
address priorities that have been on our na- 
tional back burner for too long. 

Whether it is finding a cure for AIDS, ex- 
panding mass transit or rescuing our public 
Schools from neglect, we must begin to bring 
our tax dollars home, now, to defend Ameri- 
ca's cities, Because while we may be winning 
the Cold War in Europe, we still face a life 
and death struggle against drugs, jobless- 
ness and disease within our own borders. 

America's children deserve a better future 
from us than poverty-ridden cities and high- 
tech weaponry. 

That's why the cry for freedom that today 
is heard from the Baltic to Bulgaria can 
become our rallying cry, too, as we speak 
out for new spending priorities and a pro- 
ductive peacetime economy. 

Just as we have shown ourselves strong 
enough to fight any war, let us be wise 
enough to plan for peace. 

Mayor White's essay begins by 
saying “For Americans, the events in 
Europe have meant * * * new pros- 
pects for reduced tensions with the 
Soviet Union and, with it, a return toa 
peacetime economy." Mayor White 
goes on to list several pressing needs 
faced by the city of Cleveland, such 
as—housing the more than 10,000 
homeless people, helping the 13,000 
children of parents on welfare get 
quality child care, training and send- 
ing back to work the 76,000 unem- 
ployed Clevelanders. He sums up by 
saying, "Just as we have shown our- 
selves strong enough to fight any war, 
let us be wise enough to plan for 
peace." I'm sure that mayors of our 
other great cities would agree. 

Today, I call on President Bush to 
appoint a bipartisan Presidential Com- 
mission to address the issue of the 
peace dividend. Just as we have had 
the Kerner Commission and the Grace 
Commission to bring important issues 
before the public, I am recommending 
that the President take a similar path 
to move this issue away from the par- 
tisan political arena and into the 
public arena. 
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Mr. Speaker, I thank the many 
Members who have submitted state- 
ments for the Record and yield to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SANGMEISTER]. 

Mr. SANGMEISTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the gentleman from 
Ohio for inviting me to participate in 
his special order, where I share many 
of the concerns he has just spoken 
about. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been much 
debate recently over a term that has 
reentered our political vocabulary. I 
am referring to the phrase peace divi- 
dend." The peace dividend is the pay- 
back to the American people for the 
end of the cold war. In considering 
this issue, we must face squarely the 
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question of whether or not the cold 
war is over. 

Before I go further in my remarks, I 
would like to applaud the President 
for his bold proposal for a bilateral re- 
duction of American and Soviet troops 
in Europe to 195,000 on each side. I 
would hope the President continues 
this kind of leadership by reconsider- 
ing some of the priorities he has set in 
his fiscal year 1991 budget proposal. 

Can anyone credibly argue that the 
Soviet Union poses the same threat 
now as it did even 1 year ago? Keeping 
in mind that the Soviet Union still 
must be considered our greatest mili- 
tary adversary, I would like to briefly 
highlight some of the dramatic 
changes that have taken place this 
past year. 

For me, the most important symbol 
signaling an end to the cold war oc- 
curred last year on November 9. On 
this date, for the first time since 1961, 
East Germany allowed free travel 
from East to West Berlin. An estimat- 
ed 3 million East Germans visited 
West Berlin over that weekend. This 
was especially significant for me be- 
cause I can vividly remember the con- 
struction of the Berlin wall and the 
historical visit by President Kennedy 
to West Berlin pledging American re- 
solve, to not only contain the spread 
of communism, but to eventually pre- 
vail over it. 

Who could forget the day, August 
24, when the Polish Parliament ap- 
proved a non-Communist as prime 
minister—the first non-Communist 
ever to lead a Soviet-bloc nation. 

Poland, Hungary, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and Roma- 
nia are all working toward creating 
strong pluralist democracies. All of 
these nations have expressed their 
desire for the complete withdrawal of 
Soviet military forces from their soil. 
What makes all of the changes equally 
amazing is that the Soviet Union 
under Gorbachev has promoted them. 
In fact, as I speak now, there is lively 
discussion going on among Soviet citi- 
zens in response to a vote taken yes- 
terday by the Communist Party ap- 
proving Secretary Gorbachev's plan 
calling for an end to the Communist 
Party's monopoly and the establish- 
ment of a multiparty system in the 
Soviet Union. 

Despite these important changes, 
the President has submitted a defense 
budget with large spending increases 
in programs that were questionable 
even before these events took place. 
For example, the B-2 stealth bomber 
program the strategic defense initia- 
tive, and the MX Rail-Garrison pro- 
gram all received substantial increases 
in funding. 

For argument's sake, let's suppose 
Congress approves the President's 
fiscal year 1991 budget in its entirety. 
On an average day of spending, the 
Government will spend $15,167,000 a 
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day on the Stealth bomber program, a 
29 percent increase over fiscal year 
1990. This is compared to $1,336,000 a 
day for State grants to combat the 
abuse of drugs and alcohol by this Na- 
tion's youth or $1,088,000 a day for 
cancer research. Assuming that the 
cost of one bomber doesn't increase, 
which we know always does, this will 
build us only five planes in an era 
where bombers are considered, by nu- 
merous military experts, to be minimal 
strategic value. 

Under the President's plan, the star 
wars program will receive a 23-percent 
increase to $4 billion plus. I under- 
stand most of this funding increase 
goes to an early deployment of a 
project known as brilliant pebbles. I 
believe instead of worrying about pro- 
ducing a brilliant pebbles program, we 
should begin to worry about educating 
brilliant children so that America can 
face the next challenge which has 
more to do with Marshall Fields than 
it does with battlefields. It has more to 
do with engineers than it does with 
bombardiers. Improving education and 
healthcare, winning the drug war, cre- 
ating jobs, and eliminating the deficit, 
are goals that we cannot continue to 
put off reaching any longer because of 
a bloated defense budget. Having 
served in the U.S. Army myself, I 
strongly believe that national security 
should be a top priority of the Federal 
Government. But national security in- 
cludes having a strong economy and a 
healthy, well-educated work force. I 
believe we have tipped the balance 
toward .military hardware, while we 
should be paying more attention to 
computer software. 

The last program I will bring up is 
the MX Rail-Garrison program, The 
President calls for a 118 percent in- 
crease to $2 billion. At the same time, 
we are continuing research on another 
land based missile system—the Midget- 
man. Instead of putting nuclear weap- 
ons on trains, which would be just as 
vulnerable during a surprise attack as 
our present silo-based missiles, we 
should be filling those trains with 
American made automobiles, tractors, 
steel, soybeans, and other goods to be 
distributed to markets throughout the 
Nation and the world. If we don't 
reach a reasonable level of military 
spending and stop the contribution of 
subsidizing outdated and wasteful pro- 
grams, eventually, the only things we 
will be able to put on our trains will be 
nuclear missiles, since the Japanese 
and the West Germans, and who 
knows who else will be beating us out 
in the marketplace. 

At a time when we have an over- 
whelming nuclear strike capability and 
the Soviet military budget is decreas- 
ing for the first time in many years, 
The American public deserves to see a 
peace dividend. Either we have a mili- 
tary budget that bends with the new 
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breeze that is blowing across the 
world, or we must accept the risk of 
getting blown away in the marketplace 
by neglecting America’s most impor- 
tant resources—her people. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my very distinguished colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. Don PEASE) a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
someone who has been, I think, one of 
the finest thinkers in this institution 
on the allocation of Federal resources. 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman very much for yielding. 

My colleague from Ohio, Ep FEI- 
GHAN, I appreciate his kind words. Let 
me reciprocate them by way of com- 
mending him for asking for this spe- 
cial order today on a very, very impor- 
tant subject about which creative 
thinking is sorely needed in this House 
and in this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, last December, the 
Joint Economic Committee held a very 
useful set of hearings on U.S. defense 
spending and its implications for our 
national economy. Those hearings set 
the stage for a comprehensive review 
of U.S. defense strategies and alterna- 
tive defense spending options by the 
Congress this year. This top-down re- 
examination of the defense budget has 
been made possible largely by aston- 
ishing changes that have occurred in 
eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
during the past year. Even as we 
speak, President Mikhail Gorbachev 
boldly is striving to transfer responsi- 
bility and power from the entrenched 
Communist Part»; to the presidency 
and the elected parliament in the 
Soviet Union. 

For purposes of this discussion, let 
me underscore that I have always sup- 
ported a strong national defense. I be- 
lieve very strongly that we need a 
strong defense to preserve our free- 
dom and to conduct an effective for- 
eign policy. 

At the same time, our goal should be 
to spend whatever is needed for our 
defense and not to simply outspend 
our potential adversaries, be they in 
the Soviet Union or elsewhere. I am 
very encouraged that trends toward 
real cuts in Soviet defense spending 
and toward greater freedom in much 
of Eastern Europe are now opening 
historic opportunities for major cut- 
backs in conventional forces in Europe 
and for major reductions in the Soviet 
and United States nuclear arsenals. 
For the first time in decades, we can 
honestly debate and achieve sizable 
cuts in U.S. defense spending in the 
next few years. 

I expect to devote a great deal of 
time this year to identifying what 
changes in United States defense 
spending make sense given movement 
toward a more peaceful, stable order 
in Europe and given rapidly improving 
United States-Soviet relations. Will 
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there be a “peace dividend" now that 
President Bush has declared our entry 
into the post cold war era? If so, what 
should be done with this peace divi- 
dend?" 

To me, now there are several argu- 
ments for substantial U.S. military 
budget cuts. First, events in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union have 
dramatically lessened the military 
threat to the United States. Second, 
with approximately half the Pentagon 
budget devoted to possible warfare in 
the European theater, that part of the 
budget in particular should begin to 
decline. Third, the excessive Federal 
budget deficit, and the further cut- 
backs in the deficit compelled by the 
Gramm-Rudman law, require deep 
cuts in military spending. Fourth, the 
Pentagon remains beguiled by costly 
and unnecessary weapons systems that 
could be substantially trimmed or 
eliminated altogether with no threat 
to U.S. national security, such as the 
$530 million-per- copy B-2 Stealth 
bomber, the rail mobile MX system, 
and the inflated Star Wars program. 
Fifth, several arms control agreements 
now entering the closing phases of ne- 
gotiation will reduce the production of 
nuclear, conventional, and chemical 
weapons and will make many of the 
current weapons programs and person- 
nel deployments unnecessary. Sixth, 
the U.S. need to divert resources to 
other critical national security needs, 
including economic competitiveness, 
rebuilding the infrastructure, encour- 
aging technologies of the future, 
strengthening the health care and 
educational systems and protecting 
the environment. Seventh, overdue re- 
forms of the weapons procurement 
process could also save billions of dol- 
lars every year. 

In spite of these arguments, Presi- 
dent Bush has proposed a fiscal year 
1991 defense budget of $5.3 billion [1.8 
percent] in budget authority over the 
fiscal year 1990 level of $301.6 billion. 
The Bush administration 5-year de- 
fense plan also proposes increases for 
each of the remaining 4 years. 

Clearly, this Congress can and must 
do better. We need to confront the 
military-industrial complex in America 
and force it to come to terms with 
what we have reason to believe is the 
dawning of a more stable, peaceful 
world. Most economists believe that 
reduced defense spending will benefit 
our national economy. Resources that 
would have gone into defense eventu- 
ally can be devoted to investments 
that more directly raise the American 
standard of living. But there are diffi- 
cult choices to be made about the best 
way for this to be done. 

Some Americans want to use the 
“peace dividend” to reduce the budget 
deficit, thereby reducing interest rates 
and encouraging private investment. 
Others want to spend the money for 
needed public investment in physical 
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infrastructure and human capital. Still 
others suggest using defense savings to 
cut taxes. 

For my part, I think we should do all 
these. The Federal Government must 
achieve real reductions in our massive 
budget deficit. The Federal Govern- 
ment must do more to help Americans 
compete more effectively in the global 
economy. And the Federal Govern- 
ment must assume a more active, sup- 
portive role in improving and financ- 
ing our educational system. 

Toward these ends, I will soon intro- 
duce legislation calling for a $20 bil- 
lion cut in U.S. defense spending in 
each of the next 5 years. The resulting 
$100 billion in savings will be dedicat- 
ed to three purposes under my legisla- 
tion: One-third of the savings will go 
for deficit reduction; one-third will go 
for public expenditures to enhance 
American competitiveness; and one- 
third will be distributed for property 
tax relief in those States that are will- 
ing to improve their schools and make 
certain that their students meet spe- 
cific national performance standards 
for educational excellence. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague from Ohio [Mr. PEASE] 
for his worthwhile presentation. 

I yield to the gentleman from Flori- 
da [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, history is being made in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe this 
week. In fact, today. A short time ago 
we could have scarcely envisoned a 
multiparty system and a freely elected 
President. However, that possibility 
exists, and along with it the potential 
for closing the books, finally, once and 
for all, on the cold war. However, I ask 
the President, who is our enemy? . 

In light of the dramatic changes 
that is sweeping across Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, it is un- 
fortunate that here in the United 
States we continue to fight the same 
predictable, irresponsible budget war. 
There were 55 armored divisions in the 
Warsaw Pact that were facing Mem- 
bers this time last year, and they no 
longer exist. In fact, if they did exist, 
they would, in all likelihood, fight 
with Members this year. Again I ask, 
Mr. President, who is our enemy? 

Here we find that once again the 
politics of the budget has overshad- 
owed the substance of the budget. The 
budget talk of Gramm-Rudman and of 
the cookie monster and of the peace 
dividend blur the reality. There is a 
stark failure of commitment to our 
country’s greatest needs. Mr. Presi- 
dent, who is our enemy? 

Arguably, our greatest challenge is 
fighting the epidemic of drug use and 
drug-related crime in the United 
States. The President celebrated a 
$1.1-billion increase in spending on the 
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drug war, yet the allocation of $10.6 
billion is only eight-tenths of 1 percent 
of the overall budget. Mr. President, 
who is our enemy? 

In the same budget, the President 
earmarked over $300 billion for the 
Pentagon to defend against an enemy 
which seems to be fading with each 
passing day. Members could not help 
but. feel that we are fighting the 
wrong war. 

Mr. President, we cannot meet your 
education goals that were established 
in this Chamber last Wednesday 
night, if we cut $460 million from the 
school lunch program. Who is our 
enemy, Mr. President? Quoting Walt 
Kelly’s Pogo, We have met the 
enemy and they is us.” 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank again the gentleman from 
Florida for his participation and his 
meaningful presentation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK], 
who I am pleased to have participating 
in this special order, one of our bright- 
est colleagues, who has spent a great 
deal of time and effort in formulating 
an alternative budget to the Presi- 
dent's proposal of last week. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we should note how appropriate it is 
that the Speaker pro tempore at this 
time is a Member who has been a 
leader in trying to redirect spending of 
this country into the right places, and 
who has recognized early on the im- 
portance of educational spending. 

I was delighted to learn that our col- 
Jeague from Ohio was taking this initi- 
ative. Clearly, the Members of the 
House have got to take the lead if we 
are going to bring fiscal sanity to the 
country. Fiscal sanity at the current 
moment, requires that we stop spend- 
ing unneeded tens of billions of dollars 
on a military threat which has dimin- 
ished. No one is suggesting that the 
threat to our security has entirely dis- 
appeared. Therefore, no one is sug- 
gesting that the military budget en- 
tirely disappear. What we are saying is 
simple: For 40 years and more we have 
directed a large part of our national 
budget toward protecting ourselves 
and allies and others against a threat 
of an aggressive and hostile unified 
Communist bloc. 

There is still a need for a nuclear de- 
terrent on the part of the United 
States and for the United States to 
maintain forces that can vindicate our 
interest against nations like Iran and 
Libya that can threaten them. Howev- 
er, the fact is undeniable: The threat 
that came from this hostile and ag- 
gressive and unified Communist bloc 
has substantially diminished. They 
would like the question to be, the ad- 
ministration and its allies argue, will 
there be a peace dividend, as if that 
were a phenomenon of nature over 
which mortals have no control, kind of 
like, “Will it snow tomorrow.” What 
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will the world be like 20 years from 
now? The question is not will there be 
a peace dividend, but the question is, 
do we have the wit and determination 
to say, with a substantial dimunition 
in the threat to our security, there can 
be a corresponding dimunition in our 
spending. 

The administration has given a 
couple of reasons not to do that. Let 
me talk briefly about three of them. 
One, they say, events in the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere are not irreversi- 
ble. Not everything that happens is ir- 
reversible, of course. Gorbachev might 
be overthrown. We hope he will not 
be, by someone who is right, in terms 
of being a harder line individual. How- 
ever, I think it is very clear as Mem- 
bers look at what going on in the 
Soviet Union, and I see we have a 
former chairman of the Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence here, 
who I believe is well-suited to speak on 
this. Given the tremendous economic 
pressures they face, if one did replace 
Gorbachev, it would be virtually im- 
possible for that group of individuals 
to reemphasize an aggressive military 
posture on the Soviet Union. They do 
not have the resources. Anyone who 
overthrew Gorbachev would have 
done so in part by promising the Rus- 
sian people a better standard of living. 
There is no way that anyone can con- 
ceive of doing that in the Soviet Union 
without substantial military reduc- 
tions. 

The movement out of Afghanistan, 
the movement away from funding of 
Vietnamese troops in Kampuchea, the 
cutbacks elsewhere, are matters of 
economic necessity, and the case for ir- 
reversibility is stronger talking about 
Eastern Europe. 

No one, no one believes today there 
is still any military threat, on the 
ground, from the land forces of Bul- 
garia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, against 
the West. Yet President Bush’s budget 
contains far more money to prevent 
Hungary and Poland from invading 
France than it does to help them with 
the transition to democracy and free- 
dom. That is what we mean by a peace 
dividend, that we begin to scale down 
now, that we recognize reductions that 
are coming. 

I believe that we could easily reduce 
the military budget $22 billion below 
the $307 billion baseline. We can 
retain the Trident submarine, we can 
retain the B-1 bomber with nuclear 
missiles, we can retain an accurate and 
secure land-based missile, we could 
keep 200,000 troops in Europe for the 
next year, we could keep troops else- 
where, and still cut the budget by $22 
billion. 

The second argument we get is. But 
we cannot reduce the troops, even if 
there is no more need for them, be- 
cause it will upset our allies." Mr. 
Speaker, can we not at some point ask 
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our allies about upsetting the United 
States? Having, for many, many years, 
kind of selflessly as a nation, protected 
them when they were poor, now that 
our European and Asian allies and 
friends are equals in many ways eco- 
nomically, or are competitors, do they 
have a right to insist we continue to 
spend far more of our gross national 
product on military than they do? The 
United States now spends 6 percent of 
its GNP on military, and President 
Bush's budget does not change that in 
any significant way. The European 
NATO members average 3 percent. I 
do not think that our allies have a 
right to insist we waste money that 
they themselves do not want to spend. 
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I think in fact it is important for us 
to say to them, “We will be your 
friends, but we are not going to buy 
your friendship," and I do not think 
we have to. 

The final argument is: What about 
the economy? Overwhelmingly people 
recognize that in the macroeconomic 
sense this would be very good for the 
econony. For a long time we have been 
in two competitions, a military compe- 
tition with the Russians and a civilian 
competition with our allies whom we 
have been protecting from the Rus- 
sians. To the extent we can shift some 
of our resources, beginning now and 
building and building on that, out of 
the military into the civilian area, we 
wil enhance the ability of this coun- 
try to grow, and we will enhance our 
ability to make America strong. 

Yes, there will be some difficulty for 
individuals. There will be decent, hard- 
working people who may face a loss of 
work in some areas, and a sensible, 
compassionate government will act on 
legislation in that area. Our col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. GEJDENSON], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MAVROULES], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Weiss], and others have put forward 
legislation to deal with that. The ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. GEPHARDT], has indicated 
an interest in working with Members 
in that area. The two gentleman here 
now, including our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Cleveland, OH, and the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Ms. OAKAR], 
who chairs a subcommittee on that 
subject, have indicated an interest in 
that field. 

We have the ability to provide assist- 
ance to those who will be unfairly 
hurt by this, but we should recognize 
that overall it will be good for this 
econony to the extent that we can 
shift resources out of military spend- 
ing and into the kind of civilian goods 
where competition exists. 

The budget decisions this House will 
make within a couple of months will 
be enormously important. We can re- 
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joice that the American policy has 
been successful. The threat to freedom 
has receded substantially. We should 
not unilaterally disarm, but we can 
begin to scale down the extent to 
which we have spent on our defense 
and on the defense of our allies and in 
recognition of their greater capacity to 
contribute, with the diminished 
threat, and we can begin to put the 
money where it will do a lot of us 
more good. 

Mr. Speaker, for giving us the oppor- 
tunity to make this point and to pre- 
pare the House for that decision, I am 
very grateful to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. FEIGHAN], and I look for- 
ward to working with him in the 
months to come to accomplish that. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, again I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. FRANK] for his typically elo- 
quent presentation, and particularly 
for outlining specific actions we can 
take in order to find the resources to 
meet the very pressing domestic de- 
mands first and at the same time 
maintain a responsible program of ex- 
penditures to insure the protection of 
American interests both at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted at this 
point to yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. STOKES] 
the former chairman of the Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence. The gentleman from Ohio is a 
man who for the 7 years I have been 
in this institution has struggled to 
bring a more rational and sane debate 
to the allocation of Federal dollars, 
one whose voice perhaps this year 
gven the changing circumstances 
globally, will be heard with even great- 
er attention by not only his colleagues 
in this Chamber but also by this 
Nation. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank my friend, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, Con- 
gressman EDWARD FEIGHAN, for taking 
out this special order and providing us 
with the opportunity to address a 
burning issue—the peace dividend. 

Now that the walls of oppression 
have come tumbling down all over the 
world, the United States no longer 
needs to carry the burden of protect- 
ing the entire world. We should now 
be able to direct our efforts inward to 
ensure that this country has the re- 
sources to meet the challenges of the 
21st century. Unfortunately, President 
Bush and his administration do not 
seem interested in preparing America 
for these challenges. 

President Bush recently presented 
the Congress with a $1.23 trillion 
budget plan for fiscal year 1991. For 
those of us who were hoping for a 
windfall or dividend resulting from a 
decrease in defense spending, and who 
believed that this President might be 
in touch with the needs of this coun- 
try, the President's budget is a bitter 
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According to the 
there is no dividend for 


disappointment. 
President, 
peace. 

The President's budget does not re- 
flect the dramatic events in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. The 
President's request for the Defense 
Departement totals $295.1 billion in 
budget authority. It does not propose 
canceling or reducing any of the new 
generation of strategic weapons. In 
fact, large increases are included in 
the budget for the Stealth bomber, 
star wars and the MX missile. If we 
continue to support all of these weap- 
ons systems and not choose among 
them, we will see expenditures for 
these already expensive weapons in- 
crease significantly in a few years, 
when they will reach full production 
stage. Yet, OMB Director Richard 
Darman did not include these out-year 
costs among the pacmen“ that 
threaten to gobble up our budgetary 
resources. 

I, too, am concerned about the mag- 
nitude of the Federal deficit. If the 
President's budget were adopted, the 
deficit would be reduced to $61.4 bil- 
lion, under the Gramm-Rudman 
target of $64 billion. The military, 
however is not being asked to assume 
a fair share of spending reductions 
that must be made in order to reduce 
the deficit. The budget includes over 
$16.1 billion in spending reductions. 
Four-fifths of this amount is expected 
to come from domestic programs. De- 
fense contributes only one-fifth of the 
total amount of the reduction pack- 
age. A large portion of these cuts 
would come from entitlement pro- 
grams, such as Medicare and child nu- 
trition programs. 

I question the priorities expressed in 
the President's budget. Under the 
President's plan, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
would receive the largest increase in 
the budget—$2.9 billion. This repre- 
sents an increase of nearly 24 percent 
for this agency. The program being 
asked to absorb the largest cut is the 
Medicare Program, which provides 
health care to some 35 million elderly 
and handicapped Americans. A cut of 
nearly $5.5 billion could result in re- 
duction of services to this vulnerable 
population and would exacerbate the 
health care crisis facing this Nation. 

Apparently, the President feels that 
we should use the peace dividend to 
support space exploration. Here in 
America, on planet Earth, we have 3 
million homeless people. Their needs 
are not addressed in this budget. The 
President states that he is increasing 
funding to combat homelessness by 66 
percent in fiscal year 1991. At the 
same time, he declined to request 
funds to develop new public housing 
units. The waiting list nationwide for 
public housing now includes nearly 1 
million people. 
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Cuts in important domestic spending 
programs have been justified by the 
administration as necessary to reduce 
the budget deficit. Reduction of the 
budget deficit, however, only seems to 
be a priority when the administration 
considers programs that affect certain 
populations—the poor, the elderly, 
and minorities. This policy is em- 
bodied in the resurrected capital gains 
tax cut proposal. A report of the Joint 
Economic Committee indicates that 
this type of tax cut will result in a loss 
of revenue to the Government in the 
long run. 

The budget proposal that the Presi- 
dent has asked us to consider demon- 
strates that despite the outbreak of 
peace, his administration is still func- 
tioning in a military mode. It does not 
devote enough resources to vital do- 
mestic programs, such as health care, 
and education. The 1990's symbolize 
the gateway to the 21st century. This 
is the time to ensure that as we face 
the challenges of this new century, we 
go forward with a healthy and well- 
educated citizenry, and that our cities 
provide a safe and enriching environ- 
ment for our children. This is the ideal 
that America has always stood for. We 
must fulfill it, if we expect to prosper 
in the 21st century. We cannot move 
forward unless we reorder our prior- 
ities. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I just once 
again want to commend the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. FErGHAN] for taking 
time out of his busy schedule to pro- 
vide all of us an opportunity to ad- 
dress this very important subject for 
the American people. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I par- 
ticularly want to thank my colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Stokes] for joining us in this special 
order. I think that the vision of Amer- 
ica that he outlined in his remarks is 
the vision that is shared by the over- 
whelming majority of the people of 
this Nation. It is clearly the vision 
that would most benefit future gen- 
erations to whom we have the greatest 
obligation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I simply want to con- 
clude my remarks today on the isue of 
a peace dividend by reminding Mem- 
bers of this House that just a few 
weeks ago former Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara testified before one 
of our committees, and he testified 
that by the year 2000, only 10 years 
away, $300 billion could be saved by 
cutting only 5 percent, or $15 billion 
annually after adjusting for inflation 
from our defense budget. Only 5 per- 
cent nets us a savings of $300 billion 
over the next 10 years. That is a sav- 
ings that is achieved by various troop 
reductions, some of which the Presi- 
dent has already called for, and other 
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reductions in various strategic weap- 
ons purchases. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposal offered by 
Secretary McNamara I think is a sensi- 
ble one; it is one that clearly can be 
absorbed without in any way straining 
our defense capability. It is an alterna- 
tive that has been endorsed by Law- 
rence Korb, who was the Assistant De- 
fense Secretary during President Rea- 
gan's first term, demonstrating, I 
think, that the proposal has a biparti- 
san appeal and clearly is not some- 
thing that brings jeopardy to our de- 
fense posture. 

There have been other proposals. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] has proposed an alter- 
native, shorter timetable than that of- 
fered by Secretary McNamara, a time- 
table that would save us substantial 
amounts of money, almost $170 billion 
by 1995. 

I think it is particularly important, 
Mr. Speaker, to note the results of an 
analysis that was done for Business 
Week, which was an analysis of the 5 
percent annual cut proposed by 
former Secretary McNamara; the 
study showed that cuts of that nature 
could, in fact, result in a stronger 
economy, a more vibrant economy. 
Such cuts, would energize U.S. invest- 
ment producing lower inflation, lower 
interest rates, and cutting the deficit 
and boosting the gross national prod- 
uct.” 

So, Mr. Speaker, the consequences 
seem to be all positive by having a sen- 
sible reduction of that nature. 

I find myself also on this issue in 
agreement with the former Assistant 
Secretary of State, Richard Perle, who 
stated, For the foreseeable future I 
believe we can safely reduce the in- 
vestment we make in protecting 
against a massive Soviet nuclear 
attack." I would hope as he contem- 
plated that statement that Mr. Perle 
was endorsing at least the concept of a 
reduction in the range somewhat 
beyond the President's proposal of 2 
percent, more akin to the proposal 
that has been supported by Mr. Korb 
and offered by Secretary McNamara 
that gives us a range of a least a 5-per- 
cent cut. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would 
like to conclude this special order. I 
appreciate the assistance and patience 
today of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Hayes] in presiding over this spe- 
cial order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, the dramatic 
changes that have come about in Eastern 
Europe and in the Soviet Union during the 
past year have caught the attention of people 
around the globe. The end of the cold war 
has finally arrived. The gradual breakdown 
and disintegration of the communist system 
has created fresh, new political opportunities 
that are being implemented by daring, new 
political faces. All this has resulted from the 
cries of the ordinary man for democracy. 
While we welcome these extraordinary geo- 
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political developments with open arms, we 
must also take this time to reexamine the his- 
toricai views, policies, and attitudes that we 
have developed regarding the Soviet Union 
and the defense of our own nation. 

Yes, the time has come for us to reconsider 
our defense budget priorities. Our main focus 
needs to include an examination of how the 
military budget is being spent, and where the 
money will go. We must take full advantage of 
the inevitable defense cuts to convert them 
into opportunities to reinvest in America's 
future. There will be a peace dividend. And we 
must be ready to redirect that surplus peace 
dividend and incorporate it into a civilian econ- 
omy. 

During the past 10 years the United States 
has accumulated the largest peacetime mili- 
tary buildup in our Nation's history. At the 
same time there has been a decline in hous- 
ing, in health and in educational opportunities. 
This military buildup has robbed the United 
States of its competitive edge. While we 
spend $300 billion on national defense, one- 
third of which is used to defend NATO in 
Europe, we are watching the Nation's infra- 
structure deteriorate. Spending one third of 
our national defense budget on NATO is no 
longer necessary nor defensible. The Warsaw 
Pact nations are no longer the threat we once 
knew. So, without jeopardizing our military se- 
curity in Europe, we must slowly begin to alter 
and reduce our presence there. Of course 
these changes must be strategically planned 
in order to maintain the American military 
presence in Europe as a stabilizing force 
during an unpredictable period in political his- 
tory. There is time to orderly and safely 
reduce our strength there and the President 
has agreed that we will do so. So what about 
the cuts in our defense budget? We can save 
billions of dollars by terminating the antiquated 
MX missile program. We can reduce funding 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative. We can 
eliminate the costly B-2 Bomber. We can 
streamline procurement procedures. | maintain 
that we can make these cuts and not lose 
one bit of our ability to deter aggression. 

The peace dividend—the actual budgetary 
savings from the impending builddown in U.S. 
defense spending—can be used in two ways: 
first, to reduce the national deficit, and 
second, to address our domestic problems 
which, in fact, present the greatest threat to 
our own national security. 

In a recent poll—the New York Times/CBS 
News Poll January 13 to January 15—10 per- 
cent of the American people stated that a 
peace dividend should be used to cut taxes, 
21 percent believed that a peace dividend 
should be used to tackle the deficit, and the 
majority of the American people (68 percent) 
believed that a peace dividend should be 
used to combat serious domestic problems, 
specific problems such as homelessness, 
education, health issues, poverty, and the Na- 
tion's drug epidemic. These are just a few of 
the major domestic issues that face us today. 
| ask, what are our priorities? We must sup- 
port a peace dividend that allows us to rein- 
vest in our own economy and to reduce the 
Federal deficit—our best defense of our na- 
tional interests. This is the true meaning of a 
peace dividend, and this is where that divi- 
dend shall show its greatest return. 
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Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, as we witness the 
changes that have been occurring in Eastern 
Europe, it is clear that the United States no 
longer needs to spend as much money on de- 
fense programs. This decrease in defense 
spending will lead to what some have called 
the "peace dividend". The money that is no 
longer needed for military buildup can now be 
used for programs that will help the citizens of 
the United States who have been overlooked 
in the past by overemphasis on defense 
spending. 

| believe in a peace dividend. | believe that 
the money that might once have been used 
for the improvement of weapons to defeat our 
enemies should now be concentrated to im- 
prove the quality of life in America. This is a 
positive step forward—a true step toward the 
kinder and gentler nation we were promised 
throughout the Bush campaign. 

| believe that a good portion of this money 
should go toward expanding the quality and 
access to health care in the United States. 
There are currently 37 million Americans 
under age 65 who do not have adequate cov- 
erage. It is alarming to think that in such a 
wealthy and advanced country as the United 
States, there are millions of citizens who must 
face the possibility of going without medical 
treatment because they cannot afford to pay 
for it. 

More importantly, we need the help of our 
President. The only way the health care crisis 
can be solved is through Presidential leader- 
ship. It is clear that voluntary efforts do not 
work. 

| was extremely pleased to hear President 
Bush, in his State of the Union address, ac- 
knowledge that he has an important role to 
play in this area. The President assigned Dr. 
Louis W. Sullivan, the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, to lead to review of recom- 
mendations on the quality, accessibility and 
cost of health care in the country. This was a 
major step forward since the health care crisis 
had previously been dealt with only at lower 
levels of the Department of Health and 
Human Services. Mr. Bush has elevated the 
issue, and | commend him for that. But his en- 
couraging words must be followed by deeds. 

There are currently a number of legislative 
proposals to deal with expanding health insur- 
ance. | am proud to be an original cosponsor 
of H.R. 1845, the Basic Health Benefits for All 
Americans Act. This is a comprehensive legis- 
lative package designed to assure that by the 
year 2000, all Americans will enjoy access to 
health insurance either through an employer- 
sponsored benefit plan or a Government- 
sponsored public program. 

Building on the already existing coverage 
provided by most employers, H.R. 1845 com- 
bines the requirement that all employers pro- 
vide basic health insurance to employees and 
their families with the recognition that for low- 
income families, particularly those in which no 
family member is employed, the Government 
has a critical role to play in providing a mech- 
anism to assure access to health care. The 
benefit package required under both the 
public and private plans would generally be 
the same; no employer would be required to 
provide a benefit to its employees that was 
not also required under the Government-spon- 
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sored program. The Basic Health Benefits for 
All Americans Act is an ambitious, yet in my 
opinion necessary, proposal designed to forge 
a strong partnership between the private 
sector and Government to meet the challenge 
of extending health coverage to the 37 million 
Americans who today lack health insurance. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor- 
Management Relations, | held hearings on 
H.R. 1845. Although there are differing views 
on this legislation, | feel it is appropriate. | 
also, however, realize the importance of ex- 
ploring all options and working together with 
those of differing views to craft the most ef- 
fective proposal. 

|, once again, applaud President Bush for 
recognizing that America's health care deliv- 
ery system is in crisis. It is true that costs are 
out of control and consumers are incapable of 
making rational market choices because they 
lack fundamental information necessary to 
assess the quality of care that is available. It 
is not enough, however, for the President to 
order yet another study of this issue. The 
problem has been studies to deal with. We 
need leadership not additional study. 

| hope that President Bush and Congress 
can work together on this one. Also, ! hope 
that the impending decrease in defense 
spending will lead to an increase in Federal 
dollars going toward this problem. It is going 
to take a sincere commitment from all parties 
involved in the health care arena to work to- 
gether to finally solve America's health care 
crisis. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, | would first like to 
thank Congressman FEIGHAN for taking the 
time for this special order on the important 
issue of the peace dividend. | think the other 
Members have aptly described the opportunity 
we have to reorient our budget priorities in a 
more rational, fair, and compassionate direc- 
tion. 

| would like to focus on one aspect of a 
budget transfer which | believe to be an intrin- 
sic part. It is the missing link between cutting 
the defense budget and avoiding economic 
dislocation. The issue is economic conversion. 

| have introduced legislation, which has 64 
2osponsors, to help communities adjust to de- 
fense spending reductions. H.R. 101 would 
2stablish local alternative use committees at 
every defense facility which employs more 
than 100 employees. These committees, com- 
orised of equal numbers of representatives of 
management and labor, would be responsible 
for developing alternative use plans for the fa- 
cility in the event that its contract is substan- 
tially reduced or eliminated. 

The detailed plans developed by the alter- 
native use committee would provide the com- 
munity and the employees of the defense fa- 
cility with a viable and workable blueprint for 
successful conversion. If this process is com- 
dleted in a timely manner—that is, before the 
announced contract reduction, the community 
would be able to implement the transition of 
the facility. The defense plant could retrain its 
workers, and start production without the mas- 
sive employee layoffs and community disrup- 
tion which often occurs with contract cancella- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, we are only at the beginning 
of what will ultimately become an avalanche 
of defense budget reductions. Defense ex- 
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perts representing all political persuasions 
agree that hundreds of billions of dollars of 
current defense programming must be cut in 
the next 5 years just to stay within projected 
levels of defense spending. Without conver- 
sion planning, the economic dislocation 
caused by this type of reorientation within our 
defense budget will be devastating. 

At this point, I'd like to give you some ex- 
amples of what the peace dividend could 
bring. The B-1B bomber program would—at 
$27.3 billion—pay for the cost of reducing 
acid rain for the next 5 years. The cost of the 
C-17A heavy transport plane—at $35.4 bil- 
lion—could fund 7 years of pre-natal care for 
the poorest mothers in our country. | could 
keep going but | think the message is clear. 

The comprehensive plan for economic con- 
version contained in the Defense Economic 
Adjustment Act would assure that the approv- 
al of military contracts would be on the merits 
rather than on the very legitimate concern 
about economic hardship. 

It will allow us to pursue a lasting peace 
without sacrificing our commitment to increas- 
ing employment. Moreover, it would contribute 
to a national economic renewal by providing 
resources necessary for the revitalization of 
basic industries and the repair of our infra- 
Structure. 

Indeed, economic conversion offers a way 
of rethinking the meaning of security and pro- 
vides the hope that humanity will manage to 
survive into a peaceful and prosperous future. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to join my colleagues in discussing 
the need for a reordering of our spending pri- 
orities in light of the developments in Eastern 
Europe. | wish to thank my distinguished col- 
league from Ohio, ED FEIGHAN, for arranging 
this special order on an important and timely 
subject. 

Last fall, we all watched events occur in 
Eastern Europe which only a year ago were 
thought impossible. The evening news brought 
us daily reports of how the citizens of each 
Warsaw Pact nation were demanding demo- 
cratic reforms, and how the Communist gov- 
ernments of those nations crumbled under 
such pressures. Perhaps the most moving 
event from last fall was the tearing down of 
the Berlin Wall, an event often wished for, but 
rarely seriously considered. 

It is not an understatement to say that the 
international picture has changed virtually 
overnight. After over four decades of cold war, 
our country now has to prepare for survival in 
a world where the balance of power is no 
longer based on military hardware, but on 
economic performance. 

In looking at his budget proposal for fiscal 
year 1991, it seems this is a lesson President 
Bush has yet to learn. After a decade in which 
military spending increased over 50 percent, 
the President is asking for an additional $5 bil- 
lion for the Pentagon. The President's budget 
continues the trend of spending exorbitant 
amounts of money on such big-ticket items as 
Star Wars, the B-2 Stealth bomber, and the 
Midgetman missile. 

This is a budget which reflects a continuing 
cold war mentality, and which does little to ad- 
dress the real international challenges facing 
our country. We are a first-rate military power 
in many ways unprepared for a world in which 
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economic strength will determine international 
standing. While the Bush and Reagan admin- 
istrations spent the last decade stockpiling 
weapons, we have seen the national debt 
triple, making us beholden to foreign investors 
to finance our excesses. 

The previous and current administrations 
have also dramatically shortchanged those 
areas of Federal spending which have the 
most direct impact on our competitiveness. 
Over the last decade, funding for educaton is 
down by 11 percent. Spending on transporta- 
tion was reduced by 18 percent and energy 
development programs were cut 81 percent. 
These policies have put us at an extreme dis- 
advantage as we try to compete with nations 
which have long recognized the need for gov- 
ernment investment in these areas. 

Both the Bush administration and Congress 
have to realize our competitors are no longer 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain. Rather, 
they are economic powers such as West Ger- 
many and Japan, as well as emerging industri- 
al nations like South Korea. These countries 
will. not wait for us to adapt our budget prior- 
ities to the new challenges we face abroad. 

The battle we now confront is not for terri- 
tory, but for market shares, and more missiles 
and fighter planes will not help us in that task. 
| urge the administration and my colleagues to 
begin this year to channel our resources away 
from an outdated military spending plan and 
into areas like deficit reduction, education, re- 
building our infrastructure, and drafting a na- 
tional plan for economic conversion. The 
events in Eastern Europe provide us with an 
invaluable opportunity to eliminate the burden 
excessive military spending places on our 
economy. We must take advantage of that op- 
portunity. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SANGMEISTER) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. Coyne, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FaLEoMAvaEGA, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes, each 
day on February 20 and 22. 

Mr. SrokEs, for 60 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 27. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FEIGHAN) to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. DELLUMS, for 60 minutes, on 
February 2". 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 


February 7, 1990 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCOLLUM) and include 
extraneous material:) 
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Mr. WALGREN. 
Mr. ACKERMAN. 
Mr. FOGLIETTA. 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. MRAZEK. 
Mr. LENT. , Mr. TowNs. 
Mr. GILMAN in four instances. Mr. Dorgan of North Dakota in two 
Ms. Ros-LEHTINEN. instances. 
Mr. Gekas in two instances. Mr. CoLEMaN of Texas in two in- 
Mr. PETRI in two instances. stances. 
Mr. Martin of New York. Mr. KILDEE. 
"d 3 Mr. MATSUI. 

T. MCEWEN. : Mr. Hatt of Ohio in two instances. 
Ms. SCHNEIDER in two instances. Mr. FASCELL in two instances. 
15 MUN Mr. Worrt in two instances. 
Me Hitter Mr. HawkiNS in two instances. 
her vibe (The following Members (at the re- 
Mr. Situ. of New Jersey quest of Mr. FEIGHAN) and to include 


. HoRTON in three instances. 

Mr. CONTE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SANGMEISTER) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. DARDEN. 

Mr. SKELTON. 

Mr. YATRON. 

Mr. CARDIN. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 

Mr. Kotter in five instances. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. 


extraneous matter:) 
Mr. OBERSTAR. 
Mr. KANJORSKI. 
Mr. HAMILTON in two instances. 
Mr. Morrison of Connecticut. 
Mr. STARK. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to enrolled joint resolutions of 
the Senate of the following titles: 
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S.J. Res. 103. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing February 18, 1990, 
and ending February 24, 1990, as "National 
Visiting Nurse Associations Week;" and 

S.J. Res. 217. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing February 4, 1990, 
and ending February 10, 1990, and the 
period commencing February 3, 1991, and 
ending February 9, 1991, as "National Burn 
Awareness Week." 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 20, 1990 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 256 of the 101st Congress, the 
House stands adjourned until 12 noon, 
Tuesday, February 20, 1990. 

Thereupon (at 5 o'clock and 55 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 256, the House ad- 
journed until Tuesday, February 20, 
1990, at 12 noon. 


-————————————————g— — C. 
EXPENDITURE REPORTS CONCERNING OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Reports and amended reports of various House committees concerning the foreign currencies and U.S. dollars uti- 
lized by them during the first, second, third, and fourth quarters of 1989 in connection with foreign travel pursuant to 


Public Law 95-384 are as follows: 


AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 


1989 
Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
US, dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country f 
‘oreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Arrival Departure currency or US. currency or US currency — US. currency or US 

currency * currency 2 currency * currency * 
Hon. Bob McEwen 1/6 1/12 France... 8,100 1.35000 N 1,388.83 
1/12 1/15 4,695 750.00 > 150.00 
1/15 1/18 Hungary 26,488 498.00 498.00 
eos) D SEIT ORE B ee. ANNUI v : f ᷑ͤ A NEO cui 4,447.40 4,447 40 
Committee total 2.598.000 448623 .... 7,084.23 


+ Per diem constitutes lodging and meals 


= It foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended, 


G.V. MONTGOMERY, Chairman, Oct 30, 1989 


AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN APR. 1 AND JUNE 30, 1989 


Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country f 
‘oreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Arrival — Departure Currency or US Ry or US currency o US currency or US 

currency * Currency * Currency * Currency * 
Matt Pinkus 5/28 5/30 — Germany 520.00 30.14 550.14 
5/30 6/2 France... 651.00 .... 651.00 
6/2 6/3 Belgium 125.00 125.00 
Military aircraft 2,520.00 2,520.00 
Committee total 1,296.00 2,520.00 3014 3.846.14 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
f foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; it U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


LEON E PANETTA, Chairman, Jan. 30, 1990 
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AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND TRANSPORTATION, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN 
JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1989 


Date Per diem + Transportation P. Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee aid "id Country Forergn boo Foreign equivalent, Foreign — equivalent — Foreign equivalent 


currency ous. currency o US currency or US. currency 9 US. 
currency? currency = currency * Currency * 


Hoty Bob Met wen 8/18 8/19 Morocco., 96.00 .. 96.00 
8/19 8/20 Turkey... 525.00 643.92 

8/22 8/26 Poland... 35000 350 00 

8/26 8/27 Netherlands 328.00 4.55400 

Benjamin H. Grambles , 8/21 8/24 Canada... 250.00 562.68 
Richard). Suan Wi d 8/6 8/9 Rota 600.00 143 
/9 8/13 Thailand... 668.00 668.00 

8/13 8/15 Hong Kong 420.00 . 4,783.31 

Dorothy A Beam m 8/6 8/9 Kota... 500 0 114.73 
8 8/13  Thaland.... 668.00. 668.00 

8/13 8/15 Hong Kong 420.00 118331 

Chet Lee Roe ic — M5 8/9 Moe... 600.00 1473 
8/9 3/13 Thailand 668,00 668.00 

8/13 8/15 M 420.00 ... 1283.31 

Hon Me! Hancock : 1/28 1/28 emala 14900 ..... 14900 
1/28 1/98 Nicaragua NAR 95.00 231556 

Hon Mike Parker ew We WERE %% ͤ N 14900 149.00 
1/28 7/29 Nicarapua....... 8 95.00 2915.56 

Hon. Bill Grant i Ace 9/8 E Salvador 0 
9/8 „ Panama 206.00 

99 9/10 Nicaragua 4,163.69 

HOn Wm & Chnger, Je . 6/30 7/2 Egypt 7933 
7/2 7/4 Israel $1.98 

* 7/6 Ma. 50.4 

70 % England , uter : . ! ieee 6,864 21 

Committee total TEE IN YET ANON Rl petto re . 3345848. " 38482 irin , 4029039 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals 

un currency is used, enter U.S dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended 
* Military transport 

* Figures unavailable at this time. Will be submitted in an amended report when available, ? 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, Chairman, Jan. 24. 1990. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1989 


Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country fi 
or equivalent Foreign équivalent Foreign equivalent Forei equivalent 
Mrival Deporte ome) or US. currency or US, currency 0 US. 8 or US. 
currency # Currency * currency = currency * 
Hon. Jim Olin ; 1/2 780.00 es Ser 780.00 
..,. Commercial transportation een 2.57700 ONS 2,571.00 
Hon € de la Gara... ai 8/22 650.00 RCM 650.00 
Military transportation. Mas 5.196.87 5,196.87 
: 8/22 650.00 SEEN 650.00 
Military transportation — Re 5,196.87 5,196.8) 
Dan y 8/21 194.00 part 194.00 
8/22 650.00 650,00 
Commercial transportation ds . — ed 545.0 $45.20 
Neo Transportation... vat Sol 7 241410 ^ 2414.70 
8/22 650.00 eee 650.00 
B — — 5,196.87 .... 5,196.87 
8/22 650.00 E 650.00 
me 9 5,196.87 
8/22 650.00 650.00 
Bound 5,196.87 
8/22 650.00 650.00 
2 : 5,196.87 
Military transportati wi T 518690 
ation...... dee , 
Jodel de la qnem other costs: 
Control toom —M TY " ‘ f Meus "a 59102 
Committee lol. casio 4 i j 5.174.00 4198.99. ass 59402 . 48,733.01 


3 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
* Hf foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent, if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended E i ta GARZA Corman, Mov. 15, 1809 
man, S 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1989 


Date Per dem Transportation Other purposes Tota! 

US dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 

Anwal — Departure onim or US. 8 ous currency 2 L2 currency or US 
Currency * currency * currency * 

Aisit to Switzerland and Austria, Oct. 5-9, 1989: 

Hon. Les Ahn à 10/5 10/7 Switzerland. 169.00 169.00 
10/7 10/9 Austna 416.00 yu 41600 
— transportation ien » Mr M 2.082 40 — — 2,082 40 
Mr. James N. Miller, Jr 3 SORE: 10/7 Switzerland 169 00 W A 169.00 
10/7 10/9 Austria 41600 — " 416.00 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1989— 


Continued 
Date Per dem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
loe ot Bele: es QN Country ; US. dolar US. dolar US. dollar US. dollar 
reign equivalent U equivalent fi equivalent f equivalent 
Arrival. Departure currency — or US canny or US sioe d US EY PIT 

Commercial transportation 

ui" rp 10/6 .— 105 
— Ti 7 
bac Ay ag Nicaragua and El Salvador, Oct. 27- 
Hon. Arthur Ravenel, Jr 10/27 — 10/28 Pens. 


Visit to Panama and Nicaragua, Nov 2-5. 1989 
Hon. jim McCrery d MMC 


Visit to Morocco, |. Oman and Portugal, Nov 
26- December . 0 


Hon. Patricia Schroeder nge 11/28 31800 ... 318.00 
11/28 12/00 Egypt. 453.00 ..... 45300 
12/01 11 Oman- e éL 4 38800 .. 38800 
12/03 12/05 Portugal .... 33800 ... 338.00 
Hon. William L. Dicunson n 11/26 1/28 Morocco. 318.00 .... 318.00 
11/28 12/0] — Egypt... 45300 ... 388.00 
12/01 12/00 Oman... 38800 . 453,00 
4 12/03 12/05 Portugal 33800 .. 338.00 
Hon, Solomon P. Ortiz — a 11/26 11 Morocco 318.00 318.00 
11/28 Egypt. 453.00 45300 
12/01 Oman, 388.00 388.00 
Commercial transportation... RETO ^. uere 1,309.78 1.30978 
Hon. Andy Ireland... sss. 01/26 Morocco. 31800 31800 
11/28 Egypt. 453.00 45300 
12/01 Oman... 388.00 38800 
12/03 Portugal... 338.00 338.00 
Ms. Ama B. Mort. e. 10/28 Morocco... 318.00 31800 
11/28 Egypt 453.00 453.00 
12/01 Oman... 388.00 388.00 
12/03 Portugal 338.00 338.00 
Mr. Peter M stetes E 11/26 Morocco... 31800 318.00 
11/28 Egypt.. 453.00 453.00 
12/01 Oman. 388.00 388.00 
12/04 Korea 600.00 600.00 
Me, Andrew A fensten 11/26 318.00 31800 
11/28 453.00 453.00 
12/01 - FFP 388.00 
12/03 338.00 338.00 
Mr. Wade H. Heck 11/26 318.00 318.00 
11/28 45300 453.00 
12/01 388.00 388.00 
Delegation 100 = 23889 
Visit to Portugal and Spaim Nov. 27-30, 1989: 
Hon. Beverly B. Bon 11/27 338.00 338.00 
i 11/28 125.00 HA 
Ms. Karen S. Heath. 11/27 338.00 338.00 
11/29 125.00 12500 
BSS lao ae TOR, s east Annas ling anita ATEM RU EE 493.50 
Mr. Henry J. Schweiter. 11/27 338.00 338.00 
11/29 12500 .... 125.00 
i — —— 8 49350 
Hon. Marvin Leath 12/9 600.00 . 600.00 
12/12 68000 . 680.00 
Hon. David 0'B. Martin 12/9 600.00 ... 500 00 
12/12 680.00 ... 680.00 
Hon. Solomon P. Ortiz 12/4 1,606.00 1,600.00 
12/12 680.00 680.00 
Hon. H. Martin Lancaster 12/9 600.00 .... 600.00 
12/12 680.00 680.00 
Mr. Williston B. Cofer 12/9 600.00 600.00 
12/12 680.00 680.00 
Mr. James C. Waters 12/9 600.00 .... 600.00 
12/12 680.00 . 680.00 
Visit to West Berlin, Switzerland, 
„ and Czechuslavakia. Dec 7-17. 1989: 
Herbert H. Bateman 12/7 191.00 .... 191.00 
12/7 796.00 .. 796.00 
12/11 rd a nee 
12/12 358.00 358.00 
12/14 174.00 — 174.00 
12/15 392.00 » 392.00 
Visit to West Berlin, Czechoslavakia, and Germany, 
Dein. Thomas M: Foghat 12/8 42300 42300 
12/12 292. 292.00 
12/14 138.00 
Returned to Ti E — — 150.00 
Commercial transportation ........ 4,185.00 
Visit to West Berlin, „ Czechoslavakia, and 
Austria, 13-17, 1989: 
Hon Dennis M. Hertel Dur Xen Ratt caneivenemerocquramecrummeiiiemrnnmenertye —” Da Vc —QAA. EEN 191.00 
12/14 73.00 
12/15 a ave " 146.00 
12/16 4 ue bes ESOS UL ER: 194.08 
Commercial transportation — 2 cun Bd, 4.31300 4,313.00 
Hon Robert W. Davis 12/13 i a TIN ^ 191.00 
12/14 68.00 
12/15 146.00 
12/16 203.04 


Commercial transportation 12/16 i — — air a — —— — TN 2 4.313 00 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1989— 
Continued : 


Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
Name of Member or employee Country US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
" " Arrival — Departure Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent equivalent equivalent 
Currency S. currency o US currency w US, currency o US. 
currency currency currency currency 


Visit to France, Dec 29-31, 1989: 
Hon. James H. Balda 


12/29 12/31 france 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meats. 
if foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent: if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
LES ASPIN, Chairman, Jan. 31. 1990 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND 


DEC. 31, 1989 
Date 

Name of Member or US, dollar 
od Arial Departure — o AM 
currency? 
Congressman D. Dreier... sen ya 1% El Salvador NI 
Congressman W. Fauntroy sons 00/2 14 ais 1,081.00 
Steve Horblitt. — or f UU MN ddr eco MAD UG. RE Se AG. 15847 
Rud —À— PM] 11800 
1 11/4 11/5 Nicaragua 2,947.30 
9 —:. edu. ME 11/4 Panama i 
V.. — Fae MEN kn 
9/7 — 12/8 urg, France | 
12/18 — 12/20 — Brussels, Belgi 400.00 

12/20 12/53 Rome, llaly. 157718 — 

Committee total 8 


; 
f 
i 
i 
i 


PR QUAE A I US Mr piii U VÀ cvv Sink Ur Nat iple "D p 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1989 


Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar 
Name ol Member or employee Country Foreign . equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalen! Foreign equivalent 
Arrival — Departure Currency or US Currency « us Currency or US Currency or US 

currency * Currency * currency? currency * 
Patrick Bogenberger.... ee - . Wn 12/13 West Germany. 12328 . - 12328 
T 12/13 12/15 Astra... 358.00 u 358.00 
12/15 12/18 Norway x 876.00 VASE, 876.00 


? Kf foreign currency is used, enter U.S dollar equivalent: if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1989 


Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
3 S. US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country f f 
Ma uud 2 equivaient Foreign equivalent foteig 2 


- RA 12/6 Austria 
12/6 12/9 Germany 


. A ‘12/6 Ausira. FT 
12/6 12/2 — Switzerland 


. 
11⁄4 1/4 Nicaragua 


12/8 1% n. 
if ü ee 


LBEEEITZ 
Sssss 888 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1989— 


US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name ol Member or employee Country eign Fores esie Fore’ eaii : - 


12/21 Hong Ko 


1142434 


rr c „ ee eree ae 


Military transportation... 


Commercial transportation 


12/11 Japan 


11/15 United 
12/2 


 qUM France 
12/6 Liberia 
12/7 France 
Hu er 


18,272.60 ..... 


12/6 
12/8 


ES a 
11/4 Nicaragua... 
Wü e E 

es 


“TAZ United 
12/15 — Austria 


1/% aud Arab 
75 Kuwait. > 


12/12 j 
12/13 — United Kingdom... 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1989— 


Date 
Name of Member or employee Country 
Atwal Departure 
Total mepe a 3 


11/30 12/4 Taiwan... 


Commercial transportation e ERR i 
WA UA ems 00 

No transportation cost = — A 
Marshall : " > 11/2 11/6 4 
Hon. ) Miller 1/8 11/0 Panama — .00 


11/10 11/12 Nicaragua 


Miliary transportation toni d RIED 48 
Olver 10/5 10/0 fa 15.00 
Commercial transportation Nae a erm WWE Sh Wh ee SI YER 
Tota! j " " 
1/3 1104 í 
1174 nye NETTEN Gy 
Miltary transportation. aee i 337700 
12/26 pe a 00.. 1,072.00 
Commercial transportation Sal ee E ˙ m 2,866.00 
Hon W Owens E 10/13 10/15 Cyprus. 7 , 344 85 
10/15 10/16 Greece... 142 00 
Commercial transportation ..... WC ESL = — 3,841.00 
12/10 12/12 546.00 
12/12 12/14 15100 
12/14 12/15 30554 
12/15 12/ 202.00 
12/16 12/17 153.50 
3 12/17 12/18 182.00 
Commercial transportation ........ ee ee ß a meterse uni ie semen Mott i 
Total 18.557 89 
M. Potoyac 12/1 12/3 Saudi Arabia 
12/3 12/4 Kuwait.. 193.00 
12/4 12/6 ke j 
12/5 12/7 Bahrain : 
12/7 12/9. Oma E 7. 
(s Wd mute ur 


11/3 11⁄4 16.00 
11/4 114 E stud 
Econ 71.00 
j 11/6 688.00 
"PA 12/5, Hungary 0 920 
j j ; I 
12/6 — 12/0 Poand- 344 00 E 
% 1% Germany ^ 38200 38200 
12/26 12/0 Japan.. - 98000 925990 
12, j i 
1/3 Korea ! a 800.00 
. XT) 2,180.00 

3 313200 — 1951000 j P 2324200 

M Stiga ne TT 

M3 face. 208 00 F . 20900 
MET 4,856 80 4856.80 

11/28 Venezuela... 348.00 — — ack 348 00 

BA haama 2850 pam 266 0 

i ; * 196.00 2,102 00 = : 2.102 00 

2/12 Japan k * i 

12/16 Korea ee a 200.00 ez 300.00 
acc ar | = Be 
3 peel ems y 415900 ana 4.759 00 

x. d Rm 406700 n E — 1528480 

12/3 Taiwan... s. RN 77100 ind a 

Q5 m. 490 00 : : sane eae EU n 

S 8 ges, 492500 4.82500 
— = a d 

en ee T . 4,356.00 4,356 00 

10/15 à i 2 K 344 85 

10/16 e IGNI n et 142 ^ 14200 

"E Ree — — m 

12/15 sa. cs 358.00 358 00 

— $820.00 = —— 4,820.00 

——- - Fe 500 17,942.06 48.85 21.878 85 

12/3 Saudi Arabia ; 244.66 : z — — 286 
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Continued 
Date =. Per diem ! Transportation Other purposes Total 
Name o! Member or employee Country dl US dollar US. dolla: US dollar US dollar 
gn equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 

ane Departure currency or US cunency — US currency — US 8 o US 
currency currency = currency? currency * 
12/3 12/4 Kuwait. 193.00 one 193.00 
12/4 12/6 kag ^ 22148 M 4 221.48 
12/6 12/7 — Bahrain 75.00 3441 109.41 
12/7 12/9. Muscat... 24400 . i 1338 251.38 
12/9 12/]2 United Arab Emirates 4150 , 477.50 
12/12 12/13 United Kingdom 2 a 21100 UT y 9 4 
= Bp an isk 1 

f f 1 

12/4 SEG NW Ls. 189.22 Pr 189.22 
12 : n Baan s n 109 41 
12 / : 44 133 257 38 
12/9 12/12 United Arab Emirates... - 477 50 M MPs — - 2770 
Total . TP NISL io 3,096.02 5,689.00 95 58 8.880 60 
12/12 12/13 — United Kingdom : T 217.00 ; 2100 
Commercial transportation DER we 5,689.00 3589 00 
P. Yea : 12/4 12/6 Hungary à : 522 00 522.00 
12/7 12/9 Poland. i : 375.00 SE 375.00 
Commercial transportation... ^ 3 nennen : . d 2.41.00 
Total w à D vein, 1,114.00 8430.00 € — 3,544 00 
Grand total for 4th quarter 260.252 83 


* Per chem constitutes lodging and meals 
* I foreign currency is used, enter US dollar equivalent; if US currency is used, enter amount expended 
DANTE B. FASCELL. Chairman, Jan. 31. 1990 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, AND TECHNOLOGY, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 


31, 1989 
Date Per dem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country Foie " " 
eign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Arrival — Departure currency — «US currency — or US currency — US. 9 or US. 
Currency * Currency * Currency * currency = 
John D. Hoimfeld ...... 10/1 137500 ... Z e 1,375.00 
= 1,178.00 s 1,178.00 
Mon. Harold L Votkmer 11/2 116.00 .. his, 116.00 
wil ca 250 E mE 2 
an i ! sd i 
Hon. Robert A Roe 11/8 » 216.67 ä — — 216.67 
11/9 .131.22 597 00 1,750.40 286.01 5,487.62 883.01 
11712 64655 398 00 zi 646.55 398.00 
à e eee 82560 nie = 825.60 
Robert W. Maitlin 11/8 wr T 21667 .. r 216.67 
11/19 3.73722 597.00 1,750.40 286.01 5,487 62 883.01 
Wi 646.55 398.00 646 398.00 
Commercial ait " 1 825.60 8 825.60 
James R. Miller... 11/8 - 21667 " —.— 216.67 
11/9 3,737.22 597.00 1,750.40 286 01 5487 82 883.01 
n2 546.55 358.00 1 = 646.55 398.00 
Commercial an F 1 $25.60 
Harold P. Manson 11/27 12/4 Notway 10,540.10 1,533.00 $ 10,540.10 — 1.53300 
Commercial ait... i 1.205 00 —— 1,205.00 
Hon. Dana Rohrabacher 12/1 12/2 Panama ee 
12/2 12/3 Honduras rei 
Military air 1,667.33 1,667.33 
Committee total 6,754.01 9.379 43 858.03 ooh 16.99] 47 
! Per diem constitutes lodging and meals 


* || foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U S currency is used, enter amount expended. 


ROBERT A. ROE, Chairman, Jan 30, 1990 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON VETERANS AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1989 


Name of Member or employee 


! Per diem constitutes lodging and meals 
+t foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent, if U.S. currency is used, enter amount epende 


Military air 


Date 


12/3 
12/4 
12/3 
12/4 
12/29 


Country 


Per dum 
US dollar 
Forege equivalent 
currency «us 


Currency 


Transportation 
US. dolar 
Tore equivalent 
currency ous 
Currency * 


* 1667.33 


* 1.667 33 
BEK 


4869.56 


Other purposes Total 
US dollar US dollar 
Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency o US currency * us 
Currency = currency = 
1.667 33 
156733 
— 1,535.00 
4,869.66 


GV. MONTGOMERY. Chairman, Jan. 31, 1990 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1989 


Date Per dem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
a Cai ; US. dollar US. dolia US. dolar US. dolar 
'oréngn equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Arrival — Departure Curtency or US curtency or US. currency o US. curency or US. 

currency * currency ? currency currency * 
Hon. Bill Frenzel — 11/2 11/6 —lamaca 4,066.08 588.00 bey 
Hon. Guy Vander Jagt à 12/31. Thadand ~ 100000 1,020.00 
i 12/10 12/17 Switzerland. 1,903.26 1,194.00 1,829.00 
Jefferson Fox us 11/11 Dominican Republic 301.00 301.00 
Jane Nuzum 11/26 12/6 Switzerland 3201 30 1,990.00 4,407.00 
George Weise . We 11/6 Jamaica. 4066.08 00 1,634.00 
Mary Jane Wignot 10/22 11/4 — Switzerland. 1,996.00 4413.00 
Committee total 7,8700 15,238.00 

1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 


? 4f foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; (f U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended 
DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman, Jan. 30, 1990. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL TRAVEL, SELECT COMMITTEE ON HUNGER, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETEWEN APR. 1 AND JUNE 30, 1989 


Date Per dem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
„ T" Foreign — qwe k. equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Arrival © Departure currency o US. ire or US. currency or US. cmexy — or US. 

currency * currency = Currency * currency * 
" = ie ee 4/25 Sens Leone. = 4216.00 4,276.00 
ALL S NNI 4/25 Sens Leone 4,276.00 / 4,62327 
8 eee d 8,899.27 


* Per diem constitutes lodging and meals 
? M foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended TONY P. HALL, Chairman, Jan. 18, 1990. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, SELECT COMMITTEE ON HUNGER, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1989 


Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US dela - US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country F equivalent Fores equivalent Fores equivalent f valent 
Arrival Departure tome or uS. 82 o US. canes o US. currency or US. 
Currency = Currency * Currency = Currency * 
Hon George Thomas Leland... pe 8/6 8/6 England .. 
8/7 — -* pe 
Hugh A. Johnson, Jr PUn 2 8/6 ies E 
Patrice Yvonne Johnson 170 8/6 England ub 
Joyce Francine Wilhams. ss 8/6 6 England ü 
8/7 . Ethiopia ..... 


Committee total 


53 meals 
currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent, if U S. is used, enter amount expended 
EM tae OAM ce aed it De al Aog Lodel MX sch crashed: Icone . Ui A ‘i Moll 


TONY P HALL, Chairman, Jan 18, 1990 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, PERMANENT SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 


31, 1989 
Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
WS. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country f ; r : 
Ari ` Departure currency «US — cmexy or US. 

a Currency * 
Hon. Bob Livingston. : . H7 11/5 Central America... 211.00 
ut arcralt MED FTN SCC 2,852.30 
H. Dupart n2 11/5 Central America.. iio 211.00 
ni — aircraft ELS: e à 285230 
Committee total 6,126.60 


6 
el ten Caeny s wd enter US. doa ce US. curso is used, enter amount expended ANTHONY C. BEILENSON, Chairman, Jan. 23, 1990 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, SELECT COMMITTEE ON NARCOTICS ABUSE AND CONTROL, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 


AND DEC. 31, 1989 
a Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
currency? currency ? currency = currency * 
mr o Vn Dok e. dom 1.789.29 P Dx 138325 
Si —.— pois howe a eR ER 116 
— ini nnd 12/13 12/1$ — Colombia 198.00 1 85 56.80 AS 
e — aa 12/13 12/15 | 3 2 00 vee 56.80 m» 
Benjamin A . — 12/13 12/15 — scie RA s 56 80 * ꝗ—9 
3 12/13 12/15 . Colombia. ia 00 URA 3 56.80 1183 
2 12/13 12/15 — Colombia " 00 cvs 56.80 EA 
—— W ius i 5 Js 
Ba Tati SEMEL Ma = me 5 i 
Committee total 1,782.00 16,103.61 J] 511.20 18,396.81 


* Per diem constitutes lodging and meals 


? M foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; it U.S. currency is used. enter amount expended 


CHARLES B. RANGEL, Chairman, Jan. 29, 1990. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMISSION ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 


AND DEC. 31, 1989 
Date Per dem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country Forel 4 i 
gn equivalent Foreign Foreign equivalent 
Arial ~ Departure Currency or US Currency ous. currency ous currency or US 

Currency * Currency * Currency * currency * 
ped Hoyer 12/7 12/8 West Germany...... 382.00 8,816.00 ... 52.50 9,260.50 
Judith Ingram 12/7 12/8 West Germany... 382.00 8,816.00 i 9,198.00 
Jesse L 12/7 12/8 West Germany... 38200 8,816.00 9,198.00 
Beth L. Ritchie 12/1 12/8 West Germany ..... 38200 8,816.00 9,198.00 
Samuel G. Wise 12/7 12/8 West Germany... 38200 . 881600 3 9,198.00 
Committee total eg 1310.00 44,080.00 62.50 46,052.50 

! Per diem constitutes lodging and meals 


=f foreign currency is used, enter US dollar equivalent: d U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2449. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Department of Defense, transmitting a 
report on investigations of reprisal allega- 
tions brought to his office by military mem- 
bers under 10 U.S.C. 1034, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 1034 nt.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2450. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting the agency's 10th report on its ad- 
ministration of the personal property dona- 
tion program and the identification and use 
of Federal real property to assist the home- 
less, pursuant to Public Law 100-77, section 
501(e) (101 Stat. 510); to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

2451. A letter from the President and 
Chief Executive Officer, Oversight Board, 
Resolution Trust Corporation, transmitting 
the Board's report regarding equal opportu- 
nity and outreach programs, pursuant to 12 
U.S.C. 1833e; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

2452. A letter from the Controller, Wash- 
ington Gas, transmitting a certified copy of 
the company's balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1989, pursuant to D.C. Code section 


43-513; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

2453. A letter from the President, Chesa- 
peake & Potomic Telephone Co., transmit- 
ting a copy of the company's statement of 
receipts and expenditures and a compara- 
tive general balance sheet for the year 1989, 
pursuant to the act of April 27, 1904, ch. 
1628 (33 Stat. 374, 375); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

2454. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Indian Affairs; Assistant Secretary, 
Policy, Budget and Administration, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, transmitting the De- 
partment's third annual safety plan for 
bringing Indian educational facilities into 
compliance with health and safety stand- 
ards pursuant to 25 U.S.C. 2005(b); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

2455. A letter from the Secretary of 
Energy, transmitting the Department's 
report on energy projections, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 7361(a); to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

2456. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting the agency's annual report on progress 
in implementing the Clean Air Act, entitled 
"Progress in the Prevention and Control of 
Air Pollution in 1988," pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
1613; to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

2457. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, transmit- 


STENY H. HOYER, Jan. 8, 1990. 


ting notification that the Commission has 
extended the time period for acting on the 
appeal in No. 38301S, Coal Trading Corpo- 
ration, et al. v. The Baltimore And Ohio 
Railroad Company, et aL, pursuant to 49 
U.S.C. 10327(k)2) to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

2458. A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, transmitting copies 
of certifications received from the Gover- 
nors of 30 States and the District of Colum- 
bia of their capability to store, dispose of, or 
manage any low-level radioactive waste gen- 
erated within the State, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 2021e(eX1XE); jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Energy and Commerce and Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

2459. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a copy of a 
report entitled "Electric Vehicles," and ap- 
pendices thereto, pursuant to Public Law 
100-494, section 7(a) (102 Stat. 2452); to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2460. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Legislative Affairs, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, transmitting a 
report on economic conditions prevailing in 
Israel that may affect its ability to meet its 
international debt obligations and to stabi- 
lize its economy, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2346 
nt.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2461. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Legislative Affairs, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, transmitting a 
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report on economic conditions prevailing in 
Portugal that may affect its ability to meet 
its international debt obligations and to sta- 
bilize its economy. pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2346 nt. to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

2462. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator. Legislative Affairs, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, transmitting a 
report on economic conditions prevailing in 
Turkey that may affect its ability to meet 
international debt obligations and stabilize 
its economy, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2346 nt.; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2463. A letter from the Acting Secretary. 
Department of State, transmitting the list- 
ing of a commercial military export that is 
eligible for approval in calendar year 1990, 
to be considered as a supplementary item to 
part II of the broader report transmitting 
separately, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2765(aX1); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2464. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of State, transmitting a list 
covering all sales and licensed commercial 
exports of major weapons or weapons-relat- 
ed defense equipment which the administra- 
tion considers eligible for approval during 
the calendar year 1990, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2765(aX1); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2465. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting the 
bimonthly report on progress toward a ne- 
gotiated settlement of the Cyprus question 
covering the 2 months between November 1 
and December 31, 1989; a revelant report of 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions for the period June 1-December 4, 
1989, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2373(c); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2466. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. transmitting a copy of his report that 
in each instance the Federal agencies imple- 
mented GAO's recommendations made in 
connection with bid protests decided during 
the prior fiscal year, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3554(e)(2); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2467. A letter from the Chairman, Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission, trans- 
mitting the annual report of actions taken 
to increase competition for contracts, fiscal 
year 1989, pursuant to 41 U.S.C. 419; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2468. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary (Policy, Budget & Administration), De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting the 
annual report of actions taken to increase 
competition for contracts, fiscal year 1989, 
pursuant to 41 U.S.C. 419; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2469. A letter from the Chairman, Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
transmitting the annual report of actions 
taken to increase competition for contracts, 
fiscal year 1989, pursuant to 41 U.S.C. 419; 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2470. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the annual 
report of actions taken to increase competi- 
tion for contracts, fiscal year 1989, pursuant 
to 41 U.S.C. 419; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2471. A letter from the Inspector General, 
National Endowment for the Arts, transmit- 
ting a copy of the Endowment's Internal 
Audit Report No. I-A-90-1; a report on the 
results of his review of its consulting serv- 
ices activities during fiscal year 1989, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 95-452, section 8E(h)(2) 
(102 Stat. 2525); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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2472. A letter from the Executive Secre- 
tary. National Security Counsel, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the Council's ac- 
tivities under the Freedom of Information 
Act, calendar year 1989, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2473. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report of ac- 
tions taken to increase competition for con- 
tracts, fiscal year 1989. pursuant to 41 
U.S.C. 419: to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2474. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior. transmitting the 18th annual 
report of the actual operation during water 
year 1988 for the reservoirs along the Colo- 
rado River: projected plan of operation for 
water year 1989. pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1552(b); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2475. A ietter from the Chairman, Copy- 
right Royalty Tribunal, transmitting the 
Tribunal's annual report of activities and its 
fiscal statement of account for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1989, pursuant to 
17 U.S.C. 808; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

2476. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Civil Works), trans- 
mitting the Secretary's recommendations on 
the Department's review of prior water re- 
sources development feasibility reports to 
determinine whether any modifications of 
the recommendations contained therein are 
advisable for flood control and allied pur- 
poses in the Miami River, Little Miami 
River, and Mill Creek basins, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Pulbic Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

2477. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, transmitting the 1989 
annual report of the Visiting Committee on 
Advanced Technology of the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. pursuant 
to Public Law 100-418, section 5131(b) (102 
Stat. 1443); to the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology. 

2478. A letter from the Director, National 
Science Foundation, transmitting the 
report, "Women and Minorities in Science 
and Engineering", the fifth in a biennial 
series of the Foundation, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 1885c(f);; to the Committee on Sci- 
ence, Space, and Technology. 

2479. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
International Trade Commission, transmit- 
ting the Commission's 60th quarterly report 
on trade between the United States and the 
nonmarket economy countries, pursuant to 
19 U.S.C. 2441(c); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2480. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Legislative Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting a copy of the President's 
determination and the memorandum of jus- 
tification for a waiver of Export-Import 
Bank restrictions with respect to Iraq. pur- 
suant to Public Law 101-167, section 512 
(103 Stat. 1219); jointly, to the Committees 
on Appropriations and Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 

2481. A letter from the Federal Inspector, 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation System, 
transmitting the 33d report on the status of 
the Alaska Natural Gas Transportation 
System, pursuant to 15 U.S.C. 719e(aX5XE); 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce and Interior and Insular Affairs. 


February ?, 1990 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 3952. A bill to authorize certain 
United States assistance and trade benefits 
for Panama, and for other purposes (Rep. 
101-401, Pt. 1), Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 3952. A bill to au- 
thorize certain United States assistance and 
trade benefits for Panama, and for other 
purposes (Rep. 101-401, Pt. 2). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H.R. 2544. A 
bill to amend title 5, United States Code, to 
allow degree training for Federal employees 
in critical skills occupations, to allow for re- 
payment of student loans for certain Feder- 
al employees, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rep. 101-402). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. PURSELL: 

H.R. 3970. A bill to improve counseling 
services for elementary school children; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GILMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. MaNTON, Mr. SOLOMON, 
Mr. Fuster, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. 
ENGEL, Mr. Row anp of Connecticut, 
Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. 
CLiNGER, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mrs. 
Lowey of New York, and Mr. 
Dornan of California): 

H.R. 3971. A bill to amend title 32, United 
States Code, to authorize enlistment of cer- 
tain aliens in the National Guard and to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality Act 
to provide for adjustment of status of aliens 
so enlisting; jointly, to the Committees on 
Armed Services and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARCHER (for himself, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. VANDER JaGT, Mr. 
CRANE, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. SCHULZE, 
Mr. Grapison, Mr. THomas of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. McGRATH, Mr. BROWN of 
Colorado, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. SHAW, 
Mr. SuNDpQUIST, Mrs. JOHNSON of 
Connecticut, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
Lewis of California, Mr. McCOLLUM, 
Mr. WEBER, Mr. Epwarps of Oklaho- 
ma, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Dornan of Cal- 
ifornia, Mr. THomas of Wyoming, 
Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. GALLO, Mr. Pur- 
SELL, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. BURTON of 
Indiana, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. Goss, Mr. 
HILER. Mr. RorH, Mr. BAKER, Mr. 
SwirH of Texas, Mrs. MEYERS of 
Kansas, Mr. Craic, Mr. SMITH of 
New Hampshire, Mr. JAMES, Mr. 
MILLER of Ohio, Mr. Granpy, Mr. 
DANNEMEYER, Mr. GaLLEGLY, Mr. 
MaRTIN of New York, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
NIELSON of Utah, Mr. Walsh. Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
DREIER of California, Mr. HORTON, 
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Mr. Duncan, Ms. Ros-LEHTINEN. Mr. 
RoBINSON, Mr. Saxton, Mr. Cour- 
TER, Mr. RHODES, Mr. Smitu of New 
Jersey, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
CLINGER, Mr. MCEWEN, Mr. RAVENEL, 
Mr. Hancock, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mrs. 
LLOYD, Mr. Grant, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. 
Sotomon, Mr. TauKe. Mr. HERGER, 
Mr. KoLBE, Mr. OXLEY., Mr. HEFLEY, 
Mr. Gekas, Mr. LicHTFOOT, Mr, 
RITTER, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Lewis of 
Florida, Mr, Hastert, Mr. PACKARD, 
Mr. FaAwELL, Mr. UPTON, Mr. GUN- 
DERSON, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. ROGERS, 
Mr. GiLLMOR, Mr. SHUSTER, Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH, and Mr. COMBEST): 

H.R. 3972. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide incentives 
for savings and investments in order to stim- 
ulate economic growth; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ARMEY: 

H.R. 3973. A bill to provide that farm op- 
erators with adjustable gross incomes of 
$100,000 or more or farm entities with gross 
receipts of $500,000 or more shall be ineligi- 
bie to receive payments under any agricul- 
tural program under the Agricultural Act of 
1949; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CARDIN: 

H.R. 3974. A bill to exclude the receipt 
and disbursements of the Social Security 
trust funds, the highway trust fund, and the 
airport and airway trust fund from the cal- 
culation of deficits and maximum deficit 
amounts under the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. CHANDLER (for himself, Mr. 
Dicks, Mr. Swirt, Mr. Morrison of 
Washington, Mr. MILLER of Wash- 
ington, Mr. McDERMoTT, and Mrs. 
UNSOELD): 

H.R. 3975. A bill to provide duty-free 
entry for the personal effects and equip- 
ment of participants and officials involved 
in the 1990 Goodwill games to be held in the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. COLLINS (for herself and Mr. 
MANTON): 

H.R. 3976. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish procedures 
for the discontinuance of mobile radio serv- 
ices to persons engaged in drug trafficking, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. CONTE (for himself, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, and Mr. 
Owens of Utah): 

H.R. 3977. A bill to protect and conserve 
the Continent of Antarctica, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on For- 
eign Affairs and Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. DELLUMS (for himself, Mr. 
KasicH, Mr. RowLAND of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. BRENNAN, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. Kose, Mr. RipGE, Mr. 
Penny, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. Saxo, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. MARKEY, 
Mr. BENNETT, Mr. RavENEL, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. Evans, Mrs, SCHROEDER, 
Mr. STOKES, Ms. SCHNEIDER, Mr. 
Hopkins, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. IRELAND, 
Mr. Frank, and Mr. Towns): 

H.R. 3978. A bill to provide for the termi- 
nation of further production of the B-2 air- 
craft; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ACKERMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Hover, and Mrs. MORELLA): 

H.R. 3979. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for greater flexibil- 
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ity in the procedures by which rates of pay 
for Federal employees are adjusted in order 
to contribute to the effectiveness of the 
Government's recruitment and retention ef- 
forts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. ERDREICH (for himself, Mr. 
Bevin, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. BROWDER, 
Mr. Dickrnson, Mr. Harris, and Mr. 
FLIPPO): 

H.R. 3980. A bill to permit a physician in 
solo or group practice to bill under the Med- 
icare Program for physicians’ services cov- 
ered by another physician on an occasional 
basis; jointly, to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA: 

H.R. 3981. A bill to include the Territory 
of Amerícan Samoa in the Supplemental Se- 
curity Income Program; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYLIE (for himself and Mr. 
HILER): 

H.R. 3982. A bill to amend title 11, United 
States Code, to ensure that the bankruptcy 
laws are not used to prevent restitution to, 
or recovery of, failed depository institutions; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 3983. A bill to amend the Controlled 
Substances Act to impose a mandatory mini- 
mum sentence for illegal manufacture, dis- 
tribution, or dispensation of smokable crys- 
tal methamphetamine; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Energy and Commerce and the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOSS: 

H.R. 3984. A bill to amend the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act of 1972 to provide 
for State disapproval of issuance of permits 
for the taking of marine mammals in State 
waters; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GUNDERSON (for himself, 
Mrs. Martin of Illinois, and Mr. 
TAUKE): 

H.R. 3985. A bill to require the Director of 
the Geological Survey to conduct a study of 
the water quality of the Mississippi River; 
jointly, to the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and Public Works and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. HEFLEY (for himself, Mr. 
DoNALD E. Lukens, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
Hype, Mr. BEviLL, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
Myers of Indiana, Mr. Fuster, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. BATE- 
MAN, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. BiLIRAKIS, Mr. SKEEN, 
Mr. BLaz, Mr. Hutto, Mr. SAXTON, 
Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. Derrick, Mr. 
Wor, Mr. WiLsoN, Mr. HORTON, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. APPLEGATE, 
Mr. THoMas of Wyoming, Mr. 
KiLpEE, Mr. DeFazio, Mrs. PATTER- 
SON, Mr. SoLaRz, Mr. Rog, Mr. Laco- 
MARSINO, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. NIELSON 
of Utah, Mr. Brown of Colorado, 
Mr. Emerson, Mr. Fazio, Ms. OAKAR, 
Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. Mapican, Mr. 
IRELAND, Mr. Harris, Mr. CAMPBELL 
of Colorado, Mr. ScHaEFER, Mr. 
SkKaccs, Mr. Dyson, Mr. HATCHER, 
Mr. Jontz, Mr. Stump, Mr. ORTIZ, 
Mr. INHoFE, Mr. Lowery of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Denny SMITH, Mr. DE Luco, 
Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. FLiPPO, Mr. HAM- 
ILTON, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mr. HorLtowavy, Mr. LiPINSKI, Mr. 


McCoLLUM, Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. 
Matsui, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. MILLER of 
Washington, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. 


Owens of New York, Mr. Savace, 
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Mr. RoBINSON, Mr. REGULA, Mr. 
LENT, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
'TALLON, Mr. TAUZIN, Mr. LIVINGSTON, 
Mr. RHopES, Mr. Courter, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. Lantos, Mr. HANSEN, 
Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Ms. 
Kaptur, Mr. Martin of New York, 
Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. GEJD- 
ENSON, Mr. Hatt of Ohio, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. Dornan of California, 
Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. STENHOLM, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. EVANS, 
Ms. PELOosr, Mr. GALLO, Mr. WALSH, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. Burton of Indiana, 
Mr. HER, Mr. Bosco, Mr. SARPA- 
LIUS, Mr. CosTELLO, Mr. PALLONE, 
Mr. Goss, Mr. SmitH of Texas, Mr. 
WorPE, Mr. GRANT, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
McGnaTH, Mr. Surrn of Vermont, 
Mr. Rost, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. ANDER- 
SON, Mr. Coste, Mr. ROBERT F. 
SMITH, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. THOMAS of 
Georgia, Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. SANG- 
MEISTER, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. PENNY. 
Mr. Price, and Mr. McEwen): 

H.R. 3986. A bill to recognize the organiza- 
tion known as the Retired Enlisted Associa- 
tion, Inc.; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. HOAGLAND: 

H.R. 3987. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to restore a capital 
gains tax differential for individual and cor- 
porate ‘taxpayers for high-risk, long-term, 
growth-oriented small business stock held 
more than 5 years; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida: 

H.R. 3988. A bill to amend the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979 to clarify the items 
to be included on the commodity control list 
and the United States munitions list; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JONTZ (for himself, Mr. 
Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, Mr. 
NacLE, and Mr. STALLINGS): 

H.R. 3989. A bill to provide for target 
price adjustments for the 1991 through 1995 
program crops based upon an index of pro- 
duction costs of farmers; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 3990. A bill to amend title 17, United 
States Code, to protect works of architec- 
ture by creating a new category of copyright 
subject matter, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3991. A bill to amend title 17, United 
States Code, by modifying the definition of 
"useful article" to exclude unique architec- 
tural structures, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Staccers, and Mr. ATKINS); 

H.R. 3992. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs to establish and maintain a 
comprehensive services program for home- 
less veterans; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By Mrs. LLOYD: 

H.R. 3993. A bill to require that certain 
Federal entities and certain non-Federal en- 
tities receiving Federal financial assistance 
provide television sets capable of displaying 
closed captioning, to prohibit Federal fund- 
ing of conferences held at certain places of 
public accommodation which do not provide 
guests with guest rooms furnished with tele- 
visions capable of displaying closed caption- 
ing, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Ways and Means, Energy 
and Commerce, Veterans' Affairs, Education 
and Labor, and Government Operations. 
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By Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois (for her- 
self, Mr. Courter, Mr. Dwyer of 
New Jersey, Mr. ECKART, Mr. Laco- 
MARSINO, Mr. Lewis of Florida, Mr. 
LIPINSKI, Mr. Nowak, Mr. Owens of 
New York, Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. 
PoRTER, Mr. SMiTH of Florida, Mr. 
SMITH of Vermont, and Mr. WALSH): 

H.R. 3994. A bill to provide better enforce- 
ment of the environmental laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MATSUI: 

H.R. 3995. A bill for the relief of certain 
importers, wholesalers, and users of indus- 
trial fasteners; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MAZZOLI: 

H.R. 3996. A bill to amend title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 to reduce the amount of non- 
Federal funds required to be provided to 
obtain Federal funds under subpart 1 of 
part E of such title; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON of Washington, 
(for himself, Mr. Swirr. Mr. Dicks, 
Mr. RoBERT F. SMITH, Mr. DEFAZIO, 
Mr. McDermott, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. 
Tuomas of Georgia, Mr. MILLER of 
Washington, and Mr. CHANDLER): 

H.R. 3997. A bill to improve the economic, 
social. and environmental well-being of 
rural America through the economic diversi- 
fication of rural communities dependent on 
forest land resources; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. NOWAK: 

H.R. 3998. A bill to provide duty-free 
entry for the personal effects and equip- 
ment of participants and officials involved 
in the 1993 World University games to be 
held in the State of New York; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Ms. OAKAR (for herself, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, Mr. Torres, and Mr. NEAL of 
Massachusetts): 

H.R. 3999. A bill to promote economic sta- 
bility in communities adversely affected by 
reductions in defense spending, reduce the 
impact of such spending reductions on 
workers, and facilitate the conversion of de- 
fense-related industries to civilian uses; 
jointly, to the Committees on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs; Education and 
Labor; Ways and Means; Small Business; 
Public Works and Transportation; and 
Armed Services. ' 

By Mr. HAWKINS (for himself, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. Fish. Mr. 
GEPHARDT, Mr. Gray, Mr. HOYER, 
Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. GAYDOS, 
Mr. Cray, Mr. MILLER of California, 
Mr. Murpuy, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. Owens of 
New York, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. 
Sawyer, Mr. Payne of New Jersey, 
Mrs. Lowey of New York, Mrs. UN- 
SOELD, Mr. RAHALL, Mr, FUSTER, Mr. 
MrUME, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. AKAKA, 
Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. 
AvuCoiN, Mr. Bates, Mr. BEILENSON, 
Mr. BERMAN, Mrs. Boccs, Mr. 
Bontor, Mr. BoucHER, Mrs. Boxer, 
Mr. BRENNAN, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. Bus- 
TAMANTE, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. COLEMAN 
of Texas, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. COURTER, Mr. 
Crockett, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. pELUGO, 
Mr. Dixon, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. DYM- 
ALLY, Mr. Espy, Mr. Evans, Mr. Fas- 
CELL, Mr. FauNTROY, Mr. FEIGHAN, 
Mr. FLAKE, Mr. FocLiETTA, Mr. FORD 
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of Tennessee, Mr. FRANK, Mr. GEJD- 
ENSON, Mr. GiLMAN, Mr. GONZALEZ, 
Mr. Green, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
HucHES, Mr. JOHNSON of South 
Dakota, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. KLECZKA, 
Mr. KosTMAYER, Mr. Lantos, Mr. 
Lach of Iowa, Mr. LEHMAN of Flori- 
da, Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mr. 
Levine of California, Mr. Lewis of 


Georgia, Mr. McDermott, Mr. 
McHvcH, Mr. MecNutty, Mr. 
MaRKEY, Mr. Matsui, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, Mr. MiNETA, Mr. Moopy, 


Mrs. MonELLA, Mr. Morrison of 
Connecticut, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. NEAL 
of Massachusetts, Ms. Oakar, Mr. 
OwENs of Utah, Mr. PANETTA, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RICHARD- 
son, Mr. Rose, Mr. RowLaNpn of Con- 
necticut, Mr. RovBAL, Mr. Saso, Mr. 
SAVAGE, Ms. SCHNEIDER, Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER, Mr. SHays, Mr. SIKORSKI, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER of New York, Ms. Snowe, 
Mr. Sotarz, Mr. Sraccers, Mr. 
Stark, Mr. STOKES, Mr. Stupps, Mr. 
SvNaR, Mr. Torres, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
TRAFICANT, Mr. UDALL, Mr. WEIss, 
Mr. WHEAT, Mr. WILSON, Mr. WOLPE, 
Mr. Wypen, Mr. YarEs, and Mr. 
WASHINGTON): 

H.R. 4000. A bill to amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to restore and strength- 
en civil rights laws that ban discrimination 
in employment, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Education 
and Labor and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETRI (for himself, Mr. 
Bares, and Mr. JACOBS): 

H.R. 4001. A bill to amend the Automobile 
Information Disclosure Act to make the re- 
quirements of that act applicable to light 
duty trucks, to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. SANGMEISTER (for himself, 
Mr. GEKaAs, Mr. CoBLE, Mr, LIPINSKI, 


Mr. GEREN, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. 
PARKER, Mr. SaRPALIUS, and Mr. 
HANSEN): 


H.R. 4002. A bill to provide for the penal- 
ty of death in limited cases, to codify certain 
exceptions to the exclusionary rule, and to 
reform habeas corpus procedures in death 
penalty cases; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SLATTERY (for himself, Mr. 
Spence, Mrs. UNsoELD, and Mr. 
HYDE): 

H.R. 4003. A bill to amend section 1174 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide sepa- 
ration pay for regular enlisted members of 
the Armed Forces who are involuntarily dis- 
charged or released or are denied reenlist- 
ment; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMITH of Vermont: 

H.R. 4004. A bill to amend section 201(e) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to prohibit 
the sale, during a 3-year period, of milk pro- 
duced by cows injected with bovine growth 
hormone, and to require that the Secretary 
of Agriculture issue rules requiring records 
to be kept by producers regarding the man- 
ufacture and sale of bovine growth hormone 
during such period, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Agriculture 
and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. STARK: 

H.R. 4005. A bill to amend section 1867 of 
the Social Security Act to provide for strict 
liability of hospitals and physicians in the 
case of improper denial of services to indi- 
viduals with an emergency medical condi- 
tion, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Ways and Means and 
Energy and Commerce. 
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By Mr. WALGREN: 

H.R. 4006. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the computation of 
retirement annuities for part-time employ- 
ment by persons employed under that title: 
to the Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

By Mr. WYDEN (for himself, Mr. EM- 
ERSON, Mr. GLICKMAN and Mr. 
ROBERT F. SMITH): 

H.R. 4007. A bill to amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 to require participating 
retail food stores and wholesale food con- 
cerns to provide their taxpayer identifying 
numbers to the Secretary; to establish 
criminal penalties applicable to laundering 
funds obtained from trafficking in coupons; 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture and the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BILIRAKIS (for himself, Mr. 
Neat of North Carolina, and Mr. 
Dyson): 

H.J. Res. 473. Joint resolution designating 
March 25, 1990, as "Greek Independence 
Day; A National day of Celebration of 
Greek and American democracy”; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DE ta GARZA (for himself and 
Mr. MADIGAN): 

H.J. Res. 474. Joint resolution to proclaim 
March 20, 1990, as "National Agriculture 
Day”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAWKINS (for himself and 
Mr. DREIER of California): 

H.J. Res. 475. Joint resolution designating 
April 1990 as “National Recycling Month"; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. AUCOIN, 
Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BTLIRAK IS. Mr. 
BLILEY, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. BURTON of 
Indiana, Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. COURTER, 
Mr. CRArc, Mr. Dornan of California, 
Mr. DREIER of California, Mr. EMER- 
SON, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
Granpy, Mr. Harris, Mr. HASTERT, 
Mr. Hawkins, Mr. HENRY, Mr. Hoch- 
BRUECKNER, Mr.  HOoRTON, Mr. 
HucHES, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. HYDE, Mr. 
INHOFE, Mr. JoNTZ, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
KOLTER, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. LEACH 
of Iowa, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. 
Lewis of California, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, 
Mrs. Lioyp, Mr. THOMAS A. LUKEN, 
Mr. McCoLLuM, Mr. McDape, Mr. 
McGnRATH, Mr. McMiLLEN of Mary- 
land, Mr. McNuLTY, Mr. MADIGAN, 
Mr. Manton, Mr. Mazzoui, Mr. 
MILLER of Washington, Mr. MoLLo- 
HAN, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. NEAL of 
North Carolina, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
Owens of Utah, Mr. Owens of New 
York, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. Paxon, 
Ms. PELOSI, Mr. PosHaARD, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. RiNALDO, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
Rowtanp of Connecticut, Mrs. SAIKI, 
Mr. SANGMEISTER, Mr. Saxton, Mr. 
Scuirr, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. SKELTON, 
Mr. Denny SMITH, Mr. SMITH of New 
Hampshire, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. 
Sunpquist, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. Towns, 
Mr. Upton, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
Walsh. Mr. WELDON, Mr. WHITTA- 
KER, Mr. WoLr, and Mr. Youwc of 
Florida): 

H.J. Res. 476. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on November 18, 
1990, and ending on November 24, 1990, as 
"National Adoption Week”; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD (for himself, 
Mr. FascELL, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. 
Encet, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
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SINO, Mr. HYDE. Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. 
Situ of New Jersey, Mr. BURTON of 
Indiana, Mrs. Meyers of Kansas, Mr. 
MILLER of Washington, Mr. DONALD 
E. Lukens, Mr. BLaz, Mr. GALLEGLY. 
Mr. HoucHTON, Mr. Goss, and Ms. 
Ros-LEHTINEN): 

H. Con. Res. 262. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress concerning 
Operation Just Cause in Panama; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLEGLY (for himself, Mr. 
BAKER. Mr. BiLIRAKIS, Mr. BLILEY. 
Mr. Bunninc, Mr. Cosre. Mr. 
ConpiT, Mr. Courter, Mr. CRAIG. Mr. 
DANNEMEYER, Mr. Dornan of Califor- 
nia, Mr. DREIER of California, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. Emerson, Mr. GILMAN, 
Mr. Granpy, Mr. GRANT, Mr. HAN- 
cock. Mr. HANSEN. Mr. HEFLEY, Mr. 
HERGER, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Hype, Mr. 
INHOFE, Mr. JAMES, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. Kyi, Mr. LA4GOMARSINO, Mr. 
LicHTFOOT, Mr. LivINGSTON, Mr. 
Lowery of California, Mr. McCAND- 
LESS, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD, Mr. NIELSoN of Utah, Mr. 
PACKARD, Mr. PARKER, Mr. PASHAYAN, 
Mr. PENNY, Mr. RANGEL, Ms. Ros- 
LEHTINEN, Mrs. SAIKI, Mr. SHUMWAY, 
Mr. SoLoMoN, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. 
Tuomas of Wyoming, Mr. TRAFICANT, 
Mr. Upton, Mrs. VUcANOVICH, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. WEBER, Mr. WELDON, Mr. 
WYDEN, Mr. Young of Alaska, and 
Mr. DoNALD E. LUKENS): 

H. Con. Res. 263. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
this Nation continue to affirm fully and to 
enforce antidrug laws at all levels of govern- 
ment while unequivocally rejecting propos- 
als to legalize illicit drugs; jointly, to the 
Committees on the Judiciary and Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. LANTOS (for himself and Mr. 
Brown of Colorado): 

H. Con, Res. 264. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to popular anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Florida (for himself, 
Mr. FascELL, Mr. McCOoLLUM, Mr. 
Hype, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Shaw. Mr. 
WEBER, Mr. Younc of Florida, Mr. 
Hunter, Mr. Grant, Mr. Goss, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of Florida, Mr. ROTH, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. IN OE. Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. 
Suays, Mr. HERGER, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. 
MILLER of Washington, and Mr. 
STEARNS): 

H. Con. Res. 265. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative 
should take ongoing responsibility in the 
drug war by incorporating the issue of the 
illegal narcotics trade as an integral compo- 
nent of U.S. trade policy; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H. Res. 330. Resolution relating to certain 
privileges of the House: considered and 
agreed to. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT): 

H, Res. 331. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for 
expenses of investigations and studies by 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation in the 2d session of the 101st Con- 
gress; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 
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By Mr. CONYERS: 

H. Res. 332. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for 
expenses of investigations and studies by 
the Committee on Government Operations 
in the 2d session of the 101st Congress; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H. Res. 333. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for 
expenses of investigations and studies by 
the Committee on Agriculture in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 101st Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DELLUMS: 

H. Res. 334. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for 
expenses of investigations and studies by 
the Committee on the District of Columbia 
in the 2d session of the 101st Congress; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina (for 
himself and Mr. Davis): 

H. Res. 335. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for 
expenses of investigations and studies by 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries in the 2d session of the 101st Con- 
gress; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. LAFALCE: 

H. Res. 336. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for 
expenses of investigations and studies by 
the Committee on Small Business in the 2d 
session of the 101st Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. Res. 337. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for 
expenses of investigations and studies by 
the Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families in the 2d session of the 101st 
Congress; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


311. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Maine, rel- 
ative to actions to prevent the closing of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs regional 
office, Togus, ME; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs. E 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. FASCELL introduced a bill 
(H.R. 4008) to permit issuance of a cer- 
tificate of documentation for employ- 
ment in the coastwise trade of the 
United States for the vessel the Lady 
Rose Anne; which was referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 39: Mr. LANCASTER and Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 60: Mr. Myers of Indiana. 

H.R. 70: Mr. pe Luco, Mr. Goss, and Mr. 
HANSEN. 

H.R. 83: Mr. JAMES. 

H.R. 84: Mr. KOSTMAYER. 

H.R. 118: Mr. TAUKE. 
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H.R. 145: Mr. CHANDLER. 

H.R. 195: Mr. JoNTZ. 

H.R. 245: Mr. Levine of California and Mr. 
Cox. 

H.R. 283: Mr. Levine of California, Mr. 
Torres, Mr. NELSON of Florida, Mr. Spratt, 
and Mr. FIELDS. 

H.R. 563: Mr. Fazio, Mr. Mazzoli, Mr. 
McDADbE, Mr. Porter, and Mr. Coyne. 

H.R. 642: Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 791: Mr. DEWINE and Mr. TAUKE. 

H.R. 844: Mr. Cox. 

H.R. 855: Mr. Bontor, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. 
HUBBARD, and Mr. COUGHLIN. 

H.R. 857: Mr. JoHNSTON of Florida. 

H.R. 860: Mr. LEWIS of Florida, and Mr. 
LiGHTFOOT. 

H.R. 930: Mr. MAVROULES. 

H.R. 1133: Mr. LAFALCE. 

H.R. 1161: Mr. JAMES. 

H.R. 1180: Mr. MACHTLEY. 

H.R. 1227: Mr. AKAKA, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. 
Compest, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. HALL of Texas, 
and Mr. SuNDQUIST. 

H.R. 1383: Mr. TRAXLER. 

H.R. 1439: Mr. PANETTA. 

H.R. 1490: Mr. BoEHLERT, Mr. TRAFICANT, 
and Mr. BRUCE. 

H.R. 1670: Mr. THoMas of Wyoming. 

H.R. 1730: Mr. IRELAND and Mrs. UNSOELD. 

H.R. 1746: Mr. MiLLER of Washington. 

H.R. 1932: Mr. Owens of Utah. 

H.R. 2015: Mr. THomas of Georgia. 

H.R. 2265: Mr. Lantos, Mr. WoLPEÉ, Mr. 
McMiLLEN of Maryland, Mrs. UNSOELD, and 
Mr. RHODES. 

H.R, 2285: Mr. CLINGER, Mr. KosTMAYER, 
Mr. SKELTON, Mr. YATRON, and Mr. LAUGH- 
LIN. 

H.R. 2373: Mr. EMERSON, 

H.R. 2418: Mr. PURSELL, Mr. DENNEY 
SmırH, Mr. Morrison of Washington, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. McCOLLUM, Mr. CAMPBELL 
of Colorado, Mr. Skaccs, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
Tuomas of Wyoming, and Mr. THoMas of 
Georgia. 

H.R. 2460: Mr. FRANK and Mrs. COLLINS. 

H.R. 2584: Mr. INHOFE, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Ms. SLAUGHTER of 
New York, Mr. VENTO, and Mr. FAUNTROY. 

H.R. 2596: Mr. VALENTINE, 

H.R. 2674: Mr. BLILEY and Mr. PURSELL. 

H.R. 2786: Mr. Saxton, Mr. Sawyer, Mr. 
BuNNING, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. CAMPBELL of 
California, Mr. FRANK, Ms. SLAUGHTER of 
New York, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. SHays, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. Lewis of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. KILDEE, Ms. 
Kaptur, Mrs. SAIKI, Mr, BERMAN, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mrs. UNSOELD, 
Mr. Lantos, Mr. Dursin, Mr. PRICE, Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Bosco, Mr. CARPER, Mr. THOMAS 
A. LuKEN, Mr. ScHuETTE, Mr. Upton, Mr. 
Marsur, Mr. Horton, Mrs. KENNELLY, and 
Mr. WYLIE. 

H.R. 2789: Mr. ECKART. 

H.R. 2819: Mr. Dicks. 

H.R. 2870: Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER of New York, and Mr. QUILLEN. 

H.R. 2984: Mr. SKAGGS. 

H.R. 3004: Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
and Mr. YATRON. 

H.R. 3080: Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. McCurpy, 
Mr. UpALL, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. ScHIFF, and 
Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. 

H.R. 3123: Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
FAWELL, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. Davis, Ms. 
SCHNEIDER, Mr. GORDON, Mr. PENNY, Mr. Sı- 
KORSKI, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
Hayes of Louisiana, and Mr. ECKART. 

H.R. 3200: Mr. Frost, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. 
DONNELLY, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. Rok, Mr. Si- 
KORSKI, Mr. Moopy, Mr. SMITH of New 
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Jersey, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. 
YATRON, Mr. STARK, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. ENGEL, 
Mr. BoNron, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
BoucHER, Ms. Lonc, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. 
Fuster, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. GEJDENSON, 
Mr, Dyson, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Levine of California, Mr. 
Gaypos, Mr. Swirt, Mr. SxKaccs, Ms. 
SCHNEIDER, Mr. SANGMEISTER, Mr. JoNTZ, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. PosHaRD, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. 
Saso, Mr. SCHUMER, and Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 3258: Mr. SAWYER. 

H.R. 3271: Mr. Duncan. 

H.R. 3315: Mr. Espv. 

H.R. 3319: Mr. MoAKLEY. 

H.R. 3347: Mr. SCHAEFER. 

H.R. 3386: Mr. DEWINE. 

H.R. 3401: Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Dicks, Mr. 
INHOFE, Mr. Stupps, Mr. PENNY, Mrs. UN- 
SOELD, Mr. RaNcGEL, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, 
Mr. Synar, Mr. Denny SMITH, Mr. Ray, Mr. 
GALLEGLY, Mr. McHucH, Mr. SwurrH of Flori- 
da, and Mr. McNurTY. 

H.R. 3412: Mr. THOMAS A. LUKEN and Mr. 
WILSON, 

H.R. 3463: Mr. DuRBIN, Mr. dE Luco, Mr. 
KosTMAYER, Mr. Evans, Mr. ATKINS, Ms. 
Kaptur, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. Bontor, Mr. 
WoLrr, Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. 
MacHTLEY, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. JAMES, and Mr. 
WHEAT. 

H.R. 3501: Mr. Emerson, Mr. Ray, and Mr. 
HANCOCK. 

H.R. 3517: Mr. RAVENEL and Mr. ECKART. 

H.R. 3643: Mr. FAWELL. 

H.R. 3654: Mr. HuNTER, Mr. WILSON, Mr. 
Owens of New York, Mr. DANNEMEYER, and 
Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 3655: Mr. TALLON, Mrs. PATTERSON, 
Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. Derrick, Mr. SPENCE, and 
Mr. HEFNER. 

H.R. 3713: Mr. Savace and Mr. BOUCHER. 

H.R. 3735: Mr. Harris, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. DvyMarLy, Mr. Forp of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. MARTINEZ, 
Mr. Payne of Virginia, and Mr. Levin of 
Michigan. 

H.R. 3756: Mr. FAWELL. 

H.R. 3766: Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. DIXON, Mrs. 
Meyers of Kansas, Mr. Morrison of Con- 
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necticut, Mr. RowraNp of Connecticut, Mr. 
SMITH of Vermont, and Mr. UPTON. 

H.R. 3768: Mrs. SMtTH of Nebraska. 

H.R. 3772: Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado. 

H.R. 3800: Mr. SHays, Mr. HENRY, Mr. 
Rav, Mr. OLIN, Mr. Cox, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. 
CoBLE, Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. HYDE, 
Mrs. JoHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. TRAFI- 
CANT, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. Bates, Mr. COUR- 
TER, Mr. WiLsoN, Mr. Sunpquist, Mr. 
Tauzin, Ms. Lonc, Mr. Hayes of Louisiana, 
and Mrs. UNSOELD. 

H.R. 3816: Mr. BOEHLERT. 

H.R. 3821: Mrs. CoLLIns, Mr. EMERSON, 
Mr. NIELSON of Utah, Mr. PosHARD, and Mr. 
RANGEL. 

H.R. 3859: Mr. Espy and Mr. McNutry, 

H.R. 3906: Mr. CosTELLO, Mr. LANCASTER, 
Mr. RoBERTS, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. GLICKMAN, 
Mr. YATES, and Mr. MURPHY. 

H.R. 3907: Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER, Mr. NIELSON of Utah, and Mr. Laco- 
MARSINO, 

H.R. 3922: Mr. Bares, Mr. LEWIS of Flori- 
da, Mr. RHODES, Mr. TALLON, Mr. Hype, Mr. 
Braz, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. FRANK, Mr. SLAUGH- 
TER of Virginia, Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. 
Cox, and Mr. GALLEGLY. 

H.R. 3929: Mr. PavNE of Virginia, Mr. 
'TALLON, Mr. JoHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. 
Price, Mr. OLIN, Mr. FascELL, and Mr. 
ATKINS. 

H.R. 3961: Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. JoNTZ, Mrs. 
PATTERSON, and Mrs. BOXER. 

H.J. Res. 110: Ms. Ros-LEHTINEN, Mr. 
Goss, Mr. WALSH, Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virgin- 
ia, and Mr. HANCOCK. 

H.J. Res. 127: Mr. PASHAYAN. 

H.J. Res. 226: Mr. BoEHLERT, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. KLECZKA, Mrs. Boxer, and Mr. WAXMAN. 

H. J. Res. 285: Mr. BLiLEY, Mr. FAWELL, 
Mr. HANSEN, Mr. DENNY SMITH, Mrs. VUCAN- 
ovicH, Mr. JacoBs, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
LAUGHLIN, Mr. GALLEGLY, and Mr. McEwen. 

H.J. Res. 345: Mr. Hutro, Mr. LEATH of 
Texas, Mr. BRYANT. Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. 
BROOKS, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. HOAGLAND, 
Mr. OriN, Mr. Granpy, Mr. Russo, Mr. 
MRAZEK, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. YaATRON, Mr. 
YouNc of Florida, Mr. STARK, Mr. BATES, 
and Mr. SANGMEISTER. 
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H. Con. Res. 62: Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. 
Mr. Hastert, Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, 
and Mr. Snaxs. 

H. Con. Res. 116: Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. Si- 
KORSKI Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. 
RAvVENEL, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. Spratt, and 
Mr. TALLON. 

H. Con. Res. 138: Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Sawyer, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. TANNER, 
Mr. BoucHER, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. Jones of 
Georgia, Mr. SANGMEISTER, Mr. PavNE of 
New Jersey, Mr. CARPER, Mr. SLATTERY, Mrs. 
UNSOELD, and Mr. Downey. 

H. Con. Res. 177: Mr. KANJonsKI and Mr. 
TRAFICANT. 

H. Con. Res. 232: Mr. BUECHNER, Mr. 
CARDIN, Mr. Courter, Mr. Tauzin, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. Towns, Mr. Roe, 
Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. PERKINS, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, 
Mr. PARKER, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. Mon- 
RISON Of Washington, and Mr. WaLsH. 

H. Con. Res. 250: Mr. FASCELL, Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD, Mr. Wiss, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, and Mr. Goss. 

H. Res. 314: Mr. MacHTLEY, Mr. SAVAGE, 
Mr. SMITH of Vermont, and Mr. BROWN of 
California. 

H. Res. 329: Mrs. ROUKEMA. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 

sors were deleted from public bills and 

resolutions as follows: 
H.R. 3751: Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


139. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the Council of the District of Columbia, 
relative to the Council-adopted resolution 
entitled, "National Park Service-George- 
town Branch Rail Right-of-Way Acquisition 
Resolution of 1990"; which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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SENATE— Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 23, 1990) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As 
we reverence God, the Senate will be 
led in prayer by the Chaplain, Dr. 
Richard C. Halverson. 

Dr. Halverson. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

* * * he that is greatest among you 
shall be your servant.—Matthew 23:11. 

Let the Lord be magnified, 
which hath pleasure in the prosperity 
of his servant. —Psalm 35:37. 

Loving Father in Heaven, with grati- 
tude to Thee we pray for the many 
unsung heroes who labor tirelessly 
and faithfully behind the scenes. How- 
ever hard and long the Senators work, 
they work harder and longer on duty 
before the Senate comes in and contin- 
ue after the Senate recesses. Often 
they go about their tasks unnoticed 
and unheralded, yet, without them, 
the Senate could not function. 

Thank Thee for those who counsel 
the Senators and provide the moun- 
tains of information they require. 
Thank Thee for those who are always 
busy about the most menial tasks. 
Thank Thee for those who provide se- 
curity, for those who maintain build- 
ings and grounds. Thank Thee, 
Father, for this multitude of dedicated 
women and men who provide efficient, 
dependable, indispensable service, day 
in, day out. May Thy blessing rest 
upon them and their loved ones, and 
may they be aware of our apprecia- 
tion, even when unspoken. 

In the name of Jesus, the Servant of 
servants. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the time for the two leaders 
this morning there will be a period for 
morning business until 10 a.m. with 
Senators permitted to speak therein 
up to 5 minutes each. At 10 the Senate 
wil resume consideration of S. 695, 
the excellence in education bill. 

Last night, a unanimous-consent 
agreement was entered into relative to 
this bill. The agreement limits the 
amendments in order to the bill and 
further provides time limitations on 
each of the amendments. The list of 
amendments and time limits can be 
found on page 2 of the Senate Legisla- 
tive Calendar. 

I alert Senators to the possibility 
that rolicall votes will occur through- 
out the day on these remaining 
amendments to S. 695. There is a pos- 
sibility of as many as four votes occur- 
ring before action is completed on the 
bill. Those votes could begin as early 
as midmorning today. 

Once action is completed on S. 695, 
it is my intention to call up the urgent 
Panama assistance legislation, either 
Senate S. 2073 or the House compan- 
ion bill. 

Mr. President, I also remind Sena- 
tors that at 2 p.m. today, in room S- 
207, former President Carter will pro- 
vide a briefing for Senators only on 
the Nicaraguan election process. I 
urge all Senators to attend what I 
know will be an informative briefing 
by President Carter. 


RESERVATION OF LEADERS' 
TIME 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my leader time 
and I reserve all of the leader time for 
the distinguished Republican leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection the unused portions 
of both leaders' time will be reserved. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Under the order the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of morning 
business with Senators permitted to 
speak for not to exceed 5 minutes each 
with the period to end at 10 a.m. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
BREAUX]. 


NEGOTIATIONS ON THE CLEAN 
AIR BILL 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I take 
this time to tell the Members of the 
Senate about the negotiations that are 
currently underway with regard to the 
clean air bill which the Senate is get- 
ting ready to consider in the near 
future once again on the Senate floor. 

I think one thing is very clear. The 
lobbyists in Washington will not be 
satisfied with the product that we 
produce. That is not particularly un- 
usual. 

When I say the lobbyists will not be 
completely in agreement with the 
product that we ultimately produce, I 
mean the lobbyists for both industry 
and plants and industries around 
America that will be affected as well 
as those who lobby for environmental 
organizations and environmental con- 
cerns in America. Many in the envi- 
ronmental world will think we will not 
do enough, that we have not been 
stringent enough nor tight enough in 
the standards. While at the same time, 
those who represent, legitimately, in- 
dustry's concerns in America, will also 
probably say we have gone too far; 
that we have required them to do too 
much and that it is going to be too 
costly. 

I think the truth lies somewhere be- 
tween the wishes of both organiza- 
tions in the sense that we as a Con- 
gress have to do what is best for all 
Americans. Our primary, driving, con- 
cern is to do what is needed to improve 
the quality of health in this country. 
We have seen the statistics that are 
very frightening with regard to the 
amount of cancer that is being caused 
in this country. Many of these cancers 
are associated with the pollutants that 
we are discharging into the atmos- 
phere, not to mention the legitimate 
concerns that we have with regard to 
global warming, all caused by the 
products that we produce in this coun- 
try. 

We need those products. We need to 
keep the industries that produce them 
open. We need the jobs they produce. 

My State of Louisiana is particularly 
affected from both sides, from an envi- 
ronmental perspective as well as from 
an industry perspective. So, to do what 
is right is sometimes very difficult, but 
we are not trying to please the lobby- 
ists who represent the interest groups 
on both sides. We are really trying to 
do what is best for all Americans. And 
that will require a balanced approach. 


è 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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I think we can achieve that balanced 
approach. It is not going to be easy 
but indeed that is our charge with 
regard to the reauthorization of the 
Clean Air Act. 

I will mention one aspect which I 
have worked to put into the clean air 
bill, and that is to try to clean up the 
automobiles that we use that are pro- 
ducing vast quantities of pollution 
every day. In some of the more pollut- 
ed areas of our country, the nonattain- 
ment areas, like Los Angeles, where we 
literally have millions of automobiles 
on the highways at one time, it is clear 
that automobiles are indeed a very 
major cause of pollution. 

One way we can help clean up pollu- 
tion from automobiles is to change the 
type of fuel they use. There are many 
innovative ideas. Natural gas vehicles 
are one of those which I am advocat- 
ing to be used in a program which ulti- 
mately will produce more natural-gas- 
powered vehicles in use on the high- 
ways of America. 

My amendment to the clean air bill 
will do that by requiring, by the year 
1993, that we be required to produce a 
certain amount of natural-gas-powered 
vehicles for those Federal vehicles, 
fleet vehicles. We all know the Federal 
Government has large fleets of vehi- 
cles that produce a great deal of pollu- 
tion right now. My amendment, re- 
quiring they be gradually converted to 
natural gas vehicles, or to ethanol- 
powered vehicles that meet the stand- 
ards, indeed would be a major step in 
cleaning up the atmosphere. 

My legislation simply requires begin- 
ning in September 1993, that 30 per- 
cent of all Federal fleet vehilces that 
are purchased in that year be required 
to meet a very high standard of being 
free of pollution. Those of the cities 
that are the most polluted in America 
would have to come up to this require- 
ment with my amendment. 

Then the percentage of vehicles 
would increase to 60 percent beginning 
in September 1996, and 90 percent be- 
ginning in September 1999. This would 
be for federally owned vehicles. So the 
Federal Government, and Government 
vehicles, should set the standard and 
be the incentive to encourage that pri- 
vate vehicles do the same thing. 

My amendment also requires that 
for private fleet vehicles, for compa- 
nies that own 10 or more vehicles in 
their fleet—there are many of these; 
the type of vehicles that deliver the 
mail for private companies; the type of 
private vehicles that service .our tele- 
phones and our gas facilities that are 
large numbers of vehicles in our large 
cities—_that they be brought into the 
program a little bit later. 

With private fleet vehicles, we are 
trying to make it easy for their vehi- 
cles to comply, so we require the pri- 
vately owned vehicle fleets, vehicles of 
10 or more, that are centrally fueled, 
go to a central location to get gas and 
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use the vehicles in the cities, that 
these privately owned fleet vehicles 
that are centrally fueled at a central 
location be required to convert 30 per- 
cent of their vehicles in September 
1996 to alternate fuel automobiles. 
Then it goes up to a higher require- 
ment, an additional percentage in 
1999. 

What my amendment will do, Mr. 
President, is to encourage, through a 
market-oriented program, that fleet- 
owned vehicles of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as privately owned vehi- 
cles, would, in fact, use ultraclean fuel. 
It would be a major ingredient in help- 
ing us produce a clean air bill that is 
going to be acceptable and one that 
works. 

The health concerns of Americans in 
the 1990's are legitimate. This is the 
one chance, the best chance, certainly, 
that we, as a Congress, have to address 
this national and, indeed, internation- 
al problem that is affecting every 
American and every citizen of the 
world. 

I urge my colleagues to keep close 
track of what we are doing in our 
meetings now so that the product, 
when we bring it to the floor, will be 
well understood and I think accepted 
by a majority of the Members of the 
House and the Senate and ultimately 
signed by the President of the United 
States. 

I yield back my time. 

Isuggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BnEAUX). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for not to exceed 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE IN THE 1990'S 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, none of 
us can help but be struck and even 
stunned by the momentous political 
changes that have swept through 
Eastern Europe over the last several 
months. In the 9 weeks since the first 
session of this Congress adjourned, 
Communist political authorities have 
been removed from power throughout 
Eastern Europe. The fragility of these 
new developments, the early stages of 
building new resilient political institu- 
tions, provides historic opportunities 
for the West. The shredding of the 
Iron Curtain prompts us to accelerate 
and solidify the pace of political 
change and the reformation of eco- 
nomic institutions that will engrave 
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the values of democracy, human 
rights, and political and economic plu- 
ralism into lasting new institutional 
arrangements. 

America cannot control the pace and 
nature of these changes, but we can 
help. A central mechanism of assist- 
ance is through a reformation of our 
foreign assistance programs, with an 
emphasis on multilateral cooperation 
with our Western European allies, in 
particular. A new debate in these halls 
has commenced over how we can redis- 
tribute the limited foreign assistance 
pie so as to help meet the tremendous 
new challenges, new opportunities, 
and needs of these emerging new sys- 
tems. 

The distinguished minority leader, 
my good friend, Mr. DoLE has made a 
proposal on reallocating foreign assist- 
ance to reflect new priorities to help 
begin to respond to the call for help 
from the East. In doing so, Mr. DOLE 
has done this body a service, and he 
has raised the issues publicly. He has 
taken criticism from many sides. He 
has sat out on the edge, so to speak, 
with his legs dangling over the side. 
While I do not necessarily subscribe to 
every detail of his proposal, I con- 
gratulate him for beginning the 
debate. In addition, our distinguished 
colleague from Vermont, who chairs 
the appropriations subcommittee 
which will be conducting the surgery 
on the foreign assistance budget, Mr. 
LEAHY, has also contributed a thought- 
ful exposition on this difficult matter. 

I join my colleagues from Kansas 
and Vermont on the central point— 
our foreign aid budget has taken on a 
new and suddenly enhanced impor- 
tance as an instrument of our goals 
and policies in the world. It no longer 
can be viewed as a kind of well-heeled 
junior varsity lobbyist sport, with a 
limited number of traditional client 
States vying for advantage on the 
margins of the spending accounts. Im- 
portant new stakes have emerged for 
the United States, and foreign assist- 
ance is one of the major tools that we 
have with which to help channel the 
changes coursing through Europe. 

I join my two colleagues in the prop- 
osition, as Mr. LEAHY has put it, that 
"every program in the fiscal 1991 for- 
eign aid appropriations will be re- 
viewed. No program will be exempt 
from scrutiny." Everything should be 
on the table, and a thorough review of 
our priorities is demanded. The admin- 
istration will be presenting its budget 
request, of course, and the administra- 
tion's request deserves our careful con- 
sideration and consultation. We need 
to review the size of the aid request in 
the light of not only the potential re- 
cipients countries' needs, but also the 
needs of our own Nation. Czechoslova- 
kia needs a new road system, as a 
casual glance of the map of that coun- 
try’s road system makes obvious, but 
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the United States needs a lot of work 
done on its roads as well. Our high- 
ways and bridges are deteriorating. 
Our infrastructure is going to pot. So 
we have to approach this matter with 
a balanced view with respect to our 
own needs and concerns, as well as 
those of other countries. 

I do not feel that a detailed recita- 
tion of each account, each country’s 
legitimate share of these limited 
funds, is appropriate here. The appro- 
priations subcommittees will be giving 
this a thorough examination. 

At this point, however, I will make 
several observations. First, regarding 
the debate over so-called earmarking 
of funds by individual country. This is 
a priority setting exercise, which is 
conducted routinely by the Congress 
in fashioning the budget throughout 
the Federal Government. No one can 
seriously presume that we are going to 
hand over some $15 billion, whatever 
it may be, to the administration and 
say, have at it, let us know to whom 
you gave it to and for what purpose. 
The Congress has a legitimate and re- 
sponsible job of setting our priorities. 
The size and nature of the items are 
what the debate will be over, and the 
size of the foreign aid pie should not 
grow as the result of the so-called 
peace dividend by cutting the defense 
budget. The foreign aid budget is 
going to remain limited. It certainly 
cannot grow out of proportion to our 
own domestic needs. Foreign aid is not 
going to be a pie in the sky. It is going 
to be limited, and the priority setting 
will consist of reallocating the funds 
within that pie, and that is the way it 
should be. If the administration wants 
to increase the size of the pie, then it 
should tell us which taxes it wishes to 
raise in order to increase that pie. 

Third, rather than an across-the- 
board reduction, it may be wiser to 
look at each country on its merits. I 
am not saying it necessarily should be 
that. Perhaps it ought to be an across- 
the-board reduction with some special 
consideration given to countries that 
deserve priority. Some countries, cer- 
tainly the largest of our historic aid 
recipients, could probably take cuts 
substantially larger than 5 percent. 
Probably between 10 and 20 percent 
would be more realistic. Some recipi- 
ents might not take any cut at all. 
These precise figures are the job of 
the committees of jurisdiction. But 
there is one thing for certain. No for- 
eign country has earned the right to 
our money or our resources, and no 
foreign country can assume that it has 
an American entitlement program. 

Fourth, we need to reallocate aid not 
only among recipients, but also be- 
tween military aid and economic aid, 
with a renewed emphasis on economic 
aid, since that will pay the biggest 
dividends in the long run. In doing so, 
particularly in the economic aid that 
we provide Eastern Europe, I would 
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support aid aimed at long-term sub- 
stantial development help, which 
builds infrastructures, which empha- 
sizes the growth of free market insti- 
tutions, and which helps to get U.S. 
business into joint ventures and part- 
nerships with Eastern European entre- 
preneurs so that the American private 
sector can roll up its sleeves and be in- 
volved early. Our aid should avoid 
flashy projects and short-term glitz, 
which would quickly be wasted. The 
emphasis should be on less glamorous 
infrastructure development yet tai- 
lored to provide wide opportunity for 
the participation of all sectors of East- 
ern European populations in free 
market enterprises. Let us provide mo- 
mentum for economic opportunity and 
pluralism, and break the long stagna- 
tion of failed socialistic, burdensome, 
command economic methods. 

Fifth, there are apparently substan- 
tial backlogs of U.S. aid in the pipe- 
lines of some recipients. These ought 
to be carefully examined. I think we 
ought to free up those backlogs and 
put that money on the table as well. 

Mr. President, the landscape of 
Europe is changing, and America can 
rightfully participate in the opportu- 
nities and fruits of that emerging 
landscape. Having held the course for 
Western values in Europe for over 
four decades, as the leader of the 
West, America can and should contin- 
ue to participate in the evolution of 
the European continent. Many fear 
the resurgence of nationalism in 
Europe, nationalism which brought 
two devastating wars in this century. 
The strongest bulwark against such 
dangers is cooperation with our allies 
in building transnational institutions. 
We should continue to support the 
pan-European movement, free trans- 
European markets in goods and serv- 
ices, and promote an extension of 
those transnational institutions into 
Eastern Europe. 

Europe is asking us to be a general 
partner in the future of its continent, 
and we ought to accept the invitation. 
In this light, we ought to nurture the 
development of the new Eastern Euro- 
pean development bank, which is an 
ambitious undertaking for regional as- 
sistance. We need to help Eastern 
Europe, but America should not have 
to do it alone. We have healthy, close 
allies in Western Europe with which 
to work together. I hope that we will 
do everything possible to foster the 
multinational institutions needed to 
create economic momentum through- 
out the States of Eastern Europe, and 
to influence the characteristics of 
those multinational institutions firmly 
in the direction of free market enter- 
prises. 

The leadership of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, under the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. PELL] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] has 
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put forth a proposal to provide new as- 
sistance to the countries of Eastern 
Europe. They are to be congratulated 
for this initiative; it is a contribution 
to the debate. Any such proposal can 
be criticized for emphasizing some 
tools for assistance over others, but no 
one can deny that new assistance is 
needed now in those nations. No pro- 
posal can be perfect, but all proposals 
should be viewed positively. Certainly 
the administration should have some 
flexibility to respond to events as they 
unfold, but the emphasis should be on 
the development of strong democratic 
institutions, market economies, links 
to the West of all kinds, and prosper- 
ous stable growth. 

So, Mr. President, as the second ses- 
sion of this 101st Congress begins, new 
challenges confront us. The debate 
has already begun. With hard work, 
we ought to be able to make the tough 
reallocation decisions. I hope the ad- 
ministration is ready to consult closely 
with us to reorder our priorities to 
take maximum advantage of the op- 
portunities available. 

I again congratulate Mr. DoLE and 
Mr. LgAHY and others who have initi- 
ated a debate that has long been 
needed. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I salute 
the Senator from West Virginia for his 
outstanding comments as always. 

(The remarks of Mr. RIEGLE pertain- 
ing to the introduction of Senate Joint 
Resolution 251 are located in today's 
REÉconp under “Statements on Intro- 
duced Bills and Joint Resolutions.’’) 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I note 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggest- 
ed. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRESSMEN PENNY AND 
WEBER: RISING STARS 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise with great pride to draw at- 
tention to the cover article in this 
week's National Journal, entitled 
"Congress' Rising Stars." Among the 
11 Members of Congress selected as 
rising stars by the Journal are 2 Min- 
nesotans: VIN WEBER and TIM PENNY. 

I know both men and consider them 
not only very good friends, but ex- 
tremely good legislators who represent 
their constituents and the Nation very 
well. Thus, in many respects, the arti- 
cle tells us what Minnesotans already 
know. It is no mistake that of the 11 
Members profiled as “Rising Stars" of 
the 535 Members of Congress, 2 were 
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Minnesotans. Nor is it unusual that 
they are of different parties. Minneso- 
ta has a tradition of good, innovative, 
and responsible government. VIN 
WEBER and Tim PENNY are just the 
most recent such leaders. And we are 
very proud of their accomplishments 
and leadership. 

VIN WEBER, as secretary of the Re- 
publican Conference, is the fifth-rank- 
ing Member of the House Republican 
leadership. In his fifth term represent- 
ing southwestern Minnesota, Vin is a 
respected Republican strategist work- 
ing behind the scenes to solve prob- 
lems and mediate disputes. He has a 
vision of what the country can and 
should be and works very hard push- 
ing the Congress toward that vision, 
but he does so in a pragmatic and in- 
novative way earning the deserved ac- 
colades from both sides of the aisle. In 
this respect he is indeed a rising star. 

Although TrM PENNY sits across the 
aisle, we have joined together in many 
efforts because of our similar views of 
the Nation's problems and ways to 
solve them. Most recently he chaired 
Americans for Generational Equity 
with me. As the profile indicates, he 
keeps a close eye on the Federal defi- 
cit because he knows the threat it 
poses to the future. Serving southeast- 
ern Minnesota, Tim combines fiscal 
toughness with social compassion and 
therefore sits on the cutting edge of 
Democratic thinking. I agree he is a 
star rising in Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I referred be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the National Journal, Jan. 27, 1990] 
WEBER: POLICY MAVEN 
(By Christopher Madison) 


The hottest Republican property on Cap- 
ito] Hill in 1989 was Newt Gingrich, the 
brash Georgian who helped topple House 
Speaker Jim Wright, D-Texas, and got him- 
self elected minority whip by narrowly de- 
feating the favored veteran and moderate, 
Edward R. Madigan of Illinois. 

But as House Republicans gear up for the 
1990 and 1992 elections with modest expec- 
tations that they will reverse their fortunes 
of the past decade by picking up seats, the 
focus may turn to a quieter presence: Min- 
nesota's Vin Weber. 

Weber, first elected to the House in 1980 
at the age of 28, is the fifth-ranking 
member of the House Republican leader- 
ship as secretary of the Republican Confer- 
ence. But many Republicans and even some 
Democrats suggest that he may be a good 
deal more important than that, especially 
where the House GOP's future is concerned. 

If Gingrich slips, some congressional 
handicappers say, Weber even stands a 
chance to succeed Minority Leader Robert 
H. Michel of Illinois when Michel decides to 
retire. At the moment, that is a long shot. 
Gingrich, in his first year in the leadership, 
has won high marks and surprised some 
skeptics. 
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Nevertheless, Weber is a popular figure in 
the House among members of both parties, 
and his influence only stands to increase. 

For Republicans, gaining influence in the 
House is no easy matter, and Weber has 
chosen an appropriately quirky path. He is 
not a legislative tactician. Although he is à 
member of the Appropriations Committee, 
he considers that post chiefly a means of 
serving his district. 

"You get taught early on that there are 
these little pigeonholes that you have to fit 
into. ... I really have resisted that, and 
taken a holistic approach to the job. I 
want to impact on legislation, but I'm not a 
policy wonk.” 

Instead, Weber is a behind-the-scenes 
problem solver. Late last year, for example, 
he mediated a dispute between Housing and 
Urban Development Secretary Jack F. 
Kemp and Appropriations Committee mem- 
bers Bob Traxler, D-Mich., and Bill Green, 
R-N.Y., over some important details in the 
spending bill for Kemp's department, Be- 
cause he knew all the parties involved, 
Weber was able to arrange a compromise 
before the issue came to a floor fight. They 
all trusted me," he said. 

He's one of the better policy guys in the 
House, and he also has good political skills,” 
said Daniel P. Meyer, a former Weber aide 
who now works for Gingrich. "If he weren't 
in Congress, he could make lots of money as 
a political consultant.” 

Weber managed Gingrich’s whip cam- 
paign last year—in fact, some House observ- 
ers give him the lion's share of credit for 
the victory. And when he was only 26, he 
managed Sen. Rudy Boschwitz's 1978 Min- 
nesota Senate campaign. 

“There is a part of me that I learned from 
Jack Kemp, which is that ideas rule the 
world, and the party of ideas is the party 
that's going to dominate," Weber said. “I 
also think we need leadership that thinks 
seriously about political strategy and tries 
to help other Members with that." 

To that end, Weber is serving, along with 
Rep. Wiliam M. Thomas of California, as 
co-chairman of a task force on Republican 
redistricting efforts. 

Weber's relationship to Gingrich may be 
one of the more complex aspects of his po- 
litical character. There is much that binds 
the two together. They are joint founders of 
the Conservative Opportunity Society, the 
conservative caucus that blossomed during 
the Reagan years as a means of challenging 
both the Democratic and Republican estab- 
lishments in the House. And, after Ging- 
rich's election as whip, Weber helped to re- 
design the whip structure over which Ging- 
rich now presides. 

So it's no surprise that the two men are 
viewed as close. "They believe the same 
things," someone who knows both said. At 
the same time, another source said, Weber 
keeps a slight distance from Gingrich be- 
cause “he does not want to be tied to every- 
thing Newt does." 

Though some Democrats still bristle at 
Gingrich's style and methods, they find 
Weber easier to work with. In fact, because 
they view him as a likable conservative, 
some Democrats (as well as Gingrich him- 
self) have begun referring to Weber as “the 
new Cheney," a reference to the Wyoming 
Republican who resigned as House whip last 
year to become Defense Secretary. A Demo- 
cratic staffer said of Weber: "He's very 
clever, very formidable, just as cunning and 
cutthroat as Gingrich. But he's much more 
likable and reasonable.” 

"He's a hard worker and an easy guy to 
work with," said Rep. Mel Levine, D-Calif., 
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who has teamed with Weber on U.S. aid to 
Israel. 

Weber, in an interview, said: "Obviously, 
the most important thing to effectiveness in 
the House of Representatives is your per- 
sonal relationships with your colleagues. 
There are 435 big egos in the House, and 
you don't want to come across as arrogant. 
You want a certain amount of genuine af- 
fection from your colleagues. On the other 
hand, they have to know that there's a cer- 
tain toughness to you." 

Weber said he has become more re- 
strained in his criticism of other Members. 
"Back in 1984, when we formed the Con- 
servative Opportunity Society, we engaged 
in quite a few tough attacks on our Demo- 
cratic friends, and I did a little bit of that 
myself," he said. "A year later, you realize 
you're still working with those same people 
long after the issue of the moment has 
faded. I learned through that process not 
that you back down, and not that you aren't 
willing to occasionally play some hardball 
politics, but that your long-term relation- 
ships with people around here are really the 
key to your success.” 


[From the National Journal, Jan. 27, 1990] 
PENNY: BUDGET SCOLD 


(By Christopher Madison) 


When it comes to the issue of budget defi- 
cits, Rep. Timothy J. Penny, D-Minn., is in 
no danger of winning any popularity con- 
tests. Many fellow Democrats consider him 
to be a bit of a scold on the issue, if not a 
pain in the neck. 

But Penny believes that nagging the lead- 
ership is one way to have an impact in the 
House. 

"You have to be persistent, you have to 
remain visible," he said in an interview. "In 
a sense, you have to stay in their face. The 
most important thing is to be your own 
person, because it is easy in Congress to be 
driven by somebody else's agenda.” 

But can an outsider be effective in an in- 
stitution that seems to reward those who 
play by the rules? Yes, if your definition of 
effective is something short of winning out- 
right—such as keeping your issue on the 
agenda. S 

Penny has done that, and he also hints 
that he's edging closer to the inside of the 
Democratic tent. The new crop of [House! 
leadership makes the legislative process a 
bit different than it was for a number of 
years around here," he said, and I fit into 
this new leadership style much better.“ 

But Penny remains a man with a mission. 
"My fundamental goal is to give the Demo- 
cratic Party a better image on budget 
issues," he said. “It was the most important 
issue to me and remains the most important 
issue to me—not only reducing the deficit, 
but setting the right kind of priorities 
within that budget." 

Like most crusaders, Penny, who is 38, is 
single-minded about his cause. He cam- 
paigned on the budget issue when he first 
ran for the House in 1982, and he helped 
found a budget task force for members of 
his freshman class. The task force survives 
as the Democratic Budget Group, which 
meets weekly to hear speakers on budget 
issues and tries to educate Members on 
those issues. 

"We had hoped from the beginning that 
once [Members] know the facts, once they 
hear an objective analysis of these issues, 
they'll come to similar conclusions," Penny 
said. 
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So far, Penny has chosen the House floor 
for his activist assault on the budget, focus- 
ing largely on efforts to amend annual ap- 
Orne nt and supplemental spending 

ills. 

In 1987, he and Rep. Thomas J. Tauke, R- 
Iowa, formalized the process through their 
Truth in Budgeting Task Force, a vehicle 
for proposing percentage reductions in 
every appropriations bill that came to the 
floor. 

They won a few, but lost more. Even so, 
Penny said, "It makes everybody a little 
leery of coming forward with appropriations 
bilis that are above the budget in the 
future." 

But if the budget deficit is his overriding 
concern, why not try for a seat on the 
Budget Committee? "I'm content with my 
committee assignments," Penny said. His 
membership on the Agriculture Committee 
is important to his district, and on Veterans' 
Affairs, he is the chairman of the Educa- 
tion, Training and Enforcement Subcommit- 
tee, a post he doesn't want to give up. Be- 
sides, he added, "I don't know that I would 
achieve as much by being on the Budget 
Committee. Frankly, I've got more freedom 
to agitate by being on the outside." 

Agitate, perhaps, but House budgeters 
don't yet consider Penny a player. That's 
partly because he is too much of a budget 
"hawk" for mainstream Democrats, but 
also, some say, because it took him a few 
years to get the budget process down, and 
he didn't always know what he was talking 
about. 

There also is the matter of partisanship. 
Conservative Democrats who vote with Re- 
publicans—as Penny has done from time to 
time—are not popular in the Democratic 
Caucus, especially when they are as vocal as 
Penny is. And some Democrats complain 
that his tone suggests that he knows better 
than most where the House should go. 

Penny acknowledged that "there are a lot 
of rewards that come your way if you play 
the game. ... But, personally, I don't be- 
lieve those rewards are as important as bal- 
ancing the budget. We were elected to deal 
with the big issues." 

At the same time, Penny said, he has 
become more cooperative under the new 
team of House leaders. He is, for example, 
close to Democratic Whip William H. Gray 
III of Pennsylvania and serves as an at-large 
assistant whip. 

That role came into play last summer. As 
a Democrat who supported President Bush 
early in the fight over minimum-wage legis- 
lation, Penny signaled to the White House 
that he was going back to the Democratic 
fold and helped round up other Democratic 
rebels in the process. The Bush Administra- 
tion quickly cut a compromise deal. He and 
other Democrats, Penny said, "didn't want 
to be put through the wringer again on es- 
sentially the same vote as occurred six 
months earlier," And he also felt, he said, 
that House Democratic leaders were listen- 
ing to him for a change. There was more 
trust that they had made the effort, that 
they tried to accommodate our concerns,” 
he said. 

That was not alway true, he added. For 
the first several years I was here, almost 
every time that a deal was cut between the 
more-conservative Democrats and the lead- 
ership, we were rolled," he said. “There has 
to be a level of honesty and trust that runs 
both ways, and that exists now. Consequent- 
ly, I think there's a possibility I may 
become less of a pain." 
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U.S. FOREIGN AID AND POPE'S 
TRIP TO AFRICA 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Pope John Paul's recently com- 
pleted tour of several west African na- 
tions draws our attention to a region 
of the world that is often forgotten 
and certainly little noticed. A primary 
message expressed by the Pope before 
and during his travels is that the 
wealthy countries of the North 
“cannot abandon their common re- 
sponsibility for the South, for the 
problems of the Third World.” 

This is an important message for us 
in the United States to consider, espe- 
cially at a time when we face increas- 
ing pressure to reassess our foreign as- 
sistance program and to provide great- 
er aid to newly emerging democracies 
around the world. Senator DOLE re- 
cently highlighted this issue when he 
called for the United States to recon- 
sider its foreign aid programs, in an 
effort to support the East European 
and Latin American democracies. 

As I stated last year during the for- 
eign assistance appropriations debate, 
"as we witness remarkable changes 
taking place throughout the world, I 
believe that the time is ripe for us to 
reconsider the objectives and goals of 
U.S. foreign assistance." 

Furthermore, it is important to rec- 
ognize that in the past, much of our 
aid has been related in some way to 
the East-West struggle—the political, 
military, ideological, and philosophical 
conflict between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. But that justifica- 
tion is no longer as certain or valid as 
it once was. 

Senator DoE, to his credit, has 
prominently initiated an important 
debate. In my opinion, however, it is 
essential that we take heed of the 
Pope's admonition to assist the lesser 
known countries of the Third World. 
Without question, it is important 
philosophically and diplomatically for 
us to assist in the promotion of democ- 
racy, establishment of democratic 
freedoms and institutions, and cre- 
ation of free and open markets. We 
must also recognize, however, that 
there are many countries throughout 
the Third World that, although they 
may not make the headlines, they do 
require and warrant U.S. financial as- 
sistance. 

The Pope toured several of the same 
countries in west Africa that I visited 
last summer. Many of the countries in 
Africa and Asia to which I traveled are 
among the most destitute and impov- 
erished lands in the world, where pro- 
found deprivation persists unabated. I 
believe strongly that even small 
amounts of U.S. foreign assistance to 
these countries can make an enormous 
difference. 

When a country basically has noth- 
ing, the smallest amounts of assist- 
ance, while maybe not solving their 
long-term problems, can certainly alle- 
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viate much of the human suffering 
and misery that I witnessed last 
summer, and the Pope has reminded 
us of this week. 

Even in a period of budget con- 
straints, I believe it is possible to re- 
structure the U.S. aid program in such 
a way as to provide meaningful sup- 
port to a larger number of countries 
than we currently do. There will be 
considerable debate about cuts in for- 
eign aid to various countries. But it is 
clear to this Senator that we in this 
country have both an obligation and 
the resources to provide more assist- 
ance to more countries around the 
world that have desperate needs for 
food, health care, and economic devel- 
opment. I think the Pope's recent trip 
reminds us that in an era of bold new 
realities in the international arena, we 
should not ignore our obligation to do 
what we can to alleviate suffering and 
deprivation in some of the world's 
most impoverished countries. 


TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to inform my colleagues that 
today marks the 1,789th day that 
Terry Anderson has been held in cap- 
tivity in Beirut. 


THE UNITED STATES, PANAMA, 
AND THE NICARAGUA ELEC- 
TIONS 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, Eliza- 
beth Dore, an assistant professor of 
Latin American history at Middlebury 
College, recently visited Nicaragua to 
observe the preparations for the Feb- 
ruary 25 elections there. She was in 
Nicaragua shortly after the United 
States invasion of Panama, and she 
noticed an unintended side effect of 
the United States action—it caused an 
upsurge of anti-Americanism and sup- 
port for the Sandinistas, and under- 
mined the campaign of UNO candidate 
Violeta Chamorro. According to Pro- 
fessor Dore, an increasing number of 
Nicaraguan voters are critical of UNO 
and its close association with the 
United States. For many Nicaraguans, 
the United States intervention in 
nearby Panama makes the possibility 
of another United States invasion of 
their country all the more real. 

Mr. President, Professor Dore makes 
several very valid points which I would 
like to share with other Senators. I 
ask unanimous consent that her Janu- 
ary 30 op-ed piece in the New York 
Times be printed in the Recorp in full. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 30, 1990] 

PANAMA, KEY TO ORTEGA'S CAMPAIGN 
(By Elizabeth Dore) 


MIDDLEBURY, VT.—The U.S. Invasion of 
Panama produced an unintended side-effect: 
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It turned the Feb. 25 elections in Nicaragua 
into a referendum on whether the U.S. will 
once again dominate the country. Ironically, 
at a time when George Bush least wanted to 
help the Sandinistas, he may have decisive- 
ly strengthened President Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra's hand. 

In January, I was in Nicaragua as a 
member of a delegation organized by Hemi- 
sphere Initiatives, a nonpartisan group cre- 
ated to observe the coming elections I saw 
that the U.S. invasion of Panama had in- 
creased support for the Sandinistas and un- 
dermined their strongest rival, the National 
Opposition Union, a tenuous coalition of 14 
parties laboriously forged by the U.S. Em- 
bassy and funded by Congress. 

Several months ago, two issues promised 
to dominate the campaign: the economy and 
national sovereignty. The Sandinistas say 
that the economic crisis devastating their 
country is caused by the U.S. attempt to 
overthrow them; they remind voters that, 
over the past five years, their Government 
had to spend more than 60 percent of its 
budget to defend the country against the 
contras. In addition, the U.S. commercial 
and financial blockade of Nicaragua imped- 
ed reconstruction. 

Most Nicaraguans accept these explana- 
tions and hold the U.S. responsible for their 
poverty. Still, the standard of living has 
plummeted and people are impatient with 
the hardships of daily life. The opposition 
parties try to fan and focus this discontent, 
accusing the Sandinistas of incompetence 
and blaming them for the economic crisis. 
So far, they have had limited success. Elec- 
tion polls—now all the rage in Nicaragua— 
indicate that less than 20 percent of the 
voters think the economy is the major prob- 
lem facing the next president. 

Instead, they think that national sover- 
eignty is paramount and, on this issue, most 
voters believe that the Sandinistas' record is 
impeccable. In the wake of the invasion of 
Panama, January polls indicated that a 
growing number of voters were critical of 
the opposition coalition for its association 
with the U.S.; almost two-thirds of the elec- 
torate believes that the sending of U.S. 
troops to Panama and the removal of Gen. 
Manuel Antonio Noriega was bad“ or "very 
bad." 

The invasion provoked major pronounce- 
ments by all of the presidential candidates. 
President Ortega unequivocally denounced 
the invasion and declared a state of alert. 
On Jan. 7, as a somber interlude to a large 
festive campaign rally, he delievered a for- 
eign policy address analyzing events in 
Panama. Careful not to express support for 
General Noriega, Mr. Ortega concentrated 
on reaffirming the principle of noninterven- 
tion. 

He said that the Panamanians should 
have been left alone to resolve their own 
problems. Recalling numerous U.S. inva- 
sions and occupations of Central America 
and the Caribbean, Mr. Ortega declared 
that the invasion demonstrated that U.S. 
policy had not changed. To cheering crowds, 
he spoke of the valiant and successful resist- 
ance led by Augusto Cesar Sandino to the 
series of U.S. military occupations of Nicara- 
gua from 1911 to 1933, and pledged that, if 
necessary, Nicaraguans will take up arms 
against another U.S. invasion. 

In contrast, Violeta Barrios de Chamorro, 
the opposition’s presidential candidate, 
equivocated. Her statement both supported 
her U.S. backers and offered a gesture to 
nationalism—a dangerous political maneu- 
ver. 
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Mrs. Chamorro said that events in 
Panama, although very painful, should be 
evaluated in the context of the all-out war 
that is being waged by the civilized world 
against the drug trafficking empire that 
had seized control of Panama.” Although 
“lamenting the North American military 
action in Panama that violated the principle 
of nonintervention," she was “reassured 
that the representative Government of 
President Endara (in Panama] has assumed 
power.” In the U.S., this statement may 
seem reasonable. In Nicaragua, it was inter- 
preted as waffling and it may cost her the 
election. 

As seen through the eyes of Nicaraguans, 
the U.S. military intervention in Panama 
makes the possibility of another U.S. inva- 
sion of their country frighteningly real. In 
light of the history of Nicaragua in this cen- 
tury, this cannot be dismissed as paranoia. 

After President José Santos Zelaya re- 
fused to give the U.S. complete sovereignty 
over a proposed canal zone, the U.S. orches- 
trated a coup that ousted him in 1909. 
Unable to govern without a U.S. presence, 
his successor invited in the Marines. From 
then until 1979, when the Sandinistas over- 
threw Anastasio Somoza Debayle, no presi- 
dent ruled without the express support of 
Washington. 

In blatant violation of international law, 
the U.S. overthrew General Noriega. With 
equal disregard for law and world opinion, 
U.S. troops invaded the residence of the Nic- 
araguan Ambassador in Panama. Both of 
these acts greatly magnified tensions in 
Nicaragua. People had believed that the po- 
litical struggle in their country had shifted 
from the battlefield to the ballot box. 

Now, with the U.S. occupation of Panama, 
many Nicaraguans fear that their hopes for 
peace are unfounded. The invasion of 
Panama jeopardizes the demilitarization of 
Nicaragua—and it may well hand a stunning 
electoral victory to the Sandinistas, and 
secure the presidency for Daniel Ortega 
until 1996. 


JOHN HARTY, JR. 


Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to take a moment to note 
the death of John Harty, Jr., recently 
killed in a plane crash while on a mis- 
sion for the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and to remind our colleagues 
of the important work carried out by 
the FDA. 

John Harty, a constituent of mine 
from Silver Spring, was employed by 
the FDA for over 25 years and until 
his death headed the Agency's inter- 
national affairs staff. He died earlier 
this month while in Chile on an im- 
portant mission for the Government. 

This was Mr. Harty's second visit to 
Chile in less than 1 year. In 1989, he 
served as the principal liaison with 
Chilean Government officials at the 
height of the public crisis involving 
contaminated fruit, and his involve- 
ment was pivotal to the successful 
management of this frightening inci- 
dent. After the crisis was contained, 
Mr. Harty played a key role in negoti- 
ating a working agreement between 
the two governments aimed at ensur- 
ing the future safety of Chilean-pro- 
duced fruit products exported to the 
United States. 
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His return trip to Chile this month 
included an inspection of security 
measures in cultivation areas and 
processing centers. Joined by an FDA 
investigator and two Chilean officials, 
Mr. Harty was en route to Santiago 
when the plane they were traveling on 
crashed, killing all four men and the 
pilot. 

I know that our colleagues join me 
in extending our sympathy to the fam- 
ilies of the victims. 

I also want to commend the Chilean 
Government, the Chilean Ambassador, 
Mr. Errazuriz, and United States Am- 
bassador Gillespie for their extraordi- 
nary efforts to return the victims' 
bodies to their families and for their 
thoughtful assistance to Mrs. Hart y. 


LITERACY ACT AND EDUCATION 
EXCELLENCE ACT 


Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the two bills under 
consideration this week, S. 1310, the 
National Literacy Act, and S. 695, the 
Excellence in Education Act. 

As we enter the 21st century, we face 
serious challenges in our education 
system. America's economic growth 
and social progress depend on high 
quality education. 

As you know, many studies have 
been conducted, reports issued, and 
proposals made on how to improve our 
school systems. But, one thing we can 
agree on is that, we need national 
goals for educating our kids and we 
have to stick to them. 

We need a national agenda for edu- 
cation to promote high standards in 
education. We need to expand our 
ideas for innovative and effective 
teaching by supporting the best and 
brightest in our education system. We 
need to increase our expectations, of 
schools, of students, and parents. 

Mr. President, we need to highlight 
the positive and drive the mediocre 
out of the system and I believe that 
the Excellence in Education Act will 
do just that. 

S. 695 wil promote excellence in 
American education by recognizing 
and rewarding schools, teachers, and 
students for outstanding achievement. 
This bill will also encourage school 
systems to establish alternative certifi- 
cation plans for teachers and school 
principals. 

I especially like the alternative certi- 
fication proposals. Mr. President, as a 
U.S. Senator, I would not be able to 
teach American history in a high 
school in some States. In fact, the as- 
tronaut, Dr. Sally Ride, would not be 
qualified to teach physics in most 
junior high schools in this country. Al- 
ternative certification is a logical step 
to increase the number of qualified 
teachers in our school systems for spe- 
cialized subjects, such as math and sci- 
ence. 
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Mr. President, the Excellence in 
Education Act is a bipartisan effort to 
invest in our future. We must do all we 
can to make sure that only our best ef- 
forts in education will be acceptable. 
Our kid's futures, and America’s 
future, depend on it. 

Second, I'd like to address the Na- 
tional Literacy Act because I think it 
is very important. 

The act wil be the framework for 
our country's future. There are at 
least 30 million adult Americans who 
cannot read. Not only is that a tragedy 
for them, but it is a productivity issue. 
We cannot afford 30 million people 
who are not ready and fit for duty for 
the 21st century. This bill provides the 
opportunity to mobilize primarily vol- 
untary organizations in this important 
battle against illiteracy. 

What I like about the act is that it 
mobilizes student volunteers and vol- 
unteer organizations such as Vista to 
do the work of teaching people to 
read. The bill does not call for a heck 
of a lot more money, but it says. we'll 
use our money smarter to help our 
people become better. 

Mr. President, America's progress in 
academic, social, and economic devel- 
opment in the 21st century will 
depend on eliminating adult illiteracy, 
and on raising standards for educa- 
tional achievement in our Nation's 
schools. The National Literacy Act, 
and the Excellence in Education Act 
are our best opportunity to make sure 
that our education system is America's 
strengths and not our weakness. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Under the order, the time for morning 
business has expired. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE ACT 
OF 1989 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate will resume consideration of 
the pending business, Calendar Order 
No. 250, S. 695, which the clerk will 
report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill GS. 695) to promote excellence in 
American education by recognizing and re- 
warding schools, teachers, and students for 
their outstanding achievements, enhancing 
parental choice, encouraging the study of 
science, mathematics, and engineering, and 
for other purposes, 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
this bill there are certain amendments 
which are enumerated and which 
appear on page 2 in the Calendar of 
Business. 

There is a time limitation on each of 
those amendments. There is no limita- 
tion for debate on the bill. 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. President, may I re- 
quest of the Chair as to what the time 
limits are on the pending legislation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time limits are as set forth on page 2 
of the Calendar of Business. On an 
amendment by Mr. WILSON relating to 
Dollars for Dare, 40 minutes equally 
divided and controlled; an amendment 
by Mr. WiLsowN relating to the 
“Healthy Start," 2 hours equally divid- 
ed and controlled; an amendment by 
Mr. HELMs relating to title X, 90 min- 
utes equally divided; a possible second- 
degree amendment to the Helms 
amendment relating to the same sub- 
ject to be offered by Senator PELL or 
his designee, under which there will be 
1 hour equally divided. There is no 
time limit on the bill itself or on the 
committee substitute. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Chair for 
that information. 

I understand my colleague from 
California wil now proceed to the 
Dare amendment, is that correct? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California [Mr. 
WILSON]. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1244 
(Purpose: To establish a Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education program) 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
Packwoop, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. LUGAR, 
Mr. Coats, Mr. GmRaHaM of Florida, 
Mr. Kasten, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. Hetnz, Mr. BoscHWITZ, Mr. REID, 
Mr. Brncaman, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL and Mr. Baucus, I offer an 
amendment and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from California (Mr. 
WiLsoN], for himself, Mr. DeConcini, Mr. 
Packwoop, Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Coats, Mr. 
GRAHAM, Mr. Retp, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. Kasten, Mr. Lucan, Mr. WIRTH, 
Mr. BoscHWITZ, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. McCOoNNELL, and Mr. Baucus proposes 
an amendment numbered 1244. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. (a) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary of 
Education is authorized to award grants to 
local educational agencies in consortium 
with entities which have experience in as- 
sisting school districts to provide instruction 
to students grades kindergarten through six 
to recognize and resist pressures that influ- 
ence such students to use controlled sub- 
stances, as defined in schedules I and II of 
section 202 of the Controlled Substances 
Act (21 U.S.C. 812), the possession or distri- 
bution of which is unlawful under such Act, 
or beverage alcohol, such as Project Drug 
Abuse Resistance Education, that meet the 
requirements of subsection (b). 
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(b) REQUIREMENTS.—AÀ local education 
agency in consortium with an entity shall 
not be eligible for a grant under subsection 
(a) unless such local education agency in 
consortium with an entity will use assist- 
ance provided under such grant to provide 
or arrange for the provisions of services 
that shall include— 

(1) drug abuse resistance education in- 
struction for students grades kindergarten 
through six to recognize and resist pressures 
to experiment that influence such children 
to use controlled substances, as defined 
under subsection (a), or beverage alcohol, 
including instruction in the following 
areas— 

(A) drug use and misuse; 

(B) resistance techniques; 

(C) assertive response styles; 

(D) managing stress without taking drugs; 

(E) decisionmaking and risk taking; 

(F) media influences on drug use; 

(G) positive alternatives to drug abuse be- 
havior; 

(H) 
skills; 

(I) self-esteem building activities; and 

(J) resistance to gang pressure; 

(2) classroom instruction by uniformed 
law enforcement officials; 

(3) the use of positive student leaders to 
influence younger students not to use drugs; 
and 

(4) an emphasis on activity-oriented tech- 
niques designed to encourage student-gener- 
ated responses to problem-solving situa- 
tions; and 

(c) APPLICATION.—The Secretary shall not 
make a grant under subsection (a) unless— 

(1) an application for the grant is submit- 
ted to the Secretary; 

(2) with respect to carrying out the pur- 
pose for which the grant is to be made, the 
application provides assurances of compli- 
ance satisfactory to the Secretary; 

(3) the application otherwise is in such 
form, agreements, assurances, and informa- 
tion as the Secretary determines to be nec- 
essary to carry out this section; and 

(4) the application contains an assurance 
that the applicant will provide funds, either 
in cash or in kind that are not less than 10 
percent of the amount of the grant under 
subsection (a); 

(d) SUPPLEMENTAL FuNDs.—Amounts re- 
ceived under subsection (a) by the entity 
shall be used only to supplement, not to 
supplant, the amount of Federal, State, and 
local funds expended for the support of 
projects of the type described in subsection 
(b); and 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section, $10,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1990, and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for each of the 3 succeeding fiscal 
years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair inquires, Is this the so-called 
DARE amendment? 

Mr. WILSON. It is, Mr. President. It 
is my understanding that it is accepta- 
ble to both sides. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
There is a time limitation of 40 min- 
utes to be equally divided. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. DODD. I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

I want to commend our colleagues 
from California for this amendment. 


interpersonal and communication 
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The DARE Program is a very well-es- 
tablished drug education program. I 
can speak from firsthand knowledge. 
In my own State of Connecticut we 
have a very successful DARE Program 
in some of our major cities. The police 
officers are trained to go to elementa- 
ry schools and work with children as 
early as kindergarten through sixth 
grade. It has been very, very effective 
in drug education programs. 

The program was included for fund- 
ing under the omnibus drug bill. Re- 
grettably, through some sort of a pro- 
cedural glitch, to use a colloquial ex- 
pression, I understand that program 
was dropped in the conference, 
through no intention to the conferees, 
and the intention of our colleague 
from California is to see that that pro- 
gram gets funded and, therefore, be 
included as part of this legislation. 

We are prepared to accept the 
amendment. It is an excellent pro- 
gram, one that has worked extremely 
well across the country and is very ef- 
fective in providing significant educa- 
tion programs for some of our young- 
est children. We have all painfully 
come to accept drug education pro- 
grams, even at those early ages. 

So I commend my colleague for the 
introduction of the amendment. I am 
glad to accept it. As I understand, I am 
speaking as well for the minority on 
acceptance of this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Connecticut for his 
very generous comments. The legisla- 
tion is acceptable to our side. I will 
simply say he is correct in his observa- 
tion that the Senate has already acted 
upon this legislation. We did approve 
it as part of S. 1711. Unfortunately 
S. 1711 does not appear to be moving 
in the other House. But I think his 
comments are well taken. 

This has been given extensive ac- 
ceptance. It seems to offer one of the 
most promising overall drug education 
programs. I thank him and I see no ne- 
cessity for a rollcall vote, it being ac- 
cepted on both sides, and therefore see 
no necessity for extensive debate. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I want to 
thank my distinguished colleague 
from California [Mr. WILSON] for his 
leadership in promoting the DARE 
Program. DARE [Drug Abuse Resist- 
ance Education] began with the Los 
Angeles Police Department and the 
Los Angeles Unified School District to 
prevent drug abuse in school-age 
youth. 

We all agree that the war on drugs 
cannot be won solely on the streets. I 
have actively supported almost every 
proposal to help win this fight. I favor 
decertification of countries that allow 
drugs to be exported into this Nation 
without attempts to shut down that 
drug trade. I support additional fund- 
ing for the DEA, the FBI, local law en- 
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forcement, and others in the front 
lines of this war. I have supported 
more funds for prisons, for prosecu- 
tors and judges, and for treatment. 

I am also a strong believer in drug 
testing. The Tippecanoe County 
School District in Indiana has imple- 
mented an effective drug testing pro- 
gram for student athletes that is the 
national model. Since its implementa- 
tion, neither McCutcheon nor Harri- 
son High School has had a single drug 
test failure. 

But when all is said and done, ulti- 
mately this war will be won or lost in 
the hearts of individuals. Our best 
long-term hope is to reach the next 
generation of young people with the 
message that drugs are wrong. To 
teach them that actions have conse- 
quences. To teach them problem-solv- 
ing techniques so that when faced 
with tough decisions they are not un- 
prepared. 

Howard County, IN, of which 
Kokomo is the county seat, and Allen 
County, IN, of which Fort Wayne is 
the county seat, both have featured 
the DARE Program based upon the 
Los Angeles model. 

Let me cite a few examples from the 
Howard County manual which is 
taken directly from the Los Angeles 
model. In the section on risks and re- 
sults, a brief story sets up the situa- 
tion. One example is a new girl in the 
neighborhood, with no friends, being 
asked to bring some of her father's 
beer to a party. Then the class is asked 
to discuss the following questions: 


First, what is the risk? 
Second, what are the possible 
choices? 


Third, what might happen if she 
takes her father's beer to the party? 

Fourth, what might happen if she 
refuses? 

Fifth, what else can she do? 

Sixth, what should she decide? 

Seventh, is the risk worth taking? 
Why or why not? 

I believe that it is important for a 
program to go beyond just lecturing 
about the basic facts of drug abuse. 
DARE stresses from the beginning the 
importance of the right to say no, the 
right to be safe, the right to be re- 
spected as a person. DARE includes 
warnings about drug abuse and effec- 
tive strategies to say no. 

But DARE also begins to get to the 
tough questions behind drug abuse. 
Peer pressure, lack of self-esteem, un- 
derstanding personal stresses, and 
avoiding advertising manipulation are 
but a few key questions addressed. 

There are many good drug education 
programs in the schools. But I strong- 
ly admire DARE for several additional 
reasons. It stresses not only both the 
dangers of drug abuse and the impor- 
tance of developing self-esteem but 
does so in a directed manner. 

With young children, I believe it is 
essential to provide direction when 
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they are presented with difficult situa- 
tions like the new student with no 
friends to whom I just referred. Young 
children need to go through the deci- 
sionmaking process—an adult will not 
always be standing there to tell them 
what decision to make—but they also 
do not necessarily have the experience 
or knowledge to make intelligent 
choices at that age. So when situations 
are discussed, directed discussion and 
conclusions are still necessary. For ex- 
ample, a police officer leading a discus- 
sion on whether a student should 
sneak their dad's beer to a party is un- 
likely to conclude that such a move is 
a wise one. 

Which raises a second point. I think 
it is healthy to promote the interac- 
tion of education and law enforce- 
ment. It is important for those in 
school to understand that the police 
department is not the enemy—desiring 
just to lock them up. It is important 
for the police department to be com- 
mitted to prevention and to reaching 
young people in a positive way. It also 
sends a message: a police officer may 
only discuss positive approaches and 
still more subtly than others could, 
communicate that drug abuse also has 
legal consequences. 

So, again, I praise Senator WILSON 
for leading this effort to promote the 
DARE Program. I am pleased to join 
with him as an original cosponsor of 
this amendment, as well as his original 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
all time yielded back? 

Mr. WILSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. DODD. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All 
time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1245 

(Purpose: To establish a Healthy Start 

Demonstration Grant program) 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from California  [Mr. 
WILSON] proposes an amendment numbered 
1245. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 


1244) was 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following: 

SEC... HEALTHY START DEMONSTRATION PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary is au- 
thorized to pay the Federal share of the 
costs of making demonstration grants to 
local educational agencies to assist local 
educational agencies in coordinating sup- 
port services to children and youth. 

(2X A) The Federal share shall be 80 per- 
cent. 

(B) The non-Federal share of the costs of 
the demonstration grant under this subsec- 
tion shall be supplied from sources other 
than the Federal Government. 

(C) The non-Federal share of payments 
under this Act may be in cash or in kind 
fairly evaluated, including planned equip- 
ment or services. 

(b) REQUIREMENT.—A local educational 
agency shall not be eligible for a grant 
under subsection (a) unless such local edu- 
cational agency is eligible to receive finan- 
cial assistance under chapter 1 of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

(c) CouNciL.—(1) Each local educational 
agency desiring a grant under subsection (a) 
shall, in conjunction with other local social 
service and law enforcement providers, es- 
tablish a local service delivery coordination 
council which consists of not more than 20 
members, including— 

(A) the chairman of the county board of 
supervisors or his designee; 

(B) the county superintendent of schools; 

(C) a representative of school principals; 

(D) a representative of teachers; 

(E) a representative of parents; 

(F) a representative of students; 

(G) a representative of child protection 
and welfare agencies; 

(H) a representative of a public health 
agency; 

(J a child psychiatrist; 

(J) a child development specialist; 

(K) a drug and alcohol treatment special- 
ist; 

(L) a mental health services specialist; 

(M) a representative of a public safety and 
justice agency; 

(N) the district attorney for the area 
served by the local educational area: 

(O) a representative of community based 
organizations with experience in child devel- 
opment and service delivery; 

(P) a public housing official; 

(Q) a representative of the local school 
board; 

(R) a representative of the private sector: 
and 

(S) a representative of any other appropri- 
ate human support services agencies. 

(2) Each local service delivery coordina- 
tion council established pursuant to para- 
graph (1) shall develop a coordinated service 
delivery plan which includes the establish- 
ment of— 

(A) formal channels of communication be- 
tween publie agencies and organizations re- 
sponsible for service delivery to children 
and youth; 

(B) cooperative service delivery agree- 
ments between public agencies and organi- 
zations responsible for children and youth 
services; and 

(C) procedures to better coordinate inter- 
agency budgeting and planning for children 
and youth services. 
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(d) Reports.—(1) Each local education 
agency which received a grant under subsec- 
tion (a) shall submit a report to the Secre- 
tary which includes- 

(A) a description of the local coordinated 
service delivery plan: 

(B) a timetable for implementation of the 
coordinated service delivery plan; 

(C) the identification of any Federal, 
State, or local regulations which impede co- 
ordinated service delivery to children and 
youth; 

(D) recommendations for administrative 
or legislative action to provide for greater 
coordination of service delivery to children 
and youth; 

(E) an accounting of local budget savings, 
if any, resulting from the implementation of 
the coordinated service delivery plan; and 

(F) any other information the local educa- 
tion agency may deem appropriate. 

(2) The Secretary shall annually prepare 
and submit a report to the Congress on the 
success of the demonstration grants under 
this section. 

(e) APPLICATION.—Each local educational 
agency desiring a grant under this subsec- 
tion shall submit an application to the Sec- 
retary at such time, in such manner, and ac- 
companied by such information as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require. 

(f) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term “local educational agency" 
has the same meaning given such term in 
section 1471(12) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

(2) the term "Secretary" means the Secre- 
tary of Education. 

(g) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1991, 
1992, and 1993. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
There is a 2-hour time limitation on 
this amendment to be equally divided. 

Mr. WILSON. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How 
much time does the Senator wish to 
allow himself? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that I be extended as much of that 
hour as I shall need. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for whatever time he requires out of 
this 1 hour which he controls. 

Mr. WILSON. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, we are a Nation who 
traditionally has looked to the family 
and to the home for the kind of social 
guidance that would prepare children 
for life, for productive adulthood and 
for their responsibilities as citizens. 

Suffice it to say that while we con- 
tinue in that tradition, that happy tra- 
dition no longer conforms with reality 
in all too many cases. We are in a time 
of broken homes. We are in a time of 
alcohol abuse, drug use by parents. We 
are in a time of child abuse. We are in 
a time of neglect. We are in a time 
when even well-meaning parents in 
many cases are simply incapable of ex- 
ercising the kind of supervision, giving 
the kind of guidance to their children 
that we have accepted as the norm 
throughout the tradition of this 
Nation. 
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That is in part because in many in- 
stances the parents themselves are 
children. In many instances we have 
teenage mothers. They are the single 
heads of household. They are them- 
selves incapable of giving direction, 
having had little in their own lives. In 
many instances they are incapable 
even of looking to the basic health 
needs of their children, in many cases 
incapable of looking to even of their 
own. 

The fact of the matter is we have 
coming to America's classrooms each 
day a distinct challenge to find teach- 
ers who are not police officers, or psy- 
chiatrists, or social workers, or the 
parents of the children that they 
teach. They are educators. Yet, they 
find themselves involuntarily increas- 
ingly cast into the role of being in loca 
parentis. They have to watch for chil- 
dren, children who may have simply a 
hearing problem, or a vision problem. 
And God help us, were it not for the 
school nurses, who deserve our thanks 
and blessing for having rescued any 
number of children from being 
thought and treated as though retard- 
ed when in fact they simply had a 
vision or hearing problem. 

But even the little girl who comes 
from a loving family, who experiences 
perfect vision, perfect hearing may be 
incapable of learning if she suffers 
from depression. It is necessary that 
somehow we have the capability early 
on to detect that that little girl is la- 
boring under a special burden, in order 
that early on we may get to her the 
kind of help necessary to relieve her of 
that burden so she can learn and can 
progress to maturity without the expe- 
rience of all too many children who 
suffer one form of mental health 
problem or another, who go undetect- 
ed, who find that they cannot learn, 
who in some cases become a disruptive 
influence in the classroom. 

What of the little boy who suffers 
persistent mental child abuse? There 
may not be a mark upon his body but 
he may have been so damaged in self- 
esteem by a parent who is a hideous 
role model that the boy experiences 
no confidence in his ability to even try 
to learn for fear of failure and, there- 
fore, he does not try and he may 
become a disruptive influence. 

In any case, he or she may drop out. 

What we are experiencing increas- 
ingly is a tragedy that is difficult for 
those of us from an earlier, simpler 
time to fully comprehend. But the 
facts are unavoidable. We have seen 
changed demographic trends in this 
Nation. We have seen a basic change 
in the home setting for all too many 
American children. And the impact 
that these changes have had upon 
these children in many instances is 
that they are simply falling through 
the cracks. They are going to class- 
rooms sometimes; sometimes they are 
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not. When they go, they go without 
having done their homework. In many 
cases they go unhealthy. In many 
cases they are neither healthy in mind 
nor body. 

Some progress well into the elemen- 
tary grades without ever having seen 
or having been seen by a pediatrician 
or by a dentist, much less by someone 
competent to administer mental 
health services to them. 

In some urban areas between 40 to 
60 percent of the children within cer- 
tain ethnic groups are dropping out of 
school before graduating. That is just 
not fair to those kids nor is it fair to 
society. We cannot afford to waste 
their talent or their energy, and if 
they do not become productive adults 
we face almost the certainty in some 
communities that their energy will be 
misdirected into drug gangs, into lives 
of crime. These are, in many cases, the 
children who become teenage mothers; 
in many others they not only enter 
drug gangs but they are themselves 
drug users. 

On the average, student achieve- 
ment scores have risen only slightly in 
a number of school districts. In all too 
many they are falling tragically. In 
many it is almost impossible to get a 
meaningful statistic because of an- 
other meaningful statistic, and that is 
the school dropout rate which is wast- 
ing talent, wasting energy and creating 
almost immeasurable problems for the 
rest of society. 

If we are going to succeed in revers- 
ing these alarming trends in this age 
of broken homes and alcohol abuse, 
drug use, child abuse, neglect, then we 
have simply got to see to it that the 
support and motivation that is so des- 
perately needed by every child, that 
the basic health care that should be 
the expectation of every American 
child, is supplied if not by the family 
of the child, if for whatever reason the 
family is incapable, then it must be 
supplied from some source outside the 
home. 

If those who are fine teachers in our 
classrooms are to be permitted to 
teach effectively in safe schools, drug 
and weapon-free schools, if they are 
not to spend their time in other roles, 
then it is essential that we bring to 
bear, bring to focus in an area where 
most of our children are spending at 
least half their waking hours, the kind 
of school-based or school-connected 
child development and child social 
services that are essential to give early 
warning, to give detection and, there- 
fore, to give preventive care so that 
farther down the road we are not en- 
gaged in reacting to problems that we 
could have prevented, not compelled, 
as a result of our failure to engage in 
early prevention, in the kind of far 
more expensive, less cost-effective, less 
probable of success, and therefore infi- 
nitely less humane remedial action. 
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Why is it, Mr. President, that in a 
time when this body and when State 
legislatures and even local govern- 
ments have noted the tragic occur- 
rences that I have been talking about 
and sought to respond to those critical 
means to avoid them with a prolifera- 
tion of programs, why is it that we 
seem to be experiencing an increase in 
these manifold problems that so trou- 
ble and so diminish the capacity of our 
children to face life with a decent 
break? 

Let me just suggest to you that any 
number of people have had the experi- 
ence of observing the failure of the 
system to provide help where it is re- 
quired. Perhaps the story did not 
reach the east coast or the Midwest, 
but in California recently there was a 
news story, a pathetic news story, of a 
15-year-old girl, a Vietnamese immi- 
grant and a high school honor stu- 
dent, who was taken into custody 
when she gave birth to a 6-pound baby 
boy in a high school restroom toilet 
and the baby drowned. Suddenly, Mr. 
President, every child service and 
social service agency in her city and in 
her county were there to help after 
the fact, too late to help. 

Now, in no way am I finger-pointing, 
in no way suggesting that any of these 
agencies, any of the professionals 
within them or that anyone on the 
staff at the girl's school was at fault in 
failing to avoid this tragedy. The fact 
is in the culture of this poor child— 
and that is what she was—it was a 
mark of shame to be pregnant out of 
wedlock. Well, that has been our own 
tradition as well, but in hers it was 
keenly felt so much so that she was 
successful in concealing her pregnant 
situation from virtually everyone even 
her fellow students. 

What I am suggesting is not a fault 
on the part of those who were seeking 
to provide social services. What I am 
saying is that there is a clear need 
that we far better integrate the pre- 
ventive delivery of social and child 
services so that her tragedy and others 
like it can be prevented, not mourned. 

In my State, it is my intention to see 
to it that every county, through the 
chairman of the board of supervisors 
or his designee, will achieve this kind 
of integration of agencies, social and 
child services, with the schools as a 
focal part of preventive service deliv- 
ery by seeing to it that we have in 
effect a school watch in which a con- 
cerned teacher can, at the very least, 
serve as an early warning system. 
Where it appears to a concerned 
teacher that there is reason to believe 
that a child's home environment is 
dangerous or destructive or destabiliz- 
ing or, in short, promises a threat to 
the child warranting investigate and 
possible intervention, there must be a 
clearly understood protocol for involv- 
ing prompt response by child protec- 
tive services or other appropriate 
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agencies. Where it appears to the 
school nurse that there is some physi- 
cal problem or some mental problem 
that requires early mental health 
counseling to vulnerable young chil- 
dren, that must occur. 

We must provide the kind of coordi- 
nation of services that all too often 
simply does not occur; that all too 
often fails to occur with the result, 
Mr. President, that those who need 
services do not get them. 

To get the little girl that I spoke of 
with depression, the little boy who has 
been the victim of mental child abuse, 
the kind of help they need requires 
that we make mental health counsel- 
ing available to little children from 
the point of entry into the school 
system and consistently thereafter. 
Because that kind of early life coun- 
seling of very young and vulnerable 
children can detect serious problems 
inherent either in the child's personal 
chemistry or in his environment. 

So how do we assure that these chil- 
dren can get the help they need when 
they need it, which is as early as possi- 
ble? Well, there is, I repeat, a clear 
need to integrate the function of 
county and social service agencies with 
school-based health programs. 

What we have been doing by con- 
trast, I would suggest, Mr. President, 
is that we have somehow been com- 
partmentalizing our children because 
we have been compartmentalizing 
those services which we presumably 
have devised and appropriated money 
for to address the needs of those chil- 
dren and yet the services are not 
reaching them. Too often what has 
seemed to have happened is that those 
social service agencies function almost 
in isolation and clearly without ade- 
quate communication with each other 
or without adequate communication 
with the schools, and that is, of 
course, where the children are. That is 
where those agencies should be look- 
ing. 

So what we are doing is isolating 
these problems, treating them sepa- 
rately instead of looking at the child 
as a whole being. In my State alone 
there are over 160 children's programs 
administered by close to a dozen State 
agencies. Most are not engaged in the 
sort of preventive comprehensive ap- 
proach to problem solving which 
offers the best hope of providing our 
children the assistance which they, in 
so many cases desperately need. 

Let me introduce you to some grim 
statistics, after which I will introduce 
you to a case in point, we call him Ri- 
cardo. But first, what I am talking 
about is the need to integrate social 
services to better address and there- 
fore to prevent these kinds of statis- 
tics. These relate to 1 day, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 1 day in the life of America's 
children. 

(Mr. KOHL. assumed the chair.) 
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Mr. WILSON. Of the almost 17,000 
women who become pregnant each 
day, over 2,700 of them are teenagers 
and of those teenage mothers, slightly 
over 1,100 have abortions. About 400 
miscarry; about 1,300 actually give 
birth. And what becomes of these chil- 
dren to whom they give birth? 

Well, of all the babies born in this 
country each day, 676 are born to 
women who have had inadequate or 
no prenatal care, and, therefore, not 
surprisingly, 700 babies are born at 
low birth weight. By low birth weight, 
I mean less than 5.8 ounces. One hun- 
dred twenty-five of these are born at 
very low birth weight. Less than 3 
pounds, 5 ounces. 

As you know, Mr. President, from 
your work in dealing with addicted 
newborns, those innocently afflicted 
with drug use through no fault of 
their own but through the use of their 
mothers during pregnancy, we have 
some born at a pound-and-a-half, at 2 
pounds. But that by itself is a separate 
problem that we have and will again 
discuss. 

Of these babies, 69 die before they 
have lived a month; 107 die before 
their first birthday. 

This is America. In this Nation, this 
caring Nation—and I do not say that 
with any sarcasm, we are a generous 
people—there are 7,742 teenagers who 
become sexually active. Of that 
number, about 600-plus are getting 
syphilis and gonorrhea. About 1,400 
each day are dropping out of high 
school. Almost 1,900 are being abused 
either physically or mentally or both. 
So it is not surprising that many run 
away, and the figure there is well over 
3,000. Not surprisingly, almost 1,700 of 
them wind up, daily, in adult jails. 

To this unahppy group of children, 
many other things happen. They 
become as I have said, teenage par- 
ents—2,407 children each day in the 
United States are born out of wedlock. 
Almost 3,000 experience divorce each 
day. Maybe there is some connection 
between that and the fact that 31,000 
lose jobs, even as this economy is pro- 
ducing millions of new jobs as it has 
over the past decades. 

Well, those are statistics of the 
whole, and, frankly, I think they are 
understated. But they are the best we 
can find. 

But now let me talk about an indi- 
vidual as a case. We will call him Ri- 
cardo. This is from an article called 
"Failure by Fragmentation.” The 
author is Sid Gardner. Mr. Gardner is 
concerned with children. 

Ricardo has problems. His teacher 
knew he had the ability to be a B stu- 
dent or better but he had skipped 
classes 25 days last semester and when 
he came, he sat quietly and said little. 
His homework was handed in only 
about half the time, and his grades 
were far below what his intelligence 
test scores indicated that he could do. 
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Ricardo's homeroom teacher asked 
the school's guidance counselor to talk 
to him. 

After a few days, a slip came to Ri- 
cardo in first period, asking him to see 
the counselor. He never went, and the 
counselor had a caseload of 178 stu- 
dents and so, because he was so fully 
occupied with the ones who did come, 
the counselor never saw Ricardo. 

The teacher also asked Ricardo if he 
wanted to attend an afterschool tuto- 
rial program. Ricardo said he did not 


have the time, and the teacher did not 


follow up on the suggestion. 

Ricardo’s mother was a welfare re- 
cipient and, therefore, his family was 
known to the welfare agency. His older 
brother had a cirminal record, and 4 
years earlier, a juvenile justice pro- 
gram had targeted younger siblings of 
that older brother as the siblings of 
arrested minors. Therefore, Ricardo 
was also in the files of that criminal 
justice system, that juvenile justice 
program. 

The program had been cut back, 
however, and no one had ever seen Ri- 
cardo to pursue the preventive goals of 
that juvenile program. 

A United Way agency in Ricardo's 
neighborhood offered afterschool 
recreation programs. Ricardo had 
dropped in several times and the coun- 
selor there had entered his name in 
the records as a youth that he wanted 
to get to know, seeing his obvious in- 
telligence and his somewhat disturb- 
ing quietness. But outreach was diffi- 
cult for the agency. The counselor had 
not been able to do any home visits. 

Ricardo had also worked at a 
summer job last year and, because of 
that, the local job training agency had 
his name in their records. They had in 
their records a rating of his perform- 
ance at a downtown printing shop. He 
had really liked the job. He had 
worked hard at it. He enjoyed making 
money for the first time that was his 
own. He had actually attended some 
career orientation classes as part of 
his summer training but the agency 
had not yet worked out how it would 
get information about his summer job 
performance back to the high school 
so the high school was totally ignorant 
of any work history with respect to Ri- 
cardo. It was unknown to anyone in 
his school. 

Ricardo also had a younger sister 
and she had been abused by their 
mother’s boyfriend. One of her class- 
mates complained anonymously about 
this abuse. But since no life-threaten- 
ing circumstances existed, the over- 
worked child protective service work- 
ers opened a file but it remained inac- 
tive. And it bothered Ricardo. He 
knew something was deeply troubling 
to his younger sister but he could do 
nothing about it. 

I am not going to go on with this. 
“Failure by Fragmentation” is the 
name of the article. What Mr. Gard- 
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ner is saying in this, which is one of 
many articles, is despite the good in- 
tentions of a generous Nation through 
those who care a great deal about chil- 
dren at the Federal level, at the State, 
and the local level, our children are 
the victims of the fragmentation of 
our good intentions. Those good inten- 
tions are not translating into real help 
for them. In too many instances the 
agencies we have devised to supply the 
services are failing to do so because, in 
fact, there is simply not the kind of co- 
ordination and integration that is re- 
quired. 

What better place to focus this at- 
tention, to bring together these agen- 
cies and the services that they are 
meant to provide with the audience 
for whom they are meant to provide 
them, than in the schools where we 
sent our children to receive basic edu- 
cation. 

This is not just my idea, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Nor is it the complaint just of 
Mr. Gardner. Let me read to the Pre- 
siding Officer what a number of 
rather distinguished private sector 
agencies have said about the need for 
integrating social services with the 
schools in order to reach school chil- 
dren. 

The Children's Defense Fund, in 
putting forward what they term “A 
Vision for America’s Future: An 
Agenda for the 1990's” says: 

Family supports must begin with preven- 
tive services to build resilience and strength- 
en family functioning. The Federal Govern- 
ment should encourage unified children's 
services. Money should be provided to 
States which document interagency collabo- 
rations. 

The Ford Foundation has produced 
this document, The Common Good: 
Social Welfare and the American 
Future." What they say in part, in this 
document, published in May of last 
year is: 

Changing economic and household ar- 
rangements are creating a new kind of vul- 
nerability for many families today. The 
present system of child welfare services de- 
serves better attention. It is a maze of over- 
lapping jurisdictions and fragmented serv- 
ices geared to addressing crises after they 
occur rather then averting them. 

The basic outline seems clear enough. Our 
systems of health care, nutrition services, 
day-care and child development should be 
connected and delivered to those children 
and parents who need them most. There- 
fore, we recommend the creation of inter- 
agency State youth councils. Local commu- 
nities must take prime responsibility for de- 
signing better programs. Elements include 
the use of schools as centers for delivering 
integrated services to adolescents. 

Similarly, the Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent Development, in the docu- 
ment they published in June 1989 en- 
titled “Turning Points: Preparing 
America’s Youth for the 21st Centu- 
ry" stated: 

Young adolescents face significant turning 
points. For many youths 10 to 15 years old, 
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early adolescence offers opportunities to 
choose a path toward a productive and ful- 
filling life. But for many others it repre- 
sents their last, best chance to avoid a di- 
minished future. 

The recommendations contained in this 
report will vastly improve the experiences 
of all middle grade students but will mostly 
benefit those at risk of being left behind. 
The task force calls for middle grade schools 
that connect schools with communities 
which, together, share a responsibility for 
each middle grade student's success through 
collaborations to ensure students access to 
health and social services. 

Another study recently published, 
published just last year in 1989 by a 
group called Policy Analysis for Cali- 
fornia Education, in a document in 
which they sought to assess Condi- 
tions of Calfiornia Children" had this 
to say: 

Service professionals within  agencíes 
seldom view their work as interactive and 
interdependent with the work of those in 
other agencies. Much of the duplication and 
confusion of fragmented children's service 
delivery can be prevented by providing re- 
lated services at the same site, such as 
schools, where possible. Services targeting a 
— clientele should be located under one 
roof. 

"In Children In Need: Investment 
Strategies for the Educationally Dis- 
advantaged," in 1987, the Committee 
for Economic Development stated: 

We urge a re-evaluation of schools that 
serve large numbers of disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Public schools and communities must 
work together to design and tailor programs 
that meet the special, academic, vocational 
and social health needs of disadvantaged 
children and adolescents. 

Finally, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology the past month, in Jan- 
uary 1990, publishing a document enti- 
tled “Education that Works and 
Action Plan for the Education of Mi- 
norities," the quality of education for 
minorities project of MIT, wrote: 

The needs of students also can be served 
by school-linked comprehensive social, wel- 
fare, health, and other delivery systems. Bu- 
reaucratic structures are grossly inadequate 
for the complex problems confronting 
today's young people, especially minority 
students. School-linked comprehensive serv- 
ice systems can overcome these problems, 
more efficiently meet needs and thereby im- 
prove student achievement. 

Why is everyone looking to the 
schools, and why is everyone saying 
the same thing about the need to 
bring about collaboration to make 
those in the agencies understand that 
they should actually reach their audi- 
ence? 

It is because it is obvious, and it is 
also obvious that the schools are being 
blamed, in many cases, for factors that 
are clearly beyond their control; be- 
cause the children that come into the 
classrooms are not healthy and, there- 
fore, not able to concentrate, they are 
not able to learn. Even if they are 
healthy, in many cases, they are total- 
ly without motivation to learn. They 
are, I will tell you, without, in many 
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instances, the kind of adult participa- 
tion in their lives that encourages 
them to learn, that makes learning rel- 
evant to them, that measures their 
progress as individual children, be- 
cause there is no one in their life who 
does that except for the classroom 
teacher. 

Listen to what Keith Geiger, presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has to say in response to the 
Metropolitan Life survey of American 
education. He said this just last fall, 
September 21, 1989. I quote Mr. 


Geiger: 


Over the years, the people who work in 
schools have accepted increasing responsi- 
bilities for the health and welfare of stu- 
dents, and that's good. But the problems 
students bring to their classes are becoming 
more diverse and complex each day. Their 
solution demands the experience, training, 
resources and time that school staffs simply 
do not have. 

Mr. President, of course, the teacher 
is in loco parentis, in all too many in- 
stances, and tries to substitute for the 
parent, but when the teacher does 
detect that problem of hearing, of 
vision, of inadequate nutrition, of 
mental health problems, like depres- 
sion, of inadequate motivation, of inat- 
tentiveness, of failure to do home- 
work, when that happens, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Geiger is absolutely right: 
The teacher is entitled and, God 
knows, more important, the child is 
entitled, to get those services for 
which we are paying so much money 
as taxpayers in order that those pro- 
fessionals, presumably capable of 
helping, are actually there to do the 
job and help them. 

Mr. President, there are other arti- 
cles that quote any number of other 
teachers who note their children 
coming to class in winter with thin 
summer dresses and no undergar- 
ments; children who come routinely 
without breakfast; children who come 
not healthy, not motivated, and, 
therefore, not prepared, not ready for 
learning. We have to change that be- 
cause the cost to children is intoler- 
able: the cost to America is really un- 
acceptable. 

We should recognize the need for 
prevention. What this legislation does, 
very simply, is to authorize a modest 
grant program to States and local 
school districts and to local govern- 
ments operating in conjunction with 
those school districts so that, in fact, 
they can go forward with the kind of 
integration of social service and child 
development service delivery to school- 
children that is required if we are to 
change all of these unhappy reports 
that I have read into the Recorp this 
morning. It is that simple. 

It wil not be that simple to deal 
with each individual problem, but 
what we are saying is that there is a 
basic proposition whose time has 
come. We really do not need to agonize 
further about the wisdom of integrat- 
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ing those services with the schools.: 
What we are saying in this amend- 
ment is we will provide some money, a 
modest amount, and we will then allow 
those who wish to achieve that kind of 
integration to go forward and do so. In 
3 years, we will have the basis for de- 
termining, throughout this land, what 
works best and, very likely, we will dis- 
cover that different situations dictate 
different responses, but with one 
common thread: that is, we have to 
pull together the people who are en- 
gaged in child development, and in a 
whole variety of different programs, 
aimed at addressing a specific need of 
children and bring those to the atten- 
tion of those in charge of the children 
through half their waking moments. 

That is all, Mr. President. It is a very 
simple proposition. 

Mr. President, how much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 24 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, at this 
time, I reserve the remainder of my 
time and entertain whatever presenta- 
tion my colleagues may wish to make. 

Mr. DODD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume of 
the time allotted to us under the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. President, first of all, let me say 
to my colleague from California, I cer- 
tainly respect tremendously what he is 
attempting to do here. Over the last 40 
minutes or so, he has outlined a very 
serious problem. There is no question 
about it. There is certainly a need to 
try and coordinate services and to 
achieve a greater efficiency in reach- 
ing these children in need. 

I held hearings on Monday in New 
York City, Mr. President, on substance 
abusing parents and their addicted 
infant children. One of the points 
made over and over again by people in 
these intensive care units and major 
hospitals in New York, as well as the 
experts who testified later that day, 
was that we do not deal with the deliv- 
ery of services in a whole fashion; that 
you have to go to one agency for drug 
treatment, another agency to try and 
encourage people or to get prenatal 
care or postnatal care, another agency 
for job training, another agency if the 
parent needs treatment for drug 
abuse. It is a patchwork system. 

What we need to try and achieve has 
been called, and I like to call, the 
seamless garment of services that 
serve families and serve children. If I 
heard my colleague from California 
correctly, that is what he is attempt- 
ing to achieve here with this proposed 
legislation, to try and achieve some 
seamless garment of services delivered 
so that you reduce the problems by 
having families or individuals search 
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and seek out one agency after the 
other, and it ends up being a very dis- 
jointed delivery system. 

Having said that, however, and in 
sincere support of the concept he is 
advocating with his amendment this 
morning, I must reluctantly oppose 
the amendment. The reason I do that 
is very simple, Mr. President. This is a 
matter that is complex, and how best 
to do this, how best to get our local 
agencies at the State level and below 
to engage in the kind of coordination 
that the Senator from California is 
talking about ought to be the subject 
of some consideration by the Senate 
and by the respective committees, 
where you invite in local officials, 
State officials, people from the very 
departments and organizations that 
are going to be affected by this kind of 
a decision and sort out how best to do 
it. 

That is why we have a committee 
system. This five-page amendment 
poses some very serious questions, and 
I will shortly identify a few of them, 
that I am sure my colleagues would 
want to have some answers to before 
deciding whether or not to support the 
amendment, no matter how much we 
all may support the concept behind 
the proposal of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

For instance, on the very first page, 
the Federal share shall be 80 percent 
of this program to set up these coun- 
cils. 

Most programs that I am familiar 
with usually have a sliding scale where 
the Federal commitment is one per- 
centage and then over the next several 
years it deceases as local share or pri- 
vate sector involvement increases. 

Why 80 percent? Most programs 
people are talking about today are 
usually 50 percent—50 percent match- 
ing share, Federal. So where does this 
number come from? Why is it not a 
sliding scale? Why was it set so high? 
Should it be higher? Should it be a 
100-percent Federal commitment, and 
not be asking local governments to 
take on the added burden? Or should 
it be less than 50 percent because of 
the demand on our own budget proc- 
ess and a variety of other programs 
that need to be served. 

Head Start is coming along this year. 
The President has asked for a $500 
million commitment so that we might 
reach 180,000 more kids in this coun- 
try in the 4-year-old range who today 
cannot get into a Head Start Program. 
That is going to be a program that I 
think is strongly supported in a bipar- 
tisan way in this body, and I presume 
in the other. 

The proposal here from my col- 
league from California is a good idea. 
Healthy start even sounds like Head 
Start. When I first heard about it, I 
thought it was Head Start. I did not 
listen to the word healthy“ carefully. 
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I thought he said 
Start." 

In that case we are going to be de- 
tracted in a sense from the resource 
capacities we need for the Head Start 
Program. So these are the things you 
have to consider. 

I go in to page 2, just looking at 
some of it here. The non-Federal share 
of payments under the act may be in 
cash or in kind, and fairly evaluated, 
including plant, equipment, or serv- 
ices. 

Well what does that include? Does 
that mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment can buy all the typewriters and 
pay the administrative costs and so 
forth, and the local agencies do not 
have to do that much? Does it mean 
seminars, trips they might take, lodg- 
ing? These things have to be laid out 
very carefully before you come for- 
ward with a new bureaucracy that you 
are talking about. 

I proposed several years ago in the 
child care bill that we mandate some 
things that would have to be done at 
the local level. I could tell you first- 
hand how my colleagues reacted to 
that. They did not like the idea that 
we would be sitting here in Washing- 
ton and mandating what local depart- 
ments and agencies would have to do; 
that we could set up goals, if you will, 
or models that ought to be adopted, or 
we hope would be adopted at the local 
level, but to sit there and absolutely 
mandate what ought to be done at the 
local level received a very strong nega- 
tive reaction from our colleagues. 

Certainly, when I read paragraph 
(c, under the heading "Council" on 
page 2 of this amendment, if I read it 
correctly, it says, "Each local educa- 
tion agency desiring a grant under this 
subsection (a) shall, in conjunction 
with other local social service and law 
enforcement providers, establish a 
local service delivery coordination 
council'—it mandates the establish- 
ment of that council in every county 
in America, and second, which con- 
sists—that is a verb, consist—''which 
consists of not more than 20 members, 
including—" not only does it tell you 
you have to establish the council, but 
then it goes on to list the 20 people 
you ought to have. 

So this is not decided at the local 
level, or whether or not in fact the 
board of education locally can do the 
job this council sets up. Maybe they 
have a good system; maybe they do 
not. But here we lay out 20 people, in- 
cluding the superintendent of schools, 
principal, teachers, parents, a repre- 
sentative of the students, child protec- 
tion welfare agencies, a representative 
of the public health agency, a child 
psychiatrist, a child development. spe- 
cialist, a drug treatment specialist, a 
mental health specialist, a representa- 
tive of public safety, a district attor- 
ney, a representative of community- 
based organizations, a public housing 


"head," Head 
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official a representative of the local 
school board, a representative of the 
private sector. My God, we just go on. 
We are setting down every single indi- 
vidual that should be a part of this. 

Again, I am sympathetic to the 
notion it would help to do these 
things, but, quite frankly, when you 
sit here and decide you are going to es- 
tablish the institution and then man- 
date who sits on it, I think in the past 
we have rejected that kind of ap- 
proach at this level. 

Third, is the issue of who can receive 
funds. A local educational agency!“ —1 
am going up to part (b), Require- 
ment," on page 2. “A local education 
agency shall not be eligible for a grant 
under subsection (a) unless such local 
educational agency is eligible to re- 
ceive financial assistance under chap- 
ter 1 of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965." 

That raises again the church-state 
issue. There is a serious question here 
about whether or not a church-based 
program could qualify. I have gone 
through those debates on other mat- 
ters, and people have very strong feel- 
ings about whether or not they ought 
to be included. 

That issue ought to be examined, 
and it is hard to examine it in a 1-hour 
or 2-hour debate on the floor of the 
Senate. Yet I am confident that many 
of my colleagues who feel one way or 
the other on the church-state debate 
would like to have that sorted out ef- 
fectively so that they know the answer 
to the question before they vote on es- 
tablishing this healthy start program. 

On the makeup of this council that 
has been described, I mentioned earli- 
er that a representative of the public 
health agency would be included. 
What about abortion counseling or 
pregnancy counseling? 

Again, we have Members with very 
strong views on that subject matter in 
this body and some are going to want 
to prohibit this council from even con- 
sidering pregnancy counseling. I am 
not sure they ought to prohibit it. In 
fact, I would disagree with that, quite 
frankly, and I presume in the absence 
of any language in this amendment, 
they would be permitted to do so. 
Frankly, I think they ought to be per- 
mitted to do so. But I know in past 
years a number of our colleagues have 
raised very strong reservations about 
that. And yet this amendment, if 
adopted as is, would obviously leave 
that question open, at the very least. 
Again, I presume that is the kind of 
thing on which you would want to con- 
duct hearings, debate it, sort out those 
problems, and craft language that 
would make it possible for this council 
to move forward in that area. 

The council itself, what it does, is de- 
scribed on page 3 of the amendment. 
It says it "shall develop a coordinated 
service delivery plan which includes 
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the establishment of—and it goes on 
to page 3 and lists three jobs that it 
would do, I guess—how it would devel- 
op a coordinated service delivery plan. 
Formal channels of communication 
would be established; cooperative serv- 
ice delivery agreements would be 
reached, I gather, procedures to better 
coordinate, and then file reports. 

I see nowhere here where you would 
actually deliver the services. So here is 
$80 million each year for 3 years that 
coordinates, cooperates, and reports, 
and frankly at a time when we are 
with scarce dollars, you are trying to 
deliver services. This does nothing 
more, it seems, than to require there 
be meetings between people on these 
councils to discuss these questions. 

Again, I do not fault the idea of 
trying to coordinate these efforts but, 
frankly, I am not sure we are achiev- 
ing it is what I am saying to you, Mr. 
President, with this amendment. De- 
spite the good intentions behind it, de- 
spite the laudatory goals behind it, 
there are serious questions raised in a 
5-page amendment that would set up a 
new bureaucracy at the State level. 

And there is no question about that. 
This mandates the establishment of 
local councils in every county, as I 
read it, in this country and tells you 
who should sit on it. I must say there 
has been some discussion here about 
various groups, reports, and so forth. 
We have tried to check around. I can 
find no group that supports this spe- 
cific proposal. If there are some 
groups that have come on board and 
support this unequivocally, then we 
ought to know about them. 

Normally, you get groups when you 
get a proposal, submit this, take it to 
the committee, have hearings, and you 
invite people to come in who know 
something about it. And they com- 
ment, and tell you how it could work 
better. Again, we have had nothing of 
the kind here in the proposal—no case 
of how it works. 

So I say to my colleague from Cali- 
fornia—and I mean this. Normally we 
say these things, and there is usually 
sort of a hidden secondary meaning 
that, I support the concept, I support 
the goals and ideals. I clearly do. I do. 
I chair the Subcommittee on Children, 
Families, Drugs, and Alcoholism. 

It is the kind of thing we should 
probably look at. And it would be well 
to look at it at the subcommittee level, 
conduct some hearings, see how it 
works, how it can be improved, and 
how you answer some of these ques- 
tions. I am confident that many of my 
colleagues on both sides of this aisle 
would want to raise this debate before 
they vote to establish a $240 million 
program over the next 3 years. That is 
what we are doing. It is a quarter of a 
billion dollars we will be voting on 
shortly here on a program that we 
have had a 2-hour debate on, no hear- 
ings, no discussion, and no examina- 
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tion of how these questions work. We 
cannot function that way around here. 
You just cannot. You would never 
have any really intelligent program if 
you went that way or you might as 
well abandon the committee process 
entirely. 

So 1 hope when this issue comes for 
a vote in the next few moments that 
my colleagues, no matter how strongly 
we may applaud the goals laid out in 
this amendment, that they would 
reject this amendment as of now, have 
it go to the committee process, then 
come back to the floor after we have 
had that kind of consideration, and 
then decide whether or not they want 
to commit themselves to a $240 million 
program over the next 3 years that 
raises the kinds of questions that are 
raised in the language of this amend- 
ment as crafted. So for those reasons, 
Mr. President, I will reluctantly 
oppose this amendment, and at the ap- 
propriate time offer a tabling motion. 
At this point I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. WILSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California (Mr. 
WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I am 
saddened, frankly, by the response of 
my friend. He has raised no serious 
questions, at least none that are raised 
by the legislation. This simply author- 
izes $10 million, not $80 million, for a 
grant program. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is absolute- 
ly correct about the $10 million. 

Mr. WILSON. I know I am correct. I 
will be correct in the other assertions 
that I make as well. To suggest that 
this imperils Head Start is the most 
blatant nonsense I think I have ever 
heard. I think we are all very happy 
that President Bush has sought to in- 
crease the funding for Head Start by 
36-plus percent. It does not imperil 
Head Start. That is ridiculous. 

Mr. President, we have committees, 
and they are important. But this is the 
U.S. Senate, and it is an organization 
that has rather loose rules. If we 
waited for a committee hearing on 
every amendment that we act upon, 
then we would diminish our workload 
about 90 percent. Perhaps that might 
be a good thing, but it is not the way 
this body operates. I have seen all but 
the Manhattan phone book brought 
up here without committee hearing 
and pass easily. 

Let me just suggest that we have 
done some things on the floor without 
committee hearing that evidently have 
not caused deep heartburn, either to 
the Senator from Connecticut or 
anyone else. We passed S. 1711, legisla- 
tion to implement the President's drug 
control strategy. We passed the Cran- 
ston amendment to that legislation to 
amend the Public Health Service Act 
to assist communities in developing 
coalitions to implement substance 
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abuse prevention and intervention pro- 
grams. We passed with no hearing 
whatever the Kennedy-Hatch drug 
treatment amendments to S. 1711. All 
of those were very comprehensive 
pieces of legislation. None of them had 
any hearings—none, not one moment. 

The Moynihan amendment to H.R. 
2990, the Labor-HHS appropriations 
measure, which established a Presi- 
dent's award for addiction research 
had no hearing. The Chiles amend- 
ment to H.R. 4783, the Labor-HHS ap- 
propriation, to provide funds to carry 
out a comprehensive child develop- 
ment program and to develop interac- 
tice laser video disk technology course 
materials for upgrading workplace lit- 
eracy had no hearings. 

The list could go on for days, but, 
Mr. President, I think that makes the 
point sufficiently. To argue that a 
simple grant should be denied passage 
when, in fact, all of its goals are not 
just embraced but lauded does not 
make any sense because we are not 
talking about anything complex. 
Indeed, what would be required of 
grant applicants, and I believe we have 
all heard of grant applicants before, is 
that they meet some simple criteria, 
the criteria being relevant to the goals 
for which the legislation is proposed. 
This legislation is proposed to bring 
about the integration of child and 
social services with schools. It is not a 
mandate. It is a grant program. There 
is not anybody in the country that has 
to apply for the grant. So what is this 
nonsense about a mandate? 

And $10 million, a mandate to every 
county in the Nation—well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I only wish that every county in 
the Nation would undertake the kind 
of effort that is required to bring 
about the integration of child and 
social service delivery, preventive de- 
livery, and that is my goal. But this 
does not mandate it. And $10 million I 
will assure you is going to be enough 
for a very few demonstration pro- 
grams which will provide us the basis 
and experience of those different pro- 
grams to determine what seems to be 
the most optimum, the optimum work- 
able way to bring about this coordina- 
tion, this integration instead of the 
fragmentation that has meant that all 
of this tax money is spent to no pur- 
pose. 

I must tell you I resent an argument 
that is constructed for the purpose of 
denying a good idea because it did not 
come from a member of the commit- 
tee. The fact that this has had no 
hearing means relatively little. It is 
not difficult to understand either the 
basic proposition or the simple me- 
chanics of this grant. If you are a 
school district, eligible under existing 
law to make application for other 
grants, then you are the kind of school 
district that can apply for this. 
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What are you required to do? What 
is the mandate? The mandate is to 
come together with those social serv- 
ice and child development agencies in 
your region and establish formal chan- 
nels of communication between your- 
selves and them, between public agen- 
cies and organizations responsible for 
service delivery to children, and youth, 
and schools—so that classroom teach- 
er has a protocol for communicating 
to the mental health specialist about 
the little girl who seems strangely de- 
pressed, so that she can deal with 
child protective services, about the 
little boy who though he does not 
have a mark on him seems to have 
been so traumatized by mental child 
abuse that he is incapable of even un- 
dertaking any concentration or learn- 
ing. 

The next thing that this mandate 
imposes—and I am being sarcastic if 
anyone is in doubt—is that there be a 
simple agreement for a cooperative 
service delivery between public agen- 
cies and organizations responsible for 
children, youth services, and the 
schools. 

Finally, it requires that this be de- 
vised as a part of this getting together, 
procedures to better coordinate inter- 
agency budgeting and planning for 
children and youth services. Mr, Presi- 
dent, this is not very hard to under- 
stand. It is real simple. It is real neces- 
sary. It is an idea whose time has 
come, come to the Ford Foundation, to 
the Carnegie Endowment, an idea em- 
braced by the President of the Nation- 
al Education Association, an idea very 
clearly advocated by the Children’s 
Defense Fund. 

Mr. President, I think it is an idea 
that makes simple, good sense. We are 
not going to be spending much money. 
We are not mandating anything. We 
are saying to people who wish to apply 
for a grant that if they want 80 per- 
cent and are willing to put up 20 per- 
cent and their 20 percent can be in 
kind, that is through services, then 
they will be designated as one of the 
grant recipients. And after 3 years 
time we will look to see whether or not 
in their county and in their school 
system they have been able, not just 
to integrate services, but as a result, to 
claim some victories for children. That 
is what this is about. To talk about in- 
juring Head Start and mandating that 
every county will have this program is 
sheer and unadulterated nonsense. 

I do wish to give offense to a col- 
league, but, frankly, these arguments 
are pure straw. That is being kind. 
This is an idea whose time has come. 
It is an idea that is really late. It is 
simple, common sense. Instead of 
funding organizations that do not talk 
to each other and do not talk to the 
schools, where our  children—I 
repeat—spend 50 percent of their 
waking hours, is to be blind to an obvi- 
ous requirement. 
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Mr. President, I feel that what is at 
work here is a little turf jealousy. Or- 
dinarily, I would not care very much 
about that, but I have seen a little too 
much recently in the way of what hap- 
pens because of the failure to provide 
the kind of services that are necessary 
to prevent some real tragedies. That 
15-year-old Vietnamese honor student 
who became pregnant is no isolated 
case. She is only one of many teenage 
mothers, or in her case, a teenage 
pregnancy which came to tragic end. 

If we are serious about doing some- 
thing about being able to deal with 
learning problems, if we are serious 
about teenage pregnancy, if we are se- 
rious about drug gangs and drug use, if 
we are serious about the kind of drop- 
out rate that is robbing America of the 
work force that it will need and rob- 
bing each of those dropouts of hope 
for simple dignity and earning power, 
then, by God, the time has come to do 
something about it—not to say, well, 
this is complex stuff; we had better 
have some hearings. 

There have been so many hearings 
on the different facets of all of what 
we are talking about, that it would 
fill—and it has—volumes of committee 
records. Has this proposal today had a 
hearing? No. Does it need one? No. 
What we need is response, response 
from those agencies that are involved 
in teaching, and those that are in- 
volved in providing service delivery, in 
order to bring the services to the chil- 
dren for whom they are intended. It is 
not happening. I am angry about it, 
because it is time it happened. I will 
just tell you that what we are talking 
about, simply stated, is prevention, 
rather than remedial care. 

Mr. President, I will put it to you 
very simply. We will start with crime. I 
am, some would say, a hardliner on 
crime. I believe the President is, too. I 
do not care whether you are a conserv- 
ative who believes in the death penal- 
ty and in stiff sentences, as the Presi- 
dent and I do, or whether you are a 
liberal who does not. In either case, 
how much better it is to prevent crime 
than to punish it. How much better to 
keep kids in school than to see them in 
reform school. How much better it is 
to prevent drug use than to go the ex- 
pensive and uncertain route of reha- 
bilitation. 

I want to put those dedicated people 
to whom I am so grateful, those who 
are specialists in compensatory educa- 
tion, into the category of being a di- 
minishing, rather than a growth in- 
dustry, by preventing the need for 
their attention. 

How much better to prevent learn- 
ing disorders than to suffer then, and 
to have to go through the tremendous 
exertions, and all of the expense that 
is involved in special compensatory 
education. How much better, Mr. 
President, to engage in prevention 
than in the far less humane—because 
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it is far less effective and far less cost 
effective—course of remedial action 
that is likely not to succeed, even as it 
spends dollars. 

Mr. President, the case for this, I 
think, is compelling. There is no need 
for committee hearings; there is need 
for action. It does not require great 
courage to take this action to author- 
ize $10 million to allow those agencies 
who wish to, to apply for a grant that 
will assist them in better integrating 
the delivery of preventive health and 
social and child development services 
to school children. That is what this is 
about. We, by God, should get to it. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SHELBY). Who yields time? 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I must 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
Senator from California and urge my 
colleagues to do the same. The amend- 
ment submitted by him charts new 
ground, maybe good ground, but new 
ground, and I believe, really, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, it is a matter that should first be 
the subject of consideration by our 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

As the Senator knows, the text of 
the amendment was not available 
until, I believe, this morning. That has 
made any detailed examination diffi- 
cult. 

Mr. WILSON. Will my friend yield 
the floor? The text was provided to 
the committee staff. 

Mr. PELL. I think you will find 
there is a dispute on this. My staff 
said they did not receive it. 

Mr. WILSON. A summary was pro- 
vided, and I assume that, frankly, the 
staff was able to read it and under- 
stand it. I have high confidence in the 
staff. 

Mr. PELL. At any rate, my under- 
standing is that it was a summary that 
was provided, but no text. 

I congratulate the Senator, too, on 
his project D.A.R.E. amendment, 
which was accepted earlier and which 
provides for police officers to be 
trained to go into the classrooms of 
our elementary school children, and I 
think that is a good and positive step 
in the fight against drug abuse. 

But in this case, I think that we 
should examine very carefully this 
proposal and how it affects other suc- 
cessful proposals. I must, as I said ear- 
lier, vote against it. I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time 
and move to table, if the Senator is 
willing to yield back the remainder of 
his time. 

Mr. WILSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 
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Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, first as 
a courtesy to my friend, I ask him 
what questions he has, what questions 
does the staff have? 

Mr. PELL. Basically, speaking as a 
member of our committee, I think it 
should go through our committee. 

Mr. WILSON. I am afraid I am not 
being clear. What specific questions 
about this legislation does the chair- 
man or the staff have? I mean, it is so 
patently obvious, I want to know what 
question they have, what it is they fail 
to understand? 

Mr. PELL. I think that the specifics 
were well articulated by my colleague 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut, earlier. But my main objec- 
tion is that it should first go through 
the committee. We would like to work 
with him on the committee, but unfor- 
tunately no effort was made to go 
through the committee. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, no 
effort was made to go through the 
committee, because there should be no 
effort required. 

This is so patently obvious. The ne- 
cessity for it is so clear that it has 
been documented by one organization 
after another. Only the Labor and 
HHS committee seems not yet ap- 
prised of the need to do this. 

I do not think this is a bold new 
course being turned. I wish I could 
claim the credit that my friend is seek- 
ing to give. I will just tell him that the 
time for action on a simple proposi- 
tion, a $10 million grant application, is 
now. We do not need to go through 
the process of such a hearing. 

We did not give a hearing to the 
Chiles amendment, to the Moynihan 
amendment, to the Kennedy-Hatch 
drug treatment amendment to S. 111, 
to the Cranston amendment to S. 111. 
These were far, far more complicated 
and more extensive. 

What we are talking about is simply 
giving those very few local districts 
that could apply under the modest 
amount of money provided in this 
grant the opportunity to do so, so that 
we will have some basis in experience. 
Then we might have a hearing that 
would be useful where we examine the 
experience of those school districts 
that have actually put to work an 
agreement that requires only three 
things: Communication, cooperative 
service delivery agreements, and pro- 
cedures to better coordinate the budg- 
eting and planning for the delivery of 
child and youth services. 

I frankly do not see how anyone 
could have a question, and I have not 
heard any question. Therefore, I have 
to conclude that there are strange 
forces at work that make it impossible 
for those who should understand to do 
so, which is certainly strange because 
they are bright intelligent people. 

Mr. President, I will yield back the 
remainder of my time and when my 
friend moves to table I want him to 
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know that I intend to seek a rollcall 
vote because I cannot imagine anyone 
who would not be ashamed really to 
vote against this. 

They should be if they do. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I believe 
that authorizing demonstration grants 
to assist local educational agencies in 
coordinating support services to chil- 
dren and youth is a worthy goal. Un- 
fortunately, this amendment would 
impose inflexible requirements on 
local education agencies which seek to 
apply for these demonstration grants. 

For example, this amendment would 
mandate that local educational coun- 
cils which apply for a demonstration 
grant include a range of public offi- 
cials and private citizens with a variety 
of specialties. However, under the lan- 
guage of the amendment, if a local 
educational council has people to fill 
19 of the specified slots, but does not 
have a person for the 20 slot, then 
that agency—regardless of how suited 
it might otherwise be for the project 
and regardless of how great might oth- 
erwise be the need—would not be eligi- 
ble to apply for the grant. 

This amendment would be useful if 
it were less rigid. For that reason, I 
will vote against the Wilson amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PELL. I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time now 
and am glad to have a rollcall vote. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator can yield 
his time. Whatever the distinguished 
chairman wishes, there is going to be a 
rollcall vote. 

Mr. PELL. Sure. So does the Senator 
yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. PELL. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
table. 

Mr. WILSON. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. IS 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island to 
lay on the table the amendment of the 
Senator from California. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 9 Leg.] 


YEAS—51 
Adams Byrd Dodd 
Baucus Coats Exon 
Biden Conrad Ford 
Boren Cranston Fowler 
Bryan Daschle Glenn 
Bumpers DeConcini Gore 
Burdick Dixon Graham 
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Harkin Levin Reid 
Hollings Lieberman Riegle 
Humphrey Matsunaga Robb 
Inouye Metzenbaum Rockefeller 
Johnston Mikulski Rudman 
Kennedy Mitchell Sanford 
Kerrey Moynihan Sarbanes 
Kerry Nunn Sasser 
Kohl Pell Simon 
Leahy Pryor Wirth 
NAYS—49 
Armstrong Gorton McConnell 
Bentsen Gramm Murkowski 
Bingaman Grassley Nickles 
Bond Hatch Packwood 
Boschwitz Hatfield Pressler 
Bradley Heflin Roth 
Breaux Heinz Shelby 
Burns Helms Simpson 
Chafee Jeffords Specter 
Cochran Kassebaum Stevens 
Cohen Kasten Symms 
D'Amato Lautenberg Thurmond 
Danforth Lott Wallop 
Dole Lugar Warner 
Domenici Mack Wilson 
Durenberger McCain 
Garn McClure 


So the motion to lay on the table 
was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
motion to lay on the table was agreed 
to. 
Mr. DODD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the committee sub- 
stitute amendment, as amended. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, wil 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
me 2 minutes? 

Mr. PELL. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. HOHNSTON. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 2088 
are located in today's Recorp under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.“) 


PROVIDING FOR ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE TWO HOUSES 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House Concurrent Resolution 256, the 
adjournment resolution, now at the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Srmon). The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
256) providing for the adjournment of 
the two Houses. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 256) was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the concurrent resolution was agreed 
to, 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE ACT 
OF 1989 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, what is the 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the committee sub- 
stitute amendment, as amended, The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1246 
(Purpose: To amend the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chairm, both personally and pro- 
fessionally. 

Mr. President, I send an amendment 
to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS,] proposes an amendment numbered 
1246. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 118, line 5, insert "public" after 
"the". 

On page 118, line 5, insert "public school" 
after “all.” 

On page 119, line 3, insert "for competen- 
cy in a discipline" after "standards". 

On page 119, line 4, insert "public schools" 
after "the". 

On page 119, line 12, beginning with “has” 
strike all through line 14 and insert "means 
a public school which provides elementary 
education, as determined under State law.“ 

On page 119, line 15, beginning with has“ 
strike all through line 17, and insert means 
a public school which provides secondary 
education, as determined under State law, 
except that it does not include any educa- 
tion provided beyond grade 12.". 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, it 
became quite apparent last night that 
a majority in this body is content with 
allowing a union-dominated National 
Board to set standards for the public 
teaching professions. 

While the Board has said publicly 
that the standards will be voluntary, 
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and that word voluntary has been run 
through this Chamber time and time 
again during the debate on this piece 
of legislation, what do the unions say? 
They are unabashedly saying that 
they intend to have the States adopt 
the Board's future standards as de 
facto State licensing standards. 

Those are the facts. 

From the point of view of this Sena- 
tor, I am concerned that with the 
overwhelming union influence on the 
National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards, the Board will 
not promulgate truly rigorous and 
meaningful standards in light of the 
teachers' union's overwhelming oppo- 
sition to the many attempts by the 
States in the past to implement writ- 
ten competency tests. 

But all of that was last night's 
debate, Mr. President. I do not intend 
to go into it again. What I do want to 
discuss—and I think that I am obliged 
to discuss—is the question of whether 
the Senate intends to permit the Na- 
tional Board to use Federal funds to 
develop standards for private school- 
teachers and home-schooling parents. 

Therefore, the pending amendment 
would stipulate that the National 
Board's activities will be confined to 
developing standards for the public el- 
ementary and secondary schoolteach- 
ers, and, if this amendment is agreed 
to, the Board will be prohibited by law 
from using Federal funds for activities 
directly related to developing compe- 
tency assessments or certification re- 
quirements for private schoolteachers 
or parents who teach their children at 
home. 

Ithink we ought to write it in indeli- 
bly, unmistakably, and that is the pur- 
pose of this amendment. 

The point is this, Mr. President. Par- 
ents who have been their children out 
of the public school system essentially 
pay twice to educate their children 
since, in addition to paying the cost of 
their children's private education, 
they must also pay taxes to support 
the public school system. Most of the 
parents who make such sacrifices do 
so for religious or academic reasons, 
and those who teach their own chil- 
dren at home or put them in religious 
private schools for religious reasons 
disagree with erroneous Supreme 
Court decisions prohibiting even vol- 
untary religious activities in the public 
schools. They do not want their chil- 
dren educated in an environment 
devoid of religious content or in an en- 
vironment that is implicitly—and in 
many instances virulently—prejudiced 
against religious beliefs. 

Many parents, religious and nonreli- 
gious, also prefer to take their chil- 
dren out of the public schools because 
they disagree with the educational 
theories and philosophies prevailing 
these days in the public schools. 

Such parents will hardly be interest- 
ed in applying to the National Board 
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for certification when the Board's 
bylaws ensure that a majority of its 
composition at all times will be public 
Schoolteachers. You may not agree 
with these parents, but that is the way 
they feel, and their feelings ought to 
be respected by the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, it is particularly en- 
lightening that even though private 
school and home-schooled children 
currently constitute between 15 and 20 
percent of the Nation's total student 
population, only one—only one—of the 
National Board's 60-odd members 
comes from the private school sector, 
and even then that member does not 
speak for the concerns of religious 
schools or home-schooling parents. 

Mr. President, I must assume that 
most of us agree that parents who are 
willing to endure great additional per- 
sonal expense and sacrifice in order to 
seek out an alternative to public edu- 
cation should be permitted to do so if 
they wish. After all, this is supposed to 
be a free country. And once these par- 
ents find and pay for alternative ways 
of teaching their children, they should 
not be required to turn their private 
schools and homes into clones of the 
public school system. 

Mr. President, that is what they are 
trying to get away from. Agree with 
them or not, they have that right as 
Americans. But this is precisely what 
the public school professionals are 
trying to force upon them, forcing 
them to knuckle under to what some- 
body else thinks is best for their chil- 
dren. 

For example, the National Board 
itself has declared that one of its pur- 
poses is to dispel the myth "that any 
modestly educated person with some 
instinct for nurturing has the requisite 
qualifications to teach.” 

The Lord knows what all that 
means, but I think I know what it 
means. It means, as I said over and 
over again yesterday and last evening 
on this floor, that what this crowd is 
after is monopoly power and control 
financed by the taxpayers of the 
United States of America. 

By definition, most home-schooling 
parents are, I suppose, modestly edu- 
cated people who have an instinct and 
desire to nurture their children. So, if 
I were them, I would be greatly 
alarmed by the Board’s statement as 
to its purpose in this regard. 

Mr. President, what would be more 
disturbing to this Senator would be 
the boldness with which the rest of 
the public school teaching profession 
declares their hostility to the exist- 
ence of private schools and home- 
schools outside their control. 

The NEA as recently as 1984 said 
that “Nonpublic school instructional 
personnel must be credentialed’’—and 
between the lines that means by 
them according to minimum stand- 
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ards"—again decided by them—''com- 
parable to and comparable with those 
applied in certifying public educators.” 

The National Education Association 
also believes that private K-12 educa- 
tional institutions must employ teach- 
ers who hold public educator certifica- 
tion. 

Do you see where that leads us, Mr. 
President? Taking everything away 
from these people who are paying 
double to educate their children, 
taking away all of their rights. The 
NEA is saying, We will decide who is 
or is not competent to teach your chil- 
dren, not you." 

So, Mr. President, the problem here 
for private schools, particularly reli- 
gious schools, is that a public teaching 
certificate is usually contingent upon 
an individual's having graduated from 
an accredited teachers college. Of 
course, the NEA does not want any 
teachers college to be accredited 
unless that college teaches “pedagogi- 
cal" theories and other matters which 
border on nonsense. 

The NEA also does not want teach- 
ers colleges to be accredited if they are 
overly involved in teaching religion. I 
happen to be one of those who thinks 
that the Supreme Court stood itself on 
its ear when it yielded to Madalyn 
Murray O'Hair and took school prayer 
out of the public schools of America. 
In terms of the effectiveness of the 
schools, the respect for the schools, 
the participation by parents, and the 
deterioration of schools, I think they 
all could be charted on a graph down- 
ward after that decision. When we 
took every element of religion out of 
our schools, we set them on a slippery 
slope, as evidenced by the state of edu- 
cation in this country today. 

Mr. President, the point is that the 
many teachers colleges in this country 
were established precisely because 
their founders did not believe in such 
"educational theories." So in many in- 
stances they felt—just as many reli- 
gious school and home-schooling par- 
ents do—that such theories are anti- 
thetical to their religious beliefs. But 
here we have the specter of the NEA, 
advocating that graduates from reli- 
gious teachers colleges should be pro- 
hibited from teaching anywhere, even 
in elementary or secondary schools be- 
longing to the teachers college's same 
denomination. 

Mr. President, the NEA is equally 
unequivocal in its opposition to home- 
schooling parents. The NEA at its con- 
vention in New Orleans in 1988 adopt- 
ed a resolution stating that the NEA 
“believed that home-schooling pro- 
grams cannot provide the child with a 
comprehensive education experience.” 

I am sure that comes as news to the 
many parents who have observed over 
the years that the vast majority of 
public schoolteachers spend more time 
trying to keep order in the classroom 
than in instructing the students. 
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Mr. President, I mentioned yester- 
day that Mrs. Helms and I have an 
older daughter who is a school princi- 
pal. Later on this year she will be prin- 
cipal of two schools simultaneously, an 
elementary school, and a middle 
school, as it is called. Yes, their school 
is connected with the Episcopal 
Church. My daughter began as a 
public schoolteacher, but she realized 
that she was doing nothing for the 
students because the problem was 
keeping order, and most of her time 
was consumed with keeping order, fill- 
ing out forms, and doing things that 
schoolteachers in years past never had 
to bother with. Back then teachers 
could teach. But the problem with 
public education as we have allowed it 
to develop in this country is that the 
schools are not teaching. 

You see all sorts of comparisons be- 
tween America’s young people, and 
those of other countries, which show 
that the public schools are not teach- 
ing our children properly. For in- 
stance, compare the students in Japan 
in terms of their knowledge of tech- 
nology with students in this country 
and I am afraid it will be all too evi- 
dent that our students do not measure 
up. 
Mr. President, this past Friday, I 
flew to Raleigh, NC, with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Presi- 
dent is earnestly trying to do some- 
thing about the educational deficien- 
cies. We stopped at North Carolina 
State University, which is a great uni- 
versity, and specifically we visited the 
part of the university that emphasizes 
semiconductors. When we walked in, I 
was surprised to see that most of the 
people, I gathered, were not even U.S. 
students. I remember one very bright 
and personable young man who knew 
all about the semiconductors. And he 
was the one chosen to explain the 
semiconductors to the President of the 
United States. The young man had on 
a white jacket, and he spoke meticu- 
lously. He is from Taiwan. 

Do not let anybody try to tell this 
Senator that the intervention of the 
Federal Government into the educa- 
tional processes of this country has 
not done decided damage. That is the 
reason you have home-schooling. That 
is the reason you have so many par- 
ents paying twice to give their chil- 
dren a little more in terms of educa- 
tion. That is why you have so many 
protests about title X that this Senate 
insisted time and time again yesterday 
must remain in the bill. 

Mr. President, I said at the outset of 
my remarks yesterday that if we 
wanted to go to final passage on this 
bill all we had to do was take title X 
out and thereby give the President of 
the United States the bill he originally 
sent to Congress. But by repeated 
votes, rollcall votes, the teachers 
unions prevailed. 
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I expect that Senators are going to 
hear quite a bit from people all over 
America once word finally gets out 
about what has been done in this 
Chamber in the last 24 hours. 

The point is Mr. President, that the 
private school and home-schooling 
parents have grounds for concern. 
Some say, as my friend from Connecti- 
cut said or at least implied yesterday, 
title X does not apply to private 
schools or home schools. But unless 
this amendment is adopted, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut is wrong. He 
may be sincere, and I am sure he is, 
but he is sincerely wrong. 

Senators should take note that title 
X's definition of elementary school" 
and secondary school" tracks exactly 
and precisely with the meanings given 
those terms by the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. And 
that act states that "an elementary 
school means a day of residential 
school which provides elementary in- 
struction." The word "residential" is 
of particular note since it unequivocal- 
ly brings home-schools within the pur- 
view of the National Board's activities. 
And the definition for secondary 
schools is exactly the same except for 
the word “elementary.” 

Mr. President, title X specifically au- 
thorizes the Board to develop teacher 
assessments and certification proce- 
dures for elementary and secondary 
schoolteachers.” 

Of course, according to the act's 
definitions which I just read that in- 
cludes private teachers and home- 
schooling parents who are providing 
elementary and secondary school in- 
struction. Those who disagree with me 
can protest all they wish, but we will 
eventually and ultimately see who is 
right. 

Other Senators may say that title X 
will not affect private schools and 
home-schools because religious school- 
teachers and parents would have to 
apply for Board certification. But such 
teachers and parents are not in the 
least interested in applying for such 
certification. In fact, it is the kind of 
philosophy driving the Board which 
prompted most of them to take their 
children out of the public schools in 
the first place. 

I want Senator Dopp to be exactly 
right. I want the Senate to say that 
Senator Dopp is exactly right in his 
contention that, as the act is written, 
that the National Board's activities 
will be confined to developing teacher 
assessment and certification require- 
ments for public school-teachers. I 
want it to be clear that the National 
Board cannot use Federal funds to de- 
velop certification or assessment 
standards for private schools or home- 
schooling parents. 

Mr. President, I do not want the 
NEA to be able to use standards ema- 
nating from federally funded entity as 
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ammunition in its efforts to force 
public school standards, methods, and 
philosophies on private religious 
schools and home-schooling parents. 
These are citizens who have desperate- 
ly tried to opt out of the public school 
system altogether. If left alone, they 
are more than willing to be judged by 
the educational progress of their stu- 
dents. That is a teacher competence 
standard that I am sure we will never 
see the National Board promulgate 
that competency standard for public 
school-teachers because the NEA 
would never accept it. Too many of its 
members would flunk. 

Mr. President, I urge Senators to go 
on record as protecting the rights of 
all parents to seek out alternatives to 
public education for their children, if 
they wish, with as little interference 
from Government as possible. That 
can be accomplished, or course, by 
adopting the pending amendment. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator will yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HELMS. I am glad to yield to 
my friend. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Is it not true 
that today, as a matter of fact, home- 
schools or private schools are not 
under any State requirement requiring 
competency or testing? 

Mr. HELMS. I do not believe it is 
true. I state this respectfully to my 
friend. The States regulate home- 
schools in many ways. In some States, 
one parent must have a college degree. 
In others, the children are required to 
take a test to see that they are doing 
at least as well as the public schools. 
In every instance so far, by the way, 
the home-schooled children do much 
better than the public school students. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Today, as it 
stands, do teachers in home schools 
have to meet any standards that a 
State may have regarding teaching re- 
quirements? 

Mr. HELMS. I suppose that varies 
from State to State. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Well the re- 
quirements do. I am asking, because I 
was not sure. I did not realize that pri- 
vate school-teachers or home school- 
teachers had to meet any existing 
State requirements. 

Mr. HELMS. Well, let me say for the 
Recorp that the State of Michigan, 
for example, has already acquiesced in 
the NEA's position and currently re- 
quires parents to hold a public school 
teacher's license before they can teach 
their own children at home. 

Mr. KERREY. Wil the Senator 
yield? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. 
happy to yield. 

Mr. KERREY. I am here to talk 
about something else, but I have some 
experience with that certification 
issue, both for the purposes of the 
Senator from North Carolina and the 
Senator from Kansas. I believe a half- 
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dozen States require—mine being one 
of them, and I tried to get that law 
changed unsuccessfully—advanced cer- 
tification before permission can be 
granted to teach either in a private or 
home school. 

Most of the States—I do not know 
the exact number—will permit testing 
of the students themselves to deter- 
mine whether or not the school is get- 
ting the job done. There are still a 
handful of States that require certifi- 
cation prior to that teacher being 
given permission to teach in school, 
whether a public, home, or a private 
school. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I thank the 
Senator from Nebraska. I thank the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been requested. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There appears to be a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permit- 
ted to speak on the underlying bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I rise, 
first of all, in support of S. 695. I be- 
lieve it is a worthy proposal being of- 
fered for serious Americans problems 
in our schools. I am pleased to be able 
to join in support of the Chair's legis- 
lation yesterday, which addresses the 
problem of adult illiteracy, because I 
believe it is a serious effort to deal 
with a serious problem. Those of you, 
including the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas, and others, who have 
spent an awful lot of time on this, I 
believe understand very well what 
ought to be done and what can be 
done. 

Mr. President, the worst dilemma for 
an elected official is to be caught be- 
tween the public's desire for a solution 
to a problem and our own ignorance of 
the problem itself. The squeeze of the 
proverbial rock of public sentiment 
and the resistance of a hardened mind 
is not uncommon in American politics. 

Sometimes, however, our dilemma is 
more accurately described by the 
Latin expression once passed on to me 
by Nebraska's super literate attorney 
general, Bob Spire. We are caught a 
fronte praecipitium a tergo lupi'"—be- 
tween the cliff in front and the wolves 
behind. 

Mr. President, the passage of the 
National Literacy Act yesterday is a 
good effort directed at a serious prob- 
lem. Today, we have before us a pro- 
posal by the President which is a good 
effort, too. 

The President has set the year 2000 
before us and has challenged us to 
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participate in the effort to achieve sev- 
eral astonishingly worthwhile objec- 
tives by that date. Leaving aside the 
question of whether a 9-year plan is a 
long term goal, I am concerned by the 
President's almost breathless enthusi- 
asm to accomplish all sorts of things 
by this day. 

President Bush, has become fasci- 
nated lately with the potential for 
harmonic convergence in the year 
2000. He wants to eliminate adult illit- 
eracy, reduce dropout rates to 10 per- 
cent, and advance 17-year-olds to the 
top of the industrial world's math and 
Science class by the dawning of that 
magical moment. 

We are rushing headlong toward the 
year 2000, trying to pass appropriate 
legislation along the way. Faster and 
faster we go while behind us are voters 
and pollsters tolling us to do some- 
thing about education. 

My fear, Mr. President, is that in- 
stead of finding the promised land in 
the year 2000, we will find a cliff. We 
will find we are at the edge of a preci- 
pice rushing headlong to our destruc- 
tion. The hard fact of the matter is— 
and we all know it—simply by passing 
legislation, we will not improve the lit- 
eracy of our adults and our children. 

It would be a great tragedy if—while 
the people are behind us—we took 
steps which do not lead to the im- 
provement of our schools. It would be 
tragic if we stood on the floor and only 
pretend to understand what is needed 
or to simply posture about the long 
term benefits. 

It would be a tragedy because we 
need to dramatically improve the qual- 
ity of American primary and second- 
ary education. The performance of our 
best teachers and students suggest 
what we could do; but the aggregate 
performance of all our students make 
it clear how far we have to go. I 
happen to be one of many Americans 
who the President of the United 
States referenced in Charlottesville 
when he said "Americans are ready for 
a radical change in their schools.“ I do 
not believe the President's proposals 
are up to that particular task. 

At their best, and indeed they can be 
good—given the proper oversight and 
funding—these legislative moves will 
improve things at the margin. At their 
worst, which I fear is more likely, they 
offer promise unsupportable by honest 
evaluation. 

In this case, we will have thrown a 
little more money at the problem, 
adding credibility to the conclusion of 
many parents and teachers that noth- 
ing can or will be done to add to the 
intellectual performance or capacity 
of the American student. And there is 
the very real possibility of strengthen- 
ing the two most formidable barriers 
facing America's teachers, parents, tax- 
payers, and pupils, and that is the bu- 
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reaucracy of education and regulation 
of education in this country. 

All the clearing houses, public-pri- 
vate partnerships, challenge grants, 
merit schools, alternative certification 
programs, and the rest, take us in 
many cases in the opposite direction 
suggested earlier by Secretary Cavo- 
zos. Apparently he is the concerned by 
bureaucracies in America’s schools, 
not in America's human capital. 

When I look at the long list of all 
the new and expanded ideas contained 
in two education bills being considered 
this week, the words of an old Musco- 
vite man who was commenting on the 
Soviet Communist party come to 
mind. He said: 

When the mouth is eating more food than 
both hands can hold it is time to shut the 
mouth. 

Mr. President, I feel the same way 
now about our education policy. It is 
time for us to shut our mouths and 
put a lot more money into the hands 
of teachers, principals, and parents 
who are struggling against great odds. 
There are 40 million students in Amer- 
ica's 16,000 primary and secondary 
school districts; they need a lot more 
than we are prepared to give them this 
week. 

They wil need a comprehensive 
effort which, I believe, must be cen- 
tered around encouraging the most in- 
novative, creative and promising edu- 
cational programs around the country. 

In the near future I plan to intro- 
duce legislation establishing an Educa- 
tion Trust Corporation which at- 
tempts to accomplish that objective. I 
believe radical changes are needed but 
I believe the Federal Government is 
going to have to be an active partner; 
otherwise, those radical changes will 
not occur.% 

My proposal in many ways is anala- 
gous to the Resolution Trust Corpora- 
tion in that both establish a source of 
funds to address the problem and 
make sure that problem is addressed 
in an adequate way. 

We must understand that housing, 
health care, transportation, public li- 
braries and parks, and job retraining 
are more important than they have 
ever been in the struggle to educate 
our children. As important as good law 
enforcement is we will not educate our 
children by promising them good shel- 
ter only if they end up doing hard 
time. 

We must struggle against our own 
schedules and ages to understand 
what it is like to be a teacher or a 
principal today. The heroic effort of 
our best must be joined by us. We 
must stand shoulder to shoulder with 
our school leaders to fight for better 
pay, improved working conditions, and 
the opportunity to be held accounta- 
ble for their performance. 

We must examine the status of 
American productivity and connect 
American educational effort with the 
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daunting task of reversing an almost 
two decade decline which threatens 
the standard of living of all of us. 

Mr. President, you, above all people, 
have not only spoken but written at 
length about declining productivity in 
United States of America, and under- 
stand how crucial it is for us to con- 
nect our educational achievement with 
our economic gain and our economic 
machine. 

When I graduated from high school 
in 1961, the statistics said I would 
double my standard of living in 20 
years, but today's graduate, the person 
who graduates from school in 1990, 
statistics say that that individual will 
have the opportunity to double his 
standard of living in 120 years. 

Additionally, we must make certain 
that our Tax Code simultaneously re- 
wards long-term productivity and pro- 
vides a fair shake for middle America. 
We must turn back those greedy 
friends who approach the Federal tax 
trough for exemptions, deductions, or 
lower rates that amount in the end to 
welfare for the rich. 

We must stop the annual charade of 
talking about $100 billion deficits in 
January while knowing we will in- 
crease the national debt by $300 bil- 
lion in October. Mr. President, it is a 
fatal hypocrisy for us to promise edu- 
cational improvement with these 
grand legislative measures at the same 
time we understand that our fiscal 
policies force interest rates higher, 
shift wealth away from those Ameri- 
cans upon whom we depend as we 
compete with the world, and worse of 
all burdened today's children with the 
debt of our consumption today. 

In short, Mr. President, if we have 
any real expectation, desire, or hope 
to stand on the edge of the year 2000 
looking back on the work we did in the 
year 1990 with the pride of mature 
men and women who gave their all to 
the cause of preparing a better world 
for their children we will have to do 
more than pass a few education bills. 

I yield the floor, and I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas for permitting me to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have 
studied this amendment and find it a 
very interesting one. As I understand 
it, it says that a teacher at a private 
school or home school could not take 
the examination to be certified. I am a 
trustee and have been a trustee of a 
private school, and we have no certifi- 
cation requirements, to the best of my 
knowledge, for any of our teachers at 
that school. 

As of now a teacher, if she wanted to 
and if this basic legislation is passed, 
could go ahead and take the test to be 
certified. She does not have to, but she 
has that privilege. I think the passage 
of this amendment could prevent her 
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from having that privilege and that 
right, and I think that would be an 
error. 

I would hope we could adjust the 
legislation or amend it in such a way 
that it would not interfere with the 
present practice in private schools or 
in home teaching. 

The present procedure is that the 
Board certifies teachers, not schools, 
and sometimes in our discussions we 
forget that the individuals being certi- 
fied are not the schools but they are 
actually the teachers. 

This amendment would place a re- 
striction on teachers who move from 
public to private schools or, to give the 
example I just did, move from private 
school to a public school. 

When we certify doctors, we do not 
restrict that certification to practice in 
a public hospital. I think that that 
analogy is pretty correct here, that 
when teachers get certified they 
Should be certified without the re- 
quirement that they must teach in a 
public school. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
time be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I did not 
know we are under a time agreement. I 
yield such time as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from North Caroli- 
na. 

Mr. President, I have sought recog- 
nition to address the pending amend- 
ment and to speak more broadly on 
the questions which were discussed 
yesterday in a series of amendments 
which sought to limit the funding for 
the National Board for Professional 
Teachers and also to change the com- 
position to provide for open bidding on 
such funding. 

In my votes yesterday, I opposed the 
reduction in the $25 million figure and 
I also opposed providing for a change 
in the composition of the Board be- 
cause of the very considerable 
progress which has been made already 
following the Carnegie Task Force 
report on teaching as a profession 
which was issued in 1986. With respect 
to funding, at this juncture I am not 
sure how much that funding should 
be, but with an authorization provided 
in this legislation there can always be 
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a tailoring during the appropriations 
process. I am the ranking Republican 
on the Subcommittee on Labor. 
Health and Human Services and Edu- 
cation, so we can address the funding 
issue more closely at that time. 

As I listen to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina earlier today, 
I share his frustration in the educa- 
tional system in America. I comment- 
ed to him in the Cloakroom a few mo- 
ments ago about my own observations 
in a classroom taught by my wife, 
Joan Specter, as to what Senator 
HELMS had observed or commented 
about with his own daughter. 

I visited the classroom on one occa- 
sion many years ago and it was similar 
to that of a track and field event. The 
teacher was really a warden of a small 
institution. 

We do know that our educational 
process in this country is in a state of 
disrepair and in tremendous need, and 
it is one which requires our very devot- 
ed attention. I compliment my distin- 
guished colleague from North Caroli- 
na for the close attention which he 
has paid to it and his efforts to try im- 
prove the situation. In addition, I com- 
pliment my colleague, the  distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM] and the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, Sena- 
tor PELL, as we struggle here today to 
try to find some ways to improve this 
system and it is very hard to do. 

I have struggled with the issues 
which were presented yesterday. It is 
very difficult because we were in the 
midst of hearings on the nomination 
of Clarence Thomas and it was back 
and forth from the floor on a series of 
amendments, talking to my colleagues 
in the well, on the floor, trying to 
reach some conclusion. With the help 
of my very excellent staff assistant, 
Earthamae Issac, I cast the votes I did 
yesterday and wanted to comment 
very briefly today on the pending 
amendment. 

I have been impressed with the work 
which has been done by the Carnegie 
Task Force on Teaching as a Profes- 
sion. It issued an extensive report in 
1986 entitled “A Nation Prepared: 
Teachers for the 21st Century." That 
report calls for the establishment of a 
National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards. I have noted that 
there is considerable private funding 
which has already been advanced, a $5 
million, 5-year grant from the Carne- 
gie Corp. in New York. The National 
Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards was launched as a result of 
that. There has been additional fund- 
ing in excess of $6 million: $3 million 
from the Lilly Foundation, $1 million 
from the Ford Foundation, $75,000 
from  Charlson Research, $500,000 
from AT&T, $500,000 from the Chrys- 
ler Corp. $500,000 from Du Pont, 
$500,000 from Xerox, and many other 
contributions. 
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When we are looking at Federal 
funding, we are looking at it in the 
context of very considerable private 
funding. I think it is a very important 
public-private partnership which is in 
process here. So that when we look at 
this authorization for $25 million, it is 
in the context of others having put up 
considerable money from the private 
sector. 

I have noted the composition of this 
Board. I heard some of my colleagues 
complain yesterday about a Board 
dominated by folks which were anti- 
thetical to this particular Member's 
point of view, let me put it that way, 
charitably and diplomatically. 

As I look at the composition of this 
Board, it is very diversified and there 
is no monopoly of power anywhere. 
Some may complain about the partici- 
pation of some groups, but as I look 
over this Board of 64 members, the 
American Federation of Teachers has 
7 members; the National Education 
Association has 7 members; 14 mem- 
bers represent specialty and discipli- 
nary associations, such as the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
The remaining 21 directors include 
Governors, State legislators, local and 
State school board members, chief 
State school officers, superintendents, 
principals, community and business 
leaders, parents, and outstanding indi- 
viduals from higher education. That 
looks to me like it is a pretty repre- 
sentative Board. Obviously this is not 
an allocation of Federal money to 
some special interest groups which are 
going to have their own interests at 
heart as opposed to the public inter- 
est. 

I discussed some of these issues with 
Mr. Albert Shanker of the American 
Federation of Teachers some time ago, 
and others who are in this group. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
note the participation of three very 
distinguished Pennsylvanians, which is 
something this Senator considers, al- 
though it is not dispositive. We have 
had representations from three mem- 
bers of my State whose word I value 
highly. 

Martha Dolfi is on the Board. She 
teaches math and language arts in the 
Brookline Elementary Teachers 
Center in Pittsburgh. Ms. Dolfi was 
the 1986 Pennsylvania Teacher of the 
Year. 

Another Board member is Mr. Alan 
K. Campbell, executive vice president 
and vice chairman of the board of 
ARA Services, Inc., in Philadelphia. 
He is former Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission and former Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment. 

In addition, Miss Helen E. Martin, 
who teaches Earth and space science 
to seniors and juniors at the Union- 
ville High School in Pennsylvania. She 
has come to my office on a couple of 
occasions. She and her students have a 
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unique process for a weather satellite 
tracking station which they use to 
track American and Russian satellites. 

This is a teacher who is in the 
trenches. She really, I think, knows 
what is going on. 

From these three Board members I, 
frankly, have a lot of confidence in 
what they are doing. And the concern 
I have about the amendments which 
have been pending so far is a concern 
that we would start over from scratch. 
This Board is now ready to commence 
the intensive research and develop- 
ment program that will enable it. to 
issue the first certificates to teachers 
in 1993. That is why, notwithstanding 
the able arguments presented by the 
proponents of the bill for opening up 
the competition, it seems to me we 
should not take a step away from the 
Board, which already is in existence; 
and that if we forfeit these 3 years of 
work, we will start all over again, forc- 
ing a setback of this important 
project. 

The whole project, Mr. President, of 
establishing high and rigorous stand- 
ards for what teachers should know 
and be able to do is a very lofty goal. 
And this certification, I think, has sig- 
nificant promise to advance education- 
al goals and to improve the quality of 
our teachers and the quality of educa- 
tion in America. 

This is an issue which, of course, the 
Senate must pass on without being ex- 
perts in the field. I have not had the 
opportunity to attend the hearings or 
to delve with the depth which the 
committee has which has presented 
this proposal. 

When the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina offers the cur- 
rent amendment, as best I understand 
it, that would preclude private schools 
from participating in the certification 
program. My own sense is they do not 
have to if they do not want to. I would 
be reluctant however, to see a Federal 
bar, if I accurately understand this 
amendment. A Federal prohibition 
which would rule out participation in 
this certification process if anyone, 
any school, private or home school, 
wishes to undertake that. 

I do agree with the rest of the com- 
ment that we ought not to force it on 
private schools or on home schools. 
But if they wish to do so on a volun- 
tary basis, at least at this stage of the 
debate, I have not seen forceful rea- 
sons which ought to preclude its avail- 
ability, if they choose to undertake it. 

Mr. President, although considerable 
debate has occurred regarding title X 
of S. 695, the Educational Excellence 
Act, not enough attention has been fo- 
cused on the public/private partner- 
ship nature of this initiative. 

In 1986 the Carnegie Task Force on 
Teaching as a Profession issued its 
report ‘‘A Nation Prepared: Teachers 
for the 21st Century," which called for 
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the establishment of a National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards. 
One year later, with a $5 million, 5- 
year grant from the Carnegie Corp. of 
New York, the National Board for Pro- 
fessional Teaching Standards was 
launched. 

The National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards is an independent, 
nonprofit, nonpartisan organization 
governed by a 64-person board of di- 
rectors. Two-thirds of the board must 
be teaching professionals—32 of whom 
must be elementary and secondary 
school teachers—with 7 members rep- 
resenting the American Federation of 
Teachers; 7 members representing the 
National Education Association: 14 
members representing specialty and 
disciplinary associations; for example, 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics; and 14 members must be out- 
standing teachers. The remaining 21 
directors include Governors, State leg- 
islators, local and State school board 
members, chief State school officers, 
superintendents, principals, communi- 
ty and business leaders, parents and 
outstanding individuals from higher 
education. 

Three of the current board members 
are Pennsylvanians: First, Martha 
Dolfi, teachers math and language 
arts at the Brookline Elementary 
Teachers Center in Pittsburgh. Ms. 
Dolfi was the 1986 Pennsylvania 
Teacher of the Year. Second, Alan K. 
Campbell is executive vice president 
and vice chairman of the board of 
ARA Services, Inc, in Philadelphia. He 
is a former chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and former director of 
the Office of Personnel Management. 
And third, Helen E. Martin teaches 
earth and space science to juniors and 
seniors at the Unionville High School 
in Pennsylvania. Ms. Martin and her 
students built and now operate a 
weather satellite tracking station, 
which they use to track American and 
Russian satellites, and which has en- 
abled them to follow hurricanes. 

The purpose of the National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards is 
to establish high and rigorous stand- 
ards for what teachers should know 
and be able to do, to certify teachers 
who meet those standards, and to ad- 
vance other education reforms to im- 
prove student learning in the schools. 
The certification will be offered on a 
voluntary basis, and will be designed 
for experienced teachers. Such certifi- 
cation is meant to complement, not re- 
place, State systems of mandatory li- 
censure, which set minimum standards 
for beginning teachers. 

Mr. President, in addition to the $5 
million grant from the Carnegie Corp., 
the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards has received 
other gifts and  pledges totaling 
$6,425,000. These include: $3 million 
from the Lilly Foundation; $1 million 
from the Ford Foundation; $75,000 
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from  Charlson Research; $500,000 
from AT&T; $500,000 from Chrysler 
Corp. $500,000 from Du Pont: 
$500,000 from Xerox; $150,000 from 
RJR Nabisco; $100,000 from ARA 
Services; and $100,000 from Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

The corporate contributions totaling 
$3,350,000 have been raised this year 
and represent slightly more than a 
quarter of the $10 billion the Board 
plans to raise from the business com- 
munity in 1990. The 1990 corporate 
campaign is being chaired by David 
Kearns, chairman and CEO of the 
Xerox Corp., and Richard E. Heckert, 
retired chairman and CEO of E.I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., both of whom 
are members of the National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards. 

Mr. President, there is ample prece- 
dence for providing Federal funds for 
private nonprofit organizations: the 
Close Up Foundation, the American 
Red Cross, and the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting are only three ex- 
amples of private organizations receiv- 
ing Federal support. The funds would 
be used for research and development 
purposes and could not be used for ad- 
ministrative costs. In addition, the Na- 
tional Board for Professional Teach- 
ing Standards will conduct an open 
competition for research grants. Re- 
quests for Proposals [RFP’s] will be 
published in the Federal Register, en- 
suring that the research community is 
aware of the availability of funds, and 
the procedure for obtaining these 
funds. Further, the Board’s research 
agenda must be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of Education, the director of 
the National Science Foundation, and 
the National Research Council for 
Comment and Review. 

Mr. President, the Board for Profes- 
sional Teaching Standards has already 
developed policies regarding certifica- 
tion standards, assessment processes, 
and education reform issues. The 
Board is now ready to commence the 
intensive research and development 
program that will enable it to issue 
the first certificates to teachers in 
1993. This issue is too important to the 
future of education in this country, to 
forfeit 3 years of work and start all 
over again. I believe that our col- 
leagues on the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee have given this 
issue careful consideration. Further, I 
believe that the willingness of the pri- 
vate sector, including the business 
community to invest in the work pro- 
posed by the Board should be 
matched, to the extent possible, by the 
Federal Government. The future of 
teachers and therefore of education in 
this country is irrevocably tied to our 
future ability to be internationally 
competitive. This is a national prob- 
lem, and it demands a national re- 
sponse. 

In the fiscal year 1990 Labor, HHS, 
Education and related agencies appro- 
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priations bill, Congress provided $5 
million for the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards, 
pending authorization of such legisla- 
tion. The private sector has demon- 
strated strong leadership in the devel- 
opment of this vehicle to professional- 
ize teaching and to help attract and 
retain talented people in teaching. It 
is now up to the Federal Government 
to contribute to this effort. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
public/private sector initiative. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has made some very thoughtful obser- 
vations. I particularly appreciate his 
comments regarding the composition 
of the Board. I introduced the names 
in the Recorp yesterday because I 
think there are many distinguished 
men and women who are serving on 
that Board. 

I know this whole area, education, is 
of great interest to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, as it is to all of us. My 
opposition to the Board of Profession- 
al Standards, as it is so construed, is, 
for one, if the teachers themselves be- 
lieve this is important, the funding 
should come from the profession 
itself, as doctors have done for their 
specialty board credentials. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
exactly right. It is a matching, dollar 
for dollar, as a matter of fact, between 
public and private funds. Many in:the 
business community are very support- 
ive and have already, as the Senator 
pointed out, put in a sizable amount of 
funding for this endeavor. 

I think it will have the ability to en- 
hance professionalism and criterion 
standards, which I think are very im- 
portant. But I also believe this is 
really not the heart of the matter as 
far as trying to determine and support 
and increase the recognition and qual- 
ity of teachers who are in our system 
today. 

It is for that reason I felt there were 
other things that perhaps our energies 
and talents could be channeled into at 
this point that would be more benefi- 
cial. But I certainly think the points 
raised are valid ones and important 
ones. 

Mr. SPECTER. Wil the distin- 
guished Senator yield for a question? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I will be happy 
to. 
Mr. SPECTER. On the amendment 
which the Senator proposed yester- 
day, as I understood it from our infor- 
mal discussions in the well, the Sena- 
tor would have had the Board consti- 
tuted by competitive bidding or open 
offers. 

Who would have made the decision 
as to the ultimate composition of the 
board under the amendment which 
the Senator proposed yesterday. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. The Secretary 
of Education. And I would just add, 
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the competitive bidding. I think there 
were a lot of concerns that we do pro- 
vide funds without competitive bid- 
ding—and I am not sure this group 
would not have been the ones that 
would have been selected, because 
they have already done so much work. 

But I just think it behooves us, 
whenever we can, to encourage the 
competitive process. That is why I 
made that suggestion. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Senator 
for that response, and that was my un- 
derstanding, that it would have been a 
decision made by the Secretary of 
Education. It was with great reluc- 
tance I opposed that amendment of 
Senator KASSEBAUM because of my 
high regard for her work and custom- 
ary deference for her decisions con- 
cerning her committee work. 

But it seemed to me when I took a 
look at what the Carnegie Task Force 
had done in 1986, it would force the 
initiative to start over from scratch. 
We have a very able Secretary of Edu- 
cation. But I think there is a high 
value to encouraging foundations like 
Carnegie to undertake this kind of 
work and if we, the Congress, came in 
at this stage and said, well, we do not 
like your Board and we do not like 
your activities, for one reason or an- 
other, that would discourage activities 
like those of the Carnegie Foundation. 

If there was some very positive 
reason, if they had done something 
wrong, or if they had a board which 
was not adequate, then I think it 
would be our duty to say so. But at 
least presumptively, given the three 
members I identified and the composi- 
tion of the Board and the presidents, 
where we have private and nonprivate 
organizations. In addition, we have the 
Close Up Foundation, organization 
like Organization for Public Broad- 
casting, even the American Red Cross, 
where we have in the private sector 
very positive activities. 

It just seemed to me in light of the 
urgency of the need for improvements 
in education and the work already 
done, on balance I wanted to stay with 
what the Carnegie Task Force had 
done since they had put substantial 
money into it. Other foundations had 
taken a look at it, prominent people. 
We can always handle, in the appro- 
priations process, further limitations if 
we think they are appropriate. 

I know these are complex decisions. 
I appreciate the work which Senator 
KASSEBAUM and others have done. I 
thank the Senator for her comments. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. And I thank the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
comments in this debate. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum with the time to be equal- 
ly divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PELL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Michigan have 
5 minutes not to be charged against 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, earlier 
today we adopted a very important 
amendment which will authorize $10 
million for grants to local communities 
to provide drug abuse resistance edu- 
cation. I want to spend a moment 
saying why this is such an important 
program. 

One of the most exciting and impor- 
tant aspects of our Nation's war on 
drugs is the growing awareness and 
the growing toughness of our young 
people. In elementary schools and 
high schools, just saying no is no 
longer just rhetoric; it is struggling to 
be reality. In community after commu- 
nity in my State of Michigan and 
around the country, drug free is be- 
coming the way to be. 

Families deserve the lion's share of 
the credit for the turnaround that we 
are beginning to see in some places. 
There never will be a substitute for 
the active involvement of parents. In 
the schools where the social pressures 
on young people are the greatest, re- 
sistance to drugs has a chance to 
become a new standard of behavior. 

One proven way to improve our odds 
to clean up our schools and give young 
people the tools of confidence and 
self-esteem to say no is the DARE Pro- 
gram. DARE is a 17-week program led 
by law enforcement officers to teach 
fifth and sixth graders how to resist 
drugs. The program has four major 
goals: Providing accurate information 
about alcohol and drugs, teaching stu- 
dents decisionmaking skills, showing 
them how to resist peer pressure, and 
giving them ideas for alternatives to 
drug use. 

The DARE Program is unique in en- 
couraging law enforcement officers to 
spend time directly with the students. 
This creates contact from classroom to 
playground to lunchroom, creates a 
sense of partnership and citizenship 
that can last a lifetime. Along the way, 
the truth about drugs replaces the 
myths and an entirely new form of 
peer pressure arises in our schools. 

Michigan started implementing the 
DARE Program in 1987. Already the 
State police and other local law en- 
forcement agencies have reached 
thousands of fifth and sixth graders. 
There are over 150 trained DARE law 
enforcement personnel teaching drug 
resistance to 250 elementary schools, 
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430 fifth grade classes and almost 300 
sixth grade classes. 

Last year the DARE Program 
reached 20,000 youngsters in Michigan 
and this year the State police expect 
that the program will reach over 
40,000 youngsters. 

Mr. President, one of the most im- 
pressive aspects of the Michigan pro- 
gram is that it is funded by private 
donors almost exclusively. However, as 
impressive as that is, there are still 
more students that we need to reach 
and in this the Federal Government 
ought to help. This amendment would 
provide that additional assistance. 

Americans can win the war on drugs 
and will do it by keeping our children 
off drugs. DARE has given thousands 
of Michigan children the tools to say 
"no" and an important new relation- 
ship with police officers. DARE is on 
the frontlines, and that is where Fed- 
eral money for the war on drugs 
should be spent. 

I thank my friend from Rhode 
Island. I thank the Chair. I yield the 
floor. I note the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes of my time to the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Mississippi for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, 
the Subcommittee on Education, Sena- 
tor PELL, for yielding this time. 

I am hoping that we can work out an 
agreement on this issue where we can 
clearly spell out in the bill the need 
for an understanding that nothing in 
this legislation seeks to abolish or in 
any way adversely affect teaching in 
homes or private schools. That effort 
is a challenge we are finding out, but 
we are working on that and I think 
people are trying to come together on 
some language there to get that un- 
derstanding reflected in language that 
everybody can agree with. That is 
what is happening right now, Mr. 
President. 

But I think this also illustrates how, 
while we may not agree on exact lan- 
guage, for instance, in this amendment 
right now, we are hoping we can come 
to an agreement. We all agree that 
education efforts need to be improved. 
I think the debate that we had on the 
Education Excellence Act today, and 
yesterday as well, has shown that Sen- 
ators are strongly committed to sup- 
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porting the effort to improve our Na- 
tion's schools, to improve teaching, to 
improve recruitment of teachers. 
trying to attract the better minds in 
our country to a career in education— 
these are goals that we all share. 

Just the other day, for example, I 
was noticing an op-ed piece, an editori- 
al in the Northeast Mississippi Daily 
Journal by Tom Pittman, who is the 
editor of that fine newspaper. He con- 
cludes with a sentence that it would be 
great news if we can "improve our 
schools to match the economic oppor- 
tunities that we have.“ 

He was talking specifically about 
northeast Mississippi because there 
are a lot of good things happening in 
that part of the State that illustrate 
the fact that new opportunities are 
being created for those who are capa- 
ble, who have the skills, and who have 
the experience to handle some space 
age technology jobs. 

But the challenge is to bring to the 
marketplace the skills and the know- 
how to take advantage of those oppor- 
tunities. So I hope that, as we contin- 
ue this debate today and put the final 
touches on this important legislation, 
we keep that goal in mind. 

That is what we are trying to do— 
bring our opportunities, bring our edu- 
cation in line. We have a lot of new op- 
portunities developing around the 
world with the changes that are occur- 
ring in Eastern Europe. It is really a 
dramatic time to be observing these 
changes. I feel that they are going to 
bring us new economic opportunities. I 
hope we are up to the challenge. 

Mr. President, I think we will. One 
good first step is the passage of this 
important Excellence in Education 
Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I re- 
ferred from the Northeast Mississippi 
Daily Journal be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Northeast Mississippi Daily 
Journal, Jan. 27, 1990] 
NASA LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN FOR MATH AND 
SCIENCE 
(By Tom Pittman) 

I didn't know that Monday begins NASA 
Education Week when I went to Huntsville, 
Ala., earlier this week. Editorial Page Editor 
Joe Rutherford and I simply wanted to 
learn more about space-related industry like 
the NASA facility coming to Tishomingo 
County. 

Huntsville proved a good example. Tupelo 
and this north Alabama city, which is less 
than 100 miles from the Tishomingo NASA 
site, were about the same size in 1950. Now 
Huntsville has 165,000 residents and an av- 
erage household income of $37,508. It is one 
of "Inc." magazine's Top 10 hot spots in the 
nation and competes for businesses with 
California's Silicon Valley, Boston's Route 
124 and North Carolina's Research Trian- 
gle. 
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We were cautioned not to expect Iuka to 
become another Huntsville, but who could 
have anticipated Huntsville's growth 40 
years ago? 

Among the 20 high-tech leaders we inter- 
viewed, the overriding concern was for more 
and better math and science education. Na- 
tionwide the predictions are that by the 
year 2000 the number of scientific jobs will 
far exceed the number of people qualified to 
fill them. Scientists and engineers are neces- 
sary for space, computer, electronics and 
other high-tech industries that are the wave 
of the future throughout the world. 

A NASA leader pointed out that while the 
number of graduate engineering students in 
American universities has remained relative- 
ly stable, foreign citizens now compose more 
than half that number. And most of those 
students return to their homelands after 
graduation. 

An advanced degree is not necessary for 
most high-tech jobs, however. There's a tre- 
mendous need for graduates of two-year col- 
lege programs in automated manufacturing, 
who have learned math and science essen- 
tial to their industries. 

The concern we heard in Huntsville, how- 
ever, is even more broadly based. It looks to 
spreading knowledge of math and science 
throughout the general population. A func- 
tional scientific literacy, you might say. 

Numerous organizations—public and pri- 
vate—are using the space effort to stimulate 
students' interest in math and science. If 
students want to become part of that effort, 
they need at least a functional scientific lit- 
eracy. 

The Tishomingo County plant, we were 
told in Huntsville, will be NASA's largest 
construction project since 1964. The manu- 
facturing process will be completely auto- 
mated. There will be robots, artificial intelli- 
gence and all those other things that used 
to sound like science fiction. 

The typical worker in the plant will need 
at least two years in automated manufactur- 
ing courses, have a basic knowledge of 
chemistry and be comfortable working with 
computers. 

I hope Mississippi can supply those work- 
ers. Northeast Mississippi and Itawamba 
community colleges offer the courses. But if 
those colleges do not get enough qualified 
students into the courses, we were told that 
Alabama and Tennessee will If Northeast 
Mississippi students want to work at the 
NASA facility in Tishomingo or any other 
high-tech industry anywhere in the world, 
they will need to develop beyond a function- 
al scientific literacy. 

The product of the Tishomingo County 
facility—Advanced Solid Rocket Motors—is 
necessary to increase the weight that the 
shuttle can carry. That means it is essential 
for building the space station, developing a 
colony on the moon and launching flights to 
Mars. 

To avoid thinking those projects are more 
science fiction, consider the timetable. The 
first flight to begin constructing the space 
station is scheduled in five years. Plans call 
for completion of the space station before 
the end of the decade. The first flight to 
begin building the moon colony is scheduled 
for the year my older son finishes high 
school—2001. The first flight to Mars is pro- 
jected for 2030. If all goes well, the Tisho- 
mingo facility will still be making Advanced 
Solid Rocket Motors for that flight. 

Huntsville leaders expect President Bush 
to back up last year’s commitment to the 
Mars flight when he makes his State of the 
Union address Tuesday night. That would 
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be good news to Tishomingo County and all 
Northeast Mississippi. 

It will be even better news if we in North- 
east Mississippi can improve our schools to 
match the economic opportunities that we 
have. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Drxon). The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President I ask the 
Senator how much time he desires. 

I yield 6 minutes to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from 
Oregon is recognized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, when I was home in 
Oregon in December and early Janu- 
ary I had the opportunity to observe 
some truly valuable programs aimed at 
reducing the drug abuse problem 
among my State’s youth. These are 
programs which could be implemented 
anywhere by any school or any indi- 
vidual. 

One particularly innovative  ap- 
proach is a program called Self-En- 
hancement, Inc. This program serves 
at-risk students, those students who 
are involved or likely to become in- 
volved in drug abuse, street gangs or 
are likely to drop out of school. Port- 
land is a magnificent city. But like all 
other cities we have a drug problem as 
well as inner-city gang problems, and 
these kids are taught that they can 
possibly succeed by joining the gang. 
Self-Enhancement is designed to teach 
them that they have options, that 
they have a way of getting out, that 
they can have faith in themselves and 
make it. 

Self-Enhancement was founded by 
Tony Hobson in 1981 and it began in 
1981 as a 1-week athletic camp for 
inner city Portland youth. With the 
assistance of Ray Leary, Self-Enhance- 
ment now serves approximately 700 
students at 3 elementary schools, and 
1 high school in inner city Portland. 

Self-Enhancement is dedicated to 
the total learning experience of the 
urban child. Self-Enhancement strives 
to teach children that life has options. 
It seeks to increase self-esteem, im- 
prove academic skills, and encourage 
civic and community involvement, and 
through this process the students 
learn that they do indeed have choices 
other than the street, and other than 
the gang. 

They learn that there are alterna- 
tives to abusing drugs and their 
bodies, and joining gangs. They learn 
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that they as individuals have some- 
thing positive to contribute to society. 

Self-Enhancement, Tony Hobson 
and Ray Leary have been recognized 
by William Bennett, the Nation's drug 
czar, in his report on fighting back. 
They are among the community lead- 
ers cited by Secretary Bennett for his 
efforts in helping America win the war 
on drugs. 

These community leaders are show- 
ing the Nation that communities can 
fight back and make a difference. I 
was very impressed by the kids in Self- 
Enhancement, and I am convinced 
that this program will make a differ- 
ence in the lives of these children. 

I want to mention another innova- 
tive approach to fighting the war on 
drugs. Crater High School in Central 
Point, OR, south Oregon, has under- 
taken a very effective poster cam- 
paign, and you will see the poster in 
the back that they started. This poster 
campaign work is not just an art con- 
test; it is basically a pyramid club in 
which the school designs its own 
poster that says "We will win," and 
sends it on to five other schools, and 
the five other schools send them on to 
five others, each creating their own 
posters. 

But the poster is not the point. 
What is involved in this program is a 
requirement that students from the 
school, leaders of the school, speak to 
the grade schools, to the community, 
and Mr. President, it is working. 
Crater High School put up this poster 
with the “We will win" slogan and 
sent it on to five other schools, and 
each school finds five others. There 
are several hundred schools today in 
this program which was started last 
November. Several hundred schools 
throughout the Nation are participat- 
ing. 

On the day that I was at the school, 
they had phone calls from Arkansas 
and Alaska wanting to participate in 
the program. During my visit to 
Crater High School in December—and 
bear in mind that this program had 
been going at that time only a 
month—five other schools came from 
around the State to Crater to join in 
the program. They were Grant Union 
High School in John Day, Eagle Point 
High School, Ashland High School, 
Phoenix High School, and South Med- 
ford High School. There are now sev- 
eral hundred schools nationwide com- 
mitted to participating in the poster 
program, and that number continues 
to grow. 

What Crater High School has start- 
ed is probably more important than all 
the money Congress can put into the 
war against drugs. The very founda- 
tion of the poster campaign itself, peer 
pressure, is what makes the program 
work. If you can get high school stu- 
dents to talk to high school students 
and grade school students, it means 
much more than a parent or a teacher 
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or the policeman on the beat. Peer 
pressure is one of the most effective 
tools there is. Money will not buy it, 
and Oregon high schools are proving it 
can succeed. 

The programs I have described are 
just two of the innovative methods Or- 
egonians have developed to fight this 
war. There are many more. I believe if 
we support these local grassroots ef- 
forts—in many cases already in place— 
as these posters indicate, we will win" 
the war against drugs. 

Ithank the manager of the bill. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon yields the floor. 

The manager, the Senator from 
Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, what is the 
time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time situation is that the Senator 
from Rhode Island, as manager, has 15 
minutes, 3 seconds. 

Mr. PELL. The Senator from North 
Carolina? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has 
no time. 

Mr. PELL. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator yields the remainder of his 
time. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1247 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1246 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment in the second degree to 
the desk and ask that it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] proposes an amendment, No. 1247 to 
amendment number 1246. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In the pending amendment— 

On line 1, strike “public”. 

On line 2, strike “public school“. 

On lines 4 and 5, strike "for competency 
in a discipline”. 

On line 6, strike “public schools”. 

On line 9, in lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted, insert the following: "has the 
same meaning given that term in section 
1471(8) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965." 

On line 13, in lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted, insert the following: "has the 
same meaning given that term in section 
1471(21) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
infringe upon the practice or accreditation 
of home school or private school teaching. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment would simply make clear 
that this legislation would not infringe 
upon home or private school teaching. 
The important language, the govern- 
ing language is: "Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to infringe upon 
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the practice or accreditation of home 
school or private school teaching." 

I think that this amendment would 
meet the objections and concerns 
which have been raised, and I hope we 
can accept it and move on to the un- 
derlying amendment and to final pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further discussion of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island? 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time will be charged to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. That is fine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, last 
evening I agreed to a unanimous con- 
sent in good faith assuming that there 
would be good faith on both sides. I 
think I have learned something about 
my future practices in the Senate. I do 
not think at this moment that I am 
ever going to agree to another time 
limitation or unanimous consent with 
respect to a piece of legislation. 

I am being denied a vote on a per- 
fectly sensible amendment by the of- 
fering of a second-degree amendment 
that is unclear. Maybe we can clear up 
the ambiguity of the meaning of the 
second-degree amendment, in which 
case I will say to the Chair that I have 
no pride of authorship in my underly- 
ing amendment. I think the underly- 
ing amendment is far superior to the 
second-degree amendment, but per- 
haps we can make a silk purse out of a 
sow's ear. Let us try by establishing 
some legislative history. 

I would pose a couple questions to 
the distinguished managers of the bill. 
If they will turn to page 124 of the 
bill, line 8, or line 7 as a matter of fact, 
where it says "Section 1006. Author- 
ized Activities," do we agree that sec- 
tion 1006 is compelling when it says 
(a) In General, Federal funds re- 
ceived under this act may only be used 
for research and development activi- 
ties directly related to the develop- 
ment"—and I repeat—‘‘development of 
teacher assessment and certification 
procedures for elementary and second- 
ary school teachers"? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina will yield, does he 
direct that question to the manager on 
our side or to the minority manager? 

Mr. HELMS. To the managers, 
piural. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
either manager care to yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina to re- 
bond to that inquiry? 

The Senator from Kansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. HELMS. Excuse me. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HELMS. I thought the hour was 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour is equally divided, may I say to 
the Senator from North Carolina. I 
thought he was presenting a question 
to the managers; was he not? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. But why would 
they have to yield to me? I thought I 
understood the Chair to say “Will 
either yield to me.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. I 
meant respond to the question. If I 
phrased that wrong, I apologize to the 
Senator from North Carolina. Is there 
an inquiry of the managers by the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HELMS. I would like to pose it 
to both of them, and I have posed it. 
Is this provision, section 1006, compel- 
ling? Do we really mean what we are 
saying with 1006? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
might take a stab at responding to the 
Senator from North Carolina. Does 
the Senator mean compelling in stat- 
ing that the development activities di- 
rectly relate to the development of 
teacher assessment and certification 
procedures? 

Mr. HELMS. Not exactly. I am 
saying that, I say to my good friend, 
whom I admire greatly, as she knows, 
that in line 9 the act reads Federal 
funds received under this Act may 
only be used for research and develop- 
ment activities directly related to 
teacher assessment and certification 
procedures for elementary and second- 
ary school teachers.” 

My question is whether or not the 
only purpose for which the Board may 
use the Federal funds granted them 
by the act is research and develop- 
ment, and that is all they can use the 
money for. If that is true, the word 
“only” in line 9 where the act reads 
“this Act may only be used for re- 
search and development activities” is 
out of place. It should read “This act 
may be used only for research and de- 
velopment activities.“ The only“ 
should not be where it is. But can we 
assume that the "only" is meant to 
precede the word for“? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I assume so. 

Mr. HELMS. Does the distinguished 
manager agree with that? 

Mr. PELL. I did not properly under- 
stand the question. Would the Senator 
repeat it? 

Mr. HELMS. I am trying to lay out a 
little bit of legislative history as to the 
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intent both of the bill and the second- 
degree amendment to my first-degree 
amendment. 

Mr. PELL. And the Senator's ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HELMS. It is fair to say that 
what was meant was Federal funds re- 
ceived under this act may be used only 
for research and development activi- 
ties. Do you agree with that? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I would agree 
with that. I am not an English teach- 
er, but it seems to me that it means 
the same either way you read it. 

Mr. PELL. I might say the same 
thing; "only be used," “used only," I 
do not see the difference. 

Mr. HELMS. There is a vast differ- 
ence between only to be used" and 
"to be used only." My English teacher 
in high school, Miss Annie Lee, is look- 
ing down from the heavens and com- 
pelling me to make this inquiry. And I 
say "hello" to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. FOWLER. “Hello” to my friend 
from North Carolina. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I defer to the 
interpretation of the Senator from 
North Carolina, from a grammatic 
standpoint. I think regardless of which 
place only“ falls, it is clearly stated 
here. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

I assume that my distinguished 
chairman agrees with that. 

Mr. PELL. It means exactly what it 
says, may only be used or used only, 
for research and development activi- 
ties. 

Mr. HELMS. I think the grammar- 
ians will agree with me about where 
"only" ought to be in that sentence. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina will yield 
to me for an observation, I think he is 
eminently correct. I cannot see why 
we do not ask unanimous consent to 
move the word “only” where it should 
be. You pointed out a simple gramma- 
tic error that exists in the bill. I do not 
see why anyone would object to chang- 
ing it. 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator make 
that request? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the word 
"only" in line 9, on page 124 of the 
bill, be struck and that it be substitut- 
ed after the word "used" and before 
the word for.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
statement of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has been made. 

Is there any objection to the unani- 
mous consent request of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Mississip- 
pi? 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair and I 
thank my friend from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the change is made, and 
Miss Annie is happy wherever she is. 

Mr. HELMS. I will say to the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer that this 
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may or may not tell us something 
about the school systems in America. 

Now seriously, getting to the point 
that I wanted to make, two or three 
questions, and I will direct these, Mr. 
President, to the managers of the bill. 

Can I be assured that this second- 
degree amendment will not permit the 
Board to develop competency assess- 
ments or standards for home-school- 
ing parents? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. If I may re- 
spond with my interpretation, I will 
say to the Senator from North Caroli- 
na that, yes, indeed that would be the 
case. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the majority manager have comment 
to the Senator? 

Mr. PELL. I fail to understand the 
specific question. Will the Senator 
repeat it, please? 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator wants me 
to repeat the question a little louder? 

Would the distinguished chairman, 
the manager of the bill for the majori- 
ty, assure me that the second-degree 
amendment now pending will not 
permit the Board to develop compe- 
tency assessments or standards for 
home-schooling parents? 

I ask that question, Mr. President, 
because it has been repeatedly said 
over and over again on this floor that 
we need not worry about this point. 

I do worry about it because in sec- 
tion 1004 of this bill it states that the 
bill will use the same definitions as the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. The definition of elemen- 
tary and secondary” schools in the 
1964 act includes “day and residential” 
schools as well as public schools. So by 
my literal reading of section 1006 of 
the pending legislation, it would 
appear that the National Board will be 
able to use Federal funds to develop 
“teacher assessment and certification 
procedures” for residential schools— 
which means home-schools if I am not 
mistaken. 

What I am asking the distinguished 
manager of the bill for the majority is 
whether he can assure me that the 
pending second-degree amendment 
will not permit the National Board to 
use Federal funds to develop teacher 
assessments or standards for home- 
schooling parents. 

If the answer to this question is 
"yes," then I will ask one more ques- 
tion and I will be through. 

Mr. PELL. In other words, what the 
Senator is saying, can I assure him 
that the Board will not make compe- 
tency tests compulsory for home 
schools; is that right? 

Mr. HELMS. I prefer my phraseolo- 
gy on it. Will not permit the Board to 
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develop competency assessment or 
standards for home-schooling parents. 
That is the King’s English. 

Mr. PELL. In other words, is the 
competency test mandatory? The 
answer is it is not mandatory. 

Mr. HELMS. That answer has noth- 
ing to do with my question. 

Mr. PELL, If the home school teach- 
er, for example, asked to take a com- 
petency test for it, should they be 
denied it? No, I do not think so. 

Mr. HELMS. That is an analogy that 
escapes me, I say to my friend. But if 
they ask for it, that is another kettle 
of fish. 

Mr. PELL, Another kettle of fish? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

Mr. PELL. I do not see how if the 
Board receives a request from a teach- 
er in a private school, or if that pri- 
vate school makes a request to the 
Board for a teacher in the school to 
take a competency test, such a request 
should be denied. 

Mr. HELMS. I thought we had the 
burden of the argument on the other 
side from the very beginning that this 
bill does not touch or intend to touch 
home-schooling or private or religious 
schools. Was all this so much gibber- 
ish that I heard yesterday and last 
night and this morning, or is it fact? 
What is correct? Are we leaving out 
the home-school or leaving out the re- 
ligious school or the private school? 

Mr. PELL. We say nothing in this 
act shall be construed to infringe upon 
the practice or accreditation of home- 
school or private school teaching. I 
think that phrase covers the point the 
Senator made. 

Mr. HELMS. In that case, if that is 
what the Senator meant, then the 
answer to my question is yes; is that 
correct? 

Mr. PELL. I am not sure I under- 
stand the question. 

Mr. HELMS. Let me read it again. I 
will read it. I wrote it out so I would 
say it the same way each time. 

Can the Senator assure me, as Sena- 
tor KASSEBAUM already has, that the 
pending amendment will not permit 
the Board to develop compentency as- 
sessments or standards for home- 
schooling parents? 

Mr. PELL. I am informed that it will 
not permit it. 

Mr. HELMS. If you are saying the 
answer is yes, the ballgame is over and 
we can go to a vote. 

Mr. PELL. When I say “yes,” I want 
to be able to stand by it. This act 
would not have an impact, in any way, 
on private or home schools. 

Mr. HELMS. Including development 
of competency assessments or stand- 
ards for home-schooling parents? 

Mr. PELL. Unless they requested it. 

Mr. HELMS, Well, I think I will buy 
that because it will snow in August 
before a home-schooling parent will 
request that. May I have the chair- 
man's attention? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. My next question is, 
Does the pending  second-degree 
amendment permit the board to devel- 
op competency assessments or stand- 
ards for teachers in private religious 
schools? Is the same answer applica- 
ble? 

Mr. PELL. As far as I am concerned, 
the same answer would be applicable. 

Mr. HELMS. Fine. We are making 
some headway here. 

Now, the last question, and this is 
important legislative history, and 
those who read it in months and years 
to come will understand why I have 
been so careful in the articulation of 
my question. 

Will Federal funds provided by this 
act be used for Board testing of teach- 
ers? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. My understand- 
ing is the Federal funds would not be 
used for board testing. 

Mr. HELMS. Very good. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. This is an initi- 
ative where there is reasearch done on 
professional standards that could be 
used as a guideline. 

Mr. HELMS. In other words, what 
my colleague is stating is, section 
1006(a) on lines 7 through 12, on page 
124, where it reads, "Federal funds re- 
ceived under this act! as modified by 
my friend from Mississippi—‘‘may be 
used only for research and develop- 
ment activities directly related to the 
development of teacher assessment 
and certification procedures for ele- 
mentary and secondary school teach- 
ers" means that Federal funds cannot 
be used to implement, conduct, or en- 
force any teacher assessment or certi- 
fication procedures. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. That is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. Does the manager 
agree? 

Mr. PELL. I do. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, we have 
nailed down the point that was of pri- 
mary interest to me and I think to the 
home-schooling parents and to teach- 
ers and administrators of private reli- 
gious schools. 

I do not see any difference between 
the underlying amendment and the 
second-degree amendment, and I have 
no objection to the amendment. 

I yield back any time I may have. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the Senator 
yield just a minute to me? 

Mr. HELMS. Absolutely. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I want to compli- 
ment and thank the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina for help- 
ing to make this clear so we all under- 
stand what the facts are about wheth- 
er this has any impact on or adversely 
affects the interests of those who go 
to school in their own homes. 

Mr. HELMS. Right. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I think the answer 
is clear now that it does not act ad- 
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versely. I thank the Senator for get- 
ting us to this point so that is resolved. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Will the Sena- 
tor yield just a moment? 

Mr. HELMS. Absolutely. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I would say to 
the Senator from North Carolina that 
I appreciate his help in working out 
some language which I believe is a 
little clearer in getting across the mes- 
sage and the intent of the language 
from the Senator from North Caroli- 
na. 

I very much appreciate his willing- 
ness to try to clarify the language. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, the 
junior Senator, is always gracious and 
she is always kind, and I thank her. 

Mr. PELL. I thank my ranking mi- 
nority member for her help in this, 
which was tremendous; and I thank 
the Senator from North Carolina for 
his willingness to work out this accom- 
modation. 

But I suggest we vitiate the order for 
the yeas and nays on the underlying 
amendment—we have not called for 
them on this amendment—and by 
voice vote adopt the underlying 
amendment as amended and move on 
to final passage. 

Mr. HELMS. I think that is fine, 
unless somebody wants to build up 
their voting record a little bit. 

Have the yeas and nays been ordered 
on final passage, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ADAMS). They have been ordered on 
the Helms amendment, not the 
second-degree or final passage. 

Mr. HELMS. I judge the Senator is 
going to vitiate the yeas and nays? 

Mr. PELL. I would ask to vitiate the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Have the yeas and nays 
been ordered on final passage? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time on the amendment? 

Mr. PELL. I yield such time as he 
may need to the majority leaders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, as 
Members of the Senate know, Presi- 
dent Carter is here to brief Members 
of the Senate on the election process 
in Nicaragua. That was scheduled 
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from 2 to 3. He has a similar meeting 
with House Members at.3 o'clock. 

I am going to suggest to the manag- 
ers—I have discussed this with the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader—that 
they complete action on the amend- 
ment and then I am going to ask unan- 
imous consent that we go into recess 
and have the vote on final passage at 
3:15, unless there is some objection by 
the managers or any interested Sena- 
tors, because we will not have time for 
the briefing otherwise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask decision on my request be with- 
held for a moment. 

Because of commitments by other 
Senators, when I make the request I 
am going to modify it and suggest the 
vote occur at 3. 

Mr. President, I ask whether action 
on the pending amendment has yet oc- 
curred? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, it 
has not. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will yield to the 
manager to permit that to occur and 
then, after this occurs, I will make the 
unanimous-consent request which I 
have just sought. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to express my sup- 
port for the Helms amendment as 
modified by Senator PELL. I have re- 
ceived several hundred phone calls 
and letters from constituents of mine 
who are concerned about the effect 
the funding of the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards 
would have on teachers in private 
Schools or on parents who choose to 
teach their children in their home. 
While I support efforts to increase 
professionalism in teaching, I do share 
the concerns that some have ex- 
pressed that the establishment of such 
a certification process could infringe 
on the rights of private schoolteachers 
and home-schoolers. I strongly sup- 
port the traditional structure of our 
current educational system that leaves 
certification authority to the States. 
For this reason, I support the Helms 
amendment which would prohibit the 
NBPTS from establishing certification 
for private or home-school individuals. 
The amendment by Senator PELL 
clearifies that if a home-school parent 
or a private schoolteacher wishes to 
become certified under the NBPTS' 
certification process, that they are not 
prohibited from doing so. You can be 
sure that I will be following the devel- 
opment of this program to ensure that 
it continues to operate as intended in a 
voluntary manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
managers yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. PELL. I yield back the remain- 
der of our time. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Yes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
remainder of the time having been 
yielded back by all parties, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, 

Mr. PELL. I vitiated the request for 
the yeas and nays on amendment No. 
1246. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has been a vitiation of the request for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, There 
being no further debate, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment (No. 1247) 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now 
the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina, as amended. 

The amendment (No. 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I in- 
quire now whether all that remains is 
the rolicall vote on final passage on 
the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We 
have to adopt the substitute amend- 
ment, as has been amended and voted 
upon, read the bill a third time, and 
then it is ready for a vote on final pas- 
sage. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as 
we near a final vote on this bill, I 
would like to recognize our colleagues 
and their staffs who put this bill to- 
gether. As he always does, Senator 
PELL provided distinguished leadership 
on an education bill. Senator PELL has 
been the "education senator" for 
many years and it is always a pleasure 
to work with him. His staff, David 
Evans, Ann Young, Sarah Flanagan, 
Marissa Quinn, and Merry Richter, 
and Mike Epstein did their usual pro- 
fessional job. 

Senator KassEBAUM should also be 
commended for her work on this bill. 
Filling Bob Stafford's shoes on an edu- 
cation bill is a big task, but she did an 
excellent job. I also wish to say that 
her staff, Susan  Hatton, Becky 
Rogers, and Linda Wood all did fine 
work. 

Other members and staff of the 
Labor Committee played a major role 
in this process. Senator Dopp and his 
staffer, Joan Hogan, did much of the 
work on the National Board for Pro- 
fessional Teaching Standards. Cheryl 
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Smith on Senator Srmon’s staff, Meg 
Thale and Chery! Birdsall from Sena- 
tor METZENBAUM's office, and Terry 
Muilenberg from Senator HARKIN's 
office, also played a major role in this 
bill. 

I want to commend Senator HATCH, 
the ranking minority member of the 
Labor Committee, for his work on the 
bill and to thank Laurie Chivers of his 
staff. I would also like to recognize 
Pam Kruse of Senator JEFFORDS' office 
and Doris Dixon of Senator COHEN'S 
office. 

Finally, I want to especially thank 
my own staff who worked on this bill. 
Amanda Broun, Rusty Barbour, and 
Terry Hartle did an excellent job and 
their interns, Michael Epp, Melissa 
Soza, and Jeffrey Blackburn also made 
important contributions. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of S. 695, the Excel- 
lence in Education Act of 1990. Presi- 
dent Bush has asked for congressional 
cooperation on education, and I am 
pleased to see legislative evidence of 
his yearning for educational quality in 
America. I am glad to join with the 
President in supporting scholarships 
for math and science students, funding 
for historically black colleges and uni- 
versities, encouragement of alternative 
certification programs, and loan-de- 
fault reforms. 

Mr. President, I also support title X 
of this act which authorizes research 
and development funds for the Nation- 
al Board of Professional Teaching 
Standards. This effort reminds me of 
legislation I introduced in 1983 to raise 
teacher salaries and give them more 
control over their profession. A pano- 
ply of studies in that year trumpeted 
the need for improved education. A 
common thread among those studies 
and many which followed—including 
the Carnegie Corp. study which gave 
rise to the National Board—has been 
the need for increased professionalism 
in teaching. Under my earlier bill, 
State commissions of teachers would 
establish standards for entry into 
teaching, coordinate inservice pro- 
grams, and develop curricula, and the 
Federal Government would supple- 
ment the salary of each teacher to 
repay the months of extra work. 

Mr. President, I am glad to see a 
similar idea resurface and I strongly 
support it. On every count, this is a 
fine effort in tune with the history of 
the Federal involvement in education 
and with the purposes of the parts of 
this bill requested by the President. 
Specifically, the Federal Government 
has committed itself to ensuring that 
each child receives an education which 
wil allow him or her to understand 
and exercise America's rights and free- 
doms and to take equal advantage of 
her wealth of opportunities. The Fed- 
eral Government has also addressed 
itself to national needs and crises in 
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education. President Bush has pro- 
claimed a commitment to increased 
quality and has followed that procla- 
mation with legislation which places 
an emphasis on rewards for quality. 

Today we are faced with a national 
crisis in the availability of quality 
teachers. More than half of our new 
teachers quit during the first 5 years 
of teaching, and we are graduating 
only about half as many teachers as 
we will need to fill openings in the 
next decade. We also need improved 
specialization for the populations that 
Federal aid has targeted in the past. 
As the Quality Education for Minori- 
ties project has pointed out recently, 
minorities make up 30 percent of our 
K-12 students, but fewer than 10 per- 
cent of our teachers. The National 
Board addresses all of these concerns. 
Recognizable, respected, portable, cre- 
dentials will assure parents that their 
children are being challenged by capa- 
ble, knowledgeable educators who view 
teaching as a long-term commitment 
to excellence. Professional credentials 
will also give teaching the respect and 
economic drawing power needed to 
make sure that the best students enter 
teaching and are properly rewarded— 
as Albert Einstein said, A society 
which pays its teachers less than its 
plumbers will have neither good teach- 
ers nor good plumbers.” And the 
Board's priorities—research and devel- 
opment on the teaching of mathemat- 
ics, sciences, foreign languages, and lit- 
eracy—could not be more appropriate 
in our climate of increasing interna- 
tional competitiveness, increasing 
needs for technological expertise, and 
inadequate progress on literacy. 

Mr. President, the public schools of 
America have been, by and large, an 
American success story. Central to 
that success has been the provision of 
teachers of a quality commensurate 
with the needs of the day. Our needs 
are increasing, but we as a nation are 
treading water on education. Look at 
our education budget and look at the 
interest costs on our deficit which will 
jump over the next year by $23 billion. 
This incremental increase in debt serv- 
ice could double our education spend- 
ing, but instead it is buying nothing. 
For the security and prosperity of this 
Nation, we must reorder our priorities, 
and that reordering must begin at the 
level of personal aspirations and of 
personal and community perceptions. 
I urge my colleagues to join me in a 
significant step in that direction by 
supporting the National Board of Pro- 
fessional Teaching Standards. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to see the Senate move toward 
passage of the President’s Educational 
Excellence Act. The initiatives at the 
core of this bill—Presidential merit 
schools, the New Schools of Excel- 
lence Program, alternative certifica- 
tion for teachers and principals, en- 
dowment assistance for historically 
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black colleges and universities, and the 
National Science Scholars Program— 
wil help us achieve the education 
goals outlined by the President in his 
State of the Union Address. I com- 
mend the President for putting for- 
ward the proposals on which this legis- 
lation is based and I thank my col- 
league from Kansas for all she has 
done on behalf of this important 
measure. 

The legislation before us is designed 
to reward educational excellence, 
target Federal funds to the most 
needy, promote flexibility, and bring 
about more accountability for results. 
These principles have guided the edu- 
cation policy of the President and Sec- 
retary of Education Lauro Cavazos. 
And they are ideas the American 
people endorse. 

Americans know that the existing 
education system is failing their chil- 
dren—and they want and demand 
change. At the same time, they believe 
education should remain a State re- 
sponsibility and a local function. Par- 
ents don't want Uncle Sam dictating 
what or how their children learn. 
Where the Federal Government 
should be most involved is in ensuring 
access to education by the disadvan- 
taged, promoting innovation, and re- 
warding academic excellence. This bill 
wil strengthen the Federal Govern- 
ment's leadership role in these critical 
areas. 

Mr. President, I am very disappoint- 
ed that the bill includes certain provi- 
sions which were not a part of the 
President’s package and which, 
though well intentioned, will not in 
my view ultimately advance the goals 
of this legislation. In particular, I do 
not support the authorization of fund- 
ing for the National Board for Profes- 
sional Teaching Standards, for many 
of the same reasons the White House 
and some of my colleagues have ex- 
pressed. I hope that these concerns 
wil be fully addressed by the other 
body. If they are not addressed, and 
title 10 remains in the bill, I for one 
will support the administration if they 
ultimately oppose the bill. 

Notwithstanding my serious con- 
cerns about this particular component 
of the bill, I would still urge my col- 
leagues to give this measure their sup- 
port. We all know what is at stake. 
Without a sound education system, we 
won't have a competitive economy or à 
functioning democracy. President 
Bush clearly understands the serious- 
ness of the situation, and he has re- 
sponded by putting forward the pro- 
posals on which this bill is based and 
by forging a compact with the Na- 
tion’s Governors to improve the qual- 
ity of education. I commend the Presi- 
dent on his commitment, and I urge 
the Senate to act favorably on his edu- 
cation initiative. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of S. 695, the Educa- 
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tional Excellence Act of 1989. The leg- 
islation would recognize and reward 
excellence in education, target Federal 
funds to those who need it most, en- 
courage educational choice and flexi- 
bility, and assure greater accountabil- 
ity in education. 

I an encouraged by this legislation 
which would increase funding to the 
Department of Education by over $400 
million. 

Specifically, the incentives propose: 
$200 million for merit schools; $50 mil- 
lion for schools of excellence; $15 mil- 
lion for alternative teacher and princi- 
pal certification; $6 million for the Na- 
tional Science Scholars Program; $25 
million for drug-free schools; $20 mil- 
lion for historically black colleges and 
universities; $50 million for We the 
People"; $5 million for the President's 
Council on Academic Excellence; $25 
million for middle school teaching 
demonstration programs; and $25 mil- 
lion for research and development for 
the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards. 

This increased funding for education 
is commendable—but more is needed 
to ensure that students in the richest 
country in the world receive an educa- 
tion that is second to none. 

We all become very concerned when 
we hear that America is losing its com- 
petitive edge with foreign countries. 
But how can we remain competitive if 
our education system is not turning 
out a work force that can work within 
this highly advanced, technologically 
oriented world? 

Data prepared by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show a direct correla- 
tion between education and jobs. For 
example, March 1988 figures indicate 
that: 88 percent of all college gradu- 
ates ages 25 to 64 were in the labor 
force; 83 percent of individuals with 1 
to 3 years of college had jobs; 77 per- 
cent of individuals with only a high 
school diploma had jobs; and only 61 
percent of persons with less than a 
high school diploma had jobs. 

It is increasingly clear that the most 
rapidly growing jobs though the year 
2000 will require relatively more edu- 
cation. 

In 1983, the White House released a 
5-year report ominously entitled “A 
Nation at Risk" which documented 
the inadequacies of the American 
system of education. The report came 
to a startling conclusion: “Our Nation 
is at risk * * * the educational founda- 
tions of our society are presently being 
eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity 
that threatens our very future as a 
nation and a people.” 

A 1988 update to the 1983 report, en- 
titled Making It Work,” claims that 
we have made progress. Education is 
now the single largest budget item in 
all but 2 of the 50 States. However, the 
report hastens to add that we are not 
doing well enough, fast enough. 
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Let me share with you some of my 
concerns about the State of Alabama's 
educational system. I am deeply con- 
cerned that we still rank near the 
bottom in education. 

Of the 28 States who test their high 
school graduates with the same test 
we use, Alabama students score eighth 
from the bottom. 

With respect to the number of stu- 
dents for each teacher, Alabama 
teachers have larger classes than 42 
other States. 

Forty States pay their teachers more 
than Alabama does. 

And we're almost last in the expend- 
itures per pupil category with only two 
States spending less money per pupil 
than Alabama. 

Every year, I conduct countywide 
town meetings in all 67 counties of my 
State. The people are always con- 
cerned about education. And invari- 
ably the question is, "How can we im- 
prove education?" I always answer 
that question with the old adage, 
“You get what you pay for." We've got 
to invest in the education system. 

I believe that the education of our 
children is our most important nation- 
al obligation and that the States 
cannot fulfill this obligation without 
further assistance from the Federal 
Government. The legislation that we 
are considering today would go a long 
way toward providing the kind of fi- 
nancial assistance needed by the 
States. 

As I stated earlier, the relative com- 
petitiveness of the U.S. economy will 
to a large extent depend on the rela- 
tive performance of our education 
system. Thus, there may be useful les- 
sons to be learned from looking at 
comparative data from other coun- 
tries. 

Elementary and secondary students 
in the United States in 1985 had an av- 
erage school year of 180 days versus 
243 days for students in Japan. 

Between 1983 and 1986, American el- 
ementary and secondary students 
scored substantially worse than Japa- 
nese students on science achievement 
tests. 

In 1982, United States scored sub- 
stantially worse than Japanese stu- 
dents on mathematics achievement 
tests and worse also than students in 
Canada, France, Sweden, and Great 
Britain. 

In 1984, the starting salary of a Jap- 
anese high school teacher was 15 per- 
cent higher than the starting salary of 
a white-collar employee with an equiv- 
alent degree. 

In Japan, about 200,000 applicants 
compete annually for about 38,000 
teacher vacancies in the public school 
system. In the United States most 
large urban school systems experience 
difficulty in finding applicants to fill 
projected vacancies. 

In 1985, 62 percent of the United 
States educational expenditures were 
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for primary and secondary education 
versus 75 percent for Japan and 80 
percent for West Germany. 

I believe that these data indicate 
that the Nation which pioneered free 
public education is rapidly losing its 
leadership role to other nations—other 
nations whose leaders have recognized 
that the children are a country’s 
greatest asset. 

I would like to suggest that if the 
United States is to regain its competi- 
tive position in the world economy, we 
must raise by quantum leaps the qual- 
ity of our public education system. In 
spite of the harm that has been done 
by years of neglect, these are not 
times for despair. We must remind 
ourselves that this great Nation was 
not built by men and women lacking 
in vision, courage, or a capacity for 
hard work. 

Moreover, I believe that the initia- 
tives that we have discussed here 
today represent important steps 
toward educational excellence. As we 
pursue these and other initiatives, let 
us resolve not to forget a painful 
lesson of recent history; that is, that 
an America that fails to invest ade- 
quately in the future of its children 
runs the risk of destroying its chil- 
dren's legacy and falling short of being 
the richest, most democratic, best edu- 
cated, and most powerful Nation in 
the world. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today in strong support of the Educa- 
tional Excellence Act of 1989. This 
year, Congress must come to grips 
with the competitive challenge facing 
America—and the front line will be 
the battle to improve our schools. This 
bill makes a good stride toward this 
important goal. 

Many of my colleagues, myself in- 
cluded, were concerned about the Na- 
tional Board for Professional Teach- 
ing Standards provision of the bill. 
But the language on this has been 
worked out—and I am convinced that 
it will not interfere with home-school- 
ing and private schools. 

We have a great task before us: pre- 
paring tomorrow's Americans for the 
greatest economic struggle of our 
country's history. We begin this task 
today, with this bill. That is why I was 
an original cosponsor of the bill—and 
that is why I'm voting for it. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, we 
have spent many hours discussing this 
bill. Most of the debate, however, has 
focused on title X, which would feder- 
alize teacher certification. I participat- 
ed in that debate, expressing my oppo- 
sition to Federal Government intru- 
sion into teacher standards and certifi- 
cation. 

The President also opposes title X, 
even though he supports the rest of 
the bill. The rest of the bill, in fact, is 
the President's bill. I am sure that 
many Senators find themselves in the 
same situation as I. That is, I enthusi- 
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astically support the majority of the 
Excellence in Education Act, but ada- 
mantly oppose one title. 

Despite my opposition to title X, it 
does not seem appropriate to me to let 
that one bad apple spoil the whole 
bushel basket of excellent educational 
programs contained in S. 695. There- 
fore I will cast my vote in favor of 
final passage of S. 695. 

I hope the House of Representatives 
will omit any reference to the Nation- 
al Board of Professional 'Teaching 
Practices when it takes up the bill. In 
the event that title X remains in the 
bill essentially as passed by the 
Senate, and if the President thus 
vetoes the legislation on the grounds 
of his opposition to title X, I will then 
vote to sustain the President's veto. 
Since the bulk of the bill is his legisla- 
tion, I feel that he has the right to 
treat it in the manner he feels would 
best meet the needs of our country's 
education programs. 

I believe this statement clarifies my 
position on this legislation and on title 
X, in the event that the Senate will 
later need to react to a Presidential 
veto. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a number of calls from my con- 
stituents in the State of Wisconsin in 
the past 2 days. I am being urged to 
vote against S. 695, the Education Ex- 
cellence Act. 

This bill includes a number of provi- 
sions which the President asked Con- 
gress to pass last spring as a part of 
his educational initiatives. Included in 
the bill are provisions establishing a 
Merit-based National Science Scholars 
Program, to provide scholarships to 
outstanding students to go on to col- 
lege in the areas of science, math, and 
engineering. The bill also establishes 
Presidential Merit Schools, which will 
receive cash awards for substantial 
progress in: First, raising student edu- 
cational achievement; second, creating 
a drug-free and safe school environ- 
ment; and third, reducing the dropout 
rate. In addition, one section of the 
bill modifies requirements for deter- 
mining eligibility for aid for those con- 
tinuing on in higher education pro- 
grams. 

Another provision of the bill extends 
the School Dropout Demonstration 
Assistance Act. Under this act, the 
Milwaukee Public Schools and the 
Milwaukee Area Technical College re- 
ceived grants to help work on innova- 
tive solutions for reducing the dropout 
rate in the Milwaukee area. In addi- 
tion, Lac Du Flambeau Band of Lake 
Chippewa Indians also received a 
grant to reduce the high dropout rate 
among students in their community. 

Due to the controversy concerning 
this bill, I carefully weighed the argu- 
ments for and against the bill and 
came down in favor of this set of edu- 
cational programs. In listening to the 
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concerns raised by my constituents, I 
found that many had been given mis- 
information about the bill. 

I learned that concern was really 
limited to but one section of the bill, 
title X, providing for a one-time au- 
thorization to support the National 
Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards. I also learned that there 
really wasn’t a clear understanding of 
this section of the bill. 

Let me quote directly from the bill 
in order to provide you with a better 
understanding as to what the bill is 
authorizing, and the reasons behind 
Federal funding for the Board: 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the economic well-being and national 
security of the United States depends on ef- 
forts to strengthen the educational system 
to provide all children with an education 
which will ensure a well-educated work- 
force; 

(2) improved teaching is central to the 
goal of ensuring a well-educated workforce; 

(3) incentives to enhance the professional- 
ism and status of teaching can be provided 
through the development and promulgation 
of voluntary standards of professional certi- 
fication that are rigorous and unbiased, that 
complement and support State licensing 
practices and recognize the diversity of 
American society; 

(4) the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards, a private nonprofit or- 
ganization has been created to establish 
such voluntary standards and a significant 
initial investment in research and develop- 
ment from non-Federal sources will be re- 
quired to create such a system of profession- 
al certification; and 

(5) the Federal Government has played an 
active role in funding vital educational re- 
search and can continue to support this na- 
tional effort by providing limited but essen- 
tial support for critical research activities. 

(b) Purpose.—It is the purpose of this Act 
to provide financial assistance to the Na- 
tional Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards to enable the board to conduct 
independent research and development re- 
lated to the establishment of national, vol- 
untary professional standards and assess- 
ment methods for the teaching profession. 

This section of the bill is designed to 
enhance the profession of teaching in 
the hopes of both retaining the best 
and the brightest already in the pro- 
fession, and in attracting outstanding 
individuals to the profession. The Na- 
tional Board will facilitate research to 
help identify what is working, and 
what is needed in our classrooms to 
provide the best educational environ- 
ment possible for our Nation’s youth. 
State certification standards are not 
affected by this provision, nor are 
home-based schools. 

In order to make certain that there 
be no misunderstanding as to congres- 
sional intent, an amendment to title X 
was approved unanimously by the 
Senate, which adds the following lan- 
guage to title X: Nothing in this act 
shall be construed to infringe upon 
the practice or accreditation of home 
school or private school teaching.” 

I feel strongly about education in 
this country. When an opportunity is 
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presented to vote in favor of an educa- 
tion bill which will help our Nation’s 
youth I will vote for it. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, every- 
one in this Chamber—indeed everyone 
in this country—will agree that we 
need to do more to promote education- 
al excellence in our society. The legis- 
lation before us, S. 695, moves beyond 
mere good intentions and proposes a 
blueprint for change and improvement 
in our educational system—from grade 
school through the secondary and 
postsecondary levels. Accordingly, I 
am proud to support the Educational 
Excellence Act. 

In his State of the Union Address 
last week, the President outlined a 
number of ambitious educational goals 
to be met by the year 2000: a 90-per- 
cent high school graduation rate, a 
drug-free school environment, and a 
challenge to place U.S. students first 
in the world in math and science 
achievement. These goals can only be 
reached if each of us demand more 
from students, teachers, schools, par- 
ents, and from ourselves. 

The Excellence in Education Act 
represents a significant step toward 
meeting the educational challenges of 
the next decade, and beyond. 

I am particularly pleased with two 
aspects of this proposal: The Presiden- 
tial Merit Schools Program and the 
National Science Scholars Program. 
Both programs encourage and reward 
the best in American education. 

This act authorizes $200 million for 
a new national program to reward out- 
standing schools: merit schools. At a 
time when many of the Nation's class- 
rooms are in crisis, it is appropriate to 
recognize deserving schools that have 
distinguished themselves through rais- 
ing educational achievement, estab- 
lishing a drug-free climate, and in- 
creasing graduation rates. 

This legislation also authorizes $6 
million to establish a merit-based Na- 
tional Science Scholars Program to 
reward achieving high school students 
who will continue their study of the 
Sciences, math, and engineering at the 
postsecondary level. 

Some may say that $6 million is only 
a drop in the bucket—if we are serious 
about returning American students to 
the top in global science and math 
achievement, more money is needed. 
This new proposal, however, is an im- 
portant step in reclaiming American 
supremacy in math and science 
achievement. This new funding indi- 
cates that America is willing to do 
more to encourage our young students 
to pursue a career in the sciences. 

The most contentious provision in 
this legislation is title X. Title X will 
authorize $25 million over 3 years for 
the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards to develop a set of 
teacher certification standards for ele- 
mentary and secondary school teach- 
ers throughout the United States. 
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I fully support the need for high and 
rigorous standards for our Nation's 
teachers. Teachers represent a distin- 
guished profession and a system must 
be established to identify and certify. 
the Nation's most outstanding teach- 
ers. The National Board for Profes- 
sional Teaching Standards, in my 
opinion, is best prepared to develop a 
set of voluntary examinations to help 
teachers distinguish themselves within 
their profession. 

Nevertheless, I must agree with my 
distinguished colleague from Kansas 
(Mrs. KassEBAUM]. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must encourage competitive- 
ness when considering grant proposals 
of this magnitude. The funding that 
this legislation calls for, $25 million 
over 3 years, is simply too much to 
direct to one group—even such a de- 
serving group as the National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards— 
on a noncompetitive basis. 

This $25 million grant would repre- 
sent approximately 20 percent of the 
Department of Education's entire re- 
search budget. It is imprudent to des- 
ignate this large sum without the ben- 
efit of a competitive process. 

I supported Senator KASSEBAUM'S 
amendment to S. 695 because in my 
view the Federal Government should 
not make it a practice to award such a 
sizable grant without the benefit of a 
competitive bidding process. The De- 
partment of Education should make 
the final decision on what group is 
best prepared to establish the criteria 
for recognizing outstanding American 
teachers. 

In closing, I would like to commend 
Senator KASSEBAUM and the entire 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources for bringing this legislation to 
the Senate floor. 

It is my hope that the Excellence in 
Education Act will serve as a guide for 
members of the educational communi- 
ty who share our deep concern for pro- 
moting excellence and achievement in 
America's classrooms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
renew my inquiry. Is there any further 
action remaining on this bill, other 
than a rollcall vote on final passage? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
further action is required, and the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


RECESS UNTIL 3 P.M.; ROLLCALL VOTE ON S. 695 

Mr. MITCHELL. Accordingly, Mr. 
President, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate stand in recess 
until the hour of 3 p.m. and that at 3 
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p.m., the rollcall vote occur on final 
passage of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 3 P.M. 


Thereupon, at 2:10 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 3 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
REID]. 


EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1989 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 

The result was announced—yeas 92, 
nays 8, as follows: 


[Rellcall Vote No. 10 Leg.] 


YEAS—92 
Adams Ford McConnell 
Baucus Fowler Metzenbaum 
Bentsen Glenn Mikulski 
Biden Gore Mitchell 
Bingaman Gorton Moynihan 
Bond Graham Murkowski 
Boren Grassley Nickles 
Boschwitz Harkin Nunn 
Bradley Hatch Packwood 
Breaux Hatfield Pell 
Bryan Heflin Pressler 
Bumpers Heinz Pryor 
Burdick Hollings Reid 
Burns Inouye Riegle 
Byrd Jeffords Robb 
Chafee Johnston Rockefeller 
Coats Kassebaum Roth 
Cochran Kasten Rudman 
Cohen Kennedy Sanford 
Conrad Kerrey Sarbanes 
Cranston Kerry Sasser 
D'Amato Kohl Shelby 
Danforth Lautenberg Simon 
Daschle Leahy Simpson 
DeConcini Levin Specter 
Dixon Lieberman Stevens 
Dodd Lott Thurmond 
Dole Lugar Warner 
Domenici Mack Wilson 
Durenberger Matsunaga Wirth 
Exon McCain 

NAYS—8 
Armstrong Helms Symms 
Garn Humphrey Wallop 
Gramm McClure 


So the bill (S. 695), as amended, was 
passed. 


NOTE 


(The text of S. 695, a bill To Pro- 
mote Excellence in American Educa- 
tion, passed by the Senate on Febru- 
ary 7, 1990, is as follows:) 

S. 695 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Educational 

Excellence Act of 1990"'. 
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SEC. 2. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

This Act is organized as follows: 

TITLE I—IMPROVING ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Part A—PRESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS OF 

DISTINCTION 


Part B—ScHOOLS OF EXCELLENCE 


Part C—ALTERNATIVE CERTIFICATION FOR 
TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


Part D—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 
Part E—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


Part F—PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS FOR 
EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION PROGRAM 


TITLE II—NATIONAL SCIENCE 
SCHOLARS 
TITLE III—HISTORICALLY BLACK 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


TITLE IV—EXTENSION OF SCHOOL 
DROPOUT DEMONSTRATION PRO- 
GRAM 


TITLE V—STAFFORD STUDENT LOAN 
DEFAULT PREVENTION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT PROVISIONS 

TITLE VI—NEEDS ANALYSIS 
AMENDMENTS 
TITLE VII—OTHER HIGHER 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 
TITLE VIII—WE THE PEOPLE...THE 
CITIZEN AND THE CONSTITUTION 

TITLE IX—NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PROFESSIONAL TEACHING STAND- 
ARDS 

TITLE X—MIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHING 

DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 
TITLE XI—PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL ON 
ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE 


TITLE XII—STUDENT ATHLETE 
RIGHT-TO-KNOW 


TITLE XII—EFFECTIVE DATE 
TITLE XIV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


TITLE I—IMPROVING ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
PART A—PRESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS OF 
DISTINCTION 
SEC. 101. PRESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS OF DISTINCTION. 

Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 et 
seq.) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new part G to read as follows: 

“Part G—PRESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS OF 
DISTINCTION 
"SEC. 1701. SHORT TITLE. 

"This part may be cited as the 'Presiden- 
tial Schools of Distinction Act'. 
"SEC. 1702. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(a) FiNDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(Ii) the basic goal of all schools is to de- 
velop the skills and abilities of students to 
their maximum potential; 

"(2) achievable standards of excellence 
can and should be set for all students and 
for all schools; 

"(3) financial incentives can spur schools 
to rise to the challenge of meeting these 
standards; and 

“(4) improvement in the quality of our 
educational system is vital to the Nation's 
future, and demonstrated schoolwide 
progress in achieving excellence deserves 
public recognition. 

(b) Purpose.—The purpose of this part is 
to recognize and reward public and private 
elementary and secondary schools that have 
made substantial progress in— 

"(1) raising student educational achieve- 
ment; 

"(2) creating a safe and drug-free school 
environment; and 
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(3) reducing the dropout rate. 

"SEC. 1703. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a) In GENERAL.—The amount authorized 
to be appropriated for the purposes of car- 
rying out the provisions of this part for 
each of the fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993 
is an amount equal to the lesser of— 

“(1) the excess, if any, of 

(A) the amount appropriated to carry out 
parts A, B, D, E, and F of chapter 1, of title 
I, of this Act for such fiscal year, over 

() $5,090,000,000, or 

“(2) the excess, if any, of— 

(A) the amount appropriated to carry out 
part C of chapter 1 of title I of this Act for 
such fiscal year, over 

(B) $200,000,000. 

"(b) LIMITATION.—The amount authorized 
to be appropriated under subsection (a) 
shall not exceed $200,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991. 

"SEC. 4704. ALLOCATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“(a) RESERVATION.—From the amount ap- 
propriated under section 4703 for any fiscal 
year, the Secretary may reserve up to one 
quarter of 1 per centum for grants to Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and Palau (until the effective date of 
the Compact of Free Association with the 
Government of Palau) for activities under 
this part. 

"(b) ALLOCATION AMONG STATES.—(1) The 
amount remaining after any reservation of 
funds under subsection (a) shall be allocated 
to States as follows: 

“CA) from one half of such amount, each 
State shall be allocated an amount that 
bears the same ratio to such amount as the 
number of children aged five to seventeen, 
inclusive, in the State bears to the number 
of such children in all such States, accord- 
ing to the most recent available data that 
are satisfactory to the Secretary; and 

"(B) the other one half of such amount 
shall be allocated among such States on the 
same basis as funds are allocated among 
such States under section 1005 of this Act 
for the same fiscal year. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'State' means each of the fifty States, 
the District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

"SEC. 4705. STATE APPLICATIONS. 

(a) THREE-YEAR APPLICATION.—Each 
State that wishes to receive a grant under 
this part shall submit to the Secretary, 
through its State educational agency, an ap- 
plication for a three-year period, at such 
time and in such manner as the Secretary 
may prescribe. 

"(b) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—Each State 
application shall contain— 

“(1) the criteria the State educational 
agency will use to select Presidential 
Schools of Distinction under section 4708; 

“(2) the criteria it will use to determine 
the amount of awards; 

"(3) an assurance that it will carry out 
this part in accordance with the require- 
ments of this part and other applicable legal 
requirements; and 

“(4) other information the Secretary may 
require. 

(e GEPA PROVISIONS INAPPLICABLE,—Sec- 
tions 435 and 436 of the General Education 
Provisions Act, except to the extent that 
such sections relate to fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures, shall not apply 
to this part. 

"SEC. 1706, STATE USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) ADMINISTRATION.—Each State educa- 

tional agency may use up to 5 per centum of 
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its grant for the administrative costs of car- 
rying out this part. 

“(b) PRESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF EXCELLENCE 
Awarps.—Each State educational agency 
shall use at least 95 per centum of its grant 
for Presidential School of Distinction 
on made in accordance with section 

(e) INSULAR AREAS.—The provisions of 
Public Law 95-134, permitting the consolida- 
tion of grants to the Insular Areas, shall not 
apply to funds received by such areas under 
this part. 

"SEC. 1707. T ACTIVITIES AND RESPONSIBIL- 
IES. 

(a) STATE REVIEW PANEL.—(1) Each State 
educational agency shall establish a State 
review panel to assist in the selection of 
Presidential Schools of Distinction. 

"(2) The State review panel shall be 
broadly representative of the following in- 
terests in the State— 

(A) elementary and secondary school 
teachers and administrators; 

„B) college and university faculty and ad- 
ministrators; 

“(C) parents; 

"(D) State and local boards of education; 

(E) State and local governments; 

(F) labor; 

"(G) business; and 

"(H) the general public. 

"(b) ANNUAL REPORTS TO THE SECRETARY.— 
(1) Within sixty days of making Presidential 
School of Distinction Awards under this 
part for any fiscal year, each State educa- 
tional agency shall submit a report to the 
Secretary that— 

(A) identifies the schools chosen as Presi- 
dential Schools of Distinction; 

"(B) states the reasons for their selection; 
and 

“(C) states the amount of their awards. 

"(2) Beginning with the second year for 
which any State educational agency receives 
funds under this part, its annual report 
shall also include a brief description of how 
schools selected in the previous year used 
their awards. 

"SEC. 4708, SELECTION OF PRESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
OF DISTINCTION. 

(a) ELIGIBLE SCHOOLS.—(1) A State educa- 
tional agency may designate as a Presiden- 
tial School of Distinction any public or pri- 
vate elementary or secondary school in the 
State whose students are receiving services 
under chapter 1 of title I of this Act that 
has been nominated through procedures es- 
tablished by such agency. 

“(2) In selecting Presidential Schools of 
Distinction, each State educational agency 
shall apply the selection criteria uniformly. 

"(3) DISTRIBUTION OF AWARDS.—Each 
State educational agency shall make at least 
one Presidential School of Distinction 
Award in each congressional district. 

"(b) CRITERIA ESTABLISHED BY  SECRE- 
TARY.—(1) The Secretary shall establish 
minimum criteria to be used by every State 
educational agency in selecting Presidential 
Schools of Distinction. 

^(2) The criteria established by the Secre- 
tary shall address— 

"(A) progress in improving educational 
performance, with particular emphasis on 
mastery of reading, writing, and mathemat- 
ics skills; 

„B) the degree to which the school dem- 
onstrates progress in achieving and main- 
taining a safe environment, including reduc- 
tion or elimination of problems related to 
drug and alcohol use; and 

"(C) secondary school progress in reduc- 
ing the number of students who drop out of 
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school or in encouraging those who have 
dropped out to reenter school and complete 
their schooling. 

“(c) STATE CRITERIA.—(1) Based on the se- 
lection criteria established by the Secretary, 
as required by subsection (b), each State 
educational agency shall establish addition- 
al criteria that measure progress in such 
areas as— 

(A) student achievement, as measured by 
such factors as year-to-year improvement in 
test scores, college entrance rates, and em- 
ployment of graduates in jobs with signifi- 
cant potential for career development; and 

(B) other indicators of a school's success, 
such as improvements in school leadership, 
the teaching and learning environment, and 
parental and community support and in- 
volvement. 

“(2) In setting criteria for Presidential 
Schools of Distinction, the State education- 
al agency shall establish standards that rec- 
ognize the composition of the student body 
and other relevant factors, and that give 
special consideration to schools with sub- 
stantial numbers of proportions of children 
from low-income families. The State educa- 
tional agency may also set different criteria 
for different grade levels. 

3) In applying the criteria to a school in 
which a program is conducted under part A 
of chapter 1 of title I of this Act, the State 
educational agency shall consider the de- 
sired outcomes identified for children in the 
application submitted under section 1012(b) 
of this Act by the local educational agency 
operating the school. No school that a local 
educational agency has identified under sec- 
tic n 1021(b) of this Act shall be eligible for 
a Presidential School of Distinction Award 
until such time as the school has demon- 
strated progress in complying with the pro- 
visions of the State or local improvement 
plan set forth under section 1020 or 1021 of 
this Act. 

“(4) In selecting Presidential Schools of 
Distinction and in setting the amount of 
their awards, the State educational agency 
may not consider a school's planned use of a 
Presidential School of Distinction award. 

"(5) Except as provided in section 4706, 
each State educational agency receiving as- 
sistance under this Act shall make the same 
number of awards to elementary schools 
within the State as such State educational 
agency makes to secondary schools within 
the State. 

"(d) AMOUNT OF AWARD.—(1) Each State 
educational agency shall establish criteria, 
subject to subsection (cX4), including crite- 
ria relating to the size of the school and the 
economic circumstances of the student 
body, for determining the amount of Presi- 
dential School of Distinction Awards. 

“(2) The amount of Presidential School of 
Distinction Awards shall be substantially 
equivalent among congressional districts. 

"(e) Bypass.—If a State educational 
agency is either prohibited by State law 
from providing funds made available under 
this part to private schools, or is unwilling 
to do so, it shall notify the Secretary of 
such prohibition or unwillingness, as well as 
the private schools it has designated as 
Presidential Schools of Distinction and the 
amount of their awards. The Secretary shall 
then provide those funds, from the State's 
allocation under this part, to the designated 
private schools, through such arrangements 
as the Secretary finds suitable. The Secre- 
tary shall also withhold from the State's al- 
location under this part the administrative 
costs of making such arrangements. 
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"SEC. 1709, PRESIDENTIAL CERTIFICATES OF DIS- 
TINCTION AND AWARDS CEREMONY. 

(a) PRESIDENTIAL CERTIFICATES OF Dis- 
TINCTION.—Each Presidential School of Dis- 
tinction shall be awarded a Presidential Cer- 
tificate of Distinction. 

“(b) AWARDS CEREMONY.—The Secretary is 
authorized to accept gifts to pay the costs of 
conducting awards ceremonies for Presiden- 
tial Schools of Distinction. 

"SEC. 1710. PUBLIC SCHOOL USE OF FUNDS BY 
PRESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS OF DISTINC- 
TION. 

"A Presidential School of Distinction shall 
use its Presidential School of Distinction 
Award for activities that further the educa- 
tional program of the school. Such activities 
may include, but are not limited to— 

"(1) development, implementation, or ex- 
pansion of special programs, such as those 
focused on: dropout prevention or reentry, 
student transition to college or employment, 
preschool children, remedial services, or 
gifted and talented students; 

“(2) the purchase or lease of computers, 
telecommunications equipment, scientific 
instruments, instructional materials, library 
books, and other equipment and materials, 
except that a public agency shall have title 
to, and exercise administrative control of, 
all such equipment and materials; 

“(3) bonus payments for faculty, adminis- 
trators, and school personnel; 

(A) school based management/shared de- 
cision making; 

(5) parental involvement activities; and 

“(6) community outreach activities; 

"SEC. 4711. PRIVATE SCHOOL USE OF FUNDS BY 
PRESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS OF DISTINC- 
TION. 

"Each State educational agency receiving 
financial assistance under this part shall 
ensure that each private school designated 
as a Presidential School of Distinction 
under section 4708 will use the Presidential 
School of Distinction Award for capital ex- 
penses as set forth in section 1017(d) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, and after capital expenses have 
been met, use such award for purposes as 
set forth and administered under section 
1572 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. 

"SEC. 1712. PROHIBITION ON STATE OR LOCAL RE- 
DUCTION OF OTHER ASSISTANCE. 

"No Federal, State, or local agency may, 
in any year, take a Presidential School of 
Distinction Award into account in determin- 
ing whether to award any other assistance 
from Federal, State, or local resources, or in 
determining the amount of such assistance, 
to either the Presidential School of Distinc- 
tion itself or the local educational agency, if 
any, that operates the school. 

"SEC. 1713. EVALUATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
conduct a biennial evaluation of Presiden- 
tial Schools of Distinction. 

"(b) NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK.—The 
Secretary shall submit information on suc- 
cessful Presidential Schools of Distinction 
programs to the National Diffusion Net- 
work for possible dissemination. 

"SEC. 4714. DEFINITION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—As used in this part the 
term ‘school based management/shared de- 
cision making’ means a process by which a 
team of individuals is formed at a school site 
to make decisions regarding the manage- 
ment of the school. Such a team may in- 
clude teachers, the school principal, other 
schoo! administrators, parents, and commu- 
nity representatives. 
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"(b) RESPONSIBILITIES.—The school based 
management/shared decision making team 
is responsible for decisions which affect the 
school and classroom environment. Such de- 
cisions may include decisions regarding— 

"(1) curriculum and instruction priorities 
which meet priorities and goals of the local 
educational agency, including materials and 
activities, organization, and evaluation and 
assessment, while taking into account the 
special needs of students; 

"(2) student grouping, 
tracking; 

(i) school rules and discipline policies; 

"(4) the scheduling and structure of the 
school day; 

(5) the school environment; 

(6) the physical structure of school facili- 


promotion, and 


ies; 

"(T) the administrative structure of the 
school; 

“(8) the use of funds available to the 
school; 

“(9) hiring and evaluation of teachers and 
administrators; 

(10) professional development programs 
which will meet faculty needs; and 

“(11) relationships with parents and com- 
munity.". 

Part B—ScHOOLS OF EXCELLENCE 
SEC. 111, SCHOOLS OF EXCELLENCE. 

Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new part H 
to read as follows: 

“PART H—ScHOOLS OF EXCELLENCE 
"SEC. 1801. SHORT TITLE. 

"This part may be cited as the 'Schools of 
Excellence Act of 1990'. 

"SEC. 1802. FINDINGS. 

“The Congress finds that— 

"(1) no single method of education, or 
single way of organizing schools and school 
systems, is best for every community or 
every group of students; 

“(2) schools that have increased competi- 
tion and choice have helped to improve the 
quality of schools and the education of chil- 
dren in the school districts in which they 
have been established; and 

"(3) schools that focus on mathematics 
and science train future leaders in such dis- 
ciplines are of critical importance to the Na- 
tion's economic competitiveness; 

“SEC. 1803. PURPOSE. 

"It is the purpose of this part to support 
the establishment, expansion, or enhance- 
ment of Schools of Excellence in order to 
promote open enrollment through parental 
choice and to strengthen the knowledge of 
elementary and secondary school students 
in academic and vocational subjects. 

"SEC. 1801. DEFINITION. 

"As used in this part, the term 'School of 
Exeellence' means a public elementary or 
secondary school that— 

“(1) offers the highest quality instruction 
in an academic or vocational discipline or 
creates a unique and effective learning envi- 
ronment; 

“(2) is open to students from beyond the 
immediate school attendance area; and 

(3) is capable of attracting students from 
a variety of backgrounds. 

"SEC. 1805. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The amount authorized 
to be appropriated for the purposes of car- 
rying out the provisions of this part for 
each of the fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993 
is an amount equal to the lesser of— 

"(1) the excess, if any, of— 

(A) the amount appropriated to carry out 
title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
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Education Act of 1965 for such fiscal year, 
over 

(B) $165,000,000, or 

2) the excess, if any, of— 

„(A) the amount appropriated to carry out 
section 4606 of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 for such fiscal 
year, over 

(B) $35,000,000. 

“(b) LiMITATION.—The amount authorized 
to be appropriated under subsection (a) 
shall not exceed $50,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991. 

"SEC. 4806. GRANT APPLICATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Any local education- 
al agency, intermediate educational agency, 
or consortia of such agencies desiring to re- 
ceive a grant under this part shall submit an 
application at such time, in such manner, 
and containing such information, as the 
Secretary may require. 

“(2) An applicant may be, but is not re- 
quired to be, adopting or implementing a de- 
segregation plan. 

"(b) REQUIREMENTS.—Each application 
shall contain— 

(J) a description of 

"(A) the objectives of the proposed 
project and how those objectives will 
achieve the purpose of this part, as set out 
in section 4803; and 

(B) how the funds made available to the 
applicant will be used to provide an educa- 
tional program of the highest quality that 
will encourage greater parental decision- 
making and involvement; 

(C) the method of information dissemi- 
nation; 

"(D) the unique learning environment; 
and 

"(E) the open enrollment policy for stu- 
dents beyond the immediate attendance 
area; and 

(2) such assurances as the Secretary may 
reasonably require. 

"(c) SPECIAL RuLE.—The Secretary shall 
encourage applications for proposed 
projects that— 

(1) recognize the potential of children 
who are educationally disadvantaged or who 
come from low-income families; and 

“(2) establish, expand, or enhance schools 
that focus on a particular educational ap- 
proach or on a particular subject area, such 
as mathematics and science. 

"(d) DEMONSTRATION.—Each application 
submitted pursuant to this section shall 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary that any proposed project assisted 
with funds under this part will not result in 
segregation based upon race, religion, color, 
national origin, sex, or handicap, or impede 
the progress of desegregation within the ap- 
plicant's school system. 

"SEC. 4807, SELECTION OF APPLICATIONS, 

"In awarding grants under this part, the 
Secretary shall consider the quality of the 
proposed project, the likelihood of the 
project's successful implementation, and the 
likelihood of its strengthening the educa- 
tional program of the applicant. 

"SEC. 4808, LIMITATIONS. 

(a) IN GENER AI. No School of Excellence 
may be supported with funds under this 
part for more than two years. 

“(b) SATISFACTORY PROGRESS.—No appli- 
cant may receive a grant for more than one 
year under this part, unless it demonstrates 
to the Secretary that the School of Excel- 
lence for which assistance was provided in 
the first year is making satisfactory 
progress in meeting the objectives specified 
in its approved application. 
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"(c) SPECIAL Rute.—No Federal, State, or 
local agency may, in any year, take a School 
of Excellence award into account in deter- 
mining whether to award any other assist- 
ance from Federal, State, or local resources, 
or in determining the amount of such assist- 
ance, to either a School of Excellence itself 
or to the local educational agency or inter- 
mediate educational agency that operates 
the school.". 


Part C—ALTERNATIVE CERTIFICATION FOR 
"TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


ALTERNATIVE CERTIFICATION FOR 
TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS PRO- 
GRAM. 

Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new part I to 
read as follows: 


“Part I—ALTERNATIVE CERTIFICATION FOR 
TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


"SEC. 1901. SHORT TITLE. 

"This part may be cited as the 'Alterna- 
tive Certification of Teachers and Principals 
Assistance Act of 1990'. 

"SEC. 1902. FINDINGS. 

"The Congress finds that— 

"(1) effective elementary and secondary 
schools require competent teachers and 
strong leadership; 

"(2) school systems would benefit greatly 
by recruitment pools of well-qualified indi- 
viduals, such as scientists and engineers, 
from which to select teachers and princi- 
pals; 

(3) talented professionals who have dem- 
onstrated a high level of subject area com- 
petence or management and leadership 
qualities outside the education profession 
wish to pursue second careers in education, 
but often do not meet traditional certifica- 
tion requirements; and 

“(4) alternative certification requirements 
that do not exclude such individuals from 
teaching or school administration solely be- 
cause they do not meet current certification 
requirements would allow school systems to 
take advantage of these professionals and 
improve the supply of well-qualified teach- 
ers and principals. 


“SEC. 1903. PURPOSE. 

"It is the purpose of this part to improve 
the supply of well-qualified elementary and 
secondary school teachers and principals by 
encouraging and assisting States to develop 
and implement alternative teacher and prin- 
cipal certification requirements. 


"SEC. 1904. DEFINITIONS. 

"As used in this part— 

"(1 The term ‘alternative teacher and 
principal certification requirements' means 
State or local requirements that permit 
entry into elementary and secondary teach- 
er and principal positions for individuals 
who have demonstrated a high level of ap- 
propriate subject area competence, or man- 
agement or leadership qualities, in careers 
in or out of the education field, but who 
would not otherwise meet existing require- 
ments for teaching or supervisory positions. 
Alternative teacher and principal certifica- 
tion requirements may recognize that— 

() for teachers, a high level of demon- 
strated competence in an appropriate sub- 
ject area may be substituted for traditional 
teacher certification requirements (such as 
teacher training course work); and 

“(B) for principals, a high level of demon- 
strated competence in administration and 
management may be substituted for tradi- 
tional principal certification requirements. 
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“(2) The term ‘State’ means any of the 
States of the Union, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
"SEC. 4905. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“For the purpose of carrying out this part, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1991. 

SEC. 1906. ALLOTMENTS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) From the amount 
appropriated to carry out this part, the Sec- 
retary shall allot to each State the lesser of 
either the amount the State applies for 
under section 4907 or an amount that is pro- 
portional to the State's share of the total 
population of children ages five through 
seventeen in all the States (based on the 
most recent data available that is satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary). 

“(2) If a State does not apply for its allot- 
ment, or the full amount of its allotment, 
under the preceding paragraph, the Secre- 
tary may reallocate the excess funds to one 
or more other States that demonstrate, to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary, a current 
need for the funds. 

(b) Specra RuLE.—Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 412(b) of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, funds awarded under this part 
shall remain available for obligation by a re- 
cipient for a period of two calendar years 
from the date of the grant. 

"SEC. 1907. STATE APPLICATIONS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Any State desiring to 
receive a grant under this part shall submit, 
through its State educational agency, an ap- 
plication at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information, as the Secre- 
tary may reasonably require. 

"(b) REQUIREMENTS.—Each State applica- 
tion shall— 

"(1) describe the programs, projects, and 
activities to be undertaken; and 

“(2) contain such assurances as the Secre- 
tary deems necessary, including assurances 
that— 

“(A) funds awarded to the State educa- 
tional agency will be used to supplement, 
and not to supplant, any State or local 
funds available for the development and im- 
plementation of alternative teacher and 
principal certification requirements; 

"(B) the State educational agency has, in 
developing the State's application, consult- 
ed with representatives of local educational 
agencies, elementary and secondary school 
teachers and principals, parents, and other 
interested organizations and individuals; 
and 

"(C) the State educational agency will 
submit to the Secretary, at such time as the 
Secretary may specify, a final report de- 
scribing the activities carried out with funds 
awarded under this part and the results 
achieved. 

"(c) SPECIAL RuLE.—Sections 435 and 436 
of the Genera] Education Provisions Act, 
except to the extent that such sections 
relate to fiscal control and fund accounting 
procedures, shall not apply to this part. 
"SEC. 1908. USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) A State educational 
agency shall use funds awarded under this 
part to support programs, projects, or activi- 
ties that develop and implement new, or 
expand and improve existing, alternative 
teacher and principal certification require- 
ments. 

“(2) A State educational agency may carry 
out such programs, projects, or activities di- 
rectly, through contracts, or through sub- 
grants to local educational agencies, inter- 
mediate educational agencies, institutions of 
higher education, or consortia of such agen- 
cies. 
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"(b) PROGRAMS, PROJECTS, AND ACTIVI- 
TIES.—Programs, projects, and activities sup- 
ported under this part may include, but are 
not limited to, the— 

“(1) design, development, implementation, 
testing, and evaluation of alternative teach- 
er and principal certification requirements; 

(2) establishment of administrative struc- 
tures necessary to the development and im- 
plementation of alternative teacher and 
principal certification requirements; 

(3) training of staff, including the devel- 
opment of appropriate support programs, 
such as mentor programs, for teachers and 
principals entering the school system 
through the alternative teacher and princi- 
pal certification program; 

"(4) development of recruitment strate- 
gies; and 

"(5) development of reciprocity agree- 
ments between or among States for the cer- 
tification of teachers and principals. 

"SEC. 1909. EXPIRATION DATE. 

"Effective October 1, 1992, the Alternative 
Certification of Teachers and Principals As- 
sistance Act of 1989 is repealed.“. 

PART D—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 
SEC. 131. DEFINITION. 

Section 403(6) of Public Law 81-874 is 
amended by adding the following sentence 
at the end thereof: 

"Such term does not include any agency 
or school authority that the Secretary de- 
termines, on a case-by-case basis— 

(A) was constituted or reconstituted pri- 
marily for the purpose of receiving assist- 
ance under this Act or increasing the 
amount of that assistance; 

(B) is not constituted or reconstituted for 
legitimate educational purposes; or 

"(C) was previously part of a school dis- 
trict upon being constituted or reconstitut- 
ed.“ 


SEC. 132. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

(a) ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Act or 1965.—The Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 is amended— 

(1) in sections 1005(a), 1006(a)(1)(A), 1291, 
2004(a), and 4502 by striking “and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands” each place 
such term appears and inserting “the Feder- 
ated States of Micronesia, the Republic of 
the Marshall Islands, and Palau”; 

(2) in sections 1404, 1405(a)(2)(A), 
1405(a3X2XB) and 1471(22) by striking “or 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands” 
and inserting “the Federated States of Mi- 
cronesia, the Republic of the Marshall Is- 
lands, or Palau”; 

(3) in sections 1511(aX1) 2104(a)(1), 
5112(aX1) and 5141(bX6) by striking "the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands" and 
inserting "the Federated States of Microne- 
sia, the Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
Palau"; 

(4) in section 1469 by— 

(A) redesignating subsections (g), (h) and 
(i), as subsections (h), (i) and (j), respective- 
ly; and 

(B) striking (f) Staff“ and inserting (g) 
Staff”; and 

(5) by redesignating title heading relating 
to title 10 as the title heading relating to 
title 8. 

(b) ApuLT EDUCATION AcT.—The Adult 
Education Act is amended— 

(1) in sections 31207) and 371(b) 7X Bi) 
by striking "the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands" and inserting "the Federated 
States of Micronesia, the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands, Palau“; and 

(2) in sections 313(b) and 361(a) by strik- 
ing “and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
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Islands" and inserting "the Federated 
States of Micronesia, the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands, and Palau". 

(c) Star Schools  PROGRAM.—Section 
907(8) of the Star Schools Program Assist- 
ance Act is amended by striking "the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands" and insert- 
ing "the Federated States of Micronesia, the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands, Palau". 

(d) Impact AID PROGRAM.—Section 5(a) of 
Public Law 81-874 is amended by— 

(1) inserting ''(1)" before Any“; and 

(2) inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph (2): 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law or regulation, a State educational 
agency that had been accepted as an appli- 
cant for funds under section 3 for fiscal 
years 1985, 1986, 1987 and 1988 shall be per- 
mitted to continue as an applicant under 
the same conditions by which it made appli- 
cation during such fiscal years only if such 
State educational agency distributes all 
funds received for the students for which 
application is being made by such State edu- 
cational agency to the local educational 
agencies providing educational services to 
such students.“. 

(e) EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED.—The 
Education of the Handicapped Act is 
amended in— 

(1) section 602(aX6) by striking or the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands" and 
inserting "the Federated States of Microne- 
sia, the Republic of the Marshall Islands, or 
Palau"; 

(2) section 611(a)(2) by striking and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands" and 
inserting the Federated States of Microne- 
sia, the Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
and Palau"; and 

(3) Section 611(e)(1) by striking and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands" and 
inserting the Federated States of Microne- 
sia, the Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
and Palau”. 

(f) LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION 
Acr.—The Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act is amended in— 

(1) section 3(g) by striking “or the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "Palau, the Republic of 
the Marshall Islands, or the Federated 
States of Micronesia“: 

(2) section 5(aX3) by striking and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands“ each 
place such term appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof Palau, the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands, and the Federated States 
of Micronesia"; 

(3) section 7(a) by striking "the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Palau, the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands, and the Federated States 
of Micronesia"; and 

(4) section 7(b) by striking and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands" each place 
such term appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof "the Commonwealth of the North- 
ern Mariana Islands, Palau, the Republic of 
the Marshall Islands, and the Federated 
States of Micronesia". 


PART E—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


SEC. 141. BILINGUAL EDUCATION. 

Awards made by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion to the Franklin-Northwest Supervisory 
Union of Vermont under the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act (20 U.S.C. 3221 et seq), in 
amounts of— 

(1) $388,076.56 for fiscal year 1984 (for 
programs of bilingual education); 

(2) $400,061.00 for fiscal year 1986 (for 
programs of transitional bilingual educa- 
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tion) and any expenditure of funds by the 
Franklin-Northwest Supervisory Union pur- 
suant to such awards, shall be treated as if 
they were made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Bilingual Education Act for 
purposes of any claims for repayment as- 
serted by the Secretary of Education. 
Part F—PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS FOR 
EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION PROGRAM 
151. PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS FOR EXCEL- 
LENCE IN EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

(a) TrrLE HEADING AND TABLE OF Con- 
TENTS.—(1) The heading for title II of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 is amended to read as follows: 
"CRITICAL SKILLS IMPROVEMENT AND PRESIDEN- 

TIAL AWARDS FOR EXCELLENCE IN EDUCA- 

TION", 


(2) Section 1 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act is amended by insert- 
ing after “Sec. 2203. Authorization of Ap- 
propriations." the following: 

"PART F—PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS FOR 

EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION PROGRAM 
. 2301. Findings and purpose. 

. 2302. Allocation to States. 

. 2303. State applications. 

. 2304. Selection of award recipients. 

. 2305. Amount and use of awards. 

. 2306. Awards ceremony. 

"Sec. 2307. Authorization of 
tions.“ 

(b) AMENDMENT TO TEXT. — Title II of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new part: 

"PART F—PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS FOR 

EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION PROGRAM 
"SEC. 2301. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(a) FrNDINGS.— The Congress finds that 

"(1) the success of America's elementary 
and secondary schools depends most heavily 
upon the Nation's educators; 

(2) when educators are highly motivated 
and committed to excellence, they succeed 
not only in imparting subject matter knowl- 
edge, but also in instilling in their students 
an appreciation of the value and importance 
of education; 

(3) elementary and secondary school sys- 
tems should have in place standards of 
teacher excellence and fair and effective 
procedures for measuring teacher success; 
and 

“(4) in return for their efforts, excellent 
elementary and secondary school educators 
deserve public recognition, respect, and ap- 
propriate financial awards. 

(b) Purpose.—It is the purpose of this 
subpart to reward educators in every State 
who meet the highest standards of excel- 
lence. 

“SEC. 2302. ALLOCATION TO STATES. 

(a) ALLOCATION  FoRMULA.—From the 
funds appropriated under section 2307— 

“(1) 50 per centum shall be allocated 
among the States in an amount which bears 
the same ratio to such amount as the 
number of children aged 5 to 17, inclusive, 
in the State bears to the number of such 
children in all such States, according to the 
most recent available data that are satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary; and 

"(2) 50 per centum shall be allocated 
among the States on the same basis as 
funds are allocated among such States 
under section 1005 of this Act for the same 
fiscal year. 

"(b) ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES.—Each 
State may reserve up to 5 per centum of its 
allocation under subsection (b) for adminis- 
trative expenses, including the cost of con- 
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appropria- 
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vening the panel described in section 
2304(c). 

"(c) STATE DEFINED.—For the purposes of 
this part, the term 'State' shall include the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

"(d) INSULAR AREAS.—The provisions of 
Public Law 93-134, permitting the consolida- 
tion of grants to the Insular Areas, shall not 
apply to funds allocated under this part. 

“(e) DISTRIBUTION OF AWARDS.—Other pro- 
visions of this title notwithstanding, each 
State shall make at least one Presidential 
Award for Excellence in Education in each 
congressional district. 

"SEC. 2303. STATE APPLICATIONS. 

"(a) SUBMISSION OF STATE APPLICATIONS.— 
The Secretary is authorized to make alloca- 
tions to States in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this part. In order to receive an allo- 
cation under this part, the Governor of each 
State shall submit a one-time application to 
the Secretary. Such application shall be 
filed at such time in such manner, and shall 
contain such information, as the Secretary 
may reasonably require. 

"(b) DESCRIPTION OF STATE CRITERIA AND 
PnocEDURES.—The application submitted 
pursuant to subsection (a) shall contain a 
description of the State's criteria and proce- 
dures for selecting recipients of Presidential 
Awards for Excellence in Education. The 
State's criteria and procedures shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary. 

"(c) ASSURANCES.— The application submit- 
ted pursuant to subsection (a) shall contain 
assurances that— 

“(1) Presidential Awards for Excellence in 
Education shall be made in accordance with 
the provisions of this part; 

"(2) the State shall provide such fiscal 
control and fund accounting procedures as 
the Secretary shall require; and 

(3) the State shall apply the selection cri- 
teria uniformly to nominations for recipi- 
ents of Presidential Awards for Excellence 
in Education that are received from public 
and private schools, educators, associations 
of educators, parents, associations of par- 
ents and educators, businesses, business 
groups, or student groups, as well as those 
received from educational agencies. 

"SEC. 2304. SELECTION OF AWARD RECIPIENTS. 

“(a) ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS.—Any full-time 
public or private elementary or secondary 
school teacher of academic or vocational 
subjects or any full-time public or private el- 
ementary or secondary school principal or 
headmaster shall be eligible to receive an 
award under this subpart, except that 
teachers of religion (other than religion as 
an academic discipline) shall not be eligible. 

"(b) NoMINATIONS.—(1) Local educational 

agencies, public and private schools, educa- 
tors, parents, associations of educators, asso- 
ciations of parents and educators, business- 
es, business groups and student groups may 
nominate teachers for awards under this 
part. 
(2) The State educational agencies shall 
notify local educational agencies, public and 
private schools, associations of educators, 
associations of parents and educators, busi- 
ness groups, and the general public of the 
deadlines and procedures for making nomi- 
nations, and inform them of the selection 
criteria which will be used in selecting 
award recipients in a given year. 

(e) SELECTION BY STATE PANEL.—Selection 
of award recipients in each State shall be 
made from among the teachers nominated 
in accordance with subsection (b). Award re- 
cipients shall be selected by a panel which is 
chosen by the Governor in consultation 
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with the chief State officer and is composed 
of members representing parents, school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, school board mem- 
bers, and the business community. 

(d) SELECTION CRITERIA.—The State panel 
shall select award recipients in accordance 
with the criteria approved by the Secretary 
in the State's application. Such selection 
criteria may include an educator's success 
in— 

"(1) educating 'at-risk' students, such as 
educationally or economically disadvan- 
taged, handicapped, limited English profi- 
cient, or homeless children to their fullest 
potential; 

(2) educating gifted and talented stu- 
dents to their fullest potential; 

"(3) encouraging students to enroll, and 
succeed, in advanced classes in subjects such 
as mathematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guages; 

"(4) teaching in schools educating large 
numbers of ‘at-risk’ students, including 
schools in low-income inner-city or rural 
areas; 

“(5) introducing a new curriculum area 
into a school or strengthening an estab- 
lished curriculum; 

(6) acting as a ‘master teacher’ by help- 
ing new teachers make the transition into a 
teaching career; 

(7) encouraging potential dropouts to 
remain in school or encouraging individuals 
who have dropped out to reenter and com- 
plete their schooling; 

(8) improving daily attendance; 

(9) leadership qualities; and 

(10) success in employing other innova- 
tive educational techniques. 

"SEC. 2305. AMOUNT AND USE OF AWARDS. 

(a) AMOUNT OF AWARDS.—The amount of 
a Presidential Award for Excellence in Edu- 
cation shall be $5,000. 

(b) Pro Rata Repuction.—Should the 
amount allocated by the Secretary to a 
State not be sufficient to support one Presi- 
dential Award for Excellence in Education 
in each congressional district, the State is 
authorized to make pro rata reductions in 
the amount of other awards to enable the 
award of at least one Presidential Award for 
Excellence in Education in each congres- 
sional district. 

(e) USE or Awarps.—An award to an indi- 
vidual recipient under this part shall be 
available for the recipient’s use of any pur- 
pose, except that private school educators 
receiving a Presidential Award for Excel- 
lence in Education may only use such award 
for capital expenses at the school where 
such individual teaches as set forth in sec- 
tion 1017(d) of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965. 

“SEC. 2306. AWARDS CEREMONY. 

“The Secretary is authorized to accept 
gifts to pay for the costs of conducting 
awards ceremonies to recognize recipients of 
Presidential Awards for Excellence in Edu- 
cation. 

“SEC. 2307. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
$7,600,000 for the fiscal year 1991 and each 
of the fiscal years 1992 and 1993 to carry 
out the provisions of this part.“ 


TITLE II—NATIONAL SCIENCE SCHOLARS 


SEC. 201. NATIONAL SCIENCE SCHOLARS PROGRAM. 
Part A of title IV of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1001 et seq.; herein- 
after referred to in this title as the Act“). 
is amended— 
(1) by redesignating subparts 7 and 8 as 
subparts 8 and 9, respectively; and 
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(2) by inserting immediately after subpart 
6 the following new subpart: 

"SUBPART 7—NATIONAL SCIENCE SCHOLARS 

PROGRAM 
“PURPOSE 

“Sec. 419L. (a) PuRPOSE.—It is the purpose 
of this subpart— 

"(1) to establish a National Science Schol- 
ars Program to recognize student excellence 
and achievement in the physical, life, and 
computer sciences, mathematics, and engi- 
neering; 

(2) to encourage role models in physical, 
life, and computer sciences, mathematics, 
and engineering fields for young people by 
offering opportunities to pursue a postsec- 
ondary education in such fields; 

"(3) to strengthen the leadership of the 
United States in the fields of physical, life, 
and computer sciences, mathematics, and 
engineering; and 

"(4) to assist students who have demon- 
strated outstanding academic achievement 
in continuing their education in these fields 
of study. 

"SCHOLARSHIPS AUTHORIZED 


"SEC. 419M. (a) PROGRAM AUTHORITY.—(1) 
The Secretary is authorized, in consultation 
with the Director of the National Science 
Foundation (hereinafter referred to as the 
Director and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this subpart, to carry out a program 
of awarding scholarships for the study of 
the life, physical, or computer sciences, 
mathematics, or engineering. 

"(2) The Director, in consultation with 
the Secretary, shall establish and imple- 
ment a merit-based program for annually 
awarding scholarships for the study of 
physical, life, or computer sciences, mathe- 
matics, or engineering to— 

"(A) one male and one female from each 
congressional district of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, 
and 

"(B) one male and one female from Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Palau, 
the Republic of the Marshall Islands, the 
Federated States of Micronesia, and the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands. 

"(3) Wherever possible in awarding schol- 
arships, special consideration shall be given 
to economically disadvantaged students or 
students from groups traditionally underre- 
presented in the life, physical, or computer 
sciences, mathematics, and engineering pro- 
fessions. 

“(b) NOTIFICATION or SECONDARY 
ScuooLs.—The Secretary shall notify all 
public and private secondary schools and all 
institutions of higher education in each 
State and in each of the entities set forth in 
subsection (a)(2)(B) annually of the avail- 
ability of scholarships under this subpart. 

"(c) CRITERIA AND PROCEDURE FOR NOMINA- 
TION AND SELECTION.—(1) Individuals shall 
be nominated and selected for scholarships 
under this subpart on the basis of the stu- 
dent's— 

(A) academic achievement in the life, 
physical, or computer sciences, mathemat- 
ics, or engineering; 

“(B) promise of outstanding academic 
achievement in physical, life, or computer 
sciences, mathematics, or engineering; 

"(C) potential to successfully complete a 
post- secondary program in physical, life, or 
computer sciences, mathematics, or engi- 
neering; and 

"(D) motivation to pursue a career in 
physical, life, or computer sciences, mathe- 
matics, or engineering. 
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"(2) The Director, in consultation with 
the Secretary, shall appoint a National Sci- 
ence Scholars Program Board (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Board’), composed of sei- 
entists, mathematicians, educators, engi- 
neers, and representatives of the business 
community, to— 

() recommend to the Director specific 
academic achievement criteria for use in the 
nomination of scholars; and 

„B) make recommendations for awarding 

scholarships to the Director. 
The Director, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary, shall review the Board's recommen- 
dations and shall each publish the appropri- 
ate academic achievement criteria in the 
Federal Register. 

"(3) The Director, in consultation with 
the Secretary, is authorized to establish, 
either directly or by contract, a procedure 
for nominating at least 4, but not more than 
10 students from each congressional district 
and from each of the entities set forth in 
subsection (a)(2)(B), for scholarships under 
this subpart. The Director shall ensure that 
such nominations shall be made ín consulta- 
tion with educators, scientists, mathemati- 
cians, engineers, and representatives of the 
business community. 

(4) After considering the students nomi- 
nated under paragraph (3), the Director, in 
consultation with the Board, shall recom- 
mend to the President one male and one 
female from each congressional district of 
the United States, and one male and one 
female from each of the entities set forth in 
subsection (aX 2XB), for scholarships under 
this subpart. 

(d) DiSBURSAL OF SCHOLARSHIP PRO- 
ceeps.—Scholarship proceeds shall be dis- 
bursed by the Secretary on behalf of stu- 
dents who receive scholarships under this 
subpart to the institutions of higher educa- 
tion at which the students are enrolled. No 
scholarship proceeds shall be disbursed on 
behalf of a student until the student is en- 
rolled at an institution of higher education. 

(e,) NATIONAL SCIENCE SCHOLARS.—Stu- 
dents awarded scholarships under this sub- 
part shall be known as 'National Science 
Scholars'. 

"(2) Students nominated under subsection 
(c) but not awarded scholarships under this 
subpart shall be known as 'National Science 
Scholarship Finalists'. 

"(f) NATURE AND AMOUNT OF SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—(1) Scholarships shall be limited to a 
maximum of $5,000 per student, per year, 
for a period not to exceed 4 years. 

“(2) In the event that funds available in a 
fiscal year are insufficient to fully fund all 
awards under this subpart, the amount paid 
to each student shall be ratably reduced. 

"(g) Use or Excess Funps.—If the funds 
available under this subpart for any fiscal 
year exceed the amounts required for initial 
and continuing awards under this section, 
additional scholarships may be awarded by 
the President, in consultation with the Di- 
rector, to students selected as National Sci- 
ence Scholarship Finalists for the award 
year. 

“(h) RELATION TO CosT OF ATTENDANCE AND 
OTHER GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS.—(1) The 
amount of a scholarship awarded under this 
subpart shall be reduced by the amount 
that the scholarship exceeds the student's 
cost of attendance, as defined in section 472 
of the Act. 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the award made under this subpart 
shall be considered as income for the pur- 
poses of awarding Federal student financial 
aid. 
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"(1) SpecIAL RuLE.—The Director shall en- 
courage the support and assistance of civic 
groups, the business community, profession- 
al associations, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and others in providing scholarship as- 
sistance to National Science Scholarship Fi- 
nalists. 

"(j) ANNOUNCEMENT AND AWARD OF SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS.—The selection process shall be 
completed, and the announcement of the se- 
lection of National Science Scholars will be 
made by the President prior to January 1st 
of each fiscal year, The Secretary shall 
notify Members of Congress of selections 
before the public announcement by the 
President, Presentation of scholarships 
shall be made in a public ceremony. 


“ELIGIBILITY OF SCHOLARS 


“Sec. 419N. (a) REQUIREMENTS FOR INITIAL 
AWARD.—To be eligible to receive a scholar- 
ship under section 419M, a student shall— 

"(1) be scheduled to graduate from a 
public or private secondary school, or to 
obtain the equivalent of a certificate of 
graduation (as recognized by the State or 
entity in which the student resides), during 
the school year in which the award is made; 

(2) be a citizen or national of the United 
States or the entities set forth in subsection 
(aX2XB), or be an alien lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence; 

(3) have applied, or intend to apply, for 
admission to an institution of higher educa- 
tion in the United States or an institution of 
higher education in the entities set forth in 
subsection (a)(2)(B), that is accredited by a 
nationally recognized accrediting agency or 
association in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 1201(a) of this Act. 

"(b) MAINTAINING ELIGIBILITY.—(1) In 
order to maintain eligibility to receive funds 
pursuant to a scholarship awarded under 
this subpart, a student must— 

“(A) be enrolled at an institution of 
higher education that is accredited by a na- 
tionally recognized accrediting agency or as- 
sociation in accordance with the provisions 
of section 1201(a) of the Act; 

(B) major in any field of physical, life, or 
computer science, mathematics, or engineer- 
ing; 

"(C) maintain academic performance in 
good standing, as determined by such insti- 
tution; and 

“(D) except as provided in paragraph (2), 
carry a full-time academic work load, as de- 
termined by the institution in which the 
student is enrolled under standards applica- 
ble to all students enrolled in that student's 
program. 

(2) The Secretary shall make exceptions 
to the requirement under paragraph (1XD) 
in the case of a student who— 

"(A) is on active duty as a member of the 
armed services; 

"(B) has a disability or serious injury as 
certified by a qualified physician; or 

"(C) has exceptional personal circum- 
stances or emergencies, as determined by 
the Secretary. 

"(c) FAILURE TO MEET ELIGIBILITY RE- 
QUIREMENTS.—In the event that the student 
fails to meet the requirements of this sec- 
tion, the student's eligibility to receive fur- 
ther scholarships (or scholarship proceeds) 
under this subpart shall be determined in 
accordance with the regulations of the Sec- 
retary. 

"SUMMER EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

SCHOLARS 

“Sec. 4190. (a) PRIORITY FOR SUMMER EM- 
PLOYMENT.—To the extent that they are oth- 
erwise qualified, students receiving scholar- 
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ships under this subpart shall be given pri- 
ority consideration for federally financed 
summer employment in federally funded re- 
search and development centers, that, to 
the maximum extent practicable, comple- 
ments and reinforces the educational pro- 
gram of these students. 

"(b) FEDERAL AGENCY COOPERATION.—Fed- 
eral agencies shall cooperate fully with the 
Secretary and participate actively in provid- 
ing appropriate summer employment oppor- 
tunities for such students. 


"EFFECTIVE DATE 


“Sec, 419P. The amendments made by this 
subpart shall be effective on October 1, 
1990, for award year 1991-1992 and each 
succeeding award year thereafter. 


"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


"SEc. 419Q. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Education 
for the purpose of carrying out this subpart 
$6,000,000 for the fiscal year 1991, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 2 
succeeding fiscal years.“. 

SEC. 202. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) Section 401(b) of the Act is amended 
by striking out “subparts 1 through 8," and 
inserting in lieu thereof “subparts 1 
through 9,". 

(b) Section 481(aX1) of the Act is amend- 
ed by striking out "except subpart 6" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “except subparts 6 
and 7". 


TITLE III —HISTORICALLY BLACK 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


SEC. 301, HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Section 360(aX3) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 is amended by— 

(1) redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 
graph (5); 

(2) inserting the following new paragraph 
after paragraph (3): 

"(4) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1990 and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993 for awards 
under section 332 of the Act to historically 
black colleges and universities that qualify 
as part B institutions, except that any part 
B institution that receíves an award from 
funds appropriated for any fiscal year under 
paragraph (4), shall not be eligible to re- 
ceive an award in the same fiscal year under 
paragraph (3).". 


TITLE IV —EXTENSION OF SCHOOL 
DROPOUT DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


SEC. 401. EXTENSION OF SCHOOL DROPOUT DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAMS. 

Section 6003 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
3243) is amended— 

(1) by striking There“ and inserting the 
following: (a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to sub- 
section (b), there“; 

(2) by inserting each of“ before the 
fiscal"; 

(3) by striking 
“years”; 

(4) by inserting before the period the fol- 
lowing: “, 1990, and 1991"; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) No amounts are authorized to be ap- 
propriated under subsection (a) for any 
fiscal year in which assistance is made avai- 
lalbe to local educational agencies under 
part C of chapter 1 of title I.“. 


"year" and inserting 
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SEC. 102. AUTHORIZATION OF USE OF FUNDS FOR 
EVALUATION ACTIVITIES. 

Subsection (a) of section 6004 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 3244) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after "the Secretary" the 
following: shall first reserve not more than 
$1,500,000 for the purposes of evaluating 
programs carried out with assistance under 
this part. From the remaining amount, the 
Secretary”; and 

(2) by striking the amount appropriated” 
each place it appears after the first occur- 
rence and inserting “such remaining 
amount“. 

SEC. 403. AUTHORIZATION OF REALLOTMENT OF 
CERTAIN FUNDS. 

Paragraph (1) of section 6004(b) of the El- 
ementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 3244(b)) is amended by strik- 
ing “25 percent" and inserting not less 
than 25 percent and not more than 50 per- 
cent”. ; 

SEC. 404, DEADLINE FOR EVALUATIONS. 

Subsection (d) of section 6201 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is amended by striking at the end" 
and all that follows and inserting not later 
than the expiration of the 6-month period 
following the end of the grant period.“. 
TITLE V—STAFFORD STUDENT LOAN DE- 

FAULT PREVENTION AND MANAGEMENT 

PROVISIONS 
SEC. 501. GUARANTY AGENCY PROHIBITION ON THE 

SALE OF CERTAIN STAFFORD STU- 
DENT LOAN LISTS. 

Section 428(bX3) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (hereafter in this title referred 
to as the “Act” is amended— 

(1) by striking out or“ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and or“: and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

"(D) sell lists of student borrowers who 
have loans made, insured, or guaranteed 
under this part.“ 

SEC. 502. GUARANTY AGENCY USE OF STATE Li- 
CENSING BOARD INFORMATION. 

Section 428(b) of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(7) STATE GUARANTY AGENCY INFORMATION 
REQUEST OF STATE LICENSING BOARDS.—Each 
guaranty agency is authorized to enter into 
agreements with each appropriate State li- 
censing board under which the State licens- 
ing board, upon request, will furnish the 
guaranty agency with the address of a stu- 
dent borrower in any case in which the loca- 
tion of the student borrower is unknown or 
unavailable to the guaranty agency.“ 

SEC. 503. SPECIAL LIMITATION ON THE DEFER- 
MENT OF PAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST ON PLUS LOANS. 

Section 428B(cX1) of the Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(A)”; and 

(2) by striking out “; and (B) during any 
period during which the borrower has a de- 
pendent student for whom a loan obligation 
was incurred under the section and who 
meets the conditions required for a deferral 
under clause (i) of either such section". 

SEC. 504. CREDIT BUREAUS. 

(a) Notice or  DELINQUENCY.—Section 
430A(a) of the Act is amended— 

(D) by striking "and" at the end of para- 
graph (2); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (4); and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following: 
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"(3) with respect to any payment on a 
loan that has been delinquent for 90 days, 
information concerning the date the delin- 
quency began and the repayment status of 
the loan; and". 

(b) NOTICE To BoRROWER.—Section 430A(c) 
of the Act is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of para- 
graph (3); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting “; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(5) with respect to notices of delinquency 
under subsection (aX3), the borrower is in- 
formed that credit bureau organizations will 
be notified of any payment that is delin- 
quent for 90 days or more.“. 

(C) LIMITATION ON RKEPORTING.—Section 
463(c)(3)(B) of the Act is amended by strik- 
ing “, if that account has not been previous- 
ly reported by any other holder of the 
notes“. 

SEC. 505. ADDITIONAL BORROWER INFORMATION 
REQUIRED, 

Section 484(b) of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(5) In order to be eligible to receive any 
loan under this title, a student shall provide 
to the lender at the time of applying for the 
loan the driver's license number of the stu- 
dent borrower, if applicable, and the name 
and address of the next of kin of the stu- 
dent borrower.”. 

SEC. 506. RESTRICTIONS ON INSTITUTIONAL PRO- 
MOTIONAL ACTIVITIES. 

Section 487(a) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 
1094(a)) is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

"(11) The institution does not— 

“(A) use any contractor or any person 
other than salaries employees of the institu- 
tion or a volunteer to conduct any activities 
related to recruiting and admission of stu- 
dents, including canvassing, surveying, pro- 
motion, or similar activities; or 

“(B) pay any commission, bonus, or other 
incentive payment based directly or indi- 
rectly on success in securing enrollments to 
any person engaged in any such activity.“. 
SEC. 507. ACADEMIC YEAR DEFINITION. 

Section 487(a) of the Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

"(12) The institution will use the same 
definition of ‘academic year’ for all pro- 
grams authorized by this title.“. 


SEC. 50& NOTICE ON DELINQUENT LOANS RE- 
QUIRED. 
(a) PRE-CLAIMS ASSISTANCE.—Section 


435(d) of the Act is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by striking ''(5)" the 
first two places it appears and inserting 
"(6)"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

"(6) REQUEST FOR PRE-CLAIMS ASSISTANCE.— 
To be an eligible lender under this part, 
each eligible lender shall, if the agency that 
guaranteed the loan offers pre-claims assist- 
ance for default prevention, request pre- 
claims assistance within the first 10 days 
such assistance is available as specified by 
the guarantee agency.“ 

(b) Notice.—Section 428(k) of the Act is 
amended by— 

(1) redesignating paragraph (2) as para- 
graph (3); and 

(2) inserting the following new paragraph 
after paragraph (1): 

"(2) PROVISION OF NOTICE OF REQUEST FOR 
PRE-CLAIMS ASSISTANCE TO ELIGIBLE INSTITU- 
TIONS.—Each guaranty agency shall, within 
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30 days of receipt of the request for pre- 
claims assistance, notify each eligible insti- 
tution, with respect to students who are de- 
linquent on the repayment of any loan re- 
ceived for attendance at such institution, of 
the lender's request for pre-claims assist- 
ance for default prevention on such loan. 
Such information may be provided to the el- 
igible institution by submission of a copy of 
the lender's pre- claims request or through 
other means.". 

SEC. 509. REGULATIONS FOR INSTITUTIONAL. DIS- 

CLOSURE OF BORROWER RECORDS. 

The Secretary shall promulgate regula- 
tions specifying the legal restrictions and 
the requirements of eligible institutions re- 
lating to loan counseling and reporting re- 
quirements including but not limited to dis- 
closure of borrower records to third parties, 
the Fair Debt Collection Practices Act, and 
any other applicable Federal law. 

SEC. 510. EFFECT OF LOSS OF ACCREDITATION. 

(a) STATUS AS ELIGIBLE INSTITUTION FOR 
STAFFORD STUDENT Loan PROGRAM.—Section 
435 of the Act (20 U.S.C. 1085) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (aX1), by striking out 
"The term" and inserting “Subject to sub- 
section (m), the term"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

"(m) IMPACT OF LOSS OF ACCREDITATION.— 
An institution may not be certified or recer- 
tified as an eligible institution under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section if such institution— 

"(1) had its institutional accreditation 
withdrawn, revoked, or otherwise terminat- 
ed for cause during the preceding 24 
months; or 

"(2) has withdrawn from institutional ac- 
creditation voluntarily under a show cause 
order, suspension order, or other similar 
order during the preceding 24 months; 
unless— 

(A) such accreditation has been restored 
by the same accrediting agency which had 
accredited it prior to the withdrawal, revo- 
cation, or termination; or 

"(B) the institution has demonstrated its 
academic integrity to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary in accordance with section 
1201(aX5) (A) or (B) of this Act.“. 

(b) Status AS ELIGIBLE INSTITUTION FOR 
OTHER TITLE IV PRocRAMS.—Section 481 of 
the Act (20 U.S.C. 1088) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (aX1), by striking out 
"For the purpose" and inserting “Subject to 
subsection (e), for the purpose"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

"(e) IMPACT OF LOSS OF ACCREDITATION.— 
An institution may not be certified or recer- 
tified as an eligible institution under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section if such institution— 

"(1) had its institutional accreditation 
withdrawn, revoked, or otherwise terminat- 
ed for cause during the preceding 24 
months; or 

(2) has withdrawn from institutional ac- 
creditation voluntarily under a show cause 
order, suspension order, or other similar 
order during the preceding 24 months; 
unless— 

(A) such accreditation has been restored 
by the same accrediting agency which had 
accredited it prior to the withdrawal, revo- 
cation, or termination; or 

"(B) the institution has demonstrated its 
academic integrity to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary in accordance with section 
1201(aX5) (A) or (B) of this Act.“. 

SEC. 511. SPECIAL ACCREDITATION RULES. 

Section 487(c) of the Act is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (5); and 
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(2) by adding after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(3) The Secretary is authorized to carry 
out the provisions of paragraph (1)(D), re- 
lating to limitation, suspension, or termina- 
tion of an eligible institution whenever the 
institution withdraws from a nationally rec- 
ognized accrediting agency or association 
during a show cause or suspension proceed- 
ing brought against that institution. 

“(4)(A) Whenever a nationally recognized 
accrediting agency or association reports 
pursuant to subparagraph (B) that an eligi- 
ble institution was denied institutional ac- 
creditation, the Secretary is authorized to 
carry out the provisions of paragraph (1)(D) 
relating to limitation, suspension, or termi- 
nation of an eligible institution. 

"(B) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into such arrangements with accrediting 
agencies and associations as may be neces- 
sary to assure notice of the denial of institu- 
tional accreditation in order to carry out 
subparagraph (A).“. 

SEC. 512. ELIGIBLE INSTITUTION ACCREDITATION 
RULE, 

Section 481(a) of the Act is amended by 
inserting after paragraph (2) the following 
new paragraph: 

"(3) Whenever the Secretary determines 
accreditation for the purpose of paragraph 
(1), the Secretary shall not approve the ac- 
creditation of any eligible institution of 
higher education under this section if the 
eligible institution of higher education is in 
the process of receiving new institutional ac- 
creditation by a national or regional accredi- 
tation agency unless the eligible institution 
submits to the Secretary all materials relat- 
ing to the prior accreditation, including the 
reasons, if applicable, for changing the ac- 
crediting agency or association.“ 

SEC. 513. TOLL-FREE CONSUMER HOTLINE. 

Section 485 of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

(e) TOLL-FREE CONSUMER HOTLINE.—(1) In 
addition to the toll-free telephone informa- 
tion provided for in section 483, the Secre- 
tary shall contract for, or establish, and 
publicize a toll-free telephone number for 
use by the public, in order to permit stu- 
dents who allege fraud or unfair practices 
by eligible institutions to inform the De- 
partment of such fraud or unfair practices. 

"(2) The Secretary shall, directly or by 
way of contract or other arrangement, make 
the toll-free telephone number, and the 
availability of the consumer hotline estab- 
lished by this subsection, generally available 
to students receiving financial assistance 
under this title.“. 

SEC. 514. TUITION REFUNDS, 

(a) REFUND RULE.—Section 487(cX2XBXi) 
of the Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: In ad- 
dition, the Secretary may require such eligi- 
ble institutions to make refunds in accord- 
ance with division (iii).“ 

(b) REFUND PROCEDURES.—Section 
487(CX2XB) of the Act is amended by 
adding the following new division after divi- 
sion (ii): 

“dii When the Secretary determines 
there has been a violation, failure, or mis- 
representation pursuant to division (i), the 
Secretary may require the institution to 
refund the student's tuition and fees. The 
Secretary shall establish procedures for re- 
funding the tuition and fees. Such proce- 
dures shall— 

"(D first require the payment by the insti- 
tution to the United States Government of 
any portion of the tuition and fees paid 
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with Federal funds received under this title 
(other than funds under subpart 3 of part A 
and part B of this title); and 

"(ID then require payment by the institu- 
tion to the lender of that portion of the tui- 
tion and fees attributable to a loan made, 
issued, or guaranteed under part B of this 
title.“. 

SEC 515. PELL GRANT PROGRAM AMENDMENT. 

Section 411(cX1X A) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 
1070a(CX1XA)) is amended by striking 
clauses (i) and (ii) and inserting the follow- 
ing: 

"(i the number of academic years (or por- 
tion of an academic year) that the under- 
graduate degree or certificate program nor- 
mally requires, plus one academic year; or 

(ii) 6 academic years in the case of a un- 
dergraduate degree or certificate program 
normally requiring more than 4 academic 
years;". 

SEC. 516. DISCLOSURE OBLIGATION FOR SLS AND 
PLUS LOANS; REPAYMENT PERIOD. 

(a) AMENDMENT.—Section 433 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1083) is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(e) SPECIAL DISCLOSURE RULES ON SLS 
AND PLUS LoANS.— 

"(1) DISCLOSURE OF PROJECTED MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS,—Loans made under sections 428A 
and 428B shall not be subject to the disclo- 
sure of projected monthly payment 
amounts required under subsection (a)(8), 
provided that the lender, in lieu of such dis- 
closure, provides the borrower with sample 
projections of monthly repayment amounts 
assuming different levels of borrowing and 
interest accruals resulting from capitaliza- 
tion of interest while the borrower is in 
school. 

"(2) TIMING OF DISCLOSURES.—Disclosure 
pursuant to section 433(b) made on loans 
made under sections 428A and 428B shall be 
made not later than 30 days prior to the due 
date established by the lender for the first 
payment from the borrower.“. 

(b) COMPUTATION OF REPAYMENT PERI- 
ODS.— 

(1) SLS roaws.—Section 428A(c) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1781-1(c)) is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing new paragraph at the end thereof: 

"(6) REPAYMENT PERIOD.—For purposes of 
calculating the 10-year repayment period 
under section 428(bX1XD), such period 
shall be considered to commence at the time 
the first payment is due from the borrow- 
er.“ 

(2) Plus Loaxs.— Section 428840) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1078-2(c)) is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing new paragraph at the end thereof: 

"(6) REPAYMENT PERIOD.—For purposes of 
calculating the 10-year repayment period 
under section 428(bX1XD), such period 
shall be considered to commence at the time 
the first payment is due from the borrow- 
ex.“ 

SEC. 517. STUDY OF DISCHARGE OF STAFFORD STU- 
DENT LOANS IN BANKRUPTCY. 

(a) Starrorp STUDENT LOAN DISCHARGE 
Srupy.—The Comptroller General shall con- 
duct a study relating to the discharge of stu- 
dent loan indebtedness in proceedings in 
bankruptcy. Such study shall include— 

(1) an evaluation of the treatment of stu- 
dent loan debtors under chapter 13 of title 
11, United States Code, including— 

(A) the frequency of attempts to dis- 
charge or the discharging of such loans 
compared to such attempts to discharge or 
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the discharging of other consumer loans by 
such students; and 

(B) the number and amount of such loans 
discharged; 

(2) an evaluation of the effect of students 
who attempt to or do discharge such loans 
relative to the costs of the Stafford Student 
Loan Program and the institutional costs of 
the Perkins Loans Program; and 

(3) an evaluation of the behavior of stu- 
dent loan debtors who discharge such loans 
as compared to other debtors who discharge 
debts in bankruptcy by evaluating such fac- 
tors as— 

(A) the average age of the debtors in each 
group, 

(B) the amounts and types of debts sought 
to be discharged by each group; and 

(C) the percentage of discharge of other 
types of consumer debts by each group. 

(b) STAFFORD STUDENT LOAN DISCHARGE 
ReporT.—The Comptroller General shall 
prepare a report of the study required by 
this section and shall submit the study of 
the Congress within 3 years after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

TITLE VI—NEEDS ANALYSIS AMENDMENTS 
SEC. 601. DEFINITION OF INDEPENDENT STUDE! 

(a) Section 411F.—Section 411F(12) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (hereafter in 
this title referred to as the Act“) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(12) The term ‘independent’, when used 
with respect to a student, means any indi- 
vidual who— 

“(A) is 24 years of age or older by Decem- 
ber 31 of the first calendar year of the 
award year; 

„) is an orphan or is or has been a ward 
of the court; 

"(C) is a veteran of the Armed Forces of 
the United States; 

"(D) is a graduate or professional student 
and will not be claimed by his or her par- 
ents (or guardian) for income tax purposes 
for the award year; 

(E) is married or has legal dependents; 

(F) is an undergraduate student who was 
not claimed by his or her parents (or guardi- 
an) for income tax purposes for the 2 calen- 
dar years preceding the first calendar year 
of the award year, and who either was 
awarded assistance under this title as an in- 
dependent student in the prior year, or dem- 
onstrates to the student financial aid ad- 
ministrator total self-sufficiency during the 
2 calendar years preceding the first calendar 
year of the award year by demonstrating 
annual total resources (including all sources 
other than parents and student aid) of 
$4,000; or 

() is a student for whom a financial aid 
administrator makes a documented determi- 
nation of independence by reason of other 
unusual circumstances." 

(b) Section 480(d).—Section 480(d) of the 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

"(d) INDEPENDENT.—The term 'independ- 
ent’, when used with respect to a student, 
means any individuals who— 

"(1) is 24 years of age or older by Decem- 
ber 31 of the first calendar year of the 
award year; 

“(2) is an orphan or is or has been a ward 
of the court; 

"(3) is a veteran of the Armed Forces of 
the United States; 

“(4) is a graduate or professional student 
and will not be claimed by his or her par- 
ents (or guardian) for income tax purposes 
for the award year; 

(5) is married or has legal dependents; 

“(6) is an undergraduate student who was 
not claimed by his or her parents (or guardi- 
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an) for income tax purposes f^r the 2 calen- 
dar years preceding the first colendar year 
of the award year, and who either was 
awarded assistance under this title as ar. in- 
dependent student ia the prior year, or dem- 
onstrates to the student financial aid ad- 
ministrator total self-sufficiency during the 
2 calendar years preceding the first calendar 
year of the award year by demonstrating 
annual total resources (including all sources 
other than parents and student aid) of 
$4,000: or 

“(7) is a student for whom a financial aid 
administrator makes a documented determi- 
nation of independence by reason of other 
unusual circumstances.“ 

SEC. 602. MODIFICATION TO COMPUTATION OF CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. 

(a) PELL GRANT NEEDS ANALYSIS.—(1) Sec- 
tion 411B(bX3) of the Act is amended by 
striking out “a program of postsecondary 
education" and inserting in lieu thereof “a 
program of postsecondary education which 
meets the requirements of section 
484(aX1)". 

(2) Section 411C(aX3) of the Act is amend- 
ed by striking out a program of postsecond- 
ary education" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"a program of postsecondary education 
which meet the requirements of section 
484(aX1)". 

(3) Section 411D(aX3) of the Act is 
amended by striking out a program of post- 
secondary education" and inserting in lieu 
thereof a program of postsecondary educa- 
tion which meet the requirements of section 
484(aX1)". 

(b) GENERAL NEEDS ANALYSIS.—(1) Section 
4'15(bX3) of the Act is amended by striking 
out “a program of postsecondary education” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “a program of 
postsecondary education which meets the 
requirements of section 484(a)(1)". 

(2) Section 477(aX3) of the Act is amend- 
ed by striking out a program of postsecond- 
ary education" and inserting ín lieu thereof 
“a program of postsecondary education 
which meet the requirements of section 
484(aX1)". 

SEC. 603. STUDENT CONTRIBUTION MODIFICATION. 

Section 475(gX 1XXC) of the Act is amended 
by striking out 70 percent” and inserting in 
lieu thereof not less than 50 percent“. 

SEC. 604. NEEDS ANALYSIS FINANCIAL AID ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR ADJUSTMENTS. 

(a) IN Generar —Section 479A(a) of the 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 479A. (a) IN GENERAL.—Nothing in 
this title shall be interpreted as limiting the 
authority of the student financial aid ad- 
ministrator, on the basis of adequate docu- 
mentation, to make necessary adjustments 
to the cost of attendance and expected stu- 
dent or parent contribution (or both) to 
allow for treatment of individual students 
with special circumstances. In addition, 
nothing in this title shall be interpreted as 
limiting the authority of the student finan- 
cial aid administrator to use supplementary 
information about the financial status or 
personal circumstance of eligible applicants 
in selecting recipients and determining the 
amount of awards under subparts 1 and 2 of 
part A and parts B, C, and E of this title.“. 

(b) SpecraL RuLrE.—Section 479A of the 
Act is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (d), and 

(2) by inserting immediately after subsec- 
tion (b) the following new subsection: 

(e) SPECIAL ADJUSTMENTS.— 

"(1) ADJUSTMENTS FOR INDEPENDENT STU- 
DENTS WITH DEPENDENTS.—A student finan- 
cial aid administrator shall be considered to 
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be making a necessary adjustment in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a) if the adminis- 
trator determines that the cost of attend- 
ance in section 472 should include costs of 
food and shelter for dependent care when 
the total income for independent students 
with dependents is less than the Standard 
Maintenance Allowance under section 
477(b)(4). 

"(2) ADJUSTMENT FOR DISLOCATED 
WORKER.—A student financial aid adminis- 
trator shall be considered to be making a 
necessary adjustment in accordance with 
subsection (a) if, in the case of dislocated 
workers— 

"(A) the administrator uses the income 
for the year in which the determination is 
made (the award year) rather than the 
income reported in the preceding tax year; 
and 

"(B) the administrator excludes the net 
value of investments and real estate, includ- 
ing the primary residence in the calculation 
of the family contribution for the Pell 
Grant Program and the expected family 
contribution under part F. 

"(3) ADJUSTMENT FOR DISPLACED HOMEMAK- 
ER. —A student financial aid administrator 
shall be considered to be making a necessary 
adjustment in accordance with subsection 
(a) if, for displaced homemakers, the admin- 
istrator excludes the net value of invest- 
ments and real estate, including the primary 
residence, from the calculation of the Pell 
Grant family contribution and from the ex- 
pected family contribution under part F.“. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
479A(d) of the Act (as amended by subsec- 
tion (a)) is amended by striking out ''subsec- 
tion (b) is an example" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subsections (b) and (c) are exam- 
ples". 

(2A) Section 411B(gX1) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “, except that in 
the case of a dislocated worker (certified in 
accordance with title III of the Job Training 
Partnership Act) or a displaced homemaker 
(as defined in section 480(e) of this Act), the 
net value of a principal place of residence 
shall be considered to be zero”. 

(B) Section 411B(1) of the Act is amended 
by striking out , except that in the case of 
a dislocated worker (certified in accordance 
with title III of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act) or a displaced homemaker (as de- 
fined in section 480(e) of this Act), the net 
value of a principal place of residence shall 
be considered to be zero“. 

(C) Section 411C(fX1) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “, except that in 
the case of a dislocated worker (certified in 
accordance with title III of the Job Training 
Partnership Act) or a displaced homemaker 
(as defined in section 480(e) of this Act), the 
net value of a principal place of residence 
shall be considered to be zero”. 

(D) Section 411D(fX3) of the Act is 
amended by striking out , except that in 
the case of a dislocated worker (certified in 
accordance with title III of the Job Training 
Partnership Act) or a displaced homemaker 
(as defined in section 480(e) of this Act), the 
net value of a principal place of residence 
shall be considered to be zero”. 

(EXi) Section 411F(1)(G) of the Act is re- 
pealed. 

(ii) Section 411F(9XE) of the Act is re- 


(F) Section 475(dX2XB) of the Act is 
amended by striking out "except that in the 
case of a dislocated worker (certified in ac- 
cordance with title III of the Job Training 
Partnership Act) or a displaced homemaker 
(as defined in section 480(e) of this Act)“. 
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(G) Section 475(h) of the Act is amended 
by striking out “, except that in the case of 
a dislocated worker (certified in accordance 
with title III of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act) or a displaced homemaker (as de- 
fined in section 480(e) of this Act), the net 
value of a principal place of residence shall 
be considered to be zero”. 

(H) Section 476(cX2XB) of the Act is 
amended by striking out except in the case 
of a displaced worker (certified in accord- 
ance with title III of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act) or a displaced homemaker (as 
defined in section 480(e) of this Act)". 

(I) Section 477(c(2XB) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “except in the case 
of a dislocated worker (certified in accord- 
ance with title III of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act) or a displaced homemaker (as 
defined in section 480(e) of this Act)". 

SEC. 605. TREATMENT OF VETERANS BENEFITS. 

(a) PELL GRANT NEEDS ANALYSIS.—(1) Sec- 
tion 411B(dX1XC) of the Act is amended by 
striking out “one-half of the student's total 
veterans educational benefits, excluding 
Veterans' Administration contributory bene- 
fits," and inserting in lieu thereof "the stu- 
dent's total veterans educational benefits". 

(2) Section 411C(cX1XC) of the Act is 
amended by striking out "one-half of the 
student's total veterans educational bene- 
fits, excluding Veterans' Administration 
contributory benefits," and inserting in lieu 
thereof "the student's total veterans educa- 
tional benefits''. 

(3) Section 411D(cX1XC) of the Act is fur- 
ther amended by striking out “one-half of 
the student's total veterans educational ben- 
efits, excluding Veterans' Administration 
contributory benefits," and inserting in lieu 
thereof the student's total veterans educa- 
tional benefits”. 

(b) GENERAL NEEDS ANALYSIS.—(1) Section 
475(a) of the Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out "and" at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon and the word “and”; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

"(4) any veterans educational benefits 
paid because of enrollment in a postsecond- 
ary institution, including (but not limited 
to) benefits received under chapters 105, 
106, and 107 of title 10, and chapters 30, 31, 
32, 34, and 35 of title 38, United States 
Code.“. 

(2) Section 476(bX1XD) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “plus the amount 
of veterans’ benefits paid during the award 
period under chapters 32, 34, and 35 of title 
28, United States Code". 

(3) Section 477(a) of the Act is amended— 

(A) by inserting and“ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (A) of paragraph (1); 

(B) by striking out and“ at the end of 
subparagraph (B) of paragraph (1); 

(C) by striking out subparagraph (C) of 
paragraph (1); 

(D) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(E) by adding at the end of paragraph (3) 
the word “and”; and 

(F) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(4) adding any veterans educational ben- 
efits paid because of enrollment in a post- 
secondary institution, including (but not 
limited to) benefits received under chapters 
106 and 107 of title 10, and chapters 30, 31, 
32, 34, and 35 of title 38, United States 
Code.“. 
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(C) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
428(aY2XCXi) of the Act is amended by 
striking out "and any amount paid to the 
student under chapters 32, 34, and 35 of 
title 38, United States Code“. 

SEC. 606. TREATMENT OF NONLIQUID ASSETS, 

(a) PELL GRANT NEEDS ANALYSIS.—Section 
411F(2) of the Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” after (2); and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

(B) For academic year 1991-1992 and suc- 
ceeding academic years, the term ‘assets’ 
shall not include, in the case of a family 
with an adjusted gross income which is 
equal to or less than $30,000, the net value 
of— 

"(D the family's principal place of resi- 
dence; or 

(ii) a farm on which the family resides.". 

(b) GENERAL NEED  ANALYSIS.—Section 
480(g) of the Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting (1) after “Assets.—”; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

(2) For academic year 1991-1992 and suc- 
ceeding academic years, the term ‘assets’ 
shall not include, in the case of a family 
with an adjusted gross income which is 
equal to or less than $30,000, the net value 
of— 

“(A) the family's principal place of resi- 
dence; or 

“(B) a farm on which the family resides.". 

TITLE VII—OTHER HIGHER EDUCATION 

AMENDMENTS 
SUBSIDIZED EMPLOYMENT MODIFICA- 

TION UNDER WORKSTUDY. 

Section 443(b)(4) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (hereafter in this title referred 
to as the Act“) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(4) provide that for a student employed 
in a work-study program under this part, at 
the time income derived from any need- 
based employment (including non-working- 
study or both) is in excess of the determina- 
tion of the amount of such student's need 
by more than $200, continued employment 
shall not be subsidized with funds appropri- 
ated under this part;’’. 

SEC. 702, STUDENT LOAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—Section 439(b) of the 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.— There is hereby created 
a body corporate to be known as the Stu- 
dent Loan Marketing Association (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘Association’). The 
Association shall have succession until dis- 
solved. It shall maintain its principal office 
in the District of Columbia or the metropol- 
itan area thereof and shall be deemed, for 
purposes of jurisdiction and venue in civil 
actions, to be a District of Columbia corpo- 
ration. Offices may be established by the 
Association in such other place or places as 
it may deem necessary or appropriate for 
the conduct of its business.“. 

(b) DinEcTORS.—So-tion 439(c) of the Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) BoARD OF DIRECTORS.— 

"(1) COMPOSITION OF BOARD; CHAIRMAN.— 
The Association shall have a Board of Di- 
rectors (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the 'Board') which shall consist of 21 
persons, 7 of whom shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States and shall 
be representative of the general public. The 
remaining 14 directors shall be elected by 
the common stockholders of the Association 
entitled to vote pursuant to subsection (e). 
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Commencing with the annual shareholders 
meeting to be held in 1989— 

(A) 7 of the elected directors shall be af- 
filiated with an eligible institution, and 

(B) 7 of the elected directors shall be af- 
filiated with an eligible lender. 


The President shall designate 1 of the direc- 
tors to serve as C. n 

“(2) TERMS OF APPOINTED AND ELECTED MEM- 
BERS.—The directors appointed by the Presi- 
dent shall serve at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent and until their successors have been 
appointed and have qualified. The remain- 
ing directors shall each be elected for a term 
ending on the date of the next annual meet- 
ing of the common stockholders of the Asso- 
ciation, and shall serve until their succes- 
sors have been elected and have qualified. 
Any appointive seat on the Board which be- 
comes vacant shall be filled by appointment 
of the President. Any elective seat on the 
Board which becomes vacant after the 
annual election of the directors shall be 
filled by the Board, but only for the expired 
portion of the term. 

"(3) AFFILIATED MEMBERS.—For the pur- 
pose of this subsection, the references to a 
director ‘affiliated with an eligible institu- 
tion’ or a director ‘affiliated with an eligible 
lender’ means an individual who is, or 
within 5 years of election to the Board has 
been, an employee, officer, director, or simi- 
lar official of 

"CA) an eligible institution or an eligible 
lender; 

"(B) an association whose members con- 
sist primarily of eligible institutions or eligi- 
ble lenders; or 

"(C) a State agency, authority instrumen- 
tality, commission, or similar institution, 
the primary purpose of which relates to 
educational matters or banking matters. 

"(4) MEETINGS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
BOARD.—The Board shall meet at the call of 
its Chairman, but at least semiannually. 
The Board shall determine the general poli- 
cies which shall govern the operations of 
the Association. The Chairman of the Board 
shall, with the approval of the Board, select, 
appoint, and compensate qualified persons 
to fill the offices as may be provided for in 
the bylaws, with such functions, powers, 
and duties as may be prescribed by the 
bylaws or by the Board, and such persons 
shall be the officers of the Association and 
shall discharge all such functions, powers, 
and duties.“ 

(c) Srock.—Section 439(f) of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

() STOCK OF THE ASSOCIATION.— 

"(1) VOTING COMMON sTOCK.—The Associa- 
tion shall have voting common stock having 
such par value as may be fixed by its Board 
from time to time. Each share of voting 
common stock shall be entitled to one vote 
with rights of cumulative voting at all elec- 
tions of directors. 

*(2) NUMBER OF SHARES; TRANSFERABILITY.— 
The maximum number of shares of voting 
common stock that the Association may 
issue and have outstanding at any one time 
shall be fixed by the Board from time to 
time. Any voting common stock issued shall 
be fully transferable, except that, as to the 
Association, it shall be transferred only on 
the books of the Association. 

"(3) Divipenps.—To the extent that net 
income ís earned and realized, subject to 
subsection (gX2), dividends may be declared 
on voting common stock by the Board. Such 
dividends as may be declared by the Board 
shall be paid to the holders of outstanding 
shares of voting common stock, except that 
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no such dividends shall be payable with re- 
spect to any share which has been called for 
3 past the effective date of such 
call. 

"(4) SINGLE CLASS OF VOTING COMMON 
STOCK.—AÀs of the effective date of the Stu- 
dent Loan Marketing Association Amend- 
ments of 1990, all of the previously author- 
ized shares of voting common stock and 
nonvoting common stock of the Association 
shall be converted to shares of a single class 
of voting common stock on a share-for-share 
basis, without any further action on the 
part of the Association or any holder. Each 
outstanding certificate for voting or nonvot- 
ing common stock shall evidence ownership 
of the same number of shares of voting 
stock into which it is converted. All preex- 
isting rights and obligations with respect to 
any class of common stock of the Associa- 
tion shall be deemed to be rights and obliga- 
tions with respect to such converted 
shares.". 

(d) SHort TriTLE.—This section may be 
cited as the "Student Loan Marketing Asso- 
ciation Amendments of 1990", 

SEC. 703. FORMS AND REGULATIONS. 

(a) FINANCIAL AID APPLICATION PREPAR- 
ER.—Section 483 of the Act is amended by 
inserting the following new subsection at 
the end thereof: 

“(g) Any financial aid application required 
to be made under subpart 1 of part A of this 
title or part B or this title shall include the 
name, signature, address, social security 
number, and organizational affiliation of 
the preparer of such financial aid applica- 
tion.“. 

(b) NOTICE or FEDERAL STUDENT Arp.—Sec- 
tion 483(f) of the Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(f) NOTICE OF FEDERAL STUDENT Arp RE- 
cEiPT.—Each eligible institution shall pro- 
vide to each recipient of assistance under 
this title (except assistance received under 
subparts 4, 5, and 8 of part A) a statement 
listing the estimated student assistance re- 
ceived by the recipient, and specifying the 
estimated amount and type of assistance 
awarded under this title and specifically in- 
dicating that such aid is federally supported 
assistance.“ 

SEC. 704. LENDER OF LAST RESORT. 

Section 428(j) of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Each State guaranty agency shall ensure 
that there is a lender of last resort in its 
State. The lender of last resort shall process 
loan applications of students enrolled in an 
eligible institution within 30 days after such 
application has been filed. The lender of 
last resort shall make loans to any eligible 
applicant attending an eligible institution.“ 
SEC. 705. PERKINS LOAN PROGRAM AMENDMENT. 

Section 462(cX3) of the Act is amended— 

(1) by redesignating clause (B) and (C) as 
clause (C) and (D); and 

(2) by inserting after clause (A) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

(B) 75 percent of the cash on hand at the 
institution under the program authorized 
by this part for the second year preceding 
the beginning of the award period;". 

SEC. 706. ELIGIBILITY FOR EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

(a) HIGHER EDUCATION.—Section 484 of the 
Act is amended by adding a new subsection 
(k) at the end thereof: 

"(k) STUDENTS ATTENDING INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE FREELY ASSOCIATED STATES AND ELIGIBIL- 
ITY FOR TRIO PROocRAMS.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, a student who 
meets the requirements of paragraph (aX5) 
of this section or who is a resident of the 
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freely associated states, and who attends a 
public or nonprofit institution of higher 
education located in any of the freely asso- 
ciated states rather than a State, shall be el- 
igible, if otherwise qualified, for assistance 
under subparts 1, 2, or 4 of part A or part C 
of this title. 

(b) TERRITORIAL TEACHER TRAINING ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM.—Section 4502 of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by striking the Northern Mariana 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands" each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands, Palau, the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands, and the 
Federated States of Micronesia.“ 

(c) TREATMENT OF TERRITORIES AND TERRI- 
TORIAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE.—Section 1204 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsection (d): 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, an institution of higher education 
that is located in any of the freely associat- 
ed states, rather than a State, shall be eligi- 
ble, if otherwise qualified, for assistance 
under subpart 4 of part A of title IV of this 
Act.". 

SEC. 707. CLERICAL AND TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 
TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 is fur- 
ther amended— 

(1) in section 312(c2) (20 U.S.C. 
1058(cX2)), by striking second“ the second 
place it appears and inserting the second 
such"; 

(2) in section 332(bX5) (20 U.S.C. 
1065(bX5)), by striking out year“ the first 
place it appears; 

(3) in section 411B(gX5XB) (20 U.S.C. 
1070a-2(gYX 5X B)— 

(A) by striking out “effective family 
income" each place it appears and inserting 
"discretionary income"; and 

(B) by striking out "subsection (d)" and 
inserting “subsection (f)“; 

(4) in section 411C(fX5XB) (20 U.S.C. 
107Oa-30f 65 B), by striking out "effective 
family income" and inserting “discretionary 
income”; 

(5) in section 411D(f) (20 U.S.C. 1070a- 
4(f)— 

(A) by striking out “effective family 
income" in paragraph (1) and inserting dis- 
cretionary income“: and 

(B) by striking out "subsection (c)" each 
place it appears in paragraph (1) and (2) 
and inserting “subsection (e)“; 

(6) in section 411F(2) (20 U.S.C. 1070a- 
6(2)), by striking out “including amount” 
and inserting “including amounts”; 

(7) in section 411F(9)(B) (20 U.S.C. 1070a- 
6(9XBD), by striking out Student“ and in- 
serting student“: 

(8) in section 413D(dX3XC) (20 U.S.C. 
1070b-2(«dX3XC)), by striking out “three- 
fourths in" and inserting “three-fourths of”; 

(9) in section 427(aX2XG)Xi) (20 U.S.C. 
1077(aX2G)i)); by striking out "system," 
and inserting “system”; 

(10) in section 428C(cX3XA) (20 U.S.C. 
1078-3(cK(3XAD, by inserting "be" before 
“equal to“: 

(11) in section 428E(a)(1) (20 U.S.C. 1078- 
50))— 

(A) by inserting “(A)” after "except that” 
the first place it appears; and 

(B) by striking out "except that" the 
second place it appears and inserting '', and 
(B)"; 

(12) in section 435(cX1) (20 U.S.C. 
1085(cX1)), by striking out "section 481(d)" 
and inserting “section 484(d)"'; 
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(13) in section 435(dX2) (20 U.S.C. 
1085(dX2)— 

(A) by striking out "institutions" in sub- 
paragraph (C) and inserting "institution"; 
and 

(B) by indenting the matter following sub- 
paragraph (D) two spaces; 

(14) in section 435(dX3) (20 U.S.C. 
1085(dX3)), by striking out section 435(0)" 
and inserting "subsection (1) of this sec- 
tion“; 

(15) in the last sentence of section 
442(e)(2) by striking section 447(c)" and in- 
serting "section 44200)“; 

(16) in section 454(aX3XC) (20 U.S.C. 
1087d(aX3X«C)), by striking out fourth and 
fifth" and inserting “fourth or fifth"; 

(17) in sections 462(aX1) and 462(aX2XD) 
(20 U.S.C. 1087bb(aX1), (aX 2X D), by strik- 
ing out "institution which" and inserting 
"institution"; 

(18) in section 464(cX2X AXiv) (20 U.S.C. 
1087dd(cX(2X AXiv), by inserting Service“ 
after “Volunteer”; 

(19) in section 465(aY2XD) (20 U.S.C. 
1087ee(a)X2)XD)), by striking out services“ 
and inserting service“: 

(200 in the table contained in section 
4'15(cY(2) (20 U.S.C. 1087000002) 

(A) by striking out “less than $15,000 or" 
and inserting less than $15,000"; and 

(B) by striking out 815.000 more" and in- 
serting 815,000 or more“; 

(21) in the table contained in section 
4'15(cX(4) (20 U.S.C. 108700(c)Y(4)) — 

(A) by striking out "substract" and insert- 
ing "subtract"; and 

(B) by striking out 1.430 and inserting 
"$1,430"; 

(22) in section 475(e) (20 U.S.C. 
108700(e)), by striking out section 479“ and 
inserting “section 478"; 

(23) in the table contained in section 
477(b)(4) (20 U.S.C. 10878q(bX4)), by strik- 
ing out 1.430“ and inserting "$1,430"; 

(24) in the last sentence of section 481(b) 
(20 U.S.C. 1088(b)), by striking out section 
413(e)" and inserting section 435(b)"’; 

(25) in the last sentence of section 
483(aX1) (20 U.S.C. 1090(aX1)), by striking 
out “that is" and inserting that are"; 

(26) in section 491(hX1) (20 U.S.C. 
1098(hX1), by striking out "subtitle III" 
and inserting "subchapter III“, 

(27) in section 525(g) (20 U.S.C. 1105d(g)), 
by striking out "subpart" and inserting 
“part”; 

(28) in section 557 (20 U.S.C. 1111f), by 
striking out “part B of this title” and insert- 
ing “part B of title IV of this Act”; 

(29) in section 558(aX6) (20 U.S.C. 
lllig(aX6)), by striking out the comma 
after "preschool"; 

(30) in section 571(g) (20 U.S.C. 1115(g)), 
by striking out subpart“ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting “part”; 

(31) in section 622(aX6) (20 U.S.C. 
1132(aX6), by striking out "language an 
area studies" and inserting "language and 
area studies“: 

(32) in section 762(a) (20 U.S.C. 1132g- 
2(a), by striking out “Secretary notwith- 
standing" and inserting "Secretary, notwith- 
standing“: 

(33) in section 762th) (20 U.S.C. 1132g- 
2(h)), by striking out “subcontractors or any 
project" and inserting “subcontractors on 
any project”; 

(34) in section 764(bX3XB) (20 U.S.C. 
1132g-3(bX3X(B)), by striking out "anyone" 
and inserting any one"; 

(35) in section 764(e) (20 U.S.C. 1132g- 
3(e)), by striking out member“ and insert- 
ing "members"; 
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(36) in section 802(dX1XB) (20 U.S.C. 
1133a(d)(1)(B)), by striking out has demon- 
strated” and inserting a comma and “as 
demonstrated”; 

(37) in section 942(bX2) (20 U.S.C. 
1134m(bX2)) by inserting a period at the 
end thereof; 

(38) in section 1045(a) (20 U.S.C. 1135d- 
4(a)), by striking out "sexual, geographic,” 
and inserting “gender, geography,"; and 

(39) in section 1204(a) (20 U.S. C. 
1144a(a)), by striking out Trust Territories 
of the Pacific Islands, and the Northern 
Mariana Islands" and inserting ‘““Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
Palau, and, subject to the provisions of 
Public Law 99-239, the Federated States of 
Micronesia, and the Republic of the Mar- 
shall Islands.“. 

SEC. 708. DEFINITION. 

Section 545 of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 is amended by striking “and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands" and 
inserting "the Republic of the Marshall Is- 
lands, the Federated States of Micronesia, 
and Palau". 

SEC. 709. ADMINISTRATION OF THE COMMISSION. 

Section 1321 of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1221-1) is amended by in- 
serting after subsection (d) the following: 

"(e) ADMINISTRATION OF THE COMMIS- 
SION.— 

"(1) RATE or PAY.—Members of the Com- 
mission who are not full-time officers or em- 
ployees of the United States and who are 
not Members of Congress may, while serv- 
ing on business of the Commission, be com- 
pensated at a rate not to exceed the rate 
specified at the time of such service for 
Grade GS-18 of the General Schedule as 
authorized by section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, for each day, or any part of a 
day, they are engaged in the actual per- 
formance of Commission duties, including 
travel time; and while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
all members of Commission may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code, for persons in 
Government service employed intermittent- 
ly. 

"(2) TEMPORARY EXEMPTION.—Subject to 
such rules as may be adopted by the Com- 
mission, the Chairperson, without regard to 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service and without regard to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 
53 of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates, shall have the 
power to— 

„(A) appoint a Director or Executive Di- 
rector who shall be paid at a rate not to 
exceed the rate of basic pay for GS-18 of 
the General Schedule; and 

"(B) appoint and fix the compensation at 
a rate not to exceed the rate payable at the 
GS-18 rate of such other personnel as the 
Chairperson considers necessary. 

"(3) AUTHORITY TO CONTRACT.—Subject to 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, the Com- 
mission is authorized to enter into contracts 
with Federal and State agencies, private 
firms, institutions, and individuals for the 
conduct of activities necessary to the dis- 
charge of its duties and reponsibilities. 

(4) SOURCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT.— 
Financial and administrative support serv- 
ices (including those related to budget and 
accounting, financial reporting, payroll and 
personnel) shall be provided to the Commis- 
sion by the General Services Administration 
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(or other appropriate organization) for 
which payment shall be made in advance, or 
by reimbursement, from funds of the Com- 
mission, in such amounts as may be agreed 
by the Chairperson of the Commission and 
the Administrator of General Services. 

"(5) AUTHORITY TO HIRE EXPERTS AND CON- 
SULTANTS.—The Commission is authorized to 
procure temporary and intermittent services 
of experts and consultants as are necessary 
to the extent authorized by section 3109 of 
title 5, United States Code, but at rates not 
to exceed the rate specified at the time of 
such service for grade GS-18. Experts and 
consultants may be employed without com- 
pensation if they agree to do so in advance. 

"(6) AUTHORITY FOR DETAIL OF EMPLOY- 
EES.—Upon request of the Commission, the 
head of any Federal agency is authorized to 
detail on a reimbursable basis, any of the 
personnel of such agency to the Commission 
to assist the Commission in carrying out its 
duties under this section.“: 


and redesignating subsections (e) and (f) as 
(f) and (g) respectively. 


TITLE VIII—WE THE PEOPLE. . THE 
CITIZEN AND THE CONSTITUTION 
SEC. 801. WE THE PEOPLE ... THE CITIZEN AND 
CONSTITUTION. 

Part F of title IV of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) redesignating section 4608, as renum- 
bered and amended in sections 202(1) and 
202(2), respectively, of Public Law 100-569 
as section 4610; and 

(2) inserting after section 4608 as added by 
Public Law 100-569 and renumbered by 
Public Law 100-690 the following new sec- 
tion 4609: 

"SEcTION 4609.—We the People 
Citizen and the Constitution. 

"(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) The Secre- 
tary shall, in accordance with the provisions 
of this section, carry out a program entitled 
"We the People ... The Citizen and the 
Constitution" to educate students about the 
history and principles. of the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights and to foster civic compe- 
tence and civil responsibility. 

“(2) The education program authorized by 
this section shall continue and expand the 
educational activities of the National Bicen- 
tennial Competition of the Constitution and 
Bil of Rights administered by the Center 
for Civic Education. 

"(3) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
tract with the Center for Civic Education to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 

"(b) PROGRAM COoNTENT.—The education 
program authorized by this section shall 
provide— 

(A) a course of instruction on the basic 
principles of our constitutional democracy 
and the history of the Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. 

„B) school and community simulated con- 
gressional hearings following the course of 
study at the request of participating 
schools. 

“(C) an annual competition of simulated 
congressional hearings at the congressional 
district, State, and national level for second- 
ary students who wish to participate in such 
program. 

"(c) PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS.—The educa- 
tion program authorized by this section 
shall be made available to public and private 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
435 congressional districts, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the District of Columbia. 

(d) SpectaL RuLEÉ.—Funds provided under 
this section may be used for the advanced 
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training of teachers about the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights after the provisions of 
subsection (b) have been implemented. 

"(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1990 and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993 to carry out 
the provisions of this section.". 


TITLE IX—NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PROFESSIONAL TEACHING STANDARDS 


SEC. 901. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
Act of 1990". 

SEC. 902. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FiNDINGS.— The Congress finds that— 

(1) the economic well-being and national 
security of the United States depends on ef- 
forts to strengthen the educational system 
to provide all children with an education 
which will ensure a well-educated work 
force; 

(2) improved teaching is central to the 
goal of ensuring a well-educated work force; 

(3) incentives to enhance the professional- 
ism and status of teaching can be provided 
through the development and promulgation 
of voluntary standards of professional certi- 
fication that are rigorous and unbiased, that 
complement and support State licensing 
practices and recognize the diversity of 
American society; 

(4) the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards, a private nonprofit or- 
ganization has been created to establish 
such voluntary standards and a significant 
initial investment in research and develop- 
ment from non-Federal sources will be re- 
quired to create such a system of profession- 
al certification; and , 

(5) the Federal Government has played an 
active role in funding vital educational re- 
search and can continue to support this na- 
tional effort by providing limited but essen- 
tial support for critical research activities. 

(b) PuRPOSE.—It is the purpose of this Act 
to provide financial assistance to the Na- 
tional Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards to enable the board to conduct 
independent research and development re- 
lated to the establishment of national, vol- 
untary professional standards and assess- 
ment methods for the teaching profession. 
SEC. 903. DEFINITIONS, 

For the purpose of this title— 

(1) The term “Board” means the National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards. 

(2) The term Committee“ means the Re- 
search and Development Advisory Commit- 
tee established pursuant to section 905 of 
this Act. 

(3) The term "elementary school" has the 
same meaning given that term in section 
1471(8) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

(4) The term "secondary school" has the 
same meaning given that term in section 
1471(21) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to infringe upon the 
practice or accreditation of home school or 
private school teaching. 

(5) The term "Secretary" means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

SEC. 904. PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION. 

(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—From sums ap- 
propriated under subsection (b) in any fiscal 
year, the Secretary is authorized and direct- 
ed, in accordance with this Act, to provide 
financial assistance to the National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards, in 
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order to pay the Federal share of the costs 
of the activities described in section 906. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for the period beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1989, and ending September 30, 1993 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 

(c) TERMS AND CONDITIONS.—(1) No finan- 
cial assistance may be made available under 
this Act except upon an application as re- 
quired by section 907. 

(2) No financial assistance may be made 
available under this Act unless the Secre- 
tary determines that— 

(A) the Board will comply with the provi- 
sions of this Act; 

(B) the Board will use the Federal funds 
only for research and development activities 
in accordance with section 906 and such 
teacher assessment and certification proce- 
dures will be free from racial, cultural, 
gender or regional bias; 

(C) the Board— 

(D will widely disseminate for review and 
comment announcements of specific re- 
search projects to be conducted with Feder- 
al funds, including a description of the goals 
and focus of the specific project involved 
and the specific merit review procedures 
and evaluation criteria to be used in the 
competitive award process, and 

(i) will send such announcements to the 
Secretary of Education, the Director of the 
National Science Foundation, the National 
Research Council, and the educational re- 
search community. 

(D) the Secretary, pursuant to an arrange- 
ment with the Board, will publish the an- 
nouncement described in subparagraph (C) 
in the Federal Register (or such other publi- 
cation deemed appropriate by the Secre- 
tary) and in publications of general circula- 
tion designed to disseminate such announce- 
ments widely to the educational research 
community; 

(E) the Board will, after offering any in- 
terested party an opportunity to make com- 
ment upon, and take exception to, the 
projects contained in the announcements 
described in subparagraph (C) for a 30-day 
period following publication, and after re- 
considering any project which comment is 
made or to which exception is taken, 
through the Secretary issue a request for 
proposals in the Federal Register (or such 
other publication deemed appropriate by 
the Secretary) containing any revised 
project information; 

(F) the Board will make awards of Federal 
funds competitively on the basis of merit, 
and, in the award process, the Board will 
select, to the extent practicable consistent 
with standards of excellence— 

(i) a broad range of institutions associated 
with educational research and development; 
and 

(ii) individuals who are broadly represent- 
ative of the educational research and teach- 
ing communities with expertise in the spe- 
cific area of research and development in 
question; 

(G) the Board will adopt audit practices 
customarily applied to nonprofit private or- 
ganizations and will comply with section 
909(c); 

(H) the Board will not use Federal funds 
to meet the administrative and operating 
expenses of the Board; 

(D the Board will submit an annual report 
to Congress in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 909(a); and 

(J) the Board will, upon request, dissemi- 
nate to States, local educational agencies, or 
other public educational entities the results 
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of any research or research project pro- 
duced with funds authorized by this Act, 
upon the payment of the cost of reproduc- 
ing the appropriate material. 

(d) AVAILABILITY OF FuNnps.—(1) Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, funds 
appropriated to carry out this Act shall 
remain available for obligation and expendi- 
ture until the end of the second fiscal year 
succeeding the fiscal year for which the 
funds were appropriated. 

(2) No funds shall be made available to 
the Board after September 30, 1993, except 
as authorized by paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. 

SEC. 905. RESEARCH. AND DEVELOPMENT ADVISO- 
RY COMMITTEE. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Board shall es- 
tablish a Research and Development Advi- 
sory Committee composed of ten recognized 
scholars and experts in teaching, assess- 
ment, and other relevant fields. In carrying 
out the previous sentence the Board shall 
appoint two individuals selected by the Sec- 
retary. The Board shall consult with the 
Secretary of Education, the Director of the 
National Science Foundation, the National 
Research Council, and the educational re- 
search community on the appointment of 
other Members to the Committee. 

(b) Functions.—The Committee shall 
advise the Board on the design and execu- 
tion of its overall research and development 
strategy, including procedures to assure 
compliance with the requirements of this 
Act. The procedures shall include— 

(1) an outline of specific research and de- 
velopment agenda and activities to be con- 
ducted with the Federal funds; and 

(2) provisions to ensure compliance with 
the open competition and merit review re- 
quirements of this Act for proposals and 
projects assisted under this Act. 

SEC. 906. AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL. Federal funds received 
under this Act may be used only for re- 
search and development activities directly 
related to the development of teacher as- 
sessment and certification procedures for el- 
ementary and secondary school teachers. 

(b) PnioniTIES.—(1) The Board shall give 
priority to research and development activi- 
ties in— 

(A) mathematics; 

(B) the sciences; 

(C) foreign languages; and 

(D) literacy, including the ability to read, 
write and analyze. 

(2) The Board shall give priority to re- 
search and development activities for the 
certification of elementary and secondary 
school teachers and the need and ability of 
such teachers to teach special educational 
populations, including— 

(A) limited English proficient children; 

(B) gifted and talented children; 

(C) handicapped children; and 

(D) economically and educationally disad- 
vantaged children. 

SEC. 907. APPLICATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Board shall submit 
applications to the Secretary at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary may 
reasonably require. Each such application 
shall— 

(1) describe the activities for which assist- 
ance is sought; and 

(2) provide assurances that the non-Feder- 
al share of the cost of activities of the 
Board is paid from non-Federal sources, to- 
gether with a description of the manner in 
which the Board will comply with the re- 
quirements of this paragraph. 
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(b) ApprovaL.—The Secretary shall ap- 
prove an application unless such application 
fails to comply with the provisions of this 
Act. 


SEC. 908, FEDERAL SHARE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pay 
to the Board the Federal share of the costs 
of the activities of the Board for the period 
for which the application is approved under 
section 907. 

(b) AMOUNT or FEDERAL SHARE.—The Fed- 
eral share shall be 50 percent of the costs of 
the activities described in section 906. 

SEC. 909. REPORTS AND AUDITING PROVISION. 

(a) NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING STANDARDS  REPORT.—(1) The 
Board shall submit an annual report to the 
appropriate committees of the Congress not 
later than December 31 of 1990, and each 
succeeding year thereafter for any fiscal 
year in which Federal funds are expended 
pursuant to this Act. The Board shall dis- 
seminate the report for review and com- 
ment to the Department of Education, the 
National Science Foundation, the National 
Research Council, and the education re- 
search community. The report shall— 

(A) include a detailed financial statement 
and a report of the audit practices described 
in section 904(c)2)(G); 

(B) include a description of the general 
procedure to assure compliance with the re- 
quirements of this Act as required in section 
906; and 

(C) provide a comprehensive and detailed 
description of the Board’s agenda, activities, 
and planned activities for the preceding and 
succeeding fiscal years, including— 

(i) the Board's overall research and devel- 
opment program and activities; 

(ii) the specific research and development 
projects and activities conducted with Fed- 
eral funds during the preceding fiscal year, 
including— 

(I) a description of the goals and method- 
ology of the project; 

(II) a description and assessment of the 
findings (or status and preliminary findings 
if project is not yet completed); 

(III) a description of the competitive bid- 
ding process, the merit review procedures, 
and the evaluation criteria used to award 
project funds; and 

(IV) a description of the Board's plans for 
dissemination of the findings described in 
clause (ii); 

(iii) the specific research and development 
projects and activities planned to be con- 
ducted with Federal funds during the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, including the goals and 
methodologies to be used; and 

(iv) a listing of available publications of 
the Board, including publications related to 
policies, standards and general information, 
research reports, and commissioned papers 
of the Board. 

(2) The first annual report required by 
this subsection shall include a description of 
the Board's research and development 
agenda for the succeeding 5-year period. 
Such first report shall include to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, a description of 
specific research and development projects 
and activities, and the goals and methodolo- 
gies of such projects and activities. 

(b) ADDITIONAL Reports.—The Depart- 
ment of Education, the National Science 
Foundation, and the National Research 
Council shall report to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress on the compliance 
of the Board with the requirements of this 
Act not later than 30 days after the Board 
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submits its annual report pursuant to sub- 
section (a). 

(c) AUDITING PRovision.—The Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, and any of 
his authorized representatives, shall have 
access, for the purpose of audit and exami- 
nation, to any books, documents, papers, 
and records of the Board, and to any recipi- 
ent of funds from the Board, that are perti- 
nent to the sums received and disbursed 
under this Act. 

SEC. 910. CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to— 

(1) establish a preferred national curricu- 
lum or preferred teaching methodology for 
elementary and secondary school instruc- 
tion; 

(2) infringe upon the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the States to license elementary 
and secondary school teachers; 

(3) provide an individual certified by the 
Board with a right of action against a State, 
local educational agency, or other public 
educational entity for any decisions related 
to hiring, promotion, retention or dismissal; 


or 

(4) authorize the Secretary to exercise su- 
pervision or control over the research pro- 
gram, standards, assessment practices, ad- 
ministration, or staffing policies of the 
Board. 

TITLE X—MIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHING 

DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 
1001. MIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHING DEMON- 

STRATION PROGRAMS. 

Title V of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new part F: 

“Part F—MiIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHING 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 
"SEC. 581. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

"It is the purpose of this part to provide 
financial assistance to institutions of higher 
education which offer teacher training or 
retraining programs to develop model pro- 
grams with a specialized focus on teaching 
grades 6 through 9. 

"SEC. 582. DEFINITIONS. 

"As used in this part— 

"(1) The term 'developmentally appropri- 
ate' means a program that is appropriate 
for a child's age and all areas of an individ- 
ual child's development, including educa- 
tional, physical, emotional, social, cognitive, 
and communication. 

(2) The term ‘institution of higher educa- 
tion' has the same meaning given that term 
in section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 

"(3) The term ‘local educational agency’ 
has the same meaning given that term in 
section 1471(12) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 

“(4) The term ‘middle school’ means a 
school which enrolls students in at least two 
of the grades 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

(5) The term ‘State educational agency’ 
has the same meaning given that term in 
section 1471(23) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 

“SEC. 583. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

“(a) In GENERAL.—The Secretary is au- 
thorized to make grants, on a competitive 
basis, to institutions of higher education to 
develop model programs with a specialized 
focus on teaching grades 6 through 9. 

„b) SPECIAL RULE.—(1) The Secretary 
shall ensure an equitable geographic distri- 
bution of grants awarded under this part. 

*(2) The Secretary shall take into consid- 
eration equitable levels of funding for urban 
and rural areas in awarding grants under 
this part. 
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"(c) GRANT PERIOD.—Grants under this 
part may be awarded for a period not to 
exceed 3 years. 

(d) FUNDING LIMITATION.—Grants award- 
ed under this part may not exceed $250,000 
in the first year of funding. 

"SEC. 581. APPLICATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL. — Each institution of 
higher education desiring a grant under this 
part shall submit an application to the Sec- 
retary at such time, in such manner, and ac- 
companied by such information as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require. 

"(b) CoNTENTS.—Each application submit- 
ted pursuant to subsection (a) shall demon- 
strate that— 

(I) the applicant will establish and main- 
tain a program of teacher training or re- 
training designed to offer specialized prepa- 
ration for individuals teaching grades 6 
through 9; 

"(2) the applicant has designed a program 
of teacher training or retraining which in- 
cludes— 

(A) a study of adolescent development 
(including cognitive, social, and emotional) 
with particular emphasis on early adoles- 
cent development; 

"(B) a study of the influence of institu- 
tions such as schools, families, and peer 
groups in the socialization of adolescents; 

“(C) information concerning the organiza- 
tion of schools for students in grades 6 
through 9, with particular emphasis on de- 
velopmentally appropriate school and class- 
room organization and practices; 

„D) training in at least 2 subject areas 
and related instructional strategies; 

"(E) direct experience through intern- 
ships in middle grade schools under the 
guidance of teachers who demonstrate ex- 
emplary classroom practices; 

“(F) strategies for the prevention and de- 
tection of high risk behavior, particularly 
drug and alcohol abuse, and for the en- 
hancement of self esteem among adoles- 
cents; 

"(G) a study of effective methods and 
models of presenting substance abuse infor- 
mation and education to adolescent stu- 
dents; and 

“(H) methods of encouraging parental and 
community involvement with middle 
schools; and 

"(3) the program will be designed and op- 
erated with the active participation of class- 
room teachers and will include an in-service 
training component. 

"SEC. 585. REPORTS. AND INFORMATION DISSEMI- 
NATION. 

"Each institution of higher education re- 
ceiving a grant under this part shall submit 
to the Secretary such reports and other in- 
formation regarding programs conducted 
under this part as the Secretary deems nec- 
essary. The Secretary shall disseminate 
such information to other institutions of 
higher education, State educational agen- 
cies, and local educational agencies. 

"SEC. 586. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1991 to carry out 
the provisions of this part.“ 

TITLE XI—PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL ON 
ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE 
SEC. 1101. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the President's 
Council on Academic Excellence". 

SEC. 1102. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to establish a 
President's Council on Academic Excellence 
to define the components or courses of an 
academically rigorous secondary school cur- 
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riculum and to develop and present a medal 
or other suitable award to all secondary stu- 
dents who complete the curriculum. 

SEC. 1103. COUNCIL ESTABLISHED. 

There is established a President's Council 
on Academic Excellence (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Council“). 

SEC. 1104. DUTIES OF THE COUNCIL. 

(1) The Council shall— 

(A) enlist the active support and assist- 
ance of individual citizens, civic groups, pri- 
vate enterprise, voluntary organizations, the 
media, educators, and others in efforts to 
promote and improve American education 
and to encourage the pursuit of academic 
excellence in our secondary schools; 

(B) initiate programs to inform the gener- 
al public of the importance of academic ex- 
cellence and the link which exists between 
academic excellence and international com- 
petitiveness; 

(C) encourage State and local govern- 
ments, private enterprise, and the media to 
recognize and honor academic excellence; 

(D) encourage students to undertake an 
academically rigorous course of study; 

(E) develop cooperative programs with 
professional societies to encourage the pur- 
suit of academic excellence; 

(F) stimulate and encourage research on 
academic excellence and achievement; 

(G) assist educational agencies at all levels 
in developing high quality, innovative, edu- 
cational programs which emphasize the im- 
portance of academic excellence; and 

(H) encourage and cosponsor programs 
with public and private organizations which 
support and promote academic excellence. 

(2) In addition to academic coursework, 
the Council may elect to include other ac- 
tivities such as school and community serv- 
ice, athletic participation, and artistic 
achievement in defining the components of 
an academically rigorous secondary school 
curriculum. 

(3) The Council may adopt achievement 
standards that might be used to document 
academic excellence. 


SEC. 1105. SPECIAL RULE. 

The Council shall emphasize that the 
Council does not intend to establish a na- 
tional curriculum, nor a national secondary 
school diploma; rather, the Council intends 
to recognize the successful completion of an 
academically demanding course of study. 
SEC. 1106. MEMBERSHIP AND LOCATION. 

(a) MEMBERSHIP.—The Council shall con- 
sist of— 

(1) 11 members selected by the President; 

(2) 5 members selected by the Senate Ma- 
jority Leader; and 

(3) 5 members selected by the Speaker of 
the House. 

(b) VACANCIES.—AÀ vacancy in the Council 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment was made. A vacancy 
in the Council shall not affect the powers of 
the Council. 

(c) CHAIRPERSON.—The members of the 
Council shall elect a Chairperson from 
among the members of the Council. 

(d) CoMrENsATION.—Members of the 
Council shall serve without compensation. 

(e) TRAVEL.—While away from their home 
or regular places of business in the perform- 
ance of duties for the Council, all members 
of the Council shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, at a rate established by the Council 
not to exceed the rates authorized for em- 
ployees of agencies under section 5702 and 
5703 of title 5, United States Code. 
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(f) Location.—The Council shall be locat- 
ed in Washington, D.C. 

SEC. 1107. COMMISSION STAFF, 

(a) EXECUTIVE DiRECTOR.—The Council 
shall appoint an Executive Director who 
shall be compensated at a rate established 
by the Council not to exceed the rate of 
basic pay prescribed for level V of the Exec- 
utive Schedule under section 5316 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(b) ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL.—With the ap- 
proval of the Council, the Executive Direc- 
tor may appoint and fix the compensation 
of such additional personnel as the Execu- 
tive Director considers necessary to carry 
out the duties of the Council. 

SEC. 1108. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1991 and such 
sums as may be necessary for fiscal years 
1992 and 1993 to carry out the provisions of 
this title. 

TITLE XII—STUDENT ATHLETE RIGHT-TO- 

KNOW 
SEC. 1201. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "Student 
Athlete Right-to-Know Act”. 

SEC. 1202. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) education is fundamental to the devel- 
opment of individual citizens and the 
progress of the Nation as a whole; 

(2) there is increasing concern among citi- 
zens, educators, and public officials regard- 
ing the academic performance of student- 
athletes at institutions of higher education; 

(3) an overwhelming majority of college 
presidents (86 percent) in a survey by the 
U.S. News and World Report believe that 
the pressure for success and financial re- 
wards in intercollegiate athletics interferes 
with the educational mission of the United 
States' colleges and universities; 

(4) more than 10,000 athletic scholarships 
are provided annually by institutions of 
higher education; 

(5) prospective student athletes and their 
families should be aware of the educational 
commitments prospective colleges make to 
athletes; and 

(6) knowledge of the graduation rates of 
student-athletes would assist prospective 
students and their families in making an in- 
formed judgment about the educational 
benefits available at a given institution of 
higher education. 

SEC. 1203. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

(a) REPORTS TO THE SECRETARY.—Each in- 
stitution of higher education which receives 
Federal financial assistance and is attended 
by students receiving athletic scholarships 
shall annually submit a report to the Secre- 
tary which contains— 

(1) the number of students at the institu- 
tion of higher education who received ath- 
letically related student aid for football, 
basketball, and all other sports, broken 
down by race and sex; 

(2) the number of students at the institu- 
tion of higher education, broken down by 
race and sex; 

(3) the graduation rate for students at the 
institution of higher education who received 
athletic scholarships for football, basket- 
ball, and all other sports, broken down by 
race and sex; 

(4) the graduation rate for first-time, full- 
time students, broken down by race and sex; 

(5) the average graduation rate for the 4 
most recent graduating classes of students 
at the institution of higher education who 
received athletically related student aid for 
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football, basketball, and all other sports, 
broken down by race and sex; 

(6) the average graduation rate for the 4 
most recent graduating classes of all stu- 
dents, broken down by race and sex; and 

(7) the average graduation rate for the 10 
most recent graduating classes of students 
at the institution of higher education who 
received athletically related student aid for 
football, basketball, and all other sports, 
broken down by race and sex. 

(b) STUDENT NoriFICATION.—When an in- 
stitution described in subsection (a) offers a 
potential student-athlete athletically relat- 
ed student aid, such institution shall pro- 
vide to the student and his parents, his 
guidance counselor, and coach the informa- 
tion contained in the report submitted by 
such institution pursuant to subsection (a). 

(c) SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES.—If an institu- 
tion of higher education described in subsec- 
tion (a) finds that the information collected 
pursuant to subsection (a), because of ex- 
tenuating circumstances, does not provide 
an accurate representation of the school's 
graduation rate, the school may provide ad- 
ditional information to the student and the 
Secretary. 

(d) COMPARABLE INFORMATION.—Each insti- 
tution of higher education described in sub- 
section (a) may provide supplemental infor- 
mation to students and the Secretary show- 
ing the graduation rate when such gradua- 
tion rate does not include students transfer- 
ring into, and out of, such institution. The 
Secretary shall ensure that the data pre- 
sented to the student and the data submit- 
ted to the Secretary are comparable. 

SEC. 1204. REPORT BY SECRETARY. 

(a) IN GEÉNERAL— The Secretary shall, 
using the data required under section 1203, 
shall compile and publish a report contain- 
ing the information required under section 
1203, broken down by— 

(1) individual institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and 

(2) athletic conferences recognized by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association and 
the National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

(b) REPORT AVAILABILITY.— The Secretary 
shall make available copies of the report re- 
quired under subsection (a) to any individ- 
ual or secondary school requesting a copy of 
such report. 

SEC. 1205. INFORMATION. 

The Secretary may, at his discretion, 
obtain the information required by section 
1203 from a private, not-for-profit organiza- 
tion when, in the Secretary's opinion, such 
collection will reduce the paperwork burden 
imposed on higher education institutions. 
SEC. 1206. WAIVER. 

The Secretary shall waive the require- 
ments of this Act for any institution of 
higher education which is a member of an 
athletic association or athletic conference 
that voluntarily publishes graduation rate 
data or has already agreed to publish the 
data that, in the opinion of the Secretary, is 
substantially comparable to the information 
required under this Act. 

SEC. 1207. DEFINITION DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary of Educa- 
tion, through the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Statistics and in consultation with 
State governments and institutions of 
higher education, shall develop definitions 
of the term “graduation rate” and other 
student outcome measures as such terms 
apply to postsecondary education. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
section the term “institution of higher edu- 
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cation” has the same meaning given such 
term in section 1201(a) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. 

SEC, 1208, DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this title— 

(1) The term “athletically related student 
aid" means any scholarship, grant, or other 
form of financial assistance whose terms re- 
quire the recipient to participate in an insti- 
tution of higher education’s program of 
intercollegiate athletics in order to be eligi- 
ble to receive such assistance. 

(2) The term “institution of higher educa- 
tion” has the same meaning given such term 
by section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1141(a)). 

SEC. 1209, EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this title shall 
take effect on October 1, 1991. 

TITLE XHI—EFFECTIVE DATES 
SEC. 1301. EFFECTIVE DATE RULE. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Except as otherwise 
provided, the amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective upon the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(b) Spectra, RuLE.—(1) The amendments 
made by sections 503, 505, 506, and 703(b) 
shall take effect for award year 1990-1991 
and thereafter. 

(2) The amendments made by title VI and 
section 515, 701, and 703(a) shall take effect 
for award year 1991-1992 and thereafter. 

TITLE XIV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 1401. DRUG TESTING. 

Part B of the Drug-Free Schools and Com- 
munities Act of 1986 is amended by insert- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

"SEC. 5128. DRUG TESTING. 

"(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—(1) The Secre- 
tary is authorized to make grants to States 
for use by the Governor of the State to 
fund a program of drug testing for student 
athletes in secondary schools in the State in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

"(2) Grants awarded pursuant to para- 
graph (1) shall be awarded on the basis of 
the number of secondary school students in 
the State. 

“(b) Local GRANTS.—(1) Each Governor of 
a State receiving funds pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) shall use such funds to make grants 
to eligible schools within the State to pay 
the costs of testing student athletes for 
drug use. 

"(2) Funds awarded pursuant to para- 
graph (1) shall only be used to test second- 
ary school athletes who— 

(A) voluntarily choose to participate in a 
random drug testing program; and 

(B) attend eligible schools. 

"(c) STATE APPLICATION.—(1) The Gover- 
nor of each State desiring a grant under this 
section shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
accompanied by such information as the 
Secretary shall reasonably require. 

"(2) Applications submitted pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall— 

A) describe the drug testing program for 
which financial assistance is sought; and 

(B) contain assurances that the State 
will implement the drug testing program for 
which financial assistance is sought within 6 
months of the date the funds become avail- 
able to the State. 

(d) Local. APPLICATION.—Each eligible 
school desiring a grant pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) shall submit an application to the 
Governor of the State in which such eligible 
school is located at such time, in such 
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manner, and accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Governor shall require. 

"(e) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of 
this section— 

"(1) The term ‘Governor’ includes the 
chief executive officer of any State; 

“(2) the term ‘eligible school’ means a sec- 
ondary school that— 

"CA) the Governor of the State in which 
the school is located has determined to be a 
school at risk of experiencing a serious drug 
problem; 

“(B) has a drug and alcohol abuse prob- 
lem as demonstrated by appropriate data; 

"(3) the term ‘secondary school’ has the 
same meaning given such term in section 
1471(21) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; and 

“(4) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Education. 

"(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 
1993 to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion.“. 


SEC. 1402. DRUG ABUSE RESISTANCE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM. 

(a) In GENERAL.—The Secretary of Educa- 
tion is authorized to award grants to local 
educational agencies in consortium with en- 
tities which have experience in assisting 
school districts to provide instruction to stu- 
dents grades kindergarten through six to 
recognize and resist pressures that influence 
such students to use controlled substances, 
as defined in schedules I and II of section 
202 of the Controlled Substances Act (21 
U.S.C. 812), the possession or distribution of 
which is unlawful under such Act, or bever- 
age alcohol, such as Project Drug Abuse Re- 
sistance Education, that meet the require- 
ments of subsection (b). 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—A local education 
agency in consortium with an entity shall 
not be eligible for a grant under subsection 
(a) unless such local education agency in 
consortium with an entity will use assist- 
ance provided under such grant to provide 
or arrange for the provisions of services 
that shall include— 

(1) drug abuse resistance education in- 
struction for students grades kindergarten 
through six to recognize and resist pressures 
to experiment that influence such children 
to use controlled substances, as defined 
under subsection (a), or beverage alcohol, 
including instruction in the following 
areas— 

(A) drug use and misuse; 

(B) resistance techniques; 

(C) assertive response styles; 

(D) managing stress without taking drugs; 

(E) decisionmaking and risk taking; 

(F) media influences on drug use; 

(G) positive alternatives to drug abuse be- 
havior; 
(H) 
skills; 

(1) self-esteem building activities; and 

(J) resistance to gang pressure; 

(2) classroom instruction by uniformed 
law enforcement officials; 

(3) the use of positive student leaders to 
influence younger students not to use drugs; 
and 

(4) an emphasis on activity-oriented tech- 
niques designed to encourage student-gener- 
ated responses to problem-solving situa- 
tions; and 

(c) APPLICATION.—The Secretary shall not 
make a grant under subsection (a) unless— 

(1) an application for the grant is submit- 
ted to the Secretary; 
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(2) with respect to carrying out the pur- 
pose for which the grant is to be made, the 
application provides assurances of compli- 
ance satisfactory to the Secretary; 

(3) the application otherwise is in such 
form, agreements, assurances, and informa- 
tion as the Secretary determines to be nec- 
essary to carry out this section; and 

(4) the application contains an assurance 
that the applicant will provide funds, either 
in cash or in kind that are not less than 10 
percent of the amount of the grant under 
subsection (a); 

(d) SUPPLEMENTAL Funps.—Amounts re- 
ceived under subsection (a) by the entity 
shall be used only to supplement, not to 
supplant, the amount of Federal, State, and 
local funds expended for the support of 
projects of the type described in subsection 
(b); and 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section, $10,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1990, and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for each of the 3 succeeding fiscal 
years. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend Senator KASSEBAUM 
for her able work on S. 695. This legis- 
lation marks the first that we have 
worked together on education issues 
on the floor. I am happy to say that 
the new education firm of Pell and 
Kassebaum is carrying on in the great 
tradition of the old Pell and Stafford 
firm. Both partnerships have worked 
to strengthen and uphold the Federal 
commitment to education. I look for- 
ward to what I hope will be a very 
long partnership with Senator KASSE- 
BAUM as we work together to provide 
the kind of assistance that will make 
this Nation's education the finest in 
the world. 

In addition, I would like to thank 
the staff of each of the members of 
our committee. They have spent many 
hours in working together on this bi- 
partisan package. I know I speak for 
all my colleagues when I extend our 
sincere appreciation for their efforts. 

In that regard, I am most apprecia- 
tive of the work of my own staff, in- 
cluding David Evans, Ann Young, 
Mike Epstein, Sarah Flanagan, Marisa 
Quinn, and Merry Richter. In addi- 
tion, I would like to thank Susan 
Hattan, Becky Rogers, and Lydia 
Spencer of Senator KASSEBAUM'S staff, 
Terry Hartle and Amanda Broun of 
Senator  KENNEDY'S staff, Laurie 
Chivers of Senator Hatcn’s staff, and 
Joan Gilman of Senator Dopp's staff. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
we have just completed action on S. 
695, the Educational Excellence Act. I 
just want to say how pleased I am that 
the Senate has taken this action on 
President Bush's initiatives in educa- 
tion. 
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I want to express again my apprecia- 
tion to Chairman PELL, majority 
leader MITCHELL, and others on both 
sides of the aisle who have moved 
along this effort. I would also like to 
express my appeciation for the many 
hours spent by my staff, Susan 
Hattan, Becky Rogers Voslow, and 
Lydia Spencer, throughout the consid- 
eration of this legislation. I would like 
to recognize as well the excellent work 
done by David Evans, Ann Young, 
Sarah Flanagan, Marisa Quinn, and 
Merry Richter with Senator PELL’s 
staff and by the many other staff 
members who contributed to the suc- 
cess of this effort. 

As has been said many times on the 
floor over the past 2 days, education is 
a top priority. It is the key to our abili- 
ty to meet the demands of the present 
day and the challenges of the future. 
Failure to keep education at the fore- 
front will mean failure to grow and 
progress. Senate enactment of this leg- 
islation underscores our commitment 
to quality education. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of this measure, and I com- 
mend the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee for proposing a 
package of initiatives to improve and 
enhance the quality of our Nation’s 
education system. 

Improving this country’s educational 
system is critical to the future and 
strength of our Nation. Report after 
report documents that our country is 
falling short of achieving an educated 
and competitive population. Interna- 
tional comparisons of educational 
achievement indicate that students in 
other nations on the average attain 
higher levels of reading, comprehen- 
sion, and computation proficiency. 
How is this poor showing by American 
students reflected in the marketplace? 

American businesses are having a 
hard time finding qualified people to 
hire. The New York Telephone Co. 
had to test 60,000 people on an entry- 
level exam to hire just 3,000 people. 
Eighty-four percent of those tested 
failed the exam. Chemical Bank in 
New York must interview 40 appli- 
cants to find 1 applicant who can be 
trained successfully as a teller. Chrys- 
ler Corp. had to incorporate graphics 
on its assembly line because so many 
workers could not read the words bad 
hood fit" on the button they were sup- 
posed to push when they detected an 
ill-fitting hood. I could go on and on 
with other examples from America's 
business community, but the point is 
this, America needs seriously to recon- 
sider its attitude and approach to ad- 
dressing the education of our coun- 
try's young people. 
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We not only need a minimally com- 
petent work force that can read, write, 
and compute basic math and science 
equations, but we need a work force 
that possesses the advanced skills and 
training to lead the way in the increas- 
ingly technical and complicated global 
marketplace. If we are to remain com- 
petitive and to retain a position of 
leadership in the world, we must 
invest in the future of our young 
people. 

S. 695 is a start in this direction. The 
initiatives contained in S. 695 are 
much-needed programs, but we need 
to do more, much more. This bill is 
just the tip of the iceberg compared to 
what we must do to reform our educa- 
tion system. A much-quoted study by 
the Economic Policy Institute con- 
firms that when spending for higher 
education is removed, the United 
States ranks 14th of the 16 industrial- 
ized nations for public spending for 
grades K-12. That is a disgrace. Japan, 
West Germany, Great Britain, 
Canada, Italy, and France, to name a 
few, all spend more than we do on ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

Remember the old adage, you get 
what you pay for? Well, that is what 
we are getting—students who have 
trouble reading, and writing, and who 
possess only the most basic math 
Skills. If we are to have citizens who 
can perform at the top of their fields 
and contribute to our increasingly 
complicated world, we must do more 
than this small effort. To achieve the 
goals that President Bush proposed in 
his State of the Union Address—U.S. 
students as the first in the world in 
math and science achievement; high 
school graduation rates at no less than 
90 percent; every American perform- 
ing as a skilled, literate worker, and 
every school offering a disciplined, 
drug-free environment—we have to do 
more than the proposals in S. 695. S. 
695 is a start. S. 695 represents a step 
in the right direction. I support S. 695, 
but I hope that we do not stop with 
this bill. Because if we do no more 
than this bill, our students will not be 
the first in the world by the beginning 
of the next decade. And they ought to 
be. 

MITCHELL addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
join all Senators in commending the 
managers, the distinguished Senators 
from Rhode Island and Kansas, for 
their leadership in this area. This is an 
important education legislation. I am 
pleased that the Senate was able to 
act promptly on it. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for morning business until 3:45 
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p.m. with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for up to 5 minutes each; that 
Senator GonE be recognized first to 
address the Senate for up to 5 min- 
utes, and upon the conclusion of his 
remarks, Senator Gorton be recog- 
nized to address the Senate for up to 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader has propounded a 
unanimous-consent request. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1990 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I rise to 
address two subjects very briefly. First 
of all, this morning with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, Senator 
KENNEDY, taking the leading role, a 
press conference was conducted in the 
Senate Office Building to formalize 
the introduction of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1990. I would like to say a 
couple of words about it. 

Coretta Scott King was there, along 
with a bipartisan group of Senators 
and Members of the other body, to an- 
nounce the introduction of this bill. I 
am proud to be an original cosponsor 
of this legislation, and I would like to 
urge my colleagues who have not al- 
ready joined in as supporters and co- 
sponsors to actively consider doing so. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 is nec- 
essary to continue forward progress on 
civil rights in the United States of 
America. The Supreme Court has 
issued a series of decisions which now 
threaten that progress. For example, 
they recently decided that although 
discrimination in hiring is prohibited, 
racial discrimination after someone is 
hired is not subject to the same kind 
of scrutiny. That decision, in this Sen- 
ator's opinion, is simply wrong. Those 
and other decisions have raised many 
concerns which are addressed in this 
legislation. 

Mr. President, 25 years ago, when 
the Voting Rights Act passed on this 
floor, the center of opposition was to 
be found in the part of the country 
from which I come. Twenty-five years 
later, the opposition to the Civil 
Rights Act of 1990 will not be in the 
South. The reason is that we are 
prouder of progress on civil rights 
than the people of any other part of 
this Nation. We have been through 
the fire. We know how important it is 
not to reopen the bitter arguments 
and hostilities and hatreds and de- 
bates of the past. We know how impor- 
tant it is to continue moving forward. 

In this year, 1990, we are witnessing 
a wave of freedom, an expansion of 
what we mean by individual dignity 
and freedom for men and women all 
over the world. Whether you look at 
Eastern Europe or South Africa or the 
thus far unsuccessful revolution in 
China, one hears the words of Thomas 
Jefferson; one sees the strategy of 
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Martin Luther King, Jr.; one is moved 
by the sounds of young men and 
women singing ‘‘we shall overcome.” 

American ideas, our commitment to 
liberty and justice and civil rights, 
have been the real motivating force in 
this revolution of freedom all over the 
world. It is, therefore, appropriate 
that here at home, we continue the 
historic progress on civil rights, which 
has made those freedoms real for 
people who have too often been sub- 
ject to discrimination throughout our 
Nation's history. 

So I call upon all Members of this 
body to look carefully at the bill intro- 
duced today and actively consider join- 
ing as cosponsors of that legislation. 


THE CLEAN AIR ACT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if I can 
turn to another subject in the time I 
have remaining, I deeply respect those 
who have been conducting the negoti- 
ations and the dialog with the admin- 
istration on the subject of clean air. I 
am a supporter of the legislation, and 
earlier I said that one of the reasons I 
think the bill is a good one is that it 
takes the first steps toward a posture 
of confronting the global environmen- 
tal problems, including global warm- 
ing. 

One of the provisions which puts 
this body on record as taking such 
steps is the provision limiting CO; 
emissions from mobile sources for the 
first time. I think that provision is ex- 
tremely important. But I hear of ten- 
tative conclusions to remove that pro- 
vision from the bill. I hope those re- 
ports do not turn out finally to be 
true. I understand, as I say, the diffi- 
cult choices that supporters have to 
make in judging whether or not the 
overall legislation can pass or not, de- 
pending upon amendments that come 
under consideration. I do understand 
that. 

But I believe the problems we are 
facing in the global environment and 
particularly the challenge of global 
warming is so serious that we should 
keep the provision on CO; limits in 
this legislation. I hope we shall do so. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GORTON. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. GORTON per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 2099 
are located in today's REcoRD under 
"Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions."’) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. GLENN pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 2090 are 
located in today's REcoRD under 
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“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.” ) 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 


ASBESTOS AND AIR TOXICS 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, title 
III of the 1990 Clean Air Amendments 
creates a new adventure for the Feder- 
al bureaucracy. This title introduces 
an ambitious program to regulate air 
toxics. Because of the behind-the-door 
negotiations now underway, it is diffi- 
cult to criticize the specifics of this 
section. But, I feel we need to step 
back and examine its basic assump- 
tions. 

Title III attempts to regulate haz- 
ardous air pollutants. The proponents 
claim that the air toxics controlled by 
this title are generally cancer-causing 
substances, though other health and 
environmental problems may also 
result from the release of these sub- 
stances. The bill lists 191 original sub- 
stances to be regulated, with the impli- 
cation that other substances can be 
added later. 

The 1970 Clean Air Act, which is 
still our basic building block, contains 
a provision which was supposed to con- 
trol toxic emissions. We all know that 
section 112 has been a failure, and 
should be replaced. However, there is 
a difference of opinion as to why it 
failed. And, there is definite disagree- 
ment over the solution developed by 
the Environmental Committee. 

The committee has proposed a two- 
phased program to control emissions 
of substances known to cause or can 
be reasonably expected to cause 
damage to public health or the envi- 
ronment. The first phase would re- 
quire controls based on available tech- 
nology. The second phase would re- 
quire controls based on a perceived 
threat to health. 

A perceived health threat is an in- 
teresting concept. At some point 
during this debate, it would be useful 
to go through the list of 191 sub- 
stances and to obtain for each sub- 
stance an explanation of the health 
risk and of the research which docu- 
ments the risk. Some risks are obvious. 
Others are simply suspected. The re- 
mainder are merely believed to have 
some risk. 

Clearly, we need to limit emissions 
for any carcinogenic substance. That 
was the intent of old section 112. But 
it has not worked, and a new approach 
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is necessary. But, the committee ap- 
proach appears to be drafted by some 
Earth First Luddite who believes that 
American industry is intent on releas- 
ing as may toxic substances as they 
can put in their smokestacks. Title III 
more closely reflects that type of over- 
reaction than it does public policy 
based on sound science. 

An excellent example of the cost of 
basing public policy on bad science is 
the asbestos issue. In Casper, WY, 
there are two public high schools. 
Kelly-Walsh High School, the older of 
the buildings, has asbestos materials 
in its insulation. Under the 1986 As- 
bestos Hazard Emergency Response 
Act, local public schools are required 
to remove asbestos because it is a 
health hazard. As a result, the school 
has been closed since last summer to 
allow for asbestos cleanup. 

All Kelly-Walsh students were trans- 
ferred to Natrona County High 
School. We can imagine the confusion 
and hardship caused by doubling en- 
rollment overnight. Natrona is now on 
a double-track system. Although class- 
es run from early in the morning to 
late in the evening, students will still 
be 7 or 8 days short of the State mini- 
mum attendance requirements at the 
end of the school year. For the past 2 
days, we have been discussing excel- 
lence in education. But, what has hap- 
pened to the quality of education for 
Casper students? 

Last week, we received more bad 
news. The earliest that Kelly-Walsh 
can reopen is next fall. The cost of the 
cleanup, to the local school system, is 
$4 million. The Wyoming congression- 
al delegation is actively supporting 
Casper’s application for a Federal 
grant to assist with this expense. 

But the bottom line is that there is 
no sign of relief from the require- 
ments of this law. In fact, we are now 
looking at legislation to actually 
expand the cleanup requirements to 
other public buildings—the cost of 
which is estimated at $100 to $150 bil- 
lion. 

The disruption and cost would per- 
haps be worth it if there was a clear 
health risk. Last month, Science maga- 
zine carried an article regarding the 
latest scientific research on asbestos. 
There are basically two forms of asbes- 
tos and the health risks differ between 
them. The basic conclusion of the arti- 
cle is that the form of asbestos found 
in buildings is not the type that poses 
the health risk. 

Once again, politics has preceded sci- 
ence. And on a much grander scale, 
that is the dilemma we now face with 
the air toxics title of the clean air bill. 
In the meantime, Kelly-Walsh High 
School remains closed. The education 
of the students has been disrupted and 
possibly diminished. And the local 
School system will spend millions of 
dollas removing a material which 
may pose no health threat. 
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I ask, Mr. President, those who advo- 
cate this kind of a cleanup to tell 
those students what benefit they got 
from a cleanup of a risk that did not 
exist, over what benefit they might 
have gotten had they been able to con- 
tinue their education uninterrupted 
with that money spent on books, 
teachers, and classroom equipment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle on asbestos entitled, “Asbestos: 
Scientific Developments and Implica- 
tions for Public Policy" and a newssto- 
ry on Kelly-Walsh High School be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Casper (WY) Star-Tribune, Feb. 
1, 1990] 


District DECIDES To KEEP KW CLOSED FOR 
YEAR AFTER NEW ASBESTOS FOUND 


(By Tom Rea) 


CasrER.—Discovery of new asbestos con- 
tamination means Kelly Walsh High School 
will not be reopened before next fall, school 
officials say. 

Kelly Walsh was closed for safety reasons 
Aug. 22, after cancer-causing airborne asbes- 
tos fibers were found in a basement journal- 
ism classroom and nearby utility tunnels. 

The new discovery is expected to push as- 
bestos cleanup costs above $4 million. 

Family schedules have been disrupted 
throughout Natrona County this school 
year because of double session classes at Na- 
trona County this school year because of 
double session classes at Natrona County 
High School for both KW and NC students. 

District officials had hoped to reopen the 
school this school year, but a target date of 
December was postponed to March after ad- 
ditional contamination was found later in 
the fall. 

Now the building will not reopen this 
school year, a decision that will require con- 
tinuing the double sessions. 

It could take two to three months to let 
bids and clean up the new contamination, 
officials said, which does not leave enough 
time to reopen the high school before the 
end of the school year. 

“This is a very disappointing announce- 
ment for a school board to make," Board 
Chairman Steve Kinner said at a press con- 
ference Wednesday. But it is one that 
"cannot be avoided if we are to continue to 
protect the health, safety, and welfare of 
students, staff and patrons" at Kelly Walsh, 
he said. 

But Kinner noted that many people have 
told him they prefer to maintain the 
present schedule for the rest of the school 
year. Students and families say they already 
have adjusted their schedules to fit the 
double sessions, he said. 

The new contamination which ranges 
from three to 14 times the maximum al- 
lowed under federal law, was confirmed 
Sunday in the high school's E wing, a group 
of 11 classrooms and a teacher's room north 
of the east courtyard which contains porta- 
ble classrooms. 

Kelly Walsh and NCHS students' days 
under the double sessions are now about an 
hour shorter than they used to be, and 15 
minutes shorter than the state minimum. 

Supt. Jake Dailey said the current sched- 
ule will leave students seven or eight days 
short of the state minimum by the end of 
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the school year. He said he will ask the state 
for an emergency waiver of the schedule re- 
quirements, 

Projected costs for the cleanup before 
Wednesday were $3.9 million. Ken Gorder 
of the Gorder/South Group, asbestos con- 
sultants to the school district, said Wednes- 
day that it should cost less than $300,000 to 
clean up E wing. 

Officials had expected to open the high 
school by early March after removing con- 
tamination in ductwork above F wing and 
the cafeteria. More expensive cleanup of D 
wing and the library was not to begin until 
summer. 

In an attempt to recover the costs of 
cleanup, the school district has asked for 
emergency help from the Legislature. 

The district has also brought one suit 
against a bonding company and two asbes- 
tos abatement contractors, claiming poor 
work in 1986-88 caused the contamination 
and a second suit against its own insurance 
company. 

The recently discovered contamination 
was found when “investigations were con- 
ducted of the former contractors’ work" in 
preparation for the litigation, Kinner said, 

Gorder said the new contamination is con- 
centrated around “relief vents" in ducts 
which exhaust air to the outside of the 
building. Other contamination has been 
found under lockers in E wing, he said. 

But no contamination was found in E 
wing in August when the entire school was 
tested, Gorder said later Wednesday. Asked 
why contamination would show up now 
when it did not before, Gorder said That's 
exactly what we don’t understand.” 

But the recent tests "weren't any more 
stringent (or) any more numerous" than 
those done last year, he said. 

At that time, air was run through the ven- 
tilation system for only three or four hours, 
while tests to confirm the recently discov- 
ered contamination ran the system for a 
couple of days," Gorder said. 

No contractors have been working in the 
E wing area since August, he said. Areas 
where abatement and remodeling work has 
been going on since then have been sealed 
off from the rest of the high school, he said. 

Whether the new results are linked to the 
ventilation system's having been turned off 
for months and then turned back on, to the 
different lengths of time the air was run 
throught the system for the tests, or to 
some other factors entirely, we really don't 
know," Gorder said. 

And the long-term financial results of 
paying off the cleanup costs could be seri- 
ous, board member David Driggers said. As- 
bestos expenses could cut into funds the 
board would normally use to pay salaries, 
buy books, and keep small elementary 
schools open over the next 10 years, he said. 

And recent research showing asbestos may 
be less harmful than it was previously 
thought to be is so far having no effect on 
federal law, Driggers and Dailey said. 

"There is a health risk" from asbestos, 
Driggers said, but only at 1.000 to 10,000 
times the concentration" federal law man- 
dates in schools. Federal law applies much 
stricter asbestos standards to schools than it 
does to other public buildings. But new laws 
are about to go into effect applying to busi- 
nesses and other public buildings as well, 
Dailey said. 

"I don't think until there's school districts 
across the nation” facing a crisis like Cas- 
per's "will there be enough outcry at the 
federal level" to change the law, Driggers 
said. 
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[From Science, January 1990] 
ASBESTOS: SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS AND 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC POLICY 
(By B.T. Mossman, J. Bignon, M. Corn, A. 

Seaton, J.B.L. Gee) 7 

(Asbestos is a commereial term for a group 
of fibrous minerals often associated with 
the development of pulmonary interstitial 
fibrosis (asbestosis), lung cancer, and malig- 
nant mesothelioma in occupationally ex- 
posed individuals. The pathogenicity of dif- 
ferent forms of asbestos varies—long, thin, 
amphibole fibers are most pathogenic, par- 
ticularly in the induction of mesothelioma, 
Available data do not support the concept 
that low-level exposure to asbestos is a 
health hazard in buildings and schools, The 
concentration of asbestos fibers in air, type 
of asbestos, and size of fibers must be con- 
sidered in evaluation of potential health 
risks.) 

Asbestos engenders both fear and panic in 
U.S. society. Observation that asbestos-con- 
taining materials (ACM) have been used in 
schools, buildings, and hospitals, and the 
Asbestos Hazard Emergency Response Act 
(AHERA), a mandate from the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (EPA) that requires 
inspection of the nation's public and private 
schools for asbestos, have resulted in the ex- 
plosive growth of asbestos identification and 
removal companies. By EPA estimates, ex- 
tension of EPA reqirements to approximate- 
ly 733,000 public and commercial buildings 
containing asbestos will cost $53 billion, dis- 
counted at 10% over 30 years '. Because of 
uncertainties regarding the amount of as- 
bestos and its condition in these buildings, 
estimates for removal of asbestos are as 
high as $100 to $150 billion ?. 

Asbestos was shown to cause asbestosis at 
the turn of the century. Its association with 
the causation of lung and pleural tumors in 
asbestos miners and workers was demon- 
strated in the 1950s and 1960s, respective- 
ly*. An important issue is whether these 
diseases are also hazards to the general pop- 
ulation exposed to airborne levels of asbes- 
tos in schools and other buildings. Does 
available evidence support the concept that 
asbestos causes disease in the nonoccupa- 
tional environment? What are the mecha- 
nisms of asbestos-induced fibrogenesis and 
carcinogenesis? Most importantly, have 
recent data been adequately considered in 
formulating policies in the United States for 
regulation and banning of asbestos? In this 
article, we summarize recent developments 
and discuss their implications for public 
policy. 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTIC OF 
ASBESTOS 


“Asbestos” is a broad commercial term for 
a group of naturally occurring hydrated sili- 
cates that crystallize in a fibrous habit. The 
legal definition of a fiber as promulgated by 
the EPA and other U.S. regulatory agencies 
is one that possesses a >3:1 aspect ratio. 
However, this definition has been criticized 
by mineralogists *. 

Asbestos fibers in ores are not respirable 
until released and made airborne during 
mining and processing. The family of asbes- 
tos minerals can be subdivided into serpen- 
tine and amphibole fibers. Chrysotile, which 
accounts for over 90% of the world's produc- 
tion of asbestos, is the most common fibrous 
serpentine, whereas the amphiboles, a 
chemically diverse group of less industrially 
important minerals, include the fibrous 
minerals and crocidolite, amosite, antho- 
phyllite asbestos, actinolite asbestos, and 
tremolite asbestos. Tremolite, actinolite and 
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anthophyllite, which occur in both fibrous 
and nonfibrous forms, have been only rarely 
mined for use as commercial asbestos. Both 
the fibrous and nonfibrous forms of these 
amphibole minerals are sometimes found as 
contaminants of commercial deposits of 
chrysotile, talc, vermiculite, and other min- 
erals*. The nonfibrous forms of crocidolite 
and amosite are referred to as riebeckite 
and grunerite, respectively. 

The various types of asbestos fibers differ 
in their chemical composition, morphology, 
and durability. Therefore, the biologic ef- 
fects should be considered individually for 
each fiber type. Identification of specific 
types of asbestos in air samples requires so- 
phisticated technology such as transmission 
electron microscopy, x-ray diffraction, or 
energy dispersive x-ray spectroscopy. The 
rod-like amphiboles appear to penetrate the 
peripheral lung more readily than chryso- 
tile fibers, which are curly, can occur in 
bundles, and can be intercepted at airway 
bifurcations. The chemical makeup of each 
fiber type is complex, and fibers may consist 
of a variety of trace metals and organic 
compounds acquired in ores or during proc- 
essing. 

Asbestos is attractive to industry because 
of its resistance to heat and chemicals, high 
tensile strength, and lower costs compared 
to man-made materials. Although use of 
spray-on asbestos as a fire-proofing material 
or insulation has been banned in this coun- 
try, as well as in several European countries, 
asbestos is incorporated currently into 
cement construction materials (roofing, 
shingles, and cement pipes), friction materi- 
als (brake linings and clutch pads), jointing 
and gaskets, asphalt coats and sealants, and 
other similar products. As a result of these 
applications, an estimated 20% of buildings 
including hospitals, schools, and other 
public and private structures contain 
ACM '. Asbestos in buildings does not spon- 
taneously shed fibers, but physical damage 
to ACM by decay, renovation, or demolition 
can cause release of airborne fibers 5. 


DISEASES ASSOCIATED WITH OCCUPATION 
EXPOSURE TO ASBESTOS 


Occupational exposure to asbestos can 
cause four types of disorders: asbestos; lung 
cancer; mesotheliomas of the pleura, peri- 
cardium, and peritoneum; and benign 
changes in the pleura s. Asbestosis, a pulmo- 
nary interstitial fibrosis with excessive dep- 
osition of collagen, caused progressive lung 
stiffening, impaired gas exchange, disability, 
and death in many workers exposed before 
the enforcement of occupational standards. 
Lung cancers, that is, tumors arising in tra- 
cheobronchial epithelial or alveolar epithe- 
lial cells, have occurred in asbestos workers 
in most cases 20 or more years after their 
first exposure to asbestos. In general, lung 
cancers have been found in asbestos workers 
who are smokers and only rarely in non- 
smokers ^, A number of epidemiologic stud- 
ies have indicated that the relation between 
the development of lung cancers and cumu- 
lative exposure to asbestos is approximately 
linear, but wide variations in slope of the 
line occur apparently related to fiber type 
and industrial usage’. Death rates from 
lung cancers in asbestos workers, as meas- 
ured by standard mortality ratios (SMRs), 
the observed mortality of a cohort divided 
by the mortality of a control population, are 
lowest in chrysotile miners and workers 
manufacturing friction materials. In con- 
trast, lung cancer deaths are higher in those 
mining and working with amphibole asbes- 
tos. Textile workers in a South Carolina 
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plant in which chrysotile was used exhibited 
a striking increase in lung cancers with du- 
ration of exposure when compared to Cana- 
dian chrysotile miners and millers. Solvents 
and oils in textile production might act as 
cocarcinogens in the development of these 
lung tumors“. 

Diffuse malignant mesothelioma is a fatal 
tumor arising from mesothelial cells or un- 
derlying mesenchymal cells in the pleura, 
pericardium, and peritoneum.* The time be- 
tween diagnosis and initial occupational ex- 
posure to asbestos commonly exceeds 30 
years. Smoking evidently does not enhance 
risk of mesothelioma in asbestos workers.“ 
Although mesotheliomas are extremely rare 
malignancies, that is, only 1648 were record- 
ed from 1973 to 1984 in one survey covering 
approximately 10% of the U.S. population.“ 
they may account for as much as 18% of the 
proportional mortality in crocidolite work- 
ers. Mesotheliomas also have been ob- 
served after household exposure of family 
members of asbestos workers and in individ- 
uals living in close proximity to asbestos 
mines.!'! Although mesothelioma has been 
considered by some as a disease pathogno- 
monic of exposure to asbestos, approximate- 
ly 20 to 30% of mesotheliomas occur in the 
general population in adults not exposed oc- 
cupationally to asbestos.'* Mesotheliomas 
are rarely found in children. 

Diagnosis of mesotheliomas is a challenge 
as the tumor may resemble metastases of 
other tumor types occuring in the pleura or 
peritoneum and assume a wide variety of 
microscopic appearances. Thus, death certif- 
icates may either underestimate (because 
these tumors are attributed to cancers of 
the gastrointestinal tract and other 
organs) '* or overestimate the incidence of 
mesotheliomas. In France, mesotheliomas 
are overestimated by a factor of 3 on death 
certificates in comparison to the mesotheli- 
oma registry.'* 

A number of benign pleural changes that 
rarely cause functional impairment have 
been observed in asbestos workers. These in- 
clude pleural effusions, pleural fibrosis, 
pleural plaques, that is, accumulations of 
acellular collagen on the diaphragm and 
chest wall, and pseudotumors of infoldings 
of the lung often associated with plaques. 
These pleural changes may reflect exposure 
to asbestos but have no demonstrated rela- 
tion to the development of mesothelioma. 

Tumors of the gastrointestinal tract, 
larynx, and other organs including the 
kidney, ovary, pancreas, pericardium, eye, 
and lymphatic system, have been reported 
in some cohorts of asbestos workers.!? 1s In 
general, the enhanced SMRs for these 
tumors are not statistically distinguishable 
from normal SMRs and have not been con- 
firmed in most cohorts. Both laryngeal and 
gastrointestinal tumors have other etiol- 
ogies such as smoking, alcohol, diet, and in- 
testinal polyposis that confound the inter- 
pretation of epidemiologic data. 

THE AMPHIBOLE HYPOTHESIS 


The association of mesothelioma with as- 
bestos exposure was first described in 1960 
in the northwest Cape area of South Africa 
where long, thin crocidolite fibers were 
mined.!'* Since then, an increased incidence 
of mesothelioma has been reported in a 
number of occupational settings including 
factories that presumably used only chryso- 
tile. Within the past decade, sophisticated 
technology has allowed examination of the 
types of fibers in the lung tissue of these 
workers. Results revealed that many chryso- 
tile-exposed workers showed an appreciable 
lung burden of amphibole fibers, which 
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were used for brief periods in the work- 
place.!“ The persistence of amphiboles in 
human lungs may be attributed to their in- 
creased ability to penetrate the peripheral 
lung, lack of clearance, or durability. In con- 
trast, chrysotile has been found post- 
mortem in smaller amounts than expected 
in the lungs of asbestos workers.'* It disap- 
pears with time most likely because magne- 
sium and silica are leached from the 
fibers.'* Recently, the lung content of as- 
bestos and nonasbestos fibers has been com- 
pared in diagnosed cases of mesothelioma, 
lung cancer, and cardiovascular disease 
(controls) from the western coast of France, 
a region containing shipyards.*° The 
number of amphibole fibers (crocidolite and 
amosite) was significantly higher in lungs 
from mesothelioma patients, whereas num- 
bers of chrysotile and nonasbestos fibers 
were similar in all groups. These data sug- 
gest that the lung burden of chrysotile and 
nonasbestos fibers bears no relation to the 
occurrence of these cancers. 

Several recent studies indicate that the 
risk of pleural mesothelioma is lower where 
chrysotile is used without admixture or con- 
tamination by amphiboles.?' For example, a 
gradation of death rates from mesothelioma 
has been observed in both male and female 
asbestos-exposed cohorts. Mesothelioma has 
been responsible for approximately 6 to 8% 
of the proportional mortality in men work- 
ing with mixtures containing crocidolite or 
amphibole (crocidolite or amosite) in com- 
parison to less than 1% of the proportional 
mortality in men working with chrysotile.’ 
In female cohorts, the proportional mortali- 
ty from mesothelioma was higher for am- 
phibole exposure (10.6%) and lowest for 
chrysotile exposure (0.2%). Thus, these data 
suggest that amphiboles are the major 
cause of mesotheliomas in asbestos workers. 

Chrysotile miners and millers in Quebec 
who were supposedly exposed only to chry- 
sotile have developed few mesotheliomas.?2 
However, recent fiber analyses on the lungs 
of both these workers and chrysotile factory 
workers showed the presence of tremolite.** 
This amphibole in the fibrous form has 
been implicated as the causative agent of 
mesothelioma and lung cancers in miners 
exposed to vermiculite heavily contaminat- 
ed with tremolite.** Although tremolite 
composes less than 1% of the asbestos dust 
in the Quebec mines and mills, the relative 
ratio of tremolite to chrysotile fibers in the 
lungs of Canadian miners and millers is re- 
lated directly to their risk of developing 
mesothelioma.** 

For the reasons above, the few mesothe- 
liomas observed in Canadian chrysotile 
workers appear to be attributable to fibrous 
tremolite, an observation compatible with 
other evidence that amphiboles are the 
most pathogenic asbestiform minerals. Like- 
wise, recent data on London asbestos facto- 
ry workers show that the severity of asbes- 
tosis and carcinoma of the lung (as well as 
mesothelioma) correlates with the lung 
burden of crocidolite and amosite asbestos 
and that the proportions of chrysotile and 
nonasbestos fibers are decreased in compari- 
son to matched control patients.** A British 
cohort exposed since 1970 to chrysotile at 
airborne levels not exceeding 0.5 to 1.0 fiber 
per cubic centimeter in the manufacture of 
friction materials showed no excess of 
deaths from lung cancer, other asbestos-re- 
lated tumors, or chronic respiratory dis- 
ease.?' These and other data (?'*?*9*) sug. 
gest that amphiboles are more potent than 
chrysotile in the induction of fibrotic lung 
disease and associated lung cancers. 
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EXPERIMENTAL MODELS OF ASBESTOS-INDUCED 
LUNG DISEASE 


Several studies have shown that mesothe- 
liomas are induced in a dosage-dependent 
fashion after intrapleural and intraperiton- 
eal injection of asbestos and other asbestos- 
like fibers into rodents.** Chrysotile was as 
carcinogenic as the amphiboles by these 
routes of administration. However, differ- 
ences have been observed between the car- 
cinogenicity of fibrous and nonfibrous mate- 
rials. For example, in one study, fibrous tre- 
molite was carcinogenic after intrapleural 
injection, whereas nonfibrous tremolite was 
noncarcinogenic at identical concentra- 
tions(*°). Although the natural route of ex- 
posure to fibers by inhalation was circum- 
vented in these experiments, they were 
useful in indicating that fibers longer than 
8 um and less than 0.25 um in diameter have 
the most marked carcinogenic potential, 
that is, the "Stanton hypothesis." These 
data have been supported by the results of 
inhalation studies in rats in which short (<5 
um in length) and long fiber preparations of 
amosite and chrysotile asbestos have been 
compared). In contrast to the batches of 
amosite and chrysotile asbestos containing 
many long fibers, short fibers of amosite 
produced neither asbestosis nor pulmonary 
tumors. Short chrysotile produced a small 
amount of pulmonary tumors. Short chryso- 
tile produced a small amount of asbestosis 
and malignancies, but these were attributed 
to contamination of the short chrysotile 
preparation by longer fibers. Fewer long 
than short fibers of both types were present 
in the lungs of all rats at the termination of 
exposure, but, regardless of size, fewer chry- 
sotile fibers remained in the lung. These re- 
sults support the observations that chryso- 
tile fibers, in comparison to amphibole 
fibers, are cleared more rapidly from human 
lungs ). This phenomenon and limited al- 
veolar penetration of curly chrysotile bun- 
dles (rather than their inherent absence of 
carcinogenicity) may account for the appar- 
ent lack of association of chrysotile fibers 
with the development of mesothelioma in 
human cohorts. 

The exorbitant costs of inhalation experi- 
ments with animals preclude long-term 
studies to determine the carcinogenic poten- 
tial of asbestos at low-level exposures. The 
development of malignancies in rodents ap- 
proaches the 2- to 3-year life-span of these 
animals **, a period of too brief to reflect 
the consequences of the long-term solubility 
of chrysotile in the human lung. 


MECHANISMS OF ASBESTOS-INDUCED 
INFLAMMATION AND FIBROGENESIS 

Both epidemiologic and experimental data 
support the concept of a threshold for chry- 
sotile-induced pulmonary fibrosis. In a 
sheep model of asbestosis, inflammation and 
histopathologic evidence of disease were not 
observed after less than 100 mg of chryso- 
tile were injected into the trachea of the 
sheep.** After brief, intense inhalation of 
chrysotile, the sheep accumulated alveolar 
macrophages (AMs) at areas of deposition 
of fibers.** These cell types are viewed as 
"effector" cells of disease as they produce a 
mixture of fibroblast growth factors, che- 
motactic factors, and fibronectin. Prostag- 
landins, plasminogen activator, a heat-stable 
factor similar to platelet-derived growth 
factor (PDGF), lysosomal enzymes, and 
active oxygen metabolites, one or more of 
which may cause proliferation or functional 
impairment of neighboring epithelial cells 
and fibroblasts in the lung, were released 
after exposure of AMs to asbestos in vitro.** 
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These substances might mediate both acute 
and chronic inflammatory reactions in man 
and animals after inhalation of asbestos. In 
support of this hypothesis, AM-derived 
growth factor (AMDGF), PDGF, superoxide 
(Q,), and H:O, were spontaneously released 
from AMs recovered by bronchoalveolar 
lavage from patients with asbestosis.** Simi- 
larly, AMs lavaged from both mice and 
sheep that had an earlier intratracheal in- 
jection of chrysotile released enhanced 
amounts of a growth factor that stimulated 
proliferation of à human embryonic lung 
cell line (WI-38),*7 

In one study, AMs from both normal indi- 
viduals and patients with idiopathic pulmo- 
nary fibrosis expressed a 4.2-kilobase mes- 
senger RNA complementary to c-sis, a 
proto-oncogene coding for the B chain of 
PDGF.** The amounts were approximately 
fourfola higher from AMs of patients with 
pulmonary fibrosis. Because PDGF is mito- 
genic to mesenchymal cells, which possess 
functional PDGF receptors, elevated levels 
of PDGF in lung tissue or fluids could 
induce lung fibroblasts to divide or to 
produce exorbitant amounts of collagen, the 
hallmark of the fibrotic lesion. Quiescent 
human mesothelial cells also undergo DNA 
synthesis after exposure to PDGF and a 
broad spectrum of other growth factors.“ 

Within the past few years, several labora- 
tories have focused on active oxygen species 
(AOS) as causative agents of both asbestosis 
and asbestos-related malignancies.  In- 
creased amounts of superoxide (O:) have 
been produced after rodent AMs were ex- 
posed in vitro to long asbestos fibers, where- 
as generation was minimal after shorter 
fibers and nonfibrous particles were intro- 
duced.*® Smaller fibers and particles are in- 
corporated into phagolysosomes by AMs, 
whereas longer fibers are incompletely pha- 
gocytosed, a process liberating more AOS. 

The observation that exogenous adminis- 
tration of scavengers of AOS prevents asbes- 
tos-induced cell death to cultures of trache- 
al epithelial cells and lung fibroblasts *' sug- 
gests that AOS are intimately related to as- 
bestos toxicity even in the absence of AMs. 
Fibers may induce generation of AOS after 
phagocytosis or by extracellular mecha- 
nisms. For example, recent studies with as- 
bestos in cell-free systems have demonstrat- 
ed by electron spin resonance that chryso- 
tile, crocidolite, and amosite generate AOS 
in the presence of H:O, or physciological 
saline **, Under these circumstances, Fe: 
on the surface of the fiber appears to drive 
a modified Haber-Weiss (Fenton) reaction 
that results in production of the toxic hy- 
droxyl radical (OH^) from H:O, and O:. 
These reactions result in lipid peroxidation, 
which is prevented by incubation of asbes- 
tos with the iron chelator, desferroxa- 
mine *?, 

At high concentrations, AOS are cytotoxic 
to cells of the respiratory tract, but at low 
concentrations they induce functional 
changes in rodent lung fibroblasts that may 
be critical to the pathogenesis of asbestos- 
inducted fibrotic lung disease. For example, 
after addition of xanthine and xanthine oxi- 
dase (a chemical generating system produc- 
ing O:), rat lung fibroblasts in vitro pro- 
duced increased amounts of cell-associated 
collagen in a pattern similar to that ob- 
served after their exposure to crocídolite as- 
bestos +°- **, In an inhalation model of rapid- 
onset asbestosis, osmotic pumps containing 
polyethylene glycol (PEG)—conjugated cat- 
alase, the enzyme scavenging H:O: were im- 
planted subcutaneously into rats before 
they were exposed to crocidolite for 20 
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days **. This procedure boosted levels of cat- 
alase in the sera and lungs of these animals 
and ameliorated both the inflammation and 
the severity and extent of fibrotic lesions 
that normally develop after inhalation of 
asbestos. This study was the first successful 
experimental approach to the prevention of 
asbestos-associated lung disease. Moreover, 
the results support the concept of a cause 
and effect relation between AOS and the de- 
velopment of asbestosis. 
MECHANISMS OF ASBESTOS-INDUCED 
CARCINOGENESIS 

Carcinogenesis is a multistage process 
that classically has been described in two 
stages “s. The "initiation" stage corresponds 
to a heritable genetic change (point muta- 
tion) induced in a cell by a carcinogenic sub- 
stance. It is followed by the "promotion" 
stage, a series of events in which the initiat- 
ed cell undergoes proliferative and genoty- 
pic changes conferring the malignant phe- 
notype. During the past few years, the iden- 
tification of a number of protooncogenes 
has resulted in a new understanding of the 
successive genetic events involved in the 
process of malignant transformation. In- 
creased expression of these genes may cause 
the production of growth factors or growth- 
factor receptors. Loss of other genes (an- 
tioncogenes) also appears to contribute to 
the carcinogenic process. These findings in- 
dicate that the distinction between genetic 
and epigenetic events in carcinogensis is not 
simple, especially because chromosomal 
rearrangements or deletions associated with 
point mutation and activation or loss of 
genes can happen at any stage in the proc- 
ess of cell transformation. 

Whether the multistage model is directly 
applicable to asbestos-associated carcinogen- 
sis is unclear. Unlike most carcinogens, as- 
bestos does not cause base substitution and 
frameshift mutations in bacteral-mutation 
assays. ' Of the 23 agents designated as 
group 1 human carcinogens by the Interna- 
tional Agency for Research on Cancer 
(IARC), only asbestos and conjugated estro- 
gens were nongenotoxic as defined by both 
the Ames test and rodent bonemarrow 
assays for detection of chromosomal aberra- 
tions or micro-nucleated erythrocytes.** Al- 
though asbestos was weakly mutagenic in 
Chinese hamster lung cells.“ it was not mu- 
tagenic in liver ephithelial cells or in Syrian 
hamster embryo (SHE) fibroblasts.*? Asbes- 
tos did not cause morphologic transforma- 
tion of C3H 10T» cells,?! but transformed 
both BALB/c#3T3 and SHE fibroblasts.5? 
Glass fibers and nonfibrous silica (albeit at 
much higher concentrations) also were 
active in the SHE bioassay. In this system, 
longer; thinner fibers were more potent in 
the induction of transformation and chro- 
mosomal anomalies, an observation consist- 
ent with the increased malignant potential 
of these fibers in comparison to shorter 
fibers or particles after their administration 
intrapleurally, intraperitoneally, or by inha- 
lation to rodents “ 20, 

In these and other in vitro studies, the 
biologic effects of fiber types have been as- 
sessed comparatively on a mass (milligrams 
of fibers per dish) rather than a numerical 
(numbers of fibers of a given size per dish) 
basis. Cytotoxicity and cytogenetic effects 
of chrysotile, crocidolite, and erionite (an 
aluminosilicate fiber) recently were com- 
pared in Chinese hamster lung fibroblasts 
(V79 cells). Numbers of chrysotile fibers 
required to produce cytotoxic or cytogenetic 
changes were several orders of magnitudes 
higher in comparison to erionite, the most 
potent fiber, or crocidolite, a fiber of inter- 
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mediate potency. These.results are consist- 
ent with the higher tumorigenic potential 
of erionite in rodent inhalation experi- 
ments.5* 

In some studies, asbestos appears to aug- 
ment the mutagenic and carcinogenic ef- 
fects of chemical carcinogens and radiation. 
For example, both crocidolite and chrysotile 
increased the frequency of mutation and 
transformation in rodent epithelial cells and 
fibroblasts exposed to benzola] pyrene 
(BaP) *? and radiation or radon alpha parti- 
cles.“ However, synergistic effects of asbes- 
tos and BaP were not observed in two stud- 
ies with SHE and rat mesothelial cells, re- 
spectively,®*: 55, 

The particulate nature of asbestos and its 
capacity to bind nucleic acids has prompted 
transfection studies in which asbestos was 
used as a vehicle for introducing DNA or 
RNA into a number of cell lines.5* Under 
these circumstances, asbestos was interme- 
diate in rank in comparison to a number of 
other insoluble facilitators including calci- 
um phosphate, talc, and kaolin, none of 
which have been associated with the induc- 
tion of cancer. 

After addition to human or rat mesothe- 
lial cells, both chrysotile (in rats) ““ and 
amosite (in humans) ss have caused aneu- 
ploidy and altered growth characteristics 
after repeated passaging. Injection of rat 
mesothelial cells into nude mice after a 
single exposure to chrysotile did not cause 
tumors in animals, but multiple exposures 
(36 times) to chrysotile and repeated passag- 
ing resulted in turmorigenic cell popula- 
tions.“ In contrast, human mesothelial cells 
displaying chromosomal abnormalities and 
growth alterations after duplicate exposures 
to cytotoxic concentrations of amosite were 
not tumorigenic in nude mice.** Asbestos 
promoted the proliferation of mesothelial 
cells both in organ cultures of human me- 
sothelium exposed to asbestos in vitro and 
in mice given intraperitoneal injections of 
asbestos.““ 

Asbestos fibers come in contact with the 
chromosomes of rat mesothelial cells“ and 
the mitotic apparatus of V79 °* and SHE *! 
cells in vitro. These interactions might 
induce chromosomal misaggregartion or ab- 
normalities. Several investigators have ex- 
amined chromosomal aberrations in human 
mesotheliomas, but changes appeared incon- 
sistent from tumor to tumor. The most 
common abnormalities involved inversions, 
translocations, and deletions of chromo- 
somes 1, 3, 7, 9, 17, and 22 *?, Constitutively 
enhanced expression of the PDGF-B gene, 
the proto-oncogene c-sis, was observed in 
human mesothelioma cell lines when com- 
pared to normal human mesothelial cells 5?, 

In comparison to human mesothelial cells, 
human bronchial epithelial cells in vitro are 
relatively resistant to asbestos. In one study, 
concentrations of chrysotile, crocidolite, or 
amosite asbestos approximately ten times as 
high as that required for mesothelial cells 
were required to achieve a comparable in- 
crease in toxicity (as measured by a 50% de- 
crease in colony-forming efficiency of 
human bronchial epithelial cells) **. In an- 
other study, aneuploidy was not increased 
significantly over a range of concentrations 
of either crocidolite or chrysotile asbes- 
tos 8. This latter observation and the dem- 
onstration that insertion of asbestos into rat 
tracheal grafts can cause the development 
of carcinomas following insertion of subcar- 
cionogenic amounts of the polycyclic aro- 
matic hydrocarbon, dimethylbenzo 
[aJanthracene ““, suggest that asbestos is a 
promoter in the development of lung can- 
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cers, In support of this concept, both crocid- 
olite and chrysotile asbestos induced a 
number of biochemical and proliferative al- 
terations in both rodent and human trache- 
al epithelial cell and organ cultures that 
were similar to those observed in mouse skin 
that had been treated with the tumor pro- 
moter 12-O-tetradecanoylphorbol-13-acetate 
(TPA) *’. The repertoire of these asbestos- 
associated proliferative changes, which were 
masked in tracheal epithelial cells in a high- 
serum containing medium or by addition of 
transforming growth factor-type B (TGF- 
Ei) es, included enhanced incorporation of 
*H-thymidine, increases in colony-forming 
efficiency, and the development of squa- 
mous metaplasia, that is, conversion of dif- 
ferentiated mucociliary cells to keratinizing 
cells resembling epidermis. Induction of or- 
nithine decarboxylase (ODC), a rate-limit- 
ing enzyme in the biosynthesis of polya- 
mines that is increased in mouse skin after 
exposure to TPA but not after addition of 
nontumor promoting phorbol derivatives, 
also occurred in a dosage-dependent fashion 
in tracheal epithelial cells exposed to long, 
thin, asbestos and glass fibers. In contrast, 
nonfibrous particles and shorter fibers did 
not increase ODC activity at similar concen- 
trations.“ 

Until quite recently, it was unclear how 
asbestos triggered proliferation in tracheal 
epithelial cells. However, several pieces of 
data suggest that mechanisms of cell signal - 
ing by asbestos are similar to those observed 
with TPA, a soluble tumor promoter that 
binds directly to protein kinase C (PKC), a 
calcium- and phospholipid-dependent 
enzyme that activates a limb of the phos- 
phoinositide signal-transduction pathway 7°. 
Mitogenic concentrations of crocidolite as- 
bestos caused increased accumulation of dia- 
cylglycerol in tracheal epithelial cells“ and 
subsequent activation of PKC“, presum- 
ably by activation of membrane phospholi- 
pases. The increased production of inositol 
tris- and tetrakisphosphates appeared re- 
sponsible for the generation of diacylgly- 
cerol, which preceded increased cell division. 
Abrogation of crocidolite-induced ODC ac- 
tivity in tracheal epithelial cells by inhibi- 
tors of PKC and calcium channel antago- 
nists *? suggests that PKC is related causal- 
ly to asbestos-associated cell proliferation. 

Mechanisms other than tumor promotion 
by asbestos also may explain interactions 
between smoking and asbestos; these mech- 
anisms could be important in the develop- 
ment of lung cancers in asbestoes work- 
ers?.7?, For example, smoking impaired 
clearance of amosite asbestos from rodent 
lungs and increased retention of fibers in 
airway epithelial cells“. Both cigarette 
smoke and asbestos induced AOS in a syner- 
gistic fashion in vitro and damaged isolated 
bacteriophage DNA 75, AOS liberated from 
asbestos fibers also catalyzed the oxidation 
of 6-hydroxybenzolalpyrene to a more mu- 
tagenic and carcinogenic radical **, Because 
crocidolite and chrysotile asbestos adsorbed 
BaP and acted as vehicles to increase both 
uptake of these lipophilic carcinogens and 
formation of DNA adducts in tracheal 
epithelial cells “, fibers might facilitate the 
initiation of lung tumors by BaP. 

PUBLIC POLICY 


The available experimental and epidemio- 
logical data indicate that both fiber type 
and size are important determinants of the 
pathogenicity of asbestos. Although asbes- 
tos has caused disease in the workplace“ 
and such occurrence has resulted in calls for 
regulations to protect workers 7°, recent epi- 
demiologic data are concordant with the 
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suggestion that exposure to chrysotile at 
current occupational standards does not in- 
crease the risk of asbestos-associated dis- 
eases!7.?!.?7.?5, Unlike most other coun- 
tries, particularly in the European commu- 
nity, which have more stringent require- 
ments for regulation and importation of am- 
phiboles, federal policy in the United States 
does not differentiate between different 
types of asbestos. 

Does airborne asbestos present a risk to 
the health of individuals in schools and 
other buildings? The available data do not 
indicate that asbestos-associated malignan- 
cies or functional impairment will occur as a 
result of exposure to most airborne concen- 
trations of asbestos in buildings. First and 
foremost, the levels of airborne asbestos in 
buildings, even with damaged ACM, are 
magnitudes lower than concentrations in 
the unregulated workplace in the past and 
approximately Yoo of the permissible expo- 
sure of 0.2 fibers per cubic centimeter of air 
in the U.S. workplace *°. Before the enforce- 
ment of occupational standards, workplace 
concentrations of 100 or more fibers per 
cubic centimeter of air were not uncom- 
mon *!', In contrast, surveys of asbestos in 
schools and public buildings show that the 
mean airborne concentrations are several 
thousand-fold lower (Table 1). With few ex- 
ceptions, the type of asbestos fiber found 
predominantly in buildings is chrysotile. Ac- 
cumulating evidence indicates that this as- 
bestos type is probably not associated with 
the occurence of mesotheliomas at low 
levels of exposure. For example, recent 
analyses on the fiber concentrations in 
lungs of asbestos workers showed that chry- 
sotile workers with mesothelioma had 400 
times the median lung fiber burden in com- 
parison to workers exposed to amphiboles. 
Data indicate that mesotheliomas in chryso- 
tile workers appeared at lung burdens com- 
parable to that required for the develop- 
ment of asbestosis, a disease associated with 
occupational exposure to asbestos in the 
past unregulated workplace *?. 

Transmission electron microscopy of air 
sample is essential for the identification and 
quantitation of finer asbestos fibers. In the 
United States and United Kingdom, the 
direct transmission electron microscopy 
method is advocated to determine airborne 
asbestos fiber concentrations in buildings. 
In France, the indirect transmission elec- 
tron microscopy technique is used, and con- 
centrations are expressed on a mass (milli- 
gram) basis. The limit for detection of fibers 
by phase-contrast microscopy is approxi- 
mately 0.01 fibers per cubic centimeter of 
air, a concentration higher than that re- 
ported in most schools and buildings (Table 
1). Moreover, phase-contrast microscopy 
cannot be used to identify types of fibers 
(asbestos or nonasbestos) or to detect fibers 
less than 0.5 um in diameter, twice the di- 
ameter of fibers associated with the greatest 
biological activity and induction of tumors 
in rodents (diameters «0.25 pm, that is, 
Stanton fibers).*? 3e Such long, thin asbes- 
tos fibers are rarely found in air samples of 
buildings *! *?, As shown in Table 1, fiber 
concentrations from recent studies in build- 
ings are comparable to levels in outdoor air, 
a point surely relevant to assessing the 
health risks of asbestos in buildings. Air- 
borne concentrations of asbestos in build- 
ings reported in the 1970s were somewhat 
higher, presumably because of earlier, less 
sophisticated sampling and analytical tech- 
niques, 

Table 1: Summary statistics for average 
airborne fiber concentrations in U.S. 
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schools ** and buildings.*? The data used in 
the calculation of each statistic are the av- 
erage concentrations (expressed as number 
of fibers greater than 5 um in length per 
cubic centimeter of air) in a building (for 
indoor samples) or the concentration out- 
side each building [for outdoor samples *?]. 
By visual inspection, category 1 buildings 
contained no asbestos-containing material 
(ACM), category 2 buildings contained ACM 
in primarily good condition, and buildings in 
category 3 showed at least one area of sig- 
nificantly damaged ACM. In the study on 
public buildings, 387 indoor and 48 outdoor 
air samples were evaluated. No asbestos 
fibers were detected in 83% of the 387 sam- 
ples. The sample size is given in parentheses 
below each heading. 


TABLE 1 
Public buildings 
. 
Statistic Schools 7: 4 

air 0 Category Category Category 
Median senes. 0.00000 0.00010 0.00040 0.00058 
Mean... 10.00024 00039-00099 .00059 00073 
Mor 00053 00095 00198 — 00052 .00072 


* 80th percentile = 0.00045; 90th percentile = 0.00083. 


Recent epidemiologic studies of deaths 
from mesothelioma in the general popula- 
tion also suggest that risk from asbestos in 
buildings is miniscule “ !'? **, In comparison 
to lung cancers (an average of 130,000 cases 
per year in the United States, largely attrib- 
uted to smoking), an estimated 1,500 cases 
of mesothelioma per year occur in the U.S. 
population “. The data on death rates from 
pleural or peritoneal mesotheliomas over 
the past 10 to 20 years indicate that mesoth- 
eliomas are increasing in males over 65 
years of age who have a past occupational 
history of exposure to asbestos. By con- 
trast, death rates from mesothelioma in fe- 
males of all ages have declined slightly or 
remained constant. These results support 
the concept that asbestos in buildings is not 
an important risk factor, as one would 
expect increased mesotheliomas in both 
males and females in this case. A recent 
French study did not show increased risks 
of asbestos-associated malignancies, pleural 
plaques, or functional impairment of the 
lung (effects clearly present in asbestos 
workers) in persons exposed for 10 years to 
airborne asbestos in buildings.“ Although 
this survey is still in progress, no mesothe- 
liomas have been observed to date among 
approximately 15,000 permanent occupants. 

Although the validity of extrapolating 
from high to low dose levels has never been 
confirmed empirically in the evaluation of 
asbestos, calculated lifetime risks from me- 
sotheliomas and lung cancers attributable 
to asbestos in schools and other buildings 
have appeared in recent years“ *7, The 
linear dose-response equations in these 
models have been used with the assumption 
that there is no threshold for disease, a hy- 
pothesis which is open to question. More- 
over, the range of estimated risks varies 
from study to study. With the exception of 
one analysis,**, differences between the 
pathogenic potential of chrysotiles and am- 
phiboles have not been considered in these 
assessments, and the importance of fiber 
size has been ignored. Regardless, examina- 
tion of combined data from published risk 
estimates shows that risks of asbestos-relat- 
ed total deaths (both lung cancers and me- 
sotheliomas) due to exposure in schools are 
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magnitudes lower than commonplace risks 
in modern-day society (Table 2). 

Table 2. Estimates of risk from asbestos 
exposure in schools in comparison to other 
risks in U.S. society. Data from six pub- 
lished risk estimates“ in which total deaths 
(lung cancer and mesotheliomas) attributa- 
ble to asbestos exposure over a lifetime were 
estimated per 1 million students exposed to 
0.00024 fibers per cubic centimeter air (the 
mean airborne concentration in schools, 
Table 1) for five school years, beginning at 
age 10. Estimates indicate that the annual 
rate is 0.005 to 0.093 deaths per million stu- 
dents for an average life expectancy of 75 
years. Modified with permission from Weill 
and Hughes.““ 

Table 2 


Annual rate 
(deaths per million) 

Cause: 
Asbestos exposure in 
c C 
Whooping cough vacci- 


0.005 to 0.093 


nation (1970 to 1980).... 1to6 
Aircraft accidents (1979). 6 
High school football 

(1970 to 1980)................. 10 
Drowning (ages 5 to 14) .. 2" 
Motor vehicle accident, 

pedestrian (ages 5 to 

G 333 32 
Home accidents (ages 1 

to 14).. — 60 
Long-term smoking .......... 1200 


The AHERA ruling of 1986 brought asbes- 
tos to the attention of the U.S. public and 
instilled fears in parents that their children 
would contract asbestos-related malignan- 
cies because of high levels of airborne asbes- 
tos fibers in schools. Panic has been fueled 
by unsupported concepts such as the "one 
fiber theory," which maintains that one 
fiber of inhaled asbestos will cause cancer. 
As a result of public pressure, asbestos often 
is removed haphazardly from schools and 
public buildings even though most damaged 
ACM is in boiler rooms and other areas 
which are inaccessible to students or resi- 
dents.' The removal of previously undam- 
aged or encapsulated asbestos can lead to in- 
creases in airborne concentrations of fibers 
in buildings, sometimes for months after- 
wards," and can result in problems with 
safe removal and disposal. Asbestos abate- 
ment also has led to the exposure of a large 
new cohort of relatively young asbestos re- 
moval workers. While these people should 
be protected by careful regulation of the cir- 
cumstances of removal, they are often ex- 
posed under suboptimal working conditions. 

As a result of the AHERA ruling, public 
and private schools are required to inspect 
for asbestos and inform parents if ACM are 
present. Although the law does not require 
or set standards for the removal of asbestos, 
schools, often with little expert advice, must 
submit a management plan detailing how 
they will deal with damaged asbestos and 
can be fined a maximum of $5000 per day 
for lack of compliance to deadlines. The 
EPA has recommended bulk sampling of 
ACM to determine the presence of asbestos 
and visual inspection to determine the 
course of action, rather than measurement 
of airborne levels of fibers—data that are 
far more important in determining the 
need, if any, for removal of ACM. 

The available data and comparative risk 
assessments (Table 2) indicate that chryso- 
tile asbestos, the type of fiber found pre- 
dominantly in U.S. schools and buildings, is 
not a health risk in the nonoccupational en- 
vironment. Clearly, the asbestos panic in 
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the U.S. must be curtailed, especially be- 
cause unwarranted and poorly controlled as- 
bestos abatement results in unnecessary 
risks to young removal workers who may de- 
velop asbestos-related cancers in later dec- 
ades. The extensive removal of asbestos has 
occurred less frequently in Europe. 

Prevention (especially in adolescents) of 
tobacco smoking, the principal cause of lung 
cancer in the general population, is both a 
more promising and rational approach to 
eliminating lung tumors than asbestos 
abatement. Even acknowledging that brief, 
intense exposures to asbestos might occur in 
custodians and service workers in buildings 
with severely damaged ACM, worker educa- 
tion and building maintenance will prove far 
more effective in risk prevention for these 
workers. 
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Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent the time for morn- 
ing business be extended to the hour 
of 4:10 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bryan). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


CLEAN AIR ACT OF 1989 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I would 
like to say at the outset of my com- 
ments on the clean air bill presently 
before us that I very much appreciate 
the work of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Environment and Public 
Works Subcommittee on Environmen- 
tal Protection, Senator Max Baucus; 
as well as that of the committee's 
ranking member, Senator JOHN 
CHAFEE. Their diligence has produced 
a much needed bill at a time when the 
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American people are demanding that 
we rid our cities of smog, protect our 
forests and lakes from acid precipita- 
tion, and control our emissions of haz- 
ardous air pollutants. 

I support the American people in 
their fight for cleaner, healthier air. I 
am sure the rest of my Senate col- 
leagues also favor clean air, and so it is 
most important that we cooperate 
with each other to pass an equitable 
and effective bill. There are divisions 
between us that must be reconciled 
before we can deliver to the American 
people the bill they demand. These di- 
visions are neither partisan nor philo- 
sophical. Members on both sides of 
the aisle want healthier air, and none 
among us is ideologically against the 
Government passing laws to achieve 
that end. 

Mr. President, what divides us is a 
polarizing debate that has slipped into 
"all-or-nothingism." Balancing our en- 
vironmental goals with what is techno- 
logically and economically possible is a 
most difficult task. Indeed, because 
the task is so difficult, some have 
chosen not to seek balance at all. But 
may I remind my colleagues that we 
will never have a healthy environment 
with a sick economy. The truly life- 
threatening pollution in the economi- 
cally weak states of Mexico, Poland, 
and the Soviet Union stands as proof 
of this fact. 

I am speaking before my fellow 
Members today to plead that a spirit 
of cooperation prevail in this debate. 
It is counterproductive to label any of 
our colleagues a “dirty air Senator" 
simply because he or she dares to say 
that some pollution controls do not 
produce enough environmental benefit 
to justify their cost. By all indications, 
the American people are ready to pay 
the price for healthier air. But please 
hear me when I say the people will 
demand that they get what they paid 
for in air pollution controls. The new 
awakening to environmentalism will 
come to a sudden screeching halt if 
this Congress sells the people a bill of 
goods in the clean air bill, and that 
would be too bad because I happen to 
think it is important. 

Some of my colleagues do not feel 
compelled to argue for a balanced bill 
because they do not believe critics of 
the bill, or they do not represent con- 
stituencies that would suffer from 
shutdowns in the coal, steel, automo- 
tive, chemical, or like industries. But I 
tell you, their constituents depend on 
the products of those industries that 
Illinois, and other States like mine, 
produce. Is it our purpose now to do 
serious economic harm to the industri- 
al heartland that built this country 
and gave us the highest standard of 
living in the world? Despite the fact 
that it is obviously not our purpose to 
do that, we may unnecessarily wreak 
havoc on our economy if we do not 
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inject more balance into the bill 
before us. 

Foremost among the provisions of 
the bill in need for balance is title IV, 
the acid rain control section. The bill 
requires nine States that generate 
about half of the sulfur dioxide in the 
country to make three-quarters or 
better of the sulfur reductions. I sup- 
port the idea of making the lowest 
cost emission reductions first, and I ac- 
knowledge that there is great poten- 
tial to make these reductions in the 
nine States targeted by the bill. It 
only seems fair, however, that if these 
nine States are asked to make a dis- 
proportionate share of this country’s 
investment in acid rain control, that 
the other beneficiaries of the invest- 
ment share in the cost. I accept the 
premise that the polluter should pay, 
but I would add that the polluter must 
pay in proportion to the pollution it 
emits. This bill violates the very pol- 
luter pay principle that its sponsors 
tout. A very conscious decision has 
been made to target utility plants in 
the Midwest to curb our nationwide 
sulfur and nitrogen oxides emissions. 
Someone unfamiliar with the facts 
would assume that these plants were 
our only source of sulfur and nitrogen 
oxides—but it is not true. The State of 
Texas—and I am not picking on 
Texas—has the largest overall emis- 
sions of nitrogen oxides, and it emits 
more—listen to this, Mr. President— 
sulfur dioxide than my own State of 
Illinois. Yet, Texas is exempted from 
any reduction requirements and costs 
associated with the national effort to 
curb acid rain. It is not fair that cer- 
tain polluting States should get a free 
ride on my State's investment to con- 
trol a national problem. If we are 
going to target just a few of the emit- 
ters of acid rain precursors, then we 
must spread the burden nationally. 
This is no different than the savings 
and loan bailout. Very few States were 
actually responsible for the S&L crisis, 
yet the entire country paid to bail out 
the industry. We did this because the 
vitality of the thrift industry is impor- 
tant to the whole country—not just 
California or Texas. Well, the whole 
country wants clean air, and we 
cannot expect my folks in Illinois and 
a few other States to pay the whole 
cost. 

As a consequence of the inequity of 
the acid rain title, nearly 20,000 of my 
constituents are expected to lose their 
coal mining and related jobs. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of my constituents 
will experience utility rate increases of 
20 to 25 percent which amounts to sev- 
eral hundred dollars per year. And my 
constituents will do this to control a 
problem where the benefit will be real- 
ized in the far away mountains of New 
England, while they continue to pay to 
subsidize cheap electric rates for cus- 
tomers of northwestern hydro 
projects, and cheap water rates for 
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western farm irrigation. I ask my col- 
leagues, where is the justice? 

There are other areas of the bill 
that, I dare say, are also out of bal- 
ance. I do not pretend to be an expert 
in the very technical field of environ- 
mental science and pollution control. 
It makes sense to me, however, that 
our industries that emit toxic and haz- 
ardous pollutants invest in the best 
pollution control devices and tech- 
niques that are available. 

I am pleased that the Senate bill has 
taken this approach by requiring max- 
imum achievable control technology 
[MACT]. I am told that MACT tech- 
nology is expected to reduce toxic 
emissions from 90 to 95 percent. Let us 
do this, and then, if real human popu- 
lations are still at risk, let us do what 
is reasonable to reduce emissions even 
more. Let us not, however, shut down 
important industries to this country’s 
economic independence without some 
reasonable scientific certainty that a 
real human population is at risk, and 
therefore make such shutdowns neces- 
sary. If we begin shutting down our 
coking and steel plants is there anyone 
here that would deny that those ac- 
tivities will go on somewhere else in 
this world? Is the environmental com- 
munity satisfied to simply stop the 
population here, only to send it to 
some poor Third World country that 
would jump at the chance to increase 
their exports of coke and steel? I 
promise you that the other nations 
that manufacture that which is no 
longer economic to make in this coun- 
try, will do so without the strict con- 
trols that we already require today. 
The reality is that we live in both a 
global economy and a global environ- 
ment. Can we really accomplish our 
environmental purposes if we do not 
keep U.S. businesses internationally 
competitive? I submit that we cannot, 
and that the residual risk provision in 
this bill could make this country’s 
great new export the exportation of 
pollution, along with American jobs. 
Shut downs will come back to haunt 
us in the form of a deteriorating 
global environment. 

My friends and colleagues, I simply 
want to say today, we can work out a 
bill that will give us clean air without 
pitting region against region. We 
should not attempt to have one region 
profit at the expense of another. Let 
us together fashion a bill, that will 
leave as our legacy, air that is fresh 
and healthy, as well as a robust econo- 
my. 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. DoLE] is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with interest to the Senator 
from Illinois, and I hope there is some 
way we can resolve the problem. I 
know it is a very difficult problem 
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with the States he mentioned. I know 
they are on that particular item right 
now in a private session trying to 
figure out some way to resolve it. 

(The remarks of Mr. Dore pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 2094 are 
located in today’s Recorp under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.") 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am very 
glad that the attention of the Cham- 
ber is pointed at the problem of help 
for Eastern Europe. The Lord knows 
that the changes have been fantastic 
in the last week and in fact, some, 
have occurred in the last few days. 
Whether the help they need will be 
more technical help, or advice, or 
more material, or dollars, remains to 
be seen. 

A group of us in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee have introduced a bill 
on that subject. I am delighted to hear 
that the administration has sent up its 
bill. I might add that it did seem a 
little premature to move ahead tomor- 
row. For that reason, I have postponed 
the meeting of our committee until 
after the recess. I hope that such a 
period of time will enable us to blend 
together the two bills in the best way 
possible in as nonpartisan a way as we 
can with as many people on both sides 
of the aisle showing support. 

I must say, I yearn for the kind of 
situation that existed in the days 
when I first joined the committee, in 
1964. It was truly nonpartisan. And I 
would like to see us move in that same 
direction. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island 
and indicate for the record that this is 
exactly the type of response you 
would expect from the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island—fair and 
objective. 

Hopefully we can, as he indicates, 
have a hearing, have the Secretary of 
State or whoever he may recommend, 
and come together with some biparti- 
san bill, as I think we almost did in the 
aid to Poland. It was pretty bipartisan, 
although we had our political differ- 
ences. I suggest that if we do that, is is 
going to be properly grounded, and it 
wil be a much better program. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, what 
is the parliamentary situation? 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In 
answer to the inquiry by the Senator, 
time for morning business has expired. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed 
to proceed for 10 minutes in order to 
introduce a bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. BUMPERS per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 2093 
are located in today’s Recorp under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions." ) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
that I might be permitted to speak for 
10 minutes as if in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ASSISTANCE TO PANAMA 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
tremendously pleased and delighted 
that we have moved so expeditiously, 
at the request of the President and 
the Foreign Relations Committee, in 
seeing to it that S. 2073 will be intro- 
duced. S. 2073 is a bill to authorize 
United States assistance and trade 
benefits to Panama and to authorize 
certain assistance to support the tran- 
sition to democracy in Eastern Europe. 
I believe, it will be passed, if not 
unanimously, nearly unanimously, 
later today. I think it is important 
that we act expeditiously; that we 
send a signal to the free world and to 
the Panamanian people who are in 
need. 

This bill will authorize up to $42 mil- 
lion for economic assistance, $10 mil- 
lion for housing guarantee programs, 
and an additional $1.2 million in law 
enforcement assistance to train civil- 
ian law enforcement forces in Panama 
which are the new public forces. 

Mr. President, I think most impor- 
tant is a strong section of the bill 
which will require that no later than 
April 15 of this year the President 
submit a detailed report to the Con- 
gress as it relates to the specific ac- 
tions being undertaken by the Pana- 
manian Government to: One, modify 
the existing bank secrecy laws in order 
to facilitate detection and prosecution 
of criminal activities; second, and I 
think most important, the inclusion of 
an exchange-of-information agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Panama; and, third, agreements en- 
tered into by the Government of 
Panama, or in the process of negotia- 
tion, that are designed to deter illegal 
financial transactions and to facilitate 
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the early detection and prosecution of 
such illegal activities. 

It is important, Mr. President, that 
there be a strong signal from Panama 
that it will be rejecting the money- 
laundering activities in which so many 
of its banks have engaged. Some indi- 
cations were that as many as 30 per- 
cent of the banks, these large financial 
institutions, may have been involved 
in money laundering for the drug 
cartel. 

Certainly, the United States has no 
right to insist that they enact legisla- 
tion that goes beyond what other 
countries have enacted, but we cer- 
tainly have every right to expect that 
Panama enter into an agreement simi- 
lar to those that we have entered into 
with other countries such as the Swiss 
and the Cayman Islands, and to enact 
legislation to see to it that their banks 
do not become money havens or 
money laundering centers for the Co- 
lombian drug cartel. 

So I commend the committee for 
seeing to it that this legislation carries 
that mandate. We are anxious to assist 
in the restoration of an economy that 
has been shattered and we recognize 
the necessity of providing immediate 
housing assistance. I was there, Mr. 
President. I saw those who were im- 
poverished, who were homeless, who 
were living in tent cities, who were 
living in an airport hangar, and a 
whole family in a little 9-by-6 cubby- 
hole. They were still, notwithstanding 
the tremendous sacrifice and the loss 
of their home and their merger posses- 
sions, grateful to the United States for 
liberating them. Some told me. We 
were exiles; prisoners in our own coun- 
try.” 

But we do have a responsibility to 
assist in their economic recovery and 
to assist these poorest of the poor in 
obtaining decent shelter. I believe, Mr. 
President, that important as that is, 
we also have to be mindful that the 
Panamanians cannot be permitted to 
slip back so that some can avail them- 
selves of the richest of the cartel and 
slip into that kind of business as usual 
mentality. 

So I commend the committee and its 
adoption of this legislation and the 
adoption of those provisions contained 
in S. 2073 that will see to it that 
money laundering does not become 
the business of the day. 

Also, Mr. President, I think it is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that some news- 
paper accounts have characterized the 
leader, President Endara, and others, 
as being opposed to changes in money 
laundering provisions. There have 
been innunedoes and the outright ac- 
cusations in some accounts that some- 
how they are doing this because of 
their connections to the banking in- 
dustry. 

I have been told that President 
Endara indeed does not have a stake 
in any bank, is a private lawyer, and 
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may have represented some. I tell you 
that is far different than the kind of 
thing that we have been hearing and 
reading about—that somehow the 
Government is opposed because they 
represented banks, or are involved in 
banks, engaged in money laundering 
activities. That is the furthest thing 
from the truth. 

These men have placed their lives on 
the line. They stood up to a dictator. 
We saw Billy Ford and we saw Endara 
beaten down, and they almost lost 
their lives. They had no troops. They 
were there alone standing for democ- 
racy. They took incredible risks. I 
think it is absolutely the wrong kind 
of thing to cast the kind of aspersions 
that have been cast on their integrity. 

Certainly there may be some in the 
banking community who are resisting 
and would like to attempt to do busi- 
ness as usual. I met with them about 
10 days ago. 

I have every confidence in speaking 
to the two vice presidents, Arias Cal- 
deron, Billy Ford, and to President 
Endara. They are committed to bring- 
ing democracy to Panama in a plural- 
istic way. They all represent different 
parties. They are working together. 
They are putting aside their political 
differences and they are committed to 
seeing to it that the cartel, and the 
fruits of the illegal drug enterprise, do 
not once again reestablish in Panama. 

I think the media does a terrible dis- 
service in attempting to put any kind 
of inference in that they are looking 
to protect the cartel and the banks 
that have engaged in this activity. 
That is not the case. 

I believe that the day we pass this 
legislation, we will be moving forward 
in a very constructive manner. This is 
only the first initial emergency pack- 
age. Certainly we will have to do more. 

I think the Panamanian people rec- 
ognize theirs is going to be a difficult 
lot in restoring their economic vi- 
brance and vitality. But it is a price 
that they are willing to pay; a price for 
liberty and democracy. We have made 
it available. 

I thank the President. I yield the 


floor. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


. ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, following 
consultation with the distinguished 
Republican leader, the chairman of 
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the Appropriations Committee, the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and the 
administration, I will mometarily pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent request 
governing consideration of H.R. 3952, 
legislation to provide assistance to 
Panama. 

I believe we have this worked out in 
a way that is acceptable to all. I do not 
now have any request for a rollcall 
vote and, accordingly, it is our inten- 
tion that the bill be considered and 
then approved by voice vote. If any 
Senator requests a vote, and I am not 
encouraging such request, indeed, I ac- 
tively discourage it, it would mean we 
have to delay the vote for a while be- 
cause several Senators are not immedi- 
ately available and they would have to 
have time to be present for the vote. 

If we can proceed with this matter, 
as I have suggested, by voice vote, 
there will be no further rollcall votes 
this evening and this will complete 
action for the day. Then we will 
return tomorrow morning. 


PROVIDING URGENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
PANAMA 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of H.R. 3952, a bill to pro- 
vide urgent assistance for democracy 
in Panama, and that it be considered 
under the following conditions: That 
no amendments, motions, or points of 
order be in order with respect to the 
consideration of the bill; that it be 
considered under a time limitation of 
15 minutes—5 minutes under the di- 
rection and control of Senator BYRD; 


10 minutes under the control of the 


managers equally divided between 
Senator PELL and Senator HELMS or 
their designees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleagues and I now yield 
the floor for whichever Senator wishes 
to proceed the first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 3952) to authorize certain 
United States assistance and trade benefits 
for Panama, and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, yesterday, 
our committee, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, reported unani- 
mously S. 2073, to provide $42 million 
in emergency humanitarian assistance 
to Panama, and to remove the sanc- 
tions in law against Panama, thereby 
restoring Panama's eligibility for a 
package of loans, guarantees, and pri- 
vate investment incentives totaling 
$500 million. 
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Equally importantly, this bill au- 
thorizes up to $10 million of funds to 
be made available immediately to pro- 
vide Eastern European countries as- 
sistance for their upcoming multiparty 
elections this spring. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee bill is identical to the compan- 
ion bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives earlier today, and which we 
are seeking to pass today so that the 
measure can go to the President for 
his signature without any delay 

Let me take a moment to summarize 
the provisions of the bill for my col- 
leagues. 

Title I authorizes up to $32 million 
of prior year economic assistance 
funds to Panama for this fiscal year, 
notwithstanding the Brooke-Alexan- 
der amendment which prohibits For- 
eign Assistance Act [FAA] assistance 
to a country in arrears more than 6 
months on FAA loans. It also waives 
the requirement in the annual Appro- 
priations Act that reobligated funds 
must be made available for countries 
in the same region as the original obli- 
gation, thus allowing $15 million in 
1985 funds originally obligated for 
Sudan and $15 million in 1987 funds 
originally obligated for Somalia be 
reobligated in Panama. I should note 
that an agreement has been reached 
among my colleagues on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, mem- 
bers of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and the administration to 
restore $30 million to Africa in the so- 
called Panama supplemental which we 
will be considering later this year. 

The bill further authorizes up to $10 
million in off-budget housing invest- 
ment guarantees and authorizes Trade 
Credit Insurance Program funding to 
support additional Exim lending to 
private sector borrowers for fiscal year 
1990 to Panama, notwithstanding the 
Brooke-Alexander amendment. 

The bill also authorizes up to $1.2 
million for the Administration of Jus- 
tice [AOJ] program for training civil- 
ian law enforcement forces in Panama 
in human rights, civil law, and investi- 
gative and civilian law enforcement 
techniqus, nowithstanding section 660 
of the FAA, which prohibits FAA as- 
sistance for police training. The ad- 
ministration has provided very specific 
information as to how it intends to im- 
plement this aspect of the legislation, 
and I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter from Assistant Secretary Mul- 
lins be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, February 6, 1990. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

This is to confirm information given to 
members of your staff regarding an interim 
program of assistance to the Panamanian 
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police that we intend to implement through 
the International Criminal Investigative 
Training Assistance Program of the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice (ICITAP). This assist- 
ance would fall within the terms of section 
102(bX1) of the legislation currently under 
construction for urgent assistance to democ- 
racy in Panama. 

The Government of Panama has request- 
ed U.S. assistance in establishing a truly 
professional law enforcement institution to 
replace the Panama Defense Forces. The as- 
sistance required falls into two basic catego- 
ries—institutional development and individ- 
ual training. 

Based on its assessment of training needs 
and specific requests of the Minister of Gov- 
ernment and Justice, ICITAP proposes to 
initiate activities in Panama by focusing on 
the following areas: (1) development of and 
technical assistance to implement recom- 
mendations to restructure basic police func- 
tions, e.g. the internal organization of 
police precincts or ozone stations, recruiting 
or screening of new officers, administration 
of central functions such as maintenance of 
criminal and fingerprint records, and estab- 
lishment of an Office of Professional Re- 
sponsibility; (2) courses in basic police skills, 
including patrol and traffic, minimum use 
of deadly force and mechanics of arrest, as 
well as more advanced courses for mid-level 
managers and executive-level seminars; and 
(3) equipment, training and technical assist- 
ance to enable the Technical Judicial Police 
to perform basic forensic and crime labora- 
tory analyses and to develop crime scene 
processing capabilities, including fingerprint 
equipment and supplies, crime scene re- 
sponse equipment and equipment for fire- 
arms identification, drug analysis, serology, 
questioned documents and toxicology. 

While priorities by activity may change 
over the next few months, present plans in- 
dicate the following approximate level of 
funding for each of these activities: 


Assistance in reorganization ......... $250,000 
S AA 700.000 
Forensic development. ers 250.000 

CC 1,200,000 


A tentative course list is attached for your 
information. 

At the conclusion of these activities, ap- 
proximately 1000 police officers and investi- 
gators will have been trained for a total of 
1700 student weeks of training. Instructors 
will be trained along with regular officers to 
enable Panamanians to begin training, with 
technical assistance as needed, in patrol and 
traffic, techniques and mechanics of arrest, 
and basic police skills for recruits. 

The program will be funded with $1.2 mil- 
lion of the $7 million in Economic Support 
Funds earmarked for FY 1990 for programs 
under section 534(bX3) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act and section 599G of P.L. 101- 
167. In the supplemental appropriations bill 
for Panama, we will be seeking replenish- 
ment of these funds for previously planned 
programs in other countries of the region. 

Officials of the Departments of State and 
Justice directly involved in the implementa- 
tion of the administration of Justice pro- 
gram will continue their periodic briefings 
of committee staff and will be prepared to 
answer questions concerning the ICITAP 
program in Panama as it develops. 

Sincerely, 
JANET G. MULLINS, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Legislative Affairs. 
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ICITAP COURSES PANAMA 
[Phase 1] 


Patrol and Traffic (FSC) 1 5 250 250 
Use of Force/Firearms (LUF) 2 3 15 150 
Techniques of Arrest (TMA) 1 3 75 75 
Ethics and K). 1 4 200 200 
Basic Police (TRC) ZH 6 2 50 300 
Cadet Training () cscssee 4 1 50 200 
General Criminal Investigations (CC) $ 2 8 W 
Mana |! of Criminal investigations 

. — TT ty (OPR) — ? i 9 

U 

Crime Scene search (SS : i I H 60 60 
Interviewing and Report Writing (IRW) 1 2 60 60 


Total OU A 27 


Mr. PELL. Also related to the pro- 
gram of assistance to develop a civilian 
Panamanian police force, the bill au- 
thorizes use of the military assistance 
pipeline for Panama ($5.5 million in 
MAP and $3.8 million in unused FMS 
concessional credits) for procurement 
of law enforcement equipment, pri- 
marily police uniforms and radios, and 
sets a $500,000 ceiling on the procure- 
ment of lethal weapons, restricting 
any procurement of lethal weapons to 
those appropriate for standard civilian 
law enforcement purposes. 

Section 102 of the bill waives appli- 
cation of the requirement in the For- 
eign Assistance Act that the President 
certify that Panama is fully cooperat- 
ing in the war on drugs for 1988 and 
1989, citing United States vital nation- 
al interests and the Endara govern- 
ment’s indicated willingness to cooper- 
ate fully. The effect of this is to re- 
store Panama’s eligibility for Exim 
Bank financing, Public Law 480, and 
other non-FAA assistance. 

Section 103 of the bill deems condi- 
tions of the Narcotics Control Act to 
have been satisfied upon enactment of 
this act, allowing preferential tariff 
treatment under the generalized 
system of preferences. 

Section 104 requires a Presidential 
report on or before April 15, 1990, to 
the Congress detailing specific actions 
being taken by the goverment of 
Panama to modify Panama's existing 
bank secrecy laws. 

Title II of the bill authorizes up to 
$10 million of fiscal year 1990 ESP 
funds to support open and free multi- 
party national or regional elections in 
Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
that Panama needs immediate assist- 
ance to meet basic human needs, 
trade, and investment opportunities 
for the private sector, and substantial 
new resources to reactivate the econo- 
my after 2 years of economic deterio- 
ration. The legislation before us will 
begin to repair the war damage and re- 
construct the Panama economy. It will 
assist in the vitally needed efforts to 
replace Panama's corrupt and discred- 
ited military forces with an efficient, 
civilian police force. It will also lend vi- 
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tally needed support to develop truly 
democratic institutions in Eastern 
Europe. I urge all of my colleagues to 
join with me in supporting this emer- 
gency legislation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President pro tempore, the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
point out that the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations, 
under the able leadership of Senator 
LEAHY, participated in identifying the 
sources from which the appropriations 
contained in this important measure 
will be transferred. There is one sec- 
tion of H.R. 3952, however, that does 
not contain the usual requirement 
that the President notify the appro- 
priate congressional committees of the 
precise use of these funds prior to ex- 
pending them. That section provides 
$10 million for assistance to Eastern 
Europe and Yugoslavia. 

My concern about this matter has 
been expressed to the Acting Secre- 
tary of State, Lawrence S. Eagle- 
burger, that I could not support the 
bill without his assurances that repro- 
gramming procedures would be fol- 
lowed, even though the pending meas- 
ure does not specifically require that 
those procedures be followed. Ordinar- 
ily, I would offer an amendment to 
insert language into the bill requiring 
that the usual reprogramming proce- 
dures should be followed. But, in this 
instance, it is my understanding that 
these funds are urgently needed and 
that it is the wish of the leadership 
that the House measure, H.R. 3952, be 
passed without amendment, enabling 
the legislation to be forwarded to the 
President for his signature. 

I would still offer an amendment, 
Mr. President, were it not for the fact 
that the House of Representatives has 
recessed until February 20. There 
would be no opportunity for them to 
take up any Senate amendments to 
H.R. 3952 until their return. 

Therefore, in this instance, which I 
want to clearly state for the record 
that it not be considered a precedent, I 
have received from Secretary Eagle- 
burger his assurances, that I will ask 
at the close of my remarks be printed 
in the Recorp, that he will forward a 
letter to me within 48 hours, in which 
he will state that the President will 
not expend these funds for Eastern 
Europe and Yugoslavia until after he 
has notified the appropriate congres- 
sional committees pursuant to applica- 
ble reprogramming provisions. 

With those assurances, I have no ob- 
jection to passage of the legislation 
under these extenuating circum- 
stances. I shall not ask for a rollcall 
vote. And, of course, as I have indicat- 
ed, I will not offer an amendment. 

But I shall read into the RECORD, 
now, the assurances that I received 
from Mr. Eagleburger. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, February 7, 1990. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is to advise that 
pursuant to your request, I will forward to 
you a letter within 48 hours which will state 
that the $10 million, in H.R. 3952, for East- 
ern Europe and Yugoslavia will be expended 
only after the President has notified the 
congressional committees specified in Sec- 
tion 634(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 in accordance with the procedures ap- 
plicable to reprogramming under that sec- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE S. EAGLEBURGER, 
Acting Secretary. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me in- 
dicate to the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, the 
Acting Secretary made the same assur- 
ances to me and indicated he would be 
contacting the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. If the distinguished mi- 
nority leader will yield, I know the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader has 
urged the administration, through Mr. 
Eagleburger, to give these assurances. 
That is what I was told and I want to 
express my appreciation to the Repub- 
lican leader for his understanding of 
our concerns and for his efforts to 
help to allay those concerns. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank my friend from 
West Virginia. He is correct. I appreci- 
ate the Acting Secretary moving as 
quickly as he was able to and I am 
pleased the bill is on the floor. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the provision of the 
House bill which restores trade bene- 
fits for Panama under the Generalized 
System of Preferences [GSP] and the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative [CBI]. This 
morning the Finance Committee re- 
ported an original bill containing the 
identical provision to the House bill 
with respect to GSP and CBI benefits. 

In 1988, under the authority granted 
to the President by the Narcotics Con- 
trol Trade Act, President Reagan sus- 
pended GSP and CBI treatment for 
Panama because of its involvement in 
drug production and trafficking. With 
the new  Endara government in 
Panama, President Bush has now cer- 
tified to Congress that Panama is co- 
operating fully with the United States 
to control drug production, traffick- 
ing, and money laundering. 

Under the current law, GSP and CBI 
benefits cannot be restored to Panama 
until the end of a 45-day layover 
period which gives Congress the op- 
portunity to disapprove the Presi- 
dent’s certification. Because the ad- 
ministration wants to restore Pana- 
ma's GSP and CBI benefits as soon as 
possible, it is asking Congress to pass 
legislation that would make the re- 
quirement for the 45-day waiting 
period unnecessary in this case. 
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Normally, I would have reservations 
about the Congress giving up the pre- 
rogatives granted to it by law. Howev- 
er, this is obviously an exceptional 
case. We have a new regime in 
Panama, one which we expect will be 
much more cooperative than the last 
in helping us in the war on drugs. 
That is why I believe we should act 
quickly to jumpstart that economy. 

My second concern about this 
matter is that the administration 
failed to consult with the Finance 
Committee in the formulation of the 
legislation. The Narcotics Control 
Trade Act is part of the 1974 Trade 
Act and clearly in the jurisdiction of 
the Finance Committee. Yet I learned 
of the administration’s desire to pass 
legislation in this area almost by hap- 
penstance. I therefore objected to the 
legislation being taken up unless the 
Finance Committee had an opportuni- 
ty to consider the matter. 

At the request of the administration, 
I scheduled a markup in the Finance 
Committee on this legislation. This 
morning the committee met and ap- 
proved an original bill providing for 
the restoration of GSP and CBI bene- 
fits for Panama. The language of the 
committee bill is identical to the provi- 
sion in the House bill which restores 
these trade benefits. Therefore, based 
on the committee’s approval of identi- 
cal language, I accept the provision of 
the House bill that is within the Fi- 
nance Committee’s jurisdiction and 
urge the Senate to support the legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, It 
has been over 6 weeks since United 
States forces invaded the country of 
Panama and ousted the dictator Nor- 
iega. At that time, President Bush 
stated his intention to provide immedi- 
ate humanitarian assistance to the 
Panamanian people and to lift the 
sanctions imposed against the corrupt, 
drug-running regime of Manuel Nor- 
iega. But Panamanian people have yet 
to receive that emergency assistance 
and United States sanctions against 
Panama remain in place. 

While I continue to have reserva- 
tions about the invasion of Panama, I 
believe that we have a deep responsi- 
bility—and that it is in our own funda- 
mental interest—to move as quickly as 
possible to restore economic vitality 
and political stability in Panama. The 
best and fastest way to help the 
people of Panama rebuild their econo- 
my is for the United States to lift, 
without further delay, our sanctions 
against Panama. 

Last week, I introduced a joint reso- 
lution lifting all sanctions against 
Panama. Today’s emergency assist- 
ance package to Panama includes vir- 
tually all the provisions in that resolu- 
tion and I hope the Congress will 
move swiftly to enact this important 
legislation. 
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The current legal requirements for 
the lifting of sanctions by the United 
States against Panama are complex 
and have already resulted in unneces- 
sary delays of United States assistance 
to Panama. Right now there are emer- 
gency funds and supplies that could be 
being used for the Panamanians 
people but for the existence of the 
sanctions. Once lifted, the Panama- 
nians will be eligible for benefits under 
the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration, the Generalized System of 
Preferences, the Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, as well as multilateral 
loans, food aid, and a sugar quota with 
the United States. We would also be in 
a position to provide assistance and 
training to the newly formed police 
force in Panama. 

Time is precious to people who have 
lost their jobs and homes and there is 
no reason for the Panamanian people 
to wait any longer for the assistance 
they deserve. 

The Endara government has re- 
quested emergency economic aid and 
negotiations to reduce trade barriers. 
This $40 million down payment on a 
larger package of assistance is an im- 
portant first step toward stabilizing 
the Panamanian economy. : 

The aid will be used to replace hous- 
ing for the families who lost their 
homes during the invasion, to initiate 
an emergency works program for 
Panama City and Colon, to assist small 
businesses affected by the looting, and 
to provide technical support for agen- 
cies of the Panamanian Government, 
including law enforcement assistance. 

For years, the Panamanin banking 
system has been a haven for money 
launderers. This bill will help put an 
end to such abuse of Panama by re- 
quiring the President to monitor ac- 
tions undertaken by the Government 
of Panama to modify bank secrecy 
laws in order to facilitate detection 
and prosecution of criminal activities. 

The bill also waives Presidential cer- 
tificetion requirements regarding an- 
tinarcotics activities in Panama and 
restores certain forms of foreign as- 
sistance and preferential treatment 
under the Generalized System of Pref- 
erences and the Caribbean Basin Re- 
covery Economic Act. These benefits 
wil help Panamanians invest in the 
long-term recovery of their nation. 

Finally, I am pleased that the bill 
authorizes $10 million to support the 
process of democratic transition in 
Eastern Europe countries and Yugo- 
slavia. Our strong support for the 
process of democracy has always been 
in the best of America's tradition and 
this package will help to strengthen 
the free institutions being developed 
in those nations. 

United States' interests in Panama 
and Eastern Europe are vast. We 
should lose no time in moving to re- 
store economic prosperity and political 
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stability to people—to friends—who 
have suffered so long. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing legislation is an emergency aid 
package designed to clear away the 
legislative debris left over from 2 years 
of U.S. sanctions against the Noreiga 
regime. It is also intended to be the 
first effort to assist the Endara gov- 
ernment with immediate recovery ef- 
forts, including assistance to provide 
emergency shelter to displaced Pana- 
manians in the Chorrillo neighbor- 
hood, and materiel and training to 
assist in the efforts to replace the Pan- 
amanian Defense Force with a Pana- 
manian police force under civilian con- 
trol. 

Specifically, the $42 million of eco- 
nomic assistance includes the follow- 
ing: $22.5 million in shelter related as- 
sistance, including $10 million in AID 
housing guarantees; $7 million in 
emergency employment/public works 
assistance to deal with the more than 
25 percent unemployment rate; $5.5 
milion in technical assistance de- 
signed to assist the Endara govern- 
ment in establishing a fiscal manage- 
ment program; $5 million for small 
business rehabilitation; and $2 million 
to assist in the strengthening of ad- 
ministration of justice, including train- 
ing of the new police force by civilian 
law enforcement experts. 

In addition, the legislation provides: 

Authority to the administration to 
reallocate United States military as- 
sistance and credits obligated to 
Panama in earlier fiscal years (esti- 
mated at $10 million) but never ex- 
pended, to be used to purchase uni- 
forms and radios for the new police 
force. However, this same provision 
places a ceiling on the amount of 
lethal assistance which may be provid- 
ed to the new force at $500,000. 

Waives the Brooke-Alexander prohi- 
bition contained in the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act which prohibits assistance to 
countries who are in arrears in their 
debt obligations to the United States. 

Provides deobligation/reobligation 
authority to AID to transfer unused 
funds from one region to another. 

Deems as met provisions of the an- 
tinarcoties certifications required with 
respect to economic assistance and for 
purposes of trade preferences con- 
ferred under the generalized system of 
preferences and CBI. 

Mandates a report on Panamanian 
bank secrecy laws no later than April 
15 by the President to inform the Con- 
gress on steps being taken by the 
Endara government to prevent 
Panama from being used as a center 
for money laundering and other illicit 
financial activities. 

Concerns which remain: 

That the PDF not be recreated 
under another name. 

That bank secrecy laws which acted 
as a magnet for illegal financial trans- 
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actions, including  narcotics-related 
moneys, not remain unaltered. 

That the civilian bureaucracy re- 
ceive the same kind of scrutiny that 
the military side is receiving to remove 
corrupt elements there. 

That Panamanians begin quickly to 
reinvest in their own economy—bring- 
ing back the billions of dollars which 
fled Panama during the crisis. 

Finally, this package is only a very 
small part of what the Bush adminis- 
tration has announced it intends to do 
for Panama. The administration has 
spoken of a second $1 billion package. 
Mr. President, I would urge the execu- 
tive branch to move forward quickly to 
transmit that request to the Congress. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise today to support strongly 
the aid package to Panama. After 
achieving complete success in obtain- 
ing the initial four objectives of the 
United States operation in Panama, it 
is now essential for the United States 
to assist the people of Panama in 
every reasonable way to establish the 
democratic society to which they are 
so strongly and enthusiastically com- 
mitted. 

The tasks that lie ahead are chal- 
lenging, and the United States must 
remain steadfast in its commitment to 
assist the Panamanian people with es- 
tablishing the democratic institutions 
and open society that they deeply 
desire and richly deserve. I am confi- 
dent that the Panamanian people will 
work diligently and tirelessly to estab- 
lish democracy in their country and 
restore their economy to a prosperous 
state. 

It is incumbent on the United States 
to provide immediate as well as sus- 
tained, long-term assistance to 
Panama. This aid package will do just 
that. It will provide immediate human- 
itarian assistance, trade and export 
credits and loans, restoration of the 
sugar quota, as well as technical assist- 
ance to the Panamanian banking 
sector. The package will also provide 
support to Panama to assist that coun- 
try in drawing down the arrearage it 
owes to several international financial 
institutions. 

This Senator is committed to the 
long run in supporting the people of 
Panama to achieve their democratic 
aspirations. We in this country have 
that responsibility and obligation, and 
I am pleased to support this measure. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the leg- 
islation now before the Senate will 
provide emergency humanitarian as- 
sistance to Panama. This assistance is 
made necesesary by the years of tyran- 
ny to which the people of Panama 
were subjected under the Noriega and 
Torrijos regimes. 

Make no mistake about it, the Amer- 
ican liberation of Panama was a tre- 
mendous victory for the people of 
Panama and for the forces of freedom 
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and security throughout this hemi- 
sphere. 

President Bush acted prudently, de- 
cisively, and fully within his rights 
under international and United States 
law to ensure the safety of American 
citizens and to rid the Panamanian 
people of an oppressive and diabolical 
dictator. 

Despite the clear success of the 
United States liberation action, our 
thoughts and prayers are with the 
families of those brave American sol- 
diers who lost their lives in Panama. 
Loss of life is always painful and re- 
grettable. 

But I hope that the families of those 
brave young men find some consola- 
tion in the fact that their boys were 
serving our Nation with courage, digni- 
ty, and commitment. 

Mr. President, as I noted previously, 
this legislation is intended to provide 
urgent humanitarian aid to the Pana- 
manian people. Specifically, this legis- 
lation will provide $42 million for 
housing, public works, small business 
rehabilitation, and technical assist- 
ance. 

In addition, in light of the commit- 
ment of the Endara government to 
assist United States efforts to combat 
drug trafficking, the legislation re- 
vokes the Presidential certification 
that Panama was not fully cooperat- 
ing with United States drug interdic- 
tion efforts. 

Also included in the legislation is the 
transfer of $10 million from the 
Poland-Hungary aid package enacted 
last year to provide assistance for the 
free elections scheduled to take place 
in other Eastern European countries 
later this spring. 

Mr. President, this legislation also 
includes two provisions added at the 
committee level at my request to em- 
phasize our concern about Panama’s 
previous role in money laundering and 
to assure that the election aid provid- 
ed to Eastern Europe is used only for 
bona fide free elections and is distrib- 
uted so as to benefit a range of politi- 
cal parties. 

As my colleagues are no doubt well 
aware, Panama’s bank secrecy laws 
were used during the Noriega years to 
facilitate the laundering of drug 
money and other illegal financial 
transactions. The Endara government 
is to be commended for freezing those 
bank accounts believed to be implicat- 
ed in narcotics-related and other ille- 
gal transactions. 

However, regardless of the best in- 
tentions of the Endara government, 
the bank secrecy laws on the books in 
Panama may still lend themselves to 
criminal abuse. 

In order to express our concern that 
bank secrecy laws be revised to pre- 
vent money laundering of drug 
monies, I was pleased to work with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
in developing section 104 of this bill. 
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Specifically, this section officially 
commends the Endara government for 
its efforts thus far to combat money 
laundering in Panama. In addition, it 
includes the requirement that a report 
be submitted by President Bush no 
later than April 15 of this year detail- 
ing the actions being undertaken by 
the Panamanian Government to 
modify existing bank secrecy laws in 
order to facilitate detection and pros- 
ecution of criminal activities. 

I was pleased to work with the chair- 
man of our committee, Mr. PELL, on 
the second provision added at my re- 
quest which addresses the $10 million 
in the bill for aid to Eastern European 
democracy. The provision clarifies 
that the election aid be provided only 
to those countries in Eastern Europe 
which have had, or are scheduled to 
have free multiparty elections, and 
that the aid be used to support a wide 
range of political parties. 

Mr. President, the proper role of for- 
eign aid—if there is one—is to provide 
emergency humanitarian assistance. 
The proposal before our Senate would 
do just that. 

The major media has been quick to 
conclude that the United States is ob- 
ligated to assist the Panamanian 
people because of the damage done by 
the United States military action. But 
then again, the major media can 
always be counted upon to blame 
America first. 

But the fact is, blame for the predic- 
ament faced by the Panamanian 
people should be laid where it be- 
longs—on the doorstep of the Torrijos 
and Noreiga regimes. 

President Bush simply had no other 
option but to send forces into Panama. 
Noriega declared himself in a state of 
war with the United States. American 
lives and security interests were clear- 
ly at stake. 

This liberation brings to a close a 
shameful 12-year period of United 
States history when our Government 
became willing partners of a corrupt 
regime in Panama. When the treaties 
were being debated in 1978, it was al- 
ready apparent that the Panama Gov- 
ernment was in the hands of drug traf- 
fickers. 

Omar Torrijos was the classic tin- 
horn dictator at the time, and his 
righthand man was none other than 
Manuel Noriega. It was well-known 
that Noriega ran the drug operations 
for Torrijos and his brothers. 

I discussed this on the Senate floor, 
calling both of them by name—both in 
public session and in more detail in a 
closed secret session which I asked for. 
Unfortunately, our Government chose 
not to listen until it was much too late. 

Militarily, the operation was execut- 
ed with precision. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to the men and women of 
our Armed Forces. It was moved by 
the countless television images of Pan- 
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amanian citizens embracing our sol- 
diers. 

In fact, there is a petition circulating 
now in Panama asking President Bush 
to keep American troops there. Ac- 
cording to a recent poll 92 percent of 
the Panamanian people support the 
United States action. 

Finally, Mr. President, when all is 
said and done, the liberation of 
Panama and the historic transition to 
democracy is a tribute to our former 
Ambassador, Arthur Davis. These 
changes could not have come about 
without Ambassador Davis’ skill in 
handling the Panama crisis over the 
last few years. He maintained a close 
relationship with the leaders of the 
democratic opposition; and his ability 
to keep them together in the dark 
hours when there seemed to be no 
hope made him a central figure for 
democratic change. 

He was, in fact, regarded as a hero 
by the people of Panama. Both Am- 
bassador Davis, and his predecessor 
Ambassador Ted Briggs, had the 
knowledge and foresight—when the 
bureaucrats in Washington were prais- 
ing Noriega—to uphold the finest 
ideals of freedom. 

When others were making excuses, 
and giving supposed pragmatic reasons 
to support a gangster, these dedicated 
Ambassadors were quietly working 
within the system to expose the real 
Noriega regime. Their work exempli- 
fies the most professional traditions of 
our diplomacy. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join in supporting this bill. 
It will have overwhelming, bipartisan 
support—as it should. 

A new dawn has emerged in Panama. 
Operation Just Cause has toppled Nor- 
eiga, and led to the establishment of a 
government supported by the Panama- 
nian people—committed to democra- 
cy—and determined to throw out the 
drug cartels puppet politicians and 
secret bank accounts. 

We have an obligation to help the 
healing and building process in 
Panama. 

Our policy of sanctions against Nor- 
eiga was the right one- but it did 
bring devastation to the Panamanian 
economy. Operation Just Cause was 
the right move—but the resulting 
fighting and unrest did cause wide- 
spread physical damage and disloca- 
tion. 

Of course, we also have an enormous 
stake in Panama. It anchors the south- 
ern end of Central America—where 
the stuggle for democracy goes for- 
ward. 

It is home for the Panama Canal— 
which remains an enormously impor- 
tant strategic waterway. 

And Panama hosts thousands of 
Americans—soldiers and  civilians— 
whose welfare and safety are always 
uppermost in our minds. 
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This is a modest package—a good be- 
ginning. It lifts the sanctions, and pro- 
vides some immediately needed hu- 
manitarian assistance, to the tune of 
$32 million. It will provide some assist- 
ance and training to insure that Pana- 
manian forces can insure security. 

Panama is back on the right track— 
this package will help keep it there. 

We will need to do more—but, again, 
this is the right first step. 

I commend the Foreign Relations 
Committee—Chairman PELL, ranking 
member HELMs, and the membership; 
and the Finance Committee—Chair- 
man BENTSEN, ranking member Pack- 
woop and the membership. They 
worked quickly, effectively, and in a 
bipartisan way. 

I commend the administration, too, 
for moving forward on this expedi- 
tiously, and working with the leader- 
ship and the relevant committees on 
the bill. 

Most of all, I offer congratulations 
to the people of Panama. They have 
their future back again, and I am 
pleased and proud that the United 
States is going to help them make it a 
good future. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, title II 
of this legislation provides assistance 
to support transition to democracy in 
Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia. I feel 
strongly that we must make sure that 
these funds are used effectively by po- 
litical parties to fight for freedom 
behind the Iron Curtain. Fighting for 
freedom in Communist countries is 
not an easy task given the power of 
the Communist Party, the secret 
police, and—in Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Hungary—the presence of 
tens of thousands of Soviet military 
occupation forces. 

The managers of the bil have 
agreed on two limitations on these 
funds which can help the democratic 
processes develop in Communist coun- 
tries. 

First, the President must certify 
that the country where funds are 
being expended has had, or is sched- 
uled to have, open and free multiparty 
elections at the national level or at the 
regional level. 

Second, these funds must benefit 
substantially a full range of non-Com- 
munist political parties in the coun- 
tries where such funds are used. 

If we are going to assist non-Commu- 
nist political parties by providing 
funds for such basics as telephones, 
fax machines, copying machines, 
printing equipment, and personal com- 
puters then these funds should be 
given on an even handed basis. 

It appears that extensive U.S. assist- 
ance has been granted to political or- 
ganizations, including the Solidarity 
labor union, which are on the political 
left but that political parties which 
are on the right of the spectrum have 
been cut out or neglected. 
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The phrase full range of non-Com- 
munist political parties" means from 
the liberal to the conservative in the 
political spectrum such as the Repub- 
licans and Democrats in the United 
States or the Conservatives and Labor 
in the United Kingdom or the Chris- 


tian Democrats/Christian Social 
Union and Social Democrats in West 
Germany. 


Specifically excluded are parties 
with Communist—that is, Marxist- 
Leninist—ideologies and programs and 
parties with Nazi ideologies and pro- 
grams. 

Parties which are on the liberal or 
left side of the spectrum are more well 
known than the conservative parties 
in Eastern Europe. For reference, ex- 
amples of conservative parties in East- 
ern Europe include: the Confederacy 
of Independent Poland [KPN]; the 
Christian Democrats and Christian 
Social Union in Czechoslovakia; the 
Independent Smallholders Party and 
FIDESZ in Hungary; and the Peasants 
Party in Romania. In my view parties 
such as these clearly fall under the 
definition of “full range of non-Com- 
munist political parties.” 

The phrase "benefit substantially" 
means that U.S. assistance would be 
apportioned equitably between liberal 
parties and conservative parties. Obvi- 
ously, there must be balance. Liberal 
Senators would not want these funds 
slanted in favor of conservative parties 
and conservative Senators would not 
want these funds slanted in favor of 
liberal parties. Assistance must be ex- 
tended in a balanced manner to all 
parties which are qualified so that the 
full range of the non-Communist polit- 
ical spectrum is assisted in an equita- 
ble and balanced manner. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I agree 
with my distinguished colleague that 
the assistance provided in title II must 
benefit substantially a full range of 
non-Communist political parties by ap- 
portioning the assistance in an equita- 
ble manner. 

Ithank the Senator. I yield back any 
time I have. 

Mr..BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 


BILL INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONEDC-S. 2073 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
441, S. 2073, the Senate companion 
bill, be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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PROVIDING URGENT ASSIST- 
ANCE TO DEMOCRACY IN 
PANAMA 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand there are only about 3 minutes 
left on this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes fifty seconds. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today in strong support of the bill 
before us, which will help Panama 
begin the process of rebuilding its 
shattered economy. But, while provid- 
ing assistance to Panama in its time of 
need is important, I believe the assist- 
ance which is contained in this bill for 
Eastern Europe is equally as impor- 
tant. 

As part of the new SEED II bill, au- 
thored by Senator PELL and the other 
Democrats on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I have proposed that $10 
million be immediately reprogrammed 
to assist the six Eastern European na- 
tions—as a appropriate—organize mul- 
tiparty elections. Two of these nations, 
East Germany and Hungary, have 
scheduled their races for as early as 
March. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, 
there are few higher priorities for 
American foreign policy than helping 
those countries that have lived under 
the iron fist of totalitarianism. By 
helping East European nations devel- 
op truly democratic institutions, we 
are helping to ensure that the Iron 
Curtain shall never fall again across 
Eastern Europe. 

It would be folly indeed for Ameri- 
cans to sit on the sidelines as mere 
spectators, cheering democracies in 
Eastern Europe. Instead, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we must do all we can to facili- 
tate their transition to democracy. 

Although I am hopeful that the 
SEED II bill can be acted upon quick- 
ly, I felt it important to attach my 
proposal on election assistance to the 
legislation now before us, because the 
need, as it is with Panama, is so 
urgent. 

As drafted, we will be providing the 
President the authority to use $10 mil- 
lion from existing foreign aid money 
to help these emerging democracies, 
primarily through the National En- 
dowment for Democracy. It is our 
hope that this money will be immedi- 
ately available to those citizens’ 
groups, opposition party and media or- 
ganizations that desperately need 
basic equipment such as typewriters, 
computers, fax machines and tele- 
phones to conduct their elections. 

However, this $10 million should be 
considered only a down payment. I be- 
lieve we must not only help in the 
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election process, but we must also pro- 
vide sustained support for Eastern Eu- 
rope's transition to democracy over 
the next several years to help those 
countries develop effective legislative 
and judicial systems. That is why I am 
hopeful that we can work with the ad- 
ministration to cover other countries 
and provide greater long-term assist- 
ance. 

We created organizations like the 
National Endowment for Democracy 
precisely for this moment in history. I 
have met with several of the leaders of 
the opposition in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, and I can assure my 
colleagues that there is a need for 
such assistance. When I asked the 
Czech delegation which recently vis- 
ited Washington what can we do most 
to help now, their immediate response 
was Help us down the path of democ- 
racy by providing resources to orga- 
nize our election“. 

It seems to me that it is our duty not 
to fail these countries now. We must 
give them our help and the benefit of 
over 200 years of American experience 
with democracy and its institutions. It 
would be a tragedy if we let this criti- 
cal moment pass without doing all we 
can; $10 million is a very small price 
relative to the outcome. 

Ithank the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee for his leader- 
ship on this and many other issues 
that face this Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the third reading 
and passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H.R. 3952) was passed. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the motion to lay on the 
table is agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


STATE VISITS AND MEETINGS 
WITH FOREIGN LEADERS 
DURING RECENT RECESS 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, 
during my years in the Senate, I have 
made it a practice to spend much of 
the time while the Senate is in recess 
traveling through Pennsylvania. I hold 
open  house/town meetings, visit 
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schools, and take the opportunity to 
listen to the views of my constituents 
on State needs and problems, particu- 
larly those that can be addressed 
through Senate action. I have visited 
all 67 counties of my State many 
times. This is invaluable to my staying 
in close touch with the wide spectrum 
of interests that I represent. 

This past recess was no exception. 
After the Senate went into recess on 
Wednesday, November 22, I went 
home to Philadelphia. Over the next 
several weeks I visited, in chronologi- 
cal order, Pittsburgh, Butler, New 
Castle, Mercer, Franklin, Oil City, 
Erie, Pottsville, Bloomsburg, Sunbury, 
Lewistown, Harrisburg, Scranton, Al- 
lentown, Bethlehem, Media, Coates- 
ville, and Lancaster. 

As a U.S. Senator, I represent na- 
tional interests as well. As a member 
of the Senate Select Committee on In- 
telligence and the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, it is 
my responsibility to address national 
security, foreign aid and other interna- 
tional issues including terrorism, drug 
trafficking, nuclear, chemical and con- 
ventional weapons proliferation, U.S. 
hostages, and the volatile situation in 
the Middle East. 

To address some of these concerns, 
in January 1990 I spent 18 days in dis- 
cussions with leaders in the Soviet 
Union, India, Pakistan, and the Middle 
East. This statement reports some of 
the highlights of those meetings. I 
have already had an opportunity to 
discuss this trip with President Bush, 
Secretary of State Baker, Chief of 
Staff Sununu, National Security Ad- 
viser Scowcroft and many of my 
Senate colleagues. 

For most of the trip, I was accompa- 
nied by my distinguished colleague 
from Alabama, Senator RICHARD 
SHELBY, who serves on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. The fact 
that we represent different regions of 
the Nation and different political par- 
ties lent strength to our common con- 
cerns on many national security issues, 
as we expressed them to foreign lead- 
ers. 

In the Soviet Union, we explored im- 
proved bilateral cooperation on terror- 
ism and international drug trafficking. 
We met with Customs and law en- 
forcement officials, including the new 
Soviet Minister of Internal Affairs 
Vadim Viktorovitch Bakatin. Mr. Ba- 
katin was selected by President Gorba- 
chev, and his attitude certainly re- 
flects à new, refreshing style among 
Soviet officials. He appeared to have 
little faith in bureaucracy and ex- 
pressed the view that the effectiveness 
of law enforcement could not be meas- 
ured by statistics, but only by the level 
of acceptance and cooperation that 
the population accorded its police. 
Minister Bakatin responded favorably 
to my suggestion of the need for an 
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International Criminal Court to try 
terrorists and drug traffickers, saying 
“the idea is quite necessary and will be 
realized sooner or later.” I will contin- 
ue to press this concept in both bilat- 
eral and multilateral meetings. 

Regarding the broader situation in 
the Soviet Union, there is much uncer- 
tainty. Glasnost appears to be in full 
flower, but perestroika lags seriously 
behind. There is great uncertainty 
about the fate of the Baltic States and 
other Soviet Republics, the future of 
the Soviet economy, the outcome of 
ethnic strife between the Armenians 
and Azerbaijanis and the very survival 
of President Gorbachev. There are few 
answers, and the whole world is watch- 
ing closely as events unfold. Ambassa- 
dor Jack Matlock briefed us in detail 
on United States-Soviet affairs and in- 
troduced us to a number of Soviets 
with whom we had interesting and 
productive discussions. 

From the Soviet Union, we traveled 
to Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, where we 
met with the Saudi Defense and For- 
eign Ministers and pursued the pre- 
dominant theme of our trip, which 
was Mideast regional security and the 
peace process. We noted and welcomed 
a more aggressive Saudi role as a mod- 
erating force in the region, as wit- 
nessed by their recent hosting of the 
Taif conference to promote a peaceful 
settlement in Lebanon. 

We registered our concern with 
Saudi officials about their purchase of 
CS-2 missiles from China. While it is 
clear that the CS-2’s were purchased 
to counter the perceived missile threat 
from Iran, it is notable that they also 
pose a potential threat to Israel. We 
had a lively discussion with Prince 
Turki, the Director of North American 
Affairs for the Saudi Foreign Minis- 
try. who expresed deep concern about 
Israel’s purported nuclear capabilities, 
and in his view, Israel’s unwillingness 
to submit to inspections. I told Prince 
Turki that I would raise his concern 
with Prime Minister Shamir and I 
have done so. Prime Minister Shamir 
responded that he had proposed re- 
gional inspections many years ago in 
the United Nations and was interested 
in discussing arms control with inspec- 
tions to guarantee compliance. 

Our visits to India and Pakistan 
largely concerned nuclear prolifera- 
tion issues and the war in Afghani- 
stan. We raised our concerns about 
proliferations with the new political 
leadership in India, including the new 
Prime Minister V.P. Singh and key 
members of his Cabinet. India, of 
course, exploded a "peaceful" nuclear 
device in 1974, and this event contin- 
ues to create concern in the region. 
India has numerous border disputes 
with Pakistan and China, and Indian 
officials point out that China has a 
nuclear capability and Pakistan may 
well be on the verge of having one. 
The good news to be reported is that 
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India and Pakistan have concluded a 
"no attack" treaty—both sides have 
agreed not to attack each other's nu- 
clear facilities. 

Regarding free trade, we raised 
strong concerns about India's alleged 
pirating of drugs and other products 
without abiding by United States 
patent and copyright restrictions. 
These practices have resulted in loss 
of income to major drug companies, 
several of which are headquartered in 
Pennsylvania. These drug companies 
spent millions of dollars on research 
and development and now find that 
their products are being copied abroad 
through "reverse engineering" and 
other means. My sense is that much 
United States pressure, like the exhor- 
tations from Senator SHELBY and 
myself, must be brought to bear 
before United States property rights 
will be adequately respected in nations 
like India. 

In Pakistan, we met with Prime Min- 
ister Benazir Bhutto, a dynamic and 
capable young leader. We had visited 
Ms. Bhutto 2 years earlier in Karachi 
and she reciprocated by visiting us in 
the Senate before her election, so our 
conversations covered a wide range of 
matters which we had discussed 
before. After our discussions with the 
President of Pakistan, Ghulam Ishaq 
Khan, and Prime Minister Bhutto, I 
was more convinced than ever of the 
importance of maintaining our exten- 
sive foreign aid to Pakistan. Pakistan 
has enormous problems and has been 
a very important ally in that region. 

In talks with Pakistan civilian and 
military officials we stressed United 
States concerns about nuclear prolif- 
eration and the need to stand by the 
Afghan freedom fighters. Pakistani 
leaders suggested that the Soviet 
defeat and troop withdrawal in Af- 
ghanistan gave the initial impetus to 
glasnost and perestroika and the re- 
sulting changes in the U.S.S.R. We ob- 
served that despite the Soviet troop 
withdrawal from Afghanistan their 
enormous logistics support has stale- 
mated the valiant efforts of the muja- 
hideen. The United States should con- 
tinue to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union to stop the influx of armaments 
into Afghanistan from foreign sources 
and to set the stage for elections to es- 
tablish self determination there. 

Ours was the first congressional del- 
egation in several years to meet with 
President Saddam Hussein of Iraq. He 
is an imposing figure who exudes 
strength and confidence, which would 
be expected from a leader whose 
nation has recently emerged with the 
upper hand from an 8-year war with 
Iran. 

Our discussions were cordial and 
candid. When I suggested his partici- 
pation in regional security and peace 
talks with Israel, President Saddam 
Hussein responded that he needed to 
first concentrate on peace between 
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Iraq and Iran, but he did not rule out 
Iraqi participation in regional meet- 
ings. 

President Saddam Hussein expressed 
concern and annoyance that the 
United States specifically limits the 
number of Soviet Jewish immigrants 
in order to force them to go to Israel. I 
told him politely but firmly that he 
was misinformed—that the United 
States placed limits on immigrants 
from all nations. I added that as the 
son of Russian Jews, I had, in part, 
successfully opposed such restrictions 
in the Senate. 

As this was my first meeting with 
President Sadam Hussein, we did not 
cover every sensitive issue. However, a 
substantive dialog was opened. Given 
his misapprehension regarding United 
States immigration policy, there is an 
obvious need for more contracts by 
the United States with Iraqi officials. I 
hope to meet with him again, and I 
urge my Senate colleagues to do the 
same. 

In Damascus, I found President 
Assad of Syria cordial, thoughtful, and 
firm in his convictions on where he 
wished to lead his country. He showed 
pragmatism in his position that a Mid- 
east peace conference could be con- 
vened by the United States and the 
Soviet Union rather than by all five 
permanent members of the United Na- 
tions Security Council. When I in- 
formed Prime Minister Shamir of 
President Assad's willingness to attend 
an international conference convened 
only by the United States and the 
U. S. S. R., Mr. Shamir noted the 
change in position, appeared interest- 
ed, and noted that some time back he 
had personally favored such an inter- 
national conference. 

I have had three lengthy meetings 
with President Assad—in 1988, 1989, 
and again this year. In more than 10 
hours of talks, many subjects have 
been discussed, including terrorism, 
Lebanon, United States hostages, and 
the plight of Syrian Jews. Following 
my latest meeting with President 
Assad, I visited Rabbi Abraham 
Hamrah at the Ifrange synagogue in 
Damascus and spoke with Jewish 
schoolchildren. 

In Cairo, after a visit to the tomb of 
former President Anwar Sadat, we met 
with President Hosni Mubarak. Presi- 
dent Mubarak is forceful and direct in 
his advocacy of the Mideast peace 
process. Largely through his efforts, 
Egypt has been brought back into the 
Arab League, where hopefully it will 
be able to exert its pragmatic diploma- 
cy on Iraq, Syria, and the other na- 
tions critical to regional security. 
Egypt, of course, already has made 
peace with Israel; the Camp David ac- 
cords were a first critical step, and 
now the process should go foward. I 
urged President Mubarak to meet with 
Prime Minister Shamir, but President 
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Mubarak said that such a meeting 
should be delayed until positive results 
would assuredly come from the meet- 
ing. 

When I arrived in Israel on January 
17, I was immediately confronted with 
a report that my distinguished col- 
league Senator Bos Dore had called 
on Congress to support an amended 
foreign aid strategy, one of whose 
major components would be a cut of 5 
percent in aid to Israel, Egypt, and 
three other countries in order to in- 
crease aid to Eastern Europe. In re- 
sponse to United States and Israeli 
news media inquiries, I publicly stated 
my opposition to Senator Dolx's pro- 
posal, opposition which I later restat- 
ed in a speech to the Senate. This is 
not the time, in the midst of delicate 
regional negotiations being encour- 
aged by Secretary of State Baker, to 
withdraw support from our allies. It is 
the wrong signal to send, especially to 
Israel, which faces enormous addition- 
al costs as a result of a continuing emi- 
gration from the Soviet Union. 

We paid our third visit to Elias Freij, 
mayor of Bethlehem on the West 
Bank. As we all are aware, the Pales- 
tinian intifada continues in the West 
Bank and Gaza. In my view, exclusive 
and excessive attention to this situa- 
tion has kept Mideast leaders from ad- 
dressing broader issues of regional se- 
curity and peace with Israel. This is 
the core of the message that I brought 
to Presidents Assad and Saddam Hus- 
sein, and to the Saudis. I believe that 
if Syria, Iraq, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia could be persuaded to join 
Egypt in negotiations with Israel to 
discuss regional stability and peace, 
the issues of the Palestinians and the 
intifada would then fall into place. 

Regarding negotiation on the future 
of the West Bank and Gaza, the com- 
position of the Palestinian delegation 
remains an issue. I, for one, remain 
unconvinced of the sincerity of Yassir 
Arafat and the PLO. Public state- 
ments by PLO leaders continue to 
claim that their peace offensive is 
merely a tactical ploy to cover their 
long-term plan for the "liberation of 
the Palestinian homeland." Also, I see 
inereasing evidence of PLO activation 
of terrorist gangs attempting to infil- 
trate Israel, encouragement of vio- 
lence in the West Bank and Gaza, and 
a persistent campaign of intimidation 
against Palestinians who are suspected 
of being less than ethusiastic about 
the PLO. 

I am actively studying the possibility 
of a revised proposal for an interna- 
tional conference to be convened by 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union in light of President Assad's 
shift in wilingness to accept that 
format and possible interest by Prime 
Minister Shamir. 

As noted earlier, I discussed my trip 
with President Bush and other senior 
administration officials upon return- 
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ing to the United States. Without 
speaking for the President, I believe 
he was genuinely interested in my 
finding and is determined to pursue 
the Mideast peace process. 

Returning to the United States 
through Ramstein Air Base in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, I met 
with senior military personnel respon- 
sible for electricity and heat genera- 
tion at the air base and at the nearby 
Army facilities in and around Kaisers- 
lautern. I encouraged their use of an- 
thracite coal from northeastern Penn- 
sylvania and bituminous coal from 
southwestern Pennsylvania in their 
future energy planning. I described 
the important role that coal plays in 
U.S. national security planning, and 
our need to be free of dependence on 
foreign oil, particularly from the vola- 
tile Mideast. 

Mr. President, world events are 
moving at an unprecedented pace. De- 
spite the difficulties, there are numer- 
ous opportunities to promote democra- 
cy and peace, and the members of the 
Senate must be prepared to lend their 
informed advice and assistance to the 
administration in the formulation and 
execution of our foreign policies. 

From our meetings with Soviet offi- 
cials, I believe that there is an oppor- 
tunity for agreement and greater co- 
operation on combating international 
drug dealing and terrorists. Our 
friendship with Pakistan and India 
can be of assistance in promoting a 
better relationship between those two 
important nations on border disputes 
and in dispelling the threat of nuclear 
confrontation in that region. 

While these visits are very instruc- 
tive in helping to decide on the alloca- 
tion of substantial United States for- 
eign aid and other complex interna- 
tional issues, the visits to Syria and 
Iraq were especially useful on the 
value of greater contacts between 
members of the Unites States Senate 
and House and Syrian and Iraqi offi- 
cials. It is important to strengthen bi- 
lateral relations between the United 
States and Syria and the United 
States and Iraq. The results of our 
meetings in Syria and Iraq were so 
useful that I will extend my comments 
on our trip to those countries in sepa- 
rate floor statements. 


PLO TERRORIST ACTS AGAINST 
ISRAEL 


Mr, SPECTER. Mr. President, I had 
intended to attach a report on PLO 
terrorism against Isarel compiled by 
the Prime Ministers Bureau of the 
State of Israel to my trip report which 
I have just presented to my colleagues 
in the Senate, but I now consider it 
preferable to append that report on 
PLO terrorism to this supplemental 
floor statement in light of the attack 
on an Israeli tour bus in Egypt on Feb- 
ruary 4, resulting in the killing of 8— 
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later raised to 9—Israelis and the 
wounding of 17 others. 

In my trip last month to the Mid- 
east, I discussed the Palestinian issue 
with many Mideast leaders including 
President Mubarak of Egypt, Presi- 
dent Assad of Syria, President Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq, Mayor Elias Freij of 
Bethlehem and Israeli officials includ- 
ing Prime Minister Shamir, Deputy 
Prime Minister Peres, Minister Ariel 
Sharon and Minister Yitshak Moda'i. 
President Mubarak articulated the 
generally held Arab view that the PLO 
constitutes the appropriate represent- 
ative of the Palestinians. Prime Minis- 
ter Shamir emphatically insisted that 
the PLO could not represent the Pal- 
estinians in discussions with Israel be- 
cause of the PLO’s record of terrorism 
and public statements by PLO leaders 
that their peace offensive is only a tac- 
tical ploy in their effort to destroy 
Israel. 

I personally continue to have grave 
doubts about the PLO because of the 
involvement of Yasser Arafat and the 
PLO in the murder of the U.S. Ambas- 
sador and the Charge’ d'Affaires in 
the Sudan in 1974 and their involve- 
ment in the hijacking of the Achille 
Lauro and the murder of Mr. Leon 
Klinghoffer in 1985. Ultimately, the 
question of the composition of the 
Palestinian delegation is something 
that must be worked out by the nego- 
tiating parties. It may be that the la- 
borious efforts of Secretary of State 
Baker, President Mubarak, and Prime 
Minister Shamir will lead to an agree- 
ment on the composition of the Pales- 
tinian delegation acceptable to all 
sides. 

In my discussion with Israeli offi- 
cials, I asked about their view of the 
PLO record on terrorism in terms of 
PLO deeds and PLO statements in the 
period since Yasser Arafat made his 
pronouncement in Geneva in Decem- 
ber 1988. Shortly after Arafat made 
that renunciation of terrorism he 
threatened to kill Mayor Freij of 
Bethlehem, who had suggested an end 
to the bloodshed in the West Bank 
and Gaza. Soon after Mayor Freij, a 
christian Arab, proposed a truce, 
Arafat was heard to say: "Whoever 
thinks of stopping the Intifada before 
it achieves its goals, I will give him 10 
bullets in the chest." Mayor Freij then 
withdrew his proposal. On January 14, 
1989, I met with Mayor Freij in his 
office in Bethlehem. We discussed the 
threat and his withdrawal of his truce 
proposal. From my discussion with 
Mayor Freij, there was no doubt in my 
mind that Arafat's threat caused 
Mayor Freij's change of position. Not- 
withstanding the fact that this state- 
ment by Yasser Arafat had been tape 
recorded and was conclusively estab- 
lished to be Arafat's voice, Yasser 
Arafat denied making the statement. 
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In response to my request to Israeli 
officials on the PLO activities and 
statements since December 1988, the 
Israeli Prime Minister's Bureau made 
available to me a lengthy 29-page 
report on their conclusion on PLO 
terror in the period from December 15, 
1988, to December 15, 1989. I believe 
this report to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to be inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be so included at the 
conclusion of this statement. 

While I obviously cannot attest to 
the accuracy of the incidents set forth 
in this report, it does state the posi- 
tion of the Israeli Prime Minister's 
Bureau and expresses the Israeli state 
of mind on this subject. 

There is, however, no doubt on the 
accuracy of the report on the Febru- 
ary 4, attack on the Israeli bus and the 
murder of 9 Israelis and the wounding 
of 17 others. I ask unanimous consent 
that the news account in the New 
York Times of February 5, 1988, be in- 
cluded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at the end of the statement. While the 
initial report in the New York Times 
does not conclusively establish who 
was responsible for the terrorist 
attack, it is important to note the im- 
mediate comment of Minister Ariel 
Sharon who is quoted as saying, I be- 
lieve these are PLO terrorists. I cannot 
believe for a moment, though it has 
happened in the past, that it could be 
Egyptians." A New York Times article 
on February 7, 1990, reported Egyp- 
tian authorities stating that the men 
suspected of being the terrorists were 
Palestinians. I ask unanimous consent 
that the February 7, Times article be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at the conclusion of this statement, 
along with the news accounts of the 
February 4, attack, and also the report 
from the Prime Minister's Bureau, be- 
cause I believe they should be consid- 
ered in evaluating the Israeli position 
about PLO participation in the Pales- 
tinian delegation. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Feb. 5, 19901 
8 KILLED AND 17 WOUNDED IN RAID ON Bus oF 
IsRAELI TOURISTS IN EGYPT 
(By Alan Cowell) 

Carro, February 4.—Assailants armed with 
rifles and grenades attacked a tour bus car- 
rying a group of Israeli academics and their 
wives on a main highway east of Cairo 
today. killing 8 Israelis and wounding 17 
others, Israeli and Egyptian officials said. 

The attack was among the worst on Israe- 
lis in Egypt since the two countries signed a 
peace treaty in 1979, and Western diplomats 
said it would bring new uncertainty to the 
latest United States Middle East peace di- 
plomacy. 

{In Washington, the State Department 
called the attack a “horrible act of terror- 
ism" and said it was an obvious attempt by 
the enemies of peace to halt efforts at rec- 
onciliation and dialogue,” Reuters report- 
ed.] 
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FUNDAMENTALISTS’ RALLYING CRY 


A man claiming to represent a previously 
unheard-of Egyptian group calling itself the 
Organization for the Defense of the Op- 
pressed of Egypt's Prisons called an interna- 
tional news agency here to take responsibil- 
ity for the attack, but there was no immedi- 
ate way to verify the claim. 

The caller. speaking Arabic with an Egyp- 
tian accent, said the attack had been carried 
out to protest torture in Egyptian prisons. 
Reporters who heard the call quoted him as 
saying. God is great.“ the rallying cry of Is- 
lamic fundamentalists. Western and Israeli 
officials said they had no direct knowledge 
of who was responsible. 

Israeli officials said an Israeli military air- 
plane would evacuate some of the wounded, 
who were initially taken to a hospital in the 
Cairo suburb of Heliopolis. 

At the scene of the attack, 30 miles east of 
Cairo and close to 10th of Ramadan City— 
one of a string of new towns built to ease 
congestion in the capital—the bus could be 
seen toppled onto its side, with its windows 
smashed. The police did not permit report- 
ers to examine the bus, which was operated 
by an Egyptian company. 

Israeli officials said the bus, carrying 31 
academics from Israeli universities and 
scholarly institutions and their family mem- 
bers, had been on its way from Rafah on 
Egypt's border with the Israeli-occupied 
Gaza Strip to Cairo via the Suez Canal port 
city of Ismailia. 

The officials said it was normal practice 
for buses carrying Israelis to be escorted by 
the Egyptian police as far as Ismailia. But 
from there it proceeded alone. 

Israeli officials said a car swerved in front 
of the bus and masked attackers opened fire 
with assault rifles, possibly causing the bus 
to fall onto its side as the driver swerved. 
Then the attackers lobbed hand grenades 
into the wreckage and sped off, the officials 
said, speaking on condition of anonymity. 

The Egyptian Interior Ministry said two 
men speaking Arabic with a non-Egyptian 
accent launched the attack from a white 
Peugeot sedan. After forcing the bus to 
halt, they opened fire on the passengers 
with automatic weapons and threw four gre- 
nades two of which exploded. Then, they 
fled, the ministry’s statement said. 


ATTACK "SERIOUS AND SHOCKING” 


The Israeli Prime Minister, Yitzhak 
Shamir, told Israeli television that the 
attack was “serious and shocking.” 

“This attack proves that hatred for Israel 
still exists and is running wild in the area,” 
Mr. Shamir said. “I hope the Egyptian au- 
thorities will take all measures to find the 
attackers and punish them.” 

Hundreds of thousands of Israelis have 
visited Egypt since the 1979 peace treaty— 
the only one between Israel and an Arab 
country—and their presence has become 
routine. 

In 1985, however, a crazed Egyptian sol- 
dier opened fire on Israeli tourists at the 
resort of Ras Burka on the Sinai peninsula 
killing seven. An Israeli official said that 
while the 1985 attack seemed to have been 
undertaken by “a soldier who was mad at 
the time," today's killing was apparently a 
planned and premeditated attack. 

From 1984 to 1986, anti-Government 
Egyptians armed with automatic weapons 
carried out a series of attacks on Israeli dip- 
lomats, killing two and wounding others. 
Those on trial on charges related to those 
attacks include Khaled Abdel Nasser, son of 
the late President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
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In Israel, Trade and Industry Minister 
Ariel Sharon, who is strongly opposed to 
Prime Minister Shamir's approach to Amer- 
ican peace diplomacy, blamed the Palestine 
Liberation Organization for today's attack. 

"I believe these are P.L.O. terrorists," he 
said. “I cannot believe for a moment though 
it has happened in the past, that it could be 
Egyptians." 

Mr. Sharon opposes efforts by the United 
States to bring the Egyptian and Israeli 
Foreign Ministers together with Secretary 
of State James A. Baker 3d for talks to ar- 
range direct negotiations between Israelis 
and Palestinians on the future of the Israe- 
li-occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Egyptian officials told newspapers here 
before today's killings that the talks could 
take place within days in Geneva. After the 
attack. however, it is unclear whether any 
Israeli official will feel politically able to 
discuss the possibility of a direct encounter 
with Palestinians as long as the identity of 
the assailants remains unclear. 

"Who knows?" said an Israeli official. It 
could be Egypt's Revolution, fundamental- 
ists. All these groups are trying to hurt us." 
The official was referring to dissident Egyp- 
tian movements opposed to the policies of 
President Hosni Mubarak and his slain 
predecessor, Anwar Sadat, who signed the 
peace treaty with Israel in 1979. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 7, 1990] 


ATTACK ON ISRAELIS UPSETS PALESTINIANS IN 
EcvPT 


(By Alan Cowell) 


Carro, February 6.—The Egyptian au- 
thorities said today that the men they sus- 
pected of killing nine Israelis in a rifle and 
grenade attack on a tour bus near here on 
Sunday were Palestinians. That has come as 
no comfort to a dwindling minority of 40,000 
Palestinians whose roots here, once firm, 
have weakened with time. 

“Many Palestinians who used to look at 
Egypt as the refuge feel some resentment at 
the loss of Egypt as that major haven of 
support,” a senior Palestinian said. He said 
he feared that the Egyptian dragnet for the 
killers might draw in innocent people. 

The police say the hunt for those who 
killed the Israelis, who were slain on a main 
desert highway east of Cairo, has narrowed 
to a Palestinian who used a Jordanian pass- 
port to hire the car used by the assailants. 
Along with the 9 who died, 17 Israelis were 
wounded in the attack. A faction of the Is- 
lamic Holy War terrorist group in Lebanon 
took responsibility for the raid. 


PASSPORT IS DISCOVERED 


The passport was discovered in an apart- 
ment close to where the abandoned car was 
found, in a village just north of Cairo. The 
photograph in the passport has been circu- 
lated to the police, who have been ordered 
to check hotels, car-rental companies and 
apartment agencies. The driver of the bus 
was also a Palestinian, police officials said, 
and he has been detained for questioning 
about whether he cooperated with the as- 
sailants. A second attacker is being sought. 

The use of a Jordanian passport is seen by 
Western diplomats as significant. With 
Egypt, Iraq and Yemen, Jordan is a member 
of the Arab Cooperation Council, whose na- 
tionals are not required to have visas to 
enter the four countries. More then half of 
Jordan's population is of Palestinian origin. 

On Monday, when the Shiite fundamen- 
talist group in Lebanon took responsibility 
for the attack, it used a Syrian radio station 
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often associated’ with a Palestinian extrem- 
ist movement, the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, General Command. 

{In Jerusalem, the authorities identified 
the dead as Eugenia Weisbard. 72 years old. 
of Tel Aviv; Zeev Shiftan, 70, of Jerusalem; 
Zvia Schumert, 67, of Jerusalem; Aya Meiri, 
66, of Tel Aviv; Issachar Binyamini. 72, of 
Tel Aviv; Ruhama Berliner, 48, of Mevas- 
seret Zion; Eli MIron, 39 of Bat Yam; Leah 
Berditchev, 57, of Moshav Ein Vered, and 
Shmuel Horowitz, 57, of Har Adar.] 

For some of the Palestinians who live in 
Egypt and seek to avoid confrontation with 
the Government, the attack and the identi- 
fication of Palestinians as the assailants is a 
burden. 

"We do not want to be singled out, either 
as a community or as individuals, as terror- 
ists," said a Palestinian businessman who 
asked not to be identified. We don't want 
ordinary Egyptians to come to regard us as 
people who have brought bloodshed to their 
land." 

P. L. O. DENOUNCES ATTACK 

The Palestine Liberation Organization 
representatives, Sayed Kamal, denounced 
the assault, and reaffirmed P.L.O. policies 
prohibiting armed actions outside Israel and 
the occupied territories. But unease among 
other Palestinians reflects a sense that their 
position in Egypt has been eroded by eco- 
nomic pressures, as it has in other Middle 
Eastern countries. 

The contrast is particularly striking in 
Cairo. Under Nasser, the first wave of Pales- 
tinian refugees after the creation of Israel 
had special status. Many of the leaders of 
the P.L.C.. including Yasir Arafat, the 
chairman, were educated here and began 
their political careers as students. Moreover, 
said Dr. Nabil Shaath, a prominent Pales- 
tinian, in an interview before the assault, 
Nasser gave Palestinians the same work, 
property and rights as Egyptians. 

The community probably never exceeded 
100,000, but its quality has deteriorated in 
terms of education,” he said. At one time, 
40,000 of the 100,000 Palestinians were in 
Egyptian universities. Now, he said, "the 
majority are very poor and because they are 
uneducated have little mobility.” 

HARD TIMES UNDER SADAT 


"Many feel this is part of a much broader 
Egyptian problem, that Egypt is not in an 
economic condition that allows largess." 
said Dr. Shaath, a businessman and a 
member of the Palestine National Council, 
which the P.L.O. calls a parliament in exile. 

Under Anwar el-Sadat in late 1970's, Pal- 
estinians lost the rights they were given by 
Nasser. Many have embarked to universities 
as far-flung as Romania and Sri Lanka, the 
Philippines and India. 

But some Palestinian institutions survive. 
In a Cairo suburb, 2,000 patients, half of 
them Paiestinians, are treated at the Pales- 
tine Hospital, run by the Red Crescent Soci- 
ety, whose chairman is Fathi Arafat, the 
younger brother of the P.L.O. chairman. 
The hospital is in the same Cairo suburb, 
Heliopolis, as the Egyptian hospital where 
Israeli wounded were treated after the 
attack on the bus. 

[Prime Minister's Bureau Advisor for 
Countering Terrorism] 

P.L.O. TERROR—A Year SINCE ITS RENUNCI- 
ATION (DECEMBER 15, 1988-DECEMBER 15, 
1989) 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The P.L.O. continues with its terrorist ac- 
tivities inside Israel and on its borders in 
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violation of its undertakings in Geneva in 
December 1988 and in violation of the U.S. 
conditions to the dialogue with P.L.O. 

In the past year the following terrorist at- 
tacks took place: 

13 terrorist attacks by "Fatah" 
Israel in its pre-1967 borders. 

17 border attacks by P.L.O.-affiliated orga- 
nizations, (including 2 Katyusha rocket at- 
tacks on Kibbutzim in the Jordan Valley 
and 15 infiltration attempts across all bor- 
ders, including 2 by “Fatah”), 

125 Palestinian were murdered on direc- 
tives of the "Unified Command" (an organ 
operated by P.L.O. in the territories). 


UNITED STATES' POLICY CONCERNING P.L.O. 
TERRORISM 


In 1984 the United States re-affirmed and 
codified its policy regarding P.L.O. in the 
U.S. Congress Amendment to the Foreign 
Aid Bill, Title XIII, section 1302. 

It added a stipulation demanding that the 
P.L.O. renounces terrorism: In accordance 
with that policy no officer or employee of 
the United States Government and no agent 
or other individual acting on behalf of the 
United States Government shall negotiate 
with the Palestine Liberation Organization 
or any representatives thereof (except in an 
emergency or humanitarian situation) 
unless and until the Palestine Liberation 
Organization recognizes Israel's right to 
exist, accepts United Nations Security 
Council resolutions 242 and 338, and re- 
nounces the use of terrorism". 

The codification went into effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1985. 

On December 15, 1988 the United States 
began contacts with the P.L.O. based on the 
assumption that Arafat’s declaration in 
Geneva justified this move. 

On Dec. 16, 1988 Ambassador Pickering 
conveyed to the Government of Israel the 
U.S. "Talking Points" regarding the U.S.- 
P.L.O. dialogue. 

The Talking Points stipulated that “no 
American Administration can sustain the 
dialogue if terrorism continues by the 
P.L.O. or any of its factions”. 

Furthermore, the P.L.O. was required to 
“publicly disassociate yourselves from ter- 
rorism by any Palestinian group operating 
anywhere“. 

The U.S. also stipulated that in the event 
of a terrorist action by any element of the 
P.L.O, or one or more of its members—we 
expect that you not only condemn this 
action publicly but also discipline those re- 
sponsible for it, at least by expelling them 
from the P.L.O.". 

Not only has the P.L.O. failed to fulfill 
these requirements but Arafat's own 
“Fatah” organization, in particular, has 
itself engaged in terrorist acts, as will be 
demonstrated in the following report, and it 
has, furthermore, encouraged and lauded 
these attacks, even in the midst of the dia- 
logue. 

Ambassador Pickering also informed the 
Government of Israel that Arafat had told 
the U.S. that he does not control the vio- 
lence in the areas of Judea, Samaria and 
Gaza, and that the U.S. accepted this state- 
ment by Arafat. 

The P.L.O. may or may not have ignited 
the violence, but there is no doubt that the 
P.L.O. directs and finances the activities of 
those who are leading and inciting it 
(namely, P.L.O.s "Unified Command" in 
the territories). 

It should be noted that this is not the first 
time that the P.L.O. has violated its com- 
mitment to renounce terrorism. 


inside 
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On November 1985 Arafat declared in 
Cairo that the P.L.O. would renounce ter- 
rorism (except in the "occupied terrori- 
ties“). 

However, since his November 1985 Cairo 
Declaration" until his December 1988 
"Geneva Declaration! — Fatah“ itself, com- 
manded by Arafat, organized and carried 
out terrorist activities throughout Israel (in 
its pre-1967 borders) and abroad, including a 
major attack on an American airliner flying 
over Athens, on April 2. 1986 (See appen- 
dix). 

On Dec. 19, 1988 Arafat responded to a 
question on Viennese Television on his re- 
nunciation" of terror by stating: "I did not 
mean to renounce (terrorism) . . . Actually, 
I only repeated what our Palestine National 
Council had accepted. ... I am still now 
committed to what I said in Cario in 1985". 


ARAFAT'S FATAH” TERRORIST APPARATUSES 


The P.L.O. is an umbrella organization 
which encompasses several groups. By far 
the largest group with para-military charac- 
teristics is Fatah“. 

Arafat, as commander of Fatah“, main- 
tains centralized control over the organiza- 
tion through orders and instructions, ap- 
proval of plans, and allocation of the funds 
necessary for the execution of terrorist op- 
erations. 

The apparatuses involved with terrorist 
activities under Fatah“ are: 

1. The “Western Sector" 


This is the major operational body within 
“Fatah”, which carries out terrorist activi- 
ties within Israel's borders as well as occa- 
sional attacks abroad. 

In the past, the "Western Sector" was 
headed by Khalil Al-Wazir (“Abu Jihad"), 
one of Fatah's“ senior leaders, thus indi- 
cating the importance of this apparatus 
within the terrorist community. Currently, 
Arafat himself commands the ‘Western 
Sector“. 

Within this body operates the Commit- 
tee 77" (headed previously by Basem Sultan 
and Muhammad Bheis). Its main function is 
to activate "Fatah's" "Islamic Jihad“ special 
branch. 


2. "Force 17" 


The prime role of this apparatus is to pro- 
vide personal security for Arafat and senior 
members of the P.L.O. and for P.L.O. dele- 
gations around the world. 

Over the years this apparatus assumed an 
additional task, namely, the execution of 
terrorist attacks both in and out of Israel, as 
well as the elimination of Arab-Palestinian 
opponents to “Fatah” (like the murder of a 
Palestinian cartoonist in London in July 
1987; (see appendix). 

The commander of this apparatus is one 
of Arafat's closest associates, Mahmoud Al- 
Natur (alias "Abu Tayyib"). 


3. The "Hawari Apparatus" 


This is a specialized strike force for the 
purpose of carrying out operations outside 
of Israel. 

In the past it was a section within the 
“Central Security and Intelligence Appara- 
tus" of "Fatah". Currently it is operating di- 
rectly under Arafat's command. 

The head of this apparatus is a senior 
“Fatah” activist named Abdallah Abd Al 
Hamid Labib (alias Colonel Hawari") who 
has been a close confidant of Arafat for 
many years. 

A number of members of this group have 
already been tried and found guilty for ter- 
rorist activities in various European coun- 
tries. "Hawari" himself was recently sen- 
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tenced in France (in absentia) to ten years 
imprisonment. 

Among members of the “Hawari Appara- 
tus" are also former members of another 
radical terrorist group known by the name 
of "May 15". 

Another member of this apparatus is the 
terrorist Muhammad Rashid who is in jail 
now in Greece and whose extradition was 
requested by the U.S. Government, for his 
responsibility for the 1982 attempt to blow 
up à Pan-American airliner over Honolulu 
(in which attack a civilian passenger was 
killed). 

TERRORIST ACTS BY “FATAH” INSIDE ISRAEL IN 
ITS PRE-1967 BORDER SINCE DEC. 15, 1988 


Since December 15, 1988 we have recorded 
thirteen acts of terror against civilians (in- 
volving explosives, hand-grenade and Molo- 
tov Cocktails) committed by members of 
“Fatah”, within Israel's pre-67 borders. 

The following list documents these acts. 

In April 1989 a cell of terrorists was un- 
covered in the district of Jenin (Samaria). 
The terrorists, ten in number, all residents 
of the village of Arabeh, were members of 
the Fatah“ / Force 17" apparatus. 

The members of the cell were recruited in 
Amman (Jordan) during 1987-1988 and com- 
mitted the following acts of terrorism after 
mid-December 1988, on instructions of their 
superiors in Amman: 

Feb. 24, 1989: A Molotov Cocktail was 
thrown at a private car on the Nazareth- 
Yafi'a road. 

Mar. 23, 1989: A Molotov Cocktail was 
thrown at a private car on the Kibbutz Kfar 
Hakhoresh-Yafi'a road. 

Mar. 29, 1989: A handgrenade was thrown 
at a public bus on the Nazareth-Afula road. 

In June 1989, a terrorist cell was uncov- 
ered in the district of Bethlehem. The ter- 
rorists, residents of the village of Teqoah, 
were members of  "Fatah"/'"Western 
Sector" apparatus. They were recruited in 
Amman in 1988, and instructed by their su- 
periors after mid-December 1988 to commit 
acts of terrorism. 

May 16, 1989: An explosive device was 
placed in the Liberty-Bell Park in West Je- 
rusalem. 

In June 1989, a terrorist cell was uncov- 
ered in the district of Tulkarm (Samaria). 
The terrorists, residents of the village of Al- 
Zawiya near Qalqilia, were members of the 
Fatah! / Force 17" apparatus. 

They were recruited in Amman in 1988 
and instructed by their superiors, after Mid- 
December 1988, to commit acts of terrorism: 

Mar. 20, 1989: An explosive device was 
placed at a bus station near the “Beilinson” 
hospital in Petah-Tikva. 

Mar. 21, 1989: Another explosive device 
was placed at the same location. 

Mar. 31, 1989: An explosive device was 
placed at the entrance to a Jewish Syna- 
gogue in Kfar Avraham (near Petah-Tikva). 

Apr. 16, 1989: An explosive device was 
placed near an apartment house in the town 
of Pardes Kats. 

Apr. 30, 1989: An explosive device was 
placed at the Jabotinsky Street in the city 
of Ramat Gan. 

May 15, 1989: An explosive device was 
placed at the industrial zone of Segula (near 
Petah-Tikva). 

Jun. 5, 1989: An explosive device was 
placed in Hakovshim Street in Tel Aviv. 

Another terrorist act committed by this 
cell could be added to the above list though 
it caused no damage inside Israel: 

Jun. 15, 1989: An explosive device—intend- 
ed to be placed in Tel Aviv—exploded in the 
hands of the perpetrator, during the prepa- 
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ration stages, in his village, causing him 
injury. 

In October 1989 a terrorist cell was uncov- 
ered in the district of Jenin (Samaria). The 
terrorists, residents of the town of Jenin 
and the villages Siylat Al-Hartiya and Deir 
Abu-Dha'if were members of "Fatah". They 
were recruited in Jordan prior to Dec. 15. 
1988 and instructed by their superiors to 
commit acts of terrorism after this date: 

Apr. 11, 1989: An explosive device was 
placed in an irrigation installation in the vil- 
lage of Ram-On (near Afula). 

Not included in this list are ten of 
“Fatah” operatives who were arrested 
before they were able to carry out their 
plans. 


TERRORIST ATTACKS ACROSS ISRAELI BORDERS 
BY P.L.O.-AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS SINCE 
DECEMBER 15, 1988 


Since December 15, 1988 we recorded sev- 
enteen attacks across all isreali borders, per- 
petrated by P.L.O-affiliated organizations. 

These attacks take two forms: 

a. "Katyusha" rocket attacks fired from 
outside Israel's borders on civilian targets 
within the country. 

b. Infiltration attempts. 

The following list records these attacks. 

A. "Katyusha" Rockets 

Two rocket attacks were perpetrated by 
the "P.F.L.P." (“The Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine", headed by George 
Habash). Both attacks were launched from 
Jordanian territory. 

The first attack took place on the night 
between the seventh and eighth of August 
1989. The P. F. L. P.“ took responsibility for 
the attack claiming that it was aimed at 
Kibbutz Ma'oz Hayim in the Jordan Valley. 

The second attack took place on the night 
between the sixth and the seventh of Sep- 
tember 1989. The P. F. L. P.“ took responsi- 
bility for the attack claiming that it was 
aimed at Kibbutz Tel-Katzir. 

(The rockets fell near a neighbouring Kib- 
butz-Sha'ar Hagolan). 

In a third "Katyusha" attack (on May 27, 
1989) on the town of Metulah in the upper 
Galilee, the P. F. L. P.“ was one party to a 
coordinated attack perpetrated by three or- 
ganizations: “Hizballah”, P.L. F.“ (C'Pales- 
tine Liberation Front") Tal'at Ya'qub fac- 
tion, and the P. F. L. P.“. 


B. Infiltration Attempts 

The following table lists seventeen infil- 
tration attempts across all Israeli borders 
perpetrated by P.L.O.-affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

The P.S.F. (‘Popular Struggle Front" 
headed by Samir Ghosheh) and the P.L.F./ 
Talat Ya'qub Faction (headed by Yousef 
Al-Miqdah) participated in Algiers P.L.O. 
conference in November 1988 and were 
party to the decisions taken there. 

On Nov. 19, 1989 P.L.O.'s organ Falastin 
Al-Thawra" announced the re-unification of 
the two factions of the "P.L.F." (the “Abu 
Abbas" faction and the “Tal'at Ya' qub" 
faction), "thanks to Arafat's efforts." 

Thus, since mid-November 1989, both or- 
ganizations are part of P.L.O. 

Nevertheless some observers consider the 
"P.S.F." and the "P.L.F."-Tal'at Ya'qub fac- 
tion to be more inclined to the more radical 
grouping of Palestinian terrorist organiza- 
tions. 

Even if we omit the attacks committed by 
these organizations, we are still left with ten 
mainstream-P.L.O. attacks of this type. 
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Organization Attacks — Borders Dates 

“Fatah” (Headed by Yaser 2 Egyptian... Mar. 15, 1989 
Aratat Egyptian... Dec. 4, 1989 

"PFLP' (Headed by 4 Lebanese... Feb. 4, 1989 (in 
George Habash) a wit 
“Popular Front for the “PLE /Tal'at 
Liberation of Palestine” Ya'qub faction 

Lebanese... Feb. 24, 1989 

Lebanese... Mar. 30, 1989 (in 
Cooperation with the 
"Lebanese 

Lebanese... May 27, 1989 (in 

ation with 

“PLE” Talat 
Ya'qub faction and 
“Hizballah” 

DELP” (Headed by 3 Lebanese... Feb. 23, 1989 
Nayet Hawatmeh) Lebanese... Mar, 2. 1989 
“Democratic Front for Lebanese jon 4. 1989 
the Liberation of 
Palestine" 

"PLE" (Headed by i Lebanese... Oct. 6, 1989 (The 
Mahmoud Zeidan "Abu organization took 
Abbas”) "Palestine n tor 
Liberation Front" attack in 

Nahar", Beirut Oct 
9, 1989) 
PSE.” (Headed by Samir 2 Lebanese Dec. 26, 1989. 
Ghosheh) "Palestine via Sea. 
Struggle Front" Lebanese Apr. 8, 1989 
via Sea 

PLT (Talat Ya'quh 3 Lebanese ..... Dec. 26, 1989. 
faction headed by Yousef Jordanian. Mar. 13, 1989. 

AL “Palestine Lebanese... Aug 1. 1989 
Liberation Frost” 


And additional two in cooperation with P.LFP 
(Feb. 4, 1989. May 27, 1989) 


MURDER OF PALESTINIANS UNDER P.L.O'S UNI- 
FIED COMMAND” DIRECTIVES SINCE DECEMBER 
15, 1988 


Since December 15, 1988 one hundred and 
twenty five Arab residents of Judea, Sama- 
ria and Gaza were murdered by the “Hit 
Squads” operating under the directives of 
P.L.O.'s “Unified Command" in these terri- 
tories. 

In the leaflets issued by this organ (which 
consists of delegates from the major organi- 
zations of P.L.O.)—dates are determined for 
the “escalation of attacks“ against collabo- 
rators" “civil administration officials" and 
“municipal committees". 

These murders serve the P.L.O. as a 
means of preventing Palestinian public fig- 
ures from moving in the direction of peace. 
These victims serve as a warning to others 
not to deviate from the P.L.O. line. 

Among the victims are Civil Administra- 
tion workers, Mayors or municipality work- 
ers, council workers and Mukhtars, Health 
Department band Hospital workers, Arabs 
working in Israel or trading with Israelis 
etc. 

Arafat himself threatened “any Palestini- 
an leader who proposes an end to the Inti- 
fada" that he "exposes himself to the bul- 
lets of his own people and endangers his 
life. The P.L.O. will know how to deal with 
him". (Radio Monte Carlo, Jan. 2, 1989 and 
Al-Qabas, Kuwait Jan. 1, 1989). 

This threat was specifically aimed at the 
well-known Mayor of Bethlehem, Elias 
Freij, who only suggested a few days earlier 
that there be a "ceasefire" between Israel 
and the Palestinians, in the territories. 

Arafat (in a press conference in Amman/ 
Jordan according to A.P Aug. 22, 1989 and 
in interviews in "Al-Qabas", Kuwait, Oct. 
11, 1989 and in "Al-Ray", Jordan, Oct. 10, 
1989) Abu Iyad (in a press conference in 
Tunis according to A.F.P Aug. 29, 1989) and 
Basam Abu-Sharif (in an interview to the 
B.B.C/Arabic service and in the Arab 
weekly Al-Dustur“ Sept. 19, 1989)—ali took 
responsibility for these murders in the 
name of P.L.O., and justified them. 
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ATTACKS BY MOLOTOV COCKTAILS ON ISRAELI 
PUBLIC BUSES UNDER P.L.O.'S "UNIFIED COM- 
MAND” DIRECTIVES SINCE DECEMBER 15, 1988 
Since December 15, 1988 thirteen Israeli 

public buses were burnt as a result of re- 

peated attacks by use of Molotov Cocktails. 

In the leaflets issued by P.L.O.'s "Unified 

Command”, dates are determined for inten- 

sive attacks of this type. 

On October 30, 1988 a woman and her 
three infant children were burnt to death as 
a result of a Molotov Cocktail attack on a ci- 
vilian bus en route from Beit Shean to Jeru- 
salem. 

Arafat justified this attack in the Saudi 
Arabian newspaper Al-Majallah (on April 5, 
1989) saying that the attack was carried out 
by way of a Molotov Cocktail rather than a 
gun. 

KNIFE ATTACKS UNDER P.L.O.'S "UNIFIED COMM- 
AND' DIRECTIVES SINCE DECEMBER 15, 1988 


Since December 15, 1988 five Israelis (all 
civilians) were murdered in stabbing attacks 
(and 16 others were injured), 

In the leaflets issued by P.L.O.'s "Unified 
Command" dates are determined for attacks 
of this type. 

On March 21, 1989 an Israeli doctor, M. 
Schelinger (age 75) was stabbed to death by 
an Arab resident of Gaza, while walking on 
Bin-Nun Street in Tel-Aviv. Two other civil- 
ians were injured. 

On May 3, 1989 two elderly Israeli pen- 
sioners, K. Vardy and N. Levi, were stabbed 
to death while sitting at a bus stop in the 
center of West Jerusalem, by an Arab resi- 
dent of Ramallah. Four other civilians (in- 
cluding a woman) were severely injured. 

In an interview with Radio Monte Carlo 
on May 4, 1989 Arafat related to these mur- 
ders, stating: "We shall continue wave after 
wave until the Palestinian flag will fiy over 
Jerusalem". 

On July 14, 1989 an Israeli construction 
company owner Z. Schlein (age 60) was mur- 
dered in the village of Gan-Yavneh near the 
Lown of Ashdod, by two Arab residents of 
Gaza, member of a local Fatah! cell. 

On September 7, 1989 a building laborer, 
M. Eshtamkar, was stabbed to death at his 
working place in the center of Tel-Aviv by 
his colleague, an Arab resident of Ramallah 
(who two days later committed a knife 
attack on a civilian bus driver en route from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem in order to roll the 
bus over into a deep ravine, for the second 
time within one month). 

Enclosed (in the appendix) are some ex- 
amples of P.L.O.'s leaflets directives regard- 
ing murder of Palestinians, stabbing and 
Molotov Cocktails attacks. 

P.L.O.'S UNDERSTANDING OF ITS COMMITMENT 

TO THE “GENEVA DECLARATION” REGARDING 

TERRORISM 


Arafat has reiterated again and again that 
he has “neither changed his policy nor sub- 
mitted to the American demands” (‘‘AlQa- 
bas", Dec. 21, 1988). 

When asked, on April 1989, about the in- 
filtration attempts by P.L.O. in South Leba- 
non and whether he opposes such acts he 
said: “I want to stress that the P.L.O. gave 
no promise nor made any agreement to stop 
military actions in Southern Lebanon”. (Al- 
Majallah Apr. 5, 1989). 

In a statement he made to the Emirate of 
Dubay television on Mar. 3, 1989 one day 
after the D.F.L.P. infiltration attempt—and 
again to A.P. on Jul. 6, 1989, Arafat declared 
that the attacks will continue; The P.L.O. 
will not stop the armed struggle" he said 
‘and I did not ask anybody to refrain from 
military operations". 
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Abu Iyad (Salah Khalaf) also stated, that 
it is "unthinkable" that anyone will demand 
that the P.L.O. "put down its guns" (Agence 
France Presse Dec. 18, 1988), and stressed 
that "the P.L.O. has never obligated itself 
to stop the armed struggle, and it shall not 
renounce it“ (Al-Jazirah, Mar. 9, 1989 and to 
the U.A.E. daily "Al-Ittihad" Aug. 17, 1989). 

He further clarified that “Arafat's decla- 
ration in Geneva did not relate to military 
targets, and if Reagan thinks that such at- 
tacks will be stopped—then the dialogue 
with P.L.O. should be terminated immedi- 
ately, because the attacks will continue 
until the flag of Palestine will fly over Jeru- 
salem" (Reuter's Dec. 17, 1989). 

A few days after the "P.F.L.P." and 
"D.F.L.P." infiltration attempts of February 
1989 Faroug Al-Qaddumi, Head of the Polit- 
ical Department of P.L.O. declared that 
"the P. L. O. is not ready to condemn any op- 
eration for which Palestinian organization 
and factions had taken responsibility" (Al- 
Sharq al-Awsat and Reuter's Feb 28, 1989). 

In several interviews, Abu Iyad drew a dis- 
tinction between the murder of old men, 
women and children and attacks on military 
targets (Al-Qabas and Der Spiegel Jan. 5, 
1988; Radio Monte Carlo Mar, 4, 1989; Al-Ja- 
zirah Mar. 9, 1989 and Al-Majallah“ Mar. 1, 
1989), stating: “We informed the U.S. of our 
definition of terrorism. It is an act in which 
civilians of any nationality, including Israe- 
lis, are killed". (Radio Monte Carlo, Mar. 4, 
1989). 

But on Feb. 2, 1989 he made a contradicto- 
ry statement in which he referred to the 
“Fatah” border attack of Mar. 7, 1988 (in 
which a public bus was hijacked and three 
civilians, two of them women, were mur- 
dered)—as a military operation, and stated 
that such operations will continue: 

"The P.L.O. has decided to build up its 
range of military operations in the occupied 
land. We have a conception with regard to 
military operations; such operations are ex- 
ecuted in specified zones like the "Dimona 
operation". As for operations of the sky- 
jacking type—these will not be currently ex- 
ecuted", 

In none of the above mentioned cases has 
Arafat or his lieutenants disassociated 
themselves from these actions or moved to 
expel the individuals or organizations in- 
volved from the P.L.O., or attempted any 
kind of disciplinary action—as demanded by 
the U.S. 

The recent Tel-Aviv-Jerusalem bus terror- 
ist action of Jul. 6, 1989 demonstrates 
P.L.O.'s understanding of its commitment in 
this respect. 

On Jul. 6, 1989 an Arab resident of Gaza, 
named Abd al-Hadi Suleiman Ghanayem, 
while a passenger on the Tel-Aviv-Jerusalem 
bus, over-powered the driver and forced the 
bus off the highway into a deep ravine. 

The bus burst into flames; sixteen people 
were killed (among them an American 
woman) and 25 were injured (among them 
seven Amerícan citizens). 

The "Islamic Jihad" took responsibility 
for the incident. 

P.L.O.s news agency (“Wafa”) qualified 
the attack (on Jul. 9, 1989) as "an heroic act 
of a new type". 

Arafat's political advisor, Basam Abu 
Sharif. claimed on Radio Monte Carlo on 
the day of the attack, that this was not a 
terrorist act but "a natural human reac- 
tion". 

P.L.O.s Radio broadcast from Bagdad, on 
Jul. 12, 1989 also qualified the attack as an 
"heroic act”, and stated: 

"The act has proven that the Zionist 
entity is a foreign implant and intruder in 
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this region". It further declared that The 
Jewish entity has no right to exist"; "It is 
an entity beyond the realm of history and 
reason, and beyond the long standing estab- 
lished realities of this part of the world". 

The Fatah! Conference Resolutions (of 
August 1989). 

On Aug. 8, 1989 the Fatah“ Conference 
passed new resolutions which contradict, 
still further, Arafat's "Geneva Declara- 
tion"—: 

Resolution No. 5 calls for the “continu- 
ation, intensification and escalation of the 
armed struggle in order to liquidate the Zi- 
onist occupation of our Palestinian land“. 

Resolution No. 13 establishes a special 
committee for the prevention of immigra- 
tion of Jews to Israel. 


APPENDIXES 


THE P.L.O.'s “PALESTINE LIBERATION FRONT" 
FACTION LED EY ABU ABBAS" TAKES RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR AN ATTEMPTED TERROR 
RAID on KIBBUTZ Miscav-Am (Oct. 6, 1989) 


"Al-Nahar" (Lebanon), 9 October 1989. 

"The ‘Palestine Liberation Front“ an- 
nounced that a squad belonging to the 
"Unit of Nahariya Martyrs” was intercepted 
on October 1989 by a joint patrol of Israeli 
forces and the South Lebanese Army near 
the town of AI-Taibeh. 

The squad was on its way to attack Misgav 
Am. 

The squad fought the force for some time, 
using machine guns and anti-tanks missiles, 
and thereby causing the disabling of an ar- 
mored personnel carrier and casualties 
among the men on it. 

The Front“ announced that its fighters 
"succeeded" in forcing a way open for them- 
selves and withdrew towards Wadi Al- 
Litani”. 

LEAFLET FouND WITH TERRORISTS OF THE 
“PALESTINE LIBERATION — FRONT"/"ABU 
ABBAS" FACTION ON THEIR INFILTRATION 
ATTEMPT OF OCT. 6, 1989 


THE PALESTINE LIBERATION FRONT 


The measures of oppression and terrorism 
which you use against our masses in the oc- 
cupied land only strengthen our resolution 
to confront you. 

Here we are, the fighting men of the Pal- 
estine Liberation Front from the unit 
(named in honor) of the martyr commander 
Faud Zeiden Abu Al-Umreyn, coming with 
full resolution and intention to confront 
you in order to fight you on the soil of our 
homeland which you defile with your occu- 
pation, and to remove the hardships suf- 
fered by our people who are persevering and 
standing fast against you, and to prove to 
you once again that the capacity of the Pal- 
estinian figher is capable of reaching into 
your own home, whatever scientific meas- 
ures you may use to prevent us from reach- 
ing our occupied land, (you will find that) 
our will and resolution are stronger than 
these preventive measures. 


SOLDIERS OF ISRAEL 


Our right to Palestine is an historical 
right which is confirmed by all conventions 
and laws, so go away from it, and if not, it 
will forever be burning under your feet. 
DISPATCH FROM A “FATAH” OPERATIVE IN 

JORDAN TO RECRUITS IN THE TERRITORIES 

TO COMMIT Acts or TERRORISM UNDER THE 

NAME OF “THE EAGLES OF THE REVOLUTION" 

CAuGUST 18, 1989) 


In the name of Allah the Compassionate 
and Merciful 
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To the rebel brother Abu Zaitun Bilal, 

[A series of greetings] 

You know that I went to Tunis and the 
messenger came while I was staying there, 
aud therefore he was delayed. When I re- 
turned to Jordan I found that not even a 
cent was left. However, within a night, I ob- 
tained money and at the nearest opportuni- 
ty ten thousand dollars or ten thousand 
dinars will reach you. But I requested that 
there be dinars, and I hope that so it shall 
be and the matter will not last long. Believe 
me that I asked for you the amount that 
you requested, but the lack of money is the 
basic reason [for the delay]. 

As to the military activity, we want it to 
take place on two levels: the first against 
agents, as you made clear in your letter, and 
we want you to focus on a few undesirable 
figures, such as Kamal Al-Wahidi, Gamal 
Al-Bilawi, Al-Abd Salaha who was shot in 
the past, Hanan Halifa who lives in the area 
of Al-Jadida near the home of the al-Ziara 
family, and in addition the man who was 
found in the orchard of Abu Sharkh, and 
the owner of the cafe near the prison, Abu 
Kamal, with whom intelligence officials 
meet. The second level will be against the 
enemy directly, such as with hand grenades. 
You may buy grenades if you can, for it is 
most vital during this period. 

We want, after every killing of an agent, 
that you send to the press communication 
offices a letter in which you will write that 
the "Eagles of the Revolution" movement 
put the agent on trial and that he was shot 
and executed, having been judged by the 
people for having collaborated with the 
enemy. The letter must be written with the 
left hand and must not have any finger- 
prints on it so that [its writer] will not be 
exposed. 

We want you to act in this manner so that 
we will not cast responsibility for that act 
on the Organization [the P.L.O.] under 
these circumstances due to the negotiations 
which are taking place with the United 
States on political matters. 

Also in military activity against the 
enemy, one must write [sign] in the same 
name and only one sentence, [i.e.]: The 
"Eagles of the Revolution" movement car- 
ríed out the armed attack against the (vehi- 
cle] of the enemy and destroyed it, etc. 

We do not want anyone to know who de- 
livered the letter [to the media] or who 
asked the office to deliver it or who sent it 
to the agency of the world press. 

Brothers, as for the liquidations we hope 
that you will exercise great caution on this 
level, and first of all that there will be 
names suggested [that will be dealt with] 
who are well known to people, so that we 
will not be accused and no excuse will be 
given to people to talk about anarchy. 

There is a man by the name of Abdallah 
Al-Husein, who lives opposite Al-Nur, who is 
one of the greatest drug dealers. It is very 
important that you be careful, and try to 
liquidate the people who are known to be 
agents, and not people who only you know, 
for that is insufficient, and it is important 
that the people know them, so that they 
will not have doubts about [the value] of 
your action. 

We want, my brothers, for you to make 
sure that also the military activity against 
the enemy will continue, and that the 
squads will be composed of one person or 
two, that every person or every squad will 
be assigned to carry out [an action] against 
[specific] official targets. 

(Area chart and designated sites in the 
Gaza district in which arms and combat 
equipment are stashed.) 
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My brothers, I do not want to obligate you 
in terms of the scanty communications with 
us. [However] there is no need for the mes- 
senger to arrive at the office, for everyone 
comes there: the agent as well as the [loyal] 
nationalist come there. The current messen- 
ger knows the telephone number and it is 
the second (number]: 832117. The messen- 
ger should guard it well, should call and 
stay at a distance from the office so as to 
safeguard his security and the security of 
the entire squad. 

We strengthen your hands and highly 
value your position, and we are determined 
in our decision to continue along the path. 

My brothers, there were good decisions at 
the Conference [the "Fatah" Conference of 
Aug. 1989] for new leaders as well as new 
blood emerged in the movement in the 
"Central Committee" and in the Revolu- 
tionary Council" during the movement's 
Conference. 

We hope that this new [phenomenon] will 
be an expression of the glory of your strug- 
gle and the struggle of everyone for the lib- 
eration of the stolen land. 

Revolution until victory, 
until victory. 

Your Brother, Halim. 

AUGUST 18, 1989. 


until victory, 


"THE PoPULAR FRONT FOR THE LIBERATION OF 
PALESTINE” (GEORGE HABASH) CLAIMS RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR THE ATTACK ON THE SET- 
TLEMENT OF Maoz Harm (ON AUGUST 7, 
1989) 


1. In a declaration of the “Popular Front” 
organization today (August 8, 1989), it was 
said that the organization yesterday fired 
two rockets from Jordanian territory to- 
wards the settlement Maoz Haim. The 
attack resulted in the wounding of a 
number of Israelis. "The occupation forces 
launched flares and searched in the area for 
our fighters.” The declaration stated that 
the terrorists returned safely to their base, 
after achieving all the mission’s goals. 
(Reuter in Damascus, August 8, 1989) 

2. “The Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine’ announced that a squad of its 
fighters on the Jordanian border shelled on 
August 8 the settlement of Maoz Haim. The 
announcement added that the rockets hit 
their targets accurately and that all the 
members of the squad returned to their 
bases safely. (Radio Monte Carlo, August 8, 
1989) 

3. The military spokesman of the Popu- 
lar Front” organization (George Habash) 
said on August 8 in Damascus that the 
squad named after the martyr, Jabar Amar 
(of the Popular Front), fired from the Jor- 
danian border, on the night of August 7-8, 
two rockets on Maoz Haim. (Kuwait News 
Agency, August 8, 1989) 

THE ARREST OF TERRORISTS WHO ARE MEM- 
BERS OF THE “POPULAR FRONT FOR THE LIB- 
ERATION OF PALESTINE” (GEORGE HABASH) 
FOR FIRING KatyusHA Rockets TOWARDS 
Maoz HAIM on AUGUST 8, 1989 


1. Reuters reports, based on official Jorda- 
nian sources, that Jordan arrested on Octo- 
ber 5 a number of people who are members 
of the "Popular Front" (George Habash) for 
the firing of Katyusha rockets into Israel on 
September 7, 1989. (Radio Monte Carlo, Oc- 
tober 5, 1989) 

2. A reliable source stated, on October 6, 
that a number of people belonging to the 
Jordanian faction of the “Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine" (George 
Habash) were arrested on the night between 
October 4-5 in Amman by the Jordanian au- 
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thorities. A source close to the Popular 
Front in Amman added that 8 members of 
the Front were arrested, among them two 
who were responsible for the Jordanian fac- 
tion, Hamdi Matar (Abu Samir) and Azmi 
Khouajah (Abu Issam). The six others who 
were arrested are—according to the same 
source—Ahmed Dahbur, Abu Muhammad 
Almragha, Ahmed Almahsiri, Majd Alk- 
houajah, Abbu Kifah and Nabil Najem. 
(Agence France Presse, October 6, 1989) 

3. It is reported that a number of mem- 
bers of the “Popular Front" (George 
Habash) were arrested today in Jordan in 
connection with the firing of Katyushas on 
Israel from Jordanian territory on Septem- 
ber 7. 

4. Diplomats reported that between 7 to 
17 members of the organization were arrest- 
ed. (Reuter from Amman, October 5, 1989) 


EXAMPLES OF P.L.O.'s "UNIFIED COMMAND" 's 
DIRECTIVES TO ATTACK ARAB CIVILIANS IN 
JUDEA, SAMARIA AND GAZA AND TO USE 
MoLoTOV COCKTAILS AND KNIVES 


Leaflet 34, February 11, 1989: 

The 13th of February is set as the day of 
escalating attacks on the collaborators, trai- 
tors, the Cadre of (Arab) workers in the 
Civil Administration, and members of Local 
Municipal Councils. 

Leaflet 39, April 30, 1989: 

May 13, 1989, is set as a special day for the 
escalation of attacks and confrontations 
with Molotov Cocktails and knives. 

Leaflet 41, June 11, 1989: 

June 19 and 20, 1989, are set as days for 
the escalation of the struggle by way of in- 
creased use of Molotov Cocktails and knives. 


B. TERRORIST ACTIVITIES BY Farah“ INSIDE 
ISRAEL (IN ITS PRE-67 BORDERS) AND 
ABROAD—PosT ARAFAT'S “CAIRO DECLARA- 
TION" oF Nov. 1985 


INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM 


Terrorist activities were carried out by 
"Fatah" members in several countries. The 
major cases to be mentioned are: 

Apr. 2, 1986—Four passengers were killed 
and ten injured in an explosion on a T. W. A. 
airliner on its flight from Rome to Athens. 
(Among the victims were a woman and her 
child who were sucked out of the plane). 
The perpetrators were members of the 
"Fatah"/"Hawari Apparatus“. 

Aug. 22, 1986—Four members of the 
"Fatah"/"Hawari Apparatus", armed with 
explosives, were arrested in Casablanca, 
planning to attack Jewish targets while Is- 
raeli Prime Minister (at the time Shimon 
Peres) was visiting Morocco. 

July 22, 1987—A Palestinian cartoonist 
working in the Kuwayti newspaper Al- 
Qabas", was murdered in London by mem- 
bers of the Fatah / Force 17" apparatus. 


CROSS-BORDER ATTACKS 


Fifteen infiltration attempts across Isra- 
el's borders were made during 1988 by 
"Fatah" members for the purpose of attack- 
ing Israeli communities. Thirteen attempts 
were made from the northern border and 
two from the Egyptian border. 

In one of these attacks, a group of 
“Fatah” terrorists succeeded in penetrating 
the southern border near Mount Harif in 
the Negev, hijacked a public bus, murdered 
two women and a man, and injured another 
eight passengers—all civilians. 

It is worth noting that 1988 was a peak 
year in Fatah's“ attempts to attack Israel 
across its borders. 
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TERRORIST ATTACKS WITHIN ISRAEL—CAR 
BOMBS 


Three car bombs were placed during the 
above-mentioned period by Fatah“ mem- 
bers, but discovered prior to explosion. 

The first was discovered in Hebron, on 
February 1986. It was intended to explode 
in the Beer-Sheva market. 

The second was found in Jerusalem on 
March 3, 1988, aimed at Secretary of State 
G. Shultz who was visiting the area at the 
time. 

“Fatah” took responsibility for the act. 

The third car-bomb containing two gal- 
lons of gas exploded in a car park in the 
town of Kfar Saba, in March 1988. 

HAND-GRENADES 

In October 1986 hand-grenades were 
thrown at the “western Wall“ causing one 
death and 67 injuries. 

In October 1987 a hand-grenade was 
thrown at the Carmel-Center of Haifa (but 
failed to explode). 

In August 1988 a hand-grenade was 
thrown at the “Nordau Mall", in the center 
of Haifa, injuring 25 people (including chil- 
dren). 

MOLOTOV COCKTAILS 

During March and April of 1988 Molotov 
Cocktails were thrown at public buses near 
Kibbutz "Sha'ar Ha'amakim" by Arab Israe- 
lis, members of “Fatah”. 

EXPLOSIVE DEVICES 

Explosive devices were placed by Fatah“ 
members during 1986 in a Jerusalem super- 
market and at public bus stations in the 
city. 

ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF PRO-JORDANIAN 

PERSONALITIES 

During 1986 attempts were made by 
"Fatah" member in order to assassinate 
Zahran Hassuna, Mayor of Kabatia, and 
Farida Rsheid, relative to the Royal Jorda- 
nian family. 

MURDERS 

In March 1987 a Jewish resident of 
Ramleh was murdered by a member of the 
Fatah“ / Force 17" apparatus. 

In May 1988 an elderly Jewish woman (a 
holocaust survivor) was murdered in her 
home at the village of Shafir near the town 
of Kiryat Malachi, by members of the Sha- 
bibah" —"Fatah's" youth movement. 

Mr. SPECTER. I yield the floor and 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 

At 1:10 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled joint res- 
olutions: 

S.J. Res. 103. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing February 18, 1990, 
and ending February 24, 1990, as "National 
Visiting Nurse Associations Week”; and 
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S.J. Res. 217. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing February 4, 1990, 
and ending February 10, 1990, and the 
period commencing February 3, 1991, and 
ending February 9. 1991, as "National Burn 
Awareness Week". 

The enrolled joint resolutions were 
subsequently signed by the President 
pro tempore (Mr. Byrp). 


At 3:04 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bill, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 3952. An Act to authorize certain 
United States assistance and trade benefits 
for Panama, and for other purposes. 


At 3:42 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has agreed to 
the following concurrent resolution, in 
which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 262. A concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress concerning 
Operation Just Cause in Panama. 


At 5:05 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed 
the bill (S. 1096) to provide for the use 
and distribution of funds awarded the 
Seminole Indians in dockets 73, 151, 
and 73-A of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission; with an amendment, in which 
it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 198. A concurrent resolution 
authorizing a concert performance on the 
Capitol grounds; and 

H. Con. Res. 254. A concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress concerning 
negotiations for a political settlement in 
Cambodia. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were read, and referred as indicated: 


H. Con. Res. 198. A concurrent resolution 
authorizing a concert performance on the 
Capitol grounds; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 254. A concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress concerning 
negotiations for a political settlement in 
Cambodia; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

EC-2309. A communication from the 
Acting General Counsel of the Federal 
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Emergency Management Agency, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Defense Production Act of 1950 
to support mobilization of the defense in- 
dustrial base of the United States; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2310. A communication from the 
Acting Deputy Inspector General of the De- 
partment of Transportation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the protection 
of military whistleblowers from actual or 
threatened reprisals for reporting violations 
of law or regulations; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-2311. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the 1989 Annual Report of the Visit- 
ing Committee on Advanced Technology of 
the National Institute of Standards and 
Technology, Department of Commerce; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-2312. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on alternative methods for fi- 
nancing the Strategic Petroleum Reserve; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-2313. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the progress of man- 
agement activities concerning the northern 
spotted owl and timber sales from National 
Forest lands in the States of Oregon and 
Washington; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-2314. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior (Policy, 
Budget, and Administration), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the implemen- 
tation of section 318 of the 1990 Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act through January 1, 
1990; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources, 

EC-2315. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior (Policy, 
Budget, and Administration), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the implemen- 
tation of section 318 of the 1990 Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act through December 1, 
1989; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2316. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of State (Legislative Af- 
fairs), transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the allocation of certain funds; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-2317. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
each instance in which a Federal agency did 
not fully implement a recommendation 
made by the General Accounting Office in 
connection with a bid protest decided during 
the prior fiscal year; to the Committee Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2318. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report on competi- 
tion advocacy for fiscal year 1989; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2319. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on the implementation of the 
Federal Equal Opportunity Recruitment 
Program for fiscal year 1989; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BENTSEN, from the Committee 
on Finance, without amendment: 

S. 2092: A bill to provide for the restora- 
tion of certain trade benefits for Panama. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. ROCKEFELLER: 

S. 2086. A bill to extend the current duty 
suspension on certain glass ceramic kitchen- 
ware; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 2087. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to provide for the ad- 
mission to the United States to the status of 
lawful permanent residence of certain alien 
entrepreneurs and their spouses and chil- 
dren; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself and 
Mr. McCLURE): 

S. 2088. A bill to amend the Energy Policy 
and Conservation Act to extend the author- 
ity for titles I and II, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for himself, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. 
Pryor, Mr. Sasser, Mr. BREAUX, Mr. 
Koll. Mr. KASTEN, and Mr. JOHN- 
STON): 

S. 2089. A bill to require the Director of 
the Geological Survey to conduct a study of 
the water quality of the Mississippi River; 
to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

S. 2090. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to make changes to the 
earned income tax credit overseas and to 
clarify and improve current law; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

BY Mr. BENTSEN, from the Commit- 
tee on Finance: 

S. 2092. A bill to provide for the restora- 
tion of certain trade benefits for Panama; 
placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. BUMPERS (for himself and 
Mr. REID): 

S. 2093. A bill to amend the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act to exclude from the defi- 
nition of “independent expenditures” those 
expenditures that are not truly independent 
of the legislative process; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 2094. A bill entitled the Eastern Euro- 
pean Democracy and Free Market Act of 
1990; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. WILSON: 

S. 2095. A bill to establish a Healthy Start 
Demonstration Grant program; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. GARN: 

S. 2096. A bill for the relief of John Gabri- 
el Robledo-Gomez Dunn; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. 2097. A bill to promote and encourage 
alternative nondefense uses of defense fa- 
cilities, to provide assistance for the retrain- 
ing of unemployed defense workers whose 
employment is terminated, and to provide 
adjustment assistance to communities ad- 
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versely affected by the termination or cur- 
tailment of defense contracts or the closure 
or realignment of military installations; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. RIEGLE, 
and Mr. Pryor): 

S. 2098. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide Medicare cov- 
erage of Erythropoietin when self adminis- 
tered; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GORTON (for himself and Mr. 
ADAMS): : 

S. 2099. A bill to provide duty-free entry 
for the personal effects and equipment of 
participants and officials involved in the 
1990 Goodwill Games to be held in Wash- 
ington State; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
MunKOWSKI, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
DeConcini, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, Mr, GRAHAM, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. SPECTER, and Mr. 
JEFFORDS): 

S. 2100. A bill to increase the rates of com- 
pensation for veterans with service-connect- 
ed disabilities and the rates of dependency 
and indemnity compensation for the survi- 
vors of certain disabled veterans; to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to improve vet- 
erans' compensation, health-care, insurance, 
and housing programs, and to provide for 
transitional group residences for veterans 
recovering from substance-abuse disabilities 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (by request): 

S. 2101. A bill to waive the waiting period 
requirement of section 210(b)(2) of title 38, 
United States Code, for a planned adminis- 
trative reorganization involving the Loan 
Guaranty Division at the Togus Veterans 
Affairs Medical and Regional Office Center; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 2102. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to modify the prior Congres- 
sional report and wait“ restrictions which 
are imposed upon certain Department of 
Veterans Affairs administrative reorganiza- 
tions by section 210(b)(2) of that title; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 2103. A bill to waive the reporting and 
waiting period requirements of section 
210(bX2) of title 38, United States Code, for 
a planned administrative reorganization of 
the regional field offices of the Veterans 
Health Services and Research Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. SIMON, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. GORE, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. BRADLEY, 
Mr. Burpıck, Mr. CoHEN, Mr. 
ConraD, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. FowLER, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. Kerrey, Mr. Kerry, Mr. 
KoHr, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. Levin, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
RiEGLE, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. SPECTER, 
and Mr. WIRTH): 

S. 2104. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 to restore and strengthen civil 
rights laws that ban discrimination in em- 
ployment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself, Mr. 
Kasten, Mr. SrMON, Mr. DIXON, Mr. 
Bumpers, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. SamBANES, Mr. WILSON, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr.  LIEBERMAN, Mr. 
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DASCHLE, Mr.  LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
Sasser, Mr. WARNER, Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 


D'Amato, Mr. DoLE, Mr. Garn, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Kohl., Mr. Exon, Ms. 
MIKULSKI, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. McCture, Mr. Leany, Mr. 
Bryan, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. GORTON, 
Mr. WiRTH, Mr. Symms, Mr. BUR- 
pick, Mr. WaLLoP, Mr. Nunn, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mr. Lucar, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. CocHRAN, Mr. DeConcini, Mr. 
Byrp, Mr. Conrap, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. RorH, Mr. HEINZ. Mr. 
GLENN, Mr. Boren, Mr. SPECTER, and 
Mr. HELMS): 

S.J. Res. 251. A joint resolution designat- 
ing "Baltic Freedom Day"; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S.J. Res. 252. A joint resolution designat- 
ing the week of April 15, 1990, through 
April 21, 1990, as "National Minority Cancer 
Awareness Week"; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARKIN (for himself, Mr. 
McCain, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. DUREN- 


BERGER, Mr. Lugar, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. JEFFoRDs, and Mr. 
GRAHAM): 


S.J. Res. 253. A joint resolution to express 
the support of the Congress for Chile's tran- 
sition to democracy; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S.J. Res. 254. A joint resolution designat- 
ing May 1990 as National Digestive Disease 
Awareness Month"; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. ROCKEFELLER: 

S. 2086. A bill to extend the current 
duty suspension on certain glass ce- 
ramic kitchenware; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

DUTY SUSPENSION ON CERTAIN KITCHENWARE 
e Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today I'm introducing a bill to 
extend an existing duty suspension on 
certain glass ceramic kitchenware. The 
original duty suspension which was en- 
acted as part of the trade bill in 1988 
was noncontroversial, receiving unani- 
mous support in the relevant commit- 
tees in the House and the Senate. I 
expect that the extension of this duty 
suspension will similarly be noncontro- 
versial.e 


By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 2087. A bill to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to provide 
for the admission to the United States 
to the status of lawful permanent resi- 
dence of certain alien entrepreneurs 
and their spouses and children; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

PROVIDING LAWFUL RESIDENCE IN THE U.S. TO 
CERTAIN ALIEN ENTREPRENEURS 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
am introducing this legislation at the 
suggestion of a distinguished group of 
Louisianians who have been working 
diligently to attract new economic op- 
portunities for my State. Many of my 
colleagues have heard me speak about 
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the serious economic situation Louisi- 
ana has faced over the last 8 years. 
While there are a number of encourag- 
ing signs in many areas, the hard reali- 
ty is that unemployment remains un- 
acceptably high, preliminarily estimat- 
ed at 6.9 percent in December 1989, 
with my State’s average unemploy- 
ment rate among the highest in the 
Nation and still will above the 5.1 per- 
cent national average unemployment 
rate for December. 

We in Louisiana must continue to 
seek new opportunities for job cre- 
ation aggressively, from potential do- 
mestic sources as well as from those 
overseas. This bill is designed to help 
attract new jobs from the latter 
source. 

What I am recommending in this bill 
is not a new idea. It is based on one of 
the recommendations made in 1981 by 
the Select Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Refugee Policy and contained 
in S. 358, the Immigration Act of 1989 
which passed the Senate last July. My 
recommendation allows more flexibil- 
ity in determining what is job cre- 
ation, for example, by counting expan- 
sion of existing facilities and invest- 
ments which would save failing indus- 
tries and protect jobs which would 
otherwise be lost. In addition, I have 
tried to target this provision on States 
or areas within States suffering from 
high unemployment. However, if the 
maximum number of visas allowed has 
not been reached by the end of the 
third quarter of any year, the remain- 
der can be made available to those 
who plan to invest in other areas. 

Similar to S. 358, I have also tried to 
make sure that visas made available in 
this category do not come at the ex- 
pense of family reunification. This is 
and should remain a principal goal of 
U.S. immigration policy. The number 
of visas I have allocated for those 
meeting the job creation criteria I 
have specified will be in addition to 
the world-wide levels in effect in any 
one year. I have also included the re- 
quirement set forth in S. 358 that the 
job creation, or savings, be permanent. 

Just as we have recognized the need 
for workers with special job skills to 
enter our labor force to help keep our 
Nation competitive, I am persuaded 
that we should make some provision 
on a limited basis for those whose in- 
dustry and initiative have enabled 
them to amass capital to invest in our 
country and whose capital will create 
new jobs and opportunities for Ameri- 
can workers. I am further persuaded 
that entrepreneurs will bring a new vi- 
tality and know-how to American in- 
dustry and will help those areas in the 
United States needing new economic 
opportunities to develop them. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that 
the House will act on S. 358 early in 
this session so that work can be com- 
pleted on this very important part of 
the comprehensive revision of immi- 
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gration law the Congress began several 
years ago. I hope the provisions in S. 
358 and this free-standing bill which I 
am introducing today will help focus 
debate on the need for a new inde- 
pendent category and the need to 
make changes in our current policies 
to provide for those who would bring 
business acumen and talent to this 
country just as we do for those who 
have particular labor skills in short 
supply those who have achieved a cer- 
tain level of education. 


By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself 
and Mr. MCCLURE): 

S. 2088. A bill to amend the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act to extend 
the authority for titles I and II, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

ENERGY POLICY AND CONSERVATION ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, our 
Nation's dependence on foreign oil is 
large and growing. We are now import- 
ing some 77.6 million barrels a day, 
which is 44 percent of our consump- 
tion. By the year 2010, Mr. President, 
we will be importing two-thirds of our 
foreign oil. 

Mr. President, the strategic petrole- 
um reserve is the one part of our 
energy policy on which almost every- 
one agrees. It is our first line of de- 
fense against imports. Mr. President, 
we have had a policy of having 90 days 
of imports in the strategic petroleum 
reserve. 

Unfortunately, today, with only 580 
million barrels in the strategic petrole- 
um reserve, it is well less than a 90-day 
supply. In fact, the 750 million goal 
presently allowed by law would not 
equal the 90-day supply. 

Mr. President, I am, therefore, intro- 
ducing a bill today to expand the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve to 1 billion 
barrels, which will be a 90-day supply. 

The message from DOE, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is do not worry, be happy with a 
smaller SPR, a weaker insurance 
policy, a shorter lifeline for this coun- 
try if oil supplies are threatened. 

We cannot have that, Mr. President. 
We must have the full 90-day supply, 
and this bill, which I am introducing 
today, will give us the full billion bar- 
rels of oil, the full 90-day supply 
which this country needs. 

Our domestic supplies are dropping 
precipitously. Our consumption is 
going up quickly and the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve is our last line of de- 
fense against imported oil. 


By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for him- 
self, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
Bumpers, Mr. Pryor, Mr. 
Sasser, Mr. BREAUX, Mr. KOHL, 
Mr. Kasten, and Mr. JOHN- 
STON): 

S. 2089. A bill to require the Director 
of the Geological Survey to conduct a 
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study of the water quality of the Mis- 
sissippi River; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER WATER STUDY ACT 

e Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce the Mississippi 
River Water Study Act of 1990. The 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
U.S. Geological Survey to undertake a 
special 2-year study of the water qual- 
ity of the Mississippi River. 

The Ojibwa Indians appropriately 
named it the Misisipi which means 
great river. Water from 31 States flows 
into the Gulf of Mexico through the 
Mississippi River Basin. The river 
empties an average of more than 
150,000 cubic feet of water per second 
into the gulf. That’s about 1% times 
the discharge of the St. Lawrence, 8 
times that of the Rhine and 30 times 
that of the Thames. 

Each year millions of people use the 
Mississippi for recreation, swimming, 
boating, fishing, and hunting. The 
Upper Mississippi River alone—that 
portion above the Mississippi-Ohio 
River junction—has 200 boat harbors, 
445 water recreation sites and a total 
recreation value of approximately 
$700 million. Also, some 70 cities draw 
their water from the Mississippi. Yet, 
little is known about the quality of 
water which flows through this great 
river system, especially the portion 
north of St. Louis. 

Mr. President, the first order of busi- 
ness for the Water Study Act should 
be to study the Mississippi River as a 
source of drinking water. The Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries are the source 
of 23 percent of the public surface- 
water supplies for the United States. 
Many cities in the 10 States that 
border it derive their water from the 
river. Several recent local studies have 
indicated that the water supplies 
drawn directly from the Mississippi, 
and those derived indirectly by pump- 
ing water from adjacent aquifers, 
carry a host of contaminants. And 
while a study of these contaminants 
does not in itself allow us to quantify 
the health threat associated with 
drinking water—because it generally 
undergoes treatment before delivery 
to customers—such a study does repre- 
sent the first step in understanding 
the potential threat. 

The act would also address the envi- 
ronmental impact upon fish, birds, and 
other wildlife, that habitate the Mis- 
sissippi. Wildlife, as well as surround- 
ing vegetation, relies on water from 
the river for survival. Many animals 
have the tendency to accumulate cer- 
tain toxic substances in their tissue. 
This is known as biomagnification. 
The result of this process is that the 
tissue of the animal can have concen- 
tration of the contaminant that are 
hundreds or thousands of times great- 
er than that in the water. This is one 
reason we need to know about con- 
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taminants in the river even if they are 
considerably lower than drinking 
water standards or health advisory 
levels. 

This act would prove vital towards 
estimating the environmental health 
of the ever- important Mississippi. The 
quality of the water in the Mississippi 
River serves as a kind of national 
report card, a much-needed standard 
considering the fact that the river 
drains about 40 percent of the United 
States, the heartland of our Nation. It 
is an area that produces a substantial 
amount of our agricultural and indus- 
trial output. Over the past two dec- 
ades Congress had enacted significant 
environmental legislation, and great 
effort and expenditures have been 
made by Government and the private 
sector. Much progress has been made. 
However, there still exists a number of 
threats to the water quality of the 
river. 

The contaminants in the Mississippi 
River come from our homes and busi- 
nesses, industries, agriculture, runoff 
from city streets, natural sources, and 
some are carried into the Mississippi 
watershed through the air. By measur- 
ing what flows down the river, dis- 
solves in the water, attaches to sedi- 
ment particles, or incorporates in the 
tissue of a plant or animal, we have 
the capability of identifying where our 
society is failing to meet the challenge 
of environmental management. This 
can help us set priorities for future 
controls. 

We cannot solve our remaining 
water-quality problems overnight. 
Therefore, we need to know what to 
emphasize. Where do we start? Indus- 
try? Agriculture? Urban runoff? Mu- 
nicipal treatment plants, or some 
other sources? 

The U.S. Geological Survey, Mr. 
President, is well suited to do such an 
assessment of the water quality of the 
Mississippi. Among its many scientific 
programs, the Survey has a responsi- 
bility to assess water resources in 
terms of both quantity and quality, 
and to improve our understanding of 
the impacts of human activities and 
natural phenomena on hydrologic sys- 
tems. The Survey does this to provide 
water managers and policymakers at 
the Federal, State, and local levels 
with the information base for making 
the best possible environmental man- 
agement decisions. The Survey is a 
fact finding organization, rather than 
one which is charged with enforcing 
laws or developing resources. Because 
it does not have either of these re- 
sponsibilities, the Survey is able to 
provide highly objective and reliable 
analyses. 

This bill instructs the Survey to 
carry out its study in consultation 
with three other agencies that have 
expertise and responsibility related to 
the river: First, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, which has a responsibility for 
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endangered species and the national 
system of refuges, and has consider- 
able expertise in the sampling and in- 
terpretation of data on contaminants 
in animal tissue; second, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, which has 
responsibility for the enforcement of 
the key statutes aimed at protecting 
the quality of river water and human 
health as it relates to drinking water. 
EPA also has expertise in environmen- 
tal chemistry and toxicity that can be 
very valuable to a study such as this; 
and, third, the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers, which has the responsibility 
for the navigation and flood control 
facilities along the river. As a part of 
this responsibility, the corps must take 
care of dredging the river and safely 
disposing of the dredge spoil. It also 
has expertise relating to contaminants 
in river sediments and the movement 
of contaminants between the water 
and the sediments. 

Now is the time to begin this study 
because the Survey has recently been 
refining techniques for data collection 
and laboratory analyses designed for 
just such an assessment. Since 1987, 
the Survey has been working from St. 
Louis to the mouth of the Mississip- 
pi—including several of the major trib- 
utaries—collecting water and sediment 
samples and analyzing them for 
metals, organic chemicals—including 
pesticides and their breakdown prod- 
ucts—and for sediment. The study pro- 
posed by this bill would extend the 
work of the Survey to include the 
entire river from the headwaters at 
Lake Itasca in Minnesota to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and lead to an overall as- 
sessment document in October 1992. 

Mr. President, the issue of water 
quality in the Mississippi River is of 
the greatest importance to our Nation. 
If we are to make the right choices 
about future measures to improve the 
quality of this valuable resource, we 
must have an accurate assessment of 
its present status. I urge my colleagues 
to work with me to see that such a 
study begins as soon as possible. 


By Mr. GLENN: 

S. 2090. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to make 
changes to the earned income tax 
credit to provide equitable treatment 
for military families overseas and to 
clarify and improve current law; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

CORRECTING AN INEQUITY IN THE FEDERAL 
INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF CERTAIN MILI- 
TARY MEMBERS 

e Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I am in- 

troducing today a bill that would 

amend the Internal Revenue Code of 

1986 to correct an inequity in the Fed- 

eral income tax treatment of certain 

military members who are assigned 
outside of the United States and to 
clarify and improve current law. 

Under current tax law, low-income 
families with children are authorized 
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an indexed, refundable income tax 
credit. The maximum annual amount 
of this credit in 1989 was $910. For 
1990, it will be $953.40. This maximum 
is reduced at a rate of 10 percent of 
earned income over $10,730. 

The current construction of the law 
is such that only low-income families 
with children in the United States are 
eligible for this credit. Therefore, 
about 25,000 military personnel, who 
are assigned outside of the United 
States, who would otherwise be eligi- 
ble for this tax credit, are being denied 
this credit solely because they are as- 
signed outside of the United States. 

All of these military personnel are 
young, junior enlisted members who 
are struggling to make ends meet. 
Most of these young men and women 
are on their first assignment outside 
of the United States and are experi- 
encing for the first time the added fi- 
nancial burdens of being assigned to a 
foreign country where up-front hous- 
ing costs and currency fluctuations 
put a squeeze on their pocketbooks. 
When you place on top of this the loss 
of the earned income tax credit be- 
cause of their assignment outside of 
the United States, the squeeze is made 
worse. 

Let me give you an example of what 
I mean. A married E-3—a private first 
class in the Army, a seaman in the 
Navy, an airman first class in the Air 
Force, or a lance corporal in the 
Marine Corps—with less than 2 years 
of service who has a dependent child 
and household in the United States 
would pay no Federal income tax. But 
this same individual, because he or she 
is eligible for the earned income tax 
credit, would receive a payment of 
about $450 a year. This same individ- 
ual, if he or she is assigned outside of 
the United States, would not be eligi- 
ble for this credit, and therefore lose 
about $450 a year because of being as- 
signed outside of the United States. 

I believe all of my colleagues can see 
the inequity involved here. I don't 
think that 25,000 out of the 115,000 
military families who earn incomes 
that would otherwise qualify for 
earned income tax credit should be 
denied this credit when they are re- 
quired by our Government to serve 
outside of the United States. 

The Department of Defense has rec- 
ognized this inequity and attempted to 
correct it last year by proposing legis- 
lation almost identical to the bill I am 
introducing. I understand that, be- 
cause the legislation was submitted 
near the close of the legislative session 
last year, and because of the agree- 
ment between the legislative branches 
and the administration that the final 
budget reconciliation would be free of 
any items unrelated to deficit reduc- 
tion, that it was not acted on. I believe 
the legislation was considered to be 
meritorious at the time so my purpose 
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in introducing this bill is to expedite 
the action this year. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
^n Manpower and Personnel of the 
Committee on Armed Services, I want 
to say that our military personnel are 
going through a very uncertain period 
of time. The amended defense budget 
for fiscal year 1991 proposes a reduc- 
tion in military strength by 91,400 
over the next 2 years. The reduction 
will require our military personnel to 
work harder and at the same time 
accept a more austere compensation 
and benefits package. So it is incum- 
bent on all of us to do what we can to 
ameliorate some of this. 

From a budget standpoint, the bill I 
am introducing is budget neutral. The 
revenue loss of including military per- 
sonnel assigned outside of the United 
States under the eligibility criteria for 
earned income tax credit would be 
offset by clarifying language in the 
bill that would include the value of 
Government quarters for those who 
reside in them in the calculation of 
earned income. In the past the treat- 
ment of the value of Government pro- 
vided housing was inconsistent, result- 
ing in substantial overpayments. 

Mr. President, the bill I am introduc- 
ing, corrects an inequity for those mili- 
tary families most in need in our mili- 
tary establishment. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in support of this 
legislation.e 


By Mr. BUMPERS (for himself 
and Mr. REID): 

S. 2093. A bill to amend the Federal 
Election Campaign Act to exclude 
from the definition of "independent 
expenditures" those expenditures that 
are not truly independent of the legis- 
lative process; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

INDEPENDENT CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be joined by my colleagues 
Senators BoREN, REID, BRYAN, and 
CRANSTON in introducing legislation 
today that will severely limit the use 
of independent expenditures in Feder- 
al election campaigns. According to 
records at the Federal Election Com- 
mission, so-called independent expend- 
itures in congressional races in the 
1988 election cycle totaled $7 and $14.1 
million in the campaign for President. 
I am greatly concerned about the per- 
nicious influence of these expendi- 
tures in Federal campaigns in the last 
several years and believe that their 
continued, unchecked use will be ex- 
tremely detrimental to our election 
process. 

Let me put the legislation in con- 
text. Under current law, expenditures 
made expressly to advocate the elec- 
tion or defeat of a clearly identified 
candidate, where they are made with- 
out prior consultation or cooperation 
with any candidate, are independent 
expenditures. The Supreme Court 
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stated in Buckley versus Valeo that in- 
dependent expenditures receive the 
constitutional protection of free 
speech, and thus are not subject to 
dollar limits, because they are made 
"totally independently" of the candi- 
date and his campaign, thus alleviat- 
ing the danger that they will be given 
as a quid pro quo for improper com- 
mitments from the candidate." (424 
U.S. 1, 47 (1976).) 

In the absence of total independ- 
ence, an expenditure made in support 
of a candidate constitutes a contribu- 
tion limited to amounts specified 
under section 315 of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act (2 U.S.C. section 
441a). Any contact or coordination 
with the candidate or campaign will 
destroy the requisite independence of 
the activity, and thus subject the ex- 
penditure to these limits. 

In many campaigns, and most re- 
cently during the 1988 elections, this 
standard of independence has been 
shamelessly abused by political com- 
mittees which are organized as sepa- 
rate segregated funds of organizations 
with active lobbying programs. In 
these situations, staff and members of 
an affiliated lobbying organization de- 
velop close working relationships with 
Members of Congress, particularly 
those who sit on committees with sub- 
stantive jurisdiction over the organiza- 
tion’s key issues. It is highly likely, if 
not inevitable, that in the course of 
their lobbying meetings conversations 
about the upcoming election and the 
member's campaign occur. 

At election time the affiliated politi- 
cal committee then assists the very 
same members who have been sup- 
portive of its lobbying agenda by 
making independent expenditures in 
support of their campaigns. This 
degree of coordination and consulta- 
tion prior to making an independent 
expenditure is clearly violative of the 
standard of total independence. 

For example, take the case of a neck 
and neck race for the Senate. In the 
last week of the campaign before the 
election, a well-financed political com- 
mittee places hundreds of thousands 
of dollars into media advertisements in 
opposition to one of the candidates 
whose stated position on several issues 
is viewed as infavorable by the PAC. 
The other candidate’s position on 
these same issues is, not so coinciden- 
tally, supported by the PAC. The ads 
are seen by millions of local voters and 
the candidate attacked in the ads has 
little or no time or money to respond 
to this media blitz. He loses the race 
by only a few thousand votes, un- 
doubtedly the victim of these inde- 
pendent” expenditures by the political 
committee. That PAC now has helped 
to place their favored candidate in 
office, one who is sympathetic to the 
issues they support. Should this last 
minute spending in amounts often ex- 
ceeding $1 million be allowed? Are 
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these expenditures the type of spend- 
ing envisioned by the Supreme Court 
in Buckley? I believe the answer to 
both questions is clearly no. 

The Supreme Court emphasized 
that the expenditure must be given 
with no prior consultation or arrange- 
ment with the candidate in order to 
avoid any political quid pro quo which 
may arise in the form of campaign 
support in return for legislative access 
and favor. Clearly, the dual relation- 
ship that a political committee and its 
affiliated lobbying organization cre- 
ates with a current or potential office- 
holder, by requesting support for its 
legislative agenda and providing finan- 
cial support for the candidates’ elec- 
tion, establishes precisely the quid pro 
quo that must be avoided. 

My legislation is simple. It will 
amend the definition of independent 
expenditure under the act to prohibit 
a political committee which is tied to 
an organization that lobbies Congress, 
from making expenditures defined as 
independent. More formally stated, a 
political committee could not claim in- 
dependence for any expenditures if 
the committee is directly or indirectly 
organized, financed, controlled or ad- 
ministered by a connected organiza- 
tion which is required to register, or 
which pays for the services of a person 
required to register under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act. 

If Congress is truly interested in en- 
acting campaign finance reform legis- 
lation, and God knows I hope we are, I 
urge my colleagues to support this leg- 
islation, which I believe to be an inte- 
gral part of any serious effort at cam- 
paign finance reform. 

In closing, Mr. President, I have la- 
bored long and hard over this legisla- 
tion and I am not absolutely positive 
but I am absolutely secure in the 
belief that this will meet the Buckley 
versus Valeo test and is constitutional. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, in the past 
year, I've come to this floor and talked 
about the need for campaign finance 
reform. Again and again, I urged us to 
do something. Now is the time. 

Today, my distinguished colleague 
from Arkansas, Senator DALE BUMP- 
ERS, has introduced legislation to limit 
independent expenditures. 

I am a cosponsor of this bill because 
it does something to counter the single 
most important problem in campaign 
spending today. 

Independent expenditures allow in- 
dividuals or groups to spend as much 
money as they want for advertise- 
ments, direct mail, and other efforts 
on behalf of a candidate. 

As long as they don't coordinate 
their activities with a candidate or the 
campaign, they are free to spend un- 
limited amounts of money. They are 
merely exercising their freedom of 
speech. 
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But I believe that most independent 
expenditures are not truly independ- 
ent. They operate in accordance with a 
slightly skewed version of freedom. 

This kind of freedom allows an indi- 
vidual like Donald Trump to spend $2 
million of his own money—to ensure 
that his candidate wins the mayoral 
race in New York City. 

This kind of freedom allows political 
action committees to elude Federal 
election laws. 

It is a freedom that has contributed 
to an increase of 1,000 percent in inde- 
pendent expenditures since 1976. One 
of the more prominent players to exer- 
cise this freedom was the National 
Conservative Political Action Commit- 
tee, led by the late Terry Dolan. In a 
1980 interview with the Washington 
Post, Mr. Dolan cut to the essence of 
how independent expenditures can 
change the political landscape. He 
said: 

Groups like ours are potentially very dan- 
gerous to the political process. We could be 
a menace, yes. Ten independent expenditure 
groups, for example, could amass this great 
amount of money and defeat the point of 
accountability in politics. We could say 
whatever we want about an opponent of a 
Senator Smith and the Senator wouldn't 
have to say anything. A group like ours 
could lie through its teeth and the candi- 
date it helps stays clean. 

Unfortunately, Terry Dolan's words 
were not much of an exaggeration. His 
prophecy is coming true. 

Mr. Dolan's words should strongly 
persuade us to limit independent ex- 
penditures. Mr. Dolan openly taunted 
and belittled the FEC. He said the 
loophole allowing unlimited independ- 
ent expenditures enabled groups like 
his to “gleefully spend millions.” 

When that much money is being 
spent, I find it hard to fathom that 
there is absolutely no coordination or 
contact between the organization 
doling out the millions and the candi- 
date or campaign who benefits from 
those expenditures. 

Mr. Dolan was not ashamed to show 
up our campaign finance system for 
the fiasco that it has become. 

He thought the whole thing was one 
big joke played on the FEC. But it is 
not funny. Not in the least. 

I, for one, am ashamed that our 
country, the birthplace of democracy, 
can tolerate a practice that is tanta- 
mount to buying elections. 

In 1984, the Supreme Court heard a 
ease involving Mr. Dolan’s National 
Conservative PAC and the FEC. The 
Court asserted that the only compel- 
ling governmental interest in restrict- 
ing campaign finances is the preven- 
tion of corruption and the appearance 
of corruption. 

If that’s the case, Mr. President, we 
have a compelling reason for action. 

The Congress must begin restricting 
independent expenditures, thereby re- 
storing our democratic campaign prac- 
tices to a clean, fair, high ground. 
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Senator Bumpers’ legislation is a 
critical step in this direction. I encour- 
age my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting this significant legislation. 

But I must emphasize that this legis- 
lation is only a first step toward ad- 
dressing the numerous problems 
plaguing our campaign finance system. 

Senator McCOoNNELL and I have in- 
troduced the Federal Election En- 
forcement Act which will provide the 
FEC with the authority and resources 
required to do its job. 

My bil will help guarantee that 
campaigns in this country follow the 
letter and spirit of the law. If they do 
not, they will be quickly judged guilty 
of violations and penalized with more 
than a mere slap on the wrist and 
paltry fine. 

It is time that the FEC gains the re- 
spect and power that the institution 
needs. 

We must also require disclosure of 
independent expenditures. The bill in- 
troduced today helps tighten the defi- 
nition of independent expenditures, 

But we must additionally ensure 
that voters be made aware when orga- 
nizations or individuals spend vast 
sums of money to support or oppose à 
candidate. 

In Nevada, nobody was aware that 
the half a million dollars' worth of ad- 
vertising on the social security issue 
was spent by an organization repre- 
senting foreign car dealers. 

Nobody was aware that an independ- 
ent group—with no direct relation to 
social security—was the source of the 
media blitz. 

I am a strong advocate of freedom of 
speech, but we must find a way to bal- 
ance this right of free expression with 
the right of all Americans to partici- 
pate in a fair, honest campaign proc- 
ess. 

Other elements of the proposal I will 
endorse include stipulations for broad- 
cast discounts within election time- 
frames, and restrictions to address 
bundling and the millionaire's loop- 
hole. 

The bill introduced by Senator 
Bumpers today is an important step— 
but only a first step—toward rectifying 
the credibility and viability of our Na- 
tion's campaign finance laws and—ulti- 
mately—our democratic electoral proc- 
ess. 


By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 2094. A bill entitled the "Eastern 
European Democracy and Free Market 
Act of 1990"; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EASTERN EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY AND FREE 
MARKET ACT OF 1990 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today, I 
am introducing legislation to imple- 
ment the President's proposed pro- 
gram of assistance to the emerging de- 
mocracies of Eastern Europe—as out- 
lined in his recently submitted budget. 
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Yesterday, I expressed some chagrin 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
intended to move tomorrow to 
markup—without any real hearing, or 
serious consideration—a Senate Demo- 
crat proposal on this same issue. I 
noted then that the President's pro- 
posal had not yet even been presented 
in legislative form. 

Today, I have received some indica- 
tion—which I hope will soon be con- 
firmed—that the foreign relations 
markup has been postponed until 
after the recess. As everyone knows, 
providing aid to the emerging democ- 
racies of Eastern Europe is a matter of 
the highest priority. As far as I know, 
it is not a partisan concern. It is one 
we all want to support. It is one that 
the American people have mixed feel- 
ings on. 

In fact, I was surprised by a survey 
of the New York Times, I think, about 
10 days ago which indicated only 
about 38 percent of the American 
people even wanted to give any aid to 
Eastern Europe. The bottomline in 
foreign aid is not popular. We have a 
pretty big foreign aid program now. 
Many Americans think we ought to 
take a look at that foreign aid pro- 
gram before we start making it bigger 
to see if there is not some way to 
obtain some money from what we give 
international agencies or what we give 
around the world—to see if we cannot 
obtain some money from that particu- 
lar pot. 

I am pleased that the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia, the President pro tem- 
pore, Senator Byrp, indicated today 
that he agreed with me that we ought 
to take a look at foreign aid. There 
ought to be some way to save enough 
money in what we send in foreign aid 
to take care of the initial needs of the 
emerging democracies and also to take 
care of some 31 countries who have 
been receiving some aid from the 
United States. 

We are going to have either reduced 
aid or zero aid because of all the ear- 
marking we now find in the foreign aid 
program. I share the view expressed 
by the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. Obviously, the Con- 
gress does have a say in how we spend 
money. Obviously, the Congress is 
going to reserve some right to desig- 
nate certain countries and certain 
amounts. But on the other hand, the 
President should have some flexibility 
in the event of some emergency. These 
are almost emergencies. Nobody knew 
when we left here last November we 
were going to have all of these new 
emerging democracies. The President 
ought to be in the position, whether 
he be a Democrat or Republican, to re- 
spond quickly with appropriate relief, 
aid, call it what you will. 
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So it seems to me this is a priority. 
There ought to be hearings. It ought 
to be thought through sensibly. I 
think there is a feeling on the part of 
the American people—and I might say 
some of the recipient nations, whether 
it be Czechoslovakia, Romania, Bul- 
garia, East Germany, or any of the 
other emerging democracies. They are 
not looking for welfare. They prefer 
investment, as Lech Walesa told us in 
a joint meeting in Congress not too 
long ago. 

They are looking for American in- 
vestment. I am not certain there is 
enough money available. I am not cer- 
tain our taxpayers are willing to spend 
enough money to start some massive 
foreign aid program that is going to 
continue forever or at least in the 
foreseeable future. 

And, on foreign policy especially, we 
should give due consideration to the 
recommendations of the President of 
the United States—who, according to 
the Constitution, has principal respon- 
sibility for formulating and conduct- 
ing our foreign policy. 

So I welcome the apparent deci- 
sion—I hope it is a real decision—of 
the Democratic majority on the com- 
mittee to postpone its markup, give 
the President an opportunity to 
present his proposal, and give the com- 
mittee time to consider it in a rational, 
nonpartisan fashion. 

I might also point out the Secretary 
of State is not even in the country. He 
is engaged in very important meetings 
in the Soviet Union with Secretary 
Shevardnadze. It is another reason I 
am pleased that it has been postponed. 
I hope that is true. It should be post- 
poned. 

Mr. President, the President’s pack- 
age which I have forwarded author- 
ized $300 million in fiscal year 1991 to 
assist the emerging democracies of 
Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia. 

It lays out sound policy outlines—es- 
pecially in mandating that the aid 
should be used exclusively to encour- 
age democratization and free enter- 
prise economics. In other words, do 
not pour it into some pit and initiate 
some welfare program in some country 
we are going to have to continue time 
after time after time; that we are 
going to continue such aid only so long 
as the recipient countries continue to 
make progress toward those goals. 
That is a market economy, democracy, 
all the things we hope for—as long as 
they maintain friendly relations with 
the United States. If that ceases, then 
the aid ceases. 

In other words, this is not aid tossed 
into a vacuum—but tied to specific 
policy objectives. 

The bill will make the emerging de- 
mocracies eligible for GSP and OPIC 
benefits—consistent with their com- 
mitment to democracy and free enter- 
prise. 
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It mandates reporting that will keep 
the Congress informed about progress 
toward achieving our policy goals— 
without imposing a massive new re- 
porting burden on the executive 
branch. 

Mr. President, I have pressed the ad- 
ministration to prepare this legislation 
as quickly as possible. I endorse its 
goals and provisions, and hope that it 
will serve as the basis of our legislative 
action. 

But—as I said in my statement of 
yesterday—good foreign policy almost 
has to be nonpartisan foreign policy. I 
do not regard the administration’s pro- 
posal as the last, or the only word— 
any more than I regard the Senate 
Democrat proposal as the last or the 
only word. 

So I hope we will go forward in 
prompt, but prudent, consideration of 
this issue—taking into account all re- 
sponsible proposals—and that, finally, 
we will fashion a nonpartisan package 
that will enjoy overwhelming support 
in the Congress. 

That is the way our foreign policy 
ought to work—especially on an issue 
as important as that of the emerging 
democracies of Eastern Europe. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the bill I am introducing, including a 
section-by-section analysis, be included 
in the RECORD. 

I encourage all Senators to review 
the legislation and to review the sec- 
tion-by-section analysis, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill and 
the section-by-section analysis be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2094 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION L SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Eastern Eu- 
ropean Democracy and Free Market Act of 
1990". 

SEC, 2. FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF POLICY, 

(a) REASONS FOR ASSISTANCE.—The Con- 
gress finds as follows: 

(1) A new era has begun in Eastern 
Europe and Yugoslavia. The year 1989 wit- 
nessed a great revolution, that is still con- 
tinuing, in which Eastern European coun- 
tries took the first steps toward establishing 
democratic institutions and market-oriented 
economies. 

(2) The pivotal events of the past year 
validate the longstanding goals of United 
States policy and the principles of freedom 
and opportunity upon which it is based. 

(3) The countries of Eastern Europe and 
Yugoslavia are now in a critical period of 
transition as they seek to transform the 
promise of the revolution into the reality of 
enduring, democratic societies. 

(4) The success of independent, democrat- 
ic governments and the establishment of 
free, market-oriented economies in Eastern 
Europe and Yugoslavia is in the national in- 
terest of the United States. 

(5) In order to further the political, eco- 
nomic, and social democratization processes 
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in Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia, the 
United States should provide assistance 
which would support the efforts of these 
countries to join the world community as 
democratic, self-reliant, and economically 
secure countries. 

(b) STATEMENT OF Poricy.—lt is the the 
Sense of the Congress that the policy of the 
United States to facilitate the reintegration 
of Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia into the 
community of democratic nations and to 
end the artificial division of Europe. In fur- 
therance of this objective, the United States 
should provide and expand assistance to the 
countries of Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia 
to the extent that such countries are taking 
steps toward— 

(1) political pluralism, based on progress 
toward free and fair elections and an end to 
the monopoly of the communist party; 

(2) economic reform, based on progress 
toward the emergency of a market-oriented 
economy with a substantial private sector; 

(3) respect for human rights, including 
the right to emigrate; and 

(4) a willingness to build a friendly rela- 
tionship with the United States. 

(c) EXTRAORDINARY NATURE OF ASSIST- 
ANCE.— The Congress recognizes that— 

(1) change is occurring quickly but un- 
evenly in Yugoslavia and the individual 
countries of Eastern Europe, and it has not 
been possible, and will not be possible, to 
anticipate with certainty how United States 
assistance would best serve to facilitate the 
political and economic democratization 
processes in Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia; 

(2) the pace of events in Eastern Europe 
and Yugoslavia requires that the President 
have the ability to provide United States as- 
sistance and resources expeditiously if the 
United States is to be able to influence 
events as they occur; 

(3) the ability of the United States to par- 
ticipate effectively in the rebuilding of East- 
ern Europe and Yugoslavia will be directly 
related to how well United States assistance 
efforts are coordinate and integrated with 
the similar activities of friendly and allied 
donor countries, and international financial 
institutions; and 

(1) the success of United States efforts to 
encourage political, economic, and social 
change depends in large measure on provid- 
ing the President with the authority to use 
the resources available to him in those 
countries of Eastern Europe and in Yugo- 
slavia, and for activities in those countries, 
which will most effectively promote the ob- 
jectives of this Act and the Support for East 
European Democracy (SEED) Act of 1989. 
SEC. 3, BASIC OBJECTIVES. OF ASSISTANCE TO 

EASTERN EUROPE AND YUGOSLAVIA. 

(a) Bastc Oxsectives.—In furtherance of 
the policy contained in section 2 of this Act, 
assistance programs authorized by this Act 
shall have the following two interrelated 
and mutually reinforcing objectives; 

(1) PROMOTION OF DEMOCRACY.—Fostering 
political pluralism and the establishment of 
an open, accessible, fair. and predictable 
rule of law that values individual liberty 
and respect for individual property, and 
that facilitates the functioning of democrat- 
ic and free market systems. 

(2) ENCOURAGEMENT OF FREE MARKET SYS- 
TEMS.—Fostering market-oriented economies 
and free enterprise, consistent with sound 
environmental policies, thereby facilitating 
and expanding the participation of the local 
private sector in the democratization proc- 
ess and enhancing the ability of the private 
sector in the United States and other free 
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market countries to participate in that proc- 
ess, A 

(b) DEMOCRACY.—Democratic development, 
political pluralism, and respect for interna- 
tionally recognized human rights are intrin- 
sically linked to economic and social 
progress. It is in the United States interest 
and in keeping with our democratic tradi- 
tions to foster the spread of democratic 
values and aspirations and universal respect 
for civil and political liberties. While this is 
true worldwide, it is especially important in 
the newly emerging democratic nations 
within Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia. 

(1) ELABORATION OF OBJECTIVE.— Activities 
in furtherance of this objective would pro- 
mote: 

(A) the ability of all citizens to organize 
and associate freely and independently of 
government; 

(B) the ability of all citizens to speak and 
travel freely; 

(C) the right to choose freely one's gov- 
ernment, to hold that government accounta- 
ble, and to participate in political life; 

(D) the full observance of internationally 
recognized human rights; and 

(E) the growth of indigenous non-govern- 
mental organizations which are committed 
to democratic values and active in the pro- 
motion of pluralism. 

(2) TYPES OF ASSISTANCE.—In pursuing the 
above objective the President should under- 
take activities such as, but not limited to: 

(A) assisting in election activities to 
ensure open and free elections and nation- 
wide dissemination of information; 

(B) strengthening newly established 
formal democratic institutions such as 
democratically elected legislatures and local 
governments, independent judiciaries, and 
unions; 

(C) strengthening non-governmental orga- 
nizations such as professional associations, 
indigenous private voluntary organizations 
and independent institutes and foundations; 

(D) encouraging involvement of U.S. non- 
governmental agencies, foundations and in- 
stitutions to participants in promoting 
democratic pluralism within these countries; 

(E) promoting cultural and educational 
exchanges; 

(F) promoting the establishment of inde- 
pendent and pluralistic media. 

(c) FREE MARKET System.—Establishment 
of a free enterprise, market economy is a 
key component of long-term sustainable 
growth of any nation. To be sustainable, 
such economic growth also must be environ- 
mentally sound. As the Eastern European 
countries abandon government-controlled 
pricing and allocation systems, they will be 
in a position to benefit from the experience 
of the United States and other democracies 
in operating market-oriented economies. 

(1) ELABORATION OF OBJECTIVE.— Promoting 
a free market system covers a broad spec- 
trum of activities which would include: 

(A) establishing macroeconomic policies, 
legal and regulatory frameworks, and finan- 
cial institutions and markets to address the 
structural problems inhibiting the develop- 
ment of free market economies; 

(B) developing the indigenous private 
sector, mobilizing United States private 
sector investment and trade, and advancing 
United States business interests; 

(C) developing human resources required 
by free market economies; 

(D) providing interim support for the 
transition to market-oriented economic sys- 
tems through the provision of essential 
goods and services such as farm implements, 
feed grains, food assistance, and fertilizers; 
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(E) improving environmental conditions; 
and 

(F) providing for labor market reform. 

(2) TYPES OF ASSISTANCE.—In pursuing the 
above objective, the President is authorized 
to undertake such actions as: 

(A) support for International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development agreements, and 
participation in multilateral institutions and 
currency stabilization programs; 

(B) provision of Most Favored Nation 
status and eligibility under the Generalized 
System of Preferences consistent with exist- 
ing legislation; 

(C) encouragement of bilateral trade, in- 
vestment, ànd business agreements; 

(D) mobilization of capital for private 
sector investment through such vehicles as 
enterprise funds, guarantees, financial and 
capital market development; 

(E) provision of technical assistance, tech- 
nical training and scholarships in relevant 
areas such as management, banking, eco- 
nomics, accounting, and privatization; 

(F) provision of food assistance under Ag- 
ricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 and other food assistance 
programs, consistent with the need to avoid 
disincentives to domestic production and 
marketing; and 

(G) promotion of sound environmental 
policies and practices which address the 
problems of environmental pollution. 

SEC, 1. ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—In order to carry out sec- 
tion 3 of this Act to foster the transition of 
the countries of Eastern Europe and Yugo- 
slavia to a system of free market economies 
within the context of increasing political de- 
mocratization, the President is authorized 
to furnish assistance for Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, the German 
Democratic Republic, Romania, Yugoslavia, 
and any other Eastern European country 
which he determines is making significant 
progress toward achieving political plural- 
ism, economic reform, respect for human 
rights, and willingness to build a friendly re- 
lationship with the United States. Assist- 
ance authorized by this section may be fur- 
nished notwithstanding any other provision 
of law. Such assistance may include any of 
the SEED Actions contained in section 2(c) 
of the Support for East European Democra- 
cy (SEED) Act of 1989. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For programs of providing the assistance 
authorized by this section, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated to the President 
$300,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, inclusive of 
amounts authorized to be appropriated 
under the Support for East European De- 
mocracy (SEED) Act of 1989. Amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated by this subsec- 
tion are authorized to remain available until 
expended. 

(c) RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER PROVISIONS 
or Law.—(1) Such amounts as are appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1991 pursuant to the 
provisions of the Support for East European 
Democracy (SEED) Act of 1989 for SEED 
Actions for Poland and SEED Actions for 
Hungary may be used, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, for such SEED Ac- 
tions or for other assistance activities for 
Poland and Hungary (as the case may be) 
consistent with section 3 of this Act. 

(2) Of the funds appropriated by the For- 
eign Operations, Export Financing, and Re- 
lated Programs Appropriations Act, 1990, 
for Poland and Hungary, up to $4,000,000 
may be provided, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, for support for independ- 
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ent, democratic organizations and activities 
in other Eastern European countries and in 
Yugoslavia. 

SEC. 5. TRADE AND INVESTMENT. 

(a) AMENDMENT TO THE LIST OF INELIGIBLE 
CouNTRIES UNDER THE GENERALIZED SYSTEM 
OF PREFERENCES.—Subsection (b) of section 
502 of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 
2462(b) is amended by striking out 
"Czechoslovakia" and Germany (East)“ in 
the table within such subsection. 

(b) ELIGIBILITY oF EASTERN EUROPEAN 
CouNTRIES FOR OPIC Procrams.—(1) Sec- 
tion 231(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2191(2)) is amended by in- 
serting "Eastern European countries as des- 
ignated by the President, Yugoslavia, and” 
after (other than". 

(2) Section 234(g)(2) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2194(gX2)) is 
amended by inserting in the title “YUGO- 
SLAVIA, EASTERN EUROPE.“ before 
"SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA" and inserting 
"Eastern European countries designated by 
the President, Yugoslavia," before coun- 
tries in sub-Saharan Africa". 

(3) Section 239(f) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2199(f)) is 
amended by inserting "Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the German Democratic Republic, 
Romania, and such other Eastern European 
country as the President may designate," 
after Hungary.“ 

SEC. 6. PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) CoonDINATION.—It is the Sense of the 
Congress that there should continue to be a 
Special Coordination for Assistance to East- 
ern Europe and Yugoslavia whose repsonsi- 
bility should be, in part, to promote maxi- 
mum effectiveness and coordination of 
United States Government assistance pro- 
grams for Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia 
and to foster coordination of these pro- 
grams with the assistance programs of other 
countries and organizations. 

(b) AUTHORITY OF UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES.—(1) United States Govern- 
ment agencies which are authorized to pro- 
vide assistance or conduct programs for 
Poland and Hungary under the provisions 
of the Support of East European Democra- 
cy (SEED) Act of 1989, are hereby author- 
ized, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, to provide such assistance or conduct 
such programs as the President may deter- 
mine for countries in Eastern Europe or 
Yugoslavia. Any administrative authorities 
provided by the SEED Act to any such 
agency to assist that agency to carry out 
programs for Poland and Hungary shall be 
applicable for programs, as designated by 
the President, to other East European coun- 
tries or Yugoslavia. 

(2) The term "United States Government 
agencies" shall include any agency as de- 
fined in section 644(a) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2403(a)). 

(c) Private SECTOR DEVELOPMENT. -The 
President may authorize such agency or 
agencies as he may designate to develop and 
implement, in consultation with representa- 
tives of business organizations in the United 
States, programs for management and tech- 
nical assistance to governments and private 
enterprises in East European countries. 

SEC. 7. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

Not later than January 31 of each year 
(beginning in 1991) the President shall 
submit to the Congress a "Report on the 
United States Program of Support for East- 
ern Europe and Yugoslavia", Each such 
report shall describe the assistance provided 
to each Eastern European country under 
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this Act and the Support for East European 
Democracy (SEED) Act of 1989 during the 
preceding fiscal year. In addition, each such 
report shall contain an assessment of the 
progress made by each such recipient coun- 
try in— 

(1) implementing economic policies de- 
signed to promote sustainable economic 
growth, develop economic freedom, and in- 
crease opportunities for the people of that 
country; and 

(2) adopting and implementing constitu- 
baba legal, and administrative measures 
that— 

(A) affect the powers of the executive and 
legislative authorities and the independence 
of the judiciary, 

(B) affect the formation and operation of 
independent political parties, groups, asso- 
ciations, or organizations, or 

(C) affect fundamental human rights and 
civil liberties. 

SEC. 8, MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

(a) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
602 of the Support for East European De- 
mocracy (SEED) Act of 1989 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “SEED INFORMATION 
CENTER SYSTEM" from the section title and 
inserting in lieu thereof "EASTERN EUROPEAN 
BUSINESS INFORMATION CENTER"; 

(2) in subsection (a), by striking out "a 
SEED Information Center System" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "an Eastern Europe- 
an Business Information Center System"; 

(3) by striking out Government of Poland 
and the Government of Hungary" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "Governments of 
Eastern European countries and Yugoslavia, 
as designated by the President”; and 

(4) by amending subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

"(c) Location.—The Eastern European 
Business Center may be based jointly in 
Washington, the District of Columbia, the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
and the capitals of Eastern European coun- 
tries and Yugoslavia as designated by the 
President.“ 

(b) CREDIT Unions.—Paragraph (16) of 
section 107 of the Federal Credit Union Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1757) (as added by section 206 of 
the Support for East European Democracy 
(SEED) Act of 1989) is amended by striking 
out “Poland and Hungary” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Eastern European countries 
and Yugoslavia as designated by the Presi- 
dent". 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 


This section states that this Act may be 
cited as the "Eastern European Democracy 
and Free Market Act of 1990", 

SECTION 2. FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Subsection (a) of this section contains a 
statement of findings which note, in part, 
that 1989 was a watershed year in the histo- 
ry of Europe, that the countries of Eastern 
Europe and Yugoslavia are now in a critical 
period as they seek to transform the events 
of the past year into the reality of enduring. 
democratic societies, and that it is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States to pro- 
vide assistance which would support the ef- 
forts of these countries to join the world 
community as democratic, self-reliant, and 
economically secure countries. 

Subsection (b) of this section states that it 
is the policy of the United States to facili- 
tate the reintegration of Eastern Europe 
and Yugoslavia into the community of 
democratic nations and to end the artificial 
division of Europe. In furtherance of this 
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objective, assistance should be provided to 
the extent such countries are taking steps 
toward: political pluralism, economic 
reform, respect for human rights, and a will- 
ingness to build a friendly relationship with 
the United States. 

Subsection (c) of this section notes that 
the ability of the United States to partici- 
pate meaningfully, in a timely fashion, and 
cooperatively with other donors in affecting 
change in Eastern Europe will depend in 
large measure on the discretion provided to 
the President to make use of the resources 
authorized in the bill to meet the emerging 
and changing needs of the countries of East- 
ern Europe and Yugoslavia. 


SECTION 3. BASIC OBJECTIVES OF ASSISTANCE TO 
EASTERN EUROPE AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Subsection (a) of this section states that 
United States assistance efforts shall have 
two interrelated objectives: (1) promotion of 
democracy, and (2) encouragement of free 
market systems. These objectives are elabo- 
rated upon in subsections (b) and (c) of the 
bill. 

Subsection (b) of this section states that 
political pluralism, democratic development, 
and respect for human rights are intrinsical- 
ly linked to economic and social progress. In 
furtherance of this objective, the United 
States should promote, for example: the 
ability of citizens to organize and associate 
freely and to speak and travel freely, the 
right to choose freely one’s government, the 
growth of indigenous non-governmental or- 
ganizations committed to democratic values. 
In pursuing this objective, various kinds of 
assistance are enumerated including: sup- 
porting election activities, strengthening 
newly established democratic institutions, 
strengthening non-governmental organiza- 
tions such as labor unions and professional 
associations, and promoting the establish- 
ment of independent and pluralistic media. 

Subsection (c) of this section states that 
the establishment of a free enterprise, 
market economy is a key component of 
long-term sustainable growth, and that to 
be sustainable, growth must be environmen- 
tally sound. Promoting a free market system 
covers a broad spectrum of activities includ- 
ing development of appropriate policy 
frameworks, financial institutions, and mar- 
kets in order to address structural con- 
strains, mobilizing the United States private 
sector, and the private sectors of other 
countries, in support of the development 
process in Eastern Europe, providing inter- 
im inputs of commodities, and seeking to 
improve environmental conditions and 
ensure that growth occurs within an envi- 
ronmentally sound context. Assistance ac- 
tivities might include support for and par- 
ticipation in multilateral institutions and 
agreements, provision of capital for private 
sector investment, provision of technical as- 
sistance and training, promotion of specific 
activities to foster appropriate environmen- 
tal policies and practices. 


SECTION 4. ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES 


Subsection (a) of this section authorizes 
the President to provide assistance to 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
the German Democratic Republic, Roma- 
nia, Yugoslavia, and any other Eastern Eu- 
ropean country which he determines is 
making significant progress toward achiev- 
ing political pluralism, economic reform, re- 
spect for human rights, and a willingness to 
build a friendly relationship with the 
United States. Assistance is authorized to be 
provided to carry out the purposes of sec- 
tion 3 of the bill and may also be used for 
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activities contained in section 2(c) of the 
Support for East European Democracy 
(SEED) Act of 1989. 

Subsection (b) of this section authorizes 
the appropriation of $300,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

Subsection (c) of this section provides 
that amounts appropriated for fiscal year 
1991 pursuant to the authority contained in 
the Support for East European Democracy 
(SEED) Act of 1989 for Poland and for Hun- 
gary may be used for those SEED actions or 
for activities for Poland and Hungary (as 
the case may be) consistent with section 3 of 
this bill. 

Subsection (c) also provides the authority 
to use up to $4 million of funds appropri- 
ated for Poland and Hungary for fiscal year 
1990 to support democratic organizations 
and activities in other Eastern European 
countries and in Yugoslavia, 


SECTION 5. TRADE AND INVESTMENT 


Subsection (a) of this section removes 
Czechoslovakia and the German Democratic 
Republic from the list of countries ineligible 
for the Generalized System of Preferences. 
These countries may be granted GSP sub- 
ject to other statutory eligibility criteria. 

Subsection (b) of this section amends the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to provide 
eligibility for Eastern European countries 
and Yugoslavia for programs administered 
by the Overseas Private Investment Corpo- 
ration (OPIC). Section 234(g) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 refers to OPIC's 
equity program, which may be used in East- 
ern European countries as designated by the 
the President. 


SECTION 6. PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


Subsection (a) of this section expresses 
the sense of the Congress that there should 
continue to be a Special Coordinator for As- 
sistance to Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia 
in order to promote maximum effectiveness 
of United States assistance programs and 
their coordination with other donors. 

Subsection (b) of this section provides au- 
thority for any agency or department which 
was authorized to conduct programs or pro- 
vide assistance under the Support for East 
European Democracy (SEED) Act of 1989 to 
provide assistance or conduct programs, as 
the President may determine, for Eastern 
European countries and Yugoslavia, Fund- 
ing for such assistance or programs may be 
derived from funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this bill or from funds otherwise 
available to such agencies or departments. 

Subsection (c) of this section authorizes 
the President to provide management and 
technical assistance programs to govern- 
ments and small businesses in Eastern Euro- 
pean countries and Yugoslavia. 

SECTION 7. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

This section requires submission of an 
annual report on assistance activities con- 
ducted the previous year under the author- 
ity of this bill and the Support for East Eu- 
ropean Democracy (SEED) Act of 1989. 

SECTION 8. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Subsections (a) and (b) of this section 
makes certain conforming changes to cur- 
rent law to reflect the expansion of assist- 
ance programs to Yugoslavia and other 
countries in Eastern Europe in addition to 
Poland and Hungary. 


By Mr. GARN: 
S. 2096. A bill for the relief of John 
Gabriel Robledo-Gomez Dunn; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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RELIEF OF JOHN GABRIEL ROBLEDO-GOMEZ DUNN 

e Mr. GARN. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill for the relief of 
John Gabriel Robledo-Gomez Dunn of 
Brigham City, UT. 

John was born in Perera, Colombia, 
to very meager circumstances. As an 
infant this young man was deserted by 
his natural father. Although his 
mother worked very hard to support 
her family she could not provide for 
them even the most basic essentials. 
In the summer of 1987 the Dunn 
family of Brigham City, UT, heard of 
John’s situation and decided to see 
what they could do to help. With their 
sponsorship he was able to come to 
Utah to study at Box Elder High 
School on a student visa. He arrived 
malnourished and in need of a great 
deal of medical and dental care. 
Through his diligent efforts, he has 
learned English and progressed very 
well in school. He graduated from 
high school last May and is continuing 
his education at Weber State College 
in Ogden, UT. 

Once John arrived in Utah the 
Dunns realized that they wanted him 
to become a part of their family per- 
manently. This was not a new experi- 
ence for them. Richard and Deon have 
eight children. Four of the children 
were born to them and the others 
have joined their family under a varie- 
ty of special circumstances. This was 
the first time, however, that they had 
adopted a child from overseas. They 
proceeded with the adoption. When it 
became final in November 1987 they 
were excited and wanted to be certain 
that John received all the opportuni- 
ties they had provided their other 
children. They realized they needed to 
change John's immigration status 
since he was now the son of U.S. citi- 
zens. Only then did they become 
aware of the fact that the immigration 
law does not recognize the adoption of 
a child over the age of 16 as conveying 
immediate relative status to the child. 
John could not remain in the United 
States unless he was a student. 

The family was very upset and con- 
cerned. John was a part of their 
family and now there was a possibility 
he could not stay with them. Each 
family member has expressed to me 
how much they love and depend on 
John as a part of their family. John 
has expressed his desire to remain 
with his new brothers and sisters. He 
is pleased to have a new mom because 
now he has two. But perhaps his most 
telling comment was how much he was 
pleased to finally have a father. He al- 
lowed as how it wasn't always easy be- 
cause it was a new experience for him 
but was grateful for his dad and the 
lessons he was learning from him. 

This young man has made a pro- 
found impact on his family. If the let- 
ters and phone calls that have come to 
my office are any indication of his 
impact on the community, his school, 
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and his church then there is no ques- 
tion that John Robledo Dunn has 
made a very positive mark on all who 
meet him. Two of his goals in life are 
to serve his church and to get a college 
education. He has started on his edu- 
cational goal. He has recently been 
called to serve his church for the next 
2 years. He has enthusiastically ac- 
cepted. Passage of this bill would alow 
the Dunn family to remain complete 
and John to pursue his goals. I am 
confident he will be a valued addition 
to Brigham City, to Utah, and to the 
United States.e 


By Mr. PELL: 

S. 2097. A bill to promote and en- 

courage alternative nondefense uses of 
defense facilities, to provide assistance 
for the retraining of unemployed de- 
fense workers, to provide continuity of 
certain benefits for defense workers 
whose employment is terminated, and 
to provide adjustment assistance to 
communities adversely affected by the 
termination or curtailment of defense 
contracts or the closure or realign- 
ment of military installations; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
DEFENSE DIVERSIFICATION AND ADJUSTMENT ACT 
@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today the Defense Diversifi- 
cation and Adjustment Act, a bill de- 
signed to give some measure of sup- 
port to those who may be adversely ef- 
fected by reductions in defense spend- 
ing, and to assure the continuity of 
our defense industrial base. 

This bill might best be described as a 
standby program for adjustment to a 
less contentious world. Its purpose is 
to preserve the vitality of our defense 
industries by encouraging their adap- 
tation to commercial activities, and in 
the process, to maintain the well being 
of the workers and the communities 
on which those industries depend. 

It would extend the same range of 
benefits to communities and workers 
who are dependent on the economic 
activity generated by military installa- 
tions. 

Mr. President, we have only just 
begun to discuss the probable impact 
of defense cuts now being contemplat- 
ed in the wake of the recent and con- 
tinuing momentous changes in inter- 
national affairs. But every State in the 
Union is bound to be effected to some 
degree sooner or later. Even the pre- 
liminary cuts envisioned in the Presi- 
dent’s budget involve the termination 
of 20 major weapons programs at a 
projected savings of $28.2 billion be- 
tween now and 1994. 

And that is surely only a beginning, 
assuming continuation of the current 
trend of world affairs. 

In my own State of Rhode Island, 
where the Electric Boat Division of 
General Dynamics, builder of nuclear 
submarines, is the largest private 
sector employer, we must consider 
future contingencies notwithstanding 
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the fact that undersea warfare is prob- 
ably the last area where the defense 
budget should be cut. We are current- 
ly awaiting two studies mandated by 
the fiscal year 1990 Defense Authori- 
zation Act, one on the feasibility of re- 
ducing the rate of Trident submarine 
production, and the other on the im- 
plications of the START treaty for 
the size of the Trident fleet. 

The underlying rationale of the bill 
I am introducing today is that the 
Federal Government has a compelling 
obligation to mitigate economic dis- 
tress and provide adjustment assist- 
ance when such massive shifts in Gov- 
ernment spending occur as a result of 
factors which are far beyond the con- 
trol of those who are most affected. 

The main features of the bill are: 

First. A program of planning grants 
for community adjustment for local 
jurisdictions deemed likely to be ad- 
versely effected by curtailment or ter- 
mination of a contract or realignment 
of a military installation. Grants are 
limited to $250,000 and must cover 
specified matters, such as alternate 
uses of existing defense plants, maxi- 
mized use of the existing workforce, 
and retraining of workers. 

Second. Adjustment assistance for 
workers laid off due to curtailment or 
termination of a contract, or realign- 
ment of a military installation. Bene- 
fits include maintenance of health in- 
surance for two years, retraining and 
reimbursement for relocation charges. 

Third. Corporate planning for alter- 
nate use of defense plants. This provi- 
sion simply requires defense contrac- 
tors to set aside a modest one-tenth of 
1 percent of their gross defense reve- 
nues up to a ceiling of $500,000 to es- 
tablish a planning office for corporate 
diversification. The bill specifies that 
the office should consider such factors 
as alternate commercial uses of the fa- 
cility and the prospects for retraining, 
and, if necessary retraining, the labor 
force. This requirement would not 
apply to companies with less than $15 
million in annual defense revenues. 
And the bill includes an incentive pro- 
vision which would reward contractors 
who successfully comply by exempting 
them from other financing provisions 
of the bill. 

Fourth. A partial self-financing 
mechanism through the establishment 
of a defense adjustment trust fund. 
The fund would be sustained in part 
by deposits from two sources: First, a 
Treasury deposit of 10 percent of the 
projected peace dividend savings re- 
sulting from the cancellation or termi- 
nation of defense contracts or closure 
of bases in each fiscal year; and 
second, a deposit of 1 percent of each 
defense contractor’s gross revenues 
from new contracts, subject to waiver 
in whole or in part if the contractor 
has demonstrated a successful record 
of having diversified under a prior 
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contract termination, with resulting 
stability of employment. The bill au- 
thorizes appropriated funds as may be 
necessary to make up the difference 
between the costs and the contribu- 
tions. 

I have no illusions about the fact 
that some of these provisions will not 
be embraced by defense contractors, 
some of whom have been portrayed in 
the public press as being opposed to 
the idea of diversification. But the bill 
I am proposing seeks to address larger 
questions of public interest, not the 
least of which is the preservation of 
the defense industrial base of which 
these very contractors are a vital part. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would note 
that the legislation I am introducing 
derives in part from bills introduced in 
the House by Congressmen GEJDENSON 
and WEIss, and I commend them both 
for their substantial contributions to 
this important matter. One notable 
area in which our approaches differ is 
in administration of the bill; I have 
opted for a minimum of new mecha- 
nisms, utilizing instead existing chan- 
nels of government to the maximum 
extent. 

The important underlying theme 
which I believe we are all seeking to 
address is the need for creative re- 
sponses to a prospective economic 
vacuum, which is not addressed could 
vitiate many of the benefits we could 
derive from some of the most positive 
historical developments in the 20th 
century. I hope the bill I am offering 
today will be a constructive contribu- 
tion to that process.e 


By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself, 
Mr. DoLE, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN, Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. 
PRYOR): 

S. 2098. A bill to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act to provide 
Medicare coverage of erythropoietin 
when self-administered; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

HOME DIALYSIS EQUITY ACT 

e Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today, with Senator DOLE, 
and Senators ROCKEFELLER, DUREN- 
BERGER, MOYNIHAN, REIGLE, and PRYOR, 
the Home Dialysis Equity Act of 1990, 
which would make an important new 
medical treatment for anemia avail- 
able to beneficiaries of the Medicare 
End Stage Renal Disease [ESRD] Pro- 
gram, without regard to whether they 
receive dialysis services at home or in 
a facility. 

With this treatment, the patient re- 
ceives periodic doses of recombinant 
human erythropoietin, known com- 
mercially as Epogen, which is biologi- 
cally indistinguishable from the sub- 
stance produced by the body to stimu- 
late the growth of red blood cells. 

Because this substance is normally 
produced by the kidneys, individuals 
with chronic renal failure frequently 
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lack a sufficient natural supply of it. 
This deficiency leads to anemia, which 
may impair the patient's ability to 
lead a productive life. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has already approved the use of 
Epogen for the treament of anemia in 
patients with chronic renal failure, 
and the Medicare Program covers this 
treatment when it is administered by a 
health care professional in a hospital, 
a doctor's office, or a dialysis facility. 

As a general rule, however, Medicare 
does not pay for a drug or biological 
that is furnished "incident to" a physi- 
cian's services if the substance is self- 
administered. 

Because of this limitation in current 
law, many patients who receive dialy- 
sis services at home must, at the 
present time, travel to a doctor's office 
or a dialysis facility an average of 
three times a week to receive Epogen. 
In many cases, the destination is dis- 
tant, and the patient is weak. 

This frustrates two of the primary 
objectives of the ESRD Program: per- 
mitting patients to dialyze at home 
and promoting lives that are as normal 
and productive as possible. 

Although anema may also be treated 
through blood transfusions or the use 
of androgenic steroids, both of these 
treatments pose risks that Epogen 
does not. 

Transfusions may expose a patient 
to infectious agents in the blood 
supply; they may stimulate the devel- 
opment of antibodies that preclude a 
kidney transplant; and repeated trans- 
fusions may lead to iron overload. An- 
drogens have some of the same ad- 
verse effect as anabolic steroids. 

These complications exact a toll 
from the patient and impose addition- 
al costs on the Medicare Program as 
well. 

The bill I am introducing today 
would not eliminate the general re- 
striction on self-administered drugs 
under Medicare law. It would simply 
create a special exception for one form 
of treatment. This has been done once 
before in the case of blood clotting 
factors for hemophilia patients. 

The legislation would also minimize 
the effects of a potentially costly 
anomaly in current Medicare reim- 
bursement policy regarding Epogen. 

While Medicare has established a 
flat $40 payment per Epogen treat- 
ment in a dialysis facility, it will pay 
the reasonable charge for the drug 
when it is administered in a physi- 
cian's office. At current market prices, 
the reasonable charge for an average 
dosage of Epogen would be approxi- 
mately $60. 

The bill would permit dialysis facili- 
ties furnishing home dialysis services 
to their patients—and other providers 
of home dialysis supplies—to supply 
Epogen to these patients as well, re- 
ceiving the same $40 payment as for 
patients receiving Epogen at a facility. 
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This, in turn, would reduce the 
number of patients who would have to 
go to a physician's office to receive 
treatment. 

Mr. President, the available evidence 
suggests that Epogen treatments can 
be integrated into the home dialysis 
process safely and with relative ease. 

Legislation to permit self-adminis- 
tration at home is supported by the 
Renal Physicians Association and the 
American Nephrology Nurses Associa- 
tion. Both of these groups represent 
health care professionals who are ac- 
tively involved in the delivery of dialy- 
sis services. 

Likewise, the experience of the 
Northwest Kidney Center in Seattle 
suggest that administering the drug at 
home is no less safe than in a dialysis 
facility, as does that of four physicians 
reporting in the September 2, 1989, 
issue of the Lancet, the British health 
journal. 

Finally, under current regulations, a 
dialysis facility is responsible for over- 
seeing the treatments received by its 
home dialysis patients. The bill would 
not change that: a facility furnishing 
Epogen for self- administration at 
home would be required to monitor 
the administration and effects of the 
drug. 

In fact, the bill would authorize 
Medicare to establish any additional 
methods and standards that are neces- 
sary to ensure its safe and effective 
use. 

Mr. President, Congress was unable 
to complete action on a number of 
worthy proposals before the close of 
the last session. This provision, which 
appeared originally in the reconcilia- 
tion bill approved and reported by the 
Finance Committee, is a deletion that 
I personally regret. It is my hope that 
Congress will consider and adopt this 
measure during its upcoming delibera- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Home Dial- 
ysis Equity Act of 1990". 

SEC. 2. COVERAGE OF ERYTHROPOIETIN: WHEN 
SELF-ADMINISTERED. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1861(s)(2) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395x(s)(2)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking "and" at the end of sub- 
paragraph (L); 

(2) by adding “and” at the end of subpara- 
graph (M); and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

N) erythropoietin, for home dialysis pa- 
tients competent to use such drug without 
medical or other supervision, and items re- 
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lated to the administration of such drug, 
subject to methods and standards estab- 
lished by the Secretary by regulation for 
the safe and effective use of such drug:“. 

(b) CONFORMING CHANGES.—(1) Section 
1881(bX1) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
1395rr(b)(1)) is amended— 

(A) by striking and (B) and inserting in 
lieu thereof (B), and 

(B) by inserting , and (C) payments to a 
supplier of home dialysis supplies and 
equipment that is not a provider of services, 
a renal dialysis facility, or a physician for 
the item described in section 1861(S)( a N)“ 
after equipment“. 

(2) Section 1881(bX2X A) of such Act (42 
U.S.C, 1395rr(bX 2A is amended— 

(A) by inserting "(i)" after '(2)(A)", and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 

(ii) Notwithstanding the methodology 
authorized through (and established pursu- 
ant to) clause (i), the amount payable to a 
supplier of home dialysis supplies and 
equipment that is not a provider of services, 
a renal dialysis facility, or a physician for 
the item described in section 1861(5X N) 
shall be determined in the same manner as 
payment for such item is determined when 
furnished by a renal dialysis facility.“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE DarE.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply 
to items and services furnished on or after 
October 1, 1990.0 


By Mr. GORTON (for himself 
and Mr. ADAMS): 

S. 2099. A bill to provide duty-free 
entry for the personal effects and 
equipment of participants and officials 
involved in the 1990 Goodwill Games 
to be held in Washington State; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

DUTY-FREE ENTRY FOR EQUIPMENT OF 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 1990 GOODWILL GAMES 
Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I 

speak today to herald the 1990 Good- 
will Games, an event which will turn 
the world's attention to my home 
State of Washington. 

The Goodwill Games will be the 
largest athletic and cultural event 
planned in North America for the next 
several years. The 1990 games, like the 
games of 1986 before them, aim to 
foster international goodwill through 
athletic competition—2,500 athletes 
from more than 50 countries will com- 
pete in 21 sports at sites in Spokane, 
Tacoma, Tri-Cities, Redmond, Federal 
Way, Enumclaw, and Seattle. 

In addition to the world-class athlet- 
ic and cultural performances, the 
games will include conferences on 
topics of international concern and a 
major trade exhibition to promote 
U.S. exports. 

We in Washington State believe the 
relationships initiated at the Goodwill 
Games will constitute an important 
step to future international relation- 
ships. We intend to create a legacy 
from these games. By uniting the 
world’s best—in both athletics and 
international trade—the Goodwill 
Games will offer Washington State, 
and the Nation as a whole, the chance 
not only to build on existing relation- 
ships, but to initiate new ones that 
will last into the next century. 
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Mr. President, Washington State has 
for years been an important gateway 
to the United States. That gateway 
will soon experience an influx of for- 
eign friends, visitors and competitors 
unparalleled in the history of our 
State. It is with this influx in mind 
that I join my colleague from Wash- 
ington State in introducing a bill 
which wil make the arrival of those 
friends a pleasant experience. 

Today we Washingtonians have 
joined in introducing a bill which will 
welcome the world's best to our State. 
That bill will provide duty-free entry 
for the personal effects and equipment 
of participants and officials involved 
in the 1990 Goodwill Games. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues' 
support and timely passage of this bill 
which truly represents the goodwill of 
the United States toward the commu- 
nity of nations. 


By Mr. CRANSTON (for him- 
self, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. Mar- 
SUNAGA, Mr. DECoNcINI, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. SPECTER, and Mr. JEF- 
FORDS): 

S. 2100. A bill to increase the rates 
of compensation for veterans with 
service-connected disabilities and the 
rates of dependency and indemnity 
compensation for the survivors of cer- 
tain disabled veterans' compensation, 
health-care, insurance, and housing 
programs, and to provide for transi- 
tional group residences for veterans 
recovering from substance-abuse dis- 
abilities; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

VETERANS COMPENSATION COST-OF-LIVING 

ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1990 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs, I am today introduc- 
ing S. 2100, the proposed Veterans 
Compensation Cost-of-Living Adjust- 
ment Act of 1990. I am delighted to 
note that I am joined by a bipartisan 
group of Veterans' Affairs Committee 
members, including the committee's 
ranking minority member, Mr. Mon- 
KOWSKI, and Senators MATSUNAGA, 
DEÉCoNcINI, MITCHELL, ROCKEFELLER, 
GRAHAM, THURMOND, SPECTER, and JEF- 
FORDS. 

Mr. President, this bill has as its 
basic purposes the provision of cost-of- 
living increases in certain benefits paid 
to veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities, and to certain dependents 
and survivors of such veterans, and 
the continued maintenance and im- 
provement of the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs programs of benefits and 
services for our Nation's veterans and 
their dependents. In view of my very 
strong concern that we must continue 
our efforts to reduce the Federal defi- 
cit, this legislation seeks to find ways 
to improve VA programs without in- 
curring any significant new costs. 
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SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 

Mr. President, this bill contains free- 
standing provisions and amendments 
to title 38, United States Code, that 
would: 

First, require the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs to increase, effective De- 
cember 1, 1990, the rates and limita- 
tions for compensation paid to veter- 
ans with service-connected disabilities 
and dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation [DIC] paid to certain serv- 
ice-connected-disabled veterans' survi- 
vors by the same percentage as the in- 
crease that will be made, effective on 
that same date, in the benefits paid to 
Social Security recipients and VA pen- 
sion beneficiaries. 

Second, expand the presumption of 
service connection for radiation-ex- 
posed veterans to cover reservists who 
were serving on active duty for train- 
ing or inactive duty for training during 
on-site participation in a nuclear weap- 
ons test. 

Third, clarify that VA has authority 
to apply only to new claims a change 
in evaluation methods or standards 
under the VA disability rating sched- 
ule. 

Fourth, extend the authorization, 
through September 30, 1991, for VA's 
mobile health clinic pilot program, 
and provide that all funds appropri- 
ated for this program remain available 
until expended. 

Fifth, clarify an existing ambiguity 
in law and authorize VA to provide 
prosthetic appliances to veterans with 
non-service-connected disabilities if 
the provision of such appliances would 
obviate the need for hospitalization. 

Sixth, increase from $600 to $1,200 
the ceiling for a one-time grant for 
structural home modifications as part 
of home health services for a seriously 
disabled non-service- connected dis- 
abled veteran and from $2,500 to 
$5,000 the ceiling for a one-time grant 
for structural home modifications as 
part of home health services for a seri- 
ously disabled service-connected dis- 
abled veteran. 

Seventh, authorize VA to provide 
supplemental coverage—at standard 
premiums—of up to $10,000 in service 
disabled life insurance to certain veter- 
ans who are eligible for a waiver of 
premiums due to total disability. 

Eighth, increase from $40,000 to 
$90,000 the maximum amount of cov- 
erage under veterans’ mortgage life in- 
surance policies. 

Ninth, extend by 2 years—until De- 
cember 31, 1993—the December 31, 
1991, time limit on the counting of 
Vietnam-era veterans in the statutory 
funding formula for disabled veterans 
outreach program specialists. 

Tenth, extend for 3 years VA's au- 
thority to sell acquired properties to 
public or nonprofit entities for use as 
shelters primarily for homeless veter- 
ans and their families and extend that 
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authority to authorize the sale of ac- 
quired properties to public or non- 
profit entities for use as transitional 
housing for veterans who are being 
furnished care and services under 
chapter 17 of title 38, United States 
Code, by or on behalf of the Secretary 
for alcohol or drug disabilities or 
mental illness disabilities. 

Eleventh, establish a revolving 
fund—by transfer of $100,000 initially 
from the canteen service revolving 
fund—from which loans may be made 
to assist in the establishment of tran- 
sitional residences for veterans who 
are being furnished services by the 
Secretary, directly or by contract, for 
alcohol or drug dependence or abuse 
disabilities, or who have recently been 
furnished such services by the Secre- 
tary. 

Twelfth, make permanent the re- 
quirement for VA to notify and coun- 
sel veterans about the impact of, and 
alternatives to, foreclosure when the 
veteran defaults on a VA-guaranteed 
home loan. 

Thirteenth, make various technical 
amendments to title 38, United States 
Code, primarily to correct errors or 
omissions in Public Law 101-237, the 
Veterans’ Benefits Amendments of 
1989, enacted December 18, 1989. 

COMPENSATION/DIC COLA 

Mr. President, section 101 of the bill 
would require the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs to provide an fiscal year 
1991 cost-of-living adjustment [COLA] 
in the rates of compensation paid to 
veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities as well as in the rates of de- 
pendency and indemnity compensa- 
tion [DIC] paid to the survivors of 
those who have died as a result of 
service-connected disabilities and to 
the survivors of certain veterans who 
died while totally and permanently 
disabled as the result of service-con- 
nected disabilities. The COLA would 
be at the same percentage as that 
which will be provided to Social Secu- 
rity recipients and VA pension benefi- 
ciaries and be effective on the same 
date, December 1, 1990. These in- 
creased benefits would actually appear 
in veterans’ checks beginning on Janu- 
ary 1, 1991. At this time, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office estimates that 
the COLA will be 4.1 percent; however, 
this is a preliminary estimate, and I 
expect it to be revised prior to enact- 
ment, as has occurred in previous 
years. The administration currently 
estimates that the increase will be 3.9 
percent. The Congressional Budget 
Office also estimates that the 4.1-per- 
cent COLA would cost $397 million in 
budget authority and $358 in outlays. 

Mr. President, we have a fundamen- 
tal obligation to address the needs of 
these 2.2 million service-disabled veter- 
ans and 360,682 survivors. The needs 
and concerns of these veterans and 
survivors are uniquely related to serv- 
ice to our Nation, and addressing these 
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needs continues to be my number one 

priority in veterans’ affairs. In my 21 

years in the Senate, I consistently 

have led the effort to provide COLA's 
in compensation and DIC benefits in 
order to ensure that the value of these 
top-priority service-connected VA ben- 
efits is not eroded by inflation. Most 
recently, Congress enacted Public Law 

101-237 on December 18, 1990, provid- 

ing a 4.7-percent COLA in these same 

benefits for the current fiscal year, ef- 

fective last December 1. 

I am proud that Congress has pro- 
vided for such annual increases in 
these rates every fiscal year since 1976 
and urge my colleagues to continue 
their support for annual COLA in- 
creases for these crucial veterans’ ben- 
efits. 

EXTENSION OF PRESUMPTION OF SERVICE CON- 
NECTION FOR CERTAIN RADIATION-EXPOSED 
VETERANS 
Mr. President, section 102 would 

expand the presumption of service 
connection for certain diseases, accord- 
ed in section 312(c) of title 38, for cer- 
tain radiation-exposed veterans to 
cover veterans who were serving on 
active duty for training or inactive 
duty for training during on-site par- 
ticipation in a nuclear weapons test. 

In the Radiation-Exposed Veterans 
Compensation Act of 1988, Public Law 
100-321, Congress established  pre- 
sumptions of service connection for 13 
cancers in the cases of veterans who, 
during their service, participated in 
specified radiation-risk activities, in- 
cluding onsite participation in an at- 
mospheric nuclear weapons test. As 
the principal Senate author of that 
measure, I am certain that Congress 
never intended to exclude from eligi- 
bility under that Act those who were 
serving on active or inactive duty for 
training when they participated onsite 
in a radiation-risk activity. However, 
despite the fact that a reservist who 
incurs a disability in the line of duty 
during such training is considered to 
be a veteran for title 38 purposes and 
is entitled to VA compensation for a 
disability rated at 10 percent or more, 
VA's general counsel has advised the 
Chief Benefits Director that the word- 
ing of the provision enacted in Public 
Law 100-321 is such that it does not 
cover reservists who were present at a 
weapons test. Our section would clari- 
fy that this is not the case. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the general coun- 
sel's opinion be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
August 29, 1989. 

From: Acting General Counsel (02). 

Subject: Applicability of radiation-risk pre- 
sumption to personnel on active duty for 
training. 

To: Chief Benefits Director (20). 


QUESTION PRESENTED 


Do the provisions of 38 U.S.C. $312(c), 
granting presumptive service connection to 
radiation-exposed veterans for listed dis- 
eases, apply to individuals who were on 
active duty for training during onsite nucle- 
ar test participation? 


COMMENTS 


l. The inquiry before us arose as part of 
an administrative review in the above-refer- 
enced case, in response to a reopened claim 
by the veteran's surviving spouse for De- 
pendency and Indemnity Compensation 
(DIC) based on an assertion that in-service 
radiation exposure caused the veteran's 
fatal leukemia. 

2. The record shows that the veteran 
served on active duty from June 1955 to 
September 1956. Also, while serving with 
the Tennessee Air National Guard, the vet- 
eran had a 20-day period of active duty for 
training which commenced on July 23, 1957. 
The veteran's flying activities on August 7, 
1957, in connection with such duty, were de- 
termined to be consistent with participation 
in Shot Stokes of Operation PLUMBBOB, 
conducted on that date. The veteran died in 
August 1978 due to chronic myelocytic leu- 
kemia. 

3. With the passage of Public Law No. 
100-321, 102 Stat. 485, the Radiation-Ex- 
posed Veterans Compensation Act of 1988," 
a new "presumption" was created under sec- 
tion 312 of title 38, United States Code. It 
provides that certain specified diseases, 
which become manifest in a radiation-ex- 
posed veteran to a degree of 10 percent or 
more within a specified presumptive period, 
"shall be considered to have been incurred 
in or aggravated during the veteran's service 
on active duty" (emphasis added) for pur- 
poses of VA compensation. The definition of 
"radiation-exposed veteran," codified at 38 
U.S.C. 8312(cX4XA), is "a veteran who, 
while serving on active duty, participated in 
a radiation-risk activity." (Emphasis added). 

4. The term "active duty” is defined for 
the purposes of title 38, United States Code, 
at section 101(21), in pertinent part, as in- 
cluding "full-time duty in the Armed 
Forces, other than active duty for training." 

5. Our review of the pertinent legislative 
history concerning Public Law No. 100-321 
discloses no discussion on this point. Howev- 
er, it is clear from the language of 38 U.S.C. 
$312(c) that only individuals participating 
in a radiation-risk activity while on active 
duty are eligible for presumptive service 
connection under its provisions. The statu- 
tory language being unambiguous, we con- 
clude that the plain language of the statute 
governs its consrtruction in this case. See 2A 
N.J. Singer, Sutherland Statutory Construc- 
tion $ 46.01 (4th ed. 1984). 


HELD 


In order to qualify for presumptive service 
connection under the provisions of 38 U.S.C. 
$312(c), a radiation-exposed veteran must 
have been serving on "active duty" at the 
time of participation in a radiation-risk ac- 
tivity. Therefore, those onsite nuclear test 
participants who were on active duty for 
training at the time of such participation 
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are not entitled to the presumption created 
by that subsection. 
DONALD L. Ivers. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, al- 
though the general counsel's opinion 
is technically sound, the result—ex- 
cluding from the benefit of the pre- 
sumptions members of the Selected 
Reserve who were present at the test— 
is clearly inequitable. 

Section 102 of the bill would correct 
this inequity by including active and 
inactive duty for training within the 
definition of active duty for purposes 
of the presumptions. The expanded 
definition of active duty would not 
apply to any other provision of title 
38 


The Defense Nuclear Agency, which 
is responsible for keeping records of 
all personnel who participated in the 
U.S. atmospheric nuclear testing pro- 
gram, estimates that the total, com- 
bined number of onsite participants 
who were serving on active or inactive 
duty for training or as National Guard 
civilian technicians is approximately 
2,000 people. Thus, the number who 
would be covered by our proposal is 
less than 2,000, because section 102 
would not include any civilians. An 
August 1989 cost estimate by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office stated that, 
even with the civilians included, the 
cost of expanded eligibility would be 
less than $1 million. 

Most importantly, Mr. President, 
these individuals and their surviving 
families deserve these benefits. All of 
the reasons Congress had for enacting 
the original measure apply with equal 
force to these service members who 
are exposed to radiation from onsite 
participation in the Government's at- 
mospheric nuclear test program: The 
fact that the Government deliberately 
chose to expose the service personnel; 
the Government's failure to warn par- 
ticipants of suspected health risks 
from the exposure; the Government's 
failure to provide adequate protection 
to the participants; the Government's 
failure to follow-up systematically on 
the health of the participants; and the 
almost impossible burden a veteran 
faces in trying to prove that the dis- 
ability bears some relationship to in- 
service experience—when these can- 
cers often take decades to appear. 
AUTHORITY FOR PROSPECTIVE-ONLY READJUST- 

MENTS OF DISABILITY RATING SCHEDULE 

Mr. President, section 103 of the bill 
would clarify that VA has authority to 
apply to only new claims a change in 
evaluation methods or standards 
under the VA disability rating sched- 
ule. 

Under section 355 of title 38, the 
Secretary is required to “adopt and 
apply a schedule of ratings of reduc- 
tions in earning capacity” from specif- 
ie disabilities. The schedule must pro- 
vide 10 grades of disability, from 10 
percent to 100 percent, on which the 
payment of disability compensation is 
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to be based. The schedule of ratings, 
which appears in part 4 of title 38 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations, pro- 
vides very specific, detailed rules for 
evaluating disabilities and assigning 
percentage ratings. Section 355 re- 
quires that the Secretary "from time 
to time readjust this schedule of rat- 
ings in accordance with experience.” 

This provision would allow VA to im- 
plement such changes without having 
to make a reduction in the rate that 
veterans are then receiving. Under the 
current system, a veteran currently re- 
ceiving compensation faces a possible 
reduction in his or her rating when- 
ever VA changes its methods or stand- 
ards for evaluating the veteran's par- 
ticular disability or disabilities. Unfor- 
tunately, this possibility may discour- 
age disabled veterans from seeking re- 
evaluation even when they actually 
should be receiving a higher rating as 
a result of the change. It also may dis- 
courage VA from making certain 
changes likely to result in reductions 
for a large number of current recipi- 
ents. 

For example, a recent change in the 
technique for evaluating hearing loss 
theoretically could result in either re- 
ducing or increasing the rating for a 
particular veteran. In order to avoid 
discouraging veterans from seeking re- 
evaluations, VA’s benefits manual 
(M21-1, paragraph 50.13b) instructs 
claims adjudicators to ignore rating re- 
ductions that resulted from changed 
standards or methods of evaluation. 
However, VA's general counsel issued 
an opinion (Op. G.C. 11-88), dated Oc- 
tober 27, 1988, that VA lacks the au- 
thority to protect ratings assigned 
under superceded criteria." Whether 
or not this opinion is correct that VA 
does not have administrative authority 
to make prospective-only adjustments 
in the rating schedule, the general 
counsel's opinion  precludes such 
action unless explicit statutory au- 
thority is provided. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the October 27, 1988, opinion 
of the general counsel be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being on objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

GENERAL COUNSEL'S OPINION, VETERANS’ 

ADMINISTRATION 
Subject: Protection of disability ratings as- 
signed under superceded criteria. 

Questions presented: 

a. Whether it is legally appropriate to 
revise the rating schedule as it applies to 
evaluating defective hearing while at the 
same time requiring by memorandum that 
the change in rating methods results in no 
decrease in any evaluation assigned under 
the old criteria, regardless of the results of 
current audiometric testing under the new 
criteria. 

b. Whether the Board of Veterans Ap- 
peals must maintain the prior rating levels 
under the old criteria if the audiometric 
findings under the new criteria would result 
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in a reduction or discontinuance of compen- 
sation benefits. 

Comments: The questions presented arose 
from the following situation. Effective De- 
cember 18, 1987, the VA adopted new regu- 
lations for testing and evaluating the degree 
of disability attributable to hearing loss. 52 
Fed. Reg. 17607-17611 (1987). The revised 
regulations were implemented to provide 
more accurate measurement of hearing im- 
pairment and, by providing for a 1009; 
rating in the most severe cases, to recognize 
that profound deafness may be totally dis- 
abling. The new schedule requires evalua- 
tion of hearing loss based on a combination 
of puretone averages and speech discrimina- 
tion, as well as incremental ratings from 0% 
to 100%. It was prompted, in part, by a con- 
gressional request that the VA reassess the 
validity of its testing and evaluation meth- 
ods, which had remained unchanged for 
nearly 30 years. After study, the VA found 
that advances in hearing-loss testing and 
improvement in hearing aid devices justified 
such revisions. 

By memorandum dated April 6, 1988, the 
Chief Benefits Director instructed VA field 
stations that hearing disability ratings prop- 
erly in effect on the day preceding the ef- 
fective date of the change in testing meth- 
ods are not to be reduced or discontinued in 
the absence of a finding of change in physi- 
cal condition, citing paragraph 50.13b of 
M21-1 as authority. Paragraph 50.13b pro- 
vides that, if a decrease in evaluation is due 
to changed criteria or testing methods 
rather than a change in disability, adjudica- 
tors should apply the old criteria and make 
no reduction. In effect, the memorandum 
would grandfather in and protect the rat- 
ings of those veterans whose ratings were al- 
ready in effect at the time of adoption of 
the new criteria. 

With respect to the first question, grand- 
father or savings provisions are a generally 
acceptable means of avoiding hardship 
when new laws are implemented. They not 
only “protect against loss to those who may 
have relied upon prior laws or regulations 
[but] they serve a rational and useful pur- 
pose in encouraging orderly change in gov- 
ernment to meet new and desirable 
ends. Poynter v. Drevdahl, 359 F. 
Supp. 1137, 1143 (W.D. Mich. 1972). 

The grandfather provision at issue would, 
in effect, establish dual rating schedules for 
evaluating hearing impairment. Those indi- 
viduals whose evaluations would be reduced 
solely by reason of the new rating methods 
would be maintained under the former, su- 
perceded criteria, presumably to avoid fi- 
nancial hardship. Although the purpose of 
the provision is laudable, we believe it con- 
travenes the Administrator's statutory au- 
thority. 

Congress has not specifically authorized 
the Administrator to institute multiple 
rating schemes. To the contrary, 38 U.S.C. 
$355 directs, in part: The Administrator 
shall adopt and apply a schedule of ratings 
of reduction in earning capacity from specif- 
ic injuries or combinations of injuries." 
(Emphasis supplied.) Section 355 literally 
provides for no more than one rating sched- 
ule. 

Congressional intent to bar the use of 
multiple rating schedules is also clear from 
the legislative history of earlier statutes. 
For example, when the 1945 Schedule for 
Rating Disabilities was adopted to replace 
the 1925 Schedule under Public Law 458 
(1946), House Report No. 1800 noted: 

"As set forth in more detail in the report 
of the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs, 
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this bill will accomplish a threefold purpose: 
(1) Provide uniform effective dates for in- 
creased disability pension or compensation 
awards resulting from the changes in rat- 
ings provided in the revised Schedule for 
Rating Disabilities, 1945; (2) permit applica- 
tion of the revised schedule in pending and 
certain other initial claims over periods 
prior to April 1, 1946, which will remove the 
necessity for use of two rating schedules, 
and facilitate the training of rating officers: 
and (3) as to World War I veterans, elimi- 
nate the necessity for applying as many as 
three different schedules, and protect exist- 
ing ratings and awards under the 1925 
schedule. Under the bill the need of more 
than one schedule in practically all future 
ratings will be eliminated." H.R. Rep. No. 
1800, 79th Cong., 2d Sess. 2 (1946). 

Where savings clauses have been adopted 
by the VA to protect individuals ín receipt 
of benefits under former criteria, such 
clauses have been explicitly authorized by 
statute. For example, Public Law 458 (1946) 
provided in part: 

"Sec. 2. Nothing in the revised Schedule 
for Rating Disabilities, 1945, shall be con- 
strued as requiring any reduction or discon- 
tinuance of compensation in cases rated and 
awarded under the Schedule of Disability 
Ratings, 1925, but on and after the first day 
of April 1946, except as to statutory awards 
and ratings provided under the World War 
Veterans' Act, 1924, as amended, as restored 
with limitation by the Act of March 28, 
1934, Public Law 141, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, as amended, awards in all cases shall 
be based upon the degree of disability deter- 
mined in accordance with the revised sched- 
ule, 1945." 

Similarly, in repealing the law authorizing 
graduated ratings for inactive tuberculosis, 
Congress specifically provided in Public Law 
90-493 (1968) for protection of ratings in 
effect prior to adoption of the statute. Con- 
sequently, the former schedule of ratings 
was preserved for application in claims in- 
volving protected ratings. 

We note in passing that VA statutory au- 
thority contemplates that the Schedule for 
Rating Disabilities will be periodically re- 
vised and improved. Section 355 of title 38, 
United States Code, provides in part: 

"The Administrator shall from time to 
time readjust this schedule of ratings in ac- 
cordance with experience.” 

Also of some pertinence is 38 U.S.C, § 110, 
which implies that ratings are subject to 
change, unless in effect for twenty years or 
more. 

Adoption of new rating criteria does not 
ipso facto abrogate the existing disability 
evaluations of veterans, but it does require 
the Agency, when subsequently evaluating 
veterans’ claims, to apply the revised crite- 
ria. 6 Comp. Gen. 232 (1926). Moreover, to 
mitigate the harshness of any reduction or 
discontinuance of benefits upon re-rating, 
the VA must provide due notice and a grace 
period. Section 3012(b)(6) of title 38, United 
States Code, provides that 60 days notice 
will be given to a veteran entitled to disabil- 
ity compensation prior to reduction or dis- 
continuance of benefits by reason of a 
change in law or administrative issue. The 
legislative history of the statute suggests 
that the grace period was intended to pro- 
vide a recipient with a reasonable time to 
adjust to diminished benefits occasioned by 
a change in law or administrative issue or 
the interpretation of law or administrative 
issue, S. Rep. No. 2042, 87th Cong., 2d Sess. 
8, reprinted in 1962 U.S. Code Cong. & Ad. 
New 3260, 3266-67. 
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In our view, the clear implication of these 
statutes is that, upon adoption of new 
rating standards, individual claims, includ- 
ing claims for increased ratings filed by vet- 
erans evaluated under prior methods, are 
subject to the new standards. The provision 
of section 3012 apply to any reduction in 
benefits called for by the re-rating. 

Based upon the foregoing, our response to 
the second question is that the April 6 
memorandum and paragraph 50.13b of M21- 
lare not binding upon the Board of Veter- 
ans Appeals. As noted above, there is no 
statutory authority for a grand-father or 
savings clause designed to protect ratings 
assigned under superceded criteria. In our 
opinion, such a provision must be author- 
ized by statute rather than instituted by ad- 
ministrative issuance. Moreover, under 38 
U.S.C. $ 4004(c), the Board is only bound by 
regulations duly promulgated, instructions 
of the Administrator, and precedent opin- 
ions of the General Counsel, See Carter v. 
Cleland, 643 F.2d 1 (D.C. Cir. 1980). Manual 
provisions and the like offer guidance but 
are not binding upon the Board. Digested 
Opinion, 10-17-86 (14-9c Effective Date- 
Pension). 

Held: The manual provision that purports 
to protect disability evaluations assigned 
under superceded regulations on defective 
hearing is neither legally appropriate nor 
binding upon the Board of Veterans Ap- 
peals. 

DONALD L. Ivers, 
General Counsel. 

Note: This opinion was released in the 
form of a memorandum to the Chairman of 
the Board of Veterans Appeals on October 
27, 1988. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
hearing loss is an excellent example of 
when VA should exercise the author- 
ity to apply a technological change in 
the rating schedule only prospectively. 
It often is a degenerative disease that 
inevitably leads to increased disability. 
Most veterans with hearing loss 
should seek periodic reevaluation, as 
their condition worsens, in order to 
ensure they are receiving the full com- 
pensation to which they are entitled. 
Yet some veterans may avoid going in 
for reevaluation because they fear re- 
ceiving a reduced rating under the new 
evaluation method. 

MOBILE HEALTH-CARE CLINICS 

Mr. President, the committee has 
long been interested in and concerned 
about access to health care for veter- 
ans in rural areas. The committee held 
a hearing in July 1983 which ad- 
dressed this issue and, in 1987, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee di- 
rected VA to establish a pilot program 
to test ways to furnish care in rural 
areas. In response, VA established two 
medical offices, one in northern New 
Mexico and one in Redding, CA. Most 
recently, our committee, on November 
15, 1989, held another hearing regard- 
ing health care for veterans in rural 
areas. At that hearing, as in the 1983 
hearing, the Committee heard testi- 
mony about problems associated with 
travel distances, adverse weather con- 
ditions, and the capacity of health- 
care facilities to meet veterans’ needs. 
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Section 113 of Public Law 100-322, 
enacted on May 20, 1988, required VA 
to implement a 2-year pilot program of 
mobile health-care clinics. Under this 
program, VA was to establish graphi- 
cally-dispersed projects using appro- 
priately equipped mobile vans to fur- 
nish health care to veterans in rural 
areas at least 100 miles from the near- 
est VA health-care facility. In addi- 
tion, VA was directed to submit re- 
ports to the House and Senate Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committees on VA's expe- 
rience during the program and, at its 
conclusion, reports containing infor- 
mation and detailed breakdowns on 
services provided, costs, and client 
characteristics, plus an evaluation of 
the program. 

Unfortunately, there were no funds 
appropriated for this program in fiscal 
year 1989. In fiscal year 1990, however, 
$3 million was appropriated for the 
rural mobile health clinics, and VA is 
now moving toward their establish- 
ment. 

In order to complete the 2-year 
period that was originally intended for 
the pilot program, section 201 of our 
bill would extend the authorization 
for another year. In addition, so that 
all funds appropriated for this pilot 
program can be used for that purpose, 
the authorizing legislation would be 
amended to provide that all funds ap- 
propriated for the program will 
remain available until expended. Be- 
cause the reports on this pilot pro- 
gram are due at specific points follow- 
ing the initiation of the program, it is 
not necessary to modify their submis- 
sion dates. 


AUTHORITY TO FURNISH WHEELCHAIRS, PROS- 
THETIC DEVICES, AND SIMILAR APPLIANCES TO 
AMBULATORY-CARE PATIENTS 
Mr. President, section 202 of our bill 

would amend title 38 to give VA the 
authority to provide veterans who are 
receiving non-service-connected outpa- 
tient care with wheelchairs, prosthetic 
devices, special clothing for users of 
prostheses, and certain other supplies 
and services in certain cases. Specifi- 
cally, this provision would authorize 
the furnishing of such items as part of 
outpatient care necessary either to ob- 
viate the need for hospital admission 
or in preparation for hospital admis- 
sion. 

Legislation which I authored in 1973 
and which was enacted in Public Law 
93-82 authorizes VA to provide to vet- 
erans such outpatient care for non- 
service-connected disabilities as is nec- 
essary to obviate the need for hospital 
admission—known as obviate care. At 
the time that authority was estab- 
lished, an existing limitation in law 
which precluded VA from providing 
wheelchairs, prosthetic devices, and 
similar appliances as part of pre-hospi- 
tal care to non-service-connected vet- 
erans was extended to cover these vet- 
erans when they are receiving obviate 
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care. No such restriction applies to the 
care and treatment of veterans while 
they are receiving VA hospital care. 

This limitation remains in the law 
today and has the effect of generally 
prohibiting VA from furnishing to 
non-service-disabled veterans prosthet- 
ic devices and various other medical 
items which could help prevent the 
need for future hospital care. For ex- 
ample, under current law, a veteran 
who has non-service-connected disabil- 
ities cannot be furnished a corrective 
shoe for a foot ulcer even though the 
lack of the shoe could lead to later 
hospital care and possible amputation. 
Likewise the restriction on non-serv- 
ice-connected care prevents VA from 
providing an amputee who has a 
stump abrasion a liner or simple re- 
pairs to his artificial limb to prevent 
further breakdown and subsequent 
hospitalization, and even a paralyzed, 
wheelchair-bound veteran prone to 
bed sores cannot be provided a cushion 
to relieve pressure areas. 

Our proposal would not authorize 
VA to provide prosthetic devices and 
other medical supplies to all veterans. 
Rather, it would, upon a determina- 
tion by the Secretary that the particu- 
lar items are "reasonable and neces- 
sary", permit VA to provide them in 
preparation for, or to obviate the need 
of, hospitalization. Some of the most 
commonly requested prosthetic items, 
such as eyeglasses and hearing aids, 
would, however, not be authorized to 
be furnished under this new authority 
because they would not be “reasonably 
necessary * * * to obviate the need of 
hospital admission“. 

It is my expectation that this pro- 
posal would result in only a modest in- 
crease in costs for VA's Prosthetic 
Service, which I believe would be 
offset to a substantial extent by im- 
provements in outpatient care result- 
ing in reduced hospital admissions for 
conditions that would otherwise have 
gone untreated. 

Mr. President, this proposed expan- 
sion of VA authority to furnish certain 
items to ambulatory patients is part of 
my continuing commitment to make 
the VA health-care system as respon- 
sive as possible to the needs of the vet- 
erans it serves. Clearly, the very 
strong trend in modern health care is 
toward furnishing care on an outpa- 
tient, rather than an inpatient basis, 
whenever possible. I believe this is a 
very positive, medically sound, and 
cost-effective development, and I am 
pleased VA care is moving in this di- 
rection. Expanding VA's authority to 
furnish non-service connected veterans 
with outpatient treatment to obviate 
the need for hospital admission so 
that it includes the authority to fur- 
nish certain necessary medical and 
prosthetic devices would enhance VA's 
ability to furnish more efficient, up-to- 
date care. 
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HOME HEALTH SERVICES 

Under section 617(a) of title 38, VA 
is authorized to furnish, as part of 
medical services, "such home health 
services as the Secretary determines to 
be necessary or appropriate for the ef- 
fective and economical treatment of a 
veteran". Under this home health 
services program, VA is authorized to 
pay, using one-time grants, for im- 
provements to the home of certain 
very seriously disabled veterans so 
that these veterans can be treated at 
home. Examples of such home im- 
provements are the construction of 
temporary ramps to permit access to 
the house by wheelchair, the installa- 
tion of electrical adjustments to 
permit the operation of dialysis equip- 
ment, and the installation of air-condi- 
tioning equipment or winterizing insu- 
lation. 

This authority was established in 
1973 by Public Law 93-82 but was 
amended in 1976 in Public Law 94-581 
to address two concerns. First, the 
kind of projects covered by the home 
health services authority was clarified 
so as to include permanent improve- 
ments which provide access to the 
home or bathroom such as wheelchair 
ramps, improved paths and driveways, 
wider bathroom doors, and grip bars. 

Second, under the initial authority, 
there had been no distinction between 
the extent of the structural home 
modifications available to seriously 
disabled veterans who have service- 
connected disabilities and those who 
do not. In 1976, Public Law 94-581 cre- 
ated two categories of the home im- 
provements necessary and appropriate 
for the effective or economical treat- 
ment of the seriously disabled veter- 
ans: structural home modifications of 
a minor nature for the non-service- 
connected veterans with a cost ceiling 
of $600 and more extensive structural 
home modifications for the service- 
connected veterans with a cost ceiling 
of $2,500. 

These limitations on the grant 
amounts have not been increased since 
1976, a period during which the Con- 
sumer Price Index has more than dou- 
bled. Section 203 of the bill we are in- 
troducing today would, therefore, in- 
crease from $600 to $1,200 the ceiling 
for the one-time grant for home 
health services for a seriously disabled 
non-service-connected disabled veteran 
and from $2,500 to $5,000 the ceiling 
for the one-time grant for home 
health services for a seriously disabled 
service-connected disabled veteran. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICE DISABLED VETERANS" 

INSURANCE FOR TOTALLY DISABLED VETERANS 

Mr. President, section 301 of our bill 
would increase from $10,000 to $20,000 
the maximum amount of service dis- 
abled veterans’ insurance [SDVI] 
available to those veterans who are eli- 
gible for a waiver of premiums due to 
total and permanent disability. 
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SDVI is designed to provide life in- 
surance protection to service-connect- 
ed disabled veterans. Under section 
722 of title 38, a veteran with a service- 
connected disability rated at 10 per- 
cent or more who is released from 
active duty on or after April 25, 1951, 
and is otherwise insurable under 
health standards established by the 
Secretary is eligible for SDVI. Under 
VA regulations, this insurance is 
issued in increments of $1,000 up to a 
total of $10,000 and generally must be 
applied for within one year after the 
date of VA's determination of service 
connection. Premiums are waived for 
those who are under 65 years of age 
and have service-connected disabilities 
that are rated totally disabling and 
have been so rated continuously for at 
least 6 months. 

As of December 31, 1989, approxi- 
mately 40,000 of the 173,000 SDVI pol- 
icyholders were eligible for the waiver 
of premiums due to total disability. 
For those veterans, purchasing addi- 
tional life insurance coverage on the 
commercial market is prohibitively ex- 
pensive. This provision would allow 
those totally disabled veterans, and 
future veterans in the same situation, 
the option of purchasing up to an ad- 
ditional $10,000 in life insurance cover- 
age. Premiums for the additional cov- 
erage would not be waived, but would 
be charged at the standard SDVI pre- 
mium level. An initial VA cost esti- 
mate for this provision places the cost 
at $1.66 million in fiscal year 1991, and 
about $6.5 million over the next 5 
years. 

Mr. President, the maximum 
amount of SDVI life insurance protec- 
tion has not been raised since 1951 
when the legislation creating the pro- 
gram was enacted. For many veterans 
with service- connected disabilities 
rated as totally disabling, SDVI repre- 
sents an irreplaceable source of insur- 
ance coverage. Thus, I believe that 
this provision, by making optional ad- 
ditional life insurance coverage avail- 
able to veterans with severe service- 
connected disabilities, would make a 
needed, worthwhile addition to the VA 
life insurance programs which provide 
needed financial security to the fami- 
lies of veterans who have sacrificed so 
very much in the service of our 
Nation. 

INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF VETERANS' MORTGAGE 
LIFE INSURANCE 

Mr. President, section 302 of our bill 
would inrease from $40,000 to $90,000 
the maximum amount of veterans' 
mortgage life insurance [VMLI) avail- 
able under section 806 of title 38 to 
veterans who have received a specially 
adapted housing grant under chapter 
21 of title 38, which is available to vet- 
erans with certain service-connected 
disabilities rated permanently and to- 
tally disabling. This provision, which 
is substantially identical to legislation 
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(H.R. 2546) introduced by request in 
the House by Representative DOUGLAS 
APPLEGATE on June 6, 1989, would help 
resolve an existing inadequacy in cur- 
rent law. VA has officially expressed 
its support for this legislation. 

The VMLI Program is designed to 
provide financial protection to cover 
an eligible veteran's outstanding home 
mortgage in the event of his or her 
death. The insurance is written and 
administered directly by VA, and, 
under VA regulations, veterans may 
purchase coverage in $1,000 incre- 
ments to cover the outstanding mort- 
gage on their homes up to $40,000. 
The program is restricted to those 
service-disabled veterans who have re- 
ceived grants for the purchase of a 
specially adapted home or for the pur- 
chase of special adaptations that are 
reasonably necessary because of the 
veteran's disability. Under chapter 21 
of title 38, grants for the purchase of 
specially adapted housing are avail- 
able to veterans with certain severe 
service-connected mobility impair- 
ments and grants for the purchase of 
special adaptations are available to 
veterans who are blind or have lost 
the use of both hands. Grants of both 
types are made to veterans whose dis- 
abilities are total and permanent. 

Veterans with VMLI coverage pay 
standard premiums that do not take 
their disabilities into account. Conse- 
quently, additional funds are required 
to cover the extra mortality costs of 
this group. The premiums collected ac- 
count for approximately 25 percent of 
the claims costs, thus requiring an 
annual subsidy from Congress to cover 
the remaining 75 percent of the claims 
cost. Proceeds from a VMLI policy are 
paid directly to the institution which 
holds the mortgage, not to the veter- 
an's survivors. 

According to the Department of 
Commerce, housing costs have risen 
188 percent since 1976, when the maxi- 
mum coverage was last increased— 
from $30,000 to $40,000. In the past 10 
years, according to VA, over 60 percent 
of those who were issued VMLI cover- 
age had mortgages in excess of 
$40,000. Thus, the current maximum 
amount of coverage available under a 
VMLI policy is insufficient to cover 
the outstanding mortgages on many 
catastrophically disabled veterans’ 
homes. This is unsettling when one 
considers that severely disabled veter- 
ans generally do not have the option 
of purchasing extra life insurance cov- 
erage from commercial insurers be- 
cause life insurance premiums are ex- 
traordinarily high for them. 

According to VA, the VMLI program 
currently requires an annual subsidy 
of approximately $4 million, and this 
proposed increase would require addi- 
tional subsidies. VA estimates that 
this increase would cost $1,686,000 in 
fiscal year 1991 and a total of $10 mil- 
lion over the next 5 years. 
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Mr. President, this proposed increase 
in the maximum amount of VMLI 
available to qualified veterans would 
help provide a fully deserved measure 
of security to our Nation's severely 
service-connected disabled veterans 
and their families by ensuring the 
maintenance of their family homes. 
EXTENSION OF STATUTORY FUNDING FORMULA 

FOR DISABLED VETERANS’ OUTREACH PROGRAM 

SPECIALISTS 

Mr. President, section 401 of our bill 
would extend through calendar year 
1993 the statutory formula in section 
2003A(aX1) of title 38 for the Federal 
funding of disabled veterans’ outreach 
program specialists [DVOP’s]. 

Under that formula, the Secretary 
of Labor is annually required to make 
available for use in each State suffi- 
cient funds to support the appoint- 
ment of one DVOP “for each 5,300 
veterans of the Vietnam era and dis- 
abled veterans” residing in the State. 
Under section 2001(2) of title 38, ‘‘vet- 
eran of the Vietnam era“ is defined for 
purposes of chapter 41 “Job Counsel- 
ing, Training, and Placement Service 
for veterans” by reference to the defi- 
nition, in section 2011(2), used in chap- 
ter 42 ‘Employment and Training of 
Disabled and Vietnam Era Veterans.” 
That definition reads ‘‘an eligible vet- 
eran any part of whose active military, 
naval, or air service was during the 
Vietnam era.” However, that provision 
further states that, except for pur- 
poses of the Veterans Readjustment 
Appointment authority in section 
2014, “[n]o veteran may be considered 
to be a veteran of the Vietnam era 
under [the definition] * * after De- 
cember 31, 1991.” 

Since the number of Vietnam-era 
veterans is a basic element of the for- 
mula for determining the amount of 
funds provided to States for the ap- 
pointment of DVOP's, termination of 
the counting of Vietnam-era veterans 
for this purpose would drastically 
reduce the DVOP allocation for fiscal 
years 1992 and beyond. In fiscal year 
1993, for example, it is projected that 
there will be about 8.7 million Viet- 
nam-era veterans and 2.21 million non- 
Vietnam-era disabled veterans residing 
in the United States. If Vietnam-era 
veterans are counted, Federal funding 
for 1,895 DVOP's would be required; if 
they are not, Federal funding for only 
438 would be required. 

Mr. President, I am confident that 
the Congress does not wish such an 
enormous reduction in the DVOP pro- 
gram. Less than 2 years ago, we en- 
acted in Public Law 100-323, the Vet- 
erans’ Employment, Training, and 
Counseling Amendments of 1988, legis- 
lation I authored in the Senate to 
make important reforms in the design 
and administration of DVOP and re- 
lated veterans employment and train- 
ing programs. As I noted in my state- 
ment—beginning on page S5183 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 28, 
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1988—on final passage of that legisla- 
tion, it was "designed to make substan- 
tial improvements in the furnishing of 
veterans’ employment, training, and 
counseling services through major re- 
visions to chapter 41 designed to pro- 
vide for a more effective working rela- 
tionship between the Department of 
Labor's ASVET and the State employ- 
ment agencies, for better utilization of 
the services of LVER's and DVOP's, 
and for greater accountability in the 
** * program." Consistent with this 
goal, our measure would assure the 
stability of DVOP staffing through 
the fiscal year 1993 budget cycle and 
provide the opportunity for rethinking 
the formula, should Congress wish to 
do so, so that it is no longer so heavily 
influenced by the number of veterans 
of one particular era, without the 
threat to an imminent collapse of 
most of the Federal support for the 
program. 

COMMUNITY-BASED HOUSING FOR CERTAIN VET- 
ERANS WHO ARE HOMELESS OR RECOVERING 
FROM SUBSTANCE ABUSE OR MENTAL-ILLNESS 
DISABILITIES 
Mr. President, section 402 of our bill 

contains three provisions that are de- 

signed to assist certain veterans obtain 
community-based housing. 

First, section 402(a) would extend 
for 3 years, through October 1, 1993, 
VA's authority to sell acquired proper- 
ty to public or nonprofit entities to 
assist homeless veterans and their 
families in acquiring shelter. Second, 
this authority would be expanded to- 
permit the sale of such property for 
use as transitional residences for vet- 
erans receiving treatment for sub- 
stance abuse or mental health prob- 
lems. 

Under section 9 of the Veterans’ 
Home Loan Program Improvements 
and Property Rehabilitation Act of 
1987, Public Law 100-198, VA is. au- 
thorized to sell to States, State agen- 
cies, or nonprofit organizations prop- 
erty acquired as a result of a default 
on a loan made or guaranteed by VA 
under the VA home loan program if 
the property is to be used solely as a 
shelter for homeless veterans and 
their families. The sale price may be 
less than the full value; the law pro- 
vides that the sale shall be for such 
consideration as the [Secretary] deter- 
mines is in the best interests of home- 
less veterans and the Federal Govern- 
ment." The authority provided under 
this law is scheduled to terminate on 
October 1, 1990. 

This provision would extend 
through October 1, 1993, the authority 
provided by section 9 and expand that 
authority so as (a) to permit the sale 
of properties to the same types of enti- 
ties for use as transitional housing for 
veterans who have been furnished 
within the most recent 90-day period 
care and treatment and rehabilitative 
services by the Secretary for sub- 
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stance-abuse disabilities or mental-ill- 
ness disabilities, and (b) to provide for 
the Secretary to take into account the 
best interests of these veterans in de- 
termining the sale price. 

Mr. President, this provision also 
would extend for an additional 3 years 
the reporting requirements on the ac- 
tivities carried out under the expand- 
ed authority, with reports to be trans- 
mitted by the Secretary to the Con- 
gress on March 1, 1990. 1991, 1992, and 
1993. 

Mr. President, as of January 5, 1990, 
two properties had been sold under 
the Public Law 100-198 authority to 
eligible groups for use solely as shel- 
ters primarily for homeless veterans 
and their families. In Pennsylvania, 
the Pennsylvania Department of the 
American Legion formed a nonprofit 
corporation, the American Legion 
Housing for Homeless Veterans Corp., 
which purchased in July 1988 from VA 
a four-unit VA-acquired property for 
$20,000 and, in conjunction with the 
Highland VA Medical Center in Pitts- 
burgh, the corporation provides hous- 
ing for 10 homeless veterans. In Wash- 
ington State, on December 21, 1989, 
the Seattle Vietnam Veterans Leader- 
ship Program purchased from VA for 
$28,000 a large, old three-story home 
which is being renovated to make 
maximum use of the floor space and 
provide shelter to six homeless veter- 
ans. 

It is most regrettable that the utili- 
zation of the authority thus far has 
been limited to two sites only. In re- 
sponse to an inquiry I made to VA in 
March 1989 regarding what aspects of 
the program precluded wider partici- 
pation and what steps could be taken 
to facilitate and encourage additional 
sales under the program, VA directed 
its field stations to survey eligible 
homeless providers. VA stations re- 
ported contact with local offices of 967 
^ommunity-based agencies and non- 
profit organizations. More than half of 
those contacted indicated to VA that 
they were insufficiently funded to pur- 
chase real estate incident to their 
public assistance programs. 

In a white paper transmitted to the 
committee on January 5, 1990, VA in- 
dicated that it was administratively re- 
vising the property selection and pric- 
ing criteria for the program so that 
the number of eligible properties 
would be increased approximately 
fourfold and the amount of the sale 
price would be 50 percent, rather than 
75 percent as at present, of market 
value. With these changes and the ex- 
tension that would be provided under 
this legislation, I very much hope that 
this program will be utilized to a far 
zreater extent during this fiscal year 
and the following 3 fiscal years to 
assist homeless veterans and their 
families. 

The housing needs of homeless per- 
sons are immediate and severe. De- 
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spite the difficulty in collecting data 
on the numbers of homeless persons, 
most studies cite the problem as one 
that is growing. The National Coali- 
tion of the Homeless estimates that as 
many as 3 million individuals are cur- 
rently homeless, and that the numbers 
continue to grow. The U.S. Conference 
of Mayors reported in 1988 that there 
had been an overall increase in re- 
quests for shelter of 13 percent over 
the 1987 figure and that requests for 
shelter by homeless families with chil- 
dren had increased by 18 percent over 
the previous year. It is estimated that 
between 18 and 51 percent of homeless 
individuals are veterans. These num- 
bers reflect a most urgent problem, 
and I strongly believe that such sales 
as are authorized under current law 
and wouild continue to be authorized 
under our legislation should be en- 
couraged as part of the Government's 
efforts to address the very serious 
problems of homelessness in our socie- 
ty. 

Mr. President, with respect to the 
provision in the legislation that would 
allow acquired property to be sold to 
nonprofit organizations for use as 
transitional housing for veterans who 
have been furnished within the most 
recent 90-day period care and treat- 
ment and rehabilitative services by the 
Secretary for alcohol or drug depend- 
ence or abuse disabilities or mental 
disabilities, it is widely recognized that 
the medical systems that currently 
exist for the treatment of substance- 
abuse disorders often lack adequate 
followup care to the initial detoxifica- 
tion and rehabilitation periods of 
treatment. In VA programs, veterans 
with substance-abuse disorders often 
undergo a 28-day rehabilitation pro- 
gram, after which they are eligible for 
treatment at VA's expense in commu- 
nity-based privately operated halfway 
houses for a period of up to 90 days. 
Among the problems that recovering 
alcohol- and drug-addicted veterans 
face upon completion of a detoxifica- 
tion and rehabilitation program is 
finding a safe drug-and-alcohol-free 
environment in which to live and con- 
tinue their rehabilitation. Additional- 
ly, many of those with longstanding 
addictions are homeless or on the 
verge of homelessness. The legislation 
we are introducing today would allow 
these properties which VA controls to 
be sold at a discount to appropriate 
public or nonprofit entities for use as 
transitional housing for veterans who 
have been furnished within the most 
recent 90-day period care and treat- 
ment and rehabilitative services by the 
Secretary—directly or under con- 
tract for alcohol or drug dependence 
or abuse disabilities or mental disabil- 
ities. 

Mr. President, authorizing VA to sell 
repossessed properties to nonprofit 
groups which agree to use the proper- 
ties as either shelters for homeless vet- 
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erans and their families or transitional 
housing for veteran patients who are 
struggling to overcome their mental- 
health or substance-abuse problems 
would be a sensible and productive use 
of hard-to-sell acquired residential 
properties to address serious needs 
among our Nation's veterans. Our leg- 
islation would thus help ensure that 
the needs of some of our most forgot- 
ten veterans—those who are homeless, 
mentally ill, or suffering from sub- 
stance-abuse disabilities, and many are 
in all three categories—would be more 
effectively addressed. 

Mr. President, the third provision in 
section 402—subsection (b)—would es- 
tablish a revolving fund f om which 
loans not to exceed $4,000 could be ex- 
tended for the purpose of establishing 
transitional group homes for veterans 
who are receiving or have received— 
within the prior 90 days—care for 
drugs or alcohol abuse or addiction. 
This provision is modeled after section 
2036 of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 
1988, Public Law 100-690, which re- 
quires States to establish similar re- 
volving funds in order to be eligible for 
block grants of Federal funds for drug 
and alcohol treatment programs. 

Drug and alcohol addiction is a tre- 
mendous problem in our society and 
one that has risen to the forefront of 
our national consciousness. VA has 
vast expertise and experience in deal- 
ing with the treatment aspect of drug 
and alcohol addiction and related con- 
ditions. In fact, VA is the single largest 
direct provider of substance-abuse 
treatment in the United States if not 
the world. I believe that VA is particu- 
larly well-placed to be a leader in the 
treatment efforts. 

In fiscal year 1989, Mr. President, 
VA furnished alcoholism treatment to 
more than 100,000 individual veter- 
ans—over 58,900 in 129 specialized al- 
coholism treatment units on an inpa- 
tient basis and another 41,500 on 
other VA inpatient units, such as gen- 
eral psychiatry. On an outpatient 
basis, VA handled almost 450,000 visits 
during fiscal year 1989 for alcoholism 
treatment in 139 outpatient alcohol 
dependence treatment programs. 

Also in fiscal year 1989, VA's 53 drug 
dependence treatment programs pro- 
vided treatment on an inpatient basis 
to 29,500 individual veterans with a 
wide variety of drug abuse and de- 
pendence problems, including opiate 
and cocaine dependency. VA statistics 
indicate that there were over 878,000 
outpatient visits for drug dependence 
treatment. VA does not currently 
maintain statistics on the number of 
veterans who are treated for both al- 
cohol and drug dependence, but such 
veterans are counted in either the 
drug treatment or the alcohol treat- 
ment category. VA's total expenditure 
on drug and alcohol treatment in 
fiscal year 1989 was estimated to be 
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$451 million, and the total expendi- 
ture in fiscal year 1990 is estimated to 
be $524 million—with the increase 
almost entirely due to Congress’ $60- 
million addon. 

Furthermore, under a provision, sec- 
tion 620A of title 38, that I authored 
in Public Law 96-22 in 1979, VA is au- 
thorized to contract with non-VA com- 
munity-based halfway houses for reha- 
bilitation services for veterans with 
substance-abuse problems. Under this 
authority, VA in fiscal year 1989 
placed over 4,500 veterans in nearly 
400 community halfway houses for 60 
to 90 days of care. 

Mr. President, it is my expectation 
that the knowledge that exists in the 
areas of drug and alcohol addiction 
treatment within VA will be instru- 
mental in any of the efforts that the 
Government undertakes to improve 
and expand treatment to substance 
abusers. I was extremely pleased that 
the fiscal year 1990 Appropriation 
Acts included an additional $60 million 
for VA drug and alcohol treatment 
programs—all of which has been in- 
cluded in VA's fiscal year 1991 budget 
request. These funds are badly needed 
by VA in the Department's efforts to 
meet the service needs of the millions 
of veterans who suffer from addictive 
disorders. 

I understand that as of today, VA 
has distributed $34.5 million to the 
field and plans to distribute another 
$16.5 million very soon. Nine million 
dollars will be distributed sometime 
thereafter. I further understand that 
VA plans to use the funds for restora- 
tion, expansion, or initiation of sub- 
stance-abuse programs at 148 VA med- 
ical centers and outpatient clinics. At 
least $2.5 million will be channeled to 
VA's halfway house contract program, 
and $1 million will be used for a much- 
needed VA evaluation project of its 
drug and alcohol treatment programs 
that was authorized explicitly in legis- 
lation I authored in section 2501 of 
the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988. A 
total of 72 facilities apparently will re- 
ceive funds for so-called ‘‘dual diagno- 
sis" programs, which provide treat- 
ment for both the substance-abuse 
and mental conditions of the patients, 
including 29 programs in which pa- 
tients are treated for substance abuse 
in conjunction with PTSD. 

Subsection (b) addresses one impor- 
tant aspect of substance-abuse treat- 
ment that is presently lacking in VA— 
and often in State, local, and private— 
treatment programs, namely, a safe, 
drug- and alcohol-free place for recov- 
ering veterans to stay upon discharge 
from a hospital program. As I noted, 
this provision is modeled on section 
2036 of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 
1988, under which 31 States have set 
up revolving funds to be used for loans 
to establish recovery homes for groups 
of recovering substance abusers. 
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The underlying model for both our 
proposal and the provision in the Anti- 
Drug Abuse Act of 1988 is the Oxford 
House, a recovery program for individ- 
uals recovering from alcoholism or 
drug addiction. Since the first Oxford 
House was established in Silver 
Spring, MD, in 1975, this approach has 
demonstrated that a drug- and alco- 
hol-free environment can be main- 
tained by recovering drug and alcohol 
abusers. Today there are 76 Oxford 
Houses throughout the Nation in 15 
States and the District of Columbia— 
each chartered by Oxford House, Inc., 
a nonprofit, tax-exempt corporation 
which acts as an umbrella organiza- 
tion for the national network of 
Oxford Houses, but all distinctly au- 
tonomous. Currently, there are 782 
residents in these homes, and, in total, 
well over 3,000 men and women have 
been or are residents. 

There are only three rules which all 
Oxford Houses are obliged to follow: 
First, the house must operate using 
democratic procedures; second, the 
group must be financially self-support- 
ing; and third, any resident who re- 
lapses into using alcohol or drugs must 
be expelled immediately. All other 
rules governing individual houses are 
made democratically by its members. 
A recovering individual is generally 
permitted to live in an Oxford House 
as long as he or she does not drink or 
use drugs and pays a proportionate 
share of the house expenses. The aver- 
age stay is a little over a year, but 
some residents stay longer. There is no 
pressure on anyone in good standing 
to leave. Our provision would differ 
from the Oxford House model in that 
the stay is definitely intended to be 
transitional since it is designed to be a 
part of a medical-care model and not a 
housing program. 

The therapeutic aspects built into 
the Oxford Houses are many. The 
group residence allows the individuals 
in recovery the opportunity to deter- 
mine their own living environments; it 
offers a supportive living environment 
free of alcohol or drug use; and, most 
importantly, it reinstills in the resi- 
dents a good dose of pride and self-re- 
spect, commodities often in short 
supply among alcoholics and drug 
abusers. But Oxford House is only 
part of the recovery process. Residents 
are encouraged to participate in Alco- 
holics Anonymous and Narcotics 
Anonymous, and longtime residents 
often play vital roles in the further ex- 
pansion of the Oxford House Program. 

Mr. President, the proposal we are 
offering today would encourage the es- 
tablishment of group homes similar to 
those under Oxford House for veter- 
ans recovering from substance abuse. 
Specifically, under the bill, on October 
1, 1990, a revolving fund would be es- 
tablished to which a minimum of 
$100,000—and up to $1,000,000, as 
specified by the Secretary—would be 
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transferred from VA's canteen service 
revolving fund. 

Loans would be made from this re- 
volving fund to groups of veterans who 
are receiving or have recently received 
from VA, or through contract care 
paid for by VA, treatment for sub- 
stance-abuse disabilities. These loans 
will only be made to groups of veter- 
ans that agree that, as in the Oxford 
House model, the use of alcohol or any 
illegal drug in the house will be pro- 
hibited and result in the expulsion of 
the offending veteran; the costs of the 
house, including fees for rent and util- 
ities, will be paid by the veteran resi- 
dents of the house; the veteran resi- 
dents will, through a majority vote, 
otherwise establish policies governing 
residence in the house, including the 
manner in which applications for resi- 
dence are approved; and the house will 
be maintained only for veterans and 
will house at least six veterans. 

The amount of these loans could not 
exceed $4,000, an amount that would 
allow a group of veterans to secure a 
lease on a house and pay the necessary 
security deposit and move-in costs. 
The veteran residents of the house 
would have to make payments to the 
new revolving fund—estimated to be 
about $175 per month on a usual 
Oxford House residence—for 24 
months. A reasonable penalty would 
be assessed for each failure to pay 
such periodic installments by the date 
specified in the loan agreement. As 
money is repaid to the fund, other 
loans could be extended for tbe estab- 
lishment of more group homes. This is 
the same manner in which loans are 
administered under the State pro- 
grams called for under section 2036 of 
the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988. 

The success of the Oxford House 
model in communities throughout the 
country is thought by the founders of 
the model to be attributable to the 
self-run, self-help nature of the resi- 
dences. By providing loans of not more 
than $4,000, the program envisioned 
by our bill would follow the self-help 
philosophy of Oxford House; the suc- 
cess of a residence and of the veterans 
residing there would depend on their 
upholding their obligations both 
under the loan from VA and the lease 
agreement with the owner of the prop- 
erty. The $4,000 amount is intended 
only to allow a group of veterans to 
secure a lease on a suitable residence 
and move in. The requirement that at 
least six veterans reside in the group 
home is included to ensure that the 
monthly rental cost per veteran is not 
prohibitively high. I am advised by 
Oxford House that there has never 
been a situation in which fewer than 
six persons have started an Oxford 
House. 

In order to make this program easily 
workable, our proposal also would au- 
thorize the Secretary to enter into 
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contractual agreements with private 

nonprofit corporations for the purpose 

of collecting payments on the loans 
made from the revolving fund and 
then remitting the payments to VA. 

This is a function that the Oxford 

House often fulfills, for a charge of 

$830 per month for an entire program 

in a State, in the State programs. I be- 
lieve that this aspect of our provision 
would allow VA the same flexibility in 
administering the revolving fund that 

States have in administering the re- 

volving funds established pursuant to 

section 2036. 

Mr. President, substance-abuse 
treatment does not end when the alco- 
holic or addict walks out the door of 
initial treatment. That is only the be- 
ginning. For persons whose lives have 
been ripped apart by addiction to alco- 
hol or drugs, there is often the need to 
rebuild the communication skills and 
work abilities that have been impaired 
by the addiction. Hospital treatment 
programs and participation in halfway 
house programs can help recovering 
persons relearn these skills and begin 
rebuilding their lives. But it is when 
these persons are outside of the hospi- 
tal or therapeutic halfway house and 
on their own that the real test begins. 
The Oxford House model, in which re- 
covering persons live together, make 
decisions together, help each other 
find work, and support themselves and 
each other without any public or pri- 
vate assistance except for the startup 
rental and security deposits, provides 
an environment where the recovering 
addict lives with others with common 
experiences who can assist him or her 
in going forward. I am very encour- 
aged by what I have learned about the 
Oxford House approach, and fully 
expect that in implementing this pro- 
vision VA would consult the people 
who developed that model and who 
are instrumental in its operation. 

Inherent in this provision and the 
Oxford House model on which it is 
based is faith in and trust of the recov- 
ering person. It may seem to some 
that it is a leap of faith to facilitate, 
by providing loans, the establishment 
of group homes for recovering-addict 
veterans who are unsupervised by 
anyone other than themselves. The 
clear success of the Oxford House 
homes leads me to believe that such 
faith is well worth the limited cost of 
and risk involved in this provision, and 
I look forward to its passage and im- 
plementation so that the veterans 
troubled by addiction can lead truly 
free and productive lives. 

PERMANENT EXTENSION OF FINANCIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND COUNSELING ASSISTANCE FOR VET- 
ERANS 
Mr. President, section 403 of the bill 

would make permanent the current re- 

quirement, in section 1832(a)(4) of 
title 38, that VA provide information 
and counseling to veterans who de- 
fault on VA-guaranteed home loans 
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about the effects of and alternatives 
to foreclosure. The assistance includes, 
as appropriate in light of the veteran's 
particular circumstances, information 
and counseling about methods of 
curing the default; conveyance to VA 
by a deed in lieu of foreclosure; other 
alternatives to foreclosure; and the li- 
abilities of VA and the veteran in the 
event of foreclosure. 

This counseling-assistance require- 
ment, enacted in section 4 of Public 
Law 100-198, took effect on March 1, 
1988, and will expire on March 1, 1991. 
The 3-year limit was meant to provide 
a trial period during which Congress 
could evaluate the effectiveness of the 
provision in lowering foreclosures on 
VA-guaranteed home loans. A very 
recent report by the General Account- 
ing Office, entitled “Housing Pro- 
grams: Increased Use of Alternatives 
to Foreclosure Could Reduce VA's 
Losses" (GAO/RCED-90-4 (December 
1989)), indicates that this provision is 
a step toward improving the program 
and reducing dollar losses." The report 
covered a period immediately preced- 
ing and following enactment of the 
provision, but its findings and recom- 
mendations are consistent with the 
policy embodied in the provision—that 
financial information and counseling 
assistance to defaulting veterans can 
produce savings for VA that can dwarf 
the costs of providing that assistance. 


TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS 

Mr. President, section 404 of the bill 
would make a series of technical 
amendments, primarily to correct 
errors in the Veterans’ Benefits 
Amendments of 1989, Public Law 101- 
23", which was enacted on December 
18, 1989. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, as I noted at the 
outset, the central purposes of this bi- 
partisan legislation are to provide 
COLA's in certain benefits paid to vet- 
erans with service-connected disabil- 
ities, and to certain dependents and 
survivors of such veterans, and to 
maintain and improve the VA pro- 
grams of benefits and services for our 
Nation's veterans and their depend- 
ents. I lock forward to gaining the 
views on this measure from VA, from 
the various veterans' service organiza- 
tions, and from others interested in its 
various programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2100 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Veterans 
Compensation Cost-of-Living Adjustment 
Act of 1990". 
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SEC. 2. REFERENCES TO TITLE 38, UNITED STATES 
CODE, 

Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
whenever in this Act an amendment or 
repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
title 38, United States Code. 


TITLE I—COMPENSATION 


DISABILITY COMPENSATION AND DE- 
PENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COMPEN- 
SATION RATE INCREASE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary of Vet- 
erans Affairs shall, as provided in para- 
graph (2), increase, effective December 1, 
1990, the rates of and limitations on Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs disability compen- 
sation and dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation. 

(2A) The Secretary shall increase each 
of the rates and limitations in sections 314, 
315(1), 362, 411, 413, and 414 of title 38, 
United States Code, that were increased by 
the amendments made by title XI of the 
Veteran's Benefits Improvement Act of 1988 
(Public Law 100-687; 102 Stat. 4123). The in- 
crease shall be made in such rates and limi- 
tations as in effect on November 30, 1990, 
and shall be by the same percentage that 
benefit amounts payable under title II of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 401 et 
seq.) are increased effective December 1, 
1990, as a result of a determination under 
section 215(i) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 415(i)). 

(B) In the computation of increased rates 
and limitations pursuant to subparagraph 
(A), amounts of $0.50 or more shall be 
rounded to the next higher dollar amount 
and amounts of less than $0.50 shall be 
rounded to the next lower dollar amount. 

(b) Specra, RuLE.—The Secretary may 
adjust administratively, consistent with the 
increases made under subsection (a), the 
rates of disability compensation payable to 
persons within the purview of section 10 of 
Public Law 85-857 (72 Stat. 1263) who are 
not in receipt of compensation payable pur- 
suant to chapter 11 of title 38, United States 
Code. 

(c) PUBLICATION REQUIREMENT.—At the 
same time as the matters specified in sec- 
tion 215(X2XD») of the Social Security Act 
(42 U.S.C. 415(iX2XD)) are required to be 
published by reason of a determination 
made under section 215(i) of such Act 
during fiscal year 1990, the Secretary shall 
publish in the Federal Register the rates 
and limitations referred to in subsection 
(aX 2XXA) as increased under this section. 
SEC. 102, EXTENSION OF PRESUMPTION OF SERV- 

ICE CONNECTION FOR CERTAIN RADI- 
ATION-EXPOSED RESERVISTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 312(c) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by inserting "while 
serving on active duty” after activity“: 

(2) in paragraph (4)— 

(A) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) as subparagraphs (B) and (C); 

(B) by inserting before subparagraph (B) 
(as redesignated by subparagraph (A)) the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(A) the term ‘active duty’ includes active 
duty for training and inactive duty for 
training.“; and 

(C) in subparagraph (B) (as redesignated 
by subparagraph (A)), by striking out “a 
veteran" and inserting in lieu thereof "an 
individual". 

(b) Errective Date.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect as 
of May 1, 1988. 
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SEC. 102. AUTHORITY TO MAKE READJUSTMENTS IN 
THE DISABILITY RATING. SCHEDULE 
PROSPECTIVE ONLY, 

Section 355 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”; 

(2) by designating the first three sen- 
tences as subsection (a); 

(3) by designating the last sentence as 
subsection (b); and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

(e) In making a readjustment under sub- 
section (b) of this section, the Secretary 
may provide that the readjustment shall 
not have the effect of reducing any ratings 
in effect on the date that the readjustment 
takes effect.“. 


TITLE H—HEALTH CARE 


EXTENSION OF PILOT PROGRAM OF 
MOBILE HEALTH CARE CLINICS. 
Section 113(b) of the Veterans’ Benefits 

and Services Act of 1988 (Public Law 100- 

322; 102 Stat. 500) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and 1990" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a comma and 1990, and 
1991"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
sentence: "Funds appropriated to carry out 
the pilot program authorized by this section 
shall remain available until expended.". 

SEC. 202. ELIGIBILITY FOR PROSTHETIC DEVICES 

AND OTHER MEDICAL ITEMS. 

Section 601(6YAXi) is amended by strik- 
ing out (except under the conditions de- 
scribed in section 612(fX1XAX1) of this 
title)“. 

SEC. 203, INCREASE IN MAXIMUM LIMITATIONS ON 

HOME HEALTH SERVICES. 

Section 617(a)(2) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking out 
“$2,500" and inserting in lieu thereof 
85.000“ and 

(2) in subparagraph (B), by striking out 
"$600" and inserting lieu thereof "$1,200". 


TITLE III—INSURANCE 


SEC. 301. SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICE DISABLED VET- 
ERANS' INSURANCE FOR TOTALLY 
DISABLED VETERANS. 
(a) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter I of chapter 
19 is amended by inserting after section 722 
the following new section: 
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'8 722A. Supplemental service disabled veterans’ 
insurance for totally disabled veterans 

"(a) Any person insured under section 722 
of this title who qualifies for a waiver of 
premiums under section 712 of this title is 
eligible, as provided in this section, for sup- 
plemental insurance in an amount not to 
exceed $10,000. 

"(b) To qualify for supplemental insur- 
ance under this section a person must file 
with the Secretary an application for such 
insurance not later than the end of (1) the 
one-year period beginning on the first day 
of the first month following the month in 
which this section is enacted, or (2) the 
period during which the person must apply 
under section 722(a) of this title in order to 
be granted insurance under that section. 

(e Supplemental insurance granted 
under this section shall be granted upon the 
same terms and conditions as insurance 
granted under section 722 of this title, 
except that such insurance may not be 
granted to a person under this section 
unless the application is made for such in- 
surance before the person attains 65 years 
of age. 
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"(d) No waiver of premiums shall be made 
in the case of any person for supplemental 
insurance granted under this section.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 19 is 
amended by inserting after the item relat- 
ing to section 722 the following new item: 


"122A. Supplemental service disabled veter- 
ans' insurance for totally dis- 
abled veterans." 

INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF VETERANS’ 
MORTGAGE LIFE INSURANCE. 
Section 806(b) is amended in the first sen- 

tence— 

(1) by striking out "initial"; and 

(2) by striking out 840.000“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 890.000“. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 101. POSTPONEMENT OF TIME LIMITATION ON 
COUNTING OF VIETNAM-ERA VETER- 
ANS IN DISABLED VETERANS OUT- 
REACH PROGRAM SPECIALISTS FUND- 
ING FORMULA. 

Section 2001(2) is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end ", except that a 
veteran may be considered to be a veteran 
of the Vietnam era for the purposes of this 
chapter until December 31, 1993". 

SEC. 102. COMMUNITY-BASED HOUSING FOR CER- 

TAIN VETERANS WHO ARE HOMELESS 
OR RECOVERING FROM SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE OR MENTAL ILLNESS DISABIL- 
ITIES. 

(a) EXTENSION AND EXPANSION OF AUTHOR- 
ITY TO SELL ACQUIRED PROPERTIES FOR OCCU- 
PANCY BY HOMELESS AND CERTAIN OTHER VET- 
ERANS.—Section 9 of the Veterans Home 
Loan Program Improvements and Property 
Rehabilitation Act of 1987 (Public Law 100- 
198; 38 U.S.C. 1820 note) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by inserting and to 
provide transitional housing for veterans re- 
covering from substance abuse or mental ill- 
ness disabilities" after “shelter”; 

(B) in paragraphs (2) and (3)(B)(iii), by 
striking out best interests of homeless vet- 
erans” each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof best interests of veterans who 
are to occupy the property“: and 

(C) in paragraph (3)(B)(i), by inserting or 
as transitional housing for veterans who, at 
the time of entering the housing, are being 
furnished services by the Secretary, directly 
or by contract, for alcohol or drug depend- 
ence or abuse disabilities or mental illness 
disabilities or who, at any time within 90 
days preceding the date of entering the 
housing, have been furnished such services 
by the Secretary for such purpose" after 
"families"; 

(2) in subsection (c) by striking out Octo- 
ber 1, 1990" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"December 31. 1993": and 

(3) in subsection (d)— 

(A) by inserting "and March 1 of each of 
the next three years" after "March 1, 1990," 
and 

(B) by striking out ", through December 
31, 1989," and inserting in lieu thereof 
"through December 31 of the preceding 
year" after section“. 

(b) TRANSITIONAL GROUP RESIDENCES FOR 
VETERANS RECOVERING FROM SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE DISABILITIES.—(1) Section 620A is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsections: 

"(hX1) To assist veterans in recovering 
from alcohol or drug dependence or abuse 
disabilities, there is hereby established in 
the Treasury of the United States a revolv- 
ing fund to be known as the "Transitional 
Housing Fund’. The Secretary shall use the 
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proceeds of the Fund to make loans author- 
ized under subsection (j) of this section to 
nonprofit entities for the purpose of assist- 
ing such entities in meeting the costs of es- 
tablishing programs for the provision of 
transitional residences for recovering veter- 
ans. 

"(2) For the purposes of this paragraph, 
the term ‘recovering veterans’ means veter- 
ans who, at the time of entering the resi- 
dences, are being furnished services by the 
Secretary, directly or by contract, for alco- 
hol or drug dependence or abuse disabilities 
or who, at any time within 90 days preced- 
ing the date of entering the residences, have 
been furnished such services by the Secre- 
tary for such purpose. 

"(i) On October 1, 1990, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall transfer $100,000 from 
the revolving fund established pursuant to 
section 4204 of this title to the Transitional 
Housing Fund. After that date, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall transfer from the 
revolving fund established pursuant to that 
section to the Transitional Housing Fund 
such amounts, not to exceed a total of 
$900,000, as the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs may specify. 

"( The Secretary shall make loans from 
the Transitional Housing Fund for the pur- 
pose described in subsection (hX1) of this 
section. In making loans under this subsec- 
tion, the Secretary shall ensure that— 

"(1) each loan ís repaid within two years 
after the date on which the loan is made; 

(2) each loan is repaid through monthly 
installments and that a reasonable penalty 
is assessed for each failure to pay an install- 
ment by the date specified in the loan 
agreement involved; and 

“(3) each loan is made only to a nonprofit 
private entity which agrees that, in the op- 
eration of each residence established with 
the assistance of the loan— 

(A) the use of alcohol or any illegal drug 
in the residence will be prohibited; 

"(B) any resident who violates the prohi- 
bition in subclause (A) of this clause will be 
expelled from the residence; 

"(C) the costs of maintaining the resi- 
dence, including fees for rent and utilities, 
will be paid by the residents; 

"(D) the residents will, through a majori- 
ty vote of the residents, otherwise establish 
policies governing the conditions of resi- 
dence, including the manner in which appli- 
cations for residence are approved; and 

(E) the residence will be operated solely 
as a residence for not less than six veterans. 

"(K) No loan may be made under this sec- 
lion for more than $4,000 and not more 
than $4,000 in total loans may be made for 
the establishment of any particular transi- 
tional residence. 

(J) All loan repayments and penalties col- 
lected under this section shall be deposited 
to the credit of the Transitional Housing 
Fund. 

em) Not later than 90 days after the date 
of the enactment of this subsection, the 
Secretary shall issue guidelines for the oper- 
ation of residences described in subsection 
(hXCGD of this section. 

n) The Secretary may enter into con- 
tractual agreements with private nonprofit 
corporations for the purposes of collecting 
on behalf of the Secretary payments on the 
loans described in subsection (hX1) of this 
section.“. 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall take effect on October 1, 1990. 


SEC, 103. PERMANENT EXTENSION OF FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION AND COUNSELING AS- 
SISTANCE FOR CERTAIN. VETERANS 
WITH GUARANTEED LOANS. 

Subparagraph (C) of section 1832(a)4) is 
repealed. 

SEC. 101. TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS 

(a) ADJUDICATIONS.—(1) The heading of 
section 3004 is amended to read as follows: 

“E 3001. Notice of decisions". 


(2) The the table of sections at the begin- 
níng of chapter 51 is amended by striking 
out the item relating to section 3004 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 


3004. Notice of decisions.". 

(b) EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.—(1) 
1418(b)(4) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the comma after "serv- 
ice" and inserting in lieu thereof “(i)”; and 

(B) by inserting '", or (ii) has successfully 
completed the equivalent of 12 semester 
hours in a program of education leading to a 
standard college degree" before the semi- 
colon. 

(2) Section 1433(b) is amended by striking 
out "section 902 of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1981 (10 U.S.C. 
2141 note)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"chapter 109 of title 10". 

(3) Section 1685(aX5) is amended by in- 
serting "or National Guard" after "Depart- 
ment of Defense". 

(c) Home LOAN PmoGRAM.—(1) 
1803(a)(1)(A)() is amended — 

(A) in subclause (IID— 

(i) by inserting "except as provided in sub- 
clause (IV) of this clause," after "(III)"; and 

(ii) by striking out but not more than 
$144,000,"; and 

(B) in subclause (IV), by striking out or 
(6)“ and inserting in lieu thereof '"(6), or 
(8); 

(2) Section 1825(c) is amended— 

(A) in subparagraph (2), by striking out 
"There" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"Except as provided in paragraph (3) of this 
subsection, there”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

"(3) In the case of a loan described in 
clause (C) of section 1829(a)(2) of this title, 
there also shall be credited to the Guaranty 
and Indemnity Fund— 

(A) for each loan closed during fiscal 
year 1990, an amount equal to 0.25 percent 
of the original amount of the loan for each 
of the fiseal years 1991 and 1992; 

"(B) for each loan closed after fiscal year 
1990, an amount equal to 0.25 percent of the 
original amount of the loan for the fiscal 
year in which the loan is closed and for the 
following fiscal year.“ 

(3) Section 1829(a) is amended by striking 
out paragraphs (3) and (4) and redesignat- 
ing paragraph (5) as paragraph (3). 

(4) Section 1829(c)(2) is amended by strik- 
ing out “section 1825(cX 2) (A) or (B) of this 
title and subsection (aX3) of this section" 
and inserting in lieu thereof "clause (A) or 
(B) of paragraph (2) of section 1825(c) of 
this title or paragraph (3) of that section“. 

(5) Any actions of the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs in carrying out the provisions of 
section 1829 of title 38, United States Code, 
by contract or otherwise, with respect to 
loans closed during the period beginning on 
December 1, 1989, and ending on the date of 
the enactment of the Veterans' Benefits 
Amendments of 1989 (Public Law 101-237) 
are hereby ratified. 

(d) MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS.—(1) 
Chapter 36 is amended in sections 
1732(cX 3), 1732(6), and 1733(aX 1), by strik- 
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ing out “Secretary of Veterans Affairs” and 
inserting in lieu thereof "Secretary". 

(2) The chapter heading of chapter 71 is 
amended to read as follows: 

"CHAPTER 71—BOARD OF VETERANS 
APPEALS", 

(3) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 71 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 4001 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

"4001. Composition of Board of Veterans 
Appeals.“ 

(4) The heading of section 4001 is amend- 

ed to read as follows: 


"B 1001. Composition of Board of Veterans Ap- 
peals". 

(5) The text of chapters 71 and 72 is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals” each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Board of Veterans Appeals"; 

(B) by striking out Veterans! Administra- 
tion" each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof "Department"; and 

(C) by striking out "Administrator" each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
"Secretary". 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join with my distin- 
guished colleague, the chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs, in in- 
troducing the legislation which would 
ensure that disabled veterans and 
their survivors will be protected from 
any reduction in the spending power 
of the compensation they receive as 
the result of disabilities or deaths 
which arise during service. 

The proposed Veterans Compensa- 
tion Cost-of-Living Adjustment Act, if 
enacted, will ensure that disability 
compensation—and related benefits 
for survivors—paid in 1991 are not re- 
duced in their buying power by the 
impact of inflation. Legislation is nec- 
essary because, unlike most Federal 
benefits, disability compensation is not 
automatically indexed to the cost of 
living. The legislation we are introduc- 
ing today would require VA to increase 
payments, effective December 1, 1990, 
by the same percentage that Social Se- 
curity will be increased as a result of 
the indexing of that program. 

The legislation would also extend, to 
reservists and National Guard person- 
nel who particiapted in the above 
ground testing of nuclear devices, the 
same eligibility for disability compen- 
sation that was provided in Public Law 
100-321 to active duty service members 
who participated in those tests. This 
provision would apply to Guard and 
reserve personnel who were on active 
duty for training or inactive duty for 
training at the time they participated 
in the test. I believe the Congress has 
always intended that reservists who 
are injured while participating in mili- 
tary activities as a result of their 
active or inactive duty for training 
should be compensated for the effects 
of those injuries. In the case of active 
duty participants of nuclear testing, 
compensation is payable for illnesses 
the Congress has determined to be as- 
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sociated with radiation exposure on 
the theory that their illness may have 
been caused by their participation in 
the test. It seems only equitable to 
extend the same principle to individ- 
uals who participated in the testing 
while on active, or inactive, duty for 
training. 

Section 103 of the bill would allow 
VA to update its criteria for evaluating 
the severity of disabilities without 
threatening the income of veterans 
now in receipt of VA disability com- 
pensation. I believe this is à humane 
solution to the problems faced by VA 
and veterans when an objective review 
of improvements in medical science, 
rehabilitation techniques, or changes 
in the nature of employment indicate 
that a specific condition is no longer 
as disabling as it was in the past. I 
would note that the provision does not 
prohibit veterans now on the rolls 
from enjoying the benefit of a deter- 
mination that a condition is more dis- 
abling, it only ensures current recipi- 
ents will not suffer a reduction in 
income if a condition is determined to 
be less disabling. 

Section 201 of the bill would author- 
ize an appropriation of $5 million for 
fiscal year 1991 for the conduct of a 
pilot program of mobile health care 
clinics. Public Law 100-322 provided 
VA with the authority to conduct such 
a pilot program in order to evaluate 
the desirability of using mobile clinics 
to provide health care services to vet- 
erans residing in rural areas. VA, how- 
ever, has not yet implemented this au- 
thority. The conference report to ac- 
company H.R. 2916—which ultimately 
became Public Law 101-144— provided 
$3 million for this pilot program. I 
look forward to reviewing VA's imple- 
mentation plans and eventually VA's 
evaluation of this promising program. 

Section 202 of the bill would provide 
specific authority for VA to furnish 
needed medical equipment, prosthetic 
devices and similar such appliances to 
non-service-connected veterans when 
furnishing outpatient care to obviate 
the need for hospital care. This provi- 
sion is supported by VA. According to 
VA officials, the current restriction on 
providing such equipment or devices 
limits VA efforts to reduce hospitaliza- 
tions. That is, by providing limited and 
inexpensive items to veteran patients, 
VA could avoid—in some cases—costly 
hospital stays. 

This bill would also increase the 
maximum limitations on home health 
services improvements. Section 617 of 
title 38 provides VA with the authority 
to provide funds for structural im- 
provements to a veterans residence 
which may be necessary for the treat- 
ment of the veteran's condition and to 
provide access to necessary sanitary 
facilities. 

The legislation would also allow vet- 
erans, who qualify for a waiver of pre- 
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miums, on the basis of total disability, 
for the life insurance VA makes avail- 
able to veterans with service-connect- 
ed disabilities, to purchase an addi- 
tional $10,000 in VA life insurance at 
standard premium rates. This provi- 
sion will allow veterans suffering from 
very serious disability—who are likely 
uninsurable at reasonable rates be- 
cause of those disabilities—to increase 
their VA coverage to a maximum of 
$20,000. "This additional coverage 
would not be a grant. The veterans in 
question would have to purchase the 
insurance. The only cost to the tax- 
payer would be the losses which will 
result from providing coverage at 
standard rates to veterans with severe 
disabilities or illnesses. 

Veterans’ mortgage life insurance is 
provided to veterans who qualify for a 
VA grant to help purchase a so-called 
“wheelchair home.” This mortgage in- 
surance helps ensure that, in the event 
of the veterans’ death, his or her 
family will not lose their home. The 
veterans who qualify for this insur- 
ance are so severely disabled that they 
have lost—or lost the use of—limbs or 
sight due to a service-connected cause. 
The mortgage insurance is currently 
limited to $40,000. This legislation 
would increase that limitation to 
$90,000. This increase reflects the in- 
crease in housing costs in many areas 
of the country. 

The bill would also address the prob- 
lem created by the imminent sunset 
date of a provision which allows Viet- 
nam-era veterans—that is, all veterans 
with active duty between August 4, 
1964 and May 7, 1975, without regard 
to where they served or the nature of 
their duties—to be included in the for- 
mula establishing the number of Dis- 
abled Veteran Outreach Program 
[IDVOP] staff funded by the Federal 
Government. Under current law, the 
number of DVOP staff would fall from 
1,883 to less than 500 in 1992. Since 
the Department of Labor will soon 
begin its budget process for 1992, it is 
important to extend the sunset date 
for DVOP personnel until the Con- 
gress has time to carefully consider 
what long-term employment programs 
should be provided in the 1990's and 
beyond, without being preempted by 
the fiscal year 1992 budget process. To 
this end, the bill extends, through 
1993, the requirement to include Viet- 
nam-era veterans when determining 
the number of DVOP staff. 

I believe it is particularly important 
to provide the dedicated and experi- 
enced DVOP staff some stability in 
their jobs since one of their responsi- 
bilities is the provision of employment 
services to newly discharged veterans. 
Given current international uncertain- 
ties, it is impossible to rule out the 
possibility that the size of the active 
duty force may be reduced in the 
future with a resulting surge of newly 
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discharged veterans seeking employ- 
ment services. 

The legislation also extends the 
sunset date of authority for VA to sell 
homes it owns, due to foreclosure on 
VA guaranteed loans, to nonprofit 
groups who would, in turn, use the 
homes to provide shelter to homeless 
veterans. The authority would be ex- 
panded to include veterans being 
treated by VA for alcohol or drug 
abuse or mental illness. Given the as- 
sociation between mental illness, alco- 
hol and drug abuse, and homelessness, 
this provision may serve to preempt 
the entry of the veterans housed 
under this program into homelessness. 

The legislation also establishes a 
program to permit VA to assist veter- 
ans recovering from alcohol or drug 
dependence in establishing substance 
free transitional housing. It would 
allow VA to establish a revolving fund 
from which loans would be made to 
nonprofit corporations to establish 
transitional housing. The loan would 
be repaid by the corporation from 
funds received by the veteran resi- 
dents as rent. 

Although I support the concept of 
this transitional housing provision. I 
have certain drafting and substantive 
concerns which I will want to address 
as this bill works its way through the 
legislative process. I will be especially 
interested in hearing testimony about 
the proposed funding mechanism for 
the loans. I intend to explore the pros 
and cons of using the canteen revolv- 
ing fund to make loans under this pro- 
posal. 

Again, I thank the chairman for his 
fine work on this bill and am pleased 
to join with him as an original cospon- 
sor. I look forward to working with 
him through the hearing and markup 
process as the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs perfects this important legisla- 
tion. 


By Mr. CRANSTON (by re- 


quest): 
S. 2101. A bill to waive the waiting 
period requirement of section 


210(bX2) of title 38, United States 

Code, for a planned administrative re- 

organization involving the Loan Guar- 

anty Division at the Togus Veterans 

Affairs Medical and Regional Office 

Center; to the Committee on Veterans’ 

Affairs. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION RELATING TO 
THE TOGUS VETERANS AFFAIRS MEDICAL AND 
REGIONAL OFFICE CENTER 
Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 

chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 

Committee, I have today introduced, 

by request, S. 2101, a bill to waive the 

waiting period requirement of section 
210(bX2) of title 38, United States 

Code, for a planned administrative re- 

organization involving the Loan Guar- 

anty Division at the Togus—Maine— 

Veterans Affairs Medical and Regional 

Office Center. The Secretary of Veter- 
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ans Affairs submitted this legislation 
by letter dated January 22, 1989, to 
the President of the Senate. 

My introduction of this measure is 
in keeping with the policy which I 
have adopted of generally introduc- 
ing—so that there will be specific bills 
to which my colleagues and others my 
direct their attention and comments— 
all administration-proposed draft leg- 
islation referred to the Veterans’ 
Affair Committee. Thus, I reserve the 
right to support or oppose the provi- 
sions of, as well as any amendment to, 
this legislation. 

At our committee’s January 23, 1990, 
hearing the committee will be receiv- 
ing testimony on this administration- 
requested legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point, togeth- 
er with the January 22, 1990, transmit- 
tal letter and the detailed plan and 
justification for the transfer of the 
loan guaranty operation, Togus, ME. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, The waiting 
period requirement of section 210(bX2) of 
title 38, United States Code, shall not apply 
to a Department of Veterans Affairs 
planned administrative reorganization that 
involves the closing of the Loan Guaranty 
Division at the Togus Veterans Affairs Med- 
ical and Regional Office Center, and the 
transfer of the functions of that Loan Guar- 
anty Division to the Manchester Veterans 
Affairs Regional Office. 

THE SECRETARY OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, 

Washington, DC, January 22, 1990. 
Hon. DAN QUAYLE, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft bill to “To waive the wait- 
ing period requirement of Section 210(b)(2) 
of title 38, United States Code. for a 
planned administrative reorganization in- 
volving the Loan Guaranty Division at the 
Togus Veterans Affairs Medical and Region- 
al Office Center" with the request that it be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
prompt consideration and enactment. 

Enactment of the enclosed draft bill will 
permit us to implement this reorganization 
immediately. Absent such a waiver, we must 
wait until fiscal year 1991 to initiate this 
action. The reason for the planned reorgani- 
zation is set forth in the enclosed letter to 
the Chairman, Committee on Veterans' Af- 
fairs. Thís letter has been sent to our over- 
sight committees to report this planned re- 
organization as required by 38 U.S.C. 
210(b)(2). 

We will be happy to provide any addition- 
al information concerning this proposal. 
Your staff may contact Raymond H. Avent, 
Deputy Chief Benefits Director for Field 
Operations, at 23-5244, if additional infor- 
mation is needed. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that there is no objection from the 
standpoint of the Administration's program 
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to the submission of this report and legisla- 
tive proposal to the Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI. 


DETAILED PLAN AND JUSTIFICATION—TRANS- 


FER OF LOAN GUARANTY OPERATION, ToGus, 
ME 


I. The number of employees to be reduced 
at Togus VAM&ROC and their responsibil- 
ities, and the means by which reduction is 
to be accomplished: 

Veterans Benefits Administration plans to 
transfer the Loan Guaranty operation at 
Togus to a consolidated New England Loan 
Guaranty Division at Manachester, New 
Hampshire. The authorized FTE of the 
Loan Guaranty Division at the VA Medical 
and Regional Office Center, Togus, Maine is 
10. Those 10 Loan Guaranty employees 
have responsibility for origination, servic- 
ing, and termination of guaranteed loans as 
well as the resale of acquired properties and 
servicing of portfolio loans in the State of 
Maine. Clerical employees will be absorbed 
by the VAM&ROC. Employees in technical 
and supervisory positions will be offered po- 
sitions at the consolidated site in Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, with translocation 
costs being paid. We hope to offer those 
technical employees declining transfer the 
option of staying in comparable positions in 
other divisions of the Togus VAM&ROC. 
Employees whose positions are eliminated 
will be absorbed as normal attrition creates 
vacancies, 

The other two Loan Guaranty divisions 
affected by closing and transfer to the con- 
solidated Manchester Loan Guaranty divi- 
sion are at the Boston Veterans Affairs Re- 
gional Office. The authorized FTEE in the 
Loan Guaranty Division at Boston is 9; and 
at Hartford the FTE is 6. Since the FTE re- 
duction percentages which will take place at 
the Boston and Hartford Regional Offices is 
less than 10% of their authorized station 
FTE, the closing of the Loan Guaranty divi- 
sions at those two stations is not subject to 
section 210(b)(2) reporting requirements. 

II. The facility at which employees will be 
increased, the number of employees to be 
increased, and the specific responsibility of 
those employees: 

The Manchester VA Regional Office will 
become the consolidated site for Loan Guar- 
anty operations in the New England area. 
The Manchester Loan Guaranty Division 
currently has 6 FTEE. The consolidated di- 
vision will have 22 positions. This consoli- 
dated division will provide Loan Guaranty 
benefits and services to Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. The 22 positions will 
be: 3 Staff appraisers (1 supervisory); 1 Con- 
struction Analyst; 1 Specially Adapted 
Housing Agent; 9 Loan Specialists (Realty) 
(2 supervisory); 3 Realty Specialists (1 su- 
pervisory); 1 Secretary; 3 Program Clerks; 1 
Clerk Typist. 

III. Description of changes in functions: 

The functions of the Togus VAM&ROC 
and the VA Regional Offices in Boston and 
Hartford, except for Loan Guaranty oper- 
ations, will remain the same. Veterans Serv- 
ice divisions at each station will continue to 
issue certificates of eligibility to walk-in vet- 
erans. However, all other loan guaranty 
benefits and services for veterans in New 
England (including issuance of certificates 
of reasonable value, processing of loan ap- 
plications, issuance of guaranty, servicing of 
defaulted loans, payment of claims under 
guaranty and acquisition and disposition of 
foreclosed properties) will be handled from 
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the Manchester Regional Office. At Man- 
chester, the consolidated Loan Guaranty di- 
vision will perform Loan Guaranty func- 
tions in the same manner as it now does 
except that its geographic area of responsi- 
bility will be greater. There will be no other 
functional changes as a result of this reor- 
ganization. 

IV. Reasons that the reorganization is ap- 
propriate and advisable in terms of statuto- 
ry missions and long-term goals of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs: 

The New England Directors asked the 
Chief Benefits Director to convene a Task 
Force to examine the Loan Guaranty bene- 
fit delivery system in New England. They 
felt that the Loan Guaranty program was 
potentially at risk due to minimal staffing 
and limited flexibility to cope with person- 
nel and program changes. The planned reor- 
ganization follows the recommendations 
made by the Task Force composed of staff 
members of the New England Offices and 
Loan Guaranty Service. A summary from 
the New England Task Force Study is en- 
closed. 

Loan Guaranty Service reviewed the Task 
Force report, concurred in the findings, and 
made a recommendation to the Deputy 
Chief Benefits Director to consolidate the 
four New England Loan Guaranty Divisions 
into one site at the Veterans Affairs Region- 
al Office, Manchester, New Hampshire. This 
site was selected due to its central location 
and its reasonable cost of living. 

It has long been recognized that the Loan 
Guaranty program in New England is less 
efficient and more costly than in other 
parts of the country. Workloads support 
only minimal employment levels, Conse- 
quently, supervisory ratios are high and 
economies of scale impossible to achieve. 
This limits the four New England stations' 
ability to cope with potential personnel and 
program changes, and is detrimental to pro- 
gram operations over the long term. Boston 
and Hartford both have difficulty in recruit- 
ing and retaining personnel due in part to 
the high cost of living in those areas. Staff- 
ing is reaching à critical turning point. Since 
most of the Loan Guaranty workload in 
New England is related to loan origination, 
employees perform servicing and property 
disposition functions infrequently. When 
work is not performed regularly. poor qual- 
ity and failure to meet timeliness standards 
often result. As stated, the program in New 
England is predominately origination-ori- 
ented and is being handled adequately with 
the present staff. However, any sudden shift 
in the New England economy or real estate 
market leading to loan terminations and 
property acquisitions could have negative 
impact on loan guaranty operations. The 
consolidated Loan Guaranty division will be 
able to better handle any such market 
changes. 

A consolidation should improve productiv- 
ity and the cost effectiveness of Loan Guar- 
anty activities in New England while main- 
taining and even improving the timeliness 
and quality of Loan Guaranty benefits and 
services to veterans. 

V. Effects of the reorganization on bene- 
fits and services to veterans and dependents 
of veterans: 

The provision of benefits and services to 
veterans and their dependents should be en- 
hanced with the consolidation of the four 
New England Offices as there will be more 
adequate staffing to provide specialized 
service in all four functional areas of the 
Loan Guaranty Program (Construction and 
Valuation, Loan Processing. Loan Service 
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and Claims, and Property Management). 
Examples of improved servicing are: 

Presently, specially adapted housing 
(SAH) actions are processed in all four of- 
fices by employees who perform varied 
duties. No one is assigned SAH processing as 
his/her sole duty. Two offices have central- 
ized authority to approve SAH grants with- 
out VA Central Office authority. Manches- 
ter and Togus must submit SAH cases to VA 
Central Office for approval prior to issuing 
a grant. In the consolidated office, there 
will be a Specially Adapted Housing Agent 
whose primary responsibility will be proc- 
essing SAH applications with centralized au- 
thority to approve grants. 

The New England offices have a total of 
33 properties in their combined inventory. 
The consolidation of the offices into one 
Loan Guaranty Division will enhance the 
processing of acquired property sales. There 
will be a full-time staff of 3 Realty Special- 
ists compared to a staff of 2 now handling 
this workload on a part time basis in the 
four offices. The proposed staffing level will 
allow adequate staff to conduct property in- 
spections as well as process in-house paper- 
work. 

Servicing of loans is accomplished primar- 
ily by telephone; therefore, servicing de- 
faulted loans in a consolidated Manchester 
office should ordinarily be no different than 
servicing from the four existing offices. Any 
delinquent borrower visiting a VA office 
with no Loan Guaranty division will still be 
able to receive personal service and Loan 
Guaranty program information through a 
Veterans Benefits Counselor (VBC) in the 
Veterans Services Division at each of the lo- 
cations. Routine and continuing training of 
VBC's will be planned and carried out by 
the consolidated Loan Guaranty Division to 
keep them informed of policy and regula- 
tion changes as well as changes in state law 
which affect servicing and foreclosure of 
loans. 

VI. Cost impact of the reorganization and 
supporting ànalyses: 

The estimated cost to close the Togus 
Loan Guaranty Division and relocate 6 em- 
ployees to the Manchester Regional Office 
is estimated at $212,000. This amount in- 
cludes translocation cost at $204,000 
($34,000 per employee) and $8,000 to move 
files and supplies. Of course, the transfer of 
the Togus Loan Guaranty Division is only 
one part of the overall consolidation. The 
enclosed cost benefit analysis shows the es- 
timated cost and savings for the entire reor- 
ganization. 


Cost BENEFIT ANALYSIS 


IMPLEMENTATION RESOURCES NEEDED 


Fiscal year — 
1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


FTEE 

Personnel compensation 
Capital expenses 

All other expenses 550 


Ü 
0 


2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
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Estimated costs for consolidation include 
modification of office space at Manchester 
and translocation of employees. The All 
Other Expenses category includes $16,000 
for moving files, supplies, furniture and 
equipment; and $544,000 for translocation 
of estimated 16 employees at $35,000 each. 
Office reconfiguration from Minor Con- 
struction including furniture is estimated at 
$400,000. 
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SAVINGS 


Savings result from substantial reduction 
in the number of FTE needed to operate the 
consolidated Loan Guaranty activity, re- 
duced SLUC costs due to space savings and 
reduced ADP equipment needs. 


fiscal year— 

1990 199) 1992 1993 1994 1995 
FEE 10 10 10 10 12 12 
Personnel compensation 350 360 3401 4l 456 467 
Capital expenses 5 2 0 0 0 
AJI other expenses H0. no HO noo no 10 

Current service Proposed Payroll savings 

FE Payroll Ht Payroll FTE Payroll 

Fiscal year 

1991 32 $1.145.404 22 $785,836 10 - $359,568 
1992 32 1173507 2) 828 Hl ~ 401,679 
1993 32 1,202,055 21 . 790,605 11 -411450 
1994 32 1,231,058 20 114,60 12 496.298 
1995 32 1,260,521 20 793301 12 - 461220 
Total 6.012.585 3,916,330 2,096,215 


Other Savings: The five year Service Leas- 


ing Unit Contract (SLUC) savings is 
$535,800. 
Summary 
—$2,096,215 


1. Payroll Savings. . . 


2. Relocation Costs. 560.000 
3. Minor Construction ........ 4- 400,000 
4. SLUC Savings................... 553.800 
Five year net savings — 1,690,015 

Five year GOE sav- 
ings 2,090,015 

! Excluding minor co 
By Mr. CRANSTON (by re- 
quest): 


S. 2102. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to modify the 
prior congressional report and wait" 
restrictions which are imposed upon 
certain Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs administrative reorganizations by 
section 210(b)(2) of that title; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
MODIFYING "REPORT AND WAIT” RESTRICTIONS 

ON CERTAIN DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AF- 

FAIRS ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Veterans' Affairs 
Committee, I have today introduced, 
by request, S. 2102, a bill to modify 
the requirement for advance congres- 
sional notification prior. to implemen- 
tation of certain reorganization within 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
The Secretary of Veterans Affairs sub- 
mitted this legislation by letter dated 
January 25, 1990, to the President of 
the Senate. 

My introduction of this measure is 
in keeping with the policy which I 
have adopted of generally introduc- 
ing—so that there will be specific bills 
to which my colleagues and others 
may direct their attention and com- 
ments—all administration proposed 
draft legislation referred to the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee. Thus, I re- 
serve the right to support or oppose 
the provisions of, as well as any 
amendment to, this legislation. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point, togeth- 
er with the January 25, 1990, transmit- 
tal letter. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRDp, as follows: 

8. 2102 


Bc it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Sec- 
tion 210(bX2) of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

(2X A) The Secretary may not in any fiscal 
year implement an administrative reorgani- 
zation described in subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph unless the Secretary first sub- 
mits to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress a report containing a detailed plan 
and justification for the administrative reor- 
ganization. No action to carry out such reor- 
ganization may be taken after the submis- 
sion of such report until the expiration of a 
60 day waiting period following the date of 
the submission of such report. Such 60 day 
waiting period shall be extended by a period 
equal to the total number of days during 
such period that either chamber of the Con- 
gress is not in session. 

(B) An administrative reorganization de- 
scribed in this subparagraph is an adminis- 
trative reorganization of a covered field 
office or facility which involves a reduction 
during any fiscal year in the number of full- 
time equivalent employees with permanent 
duty stations at such offices or facility by 25 
percent or more. 

(C) Not less than 30 days before the date 
on which the implementation of any admin- 
istrative reorganization described in this 
subparagraph is to begin, the Secretary 
shall transmit to the Committees on Veter- 
ans' Affairs of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives a notification regarding 
such reorganization. This subparagraph ap- 
plies to an administrative reorganization of 
any unit of the Central Office of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs that is the 
duty station for more than 99 employees if 
the reorganization involves a reduction in 
any fiscal year in the number of full-time 
equivalent employees with permanent duty 
station in such unit by 25 percent or more. 

(D) For the purposes of this paragraph— 

(i) The term “administrative reorganiza- 
tion" means a consolidation, elimination, 
abolition, or redistribution of functions 
under the authority granted the Secretary 
under the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. This term does not in- 
clude a consolidation or redistribution of 
functions between the Veterans Benefits 
Administration and Veterans Health Serv- 
ices and Research Administration compo- 
nents at a Department of Veterans Affairs 
medical and regional office center, provided 
that following such a consolidation or redis- 
tribution of functions the same number of 
full-time equivalent employees continue to 
perform the affected functions at that 
center. 

(ii) The term "covered field office or facili- 
ty" means a Department of Veterans Affairs 
office or facility outside the Department of 
Veterans Affairs Central Office that is the 
permanent duty station for 25 or more em- 
ployees and that is a regional office, medical 
center, medical and regional office center, 
free-standing outpatient clinic, insurance 
center, or similar field office or facility 
which has as its primary mission providing 
care or services to veterans. 
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(iii) The term “detailed plan and justifica- 
tion" means, with respect to an administra- 
tive reorganization, a written report which, 
at a minimum— 

(D specifies the number of employees by 
which each covered office or facility affect- 
ed is to be reduced, the responsibilities of 
those employees, and the means by which 
the reduction is to be accomplished; 

(ID identifies any existing or planned 
office or facility at which the number of 
employees is to be increased and specifies 
the number and responsibilities of the addi- 
tional employees at each such office or facil- 
ity; 

(III) describes the changes in the func- 
tions carried out at any existing office or fa- 
cility and the functions to be assigned to an 
office or facility not in existence on the date 
that the plan and justification are submit- 
ted pursuant to subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph; 

(IV) explains the reasons for the determi- 
nation that the reorganization is appropri- 
ate and advisable in terms of the statutory 
missions and long-term goals of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs; 

(V) describes the effects that the reorgani- 
zation may have on the provision of benefits 
and services to veterans and dependents of 
veterans (including the provision of benefits 
and services through offices and facilities of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs not di- 
rectly affected by the reorganization); and 

(VD) provides estimates of the costs of the 
reorganization and of the cost impact of the 
reorganization, together with analyses sup- 
porting those estimates. 

Sec. 2. ErFEcTIVE Date. The provisions of 
Section 210(b)(2) of title 38, United States 
Code, as amended by this Act, shall apply to 
any reorganization within the Department 
of Veterans Affairs which is implemented 
on or after October 1, 1989. 

THE SECRETARY OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, 

Washington, DC, January 25, 1990. 
Hon. DAN QUAYLE, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft bill to modify the Congres- 
sional report and wait“ restrictions im- 
posed upon certain Department of Veterans 
Affairs (VA) administrative reorganizations 
by section 210(bX2) of title 38, United 
States Code, as amended, with the request 
that it be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee for prompt consideration and enact- 
ment. 

Historically, section 210 provided statuto- 
ry authority for past Administrators to reor- 
ganize the Agency so that changes in mis- 
sion or programs could be efficiently imple- 
mented through organizational change. Sec- 
tion 210 was amended in 1981 to provide 
that unbridled reorganization would not 
occur without Congressional input. The 
amendment required that if a reorganiza- 
tion adversely affected certain organization- 
al components, a notice of the reorganiza- 
tion was required to be submitted generally 
with the submission of the President's 
budget, with a waiting period before imple- 
mentation which permitted Congress to 
review the proposal. We believe that the 
constraints of section 210 have unduly af- 
fected the ability of the Secretary to effi- 
ciently manage the Department. We believe 
that these constraints can be somewhat re- 
laxed, so that more timely organizational 
adjustments can be effected, without dis- 
turbing the underlying concerns which led 
to enactment of this section, the reduction 
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of services to veterans. The draft bill is in- 
tended to accomplish this end. 

Pub. L. No. 97-66 added a new paragraph 
(2), containing the “report and wait" re- 
quirements, to 38 U.S.C. § 210(b). The prior 
language of subsection 210(b) was retained 
and redesignated as paragraph 210(bX1). It 
contains the basic delegation of authority to 
the Secretary to organize and manage the 
Department. The restrictions of paragraph 
210(bX(2) apply to any planned VA adminis- 
trative reorganization which involves a loss 
or transfer of functions away from a cov- 
ered VA component resulting in the speci- 
fied reduction in its number of full-time 
equivalent employees (FTEE). Under these 
restrictions the Department cannot imple- 
ment any covered VA “administrative reor- 
ganization” until: (1) a detailed plan and 
justification has been sent to the appropri- 
ate committees of Congress not later than 
the date the budget for the next fiscal year 
is submitted to Congress; and (2) the first 
day of the next fiscal year arrives. Since the 
budget is submitted in January, the mini- 
mum waiting period would be 9 months. 
Under some circumstances, however, it may 
not be possible to submit a report by this re- 
porting deadline; in that instance the stat- 
ute would require the Department to delay 
a reorganization for as much as 21 months, 
until the first day of the next following 
fiscal year. 

The legislative history of Pub. L. No. 97- 
66 indicates the purposes of the above VA 
reorganization restrictions were to protect 
the quality and levels of VA care and serv- 
ice, and to ensure the integrity and efficien- 
cy of program operations. We are proposing 
amendments to these restrictions which we 
believe preserve the true intent of Pub. L. 
No. 97-66, while enabling this Department 
to better and more efficiently achieve these 
ends. In the present budget climate VA, like 
other Departments and agencies, must uti- 
lize resources more efficiently. Also, because 
of demographic and other changes, the 
number and location of VA beneficiaries eli- 
gible for VA benefits, care, and treatment is 
changing. With fiscal limitations, a rapidly 
changing beneficiary profile, and the avail- 
ability of new management and support 
technology, mainly computerization, we 
need greater flexibility to make timely orga- 
nizational adjustments. It is simply ineffi- 
cent and counterproductive to continue re- 
strictions which impose a waiting period of 
up to 21 months upon any significant plan 
by VA management to adapt the VA organi- 
zational structure to these realities. 

In order to establish a better balance be- 
tween the need for VA to change and adapt, 
and the needs of oversight committees to 
have advance notice of significant VA reor- 
ganizations, the draft bill would amend the 
'report and wait" restrictions in five ways. 
First and foremost, it would shorten the 
lengthy waiting period presently required, 
following submission of the detailed plan 
and justification for a covered administra- 
Live reorganization, to 60 days. While the 
report could be submitted at any time, the 
80 days waiting period would not run on any 
day that either chamber of Congress is not 
in session. This change would remove a 
principal difficulty which the VA now has 
with these restrictions. The delays and un- 
certainty caused by a long waiting period 
unduly limit VA management's ability to 
effect organizational change where such 
change is necessary and prudent in the effi- 
cent operation of Department programs and 
resources. 

Second, the draft bill would modify re- 
porting requirements for reorganizations 
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within VA Central Office by limiting such 
requirements only to reorganizations which 
involve a 25 percent FTEE reduction in one 
fiscal year at a Central Office unit which 
has 100 or more employees, and would elimi- 
nate the combined two consecutive fiscal 
year FTEE reduction test. The proposed re- 
striction would require only 30 days prior 
notice of such reorganizations of Central 
Office units. Section 210(bX2XBXii) now 
makes administrative reorganizations of a 
Central Office unit which has 100 or more 
employees subject to the full "report and 
wait" restrictions of section 210(b)(2)(A). 
The net effect of this proposed change 
would be to make only the 30 days prior 
notice applicable to reorganizations within 
Central Office, and such notice would be ap- 
plicable only where the requisite function 
loss and FTEE cut results at a Central 
Office unit with 100 or more employees. 

Third, the draft bill would amend the sec- 
tion 210(bX2XD»)(ii) definition of a "cov- 
ered field office or facility" to make “report 
and wait" restrictions applicable only at 
those offices or facilities which have 25 or 
more employees and which have as their 
primary mission providing care or services 
to veterans. This amendment would contin- 
ue section 210(bX2) coverage at all VA re- 
gional offices, medical centers, medical and 
regional office centers, insurance centers, 
free-standing outpatient clinics, and similar 
field offices or facilities. However, VA man- 
agement and support facilities, such as data 
processing centers, finance centers, medical 
region management offices, supply depots 
and record centers, etc., would no longer be 
covered. This change is intended to limit 
section 210(bX2) coverage to those VA field 
offices or facilities which have as their pri- 
mary mission providing direct care or serv- 
ices to veterans, since it was such care and 
services which these restrictions were pri- 
marily intended to protect. 

Fourth, the draft bill would amend section 
210(bX2XB) to increase the size of the 
FTEE reduction required for an administra- 
tive reorganization which must be reported 
at a covered field office or facility from 10 
percent to 25 percent in any one fiscal year. 
The combined 15 percent FTEE reduction 
test for two consecutive fiscal years, as set 
out in section 210(bX2XBXiXID,would be 
deleted. This change would raise the size of 
a reduction which must be reported to a 
more reasonable level. Presently, a transfer 
of as few as three to five FTEE at a field fa- 
cility could be subject to these restrictions. 
For example, a recent proposed transfer of 
only six FTEE from the regional office com- 
ponent of a VA Medical and Regional Office 
Center (VAM&ROC) was examined and 
found to be a reportable reorganization 
within the literal meaning of section 
210(bX2) in its present form. Such a limita- 
tion on the Secretary's ability to manage 
the Department neither serves the best in- 
terests of our veteran constituency nor the 
legitimate oversight needs of the Congress. 

Finally, the draft bill would amend the 
section 210(bX2X DXi) definition of an ad- 
ministrative reorganization" subject to 
these requirements to expressly provide 
that that term does not include any consoli- 
dation or redistribution of functions be- 
tween components at a VAM&ROC, provid- 
ed that following such a change the same 
number of FTEE continue to perform the 
same functions at that VAM&ROC. This 
change is proposed because it was recently 
determined that the transfer of support 
functions and FTEE between the Veterans 
Benefits Administration (VBA) and Veter- 
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ans Health Services and Research Adminis- 
tration (VHS&RA) components at a 
VAM&ROC, even though no functions or 
FTEE were lost at the VAM&ROC, was sub- 
ject to the “report and wait" restrictions. In 
this situation, VBA and VHS&RA agreed to 
transfer the FTEE in certain support func- 
tions from VBA to VHS&RA. Although the 
VAM&ROC had the same people, in the 
same place, performing the same functions, 
it was a reportable reorganization because 
VBA no longer performed these support 
functions and no longer retained the FTEE 
to support these functions. 

Although the “report and wait" statutory 
restrictions were somewhat liberalized in 
1988 by section 15 of Pub. L. No. 100-527, 
the statute still, on occasions, creates an ar- 
tificial impediment to the proper and effi- 
cient management of the Department. Even 
comparatively minor reorganizations, for 
which the Congress presumably has abso- 
lutely no reservations, such as the realign- 
ment mentioned in the prior paragraph, 
cannot be implemented prior to the follow- 
ing fiscal year unless a special exempting 
law is enacted. In the press of other Con- 
gressional business such a legislative waiver 
may not be considered and enacted by the 
Congress notwithstanding the fact that no 
inherent objection. exists. Moreover, we 
would submit that it simply should not re- 
quire an Act of Congress to permit timely 
implementation of planned VA administra- 
tive reorganizations which are comparative- 
ly minor and noncontroversial. Given these 
circumstances, we recommend that the en- 
closed provisions amending paragraph (b)(2) 
of section 210 of title 38, United States 
Code, be enacted in order to further modify 
these "report and wait" restrictions for cer- 
tain types of VA administrative reorganiza- 
tions. 

VA has had a long history of close and 
frank cooperation with those committees 
which have VA oversight responsibility. 
This relationship has ensured, and will con- 
tinue to ensure, that any significant Depart- 
ment reorganization will take place only 
after discussion of such reorganization with 
our oversight committees. These commit- 
tees have always carefully evaluated any 
significant VA proposal, including signifi- 
cant planned reorganizations. As a former 
Member, one of my highest priorities is to 
continue and improve upon this good work- 
ing relationship and spirit of cooperation 
with our oversight committees, but it is, 
simply, time to relax the overly restrictive 
provisions of Section 210(b)(2). 

We will be happy to provide any addition- 
al information concerning this proposal. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this legislative proposal to the 
Congress and that its enactment would be in 
accordance with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI. 


CRANSTON 


By Mr. 
quest): 
S. 2103. A bill to waive the reporting 
and waiting period requirements of 
section 210(bX2) of title 38, United 
States Code, for a planned administra- 
tive reorganization of the regional 
field offices of the Veterans Health 
Services and Research Administration; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 


(by re- 
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VETERANS HEALTH SERVICES AND RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATION REORGANIZATION 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Veterans! Affairs 
Committee, I have today introduced, 
by request, S. 2103, to waive the re- 
porting and waiting period require- 
ments of section 210(b)(2) of title 38, 
United States Code, for a planned ad- 
ministrative reorganization of the re- 
gional field offices of the Veterans 
Health Services and Research Admin- 
istration. The Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs submitted this legislation by 
letter dated February 7, 1990, to the 
President of the Senate. 

My introduction of this measure is 
in keeping with the policy which I 
have adopted of generally introduc- 
ing—so that there will be specific bills 
to which my colleagues and others 
may direct their attention and com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft legislation referred to the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee. Thus, I re- 
serve the right to support or oppose 
the provisions of, as well as any 
amendment to, this legislation. 

At our committee’s February 23, 
1990, hearing the committee will be re- 
ceiving testimony on this administra- 
tion-requested legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill bé print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point, togeth- 
er with the February 7, 1990, transmit- 
tal letter and the Secretary's January 
22, 1990, letter to me, with enclosures, 
providing VA's justification for reorga- 
nization. 

S. 2103 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary may implement an administrative 
reorganization within the Department of 
Veterans Affairs to reduce from seven to 
four the number of regional field offices of 
the Veterans Health Services and Research 
Administration without regard to the re- 
»orting requirement and waiting period pro- 
vided for by section 210(bX2) of title 38, 
United States Code. 

THE SECRETARY OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, 

Washington, February 6, 1990. 
Hon. DAN QUAYLE, 
President of the United States Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft bill To waive the report- 
ing and waiting period requirements of sec- 
tion 210(bX2) of title 38, United States 
Code. for a planned administrative reorgani- 
zation of the regional field offices of the 
Veterans Health Services and Research Ad- 
ministration," with the request that it be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for 
prompt consideration and enactment. 

The reasons for submitting this draft leg- 
islation are discussed in some detail in a 
report, submitted to our oversight commit- 
tees pursuant to 38 U.S.C. $210(bX2), re- 
garding a critically important reorganiza- 
tion of our regional medical field offices. 

In essence, we must, in my judgment, reor- 
ganize the field offices to overcome a real 
lack of administrative uniformity in the VA 
medical system. We have found wide varia- 
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tion—from region to region and hospital to 
hospital—on so basic a matter as whether a 
veteran will or will not receive needed VA 
care. Such uncertainty often stems from the 
policy or practice of the particular medical 
facility or of the regional office to which 
that facility reports. 

My responsibilities to our veterans, to the 
President, and to the Congress demand that 
VA do more toward achieving greater oper- 
ational uniformity in our health care 
system. In that quest, wide ranging consul- 
tations led me to the judgment that only a 
substantial reorganization of the manage- 
ment structure of our Veterans Health Serv- 
ices and Research Administration 
(VHS&RA) field operations would yield the 
consistency in health care delivery that our 
veterans deserve. In my view, streamlining 
the organization by reducing the number of 
regional field offices from seven to four is 
critical to achieving greater consistency. 

Section 210(b) of title 38, U.S. Code, gov- 
erning certain administrative reorganiza- 
tions within the VA, would, however pre- 
clude my carrying out that planned stream- 
lining until Fiscal Year 1991. We are propos- 
ing this legislation, accordingly, to waive the 
statutory waiting period. Its enactment is 
critical to making our health care system 
more responsive to veterans' needs. Its en- 
actment is also necessary to permit VA to 
set in motion the many implementing, logis- 
tical steps involved in restructuring the new 


‘regions. We can only begin to take such 


steps after the law's waiting period is lifted. 
Delay, on the other hand, could jeopardize 
this important opportunity to improve our 
health care system and might also erode 
past gains. 

Although we have initiated this reorgani- 
zation to improve the administration of VA 
health care delivery, it will yield savings 
once the restructuring is completed. We 
intend to apply those administrative savings 
to augment staffing for direct patient care. 
The reorganization process itself would nec- 
essarily involve short-term costs. We esti- 
mate that enactment of this measure early 
in this session of Congress would thus result 
in costs in Fiscal Year 1990 of some $7.7 mil- 
lion which will be absorbed within the exist- 
ing Medical Care operating budget. Howev- 
er, significant cost recoveries of approxi- 
mately $4 million, in each subsequent year, 
are expected to result from this reorganiza- 
tion. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
draft bill. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that there is no objection from the 
standpoint of the Administration's program 
to the submission of this report and legisla- 
tive proposal to the Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI. 

THE SECRETARY OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, 

Washington, January 22, 1990. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: From my earliest 
days as Secretary of Veterans Affairs, I 
have received many reports of inconsistency 
in veterans’ access to VA health care. 

On virtually a daily basis, elected repre- 
sentatives from across the country have 
written and called me to document the ex- 
istence of differing "VA" policies—from 
region to region and even among hospitals 
within close proximity—which affect wheth- 
er or not a veteran will or will not receive 
needed care, My travels to VA facilities and 
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meetings with medical administrators at all 
levels have borne out these accounts. My re- 
sponsibilities to our veterans, to the Presi- 
dent, and to the Congress demand that VA 
do a better job at achieving greater oper- 
ational uniformity in our health care 
system. 

Wide-ranging consultations, which includ- 
ed discussions with the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor and the Regional Directors, led me to 
the judgment that a substantial reorganiza- 
tion of the management structure of our 
Veterans Health Services and Research Ad- 
ministration (VHS&RA) field operations 
was needed to attain the consistency in 
health care delivery that our veterans de- 
serve. 

Consequently, I directed the Chief Medi- 
cal Director, last August, to prepare to im- 
plement a reorganization with which I know 
you are familiar. That directive generally 
called for phasing out district offices and 
cutting the number of medical regions. Cer- 
tainly, that step was not taken lightly or 
without careful regard for the dislocation it 
might mean for many dedicated VHS&RA 
employees. 

In my judgment, however, this step is nec- 
essary to assure that our health care system 
remains viable over the long term. Medical 
districts represent an extra layer of manage- 
ment which I simply cannot justify. Larger 
issues of VHS&RA management and ac- 
countability underlie the proposed reorgani- 
zation of our medical regions. That adminis- 
trative reorganization is the subject of the 
enclosed report, required under 38 U.S.C. 
210(b). 

In submitting that report, let me under- 
score the critical goals it sets out to achieve. 
Rather than simply consolidating and re- 
aligning offices, this reorganization seeks to 
remedy the unacceptable variation in policy 
interpretation and implementation that has 
emerged under a seven-region structure. Re- 
ducing the number of regions and the 
number of regional directors will facilitate a 
return to strong, centralized policy-making 
and will reinforce management accountabil- 
ity. The restructuring aims, therefore, to 
strike a better balance between our needs 
for management flexibility at our local fa- 
cilities and system-wide operational uni- 
formity based on national policy. 

In my judgment, the streamlined organi- 
zation described in our report—while not 
the only approach I considered—will best 
carry out my management goals. This struc- 
ture will encourage greater emphasis on 
centralized. policy-making and operational 
implementation of those policies by the re- 
gional directors. In my view, reducing the 
number of regions and regional directors 
from seven to four is critical to achieving 
greater consistency. 

Our plan to phase out the 27 medical dis- 
tricts by March 31, 1990, does not constitute 
an administrative reorganization subject to 
the requirements of Section 210(b), I believe 
it is important, nevertheless, to assure you 
and Congress generally that eliminating 
this administrative layer will serve the best 
interests of our patients and will not dimin- 
ish VA's responsiveness to congressional 
concerns. To the contrary, it is a critical 
component of a restructuring which, I be- 
lieve will make VHS&RA more responsive. 
Moreover, the administrative savings we 
hope to achieve once the restructuring is 
completed offer the opportunity to augment 
staffing for direct patient care. 

Finally, let me acknowledge that in enact- 
ing the provisions of law codified at Section 
210(b) of 38 U.S. C., Congress established a 
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mechanism to permit itself the opportunity 
to oversee certain proposed administrative 
reorganizations. While respectful of that 
important function, I intend to submit draft 
legislation to permit us to reorganize as 
soon as possible. The enactment of such leg- 
islation will be critical to permit VA to set in 
motion the many necessary steps involved 
in restructuring the new regions—particu- 
larly in helping dedicated employees find 
new positions as soon as possible. Such steps 
can really only begin after the law's waiting 
period is lifted. I request your support for 
this draft legislation. 

We hope we have earned your support of 
our important effort to strengthen manage- 
ment of our medical care system, and trust 
that our enclosed report will answer such 
questions as you may have. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that there is no objection from the 
standpoint of the Administration's program 
to the submission of this report and legisla- 
tive proposal to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI. 
REORGANIZATION OF VHS&RA REGIONS, 
1989—ReporT TO CONGRESS, TITLE 38 U.S. 
Cope, Section 210(b)(2) 


I. Purpose: The purpose of this report is 
to describe the planned reorganization of 
the Veterans Health Services and Research 
Administration's (VHS&RA) regional struc- 
ture and its impact on service delivery and 
resource utilization. 

Il. Background: A pressing concern which 
has confronted the VA throughout this Ad- 
ministration is the degree to which access to 
VA health care is determined or influenced 
by the policy or practice of the particular 
health care facility at which a veteran seeks 
care rather than by national policy. This in- 
consistency and unpredictability are unten- 
able in themselves and at odds with sound 
management principles as well as with VA's 
responsibilities under law. Wide-ranging ex- 
amination of the management of VA's 
health care system in light of this concern 
led to the conclusion that the lack of uni- 
formity in access to VA health care is inex- 
tricably linked to a pattern of decentralized 
decision-making within VHS&RA that is re- 
inforced by the organization of its field op- 
erations. 

It was determined on the basis of exten- 
sive consultations, including discussions 
with the Chief Medical Director, that a re- 
organization of VHS&RA's field operations 
was necessary to achieve the desired im- 
provements in the uniformity of policy im- 
plementation and equity of access to medi- 
cal care. Accordingly, the Secretary's memo- 
randum of August 25, 1989 (Appendix A), to 
the Chief Medical Director (CMD), estab- 
lishes the rationale and parameters for a re- 
organization of VHS&RA field operations. 
The reorganization phases out the 27 Medi- 
cal Districts by March 31, 1990, and reduces 
the number of regions from seven to three. 
The August 25 memorandum describes the 
benefits to be achieved as follows: 

Greater balance between the operational 
uniformity of the system and management 
flexibility for individual facilities; 

More efficient use of resources and im- 
proved communications by removing dupli- 
cative functions and administrative layers; 

Redeployment of resources, including per- 
sonnel to support direct patient care; 

Increased accountability for implementa- 
tion of centralized policy; and 

Greater uniformity among regions of 
access to health care services. 
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'The Secretary indicated that the proposed 
reorganization would be reported to Con- 
gress, in compliance with requirements of 38 
U.S.C. 210(bX2), with the FY 1991 budget 
submission. The CMD was asked to develop 
an implementation plan, including potential 
regional boundaries and field office loca- 
tions, staffing requirements for field offices 
and VACO Regional Director's (RD) offices, 
and an estimate of recovered resources that 
could be redirected to patient care. These 
features of the reorganization are described 
in subsequent sections of this report. 

III. Discussion: 

l. Descríption of the Current Organiza- 
tion. 

In accordance with 38 U.S.C.. Section 
4103, the current VHS&RA organization is 
headed by the CMD, who is directly respon- 
sible to the Secretary for operation of the 
Agency. To assist the CMD in carrying out 
operational responsibilities there are two 
line officials: the Deputy Chief Medical Di- 
rector (DCMD), who serves as VHS&RA's 
Chief Operating Officer, and the Associate 
Deputy Chief Medical Director (ADCMD), 
who reports to the DCMD and is responsible 
for integrating line and program manage- 
ment responsibilities. A staff of approxi- 
mately 557 (cumulative FTEE as of Novem- 
ber 4, 1989) assist in the program, staff and 
operational functions of Central Office. 

VHS&RA field elements consist of 172 
medical centers (VAMCSs), 233 outpatient 
clinics, 119 nursing home care units, 29 
domiciliaries, 194 Vietnam Veteran Out- 
reach Centers and various support units 
(ISCs, RMECs, etc). The VHS&RA field 
elements are assigned to seven regions 
which are further divided into 27 medical 
districts. Each Region/Medical District en- 
compasses specific geographic areas com- 
prising all medical facilities available to the 
VA (including VA-operated facilities, State 
Veterans Homes and contracted services) 
within those areas. 

a. Regional Directors. 

The Regional Directors (RDs) report di- 
rectly to the ADCMD. Each RD is physical- 
ly located in the field and directly oversees 
a field office and staff of between 21 and 29 
FTEE. The authorized core ceiling for the 
regional field offices is 196 FTEE. Although 
some regions are larger geographically than 
others, they are organized so that patient 
population, staff and financial resources are 
distributed equally among them. A Deputy 
Regional Director and approximately 4 
FTEE provide the RD with an operational 
arm in VACO. 

On several occasions since 1979, increased 
authority and responsibility have been dele- 
gated from central office to the regions and 
field facilities, most notably in the areas of 
program planning (MEDIPP), resource 
management (RAM), and quality assurance 
(SERP/MEDIPRO). Conversely, responsi- 
bility for information resources manage- 
ment (IRM) support (ISCs) has been cen- 
tralized from the RDs to the Director, 
MIRMO in a 1987 realignment. 

The RDs are delegated authority and re- 
sponsibility for operations and the manage- 
ment of quality in field facilities. In addi- 
tion to directing the activities of their im- 
mediate offices, the RDs are responsible for 
the specific functions that follow: 

(1) Facility Operations—This function en- 
compasses the following programmatic 
areas that are operational in nature: 

Resource Management—Budget develop- 
ment and execution, financial planning and 
analysis, resource management site visits, 
data validation, monthly financial status re- 
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ports, workload and employment monitor- 
ing, cost screens, reporting systems, funding 
transactions. 

Planning—Regional strategic and imple- 
mentation plans, mission analysis, demo- 
graphic/market analysis, VA/DoD contin- 
gency planning, program planning, work- 
load projection methodologies, needs assess- 
ments, facility development planning, plan- 
ning board activities. 

Construction—Construction program pri- 
oritization, facility five-year plans, alloca- 
tions and tracking of project resources, acti- 
vations, liaison with Office of Facilities, fa- 
cility development planning, review and al- 
location of the Non-Recurring Maintenance 
(NRM) program. 

Medical Center / Patient Communica- 
tions—Responding to Congressional and 
consumer inquiries, public relations, news 
releases and publications, special events 
planning. 

Human Resources—Personnel activities, 
Directors' performance monitoring, discipli- 
nary actions, position descriptions, recruit- 
ment, commendations/awards programs, 
Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO) con- 
sultation and resolution, education and de- 
velopment activities, liaison with Regional 
Medical Education Centers (RMECs). 

Information Resources Management 
(IRM)—Network development, Decentral- 
ized Hospital Computer Program (DHCP) 
functions, IRM security, regional office data 
processing, data collection and analysis, re- 
gional IRM initiatives, special projects, pro- 
grammatic support. 

(2) Quality Management—This function 
encompasses the following programmatic 
areas. 

Risk Management—Patient Injury Con- 
trol Program, tort claims analysis, OMB Cir- 
cular A-123 oversight, occurrence screening. 

Internal and External Review—Creden- 
tialing and privileging compliance, oversight 
and consultation for all Joint Commission 
on Accreditation of Healthcare Organiza- 
tions (JCAHO) and other external review 
field activities, Regional Review Program, 
participation in all surveys. 

Nursing—Staff development, 
Service personnel issues, special 
rates, policy guidance. 

Safety and Health—Employee safety pro- 
grams are required by P.L. 91-596. Annual 
inspections, compliance with Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) 
and Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) regulations, waste management, acci- 
dent statistics, JCAHO Fire and Safety cri- 
teria, review of construction projects. 

b. Medical Districts. 

The seven regions are further divided into 
27 medical districts, each comprised of four 
to seven VA Medical Centers (VAMCs) and 
headed by a Medical District Director 
(MDD) appointed by the CMD from among 
Medical Center Directors in a given district. 
Historically, the MDD's role has been to 
advise the RD on distribution of resources 
and planning of the district's healthcare 
services. However, MDDs exercise no line 
authority over the district VAMCs. The 
medical district operates as a consortium in 
planning (MEDIPP), quality assurance (ME- 
DIPRO), and environmental management 
programs, and joint program sharing/serv- 
ice delivery efforts. District staffs of eight 
to ten FTEE support these programs and 
have had a significant role in data collec- 
tion, analysis and development of recom- 
mendations for management review at both 
the district and regional levels. Figure 1 
(not printed) depicts the current VHS&RA 
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organization and Figure 2 (not printed) de- 
picts the current geographical boundaries of 
VHS&RA regions and medical districts. 

The following describes the regions as de- 
picted in Figure 2: 

The seven current VHS&RA regions are 
comprised of healthcare facilities in the fol- 
lowing states (the list also includes the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Columbia; Re- 
gional boundaries are not drawn to corre- 
spond with state lines; therefore a state may 
fall in more than one region. 

Region 1—Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Puerto Rico, Virgin Is. 

Region 2—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
part of Tennessee, part of Kentucky, part of 
Ohio. 

Region 3—South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alabama, Mississippi, part of Kentucky, 
part of Tennessee, part of Indiana. 

Region 4—Part of Ohio, part of Indiana, 
Michigan. part of Wisconsin. part of Illinois. 

Region 5—Minnesota, Utah, Colorado, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
part of Ilinois, part of Idaho, part of Wis- 
consin, part of Nevada. 

Region 6—Part of Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, California, part of Nevada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Guam, Philippine Is. 

Region 7—Arizona, New Mexico. Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 

2. Description of the Proposed Organiza- 
tion. 

A. Geographic Boundaries. 

After careful analysis, the CMD recom- 
mended, and the Secretary approved, a four- 
region structure as the best of considered al- 
ternatives to achieve improvements in 
policy implementation, accountability and 
equity of access to VHS&RA services. The 
following criteria were used to define re- 
gional boundaries: 

Drawing regional boundaries consistent 
with State lines; 

Structuring regional boundaries that in- 
clude natural patient referral patterns in 
each region; 

Achieving the best possible balance of fa- 
cilities, veteran population, and resources in 
each region; and 

Retaining, where possible, existing region- 
al office facilities. 

b. Location of Field Offices. 

Potential sites for the location of the four 
regional field offices were compared against 
significant demographic, travel, cost data an 
other considerations. Based on these analy- 
ses the following sites were selected for the 
Regional Directors' field offices: Region 1: 
Baltimore, Maryland; Region 2: Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Region 3: Jackson, Mississippi; 
and Region 4: San Francisco, California. 
Figure 3 (not printed) depicts the reconfig- 
ured region boundaries and the Regional Di- 
rectors' field office locations. 

The following describes the reconfigured 
regions as depicted in Figure 3: The four 
proposed regions are comprised of health- 
care facilities in the following states. The 
list also includes Puerto Rico, Virgin Is- 
lands, District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Philippine Islands). New regional bound- 
aries correspond to state lines. 

Region 1—Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia. 

Region 2—Ohio, Michigan Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
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Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, 

Region 3—North Carolina, South Caroli- 
na, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Region 4—Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Nevada, California, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Guam, Philippine Islands. 

c. Functions. 

Four region headquarters offices will be 
established to perform the major functions 
of facility operations and quality manage- 
ment, as described for the current organiza- 
tion. These functions will essentially remain 
unchanged except for the addition of some 
planning, peer review and fire, safety and 
industrial hygiene functions that were pre- 
viously performed by the Medical Districts. 
The added regional functions are described 
as follows: 

Planning—the district planning process 
will be replaced by a regional planning proc- 
ess. Central Office will provide overall direc- 
tion, while the region oversees facility-based 
grass roots planning activities. Functioning 
as planning units grouped by common refer- 
ral patterns, facilities will collectively plan 
for the vertical integration of services. Re- 
gional planners, the majority of whom will 
be located at the medical centers, will be re- 
sponsible for data collection and analysis 
and coordinating planning efforts among fa- 
cilities. Regional Planning Boards will con- 
tinue to review plans, establish priorities 
and identify opportunities to share re- 
sources. Planning and construction responsi- 
bilities will be combined in one position, lo- 
cated at a planning unit site, to oversee 
planning, Facility Development Plans 
(FDP), and construction management. 

Quality Management—Congress has man- 
dated VHS&RA to implement objective, cri- 
teria-based, physician-directed peer reviews, 
which have been the responsibility of Medi- 
cal District Peer Review Organization (ME- 
DIPRO) Boards. Studies are designed by 
the Boards, data collected by clinical evalua- 
tors based in VAMCs, and analysis and re- 
porting are performed by the Boards. Exist- 
ing district- and region-based quality assur- 
ance activities, including peer review, moni- 
toring implementation of and compliance 
with QA policies, and technical assistance 
activities will be integrated into a total qual- 
ity management approach. Under the new 
structure, clinical evaluators, reporting to 
the RD, but housed in VAMCs, will collect 
peer review data. Analysis will be performed 
by regional peer review boards organized to 
conform with the quality management 
structure. 

Safety and Health—Responsibilities will 
continue to include employee safety pro- 
grams as required by P.L. 91-596 and other 
monitoring activities, such as, annual in- 
spections, compliance with Occupation 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) 
and Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) regulations, waste management, acci- 
dent statistics, JCAHO Fire and Safety cri- 
teria, and review of construction projects. 
District-based staff performing these func- 
tions will be located in RD offices and 
VAMCs. 

d. Staffing. 

The accretion of medical district func- 
tions, coupled with the reduction in the 
number of regions from seven to four, will 
result in an increase in the staffing of each 
regional office from an average of 28 FTEE 
to a range of 91 to 97, allowing for variation 
in management style and program require- 
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ments. The number of certain categories of 
personnel, for example planners, is based on 
the ratio of staff to facility groupings as de- 
termined by patient referral patterns, medi- 
cal center complexities, and transportation 
factors. Staffing levels for other categories 
of personnel, for example resource manage- 
ment specialists, are less dependent on the 
number and configuration of facilities. The 
estimated staff required to perform desig- 
nated functions in a given region are indi- 
cated below. 

(1) Field Office Staffing. 

Top Management. This includes the Re- 
gional Director and a Deputy RD in the 
field, and their immediate staff. Estimated 
staffing—6 FTEE (not including the RD and 
VACO-based Deputy). 

Quality Management. Includes peer 
review, risk management, internal and ex- 
ternal review, nursing, safety, and health. 
Estimated staffing—45-49 FTEE (approxi- 
mately 28 of this number will be located in 
VAMCs). 

Facility operations. Includes resource 
management, planning, construction, medi- 
cal center/patient communications, human 
resources, and IRM. Estimated staffing: 40- 
42 FTEE (8 of this number will be located in 
VAMCs). 

(2) VACO Staffing. 

Staffing of RD offices in VACO will essen- 
tially remain unchanged. A second Deputy 
RD, for each of the four regions, will be lo- 
cated in VACO to represent the RD and 
perform as a full assistant. The number of 
health system specialists is facility depend- 
ent, therefore the same number is required 
as presently exists. Support staff require- 
ments will not change. 

e. Collateral Programs. 

The Regional Medical Education Centers 
(RMEC), Information System Centers (ISC) 
and the Regional Manager Offices (RMO) 
for Readjustment Counseling Service are 
also regionally based. However, these pro- 
grams serve individual medical facilities and 
their effectiveness is not tied to regional 
configurations. Respectively, the ACMD for 
Academic Affairs, the Director, MIRMO 
and the Director, Readjustment Counseling 
Service have line responsibility for these 
field elements. The present structure of 
these organizations will be retained, but 
they will be reviewed at a later date to 
ensure that they continue to provide appro- 
priate service and are responsive to needs 
emerging from the regional restructuring. 

Overall the reorganization will result in 
significant cost recovery over a five year 
period of $8.4 million. This recovery results 
from a major reduction ín total district/re- 
gional (field) staffing. The reorganization 
will redirect approximately 85 FTEE now 
employed in the medical districts and/or re- 
gions to perform functions at VA medical 
centers in support of VHS&RA's patient 
care missions. In FY 1990 approximately 
$2.4 million will be recovered from a combi- 
nation of sources, including: $2.0 million 
(personal services funds for 85 FTEE as de- 
scribed above); $.25 million (costs avoided in 
closing RD offices in such accounts as 
leases, maintenance agreements, telecom- 
munications expenses, etc.); and, $.2 million 
(recovery of two SES positions). In the out- 
years 1991-4 the reorganization will recover 
approximately $16.1 million. Below is a sum- 
mary of the projected costs and recoveries 
of the reorganization. 
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SUMMARY START-UP AND OUTYEAR COST OF 
REORGANIZATION FISCAL YEAR 1990-94 
[ln thousands of dollars | 

Fiscal 1.1 — C 
= 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Costs 10.169 - 
Recoveries QA (4.034) (4034) (4034) (4034) 
Net Cost/Recovery 1.725 (4034) (4034) (403) (4.034) 


Appendix B contains a more detailed anal- 
ysis of costs and recoveries associated with 
the reorganization. 

V. JUSTIFICATION. The reorganization 
of VHS&RA's field operations is determined 
to be appropriate and advisable in terms of 
the statutory missions and long term goals 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs. It 
will enhance accomplishment of VHS&RA's 
primary mission: to provide the highest 
quality of healthcare services to eligible vet- 
erans, while also maintaining the continuity 
of structures and systems that support the 
other missions of education, research and 
Department of Defense contingency. 

The purpose of the reorganization is to 
improve service to veterans. Rather than 
simply consolidating and realigning offices, 
this reorganization will remedy the varia- 
tion in policy interpretation and implemen- 
tation that has emerged under a seven- 
region structure. Reducing the number of 
regions and the number of regional direc- 
tors will result in strengthened centralized 
policy-making, more uniform policy imple- 
mentation and greater management ac- 
countability. The new organization will 
create a better balance between manage- 
ment flexibility at the medical centers and 
system-wide operational uniformity based 
on national policy. 

Reducing the number of regions is critical 
to achieving consistency and equity of 
access to services throughout the VA 
healthcare system. An additional benefit of 
reducing the number of regional field of- 
fices, when coupled with the elimination of 
the 27 medical districts, is the opportunity 
to recover resources from these administra- 
tive activities and redirect them to support 
patient care. The streamlined organization 
described in this report will best carry out 
these management goals. 


APPENDIX A 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION MEMORANDUM 


Date: August 25, 1989. 

From: Secretary (00). 

Subj; VHS&RA Field Structure. 
To: Chief Medical Director (10). 

1. Veterans’ medical programs must be op- 
erated on a consistent basis nationwide, and 
the issuance of policy from Central Office 
cannot alone accomplish that end. A respon- 
sive management structure in the Veterans 
Health Services and Research Administra- 
tion is equally critical to success in our 
system of geographically dispersed, largely 
independent medical facilities. 

2. As we have discussed numerous times, I 
am not convinced we are currently achiev- 
ing the proper balance between two needs: 
(1) operational uniformity for the system as 
a whole, and (2) local management flexibil- 
ity for individual facillities. Budgets that 
call for greater efficiency at a time of in- 
creasing demands upon the system make 
the need to address these matters even more 
pressing. 

3. Over the past several months, we have 
consulted with knowledgeable parties on the 
management of VHS&RA field operations, 
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both in and outside VA. We found near con- 
sensus regarding the medical districts whose 
functions as defined are seen as duplicative 
in view of the regions’ line authority and ac- 
cordingly creates administrative layering 
which is costly and impedes communication 
between Central Office and the medical cen- 
ters. It is also evident the regions them- 
selves have developed considerable variation 
in their management processes despite the 
existence of centralized policy guidance and 
directives. The result has been insufficient 
management accountability—an unaccept- 
able price to pay for permitting greater re- 
gional and local discretion in operations. We 
must strive for greater uniformity especially 
in the area of access to care for our nation's 
veterans irrespective of the region where 
they reside. 

4. After weighing many factors, I have 
made the following decisions: 

(a) That we should begin to phase out the 
Districts, folding certain elements of grass- 
roots planning and MEDIPRO into the Re- 
gions. This should begin immediately, and 
end no later than March 31, 1990. 

(b) That we should cut the number of Re- 
gions from seven to three, along the lines of 
the attached map. This proposal will be re- 
ported to the appropriate Congressional 
committees with the transmittal of the FY 
91 Budget. However, planning for this 
should begin immediately so we are able to 
implement this change as soon as Congres- 
sional clearance is obtained. 

5. Please submit to me within 30 days an 
implementation plan for the new three- 
region structure for VHS&RA which would 
address the following considerations: 

(a) Resource savings that will result, and 
will be used to provide additional direct pa- 
tient care in the respective regions. 

(b) Site location, bearing in mind logical 
demographics and ease of travel. 

(c) Staffing patterns for each Region for 
both Central Office and the field, assuming 
the Regional Directors will remain in the 
field. 

6. Within the next two weeks I would like 
to meet with you to discuss selection of the 
three Regional Directors and the geograph- 
ic locations of their offices. 

EDWARD J. DERWINSKI. 


APPENDIX B 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, VETERANS 
HEALTH SERVICES AND RESEARCH ADMINIS- 


TRATION, SUMMARY OF REORGANIZATION 
Costs/ RECOVERIES 
ASSUMPTIONS 


l. Reorganization will result in a four 
region structure. Existing regional offices 
will be closed in Albany, NY; Durham, NC; 
Gainesville, FL; Dallas, TX; and St. Louis, 

MO. 


2. New regional offices will be activated in 
Baltimore, MD and Jackson, MS. Structure 
and staffing of these offices will be as rec- 
ommended in the CMD's November 6, 1989, 
proposal to the Secretary. 

3. Two Regional Offices in Ann Arbor, MI 
and San Francisco, CA will be expanded. 
Structure and staffing of these offices will 
be as recommended in the CMD's November 
6. 1989, proposal to the Secretary. 

4. Twenty-seven Medical Districts will be 
phased out NLT March 31, 1990. Activation 
of the new four region structure will occur 
on March 31, 1990. Assumes that a waiver to 
210(b) will be grantd early in CY 1990. 

5. The projected costs of this reorganiza- 
tion are one-time, non-recurring expenses. 
The resources associated with recovery of 85 
FTEE from total region and district staff 
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are recurring (per FTEE salary/benefits is 
$47,453). 

6. The new regions will have a staffing 
complement of approximately 94 FTEE 
(fifty-eight will be located at the regional 
field office and thirty-six will be VAMC 
based; journalized to the region). As a result 
of the reorganization approximately 215 em- 
ployees will be relocated throughout the 
system. The average cost per relocation is 
$40,000. 

7. Two SES positions will be recovered 
from the reorganization (7-region structure 
requires 14 SES positions; 4-region structure 
requires 12 SES positions). 


SUMMARY OF REORGANIZATION COSTS/RECOVERIES, FISCAL 
YEARS 1990-94 


[Fiscal year 1990 start-up] 


Cost Recovery 
CLOSURES 
Region field offices m Albany, NY, Durham, NC, St Louis, MO; Dallas, TX; 
Gainesville, FL and VACO SES positions. 
Personal services, (Separations) » $136,436 
(Salary and benefits) * $172, 500 
All others 254.249 
Total regional closure 136.436 426,749 
District offices 
Total district recovery wt * 2,016,753 
Total for all closures 136,436. 2443,502 
ACTIVATION OF NEW REGIONS (BALTIMORE AND JACKSON) 
Personal services: (relocations ) ^ 4,640,000 
All other ^ 1442940 
Total tor activation 5.082.900 


EXPANSIONS 
Expansion of existing field offices m Ann Arbor, M! and San Francisco, CA 


Personal services: (relocations) $2,400,000 

All others 1,549,940 
Total for expansion 3,949,940 = 
Fiscal year 1590 reorganizaton tu 10.169.316 37 403 505 
Total fiscal year 1990 cast: 7725814 


! Separation Pay (terminal leave, severance pay, etc.) 
* Recoveries of Two Senor Executive Positions (pay and benetits) 
* Recovenes achieved through region phase out. Includes rental space, 
contractual agreements, equiomen! rentals, telephone service, ADP maint. mail 
(parcet post and express), ett 
achieved yes redirecting 85 "m at approximately zn annual 
salary benefit of $42.453 to VAMCs at (* year FY 1990) 
Cost of relocating 116 FTEE at ft seen $40,000 per FTEE to 
the Baltimore and Jackson RD ot 
* Cost of estabkshing RD office includes: rental space, furniture, ADP and 
other equipment, maintenance agreements, telecommunications, vehicle rentals, 
etc 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr.  JEFFORDS, Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
Pett, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. 
Gore, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. BINGA- 
MAN, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. Bur- 
DICK, Mr. COHEN, Mr. CONRAD, 
Mr. Cranston, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 


FowLER, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
INou vk, Mr. KERREY, Mr. 
Kohl., Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 


LEAHY, Mr. Levin, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Sar- 
BANES, Mr. SPECTER, and Mr. 
WIRTH): 

S. 2104. A bill to amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to restore and 
strengthen civil rights laws that ban 
discrimination in employment, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1990 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator JEFFORDS and Sena- 
tors METZENBAUM, DURENBERGER, GORE, 
HATFIELD, MIKULSKI, PACKWOOD, PELL, 
SIMON, ADAMS, BIDEN, BINGAMAN, BRAD- 
LEY, BURDICK, COHEN, CONRAD, CRAN- 
STON, Dopp, FOWLER, HARKIN, INOUYE, 
KERREY, KERRY, KOHL, LAUTENBERG, 
LEAHY, LEVIN, MATSUNAGA, MITCHELL, 
MOYNIHAN, RIEGLE, SARBANES, SPECTER, 
WIRTH, and I introduce the Civil 
Rights Act of 1990. 

From the beginning, civil rights has 
been the unfinished business of Amer- 
ica—and it still is, In the past 35 years, 
America has made significant progress 
in removing the stain of bigotry and 
segregation from our land. We have 
had our own ongoing peaceful revolu- 
tion, and its accomplishments are a 
tribute to the remarkable resilience of 
our democracy and its institutions. 

In achieving this progress, the role 
of one of these institutions—the Su- 
preme Court—has been indispensable. 
For a generation, a long line of land- 
mark decisions has kept the Nation 
true to the standard of the Constitu- 
tion and the principle of equal justice 
under law. 

In the past year, however, the Su- 
preme Court has issued a series of rul- 
ings that mark an abrupt and unfortu- 
nate departure from its historic vigi- 
lance in protecting civil rights. The 
fabric of justice has been torn. Signifi- 
cant gaps have been opened in the ex- 
isting laws that prohibit racism and 
other types of bias in our society. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 is in- 
tended to overturn these Court deci- 
sions and restore and strengthen these 
basic laws. 

The Patterson decision, interpreting 
an 1866 civil rights law, drew an artifi- 
cial distinction that prohibits race dis- 
crimination in hiring workers, but 
leaves workers on the job unprotected 
from harassment or from being fired 
or denied promotion because of racial 
prejudice. At a single stroke, the Su- 
preme Court nullified the only Federal 
antidiscrimination law applicable to 
the 11 million workers in the 3.7 mil- 
lion firms with fewer than 15 employ- 
ees. Already, the damage is unmistak- 
able. The Patterson decision has 
caused the dismissial of at least 96 
claims of race discrimination in the 
past 8 months—and it should be over- 
ruled by Congress. 

In the Wards Cove decision, the 
Court unfairly shifted a key burden of 
proof from employers to employees, in 
cases involving practices that operate 
to exclude minorities and women. 
Hundreds of cases in the past two dec- 
ades have struck down subtle and not- 
so-subtle practices designed to keep 
minorities and women from participat- 
ing fully and fairly in our economy. By 
shifting the burden of proof to work- 
ers, the Supreme Court has made it 
far more difficult and expensive for 
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victims of discrimination to challenge 
the barriers they face. 

Wards Cove was a 5 to 4 decision in 
1989 that overruled the unanimous 
Griggs decision by Chief Justice 
Burger in 1971. Chief Justice Burger 
was right in 1971, and Congress should 
restore the law in 1990. 

What is at stake in this apparently 
technical restoration of the law is of 
profound importance for the future of 
our country. Ninety-one percent of the 
growth in the Nation’s work force in 
the 1990's will be women and minori- 
ties. If America is to compete success- 
fully in the world, Congress cannot 
look the other way while the Supreme 
Court erects artificial and senseless 
barriers to their full participation in 
our economy. 

My friend and colleague, Senator 
HOWARD METZENBAUM, has previously 
introduced S. 1261, a measure to over- 
rule the Wards Cove decision, which 
has been substantially incorporated 
into the Civil Rights Act of 1990; and I 
am pleased that he is a cosponsor of 
this important legislation. 

In a third objectionable decision, 
Martin versus Wilks, the Court held 
that consent decrees settling job dis- 
crimination cases may be reopened in 
future lawsuits. In the wake of that 
decision, longstanding decrees have 
been challenged in new lawsuits in 
cities across America. The Civil Rights 
Act proposes fair procedures to limit 
this endless litigation and ensure that 
fairly settled cases stay settled. 

The act also contains a number of 
provisions to fill additional gaps in our 
antidiscrimination laws resulting from 
other Supreme Court decisions and to 
ensure fair and effective civil rights 
enforcement. 

For example, victims of sexual har- 
assment on the job currently have no 
effective Federal remedy. The act will 
close this serious loophole by granting 
victims of intentional discrimination 
the right to recover compensatory 
damages, and, in particularly flagrant 
cases, punitive damages as well. 

Finally, one subject not addressed in 
our bill deserves mention. The rhetori- 
cal smoke screen that our opponents 
are already laying down is a blatant 
attempt to divert this important civil 
rights debate into a dead-end debate 
over quotas, minority set-asides and 
affirmative action. That is not the 
measure we are proposing. The bill 
does not address those questions, and 
it does not require quotas. The same 
die-hard opponents of civil rights will 
attempt to derail this legislation, just 
as they have attempted to block every 
other civil rights bill in Congress in 
recent years. 

Second only to the Supreme Court, 
the bipartisan coalition for civil rights 
in Congress has been a powerful force 
for justice and equality of opportunity 
in America. All of us here today regret 
the Supreme Court's recent change of 
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course, and we hope that it is only 
fleeting. 

But as Senators and Representatives 
from both parties committed to civil 
rights, we intend to see this battle 
through. The Bush Administration 
has expressed a wait-and-see attitude 
about the need for this legislation. But 
our case is strong and our cause is just. 
As our bill moves through Congress, I 
urge the President to join us in enact- 
ing it this year. This is no time for 
Congress, the White House or America 
to retreat on civil rights. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Civil Rights Act of 1990. 

I am unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill and a detailed summa- 
ry be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2104 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of (he United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the Civil Rights 
Act of 1990". 

SEC, 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FiNDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) in a series of recent decisions address- 
ing employment discrimination claims 
under Federal law, the Supreme Court cut 
back dramatically on the scope and effec- 
tiveness of civil rights protections; and 

(2) existing protections and remedies 
under Federal law are not adequate to deter 
unlawful discrimination or to compensate 
victims of such discrimination. 

(b) Purposes.—The purposes of this Act 
are— 

(1) to respond to the Supreme Court's 
recent decisions by restoring the civil rights 
protections that were dramatically limited 
by those decisions; and 

(2) to strengthen existing protections and 
remedies available under Federal civil rights 
laws to provide more effective deterrence 
and adequate compensation for victims of 
discrimination. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 701 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(42 U.S.C. 2000e) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tions: 

"(D The term ‘complaining party’ means 
the Commission, the Attorney General, or a 
person who may bring an action or proceed- 
ing under this title. 

em) The term demonstrates“ means 
meets the burdens of production and per- 
suasion. 

“(n) The term ‘group of employment prac- 
tices’ means a combination of employment 
practices or an overall employment process. 

"(0) The term ‘required by business neces- 
sity' means essential to effective job per- 
formance. 

“(p) The term ‘respondent’ means an em- 
ployer, employment agency, labor organiza- 
tion, joint labor-management committee, or 
those Federal entities subject to the provi- 
sions of section 717.“ 

SEC. t. RESTORING THE BURDEN OF PROOF IN DIS- 
PARATE IMPACT CASES. 

Section 703 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 

(42 U.S.C, 2000e-2) is amended by adding at 
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the end thereof the following new subsec- 

tion: 

(Kk) Proor OF UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES IN DISPARATE Impact CASES.— 

"(1) An unlawful employment practice is 
established under this subsection when— 

"CA) à complaining party demonstrates 
that an employment practice results in a 
disparate impact on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin, and the re- 
spondent fails to demonstrate that such 
practice is required by business necessity; or 

"(B) a complaining party demonstrates 
that a group of employment practices re- 
sults in a disparate impact on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, or national origin, 
and the respondent fails to demonstrate 
that such practices are required by business 
necessity, except that— 

"(D if a complaining party demonstrates 
that a group of employment practices re- 
sults in a disparate impact, such party shall 
not be required to demonstrate which spe- 
cific practice or practices within the group 
results in such disparate impact; and 

(ii) if the respondent demonstrates that a 
specific employment practice within such 
group of employment practices does not 
contribute to the disparate impact, the re- 
spondent shall not be required to demon- 
strate that such practice is required by busi- 
ness necessity. 

“(2) A demonstration that an employment 
practice is required by business necessity 
may be used as a defense only against a 
claim under this subsection.”. 

SEC. 5. CLARIFYING PROHIBITION AGAINST IMPER- 
MISSIBLE CONSIDERATION OF RACE, 
COLOR, RELIGION, SEX OR NATIONAL 
ORIGIN IN EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 703 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000e-2) (as 
amended by section 4) is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

"(D DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICE NEED NOT 
Be Sore MorivaTING FacTOR.—Except as 
otherwise provided in this title, an unlawful 
employment practice is established when 
the complaining party demonstrates that 
race, color, religion, sex, or national origin 
was a motivating factor for any employment 
practice, even though such practice was also 
motivated by other factors.“ 

(b) ENFORCEMENT  PROVISIONS.—Section 
706(g) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 2000e-5(g)) is 
amended by inserting before the period in 
the last sentence the following: "or, in a 
case where a violation is established under 
section 703(D, if the respondent establishes 
that it would have taken the same action in 
the absence of any discrimination". 

SEC. 6. FACILITATING PROMPT AND ORDERLY RES- 
OLUTION OF CHALLENGES TO EM- 
PLOYMENT PRACTICES IMPLEMENT- 
ING LITIGATED OR CONSENT JUDG- 
MENTS OR ORDERS. 

Section 703 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(42 U.S.C. 2000e-2) (as amended by sections 
4 and 5) is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

"(m) FINALITY OF LITIGATED OR CONSENT 
JUDGMENTS OR ORDERS.— 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, and except as provided in paragraph 
(2), an employment practice that imple- 
ments a litigated or consent judgment or 
order resolving a claim of employment dis- 
crimination under the United States Consti- 
tution or Federal civil rights laws may not 
be challenged in a claim under the United 
States Constitution or Federal civil rights 
laws— 
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(A) by a person who, prior to the entry of 
such judgment or order. had— 

"(d) notice from any source of the pro- 
posed judgment or order sufficient to ap- 
prise such person that such judgment or 
order might aífect the interests of such 
person; and 

(ii) a reasonable opportunity to present 
objections to such judgment or order; 

(B) by a person with respect to whom the 
requirements of subparagraph (A) are not 
satisfied, if the court determines that the 
interests of such person were adequately 
represented by another person who chal- 
lenged such judgment or order prior to or 
after the entry of such judgment or order; 
or 

(C) if the court that entered the judg- 
ment or order determines that reasonable 
efforts were made to provide notice to inter- 
ested persons. 


A determination under subparagraph (C) 
shall be made prior to the entry of the judg- 
ment or order, except that if the judgment 
or order was entered prior to the date of the 
enactment of this subsection, the determi- 
nation may be made at any reasonable time. 

“(2) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to— 

(A) alter the standards for intervention 
under rule 24 of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure; 

"(B) apply to the rights of parties to the 
action in which the litigated or consent 
judgment or order was entered, or of mem- 
bers of a class represented or sought to be 
represented in such action, or of members 
of a group on whose behalf relief was 
sought in such action by the Federal gov- 
ernment; or 

"(C) prevent challenges to a litigated or 
consent judgment or order on the ground 
that such judgment or order was obtained 
through collusion or fraud, or is transpar- 
ently invalid or was entered by a court lack- 
ing subject matter jurisdiction. 

"(3) Any action, not precluded under this 
subsection, that challenges an employment 
practice that implements a litigated or con- 
sent judgment or order of the type referred 
to in paragraph (1) shall be brought in the 
court, and if possible before the judge, that 
entered such judgment or order.“. 

SEC. 7. STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: APPLICATION TO 
CHALLENGES TO SENIORITY SYS- 
TEMS. 

(a) STATUTE or  LIMITATIONS.—Section 
706(e) of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 
U.S.C. 2000e-5(e)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “one hundred and 
eighty days“ and inserting in lieu thereof 2 
years”; 

(2) by inserting after “occurred” the first 
time it appears “or has been applied to 
affect adversely the person aggrieved, 
whichever is later.“; 

(3) by striking out, except that in" and 
inserting in lieu thereof *. In"; and 

(4) by striking out "such charge shall be 
filed" and all that follows through ''which- 
ever is earlier, and". 

(b) APPLICATION TO CHALLENGES TO SENIOR- 
ITY Systems.—Section 703(h) of such Act 
(42 U.S.C. 2000e-2) is amended by inserting 
after the first sentence the following new 
sentence: "Where a seniority system or se- 
niority practice is part of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement and such system or prac- 
tice was included in such agreement with 
the intent to discriminate on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, or national origin, 
the application of such system or practice 
during the period that such collective bar- 
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gaining agreement is in effect shall be an 

unlawful employment practice.“. 

SEC. 8. PROVIDING FOR DAMAGES IN CASES OF IN- 
TENTIONAL DISCRIMINATION. 

Section 706(g) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000e-5(g)) is amended by 
inserting before the last sentence the fol- 
lowing new sentences: "With respect to an 
unlawful employment practice (other than 
an unlawful employment practice estab- 
lished in accordance with section 703(k))— 

"(A) compensatory damages may be 
awarded; and 

"(B) if the respondent (other than a gov- 
ernment, government agency, or a political 
subdivision) engaged in the unlawful em- 
ployment practice with malice, or with reck- 
less or callous indifference to the Federally 
protected rights of others, punitive damages 
may be awarded against such respondent; 
in addition to the relief authorized by the 
preceding sentences of this subsection, 
except that compensatory damages shall 
not include backpay or any interest thereon. 
If compensatory or punitive damages are 
sought with respect to a claim arising under 
this title, any party may demand a trial by 
jury.“. j 
SEC. 9. CLARIFYING ATTORNEY'S FEES PROVISION. 

Section 706(k) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000e-5(k)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting (“ after “(k)"; 

(2) by inserting “(including expert fees 
and other litigation expenses) and” after 
"attorney's fee,''; 

(3) by striking out as part of the’; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(2) A court shall not enter a consent 
order or judgment settling a claim under 
this title, unless the parties and their coun- 
sel attest that a waiver of all or substantial- 
ly all attorneys' fees was not compelled as a 
condition of the settlement. 

“(3) In any action or proceeding in which 
any judgment or order granting relief under 
this title is challenged, the court, in its dis- 
cretion, may allow the prevailing party in 
the original action (other than the Commis- 
sion or the United States) to recover from 
the party against whom relief was granted 
in the original action a reasonable attor- 
ney's fee (including expert fees and other 
litigation expenses) and costs reasonably in- 
curred in defending (as a party, intervenor 
or otherwise) such judgment or order.“. 

SEC. 10. PROVIDING FOR INTEREST, AND EXTEND- 
ING THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS, IN 
ACTIONS AGAINST THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

Section 717 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(42 U.S.C. 2000e-16) is amended— 

(1 in subsection (c), by striking out 
"thirty days" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"ninety days"; and 

(2) in subsection (d), by inserting before 
the period, and the same interest to com- 
pensate for delay in payment shall be avail- 
able as in cases involving non-public par- 
ties". 

SEC. 11. CONSTRUCTION. 

Title XI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(42 U.S.C. 2000h et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

"SEC. 107. RULES OF CONSTRUCTION FOR CIVIL 
RIGHTS LAWS. 

(a) EFFECTUATION OF Puxrosk.— All Feder- 
al laws protecting the civil rights of persons 
shall be broadly construed to effectuate the 
purpose of such laws to eliminate discrimi- 
nation and provide effective remedies. 
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(b) NONLIMITATION.—Except as expressly 
provided, no Federal law protecting the civil 
rights of persons shall be construed to re- 
strict or limit the rights, procedures, or rem- 
edies available under any other Federal law 
protecting such civil rights.“. 

SEC, 12. RESTORING PROHIBITION AGAINST ALL 
RACIAL DISCRIMINATION. IN THE 
MAKING AND ENFORCEMENT OF CON- 
TRACTS. 

Section 1977 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (42 U.S.C. 1981) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by inserting "(a)" before All persons 
within": and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(b) For purposes of this section, the right 
to ‘make and enforce contracts’ shall in- 
clude the making, performance, modifica- 
tion and termination of contracts, and the 
enjoyment of all benefits, privileges, terms 
and conditions of the contractual relation- 
ship. 

SEC. 13, LAWFUL. COURT-ORDERED REMEDIES, AF- 
FIRMATIVE ACTION. AND CONCILIA- 
TION AGREEMENTS NOT AFFECTED. 

Nothing in the amendments made by this 
Act shall be construed to affect court-or- 
dered remedies, affirmative action, or con- 
ciliation agreements that are otherwise in 
accordance with the law. 

SEC. 1, SEVERABILITY. 

If any provision of this Act, or an amend- 
ment made by this Act, or the application of 
such provision to any person or circum- 
stances is held to be invalid, the remainder 
of this Act and the amendments made by 
this Act, and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons and circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

SEC. 13. APPLICATION OF AMENDMENTS AND TRAN- 
SITION RULES. 

(a) APPLICATION OF AMENDMENTS.—The 
amendments made by— 

(1) section 4 shall apply to all proceedings 
pending on or commenced after June 5, 
1989; 

(2) section 5 shall apply to all proceedings 
pending on or commenced after May 1, 1989; 

(3) section 6 shall apply to all proceedings 
pending on or commenced after June 12, 
1989: 

(4) sections 7(a)(1), 7(b), 8, 9, 10 and 11 
shall apply to all proceedings pending on or 
^ommenced after the date of enactment of 
this Act; 

(5) paragraphs (2) through (4) of section 
7(a) shall apply to all proceedings pending 
on or commenced after June 12, 1989; and 

(6) section 12 shall apply to all proceed- 
ings pending on or commenced after June 
15, 1989. 

(b) TRANSITION RULES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any orders entered by a 
court between the effective dates described 
in subsection (a) and the date of enactment 
of this Act that are inconsistent with the 
amendments made by sections 4, 5, 7(a)(2) 
through (4), or 12, shall be vacated if, not 
later than 1 year after such date of enact- 
ment, a request for such relief is made. 

(2) Section 6.—Any orders entered be- 
tween June 12, 1989 and the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, that permit a challenge to 
an employment practice that implements a 
litigated or consent judgment or order and 
that is inconsistent with the amendment 
made by section 6, shall be vacated if, not 
later than 6 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, a request for such relief is 
made. For the l-year period beginning on 
the date of enactment of this Act, an indi- 
vidual whose challenge to an employment 
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practice that implements a litigated or con- 
sent judgment or order is denied under the 
amendment made by section 6, or whose 
order or relief obtained under such chal- 
lenge is vacated under such section, shall 
have the same right of intervention in the 
case in which the challenged litigated or 
consent judgment or order was entered as 
that individual had on June 12, 1989. 

(c) PERIOD OF LIMITATIONS.— The period of 
limitations for the filing of a claim or 
charge shall be tolled from the applicable 
effective date described in subsection (a) 
until the date of enactment of this Act, on a 
showing that the claim or charge was not 
filed because of a rule or decision altered by 
ihe amendments made by sections 4, 5, 7 
(aX2) through (4), or 12. 

SUMMARY OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS Act or 1990 
PROTECTING AMERICANS AGAINST RACE DISCRIM- 
INATION ON THE JOB AND IN PRIVATE CON- 
TRACTS 


Last year, in Patterson v. McLean Credit 
Union, 109 S.Ct. 2363 (1989), the Supreme 
Court held that an 1866 statute barring in- 
tentional race discrimination in contracts 
(42 U.S.C sec. 1981) does not prohibit racial 
harassment on the job and other forms of 
discrimination in the application of con- 
tracts. The Civil Rights Act of 1990 amends 
sec. 1981 to reaffirm that the right "to make 
and enforce contracts" includes the enjoy- 
ment of all benefits, privileges, terms and 
conditions of the contractual relationship. 
By reaffirming the broad scope of sec. 1981, 
Congress will ensure that Americans may 
not be harassed, fired or otherwise discrimi- 
nated against in contracts because of their 
race. Because sec. 1981 is the only federal 
statute barring race discrimination that is 
applicable to the 3.7 million employers with 
fewer than fifteen employees, it is vitally 
important to restore its broad ban on racism 
in contractual dealings. 

RESTORING THE BURDEN OF PROOF IN DISPARATE 
IMPACT CASES 


For eighteen years following Chief Justice 
Warren Burger's unanimous opinion for the 
Supreme Court in the landmark case of 
Griggs v. Duke Power Co., 401 U.S. 424 
(1971), Title VII had placed on employers 
the burden of showing that employment 
practices with a "disparate impact," (i.e., 
that operate to exclude women and minori- 
ties disproportionately) are required by 
business necessity. Last year, in Wards Cove 
Packing Co. v. Atonio, 109 S.Ct. 2115 (1989), 
the Court effectively overruled this Griggs 
rule and held that, no matter how strong 
the proof of discriminatory effect, the em- 
ployer need no longer prove that its prac- 
tices are required by business necessity. In- 
stead, victims of discrimination must bear 
the heavy burden of proving that the em- 
ployer has no legal justification for its ex- 
clusionary practices. The Civil Rights Act of 
1990 restores the Griggs rule by providing 
that, once a person proves that an employ- 
ment practice has a disparate impact, the 
employer must justify the practice by show- 
ing that it is based on business necessity. 
FACILITATING PROMPT AND ORDERLY CHAL- 

LENGES TO CONSENT DECREES AND COURT 

ORDERS 


In Martin v. Wilks, 109 S.Ct. 2180 (1989), a 
case involving a court-approved plan by the 
City of Birmingham to remedy past racial 
discrimination in its fire department, the 
Supreme Court held last year that whites 
who sat on the sidelines while the plan was 
being approved by the district court could 
later challenge it in a new lawsuit. The Civil 
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Rights Act of 1990 guarantees notice to per- 
sons who might be adversely affected by a 
proposed court order, and a reasonable op- 
portunity to challenge the order. But subse- 
quent lawsuits challenging the court order 
will be barred except under certain unusual 
circumstances. 


MAKING CLEAR THAT JOB BIAS IS ALWAYS 
ILLEGAL 


In Price Waterhouse v. Hopkins, 109 S.Ct 
1775 (1989), the Supreme Court suggested 
that employment decisions motivated at 
least in part by prejudice do not violate the 
law if the employer can show after the fact 
that the same decision would have been 
made if it had not engaged in intentional 
discrimination. The Civil Rights Act of 1990 
provides that any reliance on prejudice in 
making employment decisions is illegal, 
while making clear that, in considering the 
appropriate relief for such discrimination, a 
court shall not order the hiring or promo- 
tion of a person not qualified for the posi- 
tion. 


GRANTING WOMEN AND RELIGIOUS AND ETHNIC 
MINORITIES THE RIGHT TO RECOVER DAMAGES 
FOR INTENTIONAL EMPLOYMENT DISCRIMINA- 
TION NOW AVAILABLE TO RACIAL MINORITIES 


Under present federal law, victims of 
sexual, religious, or ethnic harassment on 
the job have no effective remedy. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1990 closes this loophole by 
amending Title VII to grant any victim of 
intentional discrimination the right to re- 
cover compensatory damages, and, in egre- 
gious cases, punitive damages as well. The 
Act makes the remedies available for sex, 
religion and ethnic discrimination claims 
under Title VII the same as the remedies 
now available under sec. 1981 for racial dis- 
crimination. 


RESTORING FAIR AND EFFECTIVE CIVIL RIGHTS 
ENFORCEMENT 


The Civil Rights Act of 1990 also includes 
additional, technical provisions to address 
other Supreme Court decisions hampering 
antidiscrimination cases and to ensure fair 
and effective civil rights enforcement. 
These provisions clarify and extend the 
statute of limitations under Title VII and 
ensure that job bias victims will be able to 
obtain adequate legal assistance. They in- 
clude the following: 

Correcting Statutes of Limitation: In Lor- 
ance v. AT&T Technologies, 109 S.Ct. 2261 
(1989), the Supreme Court held that the 
statute of limitations for challenging dis- 
criminatory seniority plans begins to run 
when the plan is adopted, rather than when 
the plan is applied to an individual. As a 
result, persons who were laid off pursuant 
to discriminatory seniority plans may be 
barred from bringing suit before they even 
knew they would be dismissed. The Act 
overrules Lorance and permits persons to 
challenge discriminatory seniority plans 
when those plans actually harm them, 
rather than only when they are adopted. At 
the same time, the Act confirms that proof 
of discrimination in the adoption of the se- 
niority plan that actually required the lay- 
off is required. 

Extending statute of limitations in Title 
VII cases, The Act extends the statute of 
limitations in Title VII employment discrim- 
ination cases from 180 days to 2 years in all 
except federal-government cases, where the 
limit would be raised from 30 to ninety days. 

Permitting Recovery of Prejudgment In- 
terest Against the U.S.: To overrule the Su- 
preme Court's 1986 decision in Library of 
Congress v. Shaw, 478 U.S. 310 (1985), the 
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bill permits the recovery of prejudgment in- 
terest against the federal government to 
compensate prevailing plaintiffs in job dis- 
crimination cases for delay in payment. 

Permitting Award of Experts! Fees: To 
overrule a series of court of appeals deci- 
sions that extend the Supreme Court's 1987 
Crawford Fitting Co. v. J.T. Gibbons, Inc.. 
482 U.S. 437 (1986), decision to the civil 
rights area, the Act permits prevailing 
plaintiffs to recover the reasonable costs of 
experts who assist them in preparing their 
case. 

Permitting Recovery of Attorneys' Fees 
Expended in Defending Decrees: In re- 
sponse to the Supreme Court's decision last 
year in Independent Federation of Flight Al- 
tendants v. Zipes, 109 S.Ct. 2372 (1989), the 
Act makes it clear that parties who prevail 
in job discrimination cases may recover at- 
torneys' fees expended in defending their 
court decrees against subsequent challenges. 

Barring Forced Waiver of Attorneys’ Fees 
Claims. To overrule the Supreme Court's 
1986 decision in Evans v. Jeff D., 475 U.S. 
717 (1986), the Act requires that courts en- 
tering consent decrees settling job discrimi- 
nation cases must first obtain from the par- 
ties and their counsel an attestation that a 
waiver of attorneys’ fees was not compelled 
as a condition of the settlement. 

Rule of Construction in Civil Rights 
Cases. The Act adopts rules of construction 
reaffirming the intention of Congress that 
civil rights laws must be construed gener- 
ously, in order to provide effective remedies 
to eliminate discrimination, 

THE BILL DOES NOT ADDRESS THE SCOPE OF 

RACE-CONSCIOUS REMEDIES 

The Act specifically makes clear that it 
does not affect or change the law governing 
affirmative action and other race-conscious 
remedies. The Act does not mandate quotas 
in any fashion. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I am 
here today joining with a distin- 
guished and bipartisan group of col- 
leagues for the purpose of introducing 
the Civil Rights Act of 1990. This leg- 
islation, which has been eagerly antici- 
pated since the Supreme Court issued 
the series of decisions last summer 
radically altering the civil rights land- 
scape, is a direct result of and response 
to this effort by the Supreme Court to 
roll back the hard fought gains in em- 
ployment equality for minorities and 
women won over the past 25 years. 

Only the few have hailed the actions 
of the Court, while the many have 
condemned this retrenchment as a 
wrongheaded ideological attack, need- 
lessly stirring up dissent where, more 
often than not, accord and accommo- 
dation had come to rule. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I find myself with the many on 
this issue. One characteristic of these 
decisions that has particularly trou- 
bled me was the expansiveness of the 
holdings. Rather than observing the 
dictates of judicial restraint and issu- 
ing decisions on the cases presented to 
them, the conservative majority often 
leapt over the boundaries of the legal 
disputes involved in order to reach 
broad and wholly unnecessary conclu- 
sions and answering questions which 
had neither been raised by the parties 
nor mandated by the presented facts. 
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Like most Americans, I am proud of 
the progress our country has made 
over the past few decades in attacking 
job discrimination. In my opinion, the 
civil rights legislation enacted during 
that time has represented a historical 
high water mark and has created 
standards worthy of our continued, 
vigilant defense. By its recent actions, 
the Supreme Court has made it neces- 
sary for us to rise to the defense of 
those standards and we are here today 
to do just that. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 was 
drafted with the specific intention of 
overruling some of these decisions, as 
well as to restore and strengthen our 
civil rights laws. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the text of the 
bill and a copy of a summary of its 
terms have been placed in the record. 
If this assumption is incorrect, I now 
ask unanimous consent that these 
items be included in the record after 
my remarks and that the bill be appro- 
priately referred. I will not belabor the 
record with a lengthy and detailed 
recitation of the terms of the bill. 
However, I would like to highlight a 
few significant points. 

First. In Patterson versus McLean 
Credit Union, the Court reached the 
astounding conclusion that the Recon- 
struction-era civil rights statute (42 
U.S.C. 1981), which bars intentional 
discrimination in contracts, pertained 
only to the formation of contracts and 
not to any conduct occurring thereaf- 
ter. Thus, in the employment context, 
the Court held that racial harassment 
on the job and other forms of posthir- 
ing discrimination were not prohibited 
by that act. The Civil Rights Act of 
1990 amends section 1981 to reaffirm 
that the right to make and enforce 
contracts includes the enjoyment of 
all the benefits, privileges, terms and 
conditions of the contractual relation- 
ship. This is all the more significant 
because section 1981 is the only Feder- 
al statute which bars race discrimina- 
tion in employment by the 3.7 million 
employers with fewer than 15 employ- 
ees. Thus, absent this restoration, and 
despite the existence of title VII 
(which governs only larger employers), 
a sizable population of employees 
would be without this vital Federal 
protection. To those who contend that 
State law provides coverage for such 
employees, I must respond that the 
hodgepodge of State tort and/or 
wrongful discharge actions is not an 
adequate substitute for Federal pro- 
tection. The happy accident of State 
residence should not be the factor de- 
termining the measure of protection 
an employee will receive in so vital a 
right. 

Second. The Court’s decision in 
Martin versus Wilks reversed the long- 
standing and judicially accepted doc- 
trine of impermissable collateral 
attack. By application of this doctrine, 
courts previously have permitted court 
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ordered or consentual settlement de- 
crees to have finality after allowing 
ample opportunity for affected per- 
sons to challenge their formulation on 
a before-the-fact basis. However, once 
such challenges had failed, or the duly 
notified potential challengers had 
failed to come forward, the doctrine 
would bar the raising of subsequent 
disputes about the operation of the de- 
crees. The Wilks decision reversed this 
trend and allowed persons who had sat 
on their rights while a decree was 
being approved by the district court to 
attack it later in a separate lawsuit. 

While it does ot specifically reinstate 
the impermissible collateral attack 
doctrine, the Civil Rights Act of 1990 
achieves a similar effect by mandating 
that notice be given to persons who 
might be adversely affected by a pro- 
posed court order, and guaranteeing 
them a reasonable opportunity to 
challenge the order before it is insti- 
tuted. Subsequent lawsuits challeng- 
ing the court order would be barred 
except under the same unusual cir- 
cumstances; (for example, fraud, collu- 
sion, lack of subject matter jurisdic- 
tion) which previously were accepted 
as exceptions to the doctrine. Thus, 
the interests of all parties are pre- 
served in a context which provides for 
the due process rights of notice and 
opportunity to be heard. Accordingly, 
despite the protestations to the con- 
trary which undoubtedly will be 
raised, none will be denied their day in 
court as a result of this legislation. 

Third. We can also expect the de- 
tractors of this bill to rail against the 
imposition of a statistical standard of 
discrimination which they contend 
will result in the legitimization of 
quotas. We have already heard it 
stated on the floor of the Senate that 
this will be the inevitable result of 
that section which deals with the 
Court's decision in Wards Cove versus 
Atonio. However, this assessment is in- 
correct, for the act specifically makes 
clear that it does not affect or change 
the law governing affirmative action 
and does not mandate quotas in any 
fashion. All that is intended by the 
framers of this provision and, we be- 
lieve, all that is accomplished therein 
is the restoration of the Griggs versus 
Duke Power rule that once a plaintiff 
has proven an employment practice 
produces a disparate impact on the 
basis of sex, race, or other protected 
category, the burden shifts to the em- 
ployer to justify the practice on the 
basis of business necessity. 

Obviously, there are other portions 
of the act which I have not chosen to 
highlight here. These partake of both 
the need to correct or reverse the in- 
cursions made by the Court on the ex- 
isting body of civil rights law; (for ex- 
ample, reaffirming that mixed motive 
discrimination is still unlawful dis- 
crimination [Price Waterhouse] and 
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that civil rights laws are to be con- 
strued in a fashion which furthers, 
rather than hinders the objectives of 
equal opportunity), as well as the 
desire to strengthen the protections 
provided under those laws; (for exam- 
ple, equalizing the remedies available 
to women and religious, ethnic and 
racial minorities, extending the stat- 
ute of limitations and assuring that 
job discrimination victims will be able 
to obtain adequate legal representa- 
tion). 

In these times when so many of the 
world’s injustices are beginning to be 
addressed forthrightly an openly; 
when walls are coming down in east- 
ern Europe and the doors of political 
prisons are being swung open in south 
Africa; now is no time for this Nation 
to backtrack on the civil rights prom- 
ises it has been in the vanguard 
making. I have previously stated that I 
believe the Supreme Court’s recent 
rulings represent an effort to renege 
on history and I, for one, am more 
than prepare to resist the effort. 
Equal employment opportunity is a 
worthy objecitve for this Nation. 
Whereas we have made great strides, 
we have not reached our goal and we 
must continue to strive onward. This 
bill presents us with an opportunity to 
do the right thing in this regard. 
Thus, I exhort my colleagues; let’s 
continue to be the vanguard; let's do 
the right thing; let’s give this legisla- 
tion the prompt and complete atten- 
tion it so rightly deserves; let’s pass 
the Civil Rights Act of 1990. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I am proud to rise as an original co- 
sponsor of the Civil Rights Act of 
1990. At the outset, I want to com- 
mend Senator KENNEDY for his out- 
standing leadership on this bill. This is 
the latest example of his lifelong com- 
mitment to make America a better and 
fairer Nation. 

The fact that there is a crying need 
for this legislation as we enter the 
1990's is a sobering reminder that we 
are not moving forward as quickly as 
we should be to ensure justice and 
equality for all Americans. In 1965, I 
was privileged to join Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr.'s march in Selma. 
One could not help but share his spirit 
of optimism and commitment to jus- 
tice for every man, woman and child in 
our society. Those were heady days. A 
year earlier, Congress had enacted the 
historic Civil Rights Act of 1964. That 
was a hard-fought victory—thousands 
of Americans struggled, marched, 
prayed and some even died to convince 
Congress to protect the basic civil 
rights of all people. One of these basic 
civil rights is embodied in title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. That title 
holds out the promise of equal em- 
ployment opportunity for all workers, 
regardless of race, creed, color, nation- 
al origin or gender. 
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Twenty-five years later, despite sig- 
nificant progress, that promise re- 
mains unfulfilled. Women and minori- 
ties still fight major hiring and promo- 
tion barriers in our society. According 
to recent Government statistics, on av- 
erage, a woman still earns some 30 per- 
cent less than a man. Black and His- 
panic workers earn some 25 percent 
less than white workers. Even when 
women and minorities prove them- 
selves at the highest levels of the cor- 
porate ladder they face discrimination. 
A major accounting firm recently 
denied a partnership to a woman be- 
cause she was considered too “aggres- 
sive" and her managers suggested she 
stood a better chance if she would act 
"more femininely." A survey of black 
corporate executives indicates they 
feel frustrated and angry because they 
are continually stymied and they have 
not gained a level of acceptance from 
their white peers. 

Regrettably, the situation is getting 
worse, not better. The Supreme Court, 
led by President Reagan's appointees, 
has taken aggressive action to turn 
back the clock on civil rights. In a 
stunning series of 5-to-4 decisions an- 
nounced last spring, the new majority 
on the Court reversed longstanding 
precedents and denied protection to 
the victims of employment discrimina- 
tion. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 is a 
direct response to those decisions. It 
sends à resounding message to the 
Court and to the public: our march 
toward a more fair and just Nation 
will not be turned back. We must 
quicken the pace of reform to stop, 
once and for all times, discrimination 
and harassment against women and 
minorities. 

This is a bipartisan initiative. Pro- 
tecting civil rights is not a political 
issue. It is a matter of justice and fair- 
ness. But equal employment opportu- 
nity is also an economic necessity if we 
are to remain competitive in the 
world. As the Labor Department has 
reported, the demographic trends indi- 
cate that women and minorities will be 
the fastest growing segment of our 
work force. Irrational barriers to em- 
ployment and promotion, based on er- 
roneous stereotypes, cannot be tolerat- 
ed. We, as a nation, cannot afford to 
exclude any workers as we strive to 
remain competitive. 

Opponents of this initiative will at- 
tempt to downplay the significance of 
the Supreme Court decisions. But the 
impact of these decisions is devastat- 
ing. For example, in the Patterson 
case, the newly constituted majority 
dramatically narrowed the scope of 
section 1981. That is one of the land- 
mark statutes enacted immediately 
after the Civil War to enable newly 
freed slaves to enjoy the full rights of 
citizenship. The Patterson decision de- 
clared that section 1981 could not be 
used to remedy intentional racial dis- 
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crimination or harassment that occurs 
on the job. The impact of Patterson 
has been sharp and swift: in the 6 
months since the decision was an- 
nounced, lower courts, relying on Pat- 
terson, have dismissed nearly 100 
pending, intentional racial discrimina- 
tion cases. 

The decision in Wards Cove versus 
Atonio represents another stunning 
example of unwarranted judicial activ- 
ism. That decision was particularly 
disturbing because the majority, in a 
case where the facts pointed to the 
worst kinds of institutionalized dis- 
crimination, reached out to repudiate 
a settled area of the law. Nonwhite 
employees were challenging an em- 
ployment system that, according to 
dissenting Justice Stevens, resembled 
a “plantation economy" complete with 
racially segregated housing and dining 
facilities. Despite these egregious cir- 
cumstances, the majority ignored the 
plight of these workers and effectively 
gutted the established precedent in 
this area. In particular, the majority 
rejected the 1971 unanimous decision 
in the Griggs case, a decision authored 
by Chief Justice Burger. Earlier this 
year, I introduced S. 1261, the Fair 
Employment Reinstatement Act, to re- 
instate the law set forth in the Griggs 
decision. I am pleased that the Civil 
Rights Act of 1990 incorporates fully 
the provisions of the Fair Employ- 
ment Reinstatement Act. 

We have already scheduled hearings 
in the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee on this important matter. 
Make no mistake, we intend to push 
forward with the legislation this year. 
I urge all of my colleagues, on both 
sides of the aisle, to support this bill 
so that the victims of discrimination 
will receive the protection of our laws 
to which they are entitled. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1990 is landmark legisla- 
tion. Its passage will bring us closer to 
the day when there is full equal em- 
ployment opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
rise today in support of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1990. I am pleased to be 
an original cosponsor of this impor- 
tant legislation and look forward to its 
prompt passage. 

During the 1988-89 term, the Su- 
preme Court issued a series of unfor- 
tunate decisions that cut back on the 
scope and effectiveness of various civil 
rights protections, particularly those 
protections applicable in employment 
discrimination matters. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1990 would essentially 
overturn those Supreme Court deci- 
sions. 

Specifically, this act would do the 
following: 

First, it would restore the prohibi- 
tion against racial discrimination in 
the making and enforcement of con- 
tracts. The act reaffirms that the 
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right to make and enforce contracts” 
includes the making, performance, 
modification and termination of con- 
tracts, including the enjoyment of all 
benefits, terms, and conditions of the 
contractual relationship. 

Second, the act restores the burden 
of proof of unlawful employment prac- 
tices in disparate impact cases. In 
other words, it restores prior law that 
once an employee proved an employ- 
ers employment practices had a dis- 
criminatory effect, then the employer 
must prove that such practices were 
based upon business necessity. 

Third, the prohibition against im- 
permissible consideration of race. 
color, religion, sex, or national origin 
in employment practices would be 
clarified. The law would be amended 
to provide that as a general rule an 
employer may not use race, religion, 
gender, or ethnicity as a motivating 
factor in employment decisions, re- 
gardless of whether such discrimina- 
tion is accompanied by legitimate mo- 
tives. 

Fourth, the act would facilitate the 
prompt and orderly resolution of chal- 
lenges to employment practices that 
carry out litigated or consent judg- 
ments or orders. Those who might be 
adversely affected by a proposed court 
order would be given the opportunity 
to be heard prior to the entry of the 
order. Once an order is entered, how- 
ever, challenges would generally not 
be allowed. 

Finally, a damages remedy for inter- 
national discrimination would be 
added. 

Mr. President, I commend my col- 
leagues for their efforts in producing a 
comprehensive bill that reaffirms Con- 
gress’ commitment to meaningful civil 
rights protections. The majority of the 
current Supreme Court, with its 
narrow interpretations of our civil 
rights laws, seems to lack the neces- 
sary commitment. It is up to Congress, 
therefore, to restore and strengthen 
the legal protections necessary to 
ensure equal employment opportunity 
for all. The Civil Rights Act of 1990 
would do just that. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be an original cosponsor of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1990. All Amer- 
icans, as part of our birthright as citi- 
zens of this great Nation, should have 
equal opportunity to obtain a job, and 
should have equal opportunity for pro- 
motion and advancement once on the 
job. Today, more than ever before, our 
Nation must utilize the talents and 
productive capacity of all of its citi- 
zens in the work force, particularly 
that of minorities and women who fre- 
quently face the greatest barriers to 
employment opportunity. 

Unfortunately, decisions reached by 
the Supreme Court last year put into 
place procedural and substantive road- 
blocks that serve to undermine the 
protections that Congress intended to 
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be available to minorities and women 
under title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. The recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions reflect a major shift away from 
equal employment rights established 
more than a quarter century ago when 
title VII of the Civil Rights Act was 
enacted. 

Title VII has been an important 
weapon in the Nation's arsenal to 
eradicate discrimination in the work- 
place. As a result, women and minori- 
ties are integrated into the work force 
and have made major inroads where 
overt discriminatory practices once 
presented  insurmountable barriers. 
But, the job is far from over. More 
subtle and intangible forms of bias 
still surface all too frequently in the 
workplace. 

Last year, the Court changed its 
course drastically, narrowing the 
reach of title VII in ways that I be- 
lieve Congress never intended. These 
decisions have already made it far 
more difficult for victims of bias to 
prove civil rights violations not only of 
title VII but also of section 1981, a 
long-established civil rights act guar- 
anteeing equality in the making and 
enforcement of contracts. The protec- 
tions that remain are not sufficient to 
provide women and minorities the jus- 
tice that is their due. These recent de- 
cisions have, in effect, left many vic- 
tims of discrimination with only 
hollow protection under title VII and 
section 1981. 

It is now up to Congress to correct 
the mistakes made by the Court last 
year and to signal our clear intent that 
discrimination against women and mi- 
norities—no matter how unintentional 
or subtle—has no place in the work- 
place or in our society. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 would 
reverse five Supreme Court decisions 
that do particular harm to the notion 
of equal employment rights for all. 
The bill would reverse Patterson 
versus McLean Credit Union to protect 
Americans against racial discrimina- 
tion on the job and in private con- 
tracts. A legal system that does not in- 
clude protection against racial harrass- 
ment on the job as a substantive part 
of an employment contract, as the 
Court ruled in Patterson, is unfair to 
employees and needs revision. Equal 
employment opportunity means little 
when it is limited only to the doorway 
of employment. What is opportunity 
when, as in Patterson, employers may 
not—under section 1981—discriminate 
against employees when the initial 
contract is formed, but as soon as the 
employee begins work, the employer 
has a free hand to discriminate against 
that worker on the basis of his or her 
race? 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 would 
restore the burden of proof in cases 
that involve employment practices 
that on their face seem neutral, but 
that in practice exclude minorities and 
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women. A legal system that requires 
an employee who claims discriminato- 
ry treatment to unravel the complex- 
ities of an employer's personnel poli- 
cies, as the Court ruled in Wards Cove 
Packing Co. versus Atonio, places a 
particularly unfair and unreasonable 
burden on employees and needs revi- 
sion. 

The Court's ruling in Wards Cove is 
especially troubling because it reverses 
a unanimous 1971 decision, Griggs 
versus Duke Power Co. Under Griggs, 
title VII has been used effectively by 
women and minorities to overcome not 
only individual bias, but also more 
subtle employment practices that have 
been used to screen out entire classes 
of people. Now we must repair the 
damage of the Wards Cove decision 
simply to maintain standards the 
court established 18 years ago. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 would 
correct the Court's ruling in Lorance 
versus AT&T Technologies that would 
require an employee to anticipate, and 
to bring suit in advance of, a future 
adverse application of a seniority 
system in order to protect his or her 
rights. 

The Lorance case involved an Illinois 
woman, Patricia Lorance, who lost her 
job and was denied any remedy by the 
Court. Patricia Lorance challenged a 
senority system that she believed had 
been changed to prevent her and 
other women from competing for 
mostly male, higher paying jobs in a 
manufacturing plant. She was laid off 
under this system in 1983, although 
the seniority system was actually 
adopted in 1979. The Supreme Court 
adopted the most narrow interpreta- 
tion possible, holding that employees 
must file charges within 300 days after 
a seniority system or other employ- 
ment practice is adopted; that is, 300 
days from the date of adoption, not 
when the actual discrimination takes 
place. That's not a long time, especial- 
ly in this world of complicated man- 
agement, labor, and legal practices. 
The discriminatory effect of a senority 
system may not play itself out until 
well after its adoption, until well into 
those 300 days. It is easy to imagine 
the confusion an employee encounters 
when her company adopts a complicat- 
ed seniority or benefit system, let 
alone keep track of when the courts 
allow a plaintiff to file charges or 
whether or not a system will affect 
her adversely months down the line. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1990 would 
protect those who do not realize, until 
too late, that certain employment 
practices jeopardize their ability to ad- 
vance, as in the Lorance case. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 would 
also reverse the Court's decisions in 
Price Waterhouse versus Hopkins, a 
decision that permits an employer to 
discriminate without ramification if 
the predominant reason for the em- 
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ployment decision was something 
other than the plaintiff's gender, and 
Martin versus Wilks, a decision that 
could undermine many affirmative 
action plans currently in place and dis- 
courage the voluntary settlement of 
disputes. These decisions seriously un- 
dermine the statutory objectives of 
fair employment laws and need to be 
revised. 

Unfortunately, discrimination still 
limits work opportunities for many of 
our citizens in today's world, and the 
ideal of a work force based on equal 
opportunity and advancement 
through hard work and merit is a diffi- 
cult goal to reach. That goal is pushed 
further from reach when the Supreme 
Court, long viewed as the protector of 
civil rights, restricts the scope and un- 
dermines the effectiveness of two of 
our most important antidiscrimination 
laws. Fortunately, Congress can, and 
should, step in to restore the civil 
rights safety net ripped open by the 
Supreme Court, to ensure that all vic- 
tims of bias are afforded adequate 
remedies in our judicial system. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 is legis- 
lation that deserves our attention and 
swift approval. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
rise today along with Senators KENNE- 
DY and JEFFORDS and a number of our 
colleagues. Both Republican and Dem- 
ocrat, to introduce the Civil Rights 
Act of 1990. Identical legislation is 
being introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives today. 

The genesis of all civil rights in our 
great country is the U.S. Constitution. 
This document prohibits the Federal 
Government from  depriving any 
person of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law. Our Constitu- 
tion also forbids States from denying 
any person the equal protection of the 
laws. States are further obliged to pro- 
tect the rights of persons equally, that 
is, without discrimination against any 
class of persons. Slavery is prohibited 
and voting rights are guaranteed to all 
citizens. 

The Constitution gives Congress the 
power to enforce our civil rights by ap- 
propriate legislation. The first Civil 
Rights Act, passed in 1866, guaranteed 
to every U.S. citizen the same rights 
that white citizens have to inherit, 
purchase, lease, and sell property. A 
series of other laws in the years fol- 
lowing the Civil War made clear that 
our nonwhite citizens were to enjoy 
the same rights as whites in other 
areas such as contracting and sitting 
on juries. 

Twentieth century civil rights laws 
reflect the growing recognition of Con- 
gress and the American people of the 
need for equal protection in the areas 
of voting, public accommodation, edu- 
cation, employment, housing, credit 
and access to Federal programs. In ad- 
dition to the protection of these sub- 
stantive rights, Congress has acted to 
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extend constitutional protection 
beyond race to religion, sex, handicap, 
national origin, age, and marital 
status. Our history reflects a dynamic 
process, expanding protection to 
ensure that all basic rights of all 
groups are safeguarded. 

Our courts have played a major role 
in enforcing the civil rights protec- 
tions enacted by Congress. Where civil 
rights have been endangered by denial 
of equal opportunity to take part in 
the social, economic, and political life 
of this great land, those affected have 
been able to turn to the courts for pro- 
tection of those rights. 

During 1989, however, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court issued a series of deci- 
sions in employment discrimination 
cases that threaten to set back our 
progesss in the area of job opportunity 
by decades. As a result of the decision 
in Patterson versus McLean Credit 
Union, victims of even the most egre- 
gious racial harassment in the work- 
place can obtain no meaningful 
remedy. Because of the decision in 
Price-Waterhouse versus Hopkins, a 
person who proves that illegal discrim- 
ination played a part in an action 
against them by an employer cannot 
receive any remedy if the employer 
shows that there was also a legal 
reason for the action. In other words, 
overt sexism or racism in an employ- 
ment decision is acceptable so long as 
it is not the only reason for the deci- 
sion. The Court's opinion in Wards 
Cove Packing Co. versus Atonio makes 
a person who proves discrimination by 
an employer that the employer had no 
justification for the discrimination. 

The results in these cases indicate 
that the Supreme Court needs a clear 
signal from Congress that employment 
discrimination is unacceptable in all 
forms and under all circumstances, 
and that Congress expects the Court 
to reflect that in its decisions. That is 
what the Civil Rights Act of 1990 
would do. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill because it is the right thing to do. 
It is our opportunity to begin this 
decade with a renewed commitment to 
civil rights. 

But there is another reason to sup- 
port this legislation. America's eco- 
nomic well-being depends as never 
before on the role of women and mi- 
norities in our work force. Work Force 
2000, a study commissioned by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, states that 
by the end of this century, 47 percent 
of our work force will be women and 
15 percent will be nonwhite. At the 
same time, new jobs will demand much 
higher skill levels. We will be more de- 
pendent on women and minorities as 
workers, and they must be increasing- 
ly better trained. We simply cannot 
afford the prejudice that keeps women 
and minorities from obtaining the best 
possible training and that keeps them 
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from being able to give their best on 
the job. 

I wish that this legislation were not 
necessary, but I conclude from the ac- 
tions of the Court that we must now 
take steps to protect the gains of the 
last 25 years in eliminating employ- 
ment discrimination. I am proud and 
pleased to be a sponsor of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1990. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my colleagues for their work in 
bringing the issue of civil rights before 
this body. Deeply entrenched in Amer- 
ican culture is the belief that all indi- 
viduals—no matter what their color, 
race, sex, religion, or national origin— 
deserve equal and fair treatment. That 
is the principle upon which Congress 
has established civil rights laws; today, 
that principle is being reemphasized. 

Congressional intent is one of the 
tools used by the courts to decipher 
the meaning of Federal statutes. One 
of the purposes of the bill being intro- 
duced today is to make clear congres- 
sional intent regarding, and support 
for, civil rights. I applaud that goal 
wholeheartedly. 

Currently, as my colleagues know, 
the Federal Government prevents dis- 
crimination in the workplace under 
two major statutes: the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1866 and 1964. The 1866 stat- 
ute, known as section 1981, guarantees 
equal rights, regardless of race, in the 
making of employment and other con- 
tracts. Title VII of the 1964 act pro- 
hibits discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin, 
with regard to employment decisions 
and practices. 

Last year, the Supreme Court 
handed down a series of civil rights 
and employment-related rulings that 
affected the body of civil rights law 
that has developed from section 1981 
and title VII over the past four dec- 
ades. Three areas of civil rights law— 
burden of proof of discrimination, 
court-approved consent decrees, and 
on-the-job discrimination—were sig- 
nificantly affected. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990, as in- 
troduced, addresses to some degree 
each of those decisions. In the body of 
civil rights law, there are clear prece- 
dents or standards that served as the 
guidelines for this legislation. Sections 
of this act do faithfully restore civil 
rights guarantees as outlined by Court 
precedent; but the act also goes 
beyond simply restoring longstanding 
Court precedents. 

First, the act would address those 
recent decisions in which no clear 
precedent or standard had been estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court. Second, 
there are sections of the bill that may 
loosely be referred to as compromise 
provisions: those that codify a position 
somewhere between the Supreme 
Court's ruling and the standard as- 
sumed prior to that ruling. Third, and 
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finally, the bill breaks what I consider 
to be entirely new ground in specific 
areas. 

While I support many of these provi- 
sions, I recognize that none are small 
steps. Given the breadth, the impor- 
tance, and the potential impact of this 
bill, I believe we must take the time 
for careful analysis. It is my under- 
standing that 4 days of hearings on 
this measure have already been sched- 
uled. The hearing process should 
prove invaluable, and the resulting dis- 
cussion should produce more insight 
into how best to protect civil rights. 
Should more hearings be necessary, I 
hope that they, too, will be scheduled. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join as an original co- 
sponsor of the Civil Rights Act of 
1990. This legislation would clarify 
and strengthen Federal laws which 
forbid discrimination in employment 
based on race or sex and ensure that 
adequate remedies exist for victims of 
such discrimination. 

Since the enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, countless Court de- 
cisions and congressional actions have 
underscored the need to be vigilant 
against discrimination. We have made 
steady progress toward achievement of 
a juster and fairer society. The cur- 
rent Supreme Court, however, doesn't 
seem to understand the depth of the 
problem of invidious discrimination in 
this country or the importance of 
maintaining strong and effective reme- 
dies to eradicate this problem. 

Last year, the Supreme Court 
handed down a series of decisions 
which have blunted some of the most 
effective laws which protect employees 
from discrimination. The bipartisan 
legislation being introduced today is 
designed to reverse the adverse impact 
of these decisions and to restore our 
Nation's strong and effective weapons 
against employment discrimination. 

Mr. President, last years Supreme 
Court decisions dealt a crippling blow 
to the ability of victims of job discrim- 
ination to litigate cases under Federal 
civil rights statutes. One decision, 
Wards Cove, overturned 18 years of 
settled law on the burden of proof in 
employment discrimination cases. An- 
other, Patterson, emasculated a 1866 
civil rights statute by limiting its cov- 
erage to exclude on-the-job discrimina- 
tion. A third, Martin, would allow 
long-accepted settlement agreements 
discrimination cases to now be re- 
opened. 

Mr. President, the devastating 
impact of these decisions is already 
taking effect. According to a survey 
conducted by the NAACP Legal De- 
fense and Education Fund, 96 claims 
involving racial and ethnic harassment 
and discrimination have been dis- 
missed as a result of the Patterson de- 
cision. 

One case thrown out as a result of 
the Patterson decision involved an em- 
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ployer found to have subjected one 
black employee to verbal and physical 
abuse, and a racially motivated demo- 
tion. The employer demoted the em- 
ployee because it wasn't right for a 
black to occupy such a high position." 
The trial court had found the employ- 
er guilty of illegal discrimination and 
awarded the victim $150,000 in dam- 
ages. The appeals court reversed, on 
the grounds that the Patterson deci- 
sion held that section 1981 of title 42 
of the United States Code—the 1866 
civil rights law—did not apply to on- 
the-job discrimination, only discrimi- 
nation in hiring. 

Since the only other remedy— Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964— 
does not apply to employers with less 
than 15 employees, no Federal remedy 
was available to redress the blatant 
discriminatory treatment of this em- 
ployee. Mr. President, to leave a victim 
of this kind of discrimination without 
a remedy contravenes all that Con- 
gress has fought for in ensuring equal 
treatment for all Americans. 

If we truly lived in a color and sex- 
blind society perhaps there would be 
no need for the type of civil rights 
laws which exist today. But one need 
not look far to realize that, while 
progress has been made, we are far 
from achieving that kind of a color- 
and sex-blind society. To make that 
dream a reality we must ensure that 
Federal equal employment laws 
remain strong and effective. We have 
come too far on the long and arduous 
path toward achievement of equality 
and justice to turn backward now. I 
strongly support this measure and will 
fight for its enactment. 


By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself, 
Mr. Kasten, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. PREs- 
SLER, Mr. Levin, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. WILSON, Mr. GRASSLEY, 
Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. WARNER, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
D'Amato, Mr. DoLE, Mr. GARN, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. KoHr, Mr. 
Exon, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. Moy- 


NIHAN, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
McCLunE, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
Bryan, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
Gorton, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. 
SvMMs, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 


WALLOP, Mr. Nunn, Mr. BIDEN, 

Mr. LUGAR, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 

CocHRAN, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 

BYRD, Mr. CONRAD, Mr. PELL, 

Mr. Coats, Mr. RorH, Mr. 

HEINZ, Mr. GLENN, Mr. BOREN, 

Mr. SPECTER, and Mr. HELMS): 

S.J. Res. 251. Joint resolution desig- 

nating Baltic Freedom Day"; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
BALTIC FREEDOM DAY 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise 

today, along with 48 cosponsors, to in- 

troduce, the Baltic Freedom Day reso- 
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lution. I so do with great pride and 
feeling. This legislation will declare 
June 14, 1990, as Baltic Freedom Day. 
I hope and expect that before the day 
is out we will have fully half of the 
Senate as cosponsors of this legisla- 
tion. 

For each of the past 8 years Con- 
gress has overwhelmingly adopted 
similar legislation, and it has been im- 
portant each year but no more so im- 
portant than right now, this year, be- 
cause today, with the dramatic devel- 
opments unfolding in the Baltic 
States, this resolution continues to be 
an important expression of United 
States policy which has never recog- 
nized Soviet annexation of the Baltic 
States and has consistently supported 
the principle of self-determination. 

Mr. President, for the past 50 years, 
our nonrecognition policy has been an 
important symbol of hope to the 
Baltic people. They have told us that 
time and time again. 

Today, as the Baltic people prepare 
to take the final step toward regaining 
their lost independence, it provides im- 
portant reassurance to them that our 
Government stands with them in their 
struggle to regain their freedom and 
independence. 

The joint resolution that I am intro- 
ducing today reaffirms that position 
and asks that in advance of the 51st 
anniversary of the signing of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, which led to 
the illegal Soviet invasion and occupa- 
tion of the Baltic States, the adminis- 
tration submit to Congress a state- 
ment articulating specific actions our 
Government is taking to support and 
to encourage Soviet support for the 
peaceful restoration of independence 
and democracy in the Baltic States. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
occupant of the chair himself is a co- 
sponsor of this legislation. This is a 
symbol of support and hope on behalf 
of the American people going out to 
the peoples of the Baltic States, tell- 
ing them that we stand with them, 
and one of these days soon it is our ex- 
pectation that they will be able to re- 
establish their independence with the 
encouragement and support of the 
people of this country. That will be a 
great day for all. 

Mr. President, today, hundreds of 
thousands of citizens in the Soviet-oc- 
cupied Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania are waging a heroic, 
nonviolent battle against a violent oc- 
cupying power that has grossly violat- 
ed their human rights during the past 
50 years and that continues to deny 
them the right to shape their own 
future. 

At this historic turning point, one 
would expect that our Government 
would be cheering the Balts on in 
their quest for independence. But in- 
stead, the response of the administra- 
tion to the Baltic movement has 
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ranged from silence to thinly veiled 
disapproval. Voices in the administra- 
tion, echoed in the op-ed pages of 
major newspapers, argue that the 
United States should not be outspoken 
in its support of the Baltic independ- 
ence movements, because the success 
of these movements could provoke a 
hard-line takeover in Moscow, thus 
spelling the end of Gorbachev's re- 
forms and potentially unleashing a 
bloodbath. Interestingly, this is also 
the argument the Kremlin makes to 
oppose Baltic independence, and 
America’s pundits seem to be buying 
it, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Mr President, any conservative reac- 
tion in Russia would be most unfortu- 
nate, but we should not hold the 
Baltic States accountable for the pos- 
sible intensification of this backlash. 

An unraveling empire is always a 
breeding ground for progressive and 
regressive tendencies alike, and the 
Soviet Union, with over 100 different 
ethnic groups living in 15 separate re- 
publics, is certainly no exception. In 
the last few years we have seen ethnic 
violence erupt in Uzbekistan, in Ka- 
zakhstan, and in Georgia. And, today, 
the tragic conflict in Azerbaijan and 
Armenia continues to make front-page 
news. We have seen Soviet police and 
soldiers wielding tear gas, clubs, sharp- 
ened shovels, and poison gas against 
demonstrators in the non-Russian re- 
publics. Amidst this sea of violence, 
the Baltic States stand out for the 
consistently peaceful and disciplined 
nature of their protest. Why should 
we support Gorbachev in holding the 
Balts hostage because of what may or 
may not happen in republics less com- 
mitted to nonviolent change? 

The many forces for change within 
Soviet society may have been un- 
leashed by Gorbachev's campaign of 
glasnost and perestroika, but at this 
point they are propelled by their own 
momentum. The Baltic peoples will 
continue to demand independence, re- 
gardless of cries for patience“ from 
Gorbachev, because they see inde- 
pendence as a matter of life and death. 
Despite Gorbachev's much touted re- 
forms, in the Baltic States store 
shelves are still empty, industry and 
agriculture are still controlled by cen- 
tral planners in Moscow, heavily pol- 
luting factories are still ravaging the 
environment and the health of Baltic 
residents while providing hard curren- 
cy income for Moscow, young men are 
still being forced to serve in the occu- 
pying Soviet army, where they are 
routinely beaten and even murdered, 
and trained to kill and be killed in dis- 
tant lands, recently in Afghanistan 
and now in Azerbaijan. Having lost 
hundreds of thousands of their family 
and friends to the prisons and the 
gulag during the past five decades, the 
Balts feel they no longer have any- 
thing to lose, and they are not con- 
vinced that Gorbachev's maneuvering 
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will bring about real freedom and de- 
mocracy within the present structure 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. President, no matter what the 
United States does or does not say, the 
Baltic peoples will not give up the 
fight for freedom. And events in the 
Baltic States consistently suggest that 
sooner or later, and probably sooner, 
they will win. In the ongoing battle of 
wills with Moscow, it is the Balts who 
are setting the agenda and Gorbachev 
who is being forced to adjust. Thanks 
to Baltic pressure, last year the Soviet 
leadership acknowledged the existence 
and illegality of the secret protocols to 
the 1939 Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, in 
which Soviet Russia and Nazi Germa- 
ny divided Eastern Europe into 
spheres of influence. Then they grant- 
ed limited economic autonomy to the 
Baltic States and now they are offi- 
cially considering the possibility of 
eventual independence. And, when 
Gorbachev, earlier this week, called on 
the Communist party to give up its 
constitutional monopoly on power and 
allow a multiparty system, he was 
simply making official something that, 
in practice, has existed in the Baltic 
States for many months. 

As Gorbachev continues to follow 
the Baltic agenda, it remains for us to 
decide whether we want to move for- 
ward with the flow of history or lag 
behind, parroting Moscow's calls for 
"patience." Do we want to be remem- 
bered for upholding the principles of 
freedom and self-determination, or for 
turning our backs on these courageous 
peoples at a crucial moment? 

If we do abandon the Baltic cause, 
we will be sacrificing freedom for the 
sake of an illusory notion of stabili- 
ty"—illusory because it is founded on 
the suppression of democratic change 
and the maintenance of empire. In 
spite of Gorbachev's immense popular- 
ity abroad, neither the Man of the 
Decade" nor any other Soviet leader 
can restore stability“ in an empire of 
over 100 restive ethnic peoples, while 
retaining these peoples through force. 

While Gorbachev was sweating it 
out in fierce debates with crowds of 
Lithuanian citizens recently, White 
House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater 
justified the White House's conspicu- 
ous lack of support for Lithuanian in- 
dependence activists by claiming, “We 
don't want to take any positions that 
are not helpful to either side.“ Clearly, 
however, the United States cannot 
continue to avoid taking a position on 
this critical issue, and the position we 
take should be "helpful" to the side of 
the freedom seekers, not the empire- 
preservers. As Zbigniew Brzezinski 
argues in the lastest issue of Foreign 
Affairs: 

The West can no longer remain passive on 
this issue. A great historic drama is in the 
process of unfolding—and it can have either 
benign or malevolent international conse- 
quences ** * For the moment, silence on 
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the part of the West may seem to be the 
better part of wisdom * * * [A]t some point 
the question will arise: by what standard 
does the West choose to support, for exam- 
ple, Polish independence but to ignore the 
cravings of say, the Lithuanians or, before 
too long, of the Ukrainians, for their own 
national statehood? 
* * * * * 


It is therefore timely for the West to for- 
mulate its own general approach on this 
large issue before national turmoil in the 
Soviet world begins to undermine the East- 
West relationship as a whole. The West's at- 
titude should reflect the norms that have 
gained universal acceptance in our age and 
should aim at creating arrangements that 
benefit the peoples swept up by the ground 
swell of national feelings. It should empha- 
size that the West does not seek the frag- 
mentation either of Eastern Europe or of 
the Soviet Union but rather wishes to facili- 
tate the historically significant process of 
transforming ongoing repressive political ar- 
rangements into more voluntary and coop- 
erative relationships. 

It is incumbent upon the United 
States and other Western nations to 
take an active position on the Baltic 
question because it is our moral and 
legal duty to do so, stemming from our 
commitment to the nonrecognition 
principle. When, in June and July 
1940, the Soviet Union invaded the 
Baltic States, deported their political 
leaders, and staged sham elections 
leading to annexation by the Soviet 
Union, acting United States Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles denounced 
these “predatory activities.’ From 
that day forward, the United States 
Government has consistently refused 
to accept that the Baltic States belong 
to the Soviet Union. 

Recently, however, the administra- 
tion has demonstrated a reluctance to 
hold true to the nonrecognition princi- 
ple. President Bush, while reasserting 
the nonrecognition principle in 
theory, has referred to the Baltic 
question as Gobachev's internal“ 
problem, And the Washington Post re- 
cently reported that senior administra- 
tion officials are frustrated by the 
"captive nations" policy which they 
regard as a cold war anchronism kept 
on the back burner as a cheap way of 
appealing to U.S. voters with roots in 
these countries." 

But as attorney William Hough 
noted in testimony last October before 
the Commission on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe: 

The United States position on this issue is 
not a remnant of cold-war, anti-Soviet for- 
eign policy, nor * * *" a conceit of diplomat- 
ic formalism." Rather, non-recognition of 
the annexation is the direct result of a long- 
standing continuum of United States for- 
eign policy which deliberately seeks to pro- 
mote values of human rights, self-determi- 
nation, and democracy world-wide. Indeed, 
non-recognition of seizure or territory is an 
international legal requirement. * * * (em- 
phasis added) 

The significance of upholding the 
nonrecognition principle may escape 
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some American officials and journal- 
ists, but it does not escape the people 
of the Baltic states, for whom it has 
been a beacon of hope throughout 50 
years of Soviet oppression. 

Mr. President, for the United States 
now to abandon its commitment to 
that principle would be to turn our 
backs on the Baltic peoples at a su- 
premely important moment, when 
they are closer then ever before to 
ending the illegal Soviet occupation. 

When President Gorbachev, repre- 
senting the government that de- 
stroyed twenty percent of the Baltic 
States’ populations in the prison 
camps of Siberia, claims that Lithua- 
nia will be obligated to pay compen- 
sation to anyone who wants to stay in 
the Soviet Union and will have to 
move if Lithuania secedes, our Gov- 
ernment should point out the histori- 
cal and legal absurdity of this claim. 
And when Mr. Gorbachev insists that 
Lithuania wait until Moscow drafts a 
"divorce law" to regulate Lithuania's 
so-called secession, the United States 
should remind him that, in the words 
of Lithuanian independence activist 
Algimantas Cekuolis, Lithuania does 
not need a ''divorce law," because she 
never married“ the Soviet Union, but 
was "raped." The United States should 
continually be reminding Moscow and 
the world that what the Balts are 
fighting for is not secession from their 
own country, but rather liberation 
from foreign domination. 

To those who claim that the exercise 
of self-determination will precipitate 
chaos and bloodshed, I submit that re- 
sponsible action on the part of our 
Government could actually foster sta- 
bility in a highly volatile situation. 
Active support for Baltic independ- 
ence does not, of course, mean sending 
in United States troops or issuing ulti- 
mata to Moscow. What it could mean, 
however, is bringing the Baltic issue 
into the realm of international diplo- 
macy, where it belongs. Rather than 
waiting for the Kremlin to draw up 
"divorce papers," we could be working 
with other Western governments who 
have upheld nonrecognition, to devel- 
op, I quote again from Mr. Hough: 

A peaceful diplomatic solution for the 
Baltic region that would take into account 
the security interests of nations of East- 
Central Europe, including the Soviet Union. 

Today, with the advent of the Soviet 
Union's avowed interest in a common Euro- 
pean home, respect for international law, 
and renunciation of the Brezhnev doctrine, 
there is absolutely no reason why the West- 
ern democracies should not, and could not 
advance a common plan for the Baltic 
States. 

By the same token, Mr. Brzezinski 
maintains that: 

The West should not be shy in publicly 
stating that it favors the eventual transfor- 
mation of the Soviet Union—which in reali- 
ty is a Great Russian empire—into a genu- 
inely voluntary confederation or common- 
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wealth. ... [Ilt behooves Americans to 
proffer concrete suggestions for how to alle- 
viate the intensifying Soviet inter-national 
conflicts through deliberate adoption of 
confederational arrangements” (emphasis 
added). 

For those non-Russian nations that 
continue to seek complete independ- 
ence rather than voluntary confedera- 
tional membership, says Brzezinski— 

Secession could be made conditional on 
treaty-based associate status with a Soviet 
Confederation—especially in economic coop- 
eration and perhaps even in some security 
arrangements. 

The role of the United States Gov- 
ernment should not be quietly to un- 
dermine the nonrecognition principle 
and offer Moscow free rein to use 
force against "ethnic unrest,” but 
rather to put pressure on Moscow to 
fundamentally rewrite the political 
contract that holds the Soviet empire 
together. We cannot in good con- 
science ask the Balts to be patient“ 
and stop demanding independence, 
until the Soviet Government begins to 
demonstrate that there is something 
worth waiting for—until they replace 
imperial domination with democratic 
self-determination. If we really want 
to see democracy and stability in the 
Soviet Union, then, in the memorable 
words of Lithuanian activist Cekuolis: 

Why not give power to the people? * * * If 
Mr. Gorbachev is really for perestroika, let's 
do it.“ [Platient we are. Let's see 
progress. 

Finally, when Soviet officials pro- 
claim that the Baltic States will face 
economic disaster if they break away 
from Moscow, the United States 
should state unequivocally that an in- 
dependent Estonia, Latvia or Lithua- 
nia would have the same opportunities 
to apply for Western economic assist- 
ance that were made available to 
Poland and Hungary and the other 
emerging democracies. 

In conclusion, let me quote the 
"Man of the Decade" himself. In his 
New Year's address to the people of 
the United States, President Gorba- 
chev proclaimed: 

The 1990's may become a decade when 
freedom, democracy and equality will begin 
to be established on a global scale and in an 
increasingly irreversible way. 

People may say that all these are long- 
known truths and age-old values. This is so, 
indeed. But never before were we prepared 
so well for implementing them as now, at 
the turn of the century. Let us work pur- 
posefully, patiently and with belief in their 
triumph. 

Mr. President, let us enter the new 
decade firmly and responsibly support- 
ing the "irreversible" move toward 
"freedom, democracy, and equality.“ 
not supporting efforts to maintain the 
status quo in a crumbling empire. 

I urge all of my colleagues to join me 
and Senator Kasten in cosponsoring 
this year's Baltic Freedom Day resolu- 
tion and in calling upon the adminis- 
tration actively to support the peace- 
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ful pursuit of freedom in the Baltic 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 
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Whereas the people of the Baltic States of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania have cher- 
ished the principles of religious and political 
freedom and have recently held mass dem- 
onstrations calling for freedom and inde- 
pendence; 

Whereas from 1918 to 1940, the Baltic 
States existed as independent, sovereign na- 
tions and as fully recognized members of 
the League of Nations; 

Whereas 1990 marks the 50th anniversary 
of the invasion, seizure, and illegal incorpo- 
ration of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union against the national will and the 
desire for independence and freedom of the 
Baltic people; 

Whereas 1990 also marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the continued policy of the 
United States of not recognizing the illegal 
forcible occupation of the Baltic States by 
the Soviet Union; 

Whereas, due to Soviet and Nazi collusion, 
the Baltic States suffered a loss of one-third 
of their population by the end of World 
War II; 

Whereas, under Soviet occupation, the 
native Baltic peoples have been deported 
from their homelands to forced labor and 
concentration camps in Siberia and else- 
where; 

Whereas the people of the Baltic States 
have unique indigenous cultures, national 
traditions, and languages, which have been 
threatened by decades of russification; 

Whereas the Soviet Union has introduced 
into the Baltic States ecologically unsound 
industries without proper safeguards, and 
the presence of those industries has critical- 
ly endangered the environment and well- 
being of the Baltic people; 

Whereas, as part of Soviet President Mik- 
hail Gorbachev's campaign of openness, re- 
structuring, and democratization, Soviet 
leaders have officially acknowledged the il- 
legality of the secret protocols to the 1939 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, which led to the 
Soviet military invasion of the Baltic States 
in 1940; 

Whereas, in the spirit of openness and de- 
mocratization, the Baltic peoples are affirm- 
ing their right, upheld both by internation- 
al law and by the Soviet Constitution, to re- 
store full independence through parliamen- 
tary and peaceful means; and 

Whereas the United States, as a member 
of the United Nations, has repeatedly 
upheld the right of nations to self-determi- 
nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That— 

(1) the Congress recognizes the continuing 
desire and right of the people of the Baltic 
States for freedom and independence; 

(2) the Congress, in keeping with the 
policy of the United States to deny recogni- 
tion of the Soviet occupation of the Baltic 
States, urges the Soviet Union to recognize 
the sovereignty of the Baltic States and to 
yield to the rightful demands of the Baltic 
peoples for independence from foreign 
domination and oppression, as guaranteed 
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by Principle Eight of the Helsinki Accords, 
to which the Soviet Union is a signatory; 

(3) June 14, 1990, the anniversary of the 
first mass deportation of the Baltic peoples 
from their homelands in 1941, is designated 
as "Baltic Freedom Day", as a symbol of the 
solidarity of the people of the United States 
with the aspirations of the captive Baltic 
people; and 

(4) the President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
Baltic Freedom Day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, and to submit to the 
Congress within 60 days a statement articu- 
lating specific actions the United States 
Government is taking, in fulfillment of the 
intent of the nonrecognition principle, to— 

(A) support the peaceful restoration of 
the independence of the Baltic States; and 

(B) encourage Soviet support for a peace- 
ful transition to independence and democra- 
cy in the Baltic States. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce along with Senator 
RIEGLE a resolution to designate June 
14, 1990, as “Baltic Freedom Day.” 
This is a critical time for the Baltic 
States, and I believe it is important 
that the United States—in line with 
our policy of nonrecognition of the 
Soviet occupation of these nations— 
support their aspirations in every way 
possible. 

June 14 marks the 49th anniversary 
of a massive deportation of the Baltic 
people from their homelands. After 
this protracted bondage, these people 
are daily moving closer toward free- 
dom. The historic visit of Soviet Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev to Lithuania 
reveals the Soviet leadership's fear of 
the inevitable. The question for the 
Baltic States is not whether but when 
they will demand their rightful place 
in the community of nations. 

In late November, I and many of my 
colleagues wrote to the President, 
asking him to raise the issue of the 
Baltic States at his Malta summit with 
President Gorbachev. The State De- 
partment recently responded to this 
letter—reaffirming the United States 
policy of nonrecognition of the forei- 
ble incorporation of Estonia, Lithua- 
nia, and Latvia into the Soviet Union" 
and reasserting America's support for 
"self-determination for the Baltic peo- 
ples." 

President Bush did discuss the fate 
of the Baltic States at the Malta 
summit, making it clear that the use 
of force in the Baltic States would 
have serious repercussions for the 
entire bilateral relationship." The So- 
viets' response was that they did not 
plan to use force. 

So there is ample reason for hope 
for peaceful progress toward independ- 
ence. But there is cause for concern as 
well. At this juncture, it is essential 
that we let Mr. Gorbachev know 
where the U.S. Congress stands. And 
we stand in unity and hope on the side 
of the people of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 
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S.J. Res. 252. Joint resolution desig- 
nating the week of April 15, 1990, 
through April 21, 1990, as “National 
Minority Cancer Awareness Week”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
NATIONAL MINORITY CANCER AWARENESS WEEK 
e Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a joint resolu- 
tion providing for the designation of 
the third week in April as "National 
Minority Cancer Awareness Week.” 

We all know that cancer is a deadly 
disease that strikes thousands of 
Americans each year, throwing their 
lives, and the lives of those close to 
them, into turmoil. In recognition of 
this, and to promote awareness of the 
causes, types and treatments of 
cancer, the month of April in each 
year has been designated as National 
Cancer Month.” 

But many of us are unaware that 
cancer has a disproportionately severe 
impact on certain segments of our 
population. Two of those segments 
that are unfortunate enough to be 
burdened with such a distinction are 
the minority and economically disad- 
vantaged communities in our Nation. 
The overall incidence of cancer is 
higher among blacks and Hispanics as 
compared to the population in general. 
And while the overall cancer survival 
rate is improving steadily, the survival 
rate has actually dropped among 
blacks and Hispanics. In addition, the 
incidence of cancer and fatality rates 
among our economically disadvan- 
taged population are higher than that 
in the general population. 

National Minority Cancer Awareness 
Week will play an important role in 
our national fight against cancer. It 
will foster increased awareness of the 
causes, types and treatments of cancer 
among these population segments af- 
flicted with high cancer rates. It will 
also give health care professionals and 
researchers an opportunity to focus on 
the characteristics of these at-risk 
populations and formulate new ap- 
proaches to attacking their unique 
cancer problems. Finally, this week 
will focus attention on the need for in- 
creased collection of data regarding 
cancer and its impact in these groups. 

I believe it is appropriate, and even 
necessary, for us to set aside 1 week 
each year to assess the problems posed 
by cancer to these groups as part of 
our overall struggle against cancer. A 
successful effort against cancer in its 
stronghold among minorities and the 
disadvantaged is a crucial element in 
the battle against cancer.e 


By Mr. HARKIN (for himself, 
Mr. McCarn, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. Dopp, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
and Mr. GRAHAM): 

S.J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to ex- 
press the support of the Congress for 
Chile's transition to democracy; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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SUPPORT FOR CHILE'S TRANSITION TO 

DEMOCRACY 
e Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join with a bipartisan group 
of Senators, including Senators LUGAR, 
Dopp, McCain, DURENBERGER, GRAHAM, 
JEFFORDS, and PELL, in introducing a 
bipartisan joint resolution commend- 
ing the people of Chile for the dramat- 
ic step they took last December 
toward restoring democracy to their 
country. 

In the last days of the 1980's, Ameri- 
cans watched with awe as communism 
began its dramatic withdrawal from 
Eastern Europe and as democracy took 
its place. But while Germans chipped 
away at the last remnants of the 
Berlin Wall, the Chilean people were 
making their own mark on history. 

On December 14, 1989, more than 7 
million Chileans demonstrated their 
commitment to the return to democra- 
cy of Chile. From the desert regions of 
Arica, in Northern Chile, to the most 
southern city in the world, Punta 
Arenas, Chileans waited in long lines 
to express their commitment to the 
democratic process and cast their 
votes for President of their country, 
the first democratic election in nearly 
two decades. 

The shots fired in Romania may 
have drowned out sounds of the slow 
march of Chileans to the polls on De- 
cember 14. Although the clamor of 
change in Eastern Europe may have 
been louder, developments in Chile are 
just as important an expression of the 
wave of democracy and freedom 
sweeping across the world. Further- 
more, the fact that Chileans—from all 
political quarters—conducted them- 
selves in such a civil and orderly 
manner on December 14 is a testament 
to the depth of their commitment to 
freedom and peaceful change. 

The American people could learn a 
few lessons by observing the way the 
Chileans conducted themselves during 
the presidential and legislative elec- 
tions last December. The turnout fig- 
ures alone—more than 97 percent of 
all registered voters—demonstrate the 
profound commitment that Chileans 
have to a democratic system of govern- 
ment. 

Equally impressive was the order 
and efficiency with which the elec- 
tions were conducted. Credit on this 
score belongs to the National Electoral 
Service, which designed and adminis- 
tered the overall process. 

The thousands of ordinary Chileans 
who administered the elections at poll- 
ing sites throughout the country 
should be acknowledged. Also impor- 
tant was the Ministry of Interior's 
speedy presentation of results on the 
day of the elections. Whereas last year 
the Interior Ministry’s delay in an- 
nouncing results of the plebiscite 
caused unnecessary tensions, the Min- 
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istry’s conduct this year was exempla- 
ry. 

The conduct of Chile's presidential 
candidates was a vivid demonstration 
of all. Chileans' desire for peaceful 
democratic transition. On election 
night, as it was clear that Patricio 
Aylwin had won the majority neces- 
sary to avoid a runoff, the two losing 
candidates, Hernan Buchi and Francis- 
co Javier Errazuriz, personally con- 
gratulated Chile's President-elect and 
pledged their support for the new ci- 
vilian government. 

Elections by themselves cannot 
make a country democratic. Indeed, 
particularly in a country like Chile, 
which has survived more than 16 years 
of military dictatorship, citizens must 
be vigilant as they make the transition 
to democratic rule. 

Patricio Aylwin, when he becomes 
president on March 11, faces signifi- 
cant obstacles in efforts to insure that 
democratic rule is consolidated in 
Chile. President-elect Aylwin must 
deal with an armed forces that has 
ruled Chile with an iron hand since 
seizing power in 1973. As we well 
know, maintaining this delicate civil- 
military balance has eluded many of 
Latin America's elected leaders in the 
1980's. 

To resume military ties with the 
United States, Chile's new government 
must deal with the case of the assassi- 
nation of Orlando Letelier and Ronny 
Karpen Moffitt. According to current 
law, outstanding issues of compensa- 
tion and accountability must be re- 
solved before Congress fully restores 
military aid to Chile. It is my hope 
that a plan for handling both aspects 
of this case can be formulated and im- 
plemented so that all aspects of Uni- 
tedStates relations with Chile can be 
normalized. 

Fortunately, the new government 
will inherit one of the most stable 
economies in the region—in large part 
due to the current regime's success at 
lowering inflation, reducing the for- 
eign debt and cutting fiscal deficits. 
However, the Aylwin government must 
develop policies and find the funds to 
satisfy the frustrated social aspira- 
tions of those Chileans who have not 
benefited from Chile's overall econom- 
ic successes. To reduce government ex- 
penditures, the military junta signifi- 
cantly reduced spending on health and 
education that serve middle- and work- 
ing-class Chileans. Unemployment has 
dropped to record lows, but purchas- 
ing power for Chilean workers has yet 
to reach 1970 levels. 

While striving to redress this social 
debt, President Aylwin will have to 
maintain recent macroeconomic stabil- 
ity as well as meet Chile’s foreign debt 
obligations. How to satisfy the needs 
of the poor and the working class who 
have suffered the most during military 
dictatorship while reassuring investors 
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is a critical task confronting the new 
government. 

I am optimistic about the Chileans 
chances of success. Chileans have com- 
pleted a long march to democracy— 
from the disunity that had character- 
ized Chilean political parties even 
before the dictatorship to the slow 
often painful process of reconciliation 
and unity, from the National Accord 
in 1985, to the campaign for the NO in 
the 1988 plebiscite, to the coalition of 
17 opposition parties supporting Ayl- 
win's Presidential candidacy. Over the 
past few years, Chilean freedom fight- 
ers have peacefully fought for democ- 
racy, and struggled against a military 
dictatorship's financial and political 
advantages, media censorship, and 
more than a generation of political vi- 
olence and repression. 

The courage and the dignity they 
have shown during this process of rec- 
onciliation, unification, and campaign- 
ing should give them the strength and 
wisdom to take the step from a transi- 
tion to the consolidation of democracy 
in Chile. 

To complete this task and insure 
that Chile’s democratic traditions 
remain uninterrupted for another 160 
years, Chileans will need our support. 
Today, we are taking the first step by 
acknowledging the triumph of democ- 
racy last December. Over the next 
year, we can provide small but signifi- 
cant assistance to the new government 
to help it meet the challenges of ad- 
ministering democracy. 

I know I speak for my colleagues in 
the Senate in telling the Chilean 
people that the slow and relatively 
silent progress they have made and 
plan to make toward guaranteeing de- 
mocracy in their country will be heard 
here. Their voices will not be lost 
amidst the clamor of rapid changes 
now sweeping across Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 253 

Whereas the people of Chile have shown 
tremendous courage and determination in 
their efforts to return their nation to civil- 
ian democracy; 

Whereas Chile's transition to civilian rule 
reached a critical turning point on October 
5, 1988, when 97 per centum of the regis- 
tered voters of Chile cast ballots in a nation- 
wide plebiscite and, by a significant majori- 
ty, voted to reject the presidential candidate 
of the military dictatorship; 

Whereas in compliance with the results of 
the 1988 plebiscite, multiparty elections 
were scheduled for December 1989, and an 
open, competitive, and vigorous campaign 
for public office began; 

Whereas Chile's major political parties 
and the Chilean Government reached an 
agreement on significant constitutional re- 
forms to eliminate certain antidemocratic 
elements of the Chilean Constitution; 
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Whereas this package of constitutional re- 
forms was put before the Chilean people in 
a second nationwide plebiscite on July 30, 
1989, and was approved overwhelmingly; 

Whereas three widely respected candi- 
dates, representing a broad spectrum of po- 
litical opinion in Chile, were nominated for 
the office of President; 

Whereas national elections were held on 
December 14, 1989, under conditions that 
were proclaimed free and fair by observers 
from around the world, in which Presiden- 
tial candidate Patricio Aylwin received 55 
per centum of the vote; 

Whereas President-elect Aylwin com- 
mended the Chilean Armed Forces for their 
role in the administration of the electoral 
process; 

Whereas, in a gesture of dignity and na- 
tional unity, the defeated Presidential can- 
didates congratulated the new President- 
elect and pledged their commitment to 
Chile's new civilian government; 

Whereas the new government adopted a 
platform designed to continue Chile's eco- 
nomic prosperity, promote professionalism 
in the Chilean Armed Forces, exert civilan 
control over the military, and respect and 
guarantee the human rights of all Chileans; 
and 

Whereas on March 11, 1990, the people of 
Chile will take another significant step in 
their transition to democracy when Patricio 
Aylwin is inaugurated as the first civilian 
president in almost two decades, reclaiming 
Chile’s proud, century-old tradition of de- 
mocracy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress— 

(1) commends the people of Chile for 
their courageous commitment to democracy; 

(2) congratulates President-elect Patricio 
Aylwin for his decisive victory; and 

(3) pledges support for the new civilain 

government as it leads Chile into a new era 
of democracy. 
@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am hon- 
ored to be a cosponsor of this joint res- 
olution to express the support of the 
United States Congress for Chile’s 
transition to democracy. It has been a 
long, hard, and torturous struggle, but 
thanks to the efforts of true demo- 
crats like Patricio Aylwin, and many 
others like him who never lost hope, 
democracy is about to dawn once again 
in Chile. The transition to democracy 
has been incredibly smooth and tran- 
quil indicating the depth to which the 
democratic spirit has remained in the 
hearts and minds of Chileans through 
the years of the military dictatorship. 
Chileans from all sectors of society, in- 
cluding those of the many political 
parties and within the military institu- 
tion as well have demonstrated out- 
standing cooperation and goodwill to 
bring Chile through the plebiscite of 
October 1988, the free and fair elec- 
tions of December 1989, and now, fi- 
nally, the inauguration of March 11, 
1990, when the world will witness the 
rebirth of democracy in Chile. 

The people of Chile deserve the 
commendation of the United States 
Congress for their commitment to de- 
mocracy. The Congress as a whole 
should join in congratulating Presi- 
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dent Aylwin and the Chilean people as 
Chile resumes its democratic path.e 


By Mr. GORE: 

S.J. Res. 254. Joint resolution desig- 
nating May 1990 as "National Diges- 
tive Disease Awareness Month”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL DIGESTIVE DISEASE AWARENESS 
MONTH 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, today, for 
the sixth year in a row, I am introduc- 
ing legislation to recognize the terrible 
hardship of digestive diseases. This 
bill, which will designate May 1990 
"National Digestive Disease Awareness 
Month," is an integral part of our con- 
tinuing, successful effort to raise the 
awareness of the American people, the 
Congress, and the administration to 
this very serious problem that too 
often doesn't get the attention it de- 
serves. Similar legislation has been in- 
troduced in the other body by my 
friend, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. RovBAL] who chairs that body's 
Select Committee on Aging and who is 
a recognized expert on health issues. 

Digestive diseases are more wide- 
spread than many imagine. More than 
20 million Americans suffer from 
chronic diseases of the digestive 
system. Over 14 million cases of acute 
digestive diseases are treated in this 
country each year, and one-third of all 
malignancies are of the digestive tract. 

Digestive diseases lead to 25 percent 
of all surgical operations. These ill- 
nesses represent one of the Nation's 
most serious health problems in terms 
of discomfort and pain, personal ex- 
penditures for treatment, lost working 
hours, and lost lives. 

They rank third among illnesses in 
total cost in the United States—esti- 
mated at $17 billion per year in direct 
health care expenditures alone, and if 
you figure in the working hours lost 
and other economic losses, the total 
annual bill for digestive disease is a 
staggering $50 billion. Of course cost 
measured in dollars does little to accu- 
rately describe the heartfelt cost in 
terms of human suffering. 

The bil I am introducing today 
reaches out to all who suffer from 
these diseases by calling for a unified, 
national effort to increase public 
awareness and to combat digestive dis- 
ease. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
cosponsoring this initiative, as so 
many have done in the past. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 458 

At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the name of the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. DURENBERGER] was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 458, a bill to provide 
for a General Accounting Office inves- 
tigation and report on conditions of 
displaced Salvadorans and  Nicara- 
guans, to provide certain rules of the 
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House of Representatives and of the 
Senate with respect to review of the 
report, to provide for the temporary 
stay of detention and deportation of 
certain Salvadorans and Nicaraguans, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 1076 
At the request of Mr. BURDICK, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. LAUTENBERG] and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1076, a bill 
to increase public understanding of 
the natural environment and to ad- 
vance and develop environmental edu- 
cation and training. 
S. 1310 
At the request of Mr. SiMoN, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1310, a bill to eliminate illiteracy by 
the year 2000, to strengthen and co- 
ordinate literacy programs, and for 
other purposes. 
S, 1380 
At the request of Mr. WILSON, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFLIN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1380, a bill to amend title 31, 
United States Code, to increase both 
citizen participation in and funding 
for the war on drugs by directing the 
Secretary of the 'Treasury to issue 
Drug War Bonds, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1393 
At the request of Mr. Rip, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DECoNcINI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1393, a bill to direct the 
Secretary of Defense to give priority 
to the Federal Bureau of Prisons in 
transferring any surplus real property 
or facility that is being closed or re- 
aligned. 
S. 1664 
At the request of Mr. Hernz, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
MunKOWSKI], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. LEAHY], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Coats] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1664, a 
bill to establish a congressional com- 
memorative medal for members of the 
Armed Forces who were present 
during the attack on Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941. 
S. 1723 
At the request of Mr. GRAHAM, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. BURDICK] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1723, a bill to provide 
that the exception from the hospital 
insurance tax for service performed by 
an election official or election worker 
shall apply where remuneration for 
such service is less than $600 in a cal- 
endar year. 
S. 1815 
At the request of Mr. BOSCHWITZ, 
the name of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Baucus] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1815, a bill to amend the 
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Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to ex- 
clude the imposition of employer 
social security taxes on cash tips. 
S. 1892 
At the request of Mr. Rip, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. DECoNCINI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1892, a bill to amend sub- 
title D of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1986 by imposing a tax on con- 
trolled substances. 
S. 1933 
At the request of Mr. Hernz, the 
names of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. D'Amato], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. McCarN], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Coats], and the Senator 
from California Mr. WILSON] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1933, a bill 
to provide for the minting of coins in 
commemoration of the bicentennial of 
the death of Benjamin Franklin and 
to enact a fireservice bill of rights and 
programs to fulfill those rights. 
S. 2005 
At the request of Mr. GRAHAM, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. HEINZ] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2005, a bill to repeal the 
provision of law exempting intercity 
rail passenger service from certain 
waste disposal requirements. 
S. 2021 
At the request of Mr. DOoLE, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. LUGAR] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2021, a bill to amend title 11, 
United States Code, to ensure that the 
bankruptcy laws are not used to pre- 
vent restitution to, or recovery of, 
failed financial institutions. 
8. 2051 
At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2051, a bill to amend the 
Social Security Act to provide for 
more flexible billing arrangements in 
situations where physicians in the solo 
practice of medicine or in another 
group practice have arrangements 
with colleagues to "cover" their prac- 
tice on an occasional basis, 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 226 
At the request of Mr. Hernz, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Coats], the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. WiLsoN], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], and the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. D'AMATO] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 226, a joint resolu- 
tion to designate the year 1990 as the 
“Bicentennial Anniversary of the 
legacy of Benjamin Franklin.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 227 
At the request of Mr. Kasten, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. MATSUNAGA], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. CocHRAN] and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 227, a joint resolu- 
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tion to designate March 11, through 
March 17, 1990, as “Deaf Awareness 
Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 229 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. CHAFEE], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Murkowsk1], the Senator 
from Kansas (Mrs. KASSEBAUM], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Burns], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
DoMtzNicI], and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KERRY] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
229, a joint resolution to designate 
April 1990 as "National Prevent-A- 
Litter Month." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 235 
At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
names of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
GanN] and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon] were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 235, a joint 
resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment to limit congressional 
terms. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 241 
At the request of Mr. D'AMaro, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Lucan], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Coats], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. INOUYE], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Boren] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
241, a joint resolution to designate the 
week of April 29, 1990, through May 5, 
1990, as Jewish Heritage Week.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 243 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Brncaman], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BonEN], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. BoscH- 
witz], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. DURENBERGER], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Garn], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SvMMs] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 243, a joint resolu- 
tion to designate March 25, 1990, as 
“Greek Independence Day: A National 
Day of Celebration of Greek and 
American Democracy." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 246 
At the request of Mr. Boschwirz, 
the names of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Boren], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Levin] the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECON- 
ZINI], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Bonp], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Coats], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. RUDMAN], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
BINGAMAN], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG], 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GoRE] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 246, a joint 
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resolution calling upon the United Na- 
tions to repeal General Assembly Res- 
olution 3379. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 
ACT 


WILSON (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1244 


Mr. WILSON (for himself, Mr. 
DeConcini, Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. HEINZ. 
Mr. Coars, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. REID, Mr. 
BINGAMAN, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. 
Lucan, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. BOoSCHWITZ, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL, and Mr. Baucus) proposed 
an amendment to the bill (S. 695) to 
promote excellence in American edu- 
cation, by recognizing and rewarding 
schools, teachers, and students for 
their outstanding achievements, en- 
hancing parental choice, encouraging 
the study of science, mathematics, and 
engineering, and for other purposes, as 
follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. (a) In GENERAL.—The Secretary of 
Education is authorized to award grants to 
local educational agencies in consortium 
with entities which have experience in as- 
sisting school districts to provide instruction 
to students grades kindergarten through six 
to recognize and resist pressures that influ- 
ence such students to use controlled sub- 
stances, as defined in schedules I and II of 
section 202 of the Controlled Substances 
Act (21 U.S.C. 812), the possession or distri- 
bution of which is unlawful under such Act, 
or beverage alcohol, such as Project Drug 
Abuse Resistance Education, that meet the 
requirements of subsection (b). 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—A local education 
agency in consortium with an entity shall 
not be eligible for a grant under subsection 
(a) unless such local education agency in 
consortium with an entity will use assist- 
ance provided under such grant to provide 
or arrange for the provisions of services 
that shall include— 

(1) drug abuse resistance education in- 
struction for students grades kindergarten 
through six to recognize and resist pressures 
to experiment that influence such children 
to use controlled substances, as defined 
under subsection (a), or beverage alcohol, 
including instruction in the following 
areas— 

(A) drug use and misuse; 

(B) resistance techniques; 

(C) assertive response styles; 

(D) managing stress without taking drugs: 

(E) decisionmaking and risk taking; 

(F) media influences on drug use; 

(G) positive alternatives to drug abuse be- 
havior; 

(H) 
skills; 

(D self-esteem building activities; and 

(J) resistance to gang pressure; 

(2) classroom instruction by uniformed 
law enforcement officials; 

(3) the use of positive student leaders to 
influence younger students not to use drugs; 
and 
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(4) an emphasis on activity-oriented tech- 
niques designed to encourage student-gener- 
ated responses to problem-solving situa- 
tions; and 

(c) APPLICATION.—The Secretary shall not 
make a grant under subsection (a) unless— 

(1) an application for the grant is submit- 
ted to the Secretary; 

(2) with respect to carrying out the pur- 
pose for which the grant is to be made, the 
application provides assurances of compli- 
ance satisfactory to the Secretary; 

(3) the application otherwise is in such 
form, agreements, assurances, and informa- 
tion as the Secretary determines to be nec- 
essary to carry out this section; and 

(4) the application contains an assurance 
that the applicant will provide funds, either 
in cash or ín kind that are not less than 10 
percent of the amount of the grant under 
subsection (a); 

(d) SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS.—Amounts re- 
ceived under subsection (a) by the entity 
shall be used only to supplement, not to 
supplant, the amount of Federal, State, and 
local funds expended for the support of 
projects of the type described in subsection 
(b); and 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section, $10,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1990, and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for each of the 3 succeeding fiscal 
years. 


WILSON AMENDMENT NO. 1245 


Mr. WILSON proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 695, supra, as fol- 
lows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

SEC. . HEALTHY START DEMONSTRATION GRANT 
PROGRAM, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary is au- 
thorized to pay the Federal share of the 
costs of making demonstration grants to 
local educational agencies to assist local 
educational agencies in coordinating sup- 
port services to children and youth. 

(2XA) The Federal share shall be 80 per- 
cent. 

(B) The non-Federal share of the costs of 
the demonstration grant under this subsec- 
tion shall be supplied from sources other 
than the Federal Government. 

(C) The non-Federal share of payments 
under this Act may be in cash or in kind 
fairly evaluated, including planned equip- 
ment or services. 

(b) REQUIREMENT.—A local educational 
agency shall not be eligible for a grant 
under subsection (a) unless such local edu- 
cational agency is eligible to receive finan- 
cial assistance under chapter 1 of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

(c) CouNcIL.—(1) Each local educational 
agency desiring a grant under subsection (a) 
shall, in conjunction with other local social 
service and law enforcement providers, es- 
tablish a local service delivery coordination 
council which consists of not more than 20 
members, including— 

(A) the chairman of the county board of 
supervisors or his designee; 

(B) the county superintendent of schools; 

(C) a representative of school principals; 

(D) a representative of teachers; 

(E) a representative of parents; 

(F) a representative of students; 

(G) a representative of child protection 
and welfare agencies; 
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(H) a representative of a public health 
agency; 

(Da child psychiatrist; 

(J) a child development specialist; 

(K) a drug and alcohol treatment special- 
ist; 

(L) a mental health services specialist; 

(M) a representative of a public safety and 
justice agency; 

(N) the district attorney for the area 
served by the local educational area; 

(O) a representative of community based 
organizations with experience in child devel- 
opment and service delivery; 

(P) a public housing official; 

(Q) a representative of the local school 
board; 

(R) a representative of the private sector; 
and 

(S) a representative of any other appropri- 
ate human support services agencies. 

(2) Each local service delivery coordina- 
tion council established pursuant to para- 
graph (1) shall develop a coordinated service 
delivery plan which includes the establish- 
ment of— 

(A) formal channels of communication be- 
tween public agencies and organizations re- 
sponsible for service delivery to children 
and youth; 

(B) cooperative service delivery agree- 
ments between public agencies and organi- 
zations responsible for children and youth 
services; and 

(C) procedures to better coordinate inter- 
agency budgeting and planning for children 
and youth services. 

(d) REPORTS.—Each local education agency 
which received a grant under subsection (a) 
shall submit a report to the Secretary which 
includes— 

(A) a description of the local coordinated 
service delivery plan; 

(B) a timetable for implementation of the 
coordinated service delivery plan; 

(C) the identification of any Federal, 
State, or local regulations which impede co- 
ordinated service delivery to children and 
youth; 

(D) recommendations for administrative 
or legislative action to provide for greater 
coordination of service delivery to children 
and youth; 

(E) an accounting of local budget savings, 
if any, resulting from the implementation of 
the coordinated service delivery plan; and 

(F) any other information the local educa- 
tion agency may deem appropriate. 

(2) The Secretary shall annually prepare 
and submit a report to the Congress on the 
success of the demonstration grants under 
this section. 

(e) APPLICATION.—Each local educational 
agency desiring a grant under this subsec- 
tion shall submit an application to the Sec- 
retary at such time, in such manner, and ac- 
companied by such informaton as the Secre- 
tary may reasonably require. 

(f) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term “local educational agency" 
has the same meaning given such term in 
section 147(12) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

(2) the term "Secretary" means the Secre- 
tary of Education. 

(g) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1991, 
1992, and 1993. 
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HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1246 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 695, supra, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 118, line 5, insert "public" after 
"the". 

On page 118, line 5, insert "public school" 
after "all". 

On page 119, line 3, insert "for competen- 
cy in a discipline" after "standards". 

On page 119, line 4, insert "public schools" 
after "the". 

On page 119, line 12, beginning with "has" 
strike all through line 14 and insert "means 
a public school which provides elementary 
education, as determined under State law.“. 

On page 119, line 15, beginning with “has” 
strike all through line 17, and insert means 
& public school which provides secondary 
education, as determined under State law, 
except that it does not include any educa- 
tion provided beyond grade 12.". 


PELL AMENDMENT NO. 1247 


Mr. PELL proposed an amendment 
to amendment No. 1246 proposed by 
Mr. HELMS to the bill S. 695, supra; as 
follows: 


In the pending amendment— 

On line 1, strike public“. 

On line 2, strike "public school”. 

On lines 4 and 5, strike “for competency 
in a disciple”. 

On line 6, strike public schools". 

On line 9, in lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted, insert the following: “has the 
same meaning given that term in section 
1471 (8) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965." 

On line 13, in lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted, insert the following has the 
same meaning given that term in section 
1471(21) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
infringe upon the practice or accreditation 
of home school or private school teaching. 


CLEAN AIR ACT AMENDMENTS 


HATCH AMENDMENT NO. 1248 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. HATCH submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1630) to amend the 
Clean Air Act to provide for attain- 
ment and maintenance of health pro- 
tective national ambient air quality 
standards, and for other purposes, as 
follows: 

On page 281, insert between lines 17 and 
18 the following new section: 


ENVIRONMENTAL ASSISTANCE TO LATIN 
AMERICAN NATIONS 


Sec. 115. (a) The Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency (hereinafter 
referred to as the Administrator) shall make 
available to the Governments of Chile, 
Mexico, and Peru, such advice and counsel 
as may be appropriate and reasonable to 
assist those nations in putting in place an 
environmental clean air program designed 
to reduce the relatively high concentrations 
of sulfur dioxide in the gases emitted from 
their copper smelting and converting proc- 
esses. 
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(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cooperate with the Administrator in encour- 
aging the nations referred to in subsection 
(a) to undertake the clean air program de- 
scribed in subsection (a), For such purpose, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall estab- 
lish a debt reduction program which shall 
include the following: 

(1) A nation referred to in subsection (a) 
shall receive a credit against debt held by 
the United States Government and private 
United States financial institutions in an 
amount equal to the amount spent by such 
nation, including the costs of establishing 
and operating private or public enterprises 
to operate in such nation, on technology, 
equipment, or services bought from United 
States providers designed to carry out sub- 
section (a). 

(2) The United States Government shall 
reimburse United States debt holders in the 
amount of the purchase of such technology, 
equipment, or services from the United 
States seller, upon notification to the 
United States Treasury by the seller that 
the contract has been consummated, subject 
to the following limitations and conditions: 

(A) The United States Government shall 
apportion the amount available for reim- 
bursement along all United States debt 
holders or creditors. Priority shall be given 
to private creditors in a manner to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(B) The aggregate amount of credits for 
all nations shall not exceed the sum of 
$50,000,000 in any single fiscal year. 

(C) At the end of the first calendar year 
of the operation of this program, the Ad- 
ministrator shall report on the progress 
made by the nations referred to in subsec- 
tion (a). 

(D) If any nation referred to in subsection 
(a) has not achieved— 

(i) a level of 90 percent control of the 
sulfur dioxide emissions from its domestic 
smelting and converting processes, or 

Gi) compliance with another emission 
standard determined by the Adminstrator 
to be of equivalent value for sulfur dioxide 
control, at the end of the first calendar year 
of the operation of this program, the Ad- 
ministrator may recommend to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce that a tariff be imposed 
on copper and copper product imports from 
that nation into the United States. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall take any appro- 
priate steps necessary to encourage compli- 
ance with the objectives in this section, to 
include tariff or other generalized system of 
preferences actions. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I send 
to the floor an amendment to S. 1630, 
the Clean Air Act, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

I intend to make a very short state- 
ment on my amendment, delaying fur- 
ther debate until after the recess, in 
accordance with the desires of the 
committee. 

However, I want to file my amend- 
ment today to bring attention to the 
issue that it addresses, and to allow 
parties on both sides of the issue time 
to prepare their responses. 

Let me tell you what my amendment 
proposes, Mr. President: 

First, it recognizes that air pollution 
is a global problem, and for the United 
States, an acute regional problem be- 
cause of our proximity to Latin Amer- 
ica. 
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Second, it provides a plan for Third 
World Latin American countries to 
clean up their air, while crediting the 
costs of buying environmental technol- 
ogies against their privately held debt 
in the U.S. 

Third, it helps American firms that 
sell environmental clean air technol- 
ogies, equipment and services since the 
debtor countries must buy American- 
made products to qualify for the debt 
reduction credits. 

Fourth, Mr. President, my amend- 
ment assists the United States bank- 
ing community, which at the insist- 
ence of our own Government, risked 
their shareholder and depositor funds 
to make loans to Latin American coun- 
tries to promote United States foreign 
policy objectives there. 

Finally, this amendment uses as a 
model the copper industry. In the 
United States, tens of thousands of 
jobs were sacrificed to pay the costs of 
scrubbing sulfur dioxide out of the 
gaseous emissions created by copper 
refining. 

These expenditures also cost the in- 
dustry market share in the United 
States and abroad. My amendment 
will take a long step toward making 
the U.S. copper industry more com- 
petitive again, and, at the same time, 
provide an incentive for our cleanup 
industries to compete in the foreign 
marketplace. 

I look forward to much more debate 
on these issues after the recess, Mr. 
President, and thank the Chair for its 
considerations. 


FEDS RAL CRIME CONTROL ACT 


SPECTER AMENDMENT NO. 1249 


(Ordered referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary.) 

Mr. SPECTER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1972) to enhance the 
ability of the Federal Government to 
enforce the criminal laws in drug 
cases, and for other purposes, as fol- 
lows: 


At the appropriate place, insert: 

SEC. 1236. DECEIVING CONGRESS OR ITS COMMIT- 
TEES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 47 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new section, as follows: 
"8 1032. Deceiving Congress or its committees. 

Whoever, in any matter within the juris- 
diction of the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, or any com- 
mittee or subcommittee thereof, knowingly 
and willfully falsifies, conceals, or covers up 
by any trick, scheme or device a material 
fact, or makes any false, fictitious or fraudu- 
lent statement or misrepresentation, or 
makes or uses any false writing or document 
knowing the same to contain any false, ficti- 
tious, or fraudulent statement or entry shall 
be imprisoned for not less than one year nor 
more than five years and may be fined not 
more than $10,000. Liability under the pro- 
visions of this section may be avoided by no- 
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tifying the appropriate committee or sub- 
committee of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of any viola- 
tion hereof and providing the truthful in- 
formation in its place within five days. 

(b) TABLE or SEcTIONS.—The table of sec- 
tions for chapter 47 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


"1032. Deceiving Congress or its commit- 
tees.". 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that the Small 
Business Committee will hold a full 
committee hearing on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 27, 1990, to consider the nomina- 
tion of Kyo R. Jhin to be chief counsel 
for advocacy for the Small Business 
Administration. The hearing will be 
held in room 428A of the Russell 
Senate Office Building and will com- 
mence at 9:30 a.m. For further infor- 
mation, please call John Ball, staff di- 
rector of the committee at 224-5175. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 7, at 9:30 a.m., for a hearing on 
S. 2006, the Department of the Envi- 
ronment Act of 1990. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CHILDREN, FAMILY, DRUGS, 

AND ALCOHOLISM 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Children, Family, 
Drugs, and Alcoholism, Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, February 7, 
1990, at 1 p.m. for a hearing on Street 
Kinds—Runaway and Homeless 
Youth." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Wednesday, February 7, 
1990, at 2 p.m. to hold a closed hearing 
on intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs be allowed 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate Wednesday, February 7, 1990, 
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at 10 a.m. to conduct a hearing on the 
safety and soundness of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association and 
the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Cor- 
poration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services be author- 
ized to meet in open session on 
Wednesday, February 7, 1990, at 9 a.m. 
to receive testimony on the military 
strategy and operational requirements 
for NATO defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
February 7, 1990, at 2:30 p.m. to hold a 
hearing on John W. Lyons (MD) to be 
Director of the Commerce Depart- 
ment's National Institute of Standards 
and Technology [NIST]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 

FORESTRY 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, February 7, 1990, at 9:30 a.m. to 
hold a hearing in preparation for the 
1990 farm bill; the administration's 
views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
February 7, 1990, at 9 a.m. to hold a 
hearing on Ervin S. Duggan (SC) to be 
a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
munications Subcommittee, of the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
February 7, 1990, at 9:30 a.m. to hold a 
hearing on S. 1660, Telephone Opera- 
tor Consumer Services Improvement 
Act of 1989 and S. 1643, Telephone 
Operator Service Consumer Protection 
Act of 1989. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMERS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Con- 
sumer Subcommittee, of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
February 7, 1990, at 10:30 a.m. to hold 
a hearing on the subject of child pas- 
senger safety. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Finance be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on February 7, 1990, at 10:30 a.m. to 
consider an original bill to provide for 
the restoration of certain trade bene- 
fits for Panama; and, to hold a hearing 
on Oversight of the Omnibus Trade 
and Competitiveness Act of 1988. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


AFGHANISTAN 


e Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
want to bring the Senate’s attention to 
an article on Afghanistan by John F. 
Burns that appeared in the magazine 
section of the New York Times on 
February 4, 1990. This is an important 
piece, and I hope my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle will read it and 
think about its implications for human 
rights, for American leadership, for 
simple decency. 

Several months ago, in an op-ed arti- 
cle that was published in the Washing- 
ton Post I called upon the administra- 
tion to reevaluate its policy toward the 
war in Afghanistan and to begin seri- 
ously to explore ways to end that con- 
flict. Mr. Burns’ description of what 
has been going on in the intervening 
months—mounting civilian casualties, 
continuing dissension and disarray 
among the military commanders, cyni- 
cism and confusion among administra- 
tion officials—lends fresh urgency to 
that call, which I repeat today. 

Mr. President, when Soviet troops 
invaded Afghanistan, I was among the 
first to advocate arming the resist- 
ance. I supported that policy until 
1989 when the Soviet armed forces 
withdrew. That withdrawal was a vic- 
tory for Afghanistan and a victory for 
the United States and those countries 
that joined with us in opposing the 
Soviet invasion. It was also a victory 
for the Soviet people who, as glasnost 
revealed the scope and costs of that 
terrible war, became increasingly open 
in their opposition. But as Mr. Burns’ 
article makes clear, we have not cap- 
italized on that victory to bring peace 
to a war-torn land or to begin the long, 
slow process of economic and political 
reconstruction. Instead, as he puts it 
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“we have squandered that opportuni- 
ty.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place Mr. Burns’ article and 
the op-ed piece I referred to in the 
RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

{From the New York Times Magazine, Feb. 
4, 1990] 
AFGHANS: Now THEY BLAME AMERICA 
(By John F. Burns) 


At first, it was just a morbid whistling 
overhead, the sound of an antipersonnel 
rocket in the dying moments of flight. Then 
it exploded in a shattering burst of smoke 
and dust. 

A group of children had been playing a 
noisy game of tag near their mud-walled 
homes. Now, as the smoke cleared on this 
bright December afternoon, there was only 
moaning. Near the crater dug by the rocket 
lay two children, a boy of 17 and his 6-year- 
old sister, shattered by shards of twisted 
steel. Around them nearly a dozen other 
children were strewn about, many of them 
grievously wounded. 


Throughout 1989, rocket attacks by 
United States-backed rebels had been 
pounding Government-held cities and 


towns; in major cities like Kabul and Kan- 
dahar I had seen these rockets kill as many 
as 40 people in a single blast. But this was 
Khost, a Government outpost in a remote, 
southeastern corner of the country (map, 
page 28), a place so small and so long be- 
sieged that its services barely function at 
all. It took 20 minutes for any help to 
appear. By then, another youngster, a 4- 
year-old girl, had died. By dusk, three more 
children were dead. 

As a crowd gathered around the children, 
I was identified as an American reporter. 
There were murmurs as the word passed; 
the United States provides the rebels with 
$700 million in support each year—by far 
their largest single source—and the rockets 
are widely regarded as an American respon- 
sibility. One old man stepped forward. Get 
away!" he shouted. "Why do you do this to 
us? Tell us why!" 

The cry was familiar to the handful of 
American reporters who remained in Af- 
ghanistan after the last Soviet troops with- 
drew on Feb. 15, 1989. In the courtyards of 
1,000-year-old mosques, in the sinuous back 
streets of ancient cities, in smoky restau- 
rants where men in turbans chewed mutton 
kebabs, ordinary Afghans regularly ap- 
proached and asked—sometimes in puzzle- 
ment, more often in anger—how the United 
States could allow the rebels to fire Ameri- 
can-supplied weapons into neighborhoods 
and bazaars, killing and wounding the ordi- 
nary people on whose behalf they claim to 
be fighting. 

During 1989, according to estimates made 
by Western relief agencies, rebel rocket at- 
tacks killed at least 1,000 people in Kabul, 
the capital, and perhaps several times that 
many across the country. But through it all, 
American officials insisted that the United 
States would continue to arm and finance 
the rebels, while supporting their refusal to 
negotiate with the Soviet-backed regime in 
Kabul. By the fall, the officials had begun 
to speak almost casually of the need for an- 
other "season" or two of fighting before the 
rebels could force the capitulation of the 
Kabul Government, 

But the Government has shown no will- 
ingness to surrender, and no sign of collaps- 
ing in the face of the rebel attacks. Instead, 
it has pursued its own murderous military 
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policies, killing large numbers of civilians— 
probably far more than the rebels—with its 
own long-range Soviet-made Scub-B mis- 
siles, a European battlefield weapon that is 
notoriously ill suited for the pinpoint accu- 
racy required in strikes against guerrillas, 
and in high-altitude bombing raids that 
only rarely hit rebel targets. 

Still, for many Afghan civilians, it was the 
rebels’ resort to similar tactics that seemed 
the most troubling aspect of the war, so con- 
trary was it to everything the United States 
had professed to seek in Afghanistan. That 
these tactics worried American officials was 
plain from the remarks of Peter Tomsen, 
President Bush's special envoy to the rebels, 
who told reporters during visits to rebel 
headquarters in Pakistan that their use of 
rockets against civilian targets reminded 
him of atrocities against civilians that he 
had seen in Vietnam, where he had served 
as a junior diplomat. 

Mr. Tomsen said he had appealed to the 
rebel groups to end the attacks against civil- 
ians. But there was no sign that the United 
States was ready to cut back weapons sup- 
plied to the groups responsible, or to disci- 
pline them in any way. As 1990 began, the 
rocket attacks continued, with the over- 
whelming majority of them—more than 90 
percent, according to the estimates of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross— 
hitting nowhere; near military targets. 

The damage to American prestige has 
been immense. Since the Soviet Union sent 
its troops into Afghanistan in late 1979, Af- 
ghans had looked to the United States as 
the one foreign power with the resources, 
and the concern, to help end the country’s 
miseries. It was American money and arms— 
together with support from China, Iran and 
Saudi Arabia—that ultimately helped force 
the Kremlin's decision to withdraw its 
troops. 

But once the Russians were gone, many 
Afghans began to see the United States ina 
new guise, as a distant power that sanc- 
tioned the routine killing of civilians. And 
although these attitudes were widespread 
by last summer, it was only in the last few 
weeks, almost a year after Soviet troops 
withdrew, that there was any sign that the 
Administration was seriously reviewing its 
policy. Last month, the Administration sent 
a fact-finding mission to South Asia, led by 
Under Secretary of State Robert Kimmitt, 
the third-ranking official in the depart- 
ment. According to Administration officials, 
Mr. Kimmitt's conclusions will influence the 
United States position in the Moscow talks 
later this week between Secretary of State 
James A. Baker 3d and Foreign Minister 
Eduard A. Shevardnadze, where Afghani- 
stan is expected to be high on the agenda. 

It remains to be seen whether Mr. Kim- 
mitt's mission has reaffirmed Washington's 
existing policy, or laid the groundwork for a 
shift toward a negotiated settlement. But 
one thing is certain. After the last Soviet ar- 
mored vehicles slipped and slid through the 
snow-bound mountain passes of the Hindu 
Kush on their way home to the Soviet 
Union, few who witnessed the relief among 
ordinary Afghans could have imagined the 
situation a mere 12 months later—that the 
United States would come to be blamed by 
many of these same people for prolonging 
the suffering of the war, while the Soviet 
and Afghan Governments presented them- 
selves as the harbingers of peace. 

Though Afghanistan has a long history of 
invasions, no marauders have done more to 
stir hatred than the Russians. During the 
last decade of war, at least half of the coun- 
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iry's more than 30,000 villages were obliter- 
ated. In ancient cities like Kandahar, found- 
ed by and named for Alexander the Great, 
Soviet fighter-bombers, seeking to root out 
rebels, carpet-bombed entire districts. The 
Soviet bombs, together with their rockets 
and mortars and shells, killed most of the 
1.3 million Afghans (out of a prewar popula- 
tion of 12 million to 15 million) that West- 
ern relief agencies estimate have died in the 
war. 

As I traveled about the country, I saw dev- 
astation that went far beyond anything I 
had seen in half a dozen other distant wars. 
In Darwaza-i-Mashad, the oldest section of 
the 2,500-year-old city of Herat, every build- 
ing for miles was destroyed. In streets that 
had been thriving when Alexander's army 
passed through three centuries before the 
birth of Christ, nothing remained but 
rubble overgrown with weeds. A Russian 
military interpreter who had worked in the 
country throughout the Soviet occupation 
quietly wept as he looked over the devasta- 
tion. "Look what we have done," he said. 
"My God, how can we be forgiven?” 

In the Salang valley north of Kabul, 
beside the mountain road used by Soviet 
troops for their withdrawal, scores of vil- 
lages had been leveled. Of the life that had 
sustained the valley since well before Co- 
lumbus landed in America, nothing re- 
mained but flocks of scavenging birds. On 
the road, and on the river banks below, lay 
the wrecks of hundreds of fuel tankers, 
trucks, tanks, armored personnel carriers 
and jeeps, burned and destroyed in rebel at- 
Lacks. These, and the wrecked aircraft and 
helicopters that litter the ravaged terrain, 
are the only memorials that remain to the 
15,000 Soviet soldiers who died in the war. 

Set against the Soviet barbarity, the 
United States seemed ideally placed to help 
usher in the peace, This prospect spread a 
mood of triumph among American officials. 
Jon Glassman, chargé d'affaires of the 
American Embassy in Kabul, caught the 
mood when he called the Kabul Govern- 
ment, in the wintry days just before the last 
Soviet unit departed, a house without gird- 
ers," and predicted that it would fall to the 
rebels in a matter of weeks, months at the 
most. 

'Those forecasting a swift collapse did not 
reckon on the doggedness of a Government 
with its back to the wall. Last March, pres- 
sured by their American and Pakistani ad- 
visers, the rebels massed for an attack on 
Jalalabad, a strategic city 50 miles from the 
rebels’ home base in Pakistan. Through Ja- 
lalabad was considered the most vulnerable 
5f the Government's strongholds, after four 
months and perhaps 5,000 dead. the great 
majority of them rebels, the city had not 
fallen. The American officials who had en- 
zouraged the attack were soon acknowledg- 
ing it as a "catastrophe" that should never 
have been launched. 

In September, again on American advice, 
the rebels mounted another major attack, 
at Khost. Three months later that siege, 
too, had bogged down, and Government 
zenerals were boasting to visitors that they 
could hang on for years. It was the same 
story everywhere Western reporters went— 
at Kabul, Kandahar, Herat and a dozen 
other urban centers. By the end of the year, 
the Government had not lost a single city or 
town it had held when Soviet forces with- 
drew. In some districts, it had even extended 
its area of control, re-occupying terrain that 
Soviet forces had given up as lost. 

Meanwhile, on the rebel side, there was 
zrowing disarray. Within two weeks of the 
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Soviet pullout, the rebels established a pro- 
visional government," largely at the urgings 
of the Americans. But this "government," 
based in Peshawar, Pakistan, remained 
mostly a fiction; its telephone numbers 
could be obtained only at the American con- 
sulate in Peshawar, and the numbers rarely 
answered. Privately, American officials 
came to regard the provisional defense min- 
istry—which Mr. Tomsen, the American del- 
egate, claimed was preparing to take over 
management of the war—as a joke. 

“They're just a bunch of mullahs over 
there," one American diplomat in Peshawar 
told me. “Go ahead and talk to them, have a 
cup of tea, but don’t expect to learn any- 
thing useful about the war.” 

Not only did the 15 rebel parties continue 
to operate as separate units, but the ethnic, 
religious and political splits that run like fis- 
sures through their ranks widened. Some 
groups stopped fighting. A few concluded 
their own cease-fire arrangements with the 
Government. Two major groups, Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar's faction of the Islamic Party 
and Burnahuddin Rabbani's Islamic Socie- 
ty, began a private war, ambushing and as- 
sassinating each other's fighters whenever 
the opportunity arose. 

Still others, while they continued to re- 
ceive American arms, turned their energies 
toward a burgeoning trade in opium, a tradi- 
tional Afghan enterprise that grew so rapid- 
ly in rebel-held areas that the country now 
exports at least 800 tons, and perhaps as 
many as 2,000 of opium gum a year—figures 
which, according to American drug enforce- 
ment officials, places Afghanistan second 
only to the "golden triangle" of Burma, 
Thailand and Laos as the world's largest 
source of the raw material for heroin. 

"It's travesty," a Scandinavian aid official 
said last spring, after he had traveled on 
horseback through districts of Helmand 
province, in south-central Afghanistan, that 
are the biggest source of the opium. On 
some days, the official said, he had traveled 
for a dozen miles through fields vivid with 
the pink, red and white opium poppies, and 
saw rebel commanders consulting with peas- 
ants about the crop. 

Most of the opium is processed in labora- 
tories in the rebel areas, or shipped—gener- 
ally aboard donkeys, but sometimes aboard 
jeeps bought with United States funds—to 
processing plants in Pakistan. According to 
official American estimates, perhaps propor- 
tions of the heroin—tons every year, worth 
billions of dollars on the street—is eventual- 
ly sold in the United States, accounting for 
perhaps one in three heroin deals in the 
country. 

For Americans, the enormous growth in 
the heroin trade may be the most lasting 
consequence of the war. Yet American offi- 
cials made little of it in public until recent 
months. By last fall, the officials were suffi- 
ciently concerned about. the heroin traffic— 
and about the potential damage that could 
be done to Congressional support for the 
rebels—that Robert B. Oakley, the United 
States Ambassador to Pakistan, was author- 
ized to arrange an unusual diplomatic en- 
counter; a meeting at the Islamabad Embas- 
sy between American officials and Maulvi 
Nasim Akhundzada, the 34-year-old rebel 
commander who is the drug kingpin of the 
upper Helmand Valley. 

Mr. Akhundzada had let it be known 
before the October meeting that he was 
ready to suppress the opium traffic in 
return for payments of $2 million a week, 
enough to support a private army of 7,000 
men. According to embassy officials, no deal 
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was considered, much less struck. Instead. 
the officials said, they told Mr. Akhundzada 
that American aid for the area would only 
be considered once heroin trafficking 
stopped. 

Mr. Akhundzada listened to the Ameri- 
cans, then went back to Helmand, where he 
has continued his drug-running. While cut 
off from American weapons and money—a 
belatedly adopted United States policy 
denies aid to any rebel commander known 
to be drug trafficking—Mr. Akhundzada has 
little immediate cause for concern, With his 
drug profits, he has found other rebel 
groups who still receive American backing 
only too eager to sell him the weapons and 
vehicles he needs. 

The day after the last Soviet troops were 
withdrawn, Mikhail S. Gorbachev sent 
President Bush a letter outlining « proposal 
for a cease-fire: Washington and Moscow 
would suspend arms shipments, encourage 
the Government and the rebels to join in a 
coalition, and act as guarantors until the 
country could choose a permanent govern- 
ment. Soviet officials spoke of holding elec- 
tions under United Nations supervision, and 
urged the deposed King, Mohammed Zahir 
Shah, to return to Kabul, where he reigned 
for 40 years until his exile in 1973. 

But Washington promptly rebuffed the 
Soviet initiative, and continued to brush off 
all Soviet proposals for almost a year. Until 
the Kimmitt mission last month, American 
officials took the position that the Afghan 
fighting would continue until the Kremlin 
agreed to effect by manipulation what the 
rebels have failed to accomplish by force— 
the removal of the Kabul Government. 

This demand originated with the rebels, 
who refused to have any dealings with 
President Najibullah, the 43-year-old Kabul 
leader and former head of the notorious 
Khad secret police, whom the rebels ac- 
cused of killing thousands in Kabul's pris- 
ons. Initially, many Afghans saw a policy 
that demanded the removal of a Govern- 
ment with such a grisly record as hard to 
fault, But as the months passed and the war 
stagnated, they began to question whether 
demanding Mr. Najibullah's ouster as a pre- 
condition for talks made sense, especially if 
there was a chance that the same thing 
could be accomplished by negotiation. 

The Kabul leader himself made thís point 
in virtually every interview and speech, de- 
claring that he and his Government were 
prepared to share power with the rebels, to 
compete in fair elections, and to step down 
if they lost. "Najibullah is not the issue," he 
said in an interview with The Times in 
June. The issue is how to stop the war." As 
for his past as head of the secret police, Mr. 
Najibullah noted that the Bush administra- 
tion has negotiated with other political 
groups and leaders it abhors, citing its par- 
ticipation in talks with, among others, the 
genocidal Khmer Rouge of Cambodia. 

If the American policy had any hope, it 
appeared to rest with dissidents in the Gov- 
ernment army, who attempted to remove 
Mr. Najibullah in at least three abortive 
coups in 1989. But for its part, the Kremlin 
pledged to stand by the man it installed as 
Kabul leader in 1986, And even if the Sovi- 
ets did decide to replace him, the rebels 
would almost certainly have a tougher time 
in any negotiation now than they would 
have had at the time of the withdrawal. 
Then, the Government was at its weakest, 
uncertain how well its troops would fare 
once the Russians were gone. 

Now the Government's confidence has 
been bolstered, and morale among front-line 
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troops seems higher than it has been in 
years. The defections that were occurring 
around the time of the Soviet withdrawal 
have slowed, in part because the rebels 
greeted some of the first soldiers to cross 
over by executing them. “Come back next 
year, or the year after, I'll still be here,” 
said Brig. Gen. Abdul Sattar, commander of 
frontal units in Khost. Soldiers around him, 
Kabul loyalists hardened by years of seige, 
chuckled as he spoke. 

The Najibullah Government has made 
some unexpected headway on the political 
front as well. In part, this is because Mr. Na- 
jibullah has proved to be a far more effec- 
tive performer than his detractors had 
imagined. Almost daily, he has met with 
civic delegations—peasants, teachers, doc- 
tors, Islamic scholars, anybody who would 
give him a hearing—to present the Govern- 
ment's new image. Step by step, he repudi- 
ated virtually everything the 1978 revolu- 
tion originally stood for, apologizing for 
trying to substitute the utopianism, rheto- 
ric and flashy slogans" of Marxism for 
common sense, for attempting to implement 
land reform in “a half-baked manner," and 
for riding roughshod over the country's 
deeply rooted Muslim faith and its complex 
structure of clans and tribes. 

The expediency of all this is transparent, 
since Mr. Najibullah was a major figure in 
the Government during the years when 
many of the excesses were committed. But 
he has been assured an audience by the fact 
that he has been pressing for a negotiated 
peace at a time when the rebel leaders re- 
mained pledged to the continuation of the 
war. Even in refugee camps in Pakistan, 
among the 3.5 million Afghans who had fled 
their country, families gathered around 
their radio sets to listen to broadcasts of Mr. 
Najibullah's speeches and dialogues from 
Kabul. And in Afghanistan itself, in the 
Government-held cities and towns, and in 
the rebel-held valleys and villages, increas- 
ing numbers of Afghans were coming to the 
conclusion that the rebels, though they had 
driven the Soviets out, had not proved they 
were fit to govern the country. 

For one thing, many Afghans seemed un- 
persuaded that the rebel leaders were likely 
to offer the country the social and political 
reforms it required. The Kabul Govern- 
ment's performance has been so heinous 
that few outside the country have remem- 
bered what it was about Afghanistan in 1978 
that made the country such fertile ground 
for a communist coup—the fact that four 
Afghan children out of five received no edu- 
cation, that one child in two died before his 
or her fifth birthday, that as recently as 
1971 more than half a million people had 
died of starvation in a single winter, and 
that the per capita income, at $157 was one 
of the lowest in the world. In Africa, such 
statistics are commonplace; in Asia, they 
put Afghanistan at the bottom of just about 
every list. 

These facts help explain why, after all 
that had occurred in Kabul, there were still 
people of conscience working in the Govern- 
ment bureaucracy and army. Over flickering 
campfires, in backstreet restaurants and in 
the intimacy of their homes, many of these 
people expressed a loathing for Mr. Najibul- 
lah and his associates no less intense than 
that among the rebels. Yet they remained 
with the Government—in part because of 
their hope that from the ashes of the revo- 
lution a new regime would arise, a Govern- 
ment equally opposed to the religious fun- 
damentalism of the rebels and the brutality 
of those who made the 1978 coup. 
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"What would you have people like me 
do?" one American-educated official asked 
one evening, as he sat on the balcony of a 
Kabul hotel room sipping a whisky and 
watching the sun slip behind the Koh-i- 
Baba mountains. "I know far more about 
the blood-thirstiness of Najibullah and his 
people than you ever will. But as I see it, it 
makes better sense to me to hope for a ne- 
gotiated settlement of this war, something 
that doesn't simply hand the country over 
to the bearded men up there in the moun- 
tains." 

By autumn, reports out of Washington 
were telling of skirmishes between the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and the State De- 
partment, as officials scrambled to explain 
why forecasts of an early rebel triumph re- 
mained unfulfilled. Some blamed the C. I. A. 
which they said had been so confident of a 
rapid rebel victory that it began cutting 
back on weapons deliveries even before the 
Soviets had withdrawn. Others said the key 
blunder was in launching the Jalalabad 
attack, which cost the rebels their heaviest 
casualties of the war, without gaining any 
significant terrain. 

In November, after hearing testimony 
from Mr. Tomsen and other officials, Con- 
gress voted to continue funding the rebels’ 
military operations through the fall of 1990. 
New and more powerful munitions would be 
added to the rebels' armory, officials said, to 
help offset the heavier Soviet weaponry de- 
livered in a daily airlift to Kabul. 

But hearing Mr. Tomsen and other offi- 
cials stretching their deadlines—in the 
summer, they spoke of victory by the fall, 
but by the winter they were talking of the 
need for another "season" of fighting, and 
possibly two—some old Asia hands thought 
they heard distant echoes of Vietnam. It 
was not only that officials greeted each new 
rebel failure with appeals for perseverance; 
they also began to show an unusual prickli- 
ness toward critics, within the bureaucracy 
and outside, who questioned the policy. 

An early casualty was Edmund R. McWil- 
liams Jr., a State Department officer who 
had been assigned to Kabul until 1988, then 
transferred to Pakistan. Despite a reputa- 
tion as an uncompromising supporter of the 
rebels, Mr. McWilliams ran into trouble 
with his State Department superiors when 
his reporting from Pakistan began to cast 
doubt on the rebels' ability to prevail in the 
war. A few months after the Soviet with- 
drawal, he was ordered home to Washing- 
ton, where he was assigned to duties that 
had nothing to do with Afghanistan. Among 
American officials who remained, talking to 
reporters came to be regarded as a hazard- 
ous pastime. 

American reporters, too, became targets. 
When James Rupert, a reporter with exten- 
sive experience in Afghanistan, wrote in 
The Washington Post that public sentiment 
in Kabul appeared to be shifting in favor of 
Mr. Najibullah, Mr. Tomsen said the news- 
paper was "unreliable." After a Times story 
appeared reporting that rebel rockets were 
stirring anti-American sentiments in Kabul, 
another senior State Department official, 
Howard Schaffer, implied to a Congression- 
al committee that this reporter had been 
duped by the Kabul Government. 

Few of these officials had any firsthand 
knowledge of the situation inside Afghani- 
stan; and some, like Mr. Tomsen, had no 
personal experience there at all. Neither 
they, nor any American political figure, in- 
cluded Kabul and the Government-held 
areas of the country on their visits to the 
region. And under a longstanding rule, no 
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American official (at least none working in 
an overt capacity) was allowed to enter the 
country from the rebel side. All of this vir- 
tually guaranteed that perspectives appro- 
priate to an earlier stage of the war would 
be slow to change. 

Similar forces helped shape American re- 
porting on the war. From 1980 until late 
1986, few American journalists were allowed 
to visit Kabul or any other Government- 
held area, which meant that coverage of the 
war was left primarily to reporters working 
from the rebel side. Those venturing into 
the war zones carried back powerful ac- 
counts of the rebels' struggle, and of the de- 
structiveness of the forces they faced. But it 
was inevitable that over the years, what 
Americans learned of the conflict came in- 
creasingly to reflect the rebel viewpoint; 
whatever balance access to the other side 
would have offered was lost. 

In addition, much of the Afghan reporting 
available to Americans came from resident 
freeelancers, many of them relatively inex- 
perienced. The result was that strong bonds 
often developed between those covering the 
conflict and the rebels. Many of the report- 
ers became identified with a particular rebel 
group, usually the one that arranged their 
journeys inside.“ To often, abuses by these 
groups went unreported, or at least under- 
played. 

In Peshawar's American Club, reporters 
skeptical of an approach that celebrated the 
rebels' virtues encountered ostracism. One 
visitor, Mary Williams Walsh of The Wall 
Street Journal, had her entry to the club 
"suspended" after reporting sardonically on 
the rebel boosterism she found. Later, after 
The New York Post ran a series of stories al- 
leging that the CBS Evening News had used 
faked film footage in some of its reporting 
on rebel attacks, Ms. Walsh, who had done 
much of the initial reporting on that story, 
became a focus for renewed hostility. When 
in the fall of 1989 word of her departure 
from the Journal reached the American 
Club, some of the freelancers involved 
called for drinks all round. 

Such attitudes did not encourage even- 
handed reporting. Little attention was 
given, for example, to the involvement of 
rebel commanders in the opium traffic, 
though it had been known in Peshawar for 
years. Nor, until his murderous attacks on 
other rebel groups attracted Washington's 
condemnation in 1989, did the Peshawar- 
based reporters—or American diplomats— 
pay much attention to the sinister nature of 
Mr. Hekmatyar, the dominant figure among 
the rebel leaders and the recipient, for 
years, of the lion’s share of American 
money and weapons. But stories had long 
circulated in Kabul and Peshawar of how, 
as a Kabul student leader during the early 
1970's, he had dispatched followers to throw 
vials of acid into the faces of women stu- 
dents who refused to wear veils. 

Such selective reporting extended to the 
war itself. When in November 1988 the 
rebels executed more than 70 Government 
officers and men after they had surrendered 
at Torkham, the story was missed by many 
Peshawar-based American reporters. And 
there was little coverage in the United 
States, either, of massacres that occured in 
areas taken by the rebels, not even when 
Western human-rights groups offered well- 
documented accounts, as they did after the 
rebels engaged in a frenzy of rape and pil- 
lage in Kunduz in late 1988. 

As the year passed, it became increasingly 
common to find among Westerners follow- 
ing the war a conviction that making clear- 
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cut moral and political choices between the 
two sides no longer made sense, from the 
point of view of Afghanistan or of the 
West's future standing there. A restiveness 
with what one Peshawar-based diplomat de- 
scribed as the "evil empire" approach was 
broadly detectable among Western officials 
following the war from Pakistan and other 
regional capitals, including some Americans. 
It surfaced, too, in the attitudes of Western 
human rights and relief agencies, many of 
which had contributed powerfully, through 
their pronouncements and publications 
during the course of the war, to the grim 
image of the Kabul Government and its 
Soviet backers. 

In public, agencies of the United Nations 
and organizations like. the International 
Committee of the Red Cross maintained a 
posture of impartiality. But by this winter, 
Westerners working for these organizations 
in Peshawar and Kabul, including some 
whose Afghan duties involved dealing with 
policy makers in Washington and Moscow, 
had come to a broad consensus—that the 
Western interest, as well as that of the 
Afghan people, required urgent steps to end 
the war, even if this required negotiations 
with Kabul. 

Last fall, one senior international diplo- 
mat returned from a trip to Washington dis- 
mayed by the lack of interest that he had 
found in the State Department and other 
United States Government agencies in such 
a political initiative. "They sat there and 
talked about the need for another 'season' 
of fighting, just as though they were talking 
about baseball" the diplomat said. “And 
when I spoke to them about civilian casual- 
ties and human rights, they had their 
answer, Don't talk to us about human 
rights in Afghanistan, they said. 'Go and 
talk about that in Moscow.“ 

Now. with last month's Kimmitt mission 
and this week's meeting between Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Shevardnadze, this attitude may be 
changing. State Department officials brief- 
ing reporters before the Kimmitt trip told 
them that one option was a plan involving a 
cease-fire and an arms cutoff by both the 
United States and the Soviet Union—a plan 
that sounded remarkably like Mr. Gorba- 
chev's proposal of a year ago, although the 
American officials made no mention of it. 

As Mr. Baker prepared to head for 
Moscow, it seemed unlikely that the United 
States would agree to direct negotiations in- 
volving Mr. Najibullah, since the rebel lead- 
ars have sworn to fight on against the 
Kabul leader with or without American sup- 
port. But a wide variety of diplomatic op- 
tions are available to Moscow and Washing- 
ton if, at last, they can agree that the war 
must end. 

The two superpowers might play the role 
of umpires in the transition to a new gov- 
ernment led by the exiled King, Mohammed 
Zahir Shah; or they might agree to give 
more active backing to the United Nations 
in a revival of the intermediary role it 
played in arranging the Soviet troop with- 
drawal. In any event, since peace is the pro- 
fessed goal of some of the more moderate 
rebel groups, and of almost all ordinary Af- 
zhans, inventive diplomacy would begin 
with a better than even chance. 

But for those who witnessed the carnage 
of 1989, the conundrum of the American 
oolicy will remain. Was it simply a matter of 
momentum—of a new Administration with 
close links to the one that espoused the 
rebel cause failing to adjust to new realities? 
What role was played by President Bush's 
-eluctance to provoke the Republican right, 
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with its passionate commitment to a war 
that offered the United States an opportu- 
nity to confront and humiliate the Soviet 
Union. at virtually no cost in American 
lives? Or was there a deeper message, one 
that laid bare the cold-war reflexes of an 
American Government that enters the 
1990's struggling to cope with a world that 
seems less and less amenable to the foreign 
policy approaches that have served it for 
more than two generations? 

These will be questions for the historians 
to ponder. But in Afghanistan this winter, 
they are matters of life and death. In the 
country's dusty cities and towns, and in the 
deep. valleys that spread like fingers 
through the Hindu Kush, millions of people 
are listening this winter for the terrifying 
whistling of the rebel rockets, and wonder- 
ing when the men who fire them—and their 
enemies in Kabul—will be subjected to a 
new kind of influence from the superpow- 
ers; one that, instead of prolonging the kill- 
ing, prevails on the combatants to stop it. 


[From the Washington Post, June 8, 1989] 


It’s Time To WORK FOR PEACE IN 
AFGHANISTAN 
(By Bill Bradley) 

Even as military dictators trample popular 
democracy in China, Benazir Bhutto's 
pledge to uphold democracy in Pakistan re- 
kindles hope that freedom will triumph over 
oppression. That is why the prime minis- 
ter's visit to the United States should 
prompt a change in our policy toward South 
Asia. What is needed is a much more con- 
certed effort to reach a negotiated settle- 
ment to the Afghan war. Otherwise we will 
have missed our greatest opportunity to 
support Pakistan's new democracy. 

As long as Soviet troops continued their 
brutal occupation of Afghanistan, U.S. 
policy correctly focused on forcing their 
withdrawal. That goal has been achieved. 
Yet our policy has continued on automatic 
pilot, raising serious questions about Ameri- 
can interests and objectives in the region. 

I believe our interests are twofold: pro- 
moting a stable, independent Afghanistan 
and supporting democracy in Pakistan. 
These goals are fully consistent, provided 
we begin to define our interests less in terms 
of what America is against Soviet expan- 
sion and Communist repression—and more 
in terms of what we are for—democracy and 
peace. 

Benazir Bhutto's election is unambiguous- 
ly the best hope for democracy in Pakistan 
and peace in South Asia. So the United 
States has a big stake in her success. 

But unless we articulate an American 
vision for a political settlement to the 
Afghan conflict, we risk prolonging the 
enormous economic and social problems 
Bhutto's government has inherited from 
Gen. Zia. She has promised to liberate her 
people from poverty and illiteracy —goals 
Americans applaud. Yet, her ability to deliv- 
er on those promises is seriously hindered 
by the presence of more than 3 million 
Afghan refugees who cannot return to their 
homeland without a credible peace. 

The Soviet withdrawal was an unprece- 
dented victory for the heroic Afghan free- 
dom fighters and their Pakistani and Ameri- 
can supporters. We must now begin working 
together to achieve the broad-based govern- 
ment on which a peaceful future depends. 
So far, U.S. support for the Afghan cause 
has consisted of supplying the mujaheddin's 
military struggle against the Soviet puppets. 
But military solutions alone, even if attain- 
able, are not enough. It is time to begin, in 
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partnership with Afghanstan, Pakistan and 
others, to plan for the political and econom- 
ic reconstruction that is essential to lasting 
peace and genuine independence. 

The naysayers will argue that total mili- 
tray victory over the Soviet-backed govern- 
ment in Kabul is required for political re- 
construction. They will argue for such a 
policy even if it means making common 
cause with Islamic extremists. They will 
argue for it even if the fighting lasts for 
years and the flood of refugees pouring into 
Pakistan strains its economy to the break- 
ing point and threatens the fragile democra- 
cy that has begun to take root there. They 
will pay this price because they believe that 
military victory is the only way to ensure 
that Soviet forces won't return, 

I disagree. The mujaheddin already con- 
trol most of the countryside. They would 
not agree to a political settlement unless it 
reflected this strategic reality :.nd unless it 
excluded Najibullah and other key antago- 
nists. For these reasons, a negotiated peace 
acceptable to the patriotic resistance com- 
manders would be highly unlikely to 
produce a government that would permit, 
much less invite, Soviet soldiers to return. 
And no reasonable Soviet leadership would 
dare repeat the mistakes of its predecessors 
by fabricating new pretexts for military 
intervention in Afghanistan. 

There is another reason why the Soviets 
will not risk a new invasion. Even before 
glasnost and perestroika, Soviet Moslems— 
the fastest-growing segment of the Soviet 
population—opposed the war in Afghani- 
stan. That opposition became such a big 
concern to the Soviet leadership that it 
withdrew Central Asian troops from Af- 
ghanistan early in the conflict. Recently, 
Mikhail Gorbachev and his supporters, as a 
part of their political strategy, have begun 
to reduce limits on religious expression, in- 
cluding Islamic activities in Soviet Central 
Asia. As a result, mosques and religious or- 
ganizations seem to be increasing, as I saw 
firsthand on a recent visit to Kazakhstan 
and Uzbekistan. This reinvigorated Islamic 
consciousness would make it even more 
risky for future Soviet leaders to get into 
another war with the people of Afghani- 
stan. 

A political settlement that leads to an in- 
dependent, peaceful and pluralistic Afghani- 
stan will not be easy to achieve, though it is 
likely to be welcomed by war-weary Afghans 
in the countryside, in Kabul and in exile. 
But if progress toward such a settlement is 
put off by protracted military campaigns 
and the tide of refugees flows into Pakistan 
uanbated, the prospects grow dim not only 
for Afghanistan but also for Bhutto's ef- 
forts to nurture an unprecedented Islamic 
democracy in Pakistan. 

Yesterday Prime Minister Bhutto told 
Congress that she is counting on American 
help in ending the Afghan war. The time 
has come to join her in encouraging the re- 
cently constituted interim government of 
the seven-party alliance to broaden its base 
by including additional Afghan leaders, 
commanders and emigres, This would make 
it a more credible and effective competitor 
to the regime in Kabul. We should also 
assist Bhutto in enlisting Saudi Arabia’s 
support for a negotiated settlement that 
would serve our mutual interests in a plural- 
istic, independent Afghanistan. 

The prime minister's visit has made it 
clear that the time is ripe for the United 
States and Pakistan to join in a new part- 
nership to end the Afghan conflict and re- 
patriate the refugees. Let's not delay in ad- 
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vancing our common interests in democracy 
and peace.e 


THE DECLINE OF CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT 


e Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues a 
speech on “The Decline of Central 
Government" by Mitchell E. Daniels, 
Jr., president and chief executive offi- 
cer of Hudson Institute in Indianapo- 
lis. The speech, delivered last fall at 
Princeton University's Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, was published in the 
November 1 issue of Vital Speeches of 
the Day. 

Mr. Daniels argues that a number of 
factors—historical, economic, techno- 
logical—are converging to render cen- 
tral governments around the world 
less influential and relevant in peo- 
ple's lives, that history is on the side 
of "the small, the nimble, the decen- 
tralized, the private." 

Mr. Daniels offers some specific sug- 
gestions for a response to the new re- 
alities we face: "Government that 
sees * * * citizens not as objects of 
therapy but as persons of innate digni- 
ty, will be relevant government. Gov- 
ernment that measures its success by 
the scarcity, not the annual increase, 
of its dependent clients, can still be 
active government. Government that 
constantly searches for ways to at- 
tract, liberate and incentivize human 
talent will be successful government." 

Iask that Mr. Daniels' entire speech 
be entered into the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

[Vital Speeches of the Day, Nov. 1, 1989] 
THE DECLINE OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
(By Mitchell E. Daniels, Jr.) 

I was once instructed in Winston Church- 
il's five rules of public speaking. Of the 
three I can remember, I am about to violate 
one, Churchill believed that "amenities are 
'nanities;" he preferred to shun initial pleas- 
antries in favor of a dramatic opening chord 
of some kind. I hope the great man will not 
consider me disrespectful when, presented 
with this very special opportunity, I do take 
a moment to express sincere thanks at your 
invitation to spend an afternoon in this 
place of high standards and fond memories. 

Another 20th Century statesman and 
phrasemaker, who resembled Churchill in 
physique and presence if not precisely in 
outlook, expressed my feelings: Hizzoner 
Richard Daley, on some occasion special to 
him, said he felt that he had reached the 
"pinochole of success.“ And so do I. 

This year, as in Churchill's time, the 
headlines have often been dominated by 
news from Poland. There, a brave people 
undertakes the awesome challenge of transi- 
tion to free political institutions, institu- 
tions for which its new leaders are, by their 
own admission, entirely unprepared. 

Exactly 50 years ago, Nazi tanks and 
Stukas were annihilating a Polish Army 
that had proclaimed itself ready for any- 
thing. A bulletin of the Polish Information 
Service dated July 1, 1939, just 60 days 
before the blitzkrieg fell, praised the late 
Marshal Pilsudski for his foresight in build- 
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ing “one of the first class military powers of 
Europe." 

Of special pride to the Poles was their 
horse cavalry, to which they had committed 
more than a quarter of their 132 standing 
regiments. A military observer of the day 
termed the cavalry the outstanding feature 
of the Polish Army." He wrote "I should 
class this the best in Europe." And so it was. 
Regrettably, its skilled and courageous sol- 
diers had prepared for the wrong war. 

I am apprehensive that, many of today's 
Wilson School students niay, like the caval- 
ry graduates of the Polish military acade- 
mies, be preparing for irrelevance. And, 
more like those Poles than the Solidarity 
leaders of today, today's public service train- 


ees may not recognize fundamental trans- 


formations of the institutions they expect 
to lead, and the challenges they expect to 
face. 

A basic fact of our time is that the Ameri- 
can federal government is losing its pur- 
chase on events and is becoming less and 
less relevant to the outcomes with which it 
busies itself. Only some of the causes of this 
declining influence are temporary, domestic, 
or reversible. 

My contention is not Paul Kennedy's; 
America is not in decline, not necessarily, 
versus other nations. But American govern- 
ment, along with central governments ev- 
erywhere, is in decline versus private insti- 
tutions, private individuals, private decision 
making. Leaders of 21st Century central 
government must anticipate with humility 
roles of facilitation and liberation rather 
than the Platonic "best and the brightest" 
status to which their intellect and training 
may have beckoned them. 

One of Princeton's greatest products, 
Adlai Stevenson, said to a class on this 
campus in 1955. The power of this Ameri- 
can political organization is virtually beyond 
measurement. All of this is to say that your 
power is virtually beyond measurement.” 
Stevenson spoke from an experience, and to 
an audience, steeped in confidence that a 
well-trained American elite, manning the 
levers of an active central government, was 
destined to be the decisive change agent in 
national and world events. This is the role 
for which places like the Wilson School 
have prepared their progeny. 

By now, many have detected—and many, 
for reasons I find distasteful, have wel- 
comed—a declining influence of the Ameri- 
can central government on world affairs. 
But the reality is that our central govern- 
ment, the government to which I presume 
most of you are looking for careers in the 
nation's service," is a diminishing factor in 
most outcomes, foreign and domestic. More- 
over, this diminution is common to all cen- 
tral governments of our time, and is going 
to continue steadily. Ironically, the century 
that saw the near-perfecting of totalitarian- 
ism, and in the liberal countries the explo- 
sion of central authority, will close with a 
rapid erosion of government's centrality of 
structure, and centrality in events. 

Let's examine the causes of this phenome- 
non, beginning with our own country. 

A little over a month ago, I received a call 
from one of the country's top reporters, a 
White House and political correspondent 
for the Boston Globe. It was that time, he 
said. Time to write his annual “August” 
story, about the sudden shutting down of 
Washington for the summer recess. But 
what struck him this year, he said, was that 
"Its been like August all year long." He 
meant that, to the extent Washington had 
been newsworthy at all, it was due to small 
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issues, or non-issues, such as the Tower 
nomination, flag desecration, or the Jim 
Wright contretemps. Sen. Patrick Moynihan 
had spoken of the “hush” fallen over the 
city. David Broder had lamented "small 
stakes" government. 

In the Globe, my friend ultimately wrote 
"Thanks to a series of coincidences, Wash- 
ington in 1989 has lost some of its ability to 
command attention, and with it some of 
(its) intoxicating allure. . . [The] capital 
city's inflated sense of self-importance has 
been punctured this year." I agree, except 
that I don't think the situation is coinciden- 
tal; although the puncture will surely be 
patched, I think a slow leak will persist over 
the long term. 

The Globe identified some causes of this 
“year of Augusts.“ One most certainly is the 
fiscal handcuffs into which Congress has 
slowly locked itself. 

After subtracting interest costs and un- 
touchable entitlements spending, the discre- 
tionary share of the federal budget is down 
to about 40 percent. Of this portion, defense 
spending, cut for five straight years, has 
proven the easiest, almost the only budget 
category, Congress is capable of cutting 
meaningfully. But even the most reckless 
proposals for further defense cuts are small 
by comparison to the structural deficits the 
nation now runs. 

The upshot is that massive domestic inter- 
ventions of the sort that Wilson School sem- 
inars studied and devised over the last quar- 
ter century have long since become extinct. 
For evidence, consider this month's long- 
awaited drug policy. Backed by overwhelm- 
ing political momentum, the Administration 
and Congressional negotiators labored all 
year, scoured the budget for extra cash, and 
finally gave birth to—what?—$2.2 billion in 
additional spending, a mouse in the context 
of a $1.1 trillion budget. By contrast, the 
CETA program of the '70s was a $10 billion 
program in unadjusted dollars, roughly 
three times the total spending on today's 
consensus crisis problem. 

This bind is not going to loosen; if any- 
thing, it will tighten in the decades ahead. 
Even though flattened spending and contin- 
ued economic growth will gradually grind 
down the annual deficit, the brakeless loco- 
motive of entitlement spending hurtles on. 
The demands of Social Security, Medicare, 
civil service and military pensions, and 
other open-ended obligations will continue 
to eat up any spare cash that restraint els- 
where might produce. 

Reform is not in prospect. Congress' most 
recent foray into the field produced an ex- 
pansion of benefits for the elderly, who are 
now the country's wealthiest age group. The 
catastrophic health legislation of 1988—a 
title that has beome more apt with time— 
had one virtue, in that for the first time the 
elderly were to finance their own benefit. As 
we meet, Congress is ín headlong retreat on 
this point and, incredibly, is considering 
paying for the bill by yet another payroll 
tax increase on the working-age population. 

Capitol Hill Democrats dream of income 
tax increases, but even if obtainable this 
would be no answer. Income tax hikes large 
enough to fund deficit reduction plus do- 
mestic initiatives would be self-defeating, 
economically and at the polls. Tax indexing, 
a fundamental triumph for governmental 
integrity, has ended stealth“ tax increases, 
and closed another door to federal expan- 
sionism. 

A rising fraction of the money Washing- 
ton does have is provided by the aforemen- 
tioned payroll tax. All of its proceeds are 
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being spent currently; its “trust funds" are 
untrustworthy; in fact, they are mythical. 
Sometime in the '90s, when it becomes ap- 
parent that this most regressive of all taxes, 
aiready the biggest tax payment for a ma- 
jority of Americans, is providing zero securi- 
ty to its payors, that there is no real money 
in the drawer, the next tax revolt will occur. 

Payroll tax relief may be accompanied by 
some moderation of entitlement spending. 
but on a net basis the fiscal noose will prob- 
ably tighten another notch. Creative federal 
service eventually could reduce to designing 
the ideal check-writing software. 

Already the effects are showing up. For- 
eign assistance spending. Congress’ other 
pet target, is a post-war lows. After deduct- 
ing payments to the most favored nations of 
Israel and Egypt. Washington has virtually 
nothing left for the rest of the world. Japan 
hàs surpassed us in foreign aid spending. 
President Bush's recent trip to Eastern 
Europe underscored the fact that the cup- 
board is essentially bare; and that any ro- 
mantic encounters between the U.S. and 
East Bloc freedom-seekers are likely to be 
Dutch treat. 

Richard Fisher, a bright young Texan, 
left government after distinguished service 
in the Carter administration for what he 
found the more stimulating arena of capital 
management. He recently commented that 
[Tine federal government . . . is effective- 
ly a poorly run business and, like any busi- 
ness suffering under the weight of anemic 
cash flow and excessive contingent liabil- 
ities, its influence is waning." 

The public policy marketplace began to 
react even before most people in Washing- 
ton were alert to their predicament. The 
first and most interesting sign was the re- 
emergence of state governments. To an 
extent, Reagan policies aimed at devolving 
power to the states were responsible, but 
Congress thwarted or diluted most of these. 
In truth, the change was more de facto than 
de jure. 

Across the board, states have reclaimed 
the policy initiative. They are innovating, 
reforming, regulating and, yes, taxing and 
spending in ways that Congressional liberals 
can only envy. The new Bush drug policy, it 
turns out, calls in actuality for two to three 
times more new spending by states and lo- 
calities than by what we used to call Uncle 
Sugar. 

In a striking political development, mem- 
bers of Congress are reversing the tradition- 
al career path by leaving Washington and 
running for state offices. Liberal Democrats 
whose undergraduate dreams were of life- 
long prominence in D.C. are bailing out for 
statehouses where there is still a chance to 
flex their social engineering talent. Here in 
New Jersey, James Florio ís making his 
second escape attempt against, I would note, 
another Congressman. 

The states' resurgence does not even stop 
at the water's edge. In trade, the State and 
Commerce Departments frequently find 
themselves spectators to bilateral dealmak- 
ing by governors. You may be intrigued by 
the fact that, as of this year, more states are 
maintaining field offices in Tokyo than in 
Washington. Kentucky has recently floated 
an $80 million bond issue in Japan, yen-de- 
nominated. 

Lets suppose for a moment that these 
trends can be arrested. Maybe a real implo- 
sion of the Soviet empire will produce a 
‘peace dividend" well beyond the cuts of 
the last five years. Maybe the boom of the 
'80s will become even louder in the middle- 
aged, productive, high-income '90s. Maybe 
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Washington will summon the courage to 
bell the entitlements cat and come into 
some "mad money" once again. Will it make 
a difference? Will central government 
become central again? 

I think not. Still bigger forces are taking 
us elsewhere. 

Let's start, as great trends usually do, in 
the world of ideas. Robert Heilbroner, who 
wrote to my generation of students on the 
merits of Maoism, now writes that "The 
contest between capitalism and socialism is 
over: capitalism has won. "Earlier, Jean 
Francois Revel had commented from 
France, “Anymore, when we want a Marxist 
for a debate over here, we have to import 
one from an American university.” 

By the '90s, Comintern convention plan- 
ners will be down to a choice between 
Havana, Pyongyang. and Albania—if the 
meeting is still held at all. 

The wholesale rout of Marxism as a credi- 
ble economic theory has its greatest impor- 
tance, of course, for those enslaved millions 
who have endured its practice. But the be- 
havior of free nations will be affected as 
well. 

Even before the abandonment of central 
planning by the East Bloc, Western govern- 
ments were rearranging their policies away 
from central planning. The American tax 
rate cuts of 1981 and 1986 touched off a fu- 
rious round of modeling which has now seen 
55 countries reduce their top rates, and only 
two raise them, since 1984. 

Privatization of parastatal industry is now 
the rage worldwide. Many LDCs are moving 
even faster than the multilateral lenders, 
who underwent their own conversion earlier 
in the decade, prod them to move. 

In Jamaica, a devoted Socialist left office 
in defeat as the decade opened, and re- 
turned to power as a capital-chasing priva- 
tizer, all within an eight-year period. In 
Latin America, the acknowledged revolu- 
tionary doctrine is the populist capitalism of 
Hernando DeSoto, who castigates both 
“rightist” oligarchs and would-be Marxist 
dictators in favor of property rights and 
free economic entry for the masses. 

It is not necessary to believe, with the 
author of this year’s most provocative essay, 
that we have reached the “end of history” 
and a permanent worldwide victory for lib- 
eral ideals and consumerism. 

It suffices to note that American policy 
will be constrained against retrogression by 
the emulation, and the competition, of a 
world scrambling to create incentives and 
private sector growth, through reduced stat- 
ism. It is awkward to accept a standing ova- 
tion while unstringing the instrument with 
which you performed. 

Finally, as my Hudson Institute colleague 
George Gilder has depicted in a brilliant 
new book, technology, led by microelectron- 
ics, is irresistibly pulling decisions: down- 
wards and outwards from central authori- 
ties of all kinds. Capital is able to evade and 
escape the clutches of the state, It already 
moves to international commerce in 
amounts rivaling the annual U.S. federal 
budget every day. 

An economy more creatively destructive 
than Schumpeter ever envisioned dissolves 
and reforms industries faster than govern- 
ment can regulate them. More and more, 
governments are regulated by business: the 
Chinese are more at risk from disinvestment 
and curtailed tourism than from any sanc- 
tion George Bush could impose. 

Natural resources and geographic posi- 
tion, the main historic objectives for which 
mighty central power has been assembled 
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and employed, are less and less relevant to 
the production of wealth. A silicon chip is 1 
percent raw material, 99 percent mental 
input. Barren rocks off the Asian mainland, 
half a globe from their biggest markets, now 
house the earth's most dynamic economies. 

As one totalitarian state after another has 
learned, their essential power to atomize so- 
ciety and isolate their population is ineffec- 
tive before the arsenals of faxes, phones, 
and modems that now enable humans every- 
where to reach each other, within and 
across national boundaries. 

In this world, attempts to reconstruct 
greater central authority will wash down- 
stream against an overwhelming current. 
Paul Johnson has observed that "scientific 
genius, for good or for ill, impinges on hu- 
manity far more than any statesman or war- 
lord." The science of the late 20th Century 
impinges against the statesman and against 
the warlord on behalf of the small, the 
nimble, the decentralized, the private. 

The great Senator Hubert Humphrey did 
not study at the Wilson School but, for his 
era, he received roughly equivalent training. 
He was a pharmacist, and it has been said 
that he thought of government as pharma- 
cy, a process of prescription dispensed by 
the wise and compassionate. 

Senator Humphrey would have been a 
frustrated pharmacist in the Washington of 
today and tomorrow. But, happily, room for 
active and creative government service will 
remain for those with different role models. 

Churchill, describing the non-stop activ- 
ism of the first Gladstone government, 
called it the “Golden Age, when Liberalism 
was still an aggressive, unshackling force." 

In this framework of "aggressive unshack- 
ling" lies the continued viability of govern- 
ment in an age of liberalism more golden, 
because it is global, than Churchill imag- 
ined. Active policies that liberate, enable, 
and empower individuals will be needed and, 
I think, demanded. 

To cite only a few examples, centralized 
action is needed to create the liberating in- 
frastructure of the era ahead. Fiberoptic 
cable, connecting every home and work- 
place, will be the REA and the interstate 
highways of the next century, unleashing 
individual potential in massive degree. The 
digital network, a revolutionary force multi- 
plier for small units of all kinds, must first 
be created by the standardization, deregula- 
tion, and perhaps direct investment of the 
federal government. 

An entire empowerment agenda of vouch- 
ers, private ownership, and free choice 
awaits enactment. The federal goverment 
should forget about micromanagement in 
areas like education and transportation, and 
attack the R&D deficiency that impedes 
adoption of new technologies. At less than 
$50 per employee, education invests in R&D 
only 1 percent of the average for all busi- 
ness, and 1/600th the investment of high- 
tech businesses. Instead of wasting billions 
on urban mass transit in an increasingly 
suburban society, the federal government 
could fund hardware and software develop- 
ment aimed at maximizing the efficiency of 
the national transportation system. 

Enormous opportunity awaits the policy- 
makers who can bring off sensible risk man- 
agement over the obstruction of the pop sci- 
entists, the Luddites, and the "I've got 
mine" lobby. The farcical but damaging 
cases of cyclamates and Alar could be trivial 
compared to the errors of which the current 
policy process is capable: global warming, 
for all we know now, may be the Piltdown 
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Man or cold fusion" of its day, but we may 
spend billions before we undiscover“ it. 

Our educational shortcomings notwith- 
standing, the Americans of coming years 
will be the best educated, best informed, 
and technologically most powerful individ- 
uals the world has known. 

These Americans will be less and less 
prone to be herded into unions, political 
parties or other group identities for the con- 
venience of experimenting  paternalists. 
They will make their own decisions with de- 
clining guidance from government at any 
level. Government that sees these citizens 
not as objects of therapy but as persons of 
innate dignity, will be relevant government. 
Government that measures its success by 
the scarcity, not the annual increase, of its 
dependent clients, can still be active govern- 
ment. Government that constantly searches 
for ways to attract, liberate and incentivize 
human talent will be successful government. 

A leading Democratic pollster recently 
emerged from a series of focus groups to 
say, "[Pleople were not expressing pro- or 
anti-Washington views. They just don't 
care. Washington is not a factor in their 
consciousness." He had glimpsed the future. 

Thomas Mann once declared that, funda- 
mentally, the life of men has nothing to do 
with politics. But, at levels beneath the 
metaphysical, 20th Century man has had 
everything to do with politics. Government 
has, for a large share of mankind, been ines- 
capable. This has been, in Paul Johnson's 
phrase, the century of the career politician. 

Secretary of State George Schultz once 
said to a few of us that he sometimes felt 
like the ant on a log in a rushing river. He 
said, "The ant runs and runs, believing he is 
rolling the log, But he’s really just running 
to stay out of the creek." 

In Kurt Vonnegut's Jailbird, he proposed 
that the Presidential limousine be outfitted 
with one of those toy plastic steering 
wheels, to remind whoever was President 
that he could only pretend to drive. 

These are not the images I wish for feder- 
al government in our country, nor the ones 
I foresee for graduates of this school. 

But if Washington is to avoid irrelevance, 
and an aeon of Augusts, it will be because 
its oncoming leadership brings great creativ- 
ity and due humility to the task of aggres- 
sively unshackling" the energies of free 
beings everywhere.e 


THE WE THE PEOPLE... BICEN- 
TENNIAL PROGRAMS ON THE 
CONSTITUTION AND BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


è Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, one 
of the most important things we can 
give our children is an understanding 
of the fundamental principles on 
which our Nation was founded. The 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights are 
the cornerstones of our Nation. These 
documents outline both our freedom 
and our responsibility. The Constitu- 
tion is a living document—it depends 
on educated citizens to understand 
and interpret it, and to safeguard it 
against those who wish to restrict lib- 
erty. 

In New Jersey, Alan Markowitz and 
Margaret Hayes are leading the effort 
to educate our children about the Con- 
3titution. As coordinators of the “We 
the People . . . Bicentennial Programs 
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on the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights,” they have volunteered their 
time and energy to help children learn 
about their precious legacy. 

This program includes the national 
bicentennial competition, its noncom- 
petitive program, Congress and the 
Constitution, and the national histori- 
cal pictorial map contest in congres- 
sional districts. Thousands of New 
Jersey school children have taken part 
in these innovative programs that 
mark the bicentennial of the Constitu- 
tion. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in 
commending Dr. Markowitz, Ms. 
Hayes and the many other volunteers 
who are helping our children to learn 
more about the rights and responsibil- 
ities of democracy.e 


BUDGET SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 


e Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I 
hereby submit to the Senate the latest 
budget scorekeeping report for fiscal 
year 1990, prepared by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office in response to 
section 308(b) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as amended. This 
report was prepared consistent with 
standard  scorekeeping conventions. 
This report also serves as the score- 
keeping report for the purposes of sec- 
tion 311 of the Budget Act. 

This report shows that current level 
spending is under the budget resolu- 
tion by $3.5 billion in budget author- 
ity, and over the budget resolution by 
$4 billion in outlays. Current level is 
under the revenue floor by $5.2 billion. 

The current estimate of the deficit 
for purposes of calculating the maxi- 
mum deficit amount under section 
311(a) of the Budget Act is $114.6 bil- 
lion, $14.6 billion above the maximum 
deficit amount for 1990 of $100 billion. 

The report follows: 

U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, February 5, 1990. 
Hon. JIM SASSER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The attached report 
shows the effects of congressional action on 
the budget for fiscal year 1990 and is cur- 
rent through February 1, 1990. The esti- 
mates of budget authority, outlays, and rev- 
enues are consistent with the technical and 
economic assumptions of the 1990 Concur- 
rent Resolution on the Budget (H. Con. Res. 
106). This report is submitted under section 
308(b) and in aid of section 311 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act, as amended, and 
meets the requirements for Senate score- 
keeping of section 5 of S. Con. Res. 32, the 
1986 First Concurrent Resolution on the 
Budget. 

This is my first report on the second ses- 
sion of the 101st Congress. There has been 
no action that affects the current level of 
spending or revenues. 

Sincerely, 
RoBERT D. REISCHAUER. 
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CBO WEEKLY SCOREKEEPING REPORT FOR THE U.S. SENATE, 
101ST CONGRESS, 2D SESS., AS OF FEB. 1, 1990 


[In billions of dollars | 
Budget 

Current m s. E buen level 

ee On Res: tesolution 

Fiscal year 1990 

Budget authority 1,325,9 1.3294 35 
Outlays 1,169.2 1,165.2 40 
Revenues. tem 1,060.3 1,065.5 $2 
Debt subject to limit 2.9589 3422.7 163.8 
Direct loan obligations 18.1 193 2 
Guaranteed loan commitments, 1147 107.3 14 
Deficit 1146 * 100.0 "146 


‘The current level represents the estimated revenue and direct spending 
effects (budget authority and outlays) of all legislation that Congress has 
enacted in this or sessions of sent to the President for his approval 
and is consistent with the technical and economic assumptions of H. Con Res 
268 In addition, estimates are included of the direct spending effects for all 
enlitlement or other mandatory programs requiring annual appropriations under 
current law even though the appropriations have not been made. The current 
level of debt subject to limit reflects the latest U.S. Treasury information on 
public debt transactions. In accordance with Sec. 102(a) of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Reaffirmation Act (101 Stat, 762) " 
current level deficit amount compared to the maximum deficit amount does no! 
include asset sales 

in accordance with section 4 0 of the Congressional Budget Act, as 
amended. Maximum deficit amount 

a Current level plus or minus MOA 
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SESS., SENATE SUPPORTING DETAIL, FISCAL YEAR 1990 
AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEB. 1, 1990 


in millions of dollars] 


Budget 


authority Revenues 


Üullays 


L Enacted in previous sessions: 
Revenues 
Permanent appropriations 
and tust funds 
Other legislation, 
Offsetting receipts 


1,068,600 


954,917 
539.255 
- 237,825 


191.226 
638,374 566 
-233138 


Total. enacted in previous 
sessions 


1,356,347 1,195,862 1.069.166 


I. Enacted this session 
IN. Continuing resolution authority 
IV Conference agreements ratified 
by both Houses k " 
V. Entitlement ‘authority and other 
mandatory adjustments required 
to conform with. current (aw 
estimates in budgel resolution 
Salaries of judges 2 
Payment to pom officers” 
retirement tund 4 
Judicial survivors’ annuities 
fund 3 -3 
Fees and expenses of wil- 
nesses.. 2 
Justice assistance 4 
Fisherman's guaranty fund ] 
Administration of territories i 
Firefighting adjustments 
Federal unemploymen! 


Speci 
* Py p trust 


Vane imptovement pro- 
ram trust fund- 7 7 
3! payment to railroad 
retirement 1 l 
Retirement. pay and medical 
benefits 


Supplemental security income 263 263 
Special benefits, disabled 

coal miners. 21 
gi to States for Medic- 


Payments to health care 
trust funds . 
om support payments to 
States 84 84 
panel 10 States tor AFDC 
work programs 15 15 
Payments to States tor ° 
toster care 83 
Health professions student 
loan insurance fund 25 7 
Guaranteed student loans 175 
College — and academ: 
ic facilites loans 3 3 
Rehabelitation services 79 
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SESS., SENATE SUPPORTING DETAIL, FISCAL YEAR 1990 
AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEB. 1, 1990— Continued 


in milions of doflars] 


Budget 


authority Revenues 


Outlays 


Payments to widows and 
heirs in [MI 
Reimbursement to. the rural 
electrification fund 111 Hi 
Dary indemnity program M. (*) 
Conservation reserve pro- 
gram 720 
Special milk program 2 
Food stamp program 800 
Child nutrition programs n 
Federa! crop insurance cor 
poration fund 0) 
Apncultute cedit insurance 
tund 


Rural housing msurance fund 0) 
Rural communication devel- 

opment fund. t 
Payments fo the farm credit 

system financial assist 

ance corporation 2 
Coast Guard retired pay 17 
Payment to civil senace re- 

emen 
Government payments tor 

aonuitants o -3 ? 
Readjustment benefits 62 
Compensation 


(84) 


Pensions 62 
Burial benefits... 4 
Loan guaranty revolving fund 238 238 
Disaster relel 


Total entitlement authority 


Vi. Adjustment fot Economic and 
Technical Assumptions 


26,763 
level as ol 


8,900 


Total current 
1.325.905 


1,329,400 


1.169.160 
1,165.200 


1,060,266 
1,065,500 


Amount remaining 
Over budget resolution 
Under budget resolution 


3980 .. 


3495 5,234 


* Less than $500 thousand 


Notes —Numbers may not add due to rounding Amounts shown in 
parenthesis are interfund transactions that do not add to totals @ 


PEGGY SAY’S LONG ORDEAL 


e Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, it 
has been nearly 5 years since the chief 
Middle East correspondent for the As- 
sociated Press was abducted in Leba- 
non. Since his kidnaping in March 
1985, Terry Anderson—and his family 
and friends—have endured immeasur- 
able pain and suffering. 

The January 1990 edition of Ken- 
tucky Living contains an article that 
all my colleagues should read. Entitled 
"Peggy Say's Long Ordeal,” it provides 
keen insight into the tireless efforts of 
Terry Anderson's sister. Mr. President, 
Peggy Say has done an exceptional job 
in keeping the faith: She has been de- 
scribed as a virtual cne-woman diplo- 
matic unit working to win the release 
of the hostages and to keep their 
plight in the public consciousness. 

When asked if Terry Anderson knew 
of his sister’s efforts, Marcel Fontaine, 
a former French hostage and the last 
person known to have seen him alive, 
replied: 

He Knows absolutely what you're doing 
and you are his hope for freedom. He knows 
that as long as you are out there, he's not 
going to be forgotten. 
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I think it is important for all Ameri- 
cans to know that Congress—indeed, 
America—has not forgotten our citi- 
zens held captive abroad. In his State 
of the Union Address, President Bush 
reaffirmed our commitment to their 
release: "Our hearts go out to our hos- 
tages—our hostages who are ceaseless- 
ly on our minds and in our efforts.” 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
on Peggy Say appear in the RECORD so 
that all my colleagues may read of her 
heroic efforts. 

The article follows: 


PEGGY Say’s LONG ORDEAL 


(By Gary Luhr) 

Peggy Say has a fantasy about what it will 
be like when her brother, Terry Anderson, 
is finally released by the Lebanese terrorists 
who have held him hostage for almost five 
years. "The house is going to be clean, the 
clothes are going to be packed (and) I'm 
going to get out of here before the press 
gets to me,” she says. “The reality,” she 
quickly adds, is it's probably going to come 
at the worst of times.” 

As if times could get any worse than the 
last five years have been. Any worse than 
the more than 1,750 days (longer than any 
other hostage has been held) since her 
brother was abducted at gunpoint on March 
16, 1985. Any worse than the emotional 
roller coaster she has endured, soaring 
every time there is news, even rumors, of ac- 
tivity that could lead to her brother's re- 
lease, and plunging again every time the 
hoped for result failed to materialize. 

Five years of anger laced with hope, of 
courage tempered by frustration. Five years 
in which she has become, as the New York 
Times described her, a virtual one-woman 
diplomatic unit working to win the release 
of the hostages and to keep their plight in 
the public consciousness." The only thing, 
one imagines, that could make her life 
worse would be evidence that her brother 
had died or been executed by his captors. 

That possibility is one she refuses to con- 
cede for now; not for Anderson or the seven 
other Americans and five other hostages im- 
prisoned, presumably in Beirut. So strong is 
her belief that last year she bought the 
house next door to her own home near 
Cadiz in Western Kentucky. She expects 
Anderson to stay here, at least for a time, 
after he is released. 

Until then she will continue to write and 
travel and speak out in her brother's behalf 
to anyone who will listen. She sat with rela- 
tives of other hostages across from Presi- 
dent Reagan in the White House. She has 
been to the Middle East and other countries 
seeking help from anyone who might be 
able to influence her brother's captors. She 
is a persistent presence in Washington, 
where she makes the rounds of foreign em- 
bassies and of Administration and congres- 
sional offices, keeping the pressure on offi- 
cials, whom she feels have forgotten about 
the hostages. She gives speeches and inter- 
views freely, though the demands for such 
are so great she has to use an answering ma- 
chine to screen telephone calls even when 
she is home. 

The Associated Press, for whom Anderson 
was Chief Middle East Correspondent when 
he was captured, pays her phone bills and 
travel expenses. She talks at least once a 
day with someone at AP headquarters in 
New York. “My phone number is posted 
right in front of their faces,” she says. “If 
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any hostage story comes on the line they 
are to call me.“ 

She and her husband, David, a self-em- 
ployed general contractor, moved to Ken- 
tucky in July 1988 to escape the public and 
media attention that had dogged them 
whenever they left their house in Batavia, 
NY. They had considered moving to Nash- 
ville to be near friends whom they some- 
times visited at the friends’ cottage on the 
backwaters of Lake Barkley. When they 
learned the cottage was for sale, they 
bought it. "People in New York and Wash- 
ington said, Why in the world did she move 
to Kentucky?' I guess they thought I had 
dropped off the end of the world or some- 
thing," she says. "Once they come down 
here, there's no more questions. You get out 
on the lake and look around and it doesn't 
get any prettier.” 

The lake and the coupie's 24-foot pontoon 
boat are a release from the daily demands of 
dealing with the hostage situation. For Say, 
it is a full-time job of answering mail, moni- 
toring news broadcasts, and maintaining 
contact with the families and friends of 
other hostages. 

"A lot of people have the perception that 
I'm in this alone. Far from it," she says. 
"The circle goes out and out. We have a 
mailing list of 2,000 people that, when any- 
thing happens, we notify. These are friends 
that have written for the whole four years, 
that have events (for the hostages) in their 
towns and everything." 

Still, she concedes, things sometimes get 
frantic even on the best of days. 

"You have to learn to go with that, you 
know—to be prepared. I can be doing the 
most mundane things and the phone will 
ring and it will be something in which the 
whole press goes nuts. You've got to be able 
to set everything else aside.“ 

She has two telephones, one for reporters 
and other outsiders and a private line on 
which only a handful of people can call. 
Both have long extension cords so she can 
move about the room as she talks. On a 
"quiet" day she might get a dozen calls. 
When something significant occurs, the 
phone rings continuously. 

"When anything happens," she says, ‘‘ev- 
erybody is hitting all of their contacts to try 
to find out what it is about (and) we are all 
frantically passing information to each 
other to come up with a coherent story." 

She spends at least two hours every day 
writing speeches, answering letters and dis- 
tributing postcards addressed to President 
Bush with pictures of the American hos- 
tages. To date more than 400,000 have been 
mailed. A television set in the corner of the 
living room stays turned to the Cable News 
Network, the volume kept just loud enough 
for her to stop working if she hears any 
news about the hostages. For more than a 
year after moving to Kentucky, she could 
only watch news on the three network sta- 
tions because she didn't have cable. Last 
fall, however, a satellite receiving dish was 
installed in the yard beside her home, a gift 
from the Kentucky Association of Electric 
Cooperatives and a fellow Western Ken- 
tuckian, former Governor Edward T. 
Breathitt. The association bought the dish 
and a year's worth of descrambled program- 
ming through Kentucky Telecommunica- 
tions, Inc. of Owensboro with the money it 
saved when Breathitt declined any honorar- 
ium for speaking at the group's annual 
meeting in Louisville last November. 

The nerve center of Say's crusade is a tiny 
office next to her bedroom where she has a 
small desk and a word processor. She uses it 
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to produce periodic newsletters for the 2,000 
people on her mailing list. She aiso uses it 
to write the letter she publishes in the 
Beirut press each October on her brother's 
birthday. The walls of the room are covered 
with pictures of Anderson and with newspa- 
per articles about his capture and captivity. 
“I get days when I just want to rip every- 
thing off the wall, I get so frustrated,” she 
“but I'm sure Terry feels that way 
too.“ 

Her own description of her brother and 
those of former hostages portray Anderson 
as in intense personality ill suited for coping 
with conditions the hostages must endure. 
He reportedly doesn’t know that his father 
and brother both died in 1986. He has never 
seen his four-year-old daughter. The ex- 
Marine, who served two tours of duty in 
Vietnam, sits chained and blindfolded in a 
roach-infested cell for all but 10 minutes 
every day. He has been likened to a caged 
animal, working off his frustration by doing 
as many as 600 push-ups a day and wearing 
out his socks from running in place. He has 
gone on hunger strikes and, on Christmas 
Eve 1987, he beat his head against the wall 
until blood ran down his face and he had to 
be subdued by one of the guards. Eventually 
he was allowed to make a videotape in 
which he told President Reagan he was 
tired and lonely and there was a limit to 
how long the hostages could last. 

Peggy Say is angry that the U.S. govern- 
ment hasn’t worked harder for the hos- 
tages’ release—that their lives have been, in 
her words, “devalued.” 

“This is a humanitarian issue and a 
human rights outrage," she declares. “This 
whole situation with these hostages, the in- 
justice from day one and the fact that we're 
still debating what we should do for them. I 
don't think anybody can say that if there 
were 100 involved there would be a debate. 

It was the government's willingness to ne- 
gotiate the release of 39 Americans aboard a 
TWA airplane hijacked to Beirut in June 
1985 that started her hostage crusade. For 
three months after Anderson's capture, she 
had remained silent at the urging of the 
U.S. State Department. Publicity, she was 
told, would only prolong her brother's 
ordeal. But when she saw the government 
was willing to ignore its non-negotiation 
policy for the hijack victims, she went on 
the Cable News Network to remind people 
there were then 46 hostages, not 39. There 
followed a nearly non-stop series of appear- 
ances on news broadcasts and at public 
forums that continued until November 1986, 
when the country learned that the govern- 
ment had tried to sell arms to Iran in ex- 
change for the hostages' release. 

"Iran-contra was the Waterloo for us," 
she says. "It destroyed us. Destroyed any 
hope for the hostages for a long, long time. 
It's just now that the feelings are coming 
back with people. But for a solid year, 
nobody wanted to hear it." 

Critics attacked her on call-in shows and 
hate mail mounted from people who said 
she had forced the Administration to act ir- 
responsibly. “They continue to do that to 
this day," she says. They say, It's your 
fault. You made (the President) do some- 
thing he shouldn't have done. I really feel 
that they should be ashamed of themselves, 
trying to blame what they did on the hos- 
tage families. It's ridiculous.” 

Although she sent President Reagan a 
letter supporting his initiative, she spent 
the next year in self-imposed silence, some- 
thing she now regrets. 

“Our distaste for terrorists does not alter 
the fact that such people hold the keys to 
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our hostages' cells," she wrote in a New 
York Times column in November 1987. Her 
conviction that she is doing the right thing 
by speaking out was confirmed when she 
visited Marcel Fontaine, a former French 
hostage who had lived for a year with An- 
derson and the last person known to have 
seen him alive. She asked him if Anderson 
knew what she was doing and what he 
thought of it. Fontaine told her, “He knows 
absolutely what you're doing and you are 
his hope for freedom. He knows that as long 
as you are out there, he is not going to be 
forgotten." 

Despite such assurances, the job of keep- 
ing the hostages' plight in people's minds 
grows more difficult with every week they 
remain in captivity. Last year, she says, she 
approached writing her brother's annual 
birthday letter with “a terrible sense of fail- 
ure.“ 

“I keep thinking I don't have the energy 
to go through another year, and then we 
find out we can and we do. I think basically 
that’s what's gotten us through it." She 
credits her husband with helping her keep 
on fighting. People don't see David, and 
they have this picture of me as a cyclone 
woman that is going out and daring to argue 
with the government. They don't under- 
stand that it's with David's support that I 
can do this," she says. "If I had to come 
home and argue or fight about what I'm 
doing, I couldn't do it. He never knows when 
he comes in the house (but) that I might 
say I'm leaving for Damascus or I'm going 
to Florida for two or three days. I've got to 
know that I'm free to do that, that he's not 
going to give me a hard time." 

Since moving to Kentucky, her husband 
has been able to accompany her on more of 
her trips. "Im paranoid about flying 
anyway," she says, and it's just been easier 
for me when he goes with me. 

"My family, my friends, they all say that I 
haven't changed, yet I know in some ways 
that I have. I'll never look at the world in 
the same way again, that's for sure. There's 
been so many disillusionments.” 

She longs for the day she can resume life 
as she knew it before March 16, 1985. She 
was three weeks away from earning a social 
work degree at a community college in Flor- 
ida when her brother was abducted. She 
hopes to return to that field one day, yet 
she knows her present work won't be over 
until all of the hostages are home. 

"Every year you think surely this is going 
to be the year," she says. In the meantime, 
she sits at the kitchen table and asks her- 
self, "What do I have to say to people to 
make them care?"e 


HERBERT AND FLORENCE 
BROWN 


e Mr. REID. Mr. President, I have a 
friend named Jay Brown. I have had 
the privilege of knowing Jay for many 
years and have been fortunate to have 
him as a friend. Once I asked him who 
or what shaped him into the person he 
is, one so devoted to his family. Jay 


answered simply and quickly, my 
father.” 
Jay’s fathers name is Herbert 


Brown. He was born to Jewish Polish 
immigrants in 1914. With eight broth- 
ers and sisters, Herbert Brown was 
raised in New York City. 

Young Herbert had a simple child- 
hood. He learned reading, writing and 
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arithmetic at the New Utrecht School. 
From his parents and his synagogue 
he learned the ethics of his religious 
culture—the teachings of the Torah 
and the wisdom of the Talmud. 

The ancient words touched the 
young man, and he has spent his 
entire life as a living example of the 
integrity of faith. 

After graduating from high school, 
he took a job in a New York depart- 
ment store. At this place of employ- 
ment he met a young woman named 
Florence, and they were soon married. 

Together they made a Kosher home 
and raised one son, my friend Jay. 
Herbert Brown left the department 
store and opened his own business, a 
dry goods store in Brooklyn. 

Herbert Brown's store was open 6 
days a week, 9:30 a.m. to 9 p.m., except 
on Wednesdays when the store closed 
at 6 p.m. Herbert always worked when 
his store was open. Jay tells me it 
never occurred to his father to do oth- 
erwise. Burn out, stress, even tired 
were just not a part of Herbert 
Brown's vocabulary. 

Today, Herbert and Florence Brown 
have been married 50% years. Always 
together, they endured the inevitable 
hardships of life and wisely relished 
the good times. 

Mr. President, I know that even as 
member of this prestigious body I 
cannot legislate the kind of values 
Herbert Brown embodies. As edicts 
and demands, hard work, family, faith 
and honesty are nothing more than 
abstract and intangible words. Only by 
living example do these words gain 
weight and definition. 

However, here, on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate, I want to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and my 
fellow Americans the inspiration of 
the life of Herbert Brown. 

There is an old saying: By the fruit 
of the vine, one can judge the beauty 
of the tree.“ 

From my friend Jay I know and 
humbly respect the beauty of his 
father. Today as we grapple with ever 
increasing complexities, I am moved 
by the simplicity of one man’s honor, 
living life in accordance to the will of 
the God of his understanding, and 
how freely his life provides an exam- 
ple of inestimable value for us all.e 


THE HEALTH OBJECTIVES 2000 
ACT 


e Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague from 
Iowa [Mr. HARKIN] in cosponsoring 
the Health Objectives 2000 Act. 

For years we have known the chal- 
lenge is not only to cure or treat ill- 
ness, but that more should be done to 
prevent illness in our society. It is less 
painful, even painless some would 
claim, and it is certainly less expen- 
sive. This bill would help implement 
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the strategies developed by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. The 21 prior- 
ities the service has identified include: 
reducing tobacco use, reducing alcohol 
and other drug abuse, improving nutri- 
tion, increasing physical activity and 
fitness, detecting and controlling high 
blood cholesterol and high blood pres- 
sure, immunizing against infectious 
diseases, and others. 

There is a clear need in our Nation 
for a comprehensive national health 
care policy. The legislation we are in- 
troducing today puts in place a funda- 
mental component of such a policy. It 
creates and develops a partnership be- 
tween Federal, State and local health 
agencies and other groups to develop 
initiatives for preventing disease and 
illness. 

This legislation will help reduce 
health care costs. Expenditures for 
health care reached an estimated $544 
billion in 1988. This amounts to $2,235 
per person. Most of these funds pay 
for hospitalization and physician serv- 
ices. 

We are already beginning to see sup- 
port for preventive health programs in 
the private sector as more and more 
companies are incorporating preven- 
tive health services into their health 
benefit packages. It is time that the 
Federal Government encourage 
through the allocation of its resources 
a national preventive health initiative 
as a means of combating the escalat- 
ing costs of health care and improving 
the quality of life for millions of 
Americans.e 


ELMONT MEMORIAL HIGH 
SCHOOL MODEL UNITED NA- 
TIONS TEAM; ONLY UNITED 
STATES DELEGATION RECOG- 
NIZED AT WORLD COMPETI- 
TION IN THE HAGUE 


e Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to offer both congratula- 
tions and praise to the fine group of 
students from Elmont Memorial High 
School, in the Sewanhaka Central 
High School District, who this past 
January ranked at The Hague fourth 
best in worldwide Model U.N. competi- 
tion. Certainly an honor of high dis- 
tinction. One must also commend 
their adviser, Mr. Lee Marcus, and his 
assistant, Mrs. Elaine Murphy, for 
their continual dedication to the pro- 
gram. This is an opportunity to ap- 
plaud the excellence of these teachers 
and to demonstrate for all the ability 
of our students to meet the intellectu- 
al challenge and emerge victorious in 
the competitive international arena. 
As a former Ambassador to the United 
Nations I take special pride in such 
outstanding achievement by these stu- 
dents from New York State. 

After unprecedented sweeping victo- 
ries at the Georgetown University 
competition and their first national 
title earned at the 1988 Harvard Uni- 
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versity competition, this group of tal- 
ented young men and women earned 
an invitation to the Model U.N. world 
finals at The Hague. The generosity of 
the Elmont community allowed the 
students to raise the funds necessary 
for the long journey to The Hague. As- 
signed to represent the island nation 
of Mauritius, recognition was given to 
these delegates for excellence in accu- 
rate representation of the country's 
policies, demonstration of consensus 
building, negotiating and leadership 
Skills, responsible use of rules of proce- 
dure, knowledge of the issues, and ef- 
fectiveness in speechmaking. It is no 
wonder that this team of future diplo- 
mats emerged with honorable men- 
tion, earning the title of fourth in the 
world in this most spirited competi- 
tion. 

Team members included Aly Kayne, 
Jennifer Lindbom, Nataly Gross, 
Glenn Hanna, Jaya Baloo, Ace Garcia, 
Jennifer Hili, Hussein Rachid, Moni- 
que Rahimi, John Gazzola, Diane 
Beasley, and Gary Nelson.e 


NISSAN'S “DREAM” AD 


e Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I was 
extremely distressed to learn that, 
during television coverage of the 
Super Bowl a couple of Sundays ago, 
Nissan premiered an advertisement 
that seems to promote irresponsible 
driving. 

The Nissan 300ZX is first shown 
fleeing at high speed from a motorcy- 
cle. Gaining velocity, the Nissan 
eludes the bike whereupon a race car 
picks up the chase. The 300ZX contin- 
ues to accelerate, hurtling ever faster 
and faster, until it once again outguns 
its challenger. Pursuit is engaged a 
final time—this time by a jet. Still, the 
Nissan revs higher and higher, until it 
pulls away from the plane. Based on 
the number of revolutions per minute 
displayed on the tachometer, it is esti- 
mated the 300ZX reaches a speed in 
excess of 150 miles per hour in the last 
seconds of the advertisement. 

Nissan claims the commercial is 
merely a fantasy. Try telling that to 
the families of the two Virginia men 
who went out of control at high speed 
in a 1990 ZX and collided with an on- 
coming truck. 

One can certainly appreciate the 
need for creative license by advertisers 
whose goal is to sell products. A prob- 
lem arises, however, when television is 
used to promote not only a product, 
but, unintentionally, a mode of behav- 
ior that can result in tragedy. High 
speed automobile crashes are a major 
cause of death and injury on our high- 
Ways. 

The message conveyed by Nissan's 
advertisement is unmistakable: Driv- 
ing at high speeds is an enjoyable ex- 
perience, which can be achieved in this 
car. As a strong supporter of legisla- 
tion to require greater automobile pas- 
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senger safety, I firmly believe that the 
message of this commercial is one that 
manufacturers ought not be sending 
to consumers. 

The costs of reckless driving in lives 
and human suffering are tremendous. 
Furthermore, the skyrocketing costs 
of the medical care necessitated by 
high speed accidents are increasingly 
being paid for by the taxpayer. This 
fact disturbs me greatly. To address 
this situation, I am sponsoring the Na- 
tional Highway Fatality and Injury 
Reduction Act, S. 1007, legislation to 
encourage States to approve laws re- 
quiring the use of seat belts and mo- 
torcycle helmets. 

But Government alone can not solve 
this problem. We must encourage a 
safety ethic among our citizens. Adver- 
tisements like Nissan's only frustrate 
our efforts here in Congress to focus 
greater attention on this issue. 

Networks sell commercial air time 
during the Super Bowl at an enormous 
premium. I am sure Nissan invested 
great amounts of money, time, and 
effort into effectively bringing its car 
to the attention of a vast audience, but 
I would urge the company to find 
some other way to promote its prod- 
uct. 

Today I have written to the chair- 
man of Nissan Motors Ltd. to express 
my dismay over this matter. The In- 
surance Institute for Highway Safety 
has done much to bring this matter to 
the public's attention, and along with 
several other groups, is also urging 
Nissan to withdraw the ad. I ask that 
material provided to me by the Insti- 
tute appear in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The material follows: 


{Insurance Institute for Highway Safety] 


“BUILT FOR THE HUMAN Race"—But NOT FOR 
HIGH-SPEED CRASHES; NISSAN COMMERCIAL 
Touts SPEED—DISREGARDS HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 


ARLINGTON, VA, January 22, 1990.—A 
Nissan commercial scheduled to air during 
the Super Bowl on Sunday "irresponsibly 
promotes excessive speed and exhibits a bla- 
tant disregard for public safety," says Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway Safety President 
Brian O'Neill. The Institute is joined by 18 
medical, insurance, and law enforcement 
groups (see attached list) in asking Nissan 
to withdraw the ad. 

O'Neill says he and others in the public 
health and safety community question 
whether Nissan's advertising tagline, Built 
for the Human Race, is true “or whether 
Nissan's 300ZX Turbo model in particular is 
built simply to race, without regard for 
human safety at all." The Institute is asking 
Nissan "to live up to the company tagline 
and build cars for the human race" by 
equipping all of its vehicles with state-of- 
the-art safety technology such as air bags. 

The commercial scheduled to air during 
the Super Bowl shows the Nissan 300ZX 
Turbo fleeing from a motorcycle, then from 
a race car, and finally from an airplane. The 
commercials chase scene involves the ZX 
going faster and faster until it reaches an 
estimated 150 mph in the final seconds of 
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the 60-second spot. O'Neill says “the only 
message in the commercial is, look how fast 
this car can go." And, he adds this is a very 
irresponsible message.“ 

“Nissan has been totally insensitive to the 
laws, goals, and hopes we have to improve 
the quality of life and safety on the road," 
adds General Robert McDermott, Chairman 
of USAA in San Antonio, Texas. 

The 300ZX Turbo has excessive speed ca- 
pability built into it, but it doesn't have ade- 
quate safety technology. “In particular it 
doesn't have air bags," O'Neill points out. 
"Virtually every other car in its class does, 
but the 300ZX Turbo doesn't." Only about 
five percent of all 1990 Nissans will be 
equipped with air bags, compared with 100 
percent of all Audis, BMWs, Mercedes, 
Porsches, Saabs, and Volvos. Among domes- 
tic automakers, Ford will put air bags in 
almost half of its 1990 models, and Chrysler 
will have this state-of-the-art technology in 
90 percent of its models. Meanwhile, Z Xs 
have automatic belt systems that are shown 
disconnected in sales brochures, even 
though there's a federal requirement that 
such belts be connected when they're dis- 
played. 

Nissan says the commercial is a fantasy 
having no “connection with real-world driv- 
ing situations." O'Neill counters that what 
isn't a fantasy at all—what’s all too real—is 
that people are dying in high-speed crashes 
involving Nissan ZXs." Research shows 
1985-87 ZXs with the fifth highest death 
rate among the 103 most popular cars on 
the road during 1986-88. 

Excessive speed is a serious safety prob- 
lem on U.S. highways. Travel speeds and 
motor vehicle deaths have increased dra- 
matically on rural interstates since speed 
limits were raised from 55 mph to 65 mph. 
"Excessive speed is a growing problem," 
O'Neill explains, "which is why Nissan's 
commercial promoting speed is so irrespon- 
sible. It's a much worse problem even than a 
single objectional ad. Nissan is running a 
print ad for the 300ZX Turbo that it cannot 
claim is a fantasy—it unabashedly touts 
high speed as the car's main attraction." 


STATEMENT OF BRIAN O'NEILL, PRESIDENT, 
JAN. 22, 1990 


When we at the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety hold a press conference— 
and we don't hold many—we hope to do it in 
order to hail a breakthrough in safety on 
the highway. But this isn't the case today. 
This is a press conference we'd rather not 
have to hold at all because it's about hitting 
a new low in car advertising. It's about a 
company that makes and markets cars by 
touting excessive speed, which we know con- 
tributes to highway deaths and injuries. 

Nissan plans to air during the Super Bowl 
this Sunday a new commercial for the 
300ZX Turbo model that's the worst exam- 
ple of an out-and-out speed ad we've ever 
seen. The tagline on Nissan advertising says 
this company's cars are built for the human 
race. But we in the public health and safety 
community question whether this is true or 
whether Nissan's 300ZX 'Turbo model in 
particular is built and promoted simply to 
race without regard of human safety at all. 
The ZX advertisement has only one mes- 
sage—look how fast this car can go. 

Promoting excessive and unsafe speed is 
irresponsible, and we have called this press 
conference to publicly ask Nissan to with- 
draw the ad. The time is overdue for Nissan 
to focus on safety—for Nissan to put air 
bags into the 300ZX Turbo, as has been 
done for competing models, and for Nissan 
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to begin promoting safety instead of speed 
in its advertising. 

Nissan excuses the new ZX ad by saying 
it's a fantasy. The company says it sees no 
"connection with real-world driving situa- 
tions." Let's look at the commercial now and 
see... 

Nissan claims this ad is a fantasy. But 
what isn't a fantasy at all—what's all too 
real is that people are drying in high-speed 
crashes involving this car. Just a short while 
ago, for example, two Virginia men were 
riding in a 1990 ZX when it went out of con- 
trol at high speed and slammed into an on- 
coming truck. The result is what you see in 
this photo—both men were killed. Even 
more recently, an earlier model ZX was 
being chased by a police car on a Virginia 
highway, hit a bump, went out of control, 
and sailed through the air—sort of like in 
Nissan's commercial—but, unlike the com- 
mercial, the real ZX then crashed into a fire 
truck. The car looked like this after the 
crash. And, unlike the driver in the commer- 
cial, the young man in this car didn't escape 
from danger by going fast—he died. 

These are just a couple of examples of the 
reality of high-speed crashes involving 
Nissan Z Xs. And to give you other perspec- 
tives on why we're asking Nissan to with- 
draw this ad, I'd like to introduce 

. .. Some of you here today may wonder 
whether we're simply bringing more atten- 
tion and publicity to this Nisssan ad, wheth- 
er we're making the ad itself a media event 
as Nissan wanted to do. Well, maybe so. But 
I don't think so, because the issue here in- 
volves more than just one irresponsible com- 
mercial. It involves Nissan's approach to 
safety in general as well as one car in par- 
ticular. Nissan's 1990 ZX is unlike virtually 
all of its direct competitors in that it doesn't 
have state-of-the-art occupant crash protec- 
tion like air bags, which are a must, espe- 
cially in high-performance cars. Instead, 
Nissan equips ZXs with vastly inferior de- 
tachable automatic belt systems. And then 
Nissan deliberately disconnects these belts 
for the company's fancy sales brochures, 
even though the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration requires the belts to 
be connected when they're displayed. 

Where is Nissan's commitment to safety? 
We estimate that only about five percent of 
all new Nissans sold this year will have air 
bags. In contrast, 100 percent of all Audis, 
BMWs, Mercedes, Porsches, Saabs, and 
Volvos will have air bags. On the domestic 
front, Ford will have air bags in almost half 
of its 1990 model cars. Chrysler will put this 
state-of-the-art safety technolgy into more 
than 90 percent of the cars it sells this year. 
And, in contrast to Nissan, responsible auto- 
makers are promoting safety in commercials 
like this one... 

... Where are Nissan's safety ads? We 
cannot find any—none at all. Is it because, 
as the Chrysler ad suggests, Nissan has 
nothing good to say about the safety fea- 
tures of its cars? We challenge Nissan to 
start engineering air bags into all of its cars 
and begin promoting safety instead of 
speed. And we ask the company to take the 
first step toward this today by withdrawing 
the Super Bowl commercial as well as all 
other speed-promoting ads. In short, we're 
asking Nissan to live up to the comany's tag- 
line and build cars for the human race. 

The following organizations have joined 
the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
in calling on Nissan and/or CBS to with- 
draw Nissan's commercial promoting exces- 
sive speed: 
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Advocates for Highway and Auto Safety, 
Aetna, Alliance of American Insurers, Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics, American 
Trauma Society, Center for Auto Safety, 
Consumer Federation of America, Epilepsy 
Foundation of America, and GEICO. Also, 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Kemper National Insurance Compa- 
nies, National Association of Governors’ 
Highway Safety Representatives, National 
Association of Independent Insurers, Na- 
tionwide Insurance Companies, National 
Head Injury Foundation, Professional In- 
surance Agents, Public Citizen, and USAA 
Group. 


SPEED Facts 

High speed was a factor in many of the 
47,093 motor vehicle deaths that occurred in 
1988 (25,700 occupant deaths in passenger 
cars). Speed increases not only the likeli- 
hood of crashes but also crash severity. 

Laws of physics dictate that, at high 
speeds, more destructive energy is involved 
in crashes so they are more severe. Crash 
forces increase with the square of the 
impact speed so that a crash occurring at 60 
mph is four times as severe as one occurring 
at half the speed, or 30 mph. 

The number of people injured per 100 
crash involvements increases from 40 when 
the estimated travel speed prior to the crash 
is 50 mph to more than 140 when the travel 
speed prior to the crash is 80 mph, based on 
a widely cited 1964 study of rural highway 
crashes. 

Increases in speed limits from 55 mph to 
65 mph on most rural interstate highways 
have led to higher travel speeds, including 
especially more drivers going 70+ mph. 
Higher speed limits have also caused a 20 to 
30 pecent increase in crash deaths on rural 
interstates where speed limits have been 
raised. 

Among all citations issued for traffic vio- 
lations in California, speeding convictions 
are the strongest predictors of future crash 
likelihood. 

The five 1985-87 model cars with the 
highest death rates among the 103 most 
popular cars on the road in 1986-88 were 
the Chevrolet Corvette, Chevrolet Camaro, 
Dodge Charger/Shelby, Ford Mustang, and 
Nissan 300ZX. 

INSURANCE INSTITUTE FOR 
HIGHWAY SAFETY, 
Arlington, VA, November 20, 1989. 

TAKASHI ISHIHARA, 

Chairman, Nissan Motor Company, Ltd., 
17-1 Ginza 6-Chome Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104 
Japan. 

Dear MR. IsHIHARA: According to the Wall 
Street Journal, Nissan Motors is back to 
basics: sex, speed" in car advertising. And 
it's disturbing. One ad in particular that 
your company is reportedly planning to 
debut during the Super Bowl in January 
shows a Nissan sports car speeding away 
from a motorcyclist, a racing car and, final- 
ly, a fighter jet. 

Glamorizing high speed is a wholly irre- 
sponsible approach to advertising. Higher 
travel speeds are already causing a substan- 
tial increase in deaths on U.S. highways. 
Now car companies like Nissan are making 
matters worse by using their ads to promote 
the view that high-speed travel is fun. In re- 
ality, high-speed travel adds to the problem 
of highway deaths and injuries. 

What's even more alarming is that the 
very car Nissan is touting in its new ad is 
the ZX Turbo. According to new Insurance 
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Institute for Highway Safety research, the 
300ZX has the fifth highest death rate 
among 103 popular cars (see attached 
report). The ZX is thus in a league with 
Corvettes and Camaros when it comes to oc- 
cupant deaths. It's one of the very worst. 

Yet you're planning to sell this car on na- 
tional television by emphasizing perform- 
ance and speed. This is an irresponsible ad 
that shouldn't even be seen. We ask you 
stop promoting excessive speed and per- 
formance that cause death and injury. We 
ask you to drop all plans to air this Turbo 
ad and similar ones. 

Sincerely, 
BRIAN O'NEILL, 
President. 
Nissan MOTOR Corp. IN U.S.A., 
January 5, 1990. 
Mr. BRIAN O'NEILL, 
President, Insurance Institute For Highway 
Safety, Arlington, VA. 

Dear Mr. O'NEILL: Your letter to Nissan 
Motor Company, Ltd. has been forwarded to 
my attention. 

We have reviewed the issues that you ex- 
pressed in your letter. Nissan and the Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway Safety share the 
belief that advertising communications 
should not encourage irresponsible or 
unsafe driving practices. Certainly, as a 
major marketer in the United States, Nis- 
san's interests are best served by presenting 
our products in a positive manner. 

Our 300ZX Turbo commercial is one of a 
series of TV commercials in our new Fanta- 
sy" advertising campaign which depicts the 
dreams of drivers. We do not believe that 
the Turbo Z commercial, or any of our fan- 
tasy commercials, encourage irresponsible 
driving practices. The futuristic Turbo Z 
commercial is so fanciful and farfetched 
that we see no confusion or connection with 
real-world driving situations. 

The wonderful thing about advertising is 
that everyone has an opinion, including the 
Wall Street Journal writer whose articles 
was the basis of your letter to Nissan. How- 
ever, we are confident that when you get à 
chance to actually see the imaginative 
Turbo Z commercial during the Superbowl 
on January 28th your feelings will be tem- 
pered from those formed by a newspaper de- 
scription. 

The American public respects and enjoys 
advertising that is intelligent and presents a 
message in an entertaining manner. They 
understand that good advertising can be an 
art form with its own poetry and sense of 
reality. This recognition of the good judge- 
ment and common sense of the American 
public is a point of view that you and your 
organization hopefully share with Nissan. 

Sincerely, 
R.R. HANNUM, 
Director, Marketing. 


INSURANCE INSTITUTE FOR HIGHWAY 


SAFETY, 
Arlington VA, January 12, 1990. 

Takashi Ishihara, 

Chairman, Nissan Motor Company, Ltd., 
17-1 Ginza 6-Chome Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104 
Japan. 

Dear MR. ISHIHARA: This is a followup to 
my previous letter (November 20, 1989) as 
well as a response to the insulting reply to 
that letter received today from R. R. 
Hannum, Nissan USA's Director of Market- 
ing (enclosed). 

I have already expressed the Institute's 
serious concern about the Nissan commer- 
cial planned for debut during the Super 
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Bowl. The basis of our concern is the fact 
that high speed travel on U.S. highways is a 
serious public health and safety problem, 
and advertising that glorifies speed can only 
add to this carnage. 

Since writing the first letter, I have seen 
the commercial in question as well as a print 
ad for the 300 ZX Turbo that has no pur- 
pose at all other than to glorify speed. We 
find both the print ad and the television 
commercial to be irresponsible and offen- 
sive. In fact, the commercial scheduled for 
the Super Bowl and the print ad (enclosed) 
are the worst examples of excessive speed 
promotion we at the Institute have ever 
seen. 

Nissan’s commercial portrays speed as a 
fantasy, but the reality is that the 1985-87 
models of the 300 ZX had the fifth highest 
death rate among more than 100 cars in the 
United States during 1986-88. The “chase 
scene" in Nissan's commercial is depicted as 
a dream, but the results of head and spinal 
cord injuries from high-speed crashes are a 
very real nightmare. 

At a time when American concern about 
highway safety is growing, Nissan's advertis- 
ing is totally inappropriate. It's especially 
inappropriate because, unlike virtually all 
competing models, the 300 ZX Turbo 
doesn't have state-of-the-art occupant crash 
protection technology such as air bags, a 
feature the U.S. safety community and most 
automakers consider a necessity in high-per- 
formance cars—cars like the Turbo ZX that 
will be driven at high speeds by motorists 
trying to live the fantasy portrayed in Nis- 
san's commercial. Unfortunately, far too 
many of these motorists trying to live the 
fantasy will end up, in reality, dead in a 
crash. 

We understand that a number of other or- 
ganizations interested in reducing highway 
deaths and injuries have contacted you 
about this matter. Further, we have con- 
tacted appropriate Standards and Practices 
officials at CBS to communicate our views. 

We urge you, once again and in the 
strongest possible terms, to withdraw both 
the print and television advertising. We fur- 
ther urge you to demonstrate safety leader- 
ship by building and promoting cars with 
state-of-the-art safety technology, instead 
of encouraging motorists to indulge in dan- 
gerous speed fantasies. 

Sincerely, 
Brian O'NEILL, 
Presidente 


JOHN HVASTA FINDS FREEDOM 


€ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, 41 years 
ago John Hvasta was arrested and im- 
prisoned in Czechoslovakia. He was ac- 
cused of espionage in behalf of the 
American Consulate General which I 
had established. Not only was he ar- 
rested, but brutally treated. 

He escaped from Leopoldov prison, 
spent 2 years hiding in the countryside 
and eventually made his way to free- 
dom via the American Embassy. 

Having been through this ordeal of 
fire and misery, he emerged a very 
fine, idealistic and decent human 
being. In this regard, I ask that an ar- 
ticle that appeared in the Washington 
Post on Saturday, February 3, 1990, 
concerning my old friend John Hvasta, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, Feb. 3, 1990] 


StovakK NATIVE COMES FULL CIRCLE ON VISIT 
HOME 


(By Yasmine Bahrani) 


Forty-one years ago, John Hvasta, a 
Slovak native and naturalized American citi- 
zen, was arrested and imprisoned in Czecho- 
slovakia by the hard-line Communist gov- 
ernment, which had just seized power. After 
escaping from prison 3% years later and 
hiding in haystacks and caves for two years 
more, he made his way back to the United 
States in 1954. 

Last month, buoyed by the changes 
sweeping through his native land and much 
of Eastern Europe, Hvasta, now 62 and an 
Oakton, Md., businessman, fulfilled a four- 
decade-old dream and returned to Czecho- 
slovakia just as Communist rule was ending 
there. 

Because his arrest and subsequent escape 
were later publicized in Czechoslovakia, and 
because his success as president of the 
public relations firm American Public Re- 
search Council, Hvasta became known to 
Czechoslovaks through interviews on Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe. 

“It's ironic. He was there at the inception 
of communism and I suppose he had to be 
there at the finish of Communist rule,” said 
his wife, Helen. J 

Hvasta was born in Miglesov in eastern 
Czechoslovakia and left for the first time a 
week after Adolf Hitler marched into 
Prague. Hvasta was 10 years old when his 
mother took him and his brother to New 
Jersey, where their father already had a job 
working for the Ballantine brewery. 

Hvasta is a tall, heavy-set, conservatively 
dressed man with bright eyes, glasses and 
evidence of a New Jersey accent. 

When he was 20 and an American citizen, 
Hvasta returned to Czechoslovakia as a stu- 
dent and was hired in Bratislava part-time 
by then U.S. Vice Consul Clairborne Pell, 
now a U.S. Senator from Rhode Island and 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Eight months later, Hvasta was 
arrested by the secret police and accused of 
being a U.S. agent and of photographing un- 
derground munitions factories.  Hvasta 
denied the charges and continues to deny 
them today. After a secret trial, the govern- 
ment sentenced him on June 1, 1949, to 10 
years, but he escaped after serving 3% years 
at Leopoldv prison. 

During this time Pell said he did what he 
could to gain the release of Hvasta. Pell said 
Hvasta “showed great bravery, he went 
through a crucible of fire." 

He and four other men fled Leopoldov 
after they were sent to mend holes in the 
wall surrounding their prison. On Jan. 2, 
1952, when the whistle signaled time to go 
inside, they stayed behind. They had no 
trouble pulling the new bricks from the wall 
they had just mended and wiggling through. 
They ran to a railroad embankment 250 
yards away where they hid until dark, then 
separated. 

Afterward, Hvasta made his way to a 
farmhouse and begged for help. The family 
hid him in a haystack and later in a cave 
that Hvasta described as “a grave." Each 
night, the farmer's wife or daughter would 
sing, and if she included a specific song, 
Hvasta knew it was safe to come out for 
food and exercise. 

After 21 months of hiding there, he made 
his way to the U.S. Embassy in Prague, 
where he hid for four months until he was 
officially expelled by the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment in February 1954. 
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When he arrived in time for a demonstra- 
tion last month in Bratislava, Hvasta was 
ushered to the podium. “It was a sight to 
see. A crowd of about 5,000 were gathered at 
the square, rejoicing each time a new con- 
cession was made by the Communists. This 
was a real revolution going on, it was excit- 
ing!" he said. 

Hvasta quickly notices how much things 
had changed at home when he was caught 
speeding toward Bratislava last month. He 
showed the Czechoslovak policeman his U.S. 
passport and explained that he was rushing 
to speak at an anti-government demonstra- 
tion. The policeman gave back the passport, 
saluted and said, 'Just watch for potholes. 
Give them hell.“ 

However, the home of dissident Lubomir 
Feldek, where Hvasta stayed, was watched 
by the secret police during most of his stay 
in Czechoslovakia. “We were meeting in the 
dugouts in the hallways. The secret police 
was still eavesdropping,” said  Hvasta, 
squeezing his brow into deep furrows. 

Hvasta told the story of how he and the 
family noticed a man shivering in the driv- 
er's seat of a car with the motor switched 
off. Olga Feldek, like her dissident writer 
husband Lubomir, knew that the man was 
watching their home. She went outside and 
approached the man and said. If you are 
watching that nothing happens to us, we 
are very grateful but I'm afraid you will 
freeze to death.’ Then she offered him 
coffee or tea. Finally he looked up and said, 
‘Some tea, please?“ He was there for sever- 
al more days. 

Hvasta said the struggle is not yet over for 
the Czechoslovak resistance movements of 
Civic Forum and Public Against Violence, 
even though after 40 years of hard-line rule, 
the Communist leadership relinquished 
power when Party Leader Milos Jakes re- 
signed Nov. 28. 

Hvasta said the coming spring elections 
are crucial. “If the Communists get 51 per- 
cent of the vote all will be lost!” 

Hvasta is planning a letter-writing cam- 
paign. He will ask Czechoslovak Americans 
to write to their relatives in Czechoslovakia 
and ask them not to vote Communist. 

Though Alexander Dubcek, then first. sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, exonerated 
him in 1969, the Czechoslovak government 
would not allow Hvasta to enter Czechoslo- 
vakia until 1986. 

Hvasta discovered that the resistance, far 
from being professional politicians, were pri- 
marily philosophers, environmentalists and 
literary critics who asked him basic ques- 
tions about U.S. politics and government. 
One request from members of Public 
Against Violence was for copies of the U.S. 
Constitution—preferably in Slovak. 

Hvasta and his wife, who is of Hungarian 
and Ukrainian descent, are active in the 
D.C. area Slavic community. But Helen 
Hvasta was concerned for her husband's 
safety on his trip. 

“I told him if he did go, he could stay 
there. That's how strongly I felt about it,” 
she said. He delayed his trip for several 
more days. "But his emotions won out. I 
suppose that was something he had to do," 
Helen Hvasta said. 

Last month, Hvasta was at Wenceslas 
Square in Prague, and messages of solidari- 
ty were read to the crowd from around the 
world. So I wrote a message on back of my 
calling card telling the people that they had 
the support of 6 million Czechoslovak Amer- 
icans, and then the man reading the mes- 
sages said, ‘Come up, come up!“ 

Hvasta climbed up to the podium and 
spoke to the crowd. That was when he 
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heard that the Communist government had 
relinquished its power. He was "elated be- 
cause that was the beginning of the steps, 
one after the other, which the Communist 
Party relinquished power," he said. 

While Hvasta believes communism crip- 
pled the country in the last 41 years, he still 
has faith in Czechoslovakia's potential. 
"Now, just as one whose leg was broken and 
needs to stand and walk on his own, all of 
the inhabitants under communism will have 
to walk on their own, without the crutches,” 
he said.e 


PROTECTING PANAMA'S 
TROPICAL FORESTS 


e Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, when I 
was in Panama last week I saw how 
desperately that country needs our 
help to get back on its feet after the 
devastating corruption and misman- 
agement of General Noriega. One sta- 
tistic that says more than perhaps any 
other is that over 30 percent of the 
labor force is unemployed. Without 
this aid to “jump-start” the Panamani- 
an economy, the economic and politi- 
cal instability that exists there will 
only get worse. 

One of the obvious consequences of 
that number of jobless people is that 
they are looking for any source of 
income anywhere they can find it, and 
one of the first casualties is the natu- 
ral environment. The scarcity of jobs 
and services has unleashed a flood of 
emigration of peasants toward the 
country's tropical forests, including 
three critical areas which are in immi- 
nent danger. They are the Amistad 
International Park which protects 
fragile watersheds which have the ca- 
pacity to generate 90 percent of Pana- 
ma's future energy needs, the "Darien 
Biosphere Reserve," and the water- 
sheds that directly feed the canal. Al- 
though these areas are theoretically 
under the protection of Panama's In- 
stitute of Natural Renewable Re- 
sources [INRENARE], that agency is 
totally bankrupt and unable to provide 
even the most basic protection. Gener- 
al Noriega confiscated its equipment 
and incorporated many of its staff into 
the Panamanian Defense Forces. 

These areas are being taken over by 
swarms of poachers, loggers, squatters, 
miners and looters. INRENARE esti- 
mates that 90 percent of the 70,000 
hectares of tropical forest that will be 
burned this year in Panama will be de- 
stroyed during the next 3 months of 
the dry season. 

Mr. President, this emergency aid 
package we are approving today will 
be used primarily for housing for dis- 
placed families, to spur investment 
and create jobs, and to train and equip 
civilian law enforcement personnel. I 
support that. But just as important is 
the immediate threat to these natural 
areas. For a few hundred thousand 
dollars we can give INRENARE the 
support it needs—equipment for forest 
rangers, trucks, canoes, fuel and 
radios—to protect the integrity of 
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these areas during the next crucial 3 
months. I strongly urge the Agency 
for International Development that 
will be administering these funds to 
designate up to $500,000 for these 
urgent needs.@ 


POSITIVE MOVEMENT IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


e Mr. PELL. Mr. President, South Af- 
rican President F.W. de Klerk has an- 
nounced that his government would 
release imprisoned African National 
Congress [ANC] leader Nelson Man- 
dela and other political prisoners and 
detainees, lift the bans and/or restric- 
tions on the ANC, the United Demo- 
cratic Front [UDF] and other anti- 
apartheid organizations, and remove 
certain regulations imposed under the 
nationwide state of emergency which 
has been in place since June 1986. I 
welcome President de Klerk’s an- 
nouncement. 

The steps that his government is 
proposing are a necessary prelude to 
the opening of negotiations for a 
peaceful end to apartheid. The South 
African Government must now move 
quickly to turn these proposals into re- 
ality, particularly the release of 
Nelson Mandela, to demonstrate with- 
out question that it is serious about 
achieving a democratic, united, and 
nonracial South Africa. 

For many months, the ANC, the 
UDF, and other antiapartheid organi- 
zations have been calling upon the 
South African Government to create 
the climate for negotiations. The step 
de Klerk outlined today will help to do 
this. However, they need to be comple- 
mented quickly by the termination of 
the state of emergency, the release of 
all political prisoners, and the repeal 
of all emergency regulations so that 
all South Africans, regardless of color 
or political persuasion, can have com- 
plete freedom of expression and asso- 
ciation. Then the stage will be set for 
negotiations to begin. 

This is a time of rising expectations 
in South Africa. Under de Klerk’s 
leadership, the South African Govern- 
ment has offered millions of black 
South Africans the prospect of an im- 
minent end to apartheid. The Govern- 
ment must now deliver. It must move 
quickly to open negotiations. It must 
be prepared to sit down at the bargain- 
ing table with genuine leaders of the 
black community in South Africa, not 
simply with those of its own choosing. 
And it must recognize that any viable 
solution to South Africa’s problem 
must fulfill the aspirations of black 
South Africans for full political rights 
and democratic freedoms and be based 
on individual, not group, rights. 

No doubt many factors have led the 
South African Government to move 
toward an end to apartheid. Surely 
one of these is pressure, both internal 
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and external. Now is not the time to 
release that pressure. We must wait 
and see whether the South African 
Government will deliver. We must be 
sure that the course President de 
Klerk has charted is irreversible and 
that the "new South Africa" that he 
calls for will be created by and for all 
South Africans.e 


UKRAINIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


€ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, 
after more than four decades of sup- 
pression, the ban on the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church, at long last, has 
been partially lifted. On December 1 
of last year, officials in the Ukrainian 
SSR announced that Ukrainian Catho- 
lics will be allowed to register their 
congregations. Since then, over 700 
congregations already have applied for 
registration. In the months leading up 
to this decision, over half of the 
Senate wrote individual letters to 
President Gorbachev calling for recog- 
nition of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church. I would like to take this op- 
portunity to commend my colleagues 
for their efforts on behalf of Ukraini- 
an Catholic believers. 

While permitting registration is an 
important step in the right direction, 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church still 
faces a struggle to achieve status as a 
full legal entity, particularly regarding 
the question of return of confiscated 
Church property. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full 
text of a February 1, 1990, Wall Street 
Journal article by Edward McFadden 
appear at this point in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. This article aptly and 
accurately describes the current status 
of the Ukrainian Catholic Church. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 1, 
19901 


IN UKRAINE, FAITH IN GOD—NOT IN 
GORBACHEV 


(By Edward McFadden) 


When the Soviet Council for Religious Af- 
fairs announced on Dec. 1 that Ukrainian 
Catholics would be allowed to register and 
"enjoy all the rights established by law for 
religious communities in the Ukrainian 
SSR," members of the long-banned church 
were justifiably unenthusiastic. Last week 
leaders of the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
gathered in the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion in Lvov, declared the church's dissolu- 
tion in 1946 null and void, and announced 
that the church would from that moment 
on function as a fully legal entity within the 
Soviet Union, 

The Ukrainian Catholics’ faith in God and 
lack of same in the Soviet system has led to 
a quiet revolution. 

The Ukrainian Catholic Church’s history 
began in 1596 through an agreement be- 
tween the Ukrainian Church of the Byzan- 
tine Rite and the Church of Rome in which 
the Ukrainian Catholics, also known as Un- 
lates, pledged allegiance to the papacy but 
kept their Byzantine liturgy, language and 
church hierarchy. Josef Stalin banned the 
church in 1946 through the socalled Synod 
of Lvov, which forcibly "self-dissolved" the 
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church and merged it with the Communist- 
backed Russian Orthodox Church. Uniate 
clergy who refused to surrender their alle- 
giance to Rome and become Russian Ortho- 
dox priests were sent to Siberia, All Uniate 
property was confiscated, most of it going to 
the Orthodox Church. 

Since then, many Ukrainian Catholics 
have practiced their faith in fields, forests 
or late in the evening in private homes. 
Today there are an estimated 3.5 million 
practicing Ukrainian Catholics in the Soviet 
Union, the majority of whom reside in 
Western Ukraine and are counted in official 
Soviet documents as Russian Orthodox. The 
Ukrainian Church is overseen by Cardinal 
Myroslav Lubachivsky from Rome along 
with 10 bishops in Ukraine, seven of whom 
only recently came out of hiding (where the 
other three remain). 

Because the Uniates make up the largest 
Catholic group in the Soviet Union, Pope 
John Paul II has long placed the relegaliza- 
tion of the Ukrainian Church high on his 
list of concerns in his limited dealings with 
the Soviet Union. During the historic two- 
day meeting between Mikhail Gorbachev 
and the pontiff in Rome in late November, 
the Ukrainian Church was discussed often. 

Vatican officials, whose policy it is to com- 
ment only under the condition of anonymi- 
ty, say that the pope was willing to make a 
major concession, promising that should 
Mr. Gorbachev allow the full legalization of 
the Uniate Church the pontiff would not 
press for the return of all church property, 
the major stumbling block to the Russian 
Orthodox Church supporting legalization of 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church. 

Despite the talks, however, the Ukrainian 
Church gained little from the Soviets that it 
already didn't have. Ivan Hel, head of the 
Lvov-based Committee for the Defense of 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church, told report- 
ers that the new policy giving Ukrainian 
Catholics the right to register as Uniates 
"does not provide a real legal basis for the 
church. It does not recognize the 1946 [self- 
dissolution of the Church] as illegal and 
does not guarantee the return of property.” 
In fact, there is no guarantee that congrega- 
tions that apply for registration will even be 
accepted by the government. 

According to officials of the Ukrainian 
Church in Rome, more than 700 congrega- 
tions have applied for registration with 
Soviet officials but only 20 have been ap- 
proved. More important, the church still 
does not have legal standing. 

Over the past two years, Mr. Gorbachev 
has used his still-unenacted “Freedom of 
Conscience" bill, which purportedly would 
give all religions the same legal standing 
and property privileges as the official Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, to placate religious 
groups and their leaders—first with Lithua- 
nian Catholics in mid-1988, and then in 
early 1989 when unrest among Moslems 
began to grow. When the pope pressed for 
Ukrainian Church legalization, Mr. Gorba- 
chev once again promised a law early in 
1990. 

Vatican officials say they have not been 
consulted by Soviet officials about the law, 
and Ukrainian Church officials have not 
seen any of the three draft versions that are 
said to exist. The issue of church ownership 
of property might not even be considered in 
the law, since a Vatican source familiar with 
the continuing negotiations between Rome 
and Moscow says that Mr. Gorbachev feels 
that return of Ukrainian Church property is 
an issue to be resolved between the Russian 
Orthodox Church and Ukrainian Catholics. 
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Such inter-church negotiations began two 
weeks ago in Moscow, but the Russian Or- 
thodox Church is hesitant to surrender any 
of the property it holds in Ukraine and the 
numbers bear out why: The Orthodox 
Church claims to have more than 10,000 
parishes in the Soviet Union. More than 
5,700 of the total are in Ukraine—3,000 of 
these in Western Ukraine. All told, about 
60% of the Orthodox Church's holdings are 
in the republic. A mass re-conversion of 
members and property to the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church could be crippling to the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

In October, before the registration rule 
was enacted, Ukrainian Catholics were al- 
ready growing weary of the lip service from 
Mr. Gorbachev and the Russian Orthodox 
hierarchy. Beginning with the annexation 
of Lvov's Church of the Transfiguration, be- 
lievers have peaceably seized more than 600 
churches formerly held by the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. More than 350 Russian Or- 
thodox priests have asked to be accepted as 
priests for the Ukrainian Church—all have 
been accepted. While the buildings techni- 
cally belong to the Russian Orthodox 
Church, there is little the Orthodox Church 
can do when an entire parish—led by the 
parish clergy—returns to the fold of the 
Ukrainian Church. 

In some areas of Western Ukraine, such as 
the town of Ivano-Frankivsk, where 100,000 
of the 250,000 residents have been known to 
hold Sunday prayer services in the town 
square, there are no longer any functioning 
Russían Orthodox churches. Reports from 
Ukraine confirm that the taking of these 
churches has been peaceful, yet the Russian 
Orthodox Church has attempted to distort 
the story. 

In a confidential cable sent Dec. 23 to 
Russian Orthodox Church leaders outside 
the Soviet Union, Archbishop Kirill, chair- 
man of external church relations of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, reported that the 
Resurrection Cathedral in Ivano-Frankivsk 
had been taken “by force.. . [And] many 
Orthodox churches in Lvov, Ternopol and 
other cities and villages have been 
seized. .. . I ask you to exert influence on 
the Christian and social circles of the coun- 
try in which you are residing in favor of a 
most swift and peaceful resolution of the 
problem.” This is the same man who has 
called publicly for brotherly negotiations 
between the two churches. 

The Russian Orthodox Church, in the 
hope of coming away with something for its 
44-year domination of the region's religious 
life, is requesting inter-church dialogue 
based on Christian love and understanding 
to resolve the current impasse without the 
aid of the Soviet government, But the Un- 
iates note that only the state can give back 
what the state has taken away: the rights of 
religious freedom and the ownership of 
property.e 


PRESIDENT GORBACHEV'S 
FUTURE—AND OURS 


e Mr. PELL. Mr. President, perhaps 
the most fundamental question facing 
American foreign policy today is that 
of whether and how the United States 
can act to further an evolution in the 
Soviet Union toward political freedom 
and a market-based economy. 

To the debate over this question, 
Arthur Macy Cox, a member of the 
American Committee on United 
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States-Soviet Relations, has made a 
useful contribution in a recent issue of 
the Los Angeles Times. A former CIA 
official who was involved in creating 
and implementing the multilateral re- 
strictions on the export of sensitive 
technology to the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Cox speaks with a voice of long experi- 
ence. His concern is that, even in the 
face of revolutionary developments 
triggered by President Gorbachev, 
American policy today continues to be 
constrained by "old thinking." Mr. 
Cox himself is not, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that his wise words be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 28, 1990] 
GORBACHEV Won't MAKE Ir WITHOUT MORE 
or Our HELP 
(By Arthur Macy Cox) 


WasHINGTON.—The Baltic states demand 
independence, the Red Army tries to pre- 
vent Azerbaijanis and Armenians from kill- 
ing each other, Eastern Europe goes its sep- 
arate way, the Soviet economy is in sham- 
bles—will Mikhail S. Gorbachev survive? 

These are serious problems, but none is in- 
surmountable for the man who has emerged 
as the world’s most resourceful politician- 
statesman. Yet Gorbachev will probably fall 
if he loses the majority support of the Com- 
munist Party in his drive toward democracy. 
To succeed, he needs to show progress in 
the economy. To do that, the Soviet presi- 
dent needs the urgent assistance of the 
United States and its European partners in 
the form of mutually beneficial disarma- 
ment agreements. 

It’s almost miraculous that Gorbachev 
has been able to take perestroika and de- 
mocratization as far as he has. This could 
not have happened without the support of 
the KGB. Western intelligence has thus 
failed to give sufficient attention to the role 
of Yuri V. Andropov. 

According to Fedor Burlatsky, a former 
speech writer for Nikita S. Khrushchev and 
now a commentator, the idea of perestroika 
was first presented by Andropov in Decem- 
ber, 1964, two months after Khrushchev 
was forced into retirement. Andropov, who 
was then a secretary in the Central Commit- 
tee, recommended to First Secretary Leonid 
I. Brezhnev and Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin 
that Stalinism's totalitarian structure be re- 
placed. He was rebuffed. 

He did not give up. Although a dedicated 
communist, Andropov was convinced that 
the Stalinist system was slowly destroying 
the foundation of the Soviet Union. He 
helped younger men and women who shared 
his views advance their careers. When 
Andropov became head of the KGB, he was 
better able to encourage reforms both 
within the Communist Party and the KGB 
leadership. When Brezhnev died in 1982 and 
Andropov was named general secretary, 
there was jubilation among reformers in the 
party, the KGB and the military. 

The star in the young crowd around 
Andropov was Gorbachev. Many key men 
and women who have emerged as leaders of 
Gorbachev's programs were protégés of 
Andropov as well. The current KGB chair- 
man, Vladimir A. Kryuchkov, first served 
the future president when Andropov was 
Soviet ambassador to Hungary before and 
after the 1956 revolution. The Andropov 
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factor, then, helps explain why Gorbachev 
has moved so far, so fast in destroying much 
of the machinery of the Stalinist police 
state. 

But the resulting battle within the system 
is intense. The demand for political plural- 
ism rises throughout the Soviet Union. Mi- 
lovan Djilas, former Yugoslav deputy to 
Marshall Tito and the author of “The New 
Class," has discussed Gorbachev's dilemma: 
"While [apparatchiks] may well be forced, 
lured or cajoled into supporting reforms for 
a more productive economy," said Djilas, 
"they cannot be lured or cajoled into under- 
writing the dissolution of the party and the 
destruction of their own jobs and security." 

Gorbachev and his advisers know this is 
correct. He knows as well that the Commu- 
nist Party is the sole source of power in the 
Soviet Union and, as such, must bless the 
country's transition to democracy. Peres- 
troika involves large ideas but it is not a 
fixed plan. Gorbachev is too much the im- 
proviser for that. His critics on the left 
chastise him for moving too slowly, but Gor- 
bachev remains in power because he keeps 
his eye on the reality of the Communist 
Party. Like all superior politicians, he 
always strives for balance, but within the 
framework of his considerable moral integri- 
ty and courage. 

Gorbachev has already moved a surprising 
distance toward democracy. The formation 
of the Congress of People's Deputies and its 
operating arm, the Supreme Soviet, have 
started in motion the insitution of parlia- 
mentary democracy. Its rules still give the 
party a dominant position, but most of the 
deputies were elected by secret ballot. 

The upcoming elections for the local sovi- 
ets will take democracy to the grass roots. 
Glasnost has permitted the revolution of 
communications technology to spread 
throughout Soviet society. Popular activism 
is rampant. Perhaps Gorbachev can avoid 
the looming hemorrhage of chaos, anarchy 
and civil war by forming a confederation of 
autonomous nations with a common econ- 
mic market. 

Fortunately, President Bush has conclud- 
ed that Gorbachev's survial is demonstrably 
in the national-security interests of the 
United States. The President realizes that it 
is important to consolidate the foreign- 
policy gains made during Gorbachev's five 
years in power—a conservative successor 
might reverse many of the advances. But 
the Bush Administration is moving at an 
almost unbelievably slow pace, with little 
sense of leadership. 

The President wants perestroika to suc- 
ceed but claims there is not much he can do 
about it. Bush is a victim of old thinkers” 
who still dominate the White House staff, 
the Pentagon, the conservative think tanks, 
the military academies and many universi- 
ties, These Sovietologists have been wrong 
almost every step of the way since Gorba- 
chev came to power because they couldn't 
believe—or didn't comprehend—the dynam- 
ics of Soviet "new thinking." They were cer- 
tain that a Soviet communist leader could 
not advocate policies that should be sup- 
ported by the United States. They consider 
Gorbachev and his reforms a temporary ab- 
erration. 

George F. Kennan, the dean of American 
Sovietologists and one of the few "new 
thinkers,” and “it is doubtful that Gorba- 
chev could have remained in office as long 
as he has were it not for his high interna- 
tional prestige." The Administration should 
take Kennan's cue, 

U.S. actions can further strengthen Gor- 
bachev's prestige. For example, the Soviet 
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president needs secure American agreement 
for rapid disarmament. Proposed Pentagon 
spending for the next five years would cut 
military spending by only 2% and essential- 
ly continue President Ronald Reagan's 
buildup of new strategic and conventional 
weapons. Although North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization proposals for conventional- 
arms reductions have already been overtak- 
en by events in Eastern Europe, there is no 
sense of urgency in the Administration to 
correct them. 

In other areas as well, American actions 
reflect "old thinking" inconsistent with the 
Administration's professed desire to see per- 
estroika succeed. The United States grants 
most-favored-nation tariff status to the to- 
talitarian regime in Beijing, not to the 
Soviet Union. It permits export licenses for 
sophisticated technology to China, not to 
the Soviet Union. 

By contrast, if the U.S. Administration 
makes clearer that the United States no 
longer regards the Soviet Union as the 
enemy, Gorbachev would be greatly helped. 
He would benefit politically if we discontin- 
ue the military pressure implied by such 
weapons programs as the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. He would benefit most from 
broad-scale disarmament that would permit 
him to transfer scientific brainpower to con- 
sumer production. In short, American help 
can help answer the question: Will Gorba- 
chev survive?“ 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to executive session to 
consider the following nominations: 

Calendar No. 592, Ronald J. Sorini, 
for the rank of Ambassador during his 
tenure of service as the U.S. Negotia- 
tor on Textile Matters; and 

Calendar No. 593, George W. Haley, 
to be a Commissioner of the Postal 
Rate Commission. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that the nominees be confirmed, en 
bloc, that any statements appear in 
the Recorp as if read, en bloc, that the 
motions to reconsider be laid upon the 
table, that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of the Senate's action, 
and that the Senate return to legisla- 
tive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

Ronald J. Sorini, of the District of Colum- 
bia, for the rank of Ambassador during his 
tenure of service as the U.S. Negotiator on 
Textile Matters. 

PosTAL RATE COMMISSION 


George W. Haley, of Maryland, to be a 
Commissioner of the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
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return to the consideration of legisla- 
tive business, 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, during 
the recess period of the Senate, Senate 
committees may file reported Legisla- 
tive and Executive Calendar business 
on Thursday, February 15, from 12 
noon to 3 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


USE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
CERTAIN INDIAN JUDGMENT 
FUNDS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on S. 1096. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 1096) entitled An Act to provide for the 
use and distribution of funds awarded the 
Seminole Indian in dockets 73, 151, and 73- 
A of the Indian Claims Commission", do 
pass with the following amendments: 

Page 2, line 19, strike out ''75.404" and 
insert “73”. 

Page 2, line 21, strike out 24.596“ and 
insert 27“. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and request 
a conference with the House on dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses and 
the Chair be authorized to appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Chair (Mr. Ross) appointed Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. DECoNcINI, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. Conrap, Mr. Rerp, Mr. MCCAIN, 
Mr. MuRKOWSKI, Mr. COCHRAN, and 
Mr. GoRTON conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


INDIAN PREFERENCE ACT OF 
1989 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 411, S. 321, 
a bill to revise provisions of law that 
provide for preference to Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 321) to revise provisions of 
law that provide for preference to In- 
dians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Maine? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs, with an 
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amendment to strike all after the en- 
acting clause, and insert the following: 
SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be referred to as 

the "Indian Preference Act of 1989". 
FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress, after careful 
review of the economic conditions on Indian 
reservations, and the historical and special 
legal relationship of the Federal Govern- 
ment with Indian people, finds that— 

(1) economic self-sufficiency is an essen- 
tial element in achieving self-determination 
by Indian tribes and Indian people; 

(2) increased Indian employment and busi- 
ness opportunity is a critical element in the 
elimination of the poverty, alcoholism, high 
suicide rates, substandard housing, and 
other problems that are the focus of many 
of the Federal programs serving Indians; 

(3) the funds spent by the United States 
on reservations or otherwise spent for the 
benefit of Indians need to be utilized, not 
only to purchase goods and services but, to 
the maximum extent feasible, to promote 
Indian employment and business opportuni- 
ties; 

(4) the awarding of a preference in train- 
ing, employment, contracting, and subcon- 
tracting opportunities has proven to be an 
exceptionally effective means of ensuring 
that Indians receive the maximum benefit 
from Federal funds appropriated on their 
behalf; 

(5) the existing Federal laws on Indian 
preference in contracting need to be updat- 
ed, revised, and consolidated to include ap- 
propriate recognition of tribal laws that es- 
tablish preference programs for tribal mem- 
bers; and 

(6) companies and individuals that seek to 
take improper advantage of Indian prefer- 
ence opportunities do not contribute to 
Indian economic development and damage 
the credibility of Indian preference pro- 


grams. J 

(b) The Congress declares that— 

(1) a major national goal of the United 
States is to ensure that the procurement of 
goods and services on Indian reservations or 
otherwise for the benefit of Indians shall be 
carried out in a manner that achieves the 
maximum benefit for Indian employment 
and business development; and 

(2) a secondary but essential goal is to pre- 
vent and prohibit companies from misusing 
Indian preference programs. 

BUY INDIAN ACT AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 23 of the Act of June 
25, 1910 (36 Stat. 861; 25 U.S.C. 47) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 23. (a)(1) Each Federal agency ad- 
ministering funds appropriated for the ben- 
efit of Indians that are awarded or distribut- 
ed under a contract or grant shall— 

(A) provide a preference to Indian prefer- 
ence enterprises in the award of the grant 
or contract, including (but not limited to) 
contracts for construction or printing, 

"(B) require that the recipient of the con- 
tract or grant— 

provide preferences to Indians for 
training and employment in connection 
with such contract or grant and require any 
recipient of a subcontract or subgrant under 
such contract or grant to provide such pref- 
erences, and 

(ii) provide a preference to Indian prefer- 
ence enterprises in the awarding of subcon- 
tracts and subgrants under the contract or 
grant. 

“(2) The Secretary of the Interior may au- 
thorize preferences for Indian preference 
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enterprises in the award by any Federal 
agency of contracts that do not involve 
funds appropriated for the benefit of Indi- 
ans upon the request of that agency if the 
Secretary of the Interior believes the pref- 
erences will help to fulfil the special re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of the Interi- 
or toward Indians. 

"(3) The preferences provided by reason 
of this subsection shall have priority over 
all other Federal procurement preferences. 

"(4X A) For purposes of this section, funds 
awarded or distributed under a contract or 
grant are appropriated for the benefit of In- 
dians if— 

"(i) Indians are the primary beneficiaries 
of the contract or grant, 

"(D the majority of the activity to be un- 
dertaken under the contract or grant takes 
place within the exterior boundaries of an 
Indian reservation, or 

(iii) the contract is entered into under, or 
the grant is provided under, the Act of April 
16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596; 25 U.S.C. 452, et 
seqq.), or under title II of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 1437aa, et 


seqq.). 

"(B) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to the awarding of contracts 
under the Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act (25 U.S.C. 450, et 
seqq.) but shall apply to the awarding of 
subcontracts of such contracts, to employ- 
ment and training opportunities under such 
contracts and subcontracts, and with re- 
spect to the awarding of, and opportunities 
under, grants and subgrants provided under 
such Act. 

"(C) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply with respect to— 

"(i) contracts for the procurement of 
expert advice and testimony in litigation 
conducted by the United States as trustee 
for Indians or Indian tribes; or 

(ii) contracts awarded under section 8(a) 
of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 637(a)). 

D) This section shall apply with respect 
to the Five Civilized Tribes and the mem- 
bers of the Osage Tribe. 

"(5X A) A Federal agency shall implement 
the preference provided under paragraph 
(1XA) by limiting the competition for the 
awarding of a contract to Indian preference 
enterprises if— 

“(i) there is a reasonable expectation that 
offers will be obtained from at least— 

“(I) 3 responsible offerors in the case of a 
contract for architectural-engineering serv- 
ices, or 

"(ID 2 responsible offerors in the case ef a 
contract for the procurement of any other 
services or for the procurement of any prod- 
uct, and 

(ii) the contract can be awarded at a fair 
and reasonable price. 

(B) If only one offer is received under a 
competition restricted to Indian preference 
enterprises for a contract for a product or 
service other than architectural-engineering 
services, the procuring agency may negoti- 
ate an award of the contract at a fair and 
reasonable price. 

"(6XA) If it is not feasible for a Federal 
agency to limit the competition for the 
award of a contract under the authority of 
paragraph (5), the agency shall award the 
contract after full and open competition. In 
such case, the contract shall be awarded to 
any responsible Indian preference enter- 
prise submitting the lowest bid that does 
not exceed the lowest bid submitted by any 
other responsible bidder by more than the 
percentage prescribed by the head of the 
Federal agency in regulations. If a factor 
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other than price is determinative in the 
award of the contract, the Federal agency 
shall utilize a comparable method to provide 
a preference to Indian preference enter- 
prises in the selection process. 

"(B) The percentage prescribed under sub- 
paragraph (A) that establishes a maximum 
limitation on the difference between the 
bids shall not be less than 5 percent nor 
more than 10 percent. 

“(7) The preference requirements of this 
section may be waived only upon extraordi- 
nary circumstances. The determination to 
make such a waiver may only be made by— 

(A) if the procuring agency is within the 
Department of the Interior, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Indian Affairs, 

“(B) if the procuring agency is within the 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
the Director of the Indian Health Service, 
and 

“(C) in all other cases— 

"(D the senior procurement executive of 
the procuring agency, as designated under 
section 16(3) of the Office of Federal Pro- 
curement Policy Act (41 U.S,C. 414(3)), or 

(ii) the principal deputy of such execu- 
tive who is— 

(J) a general officer (as defined in section 
101(40) of title 10, United States Code) or a 
flag officer (as defined in section 101(41) of 
such title), or 

"(ID a civilian employee in a position in 
grade GS-16 of the General Schedule under 
section 5331 of title 5, United States Code 
(or an equivalent position in the Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service). 

“(8)(A) Each Federal agency subject to 
the provisions of this subsection shall, at 
the beginning of each fiscal year, provide to 
the Office of Indian Preference a list of the 
contracts of such agency to which this sec- 
tion applies. 

"(B) Each Federal agency shall advertise 
the contracts to which this section applies 
at a date sufficiently in advance of the date 
performance must begin under the contract 
to permit a subsequent open market adver- 
tisement of the contract if the contract 
cannot be awarded under the limited compe- 
tition provision of this subsection. 

"(9XA) Except as otherwise provided in 
this paragraph, the preferences required to 
be provided to enterprises under this section 
may only be provided to Indian preference 
enterprises. 

(Bie) An Indian preference enterprise 
may benefit from a preference provided 
under this section only if the enterprise sub- 
mits to the agency or person that is to pro- 
vide the preference an affidavit certifying 
that the enterprise continues to meet the 
requirements necessary for certification by 
the Director as an Indian preference enter- 
prise. The affidavit shall be executed and 
submitted at the time the contract or sub- 
contract bid, or grant or subgrant applica- 
tion, is submitted and again at the time the 
contract, subcontract, grant, or subgrant is 
awarded. 

(ii) Any agency or person that receives 
an affidavit submitted by an enterprise 
under clause (i) shall submit a copy of the 
affidavit to any Indian tribe that would be 
affected by the contract, subcontract, grant, 
or subgrant for which the enterprise seeks a 
preference under this section. 

"(CXi) Any Indian preference enterprise 
that— 

"(D is engaged in construction activities, 
and 

"(ID has successfully completed, 
pendently, at least one contract, 
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may enter into joint ventures with other en- 
terprises that are not Indian preference en- 
terprises. 

(ii) Any Indian preference enterprise 
that enters into a joint venture under clause 
(i) shall remain eligible, and the joint ven- 
ture shall be eligible, for preferences under 
this section so long as the Indian preference 
enterprise— 

"(D owns and controls at least 51 percent 
of the joint venture and receives at least 51 
percent of the profits of the joint venture, 
and 

"(ID has successfully completed, inde- 
pendently, at least one contract for each 
contract awarded to the joint venture for 
which a preference is provided under this 
section. 

b) For purposes of this section 

(1) The term ‘Indian preference enter- 
prise' means an Indian enterprise that is 
certified by the Director of the Office of 
Indian Preference as eligible for the prefer- 
ences provided under this section. 

(2) The term ‘Indian enterprise’ means 

(A) an enterprise which 

(i) is engaged in construction (within the 
meaning of the Indian Self-Determination 
and Education Assistance Act), and 

(ii) is entirely owned by one or more Indi- 
ans, or Indian tribes, that receive 100 per- 
cent of the profits of the enterprise, 

"(B) an enterprise— 

i) which is engaged in any business 
other than construction, and 

(ii) at least 51 percent of which is owned 
by one or more Indian tribes that receive 
not less than 51 percent of the profits of the 
enterprise, or 

"(C) an enterprise— 

"(i which is engaged in any business 
other than construction, 

(ii) at least 51 percent of which is owned 
by one or more Indians who receive not less 
than 51 percent of the profits of the enter- 
prise, and 

"ii? which has an Indian owner who— 

(J) acts as the chief executive officer of 
the enterprise, and 

(II) has the experience and training to 
manage, and does in fact manage, the day- 
to-day activities of the enterprise. 

"(3) The terms ‘Indian’ and ‘Indian tribe’ 
have the respective meaning given to each 
of such terms under section 4 of the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act (25 U.S.C. 450b). 

“(4) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

5) The term ‘Director’ means the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Indian Preference of the 
Department of the Interior. 

“(6) The term ‘Office’ means the Office of 
Indian Preference of the Department of the 
Interior. 

(7) Except for purposes of subsection 
(a4) B)— 

(A) the term ‘contract’ includes subcon- 
tracts, and 

(B) the term ‘grant’ includes subgrants. 

"(8) The term ‘Indian reservation’ has the 
same meaning given to the term ‘Reserva- 
tion’ by section 3(d) of the Indian Financing 
Act of 1974 (25 U.S.C. 1452(d)). 

(edi) There is hereby established within 
the Department of the Interior an office to 
be known as the ‘Office of Indian Prefer- 
ence’, which shall be under the supervision 
of the Director of the Office of Indian Pref- 
erence. 

(2) The Director of the Office of Indian 
Preference shall be appointed by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior for Indian Af- 
fairs. 
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(3%) The Director shall 

"(i) develop and publish a set of criteria 
for certifying Indian enterprises as eligible 
for the preferences provided under this sec- 
tion, 

(ii) investigate the financial backgrounds 
of enterprises which apply for certification 
as Indian enterprises eligible for the prefer- 
ences provided under this section, of enter- 
prises that have acquired such certification, 
and of the owners and officers of such en- 
terprises, 

(iii) review applications from Indian en- 
terprises for such certification, 

"(iv) certify as Indian enterprises eligible 
for the preferences provided under this sec- 
tion those Indian enterprises that satisfy 
the criteria established under clause (i), 

"(v) prescribe such regulations, and estab- 
lish such policies, monitoring systems, and 
enforcement systems, in conjunction with 
the Office of Federal Procurement Policy, 
as may be necessary to ensure that the pro- 
visions of this section are carried out, 

"(vi) investigate complaints alleging one 
or more violations of this section or the reg- 
ulations prescribed under this section, in- 
cluding (but not limited to) allegations 
that— 

(I) an enterprise not certified by the Di- 
rector as an Indian enterprise eligible for 
the preferences provided under this section 
was awarded a contract or grant with the as- 
sistance of a preference provided under this 
section, 

"(ID an enterprise was wrongly certified 
by the Director as an Indian enterprise eli- 
gible for the preferences provided under 
this section, 

„(III an enterprise misrepresented its 
status to the Office, or 

(IV) an enterprise is no longer an Indian 
enterprise or in compliance with the criteria 
established under clause (i), 

(vii) investigate complaints alleging that 
an Indian tribe is improperly administering 
preferences required under this section in a 
manner that exhibits a documented pattern 
of abuse and seriously jeopardizes the rights 
of Indians or Indian enterprises, and 

(viii) develop and assist Federal agencies 
in implementing a program to ensure that 
Federal funds expended for the benefit of 
Indians also assist, to the maximum extent 
feasible, in the promotion of Indian econom- 
ic development. 

"(B) The regulations that are to be pre- 
scribed under subparagraph (A)(v) shall in- 
clude— 

(i) a standard application to be used by 
an enterprise applying for certification as 
an Indian enterprise eligible for the prefer- 
ences provided under this section, 

"(ii) the procedures under which complet- 
ed applications for such certification will be 
acted upon by the Director within a reason- 
able period of time after receipt by the 
Office, 

(iii) procedures which guarantee that all 
decisions rendered by the Director regard- 
ing such certification will be communicated 
to such enterprise in writing, 

(iv) a description of the appeal proce- 
dures available to any enterprise which is 
denied such certification by the Director, 
and 

"(v) a description of the record-keeping 
management system of the Office. 

"(C) The regulations that are to be pre- 
scribed under subparagraph (AXv), and the 
policies and systems that are to be estab- 
lished under subparagraph (A)(v), shall be 
prescribed and established in conjunction 
with the Office of Federal Procurement 
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Policy in a manner that considers the exist- 
ing procurement practices of Federal agen- 
cies, promotes maximum consistency, uni- 
formity, and coordination among Federal 
agencies, and promotes the maximum par- 
ticipation of Indian tribes. 

D) Each Federal agency and Indian 
tribe shall implement, and comply with, the 
regulations prescribed under subparagraph 
(AXv) and the policies and systems estab- 
lished under subparagraph (Av). 

“(4 A) The Director shall employ staff 
for the Office and may use such experts 
from within and without the Federal Gov- 
ernment as may be necessary to assist the 
Director in carrying out the duties of the 
Director. 

"(B) Neither the Director nor any individ- 
ual employed by the Office shall participate 
in any decision which involves an enterprise 
in which the Director or employee, or a rel- 
ative of the Director or employee, has a fi- 
nancial interest. 

“(5)(A) For the purpose of conducting any 
investigation authorized under this subsec- 
tion, the Director may administer oaths and 
affirmations, subpoena witnesses, compel 
their attendance, take evidence, and require 
the production of any books, papers, or doc- 
uments that are relevant to the inquiry. 
The attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such records may be required 
from any place in the United States. 

“(B) In any case of contumacy by, or re- 
fusal to obey a subpoena issued to, any 
person, the Director may invoke the aid of 
any court of the United States where such 
person resides or may be found in requiring 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of books, papers, and 
documents. The court may issue an order re- 
quiring such person to appear before the Di- 
rector, to produce records, if so ordered, or 
to give testimony touching the matter under 
investigation. 

"(C) A failure to obey an order of the 
court issued under this paragraph shall be 
punishable by the court as a contempt 
thereof. All process in any such case may be 
served in the judicial district where such 
person resides or may be found. 

"(D) Witnesses subpoenaed by the Direc- 
tor shall be paid the same fees and mileage 
that are paid witnesses in the courts of the 
United States. 

“(6) All statements submitted by an enter- 
prise to the Office shall be made under oath 
or affirmation by an officer or owner of the 
enterprise who is authorized to make the 
statement on behalf of the enterprise. 

(7) If, as the result of an investigation, 
the Director determines that any of the 
conditions described in any subclause of 
paragraph (3XAXvi) exists with respect to 
any enterprise, the Director shall— 

"(A) revoke the certification of such en- 
terprise as an Indian enterprise eligible for 
the preferences provided under this section, 
if such certification has been made by the 
Director, and 

“(B) shall transmit all information avail- 
able to the Director regarding such condi- 
tions to the Inspector General of, or the 
head of, the agency that administers the 
contract or grant to which such conditions 
relate. 

"(8X A) Any determination by the Director 
to deny any enterprise certification as an 
Indian enterprise eligible for the prefer- 
ences provided under this section, or to 
revoke such certification, may be appealed 
to the Office of Hearings and Appeals of the 
Department of the Interior. 

"(B) The decision of the Office of Hear- 
ings and Appeals of the Department of the 
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Interior on an appeal brought under sub- 
paragraph (A) shall— 

(i) be considered final agency action by 
the Department on the petition, and 

(ii) be subject to judicial review under 
chapter 7 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(9) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year $500,000 to carry 
out the provisions of this subsection. 

"(dX1XA) The head of each Federal 
agency shall deduct from each payment 
made under each contract awarded to an 
Indian preference enterprise that benefited 
from a preference provided under this sec- 
tion in the awarding of such contract an 
amount equal to 1.5 percent of the total 
amount of the payment otherwise payable 
to the Indian preference enterprise under 
such contract. 

"(B) The funds deducted under subpara- 
graph (A) shall be deposited into the Indian 
Enterprise Opportunity Fund. 

"(C) No funds shall be deducted under 
subparagraph (A) during any fiscal year if 
the total amount of funds in the Indian En- 
terprise Opportunity Fund at the close of 
the fiscal year preceding such fiscal year ex- 
ceeds $100,000,000. 

“(2)(A) There is hereby established within 
the Treasury of the United States a trust 
fund to be known as the 'Indian Enterprise 
Opportunity Fund', consisting of such 
amounts as may be deposited into the Fund 
under paragraph (1XB) or credited to the 
Fund under this paragraph. 

"(B) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
be the trustee of the Indian Enterprise Op- 
portunity Fund, and shall submit an annual 
report to the Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the Senate and the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives on the financial condition 
and the results of the operations of the 
Indian Enterprise Opportunity Fund during 
the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year in 
which such report is submitted and on the 
expected condition and operations of the 
Fund during the fiscal year in which such 
report is submitted and the 5 fiscal years 
succeeding such fiscal year. Such report 
shall be printed as a House document of the 
session of the Congress to which the report 
is made. 

"(CXD The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall invest such portion of the Indian En- 
terprise Opportunity Fund as is not, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, 
required to meet current withdrawals. Such 
investments may be made only in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States. 
For such purpose, such obligations may be 
acquired— 

(J) on original issue at the issue price, or 

"(ID by purchase of outstanding obliga- 
tions at the market price. 

"di Any obligation acquired by the 
Indian Enterprise Opportunity Fund may 
be sold by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
the market price. 

"(ii The interest on, and the proceeds 
from the sale or redemption of, any obliga- 
tions held in the Indian Enterprise Oppor- 
tunity Fund shall be credited to, and form a 
part of, the Fund. 

"(D) Funds in the Indian Enterprise Op- 
portunity Fund shall only be available for 
reimbursements made under paragraph (4). 

"(3XA) The Secretary shall guarantee to 
reimburse the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration for any amount 
paid by the Administrator to a surety on a 
bond described in section 411(cX4) of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 (15 
U.S.C. 694b(cX4) that the Administrator 
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guarantees under section 411 of such Act if 
sufficient funds are available in the Indian 
Enterprise Opportunity Fund at the time of 
the execution of such bond to cover the po- 
tential liability of the Secretary to make 
such reimbursement with respect to such 
bond. 

"(B(G) During the fiscal year in which the 
Indian Preference Act of 1989 is enacted 
and the first fiscal year succeeding such 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall make reim- 
bursement guarantees under subparagraph 
(A) without regard to the availability of 
funds in the Indian Enterprise Opportunity 
Fund. 

(ii) The total amount that 

"(D is guaranteed to be reimbursed by the 
Secretary under subparagraph (A), and 

"(ID would not be eligible to be guaran- 
teed under subparagraph (A) if clause (i) did 
not apply. 
shall not exceed $15,000,000. 

"(4) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to pay out of the Indian Enterprise 
Opportunity Fund to the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration amounts 
necessary to make any reimbursements the 
Secretary has guaranteed to make under 
paragraph (3). 

"(5) The provisions of the Act of August 
24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793; 40 U.S.C. 270a, et seq.) 
shall not apply with respect to a contract 
awarded to an Indian preference enterprise 
by a Federal agency if— 

„(A) the award price of the contract is an- 
ticipated to be $3,000,000 or less; 

„B) the Indian preference enterprise has 
been determined to be a responsible contrac- 
tor capable of performing the contract; 

"(C) the Federal agency determines that 
the Indian preference enterprise has been 
unable to obtain the requisite bonds after 
making good faith application to at least 2 
surety firms determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue acceptable bonds pur- 
suant to chapter 93 of title 31, United States 
Code, even with a guarantee provided pursu- 
ant to title IV of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 (15 U.S.C. 692, et seq.); and 

"(D) the Indian preference enterprise has 
provided for the protection of persons fur- 
nishing materials and labor, in lieu of a pay- 
ment bond, through a program of direct dis- 
bursement from the Federal Government of 
payments due to such persons by such 
Indian preference enterprise through— 

"(d) an escrow account established and 
maintained by the Indian preference enter- 
prise at any bank the deposits of which are 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, or 

(ii) a Federal Government payment 
center servicing the procuring agency, if ap- 
proved by the procuring agency. 

(en) If— 

(A) a contract or grant to which the pref- 
erences provided under this section apply is 
to be performed on a reservation of an 
Indian tribe, 

"(B) the governing body of the Indian 
tribe has— 

"(D established preferences generally com- 
parable to those provided under this section, 

(ii) established a tribal office to enforce 
those preferences, and ; 

(iii) submitted to the Director a written 
request that this paragraph apply, and 

"(C) such tribal office submits to the Di- 
rector a statement certifying that the tribal 
office will administer the preferences estab- 
lished by the Indian tribe in accordance 
with this section, 
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the preference requirements established by 
the Indian tribe shall be applicable to the 
contract or grant in lieu of the preferences 
provided under this section and the tribal 
office shall have primary responsibility for 
enforcing the preferences with respect to 
the contract or grant. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply if the 
Director determines that the preferences es- 
tablished by the Indian tribe are not gener- 
ally comparable to those provided by this 
section or that the tribal office— 

“(A) is incapable of enforcing the prefer- 
ences, or 

"(B) is failing to meet its responsibilities 
to the extent that the rights of Indians or 
Indian preference enterprises provided for 
5 3 section are being seriously jeopard- 

ed. 

“(f) In addition to any other penalties pro- 
vided under Federal or tribal law, whoever 
misrepresents the status of an individual as 
an Indian, or of an enterprise as an Indian 
enterprise or an Indian preference enter- 
prise, in order to obtain a preference under 
this section for such person or any other 
person— 

“(1) may be punished in a criminal action 
brought in a tribal court of an Indian tribe 
affected by the misrepresentation by a fine 
of not more than $5,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both; 

“(2) shall be liable to the United States 
for the amount of any grant, or the amount 
paid under any contract, that was obtained 
by reason of the preference; 

"(3) shall be subject to suspension and de- 
barment as specified in subpart 9.4 of part 9 
of title 48 of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions (or any successor regulation) on the 
basis that such misrepresentation indicates 
a lack of business integrity that seriously 
and directly affects the present responsibil- 
ity to perform any contract awarded by the 
Federal Government; and 

(4) shall be ineligible for any preference 
provided under this section. 

"(gX1) The Secretary of the Interior or 
the Director may request the Inspector 
General of the Department of the Interior 
to conduct an investigation of any contract, 
grant, subcontract, or subgrant with respect 
to which preferences are required to be pro- 
vided under this section. 

(2) By no later than the date that is 30 
days after the date on which a request is 
submitted to the Inspector General of the 
Department of the Interior under para- 
graph (1), the Inspector General shall 
submit to whoever made the request a writ- 
ten response to the request detailing the ac- 
tions, if any, the Inspector General will take 
with respect to the request.“. 

(b) Section 33 of the Act of June 25, 1910 
(36 Stat. 863; 25 U.S.C. 353) is amended by 
striking out "section thirty-two" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof sections 23 and 32". 

(c) The first paragraph under the sub- 
heading "Secretary" that is under the supe- 
rior heading "I. General Provisions" of the 
Act of April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. 71; 25 U.S.C. 
47) is amended by striking out the last pro- 
viso. 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES 

Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 53 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

"8 1169. Indian preferences 

"(a) Any person who, for the purpose of 
obtaining any preference provided under 
section 23 of the Act of June 25, 1910 (36 
Stat. 861; 25 U.S.C. 47) for that person or 
for any other person, makes, passes, uses, 
utters or publishes— 
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"(1) any statement, knowing that the 
statement is false, or 

"(2) any instrument, paper, or document, 
knowing it to have been altered, forged or 
counterfeited, 


shall be fined not more than $100,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

"(b) Any person who, in any document, 
knowingly makes any false statement or 
representation of fact, or knowingly con- 
ceals or fails to disclose any fact, the disclo- 
sure of which— 

“(1) is required under section 23 of the Act 
of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 861; 25 U.S.C. 47), 
or any regulations prescribed under such 
Act, or 

"(2) is necessary to verify or clarify 
whether an enterprise or individual is eligi- 
ble for any preference provided under such 
section, 
shall be fined not more than $100,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both.“ . 

(b) The table of contents for chapter 53 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 


“1169. Indian preferences.". 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION SURETY BOND 
GUARANTEE 


Sec. 5. (a) Subsection (c) of section 411 of 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
(15 U.S.C. 694b(c)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (5), 

(2) by striking "or" at the end of para- 
graph (3), and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

"(4) not to exceed 95 percent of the loss 
incurred and paid in the case of a surety re- 
quiring the Administration's specific ap- 
proval for the issuance of a bond, if— 

(A) the bond was issued to an Indian 
preference enterprise (as defined by section 
23(b) of the Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 
861; 25 U.S.C. 47)), 

(B) the total amount of the contract for 
which the bond is issued at the time of the 
execution of the bond is $5,000,000 or less, 
and 

"(C) the Secretary of the Interior guaran- 
tees to reimburse the Administrator for any 
amount the Administrator pays the surety 
on such loss; or”. 

(bX1) Paragraph (1) of section 411(a) of 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
(15 U.S.C. 694b(a)(1)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

"(1) The Administration may, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Administration 
may prescribe, guarantee and enter into 
commitments to guarantee any surety 
against loss resulting from a breach of the 
terms of a bid bond, payment bond, per- 
formance bond, or bonds ancillary thereto, 
by a principal on any contract up to— 

“(A) $5,000,000 if the principal is an 
Indian preference enterprise, or 

(B) $1,250,000 for any other principal.“ 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 411(e) of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 (15 
U.S.C. 694b(e)(2)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) the total contract amount at the time 
of execution of the bond exceeds— 

"(A) $5,000,000 if the principal is an 
Indian enterprise, or 

"(B) $1,250,000 for any other principal,". 

(c) Section 410 of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 (15 U.S.C. 694a) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 
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"(9) The term ‘Indian preference enter- 
prise' has the same meaning given to such 
term by section 23(b) of the Act of June 25, 
1910 (36 Stat. 861; 25 U.S.C. 47).". 

(dX1) Any guarantee made by the Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion under section 411 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 (15 U.S.C. 694b) of a 
bond described in section 411(cX4) of such 
Act— 

(A) shall not be subject to, and shall not 
be taken into account in applying, any limi- 
tation imposed under section 20 of the 
Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 631), or under 
any other provision of law, on the total 
amount that may be guaranteed under sec- 
tion 411, or title IV, of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, and 

(B) shall not be subject to the availability 
of funds in— 

(i) the Business Loan and Investment 
Fund established under section 4(c) of the 
Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 633(c)), or 

(ii) the revolving fund established under 
section 412(a) of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 (15 U.S.C. 694c(a)). 

(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
apply notwithstanding any provision of law 
enacted before or on the date of enactment 
of this Act and shall apply notwithstanding 
any provision of law enacted after the date 
of enactment of this Act unless such subse- 
quently enacted provision of law specifically 
states that paragraph (1) shall not apply 
and specifically cites paragraph (1). 


OSAGE TRIBE 


Sec. 6. Until the Osage Tribe reorganizes 
and adopts its own criteria for membership, 
the membership of the Osage Tribe shall 
consist of all persons of Osage ancestry 
listed on the roll compiled pursuant to the 
Act of June 28, 1906, (34 Stat. 539; chapter 
3572) and the descendants of such persons. 
Nothing in this section shall be interpreted 
as interfering, affecting, or changing, in any 
manner, the rights of the Osage Tribe in oil, 
gas, coal or other minerals as provided in 
the Act of June 28, 1906 (34 Stat. 539; chap- 
ter 3572) or in any manner be construed to 
interfere, affect, or change the vested rights 
of Osage Indians in the ownership of hea- 
dright shares in the Osage mineral estate. 


MANPOWER AND JOB TRAINING 


Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to negotiate and enter into cooper- 
ative agreements with Indian tribes to 
engage in cooperative manpower and job 
training and development programs includ- 
ing the performance of work on lands 
owned and controlled by the Department of 
the Interior. Such cooperative agreements 
may be entered into with any agency or 
office within the Department of the Interi- 
or. In such cooperative agreements, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized to ad- 
vance or reimburse funds to tribes from any 
appropriations available for similar kinds of 
work or by furnishing or sharing materials, 
supplies, facilities, or equipment without 
regard to the provisions of section 3324 of 
title 31, United States Code. Employees 
hired under such cooperative agreements 
shall be deemed to be Federal employees. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to express my strong support for 
S. 321, the Buy Indian Act Amend- 
ments of 1989. This bill will go a long 
way to ensure that the procurement of 
goods and services for the benefit of 
Indians shall be carried out in a 
manner that achieves the maximum 
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benefit for Indian employment and 
economic development. As the vice 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs and the cochairman of 
the Special Committee on Investiga- 
tions, I heard the testimony of many 
Indian contractors who have been 
frustrated in their attempts to com- 
pete for the $200 million in Federal 
contracts let each year for the benefit 
of Indians. These legitimate Indian 
businessmen have been edged out of 
many contract opportunities by sham 
operations and front businesses which 
are organized as Indian-owned enter- 
prises but are in fact nothing more 
than shells formed by otherwise ineli- 
gible non-Indian corporations and in- 
dividuals. These front operations take 
advantage of Indian preference laws to 
defraud the Federal Government in 
the award of millions of dollars of 
Indian preference contracts. In the 
hearings of the Special Committee on 
Investigations, we found that 19 of the 
largest so-called Indian contractors 
were in fact controlled by non-Indians 
who drained the Indian businesses of 
their profits. 

The Buy Indian Act Amendments of 
1989 will provide for uniform stand- 
ards for certification of Indian-owned 
enterprises which are qualified for 
Indian preferences. These standards 
will apply to all Federal and tribal 
contracting agencies. In this way the 
Buy Indian Act Amendments will clar- 
ify the area of Indian preference by 
consolidating existing Indian prefer- 
ence laws under one law which applies 
to all Federal and tribal agencies. The 
Buy Indian Act Amendments of 1989 
provide for the establishment of an 
Office of Indian Preference within the 
Department of the Interior which is 
responsible for certifying eligible 
Indian-owned enterprises. This office 
is also responsible for the enforcement 
of Indian preference laws. The act pro- 
vides for the creation of the Indian en- 
terpise opportunity fund which will 
provide bond guarantees to eligible 
Indian-owned enterprises so that 
Indian contractors will be able to 
obtain bonds without having to resort 
to forming an Indian front operation. 
Finally, the act creates Federal crimi- 
nal and civil penalties for violations of 
Indian preference laws. I feel that this 
legislation will provide a framework in 
which Indian contractors and Indian- 
owned enterprises will be able to com- 
pete for Federal contracts on an equal 
footing with non-Indian enterprises. 

I want to commend Senator DECON- 
CINI, Senator COCHRAN, Senator 
DascHLE, and Senator Conrap for 
their efforts on this bill. I particularly 
want to extend my thanks and appre- 
ciation to Senator Inouye for his lead- 
ership and effort in bringing this 
measure to the full Senate. I look for- 
ward to continuing to work on S, 321 
in an effort to secure final passage 
during this Congress. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill is deemed read 
the third time and passed. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. SPECTER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPECTER. May I add after 
being asked by Senator Dolx to act as 
Republican leader I am glad to have fi- 
nally a speaking part. 


THE STATUS OF THE CLEAN AIR 
ACT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators and 
others who have been following the 
progress of the Clean Air Act, I would 
like to provide a brief report on the 
status of the discussions that are now 
underway. 

As I indicated previously, these dis- 
cussions have their origin in a conver- 
sation I had last year with the admin- 
istrator of the EPA, Mr. Reilly, who 
suggested that we get together—the 
administration and members of the 
committee, Democrats and Republi- 
cans—to discuss possibilities of recon- 
ciling the President's proposal with 
various proposals that have been made 
by Senators on the same subject. 

Those discussions began last fall, 
and continued throughout the fall. 
The committee then reported out a 
bill which accepted about 80 percent 
of what the President had proposed. 

When we returned in January, it was 
agreed to continue the discussions to 
attempt to reconcile the remaining dif- 
ferences between what was then the 
committee-reported bill and the Presi- 
dent's bill. Those discussions have con- 
tinued and have intensified in recent 
days. 

In addition to the administration 
representatives and members of the 
committee, a large number of Senators 
have been invited to participate and 
have participated in discussions, par- 
ticularly in areas of special concern to 
those Senators. These are Members of 
the Senate who are not members of 
the committee. 

The discussions have made good 
progress, reaching tentative agree- 
ment on two important areas of the 
bill those dealing with air toxics and 
with emissions from stationary sources 
in nonattainment areas. 

Yesterday and today, there was 
lengthy discussion on the two remain- 
ing areas, the principal remaining 
areas of contention, those being emis- 
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sions from mobile sources and acid 
rain. Significant progress was made in 
both of those areas, although also in 
both areas significant questions 
remain unresolved. 

On acid rain, the question known 
colloquially as the class of 1985 prob- 
lem has apparently been resolved, and 
that has been important to a large 
number of Senators concerned about 
what effect the requirements of the 
bill would have upon the utility indus- 
try in their State. That is a very hope- 
ful and important sign, and I com- 
mend all of those who participated in 
working it out. 

Areas of disagreement still remain 
with respect to both of those provi- 
sions, on mobile sources most notably, 
on the question of an alternative fuels 
program, and on whether or not there 
should be a required so-called second 
round of emissions reductions from 
automobiles. 

Those discussions will continue to- 
morrow morning. It is my hope that 
we will be in a position to make a more 
detailed statement on this subject 
sometime during the day tomorrow 
following completion of tomorrow’s 
discussion. 

I commend all of those who partici- 
pated. It has been a good faith effort. 
Substantial progress has been made in 
reconciling the differences between 
the two bills. 

I think it is important to understand 
the context in which this is being dis- 
cussed. The President proposed a bill 
that improved and expanded on cur- 
rent law. The committee accepted 
many of the President’s recommenda- 
tions. It then improved and expanded 
further on some of the provisions in 
the President's bill, that is to say, it 
made them even tighter and more ex- 
pansive. 

So the discussions that are now un- 
derway are between the President’s 
bill and the committee bill, both of 
which are significant improvements in 
the overall, over and above current 
law. 

I think it is important that everyone 
understand the context in which it is 
occurring. Almost every single provi- 
sion being adopted improves or ex- 
pands on the coverage of current law 
and the only question is to what 
extent that improvement or tighten- 
ing, if you will, of current law will 
occur. 

I am hopeful and heartened that we 
will be able to reach further agree- 
ments, and I hope to be in a position 
to proceed on the Senate floor to dis- 
pose finally of the bill when we return 
from recess. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggest- 
ed. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1990 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. AND MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 10 a.m. on Thurs- 
day, February 8, and that following 
the time for the two leaders there be a 
period for morning business until 10:30 
a.m. with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for up to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9:30 
A.M. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
modify my earlier unanimous-consent 
request to ask that the Senate, when 
it completes its business today, stand 
in recess until 9:30 a.m. tomorrow, 
Thursday, February 8, and that fol- 
lowing the time for the two leaders 
there be a period for morning business 
until 10 a.m., with Senators permitted 
to speak therein for up to 5 minutes 
each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Republican leader 
has no further business and if no 
other Senator is seeking recognition, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
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Senate stand in recess under the previ- 
ous order until 9:30 a.m. tomorrow, 
Thursday, February 8. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 7:04 p.m., recessed until 
Thursday, February 8, 1990, at 9:30 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 7, 1990: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


RONALD J. SORINI. OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
FOR THE RANK OF AMBASSADOR DURING HIS 
TENURE OF SERVICE AS THE U.S. NEGOTIATOR ON 
TEXTILE MATTERS. 


POSTAL RATE COMMISSION 


GEORGE W. HALEY, OF MARYLAND, TO BE A COM- 
MISSIONER OF THE POSTAL RATE COMMISSION FOR 
THE REMAINDER OF THE TERM EXPIRING OCTOBER 
14. 1992. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATIONS WERE APPROVED SUB- 
JECT TO THE NOMINEES’ COMMITMENT TO RESPOND 
TO REQUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE'ANY 
DULY CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


TRIBUTE TO MS. ATIYA 
EASTERLING 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, today | would 
like to bring to your attention the extraordinary 
cause of a young girl from New York City and 
her unique crusade to battle drugs. 

Using the slogan “Believe the Hype. Put 
Down the Pipe," Ms. Atiya Easterling, the 
young girl from New York City, has implement- 
ed a very successful antidrug campaign. With 
her parents' help she has sold hundreds of T- 
shirts emblazoned with the slogan and a 
drawing of a broken pipe of the type that is 
used in smoking crack and other addictive 
narcotics. 

The inspiration for this campaign, which has 
received national and international attention, 
through appearances on TV talk shows, news- 
papers, and magazine articles, was the sad 
fact that one of her closest relatives had 
become a victim of crack. After hearing that 
here favorite uncle was a drug addict, Atiya 
asked her parents, Darrell and Barbara Eas- 
terling, what she could do to help him. They 
talked about it and then Atiya sketched out 
her own antidrug message, which was then 
transferred onto T-shirts. Moved by her ef- 
forts, her uncle kicked his drug habit and has 
been drug-free for over 80 days. 

Using her own money, Atiya kicked off her 
campaign, distributing around 500 T-shirts free 
to her school friends and neighbors. Then to 
her pleasant surprise, the media in this coun- 
try and abroad began to do reports about her 
and circulate her impressive story. Conse- 
quently, Atiya has attracted enough support to 
sell her T-shirts and has been contributing the 
profits to charities. 

Undoubtedly, this young girl's concern, and 
her parents' willingness to help spawned en- 
couragement from many people in New York 
and has touched the hearts from many more 
throughout the world. It is because of her in- 
spiration and perseverance that | am proud to 
express my appreciation of Atiya's crusade. 

am sure that you will agree that Atiya Eas- 
terling deserves our support and thanks, since 
she represents the highest values that our 
young people possess; qualities that are often 
overlooked by many of us. 

Ms. Atiya Easterling symbolizes a hope in 
our youth that they can make a difference in 
our country's war on drugs. 


A TRIBUTE TO FORMER CON- 


GRESSMAN HADWEN Ç. 
FUIIEI N 
HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
January 29, one of Parish, New York's leading 
citizens and a former Member of this body, 
the Honorable Hadwen C. Fuller passed away 
at the age of 94. As the dean of the New York 
congressional delegation and the current rep- 
resentative of the town of Parish, | rise to pay 
tribute to this distinguished leader. 

When | first became the Congressman for 
Oswego County after the 1982 redistricting, 
one of the first people | met with was Hadwen 
Fuller. He was quick to offer his excellent in- 
sights into the needs of the county and | was 
thankful for this. Since that time, we spoke 
often and became good friends. So today | 
speak as a personal friend, as a successor, 
and someone who learned a great deal from 
this man. 

Hadwen Fuller was a self-made man. A high 
School dropout, he built from the ground up 
several businesses and more than one town 
during his lifetime. Over the course of his 94 
years, he was a paperboy, a landscaper, a 
bank cashier and president, a World War | sol- 
dier, a Congressman, and an insurance com- 
pany president. Mr. Fuller served in the 78th, 
79th, and 80th Congresses. He also served 
for a brief period in the New York State As- 
sembly. At the time of his death, Mr. Fuller 
was the director of Fuller Properties, Inc. 
Clearly, his life was enriched by a diversity of 
work experiences. 

But Hadwen Fuller was not only interested 
in expanding his business opportunities, for he 
was also deeply involved in the building of his 
hometown of Parish. Former Parish Mayor 
Lewis DeGarmo described Fuller as “a great 
statesman. He was interested in civic affairs 
and the community. He did a lot of things for 
the village and the town. He gave a lot of em- 
ployment for the people in the vicinity.” 

Former Congressman Fuller described his 
feelings toward the people of Parish in a 1983 
interview with the Syracuse Herald-Journal, 
where he stated “I loved the town. It’s part of 
me because | had some of the most unusual 
experiences with humanity in the banking 
business. Any man who resided in the town- 
ship of Parish could walk in the bank and 
could borrow $50 from me without a flicker 
and | never lost a dime." 

Hadwen Fuller was a member of several or- 
ganizations including the Republican Masonic 
Lodge 325, the Media Shrine Temple in Wa- 
tertown, NY, and the Lake Ontario Com- 
mandry 22 of Fulton. He was a life member of 
the Scottish Rite, a 32d Degree Mason, and 
member of the Royal Arch Masons. He was a 


charter member of the Russell Horning Post 
601, American Legion, and was at one point 
the commander of the Oswego County Ameri- 
can Legion. 

On behalf of my colleagues from the New 
York congressional delegation, | would like to 
extend our condolences to his son Robert 
Fuller of Parish and his two sisters, Gertrude 
VanAuken and Frances Pearson, both of Syr- 
acuse. My wife Nancy joins me in sending 
them our thoughts and prayers. 


TRIBUTE TO HADWEN C. 
FULLER 


HON. DAVID 0’B. MARTIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. MARTIN of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with considerable sadness that | note the 
death of former Congressman Hadwen C. 
Fuller of Parish, NY. Had Fuller died at the 
age of 94 on January 29. 

Congressman Fuller began his service in 
Washington during the 78th Congress when 
he was appointed to replace the late Repre- 
sentative Francis D. Culkin. He was reelected 
twice. The dean of the New York State con- 
gressional delegation, Congressman FRANK 
HORTON, speaking for the New York delega- 
tion, has told our colleagues of Had Fuller's 
distinguished business and public career. 
When | was elected to Congress in 1980, | 
was privileged to represent Oswego County 
and Had Fuller's hometown of Parish. His 
wisdom and perspectives were always wel- 
comed and appreciated. 

Congressman Fuller served with distinction 
in this great institution long before the cold 
war or the Berlin Wall, and it was only in his 
private sector years that he witnessed the 
birth of the New Frontier and the Great Socie- 
ty and the birth of scores of programs that we 
debate in this Chamber today. He served in 
the era long before the proliferation of the 
committees and subcommittees, the need for 
congressional staffing or even mass mailings. 
The Congresses in which Had Fuller's served 
were unlike the Congresses of the 1980's and 
1990's. Members of Congress in those days 
came to Washington by rail with their work 
packed in steamer trunks. They performed the 
business of government for a few months and 
then repacked the trunks for the trip back 
home. Surely those days seem less hectic 
than today. Had Fuller was a wealth of infor- 
mation about the issues faced by the Con- 
gress in that post-World War Il era. He was 
known to say that the battles fought in those 
days over providing roads and water to the 
still-remote corners of America were every bit 
as cantankerous as the battles that we fight 
today. 


€ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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Had Fuller's retirement from Congress was 
not a retirement from an active life. His real 
career was in the business world where he 
was eminently successful. He enjoyed an en- 
viable reputation in New York State as an en- 
trepreneur and gentleman. 

With his family, | mourn his passing, and | 
am saddened at having lost a good friend. 


THE RULE OF LAW: DEMOCRACY 
AND JUSTICE FOR THE 
PEOPLE OF CYPRUS 


HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, the principles of 
law in which Americans place their faith are 
being adopted by governments around the 
worid. From Panama to Poland free elections, 
majority rule, and the sanctity of individual 
rights have become the cornerstones of gov- 
ernment, Unfortunately, these valued princi- 
ples have been denied the people of Cyprus. 
Since the July 20, 1974, invasion of Northern 
Oyprus by Turkish forces, the people of this 
Mediterranean isle have lived without the rule 
of law fundamentally accepted by people 
around the world. 

The United States has been both a model 
and a catalyst for the democratic reforms now 
sweeping the world. The time has come for 
this. model of democracy to focus its re- 
sources on the island of Cyprus. The United 
States and the United Nations stand as the 
two forces best equipped to bring a peaceful 
end to the ethnic and political turmoil crippling 
Cyprus. We must begin utilizing our substantial 
leverage with the Turkish Government to bring 
about constructive negotiations on the issue 
of Cyprus. The ambivalence often shown by 
the United States and the international com- 
munity toward the problem of a divided Cyprus 
must end. 

| laud the efforts by President George Vas- 
siliou of Cyprus and U.N. Secretary General 
Javier Perez de Cuellar to bring democracy 
and justice to the people of Cyprus. Their hard 
work and the support of the United States 
Government can assure that the Green Line" 
meets the same fate as the Berlin Wall. Mr. 
Speaker, | ask you and all my colleagues in 
the United States Congress to support a uni- 
fied, democratic Cyprus, one that follows the 
rule of law. 


WE CANNOT ABANDON THE 
POOR TO AN ERRATIC MARKET 


HON. DOUG WALGREN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, Congressman 
ConTe, Congressman SHARP, and many 
others from the Northern and Midwestern 
States, have introduced legislation to provide 
an emergency supplemental appropriation for 
the Low-Income Home Energy Assistance 
Program [LIHEAP]. | am glad to be a cospon- 
sor of this bill. 
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While the weather may be warmer now, 
many low- and middle-class citizens are suf- 
fering a chill as they try to pay their heating 
bills for the past month or two. The extraordi- 
narily cold weather and the sudden increase 
in fuel oil and propane costs in many cases 
has led to a tripling and quadrupling of heating 
costs. The Federal Government has no pro- 
gram to control the weather and there is no 
agreement on controlling prices. But we do 
have both an agreement and a program to 
control the burden of energy costs on families 
and individuals on fixed incomes. 

In recent testimony before Chairman 
SHARP's Subcommittee on Energy and Power, 
the Department of Energy agreed. Assistant 
Secretary Easton stated that, in view of the 
fact that the Department is committed to free- 
market pricing that allows for sudden in- 
creases in prices, the Department had to sup- 
port increasing assistance to low-income 
people who can only allot a portion of their 
income to staying warm. 

Pennsylvania receives $125 million under 
the present Low-Income Energy Assistance 
Program. At present prices, Pennsylvania will 
need to find $300 million more some place to 
provide the same amount of heat as last year. 

We need additional Federal moneys to sup- 
port this program. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
TRIBUTE 


HON. JOE KOLTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. KOLTER. Mr. Speaker. | rise to honor 
and pay tribute to the New Brighton Order of 
the Sons of Italy Lodge 1883 and Social Club 
on the proud occasion of the lodge’s 50th an- 
niversary. 

The Order of the Sons of Italy is a distin- 
guished fraternal organization dedicated to a 
belief in the fundamental concept that society 
is based on the principle of law and order, 
and adhering to the form of government 
founded upon the belief in God and based on 
the Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

The Sons of Italy promotes education, reli- 
gious, and political freedom, Americanism, 
social and civic duty, and a spiritual attach- 
ment to the traditions of the land of our an- 
cestors. 

New Brighton Sons of Italy Lodge 1883 and 
Social Club has especially strived to help local 
schools, senior citizens and the handicapped, 
for example, and has organized food banks 
and raised funds for volunteer firefighters, the 
March of Dimes, Little League and the dis- 
abled. 

The New Brighton Lodge was initiated Feb- 
ruary 4, 1940 at a ceremony at St. Joseph 
Church hall, and later located at 903 Third 
Avenue, New Brighton, with 52 charter mem- 
bers. 

The first administration of the New Brighton 
lodge, installed in 1940, was: Frank Morelli, 
venerable; William Leo, assistant venerable; 
Rocco Lucci, ex-venerable; Ernest Curcio, 
orator; Milo Capo, recording secretary; Do- 
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minic Pasquale, financial secretary; Louis J. 
Peluso, treasurer; and Dante Reveland, ser- 
geant-at-arms. Trustees chosen were: Pas- 
quale Pasquale, Louis Reveland, Dominic 
Muoio, Anthony Capo, and John Geronimo. 
Masters of ceremonies were John Totera and 
Dominic Gaudio. 

Today, Lodge 1883 is located at 1435 Fifth 
Avenue, and the officers are: Anthony Sabella, 
president; Florence Gallagher, vice president; 
Helen Balser, financial secretary; Mary Ann 
Pasquale, recording secretary; Rita Farzo, 
treasurer; Nick Campagna, Orator; Aldo Mon- 
trucchio, master of ceremonies; Jack Balser, 
Sr., guard; and trustees—Joseph Battiste, 
Sam Farzo, Ron Pangan, Josie Ragula, and 
Barb Smith. 

Mr. Speaker. | especially honor the New 
Brighton Sons of Italy Lodge 1883 here today 
before the full U.S. House of Representatives, 
because the lodge has opened its facilities to 
the community to help where and when it can. 
Lodge 1883 has exemplified the virtues of pa- 
triotism and humanitarianism and that is why | 
rise to pay tribute to the lodge on this 50th 
anniversary milestone. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
BUDGET TRUST FUND 
REFORM ACT 

HON. BENJAMIN J. CARDIN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, Gramm-Rudman 
has been a failure. Its focus on the current 
year deficit has made the design of account- 
ing gimmicks a growth industry, with the Office 
of Management and Budget leading the way 
and Congress willingly going along. Most of 
the deficit reduction accomplished in recent 
years has come from the growth of the Social 
Security trust funds, not through congressional 
or Presidential action. | believe deficit reduc- 
tion is a matter of will, not process, and what 
we need to do is to repeal Gramm-Rudman 
and get on with reducing the deficit. Until that 
option becomes viable, | have drafted the 
Budget Trust Fund Reform Act to inject some 
honesty and discipline into the Gramm- 
Rudman process. 

Since 1986 the Social Security Trust Fund 
has been accumulating sizable surpluses. In- 
stead of saving these funds to provide for the 
retirement of the baby boom generation, the 
surpluses have been used by the Treasury to 
fund the day-to-day functions of the Govern- 
ment. | applaud Senator MOYNIHAN for spot- 
lighting the fraud that has been perpetrated 
over the past 4 years. Senator MOYNIHAN has 
proposed cutting the Social Security payroll 
taxes to stop this practice. 

Although | share the Senator's abhorrence 
of the funding of Government operations with 
the regressive payroll tax, | am concerned that 
his plan would greatly aggravate the savings 
crisis in our country. We should continue to 
accumulate the Social Security surpluses and 
reserve them for their original purpose while 
also bringing our operating budget deficit 
under control. 
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First, my legislation would exclude the sur- 
pluses of the Social Security, hospitalization 
insurance [HI], highway, and airways trust 
funds from the calculation of maximum defi- 
cits. We should not be relying, as part of our 
deficit reduction strategy, on funds that are 
designated to meet long-term obligations. 

Second, this bill would establish new annual 
deficit targets based on these corrected deficit 
calculations. It requires $23 billion in deficit re- 
duction in each of the next 5 years to bring 
our fiscal year 1995 Federal funds deficit 
down to 1 percent of gross national product— 
$76 billion as estimated by the Congressional 
Budget Office. When the deficit reaches $76 
billion the sequestration provisions of Gramm- 
Rudman would sunset. | believe this is a man- 
ageable deficit level. Our deficit is now about 
4 percent of GNP. 

Perhaps most important, this bill provides 
that any excess deficit incurred because of 
legislation passed after the OMB snapshot or 
inaccurate economic assumptions will trigger 
an equal reduction in the following year's 
target. This will greatly reduce both the ability 
and the incentive for Congress and the admin- 
istration to pass spending into other fiscal 
years in order to meet current Gramm- 
Rudman targets. 

If Congress insists on being driven by an 
automatic deficit reduction law, then we 
should employ an honest system that toler- 
ates no post-sequestration spending, shifting 
of pay dates or other budget fun and games. 
We should also take necessary measures to 
permit the buildup of Social Security trust 
funds, as contemplated by the 1982 Social 
Security Act amendments, to take place. My 
bill will help to achieve both these worthwhile 
ends. 


OBSERVING THE KIZOMBA FES- 
TIVAL AS PART OF BLACK HIS- 
TORY MONTH IN GREATER 
MIAMI 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to observe the celebration of Black His- 
tory Month, and the rich history behind the 
Afro-American culture. The Wolfson Campus 
of Miami-Dade Community College is joining in 
this observation of black history through their 
program known as Kizomba. The Kizomba 
program coined its name from a Swahili word 
for "celebration;" the program is one of many 
extra curricular groups at the Wolfson campus 
which encourages and promotes a greater un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the various 
cultures that make up the Greater Miami area. 
In observance of Black History Month, Ki- 
zomba, in conjunction with Paella, Miami Book 
Fair International, and Jewish Heritage Week, 
is sponsoring the program entitled “A Cele- 
bration of Black Heritage." The month-long 
program which involves art exhibits, lectures, 
ethnic foods, and music, only exhibits a frac- 
tion of the rich Afro-American heritage all 
Americans should be proud of. The beauty 
behind Kizomba can be seen in the gathering 
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of a diverse, multiethnic population to share 
and experience the heritage of the Afro-Ameri- 
can people. Throughout this month students, 
families, community leaders, and dignitaries 
will become immersed in a celebration that 
applauds the cultural variety that makes Miami 
unique. 

Many people fail to remember that the his- 
tory of the Afro-Americans goes far beyond 
the atrocities of slavery and the advocacy of 
civil rights. In Africa, empires advanced educa- 
lion, science, trade, government, and military 
strategy independent of and many times earli- 
er than their European counterparts. 

The history of the Afro-American in the 
United States has been stained by slavery, 
discrimination, and tremendous injustices. In 
the face of adversity, the Afro-American com- 
munity developed a rich heritage through their 
struggle in early America. Many blacks over- 
came this resistance and limited opportunities 
to become scientists, teachers, performers, 
athletes, and politicians. Unfortunately, the 
struggle which Afro-Americans endured has 
overshadowed their many success stories, 
which have helped mold this country into a 
great nation. 

| ask you, my colleagues, and all Americans 
to join in saluting the many men and women 
who have contributed throughout history to 
the quality of life and achievements of this 
country. We all must recognize that America 
has always existed as a melting pot for all 
races, cultures, and creeds. Out of this diver- 
sity, is born excellence and out of this excel- 
lence, America exists. As Americans, we all 
need to join in and observe the tremendous 
contributions the Afro-American culture has 
made in this fine nation. 


NATIONAL RECYCLING MONTH 
HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Feburary 7, 1990 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
pleased to introduce, with Mr. DREIER, a reso- 
lution to designate April 1990 as "National 
Recycling Month.“ | urge my colleagues in the 
House and Senate to lend support to creating 
a nationwide effort to solve our solid waste 
crisis. 

Most of you are probably familiar with the 
term "recycle" and many of you may already 
participate in community programs. However, 
the statistics on solid waste are still far from 
encouraging. The Office of Technology As- 
sessment estimates that Americans are gen- 
erating more than half a ton of municipal solid 
waste per person each year." Rather than 
continuing to dispose of waste materials in 
economically inefficient ways, recycling can 
most efficiently conserve the resources we al- 
ready have. 

As | introduce "National Recycling Month | 
urge all Americans to incorporate conserva- 
tion as part of daily life. | commend education- 
al projects which prepare our children to recy- 
cle waste. With the forthcoming Earth Day on 
April 22, 1990, recycling can help us realize 
our ambitions of becoming a prudent, more 
environmentally efficient nation ready to face 
the 21st century. 
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TRIBUTE TO MARY BAKER AND 
DAN STACK 


HON. CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Ms. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to take this opportunity to join the Disabled 
American Veterans in honoring two of their 
dedicated servants, Marion ("Mary") T. Baker 
and Daniel P. Stack. 

Mary, a DAV Auxiliary member for 14 years, 
and Dan, a life member of DAV for 17 years, 
certainly deserve recognition for their many 
years of strong leadership and altruistic serv- 
ice in their communities. 

Mary was employed for 10 years by the Los 
Angeles Unified School Department in Califor- 
nia. Presently, she is the senior vice com- 
mander of the Emily E. Baker Unit No. 9 in 
Warwick, Rl, where she first became a 
member in 1974. She is also very active with 
the Auxiliary Department of Rhode Island 
where she holds the title of department auxil- 
iary chaplain. Aside from her DAV work, Mary 
volunteers at the Cranston Senior Citizens 
Center and belongs to the Cranston Senior 
Tappers. 

Dan served his country with the U.S. Air 
Force from August 1969 through April 1973. 
In 1974, he became a national service officer 
with the Disabled American Veterans and has 
been stationed in Boston, New York, and 
Cleveland. Through Dan's leadership in Cleve- 
land, the “Forgotten Warrior" project gained 
national recognition and contributed to the es- 
tablishment of a DAV program to address the 
problems of Vietnam veterans. In 1980, he 
was promoted to supervisor of the DAV Na- 
tional Service Office in Providence, RI. Cur- 
rently, Dan also serves as adjutant for the 
Maurice H. Pion Chapter No. 17 in West War- 
wick, RI. 

Today | am very proud to join the Disabled 
American Veterans in honoring two great 
Americans and fellow Rhode Islanders, Mary 
Baker and Daniel Stack. 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT DONALD 
SEMPLE 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, today | would 
like to take this opportunity to honor and offer 
my congratulations to one of the most out- 
standing community leaders in southern Ohio 
today, Mr. Robert Donald Semple. Bob 
Semple was recently elected as president of 
the Adams County Board of Commissioners 
where he has served for the past 9 years. 

Bob Semple was born on the same farm on 
which he resides today, on August 14, 1949, 
the second son of Donald and Beulah 
Semple. He attended the local Winchester 
High School, and graduated in 1959. After 
graduation Bob assisted his father in the 
family-owned meat processing business for 
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several years. Later he was an employee of 
the State of Ohio and the Ohio Department of 
Transportation. Bob also spent a number of 
years in sales for the Kibler Milling Co. 

Over the years Bob has provided outstand- 
ing, conscientious and faithful service to the 
community. As a commissioner he has tire- 
lessly worked to represent the viewpoints of 
Adams County residents, as well as being re- 
sponsive to their needs. During his tenure with 
the county government, Adams County has 
experienced a new vitality. 

Through his leadership and efforts, water is 
now provided to many rural areas throughout 
Adams County that would have otherwise 
been neglected. We are all grateful for his 
persistence in ensuring that Adams County 
has an accessible and affordable water 
system. In addition, his efforts in encouraging 
and strengthening Four-H throughout the 
county have garnered praise and gratitude 
from many of his constitutents. 

The 1990's is a decade that will bring both 
challenges and promise to rural communities, 
and Bob Semple is sure to provide the same 
dedication, hard work, and commitment he 
provided throughout the 1980's. | wish him the 
best, and | look forward to working with him 
for many years to come. 


LEGISLATION TO GRANT FEDER- 
AL CHARTER TO THE RETIRED 
ENLISTED ASSOCIATION 


HON. JOEL HEFLEY 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation which would grant a Federal 
charter to the Retired Enlisted Association 
[TREA]. 

The members of TREA are brave men and 
women who answered the call of their country 
when they were most needed. These men 
and women served with honor, dedication, 
and great personal sacrifice. | strongly believe 
Congress should recognize this organization 
and acknowledge the service its members 
gave to our Nation. 

TREA is a nonprofit corporation with mem- 
bers made up of retired enlisted personnel 
from the U.S. Armed Services. It promotes na- 
tional security objectives, runs a scholarship 
program and various veterans' assistance pro- 
grams. It has over 40 chapters nationwide 
with members from all 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and overseas. 

A Federal charter is important for TREA for 
several reasons. In order for TREA to partici- 
pate in the Secretary of Labor's Committee on 
Veterans' Employment, a Federal charter is 
needed. Also, a Federal charter is needed in 
order to serve on the President's National 
Veterans’ Day Committee. It is an injustice 
that the largest group of American veterans 
are not allowed to be represented on these 
committees. As my colleagues can see, a 
Federal charter does much more than give 
recognition to TREA, it is truly needed. 

| urge my colleagues to join with me today 
and support this legislation to grant a Federal 
charter for the Retired Enlisted Association. 
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MODEL GARMENT BILL 


HON. THOMAS E. PETRI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, yesterday | intro- 
duced H.R. 3966, which would enable retail 
fabric stores to offer model garment programs 
to their employees. Model garment programs 
have been very popular with employees of 
fabric stores. Under these volunteer programs, 
employees have received free patterns, no- 
tions and materials. After the garment had 
been displayed in the store for a brief period, 
the employee was allowed to keep it. 

Unfortunately, these programs are not al- 
lowed at the present time because several 
years ago the Department of Labor decided 
that the voluntary sewing at home of model 
display garments violated the Department of 
Labor's industrial homework restrictions. 

In 1988, the Department of Labor attempted 
to address through regulations the concerns 
of those who supported model garment pro- 
grams. Unfortunately, an ageement could not 
be reached between the Department and 
fabric retailers. 

As a result, today | am introducing legisla- 
tion which would amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to allow employees to voluntarily 
construct model display garments at home. In 
addition to receiving the garment after a maxi- 
mum 12-week display period, under the bill 
the employee must receive payment of the 
minimum wage for construction time. | believe 
this provision is a reasonable compromise that 
should meet the objections of those who are 
concerned about industrial homework. 

Obviously, these programs are beneficial to 
many employees who enjoy home sewing. My 
bill simply would allow fabric stores to extend 
this benefit to their employees by allowing the 
stores to implement model garment programs 
without violating industrial homework restric- 
tions. | urge my colleagues to join me in co- 
sponsoring this bill, and insert the bill in the 
RECORD at this point: 

H.R. 3966 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. CONSTRUCTION OF 
CRAFT ITEM. 

(a) AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
Act or 1938.—Section 11(d) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 
211(d)) is amended— 

(D by striking "The" and inserting '(1) 
Subject to paragraph (2), the"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

"(2X A) In carrying out paragraph (1), the 
Secretary shall not make any regulation or 
order to prohibit an individual from— 

(i) constructing, at any location, any gar- 
ment or craft item to be used for display 
purposes at premises that are used for retail 
sales of fabrics, patterns, notions, or related 
craft materials; and 

(ii) compensating, in whole or in part, an 
employee for constructing an item described 
in clause (i) through an exchange of the 
value of labor and the value of materials re- 
lating to such item as follows: 

"(D The value of labor used in construct- 
ing such item shall be determined by multi- 
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plying the reasonable amount of time 
needed to construct such item by the mini- 
mum wage rate established in section 6. 

"(ID The value of materials used in con- 
structing such item shall be the retail price 
at which the materials used to construct 
such item would have been sold to the gen- 
eral public at the premises described in 
clause (i).". 

"(B) Any employer who is subject to this 
Act, in order to employ any individual to 
construct any display garment or craft item, 
shall— 

"(i) compensate such individual according 
to the minimum wage rate established in 
section 6; 

(ii) ensure that such construction work is 
performed on a voluntary basis; 

"(ii) allow such individual to retain the 
right of control over all aspects of the con- 
struction; 

*(iv) allow such individual to retain own- 
ership of the garment or craft item; 

"(v) display the garment or craft item for 
not longer than a 12-week period; and 

"(vi) ensure that such individual will be 
given the garment or craft item in good con- 
dition, reasonable wear and tear expected, 
promptly after the expiration of the display 
period.“ 

(b) REGULATIONS OR OrDERS.—On the date 
of enactment of this Act, any regulation or 
order of the Secretary of Labor made under 
section 11 of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 210) promulgated prior to 
such date, that is not authorized by such 
section as amended by this Act, shall be of 
no force or effect. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE CHES- 
TER F. CARLSON CENTER FOR 
IMAGING SCIENCE 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, shortly before 
Congress adjourned the first session of the 
101st Congress last November, | had the dis- 
tinct honor of attending the dedication cere- 
mony of the Chester F. Carlson Center for Im- 
aging Science at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology. The center represents a partner- 
ship between the Government, business, and 
academia in an effort which will undoubtedly 
expand our horizons in the realm of imaging 
Science. | was pleased to have played a role 
in securing the Federal funding for the center 
and look forward to it's future accomplish- 
ments. 

During the ceremony, Catherine Carlson, 
daughter of Chester F. Carlson, talked a little 
about her father. Mr. Carlson, of course, was 
world famous as the inventor of Xerography, 
but his talents and contributions reached far 
beyond this. The following is a copy of the 
speech given by Catherine Carlson and it 
offers us some unique insights into this truly 
great man: 

DEDICATION OF CHESTER F. CARLSON CENTER 
FOR IMAGING SCIENCE, ROCHESTER INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, OCTOBER 28, 1989 

(Speech by Catherine Carlson) 

Good morning members and friends of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology commu- 
nity. Mother (Mrs. Chester F. Carlson) is 
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very disappointed that poor health prevents 
her from being here with us this morning. 
But she does want you to know how very 
proud she is that RIT has chosen to name 
its Center for Imaging Science for Chester 
Carlson. 

He was a man practically unknown. This 
was his own choice. 

One of Chester Carlson's strongest inter- 
ests all his life was education. It seems ap- 
propriate for a talk in this place of learning 
to tell you of his extraordinary struggle to 
gain an education and his natural bent in 
science. 

By the time he was two years of age his 
father had contracted tuberculosis and a 
painful arthritic condition and was unable 
to earn a living for his family. 

They settled in southern California. By 
the time Chester was twelve he contributed 
a large part to the support of this small 
family. Rising at five in the morning, he 
worked at many kinds of jobs such as wash- 
ing windows, sweeping floors and sidewalks, 
and doing various odd jobs until school 
time. Then after school he would do the 
same thing. 

Chester’s mother was a brave and wonder- 
ful woman and Chester adored her. He said 
she tried to make their hardships into ad- 
ventures. His mother died during his last 
year of high school. He said this was one of 
the worst blows in his life. She had been 
such a sustaining support to his father and 
himself. 

His Uncle Oscar was a principal of a high 
school in Minnesota and in a letter to Uncle 
Oscar's widow in 1964, Chester wrote: 

"I had finished high school and at the 
time I think I had a temporary job on a 
farm and was not very clear about my 
future. We were living in rather primitive 
quarters, just one room with a cement floor. 
My father slept inside and I slept in a home- 
made sleeping bag which I laid out between 
the house and a nearby board fence. 

"A visit and the talks with Uncle Oscar 
probably changed my life. I recall I told him 
that I wanted to go to college, but could not 
afford it, so intended to work for a few 
years until I could save some money. Uncle 
Oscar made the very important suggestion 
that I try by whatever means to continue 
my education as soon as possible. It was 
then I remembered that junior college in 
nearby Riverside had a “Co-op” program. I 
had not seriously considered it because I 
had my father to support. However, Oscar 
thought I should investigate anyway. If I 
hadn't it is quite possible I would never 
have completed a college education—nor 
have invented Xerography." 

On the school co-op plan Chester worked 
in a research laboratory of a cement plant 
one month, and attended school alternate 
months. He still had to work evenings and 
weekends sometimes 16 hours or more a day 
to support himself and his father. 

He believed that the best scientific educa- 
tion could come through Caltech which he 
entered in his junior year. After two years 
he received his B.S. degree in physics, just 
at the time when the Depression was get- 
ting well under way in 1930. He traveled 
east looking for work. 

His extraordinary invention, of xerogra- 
phy, which did revolutionalize our way of 
life through the ability to communicate, 
came out of a very small home made labora- 
tory in 1938, with inexpensive equipment, 
some of it made by Chester himself. The 
search that led to the invention of xerogra- 
phy began in earnest in 1935. He had 
worked for four years studying in the li- 
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brary nights and working in his laboratory 
weekends researching and experimenting 
over and over. 

Chet's cousin, Dr. Roy Carlson, who was 5 
years older than Chester, said it was quite 
apparent that Chet has an entirely unique 
way of viewing the world around him. This 
was demonstrated by a little story Roy told. 
He said one day to Chet, "Oh Chet, look 
there is a blackbird.” Chet said, "How do 
you know it is a blackbird?” Roy said, Be- 
cause I see it is black." Chet said, “On this 
side it is black, but how do you know what 
color it is on the other side?" 

Chester kept notebooks from an early age. 
It was surprising to find the great number 
of inventions in his early notebooks which 
have since been developed by others, such 
as the ball point pen, disposable facial 
tissue, filtered cigarettes, and many others. 
None of these were big enough to hold 
Chester's interest, but it showed his fertile, 
inventive mind at work. He had this strong 
interest in the graphic arts and particularly 
in printing and duplication. He said, “While 
in high school I worked for a printer in my 
spare time and he sold me an old printing 
press which he had discarded. I paid for it 
by working for him. Then I started out to 
set my own type and print this little chemis- 
try paper. I don't think I printed more than 
two issues, and they weren't much. Howev- 
er, this experience impressed me with the 
difficulty of getting words into hard copy 
and in turn, started me thinking about du- 
plicating processes.” 

One of the keys to the creative mind is 
motivation. Chester Carlson had ample 
reason to be motivated—the extreme pover- 
ty of his early life was one driving factor. 
But the need to make a great invention 
seemed to have been born in him. His 
cousin, Roy, remembered distinctly that 
when Chester was 12 years of age he heard 
him say, quite seriously, “Someday I will 
make a big invention.” About the invention 
Chester wrote in a letter, "Because of my 
impoverished and lonely life as a child and a 
youth, I developed my own habits of think- 
ing and working. This led me down some 
channels of thought which had been ne- 
glected by others." He became one of those 
bold thinkers who dared to explore outside 
the confines of traditional science. 

Philo Farnsworth, one of the early pio- 
neers in television research, once said. We 
must not lose track of the fact that inven- 
tions as such, important inventions, are 
made by individuals and almost invariably 
by individuals with very limited means.” 

Dr. Clark, who was manager of physics at 
Haloid, pointed out how unique the inven- 
tion of xerography was by saying, “Chet put 
together a rather odd lot of phenomena, 
each of which was obscure in itself and none 
of which had previously been related in any- 
one’s thinking. The result was the biggest 
thing in imaging since photography itself. 
Further, he did it entirely without the help 
of a favorable scientific climate. As you 
know there are dozens of instances of simul- 
taneous discoveries down through scientific 
history but no one came anywhere near 
being simultaneous with Chet.” 

Joseph C. Wilson, who was the president 
of Haloid, later the president and chairman 
of Xerox Corporation was the only man 
among twenty company executives who saw 
the possibility and shared Chester's vision 
in this unknown process. 

Today fifty companies, giving employment 
to over a million people, use the basic Carl- 
son patents and process. Many of those 
companies have contributed to this Center 
which honors Chester F. Carlson. 
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The struggles and difficulties of his life 
not only did not embitter him but they 
seem to have caused certain sparks of crea- 
tivity in him and made him much more com- 
passionate. He was naturally a compassion- 
ate person but this added to his great com- 
passion for others. He understood people’s 
inner feelings and sufferings and he wanted 
very, very much to do something about it, 

In disposing of a rather large fortune, he 
said several times, I do not know whether I 
am doing right or wrong. I am simply doing 
the best I can. 

I hope that I am able to convey in this 
talk that Chester Carlson was a gentle, 
caring man, caring for all humanity and 
using his wealth to help as many as possi- 
ble. Although he earned several hundred 
million dollars from his invention he spent 
the last twelve or thirteen years of his life 
disposing of his fortune in humanitarian 
pursuits because he considered the money 
to be a trust. His largest gifts were in the 
areas of world peace (this was a consuming 
interest of his), the Civil Rights Movement, 
and higher educational institutions, and as 
the people at RIT know, he had a special af- 
fection for this Institution. These and all 
other gifts were given anonymously. 

Chester Carlson was the 1966 recipient of 
the Horatio Alger Award, recipient of the 
Inventor of The Year Award in 1964 and 
was inducted into the National Inventors 
Hall of Fame in Washington, D.C. in 1981. 
Among his honors were the Longstreth 
Medal, the Holley Medal, the French Medal 
of Honor, and many more too numerous to 
mention. 

At the accessioning of the Carlson papers 
by the N.Y. Public Library, the president of 
the library said, “It is abundantly clear that 
the invention of xerography ranks in a trio 
of the significant developments relating to 
the printed word. The first, of course, was 
Guttenberg's invention of the printing 
press, the second was Mergenthaler's inven- 
tion of linotype and third Carlson's inven- 
tion of xerography." ` 

U Thant, Secretary-General of the United 
Nations at the time of Chester’s death said: 
“To know Chester Carlson was to like him, 
to love him and to respect him. He was gen- 
erally known as the inventor of xerography, 
and although it was an extraordinary 
achievement in the technological and scien- 
tific field, I respected him more as a man of 
exceptional moral stature and as a human- 
ist. He belonged to that rare breed of lead- 
ers who generate in our hearts faith in man 
and hope for the future.” 

Although Chester Carlson prized his ano- 
nymity it seems right to honor a man who 
has contributed so much to the well being 
of so many people and to the technological 
advancement of the 20th century. 

Chester F. Carlson would be proud of the 
leading comprehensive university RIT has 
become. RIT has indeed honored this great 
man by naming this Center for Imaging Sci- 
ence for him. 


THE PROJECT STEPS PROGRAM 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | wish to call to 
the attention of our colleagues an outstanding 
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project conducted by Camp Jawonio in Rock- 
land County, NY. 

The project is entitled “Success Through 
Employment Programs Project STEPs for 
short and it has altered the lives of many de- 
serving men and women in Rockland County. 

Mr. Speaker, this project was called to my 
attention by my constituent, Mr. Edward 
Branca, Jr., who has long been a regular cor- 
respondent with my congressional offices. | 
have found his enthusiasm for Project STEPs 
to be contageous, and | salute the men and 
women who have worked to bring Mr. Branca 
and many like him into the mainstream of em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Speaker, | request that an article re- 
garding this project which appeared in the 
Rockland County Journal News on September 
4, 1988, and which summarizes the fine ac- 
complishments of "Project STEPs" be insert- 
ed at this point in the RECORD: 


A DREAM OF BEING SIMPLY "ORDINARY" 


(By Len Maniace) 


For the past 10 months, Edward Branca, 
Jr. has been living a dream. 

Five days a week, the 37-year-old Branca 
leaves his aunt's home in Nanuet and heads 
for his job at a Valley Cottage medical labo- 
ratory where he mails out bills. 

That might seem routine, except for the 
fact that this is Branca's first job. 

For much of his life, Branca has been lost 
in a shadowy world of mental illness. Final- 
ly after a long struggle, he emerged from 
that world last October when he went to 
work in a supervised work program. 

"It's an entry level job, but I love my 
work. Going to work means I'm part of the 
mainstream. It makes me an average citizen. 
It's something I fantasized about," Branca 
said. 

Achieving that dream was a victory over 
nightmares that haunted Branca for years: 
that he could never be independent and was 
doomed to be left homeless upon the death 
of his aunt. 

"I would be a bum, living on the street. 
There was a time that I thought the only 
way I could keep this from coming true was 
suicide," Branca said. 

Branca's nightmare began early. He was 
expelled from school at age 4 because teach- 
ers considered him disruptive. 

When he was not quite 9, Branca's bewil- 
dered parents placed their only son in what 
was then the Rockland State Hospital in 
Orangeburg. 

Branca was eventually diagnosed as 
manic-depressive, a condition marked by ex- 
treme mood swings. 

He left the mental hospital in 1968, but 
his condition had not changed. Branca lived 
an isolated life with his father until the 
elder Branca's death in 1977, and then with 
an aunt. His mother had died in 1966. 

Nevertheless Branca was a keen observer. 
He followed politics the way others followed 
sports. He sometimes accompanied his 
father to Rockland Democratic conventions. 

"I wasn't very interested in sports. I guess 
because I never played them," Branca said. 

Still, Branca sometimes dreamed about re- 
deeming his family name in one dramatic 
baseball confrontation. 

Branca is the nephew of Brooklyn Dodger 
Ralph Branca, who, despite a fine pitching 
career, is most remembered for giving up a 
home run to Bobby Thompson that allowed 
the New York Giants to win a National 
League playoff series in 1951. 
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"I fantasized that I was in a World Series 
pitching to the nephew of Bobby Thompson 
and that I struck him out on three pitches." 

Branca speaks articulately about his ail- 
ment, sometimes summing up periods of life 
in a single phrase. "I led à pretty isolated 
life and was totally dependent. I was at 
home all week, except for going out to 
McDonald's." 

"Nothing really happened during the 70s. 
I call them my sleepy years.” 

Despite the urging of his family, Branca 
refused to seek psychiatric help after his re- 
lease from the state mental hospital. He 
feared that the doctor would force him to 
find a job—a prospect that filled him with 
terror. 

"I was afraid of working. I just thought 
that I could not do it," Branca said. 

Finally, the outside world intruded. As 
Branca recalls it, On Sept. 24, 1980, some- 
thing happened that changed my life." 

An avid reader, Branca spotted a newspa- 
per article about the chance reunion of 
three 19-year-olds who had been adopted 
and raised separately from birth. 

The story moved Branca, starting him on 
an five-year crusade to change laws that 
sealed adoption records, laws he said that 
make it difficult for siblings to be reunited 
even after they had become adults. 

Branca became a political activist, lobby- 
ing Rockland's state legislators, and trying 
to convince them to introduce a bill to 
permit sealed adoption records to be opened 
under limited circumstances. 

He testified at public hearings in Albany, 
New York City and before Congress on a 
similar federal law. His phone bills ran $300 
a month. 

Branca say he is not sure what attracted 
him to the triplets' story, but speculates 
that his years of loneliness may have been a 
factor. "As an only child, I often wanted to 
have a sibling." 

Although the bill was eventually defeated, 
Branca said his effort changed his life. 

"On trips to New York City, I would 
watch people walking to work and I would 
begin to think of myself as going to work. I 
saw workers in their offices and I began to 
think that work could be pleasant.” 

However, Branca still was afraid to seek 
psychiatric help. 

Despite medical advances that had revolu- 
tionized treatment for his disorder, Branca 
continued to take outdated medications ob- 
tained from a pharmacist who agreed to 
refill a 1968 prescription. 

Then early last year, when his aunt 
became ill, Branca was confronted with the 
possibility that his nightmare might finally 


come true—that he might be left homeless. : 


Branca called for help. He spent two 
weeks in a hospital and then began outpa- 
tient treatment at the Rockland County 
Community Mental Health Center in 
Pomona. He received new medication and 
began therapy. 

Last year, Branca entered a vocational re- 
habilitation program for the mentally ill. 
Operated by the Rockland Center for the 
Physically  Disabled—often known as 
Jawanio—the program found Branca work- 
ing at Rockland Medilabs. 

Through the program, a coach visits 
Branca at his job to help him with any 
problems. 

“I was frightened and needed a lot of reas- 
surance,” said Branca of his early days on 
the job. 

Now working on a high school equivalency 
diploma, Branca hopes to go to college. 

And Branca has other dreams. 
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“I have a fantasy that I've got a job in 
Washington as a lobbyist. I've met a girl and 
we've gotten married. It’s a beautiful 
Sunday morning—we wake up and go for a 
walk.” 

“God willing, it will come true.” 


COACHES HELP ON JOB 


A year-old program is helping Rockland's 
mentally ill young adults cope with work 
stresses and keep their jobs. 

Sponsored by the Rockland Center for the 
Physically Disabled—Jawanio—the program 
provides "coaches" who regularly visit emo- 
tionally troubled workers on the job. 

Some 25 people have been placed at jobs 
in Rockland and northern New Jersey 
through Project STEPs, Success Through 
Employment Programs. 

"Mostly, we are there to offer support and 
to act as a liaison between the company and 
the worker," said Alice Grossman, a job 
coach with the program. 

“We try to solve the little problems before 
they become bigger problems that might 
lead to the loss of the job." 

The program is aimed at patients suffer- 
ing from ailments such as manic-depression 
and schizophrenia, conditions that can 
often be controlled by drugs. 

To date, companies participating in 
Project STEPs are pleased with the pro- 
gram, officials said. 

"We feel that it has worked out really 
well" said Bette Drucker, manager of 
human resources at Rockland Medilabs in 
Valley Cottage, which employs two Project 
STEPs workers. 

One of those workers is 37-year-old 
Nanuet resident Edward Branca, Jr., who 
sends out bills for diagnostic tests, 

While Rockland Medilabs joined the pro- 
gram because it was a way of contributing 
to the community, officials are learning 
that Project STEPs is good for business, 
Drucker said. 

“Ed is really conscientious about his work 
and we're really pleased with him," Drucker 
said. 

Companies also receive a tax-credit to 
help support an employee's salary for his or 
her first year on the job, Jawanio officials 
said. 

The program's first-year operation was 
funded by a $113,000 state grant and offi- 
cials plan to expand the program this year. 


ALAN CRANDALL, DIRECTOR OF 
THE BATTLE CREEK HOUSING 
COMMISSION 


HON. HOWARD WOLPE - 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, | want to pay trib- 
ute to a very special constituent of mine, Mr. 
Alan L. Crandall, the executive director of the 
Battle Creek Housing Commission. On Febru- 
ary 9, Alan will be honored by his friends and 
colleagues as he retires after 16 years of 
dedicated service with the commission. 

Alan began his career serving as the ac- 
countant of the Battle Creek Housing Com- 
mission and was later appointed to the posi- 
tion of executive director. During his tenure as 
director, Alan was instrumental in developing 
several federally subsidized projects which in- 
creased the number of housing units available 
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to low-income families in Battle Creek. He has 
been credited with many important initiatives 
such as securing 79 section 8 certificates and 
65 section 8 vouchers which rewrite rent sub- 
sidies to families in privately owned units; de- 
veloping Kellogg Manor, a residential complex 
serving 70 elderly and disabled families; creat- 
ing the Battle Creek Housing Development 
Corporation; and founding the Michigan Hous- 
ing Directors Association. 

In addition Alan has committed both time 
and energy to a vast array of community and 
professional organizations: the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing and Redevelopment Offi- 
cials [NAHRD], the Michigan State Chapter of 
NAHRD, the Battle Creek Exchange Club, and 
the Birchwood United Methodist Church. 

Mr. Speaker, over the years Alan Crandall 
has distinguished himself as a dedicated 
public servant and exemplary citizen. The care 
and concern that have always been present in 
his approach to local housing problems have 
endeared him to his community. The integrity 
with which he has conducted his duties as the 
executive director for the Battle Creek Hous- 
ing Commission have earned him the respect 
and admiration of all who have been privi- 
leged to work with him. 

| am delighted to have Alan as a constitu- 
ent. | want to congratulate him on his retire- 
ment and wish him and his family all possible 
happiness in the years ahead. 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1990 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington report for Wednesday, 


February 7, 1990, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 


In his budget for 1991, the President car- 


ries out the promise of continuity he made 
during the 1988 presidential campaign, 
largely embracing the status quo in govern- 
ment and holding to the path of high de- 
fense spending and relatively low taxes. 
Even with his immense popularity he choos- 
es not to submit a bold budget. 

The President calls for spending of $1.23 
trillion—a 3% increase. That is larger than 
the entire economies of every other country 
except the Soviet Union and Japan. He 
projects a 1.9% increase in Defense Depart- 
ment outlays and a 3.4% increase in the rest 
of the budget. Revenues are projected to 
climb 9% to $1.17 trillion, leaving a project- 
ed deficit of $63 billion. The budget is more 
straightforward and open than those of 
recent years, and the Congress should re- 
spond in kind and carry on an open and con- 
structive dialogue with the President. 


DEFENSE 


The President offers no peace dividend. 
He increases defense spending to $303 bil- 
lion—2% less than inflation but more dol- 
lars than this year. The Congress will 
almost certainly demand faster and deeper 
Pentagon cuts. 

The President recommends cuts in troop 
levels, but seeks major increases for the 
Strategic Defense Initiative and several 
strategic weapons systems, including the B2 
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bomber and the Midgetman and MX mis- 
siles. I am disappointed that he did not cut 
deeper into defense spending in response to 
the political changes in Eastern Europe, 
which in my view have greatly reduced the 
military threat from the Soviet Union and 
the Warsaw Pact. Instead the President 
wants to increase spending for nuclear arms, 
without a fundamental review of where de- 
fense policies and programs should be 
headed. 
DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 

The President puts forward a modest do- 
mestic agenda. While his State of the Union 
address certainly hit the major concerns of 
Americans, like drug abuse, education, and 
the environment, his budget does not pro- 
vide the resources for any large-scale attack 
on the problems. 

The President calls for significant in- 
creases in the popular Head Start program 
and several other programs for the poor. He 
believes that more money should be chan- 
neled into space exploration and biotechnol- 
ogy and less into farm subsidies and health 
care for the elderly. He proposes cutting 
low-income heating and weatherization pro- 
grams, grants to public libraries, and federal 
investment in railroads, bridges, and 
wastewater treatment. Some of his propos- 
als, such as not adjusting federal pensions 
for inflation, have been rejected often by 
the Congress and stand little chance of pas- 
sage. The President is to be commended for 
pointing out in his budget that the U.S 
faces trillions of dollars of potential liabil- 
ities from underfunded health and retire- 
ment programs, environmental cleanup, and 
losses in federal credit and insurance. 

REVENUES 


Although the President proposes no gen- 
eral tax increase, his budget calls for about 
$13.9 billion of new revenue, due mainly to 
increased IRS enforcement and several tax 
increases, including expanded user fees for 
government services and higher airline 
ticket taxes. 

The President seeks to lower capital gains 
taxes, which he estimates would raise nearly 
$5 billion in the first year. While economists 
generally agree that revenues would in- 
crease initially as investors sold investments 
to take advantage of the lower rates, they 
also calculate that long-term losses to the 
Treasury could be substantial. 

In lamenting the nation's dismal savings 
performance, the President in effect ac- 
knowledges that the tax cuts of the 1980s 
did not yield the promised burst of new sav- 
ings. He offers several proposals to boost 
personal and business savings, including a 
family savings account which would allow 
families to invest up to $5000 a year in spe- 
cial accounts whose interest could accumu- 
late tax free. However, increased private 
savings from such tax breaks might well be 
outweighted by decreased tax revenues. 
This would prevent any increase in national 
savings—the combined savings of house- 
holds, businesses, and government. Reduc- 
ing the budget deficit remains the most 
promising way of increasing national sav- 
ings. 

ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 


The President's budget is based on opti- 
mistic assessments that strong U.S. econom- 
ic growth will continue later this year while 
inflation stays steady and interest rates de- 
cline. That will be a good performance if we 
can pull it off, Falling short could make a 
huge difference to the federal deficit. For 
example, economic growth next year at 1.9 
percent rather than the 2.6 percent the 
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President predicts, would increase the defi- 
cit by $15 billion. 


DEFICIT 


My biggest problem with the President's 
budget is that it again fails to come to grips 
with our most serious economic problem: 
the large federal deficit. Annual deficits still 
hover in the $150 billion range. We continue 
to go into debt at an alarming rate—reduc- 
ing savings, forcing up interest rates, stunt- 
ing economic growth, and increasing our de- 
pendence on foreign lenders. - 

The President reaches his projected defi- 
cit for 1991 with the help of optimistic as- 
sumptions about the size of the deficit-re- 
duction task and budgeting gimmicks such 
as counting $900 million in revenue from 
speeded up collection of employer payrol 
taxes—a technique he criticized last year. I 
get the impression from this budget that 
the administration intends less to reduce 
the deficit than to hope that the economy 
will grow enough so that the current deficit 
does not matter, 

Overall, my impression is that the Presi- 
dent's budget is a call for tinkering with ex- 
isting federal spending rather than reorien- 
tation. A wide gap separates his budget 
rhetoric from his proposals. Although the 
President raises a number of important 
issues about U.S. saving and investment 
rates, inadequate education, and huge 
hidden costs for the government in the 
future, he does not provide many answers. 
The budget does not make a major assault 
on the federal deficit despite its language 
suggesting that the nation's economic 
future depends on getting it under control. 

This budget will face some difficulty in 
the Congress. The biggest clash will likely 
be over the President's defense requests. 
The budget debate may be long and divisive, 
but it is a good place to begin the discussion 
of national priorities. 


IN RECOGNITION OF A 
LEARNING TRADITION 


HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, | rise to ask my 
colleagues to join me in recognition of a new 
Pennsylvanian who faces an exciting chal- 
lenge and the opportunity to help mold young 
minds. 

Dr. James E. Douthat has been appointed 
the 14th president of Lycoming College, a 
small, academically excellent liberal arts col- 
lege located in Williamsport, PA. | am proud to 
represent this fine institution in Congress, and 
| know the community is proud that Dr. 
Douthat will now represent Lycoming College. 

Dr. Douthat is committed to teaching stu- 
dents more than just career skills; instead, he 
emphasizes life-long intellectual curiosity and 
love of knowledge. This approach to acade- 
mia is necessary in an age that stresses 
salary and power, an attitude which is expect- 
ed to lead to a shortage of professors in the 
humanities. 

Given that America can ill afford to lose the 
values and insight gained through a study of 
philosophy, art, and the social sciences, aca- 
demic leaders like Dr. Douthat are rare and 
valuable. 
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Mr. Speaker, | congratulate Dr. Douthat on 
his appointment and wish him the best. 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. DOROTHY 
M. TYLER 


HON. JOE KOLTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. KOLTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
before the House of Representatives to rec- 
ognize and pay tribute to a dedicated, Chris- 
tian lady in my Fourth Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania who has contributed count- 
less hours of dedication and labor in the All- 
quippa area establishing community services. 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Tyler of Aliquippa is a good 
decent woman who has accomplished a great 
deal in her endeavors to help people and 
communities in need, 

After 30 years in the ministry, a labor of 
love in Christ, Mrs. Tyler founded the Tyler 
Youth Group, Inc., a nonprofit organizaion es- 
tablished in 1983 to develop and train young 
people in Aliquippa. The group involves itself 
in recreational, educational, and leisure time 
activities. 

The TYG is the ultimate manifestation of 
Mrs. Tyler's vision of human service. The 
group is interested in recreation as a vital 
force which influences the life of our young 
people and the value recreation has in devel- 
oping and maintaining wholesome personality 
traits and socialization skills, while enhancing 
one's physiological growth. 

Mrs. Tyler heard from many quarters in the 
city of Aliquippa, “Our children have no place 
to go and nothing to do.“ After serious reflec- 
tion this determined lady decided to develop a 
community based recreation youth center to 
offer opportunities for advancement and 
expand horizons for the dissatisfied, frustrated 
youngsters. The project is now underway and 
is being developed in three phases. 

This splendid lady was born in Pittsburgh in 
1922, the 13th of 14 children in her family. 
Later moving to Aliquippa she quickly estab- 
lished herself as a dedicated young woman 
who cared deeply about her community. 

Married in 1947 to Elias lalomon Tyler, she 
is the mother of a son, the late Elias Jr. and a 
daughter, Darselle. 

A born-again Christain, Dorothy began her 
serious church work in 1952 and is now a 
member of the Church In The Round, Church 
of God in Aliquippa. She has also been asso- 
ciated with the Christian Lighthouse Church, 
Kadesh Church of Immanuel and was influen- 
tial in organizing the Miracle Church of God In 
Christ Il, Aliquippa. She is a Sunday school 
superintendent and a graduate of the Harty 
Bible School. 

During her lifetime of service she also orga- 
nized an Adult Night School Program, the first 
junior church of the Church In the Round and 
is the chairman of the committee for the Ali- 
quippa Jr. High School PTA. She is also a 
member of the Allegheny County Children and 
Youth Services and Catholic Diocese. 

In addition to being the founder and presi- 
dent of the Tyler Youth Group, Inc., she is 
also a dedicated missionary helper who, 
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during World War |l, served our Nation with 
distinction as a private in the U.S. Army 
Women's Corp. 

am proud, Mr. Speaker, to take this oppor- 
tunity to recognize and compliment Mrs. Doro- 
thy M. Tyler for her praiseworthy service and 
life of Christian commitment. 


TRIBUTE TO BABE RUTH 
HON. BENJAMIN L. CARDIN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
invite my colleagues to join me in recognizing 
the birthday of one of baseball's greatest 
stars: Baltimore's own Babe Ruth. 

George Herman Ruth was born 95 years 
ago at 216 Emory Street in Baltimore's water- 
front community. The boy's natural athletic 
talent emerged at an early age as he learned 
to play America's favorite sport at St. Mary's 
Industrial School. By 1914, Ruth was consid- 
ered a child prodigy as he played for Balti- 
more's minor league Orioles. Because he was 
remarkable talented at such a young age, 
Ruth became known as Babe. 

The Babe's reputation earned him a posi- 
tion on the Boston Red Sox, where he played 
for over five seasons and became one of the 
American League's premier pitchers. His 
World Series pitching record—29% consecu- 
tive scoreless innings and his home-run fame 
took Babe to the New York Yankees. He con- 
tinued to set records and wow fans with his 
unprecedented feats. 

Although many of Babe Ruth's long-stand- 
ing records were eventually broken, he retains 
the title of Home Run King and his image is 
associated with the great legends of baseball. 
Mr. Speaker, ! hope that my colleagues will 
join me in celebrating the 95th birthday of Bal- 
timore's Babe Ruth. 

THE KID From CAMDEN STREET 

Baltimore's newest tour attraction is the 
rowhouse at 216 Emory Street where Babe 
Ruth was born. In 1970, thanks to two 
mayors, selfless committeemen, a no-fee ar- 
chitect and thousands of medallion-buyers, 
the building was reconstructed and dedicat- 
ed. 


There, at the home of her father, an up- 
holsterer named Pius Schamberger, Katie 
Ruth gave birth, February 6, 1895, to the 
oldest of her eight children. The babe was 
named for his father, George Herman Ruth. 

The two families were West Baltimore 
Germans. For years the Ruths operated a 
grocery and saloon on Frederick avenue, 
and George Sr. was still a counterman, 
living at home, when he became a father. 
Soon after, he joined a brother in the manu- 
facture of lighting rods; but by 1901 had 
opened a saloon of his own at 426 West 
Camden Street. His family lived upstairs. 
Until torn down to make way for Inner 
Harbor West, the boyhood home of base- 
ball's most famous player was still a saloon. 

It was indeed a setting to make kids 
tough. At 7, George Jr. swore, chewed tobac- 
co and simply ignored school. He was not vi- 
cious; but alley mischief beckoned. His 
father was busy tending bar; his mother, 
with the younger children. One day, after a 
tavern uproar, neighbors called in the au- 
thorities. George's parents agreed for him 
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to be sent to St. Mary's Industrial School, at 
Caton and Wilkens avenues. He was re- 
leased a month later, then sent back; this 
happened five times, over the years. The 
school trained him as a shirtmaker—and 
ballplayer. Among its 800 boys there were 
43 uniformed nines. 

The day he entered, in June 1902, young 
George awkwardly threw his first baseball; 
he threw and batted almost daily in the 
dozen years he spent at St. Mary's. He start- 
ed as a lefthanded catcher (with a right- 
handed mitt) but played every position 
before settling down as a pitcher. Coached 
and encouraged by Brothers Paul, Matthias, 
Gilbert, Herman and Alban, Ruth as a teen- 
ager was the school varsity's star. 

Toward his nineteenth birthday (every- 
body thought he was 20) Jack Dunn, on a 
tip, came out for a look. He straightway 
hired a triple-threat pitcher—good fast ball, 
good curve, even good control. The Orioles 
never did find much to teach George Ruth 
about baseball. 

Going south, and in training camp at Fay- 
etteville, N.C., the newest Oriole was a joke- 
ster's joy. He overate, played reprisal jokes, 
ran the hotel elevator and nearly killed 
himself sticking his head out, and pitched 
amazing ball. 

His first professional run was scored on an 
intersquad double by Rodger Pippen, sports 
writer for the old Baltimore Star, a fill-in in 
centerfield. His first home run followed 
soon—a huge wallop. In practice games, he 
faced, and beat, Brooklyn, the Phils and the 
world-champion A's. “Who's that?“ a sports 
writer asked, in awe. "That?" spoke up 
coach Henry Steinman. That's Jack's new 
baby." (As a formality, Dunn had replaced 
St. Mary's as parole custodian.) And Babe 
Ruth it was, forevermore. 

The season began at home, against Buffa- 
lo. Dunn let Ruth start the second game; he 
turned in a 6-0 shutout. Joe McCarthy, 
later on Yankee manager, was Buffalo's 
second baseman. He went hitless, but Ruth 
got two singles. 

Dunn, a former pitcher himself, was as- 
tounded by this rookie who wore rings on 
three fingers of his pitching hand, and who 
won ten games in a row. Ruth's pay rose 
from $100 a month to $250. He spent some 
of it on a motorcycle and buzzed the neigh- 
borhood—the Ruths by then were living 
above a bar at 522 West Conway Street— 
and gave rides to Mamie, the only one of his 
brothers and sisters who lived to maturity. 
(His mother had died in 1910). The Babe—6 
feet 2 and weighing 180 pounds—was Little 
George to his family; his father, whom he 
much resembled, being Big George. 

Ruth's good times, however, paralleled 
bad times for the club. Oriole turnstiles 
were idle, while the Federal League's, across 
29th Street, spun merrily. American and Na- 
tional owners, raided, sought to buy minor 
leaguers; early in July, Dunn, forbidden to 
move the franchise in mid-season, gave in. 
Outfielder Birdie Cree, top hitter (.356) and 
top earner ($400), went first. Ruth (13-6 in 
won-lost) was in the third shipment, with 
fellow-rookie Ernie Shore and their battery 
mate, Captain Ben Egan. Verbally, Dunn 
had ticketed Ruth for John McGraw's 
Giants, but the sale was to the Red Sox, 
whose owner had lent heavily to the sore- 
pressed International League. McGraw got 
mad at Dunn. Ruth's price was about $8,500, 
low because three-league-war losses left the 
owers short of capital. 

Though he was still in his teens, Ruth's 
value was no secret from the majors or from 
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Oriole fans. C. Starr Matthews wrote in The 
Sun, on a black Friday in July, 1914: 

He is a wonder and his performances have 
been followed by fans all over the country. 
During the past four months, his shoots 
have made the whole baseball world sit up 
and pay attention. 

Babe Ruth did not hit a home run while 
an Oriole. He did, however, first play the 
outfield in Baltimore, during that awful 
week when the team shrank to a mere dozen 
men. In September—a sad postscript—the 
Babe reappeared in enemy uniform having 
been sent down to Providence for seasoning. 
The Clamdiggers won the pennant, Babe 
Ruth pitched and won against the Orioles, 
Babe Ruth did hit a home run. 

He went on to change the basic emphasis 
in baseball, to post hitting records that no 
one has approached, to pack stands and 
hoist salaries and spellbind whole genera- 
tions of kids. Biographies, and a plaque in 
Memorial Stadium's lobby, describe it. 

Baltimore does not claim these feats. The 
Babe came back, at first; he lent his father 
money toward one more tavern, at Eutaw 
and Lombard, and one winter he worked 
behind the Bar. The sudden death in 1918 
of G. H. Ruth, Sr. occurred just off the 
premises. That bar is still there. And in Oc- 
tober, 1914, in Ellicott City, the Babe was 
married to a 17-year-old Boston waitress. In 
1916, they went to live in Boston. 

On occasion, particularly for exhibition 
games against the Orioles, he came briefly 
back to Baltimore. Playing for the Red Sox, 
at Oriole Park, Friday, April 18, 1919, Ruth 
hit four homers in one game. His last visit 
was in July, 1948, for an Interfaith Game 
that was then rained out. A month later, 
wasted with cancer, he was dead the most 
colorful figure ever to appear on the Ameri- 
can sports scene", 

His sister, Mrs. Wilbur Moberly, lives in 
Williamsport, Maryland. Nieces are his only 
other kin. His wives have died, and his step- 
daughters live elsewhere. Many of his tro- 
phies are in the National Baseball Hall of 
Fame and Museum, at Cooperstown, New 
York. But Baltimore made him what he 
was, and he was the greatest of them all. 


CONGRESSIONAL CALL TO 
CONSCIENCE VIGIL FOR 1990 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | was re- 
cently given an appeal petition on behalf of 
Lev Milman, a Jewish refusnik who resides in 
Moscow. Although Mr. Milman has applied to 
leave the Soviet Union so that he may live 
with his daughter Maria, who lives in Massa- 
chusetts, he has been refused clearance 
status because of his alleged possession of 
state secrets. Donna Bloustein, an attorney in 
Miami, affirms that Mr. Milman was never em- 
ployed in a confidential relationship and never 
possessed state secrets. Since his date of 
last employment was in 1975, any knowledge 
which he might have possessed would be 
long obsolete. 

Lev Milman served as a major in the Soviet 
Army between the years 1941 and 1945, and 
was much decorated for his combat activities. 
After he left the army, he was employed in the 
ministry of ship building until his retirement in 
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1979. At present, Mr. Milman suffers from 
glaucoma and has lost his vision in his left 
eye and has only partial vision in his right eye. 
As well, he suffers from a hearing condition, 
and is generally in impoverished health. 

Lev Milman's daughter, wife and son have 
been given clearance to leave the Soviet 
Union while Mr. Milman has been refused the 
right to emigrate. By this plea, | appeal to the 
Soviet Government to grant an immediate exit 
visa to Lev Milman and to allow his wife Lia 
and his son Alexander, out of the Soviet 
Union so that they can experience what life is 
all about. 


A SUCCESSFUL DRUG BUST IN 
WOONSOCKET, RI 


HON. CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Ms. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to take this opportunity to commend the local 
and Federal law enforcement officers who 
took part in yesterday's drug raid in Woon- 
socket, RI. Drugs and drug related crime are 
pervasivie problems, which threaten to cripple 
our country. | am very glad to see that we are 
making a difference in Rhode Island. 

The raid netted a pound of cocaine, ap- 
proximately $30,000, at least nine firearms 
and five arrests. The operation also involved 
approximately 100 officers, including 10 offi- 
cers from the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, 60 agents of the Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Firearms, agents of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, and officers 
from the Attorney General's Statewide Narcot- 
ics Task Force. 

| understand that Woonsocket Detective 
Omer Frappier was also very instrumental in 
setting up the successful raids, which was ac- 
complished without injury. Detective Frappier 
posed as a rent collector in order to gain first- 
hand knowledge of the local drug trade. 

This raid effectively terminated a drug ring 
that had earned approximately $120,000 a 
week in cocaine sales. | congratulate the offi- 
cers who participated in yesterday's success- 
ful drug raid in Woonsocket. It is visible and 
effective operations like this one that will help 
us take back the streets from drug criminals. 


IN PRAISE OF WHEELERSBURG, 
OHIO'S GARY CLINGER 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, those people 
who make the effort to learn various lifesaving 
techniques—the Heimlich maneuver, CPR and 
similar measures—are truly special people. 
These individuals are decidedly unindividualis- 
tic and unselfish. They go to the trouble of 
mastering a skill which admittedly, and hope- 
fully, they will never need to use. 

Periodically, though, the awful occasion of 
emergency arrives, when a person in danger 
needs immediate assistance. That is when we 
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can all be thankful for the people who have 
cared enough for their families, friends, and 
fellow citizens to learn critical lifesaving tech- 
niques. 

Accidents rarely occur at opportune mo- 
ments or in convenient places. Trouble knows 
no schedule or boundary, and medical and 
emergency professionals cannot be every- 
where at once. In their absence, who can step 
in to help rescue or stabilize a victim in peril? 
The answer is: Anyone, thanks to CPR. This 
and other lifesaving methods empower ordi- 
nary nonmedical people to do some very ex- 
traordinary things when a life is on the line. 

The following newsstory appeared on page 
1 of the December 27, 1989 edition of the 
Portsmouth Community Common. It tells the 
story of Wheelersburg, Ohio's Gary Clinger, 
who recently stepped into an emergency situ- 
ation and gave the most precious of all gifts— 
the gift of life. From Gary, we recognize that, 
through training, we can all meet a potential 
danger head on and overcome it. 

Mr. Speaker, | respectfully ask you to join 
me in urging our colleagues to note the impor- 
tance of lifesaving training, and pay special 
heed to thier recent use by Gary Clinger, who 
was ready when the prospect of disaster sud- 
denly loomed. 

Here is the story from the Community 
Common: 


Local. MAIL CARRIER HELPS SAVE LIFE OF 
SMALL CHILD DURING MAIL DELIVERY 


(By Karen L. Hill) 


Gary Clinger, a mail carrier and five-year 
employee for the Portsmouth Post Office, 
was recently honored for his life-saving 
techniques that he used in reviving a small 
child while delivering news on his route 
Tuesday, Nov. 14. 

Clinger was in the 1700 block of Robinson 
Avenue delivering mail at a residence when 
a teenage girl came running out of the door 
past him. The mother of the small child 
came running out behind her with the child 
in her arms, giving the child to Clinger, 
saying, Do something—it's not breathing!" 

At first, Clinger just stood there in disbe- 
lief. "I turned the child over and hit it on 
the back with no results, then I tried the 
Heimlich Maneuver with no luck. I laid the 
child down on the porch and checked to see 
if there was an obstruction in its mouth, not 
finding anything. I noticed that tne baby 
was congested and running a fever. I blew 
air into its mouth, not covering its nose and 
the congestion came out. The child still 
wasn't breathing, so I covered its nose, and 
blew more air into its lungs. This time it 
worked," Clinger said. 

He continued, “I took the child into the 
house and kept its mouth close to my ear to 
make sure that the child continued to 
breath, while we waited for the ambulance 
to arrive (the teenager had gone to call for 
help)." 

Gary learned CPR techniques while he 
was in the Army in the late 60's. “I just 
thought about what I could do to make the 
child breath and did what I could," he said. 
"You remember the steps that you're 
taught during CPR training, and I just kept 
trying til one of them worked." 

He is the father of two, a 16-year-old 
daughter, Traci, who resides with him in 
Wheelersburg, and a 10-yar-old son, Gary, 
who resides in Portsmouth. 

"Everybody is making such a big deal out 
of this—I was just glad I could do something 
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for the child—if anything like that ever 
happened to my kids I'd want someone to be 
around to help them, too,” he said. 


NASA ASTRONAUT FROM 
COLORADO 


HON. JOEL HEFLEY 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my great 
pleasure today to recognize an outstanding 
graduate from my home State of Colorado. 
Marsha S. Ivins received her bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in aerospace engineering from 
the University of Colorado in 1973. 

Since 1974, Ivins has been employed at the 
Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center, logging 
over 4,500 hours in civilian and NASA aircraft. 
Until 1980, Marsha was assigned as an engi- 
neer in the crew station design branch, to 
work on orbiter displays, controls and man 
machine engineering. She participated in the 
development of the orbitor head-up display 
[HUD]. 

In 1980, she became a flight simulation en- 
gineer on the shuttle training aircraft and was 
selected by NASA in May 1984. She became 
an astronaut in June 1985, qualified for as- 
signment as a mission specialist on future 
space shuttle flight crews. 

Committed to excellence, Marsha holds 
several licenses, including a single engine air- 
plane, land, sea, commercial licenses and 
multiengine and glider flight instructor ratings. 

Former assignments include astraunaut sup- 
port for orbitor test and checkout at the cape, 
crew support for orbitor launches, landings 
and capsule communicator [CapCOM] in mis- 
sion control. 

Ivins has just returned from an incredible 
mission on the crew of STS-32. Launched on 
January 9, they returned on January 20, 1990 
after successfully deploying the SynCOM IV-5 
satellite and retrieving the long duration expo- 
sure facility. 

It is truly an honor for Colorado, as well as 
the entire United States to have such wonder- 
ful, intelligent astronauts as Marsha Ivins, to 
voyage into space and return, educating our 
universe. 


AUTOMOBILE INFORMATION 
DISCLOSURE ACT 


HON. THOMAS E. PETRI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, today | am reintro- 
ducing a bill which | first introduced last Con- 
gress to include light trucks in the labeling re- 
quirements of the Automobile Information Dis- 
closure Act. 

In March 1988, | received a letter from Mr. 
and Mrs. Toshner of Fond du Lac, WI. They 
wrote about their experiences buying a pickup 
truck the year previously. Only after they had 
purchased the truck did they discover that 
they had been misled about optional versus 
standard equipment, costing them a quite a bit 
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of money. They found out that manufacturers, 
are not required to provide the same informa- 
tion as they do on cars. So they wrote to ask 
me to introduce a bill that would require the 
same window display stickers to be placed on 
light trucks as cars. 

When Congress passed the Automobile In- 
formation Disclosure Act in the late 1950's, 
light trucks were not nearly as popular as they 
are today. By 1987, however, they accounted 
for one-third of all passenger vehicles sold. 
It's time we required the same disclosures for 
these vehicles as we do for cars. 

My bill simply adds light trucks to the exist- 
ing Automobile Information Disclosure Act. | 
urge my colleagues to support this measure. 


A TRIBUTE TO HON. FRANK 
YOUNG, M.D. 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, recently, mem- 
bers of the food and drug industry joined the 
Nation's health leaders to honor former Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Dr. Frank E. Young. The tribute dinner 
was much deserved. | have served nearly 28 
years in the Congress. | can state unequivo- 
cally that Dr. Young stands alone in his exem- 
plary execution of our food and drug laws, and 
in the leadership he provided—in many ways 
pioneered—in important areas of food and 
drug related issues affecting public health and 
safety. 

Of course, when Dr. Young first arrived in 
his new post in July of 1984, | had no doubts 
as to the great ability and determination he 
would bring with him to the Food and Drug 
Administration. You see, | know Dr. Young 
personally. | have known him for more than 
25 years. He is from the Upstate New York 
congressional district that | represent. People 
in Rochester take particular pride in Dr. Young 
and his work, both as Commissioner of the 
FDA, as well as in his previous association 
with the University of Rochester where he 
worked so ably as the Dean of the Universi- 
ty's medical school. Truly, Frank Young is a 
"favorite son" of Rochester, NY. 

Putting my personal friendship with Dr. 
Young aside, it was a great privilege for me to 
work with him so closely on issue of public 
health and safety. As ranking minority member 
of the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, | and my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle depended on him for counsel and 
input on issues ranging from drug tampering 
and food contamination to substantive policy 
discussions on how to deal with the deadly 
disease AIDS. In all instances Frank Young 
proved the consummate professional—knowl- 
edgeable, effective in his communication, will- 
ing to listen to others, and able to forge posi- 
tive results from sometimes conflicting view- 
points. 

Dr. Young was the right man at the right 
time for a very tough job. His appointment 
came at a crucial state in the FDA's history— 
a time marked by rising consumer demands, 
dramatic technological breakthroughs, an 
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ever-widening AIDS epidemic, and determined 
legislators seeking to expand FDA's mandate 
at every turn—all in the face of dwindling re- 
sources. Many people would have shied away 
from such an awesome task. But Dr. Young's 
passion for personal challenge and belief in 
public service made the opportunity to lead 
one of the finest consumer protection organi- 
zations throughout the world irresistible. 

In his over 5 years as Commissioner, Dr. 
Young's bold leadership and commitment to 
the long-term welfare of the FDA became his 
trademark. Almost from the beginning of his 
tenure, it was apparent that Dr. Young would 
not settle for the status quo. His energetic, 
aggressive style helped to reduce wasteful 
government practices and unleash the genius 
of the American enterprise system from the 
burdens of unnecessary regulation. Dr. Young 
also led the fight to conserve scarce Federal 
resources, enabling FDA to respond to the 
most serious health problems facing the coun- 
try. 

A prime example was FDA's effective re- 
sponse to two events which dominated the 
Nation's headlines and held American con- 
sumers captive: the 1986 tampering incidents 
involving Tylenol and the discovery in 1989 of 
cyanide-laced fruit. Thanks to Dr. Young and 
the professionals at FDA, the risk to American 
consumers was negligible in both instances 
and user confidence in the affected products 
was quickly restored. 

As a progressive public health administrator, 
Dr. Young realized the value of sound forward 
planning to insure that the agency's specific 
risk assessment and management and en- 
forcement capabilities keep pace with the 
weighty challenges of the next century. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Young established a process of 
action planning aimed at revitalizing the 
agency, bringing its priorities into sharp focus 
and increasing the efficiency of internal 
produce review procedures to meet the needs 
of the high tech age in which we live. 

As a clinician and scientist, Dr. Young real- 
ized the importance of expediting the develop- 
ment and availability of new drugs for the des- 
perately ill. To this end, he revamped FDA 
regulations to get promising new drugs into 
the hands of clinicians to treat patients with 
life-threatening diseases and no alternative 
therapies. He also spearheaded the develop- 
ment of a plan to significantly reduce the time 
required for clinical testing of innovative drugs 
for diseases that placed people's lives in jeop- 
ardy or adversely affected their quality of life. 

In the area of AIDS, Dr. Young demonstrat- 
ed courage and compassion. He created a 
"fast track" mechanism for approving pioneer 
drugs in order to relieve the human suffering 
associated with this terrible disease. These in- 
cluced AZT, gancyclovir, and aerotherapies 
under certain use conditions. He approved 
four drugs and biological products for wide 
Scale commercial use, and granted market 
Clearance for 12 tests to detect the presence 
of the HIV virus in human blood. 

Dr. Young's accomplishments span an addi- 
tional number of important areas such as bio- 
technology, food safety, information labeling 
on food products, medical device safety, and 
a host of others. And although Dr. Young em- 
braced the goal of more sensible and well-tar- 
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geted regulation, he demontrated equal re- 
solve in carrying out his agency's health pro- 
tection responsibilities. 

For example, during Dr. Young's tenure, the 
FDA responded to a record high number of 
reports of contaminated food, while conduct- 
ing an all-time high number of inspections of 
imported foods and drugs. He also strength- 
ened FDA's inspection program for the Na- 
tion's blood banks to ensure the safety of the 
blood supply, and upgraded the quality control 
of certain blood barrier products to protect 
consumers and health professionals from con- 
tracting HIV. 

All in all, it's a truly impressive record. So, 
as Dr. Young assumes his new role in the 
HHS office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Health, it is fitting that all Americans salute his 
record of excellence as FDA Commissioner. 
We can all rest assured that his mark on the 
agency will have a lasting and profoundly 
positive affect on the future work of this most 
valued institution. My hat goes off to you, 
Frank, for a job well done. | look forward to 
working with you in your new assignment and 
| offer you my very best wishes for the future. 


HONORING DR. RUSSELL B. 
SCOBIE 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, the month of 
February is the month that many Americans 
think of our rich cultural heritage. The birth- 
days of the two greatest Americans—George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln—afford us 
with the opportunity to reflect on the services 
that many others perform for the good of their 
community and the good of the Nation. 

Annually, the Historic Newburgh Organiza- 


tion in Orange County, NY, uses the occasion 


of Washington's Birthday to pay homage to in- 
dividuals who had a genuine impact upon our 
mid-Hudson region. 

This year, their honoree is a gentleman 
whose accomplishments are beyond question. 

Dr. Russell B. Scobie was one of the pio- 
neers of the efforts to flouridate our water 
supplies. In 1944, he was the instigator of the 
famous flouridation study in Orange County, 
NY, upon which our scientific knowledge of 
the benefits of flouridation became known. 
Since that pioneer effort nearly a half a centu- 
ry ago, Dr. Scobie has presented papers and 
lectures throughout the world to promote the 
idea of flouridation. These trips which were 
made throughout the past four decades were 
made by Dr. Scobie at his personal expense. 
He received no remuneration—not even for 
travel expenses. 

Largely through his efforts, the tragedy of 
tooth decay has been reduced or virtually 
eliminated in many regions on our Earth, in- 
cluding the underdeveloped nations of the 
Third World. Many years ago, Dr. Vladamir 
Rudko, director of the World Health Organiza- 
tion [WHO] presented Dr. Scobie with that or- 
ganization's report on flouridation in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Dr. Rudko had autographed the 
book-length report: "To Dr. Russell Scobie— 
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you contributed the most to water flourida- 
tion—we are trying to continue it!" 

Dr. Scobie is a graduate of Yale University 
and the Yale School of Medicine. He has 
practiced pediatrics in Orange County, NY, 
since 1936, and although he is now 86 years 
young, he still continues his active practice. 

Dr. Scobie founded the Yale Alumni Club of 
the mid-Hudson Valley, and has remained 
active in many community endeavors, includ- 
ing Rotary International. He has received 
many honors throughout the years; however, 
his accomplishments in initiating the flourida- 
tion of water have greatly gone unheralded. 

Accordingly, the selection of Dr. Russell B. 
Scobie as the 1990 honoree of the Historic 
Newburgh Organization is extremely appropri- 
ate, for here is a man who truly made a dif- 
ference." Historic societies from throughout 
Orange County and the mid-Hudson region 
will join with the many friends, loved ones, 
and admirers of Dr. Scobie on February 22 as 
they honor this truly great man. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite all of our colleagues to 
join in congratulating Dr. Russell B. Scobie, 
his wife Katherine, and their twin children 
Robert and Barbara, for a job well done. 


LINDA COMER, PRINCIPAL OF 
LINCOLN ELEMENTARY 


HON. HOWARD WOLPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to a constituent and very special friend, 
Linda Comer, the principal of Lincoln Elemen- 
tary School in Kalamazoo, MI. The Kalamazoo 
Gazette recently extended well-deserved edi- 
torial recognition to Linda for the special con- 
tribution she has made to her community 
through her commitment to children and their 
eduction. 

Linda, a teacher and reading specialist 
before becoming an administrator 13 years 
ago, brings great vitality to her job. A great 
many students as well as their parents and 
teachers, declare confidently that "Lincoln is 
the best school in the Kalamazoo public 
school system." They credit Linda's positive 
attitude with changing the perception of Lin- 
coln as just another aging school into Lincoln 
as a very special and dynamic place. 

Linda's creativity shines through her 
school's innovative programs. The school sci- 
ence fair, a performing arts department, a 
mentor program involving local college stu- 
dents, and a spella-thon fundraising for 
school projects—these are a few of the im- 
mensely successful projects that she has en- 
couraged. She can also frequently be found 
participating in activities during school recess 
and bringing students to dinner or sporting 
events in recognition of their good behavior 
and performance. 

Linda Comer's concern for students and 
teachers does not end with the end of the 
school day. She has a hand in a wide variety 
of community activities including the metropol- 
itan Kalamazoo NAACP's annual freedom 
fund dinner, and a tutorial program at Mount 
Zion Missionary Baptist Church. 
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| feel privileged to have known Linda Comer 
these past several years. Her constant enthu- 
siasm, her innovative ideas, her sense of fair- 
ness, and her dediction of public education 
have earned her the respect of students, par- 
ents, and teachers. 


CELEBRATION OF LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, every year at 
this time, | address my House colleagues to 
bring their attention to the plight of the Lithua- 
nian people who have suffered under the op- 
erative regime of the Soviet Union. 

On February 16, 1990, the world will ob- 
serve the 72d anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Lithuanian Republic. On this day, 
Lithuanians in all parts of the globe will com- 
memorate their struggle for independence. 
Clearly, the recent events in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe make all of us who sym- 
pathize with our Lithuanian brethren optimistic 
that perhaps this is the year that they will live 
in real freedom. 

As we look to the future, we cannot forget 
the past. 

On February 16, 1918, the Lithuanian Na- 
tional Council declared the independence of 
Lithuania. In so doing, the Republic of Lithua- 
nia was established. The restoration of Lithua- 
nia's sovereignty was recognized around the 
world—even by the Soviet Union just 2 years 
later. Lithuania joined the League of Nations 
in 1921, and for the next two decades Lithua- 
nians enjoyed liberty and self-determination 
under a government that fostered political and 
religious freedom for all citizens. 

Then, in June 1940, 1 year after the signing 
of the Molotov-Robbentrop Pact, the Soviet 
Union invaded and illegally occupied Lithuania 
as well as the other Baltic States. The United 
States unequivocally condemned this viola- 
tion. We have never recognized the forcible 
incorporation of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union, and we never will. 

| am proud to note that the First District of 
Indiana, which | represent, has a large Lithua- 
nian population. From this association, | know 
that they are a strong and justifiably proud 
group who have enriched our community. On 
February 18, the annual Lithuanian freedom 
dinner will be held at the St. Casimir Parish in 
Gary, IN. It is my fervent hope that next year's 
dinner will be held to honor the newly estab- 
lished independence of Lithuania. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, ! would like to 
insert my Foreign Affairs Newsletter for Janu- 
ary 1990 into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


Protection of the environment is emerging 
as a central international issue of the 1990s. 
It is a key concern in Eastern as well as 
Western Europe, and in foreign assistance 
programs for the developing world. Now on 
the agenda of most international meetings, 
environmental protection will require grow- 
ing attention from policymakers in the 
coming years. 

Pollution and development are damaging 
the world’s resource base—the atmosphere, 
the oceans, the tropical rain forests, Antarc- 
tica, and the earth’s rich diversity of plant 
and animal life. Population growth will 
create even more pressure on the planet's 
limited resources. In 1989 alone, world popu- 
lation increased 90 million to 5.2 billion. 
2 United Nations projects 8.5 billion by 

5. 

A review of some of the key environmen- 
tal problems we face is sobering: 

Global warming. Many scientists believe 
the earth's temperature is rising more rap- 
idly than at any other time in history. 
Gases produced by the burning of fossil 
fuels trap the sun's returning rays like the 
glass of a greenhouse. Temperatures could 
rise by 3-4 degrees by the middle of the 
next century. This would change climate 
patterns and raise the level of the world’s 
oceans. Many coastal cities, as well as coun- 
tries such as the Netherlands and Bangla- 
desh, could be inundated. 

Acid precipitation: Caused primarily by 
polluting emissions from coal-fired power 
plants and factories, acid rain and snow de- 
stroy forests, poison lakes and rivers, and 
damage buildings. Effects are often felt 
beyond the borders of the countries where 
the emissions originate. 

Ozone depletion: The release of man-made 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs), used as chemi- 
cal solvents and cooling agents, is destroying 
ozone in the upper atmosphere. Ozone de- 
pletion permits larger amounts of ultravio- 
let radiation to reach the earth, threatening 
human health and damaging major food 
crops, and aquatic vegetation. 

Tropical deforestation: 54 acres of tropical 
forest are lost per minute. This alarming 
rate of destruction poses three major prob- 
lems. First, tropical forests are home to 50- 
80% of the world's plant and animal species. 
Deforestation threatens the existence of 
thousands of these precious species, many 
of which have untapped potential for agri- 
culture, medicine, and industry. Second, de- 
forestation may contribute up to 2595 of the 
annual increase in carbon dioxide levels, 
contributing to possible global warming. 
Third, economic development at the cost of 
the rain forests depletes the vital local re- 
source base. 

To address these issues, a change in our 
definition of economic growth is in order. 
We need to embrace the concept of sus- 
tainable development" in which economic 
growth does not deplete the resource base 
upon which future generations depend. This 
will require unprecedented cooperation be- 
tween developing and developed countries. 
The U.S., which consumes a disporportion- 
ate share of the world's resources, should 
provide the leadership. 

International negotiations have had some 
success, but are only opening skirmishes in 
the battle to save the planet. A 1987 agree- 
ment to protect the ozone layer by calling 
on industrialized countries to cut the use of 
CFCs in half by 1999 provides a useful 
model for international action. But such ef- 
forts will only be successful with the coop- 
eration of all major nations. 
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Global warming negotiations have been 
more difficult. In November, the U.S. 
blocked an international agreement to 
freeze carbon dioxide emissions at curent 
levels by the year 2000. The Bush Adminis- 
tration claimed scientific data was not con- 
clusive and that action should not be taken 
until a UN-sponsored panel publishes its 
report in June, 1990. 

International organizations can play a key 
role in promoting environmental responsi- 
bility. The 1989 meeting of the UN General 
Assembly laid the groundwork for an accord 
between rich and poor countries on stabiliz- 
ing the earth's climate. Pressure from Con- 
gress has encouraged the World Bank and 
other multilateral banks to pay increased 
attention to the environmental impact of 
their loan proposals. 

Many less developed countries resent at- 
tempts by developed countries to restrict 
their economic growth. The U.S. should 
take the lead in setting up a technology 
transfer program to help poor countries 
achieve sustainable economic growth and 
avoid the mistakes of past industrialization. 
We should offer economic incentives in the 
form of debt-for-nature swaps, in which a 
country's debt burden is reduced in return 
for preservation of natural resources. We 
should support international family plan- 
ning programs which seek to control the 
population explosion. 

Many countries have already begun to 
tackle their environmental problems. Brazil 
recently reduced several subsidies that en- 
couraged rain forest destruction. Nongov- 
ernmental organizations have arranged 
debt-for-nature swaps in Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, and the Philippines. West Germa- 
ny has committed to cutting CFC produc- 
tion by 95% by 1995. 

As well as acting on the international 
level, we need to put our own house in 
order. We need to reorder our foreign assist- 
ance program to integrate environmental 
concerns, balancing the needs of growth and 
sustainability of the resource base. Pro- 
posed Clean Air Act legislation seeks to fur- 
ther reduce major air pollutants, establish 
an acid rain program, and introduce innova- 
tive pollution control approaches. We need 
to improve our energy efficiency, speed 
transition to energy sources that use less 
carbon dioxide, and reduce subsidized log- 
ging on public lands. The U.S. cannot solve 
the problem of environmental degradation 
by itself. But its size and importance assure 
that it can have a major impact on the 
world environment. 

The world’s ecological systems are in trou- 
ble. We need to redefine our national securi- 
ty priorities to preserve the earth. The im- 
mediate costs are considerable and some sci- 
entific uncertainty remains, but my sense is 
that we have delayed long enough and the 
costs will be far greater in the future. The 
health of the planet in the next century, 
even its survival, could depend significantly 
upon what we do now. 


AN ASSET TO THE COMMUNITY 
RETIRES 


HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, | ask my col- 
leagues to join with me in recognizing a 
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woman who has served her community in my 
district for three and a half decades. 

Vivian Mader, of Grantville, PA, will retire 
after 35 years from the U.S. Postal Service at 
the end of February. For the last 17 of those 
years, she has served in the capacity of Post- 
master at the Grantville Post Office. To have 
such a position of responsibility in what is the 
greatest postal service in the world is no small 
task. And Vivian Mader has made no small 
contribution to Pennsylvania. 

Vivian has been awarded numerous com- 
mendations and held positions reflecting ex- 
emplary service: 1983 Postmaster of the Year, 
State legislative chairman of the National 
League of Postmasters, director of the Dau- 
phin County Branch of National Association of 
Postmaster Association. 

She has worked with scores of civic and 
community organizations, including the Cancer 
Society, Brownie and Girl Scouts, the Manada 
Hill United Methodist Church, Cub Scouts, the 
Volunteer Fire Company Auxiliary, and the 
PTA, to name just a few. 

| express my gratitude and my congratula- 
tions to Vivian Mader and know that all my 
colleagues and constituents join me in thank- 
ing her for a job well done. 


THE VA EMPLOYEE 
RETIREMENT EQUITY ACT 


HON. DOUG WALGREN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing a bill to place part-time employees 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs' [VA] 
Health Services and Research Administration 
[HSRA], formerly the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, on an equal footing with all other 
part-time Federal employees. Part-time doc- 
tors and nurses of the VA hospital system— 
so-called title 38 employees—now receive 
less in retirement pension benefits than all 
other part-time Federal employees. That is 
simply unfair, and, if not corrected, will lead to 
poorer quality medical care for veterans who 
rely on our commitment to care for them 
through the VA system. 

Discrimination against part-time doctors and 
nurses in the VA system is the result of a 9- 
year tug-of-war over efforts to reduce the pen- 
sion benefits of the Reagan years. The appen- 
dix below lists the various laws passed and 
then changed by Congress affecting the retire- 
ment pensions of these title 38 employees 
over the last several years. 

THE BILL 

The bill | am introducing today would ad- 
dress the inequity in the treatment of part-time 
medical personnel of the VA by simply striking 
the section of law which treats part-time title 
38 employees differently, for the purposes of 
pension computation, from all other Federal 
workers. The result of this change would be to 
apply the same retirement pension formula to 
part-time title 38 employees as is currently ap- 
plied to other part-time Federal employees. 
Under my bill, title 38 employees would re- 
ceive credit for their full-time equivalent salary 
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and have part-time service prorated just as 
they do today. However, my bill would apply 
the same formula to title 38 employees as 
currently applies to all other part-time Federal 
workers by grandfathering part-time service 
performed before April 7, 1986. 

There is no good basis for treating part-time 
employees of the VA differently than part-time 
workers in other Federal agencies. The 
27,000 part-time doctors and nurses of our 
veterans’ health system deserve a retirement 
formula as generous as that offered to all 
other Federal employees. Swift passage of 
the VA Employee Retirement Equity Act would 
send a strong message to the part-time work- 
ers of the HSRA that their service to this 
country's veterans has been appreciated. | en- 
courage my colleagues to join me in support 
of this important measure. 

APPENDIX 

P.L. 96-330 (Sec. 114, Veterans' Adminis- 
tration Health-Care Amendments of 1980): 
Amended Title 38, Sec. 4109, to use the full- 
tíme equivalent of high-3 pay, with the pen- 
sion prorated for the portion of time actual- 
ly worked during all years employed. Prora- 
tion of service would be applied to service 
retrospectively and prospectively. 

P.L. 96-385 (Sec. 508, Veterans' Disability 
Compensation and Housing Benefits Act of 
1980); In response to criticism of applying 
the new formula to service before enact- 
ment of P.L. 96-330 (retrospectively), this 
law included a "technical amendment" to 
96-330 that was intended to make it pro- 
spective only. However, this amendment 
"made the possibility of a part-time Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery employee re- 
ceiving a disproportionate annuity a certain- 
ty." 

P.L. 97-72 (Sec. 402, Veterans' Health 
Care, Training, and Small Business Loan 
Act of 1981): Repealed the technical amend- 
ment included in P.L. 96-385 and restored 
section 4109 of Title 38 to the way it was as 
amended by P.L. 96-330. 

P.L. 99-272 (Sec. 15204, Consolidated Om- 
nibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1985): 
Changed the retirement formula for al! 
part-time Federal workers to include full- 
time equivalent high-3 pay, but prorated 
the pension for the portion of time actually 
worked. The law “grandfathered” part-time 
service before enactment (April 6, 1986), al- 
lowing such service to be credited as full 
time. Repealed section 4109(b) of Title 38, 
which provided separate treatment of Title 
38 part-time employees. Resulted in some 
employees (those who would not have 
switched to full-time employment in the last 
3 years before retirement) receiving a 
“windfall” for part-time work before April 6, 
1986, since full-time work credit would be 
given for that service. 

P.L. 99-509 (Sec. 7003, 1986 Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation); Removed Title 38 
employees from P.L. 99-272, thereby leaving 
them under P.L. 96-330; applies proration of 
service both retrospectively and prospective- 
ly for part-time work in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans' Ad- 
ministration, thus treating retirement credit 
for these part-time Veterans' Administra- 
tion employees differently from other part- 
time Federal employees. 
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A TRIBUTE TO TWO GOOD AND 
DECENT AMERICAN CITIZENS 


HON. JOE KOLTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. KOLTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
before the full U.S. House of Representatives 
to bring to your attention and to honor, as ! 
have done on occasion, two good and decent 
American citizens of my 4th Congressional 
District in Pennsylvania. 

Many of the citizens of this Nation work 
hard all of their lives supporting their families 
and performing valuable functions in the com- 
munity but are never publicly recognized be- 
cause they do not have the resources to 
become active in public endeavors. 

Today | honor two such individuals, Eugene 
and Ida DePaul of Ellwood City, who are cele- 
brating their 60th wedding anniversary. 
Eugene, born in 1909, and Ida (Motta), born in 
1911, were married January 9, 1930. 

Eugene, a retired supervisor at Matthews 
Conveyor Co., Ellwood City, together with Ida, 
have also provided a caring home for Elsie 
Motta, Ida's 75-year-old sight-impaired sister. 

Such exceptional citizens as the DePauls' 
are the rule rather than the exception in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Yet the DePauls’ are to be 
commended for solid citizenship, solid work, 
patience, and spirit, and for contributing to the 
great moral fiber and strength of this Nation. 
Mr. Speaker, that is why | rise to honor this 
couple before the full House today. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BLACK 
HISTORY MONTH 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
conclusion of Martin Luther King's “I Have a 
Dream" speech, he envisioned the United 
States as a place where all of God's children, 
black men and white men, Jews and gentiles, 
Protestants and Catholics, will be able to join 
hands in unity and celebrate their freedom. 
Clearly, Dr. King grasped the essence of our 
Constitution, professing that it is the source of 
unity and freedom for all men, no matter what 
their race, creed, or culture. As we stand at 
the dawn of this new decade, being witness to 
dramatic calls for freedom across the globe, 
we should recognize how fortunate we are in 
this fine country to possess our freedom. We 
are also responsible to nourish this freedom 
and avoid any selfishness that would prove 
detrimental to its cause. We should also re- 
flect upon Dr. King's movement, and realize 
the importance to pursue this dream and tear 
down the walls of racism that still exist. In 
celebration of Black History Month, we are 
called to remember the rich history of black 
America, and the tremendous contributions 
such as those made by Dr. King. It is impor- 
tant for all Americans to make the effort and 
learn about this aspect of American history; 
for through this knowledge, we are able to un- 
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derstand the many struggles which had to 
occur to strengthen the fabric of this great 
Nation. 

Black history in the United States, is full of 
struggle and triumph; figures such as George 
Washington Carver, Booker T. Washington, 
Frederick Douglass, and Jackie Robinson are 
just a few of the many leaders who have con- 
tributed to this tremendous history. However, 
the history goes beyond these relatively 
recent years; even before 1619 when the Afri- 
cans first set foot on American soil, African 
history provided an equally as rich culture and 
tradition and it is this history which has en- 
hanced the already rich history of black Amer- 
icans. 

Through our unity as Americans, we should 
all recognize that through the knowledge of 
black history, the struggles endured and the 
triumphs achieved, will inspire future genera- 
tions to avoid obstacles that may be encoun- 
tered on the road to freedom. And as we 
stand at the dawn of this decade, we must 
recognize all calls for freedom; having this 
awareness and through remembering all past 
struggles for freedom, we will all arrive in the 
promised land as Dr. King envisioned. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1990 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
joining with over 150 of my colleagues from 
both parties and from both Houses of Con- 
gress in introducing the Civil Rights Act of 
1990. 

This legislation is necessary to prevent this 
Nation from beginning a retreat from the goal 
of equal justice and equal opportunity for all of 
our people, regardless of race, color, sex, reli- 
gion, or national origin. 

| have served in the Congress since 1963, 
and, for more than a quarter century, Con- 
gress, the courts, and a consensus of the 
American people have marched together 
toward that goal of fulfilling the American 
promise of liberty and justice for all. 

But last year, the Nation's highest court 
broke ranks with that consensus and broke 
faith with that national commitment, and, in a 
series of decisions, denied millions of Ameri- 
cans the protection of civil rights laws dating 
back to the 1960's and even to the 1860's. 

Let me briefly summarize the most unten- 
able and unconscionable of these decisions. 

First. One of the Nation's oldest civil rights 
laws, known as section 1981 of the Federal 
Code, constitutes the only legal recourse 
against discrimination available to millions of 
employees not protected by title VII. 

Last summer, in its decision in Patterson 
versus McLean Credit Union, the court re- 
wrote this historic civil rights law to deny work- 
ers protection against racial harassment, 
racial discrimination, and racially motivated fir- 
ings. The court narrowed the protections of 
this law to defend workers against discrimina- 
tion only during the hiring process itself but 
not after they are on the job. 
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Second. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 is the other major bulwark against dis- 
crimination in employment. In Wards Cove 
Packing Co., Inc., versus Antonio, the court 
overturned a unanimous Supreme Court deci- 
sion written by former Chief Justice Warren 
Burger by watering down the business neces- 
sity defense so that employers can success- 
fully defend discriminatory practices even if 
they are not essential to its business. The 
court also weakened title VII and undid 18 
years of precedent by placing the burden of 
proof on the victims to show that an employer 
has no business necessity for employment 
practices with discriminatory effects. The 
burden of proof belongs on those who prac- 
tice discrimination, not on those who suffer 
from it. 

Third. Voluntary settlements of cases involv- 
ing employment discrimination have served 
the interests of employers, employees, and 
the general public by avoiding years of costly 
and time-consuming litigation. But, in its deci- 
sion in Martin versus Wilks, the court may ac- 
tually have discouraged the settlement proc- 
ess by allowing challenges to these settle- 
ments years later by individuals who had 
notice at the time the settlements were 
agreed to. 

In the 6 months that have passed since 
these decisions, the impact is clear: millions of 
Americans no longer can count on the courts 
to protect them against some of the most bla- 
tant forms of discrimination. 

As the NAACP Legal Defense and Educa- 
tional Fund has reported, during the months 
since the decisions, the courts have dismissed 
22 claims of racial harassment, 31 claims of 
racially motivated firings, and 16 claims of re- 
fusals to grant promotions or transfers be- 
cause of race. 

There are those who say these decisions 
are merely technical adjustments. There are 
those who say let us wait and see what the 
impact of these decisions will be. There are 
those who caution Congress not to act with 
unseemly haste. ; 

But racial and sexual harassment are not 
technicalities; they are abominations. The dis- 
missal of over one hundred cases involving 
discriminatory employment practices is not a 
technicality. 

Americans who are denied a job can't 
afford to wait and see. 

Americans who are denied the promotions 
they deserve or even fired maliciously and ca- 
priciously from their jobs can't afford to wait- 
and-see. 

And the young people, from our inner cities 
to our rural communities, can't afford to wait- 
and-see whether America really will deliver on 
the promise of equal opportunity. Those who 
study hard and work hard, who live within the 
law and play by the rules, who say no to 
drugs and say yes to education, and who re- 
spect their parents and their teachers and 
their ministers, should have memories of a Su- 
preme Court that opened the doors of oppor- 
tunity, instead of slamming them shut. 

These euphemisms for indifference and in- 
action were rejected by the great leaders of 
our times and by the great majority of Ameri- 
cans during successful struggles to pass the 
great civil rights legislation of the past three 
decades. 
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America is a better country because we as 
a people decided not to wait and see but to 
move forward toward the goal of eradicating 
discrimination in our factories and offices, in 
our schools, in our polling places, and in every 
sector of our national life. 

It is important that we move forward, not 
backward; that we act decisively, not wait and 
see; and that we send the clear message to 
everyone, and especially to our young people, 
that hard work will be rewarded. Nowhere is 
this more important than in the workplace. 

Over the past quarter century, we have 
begun to overcome centuries of systematic 
discrimination. Business and labor; local, 
State, and Federal Governments; the execu- 
tive branch, Congress, and the courts—all 
have worked together. And the result has 
been that, of almost any sector of American 
life, the progress toward equality has been 
greatest in the workplace. 

All this has been threatened by the recent 
Supreme Court decisions. And that is why the 
Civil Rights Act of 1990 restores the legal pro- 
tections that made this progress possible: 

First. We must—and, once again, we will— 
protect every American against discrimination 
and harassment on the job. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 makes clear 
that an employee's rights to fair treatment on 
the job do not end once he or she has been 
hired. It amends section 1981 to reaffirm that 
the right "to make and enforce contracts" in- 
cludes the making, performance, modification, 
and termination of contract, including the en- 
joyment of all benefits, terms, and conditions 
of the contractual relationship. Now is the 
time to protect every American against being 
harassed, fired, or otherwise discriminated 
against in their employment or other contracts 
because of their race. 

Second. We must—and, once again, we 
will—require that discriminatory employment 
practices be necessary to the business, and 
we will place the burden of proof of business 
necessity on the shoulders of those who prac- 
tice discrimination, not those who suffer from 
it. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 provides that, 
once an individual proves that a practice has 
a discriminatory effect, the employer must 
then justify the practice by showing that it is 
necessary. Common sense dictates that em- 
ployers, not employees, have ready access to 
information about their business practices; 
common decency dictates that the burden of 
providing business necessity belongs on the 
shoulders of the perpetrators, not the victims, 
of discrimination. 

Third. We must—and, once again, we will 
make clear that job bias is always wrong and 
always illegal. 

It is always immoral to make employment 
decisions for discriminatory reasons, such as 
racial stereotypes, and the Civil Rights Act of 
1990 makes clear that such behavior is 
always illegal even if such decisions are 
based on nondiscriminatory reasons as well. 
And because the purpose of this legislation is 
to promote fairness, the Civil Rights Act of 
1990 also makes clear that, in considering the 
appropriate relief for such discrimination, a 
court shall not order the promotion or hiring of 
a person not qualified for the position. 
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Fourth. We must—and, once again, we 
will—guarantee every American the right to 
challenge employment discrimination. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 amends title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to provide ev- 
eryone who has been a victim of intentional 
discrimination with the right to recover dam- 
ages, including punitive damages against em- 
ployers who act with malice or with reckless 
indifference to their employees' civil rights. By 
adding provisions for the recovery of dam- 
ages, this section makes the remedies avail- 
able under title VII for all forms of illegal dis- 
crimination—including discrimination based on 
race, color, religion, sex, or national origin— 
consistent with the remedies now available 
under other Federal laws covering only racial 
and ethnic discrimination. 

More than a quarter century ago, | had the 
honor of serving as a freshman Member of 
Congress at the time when Congress was 
considering the Civil Rights Act of 1964. It 
was a time when the Congress—and the 
American people—searched their national 
Soul, set aside the timid admonitions to wait 
and see, and set about the course of moving 
America forward to the fulfillment of its ideals. 

Now, once again, it is time to search our 
national soul; it is time to set aside the timid 
admonitions to wait and see; it is time to set 
about the course of moving forward, not back- 
ward, to meet the challenges of a new era by 
upholding our oldest and most precious 
ideals. 

Set forth below is a summary of the major 
provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1990: 

SUMMARY OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS Act or 1990 

The following is a brief summary of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1990: 

Protecting Americans Against Race Dis- 
crimination on the Job and in Private 
Contracts 

Last year, in Patterson v. McLean Credit 
Union, the Supreme Court held that an 
1866 statute barring intentional race dis- 
crimination in contracts (42 U.S.C. sec. 
1981) does not prohibit racial harassment 
on the job and other forms of discrimina- 
tion in the application of contracts. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1990 amends sec. 1981 to 
reaffirm that the right “to make and en- 
force contracts" includes the enjoyment of 
all benefits, privileges, terms and conditions 
of the contractual relationship. By reaffirm- 
ing the broad scope of sec. 1981, Congress 
will ensure that Americans may not be har- 
assed, fired or otherwise discriminated 
against in contracts because of their race. 
Because sec. 1981 ís the only federal statute 
barring race discrimination that is applica- 
ble to the 3.7 million employers with fewer 
than fifteen employees, it is vitally impor- 
tant to restore its broad ban on racism in 
contractual dealings. 

Restoring the Burden of Proof in Disparate 
Impact Cases 

For eighteen years following Chief Justice 
Warren Burger's unanimous opinion for the 
Supreme Court in the landmark case of 
Griggs v. Duke Power Co., Title VII had 
placed on employers the burden of showing 
that employment practices with a “dispar- 
ate impact," (ie, that operate to exclude 
women and minorities disproportionately) 
are required by business necessity. Last 
year, in Wards Cove Packing Co. v. Atonio, 
the Court effectively overruled this Griggs 
rule and held that, no matter how strong 
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the proof of discriminatory effect, the em- 
ployer need no longer prove that its prac- 
tices are required by business necessity. In- 
stead, victims of discrimination must bear 
the heavy burden of proving that the em- 
ployer has no legal justification for its ex- 
clusionary practices. The Civil Rights Act of 
1990 restores the Griggs rule by providing 
that, once a person proves that an employ- 
ment practice has a disparate impact, the 
employer must justify the practice by show- 
ing that it is based on business necessity. 


Facilitating Prompt and Orderly Challenges 
to Consent Decrees and Court Orders 


In Martin y. Wilks, a case involving a 
court-approved plan by the City of Birming- 
ham to remedy past racial discrimination in 
its fire department, the Supreme Court held 
last year that whites who sat on the side- 
lines while the plan was being approved by 
the district court could later challenge it in 
a new lawsuit. The Civil Rights Act of 1990 
guarantees notice to persons who might be 
adversely affected by a proposed court 
order, and a reasonable opportunity to chal- 
lenge the order. But subsequent lawsuits 
challenging the court order will be barred 
except under certain unusual circumstances. 


Making Clear that Job Bias Is Always Illegal 


In Price Waterhouse v. Hopkins, the Su- 
preme Court suggested that employment de- 
cisions motivated at least in part by preju- 
dice do not violate the law if the employer 
can show after the fact that the same deci- 
sion would have been made if it had not en- 
gaged in intentional discrimination. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1990 provides that any 
reliance on prejudice in making employ- 
ment decisions is illegal, while making clear 
that, in considering the appropriate relief 
for such discrimination, a court shall not 
order the hiring or promotion of a person 
not qualified for the position. 


Granting Women and Religious and Ethnic 
Minorities the Right to Recover Dam- 
ages for Intentional Employment Dis- 
crimination Now Available to Racial 
Minorities 

Under present federal law, victims of 

sexual, religious, or ethnic harassment who 
remain on the job have no effective remedy. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1990 closes this 
loophole by amending Title VII to grant any 
victim of intentional discrimination the 
right to recover compensatory damages, 
and, in egregious cases, punitive damages as 
well. The Act makes the remedies available 
for sex, religion and ethnic discrimination 
claims under Title VII the same as the rem- 
edies now available under sec. 1981 for 
racial discrimination. 


Correcting Statutes of Limitation 

In Lorance v. AT&T Technologies, the Su- 
preme Court held that the statute of limita- 
tions for challenging discriminatory seniori- 
ty plans begins to run when the pian is 
adopted, rather than when the plan is ap- 
plied to an individual. As a result, persons 
who were laid off pursuant to discriminato- 
ry seniority plans may be barred from bring- 
ing suit before they even knew they would 
be dismissed. The Act overrules Lorance and 
permits persons to challenge discriminatory 
seniority plans when those plans actually 
harm them, rather than only when they are 
adopted. At the same time, the Act confirms 
that proof of discrimination in the adoption 
of the seniority plan that actually required 
the lay-off is required. 
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Restoring Fair and Effective Civil Rights 
Enforcement 
The Civil Rights Act of 1990 also includes 
additional, technical provisions to ensure 
fair and effective civil rights enforcement 
and to address other Supreme Court deci- 
sions hampering initiation of antidiscrimi- 
nation cases and recovery of attorneys’ fees. 
These provisions extend the statute of limi- 
tations under Title VII and ensure that job 
bias victims will be able to obtain adequate 
legal assistance. 
Reaffirming Generous Rules of Construc- 
tion in Civil Rights Cases 
The Act adopts rules of construction reaf- 
firming the intention of Congress that civil 
rights laws must be construed generously, in 
order to provide effective remedies to elimi- 
nate discrimination. 
The Bill Does Not Address The Scope of 
Race-Conscious Remedies 
The Act specifically makes clear that it 
does not affect or change the law governing 
affirmative action and other race-conscious 
remedies. The Act does not mandate quotas 
in any fashion. 


TRIBUTE TO VINNY PAZIENZA 
HON. CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Ms. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, when Vinny 
Pazienza works with chronically ill children for 
"The Impossible Dream," he speaks to them 
about hope, courage, and determination. It is 
these same qualities that made Vinny a 
winner to his legion of Rhode Island fans last 
Saturday when he squared off against Hector 
Camacho. 

In a sense, that's been the story of Vinny's 
career—Rhode Island's living example that 
with a little hard work, dreams can come true. 
When, after years of training, he won the 
world championship a few years back, it was 
as if all of Rhode Island had won, too. We 
could all identify with Vinny Paz—the local kid 
who had to scrap and scratch his way to the 
top, fighting the odds as well as opponents. 
And perhaps best of all, when he reached the 
top, he didn't forget his roots. He was always 
just Vinny Paz—the kid from Cranston we've 
come to call our own. 

So, no matter that Vinny lost a tough deci- 
sion to a three-time world champion. To those 
of us in Rhode Island who have followed 
Vinny in his wonderful career; to everyone 
who watched him pour his heart out in Atlantic 
City last week; and to his family and friends 
back home, he's still a champion. Our champi- 
on. 


CHILD CARE 
HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1990 
Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
during his State of the Union Address, Presi- 
dent Bush identified child care as a top priority 
for the 1990's. | would like to commend him 
for his leadership on this issue, and for his 
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wisdom in leading Congress and the Nation in 
the right direction to properly address Ameri- 
ca's child care needs. 

As President Bush indicated, our goal is not 
to institute a new Federal bureaucracy where 
Washington decides exactly what type of child 
care is best for a mother and child in Ohio. 
Our goal is not to discourage parents from 
sending their children to religious-based child 
care centers where they might be taught the 
traditional values that are important to many 
parents, such as myself. Our goal is not to en- 
courage the breakup of the family by making it 
far more attractive for mothers to work rather 
than care for their children. 

Rather, our goal is to treat equally the 
mother who works and the mother that stays 
at home. Our goal is to give the assistance di- 
rectly to the family so that those who know 
best—the parents—can decide what kind of 
care their child should have. Our goal is to 
help children, mothers, and families, in that 
order. 

| look forward to working with my col- 
leagues to develop an acceptable package, 
and | hope those who share my views and the 
views of the President will be strong in pursu- 
ing our goals in helping America's families. 


A SALUTE TO HERVE FILION 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | wish to call to 
the attention of our colleagues the outstand- 
ing achievements of Herve Filion, one of the 
great harness racing drivers in all history. 

Herve finished 1989 with his 800th driving 
win—an all-time record in the history of this 
great racing sport. As if this outstanding 
record were not enough, Herve Filion finished 
the 1989 season with a cumulative 12,000 
career wins. Even the great Bill Shoemaker 
retired with less than 9,000 career wins. 

Herve Filion has achieved these incredible 
records by working double-headers. Herve ha- 
bitually reports for work in the early afternoon 
at Freehold Raceway in New Jersey, and then 
travels up the turnpike to work nights at Yon- 
kers Raceway in New York. 

Although he will become 50 years young 
this year, Herve has kept up this grueling pace 
since 1974, and shows no signs of wanting a 
rest. “If my health stays good, I'll keep driving 
until I'm 65—or maybe 70," Herve recently 
told the New York Times. 

The same New York Times article went on 
to attest that Herve Filion is to harness racing 
"what Wayne Gretzky is to hockey, Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar to basketball, and Walter Payton 
to football." 

Mr. Speaker, | urge our colleagues to join in 
saluting a super athlete who has set the 
standards which those who follow will have to 
emulate. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to submit at this 
point in the RECORD an article which ap- 
peared in the December 15, 1989 issue of 
Harness Racing magazine which outlines the 
amazing career of an amazing athlete: 
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HERVE FILION—WHaAT WILL THE 1990's 
BRING? 


To say that harness driver Herve Filion is 
like fine wine would be a huge understate- 
ment. And trying to figure out when he'll 
reach his prime is an even bigger mystery. 


At age 49, when most athletes can only re- 
flect on their careers, Herve Filion contin- 
ues to rewrite harness racing's chronicles; 
giving new meaning to the term “getting 
better with age." 


The Angers, Quebec native crossed the 
border in 1961, landing at Vernon Downs 
with just over 800 wins behind him and a 
bright future ahead of him. What he's ac- 
complished nearly three decades later, and 
what he continues to build upon each day, is 
nothing short of the most untouchable 
record in sports history. 


Filion enjoyed moderate success during 
the early part of the sixties at Vernon 
Downs. Eventually, he migrated to the Dela- 
ware Valley circuit, where he rewrote the 
record books at Brandywine and Liberty 
Bell Park while establishing himself as a 
fixture atop the driver standings at Free- 
hold Raceway. 


The seventies were to be Herve's decade. 
He would give new meaning to the term 
fulltime driving, spending his afternoons at 
Freehold and evenings at either Yonkers or 
Roosevelt. A look back at the seventies im- 
mediately after their conclusion would 
cause one to think that Filion had peaked 
during that decade. He started out register- 
ing his most successful season to date in 
both the dash wins and money category, 
driving 486 winners and banking over $1.6 
million in 1979. He raised the single season 
win standard to 543 in 1971, 605 in '72, and 
637 in '74. He ranked as the country's lead- 
ing dash winning driver during eight of the 
decade's 10 years and his accomplishments 
hardly went unnoticed. Filion became the 
only harness driver to be honored with the 
Hickok Professional Athlete of the Month 
Award (1971), received the Lou Marsh 
trophy as Canada's top athlete and the Ca- 
nadian Medal of Honor, both presented by 
Canadian Prime Minister Trudeau, and in 
1975 was the youngest inductee ever into 
Harness Racing's Hall of Fame. 


Filion slowed down in 1979, finishing the 
decade ranking third in the nation with 374 
dash wins. However, he began the 1989's 
just as he had started off the decade prior. 
He drove 474 winners, 12 shy of his mark in 
1970, and reclaimed the North American 
Dash Wins title. Filion won the title again 
in 1981 (404) and '82 (495) and in 1988, em- 
barked upon a mission that would result in 
a mind-boggling season. He incessantly, 
chased down the single season world record 
of 770 wins and finished the campaign with 
a staggering 798 wins. 1989 has provided the 
ultimate exclamation point to yet another 
decade in which Filion appeared to reach 
his peak. As early as tonight, Filion could 
reach the 800 win mark for the season and 
before the year's out, it's likely he'll eclipse 
the 12,000 win milestone. His nearest com- 
petitor is over 5,000 wins shy and the lead- 
ing thoroughbred jockey, Bill Shoemaker, 
has over 3,000 wins fewer. 


What could Herve Filion possibly do for 
an encore in the 1990's? Well, if he reaches 
his prime, the results could be endless. 
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IN REGOGNITION OF RONNIE 
ROBINSON 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to a constituent from the First 
District of Indiana who is a paragon of cour- 
age and who deserves this body's recognition 
and respect. His name is Ronnie Robinson. 

Ronnie is 10 years old and a fourth-grade 
student at the Orchard Drive Elementary 
School in Hammond, IN. He is a honor stu- 
dent who enjoys reading, science, and history, 
as well as such recreational activities as 
camping, swimming, music, and Nintendo. 
Ronnie sounds like many other youngsters 
who strive to do their best. However, he is no- 
table because he excels even though he suf- 
fers from duchenne muscular dystrophy. This 
life-threatening disease is one of physical pain 
and emotional fatigue. The simple things in life 
that we all take for granted are a daily chal- 
lenge to Ronnie. He has not been alone in his 
efforts—he has the love of his family, the sup- 
port of his many friends, and the admiration of 
his whole community. 

For the past several years, Ronnie has 
been the local poster child for northeast Indi- 
ana chapter of the Muscular Dystrophy Asso- 
ciation. In this role, he has been an effective 
spokesperson and an influential fundraiser. 
Remarkably, Ronnie also serves as a honor- 
ary recruiter for the U.S. Air Force Squadron 
No. 3551 Flight "C." His dedication and desire 
have brought him the highest distinguished 
award that the USAF Recruiting Service can 
give to a civilian. 

In this time when America's youth are too 
often depicted as uneducated, unmotivated, 
and uninvolved, Ronnie serves as a reminder 
that those characterizations are untrue. His 
spirit and determination serves as an inspira- 
tion to us all. | am honored to bring him to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. 


STOPPING THE TRADE OF FOOD 
STAMPS FOR DRUGS AND CON- 
TRABAND 


HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, it seems incredi- 
ble, but the Food Stamp Program is now 
losing millions of dollars each year because 
food stamps are illegally traded for drugs, 
guns, stolen cars, and illegal contraband. 

This growing underground economy pro- 
motes drug dealing and other illegal activity 
and cheats this program that is so essential to 
the needy. 

To stop this wrongdoing | am today intro- 
ducing with bipartisan support, the Food 
Stamp Trafficking Prevention and Penalty Act 
of 1990, to eliminate the loss of millions of 
dollars due to the trafficking of food stamps. 
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Currently, the penalties are so small, a max- 
imum 5 years or $10,000 fine, that there is 
little to deter a corrupt individual from engag- 
ing in this illegal operation. 

Food Stamps Act as a currency of the un- 
derground economy. Corrupt grocers are the 
ones contributing to this economy because 
they are the only ones who are able to 
redeem food stamps for cash. If they are 
stopped, the link to the underground economy 
will be broken and the purchases of drugs, 
guns, and stolen cars for food stamps will 
end. 

The bill which | am proposing has three 
main objectives: 

First, it would give food stamp traffickers 
the same penalties we give money laun- 
derers—A $500,000 fine and a 20-year prison 
sentence. 

Second, it would set up a system to cross- 
check grocers to ensure that crooked ones do 
not get back into the program after they have 
been kicked out. Grocers would have to 
supply their employer identification number or 
Social Security number to USDA so this cross- 
checking can work. 

Third, individuals convicted of this crime 
would be subject to Federal asset seizure and 
forfeiture so the Government could come in 
and seize the property attained from the illegal 
activity. 

The proceeds from these fines and forfeited 
assets would reimburse the cost of the inves- 
tigations and prosecutions to the State and 
Federal agencies. The remainder of the 
money would be directed back to the Food 
Stamp Program to feed more hungry people. 

The problem of food stamp trafficking is a 
problem that is facing the entire country. In 
my own State of Oregon, police are busting 
drug houses and finding thousands of dollars 
in unredeemed food stamps, which are obvi- 
ously being used as cash to buy drugs. 
Oregon gives out $12 million in food stamps 
per month. According to some USDA reports, 
up to 10 percent of these stamps are cashed 
fraudulently. 

In Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Times re- 
ported that the owners of a grocery store 
were convicted of illegally trafficking in 1.6 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of food stamps. It was also 
reported that a grocery storeowner had been 
arrested for allegedly buying food stamps at 
cut rates and then turned the stamps cver to 
the Federal Government for cash. 

In Albuquerque, NM, police uncovered a 
black market food stamp operation when 
trying to catch car thieves. The investigators 
found that the customers of their sting oper- 
ation wanted to purchase the stolen cars with 
food stamps. 

In Kansas City, MO, a women pleaded guilty 
after an undercover police officer paid her 
$10,000 in food stamps for 32 ounces of PCP. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture reported 
that undercover agents in Charlotte, NC, ex- 
changed over $125,000 in food stamps for 
large quantities of narcotics, stolen property, 
firearms, and about $23,000 in cash. Sixty- 
eight persons, including 16 owners or employ- 
ees of retail stores authorized to be partici- 
pants in the Food Stamp Program were 
charged with food stamp trafficking and drug- 
related charges. 
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Food stamp trafficking is on the rise. The 
office of the inspector general in Texas has 
reported that there has been an increase from 
19 traffickers in the fiscal year 1987 to 86 traf- 
fickers in the fiscal year 1989. 

| hope my colleagues will join me in cospon- 
soring the Food Stamp Trafficking and Penalty 
Act of 1990. This is our opportunity to put a 
stop to illegal food stamp trafficking before it 
reaches epidemic proportions. 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. JANET 
CAMPBELL 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, | want to take 
this opportunity to recognize Mrs. Janet 
Campbell, a resident of Missouri's Fourth Con- 
gressional District who was recently elected to 
serve as president of the Southern Medical 
Administration Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Campbell, the wife of physician Dr. A.J. 
Campbell, lives in the city of Sedalia, MO. In 
November she came to Washington, DC to be 
installed as president of the Southern Medical 
Association Auxiliary. Ceremonies took place 
in the Caucus Room of the Cannon House 
Office Building. She will serve a 1-year term. 

The Southern Medical Association Auxiliary 
is the second-largest multispecialty medical 
auxiliary in the Nation, with a membership 
which exceeds 46,000. Representing 17 
States and the District of Columbia, the auxil- 
iary promotes continuing education for physi- 
cians and encourages fellowship within the 
profession. The auxiliary also sponsors serv- 
ice projects in honor of Doctors Day and 
works to preserve the history of the medical 
profession. 

As president, Mrs. Campbell brings years of 
experience to the Southern Medical Associa- 
tion Auxiliary. She has been actively involved 
as a member and as an officer of several 
medical auxiliaries. Mrs. Campbell is past 
president of both the Missouri State Medical 
Association Auxiliary and the Pettis County 
Medical Society Auxiliary. We congratulate 
Mrs. Campbell on this latest honor and we 
wish her the best of luck during her term as 
president of the Southern Medical Association 
Auxiliary. 


TRIBUTE TO JAY MATRICCIANI 
HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to honor the outgoing president 
of the National Utility Contractors Association, 
Jay Matricciani. As chairman of the Public 
Works and Transportation Committee, | can 
attest to Mr. Matricciani's active representa- 
tion on behalf of the interests of the under- 
ground utility construction industry before 
Congress and the administration. He testified 
before us on water and sewer funding issues, 
and substantially helped our efforts to raise 
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the level of appropriations. These programs 
provide important benefits for the economic, 
environmental and employment needs of the 
Nation. 

The third generation utility contractor from 
Baltimore, MD, has devoted much of his time 
and talent to an organization that is celebrat- 
ing its 25th anniversary. During his tenure, Mr. 
Matricciani was certainly an able custodian 
who continued to enhance NUCA's history of 
pride and tradition. 

Jay and | had the opportunity to talk about 
our days as former motorcycle racers. They 
were exciting times, but no more than the op- 
portunity to actively participate in the workings 
of our democratic government. It's a pleasure 
to recognize the voluntary spirit of such indi- 
viduals. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, A 
LEADER IN NEWSPRINT RECY- 
CLING 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, | want to praise 
the leadership of the Chicago Tribune for their 
efforts to promote recycling of newsprint. Al- 
ready, over 40 percent of the Tribune's annual 
newsprint comes from recycled newspapers. 

Sixteen billion pounds of newsprint are 
thrown away each year. Our Nation's landfills 
are filled with old newspapers that have not 
decomposed. They are still legible and virtual- 
ly undisturbed. It is clear that with landfill 
space disappearing, old news is not good 
news. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese are recycling 95 
percent of their newspapers. Does the United 
States need anymore indicators? | think not. 

Farsighted companies such as the Chicago 
Tribune have met this challenge with ingenuity 
and conviction. They have shown a sense of 
corporate responsibility which is increasingly 
pervading the business community, responsi- 
bility which represents an investment in the 
future. 


THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
MINUTEMAN PRESS 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, on February 26, 
Minuteman Press International, Inc., will cele- 
brate its 15th anniversary. | take pride in 
noting that the corporation opened its first 
shops in the towns of Farmingdale and Plain- 
view, in my Fourth Congressional District on 
Long Island. 

Minuteman Press is a shining success story, 
an outstanding example of the entrepreneurial 
spirit that has made America great. After ex- 
tensive research into the printing industry, the 
company's founder, Roy W. Titus, found a 
void in the printing industry between the capa- 
bilities of the large industrial printers and the 
black-and-white copy shop. Mr. Titus, in con- 
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sultation with his staff and personnel from 3M 
and AM International, developed the Minute- 
man Press franchise package. 

Minuteman Press offers through the sale of 
the franchise, an opportunity for businessmen 
to own and operate their own printing busi- 
ness. To date, the corporation has over 900 
independently owned franchises across the 
United States and in three Canadian Prov- 
inces. 

Minuteman Press and other businesses like 
it are the pride of Long Island and our Nation. 
I'd like to take this opportunity to congratulate 
the company and its many employees on this 
important occasion and offer my sincere 
thanks for its significant contributions to the 
betterment of Long Island’s economy and 
local communities. Finally, | offer my best 
wishes for many more years of continued 
prosperity and success. 


SPARE THE INSTITUTION 
HON. GEORGE E. SANGMEISTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. SANGMEISTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to commend to my colleagues the writ- 
ing of a highly respected constituent, a retired 
judge in my district. In these times of Con- 
gress-bashing, Judge Henry X. Dietch pub- 
lished an article entitled ''A Congressman or 
So May Deserve Jibes—But Spare the Institu- 
tion." It appeared in the Park Forest Star on 
January 7, 1990. 

| ask that it be inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD so that my colleagues may 
benefit from the judicious words of Judge 
Dietch. 


REMARKES OF JUDGE HENRY X. DIETCH 


In a democratic nation, the legislative 
body is a reflection of the will of the 
people—or at least it should be in theory— 
and in the long run it is. 

In the very nature of any deliberative 
body, whether it be the P.T.A., a civic orga- 
nization, a church board, or a union or trade 
association, it is often exasperating to reach 
a consensus. The pulling and hauling in 
every direction, the argumentative process 
itself and the presentation of diverse views 
is often a messy, frustrating, and exhaust- 
ing process. Like a lasting, good and fruitful 
marriage, the eventual success is a product 
of compromise. Neither the husband nor 
the wife as individuals are victorious in 
their positions, but together they can reach 
viable solutions. 

Thus when it becomes fashionable to 
mindlessly castigate Congress on its inaction 
on “our point of view" or our political 
agenda or our particular piece of legislation, 
we do a disservice to ourselves. I am not re- 
ferring to constructive criticism, or the pres- 
entation of opposing views, but I do strenu- 
ously object to the vehemence as well as the 
ignorance of some of the destructive attacks 
on the Congress. Congressmen, like all 
human beings, have feet of clay with their 
foibles, their political necessities and their 
sectional allegiances. 

The individual congressman, however, is 
not the institution as such, and when we 
confuse the two we are damaging both. The 
individual is dispensable but the institution 
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is a necessity in a democratic government. 
Intemperance against the institution can 
eventually breed contempt and possible ex- 
tinction of representative government. 

The long view is a necessity in examining 
the worth of any institution. Democracy is a 
messy, earthy and practical process that has 
provided the best answer to governmental 
requirements in the history of mankind. It 
has had its ebbs and flows, its victories and 
its defeats, its noble as well as ignoble mo- 
ments. It has, however been the only answer 
to the yearnings and aspirations of people 
throughout the ages. It is especially perti- 
nent to the present events happening in all 
parts of the globe. Other peoples are in vari- 
ous stages of securing their “inalienable 
rights” through legislative bodies elected by 
and responsible to them. For our times, our 
civilization, our needs, there is obviously no 
other solution. 

Denigrating our institutions, unless we 
have reached the point where we seek an- 
other form of government, is a pointless and 
unfulfilling exercise in self-hatred. Congress 
is now the focal point of the venomous at- 
tacks that are popular at this moment in 
the history of the American Republic. At 
other times, the presidency or the Supreme 
Court have been the field of battle. Con- 
gressmen, presidents and judges come and 
go. We must not confuse the actions of the 
individual with that of the office or the in- 
stitution. To do otherwise imperils our form 
of government and puts all of us at risk in 
respect to our lives, our fortunes, our very 
existence as a nation. 

Let us, then, act as intelligent creatures, 
voice our opinions in a proper manner, vote 
our conscience, but not tear down the very 
structure which gives us the basic building 
blocks of our way of life. 


DR. DAVID A SANCHEZ, AN IM- 
PRESSIVE LEADER FOR THE 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDA- 
TION’S MATHEMATICS AND 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES DIREC- 
TORATE 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation is a major player on Ameri- 
ca's basic science and engineering research 
team. Other nations may be competing with 
us in terms of turning basic research into mar- 
ketable products, but we are still unrivaled in 
basic research. That leadership is in large part 
due to NSF's track record of success and 
commitment. 

Each year, the NSF’s Mathematics and 
Physical Sciences Directorate funds over 
$500 million in projects that form the corner- 
stone of America's basic research efforts in 
high-technology, “cutting edge" fields such as 
high temperature superconductivity. Thus, it is 
with great pleasure that | congratulate Dr. 
David A. Sanchez, the vice president and pro- 
vost at Lehigh University, who has recently 
been named to head the directorate. 

Dr. Sanchez has been the chief academic 
officer at Lehigh University since 1986. He 
says that working at Lehigh, with its strong 
programs in science and engineering and high 
interaction with industrial technology, has 
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been an excellent preparation for the key po- 
sition in the National Science Foundation 
which | will assume on June 1, 1990." Lehigh 
is moving forward in science and engineering 
education, which fits well with the national ini- 
tiatives of the 1990's. Some of Dr. Sanchez's 
accomplishments in his tenure at Lehigh are a 
major improvement in the tenure and promo- 
tion system, and a project aimed at increasing 
the awareness of the important role that 
Lehigh Univerisity has in the community with 
respect to science education in the local 
schools. 

Dr. Sanchez is a popular and successful ad- 
ministrator, who has a good relationship with 
students, faculty, and staff alike. He is an ac- 
complished professor of mathematics, who 
has written. numerous articles and books. Dr. 
Sanchez is prepared to make an immediate 
contribution to the foundation, since he has 
served on the NSF's advisory committee for 
mathematics and science for the last 3 years, 
and understands the programs which he will 
administer. | am particularly proud of Dr. San- 
chez's unselfish attitude toward public service. 
According to him, becoming the head of the 
directorate is a "service to the scientific com- 
munity” the he is “honored to perform." | wish 
Dr. Sanchez all the best in that endeavor. 


EARTH DAY AND RECYCLING 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the first Earth Day 
was celebrated in 1970 and led to an environ- 
mental grassroots movement which spread 
across this country. Millions of people gath- 
ered together to discuss the environmental 
problems of their cities, towns and States. 
Their support led to the creation of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency and passage of 
the Clean Air Act and Clean Water Act in the 
early 1970's, as well as other landmark envi- 
ronmental legislation. 

On April 22, 1990, we celebrate the 20th 
anniversary of Earth Day. It is estimated that 
more than 100 million people around the 
world will make a personal affirmation of their 
environmental commitment. We can once 
again expect a grassroots movement to come 
forth from Earth Day. Only this time it will be 
an even larger movement with an even larger 
agenda. 

One of the issues that is sure to be a priori- 
ty is that of municipal solid waste [MSW]. 
MSW is simply the waste that the people in 
this country create in our every day lives. Last 
year alone, there was an estimated 160 mil- 
lion tons of MSW generated. By the year 
2000, it is estimated that this figure will in- 
crease to 190 million tons. 

Currently, about 70 percent of NSW is dis- 
posed of in landfill sites. The problem is that 
these sites are reaching their capacity and 
have to be closed. The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency [EPA] has estimated that 80 per- 
cent of existing landfills will close within 20 
years. New landfill sites are difficult to find, if 
for no other reason than public opposition. 

One of several suggested solutions to this 
problem is to increase recycling efforts. In 
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fact, Óthere are a multitude of recycling pro- 
grams in the pilot stage right now. For in- 
stance, Phoenix, AZ has undertaken an ambi- 
tious program to recapture useable materials. 

The city of Phoenix estimates that over 50 
percent of their MSW is recycable. Last year, 
as officials confronted landfills rapidly reach- 
ing capacity, and the proposition of a new 
landfill that is some 50 miles away from the 
city, they decided to pursue recycling as an 
option to address their waste disposal prob- 
lems. 

In March 1989, one area in each of the 
eight city council districts in Phoenix was tar- 
geted for recycling; 4,000 homes are currently 
participating in this pilot program. 

The program is extremely simple. The city 
has provided each home with an additional 
garbage can. To differentiate the two kinds of 
trash, one can is blue and one green. In the 
"blue bucket," the participants of this program 
discard five recyclable commodities: paper, 
cardboard, glass, metal, and plastic. The 
green can gets everything else. lt's that 
simple. 

The city has always picked up trash twice a 
week. The only diffrence for the participants 
now is that on one day they put out their non- 
recyclable trash in one bucket, and on the 
second collection day they put out their “blue 
bucket" containing recyclables. 

The city then drops off the recyclable MSW 
at one of the churches in the city that has 
agreed to sort and sell the recyclables. It is 
my understanding that the church employs 
several people to manage this project and, 
while no one is getting rich, they are breaking 
even. 

The city surveyed the participants after 9 
months to see how they liked the program. 
Virtually all the participants think the program 
is a smashing success. Not only are 94 per- 
cent of them satisfied with the program, but 
over 95 percent of them believe the program 
is easy. | think just as important is the fact 
that 97 percent actually feel good about par- 
ticipating. 

The city is soon to expand their program to 
11,000 households. 

Mr. Speaker, Earth Day will once again be a 
catalyst for environmental change. One of 
those changes must be the way in which we 
deal with this country's trash. It is high time 
that we put an end to the "throw away socie- 
ty." 


TRIBUTE TO MERLE H. 
HILDEBRAND 


HON. JOE KOLTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. KOLTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
before the full U.S. House of Representatives 
to recognize and pay special tribute to Merle 
H. Hildebrand of New Castle, PA, who is also 
the recent recipient of a special proclamation 
by the New Castle Sanitation Authority for his 
many years of outstanding service to the com- 
munity of Lawrence County. 

As an active citizen of New Castle, Mr. Hil- 
debrand promotes the best interest of all who 
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serve and have served in the authority. Ever 
since the sanitation authority was established 
in 1964, he has played a very active role. Mr. 
Hildebrand was secretary of the board as well 
as an original board member. 

Mr. Hildebrand is an honorably discharged 
veteran of World War II. He has been an at- 
torney in western Pennsylvania for 50 years 
and has provided great service as a distin- 
guished and respected member of the Law- 
rence County Bar Association and Pennsylva- 
nia Bar Association. Following in a long line of 
political figures, Mr. Hildebrand was elected 
district magistrate of New Castle from 1970 to 
1976. 

| am proud, Mr. Speaker, to take this oppor- 
tunity before the U.S. House to recognize and 
compliment Mr. Merle H. Hildebrand for his 
achievements as a distinguished and dedicat- 
ed public servant. 


SCHOOL-BUSINESS PARTNER- 
SHIPS OF LONG ISLAND 


HON. ROBERT J. MRAZEK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
acknowledge the tremendous success of the 
School-Business Partnerships of Long Island 
[SBPLI], a not-for-profit corporation which as- 
sists in linking major Long Island businesses 
with local school districts in mutually recipro- 
cal programs. 

Mr. Speaker, SBPLI was founded by Mr. 
Fred Breithut of Melville in 1984 and has al- 
ready partnered over 40 schools with local 
businesses in Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 
Students, schools, businesses, and other 
community institutions are eligible to join re- 
gardless of race, religion, or political beliefs. 

SBPLI assists high school students in es- 
tablishing contacts with the business world 
before graduation. This partnership benefits 
the school district as the business interacts 
with the students and staff, while the school 
provides students who are eager to become 
involved in the business world. 

Further, this program encourages graduates 
to remain on Long Island for practical training 
that will undoubtedly enhance the economic 
vitality of Long Island. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to illustrate just 
one example of the kinds of benefits that 
SBPLI provides to Long Island. This partner- 
ship involves a hospital and a school district. 
The hospital has started a program to encour- 
age students to explore careers in the health 
field. Interns work in the hospital's dietary, 
physical therapy, radiology, and nursing units. 

High school teachers of these students 
have noticed a definite increase in pupil at- 
tendance and an increased awareness of the 
relevance of school work to their future ca- 
reers, as well as improved grades. Most im- 
portantly, the partnership has sparked an in- 
terest in the health profession that students 
might not otherwise have had. 

Mr. Speaker, Long Island is fortunate to 
have an individual such as Mr. Breithut, a vi- 
sionary committed to the ideal that schools 
and businesses must work together. Initiatives 
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such as his are instrumental if the United 
States is to retain its position as the No. 1 
economic power in the world. 

On behalf of all Long Islanders, | want to 
thank Mr. Breithut for his selfless service to 
the community and wish him well in his future 
partnerships. 


NEED FOR SENATE LEADERSHIP 
ON CLEAN AIR 


HON. CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Ms. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, | find it un- 
conscionable that leaders of the U.S. Senate 
would consider gutting key provisions of the 
clean air legislation now pending in that 
Chamber, which provide major protection from 
global climate change. 

| am referring to current discussions going 
on to ease the NO, vehicle emissions stand- 
ards to less than those now pending in the 
House version. | also refer to the elimination 
of a CO, standard that would lead to the mul- 
tiple benefits of also reducing imported oil, 
and additional reductions in urban smog and 
acid rain. 

Such actions come at the very moment that 
hundreds of scientists and international policy- 
makers are meeting here in the Nation's Cap- 
ital as part of the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change, to find solutions to global 
warming. 

As the scientific community has repeatedly 
testified before Congress, the United States is 
the world's major contributor of global green- 
house gases, and vehicles are a pritne con- 
tributor. 

The current provisions in the Senate bill are 
forward thinking and should be retained. 
These measures are strongly supported by 
the American voters as reflected in recent 
polls, they are cost effective for consumers in 
reducing the bills at the gas pump, and they 
are among the least-cost ways of reducing en- 
vironmental pollutants. 

Congress can and must exercise their lead- 
ership on this issue. | call on my colleagues in 
the other body to hang tough and do not 
weaken this important legislation. 


H.R. 3971, THE NATIONAL GUARD 


ENLISTMENT OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing H.R. 3971, legislation granting lawful 
residence status to certain aliens who enlist in 
National Guard units which are severely under 
strength. This legislation is intended to allevi- 
ate the critical manpower shortage faced by 
several National Guard and Reserve units in 
our Northeast States. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation represents a 
major revision to a previous measure which | 
introduced last year. This earlier measure, 
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H.R. 1306, was the subject of hearings before 
the House Judiciary Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration, Refugees, and International Law on 
September 21, 1989. 

In response to comments from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of State, 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, we have revised the original legislation to 
narrow its focus and make it more responsive 
to the bill's original intent. The revised legisla- 
tion will not provide for any new immigration 
into the United States. Rather, it will apply 
only to existing aliens currently residing here 
without legal status, provided they can show 
U.S. residency prior to the date of the bill's 
enactment. Many of these aliens live and work 
in conditions of servitude, as part of an under- 
ground economy that benefits no one. 

It makes sense for us to help resolve the 
problems with undocu:nented aliens while at 
the same time alleviating the manpower short- 
age facing National Guard units in the North- 
east. Historically, U.S. immigrants have earned 
a distinguished record of service in defense of 
our Nation; in fact, 143,000 such aliens were 
naturalized under similar provisions enacted 
during World War Il. 

This measure provides new authority to 
enlist a non-U.S. citizen in any army or Air Na- 
tional Guard unit where that unit's strength is 
below 90 percent of the authorized strength 
level. Under this proposal, the attorney gener- 
al can provide temporary residence status to 
any alien accepted for enlistment in the Na- 
tional Guard provided that alien has no crimi- 
nal record and was present in the United 
States prior to the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an innovative and re- 
sponsible way to address the important prob- 
lem with manpower shortages in the North- 
east. Accordingly, | urge my colleagues to join 
me and the 13 original cosponsors of H.R. 
3971 in supporting this vital legislation. 

H.R. 3971 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. AUTHORITY TO ACCEPT ENLISTMENTS 
IN THE NATIONAL GUARD FROM CER- 
TAIN ALIENS, 

Section 302 of title 32, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

"(dX1) Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary concerned, an original en- 
listment in the Army National Guard or Air 
National Guard of a State or Territory, or 
of Puerto Rico or the District of Columbia, 
may be accepted from a person who is not a 
citizen of the United States and who is oth- 
erwise described in paragraph (2) if the 
actual personnel strength of the Army Na- 
tional Guard or the Air National Guard, as 
the case may be, of that State or Territory, 
or Puerto Rico or the District of Columbia, 
at the time of such enlistment is less than 
90 percent of the authorized strength of 
that National Guard prescribed by Federal 
law or regulation for the last day of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

“(2) A person referred to in paragraph (1) 
is a person who is otherwise qualified for an 
original enlistment in the National Guard 
and who as of the date of the enactment of 
this subsection— 

“(A) is not admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence; and 
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"(B) is present (whether or not lawfully) 
in the United States (including any com- 
monwealth, territory, or possession of the 
United States). 

"(3XA) A person may not be enlisted 
under this subsection unless the person, ín 
addition to taking the oath prescribed under 
section 304 of this title, declares an inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United 
States. 

“(B) The enlistment of a person under 
this subsection shall be void if— 

"(i the person does not apply for adjust- 
ment of status under section 245B of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act within 90 
days after the date of such enlistment, or 

(ii) the Attorney General determines 
that the person, having applied for such ad- 
justment of status, is not eligible for such 
adjustment of status. 

"(4) The number of persons enlisted under 
this subsection in the National Guard of 
any State or Territory, or of Puerto Rico or 
the District of Columbia, may not exceed 
3,000 during any fiscal year. The Governor 
(or, in the case of the District of Columbia, 
the commanding general) shall determine 
the apportionment of enlistments under 
this subsection between the Army National 
Guard and the Air National Guard, except 
that at least two-thirds of such enlistments 
shall be in the Army National Guard, 

(5) The term of an enlistment under this 
subsection may not be less than six years. 

“(6) If, within 60 days after the beginning 
of war or of a national emergency declared 
by Congress, the number specified in para- 
graph (4) is not increased by law, the Presi- 
dent may increase such number as the 
President considers appropriate. Any such 
increase may remain in effect for the dura- 
tion of the war or national emergency. 

(7) In the case of an alien enlisted under 
this subsection who is released or dis- 
charged from service under any condition 
other than honorable, the adjutant general 
for the National Guard from which the 
alien was released or discharged shall notify 
the Attorney General of such release cr dis- 
charge within 90 days after the date of the 
release or discharge.“ 

SEC, 2. ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF ALIEN ENLIST- 
ED MEMBERS AND THEIR FAMILIES, 

(a) PROVIDING FOR LEGALIZATION.—Chapter 
5 of title II of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 245A (8 U.S.C. 12552) the following new 
section: 


ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
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“Sec. 245B. (a) TEMPORARY RESIDENT 
STATUS.— 

(1) PRINCIPAL ALIEN. -The Attorney Gen- 
eral, in consultation with the Secretary con- 
cerned (as defined in section 101(8) of title 
10, United States Code) or the appropriate 
chief executive officer of the pertinent 
State,.territory, or possession, shall adjust 
the status of an alien to an alien lawfully 
admitted for temporary residence if the 
alien applies to the Attorney General for 
such adjustment of status and, in the appli- 
cation, establishes the following: 

„(A) The alien is accepted for enlistment 
and is enlisted in the Army National Guard 
or Air National Guard pursuant to section 
302(d) of title 32, United States Code. 

"(B) The alien is admissible to the United 
States as an immigrant, except as provided 
under subsection (cX2). 

"(C) The alien has not been convicted of 
any felony or 3 or more misdemeanors com- 
mitted in the United States. 
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"(D) The alien has not assisted in the per- 
secution of any person or persons on ac- 
count of race, religion, nationality, or mem- 
bership in a particular social group. 

"(E) The alien was in the United States as 
of the date of the enactment of this section 
and has resided continuously in the United 
States since such date. 

(2) SPOUSE AND MINOR CHILDREN.— The At- 
torney General shall adjust the status of an 
alien to an alien lawfully admitted for tem- 
porary residence, if the alien applies to the 
Attorney General for such status and estab- 
lishes, in the application, the following: 

“CA) The alien is the spouse or child of an 
alien lawfully admitted for temporary resi- 
dence under paragraph (1). 

"(B) The alien is admissible to the United 
States as an immigrant, except as provided 
under subsection (c2). 

"(C) The alien has not been convicted of 
any felony or 3 or more misdemeanors com- 
mitted in the United States. 

"(D) The alien has not assisted in the per- 
secution of any person or persons on ac- 
count of race, religion, nationality, or mem- 
bership in a particular social group. 

"(E) The alien was in the United States as 
of the date of the application of the princi- 
pal alien under paragraph (1) and has re- 
sided in the United States continuously 
since such date. 

"(3) TERMINATION OF STATUS.—The Attor- 
ney General shall provide for termination 
of temporary resident status granted to an 
alien under this subsection if— 

"CA) it appears to the Attorney General 
that the alien was in fact not eligible for 
such status, 

"(B) the alien commits an act that (i) 
makes the alien inadmissible to the United 
States as an immigrant, except as provided 
under subsection (cX2), or (ii) is convicted 
of any felony or 3 or more misdemeanors 
committed in the United States, or 

"(C) the alien described in paragraph 
(1)(A) was released or discharged from serv- 
ice described in such paragraph under any 
condition other than honorable. 

"(4) AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AND EMPLOYMENT 
DURING TEMPORARY RESIDENCE.—The provi- 
sions of section 245A(b)(3) shall apply to an 
alien granted lawful temporary resident 
status under this subsection in the same 
manner as such provisions apply to an alien 
granted lawful temporary resident status 
under section 245A(a). 

"(5) CowrFIDENTIALITY.— The provisions of 
paragraphs (5), (6), and (7) of section 
245A(b) shall apply to applications under 
this subsection in the same manner as they 
apply to applications under section 245A. 

(b) ADJUSTMENT TO PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE.— 

"(1) CERTIFICATION OF SERVICE.—An alien 
described in subsection (aX1) may apply to 
the Secretary concerned or to the chief ex- 
ecutive officer referred to subsection 
(aX1XA) for a certification that the alien 
(A) has at least 6 years of honorable service 
in the Army National Guard or Air National 
Guard and (B) was not released or dis- 
charged from such service under any condi- 
tion other than honorable. if such an appli- 
cation is granted, the Secretary or officer 
shall issue such certification, 

"(2) ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF PRINCIPAL 
ALIEN.— The Attorney General shall adjust 
the status of any alien provided lawful tem- 
porary status under subsection (aX1) to that 
of an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence if the alien applies to the Attor- 
ney General for such adjustment and estab- 
lishes, in the application, the following: 
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( Subject to paragraph (4), there has 
been a certification made with respect to 
the alien under paragraph (1). 

"(B) The alien is admissible as an immi- 
grant, except as provided under subsection 
(602). 

(3) ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF SPOUSE AND 
CHILDREN.—The attorney General shall 
adjust the status of any alien provide lawful 
temporary status under subsection (aX2) to 
that of an alien lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence if the alien applies to the 
Attorney General for such adjustment and 
establishes, in the application, the follow- 
ing: 

(A) Subject to paragraph (4), there has 
been a certification made with respect to 
the alien's spouse or parent under para- 
graph (1). 

"(B) The alien is admissable as an immi- 
grant, except as provided under subsection 
(cX2). 

"(4) WAIVER OF SERVICE REQUIREMENT.— 
Upon the petition of the Secretary con- 
cerned or the chief executive officer, the At- 
torney General shall waive the certification 
requirement of— 

(A) paragraphs (2)(A) and (3X A) for any 
alien if the alien was wounded in action or 
held in captive status (as defined under sec- 
tion 559 of title 37, United States Code), or 

"(B) paragraph (3XA), if the alien's 
spouse or parent was killed in action or oth- 
erwise died while in the line of duty. 

"(c) WAIVER OF NUMERICAL LIMITATIONS 
AND CERTAIN GROUNDS FOR EXCLUSION.— 

"(1) WAIVER OF NUMERICAL LIMITATIONS.— 
The numerical limitations of sections 201 
and 202 shall not apply wtih respect to 
aliens covered under this section. 

(2) ADMISSIBILITY DETERMINATIONS.— The 
provisions of section 245A(d)(2) shall apply 
to determinations of admissibility under 
this section in the same manner as they 
apply to determinations of admissibility 
under section 245A. 

"(d) TEMPORARY DISQUALIFICATION FROM 
CERTAIN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSISTANCE.— The 
provisions of section 245A(h) shall apply to 
aliens granted lawful temporary resident 
status under this section in the same 
manner as such provisions apply to aliens 
granted lawful temporary resident status 
under section 245A(a), except that any ref- 
erence to a 'five-year period' shall be consid- 
ered to be a reference to a 'two-year period'. 

"(e) EXPEDITED NATURALIZATION.—In the 
case of an alien who is granted lawful per- 
manent residence under subsection (b) and 
who reenlists in the Army National Guard 
or the Air National Guard for an additional 
term of 6 years, there shall be counted 
toward the period of physical presence and 
residence required for naturalization under 
section 316(a), the period of physical pres- 
ence and residence while the alien was in 
lawful temporary resident status under sub- 
section (a).“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act is amended by inserting after the 
item relating to section 245A the following 
new item: 


"Sec. 245B. Adjustment of status of certain 
aliens enlisted in the National 
Guard.". 


SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 
The amendments made by this Act shall 


apply to fiscal years beginning after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 
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NATIONAL ADOPTION WEEK— 
1990 


HON. CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, 
today |, along with over 75 of my colleagues, 
am introducing legislation which designates 
Thanksgiving week of 1990, as National Adop- 
tion Week. Last year, for the 12th consecutive 
year, Congress passed a resolution—House 
Joint Resolution 278—proclaiming Thanksgiv- 
ing week 1989 as National Adoption Week. 

Mr. Speaker, it is often said, and rightly so, 
that there is no resource more precious than 
our children. Unfortunately, not every child 
has the benefit of a loving and supportive 
family. As Members of Congress, we must do 
all that we can to make it easier for every 
child without a family to find a family. 

Today, there are about 36,000 children in 
the foster care system with special needs who 
are waiting for a family. These special chil- 
dren—whether they are older, part of sibling 
groups, members of minority groups or have 
physical, mental and emotional handicaps— 
deserve our support. With about 2 million cou- 
ples and individuals looking to adopt a child, 
there are homes available for many of these 
special children. By celebrating National 
Adoption Week each year, we can bring much 
needed publicity to their situations. 

Mr. Speaker, last December | had the privi- 
lege of presenting the U.S. position supporting 
the U.N. convention on the Rights of the Child 
at the United Nations in New York. The con- 
vention recognizes the positive role adoption 
plays in providing children with families. It 
calls on people from all lands to consider the 
benefits of adoption, and likewise | think we 
must focus on the benefits of adoption here at 
home, as well. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me say that adop- 
tion is one option for unintended pregnancies 
that we can all support. It benefits pregnant 
women who are not able to take care of a 
child; it benefits couples and individuals who 
are unable to have their own children; and— 
most importantly—it benefits the child by pro- 
viding a loving and supportive family. 

would urge all of my colleagues to demon- 
strate their support for adoption by cosponsor- 
ing the National Adoption Week resolution for 
1990. 


UKRAINIAN CATHOLICS STILL 
LONGING FOR TRUE LIBERAL- 
IZATION FROM GORBACHEV 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in recent hours 
the world has witnessed increasingly remarka- 
ble events in the Soviet Union. Each day it 
seems that revolutionary, democratic change 
may be the result of demonstrations in Red 
Square. As we focus on Moscow, | would 
again like to call the Nation's attention to the 
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Ukraine, where Ukrainian Catholics have emo- 
tionally struggled and demonstrated for reli- 
gious freedom since 1946 when Stalin banned 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church. 

Over the past year, it has often seemed that 
Ukrainian Catholics have been on the thresh- 
old of success. In October and November, 
over 170 Members of Congress joined me in 
urging Mikhail Gorbachev to legalize the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church. Ukrainian Catholics 
in the United States and abroad eagerly antici- 
pated Gorbachev's meeting with Pope John 
Paul Il in December. | joined them in their 
hope that Ukrainian Catholics would finally be 
allowed to practice their faith in accordance 

Despite the greatly appreciated efforts of 
the U.S. Congress, Ukrainian Catholics were 
largely disappointed with Gorbachev's meeting 
with Pope John Paul Il. While Gorbachev has 
called for the legal registration of Ukrainian 
Catholics and the Catholic Church, the synod 
of 1946 has not been declared illegal, and 
property has not been returned to the Church. 
| rise today to remind Members that the 
United States can only be satisfied when the 
Soviet Union declares the dissolution of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church illegal, legalizes the 
Church, and returns the Church's property. 
We must remember that Gorbachev's concilia- 
tory words must be matched by real action. 

| would like to submit for the record a 
recent article from the Wall Street Journal 
which provides an excellent update on the 
struggle of Ukrainian Catholics—whether 
things have really changed, and what remains 
to be done. 

IN UKRAINE, FAITH IN GOD—NOT IN 
GORBACHEV 
(By Edward McFadden) 

When the Soviet Council for Religious Af- 
fairs announced on Dec. 1 that Ukrainian 
Catholics would be allowed to register and 
“enjoy all the rights established by law for 
religious communities in the Ukrainian 
SSR,” members of the long-banned church 
were justifiably unenthusiastic. Last week 
leaders of the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
gathered in the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion in Lvov, declared the church's dissolu- 
tion in 1946 null and void, and announced 
that the church would from that moment 
on function as a fully legal entity within the 
Soviet Union. 

The Ukrainian Catholics’ faith in God and 
lack of same in the Soviet system has led to 
a quiet revolution. 

The Ukrainian Catholic Church's history 
began in 1596 through an agreement be- 
tween the Ukrainian Church of the Byzan- 
tine Rite and the Church of Rome in which 
the Ukrainian Catholics, also known as Uni- 
ates, pledged allegiance to the papacy but 
kept their Byzantine liturgy, language and 
church hierarchy. Josef Stalin banned the 
church in 1946 through the socalled Synod 
of Lvov, which forcibly self-dissolved“ the 
church and merged it with the Communist- 
backed Russian Orthodox Church. Uniate 
clergy who refused to surrender their alle- 
giance to Rome and become Russian Ortho- 
dox priests were sent to Siberia. All Uniate 
property was confiscated, most of it going to 
the Orthodox Church. 

Since then, many Ukrainian Catholics 
have practiced their faith in fields, forests 
or late in the evening in private homes. 
Today there are an estimated 3.5 million 
practicing Ukrainian Catholics in the Soviet 
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Union, the majority of whom reside in 
Western Ukraine and are counted in official 
Soviet documents as Russian Orthodox. The 
Ukrainian Church is overseen by Cardinal 
Myroslav Lubachivsky from Rome along 
with 10 bishops in Ukraine, seven of whom 
only recently came out of hiding (where the 
other three remain). 

Because the Uniates make up the largest 
Catholic group in the Soviet Union, Pope 
John Paul II has long placed the relegaliza- 
tion of the Ukrainian Church high on his 
list of concerns in his limited dealings with 
the Soviet Union. During the historic two- 
day meeting between Mikhail Gorbachev 
and the Pontiff in Rome in late November, 
the Ukrainian Church was discussed often. 

Vatican officials, whose policy it is to com- 
ment only under the condition of anonymi- 
ty, say that the Pope was willing to make a 
major concession, promising that should 
Mr. Gorbachev allow the full legalization of 
the Uniate Church the Pontiff would not 
press for the return of all church property, 
the major stumbling block to the Russian 
Orthodox Church supporting legalization of 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church. 

Despite the talks, however, the Ukrainian 
Church gained little from the Soviets that it 
already didn't have. Ivan Hel, head of the 
Lvov-based Committee for the Defense of 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church, told report- 
ers that the new policy giving Ukrainian 
Catholics the right to register as Uniates 
"does not provide a real legal basis for the 
church. It does not recognize the 1946 (self- 
dissolution of the Church] as illegal and 
does not guarantee the return of property." 
In fact, there is no guarantee that congrega- 
tions that apply for registration will even be 
accepted by the government. 

According to officials of the Ukrainian 
Church in Rome, more than 700 congrega- 
tions have applied for registration with 
Soviet officals but only 20 have been ap- 
proved. More important, the church still 
does not have legal standing. 

Over the past two years, Mr. Gorbachev 
has used his still-unenacted “Freedom of 
Conscience" bill, which purportedly would 
give all religions the same legal standing 
and property privileges as the official Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, to placate religious 
groups and their leaders—first with Lithua- 
nian Catholics in mid-1988, and then in 
early 1989 when unrest among Moslems 
began to grow. When the Pope pressed for 
Ukraning Church legalization, Mr. Gorba- 
chev once again promised a law early in 
1990. 

Vatican officials say they have not been 
consulted by Soviet officials about the law, 
and Ukrainian Church officials have not 
seen any of the three draft versions that are 
said to exist. The issue of church ownership 
of property might not even be considered in 
the law, since a Vatican source familiar with 
the continuing negotiations between Rome 
and Moscow says that Mr. Gorbachev feels 
that return of Ukrainian Church property is 
an issue to be resolved between the Russian 
Orthodox Church and Ukrainian Catholics. 

Such inter-church negotiations began two 
weeks ago in Moscow, but the Russian Or- 
thodox Church is hesitant to surrender any 
of the property it holds in Ukraine and the 
numbers bear out why: The Orthodox 
Church claims to have more than 10,000 
parishes in the Soviet Union. More than 
5,700 of the total are in Ukraine—3,000 of 
these in Western Ukraine. All told, about 
60% of the Orthodox Church's holdings are 
in the republic. A mass re-conversion of 
members and property to the Ukrainian 
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Catholic Church could be crippling to the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

In October, before the registration rule 
was enacted, Ukrainian Catholics were al- 
ready growing weary of the lipservice from 
Mr. Gorbachev and the Russian Orthodox 
hierarchy. Beginning with the annexation 
of Lvov's Church of the Transfiguration, be- 
lievers have peaceably seized more than 600 
churches formerly held by the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. More than 350 Russian Or- 
thodox priests have asked to be accepted as 
priests for the Ukrainian Church—all have 
been accepted. While the buildings techni- 
cally belong to the Russian Orthodox 
Church, there is little the Orthodox Church 
can do when an entire parish led by the 
parish clergy—returns to the fold of the 
Ukrainian Chruch. 

In some areas of Western Ukraine, such as 
the town of Ivano-Frankivsk, where 100,000 
of the 250,000 residents have been known to 
hold Sunday prayer services in the town 
square, there are no longer any functioning 
Russian Orthodox churches. Reports from 
Ukraine confirm that the taking of these 
churches has been peaceful, yet the Russian 
Orthodox Church has attempted to distort 
the story. 

In a confidential cable sent Dec. 23 to 
Russian Orthodox Church leaders outside 
the Soviet Union, Archbishop Kirill, chair- 
man of external church relations of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, reported that the 
Resurrection Cathedral in Ivano-Frankivsk 
had been taken by force... . [And] many 
Orthodox churches in Lvov, Ternopol and 
other cities and villages have been 
seized. . . . I ask you to exert influence on 
the Christian and social circles of the coun- 
try in which you are residing in favor of a 
most swift and peaceful resolution of the 
problem.” This is the same man who has 
called publicly for brotherly negotiations 
between the two churches. 

The Russian Orthodox Church, in the 
hope of coming away with something for its 
44-year domination of the region's religious 
life, is requesting inter-church dialogue 
based on the Christian love and understand- 
ing to resolve the current impasses without 
the aid of the Soviet Government. But the 
Uniates note that only the state can give 
back what the state has taken away: the 
rights of religious freedoms and the owner- 
ship of property. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MURDER OF ENRIQUE CAMAR- 
ENA 


HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago today drug enforcement agent Enrique 
(Kiki) Camarena was brutally tortured and 
murdered in Mexico. Kiki Camarena is one of 
the true heroes in our country’s fight against 
illegal drugs, and | believe it is our duty to see 
that those responsible for his death are 
brought to justice. 

Just last week, a Federal grand jury in Los 
Angeles indicted 18 Mexican nationals in con- 
nection with the murder, including two former 
top Mexican law enforcement authorities. Mr. 
Speaker, | call on the Mexican Government to 
respect these indictments and reopen its in- 
vestigation of the Camarena murder, and in 
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particular to investigate possible involvement 
by high level law enforcement officials. 

In my recent discussions with President Sa- 
linas and others, | have become convinced 
that the Salinas government is dedicated to 
rooting out corruption and strengthening its 
antinarcotics operations. | believe President 
Salinas is sincere in that commitment. But a 
reopening and full investigation of the Camar- 
ena murder case is needed if we are to regain 
fully the trust previous Mexican administra- 
tions have shaken. 

Finally, | would like to once again extend 
my condolences to the Camarena family and 
my thanks to the law enforcement officers, 
domestic and international, who risk their lives 
everyday in the fight against illegal drugs. | 
want to assure them that there are people in 
Congress who remember and appreciate their 
efforts and sacrifices. 


A SPECIAL TRIBUTE FOR A 
DEDICATED PUBLIC SERVANT 


HON. JOE KOLTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. KOLTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
before the full U.S. House of Representatives 
to pay special tribute to a man who has dedi- 
cated his adult life to promoting and protect- 
ing public safety in my Fourth Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania. 

Okey T. Cline of Chippewa Township, 
Beaver County, who has faithfully served as 
township fire chief for 21 years, is retiring as 
chief this month, January 1990, after a lifetime 
of dedicated public service to the township 
fire department, to his full-time job, to his 
Nation, and to his family. 

Born in Sherman, WV, on April 21, 1926, 
Okey Cline was married to Juanita (Hardman) 
Cline on July 20, 1944. The couple have two 
children: Ronald E. Cline, 43, and Kathy T. 
Helsing, 38; and six grandchildren: Erik Hels- 
ing, Dane Helsing, Heidi Helsing, Kristin Hels- 
ing, Amanda Lynne Cline, and Douglas T. 
Cline. 

Okey Cline served honorably in the U.S. 
Navy from 1944 to 1946 and volunteered for 
the township fire department in 1953. Promot- 
ed to fire chief in 1968, Mr. Cline saw the fire 
department grow and prosper over the years, 
now overseeing 38 active volunteers. 

While serving steadfastly as fireman and fire 
chief, Okey Cline was also employed for 40 
years at Babcock & Wilcox Co. without ever 
missing a day's work due to absence. Not 
many employees can claim this great and rare 
achievement. 

A member of the New Brighton American 
Legion and the Eagles, Okey Cline will remain 
with the volunteer force to assist the new 
chief, Richard Lamey. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today to honor and pay 
special tribute to Okey Cline before the House 
because Okey is one of the most dedicated 
firefighters and fire chiefs in this State and 
this Nation. Okey Cline will spend much more 
time with his grandchildren now, but his lead- 
ership, and dedicated and expert guidance will 
continue to aid his fire department and his 
community in the years to come. 
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INTRODUCING THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER WATER QUALITY STUDY 


HON. STEVE GUNDERSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, today l'm 
introducing legislation to require a comprehen- 
sive water quality study for the Mississippi 
River. This bill will authorize the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey to conduct a 2-year study, in con- 
junction with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, the FPA, the Army Corps of Engineers, 
State agencies, and local support groups. 

The great Mississippi is a national treasure. 
More than that, it is used by millions of Ameri- 
cans every year for recreation, swimming, 
boating, fishing, and hunting. The upper river 
alone has over 200 boat harbors, 445 recrea- 
tion sites, and thousands of acres of protect- 
ed wildlife refuge. The total recreation value of 
the upper river alone is over $700 million each 
year. 

The river empties an average of more than 
530,000 cubic feet of water into the Gulf of 
Mexico every second—that's one and a half 
times the discharge of the Saint Lawrence, 
eight times the discharge of the Rhine, and 30 
times the discharge of the Thames. The flow 
emanates from water in 31 States. Seventy 
cities draw their water supplies from the Mis- 
sissippi. Twenty-three percent of the public 
surface water supplies for the United States 
comes from the river. Unfortunately, we know 
too little about the quality of the water in the 
river. 

We already have underway a comprehen- 
sive, cutting edge project to assess the envi- 
ronmental and recreational aspects of the 
Upper Mississippi River. That project, the En- 
vironmental Management Program, is the 
model for interagency cooperative efforts to 
study effects of river use on environmental 
and recreation balances. |t is my hope that 
this legislation will use the EMP model to 
expand the excellent work conducted under 
the program to wider study efforts. 

The bill. will incorporate much of the work 
already underway on the upper river with new 
data to be found on water quality on the rest 
of the river. By measuring the level of con- 
taminants which flow down the river, dissolve 
in the water, and attach to sediment particles, 
or incorporate in the tissue of plants and ani- 
mals, we'll have the capacity to identify where 
our society is failing to meet the challenge of 
environmental management. 

I'm pleased that Senator DURENBERGER has 
introduced companion legislation in the 
Senate and look forward to working with him 
on this effort. And | am especially pleased 
that he, along with my colleagues who have 
joined as cosponsors of this legislation, have 
looked to the Upper Mississippi River Environ- 
mental Management Plan as a model for this 
study. If we can spread the model to cover 
the river from its headwaters at Lake Itasca, 
MN, to the Gulf of Mexico, the river, and 
those who live in the region, will gain tremen- 
dously. 

In the interim, the water quality study | have 
proposed will expand our knowledge of the 
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entire river. This knowledge will be critical to 
establishing sound practices for use of the 
river and its resources into the next century. 


THE INVASION OF PANAMA 
HON. JIM MOODY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, today, | voted 
with deep reservations in support of House 
Concurrent Resolution 262, a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress concerning 
recent developments in Panama. 

My vote reflected my support for the portion 
of the resolution stating: “That the Con- 
gress—(1) expresses its sadness over the 
loss of 23 United States soldiers“ lives in 
Panama, and conveys deep condolences to 
the families of those who died in Panama; (2) 
commends the President for his efforts to pro- 
vide for the early return to the United States 
of the remaining United States troops en- 
gaged in Operation Just Cause; and (3) urges 
the President to continue his efforts to foster 
democratic ideals in Panama and the estab- 
lishment of a democratic government so long 
sought by the people of Panama." 

| deeply regret the loss of American and 
Panamanian lives that resulted from the Amer- 
ican invasion. It is a tremendous tragedy that 
so many young and innocent lives have been 
irretrievably lost. | support the speedy with- 
drawal of American forces to ensure that the 
United States does not become an occupying 
force in that country. Finally, | will work with 
congressional leaders and the President to 
help the people of Panama realize their hopes 
for democracy. 

That vote notwithstanding, ! strongly object 
to the section of the resolution stating that 
President Bush "appropriately" ordered the in- 
vasion of Panama. | want the record to be 
very clear on this point. 

| welcome the end of the corrupt and illegit- 
imate Noriega government. However, the inva- 
sion of Panama was a unilateral United States 
action that constituted a clear violation of 
Panama's sovereignty and of international law. 

There are many corrupt regimes in the 
world, several countries that have provided a 
haven for drug traffickers, several countries 
where American citizens have been mistreat- 
ed or killed. But President Bush has not re- 
sponded by launching a large-scale unilateral 
invasion. It appears to me that our country 
more easily turns its tremendous military might 
against countries that are small and countries 
that are close at hand. 

Unfortunately, | believe that a byproduct of 
the U.S. intervention will be the rekindling of 
suspicion and resentment toward the United 
States by Latin American countries, caused by 
years of United States domination which fre- 
quently relied on military force, and usually af- 
fronted Latin American sovereignty and digni- 
ty. The time has long since come when we 
need to deal with our Latin neighbors on the 
basis of respect and cooperation. This is our 
interest. And theirs. 

Ironically, Noriega himself was a creature of 
traditional U.S. policies and patterns. For 
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years, he built up his wealth as an agent of 
the CIA. He used those funds and contacts to 
build up both a political machine and a drug 
dealing empire. The security wing of the 
United States Government knew this but 
turned a blind eye to his actions for one pri- 
mary reason: He supported United States poli- 
cies on the Nicaraguan Contras. 

Thus, in a wider sense, the recent invasion 
of Panama was caused by the failure of poli- 
cies that we have pursued for many years. 
Diplomatic and political steps short of invasion 
would have eliminated the need for military 
action—and for American and Panamanian 
deaths. 

We North Americans need to remember 
that while the Panamanian people dislike Nor- 
iega, direct military action to dislodge him can 
create, over the long term, even stronger re- 
sentment on their part to interference in their 
internal affairs. This will be particularly true if 
we don't leave swiftly. At the same time, we 
have a moral obligation to help build de- 
stroyed homes and buildings—possibly assists 
the many businesses which lost millions of 
dollars in merchandise in the looting spree 
which. the U.S. Army had failed to foresee 
when local police were routed by the invasion. 
For that reason, | supported the assistance 
package for Panama that was approved earli- 
er today. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE FIRST COL- 
LEGE FOOTBALL ALL-AMERI- 
CAN TEAM SELECTED BY 
WALTER CAMP, THE FATHER 
OF AMERICAN FOOTBALL 


HON. BRUCE A. MORRISON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, usually when | come to the floor of the 
House, it is to discuss the affairs of the coun- 
try. But today | want to talk about football— 
Walter Camp Football. On February 17, ! will 
have the distinct privilege of addressing the 
Walter Camp Football Foundation's National 
Awards Dinner, in New Haven, CT. | want to 
share with my colleagues today why it is that 
this opportunity means so much to me. 

Many of you may wonder what Walter 
Camp Football is and what it is that the Walter 
Camp Football Foundation does. But if you 
know and love college football, then you al- 
ready know that for more than a century 
Walter Camp and college football have been 
Synonymous. 

Walter Camp dedicated his life to preserving 
and promoting those qualities of college foot- 
ball that give it claim to the title of the great 
American sport. And for 23 years, the Walter 
Camp Football Foundation has been synony- 
mous with all that is great about college foot- 
ball. 

Walter Camp was the father of American 
football. More than anybody else, he is re- 
sponsible for the sport's existence and popu- 
larity today. He transformed the nineteenth 
century English sport of rugby into the fast, 
modern game of football familiar to all of us. 
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Many aspects of the game he is credited with 
introducing are now taken for granted: the 11- 
man team, the line of scrimmage, the T-forma- 
tion, and, most importantly, the forward pass. 
These innovations have become so much a 
part of the game that sometimes we fail to ap- 
preciate that somebody had to think of them. 
It's tough to imagine what football would have 
been like without Walter Camp. 

But Walter Camp gave football much more 
than its rules. He also provided it with a 
unique spirit that the brutish rugby matches 
lacked. His strategy, set plays, and sequences 
resulted in a blend of speed, power, and 
drama that drew in the crowds. As the sport's 
popular appeal extended across the Nation, it 
was only natural for long lasting collegiate ri- 
valries to develop. As a lifelong:member of 
the rules committee for the game, a body now 
known as the NCAA, Walter Camp worked to 
ensure that his new sport had the organization 
and official recognition it needed to grow. 

Walter Camp's interest in the game began 
when he was an undergraduate student at 
Yale, where he was a member of every varsity 
team at the time—track, swimming, tennis and 
rowing—and was captain of the footall and 
baseball teams. Later, as Yale University's 
first football coach, he led the team to nation- 
al prominence. In addition, he edited the offi- 
cial Handbook of Football for over 14 years. 
He also proved his capabilities outside of ath- 
letics, rising to the presidency of a very suc- 
cessful company. 

The spirit and legacy Walter Camp left to 
college football is carried on today by the 
Walter Camp Football Foundation. This chari- 
table, all-volunteer group, motivated soley out 
of their love of the game is dedicated to per- 
petuating the name and spirit of Walter Camp. 

One hundred years ago, Walter Camp se- 
lected his first All-American team of college 
football players. This tradition has been car- 
ried on by the Foundation. No other college 
football All-American team has the mystique 
and legend of the Walter Camp team. Each 
year the Foundation brings these athletes to 
Camp's hometown of New Haven, CT, for 
presentation to the community and the world. 
That weekend, the eyes of football fans every- 
where focus on this city as it plays host for 
the finest college football players in the coun- 
try. To even the casual follower of college 
football there is no more important off-field 
event. 

It is a special honor that | have been asked 
to speak at this year's awards dinner, because 
this is the 100th year an All-American college 
football team has been selected. Professional 
football may have more glamor and more 
money, but college football has the spirit. We 
owe much thanks to the Walter Camp Foot- 
ball Foundation for keeping that spirit, begun 
over 100 years ago by its namesake, alive. 

| would ask my colleagues that the next 
time they go to a football game, they remem- 
ber the father of American football, Walter 
Camp, and reflect on the values of hard work, 
ingenuity, selflessness, and excellence that he 
embodied. Let us also well remember the role 
of the Foundation that bears Camps name in 
keeping his ideals alive. 
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NATIONAL AEROSPACE PLANE 


HON. TOM LEWIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 23, 1990, this Nation's aerospace industry 
made history. They did not make history in 
their usual way by some ingenious device to 
make travel or space exploration easier. This 
event is history making because it signals a 
new era in the way America thinks about our 
future competitiveness. 

On this date, five entities, representing four 
aerospace companies, announced a consorti- 
um to build the national aerospace plane. This 
national aerospace plane [NASP] is a vehicle 
which will take off from a conventional 
runway, fly into orbit at hypersonic speed of 
as much as 17,000 miles an hour, and then 
land again. 

The corporations are Pratt & Whitney, the 
North American and Rocketdyne divisions of 
Rockwell International, McDonnell Douglas, 
and General Dynamics. This consortium will 
be headed by Mr. Barry Waldman of Rockwell 
International. 

Mr. Speaker, these companies have contrib- 
uted nearly half of the $1.5 billion that has 
been spent on development of the national 
aerospace plane. This, along with the serious 
commitments foreign governments are giving 
this technology, proves that the world is rec- 
ognizing the important breakthroughs that will 
result from this project. 

As many who are familiar with the national 
aerospace plane will attest, this program is 
absolutely vital to retaining the United States' 
lead in aerospace technology. The aerospace 
industry has the largest trade surplus of any 
industry, due to the research and develop- 
ment that was undertaken in the past. Our 
current research will determine whether we 
will continue to lead in this area. 

| congratulate these corporations for their 
foresight and commitment to the national 
aerospace plane, and | wish them well. | only 
hope that this Congress shows that same 
foresight. 


SEPARATION PAY AN URGENT 
NEED FOR AMERICAN SERVICE 
MEMBERS 


HON. JIM SLATTERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Speaker, over the next 
5 years, reductions-in-force [RIF] imposed 
upon the Department of Defense and all 
branches of the U.S. Armed Forces are ex- 
pected to result in the release of thousands of 
uniformed service members stationed in the 
United States and at bases around the world. 

According to Defense Department figures, 
91,000 service members will be released by 
the end of fiscal year 1991. Unfortunately, the 
future for these involuntarily discharged serv- 
ice men and women is not very bright. Unlike 
officers in the Armed Forces, who receive up 
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to $30,000 in separation pay regular enlisted 
service members and noncommissioned offi- 
cers are not entitled to any separation bene- 
fits when they are released from military serv- 
ice. 

The legislation | am introducing today would 
provide separation pay to regular enlisted 
members of the Armed Forces who are the 
victims of budget cuts and RIF's. The legisla- 
tion | am offering would provide some finan- 
cial security to the service members who have 
honorably served their country for at least 5 
years, but have been denied reenlistment or 
involuntarily discharged in an effort to meet 
budgetary constraints. 

Congress has a responsibility to ensure that 
the current military spend-down does not 
result in a wholesale discharge of thousands 
of military service members and we have a 
duty to provide some assistance to these 
dedicated citizens as they reenter the civilian 
work force. 

Many men and women join the service ex- 
pecting to spend their entire career serving 
their country. | believe it is unfair and unjust 
for the U.S. Government to release them with- 
out some kind of compensation. | urge my col- 
leagues in Congress to make separation pay a 
priority item in 1990 and | look forward to 
speedy enactment of this important legislation. 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION, AD- 
JUSTMENT, AND INDUSTRY 
CONVERSION ACT OF 1990 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, the rapid democ- 
ratization of eastern Europe and the new, dra- 
matic restructuring of the Soviet Communist 
party requires a thorough reassessment of na- 
tional security needs and the defense budget. 
The defense reductions are now politically 
feasible only because of these pro-democracy 
developments in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. Without this opening, fear, and 
suspicion of the “evil empire" would legiti- 
mately dictate at best stable real military 
spending or at worst a vicious new spiral of 
competing defense budgets. Instead, a virtu- 
ous cycle is now possible. Mr. Speaker, swift, 
mutual, arms reduction would not only free up 
this Nation's savings for housing and capital 
spending needs, but would also give the 
Warsaw Pact nations the opportunity to redi- 
rect their skilled labor pool and natural re- 
sources toward consumer and, eventually 
export-oriented goods production. 

Mr. Speaker, the opportunity to scale back 
defense expenditures further from the peak of 
the Reagan build-up years have never been 
more appetizing. In the past few weeks, all 
the arguments have been made on the ration- 
ale for the desired cutback. In addition, the 
so-called peace dividend which will accompa- 
ny such cuts, have already been spent many 
times over on priority programs. While the 
actual budget reductions recently submitted to 
the Hill are small, | anticipate the Congress 
will address the composition of further desired 
cuts. 
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As many realize in Washington and abroad, 
the issue for Congress concerning defense re- 
duction may be the consequences of such 
cuts for the microeconomy—for the industries, 
work force and communities where defense 
production takes place. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, | will introduce legisla- 
tion which attempts to address the pressures 
of defense reductions while assisting workers, 
businesses, and communities that must adjust 
to base closings, elimination or cutbacks of 
weapons production, stretchouts, layoffs, and 
other consequences of reduced defense 
budgets. This legislation was developed after 
3 years of hearings and many meetings with 
the administration, affected communities, busi- 
ness leaders and labor organizations. | hon- 
estly believe that those communities which 
supplied and produced the goods and serv- 
ices in facilitating this defense buildup over 
the past decade, deserve an orderly mecha- 
nism of managing economic adjustment to 
prevent potential economic dislocation. 

Mr. Speaker, if substantial resources are 
shifted from military to civilian uses over the 
next decade, the Congress must act now to 
implement the adequate planning necessary 
to adhere to this change. If we are smart and 
act now, we can make it easier to recycle the 
highly skilled workers who have helped us win 
the cold war, the desirable facilities, the man- 
agement abilities and research of our ad- 
vanced business. These assets, properly co- 
ordinated, can make the country more com- 
petitive, more prosperous, more secure, and 
more stable. If we continue to drift along, as 
we are now, America will lose jobs, lose 
income, lose prestige and greet the year with 
a visibly lower standard of living, and a sense 
of squandered opportunity. 

A part of any adjustment strategy must be 
the American business sector itself. The free 
enterprise system has recently proved its 
worth, once again, as a better instrument of 
adapting to changing world economics than 
centrally controlled state model. 

The American version of free enterprise has 
done a brilliant job since World War II in pro- 
viding jobs for a rapidly expanding workforce 
and an improved standard of living for our ex- 
panding population. We must therefore utilize 
the many strengths of that system to meet the 
new challenges of responding to what may be 
substantial and rapid reductions in the U.S. 
defense budget and ever intensifying global 
competition. Here again, my bill would accom- 
plish this by revitalizing proven programs that 
have helped business in the past by providing 
technical and financial assistance where it is 
most needed to adapt to greater emphasis on 
the civilian agenda. 

In general, my proposed legislation would 
provide the following: 

The vehicle for coordination would be the 
President's economic stabilization and adjust- 
ment council. This council, which presently 
exists under an executive order, but remains 
inactive, would identify defense related impact 
problems of States and communities that re- 
quire assistance. In addition, the council shall 
notify areas that are eligible for community 
economic assistance planning and economic 
adjustment assistance. With this notification, 
the council shall encourage the preparation of 
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concrete plans for civilian related, private en- 
terprise and public projects which addresses 
vital areas of national concern such as hous- 
ing, education, and health care. The council 
will also act as a clearinghouse for all informa- 
tion regarding federally funded projects, 
agency programs and funding possibilities, 
loans, and loan guarantees pertaining to eco- 
nomic disruption and adjustment. After count- 
less interviews with small business and com- 
munity groups, a consensus was formed con- 
cerning the need for a national clearinghouse 
that provides coordination among existing 
agencies responding to sudden sectoral eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

Second, the legislation calls for displaced 
workers, subsistence, retraining, education, 
and a job assistance package that is currently 
provided under the Trade Adjustment Act of 
1988. This income assistance package would 
help in facilitating the transition of those dislo- 
cated wokers involved in the production of 
outdated defense hardware to the retraining of 
more civilian-oriented manufacturing. 

Third, for communities, early notification of 
planned defense cutbacks, and assistance in 
planning and financing a response to these 
cutbacks through regional and State economic 
development programs of increased size and 
vitality will be enhanced. Planning assistance, 
so. affected communities may adhere and 
adapt to potential economic downturns, will be 
emphasized. The day the President submits 
his budget to the Congress, the Council shall 
inform those communities of potential eco- 
nomic dislocation due to defense program re- 
ductions. All parties will agree that proper 
planning can only be accomplished through 
early, timely notification. 

Fourth, the Economic Development Admin- 
istration shall provide to those qualified com- 
munities suffering economic dislocation due to 
defense reductions, economic assistance 
through its title IX programs. These programs 
have a well-documented history of implement- 
ing efficient economic development programs. 
Also, the Loan Guarantee Program will be en- 
hanced to provide needed capital to those 
businesses which must adapt to a changing 
marketplace. Mr. Speaker, the Economic De- 
velopment Administration is an existing entity 
that is well-suited in dealing with regional eco- 
nomic dislocation. Programs such.as title IX 
and business loan guarantees are in place to 
respond to economic events such as these. 

Fifth, my bill would provide technical assist- 
ance to defense impacted industries for estab- 
lishment of industrywide programs of new 
product or process development or export de- 
velopment, similar to provisions of the 1988 
Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act for 
trade-impacted businesses. 

In addition, this legislation would call upon 
the President to design and submit to Con- 
gress a program for doubling within 5 years 
the amount of long-term debt and equity finan- 
cial assistance provided by the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Company Program that has 
existed since 1958. 

Also, | would request the President to de- 
velop and submit to the Congress for assist- 
ance to inventors and innovators by doubling 
the Small Business Innovation Research Pro- 
gram that has been creating success stories 
since 1977. In addition, | would ask the Presi- 
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dent to formulate and submit to the Congress 
a plan for increasing financing for community- 
based businesses by 50 percent over the next 
5 years, under the existing certified develop- 
ment company 10-year-old program. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, while defense 
spending has been falling since the mid- 
1980's, many of us expect the rate of decline 
to steepen into the 1990's. With this decline 
of anticipated cuts, the local impacts is man- 
ageable if communities are on notice and ad- 
vance, adequate planning is enhanced and 
maintained. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is not an anti- 
defense bill but a bill that responds to a 
record defense buildup of the previous admin- 
istration! The local impact of defense cuts is 
likely to vary, depending on which systems 
are eliminated. While no one really knows the 
true ramifications of the declining defense 
dollar, now is the time to plan for and deal 
with the local impacts of such cuts as they 
occur into the 1990's. This bill is the first step 
within the planning process. While most Mem- 
bers are reluctant to support program cuts 
within their home districts, the capacity in 
dealing with such cuts is manageable through 
this legislation. | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this bill. 

It is my intention to hold comprehensive 
hearings on this most important matter very 
shortly. 


BLACK HISTORY MONTH AND 
CHANGES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HON. RONALD D. COLEMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
ruary has been celebrated as Black History 
Month since 1976, but the origins of this event 
date back to 1926, when Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son set aside a special period of time in Feb- 
ruary to recognize the heritage, achievements, 
and contributions of black Americans. Al- 
though it is coincidence that major changes 
were announced in South Africa earlier in this 
same month in 1990, | believe there are some 
lessons that should be drawn from these two 
events. 

All Americans owe a debt of gratitude to 
House majority whip WiLLIAM GRAY and the 
rest of the Congressional Black Caucus for 
staying the course on sanctions and on keep- 
ing up the pressure on the racist government 
that rules South Africa like a police state. 
Sanctions do work. But courage can be a 
lonely companion, and without the resolve of 
the caucus, | doubt we would have seen any 
changes. 

In addition to exerting economic pressure, 
United States sanctions also sent a message 
of hope to the oppressed people of South 
Africa that the world's most powerful democ- 
racy was on the side of their hopes and aspi- 
rations. Hope is a powerful ally, and amidst all 
the turmoil in that troubled nation, U.S. sanc- 
tions proclaimed loud and clear that the strug- 
gle for freedom would not be in vain. 

Another lesson we have learned, and this 
one is from the civil rights movement here in 
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this country, is that we should never settle for 
anything less than what justice and equality 
demand. While we are pleased with the legal- 
ization of opposition political parties in South 
Africa, and by the promise to release Nelson 
Mandela, a long, long road lies ahead for 
South Africa and its people. We must redou- 
ble our efforts until a true and full democracy 
is established in South Africa and until each 
and every person has the right to participate 
in that democracy. We must not be content 
with this month's developments when the ob- 
scenity known as apartheid remains in place. 
We must not sit still while human beings are 
still graded like cattle depending on the color 
of their skin. And we must not applaud the ac- 
tions of the South African Government, be- 
cause it has only demonstrated the barest 
glimmer of the true proportion of what it still 
owes its own people and what it still owes hu- 
manity for its racial policies of the last century. 

Here at home, we must resist any attempt 
by the Bush administration to abolish or 
weaken U.S. sanctions. We must maintain the 
pressure on the South African Government, 
and we must not send them misleading sig- 
nals that anything less than the total destruc- 
tion of apartheid is acceptable to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, let us hope that when Black 
History Month is celebrated 100 years from 
now, the events of February 1990 were seen 
as the beginning of the end for apartheid. Let 
us also hope and pray that history showed 
that the United States had the courage to 
remain steadfast in its opposition to racist 
police states and to anything less than full 
and complete democracy in South Africa. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LEAGUE OF 
UNITED LATIN AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS 


HON. LEON E. PANETTA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an organization that has made 
great contributions over the years to the Na- 
tion's Hispanic community. | am speaking of 
the League of United Latin American Citizens 
[LULAC]. LULAC is celebrating its 61st anni- 
versary next week. 

Through their many activities LULAC has 
become an important part of the lives of 
countless Americans. As a civil rights organi- 
zation it has been instrumental in the forma- 
tion of our Nation's civil rights laws and their 
enforcement. As an educational organization it 
has promoted Hispanic culture and history. As 
a service organization it has provided scholar- 
ships to deserving students. Over its 61 years 
of service LULAC has become a respected 
and influential group. 

The effectiveness of LULAC and its genuine 
concern for people were clearly evident during 
the Loma Prieta earthquake that hit the cen- 
tral coast of California in October of last year. 
Immediately following the earthquake LULAC 
representatives brought to my attention some 
of the unique problems faced by the Hispanic 
community after the earthquake. Because of 
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their early intervention we were able to facili- 
tate the availability of Federal disaster assist- 
ance information in Spanish and bring quickly 
much needed relief to the victims. 

| have enjoyed working with LULAC over 
the years and look forward to many more pro- 
ductive years. | wish LULAC and all of its 
members well on the occasion of its 61st an- 
niversary. 


HONORING THE MISSOURI NA- 
TIONAL GUARD UNITS IN OP- 
ERATION JUST CAUSE 


HON. MEL HANCOCK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, as we debate 
today the aid our Nation will provide the re- 
covering people of Panama, | congratulate the 
young men and women of the Missouri Na- 
tional Guard units who served in Operation 
Just Cause. All Missourians are rightfully 
proud. 

| commend the brave actions and exempla- 
ry service of the 1138th Military Police Com- 
pany from West Plains and Doniphan; the 
1137th Military Policy Company from Kennet 
and Caruthersville; and the 139th Tactical Air- 
lift Group from St. Joseph. All of these units, 
exposed to actual combat situations, conduct- 
ed themselves honorably and with distinction. 

When Operation Just Cause began, it imme- 
diately became necessary to construct prison- 
er of war camps to detain the captured Dignity 
Battalions of the ousted Noriega. At the time 
the invasion began, these Missouri National 
Guard personnel were the only units on hand 
in the country with specific training in the han- 
dling of prisoners. At dawn, the day after the 
invasion began, our Missouri National Guard 
began construction of the first POW camp de- 
spite shelling by mortars and constant sniper 
fire. 

The 16 members of the 139th Tactical Airlift 
Group were actually called upon to fly tactical 
transport missions in their C-130 in direct sup- 
port of actual combat missions at still-contest- 
ed airfields. 

Our boys were under fire and an integral 
part of the action—and they performed bril- 
lantly. 

When one considers that these troops had 
only 3 hours notice of the invasion before they 
were called upon to lend their assistance, 
their performance is all the more amazing. 

Of course, this isn't the first time the Mis- 
souri National Guard has come to the aid of 
the Panamanian people. In 1985, approxi- 
mately 2,500 Missouri National Guard person- 
nel participated in a peacetime mission to 
build a road which opened up an isolated rural 
area in western Panama. These guardsmen 
came from all across the State of Missouri, in- 
cluding units from cities in the 7th Congres- 
sional District like Webb City, Neosho, Joplin, 
Carthage, and others. 

Yes, Missouri has a proud tradition of serv- 
ing their country and their fellow man. As we 
discuss plans for the United States to help our 
Panamanian friends cope with the disaster left 
behind by their ousted drug-dealing dictator 
Noriega, it is good to reflect upon the histori- 
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cal commitment we have had toward Panama, 
as evidenced, in part, by the heroic and dedi- 
cated service of those Missourians who have 
fought and served there. 


EQUAL TREATMENT FOR COLA'S 
HON. ROBERT A. BORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise to express 
concern that Federal retirees are again being 
unfairly singled out for cuts in the Federal 
budget. 

In his budget proposal, President Bush rec- 
ommended elimination of Federal retirees' 
1991 cost-of-living adjustment [COLA]. He 
also wants to limit future COLA’s to an 
amount less than the rise in the Consumer 
Price Index [CPI]. In contrast, no similar re- 
duction was proposed for Social Security 
COLA's. 

In 1986, Congress passed legislation to 
ensure Federal retirees’ COLA's would be 
given the same protection from sequestration 
as COLA's for Social Security beneficiaries. 
The commitment to treat all retirees’ COLA's 
in the same manner was renewed during the 
bipartisan budget summit in 1987. Now, the 
Bush administration proposes to abandon this 
pledge to retired Federal workers. 

| believe these proposals place an unfair 
burden for deficit reduction on those who 
have committed their working lives to public 
service, particularly in light of the substantial 
cuts borne by these individuals in recent 
years. The Federal retirement benefits have 
been cut by almost $24.3 billion. 

Federal retirees face the same cost in- 
creases that burden their private-sector coun- 
terparts. As such, they should be afforded the 
same inflation protection as Social Security re- 
cipients. 

| am contacting President Bush to urge him 
to support full COLA's for Federal retirees in 
1990. In addition, | have cosponsored legisla- 
tion—H.R. 3914—which would guarantee that 
Federal retirees’ COLA's be treated the same 
as Social Security COLA's. 

| urge my colleagues to join this effort to 
provide equal treatment for all retirees. 


THE 42D ANNIVERSARY OF SRI 
LANKA INDEPENDENCE 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
people of Sri Lanka on the 42d anniversary of 
their country’s independence. Sri Lanka, 
though troubled in its recent history, remains a 
proud and sovereign state. There is every 
reason to believe that when the current con- 
flict is settled, Sri Lankans will resume the 
progress toward a peaceful and prosperous 
country that is rightfully theirs. 

It now appears that the last Indian troops 
will be withdrawn from Sri Lanka within 2 
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months. india sent its forces to Sri Lanka for 
the stated purpose of helping the Sri Lankan 
Government deal with rampant ethnic vio- 
lence. Instead, those troops became actors in 
the very conflict they were supposed to quell. 
| think this is recognized both in India and Sri 
Lanka. 

It is time for Sri Lankans themselves to 
settle their differences. The terrible toll of 
1989—at least 8,000 deaths, many more in- 
jured, and widespread destruction of proper- 
ty—must not be repeated. President Prema- 
dasa has made serious proposals to bring 
peace to his country. This is not an easy task, 
given the pressures that the Sri Lankan Gov- 
ernment faces from both extremist Singhalese 
and Tamil movements. However, signs of 
hope are not absent; extremist Singhalese vio- 
lence has been curbed, and the most violent 
of the Tamil guerrilla groups, the LTTE, has at 
least stated a willingness to transform itself 
into a legitimate political party. 

The people of Sri Lanka are old and good 
friends of the United States. We must not 
overlook them in their time of need. | urge the 
administration to extend whatever good of- 
fices it can to help bring the conflict in Sri 
Lanka to an end. 

Sri Lanka is a lush and fertile island. Its 
population is skilled and educated, and their 
religious and cultural traditions are among the 
richest in the world. Under peaceful condi- 
tions, Sri Lanka could be a model for prosperi- 
ty and quality of life in Asia. | hope that the 
next anniversary of Sri Lanka's independence 
will be a true celebration of the achievement 
of peace and security for all its inhabitants. 


EQUAL JUSTICE AND 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, | am proud to be 
an original cosponsor of the Civil Rights Act of 
1990. This bipartisan legislation sends a signal 
that is loud and clear—Congress and the 
American people do not intend to move back- 
ward and reverse our Nation's commitment to 
equal justice and opportunity for all. 

Recently, the rights of minorities and 
women in the workplace have come under as- 
sault. In a series of decisions by the Supreme 
Court we have witnessed a significant and 
alarming retreat in the judicial construction of 
Federal anti-discrimination laws. The retreat 
has left major gaps in our Federal job discrimi- 
nation laws and made it increasingly more dif- 
ficult for victims of unlawful discrimination to 
prevail on civil rights claims in the courts. 

The battle for equal rights is not won and, 
therefore, the Congress must not retreat. 
Today, we offer a legislative response to 
remedy the court's decisions. This legislation 
seeks to restore and strengthen civil rights 
laws that ban discrimination in employment. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 will work to 
protect Americans against race discrimination 
on the job and in private contracts. The legis- 
lation would facilitate prompt and orderly chal- 
lenges to consent decrees and court orders, 
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as well as make it unequivocally clear that job 
bias is illegal. The act does not mandate any 
quotas. 

According to the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, as a result of the Su- 
preme Court's rulings claims involving racial 
and ethnic harassment and discrimination 
have been dismissed at the rate of one-per- 
day". Victims of employment discrimination 
should not have to find it more difficult, time- 
consuming, and expensive to seek justice 
under the law. It simply is not tolerable. 

For the past 25 years America has made 
steady progress toward eliminating discrimina- 
tion. The Civil Rights Act of 1990 will tear 
down the remaining barriers to equal opportu- 
nity and move America forward in the battle to 
end discrimination. 


REPORT ON AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING FIELD HEARING 


HON. DAVID E. PRICE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on January 26 in 
Raleigh, NC, the House Banking Committee's 
Subcommittee on Housing and Community 
Development held a hearing on affordable 
housing. | chaired the hearing, in the absence 
of our distinguished chairman, HENRY GONZA- 
LEZ, and it was my privilege to have our col- 
leagues STEVE BARTLETT, PETER HOAGLAND, 
and Liz PATTERSON participate in this hearing. 

The hearing assessed the housing problems 
in North Carolina and the creative and innova- 
tive solutions devised by local governments, 
nonprofits and the private sector to combat 
these problems. Furthermore, it gave the sub- 
committee an opportunity to evaluate what 
the Federal Government's role might be in 
aiding and complementing such efforts as we 
craft a housing policy for the 1990's. 

The first panel looked at the partnerships 
which have arisen between the public and pri- 
vate sector in North Carolina. On this panel, 
we heard from Mr. Frank Gailor, president of 
First Federal Savings and Loan and chairman 
of the Triangle Housing Partnership; the Hon- 
orable Jonathan Howes, Mayor of Chapel Hill; 
Mr. Dennis Rash, president of the NCNB 
Community Development Corporation; Ms. 
Linda Shaw, executive director of the North 
Carolina Low Income Housing Coalition; Mr. 
Mark Tipton, chairman of the Whistler Corpo- 
ration and first vice-president of the National 
Association of Home Builders; Mr. Greg 
Warren, executive director of the Downtown 
Housing Improvement Corporation; and Mr. 
John W. Winters, Sr., president of the John H. 
Winters Company. 

From this panel, we heard about a number 
of innovative housing programs which have 
brought home ownership within the reach of 
people earning as little as $17,000 a year. 
However, resources are limited for these pro- 
grams and we need to make them more 
widely available if we are going to reverse the 
decline of home ownership in this country. 

We also learned about the importance of 
counseling in these programs. Both lenders 
and nonprofit groups argued that low down- 
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payment loans are feasible if you have a 
strong counseling system in place for potential 
homebuyers. Mr. Gailor reported that First 
Federal had made $7.6 million in no-downpay- 
ment loans without one default. 

Unfortunately, we were also told that we 
have not yet developed an effective delivery 
system for providing housing opportunities for 
our very poorest citizens. HUD's latest esti- 
mate of the State's need for assisted rental 
housing is 115,562 units based on the current 
number of inadequately house income-eligible 
renter households. We must do a better job of 
helping lower income families find adequate 
housing at affordable prices. 

The second panel focused on the problem 
facing North Carolina's rural areas. This panel 
was composed of Ms. Marjorie Ellison, direc- 
tor of the Community Empowerment Project of 
the Rural Advancement Fund; Ms. Patricia 
Garrett, chair of the North Carolina Housing 
Partnership; Mr. Billy Ray Hall, president of 
the North Carolina Rural Economic Develop- 
ment Center; and Ms. Patsy Morton, executive 
director of the North Carolina Manufactured 
Housing Institute. 

Rural areas have many of the same afford- 
ability problems as urban areas but, in addi- 
tion, families are much more likely to live in 
substandard housing in rural areas. One re- 
flection of this is the fact that North Carolina 
has the unenviable honor of ranking No. 1 in 
the number of homes with outhouses. 

Developing the partnerships to solve these 
problems is more complicated because of the 
limited technical and administrative capacities 
in many rural areas. The witnesses reported 
that in many of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion offices, it was very difficult to get these 
offices to aggressively pursue or use housing 
dollars for their area. This means that in some 
of the neediest rural areas, FmHA programs 
are being underutilized. 

In addition, the witnesses noted that the 
fiscal and administrative capabilities of non- 
profits and local governments in rural areas 
were limited. This contributes to the inability of 
rural areas to put together many of the same 
affordable housing deals as in urban areas. 
Unfortunately, both the FmHA and capacity 
problems appear to be most drastic in the 
poorest rural areas. 

The last panel focused on Government-as- 
sisted housing and its role in affordable hous- 
ing solutions. We heard from Mr. Floyd Carter, 
executive director of the Raleigh Housing Au- 
thority; Mr. Bob Kucab, executive director of 
the North Carolina Housing Finance Agency; 
and Ms. Elaine Ostrowski of the Greensboro 
Housing Authority. 

This panel first discussed the problem of 
drugs in public housing. ! was heartened by 
both Mr. Carter's and Ms. Ostrowski's commit- 
ment to resolving this problem. Both authori- 
ties have developed excellent programs to 
fight drug trafficking and abuse in their hous- 
ing developments. They have combined the 
resources of the police departments, social 
service agencies, and local residents to imple- 
ment programs addressing law enforcement 
issues as well as drug prevention and treat- 
ment and job training. In addition, a variety of 
sports and cultural activities have been devel- 
oped to provide alternatives to the drug trade 
for the area's youth. 
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Related to these programs, both directors 
endorsed the scatter site approach to public 
housing which limits any development to one 
hundred units and places them in different 
places throughout a city or town. From their 
experiences, larger developments lower the 
quality of life in public housing units. And their 
impression was that drug problems were more 
likely to occur in larger developments than in 
smaller ones. 

The panel also heard criticisms about the 
Federal preferences regulations that give pri- 
ority in public housing waiting lists to those 
who pay more than 50 percent of their income 
in rent, who are involuntarily displaced, or who 
are living in substandard housing. At first 
glance, this rule seems to be fair, but the 
housing authorities argued persuasively that 
too stringent a preference for the poorest of 
the poor tends to push out those working fam- 
ilies that may be good role models and may 
destabilize entire developments. 

The public housing authorities also testified 
that there was a need for more public housing 
construction funds in the Federal budget. 
These funds would allow authorities to re- 
spond with an appropriate mix of aid to fami- 
lies seeking help. In some tight rental mar- 
kets, vouchers cannot be used. Regardless of 
the form of the assistance, there is a large 
need in Greensboro and Raleigh, with waiting 
lists totaling at least 7,000. 

These witnesses are a talented and com- 
mitted group of housing advocates, and the 
hearing was a very stimulating and construc- 
tive one. We are fortunate to have such 
people in North Carolina because we need 
them with the grave housing challenges that 
lie ahead. 

The hearing demonstrated that, if we are to 
solve these problems, we must take a multi- 
faceted approach which strengthens the part- 
nership and links between the public and pri- 
vate sector. We must in this session of Con- 
gress begin to lay the foundations for the Fed- 
eral Government's role in this partnership. It is 
clear that we must be flexible, willing to exper- 
iment, not simply wedded to established ap- 
proaches but free to shift dollars into areas 
where they will do the most good. 

| urge my colleagues to study the transcript 
of these hearings. ! believe it will provide guid- 
ance on many of the important housing issues 
that we face in this session of Congress. 


SECTIONS OF ALASKA OIL PIPE- 
LINE FACING COSTLY REPAIRS 
FOR CORROSION 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, ! 
would also like to take this opportunity to rise 
in strong support of the Presidential task force 
provisions of title VIII of H.R. 1465. 

The Presidential task force is designed to 
substantially improve both Federal and State 
oversight of the Trans-Alaska Pipeline System 
[TAPS]. Significantly, title VIII provides for a 
comprehensive, independent engineering audit 
of TAPS. 
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In the wake of the Exxon Valdez spill, this 
enhanced scrutiny of TAPS is essential in 
order to assure the integrity of a delivery 
system which transports 25 percent of the oil 
produced in our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent article from the Los 
Angeles Times provides ample evidence of 
the necessity of title VIII's provisions for an 
audit and improved oversight of TAPS. As the 
article by Bob Secter and William C. Rempel 
explains in detail, extensive corrosion prob- 
lems on the pipeline could result in a $1.5-bil- 
lion repair bill over the next several years. 

| insert an article, "Sections of Alaska Oil 
Pipeline Facing Costly Repairs for Corrosion," 
into the RECORD: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Feb. 4, 1990] 


SECTIONS OF ALASKA OIL PIPELINE FACING 
CosTLY REPAIRS FOR CORROSION 


(By Bob Secter and William C. Rempel) 


ANcHORAGE.—Though oil executives once 
swore that it wouldn't happen, corrosion is 
eating through critical sections of the 800- 
mile-long Trans-Alaska Pipeline, threaten- 
ing its structural integrity and forcing an 
expensive and unprecedented crash pro- 
gram of repairs. 

Pipeline officials were in Juneau last week 
to explain a rehabilitation plan that could 
cost the oil pipeline's operators $1.5 billion 
and perhaps more over the next five years. 
That in turn could cost the Alaska state 
government hundreds of millions of dollars 
in oil royalties and related revenues. 

Federal officials also are concerned be- 
cause the nation's foreign trade deficit 
could increase by more than $1 billion if the 
pipeline must be shut down for even a few 
days. Line operators have promised to com- 
plete repairs without disrupting oil flow for 
more than 2.5 days over the next 18 months, 
though federal regulators say they have 
heard that the interruption would be 
longer. 

The Times has learned that the federal 
Office of Pipeline Safety is investigating 
possible violations of safety regulations. In- 
spection reports reviewed by The Times 
question the quality of installation, repair, 
maintenance and operations of the pipeline. 

The reports of large-scale corrosion, 
coming on the heels of the environmentally 
devastating Exxon Valdez  oilspil last 
March, have served here to heighten suspi- 
cion of Alyeska Pipeline Service Co., the oil 
industry consortium that runs the pipeline. 

“They tell us they just got this state-of- 
the-art surveillance system, and that's why 
they found this," said Alaska Atty. Gen. 
Douglas B. Baily. "But we're not buying 
that story. This corrosion didn't just 
happen. They've had other technology to 
Because every month of delay represented 
enormous losses to its owners, the pipeline 
was built under tremendous pressure to get 
the job done. Both federal records and regu- 
lators suggest now that the severity of cor- 
rosion problems might have been lessened 
and repair costs minimized had Alyeska 
heeded warnings from critics before comple- 
tion, but rushed construction work in bad 
weather and been more aggressive in look- 
ing for problems once oil was flowing. 

"In the oil business they always say ‘pay 
me now or pay me later, said federal pipe- 
line engineer Mark A. Reis, an inspector on 
the Alaskan line. This is the ‘pay me later.’ 
This is the price of deferred maintenance.” 

Though company officials acknowledge 
difficulties, they insist that there is no crisis 
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and that problems can be corrected without 
imperiling pipeline operations or the eco- 
logically fragile tundra. “We aren't shutting 
down the line," said Bill Howitt, Alyeska's 
manager for engineering. We're doing the 
repairs on the fly. We have sufficient early 
warning in this case .... We don't have 
pipeline integrity problems.” 

But Jack Overly, head of the Western re- 
gional division of the federal Office of Pipe- 
line Safety, had a different view. The 
extent of it we don't know,” Overly said of 
the corrosion problem, but it's big enough 
that it could affect the integrity of the pipe- 
line." 

Interviews with state, federal and compa- 
ny officials, as well as a check of federal 
records on the pipeline dating back to the 
early 1970s, indicate that: 

Most of the corrosion was caused by the 
failure of protective coating and tape wraps, 
which many critics had warned were flawed 
long before the pipeline was finished. 

Preparations for lab tests of corrosion pro- 
tections were begun at the National Bureau 
of Standards before the pipeline started up. 
But the tests were never conducted. 

Almost from the start, promises to con- 
duct regular corrosion checks were not kept. 
During construction, the company said it 
would make regular runs with corrosion de- 
tecting "pigs," sensing devices designed that 
slide through the interior of the pipe and 
indicate thinning of the walls. Officials 
blamed technical problems, among them 
fears that a pig might get stuck and gum up 
the pipeline. Alyeska continued to develop 
more sophisticated pigs, but not until two 
years ago did equipment sensitive enough to 
detect significant amounts of corrosion 
come on-line. 

Storage tank bottoms at the Valdez termi- 
nal are wearing through. Federal inspectors 
blame salty, untreated sea sand, which they 
say was used as landfill under the tanks in 
violation of normal construction principles. 
Since salt is highly corrosive, sea sand is 
usually washed with fresh water before it is 
used as a construction base. However, 
Alyeska officials insist that the tanks were 
built atop an asphalt base, not sand. 

Corrosion is a slow process that weakens 
metal over years. And both federal and in- 
dustry experts agree that, on the basis of in- 
formation they now have, the corrosion 
problems on the Alaska pipeline pose no im- 
mediate threat to the environment or to 
pipeline operations. 

Textbooks describe corrosion as an elec- 
trochemical phenomenon—nature’s way of 
trying to return refined metals to their nat- 
ural state. Electromagnetic currents flow 
naturally through the Earth and enter sub- 
merged pipelines. When buried metal comes 
in contact with water or soil, those sub- 
stances conduct current off the metal, 
gradually degrading it by stripping away 
electrons. 

For years, the oil and gas industry has tin- 
kered with schemes to minimize or defeat 
the corrosion process. Though techniques 
vary, the primary weapons against corrosion 
are coatings and tapes to seal out moisture 
and so-called “cathodic protection" systems 
that divert the flow of natural current from 
the pipeline to sacrificial metals placed 
nearby, which bear the brunt of corrosive 
effects. 

As an important backup, operators peri- 
odically run internal corrosion sensing pigs 
through the pipelines. 

But it is the very adequacy of such safe- 
guards—as Alyeska adapted them to the 
harsh, technologically challenging Arctic 
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climate—that has been called into question 
by the latest findings. 

The primary concern is that, if it is un- 
checked, corrosion could eventually weaken 
the half-inch-thick, 48-inch-diameter pipe 
wall and lead to a blowout, spewing thou- 
sands of barrels of crude oil onto pristine 
wilderness and forcing a shutdown of the 
line. 

Until repairs can be completed, Alyeska 
has reduced pressure in the line by 20% in 
key locations. At the same time, the compa- 
ny has kept the oil flowing evenly at about 
1.9 million barrels per day by injecting 
costly friction-reducing chemicals into the 
line. 

Despite such precautions, investigations 
into corrosion, maintenance, operating pro- 
cedures and repair programs have been 
launched by Alaskan officials as well as sev- 
eral federal agencies. 

Alaska, where 85% to 90% of revenue in 
the state Treasury comes from oil-related 
income, has formally challenged Alyeska's 
plans to add corrosion repair costs to a com- 
plex formula used to determine the value of 
oil royalties and wellhead taxes. Baily esti- 
mated that such charges could cost Alaska 
$22 million in 1990 and "hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars" over the next five years. If 
negligence is to blame, then Alaska 
shouldn't lose a penny, Baily argued. 

Meanwhile, The Times has learned, the 
Office of Pipeline Safety, part of the Trans- 
portation Department, may decide by 
spring, whether to cite Alyeska for viola- 
tions of federal guidelines. OPS is the prin- 
ciple regulatory overseer for 155,000 miles 
of gas and oil lines across the country. 

Though, the OPS probe is not complete, 
staff reports have suggested that Alyeska 
may have violated federal safety regulations 
by failing to adequately maintain portions 
of its cathodic protection system. Another 
possible violation, according to the same re- 
ports, could involve improper welding and 
repair procedures used to install contain- 
ment sleeves—in effect, large metal ban- 
dages—welded over problem areas on the 
pipeline. 

If the OPS does cite Alyeska for violating 
any guidelines, such an action could hurt 
the company’s public image far more than 
its bottom line. Short of ordering a shut- 
down, something regulators say is unneces- 
sary and unlikely, the maximum penalty 
that could be levied against Alyeska would 
be a $500,000 fine. 

Federal investigators say the company, 
under revamped ownership and manage- 
ment, is now moving aggressively to deal 
with the problem and appears willing to 
spend whatever it takes to overhaul a struc- 
ture which, before its completion, planners 
said would never need a major overhaul. 
Alyeska has increased the number of corro- 
sion engineers on its staff over the last year 
from about six to 75, according to OPS 
sources. 

The $7.7 billion line was built by a part- 
nership of oil firms, among them industry 
giants Sohio, Arco, Exxon and Mobil. Three 
years ago, Sohio was absorbed by British Pe- 
troleum PLC. Through that takeover, the 
British conglomerate now owns slightly 
more than 50% of Alyeska and has become 
its dominant force. 

Alyeska’s Howitt said that in 1988 and 
1989, runs with the new, more sensitive 
“super-pigs” identified 827 so-called ‘‘anom- 
alies"—spots along the line that may indi- 
cate corrosion. But only closer scrutiny, gen- 
erally digging up suspect spots of buried 
pipeline, can confirm whether anomalies in- 
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dicate real problems or are merely glitches 
recorded by the sensing device. 

So far, Howitt said, 308 suspect sites have 
been excavated, including all the company 
deemed most critical. Inspections at 30 of 
those locations revealed corrosion so exten- 
sive that there was a danger the line 
couldn't support maximum pressures," he 
said. Protective sleeves were welded to those 
spots. 

Though half the pipeline is buried and 
half sits above ground, Howitt said all po- 
tential corrosion problems detected so far 
involve buried sections. 

Howitt said the anomalies under investiga- 
tion are not sprinkled throughout the pipe- 
line but are bunched largely in four sections 
totaling about 13.5 miles. 

Howitt blamed most of the corrosion prob- 
lems on a failure of the protective coating 
system applied to pipes, including both the 
outer tape wraps and an epoxy sealer known 
as Scotchkote 202. In testimony Wednesday 
before the Alaska Senate Oil and Gas Com- 
mittee, Howitt declared: "If the tape outer 
wrap had not failed, we would not be here 
today." 

In an interview, Howitt cited several theo- 
ries that could have contributed to coating 
problems: à bad batch of Scotchkote; bad 
pipes; shoddy application of sealer; installa- 
tion during bouts of snow, rain and tem- 
peratures sometimes dipping to minus 30 de- 
grees below zero damage from rocks as 
ditches were filled in while pipes were laid, 
and even exposure to corrosive salt air when 
the raw pipes were shipped across oceans 
from supplíers abroad. 

Alyeska, he said, has scheduled a mini- 
mum of 2.5 days of service interruptions 
during the spring of 1991 to replace at least 
nine miles of the most suspect pipe, in the 
Atigun River flood plain zone about 150 
miles south of Prudhoe Bay, with new mate- 
rial. OPS officals, however, said they had 
been told that the shutdown could last 10 
days and said Alyeska had ordered 22 miles 
of new pipe as a backup. 

Such a program represents a major turna- 
round for Alyeska, which long had resisted 
shutdowns of any kind. In June, 1979, for 
example, 5,500 barrels of oil squirted from 
the line when ground subsidence buckled 
two underground sections, one of them in 
the Atigun mountain pass, another area 
where corrosion problems are suspected. In- 
stead of replacing the damaged portions, 
Alyeska plugged the leaks by welding 
sleeves over the bad pipe. 

Defending the procedure in a later report 
on the incidents, the company pointed to 
what it said was the “infeasibility” of taking 
the line out of service to replace a cylinder 
of pipe. Such an operation, the company 
said, would have forced a shutdown of more 
than 10 days for each leak—far longer than 
Alyeska now says it should take in 1991 for 
a much bigger job—resulting in a loss of 25.6 
million barrels of production. 

“To replace that 25.6 million barrels on 
the world spot market would have increased 
the national imbalance of payments by 
about $1.25 billion," the company wrote in a 
follow-up report. Hence, the decision to not 
take the pipeline out of service was in the 
national interest as well as the interest of 
the owners of the Trans Alaska Pipeline." 

At present, the company is also planning 
major overhauls of several of the dozen 
pump stations that keep oil moving through 
the line. Corrosion has attacked internal 
piping at many of the facilities. Repairs are 
also targeted for the corroded Valdez termi- 
nal tanks. 
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Estimates of repair costs vary widely. 
Howitt guessed that the Atigun pipe-re- 
placement program alone would cost $180 
million. Reis, a federal inspector on the line, 
said Alyeska staff had told him that the 
price tag would run conservatively in the 
area of $250 million. 

Baily, the Alaska attorney general, says 
he has been told that the entire repair and 
maintenance bill over the next 5 years could 
reach $1.8 billion. This is significant to the 
state because Alaska stands to lose money if 
repair costs are subtracted from the net 
value of crude oil shipped to the Lower 48 
states. Alyeska puts the five-year figure at a 
slightly more modest $1.5 billion. 

"I believe we have a middle-aged pipeline 
that's getting up to old age,” Howitt said. 
"It can last indefinitely if it's carefully 
maintained, but like a house or a car, the 
older it gets the more expensive it's going to 
be to maintain." 

Howitt said Alyeska never expected the 
pipeline to remain corrosion free, but some 
critics remember it differently. They say 
that when it was trying to win construction 
approval, Alyeska said the line's planning 
was so intricate and quality so good that 
there was little likelihood it would suffer se- 
rious problems until the North Slope oil 
fields began to play out. “It was the general 
understanding that the pipeline had a 
useful life of 30 years—and that meant 30 
years without major renovation," Baily said. 

Ever since its conception in 1969, the Alas- 
kan pipeline project was nagged with doubts 
about safety, quality and ecological impacts. 
It was the largest and most technologically 
complex construction project of any kind 
ever attempted. Engineers had little experi- 
ence building a pipeline in such a harsh and 
fragile climate. 

Experts had honest differences of opinion 
over construction methods. One of those 
differences involved the  Atigun Pass. 
Alyeska argued that it was safe to build the 
line above ground at that point. But federal 
regulators insisted that it be buried, a more 
expensive option, because of an avalanche 
threat that could topple the structure. 
Howitt now concedes that it would have 
been a mistake to put the pipeline above 
ground there. 

Because of court challenges from enviro- 
mentalists and other opponents, ground- 
breaking didn't get under way until 1974. By 
then, an Arab oil embargo and soaring oil 
prices had exposed the nation's growing de- 
pendence on foreign fuel sources. That gave 
the Alaskan project a new sense of urgency. 

"Back in '76 and '77, the attitude was that 
we will build this line at all costs," said 
George Tenely, the Washington-based direc- 
tor of the pipeline safety office. The opera- 
tor and the public got caught up in that pas- 
sion to get that line going." 

By 1975, serious doubts had already been 
raised about the Scotchkote protective 
epoxy. It began flaking and chipping off 
some stockpiled pipe cylinders. And, it was 
learned, other pipelines in the Lower 48 
states had experienced similar problems 
with the product. Alyeska sued the manu- 
facturer, but the case was settled out of 
court. 

Rather than scrape off the suspect 
Scotchkote and start fresh, Alyeska won 
federal approval to add an extra layer of 
moisture-resistant tape. Critics at the time 
complained that the tape had not been ade- 
quately tested. Even worse, they charged, 
taping over a disbonding“ layer of epoxy 
might create an effect similar to wallpaper 
buckling and popping after being slapped 
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over peeling paint. That could permit mois- 
ture and corrosion-enhacing bacteria to seep 
under the tape and migrate to bare metal. 

Whatever controversy the corrosion safer- 
guards were generating, there was some 
doubt that they were necessary at all. The 
company argued, and some experts agreed, 
that a pipeline buried in permafrost would 
not have problems because frozen ground is 
a very poor conductor of the electromagnet- 
ic currents that promote corrosion. 

But because the pipeline carries oil heated 
to around 140 degrees, it altered the charac- 
teristics of the soil. Bill Wilson, who moni- 
tored the construction as a consultant for 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, said 
the hot oil flow gradually created a ther- 
mal bulb" of thawed subsoil that does con- 
duct electricity. 

"We never agreed with the theory that 
corrosion wasn't possible in the Arctic," said 
Wilson, who today is an official with a 
North Carolina gas company. 

Wilson said the anti-corrosion approaches 
employed by Alyeska may have been un- 
proved, but were far from shoddy or unwise 
and seemed "perfectly logical" from a tech- 
nological standpoint. 


HARRY BELAFONTE 
HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, while we were 
away for the end of the year recess, the 
Washington Times, ran a feature story of 
Harry Belafonte, by Hap Erstein. | submit the 
article for review by Members of the House of 
Representatives. Attached is a copy of the ar- 
ticle. 

{From the Washington Times, Nov. 27, 

1989] 


HARRY BELAFONTE—MR. CALYPSO Has GREAT 
Day-O AHEAD 


(By Hap Erstein) 


"A critic once wrote that it was my lot 
that were I to do 'Othello,' and if I were in 
fact to be the world's greatest Othello, right 
after killing Desdemona my horror is that 
someone from the balcony would yell out, 
‘Sing Banana Boat.“ 

Day O. 

The speaker, of course, is Harry Bela- 
fonte, the one-man calypso movement of 
the 1950s. He offers the self-effacing anec- 
dote without a trace of anger. For while he 
has moved on from being the champion of 
Caribbean melodies to other causes, to the 
multiple hyphenate roles of actor-producer- 
writer-spokesman-philanthropist-activist, a 
part of him remains on that banana boat. 

It is likely that the sounds of calypso will 
be heard this weekend, when Mr. Belafonte 
will be one of five artists receiving the Ken- 
nedy Center Honor, Presented for outstand- 
ing lifetime achievement for their contri- 
butions to the cultural life of the nation,” 
the many-colored ribbons and medallions 
will also go to dancer-choreographer Alex- 
andra Danilova, film and stage actress Clau- 
dette Colbert, musical theater star Mary 
Martin and classical composer-educator Wil- 
liam Schuman. (The Washington Times will 
profile them all this week.) 

While his most recent concert appear- 
ances have featured the music of South 
Africa, the 62-year-old, gray-haired, youth- 
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fully smooth-skinned Mr. Belafonte makes a 
point of including a crowd-pleasing acknowl- 
edgement of his past—a bit of “The Banana 
Boat Song” and maybe “Jamaica Farewell.” 

"Day-O," he intones musically with his 
unmistakable, lightly gravelly voice. That's 
a very pleasurable sound. But I think it’s 
also cathartic. I think those two words— 
'Day-O'—and the sound that you make re- 
leases something in people and makes them 
smile." 

He would be smiling himself now, in fact 
he would be out on the road performing, but 
Mr. Belafonte is in post-surgery pain. On 
crutches and impatient with them after an 
operation to realign his leg bones, he still 
winces as he moves about his vast Upper 
West Side apartment full of museum-qual- 
ity African and Third World art. 

The ailment stems from a childhood auto- 
mobile accident. “Unbeknownst to us all,” 
he says, "it had healed incorrectly, causing 
my body to wear out cartilage on one side. 
One day, I woke up and one part of my leg 
was just bone-to-bone. It was excruciating.” 
Recuperation has meant the cancellation of 
a concert tour, but Mr. Belafonte is deter- 
mined to stride down the Hall of States on 
his way to Sunday evening’s Kennedy 
Center Gala without those metal walking 
supports. 

Harry Belafonte has spent so much of his 
life mixing entertainment and social activ- 
ism, show business and human rights fights, 
that distinctions between them have lost 
their meaning to him. “Everything in my 
art, everything in my life, everything in my 
circumstance, is social and political,” he 
notes. To do art that wasn't connected to it 
would leave me with a great sense of unful- 
fillment." 

By that measure, here is a highly fulfilled 
individual. In the '60s, Mr. Belafonte orga- 
nized the entertainment community in its 
part of the civil rights marches in: Selma 
and Montgomery, Ala., as well as the Free- 
dom March on Washington. He was the first 
entertainer appointed by President Kenne- 
dy to be a cultural adviser to the Peace 
Corps and, two years ago, was designated a 
goodwill ambassador to the United Nations 
Children's Fund (UNICEF), performing con- 
certs around the world on its behalf. 

Mr. Belafonte helped inspire the creation 
of USA For Africa, a charitable aid group. 
Through that organization he set in motion 
“We Are the World," a musical message 
that helped raise millions of dollars for 
hunger relief. Even the lilting, finger-snap- 
ping ditties of the Caribbean that he intro- 
duced to America were not without their po- 
litical side. 

"When I sing the folk songs of the Carib- 
bean, I speak to the dignity of the workers.“ 
he explains. “It’s music that excites me, and 
the fact that I want to sing words that 
touch the human heart and make the mind 
work a bit is almost an advantage. That's 
my mission." 

He acknowledges there are those who 
have hummed his tunes, even sung along, 
without thinking about the lyrics—of the 
hardships of the boat workers toiling all 
night on a drink of rum. 

"They're there, but people extract what 
they want," Mr. Belafonte says with a 
shrug. "If I go to a library and pass by 
Shakespeare, it's not because it isn't there. 
It's not the fault of the library, and it's not 
the fault of Shakespeare.” 

For those who listened to his calypso 
sagas, they told not only of social ills but 
also of great natural beauty. This island 
troubadour is credited with stirring Ameri- 
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can interest in the islands and with the Car- 
ibbean tourism boom in the '50s and '60s. 

Young Harry Belafonte went to Jamaica 
with his mother as a child, living there for 
five years, working on the plantations and 
in the cane fields, soaking up the musical 
rhythms that would be his ticket to fame. 
As a teen, he returned to his native Harlem 
to attend high school. But he was dyslexic 
and reading was a great source of frustra- 
tion for him, so Mr. Belafonte quit school 
before graduating and joined the navy. 

"To them, I wasn't living up to my poten- 
tial and I was lazy, or whatever they wanted 
to call it," he remembers. "Nobody under- 
stood dyslexia then or any other kind of dis- 
order. I wanted to get away to a place where 
I could be someone, where I could start 
over." 

Although he never got that high school 
diploma, Mr. Belafonte has received a hand- 
ful of honorary degrees from such institu- 
tions as Morehouse College and the State 
University of New York. Earlier this month, 
he was honored by "Washington's Lab 
School for his achievements in the face of 
dyslexia. 

After World War II, he returned home to 
find opportunities for a partially educated 
black man were limited. While he worked as 
a janitor's assistant in an apartment build- 
ing, a resident tipped him with two tickets 
to the theater. That resident was Clarice 
Taylor, a founding actress of the American 
Negro Theatre. 

Attending her performance changed Mr. 
Belafonte's life, for while he was waiting po- 
litely to thank her, he got involved with the 
set crew's dismantling of the scenery, and 
he became hooked. 

"I wound up staying in that theater until 
3 in the morning. And I couldn't wait to get 
back the next day," he recalls. I found the 
magic of this thing when the lights went 
down and the curtain opened and people 
began to speak. I became totally over- 
whelmed. It had such an emotional impact.” 

So he became an actor, appearing first in 
the Irish drama Juno and the Paycock." I. 
who couldn't read, had to go through read- 
ing Sean O'Casey—in Gaelic yet, or an Irish 
brogue," he laughs. “I sweat through that, 
and it developed in me a desire to want to 
learn to read, more vociferously and more in 
depth. And to acquire knowledge.” 

Soon after, while appearing in a workshop 
revue, he got his first chance to sing a song 
he had written. Later, when his G.I. Bill 
money ran out, an admiring club owner 
hired him to sing a few numbers at intermis- 
sion at a local jazz spot, the Royal Roost. 

Was he apprehensive about his night club 
debut? “I threw up every five minutes," Mr. 
Belafonte admits. “I was a nervous wreck.” 

Between sets of his jazz songs, he would 
duck into the other clubs in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, listening to such singers as Pete 
Seeger, Burl Ives and Leadbelly. “These 
guys were singing about John Henry and 
about Joe Hill, these songs that spoke such 
a dynamic," he says. "It was just incredi- 
ble—socially significant material being sung 
in a club by folk singers." 

Before long, he too became quite popular, 
was discovered by the uptown crowd and 
was wooed for the legitimate stage and the 
movies. He made his Broadway debut in the 
"John Murray Anderson's Almanac" revue 
in 1953 and won a Tony Award. Director 
Otto Preminger swooped down and gave 
him the leading male role in the movie ver- 
sion of Carmen Jones," a melodramatic re- 
telling of the Bizet opera. 

RCA signed Mr. Belafonte to a pop re- 
cording contract, and after a few years, he 
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had an idea to sell them. When I told them 
that I wanted to do ‘The Banana Boat’ and 
songs of the Caribbean, they thought I was 
absolutely nuts. And they were probably 
right, except that it was the first record 
ever to sell a million copies.” 

The career of Harry Belafonte is a series 
of firsts and barrier-breaking milestones. He 
was, for instance, the first black person to 
win an Emmy Award and the first black pro- 
ducer in television. 

He has risen to a plateau of celebrity 
where awards and honors are a frequent oc- 
currence, but that doesn't mean he is slow- 
ing down. On the contrary. Last year, Mr. 
Belafonte released his first record album in 
the United States in 16 years. Called ‘‘Para- 
dise in Gazankulu," it features the music of 
South Africa, the nation whose policies of 
apartheid he has denounced so loudly and 
adamantly. 

For his stands and statements, he is 
deemed persona non grata" in South 
Africa, and his visa requests are rejected 
consistently. His musical collaborators went 
there to record the accompaniment for the 
album and had to smuggle out the tapes 
when their connection to Mr. Belafonte was 
discovered. 

On his agenda for the future are many 
more socially conscious projects. One is a 
television miniseries called The Mandelas: 
A South African Saga," which he will co- 
produce with Oscar winner Sydney Pollack. 
Scheduled to star for him are Jane Fonda, 
Sidney Poitier and Marlon Brando. 

Ahead for his production company is 
“Sister Thea,” a movie about a rabble-rous- 
ing black nun from Mississippi, being devel- 
oped for Whoopi Goldberg. Also close to his 
heart is The Murder of Hound Dog Bates.“ 
a new film that could mark his directorial 
debut. 

"As the executive producer," he says. I'm 
making sure that I've asked everybody who 
would be really qualified to direct it. Hope- 
fully, they'll say no.“ 

Another long-standing dream he is pursu- 
ing is the creation of a new national black 
repertory theater. "If we don't develop 
something that will be responsible for tend- 
ing the best that's in us and giving us some 
place to be able to display that, then we will 
lose it all," he says. 

"The rep company would train tomorrow's 
actors as well as present black-oriented 
plays with some of today's ranking black 
stars. "It would be the home of the elite of 
our profession—Lou [Gossett] and Sidney 
[Poitier] and James [Earl Jones] and Cicely 
[Tyson] and Toni Morrison and August 
Wilson and what-not.” 

As Mr. Belafonte sees it, the productions 
would tour major cities, including Washing- 
ton, under cosponsorship arrangements 
with non-profit theaters and financial back- 
ing from major corporations. “I think we 
might just pull it off.” 

It is a tall order, but one that could only 
happen with the persuasive push of a Harry 
Belafonte. Although he is humbled by the 
thought of the Kennedy Center Honor, he 
scoffs at the suggestion that his career is on 
the wane or that he is old enough to receive 
recognition for lifetime achievement. 

“When I heard they had nominated me, 
and I got this letter, the first reaction was a 
kind of smile and a pleasantness about it,” 
he says. “And right on the heels of that was 
panic. Because we have all these things by 
which we measure antiquity. 

“When I looked and I saw Fred Astaire 
and all the others who have gotten it, I 
thought, ‘Gee, when I get to be their age, 
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how wonderful it would be to have the 
nation honor you and for your country to 
say, "We love you." But I've got a while to 
go yet' That's what I thought. 

"I thought, ‘If it ever comes my way, by 
that time it will have gotten to all the im- 
portant blacks. I'll be at the bottom of the 
line, so by default they'll have to give it to 
me.'" 

In a more serious tone, Mr. Belafonte 
speaks with a certain pride—and a little 
amazement—about this quasi-governmental 
tribute to him, because in the early '50s he 
was one of many entertainers who were 
hounded and blacklisted for belonging to al- 
leged Communist-leaning organizations. 

"All those things which seemed so right 
and so innocent, in a country that said you 
have the right to do all that, and to then 
become victimized by the larger society and 
to be denied work," he says, describing 
those days. Well, to have stayed the course 
and to wake up one day to find myself re- 
spected and like and that all things eventu- 
ally righted themselves. It ís overwhelm- 
ing." 

"I've never hidden who I am. I'm not a 
Jekyll and Hyde. I'm right up front," Mr. 
Belafonte adds softly, but with pride. "And 
now, this stuff, I'm being rewarded for it by 
my country. By my peers. They're saying. 
‘Hey, thanks. We like what you did.’ I'm 
very encouraged by that.” 

Encouraged enough to get back into the 
fray of battle? “Hey, I never seem to be able 
to get out of the fray." He pauses and sighs. 
"I don't relish a lot of this. I really don't. 
But I do what I can do. I am an artist. I am 
a producer. I will do this because I believe in 
its humanity. I think people who are ex- 
posed to this humanity will find something 
enlightening and fulfilling and meaningful 
about it. Why shouldn't I be part of that 
process?” 

And with his crutches thrown aside and 
his Kennedy Center Honor medallion in his 
pocket, Harry Belafonte undoubtedly will 
be on the run again, to sing and to speak 
out another day-O. 


WILKES COLLEGE CELEBRATES 
BEGINNING NEW ERA AS 
WILKES UNIVERSITY 


HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, Wilkes Col- 
lege was founded in 1933 as Bucknell Junior 
College, a branch of Bucknell University, to 
serve as a 2-year institution offering associate 
degrees. In 1947, Wilkes College expanded its 
curriculum and campus and became a 4-year 
independent college. 

On February, 16, 1990, the Wilkes College 
community will celebrate the beginning of a 
new and exciting era as Wilkes University, a 
4-year university offering both undergraduate 
and graduate degree programs. As a proud 
member of the Wilkes University Board of 
Trustees and a life long resident of the 
Wilkes-Barre area, | have seen the growth and 
development of Wilkes College. It has evolved 
into an institute of educational excellence. 

The process began in September 1985 
wheh the Wilkes College Board of Trustees 
met and realized that the college had grown 
beyond the definition of a small, liberal arts 
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college but had become a comprehensive 
graduate and undergraduate institution offer- 
ing a wide curriculum. The college prepared 
and submitted an application to the secretary 
of education for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania late in 1988. As defined by the Penn- 
sylvania Higher Education Act, a university is 
"a multiunit institution with a complex struc- 
ture, promotion of scholarship, preservation 
and discovery of knowledge, (and) research 

Wilkes University has lived up to the re- 
quirements of the board of education. The uni- 
versity offers both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate degrees. In fact, the enrollment of the 
graduate program, which was introduced in 
the 1960's, is almost equal to that of the full- 
time undergraduate program. Wilkes is divided 
into three schools, further meeting require- 
ments of the board. These divisions are the 
School of Liberal Arts and Human Services, 
the School of Science and Engineering, and 
the School of Business and Public Affairs. 
With this quality and comprehensive curricu- 
lum, Wilkes University is preparing its students 
to enter into the working world with the knowl- 
edge and ability to greatly contribute to our 
society. 

Situated in the heart of northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, Wilkes University has become an in- 
tegral part of Wilkes-Barre and its surrounding 
communities. The university has worked to 
foster a cooperative relationship with area 
business leaders and community organiza- 
tions. Wilkes University has had a magnetic 
effect on attracting business and industry to 
the Wilkes-Barre area. The faculty and admin- 
istration of Wilkes are committed to providing 
men and women with a quality education and 
preparing them to work with our growing labor 
force to build a better tomorrow for Wyoming 
Valley. 

It is with great pleasure and honor that | 
congratulate Wilkes University on its new 
status and on its commitment to excellence. | 
firmly believe that our educators may be our 
most valuable resource, and that Wilkes Uni- 
versity is dedicated to enhancing the lives of 
its students. | know my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives will join me in wish- 
ing Wilkes University continued success as 
they enter into a new and exciting era. 


CITIES NEED HELP IN THE WAR 
ON DRUGS 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing the first of a series of bills | plan to 
sponsor to help the Nation's cities fight the 
war on drugs. 

Two weeks ago | appeared on a panel at 
the special drug task force meeting of the 
Conference of Mayors. Louisville Mayor Jerry 
Abramson is a member of the drug task force 
and he has been keeping me posted on the 
mayors' concerns. 

The war on drugs affects all areas of our 
Nation, but the major battlegrounds are in and 
around our cities. Most local governments— 
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like Louisville and Jefferson County—have 
stepped up their antidrug and anticrime activi- 
ties on their own. 

Louisville and Jefferson County—even with 
their soon-to-be merged narcotic squads—are 
like most localities in that they cannot mount 
an effective war on drugs without adequate 
Federal funds. The State and Local Law En- 
forcement Assistance Grant Program, author- 
ized by the Crime Subcommittee on which | 
serve, is an important weapon for local gov- 
ernments in this fight. It has already helped 
Louisville and Jefferson County fund an effec- 
tive street sales program and a drug testing 
program for those on probation or parole. 

Because | believe that local governments 
are already financing the lion's share of the 
frontline war on drugs in our urban areas— 
and should not be asked to increase their 
costshare match—| am introducing legislation 
today to authorize a continuation of the 75 
percent to 25 percent Federal/local cost-shar- 
ing formula for this important law enforcement 
grant program. The formula is slated to 
change to 50 percent and 50 percent at the 
end of this fiscal year when the temporary ex- 
tension in the fiscal year 1990 Commerce-Jus- 
tice-State appropriations bill expires. Unless 
current law is extended, many local govern- 
ments will be hard pressed to meet this in- 
creased match and may be precluded from 
the program. 

| also plan to introduce legislation in coming 
weeks which will provide local governments 
greater flexibility in applying for and using this 
grant money. Local governments currently 
have to apply for this money through State 
capitols—a procedure which causes delays 
and inefficiencies and which often precludes 
local governments from setting their own pri- 
orities. In line with the position of Louisville 
Mayor Jerry Abramson and the Mayors' Con- 
ference, my legislation will assure this funding 
is sent directly to local governments. 

| hope my colleagues in the House will join 
me in helping the cities battle the drug 
Scourge. 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE CON- 
GRATULATES RONALD T. POLS- 
GROVE, OPTIMIST OF THE 
DECADE 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | bring to the attention of my 
colleagues in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives the accomplishments of Mr. Ronald T. 
Polsgrove of my hometown, Flint, MI. For his 
endless commitment and dedication to the 
West Flint Optimist Club spanning over 20 
years, he has earned himself the title Opti- 
mist of the Decade." In recognition of this 
achievement, Mr. Polsgrove's fellow Optimists 
will hold a dinner in his honor on February 13, 
1990. 

Since first joining the West Flint Optimist 
Club in May 1969, Mr. Polsgrove has had a 
perfect attendance record for the club's meet- 
ings during the last 18 years. As an officer of 
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the West Flint Optimist Club, he has served 
as a member of the board of directors for 14 
of the last 20 years, and has served twice as 
president of the club, from 1972-73 and again 
from 1982-83. 

Over the last two decades, Mr. Polsgrove 
has involved himself in almost every activity 
the Optimists have undertaken to improve the 
social and educational opportunities for the 
young people of Flint—particularly the stu- 
dents at the Michigan School for the Deaf, lo- 
cated in Flint. Year after year, Mr. Polsgrove 
has not only organized but also participated in 
the Optimists’ sporting events for the deaf stu- 
dents, as well as the club's annual Christmas 
party for the Michigan School for the Deaf. He 
has also worked on the Optimists’ oratorial 
contests, bike safety programs and the triath- 
lon event, which the club sponsors with the 
Flint Young Men's Christian Association. Mr. 
Polsgrove has also given generously of his 
time for the club's fundraising activities. 

Because of his selfless service with the 
West Flint Optimist Club, Mr. Polsgrove has 
received numerous awards for his hard work 
and commitment to achieving the goals of the 
Optimists. In 1979 and 1980, he received the 
Golden Circle award from Optimist Internation- 
al. During his second presidency, the West 
Flint Optimist Club became an Honor Club 
and Mr. Polsgrove was awarded the Interna- 
tional Club President's Award. 

His dedication and commitment to the West 
Flint Optimist Club over the last 20 years has 
truly made Ronald T. Polsgrove a Friend to 
the Youth” of Flint, MI. He has already twice 
been designated “Optimist of the Year." It is 
now entirely fitting and proper that his fellow 
Flint Optimists should honor Mr. Polsgrove 
with the Optimist of the Decade award. 


EARMARK PEACE DIVIDEND 
FOR DEFICIT REDUCTION 


HON. DOUG BARNARD, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Speaker, on November 
16, 1989, Secretary of Defense Richard 
Cheney announced that, because the Warsaw 
Pact was becoming “a very different animal,” 
the United States could reduce its defense 
spending. Soon thereafter, Members of Con- 
gress began clamoring over the extent of the 
reductions to be made in defense spending 
and the best use to be made of the budget 
cuts. 

As one of the more conservative Members 
of the House in fiscal matters, | believe that 
this budget windfall, or peace dividend as it 
has come to be called, should be used exclu- 
sively for reducing the budget deficit. | would 
like to take this opportunity to commend Rep- 
resentative JOHN PORTER for introducing a 
resolution to do just that and to announce that 
| will cosponsor his bill. 

| have supported the balanced budget 
amendment for many years and have voted 
for other budget-cutting measures such as the 
Gramm-Rudman deficit reduction bill and a 
comprehensive package sponsored by the 
Grace Commission caucus. My voting record 
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over the past 13 years bears out that | have 
supported all efforts to bring fiscal responsibil- 
ity to Congress. 

By using the peace dividend to reduce the 
budget deficit, we will be helping to reduce in- 
terest rates and to encourage private invest- 
ment. We must seize this opportunity to re- 
store the vitality that the United States econo- 
my will need to compete with Japan and the 
emerging powers of Europe. 

America's private saving rate is a dismal 6 
percent of the gross national product; Japan's 
is an impressive 16 percent. At this rate, the 
United States cannot hope to provide capital 
for private sector investment, particularly if we 
in Congress continue to borrow half of the 
savings to finance the Federal deficit. 

Devoting the future defense savings to 
eradicating the Federal deficit is the best in- 
vestment we can make of our peace dividend. 
| urge my colleagues to join me in cosponsor- 
ing Representative PonTER's bill which would 
provide for the defense cuts to be used exclu- 
sively for deficit reduction. We owe it to our 
children and our grandchildren to ease the 
burden that an enormous national debt im- 
poses. 


COMMUNITY DRUG FIGHTING 
WORKS 


HON. THOMAS M. FOGLIETTA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues the 
following article. It was written by a lawyer in 
my district who articulates the frustrations and 
hopes of a community working to reclaim their 
streets from the drug dealers and users who 
have taken over their neighborhoods. The 
effort illustrated in the article is hardly unique. 
Groups across the country are taking back 
their neighborhoods, street by street, block by 
block. 

| have sponsored a bill, H.R. 3336, to estab- 
lish a grant program to support and sustain 
the valiant efforts these groups are making. 
These groups are on the front lines fighting 
the war on drugs. They need our help. ! urge 
all Members to read the article and help these 
groups by becoming a cosponsor of H.R. 
3336: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 19, 

0 


ON THE ANTI-DRUG PATROL, THE VICTORIES 
ARE SMALL 


(By John M. Myers) 


Why would anyone waste his or her time, 
catch a certain cold and ruin a weekend by 
standing outside on some of the busiest 
drug corners in the city until the wee hours 
of the morning to try to take back one 
corner from the drug dealers for one night? 

That's what I have been doing for the last 
few months, and I am not sure why. 

Some of the folks with whom I stand 
there really believe we can make a differ- 
ence. Some say we are making a difference. 
I believe that we don't, we won't and we 
can't—but I keep coming back to stand 
there, freeze and get inspired by the people 
I meet and what I see. 
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Whatever else it may or may not be, the 
experience of an anti-drug vigil is fascinat- 
ing and, for me, deeply moving. 

Ours is an ethnically, economically and so- 
ciologically mixed group. There must be at 
least one of every kind of person standing 
out on the corners through the night, block- 
ing the street at our police barricade, stok- 
ing a barrel fire and making small talk. It is 
strange to think that this group composed 
of workers, doctors, teachers, lawyers, nuns, 
salespeople, students, the unemployed and 
retired would have enough in common to be 
able to make it through a night together, 
but we do, again and again. 

Some nights I worry that my friends 
won't show and I'll have no one to talk to, 
but that has never happened. Whether it is 
the long-time Mantua resident who is just 
"tired" of the drug dealing, Kensington 
folks who are sick of being harassed by the 
dealers and junkies or my Spring Garden 
neighbors, there is a common bond. We are 
all sick and tired of nothing happening and 
simply aghast at what we see: 

The unbelievable squalor of the crack 
houses we visit and serenade on our anti- 
crack house tour. 

The arrogance of the teenage drug run- 
ners who love to show their machismo and 
wads of cash in what they believe is an ef- 
fective taunt, but which simply underscores 
the problem. 

The sad image of the stoned junkies, so 
far gone that they ask us for drugs (though 
we all wear white hard hats or coats embla- 
zoned with “Philadelphia Anti-Drug Net- 
work”). When we tell them “the drug store 
is closed,” they simply stumble away in be- 
wilderment. These are the people you need 
to see if you think the answer is to legalize 
drugs. 

The constant stream of New Jersey and 
suburban kids in their parents’ cars, who 
are either lost“ or apartment shopping at 1 
a.m. 

But what is most striking about the vigils 
is not the squalor, the drug dealing or the 
ruthlessness of what we see. It is the dedica- 
tion of the folks who participate. 

Iam a dilettante at this. I come out at 10 
or 11 p.m., and I go home at 1 or 2 a.m. You 
see, I need my sleep. I have a family. I have 
& job. I have a social life. 

And yet people, lots of them with the 
same or greater demands on their time and 
energy, are out there every week until 3 or 4 
a.m. whenever and wherever there is an 
anti-drug vigil (under a citywide sharing ar- 
rangement, neighborhood groups travel to 
drug corners all over the city to lend sup- 
port to one another). 

Even the cops (who pay us special atten- 
tion, thank goodness) seem a bit in awe. 
After all, we outlast the 4-12 shift, we have 
been coming back week after week, and we 
share our coffee. 

Have we made a difference? 

Not really. 

I still can’t take my children to the Rober- 
to Clemente Playground, day or night; prop- 
erty crime continues to soar in the neigh- 
borhood; the dealers return as soon as we 
leave or move a few block away to peddle 
their wares. 

On the other hand, on recent Friday and 
Saturday nights the Wallace-Mount Vernon 
“drug store" was closed. The only thing you 
could get at 18th and Wallace was a hot cup 
of coffee and a doughnut. At 17th and 
Mount Vernon you could have hope not 
dope, and the playground was empty (as it 
should be at 1 a.m.). 
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Even the drug-running cab drivers (18th 
and Wallace is the place to find a cab later 
Saturday night) seemed a bit more leery. 

True, the rusting, vandalized cars where 
the dealers stash their drugs are still 
there, but the surburban drug buyers 
seemed genuinely startled and, I hope, 
frightened by our presence and the video 
and flash pictures we take of them. (If you 
live in Cherry Hill, Montgomery or Dela- 
ware Counties and you really think the 
problem is a “Philadelphia problem," come 
down here and see your kids on the week- 
ends.) 

But by Sunday, the dealers were back in 
business. 

Perhaps it is completely ridiculous, utterly 
preposterous and delusional (at least) to 
think that people (with a small p“) can do 
anything about the drug problem; after all 
the police, FBI, DEA, CIA and everyone else 
have failed. 

Still, I am encouraged by my fellow drug 
fighters who brave bad weather, lose sleep 
and suffer verbal abuse in an effort to make 
a difference, if only for a night. 

And last week, I actually saw kids playing 
basketball at the playground. 


INFANT MORTALITY 
LEGISLATION 


HON. CARDISS COLLINS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mrs. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, last week | 

joined my colleagues, Hon. HENRY WAXMAN, 
in introducing a series of Medicaid initiatives 
of which my infant mortality amendments are 
a part. 
Before the high school class of 2006 even 
enters kindergarten, achievement will be 
denied through no fault of their own but be- 
cause they are the innocent victims of poor 
parental care, low birthweight and lack of rou- 
tine health care. It is one of the great ironies 
of our political system that the neglect of a 
sizeable population of children passes unno- 
ticed. 

“Quite simply, our social and political negli- 
gence is creating a generation of medically 
homeless children, for whom we will all pay a 
very high price in the years to come,” said 
William H. Considine, head of the Children’s 
Hospital Medical Center in Akron, OH. 

The United States is one of the wealthiest 
nations on earth and we are having trouble 
taking care of our own children. Undoubtedly, 
we need to reshuffle our priorities and redirect 
our attention to this shameful dilemma of 
infant mortality. In 1988, the United States 
ranked 19th worldwide on infant survival. The 
number of children in this country who die 
before their 1st birthday is pain, while the 
number who die before their 5th birthday is 
heartwrenching. 

Of the 3.8 million infants born in the United 
States in 1987, 40,000 died by their first birth- 
day. In Illinois alone, in 1987, 2,102 infants 
died before their first birthday. The infant mor- 
tality rate was 11.6 deaths per 1,000 live 
births, as compared to 10.1 for the Nation. 

Black infants have an even greater chance 
of dying before their first birthday than their 
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white counterparts. In 1986, Chicago ranked 
14th out of 18 major cities for black infant 
mortality with a rate of 22.9 deaths out of 100 
live infants. This was compared to the 10.7 
dead out of 1,000 live of white infants. 

Poor and minority children are more likely to 
suffer health-related problems. For instance, 
among 15- to 19-year olds, black teenagers 
have a birth rate nearly three times that of 
white teenagers, and the babies are twice as 
likely to be born with low bii 

Undoubtedly, the sources of this unfortu- 
nate dilemma are low birthweight, lack of pre- 
natal care, and lack of routine health care 
(e., immunization). Low birthweight (birth at 
less than 5.5 pounds) is the single largest 
cause of infant death and a major cause of 
disability. Excess low birthweight cost the 
Nation millions of dollars each year. In 1987, 
13,370 or 7.4 percent of the 180,680 babies 
born in Illinois had a low birthweight. “If 
Johnny or Susie can't see properly or suffers 
the long-term effects of low birthweight, it's 
little wonder that the child can't read," said 
Robert H. Sweeney, president of the National 
Association of Children's Hospitals and Relat- 
ed Institutions. 

There is no question that prenatal care can 
save lives and money. By detecting problems 
during pregnancy, prenatal care can help pre- 
vent low birthweight. Every $1 spent on prena- 
tal care saves $3 off new born costs. In 1987, 
only 78.5 percent of women in Illinois had the 
benefit of critical prenatal care. 

Finally, immunization can prevent eight dis- 
eases that threaten our children. Childhood 
immunizations save $10 for every $1 we 
spend. Our failure to reach infants and tod- 
dlers with vaccines has led to disease out- 
breaks and preventable disability and death. 
Immunization rates for children under 2 are 
declining while cases of measles, mumps and 
whooping cough, are on the rise. Last year, 
there were 2,551 cases of measles in Illinois. 
There must be something done to improve the 
health of our Nation's children. Today, only 60 
percent of children younger than 4 years old 
have received the basic series of immuniza- 
tions to avoid many common childhood dis- 
eases. While the 60 percent of white children 
were immunized against 6 or 7 diseases, the 
majority of nonwhite children only received im- 
munization for measles 52 percent and DPT 
51 percent. 

The single most urgent directive is to im- 
prove children's access to health care. In 
1986, uninsured children received 40 percent 
less physician care than their insured counter- 
parts, regardless of their need for regular peri- 
odic assessments and immunizations. Today, 
one out of every five children has no health 
insurance, public or private. The key to ensur- 
ing care for our children lies in providing the 
necessary resources, public and/or private. 

We must remember that our nation's future 
competitiveness depends on the workforce we 
have in place. The time to act to ensure the 
quality of that workforce is NOW, not in the 
year 2000. 

| urge my colleagues to join me on this initi- 
ative. 
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REUNIFICATION OF CYPRUS 


HON. OWEN B. PICKETT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
draw renewed attention to the unresolved 
troubles which continue to plague the inhabit- 
ants of Cyprus. 

As sweeping reform moves through Eastern 
Europe and old barriers are torn down, it is 
imperative we remember there is still a large 
Turkish military presence on the island of 
Cyprus which inhibits peaceful and effective 
governance for the Cypriot people. Since 
1974, the 25,000 or more Turkish troops on 
the island have hindered the peace process 
and the path to creating a unified Cyprus. 
Greek Cypriots represent about two-thirds of 
the population, yet they are not permitted to 
freely move about in all parts of their island 
nation. They remain refugees in their own 
homeland. An infamous barrier 200 kilometers 
long, the "Green Line", restricts them from 
having access to fully one-third of their native 
Soil, which is reported at this time to be suffer- 
ing from neglect in the 1755 of the Turkish 
forces that are 

This island is divided, Pu only du Duet or 
is internationally recognized as legitimate—the 
Republic of Cyprus and its elected President, 
Mr. George Vassiliou. The fact remains that 
only the government of Turkey recognizes the 
"Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus" and its 
leader, Mr. Rauf Denktash. 

Our Nation as well as the international com- 
munity must be made to recognize the impor- 
tance of promoting dialog which will lead to 
the reunification of Cyprus. It is essential that 
the United Nations, led by Secretary General 
de Cuellar, use its resources as a positive in- 
fluence to bring together Mr. Denktash and 
Mr. Vassiliou for meaningful and productive 
dialogue. 

There is great opportunity now for peaceful 
change in Cyprus. Mr. Vassiliou, who has 
shown himself to be a determined, pragmatic, 
and energetic leader, appears eager to work 
toward resolution of this impasse. He de- 
serves our strong support for his initiatives. 
Hopefully, Mr. Denktash can be persuaded to 
engage himself in a spirit of full cooperation 
so that together they can bring to the Cypriot 
people the opportunity to fully and freely enjoy 
the wealth of their island and the peace of a 
demilitarized, democratic, and free Cyprus. 


FEDERAL PRIORITIES: THE 
VIEW FROM MAIN STREET 
NORTH 


HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1990 
Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
President Bush sent his budget message to 


Capitol Hill. In Wednesday night’s State of the 
Union Address, the President outlined his view 
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of America and his administration's goals for 
the coming year. 

Mr. Speaker, what | heard the President say 
that night is quite different from what my con- 
stituents in Minnesota are telling me. | have 
been holding a series of public forums in 
Duluth, the largest city in my district, to deter- 
mine public opinion on Federal spending prior- 
ities. Entitled "Main Street North," these 
forums provide the people with the opportunity 
to stand up and speak their minds on these 
issues. 

Since January 8, | have held three such 
forums, focusing on defense, hunger and 
housing, and the environment. Two additional 
forums, on health and education, will be held 
between now and March 5. What | have heard 
so far, Mr. Speaker, is this: America needs to 
do more to address the social needs of our 
population, and reduce the slice of our budget 
devoted to military programs. 

Today, | submit to you and my colleagues in 
the House a portion of the testimony gathered 
at the first Main Street North forum. In coming 
days and weeks | intend to include additional 
testimony in the RECORD until every voice has 
been heard. 

These are not the words of soldiers, politi- 
cians or think-tank experts. These are the 
words of the common people, whose hard- 
earned tax dollars finance the programs we 
design and the priorities we set. As we under- 
take this year's budget process, | feel it is 
urgent that we read, know, and understand 
the views of the men and women who sent us 
here to serve. 

| urge you to listen to the voices from Main 
Street North. 


REMARKS OF TIMOTHY J. ALLISON BEFORE 
THE FORUM ON "NEW DIRECTIONS IN Na- 
TIONAL DEFENSE," JAN. 10, 1990 


Good evening Congressman, ladies and 
gentlemen. I'd like to welcome you to the 
UMD campus. My name is Tim Allison and I 
am the Legislative Director for UMD Stu- 
dent Association. I am happy to be here to- 
night to share with you my views on the 
future of federal funding and the impact 
that the events in Eastern Europe will have 
on our national defense and overall govern- 
ment spending. 

As peace and democracy "break out" in 
Eastern Europe, the United States must 
take a look at its spending priorities and 
revise as the changing world circumstances 
dictate. In my opinion, the present world 
circumstances call for a gradual decrease in 
the America's military spending. Apparent- 
ly, I'm not alone. According to a Gallup poll 
released in this morning's edition of the 
Minneapolis Star Tribune, fifty percent of 
Americans think defense spending is too 
high. 

Of course I have some suggestions as to 
where this money should be spent. As an ec- 
onomics major I find it hard to imagine run- 
ning even à business, much less an entire 
government, the way the U.S. Government 
is being run. How can a government consis- 
tantly spend more than they take in? AND 
How long can they keep it up? I see a lot of 
merit in the idea that the government 
should maintain and possibly increase 
spending in tough times in order to stimu- 
late the economy. However, for this strategy 
to work the government must make up for 
this excess spending by saving money 
during the prosperous times. The national 
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debt is a concern that cannot and should 
not be put off any longer. 

Having clearly stated my number one 
budget priority, I would like to also briefly 
touch on one other issue I consider to be 
crucial for the future of the nation: Educa- 
tion. 

In the 1988 presidential campaign, educa- 
tion was a major issue. Both candidates 
sought to portray themselves as a leader 
that, if elected president, would make the 
education of the future leaders of this coun- 
try one of their top priorities. President 
Bush has even gone as far as to say that he 
wants to be known as the “education presi- 
dent.” These events are directly related to 
the growing importance that the public is 
placing on education and higher education. 
Our elected officials are responding posi- 
tively to this concern because they too real- 
ize that education is absolutely crucial to 
the future of this nation. Through educa- 
tion we may one day find newer and better 
ways to care for our children and our elder- 
ly, to employ a nation, to provide for a 
better defense, to feed the starving, to 
house the homeless, to provide health care, 
and possibly even to find a cure for cancer 
and a host of other maladies that plague 
our country and the world. 

I will concentrate my remarks here today 
on the part of education that I know best; 
higher education. I am very troubled by 
what I see occurring on the national level. 
Higher education has fallen in priorities. I 
have been disappointed and, to be frank, a 
little upset with our elected officials over 
the last few years. It appears that the ball 
has been dropped in terms of advancing the 
cause of higher education. One example of 
the severity of the situation can be seen in 
the move by the federal government to cut- 
ting grant aid to the bare bones while at- 
tempting to cover this with aid in the form 
of loans. Using myself for an example, I 
think you will see why I am worried about 
the future of my generation. By the time I 
receive my undergraduate degree, I will be 
over $13,000 in debt. I am considering law 
school, but I shudder to think of owing an- 
other $15-21,000 on top of the $13,000 I al- 
ready owe. Whether I go into law or not. I 
will be looking for the job that best helps 
me get my head above water again. 

In growing up and in my experiences at 
UMD, I have developed a strong sense of 
the responsibility that we all share in 
making our communities and our world a 
better place. However, when I have a debt 
burden that lies as a heavy weight on my 
shoulders, I am forced to be part of the 
"me" generation that considers themselves 
before even considering career options that 
may be more beneficial to society. 

Higher education is the very heart of this 
nation. Without a strong heart, the nation 
does not have a strong future. I am worried 
about the direction the federal government 
has taken in the last few years. If steps 
aren't taken to move higher education in a 
forward direction again soon, the damage 
may be irreversable. 

Senators and Representatives are general- 
ly supportive of increasing funding to 
higher education but often ask where the 
money should come from. My response is 
that I am not in as good of a position as you 
are to know the answer to that. As our con- 
gressional representatives, you have been 
elected to set the priorities of a nation. I say 
only that education should and must be a 
top priority for this nation. It is that impor- 
tant. 


Let me close by leaving you with this 
thought—As students, we are constantly 
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being told that we are the leaders of tomor- 
row; but in order for that to become a reali- 
ty, we are going to need help from the lead- 
ers of our country. 


REMARKS OF MARTHA B. ALWORTH 


Congressman Oberstar: Thank you for ar- 
ranging these Main Street North forums. 
Although you are always responsive to our 
letters, these personal contacts really are of 
enormous value to us, your constituents. 

I have served as a member of the League 
of Women Voters, Duluth, Committee on 
International Relations for over twenty 
years. During that time, the League, nation- 
ally, has concerned itself with issues affect- 
ing our National Security. It has conducted 
two two-year studies on Arms Control objec- 
tives and Military Policy goals as reflected 
in the Military Budget. As a result of these 
national studies, the League's lobbying posi- 
tions are, in brief: (1) to work to limit reli- 
ance on military force in areas where diplo- 
macy and/or economic-social aid could be 
used, (2) to examine military spending in 
the context of total national needs. 

The League believes that national security 
has many dimensions and cannot be limited 
to military policy alone. National Security 
can be defined as ensuring domestic tran- 
quility, providing for the common defense, 
and promoting the general welfare. Key ele- 
ments include the country's ability to imple- 
ment social and environmental programs, 
and to maintain cooperative relationships 
with other nations. Other important compo- 
nents include effective political leadership 
and strong economy. Therefore, in decisions 
about the federal budget, the League urges 
Congressional leaders to assess the impact 
of U.S. military spending on the nation's 
economy and the ability of the budget to 
meet social and environmental needs. 

The League believes that military force 
should be used as a tool of last resort. To 
this end we urge a cessation of underground 
nuclear testing. We urge the negotiation of 
a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty as the 
logical conclusion to the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty signed in 1963 by the U.S., Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union. In 1985, the 
U.S.S.R. unilaterally began a 19 month mor- 
atorium on nuclear testing. The U.S. re- 
fused to join the moratorium at that time, 
citing lack of verification capabilities. 

In 1989, at the Second World Conference 
of Mayors, 50 mayors from 13 countries 
wrote to President Bush and to Chairman 
Gorbachev urging them to sign the Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty in a gesture toward 
world peace. 

In May of 1989, President Mitterand of 
France indicated his willingness to sign the 
C.T.B. Treaty. 

Our military budget could be reduced by 
the signing of the C.T.B. Treaty. Those 
funds allocated to the Department of 
Energy for nuclear testing, for the core test 
program, and for testing nuclear-directed- 
energy weapons, as well as for safeguards, 
we and construction could be eliminat- 


n the light of the changes in Eastern 
Europe and in the U.S.S.R., we feel that the 
foreign policy which dictated the massive 
military build-up (including funding for 
S.D.L) since 1980, should be reexamined as 
to its relevance now. 

We are told that Secretary of State Baker 
will go to Moscow early next month to clear 
away obstacles to a new U.S.-Soviet treaty, 
which would sharply reduce long-range nu- 
clear missiles. Any military budget discus- 
sions should reflect the goal of the project- 
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ed summit meetings to slash U.S. and Soviet 
arsenals of long-range bombers, submarines, 
and missiles by 30 to 50 percent. If these ob- 
jectives are seriously pursued by the Fund- 
ing Authorization committees, the military 
budget will certainly be presented with a 
different target as far as our military pur- 
poses are concerned. 

My remarks will be brief because as our 
name “Lutheran Coalition for Public Policy 
in Minnesota” implies our mandate is advo- 
cacy at the state legislative level. However, 
we felt compelled to give testimony on the 
issue of military spending, possible cuts in 
the military budget, etc., because we are 
concerned that domestic issues haven’t been 
dealt with because of the high priority given 
to our military buildup. 

LCPPM's major areas of advocacy this 
year: Children at risk, access to affordable 
health care, communities at risk (housing, 
jobs, agriculture and food, the environ- 
ment, are all impacted by lack of federal 
funds, lack of federal priority and lack of 
federal leadership. 

It is obvious that cuts in military spending 
could free up much needed monies. The 1 
million dollars/day given in military aid to 
El Salvador or the money spent on just one 
missile could find many uses at the state 
level: full funding of the WIC program, 
child care, better VA services, affordable 
housing, providing funds for critical needs 
in our educational system—the list is long 
and the needs are immense. 

A less obvious benefit than the millions 
saved by cutting the military budget would 
be the reprioritizing of national goals away 
from militarization. The headlines now 
grabbed by military weapons, military inter- 
vention, put news of basic human needs 
here and around the world on the back page 
of our papers. 

On Monday in the Duluth paper, while 
the front page headlines were still con- 
cerned with Panama, on the inside of the 
front page was this 9 line item: A homeless 
man found frozen in a snowbank has been 
identified as Glenn Howard age 33, who had 
played Santa Claus on Christmas Day for a 
homeless shelter where he regularly volun- 
teered. The last line states that Mr. Howard 
is the 4th homeless man to die in St. Paul in 
the last month. Would this have been front 
page news 10 years ago? I think so. Do we 
need to refocus some of our national prior- 
ities? I think so. 

As critical as the need for money and pri- 
ority is the need for leadership at the feder- 
al level to solve some very complex prob- 
lems. Is there any doubt that the time, 
money, and brainpower going into the devel- 
opment of Star Wars directly correlates 
with the time, money, and brainpower not 
going into the development of a sound envi- 
ronmental program. 

My father-in-law, a farmer in North 
Dakota, has a missile site in his pasture—a 
mile from his house. While we put missiles 
in farmers fields, small farmers in Carlton, 
Aitkin, and St. Louis county are being 
forced off their farms because we lack the 
leadership on the federal level to develop a 
just and ecologically sound farm program. 

Yes, we need the money saved by military 
cuts but just as importantly we need our 
Federal leadership to refocus our national 
priorities away from militarization and onto 
the basic needs of our citizens, and to lead 
the struggle to solve some of our very diffi- 
cult problems . . or our national security 
will be threatened from within rather than 
from without. 
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“Main STREET NORTH” TESTIMONY—KENT 
PETERS, DIOCESE OF DULUTH, OFFICE FOR 
THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE, JANUARY 10, 1990 


I speak this evening as Director of the 
Office for the Social Apostolate in the 
Catholic Diocese of Duluth. We in the Dio- 
cese commend you for your promptness in 
attempting to redirect our national spend- 
ing priorities in the wake of recent positive 
changes in the world political climate, and 
we thank you for the opportunity to assist 
you in developing a consensus on the needs 
of our communities and possible agenda 
that will help solve our common problems. 

The Catholic Church of Duluth, along 
with other Christian and Non-Christian reli- 
gious denominations, are strongly striving 
to be more sensitive to the unmet needs of 
individuals in our local community. We have 
a deep interest in helping our community 
develop economic and cultural structures 
that will give individuals the opportunity to 
live out their lives in equality and dignity. 
Our sincere hope is that the perspective we 
share, as one religious community, will help 
you to develop a national spending strategy 
that will aid our local efforts to include 
every individual in the mainstream of our 
society. 

Over the past five years our nation has 
become comfortable with the fact that the 
poverty rate in the United States has not in- 
creased. In fact, the gap between the rich 
and poor is at an all time post-war high. Be- 
tween 1979 and 1988 the poorest fifth and 
the second poorest fifth of Americans lost 
6.1% and 2.1% of their average income re- 
spectively, whereas the richest fifth had an 
income gain of a full 12%. 

Our sincere hope is that Congress and the 
White House will succeed in channeling the 
heavy flow of dollars and resources away 
from the pentagon and industries related to 
war readiness and toward agencies and ac- 
tivities that will have a real impact on the 
building up of our society. Today we are 
being given an opportunity we may never 
see again, a golden opportunity. Please 
make your attempt to redirect our national 
priorities a valiant one, one that at the 
dawn of the new millennium, we will look 
on with a great sense of pride. 

I would like to share just a few comments 
on our local sítuation. Single people experi- 
ence many difficulties when wages are low 
and taxes are high—over the past 20 years 
Minnesota has moved toward a more regres- 
sive tax structure. Low income people pay a 
disproportionate portion of their income for 
taxes when compared to the affluent. It is 
the family, however, i.e., married couples 
with children and single parents with chil- 
dren, that suffer the most. They carry the 
responsibility of bringing up the next gen- 
eration, a very expensive proposition. The 
financial burdens facing families today are 
overwhelming, and the societal rewards for 
undertaking this important vocation are all 
but nonexistent. 

The Catholic church has affirmed time 
and time again that the family is, "the pri- 
mary and vital cell of society" (Vat. II, 
Decree on the Laity, sec. 11). The family 
must be considered the key to building a vi- 
brant society. If the family fails at its task 
of preparing children for responsible adult- 
hood, the society we live in will not survive 
the next decade. If families succeed in pre- 
paring the next generation, we can look for- 
ward to healthier times. The health of our 
society is directly related to how well fami- 
lies perform their duties. We ask, then, that 
if there is to be a redirecting of financial re- 
sources at the national level, every decision 
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in that process keep in mind the difficulties 
moderate, low and no income families face 
in raising children. Let health, housing, edu- 
cation and the family's ability to be present 
to young children become the priorities of 
the 90s. The 90s should become the decade 
of the family. 

Perhaps a concrete suggestion would help 
indicate the direction we would like Con- 
gress to take in addressing the needs of fam- 
ilies. For low and moderate income working 
families, we propose a dramatic increase in 
the personal exemption for children, thus 
reducing a family's overall tax burden. The 
present amount for the personal exemption 
for children is $2,000. We would propose a 
sliding scale for the personal exemption for 
dependents; an increase to $6,000 for our na- 
tion's lowest income families, with the 
figure decreasing gradually to the level of 
$2,000 for those families able to adequately 
provide for their children's needs. 

Families with no income should be provid- 
ed with employment opportunities made 
possible through tax incentives given to 
stimulate economic activity in local commu- 
nities or welfare programs that promote dig- 
nity and the will to enter the work force 
when employment is available. 

Families with young children that choose 
to have one spouse at home should be able 
to make ends meet with one income. Per- 
haps a special withholding allowance could 
be given to families that have a full time 
presence of one spouse in the home. 

Please consider ideas such as these, and 
others that will be proposed over the next 
few weeks, that attempt to give families and 
individuals the ability to provide for them- 
selves within the economic and social struc- 
tures we have created. We can build a work- 
able economy and conditions that make pro- 
viding for family and self a realizable goal. 

Thank you for allowing me the opportuni- 
ty to share my thoughts with you. 


A PEACE DIVIDEND WITH NO 
DOLLAR OR RUBLE PRICE TAG 


HON. TONY P. HALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, ! would like 
to share with my colleagues an article | wrote 
which offers some additional views to the 
debate over the peace dividend. | believe it is 
important to recognize the noncash benefits 
that this peace dividend could offer us. | am 
submitting the recent oped piece which was 
published in the Los Angeles Times on Janu- 
ary 31, 1990. 

The article follows: 

A “Peace DIVIDEND" WrrH No DOLLAR OR 

RUBLE PRICE TAG 
(By Tony Hall) 

(Third World: An agreement between the 
superpowers to allow safe passage of food 
and medicine through battle lines would 
cost nothing but could save millions of 
lives.) 

It would be a mistake to think of the 
"peace dividend" only in terms of ledger 
lines and cash flow. There is more to a 
peace dividend than cold currency. The very 
absence of an atmosphere of flammable ten- 
sion is itself a dividend that could be put to 
use now, and in doing so we would save 
more than money. Without costing our 
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Treasury a dime, the superpowers could 
spend a dividend of cooperation on the 
Third World and save lives. 


In the Horn of Africa, for example, the 
situation in Ethiopia has reached a near- 
crisis stage. Current estimates place almost 
5 million people at immediate risk of 
famine. Like the crises of 1984 and 1987, the 
direct cause of the problem is drought and 
crop failures, exacerbated by seemingly end- 
less war and civil strife. Unlike the 1984 epi- 
sode, this time relief arrived before the 
famine, yet it hasn't been delivered to all 
the people in need. 


The missing element is an agreement be- 
tween government forces and Eritrean sepa- 
ratists to establish corridors of safe pas- 
sage" through which food and medical sup- 
plies could be safely delivered across the 
battle lines, directly to the population at 
risk. 

The rebel armies in Eritrea and Tigre 
province have shown a willingness to agree 
to safe passage; the only holdout is the gov- 
ernment of President Mengistu Haile 
Mariam. With aid unable to reach the 
people, they will soon begin to leave their 
homes in search of food and safety, leaving 
no one to plant next year's crops. These mi- 
grations are already beginning. Soon televi- 
sion will again bring us the horrifying spec- 
tacle of children dying, and the nation of 
Ethiopia will again become synonymous 
with famine. 


The United States has pressed the Ethio- 
pian government to agree to corridors of 
safe passage, the Soviet Union has not. We 
don't have as much influence over Mengistu 
as the Soviets, largely because they contin- 
ue to deliver weapons to Ethiopia. The Sovi- 
ets have agreed to halt the arms shipments 
by the end of next year, but there is much 
more they could do. 

A non-cash peace dividend of cooperation 
could save hundreds of thousands of lives 
now. In the new spirit of cooperation, why 
not a joint public statement by Secretary of 
State James A. Baker III and his Soviet 
counterpart, Foreign Minister Eduard A. 
Shevardnadze, stressing the importance of 
relief corridors, and promising vigorous dip- 
lomatic efforts by both countries to secure 
them? 


We could choose to continue foreign 
policy as usual, and hundreds of thousands 
of people would die unnecessarily over the 
next six months in a sad, distant list of 
places: Angola, Ethiopia, Sudan, Somalia, 
Afghanistan, 

Or we could decide that this is where our 
peace dividend could be spent, at no cost to 
either government in dollars or rubles. 
President Bush and Soviet President Mik- 
hail Gorbachev could endorse the Bellagio 
Declaration, a call made recently by a pres- 
tigious group of development experts to 
eliminate deaths due to famine among the 
15 million to 35 million people at risk" in 
the Third World. Both the United States 
and the Soviet Union could pledge to use 
diplomatic efforts to assist and expedite the 
work of private relief organizations fighting 
famine and disease in the Third World. As 
simple as that sounds, it would be a tremen- 
dous step forward and would literally save 
lives. 

Until now, the superpowers have exacer- 
bated the problems of developing countries 
by treating them primarily as surrogate 
battle fields for competing ideologies. Now, 
a new reality is within reach; many lives 
could be spared if Americans and Soviets 
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quickly agreed to cooperate in multinational 
efforts to end famine deaths. It is ultimate- 
ly in neither nation's interests to allow 
needless Third World suffering to continue. 

Events in Eastern Europe and relations 
between the superpowers have been moving 
faster than our ability to shape them. In 
this, the warmest winter of the Cold War, 
we have the chance to get ahead of history 
with respect to nations below the Equator 
not to react to events as opposing forces, 
but to join together as a humanitarian force 
to prevent unnecessary suffering and death. 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE HARRY 
PERKINS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. SMITH of lowa. Mr. Speaker, as we 
consider the value of public service performed 
by various categories of officials in our Feder- 
al-State-local system, | think it is appropriate 
and perhaps overdue to focus on the contribu- 
tion of State court judges to our self-governing 
society. Too often fair, competent, and consci- 
entious judges are paid far less than they 
could have earned as a practicing lawyer and 
are underappreciated by the society they 
serve so well. Yet a good judge, although 
comparatively unsung in terms of public praise 
makes an enormous difference—not only to 
the quality of justice but to the quality of 
living—for all of us. 


On February 15, a premier example of this 
kind of judge is retiring as State district court 
judge in Polk County, IA, after 25 years of dis- 
tinguished service on the bench. | have known 
Judge Harry Perkins since law school days as 
a student, a young lawyer, as the chief pros- 
ecutor of Polk County—county attorney—and 
as a judge. In my opinion, he epitomizes that 
quality we associate with our best judges—the 
judicial temperament. He knows and is deeply 
committed to the law, is fair to a fault, reason- 
able, compassionate, and without bias or the 
least tendency toward self-aggrandizement. 


Harry Perkins was born in Des Moines in 
1923, is a graduate of East Des Moines High 
School, served in the Army in World War ll, 
attended Drake University, and was awarded 
his degree from the Drake Law School in 
1950. After 5 years in private practice fol- 
lowed by service as county attorney, he was 
appointed as State district county judge by 
Governor Hughes in 1965. 


As prosecuting attorney and as judge, Harry 
Perkins has combined firmness and fairness. 
He is respected by his fellow members of the 
legal profession and by the public as well. He 
has never sought headlines but he has been a 
just and wise judge—one whose integrity and 
fidelity to the public good has made this a 
stronger and better nation. 
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THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES PAY 
COMPARABILITY ACT OF 1990 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing the Federal Employees Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1990. 

For the last 12 years, Federal employees 
have received pay adjustments which were 
less than those recommended by the Presi- 
dent's pay agent. Last August, the President's 
pay agent reported an average pay gap of 
28.62 percent. Because of this gap, Federal 
agencies are having increasingly serious prob- 
lems recruiting and retaining qualified individ- 
uals. I'm sure that my colleagues have all 
heard from Federal agencies that cannot hire 
lawyers, accountants, scientists, engineers, 
law enforcement officers, and scores of other 
types of employees. 

The General Accounting Office has reported 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service that chemists working for the Federal 
Government are as much as 50 percent 
behind private sector chemists. Government 
accountants find themselves 46 percent 
behind. Engineers are in a similar position. 
Many senior scientists have left the National 
Institutes of Health for private sector salaries 
ranging from 50 to 300 percent higher than 
their Federal Government pay. 

In an attempt to cope with these problems, 
Federal agencies have resorted to special pay 
rate authority. This authority was originally en- 
acted to provide higher pay for those occupa- 
tions where comparability increases proved in- 
sufficient to recruit and retain qualified em- 
ployees. In fiscal year 1984, 28,000 Federal 
employees were covered by special pay rates. 
By the end of fiscal year 1988, 152,000 Fed- 
eral employees were covered. 

Expanded use of the special pay rate au- 
thority is further evidence that the Federal pay 
system is not working. 

The Federal Employees Pay Comparability 
Act of 1990 is designed to make the Federal 
Government a competitive employer again. 
First, my bill would provide annual pay adjust- 
ments for all white-collar Federal employees 
equal to the Employment Cost Index [ECI]. 
The ECI is a quarterly measure of the cost of 
labor in the private sector and is computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics [BLS]. 

In addition, my bill would authorize BLS to 
conduct locality pay surveys for six broad cat- 
egories of jobs, including: clerical, technical, 
professional, administrative, law enforcement, 
firefighters, and health care. Those categories 
where Federal pay lags behind private sector 
pay by more than 1 percent will receive an ad- 
justment. 

The boundaries for the geographic areas 
that BLS will survey will be drawn by the Fed- 
eral Salary Council established by the bill. The 
members of the Council would include: the Di- 
rectors of the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment and Office of Management and Budget, 
the Secretary of Labor, and three other mem- 
bers appointed by the President. There will be 
six representatives of employee organizations 
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on the Council. The Chairperson of the Coun- 
cil will be selected by the members. 

The locality surveys performed by BLS will 
be done every 3 years so that one-third of the 
white-collar work force will be surveyed in any 
1 year. In addition, the locality adjustments will 
be phased in over 3 years. 

The bill also increases the circumstances 
under which an agency may request special 
pay rates. The broader circumstances would 
include: higher pay rates in the non-Federal 
sector for similar jobs; higher pay rates at 
other Federal agencies; undesirable working 
conditions including exposure to toxic sub- 
stances or other occupational hazards, and 
any other circumstances which the President 
or his designee may identify. The bill also 
eliminates the requirement that employees be 
hired at step one of a grade for positions 
below GS-11. 

The bill would also allow the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget to desig- 
nate up to 400 positions Government-wide as 
"critical." Those positions could be paid up to 
the rate for Executive Level |—Cabinet level. 

The bill also creates a new pay system for 
administrative law judges and members of 
boards of contract appeals. These employees 
will have three pay levels set by Presidential 
Executive order within a range. The maximum 
rate will be Executive Level IV and the mini- 
mum rate would be GS-16, step 1. 

Mr. Speaker, reforming the Federal pay 
system has a cost, but | ask my colleagues to 
bear in mind that it represents the cost of 
fixing 12 years of neglect. 

Ultimately, the quality of the Federal work 
force determines the quality of service re- 
ceived by our constituents. | ask my col- 
leagues to join with me in reforming the Fed- 
eral pay system. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
ANTARCTIC PROTECTION AND 
CONSERVATION ACT OF 1990 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation that will clearly distinguish 
the United States as the primary environmen- 
tal leader among the Antarctic Treaty nations. 
This legislation will provide further protection 
to the Antarctic environment; prevent the ex- 
ploration and exploitation of Antarctic mineral 
resources by U.S. citizens; and urges other 
nations to join the United States in negotiating 
a new agreement to provide permanent envi- 
ronmental protection for Antarctica. 

Despite Antarctica's service climate, the 
continent contains a unique and important va- 
riety of plants and animals. Primitive soils pro- 
vide nutrients to 700 species of spares vege- 
tation that serves as food for over 200 spe- 
cies of invertebrates and other simple terres- 
trial organisms. In contrast to the land, Ant- 
arctic marine life is much more abundant due 
to the nutrient-rich waters. Krill, a small shrimp- 
like organism, congregate in large swarms 
facilitating the feeding of 50 species of birds, 
6 seal species, and several species of whales 
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and squid. While the Antarctic Ocean can also 
support large populations of seals and sea- 
birds, many of the birds including five species 
of penguins, three species of petrels, and two 
seal species use the land for breeding pur- 
poses. Several species only occur in Antarcti- 
ca. 
Time magazine, in a recent cover story that 
| will submit for the RECORD, summarizes the 
abuses man is inflicting on the Antarctic conti- 
nent. These include oilspills, dumping of un- 
treated sewage off the coasts, buring garbage 
in open pits, and disturbing native wildlife 
during visits by tourists, just to name a few. 
The United States should not be contributing 
to this degradation in an area that we value 
so highly for its pristine environment. Many of 
our key scientific investigations depend on the 
uniqueness and quality of the Antarctic envi- 
ronment. Yet we, and other nations, are con- 
tributing to the lowering of environmental qual- 
ity by many of our actions. 

Existing treaties and agreements are not ca- 
pable, in the final analysis, of providing com- 
plete protection for the Antarctic environment. 
Mineral exploration by all nations should be 
permanently banned. We ought to require all 
Federal Government-sponsored action to be 
subject to environmental regulation. We 
should regulate the environmental impacts 
from tourism and commercial fishing. These 
principles, incorporated in this bill, are neces- 
sary to preserve and conserve the fragile eco- 
system of Antarctica. Our unilateral protection 
of this last frontier on Earth can provide the 
framework for international cooperation 
among all Antarctic Treaty parties to univer- 
sally and permanently protect this irreplace- 
able resource. 

Now is the time to say that this continent 
Should be preserved for future generations to 
continue the cooperative research that has 
defined the purpose of Antarctica for the last 
30. years. | believe this bill will establish the 
United States as the leader in the protection 
of the Antarctic environment. 

Mr. Speaker, today we have a rare opportu- 
nity to leave a lasting legacy to future genera- 
tions, to preserve a continent, pristine and 
intact. Let's not forgo this opportunity. Let's 
take the lead in the world to preserve this 
unique ecosystem. 

| have included a section-by-section sum- 
mary of the bill and | urge all Members to join 
me and Chairman JONES as cosponsors to 
this legislation. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 

Section 1. Short title: Antarctic Protection 
and Conservation Act of 1990. 

Section 2. Findings and statement of pur- 


pose. 

Section 3. Definitions: The terms defined 
in this section include Antarctica; person; 
Under Secretary; mineral resources; Antarc- 
tic mineral resources activity; prospecting; 
exploration; and development. 

Section 4. Prohibition on Antarctic miner- 
al resource activity: Prohibits any person 
from engaging in or financing prospecting, 
exploration or development of minerals. 

Section 5. Regulation of tourist expedi- 
tions: Establishes regulations on the activity 
of tourists, qualifications of tour guides, 
Jour vessel safety standards, and training re- 
quirements for vessel officers and crew. The 
regulations would cover such items as foot 
traffic in fragile areas, dumping of plastics 
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and garbage, and minimum observation dis- 
tances for viewing wildlife. Interference in 
specially protected areas and unique scien- 
tific areas and the taking of souvenirs would 
be prohibited. 

Section 6. Environmental impact assess- 
ment of United States activities in Antarcti- 
ca: Requires United States agencies or 
others receiving funds from the Federal 
Government to comply with the National 
Environmental Policy Act. 

Section 7. Commercial fishing: Requires 
development of fishery management plans 
to conserve marine resources before fishing 
can be undertaken by U.S. fishermen. 

Section 8. International agreement: Di- 
rects the Secretary of State to enter into ne- 
gotiations with other Antarctic Treaty par- 
ties to ban mineral resource activities and 
permanently conserve and protect the Ant- 
arctic environment. 

Section 9. Civil penalties: Provides for the 
assessment of penalties, hearings, review, 
and relationship to penalties under other 
laws. 

Section 10. Criminal penalties: Provides 
for fines under title 18 United States Code 
or imprisonment for up to one year or both. 

Section 11. Authorization of appropria- 
tions: Authorizes such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of the act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 1990 
CONGRESS-BUNDESTAG STAFF 
EXCHANGE 


HON. RALPH REGULA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, since 1983 the 
United States Congress and the West German 
Parliament, the Bundestag, have conducted 
an annual exchange program in which staff 
members from both countries observe and 
learn about the workings of each other’s politi- 
cal constitutions first hand and convey the 
views of Members from both sides on issues 
faced by both countries. The exchange also 
provides an opportunity for the development 
of professional relationships which will be 
beneficial to both countries over the long 
term. 

This exchange program is one of several 
sponsored by both public and private institu- 
tions in the United States and West Germany 
to foster better understanding of the institu- 
tions and policies of both countries. 

This year, eight congressional staff mem- 
bers will visit Germany April 21 to May 6. They 
will spend about 10 days in Bonn attending 
meetings conducted by members of the Bun- 
destag, Bundestag staffers, and representa- 
tives of political business, labor, academic, 
and media institutions. They will spend a 
weekend in the district of a Bundestag 
member. The program will conclude with a 
visit to Berlin during which the delegates will 
meet with representatives of the West Berlin 
Government and United States Government 
representatives in both West and East Berlin. 

A comparable delegation of Bundestag 
staffers will come to the United States in late 
June for a 3-week period. They will attend 
similar meetings here in Washington and will 
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visit the districts of Members of Congress 
over the Fourth of July recess. 

The program is truly a two-way street; ac- 
cordingly, participants should be experienced 
Hill staffers so that they can contribute to the 
success of the exchange on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The Bundestag sends senior staffers 
to the United States and a number of high 
ranking members of the Bundestag take the 
time to meet with our staffers. The United 
States has tried to reciprocate. 

Therefore, participants should have a de- 
monstrable interest in, if now some direct re- 
sponsibility for, political, security, trade, or en- 
vironmental issues as they relate to Europe in 
general and Germany in particular. In addition, 
U.S. participants will be expected to help plan 
and execute the program for the Bundestag 
staffers when they visit the United States. 
Among the contributions participants should 
expect to make the planning, the conducting 
topical meetings for the Bundestag staffers, 
and hosting one or two of the staffers in their 
Member's district over the Fourth of July. 

Applications for participation in the United 
States delegation will be reviewed initially by 
the Congressional Staff Group on German- 
American Affairs; final selection of the delega- 
tion will be made by the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

Senators and Representatives who would 
like a member of their staff to apply for partici- 
pation in this year's program should direct 
them to submit a resume and cover letter in 
which they state why they believe that they 
are qualified and giving some assurance of 
their ability to participate during the time 
stated to Connie Jones, Office of Congress- 
man Ralph Regula, 2207 Rayburn, by Thurs- 
day, March 1. 


RECIPROCAL CALL BILLING 
ARRANGEMENTS 


HON. BEN ERDREICH 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing legislation to simplify the billing pro- 
cedure in situations where physicians offer the 
courtesy of cross-covering for one another's 
patients on a reciprocal basis. This legislation 
will allow doctors to continue the longstanding 
professional courtesy of covering for their col- 
leagues when they cannot be on duty and will 
allow patients to continue to receive uninter- 
rupted care. 

My legislation would eliminate the Health 
Care Financing Administration's dictum requir- 
ing a covering physician to bill in his own 
name and Medicare provider number for any 
services performed. This reassignment prohi- 
bition even includes those services provided 
when a physician covers for a colleague who 
belongs to the same incorporated group prac- 
tice. Likewise, under this directive a physician 
who sees a patient on a referral basis only 
once will be forced to process the paperwork 
to bill this individual as well as file the Medi- 
care claim. 

Enforcement of the current HCFA regulation 
would increase administrative expenses of 
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both accounting staffs and Medicare carriers 
by requiring more employee time to deal with 
the new volume of paperwork. We all know 
that such an increase in expenses will ulti- 
mately be passed on to the taxpayers in the 
form of higher health care costs. | have long 
held that we must push for the highest quality 
care possible at the lowest feasible cost. | be- 
lieve that this HCFA directive is both awkward 
and unnecessarily expensive. 

In addition to streamlining office procedures 
for physicians, my legislation will have the 
added benefit of allowing patients to continue 
to receive one bill and file one claim. This pro- 
posal would eliminate the potential for confu- 
sion caused when patients are forced to deci- 
pher the different billing systems and fee 
Structures of other physicians. Further, this 
legislation would remove HCFA's added ob- 
stacle to referral services which, in the case 
of seriously ill or elderly patients, could prove 
life threatening. 

This legislation will preserve the courtesy 
service of cross-covering among physicians 
and will eliminate the imprudent and unneces- 
sary HCFA directive which, if strictly enforced, 
will only serve to augment the bureaucratic 
nightmare which afflicts our Nation's health- 
care system. | therefore urge my colleagues 
to support this legislation. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE 
CLOSED-CAPTIONED TELEVI- 
SION IN PUBLIC FACILITIES 
ACT OF 1990 


HON. MARILYN LLOYD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, today it is a 
great pleasure for me to introduce the Close- 
Captioned Television in Public Facilities Act of 
1990. My bill is designed to increase opportu- 
nities for access to the crucial information 
available via television for the very large deaf 
and hearing-impaired segment of our Nation's 
population. 

First, | would like to mention that it was 2 
years ago this month, in February 1988, that 
the Commission on the Education of the Deaf 
reported to the President and to Congress on 
the great promise of closed-captioned televi- 
sion. At that time we were advised that the 
most rapid progress for persons who are deaf 
and hearing-impaired could be made by ex- 
ploiting a technology that has been with us for 
some time—closed captioning—the appear- 
ance on screen of what is being said. This im- 
portant technology is available and ! believe it 
is high time that Congress mandate its use. 

Before | describe how my bill will improve 
access to closed-captioned television, ! would 
like to explain why this legislation is important. 
For 37 million citizens in the United States 
that suffer hearing impairment, and the 14 mil- 
lion persons with sufficient enough hearing im- 
pairment to deny them access to television, 
the Commission's report held out hope. A 
hope that finally they would be able to benefit 
from a wide range of information that those of 
us who hear take for granted. Please under- 
stand that we are talking about more than en- 
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tertainment. Television is a critical source of 
communication, providing world news, infor- 
mation of local events, and serving an impor- 
tant educational role. 

Unless television broadcasts are encoded 
for closed captions and decoding devices are 
available, deaf and hearing-impaired individ- 
uals are unable to receive even the most 
urgent advisory messages about emergencies 
and catastrophes. For example, | am advised 
that during the recent major earthquake in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, it was several days 
before closed-captioned newscasts were 
broadcast. | can only imagine the panic that 
must have been felt by hearing impaired indi- 
viduals in the devastated area who were 
unable to determine where they should go for 
food, shelter, medical, and other services. In- 
formation of fire warnings, gas leakages, 
transportation, and safe drinking water was 
unavailable to members of the deaf communi- 
ty during this emergency. 

The loss of communication due to impaired 
hearing is a particularly important issue to 
older adults in our society. Nearly 38 percent 
of older Americans suffer from some loss of 
hearing and could potentially benefit from 
closed-captioning technology. Approximately 1 
in 4 persons between the age of 65 and 74 
has a hearing impairment. This is twice the 
rate of individuals age 45 to 64. Moreover, in 
the age bracket 75 and older, 4 out of 10 per- 
sons have hearing loss. 

As a member of the Select Committee on 
Aging for the past 16 years, and now as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Housing and 
Consumer Interests, | was interested to learn 
of the significant relationship between hearing 
loss and quality of life for aging persons. Pro- 
fessionals in the aging network tell us that for 
many older persons, hearing loss begins a 
cycle of frustration, exhaustion, and depres- 
sion. In fact, researchers have recently linked 
hearing impairment to dementia in older 
adults. Technology to improve communication 
for these individuals—like closed-captioned 
television—becomes even more important in 
light of this information. 

Until the development of closed-captioned 
TV, less than 20 years ago, deaf and severely 
hearing-impaired persons had no access to 
the information that is routinely available via 
television to those of us who hear. Even 
today, hearing-impaired Americans generally 
have access to the benefits of television only 
when they are at home using an electronic 
decoder they have purchased for their person- 
al television sets. 

| would like to describe this technology very 
briefly. The device necessary to decode televi- 
sion broadcast weighs less than 4 pounds, is 
smaller than a cable TV box, and costs be- 
tween $160 and $200. Hospitals, hotels, and 
other places with an inhouse televison cable 
system can provide closed-captioning services 
for the hearing-impaired people by providing a 
decoder for each TV set or through head-end 
decoding. Head-end decoding is usually more 
economical. A commercial system that feeds 
up to 1,000 sets can be purchased for 
$1,800-$2,500. 

Mr. Speaker, the Closed-Captioned Televi- 
sion in Public Facilities Act of 1990 targets 
badly needed assistance to the most vulnera- 
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ble of all deaf and hearing-impaired persons 
as well as those who can gain the most from 
this technology. First, my bill would require 
that closed-captioned television be available 
to deaf and hearing-impaired residents of fed- 
erally funded nursing homes and hospitals. In 
addition, elementary, secondary, and college 
students in schools that receive Federal finan- 
cial assistance would have access to closed- 
captioned television. 

Second, a provision of my bill addresses the 
accessibility to closed-captioned television in 
places of public accommodation. Under this 
bill, the Federal Government will not finance 
any conferences that are held in a facility that 
does not make closed-captioning services 
available to their guests upon request. It is my 
hope that this measure will encourage hotels 
to make this a standard service to their hear- 
ing-impaired guests. 

Third, my bill requires that federally funded 
or produced public service announcements be 
closed-captioned. Public service announce- 
ments provide vital information on issues of 
national scope; from AIDS to the IRS. The 
Federal Government has supported the Na- 
tional Captioning Institute in order to promote 
greater availability of closed-captioned pro- 
gramming. In light of this commitment, it 
seems to be inconsistent for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to not closed-caption its own public 
service announcements and thereby deny 
hearing-impaired individuals the opportunity to 
obtain often crucial information. 

| understand that the one time cost of 
closed captioning a public service ad is be- 
tween $235 and $340 for a 60 second spot. 
Given the importance of these announce- 
ments and the large number of Americans 
that could benefit from closed captioning, ! 
believe this modest investment would be well 
worth the money. 

The Closed-Captioned Television in Public 
Facilities Act of 1990 will greatly improve 
access to information provided through televi- 
son for a significant portion of our population. 
In addition to improving access to the hearing- 
impaired, my bill would provide benefits to 
large segments of the nondeaf population as 
well. For example, closed-captioned television 
is helpful in learning the English language. 
This benefits children, adults with poor literacy 

skills, and those individuals learning English 
as a second language. 

In addition, | believe this legislation will stim- 
ulate the development and marketing of a 
new television set with "built-in" decoder 
modules. Technology is currently under devel- 
opment that would enable closed-captioning 
circuitry to be built into new televisions, and 
may be available at a modest cost by the end 
ot 1991. Current estimates are that this re- 
markable new technology can be manufac- 
tured for as low as $5 for inclusion in all new 
sets. As these new sets become available, 
separate decoder units would no longer be re- 
quired. 

| have endorsed the concept of "built-in" 
decoder modules for all new TV's and will co- 
sponsor legislation to be introduced by my 
colleague Representative MAJOR OWENS, the 
Television Decoder Circuitry Act of 1990, to 
provide equal access to the vital information 
available via TV. Mr. Owens, and Senator 
HARKIN who introduced the companion bill, 
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are to be commended for their innovative and 
forward thinking proposal that will go a long 
way toward making closed-captioned program- 
ming more readily available. 

As confident as | am that the Owens/Harkin 
legislation will vastly improve access to close- 
captioned television in coming years, | do not 
believe hearing-impaired persons in nursing 
homes, hospitals, schools, and universities 
should have to wait to enjoy equal access to 
the television airwaves. Until then we must uti- 
lize today's state of the art technology. 

This legislation will do one other thing. By 
increasing the number of persons watching 
closed-captioned television broadcasts, it will 
indirectly encourage producers and networks 
to produce more hours of closed-captioned 
programming. | am happy to say that all of the 
current prime time schedule is finally being 
broadcast with close-captioning signals, as 
are most major sporting events. However, to 
encourage future expansions of close-cap- 
tioned broadcast we must broaden the use of 
closed-captioned television. 

This legislation was introduced last session 
by Representative Florio, the former chairman 
of the House Select Committee on Aging's 
Subcommittee on Housing and Consumer In- 
terests, which ! now Chair. It is endorsed by 
key organizations representing the deaf and 
the hearing-impaired, and the disabled, includ- 
ing: the National Association for the Deaf, the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, the American Society for Deaf Children, 
the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, the American Deafness and Rehabilita- 
tion Association, the American Academy of 
Otolaryngology, Head and Neck Surgery, the 
Deafness Research Foundation, the Confer- 
ence of Educational Administrators Serving 
the Deaf, Telecommunication for the Deaf, 
Inc., the National Captioning Institute, the Na- 
tional Head Injury Foundation, the National 
Center for Law and the Deaf, and the Ameri- 
can Speech-Language-Hearing Assocation. 

Mr. Speaker, the "Closed-Captioned Televi- 
sion in Public Facilities Act of 1990" will pro- 
vide for greater availability of closed-captioned 
television to those who would benefit most 
from this cost-effective technology. | urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting this legis- 
lation which will help to bring deaf and hear- 
ing-impaired persons more completely into 
the mainstream of American life and improve 
literacy for both children and adults. 


HOSPITAL “DUMPING” 
HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, | am today intro- 
ducing legislation to strengthen current Medi- 
care law which protect all hospital patients 
from improper transfer for economic reasons, 
often referred to as "dumping." My bill in- 
cludes important provisions not included in re- 
cently enacted amendments to the current 
antidumping statute. 

My amendments, originally proposed in H.R. 
821, the Medicare Hospital Patient Protection 
Amendments of 1989, impose a strict stand- 
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ard of liability on hospitals and physicians in 
antidumping cases. The amendments also 
make clear that hospitals are responsible for 
the actions of physicians on staff at the hospi- 
tal. 

Adoption of these amendments would 
assure that no hospital or physician responsi- 
ble for callously dumping an indigent person 
could hide behind ignorance as a defense 
against imposition of a penalty. 

Patient dumping is a disgracefully common 
practice, It is simply not acceptable to kick 
desperately ill people from one hospital to an- 
other because they cannot pay the bill. 

| believe that a strict standard of liability is 
appropriate in cases of dumping. A tough 
standard is justified because hospitals and 
doctors have a place of special trust in our 
society. There is no excuse for ever dumping 
an unstable patient. 

Dumping of indigent patients is not an ab- 
stract issue which we can safely ignore. Un- 
fortunately, it happens far too often. One of 
the first cases under the new law involved the 
death of one of my constituents, William 
Trumball, age 27, of Castro Valley, CA, who 
died after being denied tests and treatment at 
an East Bay hospital due to lack of health in- 
surance. Preventing cases like his is the 
reason for this legislation. 

In 1986 the Congress adopted legislation 
which requires all Medicare-participating hos- 
pitals to provide necessary medical examina- 
tions and treatment to stabilize individuals with 
emergency conditions and women in active 
labor. After the patient is stabilized, the hospi- 
tal may provide for appropriate transfer to an- 
other facility. 

In 1989, this legislation was strengthened 
again in the recently enacted reconciliation 
legislation based upon amendments | au- 
thored. 

Patient dumping is but a symptom of a 
much larger problem. Thirty-seven million 
Americans are without health insurance. Low- 
income sick people are finding it increasingly 
difficult to get needed health care and the 
burden of caring for them is falling on fewer 
and fewer hospitals. Hospitals are providing 
over $8 billion per year in uncompensated 
care. 
| am sympathetic to the problems hospitals 
and physicians face in caring for the indigent. 
However, my sympathy for the problem does 
not, in my view, relieve hospitals and doctors 
of their responsibility to care for emergency 
patients. 

A summary of my bill follows: 


SUMMARY 


I. Enforcement of anti-dumping provi- 
sions: 

a. Hospital Liability: Clarifies hospital li- 
ability by deleting the requirement that 
hospitals "knowingly and willfully, or negli- 
gently" violate the law in order for the Sec- 
retary to remove a hospital from the Medi- 
care program; 

b. Deletes the requirement that hospitals 
"knowingly" violate the law in order for a 
civil monetary penalty to be imposed; 

c. Clarifies that hospitals are liable for the 
actions of physicians as agents of the hospi- 
tals. 

d. Physician Liability: Clarifies physician 
liability by deleting requirements that viola- 
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tions be "knowingly" or "knowingly, willful- 
ly, or negligently” committed. 

II. Technical Corrections: 

&. Makes technical corrections to the 
OBRA '89 anti-dumptng provisions. 

III. Effective Date: 

180 days after the date of enactment, 
except that the technical corrections shall 
be effective as if included within OBRA '89. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. ROBERT L. 
BAY 


HON. MARCY KAPTUR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1990 


Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, it is an honor to 
pay tribute to an incredible person from my 
district, considered by many to be a modern 
day saint. On February 17, Dr. Robert L. Bay 
will earn one of Delta, Ohio's highest honors 
when he is named “1990 Citizen of the Year" 
by the Delta Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Bay 
has given and continues to give everything he 
possibly can to others, asking for nothing in 
return. For 45 years, Dr. Bay has resided in 
Delta, nobly serving the people of his rural 
community and caring for its livestock. He has 
earned more respect from the people in his 
community in the last 45 years than most 
people could earn in two lifetimes. 

Robert Ledman Bay earned a bachelor of 
science in agriculture and a doctorate in vet- 
erinary medicine from the Ohio State Universi- 
ty, graduating in 1944. Soon after graduation, 
Dr. Bay and his wife, Rosemary, moved to 
Delta, OH. | doubt if the community knew at 
the time how lucky it was to have Dr. Bay as 
Delta's newest citizen. 

For 26 years, Dr. Bay singularly served 
Eastern Fulton and Western Lucas Counties. 
"Doc", as the people in his community call 
him, stayed on call 24 hours a day to meet 
the needs of this agricultural Ohio community. 
During these years, his devotion to veterinary 
medicine helped him to: stop the spread of tu- 
berculosis in cattle; immunize chickens 
against Newcastle disease; protect pigs 
against hog cholera; and through the use of 
pioneer technologies, help animals to produce 
offspring. Truly, his love of animals marks him 
as a special human being. 

His devotion to the people in his community 
gives him the vision to assess his communi- 
ty's needs. His acts have made Delta a better 
place to live. He understood the financial 
needs of his community when he joined the 
trustee board of the People's Bank of Delta, 
where he has provided loans for the farmers 
and the citizens of the village. He became 
president of the People's Bank and was in- 
strumental in merging the institution with 
Banc-Ohio, in order to provide more financial 
stability to Delta. During his 45 years in Delta, 
he unselfishly cared for the neglected by feed- 
ing the hungry, housing and clothing the 
homeless, purchasing gifts for children at 
Christmas time, who otherwise would have 
gone without, offering his assistance by insu- 
lating homes, and serving as a driver to those 
without transportation. His understanding of 
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the needs of the sick and ailing members of 
Delta is underscored by his purchase of the 
Delta Clinic when its future was in doubt, thus 
jeopardizing necessary medical and dental 
care for his neighbors in Delta. By forming the 
Delta Performing Arts Association, Dr. Bay 
also brought culture to his rural community. It 
would be impossible to recount exactly how 
many people he has helped in his informal, 
generous, and caring ways. I'm sure he has in 
some way touched at least once, the lives of 
each and every person in Delta, OH. His serv- 
ice to the people of his community is truly 
commendable. 

Dr. Bay also has a strong commitment to 
education. Educating the young people of our 
Society is a task that should not be taken 
lightly. Dr. Robert L. Bay certainly hasn't. He 
served many children by teaching Sunday 
School, being a member of the Delta Public 
School Board, serving as its president in 
1966. Doc helped to consolidate the school 
systems to provide a better system of educa- 
lion. He cares a great deal about the young 
people in his community. At home, Dr. and 
Mrs. Bay were bringing up three lovely chil- 
dren of their own. William, John, and Martha 
Ann have been with the same re- 
spected values that their parents hold dear to 
their hearts. 

Dr. Bay's passion for spiritually enlightening 
others has made him a central figure in 
Delta's United Methodist Church. Born the 
son of a Presbyterian minister, he has contin- 
ued to help others through religion. He served 
as an elder for the Presbyterian Church of 
Delta. Doc also recruited ministers to serve 
his parish and was instrumental in planning 
and building the Delta Methodist Church and 
is currently the pastor parish chairman. His 
Christian ethics are obvious to anyone who 
interacts with him. He is a man who lives by 
the words of God, "Do unto others as you 
would have done unto you.” 

As a former member of the Delta Village 
Council, a member of the Elks, president of 
the Fulton County Senior Center, member of 
the Farmers & Merchants Bank Board, 
member of Four County Mental Health Board, 
member of Ohio Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, and of the Delta Chamber of Commerce, 
Dr. Bay has earned his community's recogni- 
tion and respect. 

| have only begun to touch on the accom- 
plishments of Dr. Robert L. Bay. His dedica- 
tion to his career, devotion to his community, 
commitment to education, and passion for reli- 
through rural Ohio. Dr. Bay is a man for all 
seasons. If he had a nickle for every person 
he has helped, he would certainly be a 
wealthy man. His perseverance and selfless- 
ness in serving his neighbors has made him a 
legend in his own time. If there were more 
people like Doc in the world, there would cer- 
tainly be less suffering, war, and unhappiness. 
It gives me great pleasure to share with my 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
the life of a man Delta knows, loves, and re- 
spects so highly, Dr. Robert L. Bay, 1990 Citi- 
zen of the Year. 
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THE 1989 QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 
HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, | rise at this 
time to share with my colleagues the results 
of my annual questionnaire which represents 
the views of the voters of Pennsylvania's Sixth 
Congressional District. Through such a high 
level of response, they have shown their inter- 
est in expressing their opinions on many of 
the crucial matters that face this 101st Con- 
gress. | encourage my colleagues to take the 
views of my constituents into consideration as 
we deliberate and vote on those issues follow- 
ing. The tabulated results are: 


1989 QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


Q) Do you support a constitutional 
amendment banning flag burning? 

(a) yes—66.5 percent. 

(b) no—33.5 percent. 

(2) Would you support legislation to 
reduce acid rain and improve the environ- 
ment even though it may result in increases 
in your utility rates? 

(a) yes—79.4 percent. 

(b) no- 20.6 percent. 

(3) Legislation making child care more ac- 
cessible and affordable is currently being 
considered by Congress. Which of the fol- 
lowing would you favor? 

(a) Federal funding for child care services 
meeting federal standards—10.5 percent. 

(b) Tax credits to assist families with child 
care costs—36.8 percent. 

(c) No federal involvement—let states run 
their own programs—17.4 percent. 

(d) Do not favor any legislation but would 
prefer to let families and church groups pro- 
vide care—35.3 percent. 

(4) Do you favor the use of our military in 
fighting the war on drugs provided mission 
readiness is not jeopardized? 

(a) yes—71.8 percent. 

(b) no—28.2 percent. 

(a) Under current law, the military is 
somewhat restricted from engaging in civi- 
lan law enforcement, thus limiting their in- 
volvement in drug interdiction. Do you 
think the President and Congress should 
seek to amend current law to allow the mili- 
tary greater participation in civilian law en- 
forcement, therefore gaining their help in 
the war on drugs? 

(a) yes—63.6 percent. 

(b) no—36.4 percent. 

(5) Would you support a national policy to 
promote recycling and use of products com- 
patible with nature even if it initially re- 
quires additional expenditures by business, 
consumers, and local government? 

(a) yes—88.8 percent. 

(b) no—11.2 percent. 

(6) As a result of our past commitment to 
the space program, many advances in medi- 
cine, technology, and communications, to 
name but a few, were made. By maintaining 
a similiar visionary outlook as that which 
we had in the 1960's and 70's and engaging 
in the task of exploration beyond our 
planet, many feel we stand to make even 
greater strides in terms and societal ad- 
vancement. However, budget constraints 
have more recently limited our space pro- 
gram. Do you favor increased spending for 
our national space program? 
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(a) yes—44.6 percent. 

(b) no—55.4 percent. 

(7) Which do you feel is the most critical 
problem today? 

(a) Environment—17 percent. 

(b) Drugs—28.5 percent. 

(c) Budget Deficit—15.5 percent. 

(d) Trade Deficit —3.6 percent. 

(e) AIDS—4.8 percent. 

(f) Homelessness—4.1 percent. 

(g) Crime—9.7 percent. 

(h) Quality of Education—9.1 percent. 

(D Declining U.S. Competiveness—6.2 per- 
cent. 

(D Other—1.5 percent. 

(8) In light of the recent aggressions 
against pro-democracy demonstrators in 
China, should the United States impose 
stiffer economic sanctions on China? 

(a) yes—51.6 percent. 

(b) no—48.4 percent. 

(9) Some people feel that military adver- 
saries like the Soviet Union pose the great- 
est danger to the United States because 
they threaten our military security. Others 
argue that economic competitors like Japan 
represent a greater danger because they 
threaten American jobs and economic secu- 
rity. Who do you feel represents the great- 
est threat to our national security? 

(a) Military adversaries—16 percent. 

(b) Economic competitors—54.5 percent. 

(c) About the same— 20.2 percent. 

(d) Undecided—9.4 percent. 

(10) Do you feel that the death sentence 
should be mandatory for those found guilty 
of engaging in spy activities/espionage 
against the United States? 

(a) yes—69.8 percent. 

(b) no—30.2 percent. 


LEGISLATION TO RELIEVE 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALERS 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce legislation which will relieve certain 
importers, wholesalers, and users of industrial 
fasteners of countervailing duties that were 
4nfairly and erroneously assessed against 
them. 

This matter arises out of mistakes made by 
the U.S. Customs Service in 1979, 1980, and 
1981, around the time when responsibility for 
the administration of the countervailing duty 
laws was transferred from the Treasury De- 
partment to the Department of Commerce. 
The U.S. Customs Service assessed counter- 
vailing duties prematurely on entries that sub- 
sequently were determined not to be subject 
to such duties. 

In June 1979, the Treasury Department 
published a final countervailing duty determi- 
nation concerning certain fasteners from 
Japan (Treasury Decision 79-158). The Treas- 
ury determination provided for the suspension 
of liquidation of entries of the affected fasten- 
ers, and for the deposit of estimated counter- 
vailing duties at the rates of 4.0 and 4.2 ad 
valorem. Under the scheme of the countervail- 
ing duty law, contained in the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, a final affirmative counter- 
vailing duty determination does not lead im- 
mediately to the assessment of duties. In- 
stead, estimated duties are required to be de- 
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posited until the administering agency—Treas- 
ury prior to 1980, Commerce since that time— 
has conducted an administrative review to de- 
termine the actual degree of subsidization of 
the entries during specified periods of time. 
Thus, pending such an administrative review 
and ascertainment of the actual duty rate, 
Customs is required to suspend the liquidation 
of entries of the affected merchandise. 

In this case, importers, wholesalers and 
users made entries of these fasteners cov- 
ered under Treasury Decision 79-158 be- 
tween June 4, 1979 and December 31, 1981. 
The injured parties deposited estimated coun- 
tervailing duties of approximately $1,266,000. 
Instead of suspending liquidation and waiting 
for Commerce to conduct an administrative 
review to ascertain the amount of countervail- 
ing duties actually payable, the Customs Serv- 
ice immediately liquidated these entries—at 
the estimated duty rates of 4.0 and 4.2 per- 
cent ad valorem. The injured parties, mean- 
while, did not realize that this had occurred as 
they did not expect that their entries would be 
liquidated until after Commerce had performed 
its administrative review. 

When Commerce issued its final results of 
the 1979, 1980, and 1981 administrative re- 
views, it found, with one exception, that no 
countervailing duties were payable for entries 
in these years. The exception arose in the 
1979 review, in which Commerce found that 
countervailing duties of 0.37 percent ad valo- 
rem were due with respect to entries in 2 of 
the 17 tariff items covered by the countervail- 
ing duty order. With respect to these entries, 
for which deposits of 4.2 percent ad valorem 
had been required, the injured parties are 
simply seeking a refund of the difference be- 
tween the amount at which the entries were 
liquidated and the amount actually due—i.e. 
4.2 percent minus 0.37 percent. Had Customs 
not already liquidated the petitioner's entries, 
the petitioners would have had the full amount 
of the deposits for estimated countervailing 
duties refunded to them. 

The injured parties have now spent nearly 7 
years seeking to have Customs’ errors in 
1979 though 1981 undone, and they have ex- 
hausted all avenues of administrative and judi- 
cial relief available to them. In August 1983, in 
response to requests made in 1982 to correct 
the clerical error it had made in assessing 
countervailing duties on certain 1980 entries, 
the Customs Service issued a ruling holding 
that liquidations of entries of industrial fasten- 
ers prior to the issuance of the administrative 
review results were valid. This same ruling, 
however, acknowledged a mistake of fact or 
inadvertence" with respect to the liquidation 
of the suspended entries, and stated that re- 
liquidation would be permitted if “timely-filed 
relief" was requested—i.e. within the period of 
time provided for protest or requests for re- 
liquidation under 19 U.S.C. sections 1514 and 
1520(c). Subsequently, Customs denied the 
parties' requests on the basis that they had 
been made out of time. The injured parties 
protested these denials, and these protests 
were again denied. 

The injured parties challenged the Customs 
Service ruling in the Court of International 
Trade, and in the court of appeals for the 
Federal circuit, and finally petitioned the Su- 
preme Court for certiori, all to no avail. The 
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lower courts ruled against the injured parties 
on a technicality, finding that the injured par- 
ties had not raised their objections with Cus- 
toms within the one year period provided for 
by statute for bringing to Customs’ attention 
“a clerical error, mistake of fact, or other inad- 
vertence." The injured parties took the posi- 
tion that this 1-year period for correcting 
errors should not have been tolled when Cus- 
toms inadvertently liquidated the entries, be- 
cause these liquidations were in-and-of-them- 
selves unauthorized acts. This position was 
consistent with the void liquidation doctrine 
which had been enunciated by the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals in 1968. 

The errors made by Customs require cor- 
rection; foreclosing recovery by the injured 
parties would represent a great injustice. 
Throughout the administrative and judicial 
review process, it has been undisputed that 
the injured parties entries should not have 
been liquidated when they were, and that they 
should not have been assessed countervailing 
duties. In addition, the circumstances under 
which Customs liquidated these entries ex- 
plain why the injured parties were not able to 
bring this matter to Customs’ attention within 
the one year period provided for by statute. A 
number of the parties did not have actual 
notice that liquidations had occurred, Howev- 
er, all the injured parties were charged with 
“constructive notice" because such notices 
were posted in the customhouse. While such 
"constructive notice" may be adequate in 
other instances where an importer is expect- 
ing that Customs will liquidate its entries, that 
it not the case in this situation. Given the op- 
eration of the countervailing duty law, which 
states that duties are not actually assessed 
until there has been an administrative review, 
the injured parties quite reasonably did not 
expect that Customs would err and premature- 
ly liquidate their entries. 

Mr. Speaker, for all these reasons, it is only 
fair that this bill be enacted. This legislation 
provides for the reliquidation of the injured 
parties' entries, and for the refund of all coun- 
tervailing duties paid on those entries with in- 
terest according to law. It is, quite simply, the 
only equitable manner of resolving this unfor- 
tunate matter. 


TERRORISM AND PEACE 
HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
commend the following editorial from yester- 
day's Los Angeles Times to my colleagues— 
and especially its theses that: First, terrorists 
are attempting to scuttle the Mideast peace 
process; and second, the civilized world 
cannot allow them to succeed. 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Feb. 6, 1990] 
TERRORIST WAR ON DIPLOMACY 

The terrorists who coldbloodedly attacked 
an Egyptian tour bus filled with Israeli va- 
cationers appear to have achieved a meas- 
ure of what they wanted, at least for now. 

High Israeli, Egyptian and Palestinian of- 
ficials all agree that the brutal assault, 
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which killed at least 10 and wounded 18, was 
intended to sabotage any movement toward 
international talks about the future of Pal- 
estinians living under Israeli control. At a 
minimum the outrage has forced postpone- 
ment of further steps in this direction. The 
task facing responsible leaders now is to 
make sure that a profound human tragedy 
isn't allowed to become a permanent politi- 
cal setback. 

In Israel, Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir's Likud Party has delayed a crucial cen- 
tral committee meeting that had been called 
for Wednesday to consider his policy regard- 
ing talks with U.S. and Egyptian officials 
about West Bank elections. In terms of 
peace prospects, that's just as well. Shamir 
has never softened his assertion that Israel 
has a right to sovereignty over the West 
Bank. That hasn't spared him from attack 
by Trade and Industry Minister Ariel 
Sharon and other right-wingers who bitter- 
ly oppose any possible concessions on the 
West Bank's political future. Better for 
Shamir to make his case to his party after 
the mood of sorrow and anger has had a 
chance to subside. 

The Egyptian government seems genuine- 
ly shocked by what occurred on a highway 
30 miles east of Cairo. Israel on its part 
seems satisfied with Egypt's efforts to iden- 
tify and arrest those responsible. This was 
the fifth attack on Israelis in Egypt since 
the two countries made peace in 1979, and it 
was the worst. Clearly, Egypt must provide 
greater security for visiting and resident Is- 
raelis. Just as plainly, all sides must recog- 
nize that there will always be fanatics who 
are dedicated to making war on the inno- 
cent to keep tensions and fears high. Wise 
and courageous leaders will refuse to coop- 
erate in handing these terrorists the politi- 
cal victories they crave. 


BLACK HISTORY MONTH SA- 
LUTES: CHARLES HAMILTON 
HOUSTON, WILLIAM HENRY 
HASTIE, CONSTANCE BAKER 
MOTLEY, AND PATRICIA ROB- 
ERTS HARRIS 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, as we know, 
February is Black History Month. Africans first 
stepped on American soil in 1619. In those 
371 years, the history of black Americans has 
been marred by slavery, injustice, and racism. 

However, in the face of these overwhelming 
obstacles black Americans have survived and 
often prospered. These people of strength 
and courage excelled in fields as varied as 
law, medicine, science, journalism, business, 
the arts, and religion. It is in recognition of the 
struggle and achievements of these incredible 
people that | present to you portraits of men 
and women who used their legal talents not 
for personal enrichment or self-aggrandize- 
ment, but for the liberation of black Americans 
from the stranglehold of de jure segregation. 
These black American legal giants may not be 
well-known figures, but they contributed sub- 
stantially to the history of our country. 

| do this in the hope that the knowlege of 
their struggle and ultimate triumph will inspire 
yet another generation to work to overcome 
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any obstacle which may be encountered on 
the long and arduous road to freedom. As Dr. 
Martin Luther King said in his last speech. 
know that we as a people will get to the prom- 
ised land someday." 

These portraits are taken from the Encyclo- 
pedia of Black America, edited by W. Augus- 
tus Low and Virgil A. Clift. | commend these 
gentlemen on their enlightening work. 

CHARLES HAMILTON HOUSTON 


Charles Hamilton Houston was born in 
Washington, D.C. in 1895. At the age of 19, 
Houston received his B.A. degree and a Phi 
Beta Kappa Key from Amherst College. 

After two years of teaching at Howard 
University and two years in the military 
service, Houston entered Harvard Law 
School. He received an LL. B. degree in 1922 
and a D.J.S. degree in 1923. 

In 1924, he formed a lifelong law partner- 
ship with his father under the firm of Hous- 
ton and Houston. At the same time, he 
began his career in legal education. After 
five years as a legal instructor, he was ele- 
vated to associate professor and to vice-dean 
of the School of Law, concurrent positions 
he held until 1935. In addition from 1933 to 
1935, Houston served as a member of the 
Board of Education of the District of Co- 
lumbia. In 1944, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman to the President's 
Committee on Fair Employment Practices. 
From 1935 to 1940, he served as special 
counsel of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
at its national headquarters in New York 
City. Although Houston served on innumer- 
able national organizations, much of his 
greatest distinction came as counsel for the 
NAACP. He spearheaded the strategy that 
led to the successful attack on the “separate 
but equal" legal doctrine, which had been 
the underpinning for the American system 
of racial segregation. 

Houston was posthumously awarded the 
Spingarn Medal by the NAACP in 1951. 


WiLLIAM HENRY HASTIE 


William Henry Hastie was born in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee in 1904. He received his B.A. 
degree from Amherst College (1925), an 
LL.B. degree from Harvard University 
(1930) and an S.J.D. degree from Harvard 
University (1933). 

He joined the faculty at Howard Universi- 
ty. While teaching, Hastie was admitted to 
the District of Columbia bar and joined the 
firm of Houston and Houston. During that 
period, he was also brought into President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal adminis- 
tration and served as assistant solicitor in 
the U.S. Department of Interior from 1933 
to 1937, despite southern objections to his 
connections with the NAACP. In 1937 
Hastie was appointed by President Roose- 
velt as judge of the U.S. District Court for 
the Virgin Islands. With this appointment, 
he became the first African American to be 
appointed to the federal bench. 

Hastie returned to Howard University in 
1939 as a Professor of Law and Dean of the 
School of Law, taking a leave of absence 
from 1940 to 1943 to serve as a civilian aide 
to Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson. In 
protest over the continued segregation prac- 
ticed by the U.S. Army, he left his position 
and returned to Howard University. He re- 
mained at Howard until he was appointed 
Governor of the Virgin Islands by President 
Harry S. Truman. In 1949, President 
Truman appointed him judge of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. Hastie re- 
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mained in this position until his retirement 
in 1971. 


CoNsTANCE BAKER MOTLEY 


Constance Baker Motley was born in New 
Haven, Connecticut in 1921. She received a 
B.A. degree from New York University in 
1943 and her LL.B. degree from Columbia 
University in 1946. Even before her gradua- 
tion from law school, she joined the Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People (NAACP) Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Inc., and remained with 
the Fund as a litigator until 1965. From 
1961 to 1964, she argued ten major civil 
rights cases before the United States Su- 
preme Court. She won nine of the cases. 

In 1964, Motley was elected to the New 
York State Senate. With her election, she 
became the first Black American woman to 
sit in the senate. In 1965, the New York City 
Council elected her Manhattan Borough 
President. A year later, she was appointed 
to the federal judiciary by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. Today, she serves as a 
Federal Judge in the Southern District of 
New York. 


PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS 


Patricia Roberts Harris was born in 1924 
in Mantoon, Illinois. She completed her un- 
dergraduate studies in 1945, graduating 
summa cum laude from Howard University. 
She received her J.D. degree with honors 
from George Washington University in 
1960. 

After spending a year working for the U.S. 
Department of Justice, she served as Associ- 
ate Dean of Howard University and lecturer 
in law from 1961 to 1963. In 1963, Harris 
became Professor of Law at Howard Univer- 
sity. From 1965 to 1967 she served as United 
States Ambassador to Luxembourg. In 1969 
she was made Dean of the Howard Universi- 
ty School of Law. 

Following her deanship, she joined a 
Washington, D.C. law firm as a partner. By 
this time her educational recognition had 
expanded to include several degrees from in- 
stitutions throughout the country. During 
her career, Harris was active on numerous 
committees and commissions dedicated to 
the fight for civil rights. 

A politically active person as well, she was 
a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1964, a presidential elector from 
the District of Columbia in 1964, Chair of 
the credentials committee in 1972, and a 
member-at-large of the Democratic National 
Committee in 1973. In 1977, President 
Jimmy Carter appointed her to his cabinet 
as Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, making her the first Black woman to 
serve as a cabinet Secretary. 


HICKORY HILLS ELEMENTARY 
HON. GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, Hickory Hills El- 
ementary School in Marietta, GA, will cele- 
brate its 30th anniversary next week. This 
school is well-known in the seventh congres- 
sional district and the State of Georgia for its 
quality faculty and staff and its commitment to 
excellence in education. This year's “Marietta 
Teacher of the Year," Ms. Donna Milton, 
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teaches at Hickory Hills. Hickory Hills School 
is an important part of our community, and it 
holds particular significance for me. Both of 
my children attended Hickory Hills; my wife, 
Lillian, is a former teacher and P.T.A. presi- 
dent at Hickory Hills, and | briefly served as 
president of the Hickory Hills P.T.A. until my 
election to this body. So | am particularly ap- 
preciative of this great school and the impact 
it has had on our community throughout its 
30-year existence. | am sure | speak for the 
teachers, faculty, parents, and students, when 
| express my wish for another 30 years of ex- 
cellence at Hickory Hills. 

| ask that the following article from the Feb- 
ruary 2, 1990, Marietta Daily Journal be in- 
cluded in the RECORD. 

Hickory HILLS ELEMENTARY PLANS 30TH 

ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
(By Martha Collins) 


"Remember when" will be the key words 
at Hickory Hills Elementary School in Mari- 
etta, Feb. 12-16 as the students, PTA, teach- 
ers, alumni and former teachers celebrate 
the school's 30th anniversary. 

The week will begin with the students' 
decorating the doors, many with old snap- 
shots, newspaper articles and graffiti, to 
make the entire school a scene of nostalgia. 
The display case will hold even more memo- 
rabilia from the past. 

All students will be given "birthday but- 
tons" featuring a picture of a dragon (the 
school mascot) blowing out candles on a 
birthday cake. The buttons were made by 
the PTA for the children to wear all week as 
a part of the celebration. 

Tuesday, Feb. 13, will be “Backwards 
Day,” said Beth Drew, co-chairman of pub- 
licity for the event. “The children will walk 
backwards, wear sweaters backwards—even 
the meals will be reversed," she said. Sack 
lunches will be provided early and room 
mothers will provide breakfast at the end of 
the day. 

Wednesday, Valentine’s Day, is a day for 
parties in the classrooms, so special celebra- 
tions are not being planned, she said. 

Former teachers, alumni, parents, and 
anyone interested in the school are invited 
to attend a formal reception in the cafetor- 
ium from 10 a.m. to noon, Thursday, Feb. 
15, said Nancy Hunter, co-chairman of the 
event. 

“We sent out 300 invitations, but many 
people were missed. This is our invitation to 
them,” she said. 

"We want as many people as can to attend 
since we have 30 years of teachers coming 
back to be honored at the reception.” 

In addition, the library will be dedicated 
to Jane Riley at 11 a.m. “We want to honor 
her for her 15 years as principal of Hickory 
Hills," said Ms. Drew. “She retired last year. 
She was the principal the longest length of 
time (longer than any other principal." 

To wind up the week, Friday, Feb. 16, will 
be Green and White Day, with everyone 
wearing the school colors. At 2 p.m. the stu- 
dents will go to the cafetorium for the 
birthday party. Room mothers will provide 
party hats. 

The entertainment for this party will be 
teachers-parents follies, headed by second 
grade teacher Joyce Hopkins. This skit will 
reflect on the past 30 years. The afternoon 
of celebration will end with a birthday cake. 
The students will have cake provided by the 
room mothers in the classrooms. 

The week of fun for the students will in- 
clude the parents as well as the students 
Friday night at a Sock Hop, complete with a 
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disc jockey, Doug "Big Daddy" Williams. 
From 7:30 to 10 p.m., the school will take on 
the motif of a soda shop with decorations by 
Nancy Cox, a graphic designer and mother 
of a Hickory Hills fifth grader, Julie. 

"She is making a huge 3-D jukebox with 
the effect of a real jukebox, and a disc 
jockey box," said Ms. Hunter. At one end of 
the room will be a "soda fountain" with 
pizza and Coke for sale. 

Special decorations and displays from the 
past will again be the order of the day. Ev- 
eryone is encouraged to pull out their 
poodle skirts, saddle shoes, letter sweaters, 
and clothes reminiscent of the past 30 years 
for this occasion. 

"Our principal, Laura Lester, conceived 
the whole idea for this week of celebration," 
said Ms. Drew. "Last fall, she approached 
me about doing this." 

Ginger Autry is co-chairman of the event 
with Ms. Hunter. Committee chairmen in- 
clude publicity, Ms. Drew and Martha Lee 
Brumby; buttons, Cindy Ryals and Cindy 
Buchanan; food, Meredith Dykes and 
Wardin Bassler; decorations, Nancy Cox; in- 
vitations, Cathy Colquitt and Anna Tucker; 
sock hop tickets, Cathy Case; and skit, 
Joyce Hopkins. 


H.R. 3906—THE ENERGY AND EN- 


VIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
ACT OF 1990 
HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
last week | joined Congressman DuRBIN and 
14 of my colleagues in introducing H.R. 3906, 
the Energy and Environmental Protection Act 
of 1990, that would help to develop and 
expand the use of ethanol, given it's impor- 
tance to our domestic economy and as a 
clean-burning fuel alternative for the future. 

It is imperative that we continue the Federal 
ethanol support initiatives that were first ap- 
proved by the Congress over a decade ago. 
The combination of air quality problems and 
our growing reliance on imported petroleum- 
based fuels forces us to look toward clean- 
burning fuel alternatives, such as ethanol, with 
renewed vigor as a strategy to address these 
problems. Congress cannot afford to ignore 
the health and economic risks associated with 
our country's detrimental reliance on imported 
oil. 

In addition, the Congress is expected to 
pass new clean air legislation that will most 
likely include requirements to use alternative 
fuels in our Nation's cities that cannot meet 
the clean air standards. In light of this commit- 
ment by the Congress and the administration 
to expand the use of alternative fuels, the in- 
centives that are currently in place that make 
ethanol a viable product are necessary to 
ensure it's continued availability to meet the 
anticipated new clean air requirements. 

According to the EPA, over 100 cities in the 
United States are presently out of compliance 
with current air quality standards. This reflects 
an increase of 37 more areas over the previ- 
ous year that fail to comply with the Clean Air 
Act. 

| believe that the development of alternative 
fuels should be part of the solution to bring 
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these cities into compliance. Alternative motor 
fuel consumption reduces the amount of toxic 
emissions polluting our environment. For ex- 
ample, ethanol fuel use emits up to 25 per- 
cent less carbon monoxide when substituted 
for other petroleum-based motor fuels. 

Of equal significance, using alternative fuels 
such as ethanol has a second desired effect 
of providing an alternative use of farm com- 
modities and strengthening farm prices. These 
motor fuel alternatives not only release fewer 
harmful particulates into our environment, but 
their utilization has a favorable impact on our 
farm economy and helps us to reduce our reli- 
ance on imported oil. Further, the current eth- 
anol program is cost effective; the money 
saved through reduced farm program expendi- 
tures exceeds the costs in reduced tax reve- 
nues necessary for funding the ethanol en- 
hancement programs. An administration task 
force report in 1987 estimated that for every 
$0.60 in tax credits expended for ethanol! de- 
velopment and production, farm program 
costs would be reduced between $0.59 to 
$1.37. 

That's why we've introduced H.R. 3906, the 
Energy and Environmental Protection Act of 
1990. This legislation would extend and clarify 
those Federal tax incentives necessary to 
expand the use of clean-burning, ethanol- 
based fuels. These fuels will emit fewer dan- 
gerous chemicals into the atmosphere and 
therefore will help us to clean up our cities, 
reduce acid rain, and contribute to the check 
on global warming. 

Ethanol's contribution to our important na- 
tional energy and health policy goals will be 
maintained under this bill. 

Let me briefly summarize the main provi- 
sions of the bill: 

PROVISIONS OF THE ENERGY AND ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL PROTECTION ACT or 1990 (H.R, 3906) 
Extends the excise tax exemption and the 

blender's tax credit for alcohol fuels to the 

year 2002. 

Further clarifies that the blender's tax 
credit includes Ethyl Tertiary Butyl Ether 
(ETBE). 

Also extends the ethanol import tariff to 
the year 2002. ` 

Requires a 3.1 oxygen content for all 
motor fuels sold in carbon monoxide non-at- 
tainment areas. 

Directs the EPA to report to Congress on 
the environmental impact of certain aro- 
matic compounds in conventional fuels and 
to address the benefits of replacing these 
compounds with ethanol or ETBE. 

Congress established an ethanol program in 
1979 that has worked well to date. Collective- 
ly, the Federal ethanol support efforts—includ- 
ing the current excise tax exemption and cred- 
its, and the tariff provisions and CBI initia- 
tive—have been critical in making ethanol- 
based fuels competitive in the motor fuel mar- 
ketplace. 

In light of very disturbing evidence that 
we've been increasing our consumption of im- 
ported conventional motor fuels that contrib- 
ute to our air quality problem, | think it's time 
to send a clear signal to our ethanol produc- 
ers and blenders—that we recognize ethanol- 
based motor fuel as an important clean-burn- 
ing fuel alternative and will ensure its availabil- 
ity in the future. Moreover, it seems to me that 
we must mandate the use of clean-burning 
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fuels including ethanol, at least in those 
carbon monoxide and ozone non-attainment 
cities that continue to endanger the lives of 
their residents. 

| urge my colleagues to cosponsor H.R. 
3906, legislation that will help us to clean up 
our cities. An important step toward solving 
the problems associated with conventional 
fuel use are our efforts to extend the Federal 
incentives that enhance the development and 
use of ethanol as a motor fuel alternative. 
With your support, we can assure that clean- 
burning, ethanol-based fuels remain a viable 
weapon for combating our increasing environ- 
mental and economic problems. 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, today | 
am introducing the Architectural Works Copy- 
right Protection Act of 1990, a bill that 
amends the Copyright Act to protect works of 
architecture by creating a new category of 
copyright subject matter. | would expect my 
subcommittee—the Subcommittee on Courts, 
Intellectual Property, and the Administration of 
Justice—to hold hearings on this measure in 
the near future. 

On March 1, 1989, the United States ad- 
hered to the Berne Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Literary and Artistic Works, the world’s 
oldest and most prestigious multilateral copy- 
right treaty. Adherence has brought us imme- 
diate benefits by establishing new copyright 
relations with 26 countries, and by giving us 
greater participation in shaping future revi- 
sions to international intellectual property law. 

The objective of the Berne Convention Im- 
plementation Act, which was the work product 
of my subcommittee, was simple: to permit 
adherence by making only those changes in 
U.S. law absolutely required to meet our treaty 
obligations. This approach, so-called minimal- 
ism, was not adopted out of a desire to sneak 
into the convention, but, rather, out of a con- 
viction that. when legislating in the area of 
copyright—an area that deeply affects Ameri- 
cans' enjoyment of books, films, television 
programming, music, and the visual arts, to 
say nothing of our reliance on copyrighted 
computer software—we must proceed with 
great caution in order to avoid upsetting the 
existing balance of interests among creators, 
distributors, and consumers. 

One of the requirements of the Berne Con- 
vention is protection for works of architec- 
ture—the constructed design of three-dimen- 
sional structures. This protection is entirely 
separate from that granted to architectural 
plans, drawings, and models. My original 
Berne implementation bill therefore included 
express protection for works of architecture, 
limited by exemptions and restrictions on rem- 
edies necessary to protect the public interest, 
as well as the interests of the real estate and 
architectural communities. 

During our initial deliberations on Berne ad- 
herence, the issue of protection for works of 
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architecture failed to draw much response. 
Then, near the end of the hearing process, 
two respected copyright scholars—Prof. Paul 
Goldstein, Stanford Law School, and Barbara 
Ringer, Esq., former Register of Copyrights— 
testified that creation of a separate statutory 
provision for works of architecture may not be 
required under the minimalist approach. This 
conclusion was based on certain language in 
the Judiciary Committee's report accompany- 
ing the Copyright Revision Act of 1976. 

Relying on this testimony, the provisions on 
works of architecture were deleted from the 
implementation bill. The experts recommend- 
ed, however, and | agreed, that further study 
of the issue be undertaken. Consequently, on 
April 27, 1988, | sent a letter to the Register 
of Copyrights, Ralph Oman, requesting the 
Copyright Office to conduct a full review of 
the subject, and to report the results of that 
review to me, including any recommendations 
for amending the Copyright Act. 

In order to gain information for the study, 
the Copyright Office published a notice of in- 
quiry in the Federal Register, soliciting com- 
ments from all affected parties on a compre- 
hensive list of questions. Eleven replies were 
received. Respondents included the Frank 
Lloyd Wright Foundation, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, individual architects and en- 
gineers, and law firms representing architects, 
contractors, and builders. 

On June 19, 1989, Ralph Oman delivered 
his 226-page report to me. In reading the doc- 
ument, | was surprised to learn that the study 
had generated sharp conflict within the Copy- 
right Office. In his preface to the report, Mr. 
Oman noted: "| know. of no other issue to 
arise in the Copyright Office that has engen- 
dered such deep and bitterly fought profes- 
sional disagreements." Ralph Oman added, 
though, that the dispute had "less to do with 
attitudes about the Chrysler Building than 
toward designs of Chrysler cars." The dis- 
agreement in the Copyright Office revolved 
around whether existing law provides protec- 
tion for at least some works of architecture, a 
disagreement | also found surprising, in light 
of the Copyright Office's apparent agreement 
with the views of the two aforementioned 
copyright experts that the 1976 House Judici- 
ary report formed a basis for Berne compli- 
ance. In any event, on two critical points, all 
Copyright Office experts agreed: the Berne 
Convention requires protection for works of 
architecture, and U.S. law should be amended 
to expressly so provide. 

Treaty obligations are solemn undertakings, 
not be taken lightly. In light of the apparent 
uncertainty regarding the protection of works 
of architecture under existing U.S. law, | am 
introducing today the Architectural Works 
Copyright Protection Act of 1990, designed to 
place U.S. law unequivocally in compliance 
with our Berne obligations. Fully in keeping 
with the minimalist approach, this bill makes 
only those changes necessary for compliance, 
and it does so in straightforward language, 
free for entanglement in the controversy over 
design protection and useful articles. | am 
pleased to note that the Copyright Office en- 
thusiastically supports the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this is important legislation be- 
cause of the central role works of architecture 
play in our daily lives, not only as forms of 
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shelter and as investments, but also as works 
of art. Architecture is an art form that per- 
forms a very public, social purpose. As Win- 
ston Churchill once remarked: We shape our 
buildings and our buildings shape us." We 
rarely appreciate works of architecture alone, 
but instead typically view them in conjuction 
with other structures and the environment at 
large, where, at their best, they serve to ex- 
press the goals and aspirations of the entire 
community. Frank Lloyd Wright, a proud son 
of my home State of Wisconsin, and indeed of 
my congressional district, aptly observed: 
“Buildings will always remain the most valua- 
ble aspect in a people's environment, the one 
most capable of cultural reaction.” 

The truth of this observation is borne out 
every day in this very building, which serves 
as a strong symbol of our country's dedication 
to democracy. The sheer number of visitors to 
the Capitol speaks eloquently to the success 
of that symbol. Indeed, the important relation- 
ship between democracy and architecture was 
well understood by our Founding Fathers. The 
design of the Capitol was strongly influenced 
by Thomas Jefferson, whose love of architec- 
ture is well known and visible today in his own 
works of architecture at Monticello and at the 
University of Virginia. It is less well known that 
Jefferson submitted an anonymous entry for 
the competition to build the White House. His 
design was highly regarded, and even though 
he lost to James Hoban, Jefferson as Presi- 
dent made a number of changes to the build- 
ing, assisted by Benjamin Henry Latrobe, an 
architect whose work we now gather in. 

Other countries, of course, have rich archi- 
tectural heritages. Paris is almost synonymous 
with Notre Dame, the Eiffel Tower, and for 
lovers of high-technology architecture, the 
Pompidou Centre. Sometimes cities come to 
be identified principally through their land- 
marks. who can think of Sydney, Australia, 
without envisaging Jorn Utzon's beautiful 
Sydney Opera House, a work whose soaring 
features were transplanted and adapted by 
Eero Saarinen in the TWA terminal at JFK Air- 
port, and again, closer to home, at Dulles Air- 
port. 

The surrealistic architecture of the Antonio 
Gaudi in Spain clearly reveals architecture's 
poetic nature, a point made by renowned critic 
Ada Louise Huxtable, who wrote that archi- 
tects can make "poetry out of visual devises, 
as a writer uses literary or aural devices. As 
words become symbols, so do objects; the ar- 
chitectural world is an endless source of sym- 
bols with unique ramifications in time and 
space.” 

Mr. Speaker, the point of this all too brief 
review of the creative nature of architecture is 
to give some indication of the subject matter 
of this legislation. My bill, in keeping with the 
Berne Convention, is intended to cover an ar- 
chitect's artistic expression. It does not en- 
compass methods of construction, or purely 
functional elements comprised of standard 
features, such as plain doorways, arches, win- 
dows, or roofs, nor to the Levitttowns of the 
country. 

How will we be able to distinguish between 
architectural expression and mere construc- 
tion? This distinction may prove to be a diffi- 
cult one, based on the proposition that archi- 
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tecture's artistic expression takes place in a 
functional context. Although this issue will be 
explored further during hearings, Mrs. Huxta- 
Ule provides a useful starting point: 

UT]Jechnology is not art, and form only fol- 
lows function as a starting point, or life and 
art would be much simpler than they are. 
The key to the art of architecture is the 
conviction and sensitivity with which tech- 
nology and function are interpreted aesthet- 
ically, in solutions of a practical social pur- 
pose. 

In order to determine copyrightability or the 
Scope of protection, the Copyright Office or 
the courts will assess the particular nature of 
creativity in works of architecture as present- 
ed in the particular structure at issue. 

| will now, briefly, review the provisions of 
the bill. 

Section 1: This section provides that the act 
may be cited as the "Architectural Works 
Copyright Protection Act of 1990.“ 

Section 2: Section 2 adds a new definition 
"architectural work" to the Copyright Act and 
amends another one "Berne Convention 
Work”. 

Paragraph (a) amends section 101 of title 
17 to provide a definition of the subject matter 
protected by the bill, architectural works. An 
“architectural work” is defined as "the design 
of a building or other three-dimensional struc- 
ture, as embodied in that building or struc- 
ture." This definition has two components. 

First, it states that what is protected is the 
design of a building or other three-dimensional 
structure. The term design“ is intended to 
encompass both the overall shape of a struc- 
ture as well as protectable individual ele- 
ments. There is, however, only one architec- 
tural work" per structure; separate registra- 
tions may not be sought for multiple protecta- 
ble elements in any given structure. This pro- 
vision recognizes both that creativity in archi- 
tecture frequently takes the form of a selec- 
tion, coordination, or arrangement of unpro- 
tectable individual elements into an original, 
protectable whole, and that an architect may 
incorporate new, protectable design elements 
into otherwise standard, unprotectable building 
features. In both cases, what is protected is 
only the architect's original contribution. 

Second, by requiring that the design be em- 
bodied in a building or other three-dimensional 
structure, the definition makes clear that the 
protectable subject matter is the built design, 
and not the design of the building as depicted 
in architectural plans, drawings, models, or 
elevations. These latter types of works are 
presently protected as pictorial, graphic, or 
sculptural works, and that protection is un- 
touched by this bill. 

Paragraph (b) amends the definition of 
"Berne Convention Work" in section 101 of 
title 17, to provide a point of attachment for 
national eligibility purposes. The amendment 
provides that in the case of an architectural 
work, the work is a Berne Convention Work if 
the building or structure that the architectural 
work is embodied in "is erected in a country 
adhering to the Berne Convention." This 
amendment is necessitated by United States 
membership in the Berne Union. 

Section 3: This section amends section 102 
of title 17 to provide a new category of pro- 
tected subject matter: "architectural works.“ 
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By creating a new category of protectable 
subject matter, and, therefore, by not encom- 
passing architectural works as pictorial, graph- 
ic, or sculptural works, under the bill the co- 
pyrightability of architectural works will not be 
evaluated under the separability test applica- 
ble to pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works 
embodied in useful articles. There is consider- 
able scholarly and judicial disagreement over 
how to apply the separability test, and the 
principal reason for not treating architectural 
works as pictorial, graphic, or sculptural works 
is to avoid entangling architectural works in 
this disagreement. It is not to be suggested, 
though, that in evaluating the copyrightability 
or scope of protection for an architectural 
work, the courts and the Copyright Office 
should ignore functionality. A two-step proc- 
ess is envisioned. First, an architectural work 
should be examined to determine whether 
there are original, artistic elements present, in- 
cluding overall shape. If so, a second step is 
reached to examine whether the original, artis- 
tic elements are functionally required. If the 
elements are not absolutely functionally re- 
quired, the work is protectable. The proper 
scope of protection is a different matter; func- 
tional considerations may, for example, deter- 
mine only particular design elements. In such 
a case, protection would be denied for the 
functionally determined components, but 
would be available for nonfunctionally deter- 
mined design elements. The court must be 
free to develop their own applications of these 
principles, free from the separability debate 
raging for pictorial, graphic, and sculptural 
works embodied in useful articles. 

While this amendment is straightforward 
and minimalist, the area is complicated. At the 
outset, | want to note at least two possible al- 
ternatives. These alternatives, to be discussed 
during the hearing process, will be subjected 
to full and fair debate. 

The first alternative would be to amend the 
definition of "useful article" in section 101 of 
tile 17 so that one-of-a-kind buildings and 
other three-dimensional structures that pos- 
sess a “unique artistic character” are not con- 
sidered useful articles." The purpose of this 
alternative would be to avoid, for a limited 
class of works of architecture, application of 
the difficult separability test presently required 
of pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works em- 
bodied in useful articles. The alternative ac- 
complishes this, however, by injecting into 
copyright law two concepts that Congress and 
the courts have historically rejected; namely, a 
requirement of uniqueness and a subjective 
determination of artistic character. 

The bill as now drafted accomplishes the 
same goal as this alternative, but without 
doing violence to well-established principles of 
copyright law. Nonetheless, in order to stimu- 
late debate, | am introducing this proposal as 
a separate measure. Entitled the “Unique Ar- 
chitectural Structures Copyright Act of 1990," 
the bill defines "useful article" as one having 
an intrinsic utilitarian function that is not 
merely to portray the appearance of the article 
or to convey information, except that “unique” 
Structures are not useful articles. 

A second alternative, proposed by the 
American Institute of Architects, would not 
protect architectural works as defined in my 
bill, but would instead extend existing rights in 
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architectural drawings or models to “prohibit 
the construction of a building or other three- 
dimensional structure resulting from the unau- 
thorized reproduction of such drawing or 
model.” 

Arguably, there are two difficulties with this 
proposal. First, it does not take into account 
the purpose of the bill, which is to place 
United States law in compliance with the mini- 
mum requirements of the Berne Convention. 
Based on the Copyright Office report and the 
record before the Congress in our Berne de- 
liberations, it is clear that article 2(1) of the 
Berne Convention mandates protection for the 
assembled original design of three-dimension- 
al structures. The level of protection granted 
to two-dimensional plans and drawings is an 
entirely different issue, and must therefore be 
judged outside of the minimalist approach. 

The second problem with this approach is 
that, judged outside of the minimalist ap- 
proach and on its own merits, it creates rights 
heretofore rejected by the Congress and the 
courts. Copyright in two-dimensional works 
has never included the right to prohibit the 
construction of uncopyrightable three-dimen- 
sional works depicted therein. Such protection 
must come, if at all, under the patent law. 
Moreover, the AIA's proposal could prohibit 
the construction of objects that fail both the 
patent and copyright standards for protection, 
including bridge approaches, parking garages, 
and simple tract housing, if these structures 
were build using unauthorized copies of copy- 
righted plans or drawings. We must be ex- 
traordinarily careful before granting such 
rights. | firmly believe that advocates of such 
proposals—and indeed advocates of all pro- 
posals to extend copyright protection—should 
shoulder the burden of showing first, that the 
new interest for which protection is sought fits 
harmoniously within the existing legal frame- 
work without violating basic principles or basic 
concepts; second, that the rights can be 
clearly and satisfactorily defined; third, that 
the costs of the proposal do not adversely 
affect the public or legitimate interest groups, 
nor unfairly enrich the proponents of the legis- 
lation, and, finally, that the proposal will bene- 
fit the public. 

| do not presently have sufficient informa- 
tion to weigh the proposal against this test 
and hope to explore this matter further during 
my subcommittee's hearings. 

Section 4: This section creates a new sec- 
tion 120 of title 17, United States Code, limit- 
ing the exclusive rights in architectural works. 

Subsection (a) permits the unauthorized 
"making, distributing, or public display of pic- 
tures, paintings, photographs, or other pictorial 
representations of the work, if the building or 
other three-dimensional structure in which the 
work is embodied is located in a public 
place." Similar exceptions are found in most 
Berne member countries. In order for United 
States law to be in compliance with article 
9(2) of the Berne Convention as regards com- 
mercial reproductions, an argument may be 
raised that this exception should be limited to 
instances in which the architectural work does 
not constitute the primary subject of the two- 
dimensional reproduction. 

Subsection (b) provides limitations on reme- 
dies available for infringement of architectural 
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works. Paragraph (1) states that injunctions 
will not lie against construction of an allegedly 
infringing structure if construction has sub- 
stantially begun. Paragraph (2) provides that 
under no circumstances may an infringing 
building be seized or demolished under chap- 
ter 5 of title 17. These limitations are designed 
to protect the development community from 
potentially draconian consequences. Of 
course, monetary damages under chapter 5 
are still available, and are unaffected by this 
provision. 

Subsection (c) provides limitations neces- 
sary to protect owners of buildings or other 
three-dimensional structures. Paragraph (1) 
pemits owners of buildings or other three-di- 
mensional structures embodying protected ar- 
chitectural works to make minor alternations 
to the building or structure for any purpose 
without the consent of the copyright owner of 
the architectural work. Paragraph (2) permits 
the owners of buildings or other three-dimen- 
sional structures embodying protected archi- 
tectural works to make alternations necessary 
to repair the building or structure without the 
consent of the copyright owner of the archi- 
tectural work. 

Subsection (c) is narrowly drafted to avoid 
congressional involvement in the frequently 
bitter controversies over additions and alter- 
ations to buildings for purposes of enhanced 
utility," an extremely vague concept nowhere 
found in the copyright law. Such matters might 
best be left to contract law. However, | would 
hope that more information on this issue 
would be developed during subcommittee 
hearings, especially regarding whether alter- 
ations or additions would be considered deriv- 
ative works, under some circumstances, and if 
so, whether contract law nevertheless pro- 
vides the appropriate forum for owners of 
Structures and copyright owners of architectur- 
al works to bargain over rights. 

As in so many areas of law, the Copyright 
Act frequently operates as a default mecha- 
nism, utilized principally when the parties fail 
to take into account particular issues. In the 
cases of alterations and additions, competing 
default interests are at stake. Good arguments 
can be made that owners of buildings should 
be able to alter them to suit their needs. Yet 
some alterations can destroy the integrity of 
an architect's work. Perhaps such alterations 
are encompassed with the copyright owner's 
right to make derivative works. Another way to 
protect against such alterations would be to 
provide moral rights. However, it is my under- 
Standing that those responding to the Copy- 
right Office's notice of inquiry did not believe a 
provision on moral rights was necessary. 

The final statutory change made by section 
4 is a comforming amendment to the table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 1 of title 
17 and to section 106 of title 17 to reflect new 
section 120. 

Section 5: Effective date. The bill is pro- 
spective only, governing works of architecture 
created on or after the date of enactment. 

There are other issues raised by copyright 
protection for architectural works. These 
issues are presented by the bill's minimalist 
approach. One of these issues is originality. 
By simply providing for a new category of pro- 
tected subject matter in section 102(a) of title 
17, the bill intends that the same standard of 
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originality applied by the courts to the other 
seven categories of subject matter in section 
102(a) will be applied to architectural works. 
Earlier proposals to require a higher standard 
were criticized by the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects and others. My bill takes into account 
these criticisms. This does not mean, though, 
that copyright in architectural works extends 
to methods and processes of construction, ar- 
chitectural styles, or to the idea of creating a 
rod, window, arch, or doorway in a particular 
way. The limitations currently found in section 
102(b) of title 17 will apply equally to architec- 
tural works. 

Another question raised by protection for ar- 
chitectural works is determining infringement. 
As with originality, the Copyright Act currently 
leaves such determinations up to the courts. 
The act does not out of a desire by Congress 
to shirk a difficult task, but out of a studied 
conviction that such determination can only 
be addressed in a judicial proceeding, where 
all the relevant facts can be fully evaluated. 
My bill will continue to rely on the courts to 
determine infringement questions, consistent 
with existing copyright law. 

A final issue concerns preemption of State 
laws. Section 301 of the Copyright Act con- 
tains a two-step preemption test. First, the 
subject matter must be one specified in sec- 
tion 102 or 103 of title 17. Second, the rights 
granted by the State must be equivalent to 
“any of the exclusive rights within the general 
scope of copyright as specified in section 
106." Since architectural works will be speci- 
fied in section 102 under the bill, the subject 
matter prong of the preemption test would be 
satisfied. The second prong, that of equivalent 
rights, is therefore the important one. The 
courts have done an admirable job in applying 
this prong in cases of claims of misappropria- 
tion, breach of contract, conversion, rights of 
privacy and publicity, deceptive trade prac- 
tices, and unfair competition. The courts 
should have no difficulty applying these same 
principles to architectural works. 

My concern is with State zoning and land- 
mark laws. Zoning laws are not, in my opinion, 
preempted under the bill because they do not 
concern themselves with rights granted under 
the Copyright Act. Indeed, they come into play 
before the architectural work is even created. 
Landmark laws stand on a different footing, 
though, since they place limitations on archi- 
tectural works that have been created. Since 
this bill is prospective only, the issue of pre- 
emption of State landmark laws will not arise 
until sometime well into the future, but | do 
believe it is one that should be addressed. As 
an initial matter, landmark laws could conceiv- 
ably conflict with the copyright owner's right to 
make derivative works, since the laws could 
prohibit alterations. Theoretically, such restric- 
tions would apply to the copy the building 
or other three dimensional structure—and not 
to the intangible intellectual property—the ar- 
chitectural work. However, since many archi- 
tectural works are only embodied in an origi- 
nal structure, State landmark laws could, at 
least potentially, conflict with a copyright 
owner's right to make a derivative alteration, 
especially in cases where the copyright was 
transferred to a building owner who needs 
extra space. 
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During the course of the deliberations on 
the two bills | may conclude that such alter- 
ations are not, in fact, encompassed by the 
copyright owner's right to make derivative 
works, or that State landmark laws are not 
preempted for other reasons. At this early 
stage, however, | am not prepared to rule out 
the possibility that section 301 of title 17 
should be amended to prevent preemption of 
State landmark laws. Since section 301(d) of 
title 17 states that other Federal laws are not 
preempted by the Copyright Act, the issue of 
preemption of national landmark laws is not 
presented by the bill. 

This summary, Mr. Speaker, highlights the 
areas raised by copyright protection for archi- 
tectural works. | ask my colleagues to take a 
careful look at these two important bills, and | 
invite their support and recommendations. Any 
questions may be addressed to the Subcom- 
mittee on Courts, Intellectual Property, and 
the Administration of Justice, 2137 Rayburn 
Building Washington, DC 20515, telephone 
(202) 225-3926. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
February 8, 1990, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today's RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


FEBRUARY 9 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, focusing on the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Health, the 
Office of Health Care Policy and Re- 
search, the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol, the Alcohol Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration, and 
the Health Resources and Services Ad- 
ministration. 
SD-192 
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Budget 
To resume hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1991 budget. 
SD-608 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to make permanent the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative. 
SD-215 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings to examine the future 
of NATO. 
SD-419 


Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Antonia Coello Novello, of the District 
of Columbia, to be Surgeon General of 


the Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 
SD-430 
FEBRUARY 13 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 


To hold oversight hearings to examine 
employer pension plans, focusing on li- 
ability as a result of an insurance com- 
pany defaulting on insurance obliga- 
tions. 

SD-430 


FEBRUARY 20 


9:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold joint hearings with the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs on pro- 
posed legislation to strengthen and im- 
prove U.S. agricultural programs, fo- 
cusing on Indian issues. 
SR-332 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry on proposed legislation to 
strengthen and improve U.S. agricul- 
tural programs, focusing on Indian 
issues. 
SR-332 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for conser- 
vation programs of the Department of 
Energy, and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 
SD-116 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, focusing on the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the Office of Director, 
Buildings and Facilities, the National 
Cancer Institute, the Heart, Lung, and 
Blood Institute, the National Dental 
Institute, Diabetes, Digestive, and 
Kidney, Allergy and Infectious Dis- 
eases, Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment, and Environmental Health. 
SD-138 
1:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, focusing on the National Insti- 
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tutes of Health, the Neurology Insti- 
tute, the Deafness Institute, General 
Medical Sciences, the National Eye In- 
stitute, the National Institute on 
Aging, Arthritis, Musculoskeletal and 
Skin Division of Research Resources, 
Nursing Research, Human Genome, 
and the National Library of Medicine. 


SD-138 
2:30 p.m. 


Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Credit Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion to strengthen and improve U.S. 
agricultural programs, focusing on ag- 
ricultural credit. 
SR-332 


FEBRUARY 21 
9:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
To hold hearings on the military strate- 
gy and operational requirements for 
rapid reinforcement and associated 
transportation requirements. 
SR-222 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on trade 


issues. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Education, focusing on 
the Office of the Secretary of Educa- 
tion and Special Institutions. 

SD-192 
Governmental Affairs 

To hold hearings on S. 1742, to further 
the goals of the Paperwork Reduction 
Act (P.L. 96-511), and comprehensive- 
ly strengthen agency responsibility 
and accountability of information re- 
sources management. 


SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
U.S. Customs Service, and the Federal 
Election Commission. 

SD-116 
Foreign Relations 

To hold hearings on the report on arms 
control prospects following Moscow 
and Ottawa Ministerial meetings. 


SD-419 
1:15 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Education, focusing on 
the Offices of the Assistant Secretar- 
ies of Education and the Office of the 
Inspector General. 


2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 844 and H.R. 
1484, bills to establish a National Park 
Service Review Board, S. 1360 and 
H.R. 2844, bills to provide for the pro- 
tection of certain National Park 


SD-192 


February ?, 1990 


System resources, and S. 1859, a bill to 
restructure repayment terms and con- 
ditions for loans by the Secretary of 
the Interior to the Wolf Trap Founda- 
tion for the Performing Arts for the 
reconstruction of the Filene Center in 
Wolf Trap Farm Park in Fairfax 
County, VA. 

SD-366 


FEBRUARY 22 


9:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
To resume hearings on the implications 
of changes in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe for Western security. 
SR-222 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion to strengthen and improve U.S. 
agricultural programs, focusing on 
grain quality enhancement. 
SR-332 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1400, to regulate 
interstate commerce by providing for a 
uniform product liability law. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the imple- 
mentation of the Department of Ener- 
gy’s civilian nuclear waste program. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 1742, to fur- 
ther the goals of the Paperwork Re- 
duction Act (P.L. 96-511), and compre- 
hensively strengthen agency responsi- 
bility and accountability of informa- 
tion resources management. 
SD-342 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 1543, to author- 
ize the Colonial Dames at Gunston 
Hall to establish a memorial to George 
Mason in the District of Columbia. 
SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Finance 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal years 1991 
and 1992 for the U.S. Customs Service, 
Department of the Treasury, and pro- 
posed legislation relating to the ad va- 
lorem customs merchandise processing 
fee. 
SD-215 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Robert William Houk, of Ohio, to be 
Public Printer for the Government 
Printing Office. 
SR-301 
11:00 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
on campaign finance reform. 
SR-301 
2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Admiral David E. Jeremiah, USN, to 
be Vice Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Statf. 
SR-222 


February 7, 1990 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1578, to provide 
for the creation of an independent 
Historic Preservation Agency and a 
National Center for Preservation 
Technology, and S. 1579, to amend the 
Historic Preservation Act, the Historic 
Sites Act, the Archaeological Re- 
sources Protection Act, and the Aban- 
doned Shipwreck Act, and certain re- 
lated Acts to strengthen the preserva- 
tion of our historic heritage and re- 


sources. 
SD-366 
FEBRUARY 23 
8:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on budget recommen- 
dations for veterans programs and on 
proposed legislation to reorganize the 
Veterans Health Service and Research 
Administration. 
SH-216 
10:00 a.m. 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1991 
for the Office of the U.S. Trade Rep- 


resentative, and the International 
Trade Commission. 
SD-215 
FEBRUARY 26 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 


Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve, and the 
U.S. Geological Survey. 
SD-116 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on provisions relating 
to fisheries protection and buffer 
Zones (sec. 104 (e)) and the designa- 
tion of additional wilderness areas on 
the Tongass National Forest (title III), 
of H.R. 987, the Tongass Timber 
Reform Act. 
SD-366 


FEBRUARY 27 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on hunger 
in America. 
SD-G50 


Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to consider S. 1543, to 
authorize the Colonial Dames at Gun- 
ston Hall to establish a memorial to 
George Mason in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the nomination of Robert Wil- 
liam Houk, of Ohio, to be Public Print- 
er for the Government Printing 
Office, and other pending executive, 
legislative, and administrative busi- 
ness. 
SR-301 
Small Business 
To resume hearings on the nomination 
of Kyo R. Jhin, of Maryland, to be 
Chief Counsel for Advocacy, Small 
Business Administration. 
SR-428A 
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Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to 
review legislative recommendations of 
the Disabled American Veterans. 
SH-216 
10:15 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 1655, to revise 
certain provisions of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (P.L. 92- 
225) relating to enforcement and con- 
gressional election campaign financ- 
ing. 
SR-301 
11:00 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 1727, to revise 
the Federal Election Campaign Act 
(P.L. 92-225) to provide comprehensive 
campaign finance reform, to Jessen the 
power of special economic interests, 
and to restore competition to Ameri- 
can congressional elections. 
SR-301 
2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
To resume hearings on the amended au- 
thorization request for fiscal year 1991 
for the Department of Defense and 
the five year defense plan. 
SR-253 


FEBRUARY 28 


9:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
To continue hearings on the amended 
authorization request for fiscal year 
1991 for the Department of Defense 
and the five year defense plan. 
SD-106 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 114, a bill to de- 
clare activities of manufacturers or 
distributors of soft drinks which 
induce retailers to purchase soft drink 
syrup solely from such entities to be 
unfair acts or practices for purposes of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


SR-253 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for 
ACTION, the National Council on Dis- 
ability, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, the National Me- 
diation Board, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, the Federal Mine Safety 
and Health Review Commission, the 
National Labor Relations Board, and 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms, and the Federal Law Enforce- 
ment Training Center. 

SD-116 
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Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

To hold hearings on the nominations of 

Eugene Wong, of Missouri, and Wil- 

liam D. Phillips, of California, both to 

be Associate Directors of the Office of 

Science and Technology Policy, Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

SR-232A 


Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S.J. Res. 48, propos- 
ing an amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution relative to contributions and ex- 
penditures intended to affect Congres- 
sional and Presidential elections. 


SD-628 
1:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Physician Payment Review Commis- 
sion, the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, the National Commis- 
sion on Libraries, the U.S. Institute of 
Peace, the National Commission on 
AIDS, the Prospective Payment As- 
sessment Commission, the National 
Commission to Prevent Infant Mortal- 
ity, and the Soliders and Airmens' 
Home. 

SD-192 


MARCH 1 


9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1751 and S. 1904, 
bills to safeguard the integrity of food 
shipments. 
SR-253 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
cotton industry. 
SR-332 
Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. 1655, S. 1727, 
and other related measures on cam- 
paign finance reform. 
SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review the proposed 
budget for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Transportation. 
SD-138 


2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Conservation and Forestry Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on forest- 
ry issues. 
SR-332 


MARCH 2 


10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
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cultural programs, focusing on the 
wool and honey industries. 


SR-332 
Appropriations 
Agricultural and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
Agricultural Research Service, Cooper- 
ative State Research Service, and Ex- 
tension Service. 

SD-138 


MARCH 5 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the rice 
industry. 
SR-332 


Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. 1655, S. 1727, 
and other related measures on cam- 

paign finance reform. 
SR-301 


2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Credit Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion to strengthen and improve U.S. 


agricultural programs, focusing on ag- 
ricultural credit. 
SR-332 
MARCH 6 
9:00 a.m. 


Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
review legislative recommendations of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
SH-216 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 366, a bill to 
enroll twenty individuals under the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
S. 1128, a bill for the relief of Richard 
Saunders, S. 1719, a bill to designate a 
segment of the Colorado River in the 
Westwater Canyon, Utah as a compo- 
nent of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System, S. 1738, a bill to convey 
certain Oregon and California Rail- 
road Grant Lands in Josephine 
County, Oregon to the Rouge Commu- 
nity College District, and S. 1837, a bill 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to establish a Desert Research Center. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the General Ac- 
counting Office’s report on material 
weaknesses in the Department of De- 
fense’s supply system. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
sugar industry. 
SR-332 
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Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
Food and Nutrition Service and 
Human Nutrition Information Service. 
SD-138 
10:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
Indian Gaming Commission. 
SD-116 
2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agriculture Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on crop in- 
surance. 
SR-332 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 1976, to provide 
for continued United States leadership 
in high-performance computing, focus- 
ing on the Department of Energy. 
SD-366 


MARCH 7 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
dairy industry. 
SR-332 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 


SD-406 

Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1978, to promote 
U.S. trade and technology interests by 
reorganizing the Department of Com- 
merce into a Department of Industry 


and Technology. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Departmental Offices. 

SD-116 


MARCH 8 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Conservation and Forestry Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve agricultur- 
al programs, focusing on conservation 
issues. 
SR-332 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the De- 
partment of Energy's Decision Plan re- 
lating to the opening of the Waste Iso- 
lation Pilot Plant (WIPP) in Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, and on proposed legisla- 
tion to withdraw the public lands sur- 
rounding the WIPP site. 
SD-366 


February ?, 1990 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine fraud, 
waste and abuse, focusing on agencies 
on the high risk list. 
SD-342 
Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
legislation on campaign finance. 
SR-301 
Small Business 
To hold hearings on implications of 
technology transfer on small business. 
SR-428A 
Veterans' Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider budget 
recommendations for veterans pro- 
grams and proposed legislation to reor- 
ganize the Veterans Health Service 
and Research Administration. 
SR-418 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board 
and the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion. 
SD-138 
2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
wheat industry. 
SR-332 


MARCH 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on nox- 
ious weeds, 
SR-332 


MARCH 15 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
review legislative recommendations of 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Ameri- 
can Ex-Prisoners of War, the Blinded 
Veterans Association, and the Military 

Order of the Purple Heart. 
SH-216 


MARCH 20 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Minerals Management Service, and 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
both of the Department of the Interi- 
or. 
S-128, Capitol 


2:30 p.m, 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Panama Canal Commission. 
SD-116 


February 7, 1990 


MARCH 21 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to establish a position of chief finan- 
cial officer. 
SD-342 


10:00 a.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 

committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion, Farm Credit Administration, and 
Farm Credit System Assistance Board. 
SD-138 


Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
United States Secret Service, and the 
Internal Revenue Service. 
SD-116 


Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings S.J. Res. 232 and S.J. 
Res. 233, measures proposing an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
with respect to the impeachment of 
Article III judges. 
SD-226 


MARCH 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to establish a position of chief 
financial officer. 
SD-342 


Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1398 and S. 1332, 
to provide for the realignment or 
major mission change of certain medi- 
cal facilities of the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs. 


SR-418 
MARCH 23 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
the Animal and Plant Health Inspec- 
tion Service, Food Safety and Inspec- 
tion Service, and Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 


MARCH 27 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Indian Health Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 
SD-116 
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MARCH 28 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Public Debt, and the Office 
of Personnel Management. 
SD-116 


MARCH 29 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Urban Mass Transportation Adminis- 
tration and the Washington Metropol- 


itan Area Transit Authority. 
SD-138 
MARCH 30 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
the Farmers Home Administration, 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
and the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 


APRIL 2 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Land Management, and the 
Office of Surface Mining, both of the 
Department of the Interior. 
S-128, Capitol 


APRIL 4 


10:00 a.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 

committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, General Sales Manager, and 

Soil Conservation Service. 

SD-138 


APRIL 5 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration. 
SD-138 


Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
U.S. Postal Service, and the National 
Archives. 
SD-116 
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APRIL 18 


9:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
review the legislative recommenda- 
tions of the AMVETS, the Vietnam 
Veterans of America, the Veterans of 
World War I, and the Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers Association. 
SH-216 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of 


the Interior. 
S-128, Capitol 
APRIL 19 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Federal Railroad Administration and 
the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 


poration (Amtrak). 
SD-138 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
and the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

SD-116 


APRIL 23 


2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Forest Service of the Department of 


Agriculture. 
SD-192 
APRIL 25 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
General Services Administration. 

SD-116 


APRIL 26 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
General Accounting Office. 
SD-138 


APRIL 30 


2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for fossil 
energy and clean coal technology pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy. 
S-128, Capitol 
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MAY 3 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, the 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, the National Gallery of Art, and 
the Bureau of Mines, all of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 
S-128, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportration Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
U.S. Coast Guard. 
SD-138 


MAY 7 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for activi- 
ties of the Secretary of the Interior, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


the Secretary of Energy, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 
S-128, Capitol 


MAY 10 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 
SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 


FEBRUARY 8 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider H.R. 1472, 
a bill to establish the Grand Island 
National Recreation Area in the State 
of Michigan, the nominations of John 
W. Bartlett, of Massachusetts, to be 
Director of the Office of Civilian Ra- 
dioactive Waste Management, and 
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Robert H. Gentile, of Ohio, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Fossil Energy, 
both of the Department of Energy. 
and other pending calendar business. 
SD-366 


POSTPONEMENTS 


FEBRUARY 8 
10:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on S. 2040, a bill to 
expand the size and scope of the Sup- 
port for East European Democracy 
(SEED) Program. 
í SD-419 
11:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
Business meetings, to consider S. 2040, a 
bill to expand the size and scope of the 
Support for East European Democracy 
(SEED) Program. 
SD-419 
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SENATE—Thursday, February 8, 1990 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 23, 1990) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Honorable HER- 
BERT KOHL, a Senator from the State 
of Wisconsin. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

“The Senate is the living symbol of 
ed Union of States." (Dirksen Build- 
ng) 

Give therefore thy servant an under- 
standing heart to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good and 
bad: for who is able to judge this thy so 
great a people? And the speech pleased 
the Lord. * * *—1 Kings 3:9, 10. 

Eternal God, Lord of the universe, 
Ruler of the nations, as King Solo- 
mon, the wisest of men, prayed for his 
own rule so I pray for this great and 
powerful institution, the United States 
Senate, where all the diversity of 
Nation and world meet. With few ex- 
ceptions, whatever the issue, the 
Senate must find a way midst all the 
controversy of Nation and world, the 
many conflicting views of 50 States, 
many great cities and counties, un- 
numbered organizations and special in- 
terests, plus the views of millions of 
constituents—not to mention partisan 
interests as well as conservative/liber- 
al views which converge here. Out of 
such a complex milieu, the Senate 
must produce legislation responsive to 
all the issues and voices yet never to- 
tally satisfactory to any. 

Grant to Thy servants and staffs the 
wisdom of God to find the golden way 
and the courage to follow it. In the 
name of Jesus who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. BYRD]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 8, 1990. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable HERBERT 
Kol, a Senator from the State of Wiscon- 
sin, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. KOHL thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the standing order, the 
majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this 
morning, following the time for the 
two leaders, there will be a period for 
morning business until 10 a.m. with 
Senators permitted to speak therein 
for up to 5 minutes each. At 10 a.m. I 
wil seek consent to proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar Order No. 
50, S. 419, the hate crime statistics bill. 

This is important legislation which 
the President has indicated he sup- 
ports and I hope very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we will be able to proceed to con- 
sideration and disposition of that legis- 
lation today. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my leader time. I am pleased to 
yield to the Republican leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
REPUBLICAN LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the standing order the 
Republican leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT OF RUSSELL 
REDENBAUGH TO THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to an- 
nounce that I have formally recom- 


mended Russell G. Redenbaugh of 
Philadelphia, PA, for an appointment 
to the U.S. Civil Rights Commission. 

RUSSELL REDENBAUGH: A PROFILE IN COURAGE 

From the start, Russells life has 
been a profile in courage and achieve- 
ment. 

At age 17, Russell was blinded and 
lost most of his two hands—the result 
of a toy rocket explosion in the back- 
yard of his family home. 

While Russells blindness—and the 
partial loss of his hands—may have 
made him stand out, they have never 
stood in the way of his own personal 
success. 

Shortly after his accident, Russell 
attended the University of Utah, pro- 
ceeded to graduate third in his class, 
then went on to the Wharton School 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he apparently slipped up a bit 
and graduated only sixth in a class of 
300 razor-sharp business students. 

Russell is now a partner in an invest- 
ment firm that manages more than 4 
billion dollars' worth of stock and 
bond assets for pension funds and 
charitable endowments. He also some- 
how finds the time to serve as chair- 
man and CEO of a computer software 
company, as a finance teacher to cor- 
porate executives and lawyers, and as 
a husband and father of four lovely 
children. 

So, Russell's life has obviously been 
a life of leadership and accomplish- 
ment. But it has also been a life of 
many  challenges—challenges made 
more difficult by his own extraordi- 
nary physical disabilities. 

PROTECTION FOR THE DISABLED 

Mr. President, last July, we celebrat- 
ed the 25th anniversary of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. The passage of the 
Civil Rights Act was one of Congress— 
and America's—shining moments. And 
it was one of the great milestones in 
America's long journey toward civil 
rights justice. 

But America needs to reach another 
milestone. We need to redefine the 
traditional meaning of the term “civil 
rights" by extending the protective 
shield of the civil rights laws to one 
group that remains unprotected—to a 
group with 43 million members—43 
million Americans with disabilities. 

That is why I join with Russell in 
supporting the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act. And that's why I believe 
it is so important for America's disabil- 
ity community to have a forceful rep- 
resentative on the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission. 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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When he is finally appointed, Rus- 
sell Redenbaugh will be the first 
person—the very first person—with a 
disability ever to sit on this Commis- 
sion. I must say, I am very proud of 
that fact. And frankly, it is about 
time. 

THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION AT THE 
CROSSROADS 

We have heard a lot about dissen- 
sion among the ranks of the Commis- 
sion’s members. We have heard a lot 
about the Commission’s inability to 
get anything done. We have heard 
that politics has taken over. 

With its recent reauthorization, the 
Commission now stands at the cross- 
roads. The Commission can continue 
down the path of dissension, of poli- 
tics over performance, or it can take 
an alternative road—the high road— 
and become a remade, reinvigorated 
guardian of our cherished civil rights. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally, I want to thank Senators 
HATCH and Srmon for their leadership 
on the Commission reauthorization 
bill. Without this leadership, I would 
not be here today recommending such 
a fine person for a Commission ap- 
pointment. And I would not have had 
this opportunity to help the Commis- 
sion regain its proper standing in 
American political life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a biographical sketch of Rus- 
sell Redenbaugh be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RUSSELL G. REDENBAUGH 

Summary of Qualifications: Author, exec- 
utive, financial and economic strategist, 
builder of organizations and teacher. 

EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 

Partner and Director, Cooke & Bieler, 
Inc., Philadelphia, PA.; 1969— Present. 

Security analyst, portfolio manager, chief 
investment officer and currently economic 
strategist for an investment management 
firm which manages about $4 billion of 
stock and bond assets for pension funds and 
charitable endowments. 

Previously managed the largest number of 
clients, with responsibility for the largest 
pool of assets, $350 million. Directed and su- 
pervised securities research process. Devel- 
oped innovative portfolio management and 
securities valuation techniques. Introduced 
a rigorous valuation methodology which re- 
sulted in systematic assessments of when to 
buy and when to sell, and which securities 
represented the most attractive values. Pre- 
pared the quarterly economic and invest- 
ment outlook memoranda. All this occurred 
during a period of dramatic growth in the 
firm and superior results for client portfo- 
lios. 

One of the seven partners responsible for 
the growth of the firm from $120 million to 
$4 billion in assets. This growth was accom- 
plished with no change in the size of the 
professional staff or the total number of cli- 
ents. 

Chairman & Chief Executive Officer, 
Action Technologies, Inc., Emeryville, CA.; 
1987—Present. 
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Concurrent with Cooke & Bieler responsi- 
bilities, is chairman and CEO of ATI, a 
maker of operating system and application 
software for distributed computing systems. 
ATI is an innovator in developing enabling 
technologies for coordination of work in the 
office. Responsible for the strategy that re- 
sulted in product commercialization and 
profitability for the firm. 

Co-founder, Kairos, Inc., 
PA.; 1984— Present. 

Teaches finance to nonfinancial profes- 
sionals, including corporate executives, law- 
yers and computer scientists. Also serves as 
head of this educational services firm. 

PUBLICATIONS 


July, 1989: Author of "Electronic Messag- 
ing Systems: Leveraging the Exchange Con- 
versation," published by CompuCom Sys- 
tems 

1988—Present: Commentator on Federal 
Reserve policy, the U.S. economy, and tech- 
nology to subscribers as author and publish- 
er of an electronic newsletter 

1975—Present: Author of numerous eco- 
nomic memoranda published for clients of 
Cooke & Bieler on the topics of the world 
economy, the U.S. economy, the stock 
market, Fed policy, interest rates, inflation, 
etc. 

1985—Present: Author of “white papers” 
on the topics of money, financial instru- 
ments, production of income and language 

EDUCATION 


Wharton School, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, MBA, graduated with honors, sixth in 
class. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, BS in 
Banking and Finance, graduated third in 
class, magna cum laude. 

PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
Chartered Financial Analyst since 1972. 
Chartered Investment Counselor since 

1969. 

Member of Financial Analysts of Philadel- 
phia. 

Member of Wharton Club of Philadelphia. 

PERSONAL 


Birthdate: July 14, 1945. 

Married: Patty Redenbaugh. 

Children: Micah, 10 (stepson), David, 9. 
Allie, 6, James, 1 month. 

Blinded and lost most of hands at age 17 
in an explosion while building a rocket. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 


Philadelphia, 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
wil now be a period for the transac- 
tion of morning business not to extend 
beyond the hour of 10 a.m., with Sena- 
tors permitted to speak therein for not 
to exceed 5 minutes each. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania. 


SENATOR DOLE'S COMMITMENT 
TO CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, while 
the distinguished Republican leader is 
on the floor, I would like to compli- 
ment him on the designation of Mr. 
Russell Redenbaugh to the Civil 
Rights Commission. Mr. Redenbaugh 
is a distinguished Pennsylvanian who I 
have had the opportunity to meet. 
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I think Senator Dore's appointment 
of the first individual who has a dis- 
ability is à hallmark occasion and it 
shows Senator DoLE's commitment to 
civil rights and to improving the plight 
of the handicapped in this country. 

I am pleased to be able to lend my 
support to his appointment and com- 
pliment my distinguished colleague on 
this matter. 

I thank the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. DURENBERGER]. 


A GREAT FORTUNE TO SERVE 
WITH SENATOR DOLE 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am just fortunate enough to be 
the chief Republican cosponsor of the 
Americans With Disabilities Act. Even 
more so, let me say it is my great good 
fortune, and has been for the last 11 
years, to serve in the U.S. Senate with 
Bos Dort. There is not anybody here 
in my experience in this period of time 
that has made a greater commitment, 
perhaps because of the party that he 
represents and some of the views that 
people occasionally have toward our 
party today, to the cause of civil rights 
in this country. His latest contribution 
is probably not one he was born with 
but came along during the course of 
his life, and that is a commitment to 
discrimination in America against the 
43 million people with disabilities. 

Bos Dote’s leadership in getting the 
Americans With Disabilities Act 
through this body with a very, very 
substantial vote against substantial 
opposition, his leadership in getting it 
to this point in the negotiations with 
the administration and his leadership 
now in trying to influence the House 
of Representatives to come to an 
agreement on a bill that the President 
can sign I think is a signal. What he 
announced here today is just another 
indication of what a fine spirit this 
Republican leader has, not just for 
those with disabilities but in the area 
of discrimination, generally, in this 
country. 


TRANSANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise now once again to give my 
weekly update on the six-man interna- 
tional dogsled expedition that is cur- 
rently crossing the Antarctic conti- 
nent. 

The team is right now 410 miles 
away from the Soviet science station 
at Mirnyy, which is their ultimate ob- 
jective, on the coast of the Antarctic. 

They have traveled 3,200 miles from 
their beginning point in the first part 
of August 1989 across this continent. 
They are, I remind you once again, the 
first people in history to cross Antarc- 
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tica on foot, and they are going to do 
it right on schedule. 

They have had good traveling 
weather. As Frenchman and coleader 
Jean-Louis Etienne radioed this week, 
“blue sky, white sun, and flat sur- 
faces." However, it has been cold. The 
temperature has been hovering some- 
where between 40 and 50 degrees 
below zero. 

The cold affects everything, but it is 
obviously worse in the morning. They 
wake up to a frozen world. Their tents 
are covered by ice and sleeping bags 
frozen stiff. In order to eat breakfast, 
the stoves must be lit, but the white 
gas is reluctant to burn and the gas 
itself must be warmed up by using 
matches. But even the matches freeze. 
At 50 degrees below, everything 
freezes—food, clothing, utensils. 

As Geoff Somers describes, vou 
crawl out of the bags into the freezing 
temperatures, and you feel absolutely 
horrible. All you want to do is stay in 
the bag. But you do not have any 
choice. It's like going to work every 
day. Sometimes you wish for a storm 
so you can stay in bed. But it's this im- 
pulse thing. You've got to go!" 

So each morning the men write in 
their diaries, but that is easier said 
than done at 50 degrees below zero. 
First, the paper has to be warmed over 
the Coleman stove, to drive away the 
moisture and heat the pages so the ink 
will dry. Then, the pen must be 
warmed, usually by holding the pen 
against their bodies. 

Mr. President, many of my col- 
leagues have asked me exactly how 
the team travels. They want to know 
about the dogsleds, and some people 
worry about the dogs pulling all these 
big men. As this picture shows, the 
men do not ride on the sleds, as we 
might normally conceptualize. In- 
stead, as in the case here of Geoff 
Somers, they ski along beside the 
sleds. Riding on the sleds would obvi- 
ously be very hard on the dogs, and it 
would waste their energy. The sleds 
themselves carry the supplies and the 
equipment, not the men, who are 
skiing alongside them. 

There are three wooden sleds, each 
pulled by 12 dogs and tended, as in 
this case, by the two men. Each sled 
weighs about 100 pounds empty and 
1,000 pounds when fully loaded. One 
man is tethered to the back of the sled 
while the other man leads the dogs. 

Mr. President, as the six men from 
six different countries near the end of 
their trek, I know it is not easy to fully 
grasp the significance of their feat. 
When they reach Mirnyy in à couple 
weeks, they will have done something 
that no one has ever done before. 
Many have climbed Mount Everest, 
but no one has traveled 3,600 miles on 
dogsled across Antarctica. That is fur- 
ther then traveling from New York 
City to Los Angeles. This was done in 
unbearable weather, 60 below tem- 
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peratures, through ice storms and at 
great risk. 

I hope my colleagues will reflect on 
this, and consider both the feat histor- 
ic and the men heroes. 


EMIGRATION OF SOVIET JEWS 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, today 
Secretary of State James Baker is 
scheduled to meet with the Soviet 
Minister Shevardnadze on a wide 
range of topics affecting the relation- 
ship between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, and one of the items 
on the agenda is a discussion of a pro- 
gram to enable Soviet Jews to leave 
the Soviet Union to travel to the State 
of Israel. There is an arrangement 
worked out between El Al and Aero- 
flot to provide for accelerated trans- 
portation with perhaps as many as two 
or more flights, jumbo jets, from the 
Soviet Union, on El Al planes. That ar- 
rangement, however, has not proceed- 
ed because of certain political impedi- 
ments. 

Mr. President, a letter has been cir- 
culated among U.S. Senators, and I am 
pleased to announce this morning that 
late last night we obtained the 100th 
signature marking the full comple- 
ment of United States Senators on a 
letter to President Gorbachev, urging 
that the implementation of the agree- 
ment be immediate to allow for the 
maximum emigration of Jews from 
the Soviet Union to the State of 
Israel. 

In a recent trip last month to Israel, 
I was informed by our Ambassador 
there, Bill Brown, that there were 
Jews who had exit visas from the 
Soviet Union and entry visas to Israel, 
but their airplane tickets were not 
dated until November of this year. 

I was asked by Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Benjamin Netanyahu to do what 
I could to bring United States political 
sentiment to bear on this issue and 
later discussed this matter with Prime 
Minister Shamir, who is very anxious 
to expedite the transit of Jews from 
the Soviet Union to Israel, and upon 
return a letter was prepared. We 
quickly obtained the leadership sup- 
port from the majority leader, Senator 
MiTCHELL, and from the Republican 
leader, Senator DoLE, and then pro- 
ceeded to circulate this letter in the 
Senate and, as I say, we now have sig- 
natures from 100 Senators supporting 
this very important matter. 

In my efforts to find a precedent for 
having 100 signatures on a letter, no 
one has recollected that having been 
achieved, so I think it is perhaps even 
more significant that this unanimity is 
present from our body. 

This matter, Mr. President, is espe- 
cially important to me. My father 
came to the United States from Russia 
in 1911. He came before there was a 
Soviet Union. My mother came with 
her parents at the age of 5 from a por- 
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tion of Russia and Poland which 
changed hands depending upon what 
year the identification of the bound- 
aries were marked. 

There is an increase, as we know 
from many reports, of anti-Semitism 
in the Soviet Union. There is a real 
pressing humanitarian interest in 
having Jews who wish to leave the 
Soviet Union to go to Israel be able to 
do so at the earliest moment. 

We have limited, as you know, Mr. 
President, the number of Jews who 
can come to the United States. It is my 
wish that we have more; that we 
should relax our immigration policies 
in that direction, and it is a matter 
that many of us will continue to fight 
on the Senate floor. But until there is 
an opportunity for more Jews to come 
to this country, they ought to be able 
to travel and migrate freely. I doubt 
that we will ever have unlimited immi- 
gration, although I think that would 
be desirable both from a humanitarian 
point of view and from a point of view 
of strengthening the United States. 
Our country was built on a strong base 
of immigrants coming to this county. 
But it is not likely to happen there 
will be unlimited immigration. Until 
that can occur—and the State of Israel 
is ready, willing and able to accept all 
the Jews who wish to go there from 
the Soviet Union—it is very important 
for the growing strength of the state 
of Israel, but perhaps first and fore- 
most on humanitarian grounds to 
allow Jews—and the principle would 
apply to anyone—to be able to travel 
and to migrate as they see fit, making 
their own decisions in a context of 
freedom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the letter 
and the accompanying signature pages 
showing the 100 signatures be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, February 5, 1990. 
His Excellency Mikhail Gorbachev, 
President, Supreme Soviet, The Kremlin. 

DEAR PRESIDENT GORBACHEV: Noting the 
historic concern of the American people re- 
garding the compelling plight of Soviet 
Jews, we are writing at this time to request 
that prompt action be taken to implement 
the agreement between Aeroflot and El Al 
Airlines to transport Soviet Jews to Israel. 

This laudable agreement was signed in 
Moscow on December 6, 1989, with the in- 
tention to advance air transport and aerial 
services between the two parties, between 
Soviet and Israeli points directly." Imple- 
mentation was scheduled to begin on Janu- 
ary 1, 1990, but as of this day, no actions re- 
lated to the agreement have been taken. 

It is our understanding that all aspects of 
authorization for the Soviet Jewish emigres 
to leave for Israel already have been ar- 
ranged. We understand that these emigres 
have their exit visas from the USSR and 
their entrance visas to Israel in hand as well 
as airplane tickets. It is, of course, extreme- 
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ly difficult for such individuals who are very 
anxious and concerned about their future. 

We have been assured that these Soviet 
Jewish emigres have the money for transit 
from either private or public sources and 
that Israel is prepared to receive them. We 
are advised that two, or perhaps even more, 
747 flights per day can be arranged once 
this signed agreement between Aeroflot and 
El Al is implemented. 

To accomplish this humanitarian purpose, 
we urge you to take whatever action is ap- 
propriate to have the agreement implement- 
ed. We are advised that the El Al mission 
that conducted the negotiation was in- 
formed that approval for implementation 
must come from the "political level" of the 
Soviet Union. When Foreign Minister She- 
vardnadze met with Israeli Foreign Minister 
Moshe Arens preceding the signing of the 
agreement, however, Mr. Shevardnadze of- 
fered that this was strictly a commercial 
rather than a political issue. In either case, 
we ask that you assist in removing whatever 
obstacles currently exist so that the flight 
may begin. 

Thank you for your personal attention to 
this important matter. 

Sincerely, 

George J. Mitchell, Bob Dole, Arlen 
Specter, Alan Cranston, Wendell H. 
Ford, Thad Cochran, Carl Levin, John 
McCain, Paul Simon, James M. Jef- 
fords, Slade Gorton, John D. Rockefel- 
ler IV, Dennis DeConcini, James A. 
McClure, Mark O. Hatfield, John W. 
Warner, Richard H. Bryan, Phil 
Gramm, Kent Conrad, Steve Symms, 
Quentin N. Burdick, Herb Kohl, Alan 
J. Dixon, Harry Reid, Brock Adams, 
Frank R. Lautenberg. 

J. James Exon, Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han, John Heinz, Larry Pressler, 
Charles E. Grassley, Rudy Boschwitz, 
Claiborne Pell, Don Nickles, Joseph I. 
Lieberman, Daniel K. Inouye, Bill 
Bradley, Alfonse M. D'Amato, Pete V. 


Domenici, Bob Packwood, Dave 
Durenberger, John Glenn, Pete 
Wilson, Orrin G. Hatch, John H. 


Chafee, Connie Mack, Dan Coates, 
William S. Cohen, Warren Rudman, 
Jim Sasser, Edward M. Kennedy, 
Christopher S. Bond, Spark Matsu- 
naga, Charles S. Robb, Lloyd Bentsen, 
Ted Stevens, John B. Breaux, J. 
Robert Kerrey, Joseph R. Biden, Jr., 
Richard G. Lugar, Gordon J. Hum- 
phrey, Donald W. Riegle, Jr., David L. 
Boren, Albert Gore, Jr., Patrick J. 
Leahy, Max Baucus, Bob Graham, 
Sam Nunn, Mitch McConnell, J. Ben- 
nett Johnston, Tom Harkin, Dale 
Bumpers, Jeff Bingaman, William V. 
Roth, Jr., Frank H. Murkowski, Strom 
Thurmond, Jake Garn, Nancy Landon 
Kassebaum. 

Trent Lott, Jesse Helms, William L. 
Armstrong, Christopher J. Dodd, John 
C. Danforth, John F. Kerry, Terry 
Sanford, Conrad Burns, Ernest F. Hol- 
lings, David Pryor, Alan K. Simpson, 
Malcolm Wallop, Paul S. Sarbanes, 
Howell Heflin, Timothy E. Wirth, Bar- 
bara A. Mikulski, Thomas A. Daschle, 
Wyche Fowler, Jr., Robert W. Kasten, 
Jr., Richard Shelby, Robert C. Byrd, 
Howard M. Metzenbaum. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Chair. I 
yield the floor. I suggest the absence 
of quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the period for morning busi- 
ness be extended until 10:20, and that 
Senator DoMENICI be recognized to ad- 
dress the Senate for not to exceed 10 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MEXICO 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, over 
the past few months I have had what I 
consider to be a rare opportunity to 
meet with the President of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico and his foreign ministers, 
and others who advise him. 

In addition, the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee held field hearings on the po- 
tential economic impact of United 
States-Mexico relationships. That 
hearing was held recently. 

I want to share what I learned be- 
cause, while we have more at stake in 
Mexico than any other country, 
seldom does it get the attention that is 
commensurate with its importance. 

There is a silent revolution going on 
in Mexico right in our own neighbor- 
hood. It is going on at a time when we 
are daily hearing about one country 
after another choosing democracy and 
moving toward  pluralism, moving 
toward open economies, and moving 
toward free enterprise. 

Yet while our newspapers and maga- 
zines are full of stories about these 
changes taking place in Eastern 
Europe, there is little written about 
the changes taking place in Mexico. 

This Monday's Washington Post edi- 
torial page was a rare exception. The 
editorial, Mexico and Its Banks,” 
played down the emphasis on the 
recent deal with Mexico's bankers and 
described the reorganization of Mexi- 
co's internal economy as an ‘‘extraor- 
dinarily" impressive job. 

The extraordinary global change 
taking place in the East-West relation- 
ship is historic and exciting. But at 
the same time, the same is true in 
north-south developments with 
Mexico. The free market experimenta- 
tion that is going to take place in both 
hemispheres during this decade offers 
an unrepeatable opportunity for the 
United States and the free world. 

During this year, the year of world- 
wide political earthquakes, our neigh- 
bor to the south is also making an irre- 
versible shift toward becoming a free 
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market economy. Mexico is taking rad- 
ical economic steps to open its market 
to international competition. It is cut- 
ting subsidies, selling off inefficient 
enterprises, and pushing its budget 
toward balance. 

We have an opportunity to team up 
with Mexico's President and move 
toward a stronger North American 
market. 

President Salinas is a topflight econ- 
omist who thinks and acts pragmati- 
cally. He is turning out to be a top- 
flight political leader as well. He has 
chosen to lead his nation rather than 
to merely preside over it. He wants to 
add to the wealth of all Mexicans. He 
is moving away from a state dominat- 
ed economy in Mexico toward a diver- 
sified free enterprise economy. 

President Salinas has his work cut 
out for him: 

He is wrestling with a huge Federal 
deficit. It is 11.5 percent of their GDP. 
To put this into perspective, if the 
United States had a Federal deficit of 
11.5 percent of GDP, we would have a 
$575 billion deficit. 

Mexico has a $138 billion foreign 
debt. 

Inflation was 160 percent 2 years 
ago. It is now at or near 18 percent. 

He inherited a country with an anti- 
foreign investment bias. As a result 
Mexico pursued a policy of unjustified 
restrictions on foreign investment. 

On December 1, 1988, Salinas an- 
nounced a new plan to open the coun- 
try to foreign investment. Since then 
$2 billion foreign dollars have been in- 
vested in Mexico, much of it coming 
from Japan. 

When Salinas took office his citizens 
had little confidence in the Mexican 
economy or the Mexican leaders. 
Many feared arbitrary expropriation 
of private property. Consequently, the 
country experienced significant capital 
flight. 

Salinas has been able to replace this 
capital flight trend with capital re- 
flows. More than $2 billion has flowed 
back into Mexican financial institu- 
tions and Mexican investments last 
year. It appears that President Salinas 
has already taken the first step in con- 
vincing Mexican citizens that it is pru- 
dent to invest in Mexico and its econo- 


my. 
In the 1970's Mexico had 1,155 state- 
owned enterprises. Since Salinas 


became President—and started before 
he came into office—the number has 
continued to drop. This year the 
number of state-owned enterprises had 
declined to 400. 

Still, as late as 1988, the state-owned 
enterprises controlled two-thirds of 
the economy and was spending 53 per- 
cent of the GNP with the predictable 
side effects of inflation, and inefficien- 
cy. 

Under President's Salinas' leader- 
ship privatization is moving as fast as 
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the political system permits. The gov- 
ernment has sold the Nacional Hote- 
lera chain of five-star hotels and with- 
drawn from the automobile industry 
with the sale of Vehiculos Automo- 
tores Mexicanos and Renault de 
Mexico. In May 1989, Mexico an- 
nounced it would sell its majority 
share in the country’s leading airline, 
Mexicana, to Mexican and foreign in- 
vestors. The sale of the state tele- 
phone company is next and CONA- 
SUPO, the state-run food distribution 
system is now being reorganized. 

By 1999, Mexico City will be one of 
the two most populous cities in the 
world. It is one of the most polluted 
cities already. 

Mexico’s population is growing twice 
as fast as the United States popula- 
tion. Twenty-five years ago, the popu- 
lation was 45 million with 55 percent 
living their lives as urban dwellers. 
The World Bank projects the popula- 
tion to reach 105 million by the end of 
the century with 71 percent living in 
the already bulging cities. 

While the United States had 1 DEA 
agent killed in the drug war, Mexico 
has had 63 of its drug enforcing agents 
killed. 

During the thirteen months Salinas 
has been President, Mexican authori- 
ties have seized more cocaine than 
they had in the previous 10 years. 

These are the kinds of problems 
facing President Salinas and some of 
the progress he has made so far. 
There is vast economic potential for 
Mexico as a result of this young popu- 
lation and their new attitudes. Japan 
seems convinced of this, and is invest- 
ing heavily. The Japanese can spot an 
opportunity when they see one, and 
when they see one, they move in. 

If the productive energies of the 
people of Mexico can be directed 
through imaginative economic policies 
that encourage entrepreneurs, Mexico 
could become the North American 
equivalent of South Korea. 

Mexico's economic growth depends 
to a large extent on increased exports 
to the United States. The new United 
States-Mexico Framework under 
which trade barriers could be reduced 
through bilateral negotiations can 
greatly help this. 

For the United States and Mexico, a 
mutually beneficial program is the 
“maquiladora,” or “twin plant“ pro- 
gram which has been growing impres- 
sively. 

An example of this program's poten- 
tial consider these facts about the 
border towns of El Paso and Ciudad 
Juarez: 

In 1969, in Ciudad Juarez there were 
11 twin plants employing 2,300 work- 
ers. 

In 1987, there were 265 plants em- 
ploying 118,000 workers. 

In 1989, there are 300 plants employ- 
ing 135,000 workers. 
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This one program involved 2,500 
U.S. companies and provided 374,000 
U.S. jobs in 49 States. 

In 1988, there was 4 billion dollars 
worth of goods shipped to the U.S. 
from Maquiladora plants. The pro- 
gram has experienced a 30-percent- 
per-year increase in growth. 

The country is posed to take off. It 
experienced a 3 percent GDP growth 
rate in 1989 when many of its Latin 
American neighbors experienced nega- 
tive growth. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has a goal of 4 to 6 percent, non- 
inflationary growth for the next 5 
years. 

Whatever its limitations elsewhere, 
the Brady Plan for debt rescheduling 
is helping Mexico. Secretary Brady 
just returned from Mexico City on 
Sunday where he attended the final 
signing of a new debt package that 
should reduce the Mexican public debt 
by $10 billion annually. It should 
reduce annual interest payments by $2 
billion. 

As a result, Mexico's external debt 
service payments are expected to de- 
cline by 4 percent of their GDP. That 
is a commendable accomplishment. 

President Salinas is making perma- 
nent structural changes. He is working 
for continued social stability; he is 
trying to broaden the country's eco- 
nomic base and modernize its plant 
and equipment. 

If a leader can be only as great as 
the problem he must overcome, Sali- 
nas could go down as one of the great 
leaders of the 20th century. 

Economic forces of the world are 
surging across national borders, result- 
ing in expectations of more democra- 
cy, more freedom, more trade, more 
opportunity, and greater prosperity. 

While the United States cannot 
solve Mexico's problems, we can work 
together with Mexico's able leader to 
build upon an already important trade 
relationship—our third largest behind 
Canada and Japan. We can move 
toward an integrated North American 
market. We can help Mexico export its 
products instead of its people. We can 
develop a truly bilateral, open trading 
relationship between our two coun- 
tries. Both Americans and Mexicans 
would benefit. 

I hope we see that truly extraordi- 
nary things are occurring in Mexico, 
and we should take advantage of this 
longstanding desire on the people of 
Mexico to grow and prosper and to do 
everything we can to make this a true 
bipartisan, bicountry, bilateral ar- 
rangement that is good for both of us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Wall 
Street Journal be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 23, 
1990] 


OLLIE MULFORD 


When Ollie North wanted to slip some 
money to the Contras, he drew on his mili- 
tary expertise to arrange the Iranian arms 
sale. The U.S. government sold some arms 
at conventional prices to míddlemen, who 
resold them at the inflated prices of the 
bootleg arms trade, and sent some of the 
profit to the Contras. Too bad he didn't 
check in with David Mulford at the Treas- 
ury; with a little financial expertise, it could 
have been done the easy way. 

Mr. Mulford, undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury and architect of the Brady Plan for 
international debt relief, has arranged to 
sell Mexico zero-coupon bonds in a face 
amount of some $33 billion as the Treas- 
ury's contribution to the latest agreement 
between indebted Mexico and its creditor 
banks. Conventional bonds of course pay in- 
terest every year and the principal at matu- 
rity. Zeros, a relatively new innovation, pay 
no interest but offer their buyers their 
return in the form of a deep initial discount 
from the face value at which they will be re- 
deemed at maturity. Mexico is buying the 
Treasury zeros to serve as collateral for 
bonds it will issue under the Brady Plan to 
substitute for debts already held by banks. 

When the Mexican deal was struck, U.S. 
Treasury zeros were selling in the open 
market at a yield of about 7.75%. But the 
Treasury priced the zeros that it will sell to 
Mexico to yield 8.05%, reflecting the price 
not of zeros but of conventional 30-year 
bonds. The difference of 30 basis points on 
$33 billion of 30-year bonds works out to 
some $350 million less in up-front money 
Mexico has to pay the Treasury. 

The Treasury says the pricing decision 
was based on the precedent of the 1987 sale 
of Mexican zeros. At that time, the market 
for zeros was undeveloped, and the price of 
conventional bonds was used as a bench- 
mark. By now the zero market is much 
better developed, and was used as a bench- 
mark for $4.5 billion in zeros the Treasury 
sold last October to Resolution Funding 
Corp. for use as collateral in Refcorp.'s bor- 
rowings to finance the S&L bailout. But the 
Treasury says that for pricing a huge $33 
billion transaction the zero market is still 
underdeveloped, so it decided the 1987 
precedent provided a better benchmark for 
the Mexican zeros. 

To us (and others) though, the pricing 
looks like an effort to save face for the 
Brady Plan by pumping in an extra $350 
million in taxpayer subsidy. Under the plan, 
banks holding Mexican debt had three op- 
tions: They could write down existing debts 
to 65% of face value. They could keep cur- 
rent face values but accept below-market in- 
terest rates. Or they could keep current 
debts but issue further loans; this third 
"new money" option was intended to supply 
Mexico with enough balance-of-payments fi- 
nancing to implement its economic plans. 
Final agreement proved elusive because not 
enough banks picked the new money option. 
The deal was struck, it looks to us, by pric- 
ing the zeros in a way that substitutes for 
$350 million in new money. 

Such a backdoor financing scheme raises 
dicey legal questions under an 1870 law 
called the Anti-Deficiency Act, possible vio- 
lations of which prompted Attorney Gener- 
al Edwin Meese to order the original crimi- 
nal investigation of Oliver North. The law 
details the constitutional provision that no 
money be spent without a Congressional ap- 
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propriation. Congress has not appropriated 
$350 million for Mexico, to bail out the 
banks’ bad loans or to salvage the Brady 
Plan. Herbert Fenster, a defense contracting 
lawyer and Anti-Deficiency Act hawk, has 
sent a Freedom of Information Act request 
to the Treasury on the Mexican deal. While 
conceding that the issue of standing must 
be overcome, he says he hopes to sue to 
block the deal. 

At this point, collapse of the deal would 
cause an earthquake in our relations with 
Mexico. Under President Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari, Mexico has been a debt-recovery 
model, slashing away at its government 
spending, attacking corruption, selling 
money-losing state businesses, reducing re- 
strictions on foreign investment and even 
starting to open the electoral process. It has 
already been left at the altar twice, first 
when the Treasury failed to process a bridge 
loan promised under the Reagan adminis- 
tration, and then when the Brady Plan 
failed to come up with new money. Mexico 
has earned some help, the U.S. has enor- 
mous interest in its success and President 
Bush can ill afford a third broken promise 
to President Salinas. 

The Treasury professes to see no Anti-De- 
ficiency Act issues in the Mexican deal, 
saying that the Treasury Secretary has 
broad discretion in setting the terms of bor- 
rowing, and that the bonds were appropri- 
ately priced. Its officials deny that the 
motive for the pricing was to provide new 
money; they've been critical of our reporters 
for describing the deal as a subsidy, though 
Wall Street experts and former Treasury of- 
ficals also see it as one. Congress, sensitive 
to its prerogative over the purse, is likely to 
wonder what else the Treasury can finance 
by jiggering its benchmarks. This legitimate 
question gives Congress new ammunition in 
its campaign against executive power. At 
the very least, the Secretary may find his 
broad discretion narrowed. 

President Bush, in short, is in a spot, with 
both the Mexicans and Congressmen likely 
to suspect his Treasury of cutting financial 
corners. We note that when President Roo- 
sevelt transfered destroyers to Great Brit- 
ain, he had his attorney general issue an 
opinion that the Anti-Deficiency Act some- 
how was not violated. And that Ollie North 
was never charged with violating it, prob- 
ably because of the presidential finding au- 
thorizing the arms sale. To keep the Mexi- 
can zeros from compounding into a major 
problem, the President needs to take 
charge. 

Our advice is this: President Bush should 
issue à specific finding that the zero sale is 
necessary to the national interest, and a 
promise that its pricing will not be lightly 
repeated. If someone is to tread along the 
edges of the spending power, we at least 
ought to be resassured that it is a President 
and not some overly clever underling. 


TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to inform my colleagues that 
today marks the 1,790th day that 
Terry Anderson has been held in cap- 
tivity in Beirut. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GonE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ADAMS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the period for 
morning business be extended until 
the hour of 11:30 under the same con- 
ditions as previously ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. Apams pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 2105 are 
located in today’s ReEcorp under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.“) 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to address 
the Senate for 5 minutes as if in morn- 
ing business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HOME HEATING FUEL PRICES 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
rise today to highlight the unresolved 
problem regarding the sharp increases 
in home heating fuel prices last De- 
cember during this historically cold 
period, many consumers saw their 
monthly energy bill rise an unbeliev- 
able 100 to 300 percent within a 
matter of a few weeks. 

I am certainly aware of the unique 
circumstances prevailing in late No- 
vember and December. Exceptionally 
cold weather boosted demand to his- 
toric levels. Supply shortages were 
compounded by refinery outages and 
distribution problems. Spot and fu- 
tures markets were also highly vola- 
tile. 

All of these circumstances helped 
fuel the unprecedented price in- 
creases. However, the fact remains 
that some in the oil industry received 
huge profit increases during this 
period. The question of whether these 
profits were fair remains to be an- 
swered. 

On December 28 of last year, I wrote 
to both Attorney General Thornburgh 
and Department of Energy Secretary, 
Admiral Watkins requesting that they 
work together in investigating this 
crisis. Admiral Watkins has reported 
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to me that DOE will conduct a “* * * 
definitive analysis of what drove up 
prices and who benefited from these 
price increases." 

However, this report will not be out 
until June of this year. In addition, 
while this study should be helpful, the 
Justice Department is the only agency 
with the necessary powers and person- 
nel to conduct a thorough investiga- 
tion. Unfortunately, the Justice De- 
partment appears to be unwilling to 
conduct anything more than a superfi- 
cial inquiry into the situation. Accord- 
ing to the Justice Department re- 
sponse to my initial letter, the Depart- 
ment appears to be sitting back and 
waiting for someone to hand over evi- 
dence to it, rather than going out and 
finding evidence on its own. 

This seems to be a continuation of 
the less than vigorous attitude of the 
Department's Antitrust Division. For 
instance, back in 1984, the Depart- 
ment supposedly investigated the 
heating oil price increase that oc- 
curred the previous winter of 1983. 
The Department determined without 
the benefit of a single subpoenaed in- 
dividual or document that price in- 
creases were a result of normal, com- 
petitive market behavior, rather than 
anticompetitive agreements among 
competitors.” 

Mr. President, this kind of so-called 
investigation undermines the Depart- 
ment's credibility. 

It seems to me we should have the 
Department either investigate and de- 
termine that the marketplace is work- 
ing and tell the public that so we can 
reestablish confidence in the market- 
place or if people were doing some- 
thing illegal they need to be prosecut- 
ed 


The simple fact of the matter is that 
millions of Americans including the 
least fortunate in our society, are 
spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars more for their heating fuels than 
they had expected to spend just a few 
weeks ago. 

In response to these developments, I, 
along with 16 of my Senate col- 
leagues—and the number now is up to 
21—wrote to Attorney General Thorn- 
burgh this week requesting that the 
Justice Department initiate a full- 
scale investigation of the circum- 
stances surrounding these dramatic 
price increases. 

Mr. President, this money is not just 
disappearing. Somebody is making a 
huge profit. And we owe it to the 
people we represent to try to find out 
whether these profits were made in a 
fair and legal manner. 

I commend Senator LIEBERMAN for 
wasting no time in holding a hearing 
last month on this problem in the 
Senate Governmental Affairs Commit- 
tee. It is my hope that the Attorney 
General will respond to this problem 
and our concerns by conducting a vig- 
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orous and thorough investigation in 
the immediate future. 

It is extremely important that the 
administration and Congress do all we 
can, short of reregulation, to prevent a 
similar crisis from happening again. 
We must do what we can to ensure 
that adequate fuel supplies are avail- 
able in the future to consumers in a 
free and fair market. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Lis bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CLEAN AIR RESTORATION 
STANDARDS ATTAINMENT ACT 
OF 1989 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
June 1989, President Bush announced 
a broad outline of his plans to propose 
comprehensive legislation amending 
the Clean Air Act. Two months later, 
he forwarded to the Congress a com- 
prehensive bill, S. 1490, which would 
make the first substantial changes in 
the Clean Air Act since 1977. I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of that legis- 
lation and to be a supporter of clean 
air. Although S. 1490 is not a perfect 
bill, I believe it represents the most 
reasonable and realistic approach of 
all the clean air bills that have been 
introduced. 

Two weeks ago, the Senate began 
consideration of S. 1630, the Clean Air 
Restoration Standards Attainment 
Act. This comprehensive legislation, 
while similar to S. 1490, is much more 
extreme than the bill the President 
has offered. The real question during 
this debate is not “Should we have 
cleaner air’’—but rather, What is the 
most reasonable means to achieve this 
end?” 

Consisting of seven titles, this bill 
addresses ambient air quality stand- 
ards, mobile source controls, air toxics, 
acid rain, permitting of businesses, 
protection of the stratospheric ozone 
layer, and enforcement authority. It 
has far-reaching implications for all 
Americans. Not only will it impact 
large, heavily capitalized businesses, 
but it will also significantly impact 
small family-run businesses, and ulti- 
mately individual consumers. Accord- 
ingly, we must be careful to craft a bill 
that is reasonable to most Americans. 

Mr. President, in this regard, I do 
have concerns about this bill as cur- 
rently drafted. Specifically, the residu- 
al risks standard contained in the air 
toxics provisions of title III will 
impose additional burdens on many 
businesses, including the textile indus- 
try, which has already been harmed 
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by the growth of imports. For exam- 
ple, in 1978 the textile industry em- 
ployed 899,000 persons. In 1988, this 
number dropped to 729,000, a decrease 
of 19 percent. In my home State alone, 
there has been nearly a 26.9-percent 
drop in textile employment from 
143,400 jobs in 1978 to 106,300 in 1988. 
Already hampered by imports, it just 
does not make sense to impose such 
unreasonable controls upon private 
enterprise. 

Other businesses such as mining will 
be impacted as well. For example, in 
1988, in my home State an enterpris- 
ing company took on the task of open- 
ing and operating a gold mine, which 
has provided employment to 140 
people. The extreme changes proposed 
in some of the air toxics provisions 
could substantially impact this new 
company. In short, we must be careful 
not to shortchange free enterprise. In- 
dustries must be able to remain com- 
petitive. Change is needed in our clean 
air laws, but it must be reasonable. 

To put this in perspective, a cost 
comparison prepared last month by 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
estimates the Senate bill to be nearly 
double the price of the administrative 
bill. The Senate bill, S. 1630, would 
cost $42 billion and the administration 
bill $19 billion. In addition, the residu- 
al risk standard which I mentioned 
earlier is estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $4.5 billion more than the ad- 
ministration measure. 

Mr. President, I also have concerns 
about the acid rain provisions con- 
tained in title IV, and the potential 
impact these provisions could have on 
consumers in my home State, and the 
Southeast-at-large. Specifically, I have 
received information indicating that 
families in South Carolina could be 
paying 10 to 15 percent more for their 
electricity as a result of this legisla- 
tion. In addition to households, heavy 
industrial users of electricity such as 
aluminum processors and many, many 
others will be similarly affected by 
this legislation. While we must clean 
up the air we breathe, we must do it in 
a reasonable manner. 

Mr. President, I am concerned about 
the national emissions' cap set at the 
year 2000 level, the limitation to the 
baseline years 1985-87 for calculation 
of emissions, and the general lack of 
credit given to companies which have 
already been operating clean plants. 
These provisions are particularly in- 
equitable for the Southeast, which has 
been experiencing economic growth. 
In effect, these provisions represent a 
no growth policy, and make it much 
more difficult for new units to be con- 
structed. 

In my home State, utilities have a 
solid record of low emissions, due to 
the use of low-sulfur coal, clean tech- 
nologies, and nuclear power—one of 
the cleanest sources of power avail- 
able. It is only equitable that credit be 
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given for these positive changes. Un- 
fortunately, there is insufficient recog- 
nition in the bill for these positive 
changes. 

Mr. President, these are just a few of 
the concerns I have. As I mentioned 
earlier, I am a supporter of clean air. 
However, we must be both realistic 
and reasonable in our approach on 
this matter. I look forward to the con- 
tinuing debate on this important 
matter. 


DEATH OF R. LYNN RYLANDER 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate some sad news. Mr. R. 
Lynn Rylander, who was serving as an 
Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Special Operations and 
Low Intensity Conflict, died very un- 
expectedly this past Saturday. 

Lynn had worked very closely with 
this committee over the years while 
serving in various posts in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. He was a dedicated 
public servant who labored tirelessly 
for his country. One could not ask for 
a more loyal ally than Lynn. He was 
also a very tough adversary for those 
who had the misfortune to find them- 
selves on the opposite side on an issue 
from him. 

There will be a memorial service for 
Lynn tomorrow morning at 11 o'clock 
at the St. Matthews Episcopal Church 
in Sterling, VA. He is survived by his 
wife, Rebecca, and their daughter, 
Kate, and son, T.J. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
concerning Lynn's death from the 
February 7 edition of the Washington 
Post be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 7, 1990] 

R.L. RYLANDER, OFFICIAL AT DEFENSE, DIES 

R. Lynn, Rylander, 43, an acting deputy 
assistant secretary of defense for special op- 
erations and low intensity conflict, died of 
cardiac arrest Feb. 3 at Reston Hospital 
Center. He had been stricken earlier that 
day while playing racquetball near his home 
in Sterling. 

Mr. Rylander was a native of Oklahoma. 
He graduated from the University of Okla- 
homa and received a master's degree in eco- 
nomic development from American Univer- 
sity and a master's degree in public adminis- 
tration from Harvard University. 

He came to the Washington area in 1968 
when he joined the Central Intelligence 
Agency as an economic analyst. He trans- 
ferred to the Defense Department in the 
mid-1970s. He had worked in the depart- 
ment's Program Analysis and Evaluation 
Section and in the International Security 
Affairs Office before joining the Special Op- 
erations and Low Intensity Conflict Section. 

He was a member of the D.C. National 
Guard. 

Mr. Rylander had written articles for Mili- 
tary Review, Naval War College Review and 
Marine Corps Gazette. He has given lec- 
tures at the Army, Naval and Air war col- 
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leges. In 1985, he received a Meritorious Ci- 
vilian Service award from the Defense De- 
partment. 

He was a member of American Mensa, the 
American Defense Preparedness Association 
and the Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies. He was a member of the Spe- 
cial Forces Association, the Air Commando 
Association and the Fraternal Order of 
UDT/SEAL. 

His marriage to Linda Rylander ended in 
divorce. 

Survivors include his wife, Rebecca F. Ry- 
lander, a daughter and a son from his 
second marriage, Kate Rylander and T.J. 
Rylander, all of Sterling; his father, Leroy 
F. Rylander of Owasso, Okla; and a sister, 
Norma Lockwood of Tulsa, Okla. 


YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this 
morning's edition of the New York 
Times carried a poem written by the 
renowned Soviet poet Yevgeny Yevtu- 
shenko and delivered by him at a 
dinner I attended some weeks ago in 
Moscow. With permission, I will in- 
clude the poem and an introduction to 
it for the Recorp, in the belief that 
they both touch upon issues which are 
current and of deep importance and 
interest to the Congress: Namely, the 
struggle now underway within the 
Soviet Union to define that country's 
moral future. 

Yevtushenko is a great voice in 
Soviet literature, and I enjoyed the op- 
portunity to visit with him and to be 
present as he addressed a fundamental 
topic in the language of poetry. In this 
connection, I would like to make men- 
tion of one whose efforts helped to 
make this event possible. I had hoped 
to give him credit in the op-ed, but 
that reference and several hundred of 
my other words fell victim to the edi- 
tor's need for space. 

Mr. Victor Winston has had a suc- 
cessful career in business, but in 
recent years has returned to his first 
love which is the study of the Soviet 
Union, and is now a member of the 
staff of George Mason University. 
When he learned that I would be in 
Moscow, Mr. Winston took the initia- 
tive to propose a meeting with some 
personalities whose insights and expe- 
rience would be valuable. It took con- 
siderable exertion on his part to orga- 
nize the dinner memorialized in my ar- 
ticle, and had he not also been present 
at the table, helping us to communi- 
cate across the language barrier, the 
discussion would surely have been less 
rich than it was. Moreover, the trans- 
lation of Yevtushenko's text was un- 
dertaken by Mr. Winston as a separate 
effort, and I wish to express my appre- 
ciation to him not only for turning to 
this at once, but also for his success in 
producing a translation highly sensi- 
tive to the power and imagery of the 
Russian original. 

I know that Mr. Winston will always 
share the warm memories I have at 
having been present at an occasion of 
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this kind, but I think it is also impor- 
tant that his role in bringing it about 
be acknowledged, with an appropriate 
expression of thanks from this Sena- 
tor, who benefited from a rare chance 
to see into the depths of the struggle 
now underway for the future of the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the poem, along with my in- 
troduction, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Feb. 7, 1990] 

HALF MEASURES 
(By Yevgeny Yevtushenko) 
Half measures can kill when on the brink of 
precipices, 
chafing in terror at the bit, 
we strain and sweat and foam because we 
cannot 
jump just halfway across. 


Blind is the one who but half sees the 
chasm, 

and half recoils because he lost his way, 

half mutineer and half suppressor 

of the rebellion he has given birth to! 

Semi-effective, semi-actions push the half 
people 

back to the half rear, 

the half satiated ones are but half hungry, 

and those half free—are half enslaved. 


Half fearful, halfway on the rampage... 
a bit of this and yet a half of that, 

a timid party-line espousing "Robin Hood" 
half walking to a semi-guillotine. 


Lost is the opposition’s firmness. 
Swashbuckling with a flimsy sword, 
one cannot be a half guard with the cardi- 


nal, 
and simultaneously half a king's musketeer. 


There is no semi-fatherland, 

nor can we fathom semi-conscience; 
half freedom is the trek to jail, 

and saving our fatherland halfway 
would fail. 


THE “HALF FREE" ARE "HALF ENSLAVED” 
(By Albert Gore, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON.—The poem was a simple, 
dramatic dessert to a long dinner around a 
table laden with delicacies rarely seen 
during a Soviet winter: plates full of beef 
and fish and a pyramid of fresh oranges. 

We listened, Soviets and Americans, as 
Yevgeny Yevtushenko, the legendary poet 
of conscience, declaimed it, freezing into 
awed silence what had been a spirited 
debate about the course Soviet leaders must 
adopt. The poem, Mr. Yevtushenko said, 
was a new creation, but it was delivered with 
such command that it seemed to be recited 
from memory. He said that it would be 
called “Half Measures.” 

Our host, in an ornate room in an old 
Moscow restaurant, was Vitaly Korotich, 
editor in chief of the controversial magazine 
Ogonyok. He is also a member, in the Con- 
gress of People's Deputies, of the Inter-Re- 
gional Group—a loose alliance of delegates 
who believe perestroika will fail if Mikhail 
Gorbachev does not dramatically accelerate 
economic reform. Mr. Yevtushenko is also a 
delegate to the Congress, which meets at 
least once a year. He brings an unusual 
blend of poetic insight and knowledge of in- 
sider politics to his responsibilities. 

When asked how virulent national rival- 
ries and ethnic hatreds could boil over at a 
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time of relatively unfettered political life, 
he spoke of a mastodon, perfectly frozen in 
time. Imagine, he said, that the scientific 
expedition that discovered the animal takes 
great pains to defrost it. Even if they pro- 
ceed flawlessly, unseen to their eyes but 
thawing with the huge beast would be tiny 
microbes carrying ancient diseases with the 
ability to destroy it. Only the onset of decay 
would signal the microbes' presence. This is 
equally true of ethnic conflicts and anti- 
Semitism, which are now thawing along 
with political processes frozen for so long, 
Mr. Yevtushenko said. 

It was while we talked of the possibility of 
a "third path" that Mr. Gorbachev might 
follow to lead the Soviet Union to safety 
that Mr. Yevtushenko's low, musical voice 
captivated us with “Half Measures.” 

For some, the “third path” involves an 
economic transition from the discredited 
"command" model to something approxi- 
mating à free market, yet not quite capital- 
ism. To others, it involves giving up the old 
imperial structure for something resembling 
a confederation, yet not quite entirely a 
union of sovereign equals. For still others, it 
means a society in which people need no 
longer lock their thoughts away in secret 
places, yet a society that is not quite based 
on the paramount value of individual rights. 

The essential truth about the circum- 
stances of the Soviet Union is conveyed in 
Mr. Yevtushenko's few lines. None of us in 
the West can presume to know how the 
Soviet Union can best make the excruciat- 
ingly difficult transition it is now attempt- 
ing. After all, this is a society organized 
along lines so alien to our own that opening 
a McDonald's restaurant in Moscow has 
been accompanied by planning and econom- 
ic life-support arrangements worthy of 
sending a mission to the moon. 

It is worth appreciating, however, that 
many in the Soviet Union believe that the 
only real choice may be all or nothing: full 
economic and political freedom or the possi- 
bility of a return to conservatism: “Those 
half free—are half enslaved.” 


TRIBUTE TO MASSACHUSETTS 
FIREFIGHTERS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, each 
year thousands of people fall victim to 
the ravages of fire, including many 
brave men and women who risk their 
lives fighting fires. It is my privilege to 
give special tribute to three from Mas- 
sachusetts: Paul R. Caron of West 
Barnstable; Anthony Conti, of Everett; 
and Frederick T. Donovan of Chelsea. 

These men were committed to a pro- 
fession that poses the greatest of risks 
and sometimes demands the greatest 
sacrifice. It is a profession that tests 
the limits of human emotion, endur- 
ance, dedication, and courage. The fol- 
lowing prayer, offered at services to 
honor fallen firefighters, reflects the 
dedication of those engaged in this ex- 
traordinary form of service to their 
community. 


A FIREFIGHTER'S PRAYER 
Give me concern, 
A willingness to seek out those in need. 
Give me courage, 
The boldness of spirit to face and conquer 
fear, 
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To share and endure the ordeal of others in 
need. 


Give me strength, 
Strength of heart, to bear whatever burden 
Might be placed on me, and strength of 


body to 
Deliver safely all those placed in my care. 
Give me wisdom to lead, 
The compassion to comfort, and the love to 
Serve unselfishly wherever you take me. 
And please Lord, throughout it all, be at my 
side. 


I extend my sympathy to the family 
and friends of Paul Caron, Anthony 
Conti, and Frederick Donovan. I ask 
unanimous consent that a series of ar- 
ticles may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

(From the Chelsea Record, Oct. 6, 1988] 

Donovan Was 17-YEAR VETERAN 
(By Ann Belser) 


CHELSEA.—A TWO-ALARM UPPER BROADWAY 
BLAZE LAST NIGHT LEFT FIREFIGHTER FREDER- 
ICK DONOVAN, 47, OF SPRINGVALE AVENUE, 
CHELSEA, DEAD, AND HOSPITALIZED FIVE FIRE- 
FIGHTERS AND TWO MEMBERS OF THE MALDEN 
EMERGENCY LIGHTING CREW. 

This morning, flags were at half staff in 
the city and members of the department 
were making the memorial arrangements 
for Donovan, who his colleagues considered 
to be “a likable guy.” 

“I learned a lot from him,” said one fire- 
fighter who wished not to be identified, but 
began his tenure on the department work- 
ing with Donovan, He was just the kind of 
guy that would help you out as much as he 
could. He taught me a lot.“ 

Firefighters were first called to the fire in 
the four-unit two story building at 827-829 
Broadway at 8:37 p.m. and a second alarm 
was sounded at 8:49 by Deputy Chief Joseph 
Von Handorf. None of the residents of the 
building were injured. The five other fire- 
fighters were treated and released from 
Widden Memorial Hospital. 

Members of the Fire Department were 
visibly shaken this morning when talking 
about Donovan. When the bell hit, he was 
one of the people that you loved to have 
behind vou.“ said Lieutenant Herbert 
Kelloway. 

Donovan, the father of two sons, was the 
pension and welfare officer for the firefight- 
ers’ union, one of the four men in the union 
to hold office. 

He was a 17-year veteran of the depart- 
ment, and a member of the Chelsea Irish 
Club. 

The exact cause of Donovan's death was 
still undetermined this morning. He had 
gone in and when he came out, He was 
having trouble breathing while at the scene 
during the fire. Donovan was rushed by am- 
bulance to Whidden Memorial Hospital 
where he was later pronounced dead. 

The last Chelsea firefighter to die in the 
line of duty was Captain James Trainor, 
who suffered a heart attack during a New 
Year, 1978 blaze. 

The fire is still under investigation and no 
official details were available this morning 
at press time, but members of the depart- 
ment said the intensity of the fire was ex- 
treme. 

Deputy Chief Edward Doherty said cylin- 
ders of compressed gas were found in the 
building, and Acting Deputy Chief Dennis 
Williams said he could not confirm or deny 
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what was in the tanks, however, firefight- 
ers, who wished not to be identified said 
they thought the tanks were acetylene and 
oxygen, firefighters broke all the windows 
and climbed onto the roof and vented the 
roof by cutting holes in it. 

Flames roared from the venting holes and 
billows of thick black smoke rose into the 
air as firefighters stood on the roof a few 
feet away. 

All the firefighters entering the house 
wore oxygen tanks and masks, and at one 
point before the blaze was brought under 
control, dozens of bells were ringing . . . the 
bells being the fireman's warning that it's 
time to change the tanks. . . before going 
back into the building. 

The arrival of the gargantuan Malden 
emergency truck was a sight to behold. 
With air horns blaring and a phalanx of 
lights blinking, the massive red truck wound 
its way to a position in front of the house. 

With its special, highpowered lighting ap- 
paratus directed onto the burning house, 
night was turned into day, and for the spec- 
tators lining Broadway, most of whom had 
been watching television in their living 
rooms, it was an opportunity to watch state 
of the art fire fighting technology first 
hand. 

The property that burned is located in a 
thickly congested block of Broadway. It was 
built in the 1880's and strongly resembles 
similar type ‘workers’ residences" which 
still stand in Newburyport. 

With its side by side central entrances, 
plenty of windows for natural light, and 
wide stairways leading to the apartments on 
the second floor, the properties apartments 
were spacious and charming. 

Unique wooden handcarvings, akin to 
those which craftsmen used to place on the 
bow of ships, adorned the entranceway of 
the Broadway house which burned last 
night. 

They were still there this morning, al- 
though the house lays in ruin and a fire- 
fighter is dead. 

It took firefighters about an hour to bring 
the blaze under control. By that time, that 
stretch of Broadway was a glaring collage of 
reds and blues, of blinking lights and men 
dressed in black rushing over a street cov- 
ered with hoses. 

"How many times can something like this 
happen in one small city," a neighbor was 
heard to ask. 

“How many more times?" she asked. 


[From the Everett Leader Herald, June 9, 
1988] 


FIREFIGHTER ANTHONY CONTI DIES DURING 
RESCUE ATTEMPT 


An Everett firefighter who plunged into a 
neighbor's burning home to save two chil- 
dren supposedly inside of it, collapsed and 
died of a heart attack while his horrified 
wife looked on, 

Anthony Conti, 56, of 24 Myrtle Street, 
was pronounced dead of cardiac arrest at 
Whidden Memorial Hospital at 8:18 a.m., 
just over an hour after he entered the fiery 
housing duplex at 25 Myrtle Street, Everett. 

Conti, a pump operator, was not required 
to go into the house, which caught fire just 
after 7 a.m. But witnesses said he didn't 
hesitate when he was told there may have 
been children's lives at stake. 

Firefighter John J. McCarthy, Conti's 
best friend, said Everett Engine 2—with 
Conti at the wheel—pulled up to the duplex 
at 7:10 a.m. and was greeted by a “hysteri- 
cal" woman on the sidewalk who said her 
two kids were inside. 
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"Everybody seemed to go right in after 
those kids," McCarthy recalled. 

Capt. David Butler, commander of Conti's 
shift and one of the firefighters who en- 
tered the building, said once Conti was 
inside, he clutched his chest and staggered 
out to the street. 

"He came out and then dropped," said 
Deputy Fire Chief Robert Rideout. “The 
whole crew was badly shook up.” 

Unknown to the firefighters, the two chil- 
dren thought to be inside had escaped and 
were in the backyard of the woodframed 
two-story house. 

“There was no one in the building,” 
Butler said. 

Fire officials are probing the cause of the 
fire, but said they suspect a short in the du- 
plex’s electrical wiring may have sparked 
the blaze, which started in an enclosed front 
porch on the second floor and caused an es- 
timated $50,000 damage. 

No other injuries were reported, but both 
families living in the duplex were left home- ` 
less by the fire. 

Rideout said Conti didn’t have to respond 
to the call, but did so because he knew the 
people who lived there. 

Awakened by the fire, Conti's wife, Virgin- 
ia, watched from her porch directly opposite 
the home as her husband fought the blaze. 

"He looked over at her, they had eye con- 
tact,” said Conti's daughter, Linda, of 
Revere. She said her mother did not want to 
interfere when her husband was working, so 
she just watched. 

At one point, Mrs. Conti left her porch to 
go inside for warmer clothes. When she re- 
turned, she found rescue workers trying to 
resuscitate her husband. 

"She went for him and they held her 
back," her daughter said. 

Conti's death came less than a month 
after his older sister died of a heart attack, 
family and friends said. 

While Conti's family and friends grieved, 
the men in Conti's other "family" at the 
Hancock Street firehouse said he was a 
damn good firefighter" who will be missed. 

"When you're on the Fire Department, 
it's like family," Deputy Chief Rideout said. 
Conti was a firefighter for decades. 

"It was a little family up here," said Tony 
O'Brien, driver of Engine 4. They used to 
joke about Tony making coffee. He made 
the lousiest coffee in the world." 

Above the firehouse, the flag was lowered 
to halfstaff. 

“There wasn't a man on this job that 
didn't respect him," O'Brien said. 

Conti, an Army veteran, had been an iron- 
worker before becoming a firefighter in the 
early 1960s. 

He was the husband of Virginia (Worces- 
ter) Conti, and the father of Anthony and 
Joseph Conti of Everett, Linda Conti of 
Revere, Jean Guardino of Everett, and the 
late Jerry Conti. 

He was the son of Ida (Piniaro) Conti of 
Malden, and the brother of the late Freda 
Bell. Mr. Conti was also the grandfather of 
Richard Guardino and Christina Conti, 
both of Everett. 

A Funeral Mass was said on Wednesday at 
10 a.m. at St. Joseph’s Church, Everett. 
Burial was in Woodlawn Cemetery. 

The funeral was arranged by the John F. 
Ward & Son Funeral Home, 772 Broadway, 
Everett. 

The cause of the fire is still under investi- 
gation. 

No other injuries were reported; all of the 
occupants of the building escaped safely. 
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(From the Cape Cod Times, Oct. 10, 19881 
BARNSTABLE FIREFIGHTER DIES IN CRASH 
(By Richard Miller) 


West BARNSTABLE.—With the American 
flag outside flying at half-staff and black 
bunting draping the front of the building, 
firefighters at the West Barnstable Fire 
Station yesterday remembered a comrade 
who died Saturday night while responding 
to a call. 

Paul R. Caron, 43, a call firefighter and 
emergency medical technician, died Satur- 
day night while on his way to assist in an- 
other accident. His car ran off Route 6A and 
into a tree. 

Responding to firefighting and rescue 
calis was not Caron's full-time job, but it 
was soon going to be. He had spent many 
years as a lieutenant colonel for the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard at the Otis Air Na- 
tional Guard Base and most recently 
worked at the Boston Water and Sewer 
Commission. 

Despite working part-time, Caron had al- 
ready devoted more than 2,000 hours train- 
ing for his paramedic certification, West 
Barnstable Fire Chief John P. Jenkins said. 
He had already spent nine years as a fire- 
fighter, seven with the Sandwich Fire De- 
partment and the last two in West Barnsta- 
ble. 

"Totally dedicated," Jenkins said. Paul 
was that type of individual. Everything he 
did, he did superbly." At 11:18 p.m., West 
Barnstable firefighters and a rescue unit re- 
sponded to a single-car accident at the inter- 
section of Routes 6 and 132. The car had 
rolled on its side, crashing into a fire hy- 
drant. 

Caron, a bachelor, was at his home on Old 
County Road in East Sandwich when he 
heard the call. According to Jenkins, Caron 
had told his mother in South Natick earlier 
Saturday that he needed to respond to just 
one more motor-vehicle accident to finish 
his paramedic training. 

This accident was the one that would put 
him over the top," Jenkins said. 

It was cold and rainy as Caron drove his 
1987 Saab 900 east on Route 6A, heading 
toward the station, where he would have 
boarded a rescue vehicle. The roads were 
just treacherous," Jenkins said. 

He believes it was the rain, the cold and a 
layer of leaves on the road that caused 
Caron to lose control on a curve just east of 
Maple Street. Jenkins can remember three 
other fatalities around that same curve. 

“There were not a lot of skid marks," Jen- 
kins said. He just came around that corner 
and just lost it. He must have been hydro- 
planing.” 

It was not until 11:52 that Jenkins and the 
rest of his crew received word of Caron's ac- 
cident. They used the Jaws of Life hydraulic 
tool to remove his body from the vehicle. He 
was pronounced dead at Cape Cod Hospital 
in Hyannis at 1:11 a.m. 

"It's very traumatic," said Jenkins, chief 
for 16 years. Jenkins described his group as 
a “close brotherhood” brought together by 
the stressful nature of the job. 

“The members of a department are as 
close as a family,” he said. “It will take a 
long, long time to get over losing someone.“ 


{From the Cape Cod Times, Oct. 13, 1988] 
COLLEAGUES MOURN FALLEN FIREFIGHTER 
(By Trisha Currier) 

SourH  NaricK.— Yesterday afternoon, 
West Barnstable fire-fighter Paul Caron 
went home to South Natick on West Barn- 
stable fire engine 296. 
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Caron died early Sunday after his car 
Skidded off Route 6A and hit a tree at West 
Barnstable as he was responding to a car ac- 
cident, He was 43. He was eulogized, prayed 
for and buried by 125 firefighters and police 
Officers from across Cape Cod and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Uniformed firefighters and police officers, 
many wearing white gloves, stood at atten- 
tion outside the church as the fire engine 
carrying his casket pulled up, flower ar- 
rangements in its jump seats and on its 
tank. On the engine's rear step-board, 
Caron's coat, his name printed across it, 
hung with his helmet above his boots. 

Caron was a resident of East Sandwich, 
but he grew up in the leafy suburb of South 
Natick, and was, like his two brothers, an 
altar boy at Sacred Heart Church. The 
quaint white church on Route 16 yesterday 
was the site of his funeral Mass. 

During the service, waiting incense and 
the mournful tones of “Amazing Grace” 
filled the church. The firefighters and 
police officers who packed the aisles repre- 
sented almost every town on Cape Cod as 
well as the Boston suburbs of Natick, 
Wellesley, Freetown and Dover. Public 
Safety Under-Secretary Dennis Condon was 
at the funeral representing the governor. 
Also attending the Mass were the three 
members of the West Barnstable Fire Dis- 
trict Certification Board. 

Uniformed officers wore black ribbons 
across their badges. A single white candle 
adorned with a red cross burned throughout 
the hour-long service on a stand at one end 
of Caron's American flag-draped casket. 

West Barnstable Fire Chief John P. Jen- 
kins, who was Caron’s friend for 18 years, 
delivered the eulogy. 

“In the fire service, there can be nothing 
more devastating, nothing more hurtful or 
painful or more tragic to the organization, 
than the less of a brother in the line of 
duty,” Jenkins said, adding: “It’s going to 
take a long time for those of us who were 
close to Paul to recover from his loss." 

Jenkins urged those who attended to re- 
frain from mourning Caron's death, urging 
them instead to "celebrate his life." 

He wouldn't want us to have tears in our 
eyes," Jenkins said. He would want us to be 
happy because that was his life." 

A former fighter pilot, Caron was a lieu- 
tenant colonel for the Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard at Otis Air National Guard 
Base. He also had served in the U.S. Air 
Force at Lackland Air Force Base in Texas. 

Caron worked for the Sandwich Fire De- 
partment for seven years before joining the 
West Barnstable department two years ago. 

For the last year and a half, Caron dog- 
gedly pursued certification as a paramedic, a 
goal he spent 2,000 hours trying to achieve. 
Ironically, when he died he had to log just 
one more motor vehicle accident to fulfill 
the training requirement. 

"Saturday evening, as we all responded to 
that motor vehicle accident, Paul left his 
home to respond. He met hís death on his 
way to something he dearly loved," Jenkins 
said. 

Jenkins informed mourners that Frank 
Kesloff, the director of the state's Emergen- 
cy Medical Services program, has told 
Caron's mother her son will be awarded 
paramedic certification posthumously. The 
letter of certification will be mailed to her. 

Along with his dedication to emergency 
services, Caron had a whimsical side. His 
penchant for imitating pterodactyis, flying 
dinosaurs, at odd moments betrayed his in- 
fectious sense of humor, Jenkins said. After 
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dropping an injured person off at an area 
hospital, Caron was fond of cheering up his 
fellow rescue squad members by flapping 
his arms and squawking. 

"(The squad) would be in stitches by the 
time they left Hyannis and got back to West 
Barnstable," Jenkins recalled. 

Jenkins also remembered Caron as a man 
who always was willing to share his knowl- 
edge and experience with others, and was 
particularly supportive of the department's 
younger members. 

To West Barnstable firefighter Marc 
Davis, Caron was like an older brother. 
Davis, who was one of the first firefighters 
to arrive at the scene of Caron's fatal crash, 
yesterday served as a pallbearer for his 
friend. 

Standing beside Engine-Tanker 296 in 
South Natick's sun-dappled Glenwood Cem- 
etery, Davis recalled the rescue squad's re- 
sponse to the call that came in at 11:52 Sat- 
urday night: “We were discussing CPR pro- 
cedures en route to the call. Then I saw... 
the car. The chief grabbed me and said: 
"Marc, it's Paul. I broke down right there." 

Davis and the other West Barnstable fire- 
fighters tried to revive Caron with the help 
of a rescue crew from Hyannis. 

"It was a rough scene, but in a way it 
almost felt good because for all Paul did for 
me, I at least could give him a fighting 
chance," Davis said. 

Davis, who turned 23 yesterday, said he 
was holding up well until he rode past a 
Natick fire engine that had parked along 
the route between the church and the ceme- 
tery. As the West Barnstable engine passed, 
the Natick firefighters saluted. 

"I hung on until there, but . . , he said, 
his voice trailing off as he watched fire- 
fighters and police officers place flowers on 
the casket. It's the honor of a fallen broth- 
er. We all bleed for that person—our hearts 
do.” 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE AUDREY 
RUTH KAY 


Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to a constituent 
of mine, Audrey Ruth Kay. Audrey 
was a wonderful asset to the communi- 
ty in Milwaukee, and she will be sorely 
missed by her family, her friends, and 
the many people she had the opportu- 
nity to serve. Audrey passed away last 
December of lung cancer at the age of 
62. 

A native of Milwaukee, Audrey spent 
40 of her years serving her communi- 
ty. From the years 1966-79, she served 
as a staff member and then later direc- 
tor of the Jewish Children’s Home. 
For the next 10 years, until her retire- 
ment in May 1989, she was the Mil- 
waukee area director of the Children's 
Service Society of Wisconsin. 

Audrey received her bachelor's 
degree from Ohio State University and 
then went back to her home State to 
earn her master's degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. She also 
served as the national secretary for 
her sorority Delta Phi Epsilon. 

Audrey was a very strong and coura- 
geous woman who battled her illness 
with conviction. When her cancer was 
discovered doctors told her that she 
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would only have 6 to 9 months to live, 
but Ms. Kay battled her illness and 
lived for another 27 months. 

Mr. President, I am glad to have the 
opportunity to pay tribute in the 
Senate of the life of Audrey Ruth 
Kay. She did not live in the public eye, 
and did not seek any fame for herself. 
But because of the lives she touched 
through her commitment to the 
Jewish Children's Home and the Chil- 
dren's Service Society, Milwaukee is a 
better place. She will be remembered 
and she will be missed. 


GEORGE HAINES—RECIPIENT OF 
THE GREATER SAN  JOSE 
SPORTS ASSOCIATION BUD 
WINTER AWARD 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to recognize the tremen- 
dous achievements of George Haines 
who today will receive the Bud Winter 
Award from the Greater San Jose 
Sports Association for his years of 
goodwill, hard work and dedication ex- 
emplified through his coaching of ath- 
letics. 

Being an active athlete myself, I 
know the mental and physical values 
that athletics, both individual and 
team play, have to offer. I also know 
that the success or failure of a team is 
dependent upon a coach who has 
earned respect from his players and 
who is capable of unleashing the 
desire to perform and excel beyond 
ones potential. Coaching swimming, 
waterpolo, wrestling and football since 
1950, George Haines has led his teams 
to 54 Olympic medals and more than 
170 championships. His coaching 
career has carried him from Santa 
Clara High School, Santa Clara Swim 
Club, Stanford University, and to the 
Olympic games on seven different oc- 
casions. 

I am honored to congratulate 
George for providing strong leadership 
and inspiration to the young athletes 
and students whom he has been a role- 
model to over the course of his out- 
standing coaching career. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY—A 
CELEBRATION OF THE GREEK- 
UNITED STATES DEMOCRATIC 
HERITAGE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to offer my cosponsorship of 
Senate Joint Resolution 243, legisla- 
tion to commemorate Greek Independ- 
ence Day. I have traditionally support- 
ed similar legislation as a fitting trib- 
ute to the democratic bond between 
Greece and the United States. This 
bill, introduced by my colleagues, Sen- 
ators SPECTER and LAUTENBERG, would 
designate March 25, 1990, as a nation- 
al day of celebration of Greek and 
American democracy. 

More than 2,000 years ago, the 
Greek statesman Pericles laid the 
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framework for democratic structures 
in Greece when he proclaimed that 
the Greek Constitution is called a de- 
mocracy because power is in the hands 
not of a minority, but of the whole 
people." This statement embodies the 
principles adhered to by our own 
Founding Fathers 200 years ago as 
they drafted and ratified the very 
heart of American Government, the 
U.S. Constitution. In reflecting on the 
Greek contribution to the American 
system of Government. I recall the 
words of Thomas Jefferson, who 
stated that to the ancient Greeks we 
are all indebted for the light which led 
us out of Gothic darkness." The Greek 
democratic beacon still shines bright 
and clear, enhanced by more than 169 
years of independence. 

Beyond our shared democratic herit- 
age, Greek-American ties are strength- 
ened by the interaction of our people. 
Greek immigrants have made signifi- 
cant contributions to nearly every 
aspect of American culture, including 
literature, art, medicine, music, sports, 
and politics. The Greek Orthodox 
faith has become an important seg- 
ment of the diverse elements of the 
American religious community; last 
year I had the pleasure of congratulat- 
ing Archbishop Iakovos upon the 30th 
anniversary of his leadership of the 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North 
and South America. 

Mr. President, I will be proud to join 
with Greek-Americans on March 25 as 
they celebrate our common history 
and the strength of our alliance. It 
will be a day to commemorate our 
shared values of freedom, democracy 
and independence; I urge my col- 
leagues to support fully Senate Joint 
Resolution 243. 


HOW TO FIGHT GLOBAL 
WARMING 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in the late 
1980’s, concern for the environment 
has emerged as a major force in inter- 
national politics. Increasingly, nation- 
al governments are realizing that 
many of the environmental problems 
they face can only be solved by cooper- 
ative international action. 

One of the most pressing examples 
of this is the threat of global warming. 
The international community’s re- 
sponse to the threat was the creation 
in 1988 of the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change. The IPCC 
was created to assess the state of 
knowledge about global climate 
change and its impacts and to consider 
possible response strategies. 

Separate from the IPCC, last sum- 
mer's Paris summit meeting and the 
November meeting of environmental 
ministers in The Netherlands also ad- 
dressed the climate change issue. 

Prior to the this meeting, I intro- 
duced Senate Resolution 200, calling 
on the President to use the meeting to 
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move the dialog on climate change for- 
ward by taking four concrete steps. 

First, announce U.S. support for the 
initiation of negotiations on a frame- 
work convention on climate change in 
early 1990. 

Second, announce the U.S. intention 
to host an international meeting to 
begin negotiations on such a conven- 
tion. 

Third, set a target date for the com- 
pletion of this convention as soon as 
possible, but not later than March 1, 
1991. 

And finally announce a commit- 
ment by the United States to reduce 
emissions of greenhouse gasses in con- 
junction with other industrialized 
countries. 

I applaud the President’s decision to 
take up the second of these sugges- 
tions by agreeing to host an interna- 
tional meeting to begin negotiations 
on a framework climate change con- 
vention. At the same time, I believe we 
need a commitment now by the United 
States actually to reach agreement on 
and bring into force an effective inter- 
national convention to limit signifi- 
cantly greenhouse gas emissions. 

The Honorable Elliot L. Richardson 
made an excellent case for an interna- 
tional treaty to coordinate and enforce 
international action on the environ- 
ment in the February 7, 1990, New 
York Times, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 7, 19901 

How To FIGHT GLOBAL WARMING 
(By Elliot L. Richardson) 

WASHINGTON.—Environmentalists and 
politicians can argue the costs and benefits 
of international action on global warming 
from now until doomsday, and they prob- 
ably will. But nothing will get done without 
an institutional mechanism to develop, insti- 
tute and enforce regulations across national 
boundaries. 

The need for a mechanism emerged clear- 
ly from this week's meeting of the Intergov- 
ernmental Panel on Climate Change, a 
group sponsored by the United Nations. 
President Bush's speech at the conference, 
in which he called for more research on the 
"uncertainty" of global warming, may have 
disappointed some. But that misses the 
larger point. 

Little can be accomplished in the absence 
of multilateral institutions that will eventu- 
ally carry out whatever remedial environ- 
mental actions the world community can 
agree upon. In short, we need an interna- 
tional treaty, modeled perhaps on the Law 
of the Sea Treaty, to coordinate and enforce 
international action on the environment. 

Of course, many scientific questions need 
to be answered. We need to know the costs 
and benefits of various means of stopping 
the buildup of greenhouse gases. We need to 
discuss regulatory standards and cost-effec- 
tive enforcement measures. Eventually, 
however, we will have to act. 

The world cannot afford to rely on inde- 
pendent action by individual countries. The 
results are bound to be highly uneven: One 
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nation could cut back on its carbon dioxide 
emissions; one could stop the destruction of 
its own forests; still another could do noth- 
ing. The least responsible transnational cor- 
porations will seek out and encourage the 
most permissive regulatory environments. 

For maximum impact as well as equitable 
burden-sharing, there will have to be uni- 
versal standards universally accepted. Delib- 
eration about the political palatability and 
enforcement of these standards should be 
concurrent with, not subsequent to, delib- 
eration about science and regulation. 

Take, for instance, the question of wheth- 
er to strengthen organizations like the 
United Nations Environmental Program or 
the International Maritime Organization, 
combine them or build a new one—a global 
Environmental Protection Agency—from 
scratch. Or take the question of what 
powers should be granted to the chosen in- 
stitutions. Should these institutions be lim- 
ited to formulating recommendations or 
should they also have the power to promul- 
gate and enforce regulations? 

Political considerations must also be dis- 
cussed. Will there be a single governing 
body with universal representation? What 
kind of voting arrangement will govern its 
decisions—a  one-nation, one-vote system 
like the United Nations General Assembly, a 
weighted system like the World Bank or 
Intelsat or something in between? Dispute- 
resolution mechanisms must be put in place. 

Whether the international institution is 
given power to enforce rather than merely 
recommend regulations obviously affects 
representational and decison-making issues. 
In fact, the more power the organization 
will be expected to exercíse and the more 
money it will be authorized to spend, the 
fiercer will be the battles. 

The arena in which these battles are 
fought will be an international conference 
of some 160 sovereign states to be held in 
Brazil in 1992. These states will vastly differ 
in their contributions to environmental deg- 
radation. Their delegates will represent 
every race, culture, ideology, geographical 
circumstances and state of economic devel- 
opment on earth. 

Given the scope and complexity of this 
conference's task, a thorough preparatory 
process is indispensable. The U.N. took four 
years to lay the groundwork for the Law of 
the Sea Conference, and the conference 
spent nine more years, with twice a year 
meetings, to produce a treaty. 

The U.S. has not yet taken a prominent 
role in laying the groundwork for an envi- 
ronmental treaty. Our leadership in such 
effort nevertheless can make a critical dif- 
ference. It is in our own interest and in that 
of the entire world community to take the 
initiative. 

Our responsibility, our economic stake 
and our breadth of regulatory experience 
are unequalled. It is not too late. 


EDUCATION ACTION THIS WEEK 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, 3 
weeks ago I outlined the agenda for 
the Senate. I spoke about the chal- 
lenges we face as a nation and as legis- 
lators. I spoke about the needs of 
American families and our goals to 
meet those needs. 

Today, I want to give a progress 
report on education, one of the most 
critical issues of importance to Ameri- 
can families. 
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After a decade of reports and rheto- 
ric, Americans expect action. This 
week marks the beginning of a year in 
which we will put what we know is 
needed, together with what we know 
wil work, and get our school system 
back on track. 

This week we have passed two major 
education bills and introduced a third. 
A fourth bill is pending on the Senate 
calendar and will be considered in the 
near future. 

On Tuesday, by a vote of 99-0, the 
Senate approved the National Literacy 
Act—legislation to eliminate illiteracy 
by the year 2000. 

The bil is a comprehensive plan 
that identifies the problem and con- 
fronts it head-on so that the goal of 
eliminating illiteracy becomes reality. 

There are between 23 million and 27 
million adults who are functionally il- 
literate today. Some estimates are 
even higher. 

While experts may disagree on the 
exact number, there is no disagree- 
ment that we must reduce the number 
of functionally illiterate individuals if 
we are to maintain our productivity 
and growth as a nation. 

With each passing year, the gap be- 
tween jobs for Americans who are 
functionally illiterate and jobs that re- 
quire solid basic skills for employment 
grows. 

The National Literacy Act is a giant 
step toward the preservation of Ameri- 
cans in the workplace—each American. 

On Wednesday, by a vote of 92-8, 
the Senate passed the Educational Ex- 
cellence Act. The legislation will assist 
States to improve the basic skills of 
students. It will encourage innovative 
teaching methods and reduce student 
loan defaults. 

The bill creates a presidential merit 
schools program to provide cash 
awards to public and private elementa- 
ry and secondary schools that have 
made substantial progress in raising 
student achievement, in creating a 
safe and drug-free environment, and in 
reducing the student drop-out rate. 

The bill creates an alternative certi- 
fication for teachers and principals 
program at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school level. 

We know that this Nation will need 
about 2 million new teachers before 
the year 2000. We know that about 20 
percent of new teachers leave during 
their first year of teaching and over 
half leave before their sixth year. 

For those that stay, in a number of 
fields, they are not qualified to teach 
the courses for which they were hired. 

The alternative certification pro- 
gram contained in this legislation is a 
modest program, but it is a start. 

The Labor and Human Resources 
Committee has held several hearings 
on teacher recruitment, retention, and 
quality, and will report comprehensive 
legislation to the Senate later this 
year. This is a critical issue in which 
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the Federal Government must become 
more involved and one in which I be- 
lieve we can develop a better partner- 
ship with the States. 

I am hopeful that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will act quickly on these 
bills so that we can move forward with 
our education agenda. 

Today, I joined Senator KENNEDY 
and Senator HATFIELD in introducing 
the Excellence in Math, Science, and 
Engineering Education Act. 

It is time Congress seriously consid- 
ers how as a nation we will be pre- 
pared to face the next century. 

We face a critical shortage of mathe- 
maticians, scientists, engineers, and 
technologists by the year 2000. The 
problem is multifaceted and there is 
no simple or quick solution. 

Elementary schools give children a 
foundateion in technological educa- 
tion. Yet, studies have found that two- 
thirds of elementary science teachers 
are not fully qualified to teach science. 
And, nearly 80 percent of elementary 
school math teachers are not fully 
qualified to teach mathematics. 

We know that for 8th graders in 20 
foreign countries, Americans ranked 
10th in arithmetic, 12th in algebra, 
16th in geometry, and 18th in meas- 
urements. 

We know that for college-bound 
high school seniors in 13 foreign coun- 
tries, American students ranked 9th in 
physics, 11th in chemistry, and last in 
biology. 

The legislation we introduced today 
is a comprehensive bill that addresses 
all levels of technological education, 
from elementary school through post- 
graduate studies. 

The measure addresses the need for 
more qualified teachers, the need for 
more innovative material with which 
to teach, as well as new programs to 
stimulate our youth, particularly mi- 
norities. 

This legislation is the cornerstone of 
an education agenda to keep this coun- 
try competitive. 

A fourth bill, the Carl Perkins Voca- 
tional Education Reauthorization Act, 
is on the Senate calendar and I expect 
we will pass it in the near future. 

Over half of this Nation's students 
do not go on to college. The reauthor- 
ization bill will give States more flexi- 
bility in improving programs and shift 
more funding to the secondary school 
level. The legislation will raise the 
basic skills of students by improving 
the integration between academic and 
vocational courses. 

These bills are the first step toward 
truly improving our nation's education 
system. 


A SINGULAR HONOR FOR THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the win- 
ning of a Fulbright Award has long 
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been recognized as one of the highest 
tributes that can be paid to anyone. 

Recently, Wheeling Jesuit College in 
Wheeling, WV, announced that 
Wheeling Jesuit’s director of college 
relations, Ms. Gail K. Mendelson, was 
named the first American woman to 
receive an academic administrator’s 
Fulbright Award. Ms. Mendelson is in 
England for a 3-month schedule of 
studying English university relations 
and teaching her English college hosts 
about the American approach to 
strong community and alumni ties. 

As here in our country, the British 
are currently examining ways to adapt 
their educational system to the evolv- 
ing world economic situation, and they 
have found that American colleges 
and universities are well ahead in 
building relations that can mean 
greater financial support and more 
competitive student recruitment. 

Specifically, Ms. Mendelson is shar- 
ing her talents and experiences in 
those areas of administration with the 
London School of Economics and the 
University of Kent at Canterbury. 

I commend Ms. Mendelson and 
Wheeling Jesuit College on the salient 
recognition that has come to them in 
Ms. Mendelson’s winning this Ful- 
bright Award. We in West Virginia are 
particularly proud of the growing rep- 
utation of Wheeling Jesuit College, 
and we are likewise proud that Ms. 
Mendelson is being asked to partici- 
pate in this notable new program with 
prominent sister institutions in Eng- 
land. 

A fuller account of Ms. Mendelson's 
role in this project appeared in a 
recent issue in the Wheeling News- 
Register. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BRITISH UNIVERSITIES SEEK WJC STAFFER'S 
EXPERTISE 
(By Angelo Quaranta) 

Once staid English universities are mount- 
ing strong public relations campaigns, and a 
Wheeling Jesuit College professional on a 
Fulbright Award will spend the next several 
months helping two of them. 

Gail K. Mendelson, Wheeling Jesuits's di- 
rector of college relations, is the first Ameri- 
can woman to receive an academic adminis- 
trator's Fulbright Award. She will spend the 
next three months studying English univer- 
sity relations and teaching what the Ameri- 
cans have to offer. 

Mendelson will split her time between The 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science and the University of Kent at Can- 
terbury. 

Only 10 to 12 percent of English students 
go on to study in a university. With all of its 
perceived academic ills, Americans can claim 
that roughly one-third of its young people 
go on to college. 

English centers of higher learning, once 
dependent on a tuition grant program that 
is being phased out, now need to maintain 
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strong ties with the community and with 
their alumni. 

"They want to see the increase to keep 
their economy and country competitive, and 
rightfully so, they need to keep their young 
people going to college," Mendelson said. 

Until recently, not many development of- 
fices existed at English universities. Estab- 
lished schools such as the London School of 
Economics, nearly 100 years old, and newer 
schools such as the University of Kent at 
Canterbury, 25 years old, both have sophis- 
ticated marketing programs in place, Men- 
delson said. 

What better way to tell prospective stu- 
dents about what she calls the “cutting-edge 
research” being done at Kent? 

With the dearth of university students, 
the English now find “more of a need to 
have people understand why their sons and 
daughters should go on to a university,” 
Mendelson said. 

“They really wanted me—and it made me 
quite honored," Mendelson said. 

Fulbright applicants must submit a form, 
recommendations, letters to invitation and a 
proposal—Mendelson was asked to prepare 
one based on contemporary issues of higher 
education in the United Kingdom—to the 
Council for the International Exchange of 
Scholars. 

The CIES then makes recommendations 
to the Fulbright Commission in London. 
Mendelson said the two universities that 
sought her, located about 60 miles apart, 
will serve as her base of operations. 

Mendelson describes both colleges as 
having active public relations offices. The 
London School of Economics hopes to com- 
bine its PR, alumni and development offices 
into a single office under the auspices of 
“advancement.” 

Kent has learned enough in its dealings 
with the public to target its student pro- 
spectus to specific audiences. European stu- 
dents—who are generally historically 
minded—receive a publication with a cover 
that highlights the romance of Canterbury. 
The cover of the publication sent to the Far 
East highlights the more technical aspects 
of the university. 

"They have some of the best brochures 
I've seen anywhere," Mendelson said. 

But a university does not live by words 
alone. It takes a strong fundraising effort 
and media, community and alumni relations 
to bring fresh donations to its coffers. 

During her stay in England, Mendelson 
wil help Kent with media relations for its 
silver jubilee. 

The London School of Economics is now 
trying to reach out to areas other than 
London and North America, its two strong- 
est student bases, Mendelson said. 

Whoever assembles the student brochures 
for the London school may want to mention 
the fact that four Nobel Prize winners stud- 
ied here. So did Mick Jagger, though he 
went on to make his fortune in an area 
other than economics or political science. 

Mendelson did her undergraduate work at 
Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. She has 
done graduate work at West Virginia Uni- 
versity and Peabody College of Vanderbilt 
University. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
period for morning business has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TIME LIMITATION 
AGREEMENT-S. 419 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the ma- 
jority leader, after consultation with 
the Republican leader, may proceed at 
any time to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 50, S. 419, a bill to provide 
for the collection of data about crimes 
motivated by race, religion, ethnicity, 
or sexual orientation, and it be consid- 
ered under the following time limita- 
tion: 1% hours on the bill, equally di- 
vided and controlled between Senators 
Simon and Harck or their designees, 
and 30 minutes under the control of 
Senator HELMS; 1 hour equally divided 
on a Hatch-Simon first-degree amend- 
ment to be considered first; then 1 
hour equally divided on a Helms sense- 
of-the-Senate amendment relating to 
homosexuals; that no other amend- 
ment be in order; that no motions to 
recommit or to table be in order; that 
the agreement be in the usual form 
with respect to the control and divi- 
sion of time; and that following the 
third reading of the bill, the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the House companion measure, H.R. 
1048; that all after the enacting clause 
be stricken and the text of S. 419, as 
amended, if amended, be substituted 
in lieu thereof; and without any inter- 
vening action or debate, the bill be 
read for the third time and a vote 
occur on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HATCH. There is no objection 
on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Could we just confer 
without even putting in a quorum call? 

Mr. President, I am obliged to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quroum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there objection to the majority 
leader's request? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
want to clarify one point. In the sen- 
tence that I read, which I read as: 
"that no motions to recommit or to 
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table be in order,” I want to make 
clear that I am talking about the ta- 
bling of either amendment and that of 
course the right is reserved to table 
the motion to reconsider after enact- 
ment of the legislation, if enacted, at 
the very end. I merely wanted to make 
clear that clause referred to the 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the majority lead- 
er’s request? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 


HATE CRIME STATISTICS ACT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
have consulted with the Republican 
leader and I now ask the Chair to lay 
before the Senate Calendar order No. 
50, S. 419. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 419) to provide for the collection 
of data about crimes motivated by race, reli- 
gion, ethnicity, or sexual orientation. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursu- 
ant to the order, time for debate on S. 
419 is limited to 1% hours equally di- 
vided between Senator Simon and Sen- 
ator HaTcH or their designees, with 
one-half hour on the bill controlled by 
Senator HELMS. In addition, there are 
only two amendments in order to be 
offered: a Hatch-Simon amendment, 
with 1 hour equally divided; and a 
Helms  sense-of-the-Senate amend- 
ment, also 1 hour equally divided in 
the usual form. No other amendments, 
motions to recommit, or motions to 
table are in order. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I am pleased to bring to this body a 
bill that Senator HarcH and I have 
worked on for some time that has 58 
cosponsors in this body, including 
both the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader. It is a very simple bill. It 
is a bill that says let us keep track of 
hate crimes in our society. 

We know anecdotally what happens. 
When something happens at Howard 
Beach or somewhere else, we read 
about it and we may draw conclusions 
that incidents are going up or they are 
going down, but there is very little 
solid statistical evidence. We have 11 
States that now do collect this data. 
We are simply saying, let us let the 
Federal Government collect that data. 
We are not creating any new crimes. 
We are not changing the status of the 
law at all. 

I am pleased to say also that the 
President and the administration are 
in support of this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from 
the Assistant Attorney General as well 
as several other letters in support of it 
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from various groups. Assistant Attor- 
ney General Carol Crawford has this 
to say: 


This letter expresses the Department of 
Justice's unqualified support for S. 419. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS. 
Washington, DC, July 27, 1989. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
Republican Leader, 
ton, DC. 

DEAR MR. LEADER: This letter expresses 
the Department of Justice’s unqualified 
support for S. 419, the “Hate Crimes Statis- 
tics Act," as reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. While our earlier letter to the 
committee had endorsed the concept behind 
the bill, but expressed some reservations re- 
garding the bill itself, those concerns have 
been addressed. Specifically, the Attorney 
General has been given sufficient discretion 
to establish guidelines for the collection of 
the required data, and the list of crimes in 
the bill is designed to conform to the updat- 
ed Uniform Crime Reports. 

The Department of Justice, therefore, 
urges speedy passage of this legislation. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
has advised this Department that there is 
no objection to the presentation of this 
report from the standpoint of the Adminis- 
tration's program. 

Sincerely. 


U.S. Senate, Washing- 


CAROL T. CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
STATE OF MAINE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Augusta, ME, July 13, 1989. 
Senator PAUL SIMON, 
Chairman Subcommittee on the Constitu- 
tion, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Paul: I am writing to inform you 
that on July 12, 1989, the National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General unanimously 
voted in favor of the enclosed resolution 
supporting your bill, S. 419. In doing so, we 
concluded that the efforts of the Attorneys 
General would be assisted by a hate crimes 
statistics act which would provide for the 
collection and publication by the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice of information on the 
frequency and nature of hate-based and 
bias-related crimes.” 

As a result, we have urged the Congress to 
enact legislation such as S. 419 or HR. 1048 
in order to collect and publish hate crimes 
statistics so that all of us might rid this 
dreaded curse from our land. 

Please feel free to distribute this resolu- 
tion to your colleagues as you continue to 
deliberate this important issue. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES E. TIERNEY, 
Attorney General. 
[Submitted by Attorney General Robert 
Spire] 
(Summer Meeting, July 9-12, 1989, Lake of 
the Ozarks, MO) 

PROPOSED RESOLUTION CONDEMNING HATE- 

RELATED VIOLENCE AND SUPPORTING A FED- 

ERAL HATE CRIMES REPORTING ACT 


Whereas, Attorneys General have wit- 
nessed the growth nationwide of hate-based 
crimes, or crimes that manifest prejudice 
based, for example, on an individual's race, 
or religion; and 
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Whereas, such activities and incidents 
threaten the mutual civility, shared values 
and individual respect and undermine the 
principles upon which this nation was 
founded; and 

Whereas, Attorneys General have an obli- 
gation to confront this violence through the 
enforcement of civil rights and public safety 
laws which protect citizens’ basic human 
rights; and 

Whereas, the efforts of the Attorneys 
General would be assisted by a hate crimes 
statistics act which would provide for the 
collection and publication by the U.S De- 
partment of Justice of information on the 
frequency and nature of hate-based and 
bias-related crimes; and 

Whereas, the enactment of a federal hate 
crimes statistics act would send a clear mes- 
sage to the victims of such crimes that these 
offenses are of concern to Attorneys Gener- 
al and other government officials; and 

Whereas, the Congress is considering leg- 
islation (S. 419 and HR 1048) which would 
provide for the collection of hate crime sta- 
tistics; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General: 

(1) condemns all forms of hate-related or 
bias-related crime or violence; and 

(2) authorizes the Civil Rights Committee 
to develop model state legislation for inves- 
tigating and criminally prosecuting cases of 
hate-related crime; and 

(3) encourages Attorneys General to work 
with nationally recognized civil rights 
groups which are already addressing these 
issues; and 

(4) supports the collection and publication 
of data on hate crimes which would assist 
federal, state, and local officials in deter- 
mining national and local trends and in de- 
veloping strategies to deal with hate crimes; 
and 

(5) urges the Congress to enact legislation 
such as S 419 and HR 1048 or similar bills 
providing for collection and publication of 
the hate crimes statistics; and 

(6) authorizes its Executive Director and 
General Counsel to make these views known 
to the Administration, the Congress and 
other interested parties. 


BACKGROUND STATEMENT 


The NAAG Civil Rights Committee has 
determined that the nationwide phenome- 
non of hate-based crimes and violence 
should be the focus of the Committee's first 
policy resolution. This phenomenon is grow- 
ing and is of concern to Attorneys General 
not only because of their existing role in 
criminal law enforcement but also because 
of their increasing role in civil rights en- 
forcement. To address this problem, some 
Attorneys General have developed or ex- 
panded state legislation for investigating 
and criminally prosecuting cases of hate-re- 
lated crimes and have utilized the resources 
of many nationally recognized civil rights 
groups which are addressing these issues. 

At the present time there are no records 
of crimes motivated by hate and prejudice 
kept at a national level. The legislation 
which is currently pending in Congress 
(S419 and HR 1048) would require the 
United States Attorney General to collect 
data about crimes which manifest evidence 
of prejudice based on race, religion, sexual 
orientation or ethnicity or data on other 
groups as he may deem appropriate. S 419 
was reported out of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on May 1 and is on the Senate's 
calendar. On May 18, the House Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Justice approved HR 
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1048 as amended, Copies of both bills are at- 
tached. The chances for passage are good. 
Last year the House passed similar legisla- 
tion; the Senate Judiciary Committee also 
approved it but the Senate took final action. 

The enactment of a federal hate crimes 
statistics reporting act will be of great as- 
sistance to Attorneys General in fighting 
hate-based crimes. The systematic collection 
of hate crime statistics will provide Attor- 
neys General with comprehensive informa- 
tion about the national incidence of hate 
crimes. This information will allow Attor- 
neys General to combat hate crimes more 
effectively by identifying the frequency, lo- 
cation and other patterns over time of such 
crimes. 

POLICE EXECUTIVE RESEARCH FORUM, 
Washington, DC, July 14, 1989. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am writing on behalf of 
the Police Executive Research Forum 
(PERF), an organization representing big- 
city police chiefs, whose members collective- 
ly deliver services to over 30% of the Ameri- 
can public. PERF, along with eight other 
national law enforcement groups, and the 
U.S. Department of Justice, actively sup- 
ports S. 419, better known as the Hate 
Crime Statistics Act. 

The bill would provide for the collection 
of date by the Attorney General on crimes 
such as murder, assault and arson, that 
manifest evidence of bias or prejudice, based 
on race, religion, sexual orientation or eth- 
nicity. Currently, no such data is kept at the 
federal level, and only a handful of states 
keep track of hate crimes, making estimates 
of the real scope of the problem quite diffi- 
cult. 

The nationwide, systematic collection of 
hate crime statistics, will provide informa- 
tion on trends, both locally and nationally, 
that can help law enforcement agencies 
better predict and prevent prejudicial vio- 
lence. This kind of data can also help police 
target limited resources in successful anti- 
hate violence programs. Equally important, 
increases awareness of the problem by 
police officials will lead to an informed 
public—one of the keys to combatting hate 
violence. Additionally, the perception that 
police and the government care about vic- 
tims of hate violence conveys a message of 
intolerance toward the perpetrators of hate 
activity. 

Sen. Jesse Helms is expected to either at- 
tempt to delete the sexual orientation 
clause, or add such language to the bill as, 
“The homosexual movement threatens the 
strength and the survival of the American 
family as the basic unit of society." It is our 
understanding that Senators Hatch-Simon 
are prepared to offer a second degree 
amendment stating that “Nothing in this 
Act promotes or encourages homosexual- 
ity.” PERF strongly supports the Hatch- 
Simon second degree amendment and op- 
poses any attempt to delete the sexual ori- 
entation clause. A Helms amendment such 
as the one described above completely con- 
tradicts the essence of S. 419—that minority 
groups should not be singled out and sub- 
jected to hateful messages, whether in the 
form of physical assaults or Senate resolu- 
tions. 

PERF would like to thank the Senate for 
its leadership in promoting legislation de- 
signed to protect the victims of hate vio- 
lence. We hope you will vote in favor of S. 
419 and the Hatch-Simon amendment, when 
the Senate considers this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
DARREL STEPHENS, 
Executive Director. 
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POLICE EXECUTIVE RESEARCH FORUM, 
Washington, DC. 
LIKELY HELMS AMENDMENT TO S. 419 (HATE 
CRIME STATISTICS ACT! 


It is the sense of the Senate that: 

(1) The homosexual movement threatens 
the strength and the survival of the Ameri- 
can family as the basic unit of society; 

(2) State laws prohibiting sodomy should 
be enforced; 

(3) The federal government should not 
provide discrimination protections on the 
basis of "sexual orientation"; 

(4) School curricula should not condone 
homosexuality as an acceptable lifestyle in 
American society. 

HATCH-SIMON SECOND DEGREE AMENDMENT 


Nothing in this Act promotes or encour- 
ages homosexuality. 

The Police Executive Research Forum 
(PERF) strongly supports Hatch-Simon 
second degree amendment. The probable 
Helms amendment outlined above complete- 
ly contradicts the essence of S. 419—that 
minority groups should not be singled out 
and subjected to hateful messages. Just as 
important, the Helms language is neither 
relevant nor appropriate for inclusion in 
data collection bill. For more information, 
contact Karin Schmerler or Dan Feldstein 
of PERF at (202) 466-7820. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE OR- 

GANIZATIONS IN SUPPORT OF THE HATE CRIME 

STATISTICS ACT OF 1989 (S. 419) 


Fraternal Order of Police, contact: Don 
Cahill, 825-0443 (beeper) 

Criminal Justice Statistics Association. 
Hildy Saizow, 624-8560 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Cheryl Epps, 243-6500 

International Brotherhood of Police Offi- 
cers, Ed Murphy, 371-6644 

National Association of Blacks in Criminal 
Justice, James Eaglin, 633-6344 

National Association of Police Organiza- 
tions, Jules Bernstein, 223-6515 

National Black Police Association, 
Hampton, 457-0563 

National Organization of Black Law En- 
forcement Executives, Arlene Williams, 546- 
8811 

Police Executive Research Forum, Karin 
Schmerler, 466-7820 


Ron 


Police Foundation, Rae Hamilton, 833- 
1460 
Police Management Association, Mary 


Sheridan, 833-1460. 
AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, 
Washington, DC, July 14, 1989. 

Dear SENATOR: On behalf of the American 
Jewish Congress and its 50,000 members na- 
tionwide, I urge you to support the Hate 
Crimes Statistics Act (S. 419) without weak- 
ening amendments when this important leg- 
islation is brought to the Senate floor. 

The Hate Crime Statistics Act would 
direct the Department of Justice to collect 
and publish, for five years, statistics on 
crimes which manifest prejudice based on 
race, religion, ethnicity or sexual orienta- 
tion. The Department of Justice has ex- 
pressed strong support for the bill. The 
House of Representatives overwhelmingly 
passed companion legislation, H.R. 1048, on 
June 27. 

We urge you to oppose a Sense of the 
Senate Resolution that Senator Jesse Helms 
will likely propose as an amendment to S. 
419. There are indications that Senator 
Helms will propose the same clearly inap- 
propriate amendment that he was prepared 
to introduce last Congress if the Hate 
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Crimes Statistics Act had been brought to 
the floor. The amendment is not relevant to 
a data collection bill. Its only possible effect 
could be to indicate to some that violence 
against homosexuals is somehow less egra- 
gious than violence against other groups. 

As Senator Hatch stated in co-sponsoring 
S. 419, "[T]his act is only about Federal 
data collection.” The bill makes clear that it 
does not create any substantive rights or 
causes of action. Senator Hatch and Senator 
Simon will introduce an amendment on the 
floor stating that Nothing in this bill pro- 
motes or encourages homosexuality." We 
ask you to support this amendment. 

Thank you for your time and consider- 
ation. Please do not hesitate to contact me 
if you have any questions. 

Sincerely, 
STEVE SILBIGER, 
Washington Representative. 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
Washington, DC, July 14, 1989. 

Dear SENATOR: We write to ask you to sup- 
port the Hate Crimes Statistics Act (S. 419) 
when it is considered by the Senate. S. 419 
would require the Justice Department to 
collect statistics on crimes motivated by 
hatred based on race, religion, sexual orien- 
tation or ethnicity of the victim. 

Reports by the Anti-Defamation League 
of the B'nai B'rith and the National Gay 
and Lesbian Task Force reveal an alarming 
increase in hate motivated crimes. To date, 
there is no comprehensive federal mecha- 
nism for determining the scope of hate mo- 
tivated crimes. This legislation has the sup- 
port of the President as well as a broad col- 
lection of religious, civil rights, civil liberties 
and law enforcement organizations as well 
as support from the Department of Justice. 

We understand that Senator Helms will 
offer an amendment directed at the fact 
that the bill authorizes the collection of 
crimes committed against gays and lesbians. 
We believe the Helms amendment is unnec- 
essary and controversial. 

Senator Simon and Senator Hatch will be 
offering an amendment to S. 419 which pro- 
vides that Congress does not promote or en- 
courage a particular type of sexual conduct. 
The Simon/Hatch amendment makes it 
clear that S. 419 does no more than author- 
ize the collection of statistics. 

We urge you to support the Hate Crimes 
Statistics Act, to reject the amendment of- 
fered by Senator Helms and to support the 
amendment offered by Senator Simon and 
Senator Hatch. 

Very truly yours, 
MORTON HALPERIN, 
Director. 
DIANN Y. RUsT-TIERNEY, 
Legislative Counsel. 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE, 
Washington, DC, July 14, 1989. 

Dear Senator: The American Jewish 
Committee urges you to support S. 419, the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act. The bill would re- 
quire the collection and publication of data 
on crimes that manifest prejudice based on 
race, religion, sexual orientation, or ethnic- 
ity. 

The Act is an important measure in the 
battle to eradicate bias-motivated violence. 
Such violence is on the increase, with crimes 
being committed by the Klan, Skinheads, 
and other neo-Nazi groups. It is imperative 
that each of the listed categories—race, reli- 
gion, sexual orientation, and ethnicity—be 
included in the bill. Also, the act must be 
adequately funded so that the Attorney 
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General's office, and the law enforcement 
officials upon which that office will rely, 
will have available the resources necessary 
to make the Act meaningful. 

The bill has bi-partisan support, and was 
recently endorsed by the Justice Depart- 
ment. We urge that the Senate pass S. 419, 
without weakening or irrelevant amend- 
ments, as an important step in the battle to 
end bias-motivated violence. There should 
be no exception to the principle that vio- 
lence directed against an individual merely 
because of his or her identity must be con- 
demned. 

Sincerely, 
SHoLoM D. Comay, 
President. 


THE HATE CRIME STATISTICS ACT—SENATE 
BRIEFING PAPER 


Bill Summary: The Hate Crimes Statistics 
Act directs the Department of Justice to 
compile and publish data on crimes that 
manifest prejudice based on race, religion, 
sexual orientation, or ethnicity for the cal- 
endar year 1990 and each of the succeeding 
four calendar years. The categories of crime 
for which the data will be collected include 
homicide, rape, assault, arson, vandalism, in- 
timidation, and other such threats the At- 
torney General considers appropriate. 

Significance; Bias motivated attacks 
against certain groups of Americans have 
become alarmingly frequent. In 1986, the 
Anti-Defamation League reported 906 anti- 
Semitic incidents. By 1988, that number 
grew to 1,281. In 1985, the Gay and Lesbian 
Task Force reported 2,042 incidents of sexu- 
ally oriented bias crimes. Just one year 
later, the number had more than doubled to 
4,946. In spite of the sharp increase in the 
number of crimes, no comprehensive, accu- 
rate, and up-to-date statistics are kept on 
the national incidence of these crimes. 

Action in Congress: In the 100th Congress, 
H.R. 3194 overwhelmingly passed the House 
of Representatives in May 1988, by a vote of 
383-29. S. 702 was approved by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, unanimously, in 
August 1988, and was pending floor action 
when the Senate adjourned at the end of 
the 100th Congress. H.R. 1048 was intro- 
duced in the 101st Congress on February 22, 
1989, and passed the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee by a vote of 33-1. The full House 
passed the bill 368-47. S. 419 was approved 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee without 
dissent, on March 9, 1989. A floor vote is ex- 
pected by the end of July. 

Sponsor: Paul Simon (D-IL) Co-sponsors 
(48 as of 7-14-89); Adams (D-Wa), Bentsen 
(D-TX), Biden (D-DE), Bingaman (D-NM), 
Boschwitz (R-MN), Bradley (D-NJ), Breaux 
(D-LA), Burdick, (D-ND), Chafee (R-RD, 
Cohen (R-ME), Conrad (D-ND), Cranston 
(D-CA), D'Amato (R- NY), Daschle (D-SD), 
Dixon (D-IL), Dodd (D-CT), Durenberger 
(R-MN), Glenn, (D-OH), Gore (D-TN), 
Gorton (R-WA), Graham (D-FL), Gramm 
(R-TX), Harkin (D-IA), Hatch (R-UT), Hat- 
field (R-OR), Heinz (R-PA), Inouye (D-HD, 
Jeffords (R-VT), Kassebaum (R-KS), Ken- 
nedy (D-MA), Kerry (D-MA), Kohl (D-WD, 
Lautenberg (D-NJ), Levin (D-MI), Lieber- 
man (D-CT), Matsunaga (D-HI), Metz- 
enbaum (D-OH), Mikulski (D-MD), Mitchell 
(D-ME), Packwood (R-OR), Pell (D-RD, 
Riegle (D-MI), Sanford (D-NC), Sarbanes 
(D-MD), Simon (D-IL), Simpson (R-WY), 
Specter (R-PA), Wirth (D-CO) 

The Hate Crimes Statistics Act has been 
strongly endorsed by the U.S. Justice De- 
partment, the National Association of Attor- 
neys General, the International Association 
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of Chiefs of Police, the National Organiza- 
tion of Black Law Enforcement Executives, 
the National Black Police Association, the 
Police Foundation, Police Executive Re- 
search Forum, and over forty civil rights 
and professional organizations. 


NATIONAL Gay & LESBIAN Task FORCE, 
Washington, DC, July 14, 1989. 

Dear SENATOR: I urge you to support S. 
419, the Hate Crime Statistics Act and to 
oppose an attempt by Senator Jesse Helms 
to add an amendment that would cripple 
this vital legislation. 

As you know, the Hate Crime Statistics 
Act is legislation designed to provide for the 
collection of data on crimes motivated by 
prejudice based on race, religion, sexual ori- 
entation or ethnicity. We expect Senator 
Helms to paint this simple act as a gay 
rights bill by offering a “Sense of the 
Senate" amendment which would state: 

Homosexuals threaten the American 
family; 

Sodomy laws should be enforced; 

The federal government should not enact 
discrimination protections based on sexual 
orientation; 

School curricula should not condone ho- 
mosexuality as an acceptable lifestyle in 
American society. 

Senator Helms' amendment would stir up 
the kind of anti-gay sentiment that leads to 
violence against lesbian and gay people. 
Support for this amendment sends a signal 
that homosexuals are a threat to society 
and should be treated as such. It is hypo- 
critical, on the one hand, to support a bill to 
collect data based on anti-gay violence and 
then call the homosexual community a 
threat to society. 

This legislation will not further the cause 
of civil rights for lesbian and gay people. In 
fact, the text of this bill specifically says: 
"Nothing in this section creates a cause of 
action or a right to bring an action, includ- 
ing an action based on discrimination due to 
sexual orientation." 

The Helms amendment will create more 
hostility toward gay people. Support a clean 
Hate Crime Statistics Act! Oppose the 
Helms amendment and send to the Depart- 
ment of Justice a bill that makes a clear 
statement about the problem of escalating 
hate violence in America. 

Sincerely, 
JEFFREY LEVI, 
Executive Director. 
RELIGIOUS ACTION CENTER 
OF REFORM JUDAISM, 
Washington, DC, July 14, 1989. 

Dear SENATOR: We are writing to express 
our concern about the growing number of 
hate-motivated crimes. The hate crime is 
any assault—intimidation or harrasment— 
that is due to the victim's race, religion, 
sexual orientation or ethnic background. 
Statistics compiled by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith and the National 
Gay and Lesbian Task force show that such 
crimes are increasing at an alarming rate. 

In light of this information, we urge you 
to support the Hate Crimes Statistics Act 
(S. 419). This legislation would require the 
Attorney General to collect data on these 
crimes for the first time. At the present 
time, the federal government has no com- 
prehensive way in which to determine the 
number of crimes based on hate. 

Although this bill has the support of 
many different groups including religious, 
civil rights, and civil liberties organizations, 
as well as the Department of Justice, there 
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are those who oppose the legislation. We be- 
lieve that Senator Helms is posed to offer 
an amendment which finds fault with the 
collection of statistics on crimes committed 
against gays and lesbians. This would 
hinder the effectiveness of the legislation, 
and is extremely unnecessary. 

Senators Simon and Hatch will offer an 
amendment to the bill which makes clear 
that S. 419 only allows for the collection of 
statistics; in no way does it promote or en- 
courage any type of sexual activity or orien- 
tation. 

Please support the Hate Crimes Statistics 
Act and the Simon/Hatch amendment, 
while at the same time rejecting the Helms 
amendment. 

We thank you for your support. 

Sincerely, 
RABBI LYNNE LANDSBERG, 
Associate Director. 
NATIONAL GAY RIGHTS ADVOCATES, 
San Francisco, CA. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR: I urge you to oppose at- 
tempts by Senator Jesse Helms to cripple S. 
419, the Hate Crime Statistics Act. 

The Hate Crime Statistics Act is a simple 
bill designed only for the purpose of collect- 
ing data on crimes motivated by prejudice 
based on race, religion, sexual orientation or 
ethnicity. The legislation does nothing to 
further the cause of civil rights for lesbian 
and gay people. It does, however, send à 
signal to the nation that Congress is serious 
about battling violence against all Ameri- 
cans—including lesbian and gay Americans. 

Senator Helms is trying to add to the bill 
a "Sense of the Senate" amendment which 
states: 

Homosexuals threaten 
family; 

Sodomy laws should be enforced; 

The Federal government should not enact 
discrimination protections based on sexual 
orientation; 

School curricula should not condone ho- 
mosexuality as an acceptable lifestyle in 
American society. 

Senator Helms wants to turn the Hate 
Crime Statistics Act into an anti-gay dia- 
tribe. His “Sense of the Senate" amendment 
would stir up the kind of anti-gay sentiment 
that leads to violence against lesbian and 
gay people. Support for this amendment 
sends a signal to those who commit hate 
crimes that homosexuals are a threat to so- 
ciety and should be handled as such. 

One cannot support the Hate Crime Sta- 
tistics Act while at the same time categoriz- 
ing an entire group of people as a "threat." 

Support the Hate Crime Statistics Act and 
oppose the Helms amendment. 

Sincerely, 


the American 


G. GOLDSTEIN, Esq. 
Director, 
Anti-Violence Litigation Project. 
LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, DC, July 18, 1989. 
Dear SENATOR: The Leadership Confer- 
ence on Civil rights, a coalition of more 
than 180 national organizations, represent- 
ing minorities, women, persons with disabil- 
ities, older Americans, labor, and the major 
religious groups strongly supports enact- 
ment of the Hate Crimes Statistics Act, S. 
419. We urge you to support the Hate 
Crimes Statistics Act because we believe 
that its enactment will allow the nation to 
begin to address the apparent increase in 
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violent crimes motivated by racism, anti- 
semitism and other forms of bigotry. 

American history is rife with crimes of 
hate against minorities. Lynchings, cross 
burnings and bombings have unfortunately 
been experienced by many Americans as 
they have struggled for freedom. Further- 
more, incidents in Detroit, Michigan, 
Howard Beach, New York, and Forseyth 
County, Georgia, as well as the alarming in- 
stances of racial assaults on minority stu- 
dents on college campuses across the coun- 
try speak loudly for enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

All Americans are entitled to live free of 
the fear of intimidation and violence be- 
cause of the color of their skin, their reli- 
gious beliefs, their sexual orientation or 
their ethnicity. We urge you to support the 
Hate Crimes Statistics Act and oppose any 
amendments which frustrate the simple 
mission of this legislation: the collection of 
statistics on crimes motivated by prejudice 
and bigotry. 

Sincerely, 
Ben Hooks, 
Chairperson. 
RALPH NEAS, 
Executive Director. 


LAMBDA LEGEL DEFENSE 
AND EDUCATION FUND, INC., 
New York, NY, July 13, 1989. 

DEAR SENATE MEMBER: On behalf of 
Lambda Legal Defense and Education Fund 
and the millions of Americans for whom it 
speaks, I strongly urge you to oppose at- 
tempts by Senator Jesse Helms to cripple S. 
419, the Hate Crime Statistics Act. 

The Hate Crime Statistics Act directs the 
Department of Justice to collect data on 
crimes motivated by prejudice based on 
race, religion, sexual orientation or ethnic- 
ity. The bill does not advocate any particu- 
lar way of life or point of view, or condone 
any specific pattern of conduct. The bill 
does, however, send a clear message to the 
nation that violence arising from irrational 
prejudice is wrong, including criminal acts 
against gay and lesbian Americans. 

Senator Helms apparently intends to add 
to the bill a "Sense of the Senate" amend- 
ment that would assert, among other things, 
the following: 

That sexual orientation diversity threat- 
ens the family community; 

That sodomy laws should be enforced; 

That the federal government should not 
enact discrimination protection based on 
sexual orientation; and 

That school curricula should not condone 
sexual orientation diversity as acceptable 
social choices. 

Such a declaration would transform the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act into an anti-gay 
diatribe. By doing so, it would actually 
foster and incite the kind of violence the bill 
is designed to deter, thus undermining the 
basic purpose of the legislation. 

We respectfully request that you resist 
this and any similar efforts to dilute the 
Hate Crime bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas B. STODDARD, 
Executive Director. 
PEOPLE FOR THE 
AMERICAN WAY ACTION FUND, 
Washington, DC, July 19, 1989. 

Dear SENATOR: In the next several days, 
the Senate is likely to consider the Hate 
Crime Statistics Act, S. 419, which directs 
the Department of Justice to collect and 
publish data on crimes which manifest prej- 
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udice based on race, religion, ethnicity or 
sexual orientation. 

The Hate Crimes Statistics Act enjoys 
wide support: it has over 50 Senate cospon- 
sors, the Judiciary Committee passed it 
unanimously in March, the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted 368-47 in favor of it on 
June 27th, the National Association of At- 
torneys General unanimously passed as res- 
olution calling for its passage, and President 
Bush publicly announced the Administra- 
tion's endorsement during the celebration 
of the Civil Rights Act's 25th anniversary. 

According to several public interest groups 
which monitor hate crimes, the 1980's have 
witnessed an alarming growth in prejudice- 
motivated violence nationwide. It is impor- 
tant to document that cross burnings are 
more than “arson” and that swastikas paint- 
ed on synagogues are more than vandal- 
ism." This kind of violence intimidates and 
harasses the whole group with whom the 
victim is identified. By documenting the 


- nature and scope of these crimes, the Hate 


Crimes Statistics Act will facilitate the ef- 
forts of law enforcement officials to combat 
the lawlessness and intolerance practiced by 
hate criminals. 

According to the Wall Street Journal of 
July 14, 1989. an aide to Mr. Helms says he 
hasn't yet decided whether to try to kill the 
legislation again." It is possible that Senator 
Helms may offer anti-gay amendments, in- 
cluding an amendment to delete from data 
collection crimes against homosexuals. Such 
an amendment would severely undermine 
the intent of the bill, which is to provide a 
full review of crimes motivated by prejudice 
and bigotry. Furthermore, a study spon- 
sored by the National Institute of Justice in 
1987 reported that, the most frequent vie- 
tims of hate violence today are blacks, His- 
panics, Southeast Asians, Jews, and gays 
and lesbians. Homosexuals are probably the 
most frequent victims.” 

We urge your support for the Hate Crimes 
Statistics Act without weakening amend- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. KROPP, 

President. 

JohN H. BUCHANAN, Jr., 
Chairman. 

ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE 

or B'NAI B'RITH, 
Washington, DC, July 18, 1989. 

Dear SENATOR: We are writing to urge you 
to support without amendment S. 419, the 
Hate Crimes Statistics Act, as approved by 
the Judiciary Committee when it comes to 
the Senate floor. This legislation would 
direct the United States Attorney General 
to acquire data about crimes “that manifest 
evidence of prejudice based on race, reli- 
gion, sexual orientation, or ethnicity." 

We believe that law enforcement officials 
and government and community leaders will 
be in a position to confront bias-related 
crimes in the most effective fashion only 
when the scope of the problem is known. To 
date, both local and national responses to 
hate crimes have been severely impeded by 
the lack of comprehensive, comparative sta- 
tistical data concerning the number, loca- 
tion, and types of hate-motivated criminal 
activity. 

In January, the Anti-Defamation League 
released its annual Audit of Anti-Semitic In- 
cidents for 1988. The report indicated that 
anti-Semitic incidents reached their highest 
level in the last five years. The audit re- 
vealed an increase of 18.5 percent in anti- 
Jewish vandalism, including arson, bomb- 
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ings and swastika daubings, and a 41 per- 
cent increase in harassment, threats and as- 
saults against Jews, Jewish institutions, or 
property over the figures for 1987. 

We believe the Hate Crimes Statistics Act 
is an important part of a long-range ap- 
proach to combatting hate crimes and 
would urge your support for this measure. 

Sincerely. 
JESSE N. HORDES, 
Washington Representative. 
MICHAEL LIEBERMAN, 
Associate Director/Counsel. 
WASHINGTON BUREAU, NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
Washington, DC, July 18, 1989. 

DEAR SENATOR: The NAACP enthusiasti- 
cally endorses S. 419, a bill to require the 
Attorney General to collect data and report 
annually about hate crimes, on behalf of 
the Association's half-million members in 
fifty states and the District of Columbia. 
We applaud the leadership of Sen. Paul 
Simon and the fifty-two (52) cosponsors in 
the Senate and urge the Senate to pass S. 
419 without any weakening amendments. 

Crimes motivated by racial, ethnic, sexual 
preference or religious bias are pervasive. 
Yet, there exists no national comprehen- 
sive, current, accurate bank of statistics. At 
present, hate crime statistics are compiled 
by organizations such as the Southern Pov- 
erty Law Center and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, who have reported 
that more crimes have been committed by 
right-wing extremists groups from 1984 to 
1988 than in the past twenty years. 

S. 419 would enable the Attorney General 
to collect data about crimes that manifest 
prejudice based on race, religion, sexual ori- 
entation or ethnicity. Hate crime statistics 
compiled by the Attorney General would aid 
law enforcement authorities in tracking the 
extent and frequency of hate crimes. 

S. 419 would remedy the problem of the 
lack of national comprehensive statistics on 
hate crimes in this county. We urge you to 
support this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALTHEA T. L. SIMMONS, 
Director/Chief Lobbyist. 

Mr. SIMON. The groups that are in 
favor of this encompass the whole civil 
rights community: the Antidefamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, the American 
Jewish Congress, a number of Ameri- 
can Catholic and Protestant groups, 
American-Arab Anti-Discrimination 
Committee, People for the American 
Way, NAACP, the Police Executive 
Research Forum, and law enforcement 
groups generally, the ACLU, the Gay 
and Lesbian Task Force, Human 
Rights Campaign Fund, Organization 
of Chinese-Americans, National Asso- 
ciation of State Attorneys General, 
and a great many others. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
list of the organizations supporting 
this legislation. 

There being no objection, the list 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING THE HATE 
CRIMES STATISTICS ACT 

American-Arab Anti-Discrimination Com- 

mittee. 
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American 
Women. 

American Bar Association. 

American Baptist Church. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Ethical Union. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

American Medical Student Association. 

American Nurses Association. 

American Psychiatric Association. 

American Psychological Association. 

American Public Health Association. 

American Sociological Association. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

Asian Americans for Community Involve- 
ment. 

Asian Americans for Equality. 

Asian American Resource Workshop. 

Asian Community Mental Health Services. 

Asian Pacific American Coalition, U.S.A. 

Center of Constitutional Rights. 

Center for Democratic Renewal. 

Center for Women's Policy Studies. 

Chicago Catholic Women. 

Chinese/ Affirmative Action. 

Church of the Brethren, Washington 
Office. 

Church Women United, Washington 
Office. 

Criminal Justice Statistics Association. 

Episcopal Church, Washington Office. 

Federation of Parents and Friends of Les- 
bians and Gays, Inc. 

Human Rights Campaign Fund. 

Indochina Resource Action Center. 

Japanese Americans Citizens’ League. 

Jesuit Social Ministries, National Office. 

Lambda Legal Defense and Education 
Fund. 

Latino Institute. 

Leadership Conference on Civil Rights. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


International Union of United Auto Work- 
ers, 

National Council of Churches. 

National Council of Senior Citizens. 

National Catholic Council for Interracial 
Justice. 

National Education Association. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

National Urban League. 

NAACP Legal Defense and Education 
Fund. 

United Steelworkers of America. 

National Women's Political Caucus. 

League of Women Voters of the U.S. 

People For the American Way Action 
Fund. 

Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. 

National Organization for Women. 

Disability Rights Educatíon and Defense 
Fund. 

AFL-CIO. 

National Council of La Raza. 

Lutheran Office for Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

Mexican American Legal Defense and 
Education Fund. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, Washington Bureau. 

National Association of Blacks in Criminal 
Justice. 

National Association of Social Workers. 

National Black Police Officers Associa- 
tion. 
National Coalition of American Nuns. 

National Committee Against Repressive 
Legislation. 

National Conference of Black Lawyers. 


Association of University 
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National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Nat'l Capital Area 

National Council of Churches. 

National Gay and Lesbian Task Force. 

National Gay Rights Advocates. 

National! Institute Against Prejudice and 
Violence. 

National Lawyers Guild. 

National Organization for Women. 

National Organizations for Black Law En- 
forcement Executives, 

National Urban League. 

NETWORK; A Catholic Social Justice 
Lobby. 

New Jersey Lesbian & Gay Coalition. 

North Carolinians Against Racist and Re- 
ligious Violence, 

Pacific/Asian American Mental Health 
Research Center. 

People For the American Way Action 
Fund. 

People's 
Beyond. 

Police Exeucitve Research Forum. 

Police Foundation. 

Presbyterian Church USA, Washington 
Office. 

Religious Action Center of Reform Juda- 
ism. 

Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. 

Southern Poverty Law Center. 

Sunny von Bulow National Victim Advoca- 
cy Center. 

Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. 

United Church of Christ, 
Church in Society. 

United Methodist Church, General Board 
of Church and Society. 

Unitarian/Universalist Association of 
Congregations in North America. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, we have 
periodically a variety of things 
happen. In July of this past year, 
down in North Carolina, a young man 
was killed who happened to be Chi- 
nese by background. The people that 
killed him thought he was Vietnam- 
ese. They were out to get someone 
who was Vietnamese. We see this in 
terms of a variety of things. 

The group that has kept the best 
statistics in this whole field is the 
Anti-Defamation League of the B’nai 
B'rith. They report a rising tide of 
antisemitic activity. It is the only solid 
statistical evidence we have in the 
Nation. 

Let me just read one example. In 
May 1989 in La Verne, CA, four skin- 
heads, three men and a woman, as- 
saulted a young Iranian, his wife and 
newborn infant. The victims were not 
Jewish, but they were clearly thought 
to be so by their assailants. They were 
subjected to racial slurs and insults 
such as “Jewish niggers” and then, in 
spite of pleas to be left alone, they 
were beaten to the ground and kicked. 
A black man witnessing the attack 
came to their aid and was himself at- 
tacked by the four skinheads. 

We just have too many of these 
things. 

Now, the question is: Is this poison 
of racism against groups, is it rising or 
is it falling? There is some evidence 
that it is rising. But we ought to know. 
And if we know from solid evidence 
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that it is rising, then we can deal with 

this sickness. The National Gay and 

Lesbian Task Force indicates that re- 

ported antigay incidents ranging from 

harassment to homicide were up in 

1988 to a total of 7,248 incidents. We 

do not have the 1989 statistics yet. 

It is interesting that there is a broad 
spectrum of support for this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, you and I served in 
the House with my Illinois colleague, 
Congressman HENRY Hype, who is a 
strong supporter of this. The area that 
is most controversial of this bill that 
frankly I do not think should be con- 
troversial is whether we include gay 
and lesbian groups here. HENRY HYDE, 
in the House Judiciary Committee 
said, "I don't think one is sanctifying 
or legitimizing or approving a lifestyle 
that is offensive to him, and I must 
say to me. I think there is gay bashing. 
I think it is violence. I think we ought 
to not treat it as a lesser offense than 
going out and beating up a black kid 
because he is black and a white kid be- 
cause he is white. I think that is the 
reality." 

We are not changing the status of 
the law, and in an amendment that 
Senator Harca and I will be introduc- 
ing shortly, we make that very clear. 

The 12 States that now do have 
these statistics are Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Illinois, Minneso- 
ta, Virginia, Oklahoma, New Jersey, 
Idaho, Florida, New York, and Oregon. 

We had testimony from the police in 
terms of the problems in keeping track 
of these kind of statistics and there 
are no major problems. 

Here is a July 14, 1989, Wall Street 
Journal article that I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD. 
The heading is “Hate Crimes Increase 
and Become More Violent." 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 

Hate CRIMES INCREASE AND BECOME MORE 
VIOLENT; U.S. Prosecutors Focus ON 
“SKINHEAD” MOVEMENT 

(By Paul M. Barrett) 

Late in the evening of March 18, two 
young men put up a wooden cross in front 
of Aline Burkett's house in Portsmouth, 
Va., and set it aflame. One man wrote a note 
that said "Niger [sic] go home," attached it 
to a rock and threw it through Mrs. Bur- 
kett's window. 

Those are the allegations in the indict- 
ment last month of Jason Edward Combs 
and Tony Ray Riddle for harassing Mrs. 
Burkett because she is black. More than 12 
decades after the end of the Civil War, the 
number of prosecutions for such attacks is 
increasing, according to federal prosecutors. 

Despite dwindling ranks in some tradition- 
al racist groups, such as the Ku Klux Klan, 
hate crimes—those intended to intimidate 
individuals and groups because of their race, 
religion or sexual preference—are increasing 
in number and in degree of violence, accord- 
ing to a recent report commissioned by the 
Justice Department. 
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Consider some examples from last year 
compiled by private advocacy groups: 

In July, pipe-wielding “skinheads” scream- 
ing "Kill the faggot!” attacked a gay man in 
Laguna Beach, Calif., and beat him uncon- 
scious. 

In November, three young skinheads con- 
fronted an Ethiopian immigrant in front of 
his apartment building in Portland, Ore. 
Neud clubbed him to death with a baseball 

at. 

In September, two teen-agers spray-paint- 
ed 15 swastikas on the walls of the Congre- 
gation Rabbinical Institute Sharai Torah in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. The vandals ripped and 
burned six sacred Torah scrolls and then set 
fire to the building, which sustained heavy 
damage. 

Overall, the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith reports that 1988 saw the 
highest number of anti-Semitic incidents re- 
ported in more than five years’: 823 epi- 
sodes of vandalism and desecration and 458 
threats and physical attacks against Jewish 
people. 

The National Gay and Lesbian Task Force 
Says reported anti-gay incidents, ranging 
from harassment to homicide, were up 
slightly in 1988, to a total of 7,248. Both the 
Anti-Defamation League and the task force 
emphasize that hundreds, possibly thou- 
sands, of hate crimes aren't classified as 
such by police, or go unreported altogether. 

Prosecutors and advocacy groups say they 
aren't sure why hate crime is growing. Ten- 
tative explanations include the expansion of 
youthful “white power" groups and the 
belief among some working-class whites that 
blacks and other minorities have been given 
unfair advantages by government affirma- 
tive-action programs. Another theory is that 
the greater visibility of gay people has pro- 
voked more homphobic attacks. 

The Justice Department report, written 
by Abt Associates Inc., a Cambridge, Mass., 
consulting firm, also suggests that hate 
crime may be growing in part because of a 
"perceived decrease in government efforts 
to prevent discrimination in education, 
housing and employment." 

Some civil-rights advocates agree, blaming 
former President Reagan and former Attor- 
ney General Edwin Meese III for helping 
create an atmosphere in which hate crimes 
were likely to flourish. As a result of the 
Reagan-Meese offensive against municipal 
affirmative-action plans, “one would think 
the white male had become the primary 
victim of discrimination in this country," 
charges Ralph Neas, executive director of 
the Leadership Conference on Civil Rights. 

In an effort to reduce this hostility among 
civil-rights advocates, Attorney General 
Dick Thornburgh has vowed loudly and 
often to make hate crime prosecutions a top 
priority. From Jan. 1 through May 31, fed- 
eral prosecutors brought 17 prosecutions for 
racial violence by organized hate groups, 
more than the total brought in any previous 
full year. 

But as the department itself concedes, a 
major obstacle to battling violent bigotry is 
that no one, including the department, col- 
lects comprehensive statistics on the 
number of victims and locations of criminal 
groups. One reason is that, in many cases, 
racial or religious motivation [on the part 
of a criminal] is a very hard thing to deter- 
mine for the cop on the beat," explains 
James Turner, acting chief of the Justice 
Department's Civil Rights Division. 

"Without this information, many ques- 
tions remain unanswered," including wheth- 
er hate-related violence is more prevalent in 
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certain areas and whether certain groups 
are more frequently attacked, says Sen. 
Paul Simon (D., Ill.). To fill the knowledge 
gap, he has co-sponsored legislation to 
direct the attorney general for the first time 
to compile information on hate crimes. The 
House has already passed a similar bill. 

Almost identical legislation died last year 
when Sen. Jesse Helms (R., N.C.) successful- 
ly blocked the inclusion of anti-gay crimes 
in the bill. An aide to Mr. Helms says he 
hasn't yet decided whether to try to kill the 
legislation again. 

The Bush administration backs the legis- 
lation, and Mr. Thornburgh has recently 
stressed his concern about the issue. In a 
speech last month before Operation PUSH. 
Jesse Jackson's Chicago civil-rights organi- 
zation, Mr. Thornburgh decried the shock- 
ing re-emergence of hate-group violence" 
and promised to track down members of 
such groups no matter what.” 

Meanwhile federal prosecutors say they 
are training their sights on the growing 
skinhead movement, whose members typi- 
cally sport shaved heads, black storm-troop- 
er boots and other neo-Nazi regalia. Many 
skinheads, who are concentrated in the 
South and West, combine virulent racism 
with hatred of Jews and homosexuals. 

An imitation of the style of British white 
power” advocates, the skinhead look is pop- 
ular with some U.S. teen-agers who aren't 
involved in criminal activity. But the Anti- 
Defamation League, which has closely 
tracked the movement, reports that some 
3,000 skinheads belonging to explicitly 
racist organizations now operate in 31 
states. That is up from 2,000 operating in 21 
states a year ago, says Jess Hordes, director 
of the league’s Washington office. 

Traditional racist groups, including the 
Klan and the White Aryan Resistance, are 
recruiting teen-age skinheads to fill out 
their own thinning ranks, according to the 
Anti-Defamation League. “The skinheads 
are the new troops for the older-line 
groups,” says Mr. Hordes. In Dallas, the 
Justice Department has launched its first 
grand-jury investigation of alleged civil 
rights violations by members of a white su- 
premacist skinhead group, the Confederate 
Hammer Skins. 

In some cases, increased acceptance of mi- 
norities may have the ironic effect of 
prompting a new wave of violence against 
them, according to Kevin Berrill, director of 
the Anti-Violence Project of the National 
Gay & Lesbian Task Force. Gays are more 
visible, and therefore more vulnerable," he 
says. “In New York and San Francisco, 
there is the most acceptance,” he notes, 
“and also the most violence” against gays 
and lesbians. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the RECORD an editorial from the 
Chicago Sun-Times, More Data 
Needed on Hate Crimes.“ 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 24, 
1989] 
More DATA NEEDED ON HATE! CRIMES 

A recent report commissioned by the U.S. 
Justice Department shows that "hate" 
crimes are increasing in number and in 
degree of violence. 

Of special concern to us are the increase 
in the number of incidents and the recent 
tendency of "hate" organizations to join 
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forces to intimidate individuals and groups 
because of their race, religion or sexual 
preference. 

In response, Attorney General Dick 
Thornburgh has vowed to make prosecuting 
hate crimes a top priority. But because the 
FBI and other government agencies don't 
categorize crimes according to racial or 
ethnic motives, official figures are unavail- 
able and official response is thereby hin- 
dered. 

That's why we support legislation co-spon- 
sored by Sen. Paul Simon (D-Ill.) that di- 
rects the attorney general to compile infor- 
mation on hate crimes, even though we rec- 
ognize the difficulty in determining the mo- 
tivation for a crime in many cases. 

Without this information, many questions 
remain unanswered, such as whether hate- 
related violence is more prevalent in certain 
parts of the country, whether certain 
groups are more frequently attacked and 
whether the attacks we read about are iso- 
lated events or symptoms of a more perva- 
sive problem. 

The Justice Department admits that a 
major obstacle to battling violent bigotry is 
that no one, including the department, col- 


lects comprehensive statistics on the 
number of victims and locations of criminal 
groups. 


That job has fallen to private advocacy 
groups, such as the Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith, which reports that incidents 
of anti-Semitic behavior in 1988 rose to a 
five-year high, and Klanwatch of the South- 
ern Poverty Law Center, which tracks the 
activities of white supremacist groups and 
which reported that white supermacist vio- 
lence appeared to surge in 1988. 

Collecting the date will not erase bigotry, 
as Sen. Simon acknowledges. But exposure 
is the first step in prevention and reform. 

Mr. SIMON. Part of this bill is that 
the Attorney General will then report 
annually about what had happened. It 
is not a bill that is going to cost very 
much money. The CBO estimate is 
that it would cost somewhere between 
$1 million and $10 million to collect 
this information. 

I think it is extremely important to 
the Nation that we do collect this in- 
formation. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I urge 
my colleagues to enact S. 419, the Hate 
Crime Statistics Act. This act requires 
the Attorney General to acquire data 
for the next 5 calendar years about 
crimes that manifest evidence of prej- 
udice based on race, religion, sexual 
orientation, or ethnicity, including 
where appropriate the crimes of 
murder, nonnegligent manslaughter, 
forcible rape, aggravated assault, 
simple assault, intimidation, arson and 
destruction, damage or vandalism of 
property. 

Under the act, the attorney general 
must establish guidelines for the col- 
lection of these data to ensure that 
the incidents reported truly reflect 
prejudice based on the characteristics 
delineated in the bill. 
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This bill is virtually identical to one 
which was reported favorably by the 
Judiciary Committee on a voice vote, 
August 10, 1988. In this Congress, the 
Judiciary Committee reported the bill 
favorably by unanimous voice vote on 
March 9, 1989. 

I stress that this act is only about 
Federal data collection. It creates no 
substantive rights or causes of action, 
as made clear by section (b)(3). More- 
over, it does not direct any State or 
local government or police agency to 
take any particular enforcement 
action. I hope, however, that the data 
collected under the act will be useful 
to State and local law enforcement 
agencies in deploying their resources 
and addressing hate crimes in their ju- 
risdictions. 

Mr. President, this act will serve a 
vital purpose. While the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, through its 
Uniform Crime Reporting [UCR] Pro- 
gram, keeps and collects national 
crime statistics, there is no Federal 
recordkeeping concerning the occur- 
rence of hate crimes. 

Hate crimes are among the most hei- 
nous of all crimes because they strike 
so deeply at their victims’ individuality 
and self-esteem. Differences in the 
race, religion, and ethnicity of our citi- 
zens should be a source of national 
strength, cultural diversity, and cele- 
bration of our Nation’s pluralism. 
Hate crimes represent a particular 
threat to the fabric of our free society 
because they use characteristics such 
as race, religion, and ethnicity to 
foster a sense of division and fear 
among citizens. 

For persons who are members of mi- 
nority groups with a history of mis- 
treatment or persecution, these crimes 
understandably create anxiety, 
unease, and concern about the securi- 
ty of their place as Americans in their 
own land or as persons striving to 
become citizens. Emotional and psy- 
chological scars can result from these 
crimes. For Jewish people, who have 
suffered terribly from persecution, the 
desecration, vandalism, burning of 
synagogues and stores, defacing of 
cemeteries and property with Swasti- 
kas and Nazi slogans, and physical in- 
timidation are horrible reminders of 
such persecution and the bigotry they 
still must sometimes face. For black 
Americans, who have endured slavery, 
lynchings, Jim Crow laws, and con- 
tinuing discrimination, and for other 
racial and ethnic minorities with a his- 
tory of ill treatment and discrimina- 
tion by others, physical violence be- 
cause of their race or ethnicity is a 
particularly brutal manifestation of 
hatred. For Catholics, who have faced 
religious prejudice, a cross-burning is 
an act meant to deny the legitimacy of 
their faith. All of these crimes are in- 
tended to deny persons a sense of their 
own worth and their place in their 
native or adopted land. 
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Such crimes must never be tolerated. 
The Federal Government can help by 
compiling reliable data on the inci- 
dence of hate crimes. Through the use 
of such data, law enforcement agen- 
cies can better address—and seek to 
prevent—these crimes in their commu- 
nities. We currently have no uniform 
method of determining if these crimes 
are on the rise and where they are 
taking place. This bill is aimed at recti- 
fying that information gap. 

We do know that hate crimes occur 
across our country. Not long ago, a 
black teenager was killed in Howard 
Beach, NY, in a crime of racial hatred. 
Recently, a similar incident occurred 
in the Bensonhurst section of New 
York City. In July 1987, a black 
woman in San Jose, CA, was terrorized 
by white supremacists making racial 
threats. These hate mongers also 
denied her access to a public park. 
During the winter of 1982-83, the 
White Knights of Liberty conducted 
nighttime cross burnings in front of 
interracial couples in North Carolina. 
In February 1982, a member of the 
Social Nationalist Aryan People’s 
party murdered two blacks and a 
white person he erroneously believed 
to be a Jewish professor and seriously 
wounded a fourth person at Cleveland 
State University in Cleveland, OH. In 
1981, members of the United Klans of 
America murdered a black teenager in 
Mobile, AL. In 1980, a former member 
of the American Nazi Party murdered 
two black men jogging with two white 
women in Salt Lake City, UT, in a 
sniper attack. This same individual 
was later also convicted of the 1977 
bombing of a synagogue in Chattanoo- 
ga, TN. 

Crimes of violence and vandalism 
have also been directed against Asian 
immigrants. 

Several years ago, a Chinese-Ameri- 
can was chased through the streets of 
Detroit by a white man and his step- 
son after a dispute at a nightclub. The 
two whites were upset about the 
impact of Japanese car imports on 
American jobs and beat the Chinese- 
American to death with a baseball bat. 

On September 17, 1988, on the 
Jewish Sabbath, two teenage boys 
desecrated a Brooklyn, NY, synagogue. 
Swastikas were sprayed on the walls. 
Six precious Torah scrolls were ripped 
and burned, and the synagogue itself 
suffered heavy damage from fire. 

Last year, the Yeshiva High School 
in Doraville, GA, was vandalized and 
spray-painted with anti-Semitic and 
racist slogans, such as: “Niggers and 
Jews, we're coming for you!” 

This just cannot be allowed any 
more in our society. We need to know 
how widespread this is so the people in 
our country will get outraged by it. It 
is outrageous. 

Just a short while ago, during the 
Jewish Festival of Lights, a holiday 
celebrating a miraculous victory by 
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the Jews over their oppressors, hate- 
filled vandals ransacked a Jewish sec- 
ondary school near Silver Spring, MD. 

According to the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith in its 1989 audit 
of anti-Semitic incidents, during 1989, 
845 episodes of vandalism and desecra- 
tion, and 587 acts of harassment, 
threat, and assault against Jewish in- 
dividuals, their property and their in- 
stitutions were reported to the ADL 
from 44 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The combined total of 1,432 
was the highest number of anti-Semit- 
ic incidents ever reported in the 11 
year history of the audit. The 1989 
vandalism figure represents the third 
straight year of substantial increase in 
anti-Semitic vandalism after a general 
4-year downward trend. 

In the mid-1980's, Hispanic residents 
of Cedartown, GA, were subjected to 
violence because of their ethnicity and 
resentment about the jobs they were 
taking in the community. The cars 
owned by Hispanics were rammed by 
Klansmen in pickup trucks. The trail- 
ers and homes of Hispanic workers 
were shot at in the evening hours. 

Some hate groups, loosely connected 
to each other, operate in all parts of 
the country. Neo-Nazi “skinheads” or 
"skins" are youthful gangs which 
spout neo-Nazi rhetoric and preach 
hatred and violence toward blacks, 
Hispanics, Jews, Asians, and homosex- 
uals. These hate groups can be found 
all over the Nation, particularly in the 
Pacific Northwest, the Southwest, the 
Midwest, and the Southeast. Other 
white supremacists groups similarly 
operate in more than one region of the 
country. Just take a look at, Hate 
Groups in America, Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith (1988).“ 

The May 18, 1989, Washington 
Times had an article entitled “Skin- 
heads Linked to Gay Bashing Sprees 
in Rochester." The article said: 

A loose-knit gang of teenagers from afflu- 
ent families may have been responsible for 
as many as two dozen gay bashing attacks in 
a city park since last summer, police say. 

The youths, calling themselves the Buffa- 
lo Rochester Aryan Skinheads, or BRASH, 
live with their parents in expensive suburbs 
or wealthy sections of the city, authorities 
said. 

They're also apparently proud of their 
group, Deputy Police Chief Terrence Rick- 
ard said. 

"We didn't even know this group existed 
until we arrested them and they told us who 
they were," Chief Rickard said. He 
said he knew that Skinhead groups had 
been causing trouble on the west coast, but 
was very surprised to find one in Roches- 
ter." Eight teenagers, ranging in age from 
16 to 19, were arrested and charged with 
beating a 30-year-old man. 

Police found out about the attacks only 
within the past few months, he said, be- 
cause homosexuals traditionally have been 
reluctant to report such incidents. 

In his statement to police, one of the 
group's leaders, a 16 year old, said “basical- 
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ly, what we believe is that we do not like 
blacks or homosexuals.” 

Another 16 year old in the group, told 
police, “gay bashing is when we lure a gay 
guy into our path and jump him. Sometimes 
his wallet gets stolen, but most of the time 
we just beat him up real bad." 

Chief Rickard said undercover officers 
found members of the group kicking [their 
victim] in the face and ribs. He was treated 
at General Hopsital for a broken nose, some 
loose teeth and other injuries, and released. 

The September 17, 1989, Washing- 
ton Post reported on a similar gay- 
bashing incident in Rock Creek Park 
here in Washington, and the fear and 
disruption such incidents create in 
their victims, along with the physical 
Scars. 

I think these incidents are disgust- 
ing and outrageous. I know that every 
Member of the Senate believes such 
hate violence against homosexuals is 
disgusting and outrageous. 

The police were unaware of the 
problem in Rochester. If a system of 
collecting these statistics will encour- 
age persons, including homosexuals, to 
report these types of crimes, it will be 
helpful to law enforcement agencies, 
like the Rochester Police Department. 
That department, I am sure, has taken 
steps to address the hate crime prob- 
lem they uncovered. So, I believe this 
bill can help law enforcement agencies 
identify the problems and respond to 
them. 

The Justice Department has vigor- 
ously prosecuted these hate groups. 
The victims of racial violence in cases 
brought by the department include 
black homeowners and college stu- 
dents, Asian homeowners and restau- 
rant patrons, Jewish workers and His- 
panic travelers. 

Thus, hate crimes are a national 
concern and affect citizens who belong 
to a variety of groups targeted by the 
hatemongers. 

In consideration of this problem, I 
believe it should be clearly understood 
that our democratic institutions are 
strong. The overwhelming majority of 
our citizens are intolerant of hate 
crimes and those who perpetrate 
them. Local, State, and Federal law 
enforcement agencies have been on 
the job. For example, the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B'nai B'rith cited 
the Justice Department's “superb job" 
in prosecuting the hate groups in its 
1987 report, The Hate Movement 
Today." Most, if not all, of the inci- 
dents I have mentioned earlier result- 
ed in the apprehension and conviction 
of the criminals involved. Frequently, 
there is a public outcry about these 
crimes, and local citizens have often 
rallied to the support of their neigh- 
bors who are the victims of these 
crimes. 

While I do not feel we face an epi- 
demic of these crimes, we still face too 
many of them. This act will provide a 
useful tool for law enforcement agen- 
cies to identify those areas where re- 
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sources can be deployed and this prob- 
lem better attacked and resolved. 

I want to address some further 
points. Some of my colleagues may be 
concerned that this act provides an im- 
primatur for homosexual rights legis- 
lation. It does not. As I mentioned ear- 
lier, it creates no substantive rights or 
cause of action, "including an action 
based on discrimination due to sexual 
orientation." That is in section (b)(3). 
Violence or other illegal criminal ac- 
tivity specified in the act directed at a 
person because of sexual orientation, 
however, is as much a local or State 
criminal offense as it is when directed 
to a person because of race, religion, 
or ethnicity. Obviously, no one favors 
the commission of the crimes listed in 
the act for any reason. If violence or 
other hate crime activity directed 
toward persons because of their sexual 
orientation is a problem that is identi- 
fiable through this kind of data collec- 
tion, law enforcement agencies can 
benefit from the collection of such in- 
formation. The Attorney General, of 
course, must take care that the data 
collection is reliable and truly reflects 
criminal activity based on prejudice. 
In short, this data collection measure 
regarding the commission of crimes is 
no precedent for asserting protected 
status under our substantive civil 
rights laws. I do not condone homo- 
sexual activity, and I do not support 
separate civil rights legislation for ho- 
mosexuals. But I certainly do not be- 
lieve anyone should be beaten up, van- 
dalized, or otherwise criminally as- 
saulted, regardless of what that person 
may be or what that person's lifestyle 
is—and whether or not they are homo- 
sexual. 3 

Let me address the concern of all 
Americans that I believe has to be ad- 
dressed at this time, and that is, we 
may disagree with that lifestyle, but 
they are human beings and they 
should not be brutalized in this fash- 
ion. It is happening all over our coun- 
try today. Lest we focus only on that, 
one has to remember there are other 
kinds of hate crimes. My own religion 
has suffered from hate crimes in the 
past. My people's original church 
leader was killed in this country be- 
cause of hate crimes. 

Mr. SIMON. In Illinois. 

Mr. HATCH. Right, in Illinois; that 
is right. We have young missionaries 
all over the country and the world 
today who give 2 years of their own 
time, at their own expense, to go out 
and teach what they believe to be 
good principles, and they have been 
intimidated, threatened, and brutal- 
ized from time to time. 

I have seen swastikas on Jewish syn- 
agogues. Let me tell you, I do not 
countenance that. I do not think any- 
body would countenance that. I have 
seen intimidation against the people 
of the Jewish faith. It is abominable, 
in my eyes. 
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It is time we get the real statistics. 
We better know the extent of the 
problem and know it now. 

I can go on about other areas, as 
well, where people have been intimi- 
dated, brutalized, even killed, because 
of hatefulness and what we call hate 
crimes. 

Let me now address the concern 
about the cost of data collection under 
this bill. The Congressional Budget 
Office could not “provide a precise es- 
timate of the cost of S. 419, because 
there are a number of different ways 
to collect the required data, each with 
a different cost. * * * Information pro- 
vided by the Bureau of Justice Statis- 
tics, the FBI, and the Community Re- 
lations Service indicates that data col- 
lection costs could range from less 
than $1 million annually to around 
$10 million annually." That is a letter 
from Robert D. Reischauer, Director, 
CBO, to Chairman BIDEN, March 21, 
1989. Of course, I hope that the cost 
can be kept to the low end of this 
range. But I believe the expense is 
worth it, to collect this data which, in 
turn, may help in local and State and 
Federal law enforcement efforts 
against this type of heinous behavior 
and activity. 

There is also some concern that the 
data collected under this bill will not 
be reliable; that it is difficult to deter- 
mine when a crime covered by the bill 
"manifests prejudice." Mr. President, 
in many, many cases, this determina- 
tion will not be difficult. When a cross 
is burned, a swastika painted on a syn- 
agogue, or a member of a racial or 
ethnic group or a homosexual is 
beaten for no apparent reason follow- 
ing the perpetrators' uttering racial, 
ethnic, or antihomosexual epithets 
and slurs—these are readily identifia- 
ble examples that would be reported. 
Obviously, as with the collection of 
most statistics, some incidents that 
should be reported won't be, and 
others that are reported in error. I be- 
lieve, however, that this will not be a 
serious problem. The bill directs the 
Attorney General to establish guide- 
lines for the collection of such data, 
including the necessary evidence and 
criteria that must be present for a 
finding of manifest prejudice and pro- 
cedures for carrying out the purposes 
of this section. The Justice Depart- 
ment and the FBI have a long track 
record in crime data collection. I am 
confident the Attorney General, who- 
ever he or she may be, at the present 
or in the future, through the Attorney 
General's criteria which could include 
verification procedures and the oppor- 
tunity to reclassify reported incidents 
later found not to reflect prejudice, 
can minimize the instances of misre- 
porting. 

In short, Mr. President, this bill 
could do a great deal of good in the 
greatest country of the world where 
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we have the greatest measure of free- 
dom of any nation in the world. 

I want to at this time particularly 
commend my colleague from Illinois 
(Mr. Stmon]. Some people were afraid 
to bring this bill up. They are afraid of 
amendments to the bill. They are 
afraid that people will misconstrue 
what they are doing. Some are afraid 
of a whole variety of shadows that 
really do not exist as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Senator Srmon has been willing, 
along with myself, to bring this up and 
to see it through to conclusion. We are 
going to do that, and we are going to 
do it because we believe it is in the 
best interests of our country, it is in 
the best interests of our people, it is in 
the best interests of freedom, and in 
the best interests of creating better 
feeling among different groups and 
different people. 

I think he deserves a great deal of 
commendation for his leadership on 
the bill. I personally want to thank his 
staff because his staff has done a tre- 
mendous job on this bill, especially 
Susan Kaplan. I want to thank my 
staff as well, without which I would 
not be nearly as conversant on this 
matter as I am. We both have studied 
it. We have both looked at it. We have 
looked at the facts, at the problems, 
and we can tell you there is a serious 
set of problems in this country and 
this bill will put a handle on them and 
do what needs to be done. 

I am grateful to my colleague from 
Illinois, and I am proud to stand with 
him on this floor and fight for this 
bill. I hope all of our colleagues will 
vote for it. I think we need to send a 
resounding message to the people of 
this country that we are not going to 
put up with these hate crimes any 
longer. 

Again, I will say that some of our 
law enforcement officers are doing a 
terrific job with regard to hate crimes, 
and this is not considered in any way a 
knock at them. But we also know that 
there are millions of people out there 
who are worried about hate crimes, 
and there are many who never report 
them because they do not want to be 
brutalized again for having done so. 

With the passage and implementa- 
tion of this bill, we hope people will 
report hate crimes and that we can get 
a handle on just exactly what they are 
and how bad they are, and then do 
what is necessary with regard to re- 
solving all of the problems surround- 
ing the hate crimes problem. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand it there is 1% hours on the 
bill with 30 minutes allotted to me, is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I have listened with 
great interest to the catalog of of- 
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fenses enumerated by the sponsors, in- 
cluding one in North Carolina in 
which a young Chinese citizen was 
beaten to death by two thugs. But if 
they want to finish the illustration, let 
them know the culprits are in jail 
awaiting trial, which is where every 
criminal should be. The abuse of the 
criminal justice system at the expense 
of people like this young Chinese stu- 
dent, makes me wonder why so many 
in this body will never get tough on 
crime by advocating the death penal- 
ty. 
Mr. President, the Hate Crime Sta- 
tistics Act admittedly has a catchy 
name, as is so often the case around 
this place. Catchy and deceptive 
names hide dangerous legislation to 
preclude many Senators from reading 
the fine print. I dare say there will not 
be over five or six Senators who will 
know what is in this bill when they 
vote on it, and that too is the way the 
Senate often operates. It is certainly 
the case with the Hate Crime Statis- 
tics Act. 

Let me make clear right at the 
outset that rooting out and punishing 
criminals is an imperative goal. One 
hundred Senators believe in that, and 
no Senator believes in that more than 
this Senator. Unfortunately, when it 
comes to putting the bite on crime, 
this place so often seems to be long on 
speeches and rhetoric and short on 
action. In fact, judging by the calen- 
dar of the Senate—and I refer to both 
the Hate Crime Statistics Act and the 
so-called Racial Justice Act—swift and 
sure punishment of lawbreakers takes 
a back seat to the agenda of a few 
narrow special interests. 

In this case let the Senate under- 
stand that this bill is the flagship of 
the homosexual, lesbian legislative 
agenda. They have said that over and 
over again. 

If we are going to get into homosex- 
uality and how sorry we ought to be 
for these people, let me tell you about 
a so-called hate crime that happened 
in North Carolina, at my Raleigh 
office. 

There was a period last year when 
by careful design homosexual men 
would come two by two into my office 
and commit unspeakable acts in the 
presence of the ladies who work in 
that office. I will not describe the vile 
nature of what they did but I have yet 
to see incidents like that end up in 
anyone's catalogue of hate crimes. 

By the way, I had to use the U.S. 
marshal to stop this invasion. 

Now, I suppose that I am discrimi- 
nating against homosexuality and ho- 
mosexuals when I make the judgment 
that they will not offend and embar- 
rass the fine ladies who work in my 
office, but if I am violating any law I 
will go to jail before I will let these 
people get by with that type of activi- 
ty. Apparently there is a great deal of 
political clout in the homosexual com- 
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munity. They have made political 
threats time and time against me, and 
that is fine. This is a free country. 
They can oppose me all they want to. 
But we will let the people of North 
Carolina speak on that in November. 
If the people of North Carolina say 
come home because I stood on this 
Senate floor and opposed legislation 
like this, then I will gladly go home. 
They cannot take 18 years away from 
me. 

With this legislation the radical ele- 
ments of the homosexual element 
have hoodwinked a lot of people into 
believing that this legislation is not a 
homosexual rights bill but a much 
needed weapon—they always say—in 
the fight against crime. 

Well, I listened carefully to my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, whom I like 
very much and whom I respect, but I 
do not recall one crime identified by 
either of them that is not already a 
crime. 

Let us knock down the crime fight- 
ing straw man first. 

This bill has been around in one 
form or another for at least 5 years 
and everybody knows we have experi- 
enced an explosion of drug-related vio- 
lent crime during those 5 years, yet 
this so-called vital piece of anticrime 
legislation has not moved. 

Does that tell us something? I think 
it tells us that nobody believes that 
this hate crimes bill will do anything 
at all to fight crime—nothing. In fact, 
the bill attempts to shift our focus 
away from actual criminal behavior 
and toward motivation behind behav- 
ior. 

Incidentally, nobody knows how 
much this bill will cost, but that is the 
way we do things in the Senate. We 
add programs on top of programs seek- 
ing political support from this group 
and that group and to hell with the 
taxpayer who has to foot the bill. 

Mr. President, where do you think 
the idea of legislation to require the 
collection of statistics on so-called 
hate crimes originated? If this is such 
a wonderful crime fighting tool, it 
surely must have originated with a 
group known for its tough stance on 
crime, right? Wrong. This idea was 
dreamed up by the National Gay and 
Lesbian Task Force. That is a matter 
of record. It was first presented to the 
National Institute of Justice back in 
1985, and the National Institute of 
Justice, a branch of the Department 
of Justice, commissioned a study to 
collect reports of bias-related crimes. 
But by some strange coincidence ho- 
mosexuals reported more of these so- 
called crimes than any other group. 

I studies the reports commissioned 
by the Department of Justice as well 
as the studies offered in the support of 
this legislation, and it is clear that the 
militant homosexuals have been build- 
ing up the numbers of complaints— 
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not, let me emphasize, criminal of- 
fenses or charges. They have been 
building up numbers of complaints to 
bolster their case that this type of leg- 
islation is necessary. 

I have an article published in the 
Washington Post back in 1988, which 
lists the hate crime figures provided to 
the Washington Post by the National 
Gay and Lesbian Task Force for hate 
crimes committee in the District of 
Columbia. The Post reported 243 inci- 
dents of antihomosexual crimes for 
the year 1987 but if you look a little 
bit closer than that, you find that 147 
of these so-called crimes were verbal. 
Are we going to put people in jail for 
losing their temper and saying things 
they should not do? Forty-one addi- 
tional so-called crimes committed in 
the Nation’s Capital were arrests by 
police. In Virginia, the Washington 
Post article went on to say, there were 
462 antihomosexual crimes but 423 of 
these were simply incidents of name 
calling. 

With that kind of reporting, it is 
small wonder that homosexuals report 
more acts of violence directed against 
them than any other group. My own 
State has been singled out in many re- 
ports put out by supporters of this leg- 
islation as leading the Nation I hate 
crimes. Does anybody think that is an 
accident? I happen to have the report 
used by the radicals in painting North 
Carolina as the home of hate. These 
hate crimes include public rallies, in- 
trafamily violence and even a perform- 
ance by the mascot at Duke University 
at Durham. That was a crime accord- 
ing to the hate crimes people. I will 
get to that in just a minute. 

I mentioned that these reports even 
include some public rallies as crimes. 
One such rally was by a Klan group. I 
do not have any truck with Klan ral- 
lies. The Klan is vile and offensive, 
and I reject their philosophy but 
where are we heading in this country 
when a thought or a rally or a com- 
ment by the Klan, or Black Panthers 
or the Jewish Defense League becomes 
a crime just because it happens to 
offend one special interest group or we 
happen to find it offensive. Some 
Members of this body have even 
argued that burning the American flag 
should not be a crime. Yet we are now 
considering legislation based on statis- 
tics that includes name calling at 
public rallies as crimes. What is going 
on here? Are we going on the school 
yards of this country and when two 
kids get angry with each other and 
call each other names—what are we 
going to do, cart them over to the re- 
formatory or add them to the list of 
hate crime perpetrators. This is ridicu- 
lous. 

Is it not ironic that all of the civil 
libertarians, the folks who run around 
this country crying about the Bill of 
Rights when somebody pulls the rug 
out from under pornographic art or 
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says violent criminals should be pun- 
ished, all of these groups are just abso- 
lutely willing to label unpopular 
speech—criminal when it does not fit 
their own political agenda. 

All of us in public life have had some 
things said about us that we did not 
particularly like. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee is fond of describing 
a Senator from North Carolina as the 
“Prince of Darkness.” Translated that 
means that the Democratic National 
Committee does not agree with JESSE 
HELMS. But that makes it even. I do 
not agree with them either. But I do 
not think anybody ought to be hauled 
off to jail or listed as a statistic for 
having made a statement like that. 

In North Carolina we punish real 
crimes. Everybody from the Governor 
on down is dedicated to that goal and I 
challenge anybody to say to the con- 
trary. I resent the implications made 
earlier about my State. I am not going 
to attack another State by implication. 
In the first place, the rules of the 
Senate prohibit it. In the second place, 
I do not believe in doing that. The citi- 
zens of this country and the citizens of 
North Carolina do not need to be dis- 
tracted from the mission of putting 
felons behind bars by legislation like 
this. 

Let me now direct the Senate's at- 
tention to the most recent study put 
out by the National Gay and Lesbian 
Task Force which has declared this 
bill to be their make or break legisla- 
tion. Their report for 1988 admits that 
almost 80 percent of so-called hate 
crimes against homosexuals were acts 
of name calling. In fact, they found 
precisely 885 cases of physical violence 
throughout the country. I am sorry 
about any act of violence, but if you 
take the homosexual community at its 
word that they represent 10 percent of 
the population at face value, and I do 
not, but I will use that figure for the 
sake of argument, 885 crimes comes 
out to be relatively a minute number 
compared to their percentage of the 
population. 

Certainly it is not remarkable com- 
pared to the level of violence perpe- 
trated in this country against the el- 
derly, children, police, and other law 
enforcement officers. While we are 
talking about hate crimes, I happen to 
be the son of a man whom I consid- 
ered to be a distinguished law enforce- 
ment officer. 

Mr. President, over 300 policemen 
died in the line of duty last year in 
this country. Yet they received no spe- 
cial rights or special attention. That 
figure should bring back to reality 
anyone who believes counting num- 
bers is a good way to stop crime. It 
simply will not do it. 

As a purely statistical tool, this legis- 
lation is at best unworkable. It calls 
for the reporting to the FBI any inci- 
dent of crime motivated by hate. 
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My good friend, CHuck GRASSLEY, 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa, 
learned in the Judiciary Committee 
that not one of the bill sponsors could 
tell him what the term “motivated by 
hate" means. I am not a lawyer, and I 
brag about that a whole lot, but I do 
know that motivation is not an ele- 
ment of our criminal offense, and 
since very few crimes ever make it to 
the trial level, motivation is rarely ad- 
dressed in the criminal context. 

So by delegating to the Attorney 
General, authority to come up with 
guidelines to determine what motiva- 
tion is, the bill sponsors, according to 
Senator GRASSLEY, have admitted that 
they do not know what a hate crime is. 
How about that? You can have all the 
flowery rhetoric and all the personal 
protestations that I do not want any- 
body to be offended and this and that 
and the other, but when you get right 
down to it, they do not know what 
they are talking about. 

This bil says nothing about the 
quantum of evidence required to 
create a reportable offense. Since the 
bil is silent on that issue, I gather 
that any charge of prejudicial violence 
is automatically elevated to the level 
of a hate crime. I cannot find any 
other conclusion. 

Another little defect in this bill, it 
fails to mention how hate crime fig- 
ures will be gathered. That is one of 
those cute legislative tricks you pop 
into legislation and leave somebody 
else to try to figure it out. Unless I am 
mistaken, only 11 States have so-called 
bias crime laws, and therefore, nobody 
knows how the other 39 States will 
gather the statistics. I might add, they 
do not know how much it will cost, 
and how much energy and time and 
resources will be diverted from work- 
ing on drug crimes, crimes of violence, 
assault on elderly, and all of the other 
maladies which afflict our society. 

The hate crime bill supposedly ad- 
dresses the need to catalog religious 
and racial crimes. Once again, the em- 
phasis is on public relations and not 
on punishment. The Reagan adminis- 
tration had it right for 4 years; their 
legislation does nothing to fight crime. 

As for religious crimes, this Congress 
addressed that issue back in 1988, by 
affirming that the free exercise of reli- 
gion is a fundamental right, unlike the 
often-rejected claim of homosexuals 
that they have a fundamental right to 
commit sodomy. 

The Congress passed Public Law 
100-346, the Free Exercise of Religion 
Act. Instead of counting crimes, that 
law made it a criminal offense to inter- 
fere with anyone's religious liberties, 
and that means, if you paint a swasti- 
ka on a synagogue, you go to jail. That 
is already on the books. If you vandal- 
ize a religious school, you will go to 
jail. That is already on the books. The 
key word here is “jail,” and I suggest 
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we concentrate on that. And when you 
put them in the jail, turn the key, and 
throw the key away. That is the way 
to do something about crime. Forget 
about all of this statistical nonsense. 
Statistics will be stacked up over in 
the Justice Department, and some bu- 
reaucrat will break a leg falling over 
them. That is where statistics are 
going to end up. 

Let me digress for just a moment. I 
want to allude to the double standard 
that seems to exist in this Congress 
and in the major media when it comes 
to homosexual rights. Fair is fair. Let 
us talk about it. 

Senators will remember, perhaps, an 
incident that occurred late last year at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 
City. During the regular Sunday mass, 
thousands of militant homosexuals 
gathered outside St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral displaying the most vulgar and 
graphic placards imaginable. 

Now, of course, they were protesting, 
do you not see, 5,000 years of Judeo- 
Christian teaching against the sin of 
sodomy. These so-called activists saved 
their particular rancor for the Catho- 
lic Church. I happen to be a Baptist, 
but what they did at St. Patrick's Ca- 
thedral sickens all Americans of what- 
ever creed. 

The Catholic Church, as everybody 
knows, has held the line in condemn- 
ing homosexual activity, as well as 
proclaiming to the world that AIDS 
cannot and will not be controlled until 
homosexuals change their promiscu- 
ous lifestyle, period. 

Mr. President, dozens of homosex- 
uals snuck into St. Patrick’s that 
morning, and as the Archibishop of 
New York tried to begin his sermon, 
this crowd—and this is their bill— 
began screaming, and standing on 
pews, and tossing condoms in the air. 
Oh, that is good old free speech, is it 
not? 

This is the crowd we want to follow, 
do we not, in deciding what legislation 
we are going to pass and what legisla- 
tion we are not going to pass? I say to 
my friend from Illinois, if I sound like 
I am worked up, I am worked up. 

When the archbishop attempted to 
deliver Holy Communion, the most 
sacred sacrament of the Catholic 
Church, homosexuals infiltrated the 
congregation and began throwing the 
Holy Eucharist to the ground. Some 
hoisted pictures of Jesus Christ en- 
gaged in a kind of activity which I will 
not describe on this Senate floor. 

I refer to at least part of an article 
by Pat Buchanan, describing the deaf- 
ening silence that this event received 
in most of the major news media. You 
see, this was not news to our liberal 
brethren in the press and television. 
Where was the outcry? Where was the 
prosecution of these criminals? 
Where? Patrick Buchanan was right. 
You could hear a pin drop because of 
the lack of attention paid to this event 
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by the homosexual apologists in the 
media and in politics. 

The New York Times relegated the 
story to the back pages, and the Gov- 
ernor of New York said that he was 
sort of sorry about the incident, and 
then he qualified his apology by 
saying that the homosexuals were the 
victims of adequate provocation by the 
stance of the church. Bullfeathers, I 
say to the Governor of New York. 

The radical homosexuals themselves 
refused to apologize for their deliber- 
ate crime. They considered their inva- 
sion of St. Patrick's Cathedral as an- 
other battle in their revolution. 

Again I say bullfeathers. 

There is no doubt in my mind—other 
Senators may disagree—where the pas- 
sage of this legislation will lead us. No 
matter what kind of disclaimer you 
put in this legislation, it will be the 
first time that sexual orientation—and 
that means homosexuality—will be 
marked out for protected status. The 
radical homosexuals know this, and 
this legislation is simply one step in 
their radical revolution. 

They make no bones about what is 
to come if and apparently when they 
succeed in getting the Hate Crime Act 
enacted. 

Listen to Mr. David Wertheimer of 
the Gay and Lesbian Anti-Violence 
Project commenting on the need for 
this legislation before us. He said: 

It is clear that there is a new awareness of 
anti-gay and lesbian violence at the federal 
level, The legislation is still a long shot but 
our final goal should be nothing less than 
the expansion of the Civil Rights Act to in- 
clude lesbians and gay men. 

I will conclude as I began. No one 
condones violence; no one; not one 
Senator in this Chamber. However, 
the fight against crime is never served 
when the object of legislation is to 
promote an agenda other than one 
designated solely for law enforcement. 

I have seen quite a few buttons 
around proclaiming "Counter Hate, 
Count Crimes." I would like to see a 
button, and I may have one made, that 
reads, "Stop Crime, Lock Up Crimi- 
nals.“ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD 
Patrick Buchanan's article "the dese- 
cration of St. Patrick's.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE DESECRATION OF ST. PATRICK'S 
(By Patrick Buchanan) 

Outside St. Patrick's Cathedral in New 
York at the 10:15 Mass a week ago yester- 
day, thousands of homosexuals and pro- 
abortion feminists shouted their hatred, 
and shook their placards: Keep your rosa- 
ries off my ovaries. Eternal life to Cardinal 
John O'Connor NOW! Keep your church 
out of my crotch. Know your scumbags. 
Curb your dogma. Papal bull. 

Dozens snuck inside. As Cardinal O'Con- 
nor's sermon began suddenly, The radical 
homosexuals turned a celebration of the 
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Holy Eucharist into a screaming babble of 
sacrilege by standing in the pews, shouting 
and waving their fists, tossing condoms into 
the air." One, taking Communion, broke the 
consecreated Host in half, and threw it to 
the floor. 

So writes Ray Kerrison, New York Post 
columnist; Bill Reel of the Daily News de- 
scribed the scene outside: 

"Several slender young men wearing gold- 
colored robes similar to clerical vestments 
hoisted a large portrait of a nude Jesus 
drawn in such a way as to appeal to the pru- 
rient interest of homosexual males.” 

America's paper of record, The New York 
Times, only blocks away, relegated the hate 
crime to local news, Page B3, then, gently 
chided the trousered apes who perpetrated 
the sataníc sacrilege: 

“There is plenty of room for controversy 
over church positions on homosexuality, 
AIDS and abortion.... But some of the 
demonstrators turned honorable dissent 
into dishonorable disruption.” 

Had a synagogue been so desecrated, 
would The Times have been so restrained? 

New York Gov. Mario Cuomo, anxious to 
cover all bases, was a portrait in political 
balance. Denouncing the desecration as an 
"outrage," he yet conceded there had been 
“awful provocation." 

But, what awful provocation“? 

Cardinal O'Connor has done nothing but 
assert Catholic doctrine on homosexuality 
and abortion: i.e. both are intrinsically 
wrong. That doctrine is found in the Old 
and New Testaments, revered as revelation 
by all Christians. The cardinal has no more 
authority to alter that teaching than does 
the governor of New York; indeed, as arch- 
bishop, he is under moral obligation to wit- 
ness to the truth. 

Considering that no U.S. bishop has power 
to stop the sale of condoms, or to interfere 
with acts of homosexuality, or to shut down 
even one of the human butcher shops where 
1.5 million children are yearly done to 
death, what were the fanatics screaming 
about? 

The answer is at hand. 

Paganism is a jealous, devouring god that 
abides no other. Militant converts to this 
all-consuming heresy were witnessing to 
their new faith. Unable to shut their ears 
and eyes to what Cardinal O'Connor has to 
say, they want him to shut up; they want 
the Catholic Church to shut up; they want 
all men of God to cease bearing witness 
against the devils that possess them. 

And their frustration is all the greater be- 
cause they know the church cannot do what 
they desperately want it to do: Bless a life- 
style that is carrying them away in numbers 
reminiscent of the Black Death. 

AIDS is indeed a horrible disease. But 
who has done more than the church and its 
nuns to relieve the suffering and to ease the 
dying of its tens of thousands of victims? 

"Good morality is good medicine," the car- 
dinal has said again and again. Is he wrong? 
The primary cause of the spread of AIDS is 
promiscuous homosexuality; the secondary 
cause is the sharing of dirty needles by the 
drug-addicted. Why, then, is AIDS the fault 
of a church that has not ceased to preach 
that both are morally wrong, that has, 
again and again, called home those who 
have strayed? 

What happened at St. Patrick's was not 
unpredictable. 

Three weeks ago, the arts community" of 
New York rose to defend a crude AIDS ex- 
hibit, introduced by a $7,000 catalog that 
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preached open hatred of Cardinal O'Con- 
nor: 

"This fat cannibal from that house of 
walking swastikas up on Fifth Avenue [St. 
Patrick's] should lose his church tax- 
exempt status and pay retroactive taxes 
from the last couple centuries. Shut down 
our [abortion] clinics and we will shut down 
your ‘church.’ I believe in the death penalty 
for people in positions of power who commit 
crimes against humanity, i.e. fascism. This 
creep in black skirts... .” 

Men who fail to condemn the words of 
hatred must accept moral culpability for 
the hate crimes they produce. 

Strange, is it not? For years, homosexuals 
have insisted that the larger community 
cease using terms of offense such as 
"queer." Now, as the larger community ac- 
cedes, the militants employ even viler epi- 
thets against the cardinal, the pope and the 
Catholic Church. 

What else do they want? They have limit- 
less sexual license, access to abortion on 
demand, a government that spends more on 
AIDS research than on heart diseases that 
kill 40 times as many. Why, then, are they 
angry, so unhappy? 

Perhaps St. Augustine had the answer: 
"Thou hast created us for Thyself; and our 
hearts are restless until they rest in Thee." 

In the 16th century, historian Georgio 
Vasari wrote that when human affairs begin 
to deteriorate, no improvement is possible 
until we reach the nadir. Perhaps so. Yet, 
there are signs it may not be so. 

One week before this display of decadence 
at St. Patrick's, the head of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, the vicar on 
earth of the god that failed—like Henry IV 
in the snows at Canossa—came to the Vati- 
can to say, "Holy Father, we are aware that 
we are dealing with the world's highest 
moral authority." In their own demonic 
way, the demonstrators at St. Patrick's were 
saying the same thing. 

It is not a bad time to be a Christian. Our 
enemies are out of the closet; they are all in 
the open now. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time, and I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, my distinguished col- 
league from North Carolina makes 
very interesting speeches. It so hap- 
pens this speech, three-fourths of it, 
has absolutely nothing to do with the 
legislation before us. We are not creat- 
ing a single new crime in this legisla- 
tion. All we are saying is let us keep 
track of the statistics; very, very 
simple. 

He says it will not do anything to 
fight crime. It is not going to stop all 
crime. But can it help in stopping 
crime? You bet it can help. 

Let us find out to what extent we 
have the poison of racism and other 
violence against groups in our society. 

He talks about costs. Eleven States 
are doing it right now. One of them 
testified before our subcommittee and 
said there was virtually no cost. The 
Congressional Budget Office says $1 to 
$10 million at the outside. 
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The language that the Senator from 
North Carolina objects to on the 
phrase on motivation we accepted at 
the request of the Justice Department 
of this Government. 

On this bill, I said earlier, we have 
58 cosponsors. My staff has advised me 
that we now have 60 cosponsors. It is 
supported by the President of the 
United States and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

He made references to the police 
among the groups—and there are 
many groups supporting this—but the 
Police Executive Research Forum, the 
Fraternal Order of Police, the Nation- 
al Black Police Association, the Police 
Foundation, the National Organiza- 
tion of Black Law Enforcement Execu- 
tives, the Police Management Associa- 
tion, the International Brotherhood of 
Police Officers, the National Associa- 
tion of Police Organizations, and the 
National Association of Blacks in 
Criminal Justice, all support this legis- 
lation. 

We have a problem. We read in the 
Soviet Union about the unbelievable 
things that are happening against Ar- 
menians in Azerbaijan. And we are of- 
fended and repelled, as we should be. 
But these things can happen in the 
United States of America. My distin- 
guished colleague from Utah, Senator 
Harca, who has been extremely help- 
ful in this whole thing, I want to pay 
tribute to him for his constructive 
work here. Senator Hare pointed out 
what happened to the Mormons in my 
own State of Illinois in the late 1830's 
and the early 1840's. In World War I 
we had German-Americans who were 
abused. In World War II we had Japa- 
nese-Americans abused. When the hos- 
tages were taken in Iran we had Irani- 
an-Americans who were abused. We 
have problems. Let us find out to the 
extent that we have poison in our soci- 
ety and then let us do something 
about it. That is what this is all about. 

Before I close, let me add my appre- 
ciation to Susan Kaplan, Bryan Ken- 
nedy, and Vickie Keoton of my staff, 
and Mark Dissler of Senator Hatcn’s 
staff, all of whom have been very help- 
ful in this legislation. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join my friend from Ili- 
nois, Senator Simon, in urging support 
for this legislation which would re- 
quire the Attorney General to collect 
data on the incidences of crimes that 
manifest prejudice based on race, reli- 
gion, sexual orientation, or ethnicity. 
While this is a modest bill which 
simply requires the collection of data, 
it represents a significant step forward 
in our efforts to address the serious 
problem of hate crimes in our country. 

By all accounts, Mr. President, the 
problem of hate crimes is indeed criti- 
cal. As Senator SrMoN has already 
forcefully argued, crimes motivated by 
prejudice appear to be widespread and 
also on the increase. The Anti-Defa- 
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mation League of B'nai B'rith reports 
that anti-semitic hate crimes rose to a 
5-year high in 1988, with harassment 
up 41 percent and vandalism up 19 
percent from 1987. 

Antigay violence also appears to be 
on the increase. A front-page Wash- 
ington Post article last year stated 
that law enforcement officials are 
seeing an increase in antigay violence. 
The National Gay and Lesbian Task 
Force reports that there were 7,248 
antigay incidents in 1988 which con- 
sisted mainly of verbal harassment but 
which also included homicides, physi- 
cal assaults, and threats of violence. 
The Task Force also noted that local 
gay groups recorded 70 homicides in 
1988 that occurred in antigay attacks, 
representing an increase of 9 percent 
over the previous year. One of these 
attacks, as recounted in the Post arti- 
cle, involved the stalking, the hunting 
of two women—resulting in the death 
of one of the women—merely because 
of their sexual orientation. 

There is also evidence of a growing 
antiimmigrant sentiment that is relat- 
ed to an increasing number of hate 
crimes against Asians and Hispanics. A 
1988 report completed by the Asian 
and Pacific Islander Advisory Commit- 
tee to the attorney general of the 
State of California notes that the 
1980's witnessed an increase in acts of 
hate violence directed against Asian 
and Pacific Islander Americans. The 
committee noted that Asian and 
Latino immigrants were the least 
likely to report hate crimes either due 
to lack of English proficiency, suspi- 
cion of law enforcement, or failure to 
recognize the criminal nature of the 
act. 

The hate crime problem in our coun- 
try is further underscored by last 
year’s announcement by the Depart- 
ment of Justice that it will launch a 
major criminal investigation of white 
supremacist organizations—known as 
skinhead gangs—which are active in 
the South, Southwest, and West.“ 
These gangs have reportedly been in- 
volved in numerous beatings, assaults, 
robberies, and dozens of acts of van- 
dalism throughout the country, and 
have also been tied to at least three 
murders. 

All of the available information, Mr. 
President, points to the fact that hate 
crimes are a national—not local—prob- 
lem which demands a Federal re- 
sponse. While the information that 
has been gathered by private organiza- 
tions and State and local governments 
certainly sheds light on the problem, 
we clearly need a systematic nation- 
wide data collection effort to under- 
stand fully the scope of the problem. 

This data will supply law enforce- 
ment agencies with information on the 
severity, pattern, and location of hate 
crimes and will help them better uti- 
lize their resources to quell the hate 
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activities perpetrated by particular 
groups in certain parts of the country. 

More importantly, Mr. President, 
the information that will be gathered 
will help us develop prevention strate- 
gies. The data will promote public 
awareness of the problem and, thus, 
encourage the development of effec- 
tive remedies. This national data col- 
lection effort would also demonstrate 
to victimized communities that the 
Federal Government is interested in 
this problem, and could lead to an in- 
crease in reporting by victims. 

Mr. President, it is clear that if we 
are to get to the root of the problem 
of hate crimes we must learn every- 
thing we can about the perpetrators of 
these crimes, where these crimes are 
committed, how they are committed, 
and why they are committed. 

The collection of data on the inci- 
dences of hate crimes on a national 
basis is the first step in finding a solu- 
tion to the problem. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER). The Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President. It is my 
understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from Washington would like 
some time on the floor, so I would be 
happy to yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. I thank the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator yield 
for one small statement? 

Mr. GORTON. I do. 

Mr. HATCH. I would like to notify 
our colleagues, unless there are others 
who desire to speak on this, as soon as 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington has completed his statement, 
that I intend to call up an amendment 
and ask for a rolicall vote on it. We are 
hopeful it will not take a lot of time to 
debate. We have one other amend- 
ment and then hopefully we will go to 
final passage. We are trying to accom- 
modate our colleagues here, so those 
who are worried about when the vote 
will come, I hope it will be shortly 
after the distinguished Senator from 
Washington concludes. 

Mr. GORTON. I thank my friend 
from Utah and appreciate his yielding 
me time to support the bill which he 
and the distinguished Senator from II- 
linois are so eloquently leading the 
charge. 

I wish to express my support of the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act, which I 
joined as an original cosponsor with a 
number of my colleagues. I under- 
stand that there are now 60 cospon- 
sors of this bill. 

I also intend to support the amend- 
ment offered by the two distinguished 
leaders from Utah and Illinois, to clar- 
ify that this legislation does not pro- 
mote or encourage homosexuality. 
This important bipartisan effort will 
help focus on the source and nature of 
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violence arising out of racism and big- 
otry reemerging across the country. 

We, too, in the Pacific Northwest 
have experienced violent displays of 
prejudice and racism against certain 
citizens. Just recently on the quiet 
Puget Sound island of Whidbey, the 
"Skinheads," a youth neo-Nazi group, 
held a national rally with an old guard 
white supremacist to gain recruits to a 
doctrine of hate and prejudice. In east- 
ern Washington a skinhead attacked 
and attempted to kill a Spokane man, 
just because he was black. And in the 
city of Seattle cross-burnings have oc- 
curred in Madison Park; gays have suf- 
fered attacks and beatings in the Cap- 
ital Hill community; and swastika and 
the KKK insigna have disgraced the 
walls of the University of Washington. 

Such acts of violence intimidate and 
harass not just the specific unfortu- 
nate victims, but all citizens who may 
be similarly identified by race, ethnic- 
ity, religion, or sexual orientation, and 
all citizens in general. 

Hate crimes are a national problem 
which must be exposed and ended. 
These crimes have no place in Amer- 
ica. I believe, as George Bush believes, 
that "Every one of us confront and 
condemn racism, anti-semitism, bigot- 
ry and hate. Not next week, not to- 
morrow, but right now." I hope all of 
my colleagues will unite to support the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act of 1989. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my dear col- 
league for his generous and effective 
remarks here on the floor. We appreci- 
ate his willingness to be part of this 
movement and to pass this hate crime 
bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to cosponsor this legislation, the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act. There are 
few criminal offenses in America today 
more intolerable than those stemming 
from hate and discrimination. If our 
society intends to advance the cause of 
social justice, and to protect our Na- 
tion's rich cultural diversity, then we 
must do everything in our power to 
assist law enforcement agencies in 
combatting hate crimes. 

Currently, there is no data collection 
process at the national level for com- 
piling statistics on these crimes. The 
Hate Crime Statistics Act would re- 
quire the Attorney General to amass 
data on crimes motivated by racial, re- 
ligious, sexual, or ethnic prejudices. 
This system would provide Federal 
and State governments, police agen- 
cies, and the public with much needed 
information on hate crimes. Our law 
enforcement officials would be able to 
identify the frequency, extent, and lo- 
cation of these offenses. 

The reprehensible nature of these 
incidents commands media coverage, 
and isolated cases receive our atten- 
tion. Yet, it is difficult to gage how 
pervasive this problem has become, 
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We have no information base from 
which to detect the extent of the 
problem in our country. 

New Jersey is one of eight States 
which have already implemented a 
program gathering information on 
hate crimes. I've been contacted by 
police officials who find the State’s 
system an effective law enforcement 
tool. They support the Hate Crime 
Statistics Act. 

The bill will enable the Federal and 
State governments to respond to prej- 
udicially motivated crime with in- 
formed and effective policy planning. 
More importantly, the legislation will 
send a message that violent actions of 
this type will not be conconed. Fur- 
ther, it will assure victimized parties 
that hate crimes will not be tolerated. 

Crimes against any citizen which are 
prompted by their race, religion, 
sexual preference, or ethnicity violate 
principles which are central to our 
American beliefs. Our society cannot 
accept or ignore crimes of hate or prej- 
udice. This bill will enhance vigorous 
enforcement of America's equal pro- 
tection guarantees, and it has my 
strong support in doing so. 


AMENDMENT NO, 1250 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. HarcH], for- 
himself and Mr. SIMON, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1250. 

At the end of the bill, insert the following: 

(A) Congress finds that: 

1. The American family life is the founda- 
tion of American society; 

2. Federal policy should encourage the 
well-being, financial security, and health of 
the American family; and 

3. Schools should not deemphasize the 
critical value of American family life. 

(B) Nothing in this act shall be construed, 
nor shall any funds appropriated to carry 
out the purpose of the act be used, to pro- 
mote or encourage homosexuality. 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator yield 
for one inquiry? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. HELMS. I agree with everything 
he said. This is a nice statement, and I 
will ask that I be made a cosponsor of 
it. But that is all it is; it is just a nice 
statement. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
happy to have our distinguished col- 
league from North Carolina as a co- 
sponsor because it is a good amend- 
ment. 

On behalf of Senator Simon and 
myself, I just want to point out that 
there has been some discussion con- 
cerning the impact of this bill on ho- 
mosexual rights. This bill has no 
impact on homosexual rights. The bill 
creates no such rights, as I explained 
in my opening remarks. The bill has 
no impact at all. Nor does the bill en- 
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courage or promote homosexuality. In 
order to make it doubly clear, howev- 
er, Senator Srmon and I are offering 
this amendment. 

I stress, Mr. President, that the Hate 
Crime Statistics Act expresses no ap- 
proval of homosexual behavior. More- 
over, this act gives no substantive 
rights. Section (b)(3) explicitly states: 

Nothing in this section creates a cause of 
action or a right to bring an action, includ- 
ing an action based on discrimination due to 
sexual orientation. 

At the same time, no action is limit- 
ed by the act. It neither adds to or 
subtracts from existing law. 

I have no problem personally with 
the inclusion of "sexual orientation" 
in this particular bill because obvious- 
ly no one should have any violence or 
vandalism directed at him or her for 
any reason, including their sexual ori- 
entation. 

So if the commission of hate crimes 
directed against persons because of 
their sexual orientation is a problem 
that can be identified through data 
collection, law enforcement agencies 
may be able to use that information in 
their enforcement policies. That is all 
that this bill is about here. 

It may be that some will try to use 
this data to call for gay rights legisla- 
tion. But I do not see what good this 
data will do for that particular issue. 
The fact that violence is being com- 
mitted against homosexuals is hardly 
a basis to include homosexuals within 
the protections of title VII or any 
other civil rights legislation. 

In order to ensure that this legisla- 
tion is not misperceived as stamping 
congressional approval on homosex- 
uality, Senator Sumon and I are offer- 
ing this amendment. 

But I will also add, in conclusion, be- 
cause my remarks are going to be 
short, that I do not see any justifica- 
tion whatsoever for any citizen of this 
country to attack people just because 
they may be homosexuals. There is no 
reason to allow the beating of homo- 
sexuals or the brutalization of homo- 
sexuals or the threatening and intimi- 
dation of homosexuals—there is no 
reason for that—or the killing of ho- 
mosexuals; that has happened, too. 

I do not think this bill would be half 
as good if we did not include this in it, 
because we know it is going on. We 
know it is wrong. It is against every- 
thing we as Americans stand for. We 
are just making it clear that nobody 
can make a claim that homosexual 
rights are going to come from this par- 
ticular bill. 

So with that said, I understand the 
minority leader would like to speak to 
this, but I see my colleague would like 
to say a few words. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. I 
do not think I have ever been up just 
to read an amendment and do ncthing 
more in my 15 years in Congress, but 
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this is so plain that I am going to do 
precisely that. 

(A) Congress finds that: 

1. The American family life is the founda- 
tion of American society: 

2. Federal policy should encourage the 
well-being, financial security, and health of 
the American family; and 

3. Schools should not deemphasize the 
critical value of American family life. 

(B) Nothing in this act shall be construed, 
nor shall any funds appropriated to carry 
out the purpose of the act be used, to pro- 
mote or encourage homosexuality. 

It is as clear as it can be. I hope we 
can get this adopted very, very quick- 
ly. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

'The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, let me 
ask the managers of the bill if they 
are familiar with a newspaper called 
the New York Native. 

Mr. SIMON. I am not. 

Mr. HATCH. I am not. 

Mr. HELMS. Well, it is à leading 
publication in the gay-lesbian commu- 
nity. The article I have was published 
on July 11, 1988, and the headline on 
its says, “Immigration Bill Passes 
Committee—Hope Seen for Gay 
Rights Bill.” I am just going to read 
one paragraph of it and see how it 
squares with what the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois and the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah are saying 
when they say that this bill is not re- 
lated to homosexuality. 

These are the homosexuals through 
their official papers speaking: The 
bill"—meaning the immigration bill— 
“The bill is considered the second of 
three steps leading to the passage of a 
federal gay rights bill. The first was 
the hate crimes bill which recently 
passed the House, the first such bill to 
include sexual orientation as a protect- 
ed class. The third step will be action 
on the gay rights bill itself." 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, "Immigration 
Bill Passes Committee," from the New 
York Native, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 

IMMIGRATION BILL PASSES COMMITTEE—HOPE 
SEEN FOR Gay RIGHTS BILL 
(By John Ward) 

WILMINGTON, DE.—The Immigration Ex- 
clusion and Deportation Amendment Act, a 
bill which would allow gay men and lesbians 
to immigrate to our shores, has moved an- 
other step closer to becoming law, despite 
an attempt by Representative William Dan- 
nemeyer (R-Calif.) to retain the bar against 
gays. Sponsored by openly gay Representa- 
tive Barney Frank (D-Mass.), the bill was 
voted out of the House Judiciary Committee 
June 22 by a vote of 21 to 14. 

“I am very pleased to win by such a big 
vote," said Frank. "Every single Democrat 
voted with me, and two Republicans.” 
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The bill now goes to the House floor, 
where Frank is predicting victory, although 
he said it is too soon to say when that may 
occur. No action is yet slated for the Senate. 

Among the restrictions on immigration 
that would be lifted by the bill are the des- 
ignations "psychopathic personality" and 
"sexual deviation," which courts have inter- 
preted to include gay men and lesbians. 
Presidential directives have curbed enforce- 
ment of the ban on gays, but gay leaders say 
the restrictions must be removed altogether 
from the books. 

The Dannemeyer amendment, which 
would have restored sexual deviation as a 
barred class, failed by a vote of 23 to 10. 
Joining Dannemeyer were Republicans 
Howard Cobble (N.C.), George Gekas 
(Penn.), Bill McCollum (Fla.), Carlos Moor- 
head (Calif), F. James Sensenbrenner 
(Wisc.), Clay Shaw (Fla.), D. French Slaugh- 
ter, Jr. (Va), Lamar Smith (Texas), and 
Patrick Swindall (Ga.) 

The bill is considered the second of three 
steps leading to the passage of a federal gay 
rights bill. The first was the Hate Crimes 
bill which recently passed the House, the 
first such bill to include sexual orientation 
as a protected class. The third step will be 
action on the gay rights bill itself. As he did 
on the Hate Crimes bill, Frank is expected 
to play the key role in the right for passage. 

The immigration bill would repeal the 
McCarran-Walter Act passed in 1952 at the 
height of McCarthyism. Under this law, the 
Justice Department can bar or deport aliens 
for unpopular political beliefs, past history 
of mental illiness, polygamy, or membership 
in controversial political groups. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. I 
yield the floor. I am ready to vote. 

Mr. HATCH. We are ready to vote. 
All I can say, in response to the distin- 
guished Senator, is that I think gay 
groups may very well think that this 
may be a prelude to civil rights legisla- 
tion for them. 

But to make a long story short, that 
is their idea, not mine. But I know one 
thing that they do think, and they are 
right on it; that they should not be 
brutalized and beaten and murdered 
because of hatred or for any other 
reason, but certainly not because of 
their sexual orientation. They are 
human beings, too, and they ought to 
be treated like human beings. There is 
a right every American ought to have 
and that is the right to be free and un- 
molested from vicious hate criminal 
activity. 

All this bill does is collect the statis- 
tics with regard to vicious hate crime 
activity. 

I think that is a worthwile thing, 
and I think most people will agree. I 
hope this bill will pass overwhelmingly 
here today, as a witness and as a 
notice to everybody we are not going 
to put up with these hate crimes any 
more. 

As I understand it, the Senator from 
North Carolina has an amendment 
and he would like the votes back to 
back. 

Mr. HELMS. That is acceptable. 

Mr. HATCH. I thought my colleague 
would want that. So, what I will do is 
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yield the floor so the Senator can have 
it. He will call up his amendment, and 
then we will vote back to back and 
cave all our collegues some time. 

Mr. HELMS. As the Senator knows, 
we will have to yield back the time. 
But, before we do that, he identified 
the beatings of homosexuals and said 
that ought not to happen. The Sena- 
tor knows I agree with him. Does the 
Senator have any doubt I agree with 
him about that? 

Mr. HATCH. Not at all. I know my 
colleague feels just as offended by 
that conduct as anybody. 

Mr. HELMS. The point is the crimes 
enumerated by the Senator are al- 
ready crimes punishable by law. 

Mr. HATCH. that is correct. 

Mr. SIMON. Will my colleague from 
North Carolina yield? 

Mr. HATCH. Could I just add, 
before he does, most of those, already, 
are covered under our criminal acts. 
But we find that people are afraid to 
report such criminal activity because 
there is no particular methodology 
pursuant to which they can make 
those reports. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will 
excuse me, how are we going to count 
something that is not reported? 

Mr. HATCH. Because this provides a 
mechanism, A mechanism that will be 
provided by the Attorney General of 
the United States, where hate crimes 
can be reported to the appropriate law 
enforcement officials. 

Mr. HELMS. But where is the infor- 
mation if they are afraid to report 
being beaten? 

Mr. HATCH. This bill and its imple- 
mentation is going to encourage them. 

Mr. HELMS. Please tell me how this 
is going to function. I do not under- 
stand how the Senator proposes or the 
Justice Department proposes this bill 
to work. The Reagan Justice Depart- 
ment's Bureau of Statistics said that 
the goals of the legislation could not 
be met. 

Mr. HATCH. It will require the Jus- 
tice Department to come up with a 
method whereby people can report 
these crimes. 

Mr. HELMS. I see. 

Mr. HATCH. Frankly, that is some- 
thing we do not have today. Even 
more importantly, if we get them re- 
ported, there will be an outcry by the 
American people. 

I have no doubts about the motives 
of my distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina. I have seen him fight 
for the rights of people since I have 
been here, He does differ, and I think 
honestly and legitimately, on this bill, 
and I respect him for that. I do not 
have any difficulty with that. I have 
tremendous admiration for him as a 
Senator. 

If he were not here, this Senate 
would be a worse place. He handles 
some of the most difficult matters 
that the Senate has to handle, and he 
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does it in a courageous fashion. I 
happen to be a fan. I happen to think 
he is one of the all-time great Senators 
in this body. 

If he differs with me on this, I feel 
sorry about that, because I would 
rather have him on my side. But I 
think he allows me the same privilege 
of differing with him, and I think he is 
wrong in his interpretation of whether 
or not we should have this bill. 

I think this bill will help us in this 
country through the years to identify 
the crimes that are hateful crimes in a 
way that we may be able to invoke 
those criminal laws to get rid of that 
kind of activity. And I do not think 
there is a person in America who has 
been aware of what is going on in this 
country today who would not acknowl- 
edge that this is a serious set of prob- 
lems and that something ought to be 
done about them. 

The best way to do anything about it 
is first get the data, get the knowl- 
edge, get the information. Once we 
have the information, then we can 
make determinations of what needs to 
be done. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator for 
his kind words but I am still puzzled 
how we are going to get the informa- 
tion if the crime is not reported. 

Mr. President, I still have the floor, 
is that right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. I have an editorial 
from the New York Post. It is headed 
"Bias Crime in New York." This edito- 
rial, I think, is very illuminating in 
that it illustrates the difficulties, if 
not the impossibilities, of demonstrat- 
ing that bias or hate prompted a given 
crime. As I understand it, New York 
City is scaling back all of its bias crime 
units because once police broke 
through the rhetoric, there was not 
much to the charges. 

I just put one article in and, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial to which I have just 
alluded from the New York Post, of 
September 21, 1988, be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Post, Sept. 21, 1988] 

Bras CRIME IN NEW YORK 

For almost two years now, ever since the 
Howard Beach episode, New Yorkers have 
been particularly sensitive to bias-related vi- 
olence. 

Police report sharp increases in the 
number of reported crimes linked, in one 
form or another, to bias. 

Organizations dedicated to monitoring 
such crimes maintain that racially motivat- 
ed violence and anti-homosexual violence 
are both on the rise. 

Homosexual rights groups claim that the 
AIDS epidemic, in particular, has fueled 
wanton violence against overt homosexuals. 

Gov. Cuomo and the state Assembly have 
responded with legislation increasing the 
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penalties for crimes with bias-related over- 
tones. The bill is pending in the Senate. 

Even while condemning each and every 
crime of this sort, we've had our doubts 
about the practicality of the legislation in 
question. How easy is it to demonstrate that 
bias prompted a given crime? 

Is it wise to encourage dispute over wheth- 
er the perpetrator did or didn't shout an ep- 
ithet during a criminal act? 

In the last analysis, it's usually not impor- 
tant why a crime was committed—only that 
the guilty party be properly punished. Delv- 
ing into motive can confuse issues rather 
than clarify. 

Advocates of bias-crime legislation, more- 
over, sometimes seem to represent the city 
as a simmering cauldron of inter-group 
hatred. In this context, it's interesting to 
note that the NYPD, for more ‘han half a 
year, has had three six-member decoy teams 
tasked with combating bias-related violence. 

Not one arrest has been made, because 
there has been no cause to make one. No 
decoy has been attacked—not the black 
decoys, nor the decoys who appear to be or- 
thodox Jews nor the decoys who appear to 
be homosexual. 

That's good news, and there's no reason 
not to say so. New York, it seems, may not 
be such a cauldron of hatred after all. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act is legislation 
that should have the unanimous sup- 
port of this body. It has passed the 
House-twice, overwhelmingly, and it 
has the support of the President. It is 
a bill that should pass without a roll- 
call except that we want our votes of 
support on record. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of this 
bill. 

Mr. President, I detest hate crimes. 
The letter bombs sent to judges and 
civil rights lawyers. The vandals who 
attack synagogues and leave swastikas 
as a calling card; the club wielding 
gangs. I abhor racism, bigotry of all 
kinds, and anti-Semitism. . 

Hate crimes do not make victims just 
of individuals. Hate crimes are attacks 
against a whole group, a race, a reli- 
gion, an ethnicity. In that sense hate 
crimes are an attack against all that 
our society stands for—freedom of 
speech, freedom of association and 
freedom of religion. 

I only wish that by passing this bill 
we could end hate crimes. Unfortu- 
nately that will be much harder. This 
bill is just a beginning. Before we can 
hope to end hate crimes we need to 
know more about them. We need the 
statistical data necessary to under- 
stand the nature and magnitude of the 
problem before we can respond to it. 

We keep count of just about every- 
thing in this country. The Department 
of Commerce counts the number of 
houses built, the number of highway 
deaths, the number of unemployed. 
We even know that there were 36 mil- 
lion fishing licenses sold in 1986. We 
count just about everything, but we do 
not have a record of crimes of preju- 
dice. 
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Some would rather have us not look 
at this problem. They would like our 
statistical research to end with the 
vote count on the Senate floor. Some 
would rather not know the answers. 

Why? They say that this bill is an 
attempt to legitimize homosexuality. 
They are wrong. This bill is an at- 
tempt to stop violence against people; 
people who are entitled by our laws to 
protection from violence. We cannot 
tolerate hate crimes. We cannot toler- 
ate a gang of skinheads surrounding a 
man and beating him into uncon- 
sciousness with baseball bats because 
of his lifestyle? This bill says that it is 
not acceptable to assault people. Hate 
and prejudice are not acceptable. It is 
not acceptable to intimidate, to burn 
down homes, to vandalize places of 
worship, to kill. This is a bill that tries 
to safeguard the rights that all Ameri- 
cans have. 

All people in this country have a 
right to be protected from violence. 
This is the most elemental duty of any 
government, to protect its citizens 
from bodily harm. Without this guar- 
antee the social contract is null and 
void. Without this guarantee an indi- 
vidual can rely only upon herself, 
upon himself. That is not society. 
That is anarchy. 

We must act to stop crimes of hatred 
because, most often, they are crimes 
against a minority group and if our 
laws cannot protect the minority we 
have lost the very foundation of our 
Nation. 

Why do we hate? We hate because 
we fear. We fear what we do not un- 
derstand. We are afraid of strangers. 
We are afraid of people who are differ- 
ent. We are afraid that they are going 
to take what is ours. We fear they 
want to change us and we drive them 
away because we are threatened. We 
hate rather than overcome fear. 

This bill, in itself, will not stop hate 
crimes. It is a tool that we can use in 
the hope that in understanding the 
problem we can solve it. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
efforts to weaken this bill. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill and the Simon-Hatch Specter 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 419, the Hate Crime 
Statistics Act, and urge its overwhelm- 
ing passage by the Senate. 

This important legislation will re- 
quire the national collection of data 
on crimes that manifest prejudice 
based on race, religion, sexual orienta- 
tion or ethnicity. Systematic collection 
of this information will assist Congress 
and law enforcement agencies in the 
critical effort to speed the day when 
such crimes are as uncommon as they 
are unspeakable. 

Crimes of prejudice have always 
been a problem. But in the past 
decade, we have witnessed an upsurge 
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in lawless acts of violence in communi- 
ties throughout our country. 

The well publicized incidents in 
Howard Beach and Forsyth County 
are just the tip of the iceberg. 

In Brooklyn, 3 black youths were at- 
tacked and beaten by a mob of about 
20 white youths. 

In Georgia, the home of an interra- 
cial couple was set on fire, large rocks 
were thrown through the windows, 
and the couple was subjected to 
threatening telephone calls which in- 
cluded racial epithets. 

In Los Angeles, a young man defaced 
a bank building with stickers contain- 
ing swastikas and slogans such as 
“White Power”. 

In Fort Lauderdale, five men with 
baseball bats assaulted several gay 
men on the street. 

These are only a few examples of 
the atrocities which have come to be 
labeled hate crimes." Our law en- 
forcement agencies, our schools, and 
our religious and social institutions 
and organizations must devote more 
attention and more resources to 
wiping out bigotry and hate crimes in 
our land. 

Violence against any of our citizens 
threatens the fabric of our society, but 
violence motivated by prejudice 
against persons based on their sexual 
orientation, race, religion, or ethnicity, 
poses a special threat to the pluralism 
on which our Nation is founded. The 
Hate Crime Statistics Act will enable 
us to monitor the incidence of these 
offenses across the Nation much more 
accurately, so that governments at 
every level can formulate a more effec- 
tive strategy to prevent these vicious 
crimes. 

I urge my colleages to support this 
important legislation. 

I also want to state my reasons for 
opposing the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS]. 

The amendment attempts to place 
the Senate on record in opposition to 
extending antidiscrimination protec- 
tions on the basis of sexual orienta- 
tion. I strongly believe that it should 
be unlawful to discriminate on that 
basis. But I also believe that it is en- 
tirely inappropriate to attempt to tie 
down this important legislation with 
this extraneous and offensive matter. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose this 
amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. I am ready to vote if 
my colleagues are. 

Mr. HATCH. I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SIMON. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time on the amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. Just on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HELMS. Wait just a minute. 

Mr. HATCH. We are yielding back 
the remainder of our time on this 
amendment. Will my colleague do that 
also? 
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Mr. HELMS. I thought that was 
not—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back on this 
amendment. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I 
thought it would be back to back. 

Mr. HATCH. They do not want 
them back to back. 

Mr. HELMS. Suits me. Let us go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back on this 
amendment. 

There being no further debate, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA] is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is absent 
on official business. 

Mr. DOLE. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WALLOP] are absent to attend the fu- 
neral of a former Governor. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. WaALLoP] would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced, yeas 96, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 11 Leg.] 


YEAS—96 
Adams Fowler McCain 
Armstrong Garn McClure 
Baucus Glenn McConnell 
Bentsen Gore Metzenbaum 
Biden Gorton Mikulski 
Bingaman Graham Mitchell 
Bond Gramm Moynihan 
Boren Grassley Murkowski 
Boschwitz Harkin Nickles 
Bradley Hatch Nunn 
Breaux Hatfield Packwood 
Bryan Heflin Pell 
Bumpers Heinz Pressler 
Burdick Helms Pryor 
Burns Hollings Reid 
Byrd Humphrey Riegle 
Chafee Inouye Robb 
Coats Jeffords Rockefeller 
Cochran Johnston Roth 
Cohen Kassebaum Rudman 
Conrad Kasten Sanford 
Cranston Kennedy Sarbanes 
D'Amato Kerrey Sasser 
Danforth Kerry Shelby 
Daschle Kohl Simon 
DeConcini Lautenberg Specter 
Dixon Leahy Stevens 
Dole Levin Symms 
Domenici Lieberman Thurmond 
Durenberger Lott Warner 
Exon Lugar Wilson 
Ford Mack Wirth 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—4 

Dodd Simpson 
Matsunaga Wallop 


So the amendment (No. 1250) was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. HELMS. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I believe 
there is a l-hour time limitation on 
this next amendment, is that correct, 
equally divided? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, momen- 
tarily I shall send an amendment to 
the desk pursuant to the unanimous- 
consent agreement reached earlier this 
morning, but let me tell Senators what 
has transpired thus far. The amend- 
ment just voted on, which I cospon- 
sored, was offered in the hope that the 
amendment that I am now sending to 
the desk will be defeated. 

I hope Senators will not mind my 
giving a word of advice if the attempt 
to defeat my amendment succeeds by 
virtue of Senator SrMoN and Senator 
HarcH having offered the earlier 
amendment. The two amendments are 
not identical, and I think Senators 
may have some difficulty explaining a 
"no" vote, but that of course is up to 
the individual judgment of each Sena- 
tor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1251 
(Purpose: To provide that it is the sense of 
the Senate that homosexuality should not 
be promoted in any manner by the Feder- 
al or State government) 

Mr. HELMS. Now, Mr. President, 
having said that, I send an amend- 
ment to the desk and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1251: 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) the homosexual movement threatens 
the strength and survival of the American 
family as the basic unit of society; 

(2) State sodomy laws should be enforced 
because they are in the best interest of 
public health; 

(3) the Federal Government should not 
provide discrimination protections on the 
basis of sexual orientation; and 

(4) school curriculums should not condone 
homosexuality as an acceptable lifestyle in 
American society. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is just as clear as I can 
make it. It would clarify that passage 
of this legislation which we have al- 
ready discussed. We would make cer- 
tain that this legislation does not 
imply in any way that Senators favor 
repealing sodomy laws or providing 
discrimination protection for homo- 
sexuals or amending school curricu- 
lums to teach schoolchildren the legit- 
imacy and normalcy of homosexuality. 
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It goes without saying that Ameri- 
cans abhor crime. We have discussed 
that earlier. That certainly includes 
violent crime. Americans realize that 
crime and violence threaten the social 
order which in turn threatens liberty 
and freedom. An act of violence vic- 
timizes not only an individual; it vic- 
timizes society at large. 

Now, undoubtedly, bigotry and prej- 
udice have motivated some members 
of our society to perpetrate criminal 
acts. This has always been the case, 
and no matter what kind of laws of 
this type we pass it will continue. 

Those individuals should be pros- 
ecuted and sentenced just as other 
criminals are prosecuted and sen- 
tenced. 

Proponents of this underlying bill 
have argued that the Federal Govern- 
ment needs to spend its resources to 
study crimes committed against indi- 
viduals because of race, religion, eth- 
nicity or sexual orientation so that 
criminal penalties can be increased to 
discourage this type of activity in the 
future. 

Mr. President, let me be as clear as I 
can and as emphatic as I can when I 
say that if simply gathering statistics 
and increasing penalties for crimes 
were the real intent behind this legis- 
lation, I would not be standing here on 
the Senate floor this afternoon. 

Yet, we all know that this bill means 
something quite different for its pro- 
ponents and the homosexual lobby. 

Let me illustrate the point. The New 
York Native, a paper catering to ho- 
mosexuals in New York, had this to 
say about the bills passage in the 
House last year. In an article entitled, 
"Hate Crime Bill Passes House by a 
Landslide," the writer for the newspa- 
per reported the reaction of the execu- 
tive director of the Human Rights 
Campaign Fund, a political action 
committee for homosexual and lesbian 
rights: 

The victory fuels hopes that the House 
will vote this year to remove the ban on gay 
immigrants and pay more serious attention 
to the federal gay rights bill. It is a logical 
first step, since anti-gay violence is consid- 
ered the least controversial gay issue. 

This agenda has been repeated time 
and time again in hearings on hate 
crimes against homosexuals. 

As far back as, for example, 1986, 
before the Subcommittee on Criminal 
Justice, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Kevin Berrill, director of the Violence 
Project, National Gay and Lesbian 
Task Force testified on homosexual vi- 
olence. Here are his proposed remedies 
as he stated: 

I would encourage advocacy on behalf of 
the national gay and lesbian rights bill that 
has been before the Congress for a number 
of years. In terms of antigay and antilesbian 
violence this is a very important piece of 
legislation. 

In discussing homophobic violence, a 
Congressman asked how organizations 
have challenged the Georgia sodomy 
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statute which the Supreme Court 
upheld as constitutional. Mr. Berrill 
responded: 


Repealing sodomy laws, and enact- 
ing gay rights legislation is not the 
only objective of those who support 
studying hate crimes against homosex- 
uals. They also propose amending the 
school curriculums to eliminate the so- 
called homophobia. 

In a letter submitted to the Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Justice which ap- 
peared in the subcommittee's hearing 
report entitled, “Anti-Gay Violence,” 
Kevin Cathcart, executive director of 
the Gay and Lesbian Advocates and 
Defenders, states: 

Curriculum that acknowledge the exist- 
ence of gay people and our contributions to 
society are necessary, as are programs that 
focus on methods other than violence for 
dealing with conflict. And information 
about gay people should not be confined to 
health/sex education classes but should be 
mainstreamed throughout the cirriculum. 

Proponents of this bill claim that we 
need to study hate crimes against ho- 
mosexuals because these crimes are 
underreported. Yet I find that argu- 
ment unpersuasive. Underreporting is 
a problem but not one unique to 
crimes against homosexuals. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Justice Statistics 
nearly two-thirds of crimes surveyed 
and about half of all violent crimes are 
not reported.  Underreporting of 
crimes against homosexuals does not 
justify a study of such crimes. 

Proponents claim that homosexuals 
are the target of hate crimes more 
than any other group in society. Yet, 
after studying the statistics you will 
find that this argument does not hold 
water either. 

According to the homosexual 
groups, 90 percent of homosexuals ex- 
perienced some type of victimization 
because of their sexual orientation. 
Victimization, however, is not synony- 
mous with criminal violence. Victim- 
ization includes not only criminal 
threats or assaults, but also some type 
of harassment. 

Kevin Cathcart, executive director 
of the Gay and Lesbian Advocates and 
Defenders submitted a letter attesting 
to his victimization. He described an 
awful crime that occurred to him: He 
was walking down the street and a 
child yelled at him. He yelled at him. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not know 
anywhere in the United States where 
shouts—unless they are threats of im- 
minent battery—are subject to crimi- 
nal or civil penalties. 

However, these are the types of 
things that Mr. Cathcart and other 
advocates of this bill have used to 
trump up the crimes against homosex- 
uals. 

The evidence is clear, Mr. President. 
Studying hate crimes against homo- 
sexuals is a crucial first step toward 
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achieving homosexual rights and legit- 
imacy in American society. 

This Senator cannot, and will not, be 
a party to any legislation which fuels 
the fire of the homosexual movement. 

If homosexuals want to be studied, 
that is fine. But I do not think this 
Congress should be sending the mes- 
sage that studying hate crimes against 
homosexuals is synonymous with con- 
doning their behavior. 

So the purpose of this amendment, I 
believe is quite clear, it will provide 
Senators with the opportunity to 
inform their constituency whether 
they support or oppose repealing 
sodomy laws; providing discrimination 
protections to homosexuals and lesbi- 
ans; and whether they support amend- 
ing school curriculums to legitimize 
the homosexual lifestyle. 

Obviously, I urge adoption of this 
amendment. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON addressed 
Chair. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Califor- 
nia, Senator CRANSTON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank my friend 
from Illinois very much. 

Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
the proposed amendment. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is not designed to improve or 
change the provisions of the bill relat- 
ing to the collection of hate crimes 
data. It is not designed to help us deal 
with the problem of hate crimes. In 
fact, the amendment would do exactly 
the opposite. 

Simply put, Mr. President, this 
amendment should be rejected be- 
cause it sends the wrong message. This 
amendment suggests that hate crimes 
against gays and lesbians are not as 
reprehensible as crimes against racial, 
ethnic, or religious minorities. Clearly, 
this undermines the purposes of this 
legislation. 

We have just adopted the Simon/ 
Hatch amendment which makes it 
clear that this bill is not about pro- 
moting or encouraging sexual activity. 

This legislation will simply provide 
us with the information we need to 
stop the growing incidences of hate 
crimes in this country. And there are 
more and more of those abominable 
hate crimes of one sort or another. 

It is clear that the victims of hate in- 
clude racial and ethnic minorities, reli- 
gious minorities, as well as gays and 
lesbians. In fact, from the information 
that has been collected by private or- 
ganizations, we know that crimes 
against gays and lesbians are a very 
substantial problem. Thus, it makes 
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perfect sense that our data collection 
effort include hate crimes perpetrated 
against gays and lesbians. 

Mr. President, this legislation 
merely requires the collection of data; 
nothing more. It does not encourage 
and it does not promote any kind of 
sexual activity. Indeed, the Federal 
Government has no business promot- 
ing sexual activity of any kind, homo- 
sexual or heterosexual. If this bill did 
promote sexual activity, I would not 
support it. 

To imply that collecting data on 
hate-based crimes encourages such be- 
havior is, of course, obviously and ab- 
solutely preposterous. We should be 
sending a clear signal by passing this 
bipartisan bill, reported by the Judici- 
ary Committee, that all hate crimes, 
must be stopped. We should not con- 
fuse that message by adopting the 
Helms amendment. I oppose this 
amendment. I urge my colleagues to 
vote against it also. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
yielding me that time. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The Senator from North Carolina is 
preoccupied with one part of this bill. 
Hate crimes are against all kinds of 
groups. They are against Jewish Amer- 
icans, African Americans, Italian 
Americans, Polish Americans, Catholic 
Americans, Mormon Americans—you 
name the groups. Let us find out to 
what extent we have a problem. 

I think we have dealt with the prob- 
lem that Senator HELMS addresses in 
his amendment in a constructive and a 
positive way in the amendment that 
Senator HATCH and I proposed, which 
was adopted overwhelmingly just a 
few minutes ago. 

We should encourage American fam- 
ilies. We said no funds can be used 
under this act to promote homosexual 
activity or any other kind of sexual ac- 
tivity. I think the constructive way of 
dealing with this is much to be pre- 
ferred. I am going to join my col- 
league, Senator HATCH, as well as the 
minority leader, Senator Doe, in 
voting against this particular amend- 
ment. 

I yield to my colleague from Utah 
such time as he may wish to consume. 

Mr. HATCH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. I am going to vote 
against this amendment. I think that 
we have basically covered the worries 
of the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina in the amendment 
that I and Senator Srmon filed, which 
was passed, as I recall, unanimously. 
Frankly, we have addressed this gener- 
al issue in the Hatch-Simon amend- 
ment, and we did it, in part, with this 
language: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed, nor 
shall any funds appropriated to carry out 
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the purpose of the act be used, to promote 
or encourage homosexuality. 

I think we have addressed the inter- 
ests of the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina in putting that in 
there. 

By the way, I might add, our amend- 
ment is not just a sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment, as is the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. Ours is a real amendment 
with real substance which says that 
nothing in this bill promotes homosex- 
uality. Legislation in the form of sense 
of the Senate, which the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina has of- 
fered here, is not really needed in this 
bill. 

I hope our colleagues will vote this 
amendment down. 

I do not know about the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina, 
but the people who have contacted 
me—I have not had one homosexual 
contact me, that I have known of, to 
push this bill. I remember the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee contacting me; 
the Lutheran Office for Governmental 
Affairs; and the Mexican-American 
Legal Defense and Education Fund, 
they contacted us; the National Black 
Police Officers Association; the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; National 
Council of Churches; National Urban 
League, and I can give you dozens of 
others, unrelated to homosexuality, 
who think this is a wonderful thing, 
who believe we need to do what we are 
doing here, who want this bill because 
they know it may be the only way we 
are going to get to the bottom of the 
hate crimes which are hurting our so- 
ciety. 

I think that we have solved the 
problems of the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina and, therefore, I 
am going to vote against his amend- 
ment, and I hope our colleagues will 
consider doing the same. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President I rise to 
oppose the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina and to support 
the Hate Crime Statistics Act. 

Mr. President, I do not understand 
what the Senator from North Carolina 
is trying to do and what his amend- 
ment has to do with the legislation in 
front of us. 

This act does not say you have to 
like homosexuals. It does not promote 
or encourage homosexual behavior. It 
does not provide any new rights or 
privileges for any group. 

It simply says we ought to collect 
statistics on crimes that manifest prej- 
udice based on race, religion, sexual 
orientation, or ethnicity. 

I do not understand what the Sena- 
tors amendment has to do with the 
substance of this bill. Bias motivated 
attacks have become all too frequent 
in this country. This bill sends a 
strong message that we do not tolerate 
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hate crimes and we want to do every- 
thing we can to stop them. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
says this bill is the homosexual's bill. 
All the bill says is that the Justice De- 
partment ought to keep statistics 
when someone decides to kill, rape, 
beat up, or harass a gay man or lesbi- 
an, just as it says we ought to keep 
statistics when a Jew is beaten up or a 
swastika is painted on a temple or 
when a cross is burned on a black fam- 
ily's lawn. 

These and other hate crimes share 
essentially the same character: All are 
motivated by hatred, ignorance, and 
bigotry. We all stood up and applaud- 
ed last week when the President of the 
United States said we could not toler- 
ate bigotry in this country. Today we 
have a chance to stand up and vote 
against hate and bigotry. 

I hope we will stand with President 
Bush and 60 of our colleagues who co- 
sponsor this bill, and vote against Sen- 
ator HELMS' amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader such time as 
he uses. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, judging 
by what I have read in the newspapers 
lately, it appears that the need for the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act has never 
been greater. 

THE TIMELINESS OF THE BILL 

We have all heard the horrifying 
story of the letter bomb that killed 
Judge Robert Vance of the 11th cir- 
cuit—a cowardly act committed by a 
cowardly person. Judge Vance's only 
crime was that he happened to agree 
with the NAACP in a case argued 
before his court. 

We are all familiar with the tragedy 
of Michael Griffith and Howard 
Beach. We have all heard about the 
despicable acts of the so-called skin- 
heads. And some of us have actually 
seen the swastika spray painted on the 
synagogues and churches of our local 
communities. 

According to a recent report from 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'Nai 
B'rith, there were 1,432 incidents of 
antisemitic vandalism and harassment 
in 1989. This number represents a 12- 
percent increase over 1988. It also rep- 
resents the highest number of antise- 
mitic incidents ever recorded during 
the ADL report's 11-year history. 

THE BILL'S PROVISIONS 

The Hate Crime Statistics Act is an 
important first step in the effort to 
combat, and hopefully reduce, the 
number of hate-related crimes com- 
mitted in this country. By requiring 
the Attorney General to actually col- 
lect and publish hard data on hate-re- 
lated crimes, the bill wil allow our 
State and local police forces to get a 
better handle of the hate-crime prob- 
lem. As a result, the police will be able 
to rely on hard facts, not on anecdotes 
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and newspaper accounts, when decid- 
ing how best to target their limited re- 
sources against the racists and other 
hate mongers. 


SOME IMPORTANT SAFEGUARDS 

I want to emphasize, however, the 
truly limited focus of the Hate Crime 
Statistics Act. The bill would not 
create any entitlements, nor would it 
create a cause of action for the victim 
of an act of discrimination. The bill 
simply directs the Attorney General to 
collect information. Period. 

Furthermore, the bill contains an 
important privacy safeguard. It pro- 
hibits the Attorney General from col- 
lecting any data that would reveal the 
personal identity of an individual 
hate-crime victim. The privacy of all 
crime victims must be respected, and 
the bill recognizes the need for these 
privacy protections. 

I know that a few of my colleagues 
are concerned that the bill will some- 
how promote homosexuality. I believe 
that the Hatch-Simon amendment 
properly addresses this concern by em- 
phasizing that nothing in the bill 
should be construed to promote or en- 
courage homosexuality. The amend- 
ment also provides that no funds ap- 
propriated to carry out the act shall 
be used for this purpose. 

Mr. President, the Hate Crime Sta- 
tistics Act is a prudent, rational, and 
targeted response to the apparent in- 
crease in hate-crime violence in this 
country. I am proud to be a cosponsor 
of this legislation, and I urge my col- 
leagues to support the bill with their 
votes. 

Last year, I received a letter from 
the Assistant Attorney General for 
Legislative Affairs announcing the 
Justice Department's formal endorse- 
ment of the Hate Crime Statistics Act. 
I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of this letter be printed in the 
RecorD immediately following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REecorp as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC., July 27, 1989. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
Republican Leader, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. LEADER: This letter expresses 
the Department of Justice’s unqualified 
support of S. 419, the “Hate Crimes Statis- 
tics Act,” as reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. While our earlier letter to the 
Committee had endorsed the concept 
behind the bill, but expressed some reserva- 
tions regarding the bill itself, those con- 
cerns have been addressed. Specifically, the 
Attorney General has been given sufficient 
discretion to establish guidelines for the col- 
lection of the required data, and the list of 
crimes in the bill is designed to conform to 
the updated Uniform Crime Reports. 

The Department of Justice, therefore, 
urges speedy passage of this legislation. 
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The Office of Management and Budget 
has advised this Department that there is 
no objection to the presentation of this 
report from the standpoint of the Adminis- 
tration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
CAROL T. CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Attorney General. 

Mr. WILSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I do 
not think I will need that much. I will 
just state simply that there should be 
no place in American life for preju- 
dice. But at the very least, when that 
prejudice escalates to violence, it is ab- 
solutely unsupportable. There is no 
justification for crime against any 
American. 

If this measure, in its collection of 
statistics, assists law enforcement to 
any degree in fighting to stamp out 
the kind of violence that is directed 
against particular groups, for what- 
ever reason, then it deserves our sup- 
port. It is that simple. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

How much time does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania wish? 

Mr. HEINZ. Two minutes. 

Mr. SIMON. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak in support of the Hate Crime 
Statistics Act, S. 419. 

With frightening regularity, we hear 
reports of physical and psychological 
attacks on individuals who were tar- 
geted simply because of the color of 
their skin, religious beliefs, sexual 
preference, or ethnic background. 

Hate crimes are intolerable because 
they injure not only their immediate 
victims but spread fear throughout an 
entire community. Few events are as 
repulsive, or as antithetical to the 
rights and liberties on which this 
Nation was founded, as are acts of vio- 
lence and harassment fueled by bigot- 


ry. 

The Hate Crime Statistics Act is a 
modest measure. Its sole purpose is to 
provide up to date information about 
this serious problem. The bill would 
require the Department of Justice to 
annually collect and publish data on 
crimes motivated by bigotry. 

Collecting this data will provide pre- 
viously undocumented information 
that should help policy makers, and 
law enforcement officers combat these 
offenses. It is important to stress that 
this legislation does not expand the 
rights of any group of citizens. In- 
stead, it calls for the collection of data 
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in order that all people may be pro- 
tected equally under the law. 

The origins of organized hate vio- 
lence in the United States can be 
traced to Reconstruction. In 1865, the 
Ku Klux Klan was formed and began 
its use of terrorism to intimidate and 
prevent blacks from exercising their 
constitutional right to vote and to 
hold public office. 

Today, the Klan and other hate 
groups such as the White Aryan Re- 
sistance and the Skinheads are more 
sophisticated. These groups are highly 
organized, actively recruiting our 
youth, and attacking not only blacks 
but other minorities and religious 
groups as well. Recently, the Skin- 
heads, a rapidly growing, white su- 
premacist youth movement, have been 
charged with murder in Oregon, 
Nevada, and California. 

Moreover, there is evidence that the 
public’s fear and lack of information 
about AIDS are causing an increase in 
attacks against those persons per- 
ceived to be homosexuals. Recently, in 
Bucks County, PA, two men were con- 
victed of first degree murder because 
they slit the throat of a man after 
they decided he was homosexual. 

Furthermore, a report by B'nai 
B'rith found that rightwing extremists 
committed more hate crimes, involving 
anti-Semitism, between 1984-87, than 
in the previous 20 years combined. 
Two years ago, in Harrisburg, worship- 
pers at Kesher Israel Synagogue ar- 
rived to celebrate the Jewish sabbath 
and found their temple desecrated 
with swastikas, and slogans saying 
“Death to the Jews.” 

We must know more about these ab- 
horrent forms of intimidation and vio- 
lence if we are to work effectively for 
their elimination. That is why the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act is a neces- 
sary first step. By directing the Justice 
Department to gather information 
about hate crimes, we will demon- 
strate that our nation will not tolerate 
or condone crimes fueled by racism 
and bigotry. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
important legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have already been asked for and grant- 
ed. 
Mr. HATCH. On the bill itself? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be in order to have the 
yeas and nays on the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I yield 
back the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any further amendments? The 
Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. HELMS. How much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 20 minutes and 6 seconds. 

Mr. HELMS. I say again that I do 
hope Senators will read the pending 
amendment upon which we are about 
to vote and figure out for themselves 
what they are going to say when their 
constituents raise questions about it. 
We are talking about repealing 
sodomy laws, which is a goal of the 
chief advocates of this legislation, the 
gay-lesbian community. 

So Senators can vote as they wish. 
They can vote up or they can vote 
down. But I think the meaning of the 
amendment is very clear. 

If the other side is willing to yield 
back its time, I will yield back my little 
bit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DASCHLE). The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I yield 
back whatever time I have remaining. 
Mr. HELMS. I yield back my time. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, all time having been 
yielded back, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
LEVINI is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is absent 
on official business. 

Mr. DOLE. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WALLOP] are absent to attend the fu- 
neral of their former Governor. 

I furthern announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. WarLorP] would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 77, as follows: 
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YEAS—19 
Armstrong Helms Reid 
Breaux Humphrey Rockefeller 
Bryan Johnston Shelby 
Byrd Lott Symms 
Coats Mack Thurmond 
Gramm McClure 
Heflin Nickles 
NAYS—77 
Adams Ford McCain 
Baucus Fowler McConnell 
Bentsen Garn Metzenbaum 
Biden Glenn Mikulski 
Bingaman Gore Mitchell 
Bond Gorton Moynihan 
Boren Graham Murkowski 
Boschwitz Grassley Nunn 
Bradley Harkin Packwood 
Bumpers Hatch Pell 
Burdick Hatfield Pressler 
Burns Heinz Pryor 
Chafee Hollings Riegle 
Cochran Inouye Robb 
Cohen Jeffords Roth 
Conrad Kassebaum Rudman 
Cranston Kasten Sanford 
D'Amato Kennedy Sarbanes 
Danforth Kerrey Sasser 
Daschle Kerry Simon 
DeConcini Kohl Specter 
Dixon Lautenberg Stevens 
Dole Leahy Warner 
Domenici Lieberman Wilson 
Durenberger Lugar Wirth 
Exon Matsunaga 
NOT VOTING—4 
Dodd Simpson 
Levin Wallop 


So the amendment (No. 1251) was 
rejected. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
over the last couple of months hate 
crimes seem to have been on the rise. 
A group of Satan worshipers broke 
into the Yeshiva Boys School of 
Greater Washington in Silver Spring, 
MD, on the fifth night of Hanukkah 
and did hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of dollars worth of damage. 
They scrawled the word Satan“ on 
the chalkboard. They demolished lock- 
ers, television sets, computers, doors, 
windows and bookshelves. Why? In 
their own words, they “did it for 
Satan." As they describe it, "basically 
we were going to destroy a school, or a 
church, or a temple. Whatever. Some- 
thing religious. It didn't matter 
which." 

Why did they do it? They did it be- 
cause they hate those who are reli- 
gious. Because they hate Jews. Can 
they explain their destructive acts? 
Not in any rational way. They just 
hate. They do it to vent a hatred that 
is irrational and wrong. 

Some sick group of racists calling 
themselves Americans for a Compe- 
tent Federal Judicial System" has 
killed a Federal judge and a civil 
rights lawyer in the name of hate. In 
the most cowardly way, they sent 
letter bombs through the mail and 
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killed Judge Robert S. Vance while he 
was at home with his wife. They killed 
Robert Robinson, an alderman and 
civil rights lawyer in Savannah, GA. 
This group tried to kill others, but 
thankfully, these bombs were dis- 
armed. 

I believe that it is very important to 
collect statistics on where, when and 
how often these crimes which are mo- 
tivated and fueled by hate occur. The 
argument that we cannot define 
whether a crime was motivated by 
prejudice is belied by experience. 
Eight States collect the data now: 
Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia. The American 
Psychological Association has suggest- 
ed a series of criteria for determining 
them. 

Under this bill, “the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall establish guidelines for the 
collection of such data including the 
necessary evidence and criteria that 
must be present for a finding of mani- 
fest prejudice * * * " I trust Attorney 
General Thornburgh. I think he will 
be careful in devising his criteria. Mr. 
Thornburgh himself is certainly not 
opposed to this bill or unduly daunted 
by the task. On January 8, Martin 
Luther King Day, Mr. Thornburgh 
said the following: We will seek pas- 
sage of the Hate Crime Statistics Act 
now before the Congress so that we 
can gain a better grip on the full di- 
mension of the rampant violence at- 
tending hate crimes." 

This bill will encourage members of 
minority groups who are intimidated 
by violent acts of hatred to report 
these crimes when they occur. That is 
important. We cannot allow the in- 
timidating tactics of criminals to force 
victims to keep quiet. The intimidation 
would then serve the purpose of its 
perpetrators. This bill is a symbol that 
we care about those who have been 
victimized by hate. 

Many of the issues that we face here 
have two sides. They are complex. 
They are subtle. Often, they are diffi- 
cult to come to grips with. But, this 
issue is not. Hate is wrong. Murdering 
someone because they are black or be- 
cause they have helped a black is 
wrong. Destroying someone's school 
during their most joyous religious hol- 
iday is wrong. Defiling someone else's 
religious property with the word 
“Satan” is wrong. 

President Bush gave us a mission in 
his State of the Union Address. "Every 
one of us must confront and condemn 
racism, anti-Semitism, bigotry, and 
hate. Not next week, not tomorrow 
but right now. Every single one of us.” 
President Bush's words moved me. To 
me, they were one of the most impor- 
tant lines in his speech. This is the 
first step. We must understand the 
problem and its breadth before we can 
conquer it. 
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I will note for this bill, and I thank 
my distinguished colleague from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Stmon] for agreeing to allow 
me to become a cosponsor. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, in the 
last 100 years America has made great. 
strides toward achieving real equality 
in our society. We can be proud that 
we have ended a shameful history of 
intolerance: no more Jim Crow, lynch- 
ings, or so-called literacy tests to vote. 
No more signs saying Whites Only” 
and “No Irish Need Apply.” But 
though we have traveled far, we still 
have far to go. 

In Michigan, a Chinese-American 
was bludgeoned to death with a base- 
ball bat. In Oregon, skinheads at- 
tacked and killed an Ethiopian man; 
again, the weapon was a baseball bat. 
In Howard Beach, NY, a young black 
man was struck by a car and died after 
being chased onto a busy parkway by a 
mob of white youths. In Georgia, 
someone spraypainted the words ''Nig- 
gers and Jews, We're Coming For 
You" across the wall of a Yeshiva. In 
Texas, Vietnamese fishermen and 
their families have been harassed and 
beaten. Even today, the FBI is on the 
trail of a racist mail-bomb murderer. 

In 1988 alone, the group Klanwatch 
received reports of such hate-motivat- 
ed incidents in 35 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. According to Klan- 
watch, 27 percent were directed at 
Jews, 56 percent at blacks and 17 per- 
cent at others. And the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith reports 
that incidents of anti-Semitic harass- 
ment skyrocketed by 41 percent and 
that incidents of anti-Semitic vandal- 
ism rose by 19 percent from 1987 to 
1988. 

These groups do a commendable job 
in attempting to track hate crimes, but 
they have limited resources and often 
must rely on voluntary reports. Some 
State police departments also collect 
these statistics. But without truly na- 
tional data on crimes motivated by 
race, religion, sexual orientation or 
ethnicity, it will remain easy for many 
to contend that we don’t have a prob- 
lem. 

The Hate Crime Statistics Act is 
simple, effective and straightforward. 
The act would direct the Justice De- 
partment to set guidelines and then 
acquire data on hate crimes in Amer- 
ica, just as it now tracks and collects 
data on murders, rapes and assaults. 
This additional information will help 
our law enforcement officers more ef- 
fectively confront hate-mongering or- 
ganizations and hate crimes in their 
jurisdications. And it will also help us 
monitor our progress toward becoming 
an America that’s unified, dignified, 
unafraid and free. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this crucial legislation. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, 
as a cosponsor of S. 419, I rise in sup- 
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port of the bill, and urge its passage 
by the Senate. 

A relatively modest measure, the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act would 
merely require the Attorney General 
of the United States to collect and dis- 
seminate statistical data related to 
crimes based on race, religion, ethnic- 
ity, or sexual orientation. While the 
number of such crimes appears to 
have increased in the last decade, the 
Federal Government has no formal- 
ized reporting system so that the Na- 
tion’s law enforcement officers and 
others might begin to formulate reme- 
dies. 

Asian Americans, a relatively small 
minority in our population, are dispro- 
portionately likely to be victims of ra- 
cially motivated crime. While statisti- 
cal data relating to Asian Americans is 
hard to come by, communities that do 
keep records report that Asian Ameri- 
cans in Los Angeles County were vic- 
tims in 24 percent of all racially moti- 
vated crimes in 1986—a 10-percent in- 
crease over 1985. In Boston, where 
Asian Americans constitute only 3 per- 
cent of the population, they were vic- 
tims 33 percent of the time in racially 
motivated crimes in 1986. The city of 
Chicago also reported a substantial in- 
crease in crimes against Asian Ameri- 
cans between 1985 and 1989. 

I cite this information concerning 
Asian Americans only as an example, 
Mr. President, knowing full well that 
larger and more visible minority 
groups may have suffered even more 
as the result of the increase in hate 
crimes. I believe that S. 419, if finally 
enacted, would help us identify pat- 
terns that exist—a first step in our 
effort to get a grip on the problem. 
For this reason, I urge a favorable vote 
on S. 419. 

Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to make a brief statement in 
support of the Hate Crime Statistics 
Act of 1990. I have joined five of my 
colleagues as a cosponsor of this im- 
portant legislation. 

This legislation enjoys broad-based 
bipartisan support. Senator SIMON has 
worked tirelessly to get this legislation 
to the floor; the administration has 
also signaled their support for the leg- 
islation. 

The bill directs the Attorney Gener- 
al to collect data about crimes moti- 
vated by race, religion, ethnicity or 
sexual orientation for the next 5 
years. The bill does not create any new 
substantive rights; it allows the collec- 
tion of the data for statistical use 
only. 

What we are talking about here, Mr. 
President, is violence and intimidation. 
Violence and intimidation that is di- 
rected at individuals purely because of 
their racial, religious, or sexual orien- 
tation. 

Mr. President, our Nation appears to 
be experiencing an increase in this 
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type of horrible crime—from Howard 
Beach to the mail bombings in the 
South, Yet, Mr. President, we have no 
way of knowing national comprehen- 
sive statistics on these crimes. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleague, 
Senator Sto, for all his work on this 
issue, I urge my colleagues to heed the 
call of many in this country and quick- 
ly pass this legislation. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to speak in support of S. 419, 
the Hate Crime Statistics Act. I am an 
original cosponsor of the bill and as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
which considered S. 419, I worked with 
my colleagues to ensure prompt review 
of this important bill. 

The incidence of hate crimes is wide- 
spread and increasing. We need this 
bill to provide comprehensive, up-to- 
date national statistics on the inci- 
dence of hate crimes. The collection 
and publishing of data about hate 
crimes will allow us to begin to effec- 
tively combat this alarming problem. 
In addition, it will send a signal to vic- 
timized groups everywhere that the 
U.S. Government is concerned about 
these crimes. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee re- 
ported out this bill unanimously. I am 
pleased that the full Senate is going to 
vote on S. 419. The Senate should 
promptly pass S. 419, so that we can 
begin to develop effective strategies 
and solutions to deal with the problem 
of hate crimes. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, this 
is a well-intentioned bill, with straight- 
forward and laudable goals. It is aimed 
at something we all deplore. It re- 
quires the Department of Justice to 
collect data on what are referred to as 
"hate crimes". For the reasons de- 
scribed below, I find the bill, at best, 
unworkable. 

Identifying the motivation for any 
crime is often an elusive target. Per- 
haps the bill sponsors—like a former 
Supreme Court Justice used to say 
with regard to pornography—think 
they "know it when they see it." 
Indeed, a colloquy I had with the 
sponsors of S. 419 at our Judiciary 
Committee business meeting of March 
9, made this deficiency quite evident. 

Of course, we can all sport the obvi- 
ous cases that are the target of this 
measure—the swastika on a syna- 
gogue; a cross-burning on the lawn of 
a black family's home. I am just as cer- 
tain that these acts should be pros- 
ecuted to the fullest extent of the law. 

Indeed, we sent a strong signal to 
the perpetrators of such acts just last 
Congress when we passed the religious 
violence bill, Public Law 100-346, 
which imposes criminal penalities for 
acts of violence intended to interfere 
with the free exercise of religion. 

These prosecutions will go forward— 
with or without the enactment of S. 
419—as they should, because Attorney 
General Thornburgh is committed to 
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vigorous enforcement of this new stat- 
ute. 

But we should be extremely cautious 
about characterizing an offense, or im- 
plying a motive, simply based on the 
race, religion, sexual orientation, or 
ethnicity of the principals, without a 
careful assessment of the facts of each 
incident. While judges and juries 
sometimes make findings on the moti- 
vation for criminal acts, motive is not 
an element of the offense. Moreover, 
only a relatively handful of criminal 
prosecutions even make it to a jury, 
where some evidence of motive may be 
presented. 

S. 419 broadly delegates to the At- 
torney General the mandate to estab- 
lish guidelines on what is a hate crime. 
Thus, it implicitly concedes that deter- 
mining motivation for certain acts is 
not readily apparent. Significantly, for 
a bill entitled, Hate Crime Statistics 
Act, it does not require that prejudice 
be the sole—or even primary—motiva- 
tion for the crime. 

Indeed, S. 419 is completely silent on 
the quantum of evidence needed to 
show manifest evidence of prejudice: 
Must the prejudice be the sole, pri- 
mary, or at least 50 percent cause of 
the act of violence? If not, it appears 
that any evidence, or just some evi- 
dence, or prejudice—even if rebutted 
by other credible evidence—would be 
enough to presume the incident as a 
hate crime. 

My suggestions to require prejudice 
to be the predominant cause of the in- 
cident, or to otherwise tighten up the 
causual relationship between demon- 
strated prejudiced and the criminal 
act, were rebuffed by the bill’s sponors 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. President, the language of S. 419 
is not susceptible to clear understand- 
ing. Nor does S. 419 specify the 
method for collecting data, or what 
branch of the Justice Department 
would conduct the study. I understand 
that the Justice Department has not 
objection to this latest formulation, 
though perhaps we should not be sur- 
prised that they would favor such a 
wide delegation of discretion. Howev- 
er, I confess to some discomfort with 
this type of legislating—of simply dele- 
gating to the executive what ought to 
be a legislative determination. 

This is part of a larger, and most dis- 
turbing trend in the legislative branch. 
We pass many bills calculated to make 
us feel good, but without any stand- 
ards or guidance to the executive 
about how to execute them, or the ju- 
diciary about how to interpret them. 
Of course, Congress is heard loud and 
clear when the executive or the courts 
can not read our minds to our satisfac- 
tion. 

Perhaps S. 419 could not be drafted 
with more precision. Perhaps this is 
something totally within the purview 
of the Justice Department. But that 
only underscores the reason not to 
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proceed by legislation—particularly in 
this case, where the executive has al- 
ready agreed to collect the data. 

Finally, although recognizing that S. 
419 has been approved by the Judici- 
ary Committee, I must reiterate that 
its lack of objective evidentiary stand- 
ards and excessively broad delegation 
of authority remains very trouble- 
some. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today, the Senate is debating S. 419, 
the Hate Crime Statistics Act, which 
directs the Attorney General to collect 
data about certain crimes that mani- 
fest evidence of prejudice based on 
race, religion, sexual orientation, or 
ethnicity." 

Let me make it clear that I do not 
advocate or condone prejudice in any 
form. Prejudice is unacceptable, espe- 
cially when it appears in the form of 
violence. Furthermore, I voted to 
report the bill when it was reported 
from the Judiciary Committee last 
March. However, I would like to ex- 
press certain concerns that I have 
with regard to this legislation. Specifi- 
cally, I am concerned about the stand- 
ard for collecting the data and the cost 
of the data collection. 

First, with regard to the standard, 
the bill requires that data be collected 
about certain crimes which manifest 
prejudice. I was concerned that such a 
vague standard without further defini- 
tion could lead to the collection of un- 
reliable data which could be misused. 
The Constitution Subcommittee, in 
amending this bill last Congress, re- 
quired the Attorney General to estab- 
lish guidelines detailing the criteria 
for a finding of manifest prejudice and 
procedures for collecting the statistics. 
Although this bill does not include an 
exact definition of manifest prejudice, 
I believe that the establishment of 
guidelines will ensure that data which 
is eventually corrected will be more re- 
liable. 

Notwithstanding these improve- 
ments to the bil, I am concerned 
about the reliability of data concern- 
ing crimes of intimidation. My con- 
cerns stem from the fact that the bill 
provides no definition for a crime of 
intimidation, and that it is difficult to 
determine when an individual has in- 
tended to intimidate another or when 
a person had actually been intimidat- 
ed. In fact, there is no general crime of 
intimidation in Federal law. There- 
fore, when the Department of Justice 
formulates its guidelines for the crime 
of intimidation, they should be drawn 
narrowly so as to ensure legitimacy of 
the data. 

Second, with regard to the cost of 
the legislation, it has been estimated 
that the cost of this study could range 
from $1 million to $10 million annual- 
ly. The Congressional Budget Office 
stated in its cost estimate that it is im- 
possible to find a precise estimate of 
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the costs until the procedures for col- 
lecting the data have been established. 
Some have argued that cost should 
not be a factor and that those who 
question cost are not committed to 
wiping out prejudice in this area. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In this time of necessary fiscal 
restraint, such a question is entirely 
appropriate. It should be made clear 
at this point that there is no precise 
estimate as to how much this bill will 
cost. 

As I stated earlier, I voted to ap- 
prove the bill in committee and I 
intend to vote for final passage. How- 
ever, I wanted to make my concerns 
with regard to this legislation clear for 
the record. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I rise 
today in strong support of S. 419, the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act and am 
proud to be an original cosponsor. The 
bill represents an important first step 
in out attempt to effectively deal with 
crime, as well as ethnic and racial prej- 
udice in our country. It directs the De- 
partment of Justice to collect and pub- 
lish data on crimes which manifest 
prejudice based on race, religion, eth- 
nicity, or sexual orientation. 

Why is this legislation necessary? 
Unfortunately, Mr. President, because 
prejudice and violence often go hand 
in hand. Violence based on racial, 
ethnic, religious, and sexual stereo- 
types is still too often a disturbing re- 
ality here in America. The violent 
murders at Howard Beach, NY, the 
Ku Klux Klan rally in Forsyth 
County, GA, the Ethiopian immigrant 
who was beaten to death with a base- 
ball bat in the State of Washington, 
and the synagogue that was desecrat- 
ed with swastikas in Marblehead, in 
my own State of Massachusetts—pro- 
vide an unpleasant reminder of this 
fact. More disturbing, these examples 
are only a sampling of the type of 
crimes directed toward minorities 
across the United States. 

For example, in 1988, there were 
1,281 documented incidents of anti-Se- 
mitic bias crime, an increase of 41 per- 
cent since 1986. In my home State of 
Massachusetts, anti-Semitic vandalism 
incidents increased 171 percent be- 
tween 1988 and 1989 and in that same 
time period, overall anti-Semitic inci- 
dents including harassment, threats 
and assaults, increased 81 percent. 

Mr. President, our country is one 
blessed with a rich ethnicity, spanning 
the decades and forming the founda- 
tion of the ideals we stand for. Unfor- 
tunately, however, ours is a country 
threatened with deep ethnic and racial 
animosities. It is these animosities 
that the legislation before us attempts 
to address. 

Gay people in America have also fre- 
quently suffered from prejudice based 
on stereotypes. And that prejudice has 
often led to violence against gays in 
our cities. Along with the devastation 
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that AIDS has produced on the gay 
community in the United States, has 
come an increasingly devastating up- 
swing in prejudice and discrimination 
against gays. And with that prejudice 
has also come violence against gay 
men and women. 

A report released on June 7, 1989, by 
the National Gay and Lesbian Task 
Force documented 7,248 antigay epi- 
Sodes in 1988—ranging from harass- 
ment to homicide—in 38 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

According to the task force's report, 
in 1988, two lesbians in Brockton, 
MA, were beaten unconscious by the 
ex-boyfriend of one of the women. As 
a result of the attack, one of the 
women sustained five skull fractures 
and required extensive reconstructive 
surgery. According to the victims, the 
assailant continually harassed them 
after he learned of their involvement, 
spraying antilesbian graffiti on their 
house and smashing a car windshield.” 

Mr. President, this type of hatred 
and bigotry cannot be tolerated. We 
must speak up today against prejudice 
and violence directed at ethnic minori- 
ties, religious minorities, and homosex- 
uals. We must show those members of 
our communities that we will not tol- 
erate the violation of our laws and the 
smearing of our Constitution out of 
hate and ignorance. We must stand in 
support for civil rights for all Ameri- 
cans. Countenancing this type of 
hatred leads to an erosion of the trust 
and good will in all of our communi- 
ties. It leads to an erosion of the fun- 
damental principles of our country. It 
cheapens what our flag stands for, and 
what American men and women have 
died for. 

The Hate Crime Statistics Act will 
establish a basis by which we will be 
able to analyze and quantify more ac- 
curately the frequency and extent of 
crimes of hate in this country. It will 
establish a data base, to be used for re- 
search or statistical purposes. In order 
to begin to combat hate crime, we 
must know more about where it is 
happening, and about who the offend- 
ers are. We must zero in on the prob- 
lem, and isolate where it is flourishing. 
Only then can we begin to effectively 
control and eradicate crimes of vio- 
lence toward racial and religious mi- 
norities. 

Mr. President, as we consider the 
impact of this legislation, we should 
also recall the words of Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller, and his comments on the 
Nazi Holocaust. Pastor Niemoeller 
said, When Hitler attacked the Jews 
I was not a Jew, therefore, I was 
not concerned. And when Hitler at- 
tacked the Catholics, I was not a 
Catholic and therefore I was not con- 
cerned. And when Hitler attacked the 
unions and the industrialists, I was not 
a member of the unions and I was not 
concerned. Then Hitler attacked me 
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and the Protestant Church, and there 
was nobody left to be concerned.” 

I reiterate my support for the Hate 
Crime Statistics Act and urge its im- 
mediate passage. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, with 
passage today of the Hate Crime Sta- 
tistics Act, we insert in the national 
quiver one more arrow with which to 
battle bigotry. As an original cospon- 
sor, and as a Senator representing 
America's cornucopia of peoples—New 
York State—I am gratified to witness 
passage of this measure. 

The Hate Crime Statistics Act di- 
rects the Attorney General to collect 
and publish statistics indicating the 
nature and extent of crimes motivated 
by bigotry and based on hate for cer- 
tain racial, ethnic, and religious 
groups, among others. It may come as 
a surprise to many that at present no 
such collection effort is mandated. 
Data on hate crimes is collected, at 
best, in a haphazard and sporadic 
manner, exclusively on the State and 
local level. This legislation will assure, 
henceforth, the prosecution of a co- 
ordinated and centralized data collec- 
tion effort. 

If America is to preserve its cultural, 
ethnic, and religious diversity, we 
must continue our vigilance against 
those who blemish our cultural fabric. 
To effectively deal with these vestiges 
of bigotry, it is time we substitute our 
reliance on anecdotal evidence with 
hard data. This data will serve as an 
important tool in a campaign of public 
awareness, and will bolster the power 
of bully pulpits nationwide. 

The wide margin by which this 
measure was adopted demonstrates 
the deep concern this body has for the 
integrity of diversity in America. 

Mr. President, be it a swastika paint- 

ed on a synagogue or à cross burned 
on a lawn, hate crimes must not be tol- 
erated. Today we send a message 
across the land. 
e Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I regret 
that my duties as a member of the 
Carter delegation to monitor the Nica- 
raguan elections preclude my presence 
during Senate consideration of the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act. If I were 
present, I would vote in favor of pas- 
sage of this important legislation. 

An individual's race, religion, sexual 
orientation, and ethnicity are key ele- 
ments of his identity, and hate crimes 
not only cause bodily harm, but attack 
individuality and self-worth as well. A 
society which values diversity as ours 
does should be free of such threats, 
and we must take whatever steps are 
necessary to eliminate hate crimes. 

It is my hope that the Hate Crime 
Statistics Act will prove to be a valua- 
ble first step in this effort. The act 
would result in the collection of data 
regarding the incidence of crimes of 
murder, nonnegligent manslaughter, 
forcible rape, assault, intimidation, 
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and vandalism motivated by prejudice 
against the victim’s race, religion, 
sexual orientation, or ethnicity. By 
collecting such information, police 
should be better able to prevent future 
hate crimes from occurring. 

I commend Senators Srmon and 
Hatcu for their leadership in steering 
this valuable antiprejudice measure 
through the Senate.e 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, today 
the Senate considers the Hate Crime 
Statistics Act, which addresses one of 
the most heinous forms of criminal 
conduct—incidents against individuals 
or property motivated by hatred based 
on race, religion, ethnicity, or sexual 
orientation. I am pleased to be an 
original cosponsor of this important 
legislation. 

In recent years, there has been an 
alarming resurgence nationwide of 
crimes based on bias or hatred of indi- 
viduals or groups, which in my sense, 
threatens the peace and tranquility of 
all society. The pending bill is de- 
signed to address this disturbing trend 
on the Federal level by developing a 
data base from which to determine the 
extent, severity, and location of the 
activity. Surprisingly, there currently 
are no comprehensive, accurate, and 
up-to-date statistics on the national in- 
cidence of hate crimes. Although sev- 
eral States have passed legislation di- 
rected at bias crime, the types of stat- 
utes enacted vary in their provisions 
and potential effectiveness. Therefore, 
this bill directs the Attorney General 
to collect and publish annually data 
about crimes which manifest prejudice 
based on race, religion, sexual orienta- 
tion, or ethnicity. 

Mr. President, crimes based on 
hatred vary in form and target victims 
indiscriminately. An October 1987 
report commissioned by the Justice 
Department’s National Institute of 
Justice concluded that the incidence 
of bias crimes based on race, religion, 
national origin, or sexual preference 
are widespread and increasing. The 
study found that such crimes may be 
turning more violent, and that, as 
compared with the past, a larger pro- 
portion of incidents involve personal 
injury as opposed to vandalism. The 
report noted that the most frequent 
victims of hate violence today are 
Jews, blacks, Hispanics, Southeast 
Asians, gays, and lesbians. 

As district attorney of Philadelphia 
between 1965 and 1974, I witnessed 
firsthand these atrocious crimes on a 
regular basis, and I am deeply con- 
cerned that in 1990 they are on the 
rise. In January 1990, the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B'nai B'rith report- 
ed that anti-Semitic incidents for 1989, 
totaled 1,432, the highest number re- 
ported by the organization since it 
began collecting these figures 11 years 
ago and an increase of 12 percent over 
1988. According to the report, harass- 
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ment, threats, and assaults totaled 
587, a 28-percent increase over 1988. 

Ethnic and racial groups such as 
Asians and black Americans continue 
to be targets of activity by neo-Nazi 
and white supremacist groups such as 
the "skinheads." In June 1988, the 
Klanwatch project of the Southern 
Poverty Law Center reported a range 
of black racial incidents involving 
cross burnings and “move-in” violence, 
in which victims are targeted because 
they are a racial minority when 
moving into neighborhoods. 

Mr. President, our criminal justice 
system captions criminal cases as the 
Commonwealth versus Defendant,” or 
“United States versus the Defendant” 
because the crime is not only directed 
at the individual, but ultimately is di- 
rected at society as a whole. When 
criminal conduct, however, is based on 
racial or religious hatred it is doubly 
reprehensible and destructive. I be- 
lieve that this bill is an important step 
toward identifying the nature and 
form of this activity. Developing a 
workable system within the Depart- 
ment of Justice will enable the Attor- 
ney General, working with the States, 
to determine appropriate guidelines to 
target and combat these crimes. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support this vital legislation. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to rise in support of the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act which Sena- 
tor Srmon has valiantly championed 
and which I was proud to cosponsor. 

The bill, which was favorably report- 
ed by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
would require the Attorney General of 
the United States to gather data about 
crimes involving prejudice based on 
race, religion, sexual orientation, or 
ethnicity. 

That these violent crimes occur, and 
with increasing frequency, is an alarm- 
ing and disquieting fact. The collec- 
tion of this data by the Federal Gov- 
ernment will give us a better idea of 
the scope of the problem and will be a 
first step toward understanding why 
such crimes occur. 

A study prepared by Abt Associates 
of Cambridge, MA, for the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice in 1988 reported: 

For New York City, the total number of 
reported bias crimes for the first six months 
of 1987 was double that for all of 1986. 
There is also some evidence that bias crimes 
may be turning more violent. The National 
Organization of Black Law Enforcement Ex- 
ecutives (NOBLE) found that whereas van- 
dalism was still the most common offense 
reported by victims of hate crimes nation- 
wide, 44% reported assaults, 25% reported 
arson incidents, and nearly 15% reported at 
least one homicide. 

Blacks and other people of color, 
Jews, gays, and lesbians are most often 
the victims of such violent crimes. For 
one simple reason. Hate. The Wash- 
ington Post reported on the increase 
in bias-related crime on October 8, 
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1989, describing a surge“ in incidents 
around the country. 

Just this past month, Mr. Zappalorti 
of Staten Island, NY, was brutally 
murdered steps from his home. Why? 
Because he was perceived, not even 
known to be, gay. 

To end hate-motivated violence we 
must understand it; to understand it 
we must know where and how often it 
occurs. S. 419 will provide the Justice 
Department and the FBI with the 
kind of data necessary for Federal, 
State, and local governments to imple- 
ment effective policies to combat and 
to educate people about vicious and 
shameful acts of  hate-motivated 
crime. 

We will not tolerate such attacks on 
individual liberty and I would urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting 
this legislation. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the Hate Crime 
Statistics Act. I was a cosponsor of 
this legislation in the 100th Congress 
and am a cosponsor again in this Con- 
gress. I am pleased that we have 
brought it to the floor this session and 
look forward to its final passage and 
enactment into law. 

Hate crime is the most abhorrent 
form of prejudice. Through violence, 
vandalism, and intimidation, the per- 
petrators of hatred threaten the secu- 
rity of all Americans. 

Our Nation, which prides itself on 
its acceptance of widely varied herit- 
ages, beliefs, and ideals, cannot stand 
for these manifestations of hatred and 
misunderstanding to continue. 

The few statistics we do have on 
hate crime show that it is on the rise 
in America. Numbers collected by the 
Anti-Defamation League of  B'nai 
B'rith indicate an increase in anti-Se- 
mitic crimes in the United States. This 
pattern may well exist among other 
groups. 

An important step in combating this 
type of crime is assessing the level and 
nature of hate crimes. The appalling 
lack of information in this area leaves 
our hands tied. Compiling statistical 
information about these crimes will 
provide a better appreciation for the 
magnitude of the problem and help 
direct our prevention efforts. 

I hope the Senate will speak strong- 
ly and vote overwhelmingly to pass 
this important bill. The Hate Crime 
Statistics Act will not alleviate the 
problem of hate crime, but it is a vital 
and necessary step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
rise in strong support of S. 419, the 
Hate Crime Statistics Act that is pres- 
ently under consideration by the 
Senate. This important legislation di- 
rects the Department of Justice to 
compile and publish data on crimes 
that manifest prejudice based on race, 
religion, sexual orientation, or ethnic- 
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ity. The categories of crime for which 
data would be collected would include 
homicide, rape, assault, arson, vandal- 
ism, and intimidation, 

This legislation is needed to fill the 
gap in information we have about the 
deplorable, and apparently increasing, 
incidence of violent crimes based on 
bigotry and prejudice. All decent 
people are shocked by the reports of 
violent hate-related incidents and 
there is information from a variety of 
sources that these incidents may be in- 
creasing. However, we do not have sys- 
tematic collection of information 
about these crimes on a national basis 
so it is difficult to develop a clear pic- 
ture of the problem and to fashion ap- 
propriate governmental responses. 
Some States, including my home State 
of Maryland, officially monitor the in- 
cidence of hate violence and law en- 
forcement officials in those States 
have testified to the usefulness of this 
information. In addition, a number of 
private groups have done an outstand- 
ing job collecting information and 
pointing out the serious problem of 
bigotry-related crimes. In particular, I 
want to recognize the work of the Na- 
tional Institute Against Prejudice and 
Violence, a nonprofit organization 
formed in 1984 through the efforts of 
former Governor of Maryland Harry 
Hughes and others. The chairman of 
the Institute is our former colleague 
Senator Birch Bayh. This fine organi- 
zation has been a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on hate crimes and has con- 
ducted original research and provided 
assistance to communities wishing to 
deal with the problems of hate crime 
violence. 

As an original cosponsor of the Hate 
Crime Statistics Act, I want to con- 
gratulate Senator Srmon for his lead- 
ership on this important legislation 
and to urge my colleagues to enact 
this bill. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues 
today in urging Senate passage of S. 
419, the Hate Crime Statistics Act. By 
requiring the gathering of hate crime 
data, this bill will provide better un- 
derstanding—and thus an opportunity 
for prevention—of hate crimes,” 
crimes motivated by prejudice based 
on ethnicity, race, religion, or sexual 
orientation. 

What does a "typical America" look 
like, or act like? That is an impossible 
question to answer. Quite simply, 
there is no such person. We come in 
all shapes, sizes, colors, and personal- 
ities. In fact, Americans pride them- 
selves on their diversity. We do not 
need to share a common look“ to be 
Americans; we just need a common 
belief in the democratic principles on 
which our country was built. That is a 
typical American. 

Unfortunately, there is a dark side 
to our diversity; it is often accompa- 
nied by prejudice, bias, and misunder- 
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standing. And yet, since we live in a so- 
ciety where freedom of speech is held 
paramount, we cannot simply ban ap- 
palling views. But we can and must try 
to prevent the worst manifestations of 
prejudice by fighting back with educa- 
tion, better communication, and better 
understanding. 

Mr. President, the shadow of preju- 
dice has begun to loom larger over our 
society. The number of horrific 
crimes—murder, rape, beatings, 
arson—motivated by hate appears to 
have increased in recent years. Hate 
crimes are nothing new, unfortunate- 
ly. But the viciousness and senseless- 
ness of recent crimes is numbing: an 
Ethiopian man was beaten to death 
with a baseball bat last June by a 23- 
year-old white skinhead member; two 
gay men were shot repeatedly with a 
revolver by a college freshman; both 
men died; in July, a synagogue was se- 
verely vandalized and then set on fire 
by a teenager; a Hispanic woman was 
killed by a gang of skinhead youths. 

I might add that hate crimes are not 
limited to those that result in death, 
or the destruction of property. There 
are crimes that can be devastating in 
psychological terms: poison pen let- 
ters, graffiti, intimidation, verbal har- 
assment. 

It is frightening to read even the 
limited information now available on 
hate crime. The Anti-Defamation 
League estimates that since 1980, the 
number of anti-Semitic episodes has 
tripled. The estimated number of 
sexual orientation bias crimes has also 
skyrocketed. It is frightening that 
many of these documented acts are 
committed by teenagers and young 
people, most of whom are still in high 
school. 

Currently, eight States monitor hate 
crime episodes, and their respective 
law enforcement agencies have found 
such data to be valuable in detecting 
trends, gauging the extent of the prob- 
lem, and directing educational and en- 
forcement efforts. Simply put, knowl- 
edge makes it possible to act. That is 
what we need. 

We need to know more about hate 
crime. We need to know where and 
why it happens. Without information, 
there is no progress; and we are sadly 
lacking in information. Until we have 
some sense of the larger picture, we 
cannot begin to fight to prevent such 
crime. 

I applaud Attorney General Richard 
Thornburgh for his promise to make 
hate crime prosecutions a priority. 
That pledge has resulted in more pros- 
ecutions of organized hate groups for 
racial violence. This bill will help law 
enforcement agencies nationwide to 
begin coming to grips with this terri- 
ble problem. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
important measure. No American 
should live in fear of being harassed— 
let alone beaten, attacked, or killed— 
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as a result of his or her race, religion, 
sexual orientation, or ethnicity. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, as 
an original cosponsor of the Hate 
Crime Statistics Act, I urge my col- 
leagues to give this measure their sup- 
port. 

It is a tragic fact of human nature 
that some among us are incited to 
attack their fellow citizens, or destroy 
property, not from greed for gain, but 
because their victim is a member of a 
group that is hated. 

Such hatred and its physical expres- 
sion have a long and ugly history in 
our century. But it is an unfortuante 
truth that attacks fueled by bigotry 
are not a matter of history. They con- 
tinue to occur in our Nation today. 

What we cannot know is whether 
they occur sporadically or whether 
their incidence is increasing. 

Until we have a systematic collection 
of data about such criminal acts, we 
will not know if we face a resurgence 
of racism or other hate-filled ideolo- 
gies, or whether we are, in reality, 
dealing with a very small, easily con- 
trolled fringe group of offenders. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
give us the data base on which to 
make that judgment. It will not alter 
the criminal laws of any State or the 
Federal Government. It will, instead, 
give each State’s law enforcement au- 
thorities a data base from which to 
judge if crimes within their jurisdic- 
tion can be traced from nearby local- 
ities or whether they are indigenous in 
origin. 

The bill has long had the strong sup- 
port of the Association of State Attor- 
neys General, who want the informa- 
tion that the legislation would pro- 
vide. 

The bill has the support of the Jus- 
tice Department and President Bush. 
Indeed, in his State of the Union Ad- 
dress, President Bush called on all of 
us oppose hatred, racism, and bigotry, 
regardless of its source. 

That is a call to which every Ameri- 
can can respond. 

The statistical information available 
today on crimes of hate is collected by 
private groups. 

But it is evident that the data-collec- 
tion abilities of private non-profit or- 
ganizations cannot yield figures accu- 
rate enough on which to base law en- 
forcement strategies. Therefore, this 
legislation is needed. 

Our Nation's pluralism and diversity 
are celebrated. We pride ourselves on 
being one of the Earth's most differen- 
tiated people, joined together as a 
Nation by our respect for the rule of 
law and the right of individuals to live 
in peace under the law. 

Crimes based on hate strike at that 
fundamental structure in two ways. 
First, because the commission of a 
crime is a direct disregard of the role 
of law. And second, because by attack- 
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ing persons for membership in a 
group, such acts undermine the unle- 
gislated but essential tolerance that all 
Americans must nurture to preserve 
the unity of our diverse nation. 

The enactment of the hate crimes 
data collection would not only provide 
a materially useful data base for law 
enforcement authorities. It will, in ad- 
dition, put the moral authority of the 
Federal Government squarely against 
those who seek to purvey prejudice 
and stir up bigotry. It will send a 
signal to all our people that ours is a 
government to whom the rights of all 
Americans, no matter how small a mi- 
nority group they may be, are of equal 
integrity. 

We live in a world where prejudice 
and bigotry are still, in too many 
cases, the tools of government against 
some of their own people or against 
their perceived enemies beyond their 
borders. 

As Americans, we have an obligation 
once again to set an example of oppo- 
sition to bigotry, prejudice and un- 
thinking hate. Enactment of this legis- 
lation will be a step in that direction. 
It deserves the support of every one of 
us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursu- 
ant to the order, the Senate shall now 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
1048, which the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 1048) to provide for the acqui- 
sition and publication of data about crimes 
that manifest prejudice based on certain 
group characteristics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order, all after the enacting clause 
of H.R. 1048 is stricken and the text of 
S. 419 is substituted in lieu thereof. 

The question is on the engrossment 
of the amendment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUTENBERG). The bill having been 
read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the role. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Levin] is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is absent 
on official business. 

Mr. DOLE. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WALLOP] are absent to attend the fu- 
neral of their former Governor. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. WALLOP] would vote no.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 
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The result was announced, yeas 92, 
nays 4, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 13 Leg.] 


YEAS—92 
Adams Fowler McConnell 
Baucus Garn Metzenbaum 
Bentsen Glenn Mikulski 
Biden Gore Mitchell 
Bingaman Gorton Moynihan 
Bond Graham Murkowski 
Boren Gramm Nickles 
Boschwitz Grassley Nunn 
Bradley Harkin Packwood 
Breaux Hatch Pell 
Bryan Hatfield Pressler 
Bumpers Heflin Pryor 
Burdick Heinz Reid 
Burns Hollings Riegle 
Byrd Inouye Robb 
Chafee Jeffords Rockefeller 
Coats Johnston Roth 
Cochran Kassebaum Rudman 
Cohen Kasten Sanford 
Conrad Kennedy Sarbanes 
Cranston Kerrey Sasser 
D'Amato Kerry Shelby 
Danforth Kohl Simon 
Daschle Lautenberg Specter 
DeConcini Leahy Stevens 
Dixon Lieberman Symms 
Dole Lugar Thurmond 
Domenici Mack Warner 
Durenberger Matsunaga Wilson 
Exon McCain Wirth 
Ford McClure 

NAYS—4 
Armstrong Humphrey 
Helms Lott 

NOT VOTING—4 

Dodd Simpson 
Levin Wallop 


So the bill (H.R. 1048), as amended, 
was passed, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill from the House of 
Representatives (H.R. 1048) entitled An 
Act to provide for the acquisition and publi- 
cation of data about crimes that manifest 
prejudice based on certain group character- 
istics,’ do pass with the following amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That (a) this Act may be cited as the “Hate 
Crime Statistics Act“. 

(bX1) Under the authority of section 534 
of title 28, United States Code, the Attorney 
General shall acquire data, for the calendar 
year 1990 and each of the succeeding 4 cal- 
endar years, about crimes that manifest evi- 
dence of prejudice based on race, religion, 
sexual orientation, or ethnicity, including 
where appropriate the crimes of murder, 
non-negligent manslaughter; forcible rape; 
aggravated assault, simple assault, intimida- 
tion; arson, and destruction, damage or van- 
dalism of property. 

(2) The Attorney General shall establish 
guidelines for the collection of such data in- 
cluding the necessary evidence and criteria 
that must be present for a finding of mani- 
fest prejudice and procedures for carrying 
out the purposes of this section. 

(3) Nothing in this section creates a cause 
of action or a right to bring an action, in- 
cluding an action based on discrimination 
due to sexual orientation. As used in this 
section, the term “sexual orientation” 
means consensual homosexuality or hetero- 
sexuality. This subsection does not limit any 
existing cause of action or right to bring an 
action, including any action under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act or the All Writs 
Act. 

Sec. 2. (A) Congress finds that: 
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(1) The American family life is the foun- 
dation of American society, 

(2) Federal policy should encourage the 
well-being, financial security, and health of 
the American family, 

(3) Schools should not de-emphasize the 
critical value of American family life. 

(b) Nothing in this act shall be construed, 
nor shall any funds appropriated to carry 
out the purpose of the act be used, to pro- 
mote or encourage homosexuality. 

(4) Data acquired under ths section shall 
be used only for research or statistical pur- 
poses and may not contain any information 
that may reveal the identity of an individual 
victim of a crime. 

(5) The Attorney General shall publish an 
annual summary of the data acquired under 
this section. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section through 
fiscal year 1994. 

Mr. HATCH. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill, as amend- 
ed, was passed. 

Mr. SIMON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate bill S. 419 be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I want 
to say a few words of praise about my 
colleague from Illinois for the dogged, 
intelligent, effective way he has 
worked to try to make this bill a reali- 
ty in the Senate. I have great respect 
for him, and I appreciate what he has 
done because this is a landmark piece 
of legislation. As small as it is, as little 
cost as it will involve, this is one of the 
most important bills I think ever to 
pass the Senate of the United States 
and we think the Congress of the 
United States when that becomes a re- 
ality. 

When it does, the Senator from Illi- 
nois will deserve an awful lot of the 
credit. I want to be the first to pay my 
respects to him and to tell him how 
much I personally appreciated work- 
ing with him on this bill. I thank the 
very fine staff. They are good people, 
well-intentioned. They did a very good 
job on this and they deserve all the ac- 
colades we can give them. And to Mark 
Disler of the Judiciary Committee 
staff, I want the Recorp to show how 
important I feel he is to my staff and 
to me personally and what a good job 
he has done. 

I wish to praise the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois and so many 
others who have helped to get the bill 
passed through the Senate and ex- 
press my regard for all of them. 

Ithank the Chair. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I extend 
my thanks to Senator HaTcH, who has 
shown both competence and courage 
in the passage of this bill. I very much 
appreciate it. 
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I also want to express my thanks to 
both Senator MITCHELL and Senator 
Dol. Both the majority and minority 
ieaders were very, very helpful in the 
process of pulling all of this together. 
I am very grateful to them. 

Mr. MITCHELL addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 


the 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for morning business until 4:15 
p.m.; that Senator ApaMs be recog- 
nized to address the Senate for 10 min- 
utes, that Senator LIEBERMAN be recog- 
nized to address the Senate for 5 min- 
utes; and, that Senator HEINZ be rec- 
ognized to address the Senate for 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ADAMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington. 

CALIFORNIA OILSPILL 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, this 
morning we woke to bad news that is 
becoming all too familiar in the 
United States. An oil tanker, the 
American Trader, hit a submerged 
object off Huntington Beach, CA, and 
spilled as much as 250,000 gallons of 
oil. 

This spill is a grim reminder of the 
enormous damage that oilspills can in- 
flict on our most sensitive environ- 
ments. It is one more bell of warning 
that we must not ignore. 

Comprehensive oil spill legislation is 
currently before a House-Senate con- 
ference committee. We need to have 
that conference completed soon, and 
we need a bill that will emphasize pre- 
vention measures such as double hulls, 
because cleanup provisions alone are 
not good enough. 

The bill in conference does some 
good things. It sets up an oilspill liabil- 
ity fund which makes it much easier 
to ensure that those who are responsi- 
ble for a spill pay for the cleanup and 
for the damages. 

This legislation will also require, for 
the first time, companies refining and 
shipping oil to have federally ap- 
proved oilspill response contingency 
plans. This will be necessary as a con- 
dition of doing business. 

These are good provisions. 

But when reports of these spills 
appear on television I wonder if we are 
not maybe like generals who plan for a 
new war by using the old tactics of the 
last war. Before the wreck of the 
Erron Valdez, many people felt that 
we could handle an oilspill, that the 
technology and skills were available to 
clean up spills quickly and completely, 
or so they said. 

Now we know better. Once the oil 
hits the water, even the best oilspill 
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response plan can only minimize the 
damage. If the best we can do is scrub 
rocks with toothbrushes, we must face 
the truth that our technical ability to 
clean up oilspills is at the stone age 
level. We need to improve that. 

But even more important, this 
means that prevention is critical. This 
is the one place where the current leg- 
islation, in my opinion, is too weak. 
The strongest prevention provision 
under consideration is the House 
double hull provision. This provision 
would mandate that within 15 years 
all vessels carrying oil in U.S. waters 
be equipped with double bottoms and 
double sides. The Senate bill, despite 
my best efforts, the votes of 48 Sena- 
tors, is weaker. 

Mr. President, I do not know if a 
double hull would have prevented the 
Huntington Beach spill or not. That is 
not the point. What we do know is 
that double hulls have a strong record 
of preventing spills, of reducing the 
amount of oil that gets into the water. 
They are a proven prevention tool, one 
that should be mandated as a matter 
of law. I hope the conference report 
will include a strong double hull provi- 
sion when it is reported to the floor. 

Mr. President, I know that in the 
States of New York and New Jersey 
you have had a problem. We have had 
a spill in Puget Sound. We have had a 
catastrophe in Alaska. We now have a 
problem off the coast of California in 
one of our most sensitive maritime en- 
vironments. Those of us that live on 
Puget Sound simply cannot afford to 
have more spills. Prevention is our 
best protection. I plead with my col- 
leagues that we adopt a conference 
report with a double hull provision in 
it in order to prevent future spills. 

I yield the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to join my colleague from the 
State of Washington in expressing 
concern about this latest publicly ac- 
knowledged oilspill—this was off the 
coast of Huntington Beach, CA—in 
which nearly 300,000 gallons of crude 
oil gushed from an 810-foot tanker. 
That is about the size of three football 
fields. It now threatens miles of beau- 
tiful ecologically sensitive coastline, 
some of America’s most splendid 
beaches. 

From all reports, the good news in 
this disaster is that the response to 
this particular oil spill has been far 
better than it was in the wake of the 
Exron Valdez spill off Alaska. The 
Government’s emergency response 
team was activated right away, and 
the equipment arrived on the scene 
quickly. Fortunately, weather condi- 
tions also appear to be favorable. 

Yet despite a quick response and the 
good luck of good weather, the spill 
will not be fully contained, and signifi- 
cant environmental damage will occur. 
And that proves an important point. 
Oil spills are unavoidable. Once they 
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occur there is no way to stop the oil 
from damaging the environment. No 
amount of preparation, no amount of 
response, will prevent or completely 
contain oil spills. 

So whenever we consider opening 
new sites for oil exploration, I think 
we need to understand that oil spills 
and environmental damage will be an 
inevitable consequence. Murphy’s law, 
“whatever can go wrong will go 
wrong," seems never to be so true as 
when it is applied to the transporta- 
tion of oil over water. 

Mr. President, this may be one of 
the larger and certainly more publicly 
acknowledged oilspills since the Exron 
Valdez last year. But it is certainly not 
one of the first since that time. In 
fact, oilspills have become practically 
routine in the waters of the United 
States and the world. U.S. oil compa- 
nies reported spilling some 84 million 
gallons of oil and gas in the United 
States’ waters during one recent 5-year 
period. That is an average of a little 
more than 15 million gallons a year. 

The reality is that we only hear 
about those that are the largest or 
those that threaten the most environ- 
mentally sensitive areas, but they go 
on over and over again. During the 
1980's there were more than 450 
groundings of oil tankers, 370 colli- 
sions, 97 rammings, 55 fires, and, be- 
lieve it or not, nearly 100 deaths. 

Cleanup technology has hardly ad- 
vanced at all over the past 20 years. In 
fact, it is estimated that for oilspills in 
the open sea, we are able to recover 
only between 2 and 10 percent of the 
total amount of the oil spilled, and 
that number has not significantly im- 
proved in the last 20 years. 

All this points out, as my colleague 
from Washington said so well, the 
need for strong oilspill liability legisla- 
tion. I was proud to have worked as a 
member of the Environment and 
Public Works Committee in drafting a 
bill that was approved by the Senate 
last year, developed under the guid- 
ance of our distinguished majority 
leader who fought for this legislation 
for years. That legislation is now in 
conference. I hope that the oilspill 
that has occurred off the coast of Cali- 
fornia will send a message loud and 
clear to the conferees and that they 
will report out a bill that does not 
limit the liability of oil companies, a 
bill that demands strong penalties for 
companies who violate oilspill laws, 
and a bill that will require dramatic 
improvements in the safety of oil 
transportation vessels. 

I urge the President to speak out on 
this issue and to join all of us here in 
Congress in calling for the strongest 
possible oilspill legislation. 

Mr. President, the spill in California 
also demonstrates, I think, that we 
should go very slow in allowing oil 
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companies to explore for oil in new en- 
vironmentally precious locations. 

One critical issue that remains in 
doubt is whether the legislation now 
in conference will require that old and 
new oil tankers and barges be con- 
structed with double hulls. I under- 
stand that at present oil tanker hulls 
are only about an inch and a half 
thick. 

That, of course, is not much thicker 
than a football helmet. As one expert 
noted. Only about an inch and a half 
of steel separates the purple-black 
crude and the blue-green water of our 
oceans.“ 

Mr. President, an inch and a half is 
not a margin of safety. It is a margin 
of disaster. So when it comes to the 
need for double-hull tankers, we have 
to acknowledge that the Senate's ver- 
sion of this legislation is weaker than 
that of the other body. 

I hope our conferees will agree to 
the stronger provisions in the House 
bill. The incidents in Prince William 
Sound, and now off Huntington 
Beach, demonstrates the importance 
of requiring that tankers and barges 
be constructed with double hulls. 

Probably the best response to this 
oilspill would be to pass a law that en- 
courages the greatest measure of pre- 
vention. And I know of no better way 
to do that than to put teeth in the law 
that will say to any oil company or to 
anyone who is responsible for shipping 
oil, “If your negligence causes a spill, 
you are going to pay for it, and seri- 
ously.” 

Mr. President, thank you for the 
courtesy of addressing the Senate. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. HEINZ addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MIKULSKI). The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is recognized. 

Mr. HEINZ. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. HEINZ pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 2113 are 
located in today’s Recorp under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions."’) 


APPOINTMENT BY THE 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MIKULSKI). The Chair, on behalf of 
the President pro tempore and upon 
the recommendation of the Republi- 
can leader, pursuant to Public Law 98- 
183, as amended by Public Law 101- 
180, appoints Mr. Russell Reden- 
baugh, of Pennsylvania, to the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

Mr. GRAHAM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM] is 
recognized. 
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THE SAKHAROV EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. GRAHAM. Madam President, in 
April 1988 I had one of those memora- 
ble life experiences when, while visit- 
ing the Soviet Union, I was able to 
share a meal with Dr. Andrei Sak- 
harov and his wife, Yelena Bonner, at 
our Ambassador's residence in 
Moscow. 

I had just toured a major Soviet re- 
search center. So during dinner I 
turned the conversation toward a dis- 
cussion of science in the Soviet Union. 
I asked Dr. Sakharov what are some 
potential areas of scientific coopera- 
tion that might be initiated between 
our two countries. 

Dr. Sakharov recommended a gradu- 
ate student exchange program in disci- 
plines in which there were no national 
security implications. He specifically 
suggested environmental and health 
sciences. 

Those recommendations were typi- 
cal of Sakharov’s pragmatism, human- 
ity, vision, and his conviction that the 
human condition can be—and should 
be—enhanced through cooperation 
and learning. 

In recognition of his vision, I intend 
to introduce within the next several 
weeks legislation establishing an edu- 
cational exchange program with the 
Soviet Union in the areas of environ- 
mental and health sciences. 

I propose to name the program the 
Sakharov Exchange Program, in 
honor of that great humanitarian. It is 
entirely fitting that such a program 
dedicated to the improvement of life 
on this planet through the improve- 
ment of our understanding of our- 
selves and the sciences of this planet 
bear his name, for he realized that no 
country, no matter what its power, is 
exempt from the laws of science. 

Indeed, he viewed the deterioration 
of our environment as one of the great 
challenges facing mankind. At the 
same time, he clearly saw the linkage 
between our environment and man's 
health. And he fully accepted that 
quality health care must be an essen- 
tial priority. Neither area of study 
could be ignored without paying a 
steep price in human suffering. 

Both countries have much to learn 
and much to offer each other in envi- 
ronment and health studies, The Sovi- 
ets, for example, are particularly 
strong in several key health areas. 

They have made impressive strides 
in the areas of orthopedics, cancer re- 
search, ophthalmology, laser surgery, 
and other surgical methods. 

They also are conducting cutting 
edge research in the areas of hypoth- 
erapy, biofeedback, artificial organs, 
and the retardation of bone decalcifi- 
cation. 

We in turn can offer the Soviets 
high-quality graduate work, in virtual- 
ly all areas of health and environmen- 
tal studies. 
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As part of our effort to exchange 
students and knowledge, we intend to 
establish linkages between universities 
in both countries. In the weeks ahead 
we will work to identify study prior- 
ities and target efforts to take advan- 
tage of the research strengths of each 
country. 

A man of passion and a champion of 
many causes, Dr. Sakharov brought a 
sense of urgency to his work. Yet de- 
spite the severity of the problems with 
which he grappled, Dr. Sakharov was 
optimistic that man had the ability to 
find solutions and improve the world 
in which he lived. 

We should share both Dr. Sakha- 
rov's sense of urgency and his opti- 
mism. Through cooperation and learn- 
ing we can lighten our collective 
burden. We have much to share with 
the Soviets, and they with us. Guided 
by the vision of Dr. Sakharov, an edu- 
cation exchange program provides us 
an opportunity to do so. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the RECORD an arti- 
cle from the Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 28, 1990, on “Why Ivan Can't 
Breathe," an assessment of Soviet en- 
vironmental issues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


WIV Ivan Can't BREATHE 


(By Murray Feshbach and Ann Rubin) 


In an interview last August with the West 
German newsweekly Der Speigel, Soviet en- 
vironment minister Nikolai Vorontsov af- 
firmed that the Soviet Union's ecological 
situation was proably the biggest problem in 
the country, ahead of the nationality con- 
flicts and the economic crisis. Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, Der Spiegel said, held that view 
himself. 

Since then, of course, the nationality 
problems Gorbachev faces have beome 
acute. But the torrent of disturbing facts 
about the Soviet Union’s ecological situa- 
tion that have been revealed under glasnost 
make it apparent why the Soviet leadership 
regards the environment in such dramatic 
terms. 

For example, last year the Soviets identi- 
fied 102 cities, with a total of 50 million resi- 
dents, where maximum permissible limits of 
pollutants had been exceded by 10 or more 
times. Even worse, 43 million Soviets lived 
in cities where such norms had been exceed- 
ed by 15 or more times. The newspaper 
Komsomolskaya Pravda reported in 1988 
that thousands of families in the Khmel’- 
bitskiy region of the Ukraine were issued 
military gas masks because emissions from 
the local meat combine had reached alarm- 
ing levels. 

The economic consequences of all this 
appear increasingly important—and perhaps 
crucial—to Gorbachev's future. Deficient 
funds, declining productivity and a shrink- 
ing labor pool compelled Gorbachev to turn 
from the Soviet's historic pattern of eco- 
nomic development which absorbed ever 
more sources, to a more efficient use of ex- 
isting resources. But the prospects for such 
intensive growth are grim in the face of the 
effects of the Soviet ecological disaster: 
chronic disability, underproductivity of an 
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unhealthy workforce and premature invalid- 
ism and death. 

Environmental degradation is aggravating 
an already absymal health situation in the 
Soviet Union. Profound shortages of medi- 
cine and equipment—from aspirin to heart 
medications to fetal monitoring devices—are 
enough to guarantee the U.S.S.R. its dis- 
tinction as the only developed country with 
an extended period of declining male life ex- 
pectancy and increasing infant mortality 
rates. 

Now the prospect of an AIDS epidemic 
looms as the medical industry proves con- 
sistently unable to produce the necessary 
number of disposable syringes. About 7.8 
million disposable syringes were produced in 
1988, despite a planned output of 100 mil- 
lion and a total demand of over 3 billion. 

Chernobyl has added yet another tragic 
dimension to the health problem. While 
there are as yet no measurable changes in 
overall morbidity in the affected regions, 
future trouble is indicated by infants now 
born with congenital cataracts, impaired 
vision, lowered immunity, higher levels of 
anemia and myocardial infarction, accord- 
ing to assertions made at the recent Su- 
preme Soviet session. 

Meanwhile in the metallurgical center of 
Novokuzmetsk, maximum pollution levels 
were exceeded by 50 or more times on 100 
occasions in 1987. It is no coincidence that 
the lung cancer rate in that city is triple 
that in other Soviet cities. 

The economic losses from diminished pro- 
ductivity, disability benefits and payment 
for treatment of the sick are alarming to 
Soviet authorities, reported at 190 billion 
rubles in 1987, or 11 percent of Soviet esti- 
mated GNP. The economic burden from en- 
vironment-related damages has been esti- 
mated at an additional 30 to 50 billion 
rubles per year. 

The Soviets’ ecological catastrophe is also 
part of its political crisis. Some of the roots 
of the Armenian-Azerbaijani conflict are 
found in a polluting chemical plant in Ar- 
menia, tentatively scheduled for transfer to 
Azerbaijan. Construction of the Trans-Cau- 
casian railroad is currently opposed by 
Georgians on grounds of ecology and Russi- 
fication, while similar issues are prominent 
in the political programs of the Baltic popu- 
lar fronts. 

There are even rumblings in the Soviet 
press that environmental problems are evi- 
dence of the weakness of socialism itself, a 
subversive view advanced in nothing less 
than Pravda: Socialism, argued a Soviet en- 
vironmentalist, "exists above all at the ex- 
pense of nature, and at the expense of those 
resources and that land which provided for 
our gross and far from humane ancestors 
whom we now reproach for their predatory 
ways.” 

In response to the ecological disaster, the 
Soviets have established an All-Union State 
Committee for Nature Protection with the 
right to fine and/or close offending enter- 
prises, and will quadruple capital invest- 
ments assigned to the environment over the 
next 15 years. A law on nature protection is 
being prepared, as is the first ecological map 
of the Soviet Union. Last December, Gorba- 
chev proposed the formation of a U.N. 
Center for Emergency Ecological Aid. 

Yet in implementing environmental meas- 
ures, the Soviets are confronting a host of 
dilemmas that may undermine their good 
intentions. The classic predicament of econ- 
omy versus ecology has particular implica- 
tions under perestroika. For while improve- 
ments in the environmental situation seem 
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crucial to economic recovery, sufficient 
funds for ecology programs will hardly be 
forthcoming if the economic situation does 
not markedly improve. 

A multitude of problems ensue from this 
basic dilemma. In his discussion of the 1990 
economic plan, L.A. Voronin, first deputy 
chairman of the Council of Ministers, be- 
moaned the economic impact of the clean- 
up effort: “Many dozens of enterprises are 
being withdrawn from operation and we are 
losing the production of necessary output.” 
Overall, some 70 plants had been closed by 
mid-October 1989, and 170 more closings 
were threatened by local authorities by the 
end of the year. 

Nuclear power plant shutdowns, while 
good news for environmentalists, are creat- 
ing major complications for Soviet energy 
planners already hampered by coal miners’ 
strikes. In Soviet agriculture, excessive pes- 
ticide use is only reluctantly abandoned de- 
spite medical evidence that what helps food 
production is clearly detrimental to the 
Soviet population's health. 

Environmental and health interests also 
sometimes run in direct opposition. The 
closing of pharmaceutical plants in the in- 
terest of clean air threatens the supply of 
desperately needed medicines. Which is the 
more detrimental to the future health 
status and productivity of Soviet citizens? 
Moscow expresses frustration that local au- 
thorities "bombard" it over the shortage of 
drugs on the one hand, and make heroic ef- 
forts to oppose construction of chemical and 
pharmaceutical plants on their territories,” 
on the other. 

Details of the economy-versus-ecology 
battle, particularly in relation to the chemi- 
cal industry, emerged in last September's 
issue of Planned Economy, the journal of 
the State Planning Committee (Gosplan). 
The deputy chairman of Gosplan for mate- 
rial and technical supply, K.V. Malakhov, 
expressed concern that plant shutdowns will 
result in major shortfalls in chemical pro- 
duction plans for 1990; 5.2 million tons of 
mineral fertilizers, 951,000 tons of soda 
products, 287,000 tons of methanol, 513,000 
tons of polymers, 282,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber and 265,000 tons of chemical fibers 
and threads. Malakhov further complained 
that the only chloroprene rubber producing 
plant in the country is scheduled for shut- 
down. While he concedes "a significant lag 
in putting into operation production capac- 
ities equipped with devices ensuring ecologi- 
cal purity,” he contends that some plants 
are victims of “sometimes unjustified re- 
movals.“ 

The deputy chairman's proposed solution 
is to force fulfillment of the necessary meas- 
ures for environmental protection, rather 
than close production sites. If his approach 
is not accepted, he warns, it will be "diffi- 
cult to predict the development of a number 
of [industrial] branches." But given the 
small number—and inefficiency—of air pol- 
lutant scrubbers and waste water filters in 
the Soviet Union, Malakhov's suggestion 
seems unrealistic. 

The success of the Soviet environmental 
program is further challenged by the eco- 
nomic interests of individual enterprises. If 
in the past, blind plan-fulfillment encour- 
aged violation of rules for the protection of 
nature, under perestroika cost-efficiency 
and the profit motive present many of the 
same risk. In the Soviet Union, simply retro- 
fitting scrubbers at thermal power plants to 
limit sulphur dioxide emissions is estimated 
to boost production costs by 25 to 50 per- 
cent. The current transition of Soviet indus- 
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try to self-financing, intended to reinvigo- 
rate the moribund economy, is thus in con- 
flict with the effective imposition of envi- 
ronmental measures also imperative to eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Environment Minister Vorontsov plans to 
impose fines large enough to discourage pol- 
lution. But even if such fines are effectively 
imposed, equipment shortages and mainte- 
nance problems will likely persist, at least in 
the short term. To what extent such obsta- 
cles can ultimately be overcome depends on, 
among other things, the future of the 
Soviet economy. 

But economic recovery, in turn, will large- 
ly be determined by the success with which 
the Soviets resolve their profound social 
problems, not least of all environmental 
degradation and the deteriorating health of 
the Soviet population. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Thank you, Madam 
President. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


URGING PRESIDENT BUSH NOT 
TO WAIVE SANCTIONS IN 
CHINA DURING THE RECESS 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr, KENNEDY. Madam President, 
earlier this week, the Government of 
China pulled the noose of repression 
even tighter around the necks of its 
students. 

According to press reports, all Chi- 
nese students planning to study 
abroad must first work in China for 5 
years after their graduation from a 
Chinese university. This reactionary 
step will bring students under even 
greater government control. And it is 
being imposed on top of the rigorous 
ideological screening of students going 
abroad, which was imposed after the 
Tiananmen Square massacre last 
June. 

But on the day this latest harsh act 
was disclosed, Deputy Secretary of 
State Lawrence Eagleburger was ap- 
pearing before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, arguing that his 
secret trips to China were necessary 
because "the Chinese leadership 
needed to know how they could im- 
prove their relations with the United 
States.” 

Secretary Eagleburger urged that 
the administration’s policy should be 
given more time to produce results. 

Time has already run out. The Chi- 
nese Government is playing the White 
House like a fiddle, and all we hear is 
the music of oppression. 

In the 8 months since the Tianan- 
men Square massacre shocked the con- 
science of the world, China has of- 
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fered only cosmetic gestures toward 
the White House, while continuing the 
harsh crackdown of recent months. 

Give China more time? For what 
purpose? The murderous regime in 
Beijing has used the time since last 
June to hunt down thousands of dissi- 
dents, jailing them and terrorizing 
their families. 

They have used the time to turn 
Fang Li Zhi—the Andrei Sakharov of 
China—into a refugee in his own coun- 
try, protected only by the four walls of 
the American Embassy. They have 
used the time to tighten their grip on 
journalists and to shut off the few 
protests which the student movement 
has managed to muster. 

Yesterday, we were informed that 
the State Department’s own human 
rights report—soon to be issued—de- 
scribes the extensive ongoing efforts 
of the Chinese regime to repress dis- 
sent and deny freedom. 

What are the courageous Chinese 
poeple to think as they see 30,000 pro- 
democracy demonstrators detained 
and key dissidents executed, while the 
President of the United States carries 
on business as usual with the Beijing 
regime. 

America cannot do very much to 
help the Chinese people in their 
winter of repression. But at least we 
can hold out the hope that America is 
with them, and that a springtime of 
democracy will come again. 

The Chinese people should be able 
to look to America for hope. But when 
they look, they see high United States 
diplomats dining in Beijing, toasting 
the very Chinese leaders who ordered 
the massacre last June. 

They see Chinese students harassed 
and intimidated on American campus- 
es by Chinese Embassy officials. 

They see the President of the United 
States side with the Chinese Govern- 
ment against the Chinese students by 
vetoing a bill passed by Congress to 
protect them. 

Last week, Congress adopted new 
sanctions against the Chinese Govern- 
ment as a proper response to the gross 
violations of human rights that con- 
tinue unabated in China. Once again, 
President Bush faces a choice. Will he 
waive the sanctions, as he did in 1989— 
or will he keep them in force, as he 
clearly should do? 

I urge the President not to be satis- 
fied with cosmetic gestures that do 
nothing to relieve the plight of the 
thousands of dissidents in Chinese 
prisons or the millions of other Chi- 
nese who seek only to live in freedom. 

As Winston Lord, United States Am- 
bassador to China in the Reagan ad- 
ministration, and a Senior adviser on 
China policy in the Nixon and Ford 
administrations, told the Senate Immi- 
gration Subcommittee last month: 

There is no question in my mind that the 
hardliners themselves don't respect an ad- 
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ministration that can be fooled by cosmetic 
gestures. 

The moderates there are robbed of the ar- 
gument that repression in China entails 
international costs. 

As we have learned to our regret in 
recent months, the Bush administra- 
tion tends to choose times when Con- 
gress is not in session to bow to the de- 
sires of the Chinese rulers. 

The administration's first secret mis- 
sion to China took place during the 
July 4 recess last year. The second 
Scowcroft mission, the veto of the Chi- 
nese student bill, and the previous 
waiver of economic sanctions occurred 
during the December adjournment. 

Let us hope there will be no new 
concessions during the recess that 
begins tomorrow. The President 
should keep the current sanctions in 
place, not waive them again, as he did 
wrongly before. 

America must stand up for freedom, 
not tyranny; for democracy, not re- 
pression. This is no time to relax our 
sanctions or bestow further accommo- 
dations on the Beijing regime. 

President Bush says he knows 
China. But Congress and the Ameri- 
can people know that his China policy 
is wrong. 

In Poland, we stood with Lech 
Walesa and the Polish people, not the 
Polish Government. In Czechoslova- 
kia, Romania, and South Africa, we 
stood with the people against their to- 
talitarian rulers. But in China, we 
shamefully stand with the oppressor 
and against the oppressed. 

I say to the administration—keep 
the sanctions on, and keep America 
true to its ideals. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Exon). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORT 
ENHANCEMENT ACT 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, we 
are all aware of the importance agri- 
culture plays in our domestic econo- 
my. We know, too, that America’s 
farmers must look globally to market 
their products. 

The 1985 Food Security Act af- 
firmed the principle that a part of 
U.S. agriculture’s future lies in devel- 
oping markets overseas. 

The question we need to ask as we 
prepare for the 1990 farm bill, howev- 
er, is will the benefits of international 
trade reach beyond the farm gate to 
help other sectors of our agriculture 
economy as well? 
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In other words, what can we do to 
help our rural businesses and rural 
economies grow? 

The 1990's are bringing new chal- 
lenges for agriculture. Between the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade talks and the 1990 farm bill, ag- 
riculture's future is uncertain. Con- 
gress will shape that direction through 
the choices we make in formulating 
the new farm bill. 

With regard to farm trade, as I see 
it, we have two choices: the first is to 
continue with our current tit-for-tat 
trade policy of retaliation and escala- 
tion. 

This policy has relied on subsidies to 
move bulk commodities into targeted 
markets unfairly subsidized by foreign 
competitors. 

The alternative I see for our coun- 
try, however, is to begin developing 
markets for American agricultural 
products which can be sustained with- 
out the use of trade subsidies. Such a 
policy would help us find ways to re- 
place our exports of raw products with 
exports that keep processing jobs here 
at home. 

Agriculture has seen its highs and 
lows in recent years. In the 1970's, U.S. 
agriculture opened up to the world. 
Ten years later, however, we found 
ourselves losing market share to com- 
petitors such as the European Com- 
munity. The loss of our international 
markets caused tough times back 
home on the farm. 

There is little doubt the trade poli- 
cies implemented by the Food Security 
Act of 1985 helped the U.S. retain our 
leadership in the export of bulk com- 
modities. 

Currently, one-third of our produc- 
tion is exported, contributing $16 bil- 
lion to the U.S. trade balance. Future 
trade policities must maintain, and 
expand this strength. 

There is a striking contrast, howev- 
er, when we compare our bulk exports 
with our exports of value-added or 
processed products. The export of 
high and intermediate value products 
constitutes 80 percent of today's world 
agricultural trade. 

And while the U.S. leads the world 
with 33 percent of world trade in bulk 
products, our share of the world 
market for value added products is 
only " percent. Compare this with the 
European Community which has cap- 
tured 50 percent of the world market 
for processed agriculture products. 

This statistic represents lost oppor- 
tunity of our economy. It is a statistic 
we must change. 

The benefits of high value product's 
trade accrue to more than our farm- 
ers. By exporting bulk commodities as 
inputs to foreign processors, we miss 
an opportunity to employ more U.S. 
workers. 

According to a 1983 USDA study, ex- 
panding our share of world high value 
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product's trade by 5 percent could 
mean 1 million more jobs for U.S. 
labor. 

Another source says that the U.S. 
world share of value-added product's 
trade could be increased from 7 to up 
to 15 percent without a disruption of 
bulk commodity exports. The benefits 
of such an increase would mean: 

A $50 billion increase in the GNP; 

A $10 billion increase in Federal tax 
receipts; 

And 1 million additional jobs. 

It is easy to imagine the benefits the 
EC is getting from their 50 percent 
share of world high value markets. I 
would like to see some of those jobs in 
the United States. 

Value-added exports markets have 
another advantage over bulk commo- 
dites—market stability. During the 
export expansion years of the 1970's, 
U.S. agricultural exports expanded 
greatly. Trade in bulk products grew 
22 percent and high value product's 
trade grew 19 percent. 

But from 1982 to 1986, bulk exports 
of grains and feeds declined 17 percent 
per year. Exports of value-added prod- 
ucts however, over this same time 
period, remained constant. Bulk oil- 
seed exports declined 10 percent from 
1982 to 1986. The export share of 
processed oilseeds also declined, but by 
only half as much. 

These examples indicate that ex- 
ports of value-added products can be 
sustained even if trade subsidies are 
eliminated under a future GATT 
agreement. 

Processed products are not as easily 
substituted from country to country as 
are bulk commodities. If American 
processors can establish a reputation 
for high quality, the result will be 
loyal customers and a stable market. 

The other question which must be 
addressed in this debate is what will 
happen if our current GATT negotia- 
tions are successful in phasing-out 
trade subsidies? 

Any future GATT agreement is 
likely to eliminate direct trade subsi- 
dies first. The Export Enhancement 
Program has provided a direct subsidy 
to exporters which enabled them to 
counter unfair trade practices and 
offer competitive prices to buyers. On 
a level playing field, the United States 
will remain competitive. Freezing the 
status quo, however, could lock in the 
current inequities which exist in world 
trade. 

A strong market development pro- 
gram could provide us with long-term 
opportunities that do not rely on sub- 
sidies and would survive the scrutiny 
of a GATT agreement. 

The potential for growth in the area 
of value-added products is already 
great. World trade in high value prod- 
ucts is growing at 3 percent per year 
compared to 1 percent growth for bulk 
commodities. 
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New markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts are opening every day as the 
Communist nations of Eastern Europe 
evolve into Democratic societies. Com- 
bined, these factors demand that we 
rethink our current trade policy. 

Following next week's recess, I 
intend to introduce legislation which 
wil help our businesses capture a 
greater share of the new markets for 
value-added products. The legislation I 
am proposing does four things: 

First, it aids the flow of market in- 
formation. The risk of conducting 
market research is great—especially 
for small businesses. My legislation 
creates a market research loan pro- 
gram to minimize this risk and provide 
an incentive for investment. 

Second, it supports market develop- 
ment and promotion. Our current 
trade programs have focused, almost 
exclusively, on countries utilizing 
unfair trade practices. 

Without flexibility in our trade pro- 
grams, we are likely to miss new op- 
portunities. Our new emphasis should 
be on helping businesses tap into mar- 
kets with the greatest potential for 


growth. 
Third, the bill supports better 
market intelligence. To facilitate 


market research, promotion, and de- 
velopment, we need a force in place 
that can be a liasion between foreign 
governments and businesses and our 
own American processors. 

The United States now has 60 agri- 
cultural attaches and 15 agricultural 
trade officers worldwide. We must 
strengthen this force if we hope to 


take advantage of new markets 
abroad. 
Finally, the bill modifies existing 


export programs to put additional pri- 
ority on the movement of value-added 
products. 

I will ask that a further summary of 
my legislation be included in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

Last week, the General Accounting 
Office issued a report showing that 
the United States had fallen far 
behind the European Economic Com- 
munity in the export of high-value 
and processed products. 

The GAO claims that “countries em- 
phasizing sales of high-value products 
have developed partnerships between 
the government and private enterprise 
reflecting a national commitment to 
export marketing.” 

Clearly, the emphasis of our trade 
programs has been on moving bulk 
commodities into limited markets. The 
recent changes in the world, however, 
combined with the prospects for a 
GATT agreement, should lead us to 
reexamine our current policies. 

We need stable markets we can sus- 
tain through market fluctuations and 
can survive the scrutiny of any future 
GATT agreements. 

Further, we need to fill the demand 
created by the changes in Eastern 
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Europe and the developing nations of 
Asia. Value-added exports can help us 
reach these goals. The challenge lies 
in developing a new trade policy that 
helps us meet these objectives. 

We need new agricultural markets 
for our farmers—both at home and 
abroad. 

We need to develop incentives for 
small businesses in rural communities 
to move into the international market 
place. 

We need new jobs for our workers 
who process agricultural products. 

These will be the keys to rural devel- 
opment in the 1990's. 

I think my legislation can serve às à 
starting point in this debate. I urge my 
colleagues to join me as we set this 
new course for agriculture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a legislative summary and a 
background report be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


LEGISLATION SUMMARY 
TITLE I: MARKET INFORMATION 
1. New Market Research Loan Program 


American processors can export to new 
markets if they know the demand, the cul- 
tural barriers, and the mechanics of dealing 
with a new country. This research is risky. 
The Market Research Loan Program is de- 
signed to minimize this risk so American 
processors can venture into new markets 
without fearing financial ruin. 

The New Market Research Program, ad- 
ministered by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, allows American processors to 
borrow 50% of the costs of a market re- 
search project (up to $50,000). Eligible ac- 
tivities permitted under the program in- 
clude: economic studies, travel, label devel- 
opment, production of promotion materials, 
and test market expenses. Funding will be 
awarded by FAS based upon submission of a 
research plan by eligible applicants. Accept- 
able plans will be limited to markets not 
previously developed by the applicant, The 
plan may be amended with USDA approval. 

Upon completion of the research, any 
sales which occur will constitute market de- 
velopment and trigger repayment of the 
loan. If research indicates sales will not be 
profitable in a specific market, the Adminis- 
trator may forgive the loan. 

Any market research which leads to 
market development will be kept proprie- 
tary for one year following research comple- 
tion. All other market information collected 
under this program will become public in- 
formation upon completion of the research. 


2. New Market Task Force 


In addition to private market research, a 
great deal of information is collected by the 
U.S. government which could aid export- 
minded processors. The FAS, the U.S. Trade 
Representative, and the Commerce Depart- 
ment all have information which could be 
useful to U.S. businesses. We need a coordi- 
nated effort to compile and disseminate this 
information to people who can use it. 

The legislation requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to appoint a New Market Task 
Force made up of representatives from 
USDA, Commerce, USTR, SBA, and the Re- 
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gional Trade Centers authorized by Con- 
gress under the Food Security Act of 1985. 

The Task Force will develop a strategy for 
marketing processed products using market 
and government incentives. In addition, this 
body will be charged with collecting and dis- 
seminating available information on market 
opportunities, trade barriers, and marketing 
distribution systems. 

TITLE II: MARKET PROMOTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
1. Targeted Export Assistance Program 

The TEA program currently has wording 
that restricts its use to those countries that 
employ unfair trade practices. The world 
situation has changed dramatically, howev- 
er, since 1985. New opportunities have devel- 
oped in Eastern Europe and other countries 
around the world. In addition, the possibili- 
ty of a GATT Agreement which eliminates 
direct trade subsidies will impact our cur- 
rent trade programs. The TEA program is a 
good tool to use in developing new agricul- 
Lural markets. 

This legislation would amend the TEA leg- 
islation by deleting the unfair trade practice 
provision, would require matching funds 
from the private sector on all TEA initia- 
lives, and would permit uninterrupted 
multi-year market development programs. 

2. Going Global 

The Extension Service “Going Global" 
program was created to educate small and 
intermediate-sized processors to the possi- 
bilities and mechanics of exporting. The aim 
of the program is to lead the agricultural in- 
dustry into the role of international suppli- 
er of agricultural goods, rather than focus- 
ing exclusively on domestic markets. 

This legislation asks for an analysis of the 
program and recommendations from USDA 
for expanding this service. 

TITLE III: MARKET INTELLIGENCE 
1. Market Intelligence Personnel 


The FAS currently has approximately 106 
professional foreign service personnel over- 
seas. Of these 106, 91 are attaches who 
spend approximately one-third of their time 
on reporting. Thus, there are only 15 Agri- 
cultural Trade Officers whose main respon- 
sibility is to coordinate marketing efforts 
for US agricultural exports. The govern- 
ment's overseas agricultural marketing 
force is much much too small to compete in 
the current world agricultural environment. 
Future GATT decisions could increase our 
reliance on these personnel. 

Public Law 95-501 authorizes 25 Agricul- 
tural Trade Offices in other nations. Howev- 
er, hiring ceilings have provided for only 15 
ATOSs. This bill seeks to increase the For- 
eign Agricultural Service's hiring ceiling to 
accommodate ten more Agricultural Trade 
Offices and the personnel to run them, 

TITLE IV: PROCESSED PRODUCT EXPORT 
PROGRAMS 

1. Value Added Erport Enhancement 
Program 

The Food Security Act of 1985 included 
directions to the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice to place expanded emphasis on market 
development activities for value-added prod- 
ucts. The bill also contained a mandate to 
use 15% of the Export Enhancement funds 
for the export of meat or meat products. 
The Department has missed on both counts. 

The export of value-added commodities 
offers more than just additional jobs at 
home, it offers stability within our agricul- 
tural markets. Product loyalty, an intangi- 
ble not associated with bulk commodity ex- 
ports, will help US exporters retain their 
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share of foreign markets as subsidy levels 
decrease, The result will be long-term 
market development. 

The creation of the Value-Added Export 
Enhancement Program will ensure that 
processed and high-value products receive a 
share of our trade program funds propor- 
tionate to their importance in world mar- 
kets. This legislation directs 25% of our cur- 
rently authorized EEP funds toward the 
new program. Comparing current authoriza- 
tion-with past spending levels, this mandate 
should not diminish Lhe amount of funds 
currently available for the export of bulk 
commodities. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPORT ENHANCEMENT ACT OF 
1990 SUMMARY 
BACKGROUND 


A General Accounting Office study re- 
leased February 2, 1990 indicated that the 
U.S. has fallen far behind our European 
competitors in the export of high-value 
products. According to the GAO, the E.C. 
now holds a 41 percent share of the high 
value/processed product market. The 
United States share is only 9 percent. 

The benefits of High Value Product's 
trade accrue to more than just our farmers. 
By exporting bulk commodities as inputs to 
foreign processors, we have lost an opportu- 
nity to employ U.S. workers. According to a 
1983 USDA study, expanding our share of 
world High Value Product's trade by 5 per- 
cent could mean 1 million more jobs for U.S. 
labor. 

A report by the President’s Agricultural 
and Trade Advisor states that the U.S. 
world share of Value-Added Product's trade 
could be increased from seven up to fifteen 
percent without a disruption of bulk com- 
modity exports. The benefits of such an in- 
crease would mean: a $50 bil increase in the 
GNP, a $10 bil increase in federal tax re- 
ceipts, and 1 million additional jobs. 

The potential for growth in the area of 
Value-Added products is already great. 
World trade in High Value Products is grow- 
ing at 3 percent per year compared to 1 per- 
cent growth for bulk commodities, 

New markets for agricultural products are 
opening every day as the Communist na- 
tions of Eastern Europe evolve into Demo- 
cratic societies. Combined, these factors 
demand that we rethink our current trade 
policy. 

We need a 1990 farm bill that ensures the 
benefits of our international trade reach 
beyond the farm gate to help other sectors 
of our agricultural economy as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the Chair, are we at this 
point in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises that we are indeed in 
morning business. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, my re- 
marks will be very short. 


THE INSPECTOR GENERAL'S 
BOLD ACTION ON ASPJ 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, this 
week the Pentagon's inspector general 
boldly recommended putting the 
brakes on the Navy's troubled $4.8 bil- 
lion radar jammer program. As report- 
ed in Defense Week, the inspector gen- 
eral has asked that work on the air- 
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borne self-protection jammer, or 
ASPJ, be halted while the program is 
reevaluated. 

I applaud the inspector general, 
Susan Crawford, for her action. This is 
the type of courage that Congress 
wants from the inspector general's 
office and that Defense Secretary 
Cheney must have in order to control 
the defense budget. 

The inspector general points out 
that over $400 million is at stake in 
the near term. I assume that is his re- 
quest for 1991 spending. I call on the 
Secretary of the Navy to immediately 
heed the recommendation of the in- 
spector general to reevaluate the pro- 
gram and delay further contract 
awards. If spending $400 million does 
not make sense, why do it? 

This ASPJ jammer has been called 
the son of DIVAD. Just like the 
DIVAD antiaircraft gun, the multimil- 
lion dollar ASPJ went into production 
last summer even though tests have 
shown it simply does not work. 

ASPJ units are supposed to be in- 
stalled on fighter aircraft to allow our 
pilots to deceive enemy radar and mis- 
siles. If the radar jammer fails while 
the pilot believes it is working, his 
plane can become an electronic beacon 
that every missile in the sky will lock 
on to. 

Mr. President, operational tests have 
found that the ASPJ, as configured at 
the moment could put our pilots in ex- 
actly this kind of danger. Even the 
former Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition wrote that "many enemy 
threats cannot be satisfactorily han- 
dled” by the ASPJ. 

The ASPJ is in such trouble that: 
First, the Air Force has now complete- 
ly pulled out of the program; second, 
it was reported that Secretary Cheney 
temporarily terminated the entire pro- 
gram in December; and third, the in- 
spector general is in the midst of a full 
blown investigation of the program. 

The cost of this system is also a big 
problem. Last fall one cost estimate 
put the ASPJ program at $9 billion 
with cost overruns of $1 billion. Mr. 
President, $9 billion is not much less 
than the President wants to spend on 
the MX missile system. 

The inspector general is concerned 
about costs, too, and we should be 
aware of it. While ASPJ unit costs 
were estimated at between $2 and $3.5 
million each, the termination of Air 
Force participation, which accounts 
for 60 percent of the program, will 
likely make the price tag skyrocket. 

The inspector general prudently 
wants to review the impact of the Air 
Force pull out from the ASPJ program 
and cites this as one of the reasons to 
halt work on this particular system. 

Mr. President, as I have repeated in 
the past I now state again. I am not 
opposed to radar jammer systems, but 
I am opposed to wasting billions of 
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dollars to be spent to produce weapons 
that do not work and endanger our 
fighting personnel. To date, the ASPJ 
does not work. To date, the configura- 
tion does in fact endanger our pilots. 
Rather than being a flying defense 
shield for our pilots, the ASPJ is fast 
becoming a flying boondoggle for the 
Navy. 

Mr. President, again I compliment 
the DOD inspector general and ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of the 
defense week article and an article on 
Secretary Cheney's December termi- 
nation of the program, which was ap- 
parently reversed, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From Defense Week, Feb. 5, 1990] 
PENTAGON IG Wants BRAKES ON NAVY 
JAMMER 
(By Tony Capaccio and Timothy McCune) 


The Pentagon Inspector General has rec- 
ommended that the Navy temporarily halt 
production of a controversial electronic air- 
borne jammer amid signs its cost is balloon- 
ing out of control, according to a Jan. 25 
memo obtained by Defense Week. 

A "partial stop work" order is necessary to 
calculate an expected cost increase in the 
aftermath of an Air Force decision to pull 
out of the program, Inspector General 
Susan Crawford wrote Navy Secretary Law- 
rence Garrett, The Navy is managing the 
program. 

The program in question is the 14-year- 
old, $4.6 billion Airborne Self Protection 
Jammer (ASPJ). The Air Force pullout 
"eliminated 60 percent of the ASPJ pro- 
gram requirement,” or about 1,450 jammers, 
Crawford wrote. The Navy plans to buy 750 
jammers. 

Defense Secretary Dick Cheney listed the 
Air Force ASPJ among the 20 weapons pro- 
grams he recommends killing in next year's 
budget. 

Navy Spokesman Denny Kline said Craw- 
ford's recommendation was being evaluated, 
but that no stop work orders have been 
issued to the contractors, ITT Avionics and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Crawford's memo said she was concerned 
the Navy's 750 jammers might cost too 
much to justify. "Over $400 million is at 
stake ... Considering the significance of 
the decision pending on the ASPJ program 
as a result of the Air Force withdrawal, we 
suggest the Navy determine whether it 
would be cost beneficial to use partial stop 
work orders to gain the time needed to 
gather information and to decide future 
strategy for the ASPJ program," she wrote. 

Navy spokesman Lt. Jim Wood said the 
jammers would cost about $1.5 million. Pen- 
tagon analysts have pegged the cost closer 
to $3 million apiece. 

The Air Force decision to withdraw was 
announced last week as part of the proposed 
fiscal 1991 budget. The Pentagon an- 
nounced the move would save $1.1 billion 
through 1994. 

The jammers would be the principal pro- 
tection against enemy missiles for the Pen- 
tagon's top-line aircraft, the F/A-18, F-16, 
F-14, A-E and AV-B. The Navy has spent 
$681 million since 1976 to develop the 
jammer. 

Adding to the program's woes is an assess- 
ment by the Pentagon's Office of Oper- 
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lional Test and Evaluation contained in its 
upcoming 1989 annual report. The report 
concludes the jammers produced to date in 
full-scale development are only “marginally 
effective and marginally suitable” for aerial 
combat. 

Crawford’s concern surfaced in the course 
of an audit her investigators are conducting. 
The review was started on the basis of an 
anonymous fraud hotline tip. The tipster al- 
leged that the Pentagon's Defense Acquisi- 
tion Board (DAB) ignored negative oper- 
ational test results when it graduated the 
program from full-scale development last 
August. 

Based on the DAB decision, the Navy last 
year awarded contracts to ITT and Westing- 
house for 100 jammers. Crawford’s request 
was intended to stop the program before the 
two contractors signed contracts with their 
respective subcontractors, a move that 
would be costly to reverse. 

Crawfod asked Garrett to answer by Feb. 
1 how much the cost of the remaining ASPJ 
units might be. As of Friday, however, 
Crawford's memo had not even been submit- 
ted to Adm. A.H. Carlisle Trost, the chief of 
naval operations, for a reply, according to 
Pentagon sources. 

Crawford told Garrett that a 30-day par- 
tial stop work order at this state of the con- 
tracts "would appear to be an economical 
action" because both contractors are only 
spending between $125,000 and $150,000 per 
month on the program. 

Crawford singled out ASPJ program man- 
ager Capt. Selden Small as a roadblock. 
Small was not receptive to using stop work 
orders. He stated that stopping work would 
serve no purpose because the Navy would 
not terminate the two contracts," Crawford 
wrote. 

"He said that if the contract were termi- 
nated it would take another 18 months to 
award another contract," Crawford wrote. 
"However we disagree with his using those 
concerns to dismiss the need for and value 
of determining whether it would be cost 
beneficial to partially stop work, assessing 
the cost effectiveness of a major change in 
the ASPJ program." 


[From Inside the Pentagon, Dec. 15, 1989] 
DOD Opinions ABOUT ASPJ DIFFER— 

CHENEY Kitts ASPJ, Bur DOD Starr 

Asks SERVICES TO TAKE A SECOND LOOK 


DOD opinions about the controversial $3- 
billion Airborne Self-Protection Jammer 
(ASPJ) program are differing wildly—De- 
fense Secretary Richard Cheney killed the 
ASPJ program this week even as another 
high-level DOD official tried to rally Service 
support for the program, according to DOD 
sources, Cheney signed a program budget 
decision (PBD) on Dec. 11—a death warrant 
for the embattled jammer that cancelled 
FY-91 through -94 funding. 

Prior to the ASPJ PBD, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Command, Control, 
Communications, and Intelligence Duane 
Andrews penned an internal memo to the 
acquisition executive of the Air Force 
asking the Service not to give the program 
short shrift, said one source. Air Force Sec- 
retary Donald Rice had offered up the pro- 
gram to Cheney as one exchange for some 
$3.4-billion in FY-91 program cuts that Rice 
hoped to recoup. Andrews expressed con- 
cern about the limited alternatives to the 
jammer in the memo. A copy of the corre- 
spondence was also sent to the acquisition 
executive of the Navy. 

The only possible hope for the program 
now that Cheney signed the PBD is to keep 
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production verification (PV) testing alive, 
according to a Service official familiar with 
the program. USAF electronic comabt chief 
Brig. Gen. Noah "Ed" Loy will still fight to 
save the program through a concerted push 
for the testing. "One year of testing isn't 
much if the results aren't successful and 
will save the taxpayer millions if they are," 
said one USAF source recently. 

The ASPJ has had a long history of prob- 
lems but supporters question the program 
termination, stating that the majority of 
the problems are in the past. Continually 
evolving threats had stretched the jammer's 
development by years, and measures of ef- 
fectiveness (MOEs) and the test evaluation 
master plan (TEMP) were also problematic. 
The MOEs and TEMP are almost finished, 
say ASPJ supporters. More recently, soft- 
ware difficulties are being attacked. After 
contractors had worked with personnel at 
the Air Force Electronic Warfare Evalua- 
tion Simulator, the system's identification 
of threats rocketed from 18 to 54 within a 
two-week period. A series of congressional 
obstacles were also overcome and program 
supporters began to feel hopeful after Con- 
gressional appropriations conferees told the 
Navy, the Service lead on the ASPJ, to plan 
for an early FY-91 Lot 2 low-rate initial pro- 
duction award by issuing a request for pro- 
posals in early 1990. 

The program is now officially dead "but 
there's always a way" said an Air Force offi- 
cial who believes good PV testing results 
could still save the ASPJ. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I at this 
point yield the floor and suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

(Mr. FORD assumed the chair.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, may I 
inquire, is it in order to speak as in 
morning business at this time? If not, I 
ask unanimous consent to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator may pro- 
ceed. 


CHEMICAL DIVERSION TO 
NARCOTICS PRODUCERS 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, today I 
am submitting a sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution urging President Bush to 
raise at the upcoming international 
drug summit in Bogota the critical 
issue of chemical diversion to narcotics 
producers. 

That resolution, which enjoys bipar- 
tisan support, Mr. President, is work- 
ing its way through the process and 
will be offered later this evening and I 
would fully expect unanimous consent 
to be obtained at that point. 

Mr. President, the cocaine produc- 
ers, principally located in Colombia, 
need enormous quantities of chemical 
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solvents to produce the cocaine that 
feeds America’s $100 billion cocaine 
habit. 

According to Drug Enforcement 
Agency officials, the cocaine proces- 
sors need at least 12,000 tons of chemi- 
cals each year, and many consider this 
to be a low estimate. Let me repeat for 
emphasis, these are chemicals that are 
necessary to the production of cocaine 
in the processing in the clandestine 
laboratories, specifically those that 
are located in Colombia. To the extent 
that we choke off this supply of 
chemicals, we also choke off the 
supply of cocaine. 

These chemicals, although they 
have legitimate uses, are standard in- 
dustrial solvents which many chemical 
producers market on a regular basis to 
legitimate customers for legitimate 
manufacturing processes. Neverthe- 
less, the evidence is inescapably clear, 
Mr. President, that tons of these criti- 
cal chemicals to Latin America, far 
above and beyond what the legitimate 
needs are for proper and legitimate in- 
dustrial needs. 

Federal officials have shared with 
me as early as this week that approxi- 
mately 40 to 70 percent of these essen- 
tial chemicals that go to Colombia are 
ultimately diverted into the clandes- 
tine laboratories producing cocaine in 
that country. 

Mr. President, Congress has re- 
sponded to this critical link in the co- 
caine production chain. In 1988 the 
Congress passed the Chemical Diver- 
sion and Trafficking Act. This act 
went into effect on October 30, 1989, 
to regulate the shipment of some 20 
chemicals that are critical to narcotics 
production. 

Under the terms of this act, compa- 
nies are required to notify the Drug 
Enforcement Administration of im- 
pending shipments 15 days in advance. 
Using the act, DEA has stopped 1 ship- 
ment from going forward and has 
denied 52 of 288 requests for regular 
customer status. That is one in every 
five applications. 

With respect to requested shipments 
to Colombia, three out of four custom- 
er destinations that have been request- 
ed approval have been rejected by the 
DEA. 

These initial statistics would seem to 
indicate that this legislation, although 
only recently having gone into effect, 
may be playing a significant role in re- 
ducing the number of American pro- 
duced chemicals that are now being 
shipped to Latin America. 

But, as America has attempted to 
put its own house in order, it turns 
out, around the world, there are 
others who are willing to move in and 
supply the drug cartel. According to 
Mr. Gene Haislip, Deputy Assistant 
Administrator, Office of Diversion 
Control of the Drug Enforcement 
Agency, chemical shipments from 
Europe are on the increase. European 
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exports of one critical chemical, 
methyl ethyl ketone, MEK, to Latin 
America increased from 70 tons in 
1982 to more than 5,000 tons in 1987. 
And, as Mr. Haislip observed, we have 
every reason to believe that this figure 
is just the tip of the iceberg. 

Mr. President, we must do a better 
job of controlling American chemical 
shipments. We must give the DEA the 
resources to monitor and investigate 
these shipments and firms that are at- 
tempting to acquire these chemicals. 

Mr. President, American chemical 
companies must do a better job. Amer- 
ican chemical producers must not hide 
behind the letter of the law, yet at the 
same time ignore obviously suspicious 
customers in sending massive ship- 
ments to countries far beyond their le- 
gitimate needs. 

But, even if we give DEA all the help 
it needs, even if American firms redis- 
cover the meaning of good corporate 
citizenship, it would not be enough. 
This has been a critically neglected 
area in America's international drug 
efforts. 

We must get international action, 
and that is why I urge President Bush 
to raise this issue at the upcoming 
summit in Colombia. The President 
has a real opportunity to assert leader- 
ship in this area of chemical diversion. 

Mr. President, I urge him to seize 
this opportunity. The President 
should urge all countries to ratify the 
United Nations chemical convention 
which says that all nations must moni- 
tor these critical chemicals. Unfortu- 
nately, to date only four countries, in- 
cluding the United States, have done 
80. 
The President must also request 
that all countries enact laws as strong 
as those of the U.S. Chemical Diver- 
sion and Trafficking Act. 

And the President must work with 
Colombian, Bolivian, and Peruvian au- 
thorities, many of whom risk their 
lives daily to provide full cooperation 
to drug enforcement officials, to elimi- 
nate the diversion of chemicals in 
their countries. 

Finally, the President should en- 
courage the Colombian Government 
itself to institute an internal licensing 
requirement to better get a handle on 
the control of chemicals reaching that 
country that ultimately are diverted to 
the jungles for clandestine laboratory 
manufacture. 

Mr. President, I respectfully indicate 
that the President’s decision gives us a 
unique opportunity. We in the Senate 
suggest that he make the most of this 
important journey by raising our con- 
cerns about chemical diversion. It is a 
real problem. We need his help and 
his leadership. We need the help and 
support of our allies to join in this 
fight. 

We, in the Senate, Mr. President, 
wish him and his party a safe and pro- 
ductive journey. 
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If there is no other Senator seeking 
recognition, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. May I inquire of the 
chair, is it in order now to speak brief- 
ly on the question of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator may pro- 
ceed. 


EXPORT ADMINISTRATION ACT 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, one of 
the major responsibilities of the Bank- 
ing Committee in this session of Con- 
gress will be to consider reauthorizing 
the Export Administration Act which 
expires on September 30, 1990. That 
act, among other things, gives the 
President authority “to restrict the 
export of goods and technology which 
would make a significant contribution 
to the military potential of any other 
country or combination of countries 
which would prove detrimental to the 
national security of the United 
States.” It is upon this authority that 
our country has built our present 
export control regime which is used to 
deny the Soviet Union and its Eastern 
European allies access to high technol- 
ogy commercial goods with potential 
for military uses such as computers, 
machine tools, and telecommunica- 
tions equipment. 

The Banking Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on International Finance and 
Monetary Policy, under the leadership 
of my friend and colleague, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Mary- 
land, Senator PAUL SARBANES, will be 
holding hearings next month on the 
reauthorization of the Export Admin- 
istration Act. Those hearings will pro- 
vide the Banking Committee an oppor- 
tunity to hear from the administra- 
tion, as well as from outside experts 
and industry representatives, what the 
changed circumstances in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union mean for 
our present export control system, in- 
cluding the multilateral regime coordi- 
nated through Cocom. This Senator 
believes those hearings will be very im- 
portant ones, and I urge the adminis- 
tration to make sure that its highest 
policymakers take time to develop co- 
herent views and recommendations to 
the Congress on this matter. Let me 
explain why. 

The United States, for most of its 
history, did not have controls on ex- 
ports. This changed in 1940 when Con- 
gress passed legislation authorizing 
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the President to conduct full-scale eco- 
nomic warfare against the Axis powers 
by cutting off all U.S. exports to those 
countries and by blacklisting compa- 
nies in neutral countries doing busi- 
ness with the enemy. Those controls 
were lifted after the war, except inso- 
far as they were maintained to prevent 
the export of items in short supply in 
this country such as steel. In 1947, as 
United States relations with the Soviet 
Union deteriorated, President Truman 
used his authority under the 1940 law 
to place restrictions on American ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union, and subse- 
quently delegated Presidential power 
over exports to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Since the implementation of effec- 
tive export controls depended on coop- 
eration from our allies, the Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Multilateral Export 
Controls, or Cocom, was created in 
1949 to coordinate allied export con- 
trol policies. Cocom membership con- 
sists of the NATO countries, except 
for Iceland and Japan and Australia. 
Congress, in 1949, also rewrote the 
then existing law and renamed it the 
Export Control Act. It also began the 
practice of granting export control au- 
thority to the President for specified 
periods of time. That act was renewed 
in 1951, 1953, 1956, 1958, 1962, and 
1965. In 1969, Congress made major 
amendments to the Export Control 
Act and renamed it the Export Admin- 
istration Act. That act has also been 
renewed and revised several times in 
the last 18 years, most recently in the 
Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness 
Act of 1988. 

Since the 1940's a consensus has ex- 
isted in our country that protecting 
our national security requires reasona- 
ble export controls to prevent the 
Soviet Union and its Warsaw Pact 
allies from acquiring militarily critical 
Western technologies. The evidence 
was clear that these countries wanted 
and had elaborate intelligence pro- 
grams to acquire Western technologies 
in order to improve their own military 
capabilities in radar, lasers, aerospace, 
precision manufacturing, and other 
areas over the last 40 years. The U.S. 
business community has been support- 
ive of controlling items whose acquisi- 
tion by the Soviets would be detrimen- 
tal to our national welfare. In the last 
decade in particular, however, Ameri- 
can companies have expressed strong 
concerns about export controls that 
are too broad, or which forbid them to 
make sales which are then made by 
companies from Japan and Europe. 
Congress has never wanted to micro- 
manage our export control and 
throughout the years has followed a 
practice of delegating to the executive 
branch the authority to administer it 
in a reasonable manner. 

In early 1987, however, the Banking 
Committee responded to the strong 
concerns then being expressed by 
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groups representing our most responsi- 
ble companies that an overly burden- 
some licensing system was hurting the 
technological strength of important 
U.S. industries with no benefit to our 
national security. As part of putting 
together its five title contributions to 
the Omnibus Trade and Competitive- 
ness Act, the committee held several 
oversight hearings on the Export Ad- 
ministration Act. Gen. Lew Allen, a 
former Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air 
Force, who chaired a National Acade- 
my of Sciences [NAS] study on export 
controls, told our committee that the 
problem with the system was not the 
law, but rather the way it was adminis- 
tered. He informed us that the Reagan 
administration's export control policy 
was in disarray with the Commerce, 
Defense, and State Departments 
unable to settle their differences on 
what technologies were truly militari- 
ly critical. 

The NAS study itself pointed out 
that “although appropriate statutory 
authority exists, the U.S. policy proc- 
ess for national security export con- 
trols lacks proper direction and affirm- 
ative leadership at the highest levels 
of Government.” In other words, the 
warring bureaucracies at Commerce, 
State, and Defense could not resolve 
their differences and there was no 
leadership from the White House to 
make difficult decisions. As a result, 
legitimate exports were lost and our 
national security, which was to have 
been enhanced by export controls, was 
instead being damaged. It became evi- 
dent in those hearings that controls 
that overreached had a particularly 
deleterious impact on our highest 
technology companies. They not only 
lost sales for finished goods due to li- 
cense delays and denials, but foreign 
manufacturers in Western Europe also 
turned to the other countries to 
supply key high technology parts in 
the finished products as U.S. compa- 
nies were no longer seen as reliable 
parts suppliers. The consensus view 
from those hearings was that U.S. 
market share in cutting edge technol- 
ogies was being eroded due to bureau- 
cratic infighting that was never re- 
solved. 

The Banking Committee and then 
the Congress reacted by making major 
revisions to the Export Administration 
Act in the omnibus trade bill. Included 
among the revisions were: 

First, reducing the number of con- 
trolled items by removing controls 
from low technology items and from 
items that the Soviets could obtain 
from other countries; 

Second, eliminating reexport license 
requirements on U.S. goods shipped to 
Cocom countries, or countries which 
have bilateral export control agree- 
ments with the United States; 

Third, putting procedures into place 
for forcing the resolution of interagen- 
cy disputes in a timely manner so that 
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export sales were not lost due to never 
getting a decision one way or the 
other; and 

Fourth, improving the effectiveness 
of multilateral export control efforts 
in Cocom including passage of the so- 
called Toshiba provision denying the 
U.S. market for foreign companies 
that violated Cocom agreed control 
lists. 

Recent developments in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union have 
raised new questions about whether 
our present, or any export control 
regime continues to make sense in the 
new era of East-West relations that 
appears to be emerging. Such ques- 
tions have particular legitimacy when 
viewed in the context of today’s in- 
creasingly competitive global market- 
place. Understandable apprehensions 
are being raised that our present 
export control system subordinates 
the country’s economic competitive- 
ness to military concerns at a time 
when economic concerns are growing 
in importance. Such misgivings are 
given even more legitimacy when we 
consider that making sales abroad 
help our companies finance civilian 
technological advances that are in- 
creasingly essential to maintaining a 
strong military. 

I am fully aware that in the past the 
executive branch has had real difficul- 
ty developing a coherent policy on 
export controls because of interagency 
disputes that no one in the White 
House or National Security Council 
took the time or interest to settle. 
That is precisely why the Congress 
had to act in making major changes to 
the Export Administration Act both in 
1985 and 1988. I hope the same thing 
will not happen in 1990, but I am not 
altogether convinced it will not. At the 
last senior level meeting of Cocom of- 
ficials in October, the United States 
was isolated in a 16-to-1 vote when our 
allies wanted to liberalize trade in ma- 
chine tools with Eastern Europe and 
the Soviets by rapidly cutting the list 
of controlled items, while the United 
States insisted on a go slow approach. 
If Cocom is to be preserved as an in- 
strument of coordinating export con- 
trols with our allies, United States pro- 
posals in that organization must be 
credible and take account of the devel- 
oping political realities in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. If 
Cocom disintegrates any hope for suc- 
cessful controls on even the most so- 
phisticated technologies will evaporate 
as the United States no longer is the 
only maker and exporter of such mili- 
tarily critical technologies. 

Next week on February 14 and 15, 
U.S. negotiators will go off to Paris to 
once again participate in an extremely 
important Cocom meeting. The admin- 
istration, I understand, needs no addi- 
tional authority from Congress to 
streamline our control regime and has 
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complete discretion on how best to rec- 
oncile the need to hold Cocom togeth- 
er while still controlling exports of the 
most sophisticated types of strategic 
goods to the Soviet Union. The Con- 
gress will, however, hold the adminis- 
tration accountable for how such dis- 
cretion is exercised. 

As I noted above, the Banking Com- 
mittee’s International Finance Sub- 
committee will hold hearings on the 
Export Administration Act in March 
to prepare our committee to consider 
reauthorizing that law this year. 
Among the critical questions this Sen- 
ator will want the administration to be 
prepared to answer at such hearings 
are: 

First, is it possible to aid the swift 
development of the emerging non- 
Communist regimes in Eastern Europe 
while still maintaining controls on ex- 
ports of key technologies to these 
countries? 

Second, will it be possible to get a 
consensus within Cocom to continue 
controlling the export of the most so- 
phisticated technologies to the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe? 

Third, is it possible to differentiate 
between what level of technologies can 
be exported to Eastern Europe and 
what can be exported to the Soviet 
Union and, if so, why should such a 
differentiation be made? 

Fourth, even if the Cocom countries 
agree that the most sophisticated 
technologies should not be exported to 
the Soviets, how can we deny those 
technologies to the Soviets if they are 
produced by non-Cocom countries? 

The administration should be on 
notice that if interagency squabbling 
prevents it from coming up with credi- 
ble export control proposals then the 
Congress will have to respond legisla- 
tively. There is no excuse for not 
having a better coordinated and more 
centralized interagency decision 
making process that can respond to 
changing circumstances quickly. 

While I recognize there may still be 
a convincing rationale for an export 
control regime, I urge the administra- 
tion to thoroughly examine present 
controls with a full appreciation that 
our national security is ultimately 
based on our economic strength. In 
today’s developing global marketplace 
our economic strength will in turn 
depend increasingly not only on our 
ability to produce quality goods, but 
also on our ability to market such 
products all over the world. High level 
decisionmakers in the administration 
must pay greater attention to this 
issue. 

I look forward to the Banking Com- 
mittee’s hearings on the Export Ad- 
ministration Act in March. 

I thank the Chair. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harkin). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ORDER TO PROCEED TO CON- 
SIDERATION OF ILO CONVEN- 
TION ON FEBRUARY 20, 1990, 
AT 2:15 P.M. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Tues- 
day, February 20, at 2:15 p.m., the 
Senate proceed to executive session to 
consider the ILO convention, No. 160, 
concerning labor statistics. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
treaty be advanced through the vari- 
ous parliamentary stages up to and in- 
cluding the presentation of the resolu- 
tion of ratification. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that there be 1 hour of debate equally 
divided between the chairman and 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; that no motions, 
resolutions, declarations, or under- 
standings be in order; that at 3:15 p.m. 
the Senate proceed, without any inter- 
vening action, to vote on the treaty; 
that the motion to reconsider be laid 
upon the table; that the President be 
immediately notified of the Senate's 
action, and that the Senate return to 
legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO RETURN TO LEGIS- 
LATIVE SESSION, FOLLOWING 
THE ILO CONVENTION, AND 
CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 2281, 
ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 
1990, AT 3:15 P.M. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately upon the conclusion of the vote 
on the ILO convention on Tuesday, 
February 20, and the Senate's return 
to legislative session, the Senate then 
proceed to Calendar No. 124, H.R. 
2281, the school dropout bill, and that 
the bill be considered under the fol- 
lowing limitation: 

One hour on the bill to be equally 
divided between Senators PELL and 
KASSEBAUM or their designees. 

No amendments or motions will be 
in order, except for motions to recon- 
sider and to table the vote on final 
passage; and when all time is used or 
yielded back, the Senate, without any 
intervening action, proceed to vote on 
final passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER TO CALL UP THE 
NATIONAL SERVICE BILL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at any 
time beginning no earlier than 
Wednesday, February 21, the majority 
leader may call up Calendar No. 331, 
S. 1430, the national service bill, the 
time and date to be in agreement with 
the Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I have no in- 
tention of objecting, I want to indicate 
to the majority leader that if he did 
come to me on Wednesday, February 
21, it might be that we would have to 
Skip it some but it is not our intent to 
delay consideration of this bill. 

It is my understanding that there 
are negotiations going on between the 
principals and the White House and 
other Senators, and that they may 
reach some agreement. That is why we 
added this rather unusual request, in 
addition to consultation, that we have 
an agreement on the specific time and 
data. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Republican 
leader for his clarifying comment. As 
he and I have discussed previously, 
this covers only the circumstance in 
which a unanimous-consent request is 
made and that any time thereafter on 
Wednesday, February 21, or thereaf- 
ter, I could still make a motion to pro- 
ceed which would, of course, not be 
covered by this agreement. 

But I have discussed this with the 
distinguished Republican leader, and I 
am pleased that he has indicated he 
expects his willingness to take it up 
some time that week, and if we can get 
to it on that week, I believe it would 
be helpful. It is an important bill, and 
I believe that those interested parties 
who have been discussing it are, as the 
distinguished Republican leader has 
indicated, very close to an agreement, 
and I hope they will be at that time. I 
thank the Republican leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to executive session to 
consider the following nominations re- 
ported today by the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion: 

Susan M. Coughlin, to be a member 
of the National Transportation Safety 
Board; 

Edward J. Philbin, to be a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; 

John W. Lyons, to be Director of the 
National Institute of Standards and 
Technology; 

William D. Hathaway, to be a Feder- 
al Maritime Commissioner; 
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Ervin S. Duggan, to be a member of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion; and 

James L. Kolstad, to be Chairman of 
the National Transportation Safety 
Board. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that the nominees be confirmed, en 
bloc, that any statements appear in 
the Recorp as if read, that the mo- 
tions to reconsider be laid upon the 
table, en bloc, that the President be 
immediately notified of the Senate's 
action, and that the Senate return to 
legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are 
considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 

Susan M. Coughlin, to be a member 
of the National Transportation Safety 
Board; 

Edward J. Philbin, to be a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; 

John W. Lyons, to be Director of the 
National Institute of Standards and 
Technology; 

William D. Hathaway, to be a Feder- 
al Maritime Commissioner; 

Ervin S. Duggan, to be a member of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion; and 

James L. Kolstad, to be Chairman of 
the National Transportation Safety 
Board. 


STATEMENT ON THE NOMINATION OF FORMER 
SENATOR BILL HATHAWAY TO FEDERAL MARI- 
TIME COMMISSION 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 

pleased that the Senate is now consid- 

ering the nomination of our former 
colleague, Senator Bill Hathaway, to 
the Federal Maritime Commission. 

Bill Hathaway has a long and distin- 
guished career in public office, both as 
an appointed and elected official. He 
has an outstanding record of public 
service in Maine, and has been the rep- 
resentative of the people of Maine in 
both the House of Representatives 
and the U.S. Senate. 

Maine is a coastal State with a long 
and proud maritime tradition. Mari- 
time commerce is of vital importance 
to the State, a tradition that is carried 
on today. I am pleased to see that 
President Bush has named a Maine 
man, an experienced, dedicated, and 
respected Maine man, to this impor- 
tant maritime position. 

This is a happy confluence of man 
and position. Bill’s familiarity with 
maritime issues provide him with an 
exceptionally strong foundation for 
his future responsibilities. His broad 
range of experience in government 
office provide him with the necessary 
hands-on skills to serve as a Federal 
Commissioner. Bill’s qualifications in- 
clude a familiarity with both the sub- 
stantive issues and the legislative dy- 
namics involved in maritime matters. 
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But Senator Hathaway is not just 
superbly qualified by experience. His 
integrity, his dedication to hard work 
and his temperament have earned him 
the confidence and respect of both his 
colleagues and constituents. These 
qualities have distinguished his career 
as a public official and also his career 
since he left the Senate. They are 
qualities he will bring to the Federal 
Maritime Commission. 

I am not only proud to have served 
with him in a public sense for many 
years, but to be able to call him a 
friend for more than a quarter of a 
century. I enthusiastically and whole- 
heartedly support Senator Hathaway 
as Federal Maritime Commissioner, 
and I ask the Senate to act favorably 
on his nomination. 

If I might add a brief extemporane- 
ous comment. 

Mr. President, former Senator 
Hathaway is a distinguished Maine cit- 
izen who served the people of his 
State and the Nation as Member of 
the House of Representatives and as a 
Member of the Senate. He is well 
known to the distinguished Republi- 
can leader and me, and one who I am 
pleased that we are able today to con- 
firm to this important position. He 
brings experience, knowledge, good 
judgment to the position, and I am 
certain will merit the confidence 
which the President has placed in 
nominating him to this position and 
which the Senate has demonstrated 
and confirmed for the position, 


STATEMENT ON THE NOMINA- 
TION OF FORMER SENATOR 
BILL HATHAWAY TO FEDERAL 
MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me 
join in the comments by the distin- 
guished majority leader. Former Sena- 
tor Hathaway is a friend of all of us, 
particularly a friend of mine. I wish 
him success and congratulate him 
upon his confirmation. I know he will 
do an outstanding job for the people 
of the United States. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the Senate will 
return to the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of Calendar Nos. 434, 435, 
and 436 en bloc; that the bills be 
deemed read a third time and passed 
and the motion to reconsider the pas- 
sage of these bills be laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. President, I further ask unani- 
mous consent that the consideration 
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of these items appear individually in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RELIEF OF MARIA LUISA 
ANDERSON 


The bill (S. 1229) for the relief of 
Maria Luisa Anderson, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 1229 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Maria Luisa Anderson shall be 
classified as a child within the meaning of 
section 101(bX1XE) of that Act (8 U.S.C. 
1101(b)(1)(E)), upon filing of a petition filed 
on her behalf by her adoptive parents, citi- 
zens of the United States, pursuant to sec- 
tion 204 of that Act (8 U.S.C. 1154). No nat- 
ural parent, brother, or sister, if any, of 
Maria Luisa Anderson shall, by virtue of 
such relationship. be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


RELIEF OF GEETHA KANNAN 


The bill (S. 1467) for the relief of 
Geetha Kannan, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


S. 1467 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Geetha Kannan may be classi- 
fied as a child within the meaning of section 
101(bX1XF) of the Act, upon approval of a 
petition filed in her behalf by Doctor Rama- 
murthi Kannan, a citizen of the United 
States, pursuant to section 204 of the Act: 
Provided, That the natural parents or 
brothers or sisters of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such relationship, be ac- 
corded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


RELIEF OF ROSWITHA STARINS 


The bill (S. 1493) for the relief of 
Roswitha Starins, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


S. 1493 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Roswitha Starins shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper officer to reduce by the proper 
number, during the current fiscal year or 
the fiscal year next following, the total 
number of immigrant visas which are avail- 
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able to native's of the country of the alien's 
birth under section 203(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act or, if applicable, 
the total number of immigrant visas which 
are made available to natives of the country 
of the alien's birth under section 202(e) of 
such Act. 


INTERNATIONAL DRUG SUMMIT 
IN COLOMBIA 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 244, 
submitted earlier today by Senator 
BRYAN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the resolution. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 244) commending 
President Bush for promoting and partici- 
pating in the drug summit in Colombia on 
February 15, 1990, and urging the President 
to take steps at the drug summit to promote 
the enactment and enforcement of chemical 
diversion laws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Maine? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, 
today I rise in support of a sense-of- 
the-Senate resolution urging President 
Bush to raise at the upcoming Inter- 
national Drug Summit in Colombia 
the critical issue of chemical diversion 
to narcotics producers. 

Mr. President, on Tuesday, February 
1990, I chaired a hearing in the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation on this critical issue. 
At the hearing, we heard convincing 
testimony that millions of pounds of 
United States-made chemicals are 
ending up in drug labs in Colombia. 

I do not question the intentions of 
the U.S. shippers of these chemicals. I 
know full well the many legitimate 
uses for these chemicals. However, I 
am concerned that some American- 
made chemicals are finding their way 
into the hands of drug lords in South 
America and then into the hands of 
our citizens in the deadly form of co- 
caine. 

The United States currently has 
laws to deal with this problem, but 
many other nations have not adopted 
statutes similar to ours. It will not do 
any good to stop suspicious shipments 
from the United States if drug lords 
then obtain the chemicals from 
Europe or elsewhere. I urge President 
Bush to use the findings of our hear- 
ing to raise this issue with other coun- 
tries that also ship these chemicals to 
South America at the February drug 
summit. 

We are all aware of the brutal conse- 
quences illegal drugs have wrecked 
upon our society. We know it has per- 
meated our culture from street corners 
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to schoolyards. The afflicted are all 
around us—in corporate boardrooms, 
back alleys, and baby cribs. 

Policymakers have always struggled 
between what we want to do and what 
we can do. There is no question, we all 
want to stop the deadly flow of drugs. 
Hopefully, the hearings,held in the 
Commerce Committee earlier this 
week along with this resolution can 
give President Bush enough ammuni- 
tion to fight this war in his meetings 
next week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 244) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 

S. Res. 244 


Whereas, President Bush has announced 
his intentions to represent the United 
States at the drug summit in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, on February 15, 1990, thus lending 
the summit high-level credibility; 

Whereas solving the drug abuse problem 
in the United States is universally acknowl- 
edged as our greatest domestic challenge; 

Whereas the United States Government 
spent $9.4 billion in fiscal year 1990 for anti- 
drug programs; 

Whereas it is estimated that 250,000 
babies will be born suffering effects from 
their mothers' drug use during pregnancy; 

Whereas from January to June 1989 more 
than 117,000 persons were treated in emer- 
gency rooms for narcotics; 

Whereas a National Institute of Justice 
study detemined that 80 percent of males 
arrested for violent crimes in Washington, 
D.C., New York City, Philadelphia, and San 
Diego, tested positive for illegal drug use; 

Whereas it is widely known that chemicals 
are critical in the processing of illegal nar- 
cotics, that chemicals produced worldwide 
are shipped to Colombia, and that more 
than 40 percent of these chemicals are 
being diverted to the drug cartels; 

Whereas the United States took positive 
action in 1988 by passing the Chemical Di- 
version and Trafficking Act which gives the 
Drug Enforcement Administration the au- 
thority to stop shipments of chemicals not 
destined for legitimate industrial, commer- 
cial, or scientific use; and 

Whereas although the United States and 
76 other countries signed the United Na- 
tions Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Sub- 
stances, only four countries, the United 
States, the Bahamas, Nigeria, and China, 
have ratified the Convention: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate commends 
President Bush for his courage and initia- 
tive in agreeing to represent the United 
States at the drug summit in Colombia on 
February 15, 1990 and include among the 
steps he takes at the drug summit efforts to 
promote the enactment and enforcement of 
chemical diversion laws, including— 

(1) requesting all countries to ratify the 
United Nations Convention Against Illicit 
Traffic in Narcotic Drugs; 

(2) requesting all countries to enact laws 
as strong as the United States chemical di- 
version laws; 

(3) working with Colombian, Bolivian, and 
Peruvian authorities, many of whom risk 
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their lives every day, to provide full cooper- 
aton with their drug enforcement officials 
to eliminate the diversion of chemicals in 
their countries; and 

(4) encouraging the Colombians to insti- 
tute internal licensing requirements to con- 
trol the flow of chemicals. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


BILL INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED -S. 2092 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 442, S. 2092 be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMERICAN SOVIET YOUTH 
ORCHESTRA 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Rules 
Committee be discharged from further 
consideration of House Concurrent 
Resolution 198, regarding the Soviet 
Youth Orchestra, and I ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the concurrent 
resolution by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 198) authorizing a concert by the 
American Soviet Youth Orchestra on 
the Capitol grounds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 198) was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MEASURE PLACED ON 
CALENDARC-S. 2124 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that S. 2124, 
the National Space Council Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1990, introduced earlier 
today by Senator HoLLINGS, be placed 
on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for morning business with 
Senators permitted to speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER STUDY 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
Mississippi River winds its way from 
northern Minnesota's Lake Itasca for 
more than 2,400 miles before reaching 
its final destination—the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Mississippi combines with 
five other major waterways—the Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Ohio, Red, and Ten- 
nessee—to form the largest river in 
North America. More than 1.4 million 
square miles or 41 percent of the con- 
tinental United States are drained by 
the Mississippi, carrying more than 
685 million tons of sedimentary mate- 
rial to the Gulf annually. 

The silt deposited over hundreds of 
years by this great river laid the foun- 
dation upon which Louisiana now 
flourishes. The 1.5 million people in 
Louisiana depend on this great river 
for drinking water, not to mention the 
millions more for whom the Mississip- 
pi provides recreation and irrigation. 

The Mississippi River is, unfortu- 
nately, also a repository for much of 
the Nation’s waste from industrial, ag- 
ricultural, municipal, and domestic op- 
erations. We need to know the existing 
as well as potential sources of this pol- 
lution so that the appropriate steps 
can be taken to improve and protect 
the quality of the water in the Missis- 
sippi River. Although the effects of 
pesticides and trace elements on the 
water quality of the Mississippi are al- 
ready being examined by the U.S. Ge- 
ological Survey, that particular study 
concentrates on the portion of the 
river south of St. Louis. 

That is why I am proud to cosponsor 
a bill introduced by my respected col- 
league from Minnesota. This measure 
will instruct the director of the geolog- 
ical survey to conduct a study of the 
water quality of the entire Mississippi 
River. The director does not, however, 
have to take on this task without any 
additional resources. He is authorized 
to consult with, and request assistance 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Environmental Protection Agency, and 
the Army Corps of Engineers, and $2 
million will be appropriated to fund 
the study. 

I pledge my full support as chairman 
of the Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee and the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Energy and Water 
Development to facilitate the consid- 
eration, and ensure the enactment, of 
this bill. I commend my colleague 
from Minnesota for his hard work on 
this legislation and strongly urge your 
support for it. 
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THE SITUATION IN KASHMIR 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to discuss a problem which has al- 
ready been the cause of much blood- 
shed. Namely, ethnic and national 
strife in the Vale of Kashmir. In 1947 
the British Government determined 
that there was no practical alternative 
to partitioning the subcontinent and 
advanced the scheduled data for inde- 
pendence from June 1, 1948 to August 
15, 1947. Communal strike intensified, 
then erupted into violent civil war. 

Some of the most bitter fighting 
took place in the rugged and beautiful 
area of Kashmir. At independence the 
question of whether Kashmir—which 
had a primarily Muslim population— 
would join Pakistan or India, or seek 
to become an independent state, led to 
fighting between regular units of the 
Pakistani and Indian armies. A cease- 
fire line, supervised by the United Na- 
tions, was agreed to on January 20, 
1949, and left the majority of the state 
under Indian control. 

In 1965 an incident in the Rann of 
Kutch near the Arabian Sea led to re- 
newed hostilities, which spread to the 
mountains of Kashmir. By the time 
the parties accepted a United Nations 
Security Council resolution calling for 
a ceasefire and withdrawal to the 1949 
ceasefire lines the combatants had suf- 
fered 20,000 casualties, 400 tanks de- 
stroyed and nearly 100 aircraft 
downed. Fighting in Kashmir erupted 
for a third time during the 1971 East 
Pakistan crisis. 

Three wars in less than 25 years. But 
then in July 1972, Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi and Pakistani Presi- 
dent Zulfikar Ali Bhutto met in the 
Indian city of Simla and turned away 
from violent solutions to the conflict. 
They signed the Simla Agreement, 
committing the parties to pursue a 
peaceful settlement to the Kashmir 
problem. For the last 19 years the two 
nations have been at peace. 

Unfortunately, during the last 2 
years we have witnessed renewed ten- 
sion in Kashmir. Since 1988 militants 
in Kashmir have engaged in numerous 
violent acts, including what the New 
York Times has described as terror 
campaigns. The violence has intensi- 
fied in the last several months. Last 
December Islamic militants in Kash- 
mir kidnapped the daughter of the 
Indian Home Minister. On January 21, 
Indian troops opened fire on demon- 
strators defying a curfew, reportedly 
killing more than two dozen and 
wounding many more. Four days later, 
militant separatists shot and killed 
four Indian Air Force servicemen. 

On Monday a group of Pakistanis 
protesting Indian actions in Kashmir 
broke through a cordon of Pakistani 
troops at the border. Indian border 
guards shot and killed some of the 
protesters and wounded perhaps a 
dozen others. 
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Along with the escalating violence 
has come an escalation of rhetoric. 

I am gratified to note that, to date, 
all reports indicate that there have 
been no troop mobilizations on either 
side and that the border itself remains 
relatively calm. The leaders of both 
states have expressed a strong desire 
to improve relations between India 
and Pakistan. The Washington Post 
quoted Pakistan’s Foreign Minister 
Yaqub Khan as saying Let me state 
clearly that Pakistan does not want 
war and similarly we believe the Indi- 
ans also want to avoid war." Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is devoutly to be wished that 
these two nations will not only avoid 
further bloodshed, but also defuse ten- 
sions and improve their historically 
strained relations. Together, the two 
states have almost 1 billion citizens 
and they have fought three wars since 
1947. Pakistan has recently returned 
to the ranks of democratic nations and 
India has just engaged in the largest 
democratic event in the history of the 
world, namely, its recent elections. We 
must do what we can to contribute to 
a peaceful resolution of the dispute 
between them. 

Mr. President, we will be watching 
events in Kashmir closely and with 
the utmost concern. I urge both na- 
tions to continue to adhere to the 
principle of non-violence embodied in 
the Simla Agreement and I call upon 
all persons in Kashmir to reject ter- 
rorism in all its forms, including kid- 
naping. I strongly encourage the lead- 
ers of both countries to work together 
to ease tensions and to continue to im- 
prove bilateral relations. 


AIR FORCE UNITS FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA PARTICIPATE IN 
OPERATION JUST CAUSE 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago Air Force C-141 aircraft 
flew over Sicily Drop Zone on the Fort 
Bragg military reservation to drop 
troops returning from their deploy- 
ment as part of Operation Just Cause. 
As the paratroopers descended, those 
airplanes and their crews continued on 
their way to their respective home 
bases, another mission completed 
safely and with the skill and precision 
that makes those crews the best. 

United States Air Force units from 
across the country participated in the 
United States military actions in 
Panama last December. The Military 
Airlift Command, the Strategic Air 
Command, the Air Force Reserve, and 
the Air National Guard all have units 
based in North Carolina. All partici- 
pated in Operation Just Cause. Their 
participation demonstrates how well 
our active duty, Reserve, and Guard 
units operate together in national se- 
curity emergencies. It also highlights 
how vital our Guard and Reserve units 
are to our national defense structure. 
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From the very beginning of the first 
troop drops, to the evacuation of the 
wounded, to the returning of those 
who lost their lives, to the transport- 
ing of General Noriega to the United 
States, to returning the troops home 
victoriously, the men and women of 
the Air Force executed the duties of 
their mission in a superior manner. 

I have stated earlier the great pride 
North Carolinians have in the mili- 
tary, especially military units that are 
based in the State. I, too, have excep- 
tional pride in those forces and wish to 
express that on the floor of the Senate 
today. During Operation Just Cause, 
the U.S. Air Force units based in 
North Carolina served the Nation with 
great courage and professionalism, two 
traits that are the norm rather than 
the exception, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the Air Force 
units from North Carolina that par- 
ticipated in Operation Just Cause be 
entered into the Recorp along with 
their home bases. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

Military Airlift Command, Pope Air Force 
Base, North Carolina: 

317th Tactical Airlift Wing; 

Ist Aeromedical Evacuation Squadron; 

3rd Mobile Aerial Port Squadron; and 

Strategic Air Command, Seymour John- 
son Air Force Base, North Carolina: 

344th Air Refueling Squadron; and 

911th Air Refueling Squadron. 

Air Force Reserve, Seymour Johnson Air 
Force Base, North Carolina: 

77th Air Refueling Squadron. 

Air National Guard, Charlotte, North 
Carolina: 

145th Tactical Airlift Group. 


IT IS TIME TO SUPPORT 
DEMOCRACY IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as we 
have seen over the past several 
months, events in Yugoslavia are fol- 
lowing the volatile pattern of events 
throughout Eastern Europe. Once con- 
sidered a progressive regime—in com- 
parison to the other Communist re- 
gimes in Eastern Europe—today’s 
Yugoslav Government is a symbol of 
tyranny and repression. 

One glaring example of this repres- 
sion we have seen on the front pages 
of our newspapers—the crisis in 
Kosovo. Serbia has maintained martial 
law in the Province of Kosovo for 
almost a year now. Hundreds of Alba- 
nians have been injured and arrested 
during rallies calling for democracy. 
And, since January 24 of this year, 
more than two dozen Albanians have 
been killed in Kosovo by police and se- 
curity forces. 

Groups throughout Yugoslavia, in- 
cluding Croatians and  Slovenians, 
have protested the treatment of the 
Albanians at the hands of Serbian au- 
thorities. Unfortunately, there seems 
to be no end in sight. According to 
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press reports, earlier this week, the 
President of the Serbian Republic 
threatened to send hundreds of thou- 
sands of Serbs to take over the Prov- 
ince of Kosovo. 

Despite this wave of brutal oppres- 
sion in Yugoslavia, there is cause for 
hope. Democratic forces are emerging 
as seen in the formation of democratic 
parties in the Republics of Slovenia 
and Croatia, as well as in the Province 
of Kosovo. And, free elections will be 
held in the Republic of Croatia in mid- 
April. 

I firmly believe that democracy and 
respect for human rights form the 
basis for effective and lasting solutions 
to the current crisis in Yugoslavia. 
Moreover, in my view the United 
States must publicly support these 
democratic developments in Yugoslav- 
ia, as in other East European coun- 
tries. And, I am sure that my col- 
leagues would agree. 

Unfortunately, to date, in public ap- 
pearances, at least United States 
policy toward Yugoslavia has not kept 
pace with events. This situation, how- 
ever, can be corrected easily if the 
United States publicly and aggressive- 
ly supports peaceful democratic 
change in Yugoslavia. 

A policy that supports the develop- 
ment of democratic political parties in 
Yugoslavia will go a long way toward 
getting things on the right track. In 
Yugoslavia, as in other East European 
countries, communism is being slowly 
strangled by the forces of democracy. 
As Americans, so fortunate to live in 
the country that represents the light 
of freedom, we need to continue to 
support democracy throughout the 
world. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama. 


THE NOMINATION OF CLARENCE 
THOMAS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, today, I 
rise to announce my support of the 
President’s choice of Clarence Thomas 
to be a judge on the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia. I have carefully reviewed his 
record and believe that Mr. Thomas is 
qualified for a seat on the Federal 
bench. 

Clarence Thomas rose from humble 
beginnings to achieve a high measure 
of success. He was raised in coastal 
Georgia by his grandfather who could 
barely read or write but instilled in 
him a strong sense of the importance 
of values and education. Mr. Thomas 
graduated from Holy Cross College 
and received his law degree from Yale. 
He began his legal career in Missouri 
and came to Washington as an aide to 
Senator JOHN DANFORTH. After a brief 
stint at the Department of Education 
as Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights, 
he was confirmed as the Chairman of 
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the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, and has remained in that 
position since 1982. Clearly Mr. 
Thomas’ life has been a strong exam- 
ple of an American success story. 

I recognize that there has been a 
great deal of publicity surrounding 
this nomination and that some groups 
have expressed their opposition to Mr. 
Thomas’ nomination. Although some 
criticisms of Mr. Thomas’ record have 
come out, I believe he has successfully 
addressed each concern in his hearing. 
After a review of his record, I find 
that Mr. Thomas is clearly within the 
mainstream of judicial thought. Al- 
though individuals may differ as to a 
legal philosophy, Mr. Thomas will 
bring to the bench a thoughtful and 
scholarly record and approach. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Thomas has demon- 
strated the necessary judicial philoso- 
phy and temperment which more than 
qualify him to sit on the Federal 
bench. 

I commend Mr. Thomas for his per- 
sonal accomplishments, and trust that 
he wil have a long and successful 
career on the Federal bench. I intend 
to fully support his nomination and 
commend Mr. Thomas to my col- 
leagues. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:58 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (S. 1465) to establish limitations 
on liability for damages resulting from 
oil pollution, to establish a fund for 
the payment of compensation for such 
damages, and for other purposes; it 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints the 
following as managers of the confer- 
ence on the part of the House: 


From the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, for consideration of the 
House bill (except title VIII), and the 
Senate amendment (except sections 601 and 
602), and modifications committed to con- 
ference: Mr. Jones of North Carolina, Mr. 
Studds, Mr. Tauzin, Mr. Carper, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Davis, Mr. Young of Alaska, 
and Mr. Lent: Provided, That Mr. Shumway 
is appointed in place of Mr. Young of 
Alaska for consideration of title I and sec- 
tion 2004 of the House bill, and title I and 
section 405 of the Senate amendment. 

From the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, for consideration of the 
House bill (except title VIII), and the 
Senate amendment (except sections 601 and 
602), and modifications committed to con- 
ference: Mr. Anderson, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
Mineta, Mr. Oberstar, Mr. Nowak, Mr. Ham- 
merschmidt, Mr. Shuster, and Mr. Stange- 
land: Provided, That Mr. Kolter is appoint- 
ed in place of Mr. Anderson for consider- 
ation of section 4114 of the House bill; Mr. 
Rahall is appointed in place of Mr. Roe for 
consideration of title VII of the House bill, 
and sections 205, 309, 354, and 356 of the 
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Senate amendment; Mr. Laughlin is ap- 
pointed in place of Mr. Roe for consider- 
ation of sections 1002 and 1004 of the House 
bill, and corresponding portions of section 
102 of the Senate amendment; Mr. Borski is 
appointed in place of Mr. Roe for consider- 
ation of sections 4101 through 4205 of the 
House bill, and corresponding portions of 
the Senate amendment; and Mr. Upton is 
appointed in place of Mr. Shuster for con- 
sideration of section 4203 of the House bill 
and section 203 of the Senate amendment. 

From the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
for consideration of title III of the House 
bill, and sections 603 and 604 of the Senate 
amendment, and modifications committed 
to conference: Mr. Fascell, Mr. Yatron, Mr. 
Owens of Utah, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Feighan, 
Mr. Broomfield, Mr. Bereuter, and Mr. 
Miller of Washington. 

From the Committee on Science, Space, 
and Technology. for consideration of title 
VII of the House bill, and sections 205, 309, 
354, and 506 of the Senate amendment, and 
modifications committed to conference: Mr. 
Roe, Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mrs. Lloyd, Mr. Walgren, Mr. Walker, Ms. 
Schneider and Mr. Morrison of Washington. 

From the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, for consideration of title I and 
section 2004 of the House bill, and title I 
and section 405 of the Senate amendment, 
and modifications committed to conference: 
Mr. Udall, Mr. Miller of California, Mr. 
Sharp, Mr. Young of Alaska, and Mr. Craig. 

From the Committee of Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, for consideration of title VIII of 
the House bill, and sections 601 and 602 of 
the Senate amendment, and modifications 
committee to conference: Mr. Udall, Mr. 
Miller of California, Mr. Sharp, Mr. Vento, 
Mr. DeFazio, Mr. Young of Alaska, Mr. Mar- 
lenee, and Mr. Craig. 

From the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce, for consideration of sections 8103, 
8201, and 8202 of the House bill, and section 
601 of the Senate amendment, and modifi- 
cations committed to conference: Mr. Din- 
gell, Mr. Hall of Texas, and Mr. Lent. 

From the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, for consideration of title VIII 
of the House bill, and sections 601 and 602 
of the Senate amendment, and modifica- 
Lions committed to conference: Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. Tauzin, Mr. Carper, 
Mr. Davis, and Mr. Fields. 

From the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, for consideration of title 
VIII of the House bill, and sections 601 and 
602 of the Senate amendment, and modifi- 
cations committed to conference: Mr. An- 
derson, Mr. Mineta, Mr. Nowak, Mr. Ham- 
merschmidt, and Mr. Stangeland. 

The message also announced that 
the House has passed the following 
bills, in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H.R. 2061. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act through 
fiscal year 1993; and 

H.R. 2190. An act to establish national 
voter registration procedures for elections 
for Federal office, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

At 5:45 p.m. a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled bill: 
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H.R. 3952. to authorize certain United 
States assistance and trade benefits for 
Panama, and for other purposes. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. BYRD]. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 2061. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act through 
fiscal year 1993, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 2190. An act to establish national 
voter registration procedures for elections 
for Federal office, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate report- 
ed that on today, February 8, 1990, he 
had presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled 
joint resolutions: 

S.J. Res. 103. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing February 18, 1990, 
and ending February 24, 1990, as "National 
Visiting Nurse Associations Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 217. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing February 4, 1990, 
and ending February 10, 1990, and the 
period commencing February 3, 1991, and 
ending February 9, 1991, as "National Burn 
Awareness Week.“ 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. HOLLINGS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 

Susan M. Coughlin, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board for the term expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1993; 

James L. Kolstad, of Colorado, to be chair- 
man of the National Transportation Safety 
Board for a term of two years; 

Barry Lambert Harris, of Maine, to be 
Deputy Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration; 

Edward J. Philbin, of California, to be a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a term expiring December 31, 
1993; 

John W. Lyons, of Maryland, to be Direc- 
tor of the National Institute of Standards 
and Technology; 

William D. Hathaway. of Maine, to be a 
Federal Maritime Commissioner for the 
term expiring June 30, 1993; and 

Ervin S. Duggan, of South Carolina, to be 
a member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for a term of five years from 
July 1, 1989. 
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(The above nominations were report- 
ed with the recommendation that they 
be confirmed, subject to the nominees’ 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear before any duly constituted 
committee of the Senate.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, for 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation, I also report fa- 
vorably three nomination lists in the 
Coast Guard which were printed in 
full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS of 
January 25 and February 5, 1990, and 
ask unanimous consent, to save the ex- 
pense of reprinting on the Executive 
Calendar, that these nominations lie 
at the Secretary's desk for the infor- 
mation of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. ADAMS (for himself, Mr. 
MITCHELL, and Mr. Packwoop): 

S. 2105. A bill to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriations Act, 1990; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2106. A bill to provide that a justice or 
judge convicted of a felony shall be suspend- 
ed from office without pay; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

S. 2107. A bill to temporarily suspend the 
duty on copper acetate monohydrate; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 
Cranston, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. BENTSEN, 
Mr. WiLsoN, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
Conran, Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr. Pryor, Mr. Kerrey, Mr. BOREN, 
Mr. SHELBY, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. KOHL, 
Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. Baucus, Mr. 
KENNEDY, and Mr. Kerry): 

S. 2108. A bill to promote the production 
of organically produced foods through the 
establishment of a national standard pro- 
duction for organically produced products 
and providing for the labeling of organically 
produced products, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

S. 2109. A bill to suspend temporarily the 
duty on parts of generators for use on air- 
craft; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 2110. A bill to provide for the duty-free 
liquidation of certain entries; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA (for himself, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. SrMoN, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. Apams, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. BRAD- 
LEY, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. CONRAD, 
Mr. D'AMaTO, Mr. DeConcini, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Gorton, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
HorLiNGS, Mr. Levin, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. 
Murkowski, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
WILson, and Mr. DASCHLE): 

S. 2111. A bill designating the month of 
May as “Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Month;" to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. METZENBAUM (for himself, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Apams, and Ms. 
MIKULSKI): 

S. 2112. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to prevent discrimina- 
tion based on participation in labor dis- 
putes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 2113. A bill to promote and assist in the 
development of the private sector, including 
small and medium-sized businesses, in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe through an export 
enhancement regime that will encourage 
direct private investment in such countries; 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. GLENN, Mr. ROCKEFEL- 
LER, Mr. Apams, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Gore, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
KERREY, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. SIMON, 
and Mr. STEVENS): 

S. 2114. A bill to promote excellence in 
American mathematics, science, and engi- 
neering education; enhance the scientific 
and technical literacy of the American 
public; stimulate the professional develop- 
ment of scientists and engineers; provide for 
education, training, and retraining of the 
Nation's technologists; increase the partici- 
pation of women and minorities in careers 
in mathematics, science, and engineering; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

S. 2115. A bill to temporarily suspend the 
duty on certain infant nursery monitors and 
intercoms; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2116. A bill to temporarily suspend the 
duty on certain glass fibers; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself and 
Mr. McCAIN): 

S. 2117. A bill to designate certain lands as 
wilderness in the State of Arizona; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 2118. A bill to amend the Disaster As- 
sistance Act of 1989 to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to consider damaged crops 
and spring replacement crops as separate 
crops; to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. KASTEN (for himself and Mr. 
LEAHY): 

S. 2119. A bill to amend the Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing, and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations Act, 1990, to increase 
the total amount of commitments which 
may be made to finance projects for housing 
and infrastructure in Israel for Soviet refu- 
gees, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 2120. A bill to amend the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 to provide for a 
voluntary system of spending limits and 
partial publíc financing of Senate general 
election campaigns, to limit contributions 
by multicandidate political committees, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. COATS: 

S. 2121. A bill to promote excellence in 
American education by removing restric- 
tions in Federal programs that limit the op- 
portunities for open enrollment, by provid- 
ing assistance to State educational agencies 
and local educational agencies that desire to 
adopt or expand open enrollment programs, 
by supporting research on open enrollment, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

S. 2122. A bill to establish a Bootstrap 
School Program; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

S. 2123. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
provide a program of parental choice and 
open enrollment in public schools; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
DANFORTH, and Mr. Gore): 

S. 2124. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the National Space Council, and for 
other purposes; placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. BIDEN, 
Mr. Bumpers, Mr. SANFORD, and Mr. 
SASSER): 

S. 2125. A bill to condition the availability 
of United States assistance for El Salvador; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: 

S. 2126. A bill to continue the temporary 
suspension of the duty on terfenadone; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2127. A bill to continue the temporary 
suspension of the duty on nicotine resin 
complex; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KERRY: 

S. 2128. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs to establish and maintain a 
comprehensive services program for home- 
less veterans; to the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PRYOR (for himself, Mr. 
HEINZ. Mr. Boren, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. GARN, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. LOTT, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
and Mr. RIEGLE): 

S.J. Res, 255. Joint resolution designating 
the 1990 Filing Season, to be celebrated as 
the 20th Anniversary of the IRS-Spon- 
sored Volunteer Programs Season"; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. Gorton, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. CocHRAN, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. 
Dixon, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. PRESSLER, 
Mr. Pryor, Mr. MoyvNIHAN, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. Cox RAD, Mr. DOLE, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
Mr. Cranston, Mr. HEFLIN, and Mr. 
Dopp): 

S.J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of October 7, 1990 through Octo- 
ber 13, 1990, as "Mental Illness Awareness 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. Res. 243. Resolution providing for the 
allocation of any peace dividend; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BRYAN (for himself, Mr. HoL- 
Lincs, Mr. DECOoNcINI, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. REID, Mr. LIE- 
BERMAN, Mr. GRAHAM, and Mr. 
PRYOR: 

S. Res. 244. Resolution commending Presi- 
dent Bush for promoting and participating 
in the drug summit in Colombia on Febru- 
ary 15, 1990, and urging the President to 
take steps at the drug summit to promote 
the enactment and enforcement of chemical 
diversion laws; considered and agreed to. 
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By Mr. HATCH: 

S. Con. Res. 92. Concurrent resolution to 
commemorate the Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce of 1833 between the United 
States and Thailand; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. ADAMS (for himself, Mr. 
MITCHELL, and Mr. PACKWOOD): 

S. 2105. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Appropriations Act; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation that will 
correct a grave injustice done to U.S. 
citizens living in the U.S. Capital. I am 
joined in this effort by the distin- 
guished majority leader, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. PACKWOOD]. 

Mr. President, during our delibera- 
tions on the appropriations bill for the 
District of Columbia, the Congress 
agreed last year on language that had 
been the law on abortion throughout 
most of the decade of the 1980's, the 
law as to what would apply in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

This language restricted the use of 
Federal funds for abortion, as was 
done in every other State and local ju- 
risdiction in this country except for 
cases where the life of the mother is in 
danger or in cases of rape and incest. 

However, President Bush wanted to 
impose his will on the people of the 
District of Columbia by threatening to 
veto the legislation unless the sole re- 
striction was to instances where the 
life of the mother is in danger, and the 
District taxpayers' tax funds were also 
restricted. 

I want to emphasize that the Dis- 
trict taxpayers could not spend their 
own locally raised funds for the pur- 
pose they wished. 

The President then rejected a com- 
promise which would have given him 
the language he wanted, only the life 
of the mother restriction," but would 
have preserved the rights of the Dis- 
trict's citizens to have their elected of- 
ficials decide how to use local tax reve- 
nue—I want to stress that, local tax 
revenues—for abortion. 

This right of elected officials to de- 
termine how their money shall be 
spent is basic to all Americans. Gov- 
ernment acts with the consent of the 
governed. In this instance, President 
Bush ignored the will of the citizens of 
the District of Columbia, who have no 
vote in Congress. He chose to use the 
full force of the Presidential power 
through use of the veto to bear on the 
powerless. 

This act demonstrates the insensitiv- 
ity of the President on this issue and 
his willingness to use any means possi- 
ble to have his way on this issue, re- 
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gardless of what is right, the views of 
the Congress or the American people. 

I am prepared to offer a similar pro- 
vision to various legislation in order to 
give the President the opportunity to 
correct the wrong to some of our 
fellow citizens who happen to live in 
the Nation's Capital. 

I am confident that when the time 
comes my colleagues will join with me, 
as they have in the past, to give the 
citizens of the District the same rights 
that other Americans enjoy, the right 
to spend their locally raised funds for 
the purposes they wish through the 
actions of their elected legislature on 
the right to choose with regard to 
abortion. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2106. A bill to provide that a jus- 
tice or judge convicted of a felony 
shall be suspended from office without 
pay; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

SUSPENSION OF JUDGES AND JUSTICES UPON A 

FELONY CONVICTION 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce legislation 
which provides that a justice or judge 
convicted of a felony shall be suspend- 
ed from office without pay pending 
the disposition of impeachment pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. President, I believe that the citi- 
zens of our country will agree that 
those who have been convicted of felo- 
nies should not occupy positions of 
trust and responsibility in our judicial 
branch of government. Under current 
constitutional law, however, it is possi- 
ble for Federal judges who are ap- 
pointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to 
continue to serve and receive a salary 
after such a conviction. In order to 
remove these Federal judges, if they 
are unwilling to resign, it is necessary 
that they be impeached, a process 
which, due to the heavy workload of 
the House and Senate, may not take 
place for many, many months, even 
years, after the date of conviction. 

The Congress now has the power to 
proceed against and impeach officers 
of the government, including judges, 
who have committed treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors. However, when the courts of this 
Nation find a Federal judge guilty of a 
serious crime, he should not be al- 
lowed to remain on the bench hearing 
cases and receiving a salary pending 
impeachment proceedings by Con- 
gress. In recent cases in which Federal 
judges have been convicted of felonies, 
they continued to receive their salaries 
while serving time in prison. I find this 
totally unacceptable. 

Mr. President, one way to address 
this intolerable situation would be by 
amending the Constitution. Therefore, 
on January 25, 1989, I introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 11, a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution pro- 
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viding for forfeiture of office by gov- 
ernment officials and judges convicted 
of felonies. The Judiciary Committee 
has been reluctant to act on this con- 
stitutional amendment. Rather than 
suffer further delays, I have prepared 
a statutory remedy which may accom- 
plish the same purpose. 

In summary, the legislation which I 
am introducing today will amend the 
U.S, Code so that a justice or judge 
convicted of a felony shall be suspend- 
ed from office without pay pending 
the disposition of impeachment pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. President, surely the framers of 
the Constitution did not intend for 
convicted felons to serve on the bench 
or to continue to receive compensation 
once found guilty of violating the 
trust we have bestowed upon them. I 
urge my colleagues to carefully consid- 
er this legislation and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2106 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting (a)“ before Whenever the"; 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

"(b) Justices of the Supreme Court shall 
hold office during good behavior. 

"(c) For purposes of the tenure or ap- 
pointment of a justice, ‘good behavior’ shall 
not include any offense committed by a jus- 
tice if the conviction of such offense is pun- 
ishable by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year. Any justice so con- 
victed shall be suspended from office with- 
out pay pending the disposition of impeach- 
ment proceedings. 

Sec. 2. Sections 44(b), and 134(a) of title 
28, United States Code, are each amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“For purposes of the tenure or appointment 
of a judge, 'good behavior' shall not include 
any offense committed by a judge if the 
conviction of such offense is punishable by 
death or imprisonment for a term exceeding 
one year. Any judge so convicted shall be 
suspended from office without pay pending 
the disposition of impeachment proceed- 
ings. 


By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 


CRANSTON, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. WiLSON, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. CoNnRabp, Mr. 
Packwoop, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
Pryor, Mr. KERREY, Mr. 


Boren, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. Bump- 
ERS, Mr. KoHL, Mr. LIEBERMAN, 
Mr. Baucus, Mr. KENNEDY, and 
Mr. KERRY): 

S. 2108. A bill to promote the pro- 
duction of organically produced foods 
through the establishments of a na- 
tional standard production for organi- 
cally produced products, and providing 
for the labeling of organically pro- 
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duced products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 


ORGANIC FOODS PRODUCTION ACT 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, today, I 
am introducing the Organic Foods 
Production Act of 1990. 

A majority of Agriculture Commit- 
tee members, as well as a host of other 
Senators join me in sponsoring this 
legislation. They include: Senators 
Baucus, BENSTEN, BOREN, BUMPERS, 
CONRAD, CRANSTON, DASCHLE, HARKIN, 
HEFLIN, KENNEDY, KERREY Of Nebras- 
ka, Kerry of Massachusetts, KOHL, 
LIEBERMAN, PACKWOOD, PRYOR, SHELBY, 
and WILSON. 

Congressman PETER DeFazio will 
soon be introducing companion legisla- 
tion in the House. 

Consumers are worried about poten- 
tial hazards of the foods they eat. In- 
stead of finding safer alternatives on 
supermarket shelves, they are finding 
a myriad of confusing and unsubstan- 
tiated claims such as “organically 
grown” and “natural.” 

The Organic Foods Production Act 
of 1990 will help eliminate confusion, 
provide safer food alternatives, and 
give farmers incentives to use fewer 
chemicals. It has three goals: 


1. CONSUMERS’ RIGHT TO KNOW 

A March 1989 Harris Poll showed 
that 84 percent of Americans want or- 
ganic fruits and vegetables and nearly 
half are willing to pay more for it. 
Consumers who want organic food 
should get what they pay for. 

Currently, 22 States have different 
regulations for organic foods, which 
confuses the issue for many consum- 
ers. This bill sets one tough national 
standard. Only foods meeting this 
standard will be stamped with the or- 
ganically produced” label. 

Right now, unless there are legal re- 
strictions on use of the word “organ- 
ic," anyone can label anything as or- 
ganic or natural regardless of how it 
was produced. Temptation for misla- 
beling is great because organic foods 
often sell at premium prices and some 
are even deliberately mislabeled. 

Consumers are unable to distinguish 
phony claims from the real thing, 
born from innovative, nonchemical 
farming. This bill will ban misleading 
and fraudulent labeling, and self-pro- 
claimed "natural" and "organic" prod- 
ucts. Tough penalties will be imposed 
on cheaters. 

Grocery stores are also confused and 
tend to avoid organic food. Conflicting 
standards, misleading labels, and prob- 
lems with verification, discourage 
large grocery chains from buying or- 
ganic products. 

What will the “organically pro- 
duced" label mean? It will mean food 
grown by farmers without using sub- 
stances known to be harmful to 
health—such as synthetic pesticides, 
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hormones, or antibiotics—or to cause 
environmental pollution. 

Farmers would refrain from using 
synthetic chemicals for at least a 3- 
year period before their products can 
be labeled “organic”. The bill would 
also mandate periodic residue testing 
and periodic unannounced site inspec- 
tions; and would allow States and/or 
independent agencies to run the certi- 
fication program. States can also enact 
stronger standards. 

2. A BETTER ENVIRONMENT 

Excessive chemical use is fouling our 
food, soil, and water. EPA has found 
at least 77 pesticides in ground water 
of 39 States. Farmers are worried that 
prolonged exposure to pesticides 
places them and their families at risk. 

A recent Iowa State University poll 
showed that 78 percent of Iowa farm- 
ers believe that modern farming relies 
too heavily on insecticides and herbi- 
cides. 

Organic farming can be part of the 
solution by promoting ecological farm- 
ing and improving food safety. 

3. CHANGING THE WAY WE FARM 

Current farm programs encourage 
chemical-intensive agriculture by dis- 
couraging crop rotations and limiting 
diversity. Current agricultural re- 
search favors high - input farming. This 
bill will help American farmers shed 
their dependency on synthetic pesti- 
cides and fertilizers. 

Public concern about sodium and 
cholesterol have already fostered low- 
sodium and low-cholesterol products. 
As the public begins to trust and ask 
for food with the “organically pro- 
duced" label, agriculture will respond, 
prompting a market-driven expansion 
of nonchemical farming. 

Supermarkets, able to trust the or- 
ganically produced" label, will be more 
willing to carry organic food, generat- 
ing increased consumer demand, thus 
contributing to more profitable farm- 
ing. 

A national organic promotion board 
will be established to foster and 
strengthen the organics industry. 
Board sponsored research and educa- 
tion will help foster sustainable agri- 
culture. 

This act requires the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to establish an ac- 
creditation program for laboratories 
that test for pesticide residues in food. 
By meeting strict national standards, 
the reliability and accuracy of the 
tests preformed by such accredited fa- 
cilities will be ensured. 

This act also establishes a pilot pro- 
gram to explore the implications of a 
low input label for farmers who use 
low input sustainable agriculture 
methods of production. 

In my home State of Vermont, the 
number of organic farmers has almost 
doubled in the last year. Vermont 
companies now produce organic dairy 
products, fresh produce, baby foods, 
and pasta. 
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The Vermont Chapter of NOFA— 
Natural Organic Farmers  Associa- 
tion—is working with the State De- 
partment of Agriculture to run Ver- 
mont's strong and growing organic cer- 
tification program, 

This bill represents the efforts of 
many environmental, public citizen, 
and farm groups throughout the coun- 
try. I would particularly like to thank 
the Organic Foods Act Working Group 
[OFAWG]; the Organic Farming Asso- 
ciations’ Council [OFAC]; the Organic 
Foods Alliance [OFA]; and the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion, which has led the way to develop 
a national organic certification pro- 
gram. All of these groups have spent 
enormous amounts of energy helping 
to develop this legislation. 

Finally, I would like to thank a few 
fellow Vermonters who have also been 
a great help. They are Enid Wanna- 
cott and Grace Gershuny of NOFA, 
and Will Stevens, whose successful or- 
ganic farm in Bridgeport, is a fine ex- 
ample of the way farms could be run 
across the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2108 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Organic 
Foods Production Act of 1990". 

SEC. 2. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

The table of contents is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title. 

Sec. 2. Table of contents. 

Sec. 3. Findings and purposes. 

TITLE I—NATIONAL STANDARDS GOV- 
ERNING THE ORGANIC PRODUC- 
TION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Sec. 101. Definitions. 

. 102. National organic production pro- 

gram. 

. 103. Establishment of label. 

. 104. General requirements. 

. 105. State organic certification pro- 

gram. 

. 106. Accreditation program. 

. 107. Requirements of certifying agents. 

. 108. Inspectors. 

. 109. Peer review of certifying agents. 

. 110. National standards for organic pro- 

duction. 

. 111. National list. 

. 112. Prohibited crop production prac- 

tices and materials. 

. 113. Contents of organic farm plan. 

. 114. Animal production practices and 

materials. 

. 115. Post-harvest handling. 

. 116. Processing and marketing. 

. 117. Labeling of ingredients. 

. 118. Additional guidelines. 

. 119. Other production and handling 

practices. 

. 120. Violations of Act. 

. 121. Citizen suits. 

. 122. Administration. 

. 123. Authorization of appropriations, 
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TITLE II—NATIONAL BOARDS 


201. Definitions. 
202. National organic promotion pro- 
gram. 

. 203. Issuance of orders. 

. 204. Required terms of orders. 

. 205. Initial national organic delegate 
body. 

Duties of the delegate body. 

Initial national organic board. 

. 208. Initial organic standards board. 

. 209. Referendum. 

. 210. Establishment of national organic 
assembly. 

Duties of national organic assem- 
bly. 

National organic board. 

Assessments. 

Organic standards board. 

Proposed national list. 

Permissive terms of orders. 

. 217. Petition and review. 

. 218. Enforcement. 

. 219. Investigations and power to sub- 

poena. 

. 220. Refund of assessments. 

. 221. Suspension and termination. 

. 222. Regulations. 

. 223. Authorization of appropriations. 


TITLE III—LOW INPUT LABEL 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


301. Definitions. 

302. National label demonstration pro- 
gram. 

303. Administration. 

304, Establishment of labels. 

Sec. 305. Reports. 

Sec. 306. Authorization of appropriations. 


TITLE IV—NATIONAL LABORATORY 
ACCREDITATION 


Sec. 401. Purposes. 

. 402. Definitions. 

. 403. National laboratory accreditation 
program. 

. 404. Accreditation. 

. 405. Samples. 

. 406. Application. 

. 407. Reporting. 

. 408. Fees. 

. 409. Public disclosure. 

Sec. 410. Regulations. 

Sec. 411. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 412. Effective date. 

SEC. 3. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FiNDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) consumers are demanding fresh and 
processed foods produced using organic 
methods; 

(2) organic farming methods promote 
more sustainable agricultural practices than 
traditional farming methods using high 
levels of chemicals; 

(3) existing rules that govern the labeling 
of fresh and processed food do not provide 
national standards for food production; 

(4) while some regional variation is neces- 
sary and desirable, current State and pri- 
vate organizations have such differing or- 
ganic definitions, standards, and certifica- 
tion procedures that interstate commerce is 
hampered; and 

(5) there is a need for a national program 
designed to standardize and promote the 
production of food through organic and sus- 
tainable farming methods. 

(b) Purposes.—It is the purpose of this 
Act— 

(1) to establish national standards govern- 
ing the labelíng of certain agricultural prod- 
ucts as organically produced products; 


Sec. 
Sec. 


. 206. 
. 207. 


. 211. 


. 212. 
. 213. 
. 214. 
. 215. 
. 216. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
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(2) to provide consumers with reliable in- 
formation concerning which products are 
organically produced; 

(3) to assure consumers that products la- 
beled as organically produced are not pro- 
duced with, or handled with, compounds 
that cause adverse human health or envi- 
ronmental effects; 

(4) to encourage environmental steward- 
ship through the increased adoption of or- 
ganic and sustainable farming methods; 

(5) to assist emerging and important food 
industry sectors that produce, process, and 
market organically produced products; 

(6) to provide market incentives to encour- 
age the use of organic and sustainable farm- 
ing practices; 

(7) to preserve the integrity of organic 
food programs that have been implemented 
by States and encourage other States to 
adopt organic food programs; 

(8) to facilitate interstate commerce in 
fresh and processed food that is organically 
produced; and 

(9) to establish accreditation procedures 
for laboratories that provide certain chemi- 
cal residue testing services. 


TITLE 1—NATIONAL STANDARDS GOVERN- 
ING THE ORGANIC PRODUCTION OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS 


SEC, 101. DEFINITIONS, 

As used in this title: 

(1) AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.—The term 
"agricultural products" means any agricul- 
tural commodity or product, whether raw or 
processed, including any commodity or 
product derived from livestock, or fowl that 
is marketed in the United States for human 
and livestock consumption. 

(2) CERTIFYING AGENT.— The term "'certify- 
ing agent" means the chief executive officer 
of a State or, in a State that provides for 
the Statewide election of a Commissioner of 
Agriculture, the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, or an individual (including private en- 
tities) who is accredited by the Secretary as 
a certifying agent for the purpose of certify- 
ing a farm or handling operation as an or- 
ganically certified farm or handling oper- 
ation in accordance with this title. 

(3) CERTIFIED ORGANIC FARM.—The term 
"certified organic farm" means a farm, or 
portion of a farm, that is certified by the 
certifying agent under this title as utilizing 
a system of organic farming as described by 
this title. 

(4) CERTIFIED ORGANIC HANDLING OPER- 
ATION.—The term "certified organic han- 
dling operation" means any operation, or 
portion of any handling operation, that is 
certified by the certifying agent under this 
title as utilizing a system of organic han- 
dling as described under this title. 

(5) Crop yEeaR.—The term "crop year" 
means the normal growing season for a crop 
as determined by the Secretary. 

(6) GOVERNING STATE OFFICIAL.—The term 
"governing State official" means the chief 
executive official of a State or, in a State 
that provides for the Statewide election of a 
Commissioner of Agriculture, the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, who administers the 
organic certification program established 
under section 102(a) and approved by the 
Secretary. 

(7) GROWING MEDIUM.—The term "growing 
medium” means a substance that provides 
nutrients for plants or fungi but that is sep- 
arate from the land surface. 

(8) HANDLE.— The term “handle” means to 
sell, process, or package organically pro- 
duced agricultural products. 
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(9) HANDLER.— The term "handler" means 
any individual engaged in the business of 
handling agricultural products. 

(10 HANDLING  OPERATION,—The term 
"handling operation" means any operation 
or portion of an operation that— 

(A) receives or otherwise acquires agricul- 
tural products from the producer of such 
products; and 

(B) processes, packages, or stores such 
products. 

(11) InpivipuaL.—The term "individual" 
means a person, group of people, corpora- 
tion, association, organization, cooperative, 
or other entity. 

(12) MICRONUTRIENTS.— The term ''micron- 
utrients" means trace or minor elements in 
the soil that are essential for normal plant 
growth. 

(13) NATIONAL LIST.—The term "National 
List" means a list of approved and prohibit- 
ed substances as provided for in section 111. 

(14) ORGANIC FARM PLAN.—The term or- 
ganic farm plan" means a plan of manage- 
ment of an organic farm that has been 
agreed to by the producer and the certifying 
agent and that includes written plans con- 
cerning all aspects of agricultural produc- 
tion described in this title including crop ro- 
tation and other practices as required under 
section 107. 

(15) ORGANICALLY PRODUCED.—The term 
"organically produced" means an agricul- 
ture product that is produced using organic 
farming methods as described in this title, 
on an organically certified farm and han- 
dled by organically certified handling oper- 
ations. 

(16) ORGANICALLY PRODUCED LABEL.— The 
term “organically produced label" means a 
label that is established under section 103. 

(17) Pesticipe.—The term “pesticide” 
means any substance which alone, in chemi- 
cal combination, or in any formulation with 
one or more substances, is defined as a pesti- 
cide in the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act (7 U.S.C. 136 et seq.). 

(18) PROCESSING. -The term "processing" 
means cooking, baking, heating, drying, 
mixing, grinding, churning, separating, ex- 
tracting, cutting, fermenting, eviscerating, 
preserving, dehydrating, freezing, or other- 
wise manufacturing, and includes the pack- 
aging, canning, jarring, or otherwise enclos- 
ing food in a container. 

(19) Propucer.—The term producer“ 
means an individual who engages in the 
business of growing or producing food for 
consumption by humans or livestock. 

(20) SEcRETARY.— The term “Secretary” 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(21) STATE ORGANIC CERTIFICATION PRO- 
GRAM.—The term "State organic certifica- 
tion program" means a program that meets 
the requirements of section 104, is approved 
by the Secretary, and that is designed to 
ensure that a product that is labeled as or- 
ganically produced" under this title is pro- 
duced and handled using organic methods. 

(22) SynTHETIC.—The term "synthetic" 
means a substance that is formulated or 
manufactured by a process which chemical- 
ly changes à substance extracted from natu- 
rally occurring plant, animal, or mineral 
sources, excepting microbiological processes. 
SEC. 102. NATIONAL. ORGANIC. PRODUCTION. PRO- 

GRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish an organic certification program for 
producers and handlers of agricultural prod- 
ucts that have been produced using organic 
methods as provided for in this title. 

(b) State Procram.—In establishing the 
program under subsection (a), the Secretary 
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shall permit each State to implement a 
State organic certification program for pro- 
ducers and handlers of agricultural products 
that have been produced using organic 
methods as provided for in this title. 

(c) CONSULTATION.—In developing the pro- 
gram under subsection (a), and the National 
List under section 111, the Secretary shall 
consult with any Organic Standards Board 
or Initial Organic Standards Board estab- 
lished under title II. 

(d) LABELING.—Each certifying agent may 
label agricultural products that have been 
produced on organically certified farms and 
handled through certified handling oper- 
ations as “organically produced”. 

(e) CERTIFICATION.—Each certifying agent 
may certify a farm or handling operation 
that meets the requirements of this title 
and the requirements of the org:.nic certifi- 
cation program of the State (if applicable) 
as an organically certified farm or handling 
operation. 

SEC. 103. ESTABLISHMENT OF LABEL. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish a label to be affixed to agricultural 
products that have been produced on or- 
ganically certified farms and have been han- 
dled by organically certified handlers. 

(b) CONTENT OF LABEL.—The label estab- 
lished under subsection (a) shall state that 
the agricultural product to which such label 
is affixed has been "organically produced" 
and shall bear the seal of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

(C) AFFIXING LABEL.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT.— The Secretary or certi- 
fying agent may affix such label only on an 
agricultural product that has been produced 
and handled in accordance with this title 
and the organic certification program of the 
State (if applicable) that is implemented in 
accordance with this title. 

(2) AFFIXATION.— The Secretary or the cer- 
tifying agent shall have the exclusive au- 
thority to affix such label to an agricultural 
product. 

(d) TAMPERING WITH LABEL.—No individual 
may replicate, affix, or otherwise tamper 
with an organically produced label in any 
manner other than a normal consumer use, 
as determined by the Secretary. 

(e) LIMITATION ON LABELING.— 

(1) RESTRICTION.—On or after September 
1, 1992, no individual may affix a label to an 
agricultural product that implies, directly or 
indirectly, that such product is organically, 
naturally, or ecologically produced, grown, 
processed, or marketed, except in accord- 
ance with this title and under an approved 
State organic certification program imple- 
mented under this title. 

(2) ExEMPTION.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to individuals who sell agricultural 
products at local farmers markets if com- 
pensation for the sale of such products does 
not exceed $1,000 annually. 

(3) EXEMPTION FOR IMPORTED PRODUCTS.— 
Paragraph (1) shall not apply to imported 
agricultural products with labels that imply 
that such product is organically or naturally 
produced if the Secretary determines that 
such products have been produced and han- 
dled under an organic program that pro- 
vides safeguards and guidelines governing 
the production and handling of such prod- 
ucts that are at least equivalent to the re- 
quirements of this Act. 

(f) SrATE LABEL.— The certifying agent, on 
the approval of the Secretary, may affix an 
additional label to an agricultural product 
that indicates the State origin and certify- 
ing body of such product. 
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SEC. 101. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—A program established 
under this title shall— 

(1) require that each agricultural product 
that bears an organically produced label 
must— 

(A) be produced only on organically certi- 
fied farms and handled only through or- 
ganically certified handling operations in 
accordance with this title; and 

(B) be produced and handled in accord- 
ance with such program; 

(2) require that producers desiring to par- 
ticipate under such program establish an or- 
ganic farm plan under section 113; 

(3) establish procedures that permit pro- 
ducers and handlers to appeal an adverse 
PE am aol determination under this 
title; 

(4) require that each organic farming op- 
eration or each organic handling operation 
covered under such program certify to the 
Secretary, the governing State official (if 
applicable), and the certifying agent on an 
annual basis, that such producer or handler 
has not produced or handled any agricultur- 
al product bearing an organically produced 
label except in accordance with this title 
and any applicable State program; 

(5) require annual on-site inspections of 
each farm and handling operation that has 
been certified under this title; 

(6) require periodic residue testing of agri- 
cultural products that have been produced 
on organically certified farms and handled 
through organically certified handling oper- 
ations to determine whether such products 
contain any pesticide or other nonorganic 
residue or natural toxicants; 

(7) establish appropriate and adequate en- 
forcement procedures, as determined by the 
Secretary to be necessary and consistent 
with section 120; 

(8) establish regulations to protect against 
conflict-of-interest as specified under sec- 
tion 107Ci); 

(9) require public access to certification 
documents and laboratory analyses that 
support certifications under this title; and 

(10) require such other terms and condi- 
tions as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary to be necessary. 

(b) DISCRETIONARY REQUIREMENTS.—An or- 
ganic certification program established 
under this title may— 

(1) provide for the collection of reasonable 
fees from producers and handlers who par- 
ticipate in such program; and 

(2) provide for the certification of an 
entire farm or handling operation or specif- 
ic fields of a farm or parts of a handling op- 
eration if— 

(A) in the case of a farm, the fields to be 
certified have distinct, defined boundaries 
and buffer zones separating the land being 
operated through the use of organic meth- 
ods from land that is not being operated 
through the use of such methods; 

(B) in the case of a handling operation, 
the part of a handling operation to be certi- 
fied under this title is adequately separated, 
as determined by the certifying agent, from 
other parts of the handling operation that 
are not organically managed; 

(C) the operators of such farm or han- 
dling operation maintain separate records of 
all operations and make such records avail- 
able at all times for inspection by the Secre- 
tary, the certifying agent, and the govern- 
ing State official; and 

(D) appropriate physical facilities, ma- 
chinery, and management practices are es- 
tablished to prevent the possibility of a 
mixing of organic and nonorganic products 
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or a penetration of prohibited chemicals or 
other substances on the certified land or 
area, 

(c) State Procram,—A State organic certi- 
fication program approved under this title 
may contain additional guidelines governing 
the production or handling of products la- 
beled as organically produced in such State 
as required in section 105. 

SEC. 105. STATE ORGANIC CERTIFICATION PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—A State may establish a 
State organic certification program that 
meets the requirements of this title. 

(b) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) AvuTHORITY.—4A State organic certifica- 
tion program established under subsection 
(a) may contain more restrictive require- 
ments governing the organic certification of 
farms and handling operations and the pro- 
duction and handling of agricultural prod- 
ucts that are to be labeled as organically 
produced under this title than are contained 
in the program established by the Secre- 
tary. 

(2) CoNTENT.— Additional requirements es- 
tablished under paragraph (1) shall— 

(A) further the purposes of this title; 

B) not be inconsistent with this title; 

(C) not be discriminatory towards agricul- 
tural commodities produced in other States 
that are certified under this title; and 

(D) be approved by the Secretary. 

(c) SUBMISSION TO THE SECRETARY.— 

(1) INITIAL PLAN.— The governing State of- 
ficial shall prepare and submit, to the Secre- 
tary, a plan for the establishment of a State 
organic certification program, and the Sec- 
retary shall approve or disapproves of such 
plan. 

(2) SUBSEQUENT REVIEW.—The Secretary 
shall review programs established under 
plans approved under paragraph (1) not less 
than once during each 5-year period follow- 
ing the date of the approval of such pro- 
gram under paragraph (1). 

(3) CHANGES IN PROGRAM.—The governing 
State official, prior to implementing any 
substantive change to programs approved 
under paragraph (1), shall submit such 
change to the Secretary for approval. 

(4) TIME FOR DETERMINATION.—The Secre- 
tary shall make a determination concerning 
any plan, proposed change to a plan, or a 
review of a plan not later than 6 months 
after receipt of such plan, such proposed 
change, or the initiation of such review. 

SEC. 106. ACCREDITATION PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GEeNERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish and implement a program to provide 
a governing State official or a private indi- 
vidual that meets the requirements of this 
section, with an accreditation as a certifying 
agent for the purpose of certifying a farm 
or handling operation as an organically cer- 
tified farm or handling operation. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—To be accredited as a 
certifying agent under this section, a gov- 
erning State official or private individual 
shall— 

(1) prepare and submit, to the Secretary, 
an application for such accreditation; 

(2) have sufficient expertise in organic 
farming and handling techniques; and 

(3) comply with the requirements of this 
title. 

(c) DURATION OF DESIGNATION.—An accred- 
itation made under this section shall be for 
a period of not to exceed 4 years, or a short- 
er period, as determined appropriate by the 
Secretary. 

SEC. 107. REQUIREMENTS OF CERTIFYING AGENTS. 

(a) ABILITY TO IMPLEMENT REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—To be accredited as a certifying 
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agent under section 106, a governing State 
official or an individual must be able to 
fully implement the organic labeling pro- 
gram established under this title. 

(b) USE OF ORGANICALLY PRODUCED LABEL.— 
A certifying agent shall use the organically 
produced label only in accordance with this 
title and the State organic certification pro- 
gram (if applicable). 

(c) Inspectors.—A certifying agent shall 
employ a sufficient number of inspectors as 
necessary to implement the program estab- 
lished under this title, as determined appro- 
priate by the Secretary. 

(d) RECORDKEEPING.— 

(1) MAINTENANCE OF RECORDS.—A certifying 
agent shall maintain all records concerning 
the activities of such agent under this title 
for a period of not less than 10 years. 

(2) AccESS FOR SECRETARY.—A certifying 
agent shall permit representatives of the 
Secretary and the governing State official 
to have access to any and all records con- 
cerning the activities of such agent under 
this title. 

(3) TRANSFERENCE OF RECORDS.—If a private 
individual that has been accredited as a cer- 
tified agent under section 106 is dissolved or 
loses its accreditation, all records concern- 
ing activities of such individual under this 
title shall become the property of the Secre- 
tary and shall be transferred to the Secre- 
tary. 

(e) AGREEMENT.—A certifying agent shall 
enter into an agreement with the Secretary 
under which, such agent shall— 

(1) agree to carry out this title; 

(2) agree to such other terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines appropri- 
ate; and 

(3) agree to arrange for and submit, annu- 
ally to the Secretary, the results of an inde- 
pendent audit of the operations and activi- 
ties of such agent under this title. 

(f) PRIVATE CERTIFYING AGENT AGREE- 
MENT.—A private individual that has been 
accredited as a certifying agent under sec- 
tion 106, in addition to the agreement re- 
quired under subsection (e), shall— 

(1) agree to hold the Secretary harmless 
for any failure on the part of the agent to 
carry out this title; and 

(2) furnish reasonable security, in an 
amount determined by the Secretary, for 
the purpose of protecting the rights of par- 
ticipants in the program established under 
this title and to hold the Secretary harmless 
for any failure on the part of such agent to 
carry out this title. 

(g) COMPLIANCE WITH STATE PROGRAM.—A 
certifying agent shall fully comply with the 
terms and conditions of the applicable State 
organic certification program implemented 
under this title. 

(h) CoNFIDENTIALITY.—Except as provided 
in section 104(aX(9), a certifying agent shall 
maintain strict confidentiality, with respect 
to the clients of such agent, and shall not 
disclose to third parties (with the exception 
of the Secretary or the applicable governing 
State official) any business related informa- 
tion concerning such client that was ob- 
tained while the agent was implementing 
this title. 

(i) CONFLICT OF INTEREST.—A certifying 
agent shall not— 

(1) carry out any inspections of any oper- 
ation in which such agent, or employee of 
such agent has, or has had, a commercial in- 
terest in, including the provision of consul- 
tancy services by such agent; 

(2) accept payment, gifts, or favors of any 
kind from the business inspected that is in 
excess of prescribed fees; or 
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(3) provide advice concerning organic 
practices or techniques for a fee, other than 
for fees established under such program. 

(j) ADMINISTRATOR.—A certifying agent 
that is a private individual shall designate 
the person who controls the day to day op- 
erations of the agent and who shail be re- 
sponsibie for all matters in connection with 
the activities of the agent under this title. 

(k) SALE or Non-Orcanic PRODUCTS.—A 
certifying agent shall not permit any indi- 
vidual certified by such agent under this 
title to deliver or sell any agricultural com- 
modities labeled as organically produced 
under this title if such commodities do not 
meet the requirements of this title. 

(1) Loss or AccREDITATION,— 

(1) NoNCOMPLIANCE.—If the Secretary or 
the governing State official (if applicable) 
determines that a certifying agent is not in 
compliance with this title, the Secretary or 
such governing State official may suspend 
the accredidation of such agent. 

(2) EFFECT ON CERTIFIED OPERATIONS.—If 
the accredidation of a certifying agent is 
suspended under paragraph (1), the Secre- 
tary or the governing State official (if appli- 
cable) shall promptly determine whether 
farming or handling operations certified by 
such agent may retain their organic certifi- 
cation. 

SEC, 108. INSPECTORS. 

(a) NUMBER.—A certifying agent shall 
employ a sufficient number of inspectors 
that have knowledge of organic farming or 
organic handling operations to carry out 
this title, as determined appropriate by the 
Secretary and the governing State official 
(if applicable). 

(b) FARMING OPERATIONS.—Inspectors em- 
ployed by the certifying agent under subsec- 
tion (1) to inspect organic farming oper- 
ations shall be qualified to perform such in- 
spections based on the education and train- 
ing of such inspectors, as determined appro- 
priate by the Secretary and the governing 
State official Gf applicable). Such inspectors 
should have a minimum of 5 years experi- 
ence in organic farming or organic produc- 
Lion, 

(c) HANDLING OPERATIONS.— Inspectors em- 
ployed by the certifying agent under subsec- 
tion (1) to inspect organic handling oper- 
ations shall be qualified to perform such in- 
spection based on the education and train- 
ing of such inspectors. as determined appro- 
priate by the Secretary and the governing 
State official (if applicable). Such inspectors 
should have a minimum of 5 years experi- 
ence in the organic production of food or in 
appropriate food industry experience. 

(d) List or INSPECTORS.—AÀ certifying 
agent shall maintain a list of all inspectors 
employed by such agent and shall furnish 
such list to the Secretary and the governing 
State official (if applicable) annually. 

SEC, 109. PEER REVIEW OF CERTIFYING AGENTS. 

(a) PEER REVIEW.—In determining wheth- 
er to approve an application for accredita- 
tion submitted under section 106, the Secre- 
tary shall consider a report concerning such 
applicant that shall be prepared by a peer 
review panel established under subsection 
(b). 

(b) PEER Review PaNEL.—To assist the 
Secretary in evaluating applications under 
section 106, the Secretary shall establish a 
panel of not less than three persons who 
have expertise in organic farming and han- 
dling methods, to evaluate the State or pri- 
vate individual that is seeking accredidation 
as a certifying agent under such section. Not 
less than two members of such panel shall 
be individuals who are not employees of the 
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Department of Agriculture or of the appli- 

cable State government. 

SEC. 110. NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR ORGANIC 
PRODUCTION. 

(a) ORGANICALLY PRODUCED Propucts.—To 
be label as an organically produced agricul- 
tural commodity under this title, such com- 
modity shall meet the minimum standards 
established under this section. 

(b) PROHIBITED PnaAcTICES.— To be labeled 
as an organically produced agricultural 
product under this title, an agricultural 
commodity shall not have been produced 
through the use of any production practices 
that are prohibited under this title during 
the greater of 3 crop years or 3 calendar 
years prior to the crop year during which 
such agricultural product is produced. 

(c) HANDLING.—To be labeled as an organi- 
cally produced agricultural product under 
this title, an agricultural commodity shall 
be handled in accordance with this title and 
the applicable State organic certification 
program. 

(d) SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS.—To be labeled 
as an organically produced agricultural 
product under this title, an agricultural 
commodity shall have been produced— 

(1) without the use of synthetic chemicals; 
and 

(2) on land that has not had synthetic 
chemicals applied during the greater of 3 
crop years or 3 calendar years prior to the 
crop year during which such product is pro- 
duced. 

(e) Sor Quatity.—To be labeled as an or- 
ganically produced agricultural product 
under this title, an agricultural commodity 
shall not have been produced on soil or in 
any growing medium that has been deter- 
mined by the certifying agent (after appro- 
priate soil testing) to contain levels of chem- 
ical residue that are likely to result in 
unsafe residue levels in any food produced 
on such soil. 

(f) Sor, Burig. To be labeled as an or- 
ganically produced agricultural product 
under this title, an agricultural commodity 
shall have been produced using practices 
that replenish and maintain soil fertility by 
providing optimal conditions for soil biologi- 
cal activity. 

(g) COMPLIANCE WITH ORGANIC FARM 
PLAN.—To be labeled as an organically pro- 
duced agricultural product under this title, 
an agricultural commodity shall be pro- 
duced in compliance with an organic farm 
plan agreed to by the producer of such 
product and the governing State official (if 
applicable). 

SEC, 111. NATIONAL LIST. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish a National List of approved and pro- 
hibited substances that shall be included in 
the standards for organic production estab- 
lished under this title in order for such 
products to be labeled as organically pro- 
duced under this title. 

(b) CONTENT OF LIST.— 

(1) ITEMIZATION OF SUBSTANCES.— The List 
established under subsection (a) shall con- 
tain an itemization of — 

(A) the specific synthetic substances that 
may be used in the production and handling 
of agricultural products labeled as organi- 
cally produced under this title, even though 
the use of such substances is prohibited 
elsewhere in this títle; or 

(B) the specific natural substances that 
may not be used in the production and han- 
dling of agricultural products labeled as or- 
ganically produced under this title, even 
though the use of such substances would be 
allowed under other provisions of this title. 
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(2) SPECIFIC uses.—An exemption granted 
under paragraph (1X A) or the prohibition 
contained in paragraph (1XB) with respect 
to a specific synthetic or natural substance 
shall be limited to a specific use of such sub- 
stance in a farming or handling operation. 

(c) GUIDELINES FOR PROHIBITIONS OR EX- 
EMPTIONS.— 

(1) EXEMPTION FOR PROHIBITED  SUB- 
STANCES.— The National List may provide for 
the use of substances in an organic farming 
or handling operation that are otherwise 
prohibited under this title only if— 

(A) the Secretary determines that the use 
of such substances— 

(i) would not be harmful to human health 
or the environment; 

(ii) is necessary to the production or han- 
dling of the crop because of the unavailabil- 
ity of wholly natural substitute products; 
and 

(ii) is consistent with organic farming 
procedures; and 

(B) the specific exemption is developed 
using the procedures described in subsection 
(d). 

(2) PROHIBITION OF USE OF SPECIFIC NATU- 
RAL SUBSTANCES.—The National List may 
provide for the prohibition of the use of 
specific natural substances in an organic 
farming or handling operation that are oth- 
erwise permitted under this title only if— 

(A) the Secretary determines that the use 
of such substances— 

(i) would be harmful to human health or 
the environment; and 

(ii) is inconsistent with organic farming 
procedures and the purposes of this title; 
and 

(B) the specific prohibition is developed 
using the procedures described in subsection 
(d). 

(d) PROCEDURE FOR ESTABLISHING NATIONAL 
List.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The National List estab- 
lished by the Secretary shall be based on a 
proposed national list or proposed amend- 
ments to the National List that is developed 
by the Organic Standards Board (or the Ini- 
tial Organic Standards Board, as applica- 
ble). 

(2) No apprrions.—The Secretary shall 
not include exemptions for the use of specif- 
ic synthetic substances in the National List 
other than those exemptions contained in 
the proposed national list or proposed 
amendments to the National List. 

(3) NOTICE AND COMMENT.—Prior to estab- 
lishing the National List or making amend- 
ments to such, the Secretary shall provide 
for the publishing of the proposed national 
list or any proposed amendments to the Na- 
tional List in the Federal Register and seek 
public comment on such proposals. The Sec- 
retary shall include in such publication any 
changes to such proposed list or amend- 
ments recommended by the Secretary. 

(4) PUBLICATION OF NATIONAL Last.—After 
evaluating all comments received concern- 
ing the proposed national list or proposed 
amendments to the National List, the Secre- 
tary shall publish the final National List in 
the Federal Register, together with a discus- 
sion of comments received. 

(e) SuNsET Proviston.—No exemption or 
prohibition contained in the National List 
shall be valid unless the National Organic 
Board has reviewed such exemption or pro- 
hibition as required under title II within 5 
years of such exemption or prohibition 
being adopted. 
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SEC, H2. PROHIBITED CROP PRODUCTION PRAC- 
TICES AND MATERIALS. 

(a) Seep, SEEDLINGS AND PLANTING PRAC- 
TICES.— 

(1) PROHIBITED PRACTICES.—For a farm to 
be certified under this title, producers on 
such farm shall not— 

(A) use synthetic pesticides or soil fumi- 
gants in any seedlings or plant materials 
produced on such farm for organic produc- 
tion; 

(B) except as provided in paragraph (2), 
use synthetic-pesticide-treated-seeds; or 

(C) apply materials to, or engage in prac- 
tices on, seeds or seedlings that are deter- 
mined by the Secretary or by the applicable 
governing State official to be contrary to, or 
inconsistent with, this title or the applicable 
State organic certification program. 

(2) SYNTHETIC-PESTICIDE-TREATED-SEED.—A 
producer may use specific synthetic-pesti- 
cide-treated-seed on such farm under para- 
graph (1) prior to January 1, 1995, if such 
specific use is authorized under the applica- 
ble State organic certification program. 

(b) IRRIGATION WATER.—For a farm to be 
certified under this title, producers on such 
farm shall not use irrigation water for the 
production of agricultural products unless 
such water has been analyzed for quality, 
salinity; and purity and such analysis has 
been submitted for the approval of the cer- 
tifying agent. 

(c) Soil AMENDMENTS.—For a farm to be 
certified under this title, producers on such 
farm shall not— 

(1) use any fertilizers containing synthetic 
ingredients or any commercially blended 
fertilizers containing materials prohibited 
under this title or under the applicable 
State organic certification program; 

(2) use as a source of nitrogen— 

(A) anhydrous ammonia; 

(B) ammonium nitrate; 

(C) contaminated organic materials; or 

D) mixed synthetic sources of soluble ni- 
trates at high concentrations for the sole 
purpose of increasing production; 

(3) use as a source of phosphorus— 

(A) ordinary or triple superphosphate; or 

(B) any excessively soluble material, acidi- 
fying material, or both, with a high salt 
index; 

(4) use quicklime or slaked or hydrated 
lime applied to the soil as a source of calci- 
um; 

(5) use as a source of micronutrients— 

(A) chemically fortified liquid: or 

(B) excessive doses of any micronutrient, 
as determined by the certifying agent; and 

(6) use any synthetic growth promoters or 
synthetic growth regulators. 

(d) Crop MANAGEMENT.— 

(1) PEST CONTROL.— For a farm to be certi- 
fied under this title, producers on such farm 
shall not— 

(A) use synthetic pesticides; 

(B) use traps containing prohibited pesti- 
cides, unless authorized in writing by the 
applicable governing State official with the 
approval of the Secretary; and 

(C) use natural poisons such as arsenic or 
lead salts that have long-term effects and 
persist in the environment, as determined 
by the applicable governing State official or 
the Secretary. 

(2) WEED CONTROL.— For a farm to be certi- 
fied under this title, producers on such farm 
shall not— 

(A) use synthetic or petroleum-distillate 
pesticides; 

(B) use synthetic growth regulators; 

(C) use micronutrients at toxic levels to 
kill weeds in crops that tolerate excess mi- 
cronutrients, such as boron in beet produc- 
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tion, as determined by the applicable gov- 
erning State official or the Secretary; or 

(D) use plastic mulches, unless such 
mulches are removed at the end of each 
growing or harvest season. 

(3) DISEASE CONTROL.—For a farm to be 
certified under this title, producers on such 
farm shall not use synthetic fungicides, fu- 
migants, synthetic sterilizing agents, or syn- 
thetic bactericidal agents for the purpose of 
controlling diseases. 

SEC. 113, CONTENTS OF ORGANIC FARM PLAN. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—A producer seeking certi- 
fication under this title shall submit an or- 
ganic farm plan to the certifying agent that 
meets the requirements of this title and the 
State organic certification program (if appli- 
cable), and such plan shall be reviewed by 
the certifying agent who shall determine if 
such plan meets the requirements of such 
programs. 

(b) Sor FEnTILITY.—An organic farm plan 
shall contain provisions designed to foster 
soil fertility, primarily through the manage- 
ment of the organic content of the soil 
through proper tillage, crop rotation, and 
manuring. 

(c) Crop RorATION.—An organic farm plan 
shall require producers to rotate, according 
to an established crop rotation plan, each 
crop, except 

(1) perennial crops; 

(2) crops included 
system; 

(3) crops grown in a container or other 
growing medium; or 

(4) crops grown on a non-rotating basis in 
accordance with regional organic practices, 
as determined by the applicable governing 
State official or the Secretary. 

(d) Crop ROTATION PrLAN.—An organic 
farm plan shall include a crop rotation plan 
that has been agreed to by the producer and 
the applicable governing State official. 

(e) MANURING.— 

(1) INCLUSION IN ORGANIC FARM PLAN.—An 
organic farm plan shall contain terms and 
conditions that regulate the application of 
manure to crops. 

(2) APPLICATION OF MANURE.—Such organic 
farm plan shall provide that raw manure 
may be applied to— 

(A) any green manure crop; 

(B) any perennial crop; 

(C) any crop not for human consumption; 
and 

(D) any crop for human consumption, if 
such crop is harvested after a reasonable 
period of time after the most recent applica- 
tion of raw manure, determined by the cer- 
tifying agent to ensure the safety of such 
crop, but in no event shall such period be 
less than 60 days after such application. 

(3) CONTAMINATION BY MANURE.—Such or- 
ganic farm plan shall prohibit raw manure 
from being applied to any crop in a way 
that significantly contributes to water con- 
tamination by nitrates. 

(f) LIMITATION. ON CONTENT OF PLAN.—An 
organic farm plan shall not include any pro- 
duction practices that are inconsistent with 
this title and the applicable State organic 
certification program. 
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SEC. HL ANIMAL PRODUCTION PRACTICES AND 
MATERIALS. 
(a) ORGANICALLY PRODUCED LIVESTOCK 
Propucts.— 


(1) SLAUGHTER LIVESTOCK.— 

(A) RAISED IN ACCORDANCE WITH TITLE.— 
Except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
any meat, poultry, wild or domesticated 
game, or other nonplant life that is to be 
slaughtered and sold as organically pro- 
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duced shall be raised in accordance with 
this title. 

(B) ExcEPTION.—With respect to any 


meat, poultry, wild or domesticated game, or 
other nonplant life that is to be slaughtered 
and sold as organically produced prior to 
January 1, 1995, such livestock shall be 
raised in accordance with this title for a 
minimum of the final 60 percent of the 
slaughter weight of such livestock. 

(2) LAYING LIVESTOCK.— 

(A) ORGANICALLY MANAGED.—Except às pro- 
vided in subparagraph (B), any poultry from 
which eggs will be labeled as organically 
produced, shall be managed in accordance 
with this subsection prior to and during the 
period in which such eggs are sold. 

(B) ExcEPTION.—Any poultry from which 
eggs will be labeled as organically produced 
prior to January 1, 1995, shall be managed 
in accordance with this subsection for not 
less than a 4-month period prior to the sale 
of such eggs and during the period in which 
such eggs are sold. 

(3) DAIRY LIVESTOCK.— 

(A) ORGANICALLY MANAGED.—Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (B), any dairy cow from 
which milk and milk products will be la- 
beled as organically produced, shall be 
raised in accordance with this title prior to 
the sale of such milk and continuously 
thereafter. 

(B) Exceprion.—Any dairy cow from 
which milk and milk products will be la- 
beled “organically produced” prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1995, must be raised in accordance 
with this title for not less than a 12-month 
period prior to the sale of such milk and 
continuously thereafter. 

(b) FEED.— 

(1) ORGANICALLY PRODUCED FEED.—For a 
farm that produces livestock to be certified 
under this title, producers on such farm 
shall feed such livestock organically pro- 
duced feed that meets the requirements of 
this title. 

(2) PROHIBITED FEED.—For a farm that pro- 
duces livestock to be organically certified 
under this title, producers on such farm 
shall not use the following feed— 

(A) plastic pellets for roughage; 

(B) manure refeeding; 

(C) any synthetic compounds; 

(D) feed formulas containing urea; 

(E) milk from livestock receiving antibiot- 
ies; or 

(F) any feed or milk replacement formula 
that contains synthetic chemicals. 

(c) SuPPLEMENTS.—For a farm that pro- 
duces livestock to be organically certified 
under this title, producers on such farm 
shall not use growth promoters and hor- 
mones, whether implanted, ingested, or in- 
jected, including antibiotics and trace ele- 
ments used to stimulate growth or produc- 
tion of livestock covered by this title. 

td) HEALTH CARE.— 

(1) PROHIBITED PRACTICES.—For a farm 
that produces livestock to be organically 
certified under this title, producers on such 
farm shall not— 

(A) use synthetic pesticides; 

(B) use subtherapeutic doses of antibiot- 
ics; 

(C) use internal parasiticides on a routine 
basis; 

(D) administer medication other than vac- 
cinations in the absence of illness as diag- 
nosed by a veterinarian; or 

(E) administer any vaccinations other 
than forward of the shoulder area. 

(2) TREATED ANIMALS.—No product from 
any livestock that has been administered 
antibiotics in accordance with paragraph (1) 
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shall be labeled as organically produced 
until at least 120 days has elapsed from the 
time such antibiotic was administered and 
such product is prepared for market. 

(e) DRINKING WATER.— 

(1) ANALYSIS OF DRINKING WATER.—A certi- 
fying agent may require, in order for a farm 
to be organically certified under this title, 
that producers on such farm submit for 
analysis any water to be made available for 
livestock covered by this title for the pur- 
pose of determining the quality, salinity, 
and purity of such water and the presence 
of pesticides and nitrates in such water. 

(2) IMPURE WATER.—A farm shall not be 
certified under this title with respect to live- 
stock if the certifying agent determines that 
drinking water to be made available to the 
livestock covered by this title is contaminat- 
ed. 

(f) LIVESTOCK IDENTIFICATION,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—For a farm that produces 
livestock to be certified under this title, pro- 
ducers on such farm shall ensure that each 
slaughter animal is identifiable from birth 
through processing. 

(2) RECORDS.— To carry out paragraph (1), 
each producer shall keep accurate records 
on each slaughter animal including— 

(A) dates; 

(B) amounts and sources of all medica- 
tions administered; 

(C) all feeds bought and fed; 

(D) all feed supplements used; 

(E) the weight of each slaughter animal 
on entering organic production; and 

(F) the weight of each animal at slaugh- 
ter. 

SEC, 115. POST-HARVEST HANDLING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—For a farm or handling 
operation to be organically certified under 
this title, producers on such farm or an indi- 
vidual on such handling operation shall not 
apply to any agricultural product covered 
by this title at any point during post-har- 
vest handling, transportation, or storage— 

(1) synthetic fumigants; 

(2) sprouting inhibitors, 
growth regulators; 

(3) preservatives; 

(4) coloring agents; or 

(5) waxes (except beeswax) or oils. 

(b) MEAT.—For a farm or handling oper- 
ation to be organically certified under this 
title, producers on such farm or individual 
on such handling operation shall ensure 
that organically produced meat does not 
come in contact with nonorganically pro- 
duced meat. 

SEC. 116. PROCESSING AND MARKETING. 

For a handling operation to be certified 
under this title, each individual on such 
handling operation shall not, with respect 
to any agricultural product covered by this 
title— 

(1) add any synthetic ingredient, including 
preservatives, coloring, flavoring, textur- 
izers, or emulsifiers, during the processing 
or marketing of the product; 

(2) add any ingredient known to contain 
excessive levels of nitrates, heavy metals, or 
toxic residues; 

(3) add any sulfites, nitrates, or nitrites; 

(4) add any ingredients that are not or- 
ganically produced in accordance with this 

' title and the applicable State organic certifi- 
cation program, unless such ingredients are 
approved by the Secretary or the applicable 
governing State official, and unless such in- 
gredients are included in the National List; 

(5) use any packaging materials that con- 
tain fungicides, preservatives, or other 
chemical additives; or 


ripeners, or 
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(6) use any bag or container that had pre- 
viously been in contact with any substance 
that could compromise the organic quality 
of such product, 

SEC. 17, LABELING OF INGREDIENTS: 

A processed agricultural product labeled 
as organically produced under this title 
shall not be sold or distributed for sale 
unless such product contains a label describ- 
ing each ingredient contained in such prod- 
uct and the approximate percentage compo- 
nent of each such ingredient. 

SEC. 118. ADDITIONAL GUIDELINES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary, the gov- 
erning State official, and the certifying 
agent shall utilize a system of residue test- 
ing to test products labeled as organically 
produced under this title to assist in the en- 
forcement of this title. 

(b) ResIDUE Testinc.—If the Secretary, 
the applicable governing State official, or 
the certifying agent determines that an ag- 
ricultural product labeled as organically 
produced under this title— 

(1) contains any detectable pesticide or 
other nonorganic residue, the Secretary, the 
applicable governing State official, or the 
certifying agent shall conduct an investiga- 
tion to determine if the organic certification 
program has been violated, and may require 
the producer or handler of such product to 
prove that such nonorganic residue or pesti- 
cide was not applied to such product; and 

(2) contains any pesticide or other nonor- 
ganic residue in excess of 5 percent of the 
tolerance level established by the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency for that substance in food, or 5 per- 
cent of the action level for food as estab- 
lished by the Administrator of the Food and 
Drug Administration, such agricultural 
product shall not be labeled as organically 
produced under this title. 

(c) RECORDKEEPING REQUIREMENTS,—Pro- 
ducers who operate certified farming or 
handling operations under this title shall 
maintain records covering the 5-year period 
immediately preceding certification con- 
cerning the production or handling of agri- 
cultural products labeled as organically pro- 
duced under this title by such operation, in- 
cluding— 

(1) a detailed history of substances ap- 
plied to fields or agricultural products; and 

(2) the names of persons who applied such 
substances, the dates, the rate and method 
of application of such substances. 

SEC. 9. OTHER PRODUCTION AND HANDLING 
PRACTICES. 

If a production or handling practice is not 
prohibited or otherwise restricted under 
this title, such practice shall be permitted 
unless the Secretary or the applicable gov- 
erning State official determines that such 
practice would be inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of this title. 

SEC. 120. VIOLATIONS OF TITLE. 

(a) MISUSE OF LABEL.—Any individual who 
misuses, affixes, or otherwise tampers with 
an organically produced label, except in ac- 
cordance with this title, shall be subject to a 
civil penalty of not more than $100,000 and 
imprisonment of not more than 5 years. 

(b) FALSE CERTIFICATION.—Any individual 
who issues a false certification under this 
title to the Secretary, a governing State of- 
ficial, or a certifying agent shall be subject 
to the provisions of section 1001 of title 18, 
United States Code. 

(c) INELIGIBILITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), any producer who— 

(A) issues a false certification; 
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(B) attempts to have an organically pro- 
duced label affixed to an agricultural prod- 
uct that such producer knows to have been 
produced in a manner that is not in accord- 
ance with this title; or 

(C) otherwise violates the purposes of the 
national organic certification program es- 
tablished under section 102(a); 
as determined by the Secretary or the appli- 
cable governing State official, shall not be 
eligible, for a period of 5 years for the date 
of such occurance, to receive certification 
under this title with respect to any farm or 
handling operation in which such producer 
has an interest. 

(2) Watver.—Notwithstanding paragraph 
(1), the Secretary may reduce or eliminate 
such period of ineligibility if the Secretary 
determines that such modification or waiver 
would be in the best interests of the nation- 
al organic certification program established 
under this title. 

(d) REPORTING OF VIOLATIONS.—A certify- 
ing agent shall immediately report any vio- 
lations of this title to the Secretary or the 
governing State official (if applicable) and 
shall decertify any individual determined to 
be in violation of this title. 

(e) VIOLATIONS BY CERTIFYING AGENT.— 
Any certifying agent that is a private indi- 
vidual that violates the provisions of this 
title or that falsely or negligently certifies 
any farming or handling operation and that 
does not meet the terms and conditions of 
the applicable organic certification program 
as an organic operation, as determined by 
the Secretary or the governing State official 
(if applicable) shall— 

(1) lose its accreditation as a certifying 
agent under this title; and 

(2) be ineligible to be accredited as a certi- 
fying agent under this title for a period of 
not less than 3 years subsequent to such de- 
termination, 

(f) APPLICABILITY TO OTHER LAWS.—Any 
transactions involving agricultural products 
labeled under this title as organically pro- 
duced shall be subject to the provision of 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930 (7 U.S.C. 499a et seq.). 

(g) MisBRANDING.— The provisions of the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 601 
et seq.) and the Poultry Inspection Act (21 
U.S.C. 451 et seq.) concerning the misbrand- 
ing of meat and poultry products shall be 
applicable to meat and poultry products la- 
beled under this title. 

SEC. 121. CITIZEN SUITS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (c), any citizen may commence à 
civil action on behalf of such citizen— 

(1) against any person (including the 
United States or any other governmental in- 
strumentality or agency to the extent per- 
mitted by the Eleventh amendment to the 
Constitution) who is alleged to be in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this title or any 
State organic certification program estab- 
lished under this title; or 

(2) against the Secretary or the governing 
State official where there is an alleged fail- 
ure of the Secretary or the governing State 
official to perform any act or duty required 
under this title that is not discretionary 
with the Secretary or the governing State 
official. 

(b) Jurispiction.—The district courts of 
the United States shall have original juris- 
diction, without regard to the amount in 
controversy or the citizenship of the parties, 
to enforce the provisions of this title or any 
State organic certifipation program estab- 
lished under this title, or to order the Secre- 
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tary or the governing State official to per- 
form such act or duty, as the case may be, 
and to apply any appropriate civil penalties 
under section 119. 

(c) NoTICE.—No action shall 
menced— 

ae under subsection (a1) of this sec- 
tion— 

(A) prior to 60 days after the plaintiff has 
given notice of the alleged violation— 

(i) to the Secretary; 

(ii) to the State in which the alleged viola- 
tion occurs; and 

(iii) to any alleged violator of the title or 
State program; or 

(B) if the Secretary or State has com- 
menced and is diligently prosecuting a civil 
or criminal action in a court of the United 
States, or a State to require compliance 
with the title or State program, but in any 
action in a court of the United States any 
citizen may intervene as a matter of right; 
or 

(2) under subsection (aX2) prior to 60 days 
after the plaintiff has given notice of such 
action to the Secretary: 


except that such action may be brought im- 
mediately after such notification in the case 
of an action under this section with respect 
to a violation of section 118(b)(2). Notice 
under this subsection shall be provided in 
such manner as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe by regulation. 

(d) PROCEDURAL PROVISIONS.— 

(1) VENUE.—Any action under this title, or 
concerning a State program established 
under this title, or to require the Secretary 
or governing State official to take action 
under this title may be brought under this 
section only in the judicial district in which 
the individual is located. 

(2) INTERVENTION.—In any action under 
this section, the Secretary, if not a party, 
may intervene as a matter of right. 

(3) PROTECTION OF UNITED STATES INTER- 
ESTS.—When any action is brought under 
this section in a district court of the United 
States, the plaintiff shall serve a copy of the 
complaint on the Attorney General and the 
Secretary. No consent judgment shall be en- 
tered in any action in which the United 
States is not a party prior to 45 days follow- 
ing the receipt of a copy of the proposed 
consent judgment by the Attorney General 
and the Secretary. 

(e) LITIGATION CosTs.— The court, in issu- 
ing any final order in any action brought 
pursuant to this section, may award costs of 
litigation (including reasonable attorney 
and expert witness fees) to any prevailing or 
substantially prevailing party, if the court 
determines such award is appropriate. The 
court may, if a temporary restraining order 
or preliminary injunction is sought, require 
the filing of a bond or equivalent security in 
accordance with the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. 

(D STATUTORY OR COMMON Law RIGHTS 
Not REsTRiCTED.—Nothing in this section 
shall restrict any right that any person (or 
class of persons) may have under any stat- 
ute or common law to seek enforcement of 
any provision of this title or to seek any 
other relief (including relief against the Sec- 
retary or the governing State official or the 
certifying agent). 

(g) CrrIZEN.—For purposes of this section, 
the term "citizen" means a person or per- 
sons having an interest that is or may be ad- 
versely affected by a violation of the provi- 
sions of this title or by the failure of the 
Secretary or the governing State official to 
take actions required by this title. 


be com- 
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(h) CIVIL Action BY STATE GOVERNORS.— 
The chief executive officer of a State may 
commence a civil action under subsection 
(a), without regard to the limitations of sub- 
section (b), against the Secretary if there is 
alleged a failure of the Secretary to enforce 
the provisions of this title and the violation 
of this title is occurring in another State 
and is causing an adverse effect on the 
public health or welfare in the State of such 
chief executive. 

SEC. 122, ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this title, the 
Secretary shall issue proposed regulations 
to carry out this title. 

(b) ASSISTANCE TO STATE.— 

(1) TECHNICAL AND OTHER ASSISTANCE.— The 
Secretary shall provide technical, adminis- 
trative, and Extension Service assistance to 
each State that implements an organic cer- 
tification program under this title. 

(2) FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE.— The Secretary 
may provide financial assistance to any 
State that implements an organic certifica- 
tion program under this title. 

SEC. 123. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
for each fiscal year such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out this title. 

TITLE II—NATIONAL BOARDS 
SEC. 201. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) AssEMBLY.—The term Assembly“ 
means the National Organic Assembly cre- 
ated under section 211. 

(2) ASSESSMENT.— The term assessment“ 
means funds collected by the Board under 
section 213. 

(3) Boarp.—The term Board means the 
National Organic Board established under 
section 207. 

(4) CONSUMER INFORMATION.—The term 
"consumer information" means any action 
taken to provide information to, and broad- 
en the understanding of, the general public 
regarding the use, environmental benefits, 
nutritional attributes, and care of organical- 
ly produced agricultural products. 

(5) CERTIFYING AGENT.— The term "certify- 
ing agent" means the chief executive officer 
of a State or, in a State that provides by law 
for the Statewide election of a Commission- 
er of Agriculture, the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, or an individual (including private 
entities) who is accredited by the Secretary 
as a certifying agent for the purpose of cer- 
tifying a farm or handling operation as an 
organically certified farm or handling oper- 
ation in accordance with this title. 

(6) DELEGATE BODY.—The term "Delegate 
Body" means the Initial National Organic 
Delegate Body established under section 
205. 

(7) HANDLE.— The term "handle" means to 
sell, process, or package organically pro- 
duced agricultural products. 

(8) HANDLER.— The term "handler" means 
any individual in the business of handling 
organically produced agricultural products. 

(9) INDIViDUAL.— The term “individual” 
means any person, group of people, partner- 
ship, corporation, association, cooperative, 
or other entity. 

(10) MankKETING.—The term "marketing" 
means the sale or other disposition of or- 
ganically produced agricultural products in 
commerce. 

(11) NOMINATING STATE OFFICIAL. The 
term “nominating state official" means 

(A) in the case of a State with an estab- 
lished organic certification program under 
title I, the individual serving as the govern- 
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ing State official (as defined in title I) of 
such State; or 

(B) in the case of a State without such a 
program— 

(i) the chief executive officer of such 
State; or 

(ii) if such State holds a Statewide elec- 
tion for the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
such Commissioner. 

(12) NATIONAL LIST.—The term National 
List" means the list established under sec- 
tion 111. 

(13) OnpER.— The term order“ means an 
organic research, promotion, and consumer 
information order issued by the Secretary 
under section 203. 

(14) ORGANICALLY PRODUCED.—The term 
"organically produced" means food that is 
produced using organic farming methods, as 
specified in title I, on an organically certi- 
fied farm and handled by organically certi- 
fied handling operations. 

(15) ORGANIC STANDARDS BoARD.—The term 
"Organic Standards Board” means the board 
established under section 214. 

(16) PnopucER.— The term producer“ 
means an individual who produces an or- 
ganically produced agricultural product in 
the United States for sale in commerce. 

(17) PROMOTION.—The term “promotion” 
means any action taken under this title, in- 
cluding paid advertising, to present a favor- 
able image for organically produced agricul- 
tural products to the general public with 
the express intent of improving the com- 
petitive position and stimulating the sale of 
such products. 

(18) REsEARCH.—The term research“ 
means any type of research relating to or- 
ganically produced agricultural products 
and designed to advance the image, desir- 
ability, marketability, or quality of organi- 
cally produced agricultural products. 

(19) SEcRETARY.— The term “Secretary” 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(20) STATE AND UNITED STATES.— The terms 
"State" and "United States" shall include 
each of the several States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

SEC. 202. NATIONAL ORGANIC PROMOTION PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish a National Organic Promotion, Re- 
search, and Consumer Education Program 
to carry out the purposes described in sub- 
section (b). 

(b) PunPosES.—The purposes of the Na- 
tional Organic Promotion, Research, and 
Consumer Education Program are— 

(1) to authorize the establishment of an 
orderly procedure for the development and 
financing, through an adequate assessment, 
of an effective and coordinated program of 
research, promotion, and consumer informa- 
tion regarding organically produced agricul- 
tural products; 

(2) to establish representative organic 
bodies to provide advice to the Secretary on 
all aspects of organic production under this 
Act, including the development of a Nation- 
al List; 

(3) to strengthen the position of the or- 
ganic industry in domestic and foreign mar- 
kets; 

(4) to maintain, develop, and expand do- 
mestic and foreign markets for organically 
grown agricultural products; and 

(5) to allow for a democratic process by 
which individuals who are involved in the 
organic industry may determine whether a 
permanent National Organic Promotion, 
Research, and Consumer Education Pro- 
gram should be implemented after 1992. 
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SEC. HEL ISSUANCE OF ORDERS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
issue, review, and make appropriate amend- 
ments to organic research, promotion, and 
consumer information orders applicable to 
handlers and producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts that are organically produced and han- 
dled in a manner that meets the require- 
ments of title I. 

(b) Notice AND PuBLIC. COMMENT.— The 
Secretary shall publish the order proposed 
to be issued under subsection (a) and pro- 
vide reasonable notice and an opportunity 
for public comment concerning such order 
tincluding holding such public meetings as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary). 

(c) SUBMISSION OF A PROPOSED ORDER OR 
AMENDMENT.—An individual who is affected 
by this title may submit a proposal for an 
order or amendment or request an opportu- 
nity for public comment on such order or 
amendment as described in subsection (a). 

(d) INITIAL PRoPOSAL.—Not later than 90 
days after the Secretary receives a proposal 
for an order under subsection (c), the Secre- 
tary shall comply with subsection (b). 

(e) FINDINGS AND ISSUANCE OF AN ORDER.— 
After notice of, and an opportunity for, 
public comment on a order or amendment is 
provided under subsection (b), the Secretary 
shall issue such order or amendment if the 
Secretary determines that, on the basis of 
the evidence introduced by such public com- 
ment, the issuance of such order or amend- 
ment will further the purposes of this title. 

(f) EFFECTIVE DarE.—An order issued 
under subsection (a) shall become effective 
on the date on which the final order is pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. 

SEC. 204. REQUIRED TERMS OF ORDERS. 

Except as provided under section 216, an 
order issued by the Secretary under section 
203 shall only contain the terms and condi- 
tions that are described in this title. 

SEC. 205. INITIAL NATIONAL, ORGANIC DELEGATE 
BODY. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—An order issued by 
the Secretary under section 203 prior to 
January 1, 1992, shall provide for the estab- 
lishment, not later than 120 days after the 
effective date of such order, of the Initial 
National Organic Delegate Body. 

(b) Purpose.—The Initial National Organ- 
ic Delegate Body shall— 

(1) elect the Initial National Organic 
Board and the Initial Organic Standards 
Board; 

(2) make a recommendation as to whether 
an organic promotion program should be es- 
tablished and implemented; and 

(3) shall provide recommendations to the 
Secretary concerning the implementation of 
Litles I and II. 

(c) COMPOSITION.— 

(1) APPOINTMENT,—The Secretary shall ap- 
point individuals to serve on the Delegate 
Body from among nominations received in 
accordance with this subsection. 

(2) LIMIT ON PARTICIPANTS.—The member- 
ship of the Delegate Body shall not exceed 
208 individuals and, to the extent practica- 
ble, shall have at least four members from 
each State. 

(3) NOMINATIONS.— 

(A) RECEIPT OF NOMINATIONS.— The Secre- 
tary shall only accept nominations for mem- 
bership in the Delegate Body from a nomi- 
nating State official, or through a written 
petition signed by 20 organic producers in a 
State. 

(B) RESIDENCY REQUIREMENT.—A nominat- 
ing State official or an organic producer in 
such State shall only nominate individuals 
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who are residing in such State at the time 
of the nomination. 

(C) INVOLVEMENT IN ORGANIC PRODUCTION,— 
Not less than 50 percent of the membership 
of the Delegate Body shall consist of indi- 
viduals who— 

(i) are involved in the production and han- 
dling of organically produced agricultural 
products; and 

Gi) have derived at least 75 percent of the 
food-related business income and at least 50 
percent of the total income of such individ- 
uals from food sold as organic or natural, 
for not less than a 3-year period preceding 
the appointment of such individuals to the 
Delegate Body. 

(D) OTHER MEMBERS.—Not more than 50 
percent of the membership of the Delegate 
Body shall consist of individuals who are— 

(i) retailers of organic agricultural prod- 
ucts and certifying agents; and 

(ii) academic experts, consumers, environ- 
mental experts, and government officials 
who are experts in organic farming and 
processing methods. 

(4) PROCEDURES FOR WRITTEN NOMINATION 
PETITION.—The Secretary shall establish 
and make public the procedures that shall 
govern the time and place for the filing of 
written petitions for nominations under 
paragraph (2). 

(5) APPOINTMENT.—Not later than 60 days 
after the Secretary has received nomina- 
tions for membership, or not later than 150 
days after the effective date of this Act, 
whichever is later, the Secretary shall ap- 
point members from the nominees, as pro- 
vided under paragraph (2), to the Delegate 
Body. 

(6) INSUFFICIENT NOMINATIONS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.--If the Secretary does not 
receive a sufficient number of eligible nomi- 
nations from a State, the Secretary may 
nominate eligible individuals from such 
State for membership on the Delegate Body 
or, if the Secretary determines that there is 
not a sufficient number of eligible individ- 
uals in such State, the Secretary may waive 
the membership requirement for such 
State. 

(B) REVIEW OF WAIVER.—The Secretary 
shall review the necessity for a waiver under 
subparagraph (A) on an annual basis. 

(7) VACANCIES.—If à vacancy occurs on the 
Delegate Body, the Secretary, after receiv- 
ing nominations from the nominating State 
official, shall appoint an individual to fill 
such vacancy for the remainder of the term 
of the Delegate Body. 

(c) MEETINGS.—The Delegate Body shall 
meet at least once each year to conduct 
business, to nominate individuals for ap- 
pointment to the Initial National Organic 
Board and the Initial Organic Standards 
Board if necessary, and to carry out the 
duties required under section 206. 

(d) TERM.— 

(1) TERM or sBopy.— The Delegate Body 
shall exist for a period not to exceed 3 years 
after the appointment of the members of 
such Body by the Secretary under subsec- 
tion (b). 

(2) LENGTH OF MEMBERSHIP.—Each member 
of the Delegate Body shall serve for the 
entire term of the Delegate Body. 

(e) COMPENSATION.—AÀ member of the Del- 
egate Body shall serve without compensa- 
tion. 

(f) QuoruM.—A majority of the members 
of the Delegate Body who are entitled to 
cast a vote shall constitute a quorum for the 
purpose of conducting business. 

(g) Decisive VoTES.—A majority of the 
votes cast at a meeting of the Delegate Body 
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at which a quorum is present shall be deci- 
sive of a motion or election presented to 
such Delegate Body for a vote. 

SEC. 206. DUTIES OF THE DELEGATE BODY. 

(a) Selection of Members and Chairper- 
son.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—At the initial annual 
meeting, the Delegate Body shall— 

(A) elect a Chairperson; 

(B) elect 15 members of the Delegate 
Body who shall each serve for a 3-year term 
on the Initial National Organic Board; and 

(C) appoint, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary, 15 individuals who shall each 
serve for a 3-year term on the Initial Organ- 
ic Standards Board. 

(2) REQUIREMENT OF MAJORITY.—The elec- 
tion of the Chairperson and the member- 
ship of the Boards referred to in paragraph 
(1) shall be by a majority of the members of 
the Delegate Body who are present and 
voting in the initial annual meeting of such 
Body. 

(3) CHATRPERSON,—At each annual meeting 
after the initial annual meeting of the Dele- 
gate Body, the President of the Initial 
Board shall serve as the Chairperson of 
such Body. 

(b) NATIONAL List.—The Delegate Body 
may make recommendations concerning the 
National List to the Initial Standards 
Board. 

(c) ASSESSMENTS.—The Delegate Body 
shall recommend to the Initial Board and to 
the Secretary whether orders providing for 
assessments should be proposed in 1992. 

(d) IMPLEMENTATION.—The Delegate Body 
shall provide recommendations to the Ini- 
tial Board regarding the implementation of 
this Act. 

SEC. 207. INITIAL NATIONAL ORGANIC BOARD. 

(a) Duties.—There is established an Ini- 
tial National Organic Board that shall— 

(1) elect a President; and 

(2) make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary regarding the implementation of titles 
I and II, including the enforcement provi- 
sions and shall make determinations relat- 
ing to standards for the organic production 
of agricultural products and the composi- 
tion of the National List. 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.—The 
shall— 

(1) have 15 members, of which not less 
than eight such members shall be individ- 
uals who own or operate an organic farming 
operation; and 

(2) be composed of a representative geo- 
graphic distribution of members. 

(c) TERM.—The Initial National Organic 
Board shall exist for a period of not greater 
than 3 years, or until the establishment of 
the National Organic Board under section 
212. 

SEC. 208. INITIAL ORGANIC STANDARDS BOARD. 

ta) Duties.—There is established an Ini- 
tial Organic Standards Board that shall es- 
tablish the proposed National List or 
amendments to such National List as pro- 
vided for in section 111, and shall submit 
such proposals to the Secretary. 

(b) MtrMsEnsHiP.—The Initial Organic 
Standards Board shall have 15 members of 
which— 

(1) not less than 3 shall be individuals who 
own or operate an organic farming oper- 
ation; 

(2) not less than 3 shall be individuals who 
own or operate an organic handling oper- 
ation; 

(3) not less than 2 shall be individuals 
with expertise in the areas of environmental 
protection and resource conservation; 
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(4) not less than 2 shall be individuals who 
represent public interest or consumer inter- 
est organizations; 

(5) not less than 1 shall be an individual 
who has expertise in the field of agronomy: 
and 

(6) not less than 2 shall be individuals who 
have expertise in the fields of toxicology, 
ecology, or biochemistry. 

(c) TERM.— The Initial Organic Standards 
Board shall exist for a period of not to 
exceed 3 years, or until the establishment of 
Hes Organic Standards Board under section 

4. 

SEC. 209. REFERENDUM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—After January 1, 1992, 
the Secretary may conduct referenda 
among producers and handlers of organic 
agricultural products to determine whether 
a majority of such producers and handlers 
favor the issuance of proposed orders under 
this title, the amendment of existing orders 
issued under this title, or the termination of 
existing orders issued under this title. 

(b) PARTICIPANTS IN REFERENDUM.—The 
Secretary shall conduct referendum under 
this section among producers and handlers 
who— 

(1) are not exempt from an assessment 
issued under section 213; 

(2) are certified organic producers and 
handlers under title I; and 

(3) produced or handled organically pro- 
duced agricultural products during a repre- 
sentative period as determined by the Secre- 
tary. 

(c) REQUIRED REFERENDUM.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a referendum under this sec- 
tion prior to the issuance of any order or 
amendment to an order providing for an as- 
sessment under section 203 or for the estab- 
lishment of the National Organic Assembly. 

(d) PusLiCATION.— The Secretary shall 
publish the results of any referendum con- 
ducted under this section within a reasona- 
ble time after such referendum. 

(e) TERMINATION OF ORDER.—If the refer- 
endum conducted under this section indi- 
cates that an order or proposed order under 

section 203 is not favored by a majority of 
the producers and handlers voting in such 
referendum, the Secretary shall terminate 
or refuse to issue such order. 

(f) ConFIDENTIALITY.—The Secretary shall 
hold the ballots and other information or 
reports that reveal, or tend to reveal, the 
vote of any individual under this section in 
strict confidence. 

(g) SUBSEQUENT REFERENDA.—Not later 
than 90 days after the receipt of a petition 
requesting a referendum under this section 
by a majority of the producers and handlers 
of at least two States who have been certi- 
fied as organic producers and handlers, the 
Secretary shall conduct such referendum as 
provided for in this section. 

(h) DISAPPROVAL OF ORDER.—IÍ an order 
providing for the collection of an assess- 
ment is disapproved in a referendum con- 
ducted under this section, the National Or- 
ganic Board shall cease collecting such as- 
sessments the first day of the first month 
after such referendum is conducted or 
within 20 days after such referendum is con- 
ducted, whichever is later. 

SEC. 210. ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL ORGANIC 
ASSEMBLY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—An order issued by the 
Secretary under section 203 after the end of 
the term of the Delegate Body shall provide 
for the election, in accordance with this sec- 
tion, and establishment not later than 120 
days after the date of such order, of the Na- 
tional Organic Assembly. 
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(b) ELECTION.— 

(1) CONDUCTED BY SECRETARY.—The Secre- 
tary shall conduct the election required 
under subsection (a). 

(2) COORDINATION WITH STATES.— The Sec- 
retary may conduct an election under this 
subsection in coordination with nominating 
State officials and certifying agents. 

(3) ELIGIBLE TO voOoTE.—Individuals who 
own or operate certified organic farming or 
handling operations under title I shall be el- 
igible to vote in any election conducted 
under this section. 

(c) COMPOSITION OF ASSEMBLY.— 

(1) MEMBERSHIP.— The election carried out 
under this section shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable, provide for elected membership in 
the Assembly from among persons who 
are— 

(A) producers who operate farms or han- 
dling operations that are certified by the ap- 
plicable governing State official as organic 
under title I; and 

(B) certifying agents or academic experts, 
consumers, or government officials specializ- 
ing in organic farming and handling meth- 
ods, as determined by the Secretary. 

(2) NUMBER OF MEMBERS WHO ARE PRODUC- 
ERS AND HANDLERS.—To the extent practica- 
ble, the Assembly — 

(A) shall be comprised of at least two rep- 
resentatives from each State who are pro- 
ducers and handlers; and 

(B) may have additional representatives 
from each State who are appointed by the 
Secretary from nominations received from 
the nominating State official on the basis of 
shares assigned to each State under para- 
graph (3). 

(3) CALCULATION OF SHARES.— 

(A) INITIAL PERIOD.—For the 4-year period 
immediately following the date on which 
the Delegate Body is terminated, shares 
shall be assigned under paragraph (2)(B) on 
the basis of one share for each dollar value 
of farm market value of organically pro- 
duced goods marketed from such State, as 
determined by the Secretary based on the 
preceding calendar year and rounded to the 
nearest dollar. 

(B) SUBSEQUENT PERIOD.—For each 4-year 
period subsequent to the period referred to 
in subparagraph (A), such shares shall be 
assigned on the basis of one share for each 
$1,000 of the average aggregate amount of 
assessments collected (minus refunds) under 
section 213 in such State from individuals 
described in section 213, rounded to the 
nearest $1,000 during the immediately pre- 
ceding 4-year period. 

(C) ASSIGNMENT BASED ON SHARES.—If the 
number of shares of a State under this para- 
graph is— 

(i) more than 1,000 but less than 50,000, 
the Secretary shall appoint no more than 
three producers to be members of the As- 
sembly for such State; or 

(ii) more than 50,000, the Secretary shall 
appoint no more than four producers to be 
members of the Assembly for such State. 

(4) NONPRODUCER MEMBERS.— The Assembly 
shall, subject to paragraph (5), be comprised 
of no more than two individuals who are 
nonproducers from each State. 

(5) MAKEUP OF ASSEMBLY.— 

(A) CERTIFIED ORGANIC PRODUCERS.—Not 
less than 50 percent of the membership of 
the Assembly shall consist of individuals 
who own or operate farms or handling oper- 
ations that are certified as organic under 
title I. 

(B) OTHER MEMBERS.—Not more than 50 
percent of the membership of the Delegate 
Body may be individuals who are academic 
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experts, consumers, or government officials 
specializing in organic farming and process- 
ing methods. 

(d) INSUFFICIENT MEMBERSHIP.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If there is not a sufficient 
number of eligible individuals elected to the 
Assembly from a State under this section, 
the Secretary may nominate eligible individ- 
uals from such State for membership on the 
Assembly or, if the Secretary determines 
that there is not a sufficient number of indi- 
viduals who are eligible for nominations in 
such State, the Secretary may waive the 
membership requirement for such State. 

(2) STATES WITHOUT AN ORGANIC CERTIFICA- 
TION PROGRAM.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—If a State has not imple- 
mented an organic certification program as 
provided in title I, or if the Secretary has 
not approved any certifying agent to certify 
organic farming or handling operations, the 
Secretary may appoint not to exceed one in- 
dividual from such State to the Assembly. 

(B) QUALIFICATION OF APPOINTED INDIVID- 
UAL.—An individual appointed under sub- 
paragraph (A) shall be engaged in the pro- 
duction or handling of agricultural products 
produced using organic methods, or shall be 
considered to be an expert in organic farm- 
ing methods. 

(C) NOMINATING PROCEDURE.—If, during 
any term of the Assembly, such State estab- 
lishes an organic certification program 
under title I, or the Secretary approves a 
certifying agent for such State, the Secre- 
tary shall establish an election procedure 
consistent with this section to provide for 
representation of such State in the Assem- 
bly. 

(D) TERM OF MEMBERSHIP.—The term of 
members of the Assembly appointed under 
this subparagraph shall parallel the terms 
of members of the Assembly as referred to 
in subsection (a). 

(3) Review or WAIVER.—The Secretary 
shall review a waiver granted under para- 
graph (2), on an annual basis. 

(e) Vacancy.—If a vacancy occurs on the 
Assembly, the Secretary, after receiving 
nominations from the nominating State of- 
ficial, shall appoint an individual to fill such 
vacancy for the remainder of the term of 
the original member. 

(f) MEETINGS.—The Assembly shall meet 
annually to conduct business, to nominate 
individuals for appointment to the National 
Organic Board and the Organic Standards 
Board (if necessary), and for other purposes 
as provided for in section 211. 

(g) TERM.—A member of the Assembly 
shall serve for a term of 4 years, except that 
the term of such member shall continue 
until the successor of such member, if any, 
is appointed in accordance with this section. 

(h) COMPENSATION.—AÀ member of the As- 
sembly shall serve without compensation. 

(i) DISQUALIFICATION.—If a member or al- 
ternate of the Assembly ceases to meet the 
eligibility requirements provided for in this 
section, as determined by the Secretary, 
such member shall be disqualified from 
serving on the Assembly. 

(j) Quorum.—A majority of the members 
of the Assembly who are entitled to cast a 
vote on the Delegate Body shall constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of conducting busi- 
ness. 

(k) Dectstve VoOTES.—A majority of the 
votes cast at a meeting of the Assembly at 
which a quorum is present shall be decisive 
of a motion or election presented to the As- 
sembly for a vote. 
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SEC. 211. poni OF NATIONAL ORGANIC ASSEM- 
LY. 

(a) INITIAL MEETING.—At the initial meet- 
ing of the Assembly, such Assembly shall— 

(1) elect a Chairperson; and 

(2) elect 15 members of the Assembly, who 
shall each serve for a 3 year term on the Ini- 
tial National Organic Board; and 

(3) appoint, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary, 15 individuals who shall each 
serve for a 3 year term on the Organic 
Standards Board. 

(b) MAJORITY REQUIREMENT.— The election 
of the Chairperson of the Assembly and the 
members of the Boards shall be by a majori- 
ty of the members who are present and 
voting in the meeting of the Assembly at 
which such election is made. 

(c) CHAIRPERSON.—At each meeting after 
the initial meeting, the President of the 
Board shall serve as the Chairperson of the 
Assembly. 

(d) RECOMMENDATIONS OF ASSEMBLY.—The 
Assembly shall— 

(1) make recommendations concerning the 
rate of assessment prescribed by the order 
and any increase in such rate pursuant to 
section 213; 

(2) determine the percentage of the aggre- 
gate amount of assessments collected in a 
State that such State shall receive under 
section 213; 

(3) recommend to the Organic Standards 
Board and to the Secretary changes in the 
standards, including the composition of the 
National List, that serve as the basis for de- 
termining organically grown production 
methods and products; 

(4) elect members to serve on the Board 
and appoint individuals to serve on the Or- 
ganic Standards Board (with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary) on the expiration of 
the terms of members of such Boards; and 

(5) recommend to the National Organic 
Board research and promotion activities to 
be carried out under this title. 

SEC. 212. NATIONAL ORGANIC BOARD. 

(a) DuTIES.—The National Organic Board 
shall provide recommendations to the Secre- 
tary regarding the implementation of this 
Act. 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.. The National Organic 
Board shall— 

(1) be composed of 15 members, of which 
not less than eight shall be individuals who 
own or operate a certified organic farming 
operation; and 

(2) have a representative geographic dis- 
tribution of members. 

(c) TERM.—The members of the National 
Organic Board shall serve for a period of 4 
years. A member may be re-elected to serve 
on the National Organic Board. 

(d) Actions or Boarp.—The National Or- 
ganic Board shall— 

(1) select a President; 

(2) administer orders issued by the Secre- 
tary under section 203, and amendments to 
such orders, in accordance with such orders 
and consistent with this title; 

(3) prescribe rules and regulations to ef- 
fectuate such orders; 

(4) receive, investigate, and report to the 
Secretary any accounts of violations of such 
orders; 

(5) make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary with respect to amendments that 
should be made to such orders; and 

(6) employ a manager and staff. 

(e) BUDGET AND PLAN.— 

(1) BUDGET.— 

(A) DEVELOPMENT.—The National Organic 
Board shall prepare and submit to the Sec- 
retary a budget, on a fiscal period basis as 
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determined appropriate by the Secretary, of 
the anticipated expenses and disbursements 
of the Board in the administration of the 
order, including probable costs of research, 
promotion, and consumer information. 

(B) EFFECTUATION.—AÀ budget under sub- 
paragraph (A) shall become effective on the 
approval of the Secretary. 

(2) PLAN.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Each budget, as referred 
to in paragraph (1), shall include a plan for 
research, promotion, and consumer informa- 
tion regarding organically produced agricul- 
tural products. 

(B) ErFFECTUATION.—Such plan shall take 
effect on the approval of the Secretary. 

(f) CoNTRACTS AND  AGREEMENTS.—The 
Board may enter into contracts and agree- 
ments, with the approval of the Secretary, 
for— 

(1) the development and implementation 
of plans under subsection (c); and 

(2) the payment of the cost of such plan 
with funds collected under section 213(c). 

(g) COMPENSATION.—A member of the 
Board shall serve without compensation, 
but may be reimbursed by the Board from 
assessments for transportation expenses in- 
curred in performing duties as a member of 
the Board. 

(h) Votinc RESTRICTION.—Members of the 
Board who are not owners or operators of 
certified organic farming or handling oper- 
ations shall not vote on matters respecting 
the use of assessments collected under this 
title. 

SEC. 213 ASSESSMENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—An order issued after the 
termination of the Delegate Body shall pro- 
vide that an assessment shall be paid in the 
manner prescribed in the order. 

(b) IMPOSITION.— The order, as referred to 
in subsection (a), shall provide for the impo- 
sition and collection of assessments with 
regard to the production and handling of or- 
ganically produced agricultural products as 
follows: 

(1) PRopucEnS.— Producers of agricultural 
products labeled as being organically pro- 
duced under title I shall pay annual assess- 
ments— 

(A) with respect to producers who sell 
over $50,000 worth of organically produced 
agricultural products during each calendar 
year, based on the average sales from the 
immediately preceding 3 years as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, of $100; and 

(B) with respect to producers who sell 
under $50,000 worth of organically produced 
agricultural products during each calendar 
year, based on the average sales from the 
immediately preceding 3 years as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, of $50. 

(2) HANDLERS.—Individuals who operate 
handling operations that are certified as or- 
ganic handling operations under title I and 
who are the first handlers of the organically 
produced agricultural products shall pay an 
annual assessment— 

(A) with respect to handlers who market 
or process over $50,000 worth of organically 
produced agricultural products during each 
calendar year based on the average sales 
from the immediately preceding 3 years as 
determined by the Secretary, of $100; and 

(B) with respect to handlers who market 
or process under $50,000 worth of organical- 
ly produced agricultural products during 
each calendar year, based on the average 
sales from the immediately preceding 3 
years, as determined by the Secretary, of 
$50. 
(c) COLLECTION OF ASSESSMENT.—Except as 
provided in paragraph (4), the first handler 
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of organically produced agricultural prod- 
ucts shall— 

(1) be responsible for the collection and 
payment to the Board, of producer and han- 
dler assessments under this section; and 

(2) maintain a separate record of the agri- 
cultural products of each producer handled 
by such handler, including the organically 
produced agricultural products grown by 
such handler. 

(d) PRODUCER AND HANDLER.—For purposes 
of subsection (c), an individual who is both a 
producer and a handler shall be considered 
the first handler of agricultural products 
produced by such individual. 

(e) SUPPLEMENTAL ASSESSMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to the recommen- 
dations of the Board and approval in a ref- 
erendum as provided for in section 216, the 
Secretary may issue an amendment to an 
order stating that, in each calendar year, 
the rate of an assessment under this section 
shall be supplemented by an additional 
amount to be collected or paid as provided 
in this section. 

(2) AMOUNT OF ASSESSMENT.—An additional 
amount under paragraph (1) shall not 
exceed 0.25 percent of the value of organi- 
cally produced agricultural products sold by 
individuals from organically certified farms. 

(f) ESTABLISHMENT OF ESCROW ACCOUNT.— 
The Board shall hold a sufficient portion of 
the assessments in escrow to ensure that all 
requests for refunds under section 221 may 
be honored. 

(g) EXEMPTION.—An individual is exempt 
from an assessment under this section if 
such individual is— 

(1) a producer who produces less than 
$5,000 of organically produced agricultural 
products per year; or 

(2) a handler who handles less than $5,000 
of organically produced agricultural prod- 
ucts per year. 

(h) CLAIMING AN EXEMPTION.—To claim an 
exemption under subsection (f) for a par- 
ticular year, an individual shall prepare and 
submit, to the Board, an application that 
contains a description of the basis for such 
exemption and a certification that such in- 
dividual will not exceed the limitation re- 
quired under subsection (e) in the calendar 
year in which such application is submitted. 

(i) USE OF ASSESSMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—An order issued by the 
Secretary under section 203 shall provide 
that funds paid to the Board as assess- 
ments— 

(A) may be used by the Board— 

(i) to pay for research, promotion, and 
consumer information described in the 
budget of the Board and for other expenses 
incurred by the Board in the administration 
of an order; 

(ii) to pay such other expenses for the ad- 
ministration, maintenance, and functioning 
of the Board and the Organic Standards 
Board as may be authorized by the Secre- 
tary; and 

(iii) to fund a reserve established under 
section 212(5); and 

(B) except as provided in subsection (i), 
shall be used to pay the expenses incurred 
by the Secretary, including expenses of gov- 
ernment employees in implementing and ad- 
ministering the order. 

(j) REIMBURSEMENT.—An order issued by 
the Secretary under section 203 after Janu- 
ary 1, 1992, shall provide that the Board 
shall reimburse the Secretary, from assess- 
ments, for any expenses incurred by the 
Secretary in conducting referenda under 
this title, except for the salaries of govern- 
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ment employees who carry out such refer- 
enda, 

(k) FALSE CLAIMS.—An order issued by the 
Secretary under section 203 shall provide 
that any promotion of organically produced 
agricultural product funded with assess- 
ments shall not make— 

(1) any false or unwarranted claims on 
behalf of organically produced agricultural 
products; and 

(2) any false or unwarranted statements 
with respect to the attributes or use of any 
product that competes with organically pro- 
duced agricultural products for sale in com- 
merce. 

(1) PROHIBITION ON USE oF Funps.—An 
order issued under section 203 shall provide 
that funds collected by the Board through 
assessments shall not, in any manner, be 
used for the purpose of influencing legisla- 
tion or governmental policy or action, 
except for making recommendations to the 
Secretary as provided for in this Act. 

(m) Boarp RECORDS AND REPORTS.— 

(1) Boarp.—An order issued under section 
203 shall require the Board— 

(A) to maintain books and records with re- 
spect to the receipt and disbursement of 
funds received by the Board through assess- 
ments collected under this section; 

(B) to submit to the Secretary such re- 
ports as the Secretary may require for ap- 
propriate accounting; and 

(C) to submit to the Secretary at the end 
of each fiscal year a complete audit report 
regarding the activities of the Board during 
such fiscal year. 

(2) HANDLERS.—In order to provide infor- 
mation and data to the Board and the Sec- 
retary that is appropriate or necessary for 
the effectuation, administration, or enforce- 
ment of this title or any order or regulation 
issued under this title, such order shall re- 
quire handlers who are responsible for the 
collection of assessments under this sec- 
tion— 

(A) to maintain and make available for in- 
spection by the Secretary such books and 
records as may be required by the order; 
and 

(B) to file reports, at the times, in the 
manner, and having the content prescribed 
by the order, that concern the collection of 
such assessments. 

(n) CONFIDENTIALITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—An order issued under 
section 203 shall require that all informa- 
tion obtained pursuant to subsection (h)(2) 
shall be kept confidential by all officers and 
employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and of the Board. 

(2) DiscLosure.—The Secretary shall only 
disclose such information— 

(A) the Secretary considers relevant in a 
lawsuit; or 

(B) in the course of an administrative 
hearing brought at the request of the Secre- 
tary or to which the Secretary or any offi- 
cer of the United States is a party, involving 
the order with respect to which such infor- 
mation was furnished or acquired. 

(3) NONCONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION.—The 
Secretary may— 

(A) issue general statements based on the 
reports of a number of producers and han- 
dlers if such statements do not identify any 
individual who provides such information; 
or 

(B) publish the name of any individual 
violating an order issued by the Secretary 
under section 203 along with a statement of 
the particular provisions of the order violat- 
ed by such individual. 
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SEC. 214. ORGANIC STANDARDS BOARD. 

(a) DurrIES.—The Organic Standards 
Board shall establish the proposed National 
List or amendments to such National List as 
provided in section 111 and shall submit 
such proposals to the Secretary. 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.—The Organic Standards 
Board shall be comprised of 15 members, of 
which— 

(1) not less than 3 shall be individuals who 
own or operate a certified organic farming 
operation; 

(2) not less than 3 shall be individuals who 
own or operate a certified organic handling 
operation; 

(3) not less than 2 shall be individuals 
with expertise in the areas of environmental 
protection and resource conservation; 

(4) not less than 2 shall be individuals who 
represent public interest or consumer inter- 
est organizations; 

(5) not less than 1 shall be an individual 
who has expertise in the field of agronomy; 
and 

(6) not less than 2 shall be individuals who 
have expertise in the fields of toxicology, 
ecology, or biochemistry. 

(c) TERM.—The members of the Organic 
Standards Board shall serve for a period of 
not to exceed 4 years. Such members may 
be reappointed to serve on the Organic 
Standards Board. 

(d) DISAPPROVAL OF ORDER.— 

(1) APPOINTMENT BY SECRETARY.—If a ma- 
jority of those voting in the referendum 
conducted under section 209(c) do not favor 
the establishment of the National Assem- 
bly, the Secretary shall appoint the mem- 
bers of the Organic Standards Board in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section. 

(2) RESPONSIBILITIES.—The Organic 
Standards Board established under this sub- 
section shall have the duties and responsi- 
bilities as specified in this section and sec- 
tion 215. 

(3) OTHER TERMS AND CONDITIONS.—The 
Secretary may authorize the Organic Stand- 
ards Board established under this subsec- 
tion to hire a manager and staff and may, in 
accordance with relevant Appropriations 
Acts, pay necessary expenses incurred by 
such Organic Standards Board in carrying 
out the provisions of this title, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 


SEC. 215. PROPOSED NATIONAL LIST. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Organic Standards 
Board (or the Initial Organic Standards 
Board) shall develop the proposed national 
list or proposed amendments to the Nation- 
al List for submission to the Secretary in ac- 
cordance with section 111. 

(b) CONTENT OF PROPOSED LIST.— 

(1) ITEMIZATION OF SUBSTANCES.— The pro- 
posed list referred to in subsection (a) shall 
contain an itemization of— 

(A) specific synthetic substances that may 
be used in the production and handling of 
agricultural products labeled as organically 
produced under title I, even though the use 
of such substances is prohibited elsewhere 
in title I; or 

(B) specific natural substances that shall 
not be used in the production and handling 
of agricultural products labeled as organi- 
cally produced under title I, even though 
the use of such substances would be allowed 
under other provisions of title I. 

(2) SPECIFIC USES.—An exemption under 
paragraph (1XA) or prohibition under para- 
graph (1XB) with respect to a specific syn- 
thetic or natural substance may be limited 
to a specific use of such substance in a farm- 
ing or handling operation. 
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(c) GUIDELINES FOR PROHIBITIONS OR EX- 
EMPTIONS.— 

(1) EXEMPTION FOR PROHIBITED  SUB- 
STANCES.— The proposed national list may 
provide for the use of substances in an or- 
ganic farming or handling operation that 
are otherwise prohibited under title I only 
if— 

(A) the Organic Standards Board deter- 
mines that the use of such substances— 

(i) would not be harmful to human health 
or the environment; 

(ii) is necessary to the production or han- 
dling of the crop because of the unavailabil- 
ity of wholly natural substitute products; 
and 

Gii) is consistent with organic farming; 
and 

(B) the specific exemption is developed in 
accordance with this section. 

(2) PROHIBITION OF USE OF SPECIFIC NATU- 
RAL SUBSTANCES—The proposed national list 
may provide for the prohibition on the use 
of specific natural substances in an organic 
farming or handling operation that are oth- 
erwise allowed under this title only if— 

(A) the Organic Standards Board deter- 
mines that the use of such substances— 

(i) would be harmful to human health or 
the environment; and 

(ii) is inconsistent with organic farming 
and the purposes of this title; and 

(B) the specific prohibition is developed in 
accordance with this section. 

(d) REQUIREMENTS.—In establishing the 
proposed national list or proposed amend- 
ments to the National List, the Organic 
Standards Board shall— 

(1) review available information from the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the Na- 
tional Institute of Environmental Health 
Studies, and such other sources as appropri- 
ate, concerning the human and environmen- 
tal toxicity of substances considered for in- 
clusion in the proposed national list; 

(2) work with manufacturers of sub- 
stances considered for inclusion in the pro- 
posed national list to determine whether 
such substances contain inert materials that 
are synthetically produced; and 

(3) submit to the Secretary, along with 
the proposed national list or any proposed 
amendments, the results of the Organic 
Standards Board evaluation of all sub- 
stances considered for inclusion in the Na- 
tional List. 

(e) EVALUATION.—In evaluating substances 
considered for inclusion in the proposed na- 
tional list or proposed amendments to the 
National List, the Organic Standards Board 
shall determine— 

(1) the potential of such substances for 
detrimental chemical interactions with 
other materials used in organic farming sys- 
tems; 

(2) the toxicity and mode of action of the 
substance and of its breakdown products or 
any contaminants, and their persistence and 
areas of concentration in the environment; 

(3) the probability of environmental con- 
tamination during manufacture, use, or 
misuse of such substance; 

(4) the effects of the substance on human 
health; 

(5) the effects of the material on biologi- 
cal and chemical interactions in the agroe- 
cosystem, including the physiological effects 
of the substance on soil organisms (includ- 
ing consideration of salt index and solubili- 
ty), crops, and livestock; 

(6) the alternatives to using the substance 
in terms of practices or other available ma- 
terials; and 
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(7) its compatibility with a system of sus- 
tainable agriculture. 

(f) PETITIONS.—The Organic Standards 
Board shall establish procedures under 
which individuals may petition the Organic 
Standards Board for the purpose of evaluat- 
ing substances for inclusion on the National 
List. 

(g) REview.— 

(1) Every 4 YEARS.—The Organic Stand- 
ards Board shall review each substance in- 
cluded as an exemption or prohibition on 
the National List at least once during each 
4-year period beginning on the date such 
substance was initially included on the Na- 
tional List or on the date of the last review 
of such substance under this subsection. 

(2) SUBMISSION TO SECRETARY.—The Or- 
ganic Standards Board shall submit the re- 
sults of a review under paragraph (1) to the 
Secretary with a recommendation as to 
whether such substance should continue to 
be included on the National List. 

(h) CoNFIDENTIALITY.—AÀny business sensi- 
tive material obtained by the Organic 
Standards Board (or the Initial Organic 
Standards Board) in carrying out this sec- 
tion shall be treated as confidential infor- 
mation by such Board and shall not be re- 
leased to the public. 

SEC. 216. PERMISSIVE TERMS OF ORDERS. 

On the recommendation of the Board and 
with the approval of the Secretary, an order 
issued by the Secretary under section 203 
may— 

(1) require that, with respect to any Fed- 
eral marketing order issued regarding or- 
ganically produced agricultural products, 
that— 

(A) is in effect prior to the date of the en- 
actment of this title; and 

(B) the Secretary determines is compara- 
ble to an order issued under this title: 


there shall be paid to the Board, as provided 
for in section 213, that portion of the assess- 
ment under such section that is greater 
than the assessment, if any, paid on the or- 
ganically produced agricultural products 
pursuant to such other marketing order; 

(2) provide authority to the Board to des- 
ignate different producer and handler pay- 
ment and reporting schedules to recognize 
differences in production and handling 
practices and procedures among producers 
and handlers; 

(3) permit the Board to convene working 
groups made up of producers, handlers, or 
the general public to assist in the develop- 
ment of research, marketing, and standards 
programs for organically produced agricul- 
tural products; 

(4) permit the Board to accumulate re- 
serve funds from assessments collected 
under section 213 to permit an effective and 
continuous coordinated program of re- 
search, promotion, and consumer informa- 
tion in years in which production and as- 
sessment income may be reduced, except 
that any reserve fund so established shall 
not exceed the amount budgeted for oper- 
ation of this title for 1 year; 

(5) permit the Board to use, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, funds collected 
under section 213 for the development and 
expansion of organically produced agricul- 
tural product sales in foreign markets; 

(6) permit the Organic Standards Board 
to employ a manager and a staff; and 

(7) provide for terms and conditions— 

(A) incidental to, and not inconsistent 
with, the terms and conditions described in 
this title; and 

(B) necessary to effectuate such order. 
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SEC. 217. PETITION AND REVIEW. 

(a) PETITION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—An individual who is sub- 
ject to an order under this title may prepare 
and submit to the Secretary, within a period 
prescribed by the Secretary, a written peti- 
tion— 

(A) stating that such order, a provision of 
such order, or an obligation imposed in con- 
nection with such order is not in accordance 
with the law; and 

(B) requesting a modification of the order 
or an exemption from such order. 

(2) HEanING.— The Secretary shall promul- 
gate regulations to permit an individual, 
who submits a petition under paragraph (1), 
an opportunity for a hearing on such peti- 
tion. 

(3) REVIEW.—After the hearing described 
in paragraph (2), the Secretary shall make a 
ruling on the petition that shall be subject 
to review under subsection (b). 

(b) REVIEW.— 

(1) COMMENCEMENT OF ACTION.—Not later 
than 30 days after the date that a ruling is 
made under subsection (aX3), an individual 
may obtain a review of such ruling by initi- 
ating a civil action in the district court of 
the United States for the district in which 
such individual— 

(A) resides; or 

(B) carries on business related to the sub- 
ject matter of such action. 

(2) Process.—In civil action under this 
section, service of process may be made on 
the Secretary by delivering a copy of the 
complaint to the Secretary. 

(3) REMANDS.—1f the district court, as re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1), determines that 
such ruling is not in accordance with law, 
such court shall remand the proceedings to 
the Secretary with directions— 

(A) to make a ruling as such court shall 
determine to be in accordance with law; or 

(B) to take such further proceedings as, in 
the opinion of such court, the law requires. 

(4) ENFORCEMENT.—The pendency of pro- 
ceedings instituted pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall not impede, hinder, or delay the 
United States or the Secretary from obtain- 
ing relief pursuant to section 214. 

SEC. 218. ENFORCEMENT, 

(a) JURISDICTION.—Each district court of 
the United States shall be vested with juris- 
diction to enforce, and to prevent and re- 
strain any individual from violating, any 
order or regulation made or issued under 
this title. 

(b) REFERRAL TO ATTORNEY GENERAL.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE,—Except as provided for 
in paragraph (2), if the Secretary is involved 
in a civil action under section 213 the Secre- 
tary shall refer the facts relating to such 
action to the Attorney General for appro- 
priate action. 

(2) ExcEPTION.— Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1), the Secretary shall not refer a 
violation of this title to the Attorney Gener- 
al if the Secretary determines that the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the order 
or regulation that is involved in such viola- 
tion would be adequately served by adminis- 
trative action under subsection (c) or by 
providing a suitable written notice or warn- 
ing to an individual committing such viola- 
tion. 

(c) CIVIL PENALTIES AND ORDERS.— 

(1) CIVIL PENALTIES.—The Secretary may 
assess a civil penalty fine of not less than 
$500 nor more than $5,000 for each instance 
in which an individual violates any order or 
regulation issued by the Secretary under 
this title or fails or refuses to pay, collect, or 
remít any assessment or fee required of the 
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individual under such order or regulation. 
Each violation shall be considered as a sepa- 
rate offense. 

(2) CEASE-AND-DESIST ORDERS.—In addition 
to, or in lieu of, a civil penalty under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary may issue an order 
requiring an individual to cease and desist 
from continuing a violation. 

(3) NOTICE AND HEARING.—The Secretary 
shall not assess a civil penalty or issue a 
cease-and-desist order under this subsection 
applicable to any individual unless the Sec- 
retary provides such individual with notice 
and an opportunity for a hearing before the 
Secretary with respect to such violation. 

(4) FiNALITY.—The decree of the Secre- 
tary assessing a civil penalty or imposing a 
cease-and-desist order on any individual 
under this subsection shall be final and con- 
clusive unless such individual files an appeal 
of such decree with the appropriate United 
States Court of Appeals. 

(d) REVIEW BY COURT OF APPEALS.— 

(1) COMMENCEMENT OF ACTION.—Any indi- 
vidual, against whom a violation as referred 
to in subsection (cX1) is found and a civil 
penalty assessed or cease-and-desist order 
issued under subsection (c), may obtain 
review of such penalty or order by— 

(A) filing, not later than 30 days from the 
date on which such penalty is assessed or 
order issued, a notice of appeal in— 

(i) the United States Court of Appeals for 
the circuit in which such individual resides 
or carries on business; or 

(ii) the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia; and 

(B) simultaneously sending a copy of such 
notice by certified mail to the Secretary. 

(2) Recorp.—The Secretary shall prompt- 
ly file the record on which such violation 
under paragraph (1) was found in the court 
selected under paragraph (1)(A). 

(3) STANDARD OF REVIEW.— The court re- 
ferred to under paragraph (1)(A) shall set 
aside the findines of the Secretary only if 
such court determines that such findings 
are unsupported by substantial evidence. 

(e) FAILURE TO OBEY ORDER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary may assess 
a civil penalty fine, of not more than $500 
for each violation described under subsec- 
tion (cX1), to an individual who fails to obey 
a cease-and-desist order issued under subsec- 
tion (c) after— 

(A) such order has become final and unap- 
pealable or after the appropriate Court of 
Appeals has entered a final judgment in 
favor of the Secretary; and 

(B) after opportunity for a hearing and 
for judicial review under the procedures de- 
Scribed in subsections (c) and (d). 

(2) CONTINUING OFFENSE.—Each day during 
which an individual fails to obey a cease- 
and-desist order shall be considered as a sep- 
arate offense. 

(f) FAILURE TO PAY PENALTIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—IÍ an individual fails to 
pay an assessment of a civil penalty under 
subsection (cX1), after such assessment has 
become a final and unappealable order or 
after the appropriate United States Court 
of Appeals has entered final judgment in 
favor of the Secretary, the Secretary shall 
refer such failure to pay to the Attorney 
General for recovery of the amount of such 
penalty in an appropriate district court of 
the United States. 

(2) REVIEW OF FINAL ORDER.—In à recovery 
action described under paragraph (1), the 
validity and appropriateness of the final 
order imposing such civil penalty shall not 
be subject to review. 
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SEC. 219. INVESTIGATIONS AND POWER TO SUBPOE- 
NA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary may make 
such investigations as the Secretary consid- 
ers necessary— 

(1) to carry out the responsibilities of the 
Secretary under this title; and 

(2) to determine whether an individual 
has engaged in any practices that constitute 
a violation of this title, or any plan, rule, or 
regulation issued by the Secretary under 
this title. 

(b) ADMINISTRATION.—For the purpose of 
an investigation under subsection (a), the 
Secretary may administer oaths and affir- 
mations, subpoena witnesses, compel the at- 
tendance of such witnesses, take evidence, 
and require the production of any books, 
papers, and documents that are relevant to 
such investigation. 

(c) SUBPOENA.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— To carry out subsection 
(b), the Secretary may compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of any 
such records through subpoena. 

(2) REFUSAL TO OBEY SUBPOENA.— 

(A) REQUEST FOR AID.—If an individual re- 
fuses to obey a subpoena issued to such indi- 
vidual, the Secretary may invoke the aid of 
any court of the United States within the 
jurisdiction in which such investigation or 
proceeding is carried out, or in which such 
individual resides or carries on business, in 
requiring the attendance and testimony of 
such individual and the production of appli- 
cable books, papers, and documents. 

(B) AUTHORITY OF coURT.—The court 
under subparagraph (A) may issue an order 
requiring such individual to appear before 
the Secretary, produce records if ordered to 
do so by the Secretary, or to give testimony 
concerning the matter under investigation. 

(C) Contempt.—The court under subpara- 
graph (A) may punish an individual who 
fails to obey an order issued under subpara- 
graph (B) for contempt of court. 

(d) SERVICE or Process.—Service of proc- 
ess to an individual in any action to enforce 
this section may be served in the judicial 
district in which such individual resides or 
wherever such individual may be found. 

(e) JuRISDICTION.—AÀ hearing held under 
this section shall be located within the judi- 
cial district where the individual who is to 
provide evidence resides or has a principal 
place of business. 

SEC. 220. REFUND OF ASSESSMENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this title, a producer or 
handler of organically produced agricultural 
products against whom an assessment is 
made and collected under this title and who 
does not support the research and promo- 
tion program as described in this title, may 
receive from the National Organic Board a 
refund of any assessment paid under this 
title. 

(b) TIME PERIOD FOR RECEIVING REFUNDS.— 
Refunds referred to in subsection (a), shall 
be made on a monthly basis by the Board. A 
request for such refund shall not include a 
request for a refund for any period in excess 
of the immediately preceding 3 months 
prior to such request. 

(c) REQUEST TO RECEIVE REFUND.—An indi- 
vidual requesting a refund under this sec- 
tion shall— 

(1) make a written request for such refund 
in a manner as shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary; 

(2) make such request not later than 60 
days after the end of any month during 
which such individual paid an assessment 
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under this title and with respect to which 
the producer is requesting such refund; and 

(3) submit satisfactory proof that such in- 
dividual paid the assessment for which a 
refund is requested, as determined by the 
Board. 

(d) PnoviDING REFUND.—Not later than 90 
days after receiving a request under subsec- 
tion (c), the Board shall make any refund 
requested available to the individual making 
such request. 

(e) SunPLusEs.—The Secretary shall re- 
lease any funds that are not refunded under 
this section in order to carry out this Act. 

(f) Rerunps UPON DISAPPROVAL OF 
Orver.—If an order providing for the collec- 
tion of assessments is terminated, the as- 
sessments collected from producers and 
handlers prior to such termination that 
have not been expended shall be refunded 
on a pro rata basis to eligible producers and 
handlers, after a deduction for a proportion- 
ate amount of the expenses incurred by the 
Secretary and the agency of government 
that assists in the administration of such 
order, when the order terminating the pro- 
gram established by this title is published 
by the Secretary. 

SEC. 221. SUSPENSION AND TERMINATION, 

(a) DETERMINATIONS OF SECRETARY—If the 
Secretary determines that an order issued 
under section 203 obstructs or does not ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this title, the Sec- 
retary shall terminate or suspend the oper- 
ation of such order or provision. 

(b) PERIODIC Reports.—The Secretary 
may periodically conduct a referendum to 
determine if organic producers and handlers 
support the continuation, termination, or 
suspension of any order issued under section 
203 and in effect at the time of such refer- 
endum. 

SEC, 222. REGULATIONS. 

The Secretary may promulgate such regu- 
lations as are necessary to carry out this 
title. 

SEC. 224, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— There are authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
title. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES.— The funds 
appropriated under subsection (a) shall not 
be available for payment of the expenses or 
expenditures of the Board in administering 
an order issued under this title. 


TITLE III—LOW INPUT LABEL 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 
SEC. 301, DEFINITIONS, 

As used in this Act: 

(1) PRocRAM.— The term Program“ means 
the National Low Input Demonstration Pro- 
gram established under section 302(a). 

(2) SEcRETARY.— The term "Secretary" 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(3) SrATE.—The term State“ means each 
of the several States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico. 

(4) TRANSITION FARM.—The term transi- 
tion farm” means a farm that meets all of 
the standards required under title I and the 
applicable State program but that has not 
yet met the 3 year requirement to be certi- 
fied as an organic farm. 

SEC. 302. NATIONAL LABEL DEMONSTRATION PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish a National Low Input Label Demon- 
stration Program for the purposes described 
in subsection (b). 

(b) Purposes.—The purpose of the Pro- 
gram is— 
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(1) to recognize that many farmers have 
substantially reduced the use of chemical 
inputs and have adopted sustainable meth- 
ods of farming; 

(2) to authorize the establishment of a 
grant program for States to explore the 
ramifications of establishing a low input 
label for agricultural products produced 
using low input sustainable agriculture 
methods of production; 

(3) to provide a labeling option for farm- 
ers who are in transition from traditional to 
organic farming systems; 

(4) to evaluate the impact that a low input 
label and a transition label would have on 
consumer purchasing decisions and organic 
markets; and 

(5) to assess whether the availability of a 
low input label and a transition label would 
provide a significant incentive to motivate 
farmers to adapt more sustainable agricul- 
tural practices. 

SEC. 303. ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) GRANT PROGRAM.—The Secretary shall 
make a grant from amounts appropriated 
under section 306 to not less than 4 States 
that— 

(1) have implemented a State organic cer- 
tification program under title I; 

(2) can designate a limited marketing area 
within the State in which the label estab- 
lished under this title could be used and 
controlled; 

(3) submit a competitive proposal that 
meets the requirement established by the 
Secretary for conducting the Program; and 

(4) will carry out a Program under this 
title. 

(b) PREFERENCE.—In making grants under 
subsection (a), the Secretary shall give pref- 
erence to any State that will assist in the 
development and implementation of the 
Program by making funds or other re- 
sources of such State available for use in 
the Program. 

(c) RESPONSIBILITIES OF RECIPIENT.—Each 
State recipient of a grant under subsection 
(b) shall— 

(1) design a demonstration project that 
meets the requirements of the Secretary; 

(2) designate farming operations eligible 
to participate in the Program as low input 
sustainable farms, as determined and ap- 
proved by the panel of experts established 
by section 1466(1) of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 4706(1)); 

(3) designate farming operations eligible 
to participate as transition farms; 

(4) authorize the sale of the products of 
the sustainable farms designated under 
paragraphs (2) and (3) in retail establish- 
ments in such State; and 

(5) prepare and submit a final report as 
required by section 305. 


SEC. 304. ESTABLISHMENT OF LABELS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish two experimental labels to be af- 
fixed to agricultural products that have 
been produced on low input sustainable 
farms and transition farms designated for 
participation in the Program. 

(b) CoNTENT oF LaBELS.—The Secretary 
shall establish— 

(1) a label that states that an agricultural 
product has been "produced on a LISA 
farm" and which that bear the seal of the 
Department of Agriculture; and 

(2) a label that states that an agricultural 
product has been produced in “transition to 
organic” and that shall bear the seal of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(c) AFFIXATION OF LABEL.—The chief exec- 
utive officer of a State shall affix the labels 
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referred to in subsection (a) to an agricul- 
tural product oniy if such product has been 
produced in accordance with the require- 
ments established by the panel of experts 
established by section 1466(1) of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 4706(1)). 

SEC. 305. REPORTS. 

Not later than 2 years after the date of 
enactment of this title, the chief executive 
officer of a State shall prepare and submit a 
final report that contains the results of the 
Program to— 

(1) the Secretary; 

(2) the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives; and 

(3) the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry of the Senate. 


SEC. 306. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this title. 


TITLE IV—NATIONAL LABORATORY 
ACCREDITATION 


SEC. 101. PURPOSES. 

The purpose of the program established 
by this title is— 

(1) to protect and assure individuals in- 
volved in the interstate commerce and con- 
sumption of food that the representations 
by laboratories as to chemical residues or 
the lack of residues in food is accurate; 

(2) to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in consultation with other agencies, to 
establish minimum standards concerning 
the quality of the equipment and staff and 
testing protocols used by such laboratories; 

(3) to provide for public disclosure of the 
results concerning the accreditation of lab- 
oratories; and 

(4) to require disclosure to the Secretary 
of Agriculture of all residue levels that 
exceed tolerances set by the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
and the Administrator of the Food and 
Drug Administration and of all residue 
levels for substances prohibited or under 
special review by the Administrator of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

SEC. 102. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.—The term 
"agricultural products" means any agricul- 
tural commodity or product whether raw or 
processed, including any commodity or 
product derived from livestock or fowl that 
is marketed in the United States for human 
and livestock consumption. 

(2) CERTIFICATE.— The term "certificate" 
means a certificate of accreditation issued 
under this title. 

(3) LABORATORY. -The term laboratory“ 
means any facility or vehicle that is owned 
by an individual or a public or private entity 
and is equipped and operated for the pur- 
pose of carrying out pesticide residue analy- 
sis on agricultural products. 

(4) Pesticipe.—The term “pesticide” 
means any substance that alone, in chemi- 
cal combination, or in any formulation with 
one or more substances, is defined as a pesti- 
cide in section 2(u) of the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act (7 
U.S.C. 136(u)). 

(5) REFERENCE LABORATORY.—The term 
"reference laboratory" means a laboratory 
that is owned and operated by a governmen- 
tal regulatory agency for the principal pur- 
pose of analyzing samples referred by other 
laboratories for confirmatory analysis. 

(6) SEcRETARY.—The term “Secretary” 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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SEC. 403. NATIONAL LABORATORY ACCREDITATION 
PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM. -The Sec- 
retary shall establish a National Laboratory 
Accreditation Program under which labora- 
tories that conduct residue testing of agri- 
cultural products under this Act, or that 
make claims to the public or buyers of agri- 
cultural products concerning chemical resi- 
due levels on agricultural products, shall be 
determined to meet certain minimum qual- 
ity and reliability standards. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—In order to be accred- 
ited under this title, a laboratory shall— 

(1) prepare and submit an application for 
accreditation to the Secretary; 

(2) complete a series of tests required by 
the Secretary; and 

(3) comply with any additional terms and 
conditions as are determined necessary by 
the Secretary. 

(c) ConsuLTatTion.—The Secretary shall, 
in consultation with the Administrator of 
the Food and Drug Administration, estab- 
lish minimum standards for laboratories 
concerning— 

(1) quality assurance programs; 

(2) laboratory facilities; 

(3) equipment; 

(4) normal scientific methodologies; 

(5) qualifications of directors and other 
personnel; and 

(6) any other area concerning the oper- 
ation or maintenance of a laboratory that is 
determined by the Secretary to be necessary 
to ensure accurate and complete analysis. 

(d) ExcEPTIONS.— This title shall not apply 
to— 

(1) a laboratory operated by a government 
agency; 

(2) a laboratory operated by a corporation 
that only performs analysis of residues on 
agricultural products for such corporation 
or any wholly owned subsidiary of such cor- 
poration and does not make claims to the 
public or buyers based on such analysis; 

(3) a laboratory operated by a partnership 
that only performs analysis of residues on 
agricultural products for the partners of 
such partnership and does not make claims 
to the public or buyers based on such analy- 
sis; or 

(4) a laboratory not operated for commer- 
cial purposes that performs pesticide chemi- 
cal residue analysis on agricultural products 
for research or quality control for the inter- 
nal use of an individual who is initiating the 
analysis. 

SEC. 404. ACCREDITATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary shall issue 
certificates of accreditation to laboratories 
that meet the requirements of this title, as 
determined by the Secretary. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS FOR ACCREDITATION.— To 
receive accreditation under this title, a labo- 
ratory shall prepare and submit an applica- 
tion for accreditation to the Secretary and 
shall complete all tests of samples required, 
and meet all minimum standards estab- 
lished, by the Secretary under section 403. 

(c) INTERIM ACCREDITATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—On the filing by a labora- 
tory of a complete application for accredita- 
tion under section 405, the Secretary may 
issue a certificate of interim accreditation to 
such laboratory pending the full approval of 
such application by the Secretary. 

(2) CRTTERIA.— The Secretary may issue 
certificates of interim accreditation to lab- 
oratories that the Secretary determines are 
likely to successfully meet all requirements 
for full accreditation. In making such deter- 
mination, the Secretary shall consider the 
experience and current personnel of such 
laboratory. 
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(3) DURATION. 

(A) COMPLETION OF EVALUATION.—An inter- 
im accreditation shall be effective until the 
Secretary either grants or denies such labo- 
ratory full accreditation. 

(B) MAXIMUM PERIOD.—An interim accredi- 
tation shall not be effective for more than 
180 days after the date of the issuance of 
such. 

(C) NON-RENEWABLE.—An interim accredi- 
tation shall not be immediately renewable. 

(d) FAILURE To MEET ACCREDITATION 
SrANDARDS.—The Secretary shall deny an 
application for accreditation or shall revoke 
any existing accreditation with respect to 
any laboratory that— 

(1) does not complete successfully all tests 
of samples and other tests required by the 
Secretary; 

(2) does not pass an onsite inspection con- 
ducted by the Secretary; or 

(3) is not in compliance with the national 
laboratory accreditation program  estab- 
lished under this title. 

(e) LIMITED ACCREDITATION.—The Secre- 
tary may issue certificates of accreditation 
to laboratories that are limited to specific 
fields of testing. 

(f) DURATION OF ACCREDITATION.—A certifi- 
cate of accreditation shall be effective for 
not more than 3 years from the date of the 
issuance of such. 

(g) RENEWAL OF ACCREDITATION.—AÀ certifi- 
cate of accreditation for a laboratory may 
be renewed on the completion of all tests of 
samples required by the Secretary and on a 
review of such laboratory by the Secretary 
to determine that such laboratory meets the 
requirements of this title. 

SEC. 105. SAMPLES. 

(a) PERFORMANCE EVALUATION SAMPLES.— 

(1) PROVIDED BY SECRETARY.—The Secre- 
tary shall provide performance evaluation 
samples to any laboratory that has applied 
for accreditation or for a renewal of accredi- 
tation under this title. 

(2) ANALYSIS BY LABORATORY.—A laborato- 
ry described in paragraph (1) shall analyze 
such performance evaluation samples and 
submit the results of such analysis to the 
Secretary. 

(3) TEsTING METHODS.—Samples shall be 
tested by the laboratory according to meth- 
ods specifically approved for such purpose 
by alternate methods of demonstrated ade- 
quacy or equivalence, as determined by the 
Secretary. 

(b) RESULTS OF TESTING.— 

(1) SUBMISSION OF RESULTS.— The laborato- 
ry shall submit the results of the tests con- 
ducted under subsection (a) to the Secretary 
on forms provided by the Secretary, on or 
before the date determined by the Secre- 
tary. 

(2) EVALUATION OF TESTS.—The Secretary 
shall evaluate the results of such tests 
achieved by the laboratory and shall deter- 
mine whether such laboratory is capable of 
undertaking an accurate analysis of chemi- 
cal residues in agricultural products. 

(c) REVIEW OF ACCREDITATION.— The Secre- 
tary shall provide performance evaluation 
samples for analysis to laboratories accredit- 
ed under this title not less than two times a 
year. 

(d) IDENTIFICATION.—In any arrangement 
between laboratories that involves the 
transfer of performance evaluation samples 
or portions of such samples, the analyzing 
laboratory shall be identified in all reports 
regarding such samples and shall be the lab- 
oratory for purposes of accreditation. 
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SEC. 106. APPLICATION. 

(a) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—An applica- 
tion for accreditation or for renewal of ac- 
creditation under this title shall be pre- 
pared and submitted to the Secretary and 
shall include— 

(1) the name and address of the laborato- 
ry; 
(2) the name and address of the owners 
and managers of such laboratory; 

(3) a statement concerning the type of 
analysis the laboratory intends to conduct; 

(4) a brief history of the laboratory and 
its previous operations; and 

(5) such other information as may be re- 
quired by the Secretary. 

(b) RESTRICTIONS ON SUBMISSION OF APPLI- 
CATION.—A laboratory that has been denied, 
or has lost, accreditation under this title 
shall not reapply for accreditation until the 
expiration of at least 1 year after such 
denial or loss of accreditation. 

SEC. 107. REPORTING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Each laboratory or indi- 
vidual that performs, brokers, or otherwise 
arranges for the performance of pesticide 
chemical analysis of food shall prepare and 
report, to the Secretary and, by certified 
mail, to the owner of such food, that shall 
contain any finding of pesticide chemical 
residues in such food— 

(1) for which no chemical residue toler- 
ance has been established; or 

(2) that is in excess of residue tolerances 
or tolerances for a pesticide suspended, 
banned, or otherwise not permitted by the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

(b) TIMING OF Report.—A laboratory shall 
submit the report required under subsection 
(a) to the Secretary as soon as practicable 
after the completion of the analysis of such 
food. 

(c) QGuripELINES.—The Secretary shall 
adopt standardized reporting guidelines to 
be applied to laboratories under this section 
and shall provide such guidelines to labora- 
tories accredited under this title, as well as 
other sources of information regarding ap- 
plicable pesticide chemical tolerances. 

SEC. 108. FEES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—At the time that an ap- 
plication for accreditation is received by the 
Secretary, and annually thereafter, a labo- 
ratory seeking such accreditation or a re- 
newal of accreditation under this title shall 
pay a nonrefundable atcreditation fee. 

(b) Amount or FxE.—The fee required 
under subsection (a) shall be established by 
the Secretary in an amount that will assist 
in offsetting the cost of the program estab- 
lished by this title. 

(c) REIMBURSEMENT OF EXPENSES.—Each 
Jaboratory that is accredited under this title 
or that has applied for accreditation under 
this title shall reimburse the Secretary for 
reasonable travel and other expenses neces- 
sary to perform onsite inspections of such 
laboratory. 

(d) ADJUSTMENT OF FEES.—The Secretary 
may, on an annual basis, adjust the fees im- 
posed under this section, as necessary to 
support the full costs of the program estab- 
lished by this title. 

(e) GOVERNMENT-OWNED LABORATORY.—A 
State or local government-owned laboratory 
that performs work only in a reference ca- 
pacity as a reference laboratory shall be 
exempt from the payment of any accredita- 
tion fee required under this section. 

SEC. 409. PUBLIC DISCLOSURE. 

The results of the evaluations of laborato- 
ries conducted by the Secretary under this 
title shall be made available to the public on 
request. 
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SEC. 110. REGULATIONS. 

The Secretary shall promulgate regula- 
tions to carry out this title. 

SEC. 111. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this title. 

SEC. 112. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This title shall become effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1991. 

Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor Senator LEAHY'S 
Organic Foods Production Act. This 
bill is the result of a little-known suc- 
cess story in American agriculture and 
its passage will pave the way for more 
success. This is an important bill and 
it comes before the Senate at a most 
opportune time. 

Farm income dropped dramatically 
during the 1980's. Farmers in my State 
of North Dakota responded by seeking 
out new markets and supplying agri- 
cultural products for those markets. 
Their resourcefulness included adopt- 
ing organic production methods. They 
have been successful: North Dakota is 
a leading State in the production of 
organic grain, with over $5 million 
worth produced every year. 

Organic farming in North Dakota is 
not a backyard operation but an im- 
portant sector of the agricultural 
economy. In 1988 over 50,000 acres of 
North Dakota cropland were certified 
organic. One operation alone, the 
Kirschenmann Family Farms of Wind- 
sor, ND, comprises 3,000 acres. 

In the face of the worst agricultural 
crisis of this century, our farmers 
found new ways to succeed. Now is the 
time to consolidate the gains our farm- 
ers have made. While consumers want 
to buy organic foods, they are con- 
fused about which foods in the store 
are truly organic and which are not. 
By setting strict national standards 
and adopting a USDA organic label, 
we can help expand the market for or- 
ganic products. Right now 19 States 
have 19 different definitions of organ- 
ic. We need one national definition to 
give consumers confidence in their 
purchases. This bill, simply by reassur- 
ing consumers, will strengthen the 
market for our organic producers. 

This bill will protect organic produc- 
ers. Organic food is a niche market 
characterized by consumers who are 
willing to pay a premium for superior 
products. True organic producers must 
be protected for those who would 
market their products as organic with- 
out adhering to strict organic produc- 
tion methods. This bill does that by 
providing for farm certification and 
product testing. 

This bil is good for the environ- 
ment. We are all interested in seeing 
farmers adopt more environmentally 
sensitive production methods. It is 
fundamentally important, however, 
that we use a positive, incentive-based 
approach rather than rely upon a pu- 
nitive approach. By protecting organic 
producers, this bill will give farmers 
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the confidence to adopt and develop 
sustainable farming practices. 

Farmers will reduce or eliminate 
their use of synthetic chemical inputs 
if they can do so profitably. Farmers 
like the Kirschenmanns of North 
Dakota have shown that it can be 
done. But their profitability depends 
upon consumers’ confidence in the 
products that reach the supermarket 
shelves. The Organic Foods Produc- 
tion Act can give consumers that as- 
surance and gently encourage farmers 
who want to move to environmentally 
sensitive farming practices. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Organic Foods Act should 
become part of our farm and food 
policy for the 1990's. Senator LEAHY 
and his staff, particularly Kathleen 
Merrigan, are to be commended for 
this fine bill. I urge its rapid passage. 


By Mr. DIXON: 

S. 2109. A bill to suspend temporari- 
ly the duty on parts of generators for 
use on aircraft; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


TEMPORARY DUTY SUSPENSION ON CERTAIN 
GENERATOR PARTS 

@ Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation to tempo- 
rarily suspend the duty on aircraft 
generator components. This is a 
matter that was first brought up last 
year, when it was included in the fiscal 
year 1990 reconciliation bill as passed 
by the House of Representatives. It 
was not, however, included in the final 
version of the bill because the Senate 
insisted on keeping the reconciliation 
bill narrow, focused solely on the 
spending and revenue items that were 
necessary to comply with the instruc- 
tions in the budget resolution. 

I supported the narrow approach to 
the reconciliation bill. However, I con- 
tinue to believe that the issue present- 
ed by this bill needs to be addressed. I 
understand that the Finance Commit- 
tee is considering putting together an 
omnibus tariff bill; I strongly believe 
this provision should be included in 
that measure. 

The bill is simple and noncontrover- 
sial. It merely provides time for the 
administrative process to correct an in- 
equity created by the new harmonized 
system of tariffs. Until recently, air- 
craft generator components could be 
imported on a duty-free basis. Under 
the new harmonized tariff schedule, 
however, this duty-free treatment was 
eliminated. This change results in a 
significant handicap for American pro- 
ducers of aircraft generators. Com- 
plete aircraft generators can be im- 
ported duty-free, but if a U.S. firm 
wants to do the bulk of the work here 
in the Unites States, using some im- 
ported parts, import duties must be 
paid. . 

This legislation does not, however, 
attempt to resolve this issue perma- 
nently. It simply maintains what had 
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been the status quo to provide an op- 
portunity to pursue administrative 
relief through the United States 
Trade Representative and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. President, this is a meritorious 
bill, and I look forward to working 
with my colleagues to ensure its 
prompt enactment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be included 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2109 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
chapter II of chapter 99 of the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedules of the United States is 
amended by inserting in numerical sequence 
the following new subheading: 


"9902.85.03 Parts of Free .. No change... No change... On or 
ators before 
use on 12/31/ 
aircraft 9" 
( 
for m 
— 
8503.00.60) 


Sec. 2. (a) The amendment made by the 
first section of this Act applies with respect 
to goods entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption, on or after the 15th 
day after the date of this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding section 514 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1514) or any 
other provision of law to the contrary, upon 
a request filed with the appropriate customs 
officer before the 90th day after the date of 
enactment of this Act, any entry or with- 
drawal from warehouse for consumption of 
goods to which the amendment made by the 
first section of this Act applies and that was 
made—(1) after December 31, 1988; and (2) 
before the 15th day after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act; 
and with respect to which there would have 
been no duty if the amendment made by the 
first section had applied to such entry or 
withdrawal, shall be liquidated or reliqui- 
dated as though such entry or withdrawal 
had occurred on such 15th day.e 


By Mr. MATSUNAGA (for him- 
self, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. SIMON, 


Mr. Dore, Mr. ApDAMs, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
Bryan, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. CocHRAN, Mr. 
ConraD, Mr. D'Amato, Mr. 
DeConcin1, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
Gorton, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. Hor- 


LINGS, Mr. Levin, Mr. LUGAR, 
Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. WiLSON, and Mr. DASCHLE): 

S. 2111. A bill designating the month 
of May as "Asian/Pacific American 
Heritage Month"; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

ASIAN/PACIFIC AMERICAN HERITAGE MONTH 
e Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, in 
1977, I had the pleasure of introducing 
legislation which provided for the ob- 
servance of Asian/Pacific American 
Heritage Week in early May. That bill 
later became Public Law 95-419. 
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Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Week has been proclaimed annually 
since then, and, at no cost to the Fed- 
eral Government, has contributed to a 
better understanding of the many con- 
tributions which Americans of Asian 
and Pacific Island ancestry have made 
to our national heritage. 

Today, with 22 cosponsors, I am 
pleased to introduce legislation which 
would amend Public Law 95-419 to 
provide for the annual celebration of 
Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Month. I am most grateful to Senators 
INOUYE, SIMON, ADAMS, BENTSEN, BRAD- 
LEY, BRYAN, BURDICK, CHAFEE, COCH- 
RAN, CONRAD, D'AMATO, DECONCINI, 
Dopp, DoLE, Gorton, HEFLIN, Hol- 
LINGS, Levin, LUGAR, MURKOWSKI, STE- 
vENS, and WiLsoN for joining me in 
this effort. 

Extension of the annual observance 
to a month would provide more flexi- 
bility for the Government agencies 
and private organizations which pian 
events during the celebration. In the 
past 12 years, Asian American Herit- 
age Week has been observed with food 
festivals, film festivals, art exhibits, 
exhibits in public libraries, special pro- 
grams ip public schools, and special 
programs in Government agencies at 
the local, State, and Federal level. The 
proposed extension is also consistent 
with the annual observance of Black 
History Month and Hispanic Heritage 
Month. 

Asian/Pacific Americans are the 
second fastest growing minority group 
in the United States, after Hispanics. 
They are a very diverse group of 
people, including Chinese-Americans 
and Japanese-Americans whose fore- 
bears came to this country in the 19th 
century, as well as more recent immi- 
grants from Korea, India, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Samoa, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos. Over the years, 
they have achieved prominence in sci- 
ence, the arts and architecture, educa- 
tion, business, and politics at all levels. 
They have helped make our country 
the great nation that it is today, yet 
all too often even those who were born 
and raised here are treated as foreign- 
ers. The observance of Asian/Pacific 
American Heritage Month would help 
make their achievements more visible 
to their fellow Americans, and would 
also engender a greater appreciation 
of their ancestral roots among Asian 
and Pacific Americans. 

Mr. President, I hope that my bill 
will receive early, favorable consider- 
ation in committee and on the Senate 
floor. 

I request unanimous consent that a 
copy of the bill be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2111 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 


February 8, 1990 


America in Congress assembled, That Public 
Law 95-419 be amended by— 

(1) inserting "annually" in between pro- 
claim" and "the"; 

(2) striking "seven-day period beginning 


on May 4, 1979" and inserting 31-day 
period beginning May 1, 1990"; 

(3) striking Week and inserting 
"Month"; 


(4) inserting "annually" in between to 
issue" and “a proclamation"; 
(5) striking "seven-day period beginning 


on May 4, 1979" and inserting ''31-day 
period beginning May 1, 1990”; 

(6) striking Week“ and inserting 
"Month"; 

(7) striking "week" and inserting 
“month”; 


(8) inserting “programs,” in between “ap- 
propriate” and "ceremonies".e 
€ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join my good friends and col- 
leagues from the State of Hawaii, Sen- 
ators SPARK MATSUNAGA and DANIEL 
Inouye, on the introduction of our bill 
to designate the month of May as 
Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Month. 

Since 1979, we have set-aside 1 week 
annually to recognize the contribu- 
tions that Asian and Pacific Americans 
have made and do make to our Nation. 
Over the past decade, the Asian and 
Pacific American population has in- 
creased. Today, Asian and Pacific 
Americans are the fastest growing mi- 
nority group in the country. It is ap- 
propriate, therefore, to corresponding- 
ly expand heritage week to 1 month. 

Mr. President, there are many 
myths about Asian and Pacific Ameri- 
cans. Heritage Month provides an im- 
portant opportunity for all Americans 
to learn about Asian and Pacific Amer- 
icans. For example, some people be- 
lieve that Asian Americans all live in 
California and Hawaii. Few know that 
my State of Illinois has the fourth 
largest population of Asian and Pacific 
Americans and that there are more 
Asian and Pacific Americans in Chica- 
go than in any city in the United 
States but San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Honolulu, and New York City. 

Sometimes Asian and Pacific Ameri- 
cans are called the model minority. As 
I have stated on the Senate floor 
before, however, this term, no matter 
how well-meaning it may be, tends to 
ignore real needs and special concerns 
of new refugees from Southeast Asia; 
health needs of the Asian elderly; and 
language needs of Asian workers in 
many industries among others. Asian/ 
Pacific American Heritage Month pro- 
vides a much better way for all Ameri- 
cans to honor this growing population 
and for Asian and Pacific American 
youth to learn about those who came 
before them.e 


By Mr. METZENBAUM (for 
himself, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
ADAMS, and Ms. MIKULSKI): 

S. 2112. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to prevent dis- 
crimination based on participation in 


February 8, 1990 


labor disputes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 


PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION BASED ON 

PARTICIPATION IN LABOR DISPUTES 
e Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I rise to introduce legislation that af- 
firms and restores long-held rights of 
American workers. I am very pleased 
to be joined in this effort by three of 
my colleagues on the Labor Commit- 
tee, Senators KENNEDY, ADAMS, and 
MIKULSKI. 

Under the National Labor Relations 
Act, Congress established that both 
employees and employers had the 
right to engage in economic self-help 
activities. For employees, the corner- 
stone of this federally protected con- 
certed action is the right to withhold 
services from an employer in order to 
further objectives in the collective bar- 
gaining process—in other words, the 
right to strike. For more than 50 
years, the right to strike has provided 
American workers with their basic eco- 
nomic weapon during a labor dispute. 

Employers have a number of choices 
in responding to a worker strike. They 
may shut down operations during the 
pendency of the strike. They may con- 
tinue operations by using their super- 
visory and management personnel 
and, sometimes, by using temporary 
replacement employees. 

The Supreme Court opened up an- 
other option for employers in its 1938 
Mackay Radio decision. In Mackay 
Radio, the Supreme Court gave em- 
ployers the right to hire permanent 
replacements for strikers. Subsequent 
to Mackay Radio, employers rarely 
chose to exercise this option, in large 
part because permanently replacing 
strikers was viewed as unacceptable 
conduct by the general public. 

This scenario changed dramatically 
during the 1980's. Former President 
Reagan set the stage in 1981 when he 
fired and permanently replaced 12,000 
striking air traffic controllers. His 
action sent a clear message to the em- 
ployer community that it was now ac- 
ceptable to fire and permanently re- 
place striking workers. Through his 
actions, President Reagan legitimized 
a much more aggressive, and even hos- 
tile, employer strategy during labor 
disputes. 

The 1980's witnesses a tremendous 
growth in the hiring of permanent re- 
placements. Since 1981, tens of thou- 
sands of strikers have been perma- 
nently replaced. Not surprisingly, the 
1980's also witnessed a decline in the 
number of strikes. Workers, knowing 
that permanent replacement was a 
very real risk, were much less willing 
to exercise their right to strike. A pre- 
liminary comparison of labor relations 
activity by seven major unions indi- 
cates that the number of strikes fell 
by 50 percent between 1980 and 1987. 
Yet the number of strikes where per- 
manent replacements were hired in- 
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creased by more than 300 percent in 
this same 7-year period. 

The Supreme Court's 1989 decision 
in Trans World Airlines versus Inter- 
national Federal of Flight Attendants 
further eroded the rights of strikers. 
In its decision, the Court departed 
from precedent and decided that em- 
ployers could offer preferential bene- 
fits to strikers who crossed picket lines 
and returned to work. The Court con- 
doned what it earlier had labeled a 
practice "inherently destructive" of 
the right to strike. The effect of the 
Trans World Airlines decision was to 
stack the deck further against workers 
seeking to exercise their legitimate 
right to strike. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today overturns both the Mackay 
Radio and Trans World Airlines deci- 
sions. The bill restores the right to 
strike to its correct status as a legiti- 
mate economic weapon for workers. 
The legislation prohibits employer ac- 
tions that undermine the right to 
strike. Employers may still continue to 
use legitimate economic weapons, but 
they may not engage permanent re- 
placements, or apply discriminatory 
preferences in favor of workers who 
cross picket lines. 

I believe this legislation addresses a 
fundamental labor relations issue that 
deserves consideration by the Con- 
gress. I expect that the Labor Commit- 
tee will hold hearings on the bill in 
the near future. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2112 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 
DURING AND AT THE CONCLUSION OF 
LABOR DISPUTES. 

Section 8(a) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act (29 U.S.C. 158(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting “; or", and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

"(6X1) to offer, or to grant, the status of a 
permanent replacement employee to an in- 
dividual for performing bargaining unit 
work for the employer during a labor dis- 
pute, or 

"(D to otherwise offer, or grant, an indi- 
vidual any employment preference based on 
the fact that such individual was employed, 
or indicated a willingness to be employed, 
during a labor dispute over an individual 
who— 

(A) was an employee of the employer at 
the commencement of the dispute; 

"(B) has exercised the right to join, to 
assist, or to engage in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection through 
the labor organization involved in the dis- 
pute; and 

“(C) is working for, or has unconditionally 
offered to return to work for, the employ- 
er.“. 
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e Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of S. 2112, a 
bill offered by the chairman of the 
Labor Subcommittee to ban the per- 
manent replacement of strikers during 
labor disputes. The practice of hiring 
permanent replacements undermines a 
basic tenet in labor-management rela- 
tions: An employees right to strike. 

The problem is long standing, and it 
began with the case of Labor Board 
versus Mackay, decided by the Su- 
preme Court in 1938. In dicta, the 
Court declared that an employer may 
permanently replace an economic 
Striker, and upon termination of the 
strike, the employer has no obligation 
to reinstate the striker if the position 
is still filled by the permanent replace- 
ment. In Mackay, the Court deter- 
mined that the employer's right to 
maintain his business during a strike 
could only be protected if the employ- 
er was able to offer replacement work- 
ers permanent positions. 

The Court correctly recognized the 
need to balance the right of employers 
to maintain their businesses against 
the right of employees to engage in 
collective activity. But the decision 
went too far. In Mackay, the Court ig- 
nored the clear intent of Congress, 
stated in the National Labor Relations 
Act that "nothing in this act shall be 
construed so as to interfere with or 
impede or diminish in any way the 
right to strike." 

Unfortunately, the issue of perma- 
nent replacement of strikers was not 
adequately briefed or argued before 
the Court in Mackay. The practice of 
permanent replacements was approved 
in dicta by the Court, without signifi- 
cant discussion or debate. Subsequent- 
ly, it has been the subject of a great 
deal of criticism. This bill will resolve 
this continuing problem in a clear and 
unambiguous fashion. 

Mackay effectively curtails a right 
explicitly granted to employees—the 
right to strike. Common sense dictates 
that if employees know there is a sig- 
nificant chance they will be perma- 
nently replaced while on strike, the 
right to strike is undermined. In 
Mackay, this right was limited on the 
basis of an unproven assertion—that 
permanent employees are necessary 
for an employer to protect and contin- 
ue business during a strike. 

The Mackay rule also imposes prac- 
tical problems as well, Currently, an 
employer may permanently replace an 
employee during an economic strike, 
but not during an unfair labor practice 
strike. Often, it is unclear whether a 
dispute is an unfair labor practice 
strike or an economic strike, and be- 
cause an economic strike may become 
an unfair labor practice strike, the 
rights and obligations often become 
ambiguous to both sides. 

The Mackay doctrine also has poten- 
tially harsh results for the replaced 
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employee, notwithstanding the cur- 
rent law that employers must rein- 
state permanently replaced employees 
when their replacements depart unless 
the striker has acquired regular and 
substantially equivalent employment 
or the employer has demonstrated le- 
gitimate and substantial reasons for 
not doing so. Permanently replaced 
employees may wait indefinitely for an 
opening, but if they abandon the wait 
and accept other employment, they 
may forfeit their pension and seniori- 
ty. This is an unnecessarily harsh 
choice. 

Subsequent Court decisions have 
placed limitations on the Mackay doc- 
trine. Employers may not offer re- 
placements higher wages, super senior- 
ity, or better vacation benefits. And in 
Belknap Inc. versus Hale, the Supreme 
Court also arguably limited the use of 
permanent replacements, by suggest- 
ing that an employer may avoid liabil- 
ity by offering the replacement perma- 
nent employment only on the condi- 
tion that an agreement does not later 
require the reinstatement of the strik- 
ing employees. But these subsequent 
rulings merely temper bad law. It is 
time to reverse the bad law itself. 

The bill we are introducing today 
draws the issue clearly, and will allow 
the Senate to begin the long delayed 
effort to craft a law which truly bal- 
ances the interests at stake in labor 
disputes without unfairly tilting the 
scales. I commend Senator METZ- 
ENBAUM for his leadership and I look 
forward to working with him on this 
measure.e 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 2113. A bill to promote and assist 
in the development of the private 
sector, including small- and medium- 
sized businesses, in central and eastern 
Europe through an export enhance- 
ment regime that will encourage direct 
private investment in such countries; 
to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban Affairs. 

CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE INVESTMENT AND 
ENHANCEMENT ACT 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Central and 
Eastern Europe Investment and 
Export Enhancement Act of 1990. 
This bill promotes and assists in the 
development of the private sector, in- 
cluding small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses, in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Western nations should assist in the 
economic transformation occurring in 
Central and Eastern Europe through 
economic and technical assistance that 
uses Western technology and private 
direct investment to promote market 
mechanisms. As I have stated before, I 
do not believe that simply throwing 
money at the economic ills of Central 
and Eastern Europe will accomplish 
U.S. foreign economic policies aimed 
at the region. 
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The bil establishes an export en- 
hancement regime to facilitate private 
direct investment by proposing to 
extend full and immediate China 
green line treatment to countries in 
central and eastern Europe that meet, 
at a minimum, the following criteria: 
Replace their Communist govern- 
ments with democratically elected 
ones, take concrete measures to lessen 
and ultimately eliminate the military 
threat to the West, develop free 
market mechanisms, and demonstrate 
the political willingness to negotiate 
technology security regimes based on 
conditions established by the United 
States and Cocom, the 17-nation mul- 
tilateral export control system that co- 
ordinates Western export control poli- 
cies. Poland, Hungary, East Germany, 
and Czechoslovakia, as I will explain 
shortly, are well on their way toward 
meeting these criterion today. 

Mr. President, there are two revolu- 
tions occurring in Central and Eastern 
Europe today, one highly visible, one 
barely noticeable. 

The first revolution, the political 
revolution, is occurring at breakneck 
speed throughout Central and Eastern 
Europe. A day does not go by that the 
media does not report still another 
major change in the political land- 
scape of the region. The latest devel- 
opment is the all but certain unifica- 
tion of the two Germanies. Commu- 
nist governments are rapidly toppling 
as one-party rule has given way to 
multiparties and free elections. 
Indeed, the political revolution may 
well have reached the Soviet Union 
itself, Which had done its utmost to in- 
sulate itself from the very forces of 
change it encouraged elsewhere. 

The second revolution is not as 
highly visible nor as well-defined. I am 
referring to the technological revolu- 
tion building in Central and Eastern 
Europe. And I see very little evidence 
that the U.S. Government has a full 
appreciation of this dimension of the 
economic transformation. Has the ad- 
ministration, for example, given as 
much thought to the implications of 
German unification to the continued 
viability of Cocom as it has to NATO? 
It is common knowledge that the 
Social Democratic Party has called for 
the withdrawal of a united Germany 
from Cocom. I have it on good author- 
ity that several members of Cocom 
have said that Cocom cannot and must 
not be an impediment to the issue of 
unification. 

I submit that a Cocom without Ger- 
many will potentially have as serious 
implications for the technology revo- 
lution in Europe as a NATO without a 
Germany could potentially have for 
the security of Europe. 

Let me demonstrate by example 
what I mean. At the macrolevel, the 
Federal Republic has the largest polit- 
ical, economic, and security stake in 
Eastern Europe's transformation. It 
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has the requisite economic resources, 
including technological resources, to 
become the leader in East-West trade. 
The West Germans are world leaders 
in such key technological sectors as 
telecommunications, to which I will 
come back shortly, and machine tools. 
West Germany has captured 45 per- 
cent of the machine tool market in 
Central and Eastern Europe compared 
to less than 2 percent for the United 
States. 

Because it is a case in point, I will 
from time to time discuss the issues 
and problems affecting telecommuni- 
cations. While this is an important 
and critical industry, it is illustrative 
of the problems involved with industry 
offer industry technology. 

To focus on a specific area let's 
begin with West Germany, one of the 
world's leaders in the telecommunica- 
tions sector. Currently, Cocom prohib- 
its the export to East Germany of ci- 
vilian-use telecommunications digital 
switching systems, including equip- 
ment that is obsolete in the United 
States and Western Europe; namely, 
digital, transmission systems for radio 
and fiber optic media up to 45 mega- 
bits. A megabit is the speed, measured 
in million, of how quickly and how 
much information travels over tele- 
phone lines. The more megabits, the 
more simultaneous call capacity the 
system can handle. In the United 
States, AT&T operates in the range of 
1.7 gigabits, units measured in billions. 
The standard for Western Europe is 
565 megabits, but by 1992, the stand- 
ard is expected to increase to 2.5 giga- 
bits. The reason for decontrolling sys- 
tems up to 45 megabits is clear: who 
would want to buy obsolete systems in 
any event? 

The administration proposes to 
relax export control restrictions in 
Cocom in two phases for telecommuni- 
cations. The first phase would contin- 
ue to maintain controls on the kind of 
equipment and technologies required 
to make compatible the telecommuni- 
cations networks in Western and East- 
ern Europe. The proposal would also 
extend China green line treatment to 
eligible Central and Eastern European 
countries for microwave systems up to 
140 megabits, but not for fiber, which 
has the capacity for more call han- 
dling. This proposal would still require 
anything above 45 megabits on fiber 
and 140 megabits on microwave radio 
to have a unanimous Cocom vote for 
approval, thereby slowing the process. 

The problem with the administra- 
tion's proposal is that it does not 
permit the export of the kinds of 
equipment required to upgrade the 
system at the same level as that of 
China's. Currently, China's green line 
treatment permits such sophisticated 
telecommunications equipment as 
common channel signaling and 140 
megabit fiber optic transmission sys- 
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tems. Under the administration’s cur- 
rent proposal, these systems would not 
be permitted for export to Eastern 
Europe. 

Even with 140 megabit fiber optic 
transmission speeds, there is a likeli- 
hood of creating the neck of a funnel 
when connecting to 565 megabit Euro- 
pean standards. In other words, the 
disparity in the call capacities is such 
that the system would choke. The re- 
striction of information flow and civil- 
ian tele communications equipment 
and technology to facilitate informa- 
tion exchange is not in the spirit of 
stimulating political and economic re- 
forms in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Does anyone seriously believe that 
West Germany is going to integrate its 
telecommunications system with an 
obsolete or incompatible one, be it in 
East Germany or other countries in 
the region? 

The West German telecommunica- 
tions market is a protected market. 
Siemens, for example, has exclusive 
rights to the development of West 
Germany’s telecommunications infra- 
structure network. Under this circum- 
stance, at best, Cocom will be irrele- 
vant to West German development 
plans in East Germany. At worst, the 
political pressure to withdraw from 
Cocom can only intensify. At a time 
when the imperative is for including a 
united Germany in NATO and other 
international organizations, the conse- 
quences of withdrawing from Cocom 
would have major implications for the 
continued viability of the organization 
as a whole. 

Do we honestly believe, then, that 
the United States Government, with 
the possible support of the United 
Kingdom, can stem the tide of the 
technological revolution that is sure to 
occur in Europe as the military threat 
to the region continues to decline at 
its current pace? Does the administra- 
tion realize that, as EC92 approaches, 
90 percent of U.S. products currently 
being sold there are already being 
manufactured in host EC countries by 
U.S. multinationals? What does this 
development mean for foreign avail- 
ability of technologies readily avail- 
able to the Soviet bloc when most con- 
trols on technology are rendered moot 
first by German reunification and 
then by the transformation of Com- 
munist governments to democratic 
ones? 

The purpose of United States and 
Cocom export controls is to deny the 
Soviet bloc the acquisition of militari- 
ly critical technologies that would sig- 
nificantly improve their military po- 
tential. What happens to this purpose 
as the countries of Central and East- 
ern Europe began to transform de- 
fense factories into civilian-producing 
factories? It is not difficult to foresee 
the day soon when Europe will be 
awash with consumer goods and tech- 
nologies in search of new markets. 
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Where, one wonders, will U.S. firms be 
in the larger economic transformation 
occurring in Europe? 

The administration’s initial response 
to these questions has been an initia- 
tive designed to buy time. About 3 
weeks ago, the Bush administration 
dispatched a high-level mission to 
Europe to propose to the allies the 
adoption of a skimpy and short sight- 
ed version of the China green line 
policy for exports of high technology 
to the East bloc. Secretaries Baker and 
Mosbacher and National Security Ad- 
viser Scowcroft are quoted as saying 
that the proposal has the blessing of 
the administration. New York Times, 
January 23, 1990. This from the same 
administration officials who labeled as 
a “bad idea" a similar proposal I intro- 
duced last summer for relaxing con- 
trols to the bloc. At the time, I pro- 
posed the adoption of a China green 
line differential for Poland and Hun- 
gary to distinguish how we treat ex- 
ports to the two countries from those 
to the Soviet Union and other Com- 
munist countries to whom we did not 
wish to relax export controls. 

The proposal also included a safe- 
guard regime comprised of Customs 
agreements and Cocom-approved stra- 
tegic trade agreements that allow 
United States officials to verify the 
end use, end uses, and location of 
Western technology sold to Poland 
and Hungary. 

I have been briefed on the contents 
of the proposal, and I am concerned 
that the administration’s proposal still 
falls short of what the bloc nations, 
particularly Poland and Hungary, will 
require to modernize their economies. 

The reason for the administration’s 
cautious approach to the coming tech- 
nological revolution in Central and 
Eastern Europe may well be found in 
the rationale it has used to relax 
export controls toward selected mem- 
bers of the bloc, 

The basis for the administration's 
decision, we are told, is the “political 
liberalization” that has taken place in 
the East bloc (Post, January 22, 1990). 
While I do not disagree with this ra- 
tionale, the United States and the Co- 
ordinating Committee [Cocom], have 
traditionally based high-technology 
controls on national security determi- 
nations, not political liberalization or 
economic reforms. The nature of the 
military threat, not the nature of the 
political system, formed the rationale 
for U.S. export control policy. 

During the debate on economic as- 
sistance to Poland and Hungary last 
fall, Congress, like the administration, 
expressed its deep concern with 
Poland and Hungary’s close military 
cooperation with other Warsaw Pact 
countries, their membership in the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance [CMEA, or, Comecon] and the 
continued presence of the KGB in 
both countries. In the end, the Con- 
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gress adopted and the President signed 
into law a requirement that the ad- 
ministration identify the confidence 
building measures Poland and Hunga- 
ry could undertake to facilitate the ne- 
gotiation of agreements, including bi- 
lateral customs and technology trans- 
fer agreements, that would encourage 
greater direct private sector invest- 
ment in those countries. The amend- 
ment also required the administration 
to identify the confidence building 
measures Poland and Hungary could 
undertake for the purpose of relaxing 
export controls to those countries. 

Since the bill was signed in Novem- 
ber, the non-Soviet Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries have taken several encouraging 
confidence building measures that de- 
serve more reciprocity than is con- 
tained in the administration’s current 
proposal. For example, the 10-member 
nations of Comecon, the Soviet-domi- 
nated economic union, agreed several 
weeks ago to move toward a market- 
based system of free trade despite 
Moscow’s attempt to maintain the 
bankrupt system for a longer period of 
time. Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
proposed to gut the entire system now 
and get on with the business of inte- 
grating their economies to those of 
the West. Moscow’s resistance at this 
time is pro forma. 

Several weeks ago the top military 
leaders from NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact defense alliances met in Vienna 
to discuss military strategy, spending, 
and force deployments in the near 
future. U.S. military analysts conclud- 
ed that there was a greater willingness 
by some pact countries to base their 
security interests on their, and not 
Moscow’s, needs. In addition, Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia have an- 
nounced spending cuts up to 25 per- 
cent in the coming year, and some 
have pledged to scale back purchases 
of new, high-technology weapons, a 
move that would certainly improve the 
technology transfer environment to- 
wards the bloc. Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia have also notified 
Moscow of their intention to demand 
the complete withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from their respective territo- 
ries. Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Romania have ordered that pledges of 
fealty to the party be stripped from 
military service oaths. 

Finally, at least one bloc country has 
ordered a certain number of KGB 
members to leave, and plans to 
demand that all leave in due time. 
Other bloc countries have expressed 
the same intention. 

The United States and its allies are 
reciprocating—up to a point. The 
United States, for example, has re- 
stored most-favored-nation trade 
status to imports from Poland and 
Hungary and plans to lift Jackson- 
Vanik trade restrictions against Czech 
imports. Romania has asked that its 
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MFN status be restored. Deposed 
President Nicolae Ceauscescu volun- 
tarily withdrew  Romanias MFN 
status in 1988 because of continued 
United States criticisms of its human 
rights violations. 

East bloc countries cannot hope to 
develop a competitive, Westernized 
economy with third rate technology. A 
Hungarian official put it this way: 

We cannot have a first-rate economy with 
third-rate technology, and we cannot earn 
the currency required to transform our 
backward economies into modern ones if we 
cannot compete in the world marketplace. 

According to the Congressional Re- 
search Service, 

Facilities are becoming available as de- 
fense plants to be absorb into civilian econo- 
my in East Europe are closed down. 

This is one confidence building 
measure that should be factored into a 
decision to relax controls against those 
countries that have expressed the po- 
litical willingness to enter into negoti- 
ations with the United States and 
Cocom to develop technology security 
regimes based on Western conditions. 
Hungary, for one, has tabled such a 
proposal with the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

I would, therefore, add one more re- 
ciprocal benefit I first proposed to Sec- 
retaries Baker and Mosbacher last 
summer: grant those bloc countries 
that have adopted democratic regimes 
and are taking concrete steps to 
reduce their military, intelligence, and 
economic ties to the Soviet Union, 
such as Poland, and soon Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, full and immediate 
China green line treatment. In other 
words, treat these countries as we 
treated China before Tiananmen. The 
levels of technology available to those 
qualifying bloc countries would be con- 
siderably higher than that available to 
the Soviet Union and other Commu- 
nist countries. 

I have been briefed on the contents 
of the proposal, and I am concerned 
that the administration's thinking still 
falls short of what the bloc nations, 
particularly Poland and Hungary, will 
require to modernize their economies. 
First, the administration’s proposal 
covers only three categories—comput- 
ers, telecommunications, and machine 
tools. The Cocom list contains 39 cate- 
gories. What happened to the other 
36? 

Second, within the three categories, 
important as they are, the administra- 
tion is doing a slight bit of hand. It 
proposes to relax controls in two 
phases, and even at the conclusion of 
the second phase, it falls well short of 
granting full China treatment. Re- 
garding the three categories in ques- 
tion, a closer look reveals their inher- 
ent shortcoming. 

COMPUTERS 

China is currently eligible to buy 
large mainframe computers such as 
the IBM 3090. The bloc countries are 
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limited to AT but most PS/2-level per- 
sonal computers or graphic work sta- 
tions. The administration has taken a 
positive first step in allowing the 
export of the 386 microprocessor, and 
has proposed to increase the level of 
computers six times from the present 
level to a level of a lesser IBM-3090. 
The increase will still be insufficient 
for these countries to establish first- 
rate medical, airline, and other legiti- 
mate civilian end-use sectors. Full 
China green line treatment would. 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

As I have already noted, China is 
currently eligible to buy top-of-the- 
line telecommunications switching 
equipment to go with the fiber optic 
cable decontrolled several years ago. It 
may surprise some that China has de- 
veloped the potential to establish a na- 
tional and global telecommunications 
network second to none within the 
next 5 years. 

MACHINE TOOLS 

Finally, the U.S. position would de- 
control machine tools with tolerances 
of plus or minus 5 microns. The China 
green line places the tolerance level at 
plus or minus 3 microns. The East bloc 
is offered machine tools at grades infe- 
rior to—and not even half as good as— 
those available to China. West Germa- 
ny has proposed a level even lower 
than the China green line. 

Finally, I am pleased that the ad- 
ministration has also adopted the idea 
of the technology transfer safeguard 
regime as a precondition to liberalizing 
export controls. This too, however, has 
received some attention on the admin- 
istration’s latest proposal, but the ad- 
ministration has dragged its feet on 
doing anything concrete to nail down 
any such agreements. Poland and 
Hungary have informed me of their 
willingness to initiate negotiations on 
bilateral Customs and technology safe- 
guard agreements now based on 
Cocom terms. The administration has 
been lukewarm to Hungary’s request 
to negotiate a Customs agreement; it 
has not even approached Poland. 

The administration has been the re- 
luctant partner in relaxing controls 
over the past 10 months. Events in 
Eastern Europe clearly are moving at 
breakneck speed with and without us. 
On this critical area, I would think it 
is to our advantage to lead the negoti- 
ations to relax controls rather than al- 
lowing the allies to do it for us. We 
have the experience, and we have the 
most sought after technology. The 
latter is more liable to change than 
the former. It does not take a prophet 
to foresee the collapse of Cocom as we 
know it if we do not act promptly and 
substantively. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
who believe that the development of 
free markets and democratic institu- 
tions in Eastern and Central Europe, 
and those who share my conviction 
that private investment and technolo- 
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gy are the minimum necessary tools to 
ensure the successful economic and 
lasting political integration of nations 
like Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia into the West, will support and 
cosponsor this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my legislation be printed at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2113 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 
This act may be cited as the Central and 


Eastern Europe Investment and Export En- 
hancement Act of 1990“. 
SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress makes the following find- 
ings: 

(1) The changes occurring in Central and 
Eastern Europe have widened the potential 
for trade, investment, and commercial rela- 
tions between the United States and select- 
ed countries of the region. 

(2) The economic transformation occur- 
ring in Central and Eastern Europe is a 
result of efforts to replace the stagnant 
command economies of the region with 
market economies in close cooperation with 
the West. 

(3) Western nations should assist in this 
economic transformation through an eco- 
nomic and technical assistance program 
that uses Western technology and private 
direct investment to promote market mech- 
anisms. 

(4) Some countries in the region have 
adopted confidence building measures to en- 
courage greater direct private sector invest- 
ment, as evidenced by— 

(A) lowering National budget deficits by 
proposed spending reductions of up to 25 
percent in the coming year by Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia; 

(B) the notification to Moscow by Hunga- 
ry and Czechoslovakia of their intention to 
demand the complete withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from their respective territories; 

(C) the removal of pledges of fealty to the 
Communist Party from military service 
oaths by Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Ro- 
mania; 

(D) proposals from Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia to end the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON), 
in order to integrate their economies into 
the West; 

(E) promises by some Warsaw Pact mem- 
bers to remove all Soviet intelligence agents 
within their borders; 

(F) the apparent reduction in the military 
threat from the Warsaw Pact through the 
end of the “Brezhnev Doctrine" of forceful 
intervention to maintain communist re- 
gimes hostile to the West; and 

(G) the expressed willingness by some 
members of the Warsaw Pact to negotiate 
technology security agreements on Western 
terms, including the enactment of national 
legislation to harmonize obligations by the 
recipient country. 

SEC. 3. DECLARATION OF POLICY. 

(a) PROMOTION OF DEMOCRATIZATION.—It is 
the policy of the United States Government 
to promote democratization in Central and 
Eastern Europe through development of the 
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private sector and the introduction of free 
market mechanisms. 

(b) REDUCTION OF SOVIET CAPABILITIES.—It 
is the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment to recognize the confidence building 
measures undertaken by those countries in 
Central and Eastern Europe to reduce sig- 
nificantly the Soviet military and intelli- 
gence capabilities within their borders and 
thereby eliminate the threat to the security 
interests of the West. 

(c) NEGOTIATIONS.—It is the policy of the 
United States Government to initiate nego- 
tiations within the group known as the Co- 
ordinating Committee (hereinafter referred 
to as the "Committee") to enhance exports 
to those countries in Central and Eastern 
Europe— 

(1) that have made the transition from a 
communist form of government to a demo- 
cratic form of government based on West- 
ern values and institutions, and 

(2) that demonstrate they are taking ap- 
propriate steps to protect against the diver- 
sion of Western technology, including the 
removal of Soviet intelligence agents from 
within their borders. 

SEC. 4. MEASURES FOR EXPORT ENHANCEMENT. 

Section 5 of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: 

"(r) Export ENHANCEMENT.—The Presi- 
dent shall take the following steps to imple- 
ment an investment and export enhance- 
ment regime for participating countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe that have made 
the transition from a Communist form of 
government to a democratic form of govern- 
ment based on Western values and institu- 
tions, and that demonstrate they are taking 
appropriate steps to protect against diver- 
sion of Western technology, including the 
removal of Soviet intelligence agents from 
within their borders: 

“(1) ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EXPORT EN- 
HANCEMENT DIFFERENTIAL.— 

“(A) The President shall instruct the Sec- 
retary of State, in conjunction with the Sec- 
retaries of Commerce and Defense and 
other appropriate agencies, to seek the ap- 
proval of the Committee for the removal of 
controls on shipments of goods or technol- 
ogies to countries that meet the criteria 
specified in this subsection which are at a 
level that does not exceed the level to which 
exports to the People's Republic of China 
require only notification of the govern- 
ments participating in the Committee. 

“(B) Upon obtaining such approval, the 
President shall instruct the Secretaries of 
State, Commerce, and Defense to take such 
steps as are necessary to implement such 
level of control within the context of United 
States law and regulation. 

"(C) Exports which exceed the levels of 
technology permitted to the People's Re- 
public of China that require only notifica- 
tion to the Committee shall be processed on 
a case-by-case basis with the proper referral 
to the Committee. Favorable consideration 
of applications shall be presumed if they 
meet the following criteria: 

"() the end-user is a legitimate civil or 
commercial entity; 

(ii) the proposed export is reasonable and 
appropriate in quantity and quality for the 
stated civil or commercial end use; 

"(ii the civil or commercial application is 
well established in the West and there is no 
clearly identified direct military application 
for the proposed export product in Soviet 
bloc or United States military systems; 

(iv) the risk of diversion is inherently 
limited by the function of the equipment, 
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random on-site inspection, adequate com- 
puter use logs or software access controls, or 
Western participation in the management 
or operation of the application; and 

"(v) the proposed export is subject to gov- 
ernment-to-government assurances, where 
applicable and appropriate, under the tech- 
nology transfer procedures agreed to by the 
Committee, 

"(2) CUSTOMS-TO-CUSTOMS AGREEMENTS.— 
The President shall instruct the United 
States Customs Service, in coordination 
with the Department of State, to initiate 
the negotiation of government-to-govern- 
ment Customs Memoranda of Understand- 
ing (MOUs) with those countries meeting 
the criteria in this subsection, which, among 
other things, provide for a mutual assist- 
ance agreement to prevent and investigate 
breaches of United States Customs laws, 
and which provide the legal basis for offi- 
cials of the United States Customs Service 
to request assistance from the participating 
governments. 

"(3) EXPORT ENHANCEMENT SECURITY AGREE- 
MENTS.—The President shall instruct the 
Secretary of State, in conjunction with the 
Secretaries of Commerce and Defense, to 
initiate negotiations with those countries 
meeting the criteria in section 3(c) to con- 
clude bilateral technology transfer safe- 
guard agreements containing the appropri- 
ate principles approved by the Committee 
including, but not limited to, requirements 
for import certificates and delivery verifica- 
tion documents, prelicense and postship- 
ment checks, reexport provisions, and en- 
forcement cooperation.“. 

SEC. 5. REPORTS TO CONGRESS, 

Not later than 60 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the President shall 
submit to Congress a report describing the 
initial steps taken by the United States Gov- 
ernment to implement the provisions of the 
amendment made by section 4. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
GLENN, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Gore, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. KrRREY, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. Sox, and Mr. STEVENS): 
S. 2114. A bill to promote excellence 
in American mathematics, science, and 
engineering education; enhance the 
scientific and technical literacy of the 
American public; stimulate the profes- 
sional development of scientists and 
engineers; provide for education, train- 
ing, and retraining of the Nation's 
technologists; increase the participa- 
tion of women and minorities in ca- 
reers in mathematics, science, and en- 
gineering; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 
EXCELLENCE IN MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, AND 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION ACT 
e Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
today Senator HATFIELD and I are in- 
troducing the Excellence in Math, Sci- 
ence, and Engineering Education Act 
of 1990. Joining us as cosponsors of 
this bill are Senator MITCHELL, Sena- 
tor BYRD, Senator PELL, Senator 
GLENN, Senator ROCKEFELLER, Senator 
Apams, Senator BINGAMAN, Senator 
Dopp, Senator Gore, Senator INOUYE, 
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Senator KERREY, Senator MIKULSKI, 
Senator SIMON, and Senator STEVENS. 

The goal of this legislation is to 
make American students first in the 
world in math, science, and engineer- 
ing achievement by the year 2000. The 
national education crisis is especially 
severe in these subjects. The Excel- 
lence in Math, Science, and Engineer- 
ing Education [EMSEE] Act will help 
us begin to meet that challenge and 
restore America’s competitive position 
in the world economy. 

Since the Second World War, the 
United States has been preeminent in 
basic scientific research and in the 
practical inventions that stem from 
that research, from semiconductors to 
computers and from color TV to video 
recorders. In most technical fields, 
American scientists and engineers 
have set the pace—at least until recent 
years. 

Today, however, our foreign com- 
petitors are able to build higher qual- 
ity products at lower cost. Japanese 
and German engineers translate 
American inventions into commercial 
products that increasingly dominate 
the global marketplace. Their busi- 
nesses reap vast profits from innova- 
tions, and those profits are used to 
buy up American industry and real 
estate. 

Our current problems stem in large 
part from our underinvestment in 
human resources, which are the ulti- 
mate source of the Nation’s strength 
and creativity. As a consequence, 
American students regularly finish 
last in comparisons with their counter- 
parts in other industrial countries. 

Four-fifths of elementary school 
mathematics teachers are not fully 
qualified to teach math and two-thirds 
of elementary school science teachers 
are not fully qualified to teach science. 
A third of U.S. high schools offer no 
physics course, and many others offer 
no chemistry course. Even where the 
courses are offered, the results are not 
encouraging. In a recent survey of 13 
countries, U.S. high school seniors 
ranked 9th in advanced physics; 11th 
in advanced chemistry; and dead last 
in advanced biology. 

At the college level, the situation is 
equally bleak. Less than 1 percent of 
last year’s freshman class planned to 
major in math, compared with 4 per- 
cent, 20 years ago. Currently only 5 
percent of United States undergradu- 
ates earn bachelor of science degrees— 
compared to 20 percent in Japan and 
37 percent in Germany. In U.S. gradu- 
ate schools, 50 percent of the engi- 
neering doctorate degrees are earned 
by foreign students. 

Unfortunate as the situation is 
today, demographic trends suggest 
greater problems in the future. The 
National Science Foundation  esti- 
mates that the Nation will face a 
shortage of as many as 675,000 scien- 
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tists and engineers by the year 2006. 
And the Science Adviser to the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Allan Bromley, has estimat- 
ed that we face a shortfall of 2 million 
qualified technicians by the year 2000. 

We must draw many more students 
into these fields, especially women and 
minorities. Encouraging their educa- 
tion in these areas is no longer just a 
matter of equity; it is essential to 
maintaining U.S. competitiveness in 
the global economy. 

And in this post-cold-war era, inter- 
national economic competition is the 
cornerstone of national influence. The 
fundamental changes taking place in 
the world require a basic shift in na- 
tional priorities. The real currency of 
the global economy is computerized, 
high-technology information; and the 
key to economic success is the ability 
to use that information to innovate, 
manufacture, and market new prod- 
ucts and services. To do so effectively 
requires a highly educated, technically 
trained workforce and citizens who are 
scientifically literate. 

America’s competitive challenge and 
educational shortcomings are not due 
to any intrinsic defects in our re- 
sources, capabilities, or character. We 
have what it takes to turn the situa- 
tion around. It is entirely within our 
power to alter national priorities, 
make far-sighted decisions, and re-es- 
tablish our educational excellence and 
economic pre-eminence. 

Our proposed legislation can be a 
significant first step toward making 
America first again. The bill launches 
a number of demonstration programs 
to encourage State and local govern- 
ments and the private sector to in- 
crease overall scientific and technical 
literacy; expand the supply of scien- 
tists and engineers; upgrade technolo- 
gist education and training; and in- 
crease the participation of women and 
minorities in these fields. 

To accomplish these purposes, the 
bill contains the following principal 
provisions: 

First, a national institute for tech- 
nology and learning to develop new 
ways to improve teaching through the 
application of advanced technology; 

Second, 10 region consortiums to 
bring government, educators, business, 
and community groups together in im- 
proving elementary and secondary 
schools within the region; 

Third, space exploration and other 
hands-on, interactive projects in muse- 
ums and science centers to stimulate 
students’ interest in these fields; 

Fourth, bootstrap grants to upgrade 
science departments at geographically 
dispersed colleges; 

Fifth, industrywise technology train- 
ing consortiums to upgrade techni- 
cians' skills; and 

Sixth, women and minority visiting 
role models to stimulate students' in- 
terest in pursuing these subjects. 
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The bill authorizes $125 million for 
these provisions in fiscal year 1991, 
and such sums as may be necessary” 
for each of the following fiscal years 
through the year 2000. 

We intend to circulate this measure 
widely among the scientific, technical, 
educational, and professional commu- 
nities, to draw in business, labor, and 
community leaders, and through their 
assistance make this bill a strong start 
on the path to a new era of national 
preeminence. 

At the dawn of the 20th century, 
Albert Einstein made one of the great- 
est leaps of human imagination, when 
he discovered that matter could be 
transformed into energy. His simple 
formula—e-mc squared—led to the 
recognition that a quart of water could 
unleash as much energy as 750 million 
gallons of gasoline. 

We believe that this bill can become 
an educational eme squared for 
math, science, and engineering educa- 
tion. We believe that the energy it un- 
leashes—among students and teachers, 
and scientists, engineers, and techni- 
cians—will spark a resurgence of excel- 
lence in these disciplines and revise 
American leadership. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources will begin hearings 
on this bill later this month, and we 
hope to bring it before the full Senate 
early this spring. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this 
point: First, a summary of the bill; 
second, a summary of the bill' au- 
thorization of appropriations; third, a 
program description of the Apple 
Valley Science and Technology 
Center, which is an excellent example 
of the kind of grass roots innovation in 
informal math/science education 
which the bill is seeking to foster; and 
fourth, the full text of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2114 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Excellence 
in Mathematics, Science, and Engineering 
Education Act of 1990", 

TITLE I—NATIONAL GOAL AND POLICY FOR 
MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, 
AND TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 

SEC. 101. FINDINGS AND OBJECTIVES, 

(a) FiNDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) America's competitive position in the 
global economy is eroding; 

(2) restoring America's competitive posi- 
tion requires substantially increased produc- 
tivity and innovation in American business 
enterprises; 

(3) both productivity and innovation 
depend to a great extent on advances in sci- 
ence and technology and on the successful 
commercial application of such advances in 
science and technology; 

(4) progress on a host of national prob- 
lems, from national security and energy 
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sources to health care and environmental 
quality, also depends on advances in science 
and technology and the effective incorpora- 
tion of such advances in science and tech- 
nology in the economy and society at large; 

(5) advances in science and technology 
depend, in large part, on the quantity and 
quality of the Nation's mathematicians, sci- 
entists, engineers, and technologists; 

(6) in addition, commercialization of scien- 
tific and technical advances requires a scien- 
tifically and technically literate workforce 
and a sufficiently large and well-trained 
supply of technologists; 

(7) projections by the National Science 
Foundation estimate a shortage of up to 
675,000 scientists and engineers by the year 
2006; 

(8) the Science Adviser to the President 
has estimated a shortage of 2,000,000 tech- 
nicians by the year 2000; 

(9) by the year 2000, the Nation must 
produce an additional 300,000 mathematics, 
Science, and engineering teachers; 

(10) currently 60,000 teachers in these 
fields are not fully qualified; 

(11) virtually all comparisons of the 
United States and United States competi- 
tors show that American students lag sig- 
nificantly behind foreign counterparts in 
mathematics, science, and technology; 

(12) women and minority groups are sig- 
nificantly under-represented in the fields of 
mathematics, science, and engineering in 
proportion to the numbers of women and 
most minority groups in the overall popula- 
tion; and 

(13) America can meet its critical needs in 
the fields of mathematics, science, and engi- 
neering, only by significantly increasing the 
participation of women and minorities in 
mathematics, science, and engineering. 

(b) NATIONAL OnBJjECTIVES.—The Congress, 
as a consequence of the findings described 
in subsection (a), declares that it shall be a 
national objective to— 

(1) have American students rank first in 
the world in scientific and technical liter- 
acy; 

(2) increase the number of graduates with 
degrees in mathematics, science and engi- 
neering; 

(3) increase the number of well-trained 
technologists in the workforce; 

(4) increase the number of women and mi- 
norities pursuing careers in mathematics, 
science, and engineering; and 

(5) upgrade the Nation's educational and 
career training systems to achieve the fore- 
going four objectives. 

SEC. 102. DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PRINCI- 
PLES. 

(a) Pole. -The Congress declares that it 
shall be the policy of the United States to— 

(1) consider the talents of all of its citizens 
as its most valuable national resource; 

(2) consider Federal expenditures neces- 
sary to facilitate the education, training, 
and retraining of such talent as an essential 
investment in the Nation's future; 

(3) set and achieve a minimum standard of 
scientific and technical literacy for the 
American public; 

(4) recognize the special value to the 
Nation of, and meet the special require- 
ments for, educating and training sufficient 
numbers of mathematicians, scientists, engi- 
neers, and technologists; and 

(5) devote the necessary resources to stim- 
ulate and foster the substantially increased 
participation of women and minorities in 
mathematics, science, and engineering. 
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(b) PRINCIPLES.— The Congress further de- 
clares that the policies described in subsec- 
tion (a) shall be implemented in accordance 
with the following principles: 

(1) The strength of the American educa- 
tional system stems from the system's 
grounding in local communities, the diversi- 
ty of educational approaches employed in 
the various States, the voluntary participa- 
tion of the private sector, and informal edu- 
cation through public television, museums, 
and other community programs. 

(2) The implementation of the policies set 
forth in subsection (a) shall be accom- 
plished, whenever appropriate, through the 
creation of consortiums consisting of rele- 
vant Federal, State, and local government 
agencies and laboratories, local school dis- 
tricts, universities, community colleges, mu- 
seums and other nonprofit organizations, 
and private business firms. 

(3) The appropriate role of the Federal 
Government is limited to— 

(A) encouraging the development of, and 
adherence to, standards of educational ex- 
cellence; 

(B) sponsoring educational research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration, and the 
widespread dissemination of the results 
thereof; and 

(C) stimulating State and local govern- 
ment, the educational community, museums 
and other nonprofit organizations, and pri- 
vate business firms, though  leveraged 
matching funds, campaigns for corporate 
donations, and other such mechanisms, to 
contribute their full potential to the educa- 
tion process. 

(4) In order for the Federal Government 
to carry out its role more effectively, the 
Federal Government shall ensure the im- 
proved exchange of information and coordi- 
nation among the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Departments of Education, 
Energy, and Defense, the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, and any 
other Federal agencies that have mathemat- 
ies, science, and technology education pro- 
grams. 

(5) It shall be a priority of the Congress to 
adequately fund existing programs in math- 
ematics and science education in the De- 
partment of Education, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and other Federal Depart- 
ments and agencies. 

SEC. 103. NATIONAL GOALS FOR THE YEAR 2000. 

(a) DECADE DESIGNATION.—The Congress 
declares that the period from January 1, 
1990 through December 31, 1999, shall be 
designated as the "Decade of Excellence in 
American Mathematics, Science, and Engi- 
neering Education". 

(b) PARAMOUNT NATIONAL GoaL.—The Con- 
gress declares that it shall be a paramount 
national goal of the United States to 
achieve the objectives set forth in section 
101b) by the beginning of the year 2000. 

(e) ASSESSMENT AND ACHIEVEMENT.—(1) In 
order to assess progress toward, and 
achievement of, the goal set forth in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, the National Science 
Foundation, in consultation with the De- 
partment of Education, and with the ap- 
proval of the Science Adviser to the Presi- 
dent, shall— 

(A) set forth the objectives described in 
section 101(b) in sufficient detail so that 
such objectives provide for— 

(i) acceptable standards of public literacy 
in mathematics, science, and technology, 

(ii) the professional development of suffi- 
cient numbers of mathematicians, scientists, 
engineers, and technologists, 
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(iii) the attraction and retention of suffi- 
cient numbers of fully qualified teachers in 
the fields of mathematics, science and engi- 
neering, and 

(iv) greater participation of women and 
minorities in the fields of mathematics, sci- 
ence and engineering; 

(B) develop, promulgate, and employ ap- 
propriate criteria, guidelines, indicators, and 
measurement tools to assess the extent of 
the Nation's achievement of said objectives; 

(C) collect relevant statistics and other 
necessary data throughout the decade de- 
scribed in section 103(a), and analyze such 
information to assess progress toward the 
goal set forth in subsection (b); 

(D) sponsor a major international survey 
in 1999, to indicate whether American stu- 
dents, from kindergarten through 12th 
grade, have significantly improved their 
academic performance by surpassing foreign 
counterparts in competitive nations in 
knowledge and understanding of mathemat- 
ics, science, and technology; 

(E) provide a final report to the President 
and the Congress on March 31, 2000, which 
summarizes the information assembled 
under subparagraphs (C) and (D) of this 
subsection and which provides a comprehen- 
sive assessment of the extent to which said 
national goal has been achieved by the year 
2000. 

(2) The objectives described in paragraph 
(1XA) shall be set forth in a manner in 
which such objectives can be measured or 
reasonably estimated. 

TITLE II—SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
LITERACY OF THE GENERAL PUBLIC 

SEC. 201. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "Scientific 
and Technical Literacy Act of 1990”. 

PART A—NATIONAL RESEARCH AND DIS- 
SEMINATION IN MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, 
AND TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 

SEC. 210, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

AND LEARNING. 

(a) INSTITUTE ESTABLISHED.—There is es- 
tablished within the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion the National Institute for Technology 
and Learning (hereafter in this part re- 
ferred to as the Institute“), which shall 
conduct interdisciplinary research on the 
processes by which individuals learn and the 
ways in which advanced technologies can be 
utilized to facilitate such processes. 

(b) INTERDISCIPLINARY RESEARCH.—The 
interdisciplinary research conducted pursu- 
ant to subsection (a) shall utilize state-of- 
the-art developments in advanced technol- 
ogies and research findings in all relevant 
fields, including the cognitive sciences, com- 
puter science, communications technology, 
information storage and retrieval, and 
audio-visual technologies. 

(c) CompositTion.—The Institute shall con- 
sist of— 

(1) a Director appointed by the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian; 

(2) the Technology and Learning Advisory 
Panel established under subsection (d); and 

(3) such professional and support staff as 
are appointed by the Director as necessary 
to conduct the research program described 
in subsection (b) of this section. 

(d) Apvisory PANEL.—(1) There is estab- 
lished within the Institute a Technology 
and Learning Advisory Panel (hereafter in 
this part referred to as the "Panel") which 
shall advise the Director on the planning, 
conduct, and evaluation of the Institute's 
research programs. 

(2) The Panel shall consist of 11 members, 
including— 
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(A) three ex-officio members as follows: 

(i) the Director of the Congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment, 

(ii) the Assistant Director for Science and 
Engineering Education of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and 

(iii) the Assistant Secretary of Education- 
al Research and Improvement of the De- 
partment of Education, and 

(B) 8 public members appointed by the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
chosen, in consultation with the Director of 
the National Science Foundation and the 
Secretary of the Department of Education, 
so as to reflect a broad range of relevant dis- 
ciplines and fields. 

(3) The Panel shall elect a chairman from 
among its members. 

(4) The Panel's 8 public members shall 
serve 3-year staggered terms. 

(5) Members of the Panel who are not in 
regular full-time employ of the United 
States shall receive, while engaged in the 
business of the Panel, compensation for 
service at the rate for grade GS-15 set forth 
in section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code, including traveltime, and, while so 
serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business, they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code, for persons 
employed in Government service. 

(e) PusBLICATION.— The Institute shall pub- 
lish the results of the research conducted 
pursuant to subsection (a) and shall make 
such results promptly available to the De- 
partment of Education, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and the National Clear- 
inghouse for Mathematics, Science, and 
Technology Education established under 
section 211. 

SEC. 211. NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE FOR SCI- 
ENCE, MATHEMATICS. AND TECHNOL- 
OGY EDUCATION. 

(a) CLEARINGHOUSE AUTHORIZED.—(1) The 
Secretary, in consultation with the Director, 
is authorized to award a grant or contract to 
establish a National Clearinghouse for Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, and Technology Educa- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the “Clear- 
inghouse"). 

(2) The grant or contract awarded pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1) shall be made on a 
competitive, merit basis. 

(b) UsE or FUNDS.— 

(1) The grant or contract awarded under 
this section shall be used to— 

(A) maintain a permanent repository of 
precollege science, mathematics, and tech- 
nology education instruction materials and 
programs for use by the Regional Consorti- 
ums established under part B of this title 
and the public; 

(B) maintain a permanent repository of 
all precollege science, mathematics, and 
technology education instruction materials 
and programs developed with Federal and 
non-Federal funds, including, but not limit- 
ed to, such instructional materials devel- 
oped by the National Science Foundation, 
the Department of Education and State and 
National Eisenhower mathematics and sci- 
ence programs; 

(C) compile information on all mathemat- 
ics, science, and technology education pro- 
grams administered by each Federal agency 
or department; 

(D) cooperate with identifiable and exist- 
ing data bases containing mathematics and 
science curriculum and instructional materi- 
als, Federal and non-Federal, in carrying 
out the functions under this title; and 
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(E) disseminate information regarding 
such mathematics, science, and technology 
education materials and programs among 
identifiable and existing dissemination net- 
works and to the Regional Consortiums es- 
tablished under part B of this title through 
a single on-line computer database that can 
be readily accessed and utilized, publications 
and other media. 

(2) The Clearinghouse shall employ both 
traditional and current technological meth- 
ods for storing, retrieving, and disseminat- 
ing educational materials to the Regional 
Consortiums established under part B of 
this title and the public. 

(3) The Clearinghouse shall expend one- 
third of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
this section on the dissemination of materi- 
als to the Regional Consortiums. 

(c) PROGRAMS AND MATERIALS.—Each Fed- 
eral agency or department which has sup- 
ported or supports the development of a 
mathematics, science, or technology educa- 
tion instruction material or program, includ- 
ing the National Science Foundation and 
the Department of Education, shall submit 
to the Clearinghouse a sufficient number of 
copies of such material or program for the 
Clearinghouse and each Regional Consorti- 
um. 

(d) SELECTION CRITERIA.— The Secretary 
shall establish a peer review process to 
select the recipient of the award under this 
Act. 

(e) APPLICATION.—Each entity desiring to 
establish and operate the Clearinghouse au- 
thorized in subsection (a) shall submit an 
application to the Secretary at such time, in 
such manner and accompanied by such in- 
formation as the Secretary may reasonably 
require. 

(f) STEERING COMMITTEE.—The Secretary 
shall appoint a steering committee com- 
posed of representatives of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and Department of Educa- 
tion to recommend policies and activities for 
the Clearinghouse. 

PART B—REGIONAL SCIENCE, MATHEMAT- 
ICS, AND TECHNOLOGY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

SEC. 220. REGIONAL SCIENCE. MATHEMATICS, AND 

TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION CONSORTI- 
UMS. 

(a) SHort TriTLE.—This section may be 
cited as the "Regional Science, Mathemat- 
ics, and Technology Consortium Act of 
1990". 

(b) PROGRAM ESTABLISHED.—(1) The Secre- 
tary of Education (hereinafter referred to as 
the Secretary“), in consultation with the 
Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the Direc- 
tor“), is authorized to award grants to eligi- 
ble entities to establish and operate regional 
science, mathematics, and technology edu- 
cation consortiums (hereafter referred to as 
the "Regional Consortiums") for the pur- 
pose of disseminating and implementing ex- 
emplary science, mathematics and technolo- 
gy education instruction materials, teaching 
methods and assessment tools for use by el- 
ementary and secondary school students. 

(2) The Secretary shall, in accordance 
with the provisions of this section, award 1 
grant to an eligible entity in each region. 

(3) To the maximum extent possible, the 
Secretary and the Director shall jointly 
carry out the provisions of this section. 

(4) Grants under this title shall be award- 
ed for a period of not more than 5 years and 
shall be reviewed no later than 30 months 
from the date the grant is awarded. Grants 
shall be awarded no later than 12 months 
from date of enactment of this Act. 
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(5) In making grants under this section, 
the Secretary shall assure that there is a 
relatively equal distribution among the re- 
gions of the funds made available, but the 
Secretary may award additional funds to a 
regional consortium on the basis of popula- 
tion and geographical conditions of the 
region being served. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “eligible entity" means— 

(A) a private nonprofit organization; 

(B) an institution of post-secondary educa- 
tion; 

(C) a public agency; 

(D) an interstate agency established by 
compact; 

(E) a State or local educational agency; 

(F) a regional educational laboratory and 
the research and development center estab- 
lished under section 405(dX4XA) of the 
General Education Provisions Act; 

(G) a professional scientific or mathemat- 
ics association; 

(H) an educational association; 

(D a museum or science technology 
center; 

(J) a library; 

(K) an educational television station; 

(L) historically black colleges; or 

(MD a combination of the entities set forth 
in paragraphs (1) through (12); 

(2) the term "region" means a region of 
the United States served by a regional edu- 
cation laboratory that is supported by the 
Secretary pursuant to section 
405(dX4XAXi) of the General Education 
Provisions Act; and 

(3) the term "regional consortium" means 
a regional science, mathematics, and tech- 
nology education consortium established 
pursuant to section 211(a). 

(c) Use or Funps.—Funds provided under 
this section shall be used by the Regional 
Consortiums, under the direction of a re- 
gional board, to— 

(1) identify, adapt, disseminate, and imple- 
ment mathematics, science, and technology 
education instruction materials, teaching 
methods and assessment tools for use by ele- 
mentary and secondary school students; 

(2) train classroom teachers and adminis- 
trators in the use of mathematics, science, 
and technology education instruction mate- 
rials, teaching methods and assessment 
tools; 

(3) qualify classroom teachers to train 
other teachers in the use of such instruction 
materials, teaching methods and assessment 
tools in the classroom; 

(4) work with classroom teachers in the 
identification and adaptation of such in- 
struction materials, teaching methods and 
assessment tools for use in classrooms 
within the region; 

(5) assist classroom teachers, where appro- 
priate, in securing training to enhance such 
teacher's subject knowledge and teaching 
skills in the areas of science, mathematics, 
and technology education; 

(6) offer fellowships, internships, or 
summer programs to enable teachers to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the Regional 
Consortiums; 

(7) disseminate information regarding in- 
formal science, mathematics, and technolo- 
gy education activities and programs offered 
by Federal agencies and private or public 
agencies and institutions within the region; 

(8) evaluate the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion materials, teaching methods and assess- 
ment tools in elementary and secondary 
schools located throughout the region; 

(9) collect data on activities assisted under 
this section in order to evaluate the effec- 
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tiveness of the activities of the Regional 
Consortiums; 

(10) maintain on-line computer networks 
with all Regional Consortiums and the Na- 
tional Clearinghouse established in section 
212; 

(11) assist local and State educators in 
identifying science and technology equip- 
ment needs; and 

(12) establish programs and activities de- 
signed to meet the needs of groups that are 
under-represented in, and underserved by, 
mathematics, science, and technology edu- 
cation. 

(d) APPLICATION AND REVIEW.—Each eligi- 
ble entity desiring a grant under this section 
shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time, in such manner, and accompa- 
nied by such additional information as the 
Secretary, in consultation with the Director, 
may reasonably require. Each such applica- 
tion shall— 

(A) demonstrate that the eligible entity 
shall implement and disseminate mathemat- 
ics, science, and technology education in- 
struction materials, teaching methods and 
assessment tools through a consortium of 
the region's mathematics, science, and tech- 
nology education organizations and agen- 
cies; 

(B) demonstrate that the eligible entity 
shall carry out the functions of the regional 
consortium at the direction of a regional 
board; 

(C) describe the activities for which assist- 
ance is sought; 

(D) demonstrate the capability to proper- 
ly and effectively implement and dissemi- 
nate science, mathematics, and technology 
education instruction materials, teaching 
methods, and assessment tools; and 

(E) provide assurances that emphasis will 
be given to programs and activities designed 
to meet the needs of groups that are under- 
represented in, and underserved by, mathe- 
matics, science, and technology education. 

(e) APPROVAL OF APPLICATION.—(1) The 
Secretary, in consultation with the Director, 
shall approve applications submitted pursu- 
ant to subsection (a) in accordance with the 
criteria and procedures established under 
paragraph (2). 

(2) The Secretary and the Director shall 
jointly develop procedures and criteria de- 
signed to ensure that grants are awarded on 
a competitive, merit basis as determined by 
the peer review process described in para- 
graph (3). 

(3) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Director, shall establish for each region 
a panel which shall conduct the technical 
review of the applications from such region 
for grants under this section and submit its 
recommendation to the Secretary and Di- 
rector. The Secretary and Director shall 
each appoint one-half of the members of 
each panel, who, to the extent feasible, 
shall reside in the region for which applica- 
tions are being considered. Each panel shall 
include representatives of mathematics, sci- 
ence and technology education and teach- 
ing; State and local education agencies; 
post-secondary education community; infor- 
mal education community; practicing scien- 
tists, engineers, and mathematicians; the 
business community; and groups that are 
underrepresented in, and underserved by, 
mathematics, science, and technology edu- 
cation. 

(4) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Director, shall establish a national 
panel, or to the extent necessary, panels, to 
review the recommendation made by each 
regional technical review panel and submit 
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to the Secretary and Director final recom- 
mendations for awards of grants under this 
section. The Secretary and the Director 
shall each appoint one half of the members 
of such panel or panels. 

(f) REGIONAL Boarps.—Each eligible entity 
receiving a grant under this section shall es- 
tablish a regional board to oversee the ad- 
ministration and establishment of program 
priorities for the Regional Consortium es- 
tablished by such eligible entity. Such re- 
gional board shall include at least one repre- 
sentative of each agency or organization 
participating in the regional consortium, 
and if not represented on the consortium, at 
least one representative of— 

(1) State education agencies; 

(2) local education agencies, including rep- 
resentatives of large, small, urban, and rural 
school districts; 

(3) teachers; 

(4) institutions of post-secondary educa- 
tion including science and mathematics edu- 
cators; 

(5) the business community; 

(6) professional scientific, engineering, 
and mathematics associations; 

(T) parents; 

(8) informal education organizations; 

(9) regional education laboratories; and 

(10) groups that are underrepresented in, 
and underserved by, mathematics, science, 
and technology education. 

(g) PAYMENTS: FEDERAL SHARE; NON-FEDER- 
AL SHARE.— 

(1) The Secretary shall pay to each eligi- 
ble entity having an application approved 
under subsection (d) of this section the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of the activities de- 
scribed in the application. 

(2) The Federal share— 

(A) for the first, second, and third fiscal 
years in which an eligible entity receives as- 
sistance shall be 75 percent; 

(B) for the fourth such year shall be 60 
percent; 

(C) for the fifth and each succeeding such 
year shall be 50 percent. 

(3)(A) The non-Federal share of payments 
under this section may be in cash or in kind, 
fairly evaluated, including facilities, over- 
head, equipment, or services. Such non-Fed- 
eral share may also include funds received 
by State and local education agencies from 
Federal mathematics, science, and technolo- 
gy education programs. 

(B) Each eligible entity having an applica- 
tion approved under subsection (e) of this 
section shall pay the non-Federal share in 
accordance with the following requirements: 

(i) At least 10 percent of the cost of activi- 
ties described in the application shall be fur- 
nished by business concerns within the 
region. 

(ii) At least 10 percent of the cost of ac- 
tivities described in the application shall be 
furnished by local education agencies in the 
region and a majority of the States in the 
region. 

(iii) The balance of the cost of activities 
described in the application of the non-Fed- 
eral share may be furnished by members of 
the regional consortium, institutions of 
higher education, professional scientific and 
mathematics associations, philanthropies, 
or other public and private agencies, institu- 
tions or organizations. 

(h) EvALUATION.—Each eligible entity re- 
ceiving a grant under this section shall col- 
lect sufficient data on, and evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of, the programs conducted at 
the Regional Consortiums. At the end of 
each grant period, the Secretary and the Di- 
rector shall submit to Congress a report on 
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the effectiveness of the programs conducted 
at each Regional Consortium. 

(i) ADMINISTRATIVE Costs.—The Secretary 
shall make available to the Director 1 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated under this 
section for administrative costs, 

SEC. 221. ROVING MASTER TEACHERS IN MATHE- 
MATICS AND SCIENCE. 

(a) FrNDINGS.—' The Congress finds that 

(1) four-fifths of elementary school math- 
ematics teachers are not fully qualified to 
teach mathematics; 

(2) two-thirds of elementary school sci- 
ence teachers are not fully qualified to 
teach science; and 

(3) the significant shortage in elementary 
school science and mathematics teachers 
will take many years to overcome because of 
the long-lead time involved in educating and 
recruiting sufficient numbers of fully quali- 
fied teachers in such fields, even when in- 
service training programs are utilized to the 
maximum extent feasible. 

(b) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this section to establish a program 
of Roving Master Teachers in mathematics 
and science to provide students in schools 
which lack fully qualified mathematics and 
science teachers with exposure to high qual- 
ity instruction in such subjects, in order to 
awaken student interest in such subjects 
and encourage the students to persist in 
their studies and seek additional exposure 
to such subjects through the types of infor- 
mal educational programs set forth in part 
D of this title. 

(c) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
is authorized to make grants to States to 
enable States to conduct programs of 
Roving Master Teachers in mathematics 
and science. 

(d) APPLICATION.—Each State desiring a 
grant pursuant to this section shall submit 
an application to the Secretary at such 
time, in such manner, and accompanied by 
such information as the Secretary may rea- 
sonably require. 

(e) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—(1) Each 
State receiving funds under this section 
shall use such funds to— 

(A) retain highly qualified mathematics 
and science teachers, as Roving Master 
Teachers in mathematics and science, who 
will allocate their time among a number of 
elementary and middle schools throughout 
the State; 

(B) conduct special classes in mathematics 
and science at each school the Roving 
Master Teacher visits in which the Roving 
Master Teacher utilizes experiments, dem- 
onstrations, audiovisual displays, and other 
appropriate techniques in order to stimulate 
the students’ interest in the excitement of 
mathematics and science and such subjects’ 
relevance to various occupations and ca- 
reers, and to acquaint the students with in- 
formal educational programs and available 
educational materials through which the 
students can pursue mathematics and sci- 
ence interests further; and 

(C) conduct periodic workshops at each 
school the Roving Master Teacher visits 
with the school's mathematics and science 
teachers to— 

(i) instruct teachers in ways such teachers 
can best followup on the instruction of the 
Roving Master Teacher; and 

(ii) discuss any special teaching problems 
or opportunities the teachers may have en- 
countered. 

(2) Each State receiving funds under this 
section shall select its Roving Master Teach- 
ers in accordance with— 
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(A) the objective of providing women and 
minority teachers as role models to the 
extent feasible, and 

(B) such criteria as the Secretary shall 
prescribe after consultation with the Direc- 
tor. 

SEC. 222. REGIONAL MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, AND 
TECHNOLOGY ACADEMIES. 

(a) STATEMENT OF PuRPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this section to assist in exploring 
and planning the establishment of regional 
mathematics, science, and technology resi- 
dential academies throughout the Nation. It 
is the purpose of such regional mathemat- 
ies, science, and technology residential acad- 
emies to create educational environments 
within the various regions of the Nation in 
which talented students in mathematics, sci- 
ence, and technology can have the opportu- 
nity to develop their talents to their full po- 
tential. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
section, the term “regional mathematics, 
science, and technology academy" means a 
public school for grades 7 through 12 where 
students— 

(1) receive advanced, high quality scientif- 
ic and technical equipment and instruments; 

(2) participate in a wide range of mathe- 
matics, science, and technology honors 
courses, as well as receive high quality in- 
struction in languages, the social sciences, 
and the humanities; and 

(3) undergo a competitive examination 
and personal interview for admittance to 
the academy. 

(c) ELIGIBLE ENTITY.—For the purposes of 
this section the term "eligible entity" 
means— 

(1) State and local educational agencies; 
and 

(2) consortiums of State and local educa- 
tional agencies with other organizations. 

(d) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—(1) The Secre- 
tary is authorized to provide grants to assist 
eligible entities in planning, but not operat- 
ing, regional mathematics, science, and 
technology academies. 

(2) In the first year in which an eligible 
entity receives a grant under this section, 
such grant may not exceed $50,000. 

(3) An eligible entity may receive a second 
initiation grant, not to exceed $50,000, if 
such eligible entity demonstrates to the Sec- 
retary— 

(A) significant progress in planning the 
academy has been achieved; and 

(B) the need for the additional planning 
funds before the academy can raíse perma- 
nent financial support from regional 
Sources. 

(e) AwarpD Basis.—The Secretary shall 
award grants on the basis of— 

(1) the degree of commitment to the suc- 
cess of the academy on the part of State 
and local governments, universities, private 
foundations, nonprofit organizations, com- 
munity groups, private business firms, and 
citizens within the region; 

(2) the overall excellence of the proposed 
academy program; 

(3) the likelihood of attracting a highly 
talented student body to the school; and 

(4) the degree to which the proposed pro- 
gram is likely to involve the significant par- 
ticipation of female and minority students 
in the academy. 

(f) APPLICATION.—Each eligible entity de- 
siring a grant under this section shall 
submit an application to the Secretary in 
such manner, and accompanied by such in- 
formation as the Secretary may reasonably 
require. 
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PART C—INFORMAL MATHEMATICS, SCI- 
ENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

SEC. 230, ESTABLISHMENT OF DIVISION OF INFOR- 
MAL MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE. AND 
TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION. 

Section 8 of the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended— 

(1) by striking There“ and inserting ''(a) 
There”; 

(2) by inserting “Directorates and" before 
“Divisions”; and 

(3) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(bX 1) There shall be within the Founda- 
tion, a Directorate of Science and Engineer- 
ing Education. 

*(2) There shall be within the Directorate 
of Science and Engineering Education a Di- 
vision of Informal Mathematics, Science, 
and Technology Education.“. 

SEC. 231. FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL ENHANCEMENT, COMMUNITY 
EXTENSION, AND INNOVATION IN IN- 
FORMAL EDUCATION. 

(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—(1) The Direc- 
tor, through the Division of Informal Math- 
ematics, Science, and Technology Educa- 
tion, is authorized to— 

(A) award fellowships pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b), and 

(B) make grants to conduct professional 
enhancement activities pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c), 


in order to increase the pool of experienced 
and talented informal science education pro- 
fessionals and consultants and foster the in- 
volvement of such individuals in local sci- 
ence and technology education programs 
and services. 

(2) Fellowships and grants awarded pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1) shall be made on a 
competitive, merit basis. 

(b) FELLOwsHIiPS.—The Director shall 
award fellowships to— 

(1) persons educated in one or more scíen- 
tific, engineering, or educational disciplines 
to enable such persons to work with experi- 
enced informal science education profes- 
sionals and to learn techniques of applying 
Science concepts to hands-on interactive 
learning and educational programs; 

(2) informal science education personnel, 
upon recommendation of the institution 
where such individuals work, for participa- 
tion in exchange, intern, or professional de- 
velopment programs; and 

(3) consulting scientists, exhibit designers, 
and program developers to work with infor- 
mal science education institutions and pro- 
grams on scientific project or program de- 
velopment activities. 

(c) PROFESSIONAL ENHANCEMENT AWARDS.— 
The Director shall award grants to private, 
nonprofit, informal science education orga- 
nizations to conduct field-wide professional 
enhancement seminars, workshops, mentor 
partnerships, programs, and exhibit devel- 
opment projects. 

(d) APPLICATION.—Each individual or orga- 
nization desiring a fellowship or grant 
under this section shall submit an applica- 
tion to the Director at such time in such 
manner and accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Director may reasonably require. 
SEC. 232. COMMUNITY EXTENSION PROGRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—The Director, 
through the Division of Informal Mathe- 
matics, Science, and Technology Education, 
is authorized to carry out a merit-based pro- 
gram of awarding grants to private, non- 
profit informal science education organiza- 
tions in partnership with community orga- 
nizations, such as public libraries, churches, 
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youth organizations, and professional soci- 
eties to make available interactive science 
exhibits and programs for rural and urban, 
economically disadvantaged population cen- 
ters. 

(b) APPLICATION.—Each partnership desir- 
ing a grant pursuant to this section shall 
submit an application to the Director at 
such time, in such manner and accompanied 
by such information as the Director may 
reasonably request. 

SEC. 233. INNOVATION GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Director, through 
the Division of Informal Mathematics, Sci- 
ence, and Technology Education, is author- 
ized to carry out a program of awarding 
grants to private, nonprofit organizations 
for the development of innovative activities 
or programs to serve as models for replica- 
tion. Such grants shall be awarded to— 

(1) develop intergenerational projects to 
train senior citizen volunteers in the imple- 
mentation of interactive science processes 
and activities for use by elementary and sec- 
ondary students; 

(2) develop an interactive activity or pro- 
gram for use by elementary and secondary 
students involving— 

(A) global environmental education; and 

(B) health science; 

(3) establish a Science Start model pro- 
gram to adapt and disseminate early child- 
hood science instruction materials for use in 
Head Start classrooms or by prekindergar- 
ten children; 

(4) establish partnerships between ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers and 
college and university scientists and mathe- 
maticians for in-service training; and 

(5) develop a program to use new and 
emerging technologies to enhance the 
teaching and learning or mathematics or 
science in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

(b MATCHING  REQUIREMENTS.—Grants 
awarded under this section shall be awarded 
through a system requiring matching of the 
Federal grant. The minimum amount re- 
quired as a match shall be equal to a per- 
centage of the grant that is determined by 
the Director. Funds made available may in- 
clude in-kind services or resources, fairly 
evaluated. 

(c) APPLICATION.—Each organization desir- 
ing a grant pursuant to this section shall 
submit an application to the Director at 
such time, in such manner and accompanied 
by such information as the Director may 
reasonably request. 

SEC. 234. SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY CENTERS 
AND MUSEUMS. 

(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—(1) The Direc- 
tor, through the Division of Informal Math- 
ematics, Science, and Technology Educa- 
tion, shall make grants to science and tech- 
nology museums and centers to enable such 
museums and centers to carry out programs 
and activities to— 

(A) develop more effective hands-on, 
interactive science and technology pro- 


grams; 

(B) make the activities of such museums 
and centers more widely available through- 
out the surrounding communities; and 

(C) disseminate the programs of such mu- 
seums and centers to other museums and 
centers. 

(2) Grants awarded pursuant to para- 
graph (1) shall be awarded on a competitive, 
merit basis. 

(b) RECIPIENT SELEcTION.—The Director 
shall establish a peer review process to 
select recipients of grants pursuant to this 
section on the basis of— 
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(1) the potential for the program of the 
museum or center to have a significant 
impact on both formal and informal science 
education inside and outside the region 
served by the museum or center; 

(2) the capability of the museum or center 
to provide broad dissemination of the mate- 
rials to other institutions; 

(3) the capability of the museum or center 
to implement the program effectively; 

(4) the extent to which the activities un- 
dertaken by the museum or center will ad- 
dress the needs of women and minorities 
which have been traditionally underrepre- 
sented in science and engineering; 

(5) the involvement in, and commitment 
to, the museum or center program by mem- 
bers of the local community, including local 
schools, colleges, universities, community 
groups, and private industry; 

(6) the capability and willingness of the 
science museum or center to work directly 
and cooperatively with local schools, col- 
leges, and universities; 

(7) the extent of funds acquired by the 
museum or center for the project from 
sources other than the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

(8) the experience and qualifications of 
the staff; and 

(9) the general excellence of the proposed 
program. 

(c) APPLICATION.—Each museum or center 
desiring a grant pursuant to this section, 
shall submit an application to the Director 
at such time, in such manner and accompa- 
nied by such information as the Director 
may request. 

(d) SPECIAL CoNsIDERATION.—The Director 
shall take appropriate steps to ensure that 
the particular needs of newly created and 
developing science museums are accorded 
special consideration in the awarding of 
grants under this section. 

SEC. 235. PUBLIC TELEVISION PROGRAMS IN SCI- 
ENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 

(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—(1) The Direc- 
tor, through the Division of Informal Math- 
ematics, Science, and Technology Educa- 
tion, shall make grants to, or enter into con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements with, orga- 
nizations involved in science, technology, 
education, or television production, includ- 
ing colleges and universities, State and local 
educational agencies, publishers, scientific, 
technical, and professional associations, sci- 
ence and technology museums and centers, 
research and development organizations, 
print or electronic media organizations, 
foundations, and private firms, for the de- 
velopment of public television programs de- 
signed to stimulate the interest and under- 
standing of the public in science and tech- 
nology. 

(2) Grants made pursuant to paragraph 
(1) shall be awarded on a competitive merit 
basis. 

(b) PREFERENCE.—In awarding grants 
under this section, the Director shall give 
preference to organizations whose programs 
provide for utilizing women and minority 
mathematicians, scientists, and engineers as 
role models, 

(c) SPECIAL RuLE.—Grants awarded in 
fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993 shall focus 
on the development of television programs 
oriented toward technology. 

(d) GRANT  AGREEMENT.—Each entity 
awarded a grant from, or entering into a 
contract or cooperative agreement with, the 
Director pursuant to this section shall enter 
into an agreement with the Director. Each 
such agreement shall require the individual 
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receiving a grant from, or entering into a 
contract with, the Director to take whatever 
steps are necessary to promote the wide- 
spread dissemination of the television pro- 
grams produced pursuant to subsection (a). 
PART D—SCIENCE AND SPACE 
EXPLORATION EDUCATION 
SEC. 240. SCIENCE AND SPACE EXPLORATION EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM. 

(a) SHORT TrrLE.—This part may be cited 
as the "Science and Space Exploration Edu- 
cation Act of 1990". 

(b) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this section to establish a Program 
of Science and Space Exploration Education 
to utilize the excitement of space explora- 
tion as a stimulus to students in grades 1 
through 12 to develop their interest in, and 
enthusiasm for, the study of mathematics, 
science, and technology. 

(c) PROGRAM ESTABLISHED.—(1) The Direc- 
tor, through the Directorate of Science and 
Engineering Education, is authorized to es- 
tablish a program of awarding grants to, 
and entering into contracts and cooperative 
agreements with, State and local education- 
al agencies, nonprofit institutions, organiza- 
tions, associations involved with science, 
technology, education, or space exploration, 
and with private business firms to— 

(A) develop innovative formal educational 
materials relating to space exploration in 
order to stimulate and deepen the interest 
of elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents in mathematics, science, and technolo- 
gy; and 

(B) develop innovative informal educa- 
tional materials relating to space explora- 
tion for use in museums, science, and tech- 
nology centers, and community programs in 
order to stimulate and deepen the interest 
of students in mathematics, science, and 
technology. 

(2) The program described in paragraph 
(1) shall be developed in consultation and 
cooperation with the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

(d) INFORMATION.—The Director shall pro- 
vide information regarding the educational 
materials developed pursuant to subsection 
(b) to the National Clearinghouse estab- 
lished under section 211 (hereafter in this 
section referred to as the ''Clearinghouse"). 
The Clearinghouse shall disseminate such 
information to the Regional Consortiums 
established under section 220 and to other 
interested public and private entities. 

(e) EDUCATIONAL DONATIONS.—(1) From 
the information provided to the Clearing- 
house pursuant to subsection (c), the Clear- 
inghouse shall prepare a descriptive listing 
of the specific kinds of scientific and techni- 
cal facilities, equipment, instrumentation, 
and tools which could be useful to elementa- 
ry and secondary schools and to museums 
and science and technology centers for edu- 
cational purposes. 

(2) The Clearinghouse shall widely dis- 
seminate the descriptive listing described in 
paragraph (1) to relevant Federal, State, 
and local government organizations, non- 
profit research and development organiza- 
tions, and private business firms in order to 
solicit donations of facilities, equipment, in- 
strumentation, or tools to schools, muse- 
ums, and science and technology centers. 
Such descriptive listing shall be periodically 
updated. 

(3) From responses received to the solici- 
tations made pursuant to paragraph (2), the 
Clearinghouse shall prepare a descriptive 
listing of items available for donation and 
provide such listing to the Regional Consor- 
tiums established under section 220. 
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(4) The Regional Consortiums shall 
widely disseminate the listing described in 
paragraph (3) to schools, museums, and sci- 
ence and technology centers that have a 
need for such items, and shall assist in the 
coordination of the donations of specific 
items to schools, museums, and technology 
centers. 

(f) APPLICATION.—Each entity desiring fi- 
nancial assistance pursuant to this section 
shall submit an application to the Director 
at such time, in such manner and accompa- 
nied by such information as the Director 
may reasonably request. 

SEC. 241. SCIENCE AND SPACE EXPLORATION EDU- 
CATION PROJECT AWARDS. 

(a) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this section to conduct an annual 
national competition to provide recognition 
to teams of students for exceptional science 
and space exploration education projects. 

(b) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—(1) The Direc- 
tor, through the Directorate of Science and 
Engineering Education, is authorized to es- 
tablish and annually conduct a competition 
in which students or teams of students from 
grades 9 through 12 throughout the Nation 
may compete for awards which recognize 
exceptional science and space exploration 
projects. 

(2) The competition described in para- 
graph (1) shall be conducted in consultation 
and cooperation with the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 

(3XA) The Director shall each year award 
a first prize of $5,000 to the best project in 
the Nation, a second prize of $3,000 shall be 
awarded to the second best project, and a 
third prize of $2,000 shall be awarded for 
the third best project. 

(B) The 3 student teams winning the 
prizes described in subparagraph (A), along 
with their faculty advisors, shall be given an 
all expense paid trip to the John F. Kenne- 
dy Space Center at Cape Canaveral where 
they will witness the launch of the Space 
Shuttle as special guests of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

(C) The Director shall award an Honora- 
ble Mention Certificate for any project in 
any State that is deserving of such recogni- 
tion. 

(c) COUNCIL OF SCIENCE AND SPACE EXPLO- 
RATION.—(1) The competition described in 
subsection (b) shall be judged by a Council 
on Science and Space Exploration Educa- 
tion consisting of 15 members of which— 

(A) 5 shall be appointed by the Secretary 
of Education, 

(B) 5 shall be appointed by the Director of 
the National Science Foundation, and 

(C) 5 shall be appointed by the Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

(2) The Council shall elect a chairman and 
vice chairman elected from among its mem- 
bers. 

(3) The Director shall provide administra- 
tive support to the Council. 

(4) Members of the Council shall neither 
receive a salary nor reimbursement for ex- 
penses (including travel expenses) for serv- 
ice as a member of the Council. 

(d) APPLICATION.—Each student or team 
desiring to compete for an award pursuant 
to this section shall submit an application to 
the Director at such time, in such manner 
and accompanied by such information as 
the Director may reasonably request. 

TITLE III—EDUCATION OF SCIENTISTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
SEC. 301. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "Scientists 

and Engineers Education Act of 1990". 
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SEC. 302. ESTABLISHMENT OF A DIVISION OF UN- 
DERGRADUATE MATHEMATICS, SCI- 
ENCE, AND ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 

(a) AMENDMENT TO THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FouNDATION Act or 1950.—Section 8 of the 
National Science Foundation Act of 1950 (as 
amended in section 230) is further amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(3) There shall be within the Directorate 
of Science and Engineering Education a Di- 
vision of Undergraduate Mathematics, Sci- 
ence and Engineering Education.“. 


PART A—UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 


SEC. 310. COMMUNITY COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY 2/1 
PARTNERSHIP. 

(a) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this section to increase the number 
of community college students who contin- 
ue their education at 4-year academic insti- 
tutions in pursuit of bachelor degrees in 
mathematics, science, engineering, or tech- 
nology. 

(b) OUTREACH Grants.—(1) The Director 
shall make outreach grants to community 
colleges to enable community colleges to ne- 
gotiate the establishment of partnerships 
with nearby 4-year academic institutions. 

(2) Each grant awarded pursuant to para- 
graph (1) may not exceed $25,000. 

(c) Derrnit1ons.—For the purpose of this 
section— 

(1) the term “4-year academic institution" 
means colleges, universities, and institutes 
of technology, that award bachelor degrees 
in mathematics, science, or engineering, or a 
4-year technology degree; and 

(2) the term “eligible partnership" means 
a community college which has received an 
outreach grant pursuant to subsection (b) in 
partnership with at least one but not more 
than four 4-year academic institutions. 

(d) 2/4 PARTNERSHIP GRANTS.—(1) The Di- 
rector is authorized to make grants to eligi- 
ble partnerships to assist community col- 
leges and 4-year academic institutions in 
transitioning students from community col- 
leges to 4-year academic institutions to 
enable such students to achieve bachelor de- 
grees in mathematics, science, engineering 
or technology. 

(2) Each eligible partnership receiving a 
grant under this section shall allocate such 
grant funds equally between the community 
college and the 4-year academic institution 
participating in the partnership. 

(3) Grants made pursuant to paragraph 
(1) shall be awarded on a competitive, merit 
basis. 

(4) Grants made pursuant to paragraph 
(1) shall be for a period of 1 year and are re- 
newable for a period not to exceed 5 years. 

(e) GRANT REQUIREMENTS.—Each eligible 
partnership receiving a grant under this sec- 
tion shall— 

(1) examine the community college's cur- 
riculum to ensure that academic credit 
earned at the community college will be 
transferable to the 4-year academic institu- 
tion; 

(2) brief teachers from the community col- 
lege on the specific requirements of courses 
at the 4-year academic institution when nec- 
essary to facilitate curriculum compatibility 
between the two institutions; 

(3) facilitate the admittance and expedite 
academic credit transfers of students ma- 
triculating from the community college to 
the 4-year academic institution; 

(4) provide special counseling for students 
to encourage and facilitate student transfers 
from community colleges to the 4-year aca- 
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demic institution, including counseling tar- 
geted at women and minority students; 

(5) conduct workshops at the community 
college to acquaint students with the oppor- 
tunities, requirements, available financial 
aid, and ambiance of the 4-year academic in- 
stitution; 

(6) provide special tours and orientation 
visits to the facilities of the 4-year academic 
institution for students from the communi- 
ty college, including the opportunity to ob- 
serve laboratory demonstrations and experi- 
ments, and experience some hand-on inter- 
action with the equipment and instrumenta- 
tion; 

(7) provide special summer programs for 
students from the community college to en- 
courage such student's subsequent matricu- 
lation at the 4-year academic institution; 
and 

(8) provide special ongoing counseling for 
any graduates of the community college 
who have matriculated at the 4-year aca- 
demic institution. 

(f) GEocRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—In award- 
ing grants under this section, the Director 
shall ensure an equitable geographic distri- 
bution of such grants. 

(g) APPLICATION.—Each community college 
or eligible partnership desiring a grant pur- 
suant to this section shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Director at such time, in such 
manner and accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Director may reasonably request. 
SEC. 311. DEPARTMENTAL BOOTSTRAP GRANTS, 

(a) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this section to strengthen teaching 
in the departments of mathematics, the sci- 
ences, and engineering at colleges and uni- 
versities which are not currently advanced 
in such fields. 

(b) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—(1) The Direc- 
tor, through the Division of Undergraduate 
Mathematics, Science and Engineering Edu- 
cation is authorized to award grants to col- 
leges and universities to strengthen a par- 
ticular department of mathematics, science, 
or engineering within such college or uni- 
versity. 

(2) Grants awarded to each college or uni- 
versity pursuant to paragraph (1) may be 
awarded for a period not to exceed 5 years. 

(3) Grants awarded pursuant to para- 
graph (1) may be renewed for a period not 
to exceed 5 years if the Director deter- 
mines— 

(A) the college or university has made ex- 
cellent progress in strengthening the par- 
ticular department of mathematics, science, 
or engineering; and 

(B) the awarding of additional funds 
offers significant promise of further 
strengthening the department. 

(4) Grants awarded pursuant to para- 
graph (1) shall not be used for the purchase 
of equipment or instruments, or to defray 
the overhead expenses of the college or uni- 
versity. 

(5) In awarding grants pursuant to para- 
graph (1), the Director shall ensure an equi- 
table geographic distribution of such grants. 

(c) SELECTION CriITEeRIA.—The Director 
shall establish a peer review process to 
select recipients of grants pursuant to this 
section on the basis of— 

(1) the extent to which the proposal has 
addressed critical training issues in a com- 
prehensive fashion; 

(2) the potential for the proposed pro- 
gram to have a significant impact on the re- 
cruitment and retention of undergraduate 
students into mathematics, science, and en- 
gineering degree programs; 
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(3) the evidence that the program will sig- 
nificantly improve the learning environ- 
ment for undergraduate students; 

(4) the evidence that the program will en- 
courage and reward excellent teachers of 
undergraduate students; 

(5) the compatibility of the program to de- 
velop improved teaching materials and cur- 
ricula; 

(6) evidence that senior faculty will devote 
a substantial portion of their time to teach- 
ing undergraduate students; 

(7) the extent to which women and under- 
represented minority students are likely to 
be involved in the program; and 

(8) the general excellence of the proposed 
program. 

(d) SPECIAL RuLE.—The Director may 
award grants to not more than two different 
departments within the same institution if 
the strengthening of one of the depart- 
ments cannot readily be accomplished with- 
out accompanying strengthening of the 
other. 

(e) APPLICATION,—Each college or universi- 
ty desiring a grant pursuant to this section 
shall submit an application to the Director 
at such time, in such manner and accompa- 
nied by such information as the Director 
may reasonably request. 

SEC. 312. PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS FOR EXCEL- 
LENCE IN COLLEGE TEACHING. 

(a) AWARDS AUTHORIZED.—(1) The Presi- 
dent is authorized to make not more than 55 
Presidential Awards for Excellence in 
Teaching Undergraduate Mathematics, Sci- 
ence, Engineering, or Technology to under- 
graduate college or university teachers who 
have demonstrated outstanding ability and 
dedication to teaching undergraduate stu- 
dents. 

(2) The President shall not make more 
than one award pursuant to paragraph (1) 
in each State in any one year. 

(b) AMOUNT OF AwarD.—Each recipient of 
an award pursuant to paragraph (1) shall be 
provided with a Teaching Excellence Award 
of $1,000. 
SEC. 313. NATIONAL — MATHEMATICS-SCIENCE 
TEACHER CORPS. 

(a) SHORT TrrTLE.— This section may be 
cited as the National Mathematics-Science 
Teacher Corps Act of 1990”. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROcRAM.—The Di- 
rector is authorized to make awards to stu- 
dents enrolled in a baccalaureate degree 
program in science, mathematics, or engi- 
neering who are willing to commit them- 
selves to teach elementary or secondary sci- 
ence or mathematics as provided in this sec- 
tion. 

(c) ELrGIBILITY.—A wards under this sec- 
tion shall only be made to students who 
are— 

(1) majoring in science, mathematics, or 
engineering; 

(2) in the last 2 years of a baccalaureate 
degree program; and 

(3) enrolled in an institution of higher 
education which is accredited by a national- 
ly recognized accrediting agency or associa- 
tion. 

(d) CRITERIA FOR SELECTION.—Students 
shall be selected to receive awards under 
this section primarily on the basis of aca- 
demic merit, with consideration given to fi- 
nancial] need and to the goal of promoting 
the participation in elementary and second- 
ary science and mathematics teaching of mi- 
norities, women, and individuals with dis- 
abilities. 

(e) AMOUNT OF AWARD.—(1) Awards under 
this section shall be $7,500 per year. Except 
as provided in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
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Lion, a student may receive a maximum of 2 
awards under this section. 

(2) An individual may receive a maximum 
of 3 awards under this section if such indi- 
vidual has completed requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree but requires additional 
credits in education courses in order to 
obtain certification to teach. 

(f) GRANT AGREEMENT.—(1) Each individual 
receiving an award under this section shall 
enter into an agreement with the Director. 
Each such agreement shall require the indi- 
vidual to complete, within 6 years after 
graduation from the baccalaureate degree 
program for which the award was made, at 
least 2 years of service as an elementary or 
secondary science or mathematics teacher 
for each award received. Service required 
under this section shall be performed at a 
School receiving assistance under chapter 1 
of title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

(2) This section shall not apply with re- 
spect to more than 2 awards made to any in- 
dividual under this section. 

(g) FAILURE TO COMPLETE SERVICE OBLIGA- 
TION.—(1) If an individual who has received 
an award under this section— 

(A) fails to maintain an acceptable level of 
academic standing in the educational insti- 
tution in which he is enrolled, as deter- 
mined by the Director; 

(B) is dismissed from such educational in- 
stitution for disciplinary reasons; 

(C) withdraws from the baccalaureate 
degree program for which the award was 
made before the completion of such pro- 
gram; 

(D) declares that he does not intend to 
fulfill his service obligation under this sec- 
tion; or 

(E) fails to fulfill his service obligation 
under this section, 
such individual shall be liable to the United 
States as provided in subsection (b). 

(2)(A) If a circumstance described in para- 
graph (1), (A), (B), (C), or (D) occurs before 
the completion of one year of a service obli- 
gation under this section, the United States 
shall be entitled to recover from the individ- 
ual, within one year after the date of the oc- 
currence of such circumstance, an amount 
equal to— 

(i) the total amount of awards received by 
such individual under this section; plus 

(ii) the interest on such amounts which 
would be payable if at the time the amounts 
were received they were loans bearing inter- 
est at the maximum legal prevailing rate, as 
determined by the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

(B) If a circumstance described in para- 
graph (1) (A), (B), (C), or (D) occurs after 
the completion of one year of a service obli- 
gation under this section, but before the 
completion of the second year of such serv- 
ice obligation, the United States shall be en- 
titled to recover from the individual, within 
one year after the date of the occurrence of 
such circumstance, an amount equal to— 

(i) the total amount of awards received by 
such individual under this section minus 
$3,750; plus 

(ii) the interest on such amounts which 
would be payable if at the time the amounts 
were received they were loans bearing inter- 
est at the maximum legal prevailing rate, as 
determined by the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

(C) If a circumstance described in para- 
graph (1) (A), (B), (C), or (D) of this subsec- 
tion occurs after the completion of 2 years 
of a service obligation under this section, 
but before the completion of the third year 
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of such service obligation, the United States 
shall be entitled to recover from the individ- 
ual, within one year after the date of the oc- 
currence of such circumstance, an amount 
equal to— 

(i) the total amount of awards received by 
such individual under this section minus 
$7,500; plus 

(ii) the interest on such amounts which 
would be payable if at the time the amounts 
were received they were loans bearing inter- 
est at the maximum legal prevailing rate, as 
determined by the’Treasurer of the United 
States. 

(D) If a circumstance described in para- 
graph (1) (A), (B), (C), or (D) of this subsec- 
tion occurs after the completion of 3 years 
of a service obligation under this section, 
but before the completion of the fourth 
year of such service obligation, the United 
States shall be entitled to recover from the 
individual, within one year after the date of 
the occurrence of such circumstance, an 
amount equal to— 

(i) the total amount of awards received by 
such individual under this section minus 
$11,250; plus 

(ii) the interest on such amounts which 
would be payable if at the time the amounts 
were received they were loans bearing inter- 
est at the maximum legal prevailing rate, as 
determined by the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

(3A) The Director may provide for the 
partial or total waiver or suspension of any 
service obligation or payment by an individ- 
ual under this section whenever compliance 
by the individual is impossible or would in- 
volve extreme hardship to the individual, or 
if enforcement of such obligation with re- 
spect to the individual would be unconscion- 
able. 

(B) Any obligation of an individual under 
this section for payment under paragraph 
(2) may be released by a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy under title 11, United States Code, 
only if such discharge is granted after the 
expiration of the 5-year period beginning on 
the first date that such payment is required. 

PART B—GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
SEC. 320. INCREASE IN NATIONAL SCIENCE. FOUN- 
DATION GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS. 

(a) STATEMENT OF PuRPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this part to help avert the projected, 
significant shortage in American scientists 
and engineers, 

(b) GRADUATE FELLoWsHIPS.—Section 10 of 
the National Science Foundation Act of 
1950 is amended — 

(1) by striking The Foundation” and in- 
serting “(a) The Foundation”; 

(2) in the second sentence by striking or 
nationals" and inserting “, nationals or law- 
fully admitted permanent resident aliens"; 
and 

(3) by inserting the following at the end 
thereof: (b) The Director of the National 
Science Foundation shall, to the maximum 
extent practicable, increase the number of 
graduate fellowships awarded by the Foun- 
dation in fiscal year 1991 to approximately 
double the number of such fellowships 
awarded in fiscal year 1987. 

"(c) WOMEN AND MINORITY STUDENTS.—TO 
the extent practicable, the Director shall 
ensure that an increasing number of fellow- 
ships awarded in each fiscal year pursuant 
to subsection (b) shall be awarded to women 
and minority students.“. 

TITLE IV —TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION AND 

TRAINING 
SEC. 401, SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Technology 

Education and Training Act of 1990". 
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SEC. 102. TECHNOLOGY AND EDUCATION, 

(a) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It ís the pur- 
pose of this section to— 

(1) introduce secondary school students to 
modern technology, thereby enabling such 
students to function more effectively in the 
technological society in which they will live; 
and 

(2) motivate and prepare an increasing 
number of secondary school students to 
pursue higher education courses leading to 
careers as engineers or technologists. 

(b) PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED.—The Director 
is authorized to establish a High School 
Technology Curriculum Development Pro- 
gram under which the Director shall— 

(1) make grants to, or enter into contracts 
or cooperative agreements with, appropriate 
institutions or organizations for the purpose 
of developing a comprehensive curriculum 
for secondary school level technology 
courses aimed at introducing the students, 
including women and minority students, to 
modern technology; 

(2) make grants to, or enter into contracts 
or cooperative agreements with, appropriate 
institutions and organizations to develop a 
comprehensive curriculum for secondary 
school level advanced technology courses, 
including appropriate hands-on interaction 
with representative processes, techniques, 
equipment, instruments, and tools involved 
in engineering and technology to introduce 
students, including women and minority stu- 
dents, to the possibility of careers as engi- 
neers or technologists; 

(c) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.— The Director 
shall— 

(1) provide the results of the curriculum 
development activities conducted under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (b) to 
the National Clearinghouse established 
under section 312; and 

(2) provide the necessary technical assist- 
ance and funds to the National Clearing- 
house established under section 312 for the 
widespread dissemination of the results of 
such curriculum development activities 
throughout the Nation's school districts. 

(d) APPLICATION.—Each institution or or- 
ganization desiring financial assistance pur- 
suant to this section shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Director at such time, in such 
manner and accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Director may reasonably request. 
SEC. 103. COLLEGE AND COMPANY TECHNOLOGY 

PARTNERSHIPS. 

(a) SHORT TIrLE.— This section may be 
cited as the “College and Company Technol- 
ogy Partnership Act of 1990". 

(b) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—The Director, 
through the Division of Undergraduate 
Mathematics, Science, and Engineering 
Education, is authorized to make grants to, 
and enter into contracts or cooperative 
agreements with, eligible partnerships to 
carry out the activities described in subsec- 
tion (d) in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

(c) ELIGIBLE PARTNERSHIP.—For the pur- 
pose of this section the term "eligible part- 
nership" means 4-year colleges of engineer- 
ing or technology and/or 2-year community 
colleges in partnership with a private com- 
pany or companies. 

(d) PARTNERSHIP ACTIVITIES.—Each eligi- 
ble partnership receiving a grant or entering 
into a contract or cooperative agreement 
pursuant to the provisions of this section 
shall engage in one or more of the following 
activities: 

(1) The company and its educational part- 
ner shall sponsor student work-study pro- 
grams in which students spend part of their 
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time in paid, supervised work in the partner 
company, for which the student shall re- 
ceive appropriate academic credit. 

(2) The company shall participate in a 
continuing, cooperative effort with their 
educational partner to develop realistic cur- 
riculums that are relevant to state-of-the- 
art conditions, techniques, processes, prac- 
tices, and equipment in the particular indus- 
tries and technologies in which the compa- 
ny is involved. 

(3) The company shall make available 
qualified personnel to teach full-time for 
limited periods, or on a part-time basis, in 
the educational institution involved in the 
partnership. 

(4) The company shall keep informed of 
the needs of its educational partner for 
equipment, instrumentation, and tools relat- 
ing to the technologies involved in the part- 
nership, and to the extent practicable, make 
donations or long-term loans of such equip- 
ment, instrumentation, and tools to the edu- 
cational partner. 

(e) APPLICATION.—Each college or institu- 
tion desiring financial assistance pursuant 
to this section shall submit an application to 
the Director at such time, in such manner 
and accompanied by such information as 
the Director may reasonably request. 

SEC. 104. TECHNOLOGY TRAINING CONSORTIUMS. 

(a) SHonT TriTLE.—This section may be 
cited as the “Technology Training Consorti- 
um Act of 1990". 

(b) STATEMENT OF PunPosE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this section is to stimulate the pri- 
vate sector toward increasing American pro- 
ductivity, American competitiveness, and 
the American standard of living by 
strengthening the skills of the American 
workforce in utilizing advanced technologies 
and techniques, and stimulating the estab- 
lishment of technology training consorti- 
ums of companies operating within the 
same industry or utilizing the same technol- 
ogies. 

(c) OFFICE ESTABLISHED.— The Department 
of Labor, within its Employment and Train- 
ing Administration, shall establish or desig- 
nate an Office of Technology Training Con- 
sortiums. 

(d) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—(1) The Secre- 
tary of Labor, through the office estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (c), is author- 
ized to— 

(A) make planning grants to companies to 
plan for the establishment of consortia; and 

(B) pay the Federal share of startup 
grants to newly established consortia to pay 
the costs of the consortium's initial organi- 
zation. 

(2) For the purpose of paragraph (1XB) 
the Federal share shall not exceed 50 per- 
cent. 

(3) In awarding grants pursuant to para- 
graph (1), the Secretary shall give prefer- 
ence to consortia which— 

(A) encourage the participation of women 
and minorities in their training programs; 
and 

(B) provide an opportunity for member- 
ship in the consortium for small business 
firms and large firms that are not techno- 
logically advanced. 

(e) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—Each consor- 
tium receiving a grant pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall— 

(1) consist of two or more companies oper- 
ating within the same industry or utilizing 
the same technology or technologies; and 

(2) develop, sponsor, or administer train- 
ing and retraining programs to enable tech- 
nologists and other workers, especially non- 
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supervisory workers and first line supervi- 
sors in both manufacturing and service in- 
dustries, to function more effectively with 
new technologies, practices, and related 
changes in work organization in the rele- 
vant industries and technical fields. 

(f) MEMBERSHIP FEE AND ACCOUNTING PRO- 
CEDURES.—Each consortium receiving a 
grant under this section shall— 

(1) establish an account for each member 
of the consortium; 

(2) assess the account of each member of 
the consortium an initial membership fee 
according to the size of the workforce of the 
individual member; 

(3) annually assess the account of each 
member of the consortium a training cost 
contribution based on the company’s esti- 
mate of how much training the consortium 
will provide to the employees of such com- 
pany during such year; and 

(4) credit and debit the account of each 
member of the consortium to the extent 
that the employees of such member partici- 
pate in the consortium's training programs. 

(g) SPECIAL RULE.—In the event that an 
employee who had participated in consorti- 
um training voluntarily leaves the employ 
of one company within the consortium for 
employment with another company within 
the same consortium, the consortium shall 
assess the account of the subsequent em- 
ployer of such individual the cost of such 
training in accordance with the following 
schedule: 

(1) 80 percent of the cost of such training 
if the employee voluntarily leaves within 1 
year of completing such training; 

(2) 50 percent of the cost of such training 
if the employee voluntarily leaves within 2 
years of completing such training; and 

(3) 25 percent of the cost of such training 
if the employee voluntarily leaves within 3 
years of completing such training. 

(h) APPLICATION TO ANTITRUST Laws.—In 
any action under the antitrust laws, as set 
forth in section 1(a) of the Act of October 
15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730, ch. 323; 15 U.S.C. 12) 
popularly known as the “Clayton Act" and 
in section 5 of the Act of September 26, 1914 
(38 Stat. 719, ch. 311; 15 U.S.C. 45), popular- 
ly known as the Federal Trade Commission 
Act", the conduct of any person in making 
or performing a contract to establish, orga- 
nize, administer, or participate in the pro- 
grams of a consortium established pursuant 
to this section shall not be deemed illegal 
per se, but such conduct shall be judged on 
the basis of its reasonableness, taking into 
account all relevant factors affecting compe- 
tition. 

TITLE V—WOMEN AND MINORITIES IN 
MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, AND ENGINEER- 
ING 

SEC. 501. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Women 
and Minorities in Mathematics, Science, and 
Engineering Education Act of 1990". 

PART A—WOMEN AND MINORITY ROLE 
MODELS IN MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, EN- 
GINEERING, AND TECHNOLOGY 

SEC. 510. EXEMPLARY VISITING PROFESSIONAL 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

(a) STATEMENT OF PuRPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this section to establish a visiting 
professional fellowship program for exem- 
plary visiting women and minority profes- 
sionals in mathematics, science, engineering, 
and technology to provide role models in 
mathematics, science, engineering, and tech- 
nology for young female and minority stu- 
dents in grades 7 through 12 in accordance 
with provisions of this section. 
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(b) PRoGRAM AUTHORIZED.—The Director is 
authorized to award fellowships to exempla- 
ry women and minority professionals in 
mathematics, science, engineering, or tech- 
nology to enable such individuals to serve as 
role models for young female and minority 
students in grades 7 through 12, 

(c) FELLOWSHIP PERIOD.—Each fellowship 
awarded pursuant to this section shall be 
used by exemplary women and minority 
professionals in mathematics, science, engi- 
neering, and technology during the period 
such individual serves as a role model in 
mathematics, science, engineering, or tech- 
nology for young females and minority stu- 
dents in grades 7 through 12, 

(d) STIPEND AND EXPENSES.—Each fellow- 
ship awarded pursuant to this section shall 
include— 

(1) a stipend, and 

(2) the expenses to the recipient of the 
fellowship for traveling among a circuit of 
middle and high schools and conducting 
workshops, giving lectures and demonstra- 
tions, and providing counseling to teachers 
and students in such schools for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the interest of young 
female and minority students in mathemat- 
ics, science, engineeríng, and technology and 
in the possibility of pursuing careers iri such 
fields. 

(e) AWARD Basis.—Each fellowship award- 
ed pursuant to this section shall be awarded 
on a merit basis and through a peer review 
process. 

(f) Rote Mope. Activities.—The recipi- 
ents of the fellowships under this section 
shall arrange their role model activities in 
consultation with the appropriate State 
educational agencies and shall conduct their 
role model activities in accordance with 
such regulations as the Director shall pre- 
scribe. 

(g) APPLICATION.—Each individual desiring 
a fellowship pursuant to this section shall 
submit an application to the Director at 
such time, in such manner and accompanied 
by such information as the Director may 
reasonably request. 

SEC. 511. DISTINGUISHED VISITING PROFESSORS. 

(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—The Director is 
authorized to make grants to distinguished 
women and minority faculty members in 
mathematics, science, or engineering to 
enable such faculty members to serve as dis- 
tinguished visiting professors at academic 
institutions which do not have sufficient re- 
sources to attract and retain faculty mem- 
bers of such professional stature on a per- 
manent basis. 

(b) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—Each distin- 
guished visiting faculty member receiving 
an award under subsection (a) shall serve 
for a period not to exceed one academic 
year as a visiting faculty member at— 

(1) a women's college; 

(2) a historically black college; 

(3) a college with a predominantly Hispan- 
ic student body; or 

(4) any college or university which does 
not have sufficient resources to attract and 
retain such distinguished faculty members 
on a permanent basis. 

(c) SrrPEND.—Each recipient of a grant 
awarded under subsection (b) of this section 
shall receive a stipend equal to such recipi- 
ent's academic salary for the academic year 
preceding the academic year for which the 
grant is awarded plus any necessary reloca- 
tion expenses. 

(d) SELECTION.—Each grant awarded pur- 
suant to this section shall be awarded on a 
merit basis and through a peer review proc- 
ess. 
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(e) GRANT AGREEMENT.—Each individual 
receiving a grant under this section shall 
enter into an agreement with the Director. 
Each such agreement shall contain assur- 
ances that the grant recipient will be able to 
obtain a leave of absence from such individ- 
ual's employer to enable such individual to 
become a distinguished visiting professor. 


PART B—UNDERGRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
AND MINORITY COLLEGE-UNIVERSITY 
PARTNERSHIPS 


SEC. UNDERGRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN 
MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE. AND ENGI- 
NEERING FOR WOMEN AND MINORITY 
STUDENTS. 

(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—(1) The Direc- 
tor shall award undergraduate fellowships 
for the study of mathematics, science, and 
engineering to women and minority stu- 
dents in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

(2) Each fellowship awarded the recipients 
pursuant to this section shall be awarded on 
a competitive, merit basis. 

(b) Use or Funps.—Fellowships awarded 
under subsection (a) may only be used 
during the period the recipient is pursuing 
undergraduate study at an accredited insti- 
tution of higher education. 

(c) APPLICATION.—Each individual desiring 
& fellowship pursuant to this section shall 
submit an application to the Director at 
such time, in such manner and accompanied 
by such information as the Director may 
reasonably request. 

SEC. 521. MINORITY COLLEGE-UNIVERSITY PART- 
NERSHIPS. 

(a) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this program to expose the mathe- 
matics, science, engineering, and technology 
students from minority colleges to the facili- 
ties, programs, and instruction available at 
research universities, and, to the extent 
practicable, to enable such students to use 
such facilities, programs, and instruction. 

(b) PARTNERSHIPS AUTHORIZED.—The Di- 
rector, through the Division of Undergradu- 
ate Science, Engineering and Mathematics 
Education, is authorized to make grants to— 

(1) minority colleges to enable such col- 
leges to establish one eligible partnership; 
and 

(2) eligible partnerships to enable such eli- 
gible partnerships to meet the purpose de- 
scribed in subsection (a). 

(c) APPLICATION.—Each minoríty college or 
eligible partnership desiring a grant under 
this section shall submit an application to 
the Director at such time, in such manner, 
and accompanied by such information as 
the Director may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall contain assurances 
that— 

(1) the research university will assist the 
minority college in reorienting its curricu- 
lum to enable minority college students to 
take maximum advantage of the university's 
programs; 

(2) the research university will permit mi- 
nority college students with the requisite 
academic preparation to take courses at the 
research university which utilize advanced 
facilities, equipment, or curriculum not 
available at the minority college; 

(3) the research university will enable 
qualified minority college students to par- 
ticipate in research experiences at the re- 
search university not available at the minor- 
ity college; 

(4) the research university will conduct 
special summer programs oriented toward 
students from the minority college; and 
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(5) the research university and the minori- 
ty college will jointly develop and conduct 
such transitional programs as may be desir- 
able to enable students at the minority col- 
lege to be adequately prepared to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the activities at the re- 
search university. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term "eligible partnership" means 
a partnership between a minority college 
and a research university; 

(2) the term "minority college" means a 
college or university with a predominantly 
minority student body, including, but not 
limited to, historically black colleges; and 

(3) the term "research university" means 
a research oriented university or institute of 
technology which awards doctor of philoso- 
phy or doctor of science degrees in mathe- 
matics, computer sciences, or a variety of 
science and engineering fields. 

TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS AND 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
PART A—EVALUATION PROGRAMS 
SEC. 601. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION EVALUA- 

TION PROGRAM. 

The Secretary shall conduct evaluations 
of all of the programs, activities, and re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary under this 
Act and shall report the findings from such 
evaluations to the Congress on September 
30, 1995, and September 30, 2000. 

SEC. 602. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR EVALUATION 
PROGRAM. 

The Secretary of Labor shall conduct eval- 
uations of all of the programs, activities, 
and responsibilities of the Secretary of 
Labor under this Act and shall report the 
findings from such evaluation to the Con- 
gress on September 30, 1995 and September 
30, 2000. 

SEC. 603. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION EVAL- 
UATION PROGRAM. 

The Director shall conduct evaluations of 
all of the programs, activities, and responsi- 
bilities of the Director under this Act and 
shall report the findings from such evalua- 
tions to the Congress on September 30, 1995 
and September 30, 2000. 

PART B—DEFINITIONS 
SEC. 610. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act— 

(1) the term "accredited academic institu- 
tion" means [to be supplied]; 

(2) the term “bootstrap grant” refers to a 
federally funded effort to upgrade and co- 
ordinate a course of study at the depart- 
mental level of a college or university, 
which will have a major impact on the par- 
ticipating students and faculty; 

(3) the term "community college" refers 
to two-year, junior, and technical colleges; 

(4) the term "consortium", unless other- 
wise specified, refers to a combination of 
school districts, colleges, universities, other 
formal or informal educational entities, 
State and local governments, professional 
organizations, community groups, business- 
es and industries, or any combination there- 
of; 

(5) the term "Director" shall refer to the 
Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion; 

(6) the term "elementary school" has the 
same meaning given that term in section 
1471(8) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; 

(7) the term Foundation“ refers to the 
National Science Foundation; 

(8) the term "informal education" refers 
to educational activities, materials, exhibits, 
and demonstrations which may be used to 
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supplement or enhance specific curriculum 
in the classroom or which may be used out- 
side the classroom in voluntary or recre- 
ational settings; 

(9) the term "institution of higher educa- 
tion" has the same meaning given that term 
in section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965; 

(10) the term “local educational agency" 
has the same meaning given that term in 
section 1471(12) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; 

(11) the term "minorities" refers to mem- 
bers of those racial and ethnic groups un- 
derrepresented in mathematics, science, and 
engineering including, American Indians, 
black Americans, Hispanic Americans, 
Native Alaskans, or Native Pacific Islanders. 

(12) the term "residential science acade- 
mies" refers to educational institutions 
where students reside for various periods of 
time, which concentrate on science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering education for stu- 
dents of grades 7 through 12; 

(13) the term “roving master teacher" 
shall refer to teachers who specialize in sci- 
ence and mathematics and who travel from 
one school to another teaching specialized 
classes in science and mathematics to ele- 
mentary and middle school children; 

(14) the term "scholarship" refers to a fi- 
nancial award made to a student which en- 
ables a student to pursue a desired course of 
study at the college level; 

(15) the term "secondary school" has the 
same meaning given that term in section 
1471(21) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; 

(16) the term "Secretary", unless other- 
wise specified, shall refer to the Secretary 
of the Department of Education; 

(17) the term “State educational agency" 
has the same meaning given that term in 
section 1471(23) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

(18) the term "undergraduate" refers to 
those courses or students in the first four 
years of college. 


PART C—AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
SEC. 620. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) SEcTION 103.— There are authorized to 
be appropriated $5,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 103. 

(b) Section 210.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $3,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 210. 

(c) Section 211.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $3,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 211. 

(d) Section 220.— There are authorized to 
be appropriated $15,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 220. 

(e) Section 221.— There are authorized to 
be appropriated $7,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 221. 

(f) Section 222.— There are authorized to 
be appropriated $2,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
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each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 222. 

(g) Secrions 231, 232, and 233.— There are 
authorized to be appropriated $7,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1991, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1992, 
1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 
2000 to carry out the provisions of sections 
231, 232, and 233. 

(h) Sections 234 AND 235.— There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $7,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1991, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1992, 
1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 
2000 to carry out the provisions of sections 
234 and 235, of which not more than 
$2,000,000 shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of section 235. 

(i) SEcTIONS 240 AND 241.—There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $2,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1991, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1992, 
1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 
2000 to carry out the provisions of sections 
240 and 241. 

(j) Sections 310, 311, and 312.— There are 
authorized to be appropriated $12,000,000 
for fiscal year 1991, and such sums as may 
be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1992, 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
and 2000 to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tions 310, 311, and 312. 

(k) SEcTION 313.— There are authorized to 
be appropriated $2,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 313. 

(1) Section 320.— There are authorized to 
be appropriated $20,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 320. 

(m) Section 402,— There are authorized to 
be appropriated $5,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 402. 

(n) SEcTION 403.— There are authorized to 
be appropriated $5,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 403. 

(0) Section 404.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $5,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 404. 

(p) Sections 510 AND 511.—There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $10,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1991, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1992, 
1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 
2000 to carry out the provisions of sections 
510 and 511. 

(q) Section 520.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $10,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 520. 

(r) Section 521.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $5,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 521. 
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SEC. 621. AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
Appropriations made pursuant to section 
620 shall remain available until expended. 


Summary oF EMSEE—EXCELLENCE IN MATH, 
SCIENCE, AND ENGINEERING EDUCATION ACT 
or 1990 
General: This bill designates the 1990s as 

the Decade of Excellence in Math, Science, 
and Engineering Education, with the goal of 
making American students first in the world 
by the Year 2000. Title I sets forth national 
objectives and policies for achieving them. 
Title II upgrades the scientific and techni- 
cal literacy of the general public. Title III 
strengthens the professional development 
of scientists and engineers. Title IV stimu- 
lates the education, training, and retraining 
of technologists. Title V increases the par- 
ticipation of women and minorities in math, 
science, and engineering. Title IV provides 
for continuing evaluation of the specific 
programs in the Act, and authorizes a total 
of $125 million for FY1991, and such sums 
as may be necessary for an additional nine 
years through FY2000. 

Title I: This title declares national objec- 
tives to: (a) improve public scientific and 
technical literacy; (b) increase the supply of 
scientists, engineers, and technologists; and 
(c) increase the participation of women and 
minorities in math, science, and engineer- 
ing. This title limits the federal role to: (a) 
encouraging standards of educational excel- 
lence; (b) sponsoring educational R&D, 
demonstration, and dissemination; and (c) 
stimulating State and local agencies, non- 
profit organizations and associations, and 
private business firms to contribute their 
full potential to the education process. This 
title authorizes $5 million for data gather- 
ing and analysis to assess progress toward 
the Year 2000 Goal. 

Title II: This title authorizes $46 million 
for improving the scientific and technical 
literacy of the general public, including: $6 
million for research and dissemination; $24 
million for regional demonstration pro- 
grams; and $16 million for informal educa- 
tional demonstration programs. This title 
($6 million) establishes a National Institute 
for Technology and Learning and a Nation- 
al Clearinghouse for Science, Math, and 
Technology Education. The $24 million for 
regional programs include; (a) the establish- 
ment of regional science, math, and technol- 
ogy consortiums for enhancing education in 
elementary and secondary schools. Planning 
grants are provided to States for establish- 
ing math, science, and technology academies 
(grades 7-12). And demonstration grants are 
provided to States to provide for Roving 
Master Teachers in these fields in grades K- 
9. The informal education programs ($16 
million) include: (a) various measures to 
stimulate informal education in museums, 
science and technology centers, and other 
community activities; (b) the use of the 
space program to stimulate students' inter- 
est in math, science, and technology; and (c) 
public TV programs oriented toward tech- 
nology. 

Title III: This title authorizes $34 million 
to increase the Nation's production of scien- 
tists and engineers, including (a) a $20 mil- 
lion increase in NSF's graduate fellowships 
and (b) $14 million for undergraduate dem- 
onstration programs. These would provide 
seed grants to stimulate the formation of 2/ 
4 Partnerships between community colleges 
and 4-year institutions, aimed at increasing 
the number of community college graduates 
who continue their education in 4-year insti- 
tutions. Departmental Bootstrap Grants 
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would be provided to strengthen specific de- 
partments in colleges and universities which 
do not currently have strong programs in 
math, science, and engineering. The Presi- 
dential Awards for Teaching Excellence 
would be expanded from the current recipi- 
ents in grades K-12, to include provision for 
awards to college teachers in math, science, 
and engineering. And scholarships would be 
provided for college juniors and seniors who 
pledge to spend several years as school 
teachers. 

Title IV: This title provides $15 million to 
stimulate the education, training, and re- 
training of the Nation’s technologists. $5 
million is authorized for the development of 
two, new innovative courses in general tech- 
nology and advanced technology suitable 
for study in grades 9-12. $5 million is au- 
thorized for demonstration projects to stim- 
ulate the establishment of partnerships be- 
tween companies and 4-year engineering/ 
technology institutions and 2-year commu- 
nity colleges. Through these partnerships, 
the company will aid the academic institu- 
tion in strengthening its teaching in these 
fields and in making its educational pro- 
gram more practical and relevant to the 
needs of industry and the surrounding com- 
munity. And $5 million is authorized for 
demonstration projects to stimulate the es- 
tablishment of Technology Training Con- 
sortiums. These provide planning and start- 
up grants to companies to establish tech- 
nologists in the technologies relevant to 
particular industries. 

Title V: This title authorizes $25 million 
to stimulate the increased participation of 
women and minorities in math, science, and 
engineering. $10 million is authorized for a 
program of Visiting Role Model Profession- 
als to stimulate the interest in math, sci- 
ence, and technology of young women and 
minority students in grades 9-16. $10 million 
is authorized for undergraduate fellowships 
for women and minorities in these fields. 
And $5 million is authorized for the creation 
of partnerships between minority colleges 
and research universities. 

Title VI: This title requires evaluation and 
reporting to Congress by the Department of 
Education, the National Science Founda- 
tion, and the Department of Labor with 
regard to the programs of this Act for 
which they are respectively responsible. 
This title also contains definitions and the 
actual authorization amounts for the vari- 
ous programs set forth in the Act. Specific 
amounts are authorized to be appropriated 
for each program for FY1991, and such 
sums as may be necessary for the next nine 
years through the Year 2000. 


EMSEE AUTHORIZATION SUMMARY 
[All items in millions of dollars for fiscal year 1991] 


Title I National Goal and Polícy 
Surveying Progress toward Year 
the 2000 GOad eee eee $5 
Title II Scientific & "Technical Liter- 
acy of General Public ........................ 
Part A—National Educational Re- 
search and Dissemination................. 46 
National Institute for Technolo- 
gy & Learning 
National Clearinghouse (S. 1950, 
Title ID 
Part B—Regional Education Pro- 


24 


Regional Consortia 1 
CCC 15 
Roving Master Teachers in Math 
& Science (K-99). . . . . . . . 7 
Regional M/ S/T Academies (G 
r UR 2 


February &, 1990 
Part C- Informal Educational Pro- 


CCCCCCCCJJCVCVTTTTTT—0T0TTTTTTTTTT Ue Sy 16 
Informal Education Enhance- 

ment (S. 1950, Title 3) ................ 7 
Science & Technology Museums 

& Centers (H.R. 3154) ................ 7 
Science & Space Exploration 

Education (S. 1442) ............. nudes 2 
Title III Education of Scientists & 

34 

14 


Community College University 

2/4 Partnerships. . .. . . 12 
Departmental Bootstrap Grants 
Presidential Awards for Excel- 


lent College Teaching 
Undergraduate Scholarships/ 
Teaching Pledge (S. 843)............ 2 
Part B—Increase in NSF Graduate 
Fellows BiB. iissa t 20 
Title IV Technology Education and 
Tré ouau a s $15 
Technology Course Development 
(Grades 9-12)... NOE 5 
College/Company Technology 
Partnerships eee 5 
Technology Training Consorti- 
CC BpcUNON p Ji TAA 5 
Title V Women & Minorities in 
Math, Science & Engineering .......... 25 
Women and Minority Role Models .... 10 
Distinguished Visiting Profes- 
sionals (Grades 9-12) 
Distinguished Visiting Professors 
(college level) 
Undergraduate Fellowships................. 10 
Minority College-Research Universi- 
ty Partnerships... erred vere sse 5 
Total fiscal year 1991 authoriza- 
T7 8125 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 


America today is faced with an education- 
al dilemma. The number of creative-think- 
ing young people entering fields of science is 
diminishing rapidly, and the number plan- 
ning to teach science has dwindled to an all- 
time low. Our economy, however, is based 
on the production of new technology and 
the implementation of creative solutions to 
modern problems. We need more students in 
science programs. Unfortunately, the solu- 
tion problems. We need more students in 
science programs. Unfortunately, the solu- 
tion is not that simple; we are working with 
human beings who are allowed to make 
choices and to travel the career road they 
choose. So how does America change the di- 
rection of education? Apple Valley Unified 
School District has created a well-defined, 
highly successful solution to motivate 
young people in science and math educa- 
tion. 


THE APPLE VALLEY SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
CENTER A PARTNERSHIP IN ACADEMIC EXCEL- 
LENCE 


The Apple Valley Science and Technology 
Center serves the nine school districts of 
the High Desert of California, Located in 
the city of Apple Valley on the elementary 
campus of Mojave Mesa School, this unique 
3000 square foot facility will provide highly 
motivational, hands-on science and math 
education for over 60,000 student and 2,000 
teachers. Planned for completion in the late 
1990, the Center is the first facility of its 
kind in the nation. Built without the use of 
tax dollars, the facility features a computer 
center, telecommunications center, research 
quality observatory, research library, teach- 
er resource center and a T-40 Jet Flight 
Simulator from the United States Air Force. 


February 8, 1990 


Over 200 volunteers are currently being 
trained to work in the Center in order to 
allow students, teachers and the general 
public access sixteen hours a day, six days a 
week. The Apple Valley School District has 
allocated funds to maintain the facility with 
a professional staff and to cover the normal 
operating cost, designating the funds gener- 
ated to be used directly for the benefit of 
children. 

The Center is built on an elementary 
campus allowing the educator to emphasize 
the need for higher level thinking skills to 
be taught through science at the lowest 
grade levels. It is our contention that chil- 
dren, especially minority and disenfran- 
chised children, are discouraged and 
"turned off" to science in the earlier school 
years because of the way science is taught, 
not by the content. Most teachers teach to 
the auditory and visually adapted student, 
students who are able to learn by seeing or 
listening to the teacher, by reading and 
memorizing their work. In fact, these chil- 
dren do very well in school. However, it is 
the inquisitive child, the child who needs to 
take apart and put together who has per- 
haps the most natural abilities in science. 
These children often begin losing their self- 
esteem early in their school career, thus for- 
feiting potential scientific ability and suc- 
cess for themselves and America. If America 
is going to keep its leadership in the world 
economy we must teach teachers and moti- 
vate our children to understand, enjoy and 
succeed in the world of the twenty-first cen- 
tury. How does each aspect of the facility 
accomplish this goal? 


The Teacher Resource Center 


Teaching science in an elementary class- 
room can be a difficult task, not because the 
information is highly technical, or the con- 
cept too weighty, but because the materials, 
experience and time just don’t seem to be 
available to most teachers. The Science and 
Technology Center addresses this issue in a 
very practical way. A partnership has been 
established with California State Universi- 
ty, San Bernardino, the largest teacher 
preparation school in Southern California. 
Teacher materials from NSF, (National Sci- 
ence Foundation), NASA, JPL (Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory), and the Civil Air Patrol, 
among others will be available to all teach- 
ers free of charge. Cal State will also offer 
on-going teacher in-service in computer sci- 
ence, use of technology in the classroom, 
and hands-on science for teachers and stu- 
dents. Materials necessary to carry out 
classroom experiments will be made avail- 
able to teachers and students for use in 
classroom, mentor teachers will also be 
available to assist teachers to become com- 
fortable with hands-on science. 


The Computer Center 


Computers have come a long way in a very 
short time. No longer can we afford to use 
them to play “teaching” games, or as a way 
to occupy a student's time. Computers can 
be a partner to students allowing quick, easy 
and safe simulation of experiments, a shar- 
ing of information, and collection of data. 
Computers can help students deal with ab- 
stract problems in very concrete ways. The 
computer center is designed to hold 18 com- 
puters allowing teams of students to simu- 
late complex problems, share information, 
communicate with other computers and 
print and save important data for later use. 
The computer can act as a library or work 
in concert with a laser disk and VCR to 
compile interactive visual materials to share 
with others. When students experience the 
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practical application of technology in their 
daily lives, the study of science takes on a 
new and wonderful meaning. 


The Research Library 


With the on-going support of the Assist- 
ance League of Victor Valley, the Center 
contains growing library of research materi- 
als pertaining to flight, aero-space, astrono- 
my, space science and general science. These 
materials are available to students, teachers 
and the general public in the Center. The 
Center also contains an extensive video li- 
brary on both video tape and laser disk, 
much of which is public domain and may be 
duplicated. 


The Telecomunications Center 


The telecommunications center is de- 
signed to allow interactive teleconferencing, 
television down-link and in the future up- 
link capabilities, as well as viewing of images 
projected from the observatory to the large 
viewing television screen. Students will be 
able to participate actively in debates and 
lectures all over the United States. Contel 
of California is an active partner in thís pro- 
gram and has provided a 100 paired phone 
line to the Center. Using the Center's satel- 
lite dish, a broadcast from NASA in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, for example, and a direct 
phone line to the location of the broadcast, 
would allow students to talk directly with a 
speaker on timely issues. In the not so dis- 
tant future Contel with be providing the 
Center with fiber-optic phone lines allowing 
two way visual as well as voice transmit- 
tions. Students and teachers miles away will 
be able to see and talk to one another, con- 
duct lessons, and discuss current issues. 
Teaching will enter an entirely new dimen- 
sion. 


The Observatory 


The Observatory, which occupies the 
second floor of the Center, would be a 
source of pride for any major university. 
Equipped with a 16-inch, video-enhanced, 
custom-built telescope and a 5-meter dome, 
the Observatory will serve the amateur and 
professional astronomer. Teachers and stu- 
dents will be able to use the computer-en- 
hanced video camera not only to project the 
image on the large television screen, (allow- 
ing handicapped, disabled and visually-im- 
paried individuals to participate) but also to 
make photographs of the objects they are 
studying. Cal Poly Pomona will be conduct- 
ing full credit courses in video-enhanced as- 
tronomy, in the Observatory. Students of all 
ages will be working at their own level with 
volunteers from the High Desert Astronomi- 
cal Society. 


The T-40 Jet Flight Simulator 


The United States Air Force has, on a 
long term loan, given the Science and Tech- 
nology Center a T-40 Jet Flight simulator. 
This $150,000 piece of high tech equipment 
has been used for years to train military 
pilots. Before unifying in 1987, Apple Valley 
School District was the first elementary 
school system in the nation to receive a 
flight simulator. Today students K-12, will 
be introduced to the world of aviation and 
to the academic skills necessary to become 
successful pilots. In their classrooms, stu- 
dents and teachers aided by the resources in 
the Center, will study weather, geography, 
map reading, math, science and language 
arts. They will read stories of famous pilots 
and read about women and minority pio- 
neers who have advanced the field of avia- 
tion. When students have mastered the aca- 
demic challenges at their grade level, they 
will experience the joy of flying through 
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the watchful and trained eye of volunteer 
pilots, many, retired Air Force pilots who 
have taught in T-40 simulators. 


Phase II 


The second phase of the Science and 
Technology Center project is to take the ex- 
citement of space science to the schools. It 
was realized from the start that travel to 
the Center itself might cause problems for 
many of those who wished to use the facili- 
ty. One way in which we address this issue 
is through telecommunications and 
networking our computers to the schools we 
serve. The second way in which we address 
this need is with the Mobile Space Station. 
The Apple Valley Unified School District 
has given to the Center a 79 passenger 
Crown Coach bus. With the help of Aero- 
Space Companies we will be permanently 
transforming the bus into a half-scale repli- 
ca of the Space Station Lab Module. The 
bus will travel to all the schools served and 
will include a cellular phone system con- 
necting the on-board computers to the com- 
puters at the Center. A “pull out" module 
on the bus will allow teachers at the school 
to set up a "Mission Control Center" in a 
classroom. Some of the students will act as 
astronauts and will carry out experiments 
on the Space Station". Other students will 
take over mission control, directing the 
work on the space station with closed circuit 
television and two-way communications as 
well as computer interface. Students will be 
given problems to solve using skills devel- 
oped in their classroom during extensive 
pre-teaching. We feel that the hands-on ex- 
citement this project brings and the motiva- 
tion it encourages is educationally benefi- 
cial. 


Phase III 


Phase III of the project will require the 
building of a second facility. This facility 
will include a planetarium, television studio, 
editing rooms, satellite up-link, and support 
facilities. Our Partnership in Academic Ex- 
cellence program is reaching out to other 
schools in other countries using technology 
to promote understanding and peace. Stu- 
dents in the Southern California area will 
develop sister school" programs with 
schools in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
etc. After establishing strong written com- 
munication ties, children from individual 
classes will spend one hour per week for a 
semester in the television studio. Live televi- 
sion transmission will allow these students 
to work with their "sister school" partners 
on joint projects. What better way to learn 
about and understand the culture of an- 
other people!! We believe strongly that the 
peaceful use of technology by young people 
can make a lasting mark on their lives and 
on the peoples of the world.e 
e Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, “If 
you plan for a decade, plant trees. If 
you plan for a century, teach the chil- 
dren." 

This has been a historic week for 
education in our Nation—the Senate 
has passed the National Literacy Act, 
which will devote Federal resources to 
conquering illiteracy, and the Educa- 
tional Excellence Act, which will pro- 
mote rising achievement in our schools 
and reward teachers and school dis- 
tricts who deliver. Clearly there can be 
no mistake about the message we have 
delivered this week—education must 
be a national, State, and local priority 
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across all disciplines and all socio-eco- 
nomic class levels. We must teach all 
the children and we must plant the 
seeds of educational opportunity in 
every corner of the United States. 

It is with this mission in mind that I 
rise today to join my colleague from 
Massachusetts in introducing a major 
new initiative for reform in mathemat- 
ics, science, and engineering education. 
Together we bring to the Senate a 
blueprint from which we can meet the 
President’s goal of significant improve- 
ment in mathematics and science 
achievement by the year 2000—the Ex- 
cellence in Mathematics, Science and 
Engineering, Education Act of 1990. 
We are joined in this effort by many 
of those who have long-recognized the 
importance of this issue to the future 
well-being of our great Nation—Sena- 
tors MITCHELL, BYRD, PELL, GLENN, 
ROCKEFELLER, ADAMS, BINGAMAN, GORE, 
INOUYE, KERREY, MIKULSKI, SIMON, 
and STEVENS. 

Last year, Mr. President, I intro- 
duced a simple resolution calling for 
Congress to recognize mathematics 
and science education as a national 
priority. Today, I rise to take the next 
step. The Excellence in Mathematics, 
Science, and Engineering Education 
Act of 1990 elevates our deficiencies in 
mathematics and science to a national 
priority by providing a comprehensive 
framework from which we can begin 
to address this emerging crisis. This 
legislation touches all levels of the 
problem—from early childhood to 
postdoctoral education. 

I am confident that every Member 
of the Senate is aware of the dismal 
statistics which illustrate our tremen- 
dous need in this area. Simply stated, 
our demand for scientists and engi- 
neers is outstripping our supply. In 
the past 13 years alone, the demand 
for scientists and engineers has in- 
creased 85 percent in every sector of 
our economy. The technical literacy of 
young people in this country is so low, 
however, that the Office of Technolo- 
gy Assessment predicts a shortfall of 
700,000 scientists and engineers by the 
year 2000 if current trends continue. 

Although many people equate sci- 
ence with the frog in high school they 
were required to dissect, both science 
and engineering have a profound 
effect on virtually every aspect of our 
national life. So too does this supply 
and demand crisis: everything from 
the durability of this Nation’s roads 
and bridges to our ability to clean up 
nuclear waste depends on a steady 
supply of qualified scientists and engi- 
neers. 

Where is this demand coming from? 
It may make more sense to ask where 
it is not coming from. 

Business and industry, for example, 
rely on scientists and engineers for ev- 
erything from developing new prod- 
ucts to delivering them to the market. 
Hewlett-Packard offers one of thou- 
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sands of examples: 50 percent of its 
products on the market today were de- 
veloped within the last 3 years 
through internal research and devel- 
opment. 

With 150,000 scientists and engi- 
neers working on the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative alone, our national de- 
fense establishment also draws heavily 
on this shrinking pool. Moreover, the 
development by scientists and engi- 
neers of arms control verification tech- 
niques today may make additional 
arms control agreements possible to- 
morrow. 

Medical research also requires large 
numbers of scientists and engineers. 
As the AIDS research budget has 
quadrupled over the last 4 years, for 
example, so too has the demand for 
people qualified to do the necessary 
research. 

And yet, as the demand from each of 
these areas and many more increases, 
the number of qualified scientists and 
engineers is declining sharply. The 
problem stretches from the earliest 
years of elementary school through 
post-doctoral education, but is most 
acutely obvious in our high schools. 

Of the 24,000 high schools in the 
United States, 7,000 do not offer a 
course in physics, 4,000 do not offer a 
course in chemistry, and 2,000 do not 
offer a course in biology. Of the 
schools that do offer science courses, 
the percentage of schools offering 
hands-on laboratory work has dropped 
from 53 percent in 1977 to 39 percent 
today. And most distressing—of the 
teachers leading classes, fully 50 per- 
cent do not meet the National Teach- 
ers’ Association's minimum certifica- 
tion requirements. 

This supply and demand crisis has 
received neither the media nor the po- 
litical attention given to other issues 
facing this Nation. But unless it is ad- 
dressed today, the shrinking pool of 
qualified scientists and engineers will 
mean disaster in the future. 

The Kennedy-Hatfield legislation 
designates the 1990's as the decade of 
excellence in math, science, and engi- 
neering education, with the goal of 
making students first in the world by 
the year 2000. Title I in the bil! sets 
forth national objectives and policies 
for achieving a scientifically-literate 
population. Title II is targeted to up- 
grading the scientific and technical lit- 
eracy of the general public, by concen- 
trating on elementary and secondary 
education. Title III strengthens the 
professional development of scientists 
and engineers. Title IV stimulates the 
education, training, and retraining of 
technologists, and title V increases the 
participation of women and minorities 
in math, science and engineering. 

Specifically, the bill proposes a na- 
tional network of regional consorti- 
ums—consortiums in the true meaning 
of the word—a bringing together of 
existing resources in nine different re- 
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gions throughout the United States. 
The mission of the consortiums will be 
to provide technical assistance and dis- 
semination of resources to large and 
small, urban and rural, school districts 
throughout their boundaries. Each 
consortium will involve both formal 
and informal education structures, 
higher education, teachers, adminis- 
trators and the private sector. 

The bill also proposes a national 
clearinghouse of mathematics, science, 
and technology education materials. 
This important mechanism will pro- 
vide linkages not only between the 
nine consortiums, but within commu- 
nities by utilizing on-line computer ca- 
pability to simplify access to state-of- 
the-art curriculum and teacher en- 
hancement resources. 

Further, our legislation will provide 
key support to the informal science 
education community for further de- 
velopment and enhancement of inter- 
active hands-on science exhibits. We 
will reach out to museums, learning 
centers, libraries and churches. What- 
ever the structure is which intrigues 
and touches the child. 

I am delighted that our legislation 
also includes demonstration funding 
for model programs in space science 
education, intergenerational volunteer 
programs with senior citizens, and 
early childhood science materials for 
use in Head Start classrooms. 

Mr. President, the Kennedy-Hatfield 
initiative is critically important, as are 
a number of others currently being de- 
veloped. Ultimately, however, the key 
to addressing this supply and demand 
crisis involves the development of a 
broad-based constituency that recog- 
nizes the potentially disastrous impli- 
cations of the crisis and actively sup- 
ports efforts to address it. 

Our legislation offers the Federal 
blueprint needed to mold reform in 
math and science at all levels of our 
education system. We have identified 
the problem, and I would like to think 
that we have begun to develop the so- 
lution. What we need is the political 
will to act. Now. The President has 
issued the call to action and we answer 
today. 

Science is much more than the frog 
in biology class. Indeed, it is the very 
foundation upon which this Nation is 
built.e 
e Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I join 
my good friends Senator KENNEDY and 
Senator HATFIELD as an original co- 
sponsor of their comprehensive math 
and science education bill. 

The Glenn-Hatfield proposals found 
in S. 1950 are an important part of the 
bill Senator KENNEDY will be introduc- 
ing later today. I am gratified that 
Senator KENNEDY saw the wisdom in 
the programs that Senator HATFIELD 
and I developed. 

The cornerstone of our initiative is a 
proposal to establish 10 regional cen- 
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ters to bring state-of-the-art science 
and math curriculums to the Nation’s 
elementary and secondary school- 
teachers. We also propose the estab- 
lishment of a National Clearinghouse 
of Math and Science Education Mate- 
rials to support these centers and 
other reform efforts in the country. 
Both of these important programs can 
be found in today’s legislation. 

Why is reform necessary? 

The United States now operates in a 
global market that places a high pre- 
mium on technological innovation. 
More than 70 percent of the goods 
manufactured in the United States 
now compete with merchandise made 
overseas. Consider also our staggering 
trade deficit. This is the very measure 
of U.S. competitiveness overseas. 

In the future, our factories and lab- 
oratories will need a first-rate techni- 
cal work force in order to compete in 
international markets. Yet, this coun- 
try may not produce enough scientists, 
engineers, and technical personnel to 
meet the demands of a dynamic, high- 
technology economy. 

The message is clear: We must over- 
haul science and math education in 
this country if the next generation is 
to prosper in an increasingly competi- 
tive world. 

Every new report on American edu- 
cation produces another horror story 
that has to make you wonder: How did 
we ever let it get to this? 

The same Nation that landed a man 
on the Moon and returned him safely 
to Earth educates fewer than one out 
of every five high school graduates in 
the laws of physics. 

The same Nation that has produced 
more Nobel laureates in chemistry 
than any other nation lets half of its 
young people graduate from high 
school without taking a single course 
in chemistry. 

And finally, American schoolchil- 
dren are routinely outperformed in 
international comparisons of science 
and math performance—by students 
from our chief trade rivals. In fact, 
this country graduates 700,000 func- 
tionally illiterate young people a year. 

Moreover, the numbers are working 
against us. Fewer babies are being 
born and fewer young people have an 
interest in science or engineering. On 
top of that, increasing numbers of stu- 
dents from groups traditionally under- 
represented in science and engineer- 
ing, namely, minorities and women, 
also indicate a potential shortage of 
scientific personnel. 

Mr. President, Senator HATFIELD and 
I believe that in order to reform sci- 
ence education in this country, we 
must look to the beginning of the edu- 
cational pipeline for the source of the 
problem as well as the solution. 

One of the greatest obstacles to get- 
ting more young people—especially 
female and minority students—inter- 
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ested in a technical career are the sci- 
ence and math courses themselves. 

Luckily, private efforts are under 
way all over this country to rewrite, 
reform, and reinvigorate science and 
mathematics curriculums. 

It is our goal to make these develop- 
ments available to schools and teach- 
ers that want them. 

These centers would bridge the gap 
that now exists between the ivory 
tower, laboratory-like settings where 
science and math curriculums are 
often developed and the real world of 
antiquated classrooms, ill- prepared 
students, and a number of underquali- 
fied teachers. 

In our centers, teachers would play a 
critical role. Dissemination of the cur- 
riculums would take place in two ways: 
First, teachers would be exposed to 
the best science and math curriculums 
available and allowed to tailor it to the 
conditions in their own classrooms; 
second, they would learn how to teach 
the new science and math courses; and 
third, lead teachers would be trained 
to instruct their peers in the use of 
new materials. 

The key to effective educational 
reform is collaboration. That is why 
our centers would really be more like 
regional consortia. In fact, that’s ex- 
actly what we call them. The consortia 
would maintain strong linkages with 
all of the education stakeholders in 
the region, including State education 
departments, school districts, parents, 
teachers, administrators, academia, 
and the business community. Rein- 
forcing their ties to the community 
would be a requirement that the cen- 
ters secure up to a half or more of 
their funding from these stakeholders. 
As a result, the consortias’ very suste- 
nance would depend on their success 
in tackling real educational problems— 
as identified by those who work in the 
real world. 

Finally, these regional consortia 
would be selected through an open 
competition run jointly by both the 
Department of Education and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Na- 
tion’s leading science education 
agency. Peer review would be an im- 
portant component of this process. 
Our hope is that the very best organi- 
zations in the country would compete 
to operate the consortia; they should 
be required to demonstrate to both 
the education and the science commu- 
nity that they are the best qualified 
groups in their region to disseminate 
and implement curriculum. Too much 
is at stake to do it in any other way. 

Curriculum reform is at the heart of 
education reform. Simply raising 
teachers’ salaries, lengthening the 
school year, or toughening graduation 
requirements are not enough by them- 
selves. The United States will not meet 
its goal of scientific literacy by the 
year 2000 unless we also reform what 
is being taught in the classrooms. 
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I urge my colleagues to support this 
important legislation.e 

e Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. Presi- 


dent, today I am pleased to join my 
colleagues, Senators KENNEDY and 
HATFIELD, in support of the Excellence 
in Math, Science, and Engineering Act 
of 1990. This bill aims to find some so- 
lutions for the troubled state of our 
Nation in the areas of math, science, 
and engineering. 

I remember with excitement how 
the launch of sputnik in 1958 sparked 
a national obsession to excel. Thirty- 
two years later, America must activate 
the same level of determination and 
wage a nationwide effort to achieve 
excellence in the fields of math and 
science. 

The statistics portray the economic 
threat we face. In a recent science test 
taken by high school seniors in 14 
countries, American students ranked 
dead last. College enrollments in sci- 
ence courses are at an all-time low. Of 
high school students who do enter col- 
lege intent on pursuing science ca- 
reers, as many as 40 percent drop out 
after the first course, 60 percent by 
graduation. 

The Excellence in Math, Science, 
and Engineering Act addresses several 
major obstacles to our Nation’s ability 
to remain a world technological leader. 
First, the bill seeks to increase the sci- 
entific and technical literacy of our 
entire American population. We not 
only need more scientists and mathe- 
maticians, our future depends on each 
and every member of the work force 
being fully prepared to cope in an in- 
creasingly technological world. 
Second, the bill seeks to expand the 
supply of scientists and engineers. A 
recent National Science Foundation 
study predicts a shortfall of about half 
a million scientists and engineers by 
the end of the century. Third, the bill 
aims to avert this severe shortage of 
scientists and engineers by encourag- 
ing wider participation of women and 
minorities in these fields. 

I am extremely pleased and grateful 
that a bill I introduced last April—the 
National Math/Science Teacher Corps 
Act of 1989 (S. 843)—has been includ- 
ed in its entirety in this larger legisla- 
tive package. 

My Math/Science Teacher Corps bill 
offers Federal scholarships of $7,500 
to top juniors and seniors in college 
who agree to teach at the precollege 
level for 2 years in exchange for each 
year of aid. The bill requires that 
these students major in math, science, 
or engineering so that they demon- 
strate a keen interest in the subject 
matter that they will be teaching. The 
National Science Foundation would 
run the program and select each year 
the 500 members of the Math/Science 
Teacher Corps. 

The objective of the Teacher Corps 
is to encourage young mathematicians, 
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scientists, and engineers to spend a 
few years in the classroom teaching 
kids these crucial subjects. My hope is 
that some of the corps will find love 
teaching and decide to stay in the 
classroom. But even those who only 
teach for a few years will infuse new 
energy and excitement into the math 
classrooms and science labs of our 
schools. 

Studies show that little children 
toddle off to grade school with positive 
attitudes toward science and math. 
However, by the third grade, a tremen- 
dous number say they don’t like these 
subjects anymore. Something is not 
right. What seems to be happening is 
that in the early years, kids’ curiosity 
is smothered under an avalanche of 
facts—but there are not enough teach- 
ers in the classroom teaching them to 
truly love math and science. 

We need to expand the pool of confi- 
dent, motivated teachers who can in- 
spire all American students to achieve. 
I believe the Teacher Corps will help 
fulfill this goal, and I am pleased that 
it's part of this excellent package. 

In conclusion, I would like to make 
the point that legislation alone will 
not solve the math/science crisis we 
face in this country. Frankly, nothing 
can substitute for a national will to 
make our country excel again in these 
subjects. Children need to be told to 
turn off their television sets and do 
their homework. Parents need to 
spend more time with their children 
and encourage them in these subjects. 
Parents also must demand more math 
and science education from their local 
school systems. We also need to 
extend to teachers in all fields the re- 
spect they deserve for educating our 
children. 

Senators KENNEDY and HATFIELD are 

introducing an excellent initiative 
today. It gives us a centerpiece to rally 
around and makes it clear that this is 
indeed a national problem. The eco- 
nomic threat we face today is every bit 
as serious as sputnik was in 1958, and 
we need to face that threat—head-on 
as a nation, with the resources, crea- 
tivity, and human resolve we know it 
will take.@ 
e Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today in strong support of the Ex- 
cellence in Math, Science, and Engi- 
neering Act of 1990, and I would like 
to commend my distinguished col- 
leagues, Senator KENNEDY and Senator 
HATFIELD, for their leadership in spon- 
soring this important and comprehen- 
sive legislation. 

Without question, the need to im- 
prove our Nation’s science, math, and 
engineering education system is 
urgent. We simply must give a higher 
priority to remaining a world leader in 
science, engineering, and technology if 
we are going to be a leader in the 
internationally competitive market- 
place of the 21st century. That means 
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that we must give a high priority to 
the education of all of our children. 

The importance of science and tech- 
nology in our modern world is indispu- 
table. When the history of the 20th 
century is written, I believe it will be 
recorded as the century in which sci- 
ence and technology dramatically and 
permanently altered the lives of all of 
humankind. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
nations that lead in science and tech- 
nology will inevitably lead economical- 
ly and militarily as well. It follows 
that the nations that fall behind in 
science and technology also will fall 


behind economically and militarily. 


But it is important to remember: A 
country that leads in science does not 
simply produce Nobel laureates. That 
is only part of the measurement of 
success. 

A country that leads in science must 
also lead in applying new scientific 
knowledge—in putting new technology 
to use. And if a country is going to 
lead in applying science, its entire pop- 
ulation must have a reasonable level 
of general scientific competency. 

Mr. President, given the importance 
of science and technology to our Na- 
tion's future economy and future secu- 
rity, I believe that we must begin to se- 
riously address some obvious ques- 
tions: 

How are we doing? 

Are we still preeminent in these 
fields? 

Are we doing what we should to 
maintain a leadership position? 

Unfortunately, the answers to these 
basic questions are not encouraging. 
We are no longer preeminent in many 
key fields of science. We are not 
taking the steps we need to take to 
maintain a leadership position. 

In his book, The Business of Sci- 
ence," Simon Ramo traces our coun- 
try’s performance in science and tech- 
nology over the last three decades. 

In the 1960’s, Ramo writes, scientific 
preeminence was a major national 
goal. By the end of the decade, few 
doubted that the United States led the 
world in virtually all areas of scientific 
discovery and invention. The launch- 
ing of sputnik by the Soviets and the 
national commitment to send a man to 
the Moon were major factors in our 
drive for preeminence. 

Throughout the 1970's, we contin- 
ued to lead. But by the early 1980's, 
our lack of priorities and our compla- 
cency with previous successes began to 
take their toll. 

As we begin the 1990's, Simon 
Ramo's assessment of our position is 
sobering. He states, as so many others 
have also stated: 

In recent decades the United States has 
lost its position as global champion in tech- 
nology and has become an average perform- 
er, winning some contests, but losing more. 

What has happened? Part of what 
has happened is that the focus on sci- 
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ence, engineering, and technology, 
which characterized public sentiment 
in the 1960's, has been lost. 

We have an inherent belief, as 
Ronald Reagan said so often during 
his Presidency: “Given a level playing 
field, Americans can outperform and 
outcompete anyone in the world." Un- 
fortunately, we have allowed this self- 
confidence to persuade us that, unlike 
other nations, we do not need to set 
national priorities or goals. We do not 
need to make plans to achieve our ob- 
jectives. 

We falsely believe that being the 
world leader is our birthright. We 
leave the planning and hard work to 
others. Well, it is time to forget about 
birthrights and to work for what we 
deserve. Just as our parents and 
grandparents worked to make this 
country great, so too must we work. 
We must once again commit ourselves 
to creating and improving the techno- 
logical base needed to be a world-class 
economic power. 

This legislation will go far in helping 
us carry out that commitment. It will, 
among other things: 

First, create a national network of 
nine regional consortia to encourage 
better coordination among Federal 
agencies and facilitate the collabora- 
tion of resources. 

Second, establish a national clear- 
inghouse library for the distribution 
of science materials. 

'Third, provide additional support for 
informal educational efforts, including 
Science, museums, zoos, and nature 
centers. 

In short, this legislation will help us 
create a system where the Federal 
Government will work in partnership 
with States to help meet the techno- 
logical challenges facing our Nation. 

Fortunately, we can already point to 
some successful partnerships. In my 
home State of New Mexico, for exam- 
ple, a Science and Technology Alliance 
has been forged between educational 
institutions and our national laborato- 
ries. Through the alliance, New Mexi- 
co's Highlands University and Luna 
Vocational-Technical Institute have 
joined with Los Alamos and Sandia 
National Laboratories to pursue a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Department of 
Energy that will help increase crucial- 
ly needed minority representation in 
the Department's scientific and engi- 
neering programs. 

Another success in New Mexico is 
the establishment and invigorating 
continuation of the Centers of Techni- 
cal Excellence at three of the State's 
universities. But clearly, we cannot 
stop there. We must strive for more. 
We must rise to the technological 
challenges that face us. 

Mr. President, I believe our country 
can meet those challenges. I believe 
we can continue to be a leader in the 
ongoing scientific revolution. We can 
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continue to be a leader if we seriously 
commit ourselves to working persist- 
ently and creatively toward education- 
al excellence. Through legislative initi- 
ative like the Excellence in Math, Sci- 
ence, and Engineering Education Act, 
I am confident that we can take signif- 
icant strides toward achieving our 
goals.e 

@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to join Senators KENNEDY, 
HATFIELD, MITCHELL, BYRD, and my 
other colleagues in cosponsoring the 
Excellence in Math, Science, and Engi- 
neering Education Act. The general 
level of our scientific and mathemati- 
cal literacy is of vital national interest. 
The number of students entering ca- 
reers in science and engineering is 
equally critical. Our industries will be 
competitive in the global marketplace 
only if they can call upon a talent pool 
of workers who are highly skilled and 
inventive. Building such a world-class 
work force requires a world-class edu- 
cation. 

The students of today are the work 
force of tomorrow. And our competi- 
tive position in the world economy can 
be foretold by comparing achievement 
levels of our students with students in 
other industrial nations. We do not 
fare well. American students score 
lower on math and science tests. They 
rank last in biology, next to the 
bottom in chemistry, and very near 
the bottom in physics. 

That is why our legislation is so es- 
sential. It lays the groundwork for 
achieving significant gains in scientific 
and mathematical literacy by the year 
2000. It builds upon work begun in 
1985 with the passage of my Education 
for Economic Security Act, our cur- 
rent math/science program. And it 
meets the challenges of the future 
with a series of targeted initiatives to 
increase the supply of scientists and 
engineers, particularly with respect to 
women and minorities. 

We must expend our collective ener- 
gies to ensure that American indus- 
tries remain competitive. We must see 
to it that business in this country is on 
the cutting edge of technological inno- 
vation. And to carry this out we must 
be able to rely upon a scientifically lit- 
erate work force—from those who 
invent, to those who produce. 

Our legislation establishes a goal for 
the year 2000 in math and science edu- 
cation. Its purpose is to carry us for- 
ward into the next century with an 
educated citizenry that leads the 
world—as we did during this century— 
in innovation, design, and discovery. 
The nation that brought the world the 
microchip and the transistor and the 
superconductor should continue to be 
the nation by which our planet sets its 
clock. We can maintain such stature if 
we are just willing to invest in the edu- 
cation of our people. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 
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S. 2115. A bill to temporarily sus- 
pend the duty on certain infant nurs- 
ery monitors and intercoms; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON CERTAIN INFANT 

MONITORS AND INTERCOMS 

e Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
am introducing legislation to suspend 
until December 31, 1992, the import 
duty on infant nursery monitor sys- 
tems. This duty is imposed on a prod- 
uct for which there is no similar or 
competitive product manufactured in 
the United States. 

The products are small radio trans- 
mitters and receivers that allow a 
parent to monitor an infant's activity 
from another location in the home. 
The effect of the duty, therefore, 
other than to raise a small amount of 
revenue, is to reduce the affordability 
of this device that promotes child 
safety.e 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

S. 2116. A bill to temporarily sus- 
pend the duty on certain glass fibers; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

DUTY SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN GLASS FIBERS 
e Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
am introducing legislation to suspend 
until December 31, 1992, the import 
duty imposed on certain glass fibers or 
yarn. This duty is imposed on a prod- 
uct for which there is no similar or 
competitive type of product manufac- 
tured in the United States. The duty 
raises the cost of production, however, 
to certain manufacturers of automo- 
bile and industrial timing belts and 
tires. Since there is no domestic manu- 
facturer of this yarn to protect, a re- 
duction of the duty would be a clear 
benefit to U.S. manufacturers and con- 
sumers alike.e 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself 
and Mr. MCCAIN): 

S. 2117. A bill to designate certain 
lands as wilderness in the State of Ari- 
zona; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

ARIZONA WILDERNESS ACT 
@ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, my 
colleague Senator McCain and I are 
introducing our second Arizona wilder- 
ness bil this session. In May of last 
year, we introduced S. 1080, a bill des- 
ignating 895,000 acres of wilderness in 
Arizona. Also, last year in the House, 
the senior member of the Arizona del- 
egation, Chairman UDALL, introduced 
two wilderness bills that would have 
included over 2.7 million acres of Fed- 
eral land in the wilderness preserva- 
tion system. The bill we are introduc- 
ing today is the product of yearlong 
discussions among the members of the 
Arizona congressional delegation and 
reconciles the differences between the 
two bills. It designates approximately 
2.4 million acres of both Bureau of 
Land Management and Fish and Wild- 
life Service land as wilderness, It is 
identical to two measures reported out 
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by the House Interior Committee yes- 
terday by Chairman UDALL. 

This bill reflects what, in my opin- 
ion, is widespread agreement through- 
out my State on what wilderness 
should be in Arizona. While it does not 
contain everything that everybody 
wanted, this legislation is a fair and 
balanced wilderness bill. 

This consensus wilderness bill desig- 
nates approximately 1.1 million acres 
out of the 2.1 million acres of BLM 
land currently in wilderness study 
status in Arizona. The land that is not 
designated as wilderness by this act 
will be released to multiple-use man- 
agement. A particular emphasis of this 
bill is the protection of Arizona's rap- 
idly disappearing desert riparian areas. 
Out of the seven riparian areas consid- 
ered for wilderness suitability by the 
BLM, six are included in the wilder- 
ness preservation system and one, the 
Gila Box, will be made a National Ri- 
parian Conservation Area. 

One of the riparian areas designated 
as wilderness by this bill is White 
Canyon. This area, in my opinion, 
typifies the cooperative spirit in which 
this bill was drafted. A major mining 
company expressed very significant 
concerns that the creation of this wil- 
derness area would hamper its ability 
to develop a mine in this area. At the 
suggestion of the Arizona congression- 
al delegation, this mining company, 
the proponents of wilderness designa- 
tion for White Canyon and the BLM 
sat down and came to an agreement 
that will allow this area to become a 
wilderness area. Throughout this bill, 
there are many other instances where 
this kind of cooperation occurred. 

The major difference between Sena- 
tor McCarw's and my original bill and 
the one we are introducing today is 
the inclusion of two large wildlife ref- 
uges: the Kofa and Cabeza Prieta Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges. When we in- 
troduced our first bill last year, I had 
concerns that the designation of these 
refuges as wilderness would impact the 
ability of the refuge managers to 
manage the very significant wildlife 
resources within them. However, in 
testimony before the House Interior 
Committee, John Turner, the Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, al- 
layed these concerns. He indicated 
that the purpose for which these ref- 
uges were created takes precedence 
over a subsequent wilderness designa- 
tion. The purpose in establishing each 
of these refuges was to protect and 
manage the wildlife and their habitat. 
As a result, wildlife management ac- 
tivities will continue as they have in 
the past. This fact, combined with the 
road network for the KOFA National 
Wildlife Refuge that will be included 
in the bill, convinced me to change my 
position on these refuges and they are 
included in this consensus wilderness 
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bill. Combined, these refuges total 1.24 
million acres. 

A matter that is still unresolved at 
this time is the issue of Federal re- 
serve water rights. The bill that we are 
introducing retains the language that 
is in our original bill. While there is 
basic agreement on this issue within 
the Arizona delegation, there is not 
agreement on the language that insti- 
tutionalizes these principles. I look 
forward to working with my colleagues 
on this issue and I am confident that 
this matter will be resolved satisfacto- 
rily. 

Other areas where the Arizona dele- 
gation is in agreement includes lan- 
guage concerning the military over- 
flights over the Cabeza Prieta Wildlife 
Refuge, the wildlife management in 
BLM wilderness areas, and the prohi- 
bition against the creation of buffer 
zones around the wilderness areas des- 
ignated by this act. 

Mr. President, in coming to agree- 
ment on this wilderness bill, Arizona 
has once again demonstrated why its 
delegation is unique among those in 
Congress. We don’t always see eye-to- 
eye on every issue, but we are able to 
put aside partisan differences for the 
good of the State we serve. This con- 
sensus wilderness bill is further exam- 
ple of this. Each and every member of 
the Arizona delegation has made his 
mark on this legislation. 

I particularly want to thank my col- 
league, Senator McCain for his tireless 
efforts in working with me on this bill. 
Without the hard work of Senator 
McCariN and his staff, particularly 
John Raidt, we would not be introduc- 
ing this legislation. 

I also want to say a few words about 
my friend, Mo UpaLL. Over the years, 
he has earned my respect and admira- 
tion for his leadership on natural re- 
source issues. He kept the delegation 
moving forward toward a compromise 
bill. His commitment to seeing this 
work completed has been an inspira- 
tion to me. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
Senate will pass this legislation in as 
timely a fashion as possible. The Ari- 
zona delegation has worked long and 
hard to get to this point, and this bill 
is much too important to delay action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2117 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Arizona 

Wilderness Act of 1990". 
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TITLE I—DESIGNATION OF WILDERNESS 
AREAS TO BE ADMINISTERED BY THE 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

SEC. 101. WILDERNESS DESIGNATION 

AGEMENT. 

(a) DESIGNATION.—In furtherance of the 
purposes of the Wilderness Act, the follow- 
ing public lands are hereby designated as 
wilderness and therefore, as components of 
the National Wilderness Preservation 
System: 

(1) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 23,600 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Mount Wilson Wilderness" and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Mount Wilson Wilderness. 

(2) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 31,070 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Mount Tipton Wilderness" and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Mount Tipton Wilderness. 

(3) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 27,530 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Mount Nutt Wilderness" and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Mount Nutt Wilderness. 

(4) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 76,600 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Warm Springs Wilderness" and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Warm Springs Wilderness. 

(5) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 15,900 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Aubrey Peak Wilderness” and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Aubrey Peak Wilderness. 

(6) Certain lands in La Paz County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 14,630 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “East Cactus Plain Wilderness’ and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the East Cactus Plain Wilderness. 

(7) Certain lands in Mohave and Yavapai 
Counties, Arizona, which comprise approxi- 
mately 41,600 acres, as generally depicted 
on a map entitled “Rawhide Mountains Wil- 
derness" and dated February 1990, and 
which shall be known as the Rawhide 
Mountains Wilderness. 

(8) Certain lands in Mohave, Yavapai, and 
La Paz Counties, Arizona, which comprise 
approximately 129,525 acres, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled Arrastra Moun- 
tain Wilderness" and dated February 1990, 
and which shall be known as the Arrastra 
Mountain Wilderness. 

(9) Certain lands in La Paz County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 25,287 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Harcuvar Mountains Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Harcuvar Mountains Wilder- 
ness. 

(10) Certain lands in La Paz and Maricopa 
Counties, Arizona, which comprise approxi- 
mately 22,865 acres, as generally depicted 
on a map entitled Harquahala Mountains 
Wilderness" and dated February 1990, and 
which shall be known as the Harquahala 
Mountains Wilderness. 

(11) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
20,600 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled Big Horn Mountains Wilderness“ 
and dated February 1990, and which shall 
be known as the Big Horn Mountains Wil- 
derness. 

(12) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
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30,170 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Hummingbird Springs Wilderness” 
and dated February 1990, and which shall 
be known as the Hummingbird Springs Wil- 
derness. 

(13) Certain lands in La Paz, Yuma, and 
Maricopa Counties, Arizona, which comprise 
approximately 94,100 acres, as generally de- 
picted on a map entitled Eagletail Moun- 
tains Wilderness" and dated February 1990, 
and which shall be known as the Eagletail 
Mountains Wilderness. 

(14) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
15,250 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled "Signal Mountain Wilderness" and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Signal Mountains Wilderness. 

(15) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
61,000 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Woolsey Peak Wilderness" and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Woolsey Peak Wilderness. 

(16) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
14,500 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled "Sierra Estrella Wilderness" and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Sierra Estrella Wilderness. 

(17) Certain lands in Maricopa and Pinal 
Counties, Arizona, which comprise approxi- 
mately 34,400 acres, as generally depicted 
on a map entitled “Table Top Wilderness" 
and dated February 1990, and which shall 
be known as the Table Top Wilderness. 

(18) Certain lands in Pima County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 5,080 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Coyote Mountains Wilderness" and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Coyote Mountains Wilderness. 

(19) Certain lands in Pima County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 2,065 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Baboquivari Peak Wilderness" and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Baboquivari Peak Wilderness. 

(20) Certain lands in Gila County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 9,201 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Needle's Eye Wilderness" and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Needle's Eye Wilderness. The right-of- 
way reserved by right-of-way reservation A- 
16043 dated October 20, 1986, together with 
the right of ingress and egress thereto, shall 
not be affected by this Act, and the existing 
powerline utilizing such right-of-way may be 
operated, maintained, and upgraded, subject 
to reasonable requirements to protect wil- 
derness values. 

(21) Certain lands in Graham County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 6,590 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "North Santa Teresa Wilderness" and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the North Santa Teresa Wilder- 
ness. 

(22) Certain lands in Graham County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 10,883 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled Fishhooks Wilderness" and dated Feb- 
ruary 1990, and which shall be known as the 
Fishhooks Wilderness. 

(23) Certain lands in Cochise County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 11,998 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Dos Cabezas Mountains Wilderness” 
and dated February 1990, and which shall 
be known as the Dos Cabezas Mountains 
Wilderness. 

(24) Certain lands in Graham County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 6,600 
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acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Redfield Canyon Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Redfield Canyon Wilderness. 

(25) Certain lands in La Paz County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 18,805 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Gibraltar Mountain Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Gibraltar Mountain Wilder- 
ness. 

(26) Certain lands in La Paz County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 15,755 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Swansea Wilderness" and dated Feb- 
ruary 1990, and which shall be known as the 
Swansea Wilderness. 

(27) Certain lands in La Paz County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 29,095 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Trigo Mountain Wilderness" and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Trigo Mountain Wilderness. 

(28) Certain lands in Yuma County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 8,855 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Muggins Mountain Wilderness" and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Muggins Mountain Wilder- 
ness. 

(29) Certain lands in Yavapai and Marico- 
pa Counties, Arizona, which comprise ap- 
proximately 9,200 acres, as generally depict- 
ed on a map entitled “Hells Canyon Wilder- 
ness” and dated February 1990, and which 
shall be known as the Hells Canyon Wilder- 
ness. 

(30) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
63,600 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled "North Maricopa Mountains Wil- 
derness" and dated February 1990, and 
which shall be known as the North Marico- 
pa Mountains Wilderness. 

(31) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
72,004 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled South Maricopa Mountains Wil- 
derness" and dated February 1990, and 
which shall be known as the South Marico- 
pa Mountains Wilderness. 

(32) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 38,400 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled Wabayuma Peak Wilderness“ and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Wabayuma Peak Wilderness. 

(33) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 27,390 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Upper Burro Creek Wilderness" and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Upper Burro Creek Wilder- 
ness. 

(34) Certain lands in Yavapai County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 11,840 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Hassayampa River Canyon Wilder- 
ness" and dated February 1990, and which 
shall be known as the Hassayampa River 
Canyon Wilderness. 

(35) Certain lands in Pinal County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 5,800 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “White Canyon Wilderness" and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the White Canyon Wilderness. 

(36) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 8,700 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Tres Alamos Wilderness" and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Tres Alamos Wilderness. 

(37) Certain lands in Cochise County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 19,650 
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acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled Peloncillo Mountains Wilderness" and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Peloncillo Mountains Wilder- 
ness. 

(38) Certain lands in Yuma County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 21,860 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "New Water Mountains Wilderness” 
and dated February 1990, and which shall 
be known as the New Water Mountains Wil- 
derness. 

(39) Certain lands in Gila and Graham 
Counties, Arizona, which comprise approxi- 
mately 12,711 acres generally depicted on a 
map entitled “Aravaipa Wilderness Addi- 
tions" and dated February 1990, and which 
shall be added to and managed as part of 
Aravaipa Wilderness. 

(b) MANAGEMENT.—Subject to valid exist- 
ing rights, the wilderness areas designated 
by this Act shall be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter in 
this Act referred to as the Secretary“) in 
accordance with the provisions of the Wil- 
derness Act governing areas designated by 
that Act as wilderness, except that any ref- 
erence in such provisions to the effective 
date of the Wilderness Act (or any similar 
reference) shall be deemed to be a reference 
to the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) Mar AND LEGAL DESCRIPTION.—As soon 
as practicable after enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall file a map and a legal 
description of each wilderness area designat- 
ed under this section with the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States House of Representatives and 
with the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources of the United States Senate. 
Such map and description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act, except that correction of clerical and 
typographical errors in such legal descrip- 
tion and map may be made. Such map and 
legal description shall be on file and avail- 
able for public inspection in the Office of 
the Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
United States Department of the Interior. 

(d) No Burrer Zones.—The Congress does 
not intend for designation of wilderness 
areas in the State of Arizona to lead to the 
creation of protective perimeters or buffer 
zones around any such wilderness area. The 
fact that nonwilderness activities or uses 
can be seen or heard from areas within a 
wilderness shall not, of itself, preclude such 
activities or uses up to the boundary of the 
wilderness area. 

(e) FISH AND WILDLIFE.—As provided in 
paragraph (7) of section 4(d) of the Wilder- 
ness Act, nothing in this Act or in the Wil- 
derness Act shall be construed as affecting 
the jurisdiction or responsibilities of the 
State of Arizona with respect to wildlife and 
fish on the public lands located in that 
State. 

(f) LIVESTOCK.—(1) Grazing of livestock in 
wilderness areas designated by this Act, 
where established prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act, shall be administered 
in accordance with section 4(dX4) of the 
Wilderness Act and the guidelines set forth 
in Appendix A of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources to 
accompany S. of the 101st Congress (S. 
Rept. 101- ). 

(2) The Secretary is directed to review all 
policies, practices, and regulations of the 
Bureau of Land Management regarding live- 
stock grazing in Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment Wilderness areas in Arizona in order 
to insure that such policies, practices, and 
regulations fully conform with and imple- 
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ment the intent of Congress regarding graz- 
ing in such areas, as such intent is expressed 
in this Act. 

(g) WATER.—With respect to each wilder- 
ness area designated by this Act, Congress 
hereby reserves a quantity of water suffi- 
cient to fulfill the purposes of this Act. The 
priority date of such reserved rights shall be 
the date of enactment of this Act. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall file a claim for 
the quantification of such rights in an ap- 
propriate stream adjudication, and shall 
take all steps necessary to protect such 
rights in such an adjudication. The Federal 
water rights reserved by this Act are in ad- 
dition to any water rights which may have 
been previously reserved or obtained by the 
United States for other than wilderness pur- 


(h) WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT.—In further- 
ance of the purposes and principles of the 
Wilderness Act, management activities to 
maintain or restore fish and wildlife popula- 
tions and the habitats to support such popu- 
lations may be carried out within wilderness 
areas, where consistent with relevant wil- 
derness management plans, in accordance 
with appropriate policies and guidelines 
such as those set forth in appendix B of the 
Report of the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources to accompany S. of 
the 101st Congress (S. Rept. 101- ) 

SEC. 102. CONGRESSIONAL FINDING. 

Excepting for the Baker Canyon areas 
(AZ-040-070), and the approximately 57,800 
acres of public land as generally depicted on 
a map entitled Cactus Plain Wilderness 
Study Acres" dated February 1990, the Con- 
gress hereby finds and directs that all public 
lands in Arizona, administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management pursuant to 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 not designated as wilderness by 
this Act, or previous Acts of Congress, have 
been adequately studied for wilderness des- 
ignation pursuant to section 603 of such Act 
and are no longer subject to the require- 
ment of section 603(c) of such Act pertain- 
ing to the management of wilderness study 
areas in a manner that does not impair the 
suitability of such areas for preservation as 
wilderness. 

SEC. 103. GILA BOX RIPARIAN NATIONAL CONSER- 
VATION AREA. 

(a) PuRPOSES.—In order to conserve, pro- 
tect, and enhance the riparian and associat- 
ed areas described in subsection (b) and the 
aquatic, wildlife, archeological, paleontolog- 
ical, scientific, cultural, recreational, educa- 
tional, scenic, and other resources and 
values of such areas, there is hereby estab- 
lished the Gila Box Riparian National Con- 
servation Area (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the “conservation area”). 

(b) AnEAS INCLUDED.—The conservation 
area shall consist of the public lands gener- 
ally depicted on a map entitled “Gila Box 
Riparian National Conservation Area" 
dated February 1990, and comprising ap- 
proximately 20,900 acres. 

(c) Mar.—As soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this Act, a map and 
legal description of the conservation area 
shall be filed by the Secretary with the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources of the Senate. Such map shall have 
the same force and effect as if included in 
this section. Copies of such map shall be on 
file and available for public inspection in 
the Office of the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, Department of the Inte- 
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rior, and in appropriate office of the Bureau 
of Land Management in Arizona. 

(d) MANAGEMENT OF CONSERVATION AREA.— 
(1) The Secretary shall manage the conser- 
vation area in a manner that conserves, pro- 
tects, and enhances its resources and values 
(including the resources and values specified 
in subsection (a)), pursuant to the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 
and other applicable law, including this sec- 
tion. 

(2) The Secretary shall allow only such 
uses of the conservation area as the Secre- 
tary finds will further the purposes for 
which the conservation area is established. 
Except where needed for administrative 
purposes or to respond to an emergency, use 
of motorized vehicles in the conservation 
area shall be permitted only on roads specif- 
ically designated for such use as part of the 
management plan prepared pursuant to this 
section. 

(e) WITHDRAWAL AND WATER.—(1) Subject 
to valid existing rights, all Federal lands 
within the conservation area are hereby 
withdrawn from all forms of entry, appro- 
priation, or disposal under the public land 
laws; from location, entry, and patent under 
the United States mining laws; and from dis- 
position under all laws pertaining to mineral 
and geothermal leasing, and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

(2) Congress hereby reserves a quantity of 
water sufficient to fulfill the purposes (as 
specified in subsection (a)) for which the 
conservation area is established. The priori- 
ty date of this reserved right shall be the 
date of enactment of this Act. The Secre- 
tary shall file a claim for the quantification 
of this right in an appropriate stream adju- 
dication, and shall take all steps necessary 
to protect such right in such adjudication. 
The Federal water right reserved by this 
paragraph shall be in addition to any other 
water rights which may have been previous- 
ly reserved or obtained by the United 
States. 

(f) MANAGEMENT PLAN.—(1) No later than 2 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary shall develop a compre- 
hensive plan for the long-term management 
of the conservation area in order to fulfill 
the purposes for which the conservation 
area is established. The management plan 
shall be developed with full public participa- 
tion and shall include provisions designed to 
assure protection of the resources and 
values (including the resources and values 
specified in subsection (a)) of the conserva- 
tion area. For the purposes of this section, 
the term "management plan" means the 
plan developed under this subsection. 

(2) The management plan shall include a 
discussion of the desirability of the inclu- 
sion in the conservation area of additional 
lands, including the lands not in Federal 
ownership that are contiguous to the 
boundary of the conservation area (as de- 
picted on the map referenced in subsection 
(b) or as hereafter adjusted pursuant to sub- 
section (g)) and within the area extending 
two miles on either side of the centerline of 
Eagle Creek from the point where Eagle 
Creek crosses the southern boundary of the 
Apache National Forest to the confluence of 
Eagle Creek with the Gila River (this area 
is hereafter referred to in this section as the 
"Eagle Creek riparian area"). 

(3) In order to better implement the man- 
agement plan, the Secretary may enter into 
cooperative agreements with appropriate 
State and local agencies pursuant to section 
307(b) of the Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act of 1976. 
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(4) In order to assist in the development 
and implementation of the management 
plan, the Secretary may authorize appropri- 
ate research, including research concerning 
the environmental, biological, hydrological, 
cultural, and other characteristics, re- 
sources, and values of the conservation area, 
pursuant to section 307(a) of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976. 

(g) ACQUISITION AND BOUNDARY ADJUST- 
MENTS.—(1) The Secretary is authorized to 
acquire non-Federal lands or interests there- 
in within the boundaries of the conservation 
system unit or within the Eagle Creek ripar- 
jan area. 

(2) The Secretary is authorized to adjust 
the boundaries of the conservation area so 
as to incorporate within the conservation 
area any lands or interests within the Eagle 
Creek riparian area that may be acquired 
after the date of enactment of this Act as 
well as public lands within that portion of 
the Eagle Creek riparian area west of the 
centerline of Eagle Creek that the Secretary 
finds appropriate in order to properly 
manage such acquired lands as part of the 
conservation area. Any lands or interests so 
incorporated shall be managed as part of 
the conservation area. 

(3) No lands or interests therein owned by 
the State of Arizona or any political subdivi- 
sion of such State shall be acquired pursu- 
ant to this subsection except through dona- 
tion or exchange, and no lands or interests 
within the conservation area or the Eagle 
Creek riparian area shall be acquired from 
any other party or entity except by dona- 
tion, exchange, or purchase with the con- 
sent of the owner of such lands or interests. 

(h) No Burrer ZoNES.—' The Congress does 
not intend for the establishment of the con- 
servation area to lead to the creation of pro- 
tective perimeters or buffer zones around 
the conservation area. The fact that there 
may be activities or uses on lands outside 
the conservation area not permitted in the 
conservation area shall not preclude such 
activities or uses up to the boundary of the 
conservation area to the extent consistent 
with other applicable law. 

(i) ADVISORY CoMMiTTEE.—The Secretary 
shall establish an advisory committee to 
advise the Secretary with respect to the 
preparation and implementation of the 
management plan. Such advisory committee 
shall consist of seven members appointed by 
the Secretary. One member shall be ap- 
pointed from nominations supplied by the 
Governor of Arizona and one member each 
shall be appointed from nominations sup- 
plied by the supervisors of Graham and 
Greenlee Counties, respectively. The re- 
maining members shall be persons with rec- 
ognized backgrounds in wildlife conserva- 
tion, riparian ecology, archeology, paleon- 
tology, or other disciplines directly related 
to the purposes for which the conservation 
area is established. 

(p REPORT.—No later than 5 years after 
the date of enactment of this Act, and at 
least each 10 years thereafter, the Secretary 
shall report to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the Senate on the 
implementation of this section, the condi- 
tion of the resources and values of the con- 
servation area, and the progress of the Sec- 
retary in achieving the purposes for which 
the conservation area is established. 

(k) ENFORCEMENT.—Any person who vio- 
lates any regulation promulgated by the 
Secretary to implement this section shall be 
subject to a fine in accordance with applica- 
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bie provisions of the Sentencing Reform Act 
of 1984 (18 U.S.C. 3572) or to imprisonment 
for at least 6 months but no more than one 
year, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

(D AuTHORIZATION.— There are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary.to implement the provi- 
sions of this section. 
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SEC. 201, WILDERNESS DESIGNATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. 

(a) DESIGNATION.—In furtherance of the 
purposes of the Wilderness Act, the follow- 
ing lands are hereby designated as wilder- 
ness and therefore, as components of the 
National Wilderness Preservation System: 

(1) Certain lands in the Havasu National 
Wildlife Refuge, Arizona, which comprise 
approximately 14,606 acres, as generally de- 
picted on a map entitled “Havasu Wilder- 
ness” and dated September 1989, and which 
shall be known as the Havasu Wilderness. 

(2) Certain lands in the Imperial National 
Wildlife Refuge, Arizona, which comprise 
approximately 9,220 acres, as generally de- 
picted on a map entitled “Imperial Wilder- 
ness” and dated September 1989, and which 
shall be known as the Imperial Wilderness. 

(3) Certain lands in the Kofa National 
Wildlife Refuge, Arizona, which comprise 
approximately 504,800 acres, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled Kofa Wilder- 
ness” and dated September 1989, and which 
shall be known as the Kofa Wilderness. 

(4) Certain lands in the Cabeza Prieta Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Arizona, which com- 
prise approximately 763,000 acres, as gener- 
ally depicted on a map entitled “Cabeza 
Prieta Wilderness" and dated September 
1989, and which shall be known as the 
Cabeza Prieta Wilderness. 

(b) MANAGEMENT.—Subject to valid exist- 
ing rights, the wilderness areas designated 
under this section shall be administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter in 
this Act referred to as the Secretary“) in 
accordance with the provisions of the Wil- 
derness Act governing areas designated by 
that Act as wilderness, except that any ref- 
erence in such provisions to the effective 
date of the Wilderness Act (or any similar 
reference) shall be deemed to be a reference 
to the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) Mar AND LEGAL DESCRIPTION.—As soon 
as practicable after enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall file a map and a legal 
description of each wilderness area designat- 
ed under this section with the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States House of Representatives and 
with the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources of the United States Senate. 
Such map and description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act, except that correction of clerical and 
typographical errors in such legal descrip- 
tion and map may be made. Such map and 
legal description shall be on file and avail- 
able for public inspection in the Office of 
the Director, United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service, United States Department of 
the Interior. 

(d) WaTER.—With respect to each wilder- 
ness area designated by this Act, Congress 
hereby reserves a quantity of water suffi- 
cient to fulfill the purposes of this Act. The 
priority date of such reserved rights shall be 
the date of enactment of this Act. The Sec- 
retary shall file a claim for the quantifica- 
tion of such rights in an appropriate stream 
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adjudication, and shall take all steps neces- 
sary to protect such rights in such an adju- 
dication. The Federal water rights reserved 
by this Act shall be in addition to any water 
rights which may have been previously re- 
served or obtained by the United States for 
other than wilderness purposes. 

(e) MILITARY ACTIVITIES.—Nothing in this 
Act, including the designation as wilderness 
of lands within the Cabeza Prieta National 
Wildlife Refuge, shall be construed as— 

(1) precluding or otherwise affecting con- 
tinued low-level overflights by military air- 
craft over such refuge or the maintenance 
of existing associated ground instrumenta- 
tion, in accordance with any applicable 
interagency agreements in effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act; or 

(2) precluding the Secretary of Defense 
from entering into new or renewed agree- 
ments with the Secretary of the Interior 
concerning use by military aircraft of air- 
space over such refuge or the maintenance 
of existing associated ground instrumenta- 
tion, consistent with management of the 
refuge for the purposes for which such 
refuge was established and in accordance 
with laws applicable to the National Wild- 
life Refuge System.e 
@ Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, my 
home State of Arizona has been 
blessed with a rich and magnificent 
natural heritage. 

From the kaleidoscopic vistas and 
plunging depths of the Grand Canyon, 
across mountain streams weaving 
through stands of ponderosa pine to 
the quiet majesty of the Sonoran 
Desert, we are the stewards of a very 
special land, indeed. 

Preserving that heritage for future 
generations is our sacred duty and in- 
violable trust. As Arizona's population 
grows, and the edges of urbanization 
expand, fulfilling that trust grows 
more difficult, the need more pro- 
found. 

Twenty-five years ago, to help pro- 
tect lands of pristine quality, Congress 
passed the Wilderness Act creating the 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System. As stated in the act, Congress 
wanted “* * * to assure that increasing 
population, accompanied by expanding 
settlement and growing mechanization 
[would] not occupy and modify all 
areas leaving no land designated for 
preservation and protection in their 
natural condition * * * and to secure 
for the American people of present 
and future generations the benefits of 
an enduring resource of wilderness."— 
a noble and worthwhile purpose 
indeed. 

To help fulfill the promise of the 
Wilderness Act in our home State of 
Arizona, my distinguished colleague, 
Senator DEÉCoNciN1I and I introduced 
the Arizona Wilderness Act of 1989 
last May. Since that time, we have 
held town hall meetings, received ex- 
tensive public comment and participat- 
ed in hearings held by the House on a 
wilderness bill introduced by our 
friend, the distinguished chairman of 
the Interior Committee, Morris 
UDALL. 
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Over the past year, we have worked 
closely with our House colleagues to 
reconcile the House and Senate meas- 
ures and to achieve agreement on a 
wilderness bill. I am proud to say that 
we have achieved such an agreement. 
Today, in cooperation with my col- 
league Senator DeConcrn1, I am proud 
to introduce legislation reflecting the 
product of our agreement that seeks 
to place nearly 2.3 million acres into 
the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. I believe the agreement is 
fair, responsible, and will serve the 
best interests of our State. 

Today, as part of that agreement, 
the House Interior Committee favor- 
ably reported a bill identical to the 
legislation Senator DEÉCoNciN1I and I 
are now introducing. It is my hope 
that the Senate will act swiftly to pass 
this legislation which will help us to 
preserve Arizona's magnificent natural 
heritage for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of this and future generations. 

The bill is certainly not perfect, and 
I anticipate some fine tuning as well as 
additional discussion on the issue of 
water rights. The areas we propose for 
wilderness are managed by the Bureau 
of Land Management and the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and would 
be added to the nearly 2 million acres 
of Forest Service land given wilderness 
protection by Congress in 1984. 

Arizona's most precious and endan- 
gered natural resource is our diminish- 
ing wetlands, which must compete for 
water with municipal, agricultural, 
and industrial users. Dwindling in- 
stream waters and manmade develop- 
ments have taken their toll. Only 10 
percent of our riparian habitat re- 
mains. The loss of these fragile ecosys- 
tems diminishes the diversity and via- 
bility of many species of wildlife and 
vegetation. 

This bill would extend protection to 
a number of our most important ripar- 
ian zones, including areas located on 
the Hassayampa and Bill Williams 
Rivers and on Burro Creek. In addi- 
tion, we are designating a stretch of 
the Gila River as a National Riparian 
Conservation Area—only the second of 
its kind in the Nation. The other was 
designated last year by Congress on 
the San Pedro River east of Tucson. 

Other areas proposed for wilderness 
are important lambing grounds for Big 
Horn sheep, and home to endangered 
and rare species of plants and animals, 
such as the Pronghorn sheep and the 
American Bald Eagle. One of the most 
significant contributions will be inclu- 
sion of the KOFA and Cabeza Prieta 
National Wildlife Refuges in the wil- 
derness system. Those areas were 
eliminated from proposals we intro- 
duced last year because of concern 
whether wilderness would permit 
proper wildlife management activities. 
Those concerns have been addressed, 
permitting wilderness designation of 
Cabeza Prieta—the largest tract of un- 
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disturbed Sonoran Desert in existence, 
nearly 850,000 acres. 

Certainly the wilderness debate is 
not without some controversy and con- 
flict. Wilderness resource conservation 
in a growing world is no simple propo- 
sition. This is especially true in the 
West, where our economy was built on 
natural resource development. Mining, 
timbering, and cattle ranching—the 
historical breadwinners of the West— 
depend heavily on use of public lands. 
Consequently, restrictive land manage- 
ment proposals are fraught with con- 
troversy and pose many formidable 
challenges. 

In Arizona, we have been able to 
meet those challenges through a spirit 
of cooperation, compromise, and a 
common commitment to the conserva- 
tion ethic by the environmental com- 
munity, industry, and the public. 

We took great care to avoid land use 
conflicts when possible. Nevertheless 
some will still philosophically oppose 
“locking up” areas in wilderness citing 
its impact on mineral development. 
Others will object to cutting off vehic- 
ular access and mobility. 

I do not disregard the importance of 
these concerns. Mineral development 
and cattle ranching are and always 
will be important to the economy of 
our State. Certainly, in most cases, re- 
source developers strive to be conscien- 
tious stewards of the lands they use. 
And, for those with limited time, phys- 
ical capacity or lack of desire to hike, 
vehicular access to outdoor recreation 
opportunities is, also, extremely im- 
portant. I am a believer in the multi- 
ple-use concept of our public lands. 

True wilderness, however, is a limit- 
ed and endangered commodity and 
once opened it is never fully reclaimed. 
Most would agree, the relatively few 
pristine areas remaining in Arizona 
should be preserved. The BLM man- 
ages over 15 million acres in the State 
of Arizona. With 1 million acres in the 
wilderness system, we will still have 
plenty of public land available for 
multiple uses including mineral devel- 
opment, cattle grazing, and vehicular 
access. 

While, undoubtedly, we will forego 
certain opportunities with wilderness, 
we will create them as well—such as 
the opportunity to find a measure of 
solitude in a frantic world; to know 
there is a place to refresh the soul, 
and where nature is allowed to take its 
course free from the imposing reach of 
man. In addition, wilderness can pro- 
vide economic benefits. Arizona is a 
fast growing State, in an increasingly 
populated country. Western wilderness 
will be in ever greater demand, putting 
Arizona in an excellent position to 
benefit economically from our fastest 
growing and best loved industry, recre- 
ation. 

Walt Whitman once wrote, With- 
out enough wilderness America will 
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change. Democracy, with its myriad 
personalities and increasing sophisti- 
cation, must be fibred and vitalized by 
regular contact with outdoor 
growths—animals, trees, sun warmth, 
and free skies—or it will dwindle and 
pale.” 

As we embark on the year 2,000 and 
beyond, our natural heritage will be 
our anchor, the common thread link- 
ing the past and future, and a bounti- 
ful source of joy and inspiration. 

As the stewards of this magnificent 
land, we have an obligation to our chil- 
dren and those who follow. 

Again, I thank my friend Senator 
DeConcini, Chairman UDALL and all 
the members Arizona’s congressional 
delegation for their hard work and 
commitment on this issue. I urge the 
Senate to rapidly approve this impor- 
tant legislation.e 


By Mr. BAUCUS. 

S. 2118. A bill to amend the Disaster 
Assistance Act of 1989 to require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to consider 
damaged crops and spring replacement 
crops as separate crops; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 


PLANTING SPRING CROPS ON DAMAGED ACREAGE 
@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, today 
I am offering a piece of legislation 
that will do much to restore equity in 
the administration of the Disaster As- 
sistance Act of 1989. The Department 
of Agriculture, under the direction of 
Secretary Clayton Yeutter, has chosen 
to adminster this disaster act in a way 
that is patently unfair to wheat farm- 
ers. 

In November, I sent a letter, along 
with nine other Senators, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture requesting an ex- 
planation of the ASCS action. Three 
months later the Secretary has still 
not responded. 

Although the legislation which I 
propose today should not be neces- 
sary, I am forced to file it because of 
the incorrect interpretation of the 
ACSC. This legislation which I submit 
for this body to consider today is 
simple and straightforward. It will 
clear up any possible misunderstand- 
ings on the part of the ASCS and will 
provide Montana wheat farmers, as 
well as other wheat farmers, their fair 
share of the 1989 disaster assistance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill, as well as the letter 
which I sent to Secretary Yeutter, be 
printed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my statement. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SECTION. 1. PLANTING SPRING CROPS ON DAM- 
AGED ACREAGE. 

Section 110(b) of the Disaster Assistance 
Act of 1989 (Public Law 101-82; 7 U.S.C. 
1421 note) (as amended by section 1 of 
Public Law 101-134) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subsection: 

(d) SPRING CRoPs.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this title, in carrying out 
this subtitle, the Secretary shall consider as 
separate crops— 

"(1) a crop for which disaster payments 
are received; and 

(2) a spring variety of such crop planted 
for harvest in 1989 to replace such crop.". 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, November 17, 1989. 
Hon. CLAYTON YEUTTER, 
Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, DC. 

Dear CLAYTON: We believe that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has chosen to ad- 
minister the Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 
in a way that is patently unfair to wheat 
farmers. 

The ASCS has ruled that farmers who 
lost their winter wheat crop and planted 
spring wheat will not be eligible for disaster 
payments—unless the spring wheat crop 
also fails. However, if those farmers had re- 
planted with barley or any other crop, they 
would be eligible with appropriate deduc- 
tions made for the value of the second crop. 
That is simply unfair. It costs just as much 
to re-plant with spring wheat as it does to 
re-plant with barley. 

Section 110 of the 1989 Act requires that 
disaster payments be reduced if a successful 
replacement crop was planted. The law does 
not delineate what that replacement crop 
should be, only that it be planted to replace 
the crop lost as a consequence of the disas- 
ter. The intent is to prevent double compen- 
sation, not to discriminate against spring 
wheat. In fact, in its report on the legisla- 
tion, the Senate Agriculture Committee 
states that in cases where farmers have 
planted spring varieties of winter crops, loss 
shall be. . . based on the yield of the origi- 
nally-planted winter variety.” 

Certainly, if a successful second crop was 
planted it should be appropriately deducted 
from disaster payments. But it should not 
matter whether the replacement crop was 
barley, oats, spring wheat, or potatoes. All 
should be treated equally. 

Particularly, at a time when USDA is 
trying to encourage wheat production, the 
Department's position makes absolutely no 
sense. 

Unless USDA reverses its practice, we plan 
to offer a floor amendment to pending legis- 
lation that requires treating spring wheat 
farmers fairly. We will not stand by and let 
USDA make administrative rulings that de- 
prive wheat farmers of millions of dollars to 
which they are entitled. 

Sincerely, 

Max Baucus, Quentin Burdick, David 
Boren, Slade Gorton, Brock Adams, 
Jim McClure, Kent Conrad, Conrad 
Burns, Pat Leahy.e 


By Mr. KASTEN (for himself 
and Mr. LEAHY): 

S. 2119. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Re- 
lated Programs Appropriations Act, 
1990, to increase the total amount of 
commitments which may be made to 
finance projects for housing and infra- 
structure in Israel for Soviet refugees, 
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and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

ASSISTANCE FOR SOVIET REFUGEES RESETTLING 

IN ISRAEL 

e Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to join my distinguished 
friend, Senator LEAHYy, in introducing 
this legislation. This bill would provide 
a $400 million in guarantee authority 
under AID's Investment Guarantee 
Program for Housing in Israel. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
provide Israel with badly needed as- 
sistance as she continues to cope with 
the enormous influx of Soviet refugees 
into that country. 

It is our intention to propose this as 
an amendment to the supplemental 
appropriations legislation. In the 
meantime, we think it appropriate to 
introduce this as separate legislation 
so that interested parties would know 
of this intention, and Members might 
join with us in this effort.e 
e Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my good friend 
and colleague on the Foreign Oper- 
ations Subcommittee, the Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. KASTEN, in offer- 
ing this bill to amend the fiscal 1990 
Foreign Operations appropriation to 
provide for a $400 million Housing In- 
vestment Guaranty [HIG] Program to 
assist Israel in absorbing a massive 
influx of Soviet Jews. As a result of 
President Mikhail Gorbachev's glas- 
nost policy and relaxation of emigra- 
tion laws, literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of Soviet Jews are seeking to 
leave the Soviet Union. Most are going 
to go to Israel. This year, Israel antici- 
pates receiving in excess of 100,000 im- 
migrants from the Soviet Union, in 
contrast to under 13,000 for all of 
1989. Estimates of additional immigra- 
tion of Soviet Jews to Israel vary, but 
in all likelihood the levels will reach at 
least 250,000 or more within 2 or 3 
years. 

The Government of Israel has pre- 
pared a large scale refugee absorption 
program. From domestic resources, 
the government plans to raise over $2 
billion from loans and increased taxes. 
Jewish organizations around the world 
will raise at least $600 million—prob- 
ably more. One of the most urgent 
needs in absorbing this mass of refu- 
gees is housing. The stock of housing 
in Israel is completely inadequate to 
meet this unprecedented demand, and 
without substantial assistance, Israel 
will not be able to provide housing. 
The Israeli Government has requested 
that the United States help it meet 
this overwhelming human crisis by 
providing a $400 million Housing In- 
vestment Guaranty Program. The 
$400 million would represent United 
States Government guarantees of 
commercial loans the Government of 
Israel would contract on the commer- 
cial market. The value of the HIG 
guarantees is that they will enable 
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Israel to secure 30-year loans, with a 
10-year grace period, and at somewhat 
lower rates of interest. 

Israel would use the HIG Program 
solely to build housing and necessary 
infrastructure for Soviet Jews. The 
$400 million in loan guarantees is ex- 
pected to be sufficient to finance the 
construction of 30,000 housing units 
and associated infrastructure require- 
ments. Israel would of course repay 
the loans, so that the United States 
Government would not actually have 
to disburse any of the loan guarantees. 
Israel has a 100 percent debt repay- 
ment record, and we need have no con- 
cern about full servicing of the com- 
mercial loans Israel would contract 
under this program. 

Mr. President, our bill does not ad- 
dress the sensitive question of the set- 
tlement of Soviet Jewish refugees in 
the West Bank or Gaza. This is be- 
cause I have been categorically as- 
sured by administration representa- 
tives that longstanding United States 
policy is to include in every assistance 
agreement with Israel a clause prohib- 
iting the use of any United States as- 
sistance outside the pre-1967 borders 
of Israel. Continutation of this long- 
standing policy should obviate any ne- 
cessity to include language in the bill 
prohibiting the use of United States 
assistance to provide housing for the 
Soviet Jewish immigrants in the West 
Bank or Gaza. However, should, in the 
course of hearings on this issue, any 
question arise about the intention of 
the administration to insist on this 
standard clause, I would have to recon- 
sider the need to include a statutory 
prohibition. I would, as the adminis- 
tration has, oppose the use of any of 
the assistance for housing in the West 
Bank or Gaza. 

As chairman of the Foreign Oper- 
ations Subcommittee, it is my inten- 
tion to include this bill or a variant of 
it as a provision in the refugee supple- 
mental appropriation for fiscal 1990 
that the President has just submitted 
to Congress. I want to emphasize for 
Senators the need for urgent action on 
that refugee supplemental. At the cur- 
rent rate of refugee admissions into 
the United States, the State Depart- 
ment’s refugee budget will be virtually 
exhausted in about 3 or 4 months, per- 
haps even sooner. Now, with the addi- 
tion of this HIG Program for Israel, 
the need for rapid action by the Con- 
gress is even more apparent. Israel 
should be initiating housing construc- 
tion right now. Deputy Prime Minister 
Peres told me that if Israel can receive 
the loan guarantees by about April, it 
should be able to initiate a massive 
housing program that should be able 
to absorb this initial wave of immi- 
grants. 

I should also point out to Senators 
that this is only a loan guarantee pro- 
gram with no budget impact. No direct 
appropriation of budget authority is 
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necessary. I see no reason we cannot 
move expeditiously on this program, 
as well as on the refugee supplemental 
itself. 

Mr. President, once again I want to 
thank my good friend and ranking 
member on the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee, Senator Kasten, for 
working with me to develop this bipar- 
tisan response to a great human 
need.@ 


By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 2120. A bill to amend the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 to pro- 
vide for a voluntary system of spend- 
ing limits and partial public financing 
of Senate general election campaigns, 
to limit contributions by multicandi- 
date political committees, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

SENATE ELECTION REFORM ACT 

e Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
have frequently spoken about the pro- 
hibitively high cost of running a 
Senate campaign. I have discussed all 
the statistics—how costs didn’t double, 
didn’t triple, but increased more than 
fivefold in the 10-year period from 
1976 to 1986; how more and more can- 
didate time is being spent raising 
money and less and less time is being 
spent discussing issues; how millions 
of dollars are being spent even in un- 
successful efforts. 

We have discussed previously the 
source of a great percentage of this big 
money—PAC's and other special inter- 
est groups. We have heard how indi- 
vidual citizens have become disillu- 
sioned with our Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, 
because they perceive that individual 
citizens are overshadowed by PAC's 
and special interests in the selection 
process. 

We know the significant advantage 
incumbents have over challengers. 
Data show that official mass mailings 
increase during a Senator's election 
year, PAC's give significantly more 
money to incumbents than to chal- 
lengers; incumbents garner more free 
press coverage in connection with 
their official duties; and incumbents 
enjoy the benefit of widespread recog- 
nition which helps raise funds. We 
must change the system to make 
Senate elections a fair race among all 
candidates so that voters feel they 
truly have a choice. 

Last year I introduced a bill which I 
believe would help accomplish these 
long overdue changes. Today I am in- 
troducing a bill which takes that 
effort one step further. My bill today 
contains the same provisions as last 
year's bill, the Senate Election Reform 
Act of 1989, S. 1575, with some minor 
modifications. And it adds an impor- 
tant new element that I believe would 
significantly reduce the time candi- 
dates must spend on fundraising by 
further reducing spending limits and 
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by adding partial public financing of 
Senate races. The mechanism is 
simple. To qualify for benefits, a can- 
didate must raise a threshold of funds 
made up of small contributions pri- 
marily from in-State sources. upon 
reaching the threshold, a candidate, 
by agreeing to comply with voluntary 
spending limits for the general elec- 
tion, becomes eligible to receive a 
grant of one-third of the remaining 
general election spending limit 
amount. For the remaining two-thirds 
of the amount above the threshold, 
the candidate is eligible to receive 
matching grants of small contribu- 
tions of $250 or less, and grants equal 
to $250 for contributions between $251 
and $1,000. No grants would be made 
for PAC contributions in any amount. 

I believe that this mechanism eases 
a candidate’s fundraising burden and 
encourages a candidate to focus fund- 
raising efforts at the grassroots level. 
It provides Federal financing of elec- 
tions without putting the entire 
burden upon the Federal Government, 
and it retains participation of PAC's 
and interest groups at an appropriate, 
balanced level by targeting the fund- 
ing mechanism to the general election 
only. There is certainly a place in our 
Federal election process for PAC's and 
interest groups, but they must not be 
allowed to overpower the role of indi- 
viduals. 

In addition, my bill S. 1575 proposed 
general election spending limits that 
were lower than those proposed in 
other legislation that has been intro- 
duced in the Senate this Congress. 
This bill further reduces those limits 
even more by altering the formula 
used to calculate the limits. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have prepared a table showing 
the general election spending limit for 
each State, the primary election limit, 
the combined campaign cycle limit, 
the threshold required to qualify for 
benefits, the automatic grant available 
to eligible candidates, and the PAC 
limits that would be set according to 
the provisions of this bill based on the 
1988 voting age population [VAP] of 
each State. I ask unanimous consent 
that this table be included in the 
Recorp at the end of my statement. 

Mr. President, I have commended 
my friend Senator Boren for his lead- 
ership on this issue in the past, and I 
do so again today. Many of the provi- 
sions in this bill are similar or identi- 
cal to those in his legislation. He is 
truly the founding father of Senate 
campaign finance reform. My first bill 
took his efforts one step further, and 
this bill t&kes an additional step by 
adding public financing. 

A Rules Committee hearing has 
been scheduled on this bill for Febru- 
ary 22, 1990. At that time, I will give a 
more comprehensive explanation of 
my approach to campaign finance 
reform, including a more detailed dis- 
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cussion of the provisions of this bill as 
= as additional ideas I am develop- 

g. 

It is time to restore public confi- 
dence in our election processes and in 
our Government’s representation of 
the people. This bill does just that. I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
my bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2120 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the Senate Elec- 
tion Reform Act of 1990". 

SEC. 2. SPENDING LIMITS. 

The Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971 (referred to as “the Act") is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new title: 


“TITLE V—SPENDING LIMITS AND 
PUBLIC FINANCING FOR SENATE 
GENERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec, 501. For the purposes of this title 

"(1) the term ‘authorized committee’ 
means, with respect to a candidate for elec- 
tion to a seat in the United States Senate, a 
political committee that is authorized in 
writing by the candidate to accept contribu- 
tions or make expenditures on behalf of the 
candidate to further the election of the can- 
didate; 

(2) the term ‘candidate’ means an indi- 
vidual who is seeking nomination for elec- 
tion, or election to a seat in the United 
States Senate, and such an individual shall 
be deemed to be seeking nomination for 
election, or election, if the individual meets 
the criteria stated in subparagraph (A) or 
(B) of section 301(2); 

(3) the term ‘eligible candidate’ means a 
candidate who has made the filings pre- 
scribed by section 502 (a) and (b); 

“(4) the term ‘election cycle’ means, with 
respect to an election to any Senate seat— 

( in the case of a candidate or the au- 
thorized committee of a candidate, the 
period beginning on the day after the date 
of the most recent general election for the 
seat that the candidate seeks and ending on 
the date of the next general election; or 

"(B) in the case of other persons, the 
period beginning on the first day following 
the date of the last general election and 
ending on the date of the next election; 

"(5) the term ‘general election’ means an 
election that will directly result in the elec- 
tion of a person to the office of United 
States Senator, but does not include an 
open primary election; 

"(6) the term ‘general election period’ 
means the period beginning on the day after 
the date of a primary or runoff election, 
whichever is later, and ending on the first 
of— 

(A) the date of such general election; or 

"(B) the date on which the candidate 
withdraws from the campaign or otherwise 
ceases actively to seek election; 

“(7) the term ‘immediate family’ means 

(A) a candidate's spouse; 

"(B) a child, stepchild, parent, grandpar- 
ent, brother, half-brother, sister, or half- 
sister of the candidate or the candidate’s 
spouse; and 
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"(C) the spouse of a person described in 
subparagraph (B); 

“(8) the term ‘major party’ has the mean- 
ing stated in section 9002(6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 (the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund Act), provided that 
a candidate in a general election held by a 
State to elect a Senator subsequent to an 
open primary in which all the candidates 
for the office participated and which result- 
ed in the selection of the candidate and at 
least one other candidate for the ballot in 
the general election, shall be treated as a 
candidate of a major party for purposes of 
this title; 

“(9) the term ‘primary election’, with re- 
spect to an election for any Senate seat, 
means an election that may result in the se- 
lection of a candidate for the Senate on the 
ballot of in a general election; 

"(10) the term ‘primary election period’, 
with respect to an election for any Senate 
seat, means the period beginning on the day 
following the date of the last Senate elec- 
mee for that seat and ending on the first 
o — 

(A) the date of the first primary election 
for that seat following the last Senate elec- 
tion for that seat; or 

"(B) the date on which the candidate 
withdraws from the election or otherwise 
ceases actively to seek election; 

“(11) the term ‘runoff election’, with re- 
spect to an election for any Senate seat, 
means an election held after a primary elec- 
tion for that seat, prescribed by State law as 
the means for determining the candidates 
that will be certified as nominees for the 
Senate; 

"(12) the term ‘runoff election period’, 
with respect to an election for any Senate 
seat, means the period beginning on the day 
following the date of the most recent pri- 
mary election for that seat and ending on 
the date of the runoff election for that seat; 
and 

“(13) the term ‘Senate Account’ means the 
Senate Election Campaign Account main- 
tained, pursuant to section 506, by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the Presidential 
Campaign Fund established by section 
9006(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986; and 

“(14) the term ‘voting age population’ 
means the resident population, 18 years of 
age or older, as certified for a State pursu- 
ant to section 3150). 

“ELIGIBILITY TO RECEIVE BENEFITS 


“Sec. 502. (a) To be eligible to receive ben- 
efits under this title, a candidate shall make 
the filings required by subsections (b) and 
(c). 

"(b) To become an eligible candidate, a 
candidate shall, on the day that the candi- 
date files as a candidate for the primary 
election, file with the Commission a declara- 
tion whether— 

"(1) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees agree to make expendi- 
tures for the primary election in an amount 
greater than the lesser of— 

(A) 50 percent of the general election 
spending limit applicable to the candidate 
under section 503(b); or 

"(B) $2,750,000; 

(2) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees agree to make expendi- 
tures for a runoff election, in an amount 
equal to no more than 20 percent of the 
general election spending limit applicable to 
the candidate under section 503(b); and 

(3) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees agree to make expendi- 
tures for the general election in an amount 
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equal to no more than the general election 
spending limit applicable to the candidate 
under section 503(b). 

„% To become an eligible candidate, a 
candidate shall, not later than 7 days after 
qualifying for the general election ballot 
under State law or, if the candidate's State 
is one that has a primary election to qualify 
for the general election ballot after Septem- 
ber 1, not later than 7 days after the date 
such candidate wins in such primary, which- 
ever occurs first, file a certification with the 
Commission under penalty of perjury stat- 
ing that— 

"(1) during the period beginning on Janu- 
ary 1 of the calendar year preceding the 
year of the general election, or in the case 
of a special election for the seat of a United 
States Senator, during the period beginning 
on the day on which the seat was vacated, 
and ending on the day the certification ís 
made, the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees have received contribu- 
tions in an amount at least equal to the 
lesser of 

“(A) $650,000; or 

8) the greater of 

0 $150,000; or 

(ii) 10 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population of the State; 

"(2) all contributions received for pur- 
poses of paragraph (1) have come from indi- 
viduals, and no contribution received from 
an individual, when added to all contríbu- 
tions to or for the benefit of the candidate 
from the individual, was taken into account 
to the extent that the contributions from 
that individual exceed $250; 

(3) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees have not expended for 
the primary election more than the amount 
described in subsection (b)(1); 

“(4) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees have not expended for 
any runoff election more than the amount 
described in subsection (bX 2); 

"(5) at least 80 percent of the amount of 
contributions received for purposes of para- 
graph (1) have come from individuals resid- 
ing in the candidate's State; 

(6) at least one other candidate has quali- 
fied for the same general election ballot 
under State law; 

“(7) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees— 

(A) have not made and will not make ex- 
penditures for the general election that 
exceed the general election spending limit 
applicable to the candidate under section 
503(b), unless permitted to do so under sec- 
tion 504(aX2); 

"(B) will not accept any contributions in 
violation of section 315; 

"(C) will not accept any contribution for 
the general election except to the extent 
that the contribution is necessary to defray 
expenditures for the general election that in 
the aggregate do not exceed the general 
election spending limit applicable to the 
candidate under section 503(b), unless per- 
mitted to do so under section 504(a)(2); 

"(D) will deposit all payments received 
under this section in an account insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
from which funds may be withdrawn by 
check or similar means of payment to third 
parties; 

(E) will furnish campaign records, evi- 
dence of contributions, and other appropri- 
ate information to the Commission; 

(F) will cooperate in any audit and exam- 
ination conducted by the Commission pur- 
suant to section 507; and 
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() will not make any expenditures until 
the date that is 6 months before the date of 
the primary election, or use payments re- 
ceived under this section for expenses in- 
curred prior to such date for media advertis- 
ing, direct mail, and telephone banks unless 
such expenses for mail or telephones are di- 
rectly related to raising funds or recruiting 
volunteers for that election; and 

“(8) the candidate and the candidate’s au- 
thorized committees will not use a broadcast 
station, pursuant to section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315), for 
a political advertisement or broadcast com- 
munication on a television broadcast station 
until the date that is 6 months before the 
date of the primary election in which such 
candidate is involved; and 

“(9) the candidate intends to make use of 
the benefits provided in section 504. 

"(b) For the purposes of subsection (c)(1) 
and section 504(a)(2)(B), in determining the 
amount of contributions received by a candi- 
date and the candidate's authorized commit- 
tees— 

"(1) no contribution other than a gift of 
money made by a written instrument that 
identifies the person making the contribu- 
tion shall be taken into account; 

“(2) no contribution made through an in- 
termediary or conduit referred to in section 
315(a)(8) shall be taken into account; 

"(3) no contribution received from a 
person other than an individual shall be 
taken into account, and no contribution re- 
ceived from an individual shall be taken into 
account to the extent such contribution ex- 
ceeds $250 when added to all other contribu- 
tions made by that individual to or for the 
benefit of such candidate since the date 
specified in paragraph (4); and 

"(4) no contribution received prior to Jan- 
uary 1 of the calendar year preceding the 
year in which the general election is held or 
received after the date on which the general 
election is held shall be taken into account, 
and in the case of a special election, no con- 
tribution received prior to the date on 
which the seat was vacated or received after 
the date on which the general election is 
held shall be taken into account. 

"LIMITATIONS ON EXPENDITURES 


“Sec. 503. (a) No candidate shall 

"(1) make expenditures from the personal 
funds of the candidate or the funds of a 
member of the immediate family of the can- 
didate; or 

“(2) incur personal debt, 
in excess of $100,000 in connection with the 
candidate's campaign for the Senate during 
an election cycle. 

"(b) No candidate may make expenditures 
for a general election in excess of the lesser 
of— 

(A) $5,500,000; or 

"(B) the greater of— 

*(1) $900,000; or 

(ii) $400,000 plus 25 cents multiplied by 
the voting age population of 4,000,000 or 
less, plus 20 cents multiplied by the voting 
age population over 4,000,000, 
plus any amount permitted under section 
504 (b) and (c). 

(e) No candidate who is otherwise eligible 
to receive benefits under this title for use in 
a general election may receive such benefits 
if the candidate makes expenditures for the 
primary election in excess of the lesser of— 

(1) $2,750,000; or 

(2) the amount equal to 50 percent of the 
limitation on expenditures for the general 
election determined under subsection (b). 

"(d) No candidate who is otherwise eligi- 
ble to receive benefits under this title for 
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use in a general election may receive such 
benefits if the candidate makes expendi- 
tures for a runoff election in excess of 
amount equal to 20 percent of the limitation 
on expenditures for the general election de- 
termined under subsection (b). 

"(eX1) The limitation stated in subsection 
(b) shall not apply to expenditures by a can- 
didate or the candidate's authorized com- 
mittees from a compliance fund established 
to defray the costs of legal and accounting 
services provided solely to insure compli- 
ance with this Act, if— 

(A) the compliance fund contains only 
contributions (including contributions re- 
ceived in excess of any amount necessary to 
defray qualified campaign expenditures pur- 
suant to section 313) received in accordance 
with the limitations, prohibitions, and re- 
porting requirements of this Act, and does 
not contain any funds received by the candi- 
date pursuant to section 504(a); 

"(B) the amount of contributions to and 
expenditures from the compliance fund do 
not exceed 10 percent of the limitation on 
expenditures for the general election deter- 
mined under subsection (b); and 

"(C) no transfers are made from the com- 
pliance fund to any other accounts of the 
candidate's authorized committees. 

"(2) If, after a general election, a candi- 
date determines that the costs of necessary 
and continuing legal and accounting services 
require contributions to and expenditures 
from a compliance fund in excess of the lim- 
itation stated in paragraph (1), the candi- 
date may petition the Commission for a 
waiver of such limitation up to any addition- 
al amount that the Commission may au- 
thorize, the determination of which shall be 
subject to Federal review under section 508. 

"(3) Any money remaining in a compli- 
ance fund when a candidate decides to ter- 
minate or dissolve the compliance fund 
shall be— 

(A) contributed to the United States 
Treasury to reduce the budget deficit; or 

„B) transferred to any fund of a subse- 
quent campaign of that candidate. 

"(f) If during a primary election period or 
runoff election period preceding a general 
eleetion, independent expenditures aggre- 
gating more than $10,000 are made or obli- 
gated to be made in opposition to a candi- 
date or for the opponent of a candidate, the 
limitations stated in subsections (c) and (d), 
as they apply to such candidate, shall be 
deemed to be increased for that primary or 
runoff election in an amount equal to the 
amount of such independent expenditures 
made during the primary election period or 
runoff election period. 

"(g) No candidate who receives a benefit 
under this title for use in a general election 
campaign shall receive any such benefits if 
the candidate makes any expenditure before 
the date that is 6 months before the date of 
the primary election in which the candidate 
is a candidate. 

"(h) No candidate who receives a benefit 
under this title shall make any expenditure, 
directly or indirectly, for any political ad- 
vertisement or broadcast communication on 
& television broadcast until after the date 
that is 6 months before the date of the pri- 
mary election in which such candidate is a 
candidate. 


"ENTITLEMENT OF ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES TO 
BENEFITS 
“Sec. 504. (a) An eligible candidate shall 
be entitled to— 
"(1) the broadcast media rates provided 
under subsections (b) and (dX3) of section 
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315 of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 
U.S.C. 315); 

“(2) mailing rates provided in section 3629 
of title 39, United States Code; and 

(3) a payment equal to the greater of 

(A) $250,000; or 

(B) one-third of the difference between 

“(i) the general election spending limit ap- 
plicable to the candidate under section 
503(b); and 

"(ii the threshold amount applicable to 
the candidate under section 502(b)(1), 
to the extent that such payment will not 
result in the candidate's having received 
contributions and payments under this sub- 
paragraph and subparagraph (D) aggregat- 
ing an amount in excess of the general elec- 
tion spending limit applicable to the candi- 
date under section 503(b); 

D) payments equal to the sum of— 

"(i) all contributions that the candidate 
has received from contributors (excluding 
multicandidate political committees) who 
have made contributions for the general 
election aggregating no more than $250 
each; and 

i) $250 times the number of contribu- 
tors (excluding multicandidate political 
committees) from whom the candidate has 
received contributions for the general elec- 
tion aggregating more than $250, 
to the extent that such payment will not 
result in the candidate's having received 
contributions and payments under this sub- 
paragraph and subparagraph (C) aggregat- 
ing an amount in excess of the general elec- 
tion spending unit applicable to the candi- 
date under section 503(b); and 

"(E) payments under section 506 equal to 
the total amount of independent expendi- 
tures made or obligated to be made in the 
general election by any person in opposition 
to, or on behalf of an opponent of, the eligi- 
ble candidate, as such expenditures are re- 
ported by such person or determined by the 
Commission under section 304(f); 

"(2) if an eligible candidate's opponent 
who is not an eligible candidate either raises 
aggregate contributions or makes or be- 
comes obligated to make aggregate expendi- 
tures for the general election that exceed 
the general election spending limit applica- 
ble to the eligible candidate under section 
503(b)— 

(A) in the case of an eligible candidate 
who is a major party candidate a payment 
under section 506 (in addition to payments 
to which the candidate is entitled under 
paragraph (1)) in an amount equal to— 

(i two-thirds of the amount of the gener- 
al election spending limit applicable to the 
eligible candidate under section 503(b) in a 
case in which the opponent either raises ag- 
gregate contributions or makes or becomes 
obligated to make aggregate expenditures 
for the general election that exceed 100 per- 
cent of the applicable general election 
spending limit; and 

"(iD one-third of the amount of the gener- 
al election spending limit applicable to the 
eligible candidate under section 503(b) in a 
case in which the opponent either raises ag- 
gregate contributions or makes or becomes 
obligated to make aggregate expenditures 
for the general election that exceed 133% 
percent of the applicable general election 
spending limit; and 

"(B) in the case of an eligible candidate 
who is not a major party candidate match- 
ing payments under section 506 (in addition 
to payments to which the candidate is enti- 
tled under paragraph (1) equal to the 
amount of each contribution received by 
such eligible candidate and the candidate's 
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authorized committees, provided that in de- 
termining the amount of each such contri- 
bution— 

(i) section 502(b) shall apply; and 

(ii) threshold contributions required to 
be raised under section 502(bX1) shall not 
be matched, 


to the extent that aggregate payments to a 
candidate under this subparagraph do not 
exceed 50 percent of the amount of the gen- 
eral election spending limit applicable to 
the candidate under section 503(b). 

"(b) An eligible candidate who receives 
payments under paragraph (1)(C) or (2) of 
subsection (a) may spend such funds to 
defray expenditures in the general election 
without regard to the general election 
spending limit applicable to the candidate 
under section 503(b). 

“(cX1) An eligible candidate who receives 
benefits under this section may make ex- 
penditures for the general election without 
regard to subparagraph (A) of section 
502(a)(7) or subsection (a) or (b) of section 
503 if any one of the eligible candidate's op- 
ponent who is not an eligible candidate 
either raises aggregate contributions or 
makes or becomes obligated to make aggre- 
gate expenditures for the general election 
that exceed 133% percent of the general 
election spending limit applicable under sec- 
tion 503(b). 

"(2) A candidate who receives benefits 
under this section may receive contributions 
for the general election without regard to 
subparagraph (C) of section 502(a)(7) if a 
major party candidate in the same general 
election is not an eligible candidate, or if 
any other candidate in the same general 
election who is not an eligible candidate 
raises aggregate contributions or makes or 
become obligated to make aggregate ex- 
penditures for the general election that 
exceed 75 percent of the general election 
spending limit applicable to the candidate 
under section 503(b). 

(d) Benefits received by a candidate 
under this section shall be used to defray 
expenditures incurred with respect to the 
general election period for the candidate. 
Such benefits shall not be used— 

"(1) to make any payments, directly or in- 
directly, to such candidate or to any 
member of the immediate family of such 
candidate; 

(2) to make any expenditure other than 
expenditures to further the general election 
of such candidate, 

(3) to make any expenditures which con- 
stitute a violation of any law of the United 
States or of the State in which the expendi- 
ture is made; or 

"(4) to repay any loan to any person 
except to the extent the proceeds of such 
loan were used to further the general elec- 
tion of such candidate. 

"CERTIFICATION BY COMMISSION 


“Sec. 505. (a) No later than 48 hours after 
an eligible candidate files a request with the 
Commission to receive benefits under sec- 
tion 506 the Commission shall certify such 
eligibility to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment in full of the amount to which 
such candidate is entitled, unless the provi- 
sions of section 506(c) apply. Such request 
shall contain— 

“(1) such information and be made in ac- 
cordance with such procedures, as the Com- 
mission may provide by regulation; 

*(2) a certification that the candidate has 
raised contributions in the applicable 
threshold amount states in section 502(b)(1) 
and has met all other requirements to 
become an eligible candidate; and 
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(3) a verification signed by the candidate 
and the treasurer of the principal campaign 
committee of such candidate stating that 
the information furnished in support of the 
request, to the best of their knowledge, is 
correct and fully satisfies the requirements 
of this title. 

"(b) Certifications by the Commission 
under subsection (a) and all determinations 
made by the Commission under this title 
shall be final and conclusive, except to the 
extent that they are subject to examination 
and audit by the Commission under section 
507 and judicial review under section 508. 


"ESTABLISHMENT OF FUND; PAYMENTS TO 
ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES 


“Sec. 506. (a1) The Secretary shall main- 
tain in the Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund (referred to as the Fund') established 
by section 9006(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986, in addition to any other ac- 
counts maintained under such section, a 
separate account to be known as the 'Senate 
Account’, The Secretary shall deposit into 
the Senate Account, for use by eligible can- 
didates, the amounts available after the Sec- 
retary determines that the amounts in the 
fund, plus the amounts of revenue the Sec- 
retary projects will accrue to the fund 
during the remainder of the period ending 
on December 31 of the year of the next 
Presidential election, equal 110 percent of 
the amount the Secretary projects will be 
necessary for payments under subtitle H of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 during 
such remainder of such period. The monies 
designated for the Senate Fund shall 
remain available without fiscal year limita- 
tion. 

“(2) On May 15 of each year following the 
year during which a regularly scheduled bi- 
ennial Senate election has occurred, the 
Secretary shall determine the amount in 
the Senate Fund, and determine whether 
that amount, plus the amount of revenue 
the Secretary projects will accrue to the 
Senate Account (based on the computation 
made by the Secretary with respect to the 
fund, as provided in paragraph (1)) during 
the period beginning on such date and 
ending on December 31 of the year of the 
next regularly scheduled biennial election, 
exceeds 110 percent of the total estimated 
expenditures of the Senate Account during 
that period. If the Secretary determines 
that an excess amount exists, the Secretary 
shall transfer the excess to the general fund 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

“(b) Upon receipt of a certification from 
the Commission under section 505, the Sec- 
retary shall promptly pay to the candidate 
named in the certification, out of the 
Senate Account, the amount certified by the 
Commission. 


“EXAMINATION AND AUDITS; REPAYMENTS 


“Sec. 507. (a)(1) After each general elec- 
tion, the Commission shall conduct an ex- 
amination and audit of the campaign ac- 
counts of 10 percent of the eligible candi- 
dates of each major party and 10 percent of 
all other eligible candidates, as designated 
by the Commission through the use of an 
appropriate statistical method of random 
selection to determine, among other things, 
whether such candidates have complied 
with the expenditure limits and other condi- 
tions of eligibility and requirements of this 
title. 

“(2) After each special election, the Com- 
mission shall conduct an examination and 
audit of the campaign accounts of each eli- 
gible candidate in such election to deter- 
mine whether such candidates have com- 
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plied with the expenditure limits and other 
conditions of eligibility and requirements 
under this title. 

(3) The Commission may conduct an ex- 
amination and audit of the campaign ac- 
counts of any eligible candidate in a general 
election if the Commission, by an affirma- 
tive vote of four members, determines that 
there exists reason to believe that the candi- 
date has violated any provision of this title. 

"(b) If the Commission determines that 
any portion of the payments made to a can- 
didate under this title was in excess of the 
aggregate payments to which such candi- 
date was entitled, the Commission shall so 
notify the candidate, and the candidate 
shall pay to the Secretary an amount equal 
to the excess. 

"(c) If the Commission determines that 
any part of a payment benefit made to a 
candidate under this title was not used as 
required by this title, the Commission shall 
so notify the candidate and the candidate 
shall pay to the Secretary an amount equal 
to 200 percent of the amount of the benefit 
that was used otherwise than as permitted 
by this title. 

(d) If the Commission determines that a 
candidate who has received benefits under 
this title has made expenditures which in 
the aggregate exceed by 5 percent or less 
the general election spending limit applica- 
ble to the candidate under section 503(b), 
the Commission shall so notify the candi- 
date, and the candidate shall pay to the Sec- 
retary an amount equal to the amount of 
the excess expenditure. 

(e) If the Commission determines that a 
candidate who has received benefits under 
this title has made expenditures which in 
the aggregate exceed by more than 5 per- 
cent general election spending limit applica- 
ble to the candidate under the limitation set 
forth in section 503(b) the Commission 
shall so notify the candidate, and the candi- 
date shall pay the Secretary an amount 
equal to three times the amount of the 
excess expenditure. 

"(f) Any amount received by an eligible 
candidate under this title may be retained 
for no more than 60 days after the date of 
the general election for the liquidation of 
all obligations to pay general election cam- 
paign expenses incurred during the general 
election period. At the end of 60 days any 
unexpended funds received under this title 
shall be promptly repaid to the Secretary. 

"(g) No notification shall be made by the 
Commission under this section with respect 
to an election more than 3 years after the 
date of such election. 

"(h) All payments received under this sec- 
tion shall be deposited in the Senate Ac- 
count. 


"CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


“Sec. 507A. (a) No candidate shall know- 
ingly or willfully accept benefits under this 
title in excess of the aggregate benefits to 
which the candidate is entitled or knowingly 
or willfully use such benefits for any pur- 
pose other than one permitted by this title 
or knowingly or willfully make expenditures 
from the candidate's personal funds, or the 
personal funds of the candidate's immediate 
family, in excess of the general election 
spending limit applicable to the candidate 
under section 503(b). 

"(b) A person who violates subsection (a) 
shall be fined not more than $25,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 
Any officer or member of any political com- 
mittee who knowingly consents to the 
making of an expenditure in violation of 
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subsection (a) shall be fined not more than 
$25,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. 

(ext) It is unlawful for any person who 
receives any benefit under this title, or to 
whom any portion of any such benefit is 
transferred, knowingly and willfully to use, 
or authorize the use of, such benefit or such 
portion except as provided in section 504(d). 

“(2) Any person who violates paragraph 
(1) shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

"(dX1) It is unlawful for any person know- 
ingly and willfully— 

(A) to furnish any false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent evidence, books, or information 
(including any certification, verification, 
notice, or report) to the Commission under 
this title, or to include in any evidence, 
books, or information so furnished any mis- 
representation of a material fact, or to falsi- 
fy or conceal any evidence, books, or infor- 
mation relevant to a certification by the 
Commission or an examination and audit by 
the Commission under this title; or 

"(B) to fail to furnish to the Commission 
any records, books, or information request- 
ed by it for purposes of this title. 

"(2) Any person who víolates paragraph 
(1) shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

"(eX1) It is unlawful for any person know- 
ingly and willfuly to give or accept any 
kickback or any illegal payment in connec- 
tion with any benefits received by a candi- 
date, or an authorized committee of a candi- 
date who receives benefits under this title. 

(2) Any person who violates paragraph 
(1) shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

(3) In addition to the penalty provided by 
paragraph (2), any person who accepts any 
kickback or illegal benefit in connection 
with any benefits received by a candidate or 
an authorized committee of a candidate pur- 
suant to the provisions of this title shall pay 
to the Secretary for deposit in the fund, an 
amount equal to 125 percent of the kickback 
or benefit received. 


"JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“Sec. 508. (a) Any action by the Commis- 
sion made under this title shall be subject to 
review by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
upon petition filed in that court not later 
than 30 days after the Commission action 
for which review is sought. It shall be the 
duty of the Court of Appeals, ahead of all 
matters not filed under this title, to advance 
on the docket and expeditiously take action 
on all petitions filed pursuant to this title. 

“(b) Chapter 7 of title 5, United States 
Code, applies to judicial review of any 
agency action, as defined in section 551(13) 
of title 5, United States Code, by the Com- 
mission. 


"PARTICIPATION BY COMMISSION IN JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 


“Sec. 509. (a) The Commission may 
appear in and defend against any action in- 
stituted under this section and under sec- 
tion 508 either by attorneys employed in its 
office or by counsel whom it may appoint 
without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appoint- 
ments in the competitive service, and whose 
compensation it may fix without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title. 

„b) The Commission may, through attor- 
neys and counsel described in subsection (a), 
institute actions in the district courts of the 
United States to seek recovery of any 
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amounts determined under section 507 to be 
payable to the Secretary. 

(e) The Commission may, through attor- 
neys and counsel described in subsection (a), 
petition the courts of the United States for 
such injunctive relief as is appropriate in 
order to implement any provision of this 
title. 

"(d) The Commission is authorized on 
behalf of the United States to appeal from, 
and to petition the Supreme Court for certi- 
orari to review, judgments or decrees en- 
tered with respect to actions in which it ap- 
pears pursuant to this section. 

"REPORTS TO CONGRESS; REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 510. (a) The Commission shall, as 
soon as practicable after each election, 
submit a full report to the Senate setting 
forth— 

"(1) the expenditures (shown in such 
detail as the Commission deems appropri- 
ate) made by each eligible candidate and the 
authorized committees of that candidate; 

(2) the amounts certified by the Commis- 
sion under section 505 for payment to each 
eligible candidate; 

“(3) the amount of repayments, if any, re- 
quired under section 507, and the reasons 
for each such repayment; and 

“(4) the balance in the fund, the Senate 
Account and any other account maintained 
in the fund. 


Each report submitted pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be printed as a Senate document. 

“(b) The Commission may prescribe such 
rules and regulations in accordance with 
subsection (c), conduct such examinations 
and investigations, and require the keeping 
and submission of such books, records, and 
information, as it deems necessary to carry 
out its functions and duties under this title. 

"(c) Thirty days before prescribing any 
rules or regulation under subsection (b), the 
Commission shall transmit to the Senate a 
statement setting forth the proposed rule or 
regulation and containing a detailed expla- 
nation and justification of such rule or regu- 
lation. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 511. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Commission such sums as 
are necessary for the purpose of carrying 
out the Commission's functions and duties 
under this title.“. 

SENATE ACCOUNT 


Sec. 3. Section 6096(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 is amended— 
(1) by striking "$1" each place it appears 
in that subsection and inserting “$2”; and 
(2) by striking 82“ each place it appears 
in that subsection and inserting 84“. 
BROADCAST RATES 


Sec. 4. Section 315 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking "section" 
and inserting “subsection”; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) as subsections (d), (e), and (f), re- 
spectively; and 

(3) by inserting immediately after subsec- 
tion (a) the following new subsection: 

“(bX1) If any licensee permits a person to 
utilize a broadcasting station to broadcast 
material which either endorses a legally 
qualified candidate for any Federal elective 
office or opposes a legally qualified candi- 
date for that office, such licensee shall, 
within a reasonable period of time, provide 
to any eligible candidate opposing the candi- 
date endorsed (or to an authorized commit- 
tee of such eligible candidate), or to any eli- 
gible candidate who was so opposed (or to 
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an authorized committee of such eligible 
candidate), the opportunity to utilize, with- 
out charge, the same amount of time on 
such broadcasting station, during the same 
period of the day, as was utilized by such 
person. 

*(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'person' includes an individual, part- 
nership, committee, association, corpora- 
tion, or any other organization or group of 
persons, but such term does not include a le- 
gally qualified candidate for any Federal 
elective office or an authorized committee 
of any such candidate. 

"(c) A licensee shall not preempt the use, 
during any period specified in subsection 
(dX1), of a broadcasting station by a legally 
qualified candidate for Federal office who 
has purchased such use pursuant to such 
subsection (d)(1)."; 

(4) by amending subsection (dX1), as re- 
designated by paragraph (2), to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(1) during the 6 months preceding the 
date of a primary, runoff, general, or special 
election in which such person is a candidate, 
the lowest unit charge of the station over 
the preceding 12-month period for the same 
class and amount of time for the same 
period, except that in the case of candidates 
for the United States Senate in a general 
election, as such term is defined in section 
501(5) of the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971, this provision shall apply only 
if such candidate has been certified by the 
Federal Election Commission as eligible to 
receive benefits under title V of that Act;”; 
and 

(5) by amending subsection (e), as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (2) to read as follows: 

e) For purposes of this section 

"(1) the term ‘authorized committee’ 
means, with respect to any candidate for 
nomination for election, or election, to any 
Federal elective office, any committee, club, 
association, or other group of persons which 
receives contributions or makes expendi- 
tures during a calendar year in an aggregate 
amount exceeding $1,000 and which is au- 
thorized by such candidate to accept contri- 
butions or make expenditures on behalf of 
such candidate to further the nomination or 
election of such candidate; 

“(2) the term ‘broadcasting station’ in- 
cludes a community antenna television 
system; and 

“(3) the terms ‘licensee’ and station li- 
censee', when used with respect to a commu- 
nity antenna system, mean the operator of 
such system.". 


REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 304 of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 434) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

"(dX1) Not later than the day after the 
date on which a candidate for the United 
States Senate qualifies for the ballot for a 
general election, as that term is defined in 
section 501(5), or, if such candidate is a can- 
didate in a State which has a primary elec- 
tion to qualify for such ballot after Septem- 
ber 1, within 7 days after the date such can- 
didate wins in such primary, whichever 
occurs first, each such candidate in such 
election shall file with the Commission a 
declaration whether the candidate intends 
to make expenditures in excess of the gener- 
al election spending limit applicable to the 
candidate under section 503(b). 

(2) A declaration filed pursuant to para- 
graph (1) may be amended or changed at 
any time within 7 days after the filing of 
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the declaration, and may not be further 
amended or changed. 

(en!) A candidate for the United States 
Senate who qualifies for the ballot for a 
general election, as that term is defined in 
section 501(5)— 

(A) who is not eligible to receive benefits 
under section 502; and 

“(B) who either raises aggregate contribu- 
tions or makes or becomes obligated to 
make aggregate expenditures for the gener- 
al election that exceed 75 percent of the 
general election spending limit applicable to 
the candidate under section 503(b) for such 
Senate election, 


shall file a report with the Commission not 
later than 24 hours after such contributions 
have been raised or such expenditures have 
been made or obligated to be made, or not 
later than 24 hours after the date of qualifi- 
cation for the general election ballot, which- 
ever is later, setting forth the candidate's 
total contributions and total expenditures 
for such election. Thereafter such candidate 
shall file additional reports with the Com- 
mission not later than 24 hours after each 
time additional contributions are raised or 
expenditures are made, or are obligated to 
be made, which aggregate an additional 5 
percent of such limit. A candidate shall con- 
tinue to file such reports until the candidate 
has raised aggregate contributions or made 
or has become obligated to make aggregate 
expenditures equal to 133% percent of the 
general election spending limit applicable to 
the candidate under section 503(b). 

“(2) The Commission, not later than 24 
hours after such a report has been filed, 
shall notify each candidate in an election 
who is eligible to receive benefits pursuant 
to this title of the filing of such report, and 
after an opposing candidate has raised ag- 
gregate contributions or made or has 
become obligated to make aggregate ex- 
penditures in excess of the applicable gener- 
al election spending limit, the Commission 
shall certify, pursuant to subsection (i), 
such eligibility to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment of any amount to 
which such eligible candidate is entitled. 

"(3) Notwithstanding the reporting re- 
quirement established in this subsection, 
the Commission may make its own determi- 
nation that a candidate in a general elec- 
tion, as such term is defined in section 
501(5), who is not eligible to receive benefits 
under section 504, has raised aggregate con- 
tributions or has made or has become obli- 
gated to make aggregate expenditures for 
such election that exceed general election 
spending limit applicable to a candidate 
under section 503(b). The Commission, not 
later than 24 hours after making such deter- 
mination, shall notify each candidate in the 
general election involved who is eligible to 
receive benefits under section 504 about the 
making of such determination, and shall 
certify, pursuant to subsection (i), such eli- 
gibility to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment of any amount to which any such 
candidate is entitled. 

(%) All independent expenditures, if 
any (including those described in subsection 
(bX6XBXiii)D, made by any person after the 
date of the last Federal election with regard 
to a general election, as such term is defined 
in section 501(5), and all obligations to make 
such expenditures incurred by any person 
during such period, if any, shall be reported 
by such person to the Commission as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), if such expenditure 
or obligation is described in such paragraph. 

(2) Independent expenditures by any 
person referred to in paragraph (1) shall be 
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reported not later than 24 hours after the 
aggregate amount of such expenditures in- 
curred or obligated exceeds $10,000. There- 
after, independent expenditures referred to 
in paragraph (1), made by the same person 
in the same election, shall be reported not 
later than 24 hours after each time the ag- 
gregate amount of such expenditures in- 
curred or obligated, not yet reported under 
this subparagraph, exceeds $5,000. 

"(3) Each report under this subsection 
shall be filed with the Commission and the 
Secretary of State for the State of the elec- 
tion involved and shall contain— 

(A) the information required by subsec- 
tion (bX6X BXiii); and 

"(B) a statement filed under penalty of 
perjury by the person making the independ- 
ent expenditures, or by the person incurring 
the obligation to make such expenditures, 
as the case may be, that identifies the candi- 
date whom the independent expenditures 
are actually intended to help elect or defeat. 
The Commission shall, not later than 24 
hours after such report is made, notify each 
candidate in the election involved who is eli- 
gible to receive benefits pursuant to section 
504(a)(1)(C), about the making of each such 
report, and shall certify such eligibility to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
in full of any amount to which any such 
candidate is entitled. 

“(4)(A) Notwithstanding the reporting re- 
quirements established in this subsection, 
the Commission may make its own determi- 
nation that a person has made independent 
expenditures, or has incurred an obligation 
to make such expenditures, as the case may 
be, with regard to a general election, as de- 
fined in section 501(5), that in the aggregate 
total more than the applicable amount spec- 
ified in paragraph (2), 

(B) The Commission shall, not later than 
24 hours after such determination is made, 
notify each candidate in the election in- 
volved who is eligible to receive benefits 
under section 504(a)(1)(C) about the making 
of each determination under subparagraph 
(A), and shall certify, pursuant to subsec- 
tion (i), such eligibility to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment in full of any 
amount to which such candidate is entitled. 

"CgX1) When two or more persons make 
an expenditure or expenditures in coordina- 
tion, consultation, or concert (as described 
in paragraph (2) or otherwise) for the pur- 
pose of promoting the election or defeat of 
a clearly identified candidate, each such 
person shall report to the Commission, 
under subsection (f), the amount of such ex- 
penditure or expenditures made by such 
person in coordination, consultation, or con- 
cert with such other person or persons when 
the total amount of all expenditures made 
by such persons in coordination, consulta- 
tion, or concert with each other exceeds the 
applicable amount provided in such subsec- 
tion. 

(2) An expenditure by a person shall con- 
stitute an expenditure in coordination, con- 
sultation, or concert with another person 
when— 

(A) there is any arrangement, coordina- 
tion, or direction with respect to the ex- 
penditure between the persons making the 
expenditures, including any officer, director, 
employee or agent of such person; 

“(B) in the same 2-year election cycle, 1 of 
the persons making the expenditures (in- 
cluding any officer, director, employee or 
agent of such person) is or has been, with 
respect to such expenditures— 

“(i) authorized by such other person to 
raise or expend funds on behalf of such 
other person; or 
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(ii) receiving any form of compensation 
or reimbursement from such other person 
or an agent of such other person; 

(C) one of the persons making expendi- 
tures (including any officer, director, em- 
ployee or agent of such person) has commu- 
nicated with, advised, or counseled such 
other person in connection with such ex- 
penditure; or 

"(D) one of the persons making expendi- 
tures and such other person making expend- 
itures each retain the professional services 
of the same individual or person in connec- 
tion with such expenditures. 

"(hX1) Every political committee, as de- 
fined in section 301(4), active in non-Federal 
elections and maintaining separate accounts 
for this purpose shall file with the Commis- 
sion reports of funds received into and dis- 
bursements made from such accounts for 
activities which may influence an election 
to any Federal office. For purposes of this 
section, activities that may influence an 
election to any Federal office include— 

(A) voter registration and get-out-the- 
vote drives directed to the general public in 
connection with any election in which Fed- 
eral candidates appear on the ballot; 

"(B) general public political advertising 
that includes references, however inciden- 
tal, to clearly identified Federal and non- 
Federal candidates for public office, or that 
does not clearly identify Federal candidates 
but urges support for or opposition to all 
the candidates of a political party or other 
candidates in a classification or context 
which includes Federal candidates; and 

"(C) any other activities that require an 
allocation of costs between a political com- 
mittee's Federal and non-Federal accounts 
reflecting the impact on Federal elections in 
accordance with regulations prescribed or 
Advisory Opinions rendered by the Commis- 
sion. 

"(2) Reports required to be filed by this 
subsection shall be filed for the same time 
periods required for political committees 
under section 304(a), and shall include: 

(A) a separate statement, for each of the 
activities in connection with which a report 
is required under paragraph (1), of the ag- 
gregate total of disbursements from the 
non-Federal accounts; and 

“(B) supporting schedules, providing an 
identification of each donor (except donors 
whose aggregate donations do not exceed 
$200 in a calendar year) together with the 
amount and date of each donation with 
regard to the receipts of the non-Federal ac- 
count that comprise disbursements reported 
under subparagraph (A). 

"(3) Reports required to be filed by this 
subsection need not include donations made 
to or on behalf of non-Federal candidates or 
political organizations in accordance with 
the financing and reporting requirements of 
State laws, or other disbursements from the 
non-Federal accounts in support of exclu- 
sively non-Federal election activities, if such 
donations or disbursements are governed 
solely by such State laws and not subject to 
paragraph (1). 

“(i) The certifications required by this sec- 
tion shall be made by the Commission on 
the basis of reports filed with such Commis- 
sion in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act, or on the basis of such Commis- 
sion’s own investigation or determination, 
notwithstanding section 505(a). 

“(j) Not later than 15 days after a candi- 
date for the Senate qualifies for the pri- 
mary ballot under applicable State law, 
such candidate shall file with the Commis- 
sion a declaration stating whether or not 
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such candidate agrees to expend from the 
candidate’s personal funds, or the funds of 
the candidate's immediate family, or incur 
personal loans, in connection with the can- 
didate's campaign for such office, in the ag- 
Lco of $100,000 or more, for the election 
cycle. 

"(kX1) A candidate for the United States 
Senate who expends from the candidate's 
personal funds or the funds of the candi- 
date's immediate family, or incurs personal 
loans, in connection with the candidate's 
campaign for such office, in the aggregate 
in excess of $100,000, for the election cycle, 
shall file a report with the Commission not 
later than 24 hours after such expenditures 
have been made or loans incurred. Thereaf- 
ter the expenditures referred to in this 
paragraph shall be reported not later than 
24 hours after each time the aggregate of 
additional expenditures or loans exceeds 
$10,000. 

"(2) Not later than 24 hours after a report 
has been filed under paragraph (1), the 
Commission shall notify each candidate in 
the election who is eligible to receive pay- 
ments under section 504 of the filing of 
each such report. 

"(3) Notwithstanding the reporting re- 
quirements in this subsection, the Commis- 
sion may make its own determination that a 
candidate for the United States Senate has 
made expenditures from the personal funds 
of such candidate or the funds of any 
member of a candidate's immediate family 
or incurred personal loans in connection 
with the candidate's campaign aggregating 
in excess of $100,000, or thereafter in incre- 
ments of $10,000 during the election cycle. 
Not later than 24 hours after making such 
determination, the Commission shall notify 
each candidate in the general election who 
is eligible to receive benefits under section 
504 of the making of each such determina- 
tion.“. 

(b) Section 30104) of the Federal Election 

Campaign Act of 1971 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 
Whether a committee, club, association, or 
other group of persons has received contri- 
butions within the meaning of this para- 
graph shall be determined by the Commis- 
sion on the basis of facts and circumstances, 
in any combination, demonstrating a pur- 
pose of influencing any election for Federal 
office, including, but not limited to, the rep- 
resentations made by any person soliciting 
funds about their intended uses; the identi- 
fication by name of individuals who are can- 
didates for Federal office, as defined in 
paragraph (2) of this section, or of any po- 
litical party, in general public political ad- 
vertising; and the proximity to any primary, 
run-off, or general election of general public 
political advertising designed or reasonably 
calculated to influence voter choice in that 
election.“. 

(c) Section 301 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

(20) The term election cycle’ means 

"(A) in the case of a candidate or an au- 
thorized committee of a candidate, the 
period beginning on the day after the date 
of the most recent election for the seat that 
the candidate seeks and ending on the date 
of the next general election; or 

"(B) in the case of other persons, the 
period beginning on the first day following 
the date of the most recent general election 
and ending on the date of the next elec- 
tion.“. 
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LIMITS ON CONTRIBUTIONS BY MULTICANDIDATE 
POLITICAL COMMITTEES AND SEPARATE SEGRE- 
GATED FUNDS 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 315(a)(2) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
441a(aX2)) is amended by 

(1) striking or“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2) striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (C) and inserting a semicolon; 
and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraphs: 

D) to any candidate for the office of 
Member of, or Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner to, the House of Representatives 
and the authorized political committees of 
such candidate with respect to— 

"(D a general or special election for the 
office of Representative in, or Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to, the Congress (in- 
cluding any primary election, convention, or 
caucus relating to such general or special 
election) which exceed $100,000 (or $125,000 
if at least two candidates qualify for the 
ballot in the general or special election and 
at least two candidates qualify for the ballot 
in a primary election relating to such gener- 
al or special election), when added to the 
total of contributions previously made by 
multicandidate political committees and 
separate segregated funds, other than mul- 
ticandidate committees of a political party, 
to such candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized political committees with respect 
to such general or special election (including 
any primary election, convention, or caucus 
relating to such general or special election); 
or 

(ii) a runoff election for the office of 
Representative in, or Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to, the Congress which 
exceed $25,000 when added to the total of 
contributions previously made by multican- 
didate political committees and separate 
segregated funds, other than multicandi- 
date committees of a political party, to such 
candidate and the candidate's authorized 
political committees with respect to such 
runoff election; 

"(E) to any candidate for the office of 
Senator and the authorized political com- 
mittees of such candidate with respect to— 

"(i) a general or special election for such 
office (including any primary election, con- 
vention, or caucus relating to such general 
or special election) which, when added to 
the total of contributions previously made 
by multicandidate political committees and 
separate segregated funds, other than mul- 
ticandidate committees of a political party, 
to such candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized political committees with respect 
to such general or special election (includ- 
ing any primary election, convention, or 
caucus relating to such general or special 
election) exceeds an amount equal to 10 per- 
cent of the amount provided in section 
315(i); or 

"di a runoff election for the office of 
United States Senator which exceeds, when 
added to the total of contributions previous- 
ly made by multicandidate political commit- 
tees and separate segregated funds, other 
than multicandidate committees of a politi- 
cal party, to such candidate and his author- 
ized political committees with respect to 
such runoff election, an amount equal to 10 
percent of the limitation on expenditures 
provided in section 315(j) for runoff elec- 
tions; or 

‘(F) to any State committee of a political 
party, including any subordinate committee 
of a State committee, which, when added to 
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the total of contributions previously made 
by multicandidate political committees and 
separate segregated funds, other than mul- 
ticandidate committees of a political party, 
to such State committee exceeds the greater 
of— 

(i) 2 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population of the State of such State com- 
mittee; or 

(1) $25,000. 

The limitation of subparagraph (F) shall 
apply separately with respect to each two- 
year Federal election cycle, covering a 
period from the day following the date of 
the last Federal general election held in 
that State through the date of the next reg- 
ularly scheduled Federal general election.". 

(bX1) Section 315 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441a) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

"(d For purposes of subsection 
(a)(2)(E)(i), such limitation for the election 
cycle shall be an amount equal to the lesser 
of— 

(A) $5,500,000; or 

B) the greater of— 

“(i $900,000; or 

(ii) 50 percent of the sum o 

(I) $400,000; and 

"(ID 25 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population of 4,000,000 or less, plus 20 cents 
multiplied by the voting age population over 
4,000,000. 

“(j) For purposes of subsection 
(aX2XEXii, such limitation for the election 
cycle shall be an amount equal to the lesser 
of— 

(A) $5,500,000; or 

„) the greater oi 

“(i) $900,000; or 

“(ii) 20 percent of the sum o 

(I) $400,000; and 

(II) 25 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population of 4,000,000 or less, plus 20 cents 
multiplied by the voting age population over 
4,000,000. 

(2) Section 315(c) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441a(c)) is 
amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1) by striking subsec- 
tion (b) and subsection (d)“ and inserting 
“subsections (b), (d), (i), and (j)"; and 

(B) in paragraph (2XB) by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof “as ap- 
plied in subsections (b) and (d), and the 
term 'base period' means the calendar year 
of the first election after the date of enact- 
ment of the Senate Election Reform Act of 
1990, as applied in subsections (i) and J)“. 

(c) Section 315(d) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441a(d)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking (2) and 
(3)" and inserting ''(2), (3), (4), and (5)“; 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

(4) No congressional campaign committee 
may accept contributions from multicandi- 
date political committees and separate seg- 
regated funds, during two-year election 
cycle, which, in the aggregate, exceed 30 
percent of the total expenditures that may 
be made during such election cycle by that 
campaign committee on behalf of candi- 
dates for Senator, Representative, Delegate, 
or Resident Commissioner pursuant to para- 
graph (3). 

"(5) No national committee of a political 
party may accept contributions from multi- 
candidate political committees and separate 
segregated funds, during two-year election 
cycle, which, in the aggregate, are in excess 
of an amount equal to 2 cents multiplied by 
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the voting age population of the United 
States. 

"(6) The limitations contained in para- 
graphs (2) and (3) shall apply to any ex- 
penditure through general public political 
advertising, whenever made, which— 

(A) clearly identifies by name an individ- 
ual who is, or is seeking nomination to be, a 
candidate in the general election for the 
Federal office of President, Senator or Rep- 
resentative; and 

“(B) does not constitute a direct mail com- 
munication designed primarily for fundrais- 
ing purposes that makes only incidental ref- 
erence to a Federal candidate.“ 

(d) Section 315(aX2) of the Federal Elec- 


tion Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
441a(a)(2)) is amended— 
(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking 


85.000“ and inserting “$2,500”; and 

(2) in subparagraph (C), by striking 

“$5,000” and inserting 82,500“. 
INTERMEDIARY OR CONDUIT 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 315(aX8) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
441a(a)(8)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(8)(A) For purposes of this subsection— 

(i) contributions made by a person, either 
directly or indirectly, to or on behalf of a 
particular candidate, including contribu- 
tions which are in any way earmarked or 
otherwise directed through an intermediary 
or conduit to such candidate, shall be treat- 
ed as contributions from such person to 
such candidate; 

(ii) contributions made by a person 
either directly or indirectly, to or on behalf 
of a particular candidate, through an inter- 
mediary or conduit, including all contribu- 
tions delivered or arranged to be delivered 
by such intermediary or conduit, shall also 
be treated as contributions from the inter- 
mediary or conduit, if— 

"(1Xaa) the contributions made through 
the intermediary or conduit are in the form 
of a check or other negotiable instrument 
made payable to the conduit or interme- 
diary rather than the intended recipient; or 

(bb) the conduit or intermediary is a po- 
litical committee, other than an authorized 
committee of a candidate, within the mean- 
ing of section 301(4), or an officer, employee 
or other agent of such a politica] committee, 
or an officer, employee or other agent of a 
connected organization, within the meaning 
of section 301(7), acting in its behalf; and 

"(ID the conduit or intermediary is re- 
quired to register as a lobbyist or lobby or- 
ganization as defined under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 U.S.C. 266), 
or an officer, employee or other agent of 
such an organization. 

() the limitations imposed by this sub- 
section shall not apply to— 

"()) bona fide joint fundraising efforts 
conducted solely for the purpose of sponsor- 
ship of a fundraising reception, dinner, or 
other event in accordance with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Commission 
by— 

"(I) two or more candidates; 

"(ID two or more national, State, or local 
committees of a political party within the 
meaning of section 301(4) acting on their 
own behalf; or 

"(IID a special committee formed by 
either two or more candidates or one or 
more candidates and one or more national, 
State, or local committees of a political 
party acting on their own behalf; or 

(Ii) fundraising efforts for the benefit of 
a candidate which are conducted by another 
candidate within the meaning of section 
301(2). 
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In all cases where contributions are made by 
a person either directly or indirectly to or 
on behalf of a particular candidate through 
an intermediary or conduit, the interme- 
diary or conduit shall report the original 
source and the intended recipient of such 
contribution to the Commission and to the 
intended recipient.“ 
INDEPENDENT EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 301(17) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
431(17)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: An ex- 
penditure shall constitute an expenditure in 
coordination, consultation, or concert with a 
candidate when— 

“(A) there is any arrangement, coordina- 
tion, or direction with respect to the ex- 
penditure between the candidate or the can- 
didate's agent and the person (including any 
officer, director, employee or agent of such 
person) making the expenditure; 

"(B) in the same election cycle, the person 
making the expenditure (including any offi- 
cer, director, employee or agent of such 
person) is or has been— 

"(i) authorized to raise or expend funds on 
behalf of the candidate or the candidate's 
authorized committees; 

"i serving as an officer of the candi- 
date's authorized committees; or 

(ii) receiving any form of compensation 
or reimbursement from the candidate, the 
candidate's authorized committees, or the 
candidate's agent; 

"(C) the person making the expenditure 
(including any officer, director, employee or 
agent of such person) has communicated 
with, advised, or counseled the candidate or 
the candidate's agents at any time on the 
candidate's plans, projects, or needs relating 
to the candidate's pursuit of nomination for 
election, or election to Federal office, in the 
same election cycle, including any advice re- 
lating to the candidate's decision to seek 
Federal office; 

„D) the person making the expenditure 
retains the professional services of any indi- 
vidual or other person also providing those 
services to the candidate in connection with 
the candidate's pursuit of nomination for 
election, or election to Federal office, in the 
same election cycle, including any services 
relating to the candidate's decision to seek 
Federal office; 

"(E) the person making the expenditure 
(including any officer, director, employee or 
agent of such person) has communicated or 
consulted at any time during the same elec- 
tion cycle about the candidate's plans, 
projects, or needs relating to the candidate's 
pursuit of election to Federal office, with— 

„%) any officer, director, employee or 
agent of a party committee that has made 
or intends to make expenditures or contri- 
butions, pursuant to subsections (a), (d), or 
(h) of section 315 in connection with the 
candidate's campaign; or 

(ii) any person whose professional serv- 
ices have been retained by a political party 
committee that has made or intends to 
make expenditures or contributions pursu- 
ant to subsections (a), (d), or (h) of section 
315 in connection with the candidate's cam- 
paign; or 

“(F) the expenditure is based on informa- 
tion provided to the person making the ex- 
penditure directly or indirectly by the can- 
didate or the candidate's agents about the 
candidate's plans, projects, or needs, if the 
candidate or the candidate's agent is aware 
that the other person has made or is plan- 
ning to make expenditures expressly advo- 
cating the candidate's election.“. 
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INDEPENDENT EXPENDITURE BROADCAST 
DISCLOSURE 


Sec. 9. Section 318(aX3) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
441d(aX3) is amended by striking the 
period at the end thereof and inserting the 
following: “, except that when a person 
makes an independent expenditure through 
a broadcast communication on any televi- 
sion station, the broadcast communication 
shall include a statement clearly readable to 
the viewer that appears continuously during 
the entire length of such communication 
setting forth the name of such person and, 
in the case of a political committee, the 
name of any connected or affiliated organi- 
zation, and when a person makes an inde- 
pendent expenditure through a newspaper, 
magazine, outdoor advertising facility, 
direct mailing or other type of general 
public political advertising, the communica- 
tion shall include, in addition to the other 
information required by this subsection— 

(A) the following sentence: ‘The cost of 
presenting this communication is not sub- 
ject to any campaign contribution limits.“ 
and 

"(B) a statement setting forth the name 
of the person who paid for the communica- 
tion and, in the case of a political commit- 
tee, the name of any connected or affiliated 
organization and the name of the president 
or treasurer of such organization."'. 


REFERRAL TO THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Sec. 10. Section 309(aX5)X(C) of the Feder- 
al Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(5C)) is amended by striking may 
refer" and inserting “shall refer“. 


EXTENSION OF CREDIT 


Sec. 11. Section 301(8)(A) of the Federal 

Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
431(8) A)) is amended— 
(1) by striking or“ at the end of clause 
(i); 
(2) by striking the period at the end of 
clause (ii) and inserting “; or“; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

"(iib with respect to a candidate for the 
office of United States Senator and the can- 
didate's authorized political committees, 
any extension of credit for goods or services 
relating to advertising on broadcasting sta- 
tions, in newspapers or magazines, by direct 
mail (including direct mail fund solicita- 
tions) or other similar types of general 
public political advertising, if such exten- 
sion of credit is— 

"(D in an amount of more than $1,000; 
and 

"(ID for a period of more than 60 days 
after the date on which such goods or serv- 
ices are furnished, which date in the case of 
advertising by direct mail (including a direct 
mail solicitation) shall be the date of the 
mailing.“ 


PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR MAIL 


Sec. 12. (a) Subchapter II of chapter 36 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“§ 3629. Reduced rates for certain Senate candi- 
dates 


“The rates of postage for matter mailed 
with respect to a campaign by an eligible 
candidate (as defined in section 501 of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971) 
shall be— 

"(1) in the case of first-class mail matter, 
one-fourth of the rate currently in effect; 
and 
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“(2) in the case of third-class mail matter, 
2 cents per piece less than mail matter 
mailed pursuant to paragraph (1), 
subject to the condition that the total paid 
by such candidate for all mail matter at the 
rates provided by paragraphs (1) and (2) 
shall not exceed 5 percent of the general 
election spending limit applicable to such 
candidate under section 503(b) of the Feder- 
al Election Campaign Act of 1971.". 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 36 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to section 
3628 the following new item: 


"3629. Reduced rates for certain Senate can- 
didates."’. 


DISCLOSURE 


Skc. 13. Section 318(a) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441d) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting “; and"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(4) if paid for or authorized by a general 
election candidate for the Senate, or the au- 
thorized committee of such candidate who 
has NOT agreed to abide by the expendi- 
ture limits in section 503, such advertise- 
ment or announcement shall contain the 
following sentence: ‘This candidate has 
NOT agreed to abide by the spending limits 
for this Senate election campaign set forth 
in the Federal Election Campaign Act.“. 

EXCESS CAMPAIGN FUNDS 

Sec. 14. Section 313 of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 439a) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after the section des- 
ignation; 

(2) by striking "political party;" through 
the end of the paragraph and inserting ''po- 
litical party.“: and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(b) The authorized committee of a Sena- 
tor or Representative in, Delegate or Resi- 
dent Commissioner to, or candidate for, the 
Congress, may not make any contribution, 
either directly or indirectly, to any other 
Senator or Representative in, Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to, the Congress, or, 
to any State or local elected official or any 
candidate (or any authorized committee for 
the candidate) for such office, including 
contributions that are in any way ear- 
marked or otherwise directed through an in- 
termediary or conduit (including any politi- 
cal committee) to the Senator, Representa- 
tive, Delegate, Resident Commissioner, or 
candidate.“ 

POLITICAL COMMITTEE POSTAL RATES 


Sec. 15. Subsection (e) of section 3626 of 
title 39, United States Code, is hereby re- 
pealed. 

SOFT MONEY 

Sec. 16. (a) Section 315(d) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
44la(d)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 
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"(4) A State committee of a political 
party, including any subordinate committee 
of a political party, may not make any ex- 
penditure in connection with the general 
election campaign of any candidate for 
President of the United States who is affili- 
ated with such party which exceeds an 
amount equal to 4 cents multiplied by the 
voting age population of that State (as certi- 
fied under subsection (g) of this section).". 

(b) Section 301 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431) is 
amended by repealing the following clauses: 
clause (x) and clause (xii) of section 
301(8)(B) and clause (viii) and clause (ix) of 
section 301(9X(B). 

(c) Section 315 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441a), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

"(kX1) Any amount solicited, received or 
spent by a national, State or local commit- 
tee of a political party, directly or indirect- 
ly, shall be subject to the provisions of this 
Act, if such amount is solicited, received or 
spent in connection with a Federal election. 
No part of such amount may be allocated to 
a non-Federal account or otherwise main- 
tained in, or paid from, an account that is 
not subject to this Act. This section shall 
not apply to amounts described in section 
301(bX 9) BX viii). 

"(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘in connection with a Federal election’ 
includes any activity that may affect a Fed- 
eral election including but not limited to the 
following: 

(A) voter registration and get out the 
vote activities; 

"(B) generic activities, including but not 
limited to any broadcasting, newspaper, 
magazine, billboard, mail, or similar type of 
communication or public advertising; and 

"(C) campaign materials which identify a 
federal candidate, regardless of any other 
candidate who may also be identified.“ 


FEDERAL ELECTION COMMISSION REFORM 


Sec. 17. (a) Section 306(aX1) of the Feder- 
al Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
437e(a)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “6 members” and inserting 
“T members"; and 

(2) by amending the last sentence thereof 
to read as follows: No more than 4 mem- 
bers of the Commission appointed under 
this paragraph may be affiliated with the 
same political party, and such appointments 
shall be made in a manner to assure that 
the same political party shall not have 4 or 
more members affiliated with such party on 
such Commission for two succeeding 
years.". 

(b) Section 306(a)(2) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
437c(a)(2)) is amended to read as follows: 

(2%) Members of the Commission shall 
serve for terms of 7 years, except that of the 
members appointed after April 30, 1989— 

"(i) one of the two members appointed for 
the term beginning May 1, 1991, shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of 6 years; 
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(ii) one of the two members appointed 
for the term beginning May 1, 1993, shall be 
appointed for a term of 6 years; and 

"(iib one of the two members appointed 
for the term beginning May 1, 1995, shall be 
appointed for a term of 6 years. 

"(B) One additional member of the Com- 
mission shall be appointed for a term begin- 
ning May 1, 1989, and shall be appointed for 
a term of 5 years.“ 


FRANKED MAIL 


Sec. 18. (a) Section 3210(aX6) of title 39, 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking 60 
days” each place it appears and inserting “6 
months"; 

(2) in subparagraph (C), by striking “60 
days“ and inserting “6 months"; and 

(3) in subparagraph (E), by— 

(A) inserting “, town meeting notices, 
opinion surveys," after “news-letters”; and 

(B) striking "five hundred" and inserting 
"250". 

(b) Paragraph 1 of Rule 40 of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by strik- 
ing "sixty days“ and inserting 6 months". 


ONE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE ALLOWED 


Sec. 19. (a) Section 301(6) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
431(6)) is amended by inserting “, other 
than a candidate for the office of Senator or 
Representative in, or Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to, the Congress," after “a 
candidate". 

(b) Section 302 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 432(e)) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (eX1) by inserting “, 
other than a candidate for the office of Sen- 
ator or Representative in, or Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to, the Congress," 
after A candidate"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(j) Notwithstanding any other law, no 
candidate for the office of Senator or Rep- 
resentative in, or Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner to the Congress shall have any 
authorized committee or campaign commit- 
tee other than one committee which shall 
be the principal campaign committee for 
such individual.“ 


SEVERABILITY 


Sec. 20. If any provision of this Act or any 
amendment made by this Act, or the appli- 
cation of any such provision to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the validity 
of any other such provision and the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 22. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), this Act and the amendments made 
by this Act shall become effective for any 
election held in 1992 or thereafter. 

(b) The amendments made by section 3, 
section 7, section 8, and section 9 shall 
become effective on the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


STATE-BY-STATE BREAKDOWN DeCONCINI CAMPAIGN REFORM BILL 


State 


VAP! Cycle limit? General limit? Primary limit* Threshold* Automatic grants PAC limit? 

3012 m $1729 m $1.153.m $576,500 $301,200 $283,933 $172,950 
346,000 m 1.350 m 900,000 m 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
2514 m 1.543 m 1028 m 514,000 251,400 258,867 154,000 
1771 m 1350 m 900 000 450.000 177,100 250,000 135,000 
20.678 m 7.103 m 4.736 m 2.368 m 650,000 1,362 m 710,000 
242] m 1.508. m 1,005 m 503,000 242,000 254,000 151,000 
2.482 m 1531 m 1.020 m 510.000 248,000 257,000 153.000 
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STATE-BY-STATE BREAKDOWN DeCONCINI CAMPAIGN REFORM BILL—Continued 


vap! Cycle limit? General me Primary limit* Threshold? Automatic grant® PAC imit? 

494,000 1.350 m 900. 450, 150,000 250,000 135,000 
9581 m 3778 m 2516 m 1258 m 650,000 622,000 377,000 
1524 m 228] m 1525 m 762,000 462,000 354,000 229,000 
806.000 1350 m 300,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
695,000 1350 m 900,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
8542 m 3463 m 2308 m 1154 m 650,000 553,000 346,000 
41M m 21M m 1423 m 711,000 411,000 337,000 213,000 
2120 m 1.395 m 930,000 465,000 212,000 250,000 139,000 
1834 m 1350 m 300,000 450,000 183,000 250,000 135,000 
274 m 1350 m 300,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
3.123 m 171 m 1.181 m 590,000 312,000 289,000 177,000 
303,000 1:350 m 900,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
3.497 m 1911 m 1.274 m 637.000 350,000 308,000 191,000 
6.845 m 12 m 4814 m 2401 m 650,000 1388 m 722,000 
3186 m 195 m 1196. m 598,000 319,000 293,000 179,000 
1846 m 1350 m 900,000 450,000 185,000 250,000 135,000 
3827 m 2085 m 135) m 678,000 383,000 325,000 203,000 
583,000 1350 m 900,000 ,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
1.178 m 1380 m 300,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
794,000 1350 m 300,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
822.000 1,350 m 900,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
5888 m 2.666 m 1778 m 889,000 589,000 396,000 267,000 
1060 m 1380 m 300,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
13543 m 4363 m 3308 m 1,654 m 650,000 886,000 (96,000 
4.889 m 2.367 m 1.578 m 789,000 489,000 363,000 237,000 
480,000 1350 m 300,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
8048 m 3.314 m 2210 m L105 m 650,000 520,000 1,000 
239 m 1492 m 995,000 497,000 238,000 252000 149,000 
2.056 m 1371 m 314,000 451.000 206,000 250,000 137,000 
3179 m 3654 m 2436 m 1218 m 650,000 595,000 365,000 
765,000 1350 m 300,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
2544 m 1594 m 1036 m 518,000 254,000 260,000 155,000 
518,000 1350 m 300,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 

665 m 1374 m 1316 m 658,000 150,000 389,000 197,000 
11.796 m 4.439 m 2359 m 1480 m 650,000 769,733 44,000 
1061 m 1350 m 900,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
414,000 1350 m 900 900 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
4527 m 2258 m 1505 m 753,000 453,000 351,000 26,000 
343 m 1350 m 950,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 35,000 
1406 m 1350 m 900,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
3585 m 3201 m 129] m 648,000 358,000 312,000 324,000 
330,000 1,350 m 300,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 


! VAP— 1988 Voting 


Population provided by FEC. 
2 Cycle Limit —General Li vd 


t + Pri 


? General Limit—$400,000 + $.25 W to 4 million) + $.20 x (VAP over 4 M). (minimum: $900,000; maximum: $5.5 million) 


* Primary Limit—50 percent of General ; 
* Threshold—$.10. + VAP; (minimum: $150,000; maximum: 
© Automatic Gr i 


7 PAC Limit.—10 percent of Cycle Limite 


By Mr. COATS: 

S. 2121. A bill to promote excellence 
in American education by removing re- 
strictions in Federal programs that 
limit the opportunities for open enroll- 
ment, by providing assistance to State 
educational agencies and local educa- 
tional agencies that desire to adopt or 
expand open enrollment programs, by 
supporting research on open enroll- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

S. 2122. A bill to establish a Boot- 
strap School Program; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

S. 2123. A bill to amend the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 to provide a program of parental 
choice and open enrollment in public 
schools; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 


EDUCATION LEGISLATION 

@ Mr. COATS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing several bills to allow 
our schools more flexibility in educat- 
ing our children. These bills comple- 
ment each other in eliminating bar- 
riers to innovative teaching strategies 
and in expanding school choice and 
flexibility. 

The first bill is titled the Access to 
Education Act of 1990.” It was first in- 
troduced by an innovative education 
leader on the House side, STEVE BART- 


$650,000). 
3n1— 33 percent x 1 Limit—Threshold); minimum: $250,000 


LETT, and I am proud to be the sponsor 
here in the Senate. This bill removes 
restrictions in Federal programs that 
limit the opportunities for open enroll- 
ment. 

The second and third bills I am in- 
troducing were developed in the Amer- 
ican Family Act which I introduced 
last spring. The first of these, the 
Bootstrap Schools Act, rewards 
schools that make substantial progress 
in raising student achievement; creat- 
ing a safe and drug-free environment; 
and reducing the dropout rate. The 
second bill aims to foster student 
achievement by allowing schools to ex- 
ercise open enrollment and parental 
choice. 

Both of these bills were included in 
the President’s education bill, S. 695, 
which passed yesterday in the Senate. 
I am concerned that the House may 
not pass this important measure so I 
am introducing these crucial bills sep- 
arately so they may be included in 
other legislation if necessary. 

These bills are not hasty experi- 
ments. Many schools across our 
Nation have been implementing this 
type of bold reform on a local basis 
and the success they are experiencing 
is being reported to legislators every- 
where. 

In my home State of Indiana, these 
ideas are gaining ground as evidenced 
by the recent passage through the In- 


diana House of Representatives of a 
school based management pilot pro- 
gram which would increase the in- 
volvement of parents, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and local business and civic 
leaders in the governance of the local 
school. 

I am pleased that the Indiana Legis- 
lature is responding to the local initia- 
tives that have proven to be success- 
ful. For example, in Hammond, IN, 
local control of schools has dramati- 
cally turned around the system. In the 
July 23, 1989, issue of Parade maga- 
zine the Hammond change is described 
this way, "* * * this city has slashed 
its dropout rate, brought former stu- 
dents back to school and turned unin- 
terested parents into cheerleaders for 
education.” 

Anderson, IN has also embarked on 
a pilot project, building site manage- 
ment, to allow schools at the local 
level to develop programs to fit the 
needs of its students and restore a 
sense of belonging to community 
members and parents. This project 
was supported by the Anderson School 
Corp. and by the local teachers union 
in Anderson. 

It is clear all over the country that 
when communities have a say in 
school decisions their sense of owner- 
ship increases and things begin to 
happen. Giving parents the chance to 
pick a school encourages them to 
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become directly involved with that 
school. 

These are some of the exciting inno- 
vations in school reform. These bills 
reflect what I believe the government 
response should be. Our role must be 
similar to the loving parent of a young 
adult: Setting goals and bringing sup- 
3 but not controlling every deci- 
sion. 

We must allow schools to make deci- 
sions for themselves. It is tough to do 
it as a parent and it is tough to do as a 
government but this is the bold action 
that must happen if we love our kids. 
Mistakes will be made, but schools 
who know that money available for 
improvement is contingent upon posi- 
tive change or that parents will not 
choose their school if it remains inef- 
fective will make the necessary 
changes that will allow their school to 
flourish.e 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, 
Mr. DANFORTH, and Mr. GORE). 
S. 2124. A bill to authorize appro- 
priations for the National Space Coun- 
cil, and for other purposes; by unani- 
mous consent, placed on the calendar. 
NATIONAL SPACE COUNCIL AUTHORIZATION 
e Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, 
today, on behalf of myself, Senators 
DANFORTH and Gore, I am pleased to 
introduce the fiscal year 1990 National 
Space Council authorization bill. As 
this is an authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1990, for which appropriations al- 
ready have been provided, a little his- 
tory on the Space Council is in order. 
Mr. President, the National Space 
Council was established by President 
Bush in early 1989 pursuant to a pro- 
vision in the fiscal year 1989 NASA au- 
thorization bill, Public Law 100-685, 
which I sponsored with the support of 
several of my colleagues. Now the Na- 
tional Space Council finds itself crip- 
pled because the Council realizes that 
it does not have the authority it needs 
to compensate its Executive Director 
and to hire the appropriate staff. 
During the course of last fall's delib- 
erations on fiscal year 1990 NASA au- 
thorization bill, both the Senate and 
the House, in an effort to address this 
problem, included the National Space 
Council authorization language in the 
NASA bill. Unfortunately, final enact- 
ment of the NASA bill did not occur in 
the waning days of the first session of 
this Congress. Thus, the problem of 
the National Space Council remains. 
The serverity of these problems for 
the National Space Council were 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
Commerce Committee and the House 
Science Committee just before Christ- 
mas. At that time, I sent a letter to 
Vice President QuayLe, indicating that 
I would work to remedy this situation 
with appropriate legislation at the ear- 
liest opportunity in the second session 
of the 101st Congress. Congressman 
Roe sent a similar letter. 
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I now stand ready to honor my com- 
mitment to take care of this matter by 
introducing a simple authorization 
bill, retroactive to October 1, 1989. 
This is the best, least complex, and 
most timely way to resolve this dilem- 
ma and to give the National Space 
Council the necessary operating au- 
thority. 

In order to take care of this matter 
in an expeditious manner, it is my in- 
tention to ask for unanimous consent 
to have the bill once introduced, 
placed on the calendar so that the bill 
can be acted upon by the Senate as 
soon as possible. As the Senate already 
approved this bill as part of the fiscal 
year 1990 NASA authorization bill last 
year, I would hope that my colleagues 
wil support me in this important 
effort.e 
e Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I would 
like to concur with the remarks of the 
chairman. I also would like to indicate 
that I strongly support enactment of 
this authorization and I am pleased to 
be an original cosponsor. 

Mr. President, for years, many of us 
worked to get a National Space Coun- 
cil established as a focal point the for- 
mulation of space policy. For those of 
us familiar with the issue, it was not 
easy. As a matter of fact, in 1987, the 
NASA authorization bill was vetoed by 
President Reagan because such an ini- 
tiative was included in the bill. 

I think it only right that Congress 
which sired the National Space Coun- 
cil now provide it with the necessary 
operating authority. I also hope that 
the current administrative problems 
that confront the Council be remedied 
as quickly as possible. 

I would hope that all of my col- 
leagues share my sentiments and will 
support this bill.e 


By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. SAN- 
FORD, and Mr. SASSER): 

S. 2125. A bill to condition the avail- 
ability of United States assistance for 
El Salvador; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

EL SALVADOR AID RESTRICTIONS ACT OF 1990 
e Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation today that ad- 
dresses the issue of United States as- 
sistance to the Government of El Sal- 
vador. 

It is specifically designed to bolster 
President Cristiani in his efforts to 
achieve a negotiated settlement to the 
Salvadoran conflict, with the active in- 
volvement of the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, and to further en- 
courage the Salvadoran Government 
to improve the human rights situation 
in general. 

Because President Cristiani is deter- 
mined to achieve these goals, there are 
those who have sought to undermine 
his efforts. 

We must do everything in our power 
to see to it that President Cristiani's 
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efforts to end the war succeed. There- 
fore, I am of the view that the time 
has come to frame our assistance in a 
way that evidences our firm support 
for what President Cristiani is trying 
to achieve. 

So in the first place, this legislation 
makes it clear that if President Cris- 
tiani is overthrown or unconstitution- 
ally removed from power, all assist- 
ance will be terminated. 

More specifically and as a condition 
for continued military aid, this legisla- 
tion requires that the Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment agree to negotiations and 
accept an active mediation role on the 
part of the Secretary General of the 
United Nations. And to evidence our 
commitment to the negotiating proc- 
ess, this legislation fences off 50 per- 
cent of the annual military assistance 
funding. 

In return for fencing off this assist- 
ance, the FMLN guerrilla forces must 
also agree to negotiations, accept the 
Secretary General's involvement and 
refrain from any major military offen- 
sive, such as that launched last No- 
vember. 

I believe this formula tests the good 
will on both sides to pursue an equita- 
ble and just political settlement and 
offers the best chance for achieving 
that result. 

On the human rights front, this leg- 
islation sets up a new certification re- 
quirement, with periodic Presidential 
reports to cover several specific 
human rights concerns. It also con- 
tains a modified expedited procedure 
arrangement to allow Congress to ter- 
minate both economic and military as- 
sistance if it disagrees with the Presi- 
dent’s findings. 

I believe this legislation offers a 
sound framework for continuing 
United States assistance to the Salva- 
doran Government and for achieving a 
negotiated settlement to the war and 
improving human rights conditions, 
objectives which I know President 
Cristiani is dedicated to pursuing. 

Mr. President, when the Senate, last 
October, approved continued military 
assistance funding for El Salvador, it 
did so on the basis of urging the par- 
ties to the conflict to proceed with ne- 
gotiations for a cease-fire and an over- 
all political settlement. 

Last December, when the Central 
American Presidents met in San Jose, 
they renewed their call for an end to 
the violence in El Salvador and for a 
resumption of the negotiations be- 
tween the parties. They also requested 
the Secretary General of the United 
Nations to use his good offices to fa- 
cilitate the negotiations and to become 
involved in them. 

Last week, Secretary of State James 
Baker appeared before the Foreign 
Relations Committee and stated: 

In El Salvador, we believe this is the year 
to end the war through a negotiated settle- 
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ment that guarantees safe political space 
for all Salvadorans. 

While the controversy and debate 
over the situation in El Salvador rages 
on, there is virtually no controversy or 
debate over the need to bring the con- 
flict to an end by means of a negotiat- 
ed settlement. The administration sup- 
ports this objective. The Congress sup- 
ports it. The five Central American 
Presidents support it. President Cris- 
tiani says he supports it, and so, too, 
does the leadership of the guerrilla 
forces. 

Now is the time to make it happen. 
Now is the time to test the good will of 
those involved, both directly and indi- 
rectly. Now is the time to take some 
risks, to gamble a bit, to roll the dice. 
Now is the time to press—and press 
hard—for a lasting political solution to 
the tragedy of El Salvador. The di- 
mensions of the tragedy are there for 
all to see: More than 70,000 lives lost 
during 10 years of civil conflict. 

Now is the time to move this conflict 
from the battlefield to the negotiating 
table, and to do it as definitively and 
as decisively as we can. 

The bill I am introducing today is 
purposefully designed to use our mili- 
tary assistance program for El Salva- 
dor as leverage for a serious negotiat- 
ing process. The measure works as fol- 
lows: 

First, it conditions all United States 
military assistance to the Salvadoran 
Government on the willingness of that 
Government to stay at the negotiating 
table and to accept the U.N. Secretary 
General's direct involvement in the 
negotiating process. In addition, it 
withholds or fences off 50 percent of 
all military aid that could be obligated 
in any fiscal year, in an effort to con- 
vince the FMLN forces of our determi- 
nation to support a political settle- 
ment. 

Second, it requires the guerrilla 
forces to stay at the negotiating table, 
to accept the U.N. Secretary General 
as an active participant and to refrain 
from any major military operations 
that would threaten the survival of 
the Salvadoran Government. Should 
any one of these conditions not be 
met, the fenced military assistance 
would become available for obligation 
and delivery to the Government of El 
Salvador. 

If we are serious about pursuing a 
negotiated settlement to the Salvador- 
an conflict, then we must be prepared 
to use our military aid program to 
help achieve this policy objective. The 
formula contained in this legislation is 
purposefully designed to do that. It 
seeks to shift the action from the bat- 
tlefield to the conference room. This 
shift must take place if there is to be a 
political solution to the Salvadoran 
conflict. 

Closely related to the urgent need 
for a political settlement is the equally 
urgent need for progress on the 
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human rights front. Clearly there is a 
strong relationship between the two. A 
real political settlement will go a long 
way toward resolving the human 
rights problem. And, similarly, im- 
provement in the human rights arena 
will go a long way toward facilitating a 
political settlement. Accordingly, we 
must seek to advance both. And if we 
are prepared to use military assistance 
to foster a negotiated solution, we can 
certainly use our total assistance 
effort to promote the cause of human 
rights. 

To be sure, the human rights scene 
in El Salvador is not a pretty picture. 
Whether the crime is the murder of 
the Jesuits, their cook and her teen- 
age daughter, the kidnaping and assas- 
sination of opposition political figures, 
the wanton murder of labor union of- 
ficials, the detention and torture of 
perceived subversive elements, the 
exile of church and church-affiliated 
personnel, or the efforts to harass and 
intimidate political opponents, both 
real and imagined—any or all of it 
adds up to an intolerable human 
rights situation. 

When it comes to El Salvador, no 
one expects political miracles. What 
we do expect—and what we have a 
right to expect—is progress. We have a 
right to expect that those who murder 
are apprehended, tried, and convicted; 
we have a right to expect that those 
who engage in death squad activities 
are brought before the bar of justice; 
we have a right to expect that those 
who wear the military uniform of the 
Salvadoran armed forces use their au- 
thority to protect and defend, not 
abuse and denigrate, the rights of Sal- 
vadoran citizens; and we have a right 
to expect that the blessings of democ- 
racy be extended, not to just a select 
few, but to all the people of El Salva- 
dor. 

The legislation I am offering ad- 
dresses these concerns and seeks genu- 
ine improvements in the Salvadoran 
human rights situation. It establishes 
a Presidential certification require- 
ment, with periodic reports to the 
Congress, and sets up an expedited 
legislative procedure for overriding 
such certification if the committees of 
jurisdiction reject the President’s find- 
ings. 

The message must be very clear to 
the Salvadoran authorities that Con- 
gress is serious—very serious—about 
demanding real improvement in the 
human rights situation insofar as the 
various security forces have control 
over it. This is not to suggest that we 
are unmindful of the human rights 
abuses committed by the guerrilla 
forces. The record speaks for itself. 
They, too, are guilty of atrocities and 
they, too, must be made to answer for 
them to the people of El Salvador. 

All too often, however, there is the 
tendency to justify the abuses on the 
Government's part by pointing to the 
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abuses on the guerrillas’ part. Such 
shallow reasoning is a formula for dis- 
aster. We support the Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment—so far to the tune of over $4 
billion. We do so because we harbor 
the belief that the Government stands 
for certain values and traditions, in- 
cluding democratic processes and pro- 
tection of basic human rights. 

The legislation I am putting forward 
underscores this point, and makes it 
clear that our continuing support for 
the Salvadoran Government is related 
directly to a shared sense of values 
and traditions, with concern for 
human rights at the top of the list. 

Mr. President, up to this point I 
have been reluctant to impose condi- 
tionality on U.S. assistance to the Cris- 
tiani government. As my colleagues 
know, I believed that after taking 
office in June of last year he deserved 
some breathing space and a chance to 
chart his own course. Congress sup- 
ported that view. In the meantime, 
President Cristiani used that time 
well. He signed onto the Central 
America peace accords and he initiated 
a dialog with the FMLN. And in the 
wake of the Jesuit murder case, he was 
the one who made the announcement 
regarding the complicity in, and subse- 
quent arrest of, members of the Salva- 
doran military. 

President Cristiani has demonstrat- 
ed that he deserves our continuing 
support. He has demonstrated it by his 
commitment to the rule of law, by his 
commitment to resolve differences at 
the negotiating table and by his com- 
mitment to support a democratic proc- 
ess. 

Because of these commitments, his 
enemies are now at the gate and they 
are determined to undermine his ef- 
forts. As they see it, President Cris- 
tiani has turned his back on the right- 
wing cause in El Salvador and he must 
be discredited for having sold out. As 
evidence of betrayal, they point to 
President Cristiani's support for dis- 
banding the Contras, for agreeing to 
talk to the FMLN leadership, for re- 
leasing Jennifer Casolo, for arresting 
Colonel Benavides, and for accepting a 
U.N. role in future negotiations with 
the armed opposition. For a lot of 
people in El Salvador, many of whom 
supported the Cristiani candidacy, 
these are acts of treason. 

We must do what we can to insure 
that efforts to weaken President Cris- 
tiani fail. We must do all that we can 
to evidence our support for him and to 
strengthen his hand in the pursuit of 
a negotiated settlement and an im- 
proved human rights situation. At this 
point, I believe, the best way to do this 
is to condition our assistance, and to 
mandate that any move against Presi- 
dent Cristiani will automatically bring 
about a termination of all U.S. assist- 
ance. 
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Mr. President, I am convinced that 
our policy toward El Salvador has 
reached a critical juncture. There will 
either be a serious negotiating effort, 
with the involvement of the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, or 
there will be a new round of escalating 
military activity. 

I want to see the negotiating process 
succeed. I want to see President Cris- 
tiani succeed. I want to see both suc- 
ceed because they offer the best op- 
portunity for the people of El Salva- 
dor to bring an end to the violence and 
bloodshed, to nurture democratic 
values and institutions, and to insure 
respect for human rights and individ- 
ual liberties. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today is designed to serve these pur- 
poses. 

Mr. President, I ask permission that 
a summary of the bill and the full text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2125 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "El Salvador 
Aid Restrictions Act of 1990“. 

SEC. 2. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

The provision of assistance by the United 
States to the Government of El Salvador 
shall serve two principal foreign policy ob- 
jectives: (1) seeking to promote a negotiated 
settlement to the conflict in El Salvador, 
with the Secretary General of the United 
Nations serving as an active mediator be- 
tween the opposing parties; and (2) seeking 
to foster greater respect for basic human 
rights, as broadly encompassed in the right 
to life, liberty, and the security of person. 
SEC. 3. PROHIBITION ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—Subject to subsection 
(b) no United States military assistance 
may. be furnished to the Government of El 
Salvador if that Government— 

(1) declines to participate in a negotia- 
tions for a settlement to the armed conflict 
in El Salvador; or 

(2) rejects or otherwise fails to support an 
active role for the Secretary General of the 
United Nations in mediating a negotiated 
settlement to the armed conflict in El Salva- 
dor. 

(b) REQUIREMENT FOR RESUMPTION OF As- 
SISTANCE.—Assistance prohibited under sub- 
section (a) may only be resumed pursuant to 
a specific authorization contained in a law 
subsequently enacted by the Congress. 

SEC. 4. WITHHOLDING OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Fifty percent of United 
States military assistance for El Salvador— 

(1) which has been allocated for fiscal 
year 1990 in the report required by section 
653(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
and which is unexpended on the date of en- 
actment of this Act, or 

(2) which has been allocated for any fiscal 
year after fiscal year 1990 in such report, 
shall be withheld from obligation or ex- 
penditure, except as provided in subsection 
(b). 

(b) RELEASE OF ASSISTANCE.—The United 
States military assistance withheld pursu- 
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ant to subsection (a) may be obligated and 
expended only if— 

(1) the representatives of the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front— 

(A) decline to participate in negotiations 
for a settlement to the armed conflict in El 
Salvador, or 

(B) refuse to accept an active role for the 
Secretary General of the United Nations in 
mediating that settlement, or 

(2) the President certifies to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives that any or all of the United States 
military assistance being withheld must be 
released immediately because offensive mili- 
tary actions or operations on the part of the 
paramilitary forces of the Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front jeopardize the 
survival of the constitutional Government 
of El Salvador. 

SEC. 5. CONDITION FOR TERMINATION OF 
UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE. 

(a) PRoHIBITION.—Subject to subsection 
(b), no United States assistance may be fur- 
nished to El Salvador if the duly-elected 
Government of El Salvador is overthrown or 
unconstitutionally removed from office. 

(b) REQUIREMENT FOR RESUMPTION OF As- 
SISTANCE.—Assistance prohibited under sub- 
section (a) may only be resumed pursuant to 
a specific authorization contained in a law 
subsequently enacted by the Congress. 

SEC. 6. RESPECT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS. 

(a) Poticy.—It is the policy of the United 
States to deny assistance under the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to the government of 
any country which engages in a consistent 
pattern of gross violations of internationally 
recognized human rights. 

(b) EXPRESSION OF UNITED STATES Con- 
CERNS.— The following events in El Salvador 
raise serious doubts about the commitment 
of the Government of El Salvador to the 
full observance of internationally recog- 
nized human rights. 

(1) The brutal massacre of Fathers Igna- 
cio Ellacuria, Segundo Montes, Ignacio 
Martin Baro, Juan Ramon Moreno, Amando 
Lopez, and Joaquin Lopez y Lopez as well as 
Julia Elba Ramos and Celina Marisela 
Ramos on November 16 at the Central 
American University. 

(2) The death of ten trade unionists on 
November 11 following the bombing of Na- 
tional Trade Union Federation (FENAS- 
TRAS) headquarters. 

(3) A pattern of systematic threats and ar- 
rests, and the ransacking of offices of oppo- 
sition parties, labor unions, and popular or- 
ganizations which has forced members of 
these organizations into hiding or exile. 

(4) The harassment, mass arrests, and ex- 
pulsions of foreign religious workers. 

(5) The extension of the state of emergen- 
cy by the Government of El Salvador on 
January 12, 1990, for an additional 30 days 
which continues the suspension of certain 
due process rights and civil liberties since 
November 12, 1989. 

(c) PROHIBITION.—(1) No United States as- 
sistance may be made available to the Gov- 
ernment of El Salvador beginning 60 days 
from the date of enactment of this Act and 
every 120 days thereafter, for periods of 120 
days each, unless the President determines 
and reports in writing before the beginning 
of each such period to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate that the Government of El Salvador 
has demonstrated by its actions full observ- 
ance of internationally recognized human 
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rights and specifically that that Govern- 
ment has— 

(A) made significant progress in bringing 
to trial and obtaining a conviction of all 
those individuals within the Salvadoran 
military and any other persons directly or 
indirectly responsible for the murders of 
the Jesuits and others at the Central Ameri- 
can University on November 16, 1989; 

(B) made significant progress in investi- 
gating, bringing to trial, and obtaining a 
conviction against all those persons directly 
or indirectly responsible for the deaths re- 
sulting from the bombing of the FENAS- 
TRAS headquarters; 

(C) adopted appropriate measures to 
ensure that offices and homes of members 
of the political opposition, labor unions, and 
Salvadoran church and humanitarian orga- 
nizations are not arbitrarily searched by 
Salvadoran military and security forces and 
that members of such organizations are per- 
mitted to carry out their activities free from 
government harassment and intimidation; 

(D) permitted members of foreign reli- 
gious organizations who seek to undertake 
religious and humanitarian activities in El 
Salvador to enter the country and carry out 
their work unimpeded by Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment officials or members of the mili- 
tary; and 

(E) made every effort to lift the state of 
emergency first instituted on November 11, 
1989, at the earliest possible date, consistent 
with the national security imperatives of El 
Salvador; 

(2) In making the determinations under 
paragraph (1), the President should consult 
with appropriate human rights organiza- 
tions which monitor the human rights situ- 
ation in El Salvador, such as the United Na- 
tions Commission on Human Rights, the 
Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights, Amnesty International, and Ameri- 
ca's Watch. 

(d) CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW.—(1) The pro- 
hibition on assistance contained in subsec- 
tion (c) shall apply without regard to the 
submission of a presidential report under 
that subsection if, within 30 days of contin- 
uous session (within the meaning of section 
601(bX1) of the International Security As- 
sistance and Arms Export Control Act of 
1976) after receipt of such report, the Con- 
gress enacts a joint resolution described in 
paragraph (3) of this subsection. 

(2XA) Any joint resolution under para- 
graph (1) shall be considered in the Senate 
in accordance with section 601(b) of the 
International Security Assistance and Arms 
Export Control Act of 1976, except that 
paragraph (3) of such section (relating to 
the discharge of committee consideration) 
shall not apply. 

(B) For the purpose of expediting the con- 
sideration and enactment of a joint resolu- 
tion under this subsection, a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any such joint 
resolution after it has been reported by the 
appropriate committee shall be treated as 
highly privileged in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term joint resolution" means only a joint 
resolution introduced after the date on 
which the presidential report of subsection 
(c) is received by the Congress, the matter 
after the resolving clause of which is as fol- 
lows: "That the Congress disapproves the 
determination of the President that the 
Government of El Salvador has fully re- 
spected internationally recognized human 
rights.". 
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SEC. 7. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “United States assistance” 
has the same meaning as is given to such 
term by section 481(1X4) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2291(i)(4)) 
and includes United States military assist- 
ance as defined in paragraph (2); and 

(2) the term "United States military as- 
sistance” means 

(A) assistance to carry out chapter 2 (re- 
lating to grant military assistance) or chap- 
ter 5 (relating to international military edu- 
cation and training) of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961; and 

(B) sales, credits, and guaranties under 
the Arms Export Control Act. 

SUMMARY oF Dopp PROPOSAL ON AID TO EL 
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Sets forth the following U.S. policy objec- 
tives with respect to El Salvador— 

To promote a negotiated settlement of the 
conflict through mediation by the U.N. Sec- 
retary General; and to foster greater respect 
by the Government of El Salvador for 
human rights. 

Conditions the provision of U.S. military 
assistance to the Government of El Salva- 
dor on that government's willingness to seek 
a negotiated settlement to the armed con- 
flict and to accept the mediation role of the 
U.N. Secretary General; 

Underscores U.S. commitment to the ne- 
gotiating process by withholding 5095 of 
U.S. military assistance which would other- 
wise be made available to the Government 
of El Salvador in each fiscal year beginning 
in FY 1990 unless— 

The FMLN refuses to participate in nego- 
tiations or accept the mediation of U.N. Sec- 
retary General; or 

The President certifies that military as- 
sistance being withheld is needed to counter 
offensive military operations which threat- 
en the survival of the Cristiani Government. 

Terminates all U.S. economic and military 
assistance to the Government of El Salva- 
dor in the event of the overthrow of the 
Cristiani Government; 

Conditions the provision of U.S. economic 
and military assistance to El Salvador 
(except for certain types of humanitarian 
assistance) on periodic determinations by 
the President that the Government of EI 
Salvador— 

Has demonstrated full observance of inter- 
nationally recognized human rights; 

Has made significant progress in bringing 
to justice those responsible for the murders 
of the six Jesuits and others at the Central 
America University and trade unionists 
killed by the bombing of FENASTRAS 
headquarters; 

Has ended political harassment of mem- 
bers of the political opposition, and intimi- 
dation of Salvadoran and foreign church 
groups and popular organizations undertak- 
ing humanitarian efforts; 

Is committed to lifting the state of emer- 
gency at the earliest possible date. 

Provides for Congressional disapproval of 
the Presidential determination by joint res- 
olution, under expedited procedures.e 


By Mr. DANFORTH: 

S. 2126. A bill to continue the tempo- 
rary suspension of duty on terfena- 
done; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2127. A bill to continue the tempo- 
rary suspension of the duty on nico- 
tine resin complex; to the Committee 
on Finance. 
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CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN DUTY SUSPENSIONS 
@ Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President. 
Today I am introducing two miscella- 
neous tariff bills. The first would 
extend temporarily the existing sus- 
pension of duty on terfenadone, which 
is the active ingredient used in the 
manufacture of an orally adminis- 
tered, nonsedating antihistamine. The 
second would extend temporarily the 
existing suspension of duty on nicotine 
resin complex, which, when made up 
into dosage form, is a prescription 
drug used as an antismoking aid. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of 
both bills be printed in full in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2126 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 'That head- 
ing 9902.29.74 of the Harmonized Tariff 
Schedule of the United States (19 U.S.C. 
3007) is amended by striking out 12/31/90 
and inserting in lieu thereof “12/31/92”. 


S. 2127 

Be it enacted by the Senate and. House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That head- 
ing 9902.30.04 of the Harmonized Tariff 
Schedule of the United States (19 U.S.C. 
3007) is amended by striking out 12/31/90" 
and inserting in lieu thereof 12/31/92. 


By Mr. KERRY: 

S. 2128. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs to establish and 
maintain a Comprehensive Services 
Program for Homeless Veterans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES PROGRAM FOR 

HOMELESS VETERANS 
e Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, the 
Comprehensive Services Program for 
Homeless Veterans Act of 1990, which 
I am introducing today, addresses the 
tragedy of homelessness among Ameri- 
ca’s veterans, and establishes a 
number of programs that will help 
those who served their country coura- 
geously, and subsequently have not re- 
ceived adequate help in readjusting to 
civilian life. 

Yesterday, my colleague, Represent- 
ative JoE KENNEDY introduced this bill 
in the House. He has provided out- 
standing leadership on the dishearten- 
ing problem of homelessness, and I 
look forward to working with him on 
moving this legislation through Con- 
gress. 

Homelessness is often the last chap- 
ter in a story of chronic illness, de- 
creased working ability and depleted 
savings. The fact that veterans, and 
Vietnam era veterans in particular, are 
prone to this kind of life is borne out 
in the sorry statistics that we have on 
the homeless. The National Coalition 
for the Homeless puts the number of 
homeless in the United States at 3 mil- 
lion. Of those, between 135,000 and 
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400,000 are veterans. In Boston, the 
total number of homeless is estimated 
at 3,400, with at least 1,000 being vet- 
erans. 

In order to help homeless veterans, 
we need to know where they are and 
who they are. The Comprehensive 
Services for Homeless Veterans Act 
therefore requires the directors of the 
VA medical centers to determine the 
number of homeless veterans in their 
areas, and the amount and nature of 
care provided to homeless veterans at 
the VA medical centers. 

This bill also establishes a number 
of programs that will complement al- 
ready existing services, such as the 
Homeless Chronically Mentally III 
Program, and the Domiciliary Care 
Program. 

The Comprehensive Services for 
Homeless Veterans Act will establish 
three types of housing programs. The 
first is the establishment of groups 
homes run by the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration, preferably on VA medical 
center grounds. The group homes 
would provide a structured living envi- 
ronment for homeless vets with chron- 
ic mental illness, or those recovering 
from alcohol or drug abuse. The resi- 
dents would have to work, and pay 
rent according to their ability. 

The second establishes a loan fund 
that will help nonprofit entities pro- 
vide the first and last month's rent for 
housing for veterans recovering from 
substance abuse. This arrangement is 
ideal for homeless veterans that have 
come off of a detox program, and need 
peer pressure to stay off drugs. The 
groups homes would be drug free, and 
the veterans living there would have 
to pay their own rent, and remain 
drug free. They would also repay their 
loans on a monthly basis. 

The third program is a monthly as- 
sistance payment for those vets who 
are working, but unable to find ade- 
quate housing within their means. The 
vets would pay 30 percent of their 
salary for rent, and the VA would 
make up the rest of the payment. This 
kind of assistance would aid those vets 
who are capable of taking care of 
themselves, are working, but still need 
some housing assistance to keep them 
off the streets. 

The bill wil also establish drop-in 
service centers, where homeless veter- 
ans can go for a warm meal, a shower, 
job counseling, and medical care. 
Dental, eye, and foot care, in particu- 
lar will be expanded since these are 
the services most in demand by home- 
less vets. Because of the conditions in 
which they live, many homeless vets 
are unable to keep proper dental hy- 
giene, and many would like to fill out 
the proper forms to get the help that 
they need, but they cannot see be- 
cause they need eyeglasses. We hope 
to address this problem once and for 
all. 
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Finally, the bill will establish mobile 
support teams which will provide med- 
ical care and other services to hard-to- 
reach homeless veterans. The support 
team will reach homeless veterans who 
are in the soup kitchens, and on the 
park benches of this Nation, so that 
these veterans will cease to be alien- 
ated from the services they so badly 
need and deserve. 

The tragedy of homelessness among 
veterans is a national disgrace and 
must end. For thousands of homeless 
veterans the fight is not over yet. 
Every day homeless vets face a strug- 
gle to survive the present, and they 
search for some hope in the future. 

A quarter of a century after this 
Nation sent its first battalions of 
young men and women into war in 
Vietnam, it appears that we are finally 
willing to welcome them home again. 
But for some unfortunate thousands, 
a welcome mat is not enough. For the 
homeless men and women veterans of 
this Nation the legacy of war is sleep- 
less nights, traumatic stress, nervous 
disorders, addictions and alienation. 

The new welcome mat that is needed 
must include a real response to our 
homeless veterans. 

No veteran should be denied basic 
rehabilitation and job training assist- 
ance. 

No veteran should be denied soci- 
ety’s best efforts to restore their phys- 
ical and mental health, with use of the 
most up to date technology and treat- 
ment processes available. 

No veteran should be turned away— 
no American should be turned away— 
from treatment when he or she is 
ready to battle addiction to drugs or 
alcohol. 

Finally, no veteran should be denied 
shelter, or be callously told by society 
that there is No room in the inn.“ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be print- 
ed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2128 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘‘Comprehen- 
sive Services Program for Homeless Veter- 
ans Act of 1990". 

SEC. 2. COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES PROGRAM. 

The Secretary shall establish and main- 
tain a comprehensive services program to 
address fully the needs of homeless veterans 
through housing, medical care, vocational 
rehabilitation, transportation, and social 
services provided through— 

(1) programs authorized by this Act; 

(2) other programs administered by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs that pro- 
vide services to homeless veterans; and 

(3) coordinating, to the maximum extent 
practicable, the programs referred to in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) with other Federal, 
State, and local programs that provide serv- 
ices to homeless veterans. 
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SEC. 3. ASSESSMENT AND PLAN. 

(a) ASSESSMENT.—AÀs part of the compre- 
hensive services program carried out under 
section 2, the Secretary shall require each 
director of a medical center of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs to carry out joint- 
ly with the benefits director of the region 
concerned an assessment, pursuant to uni- 
form procedures and guidelines prescribed 
by the Secretary, of 

(1) the number of homeless people in the 
area served by each director and the per- 
centage of such people who are veterans; 

(2) the number of homeless people hospi- 
talized in the medical center of such direc- 
tor during the two-year period ending on 
the date of the enactment of this Act, in- 
cluding the number hospitalized primarily 
because of housing-related problems; 

(3) the nature and extent of services pro- 
vided by the medical center of such director 
primarily for the benefit of the homeless 
(including outreach efforts); 

(4) the number of staff assigned primarily 
to such services; 

(5) the number of homeless veterans 
served during the months of highest 
demand for such services during the two- 
year period ending on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act; and 

(6) the extent and nature of cooperation 
carried out by the medical center and re- 
gional benefits office with other Federal 
agencies and State and local governments 
and other organizations in an effort to assist 
the homeless. 

(b) PLAN.—(1) For each of the fiscal years 
1991 through 1994, each such director 
shali— 

(A) prepare jointly with the regional bene- 
fits director concerned and submit to the 
Secretary a plan, including a request for 
funding, for meeting the needs of homeless 
veterans in the area served by such director 
through the comprehensive services pro- 
gram referred to in section 2; or 

(B) provide justification, with the concur- 
rence of the regional benefits director, for 
not submitting such a plan and request. 

(2) Each such plan shall— 

(A) contain the services of such compre- 
hensive services program that the medical 
director and the regional benefits director 
concerned have determined are most appro- 
priate for the homeless veterans in the area 
to be served by the plan, along with a de- 
scription of the manner in which funds 
available for carrying out such plan will be 
expended; 

(B) provide for a multidisciplinary team of 
employees to implement the plan; 

(C) be submitted to the Secretary by the 
date specified by the Secretary for each 
fiscal year; 

(D) be approved by the Secretary as soon 
as practicable after it is submitted; and 

(E) be amended as the director and the re- 
gional benefits director concerned, with the 
approval of the Secretary, determines neces- 
sary to meet most effectively and efficiently 
the needs of homeless veterans in the area 
concerned. 

(c) FuNDING.—(1) The Secretary shall, 
from funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authorization in paragraph (2), provide 
funding to each director to carry out serv- 
ices provided pursuant to sections 4 through 
9 


(2) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for carrying out sections 4 through 9 not to 
exceed $100,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1991, 1992, 1993, and 1994. 

(3) Not more than $1,000,000 may be made 
available to any director for obligation and 
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expenditure during any fiscal year to carry 
out such sections. 
SEC. 1. DROP-IN SERVICE CENTERS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— The Secretary shall 
provide for the establishment of outreach 
service centers for homeless veterans in 
areas where (as determined based upon as- 
sessments under section 3(a)) there are a 
significant number of homeless veterans. 
Each such center shall be in an appropriate 
location convenient to places where such 
veterans congregate and shall provide the 
services specified in subsection (c) on an un- 
scheduled basis. 

(b) Starrinc.—The Secretary shall ensure 
that not less than five full-time equivalent 
employees are assigned to each such center. 
Such employees shall be in addition to exist- 
ing Department employees. Employees as- 
signed or detailed to each such center shall 
include (on a full- or part-time basis) physi- 
cians, social workers, psychologists nurses, 
representatives of the Veterans Benefits Ad- 
ministration, vocational rehabilitation spe- 
cialists, dentists, optometrists, and such 
other employees as the Secretary provides. 

(c) Services.—Each center under subsec- 
tion (a) shall provide the following services 
to homeless veterans: 

(1) Fostering of treatment relationships. 

(2) Development of treatment readiness. 

(3) Evaluation of eligibility for benefits 
from the Department of Veterans Affairs 
and other agencies and assistance in apply- 
ing for such benefits. 

(4) Medical and psychiatric evaluation and 
treatment. 

(5) Counseling and referral to other serv- 
ices provided by the Department and other 
agencies. 

(6) Meals. 

(7) Hygiene facilities (including showers 
and laundry facilities). 

(8) Assistance in seeking review and up- 
grading of the characterization of discharge 
from the Armed Forces. 

(9) Counseling and assistance in obtaining 
employment or employment skills. 

SEC. 5. MOBILE SUPPORT TEAMS. 

(a) In GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide mobile support teams to assist in the 
provision of benefits under this Act. Such 
teams shall provide services through medi- 
cally equipped vans and shall provide such 
services both in areas with a high percent- 
age of homeless veterans and in rural areas 
without adequate access to Department 
medical services. 

(b) Services.—Such teams shall provide 
clinical care, case management, and moni- 
toring services to homeless veterans and to 
veterans receiving housing assistance under 
this Act. Such vans may also be used to pro- 
vide needed transportation services for 
homeless veterans and other veterans in 
connection with the provision of benefits 
under this Act and under title 38, United 
States Code. 

SEC. 6. EXPANDED HEALTH SERVICES. 

(a) DENTAL SERVICES.—Section 612(bX1) of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out or“ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (F); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (G) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; or’; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

"(H) from which a veteran who is home- 
less (as determined by the Secretary) is suf- 
fering.". 

(b) OPTOMETRIC AND PODIATRIC SERVICES.— 
In providing medical services to homeless 
veterans under section 612 of title 38, 
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United States Code, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide optometric and podiatric services with- 
out regard to the limitation in section 
601(6)(A)(i) of such title limiting eligibility 
for such services to persons otherwise re- 
ceiving care or services from the Secretary. 
The Secretary shall furnish such veterans 
with appliances, including eyeglasses, which 
optometric and podiatric examinations indi- 
cate are needed. 


SEC. 7, HOUSING ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—TOo the extent provided 
in the approved plan submitted by a direc- 
tor under section 3(b), such director shall 
use funds that are received from the Secre- 
tary under section 3(c) to make monthly as- 
sistance available for housing for homeless 
veterans, and their families, described in 
subsection (d)(1)(B). 

(b) REGULATIONS.— The Secretary shall 
prescribe regulations for carrying out this 
section after consultation with Federal, 
State, and local officials and other individ- 
uals with significant expertise in housing. 

(c) AMoUNT OF PAYMENT.—The monthly 
assistance payment for any homeless veter- 
an under this section shall be the amount 
by which the fair market rental payment 
standard for the area, as determined by the 
Secretary, exceeds 30 percent of the month- 
ly income of the household of the homeless 
veteran, as determined by the Secretary. 

(d) CoNDITIONS.—(1) Assistance under this 
section— 

(A) may not be made available for more 
than a one-year period for any homeless 
veteran, except that the director of the 
medical center concerned shall extend such 
period for any veteran in good standing 
until the veteran is able to obtain alterna- 
tive affordable, decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing; 

(B) may be made available only to home- 
less veterans who— 

(DCD) are employed at least 18 hours a 
week; or 

(ID are involved in the compensated work 
therapy program or other employment pro- 
gram conducted, administered, or approved 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs; and 

(ii) maintain some other regular periodic 
contact with an employment, counseling, or 
training program administered by such De- 
partment; and 

(C) may be made available only with re- 
spect to housing that meets State and local 
housing codes and regulations. 

(2) Each director shall— 

(A) provide for regular visits by a counsel- 
or to each housing unit with respect to 
which assistance is paid under this section; 
and 

(B) take steps to ensure that the condi- 
tions described in subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) of section 9(aX4) are maintained in each 
housing unit for which assistance is provid- 
ed under this section. 


SEC. 8. GROUP HOMES MAINTAINED BY DVA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) To the extent provid- 
ed in the approved plan submitted by a di- 
rector under section 3(b), such director shall 
use funds that are received from the Secre- 
tary under section 3(c) and amounts in the 
fund described in paragraph (2X) to estab- 
lish and maintain a program, to be carried 
out in accordance with guidelines described 
in subsection (b), for the provision of hous- 
ing owned or leased by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs in which veterans with 
chronic mental illness or who are recovering 
from alcohol or drug abuse may reside. 

(2) In carrying out such program, each di- 
rector shall— 
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(A) provide that assistance be made avail- 
able only to veterans, with a priority being 
given to homeless veterans, who— 

(i) are employed at least 18 hours a week; 
or 

(ii) are involved in the compensated work 
therapy program or other employment pro- 
gram conducted, administered, or approved 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs; 

(B) to the maximum extent practicable, 
use residential housing located on the 
grounds of the medical center; 

(C) provide that the manager of the hous- 
ing is a veteran and resides therein; 

D) provide for substance abuse and other 
kinds of appropriate counseling in the hous- 
ing; 

(E) provide that— 

(i) the use of alcohol or any illegal drug in 
the housing provided by the program will be 
prohibited; and 

(i) any resident of the housing who vio- 
lates such prohibition will be expelled from 
the housing; 

(F) provide that the veterans residing in 
the housing made available under this sec- 
tion pay rent to the extent of their ability 
to pay, such payments to be deposited in a 
fund in the Treasury of the United States 
that the Secretary shall use to carry out 
this section; and 

(G) provide that such housing is in com- 
pliance with State and local housing codes 
and regulations. 

(b) GuIDELINES.—The Secretary shall 
ensure that each program carried out under 
subsection (a) is administered, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, in accordance with 
the guidelines issued under section 1916A(c) 
of the Public Health Service Act, with the 
Department of Veterans Affairs performing 
the functions that the nonprofit private 
entity performs under such guidelines. 

SEC. 9. GROUP HOMES THROUGH NONPROFIT PRI- 
VATE ENTITIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL. - To the extent provided 
in the approved plan submitted by a direc- 
tor under section 3(b), such director shall 
use funds that are received from the Secre- 
tary under section 3(c) to— 

(1) establish and maintain a revolving 
fund to make loans for the costs of estab- 
lishing programs, to be carried out in ac- 
cordance with guidelines described in sub- 
section (b), for the provision of housing in 
which homeless veterans having chronic 
mental illness or who are recovering from 
alcohol or drug abuse may reside in groups 
of not less than four individuals; 

(2) ensure that each loan made from the 
revolving fund does not exceed $4,000 and 
that each such loan is repaid to the revolv- 
ing fund not later than two years after the 
date on which the loan is made; 

(3) ensure that each such loan is repaid 
through monthly installments and that a 
reasonable penalty is assessed for each fail- 
ure to pay such periodic installments by the 
date specified in the loan agreement in- 
volved; and 

(4) ensure that such loans are made only 
to nonprofit private entities, approved by 
the Secretary, agreeing that, in the oper- 
ation of the program established pursuant 
to the loan— 

(A) the use of alcohol or any illegal drug 
in the housing provided by the program will 
be prohibited; 

(B) any resident of the housing who vio- 
lates such prohibition will be expelled from 
the housing; 

(C) the costs of the housing, including 
fees for rent and utilities, will be paid by the 
residents of the housing; and 
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(D) the residents of the housing will, 
through a majority vote of the residents, es- 
tablish other policies governing residence in 
the housing, including the manner in which 
applications for residence in the housing are 
approved. 

(b) GuripELINES.—The Secretary shall 
ensure that each program carried out under 
subsection (a) is administered, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, in accordance with 
the guidelines issued under section 1916A(c) 
of the Public Health Service Act. 

SEC. 10. EVALUATIONS AND REPORTS. 

(a) EVALUATIONS.—(1) Taking into consid- 
eration the purposes of the comprehensive 
services program referred to in section 2, 
the Secretary shall, for each of the fiscal 
years 1991 through 1994, carry out an eval- 
uation of such program as it was carried out 
during such fiscal year. 

(2) Taking into consideration such pur- 
poses, the Secretary shall, at the end of 
fiscal year 1994, carry out an evaluation of 
the such comprehensive services program as 
it was carried out during fiscal years 1991 
through 1994. 

(b) REPORTS.—(1) Within 90 days after the 
end of each of the fiscal years 1991 through 
1994, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
Congress a report containing the findings 
and conclusions made by the Secretary as a 
result of the evaluation carried out under 
subsection (aX1) for the fiscal year con- 
cerned. 

(2) Within 120 days after the end of fiscal 
year 1994, the Secretary shall transmit to 
the Congress a report containing the find- 
ings and conclusions made by the Secretary 
as a result of the evaluation carried out 
under subsection (a)(2). 

SEC. 11. ACCEPTANCE OF DONATIONS. 

The Secretary may accept services and 
equipment (including motor vehicles) donat- 
ed for the purposes of sections 4, 5, and 6. 
SEC. 12. DEFINITIONS. 

In this Act: 

(1) The term "director" means a director 
of a medical center of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 

(2) The term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs. 

(3) The term veteran“ has the same 
meaning given such term by section 101(2) 
of title 38, United States Code.e 


By Mr. PRYOR (for himself, Mr. 
HEINZ, Mr. Boren, Mr. CocH- 
RAN, Mr. DoLEÉ, Mr. Garn, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
Lorr, Mr. METZENBAUM, AND 
Mr. RIEGLE): 

S.J. Res. 255. Joint resolution desig- 
nating the 1990 filing season, to be 
celebrated as the 20th Anniversary of 
the IRS-Sponsored Volunteer Pro- 
grams Season”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE IRS-SPONSORED 
VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS SEASON 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce today a Senate 
joint resolution designating the 1990 
filing season as the 20th Anniversary 
of IRS-Sponsored Volunteer Programs 
Season." These programs and the vol- 
unteers who participate are directly 
responsible for helping millions of el- 
derly, handicapped, low-income, and 
non-English speaking people fill out 
and file their income tax returns. 
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On behalf of these millions of tax- 
payers I want to personally thank all 
the fine individuals who volunteer to 
help them comply with our overly 
complex tax laws. 

I want to encourage the Internal 
Revenue Service to not only continue 
with the volunteer programs but to 
expand on them where possible. We 
often hear of the need to increase the 
size of the IRS to enforce greater com- 
pliance. Just this year Congress is in- 
creasing the IRS's budget so they may 
increase the auditing and collection 
departments. The role of IRS-spon- 
sored volunteer programs is certainly 
no less important, and they care. 

I commend all volunteers for their 
service, and I urge the U.S. Congress 
to unanimously support this resolu- 
tion. 


By Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. GorTON, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. COCHRAN, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. DoMENICI, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. PREs- 
SLER, Mr. Pryor, Mr. MOYNI- 


DoLE, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. CRAN- 
ston, Mr. HEFLIN, and Mr. 
Dopp): 

S.J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the week of October 7, 1990, 
through October 13, 1990, as "Mental 
Illness Awareness Week"; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

MENTAL ILLNESS AWARENESS WEEK 

e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I rise 
today, along with 20 of my distin- 
guished colleagues, to introduce a 
joint resolution designating the week 
of October 7, 1990, through October 
13, 1990, as Mental Illness Awareness 
Week." 

Congress has for the past 5 years 
designated this week as Mental Illness 
Awareness Week. The goal of this res- 
olution is to educate the American 
public about the stigma surrounding 
mental illness. Two groups that have 
led in the effort to educate the Ameri- 
can public have been the American 
Psychiatric Association, and the Na- 
tional Alliance for the Mentally Ill. 

According to a recent report pub- 
lished in the “Archives of General 
Psychiatry" one in five Americans suf- 
fers from a psychiatric problem. A 
closer examination of various sub- 
groups reveals that 15 to 25 per cent of 
the elderly suffer from significant 
symptoms of mental illness, approxi- 
mately 12 million children under the 
age of 18 suffer from serious mental 
disorders, and 15 percent of all Ameri- 
cans will suffer a major depressive dis- 
order during their lifetime. 

Although the great majority of 
homeless individuals do not suffer 
from psychiatric problems, almost one 
third of homeless individuals, many of 
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whom have been discharged from hos- 
pitals and receive inadequate followup 
services, suffer from psychiatric disor- 
ders. 

The prevalence of psychiatric disor- 
ders has a massive effect upon our so- 
ciety. The direct treatment costs and 
indirect costs from lost productivity 
associated with mental illness are in 
the billions of dollars. Our total Feder- 
al expenditure on research into the 
causes and treatment of mental illness 
is less than $400 million. The treat- 
ment and prevention of mental disor- 
ders require greater research in this 
area. 

On a per-patient basis, we spend 
fewer dollars on research into schizo- 
phrenia and depression than we do on 
muscular dystrophy and multiple scle- 
rosis. That is not to say that we should 
spend less in these areas, but rather 
that we must allocate greater funds in 
all the health areas. I believe we can 
do better. 

The human tragedies associated 
with mental illness are revealed each 
day in the newspaper, television, or 
films. Yet, we do not really grasp the 
severity of the problem until it affects 
someone close to us. It is at this point 
that the stigma attached to mental ill- 
ness becomes a reality. 

This resolution attempts to educate 
our citizens and to eliminate the 
myths associated with mental illness. 
People struggling with mental illness 
are not evil persons nor are they indi- 
viduals who do not possess the forti- 
tude to survive in society. Public 
apathy surrounding the seriousness of 
mental iliness must be overcome if we 
are to solve this problem. 

I ask my colleagues to join in this 
effort by cosponsoring this joint reso- 
lution.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 16 
At the request of Mr. CRANSTON, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. BoscHWITZ] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 16, a bill to require the 
executive branch to gather and dis- 
seminate information regarding, and 
to promote techniques to eliminate, 
discriminatory wage-setting practices 
and discriminatory wage disparities 
which are based on sex, race, or na- 
tional origin. 
S. 419 
At the request of Mr. Srmon, the 
names of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Kasten], the Senator from Arizo- 
na [Mr. DeConcini], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 419, a bill to 
provide for the collection of data 
about crimes motivated by race, reli- 
gion, ethnicity, or sexual orientation. 
S. 619 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
name of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN] was added as a cosponsor of 
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S. 619, a bill to authorize the Alpha 
Phi Alpha Fraternity to establish a 
memorial to Martin Luther King, Jr. 
in the District of Columbia. 
S. 656 

At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 656, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to restore the 
deduction for interest on educational 
loans. 


S. 1384 
At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KoHL] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1384, a bill to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act to provide 
direct reimbursement under part B of 
Medicare for nurse practitioner or 
clinical nurse specialist services that 
are provided in rural areas. 
S. 1405 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SrMoN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1405, a bill to ensure the eligibil- 
ity of displaced homemakers and 
single parents for Federal assistance 
for first-time homebuyers. 
S. 1430 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from California 
{Mr. CRANSTON] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1430, a bill to enhance 
national and community service, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1600 
At the request of Mr. Forp, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. BriNGAMAN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1600, a bill to enhance 
the safety of air travel through a more 
effective Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


S. 1624 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. SrEvENS], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Drxon], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Boren], the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Simon], and the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1624, a 
bill to grant a Federal charter to the 
National Association of Women Veter- 
ans, Inc. 
S. 1791 
At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the name of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. REID] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1791, a bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Travel Act of 1961 to assist in 
the growth of international travel and 
tourism into the United States, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1971 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Stimpson] and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KASTEN] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1971, a bill to estab- 
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lish a constitutional death penalty and 
strengthen and improve Federal crimi- 
nal penalties and procedures. 


S. 1978 

At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
name of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Forp] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1978, a bill to establish as an ex- 
ecutive department of the Govern- 
ment a Department of Industry and 
Technology, to establish within such 
Department the Advanced Civilian 
Technology Agency, to add the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury and Industry 
and Technology and the U.S. Trade 
Representative to the National Securi- 
ty Council, and for other purposes. 


S. 2003 

At the request of Mr. HorriNGsS, the 
names of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. D'AMaTO], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Stevens], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Konr], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. McCAIN] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 2003, a 
bill to establish a Commission to 
advise the President on proposals for 
national commemorative events. 


S. 2006 

At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
names of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. BuMPERS] and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SANFORD] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2006, a bill 
to establish the Department of the 
Environment, provide for a global en- 
vironmental policy of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


S. 2012 

At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. BUMPERS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2012, a bill to amend the 
Employee Income Security Act of 1974 
to require an independent audit of 
statements prepared by certain finan- 
cial institutions with respect to assets 
of employee benefit plans. 


8. 2019 

At the request of Mr. SvMMs, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Conrap], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Gorton], the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
HorLINGS], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Levin], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Lorr] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2019, a bill to amend 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
to eliminate the reimbursement differ- 
ential between hospitals in different 
areas. 


8. 2021 

At the request of Mr. Dore, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BRYAN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2021, a bill to amend title 11, 
United States Code, to ensure that the 
bankruptcy laws are not used to pre- 
vent restitution to, or recovery of, 
failed financial institutions. 
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S. 2025 
At the request of Mr. HEINZ, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. LEvIN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2025, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to make perma- 
nent certain expiring tax provisions. 
S. 2039 
At the request of Mr. COCHRAN, the 
names of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HarcH] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. CoNRAD] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2039, a bill to improve 
the quality of student writing and 
learning, and the teaching of writing 
as a learning process in the Nation's 
classrooms. 
S. 2041 
At the request of Mr. SvMMs, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Coxnapl, the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. RrEGLE], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SHELBY], and 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. STE- 
VENS] were added as cosponsors of S. 
2041, a bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide uniform 
national conversion factors for serv- 
ices of certified registered nurse anes- 
thetists. 
S. 2053 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HorrLrNGS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2053, a bill to amend cer- 
tain provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, to provide for an increased max- 
imum rate of pay for specially quali- 
fied scientific and professional person- 
nel, and for other purposes. 
S. 2056 
At the request of Mr. HARKIN, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2056, a bill to amend title XIX of 
the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide grants to States and implement 
State health objectives plans, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 2069 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. BUMPERS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2069, a bill to provide an 
18-month moratorium on employer re- 
visions upon termination of single-em- 
ployer defined benefit pension plans. 
S. 2093 
At the request of Mr. Bumpers, the 
names of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Boren], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Bryan], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Cranston], and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota ( Mr. DASCHLE] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 2093, a 
bill to amend the Federal Election 
Campaign Act to exclude from the def- 
inition of “independent expenditures” 
those expenditures that are not truly 
independent of the legislative process. 
8. 2104 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. DascHLE], the Senator 
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from Ohio [Mr. GLENN], and the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. San- 
FORD] were added as cosponsors of S. 
2104, à bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 to restore and strengthen 
civil rights laws that ban discrimina- 
tion in employment, and for other pur- 
poses. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 106 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Bryan] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 106, a joint 
resolution to authorize a commemora- 
tive stamp to be issued on January 18, 
1991, to honor Doctor Thomas Antho- 
ny Dooley III, and commemorate the 
30th anniversary of his death. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 228 
At the request of Mr. Forp, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HorLINGS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
228, a joint resolution to designate 
May 1, 1990, through May 31, 1990, as 
"Worldwide Bluegrass Music Month." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 229 
At the request of Mr. CRANSTON, the 
names of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
ConHEN], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. JEFFORDS], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Boren], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
GRAHAM], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
METZENBAUM], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Hernz], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. HarcH], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Garn], the 
Senator from Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Breaux], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BoscH- 
WITZ] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 229, a joint 
resolution to designate April 1990 as 
“National Prevent-A-Litter Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 235 
At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
names of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mrs. KASSEBAUM] and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WaLLoP] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 235, a joint resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment to 
limit congressional terms. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 236 
At the request of Mr. WiLsoN, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Coats], the Senator from Colora- 
do (Mr. WIRTH], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Bryan], the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
LIEBERMAN], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. D'AMaTO], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
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ApaMs], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kerry], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. SvMMs], and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 236, a joint 
resolution designating May 6 through 
12, 1990, as Be Kind to Animals and 
National Pet Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 241 
At the request of Mr. D'AMaTo, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. CHAFEE}, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. CocHRAN], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. HuM- 
PHREY], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
241, a joint resolution to designate the 
week of April 29, 1990, through May 5, 
1990, as “Jewish Heritage Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 242 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcini], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Gorton], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. REID], the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Hor- 
LINGS], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CocHRAN], the Senator 
from California [Mr. WiLsoN], the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
GRAHAM], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Kasten], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. METZENBAUM], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 242, a joint resolution designating 
the week of April 22 through April 28, 
1990, as National Crime Victims’ 
Rights Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 243 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COCHRAN], the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Murkowski], and 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SANFORD] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 243, a joint 
resolution to designate March 25, 
1990, as Greek Independence Day: A 
National Day of Celebration of Greek 
and American Democracy.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 246 
At the request of Mr. BOSCHWITZ, 
the names of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. JoHNSTON] and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 246, a joint resolution call- 
ing upon the United Nations to repeal 
General Assembly Resolution 3379. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 250 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
names of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Sasser], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Sen- 
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ator from Arkansas [Mr. Pryor], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. REID], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bryan], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Sanrorp], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Bumpers], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. FOWLER], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GonE], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RriEGLE], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG], the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye], the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. GLENN], the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. CRANSTON], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. LEVIN], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Breaux], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Conrap], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Forp], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dixon], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. MOYNIHAN], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THuRMOND], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Gorton], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Syms], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Lucan], the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Garn], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. D'AMaro], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Kasten], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Boschwrrzl, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. HarcH], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HEINZ l. the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. JEFFORDS], 
the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. HuMPHREY], and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. DURENBERGER] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 250, a joint resolu- 
tion designating April 1990 as Nation- 
al Recycling Month." 


SENATE RESOLUTION 227 

At the request of Mr. Kasten, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. CHAFEE], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Sanrorp] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Resolution 227, a resolution appoint- 
ing a committee to notify the Presi- 
dent concerning the proposed adjourn- 
ment of the session. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 239 

At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the names of the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. HarcH], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SHELBY], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HorLrNcs], and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ARM- 
STRONG] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 239, a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate de- 
nouncing the military offensive in 
Angola and urging an immediate 
ceasefire. 


1857 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 92—COMMEMORATING 
THE TREATY OF AMITY AND 
COMMERCE OF 1833 BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
THAILAND 


Mr. HATCH submitted the following 
concurrent resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 


S. Con. Res. 92 

Whereas the Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce signed on March 20, 1833, between 
Thailand and the United States was the 
first treaty between the United States and 
an Asian nation and was the genesis of a 
long and friendly relationship between 
Thailand and the United States; 

Whereas Thailand has been a beacon of 
independence, a friend of freedom, and a 
support to the United States through the 
years of adversity and prosperity for both 
countries; 

Whereas Thailand continues to be a 
friend to the United States and strives to 
lead Southeast Asia to a new measure of 
economic liberty and accomplishment; and 

Whereas the United States reaffirms its 
commitment to conduct relations with Thai- 
land in a manner consistent with the spirit 
and letter of the Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce, to promote the friendly relations and 
good will traditionally existing between the 
United States and Thailand, and to encour- 
age mutually beneficial trade and closer eco- 
nomic and cultural cooperation between 
their peoples: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring/, That the Congress 
recognizes and commemorates the one hun- 
dred fifty-seventh anniversary of the con- 
duct of official relations between Thailand 
and the United States. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a concurrent reso- 
lution commemorating the 157th anni- 
versary of the Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce between the United States 
and the Kingdom of Thailand. This 
treaty was the first of its kind between 
the United States and an Asian nation. 

The United States has had close re- 
lations with Thailand dating back 
before 1833 when this treaty was 
signed. Scores of teachers, Christian 
missionaries, and medical personnel 
were instrumental in the 19th century 
in building schools, churches, and lep- 
rosy clinics and hospitals throughout 
the Kingdom, often working in close 
consultation with the Chakri Dynasty 
of kings, including the current mon- 
arch, King Bhumibhol Adulyadej, who 
was born in Boston while his father at- 
tended Harvard Medical School. Amer- 
icans helped bring Thailand its first 
X-ray machine and printing press. 

While there have been successors to 
the 1833 Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce which have been accorded 
status as the ruling documents of di- 
plomacy between our two countries, I 
would like to emphasize that this par- 
ticular treaty was the foundation for 
157 years of close personal and politi- 
cal friendships. The United States and 
Thailand have reaffirmed their com- 
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mitment to conduct bilateral relations 
in a manner consistent with the spirit 
of this treaty. 

Thailand is a proud nation. Its cul- 
ture and government go back thou- 
sands of years, and it is the only 
nation in southeast Asia that was 
never colonized. For this reason, our 
long friendship holds a special signifi- 
cance in the region. I believe that as 
we approach the 21st century it is im- 
portant to recognize our old, close 
friends throughout the world. 

I am sure that my colleagues are 
aware of the current differences of 
opinion we have with Thailand over a 
number of trade-related issues. I hope 
that this resolution will help to 
remind us that Thailand is a long-time 
friend to the United States and 
prompt us to work together to solve 
these problems in a manner befitting 
our long and cordial friendship. I urge 
my colleagues to support this resolu- 
tion. 


SENATE RESOLUTION  243—RE- 
LATING TO THE ALLOCATION 
OF ANY PEACE DIVIDEND 


Mr. DECONCINI submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


S. Res. 243 
Whereas the national debt rose from 
$834,000,000,000 in 1980 to 


$2,300,000,000,000 at the end of the decade; 

Whereas the Federal deficit rose from 
$74,000,000,000 in 1980 to $152,000,000,000 
in 1989; 

Whereas the deficit would be 
$202,000,000,000 in 1989 if the Social Securi- 
ty surplus were removed from the calcula- 
tions of the budget deficit; 

Whereas financing the budget deficit is 
consuming an increasing portion of the Fed- 
eral budget—14 percent in fisal year 1991; 

Whereas nondefense discretionary spend- 
ing has declined 18 percent in real terms be- 
tween 1980 and 1989; 

Whereas every major national poll since 
1986 has ranked drugs as the most impor- 
tant problem facing the country; 

Whereas a National Institute of Justice 
study found that between 50 percent and 80 
percent of males arrested for serious crimes 
in 12 of America's largest cities tested posi- 
tive for illegal drugs during the past 2 years; 

Whereas a nationwide survey conducted 
last year for the Office of Substance Abuse 
and Prevention found that problems result- 
ing from drug use occurred, on average, in 
11 percent of women delivering babies; 

Whereas 70 percent of the babies born 
with AIDS have mothers who are IV drug 
abusers or have partners who are IV drug 
abusers; 

Whereas less than 50 percent of our Na- 
tion's children are exposed to any kind of 
drug education curriculum; and 

Whereas the political climate in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe has 
changed radically in the past year obviating 
the need for continued high defense ex- 
penditures which now comprise 25 percent 
of the Federal budget: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that any Peace dividend" realized 
by reducing defense expenditures should be 
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reallocated in the following manner in fiscal 
year 1991: 

(1) 50 percent for deficit reduction; 

(2) 20 percent for anti-drug programs split 
evenly between supply (interdiction and en- 
forcement) and demand (education and 
treatment). 

(3) 25 percent for high priority domestic 
spending programs such as education, the 
environment, child nutrition, health care, 
the homeless, and veterans; and 

(4) 5 percent to support continued democ- 
ratization in the nations of Eastern Europe. 
€ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, the 
great treasure hunt of the 1990's ap- 
pears to be the peace dividend. No one 
knows if there will, in fact, be a peace 
dividend, let alone the amount, yet ev- 
eryone is joining in the quest. Today I 
am submitting a resolution outlining 
my views on how any peace dividend 
savings should be allocated. 

My resolution is very simple. It pro- 
poses that any peace dividend realized 
from reductions in defense spending 
be allocated in the following manner: 

First, 50 percent to deficit reduction. 
It is my view that the dificit is our 
number one problem. Interest pay- 
ments to finance the deficit now con- 
sume 14 percent of total Government 
expenditures. That is simply an unac- 
ceptable waste of resources. Until we 
solve the deficit problem, we will not 
have the necessary resources to devote 
to other high priority problems which 
desperately need attention. For that 
reason, I believe that half of any peace 
dividend should be targeted on deficit 
reduction. 

Second, 20 percent on antidrug ef- 
forts. Every poll since 1986 shows that 
the American public considers drugs 
our number one problem. In every 
poll—every one—Americans are all 
saying the same thing: The drug crisis 
is the most important problem facing 
the country. No other issue even 
comes close—not homelessness, not 
poverty, not nuclear war. Therefore, 
this resolution provides that 20 per- 
cent of any peace dividend be allocat- 
ed to fight the war on drugs, with half 
targeted on drug interdiction and law 
enforcement and the remaining half 
targeted for drug education and treat- 
ment programs. 

Third, 25 percent on high priority 
domestic discretionary programs. 
There is almost universal consensus 
that inadequate Government re- 
sources are available to meet the 
pressing needs confronting society 
today. Domestic discretionary spend- 
ing has declined 18 percent in real 
terms during the period 1980-89. The 
United States ranks 14th among 16 in- 
dustrialized nations of the world in 
relative spending on education in 
grades K through 12. Between 31 and 
37 million Americans have no health 
care coverage at all, including 12 mil- 
lion children. The environment is de- 
teriorating at an alarming rate; our in- 
frastructure is in disrepair; the 
number of homeless is escalating at an 
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alarming rate, and those who have 
served the nation honorably are being 
turned away from our veterans' hospi- 
tals. Therefore, I suggest that 25 per- 
cent of any peace dividend be allocat- 
ed among high priority domestic 
spending programs such as those men- 
tioned in this resolution. I do not 
intend that the reallocation of these 
funds be limited to only those pro- 
grams mentioned in my resolution. I 
do intend that the funds be targeted 
on high priority domestic spending 
programs. 

Fourth, 5 percent should be allocat- 
ed to support continued democratiza- 
tion in the nations of Eastern Europe. 
We are living in a truly historic era. In 
less than a year, a democratic govern- 
ment has been installed in Poland; the 
Berlin Wall has come tumbling down; 
the Iron Curtain has been removed, 
and the forces of democratic reform 
are marching across Eastern Europe. 
Unfortunately, the United States has 
been slow to respond to the changes 
that have been sweeping across the 
nations of Eastern Europe. If the 
United States is to maintain its role as 
the leader of the free world, then it 
must have the resources available to 
support these fledgling democracies. 
Therefore, my resolution proposes 
that the remaining 5 percent of any 
peace dividend be reallocated to sup- 
port the process of democratization in 
Eastern Europe.e 


SENATE RESOLUTION 244— 
URGING THE PRESIDENT TO 
PROMOTE CHEMICAL  DIVER- 
SION LAWS AT THE DRUG 
SUMMIT 


Mr. BRYAN (for himself, Mr. Hor- 
LINGS, Mr. DECoNciNI, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. REID, Mr. LIE- 
BERMAN, Mr. GRAHAM, and Mr. PRYOR); 
submitted the following resolution 
which was considered and agreed to: 
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Whereas, President Bush has announced 
his intentions to represent the United 
States at the drug summit in Bogota, Co- 
lombia on February 15, 1990, thus lending 
the summit high-level credibility; 

Whereas solving the drug abuse problem 
in the United States is universally acknowl- 
edged as our greatest domestic challenge; 

Whereas the United States Government 
spent $9.4 billion in fiscal year 1990 for anti- 
drug abuse programs; 

Whereas it is estimated that 250,000 
babies will be born suffering effects from 
their mothers' drug use during pregnancy; 

Whereas from January to June 1989 more 
than 117,000 persons were treated in emer- 
gency rooms for narcotics; 

Whereas a National Institute of Justice 
study determined that 80 percent of males 
arrested for violent crimes in Washington, 
DC., New York City, Philadelphia, and San 
Diego, tested positive for illegal drug use; 

Whereas it is widely known that chemicals 
are critical in the processing of illegal nar- 
cotics, that chemicals produced worldwide 
are shipped to Colombia, and that more 
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than 40 percent of these chemicals are 
being diverted to the drug cartels; 

Whereas the United States took positive 
action in 1988 by passing the Chemical Di- 
version and Trafficking Act which gives the 
Drug Enforcement Administration the au- 
thority to stop shipments of chemicals not 
destined for legitimate industrial, commer- 
cial, or scientific use; and 

Whereas although the United States and 
76 other countries signed the United Na- 
tions Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Sub- 
stances, only four countries, the United 
States, the Bahamas, Nigeria, and China, 
have ratified the Convention: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate commends 
President Bush for his courage and initia- 
tive in agreeing to represent the United 
States at the drug summit in Colombia on 
February 15, 1990 and urges the President 
to include among the steps he takes at the 
drug summit, efforts to promote the enact- 
ment and enforcement of chemical diversion 
laws, including— 

(1) requesting all countries to ratify the 
United Nations Convention Against Illicit 
Traffic in Narcotic Drugs; 

(2) requesting all countries to enact laws 
as strong as the United States chemical di- 
version laws; 

(3) working with Colombian, Bolivian, and 
Peruvian authorities, many of whom risk 
their lives everyday, to provide full coopera- 
tion with their drug enforcement officials to 
eliminate the diversion of chemicals in their 
countries; and 

(4) encouraging the Colombians to insti- 
tute internal licensing requirements to con- 
trol the flow of chemicals. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


HATE CRIME STATISTICS ACT 


HATCH (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1250 


Mr. HATCH (for himself, Mr. 
SrMoN, and Mr. HELMS) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (S. 419) to pro- 
vide for the collection of data about 
crimes motivated by race, religion, eth- 
nicity, or sexual orientation, as fol- 
lows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

(a) Congress finds that: 

1. The American family life is the founda- 
tion of American society, 

2. Federal policy should encourage the 
well-being, financial security, and health of 
the American family, 

3. Schools should not deemphasize the 
critical value of American family life. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed, 
nor shall any funds appropriated to carry 
out the purpose of the Act be used, to pro- 
mote or encourage homosexuality. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1251 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 419, supra, as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropríate place, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. It is the sense of the Senate that— 
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(1) the homosexual movement threatens 
the strength and the survival of the Ameri- 
can family as the basic unit of society; 

(2) State sodomy laws should be enforced 
because they are in the best interest of 
public health; 

(3) the Federal government should not 
provide discrimination protections on the 
basis of sexual orientation; and 

(4) school curriculums should not condone 
homosexuality as an acceptable lifestyle in 
American society. 


CLEAN AIR ACT AMENDMENTS 


McCONNELL AMENDMENTS NOS. 
1252 THROUGH 1254 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. McCONNELL submitted three 
amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 1630) to amend 
the Clean Air Act to provide for at- 
tainment and maintenance of health 
protective national ambient air quality 
standards, and for other purposes, as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1252 


The Administrator of the EPA, the Secre- 
tary of Energy, the Secretary of Labor, and 
other appropriate officials, shall meet peri- 
odically to review the progress towards 
achieving the emission reduction goals as 
defined under the acid rain title of this bill, 
the direct impacts of the acid rain title on 
employment, and the impact of the program 
on the ability of the country to cost effec- 
tively meet future electricity demand. The 
findings of this review shall be made avail- 
able to Congress. 


AMENDMENT No. 1253 


The President shall provide a report to 
the Energy and Natural Resources Commit- 
tee of the Senate and the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives within 90 days of enactment of 
this legislation which will identify, invento- 
ry and analyze clean coal technologies 
export programs within United States Gov- 
ernment agencies including the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, and Energy and 
at the Export-Import Bank and the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation. The 
study shall address the effectiveness of 
interagency coordination of export promo- 
tion and determine the feasibility of estab- 
lishing an interagency commission for the 
purpose of promoting the export and use of 
clean coal technologies. 


AMENDMENT No. 1254 


The President shall create the “United 
States-Canada Acid Rain Compliance Com- 
mission." The Commission shall consist of 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Energy, the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, and other per- 
sons the President deems appropriate. 

The Commission shall annually assess and 
analyze developments related to the Canadi- 
an acid rain control program and assess the 
progress of the Canadian Provinces in meet- 
ing the goals of the program. The Commis- 
sion will submit a written report of its find- 
ings to Congress. 

The report to Congress shall include, for 
each year, the current emission levels of 
sulfur dioxide and oxides of nitrogen in 
each of the provinces participating in Can- 
ada's acid rain control program, the amount 
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emission reductions of sulfur dioxide and 
oxides of nitrogen achieved by each prov- 
ince, the methods utilized by each province 
in making those reductions, the cost to each 
province of making and maintaining those 
reductions, and the increase or decrease of 
trans-boundary flows of sulfur dioxide and 
oxides of nitrogen from Canada to the 
United States and from the United States to 
Canada. 

Beginning in 1994, the report shall also 
assess the compliance of each province in 
meeting its stated emissions cap. 


DECONCINI AMENDMENT NO. 
1255 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. DECONCINI submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill S. 1630, supra, as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
SEC. . ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM TO MONI- 

TOR AND IMPROVE AIR QUALITY IN 
REGIONS ALONG THE BORDER BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF MEXICO. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘Administra- 
tor") is authorized, after consultation with 
the Department of State and the affected 
States, to negotiate with representatives of 
the United States of Mexico to establish a 
program to monitor and improve air quality 
in regions along the border between the 
United States and the United States of 
Mexico. The program established under this 
section shall be conducted for a period of 60 
months beginning on July 1, 1990. 

(b) MONITORING AND REMEDIATION.— 

(1) MoNriTORING.—The monitoring compo- 
nent of the program conducted under this 
section shall identify and determine sources 
of pollutants for which National ambient 
air quality standards (hereinafter referred 
to as “NAAQS") and other air quality goals 
have been established in regions along the 
border between the United States and the 
United States of Mexico. Such monitoring 
component of the program shall include, 
but not be limited to, the collection of mete- 
orological data, the measurement of air 
quality, the compilation of an emissions in- 
ventory, and shall be sufficient to the 
extent necessary to successfully support the 
use of a state-of-the-art mathematical air 
modeling analysis. Such monitoring compo- 
nent of the program shall collect and 
produce data projecting the level of emis- 
sion reductions necessary in both the 
United States of Mexico and the United 
States to bring about attainment of both 
primary and secondary NAAQS, and other 
air quality goals, in regions along the border 
in the United States. Such monitoring com- 
ponent of the program shall include to the 
extent possible, data from monitoring pro- 
grams undertaken by other parties. 

(2) REMEDIATION.—The Administrator is 
authorized to negotiate with appropriate 
representatives of the United States of 
Mexico to develop joint remediation meas- 
ures to reduce the level of airborne pollut- 
ants to achieve and maintain primary and 
secondary NAAQS, and other air quality 
goals, in regions along the border between 
the United States and the United States of 
Mexico. Such joint remediation measures 
may include, but not be limited to measures 
included in the Environmental Protection 
Agency's Control Techniques and Control 
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Technology documents. Such remediation 
program shall also identify those control 
measures implementation of which in the 
United States of Mexico would be expedited 
by the use of material and financial assist- 
ance of the United States. With respect to 
those contro] measures identified as requir- 
ing funding of the United States for 
projects within the United States of Mexico, 
the Administrator shall attempt to the max- 
imum extent practicable to utilize resources 
of the United States of Mexico that would 
offset costs of the United States in imple- 
menting joint remediation measures under 
this section, Such joint remediation meas- 
ures shall be included as enforceable control 
strategies in the State Implementation Plan 
(S. I. P) for the respective non-attainment 
area. 

(c) STUDY AND REPORTS.— 

(1) GAO srupy.—The Comptroller Gener- 
al of the General Accounting Office shall, 
conduct a study and issue a report to Con- 
gress not later than January 1, 1994, on the 
program conducted under this section. Such 
study shall— 

(A) summarize the project to date, 

(B) make recommendations on ways to im- 
prove the program; and 

(C) make recommendations on the advis- 
ability of continuing the program or ex- 
panding the program to include Canada and 
other nations. 

(2) REPORT OF ADMINISTRATOR.—The Ad- 
ministrator shall, not later than July 1, 
1991, and each year thereafter during the 
operation of the program described in this 
section, report to Congress on the progress 
of the program in bringing nonattainment 
areas along the border of the United States 
into attainment with primary and secondary 
NAAQS. The report issued by the Adminis- 
trator under this paragraph shall include 
recommendations on funding mechanisms 
Lo assist in implementation of monitoring 
and remediation efforts. 

(d) FUNDING AND PERSONNEL.—The Admin- 
istrator shall, where necessary, make avail- 
able such funds, personnel, and equipment 
as may be necessary to implement the provi- 
sions of this section. In those cases where 
direct financial assistance of the United 
States is provided to implement monitoring 
and remediation programs in the United 
States of Mexico, the Administrator shall 
develop grant agreements with appropriate 
representatives of the United States of 
Mexico to assure the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of monitoring data and the per- 
formance of remediation measures which 
are financed by the United States. Such 
funding agreements shall include authoriza- 
tion for the Administrator to— 

(1) review and agree to plans for monitor- 
ing and remediation; 

(2) inspect premises, equipment and 
records to insure compliance with the agree- 
ments established under and the purposes 
set forth in this Act; and 

(3) where necessary, develop grant agree- 
ments with affected States to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. 

(e) CONSIDERATION OF FACTORS IN NONAT- 
TAINMENT AREAS.—When approving State 
Implementation Plans (S.LP.'s) for nonat- 
tainment areas (as defined in section 171(2) 
of the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 7501(2)), the 
Administrator shall take into account the 
impacts of the sources of pollutants coming 
from the United States of Mexico and the 
role of the United States in developing mon- 
itoring and remediation plans with the 
United States of Mexico to bring about at- 
tainment of both primary and secondary 
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NAAQS and other air quality goals in re- 
gions along the border in the United States. 


BREAUX AMENDMENT NO. 1256 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. BREAUX submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill S. 1630, supra, as follows: 


On page 288, beginning with line 15, strike 
out all through line 14 on page 290 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

FLEET VEHICLES 

Sec. 207. The Clean Air Act is amended by 
inserting immediately after section 212 the 
following new section: 

"CLEAN ALTERNATIVE FUELS AND FLEET 
VEHICLES 

“Sec. 212A. (a) As used in this title— 

"(1) The term 'clean alternative fuel' in- 
cludes methanol (including a mixture con- 
taining 85 percent methanol by volume), 
ethanol, natural gas, liquified petroleum 
gas, reformulated gasoline, electricity or 
other motor vehicle fuel or power source if 
such other fuel or power source has compa- 
rably low emissions, as determined under 
regulations of the Administrator. 

"(2) The term ‘clean-fuel vehicle’ means 
any light-duty vehicle, light-duty truck, or 
other vehicle that— 

(A) can operate on clean alternative fuel, 
and 

"(B) when operated on clean alternative 
fuel complies with emissions standards (as 
prescribed by regulations of the Administra- 
tor) that require substantially lower— 

(i) ozone-producing volatile organic com- 
pound emissions, and 

(ii) total air toxic emissions, 
than are emitted from conventional gasoline 
fueled or diesel fueled vehicles in compli- 
ance with applicable standards prescribed 
under this Act. 

"(3) The term ‘ozone-producing volatile 
organic compound emissions’ includes tail- 
pipe, evaporative, refueling, and running 
loss emissions. 

"(4) The term 'air toxic emissions' in- 
cludes emissions of substances listed as haz- 
ardous air pollutants under section 112(b). 

"(5) The term ‘light-duty truck’ has the 
meaning provided under regulations of the 
Administrator promulgated under section 
202(a). 

"(6) The term ‘fleet vehicle’ means any 
light-duty vehicle or light-duty truck fueled 
and maintained at a central facility or facili- 
ties in the normal course of business. 

(7) The term ‘covered fleet operator’ 
means any person who, on or after Decem- 
ber 31, 1989, controls the operation of 10 or 
more fleet vehicles registered in, or primari- 
ly operating in, any area designated as non- 
attainment for ozone under part D and 
having a 1988 design value for ozone at or 
above 0.18 parts per million; and who, on or 
after such date, provides a facility or facili- 
ties for the central refueling and mainte- 
nance of such vehicles in the normal course 
of business. For purposes of this paragraph, 
each motor vehicle operated by a person 
controlling, controlled by or under common 
control with any other person shall be treat- 
ed, under regulations of the Administrator, 
as operated by a single person. 

"(8) The term ‘manufacturer’ has the 
meaning provided in section 216(1). 

"(b) The Administrator shall, after hold- 
ing at least one public hearing, issue emis- 
sion reduction factors for use in estimating 
emission reductions achieved through the 
use of clean alternative fuels and clean al- 
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ternative fuel vehicles and engines. Such 
factors may be adjusted from time to time 
as the Administrator determines. At a mini- 
mum, the Administrator shall issue such 
factors for each vehicle and engine class 
when operating on methanol (including a 
mixture of 85 percent methanol by volume), 
ethanol, natural gas, liquified petroleum 
gas, reformulated gasoline and electricity. 
In establishing emission reduction factors, 
the Administrator shall consider the rela- 
tive net total ozone producing volatile or- 
ganic compound emission reduction benefits 
and air toxic emission benefits of each clean 
alternative fuel. The emission reduction fac- 
tors shall be determined for each motor ve- 
hicle and engine class in reference to the 
standards for such vehicles and engines 
when operating on conventional gasoline or 
diesel fuel. 

"(cX1) Not later than 18 months after the 
date of enactment of the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990 and after notice and 
opportunity for public comment, the Ad- 
ministrator shall promulgate regulations re- 
quiring new fleet vehicles to meet a per- 
formance standard with respect to ozone 
producing volatile organic compound emis- 
sions and air toxic emissions. 

"(2XA) The performance standard estab- 
lished by the Administrator pursuant to this 
subsection shall, in the vehicle model year 
1997 and thereafter, require that such vehi- 
cles not exceed a standard of 0.25 grams per 
mile for ozone-producing volatile organic 
compound emissions when operating on 
clean alternative fuels, and a standard re- 
flecting a 90 percent reduction in air toxic 
emissions from the comparable model year 
vehicle when operated on conventional fuel, 
if he finds that such reductions are techni- 
cally feasible. Such performance standards 
shall apply in lieu of nonmethane hydrocar- 
bon and total hydrocarbon standards other- 
wise applicable to such vehicles under sec- 
tion 202g). 

"(B) The Administrator may adjust the 
performance standard, or the baseline for 
the measure of the performance standard, if 
he determines that such an adjustment is 
necessary to reflect the emissions reduction 
achieved, in practice, through the use of 
clean alternative fuels and clean alternative 
fuel vehicles or to encourage the develop- 
ment of clean alternative fuels and clean al- 
ternative fuel vehicles. 

““(3)(A) Each State in which there is locat- 
ed all or part of an area classified under this 
Act as nonattainment for ozone and having 
a 1988 design value for ozone at or above 
0.18 parts per million shall prepare and 
submit, pursuant to section 110 and part D, 
a revision of its implementation plan for 
each such area providing for effective imple- 
mentation (including mechanisms to facili- 
tate the transfer of credits under paragraph 
(7)) and enforcement of the requirements of 
this section. The plan revision shall be sub- 
mitted within 30 months after the date of 
enactment of this subsection. 

(B) The plan revision required under this 
subsection shall contain provisions requiring 
at least 30 percent of all new fleet vehicles 
purchased or leased for use in the area by 
each covered fleet operator beginning with 
vehicle model year 1997 and thereafter to be 
clean alternative fuel vehicles and to use 
clean alternative fuels when operating in 
the area. Each of the vehicles subject to the 
requirements of this subsection shall 
achieve emission reductions equal to or 
greater than the per centum reductions re- 
quired under paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion. The Administrator shall increase the 
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minimum percentage of the new vehicles 
purchased or leased subject to the require- 
ment of this paragraph beginning in the 
year 1999 as necessary to ensure that the 
maximum feasible percentage of covered 
fleet vehicles shall operate on clean alterna- 
tive fuels and achieve emission reductions 
equal to or greater than those required 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection. The 
Administrator may require a lesser percent- 
age of such vehicles if he determines that 
the maximum feasible percentage would 
impose unreasonable costs on covered fleet 
operators including costs associated with ve- 
hicle acquisition, fueling facilities, oper- 
ation, maintenance, safety, reliability, and 
resale value. 

"(C) Each State shall develop its imple- 
mentation plan in consultation with covered 
fleet operators, vehicle manufacturers, fuel 
producers and distributors, and other inter- 
ested parties, taking into consideration vehi- 
cle operational range, specialty uses, vehicle 
and fuel availability, costs, safety, resale 
value of vehicles and equipment, and other 
relevant factors. If a State determines, 
based on the factors enumerated above, that 
the requirements of this section cannot be 
feasibly achieved or would create an undue 
economic hardship for the State or the 
fleets, it may include a lesser percentage of 
fleet vehicles than required by subpara- 
graph (B) in its implementation plan, pro- 
vided that the State provides for an alterna- 
tive method for achieving comparable emis- 
sion reductions. 

„Doe Any State which obligates the op- 
erator of a clean alternative fuel vehicle op- 
erated by a covered fleet operator in compli- 
ance with this subsection to comply with 
the transportation contro] measures speci- 
fied in section 108(fX 1X AXiv) (relating to 
trip-reduction ordinances), or (vii) (relating 
to vehicle operational restrictions) may not 
credit toward the 12 per centum emission 
reduction requirement under section 
183(bX3XB) any emission reduction pursu- 
ant to this subsection. 

(ii) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
clause (i), a State may credit under section 
183(b)(3)(B) any emission reductions pursu- 
ant to this subsection if the State demon- 
strates to the satisfaction of the Adminis- 
trator that any increase in emissions which 
would result from traffic congestion caused 
by the operation of such fleet vehicles ex- 
ceeds the emission reductions attributable 
(directly or indirectly) to the use of clean al- 
ternative fuel vehicles under this subsec- 
tion. 

(4) Pursuant to the plan revision under 
paragraph (3), the choice of available clean 
alternative fuel vehicle and clean alterna- 
tive fuel shall be made by the covered fleet 
operator subject to the requirements of this 
subsection. 

“(5)(A) The Administrator shall establish 
by rule not later than 24 months after the 
date of enactment of this subsection stand- 
ards to be used to determine the availability 
of suitable clean alternative fuel vehicles, 
taking into consideration vehicle size and 
type, driving range, cargo area, unique re- 
quirements for vehicle use, and other fac- 
tors which may create undue hardship for 
covered fleet operators. 

"(B) The Administrator shall, upon a 
showing by a covered fleet operator that a 
suitable clean alternative fuel vehicle is not 
available from a vehicle manufacturer in ac- 
cordance with the applicable standards es- 
tablished under subparagraph (A), exempt 
such operator from the requirements of this 
subsection for a period of one year. A cov- 
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ered fleet operator may certify annually 
thereafter that such suitable clean alterna- 
tive fuel vehicle is not available, and the Ad- 
ministrator shall provide further annual ex- 
emption from the requirements of this sub- 
section upon such certification, unless the 
Administrator finds that the standards es- 
tablished under sub-paragraph (A) have not 
been met. 

"(6) This subsection shall not apply to 
retail rental fleets, automobile dealer fleets, 
buses, law enforcement vehicles, or emer- 
gency vehicles, as defined by the Adminis- 
trator. 

^(7) The Governor shall issue appropriate 
emission credits to each covered fleet opera- 
tor for the use of covered fleet vehicles in 
excess of the percentage required under 
subsection (c)(3) or which, based on the 
emission reduction factors established 
under subsection (b) achieve on a per vehi- 
cle basis greater emission reductions than 
those required under this subsection. The 
Governor shall also issue appropriate reduc- 
tion credits to owners and operators of vehi- 
cles within the nonattainment area but not 
subject to the requirements of this subsec- 
tion. Any person granted such reduction 
credits may trade, sell, or otherwise transfer 
some or all of such credits to a covered fleet 
operator within such nonattainment area 
who may use such credits to demonstrate 
compliance with the requirements of this 
subsection. 

"(dX1) Not later than January 1, 1992, 
and after notice and opportunity for public 
comment, the Administrator, in consulta- 
tion with the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration, shall promulgate 
regulations requiring new light-duty vehi- 
cles and new light-duty trucks acquired by 
each Federal Government agency, depart- 
ment, or instrumentality thereof to meet a 
performance standard with respect to 
ozone-producing volatile organic compound 
emissions and air toxic emissions. Such reg- 
ulations shall at a minimum be applicable to 
such vehicles registered in or primarily op- 
erated in areas designated nonattainment 
for ozone under part D and having a 1988 
ozone design value at or above 0.14 parts per 
million. Such regulations shall apply to 
such vehicles in lieu of any applicable re- 
quirement under subsection (c). 

“(2) PERFORMANCE STANDARD.—(A) The per- 
formance standard established by the Ad- 
ministrator pursuant to this subsection 
shall, in the vehicle model year year 1994 
and after, require that such vehicles not 
exceed a standard of 0.25 grams per mile for 
ozone-producing volatile organic compound 
emissions, and a standard reflecting a 90 per 
centum reduction in air toxic emissions 
from the comparable model year vehicle 
when operated on conventional fuel, if the 
Administrator finds that such reductions 
are technically feasible. Such performance 
standards shall apply in lieu of nonmethane 
hydrocarbon and total hydrocarbon stand- 
ards otherwise applicable to such vehicles 
under section 202(g). 

"(B) The Administrator may adjust the 
performance standard, or the baseline for 
the measure of the performance standard, if 
he determines that such an adjustment is 
necessary to reflect the emissions reduction 
achieved, in practice, through the use of 
clean alternative fuels and clean alternative 
fuel vehicles or to encourage the develop- 
ment of clean alternative fuels and clean al- 
ternative fuel vehicles. The total hydrocar- 
bon standards under section 202(g) shall not 
apply to light-duty vehicles, light-duty 
trucks, or other vehicles that meet the per- 
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formance standards established under this 
subsection. 

"(3) MINIMUM PERCENTAGE.—The Adminis- 
trator shall require by regulation that no 
less than— 

(A) 30 percent of such new covered fleet 
vehicles after September 30, 1993; 

(B) 60 percent of such new covered fleet 
vehicles after September 30, 1996; and 

(O) 90 percent of such new covered fleet 
vehicles after September 30, 1999; and 
subject to this subsection shall be clean al- 
ternative fuel vehicles and shall operate ex- 
clusively on clean alternative fuel except as 
otherwise provided under paragraph (4). 
Each of the vehicles subject to the require- 
ments of this subsection shall achieve emis- 
sion reductions equal to or greater than the 
per centum reductions required under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection. With respect to 
vehicle model years 1994 and 1995 only, the 
Administrator may include a lesser percent- 
age of such vehicles under this subsection if 
he determines that a required percentage 
cannot be feasibly achieved or would impose 
unreasonable costs. 

"(4) REQUIRED OPERATION.—The Adminis- 
trator of the General Services Administra- 
tion and the Secretary of Defense, with the 
concurrence of the Administrator shall, 
before, October 1, 1992, issue regulations to 
ensure that a vehicle acquired pursuant to 
this subsection— 

(A) shall be supplied with appropriate 
clean alternative fuel in its primary area of 
operation, using commercially available 
fueling facilities to the maximum extent 
practicable; and 

"(B) shall be operated exclusively on such 
fuel except when operated so as to make it 
impracticable to obtain such fuel. 

"(5) CONSIDERATION.—(A) Funds appropri- 
ated for carrying out this subsection shall 
be applied on a priority basis, for expendi- 
ture first in areas of the United States 
which the Administrator determines have 
the most severe air pollution problems. 

"(B) A Federal officer or agency responsi- 
ble for deciding which types of clean alter- 
native fuel vehicles to acquire in order to 
comply with this subsection shall consider 
as a factor in such decision which types of 
vehicles yield the greatest reduction in pol- 
lutants emitted per dollar spent. 

"(C) No funds appropriated for carrying 
out this subsection shall be applied to costs 
for the acquisition of clean alternative fuel 
in excess of the costs, on an energy equiva- 
lent basis, of conventional fuel, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration. 

"(6 9 COST OF VEHICLES TO FEDERAL 
AGENCY.—(A) Funds appropriated under this 
subsection for the acquisition of vehicles 
under this subsection shall be applicable 
only— 

"(1) to the portion of the cost of vehicles 
acquired under this subsection which ex- 
ceeds the cost of comparable conventional 
fueled vehicles; 

"(ii to the portion of the costs of fuel 
storage and dispensing equipment attributa- 
ble to such vehicles which exceeds the costs 
for such purposes required for conventional 
fuel vehicles; and 

„iii) to the portion of the costs of operat- 
ing (excluding fuel costs) and maintaining 
such vehicles which exceeds the costs for 
such purposes required for comparable con- 
ventional fueled vehicles. 

"(B) The Administrator of the General 
Services Administration shall ensure that 
the cost to any Federal agency receiving ve- 
hicles under this subsection shall not exceed 
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the cost to such agency of a comparable 
conventional fueled vehicle. 

(7) VEHICLE costs.—The incremental cost 
of vehicles acquired under this subsection 
over the cost of comparable conventional 
fueled vehicles shall not be applied to any 
calculation with respect to a limitation 
under law on the maximum cost of individ- 
ual vehicles which may be acquired by the 
United States. 

“(8) EXEMPTIONS.—The requirements of 
this subsection shall not apply to vehicles— 

“(A) being operated as an experiment in 
the use of alternative fuels other than alco- 
hol, natural gas or other gaseous hydrocar- 
bons, or electricity; 

“(B) with respect to which the Secretary 
of Defense has claimed an exemption based 
on national security considerations; or 

"(C) used for an enforcement and emer- 
gency purposes. 

“(9) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of this section for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1993, 
$78,000,000; for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, $1,000,000; and for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1995, 
$7,000,000. 

“(eX1) The requirements of subsection (c) 
may be met through the conversion of exist- 
ing gasoline or diesel-powered vehicles to ve- 
hicles which are capable of operating on 
clean alternative fuel and which comply 
with the applicable standards under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection. 

"(2) The Administrator shall promulgate 
regulations governing the conversion of ex- 
isting gasoline or diesel-powered vehicles to 
vehicles which are capable of operating on 
clean alternative fuel. Such regulations 
shall establish criteria for conversions 
which will ensure that a converted vehicle 
will comply with the applicable standards 
established under section 202. A conversion 
conforming with such criteria shall be 
deemed to satisfy the requirements of sec- 
tion 203(aX1). 

“(3) The conversion from a vehicle capa- 
ble of operating on gasoline or diesel fuel 
only to a vehicle capable of operating on a 
clean alternative fuel only, or to a vehicle 
capable of operating on a clean alternative 
fuel and gasoline or a clean alternative fuel 
and diesel fuel shall not be considered a vio- 
lation of section 203(a) if such conversion 
complies with the regulations promulgated 
under this subsection. 

“(4) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to require conversion of a new or 
existing vehicle capable of operating on gas- 
oline or diesel fuel only to a vehicle capable 
of operating on a clean alternative fuel in 
order to achieve compliance with the mini- 
mum percentage requirements of subsection 
(c) or (d). 

"(f) The Secretary of Transportation 
shall, in accordance with the National 
Motor Vehicle Traffic Safety Act of 1966, 
promulgate regulations regarding the safety 
and use of fuel storage cylinders and fuel 
systems, including testing and retesting, in 
vehicles capable of operating on clean alter- 
native fuels. 

„g) The operator of any fleet of 10 or 
more light-duty vehicles, light-duty trucks, 
or other vehicles may elect to request ap- 
proval as covered a fleet operator required 
to comply with subsection (c). An election 
may be submitted to the Administrator for 
approval anytime after promulgation of reg- 
ulations under subsection (c).“. 

On page 158, delete the item Sec. 207. 
Low-polluting Vehicles.", and insert in lieu 
thereof: 
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Sec. 207. Fleet vehicles.“. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Thursday, 
February 8, 1990, at 11 a.m. for a hear- 
ing on "Health Effects of Radiation 
Exposure." ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs would 
like to request unanimous consent to 
hold a hearing on the nominations of 
Hart T. Mankin and Ronald M. 
Holdaway to be associate judges on 
the Court of Veterans Appeals on 
Thursday, February 8, 1990, at 9:30 
a.m. in SR-418. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Credit of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry, be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Thursday, February 8, 1990, 
at 2 p.m. to hold a hearing in prepara- 
tion for the 1990 farm bill. The hear- 
ing will address the credit title of the 
farm bill as it relates to the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SECURITIES 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Securities of the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs be allowed to meet 
during the session of the Senate, 
Thursday, February 8, 1990, at 9:30 
a.m. to continue hearings on S. 647, 
the Securities Law Enforcement Rem- 
edies Act of 1989, focusing specifically 
on issues relating to small investors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Finance be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on February 8, 1990, at 10 a.m. to hold 
a hearing on a proposal to reduce 
Social Security taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services be author- 
ized to meet in open session on Thurs- 
day, February 8, 1990, at 2 p.m. to re- 
ceive testimony on the military strate- 
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gy and operational requirements of 
the unified commands oriented to 
third world defense and unconvention- 
al warfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services be author- 
ized to meet in open session on Thurs- 
day, February 8, 1990, at 9 a.m. to re- 
ceive testimony on the military strate- 
gy and operational requirements of 
the commands oriented to Pacific de- 
fense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordere 1. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 8, at 9:30 a.m., for a hearing on S. 
2006, the Department of the Environ- 
ment Act of 1990. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
February 8, 1990, at 1:45 p.m. to con- 
sider pending committee business. 
Thursday, February 8, 1990; 1:45 p.m., S-146 

Capitol 

1. Nomination of Barry Lambert Harris, of 
Maine, to be Deputy Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Administration (Steve 
Palmer, Becky Kojm). 

2. Nomination of James L. Kolstad, of Col- 
orado, to be Chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board (Carol Car- 
mody, Becky Kojm). 

3. Nomination of Susan M. Coughlin, of 
Pennsylvania, to be a Member of the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board (Carol 
Carmody, Becky Kojm). 

4. Nomination of John W. Lyons, of Mary- 
land, to be Director of the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology (Pat 
Windham, Becky Kojm). 

5. Nomination of William D. Hathaway, of 
Maine, to be a Member of the Federal Mari- 
time Commission (Hal Creel, Becky Kojm). 

6. Nomination of Ervin S. Duggan, of 
South Carolina, to be a Member of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission (Toni 
Cook, Becky Kojm). 

7. Nomination of Edward J. Philbin, of 
California, to be a Member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (Robert Holleyman, 
Becky Kojm). 

8. Routine Coast Guard Nominations (PN- 
984, 985, 1066) (Becky Kojm). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

AND GENERAL LEGISLATON 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Research 
and General Legislation of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry, be authorized to meet 
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during the session of the Senate on 
Thursday, February 8, 1990, at 9:30 
a.m., to hold a hearing in preparation 
for the 1990 farm bill. The hearing 
will address the issue of enhancing 
grain quality. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


CHRIST CHURCH, EPISCOPAL, 
QUINCY, MA 


e Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I rise in 
recognition of Christ Church, Episco- 
pal, in Quincy, MA, which is entering 
its fourth century this year. Christ 
Church, founded in 1689, is the oldest 
parish in the diocese of Massachusetts. 

Until 1780, the  Congregational 
Church was the official State church 
of the Commonwealth. It was support- 
ed by taxes, so the Episcopal pa- 
rishiners petitioned for, and received, 
relief from this taxation. The Episco- 
palians were provided tax rebates to 
be applied to the support of their own 
church, thus accomplishing one of this 
country's first tax rebellions. 

The first church building, erected in 

1704, burned to the ground and was re- 
placed in 1858 by a stone structure 
built with granite from the quarry of 
John Quincy Adams. His wife, Louisa, 
established the Sunday School here 
and provided transportation for her 
pupils with her own horse and car- 
riage. 
This historic old church conducts 
many outreach programs and is an 
active part of the community of 
Quincy, “The City of Presidents," 
hometown of John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, and burial place of 
John Hancock, first signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. We wish 
them the best as they embark on their 
fourth century of service.e 


BISHOP WILLIE BOLDEN 


@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I want 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the extraordinary talents and 
commitment of a fellow Hoosier that 
is relocating to the State of Florida. 
The city of Tampa will undoubtedly 
be enhanced by the leadership and 
guidance of this truly devoted Chris- 
tian man. 

On July 16, 1976, Bishop Willie 
Bolden started Calvary Chapel 
Church in Fort Wayne, IN, with 18 
followers. Under his ministry, the 
membership grew to over 1,400 mem- 
bers and succeeded in building a mil- 
lion dollar facility in 1987. The mayor 
of Fort Wayne, Paul Helmke, discuss- 
ing the bishop's success with youth 
programs said, “His work with the 
youth of our city has made a differ- 
ence." While many of our Nation's 
youth are being devastated by crime 
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and drugs, Bishop Bolden instills high 
self-esteem and purpose in the lives of 
his followers. Many have left Fort 
Wayne but are carrying on the work 
of Calvary Chapel Church throughout 
the State. 

Melvin  Bolden, Willie  Bolden's 
brother, will remain in Fort Wayne to 
minister the Calvary Chapel congrega- 
tion. I am certain that the many suc- 
cessful contributions made to the com- 
munity will continue under his guid- 
ance. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to wish Bishop Willie Bolden success 
in his new endeavors, especially his 
continued work in the vineyards. I ask 
my colleagues to join me in saluting 
this great community leader.e 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ELK 
FOUNDATION: WORKING FOR 
WILDLIFE 


e Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I want 
to take just a moment today to point 
with pride to the accomplishments of 
the Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation. 

The foundation, based out of my 
home town of Missoula, MT, is a rapid- 
ly growing international, nonprofit 
wildlife conservation organization. 
The foundation’s mission is to raise 
funds and act as a catalyst for projects 
which improve elk and other wildlife 
habitat. 

Last year, I had the pleasure of 
working with this organization to 
secure an appropriation of $3.5 million 
to secure elk habitat north of Yellow- 
stone National Park. As Americans 
saw on the nightly news, this herd was 
decimated by the fires, drought, and 
killing winter of 1988-89. With the 
support of Congress, the State of Mon- 
tana, and other private conservation 
organizations, the Rocky Mountain 
Elk Foundation effectively spearhead- 
ed a drive to secure a better future for 
this great wildlife resource. I am 
pleased to say the Forest Service re- 
cently assured me that completion of 
this project is one of its top priorities 
for land and water conservation fund 
dollars. 

Last December, the Missoulian news- 
paper ran an article outlining the nu- 
merous achievements of the Rocky 
Mountain Elk Foundation. I ask that 
this article be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


[From the Missoulian, Dec. 14. 1989] 
GUARANTEEING THE FUTURE 
(By Sherry Devlin) 


At the Rocky Mountain EIk Foundation, 
“little guys with five-dollar bills" are buying 
millions of dollars worth of elk winter 
range. 

In two years, they've plunked down $8.7 
million for elk habitat in Montana's Madi- 
son, Ravalli and Park counties. They've 
wrangled millions more out of beer makers 
and federal and state agencies. They've 
made peace with ranchers, religious leaders, 
bureaucrats and biologists. 
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Here is what they bought. And how they 
bought it. 

Bob Munson realized, almost since the day 
he created the elk foundation in May 1984, 
that prime big-game winter range was van- 
ishing and, with it, big-game animals. It 
took Munson less than three years to endow 
the North American Habitat Fund. 

Anheuser-Busch, the beer maker, provided 
the first $500,000 for the habitat fund. 
Munson bought 32,000 acres of grassland 
and timbered draws at Robb Creek, 30 miles 
southwest of Virginia City in the Ruby 
Valley. 

The habitat fund was in business, said 
Munson, executive director of the elk foun- 
dation. Its goals: To perpetuate wild, free- 
ranging elk populations across the West; en- 
courage sound management of elk and elk 
habitat; encourage cooperation among elk 
managers; and preserve wildlife habitat ac- 
cessible to sportsmen. 

"We don't want an elk behind every 
bush," Munson said. We are not out to buy 
every piece of available elk range in North 
America." 

But Munson does want elk grazing on 
prime winter range long wished for by land 
managers at federal and state agencies. To 
date, he's closed these deals: 

Robb Creek, the 32,000 acres in Madison 
County once owned by the Robb Creek 
Grazing Association, now owned and man- 
aged by the state Department of Fish, Wild- 
life and Parks. 

The Robb Creek country is gentler and 
more accessible to sportsmen than the 
Rocky Mountain Front. It also is a critical 
link in one of Montana's finest elk ranges 
and is adjacent to the state-owned Blacktail 
Game Range. 

Several hundred elk winter in the lower 
elevations of Robb Creek, but could increase 
to 3,000 under the new, conservation- 
minded management, the foundation esti- 
mates. In 1806, Lewis and Clark reported 
abundant elk, deer, antelope and bear in the 
Ruby Valley. 

Burnt Fork Ranch, 3,724 acres in Ravalli 
County owned by Lynn Wolfe. The elk 
foundation re-sold the land, with a conser- 
vation easement, to a private buyer. 

The Wolfe property is about 30 miles 
south of Missoula and seven miles east of 
Stevensville on Burnt Fork Creek. It is 
home to elk, mule deer, white-tailed deer, 
coyotes, bears and bobcats. 

Jane Nelson Hillard Ranch, 640 acres in 
Park County, north of Yellowstone National 
Park, owned by Edwin Nelson. 

OTO Ranch, 3,265 acres in Park County 
owned by Church University Triumphant. 

The three Park County purchases are part 
of the elk foundation's campaign to provide 
winter range for Yellowstone's northern- 
most elk, the world's largest migratory elk 
herd. 

The Yellowstone elk have provided ani- 
mals for transplant across the West, bring- 
ing back the species from fewer than 
100,000 to more than a million animals. But 
the herd depends on land outside of Yellow- 
stone Park for winter range. 

Public ownership of the herd's historic 
winter migration route will help prevent 
what Munson calls boom and bust popula- 
tion Fluctuations" and will ease conflicts be- 
tween private livestock and wild game. 

The state and federal governments both 
have contributed millions of dollars to the 
Park county land deals. Munson want to 
add three or four other ranches to the 
pool—to guarantee elk a safe migration 
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from the national park to Dailey Lake, 14 
miles to the north. 

The land will be owned and managed by 
the state wildlife department and the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

Gary Wolfe, the elk foundation's director 
of field operations, said that in the north- 
ern Rockies, the critical factor limiting elk 
populations is winter range. There simply is 
not too much food out there under the 
snow." 

The elk foundation uses its habitat fund 
to buy winter range and then transfer the 
land to state, federal or private conservation 
buyers. The money eventually returns to 
the habitat fund to finance other deals, 
thus its status as a "revolving fund." 

Conservationists, sportsmen and corpora- 
tions provide the cash for the land deals. 
Largest of the donations have come from 
Anheuser-Busch and Keith Ward of Bob 
Ward & Sons in Missoula. 

Fund-raising banquets sponsored by the 
foundation's 130 chapters coast to coast 
have—in the past year—started raising 
enough money to add to the land purchases, 
Wolfe said. One banquet in Missoula last 
fall netted more than $20,000. 

The numbers are impressive: Seven ban- 
quets in fiscal year 1985-86 raised $30,223. 
The next year, 19 banquets turned in re- 
ceipts of $142,053. Then, in fiscal year 1987- 
88, 48 banquets netted $575,415. Last year, 
there were 91 banquets and proceeds of $1.3 
million 

All of the elk foundation's projects have 
benefited, including the habitat purchases, 
research studies, conservation education 
and habitat improvement. There were but 
four foundation-financed elk projects in 
1985-86, with a $14,450 price tag. In fiscal 
1988-89, the foundation paid for 90 projects 
worth $1.9 million. 

All of this and 2,000 new members a 
month. Said Munson, “Elk are symbolic of 
what's wild and free. They're the epitome of 
the ultimate big-game animal. People can 
relate to their habitat needs." 

A lot of the elk foundation's appeal, 
Munson said, is the chance for “little guys" 
to join a "cando" organization. “As a non- 
proft organization, we shouldn't be in busi- 
ness unless we get the dollars on the ground 
for the animals,” he said. 

After its initial successes in Montana, the 
elk foundation is starting work on land pur- 
chases in Washington, Minnesota, Colorado 
and Utah. Munson already has hís signature 
on à 2,000-acre purchase in Utah's Cherry 
Creek Wildlife Management Area and 200 
acres at Lick Creek in eastern Washington. 

“We are really thrilled when we can bring 
the private and public sectors together on a 
project," Munson said. It's the spirit with 
which you approach something. We've 
found that it is possible to satisfy every- 
body's needs." 

The response, public and private, has been 
just as enthusiastic. 

Said Dale Burk, a Bitterroot Valley writer 
and elk foundation director, "People sense 
that the little guy with a five-dollar bill can 
make a difference. At last, we have a forum 
to speak our minds." 

Said Lynn Wolfe, who sold her Burnt 
Fork Ranch to the foundation, “The elk 
foundation thinks like I do and I love it." 

Said K.L. Cool, the state's fish and game 
director. Further generations of sportsmen 
can look on this organization as a promise; a 
promise that elk will always be a part of the 
West; a promise that September mornings a 
century from now will not be silent, but will 
forever echo the bugle of the Rocky Moun- 
tain elk.” 
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Said Gov. Stan Stephens, "there are elk 
out there experiencing good things in their 
world because the elk foundation is here."e 


WELCOMING THE STUDENT 
COALITION FOR SOVIET JEWRY 


e Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I am happy to rise this morning to 
welcome the Student Coalition for 
Soviet Jewry. This is the 14th year in 
which college students from across the 
Nation come to Washington on behalf 
of human rights and freedom in the 
Soviet Union. N 

I am proud to be an honorary co- 
chairman of this year’s lobbying 
effort, along with Senator BoscHWiITz. 

Mr. President, we have been startled 
by the past year's events in the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Gorbachev's vision and 
persistence have brought about a new, 
unexpected level of human rights and 
personal freedom. Nearly 50,000 Jews 
were allowed to leave the U.S.S.R. in 
1989 under greatly liberalized emigra- 
tion laws. 

Mr. President, this Senator is grate- 
ful for Mr. Gorbachev's reforms. I con- 
gratulate him on his daring efforts, 
and I look forward to his further suc- 
cess. I think continued reforms will be 
good for the United States and for 
Soviet Jews. 

In light of these great changes, one 
might ask why the Student Coalition 
for Soviet Jewry continues its lobbying 
efforts. One might ask if these stu- 
dents are oblivious to the great 
changes sweeping across the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. President, the answers to these 
questions are clear. Amidst the revolu- 
tion of reform in Russia, there are still 
areas which need our attention. These 
young people are not oblivious to 
change, they are smart enough to see 
where change has been uneven. 

Mr. President, there are still some 
2,000 refusniks waiting for permission 
to emigrate from the Soviet Union. 
This term “refusnik” should be an 
anachronism by now. There should 
not be any Soviet Jews denied exit 
visas because they worked in a sensi- 
tive industry years ago. There should 
not be any Soviet Jews struggling 
against an indifferent bureaucracy, 
and unpredictable travel regulations. 

I am willing to believe that Mr. Gor- 
bachev would free all of the remaining 
refusniks if he were aware of the de- 
tails of their cases. I am willing to be- 
leve that OVIR, the Soviet Govern- 
ment's visa office, mirrors the rest of 
the Soviet Government bureaucracy— 
entrenched, and unwilling to accept 
reform or change. 

Who do these students still come to 
Washington? Because it is too easy to 
lose the remaining refusniks among 
the new wave of Soviet Jewish emi- 
grants. Because it is too easy to rest 
assured that reform will come evenly 
and speedily to all parts of Soviet soci- 
ety. And because the reform of Soviet 
society is actually making it more dan- 
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gerous for the Jews who remain there. 
Let no one be misled about the latent 
antisemitism that has suddenly burst 
forth. Probably the single, solitary 
benefit of past Soviet repression is 
that it suppressed the intense anti- 
semitism and ethnic hatreds that per- 
vade the Soviet Union. These students 
have made a commitment to human 
rights, and they are following through 
on it. These students have the courage 
to follow through on a commitment 
that was made 14 years ago, at the 
first SCSJ lobbying effort. 

Mr. President, the Student Coalition 
for Soviet Jewry is here today to 
remind us about the Soviet Jews who 
have yet to feel the effects o* glasnost. 
While we strongly applaud I fr. Gorba- 
chev's great achievements, we must 
not forget the people who are still 
waiting for freedom. 

Mr. President, I know that all my 
colleagues join me in welcoming the 
Student Coalition for Soviet Jewry, 
and in congratulating them on their 
outstanding effort.e 


MARK E. TALISMAN 


e Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
Mark Talisman is known to Members 
of the House and Senate as a tireless 
fighter for human rights and social 
justice. To me, he is also a longtime 
colleague, and a dear friend. 

Since traveling to Czechoslovakia in 
1968, Mark has made a particularly 
valuable contribution in recording the 
history of Eastern European Jewry. 
For example, Mark was instrumental 
in putting together the precious legacy 
exhibit. This selection of artifacts was 
culled from over 150,000 pieces of ju- 
daica, which Adolph Hitler had col- 
lected for his museum to the extinct 
Jewish race. The precious legacy 
turned out to be one of the most popu- 
lar Smithsonian Institution projects, 
traveling to 10 cities and viewed by 
millions of people. 

Mark recently returned to Czecho- 
slovakia. Out of this visit has come a 
remarkable account of  Prague's 
Jewish community during the struggle 
for democracy and the overthrow of 
the Communist Party. 

I commend Mark Talisman's article, 
which appeared in the January 19, 
1990 edition of the St. Louis Jewish 
Light, to my colleague's attention. I 
ask that this article appear at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the St. Louis Jewish Light, Jan. 17, 

1990] 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: THE LIBERATION OF A 
HiSTORIC JEWISH COMMUNITY 
(By Mark E. Talisman) 

Pracue.—Nov. 17, 1989, will not only go 
down in history as the date the revolution 
came to Czechoslovakia, but also as the day 
of liberation of the Czech Jews. In the fol- 
lowing days, the Jewish community began 
to devise a course to liberate themselves 
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from the tyranny which had suppressed 
them. 

The drama, which unfolded in the ancient 
Jewish town of Prague, began when 40 
Czech Jews, young and old, gathered in the 
16th century Jewish Town Hall, built by 
Mordecai Maisel, a great Jewish leader of 
the times. They met to air grievances 
against the two leaders who had been in- 
stalled with the blessings of the Communist 
ministry of religion. 

Mordecai Maisel would have loved this 
meeting as it unfolded. Young people told of 
how they had been spied upon and how 
they were denounced to the secret police by 
the general secretary of the community. 
Older people mourned the loss of their once 
revered community, having seen it fall into 
a Kafkaesque 48 months of horror at the 
hands of their leaders. 

They formulated a manifesto, which they 
all signed, and nailed it to the door leading 
to the kosher restaurant in the Town Hall 
for others to read and sign. This radical“ 
document demanded that these two leaders 
resign at once. Before the revolution, in the 
streets of Prague and elsewhere in the 
Czech lands, such a bold document would 
have been unthinkable. 

When confronted with these demands, the 
elderly president, Heller, quit at once, but 
the general secretary, Frantisek Kraus, defi- 
antly refused. At the next regular meeting 
of the Council of the Jewish Communities 
of the Czech Lands, Kraus was formally 
presented with the manifesto calling for his 
resignation. 

Not only did he not resign, but he was pre- 
sented with a formal letter of commenda- 
tion by his colleagues, most of whom had 
been on the payroll of the community. 

Kraus rushed for political sustenance to 
his protector, the ministry of religion. 
There he found the offices all but deserted. 
When he inquired, he was told that, under 
the circumstances of rapid change, he would 
do well to rush back to the community, find 
Dr. Desidir Galsky, the distinguished 
former leader of the community who had 
been ousted for being too honest, and beg 
his forgiveness. 

Kraus did that, but the conversation be- 
tween Dr. Galsky and Kraus, for the time 
being, will have to remain unprinted. The 
young people were elated. Following elec- 
tions, Dr. Galsky was returned to the presi- 
dency he had so well served before being 
summarily removed in an infamous putsch. 

His task now is to unite the Czech Jewish 
community. Working with the young rabbi, 
Daniel Myer, an energetic group of devoted 
Jewish young people who want to know the 
Hebrew language and literature and actively 
and openly celebrate Jewish life, and a core 
of older people who have survived enormous 
adversity, Dr. Galsky now will have a 
chance to help this proud community grow 
and prosper without interference. 

RESTORING JEWISH LIFE 


In circumstances like this, which are being 
repeated in locally unique ways throughout 
Central and Eastern Europe, the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee will 
have a pivotal role to play, which will help 
determine the speed with which this Jewish 
community succeeds in their quest for iden- 
tity and self-fulfillment. Under this new 
democratically controlled regime, the JDC 
will have easy access. Remember, it was 
Prague where the distinguished leader of 
the JDC, Charles Jordan, was assassinated 
in 1968. 

It will be necessary to provide Jewish 
texts for all levels of teaching and learning. 
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It was a samizdat operation, proudly but 
clandestinely lead by Dr. Galsky, which al- 
lowed these young Jews of Prague to sustain 
themselves with the first-time Czech trans- 
lations of great Hebrew writings during the 
past regime. Rashi, hand-typed, bound by 
one of their number, each copy passed 
among dozens of people. 8 

These volumes soon will join other samiz- 
dat publications in the museum of the City 
of Prague so its citizens can understand the 
bravery of people who would not be crushed 
under the apparatus of oppression, which 
had afflicted the country since 1968. At 
once, the Jewish community mirrored and 
reflected what was occurring in the general 
community, and many of the young Jews 
were straddling both worlds with great dig- 
nity and courage. 

Now, Dr. Galsky is reformulating the 
structure of this small but vital Jewish com- 
munity. There will be vice presidents ap- 
pointed from among the array of talented 
people. 

There will be outreach with Jewish educa- 
tion, music, lectures and outside speakers. 
The Texas State Chamber Orchestra played 
on the stage of the 16th century Town Hall 
in December to a packed audience. It was on 
this stage that Franz Kafka read his works 
before they were sent into the world to be 
printed and read by others. 

Soon, five of the great cantors of the 
world will come to Prague, as they have to 
other liberated Jewish communities in East- 
ern Europe, to perform first for the Jewish 
community in the Jerusalem synagogue and 
then in the general community. This has 
been cosponsored by the deputy prime min- 
ister, Hromatka, a Christian, who offered to 
do so when Dr. Galsky met with him to dis- 
cuss a range of issues of mutual concern. 
Hromatka indicated he wanted to visit 
Israel and asked Dr. Galsky to seek details 
when he journeys to Jerusalem on his first 
visit. Formerly travels were proscribed by 
the government. Now, everyone in Czecho- 
slovakia has a passport and is free to travel 
without receiving government permission, 

CHANGING POLITICAL ORDER 


Newly elected president of Czechoslova- 
kia, Vaclav Havel, appointed Jiri Dienstbier 
foreign minister upon his release from polit- 
ical prison, Dienstbier is a major supporter 
of the need to recognize the State of Israel. 

Havel, Dienstbier and their colleagues had 
formed the Civic Forum, which aided the 
revolutionary movement. Among the strong- 
est and most impressive leaders of the 
forum is Rita Klimova. A Jew born in 
Prague, she lived some of her teen years in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Klimova has been nominat- 
ed as the new Czechoslovakian ambassador 
to Washington. 

A remarkable woman, Klimova lamented 
that because of the pressure of forming the 
new government and ensuring the president 
actually would be elected and inaugurated, 
she had for the first time in memory missed 
the first night of Hanukkah at the Altneus- 
chul. 

On being congratulated on their choice of 
Klimova, both Havel and Dienstbier ex- 
pressed confidence in her abilities, but 
added her brilliance and force would be 
missed as they begin to put the new govern- 
ment into place. 

A visit to the Lidove Noviny, the newspa- 
per that was the organ for Havel and his 
colleagues for years, was of particular inter- 
est. The present editor-in-chief and manag- 
ing editor were released from jail only 
weeks ago as the bureaucracy moved slowly 
to find them and process the necessary 
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papers. After the revolution, the newly ap- 
pointed reformist head of the government 
agency, which had previously banned this 
once-illegal newspaper, was able to approve 
their release instantly. 

Lidove Noviny was published underground 
until the second week in December when 
the first real public edition appeared in two 
colors. It has no presses or offices of its own. 
But it has a talented and bright staff of 
journalists, a number of whom are Jewish. 
It is housed for the time being in the offices 
of the agricultural publishing house near 
the statue of Wensesclas where the revolu- 
tion began. 

This serious newspaper is without comput- 
ers, recording equipment or printing appara- 
tus. The telephones are dead. Yet, the first 
edition is out and everyone is seen reading 
it. 

The editors talked with this writer for 
over three hours seeking information on di- 
verse subjects. They were particularly inter- 
ested in the Precious Legacy exhibition, an 
extensive exhibition of more than 350 
Judaic objects from the Jewish Museum of 
Prague. For more than 15 years I was in- 
volved with the exhibition, which was co- 
sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Project Judaica Foundation. They 
had no knowledge of the exhibition, since 
Czech newspapers would never have carried 
stories about a Jewish exhibition. More 
than 15 other countries wanted the exhibi- 
tion, but were refused by the Czech govern- 
ment. Negotiations currently are underway 
to revive aspects of the exhibit for display 
in Israel and other countries. 

The editors of Lidove Noviny also sought 
detailed history of the Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment. At that moment, I was able to 
hand them a copy of a letter, which former 
Congressman Charles Vanik sent the previ- 
ous day to President George Bush, request- 
ing the President grant most favored nation 
status to the new Czechoslovak government. 
Sen. Carl Levin, a recent visitor to Prague, 
will seek to rally support for waiver of the 
Jackson-Vanik Amendment among his col- 
leagues who will then press the administra- 
tion to show our nation’s support for this 
newly created democracy. 

The case for waiver of the Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment is clear. The barbed wire bor- 
ders between Czechoslovakia and East and 
West Germany, Austria and Hungary are 
down, Citizens have their passports and are 
free to travel. Religious freedom is restored 
and former political prisoners are running 
the country. By providing most favored 
nation status to this new government, the 
United States will lower tariffs on a number 
of dutiable goods, thus handing much 
needed hard currency to this country who 
economy is in need or urgent repair. Havel 
is not begging for handouts. He wants nor- 
malization of relations between the United 
States and his country. 


FREEDOM TAKES ROOT 


Are developments such as these good or 
bad for the Jewish community? Clearly, in 
Czechoslovakia, one concludes, so far, so 
good. There is much to be done inside the 
Jewish community to allow it to fully enjoy 
the new freedom. 

As democracy begins to flourish, the Jews 
will share in its bounty. As religious free- 
dom spreads above ground, so should toler- 
ance for all religion. Vigilance to assure this 
is on the minds of the new ministers. 

As the economy goes through the upheav- 
als of conversion to a new, possibly hybrid, 
form of existence, one considers the impact 
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on the Jewish communities within the coun- 
tries undergoing these convulsive changes. 
In Czechoslovakia, hopes are high in the 
Jewish community for full participation 
alongside their fellow non-Jews. There is no 
fear of a rise in anti-Semitism, and there is 
widespread optimism in this community 
with a thousand years of rich, Jewish histo- 
ry. For the first time since Hitler crushed 
this community in 1938, they have elected 
their own president. The future looks 
bright. 

On Dec. 29, as the winter dusk settled in 
early and Shabbat arrived in Prague, Jews 
from everywhere gathered at the Altneus- 
chul on Maiselova Street in the Jewish 
quarter. The Town Hall's bells chimed 4 
p.m. as the hands of the Roman and 
Hebrew clocks reached that place from op- 
posite directions. 

It is a tiny place with high vaulted ceil- 
ings. A 13th century Christian architect had 
been engaged to design this Jewish house of 
prayer having done a credible job on St. 
Agnes' church and convent nearby. The 
building profile had to be lower than the 
nearby church, so as not to offend the 
Christian sensibilities, so he sunk the vesti- 
bule lower than street level. 

This thoughtful architect knew it would 
be wrong for the Jew praying there to look 
up to the gothic vaulted ceiling and see the 
traditional four spines joined at the top of 
the vault thus forming a cross, so he added 
a fifth spine. 

We entered the Altneuschul on this spe- 
cial night, the last Shabbat of the year, the 
eighth night of Hanukkah, walked down the 
five steps into the vestibule under the arch 
of the Gothic doorway into the beautiful 
serene chamber of prayer. The crimson 
satin banner of the Czech Jews stretched 
across the side of the intricate forged iron 
gratework. In the center of the banner was 
the Mogen David with its unique Swedish 
military cap, which was awarded to the Jews 
of Prague for defending the crown of Bohe- 
mia against the invading Swedish hordes in 
the 17th century. 

All was ready for the mincha and ma'ariv 
services. Here, they are traditionally short- 
ened in deference to the elderly in the com- 
munity. Cantor Feurlicht's voice rose in- 
stantly to the highest point in the ceiling 
and descended upon us. Each candle was 
lighted on the 16th century menorah as 
young and old were called to light a candle 
until all eight were ablaze. 

This was the first Hanukkah in freedom 
under à president elected and installed only 
hours before. This was the same president 
who had issued a personal invitation to the 
new president of the Council of Jewish 
Communities of the Czech Lands to witness 
his swearing in. 

At a break in the service, a special prayer 
was chanted in Hebrew and Czech for the 
health and success of the new president of 
Czechoslovakia. Then Dr. Galsky read a 
letter he was sending, on behalf of the 
Jewish community, wishing the president 
success and pledging him and his govern- 
ment support in every way. A representative 
of the government was present to receive 
these greetings and to transmit them to the 
president. 

As we left the Altneuschul, we hugged 
each other, cognizant of the power of the 
day and evening's events in both the coun- 
try's history and that of this Jewish commu- 
nity. Glancing back, I saw a luminescent 
glow over the prayer bench of the great ma- 
haral, Rabbi Judah ben Bezalel, as once 
again he appeared to watch over his flock in 
their new freedom. 
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It is clear all eyes will continue to focus on 
developments along Maiselova Street in 
Prague to see how freedom takes root once 
again in this unique Jewish community. 

(Editor's Note: Mark E. Talisman is direc- 
tor of the Council of Jewish Federations' 
Washington Office. He is a former chief 
aide to Congressman Charles A. Vanik.)e 


PEACE INITIATIVES 
CYPRUS—SENATE 
RENT RESOLUTION 87 


e Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I rise today as a cosponsor of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 87, a concur- 
rent resolution to support the United 
Nations Secretary General's peace ini- 
tiatives on Cyprus. 

This concurrent resolution declares 
the Senate's support for the United 
Nations Secretary General Perez de 
Cuellar's current effort regarding 
Cyprus. It finds the continuation of 
meaningful talks on Cyprus indispen- 
sable to the peaceful resolution of the 
conflict and encourages both parties 
on Cyprus to resume negotiations. 

This concurrent resolution sends an 
important signal to the Turkish and 
Greek Cypriots that the United States 
seeks a peaceful resolution to this on- 
going problem. It is an indication of 
congressional dissatisfaction over the 
inability to reach a diplomatic solution 
on Cyprus. 

On July 20, 1974, Turkish forces in- 
vaded the island of Cyprus, occupying 
37 percent of the country and killing 
and displacing thousands of Greek 
Cypriots. Today, some 30,000 Turkish 
troops still occupy the island despite 
condemnation of their continued pres- 
ence by the United Nations. In addi- 
tion, thousands of Greek Cypriots 
remain refugees in their own land, 
unable to return to their homes in the 
northern part of the island. 

Since the invasion, the United Na- 
tions has undertaken to mediate the 
conflict between the Greek and Turk- 
ish Cypriot communities and achieve a 
withdrawal of the Turkish troops. The 
negotiation process has focused on 
ways to reconcile the interests of the 
Greek Cypriots and the Turkish Cyp- 
riots, and to reestablish some form of 
central government on the island. 

The United Nations, with U.S. sup- 
port, has been promoting a negotia- 
tion process aimed at creating a new 
federal republic on the island. Over 
the years, while the United Nations, 
and the parties have continued to 
focus on creating one state, with free- 
dom of movement between the two 
sides, it has become clear that many 
Turks would prefer two separate 
states with limits on freedom of prop- 
erty and settlement. 

Unfortunately, the last round of the 
current U.N. negotiation process failed 
because Mr. Denktash, the Turkish 
Cypriot leader, refused to consider 
U.N. Secretary General de Cuellar's 
proposal which lays out basic princi- 
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ples governing an eventual agreement 
to resolve the conflict. The basic prin- 
ciples contained in the General Secre- 
tary's draft agreement include possible 
understandings on such issues as secu- 
rity, freedom of movement, property, 
and settlement and a provision for a 
constitution. 

The fundamental purpose of the 
United Nations, as embodied by its 
charter, is to prevent aggressive action 
and to settle problems peacefully. Yet, 
Mr. Denktash claims that the draft 
document goes beyond the United Na- 
tions's role as mediator. President Vas- 
siliou, the Greek-Cypriot leader has, 
on the other hand, indicated his will- 
ingness to consider de Cuellar’s peace 
initiatives as a foundation for further 
discussion of peace talks. 

Most recently, the Secretary has in- 
vited the two sides to meet at United 
Nations Headquarters this month to 
address and settle these differences. 
Mr. Denktash, once more, has declined 
this invitation. 

The only way this longstanding 
tragic division of the island will be re- 
solved is if there is continual intercom- 
munal dialogue between the two lead- 
ers. The failure to continue the dia- 
logue and to end the Turkish occupa- 
tion has brought unimaginable suffer- 
ing to the people of the island. It is 
long past time for this conflict to be 
resolved and for a concerted effort to 
be made to unite the island and return 
Greek Cypriots to their homeland. 

I urge both sides to return to the 
table. I hope that Turkish leader Rauf 
Denktash and Cypriot President 
George Vassiliou will see the General 
Secretary’s draft as a common founda- 
tion to resume talks and to bring 
about a stable and just settlement of 
the Cyprus problem.e 


HONORING GENERAL CONAWAY 


e Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to honor the achievement of a 
distinguished soldier and a good 
friend. Maj. Gen. John B. Conaway 
has been chosen by President Bush to 
serve as the chief of the National 
Guard Bureau. 

I got to know General Conaway 
through his bright and talented 
daughter, Ellen Conaway, who served 
on my Washington staff. I often won- 
dered where Ellen had learned her 
finely honed skills; meeting General 
Conaway left me with no doubt about 
the source of those talents. He is one 
of the brightest and most able men I 
know. He is a real leader, capable of 
sizing up men and situations with 
lightning speed and pinpoint accuracy. 

Those are essential skills in a world 
of combat—whether it is political 
combat or the struggle on the battle- 
field. 

I think President Bush has made a 
wise and farsighted decision in naming 
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General Conaway to this important 
post. I join all my colleagues in wish- 
ing Major General Conaway Godspeed 
as he undertakes his new commis- 
sion.e 


MISSOURI SCHOOL COMPLETES 
DRUG ABUSE RESISTANCE 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


e Mr. BOND. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 12, 1990, 47 fifth grade students 
from East Buchanan Elementary 
School completed a 17-week seminar 
under the Drug Abuse Resistance Edu- 
cation DARE Program. East Buchan- 
an Elementary School was one of nine 
Missouri schools chosen to participate 
in this pilot program and this fifth 
grade class is the first in its school’s 
history to complete DARE. 

The DARE Program was developed 
in Los Angeles, CA, with the aid and 
input of parents, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators and law enforcement offi- 
cials. The program was designed to ad- 
dress the issues of peer pressure, self 
management skills, alternative life- 
styles and alternatives to drug use. 
The 17-week seminars are conducted 
by specially trained troopers from the 
Missouri State Highway Patrol. The 
DARE Program has shown promise in 
California and I am certain that given 
the quality of the young people in 
Missouri it will be a resounding suc- 
cess. 

Mr. President, I commend the fifth 
grade students of East Buchanan Ele- 
mentary School and only regret that I 
could not be at their graduation. 
Through my recent tours of schools in 
Missouri, I have talked with hundreds 
of young people about the problems 
and pressures that they will or are al- 
ready facing as drugs and alcohol 
enter their lives. My son Sam is near- 
ing the age of these students and he 
will face the same challenges that 
they face. I hope that he has the 
strength, determination and courage 
that will be needed to prevail over the 
awful specter of drugs. The challenges 
to our youth are greater than ever 
before, but with the commitment of 
adults and students alike our youth 
will prevail. They must, for the deci- 
sions they make today may determine 
where our country will be tomorrow.e 


PAKISTAN IS GROWING 
IMPATIENT 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, during 
the recess, an article appeared in the 
New York Times on December 15, 
1989, written by John F. Burns with a 
dateline of Islamabad, Pakistan. The 
heading was a simple one: ‘‘Pakistan Is 
Growing Impatient With U.S. Over Af- 
ghanistan Policy.” 

It is a question—being asked by in- 
creasing numbers of people around the 
world, and particularly in the affected 
region—of the United States continu- 
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ing to supply weapons and not trying 
to work out a negotiated settlement. 

My guess is that our policy on Af- 
ghanistan can be modified to promote 
peace, instead of further senseless 
bloodshed. 

When Soviet troops were there, I 
was a strong backer of sending weap- 
ons and providing assistance to those 
resisting the invasion. Now, with 
Soviet troops removed, we have a very 
different situation. 

True, the Soviet Union continues to 
supply the Najibullah regime with 
enormous quantities of weapons. Some 
United States officials have estimated 
that Soviet weapons deliveries in 1989 
amounted to $300 million per month. 
We had a chance to accept a Soviet 
offer of a mutual arms cutoff back in 
1988, at the time the Geneva Accords 
on Afgbanistan were signed, but we re- 
jected the deal. I urge the Secretary of 
State to renew discussions with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Shevardnadze at 
their meeting in Moscow with the aim 
of stopping the flow of arms to both 
sides, coupled with destruction or re- 
moval of the huge, one-sided advan- 
tage that the Kabul regime now 
enjoys. 

At the same time, the administration 
should be working overtime to con- 
vince the leaders of the Afghan resist- 
ance that the time has come to consid- 
er a negotiated settlement to this civil 
war. We stood squarely behind the 
Mujahidin during their 10-year strug- 
gle against the Soviet invasion. Now 
that the invaders have left, and the 
military situation is stalemated, we 
should use our influence to help 
broker an honorable transition to a 
provisional government, acceptable to 
the majority of the Afghan people, to 
ensure the future neutrality and sta- 
bility of their proud nation. I would 
add that our efforts in this area 
should be directed toward the Soviet 
and Pakistani Governments as well. 

Mr. President, it is estimated that 
some 3.8 million Afghan refugees are 
waiting in Pakistan for the chance to 
return to their homes and resume 
their lives after more than 10 years of 
a terrible, tragic warfare. To continue 
this needless bloodshed is in no one’s 
best interest, and that clearly includes 
the United States. 

I urge the Bush administration to 
modify its present policy. 

I ask that the text of Mr. Burns’ ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp in full. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 15, 1989] 
PAKISTAN WEARIES OF AFGHAN BURDEN 
(By John F. Burns) 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan.—The Government of 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto is growing 
increasingly impatient with the burden of 
supporting the Muslim guerrillas who use 
Pakistan as a base for their operations 
against the Soviet-backed Afghan Govern- 
ment. 

Among senior officials here, the impa- 
tience has begun to focus on the United 
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States, with some of Ms. Bhutto's advisers 
saying Washington may be solidifying a 
stalemate by allowing the guerrilla leaders 
to exercise a veto over any negotiations with 
Kabul. 

In interviews here, these officials said the 
American policy, if continued, could perpet- 
uate the problems that the war has imposed 
on Pakistan, among them the 3.5 million 
Afghan refugees in camps in Pakistan, the 
trafficking in hundreds of tons of heroin 
reaching here each year from rebel-held 
areas of Afghanistan and the regional insta- 
bility sown by the fighting. 


CHINESE AND IRANIAN INTEREST 


The growing misgivings about American 
policy come as two other countries that 
have been strong backers of the guerrillas, 
Iran and China, have shown interest in a ne- 
gotiated settlement. 

Since the death of Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini in June, Iran has signaled that it 
favors peace talks and has moved rapidly to 
improve its ties with Moscow, which com- 
mitted troops to the Kabul Government's 
defense for a decade and remains its sole 
source of outside aid. China has cut off 
arms supplies to the Muslim fighters and 
has advocated formation of a “broad-based 
government" in Kabul, wording used by the 
Soviet Union in its diplomatic efforts on Af- 
ghanistan. 

Among the rebels' major backers, only the 
United States and Saudi Arabia have shown 
no sign of weakening their support. 

Despite what senior officials have said are 
private doubts, Ms. Bhutto has publicly en- 
dorsed the American approach to the con- 
flict. Since Soviet troops withdrew on Feb. 
15, this has combined a continued flow of 
weapons to the guerrillas through Pakistan 
with backing for the rebel leaders' demand 
that President Najibullah's Kabul Govern- 
ment step down as a condition for negotia- 
tions. 


"THAT'S ALL RUBBISH!” 


While rejecting proposals from Kabul for 
talks, the guerrilas have failed to fulfill 
their predictions that they would capture 
Kabul. Nor have they taken any provincial 
center that they did not already hold on 
Feb. 15, and they have expended much of 
their energy on feuding among themselves. 

"Forget about Kabul falling," one Paki- 
stani official said. That's all rubbish! The 
present policy will never work, except to 
insure that Najibullah remains in power." 

Although various alternative policies have 
been circulating among Pakistani officials, 
all of them have in common a move that the 
United States has so far been reluctant to 
make: telling the rebels, in effect, that they 
can no longer rely on the $600 million a 
year in arms and other assistance that has 
been provided by Washington if they cannot 
force Mr. Najibullah from power and if they 
refuse to consider any talks, however indi- 
rect, with Kabul. 

Pakistaini officials said the possibilities 
for talks would include indirect negotiations 
with Mr. Najibullah through the United Na- 
tions or the summoning of a loya jirga, or 
grand assembly, a body Afghans have tradi- 
tionally used for settling matters of national 
importance. One idea is that representatives 
of the Kabul Government, if not Mr. Naji- 
bullah and his top ministers, could attend 
the meeting. 


STICKING WITH POLICY 


The Pakistanis said senior American offi- 
cials who have visited here recently, includ- 
ing Peter Tomsen, President Bush's special 
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envoy to the Afghan resistance, admitted 
that the hopes American officials have ex- 
pressed in public—that the rebels will unite 
behind the provisional government estab- 
lished in Pakistan this year, and that they 
will achieve a military breakthrough that 
will force Mr. Najibullah out—seem increas- 
ingly unrealistic. 

Still, the Pakistani officials said, the 
Americans argued for sticking with the 
policy, partly because they do not believe 
that anything else is likely to work and 
partly because they hope that Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader, will dump Mr. 
Najibullah. 

Some believe that the Kabul leader, who 
has survived at least two coup attempts al- 
ready this year, may be toppled by rivals 
within his Government. But this is seen as a 
long shot, and among Pakistani and Ameri- 
can officials here express similar doubts 
about the Kremlin abandoning Mr. Najibul- 
lah. Western diplomats also cautioned 
against expecting any rebel military break- 
through before next spring, and probably 
not then. 

“The Americans aren't fools," one of Paki- 
stan's top Afghan experts said. “Whatever 
they say in public, they agree with us 100 
per cent about what's been going on. And 
they know that if it doesn't get any better, 
they won't be able to sustain the policy for 
very long." 

At one point, the officials said, Ms. Bhutto 
said she would consider opening the Afghan 
policy for national debate by making a 
speech in the National Assembly that would 
question where the current approach was 
leading. But the officials said the Prime 
Minister decided not to speak, partly be- 
cause of her concerns about trouble from 
Pakistan's most powerful fundamentalist 
group, the Islamic Society, which has close 
ties to the strongest and most hard-line of 
the Afghan rebel factions. 

Now, the officials said, if a policy change 
was to come, it would have to be initiated by 
the United States.e 


THE RETIREMENT OF REAR 
ADM. PETER DEMAYO 


e Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to acknowledge the service of a 
great American on the occasion of his 
retirement. Rear Adm. Peter Demayo, 
the present deputy assistant com- 
mander for aviation depots within the 
Navy’s Air System Command will 
retire tomorrow, February 9, thus 
bringing an end to his 32 years of serv- 
ice to our country in the U.S. Navy. 

Rear Admiral Demayo joined the 
Navy in 1958 receiving a commission as 
a Supply Corps officer. During the 
early years of his career he served 
tours aboard the Cacapon (AOO-52) 
and the U.S.S. Canopus (AS-34). Addi- 
tionally, he served at the Navy Supply 
Center, Oakland, CA, Fleet Activities, 
Sasebo, Japan, and the Electronic 
Supply Office, Great Lakes, IL. He 
was also assigned to Headquarters, 
Naval Material Command here in 
Washington, DC. 

From 1972 to 1975, he served as as- 
sistant professor and director of the 
Systems Acquisition Management Pro- 
gram at the Naval Postgraduate 
School, Monterey, CA. He then served 
as supply officer for the U.S.S. Hol- 
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land (AS-32), supporting fleet ballistic 
missile submarines in Holy Loch, Scot- 
land. 

Returning to Washington, he acted 
as special assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Manpower, Re- 
serve Affairs, and Logistics, where he 
worked on the settlement of major 
shipbuilding claims. Following that 
tour he became the executive director 
for contracts at the Naval Air Systems 
Command, Washington, DC. From 
June 1982 to July 1987 he was the as- 
sistant commander for contracts, 
Naval Air Systems Command. In July 
1987 he assumed his current position 
as deputy assistant commander for 
aviation depots. 

Mr. President, during his tenure as 
deputy assistant commander for avia- 
tion depots, Admiral Demayo has per- 
sonally seen to the modernization of 
these important national assets. He 
has organized the depots into an effec- 
tive and flourishing industrial corpora- 
tion which performs depot level main- 
tenance on aircraft, aircraft engines, 
and a quarter of a million various 
other components each year. He has 
made total quality management 
[TQM] a reality within his corpora- 
tion and has ensured the American 
taxpayer is getting the most for dollar 
invested. His reorganization of the 
depot system and creation of a corpo- 
rate board to oversee the activities of 
this $2 billion a year business has al- 
lowed the depots to compete success- 
fully for open bid contracts. The 
depots at North Island and Norfolk 
teamed together to bid on the contract 
to rework the Navy's F-14 and won. 
Not only have these depots successful- 
Iy executed this contract, but have re- 
duced the cost of the F-14 standard 
level depot maintenance from $1.7 mil- 
lion per aircraft to $1.3 million per air- 
craft. 

As Rear Admiral Demayo retires, I 
salute his accomplishments. In this 
day of austere budgets, he has brought 
about change which ultimately 
strengthens our readiness and ensures 
we can continue to enjoy today's peace 
while remaining ready to respond to 
tomorrow's threat. 


CUDAHY MEMORIAL 


e Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an act of patriotic devotion 
that deserves the respect of all Ameri- 
cans. 

On May 28 the Cudahy War Memo- 
rial Fund, in conjunction with the 
Allied Veterans Council of Cudahy, 
will be dedicating a memorial to veter- 
ans who have served in foreign wars. 
This memorial, which will be located 
in Sheridan Park in Cudahy, WI, is à 
living sign of the continued devotion 
of Cudahy's war veterans to the prin- 
ciples that built our Nation and made 
it a wonder of the world. 
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On May 28, Cudahy will hold what is 
expected to be the greatest parade in 
its history to honor these men and 
their accomplishment. 

It is going to be a great day for 
Cudahy. And it would not be possible 
if not for the hard work and dedica- 
tion of the Cudahy War Memorial 
Fund—of Bud Bessler; Joseph Farina; 
George Dawidziak; Lloyd  Buttke; 
Robert Felle Jr.; Alexander Haidarian; 
Joseph Macek; Anthony  Luljak; 
Donald Jankowski; Frank Chovanec; 
Daniel Furdek; and Donald Arthur 
Jensen. 

These men based their lives on the 
idea that a sacrifice for America—for 
this land of liberty—is the greatest 
and most valuable gift anyone can 
give. Their work, and the cooperation 
of the whole Cudahy community, 
shows that this spirit is still alive in 
southeast Wisconsin.e 


PANAMA ASSISTANCE 


e Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, in pass- 
ing this authorizing legislation, the 
Congress expresses its support for the 
process of rebuilding the Panamanian 
economy, and in assisting the effort to 
establish and maintain lasting demo- 
cratic institutions in that country. The 
United States has a unique historic re- 
lationship with Panama, as well as 
vital national security interests that 
can only be protected by a free and 
vital Panamanian Government. Events 
of the last several years, culminating 
with the use of U.S. military forces to 
dislodge the dictatorship of Manuel 
Noriega, have been deeply troubling. 
Our mutual interests will be best 
served by an early removal of our 
troops, and a quick and speedy recov- 
ery of the Panamanian economy. 

I am particularly concerned that the 
Panamanian banking system, under 
Mr. Noriega, became notorious as a 
laundering point for the illegal profits 
from the drug smuggling industry. 
Changes in banking laws and regula- 
tions undertaken during the Noriega 
regime allowed the Colombian drug 
cartels to hide their profits in interna- 
tional banking institutions. Because 
the vast majority of initial drug trans- 
actions in the Western Hemisphere in- 
volved our currency, which is also the 
currency of the Government of 
Panama, it is clear that our national 
effort to stem the flow of narcotics is 
directly related to our ability to stem 
the flow of drug profits. This legisla- 
tion is an important first step in help- 
ing to place the Panamanian economic 
system on sound, legal ground. I look 
forward with considerable interest to 
the report the President will submit 
by April 15 of this year describing the 
specific steps being taken by the Pana- 
manian Government to eliminate 
those bank secrecy practices that al- 
lowed international narcotic traffick- 
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ers a safe heaven within Panama's 
banking system.e 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1990 


e Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join as an original co- 
sponsor of the Civil Rights Act of 
1990. This important legislation has 
been introduced in the Congress to 
correct a number of unfortunate deci- 
sions by the Supreme Court during 
the last term that significantly eroded 
earlier landmark civil rights decisions 
of the Court. The impact of these 1989 
decisions is to reverse the course the 
Congress and the Court have been fol- 
lowing over the past quarter century 
since the enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1990 would 
prohibit reliance on prejudice in 
making employment decisions and 
would prohibit racial harassment on 
the job and other forms of discrimina- 
tion in the application of contracts. 
These are protections that were drasti- 
cally limited in Supreme Court deci- 
sions last year. In addition the legisla- 
tion would restore the burden of proof 
standards for proving discriminatory 
employment practices that were estab- 
lished 18 years ago in a unanimous Su- 
preme Court decision that was effec- 
tively overruled by the Court last year. 

The bil wil also encourage volun- 
tary settlement agreements to resolve 
discrimination cases in communities 
across the Nation and will extend the 
protections against intentional job dis- 
crimination to victims of sexual, reli- 
gious, or ethhnic harassment. 

I am pleased to join Senator KENNE- 
py and the bipartisan group of 30 Sen- 
ators who have joined as cosponsors of 
this important legislation. I am greatly 
concerned about the direction the Su- 
preme Court has taken in the last year 
on protecting employees from discrim- 
ination and urge the Senate to make 
the Civil Rights Act of 1990 one of its 
major legislative priorities this year.e 


NICARAGUA'S DENIAL OF VISAS 
TO MEMBERS OF PRESIDENT'S 
OBSERVER COMMISSION 


e Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is now abundantly clear that 
the Nicaraguan Government will not 
permit members of President Bush's 
Election Observer Commission, of 
which I am a member, to enter Nicara- 
gua. Senator LucAR and Congressman 
BEILENSON, along with the administra- 
tion, have worked tirelessly to identify 
a means by which the Nicaraguan 
Government would issue visas to the 
entire Commission. Numerous options 
have been explored with the Nicara- 
guan Government, but the Sandinistas 
have remained totally inflexible, 100 
percent unyielding in their refusal to 
grant entry visas. 
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As a result of this intransigence, 
Senator LucaAR announced yesterday 
that the President's Commission has 
been disbanded. This is certainly un- 
fortunate, and will make it more diffi- 
cult for the Congress to forge a con- 
sensus on future United States policy 
toward Nicaragua. 

The Sandinista's stated objection to 
granting visas is that the President's 
Commission, comprised of Members of 
the same Congress that voted to pro- 
vide funds to support the democratic 
process in Nicaragua, cannot possibly 
be impartial observers. It is obviously 
not important to the Sandinistas that 
the Commission, by design and explic- 
it intention, comprises a  broadly- 
based, bipartisan, and ideologically 
mixed membership from both Houses 
of Congress. 

As Senator LUGAR stated yesterday, 
in his considerable experience as an 
election observer, he has never been 
denied access to a purportedly honest 
election process. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of 
Senator Lucar’s statement be included 
in the REcorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

President Bush’s objectives in consti- 
tuting the Commission are to provide 
an opportunity for Members of Con- 
gress to monitor first-hand the elec- 
tion process in Nicaragua in order to 
determine the degree to which the 
Nicaraguan Government is keeping its 
commitment to hold a free and fair 
election. Furthermore, by observing 
the election process, members would 
be better able to lead an informed 
debate regarding United States policy 
vis-a-vis Nicaragua in the post-election 
period. 

Mr. President, there are the objec- 
tives that the Sandinistas have chosen 
to frustrate by their adamant refusal 
to grant the visas. 

If the election process is as free and 
fair as the Nicaraguan Government 
insist, it seems to this Senator at least 
that it would enhance the credibility 
of their assertions by having that 
process certified even by those who 
may have been critical of Nicaragua in 
the past. I agree with Senator LucAR's 
characterization of the Sandinista de- 
cision to deny visas as a foreign policy 
blunder. They have far more to lose 
than to gain by their continued intran- 
sigence. 

United States policy toward Nicara- 
gua is at a watershed point. In the 
aftermath and pending the outcome of 
the elections, the United States will no 
doubt resume an active debate on the 
proper policy toward that country. 
This Senator would suggest that the 
actions taken by the Sandinistas are 
even more important than the elec- 
tions themselves. 

Mr. President, this Senator wants to 
state unequivocally, regardless of the 
visa question and regardless of the 
outcome of the elections, Nicaragua 
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has only just begun the long process 
of democratization. It is clear that the 
elections are not the end objective. 
They represent an essential element in 
& much broader, longer-term process 
of creating a democratic, pluralist, and 
open society. Nor is it clear as of yet 
that the election process, in all its 
phases, will be judged free and fair. 

Even if the Sandinistas win an elec- 
tion that international observers con- 
sider to have met acceptable stand- 
ards, that it no way implies that we 
will automatically return to fully nor- 
malized bilateral relations between the 
United States and Nicaragua. The sin- 
gular, if significant, act of conducting 
a fair election process does not imme- 
diately and automatically grant Nica- 
ragua membership in the family of 
democratic nations. 

The country still must live up to the 
commitments it has made to its own 
people, its neighbors, and the interna- 
tional community. 

Regardless of the election's outcome, 
wil the Sandinistas finally end their 
support for the Marxist FMLN guerril- 
las in El Salvador, as they have prom- 
ised to do? Will the Sandinistas drasti- 
cally cut the size of their enormous 
military and internal security forces, 
as their neighbors and the internal op- 
position have demanded? Will the San- 
dinistas end party control of the mili- 
tary and police forces? 

Will they permit the political opposi- 
tion to operate as a legitimate demo- 
cratic opposition, with the rights and 
responsibilities normally accorded the 
opposition in a functioning democra- 
cy? Will the Sandinistas end their har- 
assment of  nonparty businesses, 
church and other groups in the Nica- 
raguan society? Will there be a legiti- 
mate system of justice? 

I want to reiterate that the Nicara- 
guan elections are a watershed event 
for United States policy and relations 
vis a vis Nicaragua. Regardless of 
whether members of the President's 
Commission receive entry visas, our 
commitment to promoting democracy 
in Nicaragua is not diminished in any 
way. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
a longstanding commitment to democ- 
racy for all the people of our hemi- 
sphere. We congratulate the people of 
Chile, Brazil, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Panama, and others for their recent 
expressions of freedom and democra- 
cy. We continue to hold out that hope 
to the people of Cuba and especially 
Nicaragua. The cynical decision by the 
Nicaraguan Government to exclude a 
bipartisan group of observers from 
this Congress and appointed by our 
President, casts a dark shadow over 
both this election and the future of 
United States-Nicaraguan relations.e 
e Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, early 
last summer, I suggested to President 
Bush that given the importance of the 
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Nicaraguan election to the potential 
alleviation of one of our worst foreign 
policy dilemmas, an official election 
observer group should be appointed 
months in advance. All members could 
visit Nicaragua and come to a careful 
understanding of both historical and 
current circumstances. 

In unprecedented fashion, President 
Bush appointed a bipartisan, two- 
House, diverse 20-member congression- 
al observer group on November 14 to 
be cochaired by Representative AN- 
THONY BEILENSON and me. We were 
charged with visiting Nicaragua at all 
possible times and locations and given 
the widest latitude for our own delib- 
erations and report. I was confident 
that we could serve an important pur- 
pose by witnessing for democracy 
through well-informed observation 
and leadership in the inevitable post- 
election debate on Nicaraguan-United 
States relationships which will follow 
the February 25 balloting. 

It is now apparent that our entire 
delegation will not be invited to come 
to Nicaragua as a group. Individual 
members have been denied visas. I 
have written to President Daniel 
Ortega. Other Americans who have 
visited Nicaragua have requested that 
our observer group be invited to come. 
I have requested assistance from legal 
counsel representing Nicaragua in 
Washington. 

The Nicaraguan Government has re- 
mained intransigent in arbitrarily 
choosing those it wished to observe 
the election and making a point of 
hostility to any official United States 
observers. 

Representative BEILENSON and I 
have informed our group that we will 
not be traveling to Nicaragua as a 
group. Individual members may wish 
to seek visas or make statements about 
the situation, but Representative BEIL- 
ENSON and I will not travel to Nicara- 
gua for the election. The Bush admin- 
istration concurs in our decision. 

I applaud the observation efforts of 
the United Nations, the OAS, Presi- 
dent Carter and his group, the Center 
for Democracy, and the National En- 
dowment for Democracy among many 
others. The acceleration of an election 
timetable, the freeing of political pris- 
oners, international pressure to end 
violent campaign incidents, bringing 
some equity into media availability, 
and taking seriously the various ac- 
cords of the Central American demo- 
cratically elected presidents have been 
stimulated and reinforced by interna- 
tional observers including some very 
able witnesses from the United States. 

It has been my privilege to serve as a 
cochairman of several United States 
election observer groups. This is the 
first time that I have been denied 
access to a purportedly free and fair 
election process. I am disappointed by 
this turn by events. 
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Nevertheless, the results of the elec- 
tion in building democratic institu- 
tions in Nicaragua and in all of Cen- 
tral America should be evident in the 
days and weeks following the election. 

Even from a distance, I will be able 
to note whether there is a new-found 
tolerance for pluralism and diversity 
of thought, a system of justice, an end 
to political prisons and neighborhood 
watch committees, a bill of rights 
guaranteeing religious, political, and 
press freedom, property rights, and 
the right to travel freely. 

The end of subversion of other de- 
mocracies in Central America should 
be evident and is essential for a new 
relationship to prosper. 

I look forward to being an active 
participant in the post-election debate 
and in the formulation of new policy 
for Nicaragua and Central America. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT ACT 


Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today in support of the Depart- 
ment of the Environment Act. The 
legislation was introduced by Senator 
GLENN, chairman of the Governmental 
Affairs Committee, with the assistance 
of Senator RorTH, the ranking member 
of the Governmental Affairs Commit- 
tee. I commend my distinguished col- 
leagues for their efforts in drafting 
this important legislation. 

S. 2006 would elevate the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to a Cabi- 
net-level department, the Department 
of the Environment. This newly estab- 
lished position would give environmen- 
tal issues the status they deserve. The 
United States is the only industrial- 
ized nation that has not created a 
high-level Department for the Envi- 
ronment. The world community has 
indicated that they are prepared to 
elevate the importance of environmen- 
tal issues on national and internation- 
al agendas. At the European economic 
summit in Paris last July, the leaders 
of the seven largest industrial nations 
devoted a third of their communique 
to an appeal for decisive action to un- 
derstand and protect the Earth's eco- 
logical balance. Last November, the 
Administrator of EPA attended an 
international meeting with environ- 
mental ministers from 67 other coun- 
tries to discuss and adopt agreement in 
principle on the stabilization of carbon 
dioxide emissions. Dealing with envi- 
ronmental, resource, and development 
issues in the future will require a far 
greater degree of productive dialog be- 
tween nations of the world. The 
United States is in a position to pro- 
vide leadership in finding solutions to 
environmental problems. The Depart- 
ment of the Environment can be an ef- 
fective mechanism for meeting that 
goal. 

Environmental concerns are now ad- 
dressed at the sub-Cabinet level. A 
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sub-Cabinet EPA does not send the ap- 
propriate signal to the rest of the 
world as to the priority and leadership 
to be given by the United States to en- 
vironmental protection policy. By en- 
acting the Department of the Environ- 
ment Act, we will send a clear signal 
both to the Nation and abroad that 
the United States is serious about the 
environment and is willing to take a 
leadership position in finding solutions 
to global environmental problems. 

At home, the United States will con- 
tinue to face environmental challenges 
whether it be acid rain, air pollution, 
solid waste, or the depletion of the 
ozone layer. It will take political 
action and greater public awareness to 
sufficiently address the environmental 
concerns of today. As Congress pro- 
gresses with amendments to the Clean 
Air Act, we must demonstrate that we 
stand firmly behind effective environ- 
mental policies. 

In New Mexico, we are confronted 
with many of the same environmental 
problems facing other States: solid 
waste disposal, air and water pollution, 
and hazardous waste storage. As 
States like New Mexico continue to 
grow, so will their need for additional 
assistance in meeting environmental 
health and safety. We must give EPA 
the proper status to ensure that such 
needs are met. 

Specifically, the bill would redesig- 
nate the Environmental Protection 
Agency as the Department of Environ- 
ment; would authorize an Interagency 
Task Force of Global Environmental 
Change to advise multilateral assistant 
organizations to promote energy con- 
servation and environmental protec- 
tion through program efforts, and 
calls for convening in the United 
States an International Summit on 
Energy Efficiency and Renewable Re- 
sources as well as the negotiation of a 
Multilateral Global Climate Protec- 
tion Convention. 

The bill also creates a Bureau of En- 
vironmental Statistics and an Advisory 
Council on Environmental Statistics. 
This is an important step in ensuring 
that environmental statistics receive 
the attention they deserve. As chair- 
man of the Government Information 
and Regulation Subcommittee, I 
intend to work closely with Senators 
GLENN and RorH to make the Bureau 
a full-fledged part of our national sta- 
tistical and information system. I am 
also pleased that the bill designs in 
statute a chief information officer 
which acknowledges the need for a 
focal point for information resource 
management issues in this needed 
agency. I hope we can extend this con- 
cept to other Federal agencies as well. 

It seems clear that environmental 
dialog is essential in building and en- 
hancing awareness among world lead- 
ers and the citizens of all nations to 
responsibly address the environmental 
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and resource issues that will continue 
to challenge us. I urge all of my col- 
leagues to give their full support to 
this measure.@ 


LAOS 


e Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I have 
heard disturbing reports about the 
military activity in Laos. I have also 
heard disturbing reports about the 
failure of our Government to fully in- 
vestigate that activity. Let me share 
with my colleagues some of the re- 
ports I have received. 

There have been serious accusations 
made about the role of Vietnam in the 
current conflict in Laos. The Vietnam- 
ese have been accused of being their 
air force to support a number of mili- 
tary attacks. There are conflicting re- 
ports about whether the Vietnamese 
presence is increasing or declining 
there. There have been reports of at- 
tacks or villages in which dozens of ci- 
vilians have been killed or injured and 
much property damaged. Most serious- 
ly, it has been said that chemical 
weapons are being used in the fight- 


g. 

Mr. President, these are all uncon- 
firmed reports. Most of them have 
reached my hands from the many 
Hmong immigrants who have been 
able to make a home for themselves in 
my State. These are serious matters, 
Mr. President. When there were un- 
confirmed reports of chemical weap- 
ons being used in Afghanistan, we did 
everything we could to find out the 
truth. But it seems that in Laos we are 
doing nothing. 

I realize that the conditions in Laos 
make it very difficult to document 
these charges. The reported fighting is 
alleged to have taken place in remote 
villages and regions. We do not have a 
large contingent of foreign service 
people there, and finding the re- 
sources to make further investigations 
is not easy. But there are other ways, 
Mr. President, that could be persued. 
We could ask international organiza- 
tions to investigate the situation. We 
could refocus some of the intense con- 
centration currently being placed on 
Cambodia onto neighboring Laos. We 
could make a point of bringing this 
matter up in the United Nations. 

Mr. President, I do not know the 
actual extent of the fighting in Laos. 
The State Department does not know 
either. I think its time we find out. If 
there is any truth to the reports that 
chemical weapons are being used, the 
international community must know 
about it.e 


DRUG AND ALCOHOL TESTING 


e Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, in 
the second session, Congress needs to 
act on a critically important piece of 
unfinished business. During the 101st 
Congress, the Senate has passed— 
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seven times—legislation to require 
drug and alcohol testing of transporta- 
tion professionals. As a result, the 
Senate went into conference with the 
House on three separate bills contain- 
ing drug and alcohol testing provi- 
sions. We were unable to reach agree- 
ment on drug and alcohol testing be- 
cause the two House committees with 
responsibility for rail, aviation, and 
motor carrier safety once again re- 
fused to deal with us on the subject. 

We must enact legislation requiring 
random, postaccident, reasonable 
cause, periodic, and preemployment 
testing for both drugs and alcohol. In 
December, Department of Transporta- 
tion rules which require that transpor- 
tation workers be tested for drugs, but 
not alcohol, became effective. In addi- 
tion, DOT’s random and postaccident 
drug testing program for truck and 
bus drivers has been postponed indefi- 
nitely, pending outcome of related 
court cases. 

The need for drug and alcohol test- 
ing for truck and bus drivers has never 
been greater. On February 5, the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board 
announced the results of a l-year 
study of fatal truck accidents in eight 
sample States. The NTSB found that 
33 percent of the truck drivers killed 
in those accidents were impaired by 
drugs or alcohol. We don’t need more 
evidence. We need action. Enacting 
drug and alcohol testing legislation is 
important unfinished business for the 
101st Congress.e 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER STUDY ACT 


e Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I rise 
today as a cosponsor of the Mississippi 
River Corridor Study Commission Act. 
I am pleased to join Senators BREAUX 
and DURENBERGER, the leaders of this 
legislation, my other colleagues from 
the Mississippi River States, and the 
leaders of similar legislation in the 
House of Representatives in recogniz- 
ing the need to explore the resources 
and potential of this region and to 
study the feasibility of creating a Mis- 
sissippi River National Heritage Corri- 
dor. 

The Mississippi River is one of our 
Nation's most vast and powerful natu- 
ral resources, which contributes to and 
often shapes the rich culture, com- 
merce, and history of its 10 border 
States. These States and the Mississip- 
pi River form a scenic corridor that 
has an abundance of natural resources 
and tells much of the history of this 
region. The people of these States 
have identified the need to preserve 
the precious history and culture of the 
corridor and to enhance the standard 
of living of its people. This bill will 
launch a comprehensive effort to pre- 
serve and enhance the great resources 
of the Mississippi Corridor. 

The region is filled with people who 
are representative of the values that 
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America was founded on. These values 
can be seen through the residents' 
pride in their heritage and dedication 
to hard work. The rich soil has made 
the area à leader in agricultural pro- 
duction. And, for decades, the delta's 
authors and musicians have influenced 
our national character. The Mississip- 
pi and its people inspired and have 
been encouraged by the writings of 
Mark Twain and Eudora Welty and 
the moving sounds of W.C. Handy's 
blues music. 

With all of these assets, however, 
the Mississippi valley area has experi- 
enced many hardships. According to 


.the 1980 census 20.9 percent of the 


residents of the delta valley region are 
afflicted by extreme poverty. The un- 
employment rate for this region for 
1988 was 8.8 percent compared to a na- 
tional average of 5.5 percent. 

The Mississippi Corridor Study Act 
has the support of organizations and 
people throughout the valley who are 
committed to changing this trend and 
helping the region realize its full po- 
tential by tapping into the corridor's 
abundance of natural and human re- 
sources. This bill would establish a 3- 
year Mississippi River Study Commis- 
sion which would prepare a report 
that would include an inventory of the 
historic, recreational, scenic, cultural 
recreational, and scientific resources 
of the Mississippi Corridor and de- 
scribe a 10-year plan that would pro- 
mote and encourage historic preserva- 
tion, tourism, environmental protec- 
tion and economic development. 

The Commission's final report to 
Congress would make recommenda- 
tions for improving national awareness 
of the importance of the river and for 
the participation of State and local 
governments in the protection, preser- 
vation, and enhancement of the cited 
resources. The River Commission will 
also determine if designation as a na- 
tional heritage corridor is the best ap- 
proach to protecting, preserving, and 
enhancing the region. 

Passage of this bill will serve two sig- 
nificant needs: it will help preserve the 
history and culture of this national 
treasure for future generations, and it 
will help ensure that a substantial por- 
tion of our Nation's citizenry can lay 
claim to the opportunity due all Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
in the Senate to give their full support 
to this important recognition to a 
region of extreme national signifi- 
cance.e 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 
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EC-2320. A communication from the 
Under Secretary of Agriculture (Interna- 
tional Affairs and Commodity Programs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the second 
quarterly commodity and country allocation 
table showing current programming plans 
for commodity assistance under Public Law 
480 for fiscal year 1990; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

EC-2321. A communication from the 
Acting Director of the Defense Security As- 
sistance Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the Department of the Air 
Force’s proposed letter of offer to Turkey 
for defense articles estimated to cost in 
excess of $50 million; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-2322. A communication from the Di- 
rector, Administration, and Management, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the consolidation 
of the Military Department’s Fiscal year 
1989 Unit Exchange of Training and Relat- 
ed Support Between the United States and 
Foreign Countries; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-2323. A communication from the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Logistics), transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
study with respect to converting the base 
operating support function and Niagara 
Falls Air Force Reserve Base, New York, to 
performance by contract; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

EC-2324. A communication from the 
President and Chief Executive Officer, 
Oversight Board, Resolution Trust Corpora- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
regarding Equal Opportunity and Outreach 
Programs; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-2325. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service on the administration 
of the Marine Mammal Protection Act for 
calendar year 1988; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-2326. A communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notification of an extension of time 
for rendering a decision in Coal Trading 
Corporation Et Al, v The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, Et Al; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2327. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a comprehensive report on a project ne- 
gotiated under the Clean Coal Technology 
Demonstration Program; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2328. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, cer- 
tain certifications from States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the Low-Level Ra- 
dioactive Waste Policy Amendments Act; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-2329. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a comprehensive report on a project ne- 
gotiated under the Clean Coal Technology 
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Demonstration Program; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2330. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a comprehensive report on a project ne- 
gotiated under the Clean Coal Technology 
Demonstration Program; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2331. A communication from the 
Deputy Associate Director for Collection 
and Disbursement, Minerals Management 
Service, Department of the Interior, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
refund of certain overpayments of offshore 
lease revenues; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-2332. A communication from the As- 
sistant Legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs, De- 
partment of State, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on international agree- 
ments, other than treaties, entered into by 
the United States in the sixty day period 
prior to February 1, 1990; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

EC-2333. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the operation of the Senior Exec- 
utive Service; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2334. A communication from the Vice 
Chairman and Chief Financial Office of the 
Potomac Electric Power Company, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a copy of the balance 
sheet of the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany as of December 31, 1989; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2335. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Commission on 
competition advocacy for fiscal year 1989; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2336. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of State (Legislative Af- 
fairs) transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Department of State 
on competition advocacy for fiscal year 
1989; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2337. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior (Indian Af- 
fairs) and the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior (Policy, Budget and Administration), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
plan for bringing educational facilities oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs into 
compliance with all applicable Federal, 
Tribal, or State health and safety standards; 
to the Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

EC-2338. A communication from the At- 
torney General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
amount deposited in the United States 
Trustee System Fund and a description of 
expenditures from the Fund for fiscal year 
1989; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2339. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend title 
38, United States Code, to modify the prior 
Congressional “report and wait" restrictions 
which are imposed upon certain Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs administrative re- 
organizations by section 210(b)(2) of that 
title; to the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 
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ORDERS FOR TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 20, 1990 


MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
the recognition of the two leaders on 
Tuesday, February 20, there be a 
period for morning business until 12:30 
p.m. with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for up to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RECESS FROM 12:30 P.M. UNTIL 2:15 
P.M, 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Tues- 
day, February 20, the Senate stand in 
recess from 12:30 p.m. until 2:15 p.m. 
in order to accommodate the party 
conferences. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 11:30 A.M., 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1990 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Republican leader 
has no further business and if no 
other Senator is seeking recognition, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess under the provi- 
sions of House Concurrent Resolution 
256 until 11:30 a.m. on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1990. 

Their being no objection, the 
Senate, at 6:36 p.m., recessed until 
Tuesday, February 20, 1990, at 11:30 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 8, 1990: 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 


SUSAN M. COUGHLIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY BOARD FOR THE TERM EXPIRING DECEM- 
BER 31. 1993. 

JAMES L. KOLSTAD, OF COLORADO, TO BE CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY 
BOARD FOR A TERM OF 2 YEARS. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


EDWARD J. PHILBIN, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION FOR A TERM EXPIRING DECEMBER 31, 1993. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


JOHN W. LYONS, OF MARYLAND. TO BE DIRECTOR 
OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 


FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 


WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY. OF MAINE, TO BE A FEDER- 
AL MARITIME COMMISSIONER FOR THE TERM EXPIR- 
ING JUNE 30, 1993, 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


ERVIN S. DUGGAN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION FOR A TERM OF 5 YEARS FROM JULY 1, 1989. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATIONS WERE APPROVED SUB- 
JECT TO THE NOMINEES’ COMMITMENT TO RESPOND 
TO REQUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY 
DULY CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Reverend Dr. Donald F. Chris- 
tian, assistant to the bishop, Washing- 
ton, DC, Metropolitan Synod, Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church of America, of- 
fered the following prayer: 

Our Father and our God with our 
prayers, we acknowledge Your pres- 
ence in our lives and in our times. 

In our lives: 

Allow us to give our actions as much 
volume as our words; 

Make our deeds as heroic as our 
demonstrations; and 

May our love for our neighbors be as 
serious as our passion for pleasure. 

In our times: 

May the shaking of Your world’s po- 
litical foundations be an opportunity 
for our self evaluation; 

May we, the people, of this country 
shore up our own commitment to 
malice toward none and justice for all; 
and 

May we do the right as You, O God, 
give us to see the right. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. McNuLTY] come 
forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance? 

Mr. McNULTY led the Pledge of Al- 
legiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 198. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing a concert performance on the 
Capitol grounds. ; 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed with an amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 1048. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition and publication of data about crimes 


that manifest prejudice based on certain 
group characteristics. 


The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 169. An act to amend the National Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy, Organization, 
and Priorities Act of 1976 in order to pro- 
vide for improved coordination of national 
scientific research efforts and to provide for 
a national plan to improve scientific under- 
standing of the Earth system and the effect 
of changes in that system on climate and 
human well-being; 

S. 321. An act to revise provisions of law 
that provide a preference to Indians; 

S. 695. An act to promote excellence in 
American education by recognizing and re- 
warding schools, teachers, and students for 
their outstanding achievements, enhancing 
parental choice, encouraging the study of 
Science, mathematics, and engineering, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1096. An act to provide for the use and 
distribution of funds awarded the Seminole 
Indian in dockets 73, 151, and 73-A of the 
Indian Claims Commission; 

S. 1229. An act for the relief of Maria 
Luisa Anderson; 

S. 1310. An act to eliminate illiteracy by 
the year 2000, to strengthen and coordinate 
literacy programs, and for other purposes; 

S. 1467. An act for the relief of Geetha 
Kannan; and 

S. 1493. An act for the relief of Roswitha 
Starins. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to Public Law 98-183, as 
amended by Public Law 101-180, the 
Chair, on behalf of the President pro 
tempore and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Republican leader, ap- 
points Mr. Russell Redenbaugh, of 
Pennsylvania, to the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


WASHINGTON, DC, 
February 8, 1990. 
Hon. Tuomas S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in clause 5 of rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Clerk received at 9:42 a.m. on Thursday, 
February 8. 1990, the following message 
from the Secretary of the Senate: That the 
Senate passed without amendment, H.R. 
3952. 

With great respect, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires 
to announce that pursuant to clause 4 
of rule I, the Speaker signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1990: 

H.R. 3952. An act to authorize certain 
United States assistance and trade benefits 
for Panama, and for other purposes. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBER OF 
UNITED STATES CAPITOL 
PRESERVATION COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 801(b) of Public 
Law 100-696, the Chair on Monday, 
February 12, 1990, did appoint to the 
U.S. Capitol Preservation Commission 
on the part of the House the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBER OF 
COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 2(b), Public Law 
98-183, the Chair on Monday, Febru- 
ary 12, 1990, did appoint as a member 
of the Commission on Civil Rights on 
the part of the House to fill the exist- 
ing vacancy thereon, Mr. Carl A. An- 
derson of Arlington, VA. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS TO 
REPRESENT THE HOUSE AT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTHDAY CEREMONIES ON 
FEBRUARY 22, 1990 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that it shall 
be in order for the Speaker to appoint 
three Members of the House, one 
upon the recommendation of the mi- 
nority leader, to represent the House 
of Representatives at appropriate 
ceremonies for the observance of 
George Washington’s Birthday to be 
held on February 22, 1990. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
order of the House of today, the Chair 
appoints the following Members to 
represent the House of Representa- 
tives at appropriate ceremonies for the 
observance of George Washington’s 
Birthday to be held on February 22, 
1990: 

Mr. Vento of Minnesota; Mr. PAYNE 
of Virginia; and Mr. LAGOMARSINO of 
California. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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KANSANS SPEAK DURING THE 
PRESIDENTS HOLIDAY 


(Mr. GLICKMAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of central Kansas are crying 
out for leadership from the President 
and Congress to make sure our econo- 
my is vibrant as we enter the 21st cen- 
tury. I heard that message over and 
over again last week during my visit to 
Kansas—on two particular items. 

All of us have been awestruck with 
the changes in Eastern Europe, clearly 
on this connection, the most remarka- 
ble series of events since the end of 
World War II. The first issue they 
raise is defense and jobs. As the 
United States makes the conversion 
from an economy based on a defense 
buildup, the Federal Government has 
to play an active role in assisting with 
the economic conversion. We must 
protect the future of millions of jobs 
in this country in that transition and 
keep our Nation’s economy No. 1 in 
the world. Instead of seeing affirma- 
tive, roll-up-the-sleeves leadership 
from the White House, my constitu- 
ents, who have relied on military and 
defense spending for jobs, see only a 
lackadaisical, rudderless attitude from 
the President. 

The other uncertainty and danger 
my constituents see is an increasingly 
regressive tax burden on the middle 
class and the subterfuge of using the 
Social Security trust fund to mask the 
deficit, while other pressing domestic 
needs go unmet. Whatever the merits 
of the Social Security proposal ad- 
vanced by Senator MOYNIHAN, it 
squarely frames the issue and cries out 
for leadership from the President. My 
constituents strongly believe at a mini- 
mum that the Social Security trust 
fund is sacrosanct, and ought to be 
taken off the general operating budget 
of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituents know 
what the Government needs to be 
doing and the problems we must re- 
solve; I share their hope that the 
President and the Congress get the 
message. 


PRESIDENT  AQUINO SHOULD 
REMEMBER WHO HER 
FRIENDS ARE 


(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago this Congress extended to 
President Corazon Aquino what it con- 
sidered to be a very special honor—to 
address a joint session of the Congress. 

In case you have not heard, Mr. 
Speaker, President Aquino refused to 
see Secretary of Defense Richard 
Cheney, our distinguished former col- 
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league, on his recent visit to that 
country. 

Everybody is entitled to a mistake. I 
would like to suggest to President 
Aquino that she thus made a very bad 
mistake. 

I would recall for my colleagues that 
just a few months ago that, in unprec- 
edented actions from a U.S. base in a 
host country, our forces from Clark 
Air Force Base were used to assist to 
put down a rebel insurrection which 
threatened the Presidency of Presi- 
dent Corazon Aquino. 

Perhaps she is playing to domestic 
politics, but I also think she must re- 
member that the United States has 
been a very generous friend and ally 
over a period of years. 

Yes, it may be that we are not able 
to appropriate all of the funds that 
were authorized in a very generous au- 
thorization bill because of limits on 
our own resources. But, as we all 
know, those are very severe limits. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is incumbent 
upon President Aquino to remember 
who her friends are. 

I consider her act to be ungrateful, 
inhospitable, and inappropriate. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD TASK 
FORCE FORMED 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, just 
before the House adjourned for the 
Washington's Birthday recess, we 
passed House Resolution 330, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALKER] directing the 
Committee on House Administration 
to look into further improvements in 
the way we print the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Subsequently, I appointed a task 
force from the committee to consider 
these improvements. I am pleased to 
tell you that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Manton] has generously 
agreed to be the task force chairman. I 
have urged the task force not to rest 
until it has completed its work. 

Mr. Speaker, as soon as the task 
force completes its work and makes its 
recommendations, the House Adminis- 
tration Committee will move expedi- 
tiously to act on these recommenda- 
tions and report back to the House. 


CONSTITUENTS CONCERNED 
ABOUT ECONOMY 


(Mr. VISCLOSKY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, I 
was asked a number of questions when 
I was back in my district. 
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All were rooted in the question: Why 
is America’s economic body so weak? 

My constituents wanted to know: 

Why must we rely on transfusions of 
foreign money to keep our economic 
heart beating? 

Why, they ask, are our “highway ar- 
teries" clogged with foreign produced 
cars? 

Why, when health care costs are 
rising, does President Bush sever 
health care for the needy? 

Why are these questions being 
asked? 

Because President Bush has refused 
to lead. 

He is a President of parts, lacking 
any grand vision or strategy. 

He has taken the easy route—plac- 
ing short-term political gain over the 
long-term health of the economic 
body. 

President Bush uses cosmetic esti- 
mates to cover up the hard truth with 
the pastel makeup of prosperity. 

While make-up may improve our ap- 
pearance it will not cure what ails us. 


COLLAPSE IN FARM BELT 


(Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, like other Members of this 
body, I traveled in my district during 
this past week and visited with con- 
stituents about what they see as prior- 
ities for this country. I must say their 
view is radically different from Presi- 
dent Bush’s announcement that this 
country is experiencing excellent eco- 
nomic health. 

The fact is, throughout the Farm 
Belt, things are not excellent. We are 
in a deep, abiding collapse. Even while 
that is occurring, the President wants 
to spend $200 million to go to Mars 
and $1 billion more for star wars; to 
cite two examples. 

He wants to invest billions in a host 
of esoteric programs that have noth- 
ing to do with the real priorities that 
are necessary to put America back on 
track. 

We need to reward people who 
produce real new wealth in this coun- 
try. We need an economic system that 
works. We need to get our trade deficit 
and our Federal budget deficit squared 
away. Most importantly for rural 
America, we should not retreat from 
wise investments in decent farm pro- 
grams and quality education that 
build economic strength. It is not old- 
fashioned to begin investing here at 
home in America, and our President’s 
budget says he wants to do everything 
but invest here at home. 

We need to put the country back on 
track, and do it soon. The visits 
around my district tell me people 
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know that is where investment ought 
to begin. 


MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE IN 
NICARAGUA 


(Mr. McEWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
know, the Sandinistas in Nicaragua 
stole a revolution. They then proceed- 
ed to steal an election in 1984; and 
they are, of course, prepared to do it 


Many Members can see that they 
are prepared to deny access to impar- 
tial observers that wish to document 
their thievery. Recently Miquel D’es- 
coto, the Foreign Minister to the San- 
dinistas, said he could not allow 
United States representatives to come 
here and masquerade as innocent and 
impartial observers, and denied the 
visas. 

Mr. Speaker, D’escoto has done to 
Nicaragua what Marxism-Leninism 
has done to Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. It used to take average 
Nicaraguans 4 days to provide food for 
the table for 30, and now it takes 52 
days—obviously not enough to feed an 
entire month. 

They have destroyed the presses of 
their opponents, and denied newsprint 
to those who opposed them, and 
denied access to radio and television, 
and placed their Sandinista thugs—not 
the army, the Sandinista army, which 
does not belong to the country, it be- 
longs to their political party—and they 
have placed their thugs at any rallies 
of opposition, shut down the transpor- 
tation system to those who wish to 
oppose them, and then proceeded to 
use the assets of the country to give 
away land and other benefits to those 
who would attend Sandinista rallies. 

Mr. Speaker, we are about to see 
what we saw in 1984, a very terrible 
miscarriage of justice, once again, in 
Central America. 


A PRAYER FOR FREEDOM AND 
PEACE 


(Mr. McNULTY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McNULTY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
living through very historic times. 
Over the past several months, we have 
witnessed the emergence of democracy 
throughout Eastern Europe, the col- 
lapse of the Berlin Wall, and the 
scheduling of democratic elections in 
several Eastern bloc countries. 

Just when we thought that nothing 
more dramatic than that could possi- 
bly happen, it did. 

The Soviet Communist Party 
Plenum voted this month in favor of 
President Gorbachev’s proposal that 
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the party relinquish its monopoly 
status. 

This latest action by the Communist 
Party’s Central Committee is a clear 
rebuke to the old hard liners, and a 
dramatic advance for Gorbachev's re- 
forms. 

But the biggest winners are the 
Soviet people, 300,000 of whom took to 
the streets prior to the start of the 
plenum to demonstrate their support 
for democratic reform. 

I hope and pray that we may some- 
day see the day when all the peoples 
of the world—including those in 
China—can live together in freedom 
and peace. 
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INTRODUCTION OF  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION CONDEMN- 
ING ACTS TO DEFACE THE 
CAPITOL BUILDING AND THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


(Mr. DELAY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 31, two people threw blood on the 
columns and steps of the Capitol 
Building. This past Saturday, another 
person threw blood on a pillar of the 
northeast gate of the White House. 

Iam certain you were as outraged as 
myself at these acts which disgraced 
two of the greatest symbols of democ- 
racy. None of us will deny their right 
to conduct peaceful demonstrations. 
However, these acts clearly crossed the 
line. 

Mr. Speaker, these individuals have 
committed acts of violence against not 
only these great hallmarks of our de- 
mocracy, but the American people as 
well. 

The Architect of the Capitol tells me 
that the damage has cost taxpayers in 
excess of $2,500 and estimates that the 
total cost could be $4,800. 

Today I am introducing a concurrent 
resolution condemning the acts to 
deface the Capitol Building and the 
White House and urging that the per- 
petrators be prosecuted to the fullest 
extent of the law. 

Peaceful demonstrations are regular- 
ly permitted on the Grounds of the 
U.S. Capitol Building and in front of 
the White House. I don't believe any 
Member of this body will disagree with 
a citizen's right to protest. However, 
these blood throwing actions cross the 
bounds of decency. The destruction of 
public property should not be encour- 
aged through lenient treatment in the 
court system. 

In recent years, because of activists 
such as these people, we have had to 
safeguard the Capitol with more and 
more security, metal detectors and 
fewer hours during which its owners— 
the American public—can visit. Unfor- 
tunately, if these types of outrageous 
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acts are allowed to continue with just 
a slap on the hand, the Capitol may 
one day become accessible only to law- 
makers. 

If these acts are not treated more se- 
riously, it could jeopardize others’ 
rights to protest peacefully. One of 
the great freedoms in this country is 
the right to protest and demonstrate. 
But if this right is abused, it threatens 
the rights of others. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a question of re- 
spect and responsibility. I solicit co- 
sponsorship of this concurrent resolu- 
tion by my colleagues. 


MORE FOREIGN AID MONEY 
WASTED ON THE PHILIPPINES 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, last June 
27 this House voted to give an addi- 
tional billion dollars to the Philip- 
pines. That measure carried by a vote 
of 222 to 185. 

Never mind that the United States is 
already giving hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the Philip- 
pines, never mind that the United 
States is the second largest employer 
in the Philippines, employing some 
80,000 people, never mind that Presi- 
dent Bush saved the Philippine Gov- 
ernment from its own people by using 
American F-4 fighters. 

I have a solution to the problem. Let 
them keep their bases. We do not want 
them, we do not need them. They are 
only an albatross around the neck of 
the American people. We like the 
people of the Philippines, but it is in- 
cumbent upon us to send a strong mes- 
sage, and that message is this: That 
America is a strong horse willing to 
pull a heavy load, but we are not a 
dairy cow to be milked. It is time that 
we in this House learn that our for- 
eign aid only wastes taxpayers' money 
and incurs the contempt of foreign 
governments. 

Mr. Speaker, let us take care of our 
own people. Let us take care of provid- 
ing scare adequate medical care, roads, 
and help for veterans. Let us take care 
of our own people and not succumb to 
blackmail. 


CATERPILLARS ARE FOR 
BUTTERFLIES 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, we 
have traveled over the years full cycle 
in the war on drugs, and yesterday it 
took the cake when President Bush 
said: "Ask not what your caterpillar 
can do for you, but ask what your cat- 
erpillar can do for America." 
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I do not mean to make light of it, 
but evidently the President wants to 
use the $1 billion BAT plane to bomb 
South American coca fields with fuzzy 
l-inch long caterpillars. That is right, 
caterpillars. 

Let me ask this question: What if 
this little, fuzzy Pac-Man“ decides to 
eat the coffee bean instead? Then co- 
caine will be plentiful all over the 
streets, and coffee will be a hundred 
dollars an ounce. 

I think we are showing a complete 
frustration from the lack of a war on 
drugs, and I am saying today, “Why 
don’t we put the kingpin drug smug- 
gler to death for importing tons of 
heroin and cocaine in this country and 
wrecking America“? 

Mr. Speaker, I say, Let's let cater- 
pillars grow up to be butterflies." 


APPLICANTS FOR CITIZENSHIP 
FACE NEW DISTURBING REGU- 
LATIONS 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
point out to the Members of the 
House that there is a situation brew- 
ing in my district which may apply to 
theirs, so I ask the Members for their 
attention. This regards a decision 
made by the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service as to the process for 
applying for citizenship. 

For generations now in my area, 
those waiting for that great moment 
in their lives when they will be sworn 
in as American citizens have been 
interviewed locally, and then they 
take their examinations locally and 
take the oath of citizenship locally in 
a Federal court or a county court, 
wherever it may be appropriate. A new 
decision initiated by the Philadelphia 
region in our Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania would now direct those 
people who have to be interviewed ini- 
tially that they would not be able to 
do that in their own locales, but they 
would have to travel to Philadelphia, 
100 miles away, for that initial inter- 
view. That puts a great chill on the 
warm community aspects we have en- 
joyed for so long in that process for 
naturalization. Along with my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALKER] and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Goop- 
LING], I am going to implore other 
Members to check into this and see 
whether or not this is a national 
policy. If so, it must be changed. We 
must preserve the parochial warmth 
of the process of naturalization that 
now obtains. 
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EXTENDING CONGRATULATIONS 
ON RESOLUTION OF THE PITT- 
STON COAL STRIKE 


(Mr. POSHARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. POSHARD. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate everyone involved with re- 
solving the Pittston coal strike, for 
coming to a workable solution, which 
the rank and file is accepting by an 
almost 2-to-1 margin. 

The courage and determination of 
the UMWA members who stood their 
ground is an inspiration to working 
people around the country. 

We should take some valuable les- 
sons from this experience. 

Workers are not property—they are 
people who deserve respect and com- 
pensation for their efforts. 

And companies must accept and 
keep their commitment to the health 
and welfare of the people who help 
produce the profits. 

Government can have a role in labor 
issues—the efforts of Labor Secretary 
Dole and Mediator Usery were keys to 
solving this dispute. 

As the Pittston miners prepare to 
return to work let us move beyond the 
bitterness and anger that separates us 
and build on the common ground that 
unites us, to develop a new position 
era of labor-management  relation- 
ships. Our economy and our people 
will be better off for that. 


THE NEED FOR CHILD SAFETY 
RESTRAINTS ABOARD AIRCRAFT 


(Mr. LIGHTFOOT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
the recent Avianca Airline crash in 
New York, there were approximately 
17 children age 2 and under. Among 
those injured, there were six children 
age 2 or under, and all of them were 
unrestrained, sitting in an adult's lap. 
One child, age 4 months, died. The sig- 
nificance of that is that children age 2 
and under are seldom restrained. More 
and more we are hearing of airplane 
crashes in which unrestrained children 
are injured or killed. It's time to 
change this scenario. 

All 50 States currently require the 
use of child safety restraints in auto- 
mobiles. All commercial airlines re- 
quire adults to wear seatbelts upon 
takeoff and landing. Why do we not 
afford the same protection to our in- 
fants and toddlers? Do we value their 
lives less than our own? 

It has been estimated that 80 per- 


cent of today's airplane accidents are - 


survivable. If this is the case, why are 
we not giving our small children the 
same odds for survival as we do older 
children and adults? Because I believe 
we must provide babies the same pro- 
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tection as adults, I am introducing leg- 
islation today to require the FAA to 
issue regulations mandating the use of 
child safety restraints aboard aircraft 
for those children who are too small to 
be adequately protected by an adult 
seatbelt. I have asked the House 
Public Works and Transportation Sub- 
committee to hold hearings on this 
issue. 

I am also pleased to note that 55 
Members of this body have already 
joined me in sending a letter to FAA 
Administrator James Busey requesting 
that the FAA implement regulations 
providing for child safety restraints 
aboard aircraft. While I had hoped the 
FAA would follow through, I under- 
stand the proposed regulations the 
FAA plans to issue would still leave 
the decision to use child safety re- 
straints optional. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this badly needed legisla- 
tion. I have listened to flight attend- 
ants, parents, and others familiar with 
flight safety. As a flight instructor and 
volunteer FAA safety counselor 
myself, I know the dangers. Small chil- 
dren cannot make this decision for 
themselves. They deserve the best pro- 
tection we can provide. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
improving the safety of air travel for 
small children. 


o 1230 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 2570, ARIZONA DESERT 
WILDERNESS ACT 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 101-403) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 338) providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 2570) to 
provide for the designation of certain 
public lands as wilderness in the State 
of Arizona, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


HELP STANDARD GRAVURE 
FAMILIES: BAN ASSAULT 
WEAPONS 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
heartening last Friday to be back 
home at the Louisville Gardens to wit- 
ness our community coming together 
at a band concert and dance to extend 
love, as well as financial support, to 
the families of the Standard Gravure 
employees who were killed and wound- 
ed in the assault-weapon shooting 
spree which occurred at the plant last 
September. 

The  Louisville/Jefferson County 
community is devoted to helping these 
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people overcome their grief and deal 
with their injuries, but there is one 
thing, Mr. Speaker, that we cannot do 
for ourselves. We cannot get AK-47's 
and other assault weapons off the 
streets and kept out of the wrong 
hands. Only the Congress and the 
President can do that. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
Congress to pass speedily legislation 
which I have sponsored which would 
prevent the manufacture and sale of 
assault weapons in our communities, 
and then I ask the President to sign 
that measure into law. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress cannot 
breathe life back into those who were 
killed at Standard Gravure, nor can it 
restore health to those who were per- 
manently disabled during the course 
of that shooting. 

However, Mr. Speaker, Congress can 
and must prevent future such car- 
nages by banning assault weapons 
from the streets of Louisville, Jeffer- 
son County and from the streets of 
this Nation. 


THE DEPRESSING DEMOCRATS 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute). 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, we were 
pleased to hear today from a number 
of Democrats, that they went home 
during the recess. What they found, 
however, does not seem to track with 
reality. One Member found that his 
constituents think the President is not 
providing leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, that is strange. Eighty 
percent of the country thinks the 
President is doing a pretty good job. 

Another Member found that the 
farm economy is in ruins. That is 
strange. Recent reports show that 
farmers are experiencing an improving 
situation based upon free-market prin- 
ciples and economy. 

Mr. Speaker, we heard Democrats 
report that the Government should 
not fund programs aimed at helping 
industries that have previously de- 
pended upon the military budget. 
That is strange. Are these not the 
same liberals who told us for years 
that we would be so much better off if 
we were not spending money in the 
Pentagon? 

The Democrats go home and find 
out how bad things are in America. 
That is strange. Most of us think this 
is the best country in the world in 
which to live. The majority party in 
this House is again earning the title of 
“The Depressing Democrats.” 
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CUTS IN ALLOCATIONS TO THE 
PHILIPPINES HAVE BEEN 
MADE BY THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION, NOT CONGRESS 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I have seen 
three separate references now by the 
administration to the fact that Con- 
gress supposedly cut aid to the Philip- 
pines last year. I would like to set the 
record straight. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress mandated no 
cuts in aid to the Philippines. In mili- 
tary assistance the administration 
asked for $200 million in FMS. Con- 
gress gave them full flexibility, provid- 
ed no earmark. They chose to provide 
$140 million and cut the $60 million. 

In the economic support fund the 
administration asked for $160 million. 
Congress provided no specific ear- 
mark. The administration chose to al- 
locate $124 million, a cut of $36 mil- 
lion. Meanwhile they decided to fully 
fund countries such as Tunisia and El 
Salvador. 

The fact is that whatever cuts were 
made in allocations to the Philippines, 
they were made through administra- 
tion choices. 

In the multilateral assistance initia- 
tive the administration asked for $200 
million. Congress provided $160 mil- 
lion and gave them the authority to 
give another $40 million through de- 
velopment accounts and ESF accounts. 
They decided not to. 

When my colleagues add it all up, 
the Philippines got over $460 million 
this year, a 60-percent increase over 
last year. If that describes a loser, I 
would certainly hate to see what a 
winner would cost the American tax- 
payer. 


OUR MILITARY HOSPITALS ARE 
DOING AN OUTSTANDING JOB 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
what gets news many times is what 
goes wrong. I would like to report on 
something that I think is going very 
well, and that is our military hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, recently, I had an ath- 
letic injury, and I was treated by Dr. 
Narva and the House physician staff. 
They did an excellent job. I proceeded 
then to be treated at Andrews Air 
Force Base and at Walter Reed. Mr. 
Speaker, our military is getting good 
health care. These facilities are clean, 
they are efficient, they are punctual. 
The talk about tremendous redtape 
does not exist at these facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is important 
that we recognize the fine job done by 
Gen. Robert Poel, Col. Alan Christen- 
sen, Col. Dan Connelly, Capt. Alisa 
Murray, at Andrews Air Force Base, 
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and Dr. Narva here at the Capitol. It is 
not frequent that our military gets 
high marks for anything these days, 
but let me commend our military hos- 
pitals. They are doing an outstanding 
job. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McNutty). Pursuant to the provisions 
of clause 5, rule I, the Chair an- 
nounces that he will postpone further 
proceedings today on each motion to 
suspend the rules on which a recorded 
vote or the yeas and nays are ordered, 
or on which the vote is objected to 
under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken today after debate has been 
concluded on all motions to suspend 
the rules. 
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CONDEMNING HUMAN RIGHTS 
VIOLATIONS OF GOVERNMENT 
OF HAITI 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
250), condemning the deliberate and 
systematic human rights violations of 
the Government of Haiti, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. Con. REs. 250 


Whereas the people of Haiti have repeat- 
edly manifested their aspirations for a tran- 
sition to democracy, a constitutional govern- 
ment, and equitable economic development 
as outlined in their constitution ratified on 
March 29, 1987; 

Whereas the military Government of 
Haiti unilaterally suspended four articles of 
the Haitian Constitution, decreed a state of 
siege resulting in arrests, deportations, beat- 
ings, and violations of the Constitution by 
forcible exile of democratic and civic lead- 
ers; 

Whereas the forced exile of top opposition 
leaders demonstrates the military Govern- 
ment of Haiti's unwillingness or inability to 
fulfill its commitment to free and fair elec- 
tions as announced in the electoral calendar 
and has undermined the credibility of the 
military Government of Haiti as a steward 
for the establishment of democracy; 

Whereas the military Government of 
Haiti seriously limited civil and political 
rights for the citizens of Haiti and imposed 
a rigorous censorship on privately owned 
radio and television stations, including the 
dissemination of foreign news reports con- 
cerning Haiti; 

Whereas a number of important sectors of 
the Haitian society and economy have se- 
verely criticized the measures taken on Jan- 
uary 20, 1990, by the Government of Haiti; 

Whereas the military Government of 
Haiti suspended the constitutional provi- 
sions forbidding forced exile and renewed 
an entry visa requirement for Haitians re- 
turning from abroad; 

Whereas the recent crisis has worsened 
the socioeconomic situation in Haiti result- 
ing in even greater hardship to the citizens 
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of Haiti who currently live in the poorest 
nation in the Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas the subsequent rescinding of 
some of these measures remains in the view 
of many observers insufficient to restore the 
confidence of the Haitian people: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) That the Con- 
gress— 

(1) condemns the military Government of 
Haiti for its arrests, beatings, and forced 
exile of opposition leaders, its abridgement 
of civil and political rights for Haitian citi- 
zens, and its blatant disregard for the Hai- 
tian Constitution and international law; 

(2) strongly urges the military Govern- 
ment of Haiti to extend to all people in 
Haiti, the rights guaranteed by the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights and other 
relevant human rights accords; and 

(3) calls upon the Secretary of State— 

(A) to make credible, free, and fair elec- 
tions and a democratic transition in Haiti, 
as specified by the Haitian people in their 
Constitution, a key consideration in deter- 
mining United States relations with Haitian 
authorities; 

(B) to make respect and promotion of 
human rights a central issue in determining 
relations with Haitian authorities; 

(C) to strongly urge that the military Gov- 
ernment of Haiti guarantee the immediate 
safe return of exiled opposition leaders; 

(D) to strongly urge the Haitian govern- 
ment to take such steps as are necessary to 
provide continuous personal security to all 
candidates participating in the electoral 
process, to permit a resumption of political 
activity by parties and candidates in all 
parts of the country, and to assure the 
safety of voters; 

(E) to call attention to the recent state of 
siege in Haiti and ongoing violations of 
human rights by the military Government 
of Haiti and to encourage an appropriate re- 
sponse by the Organization of American 
States, the United Nations, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (World 
Bank) and other international fora; and 

(F) to cooperate with other governments 
in multilateral appeals as well as concrete 
bilateral actions in order to focus world at- 
tention on the serious situation in Haiti, to 
promote the protection of the Haitian 
people and to underscore the consequences 
which attach to the evident failure by the 
Government of Haiti to meet its engage- 
ments for a credible electoral process; and 

(G) to conduct a review of United States 
policy to consider such further bilateral, 
multilateral, economic, and political meas- 
ures as may be necessary to promote and 
assure the success of free and fair elections 
in Haiti; and 

(4) calls on the Government of Haiti to 
undertake immediate and comprehensive ef- 
forts to restore the confidence of voters and 
candidates in the credibility of the electoral 
process, without whose participation elec- 
tions cannot be assessed as credible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McNuLTY). Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL] 
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will be recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO] will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, once again the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs is bringing 
before this House a resolution on 
Haiti. This resolution was reported 
from the committee with complete bi- 
partisan support. In developing the 
language of the resolution we had the 
ful support and cooperation of the 
Department of State. So in a certain 
sense the language of this resolution 
will represent, if adopted, not only the 
views of this House but of the Ameri- 
can Government as a whole. 

The resolution before us condemns 
the Haitian military government for 
brutality against the Haitian people 
once again. The words of this resolu- 
tion alone will not bring freedom to 
Haiti. That is the task of the Haitian 
people. The words of this resolution 
do convey to the Haitian people the 
message that they are not alone in 
their struggle against tyranny. They 
are words which call on the world 
community to seek ways to find ways 
to cooperate to end tyranny in Haiti. 

Against the guns of the Haitian 
Army, words may seem an empty ges- 
ture. Yet words of friendship, under- 
standing and truth are what sustained 
the embers of liberty through the long 
Stalinist night. We have seen in the 
last year what happens to the secret 
police and the mighty armies of ty- 
rants when at long last the craving for 
liberty which burns quietly within the 
heart bursts forth. It is only a matter 
of time before the liberty the Haitian 
people have struggled for since the 
overthrow of the Duvalier dictatorship 
will be realized. > 

Since the current head of Govern- 
ment, General Avril, overthrew his 
predecessor, General Namphy, the 
United States based its policy toward 
Haiti on Avril's commitment to a tran- 
sition to democracy in Haiti through 
free and fair elections. By his actions 
in January in which democratic lead- 
ers were beaten and forced into exile, 
Avril has shown his true colors. But it 
is not Avril alone who stands in the 
way of democracy. The Haitian Army 
has repeatedly betrayed the people it 
is designed to serve. There are obvious- 
ly some in Haiti who prosper under 
the corruption fostered by or protect- 
ed by the military government. The 
Haitian Government will remain in 
the hands of this corrupt gang until 
the Haitian people seize their own des- 
tiny and resolve to bring to account 
those who are stealing from Haitians 
the legacy of liberty for which their 
forebears fought two centuries ago. 

In the face of a determined and 
armed system of corruption and ex- 
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ploitation the Haitian people need 
unity of purpose. Haitian democrats 
must speak with one voice if the 
friends of liberty at home and abroad 
are to hear and heed their call. 

In 1986, the will and unity of the 
Haitian people made possible the over- 
throw of a cruel dictatorship. May 
1990 find in the Haitian people the 
same unity, strength, and courage to 
overcome the last obstacles toward the 
free and fair elections for which they 
have struggled and for which many 
have already given their lives. 

In coming back to this Chamber 
once again to express concern about 
the situation in Haiti we are doing 
more than expressing support for the 
people of Haiti. We are giving testimo- 
ny to our own American heritage. 
Through our action today we are re- 
newing our commitment to continue 
the struggle for freedom as long as it 
may take. Let both the friends of free- 
dom in Haiti, and its enemies, take 
note. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of 
my time to the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Western 
Hemisphere Affairs of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CROCKETT]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CROCKETT] may control 
the time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 250, 
condemning the deliberate and sys- 
tematic human rights violations of the 
Government of Haiti. 

This resolution was introduced by 
our colleague from California, Mr. 
DvMALLY. It was reported out of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on Feb- 
ruary 6 by voice vote. 

This resolution speaks to the recent 
disturbing actions by the military gov- 
ernment in Haiti including the decla- 
ration of a state of siege, the unilater- 
al suspension of several articles of the 
Constitution, and the arbitrary arrest, 
beating, and the forced exile of several 
opposition leaders. 

The Subcommittee on Western 
Hemisphere Affairs recently hosted a 
meeting with several of the Haitians 
who were exiled by interim President 
Lt. Gen. Prosper Avril. It was clear 
from their statements that though 
Avril subsequently rescinded the state 
of siege, there is a lack of confidence 
in his commitment to a democratic 
transition. There is also a strong suspi- 
cion that he would like to remove the 
prefix interim“ from his title. 

This resolution makes it clear to in- 
terim President Avril that the current 
situation in Haiti is unacceptable. It 
condemns the military government for 
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its recent actions and emphasizes that 
credible, free and fair elections, and 
respect for human rights are our 
utmost priority. 

I would like to commend Congress- 
man DymMaLty for his initiative and 
congratulate him on his willingness to 
accommodate Members’ suggestions 
for modifications. The resolution has 
the full support of the minority and 
the State Department, and I strongly 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of the resolution on Haiti. 

I am deeply saddened that the prom- 
ise of the Avril government to provide 
for a transition to democracy this year 
has been brutally crushed by repres- 
sive measures imposed by General 
Avril. 

The assurances that elections will 
still take place ring hollow in light of 
the actions taken by the Avril regime 
to limit dissent and curb the political 
rights of opposition leaders. Without 
the full function of human rights and 
civil liberties in Haiti, the prospect of 
elections alone cannot be considered 
as giving legitimacy to Avril's govern- 
ment. 

Without a clear reversal of his poli- 
cies and unequivocal commitment to 
protecting human rights and carrying 
out a transition that fulfills the prom- 
ise of elections on all levels, the 
United States cannot help but con- 
demn the actions of the Avril govern- 
ment 

I support the strong statements of 
the administration and the Congress 
in expressing our opposition to the 
course of action taken by the military 
government in Haiti, and I particular- 
ly wish to praise our Ambassador Al 
Adams who has represented to the 
Avril government the sense of concern 
and dismay of both the Congress and 
the President. 

I urge the Government of General 
Avril to reconsider the ill-advised poli- 
cies he has adopted and to reverse his 
course to ensure that democratic gov- 
ernment is finally achieved in Haiti. 

I urge my colleagues to unanimously 
support this resolution. 

Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DYMALLY]. 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Western Hemisphere Affairs 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
for yielding me this time to address 
this very important issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to thank 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DONALD 
E. “Buz” LuUKENS], a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, for having 
brought this issue to my attention, 
and the chairman of the full commit- 
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tee for expediting this hearing in the 
committee. 

Mr. Speaker, since the dictatorship 
of Jean Claude Duvalier was over- 
thrown in September 1988, Haiti has 
been ruled by a military government. 
Despite promises of democratization, 
the Avril government is responsible 
for suspending portions of the Haitian 
Constitution, censoring privately 
owned radio and television stations, 
and forcing the exile of several opposi- 
tion leaders. 

This resolution condemns the Gov- 
ernment of Haiti for its human rights 
abuses, and urges the administration 
to take such abuses into consideration 
in determining United States relations 
with Haiti and to call upon the Hai- 
tian Government to implement demo- 
cratic reforms. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge an “aye” vote on 
this measure. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise to express 
my strong support for House Concurrent Res- 
olution 250, condemning the military govern- 
ment of Haiti for the myriad human rights 
abuses and government abuses that have 
persisted since General Avril took power in a 
September 1988 military coup. 

For how much longer must the Haitian 
people endure dictatorial rule? Haiti has had a 
long, tumultuous history of dictators. After 
having suffered for 30 years under the tyranni- 
cal rule of the Duvalier family, a popular upris- 
ing ousted the Duvalier regime and the hopes 
for democracy were high. But Avril has dem- 
onstrated that while hope springs eternal in 
the hearts of the Haitian people, he has 
dampened those hopes by contending that 
the Haitian people are not ready for elections 
at this time. 

This legislation notes that the Haitian 
people have expressed a strong desire for de- 
mocracy and a constitutional government as 
outlined in the Haitian Constitution ratified in 
March 1987. This resolution notes that Avril's 
military government has consistently thwarted 
these desires through numerous acts includ- 
ing: First, unilaterally suspending four articles 
of the Haitian Constitution; second, forcibly 
exiling Haiti's top opposition leaders; third, de- 
claring a month's state of siege resulting in 
beatings, deportations and arrests; fourth, im- 
posing censorship on privately owned televi- 
sion and radio stations; and fifth, severely lirn- 
iting civil and political rights for the citizens of 
Haiti. 

Mr. Speaker, this important legislation calls 
upon the Secretary of State to make the hold- 
ing of free and fair elections and the promo- 
tion of human rights central in determining 
United States policy toward Haiti. | commend 
the gentleman from California (Mr. DYMALLY) 
for his work on this timely measure and | urge 
our colleagues to support this resolution. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks, it has become clear that political and 
economic conditions in have deteriorated 
even further. Indeed, Haiti is a nation that has 
fallen into bloody chaos—with the suspension 
of the Constitution, arrests, beatings, and de- 
portations. The regime of Gen. Prosper Avril, 
repeatedly has resorted to crude and heavy- 
handed force to control his adversaries. 
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This resolution condemns the abuses of the 
military government of Haiti, and urges basic 
human rights to be guaranteed. It also calls 
for a restoration of the electoral process, 
which currently is a disgrace. Political parties 
are harassed, opposition leaders often simply 
disappear, and no one has confidence that 
free and fair elections can take place. This 
resolution expresses the sense of Congress 
to General Avril that these abuses must end. 
Also, this resolution calls for the United States 
to conduct a review of our policy toward Haiti, 
and to consider what measures are appropri- 
ate to ensure free and fair elections. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution has been craft- 
ed to incorporate the views and concerns of 
the administration. There has been close co- 
operation with the State Department and 
United States diplomats on the scene in Haiti 
to send to General Avril and his cronies this 
strong message. 

Additionally it should be recognized that 
Chairman FASCELL has worked closely with 
Mr. DYMALLY to craft a strong resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, as an original cosponsor of 
this resolution, | would urge favorable consid- 
eration of this timely resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, | support 
the resolution before us which strongly con- 
demns the military government of Haiti for its 
recent violent crackdown in which opposition 
leaders were arrested, beaten, and forced into 
exile, civil and political rights of Haitian citi- 
zens were curtailed, and significant portions of 
the Haitian Constitution were blatantly disre- 
garded. 

The situation in Haiti is tragic, almost 
beyond description. Their brave people are si- 
lenced and paralyzed by ruthless repression 
and a regime of terror. 

| hope that passage of this resolution will 
provide to the Haitian people a small measure 
of hope and understanding, and recognition 
that the United States is committed to helping 
them escape the tyranny that currently grips 
that nation. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, in my capac- 
ity as chair of the Congressional Task Force 
on Haiti, and as a cosponsor, | rise in enthusi- 
astic support of House Concurrent Resolution 
250, condemning the deliberate and systemat- 
ic human rights violations of the Government 
of Haiti. 

The legislation offered by my colleague in 
the U.S. congressional task force, Congress- 
man MERVYN M. DYMALLY, makes it very clear 
that the people of Haiti enjoy bipartisan sup- 
port in their struggle to attain constitutional 
democracy, economic justice, and a govern- 
ment which respects and promotes their God 
given human rights. 

House Concurrent Resolution 250 makes it 
clear also that we support our excellent Am- 
bassador to Haiti, the Honorable Alvin Adams, 
who since his arrival the day after Thanksgiv- 
ing has given voice and leverage to a United 
States policy in support of free, fair, and open 
elections as called for in the Haitian people's 
Constitution as ratified on March 29, 1987. 

Mr. Speaker, a number of things are appar- 
ent as we address the situation in Haiti: 

It is apparant that when Jean Claude Duva- 
lier left Haiti, Duvalierism remained working 
against the aspirations of the overwhelming 
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majority of the Haitian people for democracy, 
constitutional government, justice, and equita- 
ble development; it is apparant that genuinely 
free and fair elections in Haiti, as called for by 
the Haitian people in their Constitution, is the 
absolutely necessary first step in a liberating 
process and is the only way out of the trap of 
poverty and despair in Haiti; it is apparant that 
the Avril regime is part and parcel of Duvalier- 
ism and has undermined its credibility through 
its actions in imposing a state of siege last 
month, arresting and beating and deporting 
Haitian leaders, and censoring the press; it is 
apparent that the Avril regime's suspension of 
the state of siege was a hollow gesture re- 
sponding to the unified revulsion of the inter- 
national community. Unless those responsible 
for the abuses and outrages are brought to 
justice, the suspension of the state of siege 
should be viewed as Duvalierist business as 
usual. 

House Concurrent Resolution 250 reflects 
these apparent realities and puts the United 
States on record as supporting the Haitian 
people. In the interim, | would hope that Hai- 
tian democrats would unify on the objective of 
gaining the free and fair elections as called for 
by the 1987 Constitution. It is also imperative 
that we in the Congressional Task Force on 
Haiti continue to explore with the administra- 
tion all viable options for assisting the Haitian 
people in their struggle for democracy. 

urge my colleagues to pass House Con- 
current Resolution 250. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
this resolution to condemn the deliberate and 
systematic violations of human rights by the 
Government of Haiti, and | would like to com- 
mend my colleague Mr. DYMALLY for his ef- 
forts to bring the issue of Haitian human rights 
abuses to the attention of the American 
public. 

In February 1986—when massive popular 
demonstrations forced Haiti's brutal dictator, 
Jean-Claude Duvalier, to flee the country— 
many of us believed that Haiti had finally set 
itself on the path toward a free and democrat- 
ic society. The Haitian Constitution, ratified on 
March 29, 1987, clearly delineated the Haitian 
peoples’ desire for a speedy transition to de- 
mocracy, economic development, and a con- 
stitutionally based government. 

But recent events in Haiti have proven that 
the military government of Gen. Prosper Avril 
is not prepared to follow the path toward a 
peaceful, just, and democratic future for Haiti. 
In fact, General Avril's government has sys- 
tematically dismantled the Haitian Constitu- 
tion; dramatically curtailed the civil and politi- 
cal rights of Haitian citizens; carried out a 
wave of arrests, deportations, and beatings; 
and has forcibly exiled many opposition and 
civic leaders during the past month. 

These gross violations of internationally rec- 
ognized human rights, together with strict re- 
Strictions on public expression and assembly, 
have only served to worsen the already-intol- 
erable living standards of the Western Hemi- 
sphere's most impoverished nation. 

The resolution before the House today con- 
demns the Government of Haiti for its abridge- 
ment of civil and political rights and its blatant 
disregard for the Haitian Constitution and 
international law. The resolution further calls 
on the Secretary of State to make the promo- 
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tion of basic human rights a central issue in 
determining United States policy toward Haiti. 

Finally, the resolution urges the Avril gov- 
ernment to honor its commitment to hold free 
and fair elections as scheduled in October 
1990, and to secure the safety of the voters 
and candidates participating in the electoral 
process. 

Mr. Speaker, by adopting this resolution, 
Congress sends a strong signal to the people 
of Haiti that the United States has not forgot- 
ten their struggle for democracy and peace. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] that the House suspend the rules 
and agree to the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 250) as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the con- 
current resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXPRESSING SUPPORT FOR 
CHILE'S TRANSITION TO DE- 
MOCRACY 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 472) to express 
support for Chile's transition to de- 
mocracy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.J. Res. 472 

Whereas the people of Chile have shown 
tremendous courage and determination in 
their efforts to return their nation to civil- 
ian democracy; 

Whereas Chile's transition to civilian rule 
reached a critical turning point on October 
5, 1988, when 97 percent of the registered 
voters of Chile cast ballots in a nationwide 
plebiscite and, by a significant majority, 
voted to reject the presidential candidate of 
the military dictatorship; 

Whereas, in compliance with the results 
of the 1988 plebiscite, multiparty elections 
were scheduled for December 1989, and an 
open, competitive, and vigorous campaign 
for public office began; 

Whereas Chile's major political parties 
and the Chilean Government reached an 
agreement on significant constitutional re- 
forms to eliminate certain antidemocratic 
elements of the Chilean Constitution; 

Whereas thís package of constitutional re- 
forms was put before the Chilean people in 
& second nationwide plebiscite on July 30, 
1989, and was approved overwhelmingly; 

Whereas three widely respected candi- 
dates, representing a broad spectrum of po- 
litical opinion in Chile, were nominated for 
the office of President; 

Whereas national elections were held on 
December 14, 1989, under conditions that 
were proclaimed free and fair by observers 
from around the world, in which Presiden- 
tal candidate Patricio Aylwin received 55 
percent of the vote; 
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Whereas President-elect Aylwin com- 
mended the Chilean Armed Forces for their 
role in the administration of the electoral 
process; 

Whereas, in a gesture of dignity and na- 
tional unity, the defeated Presidential can- 
didates congratulated the new President- 
elect and pledged their commitment to 
Chile’s new civilian government; 

Whereas the new government adopted a 
platform designed to continue Chile's eco- 
nomic prosperity, promote professionalism 
in the Chilean Armed Forces, exert civilian 
control over the military, and respect and 
guarantee the human rights of all Chileans; 
and 

Whereas on March 11, 1990, the people of 
Chile will take another significant step in 
their transition to democracy when Patricio 
Aylwin is inaugurated as the first civilian 
President in almost two decades, reclaiming 
Chile’s proud, century-old tradition of de- 
mocracy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States— 

(1) commends the people of Chile for 
their courageous commitment to democracy; 

(2) congratulates President-elect Patricio 
Aylwin for his decisive victory; and 

(3) pledges support for the new civilian 
government as it leads Chile into a new era 
of democracy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LAGOMARSINO] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Joint Resolution 472, express- 
ing support for Chile's transition to 
democracy. 

On December 14, 1989, Chile belat- 
edly joined in the wave of democracy 
which has spread across Latin Amer- 
ica. On that date, the Chilean people 
were finally permitted to participate 
in free and fair elections. Their choice, 
from three candidates representing a 
broad political spectrum, was Mr. Pa- 
tricio Aylwin, who received 55 percent 
of the vote. 

On March 11, Mr. Aylwin will be in- 
augurated as the first civilian Presi- 
dent in almost two decades. While this 
is only the first step in returning Chile 
to its historical tradition of democra- 
cy, it is a crucial step and one which 
has long been awaited by the Chilean 
people. I commend my colleague from 
New York, Mr. Wertss, for introducing 
this resolution. The resolution com- 
mends the people of Chile for their 
courageous commitment to democracy, 
congratulates President-elect Aylwin 
for his decisive victory, and pledges 
support for the new civilian govern- 
ment. I urge my colleagues to support 
House Joint Resolution 472 as Chile 
begins its transition to democracy. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. CROCKETT]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crockett] may control 
the balance of the time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 
472, expresses the support of the Con- 
gress for Chile’s transition to democra- 
cy. This transition was made possible 
on October 5, 1988, when 97 percent of 
the registered voters in Chile cast bal- 
lots in a nationwide plebiscite and, by 
a significant majority, voted to bring 
an end to the 16-year military dicta- 
torship. 

The victory of the No“ vote in that 
plebiscite led to multi-party elections 
on December 14, 1989, which were 
viewed by all international observers 
as totally free and fair. Candidates 
representing a broad spectrum of po- 
litical opinion in Chile were nominated 
for President and for the Chilean Con- 
gress. Presidential candidate Patricio 
Aylwin, leader of the 14-party opposi- 
tion coalition and former President of 
the Senate, was elected by 55 percent 
of the voters. 

On March 11, Chile will take an- 
other significant step in its transition 
to democracy as it inaugurates Presi- 
dent-elect Aylwin and its first Con- 
gress since the military coup in Sep- 
tember 1973. My distinguished col- 
league, Congressman TED WEISS, the 
author of the resolution, will join me 
in leading a delegation from the House 
to attend this historic event in Chile. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 
472, which was unanimously adopted 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
commends the people of Chile for 
their courageous commitment to de- 
mocracy, expresses congratulations to 
President-elect Aylwin for his decisive 
victory, and pledges the full support 
for the new civilian government as it 
leads Chile into a new era of democra- 
cy. 

I urge adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the author of the 
joint resolution, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. WEISS I. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my appreciation to my distin- 
guished colleague, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, for yielding this time 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased to 
join with the bipartisan group of 
Members who support this resolution 
to commend the people of Chile for 
the significant step they took last De- 
cember toward a restoration of civilian 
democracy in their country. 
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In the closing days of 1989, a dizzy- 
ing wave of unimagined changes swept 
across central and eastern Europe, 
where oppressive regimes—in country 
after country—collapsed under the 
pressure of democratic reform move- 
ments. But while the television cam- 
eras were justifiably focused on Berlin 
and Bucharest, the winds of change 
were blowing through our own hemi- 
sphere in 1989 as well. 

On December 14—while the Berlin 
Wall was crumbling and Romania's 
ruthless dictatorship was about to col- 
lapse—7 million Chileans were making 
their own quiet mark on history, as 
they patiently waited in line to vote in 
their first democratic presidential and 
congressional elections in almost two 
decades. And without much notice 
from the rest of the world, the people 
of Chile turned out their own dictator, 
and peacefully ushered in what we all 
hope will be a new era of civilian de- 
mocracy. 

The next step in Chile’s transition 
will occur in just a few weeks, when 
Patricio Aylwin—a widely respected 
politician who won the December elec- 
tion—is inaugurated as that nation's 
first civilian President in over 16 
years. The fairness and efficiency of 
the electoral process was a tribute to 
the Chilean people's commitment to 
peaceful change and their determina- 
tion to rejoin the family of democratic 
nations. 

The resolution before the House 
today expresses the support of the 
United States for Chile's important 
and genuinely unique transition to de- 
mocracy. The bill briefly outlines the 
transition process—beginning with the 
crucial 1988 plebiscite—and concludes 
with expressions of support for the 
new democractic government. 

This legislation rightly gives the 
credit for these momentous changes to 
the Chilean people, who suffered so 
cruelly under the Pinochet dictator- 
ship, and who worked so courageously 
to restore Chile’s proud tradition of 
democracy. But the United States also 
played a small, but very important and 
constructive, role in Chile’s transition 
to civilian rule. 

Significant in this regard were the 
brilliant diplomatic efforts of Ambas- 
sador Harry Barnes, Jr., whose 3-year 
term as U.S. Ambassador in Santiago 
helped to reestablish the United 
States as a firm supporter of democra- 
cy and human rights in Chile. 

The United States also made a direct 
contribution to the democratic process 
in Chile through the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy. NED developed a 
highly successful program of confer- 
ences and seminars to help Chilean 
political leaders devise their own strat- 
egies to restore democracy in their 
country. 

And the U.S. Congress played an im- 
portant part as well. In 1987, four 
Members of the House—Representa- 
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tives JOHN MILLER, BRUCE MORRISON, 
Douc BEREUTER, and I—joined in creat- 
ing an informal congressional working 
group to study, encourage, and sup- 
port the efforts of Chilean politicians 
who were working to restore democra- 
cy. That Working Group soon grew to 
over 60 members, and has provided an 
ongoing source of encouragement and 
support for the forces of democracy in 
Chile. 

Through all of these channels— 
public diplomacy, direct support for 
the democratic process through NED, 
and congressional vigilance—the 
United States has proven that it can 
be a constructive and welcome partner 
in process of democratic reform. The 
impressive success of our policy in 
Chile could indeed be a model for simi- 
lar United States efforts in other parts 
of the world. 

Of course, elections in themselves do 
not make a democracy, and the new 
Chilean Government will face many 
political and economic challenges as it 
attempts to consolidate and secure the 
hard-won benefits of last December's 
election. The first, and most sensitive 
issue facing the new government will 
be civil/military relations. Although 
General Pinochet will relinquish his 
position as head of state on March 11, 
he remains the commander-in-chief of 
the Chilean Army, a situation that 
will complicate efforts to establish ci- 
vilian control over Chile’s powerful 
military. 

And there will be economic chal- 
lenges. Although Chile has enjoyed 
sustained economic growth over the 
last few years, that prosperity has not 
been shared by many working-class 
Chileans. The new Government must 
attempt to continue Chile’s economic 
performance while insuring that its 
benefits are enjoyed by all the people 
of Chile. 

And, of course, there is the Letelier- 
Moffitt case. United States assistance 
to Chile is conditioned on a satisfac- 
tory resolution of the Orlando Letelier 
and Ronni Karpin Moffitt assassina- 
tion case. I am hopeful that the Chile- 
an Government will move quickly to 
resolve this most important obstacle to 
normal relations. 

These, and other, challenges facing 
the new civilian government will be 
great, but there are many reasons to 
be optimistic about the future for 
Chile. The Aylwin government will in- 
herit a growing economy, vigourous 
political parties, and the courage and 
determination to make their experi- 
ment in democracy work. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join me in commending the coura- 
geous and proud people of Chile as 
they enter a new era of democracy. 

I would also like to add a word of 
thanks to the distinguished Chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee [Mr. 
FascELL] the ranking Republican 
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Member [Mr. BROOMFIELD] as well as 
the distinguished bipartisan leader- 
ship of the Western Hemisphere Af- 
fairs and Human Rights Subcommit- 
tees, whose cooperation has made it 
possible to bring this legislation for- 
ward before the March 11 inaugura- 
tion. I would also like to thank the co- 
chairman of the Ad Hoc Working 
Group in Support of Democracy in 
Chile—Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. MILLER, and 
Mr. Morrtson—for their leadership in 
the area of United States policy 
toward Chile. 
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Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of this resolution on Chile. 

I led a delegation of conservative Re- 
publicans to Chile in August 1987 in 
an effort to persuade President Pino- 
chet that we supported President Rea- 
gan's Policy on Chile, to accelerate the 
transition to democracy in Chile and 
defer to the will of the Chilean people. 

I believe our mission helped convey 
to Pinochet the feeling of the majority 
of us in the Congress who believed 
that if he were to insist on remaining 
in power he would jeopardize the sig- 
nificant economic and political accom- 
plishments he had fought so hard to 
achieve. 

We believe that economic progress 
and political security are best served 
by strong, effectively functioning 
democratic governments for Chile, 
that meant the time had arrived for 
the military junta to recognize the will 
of the Chilean people as expressed in 
national elections. 

Chile's economic model represents a 
success story that should be emulated 
by all the hemisphere's governments. 
It is a credit to the Presidential candi- 
dates that they all recognized that 
Chile's economy has made impressive 
gains in recent years and that they 
pledged to keep Chile on the same free 
market path. 

The ultimate victory by Patricio 
Aylwin is a tribute to his ability in 
uniting a broad range of political 
thought behind his candidacy. The 
peaceful transition to democracy in 
Chile is also a tribute to the military 
forces who carried out their mandate 
to the Chilean people and recognized 
their will as expressed in the plebiscite 
in October 1988 and the national com- 
petitive elections in December 1989. 

I am proud to be an original cospon- 
sor of this resolution and I urge my 
colleagues to give it their unanimous 
approval. 

Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. BERMAN]. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 472. 
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When we look at the wave of democ- 
racy that has swept the world at the 
dawn of this new decade, surely the 
events in Chile are as deeply gratify- 
ing as the democracy movement in 
Eastern Europe. 

I want to commend those valiant 
men and women who struggled, often 
at tremendous personal expense, to 
keep alive in Chile the flame of com- 
mitment to human rights and democ- 
racy during Chile's darkest hours of 
repression. 

And among those who struggled and 
suffered mightily for their commit- 
ment to those eternal values was Or- 
lando Letelier. As the former Foreign 
Minister in the cabinet of murdered 
Chilean President Salvador Allende, 
Letelier was held as a political prison- 
er for a year under the most barbaric 
conditions. When he was finally re- 
leased in response to international 
outcry, he sought refuge in this coun- 
try, where he was the leader of the 
Chilean exile community. 

Orlando Letelier was unceasing in 
his efforts to remind us of the condi- 
tions suffered by his fellow country- 
men. He was so effective that the Pin- 
ochet government decided he had to 
be silenced. 

In a shocking act of terrorism com- 
mitted in the United States in 1976 by 
agents of Chile, Orlando Letelier and 
Ronni Karpen Moffitt, an American 
citizen who was his assistant, were 
murdered in a car bombing 1 mile 
from the White House. Ronni Mof- 
fitt’s husband, Michael, was seriously 
injured in the attack. 

In 1978, Michael Moffitt and the 
families of Orlando Letelier and Ronni 
Moffitt filed a civil tort action under 
the Foreign Sovereign Immunities Act. 
In 1980, the Federal District Court for 
the District of Columbia found that 
state-sponsored terrorism had oc- 
curred, entered judgment against the 
Republic of Chile, and awarded dam- 
ages to the families. In the decade 
since judgment was entered, the Re- 
public of Chile has refused to pay 
compensation to the families. 

While I applaud the recent events in 
Chile, I want to remind the incoming 
government that the Letelier-Moffitt 
tragedy remains unfinished business 
to which it must attend. 

Full normalization of relations be- 
tween our nations is contingent on 
paying compensation to the families 
and on bringing to justice the former 
Chilean officials who were responsible 
for this heinous crime. We know who 
they are, as does the government of 
Chile. Bringing them to justice is no 
less important than compensation for 
the families. 

All those who are committed to the 
restoration of relations between Chile 
and the United States must see to it 
that these long overdue actions are 
taken. 
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Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
RoTH]. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
friend, the gentleman from California, 
for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good resolu- 
tion. We are all in favor of democracy. 

But I think we also have to look at 
the facts and take us to where facts 
dictate. We have to point out that this 
resolution would not be possible had it 
not been that President Pinochet was 
also committed to the outcome of the 
plebescite and to the free elections. 
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Maybe some day we can have a reso- 
Iution right here on this floor praising 
Cuba for its plebiscite. But up to now 
we have not had a plebiscite in Cuba. 

It is useful to remember that when 
Pinochet took over it was precisely the 
same conditions in Cuba that we have 
in Eastern Europe today, including in 
the U.S.S.R. 

Yes, it is true that communism does 
not work, whether it is Honecker or 
Brezhnev or Allende or any other 
country. 

I think a historical perspective is 
necessary. Chile is a great country. 
The Chileans are a wonderful and 
gifted people. But we also have to re- 
member that just 90 miles from here 
we have Cuba. We have not yet had a 
plebiscite in Cuba. What is good for 
Chile should also be good for Cuba. 

When you look at the countries of 
South America you see Brazil, with an 
inflation rate of 1,000 percent a year. 
Argentina, over 1,000 percent a year; 3 
percent a day in these countries. Yet 
in Chile you have an inflation rate of 
7 to 8 percent. 

We in the United States have a $50 
billion trade deficit with Japan. Chile 
has a trade surplus with Japan. Chile 
today is & prosperous country. We 
wish them well. Chile is one of the 
oldest democracies in the Americas, 
and we do wish them well. 

We want freedom to reign every- 
where in the world, and Chile is an ex- 
ample for other countries, as some of 
the other speakers have said. 

Amnesty International has said that 
Cuba is the worst human rights viola- 
tor in the Americas. Let freedom 
reign. Let us applaud democracy in 
Chile. But let us not stop there. Let us 
have democracy everywhere in the 
Americas and around the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LAGOMARSINO] for 
yielding. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise to express 
my strong support for House Joint Resolution 
472, expressing support for Chile's transition 
to democracy, and | commend the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Weiss] for his work on 
the measure. 
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October 5, 1988, was a banner day for de- 
mocracy in Chile. On that day, 97 percent of 
the registered voters of that nation cast their 
ballots in a nationwide plebiscite and, by a 
significant majority voted to reject military dic- 
tatorship. Since that day, Chile's major politi- 
cal parties and the Chilean Government 
reached an agreement on significant constitu- 
tional reforms to eliminate certain antidemo- 
cratic elements of the Chilean Constitution. 
March 11, 1990, will be another banner day in 
Chilean history when Patricio Aylwin is inaugu- 
rated as the first civilian president in almost 
two decades, reclaiming Chile’s proud demo- 
cratic tradition. 

Mr. Speaker, we commend the people of 
Chile for their courage, and we congratulate 
President-elect Aylwin on his decisive victory. 
Accordingly Mr. Speaker, | urge the adoption 
of this measure. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, the Decem- 
ber 14 election was the dramatic culmination 
of 16 years of military rule in Chile. Events 
elsewhere around the world—particularly in 
East Europe, Central America—have obscured 
the noteworthy achievement that occurred in 
this country. The fact is, the democratic transi- 
tion in Chile is one of the true success stories 
of 1989. 

Mr. Speaker, international observers agreed 
that the multiparty election was a model of 
what free and fair elections should be; 97 per- 
cent of the registered voters cast their bal- 
lots—without fear and without pressure. 
Indeed, we can only hope the upcoming elec- 
tions in Nicaragua are as fair. Christian Demo- 
cratic Candidate Aylwin received over 55 per- 
cent of the vote, becoming the new President 
of Chile. 

This country, which has all the prerequisites 
to become a modern, industrialized nation, 
can now turn its attention toward improving 
the lot of its people, and improving its econo- 
my. 

This Member would note that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Weiss] is to be com- 
mended for his energies on this issue. He has 
actively followed the election process. This 
Member should note that in his drafting of this 
resolution, Mr. WEISS worked diligently with 
the administration, and with the minority on 
this committee, to gain a truly bipartisan con- 
sensus. 

Mr. Speaker, let me also note that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. YATRON], 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Human 
Rights and international Organizations, the 
chairman and ranking member of the Western 
Hemisphere Subcommittee, Mr. CROCKETT 
and Mr. LAGOMARSINO, also played construc- 
tive roles in the drafting of this legislation, and 
they are to be commended. 

Mr. Speaker, this'Member would urge adop- 
tion of this resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to offer my strong support for House Joint 
Resolution 472 which commends the people 
of Chile for their courageous and steadfast 
commitment to democracy. 

The Chilean people have exhibited fierce te- 
nacity and unparalleled determination in their 
prolonged efforts to return their nation to de- 
mocracy. Their battle and ultimate success 
should be a inspiration for people across the 
hemisphere. 
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This resolution also congratulates Presi- 
dent-elect Patricio Aylwin for his decisive vic- 
tory in which he garnered 55 percent of the 
vote. The Congress wishes him well as he ap- 
proaches his March 11 inauguration and in his 
task to complete Chile's transition to democ- 
racy. 

Finally, | would point out that the resolution 
pledges the full support of the Congress for 
the Aylwin government as it helps usher Chile 
into a new era. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further request for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
McNutty). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FAscELL] that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 472). 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the joint 
resolution, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONGRATULATING THE PRESI- 
DENT OF HONDURAS, RAFAEL 
CALLEJAS, ON HIS ELECTION 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
258) congratulating the President of 
Honduras, Rafael Callejas, on his elec- 
tion and offering good wishes for the 
success of his administration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 258 

Whereas Rafael Callejas was elected 
freely and fairly as President of Honduras 
by the Honduran people in the presidential 
election of November 26, 1989, gaining a 
clear majority and a strong mandate; 

Whereas the Government and people of 
the United States have enjoyed close and 
warm relations with the Government and 
people of Honduras for many years; 

Whereas Rafael Callejas has eloquently 
and convincingly stated his understanding 
of good government, reaching out to all hís 
countrymen to cooperate for the political 
and economic health of Honduras and Hon- 
durans; and 

Whereas Rafael Callejas has made clear 
his intent to work seriously with the United 
States, other nations, and international in- 
stitutions to address regional and national 
problems of the utmost importance: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
congratulates President Callejas of Hondu- 
ras for his electoral victory and offers heart- 
felt good wishes for the success of his ad- 
ministration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LAGOMARSINO] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 258, 
congratulating the President of Hon- 
duras on his recent election. 

Mr. Speaker, too often democracy is 
taken for granted. I would therefore 
like to congratulate the Honduran 
people for once again participating in 
free and fair elections to choose a ci- 
vilian government. On November 26, 
1989, Rafael Callejas was chosen by 
the Honduran people as their new 
President. 

The resolution notes the close and 
warm relations which the Govern- 
ments and peoples of the United 
States and Honduras have enjoyed for 
many years, the efforts of President 
Callejas to reach out to all his coun- 
trymen to coooperate for the political 
and economic health of their country, 
and President Callejas' willingness to 
work with the United States, other na- 
tions and international institutions to 
address pressing regional and national 
problems. Finally, it expresses our 
congratulations to President Callejas 
for his electoral victory, and offers 
heartfelt good wishes for the success 
of his administration. 

I would like to commend my col- 
league from California [Mr. LAGOMAR- 
SINO] the ranking member of the Sub- 
committee on Western Hemisphere 
Affairs, for his bringing this resolution 
to the attention of the Members. I 
urge my colleagues to support House 
Concurrent Resolution 258. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CROCKETT]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CROCKETT] may control 
the balance of the time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to rise in 
support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 258, congratulating the President 
of Honduras, Rafael Callejas, on his 
election. 

This resolution was authored by the 
distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on 
Western Hemisphere Affairs, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Lacomar- 
SINOJ. It was reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on February 
6 by voice vote. 

Rafael Callejas was elected Presi- 
dent of Honduras last November. 
When he was inaugurated last month, 
Honduras accomplished something 
rare in Central America: the peaceful 
transfer of power from an elected 
President of one party to an elected 
President of the opposition party. 
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I know all my colleagues will want to 
join in congratulating President Calle- 
jas and Honduras on this accomplish- 
ment. 

So I congratulate the gentleman for 
introducing this resolution, and I urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the original sponsor 
of this resolution on Honduras, I urge 
my colleagues to offer their support to 
the new President Rafael Callejas. 

President Callejas was just recently 
inaugurated after winning a decisive 
mandate from the Honduran people in 
national elections last November. 

The challenges he faces in his own 
country and in Central America 
demand the abilities of a statesman on 
the level of a Winston Churchill. Of 
course only time will tell whether 
President Callejas can meet those 
challenges, but he deserves our strong 
support and our assurances that he 
can continue to count on the close ties 
that have traditionally been the rule 
between our two countries. 

President Callejas has endorsed the 
Central American peace process and 
his country’s commitment to the prin- 
ciples and agreements reached during 
the recent meetings of the Central 
American Presidents. 

It is essential that the United States 
stand behind the Government of Hon- 
duras, where once again power has 
been transferred to the opposition in a 
peaceful transition. 

The United States and Honduras 
have shared close relations for many 
years. Honduras, as exemplified by the 
five stars on its national flag—repre- 
senting the five Central American na- 
tions which were at one time a unified 
state—is a critical ally in Central 
America. Wedged in between El Salva- 
dor and Nicaragua, Honduras has been 
a key player in the efforts to resolve 
the civil wars in both of its neighbors. 
Despite the fighting and tension on its 
borders, Honduras has become a wel- 
come, stable democracy—a model for 
others to follow. The recent election 
and peaceful change of government, 
from one leading party to the other, is 
further reason for commendation. 

I am also proud to note that the Na- 
tional Republican Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs, of which I am the 
chairman, and which is associated 
with the National Endowment for De- 
mocracy [NED] was on hand—in fact 
formally invited—to monitor the Hon- 
duran national elections last Novem- 
ber. These elections were open, free 
and fair. They represent the will of 
the majority of the Honduran people. 

There are many challenges—both 
domestic and regional—facing Presi- 
dent Callejas, a well educated leader I 
have personally met. This resolution is 
an expression of our “heartfelt good 
wishes” for success with these regional 
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and national challenges. I strongly 
support the resolution and urge my 
colleagues to join me in its passage. 

Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Michigan 
for yielding me this time. 

I rise in strong support of this reso- 
lution and commend the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LAGOMARSINO] for 
introducing this resolution so we may 
have a strong vote on this meritorious 
proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I attended the inaugu- 
ration of President Callejas on Janu- 
ary 23 in Honduras. I went down with 
Vice President Dan QuAYLE and Sena- 
tor RICHARD LUGAR of Indiana. 

President Callejas graduated from 
the same university I did, Mississippi 
State University. His son is currently 
attending MSU. President Callejas ma- 
jored in agriculture economics. 

I have known him for several years, 
having met him in Washington several 
times. I think the people of Honduras 
are very fortunate to have a man so 
capable to take over the reins of this 
democratic country. It was an open 
election. There was no violence and 
the opposition party has said it would 
cooperate. 

Honduras is one of the few countries 
in Central America where no violence 
is occurring and where they can have 
free elections in peace. 

The economy is President Callejas' 
biggest problem. Vice President 
QUAYLE and I talked to him in private 
during our visit to Honduras. The 
President knows the problems they 
face down there and he is willing to 
make changes to try and improve the 
living conditions of his people. 

He has no objection to American Na- 
tional Guardsmen and reservists train- 
ing in his country and he appreciates 
the humanitarian help our reservists 
give the Honduran people, such as 
medical and dental services and help- 
ing to build roads and bridges. And our 
reservists benefit by getting great 
training. 

Besides the economy, he has the 
problem of the Nicaraguan Contras in 
his country. Not only is that a Hondu- 
ran problem it is ours as well. 

We are going to need this new Gov- 
ernment, and I am convinced that 
with help from their friends and with 
the new leadership the country has in 
Raphael Callejas, Honduras will con- 
tinue to grow. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, | strongly 
support the resolution before us which offers 
the Congress’ congratulations to the new 
President of Honduras, Rafael Callejas, on his 
election victory of November 26, 1989. 

As | indicated in a recent letter to President 
Callejas, | find it particularly gratifying to see 
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that Honduras is moving ahead to address the 
many challenges of the future within the 
framework of the democratic process. | salute 
the new President and Honduras on its peace- 
ful transfer of power from one political party to 
another. 

This resolution also extends heartfelt good 
wishes for the success of his administration. | 
hope and expect that the Congress will do all 
it can to maintain and build upon the United 
States’ cooperative relationship with Hondu- 
ras. | know that | will do all that | can to aid in 
that effort. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise to express 
my strong support for House Concurrent Res- 
olution 258, congratulating Honduran Presi- 
dent, Rafael Callejas on his election. 

President Callejas has a tall order before 
him. In addition to regional disputes, the new 
President must confront myriad domestic 
problems including a stalled economy bur- 
dened with unemployment nearing 30 percent, 
rising inflation and international loan obliga- 
tions. President Callejas also must determine 
how to meet the problems of 500,000 war ref- 
ugees. 

Mr. Speaker, this important resolution ex- 
presses the close relationship the Hondurans 
and the United States have shared for many 
years. | commend the distinguished ranking 
minority member on the Subcommittee on 
Western Hemisphere Affairs, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
SINO, for his outstanding work on this resolu- 
tion, and | urge its adoption. 

Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. Fas- 
CELL] that the House suspend the rules 
and agree to the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 258). 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the con- 
current resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FLEXIBILITY IN 1990 FARM BILL 


(Mr. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material). 

Mr. DONALD E. "BUZ" LUKENS. 
Mr. Speaker, one of the main concerns 
of U.S. farmers especially my Ohio 
farms is the need for increased flexi- 
bility in the new farm bill. 

I was pleased to see that the admin- 
istration's new farm bill guidelines 
proposed the normal crop acreage or 
NCA concept. NCA would define sub- 
stitutable crops, authorize crop-specif- 
ic acreage reduction programs, and 
provide authority to plant on idled 
acres in exchange for giving up speci- 
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fied deficiency payments. This flexible 
approach will allow farmers to plant 
crops based on market signals without 
loss of farm program benefits. It 
should also lead to higher production 
of crops in scarce supply, lower pro- 
duction of those crops in surplus, and 
provide environmental benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1985 act is working. 
Farm income is up. Exports are up. 
Government agricultural expenditures 
are down. With some additional modi- 
fications to the 1985 act is our new 
farm bill, we can continue the upward 
trend that U.S. farmers has been expe- 
riencing the past few years. 

Listen to the will of farmers all over 
this country and support this new 
flexibility in the 1990 farm bill. 

I further insert the following ques- 
tions and the answers thereto, most 
frequently asked of me by my farmers 
in the Eighth Congressional District. 


PRICE AND INCOME SUPPORTS 


Question. The USDA 1990 Farm Bill pro- 
posal contains recommendations on plant- 
ing flexibility. Could you outline briefly 
USDA's flexibility proposal? 

Answer. USDA's comprehensive proposal 
to enhance planting flexibility provides for 
a number of important modifications to cur- 
rent programs. The idea is to allow a farmer 
to plant a variety of crops on permitted base 
acreage without losing program payments 
or reducing the historical program bases as- 
sociated with the farm. The proposal also 
addresses planting flexibility on what would 
otherwise be idled areas. Special provisions 
allow conserving crop plantings and produc- 
tion of experimental or industrial crops. A 
key concept in the proposal is the Normal 
Crop Acreage (NCA), defined in the propos- 
al as the sum of acreage in all program crop 
bases plus historical plantings of specified 
oilseeds. In the proposal there is also the 
discretion for the Secretary to allow produc- 
ers to plant up to 105 percent of the crop 
base if additional production is needed to 
provide adequate supplies. 

Question. Besides allowing producers 
more freedom to plant, are there other ben- 
efits from USDA's planting flexibility pro- 
posal? 

Answer. There are economic, trade, envi- 
ronmental, and other benefits associated 
with flexibility. Making income support 
payments based on historic plantings, 
rather than current plantings, would reduce 
the influence of income support programs 
on farmers’ planting decisions. This flexible 
approach to planting will increase market- 
orientation and competitiveness while still 
providing farm income support. When 
market conditions indicate that farmers 
could profit by producing more of a particu- 
lar commodity than they now produce, they 
could do so without fear of losing base acre- 
age and income support payments. Farmer 
planting flexibility would result in a more 
efficient agriculture, thus increasing nation- 
al income and promoting competitiveness. 

There are also environmental benefits to 
production flexibility because there would 
be movements to more natural systems of 
fertilization through increased production 
of legumes, such as soybeans. For example, 
fewer chemicals, such as nitrogen fertilizer, 
would be applied if there is a shift from 
corn to soybean plantings. 
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Question. What effects will USDA's flexi- 
bility proposal have on U.S. farmers and 
crop acreage? 

Answer. Initially, acreages of soybeans, 
wheat, and cotton are likely to increase 
under the USDA production flexibility pro- 
posal while feed grain acreages are likely to 
decrease. But ultimately the question can 
only be answered by farmers. What they ac- 
tually decide to do will depend on their own 
situations and the market conditions that 
evolve. 

Under current policy, specific crop acreage 
bases generally determine plantings of the 
different program crops and, indirectly, 
nonprogram crops. Under the USDA flexi- 
bility proposal, producers will plant accord- 
ing to market signals. This assures that 
farmers will be growing crops in response to 
market demand, rather than farm pro- 


grams. 

Question. The Normal Crop Acreage 
(NCA) program didn't work in the past, so 
why does USDA think it will work now? 

Answer. The NCA programs, as used in 
1978 and 1979, differ from our proposal. 
Under those programs, the planted acreage 
of a program crop was used to determine de- 
ficiency payments so long as the sum of the 
farmer's total plantings and set-aside did 
not exceed the NCA for the farm. The línk 
between payments and planted acreage en- 
couraged farmers to plant based upon the 
target prices for the commodities. This was 
& key flaw in the old NCA programs. 

Under the USDA flexibility proposal, defi- 
ciency payments will be based on the histor- 
ical plantings of crops, rather than future 
plantings. In addition, farmers who partici- 
pate in commodity programs cannot in- 
crease their program crop base. Market 
prices will play a much greater role in crop 
planting decisions under the USDA flexibil- 
ity proposal than under the earlier NCA 
programs. 

Question. The 1990 wheat program is an 
example of flexibility. Is this USDA's flexi- 
bility proposal? 

Answer. Planting flexibility on acreage re- 
duction program (ARP) acres is only part of 
the USDA proposal. In 1990, wheat produc- 
ers who are participating in the wheat pro- 
gram are being offered the opportunity to 
plant on land required to be idled under the 
5 percent ARP announced for the 1990 
wheat crop. For each ARP acre which is 
planted, the producer will forego deficiency 
payments on an acre for acre basis. This 
option allows additional acreage to be plant- 
ed to wheat if producers conclude that 
market returns justify the additional plant- 
ings. The USDA flexibility proposal address- 
es both reduced acres and permitted acres 
by allowing farmers to make planting deci- 
sions on both types of acreage. 


DECEMBER FREEZE CONTINUES 
SQUEEZE 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mate- 
rial.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, last De- 
cember's freeze wave hurt countless 
numbers of low-income families, caus- 
ing severe hardships and misery. 
While the milder weather has given 
these people a breather for now, let 
me warn my colleagues—that was only 
the first wave. 
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Consumers will be hit with a second 
wave of higher fuel bills directly relat- 
ed to the December freeze. In Massa- 
chusetts, the electric and gas utilities 
will be passing along the emergency 
costs of providing energy during the 
past crisis. 

Low-income families will be seeing 
their monthly energy bills jump as 
much as 10 percent through May. The 
utilities are now dishing out misery on 
the installment plan. 

The third wave to hit needy house- 
holds is the lifting of the moratorium 
on utility shutoffs coming in a few 
weeks. That means those who have 
run out of assistance and cannot pay 
their energy bills will be left without 
heating or lighting for months. 

Mr. Speaker, as you can see, the De- 
cember freeze continues to squeeze the 
ability of needy families to heat their 
homes. Let's not lull ourselves into 
complacency by the mild weather 
we're seeing here in Washington. 

There continues to be a vital need 
for the LIHEAP supplemental bill I in- 
troduced and I urge my colleagues to 
join me in support of this extremely 
important legislation. Thank you. 

I would like to submit for the 
RECORD, an article from the Spring- 
field, MA, Union-News describing the 
rising utility charges being passed on 
to consumers. 


[From the Springfield (MA) Union-News, 
Feb. 9, 1990] 


UTILITY CHARGES ON RISE 


(By Stan Freeman) 


Consumers will soon see the second wave 
of higher fuel bills related to the December 
freeze. 

By law, electric and gas utilities can pass 
along the added seasonal costs of providing 
energy in succeeding bills, and the region's 
utilities are preparing to do just that, in- 
cluding as much às a 10 percent increase in 
monthly bills for customers of the Bay 
State Gas Co. and the Berkshire Gas Co. 

Bernice McIntyre, chairwoman of the 
state Department of Public Utilities, which 
sets basic customer rates for both electric 
and gas utilities, said this week that season- 
al charges have already been approved for 
Western Massachusetts’ two major gas utili- 
ties and officials of the two major electric 
utilities are expected to request increases 
shortly. 

The charges, called the "cost of gas ad- 
justment" (CGA) for natural gas utilities 
and the fuel charge for electric utilities, are 
added or subtracted from the basic rates pe- 
riodically, based on such things as the vary- 
ing cost of oil or coal to run electric power 
plants or fluctuating market prices of pro- 
pane used to back up natural gas supplies. 

Carol Churchill, a spokeswoman for Bay 
State Gas, said customers who heat and 
cook with gas can expect to receive a bill for 
February that is about $13 higher than Jan- 
uary because of the new charges. Customers 
who do not heat with gas, she noted, will see 
an increase of about $3. 

Donald Graves, a spokesman for Berk- 
shire Gas, said the February bills for their 
customers are expected to increase by about 
the same amounts. 
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Churchill said there are two primary rea- 
sons for the increases. 

“Because of the freezing of gas wells over 
the five-day Christmas weekend, the pipe- 
line companies (that supply Bay State Gas) 
were forced to buy higher-priced gas," she 
said, "and those costs were passed along to 
us. In addition to that, the cost of propane 
on the spot market increased by more than 
70 percent in December.” 

Officials of Western Massachusetts Elec- 
tric Co. and Massachusetts Electric Co. have 
not yet filed for adjusted fuel charges. 

Pam Grassetti, a spokeswoman for 
WMECO, said, “Because we are such a nu- 
clear-intensive company, we anticipate our 
fuel charge will be somewhat lower than 
other utilities across the state, Sixty-eight 
percent of our power is nuclear, so we feel 
confident our customers won't be hit as 
hard." 

The CGA charges for Bay State Gas and 
Berkshire Gas apply to natural gas used 
after Feb. 1 and are expected to remain in 
effect until May when the DPU again re- 
views them. 

The fuel charges for the electric utilities 
are generally reviewed by the DPU quarter- 
ly. 


CHILDREN HELPING CHILDREN 
PRESENT GIANT VALENTINE 
CARD TO U.S. HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES AS PLEA FOR 
AID TO HOMELESS 


(Mr. TORRES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to offer both congratulations 
and praise to the fine group of stu- 
dents, teachers, and parents from 
Children Helping Children, Inc., a 
West Covina, CA, nonprofit advocacy 
group dedicated to increasing chil- 
dren’s awareness of our Nation's 
homeless. Last week, on behalf of our 
Nation’s homeless children, I was hon- 
ored with a giant 72-foot-long Valen- 
tines card signed by thousands of 
caring residents in my district. I rise 
today and ask that my colleagues 
accept this card on behalf of the 
homeless children in America. 

In America today the homeless pop- 
ulation is estimated between 350,000 
to 4 million men, women, and children. 
The fastest growing sector of this pop- 
ulation are women and children. Some 
studies have calculated that one in 
every four homeless persons is a child. 
In a study conducted by the California 
Department of Education, it was esti- 
mated in 1988 that close to 35,000 
school-aged children were homeless 
living in temporary shelters. 

This statistic, unfortunately, is 
rather low. Why, because some of our 
Nation's homeless children are not al- 
lowed to register in school without a 
proper home address. Those that are 
enrolled in school sometimes suffer a 
disturbing stigma that is attached to a 
child without a home. 
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For many children growing up with- 
out & home, the long-term emotional 
and mental health of that child re- 
mains in jeopardy. There is no substi- 
tute for à stable and secure home in 
which to build a child's self-esteem. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including with my 
remarks an essay written by 10-year- 
old Kenneth Joh, winner of Children 
Helping Children's essay contest on 
homeless awareness so that all my col- 
leagues may read his eloquent symbol- 
ism on the plight of homelessness in 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, for the sake of our chil- 
dren, housing must be resurrected as a 
national priority. Housing the poor, 
the handicapped, the single mother, 
and the homeless or “throw-away” 
child has never been a politically at- 
tractive issue. Yet, I submit, it will 
take courage to fight for the needed 
funds to decently house people who 
have very little political clout. As the 
number of homeless children, men, 
and women grows, we in Congress 
have to recommit ourselves to the 
plight of our fellow friends just as the 
students of my district have shown us 
today. 


THE HOMELESS 


About a year ago, a stray kitten wandered 
into our backyard. She looked cold, hungry 
and lonesome. She looked pitiful, so I asked 
my parents if I could keep the tiny kitten. 
In time she became healthy and playful. I 
love her very much. 

Every time when I play with her, I think 
about the homeless in this country. A cat 
needs a home let alone a human being. The 
United States is supposed to be the wealthi- 
est nation in the world, and still there are 
thousands of homeless people across the 
country. What a shame! 

My father said that he was once homeless 
during the Korean War. I am very grateful 
to my father for giving me a home, a nice 
one at that. 

Homeless people are the people who don't 
have any home to live in. I don't think some 
of them are homeless because they didn't 
work hard enough. Many of them do work 
very hard but they can't afford to buy or 
rent a home because home prices are simply 
too high. Therefore, I think the government 
as well as the people who build and sell 
homes must do something to pull down the 
prices of the homes. Giving a temporary 
shelter to the homeless is not enough. We 
must build more homes at affordable prices 
so that everybody should live in a decent 
house or an apartment. People say that 
owning a home is an American dream. We 
must do something to let each and every 
family in this wonderful country have their 
dreams come true. 

(By Kenneth Joh, 5th Grader, Merced El- 
ementary School, West Covina, California. 
Winner of Homeless Essay Contest, Febru- 
ary 14, 1990.) 


PRIDE RISES ABOVE FLOOD 
WATER IN CHATTOOGA COUNTY 


(Mr. DARDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 
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Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
past week the County of Chattooga in 
northwest Georgia and the town of 
Trion were completely inundated by 
floods the likes of which have never 
been seen before in northwest Geor- 
gia. An earthen dam, which was origi- 
nally thought to have been broken, 
was actually overrun by waters going 
some 11 feet over that particular dam, 
and, when the water subsided, we 
found out that the dam in fact had re- 
mained strong. The floods were such, 
Mr. Speaker, that the entire school of 
the town to Trion, as well as the only 
manufacturing plant located in that 
area, which is the largest employee in 
Chattooga County, were completely 
put out of service for at least the next 
2 or 3 weeks. 

However, Mr. Speaker, once the 
people of Trion had seen this disaster 
taking place, then they decided, 
“We're not going to wait on Federal 
assistance and government programs 
to clean up and resolve this. We are 
going about our business today of 
trying to clean up the school, to put it 
back into service as soon as possible, 
and to get the manufacturing plant 
back in condition so that it can begin 
employing its workers once again.” 

Mr. Speaker, this morning I want to 
commend the people of northwest 
Georgia, of Chattooga County and 
Trion for their efforts to help them- 
selves. Of course it has been declared a 
disaster area, and Federal help will be 
forthcoming in the next 2 to 3 weeks. 
But in the meantime the people of 
Trion have found out that their pride 
is rising above the flood water, and I 
want to take this time to commend 
them and thank them for their many, 
many efforts on behalf of all the 
people of northwest Georgia. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a popular song 
by Milli Vanilli called “Blame It on 
the Rain.” Well, we certainly have a 
lot to blame on the rain in Georgia, 
but the people are responding, and 
today it is my pleasure to pay tribute 
to them for their many, many accom- 
plishments. 


{From the Chattanooga Times, Feb. 20, 
1990] 


TRroN's PRIDE RISES ABOVE FLOOD WATER 


(By Randall Higgins) 

Trion, Ga.—Trion was taking care of its 
own Monday. 

Children went to school to mop floors. 

Neighbors helped carry out waterlogged 
sofas. They had to be careful because Fri- 
day’s flood washed snakes inside the homes 
along with the mud. 

The town’s only doctor stopped cleaning 
debris from his office to help a heart attack 
patient. 

The Chattanooga River was back in its 
banks. Midday sunshine was drying the mud 
that caked the streets and sidewalks. 

Nearly 10 inches of rain fell on Trion 
Friday. Water was 10 feet above the top of a 
stone dam. Water surged out of flood-con- 
trol dikes built nearly 20 years ago. Water 
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stood 4 to 7 feet deep in homes, apartments, 
offices and stores. 

More than 750 people were evacuated. 

Peggy Baldwin has been a teacher at 
Trion Elementary for 10 years. Her pupils 
and their parents joined her in cleaning up 
the debris Monday. 

We are going to get cleaned up,” she said. 
“Then we'll see what books we can find. I'm 
going to offer a 100 (grade) to every kid that 
bring back a social studies book. We'll have 
to share, do the best we can. 

"See the boy over there? His father lost 
14,000 chickens, two trucks and a car. They 
had to swim out for their lives. See where 
he is today? 

"We come from a long line of pride." 

There are 750 students at the elementary 
school and 365 at Trion High School. 

Fire trucks hosed down both schools 
Sunday. Parents, students and teachers 
showed up to sweep and mop. 

"It is amazing what's been done in two 
days," said elementary school principal 
Larry Musick. "I got in for the first time 
Saturday at 8 o'clock. People were showing 
up by five after eight saying, "Well, where 
do we start.“ 

City officials believe the two schools sus- 
tained about $1 million in damage between 
them. But the fast recovery work may allow 
classes to open next week, Musick said. 

Across the street, high school band mem- 
bers were carrying out music stands, chairs, 
desks. Others were wiping them clean. 

A group of seventh-graders were scrub- 
bing out their science room. 

"It's my school and I just want it back the 
way it was," said B.J. Osby. 

Matthew Smith took a practical point of 
view. I came so we won't have to go to 
summer school, he said. 

Christy King's voice broke just a little 
when she said. This is my school and I ap- 
preciate it and it's the best school around. 
That's my opinion.” 

That's just the way this community is," 
said parent Doug Wilson, a teacher in the 
county school system. We might have our 
problems. You know, we're not saints by any 
means. But when the chips get down, we 
come on and help." 

People from state and federal agencies are 
in town to assess the damage. The mayor 
thinks low-interest loans will be available. 

"But we've got a lot of people forced out 
of their homes that don't need to take on a 
payback.“ he said. We are going to try to 
get help for them, for everybody." 

Heaters of about every kind were scat- 
tered around the office and examining 
rooms of Dr. Gary Smith, Trion's only phy- 
sician. He practices in a building used as a 
hospital in 1934. Friday there was 4 feet of 
water inside. 

Monday, his nurse, Peggy, was laying out 
records on the top floor so they can dry. 
Twenty-two years of medical practice will 
have to be re-typed and refiled in new fold- 
ers, after it all dries out. 

The doctor is waiting to see how much 
equipment can be salvaged. 

Still, he saw two patients Monday. Then 
he helped an elderly man who had a cardiac 
arrest at the drug store. 

“We feel like we are fortunate,” Smith 
sald. We've got a dry home to go to, ona 
hill. Just like I told my wife, God's been 
good to us.” 

The women at Trion Church of God of 
Prophecy spent Monday cooking. For those 
who couldn't come in and eat, men from the 
church took food to them. 
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"Yesterday at church," said Etta Stiles, 
"somebody said something about doing this 
and it just grew." 

Deacon Russell Baker asked for help 
Monday morning. Fast-food restaurants do- 
nated cups. Another restaurant prepared a 
ham platter. A store donated food. 

"Sometimes people's pride gets in the 
way.“ said policeman Roger Avans. They'll 
say ‘I don't want anything free.“ You have 
to convince them not to look at this that 
way. 

Leonard Brock sat on the front porch of 
his bare house. Mushy furniture was 
Stacked by the road. The brick foundation 
of his house was broken out by the force of 
the water, which rose almost to the ceiling. 
He and his disabled wife got out just in 
time. 

He considered the future. 

"Me and her both are so old we just have 
a little old Social Security check. I guess we 
wil have to just do without. I'll be 76 in 
July. She's 72 or 73," he said. Like most ev- 
erybody else in town, the Brocks had no 
flood insurance. 

Friends were helping Beth Bethune stack 
useless belongings beside the road. She was 
laid off last week. Then she was flooded out. 

"All in one week," she said. "I just don't 
know what I'm going to do." 

Peggy Smith—not related to Dr. Gary and 
Peggy Smith—was nearly in tears as she 
looked at her house. Damaged furniture was 
stacked out front. The walls were battered. 

"My parents bought this house when I 
was 2 years old," she said, I bought it from 
them, from my mother. My father laid the 
hardwood floors. My daughter told me 
never to sell it. But now, you couldn't give it 
away.” 

On the flood-control dike behind her 
house, across an open, flat field, are a 
couple of wooden chairs. There’s nothing 
else around them. 


MESSAGE FROM MICK GUTTAU, 
PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER OF TREYNOR 
STATE BANK, TREYNOR, IA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. LrcHTFOOT] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
come before the House this afternoon 
to share with you an item that I found 
of great interest. It is not often that 
you get a monthly newsletter from 
your local banker in which there is 
something that stirs you in a positive 
sort of way. 

Mr. Speaker, Mick Guttau is presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the 
Treynor State Bank out in my home 
State of Iowa. Mick was a Cobra pilot 
in the Vietnam conflict, served his 
country well as a captain and on the 
eve of the situation that we saw in 
Eastern Europe, which is still develop- 
ing, he was moved to put together a 
piece for the President’s message in 
his January/February little bank flyer 
that he puts out which I thought of- 
fered a great deal of insight into what 
we are facing today and a little bit into 
the man himself. 

Mr. Speaker, with your indulgence, I 
would like to share it with you today: 
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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


(By Mick Guttau) 


The events of this past year will go down 
in history as the top events of the decade of 
the 80s. They even more likely will have tre- 
mendous impact on the 90's and the 21st 
century. 

We heard on the radio late one evening, 
something about the Berlin Wall coming 
down. Discarding routine the next morning 
I turned on the Today“ show and stood in 
amazement with the rest of the world as 
people danced on and hammered on the 
Berlin Wall. East German Guards, cautious- 
ly but with a smile, accepted flowers from 
revelers. I cried. 

Visions of friends' faces who have never 
experienced my joys of family, stresses of 
middle age, the tempering of seeing a 
parent die before they did, passed through 
my mind. Those visions of my friends' faces 
who lost their lives in Vietnam are the same 
visions that are there every time we stand 
for the National Anthem at the football 
field or in the gym. Grebby, Bruce, John, 
Snuffy and on and on—all of them—I hope 
somehow, somewhere, experience the same 
joy and wonderment I experience as these 
events rapidly unfold. 

Maybe not to a man—but most of them— 
believed, with me, that it was possible for a 
people to experience daily the same free- 
doms we take for granted daily. 

Their belief in a cure“ for the cancer 
called communism was worth it all. We 
must keep chipping away at “the wall." For 
those eastern block people, it will no longer 
sap the joy of freedom all of us should be 
able to experience—daily. 

It may be appropriate and even prophetic 
that the bullets, grenades and rockets we 
used in Vietnam couldn't do it. The unity 
brought about by the belief in a democratic 
process—íreedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and the tremendous power and self 
discipline of governing by ballot—can do it. 

So what are thoughts like this doing in a 
small-town bank's newsletter? 

First. I believe they are thoughts similar 
to what many of you have experienced. 

Second. I believe you and I, middle Amer- 
ica, have done more than we realize to make 
these events unfold. Through printed and 
electronic media, suppressed people had a 
chance to see how we practice our beliefs, 
stand up for our beliefs and participate in 
free enterprise. No wonder freedom of press 
is such a threat to those who wish to rule 
without ballot. (Look what a threat it is to 
our people who are elected by ballot!) 

Third. These people had the guts to go 
after the freedoms they wanted to experi- 
ence because they knew a militarily and eco- 
nomically strong beacon of freedom was 
willing to support and encourage them—us! 

Fourth. As we go about what appears to 
be the more mundane in life—cashflows, 
cropping plans, teaching, preaching, assem- 
bly line, cattle feeding, managing and ad- 
ministrating, even commuting to a job we 
picked—let's remember to do them with en- 
thusiasm. You and I doing daily what we do 
best—it's what they saw. It excited them. 
It's called freedom. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 505 


Mr. OLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my name be re- 
moved as a cosponsor of H.R. 505. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


CHICAGO JOURNALISM HALL OF 
FAME INDUCTS ART PETACQUE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the out- 
standing achievements of Arthur M. Petacque 
who was recently honored by induction into 
the Chicago Journalism Hall of Fame. The in- 
duction ceremony, followed by the Hall of 
Fame dinner, took place at the Midland Hotel 
in Chicago on February 16. 

| extend my warmest congratulations to Art 
Petacque on meriting this recognition, for his 
truly excellent record of accomplishment in 
the field of journalism makes him eminently 
deserving of this high honor. 

As a columnist and reporter for the Chicago 
Sun-Times, where he has worked for almost 
five decades, Art has given exemplary service 
to the people of Chicago in his capacity as a 
hard-hitting and resourceful crime reporter. He 
has maintained the highest standards of re- 
sponsibility and integrity during his journalistic 
career, and in so doing, has gained the re- 
spect and admiration of both his colleagues 
and his readers for his professionalism. 

Art is a native Chicagoan, and was graduat- 
ed from Chicago's Austin High School and the 
University of Illinois. Within 6 months after 
joining the Chicago Sun, forerunner of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, he was assigned to the 
police beat, advancing from his initial position 
as a copyboy. Since then, Art's achievements 
in the field of journalism have been legendary. 

Over the years he has merited a great 
number of awards for his fine newswriting and 
reporting. The Associated Press, the United 
Press International, and the Chicago Newspa- 
per Guild have all honored him with awards. In 
1974, Art Petacque received journalism's high- 
est award, the Pulitzer Prize, along with coau- 
thor Hugh Hough, for their efforts in finding 
new evidence in the tragic 1966 murder of 
Senator Percy's daughter. Most recently, he 
received the Award for Dedicated Newspaper 
Reporting on Crime and the Criminal Justice 
System presented by the Illinois Academy of 
Criminology. 

In recognition of Art Petacque's distin- 
guished contributions to the field of journal- 
ism, the Chicago City Council and Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley adopted a resolution that praised 
Art Petacque for his superb investigative re- 
porting and unique journalistic style. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the RECORD, ! 
would like to include the resolution passed by 
the city council. The text follows: 

ART PETACQUE INDUCTED INTO THE CHICAGO 
JOURNALISM HALL OF FAME 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas, Art Petacque, a Pulitzer Prize 
winning columnist and investigative report- 
er with a third of a century of experience in 
the newspaper business, has been honored, 
along with seven other Chicago newsmen, 
by being inducted into the Chicago Journal- 
ism Hall of Fame, and 
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Whereas, the Chicago Headline Club is 
the Professional Chapter of the Society of 
Professional Journalists, and 

Whereas, this recognition has been be- 
stowed upon Mr. Petacque by the Chicago 
Headline Club for his insatiable appetite for 
a good news story and his hard-hitting col- 
umns on crime, politics and labor matters in 
the Chicago Sun-Times, and 

Whereas, in 1983, he increased his audi- 
ence when he began giving regular news re- 
pons on WLS-TV (Channel 7) in Chicago, 
an 

Whereas, in 1974, Art Petacque and Hugh 
Hough received a Pulitzer Prize for turning 
up new evidence in the 1966 murder of Illi- 
nois Senator Charles Percy's daugther Val- 
erie, and 

Whereas, in ensuring years he wrote a va- 
riety of columns and, to this day, writes a 
news column called Petacque's Beat", and 

Whereas, a native Chicagoan, Art Petac- 
que began his journalistic career in 1943 
with the Chicago Sun, forerunner of the 
Sun-Times, when he was assigned to the 
police beat, he began to develop contacts 
which led to numerous exclusive stories and 
a total of 36 awards for journalistic excel- 
lence, and 

Whereas, he has received honors for re- 
porting and news writing, including the 
Jacob Scher Award for investigative report- 
ing, named for the late illustrious North- 
western University journalism professor, 
and also honors from the Associated Press, 
United Press International, the Chicago 
Newspaper Guild, the University of Illinois, 
among others, and 

Whereas, in 1985, the Illinois Academy of 
Criminology honored Art Petacque with its 
award for media service to the criminal jus- 
tice system, and 

Whereas, he is generally recognized by the 
entire journalistic profession as one of the 
best-informed reporters on government, the 
criminal justice system, organized crime, 
and many other areas, and 

Whereas, in 1984, Art Petacque was 
awarded a Chicago Emmy for sport news 
coverage on WLS-TV, was featured on 
"CBS Morning News” in an interview with 
Bil Kurtis, and has been a frequent guest 
on ABC's “Nightline”, hosted by Ted 
Koppel, and 

Whereas, his work has twice been drama- 
tized on the NBC network program The 
Big Story", dealing with his expose of a 
lonely hearts murder racket, and his detec- 
tive work in solving the Hyde Park “cat bur- 
glar" mystery, and 

Whereas, Art Petacque has contributed 
much to the unique style and combative 
spirit of Chicago journalism, and 

Whereas, he joins distinguished previous 
recipients of induction into the Chicago 
Journalism Hall of Fame, such as Ben 
Hecht, Carl Sandburg and Clifton Utley, 
and 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Mayor 
and the City Council of Chicago hereby con- 
gratulate Art Petacque and his fellow in- 
ductees, John H. Johnson, John H. Thomp- 
son, Paul Harvey, Robert G. Schultz (de- 
ceased), Herb Graffis (deceased), Eugene 
Field (deceased), and Curtis D. MacDougall 
(also deceased), into the Chicago Journal- 
ism Hall of Fame, and 

Further be it resolved that we all agree 
that this distinguished group of newmen 
bring pride to the entire journalism profes- 
sion in Chicago. May their high standards 
be an inspiration to all journalists. 


Mr. Speaker, once again | commend and 
congratulate Art Petacque on his induction 
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into the Chicago Journalism Hall of Fame, and 
| extend to him my best wishes for continuing 
success in all of his future endeavors. 


AMERICAN OPPORTUNITIES: 
WHERE IS AMERICA GOING 
AND WHERE IS AMERICA’S 
GOVERNMENT GOING? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GiNGRICH] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to talk today about American op- 
portunities and about the basic con- 
cept that we in the Congress must 
think more deeply and we must ap- 
proach the problem of where America 
is going and where America's Govern- 
ment is going from a much more pro- 
found and thought-out standpoint 
than we have been. 

Mr. Speaker, I was very struck when 
I had a chance to go home during the 
Presidential holidays work period by 
the fact that the American people un- 
derstand that the world is changing. 
The American people are much more 
committed to a commonsense ap- 
proach to Government and a common- 
sense approach to how we need to 
function as a country than is Washing- 
ton, DC, and the Federal Government, 
as a system. 

I want to emphasize what I am talk- 
ing about is the structure with which 
we think about solving problems. 

The fact is that whether it is the 
Pentagon or New York City govern- 
ment or any other large Government 
agency, that the current model of a 
bureaucratic welfare state simply does 
not work very well, that it guarantees 
a lot of red tape, a lot of regulation, a 
lot of procedural difficulties and that 
it is very, very hard to apply common 
sense in the Bureaucratic welfare 
state. 

At the same time, in much of Amer- 
ica the bureaucratic welfare state has 
been compounded by the values of the 
Left so that the difficulties you would 
have normally in running a large bu- 
reaucracy, or the difficulties you 
would have with the welfare state, are 
made even more destructive and even 
more difficult by the nature of the 
values of the Left. 

Mr. Speaker, what I would like to do 
for a few minutes is to talk through 
what I think President Bush struc- 
tured for us in his State of the Union 
Address. He said two things which are 
very profound and which I think will 
organize American politics for most of 
the 1990’s. He said first of all that 
most of us think $1.2 trillion is a lot of 
money. I happen to agree with that. I 
think $1.2 trillion is a tremendous 
amount of money. 

A trillion, after all, is a million-mil- 
lion dollars. So $1.23 trillion, which is 
the amount of the Federal budget rec- 
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ommendation, is, in effect, $1,230,000 
million. 
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It is an enormous amount of money. 
I would agrue that Congress ought to 
be able to pass a budget resolution 
which says we are going to meet our 
Federal obligations, our National Gov- 
ernment obligations for a trillion, two 
hundred billion dollars. That is a rea- 
sonable starting point. However, the 
President went on to say a second 
thing. He said that it was possible to 
get a balanced general budget by 1993 
with no new taxes. At that point we 
had a very remarkable moment here 
on the floor of the House. On this side 
of the aisle, virtually every Member 
stood and applauded. They thought 
that offering to offer the budget with 
no new taxes was a good idea. But 
when we crossed the central aisle, vir- 
tually the entire Democratic Party sat 
and stared, unwilling to rise and ap- 
plaud the idea of no new taxes, and 
the idea of reaching a balanced budget 
without raising taxes. 

I think one of the central debates in 
America for the 1990's is the question, 
is a trillion, two hundred billion a lot 
of money, and big enough budget that 
we in Congress ought to focus on set- 
ting priorities, reforming the system, 
and rethinking what we are doing. Or, 
in fact, is a trillion, two hundred bil- 
lion doliars not enough money, and in 
order to resolve our problems, do we 
need to dramatically increase the Fed- 
eral budget. 

Then, that leads almost automatical- 
ly to the secondary question, can we 
find a way to achieve our national 
goals within the framework of a tril- 
lion, two hundred billion dollars, or do 
we need to raise taxes? 

Now, in that framework, let me 
carry Members a step further. I be- 
lieve that the basic model of the bu- 
reaucratic welfare state, a model de- 
veloped by Bismarck in Germany 
around 1870, is now an obsolete model. 
Bismarck operated in a period when 
mail clerks used quill pens, a period 
long before the invention of the com- 
puter, or the electric typewriter. In 
fact, it was before the common usage 
of the typewriter. In that setting, I 
would suggest that modern bureaucra- 
cy is a system of organization and ac- 
tivity which is inherently slow, cum- 
bersome, overly centralized, and ineffi- 
cient. The cumulative effect of large 
bureaucracies is to be numb, that is, in 
order to have enough rules to cover all 
contingencies, and in order to have 
enough regulations to govern all ac- 
tions, the bureaucracy becomes so 
slow, so cumbersome, so dominated by 
red tape that it is, in fact, in effect, de- 
structive. 

So we have today, I think, an objec- 
tive reality, that many of our liberal 
friends do not want to deal with, and 
the objective reality is that modern 
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bureaucracy simply does not work very 
well, and that its results are very de- 
structive of human freedom. 

I will say this was described recently 
in an essay by Juan Williams in the 
Washington Post, entitled “Our City’s 
Real Scandal Is That It Doesn't 
Work.” This was in the February 4 
Washington Post. Let me quote a little 
bit from this, because I think it ex- 
plains, as well as anything, what I am 
trying to get at when I talk about the 
bureaucratic welfare state, and why, if 
we are going to reestablish American 
opportunities, we need to be rethink- 
ing the basic model of our resolved 
problems. I am quoting from Juan 
Williams’ article entitled, “Our City’s 
Real Scandal Is That It Doesn't 
Work.” 

While Mayor Marion Barry is at a reha- 
bilitation center in Florida, the City of 
Washington needs to begin its own rehabili- 
tation. Job number one is dismantling the 
bloated, ineffective, and corrupt system of 
government that Barry has led for twelve 
years, We have in the District the worst of 
both worlds: a patronage-heavy machine 
and a government that does not work. The 
facts speak for themselves. District resi- 
dents now pay close to the highest taxes in 
the country to support a city bureaucracy 
that is triple the size of comparable jurisdic- 
tions. 

Let me repeat this, because it is very 
important for those of our liberal 
friends who want to raise taxes, that 
they consider this fact that Juan. Wil- 
liams put into this record. 

District residents in D.C. pay close to the 
highest taxes in the country to support a 
city bureaucracy that is triple the size of 
that in cities the same size. 

In other words, per 100,000 people 
there are three times as many city bu- 
reaucrats in Washington, DC, as there 
are in a normal city in the United 
States of that size. 

Let me go on to quote: 

Yet by almost any measure, the District's 
government is a failure: City schools have a 
44-percent dropout rate, and the students 
who stay in school have a 1.7-grade-point 
average; most recent data shows the city's 
crime rate up 17 percent last year, and last 
year the homicide rate set an all-time 
record; 20 percent of public housing units 
are unoccupied and boarded-up, while the 
waiting list is now about 8,000 families long. 

This paragraph states about as well 
as anyone could the essence of our ar- 
gument that the bureaucratic welfare 
state and the values of the left simply 
are not functioning. Imagine, with 
three times as many city bureaucrats 
as a normal city this size, Washington, 
DC, has 8,000 families waiting for 
public housing, at a time when 20 per- 
cent of the public housing units are 
unoccupied and boarded up. That is, 
we could increase, since it is 20 percent 
of the total number of units, that 
means we could increase the current 
number of occupied units by 25 per- 
cent. We would have one-fourth more 
available, overnight, if we could simply 
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repair and use the currently boarded- 
up public housing units. 

Now our argument is going to be 
that our job is, in fact, to focus on 
making the current model of the bu- 
reaucratic welfare state, replaced by a 
more powerful model, what I would 
call the triangle of American success. 
It is a triangle because it has three dif- 
ferent sides. One side is entrepreneuri- 
al free enterprise, one side is basic 
American values, and one side is tech- 
nological process. Inside that triangle 
of American success we can find better 
ways of doing things in the bureau- 
cratic welfare state. I carry it a stage 
further. I think we can say it in one 
sentence: We must apply common 
sense, focused on success and opportu- 
nities. In others words, our argument 
is, and the American opportunities 
movement, that if we simply went to 
those 20 percent of public housing 
units, we enlisted entrepreneurial driv- 
ing energy and ideas and creativity, 
and we said, “Let us go about and fix 
up the maximum number of those 
units for the least money possible,” we 
could do a dramatic job in 6 to 9 
months of having a lot more public 
housing in the existing stock of unoc- 
cupied and boarded-up housing. But 
the bureaucratic work rules, the bu- 
reaucratic regulations, the process of a 
bureaucratic welfare state, make it im- 
possible to apply common sense fo- 
cused on opportunities and success. 

Let me go ahead and quote a little 
further from Juan Williams: 

Barry's arrest on a cocaine charge may 
mean the end of his political reign. But real 
significance of this moment lies in the op- 
portunity to transform the prevailing atti- 
tude of local officials during the 1980s that 
local government exists to benefit the 
mayor and his friends, not to help make life 
better for city residents. 

Political patronage and corruption are of 
course, hardly unique to the District govern- 
ment—witness, for recent example, the 
tawdry history of self-dealing in the Reagan 
administration. And it is not surprising that 
black politicians, newly in control in the 
District sought to advance the interests of 
their fellow blacks—municipal control has 
been a major route for advancement of nu- 
merous ethnic and cultural minorities 
throughout our history. But the Barry Ma- 
chine stands out for its failure to provide 
the tools and the discipline that its teach- 
ers, social workers and other front-line 
workers need to do their jobs successfully. 
As a result it served neither the people it 
hired nor the community. And in so doing it 
defamed black political leadership and le- 
gitimate programs to advance the interests 
of minority businesses and workers. 

I suggest that while Juan Williams’ 
general indictment of the D.C. govern- 
ment is correct, he should not focus 
purely on the District of Columbia’s 
unique institution. Let me carry Mem- 
bers back to two examples in his own 
paragraph, indicting the District of 
Columbia's city government. He said, 
“City schools have a 44 percent drop- 
out rate.” 
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Well, the fact is that New York City 
is almost exactly the same dropout 
rate. The fact is, if we go to Detroit, to 
Chicago, to any major American city, 
particularly the larger industrial cities 
of the Northeast and Midwest, we will 
find a very similar pattern of massive 
number of dropouts in a school system 
that is failing. Furthermore, the fact 
is that almost every big city, public 
housing authority has a similar prob- 
lem of unoccupied and boarded-up 
units, and almost every major city, 
public housing programs would have a 
long waiting list. So what Juan Wil- 
liams is saying about Washington is 
also true of other cities. 
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Mr. Speaker, let me give you an ex- 
ample of how crazy, how destructive, 
and how ineffective the bureaucratic 
welfare state gets. This is from an edi- 
torial in the New York Post. Again it 
is quoted to show that what Juan Wil- 
liams finds in the District of Columbia 
is endemic of the process in the bu- 
reaucratic welfare state. It is not just 
the only case. This is an article in the 
New York Post entitled ‘Abolish the 
Board of Examiners.” It is an editorial 
of January 22, 1990. I want to quote 
from this because what it is saying is 
so unbelievable that if it were not 
true, you would not be able to use it, 
you would not be able to talk about it, 
and it would sound like fiction. 

[From the New York Post, Jan. 27, 1990] 

ABOLISH THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


The Board of Examiners, the body that 
controls the licensing of teachers in New 
York City’s schools, is once again under 
scrutiny. 

The board's teacher-screening procedures, 
which are notorious for making it tough for 
individuals without formal teaching creden- 
tials to obtain posts in the city's school 
system, did not prevent Frank Carr—who 
has been charged with sexually molesting 
two girls at a junior high school in the 
Bronx—from being hired as a teacher. 

At the time of his hiring, Carr had a 
record of eight arrests, including a charge of 
sexual assault on two 7-year-old girls in New 
Jersey in 1984; he had behind him at least 
two criminal convictions—one for assault. 

But Board of Examiners officials who 
were investigating Carr's suitability did not 
find the assault conviction sufficient reason 
to explore Carr's record further. 

James Gill, the tough and able chairman 
of the Joint Commission on Integrity in the 
Public Schools, commented recently that 
the board's procedures are so lax that Jack 
the Ripper could probably get through the 
system. 

There is something deeply wrong with a 
teacher certification process that, on the 
one hand, places nearly insurmountable bar- 
riers before talented people who want to 
enter the teaching profession from other ca- 
reers, and on the other hand sees fit to hire 
a man who has been charged with a number 
of sexual and criminal offenses. 

That's but one reason Joseph Fernandez, 
the city's energetic new schools chancellor, 
wants to abolish the board. 

Fernandez is not alone in this quest. A 
long list of educators and political leaders 
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deem the methods by which New York li- 
censes its teachers archaic and redundant— 
and a major impediment to improvement of 
the city's schools. 

The board's infrequently scheduled ex- 
aminations discourage many qualified 
would-be teachers from acquiring city certi- 
fication, ensuring that the city loses good 
teachers to the suburbs—where the pay is 
better, the bureaucratic roadblocks less on- 
erous and the schools, for the most part, 
safer. 

The screening functions of the Board of 
Examiners could be carried out by the Na- 
tional Teachers Examination, which city 
teachers are required to take anyway. 

And background investigations of candi- 
dates for teaching posts could be carried out 
by the chancellor's staff. 

The board has a history of surviving aboli- 
tion attempts; it is experienced at spreading 
patronage money around to educators who 
lobby for its interests in Albany. 

And, as always, abolition would, in fact, 
requíre an act by the state Legislature. 

But the advent of a new chancellor makes 
this a propitious moment to try—once 
again—to rid New York City of this redun- 
dant, ineffective and counterproductive in- 
stitution. 

The last thing that New York needs is a 
teacher-selection process which impedes ef- 
forts to recruit first-rate talent. 

It's time for the Legislature to act—the 
eyes of the city will be trained on Albany 
until the Board of Examiners is abolished. 

The point I would make from this 
particular editorial is simple: First, 
New York is at least as bad as Wash- 
ington. What we are describing is not 
the failure of a personal politician 
such as Marion Barry, it is not the in- 
dividual, it is in fact the system of the 
bureaucratic welfare state which guar- 
antees that we have a major problem 
in all of our bigger cities, and, frankly, 
a major problem in the Department of 
Defense and in our biggest govern- 
ments. 

Second, why should we raise taxes 
on hard-working private citizens and 
on hard-working individuals who are 
trying to do well? Why should we raise 
taxes on small business or on the 
family farm in order. to transfer 
money, in order to support and prop 
up the kind of bureaucracy that we 
have described here? 

If in fact the Washington public 
health bureaucracy is so incompetent 
and so inept that 20 percent of the 
public housing units which the tax- 
payers have already paid to build are 
unoccupied and boarded up, is the 
answer not to first overhaul and 
reform the bureaucratic welfare state 
rather than to raise taxes to pay even 
more for a bloated bureaucracy? 

If the District of Columbia has three 
times as many city bureaucrats as the 
average city its size, then could we not 
make this a safer city by decreeing 
that the next 3,000 positions, by attri- 
tion, as people retire, as they leave, 
would be transferred from the rest of 
the bureaucracy into the police force 
so that the police would have enough 
policemen to actually walk the beat 
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and to reestablish physical order in 
Washington streets? 

In New York City, if our goal is to 
help the students or the children of 
New York, if we could abolish the 
board of examiners and take the 
money that that saves and put that 
money into the classroom, would we 
not do better by forcing reform in New 
York rather than by simply passing 
higher tax increases as our Democrat- 
ic liberal friends would do and go 
ahead and tax the average citizen to 
transfer the money into the bureau- 
cratic welfare state? 

But there is a secondary factor, and 
that is that not only is the bureaucrat- 
ic welfare state inherently destructive, 
inherently obsolete, and inherently 
dominated by redtape, but it has been 
further undermined by the values of 
the left. Now, my friends who are on 
the left always get offended when I 
use that language, but I think it is le- 
gitimate. I would suggest to them that 
if they would go back and read 
Hayek's famous work, “The Road to 
Serfdom," if they would read Her- 
nando DeSoto’s “The Other Path," or 
Paul Johnson's “Modern Times," or 
Collier and Horowitz's work, “‘Destruc- 
tive Generation," they would under- 
stand the intellectual framework I de- 
scribe when I say, the left," because 
it is a legitimate value set. It is a value 
system that favors welfare, it is a 
value system that told us in the 1960's 
that multipartner sex would not lead 
to fatal disease, it is à value system 
that told us in the 1960's and 1970's 
that recreational drugs were not dan- 
gerous, it is a value system which en- 
courages people to stay on welfare and 
discourages them from getting right 
behavior with basic American values, 
and it is a value system which has 
always understood criminals and not 
understood protecting the innocent. 

Let me give just two examples of the 
values of the left. The first one is from 
the Wall Street Journal. This is an ar- 
ticle of February 20, 1990 entitled 
"For Welfare Parents, Scrimping Is 
Legal, But Saving Is Out." I hope that 
every person who listens to this or 
reads it will think about the utter de- 
structive insanity of the bureaucratic 
welfare state and the values of the left 
as reported in this article: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 20, 
1990] 


For WELFARE PARENTS, SCRIMPING IS LEGAL, 
Bur SaviNc Is OUT 


(By Robert L. Rose) 


MILWAUKEE.—A penny saved is a penny 
earned. Usually. 

Take the case of Grace Capetillo, a 36- 
year-old single mother with a true talent for 
parsimony. To save on clothing, Ms. Cape- 
tillo dresses herself plainly in thrift-store 
finds. To cut her grocery bill, she stocks up 
on 67-cent boxes of saltines and 39-cent cans 
of chicken soup. 

When Ms. Capetillo's five-year-old daugh- 
ter, Michelle, asked for "Li'l Miss Makeup" 
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for Christmas, her mother bypassed Toys 
“R” Us, where the doll retails for $19.99. In- 
stead, she found one at Goodwill—for $1.89. 
She cleaned it up and tied a pink ribbon in 
its hair before giving the doll to Michelle. 
Ms. Capetillo found the popular Mr. Potato 
head at Goodwill, too, assembling the plas- 
tic toy one piece at a time from the used toy 
bin. It cost her 79 cents, and saved $3.18. 


WHOSE MONEY? 


Ms. Capetillo’s stingy strategies helped 
her build a savings account of more than 
$3,000 in the last four years. Her goal was to 
put away enough to buy a new washing ma- 
chine and maybe one day help send Mi- 
chelle to college. To some, this might make 
her an example of virtue in her gritty North 
Side neighborhood, known more for 
boarded-up houses than high aspirations. 
But there was just one catch: Ms. Capetillo 
is on welfare—$440 a month, plus $80 in 
food stamps—and saving that much money 
on public aid is against the law. When 
public officials found out about it, they 
were quick to act, Ms. Capetillo, they 
charged, was saving at the expense of tax- 
payers. 

Last month, the Milwaukee County De- 
partment of Social Services took her to 
court, charged her with fraud and demand- 
ed she return the savings—and thousands 
more for a total of $15,545. Ms. Capetillo 
says she didn't know it, but under the feder- 
al program Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, she was ineligible for assistance 
after the day in 1985 when her savings 
eclipsed $1,000. 

Uncle Sam wanted the money back. 

“Tax dollars are going to support a per- 
son's basic needs on the AFDC program," 
says Robert Davis, associate director of the 
Milwaukee social services department. Fed- 
eral rules, and the spirit of the program, 
don't intend for “people to take the money 
and put it in a savings account." 


WELFARE'S ROLE 


Ms. Capetillo's troubles began in 1988, 
when the social services department discov- 
ered the savings account she had opened in 
1984. The tipoff: The department had 
matched its records with those supplied by 
her bank to the Internal Revenue Service, 

Next, the sheriff department's welfare 
fraud squad went into action. Investigators 
contacted the M&I Bank two blocks from 
Ms. Capetillo’s apartment and found she 
had “maintained over $1,000 consistently” 
in her savings account from Aug. 1, 1985 
through May 31, 1988. 

In an interview that May with investiga- 
tors, Ms. Capetillo admitted she hadn't re- 
ported the savings account to the depart- 
ment. After doing a little arithmetic, wel- 
fare officials figured she should repay 
$15,545—the amount of monthly aid she re- 
ceived after her bank balance passed $1,000. 
(The assistant district attorney later consid- 
ered that harsh; he lowered the figure to 
$3,000.) 

But the judge who got her case found it 
hard to believe Ms. Capetillo was not moti- 
vated by fraud. Indeed, for Ms. Capetillo, 
thriftiness had been a way of life. Her 
father instilled the lessons of economizing, 
supporting his nine children on his modest 
income from a local tannery. 

After Michelle was born, Ms. Capetillo 
began drawing aid—and saving in earnest. 
She says she rents the second floor of her 
father's duplex for $300 a month (though 
the welfare department says it suspects she 
was able to save so much by skipping at 
least some rent payments). In the summer, 
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she looks for second-hand winter clothes 
and in the winter shops for warm-weather 
outfits to snare out-of-season bargains. 
When Michelle's T-shirts grew tight, her 
mother snipped them below the underarm 
so they'd last longer. 

“She cared for her daughter well, but 
simply," says Donna Paul, the court-ap- 
pointed attorney who defended Ms. Cape- 
tillo. With inflation, all Grace could expect 
was for government aid to become more in- 
adequate.” 

Now that Michelle is getting ready to 
enter first grade, Ms. Capetillo says she will 
no longer have to stay home to care for the 
child. She says she plans to look for full- 
time work or go back to school to train to be 
a nurse’s aide. 

But her round face, framed by shoulder- 
length black hair, still brightens at the pros- 
pect of bargain-hunting. At her favorite su- 
permarket, her eyes dart from item to item. 
She spots the display of generic saltine 
crackers. "See that? That's cheap," she pro- 
nounces, dropping a box in her grocery cart. 

The total bill comes to $5.98, but Ms. Ca- 
petillo forgot the coupon that entitles her 
to free bacon for spending more than $5. 
She pockets the receipt, and vows to return 
for the bacon. 

After the law caught up with her, Ms. Ca- 
petillo reduced her savings to avoid having 
her welfare checks cut off. She bought her 
new washing machine, a used stove to re- 
place her hotplate, a $40 refrigerator and a 
new bedroom set for Michelle. But that 
didn't resolve the charge of fraud. 

Finally, her day in court arrived. At first, 
Circuit Court Judge Charles B. Schudson 
had trouble figuring out Ms. Capetillo's 
crime. To him, welfare fraud meant double 
dipping: collecting full benefits and holding 
a job at the same time. 

After the lawyers explained the rules 
about saving money, he made it clear he 
didn't think much of the rules, "I don't 
know how much more powerfully we could 
say it to the poor in our society: Don't try to 
save," he said. Judge Schudson said it was 
"ironic" that the case came as President 
Bush promotes his plan for Family Savings 
Accounts. "Apparently, that's an incentive 
that this country would only give to the 
rich.“ 

Others differ. County welfare worker 
Sophia Partipilo says Ms. Capetillo's savings 
raise the question of whether she needed a 
welfare check at all. We're not a savings 
and loan," says Ms. Partipilo, who handled 
the case. We don't hand out toasters at the 
end of the month. We're here to get you 
over the rough times.” 

Ms. Capetillo could have fought the 
charge. Her lawyer and even the judge said 
later that there was a good chance a jury 
would have sided with the welfare mother. 
Even the prosecutor admits that had she 
simply spent the money, rather than saving 
it, she could have avoided a run-in with the 
law. 

But for Ms. Capetillo, going to court once 
was enough. She was so frightened and her 
throat was so dry that the judge could 
barely hear her speak. She pleaded guilty to 
"failure to report change in circumstance." 
The judge sentenced her to one-year proba- 
tion and ordered her to repay $1,000. 

A few days later, Ms. Capetillo, who re- 
mains on welfare, returns from a shopping 
trip and is met by Michelle. Banana in 
hand, Michelle greets her mother with a 
smile and a gingerbread man she made at 
half-day kindergarten. 

"Now you can see why I do what I do," 
says Ms. Capetillo. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, this article, I 
think, illustrates three or four points. 
When I talk about basic American 
values, notice Mrs. Capetillo's lesson 
she learned from her father. She 
learned, first, that it is good for moth- 
ers to stay home if they can, and she 
stays home, and she worries about her 
daughter, and she tries to take care of . 
her. As her attorney says, "She cared 
for her daughter well, but simply." 

Second, Mrs. Capetillo believes 
deeply in savings. She looks for bar- 
gains. She is teaching her daughter 
the virtue of thrift. She understands 
Benjamin Franklin’s injunction that a 
penny saved is a penny earned. She is 
doing what we think are the right 
things for America. 

Third, she is clearly basically an 
honest person. She is willing to work 
hard, she is willing to try, and my col- 
leagues know that I am arguing here 
that the bureaucratic welfare state 
has lost its mind when it has a neigh- 
borhood where we do not have enough 
police to stop the drug dealers, we do 
not have enough police to protect chil- 
dren in school from various physical 
crimes, we do not have enough police 
to do the things involving truly violent 
and dangerous crimes, but we can 
afford to pay for a bureaucrat to 
harass a woman whose major crime is 
that she lives with her father and that 
she is in a position to actually try to 
save money because she is very thrifty 
and works very hard. 

Mr. Speaker, clearly the Congress 
ought to rewrite welfare fraud. The 
Congress has to rethink what do we 
mean. What lessons do we want to the 
poor to learn, and do we really want to 
teach people that they are dumb to 
try to save, that they are dumb to try 
to shop intelligently, that they are 
dumb to try to go out and teach their 
children the right ways of life? 

Furthermore, notice. We are saying 
to her in effect, “If you'll move out 
from your parents, and if you go and 
live on your own, and if you’ll rent an 
apartment or move into public hous- 
ing, then you've got a legitimate way 
of having a record of your rent pay- 
ments, and then we know for sure ex- 
actly what you're doing, and then the 
bureaucratic welfare state won't 
bother you. But if you’re determined 
to live with your parents so that you 
have somebody to watch your child, if 
your parents understand your finan- 
cial situation and try to help you, if 
you're in a situation where you're 
being too frugal and shopping too in- 
telligently, and you’re doing too much 
of the right things, then some bureau- 
crat is going to punish you, and you're 
going to become the kind of person 
who has to go to court and has to face 
the full majesty of the law.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is madness—that 
at a time when we do not have enough 
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courts to take care of all the drug 
trials, we do not have enough courts to 
take care of all the violent criminals, 
we do find time to bring this up on the 
docket, to spend the taxpayers’ money 
punishing a person whose only major 
crime was that they saved for their 
daughter. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I think this gives 
my colleagues an example of the bu- 

* reaucratic welfare state and the values 
of the left because here we have bu- 
reaucrats who, seeing an opportunity 
to punish women who had saved, 
thought that made sense in terms of 
their values, but I must include in the 
Recorp today as a better example of 
values of the left something which I 
find a little hard to believe, and possi- 
bly in.the next day or so I can get 
more information on this, but this was 
printed in the Washington Times on 
February 8 about Governor Celeste of 
Ohio. 

Governor Celeste does not represent 
San Francisco, and he does not repre- 
sent Greenwich Village in New York. 
He represents a great industrial State 
in the Midwest in a place where one 
would assume that people have the 
values that we think of as sort of 
middle American or basic American 
values. But according to the Washing- 
ton Times Governor Celeste issued a 
proclamation, an official proclamation 
involving something called National 
Condom Week, which is going to be 
February 14 to 21, and it may be a sign 
of the values of the left that they 
would pick Valentine’s Day as the 
start of National Condom Week. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the four sug- 
gestions that the Washington Times 
reprinted from Governor Celeste’s 
ideas, and he is a liberal Democratic 
Governor, but I think this is a pretty 
good example of what I mean by the 
values of the left. 

Community singing groups can write and 
perform National Condom Week and safer 
Sex songs. 

Organize a comedy night with local co- 
mendians who include condom and safer sex 
humor and jokes. 

Have a vegetable stand (if you can’t have 
the real thing) where people can learn how 
to put condoms on cucumbers, and, of 
course, learn how how to take them off too. 

Have men in your community dress up 
like they're pregnant and distribute infor- 
mation and talk to people on the streets. 

Mr. Speaker, I think when one talks 
about the values of the left, the idea 
of a man in drag pretending to be 
pregnant and walking up to someone 
and suggesting that they talk about 
sex together is probably as loony an 
idea as I have ever heard. Margaret 
Thatcher in Britain talks about the 
loony left, and one does not often get 
such clear examples of what the loony 
left might be like as one does in terms 
of those four examples, but the idea 
that a Governor of one of our greatest 
industrial States would be involved in 
promoting those kinds of slightly 
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weird ideas and would take, again, the 
taxpayers' money, would take the con- 
cept of approaching what is a very se- 
rious crisis, the crisis of AIDS, and 
would offer it as though it were a seri- 
ous idea, that something like this 
would in fact be an effective way to 
deal with the AIDS epidemic, and to 
deal with what is, after all, a fatal 
crime, strikes me as a perfact example 
of what I would describe as the loony 
left and the values of the left. 
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Let me carry this conversation one 
stage further, though. Our essential 
argument is that the bureaucratic wel- 
fare state as a model of activity, as a 
way of doing business, is simply, first 
of all, technically obsolete, that it goes 
back to the pretypewriter era, and 
that it is a way of organization that 
may have made sense when male 
clerks used quill pens, but it does not 
make sense in the age of the comput- 
er. 

Second, that when combined with 
the values of the left, is actively de- 
structive, that it is destructive of 
values when you have as we had in the 
case of Mrs. Capetillo, a person who is 
being punished for saving, that it is 
destructive in New York City of young 
people, when the New York City 
Board of Examiners would hire a man 
who had been convicted of two crimi- 
nàl convictions, one for assault, had 
been arrested for assaulting two 7 
year-old girls in New Jersey, and liter- 
ally when you have people who have 
been convicted of child assault and 
child molestation being hired to be 
classroom teachers, that the bureau- 
cratic welfare state has begun to truly 
cripple human beings, that when you 
have a city like Washington, DC, in 
which 20 percent of the public housing 
units are unoccupied, that we are 
hurting human beings because they 
cannot get into public housing that 
the taxpayers have paid for. 

Finally, when you have 44- or 45-per- 
cent dropout rates, as we have in both 
New York and Washington, that the 
young people who are not getting the 
education they need are in fact being 
hurt. 

We are developing the American Op- 
portunities Movement in order to 
build upon the citizen movement that 
Barry Goldwater and Ronald Reagan 
and Bill Buckley created in that 
1950's. We believe that only be having 
a citizens' movement that develops an 
answer to the bureaucratic welfare 
state and that develops an answer to 
the values of the left, and only 
through citizens at every level, from 
local school boards to city and county 
government that State government 
and the Federal Government, only by 
applying these new approaches can we 
develop the opportunities we ought to 
have. 
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As I said earlier, the basic principles 
of the American Opportunities Move- 
ment are simple. First of all, that we 
ought to apply common sense focused 
on opportunities and success. Now, 
common sense would have suggested 
that maybe Mrs. Capetillo should not 
have been prosecuted for having 
saving money, for having been frugal, 
for having done the right things for 
her daughter. 

Common sense might suggest that 
maybe we should abusing the New 
York City Board of Examiners because 
it is a waste of money and it is actually 
destructive of good education in New 
York City. 

Common sense would suggest that 
we ought to find some solution to 
having every fifth public housing unit 
unoccupied and boarded up in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

So our first goal in the American 
Opportunities Movement is to apply 
common sense, focused on opportuni- 
ties and on success. 

Our second goal is to develop and 
communicate the triangle of American 
success. As I said earlier, the three 
sides of the triangle and basic Ameri- 
can values, technological progress, and 
entrepreneurial free enterprise. Our 
argument is very simple, that if we 
would rethink the Federal Govern- 
ment and our State governments and 
our local governments, apply basic 
American values, apply the possibili- 
ties inherent in technological progress, 
and apply the drive and the initiative 
and the energy of enterpreneurial en- 
terprise, that we could in fact develop 
a country which I think in the 1990's 
could be 30 percent more prosperous, 
30 percent healthier, and 30 percent 
more productive than the bureaucratic 
welfare state will allow America to be. 

Finally, we are developing these 
ideas within the framework of the 
American Opportunities Movement. 
On May 19 we will have a workshop 
available to anybody in America who 
has a satellite down link for television, 
anybody who has a personal dish re- 
ceiver, or who wants to go to a hotel or 
motel with a dish receiver or wants to 
go to their local college or school or to 
a church or to a business that has a 
down link or any cable access system 
that is willing to use the cable access 
channel to show it. 

Our goal in the American Opportu- 
nities Movement is to have a nonparti- 
san presentation of a commonsense re- 
placement for the bureaucratic wel- 
fare state and a basic American values 
replacement for the values of the left. 

So I want to encourage my col- 
leagues as we look at the budget this 
year, as we look at the issue of wheth- 
er or not to raise taxes, I think Presi- 
dent Bush was right when he said that 
$1.2 trillion is a lot of money. 

I think that we can solve the prob- 
lems that America faces by applying 
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common sense and by reforming and 
replacing the bureaucratic welfare 
state instead of raising taxes to simply 
continue to subsidize the current inef- 
fective system. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LAGOMARSINO) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. GiNGRICH, for 60 minutes, today 
and February 21. 

Mr. McEwen, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. LicHTFOoOT, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SARPALIUS) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ENGEL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. Lone, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 60 minutes, on 
February 22. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, for 60 minutes, 
on February 22. 

Mr. Liprnski, for 5 minutes each 
day, on March 6, March 13, March 20, 
and March 27. 

Mr. LiPINSKI, for 60 minutes each 
day, on March 7, March 14, March 21, 
and March 28. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GINGRICH) to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. PANETTA, for 5 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 21. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LAGOMARSINO) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. 

Mr. PAXON. 

Mr. MACHTLEY in four instances. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. 

Mr. ScHUETTE in four instances. 

Mr. GILMAN in four instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SARPALIUS) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GONZALEz in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. KLECZKA. 

Mr. CanprN in three instances. 

Mr. Frank in two instances. 

Mr. McMiILLEN of Maryland. 

Mr. MILLER of California. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. 

Ms. PELOSI. 
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Mr. ORTIZ. 

Mr. MFUME. 

Mr. KANJORSKI. 
Mr. KOSTMAYER. 
Mr. Drxon. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 321. An act to revise provisions of law 
that provide a preference to Indians; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1229. An act for the relief of Maria 
Lusia Anderson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1467. An act for the relief of Geetha 
Kannan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1493. An act for the relief of Reswitha 
Starins; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3952. An act to authorize certain 
United States assistance and trade benefits 
for Panama, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on the follow- 
ing present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

On February 8, 1990: 

H.J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to designate 
February 8, 1990, as National Women and 
Girls in Sports Day", and 

H.R. 3792. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1990 and 1991 for the 
Department of State, and for other pur- 


On February 9, 1990: 
H.R. 3952. An act to authorize certain 
United States assistance and trade benefits 
for Panama, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o'clock and 55 minutes p.m., 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
February 21, 1990, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2482. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of February 28, 
1947, to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture to cooperate with all Western Hemi- 
sphere countries in animal disease control; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2483. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary (Logistics), Department of the Air 
Force, transmitting notification of the deci- 
sion to convert to contractor performance 
the aircraft maintenance function at 
Mather Air Force Base, CA, pursuant to 
Public Law 100-463, section 8061 (102 Stat. 
2270-27); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

2484. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Force Management and 
Personnel), transmitting the Department’s 
defense manpower requirements report for 
fiscal year 1991, pursuant to U.S.C. 
115(bX3); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

2485. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations), trans- 
mitting a report on the performance of the 
Department's commercial activities describ- 
ing the extent to which commercial and in- 
dustrial-type functions were performed by 
defense contractors during fiscal year 1989, 
pursuant to 10 U.S.C, 2304 nt. Public Law 
100-370 section 2(a) (102 Stat. 852); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

2486. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize certain construction at 
military installations for fiscal year 1991, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

2487. A letter from the Adjutant General, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, transmitting proceedings of the 90th 
national convention, pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 
118; 44 U.S.C. 1332 (H. Doc. No. 101-150); to 
the Committee on Armed Services and or- 
dered to be printed. 

2488. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting 
the Department's first report on the Sup- 
portive Housing Demonstration Program, 
pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 11387; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

2489. A letter from the Senior Vice Presi- 
dent Policy and Public Affairs), Fannie 
May, transmitting a report on Fannie May's 
equal employment opportunity policy pur- 
suant to subsection (d) of section 1216 of 
the Financial Reform, Recovery, and En- 
forcement Act of 1989; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

2490. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmit- 
ting a report on “pass-through” deposit in- 
surance, pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 1827 nt.; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

2491. A letter from the Joint Committee 
on Judicial Administration, District of Co- 
lumbia Courts, transmitting a report on a 
study of District of Columbia Court Re- 
sources, pursuant to Public Law 101-223, 
section 3 (103 Stat. 1902); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

2492. A letter from the Secretary of 
Energy, transmitting the ninth annual 
report on financing, supply and installation 
activities of public utilities under the Resi- 
dential Conservation Service Program, pur- 
suant to 42 U.S.C. 8217(g); to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce 

2493. A letter from the Assistant Vice 
President for Government and Public Af- 
fairs, National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion, transmitting the Corporation's annual 
report on each route on which the Corpora- 
tion operated rail passenger service during 
fiscal year 1989, the 1990 legislative report, 
the fiscal year 1990 Amtrak compensation 
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report, and Amtrak's 1989 annual report, 
pursuant to 45 U.S.C. 548(b), 644(1)(b); 45 
U.S.C. 564(c); to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

2494. A letter from the Policy and Analy- 
sis Staff, Environmental Protection Agency, 
transmitting the Agency’s final revisions to 
the national oil and hazardous substances 
pollution contingency plan, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 9655(a); to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

2495. A letter from the Secretary, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
notice that the Commission has extended 
the time period for issuing a decision in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 31387 (Sub-No. 1), Cana- 
dian National Railway Company—Lease 
From Grand Trunk Western Railroad Com- 
pany, to April 6, 1990, pursuant to 49 U.S.C. 
10327(k)(2); to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

2496. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting a report containing the status of 
each loan and each contract of guaranty or 
insurance to which there remains outstand- 
ing any unpaid obligation or potential liabil- 
ity and the status of each extension of 
credit for the procurement of defense arti- 
cles or services as of September 30, 1989, 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2765 (a); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2497. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Legislative Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting a report on human 
rights in countries receiving development 
assistance, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2151N(d); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2498. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Legislative Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting a report on human 
rights in countries receiving development 
and security assistance, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2151N(d), FAA, section 116(d), 22 
U.S.C. 2304(b), FAA, section 520B(b); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2499. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered 
into by the United States, pursuant to 1 
U.S.C. 112B(a) to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2500. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Legislative Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting the 12th annual report 
on Americans incarcerated abroad, pursuant 
to 42 U.S.C. 2151N-1; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2501. A letter from the Chairman, Board 
for International Broadcasting, transmit- 
ting the initial semiannual report of the in- 
spector general for the period April 1, 1989, 
through September 30, 1989, pursuant to 
Pubic Law 95-452, section 8E(hX2) (102 
Stat. 2525); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2502. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on management of the Department 
of Health and Human Services (GAO/HRD- 
90-54, February 1990); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2503. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary (Management), Department of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report of actions 
taken to increase competition for contracts, 
fiscal year 1989, pursuant to 41 U.S.C. 419; 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2504. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Maritime Commission, transmitting 
a report on the Commission's activities 
under the Government in the Sunshine Act 
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during calendar year 1989, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552B(j); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2505. A letter from the Vice President and 
General Counsel, Legal Services Corpora- 
tion, transmitting a report on activities 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
the calendar year 1989, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552(d); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2506. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
al Endowment for the Humanities, trans- 
mitting a report on activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act for 1989, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2507. A letter from the Assistant Director, 
National Science Foundation, transmitting 
notice of a proposed system of records being 
established by the Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552A(r); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2508. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
National Transportation Safety Board, 
transmitting a report on activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act for the calen- 
dar year 1989, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2509. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Election Commission, transmitting a report 
to alert Congress that the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund is running out of 
money, pursuant to 26 U.S.C. 90095 A): 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

2510. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
notice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 
U.S.C. 1339(b); to the Committee on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs. 

2511. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary—Land and Minerals Management, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting the 
Department's notice on leasing systems for 
the central Gulf of Mexico, sale 123, sched- 
uled to be held in March 1990, pursuant to 
43 U.S.C. 1337(aX8); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2512. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on nine com- 
pensatory royalty agreements relating to oil 
or gas which were entered into during fiscal 
year 1989 involving unleased Government 
lands, pursuant to 30 U.S.C. 226(g); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2513. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Appeals, transmitting the independent 
counsel's report, in re: Franklyn C. Nofziger, 
Division No. 87-1, dated January 18, 1990, 
pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 595(a); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judicary. 

2514. A letter from the President, Legal 
Services Corporation, transmitting copies of 
the Legal Services corporation's fact book 
for 1988-89, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 2996G(c); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2515. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting the Boy 
Scouts of America 1989 report to the 
Nation, pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 28; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2516. A letter from the Chairman, Merit 
System Protection Board, transmitting the 
Board’s report for fiscal year 1989 listing 
the number of appeals submitted, the 
number processed to completion, and the 
number not completed by the originally an- 
nounced date, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
7701(i2); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

2517. A letter from the Personnel Appeals 
Board, GAO, transmitting a copy of the 
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Board's 1988 annual report; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

2518. A letter from the Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Administration, trans- 
mitting a report on the status of aircraft 
safety rulemaking procedures for the period 
September through December 1989, pursu- 
ant to 49 U.S.C. App. 1421 nt.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

2519. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting a copy of a lease prospectus for the 
U.S. Customs Service, John F. Kennedy Air- 
port, Jamaica, NY, pursuant to 40 U.S.C. 
606(a); to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

2520. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
transmitting the fiscal year 1991 budget re- 
quests, pursuant to 15 U.S.C. 2076(k)(1); 
jointly, to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions and Energy and Commerce. 

2521. A letter from the Director (Adminis- 
tration and Management), Department of 
Defense, transmitting the Department's de- 
termination and findings indicating the ne- 
cessity to exclude the clause from a pro- 
posed contract with the Government of So- 
malia, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2313(c); jointly, 
to the Committees on Armed Services and 
Government Operations. 

2522. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
results of the audit of the Federal Housing 
Administration Fund's consolidated state- 
ments as of September 30, 1988 (GAO/ 
AFMD-90-36, February 1990), pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 9106(a); jointly, to the Committees 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs and 
Government Operations. 

2523. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Agency for International Development 
and the President, and Chairman, Exim- 
bank of the United States, transmitting the 
Agency's semiannual report on the amount 
and extension of credits under the Trade 
Credit Insurance Program to Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and El Salvador for 
fiscal year 1989, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2184(g); jointly, to the committees on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs and Foreign 
Affairs. 

2524. A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, transmitting the 
report of the nondisclosure of safeguards in- 
formation for the quarter ending December 
31, 1989, puruant to 42 U.S.C. 2167(d); joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2525. A letter from the Chairman Adviso- 
ry Committee on Reactor Safeguards, Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, transmitting 
a report of the Advisory Committee on Re- 
actor Safeguards on the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission Safety Research Program, pur- 
suant to 42 U.S.C. 2039; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Energy and Commerce and Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

2526. A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory, Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
appropriations for the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission for fiscal year 1991 and for 
other purposes, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1110; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2527. A letter from the Secretary of 
Energy, Transmitting a comprehensive 
report describing the project entitled Dem- 
onstration of Coal Reburning for Cyclone 
Boiler Nox Control", proposed by the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., the seventh project to be 
negotiated under the second solicitation for 
the Clean Coal Technology Demonstration 
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Program, pursuant to Public Law 99-190 (99 
Stat. 1251); Public Law 100-201 (101 Stat. 
1329-24 0); jointly, to the Committees on 
Appropriations; Energy and Commerce; and 
Science, Space, and Technology. 

2528. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, Transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to improve the management of the 
Department of Defense by streamlining pro- 
cedures to close or realign military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Armed Services, Govern- 
ment Operations, and Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

2529. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Defense, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to repeal or 
modify certain reporting requirements relat- 
ing to activities of the Department of De- 
fense; jointly, to the Committees on Armed 
Services; Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs; Foreign Affairs; and the Judiciary. 

2530. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of State, Transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled the Eastern European 
Democracy and Free Market Act of 1990"; 
jointly, to the Committees on Foreign Af- 
fairs; Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs; 
Ways and Means; and Approriations. 

2531. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Legislative Affairs, Department of 
State, Transmitting the Department’s 
report concerning assistance to Poland, 
“The Support for East European Democra- 
cy [SEED] Act of 1989, pursuant to Public 
Law 101-179, section 102(a); jointly, to the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs; Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs; Ways and Means; 
Agriculture; Education and Labor; Energy 
and Commerce; and Public Works and 
Transportation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 338. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 2570, a bill to 
provide for the designation of certain public 
lands as wilderness in the State of Arizona 
(Rept. 101-403). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 3910. A bill to require the 
Secretary of Education to conduct a com- 
prehensive national assessment of programs 
carried out with assistance under chapter 1 
of title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; with an amendment 
(Rept. 101-404). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina (for 
himself, Mr. LENT, Mr. HUBBARD, and 
Mr. DAVIS): 

H.R. 4009. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1991 for the Federal 
Maritime Commission, and for other pur- 
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poses; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA (for himself, Mr. 
Mapican, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. SrENHOLM, Mr. COLEMAN of Mis- 
souri, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. EMERSON, 
Mr. TALLON, Mr. Morrison of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Johnson of South 
Dakota, Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. LANCAS- 
TER, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. JoNTZ, Mr. 
GUNDERSON, Mr. Espy, Mr. HERGER, 
Ms. Lonc, Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. 
Granby, Mr. WALSH, Mr. PENNY, and 
Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota): 

H.R. 4010. A bill to provide the Secretary 
of Agriculture authority regarding the sale 
of sterile screwworms; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mrs. BOXER: 

H.R. 4011. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to prohibit certain retaliatory 
actions against whistleblowers; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 4012. A bill to protect employees who 
report violations of Federal laws and regula- 
tions; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. DYMALLY: 

H.R. 4013. A bill to establish a bipartisan 
Presidential Commission to review, assess, 
and report on the programs, goals, and 
future direction of the Board for Interna- 
tional Broadcasting and the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan (for him- 
self, Mr. CLAY, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Ms. 
OaKAR, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. McCros- 
KEY, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. DYMALLY, 
Mr. SAWYER, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois, Mr. UDALL, Mr. DE 
Luco, Mr. GILMAN, AND Mrs. Mom- 


ELLA): 

H.R. 4014. A bill to amend Public Law 
101-86 for purposes of carrying out the 1990 
decennial census of population, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Post Office and Civil Service and Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CONYERS (for himself, Mr. 
JAcoBs, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, and Mr. 
SHARP): 

H.R. 4015. A bill to provide uniform stand- 
ards, rights, and measures of accountability 
for the contract of commercial activities by 
Federal agencies, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. FRANK: 

H.R. 4018. A bill to amend the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act to authorize 
the President to allocate crude oil and pe- 
troleum products, and to limit prices there- 
of, in the event of a severe petroleum supply 
shortage; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GRADISON: 

H.R. 4017. A bill to suspend temporarily 
the duty on Sucralfate; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4018. A bill to extend until January 
1, 1995, the existing temporary suspension 
of the duty on nicotine resin complex and 
on terfenadone; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KILDEE (for himself, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. Levin of 
Michigan, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. CROCK- 
ETT, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Wor»r, Mr. 
HENRY, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Forp of 
Michigan, and Mr. CARR): 

H.R. 4019. A bill to designate certain 
rivers in the State of Michigan as compo- 
nents of the National Wild and Scenic 
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Rivers System, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. GRADISON: 

H.R. 4020. A bill to suspend temporarily 
the duty on Mesalamine; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4021. A bill to suspend temporarily 
the duties on Diltiazem Hydrochloride and 
Sustained Release Diltiazem Hydrochloride; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4022. A bill to suspend temporarily 
the duties on TA3090; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

H.R. 4023. A bill to prohibit the construc- 
tion of a proposed natural gas pipeline in 
the Wasatch Variation Corridor, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 4024. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to the term of 
office of the Director of the Federal Judi- 
cial Center, and with respect to creditable 
service of certain officials of the judicial 
branch for purposes of retirement; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIGHTFOOT (for himself, Mr. 
Roe, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. LANCASTER, 
Mr. DE Luco, Mr. FauNTROY, Mr. 
Snays, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr. Fuster, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
Towns, and Mr. ENGLISH): 

H.R. 4025. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to require the use of 
child safety restraint systems approved by 
the Secretary of Transportation on commer- 
cial aircraft; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. RAHALL:; 

H.R. 4026. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to make available for humani- 
tarian relief purposes any nonlethal surplus 
personal property, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations, Armed Services, and Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHUMER: 

H.R. 4027. A bill to appropriate funds to 
the Department of Veterans Affairs for 
medical care for veterans; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

H.R. 4028. A bill to provide for eradication 
of drug production in certain foreign coun- 
tries through debt-for-drugs exchanges: 
jointly, to the Committees on Foreign Af- 
fairs and Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland: 

H.J. Res. 477. Joint resolution designating 
April 6, 1990, as “National Student-Athlete 
Day"; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. TORRICELLI: 

H.J. Res. 478. Joint resolution designating 
August 14, 1990, as America-Pakistan 
Day"; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. BEREUTER: 

H. Con. Res. 266. Concurrent resolution 
relating to congressional support for a Pres- 
idential waiver of the Jackson-Vanik amend- 
ment with respect to Czechoslovakia; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Ways and Means 
and Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DELAY (for himself, Mr. 
GALLO, Mr. Stump, Mr. GRANT, Mr. 
ARMEY, Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. 
BLILEY, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. SUND- 
QUIST, Mr. BARTON of Texas, Mr. 
Hunter, Mr. HorLoway, Mr. 
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McEwen, Mr. Gexas, Mr. RorH, Mr. 
COBLE, and Mr. WALKER): 

H. Con. Res. 267. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the demonstrators who threw blood on the 
Capitol and the White House should be 
charged with a felony; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TRAFICANT: 

H. Con. Res. 268. Concurrent resolution 
urging the President to send a United States 
delegation to monitor the national elections 
in Romania; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


312. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Senate of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia, relative to military facilities; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

313. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Maine, relative to funding for 
Federal mandates; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. FASCELL introduced a bill (H.R. 
4029) to permit issuance of a certificate of 
documentation for employment in the 
coastwise trade of the United States for the 
vessel the Solitaire; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 70: Mr. Frost. 

H.R. 118: Mr. CAMPBELL of California. 

H.R. 290: Mr. MACHTLEY and Mr. CARDIN. 

H.R. 388: Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 395: Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 563: Mr. Downey, Mr. Levine of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. BoNIOR, and Mr. VISCLOSKY. 

H.R, 658: Mr. SMITH of Texas. 

H.R. 965: Mr. SANGMEISTER. 

H.R. 1180: Mr. Roe. 

H.R. 1280: Mr. SCHEUER. 

H.R. 1505: Mr. GUNDERSON. 

H.R. 1515: Mr. DIXON. 

H.R. 1676: Mrs. KENNELLY and Mr. Forp 
of Tennessee. 

H.R. 2085: Mr. K vr. 

H.R. 2189: Mr. LAFALCE. 

H.R. 2200: Mr. CARPER. 

H.R. 2245: Mr. GnANDY and Mr. BURTON of 
Indiana. 

H.R. 2445: Mr. WAXMAN. 

H.R. 2500: Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. Crockett, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Hayes of 
Illinois, and Mr. Owens of New York. 

H.R. 2632: Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota. 

H.R. 2648: Mr. Bontor, Mr. MACHTLEY, 
and Mr. MFUME. 

H.R. 2927: Mr. PAXON. 

H.R. 3080: Mr. PAYNE of Virginia and Mr. 
SIsIsKy. 

H.R. 3158: Mr. CoucHLIN, Mr. MILLER of 
Washington, and Mr. WALGREN. 

H.R. 3182: Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. Ripce, Mr. Wise, Mr. FRANK, Ms. 
OAKAR, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. 
Wueat, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 
ANTHONY, Mr. CARR, Mr. COLEMAN of Texas, 
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Mr. FLAKE, Mr. Forn of Michigan, Mr. GEJD- 
ENSON, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. LEATH of Texas, Ms. 
Lonc, Mr. McCtioskey, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
ORTIZ, Mr. PasHayan, Mr. Penny, Mr. SABO, 
Mr. SoraRz, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. TORRICELLI, 
Mr. YouNc of Alaska, Mr. Dicks, Mr. 
Hutto, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. Hayes of 
Louisiana, Mr. Spence, and Mr. ROBERT F. 
SMITH. 

H.R. 3268: Mr. Stsisky, Mr. Burton of In- 
diana, Ms. KAPTUR, and Ms. Lone. 

H.R. 3349: Mr. NELSON of Utah, Mr. 
RovBAL, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. WALSH, and 
Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 3484: Mr. McMiLLEN of Maryland, 
Mr. LEATH of Texas, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. Young of Alaska, 
and Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H.R. 3498: Mr. HANSEN, Mr. NIELSON of 
Utah, Mr. Braz, Mr. CRAIG, Mrs. VUCANO- 
viCH, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. PAL- 
LONE, and Mr. STARK. 

H.R. 3500: Mr. CHANDLER and Mr. STEN- 
HOLM. 

H.R. 3512: Mr. Visctosky, Mr. McCros- 
KEY, and Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 3527: Mr. Bares and Mr. BEILENSON. 

H.R. 3536: Mr. HEFLEY and Mr. KYL. 

H.R. 3643: Mr. DeLay, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. 
Kose, Mr. JouwsoN of South Dakota, and 
Mr. LIGHTFOOT. 

H.R. 3672: Mrs. CoLLINs, Mr. JoNTZ, and 
Mr. KILDEE. 

H.R. 3681: Mr. Dornan of California and 
Mr. Smits of Vermont. 

H.R. 3705: Mr. DYMALLY. 

H.R. 3733: Mr. DURBIN, Mr. DWYER of New 
Jersey, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. Jontz, 
Mr. HAWKINS, and Mr. Morrison of Con- 
necticut. 

H.R. 3757: Mr. FASCELL, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. 
TORRICELLI, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mrs. 
Meyers of Kansas, and Ms. PELOSI. 

H.R. 3766: Mr. ARMEY, Mr. COURTER, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. Horton, Mr. LEvin of Michigan, 
Mr. Owens of Utah, Mrs. ScHROEDER, Mr. 
SHUMWAY, Mr. SMITH of Texas, and Mr. 
WELDON. 

H.R. 3859: Mr. KOLTER, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. 
ANTHONY, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. GRAY, Mr. LEVIN 
of Michigan, Mr. Marsur, and Mr. Mav- 
ROULES. 

H.R. 3918: Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Gar- 
LEGLY, Mr. GALLO, Mr. NIELSON of Utah, Mr. 
SHUMWAY, Mr. Scuirr, Mr. BLiLEY, Mr. 
Donatp E. LUKENS, and Mr. BILIRAKIS. 

H.R. 3949: Mr. TowNs and Mr. JAMES. 

H.R. 3973: Mr. FRANK. 

H.R. 4003: Mr. Wiss, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, and Mr. FRANK. 

H. J. Res. 54: Mr. SKAGGS. 

H. J. Res. 345: Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. McDER- 
MOTT, Mr. BROWDER, Mr. KosTMAYER, Mr. 
Borski, Mr. Derrick, Mr. Espy, Mr. 
Kotter, Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mr. HAs- 
TERT, Mr. MapIGAN, Mr. CRANE, Mr. WASH- 
INGTON, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. LEACH of Iowa, 
Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. FocLIETTA, Mr. WHEAT, 
Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. DENNY SMITH, Mr. GUN- 
DERSON, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. THomas of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. HuNTER, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. 
KANJORSKI, Mr. ROHRABACHER, Ms. KAPTUR, 
Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. Yates, Mr. 
DeLay, Mr. Parris, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. HOCH- 
BRUECKNER, Mr. SavacE, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. 
Grssons, Mr. Rose, Mr. BiLiRAKIS, Mr. 
CLARKE, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, Mr. 
Owens of Utah, Mr. Worr, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, 
Mr. GEkKas, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. FrELDs, Mr. 
CoUGHLIN, and Mr. CARR. 

H.J. Res. 398: Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. Rince, Mr. WISE, Mr. FRANK, Ms. 
OAKAR, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. 
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WnEAT, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 
ANTHONY, Mr. Carr, Mr. CoLEMAN of Texas, 
Mr. FLAKE, Mr. Fonp, of Michigan, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. LEATH of Texas, 
Ms. Lonc, Mr. McCLoskey, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
Ortiz, Mr. PasHAYAN, Mr. Penny, Mr. 
Russo, Mr. Sano, Mr. SoLaRZ, Mr. STALLINGS, 
Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. YouNc of Alaska, Mr. 
Hurro, Mr. Micuet, Mr. Hayes of Louisiana, 
and Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH. 

H. J. Res. 431: Mr. Lewis of California, Ms. 
Kaptur, Ms. Ros-LEHTINEN, Mr. RAVENEL, 
Mr. WiLsoN, Mr. Bates, Mr. Gorpon, Mr. 
Kasten, Mr. Matsui, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. THomas of Wyo- 
ming, Mr. SMITH of Vermont, Mr. Hutto, 
Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. HALL of Ohio, 
and Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 

H. J. Res 441: Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. Rose, Mr. 
Pickett, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. Ray, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. MazzoLt, Mr. SISI- 
sky, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. MORRI- 
son of Connecticut, Mr. MunTHA, Mr. 
WYLIE, Mr. Evans, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mrs. 
Martin of Illinois, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. LIPIN- 
SKI, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. BRENNAN, Mr. ROWLAND 
of Georgia, Ms, Snowe, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. Mrume, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
McMILten of Maryland. Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. 
RICHARDSON, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. 
HASTERT, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. McCrery, Mr. 
Martsu, and Mr. DeFazio. 

H. J. Res. 459: Mr. Worf, Mr. McMILLEN of 
Maryland, Mr. THOMAS A. LuKEN, Mr. SABO, 
and Mr. GALLO. 

H.J. Res. 462: Mr. HAMILTON, Ms. KAPTUR, 
Mr. MoNTGOMERY, Mrs. Martin of Illinois, 
Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. SAVAGE, Mr. 
BERMAN, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. MacHTLEY, Mr. MCDERMOTT, 
Mr. Pickett, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. WILSON, 
Mr. Fazio, Mr. SLATTERY, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. 
DE LA GARZA, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. SAWYER, 
Mr. BLrLEY, Mr. Evans, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
KiLpEE, Mr. Neat of Massachusetts, Mr. 
ATKINS, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. Scuirr, Mr. NIEL- 
son of Utah, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. CRANE, 
Mr. PuRSELL, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. MORRISON of 
Connecticut, Mr. HEFNER, and Mr. CONYERS. 

H.J. Res. 469: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. Has- 
TERT, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Ms. 
LoNc, Mr. DoNarp E. Lukens, Mr. McDer- 
MOTT, Mr. NELSON of Florida, Mr. RoTH, Mr. 
Spence, Mr. Upton, and Mr. WISE. 

H. Con. Res. 87: Mr. Forp of Tennessee. 

H. Con. Res. 182: Ms. Ros-LEHTINEN. 

H. Con. Res. 253: Mr. RICHARDSON and Mr. 
HORTON. 

H. Con. Res. 257: Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Lī- 
PINSKI, Mr. Upton, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. Row- 
LAND of Connecticut, Mr. DeLay, Mr. SHAW, 
Mr. WiLsoN, Mr. McHvcH, Mr. GEREN, Mr. 
STENHOLM, Mr. LAUGHLIN, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
Hall of Texas, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. BRooks, Mr. Youn of Florida, 
Mr. JAMES, and Mr. PORTER. 

H. Con. Res. 260: Mr. Penny, Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA, and Mr. Roe. 

H. Con. Res. 264: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. BILI- 
RAKIS, Mr. BRENNAN, Mr. BUECHNER, Mr. 
COLEMAN of Texas, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. DEFA- 
210. Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. FAUNT- 
ROY, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. FocLiETTA, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Gray, Mr. HYDE, Mr. LEHMAN of 
Florida, Mr. Levine of California, Mr. 
Lowery of California, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. 
McHuvcH, Mr. McNuLTY, Mr. MAVROULES, 
Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. MRAZEK, 
Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. Paxon, Mr. 
Ruopes, Mr. Roe, Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN, Mr. 
RovsBar, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. SMITH of Flori- 
da, Mr. Spratt, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mrs. UN- 
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SOELD, Mr. WEBER, Mr. Wor, Mr. WYDEN, 
Mr. YATES, and Mr. YATRON. 

H. Res. 297: Mr. Burton of Indiana, Mr. 
Brown of Colorado, Mr. CouRTER, Mr. 
DeLay, Mr. Emerson, Mr. JAMES, Mr. LENT, 
Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. NIELSON of 
Utah, Mr. Perri, Mr. Scuirr, Mr. Stump, 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH, and Mr. WHITTAKER. 

H. Res. 314: Mr. SHays, Mr. Lantos, Mrs. 
SAIKI, Mr. Carr, and Mr. CAMPBELL of Cali- 
fornia. 
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DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 

sors were deleted from public bills and 

resolutions as follows: 
H.R. 505: Mr. OLIN. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

140. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the city of Tamarac, FL, relative to grant 
funds; which was referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be com- 
piled by said Clerk and Secretary, acting 
jointly, as soon as practicable after the close 
of the calendar quarter with respect to 
which such information is filed and shall be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REGISTRATIONS 


The following registrations were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1989: 


(Note.—The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the 
essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data.) 
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The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Secretary of the 
Senate jointly submit their report of 
the compilation required by said law 
and have included all registrations and 
quarterly reports received. 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 


OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN "X" BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT ("Registration"): To "register," place an "X" below the letter "P" and fill out page | only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an "X" below the appropriate figure. Fill out both 
page | and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should 
be "4," "5," "6," etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Dee , —— = SS T—-t:.:— G "YES 


REPORT 


ENNNEDOO o Deum 8a 
(Mark one square only) 


Is this an Amendment? 
D NO 


NOTE on ITEM “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This "Report" form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Employee Io file as an "employee", state (in Item "B") the name, address, and nature of business of the "employer". (If the "employee" is a firm [such 
as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an employee“) 
(ii) "Employer ".—To file as an "employer", write "None" in answer to Item "B". 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 


employces. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


l. State name, address, and nature of business. 


Reports for this Quarter. 


D CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 


NOTE on ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a particular 


undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, and the 
contribution of each member is to be specified; (5) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming 
both persons as "employers"—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER - State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write "None." 


NOTE on ITEM "C".—(a) The expression "in connection with legislative interests," as used in this Report, means "in connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation." “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House"—$ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a 
"Preliminary" Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a "Quarterly" Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended 
anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative inter- 

ests are to continue. If receipts and expenditures 

in connection with legislative interests have 
terminated, place an "X" in the box at 
the left, so that this Office will no longer 
expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (b) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) cita- 
tions of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or 
against such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connec- 
tion with legislative interests, set forth: (a) descrip- 
tion, (5) quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, 
(d) name of printer or publisher (if publications were 
paid for by person filing) or name of donor (if publi- 
cations were received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a "Preliminary" Report (Registration) rather than a "Quarterly" Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, if for 
an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. If this is a "Quarterly" Report, disregard this item "C4" and fill out 
items "D" and "E" on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a "Quarterly Report.“ 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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Inc (For-Government of Bangladesh) 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 


*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly Report Form. 
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The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1989: 


(Nork.— The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the 
essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data, and Page 2 
deals with financial data.) 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C, 20510 


PLACE AN "X" BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE "REPORT" HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT ("Registration"): To "register," place an "X" below the letter "P" and fill out page | only. 


"QUARTERLY" REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an "X" below the appropriate figure. Fill out both 
page | and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should 
be "4," "5," "6," etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


wir. QUARTER tye | 
as. J ME 


[— Mark one square only) — | 
Is this an Amendment? 


IDENTIBICATION :.:... — — clie Een O NO 


NOTE on ITEM "A",—(a) IN GENERAL. This "Report" form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) "Employee". To file as an "employee", state (in Item "B") the name, address, and nature of business of the "employer". (If the "employee" is a firm [such 
as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an "employee".) 
(ii) "Employer ".—To file as an "employer", write "None" in answer to Item "B". 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 
employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1, State name, address, and nature of business. 


D CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 
Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a particular 
undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, and the 
contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming 
both persons as "employers"—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER - site name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write "None." 


NOTE on ITEM “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests," as used in this Report, means “in connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation." “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House"— 8 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection. with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a 
"Preliminary" Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a "Quarterly" Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended 
anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative inter- 

ests are to continue. If receipts and expenditures 

in connection with legislative interests have 
terminated, place an "X" in the box at 
the left, so that this Office will no longer 
expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (6) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) cita- 
tions of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or 
against such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connec- 
tion with legislative interests, set forth: (a) descrip- 
tion, (6) quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, 
(d) name of printer or publisher (if publications were 
paid for by person filing) or name of donor (if publi- 
cations were received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a "Preliminary" Report (Registration) rather than a "Quarterly" Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, if for 
an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. /f this is a "Quarterly" Report, disregard this item "C4" and fill out 
items "D" and "E" on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a "Preliminary" Report (Registration) with a "Quarterly Report."$ 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing] 
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NOTE on ITEM “D.”—(a) IN GENERAL. The term "contribution" includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses printed or duplicated 
matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for such printed or duplicated matter—is a contribution.“ 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution" - 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN EMPLOYER.—(i) In general. Item "D" is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expenditures are made, or 
will be made, in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals. A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of expenditures which it makes in 
attempting to influence legislation — but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in 
any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(iii) Receipts of Multi-purpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assessments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general 
fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that 
purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that 
basis. However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 


(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In general. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items "D 5” 
(received for services) and "D 12" (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will be presumed that your employer is 
to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More. When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts to $500 or more, it is not 
necessary to report such contribution under "D 13" and "D 14," since the amount has already been reported under "D $5," and the name of the "employer" has been 


given under Item "B" on page | of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is "None," write "NONE" in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) 


E Dues and assessments 
. Gifts of money or anything of value 
. eus Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
R Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 
„ Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) 
6. s... TOTAL for this Quarter (Add “1” through "5") 
7. Sa. Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 
S. Posee TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add "6" and "7") 
Loans Received The term ‘contribution’ includes a . loan . . ."—8 302(a). 
TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans 
.Borrowed from others during this Quarter 
Repaid to others during this Quarter 
Ia Sero "Expense Money" and Reimbursements received this Quarter. 


Contributors of $500 or More (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer "yes" or "no": e 4 


14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the "period" from January 1 through the last 
day of this Quarter, total $500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this page, 
tabulate data under the headings "Amount" and "Name and Address of Con- 
tributor"; and indicate whether the last day of the period is March 31, June 30, 
September 30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the 
following example: 

Amount Name and Address of Contributor 

Period from Jan. 1 through. sst. 2.19 ) 
$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New „N. V. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


$328500 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM “E".—(a) IN GENERAL. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure"—8 302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and telegraph (Item 


"E 6") and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7"). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is "None," write “NONE” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 


LA Public relations and advertising services 

Be PIMIENTA Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Item **1") 
E Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 

4. Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost 
. Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 

6. $ Telephone and telegraph 

T Son Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 

aS uus All other expenditures 

9E S TOTAL for this Quarter (Add "1" through "8") 
105$. sous Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 
11. S. TOTAL from Jan. | through this Quarter (Add "9" and “10") 


Loans Made to Others—“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a . . loan - 302 (b). 
- .. TOTAL now owed to person filing 

Lent to others during this Quarter 

Repayments received during this Quarter 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More. 


If there were no single expenditures of $10 or more, please so indicate by using 
the word "NONE". 


In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or on behalf of, the 
person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper approximately the size of this 
page and tabulate data as to expenditures under the following heading: 
"Amount," "Date or Dates," "Name and Address of Recipient," “Purpose.” 
Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.— Printing and mailing circulars on the 
Marshbanks Bill.“ 
$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.— Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 
*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly Report Form. 
The following reports for the third calendar quarter of 1989 were received too late to be included in the published reports for that quarter: 
(NorE.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the 


essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data, and Page 2 
deals with financial data.) 


1971 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE "REPORT" HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT ("Registration"): To "register," place an "X" below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


"QUARTERLY" REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an "X" below the appropriate figure. Fill out both 
page | and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should 
be "4," "5," "6," etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


Dec] ETATIS 


Klark one square only) — | one square Klark one square only) — | 
Is this an Amendment? 
BEDI ER RGA yu err... TTT... . tI Lond sss O NO 
NOTE on ITEM “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This "Report" form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) "Employee". To file as an "employee", state (in Item B") the name, address, and nature of business of the "employer". (If the "employee" is a firm [such 
as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an "employce".) 
(ii) "Employer", —To file as an "employer", write "None" in answer to Item "B". 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 
employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 
Reports for this Quarter. 


D CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


NOTE on ITEM "B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a particular 
undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, and the 
contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report —naming 
both persons as "employers"—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER - state name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write "None." 


NOTE on ITEM "C".—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests," as used in this Report, means "in connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation." “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House"—8 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a 
"Preliminary" Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a "Quarterly" Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended 
anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1, State approximately how long legislative inter- 

ests are to continue. If receipts and expenditures 

in connection with legislative interests have 
terminated, place an "X" in the box at 
the left, so that this Office will no longer 
expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (6) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) cita- 
tions of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or 
against such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connec- 
tion with legislative interests, set forth: (a) descrip- 
tion, (5) quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, 
(d) name of printer or publisher (if publications were 
paid for by person filing) or name of donor (if publi- 
cations were received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a "Preliminary" Report (Registration) rather than a "Quarterly" Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, if for 
an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 7f this is a "Quarterly" Report. disregard this item "C4" and fill out 
items "D" and "E" on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a "Preliminary" Report (Registration) with a "Quarterly Report." 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 


[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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NOTE on ITEM "D."—(a) IN GENERAL. The term "contribution" includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses printed or duplicated 
matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for such printed or duplicated matter—is a "contribution." 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution" & 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN EMPLOYER.—(i) In general. Item "D" is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expenditures are made, or 
will be made, in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals. —A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of expenditures which it makes in 
attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in 
any way with the influencing of legislation— will have no receipts to report, even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(iii) Receipts of Multi-purpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assessments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general 
fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that 
purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that 
basis. However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 


(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In general. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items "D 5" 
(received for services) and "D 12" (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will be presumed that your employer is 
to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts to $500 or more, it is not 
necessary to report such contribution under "D 13" and "D 14," since the amount has already been reported under "D 5," and the name of the "employer" has been 
given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is "None," write "NONE" in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or More (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
isnt Xt ee Dues and assessments 13. Have there been such contributors? 
2. $..............Gifts of money or anything of value — CA occa * 
3. S., Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
4. $.............. Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
5. S.. Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) UE eU pone dun zd or more: r 
` WER Gee ac! o plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this page, 
di ge 3 "ux o" ma CENT P We tabulate data under the headings "Amount" and "Name and Address of Con- 
7. S............... Received during previous Quarters of calendar year tributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the period is March 31, June 30, 
8. $5 ar TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add "6" and "7") September 30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the 


following example: 


Loans Received The term ‘contribution’ includes . . loan . - 302(a). 
Amount Name and Address of Contributor 


9. S. TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans à 

"Period" from Jan. 1 through. Se Me 
10. $. Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 T Doe, 1621 es BC Ny ork, N.Y. ) 
ua Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 


n “Expense Money" and Reimbursements received this Quarter. $3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM “E”.—(a) IN GENERAL. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure"—$ 302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and telegraph (Item 
"E 6") and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item "E 7"). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is "None," write “NONE” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others The term ‘expenditure’ includes a . . . loan . . = 302 (b). 
R TOTAL now owed to person filing 
e blic relati d advertisi i ..Lent to others during this Quarter 
^: UN Repayments received during this Quarter 
2. Fee Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Item 10 15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More. 
3$ Gifts or contributions made during Quarter If there were no single expenditures of $10 or more, please so indicate by using 
the word "NONE". 
4. $... Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or on behalf of, the 
S Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper approximately the size of this 
page and tabulate data as to expenditures under the following heading: 
"Amount," “Date or Dates," "Name and Address of Recipient," "Purpose." 
es R Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
e Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment r ARN of Recipient Pi 
: $1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
e All other expenditures Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
^ A n "Marshbanks Bill.“ 
9. S.. TOTAL for this Quarter (Add "1" through "8") $2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.— Public relations 
1 Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year service at $800.00 per month. 
Ide ots TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add "9" and "10") $4,150.00 TOTAL 
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SENATE—Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 23, 1990) 


The Senate met at 11:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore [Mr. Byrp]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As 
we reverence God, prayer will be led 
by the Senate Chaplain, Rev. Dr. 
Richard C. Halverson. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

In God is my salvation and my 
glory: the rock of my strength, and my 
refuge, is in God. Trust in Him at all 
times; ye people, pour out your heart 
before Him: God is a refuge for us. 
Surely men of low degree are vanity, 
and men of high degree are a lie: to be 
laid in the balance, they are altogether 
lighter than vanity. Trust not in op- 
pression, and become not vain in rob- 
bery: if riches increase, set not your 
heart upon them. God hath spoken 
once; twice have I heard this; that 
power belongeth to God.—Psalms 62:7- 
11. 

In the wisdom and spirit of these 
strong and wonderful words from the 
Psalmist, may the Senate enter into its 
work this week, Father God. We pray 
in the name of Jesus Christ in whom 
is all power. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this 
morning, following the time for the 
two leaders, there will be a period for 
morning business until 12:30 p.m. with 
Senators permitted to speak therein 
for up to 5 minutes each. The Senate 
will recess from 12:30 to 2:15 p.m. for 
the party conference luncheons. 

Upon reconvening at 2:15, under the 
provisions of a unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Senate will proceed to 
executive session to consider the ILO 
Convention under a time limitation of 


1 hour. A vote on the convention will 
occur at 3:15 p.m. today. 

Once that treaty has been disposed 
of and the Senate has returned to leg- 
islative session, the Senate will consid- 
er H.R. 2281, the school dropout bill. 
This bill will also be considered under 
a l-hour time limitation with a vote 
occurring on H.R. 2281 at approxi- 
mately 4:30 p.m. today. 


THE REVISED WETLANDS PRO- 
TECTION AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE CORPS OF ENGI- 
NEERS AND THE ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, a re- 
vised version of the long-awaited wet- 
lands protection agreement between 
the EPA and the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers was signed on February 6. 

Plans to carry out this landmark 
agreement were suspended three times 
since the original agreement was 
signed on November 14, 1989. 

The agreement between the EPA 
and the Department of the Army ar- 
ticulates the policy and procedures 
that are used in determining the type 
and level of mitigation necessary to 
comply with the environmental re- 
quirements for wetlands filling under 
section 404 of the Clean Water Act. 

Recently, I indicated that the con- 
tinued reluctance of the administra- 
tion to put this limited wetlands pro- 
tection agreement into effect raises se- 
rious doubts about the level of com- 
mitment to the President’s oft-stated 
goal of no net wetlands loss. 

The revised wetlands accord reflects 
the price paid by EPA and the Army 
for the administration’s acquiescence 
to its implementation. It may prove to 
have been too high a price. 

The changes made to the original 
agreement not only threaten to undo 
the agreement itself, they more impor- 
tantly threaten to undermine EPA's 
environmental regulations for section 
404 wetland filling permits. 

Two key changes were made in the 
original agreement that thwart its 
intent to ensure that, to the extent 
practicable, adverse wetlands impacts 
are avoided; that unavoidable adverse 
impacts are minimized; and that re- 
maining adverse impacts are offset. 

First, the revised wetlands agree- 
ment allows deviation from the step- 
wise consideration of avoidance, mini- 
mization and compensation for what 
are termed “insignificant environmen- 
tal losses.“ 


The original accord allowed devi- 
ation from this sequence when “the 
EPA and the corps agree that the pro- 
posed discharge can reasonably be ex- 
pected to result in environmental 
gain.” The administration-imposed re- 
vision adds the phrase “or insignifi- 
cant environmental losses” to the end 
of this sentence. 

If insignificant environmental losses 
are not clearly limited to de minimus 
discharges or discharges that have 
only minimal individual and cumula- 
tive adverse environmental impacts, 
this change could allow much wet- 
lands loss that otherwise could be 
avoided or offset. 

Moreover, because the term insig- 
nificant environmental losses" is not 
defined or clarified by the agreement 
and is not a term used in the Clean 
Water Act or the section 404 regula- 
tions, it is likely to generate many dis- 
putes about whether proposed dis- 
charges into wetlands will lead to sig- 
nificant environmental losses. 

The second, more egregious modifi- 
cation on which the administration in- 
sisted could seriously weaken the 
present EPA 404(bX1) environmental 
guidelines for filling in areas where 
there is a high proportion of wetlands. 

The revised wetlands agreement 
adds a footnote which ostensibly seeks 
to clarify a statement that it may not 
always be practicable to mitigate to 
the extent needed to ensure no net 
loss of wetland values. The footnote 
states that "avoidance, minimization, 
and compensatory mitigation may not 
be practicable where there is a high 
proportion of land which is wetlands." 

The scope of this possible exception 
to stepwise consideration of measures 
to avoid, minimize and offset adverse 
wetland impacts is potentially enor- 
mous. Most significant wetland areas 
of the United States may qualify as 
"areas where there is a high propor- 
tion of land which is wetlands" be- 
cause the geographic frame of refer- 
ence for the phrase is not clear. 

For instance, does this phrase en- 
compass all of the Nation's coastal 
areas? Does it refer to any county or 
city with a high proportion of wet- 
lands? 

Additionally, the agreement does not 
clarify what proportion of land has to 
be wetlands for it to qualify as high. 

Does high mean 99 percent? 79 per- 
cent? 20 percent? Or 10 percent? The 
agreement does not say. 

The current EPA environmental 
guidelines require all requests for wet- 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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land filling to meet the same require- 
ments with respect to avoidance, mini- 
mization and compensation regardless 
of whether they occur in areas where 
there is a high proportion of wetlands 
or where there is a low proportion of 
wetlands. 

These guidelines and the original 
agreement make clear that avoidance, 
minimization and compensation are re- 
quired only to the extent practicable. 
Practicability has nothing to do with 
the proportion of land that is wet- 
lands. 

By concluding in advance that avoid- 
ance, minimization and compensation 
may not be practicable in areas where 
there is a high proportion of land that 
is wetlands, the revised agreement 
makes it far less likely that adverse 
wetlands impacts will be avoided and 
that unavoidable adverse impacts will 
be minimized in such areas. 

With these changes in last Novem- 
ber's agreement, there is now real 
reason to question whether it will en- 
courage additional protection of wet- 
lands in the natural state and help 
prevent the net loss of these valuable 
aquatic resources. 

The wetlands agreement certainly 
does not match the President’s rheto- 
ric in support of a national goal of no 
net loss of wetlands. 

It can only be hoped that the corps 
and the EPA will interpret their re- 
vised policy guidance in a manner that 
preserves the integrity of the Clean 
Water Act’s environmental standards 
for wetlands filling. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my leader time, 
and I reserve all the leader time of the 
distinguished Republican leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the unused time of 
the two leaders will be reserved. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
There will now be a period for morn- 
ing business to last until the hour of 
12:30 p.m. today, with Senators per- 
mitted to speak therein and not to 
exceed 5 minutes each. 

The Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. PRESSLER] is recognized for not to 
exceed 5 minutes. 


DAKOTA CIGARETTES 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
morning an editorial appeared in the 
Sioux Falls Argus Leader, a newspaper 
of my State, entitled Dakota Ciga- 
rettes? Yuck! Give Product New 
Name." This article refers to the issue 
of a major tobacco company naming a 
new cigarette "Dakota." The name of 
the cigarettes could be insulting to 
Sioux Indians who long have used the 
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word “Dakota” to identify a tribe in 
the northern plains. Also, the product 
name is a blemish on the image of 
South Dakota and its sister State to 
the north which have shared the 
name Dakota for more than a century. 

Mr. President, I would like to share 
with the Senate this editorial. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the REcon» at this point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


It was bad enough when Miller Brewing 
Co. test marketed wheat-brewed Dakota“ 
beer in 1986. 

The beer must not have fared well. It did 
not become a regular company product. 

Now, a cigarette company is trying its luck 
with the name. 

If South Dakota is lucky, Dakota brand 
cigarettes will not find a niche in the 
market, either, at least under its present 
name. 

Dakota is the name that has been given 
cigarettes R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. plans 
to test in April in Houston. The target 
market, according to a Washington Post 
report, is 18- to 24-year-old women, the only 
group of Americans whose rate of smoking 
continues to increase. More specifically, the 
company is reportedly after young, poorly 
educated, white women—so-called virile fe- 
males." 

An ad campaign is expected to be aimed at 
women who enjoy the TV show Roseanne, 
partying, cruising, attending hot-rod shows 
and tractor pulls with boyfriends and whose 
chief aspiration is to get married. Some of 
that information apparently comes from 
marketing data that may not figure into 
company plans. 

Reynolds officials have acknowledged 
plans to market Dakota cigarettes, but have 
provided few details. They denied, however, 
that Dakota cigarettes would be intended 
only for women. 

Regardless of the target audience or the 
insulting nature of the marketing data pre- 
pared for the company, plans for the 
Dakota cigarette are distasteful. The prod- 
uct name is a blemish on the image of 
South Dakota and its sister state to the 
north, which has shared the name Dakota 
for more than a century. 

The product name also is potentially in- 
sulting to American Indians, who long have 
used the word Dakota to identify a group of 
tribes associated with the Northern Plains. 

By one definition, the word Dakota means 
friend. Clearly, cigarettes are not friendly, 

Experts estimate that smoking causes 
about 400,000 premature deaths a year in 
the United States. Tobacco addiction is 
blamed for ailments ranging from lung 
cancer to strokes. 

As Dr. Louis W. Sullivan, head of the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
has said, it is reprehensible for a company 
to lure young people into smoking. 

Cigarettes do not fit the thoughts of 
rugged but clean and natural splendor that 
people often associate with the word 
Dakota. The image has helped Dakota 
become a trendy name in business in recent 
years. Companies have used the name for 
products ranging from pickup trucks to 
computer terminals. 

The attention had been flattering, for the 
most part, until Reynolds joined the parade. 

Reynolds, by the way, is the same compa- 
ny that recently was forced by public oppo- 
sition to cancel plans to test market 
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"Uptown," a brand of cigarettes aimed at 
blacks. 

Reynolds ought to find a new name for its 
new cigarette. And the company ought to 
leave Dakota out of it. 


Mr. President, I would like to com- 
pliment the Sioux Falls Argus Leader. 
I might also add that Dakota is often a 
name for women. It is a beautiful 
name. I had a senior citizen in my 
office recently who was named Dakota 
Hildebrandt. We from South Dakota 
hope we do not have a cigarette named 
Dakota. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that another article on this sub- 
ject from the Washington Post be 
printed in the Recor, along with the 
target customer profile entitled The 
Virile Female.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post] 


MARKETERS TARGET "VIRILE FEMALE"; R.J. 
REYNOLDS PLANS To INTRODUCE CIGARETTE 


(By Michael Specter) 


The R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. plans soon 
to introduce brand of cigarette that, accord- 
ing to the detailed marketing strategy pre- 
pared for the company, targets young, 
poorly educated, white women described as 
“virile females.” 

Reynolds plans to test the new brand, 
called Dakota.“ this April in Houston. The 
marketing plan's chief goal is to capture the 
lucrative market among 18- to 20-year-old 
women, the only group of Americans whose 
rate of smoking continues to increase. The 
competition for that group has become in- 
tense. 

The marketing campaign focuses on a cer- 
tain group of women whose favorite pas- 
times, according to the marketing plan, in- 
clude "cruising," “partying” and attending 
“Hot Rod shows” and “tractor pulls” with 
their boyfriends. 

Reynolds officials said in a statement that 
Dakota is not aimed solely at women. Dif- 
ferent products are designed to different 
categories of consumers," the statement 
said, "Dakota is no different. It is not a 
male brand or a female brand." Reynolds of- 
ficials would not elaborate, and it could not 
be determined whether the marketing 
report, prepared by Promotional Marketing 
Inc., had been accepted by the tobacco com- 
pany. 

The extensive proposals for ‘Project 
V. F.,“ for virile female, were provided yes- 
terday to The Washington Post. They de- 
scribe the preferred "Dakota" smoker as a 
woman with no education beyond high 
school, whose favorite television roles are 
“Roseanne” and “evening soap opera 
(bitches) and whose chief aspiration is to 
get married in her early twenties” and 
spend her free time with her boyfriend 
doing whatever he is doing.” 

Disclosure of the marketing recommenda- 
tions, dated Sept. 21, 1989, comes just three 
weeks after Reynolds was forced by strong 
opposition to cancel plans to test market 
“Uptown,” a brand of cigarette aimed at 
blacks. The marketing study for Dakota 
shows how the cigarette was designed to 
“replace Marlboro as the brand of choice 
among female smokers 18-24.“ 

“It is especially reprehensible to lure 
young people into smoking and potential 
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lifelong nicotine addiction," said Health and 
Human Services Secretary Louis W. Sulli- 
van, when asked about the Dakota market- 
ing plan. Sullivan led the fight against 
Uptown. And the risk that smoking specifi- 
cally poses for women adds another tawdry 
dimension to any cigarette marketing effort 
aimed at younger women." 

Sullivan said that next week he will 
launch a new initiative against smoking. He 
plans to testify before the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee on the prac- 
tice of targeting tobacco advertising. 

Reynolds acknowledged plans to market 
Dakota yesterday, but reacted angrily to 
questions about the study. 

"Reynolds does not know what these doc- 
uments contain," the company said yester- 
day in a statement. “Reynolds does not 
know if they are authentic or fabricated 
.... If they are authentic, they represent 
stolen, proprietary information belonging to 
R.J. Reynolds, and which would be of great 
value to our competitors.” 

"We do our work for Reynolds," said 
Steve Gilries, vice president of Promotional 
Marketing, when asked about the report. 
"We did that for Reynolds, and they will be 
glad to tell you all about it." 

As millions of better-educated, prosperous 
Americans have quit smoking, tobacco com- 
panies have turned their marketing efforts 
increasingly on the poor, minorities and 
young women who have become their most 
solid customers. Targeting sales to specific 
niches is a common, accepted practice in vir- 
tually every aspect of American advertising, 
but it has become extremely controversial 
when applied to tobacco products aimed at 
groups at unusually high risk for the fatal 
diseases caused by smoking. 

Cigarette companies argue that they are 
only trying to lure customers from one 
brand to another and that since their prod- 
uct is legal, it makes perfect sense for them 
to seek the most likely potential buyers. 

But public health officials and opponents 
of smoking say it is unfair to compare sell- 
ing cigarettes to selling cars, clothes or 
stereos because cigarettes are the only legal 
product that kills people when used as in- 
tended. 

“All the cigarette companies are now 
facing the fact that tobacco is no longer a 
growth industry," said former surgeon gen- 
eral C. Everett Koop, a well known foe of 
smoking. They are killing several hundred 
thousand of their customers each year and 
they need to be replaced. How can they do 
that? By exploiting foreign markets and 
young girls, the one group of Americans 
that have not begun to cut back. It's abso- 
lutely deplorable.” 

Tobacco use has become the largest pre- 
ventable cause of death and disease among 
American women, killing more than 125,000 
each year, according to federal health sta- 
tistics. Recent studies have shown that 
women who smoke one to four cigarettes a 
day have two to three times the risk of 
heart attack as women who do not smoke. 

But beginning in the late 1960s, when 
Philip Morris pioneered the women's 
market with its Virginia Slims," tobacco 
companies have struggled to tap the emerg- 
ing independence and buying power of 
women. 

“What the companies have done is target 
the most vulnerable population," said Anne 
Marie O'Keefe, a board member of Women 
vs. Smoking Network, a group that attempts 
to unite women's organizations to fight to- 
bacco use. The women they describe in 
that document are old enough to want to 
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assert their freedom and independence, old 
enough to take risks but young enough not 
to be able to appreciate such abstract con- 
cepts as addiction, chronic disease and mor- 
tality." 

The marketing study goes into great 
detail about "positioning Dakota as the 
choice among YAFS [young adult female 
smokers] aged 18-24." 

It estimates that the number of young 
women who smoke Marlboro is 1,695,006. 
That figure was derived by multiplying the 
total number of women aged 18 to 24— 
14,968,532—by smoking incidence—23.3 per- 
cent—and then by  Marlboros market 
share—48.6 percent. 

The plan also outlines future advertising 
options based on interviews with small 
groups of potential consumers. Cannot be 
too tough, ie. bitchy/cold (motorcycle 
jacket)," the memo states. Cannot be too 
cute, giggly. Women cannot be too submis- 
sive (i.e. fawning at man who looks disinter- 
ested.)" 

The memo goes on to state that after the 
"brand's image is established, we can ex- 
plore greater extremes," and says that, 
"Where smooth comes easy" is by far the 
best slogan. 

In addition to describing a ‘‘demographic/ 
psychographic review“ of the “virile 
female” as one whose “work is a job; not a 
career, a way to make money,” the report 
describes this person's dress (jeans, knit 
tops, sweaters, shorts. ) (favorite music 
groups ("all male groups“) and interests 
(‘partying with friends,” "dancing" and 
“cruising"’). 

It also includes many possible promotions 
that could help stimulate consumer interest 
in the cigarette. They include creating a 
rock group called Dakota“ to play at spe- 
cial events around the country, the develop- 
ment of “on-pack"’ contests for consumers 
to select their favorite movies, songs, rock 
groups, television shows. Others include 
gambling premiums, “V.F. Soap Opera 
Trivia Videos“ and subscriptions to Soap 
Opera Digest. 

"These young people are the future of 
smoking," said Virginia Ernster, chair of the 
department of epidemiology and biostatis- 
tics at the School of Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of California at San Francisco. It's 
blue-collar people without enough educa- 
tion to understand what is happening to 
them. It’s just pathetic that these compa- 
nies would work so hard to get these women 
who may not feel much control over their 
lives.” 


THE "VIRILE FEMALE” 


Excerpts from the “demographic/psycho- 
graphic review" of the "virile female," pre- 
pared by a marketing research firm for R.J. 
Reynolds: 

Caucasian Females, age 18-20 (secondarily 
21-24). 

No education beyond high school, 

Entry level service or factory job. 

Attitude toward work: Work is a job, not a 
career, 

Dress: Jeans, knit tops, sweaters, shorts, 
warm-up suits, sweatshirts, pants. 

Favorite TV program: Roseanne. 

Favorite music: Classic rock-and-roll from 
the '60s and '70s. 

Aspirations: To have an ongoing relation- 
ship with a man; to get married in her early 
twenties and have a family. 

How she spends her free time: With her 
boyfriend doing whatever he is doing. 

Interests, activities and places the target 
gathers: Partying with friends; dancing, 
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going to dance clubs and bars (those over 21 
or with a borrowed ID), cruising; watching 
television (entertainment they can afford); 
shopping at the mall. 

Events they attend: Drag races; motor- 
cross, motorcycle races; hot rod shows, cycle 
shows; tractor pulls, monster trucks; wres- 
tling: "tough man" competitions. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
wish to proceed on one other subject; 
that is the issue of campaign reform. I 
hope we have campaign reform. I am 
prepared to support limitations on 
PAC's, to eliminate the millionaire's 
loophole, to deal with the issue of soft 
money, to control third-party expendi- 
tures, and even eliminate them. 

Also, we must look at the tax 
exempt status of organizations that 
spend money in campaigns. We also 
must count organizational efforts and 
limits on those efforts, be they by 
labor unions or businesses. Sometimes 
organizations like labor unions say 
they are merely spending the money 
to inform their own members and 
these amounts are not counted to- 
wards spending limits. But farmers, in- 
dependent small businessmen, and in- 
dependent workers are not members of 
these organizations and fall under dif- 
ferent rules. This is not right. 

I hope the Senate moves quickly on 
campaign reform. I think it is one of 
the leading topics of this session. In 
the past, we had partisan battles. I do 
not wish to try to score points on any- 
body. I think we all need to work to- 
gether. Each side traditionally has had 
a campaign bill favorable to itself. 
Let's end this partisan bickering and 
get on with it. I think the American 
people want and deserve true cam- 
paign reform. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. WIRTH] is 
recognized for not to exceed 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WIRTH. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. WIRTH pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 2130 are 
located in today's Record under 
"Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.“) 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor and note the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggest- 
ed. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Kentucky is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. McCONNELL. 
Chair. 


I thank the 
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(The remarks of Mr. MCCONNELL 
pertaining to the introduction of S. 
2148 are located in today’s RECORD 
under “Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.“) 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggest- 
ed. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from North Carolina is 
recognized for not to exceed 5 min- 
utes. 


LEWIS R. HOLDING: A MAN WHO 
TELLS IT LIKE IT IS 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I sup- 
pose it is a tendency among all of us to 
collect reading material for later pe- 
rusal, but sometimes weeks and even 
months pass before we get around to 
it. And with a high degree of frequen- 
cy, we wish we would have done it ear- 
lier. 

During the Christmas holidays, I ran 
across the text of an address that had 
been delivered last October 23 at a 
small business symposium in Raleigh. 
The speaker was Lewis R. Holding, 
chairman of the board of First Citi- 
zens Bank & Trust Co. of Raleigh. Mr. 
Holding, who is known as Snow“ by 
his many friends, a nickname he re- 
ceived as a child, rarely makes speech- 
es, but when he makes one, he speaks 
from the heart. And he does not grope 
for the popular things to say. As the 
saying goes, he tells it like it is. 

Mr. President, I was fascinated by 
Snow Holding's entire speech of last 
October, but I was most intrigued with 
his comment about such things as edu- 
cation and giving our young people 
the necessary incentives. He talked 
about pension plans, Federal hand- 
outs, and a number of other subjects. 

Senators ought to read this speech. 
Some will disagree, perhaps, with 
parts of it, but all of us should at least 
consider what Snow Holding has said. 

I seldom put speeches in the RECORD, 
Mr. President, but this one I shall. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that a text of Mr. Holding's speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY LEWIS R. HOLDING, SMALL BUSI- 
NESS SYMPOSIUM, RALEIGH NC, OCTOBER 
23, 1989 
It is a real honor to have the opportunity 

to speak to you this evening and to partici- 

pate in this program. 

Secondly, I can tell you without any reser- 
vation that North Carolina has been fortu- 
nate indeed to have the services of the Hon- 
orable Harlan Boyles, Treasurer of the 
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State of North Carolina. He has national 
stature and an impeccable reputation in 
North Carolina for honesty and fair dealing. 
We need to keep him where he is. 

In the few minutes that I have, I would 
like to share with you some thoughts, hopes 
and dreams of and for North Carolina. 
These dreams are not only for those living 
North Carolinians but for those yet to be 
born. I'd like to take a few minutes to do a 
little sketch about the past, and to take a 
look at the present. Then, most of all, I 
want to talk about the future. 

North Carolina has been most fortunate 
in terms of the type of people who settled 
this state. We have people of all races, all 
faiths. We are a people who have been able 
to live and work together for more than two 
hundred years. This compatibility and har- 
mony is our greatest asset and our primary 
heritage. It was true in the past, and it is 
true today. In my judgment, it will be true 
in the future. 

Reviewing the past in terms of education, 
we need to look at the forward step taken 
by Governor Aycock in the development of 
North Carolina’s public education system. 
Coming out of the War between the States, 
our state literally led the South in the de- 
velopment of public education. 

There has been a lot of talk recently 
about how our system is ranked forty-ninth 
in the nation. I am as ashamed of that as 
you are. I would remind you, however, that 
of all the states in the Union, North Caroli- 
na has one of the very highest percentages 
of its population enrolled in public schools 
(approximately twenty percent). 

We talk about how much money we have 
or haven't spent on education, I would 
assure you that North Carolina has not 
slighted education in terms of the gross 
state product. This is not to say that we 
shouldn't do more. But, we have certainly 
not neglected education in the past. It is 
also important to remember that our higher 
education system ranks 5th in the nation in 
terms of the percentage of the state gross 
product allocated to our institutions of 
higher learning. 

Now, let's look back a moment at the his- 
tory of our highways. We haven't been 
standing still. I wasn't there, but I know 
about former Governor Cam Morrison’s 
road program that linked every county seat 
in this state. North Carolina was leading the 
country. We weren't following—we were 
leading. 

Then Governor Kerr Scott came along 
and built more roads. Today we have more 
miles of paved road than any state in the 
Union. Now, there are those who will insist 
that it's too costly to keep up these smaller 
state roads and that their maintenance is at 
the expense of the bigger roads we need. 
Well having been reared in Johnston 
County, I have a few observations about 
that. 

We didn't have many paved roads. In fact, 
most of them were in Smithfield—a total of 
about four blocks. In those days you 
couldn't buy a new automobile. Folks used 
to get used cars from Washington, D.C. 
where they had been driven on paved roads. 
They'd bring those cars down to Johnston 
County and wear them out in one year on 
those washboard roads. 

Well, I'll tell you one thing. I'd rather pay 
more taxes—more gasoline taxes, more 
income taxes, than to buy more cars from 
Detroit where they want $25 an hour so 
they can sell cars to North Carolinians who 
make $6 an hour. Kerr Scott understood 
that and he did something about it. 
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The same leadership applies to water and 
our other natural resources. A great deal 
has been done to preserve the water sheds— 
just look at Lake Norman, Lake Gaston, 
Kerr Lake and Jordan Lake. 

We don't have much of a past history in 
waste disposal. This is because it wasn't a 
problem until we became a real industrial 
state and until the advent of atomic waste. 
We are working hard on this and are near- 
ing a resolution of the problem. 

Now, I would like to reflect a little about 
the social, economic and political environ- 
ment that existed. We have had in the past, 
particularly in the last twenty-five years, 
rising expectations on the part of all of our 
people—those less fortunate and those more 
fortunate. These expectations have been 
fostered by certain persons for their own po- 
litical aims and ambitions. 

Now, let me say this to you—I don't think 
there's a darn thing wrong with people 
wanting to have more. There's nothing 
wrong with wanting to participate more and 
to advance to the maximum of one's poten- 
tial. I think it's a great thing about America 
and our state in particular, that people want 
more. We can build on a bedrock of healthy 
aspirations. 

A look at North Carolina's economic histo- 
ry shows that we have evolved from a agri- 
cultural economy and a low wage paying 
textile economy. Now we have moved into 
the world of high tech. With centers like 
the Research Triangle Park, the Tarheel 
State is attracting some of the finest and 
biggest companies in America, These indus- 
tries are paying wages far beyond anything 
our people could have dreamed of fifteen or 
twenty years ago. If you don't believe me, 
just pay a visit to Philip Morris in Concord, 
Miller Brewing in Eden, Clark Equipment in 
Statesville, Johnson & Johnson in Johnston 
County, Dupont in Kinston and Timken in 
Lincolnton. The recognition of the need for 
economic development and the energy and 
thrust to make it a reality, came from 
former Governor Luther Hodges. He woke 
us up in terms of industrialization. What 
has happened ís unbelieveable. It is the 
stuff that legends are made of. 

Now let's touch on our past political envi- 
ronment. Beginning around 1880 we had a 
one party system in North Carolina. It was a 
stable system. Because we had a primarily 
agrarian economy and because the legisla- 
ture only met every two years, we were able 
to attract the best minds to serve, Senators 
and Representatives could come to Raleigh 
and spend ninety days every two years with- 
out it being too much of a burden. There 
wasn't much turnover in the General As- 
sembly so there was a lot of continuity. The 
situation is vastly different today. 

To sum up those thoughts on our past, I 
would say that North Carolina was able to 
exist as if it were an island. We charted our 
own course and went our own way, socially, 
economically and politically. We were able 
to do our own number and, I would submit, 
we did it pretty good. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, things have 
changed. With the advent of a global system 
as outlined by Mr. John Medlin and the in- 
troduction of television, jet air planes, cargo 
shipping . .. My Lord, this world is a dif- 
ferent world. 

And, where do we find ourselves in terms 
of the subjects we have been reviewing? I 
have some thoughts about all of this that I 
want to share. Please understand that what 
I have to say is in no way meant to be criti- 
cal. I mean to be constructive and to suggest 
how we might approach the future. 
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We have the matter of rising expectations 
that I outlined and which I heartily en- 
dorse. We are confronted with the migra- 
tion of the less fortunate from the farm to 
the cities. In the city they cannot have a 
milk cow, they cannot raise chickens, they 
cannot have hogs. We have always thought 
of this phenomenon as a national concern, 
associated with major urban cities. But in 
North Carolina we have not and should not 
think we have escaped this problem. 

Where do we stand with education and 
how can it meet the challenges of a global 
economy and social migration? You've 
heard the ratings. I must tell you that 
former Governor Jim Hunt recognized one 
thing above all else. He recognized that if 
people cannot read in today’s world they 
become unemployable. If they cannot read, 
they cannot write and they cannot compute. 
If they can't participate and be productive 
then you and I are going to have to support 
them. They are going to have a poor opin- 
ion of themselves and we won't be able to 
build enough prisons to lock them up. 

Dropouts don’t begin in the eighth, ninth 
and tenth grades. They begin in the first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth grades, If 
they can't read, can't write, and can't com- 
pute, we need to forget about taking them 
to the airport to see the jets take off. 

The other day while riding from my home 
to the office, I saw all these boys and girls 
walking around the Capitol and state gov- 
ernment. Little ones, walking around 
there—just having a big time. It's my per- 
sonal opinion that this is a criminal waste of 
their time and your money. All we have to 
do is produce a videotape about state gov- 
ernment which can be a hell of a lot better 
and more informative, and put it in every 
school in North Carolina. This could be 
done for less than a million dollars and stop 
all this needless transportation expense. 
But, really, it’s not the expense I'm worried 
so much about. It's the needless waste of 
time. These young people need to spend 
their school hours learning to read and 
write and compute. 

The day is fast approaching when you will 
not even qualify to be a maid in a hotel 
without the capacity to read, write and com- 
pute. Hotel employees now use little com- 
puters to track their work and their inven- 
tories. If we do not do something for the 
less fortunate to enable them to be gainful- 
ly employed, we are going to have to sup- 
port them for the rest of their lives. 

I don't care how many PhD's we graduate 
or attract to North Carolina because there 
are plenty more dropouts. These people are 
dropouts because they have not mastered 
the basic skills early in their school careers. 
The PhD's can take care of themselves. We 
have to take care of the dropouts. 

I would suggest that we have an inordi- 
nate misconception in this state and 
throughout the United States about what 
constitutes an education. Everything is 
geared to college . . go to college. . . go to 
college. Well, the world is full of highly suc- 
cessful people who have never darkened the 
door of a great university. We have a very 
fine community college system, headed by 
former Governor Bob Scott, that has a sig- 
nificant role to play in our education portfo- 
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products of our excellent technical schools. 
In these schools we've got a tool that de- 
serves the support of every businessman, 
politician and citizen of this state. All of us 
are not college-bound. Have you ever tried 
to get anyone to repair a damn thing? 
Brother, you'd better buy a new one. Forget 
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about having it fixed. That's where we are 
today and we need to do something about it. 
Higher education isn't the answer. A re- 
newed emphasis on basic education and 
skills is what we need. 

It seems to me that it is imperative that 
there be a closer working relationship be- 
tween our public schools, headed by North 
Carolina Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Bob Etheridge, and our community col- 
leges and technical schools. The curricu- 
lums offered should be coordinated and 
structured so that those who are truly col- 
lege bound will be prepared for the experi- 
ence and that those who are not college 
bound will have a learning program which 
not only assures them of acquiring basic 
educational skills but also other skills which 
will enable them to be productive and self 
supporting. 

What about our political system today? 
We have a strong two party system in this 
state. It's not a dream, it's a fact. 

You know though, that we're all North 
Carolinians. We've got differences of opin- 
ion but thank God we've got politics and 
políticians because that's the reason we 
don't have revolutions. We politic things 
out. We talk about the issues, and we seek 
new methods and new solutions. For things 
we can't work together on, we go our sepa- 
rate ways. But in the present, as well as the 
future, this two party system is going to 
continue to be à way of life. I hope that in 
the public's best interest, our politicians will 
be able to differ but always communicate. 
They need to talk things over. It's surpris- 
ing what those rascals can come up with 
when they want to. 

While I'm on the subject, I want to com- 
mend the General Assembly for passing the 
Bill that appropriated $8.6 billion for the 
highways. It's one of the great things that 
has happened in our state in recent years. 
The only trouble is that it's not enough. I'm 
for more. We've got a hundred bridges at 
least, that a school bus can't go over be- 
cause it has been determined that they are 
unsafe. Yesterday I drove up to Littleton 
and around Roanoke Rapids. It was such a 
beautiful day. Not all the road development 
and traffic problems are in Raleigh. Our 
Bank goes from Murphy to Beaufort and 
from Wilmington to Elizabeth City, and I 
can tell you that the road problems are ev- 
erywhere. If we are to provide the kind of 
economic opportunity to benefit the less ad- 
vantaged and enhance the opportunities for 
the more advantaged we'd better get on 
with it. We don't need a twelve-year pro- 
gram or a thirteen year program, ladies and 
gentlemen, we need a seven year program. 

And, I'll comment on something Mr. 
Medlin talked about. Government has no in- 
tention of curtailing spending. You can 
forget it. Spending is out of control and it's 
going to cost us so much more than just dol- 
lars. It's going to cost us if we delay our edu- 
cational program and our highway program. 
You can't imagine the sheer replacement 
cost of a crumbling facility. But more im- 
portantly, there is the economic cost to our 
fellow citizens and to the state itself. People 
will produce if given an opportunity. But if 
they can't produce—we won't have the nec- 
essary tax base and tax revenues. We must 
put out the seed money to get things started 
and we must endeavor to lead not to follow. 
Let's emulate the example of Governors 
Aycock, Morrison, Scott and Hodges—and 
forge ahead. 

Now, in Washington anyway, when you 
say a billion right quick, it sounds like a mil- 
lion. This brings me to the question of 
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budget balancing. We pride ourselves on 
pay-as-you-go, balancing the budget. I'll 
defer to Treasurer Boyles to answer all 
questions on this subject but I'l submit 
that it's been many a year since North Caro- 
lina has balanced the budget. The last ac- 
counting I got showed that the unfunded 
portion of the state's retirement fund was 
greater than the bonded indebtedness. The 
last General Assembly failed to fund the 
state retirement fund by tens of millions of 
dollars. We're all full of promises to state 
employees but we're not putting up the 
money. We ain't paying the piper. I would 
ask you to consider what would happen to 
First Citizens Bank or Fieldcrest Mills or 
the Wachovia Bank if we ran our pension 
funds that way. I'll tell you what would 
happen to John Medlin. They'd put him 
behind bars in Atlanta. That's just a fact. If 
what I've said is not true, the Treasurer will 
have an opportunity to refute my remarks 
when I sit down. 

Now, let's talk about the future. We can't 
be worried about China, Japan and Germa- 
ny. We should try to learn from them. I 
don't necessarily subscribe to Mr. Medlin's 
theory that the United States is falling 
behind because we are only going to grow 1 
percent in population and that our gross na- 
tional product is only going to reflect a 2 
percent growth. Our future is up to us. 
Forty years ago Japan and Germany were 
defeated nations in rubble. Yet today, they 
are the only countries who've got any signif- 
icant surplus foreign exchange. 

Success is a question of priorities, a ques- 
tion of leadership, a question of dedication. 
Over and over again in our history, the 
American people and North Carolinians in 
particular, have responded in a very positive 
way to real and dynamic leadership. Tar 
Heels know the truth when they hear it. I 
haven't always agreed with the results of 
every election but basically, North Carolin- 
ians are careful. They will embrace sound 
programs and they will turn thumbs down 
on irresponsible people, governments and 
institutions. We've got an unbelievably good 
government. If you don't think so, go to 
other states where they are indicting Gover- 
nors, locking up Secretaries and Treasurers, 
prosecuting Legislators and so forth. They 
have for years, and keep on doing it. It's 
sort of like a mountain politician who asked 
me one time. “You know what you do with a 
rabbit when you catch him?" I said “No, 
Sir." He said, Vou skin him." Well, we've 
not ever done that in North Carolina and 
we're not doing it now. 

While we're talking about government 
and institutions, I'd like to mention the Sav- 
ings and Loans. Mr. Medlin says that it's 
going to require some 160-200 billion dollars 
to bail them out. I'm here to tell you that 
the bail outs of HEW, HUD and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration are going to make 
the Savings and Loan figures look like 
chicken feed. Listen, I'll take the Savings 
and Loans—and take them all—compared to 
that. I can grasp the problems of the Sav- 
ings and Loans, but I cannot grasp the 
morass at HEW, HUD and FHA. 

But, come what may, our government is 
not going to allow gross disinflation. Even 
Washington is smarter than that. They will 
simply print the money to pay the debts. 
This means inflation. 

Therefore, it is all the more important 
that we provide the essential elements that 
create opportunities for North Carolinians. 
We need to be about this business and I 
would encourage the Legislature and the 
Governor and all members of government to 
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assume leadership positions in this endeav- 
or. The people will follow. They've proved it 
over and over again. 

But, my friends, one thing that greatly 
concerns me about the people is their lack 
of true economic understanding. Man is ca- 
pable of noble deeds and good works. How- 
ever, inherent in every man is sin. There is 
also selfishness, acquisitiveness and entre- 
preneurship. When you defy or deny these 
truths, you are contradicting the very 
nature of man. 

The Communists believe that they can 
make the new man. If you have not read 
“Das Kapital” you need to read it, although 
you probably won't because you don't have 
enough hours to wade through it. Karl 
Marx talks about making a new man to each 
according to his needs and from each ac- 
cording to his ability. Well, I'll tell you what 
I don't want to do. I don't want to let's all 
get poor together. And if you don't believe 
there aren't any poor in Russia, think about 
those recent pictures on television of desti- 
tute coal miners living in complete squalor. 

In Russia, à very small group of about 
seven million people run the country. They 
are registered Communists and they are 
highly organized. The rest of the Russian 
population is worse off than you can possi- 
bly imagine. If you look at the scenes from 
the Armenian earthquake versus the Cali- 
fornia earthquake you'l see exactly what 
I'm talking about. Look at the people, their 
surroundings, their clothes, their shelters. 
Considering the same Richter Scale meas- 
urement, compare the loss of lives. 

We have two kinds of people in America 
and two kinds of people in North Carolina. 
We've got the less fortunate and the more 
fortunate. But think of this. To be an Amer- 
ican of any kind, you have a leg up. To bea 
North Carolinian to boot, you're even one 
step closer to heaven. 

Let's talk about the future. We've got an 
opportunity here to take advantage of the 
nature of man and accept him for what he 
is, me included . . . and you, and capitalize 
on it. That's what we ought to do and that's 
what we started out to do in this country. 
Now, in our attempt to do good” we are in 
fact defying man's true nature. 

I heard on the news the other night that, 
in Washington, there was some question as 
to whether or not people ought to be per- 
mitted to rebuild on Palm Island, south of 
Charleston, in the wake of Hurricane 
Hugo's devastation. Well, when in the world 
did the government take it upon itself to 
decide that? Now, it's another matter if the 
government doesn't want them to have 
flood insurance. That's all right. But, if 
somebody wants to go down there and spend 
$200,000 on a beach house, I don't think the 
government ought to have a damn thing to 
say about it. I also don't think the fellow 
should come crying when his house gets 
washed away. The government should 
define the flood plain and the citizen should 
be allowed to build if he can get the financ- 
ing. We don't need all these agencies and all 
these people directing everything and 
making choices for us from the cradle to the 
grave. It's denying the nature of man. It's 
killing initiative. It's stifling acquisitiveness. 
If you can get something without working, 
why work for it. If we are going to take care 
of people from birth to death, why should 
they work. 

Fellow North Carolinians, all of us in this 
room are among the most fortunate. We've 
got to provide opportunities for every 
person in our state through education and 
through jobs. We have to create a climate 
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which makes it possible for our young 
people to feel that they can become success- 
ful—not that success is guaranteed, but that 
they have a chance. The chance to get 
ahead will motivate a man or woman more 
than anything you can possibly do for them. 
You can't give them enough to get up in the 
morning, work all day and work overtime 
unless it's the opportunity for them to make 
more and have more. Take that incentive 
away and you're stifling initiative—denying 
the nature of man and killing the goose that 
laid the golden egg. 

I plead with the members of government, 
both state and federal, to bear this in mind 
as they contemplate legislation and formu- 
late the rules and regulations by which we 
all must live. 

I would like to say this in closing. The re- 
sponsibilities of those individuals serving in 
the governments of our state and nation are 
truly monumental. The magnitude of their 
challenges is tough to contemplate. 

They need to actively seek and implement 
ways to unleash the nature of man. The re- 
sultant forces will do more to solve Ameri- 
ca's problems than anything else. Great op- 
portunities lie ahead. Here in North Caroli- 
na we have the leadership in place to make 
all things possible. In addition, we have un- 
discovered leadership potential and we can 
look forward to the new and innovative ap- 
proaches that these individuals will gener- 
ate. 

I would remind you, and everybody's got 
to blow his own horn a little bit, that we do 
not run the First-Citizens Bank according to 
national average or trends. We walk our 
own road—and this road benefits North 
Carolina. We protect our customers, protect 
our borrowers and serve our state. We are 
not in the business of buying and selling 
and taking the highest dollar, wherever it 
might be. We had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in loans from Brazil to Zaire at 15 
and 18 percent plus three points up front, 
plus one over the prime. We never bought 
the first damn loan, and we've been success- 
ful. We kept the money in North Carolina. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity 
to be with you tonight. 


WE CAN'T REMAIN NEUTRAL: 
JAMES H. MEREDITH 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as many 
Senators know, I am privileged to have 
as a staff a man who has made a con- 
tribution to our Nation's history, 
James H. Meredith, whose friends 
know him as J. H.“ 

One of Mr. Meredith's goals is to 
warn Americans of all races of the 
crisis we face as the traditional Ameri- 
can family slowly disintegrates. He has 
devoted much of his time to research- 
ing the adverse and destructive effect 
the liberal welfare state has had on 
our Nation's families. I shall be shar- 
ing it from time to time, beginning 
today, and in the coming months. 

Mr. President, “J.H.” reminds us 
that 1,500 years ago the once-mighty 
Roman Empire collapsed. Common 
wisdom contends that Rome was over- 
whelmed by vicious barbarian hordes. 
The real story is very different. 

Rome was not conquered by the 
armed mobs of Europe and Asia in one 
pitched battle. In The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 
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Empire," the great English historian 
Edward Gibbon tells us that it took 
300 years for Rome to fall. In fact it 
took longer for Rome to fall than most 
nations survive. But despite all of its 
wealth and power, Rome collapsed of 
its own weight. It was destroyed from 
within. 

Mr. President, Rome's death was ag- 
onizing. It suffered through 300 years 
of intellectual and spiritual decay. The 
Roman people witnessed centuries of 
government expansion, bureaucratic 
incompetence, debased currency, 
bloated budgets—and, more important, 
the wanton disregard for the institu- 
tions of law and family which had 
built the Roman state in the first 
place. The family unit in particular 
was wrecked by centuries of neglect 
and indifference. 

Does that scenario sound familiar? I 
realize historical analogies are not per- 
fect, but when I read Roman history I 
am fearful for America— particularly 
as I look around and see what is hap- 
pening on our streets and in our 
homes. Like Rome, we are collapsing 
from within and the destruction of the 
American family is the root cause. 

The great American family is fast 
disappearing. Fifteen million Ameri- 
can children are growing up today 
without a father; one-fourth of all live 
births occur out of wedlock; the 
number of divorces now reaches 1.2 
million per year. In fact, one of every 
two of today's marriages will end in di- 
vorce. These numbers represent the 
greatest social emergency in our histo- 
ry. 

The disintegration of the family is a 
prime cause of crime and drug abuse 
and is the best explanation for the 
crisis we have reached in education 
and the continuance of poverty de- 
spite the largess of the welfare state. 
Combine this with our acceptance of 
violence and pornography in our ev- 
eryday lives, and you see why we are 
fast becoming a new Rome. 

Mr. President, our democracy is in 
grave danger, but it is not from any 
foreign foe. It is no accident that the 
totalitarian tyrants of this century 
have tried to destroy the family unit. 
From Moscow to Havana, the prophets 
of government planning have deliber- 
ately crushed the family and replaced 
the authority of the family unit with 
the power of the tightly controlled 
party bureaucracy. 

The Communists understand that 
where strong families exist, individual 
freedom advances and the power of 
government retreats. Where the 
family withers away, government 
moves forward and finally dictates. 

Marxism makes the removal of the 
family the cornerstone of its creed. 
Our Government has unwittingly fol- 
lowed the same pattern, perhaps with 
the best of intentions. In fact, one of 
the greatest threats to the family is 
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the enormous welfare state that has 
been created. Because Government 
proposes to be the solution to every 
problem, family resources are squan- 
dered in the search for new programs. 
In other words, Government steals 
from the family in order to save it—in 
the form of more taxes and less paren- 
tal authority. 

Mr. President, the family has been 
forced to give up its power to the 
courts and the regulation writers. It 
has been forced to give up its voice in 
education and social policy to the ever 
encroaching public official. It has been 
forced to give up its hard-earned 
wages to the insatiable welfare state. 

It is time to declare that traditional 
families are the source of any nation’s 
strength. Families who choose to have 
children are protecting our future. 
Families who choose adoption over 
abortion are to be praised. Parents 
who choose to raise their families 
themselves, instead of leaving it to 
somebody else, should be encouraged, 
not penalized by unfair taxes. Public 
policy must support these and other 
fundamental family decisions. 

We can no longer afford to be neu- 
tral. We become a part of what we 
condone. If we do not reverse our 
course, America will find itself on the 
ash heap of history precisely as the 
Marxist despotisms and the Roman 
Empire did before them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time has expired. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator wish additional time? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FOWLER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—S. 1630, S.J. RES. 212, 
AND S. 1430 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that S. 1630, 
the clean air bill, not be displaced 
should any motion to proceed to 
Senate Joint Resolution 212, the Ar- 
menian genocide resolution, be adopt- 
ed and that S. 1630 remain the regular 
order at any time, notwithstanding 
the provisions of rule XXII, at the dis- 
cretion of the majority leader, after 
consultation with the Republican 
leader. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that, if there is a cloture vote on the 
motion to proceed to Senate Joint 
Resolution 212 on Thursday, February 
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22, and if it is unsuccessful, the major- 
ity leader, after consultation with the 
Republican leader, may proceed at any 
time to the consideration of S. 1430, 
the national service bill. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that, if a second cloture motion is filed 
on the motion to proceed to Senate 
Joint Resolution 212, the vote on that 
cloture motion occur on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 27, at 2:15 p.m. and, if the 
motion to proceed to Senate Joint 
Resolution 212 is agreed to, S. 1430 
not be displaced thereby. 

If either cloture vote is successful, I 
ask unanimous consent that the ma- 
jority leader, after consultation with 
the Republican leader, may at any 
time proceed to the consideration of S. 
1430, the national service bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not 
object, as I understand the Thursday 
vote, we hope to agree on some mutu- 
ally satisfactory time with the leader- 
ship and the distinguished President 
pro tempore. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
Senators, if consent is granted to this 
request, it is my intention to ask unan- 
imous consent today, after the second 
scheduled rollcall vote, which is now 
scheduled to occur at approximately 
4:30 p.m., to proceed to Senate Journal 
Resolution 212, the Armenian resolu- 
tion. I understand and anticipate that 
the distinguished President pro tem- 
pore intends to object to that consent 
request, at which time I would move to 
proceed to the resolution, which 
motion to proceed would be fully de- 
batable. 

It is then my understanding and ex- 
pectation that the distinguished Re- 
publican leader, who is the author and 
principal sponsor of the resolution, 
would file a cloture motion which 
would set up a cloture vote on the 
motion to proceed to the resolution on 
Thursday. Under the rule, of course, 
that vote would occur 1 hour after the 
Senate convenes on Thursday. But, 
after discussing it with both the distin- 
guished Republican leader and the dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore, it is 
my understanding that there will be 
further consultations to determine 
whether a time other than 1 hour 
after convening on Thursday would be 
more convenient for them and for a 
larger number of Senators. If so, that 
decision will be made and announced 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there any objection to the unanimous- 
consent request of the majority 
leader? 

Hearing none, the request is agreed 
to. 
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SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleagues, both the distin- 
guished Republican leader and the dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore, 
and, therefore, announce for the bene- 
fit and information of Senators that 
following the second scheduled rollcall 
vote today, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 212, the Armenian resolution. 
Senator BYRD indicated his intention 
to object to that request. 

At that time I will make a motion to 
proceed to the resolution, which is, of 
course, a debatable motion. And Sena- 
tor Byrp has indicated his intention to 
be prepared to address the Senate on 
that issue at that time. 

We will then be in session, I would 
estimate, talking to the two principal 
participants, for a couple of hours 
today for debate on it. And tomorrow, 
following the appearance of President 
Havel at the joint meeting with the 
House, we will return to the Armenian 
resolution in the early afternoon, as 
soon as we complete proceedings with 
respect to President Havel, and will 
stay on that resolution for debate to- 
morrow until approximately 7 p.m., if 
that is agreeable to the Senators. 

By then we will have determined 
and announced whether the vote will 
occur 1 hour after convening on 
Thursday morning or at some other 
time during the day on Thursday. 

That is the schedule as now antici- 
pated. 

On Thursday I will announce, fol- 
lowing discussions with my distin- 
guished colleagues, what our plan will 
be with respect to the national service 
bill. That will depend to some extent 
on what happens on the cloture vote 
that will occur sometime on Thursday. 


TRIBUTE TO PATRICK POUZAR 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Mr. Patrick 
Pouzar, of Nashville, TN, who was 
killed while on an official visit to Chile 
in his capacity as a Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration investigator. I want to 
take this opportunity to acknowledge 
the tremendous sacrifice Mr. Pouzar 
made in the interest of protecting U.S. 
citizens and his many worthwhile con- 
tributions during his career with the 
FDA. 

I hasten to add that the tragedy 
that struck down Mr. Pouzar also took 
the life of another FDA official, Mr. 
John Harty. Both men left the United 
States in January on their second trip 
together to the Republic of Chile to 
closely review the variety of security 
precautions initiated by Chilean fruit 
processors and export officials. These 
actions became necessary as a result of 
the public scare in this country stem- 
ming from the discovery of chemically 
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contaminated grapes imported from 
Chile nearly 1 year ago. 

Following a tour of several fruit 
processing centers in northern Chile, 
both FDA officials, joined by a repre- 
sentative of the Chilean Agriculture 
Service and an executive of the Chile- 
an Exporters Association, began their 
journey back to Santiago. En route, 
their small plane crashed and every- 
one on board perished. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
depends heavily on the expertise and 
commitment of its people. Throughout 
its history, the FDA has distinguished 
itself as the national guardian of con- 
sumer safety. The dedicated people 
who shoulder the burdens imposed on 
the FDA have created and supported a 
system to ensure a safe food and drug 
supply that is second to none. 

Mr. Pouzar was one of these people. 
Throughout his long career with the 
FDA, Patrick Pouzar made public serv- 
ice his highest priority. He and his col- 
league will be sorely missed, but their 
many contributions to the betterment 
of American society will endure. 

I know that all Tennesseans join me 
in extending to Mr. Pouzar's mother, 
wife, and three daughters our condo- 
lences and prayers during this very 
difficult period. Our sympathies also 
go to the families of Mr. Harty, the 
Chilean officials, and the plane's pilot. 

Finally I want to express deep ap- 
preciation to the Chilean Government 
and to Ambassador Errazuriz for their 
diligence and compassion in expediting 
the return of Mr. Pouzar and his col- 
league to their homeland. 


TRIBUTE TO BETTY NIXON 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, today I 
rise to pay tribute to a friend and 
fellow Tennessean, Betty Nixon. Betty 
has worked tirelessly for our State 
over the years, and I was privileged to 
have her on my staff here in Washing- 
ton last year. 

Now, I have known and admired 
Betty Nixon for many years. As a 12- 
year member of the Nashville City 
Council and an activist deeply commit- 
ted to bettering our State, Betty has 
played a key role in Nashville's efforts 
to improve housing conditions, better 
transportation, and encourage eco- 
nomic development. Betty has earned 
respect and gratitude all across our 
State for her work, and I can only add 
to those sentiments. 

Last year, as a member of the staff 
of the Governmental Affairs Subcom- 
mittee on General Services, Federal- 
ism, and the District of Columbia, 
which I chair, Betty Nixon used her 
experience with local government to 
help us here at the Federal level 
better serve our States and localities. 
For example, she looked at the mas- 
sive problem of the decay of America's 
infrastructure and recognized the need 
to open up a dialog on the issue be- 
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tween infrastructure experts and 
State, Federal, and local legislators. 
Betty succeeded in facilitating such a 
dialog which provided valuable guid- 
ance to local officials around the coun- 
try. 

Mr. President, I could go on praising 
Betty Nixon for quite some time. But 
most importantly, let me say that 
Betty is a trusted and valued friend. 
From our days together at Hillsboro 
High School, to her work as my cam- 
paign manager, to today, Betty is 
someone who merits my admiration 
and gratitude. And I can add with 
pride that Betty Nixon is one of the 
most respected and popular elected of- 
ficials in the history of Nashville. 

As of the first of this year, Nashville 
is again fortunate to have Betty Nixon 
living and working within its borders. 
As much as we here in Washington 
will miss Betty, I know that she will do 
an outstanding job in her new role as- 
sisting Vanderbilt University in its 
local, State, and Federal relations. I 
know my alma mater will benefit 
greatly from her service, and I wish 
Betty Nixon the very best. 


TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to inform my colleagues that 
today marks the 1,802d day that Terry 
Anderson has been held in captivity in 
Beirut. 

I would also like to note that Mr. 
Anderson's sister, Peggy Say—who has 
been tireless in her efforts to free her 
brother—recently began a “journey of 
peace, reconciliation, and hope” in an 
attempt to gain further international 
support for her most noble cause. Mrs. 
Say has met or will meet with the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross, Pope John Paul II, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury Robert Runcie, 
UNESCO Director-General Frederico 
Mayor, Syrian Foreign Minister 
Farouk al-Sharaa, and Yasir Arafat. 

I would like to wish Mrs. Say well in 
her travels and reiterate my respect 
and steadfast support for her efforts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that three articles detailing 
Peggy Say's tour be reprinted in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD as follows: 


[From the Buffalo News, Feb. 9, 1990] 


PEGGY Say LAUNCHES TRIP IN BID To FREE 
BROTHER 


New Yonk.—Peggy Say, sister of Terry 
Anderson, the longest-held Western hostage 
in Lebanon, is launching a "journey of 
peace, reconciliation and hope" to Europe 
and the Middle East in a bid to free her 
brother. 

Mrs. Say will meet today with U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar to 
begin her mission, which will include meet- 
ings with Pope John Paul II in Rome, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Runcie, 
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in London and Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation Chief Yasser Arafat. 

"In Terry's last videotape in October 1988, 
he asked that the United States use its in- 
fluence in a positive, not a negative way,” 
she said. "I intend to make that same 
appeal to all of those who may have influ- 
ence in this hostage situation." 

"I want to appeal for an end to the suffer- 
ing of all people in the Middle East, includ- 
ing these innocent hostages,” she added. 

Anderson, chief Middle East correspond- 
ent for the Associated Press, was seized 
March 16, 1985, in Beirut. Seventeen other 
Western hostages—seven Americans, four 
Britons, two West Germans, two Swiss, an 
Italian and an Irishman—are being held in 
Lebanon. 

During the tour, Mrs. Say and AP execu- 
tives also will meet with the European Par- 
liament's Committee on Human Rights in 
Strasbourg, France; the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in Geneva, Switzer- 
land; UNESCO Director General Federico 
Mayor in Paris and Syrian Foreign Minister 
Farouk al-Sharaa in Damascus. 

Mrs. Say said efforts to meet with Iranian 
officials received no response. Sheik Mo- 
hammed Hussein Fadlallah, spiritual head 
of Hezbollah, the pro-Iranian Shiite Moslem 
movement in Lebanon, declined to meet 
with the group outside Lebanon. 

Anderson is being held by a group calling 
itself Islamic Jihad, or Islamic Holy War, 
generally believed to be one of several 
groups operating under the umbrella of 
Hezbollah. 

The AP delegation includes photographer 
Donald Mell, who was with Anderson when 
he was kidnapped, and Larry Heinzerling, 
who has been serving as special assistant to 
AP President and General Manager Louis 
D. Boccardi on the Anderson case. 

“The approach of the fifth anniversary of 
Terry's captivity carries with it the clear 
message that there is no point in continuing 
his cruel ordeal," Boccardi said of the tour. 

"Our group will try to convey publicly 
what we have tried to convey privately— 
that is, that in the name of humanity, it is 
time for Terry Anderson to be allowed to 
come home." 

Public and private efforts throughout the 
world, involving scores of governments, or- 
ganizations and individuals, have failed to 
obtain Anderson's freedom. 

Most visible in these efforts has been An- 
derson's sister, who has campaigned tireless- 
ly on her brother's behalf. The Associated 
Press has supported Mrs. Say's efforts and 
pressed its own efforts to win Anderson's re- 
lease. 

Mrs. Say, formerly of Batavia, N.Y., and 
now of Cadiz, KY, said church groups in 
Buffalo and Batavia plan to organize a na- 
tionwide fast and prayer through March 16 
"for an end to the suffering of the people of 
the Middle East." Anderson graduated from 
Batavia High School. 

The Buffalo Area Metropolitan Ministers 
called on Americans to select a day or days 
of fasting and prayer in support of the hos- 
tages, culminating in a 24-hour fast begin- 
ning the evening of March 15. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles R. White, executive 
director of BAMM, could not be reached for 
additional information on the group's plans. 


[From the Buffalo News, Feb. 14, 1990] 
Pore TELLS Mrs. Say HE PRAYS FOR 
CAPTIVES 


Vatican City.—Pope John Paul II met 
Wednesday with the sister of Terry Ander- 
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son, the longest-held Western hostage in 
Lebanon, and said he would pray for him 
and for an end to the bloody conflict in the 
Middle East country. 

"Your brother is a journalist and he is a 
hostage. This is a terrible, terrible thing,” 
= Paul told Peggy Say, speaking in Eng- 

Anderson, chief Middle East correspond- 
ent for The Associated Press, was seized in 
Beirut on March 16, 1985. 

Mrs. Say, formerly, like her brother, a 
resident of Batavia, N.Y., was received in 
private audience by the pope during a tour 
of Europe and the Middle East in efforts to 
free her brother. 

She said the pope assured her that “he 
would be praying with me, as he does every 
day, for an end to the conflict in Lebanon 
and peace and reconciliation for the people 
there.“ 

She added the Pope John Paul said he 
would pray for not only Terry Anderson 
but all of the hostages.“ 

Mrs. Say recalled to the pope how another 
American hostage, a Catholic priest, the 
Rev. Lawrence Martin Jenco, had celebrated 
Mass for Anderson using bits of dried bread 
and water instead of wine. Anderson had 
pulled fibers from his floor mat and made 
rosaries for the two of them, she told the 
pontiff. 

Father Jenco was freed in 1986 after 
nearly 19 months as a hostage and was re- 
ceived by the pope before returning to the 
United States. 

After the audience, Mrs. Say met with re- 
porters before heading to the next stop on 
her tour, the European Parliament's Com- 
mittee on Human Rights in Strasbourg, 
France. 

Seventeen other Western hostages—seven 
Americans, four Britons, two West Ger- 
mans, two Swiss, an Italian and an Irish- 
man—are being held in Lebanon. 

Mrs. Say showed Pope John Paul a photo 
of Anderson's daughter, Sulome, who was 
born several months after he was taken hos- 
tage, and an older daugher, Gabrielle, now 
14. 

Larry Heinzerling, who has been serving 
as a special assistant to AP President and 
General Manager Louis D. Boccardi on the 
Anderson case, also attended the audience. 

Before coming to Rome, Mrs. Say and AP 
executives met with the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, 

They will also meet with the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Robert Runcie, in London, 
UNESCO Director General Federico Mayor 
in Paris and Syrian Foreign Minister 
Farouk al-Sharaa in Damascus. 

The group also hopes to meet with Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization Chief Yasser 
Arafat. 

Mrs. Say, who now lives in Cadiz, KY, has 
said efforts to meet with Iranian officials re- 
ceived no response. Sheik Mohammed Hus- 
sein Fadlallah, spiritual head of Hezbollah, 
the pro-Iranian Shiite Muslim movement in 
Lebanon, declined to meet with the group 
outside Lebanon. 

Anderson is being held by a group calling 
itself Islamic Jihad or Islamic Holy War, 
generally believed to be one of several 
groups operating under the umbrella of 
Hezbollah. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 18, 1990] 
ARAFAT MEETS PEGGY SAY 


Tunis.—Palestine Liberation Organization 
leader Yasser Arafat promised the sister of 
American hostage Terry Anderson that he 
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will do his ‘‘very best" to help free Anderson 
and the other 17 Westerners held in Leba- 
non. 

The PLO chairman met for an hour with 
Anderson's sister, Peggy Say, in the dining 
room of his well-guarded mansion overlook- 
ing the Mediterranean in the Tunisian cap- 
ital, where the PLO has its headquarters. 

“I am doing my very best to get the hos- 
tages released," he told Say. “I shall contin- 
ue to do this because I consider it my duty. 
With the fanantical groups holding them, it 
is not an easy task. But I promise you that I 
will do my utmost." 


AIRLINE ISSUES 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
was recently honored to participate in 
a local radio production called Capital 
Commentary, which airs on WGMS- 
FM. This radio station runs Capital 
Commentary" from Members of Con- 
gress as a public service to its listeners. 
I commend WGMS for offering this 
opportunity to address important sub- 
jects. 

I would like to submit for the 
REconRD a transcript of my comments 
for the ‘Capital Commentary" Pro- 
gram. 

CAPITAL COMMENTARY 

This is South Dakota Senator Larry Pres- 
sler. 

Iserve as a member of the United States 
Senate Transportation Committee, and air- 
lines are a major topic before us in 1990. 

The issue of air safety affects everyone 
who flies. Also, the issue of ticket pricing 
and the growing monopolies in the Ameri- 
can airline system are a great concern to us 
on the committee. 

The issue of foreign ownership of some of 
our airlines must be faced. Also, the average 
traveler is very concerned about tícket 
prices. Now, it's true that you can get a very 
good deal on airline ticket prices if you can 
plan far ín advance and buy a Super Saver. 
But if you suddenly have to go to an event, 
a funeral, or a business engagement, for ex- 
ample, that you can only plan a few days in 
advance, you can be stuck with paying very 
high airline tickets, 

There's also a problem with the small air- 
ports in places such as South Dakota where 
we do not have a hub airport. I am a strong 
supporter of the Essential Air Service Pro- 
gram to help out those smaller town areas. 

Then there's the issue of airport conges- 
tion at airports for airplanes and the grid- 
lock of just getting to and from airports. 

We have many challenges in our society 
and in the Senate Transportation Commit- 
tee to address in 1990 regarding air service 
for our citizens. 

This is Senator Larry Pressler for Cap- 
ital Commentary." 


MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, a very 
wise man once noted that youth is not 
a time of life—it is a state of mind. 
There is no one who better personifies 
this adage than a great lady from the 
State of Maine. I am referring, of 
course, to our former colleague, Sena- 
tor Margaret Chase Smith. 

At the age of 92, there seems to be 
nothing that the youthful spirit of 
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Senator Smith cannot undertake. Not 
long ago she climbed aboard a Ski-Doo 
486 snowmobile for a ride with her 
niece in the frigid Maine winter. She 
travels frequently, tends to the Marga- 
ret Chase Smith Library in her be- 
loved Skowhegan, keeps up with vol- 
umes of correspondence and lectures 
frequently. 

An article detailing many of the ac- 
tivities of this remarkable woman ap- 
peared recently in the Capitol Hill 
newspaper Roll Call. I am sure it will 
be of interest to my Senate colleagues 
and I ask that it be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


FEISTY EX-SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
92, Is STILL RIDING SNOWMOBILES, FOL- 
LOWING POLITICS 


(By Karen Foerstel) 


In 1948, she became the first woman to be 
elected to both Houses of Congress. Sixteen 
years later, she was the first woman to have 
her name placed in nomination for presi- 
dent at the convention of a major party. 

And today, at the age of 92, former Sen. 
Margaret Chase Smith (R-Maine) is again 
making headlines, this time not for her po- 
litical moves but for her maneuvering on a 
snowmobile. 

Just two weeks ago, Smith, who celebrated 
her 92nd birthday this past Dec. 14, braved 
15-degree Maine temperatures, hopped onto 
the back of a Ski-Doo 486 with her niece, 
and was off to the hills for a day of snowmo- 
biling. 

"It hit the papers for some reason," Smith 
said in a telephone interview from her home 
in Skowhegan, Maine, on Monday. “I don't 
know what I did." 

Smith, who lives on her own in the house 
she designed 40 years ago, first came to 
public attention in 1940 when she was elect- 
ed to fill the vacancy left by her husband, 
Rep. Clyde Smith (R-Maine), who had died 
suddenly of a heart attack. 

Urged by her husband's friends to run for 
the seat, the 42-year-old widow won easily, 

"I never had any dream of such a thing," 
Smith said of her unexpected entrance into 
the political arena. But I had his business 
to take care of. 

After serving a quiet six years in the 
House, Smith was told by a friend that she 
had “reached her peak" in politics and had 
no place to go but downhill.“ 

It was this statement, Smith says, that 
made her determined to move in the oppo- 
site direction. Forty-one years ago, Smith 
was elected to the US Senate. 

In 1950, as a freshman, she delivered her 
now-famous "Declaration of Conscience" 
speech on the Senate floor, denouncing the 
tactics of her colleague Sen. Joe McCarthy 
(R-Wis). 

"I think if I go down in history, it would 
be for that," Smith said in her soft and 
shakey voice. It called attention . . as to 
how serious this was, He was attacking edu- 
cators, politicians. . everybody.“ 

Smith's speech placed her on the McCar- 
thy hit-list. His first act of retaliation, as 
ranking minority member of the Executive 
Expenditures (now Government Oper- 
ations) Committee, was to kick Smith off 
the subcommittee on permanent investiga- 
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tions and replace her with newly elected 
Sen. Richard Milhous Nixon (R-Calif). 

Six years later, Smith was chosen by her 
party to debate Eleanor Roosevelt, FDR's 
widow, on Face the Nation” during the Ei- 
senhower/Stevenson presidential race. 

And in 1964, Smith announced her own 
candidacy for the Republican presidential 
nomination, saying, Because of these very 
impelling reasons against my running, I 
have decided that I shall enter the New 
Hampshire Presidential preferential pri- 
mary and the Illinois primary." 

Today, Smith is still fighting the odds. In 
November she overcame a bout with food 
88 which hospitalized her for eight 

ys. 

She’s now back at full speed, attending 
local political functions, lecturing to com- 
munity groups, and “giving a good many 
interviews.” 

She still stays in touch with several cur- 
rent Members of Congress—although she 
declined to mention any names—and keeps 
up with the latest news from Washington. 

Regarding the Congressional salary in- 
crease: “There are too many other things to 
do than worry about a pay raise," she says. 
The top salary she made while on the Hill, 
she recalls, was about $22,500. 

Regarding ethics: "I think ethics cannot 
be legislated. People either have ethics or 
they don’t.” 

While she no longer drives, she still owns 
her own car and hires a driver to take her to 
political and community gatherings. 

Two weeks ago, she attended a big party" 
for the Speaker of the Maine House and 
days later took part in a Chinese New Year 
celebration. 

"I don't miss [Congress] because I'm keep- 
ing so busy here,” she said. 

Smith spends most of the day working in 
the Margaret Chase Smith Library—built 
adjacent to her house in 1982—sorting 
through her thousands of papers and files 
of her political career. 

Another chunk of her time is spent per- 
sonally answering the 40 pieces of mail she 
receives daily. 

Many of the letters are from people who 
think that Smith—who was defeated for re- 
election in 1972 by Democrat William 
Hathaway-—is still serving the Congress. 

"So many people don't realize I'm no 
longer in the Senate, asking me to do things 
for them." 


LANDMARK JUSTICE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
during his long and distinguished 
tenure on the U.S. Supreme Court, 
Justice William Brennan has made 
many significant contributions to 
America's understanding of the Con- 
stitution's promise of equal justice 
under law. Some of these—such as Jus- 
tice Brennan's historic opinions on 
libel law, due process, voting rights, 
equal rights for women, and the sepa- 
ration of church and state—received 
widespread public attention when they 
were announced and are well known to 
many Americans. But his important 
judicial pronouncements on the sub- 
ject of land use have not received the 
attention they deserve. 

That situation has now been correct- 
ed by Landmark Justice, a new book 
by Charles M. Haar, Brandeis profes- 
sor of law at Harvard Law School, and 
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Jerold S. Kayden, a Guggenheim 
fellow and visiting faculty member at 
the Lincoln Institute of Land Policy in 
Cambridge, MA. Professors Haar and 
Kayden have produced a thorough 
and insightful analysis of Justice 
Brennan's opinions on many impor- 
tant land use questions, from his serv- 
ice on the New Jersey courts and on 
the U.S. Supreme Court. As the au- 
thors demonstrate, Justice Brennan's 
rulings on these issues reflect his 
deep-seated conviction that the Con- 
stitution embodies a fundamental 
vision of human dignity, protected 
from Government interference. 

Professors Haar and Kayden have 
added a new dimension to our appre- 
ciation of Justice Brennan’s profound 
impact on American life and law, and I 
commend their study to my colleagues 
in Congress. 


MAINE ACADIAN CULTURE 
PRESERVATION COMMISSION 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, for 
more than 200 years, Acadian settlers 
and their descendants have greatly 
contributed to the culture, history, 
and growth of Maine. Sadly, this cul- 
ture, grounded in its strong commit- 
ment to family, religion, hard work, 
and sacrifice is in danger of being lost. 

Last year, I introduced legislation 
along with my colleague, Senator 
CoHEN, to preserve Maine’s Acadian 
culture. The legislation, S. 1756, would 
establish a Maine Acadian Culture 
Preservation Commission to advise the 
National Park Service on how to con- 
duct activities and programs to inter- 
pret the story of Maine’s Acadian set- 
tlers and their descendents as well as 
preserving and perpetuating Acadian 
music, arts, crafts, and folklore. 

An article in the November edition 
of Down East magazine demonstrates 
the clear need for this legislation. 

The article describes the efforts of 
Ida Roy, who has made her life’s work 
preserving Acadian folk songs. Along 
with performing these songs at festi- 
vals around Maine, Ida Roy has col- 
lected and taped hundreds of these 
songs with the assitance of Roger Par- 
adis, a historian and folklorist at the 
University of Maine at Fort Kent. 

Those tapes are now kept in a suit- 
case in Ida Roy’s home. They deserve 
to be archived and made more readily 
available to an interested public. That 
is precisely the goal of my legislation. 

Without the enactment of S. 1756, it 
is likely that the history and culture 
of the Acadian people, who have lived 
in this country and the State of Maine 
for more than 200 years, will be effec- 
tively lost to the ages. 

That should not be allowed to 
happen. As Ida Roy knows, the culture 
and history of Maine’s Acadian people 
deserves to be celebrated and pre- 
served before it is lost to future gen- 
erations, in the words of Down East, 
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“to the clamor of American mass 
media.” 

I hope that will be accomplished 
through enactment of this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
November Down East article on Ida 
Roy be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From Down East, November 1989] 
VOICE OF THE VALLEY 


(By Ernie Freeberg) 

It's a long way from Van Buren to Port- 
land, a good seven hours on the road. But 
every August a small, unassuming woman 
named Ida Roy makes the trip down to the 
Maine Festival to represent the St. John 
Valley on the festival's folk arts stage. I am 
so proud to do it," she says. As she steps up 
to perform, the lifelong Aroostook resident 
is dwarfed by the stage and awkward behind 
a microphone, as unsure of electronics as 
she is of the English language. But she has 
a big voice with an edge of brass, strong 
enough to hold its own against the sur- 
rounding din of the festival, stirring enough 
to hold the audience spellbound. Some of 
the Acadian songs she sings have, in fact, 
been holding audiences spellbound for cen- 
turies. 

Before each new song she offers a transla- 
tion in halting English for the non-Acadians 
in the audience. One is a tragic love song 
about a dying bride who asks her lover to 
bury her in a white dress, diamonds, and 
roses. Another tells the tale of a solidier 
who went off to the Seven Years' War and 
returned to find his wife remarried. To 
lighten the mood, she sings a comic song 
about a man who sells his girlfriend's wig to 
buy drink. Then she offers one with a mes- 
sage: against her father's wishes, a girl mar- 
ries a drunkard. Before long the girl runs 
away, and her family finds her frozen to 
death one morning on their doorstep. 
That's something true," Ida explains. My 
mother used to sing that a lot to us children 
and she would say ‘listen carefully.“ 

At sixty-eight, Ida is the only one in the 
Valley still singing many of the old songs; 
but she is doing her best to see that others 
wil at least get a chance to hear them. 
Somewhere in Ida Roy's Van Buren apart- 
ment she's hiding what she calls the big 
treasury of the St. John Valley"—a suitcase 
overflowing with cassette tapes, 240 at last 
count. Each tape is full of Ida's songs, re- 
corded on her home cassette recorder, 
wrapped in tinfoil for safekeeping, then 
hidden away, protected for posterity. As 
long as the house don't burn down they are 
safe for sure," she says in a melodic Acadian 
accent. They're valuable now because I 
think I'm the only one that's got them." 

Until her retirement a few years ago, Ida 
turned her kitchen job at the local rectory 
into a daily concert. And now, with more 
time to spare, she practices her songs each 
day and never misses a chance to share 
them. "I don't advertise, but if anybody 
asks, I don't turn them down." 

Ida's suitcase notwithstanding, Ida's songs 
belong to the whole St. John Valley, where 
they've been passed down from one genera- 
tion to the next ever since the first French 
settlers arrived in the late 1700s. Ironically, 
they have become Ida's "treasure" simply 
because most of her neighbors no longer 
want them. Not so long ago, just about ev- 
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eryone in the Valley knew at least a few of 
the old tunes, most could sing along at the 
informal kitchen parties known as soirees, 
and every village had its master singers who 
knew hundreds of songs by heart. I've been 
questioning all the people I meet around 
here," says Ida, "and no one has some songs 
anymore." 

That may be the exaggeration of a fanatic 
folksong collector. The fact is Ida's secret 
suitcase holds close to a thousand songs. 
The first few hundred she inherited from 
her parents, handed down like family heir- 
looms. The rest she coaxed out of her neigh- 
bors, or found by combing the local history 
shelves of Valley libraries. "I used to sing 
for the nursing homes and the old people, 
they sang along with me. And once in a 
while someone had a song or two I didn't 
have yet." With a mixture of sorrow and 
scorn she adds, "But the young people, they 
don't have anything like that. They don't 
have one." 

Ida stands on the brink of a generation 
gap that wil! leave an enduring mark on the 
valley's cultural life. For most of their histo- 
ry, the Acadians were too busy trying to 
wrest a living from the soil to have much 
time for formal education, and so they used 
songs and stories, not the written word, to 
pass on their history, customs, and lan- 
guage. But now, in a single generation, cen- 
turies of oral traditions are about to be lost, 
the old Acadian voices drowned out by the 
clamor of the American mass media. "My 
children, they don't want to learn the songs. 
All they sing is what's on the radio," says 
Ida. "It really bothers me that nobody will 
take after my father and me." 

Ida gives her tather much of the credit for 
her own passion for French music. "He was 
singing ali the time,’ she recalls, and of the 
hundreds of songs she learned from him she 
says "he knew all of them by heart; he 
didn't have one written down, not one.” 

Ida also inherited her father's strong 
voice, a talent that earned her the honor as 
a schoolgirl of leading the class in a round 
of "American songs" every morning. But it 
was the French songs Ida loved. “They 
didn't come from the radio, only from the 
people around. And every little song that I 
could find, I'd pick it up." 

When Ida's father wasn't singing, he was 
working—traveling around Aroostook 
County as a lumber-mill mechanic, running 
a shingle mill and blacksmith shop, and su- 
pervising the family farm in St. Agatha, 
with lots of help from Ida and her sister. 
"We worked on the farm like men," she 
says, "feeding the animals, harvesting the 
buckwheat; whatever had to be done, we 
did.“ 

That work, and the long winter walk to 
school in the days before girls wore pants. 
were the reasons Ida quit school in the sixth 
grade. But each night when the chores were 
done the family gathered in the parlor and 
Ida's musical education continued. Of 
course there was no television. My dad had 
a radio, but he was saving his battery for 
the news. So instead I was crocheting and 
singing all the time. That's the way we 
learned.” 

Ida also learned at family soirees. Rela- 
tives from all over the Valley converged on 
a single farmhouse for a long evening of 
singing, card playing, story-telling, and 
dancing. "We were a crowd," she laughs, 
adding without a trace of irony that “it was 
just like the old times we see sometime on 
TV." She remembers her relatives piling 
into three or four horse-drawn sleighs at 
the end of an all-night song swap in Daigle, 
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driving across frozen potato fields, not arriv- 
ing back in St. Agatha till daybreak. 

The songs Ida picked up at those soirees 
are like beautiful beach stones, ancient and 
worn smooth by the endless handling of 
time. Many in -her repertoire have been 
passed down from parent to child for cen- 
turies. These are the love songs Ida's great- 
grandparents probably courted to, the 
tragic ballads with moral lessons every Aca- 
dian mother hoped to sing into her chil- 
dren's conscience, and the humorous ditties 
that helped pass long hours in potato fields 
and lumber camps. 

These ballads have lasted so long because 
they relate the timeless tales of lost love, 
war, and tragedy every generation wants to 
hear. But embedded in them like fossils are 
historical references that date some all the 
way back to the Middle Ages. The songs 
were brought to the Valley by the first Aca- 
dian settlers. A long way from France and 
surrounded by inhospitable Englishmen, 
they became extreme cultural conservatives; 
while language and culture marched on in 
the rest of the world, the Acadians isolated 
in St. John Valley managed to stop the 
clock. That's why to this day they speak a 
dialect full of 300-year-old idioms; and that's 
why Ida still sings about Napoleon, the 
Seven Years' War, and Indian ambushes. 

Not all of Ida's songs are antiques. Within 
her lifetime Acadian songwriters were still 
recording local histcry through long plain- 
tive ballads called complaints, songs about 
what Ida calls a tragedy that really hap- 
pened." For example, she sings a complaint 
about the death of her brother-in-law, 
Wilfred Roy: as a young lumberjack he fell 
to his death in a woods accident. "He was 
supposed to come home the very next morn- 
ing but late that night he fell from a big 
pile of logs and broke his neck on the bob- 
sled,” Ida remembers. “His cousin Alsime 
Madore saw everything that happened, and 
had to go tell my husband who was asleep in 
the camp, that his brother had died. 
Madore came out from the woods and while 
he was planting potatoes that spring he was 
thinking of what he saw there and decided 
to compose a song about it." 

Madore wrote the song for the victim's 
family and friends, to help them remember 
the event and to express their grief. Like 
many complaints, it ends with an apology: 
Madore admits he wrote it, then asks the 
listener to forgive him if he failed to do jus- 
tice to the subject. That kind of humility is 
common among the Valley's Acadians. Ida 
herself will sometimes apologize for the 
songs she loves. “Songs that educated 
people sing you see right away it's not Aca- 
dian, that they learned it in school some- 
where. In the Acadian songs the words are 
not always grammatical and sometimes the 
words don't go with the air too well." But 
Ida is proud enough of the tradition never 
to correct what she collects. "I like a song 
the way it is because that's the way they 
wrote it.“ 

In spite of the fact that her children com- 
plained about her constant singing, and her 
late husband had no voice, no talent except 
to work real hard for a living," Ida stuck 
with the old songs. But it wasn't until 1972 
that Roger Paradis, a historian and folklor- 
ist from the University of Maine in Fort 
Kent, launched her on the song-collecting 
spree that has since filled a suitcase. Para- 
dis, who also grew up in the Valley, realized 
that the old songs and stories were an en- 
dangered species and that most people who 
knew them were “either in the grave or the 
nursing home." So with the help of his stu- 
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dents, he began to collect the Valley's songs 
on tape, and his inquiries soon led him to 
Ida Roy. For several months Ida spent 
Friday evenings at the university, taping 
her entire musical memory for the archives. 

When Paradis started the collection 
twenty years ago, there were lots of others 
in the Valley who knew as many or more of 
the old songs. But, as Paradis predicted, 
most are gone now, and he says, "At this 
point Ida is probably unique; you would be 
hard put nowadays to find anyone else still 
singing the old ballads this way." 

Since her children and fellow Acadians 
seem uninterested in carrying on the tradi- 
tion, Ida realizes she will probably be the 
Valley's last ballad singer. Far from shrink- 
ing under the burden, she has launched her- 
self with missionary zeal into the effort to 
set these songs down for future generations. 
That means lots of investigative work in 
local nursing homes and libraries, and in the 
back rooms of her own memory. Just the 
other day one came back to me in a flash 
and I ran to write it down," Ida says. "It was 
a song no one has heard except in the old 
days." 

Ida Roy would like to see her personal 
song collection out of the suitcase and into 
print; and so, at the age of sixty-three, she's 
contemplating going back to school for 
some typing and French classes, so she can 
publish her own songbooks. "I'll need more 
education since I want to make a good job 
on that," she says. I'm nearly too old to go 
back to school but I've got a good courage so 
I'll keep singing and writing and we'll see 
what happens.” 


THE FIGHT AGAINST WORLD 
HUNGER: A STRATEGY FOR 
THE 1990'S š 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as we 
launch the 1990’s with well-founded 
hope and expectations about changes 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, I believe it is important to re- 
flect that in other places, the outlook 
is not nearly as promising. Hunger and 
poverty continue to plague many parts 
of Africa, Latin America, and South 
Asia, and our attempts to overcome 
these problems have been grossly inad- 
equate. 

The last decade was not kind to the 
world’s poorest, hungriest nations. 
Famine, war, and civil strife have 
strangled the food supply of entire re- 
gions. Yet the 1980's also saw encour- 
aging developments in understanding 
the root of this problem, which has 
led to progress in providing emergency 
aid, combating childhood and nutri- 
tional diseases, and the emergence of 
grassroots development groups. Our 
challenge in the 1990's is to build upon 
these small successes. 

With that goal in mind, in November 
1989, hunger experts from 14 coun- 
tries met in Bellagio, Italy, to analyze 
the problem of world hunger and to 
offer a remedy. The group concluded 
that half of the world’s hungry people 
could have reliable access to sufficient 
food by the end of the next decade. 
Their conference document, the Bella- 
gio Declaration, lays out four steps to 
that achievable goal. 
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At Brown University in Providence, 
RI, the Alan Shawn Feinstein World 
Hunger Program is actively engaged in 
the fight against hunger; it played a 
crucial role in coordinating and devel- 
oping the Bellagio initiative. I believe 
that this document warrants our seri- 
ous consideration as we move forward 
in charting our course in the decade 
ahead. I recommend the Bellagio Dec- 
laration to my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the decla- 
ration was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE BELLAGIO DECLARATION: OVERCOMING 
HUNGER IN THE 1990's 


(The Bellagio Declaration was produced 
and adopted by a group of 23 planners, prac- 
titioners, opinion leaders and scientists 
meeting at the Rockefeller Foundation 
Study and Conference Center in Bellagio, 
Italy, on November 13-16, 1989. Participants 
came from 14 countries, both north and 
south. They are affiliated with 9 national or 
international agencies, 8 advocacy and 
grassroots organizations and 5 universities 
and research institutes, but participated as 
individuals sharing their expertise and con- 
cern. The Declaration reflects the content 
of the original background document for 
the meeting and the views expressed in dif- 
ferent rounds of discussion during the con- 
ference. It represents the consensus emerg- 
ing at the meeting but not necessarily the 
individual views of each participant. A list 
of all participants is attached.) 

It is possible to end half the world's 
hunger before the year 2000. We have only 
imprecise numbers to take measure of the 
hungry, but those numbers tell us that: (1) 
a billion people live in households too poor 
to obtain the food they need for work; (2) 
half of those are too poor even to obtain the 
food they need to maintain minimal activi- 
ty; (3) one child in six is born underweight 
and one in three is underweight by age 5; 
and (4) hundreds of millions of people 
suffer anemia, goiter, and impaired sight 
from diets with too little iron, iodine or vita- 
min A. In a world of potential food plenty, 
we have collectively failed more than one 
billion of our people. 

Hunger wears many faces. It may be acute 
or chronic, visible or hidden, food or disease 
related, but it is typically rooted in poverty 
and in the economic and social processes 
that perpetuate it. The elimination of 
hunger, therefore, is formidable and a long 
term undertaking. Recognizing this, we still 
believe that reducing hunger by half in the 
1990's is a realistic objective for the world. 
We can act meaningfully to end hunger in 
the short run without losing sight of the 
continuing need in the long run to address 
its basic causes. 

The decade now ending has been de- 
scribed as "the lost 80's," a time when ef- 
forts to overcome hunger have been grossly 
inadequate in the face of deteriorating eco- 
nomic conditions in Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica, persistent hunger in South Asia, and in- 
creased incidences of hunger in wealthy 
countries. Overall, the 1980's has been a 
period of growing realization that most de- 
velopment efforts have failed the hungry 
and poor in the Third World and that cur- 
rent uses of natural resources are unsustain- 
able. Less visible, but more encouraging 
trends in the 80's include a fresh under- 
standing of the origins and causes of 
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hunger, lessons learned from recent at- 
tempts to improve nutrition, the evolution 
of a worldwide logistical system to provide 
emergency food aid, rapid progress against 
childhood and nutritional diseases, and the 
maturation of grassroots movements and de- 
velopment groups. 

As we turn into the 1990's the world is in 
great ferment. Fears of imminent worldwide 
economic collapse have abated. Peace and 
effects for peace are emerging in all regions 
of the world. In many countries, both indus- 
trialized and developing, a wave of democra- 
tization, participation, and pluralism is evi- 
dent. On the other hand, unequal trade re- 
lations between the North and the South, 
growing and already heavy debt burdens, 
environmental degradation, and continued 
rapid population growth make life miserable 
and particularly difficult for poor people in 
Third World countries. 

It is against this background of new op- 
portunity and persistent problems that or- 
ganizations—governmental, intergovern- 
mental and nongovernmental—concerned 
with hunger have begun to identify needed 
directions for the 1990's and to propose new 
initiatives for public action. Specifically, the 
Bellagio Declaration proposes four achieva- 
ble goals for the 1990's. 


ACHIEVABLE GOALS 


We believe that it is possible and impera- 
tive in the 1990's (1) to eliminate deaths 
from famine, (2) to end hunger in half of 
the poorest households, (3) to cut malnutri- 
tion in half for mothers and small children, 
and (4) to eradicate iodine and vitamin A de- 
ficiencies. Together, they comprise a com- 
prehensive yet still practical program that 
can end half of world hunger in the 1990's. 

These goals are achievable because they 
build on the best experiences with programs 
and policies for overcoming world hunger. 
The most promising ones are those that em- 
power people to assess their own condition 
and to act in their own behalf, that provide 
short-term hunger relief while addressing 
deeply-rooted causes, and that can be sus- 
tained over the long term. 


1. ELIMINATE FAMINE DEATHS 


An attainable target by the year 2000 is 
the virtual elimination of deaths due to 
famine among the 15 to 35 million people at 
risk of famine in any year through improve- 
ment of early warning and response systems 
and international efforts to provide safe 
passage of food in zones of armed conflict. 

Many of the tools needed to prevent 
deaths due to famine are already in place. 
Efforts to cope with drought, flood, war and 
famine in the 1980's have led to major im- 
provements in the global system for provid- 
ing emergency food aid. Some developing 
countries have created early-response mech- 
anisms to take advantage of early warnings. 
Continued effort must be made to improve 
these programs by taking into account local 
indicators of increased vulnerability among 
groups at particular rísk. 

Another achievement growing out of ex- 
perience with the famines of the 1980's is 
the widespread awareness of the need for 
relating short-term relief measures to 
longer term development objectives. Al- 
though emergency food aid often is the 
most critical intervention, agencies and or- 
ganizations engaged in famine relief now 
know that they need to couple it with meas- 
ures to reduce dependency on such aid and 
to promote self-reliance. 

The major obstacle to eliminating famine 
remains the destruction or interdiction of ci- 
vilian food supplies in zones of armed con- 
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flict. The rudiments for international pro- 
tection of civilian rights to food exist in 
international law, most specifically in the 
1977 protocols to the Geneva Conventions 
of 1949 that prohibit starvation of civilians 
as a means of combat. More recently, there 
is renewed interest in an international or re- 
gional covenant for the sanctity of civilian 
food supplies and the safe passage of emer- 
gency food relief. Such a covenant could 
bind nations to provide safe passege and 
might permit convoy by United Nations 
peacekeeping forces within their national 
territory. 


2. END HUNGER IN ONE-HALF THE POOREST 
HOUSEHOLDS 


Also attainable is the goal of augmenting 
purchasing power and food production 
levels so as to enable half the hungry people 
in the world to buy or grow enough to eat. 

For many poor farmers in the Third 
World, a key need is maintaining access to 
the natural resource base and the inputs 
needed for cultivating, herding, or fishing in 
the face of growing population and in- 
creased competition for land. Increasingly, 
poor households have had to cope with the 
deterioration of their resources, the loss of 
crucial access to common resources, and re- 
striction to all but the most ecologically 
marginal land. The task of rehabilitating 
degraded ecosystems and restoring to the 
most vulnerable groups their access and 
control of productive resources of land, 
forest, and water must be accelerated. A va- 
riety of sustainable agricultural and forest- 
ry techniques with demonstrated ability to 
sustain productivity, provide fuelwood, limit 
soil erosion, and increase food and income 
can also be applied. 

Measures to increase small farm agricul- 
tural production and to create new income 
and work activities could end hunger for a 
third to a half of the roughly 450 million 
people who now live in rural households too 
poor to minimally feed themselves. Pro- 
grams that provide wage and food income in 
return for labor to construct needed agricul- 
tural infrastructure and to restore degraded 
resources show particular promise. They 
reduce poverty in the short run through 
direct supplementation of incomes and in 
the long run through sustained increases in 
agricultural productivity and income. Pro- 
grams that have provided self-sustaining 
sources of credit to start small businesses or 
produce local products and services, espe- 
cially for women, have also proven quite ef- 
fective in many countries. 

Food-security programs, given targeting 
and effective application, could by the end 
of the decade end hunger for half or more 
of the 150 million people in urban house- 
holds too poor to minimally feed themselves 
in present circumstances. There is wide- 
spread agreement that untargeted food as- 
sistance, carried out by means of price con- 
trol, overvalued exchange rates, import con- 
trols, or cash subsidies is ineffective or 
cannot be sustained because of its high 
costs. Yet ample experience with food-secu- 
rity programs demonstrates that careful tar- 
geting can be accomplished by subsidizing 
foods that are consumed primarily by the 
poor and by distributing food and coupons 
in poor neighborhoods and to vulnerable 
groups such as mothers and children. The 
use of existing marketing networks to dis- 
tribute food can often lower costs and im- 
prove participation. Community-organized 
mass feeding programs are also effective, 
low-cost ways to target and distribute food. 
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3. CUT MALNUTRITION AMONG WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN IN HALF 


Women of reproductive age and children 
under five years of age are particularly vul- 
nerable to malnutrition. Although many of 
the measures listed above will help improve 
their situation in the decade to come, spe- 
cial measures are still needed to reduce 
their special vulnerabilities. Sustained 
breastfeeding, expanded supplemental feed- 
ing, and growth monitoring, in combination 
with limiting the effects of childhood ill- 
ness, could reduce by half the common 
forms of childhood wasting and stunting. 
The prevalence of breastfeeding is stable or 
even increasing in many developing coun- 
tries, perhaps assisted by continuing efforts 
to encourage and maintain it. Innovative 
programs that combine monitoring of child 
growth through regular weighing to detect 
wasting with supplemental feeding hold 
promise to address the weight loss of chil- 
dren with recurrent bouts of illness and the 
difficult weaning transition from breast to 
the adult diet. 

Many such initiatives for the benefit of 
children place an increased burden on al- 
ready overworked mothers, even though 
they may be somewhat compensated by the 
reduced care required of healthy children. 
Community-based programs that include 
child-care and other supports can lessen this 
burden while enhancing mothers’ efforts. 
Reducing by at least half through iron sup- 
plements the nutritional anemia endemic in 
women of reproductive age can further 
strengthen mothers. Continued promotion 
of improved birth spacing will benefit both 
children and mothers. 

4. ERADICATE IODINE AND VITAMIN A 
DEFICIENCIES 


Through the use of current techniques, 
most of the 190 million cases of goiter could 
be eradicated and the 280 million children 
at risk of vitamin A deficiency protected by 
the end of the century. Selected regions and 
countries have made major progress in 
eliminating iodine deficiency disorders— 
marked by goiter, mental impairment, and, 
in the extreme, cretinism—and the visual 
impairment of vitamin A deficiency dis- 
eases. For goiter, most countries can provide 
iodized salt to most areas endemic with the 
disease and injections of iodized oil for in- 
habitants of more remote mountain and 
desert regions. For vitamin A deficiency, a 
capsule taken two or three times a year can 
protect a child throughout the critical ages 
of one to four years. Evidence is also in- 
creasing for wide-ranging health benefits 
beyond eye protection from vitamin A ther- 
apy. 

STRATEGIES AND RESOURCES 


Any strategy to overcome hunger in the 
1990's must be conceived and implemented 
in full awareness of the array of fundamen- 
tal changes and trends that will character- 
ize the coming decade and shape the con- 
text in which hunger persists. Indeed, if we 
fail to relate efforts to end hunger to these 
broader forces—which represent both obsta- 
cles and opportunities—short-term gains 
may well be swamped by long-term in- 
creases in hunger. 

The outstanding situation that must be 
recognized as we move into the 1990's is the 
inequitable economic relationship between 
the North and the South, which withdraws 
net capital from the South, diverts agricul- 
ture in developing countries from producing 
food to meet local needs, creates conten- 
tious food trade barriers, underprices food 
commodities, and often encourages capital 
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investment that undermines rather than ad- 
vances sustainable uses of agriculture and 
resources. 

No less challenging than the worldwide 
economic picture is the precarious state of 
the global environment. Deforestation, de- 
sertification, soil erosion, water shortage 
and salinization, chemical contamination, 
and global warming will adversely affect the 
sustainable food production capacity of the 
planet. But embedded in this threat is also 
an opportunity. Worldwide attention, from 
heads of state to the general public, is now 
strongly focused on the endangered planet. 
We who combat hunger must put a human 
face on the environmental issue: unless we 
restore and maintain viable ecosystems and 
ecological cycles, we will in: ingly threat- 
en our ability to feed humanity. Opponents 
of hunger must embrace their environmen- 
talist allies in a common cause. 

Exacerbating the  environment/hunger 
problem is the continued growth of the 
world's population. During the 1990's, the 
world will need to feed another billion 
mouths, most living in the very countries 
where the ability to curb hunger is already 
severely strained. Family planning pro- 
grams that have slowed the overall rate of 
population growth in the world must persist 
and expand with international support to 
reduce the vulnerability of the poor to 
hunger and famine. 

A particularly welcome evolution has been 
the rapid chain of events in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. This has reduced ten- 
sion between the East and the West and 
opens up new opportunities for trade and 
investments. These opportunities for coop- 
eration on a global scale should be used to 
strengthen North-South cooperation as 
well. For instance, a social compact might 
be agreed upon whereby funds that become 
available through reduction of East-West 
arms expenditures would be used to assist 
both Eastern Europe and the South. 

From the perspective of these anticipated 
global trends, what then are the strategies 
to overcome hunger that will be most effec- 
tive? 

Particularly important is the creation of 
new opportunities for the hungry them- 
selves, together with their leaders, advo- 
cates, mass movements, and local organiza- 
tions and resources. In this context, it is es- 
pecially important to empower women who 
grow most of the Third World’s food and 
feed its families. More needs to be known 
about the full development potential of the 
wide range of non-governmental organiza- 
tions, especially for the multiplication and 
aggregation of grassroots initiatives and the 
advocacy of needs and interests of people 
who normally find no way of expressing 
their demands through formal government 
channels. But much more needs to be done 
even by well-intentioned governments and 
aid agencies to incorporate into their modes 
of operation greater sensitivity to modes of 
participation that enable people to act on 
their own behalf. 

Although many governments in develop- 
ing countries are under severe financial 
pressure and often lack capacity to imple- 
ment extensive programs, they must play a 
growing role in a renewed effort to combat 
hunger. Decisions to decentralize responsi- 
bility to lower echelons of administration 
and to local government institutions or to 
use the distributional capacity of the 
market that gained momentum in the 1980's 
must continue. Such local level agencies can 
play a major role in developing and restor- 
ing necessary rural infrastructure and serv- 
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ices. To make these investments worth- 
while, however, governments must also take 
important steps toward the creation of an 
enabling environment in which citizens and 
their organizations can make more effective 
contributions to overcoming hunger. 

Finally, an achievable reduction in hunger 
in the 1990's will require substantial new fi- 
nancial resources above and beyond the 
maintenance of current levels of donor and 
national support. The costs of the achieva- 
ble goals range from a high of $25 per 
person to provide famine relief or to build 
rural infrastructure through food-for-work 
programs to 57¢ per person to provide the 
vitamin A and iodine supplementation 
needed to prevent blindness and goiter. 
Much of these costs are already partly met 
in current national and international ex- 
penditures. Thus, a realistic program to 
combat hunger in the 1990's might require 
U.S. $5 to 10 billion per year in new or real- 
located funds. 

The most common source proposed for ad- 
ditional resources is a substantial reduction 
in the annual military expenditures, cur- 
rently nearly U.S. $1 trillion worldwide, as 
great power rivalry and conflict diminish 
and serious efforts are made to resolve re- 
gional disputes. A reduction of one percent 
in these annual expenditures could more 
than fund a comprehensive program to 
overcome hunger in the 1990's. Additional 
food aid, if properly used, can not only meet 
emergency needs in extreme deficit situa- 
tions, but when carefully marketed, can pro- 
vide new sources of funds for local initia- 
tives. Other new sources of funds could in- 
clude the “swapping” of actions against 
hunger in exchange for outstanding debts, 
the redirection of existing development ex- 
penditures by identifying poor people 
rather than poor countries as the relevant 
target of interventions, and the linking of 
efforts to overcome hunger with those to 
improve health care, enhance poor people’s 
access to productive resources, and promote 
sustainable environmental development. 

Although the objectives of the program to 
end half the world’s hunger before the year 
2000 are global, strategic emphasis will 
differ between regions and countries. In 
sub-Saharan Africa priority may be given to 
strengthening early- response systems to 
famine, including exploration of an accord, 
sanctioned by the Organization of Africa 
Unity, on safe passage for relief supplies; 
targeted support for increased production 
by the poor, including efforts to control 
pests that significantly reduce harvests and 
stored food; and efforts to break the dis- 
ease-undernutrition nexus. In Asia, where 
the food problem is often less a matter of 
production than redistribution, priority may 
be given to restoring and increasing access 
and control by the poor of necessary re- 
sources and to encouraging development 
strategies that are socially just and environ- 
mentally sustainable. In Latin America pri- 
ority may be given to alleviating the dispro- 
portionate share of the debt burden that is 
currently carried by wage earners and the 
self-employed in the informal sector; re- 
forming food systems so that they better 
meet the needs of vulnerable groups of 
women, urban poor, indigenous populations, 
and small farm households; and improving 
the health and nutrition infrastructure to 
enable governments and other organizations 
to meet the targets for mothers and chil- 
dren and for the major nutritional deficien- 
cy diseases. 
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CALL FOR ACTION 


An ambitious program to attack hunger in 
the 1990's requires most of all the mobiliza- 
tion of public support for this cause both in 
developed and developing countries. In most 
of these, the hungry and the poor do not 
have natural allies in their governments. 
Their needs are considered and their voices 
heard only to the extent that they are mo- 
bilized into their own organizations or that 
their cause is adopted by others. The last 
decade has witnessed a slow emergence of 
new public voices for the hungry and impov- 
erished in rich countries based in churches, 
development organizations, and populist 
groups. Such groups have mobilized con- 
stituencies for the hungry, utilized the mass 
media, and developed long-term relation- 
ships with governments wherever appropri- 
ate. In developing countries, opportunities 
for influence have been different. Mass 
media and lobbying efforts have been less 
important than efforts by religious and po- 
litical organizations. These emerging voices 
need to be strengthened, particularly in 
countries where the voices of the hungry 
are faint. 

Faced with potentially competitive con- 
cerns, the call for ending hunger must be 
strengthened. But the clarity of the mes- 
sage needs to be strengthened as well, re- 
minding constituencies of the enormity of 
the need, creating alternatives between the 
acceptance of hunger as always with us and 
the postponement of action until the world 
can be set fully right, and weighing in with 
promise on the fine balance between hope 
and despair. Pragmatic as well as altruistic 
arguments need to be used. The billion 
hungry people are effectively outside of 
markets for anything but the lowest-valued 
foodstuffs. It is in the long-term interests of 
economies that live by trade to help those 
households move beyond the threshold of 
hunger. By placing political leaders at all 
levels under constructive pressure to consid- 
er overcoming hunger as both an achievable 
goal and an inescapable concern of the 
1990's, individuals and organizations can 
make a lasting contribution toward the 
emergence of a new political vision and a re- 
newal of social energy to ensure places at 
the table for the hungry of the world. 

For the first time in human history, the 
end of famine is achievable. The worst 
forms of hunger in both rural and urban 
areas can be halved. Most nations, even poor 
ones, could provide for the minimum nutri- 
tional needs of mothers and children. 
Goiter can be relegated to a glandular disor- 
der of the few rather than the iodine-starva- 
tion of the many. Blindness can be prevent- 
ed in the 42 million children with vitamin A 
deficiency. A focused attack on these four 
faces of hunger—drawing on new resources 
and combining the better and best of efforts 
that have worked well for the poor—can end 
half the world’s hunger over the next 
decade. 
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ILO CONVENTION (NO. 160) CON- 
CERNING LABOR STATISTICS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent to modify the agreement on 
the ILO convention as follows: 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee-recommended declaration 
be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Hear- 
ing to objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleagues and especially my 
two very distinguished colleagues, the 
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Republican leader and the President 
pro tempore, for their cooperation in 
this matter. 

I yield the floor. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 12:30 
having arrived, the Senate will now 
stand in recess until the hour of 2:15 
p.m. today. 

Thereupon, at 12:32 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 2:15 p.m.; whereupon, 
the Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
SANFORD]. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


ILO CONVENTION (NO. 160) CONCERNING LABOR 
STATISTICS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
now go into executive session to con- 
sider Executive Calendar No. 8, Inter- 
national Labor Conference Convention 
Concerning Labor Statistics. 

The convention has been advanced 
through its various parliamentary 
stages to the presentation of the reso- 
lution of ratification, on which there 
shall be 1 hour of debate to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

The clerk will report the resolution 
of ratification. - 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of a Certified Copy of the Convention 
(No. 160) Concerning Labor Statistics, 
adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Geneva on June 25, 1985. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today the 
Senate will take up the International 
Labor Organization’s Convention No. 
160 Concerning Labor Statistics. 

The purpose of this convention is to 
call upon all ratifying governments to 
collect, compile, and publish basic 
labor statistics in any or all of nine 
specific subject areas. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment already publishes basic labor 
statistics in all of the areas covered by 
the convention. Therefore, the con- 
vention will not impose any additional 
burdens on the U.S. Government nor 
will it alter in any way U.S. labor laws 
or practices. 

The convention has the full support 
of the AFL-CIO and the U.S. Council 
for International Business. Therefore, 
I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of granting advice and consent to the 
ratification of this convention. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to congratulate the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. MOYNIHAN] for 
the excellent job he has done in chair- 
ing the hearings on this convention. 
Early in his distinguished career, Sen- 
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ator MovNIHAN did an extensive and 
comprehensive Ph.D. thesis is on the 
International Labor Organization and 
is, in my view, the leading expert on 
international labor issues in this body. 
He deserves a great deal of credit for a 
job well done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from the State of New York. 

DECLARATION NO. 1257 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a declaration and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN], proposes a declaration numbered 1257. 

Strike the period at the end of the text of 
the resolution of ratification and add the 
following language: subject to the follow- 
ing declaration: 

“There is agreement by the United States 
Government agencies concerned, the AFL- 
CIO, and the United States Council for 
International Business, that each ILO con- 
vention will be examined on its merits on a 
tripartite basis; that if there are any differ- 
ences between the convention and Federal 
law and practice, these will be dealt with in 
the normal legislative process; and that 
there is no intention to change State law 
and practice by Federal action through rati- 
fication of ILO conventions, and the exami- 
nation will include possible conflicts be- 
tween Federal and State law that would be 
caused by such ratification.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Presiding Officer for com- 
mencing this historic moment, if I 
may put it so, a moment in which we 
prepare to consider for only the 10th 
time in the history of our relations 
with the International Labor Organi- 
zation an international labor conven- 
tion. 

I shall return in time, sir, to the dec- 
laration that the clerk has just read. 

When I speak of this as historic, I 
mean that in several senses. There is 
the simple fact of our having moved 
now to the tenth ILO convention we 
have considered. But more important, 
by this action, that I am confident the 
Senate will take today, we move into a 
new period in our relations with the 
ILO; namely, a period in which we are 
an active participant, not just in the 
deliberations that lead to labor con- 
ventions, but by adopting them as 
well. 

There are more conventions to come. 
I will note that in our long experience 
of the ILO, after membership in 1934, 
we adopted some seven ILO treaties, 
six of which involved maritime mat- 
ters which the Congress has always 
felt a need to legislate on. 

After the war, we adopted a purely 
technical convention which brought 
the ILO under the United Nations. 
And then, for a third of a century, 
nothing, nothing at all. Whereupon we 
finally resumed consideration of ILO 
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conventions. This will be the third we 
have considered in 3 years, an event of 
some importance. 

I mentioned, Mr. President, that this 
is a history that goes a long way back 
into our national life, and indeed it 
does. 

The League of Nations, which was 
the subject of such fierce debate on 
this floor in the fall and winter of 
1919-20, came to life somewhat fur- 
tively in the clock room of the Quai 
d'Orsay in Paris in January 1920. The 
United States itself had convened the 
meeting as provided by the Treaty of 
Versailles, but in point of fact the 
league system had already begun to 
work here in Washington in October 
and November of 1919 when the first 
international labor meeting was held 
at the Pan American Union Building 
on Constitution Avenue and the first 
human rights treaties in the history of 
the world were adopted. 

Not many weeks ago, Mr. President, 
we had an opportunity to hear an ex- 
traordinary address to a joint meeting 
of the Congress by Lech Walesa, the 
head of the Solidarity trade movement 
in Poland, the survival of which very 
much turned on the fact of Poland's 
obligation to allow freedom of associa- 
tion under ILO conventions it had 
agreed to both before and after World 
War II. 

This is an extraordinary organiza- 
tion. It is the part of the league 
system the United States was least 
likely to join. The league system con- 
sisted of the league itself, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
and the ILO. The ILO is the one 
which we did join and we have been 
proud members for a great many 
years, with one interruption, to which 
I will return. 

But at this point, Mr. President, I 
observe that the distinguished ranking 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is on the floor, and I wonder 
if he might want to take this opportu- 
nity to make an opening statement. I 
look forward to hearing his views. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, needless 
to say, the distinguished Senator from 
New York is always gracious. I have 
been listening with great interest to 
his comments. 

Mr. President, the convention before 
us today is not controversial in any 
sense. That in itself is kind of unusual 
around this place when it comes to 
multilateral conventions. In the past 
there have been problems with the 
nonshipping conventions, which have 
constituted the great majority of the 
international labor organization trea- 
ties. 

I recall that the distinguished Sam 
Ervin of North Carolina, who served in 
this body for so many years, always 
was careful—and it should always be a 
major concern in this body, I might 
add—to make sure that U.S. domestic 
labor law was not altered by treaty. 
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Sometimes people do not understand 
why this question is so important. I 
know the Senator from New York un- 
derstands what Senator Ervin meant 
and what I today mean. But that does 
not appear to 5e an issue this after- 
noon with the convention pending 
before us for the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

ILO Convention 160 on the publica- 
tion of labor statistics should not be 
and is not, so far as this Senator is 
concerned, controversial. It simply 
would require the United States and 
other ratifying parties to collect and 
compile basic labor statistics in nine 
different areas, such as average wages 
and hours for important categories of 
economic activities, the average earn- 
ings for representative occupations, 
wage and salary structures for the 
entire national economy, average 
household income and expenditures, 
number of annual industrial disputes, 
and an annual survey of occupational 
injuries and illnesses. 

The point is this, Mr. President. The 
U.S. Government already collects and 
compiles and publishes statistics in 
every one of these nine areas covered 
by this convention now pending. Since 
ratification will not require the United 
States to alter in any way its present 
laws for labor practices, I have no ob- 
jection to this convention and in fact, 
of course, do support it. 

What I am concerned about—and I 
may as well mention this in conclu- 
sion—is the failure of other participat- 
ing governments at times to publish 
accurate statistics. Falsification of rec- 
ordkeeping may lead to new labor con- 
ventions which create labor proce- 
dures based upon this erroneous infor- 
mation, so in the long run this would 
have a negative effect upon domestic 
law. I hope that we can do something 
about that as time goes by. If this con- 
vention is to be useful, there must be 
honesty in compliance by every one of 
the ratifying parties. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair, 
and I thank the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to agree vigorously with the dis- 
tinguished and able Senator from 
North Carolina. The ratification of an 
ILO convention entails the obligation 
to comply, and it is fully within our ca- 
pacity as members of the ILO—labor is 
represented at its annual conference, 
business is there, Government is 
there—to review compliance. 

The Senator is entirely correct that 
these are categories of measurement, 
quantification, that we comply with in 
the main. These are in fact labor sta- 
tistics which we invented. Some per- 
sons may not know this, but the first 
demands of the American labor move- 
ment as it began to form, first in the 
1830's and then later in the 1870’s was 
that Government keep score on things 
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such as the cost of living, what a 
family requires to get through the 
week, a minimum city worker’s living 
standard, and to see if they could find 
what it cost to have a decent standard 
of living. They were thinking really of 
the cities of the North at the time, 
say, in New York; the trade unions 
would try to bargain for wages that 
would equal that amount of money. 

Soon after the Civil War, industriali- 
zation began in this country, and we 
established a Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, before a Department of Labor— 
long before it. It was meant to meas- 
ure these things. One of the results, as 
with the Bureau of the Census, was 
that American business had much 
more information about its economy 
long before any other industrial 
nation did. It is one of the reasons we 
grew so well. We could measure; we 
could count. As a rule you never do 
anything about a subject until you 
learn to measure it, and we have 
learned, and the world has learned 
from us. 

But I think the Senator would agree 
that if we are going to speak with au- 
thority during international trade dis- 
putes, agreements, negotiations, it is 
very important for the United States 
to know what wage levels are in com- 
peting nations and what industrial dis- 
putes take place there and the levels 
of compensation and social insurance. 
Wages and hours, these are the basic 
numbers of productivity. 

We will have this information, if 
those nations which ratify this con- 
vention comply. We will now have rati- 
fied. We can ask them to ratify. If 
they do not, there is bound to be a 
reason. If they do ratify, they have to 
keep accurate statistics. 

It is important to know how far back 
our history with the ILO goes. One of 
the great demands of the working 
people in France, Britain and the 
United States during the First World 
War, was that after the war there be 
some attention paid to the fact that 
labor standards were often the victim 
of international trade. That is the 
basic theory of the labor convention— 
to prevent an employer from saying “I 
would like to pay you 50 cents an 
hour, but I have to compete with the 
Belgians, and they pay 40 cents an 
hour, so I am sorry.” 

The ILO never adopted a minimum 
wage convention, but here in Washing- 
ton in 1919 they agreed to an 8-hour 
day. Thereafter, employers would not 
have to think about their competition 
and say “I would like to have an 8- 
hour day—also a 6-day week. But they 
do not do that in France, England and 
in Pittsburgh.” 

International trade questions were 
at the heart of the idea of an interna- 
tional labor organization. At the heart 
of it I think with this convention, once 
again, we return to a trade issue; we 
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will be able to gather data and use it 
in our negotiations. 

So, Mr. President, before I return to 
the specifics of the matter before us, 
may I first express my appreciation 
for the remarks of the Senator from 
North Carolina and for his support in 
this matter. I do think we are going to 
have a unanimous vote today. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion was created by a commission 
which was headed by Samuel Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and it was much more a part of the 
campaign for the League of Nations 
than we remember. 

Woodrow Wilson, on his great trip 
across the Nation campaigning for the 
United States to join the League, 
spoke continuously of the Internation- 
al Labor Organization. Indeed, almost 
the last words he spoke before his 
stroke, before he collapsed in Pueblo, 
CO, were about the ILO. Literally the 
last paragraphs. He told the people in 
Colorado about the League covenant 
and the ILO. But, he collapsed, and 
was prostrate when the international 
labor conference was organizing here 
in Washington. 

His Secretary of Labor, William B. 
Wilson, did not know what to do. The 
Senate was caught up in a protracted 
debate about whether to have any- 
thing at all to do with the League. And 
a rather special event occurred. A very 
distinguished British civil servant, 
Harold Butler—later Sir Harold 
Butler—arrived in New York by ship 
and then came down here, intent on 
putting together the new international 
organization. He found the President 
prostrate and silent, and the Secretary 
of Labor unable to take any action 
without the President. 

The first meeting of the new world 
organization was to be here. Well, over 
at the AFL, as it was then, they got a 
little committee together, and they 
got the use of the Pan American 
Union Building. It is still there, of 
course, near the White House on Con- 
stitution Avenue. 

By sheer chance, he had dinner one 
night with the assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, a young, rising New York 
political figure, Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt, and his wife Eleanor, and ex- 
plained his difficulties. “There is noth- 
ing to worry about," said Roosevelt; “I 
will take care of you." Roosevelt was 
devoted to Wilson. He just cleaned out 
the offices of the Navy, the temporary 
buildings the Navy had built on the 
Mall down there—which temporary 
buildings lasted until the 1970's. He 
just threw the admirals out of their 
offices and opened it up to the ILO. 

Harold Butler did not believe it. He 
said that the life of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy who threw admirals 
out of their offices in Whitehall would 
be a short and not particularly happy 
one. 
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As a matter of fact, the ILO became 
an issue for Franklin Roosevelt, When 
he was elected in 1932, one of the first 
things he did, thinking to move toward 
the League itself, was to move toward 
the ILO. He sent delegates to the next 
meeting of the International Labor 
Organization in the Spring as observ- 
ers. The following year he proposed 
membership, and it went very nicely 
through by joint resolution and was 
seen by the world as a move by the 
United States toward the League 
system. 

Alas, with the invasion of Abys- 
sinia—Ethiopia, as we say—and the re- 
occupation of the Rhineland, no fur- 
ther steps were taken. 

Certainly in the thinking of Roose- 
velt, the ILO was central to the inter- 
national system. When the United Na- 
tions was put together, it was very 
much with the thought that the ILO 
would be there—the one organization 
of the League that survived the 
League. It had established through 
international agreements that there 
are certain rights that individuals 
have, that they are entitled to an 8- 
hour day, for example, and that we 
can agree on this across borders. 

Mr. President, this may sound hy- 
perbolic, but it is not: these were the 
first human rights treaties. This was 
the beginning of the agreements 
known as the Helsinki accords; the 
genocide convention we have talked 
about so much on this floor; of the 
whole notion, which is part of the laws 
of the United States, that human 
rights are an international obligation 
under the Convenant of the League of 
Nations, and the Charter of the 
United Nations, which speaks of fun- 
damental human rights. 

It should be pointed out that as we 
adopt this convention, we are not 
simply indicating the sense of the 
Senate, some view of things we would 
like to see happen and hope to see 
progress. We enact the laws. Treaties 
are the supreme law of the land. 

This is a treaty. And indeed a treaty 
is not just any law because its enact- 
ment requires a special majority, two- 
thirds of the Members present and 
voting, not a majority. A majority will 
not do for a treaty. This is a solemn 
act we undertake. 

As I said earlier, sir, it is an act 
which has been rare. At the advent of 
the administration of President Eisen- 
hower, the United States had ratified 
exactly seven ILO conventions, six 
maritime conventions of no great con- 
sequence, and the technical conven- 
tion required by the demise of the 
League system, and then it took some 
35 years until another ILO convention 
came before the Senate. That was 2 
years ago when the Senate voted over- 
whelmingly to approve two ILO con- 
ventions, in one case by a vote of 81 to 
2, and in the other by a vote of 84 to 0. 
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At this point, knowing that he is 
necessarily away from the city at this 
moment, I wish to acknowledge the 
exordinary role in this turnabout, 
after a third of a century with no 
action whatever, played by the distin- 
guished learned Senator from Utah, 
Senator ORRIN HATCH. 

As the then-chairman, of the Com- 
mittee of Labor and Human Re- 
sources—this was 4 years ago—Senator 
HarcH recognized that the ILO had 
put into place a comprehensive set of 
conventions which protected the 
human rights of workers around the 
world. He suspected that the failure of 
the United States to ratify these very 
same conventions, even as we advocat- 
ed them, weaken our influence within 
the organization and limited our abili- 
ty to use those treaties to protect 
rights in other nations. 

For instance, in the 1980’s the con- 
ventions that Poland had signed on 
freedom of association were absolutely 
essential to the rights Solidarity 
claimed before the international com- 
munity. We could invoke those rights 
only with the partial disability of our 
never having ratified those conven- 
tions ourselves. 

It was with this thought in mind 
that Senator HarcH proposed that we 
again begin to ratify ILO treaties. He 
held a hearing which he described on 
the floor 2 years ago. I would take the 
liberty of quoting him at this point. 
He said: 

The hearing made it quite clear that our 
failure to ratify a single ILO convention 
during the last 3 decades has undermined 
the effectiveness of our representatives to 
this important international organization. 
. .. Unfortunately, when we have criticized 
Communist violations of ILO standards, our 
credibility has always been somewhat sus- 
pect given our own refusal to even consider 
ratifying ILO conventions. To be taken seri- 
ously in this organization, Congress must 
break away from the policy of abstention we 
have practiced for the last 30 years, the 
policy of not ratifying a convention regard- 
less of its content. 

Mr. President, at that time—we are 
talking here of February 1988—Mr. 
HaTcH's effort was strongly supported 
by former Secretaries of Labor Wil- 
liam Brock and Ann McLaughlin. That 
is one of the nice things about the 
ILO. From the beginning this has been 
an organization in which business was 
represented, labor was represented, 
and Government had half the dele- 
gates, but only half. The chamber of 
commerce in the 1920's kept saying, 
let us get involved there. It was the 
trade issue. So there is nothing in the 
least unusual about Republican Secre- 
taries of Labor favoring these moves. 
It is part of a tradition that has now 
entered, sir, its eighth decade. 

I am happy and proud to say that a 
person of very special importance to 
this Chamber, the present Secretary 
of Labor, Elizabeth Dole, is strongly of 
the view that we should ratify this 
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Convention. I have known Secretary 
Dole for a good 20 years, since we first 
served together in an administration 
here in Washington, and understand 
exactly how she feels about this. 

At a hearing last November she told 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
of which the Presiding Officer is a dis- 
tinguished member: 

Our ratification record is very poor 
indeed. Today the United States has ratified 
only 9 of the 169 conventions adopted by 
the ILO. * * * Some enshrine fundamental 
human rights, such as freedom of associa- 
tion. * * * The International Labor Organi- 
zation is the United Nations most effective 
advocate of human rights. 

May I say that again? According to 
the Honorable Elizabeth Dole: 

The International Labor Organization is 
the United Nations' most effective advocate 
of human ríghts, We are all aware, for ex- 
ample, of the ILO's courageous support of 
Solidarity during the darkest days, and the 
critical role it has played in Poland's histor- 
ic journey to democracy. But our ratifica- 
tion record works against our participation 
in the ILO's activities precisely in this criti- 
cal area. * * * It is something I feel strongly 
about. 

I would say, Mr. President, that any- 
thing Elizabeth Dole feels strongly 
about, we are well advised to pay close 
attention to. 

I will say that again: Anything Eliza- 
beth Dole feels strongly about, we are 
well advised to pay close attention to. 

Mr. President, that being the case, I 
would now like to turn to the matter 
of the ground rules for the ratification 
of the ILO conventions. They were 
spelled out in the declaration I have 
offered. They are threefold, and they 
should be understood by all who hear 
us and who will read this RECORD. 
They are agreed to by this extraordi- 
nary combination of government, busi- 
ness, and labor organizations which 
goes by the acronym of TAPILS, the 
Tripartite Advisory Panel on Interna- 
tional Labor Standards. That is ex- 
perts from the U.S. Council for Inter- 
national Business, which includes the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the AFL-CIO, and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The ground rules are as follows, sir: 

First, each ILO convention shall be 
considered on its own merits. It must 
withstand scrutiny apart from any 
other issue involving the ILO and will 
not be examined on a tripartite basis: 
the executive branch, labor, and busi- 
ness should all agree. We bring these 
conventions to the floor with the 
unanimous support of the organiza- 
tions that are affected. We do not say 
we have a two-thirds vote or a majori- 
ty vote. We have consensus. It will not 
mean of course that everybody in- 
volved gets everything they would 
want. That is not the nature of con- 
sensus procedures, but the support is 
even so extraordinary. 

The second conviction is that, if 
there is any difference between the 
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convention and the Federal law and 
practice, these will not be changed by 
virtue of adopting the convention, but 
rather will be dealt with in the normal 
legislative process. 

It is understood that the Federal law 
and practice remains in effect until 
changed to comply with the conven- 
tion. That may have to happen in a 
given case because, in adopting the 
convention we have adopted law. We 
may have some intervening period, 
during which the Congress enacts laws 
to execute the convention, resolving 
any conflicts of law. 

Finally, Mr. President, the third con- 
dition is that there is no intention to 
change State law and practice by rati- 
fying a convention, and in examining 
each convention the parties will con- 
sider any possible conflicts with State 
law which might arise as a result of 
ratification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 
My time has expired. 

The distinguished ranking Member 
has asked me if I would allocate time 
in the course of the hour’s debate. 
Seeing no Senator seeking recognition 
at this point, I will yield myself an ad- 
ditional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

This does come out of the total 
hour. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

Let me then, Mr. President, discuss 
for a moment the convention before us 
by first stating, as I said in the ex- 
change with Senator HELus, that the 
United States will not have changed 
its behavior one iota, one whit, to 
comply with this convention. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, now in its 
106th year, is one of the most admira- 
ble institutions of our Government: 
Venerable, able. 

I have the distinction to be able to 
say that I was in graduate school with 
the most able, distinguished present 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Dr. Janet Norwood. Years 
ago, in the Kennedy and Johnson ad- 
ministrations, I was Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, and had very nominal 
oversight over the BLS. They were 
very generous about that, and let me 
think many things that were not nec- 
essarily so, but were very agreeable to 
hear, namely, that I helped them with 
their decisions which, of course, I did 
not. 

I would like to quote Dr. Norwood, 
who testified about this convention at 
our November 1, 1989, hearing: 

It has become increasingly clear that 
labor market information is critically impor- 
tant for economic decisions by policymakers 
and private companies, and that comparable 
data across countries is important to the 
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functioning of markets in an increasingly 
internationalized world. 

Robert Davis, who is the Solicitor of 
Labor, confirmed before our commit- 
tee that an exhaustive review by legal 
experts had established that Conven- 
tion 160, the one before us today, re- 
quires no changes in U.S. law or prac- 
tice. Mr. Anthony Freeman, special as- 
sistant to Secretary of State, testified 
in support of ratification as well. 

In addition, the committee heard 
from such able and experienced per- 
sons in the private sector as Mr. Rudy 
Oswald of the AFL-CIO; Mr. Brian 
Glade of the U.S. Council for Interna- 
tional Business; Edward Potter, coun- 
sel to the U.S. Council for Internation- 
al Business; and F.M. Lunnie, Jr., of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Each of these witnesses is an 
expert on ILO matters and none raised 
the least objection. To the contrary, 
they put forward the strongest sup- 
port for ratification. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like 
to note that the convention was adopt- 
ed by the ILO in 1985, by a unanimous 
margin, 422 to zero. Also it should be 
noted that this is one of the last acts 
of President Reagan, who submitted 
the convention to the Senate on Janu- 
ary 12, 1989. We are here 1 year and 
some weeks later and I think it could 
be said that we have dealt with it with 
some dispatch: and deliberation, but 
not delay. 

I hope that President Reagan will 
take some satisfaction from the fact 
that he submitted to us virtually a 
third of the ILO treaties the United 
States has ratified. He submitted 
three conventions to us, each of which 
was ratified, one unanimously, one as 
near as makes no matter, and, I hope, 
we will have a unanimously vote again 
today. 

Mr. President, before I yield the 
floor, there is a final matter that 
should be touched upon briefly. My 
colleagues will remember that in 1977 
the United States withdrew from the 
ILO. This was a bipartisan decision. As 
Ambassador at the United Nations 
under a Republican administration in 
1975 it fell to me to draft the letter 
stating that the United States would 
withdraw at the close of the mandato- 
ry 2-year notice period. When that 
moment came, in 1977, I stood on this 
floor as a Democratic Senator and 
moved that the United States do just 
that. It was the policy of both Presi- 
dent Ford and President Carter. Our 
complaints with the ILO were several, 
but chiefly, that it had come to apply 
a double standard to the conduct of 
nations in the West and in the totali- 
tarian block and that it was being 
abused as a forum to carryout political 
agendas unrelated to its legitimate 
purposes. 

The bitter medicine of U.S. with- 
drawal had its effect. In 1980 the 
United States rejoined. Questioned on 
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this matter at the committee hearing, 
Mr. Freeman of the State Department 
replied: 

[Wie think that the ILO has been doing a 
good job * * * particularly since our return 
to the ILO." He cited, as did Secretary Dole, 
an ILO report which was "highly critical of 
Polish efforts to crush the Solidarity trade 
union." He cited ILO criticisms of Romania, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding specific ILO attacks on Article Six 
of the Soviet Constitution which the Soviets 
are now discarding. Secretary Dole conclud- 
ed that we can be fairly certain that the 
United States will be measured by the same 
yardstick as other ILO members. * * * 

Mr. President, today we will vote on 
the third ILO convention we have con- 
sidered in 2 years. Others are being ex- 
amined by TAPILS—the tripartite 
body of legal experts—and may very 
soon be forwarded to the Senate for 
consideration. Among these are impor- 
tant, substantive treaties, including a 
convention on the prevention of 
forced labor. So we will be hearing 
much more about the work of the ILO 
in the days to come. 

Mr. President, I would like to con- 
gratulate the Washington branch 
office of the ILO for their excellent 
work in assisting the committee in this 
matter. In particular, Steve Schloss- 
berg continues his absolutely out- 
standing service in the cause of labor 
rights. I also wish to acknowledge the 
great assistance of Mr. Schlossberg’s 
colleague, Don Smythe. 

I thank the Presiding Officer so very 
much for his thoughtful cooperation. 

My time having expired, I yield the 
floor and will not resume the floor 
unless the occasion seems to require it 
later on. 

Mr. President, as no Senator appears 
to be seeking recognition at this point, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
a statement by Senator HarcH be 
printed in the Recorp. That statement 
expresses Senator HarcH's strong sup- 
port for this ILO Convention. Senator 
HarcH is representing the Senate at 
the United Nations General Assembly 
Special Session on Drug Control, 
which is also taking place today. 

The statement follows: 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
CONVENTION NO. 160 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, it is 
with great pleasure that I rise today in 
support of ratification of Internation- 
al Labor Organization Convention No. 
160, which concerns labor statistics. It 
marks the third such convention we 
will have had the opportunity to ratify 
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within the last 3 years. The United 
States is already in full compliance 
with this technical convention due to 
the existing, work of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

My distinguished colleague from 
New York, Senator MOYNIHAN, is an 
internationally renowned scholar on 
the International Labor Organization, 
and I want to thank him again for his 
dedication, interest, and support for 
the need to ratify these conventions. 
He understands the important role 
this international body plays in other 
countries and the way it can help im- 
prove the working conditions of people 
around the world. He also appreciates, 
I believe, the quiet but positive impact 
our participation in the organization 
has had on our Nation's foreign policy 
and credibility. 

There was an unfortunate 35 year 
hiatus in the willingness of the United 
States to even consider ratification of 
an ILO convention. In September 
1985, I held a hearing on the ratifica- 
tion process in the hope that by focus- 
ing attention on this area, we might 
regenerate some activity. Secretary 
Brock took the challenge and revital- 
ized the necessary tripartite review 
procedures among representatives 
from business, labor, and the Federal 
Government. He reconvened the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the ILO and the 
Tripartite Advisory Panel on Interna- 
tional Labor Standards, and their col- 
lective efforts ultimately led to the 
ratification of two conventions in 1988 
and submission of Convention No. 160. 

The review procedure was rejuvenat- 
ed after an agreement was reached on 
three ground rules and the creation of 
a two-track system. The ground rules 
were first that each ILO convention 
would be examined on its own merits 
on a tripartite basis; second, that if 
there are differences between the con- 
vention and existing Federal law or 
practice, these differences would be 
addressed in the normal legislative 
process; and third, that there was no 
intention to change State law or prac- 
tice through the ratification process. 

It was also agreed that there would 
be two separate tracks for reviewing 
ILO conventions. The first track 
would consider the numerous techni- 
cal conventions, such as Convention 
No. 160, which can be ratified rather 
easily. The second track addresses the 
more fundamental ILO human rights 
treaties, which go to the heart of labor 
and employment law in the United 
States. Care must always be made that 
in ratifying these conventions, our 
constitutionally required, Federal bi- 
cameral legislative process is not 
usurped. 

I was pleased to learn, Mr. President, 
that the Tripartite Advisory Panel has 
been working on other conventions. In 
September 1989, they concluded that 
ILO Convention No. 105 concerning 
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forced labor could be ratified without 
amending our domestic labor laws, 
subject to two understandings to clari- 
fy how the convention could be imple- 
mented in the United States. It is my 
understanding that a decision on 
whether to recommend this conven- 
tion for ratification will be made by 
the executive branch next month. If 
ratified, it would be the first ILO 
human rights treaty adopted by the 
United States. 

Moreover, I understand that the Tri- 
partite Advisory Panel is currently re- 
viewing for ratification Convention 
No. 138 on child labor, Convention No. 
150 on labor administration, Conven- 
tion No. 111 on equal treatment, and 
Convention No. 87 on freedom of asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. President, as we witness daily 
the euphoric quest for freedom in 
Eastern Europe and other countries 
throughout the world, it should be 
noted that in several, such as Poland, 
a vigorous free trade movement has 
been a catalyst for freedom. While we 
as a body search for ways to support 
these changes, we may never find one 
as effective as the International Labor 
Organization. By continuing to work 
within the organization, reviewing and 
where possible ratifying its conven- 
tions, we can help to foster through- 
out the world a true atmosphere of 
democratic freedom. 

I hope my colleagues will join in sup- 
port of this important convention.e 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, in 
the remaining moments before we vote 
in the ILO Convention before us, I 
would take the opportunity to recall 
the role of the International Labor Or- 
ganization in the survival of the Soli- 
darity trade union movement. 

First, Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the convention at 
the appointed time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, it is 
simply a fact that, throughout the 
1980’s, as the struggle went back and 
forth between the Polish Communist 
Party and the Solidarity labor move- 
ment, Poland’s having ratified the 
landmark conventions relating to free- 
dom of association was vital. First, 
there was Convention No. 87, freedom 
of association and protection of the 
right to organize, and then Conven- 
tion No. 98, the right to organize and 
bargain collectively. Ratification of 
these conventions was a fact which 
the Government of Poland could not 
deny. In 1978, the International Feder- 
ation for Free Trade Unions charged 
Poland with violating Convention No. 
87. The ILO agreed. 

Mr. President, the point here is that 
as we grow familiar with our post-Len- 
inist world, we see that there can be 
more than one trade union in a Com- 
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munist country. But that was not so in 
Poland in the 1970's. The Communist 
Party had the same leading role that 
it has had in Moscow, and no compet- 
ing organizations had the right to 
exist, but under the ILO conventions, 
they did. 

In 1980, Poland’s Minister of Labor 
wrote to the ILO Director General 
stating that Poland officially recog- 
nized Solidarity, the first independent 
trade union to gain national recogni- 
tion in a Communist country—the 
first ever. And the 1980's began with 
that fact. Lech Walesa went to the 
1981 International Labor Conference 
as Poland’s labor delegate. Then in 
1981, the Government tried to with- 
draw recognition, and it went back and 
forth and back and forth. But the 
basic fact is that Poland was obliged 
by treaty to recognize Solidarity, and 
domestic law, even martial law, could 
not undo those treaty obligations. 

We owe a very great deal to the or- 
ganization which Franklin D. Roose- 
velt helped in September 1919, the 
name of which formed almost the last 
words on the lips of Woodrow Wilson 
before he collapsed. The ILO was 
founded under a charter drafted by a 
commission headed by Samuel Gom- 
pers. It was one part of the league 
system that we joined when Franklin 
Roosevelt returned to Washington as 
President. It is still there today and 
more relevant than ever. 

I close these remarks by stating that 
the first human rights treaties ever 
adopted in history were adopted at the 
Pan American Union in November 
1919 at the first meeting of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization; it oc- 
curred in the United States and it is 
something the United States can be 
proud of today as we adopt our 10th 
International Labor Convention. It is 
the third in 2 years. This is a moment 
which I think we can also take pride 
in, and we certainly want to express 
our gratitude to the labor and business 
organizations that have cooperated in 
bringing this convention to the floor. 

I again thank the Secretary of Labor 
for her diligence in advocating the 
matter. I, for my part, would like to 
thank Mr. Nirenberg and the ranking 
Republican member for his courtesy 
and support throughout. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time having expired, the question is on 
agreeing to the declaration to the res- 
olution of ratification offered by the 
Senator from New York. 

The declaration was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion of ratification with the declara- 
tion. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BENT- 
SEN], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BripEN], and the Senator from Oklaho- 
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ma [Mr. Boren] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY] is 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kerry] would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. HATCH] and 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. MUR- 
KOWSKI] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Hatcu] would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote? 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 94, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 14 Ex.] 


YEAS—94 
Adams Glenn Metzenbaum 
Armstrong Gore Mikulski 
Baucus Gorton Mitchell 
Bingaman Graham Moynihan 
Bond Gramm Nickles 
Boschwitz Grassley Nunn 
Bradley Harkin Packwood 
Breaux Hatfield Pell 
Bryan Heflin Pressler 
Bumpers Heinz Pryor 
Burdick Helms Reid 
Burns Hollings Riegle 
Byrd Humphrey Robb 
Chafee Inouye Rockefeller 
Coats Jeffords Roth 
Cochran Johnston Rudman 
Cohen Kassebaum Sanford 
Conrad Kasten Sarbanes 
Cranston Kennedy Sasser 
D'Amato Kerrey Shelby 
Danforth Kohl Simon 
Daschle Lautenberg Simpson 
DeConcini Leahy Specter 
Dixon Levin Stevens 
Dodd Lieberman Symms 
Dole Lott Thurmond 
Domenici Lugar Wallop 
Durénberger Mack Warner 
Exon Matsunaga Wilson 
Ford McCain Wirth 
Fowler McClure 
Garn McConnell 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—6 

Bentsen Boren Kerry 
Biden Hatch Murkowski 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolu- 
tion of ratification, with its declara- 
tion, is agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
may I note, sir, that this is the second 
occasion in 2 years that the U.S. 
Senate has unanimously agreed to the 
ratification of an International Labor 
Organization convention, a fact which 
I know the world will take note of, and 
which we can be proud of. 

Mr. President, finally, this could not 
have come about without the singular 
abilities of the chief counsel to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, who 
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has been with the committee for some 
18 years, Mr. David Keaney. I would 
like to acknowledge as I have once 
before, Mr. Darryl Nirenberg's assist- 
ance, and the particular care and at- 
tention of Mr. Stephen Rickard, of my 
staff. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the Senate will 
return to legislative session. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION 
OF CERTAIN SCHOOL DROP- 
OUT DEMONSTRATION PRO- 
GRAMS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 124, H.R. 2281, on which 
there will be 1 hour of debate, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM] or their designees. 

The clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2281) to amend the Elementa- 
ry and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
extend the authorization for certain school 
dropout demonstration programs. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am ex- 
tremely pleased that we are consider- 
ing H.R. 2281, which would provide a 
2-year extension of the School Drop- 
out Demonstration Assistance Act. 
This act is the result of legislation I 
originally introduced in 1985. Since its 
enactment in 1988, this important pro- 
gram has provided over $45 million in 
grants to school districts to address 
the very severe problem of students 
who drop out of high school without 
getting their diploma. 

The Senate has already passed two 
other pieces of legislation to extend 
the School Dropout Act. Most recent- 
ly, for example, we included continu- 
ation of this important program in the 
President's Educational Excellence 
Act. Last year, its continuation was 
made of part of the Taft Institute re- 
authorization, which was approved by 
the Senate in November. 

Unfortunately, reauthorization of 
the Dropout Program has been jeop- 
ardized by the long delay that ensued 
after the President’s education pack- 
age was reported to the Senate floor. 
As my colleagues know, I was opposed 
to that delay and very much regret 
that it occurred. It has seriously dam- 
aged prospects for continued funding 
of the program during the current 
fiscal year. We are eager, therefore, to 
reauthorize the dropout program as a 
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separate measure so that we can 
insure that it will not come to an end. 

Today, the need for the School 
Dropout Assistance Act remains just 
as critical as it was when it became law 
2 years ago. The annual dropout rate 
in this nation averages 25 percent. 
That figure can reach an alarming 50 
percent, or even higher, in many 
urban areas. And for specific at-risk 
populations, the percentage of stu- 
dents leaving school before graduation 
can be an overwhelming 80 percent. 

The economic waste that results 
from this situation is terrible. School 
dropouts swell our unemployment and 
welfare rolls. And, if dropouts do find 
jobs, those jobs all too frequently re- 
quire only minimal skills and involve 
only minimal wages. 

A major study conducted by UCLA 
also shows that school dropouts repre- 
sent a significant loss in potential rev- 
enue and productivity. This loss adds 
up to $200 million per year for each 
graduating class, and over their life- 
time can balloon upwards to $200 bil- 
lion. It is this figure which I find most 
troublesome. For while dropping out 
of school holds severe repercussions 
for the individual student, and while it 
means an immediate cost to us in wel- 
fare and other social costs, it is the 
loss in productivity and output which 
poses the greatest danger. ; 

We simply cannot afford to lose even 
one student. The decade of the nine- 
ties will place us squarely in the center 
of an economic battle for international 
markets that, by comparison with the 
past, will look relatively tame. The 
transition to a European Community 
in 1992 poses a particularly significant 
challenge for our Nation’s industries, 
which will have to compete with the 
newly formed European Common 
Market. To fend off this threat we 
must have a vigorous work force—one 
that is highly skilled and inventive. 

We have already seen considerable 
evidence of our weakening position in 
the world economy. But it is not too 
late to turn that situation around. 
America today is still a vitally func- 
tioning economic power. Our indus- 
tries continue to hold the attention of 
the world. And it is America’s citizens 
who can still claim that they invent 
the majority of new markets, materi- 
als and products. 

Our Nation also has tremendous re- 
sources, the greatest of which is our 
people. But these resources requires a 
significant investment in education 
and training to keep them within the 
mainstream of international competi- 
tion. Maintaining our cutting edge in 
the new global economy will require 
nothing less than the full contribution 
of the talents of each of our citizens. 

Figures from the Department of 
Labor indicate that of the 20 fastest 
growing occupations, at least 18 will 
require 2 years or more of higher edu- 
cation preparation. And it is projected 
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that up to 9 percent of these jobs 
could go unfilled because of insuffi- 
ciently skilled workers. We must, 
therefore, make every effort to keep 
our students in the educational pipe- 
line, so that once part of the work 
force, they are able to meet the con- 
stantly changing demands of the 
workplace. It is both wrong and 
unwise to let our Nation lose ground in 
the international market because 
high-skilled jobs go unfilled while un- 
skilled workers remain unemployed. 

That is why the measure before us 
this afternooon is so critical, For, in 
reauthorizing the School Dropout 
Demonstration Assistance Act, we set 
our sights on the future, a future that 
is one of economic strength and ex- 
pansion for our country and for our 
citizens. 

Projects funded under this act in the 
last 2 years have shown great promise 
in keeping students in schools and in 
ensuring that their time spent in 
school is meaningful and productive. 

One of the most outstanding 
projects is the Providence Dropout 
Prevention Collaborative in my home 
State of Rhode Island. This project 
has brought together a broad cross- 
section of the Providence community 
to reduce their dropout rate. This pro- 
gram began under the initiative of Dr. 
Marcia Feld, Dan Challener and Peg 
Dyer of the Urban Field Center at the 
University of Rhode Island. They com- 
bined their talents and efforts with 
the superintendent, Dr. Joseph Al- 
magno, the assistant superintendent, 
Neil Corkery, and Mary O’Brien of the 
Providence School Department, as 
well as Marcia Reback, president of 
the Providence Teachers Union. Henry 
Woodbridge, executive director of 
Workforce 2000, and other representa- 
tives of business and industry are also 
part of the collaborative. And many 
other members of the Providence com- 
munity have given freely of their time 
for this critical endeavor. 

The Federal program has also pro- 
vided grants to 87 other projects in 31 
other States, including Iowa, Oregon, 
Tennessee, and Pennsylvania. 

We have only just begun to tackle 
this serious problem, and we simply 
cannot afford to have the program 
end at this critical juncture. In cities— 
like Providence—where work has 
begun, it must be continued. In areas 
where work has not begun, it must be 
encouraged and initiated. 

This year the President has submit- 
ted a budget request of $45 million for 
the school dropout program, which is 
more than double the current appro- 
priation. I am greatly heartened by 
the support that the executive branch 
has demonstrated for this program. 
The President’s voice is a welcome ad- 
dition to what we have been saying for 
many years. It is an indication that 
the White House has come to recog- 
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nize the stake that we have in insuring 
that these at-risk students are educat- 
ed to the full limits of their potential. 

No greater investment can be made 
than in the training and education of 
our young. The student we keep in 
school may well blossom into the 
person who one day may find the cure 
for cancer, solve the problem of clean- 
ing up our environment, or bring to 
fruition our goal of providing a lasting 
peace on this planet. No one could ask 
for a greater yield on an investment 
than that. 

Mr. President, within the hour it is 
my hope that we will approve this leg- 
islation, and send it to the President 
so that it might quickly be signed into 
law. Then we can continue the work 
begun in 1988 and move headlong to 
an even stronger future. 

I yield the floor. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
am pleased that the Senate is consid- 
ering H.R. 2281, legislation to extend 
the authorization of the School Drop- 
out Demonstration Assistance Act 
through fiscal year 1991. This measure 
was approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives last June. 

The School Dropout Demonstration 
Assistance Act was established in 1988 
as part of the Hawkins-Stafford school 
improvement amendments (Public 
Law 100-297). The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to support the establishment 
or expansion of model programs to 
reduce the number of school dropouts. 
These model programs can provide 
needed information about effective 
means for identifying and supporting 
students at risk of dropping out and 
for encouraging students who have al- 
ready dropped out to reenter school. 

There is a pressing need to find ef- 
fective ways to stem the flow of stu- 
dents dropping out of our schools. 
Each year, we lose 650,000 to 700,000 
students who leave school without 
graduating. Overall, our national high 
school completion rate is just over 71 
percent. 

In his recent State of the Union Ad- 
dress, President Bush put forth a 
series of national educational goals— 
among them one that the United 
States increase the high school grad- 
uation rate to 90 percent. 

The need to keep young people in 
school cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. Failure to receive a high 
school diploma spells tragedy for the 
individual dropout, who operates at a 
permanent disadvantage in job pros- 
pects and lifetime earnings. It is a 
tragedy as well for our Nation, which 
loses the productive capacity we so 
badly need from all of our workers. 

As dropout figures attest, we are 
doing a disappointing job in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of education. Far 
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too many young people fail to recog- 
nize the need to make this investment 
in their futures. The School Dropout 
Demonstration Assistance Act at- 
tempts to assure that our efforts to 
turn this situation around will be 
based on strategies that work. 

The fiscal year 1989 funding level 
for this program was $21.7 million, and 
the Department of Education awarded 
89 demonstration grants during the 
1988-89 school year. 

These grants have made possible a 
wide variety of demonstration pro- 
grams. Grant size ranged from just 
$23,000 to nearly $500,000. The vast 
majority of grants were awarded in 
urban areas, but rural projects com- 
prised nearly 25 percent of the total. 

The majority of the programs are 
either comprehensive K-12 or middle 
school/high school projects. Seventy 
percent of these programs were not in 
operation prior to the receipt of a 
grant award, and most of these new 
programs were modeled on successful 
efforts in other school districts. Nearly 
all the programs received at least half 
of their support from the Federal 
grant, and 80 percent received supple- 
mental funding from their local school 
budget. 

The number of students served 
ranged from a low of 30 to a high of 
11,500. Nearly all programs targeted 
educationally or economically disad- 
vantaged students. Approximately 
one-third of the programs included 
pregnant teenagers as a target popula- 
tion. Poor attendance and/or truancy 
records were most frequently used in 
identifying program participants, al- 
though many of the programs also 
relied upon test scores, teacher recom- 
mendations, grade-level performance, 
and discipline problems. 

Social and personal services, includ- 
ing individual counseling and parental 
involvement, were offered in well over 
90 percent of the programs. Academic 
services were also routinely offered, 
and approximately three-fourths of 
the programs offered vocational serv- 
ices as well. A substantial number of 
programs provided services such as 
transportation and/or coordination 
with social services programs. In gen- 
eral, these programs operated at regu- 
lar school sites during the school year. 
Most had a small number of full- or 
part-time staff. 

Authorization for the program ex- 
pired in fiscal year 1989. Consequent- 
ly, no funding is currently available 
for the program. Enactment of H.R. 
2281 would permit funding to resume 
in fiscal years 1990 and 1991 at an au- 
thorization level of $50 million in each 
of those years. 

In addition, this legislation makes 
three modifications in the original 
program: 

First, it expands the number of 
grants available to partnerships with 
local educational agencies. Currently, 
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25 percent of the grants are made 
available to partnerships. Under this 
legislation, grants to partnerships 
could fall in a range of 25 to 50 per- 
cent of the funding available for the 
program. 

Second, it authorizes the Secretary 
of Education to use up to $1.5 million 
for program evaluation expenses. 

Finally, it provides that evaluation 
reports will be submitted within 6 
months after the end of the grant 
period. 

It is important that we build upon 
the work which has already begun in 
this area. The potential demonstrated 
by these initial grant awards has been 
recognized by the administration. The 
President’s budget proposal recom- 
mends a fiscal year 1991 funding level 
of $45 million for dropout demonstra- 
tion programs. I urge all of my col- 
leagues to join in support of continu- 
ing this important effort. 

I yield the floor. 

@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I want 
to express my support for this bill. 
Passage of this legislation will enable 
the Department of Education to con- 
tinue the school dropout programs 
currently authorized in law. 

Before the recess, this body passed 
the National Literacy Act of 1989. 
That legislation is aimed at solving the 
problems which happen after students 
leave school. The legislation we are ad- 
dressing today will help to ensure that 
all of the citizens of this country are 
literate, by preventing them from 
dropping out of school in the first 
place. This legislation is actually a pre- 
vention program for illiteracy. 

The workplace continues to require 
more education for workers. Ninety 
percent of the workers of the future 
will need at least 2 years of education 
beyond high school according to pro- 
jections by the Department of Labor. 
This means that our society cannot 
afford to have students leaving high 
school if we are to have the work force 
we need for the 21st century. 

We also need to reduce the dropout 
rate for the individual growth and pro- 
gression of the citizens. Any person 
who leaves high school without grad- 
uating limits the job options and 
career opportunities which are open to 
him or her. Studies have shown that 
the average earnings of a high school 
graduate are 20 percent higher than 
those of someone who has not com- 
pleted high school. People with lower 
wages have a lower standard of living 
during their working lives and at re- 
tirement. Consequently, the decision a 
student makes at 16 to leave school 
will affect that student for his or her 
entire life and will also have negative 
consequences for any children he or 
she may have. It is imperative that 
these students be guided at an early 
age so that they will not make the 
wrong choice. 
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My home State of Utah is running 
some demonstration programs for 
dropouts. One of the programs is cen- 
tered in the San Juan School District 
wherein approximately 50 percent of 
the students are native Americans. 
The district currently has two demon- 
stration programs with funds from the 
Federal Government. One involves 
just the San Juan School Distict and 
the other is a joint program with the 
College of Eastern Utah. One program 
works with children and parents in el- 
ementary school to increase communi- 
cation between the school and parents 
through more counseling. In the 2 
years since the program has been op- 
erating, the attendance rate has in- 
creased by 5 percent. 

In a program at the high school 
level, 125 students were identified who 
were at least 2 years below grade level. 
In a 2-year period of time, 50 percent 
of these students were back at grade 
level. Another program is aimed at en- 
couraging students who left school to 
return for some form of additional 
training, either through Job Corps, 
adult education programs, alternative 
high school, or the traditional pro- 
gram. Of the 100 students who were 
targeted for this program 2 years ago, 
82 have returned, although not all 82 
have yet completed their training. 

I think you can see how successful 
these demonstrations can be. Pro- 
grams such as those currently under- 
way will serve to help those students 
at risk of leaving school. I urge my col- 
leagues’ support of the extension of 
the authorization of this legislation. 

I yield the floor.e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, over 
750,000 American students will drop 
out of school this year. They will have 
many reasons for doing so, including 
poor teachers, broken homes, devas- 
tated communities, poverty, drug use, 
and the need to go to work. Whatever 
the cause, their decision is a tragedy 
for them and for the Nation. 

These dropouts—along with the 
other 4.2 million young adults who 
have no high school diplomas—will 
have a higher rate of unemployment, 
greater dependency on social welfare 
programs, and lower income—22 per- 
cent lower than that of the average 
high school graduate. They represent 
a significant loss for the Nation in 
terms of the contribution to our na- 
tional well-being that they will be 
unable to make. 

A report recently issued by the De- 
partment of Education shows that 28 
percent of our Nation’s 18- and 19- 
year-olds have not graduated from 
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high school. The figures are even 
higher for minorities: 42 percent of 
black and 52 percent of Hispanic 18- 
and 19-year-olds failed to graduate. If 
we consider 20- and 21-year-olds, the 
figures look slightly better, but are 
still too high: 15 percent of whites and 
18 percent of black 20- and 21-year- 
olds have not graduated. The number 
for Hispanics remains intolerable: 45 
percent have not graduated. 

The report is encouraging in that it 
shows the gap between black and 
white dropout rates has narrowed sig- 
nificantly in the last decade. This im- 
provement points to the effectiveness 
of Federal and local education pro- 
grams targeted at this population. 

Nonetheless, dropout rates—espe- 
cially the high levels for Hispanics and 
even higher levels for native Ameri- 
cans—continue to be grossly unaccept- 
able. In my own State of Massachu- 
setts, black students continue to drop 
out at twice the rates of whites, while 
Hispanic students drop out at three 
times the rate of whites. 

Today, the Senate is considering the 
extension of the only Federal program 
specifically designed to stem the tide 
of school dropouts. This legislation, 
H.R. 2281, is vitally important. We 
need to ensure that it is promptly ap- 
proved and that the necessary funds 
are provided. 

In 1987, Congress passed the School 
Dropout Prevention Demonstration 
Act, resulting in $45.6 million over 2 
years in grants to local educational 
agencies, community-based organiza- 
tions, and private/public partnerships 
for the development of innovative 
ways to keep students in school. These 
methods range from early intervention 
services for first and second graders to 
transition programs that help drop- 
outs return to school. 

Many of these programs have had 
notable success. In rural Illinois, Oper- 
ation Rebound provides transporta- 
tion, private tutors, and counseling for 
at-risk students and one-time dropouts 
who might not otherwise graduate or 
make the transition back to school. 
Half of the 300 students served each 
year go on to higher education. 

In Massachusetts, the Cambridge 
public schools have used their grant to 
bring social workers and psychologists 
into 10 schools to work with at-risk 
students, their families, teachers, and 
school administrators. Federal funds 
have also allowed them to hire transla- 
tors so that teachers can work more 
closely with parents of Hispanics, Por- 
tuguese, and Haitian students. 

In Portland, OR, school district No. 
1 helps at-risk students through a 
combination of six programs—drug 
and alcohol counseling, parent out- 
reach, peer counseling, attendance 
monitoring, transition services for 
return students, and a student service 
center. After only 2 years, the fresh- 
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man dropout rate has fallen 10 per- 
cent. 

While these efforts are laudable, 
they are far from adequate. The Edu- 
cation Department received over 800 
proposals for funding under the Drop- 
out Prevention Act, and has been able 
to make only 89 awards serving 50,000 
students. We need to do more. An arti- 
cle in this weekend’s New York Times 
reported that Philadelphia is able to 
reach only 1,750 of the city’s 101,000 
high school students, Chicago serves 
less than half of its 200,000 students at 
risk of dropping out, and Los Angeles 
has programs for only 144 of its 600 
schools. 

Through these dropout programs, 
we can help our students and our 
Nation. At the same time we can ac- 
quire better information on how to 
prevent dropouts. With the data and 
information generated from this pro- 
gram, we will make major strides in 
understanding the problems that lead 
students to drop out and identifying 
concrete steps to address this crisis. 

The action we are taking today 
would extend the current 2-year grant 
program for an additional 2 years. It 
would authorize $50 million each year 
to expand existing programs and es- 
tablish new, innovative projects. 

I was gratified to see that last week 
Secretary Cavazos named the Nation’s 
first special advisor on dropout pre- 
vention and at-risk youth. In addition, 
the President’s 1991 budget includes a 
request of $45 million for the program 
we are extending today. This modest 
investment will yield high returns: 
The Chicago public schools estimate 
that for each dollar we invest in drop- 
out prevention, we will receive $12 in 
increased tax revenues and lowered 
social welfare costs and crime. This 
kind of investment speaks for itself. 

I urge my colleagues to approve the 
extension of this important program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times article 
on dropout prevention programs be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Feb. 17, 1990] 
CUTTING THE DROPOUT RATE: HIGH GOAL BUT 
Low Hopes 
(By Michael deCourcy Hinds) 

American educators are trying almost any- 
thing to keep children in school. They give 
pizza parties in Chicago, promise after- 
school and summer jobs in Philadelphia, 
hold drawings for used cars in Milwaukee 
and enroll American Indian youths in pri- 
vate schools in Minnesota, at state expense. 

The challenge of reducing the dropout 
rate is something educators around the 
country have been struggling with for many 
years, with programs that are often experi- 
mental and, in any case, reach few of those 
at risk for leaving school. In his State of the 
Union speech, President Bush set a goal of 
graduating 90 percent of high school stu- 
dents by the year 2000. 
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Over and over, school officials say they do 
not have the money to spend on much more 
than the basics, and certainly not enough to 
solve the larger problems of society like 
poor housing and drug abuse that contrib- 
ute to the dropout rate. The nation’s high 
schools now graduate about 71 percent of 
students who enter as freshmen, a figure 
that has remained about the same for two 
decades. 

INSPIRATION STRESSED 


“Is it realistic to build a school system 
that graduates 90 percent of its students?” 
said Dr. Ernest L. Boyer, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. “Yes, if we really mean it. Yes, 
if we're willing to put resources into it. 
Simply declaring it as a vision and not defin- 
ing a program will leave us in 10 years about 
where we are now.” 

But the Bush Administration says more 
inspiration than money is needed at this 
point. 

"Per-pupil expenditures increased dra- 
matically, by 29 percent over inflation, 
during the last decade, but reading scores 
and other results were essentially flat over 
that period,” said Christopher T. Cross, the 
Assistant Secretary of Education for educa- 
tional research and improvement. What 
the critics are missing is that we have to 
have commitment to change values, to moti- 
vate students. Until we get that, throwing 
ES money at the problem won't change 
t." 

PHILADELPHIA SUCCESS STORY 


Education experts could come up with no 
example of a school or school district that 
has succeeded in making what Dr. Boyer 
called “that great leap," raising its gradua- 
tion rate nearly 20 percentage points, as Mr. 
Bush wants for the whole nation. More 
commonly, a school with a low dropout rate 
never had a major problem retaining stu- 
dents in the first place. 

Schools are increasingly encouraging 
teamwork with local businesses, which do 
have money to devote to dropout prevention 
programs, as an investment in a more quali- 
fied work force. 

One of the oldest and most successful 
pairings of business and education is in 
Philadelphia. A 20-year-old program, of- 
fered at 14 of the city’s 21 high schools, in- 
tegrates academic courses with vocational 
training in auto mechanics, business and 
other careers. 

The program, Philadelphia High School 
Academies, recruits eighth graders consid- 
ered likely to drop out with guarantees of 
after-school and summer jobs, at $5.75 an 
hour. More than 93 percent of the students 
who enter the program graduate, as against 
70 percent for the school district over all. 

But the program now reaches only 1,750 
of the city’s 101,000 high school students, 
said Natalie S. Allen, president of the pro- 
gram. “We hope to be able to serve 5,000 
kids by 1995," she said, adding that a pro- 
gram that large would cost about $1.2 mil- 
lion a year. 

Mrs. Allen said the money would have to 
come from businesses and foundations 
rather than the school district, which faces 
a $60 million deficit next year in its $1 bil- 
lion budget. In the 1987-1988 school year 
local businesses contributed $400,000 to the 
program; last year they gave $830,000. 

PIZZA AND USED CARS 


In Milwaukee, where only 60 percent of 
the students graduate from high school, 
principals are enlisting local businesses to 
provide incentives for children who improve 
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their attendance, grades and behavior, said 
David C. Begel, a spokesman for the district, 
which has 98,000 students. 

Most companies give away small things 
like certificates for pizza, but two car dealer- 
ships give away used cars. Two schools let 
their most-improved students participate in 
a drawing for a car each year. 

“Clearly, it's an incentive for some kids, 
but I don't know how you would quantify 
the impact," Mr. Begel said. The programs 
have been in effect for three years at one 
school and one year at another. 

Chicago spends $3.8 billion a year on its 
public schools, including $1 million on pro- 
grams to prevent pregnancy, a key reason 
for dropping out. Much of the money in 
that program is spent on pizza parties and 
party gifts to draw students to seminars. 

"Counselors try to build their self-esteem 
and teach them about their bodies," said Dr. 
Grace G. Dawson, director of the district's 
Division of Dropout Prevention. We think 
we're reducing the pregnancy rate by as 
much as 50 percent." 

PROGRAMS SEEN AS LIMITED 


But she said this program and several 
other dropout prevention programs reach 
fewer than half the 200,000 students consid- 
ered at risk of dropping out. There are 
410,000 students in the city's school system, 
Dr. Dawson said the dropout rate ranged 
from 20 percent in some schools to 70 per- 
cent in others. 

In Los Angeles, a three-year effort to curb 
a 39 percent dropout rate has the money to 
serve only 144 of the district's 600 schools, 
said Peter Martinez, coordinator of the dis- 
trict's Dropout Prevention Office. The 
budget for his program is $5.6 million this 
year, out of a district budget of $3.2 billion. 

One of the more novel ideas, which start- 
ed in West Virginia two years ago and has 
already spread to Texas, Florida, Louisiana, 
Wisconsin and Ohio, is to revoke the driv- 
er's license of dropouts and truants. 

"We're very pleased with the law," said 
Therese M. Wilson, acting director of the 
Office of Education Support Services in 
West Virginia's Department of Education. 
So far, the state has revoked the licenses of 
1,003 teenagers, she said. As a result, 170 
teenagers have returned to school and 163 
others have enrolled in high school equiva- 
lency programs. 

“West Virginia is pretty rural, so if you 
don't have a license you really can't get 
around,” she said. 

Minnesota is the only state that graduates 
more than 90 percent of its high school stu- 
dents. Six other states graduate slightly 
more than 85 percent of their students, ac- 
cording to a study of the high school class 
of 1987 conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Education. The states are Iowa, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. 

Florida ranked last, the department said, 
with 58 percent graduating, while Georgia, 
Louisiana, Michigan and New York had only 
slightly better rates. In the District of Co- 
lumbia, the graduation rate is only 55.5 per- 
cent. 

Schools in Minnesota have graduated 89 
to 91 percent of their students since 1981, 
when data were first collected, said Robert 
J. Wedl, the state’s Deputy Commissioner of 
Education. He conceded that the state had 
few minority students and less poverty than 
the national average, around the country, 
minority members and the poor are more 
likely to drop out. But he said it also helped 
that the state had long given education to 
top priority. 
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“We're graduating 91 percent of our kids, 
but that's not nearly enough," Mr. Wedl 
said. “It’s not O.K. to throw away 10 per- 
cent of our kids.” 


A FLEXIBLE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


With 720,000 students and a $3.8 billion 
budget, Minnesota ranks 17th in per-pubil 
spending. The state has developed a flexible 
school system, with a wide variety of spe- 
cialty and year-round schools, and students 
can attend any school within commuting 
distance. 

In 1988, when Minnesota could not keep 
one-third of its American Indian students 
from dropping out of high school, the Legis- 
lature passed a law permitting the State De- 
partment of Education to pay for private 
school for Indian children at risk of drop- 
ping out. 

“You have the change the school to suit 
the child, rather than trying to change the 
child to suit the school," said Dr. David 
Beaulieu, the state director of Indian educa- 
tion. 

He said school districts contracted with 
seven private schools, including three runs 
by tribal governments, that graduate 90 per- 
cent of their students. The schools provide 
students with a great deal of individual in- 
struction in an amblence and cirriculum 
that reflect Indian society and culture, he 
said. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a table showing the dropout 
rates in my own State of Massachu- 
setts. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL AND PROJECTED 4-YEAR 
DROPOUT RATES 1987-88 


Annual — 4-year 
ow Eo 2 
per- — (per 
dropouts cent) cent) 
13,983 54 20 

3271 50 

4230 65 

4,001 6.1 
2481 8 
Male... 8,093 62 21 
Female .. 5,890 45 18 
Asin............ 298 48 18 
E. UD ow 5 
— 4 "54 M8 40 
Beam 10,096 45 17 
9,274 89 31 
1,883 26 10 
127 43 16 
358 14 5 
: 988 44 y 
Small Rural Communities... 115 35 14 
Resort/Retirement/Arlistc.... 90 29 11 


8 tage of students who dropped out 
between July 1, 1986 and June 30, Icy The Projected Four-Year Rate is an 
estimate of the proportion of students who entered grade nine in 1986 who 
may not graduate. 

Source: Massachusetts Dropout Report, 1987 - 88. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
commend the chairman of the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee, Senator PELL, for 
his constancy in developing this legis- 
lation, and for bringing the legislation 
into the consolidated form that it is in 
today. It is stronger legislation than 
the ways in which we have approached 
it in the past. 

I commend Senator KASSEBAUM for 
her work in this area. She has made 
the needs of education a top priority 
of hers and has had a very positive 
and impressive impact both in this leg- 
islation and the other education pro- 
grams which have come out of our 
committee. 

I also commend and congratulate 
the Senator from Illinois, PAUL SIMON, 
who worked tirelessly on the legisla- 
tion. I hope it will be passed by over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr. President, I yield back my time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts, the 
chairman of our full committee, with- 
out whose help and support none of 
our education bills will get through. I 
appreciate his kind words. 

BASIC SKILLS FUNDING 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 1 of H.R. 2281 adds a restriction 
to the authorization for the School 
Dropout Demonstration Assistance 
Act so that funds are not available in 
any year in which funds are appropri- 
ated for part C of chapter 1 of title I. 
Part C is the Secondary School Pro- 
grams for Basic Skills Improvement 
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and Dropout Prevention and Reentry 
which was created as part of Public 
Law 100-297, the 1988 omnibus reau- 
thorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Could my 
colleague from Rhode Island provide a 
little legislative history as to why this 
particular provision is part of H.R. 
2281? 

Mr. PELL. Certainly, I would be glad 
to answer the question of the senior 
Senator of Massachusetts. When we 
reauthorized the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act in 1988, we in 
effect created three programs: First, 
the School Dropout Demonstration 
Assistance Act; second, the Secondary 
Schools Basic Skills Demonstration 
Assistance Act; and third, the Second- 
ary School Programs for Basic Skills 
Improvement and Dropout Prevention 
and Reentry. The first two demonstra- 
tion grant programs are authorized 
through 1989. In fiscal year 1990, the 
authorization for the third program 
was to become effective. The third 
program is basically a combination of 
both demonstration programs, provid- 
ing assistance to address both the 
school dropout problem and the need 
to expand basic skills instruction in 
secondary schools. This third program 
is different from the first two, howev- 
er, in that it distributes money to the 
States on the basis of the chapter 1 
formula rather than on the basis of 
discretionary grants awarded by the 
Secretary of Education. 

It was our intent when we created 
the first two programs to authorize 
these programs as demonstration pro- 
grams through fiscal year 1989, and 
then to roll them into one formula- 
driven program beginning in fiscal 
year 1990. The dropout demonstration 
program was authorized through fiscal 
year 1989 at a level of $50 million, and 
the secondary schools basic skills dem- 
onstration program was authorized 
through fiscal year 1989 at a level of 
$200 million. Beginning in fiscal year 
1990, these programs were to be com- 
bined into one program at an authori- 
zation level of $400 million to provide 
money to each State on the basis of 
the chapter 1 formula for these two 
activities. The formula program, con- 
tained in pact C of chapter 1 of title I, 
directs the State to spend one-half on 
basic skills for secondary school stu- 
dents, and up to one-half on prevent- 
ing students from dropping out of 
schoool. 

We established this structure so that 
we could first fund demonstration 
projects to develop the most effective 
methods for addressing these needs. 
The information gained from the op- 
eration of these programs—especially 
that of identifying what works—would 
then enable us to provide much more 
comprehensive assistance, with the as- 
surance that we had proven successful 
programs as models. 
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At the time, we had envisioned that 
by fiscal year 1990 sufficient appro- 
priations would be available to distrib- 
ute money to the States on basis of 
the chapter 1 formula, as is provided 
under part C of chapter 1 of title I. To 
date, however, appropriations for the 
part C program have not been forth- 
coming. We therefore have extended 
the authorization of the demonstra- 
tion program to continue the progress 
already underway and to begin new 
projects in other school districts. Once 
sufficient funds are available to pro- 
vide this kind of assistance in every 
State, we could then switch to a for- 
mula-driven program. In our view, dis- 
tribution by formula would require an 
appropriation level which is close to 
$100 million. This level would insure 
that when the allocation is distributed 
to the States, each State has sufficient 
funds to operate at least one success- 
ful program. 

The language referencing the part C 
program is designed to ease the transi- 
tion from a demonstration grant pro- 
gram to a formula-driven program in 
the event that sufficient funds for the 
part C program were made available. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As you know, $5 
milion in appropriations has been 
provided for the basic skills for sec- 
ondary school students in the fiscal 
year 1990 appropriations. This money 
has been provided for the basis skills 
demonstration grant program author- 
ized under section 6103—in part B of 
title VI—of Public Law 100-297. It was 
not appropriated for the basic skills/ 
dropout prevention  formula-driven 
program which is authorized under 
section 1108—in part C of chapter I of 
title I—of that same law. The lan- 
guage in H.R. 2281 refers only to the 
title I part C formula-driven program, 
and does not apply to the title VI part 
B demonstration grant program. Am I 
therefore correction in understanding 
that the $5 million fiscal year 1990 ap- 
propriation for the basic skills demon- 
stration program would not affect the 
authorization for the School Dropout 
Demonstration Assistance Act under 
the language in H.R. 2281? 

Mr. PELL. Yes, that is entirely cor- 
rect. The fiscal year 1990 appropria- 
tion for the basic skills program will 
be distributed in the form of discre- 
tionary grants from the Secretary of 
Education, and not by formula as con- 
tained in part C of title I of ESEA. 
Thus, under the language in H.R. 
2281, the school dropout demonstra- 
tion program authorization would not 
be affected by the fiscal year 1990 ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank my col- 
league for clarifying the fact that the 
language in H.R. 2281 does not apply 
to the $5 million appropriations for 
basic skills provided under fiscal year 
1990 appropriations. 
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Mr. PELL, Mr. President, what is the 
time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has 17 
minutes and 38 seconds remaining and 
the Senator from Kansas has 27 min- 
utes and 30 seconds remaining. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support passage of H.R. 
2281, the National School Dropout 
Demonstration Assistance Act. This 
bill will reauthorize a highly-impor- 
tant program that, currently, is the 
Federal Government's only active pro- 
gram aimed at preventing high school- 
aged students from dropping out of 
school. 

In the 1988 School Improvement Act 
this program was given a 2-year au- 
thorization that must be renewed this 
year for it to continue. Also included 
in the 1988 act was a larger, more-com- 
prehensive, State-administered anti- 
dropout program entitled the Second- 
ary School Program for Basic Skills 
Improvement and Dropout Preven- 
tion. The money simply has not been 
there to begin funding this second pro- 
gram, so it is imperative that we keep 
the dropout demonstration program 
alive. 

Recently, Congress has been paying 
great attention to the critical educa- 
tional needs of this country. Within 
the past few weeks the Senate passed 
a large legislative package designed to 
engender reform and generate excel- 
lence in American education. We also 
passed an important measure to co- 
ordinate and enhance national literacy 
improvement efforts. 

America’s disturbingly high dropout 
rate is perhaps the most significant 
condition we face urging us to reform 
and improve our educational system. 
Students who drop out have given up 
on education—a decision that will 
often harm them well into the future, 
as their disinterest for learning contin- 
ues throughout their lives. 

With some 600,000 to 700,000 Ameri- 
can students dropping out of school 
every year we are putting far too 
many at risk of failing throughout 
their lives. In my State of New Mexico 
it has been estimated that nearly 28 
percent of our students will dropout of 
high school—giving us the 12th high- 
est dropout rate in the country. This 
high rate is driven by frighteningly 
higher dropout rates among our His- 
panic and native American students. 

Where does this lead? It has been es- 
timated that fewer than 40 percent of 
New Mexico's poor high school drop- 
outs, aged 15-21, were employed in 
1985. Only 20 percent of these man- 
aged to find full-time work. 

It is important to find ways to help 
these children before they drop out. 
In 1988, when work on the larger drop- 
out prevention legislation was being 
done, I introduced a bill entitled the 
Educational Block Grant for Children 
at Risk Act. The goal of that legisla- 
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tion was to enable local communities 
to pool the various resources and serv- 
ices they have available so as to meet 
the complex educational and social 
needs of children who are at risk of 
failing in education. 

Mr. President, education is a diffi- 
cult enterprise, requiring tremendous 
effort on behalf of both teacher and 
student. While often it seems we en- 
counter students who seem unreacha- 
ble, we still must find a way to reach 
them. Sometimes this can be accom- 
plished with some creativity—using 
new or different educational tech- 
niques that meet the diverse needs of 
different students. Often, this may 
also require educators to collaborate 
with others in the community who can 
help meet some of the complex needs 
youngsters have—people who can also 
help reach our students. 

Surely our efforts to engender edu- 
cational reform and promote excel- 
lence should be our central path to im- 
proving the education available to stu- 
dents. But programs such as the one 
we are reauthorizing today are highly 
important as well. Through this pro- 
gram we can help facilitate some of 
the creativity and collaboration neces- 
sary to reach kids who are at risk of 
failing in our educational system. 

I am pleased the Senate is moving to 
reauthorize this important program 
and I urge my colleagues to support it 
as well. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. KOHL]. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I rise 
today to extend my support for the re- 
authorization of the National School 
Dropout Demonstration Assistance 
Act, and to thank my distinguished 
colleague from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] for bringing this bill before the 
Senate for consideration. 

Many are focusing on our need for 
new programs and new funds to meet 
the education goals set by the Presi- 
dent and the Governors. I agree that 
we have to explore new approaches, 
but that does not mean we have to 
ignore the programs we already have 
in place. The National School Dropout 
Demonstration Assistance Act is an ex- 
isting program which is dealing with 
some of the most difficult and hard to 
solve problems facing our educational 
system. It deserves our continued sup- 
port. 

Today, I would like to share with 
you the success of one dropout preven- 
tion program in Wisconsin. That pro- 
gram is called Project Hold. 

Project Hold is a program which has 
been funded since August 1988 under 
the Dropout Demonstration Assist- 
ance Program. 

Project Hold is a nationally ac- 
claimed program at the Milwaukee 
Area Technical College [MATC], 
working with young people, to help 
reduce the dropout rate in the Mil- 
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waukee area. Participants range in age 
from middle school students through 
young adults in their early twenties. 

Over 1,500 students have been iden- 
tified and contacted through Project 
Hold; 406 students have reenrolled in 
MATC/Community based organiza- 
tion programs; 172 students have reen- 
rolled in the Milwaukee public schools. 
Without Project Hold, these individ- 
uals would not have had the opportu- 
nity to continue in with their educa- 
tion in pursuit of a high school diplo- 
ma. 

Project Hold is working. As of today, 
60 students have received high school 
diplomas, and 16 have received their 
GED. Over 50 percent of these stu- 
dents have gone on for advanced train- 
ing in a postsecondary institution. 

This project is so successful that 
MATC now has more dropouts want- 
ing to participate than the program 
can handle. Its classrooms are full. 

I commend the Project Hold staff in 
Milwaukee for helping to lead the way 
in designing a program that works. I 
also commend the leadership shown 
by my colleague from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL] in bringing this bill before 
the Senate today. 

I realize that the Senate passed the 
Educational Excellence Act last week 
with a reauthorization of this program 
included. However, it is critical that 
this legislation be passed in a timely 
manner in order that appropriations 
can be approved and the program con- 
tinue without interruption. 

I urge my colleagues to support pas- 
sage of the School Dropout Demon- 
stration Assistance Act. 

Mr. President, according to a report 
from the Corporate Task Force on 
Education, “Undereducated, Uncom- 
petitive USA,” the dropout rate for 
the Nation at the high school level is 
25 percent. Recognizing the unaccep- 
tability of this figure, the President, in 
his State of the Union Message to 
Congress, stated, The United States 
must increase the high school gradua- 
tion rate to no less than 90 percent.” 
In order to help reduce the dropout 
rate, the President has requested $45 
million for a program of dropout pre- 
vention demonstrations. 

What approaches are needed to ad- 
dress the serious problem of young 
people dropping out of school, with 
some even dropping out while in ele- 
mentary school? Project Hold is a pro- 
gram which is attempting to find the 
answers. This program is working to 
identify and retain potential dropouts 
in school through high school gradua- 
tion. Recognizing that the skills neces- 
sary for a literature work force are 
steadily increasing, another objective 
of the program is to encourage partici- 
pating students to further their educa- 
tion after receiving a high school di- 
ploma. 
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Project Hold has three component 
parts. First, the program is designed to 
instill in each student at the middle 
school level the value and importance 
of an education. The program seeks to 
achieve that goal by helping out 
career classes and arranging tours to 
postsecondary programs and business- 
es to help illustrate the importance of 
staying in school. Second, at the high 
school level, the program works to 
identify dropouts and put them back 
into a situation where they can learn 
and succeed. They may be placed in 
MATC’s own high school program, or 
return to their own district high 
school, or be placed in a community- 
based organization for instruction and 
counseling. Third, for adults up to the 
age of 25, the program works to pro- 
vide basic skills in order to move these 
individuals into an adult high school 
program. Students receiving the GED 
are encouraged to work for an associ- 
ate degree. 

We know that the approach taken 
by Project Hold is working. With the 
Department of Education in the 
middle of an evaluation process of 
these demonstration projects it would 
be imprudent to end a program that 
appears to be having success, especial- 
ly when Congress is considering a 
number of initiatives designed to pro- 
mote excellence in our education 
system. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum with the time 
to be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dopp). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I 
rise today in support for the extension 
of funding for the National School 
Dropout Demonstration Program, 
H.R. 2281. 

This bill will authorize $50 million 
for the next 2 years to continue effec- 
tive dropout prevention programs in 
public schools. 

Our most valuable resource in Amer- 
ica today is our youth. Our world 
standing depends on how we train, de- 
velop, and support not just the bright- 
est kids, but also the ones most in 
danger of losing ground due to pover- 
ty, drugs, or teen pregnancy. 

We cannot afford to enter the next 
century with a generation of kids la- 
beled “not fit for duty." This legisla- 
tion will help focus our Federal dollars 
on making our at-risk youth part of 
the solution for academic excellence 
before they become part of the prob- 
lem. 
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I encourage my colleagues in the 
Senate to follow the example of the 
House of Representatives and pass 
this reauthorization bill unanimously. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2281, a bill to reau- 
thorize the National School Dropout 
Demonstration Assistance Act. 

I believe that the school dropout 
problem is an issue which this Nation 
must address as a priority item. We 
are told that 25 percent of all students 
in this country drop out of school each 
year. This is a national disgrace. 

Many of these students are later 
added to our welfare caseload. These 
are our potential teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, community leaders, and, of 
course, taxpayers. Nonetheless, the 
education and employment potentials 
of these students are not met. 

As my colleagues know, H.R. 2281 
would extend for 2 years the National 
Demonstration Program under the El- 
ementary and Secondary Education 
Assistance Act. It would provide a $50 
million authorization for each, fiscal 
year 1990 and 1991. The House also 
added a provision which was requested 
by the administration to allow the 
Secretary of Education to reserve 
funding in the program for the evalua- 
tion process. 

Mr. President, H.R. 2281 was intro- 
duced in the House by my Illinois col- 
league, Congressman Hayes, who has 
proven to be an outstanding leader on 
this education issue. He recognized the 
urgent need for this legislation so that 
the Federal Government can continue 
its efforts to help public schools come 
to grip with their dropout problems. 

For fiscal year 1989, six projects in 
Illinois received dropout demonstra- 
tion grant awards, as follows: $337,974 
to the Chicago public schools in Chica- 
go; $267,993 to Northeastern Illinois 
University in Chicago; $93,775 to the 
Youth Services Project, Inc., in Chica- 
go; $178,346 to Hamilton-Jefferson 
Counties school district; $214,678 to 
Triton College in River Grove; and 
$113,014 to Carbondale Community 
High School District No. 165 in Car- 
bondale. j 

Mr. President, while I realize that 
$50 million is far from what is needed 
to adequately fund the School Drop- 
out Demonstration Assistance Act, I 
believe that this body should support 
H.R. 2281 so that we are able to sus- 
tain the progress already made in this 
area. 

My colleagues may remember that 
on February 7, 1990, the Senate over- 
whelmingly approved S. 695, the Ex- 
cellence in Education Act. The legisla- 
tion includes a specific provision to 
extend funding for the School Drop- 
out Program, unless prior to its enact- 
ment, funds are appropriated for an- 
other more comprehensive State-ad- 
ministered antidropout program in the 
Basis Skills for Secondary Schools 
Program. 
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Mr. President, since the House has 
not yet acted on S. 695, I call upon my 
colleagues to approve H.R. 2281 today 
so that this worthy dropout program 
is funded on a timely basis. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I stand 
in strong support of H.R. 2281, which 
would reauthorize the School Dropout 
Prevention Demonstration Program 
under part A of title VI of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Assist- 
ance Act. 

Illiteracy, a problem that the Senate 
recently addressed with my S. 1310, is 
in part linked to the school dropout 
problem. There are 23 to 27 million il- 
literate adults in America. As young- 
sters, many of them had trouble in 
school and simply gave up, becoming 
part of the dropout statistics before 
becoming part of the adult illiteracy 
statistics. Many of them also become 
part of the crime statistics: 80 percent 
of all prison inmates are high school 
dropouts. 

Our Nation's schools are desperately 
in need of assistance to deal with this 
problem. The Chicago public schools 
have a dropout rate of 43 percent, 
almost three times the national aver- 
age. The dropout rate is as high as 80 
percent for Hispanic students in some 
urban areas. 

In 1984, then-President Reagan set 
out a goal of raising the high school 
graduation rate to 90 percent by the 
year 2000. A few weeks ago, President 
Bush presented the same goal for the 
Nation. We cannot reach that goal 
without committing some resources to 
programs that specifically address the 
problem. 

By funding innovative demonstra- 
tion programs, the School Dropout 
Prevention Demonstration Program 
helps schools find answers to the drop- 
out problem. And this is the only Fed- 
eral program focused specifically on 
school dropouts. The demand for 
funding demonstrates the need for the 
program: In fiscal year 1989, there 
were 850 applicants, but only about 10 
percent of those applications could be 
funded with the $21 million available. 

Mr. President, reauthorization of 
the School Dropout Prevention Dem- 
onstration Program is long overdue. I 
commend Senator PELL, Senator KEN- 
NEDY, and Senator KASSEBAUM for 
their efforts today to keep this valua- 
ble program alive. 


DROPOUT PREVENTION 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I 
strongly support this legislation to au- 
thorize $50 million in this fiscal year 
and fiscal year 1991 for the National 
School Dropout Demonstration Pro- 
gram. This authorization is a limited 
extension of this important program. 
For the children, the consequences of 
a child dropping out of school are 
tragic—the individual is likely to get 
stuck in low-wage jobs, with few op- 
portunities for advancement. In too 
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many cases, dropping out leads to 
wasted lives, with terrible effects on 
families and communities. 

As a nation, we suffer the economic 
consequences of every child’s decision 
to quit school earlier—in lower produc- 
tivity, lost tax revenues, more de- 
mands on social services. As a society, 
we suffer the social consequences—in 
increased crime, in substance abuse. It 
is imperative that we address this 
problem in a serious way. I welcome 
the President’s goal of cutting the 
dropout rate in the 1990's. But we 
must match resources to this critical 
goal. In my home State, our economic 
security depends upon our continuing 
to have one of the most educated, 
flexible, and creative labor forces in 
the world. Those characteristics are 
what have produced one of the high- 
est standards of living in the Nation. 
However, while the growth in our 
labor force has slowed to a trickle, less 
than one-half of 1 percent per year, we 
have not effectively reduced dropout 
rates and equipped these young people 
to help build our future and theirs. 

John Stuart Mill once wrote, Ask a 
man to do nothing for his country and 
he will have no love for it.“ 

Mr. President, helping to prevent 
our youngsters from dropping out is a 
critical way of making them feel a part 
of what is happening that is good and 
productive in our country and it is a 
critical element in creating the citizens 
we need in this country. 

Mr. President, I was personally 
unable to participate on the Senate 
floor in this debate and vote today be- 
cause I had the honor of representing 
the Senate as a U.S. Delegate to the 
United Nations Special Session on 
Drug Control which began today in 
New York. Obviously I would have 
joined in supporting this measure. But 
clearly, dropouts and drugs are too 
often tragically related aspects of the 
same young lives. We simply must do a 
better job of solving both of these 
problems, each of which treatens our 
future. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
yield back the time remaining, if any, 
on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I request 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing and was read the third time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BENT- 
SEN] and the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry] is 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KERRY] would vote 
"yea." 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Coats], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Do- 
MENICI], and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. HATCH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Coats], and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. DoMENICI] would 
each vote yea.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 94, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 15 Leg.) 


YEAS—94 
Adams Glenn Mikulski 
Armstrong Gore Mitchell 
Baucus Gorton Moynihan 
Biden Graham Murkowski 
Bingaman Gramm Nickles 
Bond Grassley Nunn 
Boren Harkin Packwood 
Boschwitz Hatfield Pell 
Bradley Heflin Pressler 
Breaux Heinz Pryor 
Bryan Helms Reid 
Bumpers Hollings Riegle 
Burdick Humphrey Robb 
Burns Inouye Rockefeller 
Byrd Jeffords Roth 
Chafee Johnston Rudman 
Cochran Kassebaum Sanford 
Cohen Kasten Sarbanes 
Conrad Kennedy Sasser 
Cranston Kerrey Shelby 
D'Amato Kohl Simon 
Danforth Lautenberg Simpson 
Daschle Leahy Specter 
DeConcini Levin Stevens 
Dixon Lieberman Symms 
Dodd Lott Thurmond 
Dole Lugar Wallop 
Durenberger Mack Warner 
Exon McCain Wilson 
Pord McClure Wirth 
Fowler McConnell 
Garn Metzenbaum 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—6 

Bentsen Domenici Kerry 
Coats Hatch Matsunaga 


So the bill (H.R. 2281) was passed. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL 
Chair. 


addressed the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
will speak on the Armenian resolution 
before us, with the concurrence of the 
leader. 

I am waiting for the leadership to 
decide on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say that the resolution is 
not before the Senate. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator 
yield to permit us to proceed in a 
manner that will have the matter 
before the Senate for debate? 

Mr. PRESSLER. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 


the 


ARMENIAN GENOCIDE DAY OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, as I 
announced this morning, I will mo- 
mentarily ask unanimous consent to 
proceed to Senate Joint Resolution 
212, at which time I understand and 
anticipate that the distinguished 
President pro tempore will object, fol- 
lowing which I will move to proceed to 
the resolution, that motion to proceed 
being a debatable motion. 

The matter will then be before the 
Senate in the form of debate on the 
motion to proceed to the joint resolu- 
tion. As a result of prior discussion 
among the three of us, including the 
distinguished Republican leader, the 
principal author of the resolution, 
who will during the day today address 
the subject and file a cloture motion, 
which will ripen for a vote on cloture 
on the motion to proceed to the reso- 
lution some time during the day on 
Thursday. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 212, a joint 
resolution designating April 24, 1990, 
as a national day of remembrance of 
the 75th anniversary of the Armenian 
genocide of 1915 to 1923. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I will object. I will 
not give my reasons until after the 
motion to proceed has been made, 
which the distinguished majority 
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leader indicated he will make shortly, 
and after the distinguished Republi- 
can leader has had an opportunity to 
speak on the matter. I do object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

MOTION TO PROCEED 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
now move to proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate Joint Resolution 212. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion. Who seeks 
recognition? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if there is 
no objection, I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. PRES- 
SLER]. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
first became interested in the Armeni- 
an holocaust many years ago while a 
student at Oxford University. Frankly, 
I was looking for a topic to write a D. 
Phil. on, which I never did, but I had 
to find a topic that was new and had 
not been written on before. And in 
searching about for such a topic, I 
looked to the area of Turkey, Cyprus, 
and Greece, but found that the Otto- 
man Empire records were closed for 
the period of history I was most inter- 
ested in. So I was interested in this 
subject of the Armenian holocaust 
long before I came to politics. 

It has always appeared strange to 
me that the Turkish Government did 
not open the records prior to 1918, 
that the records of the Ottoman 
Empire are closed on this issue, even 
though certain items have been pub- 
lished in the New York Times, even 
though telegrams have been made 
public, and so forth. 

So, first of all, I think it would be 
very appropriate for the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to open, without censoring, 
the historical records of that period 
during which the Armenian holocaust 
occurred. 

With that being said, I wanted to 
tell my colleagues how I first got inter- 
ested in this subject. I think we should 
all be interested in holocausts wherev- 
er they have occurred, be they in 
World War II, in Cambodia, or any 
other place in the world or time in his- 
tory. Certainly, we should have a reso- 
lution on the Armenian holocaust. Re- 
membering the tragic events of the 
past is a form of honoring the victims 
of history. It is not a condemnation of 
those current nations that have de- 
scended from the original perpetrators 
of violence. If it were the latter case, 
we would not have a Memorial Day or 
Veterans Day. We observe these days 
as a way of remembering and honoring 
the dead. 
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It is for that reason we should reject 
the feeble notion that Senate Joint 
Resolution 212, the Armenian geno- 
cide resolution, is in any way an insult 
to Turkey, a valued ally. 

Mr. President, I frequently have said 
that we should be friends with 
Turkey, but in this one area we should 
not feel that speaking our minds on 
this issue of Armenian genocide is nec- 
essarily inconsistent with being a 
friend of Turkey. The truth, of course, 
is that this resolution is intended to 
honor the victims of the Ottoman 
Turk massacres of Armenians during 
World War I. Those who attribute the 
other motivation to the resolution do 
a disservice to the entire human rights 
movement. 

Turkey would be better off if it 
opened the records of the Ottoman 
Empire. I think Turkey would be 
W off if it acknowledged this geno- 
cide. 

At a time when the world rejoices 
over the bursting into flower of the 
democratic movements in Eastern 
Europe, it is sad to see these asper- 
sions cast upon those of us who wish 
to honor the Armenian dead in a fash- 
ion quite similar to the way we honor 
other victims of historic human rights 
abuses. 

I am interested in the cause of 
human rights. Indeed I attended a 
meeting of the NATO parliamentar- 
ians in Antalya, Turkey, last year. 
There was a presentation of how 
human rights are being advanced in 
Turkey—I applaud that—how the pris- 
ons were becoming more in line with 
what Amnesty International would ap- 
prove of. But I raised some questions 
about this Armenian question and was 
given a very cold shoulder. It is unnec- 
essary for Turkey to hide this event in 
its history. I think it is unwise of 
Turkey not to just open the whole 
thing up and acknowledge it as the im- 
portant human rights issue it is. 

Still worse, Mr. President, is the 
effort by the opponents of this Arme- 
nian genocide resolution to deny the 
very occurrence of that genocide. Gen- 
erations of respected historians and 
other scholars have investigated the 
allegations of genocide by Ottoman of- 
ficials and have determined them to be 
factually accurate. The Armenian 
genocide did occur, resulting in the 
death of 1.5 million human beings and 
the forced deportation of another 
500,000 souls from the Armenian prov- 
inces of Turkey. Only 100,000 Armeni- 
ans remained in those areas when the 
hideous Ottoman project was com- 
plete. 

But the violence really has not 
ended. It is still going on against Ar- 
menians in the Middle East, and 
herein lies another reason for the res- 
olution. Unless we recognize this his- 
toric tragedy and remember its vic- 
tims, we will, in effect, be accepting a 
lie as truth. And when we do that, Mr. 
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President, we will give encouragement 
to those who would like to continue 
persecuting Armenians. 

I cannot believe that this U.S. 
Senate would ignore the historical 
record of this tragedy. I cannot believe 
the Senate would paper over the Ar- 
menian genocide because of the flimsy 
excuse that it insults Turkey. The res- 
olution has nothing to do with 
Turkey, and nothing to do with NATO 
security. If Turkey’s misinterpretation 
of the purpose of the resolution in- 
spires it to cause trouble with the 
United States or disrupt NATO activi- 
ties, then surely we must question 
Turkey's value as an ally. 

This is not a debate on the value of 
the Turkish Republic, although some 
may try to make it that. It is really a 
question of whether or how to appro- 
priately recognize the victims of the 
genocidal policies of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Mr. President, I do not see Germany 
feeling insulted when memorial ob- 
servances are held at Auschwitz, 
Dachau, or elsewhere to honor the vic- 
tims of Hitler's monstrous genocide. 
Germans overwhelmingly accept and 
recognize what happened in World 
War II. They are a better people for 
not trying to live a lie. They are re- 
spected far more now than they other- 
wise would be, because they had the 
courage to face up to the bitter reality 
of the Holocaust. 

Turkey does itself a serious disserv- 
ice by not showing the same kind of 
courage with respect to the Ottoman 
Empire's genocide against Armenians 
more than 70 years ago. This is 
strange, indeed, in view of the fact 
that many Europeans recognize the 
genocide as fact. The longer Turkish 
leaders sweep the past under the 
carpet, the more damage is done to 
the credibility of their efforts to elimi- 
nate current human rights abuses in 
their country. 

Mr. President, I commend Senator 
DorE's leadership on Senate Joint 
Resolution 212. I am proud to be an 
original cosponsor of the Armenian 
genocide resolution and urge our col- 
leagues to give it prompt and favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I know 
this debate will be very heated and 
emotional on both sides of the issue. I 
know that Turkey is one of our valued 
allies, but I also know there are many 
people in the world human rights com- 
munity who feel very strongly about 
this. I feel very strongly that the 
Senate should do what is right. That is 
why I support Senator DoLE's resolu- 
tion and hope that we move to a vote 
on it quickly. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor to my 
colleague, Senator DOLE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KoHL). The Chair recognizes Senator 
DOLE. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, first, I 
thank my colleague from South 
Dakota for his continuing forthright 
support, and I appreciate the state- 
ment that has been made part of the 
record. 

Mr. President, we are going to have 
a lot of debate in the next few days on 
a very important issue. Some will say: 
“Why are you taking up Senate time 
on something like this? There are a lot 
of other important issues that affect 
life in today’s world.” 

That was said about the Genocide 
Convention around this place for 30 
some years. Nobody wanted to bring it 
up. Nobody wanted to take it on 
except Senator Proxmire. I might add 
my former colleague, Senator William 
Proxmire from Wisconsin, made a 
speech on it every day for several 
years. And I am proud when I was ma- 
jority leader of the Senate we acted on 
that resolution after 30 years, and we 
finally recognized what had happened 
in Hitler’s Germany, how the Jews 
had been eradicated. 

Genocide is a term coined in 1946. It 
was not a term used in 1915 and 1923, 
the period we are talking about today. 

I would say to friends who supported 
my efforts at that time, just listen to 
the debate and listen to the facts. I 
think for too long we have ignored his- 
tory, just as we waited too long before 
we took action on the Genocide Con- 
vention just a couple years ago. For 
too long we bowed to a powerful ally 
and powerful interest groups. 

And for too long we have failed to 
speak about the truth about the trage- 
dy of genocide. I think it is time for 
the U.S. Senate, the Congress, the 
Government—it is finally time to do 
what is right. 

We pride ourselves in America in 
doing what is right, not what is expe- 
dient. But, Mr. President, getting to 
this point has not been easy. One of 
my Republican colleagues, an oppo- 
nent of the resolution, has observed 
that the resolution generated one of 
the most intensive lobbying campaigns 
he has ever experienced. And I do not 
think there is a Senator around, either 
for or against the resolution, who 
would dispute that observation. I can 
tell you what impact it has had. 

At one time or another 61 Senators 
agreed to cosponsor the resolution. On 
the day the Judiciary Committee re- 
ported out the resolution, there were 
50 cosponsors. Today there are 46. 

The history of 1915 to 1923 has not 
changed since last fall. The facts cer- 
tainly have not changed since last fall. 
But what has changed is the launch- 
ing of a massive lobbying effort 
against the resolution by the adminis- 
tration, by the Government of Turkey, 
by American businesses who operate 
in Turkey, and regrettably by some 
private organizations and individuals 
who ought to be supportive of the res- 
olution. At least they were when we 
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were talking about a genocide conven- 
tion on this floor not too long ago. 

I might say as an aside, one of the 
strawmen raised against the resolution 
is that it is the foot in the door for a 
broader Armenian agenda, including a 
claim for reparations. There are a lot 
of strawmen floating around. I want to 
take care of a few of them now. And as 
the author of the resolution I can cat- 
egorically say that that is a phony 
charge, as far as I and my cosponsors 
are concerned. 

I do not and will not support any 
claims for reparations, simply because 
I believe and have said repeatedly: the 
modern-day Turkish State and Gov- 
ernment are in no way responsible for 
the events of 1915 and 1923. 

So it is a strawman. I have tried to 
make that point with the Turkish Am- 
bassador, a fine man, and with the 
President of Turkey, for whom I have 
great respect. But the fact is that if 
the Turkish Government offered rep- 
arations"—and to stress the point I 
have made, I have that word in 
quotes—but if Ankara did offer in 
"reparations" what it spent on lobby- 
ing against this piece of legislation, 
the whole issue would have already 
been resolved. In fact, if we simply 
held back in aid what Ankara spent in 
lobbying, we would probably achieve 
de facto the 5-percent cut in ear- 
marked and that I advocated on the 
foreign aid issue. 

Mr. President, every big gun of our 
opponents has been pulled out, and 
they have been fired off, again and 
again and again. It kind of reminds me 
of David versus Goliath. I think it is a 
very important point. 

Let us take a look at Armenia. I 
doubt that many Senators have been 
to Armenia—I happened to have been 
there in August. It is one of the most 
tragic spots on the face of the Earth. 
A republic of maybe 3% million 
people, 25,000 to 50,000 of this number 
were killed in an earthquake less than 
15 months ago. It devastated the 
region. One-sixth of the entire popula- 
tion is still homeless from the quake. 
Hundreds of thousands more are fleet- 
ing from the violence in A'jerbausan. 

The place is flat on its back. Now 
that is Armenia. And I said before if 
you want to visit some place that will 
make you cry, go to Soviet Armenia 
and go to Spitak, go to Leninakan, and 
visit the little monument that is there 
to memorialize the destruction of a 
school where 400 young children were 
wiped out in 40 seconds in the earth- 
quake. That is Armenia. 

And on the other side is Turkey, big, 
powerful, a major alley, no doubt 
about it. And I am proud of that. Big 
money American companies operating 
there—none of these are operating in 
Armenia—pulling out millions of dol- 
lars of profits, these American compa- 
nies; the recipient over the years of 
billions of dollars in United States aid, 
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a half-billion this year alone. And 
maybe they deserve more. In fact, 
they would have had more under my 
plan, I might add, than they receive 
now. 

So I will not quarrel with that. But I 
must say when I came back from 
Soviet Armenia I asked the State De- 
partment, I asked the administration, 
what can we do in a country where 
500,000 people are homeless, where 
30,000 to 50,000 have been killed, 
where 100-and-some villages have been 
demolished? Well, after a lot of effort 
and some help from my friends on the 
Appropriations Committee, including 
the distinguished President pro tem- 
pore, we were able to get $5 million for 
earthquate relief. And we cannot give 
direct aid to the Soviet Union, so we 
do it through private relief organiza- 
tions. 

So I want to sort of set the stage to 
understand that we are talking about: 
two countries in the same geographi- 
cal area, different religious back- 
grounds, and in nearly every other 
case big, big differences. 

So as I see it, it is sort of Turkey and 
its allies, versus Armenia and its 
friend. I have told many in Armenia, 
you are a small country. You do not do 
business with big American companies, 
which can call Senators and say you 
better watch that we are about to sell 
x dollars’ worth of goods to Turkey. 
You cannot get calls from somebody in 
the State Department or somewhere 
else saying, you better watch this; this 
is not good for our relations with 
Turkey. / 

And the irony of ironies, the issue is 
not Turkey at all. That is something I 
fail to understand. Maybe somebody 
wil explain it to me. This resolution 
says nothing about modern day 
Turkey. In fact, the language is explic- 
it: The events in question occurred in 
“1915 to 1923, prior to the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Turkey." We 
are talking about the Ottoman 
Empire. 

I will have all kinds of documents 
that cannot be refuted from countries 
around the world during that period 
of time. I ask my colleagues, if they 
have time, to peruse some of the docu- 
ments and some of the facts we will 
have available, because this is impor- 
tant. 

If this were a contest of clout, there 
would not be any contest. Maybe that 
is the way it will turn out, but I hope 
not. This is a simple question of what 
is right or wrong, not who has the 
most influence, who has the most lob- 
byists, who has the most money. And 
the bottom line is not which country is 
more important to American security, 
Turkey or Armenia—no contest there 
either—but do we excuse everything 
that happened in the past. Had we 
done that, I will recall again, we would 
have not acted favorably on the Geno- 
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cide Convention in the United States 
Senate. 

So I guess we just have to, those of 
us who support the resolution, make 
our case the best we can. I have read 
the arguments of the Turkish lobby 
and the organized mailings and print- 
ed handouts, which cover page after 
page, but they boil down to four basic 
arguments. 

No. 1: The resolution will offend our 
ally, Turkey. And I believe I can say 
that no one regrets more deeply than I 
that this resolution generated such a 
strong reaction from Ankara. I visited 
Turkey. In fact, I went to Turkey at 
the suggestion of my friend, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 
And he is right, more Senators ought 
to visit Turkey. They are an important 
ally. They are important to the United 
States. We are important to them. So I 
have no quarrel with that. 

I met with the Turkish leaders. I 
know how important Turkey is to 
NATO and to the United States. 

Several weeks ago, President Ozal 
was visiting Washington. He was kind 
enough to let me come to the Madison 
Hotel and spend about 45-55 minutes 
with him. We spoke for nearly an hour 
on the resolution. He made his case 
vigorously and with conviction. I re- 
member one thing he said: “This is 
one thing which unites all Turks.” He 
thanked me for that. I tried to make 
the point again and again about our 
friendship with Turkey, but also of 
history and that these deeds of the 
Ottoman Empire had no relationship 
to the modern day Turkey and tried to 
stress the point that this resolution is 
not anti-Turkey either in intent or 
content. That is the simple truth. 

No one disputes that there was a 
genocide in Nazi Germany. But no one 
makes a claim that such a genocide 
means the present day German Gov- 
ernment or people are responsible. If 
that were the case, we probably would 
not have passed, would not have acted 
on the Genocide Convention in the 
U.S. Senate. The West German Gov- 
ernment and the East German Gov- 
ernment both acknowledge that there 
was a genocide in the early history of 
their homeland. The world acknowl- 
edges it without demanding punish- 
ment from anyone except from those 
who actually perpetrated the deeds. 
Indeed, one reason this is simply not 
an issue for modern day Germany is 
that the people of that nation have 
faced up to their history, put it in per- 
spective, and moved on to face their 
future. And that is all we suggest 
Turkey do in this instance. 

I should also add that in 1987, when 
the European Community was consid- 
ering a resolution much more strongly 
worded than mine on the Armenian 
genocide issue, Turkey threatened to 
retaliate strongly. That resolution was 
passed by the European parliament, 
and Turkey’s actual response was 
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muted. It did not give up on the Com- 
munity, but continued its pursuit of 
full membership. It did not retaliate 
politically or economically against the 
members of the Parliament. 

I am not suggesting Turkey is bluff- 
ing. I am suggesting that, as important 
as this issue is to Ankara, there are 
other important issues out there, too, 
in the real world. 

We hear that we must stay on the 
good side of our ally, Turkey, because 
of the instability in that region. Well, 
that is true. But Turkey cannot be un- 
mindful of the importance to its own 
security in that unstable area, of its al- 
liance with us. So all of this cuts both 
ways, as it generally does. 

I hope and I believe that responsible 
contemporary statesmen on both sides 
ought to be able to deal with long past 
history, even one with which they dis- 
agree, without it disrupting relations 
which are mutually important, mutu- 
ally beneficial, and mutually based on 
concrete security interests of both 
countries. So that is argument No. 1. 

No. 2: Some are saying, I think 
maybe the Ambassador may have 
mentioned this to me in my meeting, 
that this resolution is an invitation to 
terrorism, perpetrated by Armenian 
extremists, Frankly, that argument is 
offensive to me and I think to others 
who cosponsor and support this reso- 
lution. We abhor terrorism: every 
Member of this body does. I condemn 
terrorism. I acknowledge and history 
must acknowledge, just as it acknowl- 
edges the Armenian genocide, that a 
tiny, tiny minority of extremists in the 
Armenian community worldwide have 
undertaken individual acts of terror- 
ism against Turkey and Turkish citi- 
zens. 

I condemn those acts. Every respon- 
sible Armenian organization condemns 
those acts. As one example, the 
spokesman for the Armenian Assem- 
bly, one of the largest Armenian- 
American organizations, unequivocally 
acknowleged and condemned such ac- 
tions in a speech before the B'nai 
B'rith last December, and I will be 
putting that speech in the RECORD. 
Every responsible American condemns 
that action. That is not the issue, but 
it is another strawman. 

In fact, according to the State De- 
partment, which over the years has 
not been an advocate of the Armenian 
viewpoint on the issue, there have 
been no reported cases of Armenian 
terrorism against the Turks for several 
years. So this is not only a strawman, 
but à dead strawman at that. 

Argument No. 3: This resolution is 
only a foot in the door for the real 
agenda, which includes reparations 
and territorial dismemberment of 
Turkey. 

I have offered to introduce resolu- 
tions, and would include in the pend- 
ing resolution, wording which would 
have put the Senate and America on 
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record, unequivocally against any rais- 
ing of the issues of reparations or ter- 
ritorial disnemberment of Turkey as 
being absolutely dangerous, unjusti- 
fied, unfair, and unacceptable. 

I would offer it as an amendment to 
the pending resolution. I would work 
with anybody on such legislation, and 
I believe we could accomplish quick 
passage of such legislation, and I 
renew that offer again today. 

We recognize Turkey. We need a 
stable, secure Turkey. We have no de- 
signs on Turkey. We have no claims on 
Turkey, financial or otherwise, grow- 
ing out of the events of 1915 to 1923. 

To anyone in the Armenian commu- 
nity—and I know of no one who thinks 
otherwise—I would say there would be 
almost total disagreement in this body 
with any effort to the contrary. I 
think that is the view that every 
Member of the Senate and the Con- 
gress that I know would ascribe to. 
That is the view the U.S. Government 
ascribes to. And that is the view every 
member of the Armenian community 
ought to ascribe to, in my view. 

So, on this point, at least, let us put 
it to bed once and for all. 

Senate Joint Resolution 212 is what 
it is. And what it is has nothing in the 
world to do with claims for reparations 
or territorial dismemberment of 
Turkey, period. In fact, I think maybe 
it might be well to read the text of the 
resolution, the pending resolution. I 
will quote page 2, line 1: 

That April 24, 1990, is designated as Na- 
tional Day of Remembrance of the 75th An- 
niversary of the Armenian Genocide of 
1915-1923," and the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation call- 
ing upon the people of the United States to 
observe this date as a day of remembrance 
for the 1.5 million people of Armenian an- 
cestry who were victims of the genocide per- 
petrated by the governments of the Otto- 
man Empire from 1915 to 1923, prior to the 
establishment of the Republic of Turkey, 
and in their memory this date is commemo- 
rated by all Americans and their friends 
throughout the world. 

That is it. No talk about reparations. 
No talk about claims. No talk about 
territorial dismemberment. But if that 
would satisfy some who oppose the 
resolution a clear distancing from 
those points can certainly be added. 
We can make certain that nothing in 
this resolution shall deal with any 
claims or any reparations or any dis- 
memberment or anything else that 
someone might think of that would be 
negative in any respect to present day 
Turkey. And that would have our sup- 
port. 

And then, finally, argument No. 4, 
the one that we hear most about— 
well, the genocide did not really 
happen. It never happened. This was a 
civil war. It did not really kill any Ar- 
menians. Or there was bloodshed on 
both sides. 
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I heard that from the President him- 
self, President Ozal. 

A lot of people say, well, let history 
judge those things. I hear it all the 
time, let history be the judge. Let his- 
tory judge what happened. How long 
do we wait for history to make a judg- 
ment about what happened from 1915 
to 1923? It has been almost 75 years, 
and it seems to me that it is about 
time that history did judge. 

We decided there was a genocide in 
Germany even before its last potential 
victims were liberated. We decided 
there was a genocide in Cambodia 
even as the genocide was taking place. 
And it is high time we acknowledge a 
genocide which occurred in the Otto- 
man Empire, before the fact of its oc- 
currence is lost to history. 

The Holocaust Memorial Council, 
which some of us have been privileged 
to serve on as members of the board, 
which is as close to an authoritative 
source on this subject as you can find, 
has recognized and decided to include 
the Armenian genocide in the Holo- 
caust Memorial Museum. the over- 
whelming weight of documentary evi- 
dence of this period supports the fact 
that there was a genocide, even 
though that term was not used in 
1915-23. It was coined in 1946. 

To give my colleagues who have not 
focused on this issue an opportunity to 
do so, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment that I referred to earlier today 
by an Armenian Assembly spokesman. 
It contains the best brief summary of 
the evidence on this issue that I have 
seen. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FIGHTING DENIAL OF THE ARMENIAN 
GENOCIDE 
(By Van Z. Krikorian, Director, Govern- 
ment and Legal Affairs, The Armenian As- 
sembly of America) 

In the spring, you heard a speech from a 
Turkish Embassy official contending that 
the Armenians did not suffer a genocide be- 
tween 1915 and 1923. That contention is 
patently false. But, Turkey's and its agents' 
insistence on vigorously pursuing it poses a 
frightening threat to all people who believe 
in democracy and human rights. Make no 
mistake, those who are denying the Armeni- 
an genocide today are paving the way for 
those who deny other genocides and for 
those who will undoubtedly plan future epi- 
sodes of race extermination. I am sure you 
are aware that Hitler publicly laid the foun- 
dation for the Holocaust by referring to 
"the extermination of the Armenians" start- 
ing, at least, in 1931 and most forcefully in 
1939 when he commanded his military to 
show no mercy by asking: “Who, after all, 
speaks today of the annihilation of the Ar- 
menians?“ 

Those who deny the Armenian Genocide 
are removing the underpinnings of all 
numan progress by pretending that nothing 
exists which, for whatever reason, they do 
not want to exist. This approach is often 
viewed as politically expedient. But, in the 
end, it only aborts the cause of civilization. 
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This is why I am especially glad to address 
you this afternoon and to publicly challenge 
the arguments of the deniers. I am also glad 
to know that the Holocaust Memorial Coun- 
cil has publicly and unequivocally commit- 
ted to include the Armenian genocide in the 
United States Holocaust Memorial Museum, 
a decision which rebukes the deniers and 
promotes historical integrity. 

Today, I plan to discuss some of the rea- 
sons why the Armenian genocide is properly 
classified as a genocide and then refute 
some of the more popular arguments of- 
fered by the Turkish government and other 
deniers. 

First of all, what does the term genocide 
mean? Literally, it means the killing of a 
race. An attorney and Holocaust survivor, 
Rafael Lemkin, coined the term in 1944 and 
then dedicated himself to creating and pro- 
moting the United Nations Genocide Con- 
vention. Before, during, and after coining 
the term, Lemkin used the Armenian case as 
a definitive example of genocide. In Lem- 
kin's view, it would be impossible to ques- 
tion whether the Armenians suffered a 
genocide, because the term was created to 
be a synonym with the Armenian experi- 
ence. 

Similarly, the United Nations legislative 
history of the Genocide Convention is clear 
that the Armenian case is an example of 
genocide, a position from which the United 
Nations has not moved. In the United 
States, the legislative history of ratifying 
the Genocide Convention and the imple- 
menting legislation is equally clear that the 
Armenian case is synonymous with the term 
genocide. These legislative histories, of 
course, merely reflect the overwhelming evi- 
dence of the Armenian genocide. Yet, the 
deniers argue that the Armenian case some- 
how does not fit the definition of genocide. 

The Genocide Convention provides: 

Genocide means any of the following acts 
committed with intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or reli- 
gious group, as such: 

(a) Killing members of the group; 

(b) Causing serious bodily or mental harm 
to members of the group; 

(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part; 

(d) Imposing measures intended to pre- 
vent births within the group; 

(e) Forcibly transferring children of the 
group to another group. 

No one realistically questions whether 
Ottoman Turkey engaged in the specific 
acts enumerated in this definition. That 
would be absurd because the Armenian pop- 
ulation of over two million was unquestion- 
ably reduced to under 100,000, and those 
people did not simply disappear—they were 
killed, forcibly converted to Islam, and, in 
small numbers, escaped. 

What the deniers question is whether the 
government committed the acts with the 
intent to destroy the Armenian presence in 
their homeland of three thousand years. 
This contention is shamefully absurd. 

I cannot go over all the admissions and 
evidence establishing beyond any doubt 
that the government planned and imple- 
mented a campaign of race extermination, 
but the archives of the United States and 
almost every European country (including 
the Central Powers, Turkey's allies) are 
overflowing with this evidence. Today, I 
would like to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing pieces of evidence: (1) a December 
1914 authenticated blueprint for genocide 
issued by the ruling Committee of Union 
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and Progress Party which can be found in 
the British archives; (2) the post World War 
I, Turkish trials and convictions (based on 
substantial, irrefutable testimonial and doc- 
umentary evidence) of the government offi- 
cials responsible for ordering and imple- 
menting the extermination of the Armeni- 
ans; (3) a November 8, 1920 order for the 
military to exterminate the Armenians 
living in Russia; (4) and the acknowledg- 
ment of the Armenian genocide by the 
founder of modern Turkey, Kemal Ataturk. 

The December 1914 order reads as follows: 

(1) Profiting by Articles 3 and 4 of Com- 
mittee Union and Progress, close all Armeni- 
an Societies, and arrest all who worked 
against Government at any time among 
them and send them into the provinces such 
as Bagdad or Mosul, and wipe them out 
either on the road or there. 

(2) Collect arms, 

(3) Excite Moslem opinion by suitable and 
special means, in places as Van, Erzeroum, 
Adana, where as a point of fact the Armeni- 
ans have already won the hatred of the 
Moslems, provoke organized massacres as 
the Russians did at Baku. 

(4) Leave all executive to the people in 
provinces such as Erzeroum, Van, Mamuret 
ul Aziz, and Bitlis, and use Military discipli- 
nary forces (i.e. Gendarmerie) ostensibly to 
stop massacres, while on the contrary in 
places as Adana, Sivas, Broussa, Ismidt and 
Smyrna actively help the Moslems with 
military force. 

(5) Apply measures to exterminate all 
males under 50, priests and teachers, leave 
girls and children to be Islamized. 

(6) Carry away the families of all who suc- 
ceed in escaping and apply measures to cut 
them off from all connection with their 
native place. 

(7) On the ground that Armenian officials 
may be spies, expel and drive them out abso- 
lutely from every Government department 
or post. 

(8) Kill off in an appropriate manner all 
Armenians in the Army—this to be left to 
the military to do. 

(9) All action to begin everywhere simulta- 
neously and thus leave no time for prepara- 
tion of defensive measures. 

(10) Pay attention to the strictly confiden- 
tial nature of these instructions, which may 
not go beyond two or three persons. 

In fact, these orders basically describe the 
actual pattern of the genocide. Of course, 
during implementation, the ruling party 
issued additional orders on massacring Ar- 
menians (I will share another with you 
shortly) as well as orders to punish those 
Turks who showed mercy to the Armenians. 

The post-war trials are also dispositive not 
only for their indictments and verdicts, but 
also for the overwhelming evidence used to 
secure the verdicts. Specifically, both cen- 
tral and provincial government officials 
were tried and convicted for the massacre 
and destruction of the Armenians.” Besides 
a major trial in Istanbul, moreover, local 
trials for the same crimes, which have yet 
not been widely publicized, also took place. 
(Parenthetically, I would add here that 
these trials were cited as precedent for the 
Nuremberg trials following World War II.) 

Next, I would like to share a November 8, 
1920 central government order, quoted from 
a Turkish source. This order commanded 
General Kazim Karabekir to essentially 
continue the job of exterminating the Ar- 
menians after World War I by wiping out 
the Russian-Armenian population: 

By virtue of the provisions of the Sevres 
Treaty Armenia will be enabled to cut off 
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Turkey from the East. Together with 
Greece she will impede Turkey's general 
growth. Further, being situated in the midst 
of a great Islamic periphery, she will never 
voluntarily relinquish her assigned role of a 
despotic gendarme, and will never try to in- 
tegrate her destiny with the general condi- 
tions of Turkey and Islam. 

Consequently, it is indispensable that Ar- 
menia be eliminated politically and phys- 
ically [siyaseten ve maddenten ortadan kal- 
dirmak]. 

Since the attainment of this objective is 
subject to [the limitations of] our power 
and the general political situation, it is nec- 
essary to be adaptive in the implementation 
of the decision mentioned above [tevfiki 
icraat]. Our withdrawal from Armenia as 
part of a peace settlement is out of the 
question. Rather, you will resort to a modus 
operandi intended to deceive the Armenians 
[Ermenileri igfal] and fool the Europeans 
by an appearance of peacelovingness. In re- 
ality, however, [fakat hakikatde] the pur- 
pose of all this is to achieve by stages the 
objective [stated above] . . . [I]t is required 
that vague and gentle-sounding words 
[mubhem ve mulayim] be employed both in 
the framing and in the application of the 
peace settlement, while constantly main- 
taining an appearance of peacelovingness 
towards the Armenians. 

[t]hese instructions reflect the real intent 
(makasidi hakikiyesi] of the Cabinet. They 
are to be treated as secret, and are meant 
only for your eyes. 

Again, documents like these as well as 
direct admissions of guilt by the govern- 
ment officials are literally everywhere. 

Recognizing that indisputable fact, Kemal 
Ataturk, the founder of modern Turkey, did 
not hesitate to condemn the responsible 
Ottoman government for its actions. In an 
interview published August 1, 1926 in the 
Los Angeles Examiner, he said that all 
those responsible "should have been made 
to account for the lives of millions of our 
Christian subjects who were ruthlessly 
driven en masse from their homes and mas- 
sacred.” Today, the Turkish government 
has called the authenticity of this quote 
into question. Yet this 1926 statement was 
not an isolated event. In 1918, Ataturk 
called for the execution of the genocide's 
perpetrators. In 1919, as recorded by a pre- 
sumably unimpeachable source, future 
Turkish prime minister Rauf Orbay, Ata- 
turk acknowledged the government's massa- 
cres “of 800,000 Armenians” and ‘decried 
the extermination of the Armenians.” In a 
1920 speech, Attaturk explicitly condemned 
the massacres as “scandalous.” Again, this 
type of documentation is indisputable and 
overwhelming, but we still face those who 
act as if it does not exist. When such denials 
are funded from a country as important as 
Turkey, we face the prospects of the Nazi 
operating principle: a lie told 1,000 times 
becomes the truth.” 

Accordingly, I would next like to refute 
the predominant arguments used by the 
deniers today. Let me start with one that 
the embassy official who spoke here in the 
spring touted as dispositive—"'It was not a 
systematic effort to kill all Armenians [be- 
cause] no harm was done to the Armenian 
communities living outside the war zone—in 
Istanbul, the Ottoman capital, for exam- 
ple.” Initially, I would note that this argu- 
ment is as fallacious as saying that Jews did 
not suffer a genocide because they were rel- 
atively safe in Rome and Bulgaria. But, 
more importantly, the factual assertion is 
not true. 
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Armenians certainly were exterminated in 
Istanbul and every other part of Turkey, 
and it was clearly systematic. For example, 
on December 7, 1915 German Ambassador 
Metternich informed Berlin that the gov- 
ernment had wiped 30,000 Armenians out of 
Istanbul and that “gradually a clean sweep 
will be made of the remaining 80,000 Arme- 
nian inhabitants of the Ottoman capital.” 
Indeed, the government massacred or tried 
to massacre all Armenians from European 
Turkey by first shipping them over the Bos- 
porus and then killing them. One example is 
the eradication of the Armenians from the 
European town of Rodosto. In fact, Armeni- 
ans and their friends commemorate the 
genocide on the anniversary of April 24, 
1915 because on that date the government 
gave the clearest signal of systematic race 
extermination. It arrested and killed hun- 
dreds of unquestionably innocent Armenian 
community leaders (including legislators, 
clergy, educators, and attorneys) in Istan- 
bul. 

Another argument which the deniers for- 
ward is that Armenians died of natural 
causes (famine, cholera, diseases), not gov- 
ernment ordered massacres. Putting aside 
all the direct evidence of the genocide, this 
argument is ridiculous. It would be the first 
time, that I know of, in which famine and 
disease moved from town to town across an 
entire country removing all but less than 
100,000 Armenians from over 2,000,000, and 
leaving the Turkish Moslem population as 
the sole survivors. Frankly, such a “selective 
disease" argument has no historical or sci- 
entific credibility, and those who make the 
argument must not expect their audience to 
reflect on its merits very deeply. 

But, then the deniers argue that there 
was also a great civil war in which Armeni- 
ans took up arms against Turks. In that 
supposed war, great, mutual killings oc- 
curred. Never mind that the government 
had disarmed all the Armenians, the gov- 
ernment drafted all the able-bodied Armeni- 
an men into labor battalions of the army 
where they were massacred, and contempo- 
raneous reports do not reference any civil 
war. In fact, in a newly published book, 
“The Slaughterhouse Province,” we can 
read American counsul Davis's official, eye- 
witness report from the interior of Turkey 
of the disarming of the Armenians and the 
lack of any real resistance. He reports that 
after the massacres of Armenians in the 
Province of  Harput (ultimately over 
100,000), the government could “find only 
four or five instances where any Turks had 
been killed or even injured by Armenians 
and less than a dozen instances of any re- 
sistance by Armenians.” In other isolated 
areas, of course, Armenians fought back 
against Turks. But, these were either minor 
incidents; self-defense; or because Armeni- 
ans were Russian citizens, drafted into the 
Russian army, and were a part of the Allied 
war effort fighting Ottoman Turkey. As 
Ambassador Morgenthau reported as early 
as July 1915, moreover, allegations of rebel- 
lion were only “a pretext” for “a campaign 
of race extermination.” 

Nevertheless, some people still claim that 
the massive Armenian deaths resulted from 
the legitimate quashing of a rebellion. This 
“pretext” or legitimate basis“ denial argu- 
ment is probably the most dangerous. If it is 
accepted (regardless of its inaccuracy), it 
sanctions the murder of an entire nation 
based on the prodemocracy cries of only a 
few groups. Civilization will not progress if a 
justification claim can be made in defense of 
genocide. Otherwise, the Nazis and every 
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subsequent perpetrator would build the de- 
fense in as the crime was committed. During 
the Armenian genocide, the government at- 
tempted exactly such a defense, and it was 
rejected as both inaccurate and immoral by 
the international community as well as the 
succeeding Turkish government. There is no 
reason why it should be accepted now. 

A more slippery denial argument on the 
“mutual killings” theme involves the 
amount of Turks and Moslems who also 
died in the war. I call this argument slip- 
pery because its proponents slide between 
"Turkish" and Moslem“ deaths. For exam- 
ple, some point to “two million Turkish 
deaths during the war” as a reason not to 
sympathize with Armenians. Yet this two 
million figure includes the 1.5 million Turk- 
ish-Armenians killed, the over 300,000 Turk- 
ish army casualties, and the tens of thou- 
sands of Turkish-Greeks and Arabs put to 
death at the same time. 

Another strand of this argument points to 
“hundreds of thousands of Moslem 
deaths’’—again implying that the genocide 
was really an Armenian-Turkish war. Yet in 
calculating the Moslem“ figures, these 
people not only include the Turkish war 
casualties and the massacres of tens of 
thousands of Arabs in Turkey, but also the 
Moslems who died fighting with the Allies 
against the Turks in the Middle East—that 
is Moslems which the Turks themselves 
killed. 

A third strand of this “numbers game" ar- 
gument applies artificial formulas to the 
nineteenth century populations, plugs in 
some theoretical conditions, and concludes 
with ridiculous population and mortality 
figures which bear no relation to reality. 
This argument falls on its face because it 
completely ignores the direct, factual evi- 
dence of the genocide. Its proponents are as 
off base as those who recently claimed in 
the newspaper “Sieg” that only 150,000- 
200,000 Jews died under Nazi rule and those 
deaths came during the '"German-Jewish 
war." 

Another denial theme is that commemo- 
rating or recognizing the Armenian geno- 
cide promotes terrorism. Initially, let me say 
that we unequivocally condemn all terror- 
ism, including Armenian terrorist attacks on 
innocent Turks. But, the threat of terrorism 
does not justify rewriting history to deny 
Ottoman Turkey's crimes against humanity. 
More importantly, and again the deniers 
conveniently fail to mention this fact, Ar- 
menian terrorism is a moot point. In a 
March 1989 report, even the State Depart- 
ment had to acknowledge that there has not 
been an Armenian terroríst attack in three 
or four years and Armenian terrorist groups 
have withered away. This cessation of ter- 
rorism is attributed to lack of mainstream 
Armenian community support and to the 
growing international rejection of Turkey's 
denial campaign. For example, in 1985 the 
United Nations Subcommittee on Human 
Rights, after years of study, overwhelming- 
ly recognized the Armenian genocide as an 
indisputable historical fact, and in 1987 the 
European Parliament conditioned Turkey's 
acceptance to the European Community on 
recognizing the Armenian genocide. 

The following denial argument is particu- 
lar to deniers in the United States. They 
point out that in 1985 sixty-nine scholars 
signed an advertisement questioning the ac- 
curacy of a Congressional resolution com- 
memorating the Armenian genocide and 
therefore "there was no Armenian geno- 
cide" or "the issue should be left to histori- 
ans"—an argument from authorities so to 
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speak. Following the advertisement, we con- 
tacted these sixty-nine people. We found 
that some did not authorize the use of their 
names on the advertisement and some said 
they were misled about the text and apolo- 
gized. Many explicitly recognize the Arme- 
nian genocide as a fact. But, most impor- 
tantly, we found that only four of the sixty- 
nine actually focus their work on the time 
span of 1915-1923. All of these individuals 
are subsidized by the Republic of Turkey, 
and none has credibility on the Armenian 
genocide issue. Thus, when deniers make 
claims like a majority of United States ex- 
perts question the Armenian genocide, they 
are simply not telling the truth. Among 
those sociologists, attorneys, historians, psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, political scien- 
tists, and others who seriously study geno- 
cide, there is no question that the Armeni- 
ans suffered a genocide, by any definition. 
There is also no question among the credi- 
ble genocide scholars that failure to memor- 
alize and condemn past genocides facilitates 
future genocides. 

Before leaving this “scholars” issue, how- 
ever, I would like to make clear that some of 
those people who signed the 1985 advertise- 
ment and continue to question the Armeni- 
an genocide really have little choice. These 
people are Turkish or Ottoman historians. 
If they do not assume the current govern- 
ment's line, they will be cut off from re- 
sources necessary for their life's work. Even 
Turkish sources confirm that cooperation 
with the government pays dividends while 
criticism exacts a high price. 

The next denial argument is one of the 
more interesting. This argument contends 
that a judgment on the Armenian genocide 
must be reserved until the Republic of 
Turkey opens its archives of the period. The 
argument is interesting because Armenians 
sought free access to the Ottoman archives 
for years. Then the irrelevance of these ar- 
chives became obvious. For instance, Turkey 
does not even own all of the relevant ar- 
chives from the period. After the War, the 
government sold hundreds of thousands of 
its records to the Bulgarians as scrap paper. 
Other parts of the archives exist in Jerusa- 
lem, the Soviet Union, the Middle East, and 
Europe. In addition, after World War I, 
Turkish officials readily acknowledged that 
the files on Armenian massacres were re- 
moved and destroyed. In fact, the documen- 
tation in archives around the world contains 
more direct evidence of the genocide than 
we can possibly digest. (The United States 
archives contain approximately 25,000 pages 
for the period 1915-1918 alone, including 
captured German records, which fully docu- 
ment the genocide.) So, while the Turkish 
held archives may be interesting, there are 
only a very minor contribution to the histo- 
ry of the genocide. 

Moreover, Turks themselves acknowledge 
that military and foreign service officials 
have been reviewing the records for years to 
remove whatever incriminating evidence 
may still exist and that the government is 
using the archives strictly for public rela- 
tions purposes. This year, the government, 
in various ways, has announced that the ar- 
chives on Armenian issues are open. Yet, 
they fail to publicize that the wrong ar- 
chives are open or the restrictions which 
prevent any incriminating documents from 
coming to light. For example, in January, 
they announced that the archives are open, 
but they did not open the relevant World 
War I years. Recently, they announced that 
the Council of Ministers files were open for 
the war years, but they did not open the 
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records of the party apparatus or other 
agencies which actually controlled the geno- 
cidal operations. (Scholars have found that 
the genocide was implemented through a 
two track system of orders—one set ordering 
“deportations” and another set ordering the 
translation of “deport the Armenians” to 
"massacre the Armenians.) Read these 
continued announcements on the opening of 
the archives carefully; you will find that 
there is always a caveat such as "all previ- 
ously catalogued archives are open” or that 
a researcher may see only fifteen pages at a 
time and a government official has the right 
to screen the documents first. The Turkish 
government continues to use the archives as 
a delaying tactic. As Cumhuriyet a Turkish 
newspaper reported in January 1989: 

Endless and empty statements have been 
made over the years concerning the opening 
of the Ottoman archives, and it is creating a 
disturbance among those who follow this 
topic closely. For the last 8 years, every 6 
months a statement is made regarding the 
opening of the Ottoman archives. That 
these don’t come true indicates that Turkey 
is pursuing a policy of distraction. 

At this point, the Ottoman archives held 
by Turkey are worthless. This explains why 
only Turcophiles and the uninitiated place 
any weight on them. It also explains why 
the archives’ administrators publicly com- 
plain that serious scholars have not come to 
review what has been released. 

The last denial argument I would like to 
touch on is a “character” argument—that is, 
“Turks are hospitable, good people" and 
good people would not do what the Armeni- 
ans allege happened under Ottoman reign. 
Let me say that the character of the Turk- 
ish people is not at issue here. Turkish hos- 
pitality is well known, and many Turks 
proved their sense of humanity during the 
genocide by protecting individual Armeni- 
ans. That does not change what the govern- 
ment did to the Armenians from 1915 to 
1923, the fact that the racist ideology of 
Pan-Turkism (Turkey only for Turks) was 
and still is prevalent, or that the govern- 
ment continues to have a poor human rights 
record and severely discriminates against 
Armenians in Turkey today. 

You should also know that the 1915-1923 
Armenian genocide was not an isolated 
event. From 1894 to 1896, Sultan Abdul 
Hamid openly and proudly ordered the mas- 
sacre of hundreds of thousands of Armeni- 
ans, ostensibly to send the Armenians a 
message about their place in Turkish socie- 
ty. Lord Kinross gave the following example 
of the atrocities in this period: 

[The Massacre's] objective, based on the 
convenient consideration that Armenians 
were now tentatively starting to question 
their inferior status, was the ruthless reduc- 
tion, with a view to elimination of the Arme- 
nian Christians, and the expropriation of 
their lands for the Moslem Turks. Each op- 
eration, between the bugle calls, followed a 
similar pattern. First the Turkish troops 
came into a town for the purpose of massa- 
cre; then came the Kurdish irregulars and 
tribesmen for the purpose of plunder. Final- 
ly came the holocaust, by fire and destruc- 
tion, which spread, with the pursuit of the 
fugitives and mopping-up operations. 
throughout the lands and villages of the 
surrounding province. This murderous 
winter of 1895 thus saw the decimation of 
much of the Armenian population and the 
devastation of their property in some 
twenty districts of eastern Turkey. Often 
the massacres were timed for a Friday, 
when the Moslems were in their mosques 
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... Cruelest and most ruinous of all were 
the massacres at Urfa, where the Armenian 
Christians numbered a third of the popula- 
tion ... When the bugle blast ended the 
day’s operations, some three thousand refu- 
gees poured into the cathedral, hoping for 
sanctuary. But the next morning—a 
Sunday—a fanatic mob swarmed into the 
church in an orgy of slaughter, rifling its 
shrines with cries of ‘Call upon Christ to 
prove Himself a greater prophet than Mo- 
hammed.' Then they amassed a large pile of 
straw matting, which they spread over the 
litter of corpses and set alight with thirty 
cans of petroleum. The woodwork of the 
gallery where a crowd of women and chil- 
dren crouched, wailing with terror, caught 
fire, and all perished in the flames. Punctili- 
ously at three-thirty in the afternoon the 
bugle blew once more, and the Moslem offi- 
cials proceeded around the Armenian quar- 
ter to proclaim that the massacres were over 
. .. the total casualties in the town, includ- 
ing those slaughtered in the cathedral, 
amounted to eight thousand dead, 

Similar accounts of massive Armenian 
massacres during this 1894-1896 period 
abound. In 1909, for similar reasons, the 
government set another prelude to the 
1915-1923 genocide. Then, it ordered and 
carried out massacres in Adana which killed 
30,000 Armenians. 

Today, as I have noted, the Turkish gov- 
ernment is engaged in an all out effort to 
deny the Armenian genocide. In addition to 
its efforts in the United States, it is eradi- 
cating the physical evidence of any Armeni- 
an existence in Turkey. At the beginning of 
this century Armenians had two thousand 
churches in Turkey. Now, under two hun- 
dred are standing. As for the rest, the gov- 
ernment has: destroyed them; converted 
them to mosques, warehouses, cinemas, and 
other uses; or allowed them to be plundered 
and destroyed. In Armenian schools, Arme- 
nians are forbidden to teach history and ge- 
ography, those subjects can only be taught 
by Turkish officials. As a final example, 
Turkey strictly forbids open discussion of 
Armenian history or any other matters 
which do not comply with government 
policy. In March of this year, the Independ- 
ent Magazine reported that: 

In early December 1986 Hilda Hulya Po- 
tuoglu was arrested by the Turkish Security 
Police and charged with making propaganda 
with intent to destroy or weaken national 
feelings. The prosecutor of the Istanbul 
State Security deemed her offense as merit- 
ing severe punishment and asked for be- 
tween a seven-and-a-half and a 15-year jail 
sentence. 

Potuoglu's crime was to edit the Turkish 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In 
this was included a footnote which read as 
follows: During the Crusades the mountain- 
ous regions of Cilicia were under the hegem- 
ony of the Armenian Cilician kingdom 

The Encyclopedia Britannica was not the 
first publication to offend. In 1981 the au- 
thorities seized Ankara 50, a guidebook to 
Ankara produced by the British Institute of 
Archaeology. The book, when published in 
1973, had been passed by the military 
censor. By 1981, however, times had 
changed. It was noticed that the book fea- 
tured a map naming the Roman provinces 
of Asia Minor including—with perfect his- 
torical accuracy—the province of Armenia. 
The guidebook quickly joined the index of 
forbidden books along with other such po- 
litically dubious publications, The Times 
Atlas of World History and the National Ge- 
ographic Atlas of the World. 
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This is the type of action that the Turkish 
government and those in the United States 
who deny the Armenian genocide are pro- 
moting—the sacrifice of truth and integrity 
on the altar of perceived political expedi- 
ence. This is why I am especially glad to 
have had this time with you today, to pub- 
licly expose exactly what we are all up 
against in fighting denial of the Armenian 
genocide. Thank you. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the 
debate has now begun. On Thursday, 
at some time mutually agreeable to 
myself, Senator Byrp, and Senator 
MITCHELL, we will have a cloture vote. 
We will decide whether we are going 
to get to the resolution itself. Right 
now we are only on the motion to pro- 
ceed to the resolution. 

The Senate can vote with Goliath 
and all its lobbyists and all its muscle 
and all its influence. Or it can vote 
with David, and with the truth. I know 
we can expect intense, but high-level 
debate, because I know the partici- 
pants on both sides of this issue. And, 
in my view, if we stick to the facts, if 
we go back and look at the records— 
we cannot look at some of the records 
because the Turks will not make them 
available. They keep saying, oh, every- 
thing is open. But let someone try to 
find them. They are not available. 

But, it seems to me, this is some- 
thing that ought to take a little time 
in the U.S. Senate. I have not read the 
story, but I heard about a story that 
appeared in the Washington Post just 
this weekend, how this place is becom- 
ing sort of immaterial—Congress. We 
do not debate any issues anymore. We 
shrink from all the hard issues. I am 
just speaking generally now. 

When we have a hard question, we 
appoint a commission. Maybe it is 
Social Security. Maybe it is on the pay 
raise. Maybe it is on what do we do in 
Central America. So we have the 
Scowcroft Commission or we have the 
Social Security Commission of 1983 or 
we have the Quadrennial Commission 
to set our pay—because we do not 
want to make those difficult choices. 

It would seem to me this is an appro- 
priate time for the U.S. Senate to un- 
derscore the importance of this insti- 
tution and to indicate that we are pre- 
pared to take a look back, 75 years. 
And, yes, let history be the judge. 

I must say in all fairness, that is the 
best argument we have, because we 
cannot win the lobbying war. There is 
nobody in Armenia that has any 
money to send over here for lobbyists. 
There is nobody in that government 
who can call anybody in Missouri or 
some other State to say, oh, oh, you 
better get your Senators. If they vote 
for this, you may lose a contract. And, 
as far as I know, there are no big time 
lobbyists from Armenia out here in 
the cloakroom, waiting for somebody 
to come out. 

I might add, a couple of those were 
all for the convention when we rati- 
fied the Genocide Convention. They 
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were urging me to move ahead. Geno- 
cide is genocide, whether it happens, 
whoever it may happen to, whatever 
race. 

Having said that, let me just add one 
other thing—I am advised by my good 
friend from West Virginia that there 
is not any compromise possible. But in 
an effort to reach some compromise, I 
have been working with the adminis- 
tration. It is not easy for the President 
of the United States to oppose the 
pending resolution, but he does. 

They are opposed to the resolution 
in its present form. They have said so 
and, as I have indicated in my state- 
ment, they have said so not only in 
writing, but they have also said so by 
State Department calls to Senators 
and by Defense Department calls to 
Senators in an effort to kill this reso- 
lution before it ever got out of com- 
mittee. 

I have discussed this with Chief of 
Staff John Sununu and General Scow- 
croft. We have had a number of meet- 
ings. I was in California recently and 
met with Carl Samuelsan, who is a 
very close friend of Governor Deukme- 
jian, and we had a conference call with 
Governor Deukmejian and Congress- 
man PASHAYAN to try to find some lan- 
guage that would recognize the trage- 
dy without being ‘offensive’ to 
anyone. It is hard to do. 

It is hard to do, but I am prepared to 
say now that if we have a chance to 
proceed to this resolution that I am 
prepared to offer language different 
than I have just read a few moments 
ago. Let me read for the record what 
that language would be—the operative 
language, so it will be clear: 

That April 24, 1990, is designated as Arme- 
nian Martyrs Day,.commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of the systematic destruction of 
the Armenian people in the period from 
1915 to 1923. 

Congress calls on the people of the United 
States to join the millions of Armenians and 
other people around the world who com- 
memorate every April 24 as the anniversary 
of the Armenian genocide, a day of remem- 
brance of the 1% million Armenian people 
who were the victims of the government of 
the Ottoman empire of that period prior to 
the establishment of the Republic of 
Turkey. 

That is essentially what it would be. 
What it says, and let me underscore so 
people understand, it calls upon the 
people of the United States to join the 
millions of Armenians and other 
people around the world who com- 
memorate every April 24 as the anni- 
versary of the Armenian genocide; as 
opposed to the language that I previ- 
ously read—in other words, in resolu- 
tion 1 there is an effect of finding of 
genocide, and the resolution I am pro- 
posing be offered as a substitute at the 
appropriate time, perhaps with a 
couple of minor changes, it would indi- 
cate we join those who commemorate 
April 24 as the anniversary of the Ar- 
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menian genocide. This is a rather sub- 
stantial difference. 

I hope those who oppose the present 
resolution would have an opportunity 
to read this new language carefully. It 
has been drafted as a concurrent reso- 
lution. I am advised that I cannot 
amend a joint resolution with a con- 
current resolution, but that I can 
amend the joint resolution, I can offer 
a substitute, I have been advised by 
the Parliamentarian. 

So, Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader for making it 
possible to debate this issue. April 24 
is not far away. If we are to succeed, 
we need to do it as quickly as we can, 
to send the resolution on to the House. 
I believe we will succeed. I would hope 
that we will present the facts in a way 
that will not offend anyone; that we 
will be able to present facts. We will 
have a series of charts tomorrow that 
ought to spell it out fairly clearly. 

Our purpose is not to offend anyone 
on either side, regardless of how 
strongly they may feel, but it seems to 
me that if we will argue, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Srmon] did in the committee, if we will 
make the case based on history and 
based on the facts—and he has a lot of 
evidence that he will be discussing— 
then we will make the right judgment. 

I also want to thank my friend from 
Michigan, Senator LEVIN, who has 
been very helpful in this effort. I hope 
the three of us and others can per- 
suade our colleagues that it is time we 
let history be judged. We have waited 
long enough. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes Senator BYRD. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have re- 
luctantly opposed the request to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution. I say that I have reluctantly 
opposed the request to proceed be- 
cause I believe that Senator DorE's 
resolution is motivated by good inten- 
tions. 

I am sorry to be put in this position 
by my own conscience and my own 
faith in what I believe to be the facts. 
I am sorry to be put in the position of 
opposing the resolution. I am sorry to 
be put in the position of opposing my 
friend, Mr. Dore, in this matter. As I 
have assured him, and I assure him 
again, there is nothing personal about 
my opposition to this resolution, about 
my opposition to his position. There is 
also nothing partisan. 

I know that the distinguished Re- 
publican leader believes every word 
that he says. I know that he feels 
strongly about the resolution. The 
personal emotions that he has to have, 
I, too, would have if I had walked the 
same path as Senator DoLE walked 
during World War II. 

I can understand his deeply held 
feelings. He has deep convictions 
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about the matter. So I do not come to 
the floor with that kind of attach- 
ment—which is a very personal one 
with Senator DoLE—to the cause that 
I support. I come with equal convic- 
tions, however, that this resolution 
should not be adopted. 

The Republican leader has referred 
to lobbyists. 

I have talked with the Turkish Am- 
bassador, but I invited him to come to 
see me. I talked with President Ozal 2 
or 3 weeks ago when he was in Wash- 
ington, and I asked him if there was 
any way that we could change the lan- 
guage of this resolution that would 
make it acceptable to Turkey. I would 
have been willing to have changed the 
language. But he indicated very 
strongly that all political parties in 
Turkey are united and that they 
would be opposed to any change; they 
would be opposed to this resolution; 
they would be opposed to any effort to 
water it down, because it would still be 
offensive to them. 

The distinguished Republican leader 
talked about the administration’s 
making calls and lobbying. The admin- 
istration has not called me. I called 
the administration. I called the Presi- 
dent. I called Secretary Baker. I called 
Assistant Secretary Eagleburger. I 
called General Scowcroft. Some of 
these parties I have called more than 
once. I have called them. They have 
not called me. They have not lobbied 
me. I have lobbied them. My problem 
is, I have not been able to get the ad- 
ministration to come out in the open 
and say where it stands. That is what 
it ought to do. It should come out in 
the open and say where it stands. 

As to lobbyists, I do not know any 
Turkish lobbyists. I do not ask any in- 
dividual what his history is, national 
origin is, or anything like that. If 
there are a dozen Turkish constituents 
in West Virginia, I cannot name one of 
them. So I have no Turkish constitu- 
ents. Perhaps that is where the Turks 
have made a mistake. If there were a 
larger Turkish constituency, the vote 
might be different on the outcome of 
this debate. We do not have many 
Turkish immigrants in this country, 
and perhaps we should have more. 

I have explained my contacts with 
the Turkish Ambassador, my contacts 
with President Ozal, my contacts with 
the President, with the Secretary of 
State, with the Assistant Secretary of 
State, and the President’s security ad- 
viser. 

This resolution condemns tragic 
antidemocratic events occurring early 
in this century, a previous era, not 
part of the political heritage of the 
present Government of Turkey. There 
is a new generation in Turkey. There 
is a new Government in Turkey. 

My good friend, the distinguished 
Republican leader, said that there 
were no companies in Soviet Armenia. 
Turkey is a democracy. Soviet Arme- 
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nia is not. United States companies 
can do business with Turkey. It is a de- 
mocracy. 

And so what happened—and some 
terrible things did undoubtedly 
happen—was not a part of the herit- 
age of the present Government of 
Turkey, not part of the personal expe- 
rience of the present leaders of that 
Government, not part of the personal 
experience of the bulk of Turkey’s 
population. I had hoped that the 
Senate would not come to this point of 
even debating whether to proceed to 
consider this resolution because this 
well-meaning commentary—this reso- 
lution, as far as Senator DOLE is con- 
cerned and those Senators who have 
cosponsored it, is well intentioned— 
this commentary on a piece of Turkish 
history that occurred seven decades 
ago has a good chance of producing 
some pernicious results. 

My friend has said that history 
should make a judgment. Mr. Presi- 
dent, historians should make the judg- 
ment, historians and scholars, and not 
politicians on the floor of the Senate, 
as to what happened or did not 
happen. Historians will not be lobbied 
by either side. There apparently is a 
pretty influential constituency on the 
Armenian side in this country. That 
may be why the administration does 
not come out in the open and say 
where it stands, Mr. President. 

I do not believe that the floor of the 
the Senate is the appropriate place to 
make a determination about a matter 
that ought to be researched, evaluat- 
ed, and decided by historians and by 
scholars. I hope that this issue could 
be left to historians to decide. 

I do not want anyone to misunder- 
stand my opposition to the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution. I have not read the records, 
but I have reason to believe, and so 
would acknowledge, that during the 
time period covered by the resolution 
some terrible things happened. Atroc- 
ities took place. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Armenians were killed in 
Turkey. I suppose that Turkey lost 
some people as well. I am deeply sym- 
pathetic to the suffering endured by 
the Armenians during this time 
period. But I do not know whether 
what happened to the Armenians con- 
stitutes a genocide. That term is a seri- 
ous label that has been strictly defined 
in the Genocide Convention for which 
the implementing legislation was 
passed while I was the majority leader. 
The Republican leader was the majori- 
ty leader in 1986 when the Genocide 
Convention was approved. The imple- 
menting legislation, however, was 
passed in 1988 when I was majority 
leader. So we both take pride. I was a 
supporter of the effort by Mr. Dorn 
when he was majority leader and he 
was a supporter of the effort when I 
was majority leader. 
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To term a series of events that hap- 
pened three-quarters of a century ago 
as genocide is something that should 
not be done without great care. Label- 
ing a series of events a genocide is not 
something the Senate should under- 
take without serious study, delibera- 
tion, and careful examination of the 
evidence. I believe that until that kind 
of careful examination of all pertinent 
documents has been done by trained 
historians, the Senate should not ad- 
dress this issue. 

I believe that the situation has been 
altered significantly in the last year. 
My friend, the Republican leader, said 
that he will have documents which he 
will make available, that other Sena- 
tors will make available, but that the 
Turks will not make the records avail- 
able. 

But in the last year the Government 
of the Republic of Turkey has opened 
the Ottoman Archives spanning the 
World War I era. Prior to the new law, 
all archival materials dated after May 
1914 were closed to scholars. Today, 
all cataloged materials dating through 
1939 are open and available. 

On June 23, 1989, the Council of 
Ministers of the Republic of Turkey 
signed into law new regulations affect- 
ing the Turkish State Archives. This 
law greatly simplifies the procedures 
by which foreign and Turkish scholars 
obtain permission to conduct research 
in the State Archives. Whereas it used 
to take an average of 6 to 10 months 
to gain permission to conduct research 
in the archives, I am advised now a 
scholar can apply for permission and 
quickly begin work. 

Among the categories of cataloged 
documents now available are the 
records of the deliberations and deci- 
sions of the Ottoman Council of Min- 
isters, which comprise 224 bound and 
cataloged volumes covering the years 
1885 to 1922. Now, for the first time, 
all the deliberations and actions of the 
Council of Ministers for the period of 
the First World War are available to 
scholars. This obviously includes all 
decisions relating to the relocation of 
the Ottoman Armenians during the 
war. 

In addition, a large number of regis- 
ters specifically devoted to the non- 
Muslim peoples of the Ottoman 
Empire, the so-called church registers 
and registers concerning the non- 
Muslim peoples are also open and 
available to researchers. As well, 
dozens of other classifications in the 
Prime Minister's Archives, containing 
thousands of documents with rel- 
evance to the Armenian population 
during the First World War, were 
automatically openend to scholars in 
conjunction with the new law. 

I think it is important to note here 
that since the new regulations went 
into effect, no scholar who has applied 
for permission to work on the newly 
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opened records has been denied. That 
is the advice that I have had. 

So there is new information freely 
available which could help historians 
make a determination about this 
matter. But I understand that the 
issue at hand is not whether historians 
have or should make a determination 
about this matter, but whether the 
Senate should. I believe the scales 
upon which we shall weigh that deter- 
mination are tipped by the strategic 
importance of one of the America’s 
most valuable allies—Turkey. 

There are those who say we ought to 
do what is right. I believe in doing 
what is right also, Mr. President, I do 
not think it is right to make a snap 
judgment, to make a political judg- 
ment of something of this kind. In the 
first place, not one of us, not one of 
100 Senators, is really in a position to 
know the facts. I am not. And I think 
that this is too serious a question to be 
resolved by people who do not know 
the facts, including myself. 

I am deeply concerned that if the 
Senate were to pass it will unwittingly 
slap the face of a very important 
NATO ally. Turky's role in NATO is 
the key to preventing the Soviet 
Union's Black Sea fleet from transit- 
ing the Bosphorus into the Mediterra- 
nean. Turkey also has the longest 
border of any NATO country with the 
Soviet Union, a 300-mile land border 
and a 900-mile sea border. This totals 
roughly 33 percent of the NATO fron- 
tier with the Warsaw Pact countries. 
Turkey's armed forces, which total 
roughly 650,000, are the largest Euro- 
pean NATO force. The army is larger 
than the ground forces of West Ger- 
many, and greater than the British, 
Greek, Canadian, Dutch, Danish, and 
Portuguese forces combined. 

I am concerned that if the Senate 
were to adopt this resolution, we could 
jeopardize the upcoming round of base 
rights negotiations. 

My friend, Mr. Dore, has indicated 
that the Turks have made threats in 
the past and nothing happened. He 
also, of course, indicated that some- 
thing might really happen in this in- 
stance. I have not heard of any 
threats, but the passage of the resolu- 
tion could result in further limitations 
on United States access to important 
Turkish military facilities, including 
key facilities used to monitor Soviet 
troop movements and arms control 
agreements. As my friend, Mr. DOLE, 
referred to NATO, we do not know 
how long NATO will be around. But 
the arms control agreements will be 
around. Whether NATO is around or 
not, there are arms control agree- 
ments that will be around and they 
are in our own security interests and 
in the security interests of NATO and 
other countries of the free world. 
They will need to be monitored. 

On March 17, 1987, the United 
States and Turkey signed two Side 
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Letters to a new Defense and Econom- 
ic Cooperation Agreement, called the 
DECA Agreement. The previous 
DECA was renewed in 1980; the 1987 
Side Letters extended the DECA until 
December 18, 1990. We must negotiate 
a new agreement this year. 

Unlike in some other countries, the 
United States does not have its own 
bases in Turkey, except for the United 
States Logistics Group headquarters 
[TUSLOG] in Ankara. Instead, the 
United States has access to a variety 
of Turkish and NATO military instal- 
lations. 

The most important facilities are 
covered by the Defense and Economic 
Cooperation Agreement. These in- 
clude à major air base in Incirlik in 
southern Turkey, three major moni- 
toring facilities at Sinop on the Black 
Sea, at Pirinclik near Diyarbakir in 
eastern Turkey, and at Belbasi outside 
Ankara, and a naval fuel depot—pro- 
viding fuel and ammunition storage 
for the 6th Fleet—at Izkenderun in 
southern Turkey near Adana. Also 
covered by the DECA is a Coast Guard 
long-range aid to navigation [LORAN 
C] radio navigation site at Karga- 
burun. 

The United States also has other fa- 
cilities in Turkey not covered by the 
DECA, including several Army and Air 
Force installations to store nuclear 
weapons. The United States also is es- 
tablishing collocated operating bases 
to pre-position wartime materials. The 
Joint United States Military Mission 
for Aid to Turkey [JUSMMAT], which 
coordinates United States military as- 
sistance to Turkey, is located in 
Ankara, and is attached to the Turk- 
ish General Staff. In addition, the 
United States has access to a variety 
of NATO facilities, including the East- 
ern Mediterranean headquarters at 
Izmir for Land Forces, Southeast, and 
for the 6th Allied Tactical Air Force. 
Near Izmir, there is also a Turkish air 
base at Cigli, which provides support 
for United States personnel assigned 
to NATO. 

The last time the Armenian resolu- 
tion was an issue, in 1987, Turkey re- 
fused to ratify the DECA Side Letters 
and canceled a trip to the United 
States by then-President Evren. It 
took nearly a year to repair the 
damage caused by mere introduction 
of that resolution to get the relation- 
ship back on track and to gain ratifica- 
tion of the two Side Letters. Then last 
October, Turkey restricted United 
States access to military facilities in 
Turkey in response to the Judiciary 
Committee's reporting of the resolu- 
tion. Concerns about what might 
happen if this resolution were to be 
approved by the Senate should not be 
dismissed as idle threats. Turkey has 
demonstrated that it cares deeply 
about this matter and that it has and 
will act in response to action taken on 
the resolution. 
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It is a very innocuous resolution on 
its face. As far as I am concerned, I 
suppose I would have no problem with 
the resolution, because I see it 
through different eyes than do the 
Turks. But to them it is indeed a seri- 
ous matter. I am not offened by the 
language, but to them the language is 
offensive. That is what we have to pay 
attention to. How will they react? 

This resolution is not intended as a 
slap at Turkey, but its passage may 
have serious repercussions in Turkey 
and serious ramifications for United 
States-Turkey relations and for 
NATO. Do we really want to jeopard- 
ize all this by adopting this resolution? 
Do we really want to risk losing our 
access to bases on NATO’s southern 
flank? Do we really want to impair our 
ability to monitor Soviet troop move- 
ments? Do we really want to impede 
our ability to verify arms control 
agreements? I certainly do not—and I 
do not think any Member of this 
Chamber would want to do so either. I 
do not believe that those who are co- 
sponsoring the resolution believe that 
will happen. Unfortunately, that is ex- 
actly what could happen if the Senate 
approved this resolution. 

I know that one could say that 
Turkey has interests, as well, and they 
will not do this or that because they 
have their own interests at stake. 
Well, it is a chancy business. 

This resolution may appear on the 
surface to be a simple commemorative 
resolution. But it is not. This resolu- 
tion raises many thorny defense and 
foreign policy issues. It is not simple, 
it is not straightforward. It is intense- 
ly controversial, and I believe, not a 
matter on which this body ought to be 
taking a stance, certainly not without 
extensive examination, hearings, 
debate, and considered analysis of all 
available evidence. That has not yet 
taken place. There have been no com- 
mittee hearings on this issue. 

What is at stake here is a matter of 
labeling a country—modern Turkey— 
guilty of the crime of genocide. Geno- 
cide is not just a label, it is a determi- 
nation of criminal action, a criminal 
action for which there is criminal li- 
ability. Why are we doing that? What 
useful purpose can this resolution 
serve at this late date? Any country 
against which the allegation of geno- 
cide has been lodged, ought in all fair- 
ness, to be accorded the right to a fac- 
tual investigation into all allegations 
before such a determination is made. 
After all, how long did the Senate 
spend investigating the matter of the 
impeachment of Judge Claiborne, 
Judge Hastings, and Judge Nixon? 
Those investigations consumed 
months and months and months of 
the Senate's time in hearings, testimo- 
ny, investigations, to say nothing of 
the time spent on the Senate floor in 
the trials themselves. Yet with no 
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more than a half hour of debate in the 
Judiciary Committee, with not a single 
hearing, with not one whit of investi- 
gation—factual investigation—the 
Senate is prepared to consider deter- 
mining whether Turkey is guilty of 
the crime of genocide 60 to 75 years 
ago. 

Do we really want to put ourselves in 
that position? 

I am deeply concerned about the po- 
tential impact that an approval of this 
resolution could have on the troubling 
instability and ethnic conflict in the 
Caucasus and Balkan regions. The 
recent turmoil in Azerbaijan, which 
forced Mr. Gorbachev to send in 
troops to bring order back to the area, 
is deeply disturbing. It is clear that 
Mr. Gorbachev's laudable perestroika 
and glasnost policies have shaken the 
Soviet Union to its very foundations. 
As people have become more free to 
speak their minds, they have also 
become more free to vent their ani- 
mosities against other ethnic groups. 

They have not been satisfied merely 
to speak their minds, they have erupt- 
ed into violence—ethnic group against 
ethnic group—rent asunder, and no 
longer held together by an inviolate 
Communist Party. Even their mutual 
dislike for their Russian and Commu- 
nist overlords has been insufficient to 
prevent the outbreak of serious ethnic 
violence. Just last week, that same 
kind of violence broke out in a new 
area of the Soviet Union—Muslims 
against Christians in the Central 
Asian Republic of Tajikistan. Then 
late last week, rioting between Mus- 
lims and Armenians broke out in yet 
another Soviet Republic—this time 
Uzbekistan. 

In the Balkans, a review of what has 
happened in Bulgaria is instructive 
about the depth of ethnic animosities. 
In Bulgaria, the Communist leader- 
ship for many years had pursued a 
policy of forced assimilation of its 
ethnic Turkish minority. The Bulgari- 
an Government forced its Turkish citi- 
zens to change their Turkish names to 
Bulgarian ones. It killed, wounded, 
and arrested hundreds of ethnic Turks 
who protested this new policy. Using 
both force and coercion, the Bulgarian 
Government removed ethnic Turks 
from their own villages and resettled 
them into areas with small Turkish 
populations. 

The Government also prohibited the 
study of the Turkish language in 
schools. It banned the use of the Turk- 
ish language in public. It made the re- 
ceipt and reading of Turkish publica- 
tions a punishable act. It jammed the 
reception of Trukish radio and televi- 
sion programs. It severely curtailed 
the right of its own Turkish citizens to 
practice their religion and closed 
mosques and barred the importation 
of copies of the Koran. 

None of these acts was enough. Last 
year, the Bulgarian Government, 
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which previously had prevented its 
Turkish citizens from emigrating, re- 
versed course, and expelled them 
across the border into Turkey. Not 
just a few—hundreds of thousands of 
them. 

My point here is not to relate the 
sad tale of what the ethnic Turkish 
Bulgarians have suffered, but to dem- 
onstrate that when the Bulgarian 
Communists were overthrown and the 
new Government repudiated all the 
abhorrent policies against the ethnic 
Turks, the Bulgarian people turned 
out in massive demonstrations against 
the new Government. The people, it 
seems, supported those abhorrent poli- 
cies against the ethnic Turks. The 
people thought it was just fine to as- 
similate forcibly a despised ethnic mi- 
nority and when that was not enough, 
thought it was great to expel them. 

This indeed, is a sad commentary on 
the inability of different peoples to 
live together in harmony. And it is not 
just in Bulgaria where ethnic groups 
are having trouble living together—it 
is happening in Yugoslavia, where 
Serbs and Croatians cannot live to- 
gether in peace, where Serbs and Alba- 
nians are fighting each other. In Ru- 
mania, ethnic Rumanians cannot seem 
to live in peace with their ethnic Hun- 
garian minority. This resolution asks 
Senators to vote on controversial his- 
torical events over which the Turkish 
Government today and a new genera- 
tion there have no control, just as we 
today have no control over what hap- 
pened then. 

This resolution asks the U.S. Senate 
to endorse a particular view of these 
events and to take sides in a historical 
debate. The effect of our judgment 
could well be to damage the stability 
of democracy in Turkey and to 
damage United States relations with 
Turkey. Our actions on the Senate 
floor could fan the flames of the poli- 
tics of yesteryear in the tinderbox 
known as the Balkans and in the Cau- 
casus at a singularly inappropriate 
time when old ethnic passions have ig- 
nited. 

The Balkan region is fraught with 
ethnic tensions—just as the Caucasus 
is fraught with ethnic tension. Senate 
approval of this resolution would only 
fan the flames. 

Why do we want to take a chance on 
doing that? Why do that? Why take 
that chance? 

What possible good can this resolu- 
tion do? 

It can do harm. 

It can fan the flames and provide 
further fuel for people who cannot 
live together in harmony, for people 
who resort to violence in their dis- 
putes with their neighbors. 

Senate approval of this resolution 
would offend a trusted and loyal ally— 
an ally that fought with us in the 
Korean war, an ally that protects 
NATO's southern flank, an ally that 
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provides access to a variety of impor- 
tant military facilities, an ally that 
alone can block the exit of Soviet 
ships from the Black Sea. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that 
a determination by the Senate of this 
matter is appropriate. 

It should not be 100 Senators who 
without a hearing, without an investi- 
gation, without determining the facts, 
without looking at the records first- 
hand, without going to the archives, 
make a judgment of this kind. . 

I have a very fond feeling for the 
Republican leader. He knows of my af- 
fection for him as an individual. I 
admire him as a patriotic American 
who answered his country's call and 
paid a price. I recognize his sincerity 
in this matter. I want to do nothing 
that would impair our relationship, 
nothing. 

He has a duty to speak what he be- 
lieves; I have a duty to try to do what 
I can to prevent what I see as some- 
thing which could impair the alliance 
between the United States and 
Turkey, could impair that fledgling de- 
mocracy, and could spill over into the 
already boiling kettle in the Caucasus 
and in the Balkans. 

I have already said that what hap- 
pened to the Armenians was tragic and 
was terrible. I am in deep sympathy 
with what generations of Armenians 
have experienced as a result of tragic 
and brutal events. I do not have any 
close friends who are Turks. I cannot 
even say I have one friend who is à 
Turk. Undoubtedly, there must be a 
few Turkish Americans over the hill 
country of West Virginia. My favorite 
doctor is an Armenian. My wife's fa- 
vorite doctor is an Armenian doctor. 
He is a patriotic, loyal, dedicated 
American. So, I do not like to be put in 
the position I am in, but I do not be- 
lieve that this resolution is in the best 
interests of the United States. 

And again I say that I do not speak 
in derogation of the authors of the 
resolution. They believe just as firmly 
that the resolution is appropriate and 
necessary as I do that it is not. I do 
not believe that the Senate can or 
should attempt to make a determina- 
tion on whether what happened con- 
stitutes a genocide. 

The U.S. Senate should not become 
the vehicle for reopening old wounds 
and igniting smoldering hatreds. No 
Member of the Senate body wants 
that. 

Mr. President, I join with the distin- 
guished Republican leader who has 
made reference to the terrible happen- 
ings that have recently fallen upon 
Soviet Armenia, the earthquake and 
the victims of that tragedy. 

I will support as quickly as will any 
other Senator any effort to bring 
relief to suffering peoples anywhere. 
But this resolution does not do that. It 
has nothing to do with the Armenian 
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earthquake. It has nothing to do with 
the lives that were lost there. It is well 
intentioned, but I hope that the 
Senate will not proceed to the consid- 
eration of the resolution. This is not 
the time, this is not the place, and 
these are not the circumstances that 
make consideration of the resolution 
itself a necessity. 

It is difficult, Mr. President, to argue 
against the resoluton. This is a coun- 
try that is noted for its Constitution 
and the constitutional guarantees con- 
cerning human rights, but there is a 
greater document than the Constitu- 
tion and that document is the Book 
that my mother read. And in that 
Holy Bible we are told—and I shall 
paraphrase—that “He that putteth his 
hand to the plow and looketh back is 
not fit for the Kingdom of God.” 

What I am saying is we should not 
put our hand to the plow here and 
look back into the dim past. We could 
be doing a people a wrong and we can 
as well be participating in something 
here that could bring more suffering 
on peoples in that old Middle Eastern 
region and in the southeastern part of 
the Soviet Union. 

I can understand how today’s gen- 
eration of Turks do not want to see 
the label of genocide applied to their 
grandparents concerning events which 
occurred at a time when Ataturk was a 
commander in the Turkish military. 

The Turks are to be greatly admired. 
They do not ask for much. We do not 
give them much. I have already indi- 
cated the strength of the Turkish 
forces that are the resources of NATO. 
They have been fighting the people of 
the North for centuries. Turkey is a 
valuable ally and its position is impor- 
tant to Israel and to other countries in 
the Middle East. Turkey borders on 
Iran and Iraq, Syria, and the Soviet 
Union. I hope we will consider all of 
these things carefully as we come to 
vote on cloture the day after tomor- 
row. 

Again I say to my friend, the Repub- 
lican leader, I respect him. He is fight- 
ing for what he believes in. He is con- 
scientious. He is dedicated. I wish the 
administration were just as dedicated 
and conscientious and outgoing and 
right out on top of the table as is the 
distinguished Republican leader. 

The Republican leader decries lobby- 
ists. I join him in that, to a certain 
extent. I also decry political commit- 
ments that are made in the heat of 
campaigns that are not in the best in- 
terests of the United States. And what 
is to be more regretted is that when 
one begins to see the world as it really 
is after the campaign is over, and is 
bound to see that a campaign commit- 
ment was wrong, a mistake, he does 
not face facts as they are in the real 
world and simply say, “What I 
thought in the campaign was what I 
thought in the campaign, but now I no 
longer see through a glass darkly. It is 
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a mistake to proceed in this way. I 
cannot continue to honor a wrong 
commitment. 

Perhaps, may I say to the distin- 
guished Republican leader, if there 
could ever be campaign financing 
reform legislation, meaningful legisla- 
tion, some of us would not get into 
these situations in campaigns, where 
Senators go around the country and 
people in the administration go 
around the country and hold out their 
hats and tin cups and beg for contribu- 
tions and make campaign promises 
that are not in the best interests of 
the country. 

The Senator from Michigan has 
been very patient and I thank him for 
waiting. I will certainly apologize for 
speaking at length but I am going to 
listen to what he has to say. 

I am sorry that he is on the other 
side of the matter. I hope that others 
will come to speak. I do not like to 
carry all the burden myself but I am 
capable of speaking at considerable 
length when I believe in something as 
I do this. I may speak slowly, but that 
allows me to speak longer. And some- 
times it is important to speak slowly 
and think before one speaks. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAHAM). The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I listened 
with great interest to my friend from 
West Virginia, as I did to the Republi- 
can leader. They spoke, both of them, 
with their usual eloquence and integri- 
ty. The President pro tempore and I 
are, indeed, on different sides on this 
issue. I, too, regret that. But that hap- 
pens at times and his beliefs are held 
with great sincerity, as are those of 
the Senator from Kansas and myself 
and the Senator from Illinois. I think 
we all understand how those differ- 
ences do arise from time to time in 
this body. 

Mr. President, I will be brief, given 
the hour. I have cosponsored, and 
indeed support, the resolution to des- 
ignate April 24 as a National Day of 
Remembrance of the 75th Anniversary 
of the Armenian Genocide. 

There is an overwhelming body of 
historical documentation and eyewit- 
ness accounts that prove that the ap- 
palling events of the Armenian geno- 
cide occurred during the time of the 
Ottoman Empire, in which as many as 
1.5 million Armenians died during the 
years 1915 to 1923. The resolution em- 
phasizes, as we all must, that the 
events in question occurred prior to 
the establishment of the Republic of 
Turkey. This resolution does not reach 
any judgment on the Government of 
Turkey, on the current Republic of 
Turkey. The events at issue from 1915 
to 1923 occurred during the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Again, according to the words of the 
resolution, prior to the establish- 
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ment“ of the modern Republic of 
Turkey. 

The Republic of Turkey is, indeed, a 
valued and important friend of the 
United States. However, our important 
mutual security interests with our 
NATO ally and our close friendship 
with and respect for the Turkish 
poeple are not reasons to rewrite his- 
tory or to ignore history. To deny this 
history is to deny the terrible loss of 
innocent lives and to ignore the assist- 
ance which was extended by the 
United States to Armenia at that time. 

Mr. President, we must never forget. 
If we do forget I am afraid, as some 
have said, we are going to be doomed 
to repeat history. That is the reason 
why we acknowledge events, acknowl- 
edge tragedies. So that we can attempt 
in some small way to avoid the repeti- 
tion of those tragedies. 

There was a widespread, systematic 
massacre of Armenians between the 
years 1915 and 1923. 

In Aprils past, survivors of Armenian 
genocide have traveled to Washington 
for commemoration and to pay tribute 
to the memory of the victims who per- 
ished. I have spoken with surviviors. I 
have seen their faces. And I have 
heard what I believe, and most histori- 
ans believe, is the truth. 

There are many, many painful, con- 
temporaneous eyewitness accounts 
that document the horrors. Accounts 
of the systematic slaughter were re- 
ported by not just survivors but jour- 
nalists, government officials, and mis- 
sionaries and travelers from many na- 
tions. There was a systematic inten- 
tional effort to eliminate Armenians 
as a people. 

The American Ambassador to the 
Ottoman Empire, Henry Morgenthau, 
telegraphed the following to the 
United States Secretary of State on 
July 16, 1915. The Ambassador tele- 
graphed the following message: 

Deportation of an excesses against peace- 
ful Armenians is increasing and from har- 
rowing reports of eyewitnesses it appears 
that a campaign of race extermination is in 
progress under pretext of reprisal against 
rebellion. 

Ambassador Morgenthau wrote a 
book which a number of us have read 
and many of us have. One of the para- 
graphs in that book is as follows: 

When the Turkish authorities gave the 
orders for these deportations, they were 
merely giving the death warrant to a whole 
race; they understood this well and in their 
conversations with me, they made no par- 
ticular attempt to conceal the fact, 

I am confident that the whole history of 
the human race contains no such horrible 
episode as this. The great massacres and 
persecutions of the past seem almost insig- 
nificant when compared to the sufferings of 
the Armenian race in 1915. 

That was in the book of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Empire. 
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Mr. President, he wrote about events 
that occurred in the years 1915 to 
1923. At that time he may have been 
accurate in his characterization that 
in the whole history of the human 
race, mankind had not seen such 
horror. But as we know, genocidal 
horror revisited mankind after Ambas- 
sador Morgenthau wrote. Mankind did 
not learn, did not comprehend, did not 
recoil in unified horror. And I believe 
that, at least in part, because mankind 
did not respond to the genocide of the 
Armenians in the years 1915 to 1923, 
genocide reoccurred. 

Elie Wiesel, a commanding presence 
with the moral authority of history, 
stated in this building, in our rotunda, 
in April of 1981 the following: 

Before the planning of the final solution, 
had Hitler asked who remembers the Arme- 
nians? 

Elie Wiesel went on to say: 

He was right. Nobody remembered them 
as no one remembered the Jews. Rejected 
by everyone, they felt expelled from histo- 
ry. 

It has been said, and said accurately, 
that at the time of the First World 
War, many, many thousands of Turks 
and many, many thousands of others 
also died. They did. It is important to 
respect history and it is important to 
remember. We should remember and 
honor the innocent victims of all sides 
that fell to the cruelties of the great 
war, both those who died as the result 
of the violent turmoil of battle, and 
those who perished because of starva- 
tion, disease, and deprivation. 

We should acknowledge the suffer- 
ing of innocent Turks, and innocent 
people of whatever nationality or reli- 
gion who died during this time. But, 
Mr. President, that is not the point. 

It is our intention and the intention 
of this resolution to honor the 
memory of, so that mankind will not 
forget, the Armenians who were mas- 
sacred by the Ottoman Empire. Massa- 
cred because, and only because, they 
were Armenian. 

In an interview published in the Los 
Angeles Examiner on August 1, 1926, 
Ataturk himself acknowledged the 
crimes of the earlier government. He 
called the former government murder- 
ers, and vowed that they would not 
overthrow the Republic of Turkey, in 
the words of Ataturk, that earlier gov- 
ernment “should have been made to 
account for the lives of millions of our 
subjects who were ruthlessly driven, 
en masse, from their homes and mas- 
sacred. * „„ „%% 

There is much more from other au- 
thorities, from Ambassador Morgen- 
thau and others, that could and will be 
made part of the Recorp, which docu- 
ment specific incidents and horrors. 

We have Lord Bryce, in the House of 
Lords in London in October 1915, re- 
porting to the House of Lords about 
the atrocities. That horrible policy, 
Lord Bryce said, has been carried out 
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thoroughly by the present Turkish 
Government, the policy being a policy 
of the extermination of the Armenian 
people. Lord Bryce said that on behalf 
of these pathetic survivors of a fine 
race that other nations, including 
America, should come to their aid. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times of Oc- 
tober 7, Lord Bryce appealed to the 
conscience of neutrals. What he be- 
lieved, he said, is there are some 
crimes even now in the convulsion of a 
great world war that the public opin- 
ion of the world will not tolerate. The 
House of Lords responded. 

The Senate of the United States in 
May 1920 adopted a resolution refer- 
ring to testimony at hearings of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions “Clearly establishing the truth 
of the reported massacres and other 
atrocities from which the Armenian 
people have suffered." 'That was 
Senate Resolution 359, May 11, 1920. 

Arnold Toynbee, the League of Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, and others have given us both 
eyewitness and historical reports of 
the Armenian genocide in 1915 to 
1923. It is appropriate that we remem- 
ber that genocide. If it had been re- 
membered earlier in this country, I be- 
lieve other genocides may have been 
avoided. That is the reason for remem- 
bering and that is the reason for not 
forgetting these events. If we ignore 
history, it is more likely that that his- 
tory will be repeated. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of this resolution. I want to 
particularly pay tribute to my col- 
league, Senator Do eg, for standing up 
on this. There are not very many Ar- 
menians in Kansas, and to the credit 
of the minority leader and his wife, 
they visited Soviet Armenia right after 
the earthquake there. I appreciate his 
persistence on this in the face of con- 
siderable opposition. 

I regret I had to be away from the 
floor when the President pro tempore 
spoke. I have, as he knows, a very high 
regard for him. While I differ with 
him on this particular resolution, I 
wanted to hear what he had to say, 
and I will read it in the RECORD tomor- 
row. I know we say these things very 
easily, we will read them in the 
RECORD," but I will read it in the 
RECORD. 

There is one other general observa- 
tion that goes beyond this resolution, 
Mr. President, and that is the need for 
communication between religious 
groups. What you have here with the 
Armenians and, in this case, the 
Turks—and in Azerbaijan you have 
the same problem—what you have 
with the Jewish community and Mos- 
lems, you have had groups because of 
their heritage finding themselves in 
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conflict. We need greater communica- 
tion between religious groups, whether 
it is Christian, Moslem, Moslem- 
Jewish, Northern Ireland, Catholic, 
Protestants, whatever. The last reason 
we ought to be killing each other is in 
the name of religion, and yet that, un- 
fortunately, has taken place. 

One of the things I have observed, 
Mr. President, is that there is no com- 
prehensive study on this whole prob- 
lem. I was able to get ahold of a book, 
“A Historical Survey of the Armenian 
Case,” written by Kersam Aharonian. 
I am not sure I am pronouncing that 
name correctly. But we have sufficient 
evidence we know that a massacre 
took place. It is one of the tragedies of 
history. It is not simply the document- 
ed evidence—I talked just this past 
week with an old gentleman who re- 
layed to me what had happened to his 
family when he was 10 years old—a 
brutal experience that will be part of 
his memory the rest of his life. 

What we are talking about is not a 
criticism of the Government of 
Turkey today, and I would like to 
make that abundantly clear. What we 
are talking about is a recognition of a 
slaughter that took place some dec- 
ades ago, but we should not pretend 
that it did not take place. 

Frankly, my colleagues who say we 
do not want to offend Turkey, there- 
fore, we should not do this—I under- 
stand that though I disagree with that 
particular argument. Those who say 
we are not sure whether genocide oc- 
curred, that I do not understand when 
the evidence is just so overwhelming 
that it has occurred. The question is 
not whether genocide has occurred, 
whether this massacre occurred; the 
question is, Do we remember it? Do we 
learn from it? And my hope, obviously, 
is that we will. 

When people say it is not in the 
United States interest to do this be- 
cause of the strategic location of 
Turkey, the fundamental interest of 
the United States is and always will be 
human rights. When we fail to stand 
up for human rights as we should, 
then we are not acting in the best in- 
terest of this country. 

For those who say we do not want to 
revive all these things of the past, if 
we are on friendly terms with other 
countries, we ought to have candor, 
and if the Turkish Parliament wants 
to adopt a resolution saying that we 
have in this country over the years 
mistreated our native Americans, the 
American Indians, they have a perfect 
right to do that, and it is a valid criti- 
cism. If they want to criticize what we 
did to the Japanese Americans in 1942, 
it is a valid criticism of what hap- 
pened. 

I think we ought to follow the exam- 
ple of the European Parliament which 
adopted a resolution similar to the one 
that we are being asked to adopt here. 
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I have to say I thought this was 
originally going to be one of these 
things that passed without any prob- 
lems at all, but all of a sudden after it 
was introduced, we ended up with—I 
have had leaders of major defense in- 
dustries contact me, high officials in 
the administration. It has escalated 
beyond anything I anticipated. But 
the fundamental question is should we 
do anything? 

I would like to quote from a Presi- 
dential candidate by the name of 
George Bush. He said: 

The United States must acknowledge the 
attempted genocide of the Armenian people 
in the last years of the Ottoman Empire 
based on the testimony of survivors, schol- 
ars, and indeed our own representatives at 
the time, if we are to ensure that such hor- 
rors are not repeated. The American people, 
our Government, and certainly the Bush ad- 
ministration will never allow political pres- 
sures to prevent our denunciation of crimes 
against humanity. I would join Congress in 
commemorating the victims of that period. 

I do not know what happened be- 
tween that statement and where we 
are today, but clearly a different 
signal is coming from the White House 
today. I hope that there can be a 
gentle reminder to those in authority 
what was said during the campaign, 
and I think we would be wise to live up 
to that. 

Let me just quote from a few Ameri- 
can leaders. President Reagan, April 
22, 1981: 

Like the genocide of the Armenians before 
it, and the genocide of the Cambodians 
which followed it, and like too many other 
such persecutions of too many other peo- 
ples, the lessons of the Holocaust must 
never be forgot. 


President Jimmy Carter, May 16, 
1978: 

It is generally not known in the world 
that in the years preceding 1916 there was a 
concerted effort made to eliminate all the 
Armenian people, probably one of the great- 
est tragedies that ever befell any group and 
there weren't any Nuremberg trials. 

Herbert Hoover wrote in his mem- 
oirs: 

The association of Mount Ararat and 
Noah, the staunch Christians who were 
massacred periodically by the Mohammed- 
an Turks, and the Sunday School collec- 
tions over 50 years for alleviating their mis- 
eries—all cumulate to impress the name Ar- 
menia on the front of the American mind. 

Warren G. Harding, 1921: 

If it is believed that a warship can be sent 
to an Armenian port on the Mediterranean 
I should have very little hesitancy in 
making such a suggestion on behalf of these 
stricken people. Surely there must be some 
way in which to utter the admonition of the 
five great powers to restrain the hands of 
assassins in that unfortunate land. 

What President Harding said, 
“Surely there must be some way in 
which to utter the admonition,” is 
what we are attempting to do. Let us 
not repeat history is what we are 
saying. 
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There are other quotes I could give 
you from the other Presidents over 
the years. 

Let me repeat one quote that Sena- 
tor Levin gave us from Elie Wiesel, 
who has been such a leader in behalf 
of remembering the Holocaust. On 
April 30, 1981, he said: 

Before the planning of the final solution, 
Hitler asked. Who remembers the Armeni- 
ans?' He was right. No one remembered 
them, as no one remembered the Jews. Re- 
jected by everyone, they felt expelled from 
history. 

And then finally two other quotes, 
one from some Moslem leaders written 
to the Gov. Gen. Reshid Pasha in the 
Province of Kastemuni, or maybe it is 
a city. I confess I am not sure. Listen 
to what these Moslem leaders said. 
This comes from a trial in 1919: 

We have learned that the Armenians, 
men, women and children, of our surround- 
ing provinces, have been led as animals to 
the slaughter house and have been mur- 
dered. We do not want the same thing to 
take place in our district because we fear 
divine anger. A government of violence and 
illegality cannot long endure. We do not 
want such “crimes” to be committed in our 
province. 

This is a group of Moslem leaders. 
To their credit, they issued that state- 
ment. 

Listen to what the Commander of 
the Turkish 3d Army Gen. Mahmoud 
Kiamil Pasha said. In a decree he 
issued he said: 

Kiamil decreed: "All Moslems are prohib- 
ited from saving a single Armenian. If a 
Moslem dares do so, he will be hanged in 
the shadow of his own house, which will be 
burned down.” 

That is grim language. That is part 
of history 

The reason we are doing this and 
the reason why the remembrance of 
the Holocaust is so important for the 
Jews, the reason it is so important 
that we remember what happened in 
this country as recently as 1942 when 
we took 130,000 Japanese Americans 
away from the west coast with no jus- 
tification whatsoever. The reason we 
remember these things is so that we 
do not repeat them. 

I think it is important that we adopt 
this resolution. I know the Turkish 
Government feels very strongly about 
that. I know there are a lot of people 
in this administration who feel very 
strongly that we should not do this. 
This is not a reflection on the current 
Government of Turkey. It is a recita- 
tion of what has happened in history 
long before modern Turkey. It is a 
signal from this country to people in 
Azerbaijan, to people everywhere, we 
are not going to forget the Armenians, 
and it is a signal to others of whatever 
background that we do not want to 
tolerate the abuse, the slaying, the 
torture of innocent people. I think, by 
all means, we should adopt this resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the resolution and hope 
that this body will do what it should 
do, which is not just consider it but 
pass it. 

Before I go further, it is only fair to 
give commendation to those who have 
earned it, to the primary author of 
this resolution, Senator Do te, the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader, and to 
those with whom he has worked and 
whom he properly noted, Congress- 
man CHARLES PASHAYAN of California, 
himself the proud son of Armenian 
Americans, the Governor of our State, 
George Deukmejian, also of Armenian 
heritage. To these gentlemen, there is 
not a question because in their person- 
al lives for too many years they have 
had recounted, from relatives, from 
friends, the horrors of the time that 
we seek to commemorate with this res- 
olution. There seems to be two points 
which cause some of my colleagues to 
hesitate. Indeed some have removed 
their names from this resolution earli- 
er because of qualms which they had. 
One of the points has to do with 
whether or not this genocide ever oc- 
curred, whether or not it took place in 
the history of 1915; and the second 
point, of course, which has been ad- 
dressed by those who support and 
oppose the resolution, is the propriety 
of a resolution that might cause a 
valued and distinguished ally to take 
umbrage. 

Mr. President, let me address both of 
those points in order. To begin with, 
there can be no doubt, none whatever, 
that this tragedy occurred any more 
than there can be any doubt that the 
terrible, unforgettable act of inhuman- 
ity which marked the Second World 
War, the Holocaust against Jews per- 
petrated by Hitler and Nazi Germany, 
actually took place. 

Mr. President, the documentation of 
this is so extensive it seems to me 
beyond comprehension that anyone 
could reasonably doubt it actually oc- 
curred. 

This volume alone contains some of 
the records from United States Ar- 
chives relating to this instance, docu- 
mentation that this tragedy actually 
occurred in the dimensions in which it 
did occur—1% million people, men, 
women and children, innocent of any 
crime slaughtered because by accident 
of birth they were Armenian in a 
regime that determined to extermi- 
nate them. This evidence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is so overwhelming that it begins 
even before the event itself took place. 

In April 1915, the Ottoman regime 
issued a proclamation requiring that 
all Armenians be deported to distant 
vilayets“ or provinces, most of them 
within eastern Turkey. The deporta- 
tion of these Armenian men, women 
and children began, but instead of 
simply being an act of deportation, 
what occurred was merciless slaughter 
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of these innocents, and subsequent 
memoranda that have been filed with 
the U.S. Department of State by mis- 
sionaries, by businessmen, by diplo- 
matic personnel, by educators, now 
available for review at the United 
States Archives, indicate that 600,000 
Armenians alone died in the deporta- 
tion carried out between April and De- 
cember of the first year of that terri- 
ble several years of genocide that com- 
menced in 1915. Six hundred thousand 
taken from their villages for deporta- 
tion never reached their ultimate des- 
tinations. 

One of those who documents this 
fact was the American consul posted 
to one of the major deportation prov- 
inces of eastern Turkey. Leslie A. 
Davis notes in a number of written re- 
ports sent to Washington that were 
never acknowledged in the public 
debate on the Armenian genocide until 
today that Americans living in the 
region labeled that area as the 
“slaughterhouse vilayet.” 

In a December 30, 1915, dispatch to 
the U.S. Ambassador to the Ottoman 
empire, the Honorable Henry Morgen- 
thau, Leslie Davis wrote that: 

The term “slaughterhouse vilayet" * * * 
has been fully justified by what I have 
learned and actually seen since September. 
It appears * * * that men, women and chil- 
dren were massacred about 5 hours' distance 
from here. In fact, it is almost certain that 
with the exception of a very small number 
* * * al] who have left here have been mas- 
sacred before reaching the borders of the vi- 
layet. 

We have this information because 
Leslie Davis recorded it in a typewrit- 
ten manuscript of 132 pages, one that 
he sent to his superiors upon his 
return to the United States after 3 
years of consular duty during which 
he witnessed countless numbers of 
murders and forced deportations. 

Susan Blair, a researcher and 
author, subsequently reproduced the 
Davis report in her 1989 book entitled 
“The Slaughterhouse Province.” 

These, Mr. President, are the consul- 
ar dispatches that were sent by Leslie 
Davis in 1915, the 132 pages of type- 
written manuscript. Susan Blair, in 
her book, points out that Leslie Davis 
offered a unique perspective on Arme- 
nian genocide because as a diplomat 
representing a neutral nation he was 
able to personally visit massacre sites 
and was able to see, to quote her, the 
bodies of murdered Armenians whom 
he had previously seen alive.” 

So we have the personal verification, 
on his own personal knowledge of the 
victims, of an American diplomat. 

Despite these dramatic occurrences, 
Mr. Davis is certainly not one who 
held any brief for the victims. Indeed 
by his own admission he held little re- 
spect for the Armenian people or their 
culture. So this eyewitness was not 
one who was sympathetic. He was cer- 
tainly not a propagandist, certainly 
not employed to tell this story, at least 
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not by the victims whose tragedy he 
recorded. 

In order, Mr. President, that my col- 
leages may have the opportunity to 
review the Davis account before we 
fully dispose of this resolution, I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of it 
appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

APPENDIX A—CONSULAR DISPATCHES 
(By Leslie A. Davis 1915) 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
MAMOURET-UL-AZIZ (HARPUT), 
June 30, 1915. 
Hon. HENRY MORGENTHAU, 
American Ambassador, 
Constantinople. 

Sır: I have the honor to report to the Em- 
bassy about one of the severest measures 
ever taken by any government and one of 
the greatest tragedies in all history. If the 
Embassy had not already learned about it 
from other sources, my telegrams of June 
27th and 28th and my brief dispatch of 
June 29th will have brought the matter to 
the attention of the Embassy. 

The attention of the Embassy has been 
called, in previous dispatches from this Con- 
sulate, to the very critical situation here. 
My dispatches of April 19th, May 5th and 
June 2nd (file No. 840.1) referred to the gen- 
eral conditions and the fears of the people 
that a massacre was being planned. I have 
reported in frequent dispatches the hostile 
attitude of the local authorities during the 
last few months toward the American mis- 
sionaries and the complete interruption of 
all work in the American schools (File No. 
360) In my dispatch of June 12th (File No. 
300) I spoke of the actual danger in which 
the American missionaries in this part of 
Turkey are now placed and in my cipher dis- 
patch of June 24th (File No. 300/840.1/703) 
I gave some further details of what has been 
happening here. 

As stated in some of the above mentioned 
dispatches, a revolutionary movement on 
the part of some of the Armenians was dis- 
covered and severe measures were taken to 
check it. These were undertaken in à whole- 
sale matter, little distinction being made be- 
tween people who were entirely innocent 
and those who were suspected of being par- 
ticipants in the movement. Practically every 
male Armenian of any consequence at all 
here has been arrested and put in prison. A 
great many of them were subjected to the 
most cruel tortures under which some of 
them died. Several hundred of the leading 
Armenians were sent away at night and it 
seems to be clearly established that most, if 
not all, of them were killed. Last week there 
were well founded rumors of a threatened 
massacre. I think there is very little doubt 
that one was planned. 

Another method was found, however, to 
destroy the Armenian race. This is no less 
than the deportation of the entire Armeni- 
an population, not only from this Vilayet, 
but, I understand, from all six Vilayets com- 
prising Armenia. There are said to be about 
sixty thousand Armenians in this Vilayet 
and about a million in the six Vilayets. All 
of these are to be sent into exile; an under- 
taking greater probably, than anything of 
the kind in all history. For several days last 
week there were rumors of this but it 
seemed incredible. 

On Saturday, June 28th, it was publicly 
announced that all Armenians and Syrians 
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were to leave after five days. The town of 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz and the city of Harput 
were divided into districts and notice was 
given at each house of the day when the oc- 
cupants must leave. Two days are given for 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz, July 1st and third. Three 
days are given for Harput, July 4th, 5th and 
6th. In these two towns, supposed to contain 
& population of about 40,000, there are prob- 
ably not less than 15,000 or 18,000 Armení- 
ans, or at least three thousand families. 
There are as many more in the neighbour- 
ing villages and these are to leave a few days 
later. 

The full meaning of such an order can 
scarcely be imagined by those who are not 
familiar with the peculiar conditions of this 
isolated region. A massacre, however horri- 
ble the word may sound, would be humane 
in comparison with it. In a massacre many 
escape but a wholesale deportation of this 
kind in this country means a lingering and 
perhaps even more dreadful death for 
nearly every one. I do not believe it possible 
for one in hundred a survive, perhaps not 
one in thousand. 

The alleged destination of those sent from 
here is Urfa, but I know very well this does 
not mean the city of Urfa. It may mean the 
Mesopotamia plain to the southeast of that 
city, a region almost uninhabitable for man 
or beast. Whatever the destination may be, 
the journey from here in that direction at 
this season of the year is very difficult for 
one who has made careful preparations and 
travels by wagon. It is for the most part 
over an extremely hot plain in which there 
is very little water or vegetation. There are 
places where there is no water at all during 
an entire day's journey by wagon. A crowd 
of women and children on foot will, of 
course, require several days to traverse the 
same distance. They cannot go from here to 
Urfa in less than fifteen or twenty days. 
There are only two towns and two or three 
small villages on this route. It would be im- 
possible to find in these villages food for 
more than twenty or thirty people and 
there will be days and days when neither 
food nor water can be obtained. People on 
foot cannot carry enough food and water on 
their backs to last them between towns. 
Under the most favorable conditions the 
journey is a very fatiguing one (I am speak- 
ing from experience, as I traversed that 
route twice last summer on my attempted 
trip to America and my return to Harpout). 
For people traveling as these Armenians 
who are going into exile will be obliged to 
travel it is certain death for by far the 
greater part of them. 

It must be borne in mind that wagons and 
horses are practically unavailable. There 
are probably not more than twenty-five 
wagons that can be found for the five or six 
thousand families who are leaving from this 
immediate locality. There are several hun- 
dred ox-carts and quite a good many small 
donkeys, while some people are planning to 
take a cow on which to carry a little food 
and a blanket or two. This represents every 
available means of transportation in this 
region at the present time. There are not 
nearly enough animals of any kind to 
enable each family to have one and it is ob- 
vious that nearly every one will have to 
travel on foot. A few of the more fortunate 
families will have an animal or two on 
which the women and children can take 
turns riding, but there will be many cases 
where a mother with a babe in arms and 
several small children, and no husband, will 
have no animal at all. 
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The fate of these people can readily be 
imagined. The method is perhaps a little 
more cultured than a massacre but it will be 
far more effective and thorough. It is quite 
probable that many of them will be robbed 
and murdered en route as the roads are now 
filled with bands of pillaging Kurds, I asked 
the Vali the other day what measures were 
being taken for the protection of these 
people. He replied that there would be 
plenty of gendarmes with them so as to 
avoid a repetition of the fate which had be- 
fallen the prisoners who had been sent away 
from here before, and added that they had 
met some Kurds who had treated them 
rather unpleasantly. There is little doubt 
that these Kurds had been engaged to dis- 
pose of them. Many think, and it is by no 
means improbable, that the same fate is 
being prepared for those who are now leav- 
ing. It is quite possible that the men may be 
killed, the more attractive women carried 
off as slaves, and the other women and chil- 
dren left to perish in the desert. In any case, 
it is quite certain that almost all will die in 
one way or another before they ever reach 
their destination, 

One thing that increases the doubt about 
their safe arrival anywhere is that quite a 
good many people who have been deported 
from Erzurum and Erzincan have been ex- 
pected here, but with the exception of one 
small party from the latter place, none have 
arrived as yet, while there have been many 
rumors that these parties have been at- 
tacked and killed by Kurds. Money has been 
sent here from different ones but no one of 
them has ever appeared to claim it. 

Another bad omen is that Vali has refused 
permission for any of the Americans to ac- 
company the parties leaving here. Some of 
the missionaries decided that they would 
like to go with them in order to be of assist- 
ance to those who might need help. On 
Sunday, the 27th, I called on the Vali about 
this and other matters. This request he re- 
fused absolutely saying it could not be 
granted but that after the people reached 
their destination the Americans might then 
join them if they wished. As probably very 
few, if any, of them will ever reach their 
destination this was a safe offer. If it were 
intended to give these people a safe-conduct 
to any place there would probably be no ob- 
jection to the Americans accompanying 
them. On the other hand, as the roads are 
decidedly unsafe now, it may be that the 
Vali did not want to take the responsibility 
of allowing the Americans to risk their lives 
in this way. Or, perhaps, the Vali's sugges- 
tion that the Americans might join these 
people later was an intimation that the mis- 
sionaries also may be invited to leave in the 
near future. 

In my telegrams of June 27th and 28th 
and in a telegram from Mr. Riggs to Mr. 
Peet on the 28th we spoke of the need for 
relief at the destination and I suggested 
asking aid from America. To what extent it 
may be possible to aid these people and how 
it can be done is a problem. There is great 
danger that they may nearly all be killed or 
allowed to perish en route. If they arrive 
anywhere it is still doubtful if they will be 
within communication. My opinon is that 
the few who survive the journey will be 
taken to some remote part of the Mesopota- 
mian plain many days' journey from Urfa or 
any other town. Should they be within 
reach of Urfa relief might be arranged 
through the American Mission in that town 
or through our Consulate at Aleppo. In any 
case, there is going to be terrible suffering 
and great need to help among those who 
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survive the journey. Those who were for- 
merly rich and the poor will alike be desti- 
tute. If any possible measures can be taken 
for their relief I feel that now is the time to 
begin. 

It is impossible for me to give any ade- 
quate idea of the panic in this locality that 
has resulted from the announcement of this 
order of expulsion. The people have been 
given four or six days to dispose of every- 
thing they have and leave. For the mer- 
chants to wind up their affairs in that short 
time is difficult. It is also difficult for house- 
holders to dispose of their household and 
personal effects. The result has been a 
panic such as has never been known here or 
in few other places. Every one who is 
obliged to leave is trying to get together a 
little money to take on the journey. The 
Turks are, of course, taking advantage of 
the situation to get things at practically 
nothing. Robbery and looting were never 
undertaken in a more wholesale manner. 
Turkish men and Turkish women are enter- 
ing the houses of all the Armenians and 
taking things at almost any price. As nearly 
half the population are leaving they have to 
take what they can get. This is rarely more 
than five or ten per cent, of the value. All 
the furniture in a house, costing originally 
one or two hundred pounds will be sold for 
ten or fifteen pounds. Rugs that cost five or 
ten pounds are sold for fifty or seventy-five 
piasters. The people are glad to get any- 
thing at all for their merchandise or effects. 
The streets are full of camels carrying off 
the loot and of rich Turks and Turkish 
women dressed in their finest gowns, who 
are making a holiday of the occasion. The 
scene reminds one of a lot of hungry vul- 
tures hovering over the remains of those 
who have fallen by the way. A more disgust- 
ing sight than that which is taking place 
here now can scarcely be imagined. 

The difficulty for people to get ready to 
leave at such short notice was so great that 
on Tuesday six of us, comprising practically 
the entire foreign male population of the 
town, called on the Vali unofficially to en- 
quire if it would be possible to have a great- 
er length of time given the people before 
leaving. He received us very courteously but 
said that was impossible. We did succeed, 
however, in having a clear understanding 
that we could help the people in certain 
ways. The Vali said that there was no objec- 
tion to our buying things from them or 
having them leave their money in our care. 
The Kaimakam has interfered in carrying 
out this purpose, but on the whole we have 
been able to do quite a good deal. The Mis- 
sionaries have also tried to furnish the 
people with medicine and other useful arti- 
cles for their journey and some of the 
poorer and needier ones have been given 
cash. 

During the last three days crowds of 
people have visited the Consulate and the 
American Mission for help of some kind. 
Many have wanted financial assistance, 
while others have wanted to leave things in 
our care. They have brought money, docu- 
ments, jewelry, furniture, and many other 
things. I have taken documents, and some 
money, while the missionaries have taken 
much more than I have. Some have left 
money to be paid in any case to relatives in 
America, but most have left it on condition 
that if nothing is heard from them in four 
or six months it is then to be sent to their 
relatives. I have never seen a more pathetic 
or tragic scene. All feel that they are going 
to certain death and they certainly have 
good reason to feel that way. Their confi- 
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dence in the American missionaries and in 
the Consulate is touching. Some of them 
don't even want to count the money they 
are leaving. They hand over the savings of a 
lifetime with the simple request that if they 
are not heard from after a few months to 
send their money if possible to their rela- 
tives. 

All real estate belonging to Armenians will 
be confiscated by the Government. Many 
people will be unable to dispose of their per- 
sonal property and will probably walk out 
leaving their houses and stores with all 
their contents. Those who have made for- 
tunes will lose everything. Some will, of 
course, take a moderate amount of money 
with them, but all fear being robbed and 
very few will dare take much money with 
them. For those who are feeble and have no 
money at all, it is a question what will 
become of them. The Government has of- 
fered to furnish donkeys for them, but 
charges an enormous price per day for every 
donkey. A man who starts out with only one 
or two liras will find after a few days that 
all his money is gone and will be absolutely 
stranded. 

The effect industrially and commercially 
of the expulsion of the Armenians from this 
region is going to be to throw it back in the 
middle ages. It is officially stated that 
ninety per cent of the trade and of the busi- 
ness carried on through the banks is that of 
Armenians. Business of all kind will now be 
destroyed beyond the possibility of it being 
restored. In some trades there will be no me- 
chanics or workmen at all. It is difficult to 
understand how those Turks who have had 
any taste of civilisation at all will be able to 
live unless exceptions are made and there 
does not seem to be any indication of that. 
There wil be no banks, no Christian 
schools, no Christian churches. With one 
stroke the country is set back two, three 
[sic] hundred years. The same will be true 
of Diyarbakir and of all other parts of this 
consular district. 

There is no doubt in my mind that all the 
American Missionaries will be obliged to 
leave. It will not surprise me at all if they 
are ordered to go but whether they are ex- 
pelled or not there will be nothing for them 
to do here. The labors of the missionaries at 
Harput, which have continued during more 
than sixty years, have come to an end and I 
see no way in which they will be able to con- 
tinue their work here. 

With the destruction of all business and 
the departure of the Missionaries, there will 
be no object in maintaining a consultate 
either here or at Diyarbakir or in any other 
part of this region. There is great danger 
that I may lose at this time two indispensa- 
ble employees, both of whom have been 
with the Consulate for more than ten years, 
but they are both Armenians, I have asked 
the Vali to allow them to remain, but the 
only promise he would give me was that 
they would not be obliged to go with the 
first lot. He said they could remain here for 
a few days and in the meantime he would 
ask for instructions from Constantinople 
about them. In my telegram of June 28th, I 
asked the Embassy to request exemption for 
them, but I do not believe my telegram ever 
reached the Embassy. 

In my telegram of June 27th, I asked the 
Embassy to wire me also if it would be possi- 
ble to secure exemption for the naturalized 
American citizens who are here. I spoke to 
the Valie about this at once but he has been 
very evasive. I hope to receive some reply 
from the Embassy in time, if it is going to be 
possible to do anything to save any of these 
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people and their children. There is one class 
of citizens who are certainly entitled to pro- 
tection. There are women whose husbands 
are naturalized American citizens and are 
now in America, while they have returned 
here for a short time to visit relatives. 
There are several of these and nearly all of 
them have children with them who were 
born in America. I shall certainly do every- 
thing possible to save these. 

Tomorrow the exodus of one-half of the 
population of this region commences. Were 
the people not so entirely subdued I should 
expect to see some stirring scenes. As it is, I 
can hardly think it possible that the au- 
thorities will succeed in sending everyone 
into exile, but as yet there does not seem to 
be any sign of their relenting or of their 
granting many exemptions. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) LESLIE A. Davis, 
Consul. 

Source: Leslie A. Davis at Harput to 
Henry Morgenthau, American Embassy, 
Constantinople, June 30, 1915, enclosed in 
Hoffman Philip [Charge d'Affaires] at Con- 
stantinople to Secretary of State, February 
17, 1916, N.A., D.S., R.G. 59, Dec. File No. 
967.4016/269 

AMERICAN CONSULATE, 

MAMOURET-UL-AZIZ (HARPUT), TURKEY, 

July 11, 1915. 
Hon. HENRY H. MORGENTHAU, 
American Ambassador, 
Constantinople. 

Str: I have the honor to supplement my 
report of June 30th (File No. 840.1) in 
regard to the expulsion of the Armenians 
from this region, as follows: 

On July 1st a great many people left and 
on July 3rd several thousands more started 
from here. Others left on subsequent days. 
There is no way of obtaining figures but 
many thousand have already left. The de- 
parture of those living at Harput was post- 
poned, however, and many women and chil- 
dren were allowed to remain temporarily. 
People began to hope that the worst was 
over and that those who remain might be 
left alone. Now it has just been announced 
by the public crier that on Tuesday, July 
13th, every Armenian without exception, 
must go. 

If it were simply a matter of being obligat- 
ed to leave here to go somewhere else it 
would not be so bad, but everyone knows it 
is a case of going to one's death. If there 
was any doubt about it, it has been removed 
by the arrival of a number of parties, aggre- 
gating several thousand people, from Er- 
zurum and Erzinggan [sic]. The first ones 
arrived a day or two after my last report 
was written. I have visited their encamp- 
ment a number of times and talked with 
some of the people. A more pitiable sight 
cannot be imagined. They were almost with- 
out exception ragged, filthy, hungry and 
sick. That is not surprising in view of the 
fact they have been on the road for nearly 
two months with no change of clothing, no 
chance to wash, no shelter and little to eat. 
The Government has been giving them 
some scanty rations here. I watched them 
one time when their food was brought. Wild 
animals could not be worse. They rushed 
upon the guards who carried the food and 
the guards beat them back with clubs hit- 
ting hard enough to kill them sometimes. 
To watch them one could hardly believe 
that these people were human beings. 

As one walks through the camp mothers 
offer their children and beg one to take 
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them. In fact, the Turks have been taking 
their choice of these children and girls for 
slaves, or worse. In fact, they have even had 
their doctors there to examine the more 
likely girls and thus secure the best ones. 

There are very few men among them, as 
most of them have been killed on the road. 
All tell the same story of having been at- 
tacked and robbed by the Kurds. Most of 
them were attacked over and over again and 
a great many of them, especially the men, 
were killed. Women and children were also 
killed. Many died, of course, from sickness 
and exhaustion on the way and there have 
been deaths each day that they have been 
here. Several different parties have arrived 
and after remaining a day or two have been 
pushed on with no apparent destination. 
Those who have reached here are only a 
small portion, however, of those who start- 
ed. By continuing to drive these people on 
in this way it will be possible to dispose of 
all of them in a comparatively short time. 
Among those with whom I have talked were 
three sisters. They had been educated at 
Constantinople and spoke excellent English. 
They said their family was the richest in Er- 
zurum and numbered twenty-five when they 
left but there were now only fourteen survi- 
vors. The other eleven, including the hus- 
band of one of them and their old grand- 
mother had been butchered before their 
eyes by the Kurds. The oldest male survivor 
of the family was eight years of age. When 
they left Erzurum they had money, horses 
and personal effects but they had been 
robbed of everything, including even their 
clothing. They said some of them had been 
left absolutely naked and others with only a 
single garment. When they reached a village 
their gendarmes obtained clothes for them 
from some of the native women. Another 
girl with whom I talked is the daughter of 
the Protestant pastor of Erzurum. She said 
evey member of her family with her had 
been killed and she was left entirely alone. 
These and some others are a few survivors 
of the better class of people who have been 
exiled. They are being detained in an aban- 
doned schoolhouse just outside of the town 
and no one is allowed to enter it. They said 
they practically are in prison, although they 
were allowed to visit a spring just outside 
the building. It was there that I happened 
to see them. All the others are camped in a 
large open field with no protection at all 
from the sun. 

The condition of these people indicates 
clearly the fate of those who have left and 
are about to leave from here. I believe noth- 
ing has been heard from any of them as yet 
and probably very little will be heard. The 
system that is being followed seems to be to 
have bands of Kurds awaiting them on the 
road to kill the men especially and inciden- 
tally some of the others. The entire move- 
ment seems to be the most thoroughly orga- 
nized and effective massacre this country 
has ever seen. 

Not many men have been spared, however, 
to accompany those who are being sent into 
exile, for a more prompt and sure method 
has been used to dispose of them. Several 
thousand Armenian men have been arrested 
during the past few weeks. These have been 
put in prison and each time that several 
hundred had been gathered up in that way 
they were sent away during the night. The 
first lot was sent away during the night of 
June 23rd. Among them were some of the 
professors in the American college and 
other prominent Armenians, including the 
Prelate of the Armenian Gregorian Church 
of Harput. There have been frequent 
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rumors that all of these were killed and 
there is little doubt that they were. All Ar- 
menian soldiers have likewise been sent 
away in the same manner. They have been 
arrested and confined in a building at one 
end of the town. 

No distinction has been made between 
those who had paid their military exemp- 
tion tax and those who had not. Their 
money was accepted and then they were ar- 
rested and sent off with the others. It was 
said that they were to go somewhere to 
work on the roads but no one has heard 
from them and that is undoubtedly false. 

The fate of all the others has been pretty 
well established by reliable reports of a simi- 
lar occurrence on Wednesday, July 7th. On 
Monday many men were arrested both at 
Harput and Mezreh and put in prison. At 
daybreak Tuesday morning they were taken 
out and made to march towards an almost 
uninhabited mountain. There were about 
eight hundred in all and they were tied to- 
gether in groups of fourteen each. That 
afternoon they arrived in a small Kurdish 
village where they were kept over night in 
the mosque and other buildings. During all 
this time they were without food or water. 
All their money and much of their clothing 
had been taken from them. On Wednesday 
morning they were taken to a valley a few 
hours' distant where they were all made to 
sit down. Then the gendarmes began shoot- 
ing them until they had killed nearly all of 
them. Some who had not been killed by bul- 
lets were then disposed of with knives and 
bayonets. A few succeeded in breaking the 
rope with which they were tied to their 
companions and running away, but most of 
these were pursued and killed. A few suc- 
ceeded in getting away, probably not more 
than two or three. Among those who were 
killed was the Treasurer of the American 
College. Many other estimable men were 
among the number. No charge of any kind 
had ever been made against any of these 
men. They were simply arrested and killed 
as part of the general plan to dispose of the 
Armenian race. 

Last night several hundred more men, in- 
cluding both men arrested by the civil au- 
thorities and those enrolled as soldiers, were 
taken in a different direction and murdered 
in a similar manner. It is said this happened 
at a place not two hours’ distance from 
here. I shall ride out that way some day 
when things become a little quieter and try 
to verify it for myself. 

The same thing has been done systemati- 
cally in the villages. 

A few weeks ago about three hundred men 
were gathered together at Itchme and Ha- 
boosi, two villages four and five hours' dis- 
tant from here, and then taken up into the 
mountains and massacred. This seems to be 
fully established. Many women from those 
villages have been here since and told about 
it. There have been rumors of similar occur- 
rences in other places. 

There seems to be a definite plan to dis- 
pose of all Armenian men, but after the de- 
parture of the families during the first few 
days of the enforcement of the order it was 
announced that women and children with 
no men in the family might remain here for 
the present and many hoped that the worst 
was over. The American missionaries began 
considering plans to aid the women and 
children who would be left here with no 
means of support. It was thought that per- 
haps an orphanage could be opened to care 
for some of the children especially those 
who had been born in America and then 
brought here by their parents and also 
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those who belonged to parents who had 
been connected in some way with the Amer- 
ican Mission and schools. There would be 
plenty of opportunity, although there 
might not be sufficient means, to care for 
children who reached here with the exiles 
from other Vilayets and whose parents had 
died on the way. I went to see the Vali 
about this matter yesterday and was met 
with a flat refusal. He said we could aid 
these people if we wished to do so, but the 
Government was establishing orphanages 
for the children and we could not undertake 
any work of that nature. An hour after I 
left the Vali the announcemnt was made 
that all the Armenians remaining here, in- 
cluding women and children must leave on 
July 13th. 

The evident plan of the Government is to 
give no opportunity for any educational or 
religious work to be done here by foreign 
missionaries. Some Armenian women will be 
taken as Moslem wives and some children 
will be brought up as Moslems, but none of 
them will be allowed to come under foreign 
influences. The country is to be purely 
Moslem and nothing else. Some of the mis- 
sionaries think they would like to remain 
here and try to work among Moslems. I not 
only think it would be very dangerous for 
them to undertake it but do not believe they 
will be allowed to do anything among [sic] 
that line. I shall not be surprised, as I have 
said before, if all the American missionaries 
are ordered to leave here in the near future. 
If they are not, they will be so effectually 
prevented from doing any kind of work that 
it will be entirely useless for them to remain 
here. Furthermore, they will be annoyed in 
many ways by the local officials. I do not 
think for a moment that they will be al- 
lowed to open any of the schools again and 
it's quite probable that the hospital may be 
ordered closed. It is very probable as that 
both the school and the hospital buildings 
may be seized by the Government. It seems 
certain that there will not be any work for 
them to do here and that they will not be 
permitted to do any work. 

Under the circumstances, I think the only 
wise and safe thing for them to do is to con- 
sider the matter of leaving here, temporari- 
ly at least, as soon as it may be possible. I 
realize that it is a serious matter for them 
to abandon their work, but the present situ- 
ation is serious too and I fully believe there 
is nothing else for them to do. It would 
probably not be best for all of them to leave 
together, but I am going to advise that some 
of them leave as soon as it may be safe to 
go. In the meantime I earnestly recommend 
that the Embassy bring to the attention of 
Mr. Peet and the board the possible necessi- 
ty of all of them leaving here. 

I do not think that any of them should go 
now. In fact, some of them have been quite 
firmly of the opinion that some one should 
go at once for the purpose of trying to raise 
a relief fund for these unfortunate people. 
To go now would be almost certain death, 
with bands of Kurds awaiting travelers on 
every road. I asked the Vali, however, if it 
would be all right for one or two of the 
Americans to leave here now to go to Con- 
stantinople and then to America and he said 
very plainly that it would not be safe. He 
said that no matter how much a guard he 
gave them it would be dangerous for them 
to travel at the present moment and advised 
waiting a few weeks. This confirms the gen- 
eral fear as to the fate of those who are sent 
away from here. It also indicated that per- 
haps the authorities do not wish any real 
harm to befall the Americans. On the other 
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hand, the Vali intimated that possibly the 
Americans might not be permitted to leave 
here. Some of them think that we know too 
much about what is happening in the interi- 
or of Turkey and the authorities do not 
intend [sic] to let any Americans leave here 
alive to tell about it. I do not think that, but 
I do think the life of every American here is 
in danger and that the danger is increasing. 
If all of the missionaries can get away safely 
I shall feel greatly relieved. It is not only 
that the present situation is very critical, 
but they are constantly doing things that 
are more or less imprudent. The entire 
colony may suffer for the imprudence of 
one person. It is quite natural that they 
should sympathize with the people among 
whom they have been working and want to 
aid and protect them, but there is great 
danger of carrying their zeal too far and 
getting into trouble themselves. 

With reference to the need of funds for 
the relief of these exiles, which I mentioned 
in my telegrams of June 27th and 28th and 
my dispatch of June 30th I am inclined to 
believe that there will be no occasion for 
raising funds. It looks as though there were 
not going to be any people who can be 
helped. All who are sent away will probably 
be killed or die on the road within the next 
few months and the women and children 
who are left will probably have to become 
Moslems. 

My attention has just been called to the 
fact that the post office at Mamouret-ul- 
Aziz has refused to pay out money to the 
Americans that has been sent them from 
Erzurum and Erzincan for the exiles who 
have come here. It is probable that the Gov- 
ernment will confiscate this money. I do not 
know whether the Embassy would care to 
take any measures about this or not. The 
money is addressed to the Americans, but it 
is intended for the Armenian exiles. 

Embassy's telegrams Nos. 19 and 20 have 
been received. I have seen the Vali about 
the naturalized American citizens and their 
children and about the consular staff. He 
said he had received no instructions about 
them, as I telegraphed this morning. I have 
now just received word that the consular 
staff and two or three women whose hus- 
bands are in America may stay here for the 
present. There seems to be nothing very 
definite about any of it. I shall be very glad 
to have these women leave as soon as ít is 
reasonably safe for them to go. I hope it can 
be arranged for the employees of the Con- 
sulate, however, to remain here permanent- 
ly, or at least as long as there may be a Con- 
sulate. It would be impossible to find any 
one to take their place. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) LESLIE A. Davis, 
Consul. 

Source: Leslie A. Davis at Harput to 
Henry Morgenthau, American Embassy, 
Constantinople, July 11, 1915, enclosed in 
Morgenthau to Secretary of State, August 
10, 1915, N. A., D.S., R. G. 59, Dec. File No, 
867,4016/122 

AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Harpur, July 24, 1915. 
Hon. HENRY MORGENTHAU, 
American Ambassador, 
Constantinople. 

Sir: I have the honor to further supple- 
ment my reports of June 30th and July 11th 
(File No. 840.1) in regard to the expulsion of 
the Armenians from this region, or to speak 
more correctly, the wholesale massacre of 
these Armenians, as follows: 
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Any doubt that may have been expressed 
in previous reports as to the Government's 
intention in sending away the Armenians 
have [sic] been removed and any hope that 
may have been expressed as to the possibili- 
ty of some of them surviving has been de- 
stroyed. It has been no secret that the plan 
was to destroy the Armenian race as a race, 
but the methods used have been more cold- 
blooded and barbarous, if not more effec- 
tive, than I had at first supposed. It was ap- 
parent that very few would ever survive the 
journey from here to Urfa or to any other 
place at this season of the year. As a matter 
of fact, it has been quite unnecessary to 
consider the difficulties of such a journey. 
It seems to be fully established now that 
practically all who have been sent away 
from here have been deliberately shot or 
otherwise killed within one or two days 
after their departure. This work has not all 
been done by bands of Kurds but has for 
the most part been that of the gendarmes 
who accompanied the people from here or 
of companies of armed ‘‘cetes’’ (convicts) 
who have been released from prison for the 
purpose of murdering the Armenian exiles. 

It has been repeatedly reported, and I 
think there is no doubt about the truth of 
these reports, that not a single man who 
has been sent away has been spared. Many 
of the women and children have been delib- 
erately killed at the same time. A few of the 
more attractive women have been carried 
off to adorn the harems of some of the 
Kurdish chieftains and of some of the gen- 
darmes. Some of the older women and chil- 
dren have been allowed to wander along, ac- 
companied by gendarmes, with the certainty 
that all of them will soon perish from 
hunger, sickness and exhaustion. 

I do not believe there has ever been a mas- 
sacre in the history of the world so general 
and thorough as that which is now being 
perpetrated in this region or that a more 
fiendish, diabolical scheme has ever been 
conceived by the mind of man. What [sic] 
the order is officially and nominally to exile 
the Armenians from these Vilayets may mis- 
lead the outside world for a time, but the 
measure is nothing but a massacre of the 
most atrocious nature. It would be that even 
if all the people had been allowed to perish 
on the road [sic]. As the greater part of 
them, however, have been actually mur- 
dered and as there is no doubt that this was 
done by order of the Government, there can 
be no pretense that the measure is anything 
else but a general massacre. 

Fully 12,000 or 15,000 Armenians have 
now been sent away from the town of Ma- 
mouret-ul-Aziz and the city of Harput. Pos- 
sibly 1,000 or 1,500 remain with permission 
or through bribery or in hiding. Many thou- 
sand have also gone from the neighboring 
villages. In all, probably a third of the popu- 
lation of this region is gone. The most re- 
markable feature of the situation is the 
helplessness of the Armenians and the total 
lack of resistance on their part. With two or 
three insignificant exceptions, there has not 
been a blow struck by any of them. I have 
been told that two or three gendarmes have 
been killed in the villages but probably not 
a half a dozen in all. It did not seem possible 
that such an order could be carried out 
without more or less violence. One would 
think that some would have chosen death 
here, knowing that it awaited them a few 
hours after their departure, and many 
talked that way, but when the time has 
come all have started without making any 
resistance. This has been due partially, of 
course, to the lack of spirit in the Armenian 
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race, but it is due very largely also to the 
clever way in which the scheme has been 
carried out. 

Everything was apparently planned 
months ago. First a few who were said to 
have been involved in a revolutionary plot 
were arrested. Some bombs were found and 
further arrests were made. Those who were 
arrested were subjected to terrible tortures 
and were made to confess to much that was 
probably not true and to accuse many who 
were entirely innocent. Orders were given 
that all arms of every kind must be surren- 
dered to the authorities. People were tor- 
tured until they confessed that they had a 
gun or revolver or something when they ac- 
tually had none at all. Then they would pay 
some Turk a fabulous price for some kind of 
a weapon which they might surrender to 
the police. Liberal promises were made that 
if everybody would surrender their weapons 
there would be no further trouble. The 
towns and villages were surrounded by gen- 
darmes and nearly every man caught. They 
were then systematically beaten and tor- 
tured, the greater of them without any ac- 
cusation whatever having been against 
them. The result was that quite a number of 
weapons and some bombs were collected by 
the police. How many of the bombs may 
have been planted by the police themselves 
and how many weapons were obtaind by in- 
nocent people for the purpose of having 
something to surrender to the police we 
shall probably never know. It is certain, 
however, that many of the people who sur- 
rendered some kind of a weapon were never 
engaged in any revolutionary plot and that 
there was not even so much evidence 
against many who were tortured as [sic] the 
production of a weapon. At the same time 
this search was being made practically all 
the leading men among the Armenians were 
arrested. The authorities insisted most ear- 
nestly that all who were thus arrested were 
involved in the plot against the Government 
and that none were unjustly arrested. As all 
proceedings were in private it is impossible, 
of course, for others to know the truth of 
such statements, or at least to disprove 
them, but in the light of subsequent devel- 
opments it would take a great amount of 
imagination to believe them. Many hundred 
of the prominent. men were thus cast into 
prison. They were then sent away and there 
seems to be no doubt that they were all 
murdered a few hours’ distance from here. 
Several thousand Armenian soldiers were 
also arrested and sent away ostensibly to 
work on the roads somewhere. As far as I 
know, nothing has ever been heard from 
any of them and it is known that some of 
them were shot. There is no doubt that all 
the others met the same fate. 

Then, when practically all the Armenian 
men had been gotten out of the way and 
every weapon surrendered or found by the 
police, it was announced that all Armenians 
must be deported. Effective resistance to 
such an order was impossible. The whole 
scheme was planned so cleverly that the 
police and gendarmes are able to carry it 
out with no risk at all to themselves. A few 
thousand men have thus been able to dis- 
pose of 15,000 or 20,000 Armenians from 
this immediate locality. It appears that the 
same system has been followed in other 
parts of this Vilayet and in other Vilayets. 
It is impossible to say how many Armenians 
have been killed but it is estimated that the 
number is not far from a million. 

An incident that has proved the fate of 
those who have left is the death of the 
bishop or Archbishop, I believe, Mer. Israe- 
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lian, of the local Armenian Catholic 
Church. His departure was postponed for 
one or two weeks on the grounds that the 
roads were not safe. Finally, about ten days 
ago he was given a safe-conduct by the Vali, 
who had always pretended to be very friend- 
ly to him. He left with about forty others, 
all of whom had been given safe conducts. 
There had never been any suspicion of any 
of them and it was thought the Govern- 
ment intended to give them a safe journey. 
They were given a special guard of gen- 
darmes and all precautions were apparently 
taken for their safety. Wagons were fur- 
nished them. They left here towards 
evening on July 14th and arrived the next 
day at Kazim Khan, about eight or nine 
hours’ distance from here. There they met a 
large number of gendarmes. They were told 
that they could not travel that road and 
would have to return and go in the opposite 
direction. Their wagons were turned around 
and they came back for about half an hour. 
Then their gendarmes tied their hands to- 
gether and led them a short distance from 
the road. Some of them had prayerbooks 
and knelt in prayer. These were kicked out 
of their hands amid curses of the gendarmes 
and all but three of the party were shot and 
killed. Among them was Mlle. Marguerite 
Gamat, a French citizen whom I mentioned 
in my telegram of December 10th and des- 
patch of December 31st to the Embassy. 
The three who were saved were attractive 
women and they were all taken to become 
Moslem wives. One succeeded in getting 
free. It was from her that I have obtained 
the above information. It was likewise one 
of the survivors who gave me from his own 
lips the details of the shooting of the eight 
hundred mentioned on page 5 of my report 
of July 11th. The exact number is now said 
to have been 979. Both of these incidents 
are so thoroughly established that I do not 
think there is a particle of doubt about 
them. There have been several survivors of 
the 979 who have told about that. Evidence 
of both has also been furnished by the gen- 
darmes themselves. 

Another incident that was reported to me 
the other day was that some of the people 
who were sent from here were actually 
burned alive in a cave between here and 
Diarbakir. This was told me by a gendarme 
who was with them and who expressed him- 
self as being very strongly opposed to the 
barbarous treatment the Armenians were 
receiving. 

The shooting and killing of people a few 
hours after their departure from here is 
barbarous and shows that the real intention 
of the Government is not to exile them but 
to kill them. Yet, on the whole, I am in- 
clined to believe that the sooner they are 
disposed of the more merciful it is. A linger- 
ing but certain death after weeks or months 
of wandering is worse. After the departure 
of the parties that arrived here from Er- 
zurum and Erzincan a few hundred of those 
who were too sick or feeble to continue with 
the others were left here to die. Their camp 
is a scene from the Inferno. Greater misery 
could not be imagined. It was bad enough 
before when there were several thousand all 
in a most wretched condition. Now, when 
only the worst of them are left behind, the 
scene beguiles all description. The dead and 
dying are everywhere. Two or three small 
children may be seen weeping over the dead 
body of their mother, tugging at her as she 
lies on the ground with matted hair and 
staring eyes; other small children almost or 
quite naked and covered with filth lying 
curled up on the ground dead or in convul- 
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sions; other women and children so emaciat- 
ed that the profile of the face has the exact 
appearance of a skull; one small boy wear- 
ing part of a shirt and a ragged stocking on 
one foot was actually only a skeleton; other 
small children with bloated bodies lying in 
the sun; very rarely a man, but mostly 
women and children, all in the last stages of 
their misery waiting for death to come to 
their relief. I presume a little food is 
brought to these people, but most of them 
are too far gone to need food. Each day 
there are many deaths and these will con- 
tinue until all are gone. Dead bodies are to 
be seen there at any time. These are often 
left lying in the sun too long, with the 
result that the air is made fetid with the 
stench from them and from the human filth 
that is all around. They are finally disposed 
of by the gendarmes digging one huge hole 
right in the midst of the encampment and 
throwing them all in together. 

One sees dead bodies now in all direction 
and on every road, not only a distance but 
even on the outskirts of the town itself. 
People coming from neighboring villages 
report as many as ten or twelve bodies lying 
by the roadside in an hour's journey. One 
man who has succeeded in getting here alive 
from Sivas says he saw not less than five 
hundred bodies on that road. The whole 
country is one vast charnel house, or, more 
correctly speaking, slaughterhouse. 

The fate of those who have been killed or 
died is sad, but perhaps that of those who 
have been spared is even worse. Some of the 
women have been brought right back here. 
Among these is one pretty girl of thirteen 
years whose father was one of the most 
prominent men and had one of the best 
homes in this region. He has been killed. 
She was separated from her mother and 
small brothers and does not know what has 
become of them. Now at her age she is to 
marry one of the most brutal petty officers 
around here and they are to live in her fa- 
ther's house! 

I have written strongly about the situa- 
tion and proceedings here because it is im- 
possible to write about them at all and not 
do so. It is not that I am in any way a cham- 
pion of the Armenian race. It is not a race 
one can admire or among whom I should 
choose to live. But, whatever the faults of 
the Armenian people may be and however 
conclusive may be the proof that some of 
them have been involved in a revolutionary 
plot, the punishment inflicted upon these 
people is so severe, the tragedy is so terrible, 
that one cannot contemplate it and certain- 
ly cannot live in the midst of it without 
being stirred to the depths of one's nature. 
When one sees men and women seventy or 
even eighty years old, lame, blind and sick, 
innocent women and children and helpless 
babies sent away to be killed or die and ac- 
tually sees them dead or dying all around, it 
is impossible to conceive of any justification 
that can be urged for a measure so severe. 

Yet the local authorities are now appar- 
ently trying to find some way of justifying 
what they have done. The Chief of Police 
called on me on July 16th and requested me 
to write the Embassy about the shooting of 
two or three gendarmes in a neighboring vil- 
lage by some Armenians. I had heard that 
something of that kind had happened but 
do not know any of the details of it and 
have no personal knowledge of the matter. I 
said I should be quite willing to call the at- 
tention of the Embassy to the matter if he 
wished and suggested that he write me a 
letter which I would transmit to the Embas- 
sy. He agreed to do so. 
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On July 23rd, after having made my offi- 
cial calls, three of us met together and con- 
sidered the possibility of taking some step in 
the name of humanity to have these horrors 
stopped, We were Mr. Ehmann (a German 
missionary), Mr. Picciotto (an Austrian, the 
"Sous-Directeur" of the local branch of the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank) and myself. We de- 
cided to call on the Vali informally and ask 
him unofficially if the few Armenians who 
were left here could not be spared. He re- 
ceived us most cordially. We explained our 
errand and asked him if he would not be 
willing to send a telegram to Constantinople 
asking for orders permitting those Armeni- 
ans who had been left here to that time to 
remain, suggesting that we should also like 
to send a mutual telegram to the American, 
German and Austrian Embassies asking 
them to take any measures that might be 
possible to have such orders issued. The Vali 
has all along expressed his regret at the ne- 
cessity of taking such measures as he has re- 
cently been obliged to do and has pretended 
to be very much touched by the suffering of 
the people. He apparently consented at once 
to our plan and said he should be very glad 
if such orders could be obtained. Then he 
imposed a condition, viz, that each of us 
write a letter to the Vilayet asking to have 
those remaining here spared, so that he 
could use these letters as the basis for 
making a demand on the central authori- 
ties. He added that he should like to have as 
many details in the letters as possible, so 
that it would appear that all those who 
were guilty of anything had been sent away 
and all those who remained were innocent. 
It was quite evident that His Excellency 
wanted to have it appear by implication 
that all who had been sent away were 
guilty. He said he would have the Chief of 
Police call on me that evening to explain 
the matter more fully. 

We all met at the Consulate and the Chief 
of Police called as arranged. He was not at 
all interested in having a letter from Mr. 
Ehmann or Mr. Picciotto but insisted 
strongly that I write a letter to the Vilayet, 
calling attention to the shooting of some 
gendarmes by Armenians and to the fact 
that those Armenians who were guilty of 
having been engaged in a revolutionary plot 
had been punished, together with their fam- 
ilies and people connected with them, while 
those who now remained were only innocent 
women and children. I was to incorporate a 
similar clause in my telegram, to the effect 
that the guilty Armenians having been pun- 
ished and only the innocent ones remaining, 
it was desired to have the latter spared. I re- 
plied that I was absolutely unable to make 
any statement in regard to who were guilty 
and who were innocent, that perhaps inno- 
cent ones had been punished and guilty 
ones remained unpunished, that I had no 
means of knowing which were which, and 
that it was impossible for me to make a 
statement of fact in a letter addressed to 
the Vilayet either in regard to the shooting 
of any gendarmes or in regard to the guilt 
or innocence of any particular people. I said 
further that it was quite irregular for me to 
address the Vilayet at all in such a matter 
or to send any telegram about it, that any 
such action on my part was purely unoffi- 
cial and on the ground of humanity, and 
that in any case the most I could do was to 
make a simple request. He argued and 
argued and argued that I make some kind of 
a statement, even though it might be very 
little. I don’t know that I ever saw a more 
persistent man in my life. He remained until 
half past one in the morning trying to make 
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me give the Vilayet a statement of some 
kind. He said orders has already been issued 
for more severe measures than ever on the 
morrow, but he might delay their enforce- 
ment a little if I would make a statement 
for him. I told him I should be glad to say 
anything I could, but I couldn’t make any 
statement about matters foreign to my 
duties in a letter addressed to the Vilayet 
and couldn't make statements of any kind 
unless I knew the facts. We finally left the 
matter until morning to think it over, as he 
wasn't willing to abandon his idea. 

The next morning I sent word to the 
Chief of Police that as our request was in- 
tended to be made on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the Constitution and as that 
day had now passed it might be well to drop 
the matter. He would not take that for an 
answer, however, so in the afternoon I 
called to see him. I told him I couldn't very 
well write a letter to the Vilayet such as he 
wished, but, as I had promised before, I 
should be very glad to call the attention of 
the Embassy to any matters he might wish 
to write me about. He decided he would 
rather tell me than write me (I had been 
rather surprised that he had ever agreed to 
write his request), so I shall probably have a 
call from him soon with such requests as he 
is able to think of in this connection. I see 
no harm in writing the Embassy in that 
way, it being understood that I am simply 
communicating such matters as I have been 
requested to communicate and that I am 
not responsible for the truth of anything 
that I do not know about personally. The 
Chief of Police will undoubtedly insist that 
I report as facts within my personal knowl- 
edge such matters as he may tell me about. 
That, of course, I cannot do, although I fear 
he will be very persistent in urging some- 
thing of that kind. 

I am inclined to doubt the wisdom of 
having gone to the Vali at all in regard to 
the situation. It was not within the line of 
my duties and for a consul might be con- 
strued as an improper interference in local 
affairs. The situation is so extraodinary and 
terrible, however, and I have had so much 
pressure brought to bear upon me from the 
beginning by both Americans and Armeni- 
ans to try to do something to help the 
people that it has been difficult to sit still 
without making some effort in a friendly 
way on their behalf. Yet, as the Embassy 
has made no reply to my telegrams Nos. 15 
and 16, of June 27th and 28th respectively, 
in which I suggested that the Embassy do 
something, if possible, to have the enforce- 
ment of the order of deportation adjourned 
and spoke of the probable need of funds for 
the relief of those who were to be deported, 
I assume that the Embassy did not approve 
of my suggestions. I do not know that the 
original telegrams ever reached the Embas- 
sy but my confirmation copies mailed on 
June 29th must have arrived. My own con- 
viction is that interference of any kind 
either here or elsewhere is both hopeless 
and unwise under present conditions, but it 
is a very trying position to be unable to do 
anything to relieve so much suffering. 

In this connection, I shall be very glad to 
have any instructions or suggestions the 
Embassy may care to give in regard to the 
proper policy to pursue and I shall appreci- 
ate having the Embassy criticize me freely 
for any errors I may have made in the past. 
It is often exceedingly difficult to know 
what one ought to do and I feel the need of 
advice. 

Referring to Embassy's telegram No. 21, 
of July 12th, in regard to naturalized Ameri- 
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can citizens and the consular staff, I think 
there is no doubt that instructions have 
been received by the local authorities. They 
may have come after I saw the Vali on July 
10th. Beginning with the following day 
there seemed to be a decided change of atti- 
tude towards these citizens and they were 
given permission to stay. In view of the fact 
that very few had papers in good order and 
that some who had such papers had forfeit- 
ed all claim to protection as Americans by 
having alleged on their return to Turkey 
that they were Ottoman subjects and con- 
cealed the fact of their American citizen- 
ship, it would probably be found on investi- 
gation that most if not all of these had no 
strict rights. As I understand also that the 
Turkish Government does not recognize ex- 
patriation, it would probably be quite diffi- 
cult, especially under present conditions, to 
insist too strongly upon such rights. As it is, 
I have been able to save à few people and 
have been glad to be able to do even that 
little good. Even that has been far from 
easy, for notwithstanding the papers that 
had been given them by the authorities per- 
mitting them to remain some of them have 
been driven out of their homes by the gen- 
darmes and their houses sealed up. The gen- 
darmes refused to pay any attention to their 
papers. Several of these families have come 
to the Consulate and I am keeping them 
here temporarily. As soon as it is possible I 
shall try to find some houses near the Con- 
sulate where they can live until it is possible 
to leave here in safety. 

At the present time it is not possible to 
travel, for it would mean almost certain 
death in spite of any assurances the Gov- 
ernment might give. The killing of the 
Catholic bishop shows that a safe-conduct is 
of no value as this time. Even if the Govern- 
ment wanted to give any one a safe journey 
I don't think it could do so. The roads are 
filled with bands of Kurds and cetes“ who 
have been turned loose on travelers and it is 
a matter of little importance to them whom 
they rob and kill. I understand that many 
Turks have been killed while traveling. It 
seems as though there is a great danger of 
these people getting beyond all control and 
overrunning the country. It is now far from 
safe even in town and any trips outside of 
the town are attended with considerable 
risk. 

With reference to Embassy's inquiry in 
telegram No. 21, of July 12th, as to why I 
telegraph in French, I have to say that 
about a month or so ago the director of the 
telegraph office sent me word that he had 
again received orders that telegrams in Eng- 
lish could not be accepted. I subsequently 
called his attention to the fact that the Em- 
bassy telegraphed me in English and then I 
called his attention to Embassy's inquiry 
about the matter in the above mentioned 
telegram. He said he would accept telegrams 
in English, but as none of them understood 
English at the telegraph office there might 
be delay in sending them sometimes in case 
they had to look outside for someone to 
censor them. However, I shall try to send 
them in English and can probably explain 
their meaning sufficiently so that there will 
be no delay in their leaving here. 

As the danger of being cut off from com- 
munication with the Embassy seems to be 
past for the present, I shall not continue 
sending telegrams, as I suggested in my dis- 
patch of June 12th (File No. 300), unless 
there is occasion to do so. I have no doubt 
that the occasions when they will be neces- 
sary will be frequent enough. 
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I have the honor to be, Sir, Your obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) LESLIE A. Davis. 
Consul. 

Source: Leslie A. Davis at Harput to 
Henry Morgenthau, American Embassy, 
Constantinople, July 24, 1915, enclosed in 
Hoffman Philip [Charge d'Affaires] at Con- 
stantinople to Secretary of State, February 
17, 1916, N.A., D.S., R.G. 59, Dec. File No. 
867.4016/269. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz (Harput), Turkey, 
September 6, 1915. 
Hon. HENRY MORGENTHAU, 
American Ambassador, 
Constantinople. 

Str: I have the honor to enclose herewith 
a receipt bearing the Embassy seal for com- 
munication from this Consulate sent to the 
Embassy double registered through the Ma- 
mouret-ul-Aziz post office on July 4th under 
the registry number 912. It was on July 4th 
that I mailed despatch of June 30th in an 
envelope addressed to the Embassy and the 
receipt given for it at this post office bore 
the number 912. 

There is some mystery about this des- 
patch. It was enclosed in a smaller envelope 
addressed to the Consulate-General to deliv- 
er to the Embassy. Both the Embassy and 
the Consulate-General bave informed me 
that no such despatch has ever been re- 
ceived, yet it is clear that the envelope con- 
taining it must have been received by some- 
one who had access to the Embassy seal. 

The despatch contained a report of fifteen 
pages about the expulsion of the Armenians 
from this region and as there have been fre- 
quent rumors that my letters to the Embas- 
sy were intercepted I have never been quite 
sure that my letters would go all right. 
There was a most peculiar combination of 
circumstances in this case. In the first place, 
Embassy's inquiry in its Telegram No. 24, of 
July 27th, about the date of my last des- 
patch naturally caused me to think that 
some thing was missing. I did not quite un- 
derstand the inquiry, however, as the date 
of my last despatch, which happened to be 
July 24th, was to recent to explain anything 
and there was no way to tell what other 
date the Embasy might have had in mind. I 
answered Embassy's inquiry by giving the 
dates of all despatches that had not been ac- 
knowledged at that time. Embassy replied 
by saying that one of my dispatches subse- 
quent to June 29th had been received. 

I then recalled that on July 5th an em- 
ployee of the Mamouret-ul-Aziz post office 
brought to the Consulate the envelope con- 
taining my despatch of June 30th which, as 
stated above, had been placed in the post 
office on July 4th and registry receipt No. 
912 given for it, saying it had not been ex- 
amined by the Vali and must be submitted 
to him before it could be mailed. I explained 
that, although he examined all the other 
letters which I sent sealed, it was permitted 
to send sealed letters to the Embassy with- 
out showing them to the Vali I then went to 
the post office myself and saw the director. 
I asked him why this letter had to be shown 
the Vali when there was permission to send 
them direct to the Embassy sealed and I 
had been doing so every few days for the 
last year. He said the employees had made a 
mistake and that the letter was all right. 

A few days after the receipt of Embassy's 
telegram of July 27th a certain official said 
he had actually seen one of my letters to 
the Embassy which had been opened. On 
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August 9th I sent my telegram No. 26 asking 
again if my despatch of June 30th had been 
received. On receiving Embassy's telegram 
No. 28, of August 11th, saying it had not, I 
sent my telegram No. 28 on August 14th, in 
which I said I had been informed that the 
local authorities had opened and read my 
recent despatches to the Embassy. I also te- 
legraphed the Consulate—General asking if 
the despatch of June 30th had been re- 
ceived and the answer said it had not come. 
In answer to Embassy's telegram No. 29 
asking me to wire numbers and dates of 
recent despatches I sent my telegram No. 30 
on August 17th giving the dates of mailing 
and numbers of Mamouret-ul-Aziz post 
office receipts. The first one in the list was 
July 4th receipt No. 912, this being the one 
containing my despatch of June 30th. Then 
when Embassy replied by telegram No. 32 
saying it could not check my mailing list I 
answered by my telegram No. 34 giving 
more fully the date of each despatch with 
the date of each despatch with the date of 
mailing and number of the receipt for it. 

On the same day, August 23rd, I wrote the 
Vali asking him to have the letter traced. 
Then the enclosed and receipt came in an 
envelope from the Embassy containing a 
confirmation copy of a telegram. I have re- 
ceived no answer from the Vali as yet and 
have heard nothing further from the Em- 
bassy. 

In view of all the circumstances—the re- 
fusal of the employee of the post office to 
send the letter before it had been examined 
by the Vali, the assertion of one of the local 
officials that he had seen one of my letters 
to the Embassy that had been opened (and 
he still insists that is so), the inquiry from 
the Embassy about the date of my last des- 
patch, and the telegrams from both the Em- 
bassy and the Consulate—General saying it 
was natural to think this letter had been 
intercepted; and, notwithstanding the en- 
closed receipt bearing the Embassy seal, it is 
apparent that something had happened to 
the letter. Is it possible that letter never ar- 
rived and the Embassy seal was fraudulent- 
ly impressed upon the receipt by some one? 

I shall appreciate it if the Embassy will in- 
vestigate the matter and inform me. In case 
the despatch has been lost I can make a 
copy of it and forward to the Embassy. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) LESLIE A. DAVIS, 
Consul. 

Source: Leslie A. Davis at Harput to 
Henry Morgenthau, American Embassy, 
Constantinople, Sept. 6, 1915, N. A.. D.S., 
R.G. 59, Dec. File No. 867.4016/210b. 

Copy FOR DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
MAMOURET-UL-AZIZ (HARPUT), TURKEY. 
September 7, 1915. 
Hon. HENRY MORGENTHAU, 
American Ambassador, 
Constantinople. 

Sır: I have the honor to continue my re- 
ports of June 30th, July 11th, July 24th and 
August 23rd (File No. 840.1) in regard to the 
expulsion and massacre of the Armenians, 
as follows: 

The short report of August 23rd was writ- 
ten at the request of the Chief of Police and 
is based on data which he furnished me. 
The circumstances which led to my writing 
it were explained quite fully in my report of 
July 24th, on pages 9 to 13. The Chief of 
Police sent me a memorandum of the inci- 
dents mentioned therein and I then wrote 
the report. I showed it to the Vali before 
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sending it and he expressed himself as being 
much pleased that I was sending a report of 
these matters. Some of them I know about 
personally and I have no doubt that all the 
statements are entirely correct, as I have 
been assured by the Chief of Police. I can 
see no harm whatever in reporting these 
matters to the Embassy and it seems to me 
that the Vali and the Chief of Police attach 
too great importance to my doing so. I cer- 
tainly have no desire to pose as a champion 
of the Armenian race or to defend any Ar- 
menian revolutionists. Hence, in reporting 
about general conditions I desire to do so 
with impartiality and gladly mention any in- 
cidents that may tend to justify the Govern- 
ment in the measures it has been taking. At 
the same time, most of the incidents men- 
tioned in my report of August 23rd seem so 
trivial and insignificant in comparison with 
the enormous tragedy that is being enacted 
in this region that it is difficult to see how 
they can be considered to be any justifica- 
tion for it. 

With the exception of this short report 
submitted on August 23rd, I have not writ- 
ten the Embassy about the Armenian ques- 
tion since my report of July 24th. One 
reason why I have not written during this 
time was the apparent uncertainty of my 
letters reaching the Embassy, as I indicated 
in my despatch of yesterday regarding my 
despatch of June 30th. Whether these fears 
were well founded or not, there is a decided 
mystery about that letter. 

Another reason is that during the last six 
or seven weeks it has been comparatively 
quiet here. After the expulsion of the great- 
er part of the Armenian population during 
the first two or three weeks of July, subse- 
quent deportations have naturally been on a 
small scale and have occurred at longer in- 
tervals. As stated in my report of July 24th, 
fully 12,000 or 15,000 Armenians have been 
sent away from the two cities of Harput and 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz at that time and many 
thousand more had been sent away from 
the neighboring villages. Only a small 
number remained, nearly al! of whom were 
women and children. It was thought, in view 
of statements made by the Vali, that per- 
haps these few remaining women and chil- 
dren would be spared. Practically all the 
men had been sent away and there is little 
doubt that they were killed, almost without 
exception. 

The deportation had not ended, however, 
and it is by no means certain that it has 
ended yet. During the last week of July and 
the first part of August large numbers of 
women and children were rounded up both 
here and in the villages. They were sent 
away under guard and there have been per- 
sistent reports that they were killed as the 
men had been. This is not at all improbable 
and I am inclined to believe that at least 
part of them were deliberately murdered. 
Recently a large number of Armenian chil- 
dren who had been kept in a Turkish or- 
phanage have been sent away—for what 
reason except to be killed or to die on the 
road it is difficult to see. Thus the work of 
exiling and killing the Armenians has been 
continuing all summer and it is impossible 
to foresee the end. 

I should estimate that at least three- 
fourths of the Armenians in this region 
have now gone. A great many of those who 
remain have been and still are in hiding. A 
few are now getting the benefit of the order 
exempting Catholics and Protestants from 
deportation, but most of these were sent 
away before the order was received, or, at 
least, before it was announced. Those who 
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were fortunate enough to keep in hiding 
until the order came are now coming out in 
the open. Only a few days before that, how- 
ever, a large number of Protestants were 
sent away and are said to be in the vicinity 
of Malatia. I have given the Vali a list of 
eighty-four names and requested that, if 
possible, they be brought back here, but I 
have no idea whether he will do anything 
about it or not. In addition to Protestants 
and Catholics there are a few indispensable 
artisans and workmen, such as bakers and 
shoemakers, who have been left here. The 
American citizens constitute another very 
small number. The workers and inmates of 
the American schools and hospital have also 
left, although the authorities have contin- 
ued to deny that any orders have been re- 
ceived from Constantinople about them. As 
long as they leave these people alone it does 
not seem best to press the inquiry too far, 
although they would all be more comforta- 
ble to have positive assurance from the local 
authorities that they are to remain. It 
seems probable that orders have been re- 
ceived in spite of these denials, just as they 
were finally received in regard to the natu- 
ralized American citizens, although the au- 
thorities never expressly admitted it. 

By far the greater part of the Armenians 
who remain, however, are here because they 
have been successful in keeping in hiding. It 
is impossible to tell yet how many there 
may be but there are a great many in this 
class. Some are hiding in Harput and Ma- 
mouret-ul-Aziz, others in the villages and re- 
cently a number of men who have been con- 
cealed in various places have been going to 
the Dersim and taking refuge among the 
Kurds. Their number is naturally limited, 
but I understand that there has been quite 
a movement of this kind with fixed prices 
for protection. Many people, mostly women, 
have been kept in Turkish houses, especial- 
ly in the villages that are partly Turkish 
and partly Armenian. The purely Armenian 
villages have been pretty thoroughly 
cleaned out, but hundreds of women have 
found shelter with their Turkish neighbors 
in the villages containing both races. 

Bribery has, of course, been carried on to 
a very great extent among officials both 
high and low. Among the chief offenders in 
this respect has been the Kaimakam of 
Harput who is said to have taken many 
thousand pounds for protecting people. As 
an instance of how he protected them, one 
woman I know paid him fifty liras for per- 
mitting her and her children to remain. 
After taking the money he told her she had 
better not try to stay in Harput while they 
were sending people away but had better 
come down to Mamouret-ul-Aziz and hide 
for awhile. She came to the American hospi- 
tal and remainded for a few days. Then the 
hospital was searched by the police and she 
came down to the Consulate with all her six 
children. I had previously asked the Chief 
of police as a favor that she and her chil- 
dren be allowed to remain and he had given 
his consent. So I kept her at the Consulate 
for awhile until it was possible to make 
other arrangements. She has not been able 
to return to Harput and received very little 
value for the fifty liras paid the Kaimakam. 
My efforts on her behalf were worth much 
more than all he did for money. The Kaima- 
kam carried on the business of taking bribes 
so systematically and openly that it became 
known to everybody. Two or three weeks 
ago he was removed and was subsequently 
arrested and imprisoned where he has re- 
mained ever since. I understand that his 
house has also been kept under guard since 
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his arrest. I do not know the circumstances 
that led to his arrest, whether he had not 
divided his profits with other officials, or 
what other reason there may have been, but 
it is a good thing that he is out of office. In 
addition to the bribery of officials the Turks 
who have kept Armenians in their houses 
have almost invariably demanded exorbi- 
tant sums for doing so. In very many in- 
stances they have kept them for awhile and 
after getting all their money have turned 
them out to seek some other shelter. As 
that has usually been impossible in such 
cases many of these poeple have finally 
been exiled after all. 

Referring to the arrival at the Consulate 
of the woman mentioned on the preceding 
page, who came here from the American 
Hospital and for whom I had asked permis- 
sion that she should be exempted from de- 
portation, the way in which she and some 
others came here one night was most impru- 
dent. The police had learned that there 
were many Armenians at the American Hos- 
pital who were not sick and they paid it a 
visit one afternoon, The result was not very 
serious, in view of the large number of 
people who had taken refuge there. Only 
about a dozen men were taken away, while 
all the women and children were left alone. 
Among those at the Hospital were this 
woman and her children and one of the pro- 
fessors of the American College. I had re- 
ceived permission for both of these people 
and their families to remain and had told 
Dr. Atkinson if there should be any trouble 
at the Hospital to tell the police that these 
people were under the protection of the 
Consulate. The police were told this and 
passed them by. That evening just after 
dark my protégés were piloted down to the 
Consulate together with several others. 
There were about twenty people who came 
piling in on me, with blankets and bundles 
and all their worldly goods, On their way 
down here they had been stopped by a po- 
liceman who asked where they were going, 
and they had all said they were coming to 
the American Consulate. They had also 
been obliged to pass an assembly of Mos- 
lems who were holding a meeting in the 
open air. I sent away at once those who had 
no permission to remain here, but the 
coming of so many people in a body natural- 
ly attracted a great deal of attention, with 
the result that it was quickly reported all 
over town that there were a "thousand" Ar- 
menians hiding in the American Consulate. 
This happened at one of the most tense and 
critical moments this summer, when it was 
important to be above suspicion. Fortunate- 
ly, the incident didn't amount to anything 
but it was a most thoughtless and impru- 
dent act on the part of the Americans at the 
Hospital to send people down here in that 
way. 

I have, as a matter of fact, been keeping 
about thirty or forty people at the Consul- 
ate, but they are all people who had permis- 
sion to remain and whom I could explain, if 
necessary, like the wives and children of 
naturalized American citizens and the fami- 
lies of the employees of the Consulate. The 
arresting and deporting was carried on so 
vigorously that even those who were sup- 
posed to be exempted from deportation 
were seized and sent off so quickly that no 
one was safe. Hence, it seemed more pur- 
dent for some of those whom I was trying to 
protect to remain at the Consulate. As the 
garden of the Consulate is very large it has 
not been so very difficult to keep people 
here in summer. I have recently found two 
or three houses in the neighborhood in 
which I have placed some of them. 
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It has been quite difficult, of course, to 
prevent outsiders from crowding in the 
American Hospital and it has not been easy 
to drive them away knowing that they 
would probably be killed. Considering the 
number of people who came there on one 
pretense or another, Dr. Atkinson has had 
very little trouble on that account. The 
American missionaries at Harput have had 
no outsiders but have had about fifty teach- 
ers and orphans in their Girls' School and 
about a dozen servants. As stated above, the 
authorities have denied continually that 
any order had been received to exempt 
them from deportation, but it seems proba- 
bie they did receive orders of some kind, as 
no effort has been made to send away any 
of these persons. 

On the whole, the Americans here have 
had comparatively little trouble during the 
past two months and have been able to do 
some good. I have been informed, however, 
that there was a plot, in which a prominent 
official was involved, to attack the Ameri- 
cans at Harput one night with a view to rob- 
bing them of the money that had been de- 
posited with them by the Armenians who 
were being sent away. It was known that 
they had received considerable sums of 
money and it is not improbable that there 
were those who coveted it. Neither is it im- 
possible that there may have been such a 
plot, but I do not know it as a fact. My in- 
former said the official who was involved in 
it finally decided it would not be wise to un- 
dertake it and persuaded the others to aban- 
don the idea. 

Whether it is true that there was such a 
plot or not, the death of Mr. Knapp at Diar- 
bekir (which I reported to the Embassy by 
telegraph on August 19th and in a despatch 
dated August 31st) occurred under very sus- 
picious circumstances. Furthermore, there 
is little doubt that the life of Dr. Smith was 
in actual danger at Diarbekir and even his 
deportation from there is not reassuring. 
There is enough to convince most people 
that the lives of the Americans are not safe 
there and if they are obliged to remain it is 
highly probable there will be other lives 
lost. 

I have just been handed Mr. Peet's circu- 
lar letter of August 19th to the stations of 
the American Board in Turkey. It is quite 
evident that his views of the situation are 
different from mine. I have no desire to 
insist unduly upon my own views or to 
oppose his plans, but after all that has hap- 
pened there during the last six months, I 
am unable to see how he can hope to see the 
American schools open here this fall or how 
he can say that the return of the instructors 
who have been sent away can probably be 
secured or how he can feel that ample pro- 
tection is assured to all Americans. Mr. 
Riggs has reported conditions to him most 
carefully in frequent letters and I have writ- 
ten many lengthy despatches to the Embas- 
sy about the situation, but in view of the 
slight attention that has been paid to our 
communications, as far as we can see here, 
and the result as indicated in the above 
mentioned letter from Mr. Peet, it would 
seem that little importance has been at- 
tached to them. 

The situation in regard to the American 
Schools was well summarized in Mr. Riggs' 
letter of July 19th to Mr. Peet, copy of 
which was sent the Embassy. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that two-thirds of the girl 
pupils and six-sevenths of the boys have 
been taken away to death, exile or Moslem 
homes; that four of the seven professors 
have been murdered on the road in general 
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massacres; that two of the others are in 
hiding and that only one (the professor of 
music) is available; that seven of the twelve 
male instructors are thought to have been 
killed on the road, that two were then sick 
in the hospital, that one is in hiding, and 
that only two are available; that one had 
been taken to a Turkish harem, that three 
had not been heard from, that four had 
started out as exiles, and that ten only were 
available; that seven of the eight buildings 
belong to the American schools were in the 
hands of the Government, and that only 
one was left. Part of this remaining building 
has since been occupied for a hopsital. 
Thus, three/fourths of the pupils, one-half 
of the instructors, including all the prinici- 
pal professors, and all except part of one 
building are now gone. Aside from all other 
considerations, it is difficult to see how edu- 
cational work can be carried on under these 
circumstances and how it can be considered 
advisable to attempt to open the schools at 
the present time. The only work that it 
seems possible to consider at all is orphan- 
age work and the American missionaries 
have been forebidden to engage in that. The 
policy that is being pursued openly here in 
regard to women and children is to compel 
them to become Moslems. Whatever assur- 
ances may be given at Constantinople about 
the work of American institutions in gener- 
al, it seems clear that Christian educational 
work will either not be permitted at all in 
this region or will be so hampered that it 
will be useless to attempt to carry it on, 
unless there should be a radical change in 
the political situation. 

With reference to the directions in Mr. 
Peet's letter that a request should be made 
for the return of those instructors in the 
American schools who have been sent away. 
I shall, of course, take no steps about that 
unless instructed to do so by the Embassy. 
In searching the records of this office for in- 
structions upon such points, I find that this 
Consulate was instructed by the Legation at 
Constantinople in 1903, in the case of one of 
the professors of the American College who 
was then under arrest and who has now 
been arrested and murdered, to confine its 
efforts to the use of good offices and not to 
interfere officially. As I have received no in- 
structions to the contrary and as the profes- 
sors and instructors in the American schools 
were arrested and tortured and sent away 
and killed before word was received that 
they should remain in their places, all that I 
was able to do was to inform the Embassy 
about the matter, which I did promptly. To 
ask for their return would be useless, unless 
it is desired to require the local authorities 
to explain what has become of them. I don't 
think they can show that any of these 
people were guilty of any crime. They were 
among the first to be sent away because of 
their position. 

With reference to the assurance that 
ample protection will be given to all Ameri- 
cans in Turkey, the facts do not seem to 
bear it out. The deportation of Dr. Smith 
and the probable danger to his life, the sus- 
picious circumstances in connection with 
the death of Mr. Knapp, the rumors of plots 
against the Americans at Harput, the fact 
that Mrs. Barnum's death was undoubtedly 
hastened by the present situation, and, 
quite possibly, the deaths of others about 
which I have not yet been able to obtain the 
details, —all seem to show that life and 
health are not secure in the interior of 
Turkey at the present time. In view of the 
limited amount of work that can be done by 
the missionaries now and probably for a 
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long time to come, and the possible dangers 
and contingencies that may arise at any 
time, it seems to me more prudent for those 
who can leave to do so. 

Speaking in general of assurances, which 
are given so freely at Constantinople, and 
having in mind our experiences here during 
the past six months, the following passage 
in a despatch written by one of my prede- 
cessors seems of sufficient interest to quote: 

"I promptly presented the matter to H.E., 
the Vali, who assured me that absolutely no 
orders in this connection had reached him. 
He telegraphed at once to Constantinople, 
requesting the transmission of the authori- 
zation announced to Your Excellency. 

"In the course of our interview, he stated 
that it was a most deplorable and unfortu- 
nate habit of the Ministries at Constantino- 
ple to assure the Foreign Embassies that 
certain orders had been despatched to pro- 
vincial authorities, altho neither had the in- 
structions been sent, nor were pains taken 
to forward them promptly after making 
such statements. 

"He had frequently suffered from this ex- 
asperating habit, and he advised insisting in 
all cases upon the date and number of the 
despatch forwarded with the authorization, 
as well as the statement whether it was sent 
as a telegram or letter." 

It might be well if the dates and numbers 
of such despatches could be obtained now 
and furnished me by the Embassy in each 
case. 

The general conditions in this region are 
frightful. Aside from the lack of security, it 
seems as though a pestilence was inevitable. 
The large number of dead bodies that are 
lying everywhere, even in the outskirts of 
the town, the filth from the bands of exiles 
that have passed through here at different 
times, and the almost total lack of sanitary 
measures, are all conducive to that, Men in 
the employ of the Government. now go 
along the principal roads and bury the dead 
bodies they find, but the graves they dig are 
so shallow that the bodies are often partly 
exposed. 

In my previous despatches I have men- 
tioned the camp just outside of the town 
where the exiles from Erzeroum [sic] and 
Erzingan stopped for a while. A more suita- 
ble place was found for those who arrived 
later. It is a large cemetery almost in the 
town itself and enclosed by a high wall. 
Here bands of exiles who have been passing 
through have been kept at several different 
times, while after they left the sick and 
feeble were left to die and be buried. The 
scene described on pages 7 and 8 of my des- 
patch of July 24th has been duplicated over 
and over again in this cemetery. The more 
recent arrivals of exiles have been kept in 
an Armenian village about five miles dis- 
tant, from which everyone had been sent 
away. 

One noticeable feature of the movement 
has been that lately men have arrived with 
the parties of exiles, whereas all the men 
who had started with the first parties had 
been killed after they had reached this Vila- 
yet. This may be called the “Slaughter- 
house Vilayet" of Turkey, for it appears 
that exiles from all directions have come 
this far safely only to be massacred in some 
part of this Vilayet. I have, of course, not 
seen the actual killing myself, but there can 
be no doubt about those who have been 
killed in this Vilayet before arriving here 
and there is practically no doubt about the 
kiling of the men and of many of the 
women and children who have left here. It 
has been corroborated too many times by 
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survivors who have escaped and returned 
here and by the gendarmes themselves who 
have done the work. Among the later par- 
ties arriving here are people from Zara, in 
the Sivas Vilayet, and from Trebizond, 
Ordou, Kherassoun, and another very large 
party numbering several thousands from 
Erzeroum [sic]. All with whom I have talked 
speak of having received much better treat- 
ment in the other Vilayets than here. I have 
been informed that on leaving here the men 
were in each case separated from the 
women and children, the significance of 
which is apparent. 

Naturally, with this wholesale massacre 
being perpetrated almost in front of our 
eyes, the country is not considered very 
safe. I have been warned repeatedly by 
friendly officials and policemen not to take 
long walks or rides and to always have some- 
one with me. They all speak of the Kurds 
who are on the roads and are very savage. 
There are plenty of Kurds, it is true, who 
are out for plunder. One interesting 
member of this race visited the Consulate 
awhile ago with what he thought was a 
$100.00 bill and asked me what I could give 
him for it. It proved to be only an advertise- 
ment resembling in appearance an Ameri- 
can bill. When I asked him where he had 
obtained it he said at first that some one 
had given it to him for $100.00 in America 
and he thought it was good money, but on 
being questioned a little further he said he 
had found it in the pocket of a Giaour 
whom he had killed. Such are the people 
one is likely to meet here these days. 

I have not given up my horseback rides 
entirely, however, although I have usually 
taken someone with me. The other day I 
rode out to two Armenian villages from 
which almost every inhabitant had been 
sent away. A short distance out of town two 
men were digging a few hundred feet off the 
road. I rode over to see what there might be 
there. They were digging a grave for a 
women who lay stretched out on the ground 
dead. Near her were two other women 
dying. Besides these there were two other 
women and one child. They said they 
wanted to be left there to die instead of 
being driven on any further. We had some 
bread with us which we had brought along 
for any starving person we might meet and 
we gave them some of it. The men, of 
course, were Government employees. Such 
scenes are to be met with almost anywhere 
probably in the interior of Turkey at the 
present tíme. Here a dead women, there a 
dead baby, occasionally a dead animal. Aside 
from the dead and the dying and from the 
gendarmes and Kurds one meets no one on 
the roads. The country is isolation com- 
plete. 

The two villages that I visited are almost 
entirely deserted. Each had two or three 
thousand inhabitants. One was the home of 
my stable-boy. There were just two families 
that had been left there. He is at the Con- 
sulate with his family, having been spared 
because he is one of my servants. His house 
in the village is occupied by gendarmes. As 
there are no Turkish inhabitants of this vil- 
lage, these gendarmes and the two Armeni- 
an families above mentioned are the only 
people there now. Probably there are some 
who have hidden in other villages and may 
return if conditions become quiet, but there 
cannot be many such. The village is almost 
as dead and deserted as Pompeii. The other 
one to which we went is not much better. 
There are perhaps half a dozen families 
there. We found also three feeble, blind old 
men whose families had all gone and they 
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had been left behind. One was eighty-five 
years old. He had thirty children and grand- 
children, two of whom are in America and 
every one of the other twenty-eight had 
been sent to exile and death. All of these 
old men and their families are Protestants 
and are well known to the American mis- 
sionaries. The missionaries have now 
brought the men from the village and are 
taking care of them. This village like the 
other was nothing but ruin and desolation. 

There are villages, however, where there 
are a great many Armenian women left, 
principally those in which there were both 
Turkish and Armenian inhabitants. Many 
women have been kept in Turkish houses in 
these villages and have thus escaped depor- 
tation. During the last few days a large 
number of women have come to this Consul- 
ate for me to write to relatives in America to 
send them money and almost every one of 
them has asked for sufficient money to 
enable them to come to America when it 
may be possible to travel. I am trying to 
help them by writing their relatives as re- 
quested but they are coming so fast now 
that it is quite a task. Very many are going 
to the missionaries for the same purpose. 
All this indicates the destitute condition in 
which these people now find themselves and 
how they all feel that it will be impossible 
for them to continue to live here. 

Word has recently been received from a 
few individuals who have reached Aleppo. It 
is to be noted that they are all women. Ap- 
parently no men arrived there. 

It is going to be a serious problem for the 
few women and children who remain here 
to obtain food and clothing this winter. 
That is something the missionaries will 
probably consider and they will doubtless be 
able to render much aid to the people. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) LESLIE A. Davis, 
Consul. 

Source: Leslie A. Davis at Harput to 
Henry Morgenthau, American Embassy, 
Constantinople, Sept. 7, 1915, N. A., D. S., 
R. G. 59, Dec. File No. 867.4016/210b. 

AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
MAMOUTER-UL-AZIZ (HARPUT), TURKEY, 
December 30, 1915. 
Hon. HENRY MORGENTHAU, 
American Ambassador, 
Constantinople. 

Sin: I have the honor to continue my re- 
ports of June 30th, July 11th, July 24th, 
August 23rd and September "th (file No. 
840.1) about the deportation and massacre 
of the Armenians in this region, as follows: 

The last four months have been full of un- 
certainty and anxiety for every one. There 
has been no security for any of the few Ar- 
menians who were left here after the depor- 
tations of July and August, whether they 
had been allowed to remain because of their 
being Protestants, Catholics, American citi- 
zens, or for other reasons, and no assurance 
worth listening to that the Armenian ques- 
tion is ended. The town crier has announced 
once or twice by order of the Vali that no 
more Armenians would be sent away and 
that all could come out without fear, but 
the falsity of such announcements was 
shown a few weeks later by the wholesale 
arrest and deportation of those who had 
ventured out in reliance upon them. The 
ruse worked so well that it will probably be 
repeated and, no matter how many times 
this may occur, I have no doubt that others 
will be caught in the same way as long as 
any remain. There seems to be as much 
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reason to apprehend a further arrest and 
deportation now of the few Armenians who 
remain here as there has been at any time 
during the last six months. No one knows 
what the next move may be or when it may 
be made. No one knows whether the few 
who have escaped thus far will be spared in 
the end or whether those who are perpe- 
trating this crime, the most awful, probably, 
that has ever been committed against any 
race of people, will continue until the last 
Armenian in the country has been killed. 

The predictions made and fears expressed 
in my early reports upon this subject have 
been for the most part all too fully realized. 
As two of them (Nos. 62 of June 30th and 71 
of July 24th) were apparently lost in the 
mails or intercepted by the authorities, I am 
sending copies of these reports in accompa- 
nying despatch No. 172 of yesterday. It will 
be noticed that they are not reports that 
were intended to be read by Turkish offi- 
cials, but I presume that is what has hap- 
pened to them. The receipt of my reports of 
July 11th, August 23rd and September 7th 
has been acknowledged. 

In the latter I spoke of the fact on page 4 
Lp. 169] that a large number of Protestants 
had been sent away a few days before the 
order had been received exempting Protes- 
tants from deportation. They were said to 
be near Malatia when the order came and I 
worked very hard to have them brought 
back here but without success. A few did 
succeed in coming back without having been 
given permission by the authorities. The 
way in which they did it was by paying 
Kurds large sums of money, often fifty or a 
hundred Turkish liras, to bring them here 
at night. These were mostly women, of 
course, as nearly all the men had been sent 
away earlier in the summer. The police 
hunted down and caught many of those who 
had returned in this way. They were again 
sent away and their fate can readily be 
imagined 


One of the most remarkable incidents in 
the terrible tragedy that is being enacted 
has been the sale by the Government at 
public auction of great quantities of second- 
hand clothing that had been taken from the 
backs of the deported Armenians who were 
killed. Many bundles of such clothing were 
brought in town and the sale continued in 
the market-place for many days. I am told 
that the same thing took place in the other 
towns of this Vilayet. I saw it going on here 
myself. One can hardly imagine anything so 
sordid or *grewsome [sic]. Another act of 
barbarism still more frightful, which has 
been related to me by survivors of the mas- 
sacres, is that the gendarmes sold them in 
groups of fifty or a hundred to the Kurds 
who were to kill them and could have what- 
ever they could find on them. As most of 
the persons deported were thoroughly 
searched and robbed by the gendarmes the 
Kurds seldom obtained more than a few old 
clothes from the persons whom they killed. 
Thus the so-called “deportation” of the Ar- 
menians has been carried on! 

Another matter that should be mentioned 
in speaking of the present situation is the 
partial destruction of the Christian church- 
es in the surrounding villages. All the 
churches in this region are, of course, in the 
possession of the Turks. 

On Sunday, September 26th, the Vali had 
an announcement made that no more Arme- 
nians would be deported. For several weeks 
afterwards everything appeared to be quiet 
and many Armenians who had been in 
hiding up to that time ventured to come 
out. Some became Moslems thinking they 
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would then be in no further danger. Sud- 
denly in the middle of the afternoon on 
Thursday, November 4th, the day being a 
fair one when many people were in the 
streets and market-place, the police began 
to arrest all the Armenians and Syrians 
they could find. Many were caught in the 
streets; houses known to contain Armenians 
were visited and the occupants dragged out 
of them including the family of one of my 
cavasses; the American hospital was sur- 
rounded while some of the police entered it 
and arrested a number found there; a po- 
liceman was stationed in front of this Con- 
sulate to prevent any one from entering it 
to seek refuge here; among those arrested 
and taken to the prison were some of the 
American citizens whom I had been protect- 
ing and a number of other persons for 
whom I had obtained permission that they 
could remain. In two or three hours the 
police gathered together at the prison fully 
five hundred people from this town. I spent 
that afternoon and evening and all the next 
day in going around looking up the differ- 
ent ones whom I had been trying to protect, 
to see which ones were all right and which 
ones had been arrested and in visiting the 
Commander, who was then acting Vali, and 
the Chief of Police to obtain the liberation 
of those who had been arrested. The scene 
that evening, when I visited the Chief of 
Police a second time with the list of persons 
arrested whom I wanted released, was one 
never to be forgotten. Opposite his office 
was this crowd of prisoners, every one of 
whom was in danger of death and expecting 
it but hoping that some one would save 
them. They were called out of the crowd 
one by one and brought into the office 
where I sat with the Chief of Police and the 
Commander of the Gendarmes. All but one 
for whom I asked were released. The one ex- 
ception was a young man who had been a 
teacher in the Turkish school and was a 
friend of my clerk. During the summer I 
had obtained permission for him to remain 
and had kept him at the Consulate for sev- 
eral months. He had decided, however, to 
accept Mohammedanism and had left the 
Consulate a few weeks prior to that time, 
against the advice of most of us. Then he 
tried to get back his position in the school 
and to collect the arrears of his salary. He 
and two other young men who had also ac- 
cepted Mohammedanism and tried to collect 
some money from the Government were 
taken out of the prison a day or two later 
and killed a short distance out of town. I 
have been told on good authority that the 
principal reason why these young men were 
not released was because they had tried to 
collect money from the Government. 
Human life is cheap here and public offi- 
cials have an effective method of saving the 
moneys of the State! 

All the Syrians and a large number of the 
Armenians from this town who were arrest- 
ed on November 4th were finally released in 
one way or another. The following day a 
wholesale arrest of Armenians occurred at 
Harput but most of them were released. The 
villages did not fare so well. From many of 
them the entire Armenian population had 
already been sent away and killed, as I have 
previously reported (see my despatch of 
September 7th, page 17, File No. 840.1, and 
my despatch of October 9th, page 2, file No. 
310). In others, however, quite a number of 
women and children had been left. Many 
hundred of these were arrested and brought 
here on Friday and Saturday, November 5th 
and 6th. I saw one group of several hundred 
as they were being driven in here like cattle 
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by a few gendarmes. They had come from a 
village some distance away and were already 
exhausted: mothers were carrying their 
children; one woman was carrying another 
woman on her back; the old, the lame, the 
blind, were staggering along dazed and stu- 
pefied and if they dropped behind were 
prodded by the gendames and made to go 
on. I saw them taken in front of the office 
of the Chief of Police where orders were 
given about them and they were sent away. 
Probably one or two thousand persons were 
sent away at this time and I have learned 
their fate from a few survivors who succeed- 
ed in getting back here alive. It appears that 
soon after leaving the town they were sepa- 
rated into small groups and taken in differ- 
ent directions; that those in several of the 
groups, and undoubtedly those in others 
also, were led into secluded valleys and then 
bayoneted by the gendarmes; that after 
they were killed brush was heaped on their 
bodies and the gendarmes attempted to 
burn them. A few are said to have gotten as 
far as Diarbakir but no word has been re- 
ceived from any of them since that, as far as 
I have been able to learn, and there is little 
doubt that practically all were finally killed. 
It is to be noted that few, if any, of the vil- 
lage people who were deported either at this 
time or before ever arrived safely at their al- 
leged destination. The few who are known 
to have arrived anywhere are mostly people 
from the towns who had some means and 
were probably able to purchase their lives 
from the gendarmes who accompanied them 
but apparently all those from the villages 
were massacred. In the case of many of the 
large villages no word has been received 
from a single person and who was deported 
from them. 

The term of “Slaughterhouse Vilayet” 
which I applied to this Vilayet is my last 
report upon this subject (that of September 
7th) has been fully justified by what I have 
learned and actually seen since that time. It 
appears that all those in the parties men- 
tioned on page 15 of that report, men, 
women and children, were massacred about 
five hours distance from here. In fact, it is 
almost certain that, with the exception of a 
very small number of those who were de- 
ported during the first few days of July, all 
who have left here have been massacred 
before reaching the borders of the Vilayet. 
It is somewhat difficult to understand the 
plan by which people were brought all the 
way here from Trebizond, Urdu, Kherassou, 
Zara, Erzurum and Erzincan, only to be 
butchered in this Vilayet. During the second 
week of September several hundred Armeni- 
ans who had taken grain to Mush for the 
Government returned here with their ox- 
carts. Nearly all of them were then put in 
prison and a few days later were sent out 
and killed. During the last two months quite 
a number of Armenian soldiers have been 
brought back in groups of two or three hun- 
dred from Erzurum. They have arrived in a 
most pitiable state due to their exposure on 
the way at this season of the year and the 
privations they had suffered. After all they 
had endured and after having been brought 
this far it appears that nearly all of them 
were killed a few hours after leaving here. A 
few have escaped and have related how the 
gendarmes tied them together a short dis- 
tance out of town. The significance of that 
was apparent and some resisted. Their dead 
bodies may be seen alongside of the road. 
The rest of them are said to have been 
taken a little farther and killed in the 
mountains. One of the sad sights of this 
town now is to see companies of these sol- 
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diers being brought here every little while 
when we know that they are to be butch- 
ered like animals. We are all wondering why 
this Vilayet is chosen as the slaughterhouse. 

A striking feature of the present situation 
in this vicinity is the large number of immi- 
grants who have arrived from the direction 
of Van, Mush and Bitlis. Many of the Arme- 
nian villages that were entirely depopulated 
during the summer are now filled with these 
Moslem immigrants. It is thought by some 
that one reason for destroying the Armeni- 
ans was to make room for them. At any 
rate, there seems to be enough of them to 
fill the vacant places. As they appear to be a 
very poor class of people, it remains to be 
seen what the effect will be industrially of 
this change in the population of this region. 

Of nearly a hundred thousand Armenians 
who were in this Vilayet a year ago, there 
are probably not more than four thousand 
left. It has been reported recently that not 
more than five per cent of the Armenians 
were to be left. It is doubtful if that many 
remain now. There are probably more in 
proportion in the two towns of Mamouret- 
ul-Aziz and Harput than elsewhere because 
many have come from the villages in which 
no Armenians now remain or can live and 
have sought shelter here. It is estimated 
that between one-third and one and one- 
half of the entire existing Armenian popula- 
tion of this Vilayet is now in these two 
towns and in two or three of the neighbor- 
ing villages, but the persons above men- 
tioned who have recently come here form a 
considerable portion of this number. The 
children in the German orphanage, some 
four or five hundred in number, form an- 
other large element in the remaining popu- 
lation. There are said to be a great many Ar- 
menians hiding among the Kurds in the 
Dersim but it is impossible to estimate the 
number with any accuracy. There may be 
five hundred or there may be a thousand in 
all. In other parts of the Vilayet there are 
very few and in many of the towns and vil- 
lages none at all except a few women who 
have accepted Mohammedanism and are 
living with Turks. 

In my brief despatch No. 170 of yesterday 
I spoke of the pressure that is being 
brought on nearly all the Armenian women 
here, including wives of naturalized Otto- 
mans, to embrace the Moslem faith. As di- 
rected in Embassy’s Instruction of Novem- 
ber 30th, I endeavor to dissuade them from 
taking this step. A very large number of 
women have come to me about this matter 
during the last few weeks. They say they 
are threatened with deportation, which 
means almost certain death, if they refuse. 
It is by no means improbable that this will 
actually be the result of such a refusal in 
many cases. I shall do everything possible, 
of course, to save from either fate all 
women who are in any way entitled to 
American protection. 

One of the disappointments in the present 
terrible situation and one of the saddest 
commentaries on American missionary work 
among the Armenians is their lack of reli- 
gious and moral principles and the general 
baseness of the race. During all that has 
happened during the past year I have not 
heard of a single act of heroism or of self- 
sacrifice and the noble acts, if any, have 
been very few. On the contrary mothers 
have given their daugthers to the lowest 
and vilest Turks to save their own lives; to 
change their religion is a matter of little im- 
portance to most of the people; lying and 
trickery and an inordinate love of money 
are besetting sins of almost all, even while 
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they stand in the very shadow of death. On 
one occasion, when the students of the 
American theological seminary were arrest- 
ed, nearly every one of them lied about one 
thing or another to save himself. Absolute 
truthfulness is almost unknown among the 
members of this race. Money is sought at 
any price, even at the risk of their lives, as 
in the case of the young man [already men- 
tioned in] this despatch whom I had saved 
from death and tried to help for several 
months by keeping him in the Consulate. 
Every trick and device are resorted to by 
those who are not in need as well as by 
those who are to obtain money and often by 
depriving others of it who are in much 
greater need. From every point of view the 
race is one that cannot be admired, al- 
though it is one to be pitied. 

The present is the time to consider its 
needs and not its merits. The thousand or 
two Armenians in this immediate vicinity 
are for the most part entirely destitute and 
dependent upon charity. Many are awaiting 
remittances from America while many 
others have no relatives there or elsewhere 
to help them, Practically all who remain 
here are women and children and a few of 
them have the means with which to buy 
bread or any way of earning it. Relief work 
is being carried on by both the German and 
the American missionaries but it is not 
enough to meet the needs at the present 
time. I shall be very glad to assist in such 
work as far as I can, as I have been doing 
with the funds already sent by the Embassy 
for that purpose and shall do with such ad- 
ditional funds as the Embassy may be able 
to send. 

The important thing is to keep people 
alive for the present and then to assist them 
to leave the country as soon as it may be 
possible. There is no way of knowing howev- 
er, what further measures may be taken 
against the few survivors who remain here 
and the difficulty under present conditions 
of saving any in case of emergency from the 
cut-throats of this region is perhaps greater 
than can be easily realized by those who are 
living in more civilized places. The only ef- 
fective way I have found, as I have previous- 
ly explained, has been to keep people in the 
Consulate itself and naturally the number 
who can be saved in that way is limited. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your obedient 
servant, 

(signed) LESLIE A. Davis, 
Consul. 

In cipher. 

I intend to supplement these reports on 
the deportation and massacre of the Arme- 
nians with an account of two trips which 
now made to a lake about 5 hours distant 
from here where I saw the dead bodies of 
fully 10 thousand persons, many of whom 
had been recently killed, and to illustrate it 
with photographs which I took of them 
alive in camps. It would not be prudent to 
send such a report now. 

Source: Leslie A. Davis at Harput to 
Henry Morgenthau, American Embassy, 
Constantinople, Dec. 30, 1915, enclosed in 
Hoffman Philip [Chargé d'Affaires] at Con- 
stantinople to Secretary of State, February 
17, 1916, N.A., D.S., R.G. 59, Dec. File No. 
861.4016/269. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, higher 
American officials than Leslie Davis, 
with no political ax to grind, no per- 
sonal motive to cite the Armenian 
genocide other than their own obser- 
vation or their interpretation of the 
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facts that were available to them, have 
agreed with his account and with nu- 
merous others that a systematic exter- 
mination took place. 

Indeed Davis’ immediate superior, 
Ambassador Morgenthau, concluded in 
a July 1915 telegram sent to the Secre- 
tary of State that A campaign of race 
extermination” against peaceful Ar- 
menians” had begun “under a pretext 
of reprisal against rebellion.” And 
President and Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft wrote in 1920 that the 
Serbians and the Armenians shoul- 
dered more wartime suffering than 
any other noncombatants. 

President Wilson, deliberating on 
the growing body of accounts of geno- 
cide produced by Davis and by others, 
instructed his Secretary of State in 
1919 to negotiate with Congress about 
the possibility of sending United 
States troops to Armenia. 

In our own day, with the benefit of 
historical analysis, members of both 
parties have not hesitated to voice the 
truth about this tragedy. 

Earlier reference was made to a com- 
ment of President Bush. In 1981, at a 
memorial service in observation of the 
Holocaust, President Reagan invoked 
“The genocide of the Armenians” in 
promising that America would never 
forget the lessons in human hardship 
learned from two world wars. 

In 1978 President Carter stated that 
the Ottomans, made a ‘concerted 
effort to eliminate all the Armenian 
people.” 

Yet we need not rely exclusively 
upon the word of our own country- 
men, past or present. We need not do 
so because in the search for confirma- 
tion of the Armenian genocide the 
Ottoman Government itself, ravaged 
by war and plagued by some sense of 
remorse, put the main perpetrators of 
genocide on trial in 1919. 

The empire's indictment against its 
own Ministers of War, of Interior, and 
of the Navy, states that through any 
number of oral or clandestine means 
these officials authorized what in the 
language of the indicted was termed 
“an unending chain of massacres, pil- 
lage, and abuse.” 

At it happens, much of the evidence 
for the trials also originated in formal 
telegrams that were in fact instruc- 
tions from the central Government to 
the deportation provinces. 

It is perhaps hypocritical and cer- 
tainly a harsh judgment of their peers 
that resulted in the four authorities 
who actually received the sentences 
being sentenced to death. There were 
additionally four others consigned to 
15 years of hard labor. 

So it should come as no surprise that 
the founder of the modern Republic of 
Turkey, someone revered in Turkish 
history, Kemal Ataturk, explicitly re- 
nounced what he termed the massa- 
cres of millions" by the Ottoman 
regime. 
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What has ensued since the time of 
Ataturk is that, like a free and demo- 
cratic Germany today, a free and 
democratic Turkey began a new era in 
its history with a new government 
with the rejection of the horror previ- 
ously visited upon its own minority 
population. 

It is for that reason that a distin- 
guished and valued ally, modern-day 
Turkey, need not feel anything but 
the same remorse that all observers 
anywhere would feel because of this 
tragedy. We do not visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the sons, but we do say 
that once again history teaches that 
man can be inhumane to other men 
and there is simply no doubt that that 
tragedy occurred, and that it must 
never occur again. 

That is the lesson, the lesson so 
often repeated, from the terrible trag- 
edy that began in 1939 and did not end 
until the end of the Second World 
War. "Never again," whether Jew or 
non-Jew, we have said so many times 
in attempting to keep faith with the 
specters of the 6 million Jews who per- 
ished during World War II. 

Well, this is such an act, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is a resolution that takes pains 
by its language not to cast doubt in 
any way, nor to cast blame upon 
modern-day Turkey or upon the Turk- 
ish people. It places blame where, in 
fact, it is due, where historically, by 
ample documentation, it was earned; 
that is, by those officials of the Otto- 
man Empire who were responsible for 
this slaughter. 

I have been one who on this floor, at 
every opportunity, has voted to sup- 
port efforts which I conceive to be in 
the interest of the United States, as 
well as in the interests of our ally, 
Turkey, to enhance the strength of 
that ally as a valued part of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization Alliance. 

It is in no way inconsistent at this 
moment to voice concern that we not 
forget, that we memorialize, as indeed 
we are required by common decency 
and enlightened self-interest to do, 
that there shall be at the very least a 
day to remembrance for those million 
and a half innocent souls whose sole 
crime was to be Armenian under the 
despotic rule of the Ottoman Empire. 

There is no shame for modern-day 
Turkey, any more than we blame the 
children and the grandchildren of 
those in modern Germany who did 
not, by their hand, inflict this terrible 
wrong upon their Jewish countrymen. 
What we do know is that there cannot 
be the kind of indifference that per- 
mitted these things to occur in the 
first place. 

And why, Mr. President, am I delud- 
ed in my belief that an expression by 
the Congress of the United States can 
make a difference? I do not think I 
am. I think that we have seen concert- 
ed world opinion have an impact upon 
other repressive regimes. I think that 
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we have seen the attitudes changing in 
Eastern Europe, and indeed the atti- 
tudes of the Soviet Union, resulting in 
such practical results as increased emi- 
gration for dissidents, for Soviet Jews 
and Soviet Christians seeking to leave 
the Soviet Union. 

I think we have learned that it does 
matter what Members of Congress feel 
and say and vote. It is a fact that if we 
are guilty of indifference, we virtually 
invite history to repeat itself in all of 
its worst excesses. 

So, Mr. President, I will say that, 
one, there is no doubt that this trage- 
dy occurred and that it was worthy of 
the terrible name of genocide. I will 
say, two, that those responsible are 
long-dead officials of the Ottoman 
Empire. I will say, three, that it is one 
more example in history, and all too 
recent history, still burned and fresh 
in the minds of those who themselves 
were survivors of those deportations 
and massacres. 

It is that recent and that real to 
them, and it must be, if less to us, 
nonetheless a fact that we mark with 
at least a decent observation of a day 
of remembrance, because if we do not 
do that, Mr. President, we are guilty of 
indifference and injustice; and we 
mock the suffering of those who will 
have died in vain if in fact they are 
not at least remembered and honored 
by this day of remembrance, a single, 
quiet day devoted to these brave souls 
who fell under the sword of an oppres- 
sor. 

And, Mr. President, I say to my col- 
leagues who, understandably, are con- 
cerned least they give offense to a 
valued ally, they need, I think to put 
things in perspective. 

It was not long ago that this body 
went upon record as endorsing a so- 
called Genocide Treaty. I remember 
very well that day just a few short 
years ago, because I was privileged to 
cast the crucial 67th vote enabling the 
Senate to adopt the International 
Convention Against All Forms of 
Racial and Cultural Genocide. 

Those who cast votes that day felt 
they had done not just a good, but an 
important thing. They thought that it 
was a proud day for the Senate, a day 
when collectively we very properly 
condemned the evil motives of men in 
governments that lead them to the in- 
credible inhumanity that permits the 
systematic extermination of entire 
populations for no reason other than 
that by the accident of birth they 
were born at the wrong time and the 
wrong place, and to their oppressor, 
into the wrong culture. 

On that day, we declared that these 
martyred millions of recent history, 
those who died in the Armenian geno- 
cide of 1915 and the Holocaust of the 
years of the Second World War, would 
not have died in vain, that their 
memories would be etched forever in 
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history, that they would be kept alive 
as people whose suffering must serve 
at least as an indictment to those re- 
sponsible for their tragic and inhu- 
mane treatment, and more important, 
as a warning to civilized men that we 
cannot be indifferent, that we cannot 
look the other way. 

Mr. President, what could be more 
timely than that when in Azerbaijan, 
once again it is Armenians who are 
threatened with genocide? 

History does repeat itself, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if good and decent men do not do 
what they ought to in order to prevent 
the excesses of history. It was Edmund 
Burke, some centuries ago upon the 
floor of the House of Commons, who 
said that all that is necessary for the 
triumph of evil is that enough good 
men do nothing.” 

We are asking in this resolution to 
do very little. We are asked to do the 
decent minimum that is required to 
pay our respect, and more important, 
to mark this day not just as a day of 
remembrance, but as a day of dedica- 
tion that decent men who call them- 
selves civilized will never again permit 
this to occur. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair and 
yield the floor. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 276d-276g, as 
amended, appoints the following Sena- 
tors as members of the Senate Delega- 
tion to the Canada-United States In- 
terparliamentary Group during the 
101st Congress, second session, to be 
held in Kiawah Island, SC, February 
22-26, 1990: the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. McCLunE], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], and 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. MUR- 
KOWSKI]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggest- 
ed and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Senate 
Joint Resolution 212, which I cospon- 
sored, designates April 24, 1990, as a 
national day of remembrance of the 
Armenian genocide. 

Opponents of this resolution have 
argued that we should not make such 
a designation because Armenians were 
not the victims of “genocide.” 

I disagree. At the beginning of 
World War I, some 2.5 million Armeni- 
ans lived in the Ottoman Empire. By 
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1923, 60 percent of this population—an 
estimated 1.5 million people—died as a 
result of the policies of the Ottoman 
rulers. 

Regarding the Armenian culture as 
alien and the Armenian demand for 
tolerance and freedom as unaccept- 
able, the empire embarked upon a 
deliberate campaign to eliminate the 
Armenian people through deportation 
and death. 

The nature and extent of this cam- 
paign was well documented by U.S. of- 
ficials at the time. For example, Henry 
Morgenthau, our Ambassador to the 
Ottoman Empire, reported that a 
campaign of race extermination is in 
progress under a pretext of reprisal 
against rebellion." 

The United States has reaffirmed on 
several occasions that the actions 
taken against the Armenian people 
constituted “genocide.” In fact, as a 
Presidential candidate, President Bush 
stated that The United States must 
acknowledge the attempted genocide 
of the Armenian people in the last 
years of the Ottoman Empire * * * if 
we are to insure that such horrors are 
not repeated." 

I agree with the President, when he 
said that if we are to eliminate the evil 
of genocide from the heart of man- 
kind, the death of more than a million 
Armenians must be more than a tragic 
footnote in history. 

In commemorating the Armenian 
genocide, we are not criticizing the 
modern Turkish Government but 
rather reaffirming our commitment to 
human life and dignity by keeping the 
memory of the Armenian genocide 
alive. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator with- 
hold? 


Mr. PELL. Yes. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Republican 


leader, Senator DOLE. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I think we 
have concluded the debate on the 
motion to proceed. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
for his generous remarks—not for his 
opposition, but for his candor, as he 
always is a man of great integrity, and 
I hope that we can continue along 
these lines. 

I think from our standpoint we need 
to convince our colleagues, some who 
were sponsors and became nonspon- 
sors of the resolution, that history 
does support our position. There is no 
doubt about it. It would seem to me 
that based on the statements we have 
heard from the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]; the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Levin]; the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Stmon]; the distin- 
guished Senator from California (Mr. 
Witson], and others who will follow 
tomorrow, it is our hope to lay the 
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foundation so that we can let history 
be the judge, and we believe we can 
make that case and we will continue 
that tomorrow. 

I urge my colleagues who may be 
trying to make a decision on which 
way to go, that all we want to do now 
is to proceed to the resolution—pro- 
ceed to it. We have the right to have it 
before the Senate. Then if someone 
has amendments they can be offered. I 
have suggested I will offer a substitute 
which I hope will be less offensive to 
some. I do not believe the present text 
should be offensive to anyone, but 
there are some who are offended and I 
hope we might be able to resolve some 
of those problems. In any event, I 
mentioned earlier the action taken by 
the European Parliament where their 
resolution passed in 1987, much 
stronger than the resolution before us. 
In fact in one paragraph it says 
"whereas, the historically proven Ar- 
menian genocide has so far neither 
been the object of political condemna- 
tion or received due compensation." 
They made a finding. We do not do 
that in our resolution. 

I will ask unanimous consent that 
the entire resolution be printed in the 
Recorp. I will also ask that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association recognition of the 
Armenian genocide be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The American Bar Association his- 
torically protested the Turkish atroc- 
ities against Armenians and more re- 
cently pointed out the fact of the Ar- 
menian genocide. Also the United Na- 
tions recognition of Armenian geno- 
cide. In 1985 and 1986, after years of 
study, a U.N. commission recognized 
the Armenian genocide as historical 
fact. On August 26, 1985, after 14 
years of study and debate, the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights voted 
14 to 1 with 4 abstensions to reaffirm 
the Armenian genocide as historical 
fact. In a March 1979 meeting of the 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights, 
the United States publicly supported 
the United Nations recognition of Ar- 
menian genocide by advocating recog- 
nition of the Armenian genocide in a 
commission report. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON A POLITICAL SOLUTION TO THE 
ARMENIAN QUESTION 

The European Parliament, having regard 
to the motion for a resolution tabled by Mr 
Saby and others on behalf of the Socialist 
Group on a political solution to the Armeni- 
an question (Doc. 2-737/84). 

Having regard to the motion for a resolu- 
tion tabled by Mr. Kolokotronis on the Ar- 
menian question and the declaration of 24 
April as Armenian Genocide Day (Doc. B 2- 
360/85), 

Having regard to the report of the Politi- 
cal Affairs Committee (Doc. A 2-33/87), 
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A. Having regard to: The motion for a res- 
olution by Mr. Jaquet and others on the sit- 
2 177 of the Armenian people (Doc. 1-782 

), 

The motion for a resolution by Mrs. 
Duport and Mr. Glinne on behalf of the So- 
cialist Group on a political solution to the 
Armenian question (Doc. 1-735/83), and 

The written question by Mrs. Duport on 
the Armenian question, 

The resolution of the Ministers with re- 
sponsibility for Cultural Affairs, meeting 
within the Council of 13 November 1986 on 
the protection of Europe's architectural 
heritage,“ including that outside the terri- 
tory of the Community, 

B. Convinced that recognition of the iden- 
tity of the Armenian people in Turkey as an 
ethnic, cultural, linquistic and religious mi- 
nority follows on from recognition of its 
own history, 

C. Whereas the Armenian side regards 
these events as planned genocide within the 
meaning of the 1948 UN Charter, 

D. Whereas the Turkish State rejects the 
charge of genocide as unfounded, 

E. Whereas, to date, the Turkish Govern- 
ment, by refusing to recognize the genocide 
of 1915, continues to deprive the Armenian 
people of the right to their own history, 

F. Whereas the historically proven Arme- 
nian genocide has so far neither been the 
object of political condemnation nor re- 
ceived due compensation, 

G. Whereas the recognition of the Arme- 
nian genocide by Turkey must therefore be 
viewed as a profoundly humane act of moral 
rehabilitation towards the Armenians, 
which can only bring honour to the Turkish 
Government; 

H. Profoundly regretting and condemning 
the mindless terrorism by groups of Armeni- 
ans who were responsible between 1973 and 
1986 for several attacks causing death or 
injury to innocent victims and deplored by 
an overwhelming majority of the Armenian 
people, 

I. Whereas the obdurate stance of every 
Turkish Government towards the Armenian 
question has in no way helped to reduce the 
tension, 

l. Believes that the Armenian question 
and the question of minorities in Turkey 
must be resituated within the framework of 
relations between Turkey and the Commu- 
nity; points out that democracy cannot be 
solidly implanted in a country unless the 
latter recognizes and enriches its history 
with its ethnic and cultural diversity; 

2. Believes that the tragic events in 1915- 
1917 involving the Armenians living in the 
territory of the Ottoman Empire constitute 
genocide within the meaning of the conven- 
tíon on the prevention and the punishment 
of the crime of genocide adopted by the UN 
General Assembly on 9 December 1948; Rec- 
ognizes, however, that the present Turkey 
cannot be held responsible for the tragedy 
experienced by the Armenians of the Otto- 
man Empire and stresses that neither politi- 
cal nor legal or material claims against 
present-day Turkey can be derived from the 
recognition of this historical event as an act 
of genocide; 

3. Calls on the Council to obtain from the 
present Turkish Government an acknowl- 
edgement of the genocide perpetrated 
against the Armenians in 1915-1917 and 
promote the establishment of a political dia- 
logue between Turkey and the representa- 
tives of the Armenians; 


' OJ No. C 216, 16.8.1984, p. 10. 
2 OJ No. C 320, 13.12.1986, p. 1. 
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4. Believes that the refusal by the present 
Turkish Government to acknowledge the 
genocide against the Armenian people com- 
mitted by the Young Turk government, its 
reluctance to apply the principles of inter- 
national law to its differences of opinion 
with Greece, the maintenance of Turkish 
occupation forces in Cyprus and the denial 
of the existence of the Kurdish question, to- 
gether with the lack of true parliamentary 
democracy and the failure to respect indi- 
vidual and collective freedoms, in particular 
freedom of religion, in that country are in- 
surmountable obstacles to consideration of 
the possibility of Turkey’s accession to the 
Community; 

5. Conscious of those past misfortunes, 
supports its desire for the development of a 
specific identity, the securing of its minority 
rights and the unrestricted exercise of its 
people’s human and civil rights as defined in 
the European Convention on Human Rights 
and its five protocols; 

6. Calls for fair treatment of the Armeni- 
an minority in Turkey as regards their iden- 
tity, language, religion, culture and school 
system, and makes an emphatic plea for im- 
provements in the care of monuments and 
for the maintenance and conservation of 
the Armenian religious architectural herit- 
age in Turkey and invites the Community to 
examine how it could make an appropriate 
contribution; 

7. Calls on Turkey in this connection to 
abide faithfully by the provisions for the 
protection of the non-Muslim minorities as 
stipulated in Articles 37 to 45 of the 1923 
Treaty of Lausanne which, moreover, was 
signed by most Member States of the Com- 
munity; 

8. Considers that the protection of monu- 
ments and the maintenance and conserva- 
tion of the Armenian religious architectural 
heritage in Turkey must be regarded as part 
of a wider policy designed to preserve the 
cultural heritage of all civilizations which 
have developed over the centuries on 
present-day Turkish territory and, in par- 
ticular, that of the Christian minorities that 
formed part of the Ottoman Empire; 

9. Calis therefore on the Community to 
extend the Association Agreement with 
Turkey to the cultural field so that the re- 
mains of Christian or other civilizations 
such as the ancient classical, Hittite, Otto- 
man, etc., in that country are preserved and 
made generally accessible; 

10. Expresses its concern at the difficul- 
ties currently being experienced by the Ar- 
menian community in Iran with respect to 
the Armenian Language and their own edu- 
cation in accordance with the rules of their 
own religion; 

11. Condemns the violation of individual 
freedoms committed in the Soviet Union 
against the Armenian population; 

12. Condemns strongly any violence and 
any form of terrorism carried out by isolat- 
ed groupings unrepresentative of the Ar- 
menion people, and calls for reconciliation 
between Armenians and Turks; 

13. Call on the Community Member 
States to dedicate a day to the memory of 
the genocide and crimes againsty humanity 
perpetrated in the 20th century, specifically 
against the Armenians and Jews; 

14. Commits itself to making a substantial 
contribution to initiatives to encourage ne- 
gotiations between the Armenian and Turk- 
ish peoples; 

15. Instructs its President to forward this 
resolution to the Commission, the European 
Council, the Foreign Ministers meeting in 
political cooperation, the EEC/Turkey Asso- 
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ciation Council and the Turkish, Iranian 
and Soviet Governments and the UN Secre- 
tary General; 
THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION'S 
RECOGNITION OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Issue: The American Bar Association his- 
torically protected the Turkish atrocities 
against Armenians, and more recently has 
pointed out the fact of the Armenian geno- 
cide. 


POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 


1. On February 19, 1988 the ABA submit- 
ted the following to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in support of the Genocide Con- 
vention implementing legislation: As famil- 
iar as are the historic examples of genocide 
against the Armenians and the Jews, geno- 
cide is à contemporary crime of shocking 
magnitude, and we must prepare ourselves 
to fight it—* * * What is left to do is, some- 
what surprisingly, quite simple: The inter- 
national crime of genocide must be made 
part of the criminal law of the United 
States. In à word, we must formally recog- 
nize that which even the few opponents of 
the treaty must surely concede—that in the 
United States, as in the world, genocide is a 
crime.—Statement of J. Griffin and J.F. 
Murphy, ABA, at pp. 4-5. 

2. As attorneys applying the legal concept 
of genocide, the ABA's position carries far 
more weight than the authorities cited on 
the other side of the genocide resolution. 

UNITED NATIONS RECOGNITION OF THE 
ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Issue: In 1985 and 1986 after years of 
study, the relevant U.N. Commissions recog- 
nized the Armenian genocide as an histori- 
cal fact. 


POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 


1. On August 26, 1985, fourteen years of 
study and debate, the U.N. Subcommission 
on Human Rights voted 14-1 with 4 absten- 
tions to reaffirm the Armenian genocide as 
an historical fact. U.N. Doc. E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
1985 SR. 36 (1985). In 1986, the full U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights adopted that 
decision. 

2. In a March 1979 meeting of the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights, the United 
States publicly supported U.N. recognition 
of the Armenian genocide by advocating rec- 
ognition of the Armenian Genocide in a 
Commission report. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with my previous indication of 
the distinguished majority leader and 
the distinguished President pro tem- 
pore, I now send a cloture motion to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
cloture motion having been presented 
under rule XXII, the Chair directs the 
clerk to read the motion. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
S.J. Res. 212, a joint resolution designating 
April 24, 1990, as "National Day of Remem- 
brance of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of 
the Armenian Genocide of 1915-1923." 
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Bob Dole, Pete Wilson, Dave Duren- 
berger, Rudy Boschwitz, Dan Coats, 
James M. Jeffords, John Heinz, Larry 
Pressler, Nancy Landon Kassebaum, 
Pete Domenici, Jake Garn, Paul 
Simon, Donald W. Riegle, Carl Levin, 
Alan Cranston, Ted Kennedy, Alfonse 
D'Amato. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the President pro 
tempore, Senator BYRD. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I will not 
long detain the Senate and I will not 
impose on the time of the two leaders. 

I simply want to say again that the 
Council of Ministers in Turkey has 
acted last year to open the State ar- 
chives. And do you not think, may I 
ask my colleagues, we ought to take 
the time and let the scholars examine 
those archives? Documents might be 
put in the REcorp by Senators, but is 
that sufficient evidence for 100 Sena- 
tors to base their judgment upon a 
matter of this sensitivity? 

Some have already formed an opin- 
ion. 

But Isay we ought to stop, look, and 
listen, before we take a fateful step 
here to offend a friend, to offend an 
ally. When we wanted the Turks to 
fight by our side in Korea, the Senate 
did not offer a resolution. No Senator 
offered a resolution at that time de- 
crying the massacre of Armenians in 
the period 1915-23. In World War II, 
when Turkey refused to get involved 
in the fighting on the side of Germa- 
ny, there was no resolution offered 
here at that time that would offend 
Turkey. 

Why do we offer such a resolution 
now? Why is it offered at this time? 
Why do we go out of our way to insult 
a friendly ally? What good is it going 
to do? We hear the plea that we 
should stand up for human rights. 
The Senate, time and time again, has 
stood for human rights. If there were 
a massacre of Armenians going on in 
Turkey today, I would join in decrying 
that. But we are raking over old ashes. 
Whatever happened 75 years ago 
should not have happened. It was 
wrong. But what good will this resolu- 
tion do? The archives are open. They 
were just opened last year. Why not 
let people who have the credibility to 
do so, go and spend the time to search 
the records and let a judgment be 
made by trained historians? 

Here we are about to make a judg- 
ment. None of us—not one—is in a po- 
sition to point the finger at Turkey 
and say Turkey is guilty of genocide. 

I think we can understand how the 
people of Turkey today regret what 
may have happened, but they cannot 
call it back. It was their grandparents. 
And why would we want to take an 
action which is sure to offend them? 

Again, I say that the resolution is in- 
nocuous on its face to me. My feelings 
are not hurt. Iam not a Turk. I do not 
live in Turkey. I was not born in 
Turkey. My parents did not come from 
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there. My grandparents did not come 
from there. It is not offensive to me. 

But I am interested in maintaining 
good relations with an ally, an ally 
that we have had before, an ally that 
we will want again. Why will we go out 
of our way deliberately and offend 
that ally? Why not let some time pass 
so that the records can be studied, and 
let someone else make a judgment. 
That judgment ought not be made on 
this floor. That judgment ought not 
be made by 100 Senators who know 
very little about what any of us are 
really talking about. That is my plea. 

Again, I have only the utmost re- 
spect for those who support the reso- 
lution, especially : the Republican 
leader. I have called him my friend too 
many times in this body not to mean 
it. But my respect for him does not 
mean that I should not stand up also 
for what I, too, think is right, and 
oppose what I think will be a mistake. 

I hope we will not get the resolution 
up on the floor. There would be 
amendments offered. Who knows 
whether it would be improved or made 
worse. I think the best thing we can do 
is take down the resolution after a clo- 
ture vote or two and get on with some- 
thing else and avoid making a mistake 
that we cannot undo. 

It is easy today to talk. It will be less 
easy tomorrow to correct a mistake. 
We may heap coals upon the very 
people that we are feeling sorry for. 
We can exacerbate the tensions, the 
animosities, the hot feelings in the 
Balkans, and between the Turks and 
others. 

Yes, pass this resolution, if you will. 
It would be greatly pleasing to the 
fundamentalists in Turkey. But the 
Turks, most of the Turks, want to be 
pro-West. They want to be aligned 
with the West. Let us not drive them 
into the hands of fundamentalists who 
want to turn them away from the 
West. We saw what happened in Iran. 
Let us not do something now that can 
create problems for Turkey, and in 
creating problems for Turkey also 
create problems for Greece, create 
problems for Israel, and create prob- 
lems for those who are seeking to 
bring about reforms in the Soviet 
Union. 

I thank the two leaders. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will just 
take 1 additional minute. I think the 
Senator from West Virginia has 
touched on an issue that I think some 
would say, well, that is a fair state- 
ment. Certainly, everything the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has said has 
been a fair statement. But let us just 
take a look at the Ottoman archives. 

THE OTTOMAN ARCHIVES 

The Ottoman archives from 1915 to 
1923 should contain important docu- 
ments on the Armenian genocide. Usu- 
ally, archives are opened 50 years after 
the events, but the Turkish Govern- 
ment historically resisted opening the 
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1915-23 archives. Today, Turkey 
claims it has opened the relevant ar- 
chives, and some of those opposed to 
the resolution will argue that the 
Senate should await analysis of these 
archives before approving the Armeni- 
an genocide resolution. This argument 
is specious because: First, the evidence 
of the genocide is already overwhelm- 
ing; second, Turkey does not even own 
all the relevant Ottoman records— 
they are scattered in U.S.S.R., Vati- 
can, Jerusalem, France, and England; 
third, according to Turkish sources, 
Government officials have—for 50 
years—combed through and destroyed 
damaging records; fourth, Turkey, in 
fact, has not opened all the relevant 
archives; only the cataloged or the 
records of these agencies which were 
not involved in the genocide—War 
Ministry, Interior Ministry, and Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress; fifth, 
the Turkish Government has been 
using the archives argument as a de- 
laying tactic for years. 


POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 

Nothing in the Turkish-held ar- 
chives will change whether a 2,100,000 
Armenian population went down to 
less than 100,000 between 1915 and 
1923. 

Nothing in the archives can change 
the existing verified government 
orders, admissions, third-party observ- 
ances, and other documents which 
conclusively establish a government 
ordered program to annihilate the Ar- 
menians. 

Nothing in the Turkish-held ar- 
chives will change the overwhelming 
evidence of the genocide in the United 
States, French, British, German, 
Soviet, Jerusalem, Austrian, and Vati- 
can archives. Remember the United 
States archives contain approximately 
25,000 pages of the details including 
captured German war records on the 
planning and implementation of the 
genocide between 1915 and 1918 alone. 

The postwar trials and convictions of 
government leaders for the annihila- 
tion of the Armenians are dispositive 
evidence from the period, and their 
transcripts are already available. The 
exhibits submitted in those trials, 
however, have not been released by 
Turkey. : 

Prominent Turkish historian Dr. 
Mete Tuncay has claimed that ex- 
perts have been combing the Ottoman 
archives for the last 4 years, putting 
aside documents that do not support 
state ideology." Hurriyet Weekly, Jan- 
uary 9, 1989. 

Western historians have also pointed 
out that the Turkish Government has 
deleted the incriminating evidence. 
For example, Christopher Walker In- 
sight, February 27, 1989; and David 
Rowan, William Hale, and Dr. James 
of University College Oxford London 
Times, January 4, 1989. 
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At the postwar trials, cabinet mem- 

bers admitted burning or ordering the 
burning of orders to massacre Armeni- 
ans. 
Because of the disarray in which the 
Ottoman records were compiled, ascer- 
taining deletions will be almost impos- 
sible; therefore, credible historians 
have not visited and put little stock in 
the archives opened. 

The June 23, 1989, Turkish law 
opening the archives does not open 
the relevant archives even though the 
Turkish government claims that all ar- 
chives are open. Only archives to 1894 
are purportedly open. The law—No. 
89/14269 only makes previously ''clas- 
sified" documents from 1895 to 1939— 
available—that is those which govern- 
ment officials have gone over in recent 
years. More importantly, the *'classi- 
fied" or “cataloged” records do not in- 
clude the relevant War Ministry, Inte- 
rior Ministry, Committee of Union and 
Progress, or post-war trial proceedings 
records. Resolution opponents have 
claimed that the Council of Minis- 
ters" files contain all the relevant deci- 
sions on Armenians, but the post-war 
trials found that was not true. 

Even the Turkish press recognizes 
that the government has been using 
the archives as a public relations de- 
laying tactic: 

Endless and empty statements that have 
been made over the years concerning the 
opening of the Ottoman archives, during 
these days when the Armenian resolution is 
introduced to Congress, is creating a dis- 
turbance among those who follow this topic 
closely. For the last 8 years, every 6 months 
a statement is made regarding the opening 
of the Ottoman archives. That these don't 
come true indicates that Turkey is pursuing 
& policy of distraction. Thus there has been 
a new statement regarding the opening of 
the archives in Turkey. At any rate, only 
the sections up to 1895 will be opened. For 
example, the purported massacre of 300,000 
Armenians during the Zeytun events 
(Sasoon), takes place during this timeframe. 
However, historians interested in this topic 
are concerned with history after 1913. Once 
again Turkey will find itself in the position 
of not keeping its word. Cumhuriyet, Ufuk 
Guldemir, January 6, 1989. 


AUTHORITY TO APPOINT A 
COMMITTEE TO ESCORT HIS 
EXCELLENCY VACLAV HAVEL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the majority leader, 
Mr. MITCHELL. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent of the Senate be authorized to 
appoint a committee on the part of 
the Senate to join with a like commit- 
tee on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to escort His Excellency 
Vaclav Havel, the President of the 
Czechosolovak Socialist Republic, into 
the House Chamber for the joint 
meeting tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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TIME TO RESOLVE THE STATUS 
OF THE WESTERN SAHARA 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
serve as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, a region that stretches from 
Morocco to Bangladesh. During the 
January recess I traveled in the 
region: stopping first in Morocco. In 
recent months our attention has been 
held by the dramatic developments in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union; 
unfortunately there has been no com- 
parable change in the persistent prob- 
lems of North Africa and the Middle 
East. 

One exceptionally persistent prob- 
lem is that of the conflict in the West- 
ern Sahara. It is a war that has lasted 
15 years, has cost the participants 
thousands of lives, and has consumed 
several billions of dollars of resources. 
Much of this toll, both human and 
material, has fallen on the Kingdom 
of Morocco, a nation with which we 
have had our longest continuous 
treaty relationship, dating back to the 
administration of President Washing- 
ton, and which has been our closest 
and most consistent friend in the Arab 
world. 

As part of my visit to Morocco, 
through the courtesy of the Moroccan 
Government which provided an air- 
craft for this purpose, I spent a day 
traveling to the Western Sahara, visit- 
ing the towns of Layoune and Smarra 
and seeing much of the territory's ter- 
rain from the air. The Western Sahara 
encompasses some 120,000 square 
miles on the Atlantic coast of Africa. 
To the north is Morocco; to the east 
and south are Algeria and Mauritania. 
The territory's 186,000 people occupy 
a land that is almost exclusively 
desert, even the coastal areas, which 
lack any natural habitation. 

The Western Sahara has one signifi- 
cant natural resource, phosphates, of 
which it holds a sizable percentage of 
the Earth's total. Following the 1973 
oil shocks, the prices of phosphates— 
which are a substitute for petroleum- 
based fertilizers—soared and the terri- 
tory had a brief moment as a valued 
strategic asset. Since then, however, 
phosphate prices have collapsed and 
the Sahara territory has returned to 
an economically marginal condition. 

From 1860 to 1974, the Western 
Sahara was governed by Spain which, 
even in the face of U.N. General As- 
sembly resolutions and a newly cre- 
ated insurgent movement, seemed to 
be determined to make the territory 
one of the last colonies in Africa. How- 
ever, on August 20 of that year, Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco, until the end a 
politician canny enough to sense the 
political winds, announced a referen- 
dum on the territory's future. Because 
of Morocco's claims to the territory, 
the General Assembly requested an 
International Court of Justice ruling 
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on the legal status of the territory. 
Specifically, the Court was asked 
whether, prior to colonization, the 
Spanish Sahara had been part of Mo- 
rocco—to which it might then be re- 
turned—or terra nullius," a no man's 
land which might then exercise a valid 
act of self-determination. In October 
1975, the Court ruled that the terri- 
tory had not been terra nullius and 
had enjoyed an historical connection 
with Morocco. However, the Court 
also stated that these connections 
were not sufficient to deny the Sahar- 
ouwi—or Saharan—people the right to 
vote on their own future. 

At this point, Morocco's Monarch 
King Hassan II announced Morocco 
would peaceably occupy the territory 
through a “Green March" of 350,000 
unarmed citizens. Spain abandoned its 
referendum plans and instead, via the 
treaty of Madrid, turned administra- 
tive control of the territory over to 
Morocco and Mauritania. These two 
nations then partitioned the territory 
with Morocco holding two-thirds of 
the land and more than 80 percent of 
the scattered population. 

The Treaty of Madrid was immedi- 
ately contested by the Polisario, the 
indigenous liberation organization 
founded to oppose Spanish rule. More 
importantly, Morocco's regional rival 
Algeria moved to support the Polisario 
materially. 

It happens that I was the U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations at 
the time of these events. On that occa- 
sion the United States sided with Mo- 
rocco—and, I suppose, with Maurita- 
nia. I later set down in writing my 
view that we were insufficiently atten- 
tive to the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice. The 
General Assembly's clear intent in re- 
questing the opinion, so far as I could 
assess the matter, had been to press 
Spain into granting independence to 
the region in the same matter that 
almost all African colonies had been 
granted independence. As I recall, at 
this time only Djibouti, under French 
dominion, remained under European 
rule. Briefly, the Court found that at 
the time of Spanish colonization * * * 
[there were] * * * legal ties of alle- 
giance between the Sultan of Morocco 
and some of the tribes living in the 
territory of Western Sahara." 

However, as I have stated, the Court 
did not consider these ties to be of suf- 
ficient weight to overcome the princi- 
ple of self-determination through the 
free and genuine expression of the will 
of the peoples of the Territory. * * *" 
That is to say, the right of the peoples 
of Western Sahara to form an inde- 
pendent nation. It was in my personal 
view at the time that in the case of 
Western Sahara, and also in the case 
of East Timor, just then become free 
of Portuguese rule, the United States 
was rather too complacent in the face 
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of actions by neighboring states. How- 
ever, in the case of Western Sahara— 
not in the case of East Timor—the 
neighboring state has shown itself 
more than generous to the peoples in- 
volved, fully capable of protecting 
them, and fully prepared to abide by 
the outcome of a United Nations refer- 
endum. Is that not a principled posi- 
tion, fully defensible in terms of law 
and equity? I submit to the Senate 
that it is such, and the position of Mo- 
rocco ought to not only be supported 
by the United States, but pressed by 
the United States. I would recall that 
we were actively on Morocco’s side in 
1975 when the rights of the matter 
were far from clear. Can we be less 
supportive in the present moment, 
given the events of the past decade? 

On the military front, the Polisario 
scored early successes against both oc- 
cupiers and was, by 1979, able to force 
Mauritania to abandon its portion of 
the territory. While Morocco then 
took over the Mauritanian sector, it 
found itself very hard-pressed. While 
the absorption of the Western Sahara 
enjoyed very broad support in Moroc- 
co proper—where it was seen as the 
restoration of historic Moroccan 
lands—the costs of the war coupled 
with a series of military setbacks 
seemed to threaten Moroccan stability 
and even the monarchy. 

Polisario military success was based 
on an ability to use fast moving trans- 
port—mostly landrovers—to stage hit 
and run attacks on isolated Moroccan 
outposts. In response to this latter day 
cavalry attack, Morocco resorted to an 
even more ancient military device—it 
built a wall. Or rather a series of walls. 

The first earthen wall, or berm, pro- 
tected the coastal city of Layoune, the 
administrative capital of the territory 
and its principal population center. 
Subsequent walls encompassed other 
population centers and even larger 
chunks of real estate. Today the berm 
runs near the other borders of the ter- 
ritory. While not impenetrable, the 
wall now effectively keeps the conflict 
far from any Shararan population cen- 
ters or economic assets. During my 
visit to Layoune and the interior town 
of Smarra, I saw no evidence of the 
war or, indeed, any particular anxiety 
about the war. 

Estimates of the cost of the war to 
Morocco range from the Government's 
claim of $100,000 a day to outside esti- 
mates of $1,000,000 a day. Further, 
these efforts have been accompanied 
by vast expenditures on economic and 
social development activities. During 
my day-long visit, I saw new schools, 
hospitals, employment training cen- 
ters, housing, sports facilities, and so 
on. All such services were, I am told, 
provided free to the Saharouwi people 
in the town. The Saharouwis may well 
be the best provided for populace in 
all Africa. 
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Almost a decade ago in 1981, King 
Hassan II agreed to permit a U.N. su- 
pervised referendum on the future of 
the Sahara. For a number of years, 
disputes over the nature of the refer- 
endum—the wording of the question 
and the allimportant issue of who 
gets to vote—delayed the holding of a 
ballot. 

These questions have now been re- 
solved. The voters will constitute those 
Saharouwis registered in the 1974 
Spanish census, or about 70,000 people 
who are still living. Both the enumer- 
ated who live in the territory and in 
the Tindouf—Algeria—refugee camps 
will be eligible to vote. In total, we 
might assume an actual electorate of 
30,000 to 40,000, with a decision made 
by 15,000 to 20,000. 

While the verification of individuals 
as those listed in the Spanish census is 
critical, the overall conduct of this 
election should not be a costly or com- 
plex affair. It has not yet occurred be- 
cause the U.N. Secretary General has 
not had the resources to conduct the 
vote. 

One reason for the shortfall of U.N. 
resources is the extraordinary press of 
peacekeeping activities—Namibia, 
Iran-Iraq, Afghanistan. Another is the 
repeated failure of one country—the 
United States—to pay its assessed obli- 
gations. 

For whatever reason, the Sahara 
War has dragged on too long. It is 
time to help an old and loyal friend by 
facilitating an internationally recog- 
nized act of self-determination in the 
Sahara territory. 

I also think the international com- 
munity would be well served by the in- 
corporation of the Western Sahara 
into Morocco. The last thing we 
need—the last thing Africa needs—is 
another impoverished microstate of 
180,000. However, this is a decision 
that is to be made by the Saharouwi 
people. Morocco has agreed to a vote; 
the Polisario have agreed to a vote; Al- 
geria has agreed to a vote. Now is the 
time to hold the referendum on the 
future of the Sahara and put this 
issue behind us. Morocco needs to 
move on and the international commu- 
nity has more pressing challenges, and 
greater opportunities, with which it 
must deal. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Kalbaugh, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
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which were referred to the appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


WAIVER OF CERTAIN TRADE 
PROVISIONS WITH RESPECT 
TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
PM-96 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with accompanying 
papers; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to subsection 402(cX2) of 
the Trade Act of 1974 (the Act) (19 
U.S.C. 2432(cX2)), I have determined 
that a waiver of the application of sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of Section 402 with 
respect to Czechoslovakia will substan- 
tially promote the objectives of section 
402. A copy of that determination is 
enclosed. I have also received the as- 
surances with respect to the emigra- 
tion practices of Czechoslovakia re- 
quired by section 402(c)(2)(B) of the 
Act. 

Pursuant to section 402(c)(2), I shall 
issue an Executive Order waiving the 
application of subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 402 of the Act with respect 
to Czechoslovakia. 

GEORGE BUSH. 

THE WHITE House, February 20, 
1990. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

EC-2340. A communication from the In- 
spector General of the Department of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a mili- 
tary whistleblower protection report; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2341. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of State, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize assistance for 
Eastern Europe and Yugoslavia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-2342. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the National Science Foundation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled "Women and Minorities in Science and 
Engineering"; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS , 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 

POM-400. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Trustees of the Municipal Police 
Employees’ Retirement System, Baton 
Rouge, LA, urging Congress not to further 
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mandate Medicare, Social Security, and re- 
lated programs for State and local employ- 
ees; to the Committee on Finance. 

POM-401. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Trustees of the Municipal Police 
Employees’ Retirement System, Baton 
Rouge, LA, urging Congress not to mandate 
an excise tax on gain from the sale of assets 
held by public retirement plans for State 
and local public employees; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

POM-402. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Trustees of the Municipal Police 
Employees“ Retirement System, Baton 
Rouge, LA, urging Congress to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 relating to 
exemptions from the early withdrawal tax 
on pension distributions; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

POM-403. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Trustees of the Louisiana School 
Employees’ Retirement System, urging Con- 
gress not to further mandate Medicare, 
Social Security, and related programs for 
State and local public employees; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

POM-404. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Trustees of the Louisiana School 
Employees Retirement System, urging Con- 
gress to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1986 with respect to taxation of employ- 
ees' annuities in cases where employee con- 
tributions are recoverable in 1 year; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

POM-405. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Trustees of the Louisiana School 
Employees' Retirement System, urging Con- 
gress not to mandate an excise tax on gain 
from the sale of assets held by public retire- 
ment plans for State and local public em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Finance. 

POM-406. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Trustees of the Municipal Police 
Employees Retirement System, Baton 
Rouge, LA, urging Congress not to further 
mandate public employees retirement 
income security protection or security and 
exchange rules that would affect public 
plans as institutional investors; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

POM-407. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Trustees of the Louisiana School 
Employees' Retirement System, urging Con- 
gress not to further mandate public employ- 
ees retirement income security protection or 
security and exchange rules that would 
affect public plans as institutional investors; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 2129. A bill to suspend the duty on the 
personal effects and equipment of partici- 
pants in the 1993 World University Games; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WIRTH: 

S. 2130. A bill to regulate the dumping of 
waste by the Rail Passenger Service Corp.; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 2131. A bill to temporarily suspend the 
duty on karate pants and belts; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 2132. A bill to suspend for a 3-year 
period the duty on diamino imid sp; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 2133. A bill to suspend for a 3-year 
period the duty on c-amines; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

S. 2134. A bill to suspend for a 3-year 
period the duty on 2-(4-aminophenyl)-6- 
methylbenzothiazole-7-suflonic acid; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 2135. A bill to suspend for a 3-year 
period the duty on sethoxydim; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 2136. A bill to suspend for a 3-year 
period the duty on 3-ethylamino-p-cresol; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2137. A bill to suspend for a 3-year 
period the duty on 6-amino-1-naphthol-3- 
sulflonic acid; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2138. A bill to suspend for a 3-year 
period the duty on B-naphthol; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 2139. A bill to suspend for a 3-year 
period the duty on rosachloride lumps; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

S. 2140. A bill to amend provisions of law 
affecting the use of certain distilled spirits 
in foreign trade zones; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 2141. A bill to temporarily increase the 
duty on ethyl tertiary butyl ether; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ROCKEFELLER: 

S. 2142. A bill to suspend temporarily the 
duty on metallurgical fluorospar; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DOMENICI: 

S. 2143. A bill to establish the Organ 
Mountains National Conservation Area in 
the State of New Mexico and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself and Mr. 
CHAFEE): 


S. 2144. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of super savings bonds to increase national 
savings and reduce Federal debt owed to for- 
eign creditors; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself and Mr. 
LEVIN): 

S. 2145. A bill to designate the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs medical center in 
Saginaw, MI, as the Aleda E. Lutz Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs Medical Center"; 
to the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. DASCHLE (for himself, Mr. 
Cox RAD, and Mr. Baucus): 

S. 2146. A bill to clarify the authority of 
the Small Business Administration to make 
disaster assistance loans to small businesses 
in case of disasters determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Small Business. 

By Mr. BOREN (for himself and Mr. 
COCHRAN): 

S. 2147. A bill to provide for certain agri- 
cultural trade programs and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. McCONNELL (for himself and 
Mr. BoND): 

S. 2148. A bill to deny tax-exempt status 
to certain politically active organizations 
that are linked to candidates of Federal 
office, to require that contributions to sepa- 
rate political organizations that are linked 
to such candidates be treated as direct con- 
tributions to the candidate, to restrict “bun- 
dling" practices, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. BIDEN (for himself, Mr. RoTH, 
Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mr. Coars, Mr. KERRY, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, Mr. LEVIN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. SARBANES, and Mr. 
WILSON): 

S.J. Res. 257. Joint resolution to designate 
March 10, 1990, as "Harriet Tubman Day"; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr.  LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
ApaMs, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Conrad, Mr. Dopp, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. HorLrNcs, Mr. Sasser, Mr. 
Kerry, Mr. PELL, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. Levin, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
GLENN, Mr. RiEGLE, Mr. Exon, Mr. 
DeConcini, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
FOWLER, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. BRYAN, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. McCLURE, Mr. Gorton, 
Mr. Burns, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. WILSON, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. 
SvMMs, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. STE- 
vENS, Mr. WARNER, Mr. Coats, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, and Mr. BOSCHWITZ): 

S.J. Res. 258. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the last Friday of 
April 1990 as National Arbor Day"; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 


By Mr. LUGAR (for himself, Mr. 

BiNGAMAN, Mr. Bonp, Mr. CHAFEE, 

Mr. Coats, Mr. D'Amato, Mr. DOLE, 

Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. Gorton, Mr. 

McCLunRE Mr. BoscHwitz, Mr. 

HEINZ, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. WiLSON, Mr. 

DoMENICI, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mrs. 

KASSEBAUM, Mr. WARNER, Mr. GARN, 

Mr. HarcH, Mr. SvMMs, Mr. MUR- 

KOWSKI, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. NICK- 

LES, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. SIMPSON, 

Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 

INOUYE, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. MATSU- 

NAGA, Mr. PELL, Mr. RiEGLE, Mr. 

HEFLIN, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. BENTSEN, 

Mr. GLENN, Mr. Dopp, Mr. MOYNI- 

HAN, Mr. HoLLriNGS, Mr. Gore, Mr. 

Simon, Mr. Apams, Mr. DECONCINI, 

Mr. Levin, Mr. SaRBANES, Mr. METZ- 

ENBAUM, Mr. Kerry, Mr. Nunn, Mr. 

BipEN, Mr. Ross, and Mr. LIEBER- 
MAN): 

S. Res. 245. Resolution designating Na- 

tional Employee Health and Fitness Day; to 

the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 2129. A bill to suspend the duty 
on the personal effects and equipment 
of participants in the 1993 World Uni- 
versity Games; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON PERSONAL EFFECTS 
AND EQUIPMENT OF PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
1993 WORLD UNIVERSITY GAMES 

e Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, in 

the summer of 1993 some 7,000 ath- 

letes from most every nation in the 
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world will arrive in Buffalo for the 
World University Games. Buffalo was 
chosen over a dozen American cities to 
compete with cities in other nations 
for the honor of hosting the games. 
Last June Buffalo was awarded this 
honor. The games have not been held 
in the United States before, so not 
many of us know of their stature in 
the world of international athletics. It 
is considerable. 

I rise to introduce a bill to suspend 
the duty on the personal effects and 
equipment of the participants in the 
1993 games. This minor change in our 
tariff schedule would greatly facilitate 
the arrival of these athletes, and 
would help the financial situation of 
those who are making great sacrifices 
to attend. The same provision has 
been made for participants in the Los 
Angeles Olympics and the Goodwill 
Games. 

Mr. President, such a suspension of 
the applicable duties for this special 
event would be an appropriate step for 
us to take. The games will be held in 
Buffalo, but they are in a very real 
sense a national event, and one the 
Federal Government should support. 
We in Congress passed a resolution af- 
firming our support last year. Let us 
now take this opportunity to begin to 
make the games the success they 
should certainly be. 


By Mr. WIRTH: 

S. 2130. A bill to regulate the dump- 
ing of waste by the Rail Passenger 
Service Corp.; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

REGULATION OF DUMPING BY THE RAIL 
PASSENGER SERVICE CORPORATION 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I have 
been a longtime supporter of Amtrak 
and many times have enjoyed riding 
its trains. But its current practice of 
disposing human waste directly onto 
the tracks just cannot be tolerated any 
longer. Amtrak’s response to this prob- 
lem has been insufficient and incon- 
sistent. We in Colorado try very hard 
to keep our mountains, canyons, roads, 
and valleys clean. Amtrak needs to 
take this matter seriously and they 
have not. Clearly, congressional action 
is required. 

In response to this problem, today I 
am introducing legislation to prohibit 
Amtrak's rather odious practice of 
dumping untreated human waste from 
its trains directly onto its rail tracks 
and stations. 

Prior to 1971, all railroads disposed 
of untreated human waste directly on 
the railroad right-of-way. However, 
after a study by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
HEWI, the agency issued regulations 
under the Public Health Service Act 
requiring freight and passenger rail- 
roads to retrofit their trains to pre- 
vent the dumping of waste onto the 
track bed. 
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However, in 1976, Congress granted 
Amtrak an exemption from this re- 
quirement and directed that the issue 
be studied further. HEW reported 
back that the potential risk of disease 
was minimal and that given the low 
amount of passenger train traffic, at 
the time, and the high cost of retrofit- 
ting disposal equipment on cars, 
Amtrak should remain exempted from 
the Public Health Service Act. Since 
then, it has been Amtrak's policy to 
continue the dumping of untreated 
human waste directly from its cars, 
but only in the countryside and pro- 
vided that trains were traveling faster 
than 25 miles per hour. 

However, Amtrak’s policy has not 
been its practice. In 1987, I contacted 
Amtrak on behalf of Glenwood 
Springs, a city in my State. Trains 
there have been discharging untreated 
human waste while in the city limits, 
and even in the local train station. In 
another instance, 6 months later, rail- 
road workers were sprayed by waste 
from a passing train. Other complaints 
were common. 

Amtrak assured me that they were 
taking steps to address this problem 
and that waste would not be dumped 
until trains were traveling faster than 
35 miles per hour. In addition, on- 
board personnel were to be instructed 
not to dispose of waste while within a 
station, urban, or heavily populated 
area, or in any areas where crews are 
working on the right-of-way. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, Am- 
trak’s words appear to be just that: 
words. Just this past December, a 
Denver television station filmed a pas- 
senger train dumping raw sewage onto 
the tracks while at a standstill in the 
Glenwood Springs train station. In ad- 
dition, it is common to observe trains 
dumping waste while cruising at 
speeds less than 35 miles per hour 
with urban areas. 

Mr. President, Amtrak travels 
through Glenwood Canyon, along the 
Colorado River. This area is among 
the most beautiful and scenic in the 
State. When it rains, the sewage is 
washed from the tracks and into the 
waterway. Mr. President, it is time to 
put a stop to this disgusting and dan- 
gerous practice. 

The bill I am introducing today 
would repeal Amtrak’s exemption 
from the Public Health Service Act, 
and permit the disposal of human 
waste only at specifically approved fa- 
cilities. This provision would take 
effect in 3 years, so that Amtrak has 
the necessary time to retrofit its cars 
with appropriate disposal equipment. 
In addition, the agency would be per- 
mitted to levy a service charge, if it so 
chooses, on its passengers to help pay 
for compliance with this act. 

In the interim, upon enactment of 
the bill, the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion would be required to issue regula- 
tions prohibiting the dumping of 
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human waste from Amtrak trains 
while traveling less than 35 miles per 
hour, within an urban area or within a 
passenger or freight facility. As an in- 
centive, the Secretary would be au- 
thorized to assess civil penalties for 
noncompliance, up to $25,000 per in- 
fraction. This section would give im- 
mediate relief to the many municipali- 
ties and States which are the victims 
of Amtrak's current policy. 

Mr. President, if airplanes and buses 
can have sewage tanks, why cannot 
trains? It is time to put a stop to the 
careless dumping of sewage along our 
train tracks and in train stations. 
Amtrak must have a policy of sensitiv- 
ity for the environment and public 
health. 

I wish to specially thank residents of 
Glenwood Springs, Bob Boyle, Mark 
Welsh, and Fred Clark, as well as the 
city attorney David Broadwell and the 
city council of Glenwood Springs for 
bringing this noxious problem to my 
attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. REPEAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
ACT EXEMPTION. 

(a) REPEAL.—Section 306() of the Rail 
Passenger Service Act (45 U.S.C. 546(i)) is 
repealed. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Subsection (a) shall 
take effect 3 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

SEC. 2. DISCHARGE OF WASTES. 

Title VIII of the Rail Passenger Service 
Act is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new section: 

"SEC. 810. DISCHARGE OF WASTES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—The corporation 
shall not discharge human wastes, garbage, 
waste water, or other polluting materials 
from trains, except at servicing areas ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs. 

“(b) Service CHARGE.—The corporation 
may add to all its fares for passenger trans- 
portation throughout its system a service 
charge in the amount necessary to enable 
aggregate revenues from such service 
charge to cover the continuing costs to the 
corporation of— 

“(1) complying with subsection (a), includ- 
ing research and development, administra- 
tive, construction, and maintenance costs; 
and 

(2) with respect to the period before the 
effective date stated in subsection (d), con- 
ducting activities necessary to ensure the 
ability to comply with subsection (a) by the 
effective date stated in subsection (d). 
Revenues from the service charge shall be 
used exclusively for the compliance costs 
and activities described in paragraphs (1) 
and (2). 

(d) EFFECTIVE Date.—Subsection (a) shall 
take effect 3 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this section.“. 
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SEC. 3. DISCHARGES PROHIBITED. 

(a) REGULATIONS.—Prior to the expiration 
of the 90 day period following the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Transportation shall issue such regulations 
as may be necessary to prohibit the dis- 
charge of human waste, garbage, waste 
water, or other polluting materials from 
trains— 

(1) While such trains are traveling in an 
urban area as defined by the Secretary of 
Transportation; 

(2) While such trains are outside of an 
urban area and traveling at a speed under 
35 miles per hour; and 

(3) While such trains are within a passen- 
ger or freight facility. 

(b) Crivm PENALTY.—The Secretary of 
Transportation is authorized to assess a civil 
penalty, in an amount not to exceed $25,000, 
against the Rail Passenger Service Corpora- 
tion for violating a provision of this section 
or section 810(a) of the Rail Passenger Serv- 
ice Act or of any amendment made by this 
Act. 

(c) REIMBURSEMENTS.—Such regulations 
shall further require the Rail Passenger 
Service Corporation to reimburse employees 
and passengers of a railroad for costs in- 
curred as a result of any such discharge in 
violation of this Act or any regulations pur- 
suant thereto. Such regulations shall fur- 
ther require the Corporation to reimburse 
any individual for damages or other costs in- 
curred for medical or other similar reasons 
resulting from contact with such discharged 
material. 

(d) TERMINATION DATE.—On and after the 
date subsection (a) of section 1 and section 
810(a) of the Rail Passenger Service Act 
take effect, the provisions of subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section shall be of no effect. 


By Mr. MITCHELL: 

S. 2140. A bill to amend provisions of 
law affecting the use of certain dis- 
tilled spirits in foreign trade; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

USE OF CERTAIN DISTILLED SPIRITS IN FOREIGN 
TRADE 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce a technical 
amendment to section 3 of the For- 
eign-Trade Zones Act to clarify the 
type of products which are permitted 
to be processed under the FTZ rules. 

The fifth proviso of section 81(c) of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Act has for a 
number of years been a problem for 
concerns that wish to use ethyl alco- 
hol for the production of articles in an 
FTZ. This proviso: First, prevents op- 
erations in a zone which would be sub- 
ject to certain provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code if performed in the 
Customs territory; and second, pre- 
vents operations involving the manu- 
facture of articles as defined in 26 
U.S.C. 5002(14). That section defines 
articles “to mean any substance in the 
manufacture of which denatured dis- 
tilled spirits are used.” 

In 1988 the fifth proviso was amend- 
ed by the enactment of 19 U.S.C. 81(c) 
which states that an article—defined 
above—may be manufactured or pro- 
duced from domestic denatured dis- 
tilled spirits, and articles thereof, in a 
zone. The word domestic was inserted 
into this legislative change, and not 
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objected to, because the party request- 
ing the change believed it was using 
domestic denatured domestic spirits, 
since it purchased the material from 
firms in the United States. However, it 
has now come to light that most of the 
domestic suppliers import the alcohol 
and denature it and often also distill it 
in the United States. This has raised 
the issue of whether such merchandise 
is domestic or not within the meaning 
of the act. This question is compound- 
ed by the question of whether words 
such as domestic, article, et cetera 
should be interpreted using the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms [ATF] or Customs [FTZ] mean- 
ings. Consequently there is need for a 
further technical amendment. 

My amendment would eliminate the 
issue of whether alcohol used in a FTZ 
is domestic. The amendment substi- 
tutes for “domestic denatured distilled 
spirits" the expression ‘‘denatured dis- 
tilled spirits which have been with- 
drawn free of tax from a distilled spir- 
its plant." In addition a new section 
81(c) has been added for the purpose 
of making clear that a person using 
denatured distilled spirits in a zone as 
provided for by à proposed subsection 
(c) will also be eligible for drawback of 
the tax under 26 U.S.C. 5131(a). The 
language used in this proposed section 
81(e) follows the language in 26 U.S.C. 
5131(a). Subsection (c) of the proposed 
amendment in 26 U.S.C. 5131(a). Su- 
section (c) of the proposed amendment 
make it possible to conduct the desired 
activity in the zone. It will allow the 
use in a FTX of denatured distilled 
spirits to manufacture or produce any 
article other than fuel or alcoholic 
beverages. In addition, subsection (e) 
of this amendment will allow draw- 
back on items made from denatured 
distilled spirits which are produced in 
a zone and which are already eligible 
for drawbacks under the current law. 

I understand the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms, the Treasury 
Department, and the Foreign Trade 
Zones Board are aware of the need to 
amend current law and have no objec- 
tion to this amendment. It should be 
viewed as a revenue neutral, noncon- 
troversial matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be included in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 3 of the Act of June 18, 
1934 (48 Stat. 999, chapter 590; 19 U.S.C. 
81c(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out domestic“ before de- 
natured distilled spirits," 

(2) by inserting which have been with- 
drawn free of tax from a distilled spirits 
plant (within the meaning of section 
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5002(a)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986)" after “distilled spirits", 

(3) by striking out “Notwithstanding” and 
inserting in lieu thereof (1) Notwithstand- 
ing" and inserting in lieu thereof '(1) Not- 
withstanding”, 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
fifth proviso of subsection (a), distilled spir- 
its which have been removed from a dis- 
tilled spirits which plant (as defined in sec- 
tion 5002(aX1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986) upon payment or determina- 
tion of tax may be used in the manufacture 
of production of medicines, medicinal prepa- 
ration, food products, flavors, or flavoring 
extracts, which are unfit for beverage pur- 
poses, in a zone. Such products will be eligi- 
ble for drawback under the internal revenue 
laws under the same conditions applicable 
to similar manufacturing or production op- 
erations occurring in customs territory.”. 


By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 2141. A bill to temporarily in- 
crease the duty on ethyl tertiary butyl 
ether; to the Committee on Finance. 

INCREASE IN DUTY ON ETHYL TERTIARY BUTYL 
ETHER 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to impose a 
tariff on imported ETBE which will 
offset the benefit of the 60-cent-per- 
gallon blender's credit. 

ETBE is not currently manufactured 
outside of the United States. However, 
now that ETBE has been designated 
for eligibility under the blender's 
credit, concern has been raised that 
cheap European wine ethanol will be 
converted to ETBE in order to enter 
the United States market duty free. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today will impose a 60-cent-per-gallon 
tariff on imported ETBE which is 
equal to the existing tariff on import- 
ed ethanol Importers of ETBE for 
fuel use will recover the full amount 
of this tariff in the form of a tax 
credit when the ETBE is mixed with 
gasoline. Thus, the tariff will not cost 
a potential foreign manufacturer any- 
thing; it wil merely prevent these 
manufacturers from taking advantage 
of a new tax incentive designed to en- 
courage domestic production. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 

S. 2141 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. ETHYL TERTIARY BUTYL ETHER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter I of chapter 
99 of the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of 
the United States (19 U.S.C. 3007) is amend- 
ed by inserting in numerical sequence the 
following new heading: 
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(b) STAGED RATE REDUCTION.—Any staged 
rate reduction of a rate of duty set forth in 
heading 9901.00.50 of the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedule of the United States that 
was proclaimed by the President before the 
date of enactment of this Act and would 
otherwise take effect after the date of en- 
actment of this Act shall also apply to the 
corresponding rates of duty set forth in sub- 
heading 9901.00.52 of such Schedule. 

SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendment made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to articles entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, on or after the date that is 15 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. ROCKEFELLER: 

S. 2142. A bill to suspend temporari- 
ly the duty on metallurgical fluorspar; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON METALLURGICAL 

FLUORSPAR 
e Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a bill to sus- 
pend temporarily the duty on metal- 
lurgical fluorspar. This is a product 
used almost exclusively by the steel in- 
dustry. 

The duty on metallurgical fluorspar 
was changed in 1980 from $7.50 per 
short ton to an ad valorem rate of 13.5 
percent in order to help stimulate the 
domestic industry. This has not hap- 
pened, and imports of metallurgical 
fluorspar far exceed domestic produc- 
tion. The Bureau of Mines has report- 
ed that reserves of fluorspar in the 
United States are insufficient to meet 
domestic demand over the next 
decade. 

Because adequate supplies of domes- 
tic metallurgical fluorspar are not 
available, reliance on foreign fluorspar 
is necessary. Maintaining the duty on 
this project is now unnecessary and 
serves only to harm the domestic steel 
industry.e 


By Mr. DOMENICI: 

S. 2143. A bill to establish the Organ 
Mountains National Conservation 
Area in the State of New Mexico, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

ORGAN MOUNTAINS NATIONAL CONSERVATION 

AREA ESTABLISHMENT ACT 

e Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce legislation that 
will allow the people of southern New 
Mexico to continue to enjoy the Organ 
Mountains through the creation of 
the Organ Mountains National Con- 
servation Area [NCA]. 
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The jagged Organ Mountains loom 
over the city of Las Cruces in southern 
New Mexico. Many of the estimated 
800,000 residents of Las Cruces and 
nearby El Paso, TX, have enjoyed the 
natural and recreational resources of 
the Organ Mountains and the adja- 
cent Franklin Mountains. Currently, 
approximately 150,000 people visit 
these areas each year to camp, hike, 
and picnic and to observe its rich di- 
versity of wildlife, vegetation, and ar- 
chaeological resources. 

Las Cruces is the 10th fastest grow- 
ing urban area in the United States, 
and as the population of the area has 
grown, the use of the Organ and 
Franklin Mountains has increased. 
The Organ Mountains NCA would 
permit the public to continue to use 
and enjoy Organ and Franklin Moun- 
tains by enhancing the protection and 
management of the area. 

The Organ Mountains NCA, which 
would be managed by the Bureau of 
Land Management [BLM], would en- 
compass 58,000 acres in the Organ and 
Franklin Mountains, 51,000 acres of 
these lands are already in Federal 
ownership. Some of these lands are 
White Sands Missile Range lands, and 
BLM would enter into a management 
agreement with the Department of 
Defense for these lands. The 3,400 
acres of private lands within the NCA 
would be acquired on a willing seller 
basis only. Acquisition costs are esti- 
mated to run $3 to $3.5 million. Graz- 
ing, hunting, trapping, and mineral 
leasing would be permitted. No hard- 
rock mining would be allowed. 

The NCA idea developed as the New 
Mexico congressional delegation was 
deliberating on proposed BLM wilder- 
ness areas in New Mexico. BLM has 
proposed designating a portion of the 
Organ Mountains as wilderness. The 
delegation felt that, although a wilder- 
ness area should be created in the 
Organ Mountains, an NCA also should 
be created to enhance the protection 
and management of additional lands 
in the Organ and Franklin Mountains. 

No wilderness would be designated 
under this bill. Such a designation 
would await the New Mexico BLM wil- 
derness bill, which the delegation con- 
tinues to work on. 

This legislation follows the enact- 
ment in 1988 of legislation that I au- 
thored that exchanged BLM land at 
"A" Mountain in Las Cruces for land 
owned by New Mexico State Universi- 
ty at Aguirre Springs in the Organ 
Mountains. One of the stated purposes 
of this legislation was to consolidate 
BLM lands in the Organ Mountains 
for the eventual creation of the Organ 
Mountains NCA. 

The Organ Mountains NCA will be 
the second NCA in New Mexico. In 
1987, I authored the legislation that 
created El Malpais National Conserva- 
tion Area near Grants. The proposed 
Organ Mountains NCA is based on El 
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Malpais NCA, and just as thousands 
have already enjoyed the natural and 
recreational resources of El Malpais, 
many people would benefit from the 
creation of the Organ Mountains 
NCA. 

Mr. President, this legislation would 
protect a high-quality area for the 
people of southern New Mexico and 
southwestern Texas at a relatively low 
cost. I look forward to quick action by 
the Senate on this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
Record immediately following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2143 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Organ 
Mountains National Conservation Area Es- 
tablishment Act”. 

SEC. 2. ORGAN MOUNTAINS NATIONAL CONSERVA- 
TION AREA. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—In order to improve, 
conserve, and protect for the benefit and en- 
joyment of future generations that area in 
southern New Mexico containing the 
Aguirre Springs Recreation Area, Dripping 
Springs, La Cueva, and other unique and na- 
tionally important ecological, cultural, 
scenic, scientific, and recreational resources 
of the public lands in the Organ and Frank- 
lin Mountains, there is hereby established 
the Organ Mountains National Conserva- 
tion Area (hereafter in this Act referred to 
as the "conservation area"). The conserva- 
tion area shall consist of approximately 
58,560 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Organ Mountains National Con- 
servation Area” and dated February 1989. 

(b) Mar AND LEGAL DescripTion.—As soon 
as practicable after the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
"Secretary'"( shall file a map and legal de- 
scription of the conservation area with the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources of the Senate and the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, Such map and legal de- 
scription shall have the same force and 
effect as if included in this Act, except that 
the Secretary may correct clerical and typo- 
graphical errors in such legal description. 
The map and legal description shall be on 
file and available for public inspection in 
the office of the New Mexico State Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

SEC. 3. MANAGEMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary, acting 
through the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management, shall manage the conserva- 
tion area to improve, conserve, and protect 
the resources mentioned in section 2 in ac- 
cordance with this Act, the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976, and 
other applicable provisions of law, including 
those provisions relating to grazing on 
public lands. 

(b) HUNTING AND TRAPPING.—The Secre- 
tary shall permit hunting and trapping 
within the conservation area in accordance 
with applicable laws and regulations of the 
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United States and the State of New Mexico 
except that the Secretary, after consulation 
with the New Mexico Department of Game 
and Fish, may issue regulations designating 
zones where, and establishing periods, when 
no hunting or trapping shall be permitted 
for reasons of public safety, administration, 
or public use and enjoyment. 

(c) GRAZING.— Within the conservation 
area, the grazing of livestock shall be per- 
mitted to continue pursuant to applicable 
Federal law, including this Act, and subject 
to such reasonable regulations, policies, and 
practices as the Secretary deems necessary. 

(d) WiQiTHDRAWAL.—Subject to valid exist- 
ing rights, the lands within the conservation 
area are withdrawn from the operation of 
the general mining laws. 

SEC. 1. ACQUISITIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL. — Within the conservation 
area, the Secretary is authorized to acquire 
from a willing landowner lands and interests 
in lands by donation, purchase with donated 
or appropriated funds, exchange, or transfer 
and may acquire lands from any other Fed- 
eral agency. Lands or interests therein 
owned by the State of New Mexico or a po- 
litical subdivision thereof may be acquired 
under this section only by exchange. It is 
the sense of Congress that the Secretary 
should complete the acquisition of all sur- 
face and non-Federal subsurface interests 
underlying the conservation area no later 
than 4 years after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

(b) ExcHance.—All exchanges pursuant to 
this Act shall be made in a manner consist- 
ent with applicable provisions of law, includ- 
ing this Act and shall be on the basis of 
equal value, except that if the parties to an 
exchange and the Secretary determines it is 
in the public interest, such exchange may 
be made for other than equal value. Either 
party to an exchange under subsection (a) 
may pay or accept cash in order to equalize 
the value of the property exchanged. 

SEC. 5. MANAGEMENT PLAN. 

The Organ Mountains Coordinated Re- 
source Management Plan, April 1989, 
Bureau of Land Management, shall be the 
management plan governing uses within the 
conservation area. Such plan may be revised 
or amended at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary. The plan shall be revealed with full 
public participation within 5 years after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 6. COOPERATIVE MANAGEMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Department of the 
Army and the Department of the Interior 
shall enter into a cooperative agreement re- 
lating to the joint use, management, and 
protection of scenic, cultural, and natural 
values within the conservation area. The 
agreement shall provide for public recrea- 
tion access to that portion of Fort Bliss 
lying west of the topographic crest of the 
Organ Mountains and for military use with 
no public access to those Bureau of Land 
Management-administered lands lying east 
of the topographic crest of the Organ 
Mountains and west of Fort Bliss. 

(b) MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY.—Man- 
agement of those lands within the conserva- 
tion area west of the topographic crest of 
the Organ Mountains shall be the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of the Interior. Man- 
agement of those lands within the conserva- 
tion area lying east of the topographic crest 
of the Organ Mountains and west of Fort 
Bliss shall be the responsibility of the Sec- 
retary of the Army. 

(c) REMOVAL OF UNEXPLODED ORDINANCE.— 
Prior to implementation of this agreement 
of the Army shall, through record search 
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and on-site investigation, as necessary, iden- 
tify and remove potentially dangerous unex- 
ploded ordinance from within the conserva- 
tion area. 

(d) COMPLETION Date.—The cooperative 
agreement shall be completed within the 2- 
year period beginning on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

SEC. 7. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There is authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act.e 


By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself 
and Mr. CHAFEE): 

S. 2144. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of super savings bonds to increase 
national savings and reduce Federal 
debt owned to foreign creditors; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

SUPER SAVINGS BOND ACT 

€ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, as a 
chairman of the Congressional Com- 
petitiveness Caucus, I rise today to in- 
troduce legislation that I hope will en- 
courage Americans to increase their 
savings. This legislation, the Super 
Savings Bond Act, is also sponsored by 
Senator CHAFEE, another chairman of 
the caucus. 

Our legislation requires Treasury to 
issue Super Savings Bonds [SSB’s]. 
These bonds would be sold through 
payroll deduction plans in denomina- 
tions of from $50 to $500. Each pur- 
chaser would be limited to $500 in face 
value per month. The bonds would 
have a maturity of 12 years and could 
be redeemed at any time after 5 years 
from the date issued. 

SSB's would yield 97 percent of the 
5-year Treasury bond rate. This is a 
substantial increase over the current 
savings bond rate. 

The objective of this legislation is to 
encourage all workers to increase their 
savings rate. Hopefully, the payroll de- 
duction plan will make the difficult 
task of saving easier. 

America's position in the economic 
world has always been that of the in- 
novator, the pioneer, the leader. Coun- 
tries like Japan and West Germany 
built their economies on the blue- 
prints of the powerful United States 
economic experiment. But as we begin 
the 1990's, America's economic superi- 
ority is slipping from its weakening 
grasp: imports are increasing and our 
share of the world market in high 
technology, manufactured products is 
falling. We have even reached the 
point where Japan's dominance of the 
world semiconductor market could 
lead to a situation in which the U.S. 
defense industry must purchase neces- 
sary computer chips from foreign 
countries. 

In the battle to maintain our eco- 
nomic competitiveness, many fanciful 
explanations have surfaced; some dis- 
miss the current lull as a simple lapse 
in American confidence, and others 
suggest that the Japanese are waging 
a secret trade war. Such extreme vi- 
sions might have an indirect role in 
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the decline of American competitive- 
ness, but direct causes can be pin- 
pointed. 

The low savings rate is one of these 
causes. National savings is directly re- 
lated to national investment and inno- 
vation. That means that a high sav- 
ings rate is crucial to our international 
competitiveness. 

Unfortunately we may be taking our 
historical economic success for grant- 
ed. Backed by public policy and pri- 
vate attitude, the American people 
have been taking their money out of 
savings to support their consumer life- 
styles. From 1960 to 1980 the United 
States enjoyed an average national 
savings rate of 7.4 percent. As the 
1980's have passed, this rate has dras- 
tically declined and it hit a low of 1.7 
percent in 1986. 

Some contend that historical trends 
and economic indicators predict the 
1980's to be a time of low private sav- 
ings worldwide. But comparisons with 
other countries prove otherwise. 
Canada, a perennial indicator of the 
U.S. economy because of its nearly 
identical economic situation, has ex- 
periened an increase in its private sav- 
ings rate from a steady 7 percent in 
the 1970's to about 12 percent in the 
1980's, almost double that of the U.S. 
rate. 

Canada is not the only country that 
has a higher savings rate than the 
United States. Our rate is less than 
half that of Great Britain, Italy, 
France, and most other European 
countries. 

The low savings situation can be at- 
tributed partially to the Federal Gov- 
ernment's inability to pay for its ex- 
penditures. Because this public compo- 
nent of national savings is negative, it 
directly lowers the entire national sav- 
ings rate. But the deficit accounts for 
only about half of the total loss in sav- 
ings. Declines in private savings rates 
are responsible for the rest. 

Since 1960, the private savings rate 
has steadily dropped from an average 
of 7.2 percent for the 1960's to a 4.3- 
percent average in the 1980's. Dramat- 
ic declines in household savings ac- 
count for the total falls in private sav- 
ings rates. In fact, if adjustments are 
made for inflation and pension bene- 
fits, the personal savings rate has been 
negative for the last 10 years. 

Though the rate has dropped, direct 
negative effects are hard to recognize. 
Plants continue to produce, and con- 
sumers continue to consume as foreign 
investors provide an artificial savings 
pool in place of the one once funded 
by our own savings. Americans are cur- 
rently borrowing and investing from 
this pool, but we are not saving 
enough to pay for our consumption 
and investment. And our reliance on 
foreign investors to supply the missing 
funds marks the United States as a 
debtor nation. 
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Just like any household, this coun- 
try cannot sustain a permanent debt. 
We cannot continue to live with high 
interest rates, increasing foreign in- 
vestment, and the trade deficit neces- 
sary to cover a negative current ac- 
counts balance. We must ask our- 
selves, “how long can the United 
States borrow before the creditors 
decide that investment is too risky?” 
Perhaps never, but a strong economy 
cannot be built on the tenuous whims 
of another nation. : 

We must act. Now. We must increase 
our savings rate. Raising the savings 
rate is a necessary change that will 
give the country control of a strong 
and reliable economic foundation. 

It is with this goal of lifting the 
United States back to its economic su- 
periority that Senator CHAFEE and I, 
as chairmen of the Congressional 
Competitiveness Caucus, are introduc- 
ing the Super Savings Bond Act. A 
companion bill has been introduced in 
the House by Representatives KAPTUR 
and ScHNEIDER, the House chairs of 
the caucus. 

Our bill would create Super Savings 
Bonds that are purchased through 
payroll deductions. The bonds would 
only be available through payroll de- 
ductions so that they will lead to new 
savings, rather than to shuffling sav- 
ings between different savings vehi- 
cles. 

The bonds would be U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds and would be issued in de- 
nominations of $50 to $500. They 
would be issued at 50 percent of face 
value and would have a maturity of 12 
years. An investor could purchase up 
to a face value of $500 in bonds each 
month. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2144 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be referred to as the “Super 
Savings Bond Act". 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) Funpincs.—The Congress finds that 

(1) United States net national saving rates 
have declined from over 7 percent of nation- 
al income during the 1970s to barely 3 per- 
cent of national income in 1989; 

(2) the decline in the national rate of 
saving has forced the United States to 
borrow massively from foreign creditors, 
with over $500,000,000,000 borrowed in the 
years 1985 through 1988 alone; 

(3) the outstanding amount of Federal 
Government borrowing from foreign credi- 
tors exceeded $350,000,000,000 as of 1988; 

(4) in the years 1985 through 1988, over 40 
percent of net national investment in the 
United States was financed by borrowing 
from foreign creditors; 

(5) the United States economy has been 
attracting the capital and investment it 
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needs from abroad by selling its assets 
cheaply, including land, corporations, and 
securities, through the inducement of an 
undervalued dollar which makes these 
assets inexpensive in foreign currency; 

(6) net savings rates in the United States 
are less than % of the net savings rates in 
Japan, and less than '4 of the net savings 
rates in the United Kingdom and Canada 
and in Italy, France, and most other Euro- 
pean countries; 

(7) current United States savings are not 
producing enough investment to foster a 
sound domestic economy; and 

(8) a continuation of America's low sav- 
ings rate will contribute to a lowered stand- 
ard of living for the average American. 

(b) PunPosEs.—The purposes of this Act 
are— 

(1) to increase national savings; 

(2) to provide an incentive to the Ameri- 
can public to increase savings through regu- 
lar payroll deductions; 

(3) to reduce the amount of foreign credit 
which has been necessary in recent years to 
finance the Federal deficit; 

(4) to provide sufficient capital for invest- 
ment in America's future; 

(5) to assist in restoring national saving 
rates from today's level of about 3 percent 
of national income to the 1970s' average of 
over 7 percent of national income; and 

(6) to assist United States leaders in pro- 
moting the purchase of super saving bonds 
to help strengthen the United States econo- 
my. 

SEC. 3. SUPER SAVINGS BONDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter I of chapter 
31 of title 31, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing section: 


"8 3114. Super savings bonds. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall— 

"(1) issue super savings bonds of the 
United States Government, and 

"(2) buy, redeem, and make refunds of 
such bonds under section 3111 of this title. 

"(b) REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO ISSUANCE 
AND SALE.— 

“(1) SPECIFICATIONS.—Super savings bonds 
shall be issued under this section— 

(A) on a discount basis at 50 percent of 
the face value of the bond. 

"(B) in a variety of denominations from 
$50 to $500, 

"(C) with a maturity of 12 years, and 

„D) only through payroll deduction plans 
or regular monthly purchase plans offered 
by financial institutions which meet the re- 
quirements of section 3105(d). 

"(22 MAXIMUM MONTHLY INDIVIDUAL PUR- 
CHASE AMOUNT.—The total face value of 
super savings bonds that may be purchased 
by any person during any month shall not 
exceed $500. 

"(c) REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO REDEMP- 
TION.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Any super savings bond 
issued under this section may be redeemed— 

(A) after the end of the 5-year period be- 
ginning on the date on which the bond is 
issued; and 

"(B) at a yield that is equal to the greater 
of— 

"(1) 6 percent, or 

(ii) 97 percent of the average market 
yield on the last issue of 5-year notes made 
under section 3103 before the issuance of 
the bond. 

"(2) REDEMPTION BEFORE MATURITY.—Any 
super savings bond issued under this section 
may redeemed— 
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"CA) during the 54-month period that 
begins after the end of the 6-month period 
beginning on the date on which the bond is 
issued; and 

"(B) at a yield determined by the Secre- 
tary which— 

"(i) is at least 3 percent at the beginning 
of the 54-month period referred to in sub- 
paragraph (A), and 

(ii) gradually increases over such 54- 
month period to the yield determined under 
paragraph (1XB) at the close of such 54- 
month period. 

(3) CERTAIN PREMATURE REDEMPTIONS PRO- 
HIBITED.—No super savings bond issued 
under this section may be redeemed before 
the end of the 6-month period beginning on 
the date on which the bond is issued. 

(d) TERMS AND CONDITIONS To BE ESTAB- 
LISHED BY SECRETARY.—Subject to the provi- 
sions of this section, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, with respect to the 
* savings bonds issued under this sec- 
tion— 

"(1) the form and amount of the bonds, 

"(2) the manner in which the bonds will 
be issued, 

“(3) the conditions (including restrictions 
on transfer) to which the bonds will be sub- 
ject, 

"(4) the conditions governing redemption 
of the bonds, 

(5) the denominations of the bonds, and 

"(6) the manner in which records of the 
payments for or on account of the bonds 
may be maintained. 

"(e) PROVISIONS RELATING TO AUTHORIZED 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL. -The Secretary of the 
Treasury may authorize any financial insti- 
tution which meets the requirements of sec- 
tion 3105(d) to— 

"(A) sell super savings bonds issued under 
this section; and 

"(B) make payments to redeem such 
bonds. 

(2) FEES FOR FISCAL AGENTS.— The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall pay a fee to any 
financial institution which acts as a fiscal 
agent of the United States under paragraph 
(1) in such amount which the Secretary of 
the Treasury determines to be reasonable 
for acting as such an agent. 

(3) DEPOSITS OF SALE RECEIPTS.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this title or 
of any other law, a financial institution 
shall not be required to deposit into the 
Treasury of the United States, or into a 
Federal Reserve bank, any receipts from the 
sale of any super savings bond issued under 
this section before the end of the 14-day 
period beginning on the date on which the 
bond is sold.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The table of sections for subchapter I 
of chapter 31 of title 31, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new item: 

“3114. Issuance of super savings bond.“ 

(2) Section 3108 of title 31, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “and 3105- 
3107" and inserting in lieu thereof “, 3105, 
3106, 3107, an 3114".e 
e Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, the 
level of national savings in the United 
States has been steadily decreasing in 
recent years. Reversing this trend 
should be one of the top priorities of 
Congress. 

During the 1970's, the United States 
saved, on average, almost 8 percent of 
its national income. By the mid- 
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1980’s—1985-87—however, the average 
savings rate had declined to only 2.1 
percent of national income. Such a low 
rate is unprecedented for periods of 
economic expansion, not only in the 
United States, but in all industrialized 
nations. 

According to the National Income 
and Products Accounts compiled by 
the Commerce Department, Ameri- 
cans have actually spent more than 
they have received in spendable 
income in each of the last 4 years. In 
1987, the truly personal component of 
the savings rate reached a low of nega- 
tive 2.5 percent. 

Senator Baucus and I, as the Senate 
Co-Chairs of the Congressional Com- 
petitiveness Caucus, have been study- 
ing the effect of our low savings rate 
on our ability to compete successfully 
in the global market. The budget defi- 
cit and overconsumption by all Ameri- 
cans during the 1980's have caused our 
reliance of foreign investment to pro- 
vide most of the investment capital 
necessary for our businesses and econ- 
omy to continue expanding. 

America's low national savings rate 
is directly related to our large, unsus- 
tainable budget and trade deficits. The 
economic independence of America 

:continues to be threatened as individ- 

uals, corporations, and the Federal 
Government live beyond their means. 
As long as this trend continues, the 
mortgaging of American real estate, 
factories, banks, and technology to 
foreign interests will continue. 

Given the magnitude of this prob- 
lem, Government policies should be 
carefully scrutinized to ensure they 
encourage saving over consumption by 
both the Federal Government and the 
private sector. Our attention should be 
focused on increasing the supply of do- 
mestic investment capital, thus im- 
proving the international competitive- 
ness of American businesses and con- 
tinuing the economic growth we have 
experienced over the past 7 years. 

For these reasons, I believe it is vi- 
tally important to take steps to in- 
crease our savings rate. The most 
direct method of increasing national 
savings is to reduce the Federal budget 
deficit, which must continue to be our 
top priority. 

In addition, Senator Baucus and I 
are introducing a new type of incen- 
tive that will help increase national 
savings and reduce Federal debt owed 
to foreign creditors. Under our propos- 
al, the Federal Government would 
issue higher yield, zero-coupon super 
savings bonds [SSB’s] to encourage 
saving among working men and 
women. 

These super savings bonds would be 
non-negotiable with a maturity of 12 
years and would be available only 
through payroll deductions. SSB's 
could be promoted and sold, at a dis- 
count, by banks and other financial in- 
stitutions in small denominations 
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ranging from $50 to $500, with a limit 
of $500 in face value per worker 
during any month. These bonds could 
be redeemed at any time after 5 years 
from the issuance date. When they are 
redeemed, the accrued interest income 
would be taxed as ordinary income. 

This new type of bond has several 
features that should encourage in- 
creased saving. First, SSB's would 
yield 97 percent of the 5-year Treasury 
bond rate, a substantial increase over 
the rate currently offered on savings 
bonds. This should serve as a valuable 
incentive to all households, regardless 
of tax bracket, to increase their saving 
efforts. Second, the use of payroll de- 
ductions should promote a regular pat- 
tern of saving, rather than solely en- 
couraging reshuffling current savings. 
Third, the introduction of these new 
bonds could become part of a wide- 
spread public campaign to encourage 
increased saving. 

Currently, over 47,500 companies 
have made payroll deduction plans 
available to their employees for the 
purchase of U.S. savings bonds. In 
1988, 6.6 million employees participat- 
ed in such plans, purchasing savings 
bonds totaling over $3 billion. I believe 
our proposal will attract millions of 
new savers and billions of dollars in 
new savings through SSB's. 

I hope we can move swiftly on this 
proposal and make Super Savings 
Bonds the first step in a national cam- 
paign to increase personal, corporate, 
and government savings. SSB's will 
provide working men and women with 
an opportunity to help the Nation 
regain its economic competitiveness 
and independence, while also improv- 
ing their own financial security.e 


By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself and 
Mr. LEVIN): 

S. 2145. A bill to designate the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs medical 
center in Saginaw, MI, as the Aleda 
E. Lutz Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs Medical Center"; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans' Affairs. 

ALEDA E. LUTZ DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS 
AFFAIRS MEDICAL CENTER 

e Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I would 
like to draw your attention to the 
heroic acts of Aleda E. Lutz, of Sagi- 
naw, MI, who died in the crash of an 
army transport plane during World 
War II. First Lieutenant Lutz was the 
first woman pilot to receive the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and warmly de- 
serves our recognition. Today, along 
with Senator LEVIN, I am proud to in- 
troduce a bill which would rename the 
Department of Veterans Affairs medi- 
cal center in Saginaw, MI, as the 
"Aleda E. Lutz Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs Medical Center." 

Commended by the Army for “ex- 
traordinary achievement," Lieutenant 
Lutz, or "Lutzy," as she was affection- 
ately known, distinguished herself 
through her superior professional skill 
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and courage. As a member of the 802d 
Medical Air Evacuation Squadron, she 
flew a C-47 hospital plane on over 190 
missions, totaling more than 800 flying 
hours. Lieutenant Lutz's bravery is 
evidenced by the fact that she was 
known to volunteer for missions that 
no other pilots would attempt. In 
doing so, she helped evacuate some 
3,500 wounded soldiers from war zones 
during World War II. Tragically, Lieu- 
tenant Lutz died on November 1, 1944 
when her aircraft was caught in a vio- 
lent storm near Lyon in the south of 
France. 

After serving in military campaigns 
in Tunisia, Sicily, southern and central 
Italy, and southern France, Lieuten- 
ant Lutz's true heroism earned her the 
Army's Distinguished Flying Cross. 
The official citation issued posthu- 
mously by the Department of the 
Army recognized that “her selfless de- 
votion to duty and outstanding profi- 
ciency have reflected the highest 
credit upon herself and the Armed 
Forces of the United States.” 

Lieutenant Lutz's courage, however, 
has not gone unnoticed. On April 8, 
1945, the U.S. Army hospital ship, the 
Aleda E. Lutz, was commissioned. This 
16,000 ton ship was the largest hospi- 
tal ship at sea at the time. It could 
care for 800 patients, while carrying a 
complement of 18 doctors, 44 nurses, 
and 188 enlisted attendants. 

Moreover, the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs hospital in Saginaw has 
been unofficially known as the ''Aleda 
E. Lutz Hospital" for many years. In 
July 1949, the VA announced that the 
new hospital in Saginaw would be 
dedicated to Lieutenant Lutz. Unfortu- 
nately, there was never any official 
designation of the hospital in her 
name. In reality, however, Lieutenant 
Lutz has been associated with the hos- 
pital in print until 1975 and, on occa- 
sion, the hospital is still conversation- 
ally discussed in her name. The bill I 
introduce today, which passed the 
House of Representatives last year 
with the support of the entire Michi- 
gan delegation, would not only recog- 
nize the bravery and courage exhibit- 
ed by Lieutenant Lutz during World 
War II, but would rectify the existing 
situation by officially naming the 
Saginaw Medical Center after the 
person in whose name it was dedicat- 
ed. I urge my colleagues to extend to 
Lt. Aleda E. Lutz the honor and recog- 
nition she deserves by supporting this 
bill to redesignate the Saginaw VA 
Medical Center in her name. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
Department of Veterans Affairs medical 
center in Saginaw, Michigan, shall after the 
date of the enactment of this Act be known 
and designated as the “Aleda E. Lutz De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs Medical 
Center”. Any reference to such medical 
center in any law, regulation, map, docu- 
ment, record, or other paper of the United 
States shall after such date be deemed to be 
a reference to the Aleda E. Lutz Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs Medical Center.e 


By Mr. DASCHLE (for himself, 
Mr. CoNnRap, and Mr. Baucus): 

S. 2146. A bill to clarify the author- 
ity of the Small Business Administra- 
tion to make disaster assistance loans 
to small businesses in case of disasters 
determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Small 
Business. 

SMALL BUSINESS ECONOMIC INJURY DISASTER 

LOANS AMENDMENTS ACT 

e Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation that 
would allow all American small busi- 
nesses to have an equal opportunity to 
establish eligibility for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration's Economic Injury 
Disaster Loans [EIDL] Program. I am 
pleased that Senator Conrap and Sen- 
ator Baucus join me in seeking a legis- 
lative remedy to an SBA policy that is 
fundamentally unfair in its treatment 
of rural small businesses affected by 
drought. 

The problem this legislation address- 
es is simple. Under current law, all 
small businesses suffering losses in a 
federally declared disaster are eligible 
to apply for SBA economic injury dis- 
aster loans. However, in the case of 
drought, SBA administrators have de- 
clared that a business must be able to 
demonstrate that its losses are directly 
related to the drought's impact on ag- 
riculture. 

What does this mean in real life? In 
South Dakota, which is entering its 
third consecutive year of drought, a 
feed operator could apply for SBA as- 
sistance, but a marina operator on the 
Missouri River, whose boat ramps 
have been left on a mud flat 200 yards 
for the river’s edge by drought, 
cannot. 

Was it Congress' intent in establish- 
ing the SBA Economic Injury Disaster 
Loan Program that in the case of 
drought alone a small business's losses 
must be directly attributable to a sec- 
ondary factor beyond the natural dis- 
aster itself? I think not. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today does not create a new program. 
It does not expand the scope of an ex- 
isting program. It does not authorize 
additional expenditures for an existing 
program. All it does is clarify that it is 
the intent of Congress that all small 
businesses be able to apply for SBA 
economic injury disaster loans if they 
are affected by a federally declared 
disaster, whether that disaster by fire, 
flood, tornado or drought. 
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Mr. President, many regions of the 
country have been devastated by ex- 
tended drought conditions during 
recent years. South Dakota and many 
of her sister States in the Great Plains 
are entering a third consecutive year 
of drought—a condition that is begin- 
ning to tear at the very fabric of rural 
life in the region. 

Most Americans see drought in 
terms of its impact on agriculture and 
consumer prices. Television brings us 
vivid snap shots of hard times on the 
farm and warnings of what we might 
expect in the way of price increases at 
the grocery store. What they often 
don’t see is the devastating impact 
drought can have on another segment 
of rural society, mainstreet businesses. 

Extended drought disrupts normal 
economic activity for all rural enter- 
prises. In South Dakota, for example, 
3 years of drought has severely affect- 
ed all forms of commerce. Contractors, 
merchants, and river-based industries 
have all been hurt by the disaster. 
With water levels on the Missouri 
River 25 feet lower than normal, much 
business activity has ground to a virtu- 
al halt. 

Rural businesses in South Dakota, 
seeing no end to this cycle of drought, 
wonder whether they can last another 
full year. They ask whether any gov- 
ernment program exist that may be 
able to help them through this disas- 
ter. The answer is that there is a pro- 
gram on the books that could provide 
loans to businesses that suffer eco- 
nomie losses from federally declared 
disasters, but program administrators 
have decided, unilaterally, not to im- 
plement it. 

Mr. President, I have the dubious 
distinction of representing a State 
that had two different of Federal dis- 
asters declared in 1 year. First, most of 
the counties in my State were declared 
drought disaster areas. Later, fires 
consumed vast forests in the beautiful 
Black Hills, prompting yet another 
Federal disaster declaration. While 
economic injury disaster loans were 
available to small businesses for both 
disasters, I experienced a great deal of 
difficulty explaining to my constitu- 
ents why all small businesses would be 
eligible for assistance if they had 
losses related to the fire, but that only 
those enterprises that could establish 
that their losses were directly related 
to agriculture could receive loans for 
drought. 

This double standard is nothing less 
than sheer discrimination. A Federal 
disaster is a Federal disaster. Econom- 
ic losses from a disaster are counted in 
the same dollars. As iong as we offer a 
program for economic assistance to 
small businesses in disaster areas, we 
should not tolerate overt discrimina- 
tion by the administering Federal 
agency. 

I am not asking that we increase the 
funds we expend yearly for economic 
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injury disaster loans. I am just calling 
on my colleagues to join me in ensur- 
ing that all small businesses affected 
by federally declared disasters are 
treated equitably. The legislation I am 
introducing today will do just that.e 


By Mr. BOREN (for himself and 
Mr. CocHRAN): 

S. 2147. A bill to provide for certain 
agricultural trade programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE PROMOTION ACT 
e Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, today I 
am joining with my distinguished col- 
league, Senator CocHRAN of Mississip- 
pi in introducing the Agricultural 
Trade and Promotion Act of 1990. 

The growth of the American agricul- 
tural sector depends on its ability to 
sell our products in overseas markets. 
To help in that effort, Congress has 
enacted several policy tools to help 
our agricultural producers develop 
new markets and to counter heavy 
export subsidies, especially those of 
the European community. 

For example, Mr. President, I re- 
cently chaired a hearing of the Senate 
Agriculture Subcommittee on Domes- 
tic and Foreign Marketing which 
heard testimony that the European 
Community spends 10 times the 
amount of the United States on agri- 
cultural export subsidies. The Commu- 
nity will repay their exporters any 
amount necessary to win markets by 
selling at a loss. 

The 1985 Food Security Act enacted 
the Export Enhancement Program 
[EEP] which awards Commodity 
Credit Corporation certificates for sur- 
plus stocks to United States exporters 
in order to help them counter the Eu- 
ropean subsidies. The program has 
been a success. A recent U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture study attributed 
one-third of our increased grain ex- 
ports to the EEP. This legislation re- 
authorizes the EEP and other impor- 
tant agricultural trade programs. 
Specifically, the provisions of the 
bill: 

Reauthorize the Export Enhance- 
ment Program [EEP] at an increased 
funding level of $1 billion and specifi- 
cally provide for transportation costs 
to be included in the bonus level; in- 
crease the level of funding for the 
GSM Export Credit Guarantee Pro- 
gram under which USDA guarantees 
commercial loans for the sale of U.S. 
agricultural exports from $5 to $7 bil- 
lion; set higher standards for foreign- 
owned banks to become eligible GSM 
lenders; require 90 percent or more of 
the content of GSM-financed ship- 
ments to be grown or raised in the 
United States; establish a revolving 
loan fund to offer blended credit to 
Eastern Europe and other developing 
democracies for the purchase of 
United States commodities; reauthor- 
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ize the Targeted Export Assistance 
[TEA] and Cooperator market devel- 
opment programs with tighter guide- 
lines to ensure accountability and effi- 
ciency; continue the antiembargo and 
contract sanctity provisions of the 
1985 Food Security Act; reauthorize 
the Cottonseed Oil Assistance Pro- 
gram [COAP] and the Sunflower Oil 
Assistance Program [SOAP]; expand 
existing programs to allow for two-way 
exchange of  agribusinessmen,  re- 
searchers, and producers to and from 
developing democracies in order to fa- 
cilitate increased agricultural trade. 

The trade title of the 1990 farm bill 
will be one of the first to be considered 
by the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
and I believe the provisions of this bill 
deserve strong consideration. 

Failing to take a strong stand for 
export programs in the new farm bill 
would send exactly the wrong signal to 
our competitors while we are in the 
middle of the GATT negotiations. We 
must send our competitors a strong 
signal that U.S. agriculture is in the 
market to stay. Therefore, I urge my 
colleagues to cosponsor and support 
this legislation that is so important to 
the future of our agricultural sector. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2147 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SEC. 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Agricultural 

Trade Promotion Act of 1990”. 

SEC. 2. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Sec. 101. Agricultural Trade Policy of the 
United States. 

. 102. Purpose of Act. 

. 103. Export Enhancement Program. 

104. Targeted Export Assistance Pro- 


gram. 
. 105. Cooperator Program. 
106. Export Credit Guarantee Pro- 


grams. 

. 107. Cottonseed Oil and Sunflower Oil 
Exports. 

108. Discretionary Marketing Loan for 
Wheat and Feed Grains. 

Sec. 109. Agricultural Export Credit Revolv- 
ing Fund. 

110. Blended Credit Program for 
Emerging Democracies. 

111. Agricultural Fellowship Program 
for Middle Income Countries 
and Emerging Democracies. 

Sec. 112. Amendments to Farmer-to-Farmer 

Program. 

Sec. 113. Contract Sanctity and Producer 
Embargo Protection. 

SEC. 101, AGRICULTURAL TRADE POLICY OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

It is the policy of the United States— 

(1) to provide, through all possible means, 
agricultural commodities and products for 
export at competitive prices, with full assur- 
ance of quality and reliability of supply; 

(2) to support the principle of free trade 
and the promotion of fair trade in agricul- 
tural commodities and products; 
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(3) to aggressively counter unfair foreign 
trade practices using all available means, in- 
cluding export promotion programs and, if 
necessary, restrictions on United States im- 
ports of foreign agricultural commodities 
and their products as a means to encourage 
fairer trade; and 

(4) to remove foreign policy constraints to 
maximize United States economic interests 
through agricultural trade. 

SEC. 102. PURPOSE OF ACT. 

It is the purpose of this Act to increase 
the profitability of farming and to increase 
opportunities for United States farms and 
agricultural enterprises by— 

(1) increasing the effectiveness of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in agricultural 
trade program implementation; and 

(2) improving the competitiveness of 
United States agricultural commodities and 
products in the world market. 

SEC. 103. EXPORT ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM. 

(a) EVIDENCE OF SALES CONTRACTS; COST OF 
FnEIGHT.—Subsection (b) of section 1127 of 
the Food Security Act of 1985 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4), by striking the period 
at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof *';"; 

(2) in paragraph (5), by striking the period 
at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof ';"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sections— 

"(6) shall require the United States ex- 
porter, user, or processor, or eligible foreign 
purchaser, as applicable, to submit evidence 
of the sales contract that is the basis of the 
provision of assistance under this section 
prior to submitting bids to the Secretary 
under the program established under this 
section; 

“(7) shall take such action as may be nec- 
essary to verify the existence of sales con- 
tracts referred to in paragraph (6); and 

(8) shall take in consideration the cost of 
freight from the United States to designat- 
ed points of entry in other nations.“ 

(b) REAUTHORIZATION—Section 1127(h) of 
the Food Security Act of 1985 is amended 
by striking out 1990“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1995“. 

(c) FuNpING LEvELs—Section 1127(i) of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 is amended— 

(1) by striking out 1985“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof 1990“, 

(2) by striking out 1990“; and inserting in 
lieu thereof 1995“; and 

(3) by striking out , 500, 000,000“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘5,000,000,000". 

SEC. 104. TARGETED EXPORT ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) Paragraph (3) of section 1124(a) of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 
1736s(aX3)) is amended by striking out “and 
1990" and inserting in lieu thereof "through 
1995" 

(b) Section 1124(c) of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 is revised to read as follows— 

(e) In providing export assistance under 
this section, the Secretary or the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation (as applicable) shall— 

“(1) provide export assistance on a priori- 
ty basis in the case of— 

(A) agricultural commodities with re- 
spect to which there has been a favorable 
decision under section 301 of the Trade Act 
of 1974; or 

“(B) agricultural commodities for which 
exports have been adversely affected, as de- 
fined by the Secretary, by rataliatory ac- 
tions related to a favorable decision under 
section 301 of the Trade Act of 1974; 

"(2) consider the participant organiza- 
tion’s prior export promotion experience; 
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"(3) consider the participant organiza- 
tion's ability to adequately develop, super- 
vise and execute program activities; and 

(4) consider whether, and to what extent, 
third parties in the foreign country will con- 
tribute to the program undertaken by the 
participant organization under this sec- 
tion.“. 

(c) Section 1124 of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 is amended by adding the following 
new subsection at the end thereof— 

"(d) The Secretary of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall only provide 
export assistance under this section to orga- 
nizations consisting of producers or proces- 
sors of United States agricultural commod- 
ities that provide— 

"(1) with respect to a specific program ac- 
tivity involving such organization that is 
funded under this section, contributions in 
cash equal to at least five (5) percent of all 
generic program activity costs incurred in 
such specific program carried out under this 
section; and 

"(2) with respect to a specific program ac- 
tivity involving such organization and a 
branded product promotion that is funded 
under this section, reimbursement to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in cash 
equal to at least fifty (50) percent of all 
branded program activity costs.” 

"(e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
conduct an evaluation with respect to the 
expenditure of funds received under this 
section by each recipient of such funds. 
Such evaluation shall be conducted no later 
than 15 months after the initial provision of 
such funds to the participant and shall in- 
clude— 

“(1) an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the program established using funds under 
this section in developing or maintaining 
markets for United States agricultural prod- 
ucts; 

“(2) an evaluation of whether assistance 
under this section is necessary to maintain 
such market; 

(3) a thorough accounting of the expend- 
iture by the participant of funds provided 
under this section.“. 


SEC. 105. COOPERATOR PROGRAM 

It is the sense of Congress that— 

(1) the cooperator market development 
program of the Foreing Agricultural Service 
should be continued to help develop new 
markets and expand and maintain existing 
markets for United States agricultural com- 
modities, using nonprofit agricultural trade 
organizations to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable; 

(2) such cooperator program should be 
funded at a level of no less than $40,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1991, through September 30, 1995; 
and 

(3) in carrying out such cooperator pro- 
gram, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
should give a high priority to market devel- 
opment in Eastern European. 


SEC. 106. EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEE PROGRAMS, 

(a) SHoRT-TERM Export CREDIT GURAN- 
TEES. 

(1) CowsipERATIONS—In making available 
any guarantees of the repayment of credit 
extended on terms of up to 3 years in con- 
nection with the export sale of United 
States agricultural commodities or the prod- 
ucts thereof, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration shall take into account— 

(A) the credit needs of countries that are 
potential purchasers of United States agri- 
cultural exports; 
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(B) the creditworthiness of such coun- 
tries; and 

(C) whether the availability of Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation guarantees will im- 
prove the competitive position of United 
Smas agricultural exports in world mar- 

ets. 

(2) MiNIMUM Amounts—The Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall make available for 
each of the fiscal years ending September 
30, 1991, through September 30, 1995, not 
less than $7,000,000,000 in credit guarantees 
under its export credit guarantee program 
for short-term credit (up to 3 years) ex- 
tended to finance the export sales of United 
States agricultural commodities and the 
products thereof. 

(3) LIMITATION ON ORIGINATION FEE—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may not charge an 
origination fee with respect to any credit 
guarantee transaction under its export 
credit guarantee program for short-term 
credit (GSM-102) in excess of an amount 
equal to one percent of the credit extended 
under the transaction. 

(b) INTERMEDIATE-TERM EXPORT CREDIT 
GUARANTEES—Paragraph (10) of section 4(b) 
of the Food for Peace Act of 1966 (7 U.S.C. 
1707a(b)(10)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A) by striking '* 
and" and inserting in lieu thereof“; 

(2) in subparagraph (B), by striking the 
period at the end thereof and inserting '' 
and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

"(C) for each of the fiscal years ending 
September 30, 1991, through September 30, 
1995, not less than $750,000." 

(c) ELIGIBILITY OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES. 

(1) Domestic CONTENT REQUIREMENT— 
Except as provided in paragraphs (2) and 
(3), exports of United States agricultural 
commodities shall be eligible for short- or 
intermediate-term export credit guarantees 
provided by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion if at least 90 percent of the cost of the 
agricultural commodities used to produce 
the commodity being exported is derived 
from agricultural commodities produced in 
the United States. 

(2) INABILITY TO MONITOR—The Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation may require any 
export of United States agricultural com- 
modities to be composed entirely of United 
States product in order to be eligible for 
short- or intermediate-term export credit 
guarantees if the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration determines that it is not practicable 
to monitor the export of such commodity to 
determine the percentage of domestic con- 
tent of such agricultural commodity because 
any of the following conditions exist: 

(A) The commodity is a bulk commodity 
that is not commonly stored identity pre- 
served and is often blended with commod- 
ities produced outside the United States. 

(B) The commodity is a blend of commod- 
ities produced in both the United States and 
outside the United States that was produced 
under a procedure that does not make the 
percentage of domestic content of such 
product easily verifiable. 

(C) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
determines that the domestic content of a 
particular export shipment or of a particu- 
lar type of export of agricultural commod- 
ities is not practicable to verify. 

(3) LIMITATION OF PERCENTAGE COVERED BY 
Guarantee—Any export credit guarantee 
made available with respect to the export of 
an agricultural commodity that is not com- 
posed of commodities produced entirely in 
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the United States may not cover any por- 
tion of the exported commodity that was de- 
rived from agricultural commodities pro- 
duced outside the United States. 

(d) ELIGIBLE BANKS. 

(1) GuipELINEs— The Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall establish by regulation a 
set of guidelines governing the eligibility of 
United States banks to negotiate letters of 
credit guaranteed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation under the short- or intermedi- 
ate-term export credit guarantee program 
and shall maintain a list of such eligible 
banks. 

(2) CowsrpERATIONS—In establishing the 
guidelines under paragraph (1), the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall ensure that 
participating banks— 

(A) are in sound fiscal condition; 

(B) have sufficient experience in transac- 
tions of the type being guaranteed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; and 

(C) are not a branch, agency, subsidiary, 
or home office of the foreign bank issuing 
the letter of credit or a branch, agency or 
subsidiary of any other bank headquartered 
in the same country as the foreign bank is- 
suing the letter of credit. 

SEC. 107. COTTONSEED OIL AND SUNFLOWER OIL 
EXPORTS. 

Section 301(bX2XA) of the Disaster As- 
sistance Act of 1988 is amended by striking 
"and September 30, 1990," and inserting in 
lieu thereof "through September 30, 1995,". 
SEC. 108. DISCRETIONARY MARKETING LOAN FOR 

WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, if the Secretary of Agriculture imple- 
ments a program for the 1991 through 1995 
crops of wheat or feed grains under the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 under which produc- 
ers of such crops are allowed to repay price 
support loans for such crops at less than the 
original loan rate, the Secretary shall allow 
such producers to repay such price support 
loans at the lower of— 

(1) the loan rate; or 

(2) the prevailing world market price of 
such crops, as determined by the Secretary. 
SEC. 109, AGRICULTURAL EXPORT CREDIT REVOLY- 

ING FUND. 

Section 4(dX8) of the Food for Peace Act 
of 1966 (7 U.S.C. 1707a(d)(6)) is amended by 
striking out 1990“ both places it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof 1995“. 

SEC. 110. BLENDED CREDIT PROGRAM FOR EMERG- 
ING DEMOCRACIES. 

(a) SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR EMERGING DEMOC- 
RACIES.—The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall carry out a program under which 
commercial export credit guarantees are 
blended with direct credits from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to reduce the ef- 
fective rate of interest on export sales of 
United States agricultural commodities or 
the products hereof to countries that have 
begun the transformation of their system of 
government from a nonrepresentative type 
of government to a representative democra- 
cy, as determined by the Secretary. 

(b) FuNDING. 

(1) Export CREDIT REVOLVING Funp.—The 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall carry 
out the program established under subsec- 
tion (a) during the fiscal years ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1991, through September 30, 
1995, through funds made available under 
the agricultural export credit revolving fund 
(7 U.S.C. 1707a(d)). 

(2) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT.—The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation may not make 
more than $250,000,000 in blended credit 
under this section available in any of the 
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fiscal years ending September 30, 1991, 

through September 30, 1995. 

SEC. 111, AGRICULTURAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
FOR MIDDLE INCOME COUNTRIES 
AND EMERGING DEMOCRACIES. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture shall establish a fellowship pro- 
gram for middle income countries and 
emerging democracies (the Cochran Fel- 
lowship Program") to provide fellowships to 
persons from eligible countries who special- 
ize in agriculture for study in the United 
States. 

(b) ELIGIBLE CouNTRIES.—Countries that 
meet the following requirements shall be el- 
igible to participate in the program estab- 
lished under this section. 

(1) A country that has developed economi- 
cally to the point where it no longer quali- 
fies for bilateral foreign aid assistance from 
the United States because its per capita 
income level exceeds the eligibility require- 
ments of such assistance programs (herein- 
after referred to as “middle-income” coun- 
try) 

(2 A middle-income country that has 
never qualified for bilateral foreign aid as- 
sistance from the United States, but with 
respect to which an ongoing relationship 
with the United States, including technical 
assistance and training, would provide 
mutual benefits to such country and the 
United States; and 

(3) A country that has recently begun the 
transformation of its system of government 
from a non-representative type of govern- 
ment to a representative democracy and 
that is encouraging democratic institution 
building, and the cultural values, institu- 
tions, and organizations of democratic plu- 
ralism. 

(c) PURPOSE OF THE FELLOWSHIPS.—Fellow- 
ships under this section shall be provided in 
order to allow the recipients to gain knowl- 
edge and skills that will— 

(1) assist eligible countries to develop agri- 
cultural systems necessary to meet the food 
needs of their domestic populations; and 

(2) strengthen and enhance trade linkages 
between eligible countries and agricultural 
interests in the United States. 

(d) INDIVIDUALS WHO May RECEIVE FEL- 
LowsHIPS.—The Secretary shall utilize the 
expertise of United States agricultural coun- 
selors, trade officers, and commodity trade 
promotion groups working in participating 
countries to help identify program candi- 
dates from both the public and private sec- 
tors of those countries. 

(e) PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION.—The Secre- 
tary shall consult with other United States 
Government agencies, United States univer- 
sities, and the private agribusiness sector, as 
appropriate, to design and administer train- 
ing programs to accomplish the program ob- 
jectives. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated without fiscal year limitation such 
sums as may be necessary to provide fund- 
ing to carry out the program established 
under this section, except that the amount 
of such funds shall not exceed: 

(1) for eligible countries that meet the re- 
quirements of subsection (bX1), 3,000,000 
dollars; 

(2) for eligible countries that meet the re- 
quirements of subsection (bX2), 2,000,000 
dollars; and 

(3) for eligible countries that meet the re- 
quirements of subsection (bX3), 5,000,000 
dollars. 

(g) COMPLEMENTARY Funps.—When the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines that it 
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is advisable in furtherance of program pur- 
poses, the Secretary may accept money, 
funds, property, and services of every kind 
by gift, devise, bequest, grant, or otherwise, 
and may, in any manner, dispose of all such 
holdings and use the receipts generated 
from such disposition as general program 
funds under this section. All funds so desig- 
nated for the program established under 
this section shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

SEC. 112. AMENDMENTS TO FARMER-TO-FARMER 

PROGRAM. 

Section 406 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking friendly 
developing countries" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "friendly developing countries, 
middle-income countries (as defined in sec- 
tion 111(b) of the Agricultural Trade Pro- 
motion Act of 1990) and newly emerging de- 
mocracies (as defined in section 111(b) of 
such Act)“; 

(2) in subsection (a)(1)— 

(A) by inserting and agricultural sys- 
tems" after "farmers,"; and 

(B) by inserting “and marketing oper- 
ations” after "farming"; 

(3) in subsection (a)(2), by striking and 
other institutions of higher learning” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, other institutions 
of higher learning and the private agribusi- 
ness community“: and 

(4) in subsection (aX3), by striking every- 
thing beginning with “private nonprofit" 
through United States" and inserting. in 
lieu thereof “private agribusiness and non- 
profit farm organizations in the exchange of 
agribusiness leaders, farm youth, and farm 
leaders with developing and middle income 
countries, and emerging democracies and in 
the training of farmers and agricultural 
marketers of such countries within the“. 
SEC. 113. CONTRACT SANCTITY AND PRODUCER EM- 

BARGO PROTECTION. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States— 

(1) to foster and encourage the export of 
agricultural commodities and the products 
of such commodities; 

(2) not to restrict or limit the export of 
such commodities and products except 
under the most compelling circumstances; 

(3) that any prohibition or limitation on 
the export of such commodities or products 
should be imposed only in time of a national 
emergency declared by the President under 
the Export Administration Act; and 

(4) that contracts for the export of such 
commodities or products entered into before 
the imposition of any prohibition or limita- 
tion on the export of such commodities or 
products should not be abrogated.e 
e Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I 
join my distinguished colleague from 
Oklahoma, Senator Boren, in intro- 
ducing the Agricultural Trade Promo- 
tion Act of 1990, a bill to assist the De- 
partment of Agriculture in trade pro- 
gram implementation and to improve 
U.S. agriculture! competitiveness in 
world markets. 

Export and market development pro- 
grams play a significant role in in- 
creasing farm exports and expanding 
the U.S. production base. This legisla- 
tion will reauthorize the Export En- 
hancement Program, Export Credit 
[GSM programs), Targeted Export As- 
sistance, and the Cooperator Program. 
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An aggressive agricultural trade 
policy is important to the success and 
prosperity of production agriculture in 
the United States. In 1988, American 
farmers sold 148 million metric tons of 
farm products valued at $35 billion. 
This was the highest volume in 5 
years. Last years estimated export 
sales are valued at almost $40 billion. 

Foreign markets are especially im- 
portant to Mississippians, since nearly 
20 percent of the cash value of prod- 
ucts from Mississippi farms are mar- 
keted through export channels. Last 
year, Mississippi’s share of farm 
market exports was $610 million. 
Cotton accounted for over 40 percent 
of these export sales, while soybeans, 
soybean products, rice, and poultry ac- 
counted for nearly 50 percent. 

For the Nation as a whole, it is esti- 
mated that 61 percent of the 1989 
cotton crop will be exported and that 
over 50 percent of the rice crop and 30 
percent of the soybean crop will be 
marketed overseas. 

This legislation provides commercial 
export credit guarantees to reduce the 
effective rate of interest on sales of 
U.S. agricultural products to emerging 
democratic nations in Eastern Europe. 
The bill also includes these fledgling 
democracies in the Middle Income 
Countries program, which is designed 
to assist middle-income countries to 
develop their agricultural economies. 
Both the export credit guarantees and 
the MIC program should expand our 
trade opportunities in Eastern Europe 
and complement our other efforts to 
build democracy and stability in that 
region. 

I hope Senators will join in support- 
ing this legislation to maintain a 
strong agricultural trade policy for the 
United States.e 


By Mr. McCONNELL (for him- 
self and Mr. BOND): 

S. 2148. A bill to deny tax-exempt 
status to certain politically active or- 
ganizations that are linked to candi- 
dates for Federal office, to require 
that contributions to separate political 
organizations that are linked to such 
candidates be treated as direct contri- 
butions to the candidate, to restrict 
“bundling” practices, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

STATUS OF CERTAIN POLITICALLY ACTIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, 
last year marked the bicentennial of 
the U.S. Congress. Our Nation, and 


the Congress, have  perservered 
through difficult times, and tri- 
umphed over extraordinary chal- 


lenges. Our predecessors have be- 
queathed to us a proud tradition of 
leadership and public service. 

The American people, however, are 
losing faith in this institution, and 
that endangers this great legacy. 
Much of that is the result or loss of 
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confidence in the system used to elect 
Congressmen and Senators. 

Not only do the people believe a 98 
percent reelection rate in the House of 
Representatives is unacceptable, they 
believe that the campaign system is 
controlled by special interests seeking 
special favors. 

The activities and statements of 
Charles Keating, Jr., head of the 
failed Lincoln Savings and Loan, have 
been dramatic, recent examples of 
why the system is being questioned 
and why we should pursue campaign 
reform. 

We should address these problems. 
However, if we are to effectively ad- 
dress the problems raised by the Keat- 
ing controversy, we must avoid the 
partisan posturing that went on last 
year and agree to a bill specifically de- 
signed to prevent abuses of the letter 
and spirit of our campaign finance 
laws. The Keating problem should be 
clearly understood and not misrepre- 
sented in order to advance unrelated 
agendas. 

Mr. President, several special inter- 
est groups are hoping to use this situa- 
tion to advance their own legislative 
agenda, which has nothing to do with 
this particular problem, For example, 
Federal PAC contributions were not 
even involved in Mr. Keating’s prac- 
tices, so changing what PAC’s can do 
should be debated, but not because of 
the Keating issue. Similarly, spending 
limits would have no impact on Keat- 
ing. Most of Keating's activities in- 
volved donations of huge chunks of 
corporate cash to a candidate’s affili- 
ated voter registration organization or 
to a candidate’s State-based political 
action committee. In fact, spending 
limits will only encourage Keating- 
type contributors—in the form of large 
and undisclosed contributions to vari- 
ous party accounts and special interest 
organizations. 

In Presidential elections, expendi- 
ture limits have corrupted the system 
by putting a premium on evasive cam- 
paign finance tactics. Mr. Keating's 
methods, which shock the sensibilities 
of congressional watchdogs, are com- 
monplace in the Presidential system, 
which is governed by spending limits. 
In fact, these evasive tactics are en- 


. couraged by spending limits. To repeat 


this mistake would not respond to the 
Keating problem and would be an act 
of bad faith by Congress in response 
to a serious campaign finance crisis. 

This bill I am introducing today di- 
rectly addresses the practices which 
have been criticized in the Keating 
controversy. What are those prob- 
lems? There are three. 

First, this legislation will deny tax- 
exempt status to any organization 
which devotes part or all of its budget 
to voter registration or other cam- 
paign activities and involves a Member 
of Congress or a Federal candidate in 
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soliciting contributions for such orga- 
nization. Mr. Keating provided 
$850,000 in corporate money to a tax- 
exempt voter registration organization 
after being solicited by a Member of 
Congress. I don’t think that Members 
of the House and Senate should be so- 
liciting funds for tax exempt organiza- 
tions which benefit them politically. It 
creates an appearance of special inter- 
est influence and it makes a mockery 
of our campaign finance system. 

Second, the bill will impose Federal 
limits and disclosure on contributions 
to any State PAC or political organiza- 
tion which directly influences Federal 
elections. Mr. Keating gave $200,000 in 
corporate money to such an organiza- 
tion. Members of Congress should not 
be using State-level political organiza- 
tions as an evasive tactic to avoid the 
Federal election laws. 

Third, the bill restricts Keating-style 
“bundling” operations. While entirely 
legal, this practice is one which most 
observers agree warrants further re- 
striction and I have used the bundling 
provision language contained in S. 
1727, President Bush’s campaign fi- 
nance reform proposal—a package 
that I was happy to cosponsor earlier 
this year with Senators DOLE, SIMP- 
SON, and McCAIN. 

Mr. President, these measures are 
targeted directly at the practices that 
have been criticized in the Keating 
controversy. My bill will not dip into 
the taxpayers' pockets to pay for our 
campaigns. It will not restrict the 
right of all citizens to support the can- 
didate of their choice, or favor one po- 
litical party over the other. This bill is 
a simple, direct, and balanced response 
to the problem and will help restore 
Congress' reputation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following section-by-sec- 
tion summary of my legislation be pro- 
vided at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2148 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. DENIAL OF TAX-EXEMPT STATUS FOR 
CERTAIN POLITICALLY ACTIVE ORGA- 
NIZATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 501 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to ex- 
emption from tax) is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (n) as subsection (0) and 
by inserting after subsection (m) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(n) DENIAL OF Tax-Exempt STATUS FOR 
CERTAIN POLITICALLY ACTIVE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—An organization shall 
not be treated as exempt from tax under 
subsection (a) if— 

(A) such organization devotes any of its 
operating budget to— 

"(i) voter registration or get-out-the-vote 
campaigns; or 

(ii) participation or intervention in any 
political campaign on behalf of or in opposi- 
tion to any candidate for public office; and 
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"(B) a candidate, or an authorized com- 
mittee of a candidate, has— 

"(1) solicited contributions to, or on behalf 
of, such organizations; and 

(ii) the solicitation is made in coopera- 
tion, consultation, or concert with, or at the 
request of, such organization. 

“(2) CANDIDATE DEFINED.—For purposes of 
this subsection— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—the term ‘candidate’ has 
the meaning given such term by paragraph 
(2) of section 301 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431(2)). 

"(B) MEMBERS OF CONGRESS.—The term 
‘candidate’ shall include any Senator or 
Representative in, or Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to, the Congress unless— 

“(i) the date for filing for nomination, or 
election to, such Office has passed and such 
individual has not so filed, and 

(ii) such individual is not otherwise a 
candidate described in subparagraph (A).“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years ending after the date of enactment of 
this Act, but only with respect to solicita- 
tions or suggestions by candidates made 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 2. CONTRIBUTIONS TO CERTAIN POLITICAL 

ORGANIZATIONS MAINTAINED BY A 
CANDIDATE. 

(a) CONTRIBUTIONS BY PERSONS IN GENERAL 
AND BY MULTICANDIDATE POLITICAL COMMIT- 
TEES.—(1) Section 315(a)(1)(A) of the Feder- 
al Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
441a(aX1XA)) is amended by striking ‘‘can- 
didate and his authorized political commit- 
tees" and inserting candidate, a candidate's 
authorized political committees, and any po- 
litical organizations (other than authorized 
committees) maintained by a candidate.“ 

(2) Section 315(a)(2)(A) of the such Act (2 
U.S.C. 441a(aY2Y A) is amended by striking 
"candidate and his authorized political com- 
mittees" and inserting candidate, a candi- 
date's authorized political committees, and 
any political organizations (other than au- 
thorized committees) maintained by a candi- 
date.“ 

(3) Section 315(a) of the such Act (2 
U.S.C. 441a(a)) is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(9) For the purposes of paragraphs (1)(A) 
and (2XA), the term *political organization 
maintained by a candidate' means any non- 
Federal political action committee, non-Fed- 
eral multicandidate political committee, or 
any other form of political organization reg- 
ulated under State law which is not a politi- 
cal committee of a national, State, or local 
political party— 

“(A) that is set up by or on behalf of a 
candidate and engages in political activity 
which directly influences Federal elections; 
and 

„B) for which that candidate has solicit- 
ed a contribution.". 

(b) CONTRIBUTIONS BY NATIONAL BANKS, 
CORPORATIONS, AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS.— 
(1) Section 316(b)(2) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441b(bX2) 
is amended by striking “candidate, cam- 
paign committee" and inserting “candidate, 
political organization (other than an au- 
thorized committee) maintained by a candi- 
date, campaign committee,“ 

(2) Section 316(b) of the such Act (2 
U.S.C. 441b(b)) is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

"(8) For the purposes of paragraph (2), 
the term 'political organization maintained 
by a candidate' means any non-Federal po- 
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litical action committee, non-Federal multi- 
candidate political committee, or any other 
form of political organization regulated 
under State law which is not a political com- 
mittee of a national, State, or local political 
party; 

(A) that is set up by or on behalf of a 
candidate and engages in political activity 
which directly influences Federal elections; 
and 

“(B) for which that candidate has solicit- 
ed a contribution.”. 

(c) DATE OF APPLICATION.—The amend- 
ments made by subsections (a) and (b) shall 
apply to contributions described in section 
315 and 316 the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441a and 441b) made in 
response to solicitations made after January 
24, 1990. 

SEC. 3. CONTRIBUTIONS THROUGH INTERMEDIAR- 
IES AND CONDUITS. 

Section 315(aX8) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441a(aX8)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(8) For purposes of this subsection— 

"(A) contributions made by a person, 
either directly or indirectly, to or on behalf 
of a particular candidate, including contri- 
butions which are in any way earmarked or 
otherwise directed through an intermediary 
or conduit to such candidate, shall be treat- 
ed as contributions from such person to 
such candidate; 

"(B) in all cases where contributions are 
made by a person either directly or indirect- 
ly to or on behalf of a particular candidate 
through an intermediary or conduit, the in- 
termediary or conduit shall report the origi- 
nal source and the intended recipient of 
such contribution to the Commission and to 
the intended recipient; and 

"(C) no conduit or intermediary shall de- 
liver or arrange to have delivered contribu- 
tions from more than 2 persons who are em- 
ployees of the same employer or members 
of the same labor organization.“. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 


Section 1: Denies the tax-exempt status of 
any organization which: (1) devotes part or 
all of its operating budget to voter registra- 
tion, get-out-the-vote campaigns or other 
political campaign activities; and (2) has a 
candidate soliciting contributions to, or on 
behalf of, such organization. The solicita- 
tion must be made with organization's coop- 
eration or knowledge. 

Section 2: Imposes federal limits on con- 
tributions to state political organizations 
maintained by a member of Congress or fed- 
eral candidate for office. A contribution to 
such an organization would be treated as a 
contribution to a candidate's federal cam- 
paign committee if: (1) it is a non-federal po- 
litical organization regulated under state 
law and is not a political party committee; 
(2) the organization is set up by or on behalf 
of a candidate and it engages in political ac- 
tivity which directly influences federal elec- 
tions; and (2) a federal candidate or Member 
of Congress has solicited a contribution for 
such political organization. 

Section 3: Imposes further restrictions on 
"bundling" activities. This language is iden- 
tical to the bundling language which has 
been proposed in S. 1727, President Bush's 
campaign finance reform initiative. The sec- 
tion prohibits any intermediary or conduit 
from delivering or arranging to have deliv- 
ered contributions from more than two per- 
sons who are employees of the same em- 
ployer or members of the same labor organi- 
zation or trade association. 
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By Mr. BIDEN (for himself, Mr. 
RorH, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. Coats, Mr. 
Kerry, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
Levin, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. SARBANES, and 
Mr. WILSON): 

S.J. Res. 257. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate March 10, 1990, as “Harriet 
Tubman Day"; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

HARRIET TUBMAN DAY 

@ Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, as the 
bells of freedom toll around the globe, 
it seems appropriate to honor one of 
America's noble freedom fighters. And 
so today, in recognition of the memory 
and continuing legacy of a true found- 
er of American freedom, I am intro- 
ducing a resolution to designate 
March 10, 1990, as “Harriet Tubman 
Day." 

Harriet Tubman was born on the 
eastern shore of Maryland around 
1820 and escaped from slavery in 1849. 
Her freedom, however, was not the be- 
ginning of her fight. Even as a child 
slave, she battled against slavery and 
injustice. One day, she was ordered by 
an overseer to help him tie up another 
slave who was to be beaten. She defied 
that order and allowed the fellow slave 
to escape. But in the process, Harriet 
Tubman paid a high price for her defi- 
ance and her convictions. She was in- 
flicted with a wound so severe that it 
would cause health problems for the 
rest of her life. The beating was not 
the first, nor would it be the last. But 
despite that cruel scar and despite the 
deep scars of slavery, Harriet Tubman 
still pursued. With a vigor difficult to 
imagine, she pursued her seemingly 
distant dreams and the buried promise 
of freedom. 

Her own freedom was not good 
enough, though—others were still ens- 
laved. A year after her own escape, 
Harriet Tubman became a conductor 
on the underground railroad. She was 
so successful—she alone led about 300 
slaves to freedom—that a bounty, with 
a horrifying sentence of torture until 
death, was offered for her capture. 
Yet, she continued to travel the route 
of the underground railroad, telling 
fellow conductor Thomas Garrett that 
she “ventured only where God sent" 
and bragging years later that she had 
"never run off the track or lost a pas- 
senger." Time and time again, when- 
ever Harriet Tubman encountered un- 
beatable odds or insurmountable ob- 
stacles, she beat them and surmounted 
them, forging a path of service, spirit, 
and strength for all of us to follow. 

Through her service—as a conductor 
on the underground railroad, as a sol- 
dier and a tender of soldiers, and as a 
speaker for those who could not speak 
for themselves—Harriet Tubman 
changed the lives of unnumbered 
Americans of her own time. Through 
her spirit—Harriet Tubman gave hope 
to countless slaves who referred to her 
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as their Moses“ and who, because of 
her, realized that they would one day 
be led from oppression to the prom- 
ised land of freedom. Through her 
strength—a strength that compelled 
her to risk her own freedom so that 
others could experience it—Harriet 
Tubman provides an inspiration of lib- 
erty, justice, and opportunity that 
serves us still. The service, spirit, and 
strength of Harriet Tubman repre- 
sents in timeless eloquence much of 
what is best in us, as Americans and as 
human beings. 

Mr. President, slavery was the dark- 
est chapter in American history. But, 
out of the darkness always comes the 
light. Out of the darkness of oppres- 
sion in Poland came the light of Lech 
Walesa. Out of the darkness of perse- 
cution in South Africa came the light 
of Nelson Mandela. And, out of the 
darkness of slavery in America came 
the light of Harriet Tubman. 

Today, that light is kept alive by the 
Harriet Tubman Historical Society, lo- 
cated in my hometown of Wilmington, 
DE. Harriet Tubman Day is the brain- 
child of its executive director, Vivian 
Abdur-Rahim. The widespread sup- 
port this commemorative has received 
around the country—19 States and 
several cities have already endorsed 
it—is a result of Vivian's tireless tenac- 
ity. She has made a tremendous in- 
vestment toward establishing this day 
of recognition and tribute, and I am 
proud to ask the Senate to add its sup- 
port to such a worthy and important 
effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 257 

Whereas Harriet Ross Tubman was born 
into slavery in Bucktown, Maryland, in or 
around the year 1820; 

Whereas she escaped slavery in 1849 and 
became a "conductor" on the Underground 
Railroad; 3 

Whereas she undertook a reported 19 
trips as a conductor, endeavoring despite 
great hardship and great danger to lead 
hundreds of slaves to freedom; 

Whereas Harriet Tubman became an elo- 
quent and effective speaker on behalf of the 
movement to abolish slavery; 

Whereas she served in the Civil War as a 
soldier, spy, nurse, scout, and cook, and as a 
leader in working with newly freed slaves; 

Whereas after the War, she continued to 
fight for human dignity, human rights, op- 
portunity, and justice; and 

Whereas Harriet Tubman—whose coura- 
geous and dedicated pursuit of the promise 
of American ideals and common principles 
of humanity continues to serve and inspire 
all people who cherish freedom—died at her 
home in Auburn, New York, on March 10, 
1913: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That March 10, 1990 
be designated as Harriet Tubman Day.“ to 
be observed by the people of the United 
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States with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities.e 


By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself, 
Mr. BURDICK, Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
Mr. Apams, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. CoNRAD, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. Drxon, Mr. HorriNGs, Mr. 
Sasser, Mr. Kerry, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. Levin, Mr. Cranston, Mr. 


MoyYNIHAN, Mr. Fow er, Mr. 


BENTSEN, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
BRYAN, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
McCLunRE, Mr. Gorton, Mr. 


Burns, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. WILSON, Mr. LUGAR, 
Mr. Symms, Mr. MURKOWSKI, 
Mr. STEVENS, Mr. WARNER, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. HATCH, Mr. COCH- 
RAN, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, and Mr. BoSCHWITZ): 
S.J. Res. 258. A joint resolution to 
authorize the President to proclaim 
the last Friday of April 1990 as Na- 
tional Arbor Day"; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


NATIONAL ARBOR DAY 

e Mr. BRADLEY. Mr President, in 
1970 and 1972, Congress legislated and 
the President proclaimed the last 
Friday in April as National Arbor Day. 
Today, I am introducing a joint resolu- 
tion which will once again recognize 
this important day. I am pleased that 
the 50 of my colleagues have joined 
me in sponsoring this legislation. 

Trees are one of our Nation's most 
important natural resources. They 
provide the raw materials for our basic 
industries, stabilize our environment, 
and add natural grace to our surround- 
ings. The establishment of a National 
Arbor Day reminds all our citizens to 
the vital presence of trees, whether in 
urban areas or in distant wilderness. 

Man's impact on the environment 
and on the future of our planet is in- 
creasingly evident. The importance of 
trees as a natural resource should 
compel us to act promptly on the 
problem of forest decline. Scientists 
have observed declines, serious 
damage, and death of a number of spe- 
cies of trees in large areas of Europe 
and the United States. Damage to for- 
ests has ranged from decline in growth 
of several species of pine in southern 
New Jersey to widespread damage to 
the ponderosa pine in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Because we are concerned about 
damage to our forests and our trees 
and because we need to acknowledge 
the contribution that trees make to 
our health and well-being, I urge the 
Congress to designate April 27, 1990, 
as National Arbor Day. I encourage 
my colleagues to join us in this effort. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
joint resolution printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. REs. 258 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is hereby authorized and requested to issue 
a proclamation designating the last Friday 
of April 1990 as "National Arbor Day" and 
calling upon the people of the United States 
to observe such a day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 435 
At the request of Mr. Rerp, the 
name of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Gorton] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 435, a bill to amend section 
118 of the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide for certain exceptions from 
certain rules determining contribu- 
tions in aid of construction. 
S. 458 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the name of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. MOYNIHAN] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 458, a bill to provide 
for a General Accounting Office inves- 
tigation and report on conditions of 
displaced Salvadorans and  Nicara- 
guans, to provide certain rules of the 
House of Representatives and of the 
Senate with respect to review of the 
report, to provide for the temporary 
stay of detention and deportation of 
certain Salvadorans and Nicaraguans, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 659 
At the request of Mr. SvMMs, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
MCcCLURE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 659, a bill to repeal the estate tax 
inclusion related to valuation freezes. 
S. 670 
At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
the names of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. DoMENICI], and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. WaLLoP] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 670, a bill to 
recognize the organization known as 
The Retired Enlisted Association, In- 
corporated. 
S. 1067 
At the request of Mr. Gore, the 
names of the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BoscHWITZ] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1067, a bill 
to provide for a coordinated Federal 
research program to ensure continued 
U.S. leadership in high-performance 
computing. 
S. 1216 
At the request of Mr. Simon, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. CoNRAD] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1216, a bill to amend 
the National Labor Relations Act to 
give employers and performers in the 
live performing arts, rights given by 
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section 8(e) of such act to employers 
and employees in similarily situated 
industries, to give to such employers 
and performers the same rights given 
by sections 8(f) of such act to employ- 
ers and employees in the construction 
industry, and for other purposes. 
S. 1245 
At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
name of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Nunn] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1245, a bill to amend the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act to expand the 
meat inspection programs of the 
United States by establishing a com- 
prehensive inspection program to 
ensure the quality and wholesomeness 
of all fish products intended for 
human consumption in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 
S. 1254 
At the request of Ms. MIKULSKI, the 
names of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kerry], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. SARBANES] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1254, a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of Labor to 
make grants to public housing agen- 
cies for the provision of literacy train- 
ing, training in basic and employment 
skills, and support services, and to es- 
tablish the Gateway Task Force. 
S. 1430 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. BINGAMAN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1430, a bill to enhance 
national and community service, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1511 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. RiEGLE], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island, (Mr. PELL] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1511, a bill 
to amend the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act of 1967 to clarify the 
protections given to older individuals 
in regard to employee benefit plans, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 1515 
At the request of Mr. MITCHELL and 
names of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SrwoN], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1515, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1986 to permit private foundations 
and community foundations to estab- 
lish tax-exempt cooperative service or- 
ganizations. 
S. 1624 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, 
and name of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. DoMENICI] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1624, a bill to grant a 
Federal charter to the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Veterans, Inc. 
S. 1629 
At the request of Mr. SPEcTER, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. D'AMATO] was added as a cospon- 
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sor of S. 1629, a bill to establish clearly 
a Federal right of action by aliens and 
U.S. citizens against persons engaging 
in torture or extrajudicial killings, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1669 
At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
name of the Senator from California 
[Mr. CRANSTON] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1669, a bill to provide 
Hispanic-serving institutions of higher 
education with financial assistance to 
improve their capacity to expand His- 
panic educational attainment. 
S. 1696 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1696, a bill to amend title 
28 of the United States Code to pro- 
hibit racially discriminatory capital 
sentencing. 
S. 1703 
At the request of Mr. BoscHwitz, 
the name of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Burns] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1703, a bill to amend title 
38, United States Code, to permit De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs medical 
centers to retain a portion of the 
amounts collected from third parties 
as reimbursement for the cost of 
health care and services furnished by 
such medical centers. 
S. 1853 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
names of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. LEAHY], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. LucaR], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI], 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
WILSON] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1853, a bill to award a Congressional 
Gold Medal to Laurence Spelman 
Rockefeller. 
S. 1860 
At the request of Mr. Boren, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Coats], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Gorton], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. HATCH] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1860, a bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to require 
the Secretary of Veterans Affairs to 
furnish outpatient medical services for 
any disability of a former prisoner of 
war. 
S. 1876 
At the request of Mr. KoHr, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STEVENS] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1876, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide a re- 
fundable tax credit for the costs of 
small businesses in providing accessi- 
bility for disabled individuals. 
S. 1883 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
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Minnesota (Mr. DURENBERGER], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Simon], the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1883, a bill to amend 
the Public Service Act to establish a 
center for tobacco products, to inform 
the public hazards of tobacco use, to 
disclose and restrict additives to such 
products, and to require labeling of 
such products to provide information 
concerning such products to the 
public, and for other purposes. 


S. 1890 

At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Stevens], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KasTEN], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. HarcH], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICK- 
LES] and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. RIEGLE] were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1890, a bill to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to provide relief 
from certain inequities remaining in 
the crediting of National Guard tech- 
nician service in connection with civil 
service retirement, and for other pur- 
poses. 


S. 1911 

At the request of Mr. Dopp, the 
name of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mrs. KASSEBAUM] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1911, a bill to provide as- 
sistance in the development of new or 
improved programs to help younger 
individuals through grants to the 
States for community planning, serv- 
ices, and training; to establish within 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services an operating agency to be des- 
ignated as the Administration on Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families; to provide 
for a White House Conference on 
Young Americans; and for other pur- 
poses. 


S. 1971 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Mack] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1971, a bill to establish a consti- 
tutional death penalty and strengthen 
and improve Federal criminal penal- 
ties and procedures. 
S. 2016 
At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2016, a bill to cut Social Security 
contribution rates and return Social 
Security to pay-as-you-go financing. 
S. 2021 
At the request of Mr. Dots, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. McCarN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2021, a bill to amend title 11, 
United States Code, to ensure that the 
bankruptcy laws are not used to pre- 
vent restitution to, or recovery of, 
failed financial institutions. 
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S. 2039 
At the request of Mr. Cocuran, the 
names of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Drxon], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr ROCKEFELLER], and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
ADAMS] were added as cosponsors of S. 
2039, a bill to improve the quality of 
student writing and learning, and the 
teaching of writing as a learning proc- 
ess in the Nation's classrooms. 
S. 2048 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
[Ms. MIKULSKI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2048, a bill to provide for 
cost-of-living adjustments in 1991 
under certain Government retirement 
programs. 
S. 2089 
At the request of Mr. BOSCHWITZ, 
the names of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GRASSLEY], and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SIMON] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 2089, a bill to require 
the Director of the Geological Survey 
to conduct a study of the water quality 
of the Mississippi River. 
S. 2093 
At the request of Mr. Bumpers, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. CoNRAD] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 2093, a bill to amend 
the Federal Election Campaign Act to 
exclude from the definition of '"inde- 
pendent expenditures" those expendi- 
tures that are not truly independent 
of the legislative process. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 195 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. DoMENICI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
195, a joint resolution proclaiming 
Christopher Columbus to be an honor- 
ary citizen of the United States. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 206 
At the request of Mr. Gore, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL] and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. LIEBERMAN] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 206, a joint resolu- 
tion calling for the United States to 
encourage immediate negotiations 
toward a new agreement among Ant- 
arctic Treaty consultative parties, for 
the full protection of Antarctica as a 
global ecological commons. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 212 
At the request of Mr. Bumpers, his 
name was withdrawn as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 212, a joint 
resolution designating April 24, 1990, 
as "National Day of Remembrance of 
the 75th anniversary of the Armenian 
Genocide of 1915-23." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 226 
At the request of Mr. HkINZ, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. LucAR], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. HarcH], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Garn], the Senator from Idaho 
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[Mr. McCLunE], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. SvMMs], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. DURENBERGER], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BOSCH- 
WITZ], the Senator from South Caroli- 
na [Mr. THURMOND], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Gorton], the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Apams], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. DoMENICI], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
CHAFEE], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. HuMPHREY], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. CoHEN], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Mack], the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. Mur- 
KOWsKI], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. JEFFORDS], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. HELMS], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMP- 
SON], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kerry], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Byran], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. REID], the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
LAUTENBERG], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. GLENN], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. METZENBAUM], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Cranston], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. BIDEN], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcini], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. MovNiHAN], the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sar- 
BANES], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. SrMoN], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Drxon], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Levin], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Nunn], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 226, a joint resolution to 
designate the year 1990 as the bicen- 
tennial anniversary of the legacy of 
Benjamin Franklin." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 227 

At the request of Mr. KASTEN, the 
names of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Gorton], 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
MoynrHan], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BoscHwiTZ], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SHELBY], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY], the 
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Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOW- 
SKI], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Conran], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. JoHNSTON], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
HEINxZz I, the Senator from Maryland 
(Ms. MIKULSKI], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Coars], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Nunn], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. GRaHAM], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Do- 
MENICI], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
McCture], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MITCHELL], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS], the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. SPEcTER], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 227, a joint resolution to 
designate March 11 through March 17, 
1990, as Deaf Awareness Week.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 237 
At the request of Mr. Dol, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. BoscHwiTZ], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. BuMPERS], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Coats], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
CocHRAN], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. CoHEN], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. DoMENICI], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. HarcH], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. JErFomRps], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Bryan], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. McCrLunE], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. MuRKOW- 
sk1], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. ROCKEFELLER], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 237, a joint 
resolution providing for the com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Dwight David Eisen- 
hower. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 241 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
names of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. DeConcrni], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Cranston], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM], the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KASTEN], and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. MrrCHELL] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 241, a 
joint resolution to designate the week 
of April 29, 1990, through May 5, 1990, 
as "Jewish Heritage Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 242 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
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Garn] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KERRY] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
242, a joint resolution designating the 
week of April 22 through April 28, 
1990, as "National Crime Victims" 
Rights Week." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 243 

At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. CoHEN], the Senator from 
California [Mr. CRANSTON], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas (Mr. DoLE], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
MovNiHaAN], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Hor- 
LINGS], the Senator from Virginia [ Mr. 
Ross], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. RupMAN] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 243, a joint resolution to desig- 
nate March 25, 1990, as Greek Inde- 
pendence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American 
Democracy." 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 245 

At the request of Mr. McCLURE, the 
names of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ARMSTRONG], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. BoNwp], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Boschwrrzl, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. BURNS], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
CHAFEE], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Coars], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. CoHEN], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. D’Amato], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. DoLE], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. DoMENICI], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
GanN], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. GonToN], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. HATCH], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HEINZ I, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. HELMS], 
the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. HuMPHREY], the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. JEFFORDS], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. LOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Mack], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOW- 
SKI], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Rupman], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Simpson], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Stevens], the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WaLLoP], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WARNER], the Senator from 
California [Mr. WriLsoN], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Apams], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Baucus], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BENT- 
SEN], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BIDEN], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. BiNcAMAN], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Breaux], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Bryan], 
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the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
Bumpers], the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpick], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Cox Rap], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
DascHLE), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DECoNciNI], the Senator from II- 
linois [Mr. Drxon], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Forp], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. GLENN], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHN- 
STON], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry], the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. METZENBAUM], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. NUNN] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 245, a joint resolution designating 
July 3, 1990, as "Idaho Centennial 
Day." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 250 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
names of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MITCHELL], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECON- 
ciNI], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. LIEBERMAN], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. CoHEN], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. MurKkowsk1], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
SiMPSON] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 250, a joint 
resolution designating April 1990 as 
“National Recycling Month.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 252 

At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
names of the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Apams], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Baucus], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN], the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. BINGAMAN], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
BRADLEY], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Breaux], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Bryan], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Bumpers], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bun- 
DICK], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Conrap], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Cranston], the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. DeConcin1], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drxon], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. GLENN], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Houurncs], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kerry], the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. LAUTENBERG], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Levin], the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METZENBAUM], the Senator from 
Maryland (Ms. MIKULSKI], the Sena- 
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tor from New York [Mr. MOYNIHAN], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Nunn], 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Pryor], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. RiEGLE], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Sanrorp], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sar- 
BANES], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Boschwirzl, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Burns], the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. CHAFEE], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Coats], 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'AMaTO], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. DANFORTH], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. DoLE], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. DoMENICI], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
GARN], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Gorton], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. HEINZ I, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. JEFFonps], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Lucar], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Mack], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. MCCLURE], 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Pack- 
woop], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Srmpson], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Stevens], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
WARNER], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. W1Lson] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
252, a joint resolution designating the 
week of April 15, 1990, through April 
21, 1990, as National Minority Cancer 
Awareness Week." 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 81 

At the request of Mr. SvMMs, the 
name of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. RotH] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 81, a 
concurrent resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress that it should be 
the policy of the United States to en- 
courage an acceleration of growth in 
selected Third World nations in order 
to create new markets for advanced- 
country products and services. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 92 

At the request of Mr. HarcH, the 
names of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. D'AMaTOl, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Garn], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Murkowski], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KERRY] were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 92, a 
concurrent resolution to commemo- 
rate the Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce of 1833 between the United 
States and Thailand. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 239 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the name of the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor 
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of Senate Resolution 239, a resolution 
expressing the sense of the Senate de- 
nouncing the military offensive in 
Angola and urging an immediate 
ceasefire. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 245—DES- 
IGNATING NATIONAL EMPLOY- 
EE HEALTH AND FITNESS DAY 


Mr. LUGAR (for himself, Mr. BINGA- 
MAN, Mr. Bonp, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. D'AMaTO, Mr. Dore, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. GorTON, Mr. 
McCuure, Mr. BoscHwiTZ, Mr. HEINZ, 
Mr. SPECTER, Mr. WILSON, Mr. DOMEN- 
ICI, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
Mr. WARNER, Mr. GARN, Mr. HATCH, 
Mr. SvMMs, Mr. Murkowski, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. ARM- 
STRONG, Mr. SiMPSON, Mr. BRADLEY, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. INouxk, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
RiEGLE, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. GLENN, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. MovNIHAN, Mr. HorLIiNGS, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. Srmon, Mr. Apams, Mr. 
DrECoNciNI, Mr. Levin, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. KERRY, Mr. 
Nunn, Mr. Brpen, Mr. Ross, and Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 
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Whereas recent medical studies prove that 
regular exercise and good nutrition are basic 
requisites for good health; and 

Whereas, a strong and healthy body influ- 
ence not only an individual's outlook on life 
but also a person's mental attitude, daily ex- 
periences both on and off the job, and aca- 
demic and social skills; and 

Whereas the National Association of Gov- 
ernors' Councils on Physical Fitness and 
Sports and the Association for Fitness in 
Business are presenting the second National 
Employee Health and Fitness Day 
[INEHFD] on Wednesday, May 16, 1990; and 

Whereas NEHFD is the largest event in 
the Nation's history to promote fitness at 
the worksite and the ultimate goal of 
NEHFD is to encourage employers to look 
seriously at initiating long term fitness and 
recreation programs; and 

Whereas employers throughout the 
Nation are being asked to join in National 
Employee Health and Fitness Day by allow- 
ing employees to participate in noncompeti- 
tive walking, jogging, cycling, and other ac- 
tivities designed to be fun and dramatize the 
importance of physical fitness at the same 
time; 

Resolved by the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the members of the United States 
Congress hereby designate Wednesday, May 
16, 1990, as National Employee Health and 
Fitness Day:“ and be it further 

Resolved, That all American employers 
and employees are encouraged to take an 
active role in practicing better health and 
fitness from this day forward. 


February 20, 1990 
AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


ILO CONVENTION NO. 160 


MOYNIHAN DECLARATION NO. 
1257 


Mr. MOYNIHAN proposed a decla- 
ration to the resolution of ratification 
of a certified copy of the Convention 
(No. 160) Concerning Labor Statistics, 
adopted by the International Labor 
Conference at Geneva on June 25, 
1985; as follows: 

Strike the period at the end of the text of 
the resolution of ratification and add the 
following language: subject to the follow- 
ing declaration: 

“There is agreement by the United States 
Government agencies concerned, the AFL- 
CIO, and the United States Council for 
International Business, that each ILO con- 
vention will be examined on its merits on a 
tripartite basis; that if there are any differ- 
ences between the convention and Federal 
law and practice, these will be dealt with in 
the normal legislative process; and that 
there is no intention to change State law 
and practice by Federal action through rati- 
fication of ILO conventions, and the exami- 
nation will include possible conflicts be- 
tween Federal and State law that would be 
caused by such ratification.” 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that a hearing has been scheduled 
before the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

The hearing will take place Thurs- 
day, March 8, at 2 p.m. in room SD- 
366 of the Senate Dirksen Office 
Building in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of the hearing is to 
hear testimony on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 154, to consent to certain 
amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission Act, 1920. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Allen Stayman at (202) 224-7865. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the Senate 
and the public that a hearing has been 
scheduled before the full Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony from the Department 
of Energy on its decision plan related 
to the opening of the Waste Isolation 
Pilot Plant in Carlsbad, NM. Testimo- 
ny will also be received on any pro- 
posed legislation to withdraw the 
public lands surrounding the WIPP 
site. 

The hearing, originally scheduled to 
take place on March 8, 1990, has been 
rescheduled. The hearing will now 
take place on Thursday, March 29, 
1990, at 9:30 a.m. in room SD-366 of 
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the Senate Dirksen Office Building in 
Washington, DC. 

Those wishing to submit written tes- 
timony for the printed hearing record 
should send their comments to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC 
20510. Attention: M.L. Wagner. 

For further information, please con- 
red Mary Louise Wagner at (202) 224- 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, NATIONAL 
PARKS, AND FORESTS 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that the hear- 
ing before the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands, National Parks and For- 
ests of the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, which was previ- 
ously scheduled for February 26 at 10 
a.m., has been rescheduled for Febru- 
ary 26 at 2 p.m. The purpose of the 
hearing is to receive testimony on two 
major provisions of H.R. 987, the 
House-passed Tongass reform legisla- 
tion, which have not been directly ad- 
dressed at previous subcommittee 
hearings. Specifically, the subcommit- 
tee will take testimony on those por- 
tions of H.R. 987, relating to fisheries 
protection and buffer zones (section 
104(e), and those provisions relating 
to the designation of additional wilder- 
ness areas on the Tongass National 
Forest, title III. 

For further information regarding 
the hearing, please contact Beth Nor- 
cross of the subcommittee staff at 
(202) 224-7933. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERAL RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that a hearing has been scheduled 
before the Mineral Resources Develop- 
ment and Production Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

The hearing is scheduled to take 
place on Wednesday, March 7, 1990, at 
2 p.m. in room 366 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building in Washington, 
DC. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony concerning S. 1908 and 
H.R. 737, legislation to amend the 
Stock Raising Homestead Act. 

Those wishing to submit written 
statements for the hearing record 
should write to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, U.S. 
Senate, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, Room 364, Washington, DC 20510. 
For further information, please con- 
tact Lisa Vehmas of the subcommittee 
staff at (202) 224-7555. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, last 
month I announced that the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration 
would meet on Thursday, February 22, 
for hearings; and Tuesday, February 
27, for a markup. Since the committee 
has scheduled additional hearings on 
both these dates, I would like to brief- 
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ly review the committee activities on 
these dates; they are as follows: 

Thursday, February 22, 1990, SR- 
301: 

9:30 a.m.: Hearing on S. 1543, to au- 
thorize a memorial to George Mason 
in D.C. 

10 a. m.: Hearing on nomination of 
Robert William Houk, of Ohio, to be 
Public Printer. 

11 a.m.: Hearing on proposed legisla- 
tion by Senator DECONCINI on cam- 
paign finance. 

Tuesday, February 27, 1990, SR-301: 

9:30 a.m.: Markup of pending execu- 
tive, legislative, and administrative 
business, including the nomination of 
Robert William Houk to be Public 
Printer, S. 1543, and other items ready 
for consideration. 

10:15 a.m.: Hearing on S. 1655, the 
“Federal Election Enforcement Act.” 

11 a.m.: Hearing on S. 1727, the 
“Comprehensive Campaign Finance 
Reform Act of 1989.“ 

Senators, Representatives, and other 
interested individuals and organiza- 
tions who wish to testify or submit a 
statement for the hearing record on 
any of the hearings listed above are re- 
quested to contact Jack Sousa, chief 
counsel of the Rules Committee, on 
224-5648. For further information on 
the February 27 markup, please con- 
tact Mr. Sousa. 

Mr. President, I wish to announce 
that the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration has scheduled two dates 
in March to continue receiving testi- 
mony on campaign finance proposals. 
If necessary, the committee will meet 
on Thursday, March 1, and Monday, 
March 5, 1990, at 9:30 a.m., in SR-301, 
to complete hearings on this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I wish to announce 
that the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration will meet on Thursday, 
March 8, 1990, at 9:30 a.m., in SR-301, 
to mark up pending campaign finance 
legislation. 

For further information regarding 
this markup, please contact Mr. Jack 
Sousa, chief counsel of the Rules Com- 
mittee, on 224-5648. 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
announce, for the information of Sen- 
ators, that the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, which I am privileged to 
chair, is scheduled to hold a hearing 
Friday, February 23, 1990, in SH-216 
at 8 a.m., to consider the fiscal year 
1991 veterans programs budget and ad- 
ministration-proposed bills to waive 
the congressional notice-and-wait re- 
quirements for the administrative re- 
organizations of the Loan Guaranty 
Division at the Togus VA Regional 
Office (S. 2101) and of the Veterans 
Health Services and Research Admin- 
istration (S. 2103). 

Mr. President, I announce, for the 
information of Senators, that the 
Senate Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
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fairs and the House Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs, are scheduled to 
hold a joint hearing on February 27, 
1990, in SH-216 at 9:30 a.m. to consid- 
er the legislative presentation by the 
Disabled American Veterans. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Credit of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, February 20, at 
2:30 p.m. to hold a hearing in prepara- 
tion for the 1990 farm bill. The hear- 
ing will address the credit title of the 
farm bill as it relates to the Farmers 
Home  Administration's Guaranteed 
Lending Program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Tuesday, February 20, 1990, to hold 
hearings on the Abuses in Federal Stu- 
dent Aid programs. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COURTS AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Courts and Administra- 
tive Practice of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Tuesday, February 20, 1990, at 2:30 
p.m., to hold a hearing on S. 464, a bill 
to promote safety and health stand- 
ards and clarifying the United States 
responsibility for harm caused by its 
negligence at any workplace owned by, 
operated by, or under contract with 
the United States. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, February 20, 1990, 
at 2 p.m. to hold a closed hearing on 
intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Tuesday, 
February 20, 1990, at 9:30 a.m. for a 
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hearing on Tobacco: Education and 
Control.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE OF RECOGNITION FOR 
THE HOSTAGES AND THEIR 
FAMILIES 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, February 
is a time of transition, not yet the end 
of winter, not yet the start of spring, 
but still a time of great expectation. 
This sense of patient hope continues 
to sustain the families and friends of 
our fellow Americans held hostage in 
Lebanon. 

On February 22 at Calvary Mission- 
ary Church in Pontiac, MI, a commit- 
tee chaired by Mr. Ernest A. May will 
hold its third annual Tribute of Rec- 
ognition for the Hostages and Their 
Families." They will be joined on this 
occasion by Virginia Rose Steen, of 
Clark Lake, MI, wife of journalism 
Prof. Alann Steen, who was seized 
January 24, 1987. 

Tributes such as this serve to remind 
all Americans that there can be no 
real peace until all the hostages are 
back with their families. And this trib- 
ute gives us a common way to express 
our hope. For the Steens and for all 
the hostages and families and friends, 
as certain as spring, there will be free- 
dom.e 


HARVEST OF PEACE RESOLU- 
TION, SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 91 


e Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to express my support for 
the “Harvest of Peace Resolution" re- 
cently submitted by my colleagues 
Senator HaTFIELD and Senator BUMP- 
ERS. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of this 
concurrent resolution because I be- 
lieve it addresses three of our Nation's 
major goals for the 1990's—to reverse 
the arms race, to overcome world 
hunger and to promote global security 
through peaceful development. 

Mr. President, the move toward 
more openness in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe is presenting the 
United States with opportunities that 
were once unimaginable. Among these 
is the opportunity to think about nu- 
clear and conventional arms reduc- 
tions. 

This reduction is tensions means we 
will be able to provide for our legiti- 
mate defense at less cost. We will, 
therefore, have the opportunity to al- 
locate more resources toward overcom- 
ing hunger, poverty, and environmen- 
tal degradation. 

Since more than 20 million people in 
the United States feel the pain of 
hunger each month and more than 
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750 millon people worldwide suffer 
from famine, this reallocation of re- 
sources is of critical importance. 

In addition, since we have learned 
that defensive measures alone will 
never be able to guarantee global secu- 
rity, it is appropriate for us to look to 
other means for promoting peace. 
Such measures include building sound 
economies, helping people meet their 
basic needs of food, shelter, and 
health care, and allowing citizens the 
freedom to participate in their politi- 
cal systems. 

The concurrent resolution before us 
today recognizes that it is time to 
place these goals at the top of our 
agenda. It urges negotiations toward 
the goal of cutting worldwide military 
spending by the year 2000; renewed ef- 
forts for peace where conflicts exist; 
reallocations of U.S. aid, domestically 
and overseas, to provide for those who 
are hungry and without shelter, eco- 
nomic conversion efforts to ease the 
transition to productive nondefensive 
work; and reductions in the Federal 
deficit. 

We are at a unique point in history, 
a point at which goals that once 
seemed idealistic and are now reasona- 
ble and attainable. Let us take advan- 
tage of this unique moment in history 
to pursue these goals and let us start 
by adopting this concurrent resolu- 
tion.e 


AGRICULTURE AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


e Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, as we 
begin the initial proceedings of draft- 
ing the 1990 farm bill, many people 
are concerned about the environmen- 
tal aspects of the bill. 

I believe the conservation programs 
of the 1985 farm bill coupled with vol- 
untary practices by agriculture pro- 
ducers have made U.S. agriculture 
more environmentally advanced than 
ever before. Since the 1985 farm bill, 
34 million acres of highly-erodible 
land has been idled under the Conser- 
vation Reserve Program, farmers have 
developed conversation plans that will 
reduce erosion by more than 1.4 billion 
tons per year and the USDA has devel- 
oped a wetlands conservation program 
and begun a 37-State groundwater 
quality initiative. 

The use of pesticides in agriculture 
production has increased in the last 20 
years. However, total pesticide use has 
leveled off in recent years. Some use 
of agriculture chemicals is necessary 
to save crops and keep food prices low. 
Even with extensive spraying, pests 
destroy large amounts of U.S. crops 
each year. 

While all chemicals cannot be elimi- 
nated, I believe it is important to en- 
courage methods of farming that rely 
on decreased usage. Land grant univer- 
sities, such as Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, have been researching and pro- 
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moting integrated pest management 
systems in which all production fac- 
tors would be integrated for long-term 
productivity and environmental 
safety. 

Mr. President, I believe the conser- 
vation programs of the 1985 farm bill 
were good, environmentally sound pro- 
grams. As we begin the process of writ- 
ing the 1990 farm bill, we must build 
and expand upon these programs. We 
must help our American farmers who 
are the most productive in the world 
and provide them with workable pro- 
grams that will not hinder their abili- 
ty to produce. 

I have been working with a group of 
Senators and major commodity groups 
to produce a proposal for the 1990 
farm bill that will help agriculture 
producers move toward conservation 
and environmental goals. The proposal 
will address water quality, wetlands 
conservation, integrated crop manage- 
ment and the Conservation Reserve 
Program. Our proposal is one that 
considers both agricultural and envi- 
ronmental goals.e 


NOTICE OF DETERMINATION BY 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICS UNDER RULE 35, PARA- 
GRAPH 4, PERMITTING  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF A GIFT OF EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL FROM A 
FOREIGN ORGANIZATION 


e Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is re- 
quired by paragraph 4 of rule 35 that I 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
notices of Senate employees who par- 
ticipate in programs, the principal ob- 
jective of which is educational, spon- 
sored by a foreign government or a 
foreign educational or charitable orga- 
nization involving travel to a foreign 
country paid for by that government 
or organization. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Ms. Juliana Walsh, a member of 
the staff of Senator GRAHAM, to par- 
ticipate in a program in Taiwan, spon- 
sored by the Soochow University, from 
February 11 to 16, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Walsh in the pro- 
gram in Taiwan, at the expense of the 
Soochow University, is in the interest 
of the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. David Gossack, a member 
of the staff of Senator MATSUNAGA, to 
participate in a program in Japan, 
sponsored by the Japan Center for 
International Exchange, from Febru- 
ary 10 to 19, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Gossack in the 
program in Japan, at the expense of 
the Japan Center for International 
Exchange, is in the interest of the 
Senate and the United States. 
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The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Dennis Shea, a member of 
the staff of Senator Do eg, to partici- 
pate in a program in the People’s Re- 
public of China, sponsored by the Far 
East Studies Institute in conjunction 
with the Chinese People’s Institute of 
Foreign Affairs, from February 11 to 
17, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Shea in the pro- 
gram in the People’s Republic of 
China, at the expense of the Chinese 
People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs, is 
in the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Ms. Majorie Chorlins, a member 
of the staff of Senator DANFORTH, to 
participate in a program in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, sponsored by 
the Far East Studies Institute in con- 
junction with the Chinese People’s In- 
stitute of Foreign Affairs, from Febru- 
ary 11-17, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Chorlins in the 
program in the People’s Republic of 
China, at the expense of the Chinese 
People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs, is 
in the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Jeffrey Sims, a member of 
the staff of Senator PELL, to partici- 
pate in a program in the People’s Re- 
public of China, sponsored by the Far 
East Studies Institute in conjunction 
with the Chinese People’s Institute of 
Foreign Affairs, from February 11-17, 
1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Sims in the pro- 
gram in the People’s Republic of 
China, at the expense of the Chinese 
People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs, is 
in the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Ms. Judith Freedman, a 
member of the staff of Senator Nunn, 
to participate in a program in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, sponsored by 
the Far East Studies Institute in con- 
junction with the Chinese People’s In- 
stitute of Foreign Affairs, from Febru- 
ary 11-17, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Freedman in the 
program in the People’s Republic of 
China, at the expense of the Chinese 
People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs, is 
in the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Mark Ulven, a member of 
the staff of Senator DASCHLE, to par- 
ticipate in a program in Taiwan, spon- 
sored by Soochow University, from 
February 11-16, 1990. 
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The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Ulven in the pro- 
gram in Taiwan, at the expense of 
Soochow University, is in the interest 
of the Senate and the United States.e 


ELKHART COUNTY DRUG TASK 
FORCE 


e Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to commend the efforts of some 
of our front line troops on the war on 
drugs. Although we must ultimately 
work to curb individual demand, I am 
greatly encouraged by the intensity of 
law enforcement officials in cutting 
drug supply lines and I am heartened 
by recent events which show that our 
drug interdiction and enforcement ef- 
forts are beginning to pay off. The sig- 
nals are clear; we are making definite 
progress in our bid to curb the supply 
side of the drug problem. 

You know you are beginning to 
make a difference when drug kingpins, 
fearful of extradition to the United 
States, announce plans to cooperate 
with their countries' enforcement ef- 
forts. Indeed, some of the Medellin 
cartel's top bosses have vowed recently 
to stop peddling their death as long as 
they are not sent to justice in the 
United States. 

You know you are sending the right 
signal to drug dealers when law en- 
forcement officials continue to appre- 
hend and judges continue to convict 
major pushers in our towns and cities. 

You know you are sending the right 
message when people from Nappanee, 
IN, to New York, NY, rise up and 
decide enough is enough; we will no 
longer tolerate drug abuse in our com- 
munities. Through the efforts of Fed- 
eral, State, and local police, we are 
taking crucial steps toward purging 
our neighborhoods of the poison of 
drugs. 

One such group has provided other 
communities with a stellar example of 
how to battle drugs in the trenches of 
the war. I want to take this opportuni- 
ty to single out the inspiring work of 
the Elkhart County drug task force in 
my home State of Indiana. This coop- 
erative Hoosier effort has made signif- 
icant progress in attacking the supply 
of drugs in Elkhart County. 

The drug problem is not restricted 
to big cities; drugs have taken hold in 
the fabric of middle America. In fact, 
per capita drug abuse is actually 
higher in communities of 10,000 to 
25,000 people. As task force officers 
note: Elkhart County is home to a 
dozen major pushers operating a net- 
work of between 150 and 200 street 
dealers. 

Mr. President, I would like to share 
the annual report of the Elkhart 
County task force with my colleagues. 
Iask that the content of this report be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The report follows: 
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ELKHART County DRUG Task FORCE 


1989 YEAR END REPORT, ELKHART COUNTY DRUG 
TASK FORCE 


The Year End Report of the Elkhart 
County Drug Task Force reflects a mixed 
message. Law enforcement has made a great 
deal of progress in the local war“ on drugs. 
We have significantly increased our case 
production, our arrest statistics, and our 
identification of narcotics dealers and users 
in Elkhart County. Unfortunately, this has 
contributed significantly to the overcrowd- 
ing in the jail and an increase in the case 
load in the criminal justice system. The par- 
adox is that while all this is positive as it re- 
lates to the Task Force efforts, and the 
Task Force's stated mission, it also reflects 
on the fact that this community has a sig- 
nificant narcotics and substance abuse prob- 
lem. The problem is bigger now than when 
we started our efforts. 

If the efforts that have been put forth by 
the Task Force had been directed at any 
other type of criminal activity, that activity 
would, in all likelihood, been eradicated or 
greatly reduced. Why is this not the case 
with the “war on drugs“? The answer is, no 
other criminal activity so completely con- 
trols the perpetrator, as is the case in the 
trafficking and use of illicit drugs. 

Burglars are not physically addicted to 
burglary, purse snatchers are not physically 
addicted to purse snatching, car thieves are 
not physically addicted to stealing cars. 
When all these criminals are free on bond 
or awaiting trial, they are not totally con- 
sumed by the physical and psychological 
desire to return to their criminal activity. 

In addition to the physical addiction suf- 
fered by the majority of persons that traffic 
in narcotics, the higher level dealers are 
consumed by the high profit return of their 
criminal enterprise. 

No other criminal activity produces the 
high profit margins. These upper level deal- 
ers have an almost endless supply of addict- 
ed persons that are willing to make them 
rich, while they take most of the risks 
merely for the "reward" of maintaining 
their habit. No other criminal activity would 
have this phenomenon occur. 

We find ourselves in the midst of the cry 
for legalization for illegal drugs. More and 
more persons seem to be proposing this as a 
solution to the problem. 

These proponents claim that we have lost 
the “war on drugs". I propose that we have 
yet to begin to fight the war on drugs". 
When a law enforcement agency devotes 4 
percent of its manpower to drug investiga- 
tions, when most studies prove that between 
65 percent to 80 percent of persons arrested 
are testing positive for illegal drugs, then a 
sufficient commitment has not been made. 
When substance abuse is the single most se- 
rious problem perceived by citizens of this 
community and this country, and we have 
not made a complete commitment toward 
dealing with this problem, then we are not 
fighting a “war”. The Drug Task Force has 
less manpower then was committed to drug 
investigations in 1980, and only two more of- 
ficers assigned than were assigned in 1972. 
War is when one makes sacrifices, when one 
makes a complete and total commitment to 
fighting with every resource available. This 
country is being threatened like it has never 
been threatened in its history. The sub- 
stance abuse problem has the potential to 
literally destroy this country from within. 

In addition, what makes the proponents 
of legalization believe that the major nar- 
cotics traffickers will stand idly by and 
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allow this to happen? We have been trying 
to interdict and arrest these persons for a 
number of years. Because of our failure to 
make a total commitment to this effort, it 
has been less than successful. 

Is it reasonable to believe that the major 
traffickers are going to allow themselves to 
be legislated out of existence? Not hardly! 

Attempts at legalization will almost surely 
bring about a series of events. Terrorism as 
we have not experienced, similar to what we 
are witnessing in Columbia, the develop- 
ment of new and different types of illegal 
drugs, the black marketing of other drugs 
presently being sold, a whole new market of 
younger persons who will not be able to pur- 
chase drugs legally. 

If the government gets into the business 
of selling, what are now illegal drugs, the 
taxation that will be added will be very simi- 
lar to what is seen in the taxation of dis- 
tilled spirits and other alcoholic beverages. 
This increase in price will, most assuredly, 
create a market for kitchen type lab facili- 
ties that are making illegal substances. Add 
to that, the additional cost to society in the 
form of additional social programs, domestic 
violence programs, and added hospital 
space, certainly makes this approach less at- 
tractive. 

Prison space to merely incarcerate persons 
is very expensive, but not nearly as expen- 
sive as hospital space. 

The legalization of drugs will most likely 
be restricted to the legal distribution to 
adults, leaving a large market for teens and 
adolescents. In the case of the most com- 
monly abused substance, alcohol, a person 
will most likely not become physically ad- 
dicted after just one exposure. I have talked 
to a large number of addicts, however, that 
have told me that one "hit" on the pipe 
(crack or ice) and they are addicted. That is 
a lifetime of addiction. 

Is legalization the message that we want 
our youth in the next generation to receive? 
If you have a problem, make it legal, then it 
is no problem? 

Totally new and different types of con- 
trolled substances will be developed that 
will be on the market before the Federal 
government will have a chance to examine 
these substances for their harmful effects. 
How quickly does the FDA process act on 
new substances? These new creations, or de- 
signer type drugs, will be on the street and 
will be used, with the black market being 
the source. The creation of "Ice", a smoke- 
able form of crystal methamphetamine, is a 
perfect example of the ingenuity of the 
drug traffickers. Ice will become the prob- 
lem of the early 1990's. It will, in all likeli- 
hood, replace crack cocaine because of the 
physical effects, as well as the lower price. 
Especially because of its domestic produc- 
tion capabilities. 

The Elkhart County Drug Task Force has 
been an entity since mid to late 1986. In the 
spring of 1986, Det. Neil Graves of the Indi- 
ana State Police and Det. Tom Dewitt of 
the Elkhart Police Department, were inter- 
viewed by the Elkhart Truth. They had the 
following observations: 

51 of 139 arrests by the Elkhart City 
Police were for cocaine. 

Undercover officers purchased or seized 
$18,340.00 worth of cocaine in that period. 

Indiana State Police intelligence indicated 
that there were a dozen major dealers oper- 
ating in Elkhart County. 

Their distribution network 
around 150-200 street dealers. 

Dewitt estimated that there were 1-3 
major dealers operating in the city. 


involved 
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At the time, these numbers were astound- 
ing and received front page coverage. With 
these numbers in mind, the numbers for 
1989 should scare the citizens of Elkhart 
County, to death: 

136 cocaine delivery cases investigated by 
the Drug Task Force. (This does not include 
arrests for possession of cocaine by the law 
enforcement agencies in Elkhart County). 

Undercover officers purchased and/or 
seized 1724.57 grams of cocaine, with an es- 
timated potential street value (according to 
the DEA formula) $1,379,656.00. 

The Drug Task Force arrested 11 Level I 
dealers (persons who deal in kilos of cocaine 
and have distinct organizations working as 
distributors). 

Approximately 500 persons have been 
identified that distribute cocaine. (At one 
level or another). 

These figures are representative of co- 
caine and do not include other drugs such as 
marijuana, crystal methamphetamine 
(crank), and other illegal drugs. 

These numbers have been generated with 
less manpower. The officers of the Elkhart 
County Drug Task Force are on call 7 days a 
week, 365 days a year. The Task Force per- 
sonnel have worked approximately 2000 
hours of overtime in the calendar year 1989. 
There were numerous occasions during a 
shift when officers were not able to take a 
break or stop for a meal during a 14-16 hour 
shift. 

The officers assigned to the Elkhart 
County Drug Task Force are extremely 
dedicated to the performance of their 
duties, and have operated extremely well 
again, in 1989. A major asset of the Elkart 
County Drug Task Force is a civilian admin- 
istrative assistant, who handles all incoming 
intelligence calls, and also maintains our in- 
telligence files, types the reports, and assists 
the officers in the performance of their 
duties. 

Some of the highlights during the course 
of 1989 were the investigation, and ultimate 
arrests, of 11 Level I drug dealers. A level I 
defendant is one that can deliver as much as 
a kilogram (2.2 pounds) of cocaine or crystal 
methamphetamine, or 50 pounds of mari- 
juana. This person would also have a mini- 
mum of 5 persons working in a distribution 
network. Of these eleven persons designated 
as Level I dealers, three of these were fe- 
males. Females at this level are a departure 
from our past investigative experience. 

Also during 1989 an individual that had 
been a target of the Drug Task Force for ap- 
proximately two years, pled guilty to co- 
caine delivery charges and received a 20 
year sentence. With time served in the 
county jail and time off for good behavior, 
he will be released in about 9 years. 

Two other persons that were brought to 
justice during 1989, were two brothers that 
held a member of the Drug Task Force at 
gunpoint and threatened to murder him, 
merely because he was a police officer. A 
trial was held during 1989 and these sub- 
jects were ultimately found guilty and were 
sentenced, one for 18 years, the other for 30 
years. 

The Elkart County Drug Task Force has 
continued to maintain its good working rela- 
tionship with the South Bend Federal Drug 
Task Force, and other law enforcement 
agencies not only in this area, but in areas 
throughout the country. The credibility of 
the Elkart County Drug Task Force is very 
high. We feel we have earned the respect of 
our peers. At the end of 1989, Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Rick Jancha transferred to the 
Orlando, FL U.S. Attorney's Office. Mr. 
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Jancha had been assigned to the South 
Bend Federal Drug Task Force, and had 
been a great asset to the Elkhart County 
Drug Task Force. He assisted us on a 
number of investigations, and was a good re- 
source for us. 

In 1989, we have seen an additional com- 
mitment by the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms to dealing with the narcotics 
problem throughout the nation. On a local 
level, we have established a good working 
relationship with agents of the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms. 

We have also maintained throughout 
1989, our extremely high conviction rate. It 
is felt this high conviction rate is due to our 
good working relationship with the Elkhart 
County Prosecutor's Office, as well as the 
thoroughness of our investigations. 

As the Elkhart County Drug Task Force 
prepares to enter the next decade, we feel 
we are prepared to face the new challenges 
that are ahead. The personnel are dedicated 
to continue to deal with this problem with 
whatever resources are provided to us. 

While we have had great success in devel- 
oping cases on targeted individuals and or- 
ganizations, we know that the effort must 
continue. We hope that the strong support 
from the citizens of Elkhart County will 
continue. This support is what enables the 
individuals of the Task Force to continue, in 
the face of such overwhelming odds. 

Some things challenging us in the 1990's 
are the continued influx of out of town 
groups entering our jurisdiction for the pur- 
pose of uniting and setting up drug distribu- 
tion networks. We have seen this occur 
twice in 1989, one group from southern Mis- 
souri (this organization was infiltrated and 
taken apart with the arrest of a large 
number of persons in October 1989). A 
second organization appears to be gaining 
influence, and this influence has been felt 
within our community. Only time will tell 
with this group as to how entrenched they 
will become, due to recent activities they 
have been involved in. This organization is 
still under investigation. 

The influx of street gang type activity is a 
sign of many problems to follow. Such as; 
increased violence, crack cocaine, turf bat- 
tles, and increased attacks on law enforce- 
ment personnel. A drug related homicide 
during the year 1989, and a second homicide 
that is presently under investigation, are in- 
dicators that these types of activities need 
to be dealt with firmly and forcefully. 

The solutions involve education, aware- 
ness, and strict law enforcement. Only a 
combination of all three, along with a com- 
plete and total commitment by all political 
entities, all law enforcement agencies, the 
criminal justice system, as well as the citi- 
zens, will even begin to address the problem. 
This community has a great deal going for 
it. With all resources brought together, we 
have the opportunity to deal with this prob- 
lem and deal with it in a positive way. 

No year end report of the activities of the 
Elkhart County Drug Task Force would be 
complete without the recognition of the 
Elkhart County Fight Crime Fund. Ap- 
proximately $55,000.00 of funds processed 
through the Fight Crime Fund, have been 
utilized by the Drug Task Force. This sup- 
port has made possible all we have accom- 
plished. This support and dedication are 
what make our efforts unique. We, the 
members of the Elkhart County Drug Task 
Force, greatly appreciate their efforts. 
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TASK FORCE SUPERVISOR 
ANNUAL REPORT DECEMBER 31, 1989 


CASE COMPARISONS 
Percent 
198) 1988 1989 m. 
crease 
CF 1 AAO? nl 288 36 
Deſendants ks > 72 117 * 183 36 
Intelligence reports — 1.135 1730 3 


1 Eleven Level | defendants (three were females). A Level | defendant is à 
bep eae dre er e ) of cocaine or 
crystal methamphetamine, or 50 pounds of person also would 
have à minimum of five persons working in a Gabon network 


JURISDICTION OF CASES INVESTIGATED 


Percent 
1988 1989 ot 
cases 
E.M F 98 179 70 
E n. 0 3 1 = 
TaN Galan UT GE 
Bristol (1) 
TYPES OF CASES 
City County — Other 
onc ay controlled substance 1 139 39 11 
arrests... - z > 28 13 5 
Search warrants 12 3 5 


In addition, the Drug Task Force conduct- 
ed a murder for hire investigation along 
with the Elkhart County Sheriff's Depart- 
ment, which has been turned over to the 
County Prosecutor's Office. 

Also a number of vice cases: 


Gambling investigations: 


Elkhart ... 10 
Nappanee 3 
Middlebu 1 


Prostitution-Elkh: 
These vice investigations came about 
while officers were conducting investiga- 
tions into narcotics trafficking. 
TYPES OF CASES BY SUBSTANCE 
Cocaine: 136 (56%). 
Marijuana: 85 (35%). 
Crystal Methamphetamine (crack): 11 
(5%). 
LSD: 4 (2%). 
Hashish: 3 (1%). 
Miscellaneous Pills: 1 (1%). 
COCAINE SEIZED OR PURCHASED 
1988 
1303.5 grams (Estimated potential street 
value based on DEA formula: $1,042,600.00). 
This figure represents a single seizure of 
1000 grams (2.2 pounds) of pure cocaine at 
one time. 
1989 
1724.5 grams (Estimated potential street 
value based on DEA formula: $1,379,656.00). 
Included in this figure is a single seizure of 
% pound of high grade cocaine. 
MARIJUANA SEIZED OR PURCHASED 
1988 


7446.5 grams/16.27 pounds (street value 
$29,942.00). 

1989 
9745 grams/21.2 pounds 
$39,184.00). 


OTHER CONTROLLED SUBSTANCES SEIZED OR 
PURCHASED 


1988 


(street value 


LSD: 10 doses. 
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Crystal Methamphetamine: 17.85 grams. 
1989 

LSD: 22 doses. 

Crystal Methamphetamine: 43.26 grams. 

Crack Cocaine: 19 grams. 

Hashish: 12 grams. 

Xanax: 1 tablet. 

And so, I commend the vigilance of 
the Elkhart County Drug Task Force 
and I want to assure them of my sup- 
port in the fight to eradicate drugs 
from our society. In this regard, I sup- 
ported an increase of 91 percent in 
1990 funding for local justice assist- 
ance. I am pleased that the fiscal year 
1991 budget submitted by President 
Bush includes almost $500 million for 
State and local law enforcement—an 
increase of over 228 percent over the 
last 2 years. 

In their report, the task force has 
outlined several concerns, such as pris- 
ons packed to capacity, which echo 
those of other antidrug forces. I ask 
my colleagues to join me in seeking so- 
lutions to these problems, including al- 
ternative methods of incarceration, 
such as “boot camps," to alleviate 
prison overcrowding. It is my hope 
that Congress will be able to take the 
necessary steps to assure that there is 
ample room in our jails to accommo- 
date each and every convicted drug 
felon. 

The tireless efforts of the members 
of the Elkhart County Drug Task 
Force are deeply appreciated, and 
their work is indeed helping to reclaim 
our society from the scourge of drugs. 
I wish them much success over the 
next year in their fight to eradicate 
drugs from our streets, our schools, 
and our neighborhoods.e 


IN HONOR OF DR. KENNETH 
JENNINGS 


e Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
rise today to honor a Minnesotan 
whose talent has been enjoyed and 
cherished in Minnesota and through- 
out the world. 

After 37 years of serving on the fac- 
ulty of St. Olaf College, and 22 years 
serving as the college's choir director, 
Dr. Kenneth Jennings conducted his 
last performance last Sunday at the 
Kennedy Center in Washington. 

Dr. Jennings is both an artist and a 
teacher. Under his leadership, the St. 
Olaf Choir has set the highest stand- 
ards of artistry in choral singing. Jen- 
nings' innovative programming and 
use of concerted works have expanded 
the repertoire of the choir beyond the 
a cappella traditions of its early years. 

His interest in pedagogical aspects of 
singing resulted in the publication of a 
book of vocal exercises for singers, 
"Sing Legato," which is used today by 
many schools, universities, and profes- 
sional ensembles. 

Dr. Jennings has enhanced the 
choir's reputation with six interna- 
tional tours. The choir has performed 
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at the Strasbourg International Music 
Festival. By invitation, the choir re- 
turned to the Strasbourg Festival to 
perform with the Strasbourg Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. They also performed 
in Vienna, Rome, Norway, Japan, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, and the Peoples 
Republic of China. As a result of their 
superb performance they returned to 
the Orient to participate in the Seoul 
Olympic Arts Festival in Korea. 

The choir's accomplishments do not 
stop here. They also had the honor of 
performing with the Minnesota Or- 
chestra under the direction of Stanis- 
law Skrowaczewski and Neville Mar- 
riner. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues to 
join me in congratulating Dr. Kenneth 
Jennings for his distinguished record 
of accomplishments, and wishing him 
the best in the years to come. He may 
be retiring as St. Olaf College's choir 
director, but he will be remembered 
through his music and spirit as a dis- 
tinguished Minnesotan and U.S. citi- 
zen.e 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


@ Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to ask that the following procla- 
mation be printed in its entirety in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I believe that the Ukrainians should 
celebrate their day of independence. I 
urge my colleagues to recognize the ef- 
forts of all Ukrainians. 

The proclamation follows: 


CouNTY OF ERIE—PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the past year has brought shafts 
of light piercing the gloom in a rusting Iron 
Curtain, clearly revealing the total failure 
of Communism, one maxim ought to be re- 
membered the tena-city in holding onto its 
monopoly of power; and 

Whereas, the ominous conditions of the 
past seven decades have buckled under the 
weight of the bedrock of human drive for 
dignity of every nation and every individual; 
and 

Whereas, the events in Eastern Central 
Europe have electrified mankind to the 
specter of the massive outrage against the 
accumulated atrocities instigated or en- 
forced by the bankrupt Russian Communist 
occupations; and 

Whereas, the principle of national inde- 
pendence and sovereign statehood is sol- 
emnly guaranteed as an inalienable right by 
numerous international agreements and 
covenants co-signed by the Soviet Union; 
and 

Whereas, the Ukrainian Nations have de- 
clared in 1918 and reaffirmed in 1919 their 
firm resolve to lead an independent sover- 
eign existence which was subsequently bru- 
tally crushed by the military might driven 
by Russian colonial expansionism; and 

Whereas, Gorbachev's proclaimed Glas- 
nost and Perestroika” has not envisioned 
full national independence for Ukraine, the 
Baltic States and other subjugated nations 
notwithstanding that cessation is guaran- 
teed by the Soviet constitution; and 

Whereas, the world cannot indefinitely 
remain half free and half enslaved as histo- 
ry has proven repeatedly, it behooves free 
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people everywhere to support the legitimate 
process of regaining freedom and independ- 
ence to all Captive Nations; 

Now, therefore, I, Dennis T. Gorski, Erie 
County Executive, do hereby proclaim 
Monday, January 22, 1990, as “Ukrainian 
Independence Day” in this majestic County 
of Erie, of the State of New York—The 
Empire State. I urge all my fellow citizens 
to given renewed devotion to the just cause 
and aspirations of the people of Ukraine 
who seek to regain national independence 
and individual liberty.e 


CHILD SURVIVAL 


e Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article on the importance 
of child survival which appeared on 
January 25, 1990, in the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. Children are our world’s 
most important resource. This article 
brings their plight in many nations to 
our attention. I hereby request that 
this article be placed in the RECORD. 
The article follows: 
[From the eno ee Jan. 25, 
9 


Let’s RAISE Our VOICES ABOUT POVERTY AND 
HUNGER 

Total global military spending and pay- 
ment on world debt exceeds the total 
income of the poorest half of humanity. 
While expenditures are made on weaponry 
and debt, one quarter of a million babies 
and young children die every week of mal- 
nutrition and preventable disease. After dec- 
ades of progress, countries that were show- 
ing improvements are now plagued by in- 
creasing deaths caused by poverty. 

As a whole, developing nations spend half 
of their expenditures on the military and 
debt repayment. For our neighbors in Asia 
and in Latin America and Africa, this equals 
nearly $1 billion a day. In other words, mili- 
tary and debt payments equal more than 
$400 a year per family, in countries in which 
the per capita GNP is often less than that. 

The expenditure of less than half of 1 per- 
cent of the world’s GNP would create a 
child survival revolution and eliminate the 
maiming of an equivalent number of chil- 
dren. Although these children survive, they 
are crippled, blinded and mentally and 
physically retarded. 

Some would argue that these deaths are 
“natural” population control. I assert that 
in an age in which we have the means to 
prevent unwanted births, these deaths by 
starvation, thirst and agonizing, preventable 
disease are unnatural and intolerable. 

Extensive studies conducted by UNICEF 
have shown that when people believe their 
children will live, they are willing to have 
fewer children. 

Our global spending policies are creating 
what UNICEF has termed “passive atroc- 
ities." These victims of atrocity are not easy 
to see because most look normal.“ The 
camera lens does not recognize the child 
going blind from the lack of 2-cents worth 
of vitamin A, a condition that untreated will 
eventually cause other problems leading to 
death. No photograph or casual viewer, will 
recognize the apparently normal 3 year old, 
who is actually 5. 

I am driven by the image of a child who is 
genetically normal and not outwardly dis- 
eased. This 5 year old had just learned to 
walk because he was so retarded in his de- 
velopment by chronic malnutrition. 
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As an international airline purser for 13 
years, no doubt I passed his brethren by on 
many foreign streets not realizing what I 
saw. It is easy to miss. Even the parents of 
these children do not realize their problems. 
In their communities, this is the norm. 

If you fully take in the thought of what 
that norm implies, it is excruciating. Most 
people therefore, turn a blind eye. Some of 
us are incapable of living with ourselves if 
we do that. 

Actress Audrey Hepburn was recently 
asked on “60 Minutes," why she was willing 
to travel to the feeding/death camps and 
serve as an honorary ambassador for 
UNICEF. Her reply, that she does so to 
keep her sanity, speaks for those who 
cannot blind themselves. 

Her choice is that of determining that you 
can and will make a difference. The Nation- 
al Academy of Science states. if there 
is the political will . . . it should be possible 
to overcome the worst aspects of widespread 
hunger and malnutrition in one genera- 
tion.” 

Political will is no more or no less than 
your own individual will collectively assert- 
ed. Consider Illinois Sen. Paul Simon's 
statement: “Someone who sits down and 
writes a letter about hunger . . . almost lit- 
erally has to be saving a life." 

Writing our politicians is a good entry 
point into creating change. Support groups, 
such as RESULTS and Bread for the World, 
can provide you with information to make 
your letters informed and effective. 

Other actions you can take are: position- 
ing your investments in social responsibility 
funds, getting a free UNICEF Visa Card, 
and supporting hunger organizations with 
volunteer help and funding. 

Each of us, whether a Kaneohe homemak- 
er like me, or a Gorbachev, or a Bush is only 
one person. What we do defines our life. 
What we do collectively defines our society 
and the meaning of humanity. We must in- 
clude protecting the lives of children in that 
definition. UNICEF has summoned us to do 
so by calling for a World Summit for Chil- 
dren and by the U.N. General Assembly 
passing the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child. 

The summit's purpose is to set global 
goals for the survival, protection and nur- 
turing of children. It is recognized that 
saving children's lives to sentence them to 
live in conditions of hellish poverty, igno- 
rance and illness is inappropriate. 

The Convention on the Rights of the 
Child therefore begins with protecting chil- 
dren from abduction, sale, sexual exploita- 
tion and abuse. It includes their right to a 
name, nationality, and ethnic expression 
and seeks to prevent hazardous employment 
that interferes with their development and 
education. This includes their participation 
in the sale and manufacture of drugs. 

Finally, it affirms their right to health, 
education and play. 

What does it say about our definition of 
ourselves as human, when we have created 
conditions in which we must seek to legiti- 
mize a child's right to live and play? 

As we enter the 1990s, "humanity" pas- 
sively allows a holocaust without a flame to 
continue. We must choose to redefine what 
being human means. 

(Karen Mituro, a Kaneohe resident, is the 
Hawaii state coordinator for RESULTS, a 
volunteer citizen's lobby to end hunger.)e 
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THE U.S. INVESTMENT IN EDU- 
CATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, in op- 
posing increases in the education 
budget, the administration often 
claims that the United States spends 
more on education than most other in- 
dustrialized nations. However, a recent 
report by M. Edith Rasell and Law- 
rence Mishel of the Economic Policy 
Institute came to the opposite conclu- 
sion. When considering how much 
countries spend on elementary and 
secondary education alone, the United 
States ranks near the bottom. When 
higher education is included in the cal- 
culation, the United States is near the 
top. It is not unreasonable to conclude 
that we have the best universities in 
the world partly because of the invest- 
ment we have made in them. Likewise, 
it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
some of our problems in elementary 
and secondary education are related to 
a lack of financial commitment. 

But while these kinds of compari- 
sons are interesting, the arguments 
about them are not very productive. 
We must move beyond the discussions 
of the appropriate methodologies for 
comparing our educational inputs or 
outputs with other nations. The ques- 
tion should not be Who is better than 
whom?" but instead. How can we be 
better than we are?" 

If we find that elementary school 
teachers do not know enough about 
math and science, we must invest in 
training them. If we believe that poor 
children need educational enrichment 
activities before they start school, we 
must pay people to run those pro- 
grams. If the best and the brightest 
students are not going into teaching 
because of low salaries, we need to in- 
crease salaries. 

Yes, extra money haphazardly 
thrown at a bad school will be wasted. 
But money invested in effective pro- 
grams, geared toward real needs, will 
reap huge dividends. The longer we 
delay, the more we risk completely 
missing this investment opportunity. 
The dividends—the economic and in- 
tellectual productivity of millions of 
Americans—will be lost to educational 
neglect. 

Mr. President, I would ask that the 
Washington Post essay by M. Edith 
Rasell and Lawrence Mishel be insert- 
ed into the RECORD. 

The essay follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 14, 1990] 
Is AMERICA STRANGLING ITS SCHOOLS? 


(By M. Edith Rasell and Lawrence Mishel) 


In the State of the Union address last 
week, President Bush—who wants to be 
known as “the education president"—com- 
mitted America’s high schools to a 90-per- 
cent graduation rate and our students to be- 
coming “first in the world in math and sci- 
ence achievement” by the year 2000. He 
pledged that this nation will not accept 
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anything less than excellence in education.” 
That goal, he added, is not simply a matter 
of spending more. It is a matter of asking 
more." And in fact Bush's budget would in- 
crease federal spending for elementary, sec- 
ondary and vocational education by less 
than 2 percent—half the expected rate of 
inflation. 

The administration's position on educa- 
tional spending is well known. At the educa- 
tion summit last September, Bush declared 
that the United States “lavishes unsur- 
passed resources on [our children's] school- 
ing," and that “our focus must no longer be 
on resources. It must be on results." At the 
same conference, Secretary of Education 
Lauro Cavazos said that "funding is truly 
not an issue.” 

The administration has justified this 
stance by asserting that our education 
system is already well-funded in comparison 
with other industrialized nations, by either 
of two measures. One is spending per pupil. 
According to Cavazos, “we are already 
spending more money per student than our 
major foreign competitors, Japan and Ger- 
many.” The chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Michael J. Boskin, agrees: 
[wie spend more, per pupil, than most of 
the other major industrialized economies." 

The second measure is the share of na- 
tional income devoted to education—a “very 
large amount," according to Boskin. Roger 
Porter, the White House domestic policy ad- 
viser, says that compared with other coun- 
tries, U.S. spending on education is more 
per capita, more per student—it is more as a 
share of our gross national product. We 
spend one and a half percent of GNP more 
than the Japanese." 

The claim that American education is 
well-funded, and that therefore poor stu- 
dent performance cannot be a matter of in- 
sufficient monies, is a key element in the 
national debate. Our recent research— 
which examines total U.S. education spend- 
ing at the federal, state and local levels plus 
all private funding—shows that such asser- 
tions are misleading. In fact: 

U.S. public and private spending on pre- 
primary, primary and secondary education 
(the focus of national concern) is lower than 
in most other countries. The U.S. ties for 
12th place among 16 industrialized nations, 
spending less than all but three. 

When expenditures for grades K-12 are 
further adjusted to reflect differences in en- 
rollment rates, the United States falls to 
14th place, spending less than all the other 
countries but two. 

When U.S. public spending alone is com- 
pared with public spending abroad, we rank 
14th for all levels of schooling, 14th in 
spending on K-12, and 13th in K-12 spend- 
ing adjusted for enrollment. 

If we were to increase spending for pri- 
mary and secondary school up to the aver- 
age level found in the other 15 countries in 
1985, we would need to raise spending by 
some $25 billion annually. 

Because we spend comparatively more 
than other countries on higher education, 
when expenditures on all levels of education 
are calculated, we are in a three-way tie for 
second place among the countries studied. 

Money, of course, does not guarantee ex- 
cellence. It is likely that other changes—in 
curriculum, status of teachers and expecta- 
tions about students, among various innova- 
tions—will also be required. But to begin a 
process of reform by denying the need to in- 
crease spending, especially when U.S. 
schools are underfunded compared with 
other industrialized countries, places a se- 
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verely limiting constraint on any plans for 
improvement. 


HOW MUCH OF OUR WEALTH? 


Let us first compare education expendi- 
tures as a percentage of national income 
(the sum of all wages, salaries, profits, inter- 
est and rents). Commonly employed in 
international comparisons, this method 
avoids distortions caused by fluctuating cur- 
rency-exchange rates and provides a meas- 
ure of the national effort each country gives 
to education. This is the standard method 
used for international comparisons by the 
U.S. government, the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) and the World Bank. 

A cursory look at these figures shows that 
U.S. spending on all levels of schooling—in- 
cluding pre-school, primary, secondary and 
higher education—amounted to 6.8 percent 
of national income in 1985, putting us in a 
three-way tie for second place among the 16 
developed countries studied. By this meas- 
ure it appears that only Sweden spends a 
larger share of national income on educa- 
tion; Canada and the Netherlands spend 
equivalent amounts. 

This comparatively high expenditure is 
largely due to the substantial sums America 
spends on higher education. A relatively 
larger number of U.S. students are enrolled 
in some form of post-secondary education 
than in most other countries: 5.1 percent of 
the entire U.S. population in 1985—two to 
three times greater than the percentage en- 
rollments of any other country except 
Canada. But our crisis is not in higher edu- 
cation; it is in the primary and secondary 
systems. And if spending on K-12 only is 
compared, in 1985 the United States tied for 
12th place, spending less than 11 of the 
other countries. 

But the picture is still incomplete. Calcu- 
lations of funding adequacy must also be re- 
lated to the size of the school-age popula- 
tion in each country. Among the countries 
studied, the U.S. enrolls more than 19 per- 
cent of the population in K-12, a relatively 
large percentage compared with West Ger- 
many (15 percent) or Switzerland (14). By 
this more accurate measure, among the 16 
countries studied, the United States spends 
less than all but two other countries: Aus- 
tralia and Ireland. 

We can also compare U.S. education 
spending as a share of national income with 
the average share of the other 15 countries. 
We spent 4.1 percent of our national income 
on K-12 education in 1985, while the aver- 
age abroad was 4.6 percent. To reach this 
average in 1985, we would have needed to 
raise K-12 spending by over 12 percent or 
$20.6 billion annually ($25 billion in 1989 
dollars). 

Clearly, America spends a smaller share of 
its national resources on K-12 than most 
other industrialized countries. But what 
about public expenditures? 

For most of the 16 countries studied, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) assembles 
data on public expenditures for education 
because public revenue provide virtually all 
of the money spent. The two exceptions are 
Japan and the United States, where 20-25 
percent of all education funding comes from 
private sources. For these two countries, 
UNESCO provides data on public and pri- 
vate education expenditures. 

Spending on public education reflects the 
conscious national commitment to educat- 
ing the next generation. It is therefore 
useful to compare levels of public spending 
here and in Japan with public spending in 
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the other 14 countries. Comparing public 
spending for all levels of education—includ- 
ing post-secondary—the United States is in 
14th place. We rank 13th in spending for K- 
12 only, adjusted for enrollments. 


HOW MUCH PER STUDENT? 


Education investment can also be ana- 
lyzed by comparing expenditures per pupil. 
This is the measure Cavazos and Boskin 
have sometimes used to claim that we are 
spending more on education than our eco- 
nomic competitors. 

However, there are two potential sources 
of error in the use of per-pupil expenditures 
to compare nations' spending on education. 
The first is the instability of exchange 
rates. Before cross-national comparisons can 
be made, expenditures measured in each 
country's national currency must be ex- 
pressed in some common unit of measure- 
ment, e.g. dollars, yen, marks, etc. But what- 
ever measure one chooses, it requires con- 
verting data collected in all other currencies 
to one currency. However, exchange rates 
fluctuate, sometimes markedly, and this has 
been particularly true in the 1980s. 

For instance, in 1985, if $100,000 would 
have purchased a German school bus, by 
1988, due to a decline in the value of the 
dollar, the same bus would have cost 
$166,000. If exchange rates were used to 
convert German expenditures into dollars, 
the purchase of the bus by a German school 
district in 1985 would have been shown as 
an expenditure of $100,000, while the same 
purchase in 1988 would appear as an ex- 
penditure of $166,000. The size of the 
German expenditure measured in German 
marks would be unchanged, but fluctuations 
in the exchange rate used to convert marks 
to dollars would markedly change the dollar 
value of the expenditure. In 1985, the year 
which we have been examining, the dollar 
was particularly overvalued. The effect is to 
make the U.S. expenditures on education 
appear relatively greater than those in 
other countries. 

The second problem is that per-pupil ex- 
penditures do not tell us what can actually 
be purchased. This depends on prices. One 
country may spend more per student; but 
because costs are higher, the outlay may 
simply buy less than a smaller expenditure 
in a country with lower prices. (Note that 
comparing expenditures as a percentage of 
national income does take costs into account 
because costs are generally proportional to 
national-income levels.) 

This can be illustrated by looking at ex- 
penditures in two U.S. states. In 1986, 
Alaska spent more than $11,500 per stu- 
dent—202 percent of the U.S. average. But 
in Alaska, salaries of instructional staff 
were 166 percent of the national level. Ad- 
justed for those higher costs, Alaska's 
spending was actually 122 percent of the na- 
tional per-pupil average. At the other ex- 
treme is Arkansas, where per-student ex- 
penditures were just 76 percent of the na- 
tional average in '86. But after adjusting for 
salaries that were only 74 percent of aver- 
age, Arkansas’ per-pupil spending was actu- 
ally 103 percent of the nationwide norm. 
Thus a comparison based simply on raw 
dollar amounts would overstate Alakska's 
position and understate Arkansas’. 

In sum, per-pupil expenditures can be 
used to make valid international compari- 
sons if two conditions are met: exchange 
rates are avoided; and some measure of na- 
tional income (or price level) is factored in. 
Expenditures per student can accurately be 
expressed as a percentage of per-capita 
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income measured in each nation’s own cur- 
rency—a method also used by the OECD. 
Calculated that way, U.S. spending on K-12 
education is lower than all but two other 
countries of the 16 studied. 

Another significant criterion for the 
strength of U.S. educational investment is 
how funding has changed over time—and 
how it has varied relative to spending by 
other countries. 

When expressed as a percentage of na- 
tional income, U.S. spending for pre-pri- 
mary, primary and secondary education 
peaked in 1974, and has fallen steadily since. 
Thus our spending for education has not 
kept pace with overall economic growth. 

On the other hand, over this same period 
enrollments fell. Primary and secondary 
school enrollment, as a percentage of the 
total population, was at its highest level in 
1969, and has been gradually declining since 
then—at a rate that more than offsets the 
decreases in spending. In the 1980s, the de- 
clining fraction of the population enrolled 
in school has meant adjusted expenditures 
have risen, despite the slowdown in actual 
funding for education. Nonetheless, the 
1980-86 rate was only one-third that of the 
708, during which per-pupil K-12 spending 
grew at an annual, inflation-adjusted rate of 
3 percent. 

Meanwhile, the past decade saw propor- 
tionally more of the funding burden shift 
from the federal government to states and 
localities. From 1980-85, federal spending 
for K-12 (adjusted for enrollments and ex- 
pressed as a share of national income), de- 
clined by 24 percent. This reduction, howev- 
er, has been more than offset by increases 
in state and local funding, leading to a net 
rise in K-12 expenditures during the ‘80s. 
But despite the greater outlays, our position 
relative to other countries declined. 

Examining K-12 expenditures in 1980 and 
1985 for the 16 countries, with both years’ 
expenditures adjusted for the 1985 U.S. en- 
roliment rate, shows that in 1980 the United 
States ranked 12th in adjusted spending on 
K-12. By 1985, we had fallen to 14th. (Be- 
tween 1985 and '87, public expenditures on 
K-12—expressed as a percentage of national 
income and adjusted for 1985 enrollments— 
rose. Since then, the level has remained rel- 
atively constant at around 4.2 percent. Be- 
cause comparable international data are not 
available, we cannot determine how this 
post-1985 U.S. trend affects our relative 
ranking with other countries.) 

PAYING THE PRICE 


Clearly, the claim that the U.S. spends 
more than other nations on education is 
misleading. By all comparisons, we devote a 
smaller share of our resources to pre-pri- 
mary, primary and secondary education 
than do most industrialized countries. 

Spending more money is not, of course, 
the only answer to the difficult problem of 
revitalizing American primary and second- 
ary education. But in education, as in virtu- 
ally every other service, we may "get what 
we pay for." Given the level of investment 
in our pre-primary, primary, and secondary 
schools, it is not surprising that America is 
slipping behind in comparative measures of 
performance as well. 


Why NOT THE REST? 


The relatively weak U.S. educational in- 
vestment in grades K-12, compared with 
other countries, is not a result of a more ef- 
ficient administrative structure or more fa- 
vorable demographics. In fact, we might be 
expected to spend proportionally more than 
other countries because of the particular 
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characteristics of the U.S. school system 
and American society. 

Our decentralized school system gives 
more local autonomy and local choice, but is 
also more expensive than a single, centrally 
administered system. Our population is also 
much more heterogeneous than that of 
most other countries. Some immigrants do 
not speak English. Students come from a va- 
riety of cultural backgrounds. The very 
high number of children living in poverty 
makes additional demands on the school 
system. 


. Available data do not permit cross-country 


comparisons to be made in much more 
detail, but other evidence suggests that the 
spending gap is particularly wide between 
the youngest American and foreign chil- 
dren. For example, it is generally accepted 
that the U.S. Head Start program of early 
childhood education for disadvantaged chil- 
dren ages 3 to 5 is valuable and cost-effec- 
tive. Yet limited federal funding permits 
only 20 percent of eligible children to take 
part. 

Many of our competitors seem to have a 
stronger commitment to early childhood 
education, and some of them have nearly 
universal pre-kindergarten enrollments. In 
France, 100 percent of 4- and 5-year-olds 
attend school/educational day care, as do 90 
percent of 3-year-olds and 36 percent of 2- 
year-olds, In Belgium, 96 percent of ages 3-6 
are in school; in the Netherlands, 98 percent 
of 4- and 5-year-olds.—M. Edith Rasell and 
Lawrence Mishel.e 


ACID RAIN 


€ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
this September, if all goes according to 
schedule, the National Acid Precipita- 
tion Assessment Program will submit 
to Congress its final report on the 
causes and effects of what we call 
“acid rain." Ten years and a half-a-bil- 
lion dollars in the making, this report, 
when published, will conclude the 
most extensive—and—expensive—envi- 
ronmental research project ever per- 
formed. 

In preparation for the final report, 
some 700 scientists gathered in Hilton 
Head, SC, last week to discuss the 
meaning of the extensive data gath- 
ered under NAPAP. By all accounts, 
the debate at Hilton Head was lively. 
Not least because NAPAP has found 
that acid deposition, while certainly 
an important concern, is not the crisis 
we suspected 10 years ago. It is an en- 
vironmental problem, but it is neither 
our worst nor our most pressing one. 
This point is made quite well in an ar- 
ticle by William K. Stevens that ap- 
pears in today's New York Times. 

Mr. President, that many issues were 
left unresolved at last week's confer- 
ence is indicative of the great need to 
continue NAPAP beyond its original 
10-year mandate. We have before us à 
clean air bil that would impose 
strong—and costly—acid rain controls. 
It is both fiscally and scientifically 
prudent to continue NAPAP's research 
into acid rain and the results of our 
control efforts. Doing so is the only 
way to enable us to know just what we 
are getting from our efforts. And that 
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is why I have offered, and S. 1630, the 
Clean Air Act Amendments, contains a 
provision to do just that. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of 
the New York Times article be insert- 
ed in the Recorp immediately follow- 
ing my remarks. I thank the Chair. 

The article follows: 


(From the New York Times, Feb. 20, 1990] 
Worst FEARS ON ACID RAIN UNREALIZED 


(By William K. Stevens) 


HiLTON Heap, SC.—A 10-year, half-billion- 
dollar federally sponsored investigation is 
concluding that acid rain causes some signif- 
icant environmental damage but far less 
than initially feared. 

"The sky is not falling, but there is a 
problem that needs addressing," James R. 
Mahoney, the director of the National Acid 
Precipitation Program, said as about 700 sci- 
entists from more than 30 countries gath- 
ered here last week to digest, pick apart and 
argue about the results of hundreds of stud- 
les that will form the basis for the pro- 
gram's final report to Congress later this 
year. 

"Acid rain does cause damage," Dr. Ma- 
honey said, "but the amount of damage is 
less than we once thought, and it's much 
less than some of the characterizations we 
sometimes hear.” 

Some of the program's findings are rid- 
dled with uncertainty. Some scientists at 
the Hilton Head review, moreover, criticized 
the assessment as prematurely concluding 
that acid rain is causing little harm to 
American forests. And Canadian scientists 
charged that the assessment understated 
the problem in their country, a problem to 
which, it is generally agreed, the United 
States greatly contributes. 

But Dr. Mahoney said that while there is 
"a great deal of room, still, for debate and 
interpretation,” the extremes of the 
debate—the view that acid rain represented 
an imminent environmental disaster and 
the opposite view that it was not a prob- 
lem—have now been eliminated. 

The Federal research program, created by 
Congress in 1980 to provide the Government 
with a definitive study of acid rain, has en- 
gaged the efforts of hundreds of scientists. 
Last week's meeting was meant to be the 
last major critical scientific review of the 
findings, among them these major ones: 

In the United States, fewer than 1,200 
lakes have become fully acidified. Little can 
live in them, and acid rain is mostly respon- 
sible. This is about 4 percent of all lakes in 
areas where acidification might be expected. 
Earlier, it has been feared that thousands of 
lakes would be fully acidified by now. In the 
Northest, where most of the concern has fo- 
cused, those lakes that are going to become 
acidified have already done so. An addition- 
al .5 percent of American lakes on which 
acid is thought to fall, while not necessarily 
fully acidified, are acidic enough to threaten 
some species of aquatic life. 

Except for red spruce at high elevations in 
the Eastern mountains, there is no evidence 
that acid rain has caused a general decline 
of American forests. But a sizable minority 
of scientists at Hilton Head argued that be- 
cause this part of the research effort is rela- 
tively young, and because new, provocative 
but unevaluated data are still coming in, the 
door was being closed too soon. Further- 
more, they argued, the report on forests had 
given short shrift to the possibility that 
over the long term, acid rain causes nutri- 
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tional deficiencies in trees by altering soil 
chemistry. 

There is no evidence that acid rain in the 
United States harms corps. 

Acid rain and dry acid particles in the at- 
mosphere could pose a health risk to asth- 
matics, people with heart or lung disease, 
children and the elderly, either alone or in 
concert with other pollutants such as ozone. 
Symptoms include wheezing, shortness of 
breath and coughing. But, citing uncertain- 
ty surrounding the issue, the study report 
said the health risk was speculative at this 
time. The study found also that acidic depo- 
sition might cause the chemical release in 
the environment of enough lead to affect 
health. The level of risk, if any, is not yet 
determined. 

In the Eastern United States, sulfates of 
the kind borne by acid rain are the domi- 
nant cause of haze and reduced visibility, ac- 
counting for half the degradation of light. 
Sulfur emissions have been the major con- 
tributor to Eastern haze since the late 
1940's. 

Acid rain damages such construction ma- 
terials as marble and limestone and causes a 
number of metals and alloys to corrode 
more rapidly. At particular risk are an esti- 
mated 35,000 historic buildings and 10,000 
monuments in the Northeast. 

DEBATE IN CONGRESS 


Congress is debating proposed amend- 
ments to the Clean Air Act. Acid rain is one 
target of legislation, introduced by the Bush 
Administration, to amend the law. Indus- 
tries, electric utilities in particular, would be 
required to reduce emissions of sulfur diox- 
ide and oxides of nitrogen by 10 million tons 
and 2 million tons a year, respectively, by 
the year 2000, at a cost estimated by the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency as $22 bil- 
lion over the next decade. 

Sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxides, pro- 
duced by the burning of coal, oil and natu- 
ral gas, are the precursors of acid rain. In 
the atmosphere, they react with water and 
other chemicals to form sulfate and nitrate 
compounds that can be carried hundreds of 
miles by air currents before they are depos- 
ited on the earth by rain, snow, sleet, mist, 
fog or clouds. Dry sulfur dioxide and nitro- 
gen oxides also sometimes fall to earth 
nearer the point of origin. 

In broad perspective, say Dr. Mahoney 
and some others associated with the Federal 
study, acid rain cannot be seen as ranking 
at, or even near, the top of a present-day 
priority list of environmental issues that 
also includes urban air pollution, destruc- 
tion of tropical forests, depletion of the 
earth's protective ozone layer and the possi- 
bility of global climate change. 

"I completely disagree with that," Debo- 
rah A. Sheiman of the Natural Resources 
Defense Council, an environmental advoca- 
cy group, said as the conference was ending. 
Not least, she and others said, this is be- 
cause in one respect, there are more rea- 
sons, not fewer, to be concerned about acid 
rain today than there were 10 years ago. 
Then, the concern focused on damage to 
lakes and streams in the Northeast. Now it 
involves lakes and streams in other regions 
as well, along with forests, human health, 
atmospheric visibility and damage to mate- 
rials. 

Ten years ago, Dr. Mahoney recalled, 
some  environmentalists predicted that 
within a decade, acid rain would increase by 
tenfold the acidity of thousands of lakes in 
the United States. In fact, the research 
shows, the acidity actually increases by up 
to fivefold over 20 to 50 years, and far fewer 
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lakes are involved. (Tenfold is equal to one 
point on the 14-point pH scale, which is the 
standard measure of acidity and alakinity. A 
pH of zero is totally acid; of 14, totally alka- 
line. Seven is neutral.) Damage to aquatic 
life begins to take place below a pH of 6, ac- 
cording to findings presented at Hilton 
Head. The Federal study found that 9 per- 
cent of lakes in areas of the United States 
known to be targets for acid rain had acid 
levels below pH 6, and that 4 percent were 
totally acidified. These lakes, though a 
small fraction of the national total, were 
concentrated not only in the Northeast, as 
had long been suspected, but also in Appa- 
lachia, on the mid-Atlantic coastal plain, in 
northern Florida and in contiguous parts of 
northern Wisconsin and the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. 

The survey also found that 2.7 percent of 
streams in areas where acid rain falls from 
the sky were acidic, and that many streams 
in the Appalachians were vulnerable to 
future acidification. 

"I'm not saying there's no problem," said 
Dr. Mahoney. But we don't have very rapid 
decay of large numbers of lakes." While 
many lakes will recover once no more acid 
falis into them, he said, the recovery will 
take some years. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT CANADA 

'The Federal study incorporates data from 
Canada showing that 5 percent of a sample 
fo 8,500 Canadian lakes were acidified. If 
that is an accurate sample of the whole, it 
would mean that perhaps 14,000 Canadian 
lakes are fully acid. And about a quarter of 
the Canadian lakes sampled had a pH of 6 
or less. Canadian scientists say that perhaps 
150,000 lakes could fall ir this category. 

By treating these findings separately, bur- 
ying them in the body of the study, leaving 
them out of the summary and generally un- 
derplaying them, the scientists "greatly di- 
minished" the extent of the Canadian prob- 
lem, contended Tom Brydges, a lakes expert 
from Environment Canada, his country's en- 
vironmental agency. 

Lawrence Baker of the University of Min- 
nesota Water Resources Center, who was 
the chief author of the lakes report, said 
that ideally, the Canadian data should be 
integrated with the overall study. But he 
said it was unclear whether the Canadian 
sample was a true random sampling of Ca- 
nadian lakes. Further, he said, the two stud- 
ies did not examine the same variables. 

"I'm not exactly sure if it can be resolved, 
scientifically speaking," he said. 

The Canadian objection is being taken se- 
riously, said Patricia Irving, the associate di- 
rector of the Federal study and its science 
coordinator. 

A major purpose of the Hilton Head meet- 
ing, she said, was to uncover and ventilate 
just such concerns before the final report. 

At the levels at which acid is now being 
deposited in North America, the study 
found that with the exception of Eastern 
red spruce at high elevations, there is no 
evidence of widespread forest damage." 
Moreover, it found that acid rain is not as- 
sociated with crop damage." The real vil- 
lain, it found, is ozone, which is capable of 
regional-scale crop growth and yield reduc- 
tion” and is “the pollutant of greatest con- 
cern” with respect to forests. 

Beyond that, the reports on forests and 
vegetation generated considerable conten- 
tion. 

There is wide agreement that to the 
extent acid rain does harm forests, it is just 
one of many stresses, including natural ones 
such as drought and cold. Scientists say it is 
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extremely difficult to sort out cause and 
effect. Moreover, critics at Hilton Head said 
that data collection on forests was still 
going on and not that much information 
was in hand. 

The study was also criticized for drawing a 
sweeping conclusion that hardwoods like 
the sugar maple are not harmed by acid 
rain. Some studies in Canada suggest the 
opposite, and critics said that the door 
should not be closed just yet. 

And in one of the biggest reservations on 
the forest issue, a number of scientists said 
that there was much evidence that acid rain 
changes the balance of nutrients in forest 
soils. Some scientists, in fact, are convinced 
that there is no doubt that acid in some 
soils not only robs the soil of nutrients but 
also interferes with the ability of trees to 
absorb them. Some members of the forestry 
study group said that this would have to be 
reevaluated, and that new information 
might have to be sought, before a final 
report is issued.e 


AMERICAN CHOCOLATE WEEK 


@ Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
the week of March 12, 1990, has been 
designated by the chocolate industry 
as "American Chocolate Week." Amer- 
icans love chocolate. According to an 
October 1989 Gallup poll, chocolate is 
American's favorite flavor. 

New Jersey is the proud home of 
famous chocolate makers, large and 
small, from Van Leer Chocolate Corp. 
and M&M/Mars, to the many inde- 
pendent small chocolate candymakers 
who have passed down their epicurean 
secrets for generations. This week is 
also a tribute to them and their hard 
work over the years. 

Until the discovery of America in 
1492, the Old World knew nothing 
about this delicious flavor that was to 
become the favorite of millions. When 
Columbus returned to the Court of 
King Ferdinand, he brought back 
many unique things. Among them 
were dark brown beans; cacao beans, 
the source of all chocolate and cocoa. 

But it was not until the Spanish ex- 
plorer Cortez' conquest of Mexico that 
the commercial possibilities of this 
strange bean became known. 

Cortez found the Aztecs using cacao 
beans to prepare a royal drink called 
chocolat! which Emperor Montezuma 
served to his Spanish guests in golden 
goblets. But the chocolatl was too 
bitter for the Spanish taste. To make 
it more agreeable to Europeans, 
Cortez and his countrymen sweetened 
it with cane sugar. When they took 
the chocolate back to Spain, the drink 
underwent several more changes that 
helped to popularize it. Someone 
added cinnamon, another a dash of va- 
nilla and another decided it would 
taste better served hot. 

The new drink became especially 
popular among the Spanish aristocra- 
cy and Spain proceeded to plant cacao 
in its overseas possessions. It became a 
profitable business, but the Spaniards 
kept the art of the cacao industry a 
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secret from the rest of Europe for 
nearly 100 years. 

After the secret was leaked out by 
Spanish monks, chocolate was ac- 
claimed throughout Europe as a deli- 
cious, healthy food. Chocolate drink- 
ing became fashionable in the French 
Court and in Great Britain. Mass pro- 
duction was hastened by a steam ma- 
chine which handled the cacao grind- 
ing process. By 1730, chocolate 
dropped in price from $3 or more a 
pound to within the reach of others 
besides the wealthy. The invention of 
the cacao press in 1828 cut prices fur- 
ther and improved the quality of the 
beverage. 

In the 19th century, there were two 
significant developments in the histo- 
ry of chocolate. In Switzerland in 
1876, Daniel Peter invented a way of 
making milk chocolate for eating. The 
second development was of a smooth 
variety called fondant chocolate which 
almost completely replaced the coarse 
grained chocolate which had dominat- 
ed the world chocolate market. 

Chocolate has a long history in 
America. The first U.S. chocolate fac- 
tory was established in New England 
in 1765, and Americans have been en- 
joying this good-tasting food ever 
since. During World War II, chocolate 
played a vital role in the nourishment 
of the Allied Armed Forces. Valuable 
shipping space was allocated for the 
importation of cacao beans. 

Today, the love of chocolate contin- 
ues. In fact, in 1989, the average 
annual U.S. consumption of chocolate 
was 11 pounds per person. The choco- 
late industry in the United States is 
nearly a $6 billion industry wholesale 
which is about $9 billion retail. 

During the first annual American 
Chocolate Week, chocolate lovers 
around the country plan to celebrate 
their favorite flavor. To kick off the 
celebration there will even be a choco- 
late lover’s press conference brunch in 
the House of Representatives. 

I pay tribute to all the chocolate 
makers in my State. I hope chocolate 
lovers across the United States will 
join in this festive celebration.e 


GEOGRAPHY AWARENESS 


e Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, America has finally recognized 
the enormous task it faces in raising 
the level of geographic knowledge 
among American students and adults. 
Leaders in both government and the 
private sector have begun to take steps 
to reverse this downward trend in our 
Nation’s geographic literacy. 

Evidence of the need for geography 
education in the United States was il- 
lustrated in a 1988 National Geo- 
graphic Society/Gallup study. Refer- 
encing a world map, only 33 percent of 
adult Americans could locate Vietnam, 
19 percent Colombia, and 11 percent 
Romania. Just 15 percent knew 
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Mexico City has the largest popula- 
tion in the world, and only 25 percent 
could name four countries that offi- 
cially acknowledge having nuclear 
weapons. 

A 1988 survey of State education 
agencies conducted by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers shows 
that although geography is taught in 
some form at various grade levels in 
the majority of the States surveyed, 
only 55 percent have a requirement in 
geography education. 

Some of my distinguished colleagues 
have already recognized the need for 
geography education. Senator Brap- 
LEY'S and Senator STAFFORD's efforts 
have resulted in the establishment of 
Geography Awareness Week. A 1987 
hearing before the Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts, and Humanities, 
chaired by Senator PELL, explored 
strategies aimed at increasing geo- 
graphic literacy. More recently, the 
education summit in September 1989, 
sponsored by the White House, called 
on the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments to work together to solve the 
problems of our educational system. 

Mr. President, in a world with 
shrinking cultural and trade barriers 
and increased interdependence, a 
working knowledge of geography and 
its cultural ramifications is imperative. 
American corporations have a vested 
interest in the skills taught in schools: 
the students of today are the work 
force of tomorrow. To complete in an 
increasingly global marketplace, the 
private sector must make a concerted 
effort to ensure its future employees 
are as educated as their foreign coun- 
terparts. 

One example of private sector in- 
volvement in educational programs I 
would like to recognize today is the 
American Express Geography Compe- 
tition, on whose advisory committee I 
serve. Developed in conjunction with 
the Association of American Geo- 
graphers, the competition encourages 
students to develop projects which re- 
quire an understanding of geography 
in its broadest sense—including the 
study of places on the Earth’s surface 
and of the interrelationships between 
those places and the people who 
occupy them. A separate competition 
requires teachers to submit their most 
effective methods of teaching geogra- 
phy, and winning entries will be pub- 
lished and circulated to all partici- 
pants. Awards in the form of travel 
certificates will encourage both stu- 
dents and teachers to learn more 
about geography first hand. 

The American Express Geography 
Competition has more than 7,500 stu- 
dents and 550 teacher registrants in its 
first year. Every State has participat- 
ed, and submitted entry themes rang- 
ing from What Would Happen if 
Countries Never Communicated?" to 
"Rain Forests—What They Do For Us, 
What We Do To Them." 
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Although only one example, the 
competition illustrates how corpora- 
tions can make unique contributions 
to education. Private sector involve- 
ment, teamed with Federal, State, and 
local efforts, will put today's stu- 
dents—tommorrow's business leaders— 
back on the map.e 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I recent- 
ly requested that my distinguished col- 
leagues join me in sending a letter to 
President Gorbachev at the end of 
this week. The letter urges President 
Gorbachev to make a public statement 
against rising anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union. Daily we hear reports of 
attacks, both physical and verbal, 
being made against Soviet Jews with 
little or no response from officials in 
their defense. 

To prevent a greater tragedy from 
occurring, a statement needs to be 
made by President Gorbachev to show 
that he has no tolerance for nor does 
he condone anti-Semitism. This is not, 
it appears, & novel idea. In Sunday's 
Washington Post, a supporter of Presi- 
dent Gorbachev's who is also a 
member of the Communist Party in 
the Soviet Union, stated his concern 
about the increased incidents and com- 
pared the tactics of these anti-Semitic 
groups to those of the Nazi period. He 
too mentioned his concern about the 
silence from the highest Soviet au- 
thorities. I would like to submit a copy 
of that article for the RECORD, and ask 
that it be printed in full. 

I am aware that President Gorba- 
chev has serious domestic concerns, 
but I believe it is to his advantage to 
prevent a disaster before it occurs. I 
encourage my colleagues to join me in 
sending the letter to President Gorba- 
chev. We need to show our concern 
and our support for such a statement 
to be made by President Gorbachev. 

The article follows: 

ANTI-SEMITISM: THE RETURN OF A RUSSIAN 
NIGHTMARE 

(The following essay represents the sharp- 
est public criticism to date by a senior 
Soviet official of the growing anti-semitism 
in the Soviet Union. It was written by Vitalii 
Goldanskii, a prominent Soviet scientist and 
director of the Semenov Institute of Chemi- 
cal Physics of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences. Goldanskii is a member of the Coun- 
cil of People's Deputies and the foreign rela- 
tions committee of the Supreme Soviet. He 
wrote the following essay in English, with 
editing assistance from John P. Holdren, a 
professor of energy and resources at the 
University of California at Berkeley.) 

(By Vitalii I. Goldanskii) 

Supporters of President Gorbachev's per- 
estroika are increasingly alarmed by the 
possibility that this program is restructur- 
ing and reforms may collapse. Should this 
occur—and it cannot be ruled out even in 
the near future—it would be a disaster not 
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only for the Soviet Union but for all hu- 
mankind. 

Many of the difficulties being encoun- 
tered by perestroika are well known outside 
the Soviet Union, as are some of the poten- 
tial consequences if perestroika fails. But 
too little attention has been given, until 
now, to the special dangers posed by the 
growing aggressiveness in the Soviet Union 
of extreme right-wing, virulently anti-semit- 
ic groups that seek to subvert perestroika, 
to blame the country’s past and present 
problems on the Jews, and (as some of their 
propaganda states explicitly) to finish 
what Hitler started.” 

These extremists are flourishing in the 
climate of spite, envy, scapegoating and 
hatred associated with the increasingly 
severe difficulties in the Soviet economy 
and growing ethnic tensions, They are per- 
haps already the strongest, and certainly 
the fastest growing, of the divisive forces 
pushing the country toward bloodshed and 
civil war. 

The extremist groups go by a variety of 
innocuous-sounding names, of which the 
best known outside the Soviet Union is the 
"National Patriotic Front Pamyal" (pamyat 
means "memory'"). A number of them re- 
cently entered into a confederation under 
the title of “Bloc of Social-Patriotic Move- 
ments of Russia." I prefer to call them Rus- 
sian monarcho-Nazis (or monarcho-fascists), 
to reflect their combination of deep rever- 
ence for the autocratic csarist Russian 
empire and ferocious hatred of Jews. 

Incredibly, the Russian monarcho-Nazis 
openly and widely condemn the Jews as the 
main culprits in all of the troubles of Russia 
from the October Revolution of 1917 up 
until the  present—including genocide 
against the Russian people in the form of 
the millions of Russian deaths in civil war, 
collectivization and various purges; destruc- 
tion of tens of thousands of Russian church- 
es and historical monuments; and spiritual 
poisoning of the people through the intro- 
duction of decadent and corrupt Western 
culture alien to Russian tradition. They 
even accuse the Jews of ritual murders and 
a worldwide conspiracy against humankind, 
making references to the disgraceful hoax, 
“The Protocols of the Elders of Zion.” 

There is striking similarity, in fact, be- 
tween the views, programs and intentions of 
the Russian monarcho-Nazis and the origi- 
nal Nazi platform as laid out in Hitler's 
"Mein Kampf” and other infamous docu- 
ments of the German Nazi period. This sim- 
ilarity, and the resemblance of the general 
situation in the Soviet Union in 1988-90 to 
that in Germany in 1931-33, have been pub- 
licized by progressive Soviet mass media. 
The newspaper Soviet Circus, for example, 
has printed a point-by-point comparison of 
Pamyat’s manifesto with the program of 
the Nazi Party of the 1930s. 

The main organization serving as a coordi- 
nator of the monarcho-Nazi forces is the 
Union of Writers of the Russian Federation 
(RSFSR). As outlets for their propaganda 
they have at their disposal such newspapers 
and journals as “Literaturnaya Rossiya” 
(Literary Russia) “Nash Sovremennik” 
(Our Contemporary), Molodaya Gvardija” 
(Young Guards) and Moscow.“ The leaders 
of this movement include many notorious 
writers, some scientists, some artists and 
others. 

The Nazi-type speeches and publications 
of these groups are becoming routine fea- 
tures of everyday life in the Soviet Union. 
Their form and content were analyzed by 
Prof. Herman Andreyev from Mainz Univer- 
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sity in West Germany in a recent issue of 
the weekly magazine Ogonyok. He conclud- 
ed that in Western European countries such 
statements would be treated as unconstitu- 
tional, the persons propagating them would 
be called to account and the organizations 
supporting them would be dissolved. 

Yet the monarcho-Nazis seem to be meet- 
ing no serious opposition—indeed, more 
often sympathy and connivance—from im- 
portant party and government leaders of 
the U.S.S.R. It is instructive, for example, 
that in the platform of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party on ethnic problems published in 
August 1989, not a single word was said 
about the anti-semitic campaign against so- 
called cosmopolites (1949), the shooting of 
leading Jewish writers and artists (1952), or 
the disgraceful “Doctor's plot" (1953), while 
many other Stalin-era crimes against vari- 
ous nationalities of the Soviet people were 
scrupulously mentioned. 

Similarly, an appeal by more than 200 
people's deputies of the U.S.S.R. to the Pre- 
sidium of the First Session of the Congress 
of People's Deputies in June 1989, express- 
ing concern about the “growing wave of 
anti-semitic activities, including open calls 
for violence that could lead to irretrievable 
consequences," went unanswered. That was 
also the fate of a letter written to Gorba- 
chev on this subject by 10 distinguished sci- 
entists and writers in September 1989. 

The explanation of such passivity on the 
part of the authorities seems quite simple. 
In addition to the evident sympathy of 
many authorities on different levels to the 
views of the monarcho-Nazis, others who do 
not sympathize nonetheless hesitate to act 
because of the way the growing aggressive- 
ness of the monarcho-Nazis is linked to the 
bloody ethnic conflicts and intensifying sep- 
aratist movements in nearly all of the outly- 
ing districts of the Soviet Union. 

Specifically, this situation offers the mon- 
archo-Nazis considerable opportunities for 
blackmail and intimidation of Gorbachev 
and his closest advisers, through the claim 
that, in conditions of the “decline of 
empire,“ the Russian heartland and her 
“genuine sons” constitute the only reliable 
basis for the preservation of Gorbachev's 
power. Such arguments are being used to 
push Gorbachev toward the right and to 
divide him from his true supporters on the 
left—the liberal intelligentsia. The result 
could be a repetition of the circumstances 
that produced the downfall of Khrushchev 
in 1964. 

In parallel with their attempts to intimi- 
date Gorbachev, the monarcho-Nazis have 
been openly attacking his foreign policy. 
They even have accused Gorbachev of being 
an agent in the service of the CIA and the 
Israeli intelligence service, the Mossad. 
With this two-pronged strategy of intimida- 
tion and direct attack, the Russian monar- 
cho-Nazis hope to attain either a decisive in- 
fluence over Gorbachev's policies or his re- 
moval and replacement at the seat of power 
by supporters of their movement. 

What would that mean for Soviet Jews? 
The answer is all too clear from the similari- 
ty of the monarcho-Nazis’ program to that 
of Hitler. The Russian monarcho-Nazis al- 
ready possess their equivalent to Hitler’s SA 
and SS, in the form of the Pamyat move- 
ment. This movement does not disguise its 
intentions to carry out pogroms against the 
Jews, to whom it refers using the insulting 
word "zhidy" (yids). In fact, members of 
Pamyat have been organizing well-attended 
meetings all over the country to call for po- 
groms—even in Moscow's Red Square on 
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Nov. 12, 1989—and no one has stood in their 
way. 

Hitler treated as Jews those who have 
more than one-quarter Jewish blood. 
Pamyat goes further. It has announced its 
intention to search for Jewish progenitors 
back to the 10th generation. New recruits to 
Pamyat are required to prove their “racial 
purity" and to provide to the organization 
the home addresses of five Jews—no doubt 
for the purposes of the pogroms to come. 
Opponents of the monarcho-Nazi movement 
who happen to be “racially pure" or 
"Aryan" are characterized, along with all 
liberal intelligentsia, as masons“ (or 
"Zhido-masons," ie. supporters of Jews); 
and these are also the targets of pogrom 
propaganda. 

The brazenness of monarcho-Nazi threats 
against Soviet Jewry has been increasing. In 
addition to anti-semitic rallies and the dese- 
cration of Jewish cemeteries around the 
country, which have been going on for some 
time, it now seems that meetings of liberal 
intellectuals are no longer safe from disrup- 
tion by Pamyat thugs. 

On the evening of Jan. 18 of this year, for 
example, a meeting of the progressive 
"April" group of writers at the Central 
House of Writers in Moscow was invaded by 
some dozens of Pamyat monarcho-Nazis 
with megaphones. They roughed up some of 
the writers, forcibly ejected others from the 
hall, shouted anti-semitic slogans and an- 
nounced that their next visit will be with 
automatic weapons. They also designated 
St. George's Day, at the beginning of May, 
for a pogrom. The police were called but 
took their time in arriving, and there were 
no arrests. 

Further increases in anti-semitic activities 
(especially, of course, actual violence) surely 
will lead to a mass exodus of Jews, people of 
partly Jewish extraction and “racially pure” 
liberal intelligentsia. This new wave of emi- 
grants—refugees from monarcho-Nazi 
power—could reach several millions and 
would represent a serious brain-drain from 
the U.S.S.R. 

As for the possibility of another Holo- 
caust, it certainly could not reach the scale 
of earlier Nazi crimes: The world has 
changed too drastically in the last half cen- 
tury for that. But a wave of pogroms more 
or less along the lines of the infamous 
“Kristallnacht” cannot be ruled out 
weaker if a government like the present one 
tries to oppose them, stronger if a successor 
government of the monarcho-Nazi stripe 
sympathizes with the pogrom lust. 

What should be done? As a start, the 
world public should be informed of the ac- 
tivities and intentions of the new followers 
of Hitler in the Soviet Union and should be 
told their names. The famous "Brown 
Book" published by anti-fascists in 1933, 
after all, was the first important step in the 
exposure of the Nazi crimes of that era. 
Clearly, the publishers of newspapers, jour- 
nals and books, and producers of electronic 
media, have an important role to play. 

The stakes are high. If the monarcho- 
Nazis prevail and perestroika collapses in an 
orgy of chauvinism and racism, the results 
are likely to include not only a rapidly grow- 
ing degree of anarchy in the Soviet Union 
but even the outbreak of civil war. In a 
country still laden with tremendous stock- 
piles of nuclear and chemical weapons, as 
well as a widespread network of nuclear 
power plants, such a chain of events could 
quickly become not just a national but an 
international catastrophe.e 
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LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


e Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, Febru- 
ary 16 marked the 72d anniversary of 
the day on which Lithuania became an 
independent nation. In commemorat- 
ing this important date, we recall the 
remarkable accomplishments made by 
the Lithuanian people in the social, 
economic, and cultural life of their 
country, during its 22 years of inde- 
pendence. 

During the past year, Lithuania has 
led the charge among Soviet Republics 
toward democracy and self-determina- 
tion. The Lithuanian people have 
earned the attention and admiration 
of the world through their uniquely 
bold, yet peaceful and disciplined cam- 
paign to regain their usurped inde- 
pendence. 

Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
went to Vilnius last month to dissuade 
Lithuania from leaving the Soviet 
Union; but instead, bowing to over- 
whelming pressure from the Lithuani- 
an people, he conceded in principle to 
Lithuanian demands of self-determina- 
tion for their nation. As Gorbachev 
continues to accede to the agenda set 
by the Lithuanian opposition, the 
issue of Lithuanian independence be- 
comes increasingly a question of, as à 
Washington Post headline put it, ‘‘not 
just if, but when." It is my sincere 
hope that, because of the unceasingly 
courageous and thoughtful actions of 
the Lithuanian people, 1990 may be 
the last year Lithuanians commemo- 
rate their Independence Day under 
Soviet control. 

I urge my colleagues to join in ex- 
pressing their solidarity with the Lith- 
uanian people, and in reassuring them 
that Americans are committed to 
seeing that full rights of self-determi- 
nation are restored to Lithuania.e 


POSTHUMOUS CITIZENSHIP FOR 
ACTIVE DUTY SERVICE ACT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 438, H.R. 
150, the Posthumous Citizenship for 
Active Duty Service Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 150) to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide a proce- 
dure for an alien who dies while serving on 
active duty with the U.S. Armed Forces 
during certain periods of hostilities to be 
considered a citizen of the United States at 
the time of the alien's death. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
was ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


NATIONAL SPACE COUNCIL 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 444, S. 
2124, the National Space Council Au- 
thorization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2124) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the National Space Council, and 
for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2124) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time and passed, as follows: 

S. 2124 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“National Space Council Authorization Act 
of 1990". 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the activities of the Na- 
tional Space Council established by section 
501 of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Authorization Act, fiscal 
year 1989 (42 U.S.C. 2471), $1,200,000 for 
fiscal year 1990. The National Space Coun- 
cil shall reimburse other agencies for not 
less than one-half of the personnel compen- 
sation costs of individuals detailed to it. 

STAFFING 


Sec. 3. (a) Not more than six individuals 
may be employed by the National Space 
Council without regard to any provision of 
law regarding the employment or compensa- 
tion of persons in the Government service, 
at rates not to exceed the rate of pay for 
level VI of the Senior Executive Schedule as 
provided pursuant to section 5382 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(b) Section 5314 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Executive Secretary, National Space 
Council.". 

EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS 


Sec. 4. The National Space Council may, 
for purposes of carrying out its functions, 
employ experts and consultants in accord- 
ance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, and may compenate individuals 
so employed for each day they are involved 
in a business of the National Space Council 
(including traveltime) at rates not in excess 
of the daily equivalent of the maximum rate 
of pay for grade GS-18 as provided pursu- 
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ant to section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. 


REVIEW OF LAUNCH INDUSTRY 


Sec. 5. (a) The National Space Council is 
requested to initiate a review of United 
States launch policy, including the Nation's 
expendable launch vehicle and satellite in- 
dustries, their current and projected mar- 
kets, the existing and projected level of for- 
eign competition in these industries, the 
extent and level of support from foreign 
governments in these markets and indus- 
tries, the consequences of the entry of non- 
market providers of launch services and sat- 
ellites into the world market, restrictions on 
the use of foreign launch services and the 
export of United States satellites, and the 
importance of the United States launch ve- 
hicle and satellite industry to the national 
and economic security. 

(b) The findings of this review and any 
policy recommendations are to be submitted 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation of the Senate and the 
Committee on Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy of the House of Representatives by 
August 1, 1990. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this Act are ef- 
fective as of October 1, 1989. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MEASURES INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Nos. 162, S. 1367; 163, S. 1368; 164, S. 
1369; 184, S. 1438; and 185, S. 1439 be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR WEDNESDAY 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M.; LEADER TIME UNTIL 
10:40 A.M.; RECESS FROM 10:40 A.M. TO 12:15 
P.M.; MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that when the 

Senate completes its business today, it 

stand in recess until 10 a.m., Wednes- 

day, February 21, 1990, and that the 

time for the two leaders be until 10:40 

a.m., that the Senate stand in recess 

from 10:40 a.m. to 12:15 p.m., so that 

Members of the Senate may join their 

House colleagues in the House Cham- 

ber to hear an address by President 

Havel of Czechoslovakia; that there be 

a period for morning business from 

12:15 p.m. to 1:15 p.m., with Senators 

permitted to speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, at 
1:15 p.m., the Senate will resume the 
debate on the motion to proceed to 
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the consideration of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 212, the Armenian resolution. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Republican leader 
has no further business and if no 
other Senator is seeking recognition, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess under the previ- 
ous order until 10 a.m. tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 21, 1990. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 7:44 p.m., recessed until 
Wednesday, February 21, 1990, at 10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate February 20, 1990: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


DEANE ROESCH HINTON, OF ILLINOIS, A CAREER 
MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, WITH 
THE PERSONAL RANK OF CAREER AMBASSADOR, TO 
BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPO- 
TENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO 
THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA, TO WHICH POSITION HE 
WAS APPOINTED DURING THE RECESS OF THE 
SENATE FROM NOVEMBER 22, 1989, TO JANUARY 23. 
1990. 

JONATHAN MOORE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO BE 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA ON THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS, WITH THE RANK OF AM- 
BASSADOR. 

SHIRIN RAZIUDDIN TAHIR-KHELI, OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, TO BE THE ALTERNATE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA FOR SPECIAL PO- 
LITICAL AFFAIRS IN THE UNITED NATIONS. WITH 
THE RANK OF AMBASSADOR. 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 


HERMAN JAY COHEN, AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE. TO BE A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS OF THE AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT FOUNDA- 
TION FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE TERM EXPIRING 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1991, VICE CHESTER A. CROCKER. 


INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED PERSONS TO BE MEMBERS 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE INTER-AMERI- 
CAN FOUNDATION FOR TERMS OF SIX YEARS: 


NORTON STEVENS, OF NEW YORK. (NEW POSITION) 
FRANK D. YTURRIA, OF TEXAS. (NEW POSITION) 


THE JUDICIARY 


SAMUEL A. ALITO, JR.. OF NEW JERSEY, TO BE 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE FOR THE THIRD CIR- 
CUIT VICE JOHN J. GIBBONS, RETIRED. 

STEPHEN M. MCNAMEE, OF ARIZONA, TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF ARI- 
ZONA VICE CHARLES L. HARDY, RETIRED. 

ROBERT H. CLELAND, OF MICHIGAN, TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTIRCT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF MICHIGAN VICE JAMES P. CHURCHILL. RE- 
TIRED. 

GRAHAM C. MULLEN, OF NORTH CAROLINA. TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA VICE JAMES B. MC- 
MILLAN, RETIRED. 

ROBERT E. JONES, OF OREGON, TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
OREGON VICE JAMES M. BURNS, RETIRED. 


RESOLUTION TRUST CORPORATION 


JOHN J. ADAIR. OF VIRGINIA, TO BE INSPECTOR 
GENERAL, RESOLUTION TRUST CORPORATION. (NEW 
POSITION) 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE POSITIONS INDICATED. UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF SECTION 2, ACT OF CONGRESS, (21 
STAT. 37) (33 UNITED STATES CODE 642): 


To be a member and president of the 
Mississppi River Commission 


BRIG. GEN. ARTHUR E. WILLIAMS QA UNITED 
STATES ARMY. 


STATE JUSTICE INSTITUTE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED PERSONS TO BE MEMBERS 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE STATE JUS- 
TICE INSTITUTE FOR THE TERMS INDICATED: 
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FOR A TERM EXPIRING SEPTEMBER 17. 1991: 


TERRENCE B. ADAMSON, OF GEORGIA, VICE LAW- 
RENCE H. COOK, RESIGNED. 

VIVI L. DILWEG, OF WISCONSIN, VICE RODNEY A PEE- 
PLES. TERM EXPIRED. 


FOR A TERM EXPIRING SEPTEMBER 17, 1992: 


CARL F. BIANCHI, OF IDAHO, VICE LARRY P. PO- 
LANSKY. TERM EXPIRED. 

JAMES DUKE CAMERON, OF ARIZONA. (REAPPOINT- 
MENT) 

JANICE L. GRADWOHL. OF NEBRASKA. (REAPPOINT- 
MENT) 

MALCOLM M. LUCAS, OF CALIFORNIA, VICE RALPH J. 
ERICKSTAD, TERM EXPIRED. 


NATIONAL CREDIT UNION ADMINISTRATION 


ROBERT H. SWAN, OF UTAH, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE NATIONAL CREDIT UNION ADMINISTRATION 
BOARD FOR THE TERM OF SIX YEARS EXPIRING 
AUGUST 2, 1995, VICE DAVID L. CHATFIELD, RE- 
SIGNED. 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF ADMIRAL AND AS CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 601 AND 
5033: 


To be Chief of Naval Operations 
To be admiral 


ADM. FRANK B. KELSO, II, U.S. NAVY 1220. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED REAR ADMIRALS (LOWER 
HALF) IN THE LINE OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMANENT GRADE OF 
REAR ADMIRAL, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 624, SUBJECT TO QUALIFICA- 
TIONS THEREFOR AS PROVIDED BY LAW: 


ENGINEERING DUTY OFFICER 
To be rear admiral 


REAR ADM. (LH) JOHN SYDNEY CLAMAN EWETETITÉ 
U.S. NAVY. 

REAR ADM. (LH) ROBERT EDWIN TRAISTER. PREMA 
U.S. NAVY. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED REAR ADMIRALS (LOWER 
HALF) OF THE RESERVE OF THE U.S. NAVY FOR PER- 
MANENT PROMOTION TO THE GRADE OF REAR ADMI- 
RAL IN THE STAFF CORPS, AS INDICATED, PURSUANT 
TO THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 5912: 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS OFFICER 
To be rear admiral 


REAR ADM. (LH) GERALD E. GILERA 2505 
U.S. NAVAL RESERVE. 


SUPPLY CORPS OFFICER 


REAR ADM. (LH) JAY R. DENNEY.BTTETETTZR/3105 U.S. 
NAVAL RESERVE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED REAR ADMIRAL (LOWER 
HALF) OF THE RESERVE OF THE U.S. NAVY FOR PER- 
MANENT PROMOTION TO THE GRADE OF REAR ADMI- 
RAL IN THE LINE, AS INDICATED, PURSUANT TO THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 5912: 


ENGINEERING DUTY OFFICER 
To be rear admiral 


REAR ADM. (LH) BRIAN T. SHEEHAN BETETA 1445 
U.S. NAVAL RESERVE. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN 
THE REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. 
WITH A VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SECTION 8067, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, TO PERFORM DUTIES INDICATED WITH 
GRADE AND DATE OF RANK TO BE DETERMINED BY 
THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE PROVIDED 
THAT IN NO CASE SHALL THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS 
BE APPOINTED IN A HIGHER GRADE THAN THAT IN- 
DICATED. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


NORMAN G. PARE. 22 
SUMAN SETH, ETE Tad 
NORMAN L. SIMS, 


To be lieutenant colonel 


JAMES L DELUCAS, 
RANDALL B KING. Ez ETE Td 
HARRY E MARDEN, ITF 
THOMAS W MARSH. PRSTE 
KENNETH D RASHID. PETETA 
WALTER A ROLL, JR. ERST 87771 
RAYMOND P TENEYCK PETETA 
CHARLES H WILE, REE 


FRANK A WOJCIECHOWSK I.PREEYETTA 
To be major 


JAMES S ICE. BSR eed 
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PEDRO H LOPEZ-VALENTIN. ETETETTT 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
MICHAEL G SAVAGE, 
To be lieutenant colonel 


RICHARD P APPS, NAA 
STEVEN E DAZEY .ETTETETTTI 

JOE B DRANE, III. ET ET ETT Td 
RAYMOND G KOEPPEN.ETZETETITI 
DAVID S PALMER, I 
ROMMIE G WHEELER. PRETE 


To be major 


HOWARD F CONE, AR 
CRAIG B FOWLER. PRSTENA 
DENNIS N GREEN. FRETET 
EDWARD F MITNITSK Y ETZETETITI 
SCOTT A SCHWARTZ, 
RONALD K SCOVILLE, PRETE 
JOHNNY L SILER ETTETETTTS 
ROBERT VAN HOUSE. PETEA 


To be captain 


JAMES M GAMBILL. E22 
STEPHEN W MERRILL. ETZETETTTI 


MEDICAL SERVICES CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 


RANDALL A CARPENTER. 
BIOMEDICAL SCIENCE CORPS 
To be captain 


DANIEL M KAMIENIECKI ETTETETZTI 

THE FOLLOWING INDIVIDUALS FOR APPOINTMENT 
AS RESERVE OF THE AIR FORCE, IN GRADE INDICAT- 
ED. UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 593, TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, WITH A VIEW TO DESIGNA- 
TION UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 8067, 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. TO PERFORM THE 
DUTIES INDICATED. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
HARVEY L CASEBEER. PRSE TTA 
To be lieutenant colonel 


RUBEN T AGUAS. PETETA 
LARRY T. BOURKE. PUSTET 
ROBERT J CRONIN ETZETETITI 
WILLIAM H DILLON. PETETA 
THOMAS LENZ. 

MARK L MESSINGHAM. EETETETZTÀ 
GEORGE L SANDERS EEZET ETÀ 
BRUCE M SMITH. 

THE FOLLOWING AIR FORCE OFFICER FOR PERMA- 
NENT PROMOTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE, IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTIONS 624 AND 
1552, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, WITH DATE OF 
RANK TO BE DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


MARCK R COBB. RSET 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE 
RESERVE OF THE AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SECTIONS 593 AND 8379, TITLE 10 OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE. PROMOTIONS MADE UNDER 
SECTION 8379 AND CONFIRMED BY THE SENATE 
UNDER SECTION 593 SHALL BEAR AN EFFECTIVE 
DATE ESTABLISHED IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 
8374, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. (EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE FOLLOWS SERIAL NUMBER) 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


MAJOR LYLE M. ANDVIK, 11/3/89 
MAJOR ROBERT A. BLANSHARD. 11/13/89 
MAJOR TIMOTHY J. COSSALTER. PETETA 11/13/89 
MAJOR WAYNE E. FERRELL IR. BEST Sez Td 11/2/89 
MAJOR RUFUS L. FORREST IR. F // 
MAJOR MICHAEL I. GREEN. 4/50 
MAJOR GERALD J. HUERTA. 9/16/89 
MAJOR GARY D. JOHNLOZ, 11/1/89 
MAJOR CLIFF R. KING. ERSTAT 11/13/89 

MAJOR GARY F. KLINE. ETTETETTTI 11/5/89 

MAJOR JAMES I. MALENKE. 11/15/89 
MAJOR JESSE R. MAXWELL, 11/5/89 
MAJOR STEPHEN L. MELTSNER, 9/21/89 
MAJOR EDWIN J. ORNDORFF. FEE 11/4/89 
MAJOR JOHN D. RICE. PRELETA 10/22/89 

MAJOR ROBERT E. RITTNER JR. RRE 11/13/89 
MAJOR WILFRED G. SOUTIEA INF 11/4/89 
MAJOR WARREN E. THOMAS, 11/8/89 
MAJOR SAMUEL A. VOLTZ III. 10/26/89 
MAJOR JAMES P. WHITE. HE Td 10/21/89 
MAJOR AARON K. WILSON, 11/3/89 
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LEGAL CORPS 
MAJOR JEFFREY R. ALLEN. PETETA 1/5/89 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 


MAJOR JAMES R. PRICE, ETTETETTTR 9/14/89 
MEDICAL CORPS 


MAJOR GEORGE L. CLARK, ETTETETT711/5/89 
MAJOR WILLIAM C. FRIDINGER. F222 // 
MAJOR RICHARD W. SLOAN. ETTEZ8777410/15/89 
MAJOR JOSEPH R. TORDELLA, F 10/16/89 
MAJOR CARMELO I. VILLA. 0 


DENTAL CORPS 


MAJOR JAMES A. NICHOLSON, ETTETETTT11/19/89 
MAJOR ROBERT M. ROHEN. TETTE 10/14/89 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCE CORPS 
MAJOR ALBERT L. SHERBURNE, 2220/22/69 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS. UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE OFFICER TRAINING SCHOOL, FOR APPOINT- 
MENT AS SECOND LIEUTENANTS IN THE REGULAR 
AIR FORCE, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531, WITH DATES OF 
RANK TO BE DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE. 


DAVID W BARNES, 
DOUGLAS C BLAKE, 
ROBERT T BOQUIST ETTE T7771 
ROBERT J BRYANT ETTE 87771 
ROBERT T BURAN.EEZETETITÀ 

RAY S BURKE. E|IWETETTTÀ 
THOMAS S CHRISTJANS ETTETETITI 
MARK J CONNERS, PETETA 
KEVIN J CUNNINGHAM, PETETA 
KATHY G DICUS EEZET 27771 
RICHARD G ELKINS EWETETTTÀ 
DAVID J ENGLEHART ETZETETZ7I 
TIM E FALKOWSKI ETEETETITI 
LANCE R FLETCHER. PRSTE 
MICHAEL E FROST. 
AARON C GEORGE. PRSTENA 
BRIAN K GEORGE IW z 87771 
PAUL G GILLESPIE.ETZEZET771 
FRANK B GILLIAM. F 
JEFFREY W GRUSY ETTETETZTI 
TIM V HENKE. PRETESA 

PAUL J HIGGINS ETTETETITI 
DONALD W HOLMES, 
LORI A HOMAN. PRSTENA 
TIMOTHY B HUSSEY ETZETETZTÀ 
RICHARD C JENKINS PRETE 
RALPH C JORDAN. PETETA 
KARI M KEYES.ETTETEZZ 71 

JOEL K KING ETTETETTTI 

ROBERT W KRAUS. FA 
TERRY J LARREW. PRSTENA 
LORI A LIVINGS.E|]z8 727771 

DAVID F LYNCH. F 

MAX R MASSEY, IR. 
JAMES H MCGUIRE. PRSTENA 
THOMAS J MCNABB, IN 
RUSSEL B MILLER, I 
MITCHELL A MONROE. ETTETETITI 
WILLIAM E MONSTELLAR. PERETE 
GERARD A MOSLEY. PASTEN 
MARK C MOYNIHAN, PASTE 
CHARLES D NISWONGER BIOS TETTTÀ 
KELVIN B ODELL, 27771 
KENNETH A PAXTON ETTETETITI 
MARK A PIERCE.E?TETETI7] 
THOMAS E PETERSON ETZETETTTÀ 
RICHARD T POORE, IAN 
GEORGE RPULLIÄM 
SUZANNE M RIEHL, ESTETE7271 
BARRY D ROEPER IOETETITÀ 
WILLIAM Y RUPP. PERETE 
SANDRA R SALYERS. ETTETETTTI 
DWAYNE P SELLERS, 
EUGENE R SELLERS, ETTETETITI 
MICHAEL D SHEPHERD. PRETE 
GARRET H SHROADS, IL ETE T 87771 
PAUL J SIMONICH.E9vET 87771 
RODNEY J STEISKAL ETT T7771 
KAREN E STEVENS I 
JOHN S STEWARD. PRSTE 
THOMAS R TOUSIGNANT BEZZETETT7I 
CHARLES M TURNER 
TIMOTHY J VANDERWARKER ETTETETITI 
ALLAN P WAITE, AR. AA 
MATT T WELLS, IE TET? 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE 
ACTIVE DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE 
INDICATED IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN AC- 
CORDANCE WITH SECTIONS 624 AND 628, TITLE 10. 
UNITED STATES CODE. THE OFFICERS IDENTIFIED 
WITH AN ASTERICK ARE ALSO NOMINATED FOR AP- 
POINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE. 


ARMY 
To be lieutenant colonel 


KENNETH R. CLOSE. PRETERA 
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MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


* JOSEPH M. DAL 
* NONA H. ONEAL. PAETE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST. FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDI- 
CATED IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH SECTION 1552, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE. THIS OFFICER WAS RECOMMENDED FOR PRO- 
MOTION BY THE ARMY BOARD FOR CORRECTION OF 
MILITARY RECORDS. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 
To be lieutenant colonel 


EDWIN D. SELL 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING AIR FORCE CADET TO BE PERMA- 
NENT ENSIGN IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10. UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 
531 AND 541. 


ALAN L. MATHIS 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LIEUTENANT, U.S. NAVY, 
RETIRED, TO BE REAPPOINTED PERMANENT LIEU- 
TENANT, FROM THE TEMPORARY DISABILITY RE- 
TIRED LIST, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 1211. 


JEFFREY S. CROY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LIEUTENANT, U.S. NAVY, 
RETIRED. TO BE REAPPOINTED PERMANENT LIEU- 
TENANT, FROM THE TEMPORARY DISABILITY RE- 
TIRED LIST. PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 1211. 


MARY J. KING 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED DISTINGUISHED NAVAL 
GRADUATES TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT ENSIGN 
IN THE LINE OR STAFF CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10. UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 531: 


E. J. CHAN 

W. P. COCHRAN 
MICHAEL G. COOK 
KARL G. ELIAS 
DANIEL A. ERSOY 
JOHN J. FINNEGAN 
BRIAN P. FORT 
LAWRENCE I. GALLER 
EDDIE G. GALLION 
ALEXIS T. GHORAI 
WARREN D. HEISER 
J. K. JARREAU 

P. W. KIRK 

F. T. LAMBERT 
MICHAEL A. LANESE 
T. W. LOWN 

MARK D. MACLEAN 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVY OFFICERS TO 
BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN THE 
MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
593: 


FRANCIS A. BARBER 
JEFFREY M. CRANE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED DISTINGUISHED NAVAL 
GRADUATES TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT ENSIGN 
IN THE LINE OR STAFF CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 531: 


F. F. ALVAREZ 
MICHAEL J. ARNOLDS 
J. R. BENJAMIN 

D. J. BREEN 

D. W. HODGES 

D. K. KARGER 

K. G. KARSTENS 
CURTIS C. LENDERMAN 
LARA E. MAULDIN 
FRANK M. MAZONE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVY OFFICERS TO 
BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN THE 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. 
SECTION 531: 


MARK D. BUDENSIEK 
DARSE E. CRANDALL 
MICHAEL G. GREEN SCOTT M. LANG 

JAFFREY A. HENSON DAVID P. MORGAN 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY. PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 

BRENDA A. ARMSTRONG RICHARD E. WOOTTON 
THOMAS W. JACOBS 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVY OFFICERS TO 
BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN THE 
MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. SECTION 
593: 

ALAN W. CASHELL THOMAS E. DANIEL 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED MEDICAL COLLEGE GRAD- 
UATES TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER 


DENNIS T. MADURA 

J. P. MCCALLEN 
WILLIAM R. MCCAULEY 
DONALD L. MCGEE 
DANIEL J. MCLAIN 

J. C. MOORE 

ROBERT W. MURTO 
ARMANDO N. PASTRANA 
JODY L. PERRY 
CHRISTOPHER P. PETERS 
DAVID M. SCHAEFER 

M. M. STEPHAN 

P. C. THOMAS 

TAMMY D. TOLAR 

J. T. VANLOBENSELS 
DAVID B. WESTON 


DAVID J. HARRIS 


J. A, MCCLANAHAN 
CHRISTOPHER P. MICHEL 
S. F. PHILLIPS 

C. A. SCHROEDER 

R. L. SMITH 

M. A. SOUSA 

ERIC M. STEPHENS 

W. M. THOMPSON 

G. S. WILLOWER 


WILLIAM C. HORRIGAN 
SCOTT A. KENNEY 
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IN THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10. UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 593: 


JOHN A. NEILY 
GEORGE E. SKYE. II 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING CADETS, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE ACADEMY. FOR APPOINTMENT AS SECOND 
LIEUTENANTS IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 9353(B) AND 531, TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, WITH DATES OF RANK TO 
BE DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE. 


JAY O. AANRUD. PETET 

DEREK A. ABEYTA. EETET TT 
DANIEL P. ABRAHAM, 
ERIC D. ADAMSON, 
JEFFREY E. ADDISON.ETZETETTTÀ 
ROBERT M. AGUE. IAR 
ERICK T. ALBERTO. HT 
STEVEN F. ALDRIAN. PRSTENA 
KRISTIN J. ALFORD. ER 
RICHARD L. ALLEN, 
BENJAMIN L. ALLEY, 
DAVID L. ALMAND, EEEEZREZTTI 
KELLY M. ALTON, 

LISA M. AMBRE, 
MATTHEW S. AMMETER. 
BRUCE K. ANDERSON. 
ERIK H. ANDERSON. TI 
GREGORY J. ANDERSON. EZZETETITI 
HANS S. ANDERSON, 
HAROLD S. ANDERSON. 
ANTHONY P. ANGELLO. [WTETETTTI 
MARK A. AO wN. EPEETETETÀ 
STEVEN M. ARBETMAN. 
SCOTT A. ARCURI. 
JEFFREY J. ARMENTROUT ETTETETZ7À 
RUSSELL L. ARMSTRONG, 
MICHAEL L. ARNOLD, 
TERRY J. ARNOLD 
TIMOTHY J. ARNOLD. ER AA 
KEVIN R. ARTHUR. PRSTENA 
MICHAEL ATIGNA, 
MICHAEL D. BACKMAN, 
JOHN E. BADER. PRETE 

JOHN C. BAILEY, 

PETER G. BAILEY. PETETETITI 
PETER K BAILEY. IWETETTTÀ 
HAROLD M. BAKER. A 
RONALD B. BALDINGER, 
MICHAEL J. BARDEN, 
DAVID W. BARNA, 
CHESCA A. BARNETT. 
BRADLEY D. BARNETTE. 
PAUL K. BARNEY, 

GUY D. BARNI. 

BRYAN E. BATT, 

MARK D. BAUDENDISTEL, 
GARY L. BEARD, II. PERSETA 
VINCENT K. BECKLUND, 
CATHERINE E. BEDDOW. PASTEI 
JAMES M. BEEKER. ETTET ETT 7d 
ZACKERY S. BELCHER, PESTEN 
JOHN E. BELL. 

JOHN C. BELT, 

MIKE BENSON. PETETA 
TIMOTHY W. BENTLEY. 
JOHN A. BERNHART. II. PETETA 
PETER M. BERNSTEIN. 
MICHAEL R. BETANCE, 
JAMES G. BIRDSONG. PASTES 
DUANE A. BISHOP. 11. PERETE 
SUSAN R. BIZZELLE, 
MICHAEL J. BLAIR, 
JESSICA A. BLANCHETTE, 
NICOLE I. BLATT. 
HARRY C. BLUE, E 

JOHN R. BOBROSEI. 22A 
TIMOTHY N. BOHMAN. F 
BERNARD A. BOTT. I 

SEAN D. BOLING. PRETE 
MATTHEW R. BONZANI. F 
WILLIAM W. BORDEN. EEZEZEZZTA 
GREGORY S. BORN 
CARTER N. BORST. FEI 
DIRK J. BOUMA. PASTE 
JEFFREY M. BOWTING 2222 
THOMAS C. BOWMAN, 
CHARLES W. BOYD, 
JEFFREY C. BOZARD. PEPETETITI 
TERRELL L. BRADLEY, 
JEFFERSON A. BRAND. PERETE 
WARREN F. BRANDOW. IV. 
STEVEN S. BRANDT, 
ROBERT E. BRANKLEY, JR 
DANIEL W. BREDESON, 
EVAN A. BREEDLOVE, 
CARL N. BRENNER, 
DAVID E. BRIEN. EET 87271 

ANDRE J. BRIERE, EETETETTTÀ 
RAYMOND E. BRIGGS, JR. PASTE 
ALONZO L. BRISTOL. HII 
DAVID A. BROOKS. X 
CAMERON A. BROWN, 
DAVID K. BROWN. 
KAREN L. BROWN, 
MARK A. BROWN, 


PHILLIP B. BROWN, ETTETETZTÀ 
TERRY M. BROWN, RETETE 


FRANK E. THOMAS 
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HANS M. BRUEGGEMAN, MICHAEL D. DOWIS. EMMANUEL HALDOPOULOS. 
IAN B. WIN BRYAN, CONRAD A. DRAIN, JOHN D. HALL, IV. EET eee 
CHRISTOPHER J. BRYANT Eeter JAMES H. DRAPE, JOHN R. HALL, 
PATRICK F. BUCKLEY EUSTEA RONALD K. DREWKE, A KARL D. HALL. 
HAROLD D. BUGADO. EEZETEZTTÀ MATTHEW R. DUBOIS. ESSET d WESLEY P. HALLMAN, 
ANTHONY D. BUKATA. RAYMOND A. DUDLEY. KENT C. HALVERSON, 
JOHN G. BUN NEIL ROBERT D. DUNCAN. Perene SCOTT A. HAMILTON, 
MATTHEW J. BURGER, ESSET d BRENT A. DUNN, SCOTT R. HAMILTON 
ROBERT R. BURLING. EASE MAYNARD DUNNING, CHRISTOPHER J. HAMM. ESSET Td 
MARK L. BURMAN. DONALD P. DURALIA, THOMAS E. HANCOCK, 
PAULL C. BURNETT, II. 222 WILLIAM M. DUSKAS. DONALD B. HANKS, JR. 
MATTHEW W. BUTLER. CRAIG E. DYE, PATRICK M. HANLON, 
JAMES G. CABALQUINTO, DN LARRY L. EARLS. JR. ROBERT M. HANLON, ETT e 2$74 
JOHN T. CAIRNEY, ETTETESTZTÀ STEVEN J. EARLY. JOEL T. HANSON, 
HEATHER I. CALLUM, BARBARA A. EAST, KRAIG M. HANSON, 
DOUGLAS N. CAMANN, MARY J. EDWARDS, JEFFREY A. HARDER. ESSET 7d 
KEVIN J. CAMPBELL, HERBERT O. EHRESMAN. III PHILLIP D. HARDIN. NN 
PAUL W. CAMPBELL, JEFFREY D. EICKMANN.ETZETEZ?d FORREST B. HARE. 
WILLIAM J. CARLE. STEVEN D. EIKEN, WILLIAM E. HARKINS, 
TONI L. CARNAHAN, ANN M. EISSLER, RODNEY W. HARRELL, 
RICHARD W. CARNS. EEV ETE 9d WILLIAM G. ELDRIDGE, EDDIE C. HARRIS. 
ROBERT B. CARPENTIER.ETTETET?Td BRIAN I. ELLIOTT. ESSET Sed KARIO D. HARRIS, 
TERENCE A. CARR, EEEETET?7d RUSSELL C. ELLIS. WILLIAM B. HARRIS, III, 
JOHN H. CARROLL. ETZETETITI THOMAS E. ENGLE. ESZELTE PATRICK E. HARRISON, ETE ETT d 
DONALD T. CARTER, WESTON S. ERB. RUSSELL J. HART. JR, ESTE eror d 
MICHAEL E. CARTER. JAMES A. FAIN. III. RICHARD B. HARTSON, 
MICHAEL S. CASEY. SHAWN C. FAIRHURST, STACY K. HARUGUCHI, 
GARY A. CASSANO, ERIC V. FAISON, EZTES ESTA TIMOTHY C. HASSEL. 
BURTON A. I. CASTEEL, JORGE E. FALCON. BRIAN E. HASTINGS, 
ROBERTO M. CATALDO, JAY R. FALTIN, DANIEL B. HAUCK. 

NIV E. CAVIAR, JUDSON R. FANCHER, MARK J. HAYES. 

RYAN C. CECIL, DANIEL E. FANDREI. PATRICK W. HAYES, 
LAURA S. CHAMPION, KENT W. FATTORE. ESTE ETT d EMILE L. HAZEUR. JR, 
MICHELLE L. CHAPMAN, LAWRENCE G. FERGUSON. BEP Te reri ANDREW D. HEALY. 
ELIZABETH A. CHARLES, ESTELLA LINDA D. FERRE. EDMUND J. HEBRON, 
AMY M. CHOLISTER. KARL E. FETH. KEVIN J. HEER, ETE 

GRANT C. CHRISTIANE BRIAN M. FILO, TODD D. HELLINGS, 
DOUGLAS H. CHUNG, CHARLES J. FINLEY, ILE TWAIN M. HENRY, 
HOWARD T. CLARK, IEE JAMES B. FINNEY, ROBERT E. HENSLEY, ETZET ES 
JAMES M. CLARK. ERSTEN DANIEL B. FISCHER. ELIZABETH M. HICEOK. 
RICHARD A. CLARK, DOUGLAS S. FISCHER. JAMES R. HICKS, 
ANDREW A. CLARKE, BETTE? LUCILLE J. FISH. KEVIN W. HIGGINBOTHAM. 
MICHAEL S. CLAY. MICHAEL A. FISHER, HELEN E. HILL. 

PAUL J. COBB, ALBERT H. FITTS. JEFFREY F. HILL, E 
DEREK K. COLER PAUL T. FITZGERALD, JOHN W. HILL, 

DAVID M. COLEY. DNN GERALD W. FLAUGHER, BRADLEY T. HOAGLAND, 
WAYNE J. COLTON. EDWARD W. FLEUREN, IEE SEAN D. HOEFLICKER, 
KATHARINE F. COMBI PATRICK M. FLOOD, SCOTT A. HOLLISTER. 
PAUL M. COMEAU, ROBERT C. FLYNN, MICHAEL A. HOLLMAN, 
JEFFREY G. COMPTON. Eeter RICHARD P. FOE JOHN T. HOLLOMAN. JR. 
ROBERTO M. CONCEPCION. PUSTET PETER S. FORD MONICA A. HOLZHAUER. 
THOMAS R. CONKLIN. GARY W. FOSTER, KEVIN A. HOPPIN, 
WILLIAM K. CONNOLLY. STEVEN P. FRASER, DAVID E. HOPSON. 
DONALD C. CONROY, III. MATTHEW FRAUENFELDER. EET d RODNEY A. HOUSER. 
MICHAEL R. CONTRATTO, RICHARD J. FREDDO, D CLARK L. HUNSTAD. 
KYLE W. CONWAY. DAVID R. FRESELLA, BRIAN S. HUNT, 
ANTHONY G. c ED SCOTT G. FRICKEN STEIN DAVID A. HUNT. 

PAUL E. COOK. FREDERICK H. FROST CHRISTOPHER W. HURLEY. BUweeewans 
JON A. COoo PER DON C. FULLER, III. MATTHEW M. HURLEY. 
FRANK J. J. COPRIVNICAR BSSeeeeed DWIGHT D. I. FULLINGIM, FA DONALD F. HURRY. 
JEFFREY M. CORCORAN, DDI KATHLEEN E. A. FULTON. ROBIN M. HUTCHENS. 
RODNEY R. CORNWELL JEFFREY A. GALLINO. DTI KEVIN A. HUYCK, 
ALEXANDER COS, AKSHAI M. GANDHI, ALFRED A. IANNACCONE, 
CHARLES H. COUGHLIN, JAYE A. MAR GANDY, RONALD L. JACKSON, JR. 
ROBERT M. CRAFTON, BRIAN W. GARCIA., DD JAMES A. JACOBSON, 
THOMAS D. CRIMMINS. ROBERT L. GARCIA, WILLIAM R. JACOBUS. 
DAVID W. CROFT, NICHOLAS A. J. GENTILE, BRIAN L. JAMES, 
MICHAEL D. CROGHAN, LYNN M. GEORGE, DARREN V. JAMES, 
RANDALL G. CUMBERWORTH. ES etatis DAVID A. GERDA RAYMOND T. JAMES. 
SCOTT M. CURTIN ES? ES 29273 JOHN K. GERMANY, STEVEN P. JAMES, 
BEACHEL S. CURTIS, KENNETH M. GIBADLO, BENJAMIN F. V. JANES, 
JOHN J. CZACHOR, T WILLIAM W. GIDEON, RYAN A. JARA, 

DANIEL D. DAETZ. DANIEL M. GILLESPIE, SEAN E. JEFFERS, ERPETETTTÀ 
DARIN D. DAGGETT, LAURA M. GILLIG. JAMES G. IIN NETTE 
GREGORY D. DALLAS, VINCENT J. GILLIS, ET TET ET RONALD S. JOBO, 
MARION D. DALLISON, Eee ees arto 5d ANDREW B. GILLSON, N BRET D. JOHNSON, 
ERIC M. DALTON, ATI GREGORY GIONDOMENICA. ESSE ET? GREGORY N. JOHNSON, ESTEEM 
JOEL C. DALY. RANDLE A. GLADNEY. LEIF M. JOHNSON, DD 
STEVEN P. DANTZLER, JAY D. GLASCOCK, MARK A. JOHNSON, 
LESLIE J. DARBY. HOWARD T. GLEASON., EEEETETTT CARLA R. JONES, 
BENJIMAN W. DAVIS. JAMES D. GLOSS, DAVID H. JONES, 

JOHN S. DEANDR AED AMY K. GODESKY, MARK A. JONES, 
JOSEPH D. DEANE, E PATRICIA A. GOODALL, JAMES F. JORDAN, IR. 
JOSEPH L. DECARO. Perera ROBERT G. ORD JEFFREY T. JOURNEY, ESTEE d 
KATHLEEN M. DECKER. THOMAS J. GOULTER, IRE JOHN W. JUDY, 

LOUIS J. DEFELICE. IR. TED W. GRADY, MICHAEL P. JUNK, 
SOPHIE M. DEFREITAS. BETTE TETTTd SCOTT B. GRANADO, MICHAEL A. JURRIES, 
KENNETH G. DEGRAAF, ROBERT S. GRAY, THOMAS E. KAFKA, 
MARK T. DEGRANGE, E WILLIAM J. GRAY, JR. BEES TET? RONALD J. KALANQUIN, JR 
KIRK J. DEJESUS.E98727774 LAINIE L. GREENFIELD, DAVID L. KALIVODA, 
LUCINDA A. DELACRUZ. TIMOTHY L. GREENWELL, DANIEL A. KALTENBAUGH, 
DAVID A. DELMONACO, SHANNON L. GREGORY, TIMOTHY J. KANE, 
JAVIER A. DELUCCA, WILLIAM J. GREGORY, ESTE ETT d EDWARD J. KARLSON, 
ANDREW D. DEMBOSKY, IET Tisi KEVIN P. GRIFFIN GREGG E. KASTMAN, 
RICHARD A. DENNERY, KEITH M. GRIMES, Parerea PAUL J. KASUDA, 
ANDREW M. DENNIS, GEOFFREY L. GRIZZARD, PRSTE MICHAEL K. KATO, ESTEE TA 
JEFFREY S. DENNIS, IR. E JEFFREY H. GROBMAN, E2987 272573 JOHN P. KEAGLE. ESTE T 25d 
ERNEST V. ALL DESHAYES, RICHARD S. GROGGEL. ESTELLA SHAWNA E. KEASLEY. 
LAYLA DESTAFFANY, GARY A. GROSS, TODD A. KECHTER, 
SCOTT V. DETHOMAS, ELIZABETH A. GRUPE, JEFFREY S. KEES.ETTETE T2770 

TED A. DETWILER, PERSZE KRYSTAL L. GUENTHER, DAVID W. KELLER, 
NELSON W. DEUTSCH, JAMES S. GUERIN, T JACEN P. KELLER, ES? 27d 
MARK J. DEVINE, ES? e etd DAVID R. GUIO, KEITH L. KELLER. 
KRISTEN E. DEWEY, EX MICHAEL D. GUMINSKY, ANTHONY D. KELLY, 
ROBERT W. DICKENS, EV?89 27773 QUINN A. GUMMEL, ERIC W. KELM, 

JOHN K. DIMEN TOD STEPHEN C. GUNN, ESTETET? 7d RICHARD D. KEMP, E 
WARREN L. DINGES, MARK F. GUTCHER, E KENNETH L. KEMPER. 
DANIEL R. DIRNBERGER, E222 727273 DAVID A. HAASE, BRIAN A. KENDALL. 
THAI D. Do OTTO D. HABEDANK. Sverra KEVIN B. KENNEDY, 
TODD J. DOLBIER. ET9 eT 27 d ROBERT E. HAGSTROM. E BRIAN T. KENSINGER, 
DAVID R. DORNBURG. ES? 8787273 GARY D. HAINES, MARTIN W. KERBER, PSSST 


PAULA K. DOW, ROBERT M. HAINES, ERIC D. KESLER, ESZENA 
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TAEWON KIM, 
DAVID R. KING. 


MICHAEL J. KING. 

LISA M. KIRK, 

STEPHEN D. KISER. RETETA 
THOMAS G. KITCHENS. 
ANDREW J. KITTLESON. 
DAVID A. KIVIOJA, 
KELLY KLEIFGES, 
THOMAS G. KLOPOTEK. 
ALLEN S. KNAPP, 
GREGORY A. KNAPP. IEEETETTTI 
MATTHEW A. KNAPP, 
ERIC K. KNIGHT, 
JOHNNA M. KNIGHTLY, 
DARREN F. KNIPP. PRATET 
THOMAS J. KNOLMAYER. 
CHRISTOPHER J. KNOTTS. 
GEORGE J. KOCHIS, 
ERIK K. KODA. RETETA 
CHRISTOPHER A. KORPELA. 
MICHAEL J. KOSCO, 
THOMAS S. KOSS, 
KELLY A. KRATOCHVIL. 
JOHN C. KRATT, 

JON M. KRAUSE, 
ANTHONY B. KRAWIETZ, 
LAURA A. KREITLER. 
JORDAN R. KRISS, NX 
RONALD W. KRUEGER, 
BRETT A. KRUMREY, 
JULIE A. KRUSE. en 
SHANNON E. KRUSE. 

THOMAS K. KUBLIE. 
DWAIN F. KUEHL, 
DAVID P. KUENZLI, 
KURT W. KUNTZELMAN, 
BRENDA S. KURTYKA. ERA 
MARC K. KURUP, 
STEVEN N. LACASSE, 
MARK B. LACY, 

MARK E. LADTKOW, 


STEPHEN P. LAMBERT. 
TIMOTHY M. LAMBERT. 
PAUL C. LAMBERTSON, 
MATTHEW E. LAMPHIER, 
TIMOTHY J. LANDVOGT, 
GREGORY D. ALD SERA 
GARY P. LANGMAID, 

STEPHEN L. LANIER. 
GEORGE S. LARRY, 
MICHAEL J. LATTANZI, 
MICHAEL S. — cd 
SCOTT E. LAVIGNE, 

JAMES W. LAW, 

JAMES L. LAWRENCE, JR. 
CHARLES P. LEE. 

DAVID R. LEE, 

THOMAS J. LENNON, JR. 
MARK T. LEONARD, 
MATTHEW T. LEONARD. 
STEVEN A. LEONARD. 
MICHAEL D. LEONAS, 
AARON P. LEPPER, 
WILLIAM A. LIBBY, PETETETTTI 
MICHAEL R. LIGHTNER, 
ANTHONY J. LIND, 
BARTH I. LIPPERT. 
JEFFREY D. LIPSKY, 
TROY N. LIPUT, 

JAMES F. LOBASH, 

EDWARD A. LOMBARD, 

BRENT M. LONG, 

ERIC W. LONG, 

DAVID w. LOOSE. 
BRADLEY D. LOPER. PEETI 
ANTHONY R. LORENZ, 
JOHN R. LOWELL, 
CHERYL J. LOYER, 

RYAN S. LUCHSINGER. PRTETETIT 
RAYMUNDO LUEVANOS, 
JON A. LUNDGREN, 

LARS W. LUNSFORD, 
ROBERT W. LYONNAIS. 
MARK A. LYONS, 

JOEL C. MABRY, 
TIMOTHY B. MACGREGOR, 
THOMAS A. MACIAS, 
RUSSELL E. MACLEAN, 


KAREN R. MADSEN, 
FRANCIS M. MAGGIO. JR, 


PAUL V. MAGGIO, 

ANDREW W. MANN, 

TODD A. MANNING, 

DANIEL G. MANUEL, JR, 

CRISTIANO A. MARCHIORI, 
JOHN R. MARKS, 

PETER M. MARSCH, 
MICHAEL G. MARSH, 
EDWARD MARTIGNETTI, 
JONATHON P. MARTIN, 
RONALDO D. MARTINEZ, F 
JACQUELYN L. MARTY. 
ERIC H. MASON, 

RUSSELL T. MASSEY, 
JOSEPH A. MASTROIANNI, 
JOHN C. MATEER, IV, 
CHAD T. MATHESON, 


MARIO A. MATHIS, 
BLAKE E. MATRAY. PRETE 
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THOMAS H. MATTISON, 
JAMES A. MAU, 

ERIC S. MAYHEU, 
RANDALL J. MAZZONI. 
ANDREW A. MCARTOR. PETETETTTA 
DONALD L. MCCARTHY. 
THOMAS D. MCCARTHY. 
KEITH N. MCCLELLAND. 
DEVON F. MCCOLLOUGH, 
MARION D. MCCOLLUM. 
BRIAN E. MCCOMBS, 
LUKE H. MCCONVILLE. 
TIMOTHY K. MCCROSKEY, 
RUSSELL A. MCDANIEL, 
JEFFREY T. MCDONALD, EE 
KIRK F. MCDONALD, 
CHARLES L. MCDOWELL, 
SHAUN R. MCGRATH, 
KEITH T. MCILVOY, X 
CHARLES T. MCINTYRE, 
JAMES F. MCKEON, 
JACK G. MCNALL. II. P$ (XXX 
PATRICK J. MCNELIS, 
MICHAEL A. MCNERNEY, 
MARK A. MCWILLIAMS, 
TIMOTHY R. MCWILLIAMS, 
JOSEPH C. MEDLIN, 
PATRICK K. MEEHAN, 
PETER W. MEINHART, 
HELEN M. MEISENHELDER, 
CHRISTOPHER W. MENOLD, 
KURT D. MENTZER, 
JAMES C. MERCER, 
PETER M. MERRIAM, 
BRENT A. MERRITT, 
CHRISTOPHER D. . EA 
ERIC L. MIKKELSON, 

STEVEN L. MILEY, 
MICHAEL D. MILLEN, 
BENTLEY A. MILLER, 
CHARLES R. MILLER. IF 
DWAYNE M. MILLER, 
STEPHEN A. MILLER, JR. 
STEPHEN C. MILLIGAN, 
MARK L. MILLIKIN, 

GARY H. MILLS, 

STEPHEN D. MILLS, 
PETER J. MILOHNIC, 
JOEL M. MILTON, 
MATTHEW W. MITCHELL, 
MATTHEW G. MOLCHAN, 
TROY P. MOLENDYKE. FE 
DAWN M. MOLZEN, 
JAMES E. MOORE. JR. DA 
JAMES R. MOORE. 
JENNIFER L. MOORE. EEEETETTTI 
CATHERINE M. MORGAN, 
CHRISTOPHER D. MORGAN, 
MATTHEW C. MORGAN, 
SAM P. MORGAN, III, 
DAVID F. MORRISSEY, 
ADAM L. MORTENSEN, 
STEPHEN J. MORTENSEN, PELETA 
DONALD J. MOSES, 
MICHAEL M. MOYE, 
DANIEL L. MULLINS, 
MATTHEW P. MURDOUGH, 
DAVID W. MURPHY, 
GREGGORY R. MURRAY. PRETE 
JODDY R. MURRAY. 
NIELE H. MUSEKAMP. 


CHRISTOPHER P. MUSGRAVE, 


RICK R. MUSSI. PETETA 

RYAN W. MYERS. 

RAJESH S. NAIK. PREFETA 

BRIAN D. NANCE, 
MICHAEL R. NEEMAN, 
WILLIAM D. NEITZKE, F 
ROBERT G. NELSON, 
CHARLES S. NESEMEIER, 
MAXIMILIAN E. NEUMAYER, 
SCOTT D. NEWELL, 
GREGORY R. NEWMAN, 
LEE D. NEWTON, 

CHRIS G. NIAKAROS, 
PAUL B. NICHOLS, 

FRANK D. NICHOLSON, 
KENNETH C. NICKERSON. 
NOEL F. NISTLER, 


BRIAN A. NISWANDER. PETETETTTÀ 
DEREK K. NOGGLE. 


DAVID S. NOLEN, 
JAMES W. NORMAN, IV, 
BRADFORD N. NORRIS, 
BRIAN M. NOVOTNY. 
GREGORY S. NOWAKOWSKI. 
MICHAEL D. OATES. 

SOM C. ODOM, 

LESTER S. OGAWA, 
CHRISTOPHER D. OGREN, 
THOMAS J. I. OLOUGHLIN, 
ELAINE M. OLSON, 

ERIC J. OLSON, 
CHRISTOPHER F. ONEIL, 
JOEL A. ORBAN, 

STEVEN ORIE. 

DANIEL S. ORMSBY, 


DAVID L. ORTIZ, 
THAD J. OSBURN. 


BRYAN R. OSSOLINSKI, 
THOR H OSTEBOE, 
JAMES G. OWEN, 


MAURICE J. OWENS, 
WILLIAM A. PAKULA. 

JAMES T. PALMER, 
SUZANNE M. PALMER, 
JERRY D. PALMORE, JR. FN 
JOHN D. PANNELL, 
BENJAMIN F. PAPOI, 

WILLIAM H. PARCELLS, II. 

JOHN S. PARENT, 

ANNE C. PARKER, 
BOYD C. LIN PARKER, 
LADD G. PARKER, 
TIMOTHY J. PATTERSON. 
KEVIN J. PAULSON, 
STEPHEN W. PEARCE, 
SHAWN D. PEDERSON, 
MICHAEL E. PELLETIER, 
JOSEPH D. PENDON, 
RODERICK F. PEOPLES. 
PAUL A. PEPE, JR, 
MATTHEW K. PERRON, 
KURT M. PETERS, PETETEZA 

PAUL D. PETERSON, 
STEFAN M. PETERSON, 
CLAYTON H. PFLIEGER, 
WAYNE PHAN, 

MARK F. PHELPS, 
JEFFREY D. PHILIPPART, 
GEORGE A. PIERSON, 

BRENDA S. PIPPEL, 

STEVEN W. PLANK, 
STEPHEN C. PLATT. 
STEPHEN M. PLESCHA, 
BRUCE A. PLOESER, 
ERIKA B. PLOSA, 

BRIAN D. PORTER, 
JOSEPH L. POWELL, 
WILLIAM P. POWER, 
MICHAEL J. POWERS, 
TASHA L. PRAVECEK, 
SANDERS E. PRESCOTT, PYETET 
EDWARD R. PRESLEY, 
RYAN J. PRICE, 

AARON M. PRUPAS, 
PETER V. RABINOWITCH, 
LAURA J. RADLEY, 
CECILIA J. RADSLIFF, 
DAYL A. RAGON, PRETENEN 
STEVEN J. RAJOTTE, 
THOMAS E. RAMPULLA, 
GENO A. RANALDI, 
KOLIN D. RATHMANN. 
MARC K. RATHMANN. 
STEPHEN R. RAU, 
HOLLY B. RAWSON, 
TAMARA M. REARDON. 
RANDALL J. REDELL, 
JOHN M. REDUS, 
GEORGE E. REED. Pee 95571 
BRIAN R. REEMMER, 
GREGORY J. REESE, 


JOHN J. REIMER, 
DEAN N. REINHARDT, 


KENNETH J. RENGERING, 
MATTHEW G. RETZLOFF, 
VINCENT P. REYNA, 
ROBERT B. RICE, 
ANDREW J. RICHARDSON, 
JOSEPH C. RICHARDSON, 
JOSEPH A. RILEY. 

MICAH S. RIZA. 

STEVEN J. ROBERTS, 
JONATHAN D. ROBINSON, 
MARC R. ROBINSON, PETETA 
REGINALD O. ROBINSON. ETETETITI 
GLENN J. ROGERS, JR. 
KURT E. ROHLOFF, 
KURTIS B. ROOT, IEEE T0773 

KEVIN ROOTS, 

GLENN M. ROSETT, 
MARTIN L. ROTHROCK, 
NATHAN W. ROUGHT, 
MATHEW M. ROUSH, 
MATTHEW S. ROUSSEAU, 
WILLIAM D. RUDDELL, 
DENNIS G. GUZ RUIZ, 
ANTHONY T. RUSSELL. 
SHAWN G. RYAN, 

ROBERT J. RYSAVY, II. 

DOUGLAS B. SABO, 
RAYMOND X. SAGUI. 

ELIA N. SAKHLEH, 

JEFFREY B. SAMUEL. 

JAMES R. SANCHEZ, 

HAROLD H. SANDERS, 
MATTHEW V. SANTONI, 
JOSEPH S. SAPINSKY, 
MICHAEL E. SAUNDERS, 
WILLIAM R. SCAGGS, JR. 
DENNIS G. SCARBOROUGH, 
CARL E. SCHAEFER, 
MICHAEL G. SCHAEFER. 
TREVOR L. SCHAEFER, 
TAMARA S. SCHANDLER. PEETI 
MARK A. SCHARPEN, 
MARTIN K. SCHLACTER, 
DAVID I. SCHMIDT, 
MARK A. SCHMOYER, 
VINCENT W. SCHONS, 
KIMBERLY A. SCHUBERT. PEZETA 
JOHN A. SCHULTE. PRETEREA 
CLARENCE M. SCHULTER. PNNETETITI 
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MARCUS R. SCHULTHESS, 
JAMES E. SCHUMAKER, 
CORY P. SCHWARTZ, 
TERESA A. SCHWARTZ, 
JEFFREY S. SCHWOOB. PESE 
KIMBERLY SCOTT, 
STEPHEN R. SCOTT, PRETE 
JAMES M. SEAT, 
THOMAS A. SEILER. 
LOUIS P. SELIQUINI. JR. PETETA 
STEVEN E. SENN, PRETEN 

BRIAN W. SENNETT. 
CHRISTOPHER L. SETLIFF, ETTETETITI 
JON C. SEXTON. PNTETETIC 
TIMOTHY M. SHADID. PETETA 
MICHEL J. SHAHID, JR. F 
JON D. SHANKLAND, 
DONALD B. SHANKS, 
JOHN E. SHAW. X 
MICHAEL J. SHEA, 

LEE B. SHEAFE, 
RUTHANN E. SHELTON, 
MICHAEL J. SHEPHERD. PETETETITI 
PAUL M. SHERMAN, 
SUSAN E. SHERMAN, 
TERRANCE R. SHERRILL, 
PARKER C. SHIPLEY. ITETETTTI 
TIMOTHY M. SHOHFI, PETEA 
MICHAEL K. SHOWER, 
RORY C. SHRUM. EEETETTTI 
KURTIS M. toner PAA 
BETH A. SIEGRIST. ES, 9$5$51 
CLINTON J. SIGG, 

TY K. SILLS, 

JOHN P. SIMEROTH. PETETETITI 
DAVID J. SIMMONS. 
CHRISTOPHER L. SIMPKINS, 
LESTER G. SIMPSON, III. 
WILLIAM F. J. SIMPSON, 
JILL E. SINGLETON, . 
BRIAN D. SIN GS TOC ER. 

RONALD K. SITTLER. EE 
SAMUEL T. SKAGGS, 
MATTHEW E. SKEEN, Payaren 
LESLIE A. SKINNER, 
RACHEL M. SLEEPER, 
BRIAN A. SMITH. 

BRIAN M. SMITH. 
FERRELLE R. SMITH, 
JAMES R. SMITH, JR. FA 
LAURA M. SMITH, 
SHANE R. SMITH 
STEVE E. SMITH, 

DANIEL J. SNEIDER. 

BRAD J. SNELLING. PRSTE 
DEREK R. SODON. F 
ROBERT S. SORENSEN, perete 
CHRISTOPHER A. SOSINSKI. F222 
STUART R. SPANGLER. R 
MICHEAL J. SPOHN, 
BRIEN A. SPONAUGLE, 
MELISSA B. STANDLEY, 
ANDREW J. STARK, 
EDWARD G. STARK. PE 
TODD R. STAUDT. PRETEN 
CURTIS L. STAUFFER. PYETET 
DAVID R. STEELE, 
GARY R. STEFANICH. F 
JAY W. STEFFENHAGEN, PETETA 
CRAIG D. STEINER. PITETETTT 
JAYCEE J. STENNIS. PEEN 
TIMOTHY M. STEVENS, 
JOSEPH S. STEWART. 
JENNIFER M. STOCK. 
KEVIN J. STONE, JR. PETETETTTI 
STEVEN K. STONER. F 
SEAN A. STOVER. FEE 
JAMES E. STRATTON. PNTETETTACÀ 
CHRISTOPHER D. STREETER, 
ROBERT O. STROEBEL. PRETE 
KEVIN A. SUAREZ, 
THOMAS M. SUELZER. 
BRAD M. SULLIVAN, 
SCOTT W. SUMMERLIN, 
SAMUEL J. SVITENKO, PEPETETZTI 
FRANCIS J. SWEKOSKY, INA 
TIMOTHY W. SWETT, 
WILLIAM K. SYLLA, 
PAUL E. SZOSTAK, EN 
TIMOTHY A. SZYMANSKI. 
CRAIG F. TAYLOR, 
SHERRY L. TEAGUE, 
MARK H. TEAL, 

SUSAN K. TEMME, 
GARTH J. TERLIZZI, JR. 
ANTHONY A. TERRERI, 
ANDREA C. TERRY, 
JOSEPH G. TERRY. Ill. PETETA 
MICHAEL R. THIRTLE, 
JORDAN K. THOMAS, 
WILLIAM B. THOMAS, 
ANITA M. THOMPKINS. EET TT 
DUANE M. THOMPSON, 
MARK E. THOMPSON, PETETA 
ROBERT W. THOMPSON, 
WILLIAM P. THOMPSON, 
MARK A. THONNINGS, ETETETTTi 
CHARLAN A. THORPE, PETETETZTI 
ALAN R. THURBER, 
BRITTANY J. THURBER. PETETETITH 
JEFFREY J. TIDWELL, 
JOSEPH P. TILL. PREZE 


THOMAS S. TINGLEY. 

HANS M. TINKLER. 
GEORGETTA F. TISE. EETETETTA 
CHESTER W. TODD, III. 
KEVIN G. TOLLEY, 

GREG T. TOMONAGA, 
WILLIAM R. TRACY, 
NORMAN L. TREE, II. 

TODD A. TURNER, 

DARRIN T. TURPIN. 
REGINALD L. TYLER, 

TIMOTHY R. UECKER. 

JOHN P. ULM, 

JERRY J. UPDEGRAFF. PETETA 

JON W. URBANEK, 

CLEAVE M. DEN VAN, 
HULZEN T. J. VAN, 

ORNUM A. SCO VAN. 

WERT M. CHR VAN. PEEZETETTTI 

HARRY W. VANDERBACH. 
PAUL N. DEN VANDERWEIDE. 
BRIAN G. VANDIVIERE, 
MICHAEL J. VANRIET, 
DANIEL R. VASQUEZ, 

ERIC M. VAUGHN, PAETE 

BRYAN S. VEIT. 

MARLENA E. VENTRESCA, 
VICTOR A. VERBONCOEUR. 
SCOTT F. VERNETTI. PERETELE 
THOMAS M. VERNI. 

KYLE D. VOIGT. 
CHRISTOPHER S. WAGNER 
CURT D. WAGNER, 

LYNN E. WAGNER, 
MICHAEL L. WAHLER, 
ROBERT A. WALDMAN, PATET ETT 

DON C. WALKER, II. 

GARY J. WALKER, JR. 
JAMES E. WALKER, 
GINGER L. WALLACE, PRETE 
CARLA J. WALLER, 
STEPHEN B. WALLER, 
DEVIN C. WALTERS, 
ROBERT J. WALTZ, 
MICHAEL J. WANG, 
NATHANIEL L. WARD. JR. 
OLIVER D. WASHINGTON. JR. 
DANIEL L. WATERS, 
JEFFREY J. WATERS, 
MATTHEW M. WATSON, 
JOHN S. WATT. 

GORDON K. WATTS. ERA 
KAREN D. WATTS, 

ROBERT K. WATWOOD, 
DANIEL E. WEAK, 

MARK E. WEATHERINGTON, 
FRANK W. WEAVER. JR, 
JOEL J. WEAVER. E XXX 

LAURA A. WEBER, We XX 

MARK D. WEBER, 

TRACEY A. WEISENBURGER, 
PAUL A. WELCH, 

ALIX E. WENGERT, 

KEITH T. WESLEY. 
RICHARD G. WESTON. 
TIMOTHY D. WESTVEER. F 
CHRISTOPHER J. WHEELER. 
JOHN D. WHISENANT. 
DANA N. WHITE. 
GREGORY T. WHITE. PNPETETITI 

JOHN J. WHITE. 

JAMES C. WHITMIRE. 

ERIC R. WICK. 

ROBERT S. WIDMANN, e 
PHILIP W. WIELHOUWER. 

TODD M. WILDE. 

GARY J. WILEY, 

JEFFREY W. WILKINSON, 
JAY A. WILLARD. 
BERNARD M. WILLI. 
CHRISTOPHER S. WILLIAMS. 
CRAIG E. WILLIAMS. 

LISA A. WILLMAN, 
TIMOTHY J. WILLWERTH, 
FREDERICK M. WILMER, II, 
DELBERT E. WILSON, 

SARA M. WILSON, 

SCOTT P. WILSON, 

STEVEN O. WILSON, 
THEODORE D. WILSON, 
ERIC D. WINGER, 

MARK B. WISER. 

ERIC P. WOHLRAB, JR, 
CRAIG A. WOLF, 

DONALD J. WOOD, 

JILL R. WOOD, 

HENRY A. WOODS. JR. 
KENNETH C. WRAY, 
CHRISTOPHER M. WRIGHT, 
CYNTHIA A. WRIGHT, 
DANIEL D. WRIGHT, III, 
STEVEN C. WRIGHT, 
KEVIN J. YANDURA. F 
DANIEL S. YENCHESK Y. ETETETTTI 
JOSEPH F. YEZZI. 

TIM Y. YOSHINAGA, 

KYLE E. YOUNKERS, 
MICHAEL T. YOUNKIN, 
WOODROW W. YOUNTS, HLA 


JEFFREY A. ZEMKE, 
PAUL S. ZIEMBA. Y 


WAYNE L. ZORN. MERTEEETI 
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THE FOLLOWING-NAMED ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION 
IN THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, U.S.C., 


SECTIONS 593(A) AND 3385: 
ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be colonel 


TRAVIS H. ACKLIN, 
LARRY C. BEAM, 
VINCENT P. BENEVENTO, 
DAVID J. BYRON, ERETETTZI 

ERIC E. DAWSON, PETETA 

JESSE D. DUMAS, NET ETT! 
WAYNE C. DUNLAP. 
JAMES T. ELLIS, III, 
RICHARD E. GILLESPIE, 
HOWARD L. GOODWIN, F 
JACK E. HIHNALA. 
DWAIN A. JAMES. 
WILLIAM G. JAMES. 
JIM H. KINNEY, 
HARLEY A. KRULL, 
EDDIE E. LANE. PETETA 
RODGER L. MCALISTER. 

JOHN P. OLJAR. 

GARY H. PENDLETON. 

LAWRENCE F. PHILLIPS. PETETETZTI 
JAMES H. ROSCOE. 
JACK W. SCHLUKEBIER, 
RONALD H. SKILLICORN, 

HENRY F. WARD, 

KEITH E. WILLEY, 


CHAPLAIN 
To be colonel 
JOHN W. HEMANN, 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


MAURICE M. ACREE, JR, 
ORIN H. BRUTON, 
JOHN J. CIRELLI, 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be lieutenant colonel 


GLENN M. APPE, 

PHILIP L. ARTHUR. 
GERALD D. ATTAWAY. 
DENNIS N. BEAN. 
ROBERT C. BLUMBERG, JR. 
MAX E. BREWER. 

WILLIE E. BUFFINGTON, 
EDDY L. CHARLES, 
THOMAS W. CONNER, 
CHARLES E. DAVIS, 
JAMES M. DEICHERT, 
KENT M. FREISE, 
DONNIE F. GARRETT, 
DAVID J. GRIFFITH, JR, 

LARRY W. HALTOM, 

EDWIN T. HAMLIM, 
KEVIN A. HESS, 

BARON G. HIGNITE, 
HAROLD R. HOLLISTER, JR, 

LEON N. JAMISON, r 
GARY L. JONES, 

JOHN A. JULIAN, 
RANDALL E. KRUG. 
ROBERT J. LABADIE, 
KENT A. LARIMER, 
HALDON E. LINDFELT, JR, 
DENNIS J. LORD, 
THOMAS P. LUCZYNSKI 


JOHN M. MARKS, PE% 


ROBERT G. MASKIELL 
MAGNUS MEIER, 
ROBERT C. METZ, 
CURTIS L. NEWCOMB, 
JAMES P. ONEIL. PREVENTA 
KARSTEN E. OVERA, 
FREDERICK G. PINTO, 
STANLEY R. PUTNAM, 
DOUGLAS B. SHERROW. 

TERRY E. SMITH, 


THEODORE V. SPANGLER, JR. 
WILLIAM H. SQUIRES, JR, 
ROY E. STURGILL, 

TOM W. THOMAS, 


EVERETT R. WEAVER, 
JAMES M. WHEELER, JR, 


DEAN A YOUNGMAN PANER 
JOHN C. ZIMMERMAN, 
CHAPLAIN 
To be lieutenant colonel 
DONALD W. HILL, 
ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


STEVEN A. ROSE, 
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MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
RUBEN T. AGRA, 
JASPER L. BOOKER, JR. 
BRIAN A. PALAFOX, 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


BILLY A. GARNER, 
DANA H. GRAU. 
ROBERT P. THOMAS. 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED COMMANDERS IN THE 
LINE OF THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMA- 
NENT GRADE OF CAPTAIN, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, SUBJECT TO 
QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS PROVIDED BY LAW: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICERS 
To be captain 


ROBERT JAMES ABBOTT 

FRED EUGENE ADCOCK 

DAVID JOHN ALEXANDER 

RALPH MART ALFORD, JR 

TERENCE LEE ANDERSON 

EDWARD PATRICK 
ANGLIM 

HUBERT EDWARD 
ARCHAMBO, JR 

WILLIAM ERIC 
ARMSTRONG 

STEPHEN ALAN ARNDT 

JOHN CHARLES 
AURIEMMA 

BERNIS HAYES BAILEY 

TIMOTHY LOUIS BAKER 

PHILLIP MONROE BALISLE 

THOMAS DANIEL BARNES 

RONNIE LEE BARROW 

JOHN CRAIG BATHGATE 

LARRY CLIFFORD 
BAUCOM 

LOUIS WILLIAM BAUER 

DENIS FRANCIS 
BEAUGUREAU 

MALCOLM EDWIN 
BELLAMY, JR 

ALBERT EUGENE 
BENNETT, JR 

RODNEY LINGO BENSON 

THOMAS JEROME 
BERNSEN, JR 

NORMAN GLEN BERREE 

KEITH PAUL BERSTICKER 

WILLIAM F. HALSEY 
BERTHIAUME 

JOHN WILLIAM BONNETT 

DALE EARL BOSLEY 

RAYMOND JOHN 
BOUCREE 

JOHNNIE M. BOYNTON 

STEVEN ERIC BRIGGS 

DONALD COLLINS BROWN 

ROBERT GEORGE BRUCE 

TONEY MICHAEL BUCCHI 

DAVID LEE BUNNELL 

ROGER RONALD 
BURBRINK 

WILLIAM BUSCHING 

CHARLES THOMAS 
BUTLER. III 

BRIAN VIVIAL BUZZELL 

NEIL FRANCIS BYRNE 

WILLIAM ANDERSON CAIN 

DAVID ROBERT CARLSON 

JOHN MICHAEL CARTER 

KENNETH CHARLES CECH 

MICHAEL BRYAN 
CHARLEY 

WARREN CRAIG 
CHEWNING 

RICHARD DEAN CHILDERS 

ROY CALVIN CHRISTIAN 

ALBERT THOMAS 
CHURCH, III 

MICHAEL RAY CLAPSADL 

RICHARD ELDON 
CLAYTON 

THOMAS FREDERICK 
CLEVERDON 

DAVID PAUL COCOLIN 

RICHARD LEWIS 
COLEMAN 

CLIFFORD CRAIG 
COVINGTON 

BARRY JOHN COYLE 

CHARLES KENNETH 
CRANDALL, JR 

THOMAS PAUL CRUSER 

KEVIN PETER CUMMINGS 

WALTER JAMES 
CUMMINGS 


KENDALL WILLIAM 
CURTIS 

LARRY WAYNE DARLING 

JACK MICHAEL DAVIS 

JOHN JOSEPH DEMLEIN, 
JR 

LAWRENCE F. 
DIDDLEMEYER 

RICHARD PATRICK DODD 

FREDERICK JAMES 
DODGE 

EDDIE LEE DUCKWORTH 

KATHLEEN MARY DUGAN 

RUSSELL ALEXANDER 
DUKE, JR 

CARL BOULTER DUNN 

BRUCE PETER DYER 

RICHARD ALEXANDER 
EASON 

DENNIS JAMES EGAN 

IRA J. EICK 

THOMAS JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JR 

WALTER MICHAEL 
ELLIOTT 

TERRANCE THOMAS 
ETNYRE 

THOMAS HAROLD ETTER 

STEVEN LOCK 
FAHRENKROG 

JAMES MICHAEL FARLEY 

GERARD MICHAEL 
FARRELL 

MARSHALL RAY FENN 

ALLEN ASHBEY FERBER 

JEFFREY ALLEN FINLEY 

LYND LACROIX 
FITZGERALD 

JAMES FLAHERTY, JR 

MARK OSTROM 
FLAHERTY 

EARL JAY FOUGHT 

ROBERT TIMOTHY 
FRANCE 

LARRY JON FRANCISCO 

SCOTT ALLEN FRY 

GEORGE VICTOR 
GALDORISI 

JOHN JOSEPH 
GALLAGHER 

HARVEY JOHN GANNON, 
JR 

JOHN EDWARD GANTLEY 

CAROLINE WHARTON 
GEORGE 

ROBERT LEE GIBSON 

FRANK TYLER 
GIESEMANN 

EDWARD FRANKLIN 
GORDON 

ALAN ROBERT GORTHY, 
JR 

FREDRICK IRVING 
GRANT 

JOSEPH MICHAEL 
GREENE, JR 

DON VOGTS HAHNFELDT 

JOHN HAIGIS 

JAMES WARREN 
HAMBURG 

BAKER ROBERT 
HAMILTON 

GREGORY LEE HANSEN 

JAMES LEROY HARRIS 

STEVEN ADOLPH 
HAZELRIGG 

JOHN LEWIS HENDERSON 

JOSEPH GERARD HENRY 

WILLIAM FREDRICK 
HICKMAN 

WILLIAM HILTON 
HOBGOOD 


PHILIP GRAHAM HOWARD 

FRANK WILDER HUDSON, 
JR 

EDWARD ECHERD 
HUNTER 

JOHN RUDOLPH 
HUTCHISON 

WARREN HARPER IDE, JR 

CLYDE JAMES IHRIG 

LLOYD SCOTT JACOBSEN 

GARY BURTON JAMES 

JAMES ROBERT JARRELL, 
IV 

WADE COOK JOHNSON 

CHARLES LORING JOSLIN, 
III 

RICHARD WILLIAM KALB 

HERBERT CHARLES 
KALER 

JOHN JAMES KEARLEY 

KRAIG MICHAEL 
KENNEDY 

HOWARD KEITH KLINE 

TIMOTHY WILLIAM 
LAFLEUR 

PHILIP CHARLES LAME 

RAYMOND JOHN 
LATURNO, III 

WILLIAM JOSEPH LAZ, JR 

RICHARD BRUCE LEAR 

DAVID CORNELL LEESTMA 

BILLY LAROY LEWIS 

LINCOLN H. LIPPINCOTT, 
11 

JACK LANE LONDOT 

JANICE MORTON LUCIE 

DONALD STEWART 
LUEBBECKE 

PATRICK CHARLES 
MACKIN 

TERRY EDWARD MAGEE 

LEON FRANCIS MAHONEY 

MICHAEL DENNIS 
MALONE 

LORRAINE FLORENCE 
MANNING 

ROBERT STANLEY 
MARTIN 

GEORGE GARY MAXWELL 

GREGORY L. MAXWELL 

JOHN DAVID MCAFEE 

MICHAEL JAMES 
MCCULLEY 

DAVID GARTH 
MCCULLOUGH 

JAMES FRANCIS 
MCFILLIN, JR 

GEORGE STEVE 
MCINCHOK, JR 

JAMES ROBERT 
MCKENZIE 

JAMES JOHN MCTIGUE 

JAMES WALLACE 
METZGER 

GEORGE MCCULLAR 
MOORE 

KEITH TENNANT MOORE 

JAMES WESLEY 
MORELAND, III 

ERNEST LEWIS MORRIS, 
JR 

THOMAS GRIFFITH 
MOSER 

DAVID KING MOUSSETTE 

ROBERT DENNIS MULLINS 

JAY MAURICE 
MUNNINGHOFF 

HELMUTH CARL 
SCHLICHTING, JR 

GARY WERNER 
SCHNURRPUSCH 

ALBERT ZALIG SCHWARTZ 

BARRY FREDERICK 
SCHWOERER 

JAMES F. SCURRIA 

DANIEL THOMAS 
SHERRANGE 

WILLIAM ANDREW 
SIGLER 

ROBERT G. SIMPSON 

JERRY BRIAN SINGLETON 

JAMES PATRICK SINZ 

KENNETH DUNCAN 
SLAGHT 

EARL RAMON SMITH 

JOHN VINCENT SMITH, JR 

MILTON WAYNE SMITH 

JAMES WALTER SPEER 

HAROLD GEORGE 
STANBRIDGE 

BARBARA JO 
STANKOWSKI 

THOMAS WILLIAM 
STEFFENS 

JAMES MELL 
STEPHENSON 
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DONALD HENDRIX NASH 

GARY STEVEN NELSON 

LARRY DON NEWSOME 

TERRY RANDALL NOLAN 

BRIAN JOHN OCONNELL 

JOHN THOMAS 
OCONNELL. JR 

GERALD JAMES 
ODONNELL 

ROBERT BERNARD 
ODONNELL 

MARGARET MARY 
OMALLEY 

JOHN ONEILL. JR 

LAWRENCE EDWARD 
OSBORN 

MARGARETHA ISABELLA 
OSKAM 

THOMAS GORDON 
OTTERBEIN 

RICHARD LEE OWENS 

ROBERT HAROLD PALECK 

DAVID VANCE PARK 

DANIEL MATTHEW 
PARKER 

CHARLES COOPER 
PETERSON 

HOWARD ALDRIDGE 
PETREA, JR 

JOHN ALLEN PETTITT 

JAMES MICHAEL 
PIOTROWSKI 

JAMES FREDERICK 
PONZO 

RICHARD WAYNE POTTER 

ROBERT JAMES 
PRESTRIDGE 

TERRY JAMES PUDAS 

LYNN DAMARIS PULLEN 

ROBERT LEE RACHOR. JR 

JAMES ANTHONY 
REAGHARD 

JOHN WILLIAM 
REDDINGER, JR 

CHARLES BUCHANAN 
REIGNER 

RICKIE GENE REYNOLDS 

GEORGE SAMUEL 
RHODES 

THOMAS RUSSELL 
RICHARDS 

ANDREW SPENCER 
RIDDILE 

MICHAEL GLENN RIEGEL 

FRANCIS ALBERT 
ROBERTS 

PETER GARETY ROBERTS 

JOHN ALLEN ROE 

DAVID OWEN ROSE 

RAYMOND PARKS ROSE 

ARTHUR NORMAN 
ROWLEY, III 

JOHN ALEXANDER 
RUSSACK 

THOMAS GORDON 
RUSSELL 

ARBOTH ANDREW 
RYLANT 

EDWARD A. SACCIO 

WILLIAM HENLEY 
SADLER, III 

GRANT WILLIAM SASSEN 

CHARLES ALFRED 
SCHAEFER 


JOHN ZIGMAND STEPIEN 

JAMES DOUGLAS STEVENS 

DANIEL JOSEPH STONE 

DAVID WILLIAM 
STROMQUIST 

RALPH EDWARD SUGGS 

PAUL FRANCIS SULLIVAN 

PHILIP FRANK SWAIN 

EDWARD LEE SWARTZ 

ARTHUR GREGORY 
TEVES 

THOMAS STEPHEN 
THERRELL 

STEVEN GARLAND 
TINSLEY 

JAMES ROCCO 
TOMANELLI 

DENNIS JAMES 
VANBUSKIRK 

WILLIAM DONALD VANCE 

MARK TOMPKINS 
VANDERBERG 

JOHN WILLIAM WADDELL 

ROBIN YORK WEBER 

MICHAEL CLARK WEIN 

NEAL WILLIAM WEISBERG 

STEPHEN THOMAS 
WESSELHOFF 

JOHN STANTON WHITE 


DANIEL LEE WHITFORD 

HAROLD ALDRICH 
WILLIAMS 

THOMAS CLOUD 
WILLIAMS, JR 

CHARLES HOWARD 
WILSON 

GEORGE MICHAEL 
WILSON 

MICHAEL FREDERICK 
WINKLER 

LEE THELL WOMACK, JR 

ROSS ALAN WORD 
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MICHAEL JESSE WORLEY 

CONSTANTINE LOUIS 
XEFTERIS 

DOUGLAS ALAN 
YESENSKY 

CHARLES BRUCE YOUNG 

JOHN ROBERT YOUNG 

WILLIAM DAVID YOUNG 

STEPHEN WAYNE 
ZAVADIL 

GREGORY MICHAEL 
ZORBACH 


ENGINEERING DUTY OFFICERS 
To be captain 


EULOGIO CONCEPTION 
BERMUDES 

ALAN F. BEUERLEIN 

CHARLES PIERSON 
BINGAY 

DAVID ROSS BURGESS 

JAMES MANN CARNEY 

PAUL REGINALD 
COCHRAN, III 

NEIL JON COLLINS 

JEFFREY DURNELL 
CONNERS 

WILLIAM ALONZO DEWEY 

RICHARD PAUL FISKE 

LAYNE WALTER GOOD 

RICHARD DANA HAMLY 

JOSEPH GLADE HOLYOAK 

ANTHONY JOSEPH 
MANCINI 


JOHN ROBERT MCNAMEE, 
JR 

DAVID COTTRELL MOSBY 

GREGORY RICHARD 
PATCH 

KEVIN PATRICK PERKINS 

MICHAEL ROBERT REED 

ROBERT PAUL SCHACK 

LARRY RALPH SHARP 

JOHN WALLACE SIMMONS, 
11 

WILLIAM GOODWIN 
SPEED, JR 

DEAN ORVILLE TRYTTEN 

GLENN RICHARD WHALEY 

BRUCE ARNOLD 
WILLIAMS 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING DUTY OFFICERS 
(AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING) 


To be captain 


CHARLES LYNN BUTLER 

MICHAEL ALFRED 
COSGROVE 

DWIGHT ELLIS DENSON 

JOSEPH WENDELL DYER, 
JR 

JOSEPH WILLIAM 
HADDOCK, III 


ROGER DALE HILL 

GARY KAZUYOSHI IKUMA 

EDWARD MIHALAK 

ROBERT TROY SCHAUM 

RAY MCKENNA 
UMBARGER 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING DUTY OFFICERS 
(AVIATION MAINTENANCE) 


To be captain 


JEROME SCOTT BRANUM 
THOMAS RICHARD 
DARNELL 


DEAN REESE MERRILL, JR 


MARTIN WILLIAM 
REAGAN 


PHILIP TITCOMB SMILEY 
THOMAS FREDERICK 
SNYDER 


SPECIAL DUTY OFFICERS (CRYPTOLOGY) 
To be captain 


ROBERT GREGORY 
DIMUZIO 


RONALD MAURICE 
TAYLOR 


HUGH FRANCIS DOHERTY SPECIAL DUTY OFFICERS 


PHILLIP LEE GLENN 
LAWRENCE CARL 
SCHAFFER, JR 


(INTELLIGENCE) 


To be captain 


JOHN RANDALL BENTZ 
RICHARD VERNON 
GRAGG 


AMOS BERNARD MADREN 
EDMOND DEAN POPE 
ELDON CARL SWANSON, 


JOHN VREELAND HORTON JR 


JOHN UNDERWOOD LILES, 


JR 


SPECIAL DUTY OFFICERS (PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 
To be captain 


MICHAEL WEBB 
DOUBLEDAY 

JOLENE KAY KEEFER 

JAMES PATRICK 
MITCHELL 

ROBERT STEPHEN 
PRUCHA 


DAVID WILLIAM THOMAS 

JEFFREY STEVEN ZAKEM 

SPECIAL DUTY OFFICERS 
(OCEANOGRAPHY) 


To be captain 
RICHARD SCOTT HILLYER DONALD ALAN MAUTNER 


RALPH JEFFREY 
LADOUCE 


JAMES MURRAY 
MCDONALD 


LIMITED DUTY OFFICERS (LINE) 
To be captain 


OLEN CHARLES AKINS 

JOSEPH KING DEUTSCH 

ERNEST RICHARD 
OROURKE 


WILLIAM JOSEPH 
PHILLIPS, JR 

ALBERT JAMES ROSS, JR 

STERRIE LEON WEAVER 
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IMAGE, ACTION AND EXPECTA- 
TIONS: MEDIA AT THE CROSS- 
ROADS 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker— 

The American media must begin now to 
make a reality of integration—both in prod- 
uct and personnel. 

That was the conclusion of a study issued 
21 years ago by the Kerner Commission, 
which was appointed by President Lyndon 
Johnson to examine the causes of civil dis- 
turbances that shook our Nation. The Com- 
mission charged that the media had neglected 
the presence and rights of black Americans. 

Just recently, Dwight M. Ellis, vice president 
of minority and special services for the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, examined 
the media's record since the issuance of the 
Commission's findings. Mr. Ellis, a respected 
and articulate representative of the media in- 
dustry, delivered a thought-provoking address 
on the challenges facing the media in the mul- 
ticultural society we expect to become by the 
year 2000. 

In his remarks before the Black Profession- 
als Association in Cleveland OH, Mr. Ellis re- 
minded the audience that "by the year 2000, 
Hispanics, Asian Pacifics, and African-Ameri- 
cans, in that order, will constitute more than 
half of all Americans." He spoke of the re- 
sponsibility of the media in responding to this 
factor, both in terms of the people behind the 
news production and those who work in front 
of the camera. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to bring Mr. Ellis’ 
remarks to the attention of my colleagues. It is 
certainly worthwhile reading: 

IMAGE, ACTION AND EXPECTATIONS: MEDIA AT 
THE CROSSROADS 
(Remarks by Dwight M. Ellis) 

Twenty-one years ago, when President 
Lyndon Johnson appointed a Commission to 
examine the causes of civil disturbances 
that shook this Nation, the media and 
America as a whole were charged with ne- 
glecting the presence and rights of black 
Americans. 

The Kerner Commission, named after the 
former Illinois Governor who chaired it, in 
part said: That “The press has too long 
basked in a white world, looking out of it, if 
at all, with white men's eyes and a white 
perspective." The report said that [this[ is 
no longer good enough. The painful process 
of readjustment .. . required of the Ameri- 
can news media must begin now . . . [that] 
they must make a reality of integration—in 
both their product and personnel.” 

Recommendations from the Commission 
resulted in the institution of programs and 
actions responsible for most of the careers 
of minorities employed in media today: 
From Ed Bradley to Geraldo Rivera; from 


the black publisher of the Oakland Tribune 
in California, to thousands of minorities 
holding communication jobs from Cleveland 
to Seattle. In many ways, what happened 
two decades ago in this country caused 
shock waves of opportunities and expecta- 
tions across this Nation that would move a 
powerful industry from business as usual” 
to a dress rehearsal for survival in the 21st 
century. 

It seems unfair and unjust to the survi- 
vors of those dynamic years, that too many 
of the hard-won gains of yesterday are en- 
dangered today with an uncertain future. 

Ask the leadership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Black Owned Broadcasters about 
the progress and future of African Ameri- 
can owners of media properties. You'll find 
them angered and frustrated that for all 
their efforts to rise to the occasions of en- 
trepreneurship the rules of the game are 
changing, and changing fast. 

Recently, the U.S. Supreme Court decided 
to review the constitutionality of current 
FCC policies designed to increase minority 
ownership—a threat to the growth of minor- 
ity-owned stations beyond an existing 
number of just over 200. 

Ask the leadership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Black Journalists about the in- 
crease of black journalists in media news- 
rooms, and you'll hear that less than 4 per- 
cent of the total of professional newsroom 
employees today are black; that nearly 60 
percent of newspaper dailies in this country 
do not have minorities on their staffs; and 
that black male employees are leaving the 
ranks of newspapers and broadcasting, ex- 
pressing limited opportunities for career ad- 
vancement. You may even ask the leader- 
ship of Hispanic and Asian American jour- 
nalism organizations about their progress 
and hear much of the same. 

From all reports, you'll hear that the pen- 
dulum of progress is swinging backward at a 
time when the value of recruiting, training 
and promoting a productive multicultural 
workforce is in the best interests of the 
media, our communities and our Nation as a 
whole. If there were ever clear reasons for 
immediate action, what lies ahead demands 
all the wisdom and resources we can muster. 

Because, the decade of the nineties will be 
like no other in our history. Those who seek 
to address the challenges ahead with atti- 
tudes and practices of the past are destined 
to fail. The handwriting's on the wall and 
the messages are becoming crystal clear 
with every passing day, that times are 
changing, and many will be pulled kicking 
and screaming into a world they never imag- 
ined. 

It's time for all Americans to face the un- 
deniable fact that the social equation of 
past decades is rapidly changing. Issues of 
race are no longer limited to blacks and 
whites with the growing populations of His- 
panics and Asian Americans. 

By 1999, Hispanics under 18 will outnum- 
ber blacks of the same age group; and 15 
years into the year 2000, Hispanics will be 
the largest minority in this country. It's pre- 
dicted that by the year 2000, Hispanics, 
Asian Pacifics, and African-Americans, in 
that order, will constitute more than half of 


all Americans—filling a void created by the 
declining birthrate of white Americans. 

The impact of these shifting demograph- 
ics will be felt by everyone, regardless of 
gender, race or economic status. 

According to most Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics, the labor force will rise by 21 million 
workers between now and the year 2000. 
Women wil outnumber men among new 
workers by 2-to-1 Minority men and women 
will capture about an equal number of jobs, 
while white women will fill about four times 
as many jobs as white men. Hispanic and 
Asian American workers are expected to in- 
crease by more than 70 percent, while the 
black labor force will grow by only 27 per- 
cent. That's what we can expect in the 
emerging workforce of the nineties and well 
into the year 2000. 

As all this unfolds, what can we expect 
from the media? Will it be part of the prob- 
lem as charged 21 years ago by the Kerner 
Commission, or will it be part of the solu- 
tion to help ensure social tranquility and 
the productive growth of our Nation and all 
its citizens? I sincerely believe that broad- 
casters and gate keepers of the print media 
will do the right thing. But, not without the 
participation and responsible actions of the 
multicultural facets of our communities. 

The stakes are too high and opportunities 
too promising for minorities in the 90's to 
forget the words of Frederick Douglas, who 
said that, "Power yields nothing without a 
demand." There's work to be done by all of 
us. To be passive and unprepared for the 
challenges ahead would be like wanting sun- 
shine without heat, thunder without rain, 
and progress without pain. 

As black Americans, we could spend pre- 
cious time bemoaning the shortcomings of 
media and the problems of survival and ad- 
vancement in broadcasting and print. We 
could also celebrate the countless gains evi- 
denced by media stars and less known black 
and other minority managers and execu- 
tives. But, time would be even better spent 
discussing strategies for moving forward 
toward greater involvement in this age of 
technology and information. 

Ive already mentioned media's present 
and future challenges. But you should be 
aware that many unsung supporters are 
stating the case and laying groundwork for 
the progress that we all deserve. Last week 
at the first of two annual meetings of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, Maur- 
icio Mendez, a member of the board and a 
member of the NAB's Minority Executive 
Council Committee, called for serious focus 
and action on issues of equal employment 
opportunity. He urged his colleagues on the 
board to “review and debate the challenges 
and directions that [the] association must 
take to help ensure the survival of our in- 
dustry over the next decade." Speaking 
from his experiences as one of few Hispanic 
television executives, Mr. Mendez warned 
that "strategies and attitudes that [were] 
applied in the past two decades will not 
work in the 90's. They won't work in manag- 
ing our technologies," he added, and they 
won't work in managing our workforce." 

Nevertheless, a bit of history took place 
during the January NAB board meeting 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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that makes us all proud. For the first time, 
a minority broadcaster was inducted into 
the NAB Broadcasting Hall of Fame. Hal 
Jackson, group chairman of the Inner City 
Broadcasting Corporation (owner of 6 radio 
stations and the Apollo Theatre in New 
York), now has his place in broadcast histo- 
ry with other famous Americans, including: 
Bob Hope, George Burns, Paul Harvey, 
President Ronald Reagan, and Lucille Ball. 

With 50 years of distinguished service to 
the broadcast industry and minority com- 
munities of the United States, demonstrated 
by achievements in radio ownership, and 
leadership in establishing national minority 
youth organizations, Hal Jackson has 
earned this distinction without question. 

Another gain to celebrate occurred last 
year when Ronald Townsend, a black broad- 
cast executive with years of demonstrated 
excellence and success, was promoted from 
president of Gannett's leading TV station in 
the Nation's Capital to president of the 
Gannett Corporation Television Group (in- 
cidently, Gannett also owns the USA Today 
newspaper and many other communication 
enterprises.) 

And who can deny the successes of Bryant 
Gumbel, Bernard Shaw, Bill Cosby, Oprah 
Winfrey, Arsenio Hall, and thousands of 
hard working professionals in front of and 
behind the camera. 

It's been a long struggle from “Beulah” in 
1950 to “Cosby” in 1989. And praises are fit- 
ting for television breakthroughs like NBC's 
"generations", the first presentation of a 
black family in a daytime soap; and the de- 
piction of an interracial romance in ABC's 
“The Robert Guillaume Show.” 

In its early years, television, the industry's 
only free mass medium, in need of endless 
talent, featured blacks in a wide variety of 
roles, causing ebony to report in 1950 that 
the appearance of numerous blacks on TV 
was a “sure sign that television is free of 
racial barriers.” Isn’t sobering to be remind- 
ed that for all that's been done there's so 
much more to be accomplished. 

That's why the progressive-minded people 
of Cleveland owe a debt of gratitude to the 
dedication and fine job that Donna Bryant 
and the Black Professionals Association 
have done to make this city forum possible. 
Just as you don't have to be Jewish to love 
bagels; you don't have to be black to ad- 
vance the causes of EEO. So, for their fi- 
nancial support of this program, I congratu- 
late the participating broadcasters of Cleve- 
land. 

It's important to keep hope alive in Cleve- 
land and every community throughout this 
Nation. What must be done to productively 
meet the challenges of the 90's will un- 
doubtedly involve the communication indus- 
tries, and black, Hispanic, and Asian Ameri- 
cans must be a part of necessary solutions, 
or be relegated to the ranks of burdens or 
problems. 

I would suggest that we cannot afford the 
continuance of the narrow-mindedness and 
bigotry that have plagued so much of the 
American experience during the 20th centu- 
ry. We are facing the dawning of an age of 
"globalization." 

Luis Valdez, former union organizer and 
film producer of the successful movie, La 
Bamba", summed it up so well recently 
when he said that, “The 21st century will 
produce a blending of peoples that we have 
never known, because America is destined to 
be the place where the races meet.” 

Im also reminded of certain remarks 
made a couple of months ago by the chair- 
man and CEO of Canada's largest educa- 
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tional broadcasting network as he defended 
the global value of public broadcasting. 

He said that. When broadcasters see na- 
tional values and cultures as ‘barriers,’ it is 
not unreasonable to foresee attempts to de- 
molish them." Promoting the illumination 
and the fostering of different voices in 
media, he made a statement that may well 
become a universal principle in the 90's for 
all Western nations of the world: “without 
diversity there is no freedom of choice." 

So, to students, parents, professionals, 
broadcasters, and everybody else, in the 
words of Arsenio Hall let's get busy." This 
may be the last opportunity in our lifetime 
to help shape a new era; and like no other 
time in the history of this Nation, you're 
needed. 


TRIBUTE TO CPL. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON CLUTE 


HON. BILL SCHUETTE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, it is with ad- 
miration and respect that | rise today to pay 
tribute to a Civil War veteran, Cpl. George 
Washington Clute. 

| would like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House a historic event 
taking place in Mt. Morris, MI, on Memorial 
Day, May 28, 1990, at the Mt. Morris Ceme- 
tery. A full memorial service is planned to 
bestow upon Cpl. George Washington Clute 
the honor he deserves but which he has 
never received. 

This brave and dedicated veteran fought 
with Company | of the 14th Michigan Infantry 
during the Civil War. The contributions made 
by George W. Clute include the capturing of 
the colors of a Confederate unit during a 
fierce battle on the morning of March 19, 
1865 in Bentonville, NC. For this courageous 
action he received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor in 1898. 

Corporal Clute was buried at the Mt. Morris 
Cemetery in February 1919. This unheralded 
Civil War veteran will finally be honored with a 
full memorial service planned by the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor Society of the United 
States and of the Disabled American Veterans 
Chapter 3 of Flint. A special ceremony will 
dedicate a Veteran’s Administration grave 
marker designed for Medal of Honor recipi- 
ents. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues in the 
House, | hope you will join me in recognizing 
Cpl. George Washington Clute for an honor 
he has earned and which is indeed long over- 
due. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
HON. BENJAMIN L. CARDIN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1990 

Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, | invite my col- 
leagues to join me in commending the City 
Council of Baltimore on its unanimously adopt- 
ed resolution to support “The Star Spangled 
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Banner” as the national anthem of the United 
States of America. 

Maryland is the birthplace of “The Star 
Spangled Banner." Francis Scott Key com- 
posed the anthem after a 25-hour bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry, the only officially dedi- 
cated national historic shrine in America. The 
four-verse poem remains a lasting tribute to 
our country's courageous dedication to free- 
dom. 

Every day of the year, around the world, 
people sing “The Star Spangled Banner“ in 
public and private schools, at sporting events, 
at inaugural ceremonies, in foreign embassies, 
on military bases. Marylanders feel a special 
attachment to the confidence and pride which 
our anthem inspires. 

Along with the Baltimore City Council, Gov. 
William Donald Schaefer, and my colleagues 
from Maryland, | am committed to preserving 
the "The Star Spangled Banner" as our na- 
tional anthem: 


SUPPORTING THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


For the purpose of expressing support for 
"The Star Spangled Banner" as the nation- 
al anthem of the United States of America 
and urging Maryland's Congressional Dele- 
gation to vote against H.R. 225. 

Whereas, H.R. 225, a bill that is pending 
before the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, seeks to change the national 
anthem from The Star Spangled Banner“ 
to "America, the Beautiful"; and 

Whereas, Although “America, the Beauti- 
ful" is a moving song, The Star Spangled 
Banner" has significance in our nation's his- 
tory, as it was written by Francis Scott Key, 
who witnessed firsthand the bombardment 
of Fort McHenry, by the British during the 
War of 1812, an attack that was successfully 
repelled; and 

Whereas, Within the first year of its pub- 
lication, "The Star Spangled Banner" was 
the favorite patriotic song of our new 
nation; and 

Whereas, The popular acceptance of The 
Star Spangled Banner" continued through 
the end of the nineteenth century, its per- 
formance as the national anthem being re- 
quired by both Army and Navy regulations 
in 1890; and 

Whereas, “The Star Spangled Banner" 
was designated the national anthem by Act 
of Congress, March 3, 1931, thus inspiring 
continuing generations of Americans; and 

Whereas, Unlike “America the Beautiful," 
"The Star Spangled Banner" has a home- 
town, Baltimore City, which has long taken 
pride in serving as national guardian and 
center for honoring the Flag, through 
annual Salute the Flag" activities and with 
special observances at Fort McHenry which 
reflect the citywide sense of responsibility 
for keeping the Flag's inspiration alive for 
all Americans; and 

Whereas, The entire neighborhood of 
Locust Point has long been dedicated to 
serving as the patriotic pathway to the Fort 
and its history, thus helping to perserve our 
nation's heritage of which The Star Span- 
gled Banner” is an important part; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of Baltimore, 
That the Council supports The Star Span- 
gled Banner” as our country’s national 
anthem and urges Maryland's Congressional 
Delegation to vote against H.R. 225 and for 
Baltimore as seat of this national heritage; 
and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this Resolution 
be sent to all members of Maryland's Con- 
gressional Delegation, to Governor William 
Donald Schaefer, Mayor Kurt L. Schmoke, 
Mr. John Tyler, Superintendent of Fort 
McHenry, Mr. Greg Barnes, president of the 
Locust Point Civic Association, Mr. Alan 
Walden, president of Patriots of Fort 
McHenry and Mr. Lou Kerber of the annual 
Salute the Flag Organization. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 
AFFAIRS IN ROMANIA 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
because | am concerned about the present 
state of affairs in Romania. After the Decem- 
ber revolution, the National Salvation Front 
[NSF] took control of Romania as the interim 
government. The front pledged that it would 
stay out of politics after it had guided the Ro- 
manian people toward free and fair elections. 
Yet, on January 23, the front announced its in- 
tention to run candidates in the upcoming na- 
tional elections. Other actions taken by the 
NSF include canceling a January 28 national 
referendum to outlaw the Communist Party 
and banning all spontaneous demonstrations. 

Despite the front's avowal to allow 29 other 
political parties to participate in a coalition 
government until the national elections, it has 
practically guaranteed its domination of the 
coalition through its gerrymandering of seats. 
Half of the seats in the new 180-member coa- 
lition will go to the 30 political parties—each 
having 3 representatives, 42 will go to a repre- 
sentative from each county, and 48 will go to 
chosen individual members. If many of the re- 
gional and individual seats are filled by mem- 
bers of the front’s regional and national com- 
mittees, it will retain considerable control of 
the coalition. One theory, to which we must 
give serious consideration, expresses the 
belief that the NSF has loaded up some of the 
other 29 political parties with its Communist 
clones. They are masquerading under a sepa- 
rate banner so that the Communists will gain 
a majority of the seats in the coalition. Such 
tactics by Communist parties across the world 
are not without precedent. 

The front has announced that national elec- 
tions will be held on May 20 which will give it 
an insurmountable advantage if it participates 
as a political party because it controls the se- 
curity forces, administrative organs, and media 
in Romania. Political parties that have just 
emerged from obscurity will have no time to 
organize an effective platform or strategy 
since the elections are being held at such an 
early date. 

Mr. Speaker, this week | will introduce a bill 
that will express the sense of Congress that 
the President send a United States delegation 
to Romania to monitor the national elections 
to ensure that they are fair and free. | urge my 
colleagues to support me in this endeavor. | 
submit the testimony of Andrei Calciu, son of 
the famous Romanian freedom fighter, Father 
Gheorghe Calciu, who recently spent 2 weeks 
in Romania, studying the situation there. His 
testimony reveals that the NSF is more con- 
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cerned with hanging onto power than with the 
wishes of the Romanian people. It demon- 
strates why the United States must do every- 
thing in its power to ensure that all political 
parties get a fair shake at winning the national 
elections. 


THE ROMANIAN SITUATION AFTER THE 
DECEMBER 1989 REVOLUTION 


(Testimony of Andrei Calciu) 


In December the long oppressed Roma- 
nian people found the strength and the 
courage to fight back against the dictator- 
ship of Nicolae Ceausescu. The toll in 
human lives and physical destruction was 
enormous. I went to Romania for a two- 
week trip and below you will find my analy- 
sis of the situation from the political, eco- 
nomical and social points of view. 


1.—POLITICAL SITUATION 


(a) The revolution seems to have been ac- 
tually a poorly planned and executed coup, 
precipitated by the anger of the masses and 
coupled with a clever manipulation of the 
latter by the current members of the Na- 
tional Salvation Front (the english acronym 
is NSF). When put together, people, times 
and places where they showed up during 
the "spontaneous" revolution triggered on 
December 21st the clear, or almost clear, 
picture of a coup d'etat emerges. i.e. Gener- 
al Militaru, a retired officer with no visible 
ties to anybody in the NSF, only 50 minutes 
after the beginning of the revolution was al- 
ready in position, in charge of the defense 
of the Radio Television Station in Bucha- 
rest and the scarcity of information in Ro- 
mania can draw only one conclusion from 
his quick appearance there; he knew of 
what was to happen and he was in the 
neighborhood awaiting the signal to enter 
the building and take over as commander of 
the defense forces. At the time of his arrival 
there was no fighting yet at the Television 
Station. 

(b) The NSF is, in the eyes of the politi- 
cally aware Romanian citizens, the Commu- 
nist Party. The truth is that indeed NSF is 
the same thing with the former Communist 
Party whose cadre have been shuffled and 
from which only the eyesores have been re- 
moved. The structure and the tactics have 
remained intact. i.e. NSF called a press con- 
ference during which they announced that 
through tens of thousands of letters and 
phone calls the mine and oil workers togeth- 
er with the students have begged them to 
participate in the upcoming election sched- 
uled for May 20, 1990. Typical Stalinist 
method of manufacturing ad hoc public sup- 
port for their movement. 

(c) Mr. Iliescu, the interim President of 
Romania has already begun creating his 
own cult of personality in the media, since 
before January 1st, 1990 keeping close to his 
side Petre Roman—the Vice-President, 
building a platform for the two of them for 
the upcoming elections. This, plus the reviv- 
al of some Stalinist methods, plus some in- 
ternal NSF power struggles, were some of 
the reasons for which Dumitru Mazilu re- 
signed from his position of Prime-Vice- 
President of the Free Romanian Republic 
on January 25, 1990 (D. Mazilu tried to 
resign once before on January 12). The NSF 
has established local chapters in many loca- 
tions using the basic structure of the com- 
munist party cell. 

(d) In a discussion held with some Soviet 
visitors, Mr. Iliescu declared that he does 
not agree with the idea of political plural- 
ism and that the May elections are not only 
unnecessary, but also useless. 
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(e) Since before Christmas 1989 the NSF 
has been the only organized political body 
who had any kind of presence in the media 
and especially on TV (Romania has only 
one TV station and two radio stations that 
cover the entire country, or almost). Only 
around January 15, 1990 were the other par- 
ties in forming allowed to appear on TV and 
were given radio air time in limited amounts 
(10 minute blocks on TV and 20 minute 
blocks on the radio, once a week). 

(f) Except for one of the parties that has 
had high level, secret contacts with the NSF 
none of the others had received access to 
the printing facilities to typeset posters and 
campaign pamphlets. The situation was un- 
changed, although promises to better it 
have been made, when I left Romania on 
January 23, 1990. 

(g) The NSF has already enacted legisla- 
tion that limits the right of the people to 
dissent in public. Downtown Bucharest has 
been declared off limits for protest demon- 
strations and those who desire to demon- 
strate must hold the marches outside the 
city and must have their demonstrations ap- 
proved, giving two days notice; announcing 
them is not enough. Also threats by the 
NSF have been made public that the army 
will be used to disperse any "unlawful" dem- 
onstrations. 

(h) All assistance to the political parties 
has been restricted by law to voluntary do- 
nations from private individuals residing in 
Romania and who are Romanian citizens. 
At the same time the NSF has promised 
that the money and the goods owned by the 
Communist party will be distributed to 
those political parties after taking a com- 
plete inventory and that those parties will 
be allowed to use that distribution for fur- 
thering their political goals. The only prob- 
lem is the inventory is estimated to take 18 
months and the elections will be held in 
only 4 months from now, therefore this is 
only a means to deprive the opposition of fi- 
nancial resources so badly needed in the 
campaign. Fortunately we have identified 
some loopholes and we intend to take full 
advantage of them. 

(h) The cover-up has already begun, in Ti- 
misoara the newly appointed prefect has 
made public statements saying that only 
less than one hundred people died during 
the fights (since December 17, 1989), In Bu- 
charest the NSF denies the fact that North 
Korea, Chinese and Libyan mercenaries 
fought side by side with the dictator's loyal 
forces. There is somebody in Bucharest who 
is in the possession of a videotape shot in 
the morgue of a hospital clearly showing 
oriental and arab looking corpses lying on 
top of each other before being thrown in 
the hospital's incinerator. 


2.—ECONOMICAL SITUATION 


(a) The economy of Romania with a 
volume of 2,000 billion lei (the local curren- 
cy) per year is in a pitiful shape. There is a 
highly skilled labor force available, but the 
country lacks decent machinery and raw 
materials for producing competitive prod- 
ucts; design services are very primitive and 
among many other factors the centraliza- 
tion of the economy is responsible in large 
for the country’s industrial failures. 

(b) The inflation has already begun, push- 
ing the on-the-street exchange of the dollar 
to the 80-175 lei-per-dollar rate (officially 
the exchange rate is 1 US dollar for 11.27 
lei). In the future 18-36 months the infla- 
tion and the unemployment are expected to 
read levels comparable to those from the 
days of the economy depression. 
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(c) As of January 24, 1990 no new legisla- 
tion has been passed easing foreign invest- 
ment in the country although the Minister 
of Foreign Trade and the other dignitaries I 
met with promised they would act upon my 
suggestions. 

(d) There is great interest from the part 
of individual enterprises in Romania to 
enter into joint ventures with foreign com- 
panies. 

(e) A great deal of assistance is still being 
expected by various ministries and depart- 
ments. 

(f) There is very little food in the stores of 
Romania because, apparently, the new gov- 
ernment resumed its food products exporta- 
tion to the Soviet Union. 

(g) The Romanian agriculture had been 
neglected for the past 17 years because of 
the dreams of industralization of Nicolae 
Ceausescu and today there is a great need 
for revitalizing it. Assistance is expected 
both from private companies and from our 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Calciu can 
provide complete details on what is needed 
and how it can be sent to Romania. 


3.—SOCIAL SITUATION 


(a) The population is divided in three cat- 
egories: 

1. Those who will not give up the fight; 

2. Those who are disoriented and are wait- 
ing for a clearer situation; and 

3. Those who are in a state political 
apathy. 

(b) At this point in time the average 
person is still very pro-American, but a 
slight disappointment has started surfacing 
in regards to the lack of economical and 
medical assistance from our government. 
Whatever the International Red Cross re- 
ported, the situation is much, much worse. 
i.e. the ICRC has said on network TV in the 
United States that there are plenty of drugs 
and medical supplies in the country due to 
their efforts. On January 20, 1990 the Fun- 
deni Hospital in Bucharest had not even re- 
ceived one single Tylenol pill, much less the 
many drugs the ICRC was alleging having 
provided; also the ICRC said there was no 
need for clothing, blankets and mattresses 
in the country and I myself saw people 
sleeping on the springs of the beds in the 
nursing homes wearing their top coats to 
bed. 

(c) The anti-soviet attitude of the average 
person has increased in the past month, but 
the leaders of the country are very pro- 
soviet (Ion Iliescu and Petre Roman espe- 
cially) and they are actively working at re- 
versing this trend. Unless our presence 
there increases, we risk to lose a great deal 
of popular support. 

(d) There is large scale looting going on in 
the areas where the relief supplies are arriv- 
ing, but the government finally started pro- 
viding protection for the stored supplies, 
but no security exists yet for the convoys in 
transit. 

Many of the supplies shipped already 
have disappeared like they never were. 
Some hoarding must occur somewhere, un- 
doubtedly at the suggestion of the NSF. In 
the beginning the distribution of the sup- 
plies was done inefficiently, but now bott- 
lenecking can not explain the lack anymore. 
The same thing happened during the 1970 
floods and the 1977 earthquake when many 
of the supplies sent over as assistance were 
hoarded by the Ceausescu government and 
later sold to communist forces that were 
trying to conquer the power in third world 
countries. 
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More detailed information can be ob- 
tained by scheduling a personal interview 
with Mr. A. Calciu anytime. 


DEPOSITOR PROTECTION AND 
FRAUD ACT OF 1990 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Today, my col- 
league CHARLES SCHUMER and myself are in- 
troducing the Depositor Protection and Fraud 
Act of 1990. We hope that you will join us as 
a cosponsor of this important legislation. 

| was deeply disturbed by the testimony 
before the House Banking Committee last fall 
of four small investors who had lost their sav- 
ings as a result of the Lincoln Savings & Loan 
Association debacle. These investors, like 
many others, lost their hard-earned savings by 
purchasing bonds offered by Lincoln's holding 
company, American Continental Corp. of 
Phoenix. These investors purchased these 
bonds because they incorrectly thought they 
were federally insured since they were sold in 
Lincoln branches. 

This legislation would prevent a repetition of 
this tragedy by prohibiting the sale in a retail 
branch of a federally insured bank or S&L of 
certain specified types of debt or stock in any 
affiliate of the bank or thrift. It would also give 
the regulators the explicit authority and man- 
date to protect depositors if they determine 
that any uninsured product being offered by 
the bank or S&L could be confused by a retail 
customer for an insured deposit. 

Both the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion [SEC] and the Office of Thrift Supervision 
[OTS] support regulations prohibiting federally 
insured institutions from selling their own debt 
securities or the stock of an affiliate in areas 
of their branches that are commonly accessi- 
ble to depositors. The outlawing of this prac- 
tice is also supported by the president of the 
Association of Thrift Holding Companies, Pat- 
rick Forte, who has stated that the prohibition 
of the sale of “lobby debt" would be support- 
ed vigorously by everyone in the [S&L] busi- 
ness." 

This bill is the marriage of two pieces of 
legislation which dealt with this issue previous- 
ly introduced by each of us, H.R. 3721 and 
H.R. 3777. The combination is an improved 
piece of legislation, which will come before 
the House Subcommittee on Financial Institu- 
tions for hearings in March and hopefully will 
be passed expeditiously by the Banking Com- 
mittee and this body of Congress. 


TRIBUTE TO RHODE ISLAND'S 
VETERANS' HOME 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to offer my congratulations and praises for the 
Rhode Island Veterans' Home which is cele- 
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brating its century of service for Rhode lIs- 
land's veterans. 

The origina! Rhode Island Soldiers' Home 
was created in 1890 as a home for veterans 
of the Civil War. The original home, located in 
Bristol, RI, housed 140 veterans and operated 
its own dairy and produce farms for over 60 
years. Beginning in the 1930's, several at- 
tempts were made to change the home's lo- 
cation until finally in 1949 the Rhode Island 
Legislature proclaimed the Rhode Island Sol- 
diers Home the Rhode Island Veterans’ 
Home. 

Beginning in the early 1950's, the home has 
continually sought to improve and expand its 
services and facilities to its residents. After 
100 years of dedicated and expert service, the 
Rhode Island Veterans' Home has developed 
into one of the finest convalescent and nurs- 
ing homes in the Nation. The home provides 
long-term health care and rehabilitation pro- 
grams for its residents with the goal being to 
return the veterans back to their homes and 
communities. 

The home's history is marked by outstand- 
ing individuals who have given their time and 
effort to preserve and develop the home as 
one of the finest in the land. The centennial 
celebration is dedicated to those people who 
fought to maintain the home and the objec- 
tives it set out to accomplish 100 years ago. It 
is with great pleasure that | join with the rest 
of Rhode Island in celebrating the Rhode 
Island Veterans' Home century of service. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PROPOSAL TO 
INCREASE FUNDING FOR 
MAGNET SCHOOLS 


HON. JOHN MILLER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, ! 
rise today in support of increased funding for 
magnet schools. Expanding the use of magnet 
schools increases choice, expands opportuni- 
ties for children, and ultimately improves the 
quality of education in all schools. 

The President has requested an additional 
$1 million for magnet schools of excellence, 
expanding the Magnet Program to schools 
which are not under a desegregation plan or 
court order. The budget request for magnet 
schools for desegregation is basically the 
same as last year. It is my wish that this fund- 
ing would not only be maintained but could 
eventually be increased. 

Americans cherish their right to choose. The 
theory behind open enrollment is to allow par- 
ents a wider choice of schools for their chil- 
dren. Schools will then compete with one an- 
other for students, and will be forced to im- 
prove performance or lose their enrollment. 
National studies show parental choice and 
participation within their child's school selec- 
tion is one of the most important factors in de- 
termining the success of their child's educa- 
tion. 
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Choice and magnet schools alone are not a 
panacea for all the problems associated with 
education. It will take an integrated approach 
to address the multiple issues facing our edu- 
cational system. | know we have the same 
goal; we want what is the best for our chil- 
dren. | hope we can pull together and work to 
make our educational system as successful as 
possible. 


BRENDA WARD ADMINISTERS 
BICENTENNIAL PROGRAM FOR 
CONSTITUTION AND BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


HON. BILL PAXON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. PAXON. Mr. Speaker, we have wit- 
nessed the closing of a decade in which mil- 
lions of people throughout the world have top- 
pled repressive regimes in their quest for free- 
dom and democracy. 

Here in the United States, we have enjoyed 
life under the oldest constitutional democracy 
in history, and our country serves as a beacon 
of hope and a model of freedom to the rest of 
the world. 

At the same time, we must not neglect to 
Pass on to our own children the respect and 
understanding of the underlying principles of 
our democratic institutions. 

| am most pleased to commend the efforts 
of Ms. Brenda Ward, whose dedication to the 
improvement of the education of children in 
western New York and the Finger Lakes 
Region has been exemplary. 

Brenda Ward coordinates the "We the 
People *" bicentennial programs on the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, which in- 
cludes the National Bicentennial Competition, 
its noncompetitive companion program, Con- 
gress and the Constitution, and the National 
Historical Pictorial Map Contest in New York's 
31st Congressional District. 

Through Brenda Ward's dedicated efforts, 
thousands of elementary, middle, and high 
School students are being introduced to the 
philosophical ideas of the Founding Fathers 
that shaped our Constitution. 

They learn about how our Government is 
organized and how the rights and liberties of 
individual citizens remain protected, and they 
learn the responsibilities that accompany the 
rights of citizenship in a democracy. 

While people throughout the world are 
struggling for political freedom, we are 
plagued with political apathy here at home. 
Through the continued efforts of Brenda Ward 
and her colleagues in the "We the People 
* * *" programs, we can instill in our youth a 
renewed appreciation of the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to thank Brenda 
Ward for her impressive contributions to the 
development of competent and responsible 
citizenship. 
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RETROFITTING THE BOMB 
MACHINE 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
look for the peace dividend from the dramatic 
events unfolding in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union let us closely examine where the 
cuts are to be made. 

For the past 40 years the Los Alamos Na- 
tional Laboratory has been at the heart of our 
nuclear weapons program and more recently 
the star wars program. The scientists at Los 
Alamos have gathered a wealth of scientific 
knowledge that we must jealously guard as a 
national asset—valuable in times of peace as 
well as conflict. 

| would like to call my colleagues attention 
to an article recently published in U.S. News 
and World Report entitled, "Retrofitting the 
Bomb Machine." The magazine points out 
that "Los Alamos invented the supercom- 
puter; it is home to the largest concentration 
of computational power in the world. Its three 
dimensional graphics and applications pro- 
grams are about 5 years ahead of the general 
market. It is the kind of place where scientists 
can, for fun, whip up a color 3-D simulation of 
a shock wave ripping apart a submarine.” 

The scientists at Los Alamos are excited 
about the political changes which lessen the 
need for weapons research and want the op- 
portunity to provide their expertise in more 
peaceful areas, whether to improve the envi- 
ronment, in basic science, or industrial com- 
petitiveness. The same technology the lab has 
been working for the stars wars program may 
be applicable for making the next generation 
of computer chips. Just last week Business 
Week ran a major piece on the use of syn- 
thetic diamond surfaces for advanced micro- 
chips—something that Los Alamos scientists 
briefed me on a year ago. 

As we beat our swords into plowshares let 
us not discard the basic steelmaking technolo- 
gy which makes both possible. 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, Feb. 
5, 1990] 
RETROFITTING THE BOMB MACHINE 

When I'd meet people on airplanes," says 
nuclear-weapons designer Thomas Seitz. I 
used to say I worked at Los Alamos. Now, I 
say I work for the University of California. I 
am very genuinely concerned about the 
future. I see my field going down." 

It's not easy being a cold warrior these 
days. Despite all the carefuly worded expla- 
nations a visitor to Los Alamos receives 
about the need to maintain America's nucle- 
ar deterrent even as the cold war melts 
away, there is no escaping one central fact 
about this artificial city that shares an iso- 
lated New Mexico mountain range with an- 
cient Indian cliff dwellings, a Zen center 
and the Servants of the Paraclete, a monas- 
tic retreat for alcholic and pedophilic 
Roman Catholic priests. The business of Los 
Alamos is making bombs. And business isn't 
good. 

Los Alamos is a child—and now perhaps 
an orphan—of the cold war. Forty-five years 
after the Manhattan project researched its 
successful conclusion with 13 pounds of plu- 
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tonium vaporizing into a mushroom cloud 
over the New Mexico desert, the Los Alamos 
National Laboratory has transformed itself 
from a temporary wartime outpost of un- 
paved roads and Quonset huts on a site 
chosen for sheer remoteness into a $1-bil- 
lion-a-year institution, that, as laboratory 
officials are quick to point out, is the state's 
largest employer. Despite a brief interval 
immediately after the war, when the labora- 
torys newfound purpose was to explore 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, and despite 
a blip in the 1970s, when Jimmy Carter de- 
creed that the national weapons laborato- 
ries would go to work solving the energy 
crisis, the lab's real character has always 
been faithful to its birthright. The first 
Soviet nuclear test in August, 1949, quickly 
plunged Los Alamos back into the weapons 
business, turning out an average of five new 
nuclear-warhead designs each year during 
the '50s. Ronald Reagan's defense buildup 
provided a second shot in the arm in the 
'80s. At the peak of the Manahattan 
Project, the laboratory staff numbered 
1,000; now, four times that many, or about 
half of the total staff, are employed on nu- 
clear-weapons research. 


BIKINI STREET BLUES 


"We have a very proud heritage," says 
Deputy Director James Jackson. “Two- 
thirds of the nuclear weapons in the current 
stockpile were designed here." His sincerity 
is what is so disconcerting. Los Alamos is 
probably the only place in the country— 
with the single possible exception of its rival 
weapons lab, Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory outside San Francisco—where 
the local science museum's educational ex- 
hibits include a computer game that chal- 
lenges visitors to design their own warhead 
re-entry vehicle. It is definitely the only 
place in the country where the city streets 
are named after nuclear-weapons tests: 
Trinity, Eniwetok, Bikini. 

Government-paid scientists are much too 
experienced politicians to start proclaiming 
nostalgia for the cold war, however much 
their prosperity hinges upon it. The phrase 
"Peace is breaking out“ has joined the other 
engineers' cliches as a staple of the view- 
graph presentations that describe the lab- 
oratory's programs. The scientists are also 
much too discreet to come right out and say 
that designing bombs is fun. But it's not 
hard to draw that conclusion when they 
keep talking about the scientific and termi- 
nal challenges of their work and the excel- 
lent facilities that “derive from this mis- 
sion." Providing the ultimate security guar- 
antee of the nation is a good justification 
for buying a lot of nice scientific equipment. 
Los Alamos invented the supercomputer; it 
is home to the largest concentration of com- 
putational power in the world. Its three-di- 
mensional graphics and applications pro- 
grams are about five years ahead of the gen- 
eral market. It is the kind of place where 
scientists can, for fun, whip up a color, 3-D 
simulation of a shock wave ripping apart a 
submarine. 

So, even if the Russians aren't coming, 
there are other reasons to keep on with the 
job. We all want to reduce the number of 
weapons," insists lab director Siegfried 
Hecker. “But we're still going to have to 
design different nuclear weapons to keep de- 
terence credible." The new rallying cry of 
the weapons designers is "safety." Get past 
the eerie irony of "safe" nuclear weapons, 
and there is a serious point: No matter how 
small the superpowers' nuclear stockpiles 
become, improvements in design will be 
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needed to make the weapons less likely to 
go off when they're not supposed to. But 
the arguments always seem to come back to 
the work itself: The only way to keep to- 
gether a core of scientists who understand 
the mysteries of bombs is to let them build 
bombs and to set them off once in a while. 
"Some of the best nuclear-weapons people 
actually left the lab during the late '50s and 
early '60s when we had a testing moratori- 
um," points out Buck Thompson, assistant 
to the director. Or, as Seitz puts it: "Have 
you ever asked an experimentalist to design 
something and never turn it on?" 
ON TO INDUSTRY 


Still, the bomb makers are starting to 
hedge their bets. Hecker speaks enthusiasti- 
cally about the contributions Los Alamos 
can make to energy, environment, basic sci- 
ence, industrial competitiveness; he sees 
nondefense research growing to one third of 
the lab's work in the next few years. “We 
know how to run big, goal-oriented 
projects," he says. Others point out that the 
lab is especially well suited to work with in- 
dustry, since it has experience in delivering 
a “product.” 

Economic rationales creep in everywhere, 
even into the Strategic Defense Initiative 
projects, which account for about $100 mil- 
lion of the lab's annual budget. Sidney 
Singer, who directs one of the lab's show- 
case Star Wars technologies, the free-elec- 
tron laser, acknowledges that tight budgets 
have hurt some crucial, planned tests of the 
laser's military utility. But all is not lost: 
The same technology might be the key to 
making the next generation of computer 
chips. “World War III is an economic war," 
Singer declares. “We have to figure out how 
to mobilize and defend ourselves." 

It's not all rhetoric, though. The lab's su- 
percomputing capabilities put it in a good 
position to get a piece of the action in the 
booming  industrial-competitiveness busi- 
ness. Los Almos researchers who developed 
elaborate computer models to study exactly 
what happens in a nuclear explosion have 
used the same basic techniques to develop a 
widely used computer simulation of the 
combustion of fuel in an automobile engine. 
The Energy Department's own problems in 
cleaning up the environmental mess at the 
plants where plutonium is made and the 
bombs assembled, such as Hanford, Fernald 
and Rocky Flats, are providing a slightly 
ironic windfall, too; the annual budget of 
Los Alamos's small environmental-research 
program jumped from $3 million to $25 mil- 
lion in a single year. 

Finally, there is the possibility of some 
genuine peace dividends. New arms-control 
agreements being negotiated this year will 
be very hard to police, and that means 
spending lots of money inventing new verifi- 
cation systems—gadgets to detect and count 
nuclear warheads, sensors to monitor nucle- 
ar tests. For 25 years, verification has been 
a Los Alamos speciality. The problem of 
how to destroy missiles banned by arms-con- 
trol treaties may fall to the lab, too. Stricter 
air-pollution rules may soon prohibit get- 
ting rid of outlawed missiles by firing them, 
as is being done now with the Pershing 2s 
eliminated by the INF treaty. Los Alamos 
researchers have been developing technol- 
ogies that chemically neutralize the high- 
explosive residues built up over the years in 
some of the lab's test sites, and the same 
processes may be able to extract rocket fuel 
from missiles. 

However scientifically and technically 
well-equipped Los Alamos may be to become 
a patron saint of U.S. industry and a mecca 
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for basic research, it still has to overcome a 
legacy of secrecy for secrecy's sake that 
won't quite go away. During the war, work- 
ers were not allowed to use the words Los 
Alamos"; birth certificates listed the par- 
ents’ address as “P.O. Box 1663, Sandoval 
County, Rural." It took until 1957 for the 
fences and gates that surround the entire 
community to come down; it took until 1969 
to declassify a letter, now in the lab's ar- 
chives, ordering Manhattan Project Direc- 
tor J. Robert Oppenheimer not to drive long 
distances without an armed escort. In 1965, 
the U.S. government finally began to sell 
houses and businesses to private individuals, 
but old reminders of the town's past remain. 
Most towns do not have all their churches 
on one side street, or apartment houses that 
look suspiciously like World War II Army 
barracks. 

Hecker acknowledges that the tradition of 
secrecy has been an obstacle to cooperating 
with industry; it also gets in the way of 
doing basic science. Especially international 
basic science, and especially with Soviets. 
Nonetheless, in one of the weirder signs of 
the times, a team from Los Alamos and a 
team from the Kurchatov Institute—the So- 
viets' bomb-design lab—are putting together 
a joint proposal to build one of the huge in- 
struments needed to carry out research on 
the new U.S. atom smasher, the Super-con- 
ducting Super Collider. Los Alamos physi- 
cist Gary Sanders is heading for Moscow 
this month to finish writing up the bid. 
Why is the Kurchatov Institute getting in- 
volved in this? '"They obviously have some 
of the same concerns about the future we 
do," says Sanders. 


A LIFESAVER—THE LOW INCOME 
HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


HON. JOSEPH E. BRENNAN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, | want to call 
attention to an article in today's Washington 
Post titled "In Cold Spell, U.S. Heating Assist- 
ance Plan Becomes a Lifesaver." The life- 
saving "heating assistance plan" being identi- 
fied is the Low Income Home Energy Assist- 
ance Program, or LIHEAP. As the article 
states, LIHEAP assists low-income families 
and individuals—primarily senior citizens and 
households with young children—with heating 
costs. LIHEAP currently serves 5.9 million 
households, only 30 percent of eligible fami- 
lies. 

| believe the following article highlights the 
personal and human need for home energy 
assistance. The beneficiaries of LIHEAP are 
real people who are making real choices be- 
tween heating their homes and feeding them- 
selves or their children. | encourage all of my 
colleagues to read the article below while 
placing themselves and their loves ones in the 
shoes and homes of LIHEAP beneficiaries. 
The choices these individuals face are unac- 
ceptable and while they continue to be faced 
with choices between food and heat, the 
President has proposed to further cut declin- 
ing LIHEAP funds from $1.4 billion this year to 
$1.05 billion next year. 

The article below illustrates the impact of 
the simultaneous cold front and increased 
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heating oil prices experienced throughout sev- 
eral parts of the Nation in late December and 
early January. | have introduced legislation, 
H.R. 3851, to provide an additional $200 mil- 
lion for LIHEAP and to target the additional 
funds to those States hit hardest by the 
recent heating crisis. | would like to urge 
those colleagues interested in assisting fami- 
lies with home energy needs to join my efforts 
by cosponsoring H.R. 3851. 
The Washington Post article follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 20, 1990] 


IN Corp SPELL, U.S. HEATING ASSISTANCE 
PLAN BECOMES A LIFESAVER 


(By Thomas W. Lippman) 

STEVENS Pornt, Wis.—For people who 
don't have money, a blast of winter like the 
recordbreaking cold wave in December 
stretches the lifeline very tight. Skyrocket- 
ing fuel bills break skimpy budgets. Old fur- 
naces expire. Children sleep in their clothes. 
Just ask Margaret Raikowski. 

Five days before Christmas, when the 
wind chill equivalent was 60 below zero and 
icy blasts swept through the bales of hay 
piled around the base of her ramshackle 
farmhouse to insulate the pipes, the Rai- 
kowski family ran out of heating oil. They 
had no money to buy more. 

Raikowski's husband was working at a 
construction job. But the cold weather 
forced schools to close so her five children— 
ages 10, 8, 5, 4 and 2—were at home with 
her, huddled around a balky wood stove. 

"If you stood six feet away from that 
stove, you were cold," said Raikowski, 28. 
"We get oil only when we pay on delivery 
and I just didn't have the money." Even if 
she did, she said, we were having lots of 
problems with that furnace. It would click 
on and then shut right down again." 

The children slept in their coats and went 
to a relative's house to bathe, Raikowski 
said. But unexpected help arrived suddenly 
in the person of Julie Hovden, coordinator 
of low-income home energy assistance for 
the Community Action program of Portage 
County. Alerted to the Raikowskis' plight 
by a utility worker, Hovden dipped into the 
heating program's emergency funds to get 
the Raikowskis a new propane-burning fur- 
nace and a tank of fuel. 

"They came on Friday and by Saturday 
everything was done," Raikowski said. It 
was a very nice Christmas present." The 
Raikowskis had joined the 5.9 million U.S. 
households—including about 205,000 in 
Maryland, Virginia and the District—receiv- 
ing aid from the federally funded Low 
Income Home Energy Assistance Program 
(LIHEAP). 

The December cold wave and the parallel 
run-up in fuel prices that month focused 
new attention on LIHEAP, which is fi- 
nanced through the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services and adminis- 
tered by the states through county govern- 
ments or community action offices—part of 
what used to be called the antipoverty pro- 


gram. 

Federal LIHEAP funding has been declin- 
ing steadily, from $1.83 billion in fiscal 1987 
to the current $1.393 billion. President 
Bush's budget for fiscal 1991 proposes 
spending $1.05 billion. Supporters of the 
program—including many members of Con- 
gress, a score of governors and the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, whose members sell 
the fuel that heats about three-quarters of 
all U.S. households—want a $300 million 
supplemental appropriation for this year, to 
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cover the extraordinary demands of Decem- 
ber, and $2.5 billion in fiscal 1991, which 
begins Oct. 1. 

Two weeks after helping the Raikowskis, 
Hovden was in Washington to represent the 
heating assistance program at a congres- 
sional hearing into the causes and conse- 
quences of the sudden sharp rise in home 
heating bills caused by the December cold 
snap, and to ask for more money. 

“If we have normal January weather in 
Wisconsin," she said, our agency's crisis 
funds wil be exhausted by mid-February. 
We desperately need to get help from some- 
where. * * * Naturally, we will not be paying 
people in March and April, and we won't 
have any money to help people next fall. 
Clients who have no heat in their 
homes are desperate. They come to our 
office filled with despair, fear, frustration 
and anxiety." Similar pleas came from New 
Hampshire, Nebraska, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 

The relatively mild weather of January 
and February has staved off the crisis that 
seemed imminent at Christmastime, but 
supporters of the heating program say the 
need for aid is not diminished, only post- 
poned. The average annual benefit per 
household is about $215, usually in the form 
of a one-time payment that covers the cost 
of a tank of propane or perhaps two 
months' natural gas bills. According to Meg 
Power, Washington legislative representa- 
tive for the National Community Action 
Foundation, an advocate for the community 
organizations, the average income of a 
LIHEAP household is under $7,000 a year. 

Even with the federal aid, she said, “low 
income households can spend a large chunk 
of the year with no power. It's a real possi- 
bility to millions." 

The present funding level, according to 
Power and other advocates of LIHEAP, 
covers about 30 percent of eligible house- 
holds. The eligibility level for assistance in 
most states is 125 percent of poverty, as de- 
fined by the federal government. 

"Among the elderly and working poor, a 
large number of people don't want govern- 
ment assistance," said Hovden's boss, Por- 
tage County CAP director Karl Pnazek. 
"But when the price of a tank of propane 
went from $180 to $320, they couldn't pay 
IE 

Pnazek, who has a Bobby Kennedy for 
President poster on his office wall, said he 
and his staff "tell people not to be embar- 
rassed. We tell them, these are your tax dol- 
lars." Not only are the clients not “welfare 
cheats," he said, but some of them even try 
to pay the money back when the crisis 
passes. We tell them there's no provision for 
payback.” 

At Hovden's request, several recipients of 
heating aid in this area agreed to be inter- 
viewed, to illustrate the scope of the pro- 
gram. Among them: 

Ray Wilhelm, 60, once a prosperous busi- 
nessman who has fallen on hard times. In 
two years, his wife died, his appliance busi- 
ness went bankrupt and he entered a Veter- 
ans Administration hospital for back sur- 
gery that left him unable to work. His 
income is $531 a month from an Army dis- 
ability fund. 

“They paid for my fuel last winter and it 
was a godsend,” he said. I had nothing. It's 
hard to swallow when you've been your own 
man for many years." Wilhelm pays $20 a 
month to his fuel oil supplier and $30 a 
month on his electric bill. Hovden's office 
pays the rest and, from separate weatheriza- 
tion funds, is insulating his house and in- 
stalling a more efficient furnace. 
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Carrol Harris, 62, a widow living on $566 a 
month in Social Security payments, plus a 
supplement she gets for taking in an 87- 
year-old "foster adult" whom she cares for. 

She uses propane for heat, cooking and 
hot water. The price went from 63 cents a 
gallon in November to $1.27 in January. As 
she used more fuel in the intense cold, her 
bill rose from $173 in November to $351, 
just as her property tax fell due. "I don't 
like to ask for help," she said. There's 
others worse off than I am. But I was devas- 
tated.” 

Kenneth Waterson, 35, an unemployed 
truck driver with a chronic back ailment, 
and his wife, Jeanne, 29, whose dermatitis 
forced her to give up a job at a food process- 
ing plant. Their monthly income is $465 in 
public assistance. With their infant daugh- 
ter, they live in a mobile home, on which 
the monthly payment is $215. They have a 
color television, a telephone answering ma- 
chine, a microwave oven and comfortable 
furniture, but Waterson said almost all of it 
is hand-me-down from family members. 

“You can only go so far on $465 a month,” 
he said. "Where would we be without the 
heating aid? Out on the street, probably. 
We sure wouldn't have any electricity." 
Even with the assistance, he said, they keep 
their thermostat at 60 degrees, and are able 
to keep the house at that temperature be- 
cause Hovden's office paid for furnace re- 
pairs and the installation of an insulated 
roof that cut their fuel consumption in half. 

There were others: Walter Meshak, 65, 
who worked 42 years for a soda distribution 
company with no pension plan, and his dis- 
abled wife, living on Social Security; Agnes 
Klish, 80, trying to keep her farmhouse now 
that her 85-year-old husband is in a nursing 
home; Mary Plummer, 35, living in a mobile 
home with two children and her husband, a 
self-employed carpet layer making about 
$600 a month. All said they were unhappy 
about needing help, but not too proud to 
accept it. 

All of them, Hovden said in her Washing- 
ton testimony, "have terrible choices to 
make. If they are without heat, they must 
move in with family or friends or stop 
buying food and medicine, or stop paying 
their rent, mortgage payments and electrici- 
ty bills." If they move out and leave their 
dwellings unheated, she said, their pipes 
freeze and burst. "If they can't afford 
heat," she said, "they certainly can't afford 
a plumber." 

As for Margaret Raikowski, she has since 
taken a night-shift job at a potato process- 
ing plant. Even with the additional income, 
Hovden said, the family income is still low 
enough to keep them on the heating aid list. 


FREE SPIRIT 
HON. PETER H. KOSTMAYER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of great change around the world, we 
see the triumph of the human spirit in many 
forms and in many contexts. Mr. Joseph Piro, 
a constituent of mine from Morrisville, PA, 
uses the metaphor of the Berlin Wall to ex- 
press this victory in a very moving poem that 
he has entitled "Free Spiri." | ask that this 
poem be included in the RECORD at this point, 
and recommend it to my colleagues. 
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FREE SPIRIT 


As people we build a wall of separation 
with our ideology, thoughts and ways. Per- 
haps, we stand astride the wall we have 
built and observe what is taking place on 
the other side. Others build with brick and 
mortar. Can a wall made with brick and 
mortar keep out the spirit of freedom? No 
amount of force of men and guns can 
subdue or destroy a free spirit, Because 
when that person or people are done away 
from the face of the earth, there are those 
who have breathe in the selfsame spirit to 
continue. 

We are prisoners to ourselves when we 
allow the spirit of might to so shackle us, to 
snuff out the spirit of freedom. 

And when that spirit of freedom is taken 
away from us—we die.—June 1989, Joseph 
Piro. 


DANGER TO WORKERS IN THE 
NATION'S CAPITAL 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of the House some infor- 
mation | have received concerning the safety 
of workers in the District of Columbia. 

The material was provided to me by a lead- 
ing lawyer in this city, George Webster, of the 
law firm of Webster, Chamberlain and Bean. 
George Webster, who is from my district, has 
provided me with a copy of a memo sent to 
the tenants of his office building which is one 
block from the White House. The memo rec- 
ommends what would seem to most of us to 
be somewhat extreme security measures. The 
fact that the management of a building one 
block from the White House feels the need to 
make such recommendations is another indi- 
cation that we have a real problem assuring 
the safety of persons and property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. For the information of Mem- 
bers, the full text of the memo follows: 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Mills Building tenants, 1730 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue tenants, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue tenants. 

Date: February 9, 1990. 

Subject: Office thefts/building security. 

Many office thefts and crimes against per- 
sons occur during regular business hours. 
Such crimes are usually perpetrated by per- 
sons under the pretext of conducting legiti- 
mate business; such as visitors, vendors, 
messengers, repairmen, etc. Security, to a 
great extent, depends on the cooperation 
and interest of each individual. Please take 
a moment to review the following security 
procedures/suggestions. 

The following measures can improve the 
security of your individual space as well as 
the common areas of the building: 

1. Never leave your reception area unat- 
tended. Do not allow visitors to pass beyond 
the reception area unless they are known to 
the receptionist or other office personnel 
who are aware of their business. 

2. Report all suspicious persons to the 
General Manager, Chief Engineer, Lobby 
Attendant and/or Police Department. For 
your reference the numbers to the D.C. 
Police Department are as follows: 911— 
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Emergency, 727-4326—Non-Emergency, 282- 
0043—Theft Unit. 

3. Always lock your door when arriving 
early or working late. 

4, Never leave purses, wallets or other val- 
uable items on or under your desks. Keep 
these items out of sight. 

5. Cash, stamps and similar items should 
not be kept in an unlocked drawer. Valua- 
bles should be kept in a safe or other se- 
cured areas; out of sight to a passerby. 

6. Avoid carrying large sums of money on 
your person. 

7. Avoid leaving your wallet in a jacket 
hung over your chair or behind your door. 

8. Beware of the repair man who enters 
your suite to make an inspection and states 
he/she is to pick up equipment, etc. Ques- 
tion the person, obtain identification and 
check with his/her firm for verification. 

9. Do not be fooled by a uniform. Uni- 
forms are often used as disguises. Always 
ask for identification. 

10. Never leave a combination type safe on 
a day lock position. Thieves are aware that 
most people dislike manipulating the dial 
each morning to open the safe and will 
always turn the dial back to zero if it is in 
the day lock setting. Always spin the dial 
when locking your safe. 

11. Immediately report all peddlers or 
other solicitors to the General Manager, 
Chief Engineer or Lobby Personnel. Do not 
attempt to apprehend or detain an unau- 
thorized person, call building management. 

12. Do not permit persons making deliv- 
eries to wander through your suite without 
an escort. Be alert to persons who enter an 
office under the pretext of seeking employ- 
ment. 

13. Change locks if keys are missing or un- 
accounted for. 

14. Exercise care and caution when travel- 
ing alone to your vehicle after normal busi- 
ness hours. Garage facilities are usually un- 
attended at night and on weekends. Always 
secure your automobile by locking all win- 
dows and doors. Do not leave anything of 
value on the seats in the glove compartment 
or hanging within view. 

15. Do not enter an elevator if it is occu- 
pied by a suspicious looking person. Simply 
walk away. 

16. Always carry your Kastle key to assure 
rapid access to the building and to prevent a 
passerby from hearing and later using your 
name to gain entry. 

17. Immediately report all lost or stolen 
Kastle keys to Kastle Systems, Inc. at 524- 
7911. Call Kastle Systems, Inc. Customer 
Service if you have any questions about the 
Kastle System. 

We encourage you to review these meas- 
ures and solicit your cooperation and sup- 
port. A joint effort can greatly reduce the 
number of unavoidable office thefts and 
provide everyone with a greater sense of se- 
curity. 


CHET CHAMBERS’ NOTES ON 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


HON. MARCY KAPTUR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1990 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, recently, a re- 
spected minister and diligent citizen from my 
district traveled to Honduras, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua. He has journeyed there many 
times. His latest “Journal Notes” from this trip 
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contain instructive insights for all Americans, 
especially those of us who must vote on U.S. 
policy toward these nations. His conclusions 
reveal a deep and growing uncertainty about 
America’s role in building a lasting peace in 
Central America. He questions if it is time for 
America to withdraw completely—or, if we 
stay, what positive role can America play in 
building social and economic progress in 
these nations. He pointed out to me in a pri- 
vate conversation that in Honduras, which his- 
torically had no oligarchy and thus could have 
moved toward democratic reform more quick- 
ly, United States aid in the past 10 years has 
actually resulted in the development of a new 
oligarchy not necessarily dedicated to land 
reform and social betterment. He told me he 
has a real concern that there is a move to dis- 
credit the upcoming Nicaraguan elections, in 
the event the U.N.O. does not win, he hopes 
the United States will accept the findings of 
the official observer teams from the United 
Nations and the Organization of American 
States. In Guatemala, earlier efforts toward 
land reform have been squashed and even 
using the words can result in death. 

| present these notes of Chester V. Cham- 
bers, Toledo, OH: 
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“In taking notes on what these people are 
saying," requested our guide in Guatemala, 
“please don't put down their names or other 
data by which they might be identified. 
Their lives might well be endangered if your 
notes were read and confiscated by a cus- 
toms official.“ She said these words as we 
talked with a Catholic priest in an isolated 
small town on New Year's Day, and the next 
day with the wife of an Evangelical pastor 
in a larger rural community. 

I was traveling as one of eleven people in a 
PAX-World Central America Study Seminar 
arranged by the Rev. Fred Morris, former 
United Methodist missionary in Latin Amer- 
ica. We spent four days in Guatemala, seven 
days in Nicaragua, and three days in Hondu- 
ras. For me it was an opportunity to return 
to Nicaragua and to revisit the city of Esteli 
where I spent five weeks two years ago. It 
also provided an interesting opportunity for 
some comparisons of the three countries. 

The parish of the Guatemalan priest was 
surrounded by coffee plantations. He told us 
that 2% of the farmers own 62% of the 
arable land, including that which is most 
productive. Most farmers are subsistence 
farmers, growing corn on the poorest land. 
The fields of these subsistence farmers were 
very visible to us as we drove through 
mountainous country seeing patch after 
patch of corn growing on slopes at an angle 
of 30 to 45 degrees. 

Another day, we visited an Evangelical 
parish in a rural province where a group of 
pastors, all with other jobs, are serving 
churches in eleven communities. We talked 
with the wife of one of the pastors who said. 
"We work with the poor because that is 
what the Bible tells us to do." She told us 
that men working on farms in that area 
make about $1.50 per day, and have carried 
out unsuccessful protests to try to get this 
doubled. Women earn about $.60 for a day's 
work washing clothing, and the women with 
whom she is involved have agreed not to do 
it at that wage. In a factory there, one can 
earn $1.50 for a 12-hour day shift, and $1.80 
for a 12-hour night shift. However, a family 
may consume $2 worth of corn in one day. 
These Evangelical churches have been orga- 
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nizing the women. She said that the Catho- 
lic priests and some other Evangelicals call 
them subversive. 

Their major economic effort has been the 
organizing of a widows' weaving cooperative. 
In their eleven communities, they have in- 
volved about 160 women. they are selling 
their products for prices higher than we 
paid in the markets, because they are plac- 
ing a higher monetary value on their labor. 
Some of their marketing is through church 
organizations outside their country. She 
told us that in these eleven communities 
there are about 1,700 children who have lost 
their fathers because the army killed them. 
Violence by the army was especially strong 
in their area in 1982. 

A Canadian volunteer with GAM, the 
Mutual Support Group, told me that about 
70,000 people had disappeared in Guatemala 
in the first half of the 80's. GAM was 
formed in 1984 when several relatives of dis- 
appeared people started talking at the city 
mortuary while looking for bodies of family 
members. They have become the most 
openly critical group of the repressive poli- 
cies of the army. The opening of one of the 
windows of their office is now covered with 
sheet metal because a bomb was thrown 
through it last August. Spray-painted GAM 
graffiti was visible all through Guatemala 
City: They were taken alive; we want them 
back alive." 

We also visited a squatters community on 
the edge of Guatemala City where about 
45,000 persons have thrown up shacks on 
vacant land. 'The government made early at- 
tempts at eviction but the squatters only re- 
turned, and now the government has accept- 
ed their presence and some electricity has 
been run into the area. We saw tank trucks 
selling water which was pumped into open 
55 gallon drums. Their sewers are open 
ditches. One of the residents told us that 
the government has now told them that 
each of them will have to purchase the land 
on which they built their shacks at a price 
of about $6,000 for a lot 10 meters by 12 
meters. The government wants payments of 
about $19 a month, but residents are trying 
to negotiate this down. 

In Nicaragua, nearly everything was fo- 
cused on the upcoming election which will 
be held next Sunday, February 25. When I 
was there two years ago there were 16 politi- 
cal parties. With the influx of money from 
the U.S. and western Europe, the number 
had grown to 22 parties through further 
fragmentation by last fall. At that time 
fourteen parties, strongly influenced by the 
United States, formed the National Opposi- 
tion Union [UNO] to run one slate of candi- 
dates in opposition to the Sandinistas in the 
February election. UNO chose as its candi- 
date for president Violeta Chamorro, pub- 
lisher of the newspaper La Prensa, and for 
vice president Virgilio Godoy, head of the 
Independent Liberal Party. 

Our group spent about an hour with vice- 
presidential candidate Godoy. He said that 
the two points of UNO's platform were na- 
tional reconciliation and national recon- 
struction. When pushed by us for specifics 
he said that these remain to be developed, 
which is quite understandable when one re- 
alizes that this coalition includes the Com- 
munist and Socialist Parties along with cen- 
trist and right-wing parties. Since the for- 
mation of UNO, two of the parties and part 
of a third have pulled out of the coalition. 

The first evening we were in Nicaragua we 
had dinner with Camilo Dufren, a member 
of the Christian Brothers order of the 
Catholic Church. He told us that all of the 
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polls, except one published in La Prensa, 
have shown a substantial lead for Daniel 
Ortega and the Sandinistas over Violeta 
Chamorro and UNO. The most credible of 
these, he said, was conducted in late Novem- 
ber by Hemispheric Initiatives from the 
United States using a polister who had pre- 
dicted the results of Cristiani's victory in El 
Salvador with only a 1% error, and the re- 
sults of the presidential election in Para- 
guay with a 1.5% error. This poll showed 
44% of the voters preferring the Sandinistas 
compared to 27% for UNO. While we were 
in Nicaragua El Nuevo Diario published re- 
sults of a poll by a different organization 
showing 47% of the voters favoring Ortega 
and only 12% favoring Chamorro, a gain of 
5% for Ortega and loss of 5% for Chamorro 
from their poll a month earlier. 

We noted many billboards around Nicara- 
gua publicizing the Sandinista candidates, 
and none for UNO, and asked Virgilio 
Godoy about this. He said that they had no 
money. When asked about the $9 million 
voted by the U.S. Congress for the Nicara- 
guan elections, at least half of which we un- 
derstood was to go to UNO, he said that 
they have not allowed to spend any of this 
on propaganda. After talking with many 
Nicaraguans about this, several of us con- 
cluded that it will probably be the strategy 
of UNO and the United States government 
to try to discredit the elections since it 
seems clear that UNO has no chance of win- 
ning. This already appears to be happening 
in the United States. 

I left our seminar group for two days and 
went by bus to Esteli, the city in northern 
Nicaragua where I spent five weeks two 
years ago. I visited the Pentecostal pastor 
and his family with whom I lived for those 
five weeks. Though they are not happy with 
the military draft, since their oldest son, 
Fulvio, is now in service and on patrol in 
areas where there are skirmishes with the 
Contras, they are supporting the Sandinis- 
tas in the election. They told me that Vio- 
leta does not understand the problems of 
the people, and that she does not have the 
experience to govern. 

I believe that by the latest count there 
will be ten parties on the ballot, eight small- 
er parties in addition to the Sandinistas and 
UNO. Three of these parties are to the left 
of the Sandinistas. This will probably be the 
most observed election in the history of the 
world. My hope is that the United States 
government will accept the findings of the 
official observer teams from the United Na- 
tions and the Organization of American 
States as the definitive verdict on the fair- 
ness of the elections, and comply with the 
requests of the Central American presidents 
to disband the Contras. 

As we moved to Honduras it soon became 
evident that this country is now the corner- 
stone of U.S. policy in Central America. We 
spent about two hours with six members of 
the U.S. Embassy staff there, which one 
staff member told us was one of the eleven 
largest U.S. embassies in the world. They 
gave us copies of a briefing book produced 
by the Embassy entitled “Handbook on 
Honduras: Democracy, Defense, Develop- 
ment, Diplomacy and Drug Control,” at 
least half of which is devoted to attacking 
Nicaragua. 

A national election was just held in Hon- 
duras in which the incumbent Liberal Party 
was defeated by the National Party. We 
talked with Leonides Rosa Bautiste, a 
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lawyer and National Party member who had 
served in an earlier National Party govern- 
ment. He told us that Honduras faces a 
grave economic situation, that the Contras 
need to leave their country, and that the 
Hondurans see no need for a U.S. military 
presence with the elections in El Salvador 
and Nicaragua. He would like to see the 
money being spent on the military in Hon- 
duras by the U.S., used for social and eco- 
nomic programs in their country. That 
point of view was supported by considerable 
graffiti on walls in Tegucigalpa: Go, Con- 
tras and gringos.” 

Manuel Torres, a Honduran journalist, 
pointed out to us that Honduras has been 
the poorest country in Central America. De- 
spite all of the U.S. funds spent in Honduras 
over the past decade the economic condi- 
tions there have grown worse, a fact admit- 
ted by U.S. embassy personnel. Torres told 
us that only one out of four Hondurans is 
permanently employed, that there are over 
200,000 peasant families without land, and 
that 75% of the children are undernour- 
ished with some degree of malnutrition. 

Our Honduran guides, who were active 
Catholics, took us to a squatters settlement 
on the side of a mountain on the edge of Te- 
gucigalpa in which they do ministry. Several 
hundred poor peasants move from the coun- 
try to Tegucigalpa every month and settle 
in situations like this. Some shacks on the 
sides of these hills had been destroyed by 
mud slides during past rainy seasons. 

I want to try to draw some comparisons 
between the three countries I visited. The 
vast majority of people in all three are poor. 
It is clear in Guatemala and Honduras that 
this is a long-standing phenomenon and 
that little is being done to change this situa- 
tion. In Nicaragua it seems clear that the 
Sandinistas, who are dedicated to a more 
egalitarian society, have made attempts to 
change their situation, though the economy 
is now in a state of devastation. Opposition 
groups say that the Sandinistas have mis- 
managed the economy. The Sandinistas 
point out that half of the national budget in 
recent years has gone into the military be- 
cause of the Contra war and fear of a U.S. 
invasion, and that the U.S. imposed trade 
embargo cut off  Nicaragua's greatest 
market for export sales as well as making it 
very difficult for them to get needed sup- 
plies from the U.S. 

Illiteracy has been a problem in all of 
these countries, and I am not aware of any 
efforts to change conditions in Guatemala 
and Honduras. On the other hand, the San- 
dinista government launched a massive lit- 
eracy campaign in 1980 which lowered the 
rate of illiteracy in Nicaragua from 50% to 
12%. Sadly, it has been difficult to continue 
this in war zones, and the illiteracy rate has 
now crept back up to 25%. 

All of these countries face the problem of 
large migrations of peasants from rural 
areas to the cities. In Guatemala City and 
Tegucigalpa the results are squatters com- 
munities, while in Nicaragua I saw a number 
of housing developments for low income 
people initiated by the government, many 
with financial support from other countries. 

There are strong contrasts regarding land 
ownership. A land reform program begun in 
Guatemala in the early 1960's by President 
Arbenz was reversed after a CIA-supported 
revolution overthrew hím and instituted a 
military government. Now it is dangerous 
for anyone even to speak about land reform. 
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In Honduras some peasant groups have oc- 
cupied idle land in rural areas, but there 
have been no government programs to help 
increase the numbers of farmers owning 
land. In Nicaragua the Sandinistas institut- 
ed a huge land reform program in the early 
part of the last decade which had resulted 
by 1986 in over 4.4 million acres of land 
being placed in the hands of former peas- 
ants. 

There are also strong contrasts regarding 
freedom of speech. In Guatemala, to advo- 
cate for any kind of social change is to 
become a candidate for disappearance. The 
situation is clearly better in Honduras, but 
even there there is fear that chills criticism. 
We met with the head of the independent 
Committee for the Defense of Human 
Rights in Honduras who has had at least 
one attempt on his life. In Nicaragua people 
are quite free to criticize the government, 
and certainly do, and there is very open ad- 
vocacy for all political and economic points 
of view. 

There are not a lot of success models in 
third world countries. When I look at Nica- 
ragua in contrast with Guatemala and Hon- 
duras, it appears to me that the Sandinista 
government was making some real progress 
toward positive changes before they got 
bogged down by the Contra war and suf- 
fered further destabilization of their econo- 
my by the U.S. embargo. If we really believe 
in self-determination, we ought to be willing 
to accept the results of their upcoming elec- 
tion and realize that it is in the long-term 
self-interest of the U.S. to support social 
change in Latin America. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH 


HON. BILL SCHUETTE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize the First Congregational Church of 
Owosso, MI, which celebrates its 150th anni- 
versary in 1990. 

The church was founded in 1840 by 11 pio- 
neers. By 1855 this small band of worshippers 
had grown to 52 members and a permanent 
affiliation with an established church body was 
sought. The First Congregational Church was 
received into the Genesee Association of the 
Congregation Church in 1853. 

For the past century and a half, the church 
has been more then just a building and a 
series of ministers. It has developed into a 
congregation made up of people from many 
different backgrounds that has served as an 
example of social action in the community. 

The First Congregational Church has stood 
for a century and a half and will continue to 
serve the community of Owosso for a long 
time to come. 

Mr. Speaker, and my colleagues in the 
House, please join me in honoring the First 
Congregational Church on its 150th anniversa- 
ry, and may the church continue to prosper. 
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COMMEMORATING THE 29TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE MARY- 
LAND STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
B'NAI B'RITH 


HON. BENJAMIN L. CARDIN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 24, 1990, marks the 29th anniversary of 
the Maryland State Association of B'nai B'rith. 

B'nai B'rith is the world's oldest and largest 
service organization, setting an example of 
community service for 147 years. 

As we all know, organizations such as B'nai 
B'rith are able to do so much good because 
of dedicated and exceptional members. One 
such individual, Harold Kuperberg, will be in- 
ducted as the new president of the Maryland 
State Association of B'nai B'rith on Saturday. 
Mr. Kuperberg is a past president of the Me- 
norah Lodge of B'nai B'rith, a lodge with a his- 
tory of 74 years of community service. 

Mr. Kuperberg will succeed Stuart Goldman 
who is completing a distinguished 1-year term 
as President. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure to call the 29th 
anniversary of the Maryland State Association 
of B'nai B'rith to the attention of the House. 
With service organizations such as B'nai B'rith 
and individuals like those being honored, our 
work as public servants in Congress is made 
that much easier and that much more pleasur- 
able. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HALL OF 
FAME INDUCTEE OF THE 
TRUMBULL AFRO-AMERICAN 
ACHIEVERS ASSOCIATION 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay 
tribute today to the Hall of Fame inductees of 
the Trumbull Afro-American Achievers Asso- 
ciation of my 17th Congressional District of 
Ohio. 

The Trumbull Afro-American Achievers As- 
sociation was established last year and this is 
the first year the association inducts people 
into its Hall of Fame. The association serves a 
dual purpose. First, it honors Afro-Americans 
from Trumbull County who have excelled in a 
variety of fields. Second, it serves as an ex- 
ample to the youth of Trumbull County, to 
prove that they can achieve their goals no 
matter what the odds are. 

| would like to recognize the following per- 
sons, and their outstanding accomplishments, 
for being inducted into the Trumbull Afro- 
American Association: 

Rev. Julie Brogdon, Ph.D. and clergy; Willie 
Davenport, gold  medalist, track; Ross 
Browner, player in the NFL; Dave Rodgers, 
played for the Philadelphia Eagles and busi- 
nessman; Jeanne Kate, professor of zoology; 
Rev. Ronald Fowlis, clergy; Dennis Dowdell, 
community service and urban league; John 
Winfrey, labor; Paul Warfield, member of the 
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NFL Hall of Fame and businessman; Ernie 
Shavers, boxing; Julia Browner, mother of pro- 
fessional NFL player, Joe Reed, community 
service; Bogan Reed, state official Robert 
Dean, community service; Louie Tabor, Edu- 
cator, William Blakely, Who's Who in busi- 
ness; Steven Minter, Who's Who; Dr. Roger 
Bryant, dentist; Paul Gore, military; Bill White, 
baseball; Lionel Reed, coach and educator; 
Clifford Johnson, first black high school princi- 
pal; Carol Hooks, first black junior high princi- 
pal;, L. Steven Robinson, attorney; Melvin 
Wanzo, member of Count Bassie's band; 
Daniel Smith, educator, Rozen Patterson- 
Lymore, first black female high school princi- 
pal; Dr. Robert Pegues, Jr., city of Warren su- 
perintendent; Willie Hall, staff representative 
for Steel Workers of America. 

Mr. Speaker, | am honored to pay tribute to 
these outstanding individuals. They are all ex- 
traordinary people who are models not only 
for the youth of Trumbull County but also for 
the rest of us. 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES R. HOWARD 
HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to pay tribute to an exceptional 
member of my district who has proven the 
power of human will over adversity. On Febru- 
ary 4 of this year, James R. Howard became 
an Eagle Scout. Given that only 1 percent of 
the young men who join scouting reach the 
Eagle level, that is an accomplishment in 
itself. But Jimmy Howard achieved this despite 
suffering from Down's syndrome. He is the 
first "special Scout" in Maryland to reach 
Eagle. 

His drive for the rank has not been a shel- 
tered one either. He is self-sufficient, contrib- 
utes to society, and upholds the tenets of 
Scouting. Every Scout completes many 
projects—one of Jimmy's was to oversee the 
planting of 300 pine trees, a testimony to his 
strong will, care, and respect for nature. This 
is just one of his many feats. 

James Howard has been working toward 
this goal for the 11 years as a founding 
member of Troop 216. Now, after 21 badges 
and a great deal of work for the community, 
he has joined the elite ranks of Eagle Scout. ! 
hope many will benefit from the marvelous ex- 
ample he provides us all. This is a man who 
gives to all; and so | ask my colleagues to join 
me in recognizing this fellow citizen for his 
strength and dedication. 


A TRIBUTE TO LORRAINE 
ASSELIN MOYNIHAN 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1990 
Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to recognize and congratulate one of Rhode 
Island's outstanding young citizens, Lorraine 
Asselin Moynihan. 
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Ms. Moynihan, a resident of Woonsocket, 
RI, has been chosen as one of 1990's Out- 
standing Young Persons by the Rhode Island 
Jaycees. Ms. Moynihan is being honored for 
her dedicated and outstanding community 
service for the people of Rhode Island for 
almost 20 years. She has also been recently 
selected as Greater Woonsocket's Young 
Person of the Year for her contributions to the 
community. 

Beginning in 1973 as a volunteer on crisis 
hotline, Ms. Moynihan has demonstrated her 
genuine caring and concern for others in her 
community through her active involvement in 
several public and private organizations devot- 
ed to helping those in need. She is a member 
of Mothers Against Drunk Driving and the 
Rhode Island Women's Caucus. She also par- 
ticipates in the Rhode Island Coalition for Chil- 
dren's Rights, the Rape Crisis Center and the 
ROAD Crisis Intervention Hotline. Her out- 
standing record in her community endeavours 
also helped place her on Woonsocket Task 
Forces for Battered Women and Their Chil- 
dren and for the education department's study 
on kindergarten children. Currently, Ms. Moy- 
nihan is serving her second term as a 
member of Woonsocket's School Committee 
and has been chosen as chairman of the 
committee. 

It is with great pleasure that | congratulate 
Ms. Moynihan for her years of dedicated com- 
munity service and for her selection as one of 
Rhode Island's Outstanding Young Persons. 
Through her tireless effots she has sought to 
improve her city's image and schools. Her de- 
votion to her community is a tribute to her 
concern for others and serves as a model | 
hope others follow. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PROPOSAL TO 
EXPAND HEAD START 


HON. JOHN MILLER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
today | rise in support of the President's 
budget proposal to expand Head Start. The 
President's goal is for every child to start 
school ready to learn by the year 2000. Ex- 
pansion of this program is a solid start in this 
direction. Head Start works. It not only pre- 
pares children for learning by meeting their 
health and nutritional needs, it socializes them 
and helps them develop their values, while in- 
volving parents in their children's education. 
Head Start builds self-esteem and school suc- 
cess, reduces the likelihood that poor young- 
sters will grow up to become jobless and 
hopeless. 

Head Start currently only serves a fraction 
of those who are eligible. This budget request 
would expand the program so that we can 
reach 70 percent of the Nation's disadvan- 
taged 4-year-olds. There is a dynamic Head 
Start Program in Kitsap County, in my district. 
These children have hope. Parents are be- 
coming more and more involved. But it hurts 
to realize that 77 percent of the eligible chil- 
dren are not served. Head Start is designed to 
help the disadvantaged child get a better start 
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in life, and it makes a profound difference in 
the life of that child. | am proud that our Presi- 
dent has so clearly demonstrated their sup- 
port of this worthwhile program. It’s one of the 
wisest investments we can make. 


LOYAL ORDER OF THE MOOSE 
LODGE NO. 992 DISPOSES OF 
OLD GLORY 


HON. BILL PAXON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. PAXON. Mr. Speaker, during the first 
session, the Supreme Court decision permit- 
ting the desecration of the American flag was 
a hotly debated issue. 

Regardless of any Member's position on the 
proposals for a constitutional amendment to 
prohibit desecration of the flag, | am certain 
that we all share the same respect for Old 
Glory. 

When Old Glory becomes too old—faded 
and torn after years of proudly representing 
this country—it is traditional and accepted 
practice to dispose of the flag by burning it in 
a respectful manner. 

The Loyal Order of the Moose Lodge No. 
992, located in Hamburg, NY, will accept 
American flags from any and all sources 
around the country that are in such condition 
that it is no longer appropriate to display 
them, and will dispose of them in a fitting 
ceremony each year on Memorial Day. 

American flags can be sent to the Hamburg 
Moose Lodge No. 992, 55 Church Street, 
Hamburg, NY 14075. 

Any assistance that my colleagues can pro- 
vide in disseminating this information to indi- 
viduals and groups in your district would be 
most appreciated. 

| request, Mr. Speaker, that the resolution of 
the Hamburg Lodge No. 992 of the Loyal 
Order of the Moose be inserted into the 
RECORD at this point: 

RESOLUTION 

Be it resolved that we the members and 
officers of the Hamburg Moose Lodge No. 
992 Hamburg, N.Y., in the spirit of our orga- 
nization, which is dedicated to protect, nur- 
ture and guarantee the freedom of our 
brothers and their families from childhood 
through their Golden years hereby approve 
the following proclamation, 

WHEREAS; The Loyal Order of Moose is 
an organization whose community spirit and 
patriotism are deeply rooted in our organi- 
zational structure and which is dedicated to 
the belief that all men deserve the blessings 
and privileges of freedom and the opportu- 
nity to worship, each in his own way, AND; 

WHEREAS; We the members of the Loyal 
Order of Moose feel that our Flag, as the 
National symbol of this freedom must be 
Protected, Revered and Honored in a 
manner befitting those lofty ideals which 
are held so dearly by our brothers do this 
date issue the following proclamation: 

We the members and officers of the Ham- 
burg Lodge No. 992, Loyal Order of Moose, 
do here-by invite any and all citizens, per- 
sons, and organizations whether it-be reli- 
gious, patriotic, political, social, fraternal, 
public or private who presently have or will 
have in their possession, a Flag of the 
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United States of America in which condition 
it is no longer proper to display, to send 
that Flag to the Hamburg Moose Lodge No. 
992, 55 Church St., Hamburg, N.Y. 14075 in 
order to assure that the proper respect be 
given to this symbol of Liberty upon its dis- 
position, at a fitting ceremony held on or 
about each Memorial Day. 

This ceremony to lay at rest, those Flags 
which have proudly proclaimed our dedica- 
tion to Liberty and Freedom as our National 
symbol, shall be a part of the Memorial Day 
Parade ceremonies held each year in the 
Village of Hamburg, N.Y. 

Approved by the Board of Officers of 
Hamburg Lodge No. 992, Loyal Order of 
Moose on July 25, 1989. 

Duly adopted by the membership of Ham- 
burg Lodge No. 992, Loyal Order of Moose 
at a regularly scheduled meeting on July 25, 
1989. 

Rocer A. BECKER, 
Governor. 

FRANK BABSTER, 
Secretary. 


GLOBAL WARMING 
HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, Beth 
Miller, a constituent of mine from Santa Fe, 
NM, has been extremely active in addressing 
the problems of global warming. Following an 
appeal by the Sol y Sombra Foundation and 
Beth Miller, to Presidents Bush and Gorba- 
chev before the Malta summit that they jointly 
address this significant issue, the two Presi- 
dents did discuss this important matter at 
Malta and are committed to joint action to 
focus international attention on this key prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes individual citizens 
can make a difference. 


SoL Y SOMBRA FOUNDATION, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, January, 1990. 

Last August I had the privilege of attend- 
ing a conference in Sundance, Utah, spon- 
sored by Robert Redford's organization, In- 
stitute for Resource Management, on the 
critical topic “Global Warming.” It was a 
joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. conference which 
brought together scientists, environmental- 
ists, politicians and business leaders to dis- 
cuss, in depth, the significance of global cli- 
mate change for all people of the world. 

One of the conclusive events of the con- 
ference was a letter from participants to 
Presidents Bush and Gorbachev, calling for 
joint action to address this significant issue. 

During the recent Malta Summit, it was 
my great pleasure to support, through the 
Sol y Sombra Foundation and the Windstar 
Foundation, an ad in the New York Times 
which reissued the letter to Presidents Bush 
and Gorbachev. A copy of the ad is enclosed 
for you to see. 

In a surprising reversal of recent policy, 
President Bush announced at Malta that 
the United States would sponsor a meeting 
in 1990 to study global climate change. Also, 
the U.S. Congress has announced plans to 
host an international conference of legisla- 
tors in 1990 on environmental issues and, 
particularly, global warming. While it is not 
clear what impact the meeting at Sundance, 
and its resultant letter, had in the debate on 
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this subject, I feel blessed with the opportu- 
nity to contribute in any small way. 

For that reason, I call your personal at- 
tention to this and ask you to commit some 
effort in 1990 toward seeing the debate ex- 
panded and extended. A small effort by 
many will bring a powerful force to work for 
the good of our planet. 


Respectively, 
BETH MILLER, 
President. 
[From the New York Times, Sunday, Dec. 3, 


1989] 
AN OPEN LETTER TO OUR PRESIDENTS 


Our world is changing at a staggering 
rate. As old walls crumble, new alliances 
emerge and with them, new hope for our 
future. 

As leaders of the two nations who, in their 
rivalry, have kept the world on edge, you 
have both the opportunity and the responsi- 
bility to help the world craft a new way of 
looking at the planet that will guide us 
safely into the next century. 

We need a new concept of international 
security that recognizes the need for envi- 
ronmental stability. 

The Malta meeting is an historic opportu- 
nity. As you focus in your informal discus- 
sions on recent political events in Eastern 
Europe and elsewhere, don't forget that our 
future will ultimately be determined, not 
only by how we treat one another, but also 
how we treat the life support systems of the 
planet. 

In August, the Institute for Resource 
Management and the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences convened a diverse group of U.S. 
and Soviet leaders in Sundance, Utah to dis- 
cuss Global Climate Change. The following 
is a public reprint of a letter to both of you 
from many of the individuals who gathered 
in Sundance. We urge both our nations to 
demonstrate leadership on this important 
issue. 


AUGUST 26, 1989. 
GEORGE BUSH, 
President 
MIKHAIL GORBACHEV, 
Chairman, Supreme Soviet. 

Recognizing the commitment you have 
pledged toward the environment, we wish to 
send you the conclusions from a symposium 
held at Sundance, Utah, convened by the 
Institute for Resource Management and the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

A symposium of American and Soviet sci- 
entists, policy-makers, environmentalists, in- 
dustry leaders and artists met to discuss bi- 
lateral action on perhaps our planet's gra- 
vest environmental problem: global climate 
change. 

The improved relations between the two 
powers have created new opportunities for 
joint efforts to reduce the possibility of cat- 
astrophic global climate change. The USA 
and the USSR are the two largest producers 
of greenhouse gases. The USSR and the 
USA are also the two principal sources of 
the world’s scientific knowledge which can 
be deployed to restrain global greenhouse 
emissions. Therefore, we should provide the 
leadership in the search for common solu- 
tions to the global warming problem, as well 
as for the environmental security of the 
world. 

The Sundance Symposium arrived at four 
specific recommendations which we hope 
you will consider and support. We believe 
the struggle for the prevention of green- 
house gases should be raised to the level of 
international security. We propose the for- 
mation of an environmental security alli- 
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ance between our two countries. We further 
propose our two nations work together on 
these four top priorities: 

To promote energy technologies which are 
both cost-effective and non-polluting by en- 
listing the appropriate existing agencies in 
the two countries. 

To phase-out the production and use of all 
CFCs as rapidly as possible, and no later 
than the year 2000, and to substantially 
reduce CO, and the remaining greenhouse 
gases. 

To reduce the rate of deforestation world- 
wide, and initiate reforestation efforts by 
enlisting the appropriate existing agencies 
in the two countries. 

To create citizen participation in the 
above efforts through a series of joint edu- 
cational programs and by a direct appeal for 
action by each head of state. 

We realize the success of these initiatives 
lies in engaging the efforts of all citizens. 
We stand ready to assist you in educating 
the public, as we were educated by the 
Native Americans who opened our confer- 
ence. 

“We do not inherit the land from our an- 
cestors, we borrow it from our children.” 

Respectfully yours, 

John Adams, Executive Director, Natural 
Resources Defense Council. 

Bill G. Aldridge, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association. 

Howard P. Allen, Chairman of the Board, 
Southern California Edison Company. 

Governor Cecil Andrus, State of Idaho. 

Dr. Daniel B. Botkin, Professor of Biology 
and Environmental Studies, University of 
California Santa Barbara. 

Senator Bill Bradley, State of New Jersey. 

Dr. Noel Brown, Special Representative of 
the Executive Director, United Nations En- 
vironment Programme. 

Robert Bunting, Director of Corporate Af- 
filiates Program, University Corporation for 
Atmospheric Research. 

F. Scott Bush, Visiting Fellow in Enviorn- 
mental Affairs, Center for Strategic and 
International Studies. 

Joseph A. Cannon, President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Geneva Steel Company. 

Dr. Edward A. Dalton, President and 
Chief Executive Officer, The National 
Energy Foundation. 

Dr. Devra Lee Davis, Scholar in Resi- 
dence, National Academy of Sciences. 

Mark Dayton, President, Vermilion In- 
vestment Company. 

Michael Deland, Chairman, President's 
Counsil on Environmental Quality. 

Ann Druyan, Secretary, Federation of 
American Scientists. 

Dr. Paul R. Ehrlich, Bing Professor of 
Population Studies, President, Center for 
Conservation Biology, Stanford University. 

Susan Eisenhower, President, Eisenhower 
Group, Inc. 

Daniel J. Evans, Former U.S. Senator and 
Governor, State of Washington. 

Michael Fosberg, Forest Fire and Atmos- 
pheric Sciences Research, U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. 

Dr. Peter Gleick, Pacific Institute for 
Studies in Development, Environment and 
Security. 

Peter C. Goldmark, President, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Gilbert Gorsvenor, President and Chair- 
man, National Geographic Society. 

Dr. Jay D. Hair, President, National Wild- 
life Federation. 

Dr. James E. Hansen, Atmospheric Physi- 
cist. 

Dr. Alan D. Hecht, Climatologist. 
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Dr. Richard A. Herrett, Government Rela- 
tions, Scientific Liaison, ICI Americas. 

Phil Hogue, President, Daniels and Associ- 
ates. 

Dr. William W. Kellogg, Senior Scientist, 
Retired, National Center for Atmospheric 
Research. 

Charles Kittrell, Executive Vice President, 
Retired, Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Frederic Krupp, Executive Director, Envi- 
ronmental Defense Fund. 

Justin Lancaster, Executive Director Envi- 
ronmental Science and Policy Institute. 

Dr. Daniel A. Lashof, Senior Scientist, 
Natural Resources Defense Council. 

Dr. Stephen Leatherman, Director, Center 
for Global Change. 

Dr. James M. Lents, Executive Officer, 
South Coast Air Quality Management Dis- 
trict. 

Dr. Thomas E. Lovejoy, Assistant Secre- 
tary for External Affairs, Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

Amory Lovins, Director of Research, 
Rocky Mountain Institute. 

Oren Lyons, Faithkeeper, 
Nation. 

Tom Matthews, Partner, Craver, 
thews, Smith and Co., Inc. 

Terrell J. Minger, President, Institute for 
Resource Management. 

Dr. Irving Mintzer, Director, Center for 
Global Change. 

George Montgomery, 
gomery Properties, Inc. 

Richard D. Morgenstern, Director, Office 
of Policy Analysis, Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Dr. Michael Oppenheimer, Senior Scien- 
tist, Environmental Defense Fund. 

Dr. Robert Ornstein, President, Institute 
for the Study of Human Knowledge. 

Dr. Larry Papay, Senior Vice President, 
Southern California Edison Company. 

Stephen Pezda, Principal Research Engi- 
neer Associate, Ford Motor Company. 

Barbara Pyle, Environmental Editor, 
Turner Broadcasting System, Inc./CNN. 

Robert Redford, Founder, Institute for 
Resource Management. 

Dr. Walter Orr Roberts, President Emeri- 
tus, University Corporation for Atmospheric 
Research, 

Brian A. Rosborough, President, EARTH- 
WATCH. 

Dr. Carl Sagan, Astronomer, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Academician Roald Sagdeev, Member 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Con- 
gress of the People’s Deputies of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Congresswoman Claudine 
State of Rhode Island. 

Dr. Stephen Schneider, Head of the Inter- 
disciplinary Climate Systems Section, Na- 
tional Center for Atmospheric Research. 

Russell L. Schweickart, President, Associa- 
tion of Space Explorers. 

Jeff Sirmon, Deputy Chief for Programs 
and Legislation, U.S. Forest Service. 

Payson R. Stevens, President, 
Network, Inc. 

Maurice Strong, President, World Federa- 
tion of United Nations Associations. 

Sir Crispin Tickell, Ambassador, Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipoteniary Permanent Rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom to the 
United Nations. 

John Topping, President, Climate Insti- 
tute. 

Eugene Tracy, Chairman of the Board, 
The National Energy Foundation. 

Garry Trudeau, Author. 

Stewart Udall, Author/Attorney. 


Onondaga 
Mat- 


President, Mont- 


Schneider, 


Inter- 
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Randolph H. Ware, President, External 
Tanks Corporation. 

Alan N. Weeden, President, The Frank 
Weeden Foundation. 

Paul Winter, Composer/Musician, Living 
Music. 

Senator Tim Wirth, State of Colorado. 

George M. Woodwell, President, Woods 
Hole Research Center. 

Peterson Zah, Director, Western Regional 
Office, Save the Children Federation. 

(This statement reflects the opinion of the 
individuals listed, but not necessarily that 
of the institutions with which they are af- 
filiated.) 

(This message sponsored by the Windstar 
N and the Soly Sombra Founda- 
tion.) 


PRESIDENT BUSH LUKEWARM 
ON WARMING 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, one of the most 
disappointing aspects of the Bush administra- 
tion has been the gap between the Presi- 
dent's campaign rhetoric on the subject of en- 
vironment and his administration's weak per- 
formance in this area. Especially in the ex- 
tremely important area of the problem of 
global warming, the President has been back- 
ing away from what environmentalists hoped 
he would be doing. The recent speech which 
he gave on this subject was far less than we 
had a right to expect, and bespeaks a timidity 
on this critical issue that could well have neg- 
ative consequences for the ability of the world 
to combat one of the threats that faces it. 
Along with a hesitant posture on clear air, the 
President showed retreat on the matter of 
global warming calls undue serious question 
the President's pledges in the environmental 
area. The questions of clean air and global 
warming are not peripheral: They're obviously 
essential to the health of the planet and the 
people who live on it. President Bush has 
been disappointing in this regard so far. Mr. 
Speaker, to underline the failure of the Presi- 
dent to deliver as his campaign had many to 
expect that he would, | ask that an article 
from the February 7 Boston Globe by Ran- 
dolph Ryan be printed here. In it, Mr. Ryan ul- 
timately makes clear the shortcomings of the 
President's approach in the critical area of 
global warming: 

[From the Boston Globe, Feb. 7, 1990] 
LUKEWARM ON WARMING 
(By Randolph Ryan) 

If there were a single sphere of statesman- 
ship in which President Bush could put an 
original, urgently needed stamp on history, 
it would be in mobilizing a world-wide effort 
to stop the fouling of the planet. The presi- 
dent's limp speech on Monday to a UN con- 
ference on that subject shows distressing 
limits as a leader for these times. 

The most serious manifestation of envi- 
ronmental deterioration is man-made global 
warming. The world looks to America for 
environmental leadership. We are a rich 
nation with the technological capacity to 
seek cures. Also, because our economy is a 
huge consumer of energy, especially of oil 
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and coal, we are the greatest generator of 
“greenhouse” gases such as carbon dioxide. 

Although our factory stacks may have 
scrubbers, we are still The Great Polluter. 
None of the other contributors to the green- 
house effect—including the sulfurous, inef- 
ficient industries of the Eastern bloc and 
the slashers-and-burners of tropical rain 
forests—have as great a responsibility to 
face this issue as do Americans. 

As a philosophical conservative, as a 
doting grandfather, and as an intelligent 
and moderate man, Bush cannot be oblivi- 
ous to the need for his generation to protect 
the interests of those to come. Yet this envi- 
ronmental president who professes appeal- 
ing boyish devotion to natural wonders like 
“the wily bonefish"—and who at every op- 
portunity uses his grandchildren as props— 
seems either to have choked because the 
challenge is too daunting or to have taken a 
dive because his noblesse oblige is only skin 
deep. 

Environmental degradation, scarcely no- 
ticed a decade ago, now looms over every- 
one’s grandchildren. Sen. Al Gore said the 
three causes of global warming are man- 
made and can be affected by public policy: 
rampant population growth (which some of 
Bush's supporters ignore on religious princi- 
ple), the collision of industrial civilization 
with the ecology, and “an old way of think- 
ing about Earth, as old as Aristotle, which 
defines man as separate from nature and 
entitled to exploit it.” 

There is uncertainty over the rate of 
change and about some complexities of 
global chemistry not easily modeled in labs. 
But scientists agree that the process is 
sharply accelerating, that it could become 
irreversible in as little as 50 years, and that, 
if unchecked, it is likely to have catastroph- 
ic effects. 

After picking good people for environmen- 
tal posts, Bush has ignored what they are 
telling him. Last May, on the eve of an im- 
portant international conference, he al- 
lowed the testimony of a top government 
scientist to be altered to make the threat 
seem less serious. 

That was comparable in spirit to falsifying 
intelligence estimates to find light-at-the- 
end-of-the-tunnel in a deepening war. 

Last fall Bush blocked a timetable to 
begin carbon dioxide curbs, thereby sabo- 
taging another international conference in 
Holland. On Monday, he eliminated from 
his text a considered call to action that had 
been agreed upon by the State Department, 
the Department of Energy and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. He managed to 
avoid even saying "greenhouse effect" and 
“global warming.” 

Neither greenhouse effect nor the other 
“spaceship Earth” issues—ozone hole, nucle- 
ar waste, chemicals, garbage—are going 
away, and they are each daunting in their 
own right. What must make them particu- 
larly painful for Bush is that solutions are 
inconceivable without two things that are 
anathema to many of his supporters: an in- 
creasing degree of social planning on a 
world-wide scale, and the necessity for the 
haves (both the well-off within individual 
societies and the well-off nations in the 
wider world) to provide a good example. 

Perhaps President Bush did not realize 
the requirements needed to fill his job: the 
courage of conviction, the determination to 
take on an uncertain battle, and the willing- 
ness to demonstrate self-sacrifice. 

If so, that is sad. Age-old habits have to be 
broken. A truer kínd of conservatism is re- 
quired that stands not merely for securing 
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of privilege but for preservation of what is 
of value from the past. 


A TRIBUTE TO ERNESTO 
ALONSO—MR. AMIGO 1989 


HON. SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commend and pay tribute to Mr. Ernesto 
Alonso, the newly selected Mr. Amigo. 

Every year, members of the Mr. Amigo As- 
sociation, who represent the city of Browns- 
ville, TX, travel to Mexico City to select a new 
Mr. Amigo to serve as honored guest of 
Charro Days festivities in Brownsville, TX. 
Charro Days is a 4-day international event in 
which the United States and Mexico are 
joined in celebration of the cultures of these 
neighboring countries. During Charro Days, 
which originated as a pre-Lenten festival, 
Brownsville citizens participate in a series of 
parades, dances and parties to demonstrate 
the goodwill of both countries. It is a well 
planned, major function which is enjoyed and 
eagerly anticipated by many south Texans as 
well as our winter visitors. 

Mr. Ernesto Alonso is the 26th Mexican citi- 
zen to be honored by the Mr. Amigo Associa- 
tion. He was born in Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
At a very young age, he demonstrated his ar- 
tistic abilities in an experimental theater group 
in which he acted and directed. He later went 
on to make his theater debut in 1939 at the 
famous National Theater of Fine Arts in 
Mexico City, Mexico. This prominence trig- 
gered the next major step in his career when 
he went on to appear in his first national 
movie debut where he costarred with the 
famous actress, Sara Garcia in 1941, in the 
movie “La Gallina Culeca.“ 

From early on in his career, he has been 
fortunate to star in and direct many movies 
and theater plays. He filmed over 60 movies, 
among them, Luis Bunuel's "Ensayo de un 
Crimen," which featured the legendary Miros- 
lava. This film is considered one of Bunuel's 
most widely acclaimed. 

In the theater, he has obtained outstanding 
triumphs with over 1,500 starring roles. As a 
producer, he contributed a historical perspec- 
tive to Mexican and Latin American classical 
television soap operas. Mr. Alonso has re- 
ceived awards from all over the world of this 
exceptional, landmark, and artistic work. 

The prestigious Mr. Amigo designate is se- 
lected on the basis of his or her contribution 
to international friendship and development of 
mutual understanding and cooperation be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. Mr. 
Alonso should not only be recognized for his 
fine acting, producing, and directing abilities, 
but more importantly for his contributions to 
international friendship and the evolution of 
the film industry in his native country of 
Mexico. These contributions have merited the 
respect and admiration of citizens in both the 
United States and Mexico. It is for these rea- 
sons that Mr. Ernesto Alonso is an excellent 
choice for this year's award. 

As Mr. Amigo, Ernesto Alonso will receive 
the red-carpet treatment when he visits 
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Brownsville as the city's honored guest during 
the upcoming Charro Days celebration. During 
his 3-day stay on the border, he will make per- 
sonal appearances in the Charro Days pa- 
rades and at other fiesta events. Official wel- 
come receptions will be staged by organiza- 
tions in Cameron County, TX, and the cities of 
Brownsville, TX and Matamoros, Mexico. Mr. 
Alonso will also be the special guest at the 
Mr. Amigo Association luncheon and the 
President's party. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in extending 
congratulations to Ernesto Alonso for being 
honored with this special award. 


TRIBUTE TO FLORENCE SMITH 
HON. MAJOR R. OWENS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise to pay tribute to Florence Smith, a volun- 
teer coordinator and a member of my Central 
Brooklyn Martin Luther King Commission, who 
for the last 2 years has worked with high 
schools in my congressional district in an 
effort to encourage the students' involvement 
with the National Bicentennial Competition on 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

The 3-year-old competition is sponsored by 
the Commission on the Bicentennial of the 
U.S. Constitution and funded by an act of 
Congress. It is the most extensive educational 
program of its kind in the United States, fea- 
turing an extensive 6-week curriculum that 
provides students with a fundamental knowl- 
edge of the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, 
and the principles and values they embody. 
Winners of the congressional districts’ compe- 
titions in each State go to the statewide con- 
tests. The champions of the States' contests 
compete in a national event. 

Ms. Smith has worked diligently with the 
high school students from my district to pre- 
pare them for the rigorous sessions in which 
contestants must instantly answer one of 
three questions in six issue areas: political phi- 
losophy; historical background on the Consti- 
tution; the process involved in writing the Con- 
stitution; the establishment of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment; fundamental rights of Americans 
under the Bill of Rights; and the responsibil- 
ities of citizens. This process is part of the 
local, State, and national competition, al- 
though the questions vary at each level, and 
the students are only allotted a short amount 
of time in which to answer these questions 
and follow-up questions by the judges. 

Thanks in large measure to the work of Ms. 
Smith, a retired high school English teacher 
and college admissions counselor from Brook- 
lyn who has also taught English at Tuskegee 
University and South Carolina State College, 
students competing from Clara Barton High 
School in my district became the New York 
City area champions in the National Bicenten- 
nial Competition last year and this year. New 
York City winners go on to the New York 
State competition in Albany, NY, which this 
year will be held on February 24. 

The National Bicentennial Competition on 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights affords 
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an excellent opportunity for students to come 
to know the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
as living documents and to develop skills nec- 
essary for their future as adult participants in 
civil and democratic action. Ms. Smith's role in 
preparing the high school students in my dis- 
trict for this competition ensures that these 
young people will have a far greater under- 
standing of their rights and responsibilities as 
U.S. citizens, and of these two highly impor- 
tant documents which protect those rights. 
Ms. Smith is a sterling example of a dedicat- 
ed, committed educator and | appreciate her 
outstanding service as the coordinator of the 
competition in my district, and the trainer of 
academic champions from among the high 
schools in central Brooklyn. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 259, THE HARVEST OF 
PEACE RESOLUTION 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


or NoRTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
| rise in support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 259, the harvest of peace resolution, of 
which | am an enthusiastic cosponsor. 

This resolution is no apple pie in the sky 
dream. It sets a commonsense goal—reorder- 
ing of our national priorities to put the needs 
of people once again at the center of our 
Government's concern. It contains prudent 
steps for achieving that goal. 

It calls for negotiating verifiable and sub- 
stantial arms reduction a ts with the 
Soviet Union: Not for unilateral disarmament. 
It calls for helping defense industries and their 
employees to convert to productive nonde- 
fense work recognizing that the conversion to 
a true peacetime economy will cause disrup- 
tions which will hurt some of our communities 
in the short run. And it does not call for meet- 
ing the basic human needs by spending 
money we do not have; it recognizes the re- 
quirement that the budget deficit be reduced. 

Last year, | opposed the Defense authoriza- 
tion bill because it ducked the tough choices. 
By including billions for the strategic defense 
intitiative [SDI], and both the MX and Midget- 
man program, it kept us on the road of acquir- 
ing weapons systems we do not need at ever- 
escalating costs we can not afford. 

The remarkable political developments in 
Europe since then have made it even clearer 
that we must reorder our budgetary priorities. 

Over 40 years ago we faced and met one 
of the major challenges of our 200 years of 
experience. That challenge was feeding the 
hungry in war-ravaged regions, rebuilding a 
devastated Europe, promoting and nurturing 
democracy in Germany, Japan, and Italy, and 
protecting the West from the threat of Soviet 
aggression. The successes we are now enjoy- 
ing are the fruits of sacrifices we made. 

It would be pleasant, if in the afterglow of 
the good news from Europe and in view of the 
dramatic improvement in United States-Soviet 
relations, we could relax, take it easy, and 
forget our domestic and global responsibilities. 

However, the decline in our schools, the 
decay of our highways and bridges, and the 
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increase in poverty and homelessness in our 
communities will not be reversed unless we 
reorder our priorities. If we fail to invest in pro- 
grams to reverse this decline, our productivity 
and our economic competitiveness will be 
eroded as well. 

Our Nation's strength depends not only on 
a sturdy defense, but in meeting the needs of 
our people so that they can contribute to the 
growth of a healthy society and a robust 
economy. 

Moreover, our justifiable pride in the growth 
of democracy throughout the world should not 
be an occasion for mere self-congratulation, 
but a reminder that our engagement and our 
assistance can make a difference. 

Last year, as chairman of the Hunger Com- 
mittee's Working Group on Central America, | 
and several of my colleagues, developed leg- 
islation to target assistance to the urgent 
health needs of war victims in that region— 
legislation which | am pleased to note was en- 
acted. But much remains to be done in Cen- 
tral America and throughout the developing 
world. 

This resolution calls, on a global basis, for 
increased assistance to developing nations to 
overcome hunger and poverty, to ensure sus- 
tainable development, and to promote human 
rights and the people's participation in the po- 
litical decisions affecting them. It reflects 
some of the concerns of the Hunger Commit- 
tee's International Task Force which has 
begun to scrutinize the AID budget and its pri- 
orities to determine the extent to which they 
adequately address the problems of food pro- 
duction, hunger and mainutrition, and primary 
health care and child survival. 

Mr. Speaker, my own view is that the har- 
vest of peace resolution is not only worthy of 
our support today, but should be kept before 
us tomorrow and in the months ahead as a 
guide for reordering our national priorities. 
Eliminating hunger must always head our 
agenda. 


FRANCES ROSSMAN 
HON. BILL SCHUETTE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize Frances Rossman, who has served 
as the executive secretary of the Home Life 
Department of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
National Home in Eaton Rapids, MI, for 40 
years. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars National 
Home which is a complex of 36 cottages that 
provide living quarters to the children and 
single parent families of deceased and dis- 
abled U.S. veterans. It is the only one of its 
kind in the country. Frances Rossman has 
been an intricate factor in the success of this 
unique and valuable service to the veterans of 
our country. 

Frances, who started working for the VFW 
in 1949 as a typist, has made many contribu- 
tions to the VFW. In her 40 years of service, 
during which she has seen 8 executive direc- 
tors, 1,462 children, and a host of other 
people, she has remained the one constant at 
the national home. 
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Mrs. Rossman makes sure that she meets 
every child who comes through the home, 
even though she has three children, four 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren of 
her own scattered throughout the country. 
Mrs. Rossman, who considers those at the 
home to be her extended family, still manages 
to keep in touch with many of the children 
that attended the home through the years. 

Mr. Speaker, and my colleagues in the 
House, please join me in honoring Frances 
Rossman for her hard work and dedication to 
the VFW. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 
HON. BENJAMIN L. CARDIN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
express my support for the celebration of Lith- 
uanian Independence Day. | hope my col- 
leagues will join me in paying tribute to a 
proud people and their heroic struggle for in- 
dependence. 

This day is a symbol of hope for all Lithua- 
nian Americans and for those who continue 
the independence crusade in Lithuania. Their 
efforts and hopes have earned the admiration 
and recognition of the American people. 

After hundreds of years of unstable govern- 
ments and domination by Poland, Russia, and 
Germany, the Lithuanian Council declared the 
country an independence state in 1918. 

Despite a peace treaty between Lithuania 
and Russia signed on July 12, 1920, proclaim- 
ing the nation independent, the Lithuanian 
people once again found themselves under 
Russian rule in 1940 when the Soviet Union 
annexed Lithuanian as a constituent Republic 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Continuing its noble fight for human free- 
dom, the Lithuanian Communist Party voted 
December 20 to become independent from 
Moscow in defiance by warnings by Mikhail 
Gorbachev and the Soviet Politburo. 

Prodemocracy changes sweeping the Baltic 
region are especially visible in Lithuanian as 
historic elections are scheduled to take place 
February 24. 

| am honored to represent the many Lithua- 
nians in the Third Congressional District of 
Maryland. | know they will continue their inde- 
pendence fight, and | am proud to join them 
by marking this very important day. 


TRIBUTE TO D.W. “BUD” 
RICHARDS AND ALLAN EWING 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to D.W. "Bud" Richards and 
Allan Ewing of my 17th Congressional District 
of Ohio, both of whom are retiring from their 
respective positions in the Canfield School 
District. 
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Mr. Richards is retiring after 40 years as the 
director of transportation from the school dis- 
trict and is a life-long resident of Canfield, OH. 
After graduating from Canfield High School, 
Bud entered the Army and was stationed in 
West Germany. In 1956, he received an hon- 
orable discharge. He and his wife Barbara 
have two sons, Dan and Mike, as well as two 
grandsons. 

Mr. Ewing is retiring after 25 years as the 
bus mechanic for the Canfield School District. 
Like Mr. Richards, Allan grew up in Canfield 
and attended Canfield schools. Mr. Ewing is 
an army veteran who received an honorable 
discharge in 1956. He and his wife, Esther, 
have two sons, Bill and Tom, and a daughter, 
Amy. The Ewings have five grandchildren. 

Mr. Richards and Mr. Ewing have a com- 
bined 65 years of service to the Canfield 
School District. They are dedicated and de- 
pendable employees who have given much to 
the Canfield school system. Both men will be 
greatly missed by the students, faculty, and 
administration of the Canfield School District. 

Both of these dedicated men have given 
much to their community, especially to the 
young people of the Canfield schools. | am 
truly honored to represent two such outstand- 
ing individuals. 


COMMEMORATING THE 40TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF ANNAPOLIS’ 
LOCAL RADIO STATION WNAV- 
AM 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to recognize the 40th anniversary of 
a special institution in the city of Annapolis. 
This month local radio station WNAV-AM 
celebrated its 40th anniversary, signifiying four 
decades of service and companiionship to An- 
napolis and Anne Arundel County. 

For most of its operation, WNAV-AM has 
been associated with the U.S. Naval Academy 
in Annapolis. For 30 years, it has been the 
flagship radio station for Navy sports, supply- 
ing service to many other stations around the 
Nation. It has also been a constant compan- 
ion and servant to the community, concentrat- 
ing on public affairs programming. The station 
has annually covered on live radio the open- 
ing of Maryland's General Assembly. It also 
runs regular programs devoted to government 
activities and has faithfully covered State and 
city election results. 

In addition, the personnel of WNAV-AM 
have worked with local charities and utilized 
the resources of the station to promote many 
worthy causes in our community. On its 40th 
anniversary, | congratulate WNAV-AM and its 
owner, Jacob Kinstein, on their many years of 
achievement and commitment to excellence in 
broadcasting. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
A TRIBUTE TO SRI CHINMOY 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to a man truly dedicated to 
world peace, Sri Chinmoy. 

Sri Chinmoy is referred to as the "Twentieth 
Century's First Global Man“ for his tireless ef- 
forts for world peace and global harmony 
among all the people of the world. Through 
his endeavors in fields such as literature, the 
arts, music, and athletics, Sri Chinmoy has 
been recognized for his powerful and inspira- 
tional message of personal reconciliation. 

In addition, Sri Chinmoy has over 750 writ- 
ten works and is an internationally recognized 
musician and athlete. Sri Chinmoy has found- 
ed the worldwide Sri Chinmoy Centers, which 
promote world peace through inner peace and 
meditation. 

| would like to express my support to Sri 
Chinmoy for his ceaseless efforts on behalf of 
world peace. His dedication to world peace is 
remarkable and Sri Chinmoy deserves recog- 
nition as he strives to inspire others to live in 
harmony. 


INTRODUCTION OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO ALLOW STATES TO 
ACQUIRE USED FEDERAL 
PROPERTY BEFORE FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 


HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation to allow States to acquire 
used Federal property, before foreign govern- 
ments. Unfortunately, under current law, the 
Secretary of Defense has the authority to pro- 
vide choice Federal property, no longer 
needed by DOD, to foreign governments 
before other Federal departments and agen- 
cies or States have the opportunity to utilize it. 

Under the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 as amended, when 
property is determined to be excess, or no 
longer required by the Federal agency which 
owns the property, it is screened by other 
Federal agencies for possible use. Once it is 
no longer required by the Federal Govern- 
ment, it becomes surplus, and may be donat- 
ed to State agencies for distribution to local 
governments, nonprofit educational or public 
health institutions, medical institutions, hospi- 
tals, clinics, health centers, schools, colleges, 
universities, schools for the mentally retarded, 
schools for the physically handicapped, child 
care centers, and other such institutions. 

The purpose of this distribution is to extend 
the use of property paid for by the U.S. tax- 
payer to promote conservation, economic de- 
velopment, education, the development of 
parks and recreation, public health and public 
safety. Unfortunately, before much of this 
property is made available to other Federal 
departments and agencies as excess, much 
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less to States as surplus, it is diverted for use 
by foreign governments. 

An amendment to the Fiscal Year 1986 De- 
fense Authorization Act authorized the Secre- 
tary of Defense to make available for humani- 
tarian relief purposes any nonlethal excess 
property of the Department of Defense. Such 
property is then transferred to the Department 
of State for foreign distribution. 

To date, | have been unsuccessful in ob- 
taining annual reports on the disposition of all 
excess property transferred under this author- 
ity by DOD. According to a December 15, 
1989, factsheet, the General Services Admin- 
istration has also had significant difficulty de- 
termining the amounts of excess property 
transferred to the Humanitarian Assistance 
Program. According to the factsheet, "the only 
summary data which we have been able to 
obtain are * * * figures that were informally 
furnished by the Defense Logistics Agency.” 
These figures show that between fiscal year 
1986 and fiscal year 1989, 56,936 line items 
were transferred at an acquisition cost of 
$50,553,108, and that the amount transferred 
has steadily increased each year. 

The factsheet also reveals that not only has 
the amount of property transferred under this 
authority increased, but the number of coun- 
tries receiving the property has increased. Ac- 
cording to GSA, when DOD initially received 
the authority, property was transferred mainly 
in Afghanistan and Cambodia. More recently, 
however, excess DOD property has been 
transferred to Bangladesh, Paraguay, Argenti- 
na, Gambia, Chad, Soviet Armenia, El Salva- 
dor, Panama, Equatorial Guinea, Liberia, Uru- 
guay, North Yemen, Sao Tome, Sierra Leone, 
and the Philippines. Such property has includ- 
ed jackets, blankets, medical supplies, trucks, 
front loaders, graders, and construction equip- 
ment. 

As a result, State agencies charged with 
distributing Federal surplus property have 
complained that much of the choice property 
is removed from the process before they have 
the ability to acquire it. | beleive that this prop- 
erty should be fully utilized at home, to ad- 
dress our needs, before it is made available to 
others. My bill simply repeals the authority 
provided the Secretary of Defense to make 
available excess property for foreign distribu- 
tion, and makes surplus property available for 
foreign humanitarian assistance only after all 
eligible domestic entities have had the ability 
to acquire and utilize the property. 

| urge my colleagues, who believe as | do 
that U.S. taxpayers should have the ability to 
fully benefit from the property they purchase 
before any foreign government may benefit, to 
cosponsor my bill. 


IF CONGRESS CAN'T CUT 
THIS... 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1990 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, one of the more 
dubious proposed expenditures of scarce Fed- 


eral resources is the pending expansion of the 
ground wave emergency network—series of 
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towers that are intended to help us fight a nu- 
clear war after the initial attacks. | believe that 
the United States continues to have a need 
for a reasonable nuclear deterrent, but the 
case for this expansion of the GWEN system, 
which was always shaky, has become even 
more so in light of the changed events in the 
world. One need not believe the Mikhail Gor- 
bachev is a secret member of the American 
Friends Service Committee to understand that 
fundamental changes are taking place in the 
Soviet Union as a matter of economic neces- 
sity which allow us not to disarm unilaterally, 
but to reduce the level of expenditures on our 
deterrent. 

These proposed new towers are not only 
expensive; in many cases they will be environ- 
mentally damaging. Air Force proposals to 
extend this system in some location in South- 
eastern Massachusetts or Rhode Island have 
caused legitimate concern by residents of that 
area who fear for the environmental disruption 
that these towers will inevitably produce. And, 
unfortunately, the Federal Environmental Pro- 
tection Administration has proven unwilling to 
act in defense of the citizens against this 
threat to their environment. 

Mr. Speaker, the accompanying article from 
the New York Times by Ronald Fraser makes 
a very cogent case against the continuation of 
this expenditure, which is both wasteful and 
environmentally unsound. | hope that the 
President will heed this suggestion and put 
these plans on hold, and | hope that, no 
matter what he does, we will act in the budget 
that will be before us this spring to prevent 
the extension of this unnecessary and disrup- 
tive system. 

[From the New York Times] 
Ir CONGRESS CAN'T CUT THIS... 
(By Ronald Fraser) 

WASHINGTON.—As Congress takes up 
debate on the Pentagon budget, the mem- 
bers should think a moment about the con- 
fused people in Chelsea, Wis., Lovingston, 
Va. and dozens of other communities. 
These people are having trouble squaring 
the apparent end of the cold war with the 
Air Force's continuing preparations for a re- 
taliatory nuclear strike. 

They can't quite reconcile 300-foot-high 
military towers sprouting in their backyards 
with President Bush's expressions of sympa- 
thy for Mikhail Gorbachev's political plight. 
Nor can they reconcile the towers with a 
recent proposal by Secretary of Defense 
Dick Cheney; the recommendation—quickly 
rejected by Mr. Bush—was to ground the 
President's airborne command center be- 
cause the likelihood of a Soviet sneak attack 
is so remote. 

Known as the ground wave emergency 
network, the Air Force program consists of 
a two-part network of relay towers stretch- 
ing from Maine to California. The towers 
are designed to survive electromagnetic- 
pulse disruptions during the first 15 min- 
utes of a Soviet nuclear sneak attack. If the 
primary military channels to Air Force 
land-based missiles and  nuclear-armed 
bombers were cut, it would serve as a 
backup means to transmit Pentagon retalia- 
tion attack orders. 

The network symbolizes the fate of many 
yet-to-be-built 80's-era weapons that, in 
Pentagonese, have been overtaken by 
events.” When these weapons were con- 
ceived, the Evil Empire was expected to last 
well into the next century. 
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If Congress is truly looking to carve out a 
“peace dividend” from the military budget, 
it might start here, with these small, often- 
overlooked programs. After that, it might be 
easier to extend the same logic to the larger 
weapons systems, such as the B-2 bomber 
and the Strategic Defense Initiative, which 
account for a much greater share of mili- 
tary spending. 

The ground wave emergency network is 
rooted in President Ronald Reagan’s 1981 
National Security Decision Directive 12, 
which calls for a communications system 
that could survive a nuclear attack. A crude 
stop-gap measure, the network is to be re- 
placed by a sophisticated satellite communi- 
cations system in the late 1990's. 

The Air Force is only now completing the 
first phase, a self-contained 56-tower net- 
work linking the Pentagon to bomber and 
missile command centers. The second phase, 
consisting of 40 more relay towers, is still on 
the drawing board. 

People living in the shadow of the pro- 
posed second-phase towers wonder why, 
with peace breaking out across Europe, the 
Air Force needs 40 more towers. The Air 
Force's response: for insurance, in case an 
enemy destroys some of the first 56. 

Actually, how many towers are enough 
was never resovled. In hearings before Con- 
gress in 1983, Donald Latham, then the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense of Command, 
Control and Communications, put the issue 
this way, in typical bureaucratese: 

"How much survivability do you want to 
buy?... We can cover and get connectivity 
across the continental United States with 
about 45 nodes [towers]. But that is not 
enough if I really look at cutting up this 
network with a few weapons or a few terror- 
ist attacks. ... How many nodes do you 
want in order to give you absolute assur- 
ance? I don't know the right answer to that. 
It is some number more than 45 and less 
than 500.“ 

If Mr. Latham couldn't decide how many 
towers are enough while the cold war was 
still hot, how can the Air Force know the 
right number in this new postwar era? Un- 
certainty abounds. No one really knows 
whether an electromagnetic impulse would 
be a big problem or not in a nuclear war. So 
the value of the towers will always be specu- 
lative. 

Besides, even if the impulse did temporari- 
ly disrupt communications with U.S. bomb- 
ers and land-based missiles, that would 
hardly leave us defenseless. The President 
could retaliate with the 3,000 nuclear war- 
heads aboard the 20 or so submarines we 
keep at sea at all times. These subs are in- 
vulnerable to Soviet attacks, and most ex- 
perts agree that a few thousand surviving 
warheads would deter a first strike by the 
Soviet Union. 

Yet, the Air Force persists in upseting one 
community after another in its search for 
sites for the next 40 towers. And the illogic 
is stunning. Officials insist the towers are 
essential to U.S. security, even as current 
events descredit this rationale. Then they 
turn around and tell local folks not to 
worry, the chances are slim that this critical 
communications system would become a 
target for Soviet missiles in an all-out war. 
The people living near the towers are not so 
sure. 

At $1.1 million a tower, the program is 
small potatoes compared with other too- 
late-for-the-war weapons, like the B-2 
bombers, at $530 million apiece, But far 
more than money is at stake here. In any 
bureaucracy, momentum tends to keep pro- 
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grams going long after they have lost their 
reason for being. 

Now that our need for a big insurance 
policy to retaliate against a Soviet sneak 
attack is on a downward slide, what should 
become of the half-finished communications 
system? M 

Why not put the last 40 towers on hold, 
leaving the 56-tower system in place and 
ready to use, if needed? Why not wait and 
see if the $60 million insurance policy is 
really needed? 

The real challenge posed by this program 
is plain. Congress needs to display the 
common sense to cancel a small, interim 
cold war insurance policy that has been 
overcome by events. If it can't do that, what 
are the chances that it will create a real 
peace dividend by halting the more costly 
cold war weapons that we no longer need? 


WELCOME TO OUR NEWLY 
NATURALIZED CITIZENS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with sincere 
pleasure that | congratulate the residents of 
New York's 22d Congressional District who 
have chosen to become citizens of the United 
States with all the privileges, freedoms, and 
responsibilities that American citizenship en- 
tails. 

Our beautiful Hudson Valley region in New 
York State is proud of its newest citizens, and 
| invite my colleagues to join me in welcoming 
the following newly naturalized Americans and 
extending to them our best wishes for a happy 
and prosperous life in their new homeland: 


Mr. Suat Abaci, Ms. Cecilia Abreau, Ms. 
Marianne Acuzar, Ms. Carole Adolphe, Ms. 
Lourdes Aguiar, Ms. Dorothy Aiken, Anu 
Ailawadhi, Ms. Edna Alcantara, Mr. Jose AI- 
casid. 

Ms. Evelyn Alcruz, Mr. Winston Alcruz, 
Ms. Susan Alexander, Mr. George Aliermo, 
Ms. Helena Allalouf, Mr. Jorge Alvaran, Mr. 
Carlo Alzapiedi, Ms. Gerta Ambrozek, Mr. 
Santo Amodeo. 

Mr. Paulo Ampil, Mrs. Zenaida Ampil, Mr. 
Arkady Aptekarev, Ms. Lyudmila Aptekarev, 
Ms. Zeba Asif, France Assad, Ms. Nadie 
Atsime, Ms. Shirley Avila, Mr. Richard 
Bach. 

Mr. Sederro Balthazar, Mr. Ramon Bare- 
Rodriquez, Ms. Helen Bark, Mr. Nigel Bark, 
Mr. Mordechai Barouk, Ms. Mania Baruch, 
Mrs. Cana Basat-Colon, Mr. Desmond 
Baxter, Ms. Esther Beckman. 

Mr. Shlamo Bello, Ms. Marie Belotte, Ms. 
Maria Berrios, Ms. Eveline Bigard, Mr. Josef 


Boeni, Mr. Errol Bandoo, Ms. Matilda 
Bansu, Ms. Teresa Bonvino, Mr. Jean 
Bright. 


Ms. Susan Buencamino, Ms. Ana Luisa 
Bueno, Mr. Jose Bueno, Mr. Loc Bui, Ms. 
Vinita Buivan, Mr. Farozan Butt, Ms. 
Yvrose Cabraie, Ms. Judith Caducio, Ms. 
Benita Cafaro. 

Mr. Javier Cafaro, Mr. Cezar Calingo, Ms. 
Rolande Carenard, Ms. Viviana Castillo, Ms. 
Violet Chambers, Mr. Eric Kin Chan, Mr. 
Phal Kun Chan, Lan Ying Chang, Mr. Satya 
Charka. 

Ms. Lenota Charles, Mr. Sheng-Chang 
Cheng, Ms. Auguste Cherimond, Ms. Robin 
Chi, Mr, Esar Chickrie, Ms. Jennifer Chihl- 
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ing, Ms. Daniele Chiti, Ms. Ching-Fang Chu, 
Jey-Chin Chu. 

Ms. Helen Chu Ho, Ms. Evelyne Cilius, 
Jean Colas, Ms, Evelyn B. Concepcion, Mr. 
James Connolly, Ms. Ramona Cordero, Mrs. 
Vilma Coton, Ms. Marie Cotter, Ms. Rita 
Cruz. 

Mr. Luis Cueto, Mr. Jacinto Curato, Mr. 
Jose Da Silva, Ms. Sharon Darling, Mr. 
Francisco De La Cruz, Ms. Christine De La 
Toye, Mr. Maximo De Las Santos, Ms. Ester 
De Lean, Mr. Peter DeSimone. 

Mrs. Chaya Deutsch, Mr. Salamon 
Deutsch, Mr. Sircos Dilbehbahani, Mr. Paul 
Dolne, Ms. Ana Dominguez, Mr. Reinaldo 
Dominguez, Ms. Margaret Donaghy, Mr. 
Pierre Dorante, Mr. Kirk Douglas. 

Mr. Jean Duroseau, Ms. Yosi Efat, Mrs. 
Sullyte Elie, Ms. Veronica Fabella, Ms. Car- 
line Fabre, Ms. Ester Fabre, Mr. Catalino 
Fernandez, Ms. Theresa Fernandez, Mr. 
Jose Figueiredo. 

Mrs. Rachel Fischer, Mrs. Soheir Flana- 
gan, Ms. Marie Francois, Mr. Itzhak Fried- 
lander, Ms. Marie Gabriel, Mr. Harry Gani, 
Ms, Olive Gant, Ner Garcia, Mr. Proceso 
Garcia. 

Ms. Sonia Garcia, Mr. Shmuel Gefner, Ms. 
Saramma George, Mr. Joseph Germain, Ms. 
Maude Germain, Mr. Yonathan Gev, Ms. 
Despina Giannopoulos, Mr. Marino Giraldo- 
Lopez, Ms. Maria Gjelaj. 

Mrs. Carmen Glasgow, Mr. Pinchas Glau- 
ber, Mrs. Eun Goes, Awilda Gamez, Ms. 
Brenda Gamez, Ms. Nanci Gomez, Mr. Rich- 
ard Gomez, Mr. Angel Gonzalez, Mr. Anto- 
nio Gonzalez. 

Ms. Edna Greenwald, Mr. Jerzy Gruca, 
Ms, Krystyna Gruca, Ms. Anastacia Guma- 
bon, Mr. Moshe Guttman, Mr. Khalil 
Hammid, Ms. Leyla Hashtroudian, Mrs. 
Ethel Held, Eulen Hernandez. 

Mrs. Vilma Herskovits, Malka Herskowitz, 
Mrs. Cecilia Hilaire, Mr. Claudio Hilario, 
Ms. Gloria Holzer, Ms. Suparana Hora, Mr. 
Danny Hosty, Mr. Chao-Ching Hsiung, 
Thong Huynh. 

Mrs. Linda Inthirath, Mr. Sam Inthirath, 
Mr. Ouseph Jacob, Mr. Serge Jean-Baptiste, 
Ms. Sonia Jean-Marc, Ms. Willia Jean-Marc, 
Ms. Mariamma John, Mr. Thomas John, De- 
vaise Joseph. 

Ms. Jeanne Joseph, Jolly Joseph, Ms. 
Martine Joseph, Mr. Valbecentz Joseph, Mr. 
Jean Fritz Julien, Mr. Zaven Kacherian, Mr. 
Ahmed Kamel, Mr. Alexander Keorasmey, 
Ms. Stephanie Keorasmey. 

Ms. Miriam Kessler, Ms, Rosemary M. 
Khoury, Mr. Peter Kim, Sung Tai Kim, Mr. 
Israel Kin-Soibelman, Mr. Meir Klein, Ms. 
Helga Klepin, Mr. Rudi Klepin, Ms. Lily 
Knobler. 

Mr. Richard Knobler, Ms. Zenia Konson, 
Ms. Irene Kovacs, Ms. Sharley Ku, Ms. Ne- 
chama Kugielski, Young Cheon Kwon, Ms. 
Kerline Labert, Mr. Alberto Laboriel-Sam- 
bula, Ms. Evelyn Lacson. 

Mrs. Chau-Kwan Lai, Ms. Madeline Lale- 
zari, Mr. Gerardo Lalinde, Mr. Nikolaos 
Lambridis, Mr. Yun Hung Lau, Ms. Fraide 
Lebowitz, Mr. Janos Lecei, Ms. Nadezda 
Lecei, Mr. Benjamin Lee. 

Mr. David Lee, Mr. James Lee, Mr. Paulo 
Leite, Ms. Esther Levy, Ms. Sara Lima, Ms. 
Susan Lin, Benissoit Lindor, Ms. Hyacinth 
Lochan, Mr. Germaine Loiseau. 

Mr. Alfredo Loo, Mr. Volfang Lopez, Mr. 
Milagros Lorico, Mr. Renald Louis, Ms. Ro- 
saleen Lynch, Mr. Walter Maguina, Sand- 
hya Malhotra, Mr. Johanan Mansour, 
Maxane Marcel. 

Ms. Winklett Marcellus, Ms, Mariana 
Marin, Mr. Edgar Marquez, Ms. Opal Marri- 
ott, Mr. Carlos Martinez, Mr. Braulio Marti- 
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nez-Lopez, Ms. Omana Mathew, Ms. Gloria 
McCannon, Mr. Victor Mercado. 

Mrs. Melody Mikulewicz, Mr. Joseph 
Milien, Ms. Maria Millas, Mr. Walter Miller, 
Mr. Joseph Moise, Mr. Theodore Monchok, 
Mr. Robert Mondestin, Ms. Carmen Mon- 
santo, Ms. Isaura Montano. 

Ms. Ann-Marie Montilus, Mr. Peter Morin, 
Mr. Pierre Morin, Mr. Alireza Naghizadeh, 
Mr. Edward Nakkache, Mr. Maurice Nasral- 
lah, Mr. Tawab Nassary, Mr. Ricardo Na- 
varro, Mr. Michael Nembhard. 

Mr. Tien Nghe, Khuong Nguyen, Ms. Kim 
Nguyen, Son Van Nguyen, Ms. Alberta Nico- 
las, Ms. Natalia Oancea, Mr. Arthur Oleszc- 
zuk, Ms. Regina Orberta, Ms. Isabelita 
Ortiz. 

Ms. Cecilia Palacios-Castillo, Mr. Angelo 
Palmiotto, Mr. Yunsil Park, Mr. Hiteshku- 
mar Patel, Mr. Jayshree Patel, Satish Patel, 
Mr. Cantave Paul, Jean Cetal Paul, Ms. 
Sophal Pen-Var. 

Mr. Edward Penso, Ms. Ana Pequero, Ms. 
Josefina Peralta, Mr. Raju Peringattupar- 
ampil, Ms. Nechama Perl, Mr. Jorge Pertie, 
Trinh Pham, Mr. Herve Philippe, Ms. 
Myriam Pierre. 

Mr. Raymond Pierre-Michel, Mr. Artur 
Pietruck, Mr. Joaquim Pires, Arkady Plot- 
kin, Ms. Luba Plotkin, Ms. Romualda Pluta, 
Mr. Gus Politis, Mr. Dominador Suriba Pon- 
sades, Teofila Ponsades. 

Edvika Popilskis, Ms. Sulli Popilskis, Ms. 
Helene Prestigiacomo, Mr. Shaul Prizant, 
Hoang Quan, Mr. Lourdes Quezada, Mr. 
Stanley Ramos, Mr. Christian Rauch, Mr. 
Vera Renner. 

Ms. Ileana Reyes, Mr. Juan Reyes, Ms. 
Elena Rifkin, Ms. Gloria Rinciari, Mrs. 
Amalia Rivera, Ms. Icilda Robinson, Ms. 
Frida Roc, Ms. Marie Roche, Mr. Victor 
Rodriguez. 

Mr. Marco Rosado, Ms. Norma Ross, Mr. 
Yitzchak Roth, Ms. Suzanne Rousseau, Mr. 
Fernando Rubiano, Ms. Patricia Ruffini, 
Ms. Wendy Ruoff, Ms. Leila Rusin, Mr. 
Afsar Sachi-Kocher. 

Mr. Mohamed Sadik, Mr. Rajesh Saggi, 
Mr. Michel Saint-Cloud, Mr. Jean Salvant, 
Ms. Clarita Samala, Mr. Romeo Samala, 
Mrs. Yite Samet, Ms. Nancy Sanchez, Mr. 
Jimmy Santos. 

Mr. Jacob Schechter, Mr. Herman 
Schmid, Mr. Isaac Schwartz, Ms. Mavis 
Schwartz, Vartouhy Semerjian, Jean Sena- 
tus, Mr. Vinod Shah, Ms. Avinash Sharma, 
Shalhevet Shaulov. 

Ms. Larisa Sheynin, Mr. Joseph Shoer, 
Ms. Gloria Shugar, Mr. Daniel Sigal, Ms. 
Mira Sigal, Mr. Chaim Sofer, Nadereh Sotu- 
deh, Mr. Israel Spielman, Ms. Latha Srid- 
haran. 

Ms. Jane St. Ana, Mr. Antonios Stavridis, 
Mr. Josef Stemplinger, Ms. Maria Stem- 
plinger, Mr. Abraham Stern, Ms. Jarmila 
Stransky, Mr. Rudolf Sulgan, Ms. Maria Su- 
mallo, Mr. Neil Sutton. 

Mr. William Sweeney, Mr. Jero Szvetecz, 
Ms. Della Tabaco, Ms. Maria Tapia, Mr. 
Paulino Tapia, Ms. Caroline Tapley, Mr. 
Nikola Telesmanic, Inger Terzakis, Mr. Jose 
Thomas. 

Ms. Minete Thomas, Ms. Edith Thomp- 
son, Ms. Nyheidy Thompson, Mr. Augustin 
Torchon, Ms. Diane Torres-Gaviria, Mrs. 
Jayne Traina, Mr. Goddy Ugorji, Ms. 
Yvonne Ung, Mr. Csaba Vadasz. 

Ms. Ilona Vadasz, Mr. Aresky Valdes, Mr. 
Sam Var, Ms. Joseph Vargas, Ms. Rosamma 
Varughese, Renate Vehse, Mr. Marcelo Ver- 
gara, Mrs. Anne Vitello, Vasile Voiculescu. 

Mr. David Anthony White, Mrs. Inge 
Wingen, Mr. Walter Witczak, Mr. Kwok- 
Chuen Wong, Mrs. Wen-Chen Wong, Mrs. 
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Yuk-Yin Wong, Mr. Yosef Wosner, Ms. 
Aldith Wright, Mr. Harry Xiao. 

Mr. Meir Yafat, Huei-Fen Yang, Tawju 
Youn, Ms. Khaleda Zaman, Mr. Leon Zee, 
Mr. John Zervakis, Ms. Golda Zieg, Ms. Bev- 
erly Ziegler, Mr. John Ziemis, Mr. Behrooz 
Zivari, Ms. Schayla Zivari, Ms. Rachell de 
Platz. 


JIM McGUIRE 
HON. BILL SCHUETTE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
recognition of Jim McGuire, of Cadillac, MI. 

Mr. McGuire, who has been the general 
manager of McGuire's Resort in Cadillac since 
1977, was named Michigan Hotelier of the 
Year in 1989. He received this award for his 
service, leadership, and exemplary profession- 
alism in the Michigan lodging industry, as well 
as for his outstanding and numerous contribu- 
tions to the community. 

Mr. McGuire is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club, the West Michigan Tourist Association, 
the Cadillac Area Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Ferris State University Hospitality Advisory 
Board. 

This past summer Mr. McGuire was also se- 
lected by the Office of Service to the Aging to 
receive it's "Distinguished Employer of the 
Year" award for his commitment and dedica- 
tion to employing older workers. Jim McGuire 
is truly an asset to the State of Michigan and 
he makes living in, and visiting, Michigan more 
enjoyable. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 
AFFAIRS IN ROMANIA 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
because | am concerned about the present 
state of affairs in Romania. After the Decem- 
ber revolution, the National Salvation Front 
[NSF] took control of Romania as the interim 
government. The Front pledged that it would 
stay out of politics after it had guided the Ro- 
manian people toward free and fair elections. 
Yet, on January 23, the Front announced its 
intention to run candidates in the upcoming 
national elections. 

Other actions taken by the NSF include 
cancelling a January 28 national referendum 
to outlaw the communist party and banning all 
spontaneous demonstrations and threatening 
protesters with jail sentence of 15 to 30 days 
and stiff fines. 

Despite the Front's avowal to allow 29 other 
political parties to participate in a coalition 
government until the national elections, it has 
practically guaranteed its domination of the 
coalition through its gerrymandering of seats. 
Half of the seats in the new 180-member coa- 
lition will go to the 30 political parties—each 
having 3 representatives, 42 will go to a repre- 
sentative from each county, and 48 will go to 
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chosen individual members. If many of the re- 
gional and individual seats are filled by mem- 
bers of the Front's regional and national com- 
mittees, it will retain considerable control of 
the coalition. One theory, to which we must 
give serious consideration, expresses the 
belief that the NSF has loaded up some of the 
other 29 political parties with its communist 
clones. They are masquerading under a sepa- 
rate banner, so that the Communists will gain 
a majority of the seats in the coalition. Such 
tactics by Communist parties across the world 
are not without precedent. 

The Front has announced that national 
elections will be held on May 20, which will 
give it an insurmountable advantage if it par- 
ticipates as a political party because it con- 
trols the security forces, administrative organs, 
and media in Romania. Political parties that 
have just emerged from obscurity will have no 
time to organize an effective platform or strat- 
egy since the elections are being held at such 
an early date. 

Mr. Speaker, this week | will introduce a bill 
that will express the sense of Congress that 
the President send a United States delegation 
to Romania to monitor the national elections 
to ensure that they are fair and free. | urge my 
colleagues to support me in this endeavor. | 
submit the testimony of Andrei Calciu, son of 
the famous Romanian freedom fighter, Father 
Gheorghe Calciu, who recently spent 2 weeks 
in Romania, studying the situation there. His 
testimony reveals that the NSF is more con- 
cerned with hanging onto power than with the 
wishes of the Romanian people. It demon- 
strates why the United States must do every- 
thing in its power to ensure that all political 
parties get a fair shake at winning the national 
elections. 


NATIONAL STUDENT-ATHLETE 
DAY 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, | 
have introduced legislation to designate April 
6, 1990, as "National Student-Athlete Day." | 
believe the time has come to draw attention 
to student athletes and attempt to bring into 
balance academics and sports. 

Unfortunately, we have let the imbalance 
between sports and academics go on for too 
long. It's time to gain a proper perspective on 
our priorities. When we sacrifice our educa- 
tional principles on the altar of competitive 
sports, we do more than ruin the life of a 
young man or woman. We send a signal to all 
young people that thinking skills are less im- 
portant than athletic skills. And in today's 
competitive world marketplace, that is not the 
message the United States should be send- 
ing. The commemoration of this day will dem- 
onstrate the House's support of a proper bal- 
ance between athletics and education. 

A broad observance of National Student- 
Athlete Day will help educators promote the 
role of sports within education and emphasize 
the need for a balance between school and 
sports. Special programs are being planned in 
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some States for the day that include profes- 
sional athletes, who have returned to college 
to complete their degree, speaking about the 
importance of an education. 

| ask that my colleagues support this meas- 
ure and promote the spirit of this bill to their 
young constituents. 


NEWPORT COUNTY COMMUNITY 


MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 
HONORED 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to honor the Newport County Community 
Mental Health Center and its executive direc- 
tor, Mr. Bud Cicilline. 

The Newport County Community Mental 
Health Center is a community-based agency 
that offers a wide range of mental health serv- 
ices to the citizens of Rhode Island. Founded 
in 1964, the center has continually expanded 
its services and programs for the community. 
Among the centers accomplishments are 
Rhode Island's first federally funded compre- 
hensive community mental health center. In 
1985, the center created the McKinney Shel- 
ter for the Homeless, the Nation's first pro- 
gram for the homeless and mentally ill. In the 
shelter's early days, only a dozen people were 
able to receive help but through the hard work 
of the staff the facilities have been expanded 
to accommodate more homeless people. The 
center has also more recently created an out- 
standing program for children who suffer from 
emotional illness. 

On behalf of the people of Rhode Island, ! 
would like to thank the staff of the Newport 
County Community Mental Health Center and 
Mr. Cicilline for their years of service to the 
people of our State. Their commitment to 
helping their fellow man is an inspiration to us 
all. 


MILITARY AID TO EL SALVADOR 
HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, | believe 
today that it is time to reevaluate our policy in 
El Salvador. A decade has gone by and bil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in the effort 
to establish a democracy in that war torn 
country. Once more, we are confronted with 
funding a government whose military is admit- 
tedly involved in the murder of civilians. Once 
more, we must ask ourselves the tough ques- 
tion of whether it is right to provide U.S. tax 
dollars to a death squad supporting military 
fighting an equally violent leftist guerrilla 
group. We long for a democracy in El Salva- 
dor. So, while our cause is noble, the means 
to that end appear questionable. 

We have tried to turn the Salvadoran mili- 
tary into a force capable enough to defeat the 
FMLN guerrilla movement. | will have to say 
that effort has not succeeded. While the 
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recent FMLN offensive was a failure, it still 
demonstrated that the FMLN continues to 
grow in strength. But worse than our failure to 
achieve our military goals is the fact that we 
have created a monster in the process. The 
military, supplanting the oligarchy, has 
become the dominant political player. Corrup- 
tion runs rampant, with nonexistent soldiers 
receiving pay and officers running extortion 
rackets. 

We have given the military guns and heli- 
copters, but not taught the responsibility those 
weapons imply. We have given bullets without 
an accompanying sense of democratic duty 
and values. The United States created Salva- 
doran military is a monster because its ends 
are only to see itself stronger and more pow- 
erful. We hope for a democracy, with armed 
services who will be that democracies protec- 
tor. What we get is a military seeking only to 
protect itself. 

While our intentions in El Salvador are 
good, the means defeat the purpose. Support 
for the FMLN will disappear when civilians can 
look to the military for support, not repression. 
hope that in the upcoming session we will 
listen to our past promises of restricting aid if 
the military does not reform. Or else, | fear 
that the killing of nuns and Jesuits, opposition 
candidates and labor organizers, of peasants 
and merchants will continue. Our constituents 
support democracy, but not the way we are 
trying to achieve it. The Salvadoran military 
must know that the American people and their 
elected government will not stand for the kill- 
ing of civilians and political opponents. 


FOURTH ANNUAL BLACK ENGI- 
NEER OF THE YEAR AWARDS 


HON. KWEISI MFUME 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, today | again pay 
tribute to the annual Black Engineer of the 
Year awards. On February 24, 1990, the 
fourth Annual Black Engineer of the Year 
awards conference will take place in Balti- 
more, MD, to recognize the significant contri- 
butions that black engineers have made, and 
continue to make, to this ever-challenging pro- 
fesssion. 

It is most fitting that during Black History 
Month, the annual awards will take place and 
recognize, as well as document, the contribu- 
tions of blacks in education, science, engi- 
neering, and technology. Such recognition can 
also inspire and direct more students toward a 
career in the exciting field of engineering. 

Career Communications Group, Inc.—pub- 
lishers of U.S. Black Engineer magazine— 
along with Mobil Corp., the Council of Engi- 
neering Deans of historically black colleges 
and university, and the 1990 selection com- 
mittee have proudly announced the winners 
for this year, and | am pleased to pay tribute 
to the following Black Engineer of the Year 
Award winners for 1990: 

Black Engineer of the Year: 
Carter, Jr. 

Affirmative Action: Brig. Gen. Ernest J. Har- 
reli 
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Most Promising Engineer: Dr. Victor R. 
McCrary, Craig Wormack 

Promotion of Higher Education: Dr. Alan 
Letton, Dr. Carolyn W. Meyers 

Community Service: Stanley Y. Coleman, 
Linda D. Blanchard 

Professional Achievement: Brig. Gen. Ray- 
mond McMillan, Napoleon Hornbuckle 

Student Leadership: Midshipmen Duane 
Jubert, Vanessa Ong 

Outstanding Technical Contribution: Dr. 
Joseph G. Gordon Il, Cmdr. Osie V. Combs, 
Jr. 

Entrepreneur: Clemon H. Wesley 

President's Award: Col. Frederick Gregory 

Outstanding Corporate Support: Keith 
O'Neal, DiAnne Thompson 


TRIBUTE TO AMANDA 
BLANFORD 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pride and appreciation that | rise to commend 
a special young woman, Amanda Blanford— 
better known as Amy—of Louisville, KY, who 
recently completed her tenure as my page 
here in the House. 

am especially proud to announce that Amy 
received two Page School awards at the grad- 
uation ceremonies held on January 26. Amy 
received an Attendance Award and an Aca- 
demic Certificate for maintaining a 93 percent 
or better grade average in all her subjects. Ac- 
tually, this does not come as any surprise to 
me since Amanda is a straight-A student at 
Sacred Heart Academy, her high school in 
Louisville. 

Back home in Louisville, Amy has exhibited 
all the necessary qualities to be a leader 
among her peers. She has maintained a high 
grade point average at Sacred Heart, a very 
demanding educational institution despite 
participating in numerous extracurricular activi- 
ties which include: Students Against Drunk 
Driving; Amnesty International; and the Young 
Leaders Institute. Amy also volunteers her 
time at a local hospital. 

| am confident that the experience Amy 
gained as my Page here in Washington will 
prove invaluable for her, no matter what 
career path she may choose years from now. 
| hope Amy gives a career in public service 
some attention during her collegiate and post- 
collegiate years. She strikes me as one who 
possesses all the requisite talents, energies, 
and attributes to be an outstanding public offi- 
cial. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to congratulate Amy on 
job well done. | also commend her mother 
and father, Monica and Paul Blanford, for a 
great job of rearing. | salute Sacred Heart 
Academy for its role in forming Amy intellectu- 
ally, spiritually, and socially. 

It has been a pleasure to work with Amy, 
and | wish her every success in the future. 
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SERIOUS QUESTIONS REMAIN 
OVER PANAMA INVASION 


HON. GERALD D. KLECZKA 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Speaker, the House con- 
sidered House Concurrent Resolution 262, a 
concurrent resolution which addressed several 
aspects of the United States invasion of 
Panama. 

First, the measure expressed Congress' 
sadness over the death of 23 American troops 
in the invasion and conveyed our condolences 
to their families. | fully support this sentiment 
as the loss of every American life in combat is 
tragic. | grieve for the spouses, children, par- 
ents, and siblings who will never see their 
loved ones again. 

Second, the resolution commends the 
President for his efforts to provide for an early 
return of the remaining American troops who 
participated in the invasion. Such a prompt 
return is surely in the best interests of these 
troops, of Panama, and of our broader foreign 
policy toward Latin America. 

Third, House Concurrent Resolution 262 
urges the President to continue his efforts to 
promote democracy in Panama. While | also 
agree with this provision, the onus for creating 
and promoting democracy in Panama should 
lie with the Panamanians, most notably Presi- 
dent Guillermo Endara, First Vice President 
Ricardo Arias Calderon, and Second Vice 
President Gillermo Ford. 

Though | agree with all these provisions, the 
opening finding of this resolution deeply trou- 
bles me. It states that: 

Whereas the President, with the support 
of Congress and the American people, acted 
decisively and appropriately in ordering 
United States forces to intervene in Panama 

Part of this statement is just not accurate. 
President Bush may now have the support of 
Congress for the Panama invasion, but he 
could not possibly have had it before the 
action because Congress was never consult- 
ed. The House speaker, the Senate majority 
leader, and other congressional leaders were 
informed of the intervention only after it had 
been ordered. 

Furthermore, | seriously question whether 
this action was appropriate. While our soldiers 
fought bravely and fully deserve to be com- 
mended, | believe the United States did vio- 
late the United Nations and OAS Charters by 
invading and overthrowing the government of 
a sovereign nation. Safeguarding American 
lives is justified under self-defense articles of 
both charters, but overthrowing a foreign gov- 
ernment is prohibited as armed interference in 
other nations’ internal affairs. This is an unfor- 
tunate precedent in a world which is increas- 
ingly turning to negotiations and peace over 
hostility and war. 

The very real threat to American lives in 
Panama could have been met by the roughly 
13,000 United States troops already stationed 
there; 11,000 more troops were not needed 
for this purpose. While creating democracy in 
Panama is laudable, again it is the responsibil- 
ity of Panamanians, not Americans. Through- 
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out Eastern Europe, citizens are overthrowing 
their oppressive governments without United 
States military intervention. Was this not pos- 
sible in Panama? 

In the end, enough serious questions re- 
mained in my mind over the President’s deci- 
sionmaking process and the legality of the in- 
vasion for me to vote against House Concur- 
rent Resolution 262. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM SUTTLE 


HON. GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Nation’s 
oldest and largest military park, the Chicka- 
mauga and Chattanooga National Military Park 
in northwest Georgia, has lost an outstanding 
employee with the retirement of William Suttle. 
Mr. Suttle put in more than 35 years of service 
at the park, and as the park's maintenance di- 
vision foreman, he has diligently and honor- 
ably carried out his responsibilities within the 
board mission of the National Park Service. 
Mr. Suttle has also contributed much to the 
community in which he lives through his work 
with young people and his involvement in his 
church. The National Park Service can take 
pride in the example William Suttle has provid- 
ed, and | join with the many others in north- 
west Georgia who will miss seeing Mr. Suttle 
at the park but who wish him well in his retire- 
ment. 

| ask that the following article from the Jan- 
uary 10, 1990, Walker County Messenger be 
included in the RECORD. 


[From the Walker County Messenger, Jan. 
10, 1990] 


SuTTLE RETIRES AFTER 35 YEARS OF SERVICE 


LaFayette resident William P. Suttle was 
honored Jan. 6 by friends and co-workers 
with a retirement dinner. 

He retired Jan. 1 after more than 35 years 
of service with Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga National Military Park. 

Suttle began his career with the National 
Park Service in 1952 as a seasonal mainte- 
nance employee. 

During this time, he also held jobs with 
the Muller Company and Combustion Engi- 
neering in Chattanooga. 

Prior to his employement with the Na- 
tional Park Service, he worked for LaFay- 
ette Cotton Mill, the Dupont Company in 
Chattanooga, and served in the U.S. Army 
for approximately two years. 

In 1958, he was offered a permanent ap- 
pointment with the National Military Park, 
progressing in a career which culminated 
this year with retirement from his position 
as the park's maintenance division foreman. 

According to Suttie, one of the highlights 
of his career has been the chance to work 
with young people in several of the park's 
summer youth programs, and he takes great 
pride and pleasure in meeting them again 
today as adults. 

His work offered him the opportunity to 
help them become successful, respected 
members of their communities. 

Suttle can also take pride in a 39-year 
marange to his wife, Earnestine White 
Suttle. 
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. They have five children: a daughter in 
Summerville, another with the U.S. Army in 
Bonholder, Germany, two daughters and a 
son of LaFayette, and eight grandchildren. 

Mrs. Suttle is active in her church and 
community, serves on the Minority Advisory 
Board at Dalton College, and is president of 
the Walker County Parent and Teachers’ 
Association. 

She has already made plans for her hus- 
band's newly realized “leisure” time" which 
includes continuing their church and com- 
munity service, traveling and just plain re- 
laxing.” 


HONORING THE HUDSON 
UNITED BANK ON ITS 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, on January 12, 
1990, the Hudson United Bank celebrated its 
100th anniversary. Based in Union City, NJ, 
Hudson United Bank has been an integral part 
of the Hudson County community since its for- 
mation in 1890. It has helped the people of 
New Jersey grow and prosper, providing 
loans, high yield savings accounts, and finan- 
cial advice to small businesses, investors, and 
families. Its continued growth is a tribute to its 
honest leadership, intelligent planning, and 
commitment to the community it serves. 

It was on July 28, 1890, that the original 
predecessor of the Hudson United Bank was 
created with stock subscriptions exceeding 
$100,000. The Hudson Trust & Savings Insti- 
tution was located on 614 Spring Street in 
West Hoboken—known today as Union City. 
The first nine members of the board of direc- 
tors were Samuel Bayard Dod, Hamilton V. 
Meeks, Myles Tierney, E.A. Stevens, Theophi- 
lus Butts, John C. Besson, Adam Reisen- 
berger, Frederick W. Hille, and B.E. Galbraith. 
The officers were Samuel Bayard Dod, presi- 
dent; Hamilton V. Meeks, vice president; 
James R. Ferens, secretary and treasurer. 

The land for the bank’s main office, now 
3100 Bergenline Avenue, was purchased for 
$3,000. The building was erected on a lot 50 
by 100 for a total cost of $20,000. It was de- 
signed by architect Oscar Golde. 

As of January 6, 1891, the bank's assets 
had increased to $167,765.02. By December 
31, 1892, the Hudson Trust & Savings Institu- 
tion's assets had grown to $1,265,638.24. 

Here is a summary of some important 
events in the history of the Hudson United 
Bank: 1890, incorporated as the Hudson Trust 
& Savings Institution; 1900, name changed to 
the Hudson Trust Co.; 1932, acquired the Ho- 
boken Trust Co.; 1939, merged with the Co- 
lumbia Trust Co.; 1946, acquired First National 
Bank of Union City; 1972, acquired United Na- 
tional Bank of Bergen County and changed 
name to Hudson United Bank; 1975, acquired 
Peoples Bank of Dunellen; and 1983, acquired 
Pan American Bank. 

Present and former presidents of Hudson 
United Bank: 1989-present, Kenneth Neilson; 
1977-89, John T. Clark; 1975-77, William J. 
Robertson; 1971-75, Frank T. Stella; 1962- 
71, Arthur Dickson; 1954-62, Otis W. Beaton; 
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1940-54, Clarence G. Meeks; 1929-40, 
James H.P. Reilly; 1921-29, John S. Mabon; 
1899-21, Myles Tierney; and 1890-99, 
Samuel Bayard Dod. 

Hudson United Bank has been and will con- 
tinue to play an essential role in the growth 
and stability of Hudson County and northern 
New Jersey. | know my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives will join me in hon- 
oring the Hudson United Bank on the occa- 
sion of its 100th anniversary. 


DR. RUSSELL B. SCOBIE, M.D., 
NEWBURGH'S CITIZEN OF THE 
YEAR 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, each year the New- 
burgh Historical Association, of Newburgh, 
NY, recognizes a member of the community 
whose loyalty and commitment to the town of 
Newburgh is unquestionable. It is with great 
pleasure that | bring this year's recipient of 
this illustrious honor, Dr. Russell B. Scobie, 
M.D. to the attention of the American public. 

Dr. Scobie has devoted 47 years of his life 
to ensuring that the tap water used in the 
Newburgh area, the Nation, and the world, is 
fluoridated. In 1943 he began the lobbying 
effort which was primarily responsible for 
Newburgh being selected for the now famous 
Newburgh-Kingston water fluoridation study 
which began on May 2, 1945. Since that time, 
he has traveled around the United States and 
the world, presenting papers and lectures on 
the advantages and benefits of fluoridated 
water. 

Through Dr. Scobie's dedicated efforts 
there has been a noticeable decrease in the 
incidence of tooth decay throughout the world, 
including many Third World nations. The mag- 
nitude of Dr. Scobie's effect on global fluori- 
dation may be best manifested by the world's 
appreciation. Some years ago D. Vladamir 
Rudko, Director of the World Health Organiza- 
tion [WHO], presented Dr. Scobie with an 
autographed copy of a WHO report on fluori- 
dation which read “To Dr. Russell Scobie— 
you contributed the most to water fluorida- 
tion—we are trying to continue it." 

Although Dr. Scobie's work with water fluori- 
dation has been an important facet of his pro- 
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indeed a man who has devoted himself to im- 
proving the quality of life in the town of New- 
burgh and the world. 

| encourage all of my colleagues to join me 
in paying tribute to Dr. Russell B. Scobie, his 
wife Katherine, and their twin children Robert 
and Barbara. 


PROJECT 2000/LOVE: THE 
TENNIS CELEBRATION TO END 
WORLD HUNGER BY THE 
YEAR 2000 


HON. TONY P. HALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to bring to your attention a campaign spon- 
sored by the Hunger Project called 2000/ 
LOVE. The event is being produced by the 
Tennis Professionals Foundation in support of 
the Hunger Project, whose goal is ending 
chronic, persistent hunger by the year 2000. 
The tennis celebration will take place on April 
2 and 3 of this year at the Capital Centre in 
Washington, DC, and will include top-ranked 
tennis players such as Andre Agassi and Ivan 
Lendl, competing against Members of Con- 
gress. 

The effort of eliminate chronic hunger and 
malnutrition worldwide is the work or organiza- 
tions such as the Hunger Project, who labor 
endlessly to make hunger a global priority. | 
am pleased at the efforts of the staff and vol- 
unteers who are producing project 2000/ 
LOVE. This campaign is urgent, and requires 
the joint efforts or our Government and our 
people toward finding solutions to improve the 
current situation. It is documented by experts 
that technical and financial resources exist to 
end hunger. Yet 750 million people continue 
to face hunger on a daily basis. Hunger con- 
tributes to environmental degradation, eco- 
nomic instability, and needless death. Project 
2000/LOVE will raise funds to be used in the 
campaign to end hunger, a needed priority on 
the political and economic agenda of our 
Nation. Additionally, the tennis tournament will 
raise awareness of the persistence of chronic 
hunger. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe that hunger and 
hunger-related disease are solvable problems. 
The success of programs such as Project 
2000/LOVE rely on the assistance of people 
nationwide, and | would like to encourage my 
colleagues to join me in support of this worthy 
cause. | commend the Hunger Project for their 
continued efforts and | salute their contribu- 


tion to the fight against hunger. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE BARSTOW 
ELK’S DRUG AWARENESS PRO- 
GRAM 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, the 
Government cannot go it alone in the war on 
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drugs. To be successful, we need the help of 
citizens who will volunteer their time and skills 
to help our young people. | want to share with 
you today the outstanding work being done by 
the Elks, specifically the Elks of Barstow, CA, 
with their highly successful Drug Awareness 
Program. 

The Elks realize that our kids today need to 
go beyond saying no to drugs. So they are 
sponsoring Scout Troops and sports teams 
and teen centers and dozens of other activi- 
ties to supplement their Drug Awareness Pro- 
gram which educates young people about the 
dangers of drugs. 

The Barstow Elks recently donated $1,000 
to the local parks and recreation department 
to cover the costs of a youth basketball camp. 
The donation paid for T-shirts given to all the 
participants, a pizza party, refreshments, and 
gift certificates. More than 100 boys and girls 
benefited from this program which provided an 
alternative to the use of drugs and alcohol. 

But the work of the Barstow Elks doesn't 
stop here, Mr. Speaker. Alfredo Gonzales, the 
president of the Barstow Elks Lodge gave out 
200 drug education coloring books during a 
drug awareness presentation to young chil- 
dren at the Child Development Center at the 
Barstow Marine Corps Logistics Base. The 
lodge has also donated more than 2,000 of 
these coloring books to various organizations 
throughout the community. 

The Barstow lodge has also donated $1,000 
to assist the police department in the imple- 
mentation of the DARE [Drug Abuse Resist- 
ance Education] program in the Barstow 
schools. This program will be taught to 400 
sixth-grade students. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you to join me today in 
thanking the Elks and other volunteer groups 
for offering so generously their time and 
money in such worthwhile endeavors. Their 
commitment is making a critical difference to 
many young people and to our country. 


REV. DR. JAMES M. LAWSON, 
CIVIL AND HUMAN RIGHTS AC- 
TIVIST 


HON. JULIAN C. DIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to congratulate Rev. 
Dr. James M. Lawson, Jr. who is receiving the 
Corita Kent Peace Award from the Immaculate 
Heart College Center. Reverend Lawson has 
contributed to the human family as a spiritual 
leader, civil rights activist, community 
achiever, and peacemaker. 

The Corita Kent Peace Award, established 
by the Immaculate Heart College Center for 
peace, justice, and global cooperation, honors 
the memory of Corita Kent—an internationally 
known artist whose work is noted for the lively 
use of color, words, and text which proclaim 
that the most ordinary and mundane objects 
in our everyday world are symbols of the spir- 
itual, the beauty, and the hope that permeate 
all life. The award is given to those who do 
not make a distinction between their personal 
and public lives as peacemakers and who, 
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through their lives, words and actions express 
the dream of life without war. There is no one 
more deserving of the Corita Kent Award than 
Jim. 

Born in Pennsylvania, Jim was a champion 
debater in high school, and in college where 
he received a bachelor's degree in sociology 
and psychology. He went on to graduate 
school at Boston, Oberlin, and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versities to study theology. Throughout his life, 
Reverend Lawson has been committed and 
dedicated to human causes. While serving as 
national president of the United Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, he spent over a year in 
Federal prison as a conscientious objector. He 
went on to India where he worked as a 
campus minister and coach. As a friend and 
associate of Dr. Martin Luther King, Reverend 
Lawson trained freedom riders and became 
one of the preeminent voices for nonviolent 
direct action. 

Today, Jim is channeling his energies on 
urban problems, especially poverty in Los An- 
geles. He serves as president of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference [SCLC]/ 
Greater Los Angeles, and is vice president of 
the SCLC national board. Jim is pastor of 
Holman United Methodist Church in my con- 
gressional district, and is the president of the 
Peace with Justice Leadership Conference, a 
coalition of 60 denominational and religious 
groups. He contributes to a variety of organi- 
zations including the Conference Council of 
Ministries, the Religious Leaders Network of 
the Interfaith Council to Reverse the Arms 
Race, the Advisory Council of Clergy and Laity 
Concerned, the National Advisory Council of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and the Los 
Angeles County Mental Health Association. 

| join his wife Dorothy, their sons—John, 
Morris, and Seth—his colleagues, and host of 
friends in congratulating Jim as he receives 
the Corita Kent Peace Award. | look forward 
to his continued contributions to the world 
community. 


COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES CON- 
TRACTING PROCEDURES ACT 
OF 1990 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | am introducing today a bill that 
is the first fully comprehensive effort to place 
into law the Government's program for desig- 
nating those commercial activities that will be 
contracted out and those that will be per- 
formed by Government employees. 

It is important that we try to place some pa- 
rameters around the immensity of the effort 
we are addressing with this piece of proposed 
legislation. According to OMB, the Federal 
Government spends approximately $20 billion 
annually for civil service employees to provide 
commercial services. In June 1987, the Con- 
gressional Budget Office estimated that there 
are about 1.4 million Federal workers engaged 
in providing these types of services to the 
Government. Not only would this bill impact 
these employees, but it also covers the ap- 
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proximately 800,000 employees of the U.S. 
Postal Service and the yet uncalculated bil- 
lions involved with those postal jobs. 

OMB has recently testified that presently 
completed inventories of activities scheduled 
to be reviewed for possible contracting out in- 
volve over 300,000 Federal jobs. 

As first stated in 1955, it was the policy of 
the Federal Government to rely on the private 
sector for the provision of all commercial serv- 
ices. That policy was restated in 1966 in OMB 
circular A-76 but was since modified in 1979 
and 1983. These newer policies do not con- 
tain the strict prohibitions first announced in 
the 1950's but, rather, make contracting out 
dependent upon competitions between Feder- 
al employees and private sector firms. 

OMB reports that since 1981, 87,000 Feder- 
al jobs have been reviewed for possible con- 
version to contract performance. The in-house 
estimates, or "bids," of performance by Gov- 
ernment employees have beat“ the contract 
bids in head-to-head competitions in about 50 
percent of the cases. From these competi- 
tions, we are told, the Government has saved 
a total of $843 million for an average cost 
savings of 27 percent over original operating 
costs. These savings are alleged to result 
both from contract conversions and from reor- 
ganizations of Federal employees resulting 
from cost comparison analyses. 

My bill would not change the underlying phi- 
losophy of Government; namely, that most 
commercial activities should be contracted for 
with commercial sources when they can be 
performed by those activities more economi- 
cally. However, my bill would set out the 
ground rules for that competition so that Gov- 
ernment employees would be competing on 
an equal basis with the private sector. My bill 
would also infuse a much needed dose of due 
process into the system. Provisions are con- 
tained in the bill that would give appeal rights 
to all interested parties to protest, before inde- 
pendent boards and administrative law judges, 
performance work statements and cost com- 
parison analyses. The bill also sets into place 
a method to calculate the savings of the pro- 
gram and to verify those savings in subse- 
quent years. 

Perhaps the most unique provision of this 
bill calls for the continued competition be- 
tween Government employees and private 
sector contractors for the performance of 
commercial activities. The present A-76 circu- 
lar is totally one sided—only activities being 
performed by Government employees are in- 
cluded on a list or inventory of commercial ac- 
tivities to determine if they should be convert- 
ed to contract. That decision is made after a 
price competition and, if the private sector low 
bidder beats the in-house cost estimate or bid 
by more than 10 percent, the activity is con- 
verted to contract. My bill would not alter that 
basic concept—but it would also require the 
maintenance of another inventory list of com- 
mercial activities being performed by private 
sector firms. These activities would have to be 
periodically competed with the Government's 
in-house cost estimates. Only if private sector 
firms could continue to provide activities more 
economically, would those activities remain 
available for performance under contract. If 
Government employees could do the same 
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work at lower costs, the activity would be 
moved back for in-house performance. It is 
through this system of checks and balances 
that we can assure that the taxpayer gets the 
most for his or her dollar. 

The major provisions of my bill follow: 

First. The act would present a comprehen- 
sive and efficient method for determining what 
commercial activities should be performed by 
Government employees and which activities 
should be contracted out with commercial 
business concerns. Detailed provisions are 
also included dealing with the reporting of 
commercial activities and how savings are to 
be measured. 

Second. The act would cover all executive 
branch agencies and departments, as well as 
the U.S. Postal Service. 

Third. The act would require that all govern- 
mental functions be performed by Govern- 
ment employees and that other commercial 
activities be performed by private sector firms 
unless: 

No commercial source is capable of per- 
forming the work; 

Use of a contractor would cause unaccept- 
able delay; 

The commercial activity involves patient 
care at a Government-operated hospital and it 
is in the best interest of the patients to keep 
performance by Government employees; or 

Based on a cost comparison study Govern- 
ment employee can, with respect to commer- 
cial activities presently being performed by 
contract, perform the work at a lower cost; 
and, with respect to activities presently being 
performed by Government employees, per- 
form the work at no more than 10 percent 
higher than the anticipated cost of contracting 
out. 

Fourth. As a general rule, work that could 
be more economically performed by Govern- 
ment employees would be converted to in- 
house performance. 

Fifth. The act contains detailed provisions 
on how to formulate performance work state- 
ments and conduct cost analyses. 

Sixth. Appeal rights are given to interested 
parties to protest, before independent boards 
and administrative law judges, performance 
work statements, and cost comparison analy- 
ses. 
Seventh. All agencies must prepare and 
make publicly available inventories of com- 
mercial activities containing detailed informa- 
tion on the nature and performance of those 

Eighth. Displaced Government employees 
are provided rights dealing with reemployment 
by the Government and employment with the 
successful contractor when a commercial ac- 
tivity is converted to contract. 

Ninth. Detailed reporting requirements are 
imposed so that the true cost benefits of con- 
verting to contract and converting to in-house 
performance can be accurately measured. 

Tenth. The act would take effect 180 days 
after the date of enactment. 

| would like to take this opportunity to thank 
the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees and its national president, John N. 
Sturdivant, for their invaluable assistance in 
formulating this important piece of legislation. 

| look forward to working with the adminis- 
tration, organized labor, and the business 
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community in a bipartisan fashion to bring this 

legislation before the President for his signa- 

ture. | urge my colleagues to cosponsor and 

actively support this most important measure. 

SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE COM- 
MERCIAL ACTIVITIES CONTRACTING PROCE- 
DURES ACT or 1990 (H.R. 4015) 


Section 1. Short Title. Provides that this 
Act may be cited as the “Commercial Activi- 
ties Procedures Act of 1990.“ 

Section 2. Purposes. This section specifies 
four purposes for the Act: (1) to establish 
uniform standards for determining the most 
economical and efficient method to acquire 
commercial services; (2) to provide for ac- 
countability and equitable standards; (3) to 
ensure fair competitions and an opportunity 
for interested parties to participate fairly in 
the process; and (4) to provide for annual 
reports regarding commercial activities and 
to substantiate estimated and actual sav- 
ings. 

Section 3. Definitions. This section con- 
tains a series of definitions as follows: (1) 
“Administrator” means the Administrator 
of the Office of Federal Procurement Policy 
(OFPP); (2) "adversely affected employee" 
means any civilian employee of an agency 
who, as a result of a decision to convert to 
contract, will either be released from service 
or reduced in competitive grade or employ- 
ment; (3) "agency" means a Federal agency 
or department as defined under 41 U.S.C. 
403 and includes the United States Postal 
Service; (4) "commercial activity" means a 
product or service which may be procured 
from a commercial source and which is iden- 
tical or substantially similar to the form in 
which that product or service is sold to the 
general public; (5) “commercial source" is a 
business or other non-government entity lo- 
cated within the United States and which is 
capable of performing a commercial activi- 
ty; (6) "conversion to contract" means the 
changeover of performance by government 
employees to performance by a commercial 
source; (7) “conversion to in-house perform- 
ance" means the changeover of perform- 
ance by a commercial source to performance 
by government employees; (8) "full time 
equivalent work year" means 2,087 paid 
labor hours in a fiscal year or such other 
period of time as may be established by law; 
(9) "Government" means the Federal Gov- 
ernment; (10) "Government employee” 
means an employee of an agency; and (11) 
"governmental function" means any activity 
intimately related to the public interest and 
that requires either the exercise of discre- 
tion or the making of policy decisions for 
the Government. 

Section 4. Application. This Act would not 
apply to three types of situations; (1) in any 
case when its application would be contrary 
to an international agreement; (2) to DoD in 
times of declared war, military mobilization, 
or other emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent; and (3) to research and develop activi- 
ties. 

This Act is also subject to a series of limi- 
tations. It does not (1) provide authority to 
enter into contracts; (2) establish any rights 
for employees of commercial sources; (3) au- 
thorize conversion to contract of any com- 
mercíal activity in order to avoid personnel 
or salary ceilings; or (4) authorize the con- 
version to contract of any governmental 
function. 

Section 5. Inventories of Commercial Ac- 
tivities. Subject to the provision of section 4 
(dealing with the application and limita- 
tions of the program) and paragraph 3 of 
this subsection (a) (dealing with commercial 
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activities utilizing less than 10 full-time 
equivalent work years and governmental 
functions), not later than March 31 of each 
year every agency must prepare and make 
public an inventory of all commercial activi- 
ties it anticipates will be performed by gov- 
ernment employees during the following 
year. Each activity included on the invento- 
ry must reference: (1) the number of work 
years involved; (2) the commercial activity 
and the place of performance; (3) the date 
the commercial activity was last reviewed 
for conversion to contract; (4) the date of 
the next planned review (including the an- 
ticipated completion date); and (5) the 
reason for performance of the commercial 
activity by government employees. Commer- 
cial activities requiring less than ten (10) 
full-time equivalent work years and govern- 
mental functions may be excluded from the 
inventory. 

Not later than March 31 of each year, 
every agency must prepare and make public- 
ly available an inventory of commercial ac- 
tivities that are or will be performed by a 
commercial source during that year under a 
contract with the agency. For each item in- 
cluded on the inventory there must be a dis- 
cription of (1) the activity and the place of 
performance; (2) the name of the person 
who most recently performed the activity; 
(3) the date the activity was last subject to a 
cost comparison analysis; (4) the date of the 
next planned review of the activity for pos- 
sible conversion to in-house performance; 
(5) the contract number for that commer- 
cial activity; (6) the contract price; (7) for 
each activity converted to contract during 
the preceding 5-year period, the last annual 
payment for that activity; (8) the total cost 
incurred by the government for conducting 
that procurement; and (9) the reason for 
performance of the commercial activity by a 
commercial source. 

An agency shall not include a commercial 
activity in its inventory of contracted out 
activities if that activity: (1) was converted 
to contract within the last two year period; 
(2) performance of the commercial activity 
by commercial sources requires less than 10 
full-time equivalent work years annually; (3) 
the commercial activity will be performed 
pursuant to section 8(a) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act, section 1207 of P.L. 99-661 (both 
dealing with small disadvantaged business- 
es); or by a sheltered workshop for the blind 
or severely handicapped; or is a governmen- 
tal function. 

Not later than 60 days after an inventory 
is made publicly available by an agency, a 
labor organization representing employees 
of that agency may petition the head of the 
agency to include or exclude a commercial 
activity from an inventory. 

Section 6. Performance of Activities 
Under Contract. Performance of commercial 
activities contained on an inventory shall be 
performed by one or more commercial 
sources unless the head of the agency deter- 
mines that: (1) no commercial source is ca- 
pable of performing the contract; (2) use of 
a commercial source would cause unaccept- 
able delay or disruption to a program or ac- 
tivity of the agency; (3) the commercial ac- 
tivity involves patient care at a hospital op- 
erated by the government and performance 
of the activity by government employees 
would be in the best interest of patient care; 
(4) the commercial activity is a governmen- 
tal function; or (5) based upon a cost com- 
parison study conducted under section 7, 
government employees are performing, or 
can reasonably be expected to perform the 
commercial activity at an estimated cost 
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that is (a) in the case of a commercial activi- 
ty being performed by a commercial source, 
less than the total costs incurred by the gov- 
ernment under contract; or (b) in the case 
of a commercial activity that is presently 
being performed by government employees, 
not more than 10 percent higher than the 
estimated total costs of contracting for the 
provision of that commercial activity. 

Section 7. Cost Comparison Analysis. 
Before converting to contract or converting 
to in-house performance, an agency must 
conduct a cost comparison analysis under 
this section. For the purposes of such analy- 
ses, all costs will be computed on the basis 
of a final performance work statement pre- 
pared pursuant to section 8. Notwithstand- 
ing this general rule, a commercial activity 
may be converted to contract without con- 
ducting a cost comparison analysis if the 
contract is to be awarded pursuant to: (1) 
section 8(a) of the Small Business Act; (2) 
section 1207 of P.L. 99-661; or (3) the Javits- 
Wagner-O'Day Act. 

Within 180 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Federal Acquisition 
Regulatory Council shall amend the Federal 
Acquisition Regulation to establish require- 
ments for conducting cost comparison anal- 
yses. The regulation must provide that (a) 
the cost of performance by government em- 
ployees shall be determined based on the 
most efficient and cost effective organiza- 
tion practicable; (b) the cost of performance 
by a commercial source shall be based on 
full and open competition; (c) the pricing 
method for evaluating all offers from com- 
mercial sources shall be firm fixed price 
unless the head of the agency, on a nondele- 
gable basis, determines that a cost reimburs- 
able contract is appropriate; and (d) the 
term of a contract for commercial activities 
shall not exceed 3 years, including all op- 
tions. 

Regulations promulgated under this sec- 
tion must also include provisions dealing 
with the calculation of all relevant costs of 
performance of a commercial activity. These 
costs are to include: personnel costs (includ- 
ing pay, retirement, and fringe benefits); 
material, equipment, and supply costs; utili- 
ty costs (including those utilities provided 
by the government); maintenance cost of 
government owned machinery, tools, equip- 
ment, and other items; depreciation; rent; 
maintenance, repair and upkeep; insurance; 
travel; overhead; and such other additional 
costs as may be appropriate. 

Costs that would be the same for perform- 
ance by a commercial activity and for per- 
formance by government employees may be 
excluded from the analysis, if documented 
and made part of the record. 

In addition to the costs determined above, 
the fair market value of all government 
property to be used by either a commercial 
source or government employees must be 
taken into account when performing a cost 
analysis. 

Once a cost comparison is completed by 
an agency, it is to be submitted to that 
agency's review board established under sec- 
tion 9. 

The review board shall review the adequa- 
cy of each cost comparison analysis submit- 
ted to it (including the performance work 
statement on which the analysis is based) 
with respect to currency, reasonableness, ac- 
curacy, and completeness. 

The review board must announce no less 
frequently than monthly its final determi- 
nation of all cost comparison analyses sub- 
mitted to the board within the preceding 
month. 
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An interested party may appeal a decision 
of a review board to the head of the agency 
not later than 30 days after the review 
board announces its fnal decision. That 
party is entitled to a hearing on the record 
in accordance with chapter 5 of title 5, 
United States Code. The head of the agency 
shall sustain the decision of the board 
unless it is found not to be substantially jus- 
tified by the facts, or contrary to law or reg- 
ulation. 

For purposes of this provision the term 
"interested party" means any: (1) adversely 
affected employee; (2) labor organization ac- 
corded exclusive recognition to represent 
adversely affected employees; (3) former 
Federal employee who has a reasonable 
prospect for re-employment by the govern- 
ment if a commercíal activity were to be 
converted to in-house performance; and (4) 
prospective offeror whose direct economic 
interest would be adversely affected by a de- 
cision not to convert to contract or to con- 
vert a contract to in-house performance. 

An agency cannot take any action to con- 
vert to contract or to convert to in-house 
performance a commercial activity during 
the 30-day period following a decision of the 
review board or during any period in which 
an appeal to a review board decision is pend- 
ing. 

The head of an agency must provide to all 
agency employees performing a commercial 
activity timely notification of each cost 
comparison analysis that is initiated with 
respect to that activity and shall keep those 
employees duly informed of the progress of 
each such analysis. 

No person may disclose a cost comparison 
analysis before the agency issues a public 
notice that the commerical activity will 
either be converted to contract, converted to 
in-house performance, or will be performed 
by government employees. Nothing con- 
tained in this provision authorizes the dis- 
closure of proprietary information that 
would adversely affect the financial or com- 
petitive position of a commercial source if 
released to the public. In addition, this pro- 
vision does not limit the authority of Con- 
gress or any law enforcement authority to 
obtain information otherwise available 
under law. 

Section 8. 

Performance Work Statements. The head 
of an agency must prepare a performance 
work statement for each commercial activi- 
ty for which a cost comparison analysis is 
conducted under section 7. Each perform- 
ance work statement must define the scope 
of work of a commercial activity by: (1) de- 
lineating standards of performance, critical 
elements and time restraints; (2) using a de- 
scription of work that does not exceed the 
minimum requirements of that agency; (3) 
describing the technical qualifications and 
skills of needed personnel; and (4) designat- 
ing the types of machinery, equipment, 
tools, and other items needed for acceptably 
performing the commercial activity. 

Commercial activities may be combined 
for the purpose of preparing performance 
work statements only if such commercial ac- 
tivities are logically related to each other so 
that the successful performance of one ac- 
tivity is dependent on the successful per- 
formance of the other and are combined in 
a manner that promotes full and open com- 
petition at the prime contract level among 
the greatest practicable number of commer- 
cial sources. 

Before a performance work statement is 
submitted to a review board, the head of an 
agency shall provide to all potential ad- 
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versely affected employees (and their collec- 
tive bargaining representatives) a period of 
at least 60 days in which to submit com- 
ments and recommendations. 

Such comments or recommendations must 
be in writing and shall be responded to indi- 
vidually and in writing indicating whether 
the recommendation will be incorporated 
within the performance work statement. 

An employee whose recommendation is 
denied has 30 days to appeal the negative 
determination to the appropriate review 
board. If the decision of the agency is not 
substantially justified or is contrary to law 
or regulation, the board must sustain the 
appeal and require the agency to make ap- 
propriate changes in the performance work 
statement. A performance work statement 
shall not be final until all employee appeals 
with respect to that performance work 
statement are resolved. 

Not later than 15 days after completing a 
performance work statement, the agency 
must: (1) publish in the Commerce Business 
Daily the fact that the Performance Work 
Statement is available; (2) provide a copy of 
the performance work statement to each 
labor organization representing government 
employees who perform any commercial ac- 
tivity that is the subject of the performance 
work statement; and (3) provide written 
notice to all government employees provid- 
ing a commercial activity that is the subject 
of a performance work statement advising 
them of the availability of a copy of the per- 
formance work statement upon request. 
Performance work statements provided to 
collective bargaining representatives shall 
be provided not later than 30 days after 
final approval of the statement. All other 
parties are to receive the performance work 
statement within 30 days after the agency 
receives a request for the statement. With 
the exception of performance work state- 
ments provided to labor organizations, an 
agency may charge a nominal fee for repro- 
ducing and mailing performance work state- 
ments to requesting parties. 

Section 9. Review Boards. Each agency is 
to establish a review board for the acquisi- 
tion of commercial activities. Each board is 
to be chaired by the official of the agency 
assigned by statute with the responsibility 
for acquisition strategy, or if no such indi- 
vidual in that agency is assigned by statute, 
by the official designated pursuant to sec- 
tion 16(3) of the Office of Federal Procure- 
ment Policy Act. 

An agency review board is to consist of the 
Chairperson and such other government 
employees as the Chairperson believes ap- 
propriate. However, a person may not serve 
on a review board during its consideration 
of a matter pertaining to an organizational 
unit of the agency that employs that 
person. 

Review boards shall review cost compari- 
son analysis prepared by agencies under sec- 
tion 7 and consider employee appeals under 
section 8(c) dealing with performance work 
statements. 

Section 10. Re-employment of Displaced 
Employees. Agencies must, with respect to 
adversely affected employees, (1) exert max- 
imum effort to fill available positions with 
such employees; (2) establish a re-employ- 
ment priority list and a positive placement 
program; and (3) pay reasonable costs for 
training and relocating the employee if that 
leads to placement of the employee within 
the agency. 

The Office of Personnel Management 
must, with respect to adversely affected em- 
ployees: (1) insure that such employees 
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have access to government-wide placement 
programs on a priority of Labor regarding 
job opportunities in the private sector. 

A commercial source who wins a contract 
pursuant to a cost comparison analysis 
must, prior to entering into the contract: (1) 
advise adversely affected employees that 
they have a right of first refusal for avail- 
able positions for which they are qualified; 
and (2) actively assist and facilitate the 
hiring of such employees. These duties of 
the commercial source are to be incorporat- 
ed into the contract by the government. 

Section 11. Reporting. The OFPP Admin- 
istrator is to issue regulations which require 
the head of each agency to report annually 
to OFPP on the number and dollar value of 
commercial activities that are converted to 
contract or converted to in-house perform- 
ance. In addition, each agency is to report 
the dollar savings anticipated from such ac- 
tions. By January 31 of each year the OFPP 
Administrator is to prepare and submit a 
report to the Congress describing: (1) the 
savings from conversions to contract and 
conversions to in-house performance; (2) the 
number of Federal employees performing 
commercial activities; (3) the estimated 
number of private sector employees per- 
forming commercial activities for the gov- 
ernment; and (4) the contract number and 
value for each commercial activity procured 
by an agency under contract in the preced- 
ing year, specifying the name of the con- 
tractor and its location. The Comptroller 
General may provide the OFPP Administra- 
tor such assistance as the Administrator 
considers necessary to establish criteria or 
measures pertaining to cost savings. The 
head of each agency must provide the 
OFPP Administrator upon request with 
such resources and assistance as the Admin- 
istrator considers necessary for preparing 
reports required by this section. 

Section 12. Procurement Protests. This 
section would amend 31 U.S.C. section 
3551(2) by providing that GAO bid protest 
procedures are not applícable to conversions 
to contract or conversions to in-house per- 
formance. 

Section 13. Effective Date. This Act would 
take effect 180 days after the date of enact- 
ment. 


BLACK HISTORY MONTH—A 
TIME FOR REFLECTION 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
Black History Month was established to set- 
aside a special period of time so that our 
Nation could recognize and celebrate the her- 
itage, achievements and contributions of black 
Americans to our country. Each year, during 
the month of February, schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, religious and social organizations, 
and communities throughout the United States 
plan and participate in various activities de- 
signed to provide Americans with an opportu- 
nity to recognize and appreciate the important 
role blacks have played in the development of 
our great Nation. 

Black History Month has also served to 
remind us of the work that still must be done 
to ensure that all Americans can fully enjoy 
the blessings of liberty enshrined in and guar- 
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anteed by the Constitution. Mr. Speaker, | can 
recite the names of people like Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Rosa Parks, Thurgood Mar- 
shall, Harriet Beecher Stowe and thousands 
of other famous and not so famous Americans 
who fought against the shameful injustice of 
racism, bigotry, and discrimination. Their 
names, however, are meaningless unless we 
work to understand the goal they were work- 
ing towards and join them in championing the 
cause of equality. 

When our democratic principles are not ap- 
plied equally, the Nation's moral health is in 
jeopardy. As Dr. King declared, "Injustice any- 
where is a threat to justice everywhere." 
Black Americans have made great strides in 
securing the rights of freedom, justice and 
equality in the United States, but unfortunately 
the Nation's work is far from complete. 

An integral part of our endeavors to further 
equality rests partially in the development of a 
school system that provides the black commu- 
nity with opportunities for advancement 
through education. Horace Mann Bond, the 
first black president of Pennsylvania's Lincoln 
University, correctly noted that education is 
“the most important factor in elevating the life 
of a people." He believed that education was 
an essential and formidable weapon in the 
fight against racism and that education would 
“accelerate social change.” 

At present, our educational programs are 
failing to reach all segments of our society. 
High school dropout rates among black 
youths have risen and the undereducation of 
black youths continues. These youth, and 
consequentially the Nation, are at risk, and 
this crisis in education only serves to under- 
mine the democratic processes in our country. 
| do not claim to hold the answers to these 
problems. However, acknowledging that a 
problem exists is, as we know, the first step 
toward finding solutions. 

Black History Month presents an opportuni- 
ty for us, as a nation, to reflect on the contri- 
butions of black Americans, to recognize that 
there is still much work to be done, and to re- 
dedicate ourselves to promoting the American 
creed that all men are created equal. Mr. 
Speaker, this challenge confronts all Ameri- 
cans. So, let us use this time as an opportuni- 
ty to celebrate black history and to reassert 
the cause of freedom, justice, and equality for 
all. 


REUNIFICATION OF CYPRUS 
HON. FRANK PALLONE, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, today | join 
with so many of my colleagues to remind the 
world of the tragedy of the divided island 
nation of Cyprus. We are fortunate to be living 
in a time of great change throughout the 
world, a time when so many walls and barriers 
to freedom are tumbling down. During this 
time, let us not forget the people of Cyprus 
who have been suffering since the Turkish in- 
vasion of 1974. 

We were all encouraged by the leadership 
shown by U.N. Secretary General Javier Perez 
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de Cuellar in initiating talks between President 
Vassiliou and Rauf Danktash, the Turkish Cyp- 
riot leader. However, our hopes that Cyprus 
would soon be reunified have been diminished 
by the intransigence of Danktash and the sub- 
sequent breakdown of the sponsored talks. 

The Cyprus issue is not simply a parochial 
dispute between Greece and Turkey; it in- 
volves the rule of law and the fundamental 
principles of democratic government. There 
are presently 35,000 Turkish troops and 
60,000 Turkish colonists in Northern Cyprus; 
200,000 Greek Cypriots remain refugees in 
their own land. 

Mr. Speaker, a barbed wire barricade com- 
monly referred to as the “Green Line" pres- 
ently physically divides the island nation of 
Cyprus. Let us hope that we shall soon see 
the dismantling of the "Green Line" and the 
reunification of Cyprus. 


COMMEMORATING BOB AND 
SANDY MILLER, BISHOP 
GORMAN HIGH SCHOOL'S 
"KNIGHT OF THE GAEL" HON- 
OREES 


HON. JAMES H. BILBRAY 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to honor two of Ne- 
vada's most respected and admired leaders, 
Gov. Bob Miller and First Lady Sandy Miller. 
On Wednesday, March 7, 1990, Bishop 
Gorman High School will dedicate its eighth 
annual "Knight of the Gael" to the Governor 
and first lady. The Millers will be recognized 
for their contributions not only to Bishop 
Gorman High School, but also to the Las 
Vegas community and the State of Nevada. 
They are both truly deserving of this honor. 

Governor Miller has been a preeminent 
State leader, dedicated to serving the citizens 
of Nevada for many years. The Chicago born 
Governor began calling Nevada home at an 
early age. He attended Bishop Gorman High 
School and upon graduation in 1963, com- 
menced studies at the University of Santa 
Clara. Graduating with a B.A. in political sci- 
ence in 1967, he went on to receive his juris 
doctor degree from Loyola Law School in Los 
Angeles in 1971, all the while acting as part- 
time deputy sheriff in Las Vegas and Los An- 
geles. 

Bob returned to Nevada to practice law and 
was employed as a deputy District Attorney 
for Clark County. In 1973, he became the first 
legal adviser to the Las Vegas Metropolitan 
Police Department. During 1975-78, Bob was 
the Las Vegas Township Justice of the Peace, 
and in 1979 he was elected Clark County Dis- 
trict Attorney. Reelected in 1982, he became 
the first Clark County District Attorney in 
modern history to win reelection. Also that 
year, Bob was chosen by President Reagan to 
serve on the nine-member President's Task 
Force on Victims of Crime. In 1987, he went 
on to become the Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of Nevada, and in 1989, following Gov- 
ernor Bryan's election to the U.S. Senate, Bob 
Miller became Nevada's Acting Governor. 
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Sandy, born in Denver, CO, has been a 
resident of Nevada since 1951 and an active 
community and civic leader. Attending both 
the University of Nevada, Reno and Las 
Vegas, she received a B.S. in education from 
UNLV in 1971. Later that year she attended 
the Lexington School for the Deaf in New 
York, and returned to teach the aurally handi- 
capped at the Ruby Thomas Elementary 
School in Las Vegas for 4 years. A committed 
advocate for children with learning disabilities 
and representative for teachers in politics, she 
prepared and lobbied legislative proposals 
and worked on the design committee for the 
deaf education wing at Ruby Thomas. 

Her energy and commitment to helping and 
educating people is shown in her dedication 
to civic work. She is on the advisory board of 
the University of Nevada, Young Volunteers of 
Nevada, the Children's Museum of Carson 
City, the Nevada Museum of Art and New Ho- 
rizons, a learning disability group. Her support 
has reached numerous charities including 
work with a literacy and Say No To Drugs" 
Program, the Children's Inn of Greater Las 
Vegas, Nevada Women's Fund, Junior 
League, PTA,, the American Cancer Society's 
special projects, and March of Dimes. 

Mr. Speaker, by any standard—be it profes- 
sional contributions, civic leadership or com- 
munity service—Bob and Sandy Miller repre- 
sent the finest in Nevada's commitment to ex- 
cellence. They have established themselves 
as outstanding leaders, giving much of their 
time and energy to the people of our State. ! 
urge my colleagues to join me today in com- 
mending the Governor and first lady in their 
well-deserved recognition for their contribu- 
tions and loyalty to Bishop Gorman and to 
Nevada. 


NATIONAL VISITING NURSES 
ASSOCIATION WEEK 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor the Visiting Nurses Association of west- 
ern Massachusetts. During the week of Febru- 
ary 18-24, our country will be celebrating Na- 
tional Visiting Nurses Association Week in rec- 
ognition of the VNA's outstanding and neces- 
sary service to our communities. 

One of our oldest and most enduring health 
institutions in America, the VNA's have been 
providing quality home care for our elderly, our 
infants and new mothers, and medical-surgical 
patients of all ages who have needed their 
special services. In my district, the Visiting 
Nurse Associations of Holyoke, Pittsfield, 
Greenfield, Pioneer Valley, Easthampton, 
Northampton and others have all been instru- 
mental in bringing compassionate, quality 
home care to the people of western Massa- 
chusetts. They have all brought dignity to the 
medical and social needs of the terminally ill. 

The complexity of new medical technology 
is a major challenge facing home care nurses 
today. These dedicated and committed pro- 
fessionals deserve our special recognition and 
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support as they keep pace with the rapidly 
changing demands of the population. 

| especially want to commend the oldest 
VNA in my district, the Holyoke Visiting Nurse 
Association, which has been serving my dis- 
trict for 85 years. The Holyoke VNA has been 
a leader in establishing a new hospice life 
care program for the terminally ill. By working 
with a committed team of health care profes- 
sionals and volunteers, the Holyoke VNA Hos- 
pice Program is pioneering new approaches to 
caring for the sick and dying. Community sup- 
port for the hospice has been heartening: 
both the St. Peter’s Lutheran Church and the 
Second Congregational Church of Holyoke 
have been generous in their support of the 
hospice program. 


MEDICARE PART A BUDGET 
CUTS 


HON. JAMES T. WALSH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to ex- 
press my extreme disappointment with the re- 
cently proposed budget cuts for Medicare part 
A. A $3.5 billion cut will have a devastating 
impact on the hospitals in the State of New 
York. 

In New York, our average hospital bed oc- 
cupancy rate is 90 to 95 percent compared to 
a national average of 60 percent. With a Medi- 
care population at 50 to 60 percent of total 
occupancy, much of the hospital's funds come 
from the Medicare Program. The advent of the 
diagnostic related groups [DRG's] means pa- 
tients are entering hospitals sicker than 
before. Our aging population is an additional 
stress on an already lean reimbursement pro- 
gram. 

Our hospitals can only take so much in cut- 
backs before the quality of care is severely 
compromised. As it stands now, emergency 
ambulance patients are being refused en- 
trance by nearby emergency rooms because 
of a lack of beds and staff. We all know that 
cardiac cases cannot afford the time taken in 
transporting to a distant facility. 

The 60 rural hospitals in New York State 
are in even further dire straits as their level of 
reimbursement from Medicare lags far behind 
that of their urban counterparts. Legislation 
has been passed to remedy this problem by 
1995, but | fear that many of these facilities 
will not survive that long. 

| remind my colleagues that the urgency of 
this situation may someday affect us. Should 
one of us be unfortunate enough to require 
immediate ambulance service to the closest 
hospital and it is full, we may be the ones 
sent 50 miles out of town because of inad- 
equate funding. 

New York is nearly at the crisis level. 
Please join me in working to restore some of 
these life threatening budget cuts. 
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TRIBUTE TO HIS BEATITUDE 
MAR RAPHAEL I. BIDAWID, 
CHALDEAN PATRIARCH OF 
BABYLON 


HON. SANDER M. LEVIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to extend a heartfelt welcome to His 
Beatitude Mar Raphael |. Bidawid, Chaldean 
Patriarch of Babylon, on the occasion of his 
first formal pastoral visit to the United States 
this week. 

The Chaldeans, who today form the largest 
Christian community in Iraq, are one of the six 
major Eastern rites of the Catholic Church. In 
the 17th District of Michigan, they are a thriv- 
ing people | am proud to have the opportunity 
to represent. 

The contributions of the Detroit-area Chal- 
deans, numbering roughly 60,000, are signifi- 
cant; they are civic activists laboring for the 
good of their own and the larger community, 
they are entrepreneurs who display a relent- 
less work ethic, and they are dedicated pro- 
fessionals. 

Clearly, they have woven themselves into 
the fabric of American life and, indeed, they 
are proud Americans. But they hold equally 
proudly and firmly to their traditions. They are 
unwavering in their devotion to their church, 
which is the center of their social and cultural 
as well as their religious life. Perhaps most 
distinct of all is their deep commitment to 
family life and family values. 

The visit by His Beatitude Mar Raphael |. 
Bidawid is of major importance. This learned, 
esteemed and imposing man, elected to this 
post only last May, is the spiritual head of this 
proud and devout people. His visit tells the 
Chaldeans living here that despite the geo- 
graphical distance between them and their 
land of origin, they are still inextricably linked 
to their roots, to their traditions, to their be- 
loved heritage. 

| am honored to welcome him. 


RECOGNIZING MR. RAYMOND 
EARL WILLIAMS 


HON. JIM COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleas- 
ure to recognize Mr. Raymond Earl Williams, 
former corporate vice president, labor rela- 
tions, on his retirement from AT&T. Mr. Wil- 
liams worked for AT&T for 38 years. 

Mr. Williams, 63 years of age, was very in- 
novative as a labor relations executive. He 
was a proponent of the constructive union/ 
management relationship as well as an advo- 
cate of the national bargaining concept. One 
of Mr. Williams' higher achievements was his 
instrumental negotiating of the first ever family 
care plan on a national scope. With this and 
the help from AT&T, he was able to create a 
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$5 million family care fund, which is now 
known as the Williams Fund. 

Most recently, Mr. Raymond Williams won 
the 1989 National Womens Political Caucus 
Award and had the distinction of being ap- 
pointed by Ronald Reagan and serving on the 
President's Advisory Committee on Mediation 
and Conciliation. 

Mr. Williams presently resides in Madison, 
NJ, with his wife, Mary, of 35 years. He has 
three children and four grandchildren. 

On this occasion of his retirement, | extend 
my congratulations to Raymond and wish him 
continued success and best wishes for the 
future. 


SALUTE TO DOROTHY P. 
(DOTTIE) MARKS 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
want to share with you the outstanding career 
of Dorothy P. “Dottie” Marks, who retired on 
December 29, 1989, after 25 years of dedica- 
tion and hard work for the city of Antioch, CA. 

Dottie began her career with the city of An- 
as deputy city clerk in 1964. In 1972, 
she put these skills to use in her elected posi- 
tion as city clerk. In appreciation of the quality 
f her work, the residents of Antioch reelected 
her city clerk five times; each time she re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes in the 
city's history. Dottie is also a certified munici- 
pal clerk and an active member of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Municipal Clerks and City 
Clerks Association of California. 

In addition to her responsibilities to Antioch 
and its residents, Dottie balances her time 
with various community organizations. She 
has belonged to groups such as the Young 
Ladies Institute, the Soroptimists International 
of Antioch, Delta Christian Foundation, Bocce 
Ball Federation, California State Elected Offi- 
cials, Delta Learning Center Board of Direc- 
tors, Antioch Historical Society, Antioch/Chi- 
chibu Sister City, and the Delta Memorial Hos- 
pital Auxiliary. 


[*] 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Although her career required much of her 
valuable time, Dottie was still able to find en- 
joyment in her many hobbies and with her two 
children, Cheryl and Gregory, and her hus- 
band Joe. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives join with me in con- 
gratulating Dottie Marks for her outstanding 
career with the city of Antioch and to wish her 
the very best in her retirement. 


TRIBUTE TO THE CHAN YIN 
CHONG FONG ASSOCIATION 


HON. NANCY PELOSI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
share with my colleagues the 50th anniversary 
of the Chan Yin Chong Fong Association in 
San Francisco on February 18, 1990. 

The association was founded by the forefa- 
thers of the Chan Yin Chong Fong family on 
April 25, 1940. During the 18th century, new 
immigrants to the San Francisco Bay area uti- 
lized the association as a place to renew old 
friendships and to meet acquaintances. Such 
informal gatherings continue to prompt ex- 
changes of information and serve as a vital 
communication link for family members. 

The membership of the Chan Yin Chong 
Fong Association includes new immigrants, 
and first, second, third, and fourth generation 
Chinese. Their professions include public 
school principals, union labors, farmers, trade 
merchants, homemakers, and students. The 
400 registered members do not pay dues and 
all contributions are voluntary. 

The main activities of the association are 
the annual banquet reunion during the Chi- 
nese New Year celebration in February and 
other social activities within the Chinese com- 
munity. 

The Chan Yin Chong Fong Association con- 
tinues to stress the importance of familial ties 
and the maintenance of a strong Chinese cul- 
ture in the Land of the Gold Mountain. | com- 
mend their loyalty to their homeland and to 
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their new home in the San Francisco Bay 
area. 


ENCOURAGING NEGOTIATION 
BETWEEN THE CANADIAN PA- 
CIFIC AND CONRAIL 


HON. SHERWOOD L. BOEHLERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1990 


Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Speaker, like many of 
my colleagues in the Northeast, | have been 
following the developments surrounding the 
sale of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad with 
great interest. The trustee in bankruptcy has 
accepted a bid from the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, which is currently funding operations on 
the Delaware & Hudson. Canadian Pacific's 
bid, however, is contingent upon obtaining 
trackage rights from Conrail to Hagerstown, 
MD. 

While it would be inappropriate for me to 
become involved in the selection of the ulti- 
mate purchaser of the Delaware & Hudson, it 
is quite appropriate that | point out the stake 
which New York State has in seeing that the 
Delaware & Hudson is acquired and operated 
by a responsible purchaser. Continued oper- 
ation of the Delaware & Hudson means a con- 
tinuation of the services and jobs and reve- 
nues that the Delaware & Hudson provides 
and are so important to our communities. 

Canadian Pacific is obviously a viable candi- 
date and one which | would like to see remain 
in the bidding process. That's why | would like 
to encourage Conrail to enter into meaningful 
discussions with Canadian Pacific in order to 
avoid the loss of this healthy contender for 
the Delaware & Hudson. 

| am not asking that Conrail make conces- 
sions which would harm the railroad. On the 
other hand, | would like to think that discus- 
sions with Canadian Pacific might lead to a 
solution which would benefit all, perhaps most 
importantly to me, the people of New York, 
who have always counted on the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad to be there when they need 
it. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


The House met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. GEPHARDT]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
February 20, 1990. 

I hereby designate the Honorable RICHARD 
A. GEPHARDT to act as Speaker pro tempore 
on Wednesday, February 21, 1990. 

Tuomas S. FOLEY, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Reverend James Lyons, pastor, 
St. Peter's Roman Catholic Church, 
Volo, IL, offered the following prayer: 

Happy are the undefiled in the way 
who walk in the law of the Lord.— 
Psalm 119:1. 

O Loving Lord, remove from our 
hearts every selfish temptation to ava- 
rice and greed that may darken our 
minds and dull our sense of justice. 

We pray that the laws passed in the 
U.S. House of Representatives will 
always mirror and reflect Your eternal 
justice, Your eternal love, and Your 
eternal peace. We ask that You give 
our Representatives the grace, the 
wisdom, and the fortitude to act in ac- 
cordance with the light and warmth of 
Your divine law as expressed in their 
consciences. 

May Your holy will always be done 
on Earth as it is done in Heaven. 

May God bless all of you. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of 
the last day's proceedings and an- 
nounces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. JAMES] for the purpose of 
leading the Members in the Pledge of 
Allegiance. 

Mr. JAMES led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Lundregan, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 150. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide a proce- 
dure for an alien who dies while serving on 
active-duty with the United States Armed 
Forces during certain periods of hostilities 
to be considered a citizen of the United 
States at the time of the alien's death; and 

H.R. 2281. An act to amend the Elementa- 
ry and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
extend the authorization for certain school 
dropout demonstration programs. 


REV. JAMES LYONS, PASTOR, ST. 
PETER'S ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, VOLO, IL 


(Mr. CRANE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, Father 
James Lyons is the pastor of St. 
Peters Roman Catholic Church in 
Volo—in the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois. He has been pastor at 
St. Peter's for the past 6 years. 

In addition to his duties there, he 
teaches theology at St. Mary's of the 
Lake Seminary in Mundelein, IL. He 
was ordained in 1951 at Mundelein. 

His theology courses center around 
the works of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Cardinal John H. Newman. 

A native Chicagoan, Father Lyons 
served as chaplain of St. George's and 
Palos Community Hospitals. He was 
an associate pastor at the parishes of 
Sacred Heart in Hubbard Woods, St. 
Gertrude's on Chicago's north side, 
and the Nativity of Our Lord on the 
city's south side. 

Father Lyons is very active in the 
prolife movement. 

He has been a participant and leader 
in the Great Books Program, dealing 
with adult education. 

He is very concerned about the need 
for strong international laws and an 
international community to prevent 
wars. 

It has certainly been a privilege to 
have Father Lyons give the opening 
prayer at today's session of the House 
of Representatives. And I know that 
Congressman HENRY HYDE, a good 
friend of Father Lyons, too, wishes 
him the very best in his religious en- 
deavors. 

I might add one other point, Mr. 
Speaker, Volo, IL, is a very small com- 
munity, but it has one of the biggest 
hearts in my district and it focuses 


around the work of Father Lyons of 
St. Peter's. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair announces that during the joint 
meeting to receive His Excellency 
Vaclav Havel, only the doors immedi- 
ately opposite the Speaker and those 
on his left and right will be open. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives: 


WASHINGTON, DC, 
February 20, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of 
the Rules of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, I have the honor to transmit a sealed 
envelope received from the White House at 
2:47 p.m. on Tuesday, February 20, 1990 said 
to contain a message from the President 
waiving the application of certain subsec- 
tions of the Trade Act of 1974 with regard 
to Czechoslovakia. 

With great respect, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


WAIVER OF CERTAIN TRADE 
PROVISIONS WITH RESPECT 
TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. 
DOC. NO. 101-151) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and ordered to 
be printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of Tuesday, February 20, 1990, 
at page S1252.) 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the order of the House of 


Wednesday, February 7, 1990, the 
House will stand in recess subject to 
the call of the Chair. 


Accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 8 min- 
utes a.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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JOINT MEETING OF THE HOUSE 
AND SENATE TO HEAR AN AD- 
DRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
VACLAV HAVEL, PRESIDENT OF 
THE CZECHOSLOVAK SOCIAL- 
IST REPUBLIC 


The SPEAKER of the House presid- 
ed 


The Doorkeeper, the Honorable 
James T. Molloy, announced the Vice 
President and Members of the U.S. 
Senate who entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, the Vice 
President taking the chair at the right 
of the Speaker, and the Members of 
the Senate the seats reserved for 
them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee on the 
part of the House to escort His Excel- 
lency Vaclav Havel into the Chamber: 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
GEPHARDT]; 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL]; 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Bonror]; 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Hover]; 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLARZ ]: 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 


K 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL]; 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
GINGRICH]; 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]; 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
LEWIS]; 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDWARDS]; and 

The  gentlewoman 
Island [Ms. SCHNEIDER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate, at the direction of 
that body, appoints the following Sen- 
ators as members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate to escort His 


from Rhode 


Excellency Vaclav Havel into the 
Chamber: 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MITCHELL]; 


The Senator from California [Mr. 
CRANSTON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL]; 

The Senator from 
(Mr. HoLLINGS]; 


South Carolina 


The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BIDEN]; 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
BUMPERS]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
LEVIN]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SIMON]; 


The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
DoLE]; 

The Senator from Wyoming 
SIMPSON]; 

The Senator from Mississippi 


COCHRAN]; 


[Mr. 
[Mr. 
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The Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
LUGAR]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
BoscHWITZ]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. PRESSLER]. 

The Doorkeeper announced the am- 
bassadors, ministers, and chargés d'af- 
faires of foreign governments. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
chargés d’affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House 
of Representatives and took the seats 
reserved for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cab- 
inet of the President of the United 
States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives and took the seats reserved for 
them in front of the Speaker's ros- 
trum. 

At 11 o'clock and 8 minutes a.m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the President 
of the Czechoslovak Socialist Repub- 
lic. 

The President of the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic, escorted by the 
committee of Senators and Represent- 
atives, entered the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, and stood at the 
Clerk's desk. 

Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
Congress, it is my great privilege and I 
deem it a high honor and personal 
pleasure to present to you His Excel- 
lency Vaclav Havel, President of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. 

Applause, the Members rising. ] 


ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
VACLAV HAVEL, PRESIDENT OF 
THE CZECHOSLOVAK SOCIAL- 
IST REPUBLIC 


(The following address was delivered 
in Czech, with a simultaneous transla- 
tion in English.) 

President HAVEL. Dear Mr. Speak- 
er, dear Mr. President, dear Senators, 
and Members of the House, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

My advisers advised me to speak on 
this important occasion in Czech. I 
don’t know why. Perhaps they wanted 
you to enjoy the sweet sounds of my 
mother tongue. 

The last time they arrested me, on 
October 27, of last year, I didn’t know 
whether it was for 2 days or 2 years. 

Exactly 1 month later, when the 
rock musician Michael Kocab told me 
that I would probably be proposed as a 
Presidential candidate, I thought it 
was one of his usual jokes. 

On the 10th of December 1989, when 
my actor friend Jiri Bartoska, in the 
name of the Civic Forum, nominated 
me as a candidate for the office of 
President of the Republic, I thought it 
was out of the question that the Par- 
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liament we had inherited from the 
previous regime would elect me. 

Nineteen days later, when I was 
unanimously elected President of my 
country, I had no idea that in 2 
months later I would be speaking in 
front of this famous and powerful as- 
sembly, and that what I say would be 
heard by millions of people who have 
never heard of me and that hundreds 
of politicians and political scientists 
would study every word I say. 

When they arrested me on October 
27, I was living in a country ruled by 
the most conservative Communist gov- 
ernment in Europe, and our society 
slumbered beneath the pall of a totali- 
tarian system. Today, less than 4 
months later, I am speaking to you as 
the representative of a country that 
has set out on the road to democracy, 
& country where there is complete 
freedom of speech, which is getting 
ready for free elections, and which 
wants to create a prosperous market 
economy and its own foreign policy. 

It is all very extraordinary. 

But I have not come here to speak 
for myself or my feelings, or merely to 
talk about my own country. I have 
used this small example of something 
I know well, to illustrate something 
general and important. 

We are living in very extraordinary 
times. The human face of the world is 
changing so rapidly that none of the 
familiar political speedometers are 
adequate. 

We playwrights, who have to cram a 
whole human life or an entire histori- 
cal era in a 2-hour play, can scarcely 
understand this rapidity ourselves. 
And if it gives us trouble, think of the 
trouble it must give to political scien- 
tists, who spend their whole lives 
studying the realm of the probable. 
And have even less experience with 
the realm of the improbable than us, 
the playwrights. 

Let me try to explain why I think 
the velocity of the changes in my 
country, in Central and Eastern 
Europe, and of course in the Soviet 
Union itself, has made such a signifi- 
cant impression on the face of the 
world today, and why it concerns the 
fate of us all, including you Ameri- 
cans. I would like to look at this, first 
from the political point of view, and 
then from a point of view that we 
might call philosophical. 

Twice in this century, the world has 
been threatened by a catastrophe; 
twice this catastrophe was born in 
Europe, and twice you Americans, 
along with others, were called upon to 
save Europe, the whole world and 
yourselves. The first rescue mission— 
among other things—provided signifi- 
cant help to us Czechs and Slovaks. 

Thanks to the great support of your 
President Wilson, our first President, 
Tomas Garrigue Masaryk, could found 
our modern independent state. He 
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founded it, as you know, on the same 
principles on which the United States 
of America had been founded, as Ma- 
saryk's manuscripts held by the Li- 
brary of Congress testify. 

In the meantime, the United States 
made enormous strides. It became the 
most powerful nation on Earth, and it 
understood the responsibility that 
flowed from this. Proof of this are the 
hundreds of thousands of your young 
citizens who gave their lives for the 
liberation of Europe, and the graves of 
American airmen and soldiers on 
Czechoslovak soil. 

But something else was happening 
as well: the Soviet Union appeared, 
grew, and transformed the enormous 
sacrifices of its people suffering under 
totalitarian rule, into a strength that, 
after World War II, made it the 
second most powerful nation in the 
world. It was a country that rightly 
gave people nightmares, because no 
one knew what would occur to its 
rulers next and what country they 
would decide to conquer and drag into 
their sphere of influence, as it is called 
in political language. 

All of this taught us to see the world 
in bipolar terms, as two enormous 
forces, one a defender of freedom, the 
other a source of nightmares. Europe 
became the point of friction between 
these two powers and thus it turned 
into a single enormous arsenal divided 
into two parts. In this process, one 
half of the arsenal became part of 
that nightmarish power, while the 
other—the free part—bordering on the 
ocean and having no wish to be driven 
into it, was compelled, together with 
you, to build a complicated security 
system, to which we probably owe the 
fact that we still exist. 

So you may have contributed to the 
salvation of us Europeans, of the 
world and thus of yourselves for a 
third time: you have helped us to sur- 
vive until today—without a hot war 
this time—but merely a cold one. 

And now what is happening is hap- 
pening: the totalitarian system in the 
Soviet Union and in most of its satel- 
lites is breaking down and our nations 
are looking for a way to democracy 
and independence. The first act in this 
remarkable drama began when Mr. 
Gorbachev and those around him, 
faced with the sad reality of their 
country, initiated their policy of per- 
estroika." Obviously they had no idea 
either what they were setting in 
motion or how rapidly events would 
unfold. We knew a lot about the enor- 
mous number of growing problems 
that slumbered beneath the honeyed, 
unchanging mask of socialism. But I 
don't think any of us knew how little 
it would take for these problems to 
manifest themselves in all their enor- 
mity, and for the longings of these na- 
tions to emerge in all their strength. 
The mask fell away so rapidly that, in 
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the flood of work, we have literally no 
time even to be astonished. 

What does all this mean for the 
world in the long run? Obviously a 
number of things. This is, I am firmly 
convinced, a historically irreversible 
process, and as a result Europe will 
begin again to seek its own identity 
without being compelled to be a divid- 
ed armory any longer. Perhaps this 
wil create the hope that sooner or 
later your boys will no longer have to 
stand on guard for freedom in Europe, 
or come to our rescue, because Europe 
will at last be able to stand guard over 
itself. But that is still not the most im- 
portant thing: the main thing is, it 
seems to me, that these revolutionary 
changes will enable us to escape from 
the rather antiquated straitjacket of 
this bipolar view of the world, and to 
enter at last into an era of multipolar- 
ity. That is, into an era in which all of 
us—large and small—former slaves and 
former masters—will be able to create 
what your great President Lincoln 
called the family of man. Can you 
imagine what a relief this would be to 
that part of the world which for some 
reason is called the Third World, even 
though it is the largest? 

I don't think it's appropriate simply 
to generalize, so let me be specific: 

First, as you certainly know, most of 
the big wars and other conflagrations 
over the centuries have traditionally 
begun and ended on the territory of 
modern Czechoslovakia, or else they 
were somehow related to that area. 
Let the Second World War stand as 
the most recent example. This is un- 
derstandable: whether we like it or 
not, we are located in the very heart of 
Europe, and thanks to this, we have 
no view of the sea, and no real navy. I 
mention this because political stability 
in our country has traditionally been 
important for the whole of Europe. 
This is still true today. Our govern- 
ment of national understanding, our 
present Federal Assembly, the other 
bodies of the state and I myself will 
personally guarantee this stability 
until we hold free elections, planned 
for June. We understand the terribly 
complex reasons, domestic political 
reasons above all why the Soviet 
Union cannot withdraw its troops 
from our territory as quickly as they 
arrived in 1968. We understand that 
the arsenals built there over the past 
20 years cannot be dismantled and re- 
moved overnight. Nevertheless, in our 
bilateral negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, we would like to have as many 
Soviet units as possible moved out of 
our country before the elections, in 
the interests of political stability. The 
more successful our negotiations, the 
more those who are elected in our 
places will be able to guarantee politi- 
cal stability in our country even after 
the elections. 

Second, I often hear the question: 
How can the United States of America 
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help us today? My reply is as paradox- 
ical as the whole of my life has been: 
You can help us most of all if you help 
the Soviet Union on its irreversible, 
but immensely complicated road to de- 
mocracy. It is far more complicated 
than the road open to its former Euro- 
pean satellites. You yourselves know 
best how to support, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the nonviolent evolution of this 
enormous, multinational body politic 
toward democracy and autonomy for 
all of its peoples. Therefore, it is not 
fitting for me to offer you any advice. 
I can only say that the sooner, the 
more quickly, and the more peacefully 
the Soviet Union begins to move along 
the road toward genuine political plu- 
ralism, respect for the rights of na- 
tions to their own integrity and to a 
working—that is a market—economy, 
the better it will be, not just for 
Czechs and Slovaks, but for the whole 
world. And the sooner you yourselves 
will be able to reduce the burden of 
the military budget borne by the 
American people. To put it metaphori- 
cally: The millions you give to the 
East today will soon return to you in 
the form of billions in savings. 

Third, it is not true that the Czech 
writer Vaclav Havel wishes to dissolve 
the Warsaw Pact tomorrow and then 
NATO the day after that, as some 
eager journalists have written. Vaclav 
Havel merely thinks what he has al- 
ready said here, that for another hun- 
dred years, American soldiers 
shouldn't have to be separated from 
their mothers just because Europe is 
incapable of being a guarantor of 
world peace, which it ought to be, in 
order to make some amends, at least, 
for having given the world two world 
wars. Sooner or later Europe must re- 
cover and come into its own, and 
decide for itself how many of whose 
soldiers it needs so that its own securi- 
ty, and all the wider implications of 
that security, may radiate peace into 
the whole world. Vaclav Havel cannot 
make decisions about things that are 
not proper for him to decide. He is 
merely putting in a good word for gen- 
uine peace, and for achieving it quick- 
ly. 
Fourth, Czechoslovakia thinks that 
the planned summit conference of 
countries participating in the Helsinki 
process should take place soon, and 
that in addition to what it wants to ac- 
complish, it should aim to hold the so- 
called Helsinki II conference earlier 
than 1992, as originally planned. 
Above all, we feel it could be some- 
thing far more significant than has so 
far seemed possible. We think that 
Helsinki II should become something 
equivalent to the European peace con- 
ference, which has not yet been held; 
one that would finally put a formal 
end to the Second World War and all 
its unhappy consequences. Such a con- 
ference would officially bring a future 
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democratic Germany, in the process of 
unifying itself, into a new pan-Europe- 
an structure which could decide about 
its own security system. This system 
would naturally require some connec- 
tion with that part of the globe we 
might label the "Helsinki" part, 
stretching westward from Vladiovos- 
tok all the way to Alaska. The borders 
of the European states, which by the 
way should become gradually less im- 
portant, should finally be legally guar- 
anteed by a common, regular treaty. It 
should be more than obvious that the 
basis for such a treaty would have to 
be general respect for human rights, 
genuine political pluralism and genu- 
inely free elections. 

Fifth, naturally we welcome the ini- 
tiative of President Bush, which was 
essentially accepted by Mr. Gorbachev 
as well, according to which the 
number of American and Soviet troops 
in Europe should be radically reduced. 
It is a magnificent shot in the arm for 
the Vienna disarmament talks and cre- 
ates favorable conditions not only for 
our own efforts to achieve the quick- 
est possible departure of Soviet troops 
from Czechoslovakia, but indirectly as 
well for our own intention to make 
considerable cuts in the Czechoslovak 
Army, which is disproportionately 
large in relation to our population. If 
Czechoslovakia were forced to defend 
itself against anyone, which we hope 
will not happen, then it will be capable 
of doing so with a considerably smaller 
army, because this time its defense 
would be—not only after decades but 
after even centuries—supported by the 
common and indivisible will of both its 
nations and its leadership. Our free- 
dom, independence, and our newborn 
democracy have been purchased at 
great cost, and we shall not surrender 
them. For the sake of order, I should 
add that whatever steps we take are 
not intended to complicate the Vienna 
disarmament talks, but on the con- 
trary, to facilitate them. 

Sixth, Czechoslovakia is returning to 
Europe. In the general interest and in 
its own interest as well, it wants to co- 
ordinate this return—both politically 
and economically—with the other re- 
turnees, which means, above all, with 
its neighbors the Poles and the Hun- 
garians. We are doing what we can to 
coordinate these returns. And at the 
same time, we are doing what we can 
so that Europe will be capable of 
really accepting us, its wayward chil- 
dren. Which means that it may open 
itself to us, and may begin to trans- 
form its structures—which are formal- 
ly European but de facto Western Eu- 
ropean—in that direction, but in such 
a way that it will not be to its detri- 
ment, but rather to its advantage. 

Seventh, I have already said this in 
our parliament, and I would like to 
repeat it here, in this Congress, which 
is architecturally far more attractive: 
for many years, Czechoslovakia—as 
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someone's meaningless satellite—has 
refused to face up honestly to its core- 
sponsibility for the world. It has a lot 
to make up for. If I dwell on this and 
so many important things, it is only 
because I feel—along with my fellow 
citizens—a sense of culpability for our 
former reprehensible passivity, and a 
rather ordinary sense of indebtedness. 

Eighth, we are of course delighted 
that your country is so readily lending 
its support to our fresh efforts to 
renew democracy. Both our peoples 
were deeply moved by the generous 
offers made a few days ago in Prague 
at the Charles University, one of the 
oldest in Europe, by your Secretary of 
State, Mr. James Baker. We are ready 
to sit down and talk about them. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I've only been 
president for 2 months and I haven't 
attended any schools for presidents. 
My only school was life itself. There- 
fore I don't want to burden you any 
longer with my political thoughts, but 
instead I will move on to an area that 
is more familiar to me, to what I 
would call the philosophical aspect of 
those changes that still concern every- 
one, although they are taking place in 
our corner of the world. 

As long as people are people, democ- 
racy in the full sense of the word will 
always be no more than an ideal; one 
may approach it as one would a hori- 
zon, in ways that may be better or 
worse, but it can never be fully at- 
tained. In this sense you too are 
merely approaching democracy. You 
have thousands of problems of all 
kinds, as other countries do. But you 
have one great advantage: You have 
been approaching democracy uninter- 
ruptedly for more than 200 years, and 
your journey toward the horizon has 
never been disrupted by a totalitarian 
system. Czechs and Slovaks, despite 
their humanistic traditions that go 
back to the first millennium, have ap- 
proached democracy for a mere 20 
years, between the two world wars, 
and now for the 3% months since the 
17th of November of last year. 

The advantage that you have over us 
is obvious at once. 

The Communist type of totalitarian 
system has left both our nations, 
Czechs and Slovaks—as it has all the 
nations of the Soviet Union and the 
other countries the Soviet Union sub- 
jugated in its time—a legacy of count- 
less dead, an infinite spectrum of 
human suffering, profound economic 
decline, and above all enormous 
human humiliation. It has brought us 
horrors that fortunately you have not 
known. 

At the same time, however—uninten- 
tionally, of course—it has given us 
something positive: a special capacity 
to look, from time to time, somewhat 
further than someone who has not un- 
dergone this bitter experience. A 
person who cannot move and live a 
somewhat normal life because he is 
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pinned under a boulder has more time 
to think about his hopes than some- 
one who is not trapped that way. 

What I am trying to say is this: we 
must all learn many things from you, 
from how to educate our offspring, 
how to elect our representatives, all 
the way to how to organize our eco- 
nomic life so that it will lead to pros- 
perity and not to poverty. But it 
doesn’t have to be merely assistance 
from the well-educated, the powerful 
and the wealthy to someone who has 
nothing and therefore has nothing to 
offer in return. 

We too can offer something to you: 
our experience and the knowledge 
that has come from it. 

This is a subject for books, many of 
which have already been written and 
many of which have yet to be written. 
I shall therefore limit myself to a 
single idea. 

The specific experience I'm talking 
about has given me one great certain- 
ty: Consciousness precedes Being, and 
not the other way around, as the 
Marxists claim. 

For this reason, the salvation of this 
human world lies nowhere else than in 
the human heart, in the human power 
to reflect, in human meekness and in 
human responsibility. 

Without a global revolution in the 
sphere of human consciousness, noth- 
ing will change for the better in the 
sphere of our Being as humans, and 
the catastrophe toward which this 
world is headed, be it ecological, social, 
demographic or a general breakdown 
of civilization, will be unavoidable. If 
we are no longer threatened by world 
war, or by the danger that the absurd 
mountains of accumulated nuclear 
weapons might blow up the world, this 
does not mean that we have definitive- 
ly won. We are in fact far from the 
final victory. 

We are still a long way from that 
“family of man"; in fact, we seem to be 
receding from the ideal rather than 
drawing closer to it. Interests of all 
kinds: personal, selfish, state, national, 
group and, if you like, company inter- 
ests still considerably outweigh genu- 
inely common and global interests. We 
are still under the sway of the destruc- 
tive and vain belief that man is the 
pinnacle of creation, and not just a 
part of it, and that therefore every- 
thing is permitted. There are still 
many who say they are concerned not 
for themselves, but for the cause, 
while they are demonstrably out for 
themselves and not for the cause at 
all. We are still destroying the planet 
that was entrusted to us, and its envi- 
ronment. We still close our eyes to the 
growing social, ethnic and cultural 
conflicts in the world. From time to 
time we say that the anonymous me- 
gamachinery we have created for our- 
selves no longer serves us, but rather 
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has enslaved us, yet we still fail to do 
anything about it. 

In other words, we still don’t know 
how to put morality ahead of politics, 
science and economics. We are still in- 
capable of understanding that the 
only genuine backbone of all our ac- 
tions—if they are to be moral—is re- 
sponsibility. Responsibility to some- 
thing higher than my family, my 
country, my company, my success. Re- 
sponsibility to the order of Being, 
where all our actions are indelibly re- 
corded and where, and only where, 
they will be properly judged. 

The interpreter or mediator between 
us and this higher authority is what is 
traditionally referred to as human 
conscience. 

If I subordinate my political behav- 
ior to this imperative mediated to me 
by my conscience, I can’t go far wrong. 
If on the contrary I were not guided 
by this voice, not even 10 presidential 
schools with 2,000 of the best political 
scientists in the world could help me. 

This is why I ultimately decided— 
after resisting for a long time—to 
accept the burden of political responsi- 
bility. 

I am not the first, nor will I be the 
last, intellectual to do this. On the 
contrary, my feeling is that there will 
be more and more of them all the 
time. If the hope of the world lies in 
human consciousness, then it is obvi- 
ous that intellectuals cannot go on for- 
ever avoiding their share of responsi- 
bility for the world and hiding their 
distaste for politics under an alleged 
need to be independent. 

It is easy to have independence in 
your program and then leave others to 
carry that program out. If everyone 
thought that way, pretty soon no one 
would be independent. 

I think that you Americans should 
understand this way of thinking. 
Wasn't it the best minds of your coun- 
try, people you could call intellectuals, 
who wrote your famous Declaration of 
Independence, your Bill of Human 
Rights and your Constitution and 
who—above all—took upon themselves 
the practical responsibility for putting 
them into practice? The, worker from 
Branik in Prague that your President 
referred to in his State of the Union 
message this year is far from being the 
only person in Czechoslovakia, let 
alone in the world, to be inspired by 
those great documents. They inspire 
us all. They inspire us despite the fact 
that they are over 200 years old. They 
inspire us to be citizens. 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote that, 
"Governments are instituted among 
Men deriving their just Powers from 
the Consent of the Governed,” it was a 
simple and important act of the 
human spirit. 

What gave meaning to that act, how- 
ever, was the fact that the author 
backed it up with his life. It was not 
just his words, it was his deeds as well. 
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I will end where I began: history has 
accelerated. I believe that once again, 
it will be the human mind that will 
notice this acceleration, give it à name, 
and transform those words into deeds. 

Thank you. 

Applause, the Members rising.] 

At 12 o'clock and 14 minutes p.m. 
the President of the Czechoslovak So- 
cialist Republic, accompanied by the 
committee of escort, retired from the 
Hall of the House of Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the fol- 
lowing order. 

The members of the President's Cab- 
inet. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
chargés d'affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The purpose of the 
joint meeting having been completed, 
the Chair declares the joint meeting 
of the two Houses now dissolved. 

Accordingly, at 12 o'clock and 18 
minutes p.m., the joint meeting of the 
two Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired 
to their Chamber. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 

The SPEAKER. The House will con- 

tinue in recess until the hour of 1 p.m. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the 
House was called to order by the 
Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Mazzor1] at 
1 o'clock and 3 minutes p.m. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS 
HAD DURING RECESS 


Mr. NAGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceed- 
ings had during the recess be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


NEW WAVE OF FREEDOM PAT- 
TERNED AFTER FOUNDING FA- 
THERS 


(Mr. HOYER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, freedom's 
bell rang today on the floor of this 
House. If we might refer to Vaclav 
Havel as the Thomas Jefferson of 
Czechoslovakia, we would be correct. 
This poet-playright-philosopher Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia spoke of the 
values of free peoples. 

He spoke of the values that our 
American forefathers spread before 
the world and before our own country. 
President Havel thanked us all for the 
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young men, the young women, and the 
mothers and fathers who made sacri- 
fices to preserve and protect freedom. 

He talked about Woodrow Wilson, 
that President who during the first 
World War led America to make the 
world safe for democracy. Perhaps he 
failed in the effort to make it safe for 
democracy, but President Wilson did 
in fact spread the idea of democracy 
that Jefferson had so eloquently ar- 
ticulated. 

And it was President Truman who, 
after the Second World War, said that 
we will stand and defend freedom, 
that we will not allow the Iron Curtain 
to be spread across Europe. 

It was that courage and that leader- 
ship from Jefferson, Wilson, and 
Truman that has stood democracy and 
freedom in good stead and led to Presi- 
dent Havel's speech today. 

John Kennedy went to Berlin and 
he said, "Ich bin ein Berliner" and 
identified every American with free- 
dom and democracy and the human 
values of which President Havel spoke 
today. 


THE INSPIRATION OF 
PRESIDENT HAVEL'S WORDS 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, today, we 
were privileged in this exalted hall to 
listen to one of the great moral leaders 
of our time, Vaclav Havel, the quiet 
playwright, the citizen leader, the 
President of Czechoslovakia. 

His message was inspired as he de- 
scribed for us these extraordinary 
times * * * which leave us no time 
even to be astonished.” 

The sweet sounds of his mother 
tongue were sweet sounds indeed. Not 
only did he lift our collective spirits on 
what public service should be all 
about, he reached an even higher 
plane, in my opinion. 

In all of those sweet sounds, there 
was not one request for money for his 
own nation. It is like a revolution 
within the revolution. 

Mr. Speaker, in my 32 years in the 
House of Representatives, I have 
heard many addresses before joint ses- 
sions. But I have never heard a more 
inspiring and powerful one than we 
heard today. I almost felt as if I was in 
the presence of our own Founding Fa- 
thers. There was a reverence in this 
room, I don’t know how else to de- 
scribe it. 

With leadership like Vaclav Havel, 
we can look ahead with hope and con- 
fidence in a better, more moral world 
in our future. 
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FREEDOM PREVAILS, A GREAT 
MOMENT FOR DEMOCRACY 


(Mr. NAGLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. NAGLE. Mr. Speaker. President 
Vaclav Havel’s visit to the Congress 
this morning, was a great moment for 
democracy. For the first time in dec- 
ades, Czechoslovakia is no longer a 
victim of tyranny, but one of Europe’s 
newest democracies; its leader, no 
longer a despot, but the elected choice 
of the people. 

As we celebrate what the people of 
Czechoslovakia have accomplished, it 
is also appropriate to recognize and 
honor those Americans whose leader- 
ship helped keep the dream of democ- 
racy alive during the dark years of op- 
pression throughout Eastern Europe: 

President Harry Truman, who 
moved quickly to plant democracy’s 
flag in the rubble of Europe after 
World War II, with the Marshall plan; 

President John F. Kennedy, who in- 
spired a new generation of lovers of 
freedom with his historic speech at 
the Berlin Wall; 

President Jimmy Carter, who made 
respect for fundamental human rights 
a major concern and value in U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

While the names I have mentioned 
here are Democrats, I certainly do not 
mean to imply that our efforts were 
partisan. Far from it. 

Presidents from both parties sup- 
ported and worked to strengthen 
NATO, to secure the Helsinki accords 
and Helsinki process, and made count- 
less other important contributions 
over the years. 

But in the final analysis, as in 
Czechoslovakia, the most important 
contribution was made by the people. 
It was the American people who sup- 
ported and paid for Harry Truman’s 
Marshall plan; it was the American 
spirit President Kennedy expressed at 
the Berlin Wall; and it was the deeply 
held values of the American people 
President Carter championed in his 
foreign policy. 

This is a great day for democracy. 

And it is a great day for the Ameri- 
can people. We stood with freedom in 
the face of a long, cold, and bitter 
wind. And freedom has prevailed. 


A TRIBUTE TO HERMINE BECK- 
ETT HANNA ON ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF NATIONAL GRAND- 
PARENTS DAY 


(Mr. WALSH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to recognize an outstanding indi- 
vidual, a woman who has dedicated 
her life to community service. Her- 
mine Beckett Hanna has spent 30 
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years of her life enriching the lives of 
senior citizens and gaining recognition 
for grandparents. 

As a result of her continued efforts 
over those years, grandparents have 
had a day to call their own. As you 
know, National Grandparents Day has 
been celebrated every year since 1979. 
Hermine's efforts have touched thou- 
sands of seniors, including two distin- 
guished former Members of this 
House, the Honorable William F. 
Walsh and the late Honorable Claude 
Pepper, who were with Hermine as she 
began her endeavor in 1961. 

Building on a theme that is gaining 
momentum in the United States, Her- 
mine has directed her attention to 
educating the young in our communi- 
ty to the important contributions 
senior citizens have made, and to the 
important contributions they are will- 
ing to make if asked. Hermine urges 
the young to adopt a grandparent, not 
for 1 day a year, not for material 
giving, but for a lifetime of experience 
and caring just waiting to be shared 
with others. 

And so, my fellow colleagues, I am 
pleased to bring Hermine to your at- 
tention for her important role in the 
establishment of Grandparents Day. 
Her commitment is an example to the 
Nation, and I wish her well in bringing 
her message to the children of today, 
and the grandparents of tomorrow. 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL CONTROL LEGISLATION 


(Mr. MARTIN of New York asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MARTIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am joining with my 
colleague from Vermont, Representa- 
tive PETER SMITH, in introducing legis- 
lation to address current, as well as 
future, environmental problems in 
Lake Champlain. 

As the sixth largest fresh water lake 
in the United States, as well as an 
international body of water, the eco- 
logical well-being of Lake Champlain 
is important to the United States and 
Canada, alike. Maintaining its recre- 
ational, social, and economic assets is 
important to the surrounding resi- 
dents, industrial interests and govern- 
mental entities. The 600-square-mile 
lake is suffering environmental 
damage from point as well nonpoint 
source pollution. Coordinated manage- 
ment of these resources is imperative 
and long overdue. 

The legislation we are introducing 
authorizes $25 million to create and 
implement a 5-year pollution control 
and restoration program for Lake 
Champlain. The program includes a 
management conference to coordinate 
Federal, State, and local action in the 
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effort. Identical legislation has been 
introduced in the other body by New 
York Senators D'AMATO and MOYNI- 
HAN and Vermont Senators JEFFORDS 
and LEAHY. In 1988, the States of New 
York and Vermont, and the Canadian 
province of Quebec entered into a 
memorandum of understanding to 
conduct cooperative planning and re- 
search for management, protection, 
and enhancement of Lake Champlain 
and its environment. Clearly, this is à 
bipartisan effort to address environ- 
mental problems which will not re- 
solve themselves. 

The citizens of New York and Ver- 
mont have demonstrated their com- 
mitment to restoring the environmen- 
tal integrity of Lake Champlain. The 
Federal Government must now lend 
its assistance in this important endeav- 
or, as it has for other water resources 
vital to our Nation. We must protect 
all of our waterways from environmen- 
tal damage, and Lake Champlain is no 
exception. It deserves our ongoing at- 
tention and protection. 

We cannot delay any further. Action 
must be taken now to enact into law 
the Lake Champlain Special Designa- 
tion Act. We owe it to current, as well 
as future, generations of Americans to 
take responsible action before it really 
is too late. 


TRIBUTE TO MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO RISKED THEIR LIVES TO 
SAVE OTHERS IN LOMA 
PRIETA EARTHQUAKE 


(Mr. MINETA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 17, 1989, the Loma Prieta earth- 
quake struck northern California. 

On February 24, 1990, community 
leaders from throughout my home of 
Santa Clara County will gather to- 
gether in a special tribute to the men 
and women who risked their lives to 
save others. 

We will salute the brave members of 
the U.S. Navy, U.S. Air Force, and the 
California Air National Guard who 
rescued the injured and helped hold 
our communities together during the 
crisis. 

We will salute their selflessness and 
the selflessness of their colleagues at 
Moffett Field Naval Air Station, Oni- 
zuka Air Force Base, and throughout 
the South Bay. 

Mr. Speaker, I witnessed the devas- 
tation of the earthquake zone. There 
were many acts of bravery in the 
aftermath of the disaster. But I can 
say without fear of contradiction that 
the contributions of the Navy, Air 
Force, and Air National Guard will 
never be forgotten by the people of 
Santa Clara County. 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN PROTECTION 
BILL 


(Mr. SMITH of Vermont asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Vermont. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of this Chamber legislation that 
my honorable colleague from New 
York, Dave O'B. MARTIN, and I have 
introduced—the Lake Champlain Spe- 
cial Designation Act. It is landmark 
legislation that is badly needed to pro- 
tect a great body of water joining our 
two States from the deadly effects of 
pollution. 

For years we have worried about the 
increasing pressures of development of 
this beautiful and plentiful resource, 
in terms of fisheries and water quality. 
Now, with passage of this bill, we have 
the chance to prevent those damages 
before they occur while cleaning up 
the effects of old disasters. 

I believe this is a model piece of leg- 
islation. It seeks to establish an eco- 
logically sound management scheme, 
early enough in the game to ensure a 
healthy lake well into the next centu- 


ry. 

In introducing this legislation, I 
would like to commend the members 
of the two delegations for working to- 
gether in protecting Lake Champlain. 
Using this bill as a springboard, future 
generations of Vermonters and New 
Yorkers will be able to put their 
strong environmental convictions into 
practice, and save this lake as an in- 
valuable natural resource for all Amer- 
icans. 


A THOUSAND MORE IRS 
AGENTS—FOR WHAT? 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, the 
IRS has become a very expensive maid 
service for the rich of this country, 
and they are not a very good one at 
that. They have testified before com- 
mittees that they need 1,000 new col- 
lection agents because there are 3,385 
Americans that owe at least $1 million 
apiece in back taxes. 

Think about that. How could any- 
body who lives in a basement apart- 
ment owe the Government that much 
money? These are rich people. Now 
what is going on here? 

Congress wants tax cuts for the rich. 
For what? I say, The rich ain't 
paying any taxes anyway." 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, what are 
we going to do with the 1,000 new 
agents? Are we going to go after truck 
drivers? Taxicab drivers? Teachers? 
Housewives?  Preachers? Farmers? 
Even Members of Congress like me? 

Mr. Speaker, I am sick and tired of 
it. Congress should start straightening 
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out our tax problems by straightening 
out the IRS of this country. 
Think about it. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE DEATH OF MALCOLM X 


(Mr. FLAKE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. FLAKE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
come on the floor on this the 25th an- 
niversary of the death of Malcolm X, 
perhaps one of the most misunder- 
stood figures in human history and 
certainly one of the most misunder- 
stood as it relates to the civil rights 
movement. He was not a passivist, and 
he was controversial and challenging. 
Therefore may people did not under- 
stand the total depth of his message. 

Mr. Speaker, Malcolm X's real mes- 
sage was one of self-help, education, 
economic independence, and self-reli- 
ance. If he were living today, I suspect 
because he talked about the pride and 
dignity that should be exemplified by 
those who are African-Americans, he 
would be appalled to discover that 
there were more African-American 
men in jails than in colleges. He would 
certainly be appalled to discover the 
scourge of drugs that has swept the 
communities. Here was a man of pride, 
dignity, and self-respect, and, after his 
trip to Mecca, he came back and 
talked about an inclusion of all people 
and understanding of the necessity for 
all people to exemplify pride, dignity, 
and self-respect. 

So, on this, the 25th anniversary of 
the death of Malcolm X, we salute his 
widow, Betty Shabazz, and we say to 
the memory of Malcolm, “Thank you 
for your legacy." 


THE EMERGENCY FEDERAL 
JUDGESHIP ACT OF 1990 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
today our Nation faces a critical short- 
age of Federal judges. Despite the 
growing workload of the Federal 
courts, Congress has not created any 
new judgeships since 1984. 

Today I am introducing the Emer- 
gency Federal Judgeship Act, a bill to 
provide for the creation of 20 new ju- 
dicial positions. The assignment of 
these positions will be based on the 
needs of those Federal district courts 
that have been most severely impacted 
by the increase in drug crime related 
cases. 

Federal courts have witnessed an ex- 
plosion in the number of criminal 
cases filed, particularly those related 
to drug felonies. 

As we commit more resources and 
manpower to our drug enforcement 
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and interdiction efforts, the strain on 
the Federal courts will increase. 

Top priority must go to the areas 
where the drug war has put the great- 
est demand on our criminal justice 
system. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to join 
me in cosponsoring this much-needed 
legislation. 
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THE TIRE RECYCLING 
INCENTIVES ACT 


(Mr. TORRES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, are you 
aware that for the past week millions 
of tires have burned out of control at 
an Ontario, Canada tire dump? This is 
an environmental catastrophe. 

Nearby creeks have been contami- 
nated by the chemical waste-water 
running from the mountains of burn- 
ing tires; 1,600 residents have been 
evacuated. 

Farmers have been told not to let 
their livestock drink the contaminated 
water because high levels of benzene 
and phenols were found in the water. 
This water is contaminated at levels 
thousands of times higher than levels 
considered safe. Phenols and benzene 
cause cancer as well as skin, eye, liver, 
kidney, and nervous system damage. 

Almost 50,000 gallons of oil have 
been skimmed from the area. Now, the 
heavily contaminated oil is threaten- 
ing the ground water. 

Tire piles are a universal problem. 
EPA has estimated that America has 
2% to 3 billion tires stockpiled all 
across the country. And, at least 10 of 
these tire piles catch on fire each year. 
One tire fire alone, in Winchester, VA, 
burned out of control for 8 months 
and cost almost $5 million to control. 

Tire piles pose a serious problem. 
Letting these tires sit around, waiting 
to catch on fire is dangerous and 
moreover is a waste of a valuable re- 
source. 

Tires can, and should be recycled 
into useful products, like: Rubber- 
modified asphalt for road construc- 
tion, or tire derived fuel, as well as a 
host of other useful products. Howev- 
er, recycling is not occurring because 
the laws of supply and demand are 
working against us. 

It is cheaper to throw the tire on to 
the side of the road than to recycle 
the tire into the road. We have the 
power to change the market for recy- 
cled tire products. 

Next week, along with 32 of my col- 
leagues, I will introduce the Tire Recy- 
cling Incentives Act, in order to give 
scrap tires a positive value in the mar- 
ketplace. 

The Tire Recycling Incentives Act 
would require the tire manufacturer 
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to guarantee that a certain percentage 
of the tires manufactured are recycled. 

The tire manufacturer could achieve 
the goal by using reclaimed rubber in 
the manufacture of new tires or by 
purchasing recycling credits from a li- 
censed tire recycler. 

By instituting this system we will ac- 
complish the twin goals of reducing 
the danger from the tire piles and in- 
creasing the market for recycled used 
tires. 

This market incentive legislation 
will also be introduced in the Senate 
by Senator WiRTH and Senator HEINZ, 
and I would like to urge the rest of my 
colleagues to join us as well. 


INTRODUCTION OF NATIONAL 
DISASTER PREPAREDNESS IN- 
VENTORY ACT 


(Mr. WELDON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to introduce legislation critical 
to our Nation’s ability to respond to 
major natural disasters. Last fall, Hur- 
ricane Hugo ripped through the East- 
ern part of the United States and 
Loma Prieta earthquake devastated 
northern California leaving behind 
overwhelmed State and local emergen- 
cy responders looking to the Federal 
Government for help. 

The Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency [FEMA], whose charter 
directs it to provide disaster assistance, 
was in many cases unable to provide 
adequate information and resources to 
these distressed areas. 

When I toured northern California 
with three of my House colleagues and 
the head of the U.S. Fire Administra- 
tion, I was amazed to learn that 
FEMA could not provide local emer- 
gency responders with a comprehen- 
sive computerized list of the skilled 
personnel and critical equipment 
which could be used for time-sensitive 
urban search and rescue operations. 

For this reason, I am offering legis- 
lation which will specifically direct 
FEMA to create an active involvement 
of the people and resources that can 
be made available to local emergency 
responders. Giving these on-site ex- 
perts the ability to analyze their needs 
for outside assistance will permit 
FEMA to provide faster and more ben- 
eficial aid. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill already has 29 
bipartisan cosponsors. For most emer- 
gencies, the State and local personnel 
have the training and equipment nec- 
essary. For more serious disasters, 
such as the ones we saw last fall, 
FEMA ought to be prepared to step in 
and provide timely and thorough as- 
sistance. 
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PRESIDENT HAVEL AND HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


(Ms. PELOSI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
number of our previous speakers have 
mentioned today, we had the great ex- 
perience of having the President of 
Czechoslovakia, President Havel, ad- 
dress the body. His speech brought the 
Members of Congress to their feet as 
he stirred us with his remarks about 
democracy and human rights. 

Today also, Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration’s human rights report on 
China is being presented to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. It reads as 
an indictment of Deng Xiaoping. It 
reads as a description of a massacre 
that took place in June and the re- 
pression that continues and has inten- 
sified since then. These two events, 
President Havel’s address about de- 
mocracy and the human rights report, 
are related not only by their timing 
before the House, but also by their re- 
lationship to principle. 

In his remarks, President Havel said: 

If I subordinate my political behavior to 
this imperative mediated to me by my con- 
science, I can’t go far wrong. If on the con- 
trary I were not guided by this voice, not 
even ten presidential schools with two thou- 
sand of the best political scientists in the 
world could help me. 

When the House voted to support 
the Chinese students, it brought 
honor upon this House. In light of 
President Havel’s remarks, I wonder 
how Members of the Senate who voted 
against the students can explain in 
conscience their vote to their children, 
to their own children. 

More will follow on the human 
rights report when Congress comes 
into session next week. 


HOME RULE IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA IS A DISASTER 


(Mr. McEWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. McEWEN. This morning, Mr. 
Speaker, hundreds of thousands of 
man-hours were lost because a car sit- 
ting on Interstate 395 was there for 
well over an hour blocking traffic for 
over 20 miles to get into the District. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not expect a 
great deal out of the D.C. government. 
We do not expect them to maintain 
decent roads. We do not expect them 
to maintain decent order; but the least 
we could ask of them is the capacity to 
direct traffic. 

The total incompetence of the D.C. 
government in Washington, DC, has 
become an embarrassment to our 
entire Nation. This experiment in 
home rule is a disaster. All of us who 
serve in this Chamber, well over 95 
percent of us, have held other posi- 
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tions in government. We have been 
mayors. We have been township trust- 
ees, State legislators, and the rest. I 
am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that there 
are well over 2,000 township trustees 
in my congressional district who with 
one arm tied behind their backs, could 
blindfolded do a better job of directing 
this city than the city council of D.C. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time that this 
experiment in home rule that has 
proven to be a disaster for our Nation 
be terminated, that we return to some 
sort of logical government whereby 
the rest of us can function in this city. 


CZECH DESCENDANTS IN NE- 
BRASKA HONORED BY PRESI- 
DENT HAVEL'S ADDRESS 


(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that I am among all of us who 
were very pleased and honored to have 
the address to the joint session of Con- 
gress by President Havel, the Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia. As a Congress- 
man who represents probably more 
people of Czech-American ancestry 
than any Member of the Congress, 
people who have typically been in our 
State for four and five generations, it 
was a particular pleasure to hear those 
remarks and to recall how through the 
months of November and December 
people in my district in small commu- 
nities and large, gathered in front of 
television sets to watch the velvet rev- 
olution unveiled in Prague and other 
cities of Czechoslovakia. 

I have noted with some interest that 
the leaders of the new Czech Govern- 
ment have not asked for financial as- 
sistance. They have asked for an op- 
portunity to learn from us, an oppor- 
tunity for trade relations to improve 
between our two countries. 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to three bills that I have introduced 
over the last 3 weeks, legislation which 
would provide for the OPIC Insurance 
Program to American businesses doing 
business in Czechoslovakia, eligibility 
for the Eximbank, and just yesterday 
a resolution urging Congress to grant, 
with the assistance of President Bush 
who has now called for it, most-fa- 
vored-nation status to Czechoslovakia. 
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PROVIDING FOR CONSIDER- 
ATION OF H.R. 2570, ARIZONA 
DESERT WILDERNESS ACT OF 
1989 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 338 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
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H. Res. 338 

Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, 
pursuant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, de- 
clare the House resolved into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2570) to provide for the designation of cer- 
tain public lands as wilderness in the State 
of Arizona, and the first reading of the bill 
shall be dispensed with. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and which shall not exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be considered for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. It shall be in 
order to consider the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute recommended by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
now printed in the bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment under the five- 
minute rule and each section shall be con- 
sidered as having been read. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
to the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. The previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit with or without instructions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLi). The gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. HALL] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the customary 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PASH- 
AYAN], for purposes of debate only, 
pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 338 
is an open rule providing for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 2570, the Arizona 
Desert Wilderness Act of 1990. The 
rule provides for 1 hour of general 
debate to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The rule also makes in order the In- 
terior Committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute now printed in 
the bill as an original text for the pur- 
pose of amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. Each section shall be con- 
sidered as having been read. 

Finally, the rule provides for one 
motion to recommit, with or without 
instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2570 would desig- 
nate approximately 1.1 million acres 
of wilderness on Bureau of Land Man- 
agement [BLM] Lands in Arizona. It 
would designate 39 wilderness areas, 
and thereby protect magnificent 
desert environments in our country. In 
addition, the bill would release almost 
950,000 acres to multiple use manage- 
ment. 

The bill, Mr. Speaker, is the result of 
hearings and careful consultations, I 
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would urge my colleagues to adopt this 
rule. 

Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 338 
is an open rule under which the House 
shall consider legislation designating 
over 1 million acres of wilderness in 
Arizona. 

The bill made in order by this rule, 
H.R. 2570, is not scheduled to come 
before the House until next week. The 
rule provides that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs amend- 
ment, which is printed in the bill, shall 
be original text for the purpose of 
amendment. The bill shall be consid- 
ered by sections, with each section 
considered as read. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the rule pro- 
vides for one motion to recommit with 
or without instructions. 

The bill made in order by this rule 
would designate 39 areas as wilderness, 
would leave two areas in wilderness- 
study status, and would organize a 
third area as a national conservation 
area. 

The bil also would release almost 
950,000 acres from interim-wilderness 
management status to multiple use 
status. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. RHODES] appeared before 
the Committee on Rules on Tuesday 
and said that enactment of this bill 
would be premature because a com- 
panion bill, H.R. 2571, is not ready for 
consideration. 

In addition, the administration op- 
poses enactment of H.R. 2570, because 
many of the areas designated in the 
bill are still being studied by the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the 
review called for in current law should 
be completed before final wilderness 
designations should be made. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule is not a matter 
of controversy and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may require to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. KOLBE]. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
rise today to support the open rule for 
consideration of H.R. 2570, which is 
known as the Arizona Wilderness Act. 
I hope next week when this bill is con- 
sidered we will not see any exciting 
theater. I do not believe we will, be- 
cause I think most of the difficult 
issues have been resolved in a lot of 
very careful meetings that have taken 
place between delegation members, 
staff, and all interested parties in Ari- 
zona have been working so long, liter- 
ally for the last 3 years, on this piece 
of legislation, a process leading all the 
way last week through committee 
markup. 

I want to pay special tribute to the 
chairman of the Committee on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs, the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. UDALL], for the way 
he has handled this bill and for his 
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willingness to listen to the concerns 
that others among the delegation and 
people in Arizona have expressed 
about various aspects of the legisla- 
tion. 

I would express my concern about 
the need to resolve the water rights 
language as it is in this bill. That is 
one of the reasons we have an open 
rule, so as we work out this disagree- 
ment or this language we will be able 
to offer that on the floor next week. 

I would say that a failure to reach 
an agreement between the committee 
and members of the Arizona delega- 
tion could cause problems on the floor, 
and more importantly I think it would 
cause very serious problems for the 
legislation in the Senate. This legisla- 
tion has come too far for us to let that 
kind of failure occur. 

Members and staff have been very 
successful in reaching agreement to 
preempt the problems. It would be a 
shame if this one important generic 
issue causes unfortunate problems for 
what I think all Members would agree 
otherwise is a very meritorious bill. 

All in all, the bill is a successful 
effort to preserve the unique charac- 
ter of Arizona's wild heritage for 
future visitors and residents alike. 

In addition to the water issue I 
would mention just one unresolved 
issue that affects an area in my part of 
the State, a difficult question of juris- 
diction relating to the Black Rock 
Wash Road that leads to the North 
Santa Theresa Wilderness Area in- 
cluded in H.R. 2570. 

This road runs through the San 
Carlos Apache Indian Reservation. It 
provides the only access to the wilder- 
ness area, as well as privately owned 
ranch lands for approximately three 
families. I will offer an amendment on 
the floor which will clarify the rights 
of private property owners, land man- 
agers, visitors and the tribe relative to 
problems and conflicts arising from 
access on this road to the area under 
consideration. I am continuing to work 
with all the relevant parties to come 
to an agreement about how access 
along this road should be managed. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say in a more 
general way that H.R. 2570 sets aside 
1.1 million acres of BLM lands as wil- 
derness. These lands consist of dra- 
matic canyons, winding streams, 
rugged mountains, and unique desert 
plains. Just as importantly, however, 
in this legislation we are going to re- 
lease 900,000 acres of land from the 
nether-nether land of wilderness study 
status and return that land to multi- 
ple-use management so that better 
economic use of that land can be made 
in the future. 

The wilderness decisions we have 
reached are intended to reflect our re- 
spect for the local land managers and 
for the difficulties they face in manag- 
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ing hundreds of thousands of acres of 
lands. 

These individuals, the ones who ac- 
tually walk and work the land that we 
are discussing, are the best qualified to 
make the difficult management deci- 
sions, in consultation with the citizens 
who have a stake in how that land is 
to be used. 

We should be grateful those lands in 
and out of wilderness are both being 
supervised by experts with a deep and 
abiding interest in promoting the utili- 
zation and protection of our public 
lands. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the content 
of the wilderness bill, the bill that will 
be considered next week on the floor 
of the House, and I support this open 
rule which allows for consideration of 
as yet unresolved matters. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. UDALL]. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the rule on H.R. 
2570, the Arizona Desert Wilderness 
Act of 1990. This legislation is of great 
importance to me personally, the 
State of Arizona and to the Nation. 
H.R. 2570 is one-half of a package of 
wilderness bills that, when enacted, 
will make Arizona the first State other 
than Alaska to have substantially com- 
pleted all its major wilderness reviews. 

The other component, H.R. 2571, 
deals with wilderness on four wildlife 
refuges in Arizona. Jointly referred to 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, it will be ready for House 
consideration in the near future. 

I introduced H.R. 2570 last June, 
after the Arizona State office of the 
Bureau of Land Management had 
completed its job under section 603 of 
the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act by reviewing and making 
recommendations on all its roadless 
lands for possible designation as wil- 
derness. 

BLM had studied more than 2 mil- 
lion acres and recommended about 
half the total. As introduced, my bill 
would have designated about 1.4 mil- 
lion acres. The entire Arizona congres- 
sional delegation, however, has worked 
together and worked hard on this 
most difficult subject to produce a 
compromise that is fair and balanced. 
After field hearings in Arizona, an ad- 
ditional hearing in Washington and 
countless hours of consultations and 
discussions, we reached agreement on 
a package that designates about 1.1 
million acres of wilderness on BLM 
lands in Arizona. 

The Interior Committee endorsed 
this package on February 7 by voice 
vote. The bill protects some of the 
most magnificent desert environments 
anywhere in the world, Mr. Speaker. 
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For a long time, these were considered 
the leftovers, the trash lands nobody 
thought were good enough for the na- 
tional forests, parks, and wildlife ref- 
uges. Those of us who love the desert 
always cringed at this notion. Now, 
more and more people understand how 
special these lands are. The witnesses 
at our hearings and the mail from our 
constituents is overwhelming testimo- 
ny that Arizonans value these lands 
and want them protected. Nowhere is 
the pageant of life more intriguing, 
the solitude more inspiring and the 
beauty of nature more impressive. 

Contrary to what many believe, how- 
ever, wilderness does not exclude man. 
So we have provided in this legislation 
language that protects grazing rights 
and provides for the modern manage- 
ment of wildlife. We have made many, 
many boundary adjustments and dele- 
tions to accommodate mining and 
other commercial interests. We also 
have extended, with the help of Rep- 
resentative Jim KOLBE, the very suc- 
cessful model of the San Pedro Ripari- 
an National Conservation Area to the 
controversial Gila Box and associated 
streams. This classification provides, I 
think, an excellent blueprint for 
strong conservation management 
under the particular circumstances of 
the Gila River. 

We have one very important matter, 
Mr. Speaker, that we have not been 
able to resolve and that is the question 
of Federal reserved water rights for 
the wilderness set-aside by H.R. 2570. 
The delegation is not debating wheth- 
er there should be such rights—we all 
agree that there should be—but rather 
how to insure that they be properly 
adjudicated and quantified. We are 
continuing to discuss this very impor- 
tant issue and I hope that we will be 
able to work this out. But in the event 
that we cannot, an open rule would 
fully protect everyone's rights. 

So we are happy to support this bill 
and happy to support an open rule on 
H.R. 2570. 

Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to speak mostly to the rule and to the 
situation that faces us next week when 
we bring the bill to the floor. I want to 
thank the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL], chairman of the full com- 
mittee for requesting this open rule, 
and the Rules Committee itself for 
agreeing that an open rule is appropri- 
ate for consideration of this bill. 

As has been noted, the sole reason 
for needing an open rule is because we 
do have an issue outstanding. I along 
with my colleague from Arizona [Mr. 
Kvr] have been working with the 
chairman and other members of the 
committee on resolving this issue. 

I think at the suggestion of the 
chairman we may have worked too 
hard on this, and we may have worked 
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so hard in trying to cover every con- 
ceivable eventuality that we have 
gotten ourselves all messed up in mi- 
nutia and perhaps it is time for us to 
go back to the drawing board and 
come up with some language that we 
know will address the issues, and yet 
does not leave itself open to wondering 
what would happen in the next sce- 
nario. 

So I am looking forward to continu- 
ing to work with the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. UDALL], in coming up 
with a proposal that we can bring to 
the floor next Wednesday, and have 
the full support of most of the delega- 
tion and certainly of the committee 
and of the House. 

Again, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, 
having no further requests for time, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, I 
yield back the balance of my time, and 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLr). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 386, nays 
0, not voting 45, as follows: 


[Roll No. 15] 

YEAS—386 
Ackerman Burton Dorgan (ND) 
Akaka Bustamante Dornan (CA) 
Alexander Byron Douglas 
Anderson Callahan Downey 
Andrews Campbell(CA) Dreier 
Annunzio Campbell (CO) Duncan 
Anthony Cardin Dwyer 
Applegate Carper Dymally 
Archer Carr Dyson 
Armey Chapman Early 
Aspin Clarke Eckart 
Atkins Clay Edwards (CA) 
AuCoin Clement Edwards (OK) 
Ballenger Clinger Emerson 
Barnard Coble Engel 
Bartlett Coleman (MO) English 
Barton Coleman (TX) Erdreich 
Bateman Collins Evans 
Bates Combest Fascell 
Beilenson Condit Fawell 
Bennett Conte Fazio 
Bentley Conyers Feighan 
Bereuter Cooper Fields 
Berman Costello Fish 
Bevill Coughlin Flake 
Bilbray Courter Flippo 
Bliley Coyne Foglietta 
Boehlert Craig Ford (MI) 
Boggs Crane Frank 
Bonior Crockett Frost 
Borski Dannemeyer Gallo 
Bosco Darden Gaydos 
Boucher Davis Gejdenson 
Brennan de la Garza Gekas 
Broomfield DeFazio Gephardt 
Browder DeLay Geren 
Brown (CO) DeWine Gillmor 
Bruce Dickinson Gilman 
Bryant Dicks Gingrich 
Buechner Dingell Glickman 
Bunning Dixon Goodling 
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Gordon McCandless Sawyer 
Grandy McCloskey Saxton 
Grant McCollum Schaefer 
Green McCrery Scheuer 
Guarini McCurdy Schneider 
Gunderson McDade Schroeder 
Hall (OH) McDermott Schuette 
Hall (TX) McEwen Schumer 
Hamilton McGrath Sensenbrenner 
Hammerschmidt McHugh Sharp 
Hancock McMillan(NC) Shays 
Hansen McMillen (MD) Shumway 
Harris McNulty Shuster 
Hastert Meyers Sikorski 
Hatcher Mfume Sisisky 
Hawkins Michel Skaggs 
Hayes (IL) Miller (CA) Skeen 
Hayes (LA) Miller (OH) Slattery 
Hefley Mineta Slaughter (NY) 
Hefner Moliohan Slaughter (VA) 
Henry Montgomery Smith (FL) 
Herger Moody Smith (IA) 
Hertel Moorhead Smith (NE) 
Hiler Morella Smith (NJ) 
Hoagland Morrison (CT) Smith (TX) 
Hochbrueckner Morrison (WA) Smith (VT) 
Holloway Mrazek Smith, Denny 
Hopkins Murphy (OR) 
Horton Murtha Smith, Robert 
Houghton Myers (NH) 
Hoyer Nagle Smith, Robert 
Hubbard Natcher (OR) 
Huckaby Neal (MA) Snowe 
Hughes Neal (NC) Solarz 
Hunter Nelson Solomon 
Hutto Nielson Spence 
Hyde Nowak Spratt 
Ireland Oakar Staggers 
Jacobs Oberstar Stallings 
James Obey Stangeland 
Jenkins Olin Stark 
Johnson (CT) Owens (NY) Stearns 
Johnson (SD) Owens (UT) Stenholm 
Jones (GA) Oxley Stokes 
Jones (NC) Packard Studds 
Kanjorski Pallone Stump 
Kaptur Panetta Sundquist 
Kasich Parker Swift 
Kastenmeier Synar 
Kennedy Pashayan Tallon 
Kennelly Patterson Tanner 
Kildee Paxon Tauke 
Kleczka Payne (NJ) Taylor 
Kolbe Payne (VA) Thomas (CA) 
Kolter Pease Thomas (GA) 
Kostmayer Pelosi Torres 
Kyl Penny Torricelli 
LaFalce Perkins Towns 
Lagomarsino Petri Traficant 
Lancaster Pickett Udall 
Lantos Pickle Unsoeld 
Laughlin Porter Upton 
Leach (IA) Poshard Valentine 
Leath (TX) Price Vander Jagt 
Lehman (CA) Rahall Visclosky 
Lehman (FL) Rangel Volkmer 
Levin (MI) Ravenel Vucanovich 
Levine (CA) Ray Walgren 
Lewis (CA) Regula Walker 
Lewis (FL) Rhodes Walsh 
Lewis (GA) Richardson Washington 
Lightfoot Ridge Watkins 
Lipinski Rinaldo Waxman 
Livingston Roberts Weber 
Long Robinson Weiss 
Lowery (CA) Roe Weldon 
Luken, Thomas Rogers Wheat 
Lukens, Donald Rohrabacher Whittaker 
Machtley Ros-Lehtinen Whitten 
Madigan Rose Williams 
Manton Roth Wise 
Markey Roukema Wolf 
Marlenee Rowland (CT) Wolpe 
Martin (IL) Rowland(GA) Wyden 
Martin (NY) Roybal Yates 
Martinez Russo Yatron 
Matsui Sabo Young (AK) 
Mavroules Saiki Young (FL) 
Mazzoli Sangmeister 
NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—45 
Baker Brooks Cox 
Bilirakis Brown (CA) Dellums 
Boxer Chandler Derrick 
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Donnelly Johnston Sarpalius 
Durbin Jontz Savage 
Espy Lent Schiff 
Ford (TN) Lloyd Schulze 
Frenzel Lowey (NY) Shaw 
Gallegly Miller (WA) Skelton 
Gibbons Moakley Tauzin 
Gonzalez Ortiz Thomas (WY) 
Goss Pursell Traxler 
Gradison Quillen Vento 
Gray Ritter Wilson 
Inhofe Rostenkowski Wylie 
LJ 1404 
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changed their vote from 
“yea.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


“nay” to 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GINGRICH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
asked for this 1 minute to proceed for 
the purpose of receiving the schedule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished Democratic caucus chairman, 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Hoyer] for the purpose of receiving 
the schedule. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
GINGRICH], the distinguished minority 
whip for yielding. 

Monday, February 26, the House will 
meet at 12 noon. There will be no leg- 
islative business scheduled. 

On Tuesday, February 27, the House 
will meet at 12 noon. There will be 8 
suspensions scheduled: 

H.R. 3910, requires the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education to conduct a com- 
prehensive assessment of programs 
aided by chapter 1; 

H.R. 3315, authorizes funds in fiscal 
years 1991 and 1992 for the Taft Insti- 
tute; 

H.R. 2544, Public Service Education 
Assistance Act; 

H. Con. Res. 87, concerning Iranian 
persecution of the Baha’is; 

H.R. 4010, provides the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority regarding the 
sale of sterile screwworms; 

S. 1016, regarding Marion Lake in 
Marion, KS; 

H. Con. Res. 226, acceptance of a 
statute of Philo T. Farnsworth; and 

H. Con. Res. 251, authorizing the use 
of the rotunda for a dedication cere- 
mony concerning Lajos Kossuth. 

On Wednesday, February 28, the 
House will also meet at 12 noon for 
the consideration of H.R. 2570, the Ar- 
izona Desert Wilderness Act, which 
will be under an open rule, 1 hour of 
debate. The rule, of course, has al- 
ready been adopted. 

On Thursday, March 1, the House 
will meet at 11 a.m. The legislative 
schedule has not been set for Thurs- 
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day, but we do have expectations of 
legislative business on the floor that 
day. If that is not the case, sufficient 
notice wil be given to apprise Mem- 
bers so that they can plan for Thurs- 
day. 

On Friday, March 2, the House will 
not be in session. Conference reports 
may be brought up at any time, and 
any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me ask my 
friend, the gentleman from Maryland, 
first of all, on February 27, do we 
expect votes late in the day, and by 
what time should our colleagues 
expect to be back here? 

I yield to the gentleman from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, we do 
expect votes late in the day, following 
all of the consideration of those bills. I 
would say that probably 3 o’clock 
would be a safe bet. We will make sure 
that there are no votes before 3 
o'clock on the bills themselves. We ob- 
viously cannot protect Members 
against such procedural votes that 
may be asked. 

Mr. GINGRICH. For the purpose of 
our colleagues, as long as they plan to 
be back on Tuesday by 3 o’clock, from 
work in their district. 

Let me also ask the gentleman, as I 
understand, there is a Price-Fixing 
Prevention Act, H.R. 1236. There is 
some curiosity on our side as to when 
it might be brought up, and whether it 
will be under suspension. 

Mr. HOYER. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, with respect to the 
Price-Fixing Act to which the gentle- 
man referred, that has not yet been 
scheduled, and I cannot answer the 
mode in which it will be considered 
when it is, because I do not believe 
that has been decided. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Also I might ask, 
as the gentleman knows, March will 
start next Thursday, and we were curi- 
ous on our side when the Democratic 
leadership might be releasing a sched- 
ule of dates for March, or when plan- 
ning might be completed for the 
month which begins a week from to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HOYER. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, the leadership ex- 
pects to have, as soon as we arrive in 
March, a March schedule for Mem- 
bers’ consideration. We think that is 
reasonable, and we will have it avail- 
able. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Sometime before 
the end of next week? 

Mr. HOYER. Yes, that is correct. 
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Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, let 
me raise one other issue. I want to do 
so in part not to put my friend, the 
gentleman from Maryland, on the 
spot, but to say to the Democratic 
leadership that I believe this will be 
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coming up routinely from now on. 
When we begin in March, it will have 
been 9 months since the President of 
the United States sent up his drug and 
violent crime bill. 

I have just introduced a bill today 
which Senator Gramm is introducing 
in the Senate tomorrow, and that is 
the National Drug and Crime Emer- 
gency Act. I recognize as a Member 
that my bill will go to committee and 
go through a long process of hearings 
and being marked up. But it does seem 
on our side of the aisle that when 
President Bush sends up a bill on 
drugs and violent crime and sends it 
up in June in 1 year, the least we 
could expect is that at some point, say, 
within 9 or 10 months, we could have 
hearings on the bill in the committee 
and we could have some notification of 
when the President’s proposal might 
come to the floor, recognizing that the 
Democratic majority might want to re- 
write it or offer its own substitute or 
do something. 

But I think the White House legiti- 
mately has a complaint when we have 
nationally had no sign of any activity 
after 9 months. I wonder if my col- 
league might want to comment on 
this. 


I am not trying to put the gentle- 
man on the spot, but this is just sort 
of serving notice on the Democratic 
leadership that we are going to be 
fairly consistent from now on in talk- 
ing about this particular bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland for a 
response. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the remarks of the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

I would point out, as the gentleman 
well knows, that the Democratic lead- 
ership and the Republican leadership 
in both 1986 and 1988 promulgated 
and passed and sent to the President 
to be signed major pieces of legislation 
dealing with the drug crisis in Amer- 
ica. That is not to say that we have 
gone far enough. 


As the gentleman knows, the Presi- 
dent’s package, along with other legis- 
lation that has been introduced by 
Members on both sides of the aisle, is 
under consideration by the commit- 
tees, and we would expect a timely 
report by those committees to supple- 
ment the major pieces of legislation 
that we passed in 1986 and 1988. 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, let 
me just say in what I hope is sort of a 
very fair and friendly manner that I 
am appreciative of the new tone of the 
leadership over the last 8 or 9 months, 
but at the same time I think we do 
have an obligation on our side to help 
President Bush pass his violent crime 
and drug legislation. 

So let me just suggest that next 
week we will probably reraise the 
question. In the interim the gentle- 
man's leadership might want to talk 
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with Chairman Brooks and others to 
see if we might begin to look at some 
dates. We would like to do it in a bi- 
partisan way. We think that would be 
the better way to do it. The gentleman 
is right, in past years we have succeed- 
ed that way. I would just hope that 
maybe next week the gentleman could 
tell us when we could bring that kind 
of a bill up. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say to the gentleman that we will cer- 
tainly try to be in that position. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Maryland, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLi). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


* 


ADJOURNMENT FROM  THURS- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1990, TO 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1990 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 22, 1990, it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday, February 26, 1990. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1990 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, February 
27, 1990, it adjourn to meet at noon on 
Wednesday, February 28, 1990. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL QUARTER HORSE 
WEEK 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 186) designating the week of 
March 1 through March 7, 1990, as 
“National Quarter Horse Week,” and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 


February 21, 1990 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. RIDGE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I take this time 
simply to identify the chief sponsor of 
this joint resolution, our colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SARPA- 
LIUS]. 

Mr. Speaker, having made that iden- 
tification and thanking the gentleman 
for getting the requisite number of co- 
sponsors, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. SARPALIUS. Mr. Speaker, Senate Joint 
Resolution 186 and House Joint Resolution 
345 designating the week of March 1 through 
March 7, 1990 as "National Quarter Horse 
Week" passed the House last week, and ! 
want to personally thank the Members who 
cosigned this joint resolution. 

The American Quarter Horse Association 
was founded on March 15, 1940 to record 
and preserve the pedigrees of the American 
quarter horses and continued to serve such 
purposes. This association has developed into 
the largest equine registry in the world, with 
200,000 individuals and 2,800,000 American 
quarter horses registered in the United States 
and 62 foreign countries. 

In the late 1940's the national headquarters 
office was moved from Fort Worth, TX, to 
Amarillo, TX. Having outgrown its facilities, in 
1983 the headquarters was moved to its 
present beautiful, modern building on I-40. We 
are very proud that this association has 
chosen to call Amarillo home and invite you to 
Stop by to visit its headquarters whenever you 
may be in our area. Next year the association 
will open the American Quarter Horse Herit- 
age Center and Museum in Amarillo to show- 
case the horse's historical role and house the 
group's hall of fame. 

The support of the American Quarter Horse 
Association board of directors from across the 
Nation was invaluable in passing this resolu- 
tion. | know many of you received personal 
calls or letters from those members in your 
States. Our special thanks to each of them for 
their assistance. Again, | want to thank you for 
your interest and support of this valuble indus- 
try. 

As members of this association meet in Fort 
Worth, TX, this week for their annual meeting 
and to celebrate 50 successful years, | send 
my heartiest congratulations and best wishes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution as follows: 


S.J. Res. 186 


Whereas the American Quarter Horse As- 
sociation was founded on March 15, 1940, to 
record and preserve the pedigrees of Ameri- 
can quarter horses, and continues to serve 
such purposes; 

Whereas the American quarter horse has 
played a significant role in the development 
of the United States and contributed to the 
western heritage of the Nation; 

Whereas the American Quarter Horse As- 
sociation has developed into the largest 
equine registry in the world, with more than 
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two million eight hundred thousand Ameri- 
can quarter horses and two hundred thou- 
sand individuals located in the United 
States and sixty-two foreign countries; 

Whereas the American quarter horse in- 
dustry has become invaluable to the agricul- 
ture industry of the Nation, and American 
quarter horses are enjoyed by more individ- 
uals than any other breed of horse in the 
world; and 

Whereas the American Quarter Horse As- 
sociation celebrates its fiftieth anniversary 
in March 1990; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of 
March 1 through March 7, 1990, is designat- 
ed as “National Quarter Horse Week", and 
the President of the United States is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe the week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
Senate joint resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


ISRAEL ACCUSES PLO OF 
CONTINUING TERRORISM 


(Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend remarks.) 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a critical time in the ongoing 
search for a lasting peace in the 
Middle East. An article in today's 
Washington Post, Israel Accuses PLO 
of Continuing Terrorism," states that 
the United States has agreed that 
there is evidence that Arafat's group 
itself is responsible for the latest ter- 
rorist raid which is a clear violation of 
U.S. conditions to sustain the dialog. 

It was over a year ago that the 
United States is said to have begun 
substantive dialog with the PLO be- 
cause Arafat articulated certain for- 
mulations demanded by the United 
States for 13 years. Despite the díalog, 
terrorists acts undertaken by the PLO 
and its member groups continue to 
pose obstacles to the peace process. 

The clock is ticking. We anxiously 
await the report of State Depart- 
ment's report of the PLO Commit- 
ments Compliance Act of 1989. The 
threats to Israel's sovereignty are not 
deferred by our bureaucratic dead- 
lines. 
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(From the Washington Post, Feb. 21, 1990] 


ISRAEL Accuses PLO or CONTINUING 
‘TERRORISM 


ACTS SEEN VIOLATING 1988 PLEDGE BY ARAFAT 
(By Jackson Diehl) 


Jerusalem, Feb. 20—As efforts to arrange 
Israeli-Palestinian negotiations reach a cru- 
cial phase, the United States and Israel are 
at odds over what the government here says 
have been clear violations by the Palestine 
Liberation Organization of its 1988 pledge 
to give up terrorism. 

Despite repeated protests by Israel, the 
United States has conducted a dialogue with 
the PLO over the last 14 months and tacitly 
conceded the organization an indirect role 
in the current Middle East peace process. In 
theory, Washington has strictly conditioned 
the connection on adherence by the PLO to 
Chairman Yasser Arafat's November 1988 
declaration recognizing Israel and renounc- 
ing acts of terror against civilian targets. 

Israeli officials, however, have been argu- 
ing to the Bush administration with increas- 
ing vehemence that PLO attacks against 
Israel have not ceased, Since the beginning 
of 1989, security officials here say, there 
have been at least six attempts to penetrate 
Israel's northern border by guerrillas associ- 
ated with the Democratic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine, a leftist faction within 
the PLO. The most recent was late last 
month by a group apparently aiming to 
attack a kibbutz in northern Israel. 

Moreover, senior Israeli officials say they 
have presented the United States with evi- 
dence that Arafat’s own Fatah movement 
launched a raid from Egypt into Israel's 
Negev desert on Dec. 5. A heavily armed 
group of five guerrillas crossed the border 
that night, but were killed by Israeli army 
troops before they could carry out any at- 
tacks. 

Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin told a 
closed session of Israel's parliament recently 
that "there is no argument between our 
military and [U.S.] military about the facts“ 
of the alleged Fatah raid. The United 
States, he said, agreed that the evidence 
showed Arafat's group was responsible. 

Sources here said that the Bush adminis- 
tration had raised the Negev raid with the 
PLO leadership in Tunis, and that U.S. offi- 
cials believed the attack had occurred with- 
out Arafat's knowledge or authorization. 
U.S. officials, the sources added, maintain 
that Israel has not offered Washington any 
conclusive evidence connecting Fatah to the 
attack. 

Nevertheless, Israeli officials argue that 
the United States is ignoring its own policy 
by keeping the incident quiet and by failing 
to insist that the PLO denounce the attacks 
and expel members responsible for them. 

According to the "talking points" con- 
veyed by the United States to the PLO at 
their first official meeting in Tunis in De- 
cember 1988, no American administration 
would continue the dialogue if terrorism 
continued "by the PLO or any of its fac- 
tions," Moreover, Washington stipulated 
that in the event of a Palestinian act of ter- 
rorism, Tunis would be expected to “not 
only condemn this action publicly but also 
discipline those responsible for it.“ 

"Not only has the PLO failed to fulfill 
these requirements, but Arafat's own Fatah 
organization, in particular, has itself en- 
gaged in terrorist acts," said a report recent- 
ly prepared by the office of Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir and delivered to U.S. Am- 
bassador William Brown. "It has encour- 
aged and lauded these attacks even in the 
midst of the dialogue." 
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The issue has become particularly sensi- 
tive in the wake of a terrorist attack this 
month on a tour bus outside Cairo in which 
nine Israelis died. Although the PLO is not 
suspected of involvement in the incident, it 
failed to condemn it. 

Israel is also pressing the United States 
about the various commando attacks be- 
cause the PLO's present role as a silent 
partner in the peace process is a major irri- 
tant to Shamir and the leadership of his 
right-wing Likud Party. 

In the latest incident, an Israel army 
patrol came under attack Jan. 26 near 
Taibeh in southern Lebanon from at least 
three fighters from the Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine, a pro-Syrian 
faction of the PLO. 

The PLO has frequently said that its 
abandonment of terrorism“ does not in- 
clude ending attacks on Israeli military tar- 
gets such as the patrols in Lebanon, and the 
United States has tacitly accepted this 
statement." 

Israeli security sources say the group at 
Taibeh was carrying a map of approaches to 
the Misgav Am kibbutz in Israel, and wire 
cutters to penetrate the kibbutz's security 
fence. Moreover, Israeli reports said, a 
spokesman of the Democratic Front an- 
nounced publicly after the attack that the 
group was headed for Misgav Am. 


H.R. 917, SOCIAL SECURITY 
TRANSITIONAL BENEFIT COM- 
PUTATION ACT OF 1989, RE- 
MAINS STIFLED IN COMMIT- 
TEE 


(Mr. DONALD E. "BUZ" LUKENS 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous material.) 


Mr. DONALD E. "BUZ" LUKENS. 
Mr. Speaker, the social security notch 
inequity has gone on long enough. It is 
time for us in Congress to send a mes- 
sage to these seniors, who number ap- 
proximately 7 million, that we do care 
and this injustice will no longer be ig- 
nored. Seniors in my district express 
strong concern that we here in Wash- 
ington are neglecting their situation in 
the hopes that it wil soon go away. 
These seniors are frightened because 
this is a matter of survival for them. 
Colleagues, we can not let this legisla- 
tion die. 


Currently, H.R. 917, or the Social 
Security Transitional Benefit Compu- 
tation Act of 1989, has 144 cosponsors 
but remains stifled in committee. 

In September of last year, notch ad- 
vocates initiated a petition to release 
this bill; 218 signatures are required. I 
call on my colleagues to join me in 
bringing this important piece of legis- 
lation to the floor for debate. 

At this point I submit for the 
Recorp letters from two of my con- 
stituents expressing their concern. 
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NEIL W. McCARTHY & ASSOCIATES, 
Cleveland, OH, January 24, 1990. 
Congressman DoNALD LUKENS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LUKENS: Both my wife 
and I are what is referred to as “Notch 
Babies"; I was born in 1917 and my wife in 
1918. We are not asking for anything that 
we do not deserve, but we would like to have 
our share the same as all other senior citi- 
zens that are drawing Social Security. 

I would love to have the existing House of 
Representatives and the Senate undo the 
law that was passed when Mr. Carter was 
President that discriminated against people 
that were born between 1917 and 1923. 
Martha McSteen has informed us that Bills 
S121/H.R. 2707 would correct this error. 
Would you please vote to correct this 
ruling? 

Sincerely, 
NEIL W. McCARTHY, Sr. 
HAMILTON, OH, 
February 6, 1990. 
Representative DoNALD E. LUKENS, 

HONORABLE SIR: As a member of the 8th 
district, I am writing you in regard to a 
grave injustice created by Congress. It is in 
regard to the Social Security System. 
Whose idea was it to penalize those people 
who were born during the years of 1917- 
1920? Why were they singled out to be the 
ones to be the scapegoats? 

I keep reading about the tremendous sur- 
plus being built up in the account. Even in 
this morning's Enquirer, it was stated that 
they were taking in a billion dollars a week, 
more than they were paying out. I feel this 
is something that should be rectified. The 
sooner, the better. 

Maybe they are waiting for all in this age 
group to die off, then, they won't have to 
settle, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. ROSE. 
HAMILTON. OH, 
February 1, 1990. 
Re Sanford/Hefner bill (S. 1212/H.R. 2707). 
To Senator John Glenn, Senator Howard M. 
Metzenbaum, Congressman Donald E. 
Lukens: 

GENTLEMEN: We ask that you support the 
referenced legislation so that the travesty of 
unfair social security payments to those citi- 
zens of the United States who were born be- 
tween 1917 and 1926 (known as the "Notch 
Years) be changed to fair payments the 
same as those received by all other social se- 
curity recipients. 

'The citizens of this country should all re- 
ceive payments for social security based on 
the same rates. The persons who were born 
during the years 1917 through 1926 should 
be paid monthly checks in the same 
amounts as those received by citizens born 
in all other years. The uneven amounts 
have caused the "Notch Year Citizens" to 
be paid less under social security and this 
inequity should be changed. We request 
your support of the Sanford/Hefner solu- 
tion to this inequity. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. JAMES BATDORF. 


VIEWS ON PROPOSED STATE- 
HOOD FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from Ohio [Mr. McEwEn] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like just to take a moment to discuss 
something that has become increasing- 
ly popular of late, and that is this idea 
that somehow or other the District of 
Columbia should be made a state. 

This morning, as I mentioned in my 
1-minute, I endured what many of us 
here endured when our committee 
meetings had to be postponed because 
of the traffic situation. I remember 
some months ago, I was shaving at 
about 6 in the morning and the televi- 
sion announced that the traffic was 
backed up for over 20 miles. They had 
the little red lights flashing on the 
interstate because the traffic was ab- 
solutely stopped because of supposedly 
an abandoned car on the 14th Street 
Bridge. 

That was at 6 in the morning. I left 
45 minutes early. I tried to make ac- 
commodations for it. All of us were 
late, getting in here at 10 or 11 in the 
morning. Come to find out over 3% 
hours passed before the District of Co- 
lumbia had the capacity to move a car 
out of the highway. 

Again this morning the same sort of 
thing happened. Traffic was backed up 
over 20 miles, only because the Dis- 
trict of Columbia does not have the ca- 
pacity to seem to run traffic direc- 
tions. 

I know all the rest of the things the 
District cannot do; everyone does. I re- 
member how beautiful this city was 
before we started on this home rule 
idea. And so now in order for any part 
of the city to be safe or secure, we 
have the Department of the Interior 
and Parks run the mall, and we have 
the Capitol police direct traffic around 
the Capitol here, and we have security 
forces for the White House, but the 
part that is not under the control of 
the Federal Government has deterio- 
rated tremendously, much to the em- 
barrassment of all of us who are Amer- 
icans. 

Then we see what happens, with the 
highest death rate of any place in the 
world. Something like 3 times as many 
as on the West Bank of Israel were 
killed right here in the city of Wash- 
ington, DC. 

This continual embarrassment needs 
to be answered, not by more govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia but 
by perhaps returning to the kind of 
control that made this the beautiful 
capital of the world that it was prior 
to the 1970's. 

Mr. Speaker, this idea that somehow 
or other the District of Columbia 
should have a house of representatives 
and a state senate and a governor and 
a lieutenant governor and a state audi- 
tor and a secretary of state and an at- 
torney general and all the other state 
government, with a state capitol—and 
I am sure they have no intention of 
doing away with their city council—is 
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just something that someone should 
begin to speak out about immediately 
before it is given a certain amount of 
credibility. Everyone kind of snickers 
at the idea, but no one thus far in 
recent weeks has begun to point out 
the destruction in this city that has 
taken place since it established home 
rule. 

If the District of Columbia wants to 
have two senators, then let it go back 
to Maryland where it came from. As 
the northern part of Virginia went 
back to Virginia, let that part of the 
District of Columbia go back to Mary- 
land, if that is their desire. 
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Do something that makes it so that 
when people come to visit here, they 
do not have to go through the embar- 
rassment to our Nation that somehow 
or another this is representative of our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember a home- 
town friend that came to Washington 
for the first time. They were coming 
up here for a dinner at about 6:30 in 
the evening. He and his wife checked 
into the Washington Hilton at about 4 
o’clock. They have a couple of hours. 
They hired a cab and drove around. 
During the 2 hours that they were 
riding in the cab they saw two dead 
bodies that were surrounded by police 
and cordoned off, people that had 
been murdered on the streets of Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Enough already. I mean those of us 
who love America, those of us that are 
involved in government, those of us 
who deal with township trustees, and 
city councils, and police chiefs in our 
districts on a daily basis, who know 
what competent local government is 
like, who know what the ability to lead 
cities is all about know that this city is 
not being run properly or fairly, and 
the last thing we ought to do is to add 
a whole layer of State government on 
top of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I just think that it is 
high time that somebody begins to 
speak out about an idea that would go 
in the right direction, and the best 
thing that we could do would be to 
return to the kind of leadership that 
we had prior to this home rule disas- 
ter. 


MOST-FAVORED-NATION STATUS 
FOR ROMANIA, BULGARIA, 
EAST GERMANY, AND CZECH- 
OSLOVAKIA 


(Mrs. KENNELLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday President Bush greeted Presi- 
dent Havel of Czechoslovakia. And 
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today the joint Houses of Congress 
warmly received him. 

There can be no doubt that Presi- 
dent Havel is a courageous man. And 
there can be no doubt that the United 
States ought to help Czechoslovakia in 
every way possible. 

In fact, President Bush yesterday, 
after meeting with Mr. Havel, an- 
nounced that he will grant most-fa- 
vored-nation status to Czechoslovakia. 
And I commend him for this. 

But, Mr. Speaker we can and should 
also do this for the other Eastern Eu- 
ropean nations who have shown the 
same courage and advancements. 

Early this year, I introduced legisla- 
tion to grant most-favored-nation 
status to Romania, Bulgaria, East Ger- 
many, and Czechoslovakia. Each and 
every one of these four nations has 
earned this. 

I'm delighted that President Bush 
has granted this status to Czechoslo- 
vakia, but I urge him not to turn his 
back on her neighboring nations. 


GUN SAFETY LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DORNAN] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as many Members are aware, 
because I have spoken of it proudly 
many times, I have seven grandchil- 
dren, and I am happy to say for the 
first time that an eighth is on the way, 
God willing, this coming August. 

Mr. Speaker, I take the safety of my 
grandchildren to heart. It is one of the 
reasons I work so hard on the Select 
Committee on Narcotics Abuse and 
Control and worry about all of the 
modern problems affecting this beavti- 
ful, wonderful land of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, I am lucky enough, 
being a bicoastal Congressman, to 
have three of my grandchildren living 
in Springfield, VA, just a short ways 
from here, and the other four are out 
in California. 

The oldest of my grandchildren, 
Ricky, is in the third grade, and the 
other day a young classmate of his 
brought a loaded .44 Magnum pistol to 
school. 

Now I am a conservative Republican. 
Over the years I have supported many 
National Rifle Association positions. I 
have considered them a responsible or- 
ganization. I have not always agreed 
with them on every approach to every 
issue, but there is one thing I think we 
stand together on, and that is gun 
safety. 

With all the talk of gun control, gun 
banning, gun confiscation, the one 
thing that we should all get together 
on is the teaching of gun safety. There 
are bills that have bipartisan support 
in many of our great States, and there 
are bills now before the legislatures of 
the great Commonwealths of Massa- 
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chusetts and Virginia at this very 
moment. I believe the NRA is support- 
ive of this approach to gun safety 
training for children. 

My daughter was properly upset and 
frightened at the thought of a sixth 
grader coming to school with a loaded 
.44 Magnum. She was well aware of a 
recent event in my district in the shop- 
ping mall across from my Federal 
office a few days before Christmas. A 
sixth grader brought a loaded gun 
with hardly the firepower of a .44 
Magnum, a plain old .38 special, but in 
that mall a few days before Christmas 
when some classmates teased him that 
it was not real or that it would not 
work, he pulled the trigger. This little 
boy killed a little girl standing near 
him there on the spot, ran away for 3 
days and finally turned up. His father, 
courageously, went on television and 
said that it was not his son's fault, 
that his son was a good boy, that it 
was his fault, as the father, for not ex- 
ercising good gun safety. 

Mr. Speaker, my daughter and three 
of her friends, all third grade mothers, 
Cathy Continetti, Jennie Marc Anto- 
nio, Holly Luken, and my daughter, 
Theresa Cobban, and I'd like to think 
a chip off the old block, got together, 
asked the school if they could have 
some gun safety education and, 
maybe, join the statewide Virginia 
PTA and endorse one of these gun 
safety training bills down in Rich- 
mond. The school authorities, I am 
sorry to say, were more interested in 
covering up what could have been a 
potential disaster, wanting to turn the 
other way and have business as usual. 
And the local PTA, I am sorry to say, 
was not all that supportive. 

Mr. Speaker, an estimated 135,000 
boys carried handguns to school daily 
in 1987, and another 270,000 carried 
handguns to school at least once. I 
hate to think how many carried guns 
in 1989 and continue to carry them in 
1990. The National School Safety 
Center estimates that nearly 8.7 mil- 
lion youngsters have access to hand- 
guns. It is imperative that children 
learn that firearms are not toys. Gun 
safety is important. 

So, these four young third grade 
mothers, homemakers, they took the 
bull by the horns, so to speak, and 
called a meeting of their fellow par- 
ents. After much resistance and much 
pushing on the part of Terry, Cathy, 
Jennie, and particularly Holly, who 
chaired the meeting, these young ac- 
tivists managed to get unanimous 
votes less than 48 hours ago. These 
concerned parents voted to endorse 
the legislation that the State PTA 
thinks is fitting on gun safety, but also 
to push for approval of any further 
legislation that is bipartisan in nature. 

These young women educated them- 
selves fast on all the aspects of gun 
safety, tried very hard to approach it 
in a bipartisan respect for the second 
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amendment way, and with their ar- 
ticulation and their steadfastness of 
spirit they have accomplished much in 
this one little elementary school, 
Sangster School, just outside our infa- 
mous Washington Beltway. I think 
they have shown the excellent ap- 
proach of self-government. This type 
of involvement is everything that this 
poetic and wonderful President of 
Czechoslovakia, Mr. Vaclav Havel, 
spoke to us about this morning, people 
getting control of their own lives. His 
quote of our great Thomas Jefferson, 
whose bust is above us over your 
shoulder, Mr. Speaker, is in the end 
what government is all about, people 
taking control of their own lives. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I salute my daugh- 
ter Terri and her three friends who 
have joined us in this Chamber today 
and tell them Godspeed, and good 
luck, and I hope this important legisla- 
tion passes in Richmond. 
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THE CRISIS IN HAITI 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OWENS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I first rise to applaud my col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DvMaLLYy] for offering a resolu- 
tion yesterday which called for a con- 
demnation of the continuing escala- 
tion of the violations of human rights 
in Haiti. Haiti has had a blood bath 
for 2 years since the time when a 
scheduled election which was set by a 
duly constituted constitutional com- 
mittee was thrown into chaos by the 
ruling junta at that time. Since that 
time it has experienced several govern- 
ments and now it is under the rule of 
Gen. Prosper Avril, who was once an 
intimate advisor for Duvalier, Papa 
Duvalier, and the Duvalier that came 
after him; so the long continuity of 
Haitian dictatorship and Haitian tyr- 
anny is continued now by the man 
who was once the advisor to the two 
great dictators before. 

I applaud the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DYM- 
ALLY] because it means that the Con- 
gress has at least taken some initia- 
tive, since the administration will not. 
This administration has been soft on 
dictatorship and tyranny in Haiti since 
Duvalier was thrown out. This admin- 
istration is partially the cause for the 
tyranny and continuation of the viola- 
tion of human rights in Haiti. This ad- 
ministration has not spoken with any 
indignation about the conditions in 
Haiti in the past few months or in the 
past 2 years. 

The fact that the administration 
takes such a soft approach is one 
reason that the tyranny and the blood 
baths continue. 
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We not only demand free elections 
in Nicaragua, but we are financing the 
opposition in Nicaragua, which you 
know, I have no objection to, the use 
of American taxpayer dollars for that 
purpose. Let the opposition have some 
kind of support; however, in Haiti we 
cannot even raise our voices very 
loudly against the tyranny there and 
demand free elections. Not only 
should we have free elections in Haiti, 
hes we should also finance an opposi- 

on. 

We should at this point say to the 
dictatorial tyrannical government of 
Prosper Avril that we have had 
enough and that we are actually going 
to help set up a government in exile 
and actually offer to finance the four 
or five clear opposition parties that 
have refused to have anything to do 
with the elections that are now sched- 
uled by Mr. Avril. Mr. Avril says that 
he will have elections. He has written 
a new set of rules. He did all this after 
he threw out his major opposition. He 
threw them out of the country. He ar- 
rested them. He beat them up, and he 
gave them an alternative, leave or risk 
further harm. They felt the country. 
He wrote a new set of guidelines for 
the election. Now he is inviting them 
to come back, or he has invited other 
people to participate in the election 
under a new set of rules written by 
Mr. Avril himself. This is all quite ri- 
diculous. It has gone on for much too 
long. Not only is Haiti violating 
human rights and should be con- 
demned by our Government, since our 
Government stands for human rights 
all over the world, but we had an ad- 
dress today by the President of 
Czechoslovakia and we applauded the 
fact that not only Czechoslovakia, but 
many of the other governments of 
Eastern Europe are moving toward de- 
mocracy. We applaud that. I applaud 
that. 

I believe in democracy, and I do not 
know why our administration should 
be so hyprocritical that it cannot insist 
that we have democracy in Haiti. Haiti 
is just 90 miles from the shores of 
Florida. The people of Haiti have suf- 
fered for à long time. The people of 
Haiti know that the Government of 
Haiti, the few people in charge, will 
obey tbe will of the United States. 
They have no other support except 
the money that if funneled into Haiti 
from the United States. 

Our State Department, the present 
administration, has a great deal of in- 
fluence. They merely have to exercise 
it. The timid statements of condemna- 
tion that we have heard is not an exer- 
cise of the influence of the United 
States in an appropriate manner. If we 
demand that the Government of Haiti 
hold free elections and hold them in 
accordance with the Constitution that 
was duly established by the people of 
Haiti, if we demand that, they will do 
it. We have never demanded that. We 
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have never been satisfied that the op- 
position parties were to our liking. Our 
State Department has played a game 
with each successive dictator since Du- 
valier. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time the hypocrisy 
stopped. We are also still turning back 
ships or boats which bring Haitian 
people out of Haiti as a result of the 
tremendous persecution in Haiti. We 
say that they are not persecuted po- 
litically, they are only coming to this 
country in order to enjoy the econom- 
ic benefits of this country. That is ri- 
diculous. When you look at the record 
of intimidation, a record of blood let- 
ting in Haiti, it is clear that Haitian 
citizens coming to this country are 
coming because they are politically 
persecuted. 

Let us end the hypocrisy. Let us 
demand democracy in Haiti now. 


TRIBUTE TO POLICE OFFICER 
TERRY KUNKE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to share 
with my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives an inspirational example of great 
courage demonstrated by Chicago police offi- 
cer Therese Kunke, who has been fighting a 
battle against cancer for the past 7 months. 

Officer Kunke joined the police force on 
July 19, 1982, and has served with distinction 
for the past 8 years as an officer working out 
of the 16th district of the Chicago Police De- 
partment, located in the 11th Congressional 
District of Illinois which | am honored to repre- 
sent. 

The 16th district of the Chicago Police De- 
partment will be holding a benefit party honor- 
ing Officer Kunke on Sunday, March 5, 1990 
at the Copernicus Foundation, 5216 West 
Lawrence Avenue in Chicago. 

| would like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Comdr. Nestor W. Chakonas of the 
16th District, and all of the officers in the 
Police Department of the City of Chicago who 
have worked tirelessly on Officer Kunke's 
behalf. The names of the dedicated commit- 
tee members follow: 

HONORARY COMMITTEE 

LeRoy Martin, Supt. of Police, Fred 
O'Reilly, Dep. Ch. A/5; Nestor Chakonas, 
Cmdr. 016; and Fr. Thomas Nangle, Police 
Chap. 


TICKET COMMITTEE 


Capt. Joe Schwartz, Traffic; Lt. Bob 
Murray, A/4 Youth; Fr. Thomas Nangle, 
Chap. Unit; Sgt. Joe Joria, 009; Sgt. Evelyn 
Summers, 016; Sgt. Terry Hoffman, 017; 
Y.O. Soter Libaris, Youth; P.O. Charlie 
Strum, Intell; P.O. Marty Conroy, O. P. S.: 
P.O. Larry Zaprzal, M. A. I. S.: P.O. Debbie 
Mrozek, Pat. Div.; 

P.O. Bruce Pankiewicz, Pat. Div.; P.O. 
George Salturo, O'Hare; P.O. Joe Pipolo, 
010; P.O. Vito Orseno, 014; P.O. Michael 
Lappe, 016; P.O. Patrick Deely, 017; P.O. 
Tom Schmidt, 019; P.O. Pat Collins, 020; 
P.O. Karen Town, 023; P.O. Gloria Corco- 
ran, 024; and P.O. Walter Siudut, 025. 
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For additional tickets and information 
contact: Sgt. Evelyn Summers or P.O. Mi- 
chael Lappe, 016th. 

Officer Therese Kunke is a second genera- 
tion officer in the Chicago Police Department, 
following in the tradition of her father, who 
served on the police force for 30 years. When 
her father retired from the force, Officer 
Kunke received his star. Commander Cha- 
konas paid her the ultimate tribute when he 
said recently that Terry has been an 
excellent police officer and a credit to the De- 
partment.” 

Officer Kunke was born Therese Du Bray 
on December 4, 1949 in Chicago, IL. She at- 
tended St. Catherine of Siena grammar school 
in Oak Park, IL and Siena High School in Chi- 
cago. Terry graduated from De Paul University 
in 1972 after majoring in physical education. 
She was a substitute teacher in Chicago and 
taught third grade for 1 year at St. Thomas 
Aquinas School. 

Terry has two daughters, Jennifer and Lisa, 
and has also been an active volunteer in our 
community, working with St. Mary of Provi- 
dence School for Handicapped Children, and 
with St. Priscilla's Church. 

| share the pride of Terry's friends and 
neighbors in all of her accomplishments, and 
in her honor, | have arranged with the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol of the United States to 
have a flag flown over the Capitol Building. 
This flag will be presented to her on March 4 
at the benefit party being organized for her by 
her fellow police officers. 

Mr. Speaker, | join with Officer Kunke's 
friends, neighbors, and fellow officers in rec- 
ognizing her great service to our community 
and the inspiration she has provided to all 
whose lives she has touched. Our hopes and 
prayers are always with her. 


THE MEDICARE BUY-IN 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1990 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. STARK] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce the Medicare Buy-in Extension Act of 
1990. This bill would expand Medicaid buy-in 
protection to elderly beneficiaries with in- 
comes up to 133 percent of the Federal pov- 
erty level. 

According to a report issued by the Com- 
monwealth Fund Commission on Elderly 
People Living Alone, Medicare's Poor," one- 
third of near-poor elderly people are reduced 
to poverty by their out-of-pocket payments for 
medical care. 

These people need our help. It is outra- 
geous that we spend nearly $5 billion on star 
wars while forcing near-poor seniors to 
choose between essential medical services 
and heat. This choice forces too many seniors 
into financial disaster. 

Today, out-of-pocket medical costs remain 
a serious concern for millions of older Ameri- 
cans. Approximately 3 million near-poor elder- 
ly persons have incomes that barely exceed 
the Federal poverty level, yet only 8 percent 
have Medicaid supplementary assistance. 
Consequently, near-poor seniors, with annual 
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incomes of less than $7,200 per year—less 
than $140 per week—incur substantial out-of- 
pocket costs for their medical expenses. 

When compared to senior citizens in higher 
income groups, these near-poor seniors are 
particularly vulnerable. They tend to be the 
oldest of the old, in poorer health, have more 
chronic conditions and functional impairments, 
use more prescription drugs and are more 
likely to incur substantial medical expenses. 
According to the 1987 National Medical Ex- 
penditures Survey [NMES], seniors who are 
near poor spend 15 percent more than the av- 
erage Medicare beneficiary for prescription 
drugs. 

In 1988, Congress enacted legislation re- 
quiring States to phase in buy-in coverage for 
low-income Medicare beneficiaries with in- 
comes at or below 100 percent of the Federal 
poverty level. Under this provision, States are 
required to pay Medicare premiums, deducti- 
bles, and coinsurance for eligible elderly and 
disabled enrollees. This provision was de- 
signed to eliminate financial barriers to 
access. 

Under current law, States are required to 
extend coverage to individuals living in fami- 
lies with incomes up to 85 percent of poverty 
in 1989, 90 percent of poverty in 1990, 95 
percent of poverty in 1991, and up to 100 per- 
cent of poverty in 1992. The proposed bill 
would extend coverage to seniors living in 
families with incomes up to 133 percent of the 
Federal poverty level. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is similar to a provision 
included in the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1990 [OBRA 89] that required all 
States to cover pregnant women and infants 
with family incomes of up to 133 percent of 
the Federal poverty level by April 1, 1990. 
Similarly, the Medicare Buy-in Extension Act 
of 1990 would require States to cover senior 
citizens with incomes of up to 133 percent of 
the Federal poverty level. 

With the 1990 Medicare deductible at $592, 
Medicare premiums at $28.60 per month, co- 
payments for physician bills rising with the 12- 
percent growth in physician expenditures, the 
average near-poor Medicare beneficiary can 
expect to spend a significant share of annual 
income for medical care. 

In 1988, the most recent year from which 
data are available, the average near poor ben- 
eficiary spent more than $800 per year for 
Medicare copayments. Expenses for Medicare 
copayments represent 11 percent of income 
for individuals living at 133 percent of the Fed- 
eral poverty level. 

What's worse, more than one-half of low- 
income seniors struggle to buy Medicare sup- 
plemental policies—shown as Medigap—to 
protect themselves against medical bills. 
Moreover, according to the Congressional 
Budget Office, low-income seniors are less 
likely than higher income seniors to have em- 
ployer provided Medicare supplemental poli- 
cies. 

Between 1989 and 1990, Medigap premi- 
ums increased an average by 25 percent. In 
1989, a basic policy was priced at about $720 
per year. Policies that cover additional bene- 
fits, such as prescription drugs, can cost more 
than $1,100 per year. For low-income benefi- 
ciaries, these costs present prohibitive finan- 
cial barriers to basic medical protection. 
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The Medicare Buy-in Extension Act of 1990 
would offer enormous assistance to the 3 mil- 
lion near-poor Medicare beneficiaries who 
struggle to pay their medical bills. | urge my 
colleagues to join me in an effort to assist 
these low-income senior citizens. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SKELTON (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT), for today, on account of a 
death in the family. 

Mr. TauziN (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT), for today, on account of 
illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McEwen) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois, for 60 min- 
utes, on April 4. 

Mr. McEwen, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dornan of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today and on February 27 and 
February 28. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McNuLTY) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. PosHaRDp, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Owens, of New York for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Stark, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Panetta, for 5 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Mr. Owens, of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, on February 22. 

Mr. Dorcan, of North Dakota for 60 
minutes, on February 22. 

Mr. SKELTON, for 30 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 26. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McEWEN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mrs. MEYERs of Kansas. 

Ms. Ros-LEHTINEN. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. GoopriNc in two instances. 

Mr. LENT. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. 

Mr. MacHTLEY in two instances. 

Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. RowraN» of Connecticut. 

Mr. HYDE. 

Ms. SCHNEIDER. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McNuLTY) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SCHUMER. 

Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. SMriTH of Florida. 

Mr. KENNEDY. 

Mr. STARK in two instances. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. 

Mr. SHARP. 

Mr. BERMAN. 

Mr. BONIOR. 

Mr. MRAZEK. 

Mr. GRAY. 

Mr. MATSUI. 

Mr. KANJORSKI. 

. RAHALL in two instances. 


. LANTOS. 
. COLEMAN of Texas. 
. ANNUNZIO. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that the committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker. 

H.R. 150. An act to mend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide a proce- 
dure for an alien who dies while serving on 
active-duty with the United States armed 
forces during certain periods of hostilities to 
be considered a citizen of the United States 
at the time of the alien's death, and 

H.R. 2281. An act to amend the Elementa- 
ry and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
extend the authorization for certain school 
dropout demonstration programs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, February 22, 1990, 
at 11 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2532. A letter from the Director, the 
Office of Management and Budget, trans- 
mitting the cumulative report on rescissions 
and deferrals of budget authority as of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1990, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 685(e) 
(H. Doc. No. 101-152); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2533. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting notification concerning the Depart- 
ment of the Navy's proposed letter(s) of 
offer and acceptance [LOA] to Germany for 
defense articles estimated to cost $50 mil- 
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lion or more (Transmittal No. 90-21), pursu- 
ant to 10 U.S.C. 118; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2534. A letter from the Chairman, Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve System, 
transmitting the Board’s monetary policy 
report for 1990, pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 225a; 
to the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

2535. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting notification of the Department of 
the Navy's proposed letter(s) of offer and 
acceptance [LOA] to Germany for defense 
articles and services estimated to cost $65 
million (Transmittal No. 90-21), pursuant to 
22 U.S.C, 2776(b); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2536. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting a list of all reports issued 
by the General Accounting Office in Janu- 
ary 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 719(h); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2537. A letter from the Comptroller, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the annual report on the President's Retire- 
ment System for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1988, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
9503(aX1X B); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2538. A letter from the Director, United 
States Information Agency, transmitting 
the Agency's 1989 annual report on its ac- 
tivities under the Freedom of Information 
Act, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2539. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
notification of proposed refunds of excess 
royalty payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 
43 U.S.C. 1339(b); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

2540. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
notification of proposed refunds of excess 
royalty payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 
43 U.S.C. 1339(b); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

2541. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report on the imple- 
mentation of the Fish and Seafood Promo- 
tion Act of 1986, pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 4001; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

2542. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting the long-range research agenda 1990- 
94, describing the Agency's 5-year plan for 
environmental research, development, and 
demonstration, together with comments of 
the Science Advisory Board, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 4361; to the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology. 

2543. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting notification of the pro- 
posed use of fiscal year 1989 research and 
development funds for the modernization of 
the Space Environment Simulator at the 
Goddard Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, 
MD, pursuant to Pub. L. 100-685, Section 
203 (102 Stat. 4089); to the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology. 

2544. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting the report on De- 
partment of Defense procurement from 
small and other business firms for fiscal 
year 1989, pursuant to 15 U.S.C. 639(d); to 
the Committee on Small Business. 

2545. A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, transmitting the 
Commission's report on abnormal occur- 
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rences at licensed nuclear facilities for the 
third calendar quarter of 1989, pursuant to 
42 U.S.C. 5848; jointly, to the Committees 
on Energy and Commerce and Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2546. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Legislative Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting a report regarding the 
economic policy and trade practices of each 
country with which the United States has 
an economic or trade relationship, pursuant 
to 15 U.S.C. 4711; jointly, to the Committees 
on Ways and Means and Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2570. A bill to provide 
for the designation of certain public lands 
as wilderness in the State of Arizona; with 
an amendment (Rept. 101-405). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JONES of North Carolina (for 
himself, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. Srupps, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. HucHES, Mr. Par- 
LONE, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. Ra- 
VENEL, Ms. SCHNEIDER, Mr. TALLON, 
Mr. MaNTON, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
SoLanz, Mr. Saxton, Mrs. Lowey of 
New York, Mr. Carper, Mrs. SAIKI, 
and Mr. Bosco): 

H.R. 4030. A bill to improve management 
of the coastal zone and enhance environ- 
mental protection of coastal zone resources, 
by reauthorizing and amending the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. PETRI, 
Mr. RoTH, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. 
Moopy, and Mr. SENSENBRENNER): 

H.R. 4031. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment to the State of Wisconsin for extraor- 
dinary law enforcement costs incurred 
during operations associated with the exer- 
cise of court-determined tribal treaty rights; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. PETRI, 
Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. KASTENMEIER, and 
Mr. Moopy): 

H.R. 4032. A bill to establish within the 
Office of Justice Programs of the Depart- 
ment of Justice an Indian Treaty Law En- 
forcement Assistance Program; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4033. A bill to establish an Office of 
Indian Treaty Conflict Resolution; jointly, 
to the Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STARK: 

H.R. 4034. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to extend the 
income ceiling for qualified Medicare bene- 
ficiaries from 100 percent to 133 percent of 
the poverty level beginning in 1993; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 
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By Mr. BOSCO: 

H.R. 4035. A bill to designate the Federal 
building located at 777 Sonoma Avenue in 
Santa Rosa, CA, as the “John F. Shea Fed- 
eral Building"; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of California: 

H.R. 4036. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to remove the limitation 
upon the amount of outside income which 
an individual may earn while receiving bene- 
fits thereunder, and to provide for addition- 
al financing of the OASDI trust funds based 
on income taxes payable under existing law 
by individuals who would therefore contin- 
ue to earn income after attaining age 62; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4037. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to encourage the con- 
struction and improvement of child care fa- 
cilities by providing a credit for investments 
in such facilities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of California (for 
himself, Mr. CRANE, Mr. DREIER of 
California, Mr. FauNTROY, Mr. 
Lantos, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. SHAW, Mr. 
Snavs, and Mr. STARK): 

H.R. 4038. A bill to encourage the reduc- 
tion of illícit coca production in Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, and Peru; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means and Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CONTE (for himself, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. MAapIcAN, and Mr. 
TAUKE): 

H.R. 4039. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish a program 
for the prevention of disabilities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. CRAIG: 

H.R. 4040. A bill to set aside a fair propor- 
tion of the highway trust fund moneys for 
use in constructing and maintaining off- 
highway recreational trails; jointly, to the 
Committees on Ways and Means, Public 
Works and Transportation, and Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota 
(for himself and Mr. RICHARDSON): 

H.R. 4041. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for cover- 
age under part B of the Medicare program 
of nurse practitioner and clinical nurse spe- 
cialist services provided in rural areas; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOWNEY (for himself and 
Mr. GRADISON): 

H.R. 4042. A bill to amend the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949 to establish an equitable 
sugar price support program, and to require 
the use of a tariff rate quota to make this 
program effective; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Agriculture and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLO: 

H.R. 4043. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide that em- 
ployer subsidies for mass transit and van- 
pooling be treated as working-condition 
fringe benefits which are not included in 
gross income; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 4044. A bill to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act and title 31, United 
States Code, to enhance the capability of 
law enforcement agencies to detect money 
laundering offenses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 
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By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 4045. A bill to establish the Dwight 
D. Eisenhower memorial scholarships, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GUNDERSON (for himself, 
Mr. GoopLrNc, Mr. SMITH of Ver- 
mont, and Mr. Henry): 

H.R. 4046. A bill to amend the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act to qualify certain youth 
services programs for funds under title II of 
that act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HASTERT: 

H.R. 4047. A bill to correct the Harmo- 
nized Tariff Schedule of the United States 
as it applied to certain parts of ionization 
smoke detectors; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HERTEL (for himself, Mr. 


FocLrETTA, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. 
KILpee, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. 
Smitu of Florida): 


H.R. 4048. A bill to terminate the MX Rail 
Garrison Program; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. KANJORSKI: 

H.R. 4049. A bill to establish procedures 
necessary in order to protect Federal em- 
ployees from certain adverse personnel ac- 
tions which may result by the contracting 
out of agency functions or activities; to 
amend provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to early retirement, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Post Office and Civil Service and Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. LANTOS: 

H.R. 4050. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970 relating to criminal penalties, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LEVIN of Michigan (for him- 
self, Mr. JacoBs, Mr. Moopy, and Mr. 
HUGHES): 

H.R. 4051. A bill to provide for improved 
access by telephone to the Social Security 
Administration; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MOODY (for himself and Mr. 
Brown of Colorado): 

H.R. 4052. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to exempt services 
performed by full-time students for seasonal 
children's camps from Social Security taxes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAHALL (for himself, Mr. 
BOUCHER, Mr. CLINGER, and Mr. 


MURPHY): 

H.R. 4053. A bill to amend the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 
1977 to provide for the remining of certain 
abandoned coal mine lands; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS (for himself, Mrs. 
Byron, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mrs. MEYERS 
of Kansas, Mr. Price, Mr. SLATTERY, 
and Mr. WHITTAKER): 

H.R. 4054. A bill to provide a permanent 
endowment for the Eisenhower Exchange 
Fellowship Program; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROUKEMA: 

H.R. 4055. A bill to amend the Harmo- 
nized Tariff Schedule of the United States 
to eliminate the duty on 2, 2 azo-bis-isobu- 
tyronitrile; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 4056. A bill to extend the temporary 
suspension of duty on jacquard cards and to 
include in the suspension plastic jacquard 
cards and other cards to be used as jacquard 
cards; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. SAWYER: 

H.R. 4057. A bill to establish regional sci- 
ence, mathematics, and technology educa- 
tion consortiums, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Science, 
Space, and Technology and Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 4058. A bill to promote interagency 
cooperation in the area of science, mathe- 
matics, and technology education; jointly, to 
the Committees on Science, Space, and 
Technology and Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHUMER (for himself and 
Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland): 

H.R. 4059. A bill to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act to regulate certain mar- 
keting activities engaged in on the premises 
of deposit-taking facilities of insured. deposi- 
tory institutions; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SHARP (for himself, Mr. HAM- 
ILTON, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. THOMAS A. 
LUKEN, and Mrs. JoHNSON of Con- 
necticut): 

H.R. 4060. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, and the International Invest- 
ment and Trade in Services Survey Act to 
improve the quality of data on foreign in- 
vestment in the United States; jointly, to 
the Committees on Post Office and Civil 
Service, Foreign Affairs, and Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SKEEN: 

H.R. 4061. A bill to establish the Organ 
Mountains National Conservation Area in 
the State of New Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. LEATH of Texas, Mr. Ortiz, Mr. 
FUSTER, Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH, Mr. 
DeLay, and Mr. GEREN): 

H.R. 4062. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of 20 additional district court 
judges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Vermont (for him- 
self and Mr. Martin of New York): 

H.R. 4063. A bill to establish in the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency a Lake Cham- 
plain Program Office, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Public 
Works and Transportation; Agriculture; In- 
terior and Insular Affairs; Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries; and Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology. 

By Mr. TORRES: 

H.R. 4064. A bill to amend the financial 
recordkeeping provisions of title 31, United 
States Code, to modify and codify record- 
keeping requirements relating to interna- 
tional wire transfers; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. WELDON (for himself, Mr. 
AuCorN, Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. Bryant, Mr. 
CoBLE, Mrs. CoLLINs, Mr. Dyson, Mr. 
ECKART, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. FALEOMA- 
VAEGA, Mr. Fazio, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
GALLEGLY, Mr. GEKAS, Mr. GRANT, 
Mr. HucHEs, Mr. JoNTZ, Mr. KASICH, 
Mr. PACKARD, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. Po- 
SHARD, Mr. Payne of Virginia, Mr. 
RipcE, Mr. RoE, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. 
SwrTrH of Florida, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. WiLsoN, and Mr. 
McEwen): 

H.R. 4065. A bill to require that the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency conduct an inventory of resources 
available to the Federal Government for use 
in response to a natural disaster; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 
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By Mr. CARPER (for himself, Mr. 
Wueat, Mr. DixoN, Mr. Lewis of 
Georgia, Mr. Owens of New York, 
Mr. FLAKE, Mr. Mrume, Mr. HAYES of 
Illinois, and Mr. Payne of New 
Jersey): 

H.J. Res. 479. Joint resolution to designate 
March 10, 1990, as Harriet Tubman Day“: 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HAYES of Illinois: 


H.J. Res. 480. Joint resolution designating 
the week in 1990 when Nelson Mandela first 
visits the United States after his release 
from prison in South Africa, as “Nelson 
Mandela Week”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
MacHTLEY, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, 
Mr. Gorpon, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. 
Tuomas A. LUKEN, Mr, Worr, Ms. 
Snowe, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. DeFazio, 
Mr, Crockett, Mr. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. DURBIN, 
Ms. PELosi, Mr. Towns, Mr. MATSUI, 
Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. FOoGLIETTA, Mrs. 
PaTTERSON, Mr. Levin of Michigan, 
Mr. WELDON, Mr. Frost, Mr. Fazio, 
Mr. Hucues, Mr. JoNTZ, Ms. KAPTUR, 
Mr. JENKINS, Mr. Sisisky, Mr. 
SMITH of Iowa, Mr. Forp of Tennes- 
see, Mr. THomas of Wyoming, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
BILIRAK IS, Mr. Evans, Mrs. BYRON, 
Mr. HEFNER, Mr. CHAPMAN, and Mr. 
WYDEN): 

H.J. Res. 481. Joint resolution to designate 
the second Sunday in October of 1990 as 
"National Children's Day"; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MANTON (for himself, Mr. 
DONNELLY, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. DORNAN 
of California, Mr. ENGEL, Ms. OAKAR, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. FISH, 
Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. MORRISON 
of Connecticut, Mr. CONTE, Mr. IRE- 
LAND, and Mr. SKELTON): 


H.J. Res. 482. Joint resolution designating 
March 1990 as “Irish-American Heritage 
Month”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


By Mr. ROBERTS (for himself, Mrs. 
Byron, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. GooD- 
LING, Mrs. Meyers of Kansas, Mr. 
Price, Mr. SLATTERY, and Mr. WHIT- 
TAKER): 


H.J. Res. 483. Joint resolution providing 
for the commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Dwight David Eisen- 
hower; jointly, to the Committees on Post 
Office and Civil Service, Rules, and House 
Administration. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 


H. Res. 339. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for 
expenses of investigations and studies by 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce in 
the 2d session of the 101st Congress; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself and Mr. 


BROOMFIELD): 


H. Res. 340. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for 
expenses of investigations and studies by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the 2d 
session of the 101st Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BONIOR: 

H.R. 4066. A bill for the relief of Mary F. 
Derocher; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

H.R. 4067. A bill for the relief of John Ga- 
briel Robledo-Gomez Dunn; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 214: Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

H.R. 283: Mr. BROWDER. 

H.R. 286: Mr. HYDE. 

H.R. 505: Mr. RINALDO. 

H.R. 539: Mr. Brown of Colorado, Mr. 
WorPEÉ, Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. SYNAR, and Mr. 
PALLONE. 

H.R. 614: Mr. Bontor, Mr. DANNEMEYER, 
and Mr. CAMPBELL of California. 

H.R. 725: Mr. Cox and Mr. Conyers. 

H.R. 855: Mr. SMITH of Vermont, Mr. 
L&ACH of Iowa, Mr. Scuirr, Mr. QUILLEN, 
Mr. ENGEL, Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado, and 
Mr. WALGREN. 

H.R. 857: Mr. Conyers, Mr. SoLaRz, Mr. 
FauNTROY, Mr. Levine of California, Mr. 
SMwiTH of Vermont, Mr. GEJDENSON, and 
Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

H.R. 933: Mr. KENNEDY and Mr. SANGMEIS- 
TER. 

H.R. 995: Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. 

H.R. 1068: Mr. MavROULES, Mr. SAWYER, 
Mr. SLATTERY, and Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 

H.R. 1181: Mr. McMirLEN of Maryland, 
Mr. CoBLE, Mr. WALSH, Mr. ScHUETTE, Mr. 
RiNALDO, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. Frost, and Mrs. 
MEYERS of Kansas. 

H.R. 1437: Mr. Hancock, Mr, INHOFE, Mr. 
Fıs, Mr. NiELSON of Utah, and Mr. FIELDS. 

H.R. 1693: Mr. SoLARZ. 

H.R. 1730: Mr. BuRTON of Indiana, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. AuCorN. 

H.R. 1839: Mr. MAVROULES. 

H.R. 2008: Mr. ROBINSON. 

H.R. 2015: Mr. RocERs. 

H.R. 2129: Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 2418: Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. MiLLER of 
California, Mr. TaAuziN, Mr. GORDON, Mr. 
Stump, Mr. VoLKMER, Mr. BLILEY, and Mrs. 
UNSOELD. 

H.R. 2437: Mr. DeLay, Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. 
ARMEY, Mr. PAXON, and Mr. STENHOLM. 

H.R. 2460: Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

H.R. 2580: Mr. GEJDENSON and Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI. 


m 
d 


: Mr. ENGEL. 

: Mrs. UNSOELD. 

: Mrs. UNSOELD. 

: Mrs. UNSOELD. 

Mr. Scuirr and Mr. ScHUETTE. 
Mr. Smirx of Vermont. 


mummmmmm 
PEEEEPER 
to 


8 : Mr. ACKERMAN. 

H.R. 3123: Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. Dicks, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. 
MacHTLEY, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. SAVAGE, 
Mr. Mazzoli, Mr. HAMILTON, and Mr. 
HUGHES. 

H.R. 3182: Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
KorrER, Mr. Savace, Mr. TauziN, Mr. 
DREIER of California, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. 
ViscLosKkY, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. Cray, Mr. 
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WYDEN, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
EckaRT, Mr. Gray, Mr. Morrison of Con- 
necticut, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. Bruce, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
PACKARD, Mr. Cooper, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. 
Granpy, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. 
Tuomas of California, and Mr. WELDON. 

H.R. 3243: Mr. Baker, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
Torres, Mr. Courter, and Mr. Ray. 

H.R. 3251: Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. Lewis of 
Georgia, Mr. Dyson, Mr. Espy, Mr. BRYANT, 
Mr. HERTEL, Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, and Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. 

H.R. 3272: Mr. Dornan of California, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mrs. CorLINs, Mr. Lewis of Flori- 
da, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
CAMPBELL of Colorado, and Mr. QUILLEN. 

H.R. 3321: Mr. SHARP, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. RITTER, and Mrs. VUCANOVICH. 

H.R. 3349: Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. LEWIS 
of Georgia, and Mr. BARNARD. 

H.R. 3401: Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
JAMES, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. WISE, Mr. FRANK, 
Mr. Osey, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. Hype, 
and Mr. DONALD E. LUKENS. 

H.R. 3423: Mr. McNurLTY and Mr. Haw- 
KINS. 

H.R. 3430: Mr. HERGER. 

H.R. 3475: Mrs. PATTERSON. 

H.R. 3489: Mr. Green, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. 
JAMES, Mr. JoHNSON of South Dakota, Mrs. 
Meyers of Kansas, Mr. PENNY, Mr. RAHALL, 
Mr. Roe, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. WALSH, and 
Mr. WOoLPE. 

H.R. 3520: Mr. WoLr, Mrs. Sarki, Mr. 
Drxon, and Mr. Lewis of Georgia. 

H.R. 3537: Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Hayes of Illi- 
nois, Mr. FusTER, Mr. FauNTROY, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. Frost, Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. LEWIS 
of Georgia, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA, Mr. SavacE, Ms. PELosi, and Mr. 
CROCKETT. 

H.R. 3552: Mr. SABO. 

H.R. 3560: Mr. PANETTA. 

H.R. 3643: Mr. JAMES and Mr. GILLMOR. 

H.R. 3652: Mr. UPTON, Mr. CAMPBELL of 
Colorado, Mr. Neat of North Carolina, Mr. 
BALLENGER, Mr. NcNuLTY, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, 
Mr. BoEHLERT, Mr. BuRTON of Indiana, Mr. 
McCLoskey, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. Hayes of Lou- 
isiana, Mr. GRANT, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. OWENS 
of Utah, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Wise, Mr. STEN- 
HOLM, Mr. MATSUI, and Mr. BILBRAY, 

H.R. 3700: Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. BRENNAN, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of California, Mr. FEIGHAN, 
Mr. JoHNSTON of Florida, Mrs. KENNELLY, 
Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. Pa- 
NETTA, Mr. Price, Mrs. SAIKI, Mr. Snaxs, 
Mr. SMITH of Vermont, and Mr. Swirt. 

H.R. 3732: Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. MILLER of 
Washington, and Mr. BUSTAMANTE. 

H.R. 3735: Mr. Swirt, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. 
HEFNER, Mr. WISE, and Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 3736: Mr. SCHEUER. 

H.R. 3758: Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Roe, and 
Mr. KLECZKA. 

H.R. 3773: Mr, ALEXANDER. 

H.R. 3785: Mr. SHumway, Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER, Mr. WELDON, Mr. BAKER, Mr. HYDE, 
Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. Braz, Mr. 
TRAFICANT, Mr. NIELSON of Utah, Mr. 
GRanpy, and Mr. BLILEY. 

H.R. 3802: Mr. HucHES, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
ENGEL, Mr. Frost, Mr. Levin of Michigan, 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. Towns, 
Ms. Petosi, Mr. AuCorn, and Mr. FAUNTROY. 

H.R. 3816: Mr. ScHEUER and Ms. ScHNEI- 
DER. 

H.R. 3817: Mr. GREEN and Mr. KOSTMAYER. 

H.R. 3857: Mr. LiPINSKI, Mr. BARNARD, and 
Mr. BATES. 

H.R. 3864: Mr. WaLsH, Mr. OwENs of New 
York, Mr. Horton, Mr. Pease, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland, 
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Mrs. Boxer, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. BEILENSON, 
Mr. FUSTER, Mr. DONNELLY, Mrs. MORELLA, 
Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, Mr. NEAL of 
Massachusetts, Mr. MoAKLEY, Ms. Ros-Lex- 
TINEN, Mr. Jontz, Mr. Towns, Mr. McNur- 
TY, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. LEHMAN 
of Florida, Mr. NEAL of North Carolina, Mr. 
FocLrETTA, Mr. MiNETA, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
FauNTROY, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. 
BERMAN, Mr. BiLBRAY, Ms. PELosr, Mr. BoU- 
CHER, Mr. SavacE, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. MACHT- 
LEY, and Mr. BOEHLERT. 

H.R. 3868: Mr. McMiLLEN of Maryland, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. SHays, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
AKAKA, Ms. PELOsI, Mr. FauNTROY, Mr. 
FRANK, Mr. Evans, Mr. Epwarps of Califor- 
nia, Mr. DeFazio, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. ENGEL, 
Mr. GREEN, Mrs. UNSOELD, and Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia. 

H.R. 3869: Mr. LEVINE of California. 

H.R. 3880: Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. SAvAGE, Mr. MOoAKLEY, Mr. DE 
Luco, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. HoPKINS, Mr. 
Rose, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. TORRICELLI, and 
Mr. RoE. 

H.R. 3899: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
JoHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. GLICKMAN, 
Mr. HEFNER, and Mr. NIELSON of Utah. 

H.R. 3907: Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. UPTON, 
Mr. FAWELL, and Mr. FRANK. 

H.R. 3914: Mr. Borski, Mrs. SAIKI, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. HENRY, Mr. 
Hutto, Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
Rose, Mr. BoEHLERT, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, 
Mr. Dyson, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. 
Bonror, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. QuiLLEN, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. FAZIO, 
Mr. DeFazio, Mr. Torres, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, 
Ms. SCHNEIDER, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. NELSON 
of Florida, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
HaLL of Texas, Mr. TANNER, Mr. BILBRAY, 
Mr. BoucHER, Mr. Frost, Mr. DoucLas, and 
Mr. Lewts of California. 

H.R. 3921: Mrs. BENTLEY. 

H.R. 3929: Mr. LAFaLcE, Mr. STARK, Ms. 
PELOsI, and Mr. Frost. 

H.R. 3934: Mr. Frost. 

H.R. 3957: Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
and Mr. CAMPBELL of California. 

H.R. 3964: Mr. SwiFT. 

H.R. 3985: Mr. PENNY. 

H.R. 3994: Mr. Ror, Mrs. CorLINs, Mr. 
JAMES, and Mr. FAWELL. 

H.J. Res. 240: Mrs. Boxer, Mr. HEFNER, 
Mr. INHOFE, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
SMITH of Florida, and Mr. VOLKMER. 

H. J. Res. 345: Ms. PELOSI, Mr. IRELAND, 
and Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.J. Res. 372: Mrs. BENTLEY and Mr. 
CARDIN. 

H.J. Res. 398: Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. CRAIG, 
Mr. Kotter, Mr. SavacE, Mr. TaUzIN, Mr. 
DREIER of California, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. 
ViscLosky, Mr. DoNNELLY, Mr. Cray, Mr. 
WYpEN, Mr. Darpen, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
ECKART, Mr. Gray, Mr. Morrison of Con- 
necticut, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. Bruce, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
PACKARD, Mr. Cooper, Mr. STAGGERS, 
GRANDY, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. 
Tuomas of California, and Mr. WELDON. 

H.J. Res. 413: Mr. GREEN, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. 
GINGRICH, Mr. DuRBIN, Mrs. BYRON, 
Baker, Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, 
ENGEL, Mr. McEwen, Mr. CoucHLIN, Mr. 
GUNDERSON, Mr. Borsk1, Mr. DERRICK, Mr. 
DARDEN, Mr. HENRY, Mr. ASPIN, Mr. 
GRaANDY, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. YATRON, Mr. 
CosTELLo, Mr. Wo tr, Mr. Payne of Virginia, 
Mr. KosTMAYER, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. Coyne, 
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Mr. FascELL, Mr. Parris, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. 
HANSEN, Mr. MavROULES, Mr. McMILLEN of 
Maryland, Mr. Scuuerre, Mr. Jones of 
Georgia, Mr. GEKAs, Mr. VANDER Jar, and 
Mr. Lewis of California. 

H.J. Res. 452: Mr. Tauke, Mr. Price, Mr. 
Walsh. Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota, Mr. 
Row .anp of Georgia, Mr. McCLoskEv, Mr. 
PETRI, Ms. LoNc, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. SLATTERY, 
Mr. HaMiLTON, Mr. SMrrH of New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. Kas- 
TENMEIER, and Ms. OAKAR. 

H. J. Res. 457: Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. DEWINE, 
Ms. Ros-LEHTINEN, Mr. HucHEs, Mr. LIPIN- 
SKI, Mr. UPTON, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. BORSKI, 
Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. KosTMAYER, 
Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. GALLO, Mr. 
Courter, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. Levin of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. SOLOMON. 

H.J. Res. 464: Mr. GREEN, Mr. HAMILTON, 
Mr. McNurTY, Mr. Manican, and Mr. Ray. 
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H. J. Res, 476: Mr. Bontor, Mrs. COLLINS, 
Mr. ENGEL, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. LAFALCE, 
Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Ms. LoNc, Mr. 
MacHTLEY, Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. ROBERT F. 
SMITH, Mr. WEBER, Mr. WYDEN, and Mr. 
YATRON. 

H. Con. Res, 59: Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mrs. 
JoHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. NIELSON of 
Utah, and Mr. Fuster. 

H. Con. Res. 151: Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. 
ScHUETTE, and Mr. ANDREWS. 

H. Con. Res. 196: Mr. ENGEL, Mr. PAYNE of 
Virginia, Mrs. VucaNovicH, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. INHOFE, Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire, 
Mr. FrsH, and Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma. 

H. Con. Res. 252: Mr. Borskt, Mrs. SAIKI, 
Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. HENRY, Mr. 
Hutto, Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
Ross, Mr. BoEHLERT, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, 
Mr. Dyson, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. 
Bontor, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. QuiLLEN, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. Jones of 
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North Carolina, Mr. SrALLINGS, Mr. Fazio, 
Mr. DEFazro, Mr. ToRRES, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, 
Ms. ScHNEIDER, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. NELSON 
of Florida, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. Craic, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. TANNER, Mr. BiLsRAY, and Mr. 
BOUCHER. 

H. Con. Res. 257: Mr. MICHEL. 

H. Con. Res. 267: Mr. HERGER, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. Craic, Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. HEFLEY, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado, Mr. HIER. Mr. 
SPENCE, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, 
Mr. Skeen, Mr. BiLrRAKIS, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
Emerson, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. James, Mr. 
TRAFICANT, and Mr. STEARNS. 

H. Res. 206: Mr. BiLBRAY, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Dyson, Mr. Grant, Mr. HALL of Ohio, 
Mr. TANNER, Mr. PERKINS, Ms. SLAUGHTER Of 
New York, and Mr. SMITH of Texas. 

H. Res. 306: Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. FAUNTROY, 
Mr. Towns, Mr. Bontor, Mr. Bryant, Mr. 
RAHALL, and Mr, Frost. 
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SENATE— Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 23, 1990) 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Honorable Rich- 
ARD H. Bryan, a Senator from the 
State of Nevada. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

From whence come wars and fight- 
ings among you? come they not hence, 
even of your lusts that war in your 
members? Ye lust, and have not: ye 
kill, and desire to have, and cannot 
obtain: ye fight and war, yet ye have 
not, because ye ask not.—James 4:1, 2. 

Eternal God, this penetrating diag- 
nosis by St. James makes us want to 
defend ourselves and say, "Not 
Guilty,” But the hardest accusation is 
the simplest: “* * * ye have not, be- 
cause ye ask not." In spite of all the 
Biblical encouragement to pray, exam- 
ples of great men and women of the 
Bible, our own inclination to pray 
when life tumbles in, we fail to take 
prayer seriously, we do anything 
rather than pray. 

In the words of Charles Dickens, 
“These are the best of times and the 
worst of times." Never has America 
had a greater opportunity. No more 
cold war. Demand for freedom explod- 
ing all over the world. Collapse of op- 
pressive governments. Yet we face an 
overwhelming problem of drugs, debt, 
disintegrating moral environment, our 
own Capital City in trouble. We re- 
member the greatness of America fol- 
lowing World War II, retooling to re- 
build a world destroyed by war. 

Help us, Lord, not to fail at this pro- 
pitious time in history. Save us from 
majoring in minors. In Jesus' name. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. Byrp]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 21, 1990. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable RICHARD H. 


Bryan, a Senator from the State of Nevada, 
to perform the duties of the Chair. 
RoBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. BRYAN thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader is recog- 
nized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
time between now and 10:40 will be di- 
vided between the two leaders. At 
10:40, the Senate will recess until 12:15 
today so Members of the Senate may 
attend a joint meeting with the House 
to hear an address by President Havel 
of Czechoslovakia. 

When the Senate reconvenes at 
12:15, there will be a period for morn- 
ing business until 1:15, with Senators 
permitted to speak therein. 

When morning business closes at 
1:15, the Senate will resume debate on 
the motion to proceed to Senate Joint 
Resolution 212, the Armenia resolu- 
tion. It is expected that debate on the 
motion will continue throughout 
today's session. 

Mr. President, I have a statement to 
make regarding the State Department 
human rights report on China. 

I ask unanimous consent that if my 
remarks extend beyond one-half of 
the allotted time, that the leader time 
of the distinguished Republican 
leader, which I will reserve following 
my remarks, be extended to an equal 
time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, that will be 
the order. 


STATE DEPARTMENT HUMAN 
RIGHTS REPORT ON CHINA 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
begin my remarks today with a quota- 
tion. It reads as follows: 


The human rights climate in China dete- 
riorated dramatically in 1989. On March 5- 


7, People's Armed Police (PAP) used indis- 
criminate and excessive force in suppressing 
demonstrations in Lhasa, Tibet, killing 
scores of persons. These killings and other 
serious human rights abuses, however, were 
dwarfed when the leadership ordered the 
People's Liberation Army (PLA) and other 
security forces to suppress forcefully a 
peaceful, student-led movement seeking 
greater freedom for China's people. At least 
several hundred, and possibly thousands, of 
people were killed in Beijing on June 3-4. 
The Beijing massacre was followed by a 
drastic, country-wide crackdown on partici- 
pants, supporters, and sympathizers. Thou- 
sands were arrested and about a score are 
known to have been executed, following 
trials which fell far short of international 
standards, for alleged crimes committed 
during the unrest. There have also been 
persistent but unconfirmed reports of nu- 
merous unannounced executions. At year's 
end, the crackdown was still continuing. 

Those powerful words are not mine. 
They are not the words of a critic of 
President Bush or of his administra- 
tion. They are the words of the United 
States Department of State in its 
report on human rights in China. 

That report is a devastating indict- 
ment of the human rights position of 
the Chinese Government. It is an 
equally devastating indictment of the 
policies of the Bush administration 
toward China. 

The State Department report makes 
it clear that the Government of China 
is pursuing a policy that violates the 
rights of its citizens broadly, indis- 
criminately, and in a way that should 
shock the conscience of the world. 

It does shock the conscience of 
Americans. Unfortunately, it has not 
shocked the conscience of the execu- 
tive Branch of the American Govern- 
ment. As we know, last December, 
ironically on International Human 
Rights Day, two high ranking officials 
of our Government met in Beijing 
with the very Chinese leaders who or- 
dered the Tiananmen Square massa- 
cre. 

Now it is clear that those same lead- 
ers have subsequently implemented a 
crackdown on political dissent which 
has subjected Chinese citizens to im- 
prisonment, to physical beatings and 
torture, to personal humiliation and 
degradation, and some to execution. 

Last year, I said it was wrong for the 
administration to support human 
rights in its words but not in its deeds. 
I called on the President not to con- 
duct business as usual with China and 
thereby make a mockery of our profes- 
sion of concern for human rights and 
our own ideals. I urged instead that 
the President affirmatively and public- 
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ly press the Government of China to 
grant its citizens the democratic self- 
determination that is the right of all 
men and women. 

Now the Department of State’s own 
report on human rights in China 
prompts me to reiterate that call. 
Surely, at the beginning of a decade 
that is seeing the collapse of another 
totalitarian system in Eastern Europe 
and within the Soviet Union, there is 
no longer any credibility to the claim 
of a government that it has any moral 
right to attack its own people. 

The State Department report says 
that, “Virtually all internationally rec- 
ognized human rights discussed in this 
report are restricted, many of them se- 
verely." 

Those "internationally recognized 
human rights" include the fundamen- 
tal human right to be free from: 

i Political and other extrajudicial kill- 
ng; 

Torture and other cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment; 

Arbitrary arrest, detention or exile; 

Denial of fair public trial; 

Arbitrary interference with privacy, 
family, home or correspondence; and 

Excessive force and violations of hu- 
manitarian law in internal conflicts. 

These are basic human rights so self- 
evident to Americans that their mere 
listing alone is chilling. 

Most Americans already assume that 
no government has the right to tor- 
ture its citizens; that no government 
has the right to fire on unarmed, 
peacefully assembled civilians; that no 
government has the right to execute 
people just because they want political 
change. 

Yet, as the State Department report 
makes clear, these are today the rou- 
tine actions of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The State Department reports 
that: “The Government maintains 
control through a nationwide security 
network *** In 1989, the security 
network was responsible for wide- 
spread human rights abuses, especially 
in Beijing and Xizang (Tibet )."' 

There is and can be no doubt that 
the abuses of its people are the inten- 
tional work of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. P 

The State Department points out, as 
well, that “The government, as a 
matter of course, does not publicly an- 
nounce the names of those detained or 
arrested.” 

In connection with the persistent re- 
ports of executions, the State Depart- 
ment reports that Chinese officials 
have refused to respond to diplomatic 
requests for information.” 

The “persistent and consistent" re- 
ports of torture, as the State Depart- 
ment characterizes them, cannot be 
confirmed or, of course, conclusively 
disproven, because the Chinese Gov- 
ernment refuses to acknowledge that 
it is accountable to anyone for its 
treatment of its own people. 
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Yet the two secret visits to that 
same government by high-ranking 
American officials last year were ex- 
cused by the administration on the 
grounds that we should not isolate 
China, and that such contacts will 
help improve the climate for human 
rights. 

The State Department report offers 
no evidence of any improvement in the 
human rights climate at all. 

Throughout the 20th century, the 
world has heard the repeated claims of 
dictators that their treatment of their 
own people is not the business of 
others. 

The world has also heard the repeat- 
ed claims that quiet diplomacy" is 
the only way to proceed in such cases. 

History has now shown the bank- 
ruptcy of both of these claims. 

Neither the collapse of Eastern Eu- 
ropean communism nor the freeing of 
Nelson Mandela came about because 
of quiet diplomacy or silence by the 
outside world. Both events were has- 
tened and in some respects precipitat- 
ed by precisely the opposite—outside 
scrutiny and vocal, sustained, insistent 
public calls for improvement, especial- 
ly public calls by America. 

When Nelson Mandela walks into 
the White House, both he and Presi- 
dent Bush should reflect on the fact 
that Mr. Mandela is out of prison in 
part because the United States Con- 
gress imposed sanctions on South 
Africa over the objections of then 
President Reagan and Vice President 
Bush. 

If the Reagan-Bush administration 
had had its way, there would have 
been no sanctions imposed on South 
Africa and Nelson Mandela might still 
be in prison. 

Have we learned from that experi- 
ence? If so, what policy should we now 
follow with respect to China? 

I say we must recognize that the 
Chinese people, one quarter of the 
human race, are subject to repression 
that requires—indeed that demands— 
vocal, sustained, insistent public calls 
for improvement. 

But to the contrary, our Govern- 
ment's policy toward China has dem- 
onstrated a lack of concern about the 
shocking events depicted so graphical- 
ly in the State Department's report. 

The Chinese Government has or- 
dered the murder of its own citizens; it 
has practiced indiscriminate detention 
and arrest; it permits torture and deg- 
radation in government custody; it car- 
ries out judicial murders in the form 
of executions. 

To this day, the Chinese Govern- 
ment's policy is one of repression 
against every vestige of free expres- 
sion inside the country, coupled with 
censorship and the Big Lie technique 
of denial to the outside world. 

In response, the Bush administra- 
tion authorized not just one, but two 
secret, high-level missions to the Chi- 
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nese Government, the first barely a 
month after the blood ran on Tianan- 
men Square, the second in December. 

Instead of signing the bill to protect 
Chinese students here against forced 
repatriation, the President vetoed it 
and fought hard and successfully to 
have his veto sustained. 

Instead of maintaining economic 
sanctions against China, the President 
lifted the two most visible—giving 
export licenses for three satellites, and 
letting our  Export-Import Bank 
extend loans and guarantees for 
United States exports to China. Those 
gestures followed the lifting of sanc- 
tions to let the sales of several air- 
liners to China go through. 

And although licenses for four arms 
sales have not yet been issued, the 
contractors have been allowed to keep 
working on those projects—a strong 
indication that these exports, too, will 
soon be permitted. 

The human rights record of the Chi- 
nese Government is not limited to bru- 
tality and crude repression. It goes 
also to the civil rights of its people, as 
the State Department makes clear. 
Freedom of speech and press have 
been severely restricted both for Chi- 
nese citizens and foreign journalists. 

Excerpts from the report tell the 
story: “In the aftermath, authorities 
severely restricted the movements of 
foreign journalists * * *'; "Restric- 
tions on the publication of books * * * 
became much more stringent since 
June.”; : * * tighter control on distri- 
bution has enabled authorities to 
censor foreign language material more 
effectively.” 

The Chinese Government is willing 
to sacrifice the future of its youth, the 
hope of any nation, to the overriding 
desire to retain power. Thus, the State 
Department reports: 

The Government has worked to reimpose 
more rigid ideological control over the 
school system. The State Education Com- 
mission ordered that 30,000 fewer first-year 
students be admitted to universities for the 
fall 1989 semester. The entire first- 
year class at Beijing University * * * was 
sent to an isolated camp for a year of mili- 
tary training and ideological indoctrination. 
(The Government said this program might 
be expanded to include additional universi- 
ties in the future.) 

What possible justification can there 
be for a government to limit the 
future of its own country by restrict- 
ing the education of its own most 
promising people? There can be none 
other than the lust for power. 

In virtually every element of civil 
rights, the Chinese government has 
taken action to secure its own survival 
against the rights of the Chinese 
People. Individual identity cards are 
being issued and checked to control 
travel within the country, the human 
rights monitoring group has been dis- 
banded, the right of Chinese to associ- 
ate is limited to groups that the gov- 
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ernment agrees to register, independ- 
ent trade unions of Chinese working 
people are outlawed. 

Indeed, it is the ultimate tragic irony 
that in a self-styled People’s Republic, 
allegedly devoted to the interests of 
workers. workers became a pri- 
mary target of government reprisals. 
* * * All of those known to have been 
executed for offenses linked to the 
demonstrations were manual work- 
ers." 

The State Department report speaks 
in broad terms, as it must. Other, indi- 
vidual voices say the same things. 
Prof. Yang Ye, of Bates College, in 
Maine, recently spoke to me and sent 
me a letter. Professor Ye wrote: 

There has been no improvement whatso- 
ever in terms of the human rights situation 
in the People's Republic of China. With 
three hundred thousand troops around and 
enforced security forces within the city, the 
lifting of martial law in Beijing is a big joke 
aimed only at fooling foreign media and 
luring foreign investment. 

Professor Ye reminds us that the 
"most recent response to the olive 
branch offered to the Beijing regime 
by President Bush was that 9 Chinese 
Catholic ministers and 30 priests in 
Hebei province were arrested in late 
December, among whom 8 are at this 
moment still in prison." 

Chillingly, Professor Ye says that 
despite the claims of the administra- 
tion that its veto of the visa extension 
bill will have no effect on Chinese stu- 
dents now is this country, 

{alt least two Chinese students * * * that 
I know * * * were recently denied extension 
of their passport by the Chinese consulates 
in the United States, presumably because of 
their activities in support of the democracy 
movement in China. 

These students and others in their 
position must wonder at the depth of 
American commitment to human 
rights, so long as our Government 
speaks in one way but acts in another. 

It is not enough for the President's 
press secretary to say, as he recently 
did, that human rights are universal 
and our duty to comment on them is 
great." We have an obligation to do 
more than comment. We have ari obli- 
gation to behave in accordance with 
our words as well as merely to say the 
words. 

But the administration's deeds are 
contrary to its words. As with so many 
other issues, on human rights in 
China the administration's words are 
right, its deeds wrong. 

Professor Ye put it clearly and elo- 
quently in his letter to me. I ask my 
colleagues to listen to these words: 

I have long since come to the conclusion 
that it is our affinities, our points of con- 
tacts with all other human beings, not our 
differences, that should be emphasized to 
make our world a better and more peaceful 
place. 

We Chinese are not extraterrestríal 
beings. We live on the same Earth. We have 
the kind of joy, anger, sorrow, fear, love, 
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hatred and desire, and we should be treated 
as equals in terms of human rights. * * * 

It is simply not right to claim, as some 
China card players in this country do, that 
the Chinese have a special Oriental mind.“ 
and that democracy and freedom are some- 
thing not in Chinese culture. To me, such 
remarks are insulting and racist, morally 
unforgivable. 

The fundamental concepts of democracy 
and freedom are not incongruent with the 
Confucian values of benevolence, humane- 
ness, and individual dignity. 

What is alien to Chinese civilization, in 
my opinion, is the Marxist-Leninist theory 
of class struggle and violence, a theory that 
is preoccupied with differences and based on 
hatred. 

I know little about Professor Ye. I 
have only spoken with him once. But I 
am moved by his words. I believe he is 
right. What lies at the heart of human 
rights concerns is the knowledge that 
we are all people of the Earth, that 
our similarities are more important 
than our differences, and that we are 
all alike in wanting human freedom 
and personal liberty—the fundamental 
acknowledgment of our individual 
worth. 

That is the fundamental claim that 
every human being has a right to 
make. It is the claim no government 
can or should deny, least of all the 
Government of the United States of 
America. 

Again, I urge the President to be the 
spokesman for American ideals, for 
what America stands for and believes 
in, to speak out in expressing support 
for the moral issue of human rights 
for the Chinese people as strongly as 
he has expressed that support for the 
people of Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. The Chinese people de- 
serve no less than other human 
beings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the comments from Prof. 
Yang Ye be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BATES COLLEGE, 
Lewiston, ME, February 15, 1990. 
Hon. GEORGE J. MITCHELL, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Russell Office Build- 
ing, Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you again for seeing 
me on Monday. I enjoyed every minute of 
our talk. Let me assure you that my grate- 
fulness to you for what you have done for 
China and the Chinese people is shared by 
thousands of Chinese students and scholars 
in the U.S., many of whom I have encoun- 
tered and talked to during my tours around 
the country since last June. 

I am, as you can well understand, disap- 
pointed at the senate vote last month which 
failed to override the President's veto of the 
Pelosi bill. The White House used the tac- 
tics of politicizing an issue which, I believe, 
is beyond and larger than politics. One neg- 
ative result of the vote is that many of my 
fellow countrymen in this country are now 
afraid to speak out for democracy and free- 
dom in China. It is not surprising: having 
come from a nation where what the dicta- 
tors say or promise is the law (and we know 
how much it counts), we had hoped that we 
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could have legislative guarantee of safety in 
this country to voice what was silenced in 
China. Of course we now have some prom- 
ises from the President of the United 
States, but we find it hard to forget that he 
also promised, after the Tiananmen massa- 
cre, that there would be no high-level con- 
tact with the Chinese government, and it 
was only two weeks after he made that 
promise that he sent General Scowcroft and 
Deputy Secretary Eagleburger on their 
secret mission to Beijing. 

Despite the setback I, as well as many of 
my Chinese friends in the U.S., shall keep 
fighting for freedom and democracy in 
China. We owe it to the hundreds of young 
men and women who were gunned down by 
machine-guns, whose bodies were rolled 
over and crushed by tanks in the center of 
Beijing. We owe it to the thousands of our 
fellow students and intellectuals at home 
who were thrown into prison, who were 
beaten up and tortured there, and those 
who were already summarily tried and exe- 
cuted in secret. We owe it to the brave 
young man, the nineteen-year-old Wang 
Weilin, whose image standing in front of 
the tanks has become one of the most last- 
ing symbols of 1989, and most probably, of 
this century. And last but not least, we owe 
it to the great American people, whose 
warm and consistent support of our cause 
has been a constant source of encourage- 
ment and inspiration to us. 

I must point out that since the President 
of the United States and his staff worked so 
hard to defeat the override effort, there has 
been little, if any, response in return from 
Deng Xiaoping and the other aging dicta- 
tors in Beijing. There has been no improve- 
ment whatsoever in terms of the human 
rights situation in the People's Republic of 
China. With three hundred thousand troops 
around and enforced security forces within 
the city, the lifting of martial law in Beijing 
is a big joke aimed only at fooling foreign 
media and luring foreign investment. Mr. 
Fang Lizhi, the astrophysicist and human 
rights activist, is still taking refuge in the 
American embassy. Student leaders Wang 
Dan, Liu Gang, Guo Haifeng, and others 
who advocated non-violent and peaceful 
demonstrations, are still languishing in 
prison with no trial. Not a single list of the 
arrested and executed has been given by the 
Chinese regime. A most recent response to 
the olive branch offered to the Beijing 
regime by President Bush was that 9 Chi- 
nese Catholic ministers and 30 priests in 
Hebei province were arrested in late Decem- 
ber, among whom eight are at this moment 
still in prison. The Chinese Ministry of Edu- 
cation has recently issued a secret document 
with further restrictions on study abroad 
(especially on study in the U.S.) for Chinese 
college students. At least two Chinese stu- 
dents currently in the U.S. that I know, Mr. 
Liu Yonghuan and Mr. Xu (pronounced as 
Hsu) Bangtai (a graduate student at U.C. 
Berkeley), were recently denied extension of 
their passport by the Chinese consulates in 
the U.S., presumably because of their activi- 
ties in support of the democracy movement 
in China. 

I was born and brought up in a highly tra- 
dition-oriented family, and my field is in 
comparative literature, a discipline that fo- 
cuses on comparisons and contrasts among 
different cultures. I have long since come to 
the conclusion that it is our affinities, our 
points of contacts with all other human 
beings, not our differences, that should be 
emphasized in order to make our world a 
better and more peaceful place. We Chinese 
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are not extraterrestrial beings (E.T.). We 
live on the same earth. We have the same 
kind of joy, anger, sorrow, fear, love, hatred, 
and desire, and we should be treated as 
equals in terms of human rights. China is 
perhaps a land in the “Far East" (a term 
long since discarded in the academia, and 
even in the media, because of its Eurocen- 
tric flavor, but twice used in the President's 
State of Union speech), but what is going on 
in China is not China's domestic affair" as 
the Beijing regime claims it to be. One 
fourth of the world's population is suffering 
under the repression of a toppling totalitar- 
ian regime. It is simply not right to claim, as 
some China card players in this country do, 
that the Chinese have a special "Oriental 
mind," and that democracy and freedom are 
something not in Chinese culture. To me 
such remarks are insulting and racist, mor- 
ally unforgivable. The fundamental con- 
cepts of democracy and freedom are not in- 
congruent with the Confucian values of be- 
nevolence, humaneness, and individual dig- 
nity. What is alien to Chinese civilization, in 
my opinion, is the Marxist-Leninist theory 
of class struggle and violence, a theory that 
is preoccupied with differences and based on 
hatred. 

I appeal to you, dear Senator, and 
through you, as Senate Majority Leader, to 
your colleagues, to do whatever within your 
power to help our country and our country- 
men in the struggle for freedom and democ- 
racy. If no improvement in the human 
rights condition is seen in the People's Re- 
public of China in the near future, further 
sanctions, including the reconsideration of 
China's status as a Most Favored Nation 
(MFN), should be placed on the agenda of 
the legislative branch. If the White House is 
unwiling to stand for the fundamental 
values of this great country, it is up to the 
U.S. Senate and Congress to keep lighting 
up the beacon for freedom and democracy 
in the world. If there is anything I can do 
for this cause please do not hesitate to let 
me know. 

Very sincerely yours, 
YANG YE, PH.D., 
Assistant Professor of Chinese, 
Bates College. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the leader time of the distin- 
guished Republican leader. 
I yield the floor. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, 
since the distinguished Republican 
leader is not present, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be a period for 
morning business for 10 minutes to 
permit the Senators from Minnesota 
and Connecticut to address the Senate 
and introduce their legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. 
Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Minnesota is 
recognized. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. 
Chair. 


BOSCHWITZ addressed the 


I thank the 
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(The remarks of Mr. BOSCHWITZ per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 2149 
are located in today's RECORD under 
"Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.") 

Mr. LIEBERMAN addressed the 
Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. LIEBERMAN]. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. 
Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. LIEBERMAN per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 2149 
are located in today’s REecorp under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.“) 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
see no one else seeking recognition. 
Therefore, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The absence of a quorüm having 
been suggested, the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


I thank the 


TRIBUTE TO ELSA SANDSTROM 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, it is my 
great privilege to honor the memory 
of a dear friend and a great American, 
Elsa Sandstrom, a woman who will 
long be remembered for her intelli- 
gence, wit and steadfast devotion to 
noble causes. 

Elsa Sandstrom was a consummate 
Californian, a personal friend of 
Ronald Reagan, who through her 
leadership and foresight became indis- 
pensable to the State and national Re- 
publican Party. Her courage and con- 
viction were rewarded with the admi- 
ration, respect and sheer affection by 
all those who were fortunate enough 
to know this truly remarkable woman. 

Throughout her long and accom- 
plished life she held many prestigious 
positions, Whether as State cochair- 
woman for Ronald Reagan’s cam- 
paigns for both Governor and Presi- 
dent, or as a delegate to the Republi- 
can Conventions in which Barry Gold- 
water, Richard Nixon, Ronald Reagan, 
and George Bush were nominated, 
Elsa Sandstrom enjoyed a most suc- 
cessful career and served to enrich 
each of life's endeavors with an un- 
mitigated dedication to the principles 
she boldly championed. 

I take great pride in honoring the 
memory of Elsa Sandstrom in this 
Chamber of the U.S. Senate on behalf 
of all Californians. 
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RECESS UNTIL 12:15 P.M. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
hour of 10:40 a.m. having arrived, the 
Senate stands in recess until the hour 
of 12:15 p.m., for the purpose of at- 
tending a joint meeting with the 
House of Representatives to hear the 
very distinguished President of 
Czechoslovakia, Vaclav Havel. 

(The remarks of Vaclav Havel, Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia before the 
joint meeting of the Congress are con- 
tained in the House portion of today’s 
RECORD.) 

The Senate, at 10:40 a.m., recessed 
until 12:15 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the President pro tempore. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL 
OF THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the Senate will 
stand in recess awaiting the call of the 
Chair, and without objection the time 
spent in recess will come out of the 
hour for morning business. The 
Senate stands in recess. 

There being no objection, at 12:15 
p.m., the Senate recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 12:19 
p.m., when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer [Mr. SHELBY]. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
wil now be a period for the transac- 
tion of morning business not to extend 
beyond the hour of 1:15 p.m. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT HAVEL'S ADDRESS 
TO THE JOINT MEETING OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, before 
we begin the business of the Senate 
today, in these few moments of calm- 
ness, I would like to take the opportu- 
nity to reflect for just a few moments 
on one of the extraordinary pleasures 
and opportunities of service in the 
U.S. Senate. Sometimes in our repre- 
sentative capacity we are also here to 
try to learn and, from that learning, 
participate in the education process of 
our country and our countrymen. 

This morning I and my colleagues in 
both the Senate and the House just 
came from one such learning experi- 
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ence that I would be remiss if I did not 
commend to other members of the 
American citizenry who may hear the 
sound of my voice through our televi- 
sion and radio. As we all know, the 
proceedings of the Senate now are 
being televised live throughout the 
United States. 

The President of Czechoslovakia, 
Mr. Havel, a poet and a playwright, 
addressed a joint session of the United 
States Congress this morning as the 
Pesident of the Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia, as a democrat with a small d.“ 
as a man who, as he said, had been to 
no school for Presidents, had never 
sought political authority, had never 
had any ambition to lead in a political 
sense of the word, but who, as he said, 
came up through the school of life, 
and felt in that moment of transcen- 
dence when his country and his coun- 
trymen rose up and said. We shall be 
free of all totalitarian influence, we 
shall make our own decisions, we shall 
adopt political pluralism, and we shall 
make our own decisions." 

As the new President of Czechoslo- 
vakia told us this morning, it is time to 
shoulder some of the burdens and obli- 
gations of free men, and help lead his 
country into a new dawn where free 
decisions and free people will live 
freely and make those decisions in 
Czechoslovakia. 

I cannot even begin to paraphrase 
President Havel's address and will not 
try to. The purpose of this reflection 
this morning is only one; that is, to 
commend to every school teacher in 
the United States of America, every 
student, whether they be students in 
school or whether they be aging stu- 
dents such as all us in the United 
States Congress, to write their Senator 
requesting a copy of the address of the 
new President of Czechoslovakia and 
to read for themselves and to their 
students what it means to be demo- 
cratic with a small d.“ and upon such 
truths this republic was founded and 
the emerging nations of Europe will 
attempt to emulate. 

It is a matter, as President Havel 
said, of putting the human conscience 
and our ingrained sense of moral au- 
thority over any political authority, 
and in the end that will assure that 
the right decision is made. Even 
though, as he said to his American au- 
dience, we have 200 years of practicing 
this thing called democracy“ with no 
interruption of totalitarianism, he 
said, As long as people are people, de- 
mocracy in the full sense of the word 
will always be no more than an ideal; 
one may approach it as one would a 
horizon, in ways that may be better or 
worse, but it can never be fully at- 
tained. In this sense you, too—we 
Americans—are merely approaching 
democracy. You have thousands of 
problems of all kinds, as other coun- 
tries do. But you have one great ad- 
vantage: You have been approaching 
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democracy uninterruptedly for more 
than 200 years and your journey 
toward that horizon has never been 
disrupted by a totalitarian system." 

Oh, if we could learn that lesson and 
take it to heart, that in a free country 
our basic freedoms have to be earned 
over and over and over again, and 
there is no hope, there is no hope, of 
continuing to ensure these freedoms 
unless our children and students of all 
ages reread their Jefferson, reread 
their Franklin, reread not only the 
history of our country, but now the 
extraordinary changes that are taking 
place in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union where no totalitarian 
system has been able to conquer the 
mind and the heart of man. 

Mr. President, Havel 
saying, 

I will end where I began. History has ac- 
celerated. „believe that once again it will be 
the human mind that will notice this accel- 
eration. Give it a name and transform those 
words into deeds. 

I say to our friend, the poet-play- 
wright, the President of Czechoslova- 
kia, I think we already know what 
that name is—the name is truth. In 
older words than these, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
set you free.” 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Nevada is recog- 
nized. 


ended by 


CAMPAIGN REFORM 


Mr. REID. Mr. President, we just re- 
turned from another week-long vaca- 
tion, during which hundreds of hours 
were spent by Members of this body 
raising campaign money. It seems that 
with the experiences we had in 1988 
and 1986 we would do something 
about reforming the campaign laws of 
this country. 

I thought the experiences that I had 
in 1986 would never happen again. I 
hoped that before the elections held in 
1988 there would be campaign reform, 
so that that campaign would be more 
directed toward issues than how much 
money a candidate has. In fact, that 
was not the case. Shortly it is going to 
be 4 years since the 1986 elections, and 
not a single thing has changed. I think 
it is time that this body and the other 
body recognize that it is going to take 
some action to change the law, to 
change the law so that the people that 
are voting for us have more than a 30- 
second spot on which to base a deci- 
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sion as to whether or not a person 
should serve in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I am here to alert the 
Members of the Senate and the Ameri- 
can public that now the 30-second spot 
may be something of the past, that 
the campaigns of the future are now 
looking at a 10-second spot. So instead 
of being buried in 30-second spots, the 
American public will be buried in 10- 
second spots. And, in that 10 seconds, 
a candidate will have the opportunity 
to discuss in detail all the many issues 
that face this country. 

I think it is important to note that, 
recently, a Federal judge ordered the 
Federal Election Commission to act on 
complaints stemming from my 1986 
campaign and other campaigns going 
on at that time. And the judge said, 
and I say today, that it is not the fault 
of the Federal Election Commission. 
They have been established as a tooth- 
less tiger, to have no power to do any- 
thing. In fact, it is now set up so that 
there are three of one party and three 
of the other, and so the tough deci- 
sions are simply not approached. They 
leave them, and they leave them, and 
leave them, until action by a Federal 
judge is necessitated. 

So I think we should look at cam- 
paign ceilings, bundling, at independ- 
ent expenditures and all those things. 
But also, Mr. President, let us look at 
streamlining the Federal Election 
Commission. 

There are a lot of things on a wish 
list campaign reform proposal out 
there, and I think we should look at 
all of them. Let us do what is doable. 

Senator McCONNELL and I have in- 
troduced a campaign reform bill that 
is bipartisan and realistic, and includes 
measures that will make the 1990 elec- 
tions and the 1992 elections much 
more fair. In effect, what this bill that 
Senator McCONNELL and I introduced 
contains a look at bundling, at inde- 
pendent expenditures, broadcast dis- 
count rates and those things that are 
all bywords of the campaign proposal. 
But also it looks at streamlining the 
regulations of the Federal Elections 
Commission. Our bipartisan bill would 
reduce the amount of time in which 
the FEC is required to act and it 
would give the FEC the power to levy 
fines and penalties that hurt. 

So Mr. President, I think it is impor- 
tant that we work as hard here in 
Washington for campaign reform as 
we do raising money during our vaca- 
tion breaks when we go home. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I have a 
statement that is a little longer. I in- 
quire of the Senator from Idaho how 
long he wants to speak. 

Mr. SYMMS. About 3 minutes. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I think 
my colleague from Kentucky also has 
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a short statement. I will proceed after 
them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. SYMMS. Thank you very much. 

I thank my friend from Massachu- 
setts for his courtesies. 

(The remarks of Mr. SvMMs pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 2150 are 
located in today’s REcoRp under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.") 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I thank the 
Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. MCCONNELL 
pertaining to the introduction of S. 
2152 are located in today's RECORD 
under “Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.“) 

Mr. McCONNELL. I thank my 
friend from Massachusetts for yielding 
the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. President, are we operating 
under any time constraints at this 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no time limit. We are operating in 
morning business until 1:15 p.m. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. KERRY pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 2152 are 
located in today’s Recorp under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.“) 


THE ELIMINATION OF GROUND- 
BASED SHORT-RANGE NUCLE- 
AR WEAPONS IN EUROPE 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, we have 
just come from listening to an extraor- 
dinary speech from the President of 
Czechoslovakia. It is rare that leaders 
of the world today are willing, as 
Vaclav Havel was this morning, to 
place concepts of morality and person- 
al ethics as the foundation of policy 
and politics. It is extraordinary that 
we hear from the President of a coun- 
try those notions and those thoughts. 
They are really too absent from the 
political dialog of this country. 

Part of what he said this morning is 
focused on what I rise to talk about 
before the Senate today. He spoke of 
the time that he hopes will come when 
Europe will be able to stand guard 
over itself. And he spoke of how histo- 
ry has accelerated and of the impor- 
tance of us transferring words into 
deeds. 

I rise today to respectfully suggest 
the means by which we can keep up 
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with the acceleration of history, catch 
up with it, perhaps, and take a step to 
transform our own words into deeds. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
the United States and NATO to begin 
negotiations with the Soviet Union 
aimed at the elimination of ground- 
based nuclear weapons in Central 
Europe. 

This will add a third zero to the 
double-zero we negotiated with the So- 
viets in the INF Treaty. 

Today, East and West Germany are 
obviously moving rapidly toward unifi- 
cation under the aegis of the “Big 
Four,” under the formula agreed to 
last week in Ottawa. Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia,—as we heard retiterated to 
us this morning—and Hungary are not 
only no longer Communist countries, 
but they are actively seeking the re- 
moval of Soviet military forces from 
their national territories as well as 
they should. In this new world, the de- 
ployment of some 4,000 ground-based 
nuclear weapons by NATO, mostly in 
West Germany, and an even larger 
number of similar weapons by the 
Soviet Union located in East Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovkia, and Hungary, 
simply makes no sense whatever. 

These weapons are fast becoming 
anachronisms—held over from the 
time when they were deployed by 
NATO to balance the Soviet's greater 
number of conventional forces. 

With the clear termination of that 
period, an opportunity is open to us 
through negotiation and political 
change to seek something else. Failure 
to remove these ground-based nuclear 
weapons may threaten the future of 
NATO itself by dividing German and 
United States interests at a critical 
moment in history. 

By changing our policy now and 
seeking a ban on ground-based nuclear 
weapons, the United States can simul- 
taneously exert political leadership in 
NATO, preserve the concepts of deter- 
rence, and prevent the threat to 
NATO that could well take place if we 
simply sit there and do not change our 
policy or do nothing. 

German unification under the two- 
plus-four" formula agreed to in 
Ottawa on February 13 will require 
the United States, Soviet Union, 
United Kingdom, and France to re- 
think fundamental positions no 
matter what. Eliminating ground- 
based forces in Central and Eastern 
Europe is, I believe, an essential part 
of the military restructuring that has 
to flow if the words that Vaclav Havel 
espoused are indeed to be turned into 
deeds. 

Last spring, the West German Gov- 
ernment made it very clear to our 
Government how it felt about the 
United States proposal to deploy a 
new generation of Lance follow-on nu- 
clear missiles in Germany—weapons 
that would increase the Lance’s range 
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from 70 miles to just under the 300- 
mile limit imposed by the INF Treaty. 

West German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl and Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher told the United States 
last spring that West Germans would 
not accept new nuclear weapons in 
Germany that could be aimed at Lech 
Welesa's Poland or at the emerging 
non-Communist government in Hun- 


gary. 

On May 30, 1989, NATO resolved 
this dispute, at least temporarily, by 
agreeing to postpone a decision on the 
deployment of Lance until 1992, and 
to begin negotiations with the Soviets 
on reductions in short-range nuclear 
forces in Europe to parity at low-levels 
following the conclusion of a treaty to 
reduce conventional forces. 

This eased the growing tension that 
had developed between the United 
States and the FRG. But even then, 
the NATO agreement was largely cos- 
metic, rather than substantive. It de- 
ferred the debate over ground-based 
short-range nuclear forces, rather 
than disposed of it. And to state the 
obvious, perhaps, the understatement 
of the year, an enormous amount has 
changed in Europe since that time. 

Moreover, the changes to date are 
but precursors to the next stage of 
change. In the next year, we will cer- 
tainly see the Soviet Union roll back 
its military occupation in East Germa- 
ny, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Poland, as well as witness, rapid 
progress in Germany unification— 
probably along the lines proposed by 
German Foreign Minister Genscher, 
with East Germany becoming essen- 
tially a demilitarized zone of a united 
Germany. 

Within the past month, we have al- 
ready see the leaders of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia formally advise the So- 
viets that they want Soviet forces out 
of their country, as has Lech Walesa 
in Poland. The Czech's timetable is to 
have two-thirds of the Soviet sol- 
diers—some 50,000 to 60,000 occupying 
troops—out by mid-May, and total 
withdrawal by the end of 1990. Lech 
Walesa has requested the Soviets to be 
out of Poland by the end of 1990 as 
well. The Hungarian timetable would 
have the Soviets out by the end of 
1991. 

In the past month, the Soviets have 
formally agreed to begin negotiations 
with these nations on these issues. 
Last week, the four World War II 
powers and the two Germanys agreed 
on a structure for negotiations on 
German unification, which inherently 
will require a comprehensive plan for 
the removal of Soviet forces from East 
Germany for unification to take place. 

In the past, the Soviet Union has re- 
sisted a troop pull out from Eastern 
and Central Europe, regardless of the 
number of troops we amassed in the 
West as evidence of our own strength 
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of purpose. Our ground-based nuclear 
weapons in West Germany were 
always a counter to not only Soviet 
nuclear weapons, but their superior 
quality of conventional forces. 

Now, by contrast, the continued 
presence of NATO's ground-based 
short range nuclear weapons in West 
Germany poses a potential obstacle to 
eliminating Soviet forces from Central 
and Eastern Europe. While it is proba- 
ble the Soviets will unilaterally reduce 
some short-range nuclear weapons in 
Central and Eastern Europe as a 
result of negotiations with Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary, others will likely 
remain so long as NATO’s remain. 
Thus the NATO policy has, at least on 
its face, the inherent consequence of 
permitting the Soviets to insist on re- 
taining some Soviet bases and forces in 
East Germany at least, and possibly 
elsewhere in Eastern and Central 
Europe, to support the continued de- 
ployment of their ground-based nucle- 
ar weapons. 

It is widely agreed that the 195,000 
superpower troop limit on the conti- 
nent proposed by President Bush and 
now accepted by Secretary Gorbachev 
is a first step toward broader cuts. Cer- 
tainly, both West and East would be 
far better off with the removal of all 
Soviet forces from Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe. 

To reach this goal, we should press 
for the removal of Soviet ground- 
based short-range nuclear forces. 

Yet the policy of the United States 
is instead to oppose any kind of ban on 
ground-based short range nuclear 
forces, and to postpone negotiations 
on any reductions of those forces for 
now. Indeed, in this year's defense 
budget, Secretary Cheney has request- 
ed $112 million for the procurement of 
a new generation of short-range nucle- 
ar weapons to be based in Germany. 
Not withstanding the stated opposi- 
tion of the German Government to 
that fact. 

It makes no sense for the United 
States to target nuclear weapons at a 
Germany that is being unified within 
the West, at a Poland governed by Sol- 
idarity and Lech Welesa, at a Czecho- 
slovakia governed by Vaclav Havel, a 
humanist playwright and, as we 
learned this morning, a moralist and 
anti-Communist we consider our 
friend. And it makes even less sense in 
a unified Germany for Germany to 
find itself the host to nuclear weapons 
based in its west and its east pointed 
at each other. 

An unchanged United States policy 
on nuclear modernization will alienate 
our European allies and may do more 
to endanger the NATO alliance than 
any further action the Soviet Union is 
likely to take. 

The current policy of flexible re- 
sponse is based on an increasingly an- 
tiquated NATO strategy. It was de- 
vised to offset a massive conventional 
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force imbalance in Europe in which 
the Soviets out-deployed NATO in 
almost every category of weapons and 
manpower. 

But with the changes in Europe the 
balance has changed and will certainly 
change further. 

The Warsaw Pact has essentially 
crumbled. The Soviets are dismantling 
their forces and pulling them out of 
Eastern and Central Europe. In a few 
months, we will have a treaty that 
limits the Soviets to conventional 
parity, at lower levels. Under this 
treaty, Soviet tanks facing Western 
Europe will be cut to one-third of 
what they were in 1988. 

A U.S. policy based on common 
sense and on the new realities in 
Europe—and one better calculated to 
preserve NATO—would have the 
United States press for a Central and 
Eastern Europe completely free of 
ground-based nuclear weapons. 

Ground-based nuclear weapons—nu- 
clear artillery and short-range mis- 
siles—have short fuses at the early 
stages of a conflict. They are “use 'em 
or lose'em" weapons with the addition- 
al trait of having short delivery times. 
They are overwhelmingly aimed by 
both sides at countries now friendly to 
the United States. 

Moreover, if one looks at ground- 
based short-range nuclear weapons 
strictly in terms of military balance 
issues, it is clear that eliminating 
these weapons would improve the bal- 
ances of forces in Europe overall. 

In recent years, the Soviet Union 
has retained approximately 1,600 
short-range missile launchers in East- 
ern Europe, deployed in Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and East Germa- 
ny. All are aimed principally at West 
Germany. All are under the direct con- 
trol of the Soviet military. All require 
significant numbers of Soviet soldiers 
to support them. 

By contrast, NATO possesses only 
about 96 short-range nuclear missile 
launchers—36 under the sole control 
of the United States and around 60 
under dual-key arrangements with 
Belgium, the Netherlands, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom. That is a ratio of 
about 16 to 1 in the favor of the Sovi- 
ets. 

The Soviets have maintained an esti- 
mated 3,100 missiles associated with 
their 1,600 launchers, while the United 
States has maintained about 700 mis- 
siles associated with our 96 launchers, 
for a ratio in favor of the Soviets of 
better than 4 to 1 when it comes to the 
nuclear missiles themselves. 

Similarly, the Soviet Union main- 
tains a force of artillery that has been 
estimated to be as large as 10,000, a 
substantial portion of which are nucle- 
ar-capable. The United States has an 
estimated 2,000 nuclear artillery 
shells. 
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For each category of these weapons, 
the Soviet Union has personnel sta- 
tioned in East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
amounting to at least 40,000 soldiers in 
all. At least 20 percent of all Soviet 
forces outside of the Soviet Union in 
Europe following a conventional force 
treaty under the new United States 
formula might remain in place solely 
to maintain and operate Soviet 
ground-based nuclear forces. 

Thus, for both categories of short- 
range nuclear forces—missiles and 
dual capable artillery—it is in the na- 
tional security interest of the United 
States, of NATO, of the Germanies, 
and of central and eastern Europe, to 
reduce that ratio to parity at zero. 

Why zero? Put another way, why is 
the current NATO position that both 
sides should retain some short-range 
nuclear weapons at lower levels in cen- 
tral Europe wrong? 

First, neither the United States nor 
its allies nor the newly emerging de- 
mocracies in central and eastern 
Europe should want any Soviet nucle- 
ar missiles, supported by Soviet troops, 
in Eastern Europe, aimed at the West. 
Instead, we should insist that the Sovi- 
ets remove every single last SS-21, 
Frog, and Scud missile from their 
former satellites: in other words, nego- 
tiate the last zero“ to complete the 
work the INF Treaty began. 

Second, zero is much easier to verify 
than some. That was why the United 
States ultimately decided to negotiate 
double-zero, rather than low levels of 
INF weapons. In the words of U.S. 
Ambassador and space arms negotiator 
Max Kampleman when he testified in 
favor of the INF Treaty: 

It is simpler to verify a zero than a fixed 
number. 

Third, zero is also the right number 
in terms of NATO's military strategy. 

In tactical terms, it is already clear 
that the historic mission for NATO's 
ground-based nuclear forces is being 
obviated through unilateral Soviet re- 
ductions in conventional forces and 
through further negotiated conven- 
tional arms reductions. According to 
our own military experts, the risk of a 
short-warning offensive Soviet conven- 
tional attack on Western Europe today 
is practically nil. That threat, small as 
it is, should decrease further when we 
institutionalize conventional reduc- 
tions through the Conventional Force 
Treaty. 

In this new environment, eliminat- 
ing ground-based nuclear weapons will 
reassure both sides that there need be 
no rush to mobilization should ten- 
sions rise, because neither side will 
have high-value weapons on the bor- 
ders that could be overrun in a sudden 
clash of troops. 

Zero is the right number for NATO 
strategically. After eliminating 
ground-based nuclear forces, both 
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sides would still retain air-launched 
nuclear weapons to bolster deterrence. 
This will avoid “decoupling” the 
United States from Europe. No aggres- 
sor in Europe could cross a border 
without risking a nuclear response as 
- ultimate guarantor of those bor- 
ers. 

And finally, as the rapidly changing 
European order is demonstrating 
daily, zero is the right number in polit- 
ical terms. Central and eastern Europe 
cannot be free of the occupying Sovi- 
ets forces without the elimination of 
ground-based nuclear weapons from 
Eastern Europe, thereby permitting 
the Soviet troops that support those 
weapons to go home. 

There is no reason to wait on negoti- 
ating the removal of these weapons. 
Negotiations should begin now. 

What should be NATO's goal in such 
negotiations? 

Our goal should be nothing short of 
the total elimination of Soviet ground- 
based nuclear weapons from East Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. To bring this about, we 
should be prepared to eliminate the 
United States ground-based nuclear 
weapons stationed in central Europe 
which could be used against Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and East 
Germany. 

To reach this goal without increas- 
ing the risk to Western security at any 
time, the negotiation should link the 
removal of ground-based nuclear 
weapons to conventional force reduc- 
tions, so that the West's short range 
nuclear forces will be withdrawn only 
after Soviet forces have been reduced 
to parity with the West, as specified in 
the conventional forces treaty to be 
signed later this year. 

To ensure verifiability, the two sides 
should agree to withdraw all dual ca- 
pable artillery based in the German- 
ies, Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, as well as all ground-based mis- 
siles capable of delivering nuclear war- 
heads. This is consistent with the 
more defensive restructuring of forces 
that is a goal of the Vienna conven- 
tional force negotiations. To make ver- 
ification of triple zero easier, and to 
make certain that the Soviets do not 
simply redeploy these weapons on 
Soviet territory, all the delivery sys- 
tems covered by the treaty should be 
destroyed. 

In addition, the two sides should 
agree to conduct onsite inspections of 
former nuclear storage sites and any 
suspect locales, to assure compliance 
by the Soviets down to zero. Obvious- 
ly, such compliance will be far easier 
to demonstrate if all Soviet forces are 
withdrawn from central and eastern 
Europe. 

This new and more stable regime 
would be reinforced by the rapid con- 
clusion of a chemical weapons treaty 
with the Soviets, whereby chemical 
weapons would also be removed from 
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central Europe to zero in sequence, 
with NATO reductions beginning only 
once the Soviets were down to parity 
in chemical stockpiles. Earlier this 
month, Secretary Baker and Soviet 
leader Gorbachev announced that 
both nations were accelerating efforts 
to conclude a treaty on chemicals 
soon. 

It would be preferable ultimately to 
abolish all ground-based nuclear weap- 
ons in Europe, but political complica- 
tions may make it more feasible to ini- 
tially limit the elimination of these 
weapons to central and eastern 
Europe: Belgium, West Germany, Lux- 
embourg, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands for NATO, and Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Poland, and Hungary 
for the Warsaw Pact. 

This central zone limit would accom- 
modate the intention expressed by 
British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher to retain short-range nucle- 
ar weapons in the United Kingdom. It 
would also permit a treaty to be nego- 
tiated without the approval of the 
Government of France, which may 
wish to maintain its short-range 
pluton ballistic missiles. 

While a broader Atlantic-to-the 
Urals ban is preferable as a long-range 
goal, a central zone ban on ground- 
based nuclear weapons would trans- 
form central and eastern Europe by 
placing all the ground-based nuclear 
weapons retained by either alliance 
far from any potential future conflict. 
The range of the ground-based nuclear 
weapons that remained deployed out- 
side central and eastern Europe would 
fall far short of the areas that have 
long been the critical fault-lines be- 
tween East and West. 

The location of any remaining 
Soviet weapons would have shifted 
more than 800 miles east, from the 
intra-German border along the Elbe to 
the Soviet border with Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. In the 
West, French short-range systems 
could not reach beyond West German 
territory. This rear-development of re- 
maining ground-based nuclear weap- 
ons would create an important new 
measure of stability for all of Europe. 

A triple zero treaty would not cover 
nuclear-capable aircraft. It is impossi- 
ble to eliminate all such aircraft, since 
virtually any combat aircraft can de- 
liver a nuclear weapon. There are also 
important differences between ground- 
based and air-based nuclear weapons 
that make the latter less threatening 
to stability. Because aircraft have long 
ranges, their nuclear munitions can be 
and are stored far away from a mili- 
tary front, making them less vulnera- 
ble, less likely to be overrun at the 
start of a conflict. 

Moreover, nuclear-capable aircraft, 
with their longer ranges and greater 
mobility, have missions that go beyond 
threatening those populations that 
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happen to live near the historic East- 
West border in Europe. 

As Alfred Dregger, of the Christian 
Democratic Union, and Volker Ruhe, 
the general secretary of the Christian 
Democratic Party, the governing party 
in West Germany, have been quoted 
saying, "the shorter the range of the 
weapons, the deader the Germans.” 
The current Lance missiles in place in 
Germany have a range of about 68 
miles or less. The nuclear artillery’s 
range is even shorter—about 18 miles. 

When it comes to nuclear weapons 
in East Germany massed on the West 
German border, and in West Germany 
on the East German border, German 
opinion is already unified. Germans of 
every major political party on both 
sides of the border have opposed the 
introduction of new short-range nucle- 
ar weapons and have remained dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable with the old 
ones. 

It is hard to imagine even a partially 
reunified Germany tolerating a situa- 
tion in which it retained thousands of 
short-range nuclear weapons with no 
enemy in range, and targeted against 
no one other than itself. 

The crisis in United States-West 
German relations which took place 
last spring was but a prelude to the 
storm brewing if the United States 
does not recognize the reality of the 
new German situation. Even last 
spring, 89 percent of the public in 
West Germany opposed new American 
short-range weapons, and West Ger- 
many was joined by the governments 
of Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Spain, 
and Greece in calling for early talks 
on removing short-range nuclear 
weapons. 

Last year, the West Germans merely 
asked us to delay insisting on modern- 
ization. Within the past few weeks, 
they have declared modernization 
dead. And now, they are beginning to 
suggest that it is time for the old nu- 
clear systems to be eliminated as well. 

“The question of nuclear moderniza- 
tion makes us laugh,” one West 
German official told the New York 
Times on November 21. What do we 
need those missiles for?" the official 
asked, to bomb Lech Walesa?” 

By January 12 this year, Foreign 
Minister Genscher told reporters that 
he did “not expect a positive decision 
by NATO on modernization." He said 
he anticipated that 1990 would be a 
year not of rearmament, but of dis- 
armament. 

Later in the month, Genscher went 
still further. On January 28, 1990, the 
German newspaper Bild AM Sonntag 
published an interview in which 
Genscher stated that short-range nu- 
clear weapons and nuclear artillery 
"have no more place in our time." 

And on February 2, in a Nuremburg 
newspaper interview, Genscher repeat- 
ed that the German Government was 
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opposed to modernizing short-range 
nuclear weapons of the kind that 
would be aimed at Vaclav Havel and 
Lech Walesa, and reiterated that 
“short-range nuclear weapons no 
longer have any place in the current 
political landscape.” 

In this environment, the statement 
made last May by President Bush that 
“there will be no third zero,” is outdat- 
ed. The policy, made before the events 
in Eastern Europe were anticipated by 
the policymakers, has been overtaken 
by events. 

Yet even last May, the President rec- 
ognized that Europe had already 
begun to change. He said then that to 
survive, the NATO alliance must 
“move beyond the era of contain- 
ment.” 

Ground-based nuclear weapons in 
central and eastern Europe are in rem- 
nants of a time when the Soviet Union 
was determined to maintain military 
control over satellite countries to be 
controlled forever by Communist par- 
ties, and a time when the West could 
only respond with the policy of con- 
tainment. 

I suggest respectfully, Mr. President, 
that as Vaclav Havel said to us today, 
"History has accelerated." That time 
has passed. 

Today, the United States can help 
build upon the momentum to free 
Germany, East and West, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary from 
the position of being held hostage by 
thousands of  ground-based  short- 
range nuclear weapons. 

If we use our influence and our pres- 
ence to help create a new European 
order, an order such as Vaclav Havel 
referred to this morning, where 
Europe can stand guard for itself; if 
we can help to do that, free of ground- 
based nuclear weapons, we will vindi- 
cate our traditional position in NATO, 
and strengthen the alliance even in a 
time of accelerating change. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 


CONGRESS-BUNDESTAG STAFF 
EXCHANGE 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing announcement of the 1990 Con- 
gress-Bundestag staff exchange be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 1990 CONGRESS- 
BUNDESTAG STAFF EXCHANGE 

Since 1983 the United States Congress and 
the West German Parliament, the Bundes- 
tag, have conducted an annual exchange 
program in which staff members from both 
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countries observe and learn about the work- 
ings of each other's political constitutions 
first hand and convey the views of members 
from both sides on issues faced by both 
countries. The exchange also provides an 
opportunity for the development of profes- 
sional relationships which will be beneficial 
to both countries over the long term. 

This exchange program is one of several 
sponsored by both public and private insti- 
tutions in the United States and West Ger- 
many to foster better understanding of the 
institutions and policies of both countries. 

This year, eight congressional staff mem- 
bers will visit Germany April 21 to May 6. 
They will spend about 10 days in Bonn at- 
tending meetings conducted by members of 
the Bundestag, Bundestag staffers, and rep- 
resentatives of political, business, labor, aca- 
demic, and media institutions. They will 
spend a weekend in the district of a Bundes- 
tag member. The program will conclude 
with a visit to Berlin during which the dele- 
gates will meet with representatives of the 
West Berlin Government and U.S. Govern- 
ment representatives in both West and East 
Berlin. 

A comparable delegation of Bundestag 
staffers will come to the United States in 
late June for a 3-week period. They will 
attend similar meetings here in Washington 
and will visit the districts of Members of 
Congress over the Fourth of July recess. 

The program is truly a two-way street; ac- 
cordingly, participants should be experi- 
enced Hill staffers so that they can contrib- 
ute to the success of the exchange on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The Bundestag sends 
senior staffers to the United States and a 
number of high ranking members of the 
Bundestag take the time to meet with our 
staffers. The United States has tried to re- 
ciprocate. 

Therefore, participants should have a de- 
monstrable interest in, if not some direct re- 
sponsibility for, political, security, trade, or 
environmental issues as they relate to 
Europe in general and Germany in particu- 
lar. In addition, U.S. participants will be ex- 
pected to help plan and execute the pro- 
gram for the Bundestag staffers when they 
visit the United States. Among the contribu- 
tions participants should expect to make are 
the planning and the conducting of topical 
meetings for the Bundestag staffers and 
hosting one or two of the staffers in their 
Member's district over the Fourth of July. 

Applications for participation in the 
United States delegation will be reviewed 
initially by the congressional staff Group on 
German-American Affairs; final selection of 
the delegation will be made by the United 
States Information Agency. 

Senators and Representatives who would 
like a member of their staff to apply for 
participation in this year's program should 
direct them to submit a resume and cover 
letter in which they state why they believe 
that they are qualified and giving some as- 
surance of their ability to participate during 
the time stated to [Bob Maynes, Office of 
Senator DeConcini, 328 Senate Hart Office 
Building] by Thursday, March 1. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. WILLIAM O. 

DAVIES, TECHNICAL DIREC- 
TOR, U.S. ARMY STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE COMMAND, HUNTS- 
VILLE, AL 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, one of 
this Nation’s most valuable national 
assets is located in Huntsville, AL, a 
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widely recognized center of excellence 
in both military and civil aerospace 
technology. Both the U.S. Army and 
NASA’s Marshall Space Flight Center 
provide an unequaled source of tech- 
nological expertise for the Nation and 
will play an important part in this Na- 
tion’s future. 

Particularly notable is the US. 
Army Strategic Defense Command lo- 
cated in Huntsville’s Research Park 
which has been researching technolo- 
gy to defend this country against nu- 
clear ballistic missiles for more than 
30 years. During this time, the Army 
has become a leader in the fields of 
optics, lasers, neutral particle beams, 
kinetic-kill interceptors, nuclear hard- 
ening, and distributed data processing. 
This work has provided the founda- 
tion for much of today’s strategic de- 
fense initiative and promises to contin- 
ue to foster the needed technological 
advances for the future security of 
this Nation. 

The Strategic Defense Command’s 
advanced research center in Huntsville 
was the first operational mode of 
SDIO's national test bed, a unique 
computer simulation facility used as 
systems analysis/battle management 
tool to aid in strategic defense plan- 
ning. This is just one example among 
many. 

Today, I want to honor an individual 
who has contributed greatly to this 
distinguished record that the U.S. 
Army Strategic Defense Command has 
achieved: Dr. William O. Davies. 

Dr. Davies is technical director, U.S. 
Army Strategic Defense Command. He 
has held key executive positions in the 
U.S. Army ballistic missile defense or- 
ganization for more than 20 years. In 
that time he has been instrumental in 
establishing system concepts and tech- 
nology that have enhanced the Na- 
tion's strategic defense posture. 

He has served as the top civilian 
manager of the U.S. Army Strategic 
Defense Command's billion-dollar-plus 
annual Strategic Technology Program 
since 1986. In this capacity, he has 
provided the command's leadership for 
preparation for the Defense Acquisi- 
tion Board reviews that resulted in de- 
cisions to pursue many key Army tech- 
nologies. 

He directed studies that led to the 
Army being assigned the lead in the 
development of a land-based, kinetic 
energy antisatellite [Asat] system for 
the Nation. As a result, an Asat joint 
program office, headed by an Army 
brigadier general, is colocated with the 
U.S. Army Strategic Defense Com- 
mand in Huntsville to take advantage 
of kinetic energy technology being 
pursued for SDIO. 

He also oversaw the command's 
transition to Ada software and estab- 
lished a commandwide total quality 
management program. 
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As director of the systems develop- 
ment directorate—and its successor, 
the systems analysis and battle man- 
agement directorate—from 1985 
through 1989, Dr. Davies was responsi- 
ble for formulation and assessment of 
BMD system concepts. In this role he 
led development of the first computer- 
ized SDI battle management simula- 
tion as well as directed global sensor 
network experiments for early identi- 
fication of system integration issues. 

From 1969 through 1984, Dr. Davies 
was director of the Army BMD Ad- 
vanced Technology Center's optics di- 
rectorate. Dr. Davies directed the 
Optics Program that established a 
military capability for  cold-back- 
ground sensors that operate in a space 
and hostile environment, and is the 
technology basis for the current SDIO 
optical sensor surveillance concepts. 
He also directed the Army’s pre-SDI 
free electron laser efforts, which are 
the basis for the country’s next gen- 
eration high power laser. 

Prior to entering Government serv- 
ice, Dr. Davies was employed as a 
physicist by IIT Research Institute 
and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in a 
series of increasingly responsible posi- 
tions. 

Dr. Davies is a native of Akron, OH. 
He holds a bachelors degree in physics 
from Oberlin College, masters degree 
in physics from the University of 
Akron, and doctor's degree in technol- 
ogy management from Southeastern 
Institute of Technology. He is the 
author of more than 50 publications in 
the fields of chemical physics, reentry 
physies, space flight, and strategic 
technology. : 

With these kinds of accomplish- 
ments to his credits, it is no surprise 
that Dr. Davies was recently named 
Engineer of the Year by Region II of 
the American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics [AIAA]. 

In December 1989, Dr. Davies was 1 
of only 11 senior Army executives to 
receive a Presidential Rank Award of 
Meritorious Executive which includes 
a $10,000 cash award. At that time, 
Davies’ award nomination cited him 
for “innovative leadership and dedica- 
tion to the public interest that have 
been instrumental in establishing sys- 
tems and technology to support the 
President’s strategic defense vision. 
His personal initiative has been the 
driving force for technology advances 
that offer revolutionary improvements 
in surveillance and strategic defense. 
He has served as a catalyst for indus- 
try-university-government cooperative 
efforts critical to the success of this 
complex program.” 

He has also been named BMD 
Senior Executive of the Year and has 
received repeated awards for outstand- 
ing performance. 

Dr. Davies’ accomplishments reflect 
credits not only on himself and the 
U.S. Army Strategic Defense Com- 
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mand, but on Alabama and the United 
States of America. It is people like 
this—skilled, trained professionals— 
that make our country strong. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


REGARDING EDUCATION FOR 
DEMOCRACY, USA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to inform my colleagues of an 
organization which was recently 
formed in the United States to further 
democracy and progress for the citi- 
zens of Czechoslovakia. I am proud to 
report that the head office for this or- 
ganization—Education for Democracy, 
USA—is located in my home State of 
Alabama, in the city of Mobile. 

The past year has brought enormous 
change to the political landscape of 
Eastern Europe including that of 
Czechoslovakia. President Havel has 
been leading the charge of democracy 
across Czechoslovakia and I am confi- 
dent that this program will help his 
efforts. He has recently asked Ameri- 
can teachers and businessmen to 
travel to Czechoslovakia to help with 
the transition to democracy. He has 
also asked the Peace Corps to send 
about 60 people to teach English. 
These requests together with the will- 
ingness of the Czech people to learn 
English and promote democracy show 
the importance of Education for De- 
mocracy, USA. 

In light of the address given today 
by President Havel before a joint ses- 
sion of Congress, I believe this is an 
appropriate time to acquaint Members 
with this program. 

On the premise that democracy in 
Czechoslovakia would be furthered by 
developing an understanding of the 
English language and cultivating 
interaction with Western ideas and 
people, this organization was formed a 
few months ago in Toronto, Canada, 
by a gentleman named John Hasek. 
He obtained agreement from the 
Czechoslovak Government to support 
the presence of English as a second 
language instructors in every Czecho- 
slovak college and university. Already, 
many Canadians have arrived in 
Czechoslovakia to begin teaching Eng- 
lish to some of the estimated 70 per- 
cent of the student population who 
are eager to participate in this pro- 
gram. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Hasek visited 
Mobile, AL, to meet with Ann Gard- 
ner, who was interested in starting a 
U.S. chapter of this organization. That 
initial meeting and local press have re- 
sulted in an overwhelming expression 
of interest from people in Mobile. Col- 
lege students, professors, attorneys, re- 
tirees, and others are currently 
making plans to travel to Czechoslova- 
kia. 

I am encouraged by the support 
which this program has found in the 
Mobile area. In the few weeks since 
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Mrs. Gardner began the U.S. chapter 
of the program—Education for Democ- 
racy, USA—there have been close to 
100 Mobilians who have expressed in- 
terest in the program. In fact, two in- 
dividuals are scheduled to leave for 
Czechoslovakia in just 2 weeks. 

Volunteers must have an excellent 
command of the English language, a 
valid passport, transportation to and 
from Czechoslovakia and be in good 
health. Upon their arrival in Czecho- 
slovakia, they will participate in an 
orientation program and be taken to 
their designated facilities where they 
will be provided with lodging and 
board at a student residence or in the 
home of individual students and fami- 
lies. By housing these instructors with 
the Czechoslovakian families and stu- 
dents, both sides will get exposure to 
the other language and culture. 

Instructors will teach English for ap- 
proximately 4 hours per day, 5 days 
per week for 2 to 6 months. The 
Czechoslovakian Government will pay 
the instructors a base stipend of 1,200 
crowns per month, which may be sup- 
plemented by the individual institu- 
tions depending upon the academic 
credentials of the instructors. 

Mr. President, the opportunities 
which this program provides for in- 
creasing the understanding and good 
will between our two countries are 
phenomenal. I hope that people from 
all across our Nation will follow the 
fine example which I am proud to say 
has been set in Mobile, AL, and sup- 
port this program in every which way 
they can. 

I will continue to support this pro- 
gram and am hopeful my colleagues 
will strive to promote it in their home 
States. I also hope that we will be able 
to locate funds which will assist the 
Education for Democracy Program in 
fulfilling its mission. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


FIGHTING IN LEBANON 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, yet 
another round of fighting has erupted 
in Beirut. Once again, we read of hun- 
dreds killed and thousands wounded. 
Once again, we read of great human 
suffering and massive property 
damage. 

But this time, the fighting is not be- 
tween East and West Beirut, between 
Lebanese Muslim and Lebanese Chris- 
tian. It is between Lebanese Christians 
alone. For more than a week now, the 
Lebanese Christian Militia of Samir 
Ja'Ja' and the Christian Army troops 
loyal to General Aoun have been bat- 
tling one another, principally in East 
Beirut, but also elsewhere in Leba- 
non's Christian enclave. 

Regrettably, such internecine war- 
fare is well known in Lebanon, within 
both the Christian and Moslem com- 
munities. Indeed, just before this out- 
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break of intra-Christian fighting, bat- 
tles between Lebanese Shiites raged in 
West Beirut and South Lebanon. 

All internecine fighting in Lebanon, 
whether it pits Christian against 
Christian, or Moslem against Moslem, 
makes a mockery of any hope for Leb- 
anese unity. What chance is there for 
a unified Lebanon when the constitu- 
ent communities of that tragic coun- 
try are themselves driven by violent 
struggle? How will Lebanese Christian 
and Moslem live in peaceful union 
when their own religious communities 
are so internally divided? 

I join Maronite Patriarch Sfeir in 
urging an immediate cease-fire. I urge 
all parties to the fighting to negotiate 
their differences. The Lebanese people 
have suffered far too long, and Leba- 
non’s communal and national suicide 
must stop. 

Mr. President, I know that other 
Senators on both sides of the aisle 
share my concern about the continu- 
ing carnage in Lebanon. I wish, there- 
fore, to call their attention to an ex- 
cellent speech on Lebanon by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader in Los An- 
geles, CA. 

In addition to calling for the imme- 
diate withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Lebanon, Senator Dol strongly 
supported the appointment of a spe- 
cial United States Envoy for Lebanon. 

I wish to associate myself with Sena- 
tor Dote’s call for a special envoy. Ap- 
pointing a special United States Envoy 
is a must, certainly as long as our Em- 
bassy in Lebanon remains closed. It is, 
in fact, the only way to ensure that 
the issue of Lebanon commands atten- 
tion at the highest levels of the Bush 
administration. 

Mr. President, I know my colleagues 
will be interested in the full text of 
Senator DoLE's remarks, and I ask 
that the his speech be printed in full 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


SPEECH By SENATOR DOLE BEFORE THE AMERI- 
CAN Task FORCE FOR LEBANON AWARDS 
DINNER, LOS ANGELES, CA 


I am truly honored to receive the Philip 
C. Habib Award. 

I'm also honored to be following in the 
footsteps of last year's recipient, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader George Mitchell. He's a great 
Democrat—I happen to be a Republican. 
Each of us is proud of our party—and I 
admit it: I want his job—majority leader. 

But any partisanship we have is tempered 
by a real friendship, and by mutual respect. 

And when ít comes to the issue of Leba- 
non, George Mitchell and Bob Dole have 
always been, and will continue to be, of one 
mind. 


I CARE ABOUT LEBANON 
Like many of you, I've come a long way to 
attend tonight's dinner. I've made the jour- 
ney for one reason above all others—I care 
deeply about Lebanon. 
We live in a remarkable time. Every day, 
our headlines tell anew of people long opp- 
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pressed, seizing their own freedom; taking 
control of their own future. 

For most of us, it is the most hopeful time 
in this century. A time when tyranny, for- 
eign domination and deprivation seem to be 
melting away in places from Panama to 
Poland. 

Yet Lebanon's long night of death and de- 
struction continues. 

Foreign forces occupy the country, with a 
choke hold on national sovereignty. 

Radical forces terrorize the population, 
Lebanese and foreign. 

Innocent commerce has been nearly 
snuffed out—while illicit markets in human 
lives, lethal arms, and deadly drugs flourish. 

As it has for months, Lebanon teeters on a 
critical edge—and any new missteps can 
bring the final destruction of that great 
nation. 

SPEAK OUT! 


By contrast, only the most extraordinary 
efforts—by Lebanese, by the leaders of the 
nations of the world, by us—only the most 
extraordinary efforts can save Lebanon. 
Your presence here demonstrates that you 
are not prepared to stand by and watch that 
nation—the nation of your families and 
friends—disappear from history. 

But what can you—what can we—do? 

The first order of business is to speak out. 
Clearly, persistently. 

I spoke a moment ago about headlines. 
Like it or not, ours is a political system too 
often driven by headlines. 

Today's crisis is tomorrow a vague 
memory. Today's top priority is tomorrow 
lost in the shuffle of more pressing busi- 
ness. 

We have to face the facts: for too many in 
Washington, Lebanon has fallen off the 
screen, The only “issues list" that it tops—is 
the list of those issues to avoid like the 
plague. 

To many politicians, it is too complex, too 
sensitive. To national security planners, it is 
too dangerous. 

Saddest of all, for many people—it is 
simply seen as too late; Lebanon, many say, 
is already lost. 

Those are the facts of life in Washington 
in 1990. If we allow those attitudes to per- 
sist and prevail; if we become too preoccu- 
pied with our own problems—then we will 
share the blame for Lebanon's demise. 

We cannot let that happen. 

You in the task force are pledged to see 
that it won't happen. tonight, I renew to 
you my pledge—I won't let it happen, 
either. 

SPECIAL U.S. ENVOY 


And let me be specific: one way to insure 
that the issue of Lebanon enjoys the priori- 
ty it must have—is to implement the propos- 
al of the task force, that we have a special 
American envoy for Lebanon; someone who 
will devote full time and attention to Leba- 
non; someone who will make it clear that 
the United States is serious about Lebanon. 

But it is not enough to just speak out. We 
must talk sense. 

Talking sense about Lebanon starts with 
putting first things first. 

The first priority must be an end foreign 
intervention. Until that is accomplished, no 
other permanent progress is possible. 

ALL FOREIGN FORCES OUT 


There is no need to equivocate. 

All foreign forces must leave Lebanon— 
starting right now. 

Some reports say Syria has agreed to a 
"secret timetable" for the withdrawal of its 
forces, at least to the Bekka Valley. I hope 
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those reports are true, and that the ''secret 
timetable" will lead to a rapid, total with- 
drawal of Syria's forces. 

When I visited Morocco last August, I 
spoke to King Hassan about the issue of 
Lebanon. I strongly urged him to persist in 
his efforts, as part of the Tripartite Com- 
mittee, with Saudi Arabia and Algeria. The 
leaders of those nations have worked hard. 
They deserve our admiration and thanks. 

But they must do more. 

Their agenda is not complete, and won't 
be, until they have secured binding commit- 
ments for the withdrawal of all Syrian 
Forces. 

Tonight, I call on the Arab League to 
renew its efforts to pin down that timetable 
with Assad; and to let the world—and, more 
imporant, the people of Lebanon—know 
that it is real and binding on Damascus. 


KEEP THE HEAT ON SYRIA 


Now let me say candidly: I'm not holding 
my breath. 

I believe there is no practical alternative 
to giving the Arab League the lead, and I 
hope it will keep pushing. But it cannot do 
the job without the strong, supporting pres- 
sure of an active American diplomacy. 

We can't continue to “sit this one out." 
We must step up our direct diplomacy—yes, 
our pressure—on Syria. 

We cannot pull our punches in Damascus, 
in the hope that it will somehow make 
Assad more willing to join in a broader 
peace process in the Middle East. Lebanon 
cannot be that kind of "sideshow" to a 
"center stage" effort to bring others to the 
bargaining table. 

The fact is, we're not going to have that 
broader Middle East peace as long as Leba- 
non lies bleeding to death. With Assad, Leb- 
anon should be our first thought—not an 
afterthought. 


BAKER/SHEVARDNADZE 


And I want to make a related point. Next 
week, Secretary Baker will sit down with 
Foreign Minister Shevardnadze—to discuss, 
among other key topics, so-called regional 
conflicts.” 

I have a candidate item for the very top of 
the agenda: Soviet policy toward Syria. 

Yesterday, My Senate colleague from 
California, Pete Wilson, and I sent a letter 
to Secretary Baker. We urged that Baker 
deliver this clear message to Shevardnadze: 
as long as Moscow gives Assad the “green 
Light” for aggression in Lebanon, the 
United States will keep out the yellow cau- 
tion light" on the path of U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

The recent rumors of Gorbachev's politi- 
cal demise now appear to have been prema- 
ture. But one thing is clear to me: with his 
party in shambles, his country falling apart, 
and his economy flat on its back—Gorba- 
chev doesn't have many cards to play. He 
needs us—desperately. 

It is in our interest to see Gorbachev suc- 
ceed. But we can, and should, extract a price 
for any "helping hand" we extend. And a 
part of that price ought to be more respon- 
sible Soviet policies toward Syria. 


LEBANON BELONGS TO THE LEBANESE 


Let me be clear about this, too: when I say 
"all foreign forces"—I mean all foreign 
forces. 

Lebanon belongs to the Lebanese: not to 
the Syrians, not to the Iranians—and not to 
the Israelis, either. 

The only lasting solution to the problem 
of Lebanon is a unified Lebanese Govern- 
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ment, in control of all of the territory of a 
democratic Lebanon. 

I have spoken, to this point, about what 
we should do, and what others—the Soviets, 
the Syrians, the Iranians and the Israelis— 
what they should do. 

But, finally, what will be really decisive is 
what the Lebanese, themselves, do. Lebanon 
belongs to the Lebanese—and it is both the 
right, and the responsibility, of the Leba- 
nese to carve out their own future. 

BOTH SIDES: END THE BLOODSHED 

Let me speak frankly: the Syrians, the So- 
viets, and the neglect of some in Washing- 
ton—all these are barriers to a solution to 
Lebanon's problems. 

But the fact is—the biggest barrier to the 
creation of a peaceful, united, democratic 
Lebanon—is the unwillingness of some Leb- 
anese to put the needs of the Nation of Leb- 
anon above narrower interest. 

There is plenty of blame to go around. It 
is neither my place, nor my intention, to 
point the finger at anyone, or any faction, 
or any religion. 

I do believe it is my responsibility, as 
someone who cares deeply about Lebanon, 
to plead with every faction and every Leba- 
nese leader—end the senseless killing; join 
together with a unified demand for the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces; and go on, 
in a spirit of patriotism and not factional- 
ism, to a serious dialogue about the political 
future of Lebanon. 

Specifically, now—I call on both sides in 
Christian East Beirut to halt their bloody 
test of might and will. Many of the causes 
that the Christians of Lebanon espouse are 
just and urgent causes—but none of those 
causes are served when Christian kills 
Christian. 

STAND UP FOR LEBANON 


Ladies and gentlemen: we are here tonight 
because we care about Lebanon; and be- 
cause the crisis in Lebanon demands our 
persistent, personal involvement. 

If we don't stand up for Lebanon now— 
who will? 

It is our job. We can't duck it. Let us join 
together, and get the job done. 


USA TODAY'S ALL-USA COLLEGE 
ACADEMIC FIRST TEAM 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, while it 
is common for public attention to be 
focused on outstanding college and 
university athletes, college students 
who excel in the classroom rather 
than on the playing field receive far 
too little recognition. I am pleased to 
note that the newspaper USA Today 
has taken a significant step toward 
remedying that situation when it re- 
cently honored 20 college undergradu- 
ates for outstanding scholarship, intel- 
lectual achievement and leadership by 
naming them to the All-USA College 
Academic First Team. 

This diverse group of men and 
women, ranging in age from 18 to 39, 
was chosen from among 749 scholars 
nominated by their colleges and uni- 
versities. Forty other students were 
named to the All-USA College Aca- 
demic Second and Third Teams. 

Candidates were judged on academic 
performance, honors, awards, rigor of 
academic pursuits and the ability to 
express themselves in writing. The two 
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criteria given the most weight by 
judges were outstanding individual 
scholarship or intellectual achieve- 
ment and leadership in activities on or 
off campus. 

USA Today and the other cospon- 
sors of the AII-USA College Academic 
Teams—the National Association of 
Independent Colleges and Universities, 
the National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land-Grant Colleges, the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, and the Council 
for the Advancement and Support of 
Education—are to be commended for 
honoring these outstanding college 
students and telling their inspirational 
stories to millions of people across the 
Nation. 

ALL-USA COLLEGE ACADEMIC FIRST TEAM 

The 20 All-USA College Academic 
First Team members, who were hon- 
ored on January 19, 1990 at a ceremo- 
ny in Arlington, VA, are: 

William Bien, senior, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; 

Joseph Bliss, senior, 
College; 

Gerrie Bork, senior, Carroll College, 
Waukesha, WI; 

Peter Boyer, junior, Rhode Island 
College, Providence; 

Lori Brandt, senior, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City; 

Jacqueline Chun, junior, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu; 

Shannon French, senior, 
University, San Antonio, TX; 

Anita Fusco, senior, St. Francis Col- 
lege, Loretto, PA; 

Hugh Herr, senior, Millersville (Pa.) 
University; 

Karen Loeb, senior, New York Uni- 
versity; 

Paul Marushka, senior, University of 
Chicago in my home State of Illinois; 

Shannon Mattiace, senior, Central 
College, Pella, IA; 

Anna Miler, senior, Missouri South- 
ern State College, Joplin; 

Clark Miller, another student from 
my home State, a senior at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Champaign; 

Talia McCray, senior, Bennett Col- 
lege, Greensboro, NC; 

William O'Dowd, senior, Creighton 
University, Omaha, NE; 

Richard Ross, senior, University of 
Missouri at Columbia; 

Donna Slaughter, senior, Hannibal- 
LaGrange College, Missouri; 

Leonard Stark, junior, University of 
Delaware, Newark; and 

Muneesh Tewari, senior, Case West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland. 

My only regret is that my fine alma 
mater, Dana College in Nebraska, does 
not have anyone placed on this list. 

The All-USA College Academic First 
Team was addressed by Dr. J. Dennis 
Huston, professor of English at Rice 
University and the College Professor 
of the Year, and Dr. John Brademas, 
our distinguished former colleague in 
Congress from Indiana and former 
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House Majority Whip, now president 
of New York University. 

Mr. President, I ask that Dr. Brade- 
mas’ remarks on the occasion of the 
selection of the All-USA College Aca- 
demic First Team be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF JOHN BRADEMAS, PRESIDENT, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


I am honored to have been asked to take 
part in this tribute to the members of the 
first-ever All- USA College Academic First 
Team. 

At the outset I want to applaud the spon- 
sors of this program. USA TODAY and its 
parent company, Gannett, are accustomed 
to making history in the media world; now 
they’ve made history in the world of educa- 
tion by for the first time extending national 
recognition to college and university stu- 
dents of outstanding academic achievement. 

USA TODAY has been ably assisted in 
this venture by four of the nation’s most re- 
spected organizations devoted to higher 
learning: the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Colleges and Universities, the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges, the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Teacher Education, and 
the Council for the Advancement and Sup- 
port of Education. 

We gather today for what I believe a most 
significant and imaginative gesture on the 
part of a society that aspires to be civilized. 
We want to honor those among our young 
who, by their accomplishments, have dem- 
onstrated a deep commitment to learning. 


FAITH IN THE POWER OF EDUCATION 


By acknowledging in this public way the 
achievements of these young men and 
women, we proclaim our faith in the power 
of education. 

Certainly this is a faith I have held 
throughout my own life and so I find it easy 
to speak with conviction on the subject. 

As the son of a Greek immigrant and an 
Indiana schoolteacher, I grew up in a family 
for whom education was paramount. So in- 
tense was my father's feeling that he used 
to say, "John, I'll never leave much money 
to my children but I will leave you all a 
first-class education." And he did. 

That education for me included Harvard 
and a Rhodes scholarship to Oxford. That I 
should have been able to study at two of the 
finest universities in the world impressed 
deeply on me the importance of an opportu- 
nity for education. Scholarships and the 
G.I. Bill helped open the doors of higher 
learning to me. 

Education remained a central focus of my 
professional life. In 1958—and on my third 
try—I was elected to the United States 
House of Representatives and throughout 
my time in Congress—22 years—I served on 
the committee, Education and Labor, with 
principal responsibility for legislation to 
assist schools, colleges and universities, and 
other institutions of learning and culture. 

Here I note, too, that the district I repre- 
sented in Congress was home to no fewer 
than six colleges and universities, including 
the University of Notre Dame. 

Today, I have the privilege of serving as 
president of New York University, the larg- 
est private university in the world, with 
47,000 students in 14 schools, colleges and 
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divisions and an annual budget exceeding $1 
billion. 

And if I may for a moment put on my hat 
as university president, I want warmly to 
congratulate two students from New York 
University who have been selected for the 
All-USA College Academic Teams. 

Named to the second team is an NYU un- 
dergraduate history major, Gianmarco M. 
Masoni. 


KAREN LOEB OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


And chosen for the first team, and with us 
today, is a senior majoring in psychobiology 
and planning a career in pediatrics. Her 
father is also an active alumnus of NYU. A 
straight-A student, a leader on campus and 
a founder of the university’s tutoring pro- 
gram for homeless children, this young 
woman richly deserves the honor you 
bestow on her today—and she also brings, in 
turn, great honor to her university. May I 
here salute: Karen Loeb. 

Now from what I have told you, you can 
see that education has been a leitmotif of 
my own life. 

My experiences have led me to believe in 
the indispensability of education in the de- 
velopment of a person's mind and the shap- 
ing of his or her character. And I am con- 
vinced, too, that essential to our capacity to 
build a nation strong both in economic and 
material terms and in the quality of our in- 
tellectual and cultural life is education. 

So I should like today to say a few words 
about both these dimensions of the value of 
education—the contribution it makes to the 
individual and to the wider society. 

Although the students we honor today 
come from different backgrounds and have 
followed different academic paths, common 
to them all is a set of standards by which 
they have guided themselves. 


A SET OF STANDARDS 


What are these standards? 

First, they believe that increasing the 
power of the mind calls for the same dedica- 
tion and discipline as developing physical 
strength and skills. 

This awards ceremony, in turn, signals our 
belief that intellectual achievement is as de- 
serving of recognition as accomplishment in 
athletic competition . . . indeed, in my view, 
much more so! 

Clearly, one of the themes of this event, 
the establishment of a college academic 
team, is that while it is appropriate that we 
salute those who do well on the playing 
field, the time has long since come when we 
should be paying tribute to those who dem- 
onstrate first-class brainpower. 

Here let me note an initiative at New York 
University that I think relates to what I am 


saying. 

NYU, with the leadership of our Chancel- 
lor and Executive Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs, L. Jay Oliva, helped create 
the University Athletic Association—a 
group of private urban research universities 
committed to the highest standards of aca- 
demic achievement as well as to providing 
an exciting student athletic program. 

Members of the UAA—NYU, the Universi- 
ty of Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Brandeis, 
Case Western Reserve, Carnegie-Mellon, 
Emory, University of Rochester and Wash- 
ington University at St. Louis—give no ath- 
letic scholarships. Although we believe in 
both, we give primacy to academics over 
athletics. 

And as I speak of scholarship and learn- 
ing, let me here acknowledge the dedicated 
men and women who comprise the Ameri- 
can professoriate, represented here today by 
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one of their most respected members, the 
College Professor of the Year” and profes- 
sor of English at Rice University, Dr. J. 
Dennis Huston. I salute Professor Huston as 
well. 


EXCELLENCE, NOT MEDIOCRITY 


A second precept that has motivated the 
young persons on the All-USA College Aca- 
demic First Team is that excellence, not me- 
diocrity, is the only goal worth having. 

On this point, I can do no better than 
repeat the wisdom of my Hellenic ancestors. 
For this, according to the Greeks, is the 
true definition of happiness: The exercise 
of vital powers along lines of excellence in a 
life according them scope.” 

Nor do I here equate excellence with suc- 
cess. The eloquent sportswriter Thomas 
Boswell of the Washington Post warns of 
the obsession with winning that results 
from confusing the two. 

Success, says Boswell, is measured exter- 
nally ... by comparison with others; suc- 
cess is often beyond our personal control 
and moreover, it is perishable. 

Excellence, on the other hand, is an inter- 
nal quality, a consequence in large measure 
of the capacity and of the commitment of 
an individual. Excellence, therefore, en- 
dures. 

And here, I respectfully suggest, are two 
other rules these students have followed: 

That active engagement in human affairs 
brings greater satisfaction than cool indif- 
ference; and, closely related, that a concern 
for others, not simply self-seeking, is the 
mark of a humane and accomplished man or 
woman. 

Now if these several standards, these rules 
for living, sound old-fashioned, it is because 
they are—but no less true for that. 

Indeed, I would assert that the values em- 
bodied in these rules are today more rele- 
vant than ever. 

Why do I say this? 

THE TASKS FACING THE NATION 


Consider the tasks that face us as a Nation 
as we enter the final decade of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

The world is being recast before our eyes 
by the dramatic political and economic 
changes in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. The grip of Communism is every- 
where loosening and we are entering a 
period of tremendous hope—and tremen- 
dous challenge. 

Can the Soviet Union and the nations of 
Eastern Europe break away from totalitar- 
ian systems of government and controlled 
economies without breaking up in the proc- 
ess? 

How should we in the United States react 
to the prospect of the new European Com- 
munity scheduled to come into being in 
1992? 

Beyond Europe, how should we respond to 
the rising economic powers of the Pacific? 
To the declining economic prospects of the 
Third World? 

Here at home we face a daunting array of 
problems: budget deficits and trade deficits, 
AIDS and drugs, pollution, poverty, home- 
lessness, inadequate health care and dete- 
riorating schools. 

It must be obvious that to cope effectively 
with such challenges, domestic and foreign, 
we require intelligence of the first order— 
the kind represented by the students here 
today. 

Yet there is a larger point that I want to 
make. It is that in order to undertake the 
tasks before us, we must have, in addition to 
qualities of intellect and insight, certain 
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qualities of character: integrity and ac- 
countability, concern and commitment cour- 
age and compassion. 

For as you may have noticed, these char- 
acteristics, especially in the public arena, 
have lately been in short supply. 

The last few years have revealed a dis- 
turbing story about the ethical perspectives 
of people in positions of leadership in many 
sectors of American life: insider trading on 
Wall Street; conflicts of interest on Capitol 
Hill; waste, fraud and abuse in Federal agen- 
cies; convictions in City Hall; illicit activities 
of athletic heroes; preachers who pray for 
money more than souls. 

Given these examples of life in the so- 
called "real world," what should American 
college students today think? How should 
they respond? 

Should they retreat from the world? 
Enter a monastery? Join an ashram? 

Should they conform to the world? Go for 
a quick buck? Look for moral shortcuts? 


CAREERS IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


No. I would suggest another route alto- 
gether—and it is one clearly chosen by the 
students we honor today; active engagement 
in a society that needs their talents, ideal- 
ism and energy as never before. 

In fact, I take advantage of this occasion 
to voice the hope that more well-educated, 
highly motivated young Americans—like 
those who sit before me today—will, as they 
complete their studies, consider careers in 
public service. 

Such careers could include working in the 
nonprofit world of foundations and social 
service agencies, or could mean positions in 
state and local government. 

They could mean working for the Federal 
government as a career civil servant or dip- 
lomat, or even deciding as I first did thirty- 
six years ago, to take the plunge into the 
rough and tumble of electoral politics. 

At a moment when we as a Nation are in 
desperate need of men and women fired 
with what the great American historian 
Henry Steele Commager has described as 
"the passion for public service that animat- 
ed the foundation fathers," I express the 
hope that more talented young people will 
choose that avenue along which to "exercise 
their vital powers." 

Let me add a final note about the enter- 
prise that helped nurture the outstanding 
students before us. It seems to me that es- 
sential to meeting the challenges of the new 
decade and the next century is a healthy 
system of colleages and universities. 

By any measure, American higher educa- 
tion is the envy of the world. As Stephen 
Graubard, editor of Daedalus, said recently, 
the colleges and universities of this country 
have shown “a remarkable capacity for 
growth, innovation, invention and renova- 
tion." But, he warns, "No one would have 
made that claim in 1939 . . . and one cannot 
be certain that such a claim will still be 
made in 2039." 

For we cannot today take for granted that 
the quality of higher education we have 
now will last forever. Far from it. 

American colleges and universities are 
facing formidable obstacles: inadequate Fed- 
eral student aid, a looming shortage of facil- 
ity, decline of the physical infrastructure 
that supports scholarship and research, a 
continued drop in graduate school enroll- 
ments, and too little emphasis on the study 
of foreign languages and cultures and gener- 
ally, on the liberal arts. 
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INVEST IN EDUCATED MEN AND WOMEN 


My message is simple and straightforward: 
If the American republic is to survive, 
indeed, to flourish in the new world of the 
21st century, we must be prepared to 
invest—and invest more, and more wisely— 
in educated men and women—and in the 
School, colleges and universities that 
produce them. 

So to the members of the All- USA College 
Academic Teams I extend my warmest con- 
gratulations and best wishes for the future. 

And I leave you with a message delivered 
over 30 years ago to another group of col- 
lege students by a young United States Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

The Senator was John F. Kennedy, and 
he exhorted his audience to, in his words, 
"offer... to the critical problems of socie- 
ty .. . the benefit of the talents which soci- 
ety has helped to develop in you.” 

"I ask you to decide," continued Kennedy, 
"as Goethe put it, whether you will be an 
anvil—or a hammer. The question is ... 
whether you are to give to the world in 
which you were reared and educated the 
DE possible benefits of that educa- 
tion." 

My wish for you today is that each of you 
will continue to be a hammer and give to 
the world in which you were educated the 
broad benefits of your education. 


AIRLINE DEREGULATION: POR- 
TRAIT OF A TROUBLED INDUS- 
TRY 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
rise today to share with my colleagues 
a superb five-part series of articles on 
airline deregulation which appeared 
recently in the Charleston News and 
Courier. The reporter, Larry Eichel, 
presents a sobering portrait of our air 
transportation system. Fares are on 
the rise, in fact rising faster than the 
overall cost of living during the last 2 
years. Service has become erratic, with 
canceled and overbooked flights all too 
common. And, of course, safety is a 
major concern. I have chaired numer- 
ous hearings in recent years examin- 
ing allegations that competitive pres- 
sures have caused airlines to cut cor- 
ners. The most recent example of this 
is the continued operation of a 
number of aging aircraft far in excess 
of their intended lifespan. These are 
all issues that must be addressed by 
Congress during the year that lies 
ahead. 

Mr. Eichel argues that there are a 
number of drawbacks to reregulation 
of the airline industry. Certainly, 
there is not a consensus in this body to 
return to the pre-1978 days of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and compre- 
hensive regulation of every fare and 
route. 

By the same token, there is no ques- 
tion in this Senator's mind that the 
Federal Government must play a more 
constructive and assertive role in en- 
suring the safety, reliability, and af- 
fordability of airline travel in this 
country. We have a responsibility not 
just to passengers flying between New 
York and Los Angeles, but to the 
many millions of air travelers in small 
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and medium-sized communities 
throughout the country. 

Let me note that, last year, Secre- 
tary of Transportation Sam Skinner 
initiated a review of the competitive 
situation in today's airline industry, 
and his conclusions are due out any 
day now. We look forward to his rec- 
ommendations for action. Certainly, I 
believe that strong action is required. 
Indeed, the time may be fast ap- 
proaching when Congress must reex- 
amine the wisdom of wholesale de- 
regulation in this critical industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the five articles from The 
News and Courier be printed in the 
REconRD at this point. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DEREGULATION FAILING To DELIVER ON 
PROMISES 
(By Larry Eichel) 

(EDITOR'S NOTE.—Eleven years ago, Con- 
gress deregulated the airlines, with the 
promise of lower fares and better service 
through enhanced competition. 

(For a time, deregulation worked just the 
way its champions had predicted it would. 
New airlines popped up all over the country- 
side, airfares declined, and air travel mush- 
roomed. 

(But today, nearly all of the upstart, low- 
fare carriers are gone, along with some long- 
established ones—more than 200 casualties. 
Their assets have been redistributed by 
bankruptcy courts or gobbled up in a wave 
of merger mania. 

(A five-part series beginning today and 
continuing in The News and Courier will ex- 
amine deregulation and how it went awry.) 

One recent Friday evening, David Brown 
boarded United Airlines flight 103, non-stop 
service from Philadelphia to San Francisco. 
So did Andy Skibo, Don Siegrist, Brad 
Weaver and Judith Benson. 

David Brown sat in coach. So did the 
others. 

He dined on California lasagana and beef 
roulade. The others did, too. 

But there was one major difference be- 
tween David Brown and his fellow passen- 
gers. 

David Brown paid $586 for his seat. 

Andy Skibo paid $483. 

Don Siegrist paid $358. 

Brad Weaver paid $229. 

And Judith Benson, one row in front of 
Brown and just across the aisle, paid $124. 

“It’s an amazing thing," said Brown, a 
sales representative for a California wine 
company, shaking his head. The mysteries 
of airline pricing are unbelievable.” 

This array of prices, one of the most wide- 
ranging in all of American life, is the direct 
result of an experiment launched by Con- 
gress 11 years ago. 

The experiment was called airline deregu- 
lation. 

And like so much that has happened in 
the airline industry since, this was not what 
the framers had in mind. 

The idea was that there would be more 
airlines. In fact, today there are fewer. 

The theory was that there would be more, 
competition, In a lot of places, there is less. 

The expectation was that the airlines 
would compete primarily through ticket 
prices. For the most part, they don’t. 
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The promise was that there would be 
better service. To many passengers, air 
travel has never been such a hassle. 

“Disturbing trends have developed,” said 
Sen. John McCain, R-Ariz., who has intro- 
duced a bill designed to encourage more in- 
tense competition. 

When it deregulated the airlines in Octo- 
ber 1978, Congress decided that it would 
stop treating the industry as a public utility. 
No longer would the government tell the 
airines what routes they could fly and what 
they could charge, as it had for 40 years. 
The carriers, and the marketplace, would 
make those decisions. 

For a time, deregulation worked just the 
way its champions had predicted it would. 
New airlines popped up all over the country- 
side, and consumers reaped the benefits of 
spirited competition. Airfares declined, serv- 
ice increased and the number of passengers 
mushroomed. 

But those days are gone. Today nearly all 
the upstart, low-fare carriers have disap- 
peared, along with some long-established 
ones—more than 200 casualties in all, Their 
assets have been redistributed by bankrupt- 
cy courts or gobbled up on a wave of merger 
mania that reached its zenith during the 
second term of President Ronald Reagan. 

In their place are eight megacarriers“ 
American, Delta, Northwest, Pan American, 
Texas Air (the parent company of Conti- 
nental and Eastern), TWA, United and 
USAir. 

And rising fares. 

Average domestic airfares increased by 12 
percent in the first half of 1989 compared 
with the first half of 1988, according to the 
Air Transport Association, the industry's 
trade group. 

Fares have been rising faster than the 
cost of living for the last two years. While 
budget fares remain available to vacationers 
willing to lock in itineraries far in advance, 
business travelers have seen fares on their 
discounted tickets rise 47 percent since last 
fall, according to Runzheimer International, 
a travel management firm. 

Those unregulated fares—along with the 
ongoing array of airline mergers, consolida- 
tions, takeovers and bankrupticies—have 
spurred debate about whether the time has 
come for the government to reassert some 
control. 

“The issue is not deregulation or re-regu- 
lation," said Sen. John C. Danforth, R-Mo., 
who favors government intervention. The 
issue is lack of competition. ... This is a 
hot-button issue." 

The trend in the airline industry is toward 
a marketplace controlled by the large and 
the few—a situation economists call an oli- 
gopoly. 

In 1978, on the eve of deregulation, the 
eight largest airlines accounted for about 80 
percent of the business on all U.S.-flag carri- 
ers. Now they control more than 93 percent. 

Some of the advocates of deregulation 
originally believed that the old, established 
airlines would prove to be “dinosaurs,” 
huge, slow-witted creatures that would fail 
to adapt to the new environment and rapid- 
ly become extinct. 

A few of those dinosaurs did fade away. It 
took the others a while to adjust. But even- 
tually they figured out how to turn their 
bigness into an asset by creating a new game 
in which only they could afford to play. 

“The field was open, and they could make 
the rules," said Chris Witkowski, who heads 
the Washington-based Aviation Consumer 
Action Project. “There was no understand- 
ing (by government) of the marketing de- 
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vices that would be developed and no will to 
keep them in check.” 

The major airlines poked gaping holes in 
the two theories on which airline deregula- 
tion was based. 

One was that there was no inherent ad- 
vantage in bigness, no “economies of scale," 
as the economists like to say. The other was 
that the mere threat of competition on a 
route was enough to keep fares in line. 

The carriers destroyed those theories by 
creating an intricate web of marketing de- 
vices to attract and hold customers—regard- 
less of ticket price. They were so radically 
different from anything that had come 
before that a whole new language had to be 
invented to describe them. 

Frequent-flier programs. Computer reser- 
vations systems. Yield management. Code 
sharing. Commission overrides for travel 
agents. Hub-and-spoke route systems. 

These marketing devices served two fun- 
damental purposes: They deterred price 
competition among existing airlines, and 
they discouraged the formation of new ones. 

Working in concert, they created a market 
in which there is little incentive for a travel- 
er to patronize a new airline, little incentive 
for a travel agent to book the traveler on it 
and little incentive for an investor to fi- 
nance the venture in the first place. 

The airlines set up hub-and-spoke route 
systems to capture traffic, dominate region- 
al markets and increase efficiency. 

They locked up airport departure and ar- 
rival gates with 40-year leases, so that, in 
some cases, there literally was no room for 
competitors to come in. 

They took nearly all the landing slots at 
the four airports where the government 
limits air traffic—Chicago’s O'Hare, Wash- 
ington National and New York's Kennedy 
and LaGuardia—thereby limiting the ability 
of any new entrant to set up a national 
route system. 

And they bought up other airlines to 
eliminate competition and to achieve “criti- 
cal mass"—the size and reach they needed 
to survive in the world they had created. 

Northwest consumed Republic, its prime 
competitor in Minneapolis-St. Paul. TWA 
merged with Ozark, its rival in St. Louis. 

Delta gobbled up Western. American ab- 
sorbed Air Cal. USAir consumed Piedmont, 
Empire and Pacific Southwest, And Texas 
Air bought Eastern, Continental, People Ex- 
press, New York Air and Frontier. 

The big airlines used control over infor- 
mation, rooted in their computer systems, to 
help kill off the low-fare carriers that 
seemed to be the wave of the future in the 
early years of deregulations. 

The demise of People Express, the best- 
known of the low-fare operators, was “a 
classic, textbook case of information tech- 
nology as a competitive weapon," said 
Donald Burr, that airline's founder. 

Information technology—the ability to as- 
semble and manipulate complex combina- 
tions of fares and schedules—gave airlines 
the ability to target different ticket prices 
to different kinds of passengers with re- 
markable sophistication and precision. 

Only the established airlines had enough 
money to put that technology to use. It al- 
lowed them to match the low fares of the 
upstart carriers on a selective basis, thereby 
taking away those carriers' reason for being. 

"The computer is such a refined tool for 
pricing," said Louis A. Marckesano, who 
monitors the industry for Janney Montgom- 
ery Scott, the Philadelphia-based invest- 
ment firm. “It allows a rifle-shot approach 
that can be deadly." 
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That approach continues to this day, al- 
lowing the major airlines to limit price com- 
petition among themselves—even on routes 
where they do go head-to-head. 

Right now, four major carriers—Ameri- 
can, Continental, Delta and United—operate 
22 daily non-stop flights between Denver 
and Dallas-Fort Worth, a distance of 654 air 
miles. All four charge the identical coach 
fare, $300, one way. 

Why doesn't one of the airlines drop its 
price and grab the business? 

“If I know that if I cut my fare $20 today, 
you're going to cut yours $20 tomorrow, 
then it's stupid for me to do it," said Ran- 
dall Malin, executive vice president for mar- 
keting at USAir. “Why would I do that?" 

"We went through a period of bashing 
each other's heads in over fares," said 
James Lundy, a spokesman for Delta Air- 
lines, looking back at the early years of de- 
regulation. “It took us a while to learn how 
to compete." 

Some airline executives—and some econo- 
mists—argue that the airlines had no choice 
but to insulate themselves from unfettered 
price competition. They say that the prod- 
uct being sold, the airplane seat, has one 
distinctive trait that makes such competi- 
tion inherently destructive. 

That trait is its perishability. An unsold 
seat becomes worthless the moment the 
plane departs. At the same time, the actual 
cost of putting someone in that seat at the 
last minute is almost nothing—just the 
printing of a ticket and the providing of a 
meal. 

So free market forces encourage carriers 
to engage in constant and brutal fare wars, 
matching each other fare cut for fare cut. 
And the carriers, in the interest of survival, 
had to make sure that didn't happen too 
often. 

That is precisely what they have done. 

In effect, the airlines have taken what 
used to be their basic product—single-plane, 
unrestricted coach service between two 
major cities—and made it their premium 
product, at a premium price. 

Barbara R. Amster, vice president for pric- 
ing and yield management at American Air- 
lines, says the full-coach seat is worth every 
penny. 

"I charge you nothing if you don't use it,” 
she said. Lou are totally unpenalized. Can 
you get a car that way? Can you get a TV 
that way? Can you get a theater ticket that 
way? The answer is no.“ 

Deregulation advocates point out that uni- 
form pricing, which was enforced until 1978 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, is not the 
rule for other goods. A chocolate bar may 
sell for 25 cents at a supermarket, 50 cents 
at a convenience store and $1 at a movie 
theater. 

"We've always been used to shopping for 
the chocolate bar," said James C. DeLong, 
Philadelphia's director of aviation. “Some of 
us are still not used to shopping for the best 
buys in transportation." 

Airline deregulation has created some real 
benefits. Indeed, airline executives, govern- 
ment officials and many economists contend 
that, for all the grumbling, it has worked 
out extremely well. 

Statistics indicate that deregulation has 
accomplished two of its prime missions—re- 
ducing average fares and getting more 
people into airplanes. 

Consider fares. The average airline fare, 
when adjusted for inflation, is slightly lower 
today than in 1978. Before the big increases 
of the last two years, it was substantially 
lower. 
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That average fare is the combination of 
two pricing trends: sharp declines for travel- 
ers who can book their trips far in ad- 
vance—declines that have made flying more 
accessible to people with modest incomes— 
and sharp increases for people who make 
their plans at the last minute. 

Economists and lawmakers worry that, in 
the long run, diminishing competition will 
cause fares to rise more quickly. 

Consider passengers. The number of 
people traveling on airlines has increased 
about 65 percent since 1978, fulfilling the 
promise that deregulation would make 
flying accessible to the masses. The number 
of flights up about 35 percent. 

Polls indicate that about 73 percent of the 
adult population has flown at least once; 
before deregulation, the corresponding 
figure was 63 percent. 

But critics of deregulation argue that 
much of the increase in air traffic would 
have happened anyway—that it is more a 
result of economic prosperity than of de- 
regulation. 

And there is another factor to consider— 
public dissatisfaction. 

Survey after survey has found widespread 
public unhappiness with the experience of 
flying. Those surveys indicate that the 
people who travel the most are the ones 
who are most upset—about poor service, de- 
layed flights, aging airplanes and higher 
fares. 

Early last year, a Roper Poll found that 
public opinion, which was narrowly in favor 
of deregulation in the early 1980s, was now 
narrowly against it, And that was before the 
big fare increases. 


[From the Charleston (SC) News and 
* Courier, Dec. 25, 1989] 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGING FACE OF 
DEREGULATION 


(By Larry Eichel) 


PHILADELPHIA.—Airline deregulation has 
started to change course. And Philadelphia 
is the place. 

Philadelphia International is the only air- 
port in the country where the federal gov- 
ernment, in effect, has mandated that there 
be competition among airlines. 

It did so by paving the way for Chicago- 
based Midway Airlines to come here to com- 
pete with USAir, the dominant local carrier. 

The process began in March when strike- 
bound Eastern Airlines announced that it 
had agreed to sell all its operations at Phila- 
delphia International Airport—eight gates 
and two Canadian routes—to USAir. The 
deal would have assured a dominant posi- 
tion for USAir, which already operated 
more than 50 percent of the flights here. 

Under the hands-off philosophy that pre- 
vailed in government for the last decade, 
the plan probably would have been ap- 
proved. But this time, there were objections. 

The first came from Pennsylvania Attor- 
ney General Ernest D. Preate Jr., who 
argued that the transaction would give 
USAir, which also had 86 percent of the 
market in Pittsburgh, a "near-monopoly" on 
air service, in the state. 

The second and more significant one came 
from U.S. Secretary of Transportation 
Samuel K. Skinner, who said he worried 
that the sale of the gates would signifi- 
cantly reduce the potential for new competi- 
tion." 

Ultimately, the Justice Department 
agreed with both of them and threatened to 
file an anti-trust suit to block the sale. 
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Eastern responded by backing out of the 
deal. Instead, Eastern sold its Philadelphia 
routes and gates—along with 16 DC-9 jets— 
to Midway, which had not been a major 
player here. 

The benefits to consumers are apparent 
already. 

Midway Airlines started new service to 
seven cities in Florida on Nov. 15 and is to 
begin operating a north-south hub with 36 
daily flights this month. 

The result, at least for now, is that the 
city is enjoying more frequent service on 
many Florida routes, particularly Philadel- 
phia-Miami. 

Six months ago, only USAir offered non- 
stop service to Miami, twice a day, with one- 
way fares in the $300 range. Now, five carri- 
ers offer 14 daily flights and fares have 
sunk as low as $79. And fares are dramati- 
cally lower wherever else USAir and 
Midway go head-to-head. 

The question is whether the federal inter- 
vention that brought Midway here—a 
marked shift from the laissez-faire policy of 
the Reagan years—will be duplicated else- 
where and will benefit local consumers over 
the long haul. 

Many industry analysts are openly skepti- 
cal about whether a small airline like 
Midway, the nation’s 13th largest, can sur- 
vive for long in a market already occupied 
by a mega-carrier like USAir. 

"I think Midway is going to have a hard 
time," said Edward Starkman, airline ana- 
lyst at the investment firm of Paine 
Webber. They have no presence in the 
travel agencies. They have a poor frequent- 
flier program. If they go in relatively quiet- 
ly and content themselves at first with car- 
rying USAir's spillover, they could do fine. 
But if they get into a price war with USAir, 
they'll lose.“ 

Until now, the frequency and variety of 
flights at Philadelphía International have 
not been what one would expect for the na- 
tion's fourth-largest metropolitan area, ex- 
perts say. 

According to data compiled by the Air 
Transport Association, Philadelphia ranks 
28th among major metropolitan areas in 
terms of number of flights relative to the 
number of local passengers. 

And Philadelphia ranks only 18th in 
terms of local passengers generated, behind 
such smaller cities as Denver; Houston; and 
Seattle, according to statistics compiled by 
TWA. 

Industry analysts have two theories why 
this is so. 

One has to do with location: Many of the 
prime destinations for Philadelphia travel- 
ers—New York; Washington; Baltimore; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlantic City, N.J.—are 
nearby and readily accessible by train or by 
car. 

The other is the availability of lower fares 
and more frequent service at two airports in 
the New York area—Newark in New Jersey 
for domestic flights, John F. Kennedy in 
Queens, N.Y., for international flights. Both 
are readily accessible to Philadelphia-area 
travelers. 

Beyond that, the situation may be self- 
perpetuating. 

FLYING Has BECOME “NIGHTMARE” FOR 
TRAVELERS 


(By Larry Eichel) 

(EDITOR'S NOTE.—Eleven years ago, Con- 
gress deregulated the airlines with the 
promise of lower fares and better service 
through enhanced competition. 
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(For a time, deregulation worked just the 
way its champions had predicted it would. 
New airlines popped up all over the country, 
airfares declined and air travel mush- 
roomed. 

(But today, nearly all of the upstart, low- 
fare carriers are gone, along with some more 
long established ones—more than 200 casu- 
alties. Their assets have been redistributed 
by bankruptcy courts or gobbled up in a 
wave of merger mania, 

(This the second installment of a five part 
series in The News and Courier examining 
deregulation and how it went awry.) 

Anne McClusky flew from Cleveland to 
Manchester, N.H., in November 1988 to pick 
up her 87-year-old mother and take her 
back to Ohio for the Christmas season. 
Their return tickets called for them to take 
a USAir flight from Manchester to Pitts- 
burgh, then connect with a flight to Cleve- 
land after a four-hour layover. 

But on the morning of their return, the 
women got a call from McClusky's husband, 
Donald, who said he would drive to Pitts- 
burgh to pick them up, thus sparing them 
the four-hour wait and getting them home 
before dinner. 

Delighted, the women went to the USAir 
counter at the Manchester airport. They 
told the ticket agent of their new plans and 
asked that their luggage be checked only as 
far as Pittsburgh. 

Not so fast, said the agent. That'll be an- 
other $570. 

The McClusky family had just run up 
against one of the facts of life under airline 
deregulation: a complex system with so 
many rules and stipulations that consumers 
find it all but incomprehensible. 

That system has turned air travel into an 
experience that many travelers say has 
become less and less tolerable—with high 
fares, erratic service, cramped seats, over- 
booked flights and unreliable performance, 
in addition to all those unfathomable rules. 

Many airline passengers have come to feel 
like pieces of baggage—that get tossed 
around and, sometimes, lost in the shuffle. 

“It's a nightmare, an absolute nightmare,” 
said Ken Flanders, an executive from Simi 
Valley, Calif., before boarding a flight re- 
cently at Philadelphia International Air- 


port. 

What happened to the McCluskys is a 
case in point, albeit an exceptional one. It is 
not every day that two people end up 
paying an extra $570 for seats they never 
sat in. 

Anne McClusky thought the request she 
made at the ticket counter in Manchester 
was a simple and reasonable one. She and 
her mother, Marion Pearson, just wanted to 
discard a portion of the tickets for which 
they had already paid. 

Can't do that, said the agent. These are 
tickets to Cleveland, good only for travel to 
Cleveland. And these are super-saver tick- 
ets—no changes allowed. 

If the women wanted to go only as far as 
Pittsburg, the tickets would have to be re- 
issued and upgraded to full coach. That 
would cost $570 more. 

Unsure what to do next, McClusky went 
to a telephone to call her husband. Too late. 
He was already in his car, on his way to pick 
up the women. 

Then she went back to the ticket counter 
with a question: What would happen if she 
and her mother used their super-saver tick- 
ets, got off in Pittsburg, let their baggage go 
on to Cleveland and picked up there? 

According to Donald McClusky, this was 
the reply: 
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"(The ticket agent said they) would be 
‘blacklisted on the computer,’ perhaps for 
life, from USAir economy fares and man- 
aged to imply that they'd be blacklisted 
from other airlines as well. At that, my 
mother-in-law burst into tears. 

Reluctantly, the women paid the money. 
And got on the plane in Manchester. And 
got off in Pittsurgh. And didn’t fly to Cleve- 
land. 

“This whole thing doesn’t make any sense 
to me," Donald McClusky said in an inter- 
view. We said to the airline, ‘We want to 
use less of your service, use less of your fuel, 
cause less wear and tear on your plane,’ and 
they said, ‘Thanks, we'll charge you a lot 
more money and be unpleasant about it, 

He recounted the incident in an angy, sar- 
castic letter to USAir President Edwin I. Co- 
lodny, suggesting the ticket agents in Man- 
chester must have thought they were deal- 
ing with a “pair of rouges disguised as a 
middle-aged woman and her elderly 
mother.” 

“Do you have a reward system for making 
old ladies miserable?” McClusky asked Co- 
lodny. “are there extra points if it’s Christ- 
mas? 

At the end of December, McClusky got his 
answers. They came in a letter from Harry 
M. Roth, USAir's director of consumer af- 
fairs at the time. 

No $570 check was enclosed. No apology 
was offered. Instead, there was an explana- 
tion of the fare structure and of the air- 
line's need to protect it. 

Wrote Roth: "Although I understand, and 
appreciate, the reasons you found it easier 
to pick up your wife and her mother at their 
connecting point in Pittsburgh, it was not 
the air transportation that they had re- 
served or paid for.“ 

McClusky was not content to leave it at 
that. He complained to his congressman, 
who complained to the Department of 
Transportation, which complained to 
USAir. Last month, nearly a year after the 
episode, he received an apology—plus a 
voucher good for à round-trip ticket to New 
Hampshire. 

Judging the quality of air travel is a sub- 
jective business. Roughly 450 million people 
flew on U.S. airlines last year, and only 
21,000 were frustrated enough to file com- 
plaints with the transportation department. 
The level of complaints this year is even 
lower, the government says. 

But talk to frequent travelers and a differ- 
ent picture emerges. They don't complain to 
the government, they say, because they 
don't see any point in it. They expect so 
little that it takes a true disaster to stir 
them to action. 

Airline executives respond that some de- 
cline in the quality of service in the cabin 
and at the counter was an inevitable by- 
product of deregulation, which converted 
the airliner into a true vehicle of mass 
transportation. 

They say that much passenger discontent 
is the result of congestion-related delays, for 
which government's failure to build more 
airports and runways is largely to blame. 

They contend that passengers tend to 
overstate both how bad things are now and 
how good they were in the old days. And 
they say conditions are getting better. 

But they concede there is room for im- 
provement in several areas. 

Service. Flying was once an experience to 
be savored. On long flights in the days 
before deregulation, a traveler could expect 
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a gourmet meal, works of art on cabin walls 
and maybe even a piano bar. 

Now, in many cases, flying is an ordeal to 
be endured. 

Frederic V. Malek, the new president of 
Northwest Airlines, recently described 
Northwest as “a good airline but a second- 
rate service company. 

One big reason for the deterioration in 
service is that planes are more crowded. 
Before deregulation, a typical flight was 
little more than half full; now the average 
“load factor“ is 64 percent. 

Several airlines, including Northwest, are 
studying the possibility of reconfiguring the 
coach section to allow passengers an ex- 
panded range of activities and service. 
Other carriers are setting aside more seats 
for “business class,” delivering enhanced 
service to business people paying full fare. 

Routes. There are more ways than ever to 
get there from here. But a lot of them re- 
quire you to go someplace else first. 

Virtually all the carriers have adopted the 
hub-and-spoke route structure. They funnel 
most of their traffic through one or two 
hub airports, thereby enabling passengers 
to make one-stop connections between nu- 
merous cities. 

But the result has been a cutback in direct 
service between many pairs of smaller com- 
munities—a source of constant complaint in 
the rural United States—more congestion at 
the hubs and more complicated travel ar- 
rangements across the board. 

According to a study commissioned by the 
Air Transport Association, the percentage 
of people taking connecting flights rather 
than direct flights to reach their destina- 
tions has grown from 32 percent in 1982 to 
39 percent in 1988. 

Delays. They have become a fact of life. 

More than 20 percent of all flights arrive 
late, which the government defines as more 
than 15 minutes behind schedule, according 
to federal statistics. 

That happens even though delays stem- 
ming from mechanical problems are not 
counted—and even though airline schedules 
have been adjusted in recent years to build 
in extra time for congestion-related delays. 
Most of the adjustments have been made 
since 1987, when the Department of Trans- 
portation began to make public its on-time 
performance reports on the various carriers. 

On current airline schedules, for instance, 
the flight time from Houston to Philadel- 
phia is listed at 3 hours and 5 minutes. In 
1978, before deregulation, the schedules 
listed a flight time of 2 hours and 36 min- 
utes. 

This is not entirely the fault of the air- 
lines. Nor is it entirely the fault of deregula- 
tion. 

There has not been a single new airport 
built from the ground up since Dallas-Fort 
Worth opened in 1974. And both the staff- 
ing and technology in the air traffic control 
system are widely considered to be inad- 
equate. 

The airlines are not responsible for build- 
ing airports or for running control towers. 

"There are real problems here, but de- 
regulation by itself is not to blame." said 
economist Clifford Winston of Washington's 
Brookings Institution, a private think tank. 
"Its the interaction of deregulation with 
mismanaged public policy. . . ." 

For the consumer, the most dramatic 
change brought by deregulation involves a 
basic act —buying a ticket. 

The purchase of an airplane ticket used to 
be one of the simplest transactions in all of 
American life, Now it is one of the most 
complicated. 
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There are subtle forces at work behind 
the scenes that influence the traveler's final 
decision, often without the consumer even 
being aware of them. 

Before October 1978, you called an air- 
line—any airline—and asked if the carrier 
flew where you wanted to go. You knew, 
without even asking, that you were getting 
the best price because it was the only price. 
Uniform pricing was the rule, a rule en- 
forced by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Since fares were tied to mileage, it always 
cost about as much to fly from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh (267 miles) as from Cincinnati 
to Chicago (265 miles). 

If the airline did not fly to the destination 
you wanted, or if it flew at the wrong time 
of the day, you could ask what other airline 
provided service. And you'd get an answer. 
The sales representatives would even tell 
you when the other airline's flights left— 
and often issue the ticket for you. 

Nothing like that happens today. 

Sensing the complexity that confronts 
them, most ticket buyers begein the transac- 
tion by calling a travel agent; 80 percent of 
all tickets are issued by agencies. 

The outcome of that conversation be- 
tween agent and customer is influenced by 
several sets of incentives—some working on 
the agent, some on the customer—that can 
often give an advantage to the dominant 
airline in a particular market. 

It begins the moment the travel agent 
turns on the computer to find out which 
flights might meet a client's needs. 

In virtually every travel agency in the 
country, the computer is part of a reserva- 
tion system owned by an airline. Few pas- 
sengers know that, and few travel agents 
tell them. 

Yet the reservations system in the travel 
agency helps determine which airline the 
customer travels on. Study after study has 
shown that the airline owning the system 
gets a significantly enhanced share of that 
agency's ticketing business. 

By fostering fierce brand loyalty, fre- 
quent-flier programs help shield airlines 
from competition. They ensure that, all 
other factors being equal—and sometimes 
even if they're not—the traveler will use the 
airline on which he has accumulated the 
most credits. 

"This isn't a system that's good for the 
American public," said Ted Harris an airline 
consultant who is one of deregulation's most 
outspoken crítics: "It's a system that's good 
for the airlines." 

[From the News and Courier, Dec. 26, 1989] 
RESERVATIONS SYSTEMS CAN CUT 
COMPETITION 
(By Larry Eichel) 


At a gathering of financial analysts last 
year, Robert L. Crandall, the chief execu- 
tive officer of American Airlines, was asked 
a hypothetical question: 

If the government forced him to give up 
either his airline, the nation's largest, or his 
computer reservation system, which would 
he choose? 

He said he would have to think about it. 

That answer, or non-answer, underlines 
just how vital computers have become. 

They are, in a sense, the key to the way 
the major carriers have managed to limit 
competition—both in determining how 
many seats to offer at what fares and in 
selling those seats to the public. 

Consider this fact: Nearly all the nation's 
travel agencies use an airline-owned com- 
puter system—there are five of them—to 
make reservations and issue tickets. 
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And the two largest airlines, American 
and United, are far more dominant in the 
computer reservations business than in the 
air. 

Americans SABRE system, which is 
number one, and United's Apollo, which is 
number two, account for roughly two-thirds 
of the market. 

Computer reservations systems (CRS) 
make money for their owners by collecting a 
booking fee, usually $1.85 per flight, from 


the airline on which the flight is booked. 


What that means is that American and 
United are siphoning tens of millions of dol- 
lars from their rivals each year. 

Analysts from the congressional General 
Accounting Office estimated last fall that 
profit margins for SABRE and Apollo were 
in the 50 to 100 percent range. American 
Airlines officials say profits have run about 
25 percent. 

“The major CRS systems are at the root 
of the unreasonable industry concentration, 
excessive market domination and monopoly 
power that we face today,” said Edward R. 
Beauvais, chairman of America West Air- 
lines, which does not have one. And they 
will lead to conditions that will allow these 
large carriers to increase prices, reduce serv- 
ices and diminish competition. They are 
massive, massive weapons.” 

A CRS is a technological marvel. In fact, 
American Airlines claims that SABRE— 
which stands for Semi-Automatic Business 
Research Environment—is the world’s larg- 
est privately owned, real-time computer net- 
work.“ 

It has to be. On any given day, there can 
be as many as 45 million different fares and 
as many as 600,000 fare changes for a CRS 
to track. 

The system gives travel agents across the 
country access to a full range of schedules 
and fares. It also provides the owner-airline 
with up-to-the-minute reports of what is 
happening in the marketplace—no small 
consideration in a world where information 
is money. 

Generating the information that winds up 
in the system—how many seats are available 
in what fare classifications—is the work of 
another set of computers, those devoted to 
what airline executives call “yield manage- 
ment.” 

The purpose of yield management, a term 
that did not exist before deregulation, is to 
get the most money out of each flight. The 
method is to strike the right balance be- 
tween low-fare passengers and high-fare 
passengers, between those who buy tickets 
three months ahead and those who buy at 
the last minute. 

Each major carrier has roughly 100 people 
who practice yield management full time. 
Their task is to adjust supply to meet 
demand, hour by hour, flight by flight. By 
pressing a few keys on their computer ter- 
minals, they can make a fare appear one 
day, disappear the next and reappear the 
day after, depending on the pace of sales. 

“Every flight is unique by time of day, day 
of week, time of year and type of market— 
leisure, business or mixed,” said Barbara R. 
Amster, vice president of pricing and yield 
management at American. “We are talking 
massive, massive data bases that have to be 
updated constantly.” 

The cost of being even a little bit wrong— 
in either direction—can be very high. 

If the computer "protects" 25 seats for 
late sale at full fare and only 20 get sold, 
that means five seats go empty—five seats 
that might have produced some revenue if 
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they had been made available for sale at dis- 
count. 

But if 30 full-fare customers show up, the 
airline winds up with an overbooked plane, 
some very angry customers and the knowl- 
edge that it may have to turn away five pas- 
sengers willing to pay top dollar—and carry 
five discount passengers in their places. 

“The worst thing a yield manager can 
imagine is a flight that sells out too early,” 
said Tulinda Deegan Larsen, vice president 
of Airline Economics, an airline consulting 
firm. That means that revenue was not 
maximized.” 

All this helps explain why an ordinary 
passenger never knows how much he or she 
will have to pay. 

Only the computer knows. 

Hus System Gives AIRLINES POWER OVER 

MARKET 
(By Larry Eichel) 

(Eprtor’s NoTE.—Eleven years ago, Con- 
gress deregulated the airlines with the 
promise of lower fares and better service 
through enhanced competition. 

(For a time, deregulation worked just the 
way its champions had predicted it would. 
New airlines popped up all over the country, 
airfares declined and air travel mush- 
roomed, 

(But, today, nearly all of the upstart, low- 
fare carriers are gone, along with some more 
long-established ones—more than 200 casu- 
alties. Their assets have been redistributed 
by bankrupticy courts or gobbled up in a 
wave of merger mania. 

(This the third installment of a five-part 
series in The News and Courier examining 
deregulation and how it went awry.) 

Sr. Lovis.—At 9 o'clock each morning, it 
looks like all the commercial jets in the 
world belong to Trans World Airlines and 
all of them have converged on the St. Louis 
airport. 

Thirty-some jets of varying size and 
type—each painted white with red stripes, 
each bearing the TWA logo—stand motion- 
less at their gates, noses in, tails out, en- 
gines off. 

All else is movement and noise. 

On the tarmac, workers unload baggage 
holds and toss suitcases onto conveyor belts 
and into baggage trucks. Jet engines are 
checked, tanks fueled and galleys loaded 
with food and drink. Dozens of vans and 
small trucks scurry from plane to plane, 
their drivers delivering packages, parts, 
tools and guidance. 

In a glass booth atop the main concourse, 
TWA operations manager Vic Caputo and 
seven lieutenants—armed with telephones, 
walkie-talkies, computers and their own 
eyes—monitor this intricate dance of people 
and machines. 

Meanwhile, inside the terminal, 4,000 trav- 
elers are playing commercial aviation's ver- 
sion of musical chairs. 

They have flown in from 30 points east of 
St. Louis—Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; 
Newark, N.J., and New York; Tampa Fla., 
and Toledo, Ohio. And most of them are 
headed for destinations west of St. Louis— 
Los Angeles and Little Rock, Ark; San 
Francisco and San Antonio, Calif.; Denver 
and Des Moines, Iowa. 

In determined silence, they stride from 
their planes into the tumult of the airport 
concourse. They stare up at television moni- 
tors, looking for the gate assignment of 
their next flight. Then they stroll, trek or 
sprint through the halls, depending on how 
much time they have and how far they have 
to go. 
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By 10 o'clock, all the TWA jets and all the 
TWA passengers are in the air, headed west. 

The airport is empty—no planes, no 
people. And it stays that way for a few min- 
utes, until the next group of planes begins 
to drop out of the sky. 

This is a hub airport in operation. 

When it works as planned, it is a logistical 
marvel to behold. But this system is at the 
heart of the debate over airline deregula- 
tion. 

The issue: Hub dominance. 

Since 1978, when Congress deregulated 
the industry, nearly every major carrier has 
adopted a route structure called hub-and- 
spoke. It is a system in which an airline 
offers one-stop service between hundreds of 
pairs of cities—the spokes—by funneling 
passengers through a central airport—the 
hub. 

The problem is that once a carrier estab- 
lishes a hub and becomes dominant at that 
airport, the airline can use its economic 
power to keep others out and to create a vir- 
tual lock on the local business. And there is 
considerable evidence to indicate that air- 
lines convert such dominance into higher 
fares for local passengers. 

Which explains why some travelers who 
live in the St. Louis area feel they have 
become the hostages of TWA. At Lambert- 
St. Louis International Airport, TWA has 82 
percent of the business. 

"I resent it bitterly, and it's more than an 
issue of money with me," said Hal Kroeger, 
who runs a paper products distribution busi- 
ness from offices in suburban Florissant, 
Mo., and is so frustrated that he is consider- 
ering having his company lease a private jet. 

"In the last three years, we've seen less 
courtesy, less reliability and much higher 
fares. And the service is as bad as the fares. 
The impact of having a monopoly is so 
deep." 

It is not a situation limited to St. Louis 
and TWA. 

USAir has 92 percent of the business in 
Charlotte, N.C., and 86 percent in Pitts- 
burgh. Northwest Airlines has 84 percent at 
Memphis, Tenn., and 79 percent in Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. 

American Airlines has 70 percent in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Raleigh-Durham, N.C. And 
Delta has roughly three-fourths of the 
market in Cincinnati, Salt Lake City and, 
most significantly, Atlanta, the largest hub 
in the South. 

Three other hub airports—Dallas-Fort 
Worth, Denver and Chicago O'Hare—are 
controlled by two carriers apiece. American 
and Delta share 89 percent in Dallas-Fort 
Worth; United and Continental have 85 per- 
cent in Denver; American and United have 
80 percent at O'Hare. 

At several others—including Detroit 
Metro; Houston Intercontinental; Chicago 
Midway; Newark; Syracuse, N.Y.; Dayton, 
Ohio; and Baltimore-Washington—one air- 
line controls more than half the traffic. 

“For a significant and increasing minority 
of passengers who depend on hub airports, 
the benefits of deregulation are eroding,” 
said Kenneth Mead of the General Account- 
ing Office, the congressional watchdog. 
“This is cause for alarm.” 

No one is more alarmed than a St. Louis 
resident named John C. Danforth, a 
member of the U.S. Senate who is the rank- 
ing Republican on the Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation Committee, which over- 
sees the airline industry. 

“The problem is concentration at individ- 
ual airports causing lack of competition,” 
Danforth said. "When you're up to 82 per- 
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cent, as we are (with TWA) in St. Louis, how 
much worse can it get? I'd say that's intoler- 
able." 

Despite such sentiments, hub airports do 
offer some real advantages. One is conven- 
ience. Since each hub is a focal point for a 
carrier's entire route system, travelers living 
in the area have access to more non-stop 
flights to more places than they would have 
otherwise. 

Another is the boost to the local economy, 
both from having thousands of airline em- 
ployees in town and from being so accessible 
to the rest of the country. No city that has 
a hub airport has ever asked an airline to 
take its hub someplace else. 

"Call up Louisville, call up Columbus 
(Ohio), call up any city that doesn't have a 
hub," said Randall Malin, executive vice 
president of USAir. “They'd give anything 
to have one. Communities want better serv- 
ice, because service means access and access 
means business.“ 

But there is a price to be paid. And it 
comes right out of the pockets of the local 
travelers, particularly the local business 
travelers, who have no choice but to use the 
airport. 

Study after study has shown that passen- 
gers beginning or ending their trips at most 
of the nation's 35 hub airports pay higher 
fares. 

In the spring, the General Accounting 
Office studied 15 airports dominated by one 
carrier and reported to Congress that those 
airports had 27 percent higher fares than 
airports of similar size that did not have a 
dominant airline. 

The carriers' trade group, the Air Trans- 
port Association (ATA), responded with a 
study of its own, based on 1988 data, con- 
cluding that hub fares were indeed higher— 
but only by an average of 4 percent. In that 
survey, fares at the Philadelphia hub came 
out 15 percent higher than at comparable 
non-hub airports. 

Airline executives argue that the differ- 
ence is attributable largely to the abun- 
dance of short-haul, non-stop flights avail- 
able at hub airports. Under the current fare 
structure, non-stop flights almost always 
cost more than one-stops, regardless of 
whether hub airports are involved. 

"(People served by hubs are) getting 
something exceptional," said ATA President 
Robert J. Aaronson, “and we're acknowledg- 
ing they're paying a little more for it. 
Anecdotal evidence aside, the hub-and- 
spoke system has evolved into a highly com- 
petitive national transportation system 
which provides enormous benefits to the 
American public.” 

But in St. Louis, some frequent travelers 
tell a different story. 

“I used to be able to fly to New York for 
$180 round-trip," said Alice Burgess, whose 
St. Louis company makes medical videos. 
"Now it's $592, and that's with a seven-day 
advance purchase and a 25 percent penalty 
for changes. 

TWA officials contend, though, that St. 
Louis is not oppressed. If it were, they say, 
the airline would have a full-fledged con- 
sumer revolt on its hands. And it doesn't. 

"The general reaction from the business 
community is "Thank God that we've got a 
hub!" said TWA spokesman Don Morrison. 
“The area gets more non-stop flights than it 
would otherwise. We're one of the top five 
employers in the city of St. Louis, the 
number two employer in the state of Mis- 
souri. That wouldn't be the case if we were 
hubbing out of Toledo." 
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Barbara R. Amster, vice president for pric- 
ing and yield management at American Air- 
lines, argues that fares at most hub airports 
are not out of line and that they are held in 
check by competition. 

“It’s hard to abuse the customer,” she 
said. “He’s got too many other options. If 
St. Louis passengers don't want to fly non- 
stop on TWA to Los Angeles, they can fly 
(one-stop) to Los Angeles over our (Ameri- 
can) hub in Dallas-Fort Worth or United's 
hub in Denver or Braniff's in Kansas City." 

Indeed, the almost universal adoption of 
the hub-and-spoke system has resulted in 
more choices on long-distance routes—al- 
though most of them require a stop and a 
change of plane. 

But if you live in a hub city, your reasona- 
ble options often begin and end with the 
dominant airline. In St. Louis, that is TWA. 

TWA has a monopoly on non-stop service 
between St. Louis and 54 destinations, 
among them all three airports serving met- 
ropolitan New York; all three airports serv- 
ing the Washington, D.C., area; Los Angeles; 
San Francisco; Philadelphia; Boston; Hart- 
ford-Springfield, Conn.; Orlando, Fla. 
Miami; Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla.; New Or- 
leans; Phoenix, Ariz; Las Vegas, Nev.; San 
Diego and Seattle. Before deregulation, 
TWA had non-stop monopolies on only six 
of those routes. 

It is not just that TWA now accounts for 
82 percent of the total St. Louis market and 
62 percent of the passengers for whom St. 
Louis is origin or destination. Flights that 
pass through or begin or end in St. Louis ac- 
count for nearly 80 percent of the airline's 
entire domestic system. 

The other major airlines offer St. Louis 
residents what amounts to token service; 
they operate a few flights a day between 
Lambert International and their own hubs. 
In fact, the number two carrier in St. Louis 
is Southwest Airlines—a lowfare carrier that 
offers no food other than peanuts, no as- 
signed seats, no connections with other, 
teer cerriers and no service east of De- 
troit. 

The hub-and-spoke concept existed before 
deregulation. Delta and Eastern have oper- 
ated southern hubs in Atlanta for years, 
and USAir has long had a significant con- 
necting operation in Pittsburgh. 

But the coming of deregulation in 1978 
gave airlines the freedom to enter and leave 
routes as they pleased. Airlines moved to re- 
inforce their positions in markets where 
they were strong and to abandon markets 
where they were weak. And hub-and-spoke 
became the rule. 

For TWA or any other airline, the hub- 
and-spoke system offers several obvious eco- 
nomic advantages. 

Each carrier gains efficiency by concen- 
trating the bulk of its personnel and its op- 
erations in a handful of cities. By bringing 
each flight through the hub, the airline is 
able to offer more service to more destina- 
tions than under the old point-to-point 
system. 

And the more spokes the airline adds, the 
more options it can provide to passengers. 
And the more traffic it captures. Flights 
that otherwise were as much as 70 percent 
empty (and thus soon to be eliminated) sud- 
denly were 70 percent full. The reason: 
Nearly every flight leaving any spoke city 
can take a passenger virtually anywhere, 
through the hub. 

The system also helps make sure that a 
passenger, once on the airline, stays on that 
airline for the duration of the trip, said 
Robert Joedicke, airline analyst for Shear- 
son Lehman Hutton. 
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Before deregulation, 16 percent of all pas- 
sengers who changed planes on a trip had to 
change airlines as well. Now, the corre- 
sponding figure is 2 percent. 

Very rarely do airlines invade hubs al- 
ready dominated by other carriers. They 
prefer, instead, to expand their own hubs or 
create new ones at airports they can domi- 
nate. 

“The risk of trying to come in and com- 
pete at another carrier's hub is enormous," 
said Shane, the assistant transportation sec- 
retary. 

That explains why American Airlines set 
up medium-sized hubs two years ago in 
Nashville and Raleigh-Durham, rather than 
in Atlanta—Delta's stronghold. 
DEREGULATION COMPOUNDS SAFETY PROBLEMS 

(By Larry Eichel) 


(EDITOR'S NOTE.—Eleven years ago, Con- 
gress deregulated the airlines with the 
promise of lower fares and better service 
through enhanced competition. 

(For a time, deregulation worked just the 
way its champions had predicted it would. 
New airlines popped up all over the country, 
airfares declined and air travel mush- 
roomed. 

(But, today, nearly all of the upstart, low- 
fare carriers are gone, along with some more 
long-established ones—more than 200 casu- 
alties. Their assets have been redistributed 
by bankruptcy courts or gobbled up in a 
wave of merger mania. 

(This the the fourth installment of a five- 
part series in The News and Courier exam- 
ining deregulation and how it went awry.) 

Your flight is delayed at the gate for no 
apparent reason; the weather is clear, all 
the passengers have their seat belts fas- 
tened and everything seems to be working 
fine. 

Then the plane is held up again on the 
tarmac; the pilot offers some vague explana- 
tion about waiting for clearance from air 
traffic control, even though lots of other 
planes seem to be coming and going. 

You are paying the price now charged for 
safety in the deregulated skies. 

The growth in air travel and the failure of 
government to respond adequately have put 
severe strains on the nation's air travel 
system. And the system's way of easing 
those strains is to make airplanes sit on the 
ground and wait. 

Ever since Congress enacted airline de- 
regulation in 1978, lawmakers have repeated 
these words as if they were a mantra: “Con- 
gress didn't deregulate safety." Indeed, the 
Airline Deregulation Act eliminated the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the agency that 
passed judgment on routes and fares, not 
the Federal Aviation Administration, which 
concerns itself with operations and mainte- 
nance. 

But deregulation has had an impact on 
safety: 

Aging aircraft have become a major con- 
cern. 

Experience levels of pilots and mechanics 
have dropped, and a future shortage of 
pilots is likely. 

Pressure on the air traffic control system 
has increased. 

Even the FAA has come under criticism as 
too ponderous and inflexible a bureaucracy 
to adequately monitor a dynamic and grow- 
ing industry. 

By itself deregulation did not create any 
of these problems. But it contributed to the 
magnitude of all of them. 

Yet, while the system has been strained, it 
has not broken. 
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The safety record of the major airlines 
has been better in the decade since deregu- 
lation than in the prior decade. Fewer 
people have died in airplane crashes in the 
1980s than in the 1970s, even though the 
number of people flying has increased by 
two-thirds. 

“The system is bulging at the seams, but 
the record shows that it is the safest in the 
world and has never been safer," said Secre- 
tary of Transportation Samuel K. Skinner. 
"I can't see where deregulation has had any 
impact on safety.” 

But Arnold Barnett and Mary K. Higgins 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy studied all the safety numbers and 
reached a slightly different conclusion, one 
that meshes with the opinions of several in- 
dependent experts. 

"One can plausibly contend that safety 
has improved despite deregulation," they 
concluded, and would have improved more 
in the absence of the policy." 

In other words, they said, deregulation 
may have worked against safety but not 
enough to outweigh a lot of other factors. 

Among those factors are advances in tech- 
nology, improved knowledge of what causes 
accidents, increased caution by controllers, 
the expertise of aviation professionals, the 
vigilance of the FAA and the relatively new 
concept of "flow control"—the practice of 
making planes stay on the ground until con- 
trollers can assure them a reasonably clear 
path to their destinations. 

Like other aspects of the airline industry 
under deregulation, safety often comes 
down to a matter of dollars and cents. “I 
think we've reached a point where airlines 
that make higher profits are safer airlines," 
said John Galipault, director of the non- 
profit Aviation Safety Institute. 

So the higher fares and increased profits 
of the last two years should mean that more 
money is now available for new planes and 
quality maintenance—at least for American, 
Delta, Northwest, United and USAir, the 
five most profitable major carriers. 

But other airlines—Pan American, East- 
ern, TWA and Continental——are not doing 
well. And one of the healthier carriers, 
Northwest, has just taken on several billion 
dollars in added debt as the result of a lever- 
aged buyout. United, the object of an unsuc- 
cessful takeover attempt earlier this year, 
may yet be headed down a similar path. 

Air safety relies on four major compo- 
nents—the airplanes, the people who fly 
and maintain them, the air traffic system 
and the people who regulate and operate it. 
All four components have been substantial- 
ly affected by deregulation. 


THE AIRPLANES 


Deregulation, with its emphasis on the 
bottom line, gave the airlines every econom- 
ic reason to keep old airplanes in the sky as 
long as possible. And unlike the situation in 
previous decades, there were no major tech- 
nological advances that made the planes ob- 
solete. 

Those two forces combined to produce the 
problem of aging aircraft. It is unprecedent- 
ed. Never before in the history of commer- 
cial aviation have airline executives had to 
worry about a generation of planes wearing 
out. 

The average age of the nation's fleet of 
nearly 4,000 jetliners is about 12 years. Ac- 
cording to industry data, more than 31 per- 
cent of those jets are more than 20 years 
old. 

According to the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, U.S. carriers have firm orders for at 
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least 975 planes valued at $40 billion and op- 
tions for 1,207 others, all to be delivered 
over the next five years. 

Concern about the bottom line contribut- 
ed to carriers' decisions to delay placing 
large orders for new aircraft until last year. 
Two factors have caused them to overcome 
their reluctance. 

One was the realization that the days of 
low profits and cutthroat competition were 
gone. The other was the ripping open of an 
Aloha Airlines Boeing 737 in mid-flight on 
April 28, 1988, which made the aging air- 
craft issued impossible to ignore. 

Since the Aloha accident, the FAA, the 
carriers and aircraft manufacturers have 
been trying to figure out what to do—amid 
congressional proposals that jetliners be 
subjected to a mandatory retirement age. 

This year, the FAA, working in consulta- 
tion with the industry, has established new 
policy directives for maintaining older jet- 
liners built by Boeing and McDonnell Doug- 
las. 

According to the FAA, maintenance ac- 
counted for 12.5 percent of expenses in 1978 
for all airlines, the last year before deregu- 
lation, but fell to 9.2 percent in 1982. That 
H. m was back up to 11.5 percent in 
1988. 


THE PERSONNEL 


No element is more important in guaran- 
teeing safety than the skill of the men and 
women in the cockpit and the hangars. 

Deregulation has increased the demand 
for commercial airline pilots at a time when 
the armed forces, the traditional source of 
such pilots, are producing fewer and fewer. 

The result has been that the average ex- 
perience level of pilots at major airlines has 
fallen in recent years from 4,500 flying 
hours to 3,600, according to the Future 
Aviation Professionals of America, an Atlan- 
ta-based group that tries to encourage 
young people to select careers in aviation. 

The situation figures to get worse. About 
25 percent of the current crop of commer- 
cial pilots will reach the mandatory retire- 
ment age of 60 by 1997, even as the airlines 
continue to expand. FAA chief James B. 
Busey, a retired admiral, has said that his 
inclination is to keep the retirement age in 
place. 

In August, the Air Transportation Asso- 
ciation reported that the carriers already 
were working with 4,000 fewer mechanics 
than they would like. 

John H. Enders, president of the non- 
profit Flight Safety Foundation, based in 
suburban Washington, also points with con- 
cern to the erosion and, in some cases, the 
outright disappearance of airline engineer- 
ing departments, which used to watch for 
recurring technical problems within each 
carrier's fleet. Now that function has shift- 
ed largely to the manufacturers. 

THE AIR TRAFFIC SYSTEM 

In the view of the carriers, there is only 
one truly major problem threatening the 
future of commercial aviation. That is the 
lack of sufficient capacity to meet growing 
demand. 

The capacity problem has several aspects. 

One is the lack of new airports; none has 
been built from scratch in the United States 
since Dallas-Fort Worth opened in 1974, 
four years before deregulation. 

Another ís the inadequacy of the comput- 
er equipment now being used by air traffic 
controllers in airport towers and regional 
centers. Much of that equipment is based on 
the technology of the 1960's. 

In September, FAA chief Busey called on 
Congress to double the agency's spending on 
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the purchase and installation of computers 
and other new equipment—as called for in 
the National Airspace System plan. The 
plan is years behind schedule. 

New computers would enhance safety by 
making it easier for controllers to track 
planes. And they would increase capacity by 
making it possible for planes to fly closer to- 
gether. 

The urgency of such improvements was 
underlined by a study completed in July by 
the General Accounting Office, the investi- 
gating arm of Congress. According to the 
GAO, equipment failures have caused infor- 
mation critical to preventing midair colli- 
sions to vanish from controllers' screens for 
& few moments at 27 of the 57 Terminal 
Radar Approach Control Centers that 
handle traffic at the nation’s largest air- 
ports. 

The number of controllers also remains a 
problem, as it has since President Ronald 
Reagan fired thousands of members of the 
Professional Air Traffic Controllers Organi- 
zation after the union went on strike eight 
years ago. 


THE REGULATORS 


Nearly everyone in the aviation communi- 
ty respects the professionalism and commit- 
ment of the people who work for the FAA. 
But almost no one thinks the agency as a 
whole is as effective as it could be. 

The basic complaints about the FAA are 
that its rule-making processes are too com- 
bersome, its bureaucracy too decentralized, 
its regulations needlessly complex, its in- 
spection programs misdirected and its lead- 
ership lacking in continuity. Since 1958, the 
average stay in office for an FAA adminis- 
trator has been less than three years. 

Some members of Congress contend that 
the only way to give the FAA the flexibility 
and the clout it needs is to make it less po- 
litical, by taking it out from under the De- 
partment of Transportation and giving it an 
administrator with a long, fixed term. 

Legislation calling for an autonomous 
FAA is opposed by Transportation Secre- 
tary Skinner and by FAA chief Busey. It is 
being pushed by Sen. Wendell H. Ford, D- 
Ky., chairman of the Commerce aviation 
subcommittee, who was angered by the fact 
that the FAA did not have a permanent ad- 
ministrator for the first six months of the 
Bush administration. 

The airlines know there is a link between 
safety and economic success. Given a choice, 
people will not fly on an airline they consid- 
er unsafe. 

Beyond that, airline executives worry that 
if safety deteriorates, congressional oppo- 
nents of deregulation will use that as justifi- 
cation for putting the regulatory clamps 
back on the industry. 

"I don't think there'd be a successful 
move (in Congress) toward reregulation of 
the industry unless you could show a re- 
markable deterioration in safety attributa- 
ble directly to deregulation," said James E. 
Landry, senior vice president of the Air 
Transport Association, the industry's trade 
association. 

"And we would never allow it to get to 
that point." 


[From the News and Courier, Dec. 29, 1989] 
CONGRESS PONDERS ROLE WITH AIRLINES 
(By Larry Eichel) 


(EpnrTOR'S NOTE.—Eleven years ago, Con- 
gress deregulated the airlines with the 
promise of lower fares and better service 
through enhanced competition. 
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(For a time, deregulation worked just the 
way its champions had predicted it would. 
New airlines popped up all over the country, 
airfares declined and air travel mush- 
roomed.) 

(But today, nearly all of the upstart, low- 
fare carriers are gone, along with some more 
long-established ones—more than 200 casu- 
alties. Their assets have been redistributed 
by bankruptcy courts or gobbled up in a 
wave of merger mania. 

(This is the final installment of a five-part 
series in The News and Courier examining 
deregulation and how it went awry.) 

WASHINGTON.—Members of Congress, who 
are among the nation's most frequent and 
most frustrated fliers, take great relish in 
angrily recounting their personal tales of 
high fares, discourteous service, lost luggage 
and missed connections. 

Many of them mutter in agreement when 
they hear from such outspoken critics of 
deregulations as Donald L. Pevsner. 

"(The airlines—can screw the public every 
day, every flight and get away with it in the 
absence of meaningful competition," said 
Pevsner, former general counsel of Air Flor- 
ida. “But meaningful competition can never 
again exist, absent some sort of profound re- 
regulation." 

Such sentiments have prompted Congress 
to seriously consider a more active role for 
government in monitoring the business of 
the airlines. The question is how active. 

"I am a born-again regulator," said Sen. 
Ernest F. Hollings, D-S.C., chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

During the congressional session that 
ended Nov. 27, the House passed legislation 
that would prohibit any change in the own- 
ership of an airline without the prior ap- 
proval of the Transportation Department. 
But the bill never came to a vote in the 
Senate, after the Bush administration 
threatened a presidential veto. 

Beyond that, two senior Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate Commerce aviation sub- 
committee, John C. Danforth of Missouri 
and John McCain of Arizona, introduced 
legislation aimed at enhancing competition. 

Their bill would outlaw several industry 
practices widely considered anti-competitive 
and, most significantly, force the airlines 
out of the lucrative computer reservations 
business. 

And two Democratic senators, Howard 
Metzenbaum of Ohio and Robert C. Byrd of 
West Virginia, have introduced the Airline 
Reregulation Act, calling on the govern- 
ment to get back into the business of regu- 
lating fares and routes. 

"I don't know if complete re-regulation is 
the answer," Metzenbaum said. But I do 
know it's time we owned up to the fact that 
airline deregulation was a mistake. Unless 
Congress steps in, airlines will continue to 
pilot the industry toward disaster." 

Only a few voices are advocating a return 
to anything like the old days, when the Civil 
Aeronautics Board was the sole arbiter of 
where the airlines flew and how much they 
charged. 

In that sense, re-regulation is not a live 
option. 

"I do not want to get back into the fare- 
setting business," said Secretary of Trans- 
portation Samuel K. Skinner, who has set 
up & task force to recommend how to en- 
courage competition and has demonstrated 
a far more activist approach to airline issues 
than his predecessors. 

“I see no reason to do it, and I see a lot of 
good reasons not to do it," Skinner said in 
an interview. On the other hand, I do not 
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have a total hands-off policy, I do not think 
the secretary of transportation can sit idly 
by and watch concentration and monopolies 
grow.” 

For legislators and policy-makers, the very 
complexity of the deregulated airline mar- 
ketplace makes any federal intervention a 
truly daunting prospect. If there is one 
guarantee, it is that whatever action they 
take will demonstrate the power of the law 
of unintended consequences—as enactment 
of deregulation itself did in 1978. 

Many industry analysts and airline execu- 
tives argue that the current situation, in 
which eight national mega-carriers account 
for 93 percent of the business, is no great 
cause for alarm. 

As the airline industry becomes ever more 
global in nature, the nation will be better 
served by a handful of large airlines than by 
dozens of smaller ones, they say. 

But members of Congress are concerned 
about the way hub airports have become 
fiefdoms of individual carriers. 

They are concerned about the growing 
power of the mega-carriers and by predic- 
tions that even a modest recession in the 
next few years could cause the nation’s 
eight major airlines to dwindle to six— 
American, Delta, Northwest, Texas Air, 
United and USAir. 

Both TWA Chairman Carl C. Icahn and 
Pan American chief Thomas G, Plaskett 
have said that their airlines must get bigger, 
merge, be taken over or die. 

“The strong carriers are very strong, and 
weak ones are still weak, and the gap be- 
tween the strong and the weak is widening," 
said Edmund S. Greenslet, an industry ana- 
Iyst based in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Members of Congress are worried, too, 
about the possible threats to safety and 
competition when a mega-carrier is bought 
and sold in a highly leveraged transaction, 
as Northwest was earlier this year and as 
United and American almost were. 

Those fears are based on the billions of 
dollars in new debt imposed on an airline in 
a leveraged buyout. In a recession, a debt- 
laden airline is more likely to go bankrupt 
or be forced into a merger, financial experts 
say. 

"Can we afford to risk even one bankrupt- 
cy among the eight major carriers?" Rep. 
Peter A. DeFazio, D-Ore., asked his col- 
leagues on the House aviation subcommit- 
tee. "Should an airline be allowed to post- 
pone modernization in order to finance its 
debt? Make no mistake, many of the people 
and groups now interested in acquiring air- 
lines are not industry experts. They are the 
quick-buck artists of Wall Street." 

For their part, the airlines say deregula- 
tion has been a success; that a heightened 
government presence, however well-inten- 
tioned, would do more harm than good; and 
that the free market should be allowed to 
continue to do its work. 

They point out that airline profits remain 
modest by the standards of American indus- 
try—and that profits have been slipping in 
the second half of this year. 

"The present situation is healthy and 
competitive," said Robert J. Aaronson, 
president of the Air Transport Association, 
the industry trade group. “Our view is that 
if something is not broken, you don't fix it." 

But that is not the view on Capitol Hill. 

"I don't think there's debate any more on 
whether there is a problem," said Kenneth 
Mead, who monitors the airlines for the 
General Accounting Office, the congression- 
al watchdog agency. The debate is what do 
we do about it. And if nothing is done, I 
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would see further concentration and, in 
turn, higher fares." 

Here are the options Congress and the 
Transportation Department are considering: 

Making it easier for airlines to gain access 
to gates and other basic facilities at air- 
ports. 

The big issue, in the minds of many, is the 
degree to which hub airports are dominated 
by single airlines. And it is hard for an air- 
line even to contemplate competing at a 
dominated hub if it can't get enough gates. 

Many gates are tied up for years on long- 
term, exclusive-use leases. And so-called 
"majority-in-interest" clauses often give the 
dominant airline at a lub veto power over 
any airport expansion that might make 
room for new service. 

In testimony, on Capitol Hill in Septem- 
ber, the GAO's Mead pointed out that Con- 
gress could nullify such arrangements, most 
of which were signed before the coming of 
deregulation, or ban them in the future. 

Figuring out a better way to allocate slots 
at the nation's four most congested airports. 

At Washington National, Chicago O'Hare, 
New York LaGuardia and New York Kenne- 
dy airports, a commercial airliner cannot 
land or take off without government per- 
mission—a slot. There are only so many 
slots. And all of them are in the semi-per- 
manent custody of the airlines now serving 
those airports. 

Current federal policy, called the “buy- 
sell" rule, allows those airlines to buy and 
sell slots as if they owned them, which they 
don't. 

So if a new airline wants to enter one of 
those airports, it must buy a slot from the 
airlines that have them. Often that price is 
in the millions—even though the govern- 
ment originally issued the slots for free. 
More often, though, slots are not for sale. 

This situation, even though it exists at 
only four airports, has an anti-competitive 
impact throughout the country: An entre- 
preneur cannot expect to build a significant 
airline without the ability to take passen- 
gers to New York, Washington and Chicago. 

The airport operators, as well as execu- 
tives of the smaller airlines, want a better 
way for slots to be distributed. Under the 
Danforth-McCain bill the Department of 
Transportation would take back all the slots 
and auction them off—making certain that 
some be reserved for new entrants. 

Changing the ownership of computerized 
reservation systems (CRS). 

There are five such systems, all of them 
owned by individual airlines or small groups 
of airlines. Travel agents rely on computer- 
ized reservation systems almost exclusively. 
And American and United, the nation's two 
biggest carriers, own the two biggest sys- 
tems. 

The Danforth-McCain proposal to force 
the airlines out of the computer reserva- 
tions business entirely is backed by some 
economists and by some of the airlines that 
either do not have their own systems or 
have small ones. 

Outlawing frequent-flyer programs. 

The programs, in which passengers accu- 
mulate credits toward free trips by using a 
single airline, have succeeded beyond the 
carriers' wildest dreams. 

They have generated brand loyalty and 
given customers a reason, other than price 
and service, to choose a particular airline. 
They have created legions of mileage junk- 
ies. They have dampened price competition, 
economists say, and worked to reinforce the 
power of dominant airlines in hub cities. 

Congress could move to outlaw the popu- 
lar programs, although no lawmaker has 
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been daring enough to put such à proposal 
in the form of legislation. Some lawmakers 
wish the Internal Revenue Service would 
take them off the hook by deciding to tax as 
income any frequent-flier benefits earned 
by travelers not paying for their own tick- 
ets. 

Limiting airline takeovers. 

When Congress reconvenes in January, it 
will take up various bills limiting airline 
takeovers. 

Behind the proposals is the fear that such 
buyouts leave major airlines burdened with 
so much debt that airline managers become 
more concerned with generating cash to 
make interest payments than with serving 
the public. 

The congressional viewpoint is that the 
Transportation Department needs explicit 
authority to review transaction before they 
happen—the department reviewed the 
Northwest takeover after the fact. And it 
needs additional enforcement measures so 
that officials need not use the only one they 
have now—the authority to ground the air- 
line altogether. 

Grounding an airline to force it to restruc- 
ture its financing is like “using a howitzer to 
go deer hunting,” said Rep. James L. Ober- 
star, D-Minn, chairman of the House Public 
Works subcommittee on aviation. 

But the Bush administration has threat- 
ened to veto any such bill and Skinner has 
said that the Northwest episode demon- 
strated that this current authority is appro- 
priate. 

In any event, the climate for future merg- 
ers between two major airlines now appears 
relatively hostile; analysts doubt that the 
government would approve any major deal. 

That is because the authority over airline 
mergers has passed to the Justice Depart- 
ment from the Transportation Department 
which approved nearly every merger the air- 
lines proposed during the first 10 years of 
deregulation. 

Assistant Attorney General James F. Rill, 
who heads the Antitrust Division of the Jus- 
tice Department, has pledged to take a hard 
look at airline mergers and to "seek to pre- 
vent mergers between airlines with overlap- 
ping hubs." 

In a speech last month, Rill noted that 
the Justice Department could effectively 
block a deal just by announcing its opposi- 
tion. It has done so twice this year—stop- 
ping the proposed merger between the com- 
puter reservations systems owned by Ameri- 
can Airlines and Delta Airlines and the pro- 
posed sale of Eastern's gates at Philadelphia 
to USAir. 

Encouraging competition between foreign 
and domestic airlines. 

Current federal policy bans foreign carri- 
ers from picking up passengers in one Amer- 
ican city and depositing them in another, 
even if the carrier flies that route. For ex- 
ample, British Airways flies a Pittsburgh- 
Washington-London route but is not al- 
lowed to carry passengers just between 
Pittsburgh and Washington. 

Giving foreign carriers the right to do 
that—known as cabotage—is popular among 
free-market economists but not among poli- 
ticians and airline executives. 

With Europe moving toward its own ver- 
sion of airline deregulation in 1992, there is 
the chance that international carriers might 
be granted limited rights to carry passen- 
gers on domestic routes in exchange for 
U.S.-flag carriers being given similar rights 
in Europe. 

Setting ceilings on certain types of fares. 
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In all but its final version, the Airline De- 
regulation Act of 1978 had a provision al- 
lowing the Civil Aeronautics Board to set 
fare ceilings on any route on which one car- 
rier controlled more than 90 percent of the 
traffic. Giving such power now to the De- 
partment of Transportation is one possibili- 
ty being discussed. 

Economist Alfred E. Kahn, former chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
father of deregulation, says that he cannot 
"in principle" rule out such ceilings. 
Pevsner proposes a ceiling on all full coach 
fares, based on a mileage formula. 

In his bill, Metzenbaum proposes a five- 
member, independent Aviation Policy Board 
to set fares and routes. 

Paul Stephen Dempsey, a transportation 
law expert at the University of Denver, 
would establish a National Transportation 
Commission with power to impose fare ceil- 
ings and floors—to set up a "zone of reason- 
ableness.“ 

"In time," Dempsey said, a consensus will 
develop that deregulation has been a fail- 
ure. . . . Sooner or later, we will re-regulate 
the airline.” 

But many industry analysts believe that 
Congress will do so such thing. 

"Maybe the best the Federal government 
can do is to promote competition at every 
opportunity," said Patrick V. Murphy, a 
deputy assistant secretary of transportation. 
"Secretary Skinner has already done more 
in promote competition since he took office 
than was done in the last few years." 

The thrust toward even the most modest 
sort of airline re-regulation is dampered by 
the fear that any attempt to fix one prob- 
lem might create another problem. 

The lower fares paid by vacationers might 
not exist without the higher fares paid by 
business travelers. The hub airports, with 
their bounty of non-stop flights, could not 
exist without the spoke airports, which get 
service mainly through the hubs. 

"I think a few regulations here and there 
would be good, “said Michael E. Levine, a 
former executive with New York Air who 
now runs the management school at Yale 
University. But I worry about saying some- 
thing like that to a Congress that ... is 
likely to go for a quick fix that would do 
more harm than good." 

Kahn has a similar outlook. 

"If there were any simple solutions," said 
Kahn, "we would long ago have found 
them." 


SOUTHERN BELL: A CORPORATE 
HERO IN HUGO'S WAKE 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, 5 
months ago, Hurricane Hugo smashed 
into South Carolina, leaving a path of 
destruction like nothing seen in my 
State since the Civil War. In previous 
floor statements, I have saluted the 
many heroes to emerge in the wake of 
Hugo: Courageous individuals, public 
servants who rose magnificently to the 
occasion, corporations that pitched in 
with donations and private relief ini- 
tiatives. Today I rise to pay special 
tribute to Southern Bell for its re- 
markable performance during and 
after that fateful evening of Septem- 
ber 21-22. Simply put, for the men and 
women of Southern Bell, this was 
their finest hour. 

Perhaps the most eloquent tribute 
to Southern Bell is the fact that ap- 
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proximately 90 percent of its custom- 
ers in the impacted areas never lost 
service. Only two of the telephone net- 
work's central offices—at Edisto Beach 
and Seabrook Island, both on the bar- 
rier islands east of Charleston—were 
disabled by the hurricane. 

This incredible resiliency within the 
network was the result of years of 
foresight and modernization by South- 
ern Bell, specifically the company's ag- 
gressive efforts to bury more than 
three quarters of its cable, as well as 
its efforts to switch from copper 
wiring to fiber optics. In the days after 
Hugo hit, more than one instance was 
noted of a public phone booth, sub- 
merged in sand and debris, but with its 
receiver still giving a dial tone, loud 
and clear. Now that truly is a system 
that takes a lick'n and keeps on tick'n. 

Even so, there was tremendous de- 
struction to BellSouth's above-ground 
equipment—with thousands of downed 
cables and telephone poles. To repair 
this damage and restore full service, 
the company mobilized a small army 
of engineers and technicians, bringing 
to South Carolina some 600 specialists 
from Florida, Georgia, and elsewhere 
to supplement the local personnel. It 
was an impressive, round-the-clock 
effort that restored virtually 100 per- 
cent service in relatively short order. 

Mr. President, I extend my con- 
gratulations and gratitude to all the 
men and women of Southern Bell for 
the outstanding job they did through- 
out this crisis period. They worked 
long hours, and performed with excep- 
tional skill and professionalism. They 
served the people of South Carolina 
superbly at our time of greatest need. 


FEDERAL TAX AMNESTY ACT 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, yester- 
day IRS Commissioner Fred Goldberg 
testified before the House Ways and 
Means oversight subcommittee on a 
serious and continuing problem con- 
fronting his agency—and more impor- 
tantly, confronting our Nation. During 
a decade in which the Federal deficit 
has grown to appalling levels, compli- 
ance with our Federal tax laws has ac- 
tually declined. 

The IRS estimates the tax gap—that 
is, the difference between what is 
owed to the Federal Government and 
what is actually collected—to be $87 
billion. $87 billion of uncollected taxes 
is nothing less than scandalous. It ex- 
acerbates our mounting budget deficit, 
as well as increases the burdens upon 
all honest taxpaying citizens. 

It is an alarming fact that almost 9 
percent of the taxes legally owed and 
due the Government are not being col- 
lected. In 1983, the tax gap was esti- 
mated to be $24 billion. By 1992, lost 
revenue to the Government could 
reach as much as $114 billion. 

Mr. President, every year billions 
and billions of dollars are lost to our 
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tax collection system. Part of the 
problem lies within the Internal Reve- 
nue Service itself. Its procedures are 
outdated and inefficient. At the same 
time, its enforcement staff has dwin- 
dled to a point where increased staff is 
urgently needed, Contained in the 
President’s budget for fiscal year 1991 
is an increase in funding for IRS en- 
forcement. This is an important first 
step. Such a step, however, speaks 
only to future compliance. Merely in- 
creasing IRS collection efforts alone 
will not recover the vast majority of 
these outstanding delinquent balances. 

Since I first came to the Senate, I 
have repeatedly argued for, and intro- 
duced legislation to institute, a Feder- 
al tax amnesty program. It is my belief 
that such a program is an essential 
step to recover the lost revenues from 
prior years. 

A number of States—including my 
State of Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
York, Connecticut, Kansas, Alabama, 
Texas, Missouri, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, New Mexico, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, and Maryland—have en- 
acted tax amnesty programs. In my 
State alone, approximately $150 mil- 
lion was collected—far more than the 
Illinois Department of Revenue origi- 
nally estimated. These were revenues 
that Illinois would otherwise not have 
been able to collect. The success of 
these State tax amnesty programs has 
demonstrated the potential of this 
idea at the national level. 

It is true that Federal tax collection 
efforts are more sophisticated than 
those of the States. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, however, is losing billions of 
tax dollars—$87 billion this year. Of 
this $87 billion, underreported 
income—that is, overstated deductions 
and credits, as well as unreported 
income—represents roughly 840 bil- 
lion. The largest portion of this unre- 
ported income is from sole proprietor- 
ships, informal supplier income, and 
capital gains. 

Mr. President, the results of State 
amnesty programs have been impres- 
sive. These programs have demon- 
strated that many individuals and 
companies will come forward if they 
can pay their back taxes, and not be 
prosecuted. The State programs have 
also revealed that amnesty programs 
have enabled the States to collect sig- 
nificant amounts of currently uncol- 
lectable revenue with a minimal 
amount of resources. Over 130,000 de- 
linquent taxpayers came forward in 
California—Illinois collected approxi- 
mately $150 million—and over $72 mil- 
lion was collected in Massachusetts. 

The State programs were not give- 
aways: they did not reward tax cheat- 
ers. Rather, the State programs were 
balanced. Following the amnesty 
period, compliance efforts and penal- 
ties for noncompliance were increased. 
However, the State programs have re- 
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sulted in placing additional taxpayers 
back on the rolls. These are additional 
revenues that otherwise would not 
have been collected. 

At the Federal level, revenues from a 
tax amnesty/enforcement package can 
be utilized to help reduce our budget 
deficit. At the same time, these reve- 
nues can help preserve high-priority 
Federal programs that are currently 
facing drastic cuts or elimination. 

The bill that I reintroduced during 
the first session of this Congress, S. 
387, would establish a tax amnesty- 
tough enforcement package. This leg- 
islation would institute a 6-month am- 
nesty period, to begin on July 1 after 
the bill is enacted. The amnesty period 
would cover all tax years through 1987 
still subject to collection by the IRS. 
The bill would include amnesty from 
criminal and civil penalties, and from 
50 percent of any interest penalty 
owed. All Federal taxes would be cov- 
ered by the amnesty, not just the Fed- 
eral income tax. The tough enforce- 
ment side of the package would in- 
crease all tax-related civil and criminal 
penalties by 50 percent. In addition, 
the bill would authorize such funds as 
are necessary to add 3,000 additional 
revenue agents to the IRS. 

As we battle headlong to reduce our 
uncontrollable budget deficit, debating 
over whether to cut essential pro- 
grams or impose unwanted taxes on 
our citizens, we should take advantage 
of the benefits that a tax amnesty pro- 
gram yields. I urge my colleagues to 
carefully examine the amnesty con- 
cept. 


TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to inform my colleagues that 
today marks the 1,803d day that Terry 
Anderson has been held in captivity in 
Beirut. 


POSTHUMOUS CITIZENSHIP FOR 
ACTIVE DUTY SERVICE ACT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the Senate has passed and 
sent to the President the Posthumous 
Citizenship for Active Duty Service 
Act. 

Although this legislation provides 
for the granting of posthumous citi- 
zenship to any alien killed in hostil- 
ities while serving in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, the bill in 
my view is a special tribute to Cpl. 
Ivan Perez of Central Falls, RI. 

Corporal Perez served with the 
United States Army during the recent 
hostilities in Panama. Just after mid- 
night, on December 20, 1989, Cpl. Ivan 
Perez was shot and killed during the 
U.S. takeover of Gen. Manuel Norie- 
ga’s headquarters. 

Corporal Perez was a U.S. soldier but 
he was not a U.S. citizen at the time of 
his death. The road that any immi- 
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grant follows toward U.S. citizenship is 
full of twists and turns. Tragically, 
this road came to an abrupt end for 
Corporal Perez. There is currently no 
law that recognizes the unique contri- 
bution made to our Nation by individ- 
uals such as Corporal Perez. There is 
no law that enables a noncitizen resi- 
dent of the United States, who is 
killed under fire as a member of the 
U.S. Armed Forces, to be recognized as 
a USS. citizen. 

The Posthumous Citizenship for 
Active Duty Service Act provides such 
a system. Under this act, a simple pro- 
cedure will be created to grant citizen- 
ship to any alien or noncitizen nation- 
al who dies while serving honorably 
while on active duty in the U.S. Armed 
Forces. 

The Posthumous Citizenship for 
Active Duty Service Act was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman BRIAN DONNELLY on 
January 3, 1989. The House of Repre- 
sentatives subsequently passed the 
Posthumous Citizenship for Active 
Duty Service Act on November 13, 
1989. Congressman DONNELLY intro- 
duced the bill because one of his con- 
stituents, Cpl. Wladyslaw Staniszewski 
of Brockton, MA, was killed in the 
Vietnam war. Corporal Staniszewski 
was not a U.S. citizen, but deserved 
citizenship. A private bill was intro- 
duced to make him a citizen, but it 
took 3 years before this very simple 
bill was passed. Clearly, there had to 
be a better way to honor the contribu- 
tion of individuals like Corporal Stan- 
iszewski and Corporal Perez. That way 
is provided by the Posthumous Citi- 
zenship for Active Duty Service Act. 

Under this act, the Attorney Gener- 
al will now be allowed to grant posthu- 
mous citizenship to a noncitizen resi- 
dent of the United States who is killed 
while on active duty service with this 
Nation’s Armed Forces. The request 
for citizenship can be made by the 
next of kin. This new process for citi- 
zenship will negate any need for the 
cumbersome and time consuming proc- 
ess of introducing a private bill. The 
Posthumous Citizenship for Active 
Duty Service Act will apply to any in- 
dividual killed in service to this coun- 
try since World War I. 

This bill was introduced before the 
hostilities in Panama took place, but it 
was the death of Corporal Perez that 
proved to be the catalyst behind rapid 
Senate passage of this bill. After 
learning that this legislation was 
pending in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I spoke to Judiciary Commit- 
tee chairman, Senator JOSEPH BIDEN 
and Immigration and Refugee Affairs 
Subcommittee chairman, Senator 
EpWARD KENNEDY, and told them 
about Corporal Perez and the need to 
move quickly to create a mechanism 
allowing our Nation to bestow citizen- 
ship promptly on Corporal Perez and 
others like him. I also informed the re- 
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spective senior minority members of 
the full committee and the subcom- 
mittee, Senator Strom THURMOND and 
Senator ALAN SIMPSON, about Corporal 
Perez. I wish to thank all of these Sen- 
ators, especially Senators BIDEN and 
KENNEDY, for moving this bill through 
the Judiciary Committee and to the 
floor of the Senate in such rapid fash- 
ion. 

All that remains for this legislation 
to become the law of the land is the 
signature of the President and I am 
confident that will be forthcoming. 
We are all saddened by the deaths of 
young men and women in the service 
of our country. I hope this legislation, 
recognizing the debt of gratitude we 
owe to thuse who gave their lives even 
though not citizens—men like the two 
young corporals, one from Massachu- 
setts, the other from Rhode Island, 
one in Vietnam, the other in 
Panama—is of some comfort to their 
families. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. KERREY. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. KERREY per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 2155 
are located in today's REcomRD under 
"Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.") 


AMERICA’S OUTBACK 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, on 
October 9, 1989, Newsweek published 
an article entitled. America's Out- 
back." Under the subheading, Amid 
scarcity and broken dreams, six West- 
ern States mark 100 hard years at the 
end of the cracked whip," this article 
takes a look at North Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
and my home State of South Dakota 
as they reach their centennials. 

Many South Dakotans were dis- 
turbed by national misunderstanding 
of the portrait this article painted of 
their State and region—and under- 
standably so. Our region faces prob- 
lems and challenges as it always has, 
but the view that we will fail to meet 
those challenges ignores our 100-year 
history and underestimates our peo- 
ples' strength of character and will. 

"America's Outback" concludes that, 
"As this moment of celebration, the 
promise of 1989 is far bleaker than the 
promise of 1889. The breathtaking 
Centennial West may return to what 
it was: Vast silent spaces where wild 
game stare at the passing horseman.” 
Those of us who were born and raised 
in the Centennial West, those who live 
there now, and those who live in other 
parts of the country but visit the 
Black Hills or Yellowstone during 
their vacations have confidence in the 
region's future. However, regrettably, 
many Americans simply do not realize 
what a beautiful and unique place the 
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Centennial West is, and how much it 
has to offer. 

Perhaps no one knows South Dakota 
better than the youth of our State 
who represent its future. Shortly after 
"America's Outback" appeared, Cari 
Skogberg, a high school sophomore 
from Belle Fourche, a rural communi- 
ty of 4,500 people in western South 
Dakota, drafted a response to News- 
week. In a letter to me, Cari wrote, I 
take great pride in the State and area 
of the country that I live in. I feel very 
sorry for [those] who don’t see the 
real things that make life beautiful.” 

I share Cari Skogberg’s feelings for 
our home, and I would like to share 
her eloquent statement with my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Cari Skogberg’s response to 
Newsweek be printed in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
sponse was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


BELLE FouncHE, SD, 
November 19, 1989. 

DEAR NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE: I was shocked 
and appalled to read your article entitled 
"America's Outback" (Oct. 9, 1989 issue.) I 
could hardly believe that you would print 
such an erroneous article? Perhaps all that 
"city smog" has clouded your brain, but I'd 
like to give you some facts—the true ones!! 

First of all, the midwest is one of the most 
beautiful areas of our country. We have 
clean, fresh air, wide open spaces, an natu- 
ral beauty that surpasses that of any other 
area. How many New Yorkers have ever 
watched a golden South Dakota sunrise or 
have awakened to the sound of meadow- 
larks singing outside their window? How 
many have watched the birth of a newborn 
calf or experienced the serenity of listening 
to a field of wheat hum in the wind? These 
are the priceless things that no amount of 
money could ever replace. I feel sorry for 
those who have never experienced these 
things, and for those who think that life is 
made up of offices and paperwork. 

Another point to think about is that less 
than 295 of our country's population pro- 
duces food for the other 98%. Where does 
that 2% come from? “America’s Outback!" 
We are the backbone of this country. It is 
our hard-working farmers and farmwives 
that dedicate their lives to feeding you! I 
think that deserves a lot of credit! 

Last of all, take a good look at the people 
of the midwest. Are they really the sad, 
sorry people that you made them out to be? 
Not at all! The people of our region are 
hard-working, good natured men and 
women who know the meaning of the word 
work! They aren't afraid to lift a finger to 
get something done. They care about their 
neighbor, be it a friend or stranger, and are 
always willing to lend a hand. People like 
this aren't always easy to find. I'm proud to 
say that it is in the midwest that they make 
their homes. 

Perhaps our part of the country doesn't 
have lots of factories and smokestacks, but 
what we've got here is far more important. 
We have lives filled with beauty and love. 
We know that those around us care about 
us, and help to make us the warm and 
caring people that we are!! And most of all, 
we have the pride that we contribute some- 
thing to our country which helps to make it 
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the superpower it is today!! Things aren't 
always easy for us, but that hasn't knocked 
us down. We just keep on going, trying to 
make this a better world for everyone!! 

No, we aren't America's outback!! We are a 
region that puts America in the forefront. I 
hope that your readers see through the mis- 
conceptions and realize how wonderful the 
midwest really is!!! 

I sincerely hope that your other articles 
don't distort the real picture the way this 
one did. America deserves to know how rich 
it is with the wealth of regions like ours. 

Sincerely, 
CARI L. SKOGBERG, 
High School Sophomore, 


JOE CLARK: POLITICAL GIANT 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
rise today to remember one of our 
boldest, most tenacious, and most 
dedicated colleagues—Joseph S. Clark, 
who died last month in Philadelphia 
after a distinguished career in public 
service. 

I served just 2 years in the Senate 
with Joe Clark—from 1967 to 1969— 
but in those 2 short years I got a crash 
course in courage and independence. 
He was a Senator who feared nobody 
and who acted on conviction rather 
than a party label or political favor. 
He was the kind of Senator we like to 
remember—and the kind we like to 
emulate. 

In his tenure as mayor of Philadel- 
phia and a two-term Senator from 
Pennsylvania, Joe Clark had a bril- 
liant political career as a government 
reformer, as a civil rights leader, and 
as a "New Frontier” legislator. But it 
was as a leader for peace and an oppo- 
nent of the war in Vietnam that I best 
remember him. 

Joe Clark was a leader, a reformer, a 
visionary. Whether it was voting 
against funds to implement the war in 
Vietnam or fighting to control the sale 
and distribution of guns, he was will- 
ing to take unpopular positions even if 
it meant high political risk. In these 
early days of 1990 as we watch the 
cold war breathe its last and we seek 
to take advantage of a rare opportuni- 
ty to end the arms race, we are re- 
minded of leaders like Joe Clark who 
dared—years: ago—to challenge the 
world to new thinking. 

Joe came to Congress in large part, I 
believe, to work for peace and for a 
vision of the world in which the rule 
of law would dominate petty rivalries 
of nations and in which the United 
States would lead the world in taking 
steps toward general and complete dis- 
armament under enforceable world 
law. Unfortunately, when he got here, 
he found, much to his dismay, that he 
was expected to rubberstamp the cold 
war view of the world. Denied commit- 
tee assignments which kept him from 
these issues, and not amenable to ac- 
cepting a fate imposed by others, he 
founded his own organization of Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House commit- 
ted to a different vision of the world. 
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So began Members of Congress for 
Peace through law, now known as the 
Arms Control and Foreign Policy 
Caucus. 

I am proud to have chaired the 
group which Joe  founded—and 
watched it expand from a group of a 
few Senators and House Members 
meeting over lunch to discuss efforts 
at disarmament and world law, to its 
present configuration of over 140 
Members of Congress with a profes- 
sional staff, which provides a wealth 
of legislative research, issue discus- 
sions and policy initiatives on topics 
relating from the nuclear arms race to 
our relations with the developing 
world. Most important, as chairman of 
the caucus in both the 92d Congress 
and the 100th Congress, I can attest to 
its ongoing commitment to the goals 
that Joe Clark envisioned, and can 
pledge that we will continue to work 
for those goals in the future. 

On behalf of my colleagues who 
served with him, and on behalf of the 
Members who continue to promote the 
ideals he stood for, I send condolences 
to Joe’s wife, Iris, and to his family. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp 
the obituaries from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and the New York Times. 
They capture the spirit of a fine man 
and a truly distinguished Senator. 

There being no objection, the obitu- 
aries were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 15, 
19901 


POLITICAL GIANT JOSEPH CLARK DEAD AT 88 
(By Steve Neal, Burr Van Atta, and Julia 
Cass) 


Joseph Sill Clark, 88, one of the most ef- 
fective champions of political reform in 
Philadelphia's history, died Friday at his 
home in Chestnut Hill. 

His wife, Iris Clark, said the former mayor 
and U.S. senator died peacefully in bed. She 
was with him, she said, along with his step- 
daughter and a nurse. 

An urbane Chestnut Hill patrician, Mr. 
Clark in 1951 became Philadelphia's first 
Democratic mayor since 1884. His election, 
coupled with a reformed City Charter, 
ended the corruption-ridden Republican or- 
ganization’s 67-year control of City Hall. 

Five years later, in 1956, Mr. Clark was 
elected to the first of two Senate terms. 
There, he gained distinction as an intelli- 
gent and forceful civil rights advocate, one 
of the earliest critics of the Vietnam War 
and a proponent of congressional reform. 

“Joe Clark, Richardson Dilworth and 
Walter Phillips were the three musketeers 
of the reform movement, They were respon- 
sible for the halycon days of 1952 to 1960, 
when the quality of municipal government 
in Philadelphia was so high,” said Thacher 
Longstreth, the Republican city councilman 
and a longtime friend. 

Mayor Goode called Mr. Clark an out- 
standing mayor of the city at a very crucial 
time. He was an outstanding U.S. senator 
and public servant. No public servant has 
done more for the city than Joe Clark.” 

Mr. Clark was a Social Register liberal 
whose political philosophy was a compound 
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of noblesse oblige and New Deal idealism, a 
combination that inclined him to view his 
principal duty as that of righting wrongs. 

Mr. Clark was at first dismissed as a light- 
weight by old-line politicians, partly because 
of his private-school background and partly 
because of his slight build. But he demon- 
strated an inner toughness that won their 
respect, if not their approval. 

Mr. Clark's tenacity was never more evi- 
dent than at his May 7, 1951 confrontation 
with the barons of Philadelphia's Democrat- 
ic party—Albert M. Greenfield, John B. 
Kelly, Matthew McCloskey, Frank J. Myers 
and James Finnegan—at the old Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel. 

Their message was blunt Mr. Clark, 
though he had earlier been promised sup- 
port for the mayoral election, should step 
aside in favor of Richardson Dilworth, his 
longtime ally in reform politics. Dilworth, 
they pointed out, was older, more experi- 
enced and better known. 

Dilworth, they told him, was the man 
they wanted to run for mayor. Warned ear- 
lier of their strategy, Mr. Clark cut them 
short. 

"Before we proceed any further," he 
began, “I think I ought to tell you that less 
than an hour ago, I released to the press a 
statement of my irrevocable decision to run 
for mayor. I intend to run whether or not I 
have your backing—even if my only sup- 
porters are me and my wife. I think our dis- 
cussion ought to proceed on that basis.” 

Clearly outfinessed, the aging party lead- 
ers finally gave Mr. Clark their support. 

Mr. Clark's wealth and formidable vote- 
pulling powers enabled him to remain free 
of all political organizations throughout his 
career. To the distress of some of his admir- 
ers, he was not only independent, but he 
was intolerant of party leaders and their 
machinery, treating them with an imperious 
disdain. 

In The Challenge of Urban Reform, a 
comprehensive history of the Clark mayoral 
years, professor Kirk F. Petshek wrote, 
"Clark's most important shortcoming was 
his failure to appreciate politicians and his 
tendency to act as if they were beneath him. 
Too often he made it clear that he thought 
ward leaders unimportant.” 

Mr. Clark's dislike of backroom political 
bosses was effective in his anti-organization 
campaigning in the city, but it rebounded 
against him in his unsuccessful 1968 re-elec- 
tion campaign for the U.S. Senate. In West- 
ern Pennsylvania, many party leaders with- 
held their support. Montgomery County Re- 
publican Richard S. Schweiker, who ran as 
a liberal, defeated him with ease. 

Mr. Clark, the son of Joseph Sill Clark Sr. 
and Kate Richardson Avery Clark, was born 
to "the good life." The elder Clark was a 
wealthy lawyer and a celebrated tennis 
champion. 

"My father had a wonderful life," Mr. 
Clark once recalled. “He loved to shoot birds 
and drink port wine, and he was utterly un- 
troubled by social conscience.” 

Mr. Clark attended the proper schools, 
Chestnut Hill Academy and the Middlesex 
School in Massachusetts, where he played 
football and baseball, and was graduated in 
1919 as class valedictorian. 

He went on to study at Harvard, specializ- 
ing in government, history and economics. 
He was a member of the baseball and track 
teams, made Phi Beta Kappa and was grad- 
uated magna cum laude in 1923. 

Three years later, Mr. Clark was graduat- 
ed from the University of Pennsylvania's 
Law School, where he was editor of the Law 
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Review. After passing the bar exams, in De- 
cember 1926 Mr. Clark joined his father's 
law firm. 

And in 1926, Mr. Clark made his first po- 
litical race—as a progressive candidate for 
Republican committeeman. He lost. 

He broke the Clark family's Republican 
tradition in 1928 by voting for Democratic 
presidential candidate Alfred E. Smith, and 
shortly afterward changed his registration 
to Democratic. He joined Dilworth, another 
fledging lawyer and Democratic convert, in 
organizing the Warriors, a reform Demo- 
cratic club. 

“We couldn't get anything done as Repub- 
licans," Mr. Clark explained. 

"Dick [Dilworth] and I were anomalies in 
city politics," Mr. Clark said. "We both 
came from well-to-do families and we knew 
each other as kids. I like to say that we 
learned the American way of life together 
on the beaches of Southampton, Long 
Island, before World War I." 

Dilworth managed Mr. Clark's campaign 
for City Council in 1934. And in 1936, Mr. 
Clark managed Dilworth's bid for the state 
Senate. Both races were unsuccessful and 
both men turned to their legal practices. 

At the age of 39, Mr. Clark entered the 
Army Air Corps as a captain in August 1941. 
Mr. Clark first served in the Army Air Corps 
Planning Headquarters in Washington. 
When America entered the war, he was 
transferred to the China-Burma-India thea- 
ter of operations as Gen. George E. Strate- 
meyer's senior administrator officer. 

Of his war service, Mr. Clark often joked. 
"I fought most of the war on the grass 
tennis courts of Delhi." But he was awarded 
the Bronze Star, the Legion of Merit and 
the Military Order of the British Empire. 

Upon his return to Philadelphia, Mr. 
Clark planned another venture in politics 
with Dilworth. The two men were convicted 
that they had to do something about city 
government, where the description given by 
Lincoln Steffens in 1904 still held: Other 
American cities, no matter how bad their 
condition may be, point with scorn to Phila- 
delphia as worse—the “worst governed city 
in the country.“ 

In 1947, Mr. Clark managed Dilworth's 
campaign for mayor. The Democratic orga- 
nization, surprisingly, endorsed Dilworth. 
Though Republican incumbent Bernard 
Samuel defeated Dilworth by 93,000 votes, 
the campaign marked the beginning of the 
end for the GOP. 

Dilworth waged a vigorous street-corner 
campaign, arguing that corruption governed 
City Hall and loudly naming names. Enough 
people listened that a grand jury was con- 
vened and scandals were investigated. A 
group of civil-minded businessmen orga- 
nized the Greater Philadelphia Movement. 

Then, in 1949, Mr. Clark ran for city con- 
troller and Dilworth for treasurer. Both 
were elected by 100,000-vote pluralities. 

As controller, Mr. Clark had two years to 
probe Republican scandals and report his 
findings to the public. With relish, he ex- 
posed bribes, assorted forms of graft, and in- 
efficiencies in the Samuel] administration. 
Many were impeached and indicted. Nine 
committed suicide. 

When he became a mayoral candidate in 
1951, Mr. Clark began his campaign on what 
his investigation had revealed. Using a 
broom as his symbol, Mr. Clark pledged to 
sweep out corruption. 

His Republican opponent was the Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling, a well-known Protestant 
clergyman, whom party leaders hoped 
would dilute the corruption issue. 
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But Mr. Clark was elected by 124,700 votes 
as the Democrats also swept 15 to 17 seats 
on the new City Council. The new charter 
eliminated the legislature's control over city 
government and gave the mayor significant 
administrative, legislative and investigative 
powers. 

Mr. Clark’s election gave Philadelphians a 
sense of belief in their government that 
they had not held in years. He replaced the 
city’s spoils system with a Civil Service 
system. He hired lawyers, business execu- 
tives and academicians for the top positions. 

Mr. Clark said that a mayor can attract 
such talent “only if he holds a high concep- 
tion of the purpose of political leader- 
ship... A good political leader must have 
the ability to look ahead for the best way to 
the ideal future of his city and try to lead 
his community a short distance in the right 
direction.” 

Mr. Clark said, years later, that his major 
achievements as mayor were “the reform of 
the police—taking them out of politics" and 
"the opening of a career service in city gov- 
ernment to blacks." 

Mr. Clark's strict enforcement of Civil 
Service regulations, which made it possible 
for thousands of black people to find jobs 
for the first time in city government, won 
him strong support in the black community. 

So did his willingness to challenge racist 
traditions. He took several black friends to 
lunch at the Philadelphia Cricket Club near 
his home in Chestnut Hill—the first time in 
the club's 100-year history that blacks had 
been guests there. 

"If I hadn't been a life member by my 
father the day I was born, they probably 
would have asked for my resignation," Mr. 
Clark observed. 

Mr. Clark pushed through a $20 million 
tax increase and put the city on a pay-as- 
you-go fiscal system. This enabled him to in- 
crease and improve many city services ne- 
glected by previous administrations. 

City planners from New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, New Haven and Newark studied the 
Clark administration to see if its succeessful 
programs could be transplanted in other 
cities. 

Although Mr. Clark was a masterful ad- 
ministrator, one who knew how to use all 
the proper channels, some of his top staff 
members found him difficult to work for. 

"He was a hard taskmaster," a former aide 
said. "He was abrupt and aggressive, if op- 
posed. Those reporting to him or suggesting 
new ideas had better know the answers if 
they wanted to keep his respect.“ 

His impatience sometimes caused him 
problems even among his admirers. 

Dilworth, an ex-Marine with an explosive 
temper, sometimes found Mr. Clark diffi- 
cult," and the men came close to a public 
break in 1955, over who would run for 
mayor. 

While Mr. Clark, in his first news confer- 
ence was mayor, had said he would run for 
the Senate in 1956 rather than seek re-elec- 
tion, he later changed his mind. And he 
didn't tell Dilworth. 

Dilworth learned of Mr. Clark's intention 
to run again with the mayor announced he 
would run for a second term because, he 
said, Democratic Chairman William J. 
Green was trying to gut the City Charter." 

Dilworth felt betrayed by the announce- 
ment. He reminded the mayor that Mr. 
Clark had promised to support him for 
mayor. 

Using much the same tactic as Clark in 
1951, Dilworth resolved the problem head 
on. Tired of waiting for a decision, Dilworth 
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said he simply "announced my candidacy 
and he supported me.” Dilworth was elected 
mayor in a landslide. 

As Mr. Clark’s term ended, he began ma- 
neuvering for the Senate race. He won the 
Democratic nomination over the opposition 
of Philadelphia's Democratic organization. 

Mr. Clark was taking on Sen. James H. 
Duff, a former Republican governor and 
one of the state’s most succcessful politi- 
cians. Duff was a close friend of President 
Eisenhower and expected to benefit heavily 
from his coattails, 

Mr. Clark defeated Duff by a razor-thin 
margin—17,000 votes—but he ran 600,000 
votes ahead of the national ticket, and some 
columinists began to promote Mr. Clark as a 
potential Democratic presidential candidate 
in 1960. 

A Clark-for-President drive never really 
got under way, and Mr. Clark later said that 
he understood himself. “I could not stand 
up under the pressures of the presidency. 
The Senate was my true ambition.” 

Shortly after his election to the Senate, 
Mr. Clark asked Sen. Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota how to succeed in Washington. 
"Don't let your ideology embitter your per- 
sonal relationships, Humphrey counseled. 
"It won't, if you behave with maturity." 

But Mr. Clark soon clashed with Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson. He 
was offended by Johnson's habit of pawing 
at the man he was talking to, by his salty 
language and by his hard-sell tactics. 

And, more importantly he believed John- 
son was not pushing for much of the social 
legislation written into the national Demo- 
cratic platform—housing, federal aid to edu- 
cation and civil rights. 

Mr. Clark prepared a detailed policy state- 
ment, based on the 1956 Democratic plat- 
form, and asked Johnson to consider its 
adoption as Senate Democratic policy. John- 
son ignored him. 

Mr. Clark antagonized John F. Kennedy 
during the 1960 campaign when he charged 
that Kennedy was neglecting his Senate re- 
sponsibilities. 

"I think the Senate will pass a minimum 
wage increase if we can just get Sonny Boy 
[Kennedy] back from the cricks and hollers 
long enough to report it out of his commit- 
tee," Mr. Clark said on the eve of the West 
Virginia primary. The remarks was widely 
quoted in Republican campaign literature. 

He further alienated Kennedy by threat- 
ening to support Stevenson during the hotly 
contested national convention that year. 

But once Kennedy was nominated, Mr. 
Clark campaigned hard for him. His work 
for Kennedy did not go unnoticed. He was 
sounded out for cabinet position, but indi- 
cated a preference to remain in the Senate. 
Kennedy later asked Mr. Clark to draw up a 
civil rights program for his New Frontier.” 

Mr. Clark enjoyed new status in the 
Senate with a liberal Democratic president 
and a new majority leader. He wrote and 
sponsored such major pieces of legislation 
as the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act and the Area Redevelopment Act. 

Kennedy repaid Mr. Clark by making sev- 
eral campaign appearances for him in 1962. 
Mr. Clark was reelected by 104,000 voters 
over Republican James Van Zandt. 

Once re-elected, Mr. Clark was appointed 
to the Democratic steering committee, 
which determined all committee assign- 
ments. But Southern conservatives contin- 
ued to dominate Mr. Clark's proposals to in- 
volve more liberals in the committee were 
repeatedly voted down. 

Frustrated by his inability to change the 
Senate and impatient with committee proce- 
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dures, Mr. Clark took his fight to the 
Senate floor. In February 1963, he gave a 
series of speeches, later published in book 
form as The Senate Establishment. 

He asserted, “The Senate Establishment is 
almost the antithesis of democracy... . It is 
what might be called a self-perpetuating oli- 
garchy, with only mild overtones of a plu- 
tocracy." 

James MacGregor Burns, the Pulitizer 
Prize winning historian from Williams Col- 
lege, called Mr. Clark's speech". . . of his- 
torical significance because it aims squarely 
at this century-old coalition as it operates 
quietly in the Senate. He has moved the 
power process out of dim and musty com- 
mittee and caucus rooms into the spotlight 
of the Senate floor." 

Mr. Clark continued his one-man assault 
on congressional leadership in spite of the 
obvious penalties. 

Mr. Clark's influence at the White House 
declined after the Kennedy assassination. 
His relations with Johnson, his old adver- 
sary, fluctuated from cool to hostile. 

In 1964, Mr. Clark voted for Johnson's 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution—along with such 
future Vietnam War critics as J. William 
Fulbright, Eugene McCarthy and George 
McGovern. But within a year, Mr. Clark 
broke with the Johnson Administration's 
war policy. 

In the meantime, Mr. Clark faced political 
problems back home, largely of his own 
making. 

During the 1963 primary elections, Mr. 
Clark had vigorously supported challenges 
to the Democratic Party organizations in 
far reaches of the state, asserting, It's time 
to knock sleazy government out of the box 
in Western Pennsylvania.” 

It was not a winning campaign. Most of 
the  Clark-supported candidates were 
beaten, and party stalwarts vowed to help 
defeat him in 1968. 

They were helped by the National Rifle 
Association, which had singled Mr. Clark 
out as a major target since he endorsed 
strong gun registration laws. In rural Penn- 
sylvania, literature was distributed to hun- 
ters and farmers solemnly warning that, 
“Clark Wants to Take Away Your Guns.” 

For the first time, he found himself op- 
posed by a younger man, one who seemed 
equally progressive. In a series of televised 
debates, Richard S. Schweiker held his own 
against the aging reformer. 

Unable to overcome the opposition of 
Western Pennsylvania Democratic leaders 
and the gun enthusiasts, Mr. Clark lost to 
Schweiker by 280,000 votes. 

Mr. Clark took the loss gracefully, al- 
though he admitted later that he was quite 
flabbergasted with the results.” 

Longstreth said he believes Mr. Clark was 
“very hurt” by the defeat. 

Following his defeat, he spent two years 
as president of World Federalists U.S.A., a 
Washington-based group seeking to foster 
interest in development of world govern- 
ment. He also was chairman of the Coalition 
on National Priorities and Military Policy. 
And he continued to attend Capitol Hill 
luncheon meetings of Members of Congress 
for Peace Through Law, a group he orga- 
nized. 

He lectured at the University of Minneso- 
ta, Michigan State University, Temple Uni- 
versity, Haverford College, Chestnut Hill 
College and the University of Pennsylvania. 

Even in retirement, Mr. Clark continued 
to support quixotic causes. He returned to 
Philadelphia politics during the 1971 mayor- 
al campaign, determined to prevent the elec- 
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tion of Frank L, Rizzo. Mr. Clark actively 
supported Bill Green's losing effort in the 
Democratic primary, and, in the fall, sup- 
ported Republican Longstreth. 

In 1975, when Rizzo won the Democratic 
nomination, Mr. Clark became chairman of 
Charles Bowser's independent campaign. I. 
for one, am not prepared to live in a fascist 
city," he said. 

Mr. Clark's financial as well as political 
fortunes declined in recent years. His 1967 
divorce from Noel Hall Clark, his wife of 31 
years, drained much of his wealth. Before 
the divorce, Mr. Clark had listed his net 
worth at more than $1.1 million. 

His wife, wealthy in her own right, re- 
ceived a large settlement. In 1968, Mr. Clark 
placed his net worth at $523,454. Five years 
later, his assets had dwindled to around 
$250,000." 

Mr. Clark married public relations execu- 
tive Iris Cole Richey, 20 years his junior, 
shortly after the divorce. She shared his in- 
terests in politics and the outdoors. The 
Clarks often played mixed-doubles tennis 
and occasionally went horseback riding to- 
gether. 

And in odd moments, Mr. Clark tried his 
hand at writing again, but without marked 
success. He expressed disappointment at 
publishers' rejection slips for an autobiogra- 
phy, which he planned to call The Six Lives 
of Joseph Sill Clark. 

No one familiar with Mr. Clark's political 
life could doubt that he had an ego. Associ- 
ates suggested that his civility was main- 
tained out of an ínbred sense of noblesse 
oblige and the socia! expectation that 
anyone with his background would quite 
naturally be a "gentleman." 

Those who dealt with him on a daily basis 
often found him cold, severe, somewhat im- 
perious. Critics called him a snob. But free 
of pressures of the day, secure in his home, 
he became a different man. 

Reporters who covered his administration 
and knew him during his years in Washing- 
ton, often expressed shock to find that at 
night he exuded a friendly warmth, offered 
a boyish charm and exhibited a degree of 
understanding that countered his persona 
of the day. 

In recent years, Mr. Clark has not been 
well. “He had many physical problems as a 
result of age, and he had his good days and 
his bad days," said Gregory Harvey, a 
lawyer involved in politics and a longtime 
friend. 

Mr. Clark is survived by his wife, Iris; his 
son, Joseph S. Clark Jr.; his daughter, Mrs. 
Edward T. (NoeD Miller; a stepdaughter, 
seven grandchildren and three great grand- 
children. 

A private funeral was held for family 
members yesterday afternoon. A memorial 
service will be held at 11:30 a.m. Saturday at 
the Unitarian Church of Germantown, 6511 
Lincoln Drive. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 16, 1990] 


JOSEPH CLARK, FORMER SENATOR AND 
PHILADELPHIA MAYOR, DIES 


Former U.S. Sen. Joseph S. Clark, 88, a 
Pennsylvania Democrat who swept the old 
guard out of Philadelphia's City Hall and 
tried to do the same in the halls of Con- 
gress, died Jan. 12 at his home in Philadel- 
phia. The cause of death was not reported. 

Mr. Clark is remembered for changes in 
the civil-service system during the 1950s as 
Philadelphia's first Democratic mayor in 67 
years and for his advocacy of civil-rights 
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mers and changes in Congress in Washing- 
on. 

A series of speeches he gave in 1963, later 
published in book form as The Senate Es- 
tablishment," he attacked the upper cham- 
ber of Congress as a self-perpetuating oli- 
garchy." He also wrote another book, Con- 
gress: The Sapless Branch." 

In 1956, Mr. Clark was elected to the first 
of two Senate terms. 

He sponsored the Manpower Development 
and Training Act and the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, but was often frustrated by the 
chamber's ruling powers. 

"The Senate establishment is almost the 
antithesis of democracy," Mr. Clark told his 
Senate colleagues in 1963. "It is what might 
be called a self-perpetuating oligarchy, with 
only mild overtones of a plutocracy.” : 

James MacGregor Burns, the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning historian, called Mr. Clark's 
speech of historical significance, because it 
aims squarely at this century-old coalition 
as its operates quietly in the Senate. He has 
moved the power process out of dim and 
musty committee and caucus rooms into the 
spotlight of the Senate floor. 

Mr. Clark didn't initially support John F. 
Kennedy's 1960 presidential campaign, but 
he campaigned hard after the Massachu- 
setts senator was nominated. Kennedy 
asked him to draw up a civil-rights program 
for his New Frontier program. 

Mr. Clark eventually rose in the Senate, 
gaining seats on the Foreign Relations, 
Labor and Public Welfare and Rules and 
Administration committees. 

His relationship with President Johnson 
was cool at best. 

Although he supported Johnson's Viet- 
nam War policy in the 1964 Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution in the Senate, he broke with the 
administration within a year. 

A native Philadelphian, Mr. Clark grad- 
uated from Harvard and received a law 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania. 
During World War II, he was chief of staff, 
for the Eastern Air Command in the China- 
Burma-India theater. 

In 1951, he was elected mayor, ending a 
corruption-ridden Republican administra- 
tion. He replaced the city's spoils system 
with civil service regulations. 

Mr. Clark said later his major accomplish- 
ments as mayor were “the reform of the 
police—taking them out of politics’ and 
“the opening of a career service in city gov- 
ernment to blacks.” 

Mr. Clark earned many political enemies 
in his own party when he declared during 
the 1963 primaries: “It’s time to knock 
sleazy government out of the box in West- 
ern Pennsylvania.” 

When he sought reelection to the Senate 
in 1968, local Democratic leaders failed to 
work enthusiastically for him and he lost to 
Republican Richard Schweiker. 

Mr. Clark later spent two years as chair- 
man of World Federalists U.S.A., a Wash- 
ington-based group that promotes an effec- 
tive world government. 

Survivors include his wife, Iris, a son, a 
daughter and a stepdaughter. 


STATE DEPARTMENT HUMAN 
RIGHTS REPORT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today I 
joined with Congressman DANTE Fas- 
CELL, chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, in releasing the 
Country Reports on Human Rights 
Practices for 1989 prepared by the De- 
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partment of State pursuant to sections 
116(d) and 502B(b) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended. 
These reports, which have been issued 
for more than 10 years, have become 
an indispensable tool for evaluating 
the progress—or lack of progress—in 
human rights performance through- 
out the world. They provide detailed 
information not only on the general 
human rights situation but also on 
specific categories of civil, political, 
economic, and social rights. 

At times, past administrations have 
allowed foreign policy considerations 
to overcome objectivity in the prepara- 
tion of these reports. In general, that 
does not appear to be the case this 
year. The section on China describes a 
systematic and continued abuse of 
human rights in that country despite 
efforts by the administration to im- 
prove our bilateral relations. The June 
1989 massacre in Beijing and its after- 
math are presented in detail, as is the 
Government's “indiscriminate and ex- 
cessive use of force" in suppressing 
demonstrations in Lhasa, Tibet, last 
March. The section on Cambodia cites 
credible reports of human rights viola- 
tions by the two factions of the non- 
Communist resistance to which the 
United States provides an assistance. 
It also describes the continued griev- 
ous abuses of human rights by the 
Khmer Rouge that is in political coali- 
tion with the non-Communist resist- 
ance, and serious human rights viola- 
tions by the present Cambodian Gov- 
ernment in Phnom Penh. The South 
African section is comprehensive, 
blunt in its discussion of Government 
abuses of power against antiapartheid 
groups, and balanced in its presenta- 
tion of the Government’s reform ef- 
forts. 

The utility and effectiveness of 
these annual human rights reports 
correlate directly with the degree of 
objectivity. The more objective the re- 
ports, the brighter the spotlight on 
the offending countries and the 
stronger the message of U.S. concern 
about human rights violations 
throughout the world. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, has morn- 
ing business been closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business has not been closed. 

The time for morning business has 
expired. Therefore, morning business 
is now closed. 


ARMENIAN GENOCIDE DAY OF 
REMEMBRANCE 
MOTION TO PROCEED 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
motion to proceed to Senate Joint 
Resolution 212 designating April 24, 
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1990, as a National Day of Remem- 
brance of the 75th Anniversary of the 
Armenian Genocide of 1915 to 1923. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia suggests 
the absence of a quorum. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the evi- 
dence of ethnic tensions in the Bal- 
kans and in a number of Republics of 
the Soviet Union over the last few 
weeks is disturbing. The number of re- 
ported incidents is mounting, and we 
should be concerned about the trend 
toward violence and more violence, 
communal hatred, and lack of person- 
al responsibility for mature tolerance 
and actions by those communities and 
their leaders. We should be taking 
whatever steps we can to mitigate 
these events, to emphasize the posi- 
tive, to turn the restlessness and newly 
flexing muscles of political freedom 
into productive directions. 

Cooperation among nations and 
among diverse peoples is essential if 
we are to turn away from the historic 
pattern of Western European wars. 
The essence of the difference between 
the Europe of the 1990's and that of 
the 1920 s is the existence of a growing 
and vibrant transnational community, 
the Common Market, as well as other 
transnational institutions spawned by 
the Helsinki Final Act. The Europe of 
today is at a crossroads—will it prosper 
through enlightened integration and 
increased cooperation among many 
fronts, particularly economic, finan- 
cial, and cultural, or will rivalries and 
ambitions feed competition and con- 
flict? 

The new Czechoslovak leader, Mr. 
Vaclav Havel, who delivered an in- 
spired and inspiring address to a joint 
meeting of the Congress just a few 
hours ago, reminded us of our respon- 
sibilities in an era when as he stated, 
“history has accelerated.” In an era 
when events are seeming to leap ahead 
of our control and even our under- 
standing, he, a new leader and an old 
playwright, reminded us that the only 
reliable foundation for our actions is 
for us to accept responsibility for the 
consequences of our actions, and to 
accept responsibility for what we per- 
ceive as the probable outcomes of our 
decisions and, that may be applied to 
those of us who are Senators as we 
speak and act on this floor. 

He reminds us that we are still a 
long way from being truly a “family of 
man." Earlier, this past Monday, he 
was quoted by the New York Times, 
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saying that Czechoslovakian society 
“has awakened, from the human and 
civic point of view. But it has slept for 
so long and so deeply that on waking 
it still feels a little groggy, not yet in 
full command of its capacities. It is 
necessary somehow to watch over this 
awakening, to arouse the people to 
take charge of their spirit, to lead 
them back to a state of calm, mature, 
daytime vigilance.” Mr. Havel said 
that he was coming to the United 
States to learn. We are going there to 
learn," he said. We are going there to 
learn from a democratic system like 
the one we enjoyed for only so brief a 
period, only 20 years, and lost." While 
this Czechoslovakian leader has come 
here to learn, we can also learn from 
him about taking the high road of re- 
sponsibility for our actions, and for 
caring for the results of our actions as 
they might pertain to minorities 
which make up all these newly emerg- 
ing states and societies. 

That is a great lesson. Just before 
the recess I signed a letter authored 
by the distinguished minority leader, 
Mr. Dore, regarding the problem of 
minority rights in Yugoslavia. Mr. 
Dol indicated in his letter, which I 
joined, that ethnic Albanians have suf- 
fered from extreme oppression at the 
hands of Serbian authorities." He indi- 
cated that the current Yugoslav politi- 
cal authorities are repressive and ty- 
rannical, and despite that, that demo- 
cratic forces are emerging in various 
Yugoslav republics." The letter went 
on to say that we are heartened by 
the development of democratic politi- 
cal parties in Yugoslavia and hope 
that these parties are given a chance 
to prosper." The letter encouraged the 
administration to be “more aggressive 
and public in its support for peaceful 
democratic change in Yugoslavia." I 
agree with the assessment of the mi- 
nority leader, and I joined him in that 
letter. 

I would point out, Mr. President, 
that no such repression exists today in 
Turkey. Democracy is working well. 
The rights of minorities are being re- 
spected. Yet, Mr. President, evidence 
of tensions and conflicts abounds on 
Turkey's borders. Ethnic tensions in 
Greece and Bulgaria have recently 
been heightened. According to the 
New York Times of February 7, 1990, 
Western diplomats in Athens said that 
there was growing concern in Athens 
and Sofia over unrest among Muslim 
minorities. Bulgaria, as is well known, 
has tried to force their departure. Far 
worse in the situation in the Soviet 
Union. Rioting was reported last Sat- 
urday, February 17, 1990, in the Soviet 
Republic of Uzbekistan as Muslims 
clashed with ethnic Armenians in 
Samarkand. It was reported that “the 
outbreak of violence in Uzbekistan fol- 
lows 7 days of unrest in a neighboring 
Republic of 'Tadzhikistan, a mostly 
Muslim region bordering China and 
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Afghanistan, where 20 people were 

killed and 568 wounded by Interior 

Ministry count." So there are three 

separate regions now which have re- 

cently experienced this type of ethnic 
violence in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, a pattern of instabil- 
ity has clearly developed, having as its 
basis the treatment of minorities, and 
having a religious basis which needs to 
be cooled off, needs to be mediated, 
and efforts to nip it in the bud must 
now be made. I would strongly suggest 
we turn our attention to diplomacy 
and peacemaking, knowing that reli- 
gious wars are the most brutal of wars, 
as we have witnessed throughout the 
ages, and knowing that the Middle 
East and South Asia are regions where 
we will have to exercise long-term pa- 
tient diplomacy to protect our inter- 
ests during the 1990's. 

Mr. President, has the statement of 
the  Czechoslovakian leader been 
placed in the RECORD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Appar- 
ently, the Chair addresses the distin- 
guished President pro tempore; the 
statement has not been printed in the 
Senate RECORD. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address of the President 
of the Czechoslovak Republic to a 
joint meeting of the United States 
Congress of today, February 21, 1990, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CZECHO- 
SLOVAK REPUBLIC TO A JOINT MEETING OF 
THE UNiTED STATES CONGRESS, WASHING- 
TON, D€, FEBRUARY 21, 1990 
Dear Mr. Speaker, Dear Mr. President, 

Dear Senators, and Members of the House, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

My advisors have advised me, on this im- 
portant occasion, to speak in Czech. I don't 
know why. Perhaps they wanted you to 
enjoy the sweet sounds of my mother 
tongue. 

The last time they arrested me, on Octo- 
ber 27 of last year, I didn't know whether it 
was for two days or two years. 

Exactly one month later, when the rock 
musician Michael Kocab told me that I 
would probably be proposed as a presiden- 
tial candidate, I thought it was one of his 
usual jokes. 

On the 10th of December 1989, when my 
actor friend Jiri Bartoska, in the name of 
the Civic Forum, nominated me as a candi- 
date for the office of President of the Re- 
public, I thought it was out of the question 
that the parliament we had inherited from 
the previous regime would elect me. 

Twelve years later, when I was unani- 
mously elected President of my country, I 
had no idea that in two months I would be 
speaking in front of this famous and power- 
ful assembly, and that what I say would be 
heard by millions of people who have never 
heard of me and that hundreds of politi- 
cians and political scientists would study 
every word I say. 

When they arrested me on October 27, I 
was living in a country ruled by the most 
conservative Communist government in 
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Europe, and our society slumbered beneath 
the pall of a totalitarian system. Today, less 
than four months later, I am speaking to 
you as the representative of a country that 
has set out on the road to democracy, a 
country where there is complete freedom of 
speech, which is getting ready for free elec- 
tions, and which wants to create a prosper- 
ous market economy and its own foreign 
policy. 

It is all very strange indeed. 

But I have not come here to speak of 
myself or my feelings, or merely to talk 
about my own country. I have used this 
small example of something I know well, to 
illustrate something general and important. 

We are living in very odd times. The 
human face of the world is changing so rap- 
idly that none of the familiar political 
speedometers are adequate. 

We playwrights, who have to cram a 
whole human life or an entire historical era 
into a two-hour play, can scarcely under- 
stand this rapidity ourselves. And if it gives 
us trouble, think of the trouble it must give 
to political scientists, who spend their whole 
lives studying the realm of the probable. 

Let me try to explain why I think the ve- 
locity of the changes in my country, in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, and of course in 
the Soviet Union itself, has made such a sig- 
nificant impression on the face of the world 
today, and why it concerns the fate of us all, 
including you Americans. I would like to 
look at this, first from the political point of 
view, and then from a point of view that we 
might call philosophical. 

Twice in this century, the world has been 
threatened by a catastrophe; twice this ca- 
tastrophe was born in Europe, and twice 
you Americans, along with others, were 
called upon to save Europe, the whole world 
and yourselves. The first rescue mission— 
among other things—provided significant 
help to us Czechs and Slovaks. 

Thanks to the great support of your Presi- 
dent Wilson, our first President, Tomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, could found our modern 
independent state. He founded it, as you 
know, on the same principles on which the 
United States had been founded, as Masar- 
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Congress testify. 

At the same time, the United States was 
making enormous strides. It became the 
most powerful nation on earth, and it un- 
derstood the responsibility that flowed from 
this. Proof of this are the hundreds of thou- 
sands of your young citizens who gave their 
lives for the liberation of Europe, and the 
graves of American airmen and soldiers on 
Czechoslovak soil. 

But something else was happening as well: 
the Soviet Union appeared, grew, and trans- 
formed the enormous sacrifices of its people 
suffering under totalitarian rule, into a 
strength that, after World War Two, made 
it the second most powerful nation in the 
world. It was a country that rightly gave 
people nightmares, because no one knew 
what would occur to its rulers next and 
what country they would decide to conquer 
and drag into their sphere of influence, as it 
is called in political language. 

All of this taught us to see the world in bi- 
polar terms, as two enormous forces, one a 
defender of freedom, the other a source of 
nightmares. Europe became the point of 
friction between these two powers and thus 
it turned into a single enormous arsenal di- 
vided into two parts. In this process, one 
half of the arsenal became part of that 
nightmarish power, while the other—the 
free part—bordering on the ocean and 
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having no wish to be driven into it, was com- 
pelled, together with you, to build a compli- 
cated security system, to which we probably 
owe the fact that we still exist. 

So you may have contributed to the salva- 
tion of us Europeans, of the world and thus 
of yourselves for a third time: you have 
helped us to survive until today—without a 
hot war this time—but merely a cold one. 

And now what is happening: the totalitar- 
ian system in the Soviet Union and in most 
of its satellites is breaking down and our na- 
tions are looking for a way to democracy 
and independence. The first act in this re- 
markable drama began when Mr. Gorba- 
chev and those around him, faced with the 
sad reality of their country, initiated their 
policy of “perestroika”. Obviously they had 
no idea either what they were setting in 
motion or how rapidly events would unfold. 
We knew a lot about the enormous number 
of growing problems that slumbered be- 
neath the honeyed, unchanging mask of so- 
cialism. But I don't think any of us knew 
how little it would take for these problems 
to manifest themselves in all their enormi- 
ty, and for the longings of these nations to 
emerge in all their strength. The mask fell 
away so rapidly that, in the flood of work, 
we have literally no time even to be aston- 
ished. 

What does all this mean for the world in 
the long run? Obviously a number of things. 
This is, I am firmly convinced, an historical- 
ly irreversible process, and as a result 
Europe will begin again to seek its own iden- 
tity without being compelled to be a divided 
armory any longer. Perhaps this will create 
the hope that sooner or later your boys will 
no longer have to stand on guard for free- 
dom in Europe, or come to our rescue, be- 
cause Europe will at last be able to stand 
guard over itself. But that is still not the 
most important thing: the main thing is, it 
seems to me, that these revolutionary 
changes will enable us to escape from the 
rather antiquated straitjacket of this bi- 
polar view of the world, and to enter at last 
into an era of multipolarity. That is, into an 
era in which all of us—large and small— 
former slaves and former masters—will be 
able to create what your great President 
Lincoln called “the family of man". Can you 
imagine what a relief this would be to that 
part of the world which for some reason is 
called the Third World, even though it is 
the largest? 

I don't think it's appropriate simply to 
generalize, so let me be specific: 

(1) As you certainly know, most of the big 
wars and other conflagrations over the cen- 
turies have traditionally begun and ended 
on the territory of modern Czechoslovakia, 
or else they were somehow related to that 
area. Let the Second World War stand as 
the most recent example. This is under- 
standable: whether we like it or not, we are 
located in the very heart of Europe, and 
thanks to this, we have no view of the sea, 
and no real navy. I mention this because po- 
litical stability in our country has tradition- 
ally been important for the whole of 
Europe. This is still true today. Our govern- 
ment of national understanding, our present 
Federal Assembly, the other bodies of the 
state and I myself will personally guarantee 
this stability until we hold free elections, 
planned for June. We understand the terri- 
bly complex reasons, domestic political rea- 
sons above all, why the Soviet Union cannot 
withdraw its troops from our territory as 
quickly as they arrived in 1968. We under- 
stand that the arsenals built there over the 
past twenty years cannot be dismantled and 
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removed overnight. Nevertheless, in our bi- 
lateral negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
we should like to have as many Soviet units 
as possible moved out of our country before 
the elections, in the interests of political 
stability. The more successful our negotia- 
tions, the more those who are elected in our 
places will be able to guarantee political sta- 
bility in our country even after the elec- 
tions. 

(2) I often hear the question: How can the 
United States of America help us today? My 
reply is as paradoxicai as the whole of my 
life has been: you can help us most of all if 
you help the Soviet Union on its irreversi- 
ble, but immensely complicated road to de- 
mocracy. It is far more complicated than 
the road possible to its former European sa- 
tellities. You yourselves know best how to 
support, as rapidly as possible, the non-vio- 
lent evolution of this enormous, multi-na- 
tional body politic towards democracy and 
autonomy for all of its peoples. Therefore, 
it is not fitting for me to offer you any 
advice. I can only say that the sooner, the 
more quickly, and the more peacefully the 
Soviet Union begins to move along the road 
towards genuine political pluralism, respect 
for the rights of nations to their own integ- 
rity and to a working—that is a market— 
economy, the better it will be, not just for 
Czechs and Slovaks, but for the whole 
world, And the sooner you yourselves will be 
able to reduce the burden of the military 
budget borne by the American people. To 
put it metaphorically: the millions you give 
to the East today will soon return to you in 
the form of billions in savings. 

(3) It is not true that the Czech writer 
Vaclav Havel wishes to dissolve the Warsaw 
Pact tomorrow and then NATO the day 
after that, as some eager journalists have 
written. Vaclav Havel merely thinks what 
he has already said here, that for another 
hundred years, American soldiers shouldn't 
have to be separated from their mothers 
just because Europe is incapable of being a 
guarantor of world peace, which it ought to 
be, in order to make some amends, at least, 
for having given the world two world wars. 
Sooner or later Europe must recover and 
come into its own, and decide for itself how 
many of whose soldiers it needs so that its 
own security, and all the wider implications 
of that security, may radiate peace into the 
whole world. Vaclav Havel cannot make de- 
cisions about things it is not proper for him 
to decide. He is merely putting in a good 
word for genuine peace, and for achieving it 
quickly. 

(4) Czechoslovakia thinks that the 
planned summit conference of countries 
participating in the Helsinki process should 
take place soon, and that in addition to 
what it wants to accomplish, it should aim 
to hold the so-called Helsinki Two confer- 
ence earlier than 1992, as originally 
planned. Above all, we feel it could be some- 
thing far more significant than has so far 
seemed possible. We think that Helsinki 
Two should become something equivalent to 
the European peace conference, which has 
not yet been held; one that would finally 
put a formal end to the Second World War 
and all its unhappy consequences. Such a 
conference would officially bring a future 
democratic Germany, in the process of uni- 
fying itself, into a new pan-European struc- 
ture which could decide about its own secu- 
rity system. This system would naturally re- 
quire some connection with that part of the 
globe we might label the Helsinki“ part, 
stretching westward from Vladivostok all 
the way to Alaska. The borders of the Euro- 
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pean states, which by the way should 
become gradually less important, should fi- 
nally be legally guaranteed by a common, 
regular treaty. It should be more than obvi- 
ous that the basis for such a treaty would 
have to be general respect for human rights, 
genuine political pluralism and genuinely 
free elections. 

(5) Naturally we welcome the initiative of 
President Bush, which was essentially ac- 
cepted by Mr. Gorbachev as well, according 
to which the number of American and 
Soviet troops in Europe should be radically 
reduced. It is a magnificent shot in the arm 
for the Vienna disarmament talks and cre- 
ates favorable conditions not only for our 
own efforts to achieve the quickest possible 
departure of Soviet troops from Czechoslo- 
vakia, but indirectly as well for our own in- 
tention to make considerable cuts in the 
Czechoslovak army, which is disproportion- 
ately large in relation to our population. If 
Czechoslovakia were forced to defend itself 
against anyone, which we hope will not 
happen, then it will be capable of doing so 
with a considerably smaller army, because 
this time its defense would be—not only 
after decades but even centuries—supported 
by the common and indivisible will of both 
its nations and its leadership. Our freedom, 
independence and our new-born democracy 
have been purchased at great cost, and we 
will not surrender them. For the sake of 
order, I should add that whatever steps we 
take are not intended to complicate the 
Vienna disarmament talks, but on the con- 
trary to facilitate them. 

(6) Czechoslovakia is returning to Europe. 
In the general interest and in its own inter- 
est as well it wants to coordinate this 
return—both politically and economically— 
with the other returnees, which means, 
above all, with its neighbors the Poles and 
the Hungarians. We are doing what we can 
to coordinate these returns. And at the 
same time, we are doing what we can so that 
Europe will be capable of really accepting 
us, its wayward children. Which means that 
it may open itself to us, and may begin to 
transform its structures—which are formal- 
ly European but de facto Western Europe- 
an—in that direction, but in such a way that 
it will not be its detriment, but rather to its 
advantage. 

(7) I have already said this in our parlia- 
ment, and I would like to repeat it here, in 
this Congress, which is architecturally far 
more attractive: for many years, Czechoslo- 
vakia—as someone’s meaningless satellite— 
has refused to face up honestly to its co-re- 
sponsibility for the world. It has a lot to 
make up for. If I dwell on this and so many 
important things here, it is only because I 
feel—along with my fellow citizens—a sense 
of culpability for our former reprehensible 
passivity, and a rather ordinary sense of in- 
debtedness. 

(8) Last but not least, we are of course de- 
lighted that your country is so readily lend- 
ing its support to our fresh efforts to renew 
democracy. Both our peoples were deeply 
moved by the generous offers made a few 
days ago in Prague at the Charles Universi- 
ty, one of the oldest in Europe, by your Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. James Baker. We are 
ready to sit down and talk about them. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I've only been 
president for two months and I haven't at- 
tended any schools for presidents. My only 
school was life itself. Therefore I don't want 
to burden you any longer with my political 
thoughts, but instead I will move on to an 
area that is more familiar to me, to what I 
would call the philosophical aspect of those 
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changes that still concern everyone, al- 
though they are taking place in our corner 
of the world. 

As long as people are people, democracy in 
the full sense of the word will always be no 
more than an ideal; one may approach it as 
one would a horizon, in ways that may be 
better or worse, but it can never be fully at- 
tained. In this sense you too are merely ap- 
proaching democracy. You have thousands 
of problems of all kinds, as other countries 
do. But you have one great advantage: you 
have been approaching democracy uninter- 
ruptedly for more than two hundred years, 
and your journey toward that horizon has 
never been disrupted by a totalitarian 
system. Czechs and Slovaks, despite their 
humanistic traditions that go back to the 
first millennium, have approached democra- 
cy for a mere twenty years, between the two 
world wars, and now for the three and a 
half months since the 17th of November of 
last year. 

The advantage that you have over us is 
obvious at once. 

The communist type of totalitarian 
system has left both our nations. Czechs 
and Slovaks—as it has all the nations of the 
Soviet Union and the other countries the 
Soviet Union subjugated in its time—a 
legacy of countless dead, an infinite spec- 
trum of human suffering, profound econom- 
ie decline, and above all enormous human 
humiliation. It has brought us horrors that 
fortunately you have not known. 

At the same time, however—unintention- 
ally, of course—it has given us something 
positive: a special capacity to look, from 
time to time, somewhat further than some- 
one who has not undergone this bitter expe- 
rience. A person who cannot move and live a 
somewhat normal life because he is pinned 
under a boulder has more time to think 
about his hopes than someone who is not 
trapped in this way. 

What I am trying to say is this: we must 
all learn many things from you, from how 
to educate our offspring, how to elect our 
representatives, all the way to how to orga- 
nize our economic life so that it will lead to 
prosperity and not to poverty. But it doesn't 
have to be merely assistance from the well- 
educated, the powerful and the wealthy to 
someone who has nothing and therefore has 
nothing to offer in return. 

We too can offer something to you: our 
experience and the knowledge that has 
come from it. 

This is a subject for books, many of which 
have already been written and many of 
which have yet to be written. I shall there- 
fore limit myself to a single idea. 

The specific experience I'm talking about 
has given me one great certainty: Conscious- 
ness precedes Being, and not the other way 
around, as the Marxists claim. 

For this reason, the salvation of this 
human world lies nowhere else than in the 
human heart, in the human power to re- 
flect, in human meekness and in human re- 
sponsibility. 

Without a global revolution in the sphere 
of human consciousness, nothing will 
change for the better in the sphere of our 
Being as humans, and the catastrophe to- 
wards which this world is headed, whether 
it be ecological, social, demographic or a 
general breakdown of civilization, will be 
unavoidable. If we are no longer threatened 
by world war, or by the danger that the 
absurd mountains of accumulated nuclear 
weapons might blow up the world, this does 
not mean that we have definitively won. We 
are in fact far from definitive victory. 
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We are still a long way from that "family 
of man”; in fact, we seem to be receding 
from the ideal rather than drawing closer to 
it. Interests of all kinds: personal, selfish, 
state, national, group and, if you like, com- 
pany interests still considerably outweigh 
genuinely common and global interests. We 
are still under the sway of the destructive 
and vain belief that man is the pinnacle of 
creation, and not just a part of it, and that 
therefore everything is permitted. There are 
still many who say they are concerned not 
for themselves but for the cause, while they 
are demonstrably out for themselves and 
not for the cause at all. We are still destroy- 
ing the planet that was entrusted to us, and 
its environment. We still close our eyes to 
the growing social, ethnic and cultural con- 
flicts in the world. From time to time we say 
that the anonymous megamachinery we 
have created for ourselves no longer serves 
us, but rather has enslaved us, yet we still 
fail to do anything about it. 

In other words, we still don't know how to 
put morality ahead of politics, science and 
economics. We are still incapable of under- 
standing that the only genuine backbone of 
all our actions—if they are to be moral—is 
responsibility. Responsibility to something 
higher than my family, my country, my 
firm, my success. Responsibility to the order 
of Being, where all our actions are indelibly 
recorded and where, and only where, they 
will be properly judged. 

The interpreter or mediator between us 
and this higher authority is what is tradi- 
tionally referred to as human conscience. 

If I subordinate my political behavior to 
this imperative mediated to me by my con- 
science, I can't go far wrong. If on the con- 
trary I were not guided by this voice, not 
even ten presidential schools with two thou- 
sand of the best political scientist in the 
world could help me. 

This is why I ultimately decided—after re- 
sisting for a long time—to accept the burden 
of political responsibility. 

I'm not the first, nor will I be the last, in- 
tellectual to do this. On the contrary, my 
feeling is that there will be more and more 
of them all the time. If the hope of the 
world lies in human consciousness, then it is 
obvious that intellectuals cannot go on for- 
ever avoiding their share of responsibility 
for the world and hiding their distaste for 
politics under an alleged need to be inde- 
pendent. 

It is easy to have independence in your 
program and then leave others to carry that 
program out. If everyone thought that way, 
pretty soon no one would be independent. 

I think that you Americans should under- 
stand this way of thinking. Wasn't it the 
best minds of your country, people you 
could call intellectuals, who wrote your 
famous Declaration of Independence, your 
Bill of Human Rights and your Constitution 
and who—above all—took upon themselves 
the practical responsibility for putting them 
into practice? The worker from Branik in 
Prague that your President referred to in 
his State of the Union message this year is 
far from being the only person in Czechoslo- 
vakia, let alone in the world, to be inspired 
by those great documents. They inspire us 
all. They inspire us despite the fact that 
they are over two hundred years old. They 
inspire us to be citizens. 

When 'Thomas Jefferson wrote that, 
"Governments are instituted among Men 
deriving their just Powers from the Consent 
of the Governed", it was à simple and im- 
portant act of the human spirit. 

What gave meaning to that act, however, 
was the fact that the author backed it up 
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with his life. It was not just his words, it 
was his deeds as well. 

I will end where I began: history has ac- 
celerated. I believe that once again, it will 
be the human mind that will notice this ac- 
celeration, give it a name, and transform 
those words into deeds. 

Thank you. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the 
matter before the Senate is of great 
significance and deserving of fuller 
and more careful treatment than it 
has been accorded. Under the guise of 
& commemorative resolution we are 
considering a measure which may 
have grave policy consequences for the 
United States and the West. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we are 
dealing with a country that has been 
among our closest of allies for many 
years, but which few of us understand 
a great deal about. It is true that 
many of us realize that Turkey has 
played an important role in the de- 
fense of the West, but we probably 
have—at least some of us—little idea 
as to how this all came to be. In addi- 
tion, Turkey's history, predominant 
religion, and culture are very different 
from our own and, hence, the matter 
of information or a lack thereof has a 
tendency to lead to misunderstanding, 
and some prejudice. 

Let me add, as well, that this is 
before us at a time of welcomed 
change, rapid change in the world, and 
none of us can reliably predict the 
consequences of that change. Even 
President Bush, with all of the facili- 
ties of the executive branch of the 
Government at his disposal, said just 
recently, on Monday, February 9, in a 
press conference, that it is impossible 
to predict the outcome of some of 
these changes. 

I would say, therefore, that support- 
ing one faction or another faction in a 
troubled place at a critical time—and 
this is a critical time—is also an unwel- 
come consequence of this resolution. 

This point was made recently in a 
Wall Street Journal editorial on Octo- 
ber 19, 1989, after the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee voted out this resolu- 
tion. And I shall read the editorial into 
the Recorp. It is titled, “Turkey 
Today": 

One of the most remarkable features of 
the forced marches of the ethnic Turks out 
of Bulgaria over the past 5 months has been 
the lack of international attention. The de- 
portation of more than 315,000 men, 
women, and children by the Bulgarian 
regime adds up to one of the largest migra- 
tions seen in the postwar years. Yet, some 
people are advancing a chilling casuistry: 
that what we are seeing is somehow the un- 
derstandable result of the historical sins 
committed by the Turks in the 16th centu- 
ry. Today's Turks in Bulgaria, in other 
words, deserve what is coming to them 4 
centuries later. 

As if this weren't enough, the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee is getting into the act. 
On Tuesday it approved Senator Bos Dorx's 
proposed commemorative resolution desig- 
nating April 24, 1990, as the National Day of 
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Remembrance of the 75th Anniversary of 
the Armenian Genocide of 1915-1923, suf- 
fered at the hands of the warring Ottoman 
Empire. 

There can be no quibbling that the Arme- 
nians endured terrible suffering, but one 
has to wonder what possible good such a 
resolution will achieve. It puts great strain 
on a longstanding U.S. friendship with 
Turkey, a country that has been one of 
America’s strongest allies in NATO. The res- 
olution also comes at a time when Turkey 
has been seeking help from the United 
States in resolving its Bulgarian emigration 
controversy and pursuing democratic re- 
forms that may lead to membership in the 
European Community. 

Turkey has been fighting its past for 
years and, this far, has been only partially 
successful. Must it now accept that one of 
its strongest allies— 


Meaning the United States, 
course— 


blames it for the genocide of another 
people? Such sentiment only encourages the 
adverse feelings toward Turkey that sur- 
faced when Turkey asked for assistance in 
dealing with its Bulgarian emigration crisis. 


Still reading from the Wall Street 
Journal editorial of October 10, 1989: 

Mr. Dole’s odd effort notwithstanding, 
most of Turkey’s political problems lie with 
the Europeans. Part of the problem some 
Europeans have with Turkey seems to stem 
from its location—Turkey is not really a 
part of Europe. 


That is what the editorial says: 

Why, they wonder, should it belong 
to the EC? Another anti-Turkish hook 
is the Islamic faith of the majority of 
the Turkish people: Turkey, we are 
told, is not a Christian nation; its 
people simply won’t fit in with the 
Western European Judeo-Christian 
tradition. It is when these rationaliza- 
tions fall on deaf ears that the old 
standby of retribution for treatment 
at the hands of the Ottoman Empire, 
comes to the fore. 

No one has to accept the sins of the 
Ottoman Empire to reject that a-gu- 
ment. Turkey, in any event, is long 
past it. The country has in recent 
years accepted more than 500,000 refu- 
gees from at least four bordering na- 
tions. 

Kurds, suffering what many people con- 
sider to be a current extermination cam- 
paign at the hands of Syria, Iran, and Iraq 
have inundated eastern Turkey. Now it is 
their fellow Turks arriving as refugees from 
Bulgaria. 

The Turkish refugee tragedy and the on- 
going crisis cannot be ignored and shuttled 
off to that notorious dustbin of history that 
has become so convenient recently. Surely, 
the past suffering of any people at any time 
cannot be simply filed away and forgotten. 
But what the Senate Judiciary Committee 
had done in supporting the strongly worded 
Armenian resoltuion achieves no useful end; 
it merely produces more controversy and 
embittered memories. 

Congress has enough difficulty dealing 
with the realities of the world as it current- 
ly exists. Bulgaria's government has been 
behaving beyond the pale for months, and 
the U.S. does its values no credit by ignoring 
that while casting its votes into the past. 


of 
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Therefore, Mr. President, in keeping 
with an old proverb: He who does not 
express his problems will not find a so- 
lution,” I feel compelled to speak. 
However, I hope that in the course of 
my remarks about this unfortunate 
commemorative resolution to head the 
admonition of another proverb which 
says “Open your mouth only for good 
news, an admonition against nay 
saying. 

So in that spirit, Mr. President, I 
wish to speak today about Turkey and 
its people, about the founding of the 
republic, which is our valued ally, and 
about some of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of that republic. 

I also intend to speak about what is 
going on in the Soviet Union and in 
Eastern Europe, about what this 
means to Turkey, and what it means 
to us. 

Mr. President, I believe that few 
Americans genuinely understand that 
Turkey is a virbrant, modern nation 
that has incorporated Western Values 
and melded them into her own fasci- 
nating culture, rooted in Central Asia 
and in the Islamic world. Because of 
this, Turkey is not only in a position 
to encourage and to promote those 
Western values which she has adopted 
and which are symbolized by her way 
of life and her commitment to such in- 
stitutions as the European Common 
Market and NATO, but she also stands 
as a unique model for the Middle East 
and other part of the Muslim world. 

With firm national purpose and a 
growing economy now operating ac- 
cording to the principles of the free 
market, there is great hope that the 
recent economic expansion will contin- 
ue. I believe that Turkey will be one of 
the greatest of success stories of the 
early 21st century, just as she has 
come so far since the founding of the 
republic early in this century. 

There is another point that I will at- 
tempt to emphasize as well, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Especially since we in the Senate 
and many other Americans tend to 
think about Turkey as a military ally 
and know little perhaps beyond that, 
we should ponder for a moment how 
different Turkey’s experience is from 
that of East Europe or Latin America. 

On three occasions since World War 
II, most recently in 1980, the Turkish 
army at the highest levels of command 
found itself constrained to take the 
reins of the government and then to 
return authority to civilians. 

It should remind us of Lucius Quinc- 
tius Cincinnatus who was a great 
Roman general and statesman in 458 
B.C. 

Cincinnatus was sent for by the 
Roman Senate. He was a patriotic man 
of wealth, and he is a part of the great 
legend of the Roman Republic. Rome 
was beset by the forces of the Ae- 
quians when the Senate sent messages 
to Cincinnatus and asked him to take 
over the country and be its dictator 
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and rid it of the forces that were at- 
tacking it. So he left his plow, orga- 
nized the military forces, surrounded 
the Aequians and defeated them, and 
he then went back to Rome laden with 
the spoils of victory. 

After 16 days he gave up the dicta- 
torship and went back to the plow in 
his fields. 

Nineteen years later, in 439 B.C., he 
was asked again to come to Rome and 
be the dictator. He was 80 years old or 
thereabouts, but he went and he de- 
feated the forces of Spurius Melius, 
and then again gave up the dictator- 
ship and went back to his farm. 

So it was, we may say, that in the 
spirit of Cincinnatus, the Turkish mili- 
tary three times took over the oper- 
ation of the government and the coun- 
try of Turkey, and after restoring sta- 
bility and order, gave the government 
back over to civilian control, a kind of 
rare thing these days, perhaps as rare 
as was the example set by Cincinnatus 
in 458 B.C. and again in 439 B.C. 

The Turkish military did so consist- 
ently, and this is, indeed, a measure of 
their dedication to democracy and 
proof of their high regard for the ten- 
ents of Ataturk which he himself de- 
scribed as republicanism, populism, 
etatism, secularism and nationalism. 

(Mr. ADAMS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BYRD. I believe this remarkable 
phenomenon shows that Turkish soci- 
ety really does wish to be the western- 
oriented friend of the United States 
and Europe which Ataturk envisioned 
and which his country has indeed 
become. 

Perhaps some of us remember read- 
ing about the famous battle at Gallip- 
oli in World War I, where Turkish sol- 
diers fought the Allied Forces to a 
standstill. They do not lack for brav- 
ery, Mr. President, they have got it. 
They are not lacking in courage. It is 
inherent. Some of us may have seen a 
cinema film made a few years ago 
about that campaign, as horrible as 
any in the First World War for its loss 
of life on all sides. Few of us know, 
however, that Ataturk was the Otto- 
man general who commanded that 
campaign, one of the few successes of 
the Ottoman armies in World War I. 

That very same man, who emerged 
from a military staff college educa- 
tion, led the forces which overthrew 
the old Empire and paved the way for 
a modern, secular, pro-western democ- 
racy in Turkey. The present day Turk- 
ish Army, which seems to be the insti- 
tution in Turkey which seems most fa- 
miliar to many Americans, remains 
firmly in that democratic tradition. 

The struggle to establish democracy 
in Turkey provides a remarkable ex- 
ample of national will and useful 
lesson for all of us in a time when we 
are trying to decide how the world will 
look after the upheavals we are cur- 
rently witnessing in so many places. 
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Perhaps there is even more of us to 
learn from Turkey than simply study- 
ing her example. The Turks have had 
a long involvement with those coun- 
tries which are now in upheaval. For 
more than seven centuries the Turks 
have fought some of them, ruled many 
of them, and been defeated by yet 
others of them. 

Today’s Turkey sits in the middle of 
upheaval—she borders Eastern 
Europe, the U.S.S.R., Iran, and Iraq— 
and all around her is turmoil. That 
alone should tell us how ill-timed this 
resolution is, but I think there is a 
much more important lesson to be 
learned. Since we are trying to figure 
out what comes next in Europe and in 
the Soviet Union as part of Europe 
and part of Asia, including Turkish- 
speaking Russians, perhaps we can 
also learn the Turkish experience 
more than just what it means to build 
democracy in that kind of environ- 
ment under such circumstances, sur- 
rounded by countries in such great 
turmoil, to plant the seed in the soil 
where it has never survived before. 

Mr. President, rather than casting 
opprobrium on a friend and all in an 
ill-considered way, we should be look- 
ing to that friend and ally for help 
and advice. We should talk with that 
friend whose people have been dealing 
with Europe, yes, and with Russia 
since before the Europeans even dis- 
covered the continent on which we 
live. Perhaps the Turks will have some 
sage advice, based on their 700 years 
of foreign policy experience, about 
what might be coming in Europe and 
in central Asia, an area where they 
may again be a principal actor. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I will 
speak about what the Turks have 
learned from us—democracy and the 
way to a free-market economy—and 
about what we can learn from them— 
history, at a time when the world is 
struggling to open a new chapter of 
peace and prosperity. 

I believe it will also be evident, Mr. 
President, how little most of us know 
of this place called Turkey. Few Sena- 
tors go to Turkey often. Perhaps none 
of us do. I first visited Turkey in 1955, 
35 years ago, as a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. I 
was on the Subcommittee of the Far 
East, chaired by Mr. Zablocki. And on 
that occasion we went around the 
world in an old Constellation, a four- 
engine propeller craft. 

We were gone, I do not recall wheth- 
er it was 68 days or 72 days, but it was 
thereabouts. We left in early to mid- 
October and came back in December. 

And on that trip was Mrs. Margue- 
rite Stitt Church and Ross Adair, 
John Jarman, Mr. Wigglesworth, Dr. 
Judd, and myself, a delegation of 
seven. And we visited France, Italy, 
Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Thailand, 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Sumatra, Indo- 
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nesia, Malaysia, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Korea, Hong Kong, and Japan; we 
came back by Hawaii. That was before 
Hawaii became a State of the United 
States. And back to Washington. 

It was my first trip abroad. We were 
in Afghanistan; also, Pakistan and 
India. But I remember on that trip, as 
I have been on subsequent trips to 
Turkey—yes, we were in Greece. I may 
not have missed any country when I 
traveled, that was in our itinerary. 

But I marveled at the Turks. We 
went out and watched some of their 
soldiers: tough, with great esprit de 
corps. 

I forget what they were paid, but it 
seems to me it was something like 18 
cents a day. I would have to review my 
notes to be sure. 

But it was a mere pittance of a pit- 
tance. And, yet, they were dependable, 
courageous fighting people. 

So we do not know a great deal 
about that place called Turkey, one of 
our best allies. It should also be clear 
how little we, in what we proudly call 
the world’s greatest deliberative body, 
how little we have deliberated about 
this resolution. And it is the world’s 
greatest deliberative body. I hope to 
publish before this year of our Lord 
1990 is gone, the second volume of 
“The Senate 1789-1989.” 

This will be a topical history, the 
first volume having been a chronologi- 
cal history. It will be a topical history. 
There, we will study about the rules of 
the Senate and about the vestigal 
roots of those rules being deep in the 
soil of the English Parliament, even 
the Congress under the Confederation 
and the rules of the First Congress. 

We will talk about the committee 
system. There will be three chapters 
on the committee system. There will 
be four chapters on the filibuster. Fili- 
buster, the bane of majority leaders, 
but without which this Senate would 
not be the Senate, a remarkable insti- 


tution. 


Gladstone, who was Prime Minister 
of England four times, the greatest 
statesman during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, who reigned from the year 
1837 to the year 1901, 64 years. Some- 
day, I will talk a little about English 
history. It has been a matter of great 
interest to me, the history of England. 
I want to talk about the English mon- 
archs, going back to the time of the 
heptarchy, when there were provinces, 
Anglo-Saxon provinces, the heptar- 
chies of Sussex and Essex and Kent 
and Wessex and Mercia and East 
Anglia and Northumbria; go back to 
the kingship of Cerdic, 519-534, almost 
1,500 years ago, almost 80 monarchs 
ago. But that can wait for another 
time. 

But Gladstone referred to the 
Senate as that remarkable body," the 
most remarkable of all the inventions 
of modern politics; "that remarkable 
body." 
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And so it is a great deliberative body. 
As I say, there will be four chapters on 
the filibuster, and this is a very mild 
kind of filibuster that I may be carry- 
ing on here. 

And there will be two chapters on 
impeachment. I had to await the wrap- 
ping up of my work on impeachment 
until the Senate completed its two 
trials of last October and November 
when, within a period of 15 days, it 
convicted and ordered removed from 
office, and they were removed from 
office, two Federal judges. 

So I had to await final chapter, the 
final action and removal of those two 
judges before completing my work on 
the two chapters on impeachment. 

And then there will be three chap- 
ters on the meeting places of the 
Senate; a chapter on the press galler- 
ies; a chapter on the Capitol Police, 
and a chapter on Richard Russell, who 
was a Member of this Senate when I 
came to the Senate 31 years ago; a 
chapter on Aaron Burr, who was a 
Member of the Senate before I came 
here but who on March the 3d or 4th, , 
I have to recall, 1805, made his last 
speech to this body. He presided over 
this body for 4 years, and although he 
had been indicted in the States of New 
York and New Jersey for the murder 
of Alexander Hamilton, he had come 
back to the Senate to preside over this 
body when it met in other precincts of 
this Capitol. 

He had presided as though nothing 
had ever happened. He had shot Alex- 
ander Hamilton, delivering a fatal 
wound at Weehawken, NJ. And then 
after visiting his daughter, Burr's 
daughter, Theodosia, he had come 
back to Washington to preside over 
the impeachment trial of Samuel 
Chase. He presided with such skill and 
dignity and fairness that even his en- 
emies commended him. As he made 
that last speech, he said, This House 
is a sanctuary, a citadel of law, of 
order, and of liberty. And it’s here, 
here in this exalted refuge, here, if 
anywhere, will resistance be made to 
the storms of political frenzy and the 
silent march of corruption. And if the 
Constitution be destined ever to perish 
at the sacrilegious hands of the dema- 
gog or the usurper which God averts, 
its expiring agonies will be witnessed 
on this floor.” 

Many times have I thought of what 
Burr said. “If the Constitution be des- 
tined ever to perish, its expiring ag- 
onies will be witnessed on this floor.” 
For this is truly a deliberative body, 
Mr. President. I have learned a great 
deal since the first day that I walked 
into this Chamber. I am still learning. 

It was not too many years ago that I 
recommended that there be a nonde- 
batable motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of bills and resolutions; that 
it be perhaps a debate of motion sub- 
ject to 1 hour or 2 hours’ debate. I was 
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majority leader then. I said that those 
who wish to debate a matter can have 
ample time after the matter is before 
the Senate to debate it. 

There is no need to have debate, cer- 
tainly unlimited debate, on a motion 
to proceed because those who are op- 
posed to a bill or resolution have many 
opportunities: there are many oppor- 
tunities for Senators who oppose a bill 
or resolution to debate, or, yes, even 
filibuster a bill or resolution. They can 
filibuster it when it is before the 
Senate. They can filibuster it three 
times: When the motion is made to 
insist upon the Senate’s amendments, 
to ask for a conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on behalf 
of the Senate. Three opportunities as 
a divisible motion, three opportunities 
to filibuster right there, and then 
when the message comes back from 
the House in whatever form, or, if it is 
a conference report, the opportunity is 
there again to filibuster. So why fili- 
buster a motion to proceed? 

As I say, I was looking through the 
eyes of the majority leader. But I have 
been minority leader as well, and I 
have been a Senator without the port- 
folio of leadership. So I see the Senate 
through many different eyes. I stand 
here today and confess my erring 
ways, confess to the sin of having been 
indistinct, confess to the faulty judg- 
ment of which all men are at times ca- 
pable. 

I would not support a change in the 
rules that provide for a nondebatable 
motion to proceed. One can already be 
had in today's rules if one can make 
the motion after morning business is 
completed or after the first hour has 
run its course in a new legislative day 
and before the second hour. But 
except for that and in those instances 
in which we have perhaps again failed 
in our judgment and provided for ex- 
pedited action in certain areas and cir- 
cumstance, I would not want to give 
my support to a nondebatable motion 
to proceed because I can see the 
wisdom of having debate itself, 
lengthy debate, on the motion to pro- 
ceed. That is where we are today. 

I do not know whether the opposing 
forces will be able to invoke cloture. 
They may Oe able to do it. They may 
not. But there is no doubt in my mind 
that there probably will be a majority 
in the Senate that will support clo- 
ture. 

And then, if that is the case and we 
get the resolution before us, this is not 
the kind of legislative matter that 
makes the blood boil, that excites the 
flow of adrenalin, not the kind of 
measure that would invite numerous 
amendments from all quarters of 
these four walls. It is the kind of meas- 
ure which, if cloture is finally invoked, 
probably will not be subjected to many 
amendments certainly. 

And so our only hope to defeat this 
resolution is to prevent its ever coming 
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up, prevent its ever being called up. 
And to do that under the Senate rules 
will require that the supporters of clo- 
ture muster 60 stalwart Senators. But 
therein lies a tale. 

The fact that this resolution is not 
the kind of measure which would be 
considered an earthshaking measure 
in this body belies its true significance 
and makes it all the more important 
that cloture not be invoked on it. So it 
bears the guise of an innocent com- 
memorative. 

Mr. President, Turkey is a large and 
diverse country whose population is 98 
percent Moslem. However, the great 
majority of that Turkish population 
has a secular political orientation— 
that is remarkable, a secular political 
orientation—and a population that is 
98 percent Moslem resolutely commit- 
ted to a secular democracy and reso- 
lutely committed to being part of our 
Western world on the basis of equality 
and mutual respect. 

And there are radical, fundamental- 
ist forces in Turkey that would like to 
see it turned the other way, that 
would like to see it turn its back upon 
the West, and would like to see this 
resolution adopted by the Senate. It 
would become an arrow in their arse- 
nal, their goal of turning Turkey away 
from a pro-Western orientation. 

But the great majority of that Turk- 
ish population does not want to turn 
the other way, and it is to be hoped 
that they will not be provoked to turn 
the other way. The fact that they are 
resolutely committed to a secular de- 
mocracy and oriented toward the West 
is no accident. It did not come about 
simply by coincidence. When Ataturk 
founded the Turkish Republic in 1923, 
there was no single example in the 
world to suggest that the adventure on 
which she was launched might suc- 
ceed, but succeed it did. 

When the Turkish Republic 
emerged from the ashes of the Otto- 
man Empire after World War I, every- 
place its borders were drawn had been 
crossed recently by warring armies. 
Even the basic institutions of govern- 
ment had collapsed and much had to 
begin anew. 

The early years were spent on build- 
ing the institutions that would make 
for a new country and a new view- 
point. Western dress was adopted; men 
gave up the fez and women gave up 
the veil. The Latin alphabet was modi- 
fied slightly and it replaced Arabic 
script. 

In the villages and in the towns, tra- 
ditional dress was replaced by Western 
suits, to go along with those Western 
hats and Western caps. And the alpha- 
bet reform marked the beginning of a 
village literacy program and a push 
for universal education. 

In the place of the religious estab- 
lishment, which had been headed by 
the Ottoman sultan and which had 
had a major role in governing society, 
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came the separation of religion and 
state. That achievement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is worth a careful look. When we 
think about a similar attempt in Iran, 
which began about the same time but 
finally ended with the overthrow of 
the Shah; or when we think about 
other countries in the troubled Middle 
East, based on those principles of sep- 
aration of state and religion, Turkey 
has created a society which does, 
indeed, reconcile many values which 
would seem to appear to be contradic- 
tory and which have proved to be con- 
tradictory in many societies. Turkey 
has achieved a success which so far 
has eluded some other countries. 

There has been a widespread belief 
that a Moslem country could not pre- 
serve its religious and cultural identity 
while at the same time striving for de- 
mocracy and a free market economy. 
The case of Turkey suggests other- 
wise. That does not mean the path in 
Turkey has been easy or that it has 
been clear, free of stones and steep 
places. 

But we must not lose sight of the 
magnitude of the task their people 
confronted; nor should we neglect to 
remember the failures of the other 
countries in the Islamic world, where 
religious reaction and fanaticism have 
regained control. Turkey has shown 
what can be achieved. Turkey is an en- 
couraging example for other countries 
in the region to seek their own demo- 
cratic framework. 

Perhaps part of the explanation is in 
the early history of the Turks. It may 
have to do with the human material 
and cultural traditions which Ataturk 
had to work with when he set about 
rebuilding a state for the Turks on the 
ashes of the defeated and dismem- 
bered Ottoman Empire. It may not be 
very obvious to us, immediately, but 
Ataturk’s was a piercing analysis of 
what had come before and where the 
world was going. 

Ataturk obviously saw clearly the 
implications of the collapse of the 
world order of old ancient Empires. 
The Ottoman Empire, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the German 
Empire, and the Russian Empire, had 
each fallen to war or revolution. Ata- 
turk also must have understood very 
well the goals of the British and the 
French victors in the Middle East. 

Ataturk rejected a League of Na- 
tions mandate unless the United 
States agreed to be the mandatory 
power, and led a successful war of in- 
dependence to assure that Turkey 
would not be colonized by Britatin or 
France, as happened in the rest of the 
region. 

It is not so much an irony of history, 
Mr. President, as a lesson to be borne 
in mind, that the countries in great 
upheaval today, the countries of East- 
ern and Central Europe and the 
U.S.S.R., are exactly those countries 
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that were parts of the great Empires 
which met their end in World War I. 

Compare the history of Turkey since 
1923 with that of Germany or Poland, 
or Russia, or Hungary. How remark- 
able, indeed, was that vision of Ata- 
turk’s, Mr. President. 

As I said, part of that success must 
have depended on the Turks them- 
selves. Although they were Muslims, 
and ruled most of the Arab World 
until the end of World War I, they 
had an identity which was tied to the 
West as well. They wanted to be tied 
to the West. 

Their origins were as nomads in the 
Central Asian steppes, speaking the 
languages of those areas. They came 
into the Islamic world as soldiers, and, 
in time, established their own dynas- 
ties, and by the late 1300s had not 
only conquered much of the East, but 
also a great deal of southeastern 
Europe. 

In 1453, Constantinople, which the 
Turks now call Istanbul, was con- 
quered by them as well and they 
became the successors to the Roman 
Empire. 

Constantinople was the old cross- 
roads of the world, where Asia met 
Europe and where the travelers from 
Afghanistan, Samarkand, and other 
faraway places brought their laces, 
their jewels, their fragrant ointments 
to the West. There it sat astride the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles. The 
Bosporus is that strait that separates 
Europe from Asia and connects the 
Sea of Marmara with the Black Sea. 
The Dardanelles constitute that strait 
that separate India and Asia from 
Europe and connects the Sea of Mar- 
mara with the Aegean Sea. Constanti- 
nople—today Istanbul. 

The Turks continued to expand into 
Europe, ruling Romania, Hungary, 
reaching as far as Vienna, which they 
came within a hair's breadth of con- 
quering in 1683. 

This brief historical discourse in 
which I have encapsulated the wars of 
centuries into just a few words is 
simply meant to point out that the 
Turks have been tied to the West in 
many ways, many ways, for centuries. 
But in Europe they were seen for very 
long as the dreaded infidel, the enemy, 
the threatening. 

This observation is worth bearing in 
mind as we consider today how we our- 
selves view them. We too have our 
prejudices and our cultural predilec- 
tions which are often hard to break. 
We, in this Senate are, many of us, 
fuly aware of how hard it can be to 
break through old beliefs and create a 
changed order in society, let alone a 
new one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Nunn] or other 
Senators, for remarks; that I retain 
my right to the floor following the 
conclusion of their remarks; that my 
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speech not show an interruption in 
the Recorp nor be considered a second 
speech on this subject when I resume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the Senator from West Virgin- 
ia in what I think is a very important 
stand that he is taking. I believe that 
he is absolutely correct in his analysis 
of the resolution, which is now called 
Senate Joint Resolution 212, because I 
believe that if this resolution is passed 
in its present form we will harm the 
United States-Turkish relations. I be- 
lieve we will weaken the southern 
flank of NATO in a period of time 
when we certainly do not need to be 
causing problems in that area of the 
world and in that area of our alliance, 
and I also believe that we will under- 
mine our military capabilities in an 
area of the globe that is very impor- 
tant, vital indeed, to our national in- 
terest. 

I understand the desire of the Arme- 
nian community to commemorate the 
Armenian victims of the period from 
1915 to 1923. I am very sensitive to 
that. I am also sensitive to the tragic, 
bloodstained pages in the lengthy and 
proud history of the Armenian people. 
There is no question that innocent Ar- 
menian men, women, and children lost 
their lives in Europe some 70 years 
ago. There is no question that the 
recent earthquake in Soviet Armenia 
brought death and terrible suffering 
to the Armenian and other peoples in 
the area, and there is no question that 
in the past few weeks and months, as 
we witnessed with great sadness on tel- 
evision, innocent Armenian men, 
women, and children lost their lives in 
the southern Republics of the Soviet 
Union. 

It is certainly true that the Armeni- 
an people have known injustice and 
suffering. It is also true that injustice 
and suffering have not been unique to 
the Armenian people. All continents of 
our planet witnessed injustices inflict- 
ed by one group of people upon an- 
other. That is the tragedy of history, 
whether the injustices have been 
caused by tribal or ethnic or religious 
or economic or ideological or some 
other set of reasons. Many of these in- 
justices involve terrible tragedies, 
bitter memories, and deep aches that 
do not fade. 

I believe we must speak out when 
fundamental human rights are being 
violated, and I believe that this Senate 
does that frequently with effect. But I 
also think we should be restrained in 
looking back through the pages of his- 
tory to specify injustices of past gen- 
erations that revive bitter memories 
and deep passions in a way that can 
cause new problems for this genera- 
tion. We have to be very careful here 
that we do not create more problems 
than we solve. 
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I do not see any problems that this 
resolution is going to solve, but I see a 
lot of problems it could cause. If I 
thought this resolution could wipe out 
the tears and the suffering and trage- 
dy of the Armenian people then my 
perspective on it would be different, 
but I am afraid we are going to in- 
flame a situation now that does not 
need inflaming and I think we are 
going to cause additional problems if 
this resolution passes. 

Mr. President, the Turkish Govern- 
ment has made it clear that passage of 
the resolution before us will cause seri- 
ous damage to the partnership be- 
tween the United States and Turkey 
that we worked so hard to build. 

The question of characterizing 
events that took place some 70 years 
ago as genocide may at first glance 
seem rather remote and academic to 
us, and it did to me when I first saw 
the resolution. Yet no one can doubt 
this issue has immediate emotional 
relevance to both the Armenian and 
the Turkish people. The current 
bloodshed in the southern Soviet Re- 
publics provides tragic evidence of the 
current relevance of this sort of his- 
torical enmity. 

I believe that emotionally charged 
questions about complex historical 
events are better left to qualified 
scholars than addressed by us in well- 
intentioned but counterproductive leg- 
islative action. 

I believe that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 212 falls short because in using 
the term "genocide" it appears to en- 
dorse a highly controversial view, un- 
acceptable to Turkey, of what hap- 
pened in the confusion surrounding 
the fall of the Ottoman Empire more 
than a half century ago. 

How many scholars do we have here 
on that period of history? How many 
of the people cosponsoring this resolu- 
tion could get up and without notes 
give us an historical recitation of this 
period? How many could go back and 
say with any kind of certainty what 
really happened then and who was to 
blame? 

I am afraid we are now debating a 
resolution and pretending we are his- 
torians when our real role is to try to 
protect the future by learning from 
the past. I think we ought to learn 
from the past and I think we ought to 
have great sympathy for those who 
suffered in the past, but I want to 
make it abundantly clear I do not 
think we should create present-day 
problems and perhaps cause a great 
deal more suffering in order to com- 
ment on something, as tragic as it was, 
that happened 70 years ago, of which 
we are not historical scholars. 

The Republic of Turkey today 
makes an important contribution to 
the success of the NATO Alliance and 
is a key country for support of United 
States strategic interests in Europe, 
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Southwest Asia, and the Middle East. 
For example, the United States has 
access to military facilities in Turkey 
that play a major role in common de- 
fense, and not simply against the 
Soviet threat which is now altering 
before our very eyes, but also in the 
key position that relates to the Middle 
East where we are going to continue to 
have very important interests for 
years to come. These facilities in 
Turkey include air bases for deploy- 
ment of United States forces, logistic 
depots, and vital intelligence collection 
facilities. 

If anyone thinks that we can moni- 
tor arms control agreements in this 
modern period of time on conventional 
or strategic forces without having 
friends in that part of the world, they 
simply have not been involved in intel- 
ligence and have not been involved in 
national security matters in very much 
detail. 

I believe we must avoid unnecessary 
harm to our relationship with Turkey, 
particularly at a time when the threat 
to our strategic interests in that region 
of the world is in flux and probably 
will remain so for some time to come. 

I, therefore, again commend the 
Senator from West Virginia for taking 
this position. It is not one that is going 
to be popular with many people in the 
United States who are focusing on this 
issue because not many people are fo- 
cusing on this issue, and perhaps they 
should be. It is not one that is going to 
gain the Senator from West Virginia 
many votes in his home State, prob- 
ably none. But it is an important 
matter for the security of our country. 

Too often there are no Senators who 
take enough time and who are willing 
to put in the effort to study a matter 
like this to understand the sensitivity, 
to understand the impact that a reso- 
lution like this can have on very im- 
portant American relationships that 
indeed could involve our own security 
in the years to come. 

I have watched the Senator from 
West Virginia because I have been 
with him on the floor of this Senate, I 
have been with him on the Armed 
Services Committee, I have been with 
him when he was majority leader, and 
I have been with him on trips to 
NATO. He has studied this situation 
and I will venture that he knows more 
about this matter right now than 
anyone else in this Congress, because 
he has that kind of diligence when he 
goes into a problem. 

I know he has been to Greece and he 
has been to Turkey and he has paid a 
great deal of attention to the southern 
flank of NATO, and I know he also 
recognizes the intelligence aspect in 
our relationship. I know that he is 
very well aware of the importance of 
being able to monitor a geographic lo- 
cation and also of the relationship be- 
tween being able to successfully moni- 
tor activities in that part of the world 
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and whether we can afford to enter 
into arms control agreements and cut 
back our own forces pursuant to those 
agreements. 

So I commend the Senator from 
West Virginia for his leadership role 
here. 

I have no idea where the votes are. I 
do not know whether there will be a 
successful cloture vote on Thursday or 
on the second vote, but I do know that 
the Senator from West Virginia is 
doing the Nation's business, that he is 
taking care of the Nation's security. I 
commend him for that, and he will 
have my support as long as this debate 
lasts because he is right in our nation- 
al security perspective and right from 
the point of view of what is in the best 
interests of America. 

Frankly, although some may not rec- 
ognize it, I think he is right in not 
bringing this historical matter, as 
tragic as it was, to the current situa- 
tion in a way that could be tragic in 
itself. 

So I think from all of those points of 
view the Senator from West Virginia is 
serving this body well. He knows the 
Senate rules. He knows the security 
interests of our country. He places our 
security interests before any other 
consideration. And I commend him for 
it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Nunn] for his eloquent state- 
ment in opposition to the resolution. 

The Duke of Wellington said that he 
considered the presence of Napoleon 
on the field to be equal to 40,000 men. 
I consider the presence of Senator Sam 
NuNN on the floor on this question to 
be very important and weighty indeed. 

I have said many times, and I cer- 
tainly do not mind saying again and 
again, that when it comes to national 
security matters, defense matters, 
military matters, there is none in this 
Chamber who is a peer, the equal to 
Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia. And 
there are some very highly qualified 
experts indeed on this floor when the 
Chamber is full qualified to speak on 
military matters. 

Senator SAM Nux is superior, in my 
judgment, to any other Senator in the 
field of military security. And that is 
because he has applied himself to his 
job. One of Benjamin Franklin's favor- 
ite passages from the Scripture was: 
"Seeth thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness? He shall stand before kings.” 

Senator SAM NuNN is diligent in his 
business and that is why we all respect 
him and have faith in what he says. I 
have had, perhaps, in some ways the 
unequaled opportunity to sit on this 
floor and see two great Senators from 
Georgia, one right after the other, 
almost, as it were, who were great 
leaders in this Senate, who were great 
leaders in the area of armed services. 

When I came here 31 years ago, Sen- 
ator Richard Russell was the man who 
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sat right at this desk and who, when 
he spoke, attracted the ears, the 
minds, and the faith of other Senators 
about him. He spoke on military mat- 
ters as the calm, coolheaded, level- 
headed sage of the Senate, and people 
listened. 

He was the chairman, as I say, of the 
Armed Services Committee, later the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and later the President pro 
tempore of the Senate. He died on 
January 21, 1971. I admired Senator 
Russell, and it was I who offered the 
resolution to name the old Senate 
office building the Ricbard Brevard 
Russell Building. 

I predict that here is a man who is 
certainly equal, and equals today, in 
the minds of many of us, the great 
mind of Richard B. Russell when it 
comes to military matters. 

I am grateful for the support of Sen- 
ator NuNN. This resolution before the 
Senate does not matter one whit to me 
insofar as votes are concerned. I have 
no sizable Turkish constituency. And 
as I said on yesterday, if there are a 
dozen Turkish Americans in West Vir- 
ginia, I do not know the name of one 
of them. 

So, as far as politics are concerned, I 
will probably lose on this one. But 
that is not the point: We are Senators. 
We are supposed to give our best judg- 
ment and exercise our best judgment, 
and certainly in matters that affect 
our national interest. 

I talked to a good many Senators 
about this resolution. Some have said, 
“Well, I have an Armenian constituen- 
cy in my State. They are small but 
they are active politically, and I prom- 
ised them I would be for the resolu- 
tion and be for cloture." I can under- 
stand that. 

I am in a difficult position. If any 
Armenians who may have listened to 
what I have said may be constrained 
to feel that I am anti-Armenian, that 
is not the case at all. I do not know 
whether I have any Armenians in 
West Virginia or not, but that is not 
the point. 

I admire the man who keeps his 
word, but I admire even more greatly 
the man who commits his word and 
then who finds out that he is wrong, if 
he finds out he is wrong, and in the 
face of additional facts that constrain 
him to believe other than he believed 
when he made the commitment, I 
admire the man who has the courage 
and the intellectual honesty to say: “I 
was wrong, and I cannot keep a mis- 
taken commitment. I am sorry, but I 
just cannot keep it. I only saw through 
a glass darkly, as did the apostle Paul, 
when I made that commitment. I see 
things otherwise today." Like the 
worm that crawled upon the clod of 
dirt, he saw the world; and the squirrel 
who climbed the tree saw the world; 
the eagle from the highest mountain 
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Saw the world; each saw a different 
world. 

So there are commitments we make 
at times that we will keep even though 
we felt like we were wrong at the time. 
But when they are momentous and 
can be of considerable magnitude in 
the scales of the interests of these 
United States, then I say it is time to 
take a new look and to come down on 
the side of our country. 

Politics is one thing; patriotism is 
another. So I thank my friend, Sena- 
tor Nunn, for what he has said. He 
said as much in 10 minutes as I said in 
an hour and a half. Because he is who 
he is, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee and one who speaks care- 
fully, thoughtfully and who, when he 
speaks, other people listen. 

So, I have been rather desultory and 
wandering in my remarks, but my 
heart is there. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I rise to 
join the distinguished President pro 
tempore of the Senate, Senator BYRD, 
in opposition to the resolution offered 
by the distinguished Republican 
leader and others. While the issue 
being debated here is certainly not a 
burning issue for most Americans, the 
events of 1915-23 raised by Senate 
Joint Resolution 212 are of deep emo- 
tional importance to many people, Ar- 
menians and Turks alike. 

Despite the emotions that are in- 
volved in this, Mr. President, I think 
what we have to do is step back and 
take a dispassionate approach. In 
doing so, any kind of a careful dispas- 
sionate approach would lead one to be- 
lieve, I feel, that this resolution would 
be ill-advised for a variety of reasons. 

First, as has been clearly outlined by 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, we cannot 
ignore the extraordinarily important 
role that Turkey plays in Western de- 
fense. The chairman of the committee 
asked me to spend a good deal of time 
last year looking at the southern flank 
of NATO, coming to understand many 
of the issues there. You cannot come 
away with anything but the very deep 
impression of the commitment the 
Turks have made. 

Turkey has been a bulwark, and a 
very important one for us, against 
Soviet expansion for a long, long time 
and has certainly been an extraordi- 
narily staunch friend of the United 
States. I think this relationship be- 
tween the United States and Turkey 
may well be the most undervalued re- 
lationship that we have anywhere in 
the world today. I think passing the 
resolution in front of us would only do 
very severe harm to that special, im- 
portant and, unhappily, undervalued 
relationship. 

If you look at a map, Mr. President, 
Turkey lives in a very, very unfriendly 
neighborhood. If you look at what 
goes on around Turkey, surrounded by 
Syria, Iraq, Iran, the Soviet Union, 
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Bulgaria, in addition to their NATO 
ally Greece going to the West. If you 
look at that neighborhood Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not exactly Mr. Rogers’ 
neighborhood. It is a very tough place 
to survive. 

Turkey has done so with a force for 
stability that has been very important 
to much of the world. Turkey shares 
the Islamic faith with her Arab and 
Persian neighbors but has stood at the 
same time against the kind of funda- 
mentalist pressures coming out of that 
part of the world that have consumed 
the passions of so many people there. 
It is remarkable to me, looking at that 
region, what a stable force this has 
been. 

I might add also that one only has to 
go a little south from Turkey down 
the Mediterranean coast to under- 
stand that Turkey is not only impor- 
tant to our security, but important to 
the security of Israel as well. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, Senator 
Nunn, described very well our defense 
establishment and our relationship 
with the Turkish military, which is, of 
course, among one of the most impor- 
tant that we have. They have the 
longest border of any NATO country 
with the U.S.S.R. They defend 37 per- 
cent of the land territory of NATO in 
Europe and maintain the largest army 
in NATO outside the United States 
and, perhaps most important, they 
control that extraordinarily important 
strait, which is the choke point for 
Soviet naval operations in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Of course, our relationship with the 
Soviet Union is changing. But, good- 
ness knows what is going to happen 
down the line and I think we ought to 
continue to maintain our concern for 
our national security interests and 
overall stability in that region. 

Given the importance of Turkey to 
our national security and the ongoing 
relationship that we have under the 
defense and economic agreement with 
that nation, it seems to me that it is 
increasingly clear that we should not 
needlessly antagonize Turkey. 

Second, beyond the military rela- 
tionship, I do not think that it is ap- 
propriate at all for this body to get 
into an intense historic dispute. The 
genocide charge is a hotly contested 
one and I think immediately the as- 
sumption is: “Something happened; 
the Turks were guilty; the Armenians 
were the ones wronged in this situa- 
tion." That I think, has been the con- 
ventional wisdom. 

In preparing for this, Mr. President, 
however, I discovered, to my surprise, 
that there is a very significant division 
and a great deal of scholarship about 
the charges of genocide. The issues, 
given this division, are certainly better 
left to historians and not to politicians 
and governing bodies like the U.S. 
Senate. 
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The relevant documents in the Otto- 
man archives are being made accessi- 
ble to researchers. That commitment 
that has been made by the Turkish 
Government. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has responded to calls for these 
documents and has invested signifi- 
cant resources into cataloging 4 cen- 
turies of archives relating to the Ar- 
menians. All documents are available 
for review by scholars, although only 
documents through 1895 have so far 
been catalogued. This process is ongo- 
ing. I think the Turkish Government 
has certainly been forthcoming on this 
front. 

Let me read you a quote from Mr. 
Heath W. Lowry, who is the editor and 
cofounder of the Journal of Ottoman 
Studies, executive director of the In- 
stitute of Turkish Studies, an educa- 
tional foundation originally endowed 
by the Turkish Government but man- 
aged by an independent board, includ- 
ing prominent American scholars. Mr. 
Lowry wrote the following: 

What did happen in 1915? Four years ago, 
the majority of American academic experts 
on late Ottoman history declared their op- 
position to another Armenian genocide reso- 
lution. Specifically, those 69 scholars wrote: 
“The weight of evidence so far uncovered 
points in the direction of serious inter-com- 
munal warfare (perpetrated by Moslem and 
Christian irregular forces), complicated by 
disease, famine, suffering and massacres.” 
They appealed to the Turkish political au- 
thorities to open the relevant Ottoman ar- 
chives, which have been classified since 
1914, so that they could “identify the causes 
for the events which resulted in the death 
or removal of large numbers of the Eastern 
Anatolian population, Christian and 
Moslem.” 

Mr. President, here are 69 distin- 
guished American scholars saying let 
us sit back and look at what truly hap- 
pened in this situation. I am not about 
to suggest that I can substitute my 
judgment for that of a number of very 
well trained historians. 

Third, while the terrorism which has 
been endemic to this issue for the last 
15 years is supported by only a tiny 
fraction of the Armenian community, 
we cannot ignore it. It is one reason 
why the resolution is so very sensitive 
a matter in Turkey. Seventy-three 
people, many of them Turkish diplo- 
mats, have been killed since 1973 in 
the name of avenging Armenian dead; 
467 have been wounded and 4 of the 
killings, Mr. President, were right here 
in the United States. 

I think that is further evidence that 
this resolution will just inflame pas- 
sions more in an area where we should 
be seeking calm. Armenians and Azaris 
of Turkish dissent have fought 
pitched battles in the Transcaucasus. 
Soviet troops have been mobilized to 
intevene as these age-old ethnic pas- 
sions boil over again. 

Let us not throw more fuel onto that 
fire. This area of the world has too 
much hatred now. There is every 
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reason for the United States to avoid 
further inflaming these passions. Con- 
sideration and adoption of this resolu- 
tion, Mr. President, would run exactly 
counter to this goal. The U.S. Senate 
should not become a vehicle for re- 
opening old wounds and igniting smol- 
dering hatreds. 

This whole approach was very well 
outlined by the distinguished senior 
Senator from West Virginia yesterday. 
While this resolution cannot change 
the past, it may well bring grave 
damage to our relations in a critical 
region of the world. All of us clearly 
have the deepest sympathy for the Ar- 
menians who suffered in the years 
1915 to 1923 but this resolution is not 
the answer, and I oppose its consider- 
ation. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia for his leadership 
on this issue. I hope the Senate does, 
in all of its wisdom, discuss this issue. 
But, let us leave it at that and not fur- 
ther exacerbate problems that already 
exist in a difficult region of the globe, 
and certainly one, as the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia knows, is 
not going to become easier in the 
future. It is going to become more dif- 
ficult, more explosive and more unsta- 
ble. Let us not contribute to that with 
what we do on the Senate floor. I 
thank the distinguished Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
WiRTH], for his very cogent, lucid, 
well-thought-out remarks in opposi- 
tion to the resolution. He is a member 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, a former Member of the House of 
Representatives and his opinion car- 
ries great weight in the area of which 
he has spoken, the area of national se- 
curity and military affairs. I thank 
him for his timely observations. 

Mr. President, may I ask if the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader wishes 
to have the floor. If he does, I will be 
happy to yield it for ever so long as he 
wishes. 

Mr. DOLE. Fine. I would like to 
speak. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 
now to the distinguished Republican 
leader for whatever time he may wish 
to consume, and that I be permitted to 
resume the floor when the distin- 
guished minority leader yields it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Republican leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from West Virginia. I 
thank my colleagues. I thank those 
who participated in the debate yester- 
day. I will be responding to the 69 
scholars’ argument here a little later, 
blow that out of the water. There were 
not 69 scholars on the genocide period, 
only about 4. But in any event, we will 
come to that later. 
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I want to thank my colleagues who 
joined in debate to support my resolu- 
tion, Senators PRESSLER, LEVIN, 
WILSON, SIMON, and PELL, yesterday. I 
expect that others will join today's 
debate in support of the resolution. I 
also want to commend the distin- 
guished President pro tempore, Sena- 
tor Byrp. As usual, he spoke his mind 
with clarity, conviction, and effect. As 
he has indicated, we do disagree on 
this issue, but I have the greatest re- 
spect for his sincerity and for his ef- 
fectiveness as an opponent. 

I would make one observation. So far 
at least, it seems the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia has been 
doing most of the heavy lifting on that 
side. I hope there will be other Mem- 
bers who will be coming over to speak 
soon. Senator BYRD is an army by him- 
self, so even if we get a lot of people 
on this side, he may not be outnum- 
bered. I am not certain. 

We have just had the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado express his 
views. I hope we have a good debate 
from people on each side of the issue. 
I think if we have the time—and I 
think we will have the time—once we 
get on the resolution itself, we can 
change some minds around this place. 

Yesterday, I make some comment 
about Turkish lobbyists. I did not 
mean lobbyists from Turkey. I meant 
American lobbyists who are working 
for Turkey. The Senator from West 
Virginia said he had never seen a 
Turkish lobbyist. I do not know if we 
have met a Turkish lobbyist, but I 
have met a lot of Americans who are 
lobbying for Turkey. 

I think sooner or later we are going 
to vote—I hope sometime tomorrow— 
on the motion to proceed. I cannot say 
that I have 60 votes. I should have 100 
votes on this issue. I think there is 
going to be a sizable number for this 
Senator, a sizable number of votes for 
Senator Byrp. So it seems to me for 
those who will be voting yes or no, It 
would be very helpful if they would 
come to the floor. 

First I would make a small but im- 
portant point. In response to remarks 
that I made saying threats had been 
made by opponents of the resolution, 
the Senator from West Virginia said 
he had not heard of any threats. But I 
remind the Senate that this Senator 
also included in his statement what we 
all know, that Turkey has already re- 
taliated against us for just our consid- 
eration of this resolution. 

I would also inform the Senate that 
President Ozal indicated to me—and I 
do not know whether to characterize it 
as a threat or not. I am not casting 
any aspersions on him—he was quite 
clear—he indicated to me that further 
positive action on the resolution would 
lead Turkey to take additional actions 
in terms of our bilateral relations. 

I know of one Senator at least, 
maybe there are others, who has been 
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threatened with loss of important 
business to companies in his State. So 
at least there have been strong repre- 
sentations made. 

As I said yesterday, this is sort of 
David and Goliath. You have this 
small country of Armenia which has 
been wracked by earthquakes, 50,000 
dead, 500,000 homeless, a country of 
3.5 million. They do not have any 
strength at all. But we have, I think, a 
sense of fairness in this body. We have 
upheld time after time human rights 
actions, and that is what this really is 
all about. People may say: “Oh, well 
we certainly do not want to harm our 
relations with the Turks. But we are 
talking about the Ottomans, not the 
modern Turkish Republic. And keep in 
mind, they were on the side of the 
Germans. They were not helping us in 
World War I. 

As I said yesterday, there was no 
effort or attempt to in any way impli- 
cate the Republic of Turkey. So I 
would hope that we understand—as it 
would be a sign of maturity in this de- 
mocracy of Turkey if they would 
accept, as Germany accepted—the fact 
of the Holocaust. 

I might also add that, as I tried to 
say yesterday, some were saying this is 
an inducement for terrorism by so- 
called Armenian extremists. I reject 
that argument. A respected scholar 
named Susan Blair, who was a princi- 
pal researcher and editor of the book 
titled The Slaugherhouse Province, 
which makes a compelling case that 
there was, indeed, an Armenian geno- 
cide, received a death threat upon the 
recent publication of her book. I have 
no idea, and neither do the police, who 
made the threat, but it reminds us 
again that there are extremists in 
every community and we must join to- 
gether to condemn their acts, what- 
ever, their motive, whether they be 
Armenians, Turks, Americans, what- 
ever. 

Let me speak to some other argu- 
ments that have been raised. At one 
point the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia said: The Senate 
should not be the vehicle for reopen- 
ing old wounds.” 

Mr. President, as I said, I deeply re- 
spect my friend, the Senator from 
West Virginia, but I think in this case 
he has it backwards. Action on this 
resolution will not open old wounds. 
For the millions of Armenians around 
the globe, including nearly 1 million in 
this country, the wounds have been 
open for almost 75 years, and they 
remain open. They have not been 
closed. The hurt has not been able to 
heal because the world has not faced 
up to the truth of the suffering of the 
Armenian people in this period from 
1915 to 1923. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Levin] pointed out yes- 
terday, it may have been because the 
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world stood by and did nothing so far 
as the Armenians were concerned that 
led to the Holocaust and the genocide 
that started against the Jews in Ger- 
many in 1939. 

Constructing a Holocaust memorial 
museum does not keep open old 
wounds of the Nazi genocide against 
European Jews. It helps the world 
close those wounds, and is a part of a 
renewed determination we can never 
let another genocide occur. 

Writing about, and speaking about, 
and remembering the Cambodian 
genocide does not keep open old 
wounds, but causes us to remember 
the hundreds of thousands of innocent 
victims of the Khmer Rouge, and 
again reinforces our determination to 
stamp out the threat of genocide 
wherever it threatens to recur. 

Mr. President, ignoring the fact of 
Armenian genocide does not reopen 
old wounds. Dealing with it straight- 
forwardly with this resolution can 
start the process of closing those old 
wounds. We are never going to heal 
them if we keep our heads in the sand, 
and fail to open up the doors and let 
in a little ventilation. 

It is said that if we act on this reso- 
lution, it is going to spur ethnic ten- 
sions, especially those which are so 
manifest today in Armenia and Azer- 
baijan. So we ought to lay off the reso- 
lution. The Senate should not act. The 
present situation is just too tense and 
too sensitive. And somebody pointed 
out, to buttress the argument the on- 
going tensions. There are ongoing ten- 
sions, between the Turks and Bulgar- 
ians, Serbs and Croatians, and the Ar- 
menians and the Azerbaijanis. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
made the same points in his opening 
remarks today. 

I would again say that wherever we 
have had a very sensitive situation— 
and some have argued we should not 
act on these things because it might 
stir up tensions—we have usually 
taken action in the Senate of the 
United States. 

In fact amendment No. 279 to the 
fiscal 1990 Foreign Relations Authori- 
zation Act was an amendment to con- 
demn Bulgaria for its vicious attacks 
on the expulsion of ethnic Turks. One 
of the very instances cited by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia as evidence 
that the situation in that region is too 
sensitive for us to act. 

I think the vote was 99 to zero. I 
voted for it. It was a worthwhile 
amendment. I supported the Turks. 
The amendment was offered by a most 
respected Member of this body, the 
Senator from West Virginia. The 
amendment was not dealing with a 
matter that was too sensitive. Some- 
one could have said: Do not deal with 
that, it is too sensitive there are ethnic 
problem the Bulgarnians and the 
Turks.” As I said, the vote was 99 to 
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zip. Everybody present voted for the 
resolution. 

The record on other issues is the 
same. They are very sensitive—no 
doubt about it. They are sensitive. But 
they are important because they deal 
with human life, and human rights, 
and human conflicts between people 
of vastly different cultural and politi- 
cal values. That is why they are sensi- 
tive. And that is exactly why the 
Senate has chosen to deal with them. 

So in my view, this is an appropriate 
debate. Some said: Why do you not 
deal with today's problems? Why are 
you worrying about something that 
happened 75 years ago?” As I said yes- 
terday, I heard that same argument 
when we finally acted on the Genocide 
Convention which had been languish- 
ing in the Senate for 38 years. 

As the Senator from West Virginia 
pointed out, this Senator was majority 
leader when we passed that conven- 
tion, ratified it, and he was majority 
leader when they did the enabling leg- 
islation. We both believed that we had 
waited too long, 30-some years before 
we acted in the U.S. Senate. 

So it was important we reach back, 
as we did in 1986 and 1988, and it is 
important that we discuss now this 
resolution. We cannot duck the tough, 
sensitive issues. I think we ought to 
deal straightforwardly with the Arme- 
nian genocide. 

The Senator from Georgia, I think, 
referred earlier to the strategic impor- 
tance of Turkey. There is doubt about 
it. I made the same statement myself, 
have been to Turkey, and I have vis- 
ited with the then president and prime 
minister, now the president. I am cer- 
tainly aware of the strategic role 
Turkey plays in the southern flank of 
NATO. I know about its border. I 
know its importance with reference to 
Iran and the Soviet Union, the fact 
that we have bases there and will have 
base negotiations soon. The fact is to 
quote one speaker, that it is also im- 
portant to Israel," and other similar 
observations. Turkey is important to 
the United States. No one doubts the 
importance of it. 

But I want to remind the Senate of 
what I said yesterday. The importance 
of Turkey cuts two different ways. 
Sure, Turkey is important it to the 
United States, but I think we are 
equally important to Turkey. Some- 
times there is a feeling around this 
place that you cannot disagree with 
your friends because they might not 
like it. We can disagree with each 
other, and we are friends. But we 
cannot disagree with some country 
even though they ought to be dis- 
agreed with—because, oh, that is too 
sensitive. 

The United States has never made 
the facts of the 1915-1923 period an 
issue in its U.S. Turkish relations and 
the reason is simple. Those events, in 
our view, have nothing to do with the 
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modern Turkish Republic, with the 
current Turkish Government, or the 
contemporary Turkish people. It is the 
Turkish Government which insists on 
making this a live, all too bitter bilat- 
eral issue. We do not see our action as 
anti-Turkey. We say that. We mean it. 
Why does Turkey insist on taking it 
that way? Why does Turkey insist on 
making a crisis out of a commemora- 
tive resolution? It is not necessary. 

I have said time and time again that 
I am willing to work with the adminis- 
tration, with the Turkish Embassy, 
anybody, to try to find language that 
does not offend but still states some 
facts. Oh, you can write something 
that does not offend. Just leave out 
Turkey. That will not offend anybody 
in Turkey. Leave out the word “geno- 
cide” or any reference to the word 
“genocide.” 

I understand some believe there is 
no compromise. I would also indicate 
that if the argument we are hearing 
from some today is accurate, I guess 
they just did not hear the argument 
we made when we were talking about 
the Chinese student issue, because 
that was sort of the argument then 
used by some of us about the strategic 
importance of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

We all heard all sorts of outrage ex- 
pressed about China, about the gross 
human rights abuses of the Chinese 
Government, the government killed 
thousands of people. We heard the 
outrages. They were pouring forth for 
hours. 

Time and time again during the 
debate I heard my colleagues on the 
other side of that issue say what hap- 
pened in Tiananmen Square is a 
matter of right and wrong, not strate- 
gic importance. The fact that there 
are 1.1 billion people in China did not 
make any difference. The fact China 
might be an offset to the Soviet Union 
did not make any difference. We are 
talking about right and wrong.” They 
said it again and again. 

The majority leader this morning in- 
dicated that China’s people comprised 
nearly a quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion. But what was the argument? We 
cannot let the importance of China 
stand in the way of Senate action on 
an issue of right and wrong. That is 
the issue here today, right or wrong. 
That was the veiw they held about 
China. It was a human rights disaster. 
We do not know how many were 
killed, how many were jailed, how 
many are still in jail. But compared to 
what happened in Armenia, in a 
period of 1915 to 1923, there is no com- 
parison. Almost an entire nation of 
people were wiped out. It was not a 
tragedy. It was genocide. 

So I would guess there is a question 
of right and wromg here. That is 
really what we are debating here, 
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what happened in the Ottoman 
Empire between 1915 and 1923. 

Listen to what the majority leader 
decried in his statement on China this 
morning. And let me say he is right to 
decry. These are his words: 

Political and other extrajudicial killing, 
torture, or other inhuman, degrading treat- 
ment or punishment, arbitrary arrests, de- 
tention, exile, excessive force in violation of 
humanitarian law in internal conflicts. 

Again he was right to decry those 
gross violations of human rights. But 
every one of those charges can be 
made and proved a thousandfold 
against the authorities of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

Let us make it clear. If we are going 
to have one set of rules for the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China, and another 
set of rules for Turkey, maybe another 
set of rules for some country some- 
where in the Mideast, and another set 
of rules for some other country, then I 
am not certain by what kind of a 
standard we are going to judge human 
rights abuses. 

So if we should speak out against 
the current Chinese Government—and 
we should—how can you make a case 
that we cannot raise our voice about 
the Ottoman Empire and the crimes 
committed by the leaders of the Otto- 
man Empire, committed against an 
entire nation of people, and to boot by 
a government long since relegated to 
the trash can of history? Is China stra- 
tegically important or not? Most 
people would say yes. Turkey is strate- 
gically important. Okay. Everybody 
will stipulate that. But it does not 
make sense to apply one standard to 
one country, and a different standard 
to another country. 

Mr. President, I want to respond to 
the argument just made about the 69 
scholars, That has a nice sound to it. 
All you have to do is tell people, well, 
we have 69 scholars to back up the 
case of the Turks. We want to make a 
record. So whatever the vote may be, 
the record will be here. This issue will 
not go away. 

The inference is that 69 or a majori- 
ty of U.S. or leading scholars chal- 
lenge the genocide. In 1985 the Ameri- 
ean Turkish Association ran a newspa- 
per ad, questioning whether the Arme- 
nians actually suffered a genocide and 
calling for the opening of the Otto- 
man Archives. We have a copy of the 
Ottoman what are now sent to be the 
Ottoman archives. I am showing you 
what the Ottoman archives is. It does 
not take long to leaf through it. The 
last entry is in 1894. The self-described 
Ottoman archives are right here. It 
has a letter which accompanies it. It is 
from the Center of Cultural Publica- 
tion and Distribution from Turkey: 

I am pleased to present to you and your 
staff a new release of our foundation enti- 
tled Ottoman Archives, Collection, the Ar- 
menian Question." 

As you are well aware, the repeated allega- 
tions of some Armenian interests in the U.S. 
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is that a genocide occurring during the 
period of 1915 to 1923 has caused this mun- 
dane issue to be considered in the Congress 
numerous times during the last few years. 
S.J. Res. 212 is a most recent attempt on 
this issue. Historians repeatedly indicated 
that in the absence of clear, specific evi- 
dence which substantiates such an allega- 
tion, it would be an attempt to rewrite histo- 
ry on distorted facts on which the U.S. Con- 
gress should not be expected to play a role. 

Our foundation took this professionalism 
as a mandate and started an expensive mul- 
tiyear project to publish the original Otto- 
man Archives of the Middle East Institute, 
the first volume which is presented to you 
today, and 14 additional volumes are 
coming. 

When? Thi goes to 1894. 

I placed in the Recorp yesterday 
no one has refuted it, as far as I 
know—a report about the archives, 
and about what may be remaining to 
see, and about all the other archives in 
Germany and the United States and 
the Vatican; I read excerpts from 
Turkish papers that the Turks have 
been spending years taking out any 
part of the archives that might have 
an adverse impact. So this is volume 1, 
up to 1894. Fourteen more volumes are 
coming—but long after the debate on 
this particular issue will have ended. 
It's planned that way. : 

Let me get back to the 69 scholars, 
leading scholars. Of the 69, only 4 ac- 
tually focus their studies on the his- 
torical period of the genocide: Stan- 
ford Shaw and his Turkish wife, Ezal 
Kural Shaw, their former student, 
Justin McCarthy, and Philip Stoddard, 
director of the Middle East Institute; 
all are financially subsidized by 
Turkey. Their work is routinely and 
roundly criticized by other scholars, 
who say none has credibility on the 
issue. 

The other 64 signatories specialize in 
the areas of general history, Turkish 
language, Islamic carpets, architec- 
ture, political science, anthropology, 
and Turkish folklore. That does not 
exactly mean they are experts on 
genocide. 

Since 1985 this ad has never reap- 
peared, and the signatories have not 
responded to calls from Armenian his- 
torians to discuss the issue. After the 
ad ran, the Armenian Assembly con- 
tacted many of the signatories. In pri- 
vate some claimed they had not au- 
thorized use of their names and some 
readily acknowledged the Armenians 
suffered genocide. We have excerpts 
from some of the letters. 

Bernard Lewis from Princeton 
signed the ad, and because he is well 
known, took on a special role in the 
Senate debate on the resolution. How- 
ever, Lewis’ prior work establishes his 
lack of credibility as a “69 scholars” 
signatory. 

In his seminal book The Emergence 
of Modern Turkey," Lewis actually 
wrote that the Armenians suffered 
"the terrible holocaust of 1915, where 
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a million and a half Armenians per- 
ished." That is his language, not mine. 

None of the 69 has ever acknowl- 
edged the overwhelming primary evi- 
dence of the genocide—that is, hun- 
dreds of unimpeachable international 
eyewitnesses; boastful admissions by 
Ottoman Government officials; the 
obvious fact that an entire race was re- 
moved from its homeland; incriminat- 
ing Ottoman documents; United 
States, British, German, Austrian, 
Italian, French, Soviet, and other dis- 
positive archival records; and the post- 
war trial and convictions for extermi- 
nating the Armenian nation." It has 
been suggested that maybe some of 
those who did sign did so as the price 
of continued access to resources in 
Turkey. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ma- 
terial printed in the Rrecorp which 
contains statements and the retrac- 
tions, in some cases, and information 
on many of those who supposedly 
signed an ad in 1985 as “69 scholars.” 
Let me remind you that 10 U.S. Presi- 
dents, Ronald Reagan, Jimmy Carter, 
Herbert Hoover, Warren G. Harding, 
Woodrow Wilson, William Howard 
Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, William 
McKinley, Grover Cleveland, and Ben- 
jamin Harrison, all spoke of the trage- 
dy of the Armenians. 

I have a list of the scholars and their 
affiliation and their specialization and 
their area of expertise, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at the appropriate point. I 
have copies of resolutions previously 
addressed in the Congress of the 
United States, and to include in the 
Recorp at this point a paper about 
how, over the years, a number of my 
colleagues in the Senate, Republicans 
and Democrats, have generally in the 
month of April, sometime around the 
24th of April, which is the anniversary 
date, made statements in support of 
the so-called Armenian position. 

I ask unanimous consent also to 
have printed at this point a listing of 
those Senators who have made state- 
ments over the years. Also the state- 
ment by the late Senator Scoop Jack- 
son, which I will discuss at some 
length later, which addresses the stra- 
tegic importance of Turkey, which he 
recognized, but also the question of 
right or wrong, which he recognized. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

69 on A “MAJORITY” or U.S. OR LEADING 

ScHOLARS CHALLENGE THE GENOCIDE 

Issue: In 1985, the American Turkish As- 
sociation ran a newspaper ad questioning 
whether the Armenians actually suffered a 
genocide and called for the opening of the 
Ottoman Archives. This ad has become one 
of the most often used weapons against the 
genocide resolution—opponents argue that 
if 69 scholars dispute the genocide, Congress 
should not legislate it into history. In fact, 
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this ad has little substance and no value as a 
Statement of credible scholars. 
POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 

1. Of the sixty-nine, none are recognized 
in genocide studies and only four actually 
focus their studies on the historical period 
of the genocide: Stanford Shaw, his Turkish 
wife Ezal Kural Shaw, their former student 
Justin McCarthy, and Phillip Stoddard, Di- 
rector of the Middle East Institute. All four 
are financially subsidized by Turkey, their 
work is routinely and roundly criticized by 
other scholars, and none has credibility on 
this issue. 

2. The other 64 signatories specialize in 
the areas of history, Turkish language, Is- 
lamic carpets, architecture; political science, 
anthropology, and Turkish folklore. 

3. Since 1985, this ad has never reap- 
peared and the signatories have not re- 
sponded to calls from Armenian historians 
to discuss the issue. 

4. After the ad ran, the Armenian Assem- 
bly contacted the signatories. In private 
some claimed that they had not authorized 
use of their names and some readily ac- 
knowledged the Armenians suffered a geno- 
cide. In writing, we received letters, excerpt- 
ed in the attachment. 

5. Bernard Lewis, from Princeton, signed 
the ad and, because he is well-known, has 
taken on a special role in the Senate debate 
on the resolution. However, Lewis' prior 
work establishes his lack of credibility as a 
"69 scholars" signatore. In his seminal book, 
“The Emergence of Modern Turkey," Lewis 
actually wrote that the Armenians suffered 
"the terrible holocaust of 1915, where a mil- 
lion and a half Armenians perished." (Note, 
the term “holocaust” is usually reserved for 
the unique Jewish experience during World 
War II.) 

6. None of the sixty nine has ever distin- 
guished or even acknowledged the over- 
whelming primary evidence of the geno- 
cide—i.e., hundreds of unimpeachable inter- 
national eyewitnesses; boastful admissions 
by Ottoman government officials; the obvi- 
ous fact that an entire race was removed 
from its homeland; incriminating Ottoman 
documents; U.S., British, German, Austrian, 
Italian, French, Soviet, and other disposi- 
tive archival records; and the post-war trials 
and convictions for “exterminating the Ar- 
menina nation." 

7. Finally, it is clear that many of those 
who did sign their names did so as the price 
of continued access to resources in Turkey. 
Turkish sources confirm that cooperation 
with the government pays high dividends 
and criticism exacts a high price. Recently, 
an Armenian-American obtained a rare copy 
of the Turkish Official Gazette recording 
the post war trials; he offered it to Cornell 
Fleischer at Washington University in St. 
Louis for the school's Ottoman materíals. 
Initially, Fleischer agreed to accept the 
copies if there were no publicity, but then 
refused to accept them in fear of the Turk- 
ish government's reaction if it heard. As an- 
other example, in a more recent edition of 
Lewis's book, he has edited out his previous 
statement on the Armenian holocaust. 

SUPPORTING MATERIALS ATTACHED 


1. 1985 Ad 

2. Chart of 69 Scholars 

3. Passages from Lewis's “Emergence of 
Modern Turkey" (2d ed.) 

AMERICAN ACADEMICIANS AND LOBBYING ON 
THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCTION 

"The political control of knowledge goes 
deeper than censorship and is more subtle 
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than outright propaganda. It includes the 
conditions under which research will be 
funded and given a forum, and also the des- 
ignation of legitimacy to be conferred or 
withheld in specific fields of inquiry. Jobs, 
tenure, professional advancement, all can 
come to depend on taking the approved line. 

"Adjacent to these disturbing develop- 
ments in the academy, the high-pressure 
phenomenon of the 'institute' and 'think 
tank' proliferates, with, in most cases, gov- 
ernment backing of one sort or another. 
What all this scrambling means, finally, is 
that the struggle of memory against forget- 
ting must compete with official versions and 
special interests, with public and private de- 
mands for serviceable knowledge, with the 
kinds of on-line information geared to expe- 
dient needs. Amid this din the scholar's in- 
dependent voice is hard to hear, unless, of 
course, it too is backed.“ — Terrence Des 
Pres, Professor of English, Colgate Universi- 
ty, Member of the United States Holocaust 
Council. 

In 1985, 69 American academicians 
became part of a lobbying effort organized 
by the Assembly of Turkish American Asso- 
ciations to defeat congressional approval of 
a resolution to commemorate the Armenian 
Genocide. 

The scholars, who hailed from such pres- 
tigious institutions as Columbia University 
and the University of Chicago, signed their 
names to an advertisement that ran in The 
New York Times, The Washington Post, 
and The Washington Times. The advertise- 
ment, which was directed at members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, character- 
ized language in the House Resolution, H.J. 
Res. 192, as “misleading and/or inaccurate." 

Since 1985, some of the scholars have pri- 
vately expressed regret that they ever 
signed the ad. Others have seemingly con- 
tradicted the conclusions of the ad in corre- 
spondence on the topic with the Armenian 
Assembly of America. 

Dr. Bernard Lewis, a professor at Prince- 
ton University, was even found to have ac- 
knowledged the massacre of the Armenians 
in one of his books, “The Emergence of 
Modern Turkey." Lewis wrote that at the 
beginning of the 19th century a desperate 
struggle began between the Turks and the 
Armenians, a struggle between two nations 
for the possession of a single homeland, 
that ended with the terrible holocaust of 
1915, where a million and half Armenians 
perished.” 

The 1985 ad illustrates how academicians 
can become players, wittingly or unwitting- 
ly, in a shrewd political manuever. To date, 
Turkish government officials and Turkish 
organizations in the United States continue 
to use this ad as a tool in a far-reaching 
campaign to convince American political 
leaders and the American people that an Ar- 
menian Genocide in Turkey between 1915 
and 1923 never occurred. 

Terrence Des Pres wrote pointedly that 
scholarship today has become besieged by 
political pressures. One can only hope that 
the scholarly community will recognize the 
damaging effects of this type of pressure 
and move to reject similar tactics in the 
future. 

AFFILIATIONS 


Although 69 names appear under the ad, 
eleven have no current academic affiliation. 
Of the eleven, five are retired, one is with 
the Middle East Institute, one is with the 
Institute for Turkish Studies, and four are 
not affiliated with any institution. 

Two specific examples of non-academics 
are Philip Stoddard and Elaine Smith, both 
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former U.S. Foreign Service Officers. Mr. 
Stoddard was a Ford Foundation research 
fellow in Turkey from 1955 to 1957. He 
joined the U.S. State Department in 1963, 
working in intelligence research as Chief of 
the Greece-Turkey-Iran Division and went 
on to head the Near East Division. He is cur- 
rently the Executive Director of the Middle 
East Institute in Washington, D.C. 

Ms. Smith studies Turkish at the Foreign 
Service Institute in 1958 and 1959. In 1960, 
she was assigned as political officer to the 
U.S. Embassy in Ankara, Turkey, where she 
remained for nine years. After that, she was 
transferred to Istanbul, where she served 
another three years. She was later assigned 
in Washington, D.C. to the Department of 
Commerce. 


AREAS OF EXPERTISE 


All of the signatories of the ad have at 
some time studied, taught or written about 
some aspect of Turkey—history, anthropolo- 
gy, linguistics, literature, political science, 
or folklore. 

But an analysis of their areas of expertise 
reveals a striking fact: of the 69 signatories, 
only 8 are concerned solely with the 20th 
century, the period encompassing the Arme- 
nian Genocide. Another 10 are scholars of 
the 19th and 20th centuries. Put together, 
only 26 percent of the signatories are schol- 
ars on the broad subject of pre-Republic 
Turkish history during the 19th and 20th 
centuries. 

Closer analysis reveals that only 4 of the 
18 scholars of the 19th and 20th century 
history have dealt with the specific topic 
and period of history in question, i.e. Turk- 
ish Ottoman policy towards the Armenians 
during and before World War I. These four 
are Philip Stoddard, Justin McCarthy, Ezel 
Kural Shaw and her husband, Stanford 
Shaw. 

Of the remaining 14 scholars of 19th and 
20th century Turkish history, 9 have dealt 
with issues peripheral to the Armenian 
theme, and five with topics irrelevant to Ar- 
menian issues. One example is Heath 
Lowry, the current director of the Institute 
of Turkish Studies in Washington, D.C. His 
area of expertise is the 16th century Otto- 
man Empire. 

The remaining 74 percent of the signato- 
ries have dealt with various aspects of Turk- 
ish history, language and anthropology 
ranging from the 13th to the 18th centuries. 
Some of the scholars have been involved in 
such aspects of the Ottoman Empire as 
Arab affairs, Islamic carpets, and patronage 
of architecture. 


TURKISH SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH 


A significant number of the signatories of 
the ad have received fellowships and/or 
grants from pro-Turkish organizations to 
conduct their research. The two most active 
organizations were the Institute of Turkish 
Studies, headquartered in Washington, 
D.C., and the American Research Institute 
in Turkey, based in Ankara, Turkey. 

In total, 40 of the scholars who signed the 
ad received a total of 65 grants from these 
two organizations. In addition, departments 
or universities with which those 40 scholars 
are affiliated have received more than 170 
grants from pro-Turkish institutes. (See the 
attached chart for specific grants.) 

THE SCHOLARS RESPOND 

After publication of the ad, the Armenian 
Assembly wrote to the signatories to deter- 
mine their personal views on the Armenian 
Genocide. Twelve of them responded and 
made the following points: 
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All 12 signatories agreed that archives ev- 
erywhere, especially in Turkey, should be 
opened to all scholars. 

Some objected to the U.S. Congress sin- 
gling out the Armenians as an example of 
man’s inhumanity to man, while ignoring 
the plight of Blacks and Indians. 

One raised the concern of a damaged 
NATO alliance and possible disruption in 
U.S.-Turkish relations. 

One expressed displeasure that the ad had 
been reprinted without his permission, and 
agreed with the resolution. 

One decried blaming today’s Turks for 
“what happened 70 years ago,” but another 
noted that the Turkish public has not ad- 
dressed the “victimization of the Armeni- 

Following are excerpts from some of the 
letters. The names of the scholars have 
been withheld at their request. 

“I am well familiar with the events of 
1915-16 and with the events up to 1923 and 
I am aware of the death, suffering and mas- 
sacres of the Armenian people during this 
period . . . I shall never become part of any 
attempt to deny the victimization, massa- 
cres, or genocide of the Armenian people 
perpetrated between 1915 and 1923."—June 
11, 1985. 

“Let me first say that I do not question 
that massive numbers of Armenians per- 
ished during World War I as a result of 
criminal and even genocidal intents. When- 
ever I teach courses on this period, I always 
devote these events specific attention. It is 
also my personal opinion that high Otto- 
man officials pursued policies that were 
aimed at the effective elimination of the Ar- 
menian population in Anatolia.” 

“It is also my opinion that the Turkish 
public—unlike the German public with 
regard to the Holocaust—has not yet forth- 
rightly addressed the victimization of the 
Armenians during World War I. I believe 
that Turkish democracy will be much 
stronger when this has been accom- 
plished."—June 14, 1985. 

“You ask me what my understanding is of 
the treatment of Armenians during the 
period between 1915 and 1923 . . . I cannot 
authoritatively answer that question. First, 
that period is not the subject of my own 
scholarly expertise. Second... official 
Turkish archives of the period in question 
have not so far been opened for scholarly 
analysis."—June 14, 1985. 

"I sincerely believe that hundreds of thou- 
sands of Armenians lost their lives in the 
1915-1923 period. I have no doubt that the 
three upstarts who led the Empire up to 
1918 had the capacity to give orders to 
murder Armenians qua Armenians."—July 
3, 1985. 

"As scholars, we acknowledge that there 
were terrible sufferings undergone by the 
Armenians at this time. To deny this would 
be unjust. Even the word 'genocide' is not 
wholly inappropriate here."—June 10, 1985. 

THE U.S. HISTORICAL RECORD 


Some 70 years after the terrible sufferings 
endured by the Armenians in Turkey, 69 
scholars have urged Congress to oppose a 
resolution that would set aside a day to re- 
member and reflect on those tragic events. 

Nearly three-fourths of the signatories are 
not academicians of the historical period 
and topic in question, and many of them 
have received direct or indirect support for 
their academic research from the Republic 
of Turkey. 

The signatories say that the archives of 
the Soviet Union, Syria, Bulgaria and 
Turkey must be opened to historians so that 
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the events of 1915-23 can be "adequately 
known." But thousands of historical docu- 
ments on the Armenian Genocide already 
exist in the archives of the United States. 
The tragic events of that period have been 
affirmed by several sources (See Fact Sheet 
#2 for specific citings): 

Ten U.S. Presidents—Ronald Reagan, 
Jimmy Carter, Herbert Hoover, Warren G. 
Harding, Woodrow Wilson, William Howard 
Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, William McKin- 
ley, Grover Cleveland, and Benjamin Harri- 
son. 

Congressional resolutions adopted by the 
54th and 66th Congresses. 

Official files of U.S. consular reports from 
Ottoman Turkey, including the correspond- 
ence of U.S. Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Empire, Henry Morgenthau. 

In light of this material, and much more 
documentation that can be found in the 
British, French and German archives, con- 
temporary scholars have a wealth of infor- 
mation already at their disposal on the 
events of 1915-1923. 

Richard Hovannisian, a renowned scholar 
of modern Armenian history, talks pointed- 
ly about the problems surrounding scholar- 
ly research into the Genocide in a new book 
titled The Armenian Genocide In Perspec- 
tive”: 

“Perhaps the main reason for the general 
disregard for scientific study was the feeling 
that there was neither need for, nor purpose 
in, dwelling upon that which the entire 
world accepted as common knowledge, that 
is, the systematic dislocation and annihila- 
tion of the Armenian population by a dicta- 
torial regime bent on creating a radically 
different political order with a radically dif- 
ferent ethnoreligious composition. 

“With the humiliating but accurate 
phrase ‘starving Armenian’ broadcast the 
world over, the survivors would have found 
it unimaginable that within a generation 
there might be those who would either deny 
or else try to minimize the scope of their 
victimization by casting it into the context 
of the general horror and havoc of war. 
Ironically, however, that is exactly what 
happened. And with the great new interna- 
tional crises gripping the world in the 1930s 
and 1940s, the Armenian experience in 
World War I became the ‘forgotten geno- 
cide.' " 

While the evidence of the Armenian 
Genocide is incontrovertible, the Armenian 
community looks forward to increasing 
study of this subject to assist in the preven- 
tion and punishment of the crime of geno- 
cide. 


[From the Washington Times, Dec. 2, 1985] 


ATTENTION MEMBERS OF THE U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Our reservations focus on the use of the 
words Turkey“ and "genocide" and may be 
summarized as follows: 

From the fourteenth century until 1922, 
the area currently known as Turkey, or 
more correctly, the Republic of Turkey, was 
part of the territory encompassing the 
multi-national, multi-religious state known 
as the Ottoman Empire. It is wrong to 
equate the Ottoman Empire with the Re- 
public of Turkey in the same way that it it 
wrong to equate the Hapsburg Empire with 
the Republic of Austria. The Ottoman 
Empire, which was brought to an end in 
1922, by the successful conclusion of the 
Turkish Revolution which established the 
present day Republic of Turkey in 1923, in- 
corporated lands and peoples which today 
account for more than twenty-five distinct 
countries in South-eastern Europe. North 
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Africa, and the Middle East, only one of 
which is the Republic of Turkey. The Re- 
public of Turkey bears no responsibility for 
any events which occurred in Ottoman 
times, yet by naming “Turkey” in the Reso- 
lution, its authors have implicitly labeled it 
as guilty of the "genocide" it charges tran- 
spired between 1915 and 1923. 

As for the charge of genoeide:“ No signa- 
tory of this statement wishes to minimize 
the scope of Armenian suffering. We are 
likewise cognizant that it cannot be viewed 
as separate from the suffering experienced 
by the Muslim inhabitants of the region. 
The weight of evidence so far uncovered 
points in the direction of serious intercom- 
munal warfare (perpetrated by Muslim and 
Christian irregular forces), complicated by 
disease, famine, suffering and massacres in 
Anatolia and adjoining areas during the 
First World War. Indeed, throughout the 
years in question, the region was the scene 
of more or less continuous warfare, not 
unlike the tragedy which has gone on in 
Lebanon for the past decade. The resulting 
death toll among both Muslim and Chris- 
tian communities of the region was im- 
mense. But much more remains to be discov- 
ered before historians will be able to sort 
out precisely responsibility between warring 
and innocent, and to identify the causes for 
the events which resulted in the death or 
removal of large numbers of the eastern An- 
atolian population, Christian and Muslim 
alike. 

Statesmen and politicians make history, 
and scholars write it. For this process to 
work scholars must be given access to the 
written records of the statesmen and politi- 
cians of the past. To date, the relevant ar- 
chives in the Soviet Union, Syria, Bulgaria 
and Turkey all remain, for the most part, 
closed to dispassionate historians. Until 
they become available the history of the 
Ottoman Empire in the period encompassed 
by H.J. Res. 192 (1915-1923) cannot be ade- 
quately known. 

We believe that the proper position for 
the United States Congress to take on this 
and related issues, is to encourage full and 
open access to all historical archives, and 
not to make charges on historical events 
before they are fully understood. Such 
charges as those contained in H.J. Res. 192 
would inevitably reflect unjustly upon the 
people of Turkey, and perhaps set back ir- 
reparably progress historians are just now 
beginning to achieve in understanding these 
tragic events. 

As the above comments illustrate, the his- 
tory of the Ottoman-Armenians is much de- 
bated among scholars, many of whom do 
not agree with the historical assumptions 
embodied in the wording of H.J. Res. 192. 
By passing the resolution Congress will be 
attempting to determine by legislation 
which side of a historical question is correct. 
Such a resolution based on historically ques- 
tionable assumptions, can only damage the 
cause of honest historical enquiry, and 
damage the credibility of the American leg- 
islative process. 


ARMENIAN ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA, FACT 
SHEET #2, U.S. RECOGNITION OF THE ARME- 
NIAN GENOCIDE 
During the second half of the nineteenth 

century, the Armenian population of the 

Ottoman Turkish Empire became the target 

of heightened persecution by the Ottoman 

government. These persecutions culminated 
in a three-decade period during which the 

Armenians were systematically uprooted 
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from their homeland of 3,000 years and 
eliminated through massacres or exile. 

Few events have evoked American sympa- 
thy and concern as did the Armenian Geno- 
cide in Ottoman Turkey. Eight U.S. Presi- 
dents spoke out against the treatment of 
the Armenians, and the 54th and 66th Con- 
gresses adopted resolutions deploring the 
massacres. In recent years, President 
Reagan, President Carter, the House of 
Representatives, and other officials reaf- 
Een American recognition of this trage- 

y. 

U.S. REAFFIRMATION 
President Ronald Reagan 


Days of Remembrance of Victims of the 
Holocaust, Proclamation 4838, April 22, 
1981.— Like the genocide of the Armenians 
before it, and the genocide of the Cambodi- 
ans which followed it—and like too many 
other such persecutions of too many other 
peoples—the lessons of the Holocaust must 
never be forgotten.” 

President Jimmy Carter 


White House Ceremony, May 16, 1978.— 
it is generally not known in the world 
that in the years preceding 1916, there was 
a concerted effort made to eliminate all the 
Armenian people, probably one of the great- 
est tragedies that ever befell any group. And 
there weren't any Nuremberg trials." 

President Herbert Hoover 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover, 1952.— 
“The association of Mount Ararat and 
Noah, the staunch Christians who were 
massacred periodically by the Mohammed- 
an Turks, and the Sunday School collec- 
tions over fifty years for alleviating their 
miseries—all cumulate to impress the name 
Armenia on the front of the American 
mind.” 

President Warren G. Harding 


Letter to Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, November 22, 1921.— If it is be- 
lieved that a warship can be sent to an Ar- 
menian port on the Mediterranean I should 
have very little hesitancy in making such a 
suggestion on behalf of these stricken 
people. Surely there must be some way in 
which to utter the admonition of the five 
great powers to restrain the hands of assas- 
sins in that unfortunate land.” 

President Woodrow Wilson 


Letter to Acting Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Phillips, September 18, 1919.—"* * * 
get into communication with * * * the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress with 
regard to our being authorized to send 
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troops to Armenia. I am heartily in favor of 
such a course if the Congress will authorize 
it . . „„ 


President William Howard Taft 


Taft Papers on the League of Nations, 
1920.— On the whole, it is not to much to 
say that the people of the Jewish race have 
suffered more in this war, as noncombat- 
ants, than any other people, unless it be the 
Serbians and the Armenians.” 


President Theodore Roosevelt 


Letter to Cleveland Moadley Dodge, May 
11, 1918.—"* * * the Armenian massacre was 
the greatest crime of the war, and failure to 
act against Turkey is to condone it * * the 
failure to deal radically with the Turkish 
horror means that all talk of guaranteeing 
the future peace of the world is mischevious 
nonsense * * *" 

Annual Message of the President, Decem- 
ber 6, 1904,—''* it is inevitable that (the 
United States) should desire eagerly to give 
expression to its horror on an occasion like 
* * * such systematic and long-extended cru- 
elty and oppression as the cruelty and op- 
pression of which the Armenians have been 
the victims, and which have won for them 
the indignant pity of the civilized world." 


President William McKinley 


Annual Message of the President, Decem- 
ber 5, 1898.—"* * * press for a just settle- 
ment of our claims * * * during the Armeni- 
an troubles of 1895 * * *" 


President Grover Cleveland 


Annual Message of the President, Decem- 
ber 7, 1896.—''* * * it would afford me satis- 
faction if I could assure the Congress that 
the disturbed condition in Asiatic Turkey 
had durng the past year assumed a less hid- 
eous and bloody aspect and that * * * as a 
consequence of the awakening of the Turk- 
ish Government to the demands of humane 
civilization * * * the shocking features of 
the situation had been mitigated. Instead, 
however * * * we have been inflicted by con- 
tinued and not unfrequent reports of the 
wanton destruction of homes and the 
bloody butchery of men, women, and chil- 
dren, made martyrs to their profession of 
Christian faith.“ 

Annual Message of the President, Decem- 
ber 2, 1895.—''Occurrences in Turkey have 
continued to excite concern. The reported 
massacres of Christians in Armenia and the 
development there and in other districts of 
a spirit of fanatic hostility to Christian in- 
fluences naturally excited apprehension 
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President Benjamin Harrison 


Letter to Robert J. Thompson, Esq., De- 
cember 14, 1894.—"My indignation and sym- 
pathy have been greatly roused by the press 
reports of the fearful outrages practised on 
the Armenians.” 


House Joint Resolution 247 


September 10, 1984.—'* April 24, 1985 
is hereby designated as 'National Day of Re- 
membrance of Man's Inhumanity to Man' 
* * * for all victims of genocide, especially 
the one and one-half million people of Ar- 
menian ancestry who were victms of the 
genocide perpetrated in Turkey between 
1915 and 1923 * * *" 


House Resolution 148 


April 8, 1974.—"* * * April 24, 1975 is 
hereby designated as ‘National Day of Re- 
memberance of Man's Inhumanity to Man’ 
* * * for all victims of genocide, especially 
the one and one-half million people of Ar- 
menian ancestry who succumbed to the 
genocide perpetrated in 1915 * * *" 


Senate Resolution 359 


May 13, 1920.—"* * the testimony ad- 
duced at the hearings conducted by the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations have clearly established the 
truth of the reported massacres and other 
atrocities from which the Armenian people 
have suffered." 


Concurrent Resolution of Congress: 
"Armenian Outrages” 


January 27, 1896.— Whereas the Ameri- 
can people, in common with all Christian 
people everywhere, have beheld with horror 
the recent appalling outrages and massacres 
of which the Christian population of 
Turkey have been made the victims * * *" 


U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council Chairman 
Elie Wiesel 


Days of Remembrance Commemoration, 
Capitol Rotunda, April 30, 1981.—''Before 
the planning of the final solution, Hitler 
asked, ‘Who remembers the Armenians?’ He 
was right. No one remembered them, as no 
one remembered the Jews. Rejected by ev- 
eryone, they felt expelled from history." 

U.S. Ambassador to the Ottoman Empire 

Henry Morgenthau 


Telegram to the Secretary of State, July 
16, 1915.— Deportation of and excesses 
against peaceful Armenians is increasing 
and from harrowing reports of eye witnesses 
it appears that a campaign of race extermi- 
nation is in progress under a pretext of re- 
prisal against rebellion." 
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1983-87 SENATOR'S FLOOR STATEMENT ON THE 
ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Issue: In recent years, before the Armeni- 
an Genocide Resolution was seriously 
pressed in the Senate, several Senators 
made floor statements commemorating 
April 24. A list of names and dates is at- 
tached, 


POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 


1. The statements of Senators Metz- 
enbaum and Specter are interesting because 
they both switched sides in the October Ju- 
diciary Committee meeting. 

2. Senator Scoop Jackson's statement is 
important because as a staunch supporter of 
national defense and NATO, he saw nothing 
wrong with commemorating the Armenian 
genocide. 


SUPPORTING MATERIAL ATTACHED 


1. Metzenbaum, Specter, and Jackson 
statements. 


SENATORS WHO HAVE MADE STATEMENTS ON THE 
ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 

April 1983: Levin, Riegle, Jackson, Metz- 
enbaum, Pell, Lautenberg, Biden, Specter, 
Sarbanes, Dole, Kennedy, Hollings, Bradley, 
Lugar, Glenn, Helms, and Dodd. 

April 1985: Levin, Cranston, Glenn, 
DeConcini, Metzenbaum, Riegle, Wilson, 
Heinz, Mitchell, Kasten, Sarbanes, Lauten- 
berg, Chafee, Bingaman, Pell, and Dodd. 

April 1986: Levin, Wilson, Bradley, Simon, 
DeConcini, Lautenberg, Dodd, Boschwitz, 
D'Amato, Glenn, Metzenbaum, Sarbanes, 
Hollings, and Moynihan. 

April 1987: Levin and Lautenberg. 


{From the Congressional Record] 


ARMENIAN GENOCIDE, 1915-23 


Mr. Brpen. Mr. President, the 19th and 
20th centuries have been an era of national- 
istic upheavals. In the name of nationhood 
or of a supposed greatness attached to a 
particular people, millions of human beings 
have suffered because their own ethnic 
background or religious beliefs did not con- 
form to those of the ruling authority of the 
time. 

A particularly cataclysmic instance of this 
occurred from 1915 through 1923, when the 
Ottoman Empire massacred an estimated 
1.5 million Armenians living for the most 
part in Asia Minor. Whole villages were 
wiped out, thousands of individuals were de- 
ported, and countless others fled into the 
desert, where many perished from exposure 
or disease. The property was sequestered, 
and centuries of culture destroyed. 

It has come to my attention that the 
August 1982 issue of the Department of 
State Bulletin carried a statement describ- 
ing the record of the massacres as ‘‘ambigu- 
ous,” and further declaring that “the De- 
partment of State does not endorse allega- 
tions that the Turkish Government commit- 
ted a genocide against the Armenian 
people.” 

Mr. President, there is nothing "ambigu- 
ous” about the murder of 1.5 million human 
beings. The massacres were brutal, concert- 
ed, and blatantly systematic. There were nu- 
merous eyewitness accounts. Our own ar- 
chives contain reports from Henry Morgen- 
thau, our Ambassador in Constantinople 
from 1913 to 1916, who recounted direct 


conversations with Turkish Government of- 
ficials who admitted the atrocities. 

And I emphasize that this is not the same 
government that exists now. This was the 
aftermath of the Ottoman Empire. 

Spokesmen for the State Department 
have promised for months to review and 
clarify the statement printed in the Bulle- 
tin. My hope is that Department officials 
will retract the statement and issue an ex- 
plicit acknowledgement of the historical 
record of the genocide. 

Throughout history, there have been too 
many examples of denials that events of 
such horrible dimensions have occurred, 
perhaps because their immensity is so in- 
comprehensible or because rationalizations 
or intentional ignorance are the easier path 
to follow. In our own country, there have 
been those who have contended that slavery 
was beneficial to the blacks who lived under 
it. More recently, in the memory of many of 
those in this Chamber today, there have 
been denials that the Holocaust effected by 
Nazi Germany ever occurred, The revision- 
ists are at work. 

Today, there are elderly survivors of the 
genocide which took place in Armenia 
nearly 70 years ago. They still bear the emo- 
tional scars of those events, as do their de- 
scendants. Many Armenians throughout the 
world maintain the cultural traditions of 
their ancestors and venerate the memory of 
those who died at the hands of others not so 
very long ago. 

No individual who values human life 
should ever forget this example of the ulti- 
mate danger of persecution. Though the 
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events which I have spoken of today were 
regional, in a place far away, the conscience 
on the matter the conscience of the world 
must be global, I hope that my colleagues 
will join with me today in the annual com- 
memoration of Armenian Martyrs Day, 
which is today. 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, this past 
Sunday, April 24, marked the 68th anniver- 
sary of the massacre of nearly 1.5 million 
Armenians by the Turks between the years 
of 1915 and 1923. Today I offer my tribute 
to these early victims of 20th century geno- 
cide. The ill-fated Christian Armenians were 
repeatedly brutalized, having suffered at- 
tempts at wholesale annihilation during the 
Ottoman Empire and the rise of Kemal Ata- 
turk. It is only fitting that this body pause 
to honor their memory on April 27, Armeni- 
an Martyrs Day. 

Mr. President, the deportation, starvation, 
and horrible extermination sustained by in- 
nocent Armenians during these years are 
not the sole instances of man’s incredible in- 
humanity to man in this blood-soaked 
region of the world. Yet, how ironic it is 
that these crimes were often committed by 
people who shared, or would soon share, the 
same persecution at the hands of a venom- 
ous majority. 

How ironic that many of the participants 
in these compaigns of slaughter were Kurds, 
who were themselves an oppressed people 
yearning for self-determination. How equal- 
ly ironic that many of the same Turks who 
perpetrated the genocidal acts against the 
Armenians would see their own descendants 
suffer similar massacres in Cyprus, while 
others would be objects of discrimination 
and scorn in several Western European 
cities, where Turks are an immigrant work 
force. 

While a pitiful few learn from the vindic- 
tive turns of the wheel of history, let the 
U.S. Senate never be afraid to loudly decry 
acts of atrocity, wherever and whenever 
they are committed. Let not the Armenian 
holocaust be a mere occasion for commemo- 
ration, but rather let this day serve as a re- 
affirmation of America's intent to oppose 
tyranny with its every ounce of strength, 
and its equal intent to preserve freedom and 
the spirit of humanity. 

Mr. Percy. Mr. President, today the 
Senate commemorates the 68th anniversary 
of Armenian martyrs. Beginning in 1915, an 
estimated 1.5 million Armenians were killed, 
or died of disease and hunger, in an en- 
forced dispersal and elimination of the Ar- 
menian population of the former Ottoman 
empire. Perhaps half a million survived by 
fleeing abroad. 

This century has been great progress for 

the self determination of peoples, but the 
century has also seen unprecedented 
slaughter of whole ethnic identities. The Ar- 
menians we remember today were the first, 
tragically followed by the Nazi Holocaust 
that sought to exterminate the Jews, and in 
our day by the mass slaughter of Cambodi- 
ans. 
Today we must rededicate ourselves to 
work to insure that there is never another 
genocide, and that all nationalities have an 
opportunity to live in peace and security. 

We pay special tribute to the Armenian 
national heritage, which continues to flour- 
ish, and to the Armenian Americans who 
have found a new home here, and so en- 
riched our lives and communities in the 
United States. 

Mr. QuayYLe. Mr. President, today I want 
to join a number of my fellow colleagues in 
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paying homage to and recognizing the 68th 
anniversary of Armenian Martyrs Day. 

Recently here in Washington there was a 
gathering of the survivors of the Jewish 
Holocaust, Their tragedy is something we as 
a nation and as a world cannot and must not 
forget. Yet all to often we do forget other 
such similar atrocities, the Armenian geno- 
cide especially. 

As President Reagan stated so clearly in 
his proclamation issued on April 22, 1981, to 
proclaim April 26 to May 3 as “Days of Re- 
membrance of Victims of Holocaust.” 

“Like the genocide of the Armenians 
before it, and the genocide of the Cambodi- 
ans which followed it and like too many 
other such persecutions of too many other 
peoples—the lessons of the Holocaust must 
never be forgotten.” 

This is a solemn occasion for all of us who 
believe in human rights and in the goodness 
of man. It still is incomprehensible to me 
that 1.5 million Armenian men, women, and 
children were massacred in their own home- 
land. Yet it happened. 

What is as mind boggling is that less than 
a quarter of a century later another holo- 
caust took place. Now, some 60 years after 
the Armenian tragedy the world is still 
learning of the horrors of the Cambodian 
people endured under Pol Pot. 

Mr. Tsoncas. Mr. President, April 24, 
1983, marked the 67th anniversary of one of 
the most dreadful episodes in history: the 
massacre of more than 1 million Armenians 
in Turkey between 1915 and 1923. Because I 
believe there is value in reminding Ameri- 
cans of this period of atrocities, last week I 
introduced a resolution calling on the Presi- 
dent to designate April 24, 1984, a day of re- 
membrance for all victims of genocide, espe- 
cially those of Armenian ancestry. However, 
today I rise to protest the August 1982 De- 
partment of State bulletin, which takes an 
official position that— 

“The Department of State does not en- 
dorse allegations that the Turkish govern- 
ment committed a genocide against the Ar- 
menian people.” 

The Armenian genocide is a well-estab- 
lished historical fact. The genocide perpe- 
trated against the the Armenian people 
must never be forgotten. It is imperative 
that we who value human life and dignity 
acknowledge such tragedies and strive to 
prevent them from happening again. 

Regardless of short-term political consid- 
eration, the State Department should ac- 
knowledge the facts of the Armenian geno- 
cide. To do otherwise would set a precedent 
for other nations that tamper with their 
history for political advantage. 

I am appalled by State Department's at- 
tempt to overlook the arrests, deportations, 
torture, and murder that occurred with the 
complicity of the Turkish Government in 
the early part of this century. 

The State Department's position is unsat- 
isfactory and inconsistent with President 
Reagan’s Proclamation 4838, which states, 
in part: 

“Like the genocide of the Armenians 
before it, and the genocide of the Cambodi- 
ans which followed it—and like too many 
other such persecutions of too many other 
peoples—the lessons of the Holocaust must 
never be forgotten.” 

Further, the State Department's state- 
ment does a disservice to people of Armeni- 
an descent living in the United States and 
other countries. By compiling an accurate 
record of the facts of the past, these people 
can maintain a sense of ethic identity and 
alert future generations about evil in the 
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past so as to avoid it in the future. The 
State Department is wrong to mislead these 
people regarding the atrocities committed 
against their ancestors. For these reasons, I 
strongly object to the action of the Depart- 
ment of State denying the part played by 
the Turkish Government in the Armenian 
genocide. 

Mr. President, an article appeared in the 
New York Times Monday, April 15, 1983, ex- 
pressing the sentiments of the Greek Gov- 
ernment urging Turkish acknowledgement 
of the 1915 massacre. I ask that this article 
be printed in the Record. 

The article follows: 


From the New York Times, Monday, Apr. 
25, 1983] 
"POLITICIANS IN GREECE DEMAND TURKS 
ADMIT ARMENIAN DEATHS 

"ATHENS, April 24 (Reuters).—Greek polit- 
ical parties from both the right and left 
called on Turkey today to acknowledge that 
as many as 1.5 million Armenians met death 
at the hands of Turks in 1915. 

“Turkey has denied the charge in the face 
of extensive documentation. 

“The party representatives were speaking 
at a meeting of more than 1,000 of Greece's 
10,000 Armenians to mark the 68th anniver- 
sary of what historians say was a massacre 
by the Ottoman authorities during World 
War I." 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise today to 
join with my distinguished colleagues from 
Michigan, Senators Levin and Riegle, in 
commemorating the 68th anniversary of Ar- 
menian Martyrs Day. This day marks the 
events that took place between 1915 and 
1923 in which more than 1.5 million Armeni- 
ans were systematically deported and mur- 
dered by a declining Ottoman Empire. 

The rich heritage of the Armenian people 
dates back over 3,000 years and it is only 
through sheer courage and determination 
that their culture survives today. Located at 
what is commonly referred to as the cross- 
roads of the world", between the Caspian, 
Black, and Mediterranean Seas. Armenia 
has fought off foreign aggressors and domi- 
nation throughout its history. 

It was on the night of April 24, 1915, that 
200 intellectuals, community leaders, and 
prominent citizens of Armenian ancestry 
were executed, signifing the beginning of 
the plan to exterminate the entire Armeni- 
an Christian population located within the 
Ottoman borders. 

The heinous acts committed against the 
Armenians were clearly the result of a bru- 
tally calculated plan which has come to be 
known as the first genocide of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

It is our responsibility to recall this tragic 
event in the same fashion that we recall 
later acts of genocide such as that commit- 
ted against the Jews by a repressive and un- 
controlled Nazi regime. It is our responsibil- 
ity to make this Nation and the world aware 
of the atrocities of the past, of the injustice 
and human suffering of entire races of 
people, so that we can be on the watch. So 
that we can guarantee as best we can that it 
shall never happen again. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I want to 
express to Senators Levin and Riegle my ap- 
preciation for providing us with this oppor- 
tunity to remember and to mourn the sys- 
tematic, barbaric and unspeakably cruel 
massacre by Turkey of the 1.5 million mar- 
tyrs of Armenia, and I wish also to express 
my outrage at the fact that it took 8 months 
for the Department of State to formally re- 
tract an insulting and demeaning note that 
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appeared at the conclusion of an article in 
ne August 1982 Department of State Bulle- 
tin. 

"Because the historical record of the 1915 
events in Asia Minor is Ambiguous," the 
note reads, "the Department of State does 
not endorse allegations that the Turkish 
Government committed a genocide against 
the Armenian people." 

Mr. President, I cannot imagine how 
anyone could find the slightest bit of ambi- 
guity about this unspeakably cruel brutal 
slaughter of a gentle cultured people. 

I cannot imagine how anyone who has 
read the dispatches sent to Washington at 
the time by then-U.S. Ambassador Henry 
Morgenthau could describe as "allegations" 
what Ambassador Morgenthau called “A 
Campaign of Race Extermination.” 

I cannot imagine how our State Depart- 
ment could have permitted this contempti- 
ble sentence to appear in official print. 

And above all, Mr. President, I am truly 
appalled by the fact that the State Depart- 
ment has only now seen fit to retract this 
language. I believe that the Department 
should also apologize—humbly—to the Ar- 
menian-American community and to the 
public at large. 

Not long ago, President Reagan expressed 
his dismay at the fact that there exist today 
groups and individuals who deny the reality 
of the Nazi genocide against the Jews. 

The President was right to speak as he 
did. But consider the feelings of the Arme- 
nian-American community—of people whose 
parents and grandparents are in many cases 
the survivors of the terrible events of 1915 
and the years thereafter. 

Armenian history is not being distorted by 
the kinds of hate groups who soil the 
memory of the Jews of Europe. Instead, Ar- 
menian-Americans have confronted a denial 
of their history by the Government of the 
United States. 

There is nothing ambiguous Mr. President 
about the headlines in the New York Times 
at the time the genocide was in progress. 

March 20, 1915: Whole Plain Strewn With 
Armenian Bodies. 

April 28, 1915: Appeal to Turkey to Stop 
Massacres. 

June 6, 1915: More Armenian Massacres. 

June 29, 1915: Wholesale Massacres of Ar- 
menians by Turks. 

August 4, 1915: Report Turks Shot 
Women and Children. 

August 6, 1915: Armenian Horrors Show. 

August 18, 1915: Armenians Are Sen- 
tenced to Perish in Desert. 

August 20, 1915, Burn 1,000 Armenians. 

August 27, 1915: Turks Depopulate Towns 
of Armenia. 

September 3, 1915: Turks Massacre Arme- 
nians of Isnid. 

September 5, 1915: 1,500,000 Armenians 
Starve. 

September 16, 1915: Answer Morgenthau 
by Hanging Armenians. 

September 21, 1915: Bryce Asks U.S. To 
Aid Armenia; says that all the Christians in 
Trebizond, numbering 10,000 were drowned. 

These are just a few of the headlines, the 
chronicle of horror goes on and on. 

September 29, 1915: Armenian Women 
Put Up at Auction. 

October 11, 1915: Spare Armenians, Pope 
Asks Sultan. 


October 13, 1915: Massacres Renewed, 
Morgenthau Reports. 
October 22, 1915: German Says She 
Cannot Stop Turks. 


October 26, 1915: Slay All Armenians in 
City of Kerasunt. 
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November 1, 1915: Aid for Armenians 
Blocked by Turks. 

The record could not be more clear. 

The Armenians were slaughtered. 

They were slaughtered by order of the 
Turkish authorities. 

And they were the first victims in a centu- 
ry that may someday be described by histo- 
rians as the age of genocide. 
nee agony of Armenia must not be forgot- 

n. 

It must not be trivialized, minimized, or 
distorted for political purposes. 

And, Mr. President, the descendants of 
the Armenian martyrs must not be made to 
suffer the grief and pain that have been in- 
flicted upon them by a cynical note in a 
State Department publication. 

As a Senator, I apologize to Armenians ev- 
erywhere for this outrage, and I call upon 
the Secretary of State to act immediately to 
make full amends for a gratuitous and pa- 
tently false insult to everyone who believes 
in facing the truth. 

THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, earlier this 
month, over 10,000 Jewish survivors of the 
Holocaust gathered in Washington to honor 
those who were murdered by the Nazis and 
to remember the pain, the suffering and the 
lessons of that heinous experience. The Hol- 
ocaust is a sad reminder that those who 
forget history are condemned to repeat it. 
The tragedy of the Holocaust might well 
have been prevented in the world had re- 
called an earlier, equally dark episode in the 
20th century history of mankind: The will- 
ful massacre of 1.5 million Armenians at the 
hands of the Turks during World War I. 

Before World War I, Armenians, a gentle, 
highly cultured people, lived alongside the 
Turks and demanded only tolerance and 
freedom from their Turkish rulers. In re- 
sponse, the Turkish Government launched 
a coordinated drive to round up and elimi- 
nate every Armenian man, woman, and 
child. Today, on the 68th anniversary of the 
Armenina genocide, we honor those coura- 
geous individuals who were exterminated 
for no other reason than that their national 
heritage was considered alien by the Turk- 
ish leadership. 

The Armenian genocide and the Holo- 
caust remind us that man possesses the per- 
nicious quality of bigotry and the capacity 
to be cruel. We must never forget the despi- 
cable, inhuman treatment suffered by the 
Armenians and the Jews at the hands of 
their fellow men. We must keep the memo- 
ries of these solemn and painful events alive 
in order that history will not repeat itself 
yet again. 

If we are truly concerned about eliminat- 
ing the evil of genocide from the heart of 
mankind; if justice and compassion are 
values which we sincerely cherish; if the 
death of 1.5 million Armenians is to be more 
than a tragic footnote to our times; then we 
must not forget the brutal assault on 
human dignity which was the Armenian 
genocide. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, man's in- 
humanity to man has been an all too preve- 
lent occurrence throughout the centuries. 
Persecution, banishment, and enslavement 
of peoples are well-known and well-docu- 
mented in almost every civilization and 
every period of history. 

But these violations and abuses of basic 
human rights take on particular importance 
for us when we consider the most terrible 
occurrences of our own 20th century. In 
recent weeks, Americans here in Washing- 
ton and throughout the United States, 
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again took note of the Holocaust in which 6 
million Jews and tens of thousands of other 
Europeans were simply murdered as a 
matter of policy of the Nazi government of 
Germany. As the survivors of that Holo- 
caust and their children gathered in Wash- 
ington earlier this month, the cry most 
often heard was, We must not forget.“ 

We must not and will not forget, Mr. 
President, for there is to be a Holocaust 
Museum in Washington, D.C., just a short 
distance from the Mall and the center of 
our political life. An important part of the 
museum will be devoted to another tragedy 
in an earlier part of this century, the mas- 
sive massacre and systematic persecution of 
the Armenian people by the Ottoman 
Empire and the Turkish Government 
almost 70 years ago. 

The killing of over 1.5 million Armenians 
in Turkey and the scattering of tens of 
thousands more, particularly in 1915 and 
the months that followed, was the world's 
first genocidal experience of this century. 
How horrible it is to contemplate that a 
second genocidal policy would follow on 
even a greater scale only 25 years later. But 
to the Armenians and those who filed end- 
less numbers of eyewitness accounts of the 
massacres and mass death following forced 
deportation of Armenians across Asia Minor 
in 1915, there could be no set of circum- 
stances imaginable more completely de- 
praved or corrupt or inhumane. 

The American Committee on Armenian 
Atrocities called the genocide, “the greatest, 
most pathetic, and most arbitrary tragedy 
in history.” 

The American Ambassador to Turkey, 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr., called it a plan of 
extermination” in telegrams back to the 
State Department. 

News reports of 1915 quoted eyewitness 
accounts of the systematic and deliberate 
nature of the killings of thousands of men, 
women and children simply because they 
were Armenian or Christian or both. 

On the floor of the House of Lords in 
London, Lord Crewe brought the attention 
of the Crown to “wholesale massacre and 
wholesale deportations" of Armenians car- 
ried on under the noise and distraction of 
another tragedy, the European war we now 
know as World War I. 

As Cicero once noted, "Laws are silent 
amid the clash of arms." So this was true 
for the Armenian nation. 

The United States was not involved in 
World War I in 1915, Mr. President, and as 
the leading neutral nation received numer- 
ous appeals to intercede with the Turkish 
Government on behalf of the Armenians 
and to provide assistance to the Armenians 
if possible. 

Secretary of State William Jennings 
Bryan explained our representations and 
protests as "a matter of humanity." But 
Ambassador Morgenthau reported no satis- 
faction from our official protests and ap- 
pealed for private funds and relief for the 
Armenians from the injustice, grief, pover- 
ty, and starvation; that continued. 

The United States and many other coun- 
tries opened their hearts then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and we must not now close our minds. 

We heard excuses then about the needs of 
the Ottoman Empire, of the requirements 
of nationalism and of the necessities of de- 
velopment. We have heard these same ex- 
cuses since then in other contexts—from 
other states at other times. 

But there has never been, nor can there 
ever be, any acceptable excuse for the sys- 
tematic murdering of civilian populations. 
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To know that this has occurred and has 
been condemned is vital to our determina- 
tion not to see it happen again or to tolerate 
any indifference to it. 

I salute those of Armenian descent who 
have worked hard to ensure that the geno- 
cide of their people does not fade into his- 
torical irrelevance but remains a shocking 
lesson and horrendous example of the inhu- 
manity of man to man. And I make common 
cause with them in remembering today the 
victims of the Armenian genocide and in 
pledging our every effort to ensure that 
such a tragedy is never again visited upon 
any people anywhere on this Earth. 

Mr. DxCoxcixt. Mr. President, today I 
join my colleagues on Armenian Martyrs’ 
Day in commemorating the 70th anniversa- 
ry of the beginning of the genocide in the 
Ottoman Empire. It is a day of remem- 
brance for victims of all genocides, but espe- 
cially for the nearly 1.5 million Armenians 
who were mercilessly persecuted for 8 long 
years between 1915 and 1923. 

The senseless persecution and slaughter 
of Armenians during the outbreak of World 
War I, resulted in the banishment of thou- 
sands more Armenians, scattered into a dias- 
pora, forming a worldwide community who, 
today, urge all people of good faith and con- 
science never to forget this tragedy. We 
must never lend credibility to the all too fre- 
quently lamented remark that the Armeni- 
an genocide is the “forgotten genocide." Be- 
cause of the war and the isolationist atti- 
tude of the United States, at that time, our 
Government did not, unfortunately, more 
forcefully protest the actions of the Otto- 
man Empire. Sadly, the Armenian genocide 
was not the last but the first of many—too 
many—acts of genocide which have been 
perpetrated in this century. Six million 
Jews under Hitler, untold numbers of Soviet 
citizens in the Gulag under Stalin, and 
countless Cambodians under Pol Pot were 
also victims of the atrocity of genocide. To 
remember these victims is to make a state- 
ment. It is to say, I will not shut my eyes to 
the pleas of my brethren, for to stand by is 
to be an accomplice to a crime as serious as 
the act of genocide itself. To remember 
these victims is, most importantly, to move 
toward a better future, a safer future, for 
our children and the generations to come. 

While I look forward to the future, I am 
concerned. I am concerned that President 
Reagan's upcoming trip to Germany, which 
includes a visit to the Bitburg Cemetery 
where so many Nazi-SS men are buried, 
overlooks the fact that when the lesson of 
history's mistakes is not learned well, histo- 
ry becomes reality once again. President 
Reagan's visit to Bitburg negates a state- 
ment which he himself made in a proclama- 
tion for the Days of Remembrance for Vic- 
tims of the Holocaust on April 22, 1981. He 
said: "Like the genocide of the Armenians 
before it, and the geneocide of the Cambodi- 
ans which followed it—and like too many 
other people—the lessons of the Holocaust 
must never be forgotten." Let us not forget 
and let us not lay a wreath on the graves of 
those who committed the heinous crime of 
genocide against innocent people. 

It is also a great disappointment to me 
that the Reagan administration cannot sup- 
port a resolution, indeed in active lobby 
against a resolution, which recognizes and 
condemns man's inhumanity to man. To say 
that this would harm relations with an ally 
does not recognize the extent of the atrocity 
that we gather here today to remember. 

The purpose of Armenians Martyrs' Day 
is just that—to never allow the atrocity of 
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genocide to be forgotten. And so, on this 
day, I honor those innocent dead. I extend 
my sincerest sympathy to those Armenians 
who were victims of ruthless murder, and to 
their descendants and the descendants of all 
people who have fallen to genocide. And I 
pledge that we never will forget. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, April 
1985 may someday be recorded as the 
month in which the current administration 
established an all-time record for callous in- 
sensitivity. 

April 1985 is the cruel month in which the 
President of the United States equated the 
murdered innocents of the Holocaust with 
the brutal executioners of the Waffen SS. 

And it is also the month in which the 
President opposed a congressional resolu- 
tion commemorating the terrible massacre 
in the early years of this century of 1.5 mil- 
lion Armenian men, women, and children at 
the hands of the Ottoman Turks. 

Why is the President opposed to this reso- 
lution? 

Because, he says, passage of the resolution 
“might inadvertently encourage or reward 
terrorist attacks on Turks and Turklish 
Americans.” 

And also, says the President, the resolu- 
tion “could harm relations with an impor- 
tant ally.” 

That is an outrageous statement. 

Yes, there have been terrorist attacks by 
Armenian extremists against Turkish indi- 
viduals and installations. 

These attacks are insane—they are crimi- 
nal—and they ill-serve the Armenian cause. 

I condemn without equivocation the per- 
petrators of those atrocities—and so do the 
leading Armenian-American civic and reli- 
gious organizations. 

But to say that because of these terrorists, 
we should ignore the historical reality of 
the Armenian genocide—that is totally un- 
acceptable. 

We have in Northern Ireland today 
groups that are addicted to the politics of 
the gun and the bomb. 

Does that mean that we should ignore or 
deny the tragic history of Ireland? 

Of course it does not. 

And it is a disservice to the American 
people and, in fact, to our Turkish friends 
to go along for political reasons with the 
sadly misguided efforts of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to deny a monumental atrocity— 
but one for which the Turks of today 
cannot be held accountable. 

The President describes Turkey as an im- 
portant ally.” 

But, Mr. President, the Federal Republic 
of Germany is also an important ally. 

And just as we cannot for political reasons 
deny that today’s democratic Federal Re- 
public was built on the ashes of the Third 
Reich, we cannot diminish, deny or demean 
the agony, suffering, and death inflicted by 
Ottoman Turkey upon the Armenian 
people. 

I am very much ashamed, Mr. President, 
that the leaders of our Government have 
once again paid more attention to politics 
and to lobbyists than to the cause of justice 
and truth. And I hope that the Senate will 
demonstrate by passing this commemorative 
resolution that we, at least, respect the 
memory of the martyrs of Armenia. 

COMMEMORATING THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Mr. RiEGLE. Mr. President, today we pay 
tribute to all the victims of genocide, par- 
ticularly the 1.5 million Armenians who suf- 
fered at the hands of the Turkish authori- 
ties. As part of that tribute, today has been 
designated as a National Day of Man's In- 
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humanity to Man.” The leadership of my 
colleague from Michigan, Senator Levin and 
his staff member, Steve Serkaian, in focus- 
ing the Senate’s attention on this important 
issue year after year is commendable. For 
only through commemoration of these vic- 
tims can we educate the American people 
about the Armenian experience and prevent 
history from repeating itself. 

This year is particularly significant be- 
cause it marks the 70th anniversary of the 
beginning of the genocide perpetrated in 
the Turkish Ottoman empire between 1915 
and 1923. As many of the survivors of the 
genocide travel to Washington on this day, 
we join with them in honoring the memory 
of those who perished. 

The genocide began on April 24, 1915, 
when hundreds of Armenian religious, polit- 
ical and intellectual leaders were rounded 
up, exiled and eventually murdered in 
remote places in Anatolia. Within several 
months, the approximately 250,000 Armeni- 
ans serving in the Ottoman Army during 
World War I were disarmed and placed in 
forced labor battalions where they were 
either starved or executed. The Armenian 
people, deprived of their leadership and 
young able-bodied men, were disarmed 
under threat of severe punishment, and 
then deported from every city, town, and 
village of Asia minor and Turkish minor. 
The majority of the deportees died on the 
marches from starvation, disease, and mas- 
sacre. Approximately 500,000 refugees es- 
caped to the north across the Russian 
border, south into Arab countries, or to 
Europe and the United States. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this week marks 
the 71st anniversary of the genocide perpe- 
trated against the Armenian people by the 
Ottoman Empire during World War I. 
Today, I am pleased to join Armenians 
throughout the world in paying tribute to 
the victims and survivors of this evil crime. 

Before World War I, Armenians, a gentle 
and highly cultured people, demanded only 
tolerance and freedom from the rulers of 
the Ottoman Empire. In response, Ottoman 
rulers launched a coordinated drive to 
round up and eliminate every Armenian 
man, woman, and child. In 1915, the empire 
began deporting Armenians and from that 
time until the empire collapsed, an estimat- 
ed 1.5 million Armenians—some 60 percent 
of the Armenian population—were killed or 
died of disease or exposure. Today, we 
honor those courageous individuals who 
were exterminated for no other reason than 
that their national heritage was considered 
alien by those who ruled the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The modern state of Turkey bears no re- 
sponsibility for the tragic acts committed by 
the Ottoman Empire against the Armenian 
people. It should, however, acknowledge 
that these events took place. Kemal Ata- 
taurk did so many years ago when he con- 
demned the massacres of millions by his 
Ottoman predecessors. The present govern- 
ment should do no less. 

The Armenian genocide reminds us that 
man possesses the pernicious quality of big- 
otry and the capacity to be cruel. We must 
never forget the despicable, inhuman treat- 
ment suffered by the Armenians at the 
hands of their fellow men. To do so, as the 
tragedy of the Holocaust shows, is to invite 
a repetition of what may be man's most rep- 
rehensible crime, genocide. 

The way to commemorate the suffering of 
the Armenian people is to keep the memory 
of the Armenian genocide alive and to reaf- 
firm our commitment to human life and dig- 
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nity. The Senate recently took an important 
and in my view much delayed step toward 
reaffirming this commitment by approving 
Genocide Convention. Now we must elimi- 
nate the evil of genocide from the heart of 
mankind so that the victims of the Armeni- 
an genocide did not die in vain. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recall the systematic execution of 
more than 1% million Armenians at the 
hands of the Ottoman Turks. This first act 
of genocide in the twentieth century has too 
often been relegated to the footnotes of his- 
tory and conveniently forgotten. It is our 
duty to recognize this horrific act of man's 
inhumanity to man and once again pledge 
our Nation's commitment to prevent future 
crimes of genocide. 

On February 19 of this year, the Senate fi- 
nally voted to ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion. In the humane spirit of this action, I 
believe it is fitting to remember the suffer- 
ing of the Armenian people. 

Between 1915 and 1923, the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment sanctioned the murder of over 1.5 
million Armenian Christians and drove hun- 
dreds of thousands more permanently away 
from their ancestral homeland under the 
guise of Pan-Turkism. Entire villages of Ar- 
menians were forcibly deported, thousands 
more peasants were kidnaped and exiled. 
Many or most of the deportees died of star- 
vation, disease, or exposure. Large portions 
of the Armenian intelligensia and profes- 
sional classes were abducted and simply 
slaughtered. 

After the First World War, the Armenians 
sent a delegation seeking justice to the 
peace conference at Versailles. However, the 
great powers gathered there failed to act 
against those responsible for the Armenian 
genocide. One hundred and fifty Turks who 
were among those allegedly involved in the 
genocide were released unpunished from 
British jails. No war crimes trials followed 
World War I. There were no opportunities 
for the victims of the Armenian genocide to 
gain some semblance of legal retribution. 
There was no Nuremburg. 

Fortunately, one man, Prof. Raphael 
Lemkin, championed the cause of the Arme- 
nian people. At the International Confer- 
ence on the Unification of Criminal Law, 
held in Madrid in 1933, Lemkin proposed 
“to declare the destruction of racial, reli- 
gious, or social collectivities" a crime under 
international law. Raphael Lemkin coined 
the word “genocide” in 1944 to describe the 
Nazi Holocaust of World War II. He cease- 
lessly fought to instill in the human con- 
science an abhorrence of genocide calling 
for international participation in the Geno- 
cide Convention. 

Turkey today, unlike Germany, refuses to 
admit responsibility for its act of genocide. 
The Turkish denial needlessly perpetuates 
bitter animosity on the part of Armenians 
in the United States and elsewhere. It is 
time for the Government of Turkey to offi- 
cially acknowledge its responsibility for its 
crimes of 1915 to 1923 and publicly apolo- 
gize to the Armenian people. 

We cannot purge history of its ugly chap- 
ters. Lessons of terror are just as important 
as lessons of compassion and valor. An en- 
lightened knowledge of our barbaric past is 
the only weapon we may bear to prevent 
future acts of genocide. Should another 
mad man ask the question, as Hitler did— 
“who remembers the Armenians?"—we must 
all be able to answer I do." 

Mr. SaRBANES. Mr. President, 2 months 
ago the Senate of the United States gave its 
advice and consent to the International 
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Convention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, a document 
signed by the United States in 1948 and sub- 
mitted to the Senate the following year. 
Ratification of the convention after nearly 
37 years is a symbol of our commitment to 
the future; it is also a remembrance of the 
past, our commemoration of genocide’s 
tragic victims. 

Our century, so notable for progress in 
other ways, has been profoundly scarred by 
genocide, a crime of such magnitude that it 
is difficult to grasp its dimensions or deter- 
mine precisely the number of its victims. 
Indeed, the word genocide is itself a mid- 
twentieth-century word, coined in an effort 
to come to terms with the tragedy of delib- 
erate mass extermination. 

We do not live in the past, but we cannot 
live without it. To ignore or forget the past 
is to remain its captive; remembrance and 
understanding are the means of coming to 
grips with its legacy. 

That is why we take time today to mark 
the appalling, systematic assault committed 
71 years ago against the Armenian people. 
The Armenian massacres, as they were 
called, uprooted an entire nation, deliberate- 
ly eliminated its leaders and intellectuals 
and left the survivors homeless, scattering 
them around the world. One and one-half 
million persons are estimated to have per- 
ished in a train of events of which the then- 
U.S. Ambassador, Henry Morgenthau, 
wrote: 

"I am confident that the whole history of 
the human race contains no such horrible 
episode as this. The great massacres and 
persecutions of the past seem almost insig- 
nificant when compared to the sufferings of 
the Armenian race in 1915.” 

This day has special meaning for Armeni- 
ans everywhere. Having lived with tragedy— 
few families were unaffected by it—they are 
committed to the proposition that their ex- 
perience has meaning for all of us. And 
indeed, in the face of such tragedy remem- 
brance and understanding are universal im- 
peratives, essential to decent people and 
decept societies; they cannot be the special 
province only of the survivors. 

Americans of Armenian descent, who have 
distinguished themselves in every aspect of 
our national life, have at the same time kept 
alive the rich traditions of their unique her- 
itage. Consider the story of Dr. Vartan Gre- 
gorian, President of the New York Public Li- 
brary, who came to this country in 1956 in 
search of an education because, in the words 
of a recent profile by Philip Hamburger. 

“Some instinct told him that America was 
the place for him.” 

In my own State of Maryland, Armenian 
Americans play a vital role in our pluralistic 
and democratic society, and their contribu- 
tions to our cultural, social, political and 
economic life are varied and unique. 

We join our Armenian American friends, 
neighbors and colleagues in marking this 
day. The Armenian tragedy has meaning for 
all of us. As citizens of a free nation, found- 
ed on the ideals of human dignity and free- 
dom, we commemorate the Armenian geno- 
cide to pay tribute to the memory of its vic- 
tims, and above all to reaffirm our own de- 
termination to see that so terrible a crime 
shall never be repeated. 

We still do not have justice. We still have 
a situation in which an accounting has not 
been made, and we must maintain the pres- 
sure until it is made. I intend to be part of 
the effort to continue that struggle until, fi- 
nally, justice is done. 
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THE ARMENIAN TRAGEDY 


Mr. Jackson, Mr. President, I want to join 
my colleagues today in honoring the con- 
cern of the Armenian people who suffered 
the tragedy of mass destruction between 
1915-1923. 

The terrible events of those years testified 
to the fact that modern societies and gov- 
ernments can be a mask for ancient brutal- 
ities. This truth helps explain the strong in- 
terest of the American people in human 
rights on a worldwide basis. It underpinned 
the spirited campaign of Eleanor Roosevelt 
and the American Government for the 
adoption by the U.N. General Assembly of 
the 1948 Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. It was influential in the decision by 
the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council, of 
which I am a member, to give the Armenian 
catastrophe a place of prominence in the 
projected Holocaust Museum to be built 
here in Washington on the Mall. 

The story of the Armenian tragedy should 
not be buried and forgotten. It should be 
told. It should be told, like others that have 
followed it, not to stir up division, but to en- 
courage reconciliation; not just to recall the 
suffering of the past, but to strengthen the 
commitment to standards for today and to- 
morrow which exclude racism and genocide. 

Mr. Boschwrrz. Mr. President, I rise today 
to join a number of my Senate colleagues in 
paying tribute and recognition to the 68th 
anniversary of Armenian Martyrs Day. At 
about this time every year we take time to 
honor the memory of the 1.5 million Arme- 
nians who perished during the years 1915- 
1923 at the hands of the Ottoman Turkish 
Empire. 

Near the close of the 19th century, the Ar- 
menian population of the Ottoman Empire 
became the target of increased persecution 
by the government, This persecution 
reached truly gruesome proportions during 
the 1915-1923 period and serves as yet an- 
other tragic reminder of how cruel human 
beings can sometimes be to one another. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased that the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council, of which 
I am a member, has unanimously resolved 
to include the Armenian genocide in its 
museum and educational programs. The 
reason why was stated eloquently by council 
chairman Elie Wiesel in 1981: 

"Before the planning of the final solution, 
Hitler asked. ‘Who remembers the Armeni- 
ans? He was right. No one remembered 
them, as no one remembers the Jews. Re- 
jected by everyone, they felt expelled from 
history." 

We were wise in establishing the Holo- 
caust Memorial Council to commemorate 
the suffering of the Jewish people under 
the Nazi regime, and we are also wise to re- 
member the persecution of the Armenians. 
After all, the same evil instinct in the 
human spirit which was responsible for the 
Jewish Holocaust was also at work in the 
case of the Armenians and more recently in 
Cambodia. 

Mr. President, if we continually remind 
ourselves of these events perhaps we can 
prevent future holocausts. In this sense, Ar- 
menian Martyrs Day is both a commemora- 
tion and a warning. I therefore offer my 
thanks to my colleagues, Senator RIEGLE 
and Senator Levin, for organizing this spe- 
cial order in the Senate. 

Mr. WiLsoN. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to join my distinguished colleague from 
Michigan in sponsoring a resolution which 
recognizes the terrible fate of over 1.5 mil- 
lion Armenians. Though this tragedy oc- 
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curred over 65 years ago, it is important to 
recognize that history cannot be rewritten 
or forgotten. To this end, I join Senator 
Levin in offering this resolution. 

Mr. President, I would also ask unanimous 
consent that a statement on this issue by 
the Honorable Governor of California, 
George Deukmejian, be printed in the 
Recorp. Governor Deukmejian is the Na- 
tion’s first Governor of Armenian descent. 
His remarks, which appeared in the Sunday, 
April 24, edition of the Los Angeles Times, 
reflect the concern which members of the 
Armenian community share about the rec- 
ognition of this horrible demonstration of 
inhumanity. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“Our DEBT TO THE PAST WILL SECURE OUR 
FUTURE 
"(By George Deukmejian) 

"The observance of Armenian Martyrs 
Day has always been a deeply moving expe- 
rience for me. This year it has new meaning. 
I know that I would not be here at today's 
observance as governor of the nation's most 
populous state if it were not for this great 
country—the land of hope, freedom and op- 
portunity for so many, regardless of their 
background. President Theodore Roosevelt 
expressed it very well when he said: 'Amer- 
ica is not a matter of birthplace or creed or 
line of descent. America is a matter of prin- 
ciple, of idealism, of character.’ 

“We can be thankful that, for us, America 
is the free and beautiful homeland that our 
parents, grandparents, brothers and sisters 
only dreamed of. It was a dream for which 
many of our loved ones died. They suffered 
so that we could have the opportunity to 
provide a future of hope and prosperity for 
ourselves and our children, 

“And so I urge all Americans of Armenian 
descent: As we share the painful memories 
that bring us together today, let us remem- 
ber how fortunate we are to live in this land 
and to have a place we can call home. 

“Much of the world’s population is not so 
fortunate, including millions of Armenians 
who still live under oppression and discrimi- 
nation. It is for them, as much as for the 
victims of unspeakable atrocities, that we 
gather and pray today. 

“As Armenian-Americans, we share many 
strong bonds of pride. But we also share 
bonds of pain. Few of our families escaped 
murder, violence and terror that marked 
one of history’s darkest chapters. We hurt 
together, we cry together and yes, we are 
angry that, year after year, decade after 
decade, the wrongs inflicted upon our 
people have gone unanswered and largely 
ignored. 

“But tears and anger alone accomplish 
nothing. Instead, it is our duty to share the 
lessons of our painful past with a world that 
seems to have learned little about common 
human decency, 

"Let's remember that we are hardly alone 
in our suffering. Violence in many forms 
has become a part of the daily diet of most 
of mankind. How many Americans have 
been victimized by criminals? How many 
millions of people around the world live 
under the constant threat of death or im- 
prisonment simply because they seek free- 
dom, self-determination and a homeland 
they can call their own? 

“To be free from violence and the fear of 
violence is a basic human right, and I con- 
sider it the first responsibility of govern- 
ment. That is why restoring public safety 
here in California has been the central con- 
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cern of my public life and is my top priority 
as governor, 

“Yet throughout this century, beginning 
with the planned murder of 1.5 million Ar- 
menians, it has been government that has 
committed the worst crimes of violence and 
the worst violations of basic human rights. 

“That is why we must never lower our 
voices—as individuals or as a nation—in sup- 
port of people around the world who are 
struggling to break the yoke of totalitarian- 
ism and violence. We must never lower our 
guard against potential enemies, both for- 
eign and domestic, who would infringe on 
our own precious gifts of freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

We are often asked why we are so insist- 
ent on calling attention to atrocities that oc- 
curred many years ago. Why do we bring 
upon ourselves the pain of recalling the loss 
of families and friends and homes? 

“The answer is very simple. If the decent, 
humane people of this world don't remem- 
ber, you can be sure that the tyrants will— 
and history will go on repeating itself, just 
as it has in recent years in Cambodia, Iran, 
Poland and Afghanistan. 

“Who can ignore the chilling words of 
Adolf Hitler, who felt he could get away 
with the elimination of Polish Jews during 
World War II because, as he put it, ‘Who 
still talks nowadays of the extermination of 
Armenians?’ 

“It is with both profound sorrow and a 
sense of pride that I, as governor of Califor- 
nia, have issued a proclamation designating 
today as a state Day of Remembrance. Let 
us mark this observance not only by memo- 
rializing the loved ones we have lost, but 
also by rededicating ourselves to the ideal 
for which they persevered: the right of all 
people to live and work and raise their chil- 
dren in peace and freedom.” 

(Mr. REID assumed the Chair.) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I would 
also at this time like to give you some 
headlines from stories that appeared 
in the New York Times, a fairly credi- 
ble newspaper. I do not always agree 
with it philosophically, but these were 
news reports, news reports from 
around the world, news reports from 
Turkey at the time of the genocide. 
And let me refer to some of those. 

These are not anything this Senator 
compiled. They are public records. 

The New York Times, September 17, 
1915: "Mission Board Told of Turkish 
Horrors.” 

September 17: “The Death of Arme- 
nia.” 

September 18: “Several American 
Missionaries Dead.” 

September 21: "Bryce Asks United 
States To Aid Armenia.” 

September 24: 500,000 Armenians 
Said To Have Perished.” 

November 25: “Extermination Men- 
aces Armenia.” 

September 29: “Armenian Women 
Put Up at Auction.” “800,000 Armeni- 
ans Counted Destroyed.” Already 
Has 75 Fundraisers for Armenians.” 
“Spare Armenians, Pope Asks Sultan.” 
“Turkish Official Denies Attrocities.” 
“Thousands Protest Armenian Mur- 
ders.” “Only 200,000 Armenians Now 
Left in Turkey.” “Aid for Armenians 
Blocked by Turkey.“ American's 
Death Laid to Turks.” 
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“Turks Wipe Out Entire Population 
in Town on the Black Sea.” ‘‘Armeni- 
ans Heroic Stand in Mountains." “A 
Million Armenians Killed or in Exile. 
Some Armenians Drowned in Groups.” 

This is how they killed them. 

“Armenian Tells of Death Pilgrim- 
age." "Armenian Girls Tell of Massa- 
cres." Still Murder Armenians.” “Saw 
Turkish Atrocities.” 

They are all news stories in the New 
York Times. 

I have not seen anybody refute any 
of these. 

“Whole Plain Strewn with Armenian 
Bodies.” “Allies to Punish Turks Who 
Murder.“ Wholesale Massacre of Ar- 
menians by Turks.“ Turks Depopu- 
late Towns of Armenia.“ Reports 
Turks Shot Women and Children.“ 
“Armenians Are Sent To Perish in the 
Desert.“ 

You get out your map; you can see 
where they were taken. 

“Burned 1,000 Armenians.” “One 
and a Half Million Armenians 
Starved,” 

Again, take it or leave it. 

You know, there was a triumvirate 
in Turkey of Talaat, Djemal and 
Enver, and this was a ciphered tele- 
gram sent by Enver, who was High 
Command Minister of War, from the 
War Office, sent to all the command- 
ing officers of the army, February 27, 
1918. 

In view of present circumstances, the Im- 
perial Government has issued an order for 
the extermination of the whole Armenian 
race. The following operation ought to be 
made with regard to them. All the Armeni- 
ans in the country or Ottoman subjects 
from 5 years of age upwards will be taken 
out of the towns and slaughtered. 

All the Armenians serving in the Imperial 
armies are to be separated from the divi- 
sions without making any disturbance, 
taken into the solitary places away from the 
public eye, and shot. 

Armenian officers in the army are to be 
imprisoned in the barracks belonging to 
their regiment until further orders. Forty- 
eight hours after these three orders are 
communicated to the commanders of each 
regiment, a special order will be issued for 
their execution. 

You are not to take any other operation 
except those indispensable for the execu- 
tion of these orders. 

Representatives of the High Com- 
mand, Minister of War, Mr. Enver, 
who was leader of the Young Turk 
movement which came to power in 
1909. As Minister of War and codicta- 
tor of Turkey with Talot and Jermal, 
he was the principal author of the 
plan to exterminate Armenians. 

We have had reference to state- 
ments by our Ambassador in Turkey, 
an honorable man, Mr. Morgenthau. 
In 1915, July 16, he sent the following 
telegram. 

Deportation of and excesses against peace- 
ful Armenians is increasing and from har- 
rowing reports of eye witnesses it appears 
that a campaign of race extermination is in 
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progress under a pretext of reprisal against 
rebellion. 

Protests as well as threats are unveiling 
and probably incite the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, not the Republic of Turkey, to do 
more tragic measures. They are determined 
to display responsibility for absolute disre- 
gard for capitulations. And I believe nothing 
short of actual force, which obviously the 
United States is not in position to exert, 
would adequately meet the situation. 

Suggest you inform the belligerent na- 
tions and missions boards of this. 

Signed by the U.S. Mission Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau. He was Ambassador 
from 1914 to 1916. 

We have already seen what Hitler 
had to say. I think it was quoted yes- 
terday by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. He talked about his 
strength. He said it did not matter to 
him what anybody else said about him 
in the West. He said: 

I issued the command and anyone who 
utters one word of criticism is going to be 
executed by the firing squad. 

He said in conclusion: 

Who after all speaks today of the annihi- 
lation of Armenians? I have not seen that 
refuted. I have not seen any evidence. 

This is Adolf Hitler speaking, not 
really a guy you want living next door. 

What did the Ottoman Minister of 
the Interior have to say? He was sort 
of in charge. He was sort of head of 
this triumvirate. January 15, the Gov- 
ernment of Allepo—that happens to be 
Syria. That is where they were driving 
all these people. January 15, 1916: 

We hear that certain orphanages which 
have been opened receive also the children 
of Armenians, Whether this is done through 
ignorance of real purpose or through con- 
tempt of it, the government will regard the 
feeding of such children or any attempt to 
prolong their lives as acts entirely opposed 
to its purpose, since it considers the survival 
of these children as detrimental. 

Starve the children. Starve the chil- 
dren. 

I recommend that such children shall not 
be received into the orphanages and no at- 
tempts are to be made to establish special 
orphanages for them. 

Minister of the Interior Talant 

Another order, earlier, September 
16, 1915. 

It was first communicated to you that the 
government, by order of Djemal, I think it 
had committed, had decided to destroy com- 
pletely all Armenians living in Turkey. 
Those who oppose this order and decision 
cannot remain on the official staff of the 
Empire. An end must be put to their exist- 
ence, however criminal these measures 
taken may be, and no regard must be paid to 
either age or sex or to conscientious scru- 
ples. 

Again, that was an instruction of the 
Government of Allepo from the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, who in effect was 
in charge of this destruction of the Ar- 
menian race, the Armenian people. 

Now again it seems to me that some- 
body from the Turkish Embassy or 
someone who may be representing 
Turkey could tell us that all these sto- 
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ries are false, all these stories that ap- 
peared in the New York Times—and 
there are similar articles in the Los 
Angeles papers and Washington 
papers. These are from only one paper 
at the time, the New York Times. Let 
me make certain nobody misunder- 
stands. I am not saying everything 
that is printed is accurate. I read a lot 
of inaccurate stories. Some even have 
my name in them. So I know there are 
a lot of inaccurate stories. 

But is anybody going to stand up 
and refute the content of these stories: 
"Wholesale Massacres"; “Turks De- 
populate Towns in Armenia"; Turks 
Starve Children"; Women Are Sold at 
Auction”? When are we going to get 
down to the business of refuting what 
appears to be overwhelming evidence 
that there was a deliberate attempt to 
wipe out a race, the Armenian Chris- 
tians? 

Let me confess that I never paid 
much attention to this tragedy until I 
met an Armenian doctor in Chicago 
after World War II. 

He did not dwell on the genocide. He 
dwelled on healing me. But he did in- 
dicate he was born in Turkey and 
members of his family were victims of 
the genocide. I never paid much atten- 
tion to it at the time. I was trying to 
get out of the Army and get well, and 
he was operating on me a number of 
times, but I sort of kept that in the 
back of my mind. 

I must confess, even after I came to 
Congress, I never focused much on 
what was called the Armenian geno- 
cide. But I guess the longer I was 
around, the more I saw other Senators 
stand up and speak about it, I must 
confess I guess my personal relation- 
ship with Dr. Kelikian may have had 
an impact, but it was not anything 
that sort of drove me to this position. 
But I heard other Senators, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, stand up on this 
floor condemning this atrocity. So one 
day I made a speech and I pointed out 
what little I knew about it then. 

It just seems to me that here we 
have a commemorative resolution 
where the principals and the people in 
the Ottoman Empire are right or 
wrong. Now, if somebody can refute all 
of this evidence, go ahead. But I think 
we pretty much proved our case 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

I have some other material that I 
want to put in the Recorp briefly be- 
cause I think this is an important 
debate, an important resolution. It is 
important for Senators and members 
of their staffs, who may not be able to 
come to the floor now, to know pre- 
cisely what evidence we are producing. 
If we cannot make our case, no one 
should vote for the resolution. Let 
them open up the archives. As I said 
yesterday, you open up most archives 
in 50 years. These have not been 
opened yet, and it is going to be 75 
years come April 24. How long do you 
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wait? People say let history be the 
judge. Well, we have waited, and histo- 
ry has been the judge. We put in the 
Recorp yesterday the resolution 
passed by the European Parliament. 
They made a finding that it was geno- 
cide. We do not do that in the lan- 
guage that I will offer as a substitute. 

Let me refer again to what the late 
Senator Scoop Jackson had to say on 
February 27, 1983. 

I want to join my colleagues today in hon- 
oring the concern of the Armenian people 
who suffered the tragedy of mass destruc- 
tion between 1915-1923. 

He said in his conclusion: 

The story of the Armenian tragedy should 
not be buried and forgotten. It should be 
told. It should be told, like others that have 
followed it, not to stir up division, but to en- 
courage reconciliation; not just to recall the 
suffering of the past, but to strengthen the 
commitment to standards for today and to- 
morrow which, exclude racism and genocide. 

And I think Senator Jackson, in fact 
I know Senator Jackson spoke for a 
number of Senators in that statement. 

I have included in the RECORD or 
have asked permission to include in 
the Recorp statements by Senators 
who have spoken on the issue in April 
1983, April 1985, April 1986, and April 
1987. I think, as I made a rough count, 
it was 26 or 27 different Senators who 
made statements on the Armenian 
genocide, eloquent statements by Sen- 
ator SPECTER and Senator LAUTENBERG, 
Senator GLENN, Senator METZENBAUM, 
Senator BRADLEY, and many, many 
others. 

Mr. DOLE. I have already made ref- 
erence to the Hitler quote. Some say, 
well, it never happened. Well, it can be 
found in the British archives, docu- 
ments on British foreign policy, third 
series, volume vii, 1939, page 257 and 
the New York Times, November 24, 
1945, edition. 

We had yesterday, and I will include 
additional material in the RECORD, 
statements by Ataturk and his ac- 
knowledgment of the genocide. The 
other side said, "Oh, it is nothing but 
a Swiss journalist's fabrication." But 
there is another news source, the 
memoirs of a future Turkish Prime 
Minister, Rauf Orbay. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
quote be printed in the RECORD at the 
appropriate point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

MUSTAFA KEMAL'S (ATATURK'S) 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF THE GENOCIDE 

Issue: The founder of the modern Repub- 
lic of Turkey acknowledged the prior gov- 
ernment's massacres several times. Resolu- 
tion opponents may claim that the best 
known quote is a fabrication of a Swiss jour- 
nalist, Hildebrand, but another (new) source 
is the memoirs of a future Turkish Prime 
Minister, Rauf Orbay. 
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POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 


1. In a June 1926 interview with Swiss 
journalist Emile Hildebrand, Ataturk said 
that the responsible Young Turk govern- 
ment “should have been made to account 
for the lives of millions of our Christian 
subjects who were ruthlessly driven en 
masse from their homes and massacred.” 
Los Angeles Examiner 8/1/26. Opponents 
now claim the quote is a fabrication because 
Turkish records and Ataturk's diary do not 
record the interview, but the Turkish gov- 
ernment and Ataturk did not dispute the 
quote when published. On the other hand, 
when a small U.S. paper published an ac- 
count alleging that Ataturk was a sexual de- 
viate, the Turkish government vigorously 
pursued the State Department to punish 
the writer and newspaper. 

&. The memoirs of Rauf Orbay, future 
Turkish Prime Minister and Ataturk's close 
colleague, report that in 1919 Ataturk ac- 
knowledged to U.S. General Harbard the 
massacre by the Turks of 800,000 Armeni- 
ans". In March 1919 the Ministry of Interior 
had compiled the figure of 800,000 deaths. 

b. In May 1988, a Turkish newspaper re- 
ported the following Ataturk quote from his 
April 24, 1920 address to the Grand Nation- 
al Assembly: the massacres of the Armeni- 
ans are a scandal that belongs to the past." 
2000 e dogru No. 23 May 9—June 4, 1988, 
edition; other sources are Sacak January 
1987; and "Ataturk's Speeches and State- 
ments" vol. I (Institute for the Study of the 
History of the Turkish Revolution). 

c. Finally, in a November 1918 interview 
with Maurice Prax, published in Petit Pari- 
sien Ataturk complained that the Allies 
were delaying in hanging the leaders of the 
Young Turk party (the Committee of Union 
and Progress;) including, Enver, Talaat, and 
Jemal Pasha. These men were the archi- 
tects of the Genocide. 


Mr. DOLE. I have touched on the 
scholars. 

I did not mention Leslie Davis, but I 
will mention Leslie Davis now. Leslie 
Davis was United States counsel to the 
Interior of Turkey when the United 
States was neutral in World War I, be- 
tween 1915 and 1917. He said he wit- 
nessed the extermination of over 
100,000 Armenians in his province. His 
firsthand account is yet another irref- 
utable source on the genocide and has 
been published with the title he 
coined, “The Slaughterhouse Prov- 
ince.” 


The Slaughterhouse Province is remarka- 
ble for several reasons. The body of the 
book consists of a previously confidential 
report by the U.S. Consul, Leslie Davis, to 
the interior of Turkey during the Genocide. 
Davis actually witnessed the Armenians 
being taken from their homes to be killed. 
He also rode horseback to the sites where 
people were slaughtered to see the bodies. 
His testimony explicitly refutes claims that 
the government did not order the massacres 
as well as claims that only Armenians fo- 
menting rebellion were killed. Government 
officials asked him to sign a statement on 
Armenian insurrection, but when Davis 
asked for substantiation, the officials had 
only twelve cases (out of over 100,000 deaths 
in his province) of Armenians resisting the 
massacres and “only four or five instances 
where any Turks had been killed or even in- 
jured by Armenians.” (72-75). 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a brief state- 
ment from the book review on mass 
killing of Armenians which appeared 
in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 15, 1989] 


KILLING OF ARMENIANS 


A small publisher in New Rochelle, N.Y. is 
shipping copies of a book that could play a 
role in the debate over American foreign 
and domestic policy. The book is entitled 
"The Slaughterhouse Province: An Ameri- 
can Diplomat's Report on the Armenian 
Genocide, 1915-1917" (Arístide D. Caratzas 
Publisher) It is said to be the first pub- 
lished eyewitness report by a diplomat 
about the killing of hundreds of thousands 
of Armenians who lived in the Ottoman 
Turkish Empire. 

Last month, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee approved a resolution designating 
April 24, 1990, as a day of remembrance “of 
the Armenian Genocide of 1915-1923" at 
the hands of the Ottoman Turks. The reso- 
lution, now before the full Senate, is op- 
posed by the Bush Administration and 
others on the ground that it could jeopard- 
ize relations with Turkey. 

The eyewitness report—by Leslie A. Davis, 
the United States consul in eastern Asia 
Minor—was uncovered in the National Ar- 
chives by Susan K. Blair, a historian and 
editor. Ms. Blair has written a 35-page intro- 
duction to the book, and in her acknowl- 
edgements she says that she was guided and 
encouraged by Barbara Tuchman, the Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning historian, whose grand- 
father, Henry Morgenthau, Sr., was the 
United States Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Empire at this time. 

Mr. Davis submitted his report to the 
State Department for internal use, and it 
was classified as confidential. The full text 
of that report is in the book, as well as 
copies of Mr. Davis's consular dispatches to 
the United States Embassy in Constantino- 
ple, his photographs of victims and his let- 
ters to Mr. Morgenthau. In one of those let- 
ters, Mr. Davis—who retired from the for- 
eign service in 1941, at age 65, after having 
also served in Russia, Portugal and Scot- 
land—says the punishment inflicted upon 
the Armenians "is so severe, the tragedy is 
so terrible, that one cannot contemplate it 
and certainly cannot live in the midst of it 
without beign stirred to the depths of one's 
nature.” 

Daryal Batibay, deputy chief of mission at 
the Turkish Embassy, said he had not seen 
the book. But he added that during World 
War I, "there was an armed insurrection by 
Armenian groups within the Ottoman 
Empire against their state, supported by 
Czarist Russia,” the country with which the 
Ottoman Empire was at war. “There was 
large-scale suffering on both sides, Turks 
and Armenians alike," he said, “but there 
was no genocide.” 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona wishes to speak. Maybe the 
Senator from Illinois, also. I am speak- 
ing under the consent agreement of 
the distinguished President pro tem- 
pore. Would there be any objection to 
my yielding to the Senator from Arizo- 
na? 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
promised the Senator from Nebraska 
that I would yield to him after the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader com- 
pletes his statement, and I have seen 
another Senator on the floor that I 
intend to yield to. I will be happy to 
yield to Mr. DeEConcrnr at some point 
whenever the distinguished Republi- 
can leader finishes his statement. Cer- 
tainly, I am not pressing him to hurry 
to complete it by any means. But I 
have promised Mr. Exon some time. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia will yield, I do 
not want to keep others here. They 
have other things to do. I will yield at 
this point and maybe at a later time, 
after everybody else has spoken and 
there are no other speakers, then 
maybe I can regain the floor and not 
have my remarks interrupted. I will 
try to join them together later on, if 
that is satisfactory. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, Absolutely. Mr. 
President, may I say to the Republi- 
can leader, he may speak as long as he 
wishes, right now. But, certainly he 
has the right to get the floor later and 
continue his speech and have it all put 
together in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and not show any interruptions. 

Mr. DOLE. I do want to defer to my 
colleagues who have been waiting, but 
I would not want to be called for 
making a second speech, if I do that. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there will 
be no intention on my part to attempt 
to charge the distinguished Republi- 
can leader with a second speech. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. BYRD. I have guarded against 
that myself earlier today, asking con- 
sent that my own speech of the day 
not constitute a second speech, be- 
cause I spoke on the calendar of the 
day on yesterday. 

But when the distinguished Republi- 
can leader completes his speech I do 
want to return to my statement and I 
will yield at this time to Mr. Exon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has yielded the floor. The 
Senator from West Virginia under the 
previous order is now recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Very well, Mr. President. 
Before I yield to Mr. Exon and while 
the distinguished Republican leader is 
on the floor, I have listened with great 
interest to his comments. And what I 
say in regard to the New York Times’ 
stories, as the distinguished Republi- 
can leader pointed out, is not meant to 
denigrate either the stories or what 
the distinguished Republican leader is 
saying. 

But, I shall say, and I will say it in 
what I hope is the right spirit: The 
distinguished Republican leader, in 
demonstrating what happened in 
those years as—Mr. President, may 
there be order in the Senate? There is 
plenty of room on the couches for our 
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aides to sit, so they will not be con- 
versing while some of us are trying to 
make a coherent statement. The dis- 
tinguished Republican leader points 
out these stories. We do not argue 
with those. I do not argue with those. 

So, I have to say that his stories miss 
the point. I, and others, have accepted 
as a fact that there were thousands 
and thousands and thousands of Ar- 
menians who were murdered, many, 
many years ago, some of which years 
were before I was born. 

I was born during the First World 
War in the administration of Presi- 
dent Wilson, 1917. So, some of these 
atrocities occurred before I was born. 
And they occurred before a great 
many others who are Members of this 
body were born. 

So, we accept that. I have not 
argued, and I do not think anyone who 
has spoken on my side of the question 
has argued, that there were not atroc- 
ities. We have accepted that. We have 
conceded that. 

But that is not the point. The point 
is that the determination is of the 
commission of a crime called genocide, 
which is a serious crime, and the 
Senate is not in a position to make 
that determination. 

That determination is not to be 
made in this body. We have not con- 
ducted hearings. We have not conduct- 
ed investigations. We do not have the 
records before us. We are politicians. 
We are not historians. And we should 
not put ourselves in the position of 
making the Senate an instrument of 
determination of what is genocide and 
what is not genocide and what race or 
what nation now or in the far distant 
past committed the inexplicably hor- 
rific crime of genocide. That is the 
point and I hope that Senators will 
keep their eyes on that ball. 

So, with all due respect to my 
friend—and he makes a very impres- 
sive case here, it touches all of us— 
but, having said that: It is beside the 
point. The point, as I say, being that 
we approved the ratification of the 
Genocide Convention. And we passed 
implementing legislation. We created 
the instrument and the road map 
whereby guidance should be given in 
the determination of what constitutes 
genocide and what nation or race is 
guilty of it. 

The Senate is in no position to do 
that. We are politicians. We are not 
historians. Some of us try to be schol- 
ars of history. I think we all try to be 
scholars of history. There are no his- 
torians in this body that I know of. 
And, if there are, they have not stud- 
led the records which need to be 
opened and studied and evaluated 
before any such criminal determina- 
tion can be made. 

Mr. President, I restate: The Senate 
cannot and should not conduct a geno- 
cide trial against the country of 
Turkey. That is what we are trying to 
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do here today. We do not have the 
equipment. We are not equipped our- 
selves to do it. We are not qualified to 
do it, and it is a political decision that 
should not be made. That is what it 
brisa be, it would be a political deci- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska, Mr. 
ExoN, for such time as he may con- 
sume. 

I ask I be permitted to resume the 
floor once he has yielded it and that 
my resumption of the floor not consti- 
tute a second speech and that my 
speech in the Recorp not show an 
interruption by virtue of my yielding 
to him. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Will the leader 
yield before the request is granted? I 
am sorry to impose on the leader but I 
wonder if it is possible, assuming the 
Senator from Nebraska is finished 
before the hour of 5 o'clock, if I might 
have 5 minutes on this matter? 

Mr. BYRD. Absolutely. I ask unani- 
mous consent that following the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. ExoN] I may 
yield, then under the same terms and 
circumstances, to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

I think, really, the Senator from Illi- 
nois was here even before I was. I 
would be glad to wait, if the President 
pro tempore would give him 5 minutes 
ahead of me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I will be 
happy to yield under the same terms 
and circumstances to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. I think, in fairness to 
my colleague from Arizona who does 
want to get out of here by 5 for sure, I 
would yield to him and then, if I could 
have 7 or 8 minutes after that I would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I will do 
the yielding, with all due respects, be- 
cause I have the floor. I will be happy 
to yield to either one of the two, Sena- 
tor DECoNciNI or the Senator from Il- 
linois, following the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

May I say I do not intend to hold 
the floor all day long but I have a 
speech here that is 59 pages in length 
and I have only delivered 10 pages of 
it. 

Mr. LEVIN. While the President pro 
tempore is interrupting that speech 
for others, I wonder if he might add 
me to that? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. Mr. President, 
under the same terms and circum- 
stances, I add the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Levin]. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I will thank the 
President pro tempore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Seantor from West Virginia has pro- 
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pounded a unanimous-consent request. 
Is there objection? Hearing none, that 
will be the order. 

The Senator from Nebraska is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Chair, and I 
thank my friend and colleague from 
West Virginia, the former distin- 
guished majority leader, now Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I rise to oppose 
Senate Joint Resolution 212, and I will 
be as brief as I can to make the re- 
marks that I would like to make. 

I listened with great interest to the 
very interesting presentation made by 
the Senate minority leader. I listened 
very intently because he was giving us 
some information that happened 70 or 
80 years ago, sometime in that time- 
frame. As I listened to him, I felt in 
that tragedy that things like this 
happen, but I must agree with my col- 
league from West Virginia that as bad 
as that is, and it was a terrible trage- 
dy, it is beside the point with what we 
are attempting to do if Senate Joint 
Resolution 212 becomes law. 

I suspect this terrible tale of tragedy 
has been repeated throughout history 
on many occasions. While I feel badly 
about that, I hope that no one will 
accuse the Senator from Nebraska of 
being a supporter of genocide if I vote 
against this resolution. 

I am reading from a note that was 
on my desk explaining some of the 
major issues pro and con on this par- 
ticular resolution. Under the pro 
issues is listed this phrase: Passing 
the resolution would not endanger 
U.S. national security interests nor 
should it endanger U.S. relations with 
Turkey. The resolution concerns the 
Ottoman Empire, not the Republic of 
Turkey.” 

I hope none of the Members will see 
fit to vote for this resolution if they 
believe that statement, because I 
think that statement is grossly errone- 
ous and is the heart and soul of the 
reason that I will oppose Senate Joint 
Resolution 212. 

Mr. President, I do not know wheth- 
er genocide occurred 70 or 80 years ago 
or not. That is one of the issues that 
has been talked about a great deal 
here, but it is an issue I believe the 
U.S. Senate, with the current informa- 
tion that we have, is not in a position 
to make a determination as to whether 
or not this was genocide. But even all 
that aside, Mr. President, somewhere 
along the line the U.S. Senate must 
recognize what its current responsibil- 
ities are. I repeat, Mr. President, what 
its current responsibilities are. 

The phrase that I just read from the 
proposition on this resolution I think 
is totally false. If this resolution 
passes, from what I have been able to 
ascertain, and I talked to many people 
about this in whom I have a great deal 
of confidence, including my colleague 
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and friend from West Virginia, if this 
resolution passes, it is going to be to 
the detriment of the national security 
interests of the United States now. I 
do not know whether it would have 
been detrimental to the national secu- 
rity interests of the United States 80 
years ago or not, but let us talk about 
now, and let us talk about the future. 

There is not any question that the 
Republic of Turkey is strongly op- 
posed, without equivocation, to any 
type of a resolution such as this, even 
if it were further “watered down.” 

I do not know all of the reasons that 
the Republic of Turkey is opposed to 
this, but I think it is safe to say that 
they would consider this an affront to 
a very important military ally of the 
United States, the Republic of Turkey. 

The Republic of Turkey, I hope all 
know and understand, is a member of 
NATO. I suspect that with the recent 
development in Europe, with the de- 
cline and the tearing down of the 
Berlin Wall, with what appears to be a 
significant victory that we have ob- 
tained over at least the satellite na- 
tions of the Soviet Union, I think most 
people would agree while we hope it is 
not true, that very likely the next hot 
spot, as far as international tensions 
are concerned, will be in Southwest 
Asia. And there is Turkey, in a par- 
ticularly strategic position, a key mili- 
tary ally of the United States, a 
member of NATO. Is it in the security 
interests of the United States to 
chance the displeasure of an impor- 
tant military ally as we look down the 
road to what we might be confronting 
in the future? 

Mr. President, I simply say that at 
best this is the wrong time and the 
wrong place for the U.S. Senate to be 
spending its time on this particular 
matter. 

Let me just sum up, if I might, Mr. 
President, by saying I think that while 
this amendment is not intended as 
such, this is a mischievous resolution, 
mischievous in about every way that 
you could imagine, if you look at what 
is in the national security interests of 
the United States. It is mischievous 
because I think few of us fully under- 
stand what is the motivation behind 
this resolution. I suspect you could dis- 
miss that and say the motivation is 
that if genocide happened last year, or 
80 years ago, why should not the U.S. 
Senate jump in and say that was a bad 
thing to do? 

As the Senator from West Virginia 
has clearly indicated, we do not know 
for sure what happened. If for no 
other reason, that should give us 
pause to having a chance of this pass- 
ing the U.S. Senate. So I simply say, 
Mr. President, I cannot think of a 
better word than “mischievous,” and I 
think that is putting it mildly, which 
is a key point that I make. It is mis- 
chievous from a whole series of areas. 
Most important, it is probably an un- 
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derstatement, but I think it is ex- 
tremely mischievous from the stand- 
point of the national security interests 
of the free world. 

I hope that my colleagues will con- 
sider this very carefully before they 
vote to support Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 212. I thank the Chair. I thank 
my friend from West Virginia, and I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Arizona is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Chair 
and I thank my friend from West Vir- 
ginia. I am pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to speak for a few minutes 
today on Senator Dorx's resolution 
commemorating the 75th anniversary 
of the tragic genocide of the Armeni- 
ans by the Government of the Otto- 
man Empire between 1915 and 1923. 

During these years hundreds of 
thousands of Armenians were system- 
atically killed by a government which 
opposed their political views and their 
religion. It is an event which has been 
heatedly debated over the years and 
subjected to many unfortunate and 
confusing claims and counterclaims. 

Historians may argue, yet they 
cannot deny the facts. In a time of 
chaos, social strife, and political up- 
heaval, the Government of the Otto- 
man  Empire—the “sick man of 
Europe! -was crumbling. It had over- 
estimated its ability to control the ter- 
ritories it had conquered. The Empire 
was breaking up, but still it tried des- 
perately to cling to its holdings in 
Eastern Europe. This was the histori- 
cal context in which the Ottoman 
Government allowed the killing of 
thousands—perhaps even 1.5 million— 
Armenian men, women, and children 
in and around their villages between 
the Black and Caspian Seas. They 
were herded together and forced to 
march into exile in Syria. These poor 
Christians were left without food, 
water, or shelter. They were left de- 
fenseless during their long march 
before lawless gangs. Also, during this 
difficult time of global war, thousands 
of Turks and others under the umbrel- 
la of the Ottoman Empire also lost 
their lives. 

The Ottoman Government had a 
long history of religious and ethnic 
hatred of the Armenians. As we have 
recently witnessed in Soviet Armenia 
and Azerbaijan, as well as other places 
too numerous to mention, these in- 
stances of religious and ethnic animos- 
ity continue to this day. 

One of the most quoted documents 
from that time of turmoil is the tele- 
gram sent by the U.S. Ambassador to 
the Ottoman Government, Henry 
Morgenthau, to the Secretary of State 
on July 16, 1915. It states: 

Deportation of and excesses against peace- 
ful Armenians is increasing and from har- 
rowing reports of eye witnesses it appears 
that a campaign of race extermination is in 
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progress under a pretext of reprisal against 
a rebellion. Protests as well as threats are 
unavailing and probably incite the Ottoman 
government to more drastic measures as 
they are determined to disclaim responsibil- 
ity for their absolute disregard of capitula- 
tions and I believe nothing short of actual 
force which obviously United States are not 
in a position to exert would adequately meet 
the situation. Suggest you inform belliger- 
ent nations and mission boards of this. 

Beginning in 1915 and continuing for 
the next 8 years, a campaign of vio- 
lence and fear was carried out in Ar- 
menia and other parts of the Ottoman 
Empire. The violence was so intense 
that on May 11, 1920, our predecessors 
in this body, after hearings by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Re- 
lations, passed Senate Resolution 359, 
a resolution condemning the massacre 
of the Armenian people. 

At that time, the term "genocide" 
did not exist. It was not until 1946 
that Raphael Lemkin coined the term 
"genocide" in reaction to both the 
Holocaust in Germany as well as the 
events in Armenia. Eli Weisel, the U.S. 
Holocaust Memorial Council Chair- 
man, has spoken out about the massa- 
cre of the Armenians and the Board of 
the Holocaust Memorial here in Wash- 
ington has determined that the geno- 
cide of the Armenians should also be 
commemorated as part of that special 
museum. 

In the past, the House and Senate 
have considered and passed resolu- 
tions commemorating the tragic 
events in Armenia and elsewhere. On 
April 8, 1975, a resolution on the Ar- 
menian genocide introduced by Con- 
gressman Helstoski and Congressman 
Tip O'Neill was passed under suspen- 
sion of the House rules by a vote of 
332 to 55. Then, on September 10, 
1984, a nearly identical resolution was 
passed by the House under suspension 
by a voice vote. 

In the 98th Congress, I was a co- 
sponsor of another Armenian resolu- 
tion. Senate Resolution 241, intro- 
duced by Senator Levin on October 7, 
1983, expressed the sense of the 
Senate that the foreign policy of the 
United States should take into account 
the genocide of the Armenian people. 
That resolution was reported by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and was placed on the Senate Calen- 
dar, but was never considered by the 
full Senate. 

In addition to the Senate resolution 
passed 70 years ago, the Congress each 
year has passed a resolution calling for 
a day of remembrance for the victims 
of the Holocaust. At that ceremony in 
the Capitol Rotunda, we pledge ‘‘never 
to forget" the Holocaust of the Jews. 
It was also at that ceremony in 1981 
that Eli Wiesel pledged to remember 
the Armenians because he knows that 
"no one remembered the Jews." As he 
stated on that day, Rejected by ev- 
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Congress has not been the only 
branch of government which has 
spoken with a strong voice on this 
issue. Presidents from Benjamin Har- 
rison to Ronald Reagan, including Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, 
Warren G. Harding, Herbert Hoover, 
and Jimmy Carter have issued state- 
ments and proclamations deploring 
the loss of life under the Ottoman 
Government. As former President 
Reagan said so eloquently, 

Like the genocide of the Armenians before 
it, and the genocide of the Cambodians 
which followed it—and like too many other 
such persecutions of too many other peo- 
ples—the lessons of the Holocaust must 
never be forgotten. 

I have spoken on at least two occa- 
sions with the Turkish Ambassador 
and I have assured him that my strong 
support for Turkey will continue. My 
intention in supporting this resolution 
is not to embarrass the Turkish 
people, or harm our relationship. I sin- 
cerely hope that this will not occur. 

But we have to look history square 
in the face if we do not want to repeat 
the tragic mistakes of the past. The 
German Government of Conrad Ade- 
nauer had to face the facts of the Hol- 
ocaust under the Nazi government and 
say "never again." The United States 
had to face that racial injustices it had 
perpetuated for most of its history 
before it could enact civil rights legis- 
lation. 

Should we make an exception for 
past human rights abuses that oc- 
curred under the Ottoman Empire? I 
say we should not. 

In conclusion, I would like to note 
that this resolution is supported by 
the American Hebrew Congregation 
and the Churches for Middle East 
Peace, a coalition of churches includ- 
ing the American Baptist Churches, 
U.S.A., the Episcopal Church, the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), and the 
National Council of Churches. 

I want to congratulate Senator DOLE 
and my colleagues who are supporting 
him in this effort. I urge the Senate to 
once again stand firmly on the side of 
respect for human rights and vote for 
this resolution when the time comes. 

In summary, Mr. President, I have 
been and will continue to be a strong 
supporter of the Republic of Turkey. 
Last year in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I offered two amendments to 
attempt to add additional funds to the 
Republic of Turkey for their humani- 
tarian actions toward refugees. One 
amendment that was adopted with the 
assistance of the President pro tempo- 
re was for $10 million to deal with the 
Bulgarian Turks that were being ex- 
pelled from Bulgaria. This is a tremen- 
dous human rights violation in itself. 
The other amendment was for $5 mil- 
lion which we added in the Senate to 
assist the Turks because of their hu- 
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manitarian approach in accepting the 
Kurds fleeing from chemical warfare 
by Iraq. President Ozal stuck his neck 
out for an unpopular ethnic group to 
help the Kurds that fled Iraq during 
the war. I also supported Turkish mili- 
tary funding last year and intend to 
support the military again this year. I 
am, however, going to vote for cloture 
so that we might get this resolution 
before us. 

I think, Mr. President, we are get- 
ting a little bit off the track here. We 
are letting—the Turkish lobby, and 
they have a right to lobby, and Turk- 
ish Government officials, who have 
lobbied me, which they have every 
right to do—we are letting them say 
that if we pass this we are waiving a 
red flag; that we are insulting them; 
that we are slapping a friend in the 
face. I submit that that is not what we 
are doing. We are talking to friends. If 
we cannot talk to friends about histo- 
ry, if we cannot be realistic about the 
history of our own country, about the 
tragedies our Government perpetrated 
toward the native Americans, about 
the tragedy toward blacks, about ad- 
mitting those things and being willing 
to say, yes, we made mistakes, then 
what kind of a democracy are we? If 
another government wants to pass a 
resolution saying we made mistakes, 
are we going to say, What are you 
doing, slapping us in the face?" 

No. It is a reality, and that is what 
this resolution recognizes. It goes back 
to the inhumanity that occurred not 
under this Turkish Government, not 
by these Turkish people, but by an 
Ottoman Empire that was carried 
away with itself, that was willing to 
starve 1% million men, women, and 
children and march them 1,000 miles, 
and allow them to die. They died be- 
cause nobody gave a darn, nobody 
gave them any food. The Ottoman 
Government wanted them to die. 

Now, the President pro tempore is 
right; we are not here to judge or to 
determine genocide. I do not think we 
are determining genocide by this reso- 
lution. Let me read the resolution. It is 
very clear. It says that April 24, 1990, 
is designated as a National Day of Re- 
membrance of the 75th Anniversary of 
the Armenian Genocide of 1915 to 
1923." 

We make reference to what I think 
is a genocide. Now, we are not a court 
of law chosen to prosecute somebody. 
This is not a statement that we are 
bringing charges against anybody, not 
even the old Ottoman Empire. That 
Empire no longer exists. 

The resolution further states that 
"the President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the people of the United States 
to observe this day as a day of remem- 
brance of the 1% million people of Ar- 
menian ancestry who were victims of 
the genocide perpetrated by the Otto- 
man Empire from 1915 to 1923." 
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Again, this has nothing to do with the 
present Turkish Republic. 

The resolution continues, "Prior to 
the establishment of the Republic of 
Turkey, and in their memory, this 
date is commemorated by all Armeni- 
ans and their friends throughout the 
world." 

I am one of those friends of the Ar- 
menians as is everybody else in this 
Chamber. For it to be said that by 
voting to bring this resolution up or to 
cut off debate, we are somehow dis- 
mantling NATO, that we are destroy- 
ing a relationship, is nonsense. 

Turkey is a big country. It is a de- 
mocracy. It has problems just like we 
do. It can take any criticism of its his- 
tory. The democracy of today had 
nothing to do with this history and 
there is no reason we should not go on 
record by recognizing this history. 

If you think of this tragedy—and 
nobody denies the tragedy occurred— 
why do we not want to stand up and 
say that we know it was a tragedy? 
Indeed, we should go on record ex- 
pressing the view of the Senate that 
this was a tragedy, that it was in our 
opinion, a genocide. We are not deter- 
mining guilt. We are saying that in 
our opinion, these events should be 
memoralized, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I ask unanimous 
consent that I have 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have no 
objection under the same terms and 
circumstances which were earlier out- 
lined. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will be recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Chair. 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that this great body can 
continue its long history of facing hu- 
manitarian and human rights issues 
because the head of one government 
says that this is insulting to us, that 
this is not going to improve our rela- 
tionship. What are we to do if tomor- 
row the Government of Korea or the 
Government of the Philippines or 
some other friendly government takes 
some atrocious action toward its 
people in violation of human rights? 
Are we going to say, "My gosh, we 
cannot do anything; we cannot pass a 
resolution.” 

No; we have passed resolutions in 
the past, many resolutions. We have 
gone forward expressing our view on 
the Holocaust time and time again, 
and there is no reason that we cannot 
now express our views. Human rights 
is what makes this great democracy. I 
believe it has had an important and 
significant effect on the changes we 
are seeing in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. The United States has 
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never altered its human rights posi- 
tion in that part of the world. We have 
done it toward China. Goodness 
knows, we have seen that. Now we are 
afraid, I think, to say what history 
says and to resurrect something that is 
difficult for us to think about. Not to 
point the finger at the present Turk- 
ish Government or the people there, 
but to say up front that this was a 
tragedy, that it was a genocide in our 
opinion, that we want to memorialize 
that day, so that, God forbid, this will 
not happen again. Is that not what we 
are here for? Is that not really what 
human rights is about? 

I hope that the Senate will express 
itself on this issue. I reiterate that this 
resolution has no bearing on our good 
relationship with the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the Turkish people. 

I thank the Chair and I thank the 
President pro tempore for letting me 
speak at this time. I also thank the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Illinois is recognized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President and my 
colleagues, no matter what happens 
on this vote, I think something good 
has happened in that we have had a 
real discussion for the first time that I 
can remember on this whole question 
of the slaughter of innocent Armeni- 
ans. If the Turkish Government, can- 
didly, had had the good judgment just 
to let this pass quietly, no one would 
have paid any attention to this par- 
ticular resolution. I think they made a 
mistake. I think they made a mistake 
tactfully also because, frankly, all na- 
tions, virtually all nations, make mis- 
takes. We have done it. We have had 
slavery in this country. We have 
abused American Indians, our native 
Americans. We perpetrated a horrible 
deed against Japanese-Americans back 
in 1942. We are not accusing the 
present Government of Turkey or the 
people of Turkey today of having done 
this deed, but let us not ignore history. 

I have great respect for my distin- 
guished colleague from West Virginia 
when he says we are politicans, not 
historians. The Senator from West 
Virginia is both a politician and a his- 
torian. The Senator from Kansas is 
both. I have even written a little bit in 
the field of history myself. But let us 
just assume that none of us is a his- 
torian. While it is true we are politi- 
cians rather than historians, I think it 
is also true, as Harry Truman told us, 
that politicians dare not ignore histo- 
ry. That is really the question that we 
confront. 

Let us not ignore history, not on the 
question of the Armenians. There is a 
book which I would recommend to my 
colleagues, written by a Presbyterian 
by the name of David S. Wyman. It is 
called “Abandonment of the Jews." 

It tells what happened in this coun- 
try in the late 1930's and early 1940's— 
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how we did not stand up as people, 
Jews and Christians, as we should 
have, in behalf of the Jews in Germa- 
ny and Poland and that area. Let us 
not repeat history. That is what this 
resolution is asking very simply. 

I hear a lot of talk about the nation- 
al interest. All of us are interested in 
the national interest. But the national 
interest is best served when we stand 
up for the ideals of this Nation. And 
you can go through history and see 
that time and time again. 

Let me tell you a story that Clark 
Clifford, the distinguished attorney 
here in Washington, formerly counsel 
to Harry Truman, tells. Harry Truman 
was President of the United States, 
and the Secretary of State, General 
Marshall, came in and said, We should 
not recognize Israel.“ And he went 
through the numbers in the Middle 
East. President Truman thanked him, 
and then the Secretary of War—we 
now call it the Secretary of Defense— 
James Forrestal, came in. He said the 
security interests of this country are 
very, very clear. He went through the 
numbers and said we should not recog- 
nize Israel. After both of them had 
left, Harry Truman turned to Clark 
Clifford and said, *You do not decide 
issues like this on the basis of num- 
bers. You decide issues like this on the 
basis of right and wrong." 

My friends, I believe that. I believe 
that strongly. 

Ithink clearly you had a people, and 
there was a genocide. We can argue 
about it. But genocide is an attempt to 
eliminate a people. That happened. 
Fortunately, in the case of the Arme- 
nians, it was not successful. But there 
was a massive slaughter. We do not 
know the precise number, but there 
was a massive slaughter of people. We 
are saying let us not forget that. 

I have heard the argument: Well, 
Turkey has problems with refugees 
from Bulgaria and other things. It is 
really not an issue here. I heard my 
colleague, Senator DECONCINI, say he 
would support aid to Turkey for the 
refugees. So will I. I would like to see 
Turkey move a little more construc- 
tively working with Greece and work- 
ing with the Government of Cyprus to 
get the Cyprus situation solved. But I 
am willing to vote tomorrow. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee comes in 
here, and says we need more dollars 
for refugees for Bulgaria and Turkey. 
I am going to be there voting for it. 
That is not the question. Nor is the 
question the numbers involved. There 
are not very many Armenians in the 
United States. There are not very 
many Armenians in West Virginia, 
Michigan, Illinois, Nevada, or any of 
the States. There are not very many 
Turks. The question is not numbers. 
The question is, what is right and 
wrong. 
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I think clearly it is right for us to 
stand up and say let us remember 
these innocent people who were 
slaughtered; not just to remember 
them but to remind ourselves how in- 
human humanity can be once in 
awhile. 

I hope we will adopt the motion for 
cloture and, if we can, adopt the reso- 
lution, 

I yield the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ross). The Senator from Michigan is 
recognized. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair, and I thank my good friend 
from West Virginia for also yielding 
and interrupting his own speech to 
make it possible for us to interject a 
few thoughts and words. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will my 
friend yield to the Senator who has 
the floor for just a couple of minutes 
to respond to my good friend from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. LEVIN, Of course. 

Mr. BYRD. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois is a good man. He is a 
good Senator. He was a good Member 
of the House of Representatives. And 
he puts forth an argument that it is 
difficult to assail when he says the 
question is what is right and what is 
wrong. 

Again, Mr. President, may I say to 
my dear friend that that is not the 
point. If that were the point, Mr. 
President, we would be discussing the 
business of the courts of this land as 
to who shot whom, who stole what 
from whom, who was right and who 
was wrong. 

But unlike the English parliamenta- 
ry system in which the great council, 
originally the Anglo-Saxon wit en ag 
emote, later the magnum Presidium, 
the great council of thanes and earls 
and barons, constituted parliament in 
its early and fluid beginnings. There 
was a smaller council that was a per- 
manent council that was also called 
the curia regis but to whom a great 
council met. 

It later became what is called the 
parliament. 

In the years 1341, 1339-1341, parlia- 
ment became a bicameral body when 
the knights and the burgesses split off 
from the ecclesiastical lay lords and 
began holding their separate meetings 
to decide decisions separately in West- 
minster Abbey. And the ecclesiastical 
lay lords continued to meet in the par- 
liament and in the halls of parliament. 

So that great council was the judi- 
cial body, and the House of Lords in 
England continues to be the highest 
court in the land. They decide on 
great problems. 

But in the United States the upper 
body of the legislature is not a court. 
We do not decide what is right and 
what is wrong. Our constitutional for- 
bears provided for that instrument 
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when they created the Supreme Court 
consisting at that time of six members, 
and provided for a court system. The 
Senators in the first Congress created 
that Supreme Court. As they fulfilled 
their role under the Constitution, they 
created the Supreme Court of six 
members, and they created certain 
courts and district courts to determine 
what is right and what is wrong. 

So under our system of parliamenta- 
ry law and under our parliamentary 
system, the only time the Senate 
deems what is right and what is wrong 
is when it acts as the court in a trial of 
impeachment, and also when it acts 
under the Constitution to expel an- 
other Member by a two-thirds vote. 
Then to agree, it determines what is 
right and what is wrong. 

We are not here today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to determine what is right and 
what is wrong, unlike the British 
House of Lords. That is the point I 
keep trying to make. 

I agree with my friend from Illinois, 
who has a big heart and who is a com- 
passionate man, that based on what I 
have been able to read and hear, there 
were some atrocious things that hap- 
pened in the period which this resolu- 
tion covers. So there is no argument 
there. Those things are wrong. Thou 
shalt not kill. 

But, Mr. President, we are not here 
to determine what is right and what is 
wrong. That is for the court to do. We 
have created an instrument under the 
Genocide Convention to determine 
what is right and what is wrong; what 
will be designated as genocide and 
what will not; what country, what 
group will be charged with the crime 
of genocide. 

I am simply saying to my friend 
from Illinois that I agree that what 
was done was wrong, but that is not 
the point here. The point is, is this 
Senate going to set itself up as the in- 
strument whereby genocide is to be de- 
termined and where the crime of geno- 
cide is to be determined, whether the 
nation or group that commits the 
crime is to be labeled and is to be ac- 
cused of a crime called genocide? 

Mr. SIMON. Will my colleague yield 
for a brief response to his statement? 

Mr. BYRD. May I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, and I hope that he 
wil in turn yield on my time to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. If I may have 2 minutes 
from my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. SIMON. The distinguished 
President pro tempore has just to 
some extent negated his earlier state- 
ment saying we are politicians, not his- 
torians, when he goes through history. 
And earlier today, I happened to be on 
the floor when I heard him refer to 
Aaron Burr, and he said: I did not 
serve in the Senate with Aaron Burr. 
But he speaks about that time period 
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almost as if he served with Aaron 
Burr. 

I agree with much of what my dis- 
tinguished leader says when he talks 
about our being a court. But, in fact, 
we decide issues of right and wrong 
day after day after day. We sit as a 
court not only when we impeach, but 
when, for example, we voted repara- 
tions for Japanese-Americans, we in 
fact made a decision of what was right 
and wrong, and we do that every day 
in this body. We make these judg- 
ments. 

I think here again on this issue, we 
have to assume some historical judg- 
ments, and I think the historical evi- 
dence is overwhelming, and that is 
that in this period genocide occurred. 
We ought to adopt this resolution on 
that basis. 

I thank the distinguished President 
pro tempore, and I thank my colleague 
from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. First, it should be clear, 
Mr. President, from the wording of 
the resolution itself, that this resolu- 
tion is reaching a conclusion to com- 
memorate events which occurred 
before the existence of the Republic 
of Turkey. This makes no judgment 
relative to the Republic of Turkey 
whatsoever. It reaches a judgment by 
its own terms on events from 1915 to 
1923—I am quoting from the resolu- 
tion—“prior to the establishment of 
the Republic of Turkey." 

Why the current Turkish Govern- 
ment opposes this resolution is not 
clear. Whatever their reasons or mo- 
tives, they are surely not binding on us 
or the rest of the world. They are a 
good ally. Germany is a good ally. The 
current German Government did not 
oppose the commemoration of the 
Holocaust. 

Would we be bound in any way or 
feel somehow or other we could not 
commemorate the Holocaust if the 
current German Government opposed 
that commemoration in the United 
States? The current German Govern- 
ment does not oppose recognition or 
commemoration of the Holocaust. 
They have acknowledged it. The world 
is better off with that acknowledg- 
ment. NATO is better off with that ac- 
knowledgment. 

The world would be better off if the 
current Government of Turkey either 
acknowledged this genocide or took no 
position in opposition to other people 
commemorating this genocide. Surely, 
we are not bound by its decision to 
oppose our joining in the commemora- 
tion of a historical event, something 
which occurred. 

The evidence is overwhelming that 
there was a genocide against the Ar- 
menian people during the years 1915 
to 1923. There is evidence in the Con- 
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archives, in the ambassadorial ar- 
chives in the State Department. There 
is evidence in the German archives. 
There is evidence in the European 
Community. There is evidence every- 
where. 

Senator King, in 1920, before the 
Senate adopted a resolution on this 
matter, quoted from a telegram that 
he had received in which the writer, a 
witness, said that the Turkish Govern- 
ment is "executing their purpose to 
destroy the Armenian people," and 
that “it is a pitiful thing to see an 
entire people destroyed." 

Shortly following that, the Congress 
adopted a resolution, Senate Resolu- 
tion 359, on May 1l, 1920, which 
stated that the hearings conducted by 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations have clearly established the 
truth of the reported massacre and 
other atrocities from which the Arme- 
nian people have suffered. 

The person who headed the German 
Embassy's Armenian desk at the time 
in Istanbul wrote his Government that 
Turkey was "intent on taking advan- 
tage of the war in order to thoroughly 
liquidate its internal foes without 
thereby being disturbed by foreign 
intervention." 

Another German Vice Consul in 
Turkey said that: Measures undertak- 
en by the Turkish Government are 
tantamount to the total destruction of 
the Armenians." These are contempo- 
raneous statements by officials of 
other governments. 

We have thousands of eyewitnesses 
who survived the million or more who 
died. The million or more did not sur- 
vive to describe it. But others did, and 
we have that testimony, and it has 
been acknowledged over and over 
again by this Government and by 
Presidents of this Government that 
there was a genocide against the Ar- 
menian people. 

This Senate has acknowledged that 
there was a genocide against the 
Jewish people. We reached a judgment 
on that. It was called the Holocaust. 
We created a Holocaust Memorial 
Council. We have reached a judgment 
even though some deny the existence 
of the Holocaust that in fact the Holo- 
caust existed. 

Our Government repeatedly, our 
Presidents, repeatedly have acknowl- 
edged the existence of a genocide 
against the Armenian people. And this 
resolution simply commemorates that 
genocide. 

Winston Churchill wrote in 1929 the 
following: 

In 1915 the Turkish Government began 
and carried out the infamous general massa- 
cre and deportation of Armenians in Asia 
Minor and the clearance of the race from 
Asia Minor was about as complete of such 
an act, on a scale so great, could be. 


Then he wrote the following: 
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There is no reasonable doubt that this 
crime was planned and executed for politi- 
cal reasons. 

That is Winston Churchill in 1929. 

Our consul, à man named Jackson, 
wrote contemporaneously that there 
was an effort to “extinguish the Arme- 
nian race." 

These are contemporaneous com- 
ments by officials who are either our 
officials, or Winston Churchill, or 
even officials that were connected to 
the Government of Germany. 

President Reagan, in commemorat- 
ing the Days of Remembrance of Vic- 
tims of the Holocaust made reference 
to the genocide of the Armenians 
when he said: 

Like the genocide of the Armenians before 
it, and the genocide of the Cambodians 
which followed it, and like too many other 
such persecutions of too many other peo- 
ples, the lessons of the Holocaust must 
never be forgotten. 

A Presidential reference to the geno- 
cide of the Armenians. 

The U.S. Holocaust Council, created 
by the Congress, has approved the in- 
clusion of the Armenian genocide" in 
the museum that is being built right 
next to the Mall here in our Nation’s 
Capital. 

The American Bar Association has 
recognized it. In February 1988 they 
submitted to our Judiciary Committee 
a statement in support of the imple- 
mentation legislation for the Genocide 
Convention which has now been ap- 
proved, in which the American Bar As- 
sociation said that: 

As familiar as we are with the historic ex- 
amples of genocide against the Armenians 
and the Jews, genocide is a contemptible 
crime of shocking magnitude, and we must 
prepare ourselves to fight it. 

The European Parliament 
adopted the following statement: 

It believes that the tragic events of 1915 
to 1917 involving the Armenians living in 
the territory of the Ottoman Empire consti- 
tute genocide within the meaning of conven- 
tion on the prevention and the punishment 
of the crime of genocide adopted by the 
U.N. General Assembly. 

That is the statement of our other 
European allies, part of NATO, which 
is the European Parliament, and they 
have indicated that the failure of 
Turkey to acknowledge this genocide 
is an “insurmountable obstacle" to 
Turkey's admission to the European 
Community at that time. These are 
allies of ours. Indeed, these are allies 
of Turkey as Turkey is an ally of ours 
and will remain so. 

So there are people who have been 
in these key positions who have ren- 
dered judgments based on personal 
firsthand knowledge, based on docu- 
ments. I have done a tremendous 
amount of reading in this area, and I 
think many of us have in this body. 
Each of us are going to reach his or 
her own conclusion as to whether or 
not it is appropriate that we com- 
memorate the Armenian genocide. 


has 
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Our Ambassador to Turkey, Ambas- 
sador Morgenthau, back in 1915, tele- 
grammed the Secretary of State: 

Deportation of and excesses against peace- 
ful Armenians is increasing and from har- 
rowing reports of eye witnesses it appears 
that a campaign of race extermination is in 
progress under a pretext of reprisal against 
rebellion. 

In his book, our Ambassador to 
Turkey said: 

When the Turkish authorities gave the 
orders for these deportations, they were 
merely giving the death warrant to a whole 
race; they understood this well and in their 
conversations with me, they made no par- 
ticular attempt to conceal the fact. 

Our Congress, our Presidents, Am- 
bassadors, the European Parliament, 
President Reagan, the Holocaust 
Council, on and on. The evidence is 
there. i 

Mr. President, there are those who 
would rather not be reminded of this 
tragedy. Sadly, Orwell's vision of his- 
tory being rewritten for the conven- 
ience of current geopolitical strategy 
has become a modern day reality and I 
wonder what future historians will say 
of this practice. George Santayana 
gave dire warning that those who do 
not learn from history are doomed to 
repeat it, has proven all too true over 
this century. 

We have not learned from our mis- 
takes and history has been repeated. 
The Armenians were the first people 
to suffer genocide in this century but 
not the last. The Ukrainians, under 
Stalin, the Jews under Hitler, the 
Cambodians under Pol Pot offer mute 
testimonials to the price of ignoring 
history. 

I just pray that never will more 
names be added to this ignoble list. 
That is why it is so important to join 
in this commemoration to remember 
this historic event. 

We must not forget the lessons of 
the past no matter how uncomfortable 
they make us. We must confront the 
horrors of the past and vow not to 
repeat mistakes and never let these 
tragedies such as the Armenians suf- 
fered ever happen again. 

Mr. President, Hitler asked, when he 
was planning the final solution to the 
Jews, “Who remembers the Armeni- 
ans?" Let us prove Hitler wrong again 
and by adoption of this resolution re- 
member the Armenian genocide. 

Again, I want to thank my friend 
from West Virginia for yielding to me 
for a few minutes. I appreciate his 
willingness to interrupt his own re- 
marks to allow some of us to speak. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I under- 
stand my good friend and distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] wishes me to yield to 
him. I yield to him for such time he 
may desire, 10 minutes or more if he 
needs it under the same terms and 
conditions that have prevailed today 
in the course of my yielding. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
today, we are asking the Senate to 
take the long overdue step of provid- 
ing a simple measure of justice and re- 
membrance for the Armenian people 
who died in their homeland in one of 
the worst atrocities of the 20th centu- 


ry. 

I support the Armenian genocide 
resolution, and I am proud to be 
among the sponsors of this proposal to 
designate April 24, 1990, as the nation- 
al day of remembrance for the 1.5 mil- 
lion people of Armenian ancestry who 
died between 1915 and 1923. 

It is fitting on this 75th anniversary 
of the beginning of this monumental 
massacre that the U.S. Senate should 
at long last commemorate the suffer- 
ing of the Armenians. 

In so doing, we are following the 
wise example already set by others in 
the world community. In August 1985, 
the United Nations Subcommittee on 
Human Rights recognized the tragedy 
which befell the Armenian people ear- 
lier in this century. In June 1987, the 
European Parliament did so as well. 

It is regrettable that the United 
States—a country which prides itself 
on its traditions of liberty and jus- 
tice—should take so long to recognize 
the suffering of a people who have 
contributed so much to our own 
Nation. 

America is blessed with an extraordi- 
nary Armenian heritage. The Armeni- 
an commitment to hard work and 
dedication to family reflect essential 
American values. Armenian-Americans 
are eminent in many fields and have 
enriched every State in our American 
Union. The resolution before us is an 
appropriate demonstration of our ap- 
preciation of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the Armenian people 
and a clear statement that we remem- 
ber their suffering. 

I urge the Senate not to ignore the 
savage cruelty that Armenians have 
suffered in the past. Few peoples in 
the history of the Earth have endured 
so much murderous persecution for 
their faith, or borne their enormous 
tragedy with such great courage. 

We must not forget the cruel truth 
of Armenian suffering. 

We must not forget the 1% million 
men, women, and children who per- 
ished in their homeland at the begin- 
ning of this century under an empire 
that has long ceased to exist, but that 
was responsible for one of the worst 
crimes against humanity in recorded 
history. 

As the writer H.G. Wells observed, 
"Human history becomes more and 
more a race between education and ca- 
tastrophe.” That is why the Armenian 
genocide resolution in Congress is so 
important. Unless America speaks the 
truth, unless the world comes to terms 
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in the present with the horrors of the 
past, we may well stand condemned to 
repeat those horrors in the future. we 
must not let that happen. 

Reminding our own day and genera- 
tion of man’s past inhumanity to man 
is our best hope to prevent similar 
atrocities in the future, and to avoid 
what could be the ultimate atrocity 
for all humanity—a nuclear catastro- 
phe. 

This commemoration in no way re- 
flects adversely on the Republic of 
Turkey or our friends, the Turkish 
people. To the contrary, it is a recogni- 
tion of events in the final brutal years 
of the Ottoman Empire, over which no 
person or country existing today had 
any control. 

America at its best has always stood 
for the great goals of liberty and jus- 
tice. Tolerance and compassion, 
human rights and human dignity—for 
our own citizens and for all peoples ev- 
erywhere. We must never be silent or 
avert our eyes in the face of the cruel- 
ty and suffering, the bigotry and re- 
pression that still infect too much of 
our planet, and that cast such a deep 
shadow over the dream we share of 
peace on Earth. 

In recognizing the tragic suffering of 
the Armenian people, we can do our 
part to insure against atrocities in the 
future. At a time when deplorable new 
examples of murderous discrimination 
against the long-suffering Armenian 
people are all too familiar in the 
world, it is especially appropriate for 
the Senate to go on record in support 
of the Armenian genocide resolution 
and I urge the Senate to approve it. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia and I yield back what time I did 
not use. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SarBANEs] wishes to 
speak at this time. How much time 
would the Senator like? 

Mr. SARBANES. I think 6 minutes 
would probably be sufficient. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may I say 
that I am not acting as a traffic cop on 
the floor today. I came to the floor 
quite some time ago with a speech 
that is 65 pages in length or so and I 
have used 11 pages. I say that only to 
explain that I do not intend to be here 
all day. But I am very happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. SanRBANES]. I yield to 
him for 10 minutes, more than that if 
he wishes, under the same terms and 
conditions by which I have yielded 
previously today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia yields to 
the Senator from Maryland for such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the courtesy of the very 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 
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Mr. President, I rise in support of 
the resolution that is before us. I very 
much hope that the Senate will in the 
next day decide to move to consider 
the substance of this resolution. At 
the moment, we are simply engaged in 
the debate over whether to proceed. I 
think we should proceed to the resolu- 
tion. I think we should consider it and 
I think we should pass it. 

Mr. President, 75 years ago this 
coming April began one of the great 
martyrdoms of modern history. In an 
age which is tragically inured to acts 
of barbarism, we consider here the sys- 
tematic and methodical campaign in 
1915 to exterminate an innocent 
people, the Armenians living within 
the borders of the Ottoman Empire. 
That terrible campaign meant the 
death of 1% million men, women, and 
children, and suffering almost beyond 
description for those who survived it. 
Anyone who has talked with the survi- 
vors of that genocide knows from their 
descriptions of the unspeakable hor- 
rors, virtually impossible to describe 
that were experienced by 1% million 
people. 

On the night of April 23-24, 1915, 75 
years ago—75 years ago—the intellec- 
tual, religious and political leaders of 
the Armenian people were summarily 
arrested in Istanbul, to be sent to exile 
and death. Those arrests were quickly 
followed in every Armenian communi- 
ty by the arrests of local leader, the 
segregation of Armenian soldiers into 
separate battalions which were then 
condemned to death, and the deporta- 
tion of entire Armenian communities, 
defenseless women and children, into 
the remote deserts in the eastern 
region of Anatolia. 

This campaign against the Armenian 
people occurred in the face of a world 
opinion that unfortunately was largely 
indifferent. It did not pass unnoticed 
however, and the historical record 
cannot be rewritten. It should be a 
matter of deep concern to all of us 
that in recent years an effort has de- 
veloped, not in this Chamber so much, 
but elsewhere, in effect to revise or re- 
write the history of this tragic period 
and to blur our understanding of the 
full tragedy of the massacres we must 
remind ourselves after all, that once 
we acquiesce to the revision of the his- 
torical version and one period, we open 
the doors to revisions of the record of 
others. 

But the documentary essence of the 
Armenian tragedy exists, we have nu- 
merous exhibits of contemporaneous 
newspaper articles from the New York 
Times, and other major newspapers as 
well. The British press, the French 
press, and so forth. 

Let me read just a sampling of the 
headlines from mid-1915: More Arme- 
nian Massacres;' Armenian Horrors 
Grow”; “Tales of Armenian Horrors 
Confirmed”; 800.000 Armenians 
Counted Destroyed“; “Spare Armeni- 
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ans, Pope Asks Sultan"; “Massacres 
Renew, Morgenthau Reports“; Thou- 
sands Protest Armenian Murders.” 
These headlines alone speak volumes. 

Our Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Empire at the time was Henry Mor- 
genthau, later a very distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt. Morgenthau 
has written at length about the geno- 
cide visited on the Armenians. In his 
book, he discussed the tragic events 
which we are talking about here 
today, and for which we are seeking 
this national day of remembrance. He 
said, and I quote him: 

Whenever crimes the most perverted in- 
stincts of the human mind can define and 
whatever refinements of persecutions and 
injustice the most debased imagination can 
conceive, became the daily misfortunes of 
this devoted people. I am confident that the 
whole history of the human race contains 
no such horrible episode as this. The great 
massacres and persecutions of the past seem 
almost insignificant when compared to the 
sufferings of the Armenian race in 1915. 
The killing of the Armenian people was ac- 
companied by the systematic destruction of 
churches, schools, libraries, treasures of art 
and of history, in an attempt to eliminate 
all traces of a noble civilization some 3,000 
years old. 

What Ambassador Morgenthau 
wrote in the years following the great 
tragedy was consonant with his report- 
ing at the time the events took place. 
For on July 16 of the first year of the 
massacres, 1915, he sent the following 
message by telegraph to the Secretary 
of State: 

Deportation of and excesses against peace- 
ful Armenians is increasing and from har- 
rowing reports of eyewitnesses it appears 
that a campaign of race extermination is in 
progress under pretext of reprisal against 
rebellion. 

Reports to Ambassador Morgenthau 
by consul generals in the field, consul- 
ar dispatches, substantiated the Am- 
bassador’s experience of what was 
taking place with respect to the massa- 
cre of the Armenians. 

We know, and it has been alluded to 
here, that the European parliament 
has passed a resolution on this matter; 
that the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights has passed a resolu- 
tion reaffirming the Armenian geno- 
cide as a historical fact; and that the 
United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights has recognized the Ar- 
menian genocide in its report. 

Perhaps Elie Wiesel expressed most 
eloquently for us the critical impor- 
tance of recognizing the Armenian 
genocide when in April 1981 he spoke 
at a Holocaust memorial service, the 
Days of Remembrance, here in this 
Capitol Building. 

At that solemn ceremony of remem- 
brance—remembrance of past horror, 
he said: 

Before the planning of the final solution, 
Hitler asked, ‘‘Who remembers the Armeni- 
ans?” He was right. No one remembered 
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them. As no one remembered the Jews. Re- 
jected by everyone, they felt expelled from 
history. 

As our very distinguished colleague 
from Michigan stated only a few min- 
utes ago, the purpose of remembrance, 
of refusing to forget, is to make cer- 
tain that we are not doomed to repeat 
the past. Those who do not learn from 
history are doomed to repeat it. 

That is why, as part of coming to 
terms with ourselves, we seek to ac- 
knowledge what has occurred in the 
past. We cannot turn our backs on his- 
tory. Coming to terms with the past is 
part of building for the future. 

We have sought to do that in our 
own country. Much of our own history 
is an effort to come to terms with the 
past; who would now urge us to other- 
wise? We have struggled to come to 
terms with slavery. In recent years we 
have sought to come to terms with the 
treatment of Japanese-Americans at 
the beginning of World War II. With 
respect to native Americans we have 
begun to acknowledge a brutal history 
that was ignored too long. Facing his- 
tory is indeed a matter of facing our- 
selves. 

Would the West Germans be better 
off today had they not come to terms 
with the Holocaust? And does that 
challenge not lie ahead for the East 
Germans, whose postwar history has 
largely overlooked it as they seek to 
become part of a modern democratic 
society? 

The resolution before us promotes 
sober reflection, not only on the Arme- 
nian tragedy, but on broader questions 
of aggression and inhumanity. I 
cannot understand why our acknowl- 
edgement of a day of remembrance, 
our recognition of an historical event, 
does not give us a foundation for 
moving ahead. In my view, one of the 
most important aspects of this resolu- 
tion is that it would establish that 
foundation. 

There have been other occasions on 
which this Senate has affirmed the 
proposition that the actions taken 
against the Armenian people consti- 
tuted genocide. 

In fact, in April 1981, on the day of 
remembrance of victims of the Holo- 
caust, President Reagan issued a proc- 
lamation in which he stated, 

Like the genocide of the Armenians before 
it, and the genocide of the Cambodians 
which followed it, and like too many other 
such persecutions of too many other people, 
the lessons of the Holocaust must never be 
forgotten. 

We should not now be deterred by 
the emergence of a handful of revi- 
sionist historians who seek to deny a 
well-documented historical event. 
There are a handful of revisionist his- 
torians who are trying today to deny 
the authenticity of the Holocaust. Ten 
years from now, 20 years from now, 
will we be asked to accept their argu- 
ments that contemporary accounts are 
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to be denied, that the record is not as 
clear as it seems? 

This resolution makes clear, by es- 
tablishing a National Day of Remem- 
brance on the 75th anniversary of the 
Armenian genocide, that the human 
tragedy which occurred beginning in 
1915, terrible almost beyond descrip- 
tion, will not be forgotten. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to vote 
to consider the substance of the reso- 
lution when the motion to proceed is 
before us tomorrow, and then to move 
forward from there to pass this resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia retains 
the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
promised to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas. I yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas with the un- 
derstanding that I not lose my right to 
the floor, the understanding that the 
statement of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas not to show as an interruption in 
the RECORD, and that I not be charged 
with a second speech upon resuming 
my speech once the Senator yields. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
Senator from West Virginia yields to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I will 
be rather brief because I see other 
Senators on the floor wishing to speak 
on one side or the other on this issue. 

Mr. President, first of all let me say 
when I was first presented this resolu- 
tion for cosponsoring, I almost imme- 
diately signed on. I considered it a 
commemorative resolution which most 
of us around here sign without really 
giving much thought to it. 

At the time, I thought the resolution 
was designed simply to commemorate 
the suffering of the Armenians. And 
they have indeed, suffered greatly. 
And if that were what the resolution 
said, then I would continue to cospon- 
sor it, and strongly support it. Sadly, 
that is not the case. 

I did not come from a family where 
my parents told me to eat everything 
on my plate and think about the starv- 
ing Armenians. My parents did not 
know where Armenia was, and they 
knew little or nothing about their suf- 
fering in that period, between 1915 
and 1923. 

I would not for an instant try to 
revise history by suggesting that the 
Armenians did not suffer a terrible, 
terrible injustice. They did, and there 
were great atrocities. There was a rev- 
olution going on, and I would leave it 
to the scholars to come to a definitive, 
scholarly conclusion about that un- 
happy period in the history of Arme- 
nia and Armenians. Turkey was a part 
of the Ottoman Empire, described in 
the resolution. There is no question 
but many of us are opposing this reso- 
lution because we feel it is, an unjust 
attack on or insult to one of our 
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strongest NATO alies, namely 
Turkey. 

But it goes deeper than that. As I 
say, I think we are trying to make a 
scholarly determination here today, 
which this body is ill-equipped to 
make. But we are also being asked to 
indict present-day Turkey for what 
happened in that 8-year timeframe 
over 70 years ago. 

As a matter of fact, I do not know 
whether it was 1915 to 1921 or 1915 to 
1923. This resolution, I think, maybe 
adds a couple of years to it. 

But, in any event, I have risen today 
to take my stand in opposition to the 
resolution because it has been 70 years 
since that happened. 

There was a fight by the Armenians 
for independence and over a million 
Armenians lost their lives. As we all 
know now, of course, Kemal Ataturk 
became the first President of Turkey 
when the Ottoman Empire was broken 
up and Turkey and the U.S.S.R., as 
was not too uncommon in those days, 
just split Armenia up. 

But the point I want to make is, 
there is another factor that disturbs 
me, and it is that we are asking this 
body to blame present-day Turkey and 
the Turkish people for what happened 
to Armenians many years ago. 

I am a son of the South. But I never 
owned a slave. My father never owned 
a slave. The South paid a big price for 
its rebellion for an unjust cause. I 
always say about democracy, Mr. 
President: Just because we live by ma- 
jority rule does not mean the majority 
is always right. Ninety-five percent of 
the people in the South thought slav- 
ery was a fine institution. But, bear in 
mind, the 95 percent I am talking 
about were white, were free men and 
women. 

I think there is something basically 
unfair about a resolution that indicts 
modern Turkey and children and 
grandchildren of whoever might have 
committed those injustices. My sons, 
not necessarily my daughter, but my 
sons think it is a pretty big burden to 
be children of a Senator—at least until 
they need football tickets or some- 
thing that they know I can usually 
provide them. But I do not want my 
children to suffer for my sins. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield? 
Would he feel the same way about 
Germany when we ratified the Geno- 
cide Convention in this Chamber 
about 2 years ago? I think the Senator 
voted for it. Or was that a different 
case? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Absolutely. 

Mr. DOLE. There were a million and 
a half Armenians slaughtered. I do not 
see any other difference. How can you 
say today, you do not want Turkish 
children to suffer for the sins of their 
fathers, and you say that is different 
from what we did about the German 
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children of the perpetrators of the 
Holocaust? 

I might add there are statements in 
the Genocide Convention debate 
which bring in Armenia—I want to 
refer to those statements and make 
them a part of the RECORD later—by a 
number of Senators on each side who 
said when we ratified that convention 
that we were not only talking about 
the Jews but the Armenians. I do not 
know how the Senator from Arkansas 
can make a distinction—maybe be- 
cause Armenia is a small, powerless 
country. Maybe that is the distinction. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I want to say to my 
colleague that if my vote for the 
Genocide Treaty said I was implicat- 
ing the grandchildren of the people 
who committed atrocities in the past, 
then I will try to rescind my vote. I 
apologize for having voted for it if 
that is what that treaty said. But I'm 
sure the treaty didn't say that. 

Itook part in that debate. The Sena- 
tor is perfectly weicome to look at my 
participation, though I am not sure I 
spoke on the floor. I know the Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Proxmire, spent 
his entire life in the Senate getting 
that treaty approved for ratification. 
But I also want to say that I did not 
interpret the Genocide Treaty as 
meaning anything except that we are 
opposed to genocide under any guise, 
and that we were not giving up any 
constitutional rights when we voted 
for the Genocide Treaty. Those were 
the issues on that as I recall. 

Mr. DOLE. If the Senator will yield 
further, I think that is all we say on 
this commemorative resolution. In 
fact, we added a clause to make cer- 
tain nobody can say it is the Turkish 
Republic. We are talking about the 
Ottoman Empire. That was added 
because we knew nobody in the Turkish 
Republic, the democracy, our friend, 
our ally was responsible. Keep in mind 
that the Ottomans were on the side of 
the Germans in World War I, not on 
our side. They were on the side of the 
Germans. 

Mr. BUMPERS. We are now too, 
Senator. 

Mr. DOLE. Pardon? 

Mr. BUMPERS. We consider Germa- 
ny probably the strongest ally, mili- 
tarily, we have and yet we all recog- 
nize the Holocaust was perpetrated by 
the Nazi regime in Germany. 

Mr. DOLE. That is because the Ger- 
mans were willing to accept history. I 
do not know if the Turkish Republic is 
not responsible, why do they not say it 
is true? We are talking about right or 
wrong. That is all there is to it. Is it 
right? 

I invite the Senator on his way out 
to read some of the stories from the 
New York Times—not stories from 
me—but read the headlines in the New 
York Times in 1915, 1916, 1917 when 
they drowned the people, when they 
starved the children. They say 800,000 
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exterminated. That is not my lan- 
guage, it is a news story. 

Mr. BUMPERS. This a friendly 
debate and I am happy for you to dis- 
cuss this. If I may just inject myself 
into this, this is what American schol- 
ars say about Armenian allegations. I 
guess it appears as an ad in the New 
York Times. I am sure the Senator has 
seen it. But here are a great number of 
the best scholars in the country. 

Mr. DOLE. We already answered the 
scholar argument. It turns out there 
were not 69 real scholars on this issue. 

Mr. BUMPERS. However many 
there are, there are obviously a lot of 
scholars in this country who feel they 
have not been given access to all the 
records they need in order to come to 
a definitive conclusion that you can 
consider this genocide. Genocide is 
probably as harsh a word as there is in 
the English language. 

Mr. DOLE. It was not coined until 
1946, after the Holocaust, after the 
Turkish slaughter of the Armenians, 
and we define genocide in the Geno- 
cide Convention. But we have ad- 
dressed the question of these so-called 
69 scholars. It turns out some are 
scholars of folklore and of carpets. 
Only about four or five knew anything 
about the Armenian genocide. 

You also make reference to the ar- 
chives that are open. The archives are 
not open. We addressed that issue yes- 
terday. 

I just say to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas who was a cosponsor of the res- 
olution, we are prepared to even go 
further in an effort to satisfy some of 
the concerns, to not offend the Turk- 
ish Republic, by additional language 
that I will offer if I have the opportu- 
nity, if we have a right to proceed, and 
I hope the Senator will keep an open 
mind on that. I am only here to make 
a case. 

It just happened that when I was 
majority leader, after 38 years, we 
brought up the Genocide Convention. 
It was brought up while I was majori- 
ty leader; it was implemented by the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, who was majority leader 2 years 
later. For 38 years, it languished 
around the Senate. Nobody wanted to 
touch it. They did not want to offend 
anybody. But we finally decided to do 
the right thing. That is all we are 
asking here. We are not picking a fight 
with the Turkish Republic. 

Again, I submit, do not take my 
word for it. Read the stories, read the 
references the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois referred to. They are in 
the German archives, the Vatican ar- 
chieves, United States archives. We 
have 25,000 pages on this period in our 
archives. 

The Senator from West Virginia has 
as much as conceded these atrocities 
happened, and all we are saying is 
they happened, let us urge the Ameri- 
can people to join those who believe 
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they happened in commemorating 
April 24th as the Armenian martyrs 
day. I hope I can show the Senator the 
modified language. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me say to the 
Senator, the Genocide Treaty was 
something I began to get mail on when 
I first came to the Senate from—you 
cannot call it anything else—right 
wingers who said this is a terrible vio- 
lation of the U.S. Constitution. We 
are giving up our rights under the 
Constitution to world courts” they 
wrote. 

I read the Genocide Treaty and I 
could not find one thing in there that 
I objected to. One thing I also found 
was that hearings had been held on 
that treaty for 38 long years before we 
advised and consented to it. So far as I 
know, not one single hearing has ever 
been held on this resolution. I am not 
suggesting that if we had hearings 
that we could render a definitive con- 
clusion. But I could tell you that if we 
had held hearings on it, in my opinion, 
the language of this resolution would 
not be the way it is right now. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. DOLE. I do not want to quarrel 
with the Senator. We are friends. I am 
not here to argue with anyone. I want 
to get back to the term “genocide.” It 
was coined by Raphael Lemkin, a Hol- 
ocaust survivor and attorney. He cre- 
ated the term genocide and applied 
the term to the Armenian atrocities. 
He developed a Genocide Convention 
on the basis of the Armenian and 
Jewish experience and he said it was 
important to outlaw genocide on an 
international basis. 

I quote from an autobiography 
called Totally Unofficial" of Raphael 
Lemkin: 

In 1915, the Germans occupied the city of 
W. and the entire area. I used this time to 
read more history, to study and to watch 
whether national, religious or racial groups 
are being destroyed. The truth came out 
only after the war. In Turkey, more than 
1,200,000 Armenians were put to death for 
no other reason than they were Christians. 

He want on to say: 

I identified myself more and more with 
the sufferings of the victims, whose num- 
bers grew, as I continued my study of histo- 
ry. I understood that the function of 
memory is not only to register past events, 
but to stimulate human conscience. Soon 
contemporary examples of Genocide fol- 
lowed, such as the slaughter of the Armeni- 
ans in 1915. 


And again: 

* A bold plan was formulated in my 
mind. This consisted (of) obtaining the rati- 
fication by Turkey among the first twenty 
founding nations. 

This would be an atonement for the geno- 
cide of Armenians but how could this be 
achieved. 

And so forth. 

The only thing I want the RECORD to 
show is that the person who coined 
the term "genocide" said it applied to 
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the Turkish atrocities, not just the 
Holocaust. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recor a paper on this subject. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RAPHEAL LEMKIN AND THE WORD GENOCIDE 

Issue: Raphael Lemkin, a Holocaust survi- 
vor and attorney, created the term geno- 
cide,” and applied the term to the Armenian 
atrocities. 

Points and Authorities 


1. Raphael Lemkin coined the word geno- 
cide and applied it to the Armenian atroc- 
ities. 

2. Lemkin developed the Genocide Con- 
vention on the basis of the Armenian and 
Jewish experience. 

3. Lemkin showed that it was important to 
outlaw genocide on an international basis 
and to expose past horrors in order to pre- 
vent the recurrence of genocide. 

Supporting Material Attached 


1. Statements by Lemkin. 

ARMENIAN ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA FACT SHEET 
#8 RAPHAEL LEMKIN, THE ARMENIAN GENO- 
CIDE, AND THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 
Professor Raphael Lemkin, a lawyer who 

escaped Poland during the Nazi invasion of 

1939, was the key figure in the history of 

making genocide a crime under internation- 

al law. Having lost 49 members of his own 
family in the Holocaust, he coined the term 

"genocide" in 1944 and worked tirelessly 

until his death in 1959 toward the adoption 

of the Convention on the Prevention and 

Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 
Having been profoundly affected by the 

extermination of the Armenians in Ottoman 

Turkey from 1915 to 1923, Lemkin first pro- 

posed to declare the destruction of racial, 

religious, or social collectivities" an interna- 
tional crime at the International Confer- 
ence on the Unification of Criminal Law 
held in Madrid under the auspices of the 

League of Nations in 1933. Although at first 

rejected, his proposal gained new signifi- 

cance after the destruction of European 

Jewry in World War II and lead to the 

drafting of the Genocide Convention by a 

United Nations committee in 1947-48. 

After coining the term “genocide” to de- 
scribe the deliberate destruction of a people, 
Lemkin became the first person to charac- 
terize the atrocities of 1915-23 as the "Ar- 
menian Genocide.” In his decade-long effort 
to obtain ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention, Lemkin repeatedly noted the Arme- 
nian Genocide, together with the Holocaust, 
as a prototype of the crime of genocide. 

Quotations by Raphael Lemkin: 

(1) From letter to Mrs. Thelma Stevens, 
Methodist Women's Council, July 26, 1950: 

"This Convention is a matter of con- 
science and is a test of our personal relation- 
ship to evil. I know it is very hot in July and 
August for work and planning, but without 
becoming sentimental or trying to use color- 
ful speech, let us not forget that the heat of 
this month is less unbearable to us than the 
heat in the ovens of Auschwitz and Dachau 
and more lenient than the murderous heat 
in the desert of Aleppo which burned to 
death the bodies of hundreds of thousands 
of Christian Armenian victims of genocide 
in 1915." 

(2) From Totally Unofficial, the autobiog- 
raphy (unpublished) of Raphael Lemkin: 

(a) "In 1915, the Germans occupied the 
city of W. and the entire area. I used this 
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time to read more history, to study and to 
watch whether national, religious or racial 
groups are being destroyed. The truth came 
out only after the war. In Turkey, more 
than 1,200,000 Armenians were put to death 
for no other reason than they were Chris- 
tians. . . After the end of the war, some 150 
Turkish war criminals were arrested and in- 
terned by the British Government on the 
island of Malta. The Armenians sent a dele- 
gation to the peace conference at Versailles. 
They were demanding justice. Then one 
day, the delegation read in the newspapers 
that all Turkish war criminals were re- 
leased. I was shocked. A nation was killed 
and the guilty persons were set free. Why is 
a man punished when he kills another man? 
Why is the killing of a million a lesser crime 
than the killing of a single individual? (p. 
12) 

(b) "I identified myself more and more 
with the suffering of the victims, whose 
numbers grew, as I continued my study of 
history. I understood that the function of 
memory is not only to register past events, 
but to stimulate human conscience. Soon 
contemporary examples of Genocide fol- 
lowed, such as the slaughter of the Armeni- 
ans in 1915. It becamé clear to me that the 
diversity of nations, religious groups and 
races is essential to civilization because 
every one of these groups has a mission to 
fulfill and a contribution to make in terms 
of culture. . I decided to become a lawyer 
and work for the outlawing of Genocide and 
for its prevention through the cooperation 
of nations." (p. 2) 

(c) ". . . A bold plan was formulated in my 
mind. This consisted [of] obtaining the rati- 
fication by Turkey among the first twenty 
founding nations. This would be an atone- 
ment for [the] genocide of the Armenians. 
But how could this be achieved? ... The 
Turks are proud of their republican form of 
government and of progressive concepts, 
which helped them in replacing the rule of 
the Ottoman Empire. The genocide conven- 
tion must be put within the framework of 
social and international progress. I knew 
however that in this conversation both sides 
will have to avoid speaking about one thing, 
although it would be constantly in their 
minds: the Armenians.” (p. 32) 

(Sources: Congressional Research Service: 
The Raphael Lemkin Papers, N.Y. Public 
Library.) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I can 
only reiterate what I have already 
said, and that is, No. 1, there have 
been no hearings. No. 2, there has 
been no scholarly, definitive conclu- 
sions that this would qualify as geno- 
cide. No. 3, there is not any question 
but that we are imposing a gross insult 
on the Turks, and if the proof were ab- 
solutely conclusive perhaps that would 
be acceptable. 

No. 4, I will always have difficulty 
any time we accuse a nation of present 
day people who had nothing to do 
whatever with atrocities that were 
perpetrated by their forebears. Few of 
the people who live in Turkey today 
could possibly have been involved. 
They are the children and the grand- 
children and the great-grandchildren 
of those who committed whatever 
atrocities they did on the Armenians. 

Now, if you want to commemorate 
the suffering of the Armenians, count 
me in. They have suffered. There are 
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many Armenians in the United States 
and they make great contributions. In 
my statements here, I know you prob- 
ably can’t tell what kind of a bent 
somebody is going to put on what a 
Senator says here. The press dictates 
that. But my intent is to say that the 
Armenians make great contributions 
to our security. When the Armenians 
earthquake hit in the Soviet Union, 
Protestant, Catholic, and, Jewish 
people pulled together, but the Arme- 
nian churches in this country were the 
first to take up money and clothing of- 
ferings for the relief of Armenia. 

So this is in no way intended to deni- 
grate the suffering that they went 
through or, for that matter, the con- 
tributions that they make to our coun- 
try. There are big Armenian enclaves 
in a lot of our cities. It is just that I 
think the working is much to harsh, it 
is insulting, and it is based on a word 
that has never been conclusively de- 
termined to be applicable in this par- 
ticular case. 

Mr. President, it is one of those 
things in which I would not have been 
involved, frankly, if the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, our 
former majority leader, the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia, 
had not called me and asked me to 
take a second look at the resolution 
and to study it and see if I would con- 
sider changing positions. I came to the 
conclusion that he is right in resisting 
it. If you want to change the language 
of this resolution—in my opinion you 
probably could not please Turkey by 
making much, if any, change in this 
resolution, but if you want to say the 
Armenians suffered untold misery, 
that is fine. 

Bear in mind that the Armenians in 
this country whose parents and grand- 
parents suffered still feel some of the 
pain, just as blacks in this country still 
feel the results of slavery; some of the 
hangover from those days is not gone. 
I have voted every time I had a chance 
to try to balance the scales and pro- 
vide all the kind of help I could to re- 
dress the injustices that black people 
have suffered in the past, and I will 
continue to do so. But as I say, I think 
this resolution goes too far and there- 
fore, Mr. President, I will vote against 
cloture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CoNRaD). The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. WiLsON] wishes 
to address the Senate for 10 minutes. 
Did I so understand? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I shall 
yield to the distinguished Senator 
under the same terms and conditions 
as before. But before I yield and while 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas is on the floor, I want to thank 
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him for his statement, for the decision 
which he came to after carefully con- 
sidering the resolution, and in the con- 
text of what he believes to be our 
country’s security interests and in the 
context of what he believes to be the 
point that I have been trying to make, 
namely that this Senate is not the 
place to make this determination. 

With respect to the Genocide Con- 
vention—there has been much said 
today about the Genocide Conven- 
tion—I wonder how many Senators 
have read it lately. That is one thing I 
often wonder when I hear people talk 
about the Constitution, how recently 
have they read it. 

The implementation of the Geno- 
cide Convention is something that I 
think should be injected right here be- 
cause much has been said about Geno- 
cide Convention. It is true that Mr. 
Dore was the leader of the Senate 
when the Senate approved the ratifi- 
cation of the Genocide Convention, 
and I was the leader of the Senate 
when the Senate passed the imple- 
menting legislation. It became public 
law November 4, Public Law 100-606. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
international convention was to codify 
international law respecting the crime 
of genocide. The convention also in ar- 
ticle 8 identified a mechanism for the 
contracting parties to bring the ques- 
tion of genocidal behavior as identified 
in the convention before various 
organs of the United Nations including 
directly to the Security Council, the 
General Assembly or other parts of 
the United Nations. Article 9 of the 
convention also provides that disputes 
between the contracting parties relat- 
ing to the interpretation of the con- 
vention, including the question of re- 
sponsibility of the state for gencoide 
“shall be submitted to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at the request 
of any of the parties to the dispute.” 

I am not advocating action on the 
convention on this matter, but I am 
pointing out that resolutions of the 
type pending on the Senate floor 
could be used for political reasons or 
any reason to charge the state or a 
group with the crime of genocide. 

Is genocide being perpetrated today 
in the Caucasus against the Armeni- 
ans? Is genocide being perpetrated 
against Turks in Bulgaria today? It is 
a serious charge. That is why an inter- 
national convention was negotiated. 
That is why the instrument has been 
created by the legislation that we 
passed and by the convention that was 
ratified. 

That was the instrument. The 
Senate is not the instrument for deter- 
mining what is genocide and what is 
not genocide and what nation shall be 
labeled with the crime of genocide. 
Resolutions of the type now on the 
floor circumvent the convention. 

It is easy to hurl charges. And a 
good lawyer can hurl charges and any 
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good lawyer can make a case of some 
kind that justice is being done. Any 
good lawyer can take any side on a 
question and argue it. Any good 
lawyer can draft up a resolution and 
find a Senator to introduce it. That is 
the easy part. 

And I am not impugning anybody’s 
motives for pointing out that injus- 
tices have been done to any group. I 
have agreed. Everyone who has spoken 
is in agreement that injustices were 
perpetrated on Armenians. But there 
have been injustices perpetrated on 
Turks. There have been injustices per- 
petrated, and as someone has already 
said here, practically every group has 
had an injustice done to it. 

Someone has said that every man, if 
he goes far back enough, will find that 
he has in his ancestry a king. He will 
also find an ancestry with slaves. So if 
we go back far enough, we can find 
where many wrongs have been com- 
mitted. 

There is no question that injustices 
were done. There is no question but 
that the stories, the news stories from 
the New York Times which have been 
brought before the Senate today, 
reveal great injustices. That is beside 
the point. 

The point being the Senate, after 
having voted to approve the ratifica- 
tion of the convention, after having 
passed the implementing language, is 
now going to set itself up as the in- 
strument whereby these decisions will 
be made as to what constitutes geno- 
cide; what country or what group has 
committed the crime. 

It is easy to see what kind of road we 
could travel down on the matter of 
finding a party guilty of genocide. 
Having finally made the Genocide 
Convention the law of the land after 
40 years, it is ironic that we are now 
faced with a resolution which ap- 
proaches the general issue in a way 
that ignores or circumvents the con- 
vention. 

So, Mr. President, it is dangerous 
and inappropriate for the Senate to 
act as a tribunal except in the trial of 
impeachments—or to act as some 
rump juridical body on the matter of 
the crime of genocide. 

There are other subtle ways in 
which the international community as 
a whole has decided to address the 
question. 

Mr. President, I yield, and I am not 
yielding time. I am yielding the floor 
for a period of time. I just fell into 
this situation of getting the floor 
today, and being prepared to make a 
somewhat lengthy speech but seeing 
other Senators coming to the floor, I 
have not hesitated to yield to anyone 
who wanted to speak. 

But I do want to complete my own 
speech. But at the same time, as I say, 
I am conscious of the desires of others. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. WILSON] for not 
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to exceed 10 minutes, with the under- 
standing that I retain my right to the 
floor, that upon my resumption of the 
floor it not be counted as a second 
speech against me, and that the 
speech by the distinguished Senator 
from California not constitute an 
interruption in my speech as it ap- 
pears in the RECORD. `’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 

The Senator from West Virginia re- 
tains the floor. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. I thank my friend, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virgin- 
ia, for his courtesy in relinquishing 
the floor for the purposes of allowing 
me to interject these remarks. 

Mr. President, I listened with inter- 
est and respect to the remarks just 
made by my friend from Arkansas. I 
am not certain what document he has 
been looking at that has inspired in 
him the concern that we are going to 
give offense, that the language of the 
resolution is too harsh. The resolution 
that is before me is one that simply 
calls upon the President and the 
people of the United States to mark a 
day as a day of remembrance, com- 
memorating what is the 75th anniver- 
sary of a tragedy that everyone seems 
to agree did in fact occur. 

It was genocide, and there can be no 
lesser word for what occurred, slaugh- 
ter of a million and a half people, in- 
nocent men, women, and children. It is 
language that simply calls upon us to 
observe with a day of remembrance 
that tragedy. 

And the only offense it gives would 
be to those actually responsible for 
that genocide, those long dead, I 
might say, who were in fact part of a 
regime that existed prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Turkey, 
and the language of this resolution 
makes that very clear. 

It in no way reflects either upon the 
people of Turkey nor upon the Gov- 
ernment, either the present or the 
prior Government of the Republic of 
Turkey, that which took effect under 
Kemal Ataturk, after 1923. 

Rather, Mr. President, the focus of 
this resolution is upon the terrible 
deeds that were inflected upon a mil- 
lion and a half Armenians who by the 
accident of their birth were guilty of 
no crime other than being Armenian. 
It was inflicted by officials of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

And indeed we need not consult even 
the dozens of reports that appeared 
with datelines from Petrograd, the 
Transcaucasian, from Athens, from 
Constantinople, from London, from 
Washington. We do not even have to 
go to the extensive documentations to 
be found in the U.S. archives. 

If anyone is in any doubt, I ask them 
to consult the Ottoman regime itself, 
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which admitted in documentation 
available to us the responsibility of 
Ottoman officials for planning and im- 
plementing that genocide. 

In 1919, before the founding of the 
Republic of Turkey, the Ottoman 
Government that was in fact the suc- 
cessor to the regime, which was in 
power during the years of the Second 
World War which was generally iden- 
tified as the Committee of Union and 
Progress—that successor Ottoman 
Empire actually placed the CUP Prime 
Minister, the War Minister, and the 
Marine Minister on trial and found 
each of them guilty of directing the 
deportation and massacre of the Ar- 
menian people. The indictment of 
those officials reads in part as follows: 

The truth is that Tallat (Prime Minister), 
Enver (War Minister), and Jemal (Marine 
Minister), ordered the massacres fully. * * * 
They led criminal bands who murdered 
people, pillaged properties, money and val- 
uables, burned homes, incinerated the dead, 
violated the honor of women and perpetrat- 
ed all kinds of crimes and abominations. 
Many of these persons were subjected to 
these cruelties without regard to race or re- 
ligion, including all the children of the 
country. Armenians comprised an important 
part of those victimized. They were unlucky. 

It seems to me that is something of 
an understatement. 

I continue to quote the language of 
that indictment: 

The principal subject matter of this inves- 
tigation has been the event of the disaster 
befalling the deported Armenians—an event 
which occurred at various times and places. 
Legal steps are now being taken against in- 
dividuals responsible for that occurrence. 

And: 

The disaster visiting the Armenians was 
not a local or isolated event. It was the 
result of a premeditated decision taken by a 
central body composed of the above-men- 
tioned persons; and the immolations and ex- 
cesses which took place were based on oral 
and written orders issued by that central 
body. 

Mr. President, that, it seems to me, 
should put to rest any concern as to 
whether or not the event occurred or 
as to who was responsible for it. In the 
judgment of that successor Ottoman 
regime, it was the named officials. I 
suspect that the named officials were 
indeed guilty, but that they were not 
alone. 

But the point is, very clearly, nei- 
ther the language nor the history of 
this tragic incident in any way indicts 
present-day Turks or the Government 
of the Republic of Turkey. 

The second point that has troubled 
many on this floor is that the passage 
of this resolution would endanger our 
security relationship, one that we 
deeply and rightly value, with the Re- 
public of Turkey. 

Let me point out that Members of 
both the House and the Senate have 
introduced this measure annually 
since 1984 and as precisely, since that 
year, the Congress and the administra- 
tion have approved repeatedly exten- 
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sive military aid packages for Turkey, 
as indeed we should. Foreign military 
sales and military assistance program 
appropriations totaling $715 million 
were granted in fiscal year 1984; $700 
million in 1985; $615 million in 1986; 
$490 million in fiscal year 1987 and 
1988, that is, in each of those years; 
$500 million each in fiscal 1989 and 
1990. The request for fiscal year 1991 
is for $545 million. Among the other 
initiatives, these appropriations have 
enabled Turkey to undertake critical 
M-48 tank and naval frigate modern- 
ization programs. 

On November 14, 1986, the southern 
region amendment to the Department 
of Defense authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1987 became the law. This legisla- 
tion allows the President to transfer 
excess defense articles at no cost to 
NATO, southern flank nations. In the 
4 short years that have ensued, this 
amendment has permitted Turkey to 
obtain from the United States Govern- 
ment 40 F-4E fighter aircraft, 370 
recoil rifles, 74 M-114 howitzers, and 
16 leased ships. In December 1983, the 
Reagan administration concluded a 
letter of offer and assistance to 
Turkey for coproduction of 160 F-16 
jet fighters. 

Mr. President, over its entire life this 
arrangement will consume U.S. foreign 
military sale credits worth $3.2 billion. 
These commitments in total have 
made Turkey the third largest recipi- 
ent of United States military assist- 
ance in the world. 

Mr. President, that is a very good 
thing. It benefits the United States 
and all the rest of our NATO allies, as 
well as the people of the Republic of 
Turkey. No one by this resolution, or 
by any other work or deed, is suggest- 
ing that we should depart from our 
prior course of conduct in providing 
this kind of military assistance to a 
valued, trusted military ally—very 
much to the contrary—any more than 
that we are visiting the sins of the fa- 
thers upon the sons in the case of 
West or, for that matter now, East 
Germany, as it relates to another ter- 
rible tragedy, another act of genocide 
that propelled the world, though too 
late, because of the years of indiffer- 
ence that permitted it to occur, and 
that, of course, was the Holocaust 
which we have commemorated many 
times upon this floor and in fact have 
certified a national commission for the 
purpose of commemorating genocide— 
specifically, the Holocaust Commis- 
sion. 

It is for that purpose, Mr. President, 
that my friend, the Republican leader, 
and the extensive coauthors who have 
joined as cosponsors of this resolution 
are asking nothing more than the 
simple justice that we spend a brief 
amount of time and set aside a day 
marking this terrible tragedy, as 
indeed we should, with the view not 
only to observing the past suffering, 
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but preventing any possible recurrence 
with any people ever again in the 
future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired under the 
agreement with the Senator who holds 
the floor. 

Mr. WILSON. I wonder if I might 
ask to have a single minute more. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor for an additional 3 minutes 
under the same terms and conditions 
by which I have yielded heretofore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is granted an 
additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON. I thank the Chair and 
I thank my friend from West Virginia 
for the generosity of his yielding the 
additional time. I will not require it 
all. 

I simply want to make clear that the 
language of this resolution, which has 
been the subject of concern expressed 
by my friend from Arkansas, is lan- 
guage which is very careful, simply to 
ask that a day of remembrance be set 
aside to mark this tragedy, and the 
only identification as to responsibility 
is to state that the Ottoman regimes 
in power at the time of the First 
World War were, in fact, the ones re- 
sponsible for bringing about the de- 
portation and massacre, to quote the 
language of the Ottoman indictment 
of Ottoman officials. It is nothing 
more than that. It does not reflect 
upon the people of modern day 
Turkey, as has been claimed on this 
floor. That is simply inaccurate. I do 
not think that anyone wishes to do 
that, because to do that would be 
unfair and unjust, as much as it would 
be unjust to turn a blind eye and pre- 
tend that this never occurred or that 
no one was responsible for it. 

Let us do, very simply, what the lan- 
guage enjoins us to do. It is little 
enough. If we do not do that, I submit 
that once again, it will be an instance 
of the kind that Edmund Burke 
warned us against when in the House 
of Commons he said, All that is nec- 
essary for the triumph of evil is for 
enough good men to do nothing.” 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair, 
and I thank my friend from West Vir- 
ginia and yield the floor back to him. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Pryor], wishes to address the 
Senate on the subject for a period of 5 
minutes. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may yield to Mr. Pryor for 5 min- 
utes without losing my right to the 
floor, without being charged with a 
second speech, or without his speech 
interrupting my speech in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is recognized. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me. In fact, 
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I may be able to do this with fewer 
than the 5 minutes allocated. 

Mr. President, I think that one thing 
should be very clear in this debate, 
that there are not two views today in 
the U.S. Senate on genocide. I sup- 
ported, in 1988 the Senate finally ap- 
proved, the genocide convention. Yes, 
Mr. President, there is one view on 
genocide, which condemns it and holds 
it in contempt. There are, however, 
two heartfelt views held by the Mem- 
bers of this body on the practical ef- 
fects of Senate Joint Resolution 212, 
the Armenian resolution, which is now 
before the U.S. Senate. 

There are two divergent views on 
whether the Senate should take a leg- 
islative action that some believe will 
interpret an historical topic which is 
today the subject of scholarly debate. 

First, I wish to address the practical 
implications of passing this resolution. 
This document appears to be short. It 
appears to be simple. It seems to 
simply commemorate the Armenian 
lives lost under the rule of the Otto- 
man government after 1915. Practical- 
ly speaking, however, this simple act 
could well become, and probably will 
be, a bombshell on the Turkish politi- 
cal scene. We cannot begin to know 
what potential and emotional and po- 
litical impact this resolution would 
have halfway around the world. 

Mr. President, the proponents of 
this measure, whose good intentions 
no one can question, have conceded 
that their resolution will generate a 
very strong reaction in Turkey. Gov- 
ernment officials and political leaders 
in Turkey have made it very clear that 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution 212 
will be offensive and adversely affect 
the current good relations between the 
United States of America and Turkey. 
Turkey has been a trusted and a loyal 
NATO ally. 

The political fallout will not stop at 
official levels in Turkey. News of the 
passage of this resolution will be run 
on the front page of every Turkish 
newspaper, played on every Turkish 
news program. Our well-intentioned 
resolution is likely to have serious un- 
intentional political repercussions 
which will resound from the President 
of Turkey down to the average person 
in the street. 

Mr. President, this leads me to a 
second point on the practical implica- 
tions of this resolution—its emotional 
impact. The resolution today seems so 
innocuous but it opens up a Pandora’s 
box of volatile ethnic iussues that go 
back centuries. Very real manifesta- 
tions of those ethnic issues are found 
today in the instability and ethnic con- 
flict of the southern republics of the 
Soviet Union. 

I fear, and many experts actually 
predict, that passage of this resolution 
will fan the flames of ethnic unrest 
and violence throughout the region. In 
our effort to take a stand on human 
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rights we may be engendering ethnic 
strife and human suffering. 

Mr. President, I fully sympathize 
with the Armenians whose ancestors’ 
lives were lost in conflicts under the 
Ottomon government, but I wonder if 
this resolution is the appropriate way 
at this time to recognize the dead. 

Certainly the events in Turkey after 
World War I are a matter of great his- 
torical significance and a matter of un- 
derstandable concern of the descend- 
ants of the Armenians of that era. 
However, the details of those events 
are a matter of continuing debate 
among distinguished historians and 
scholars. 

Mr. President, this may seem a little 
academic but it is quite important to 
this resolution which puts the U.S. 
Senate, a political body, on record as 
supporting the definition of an Arme- 
nian tragedy as a genocide, which is a 
historical judgment at best. 

I wonder whether we want to put 
the U.S. Senate in the position of 
making such a determination in light 
of the disagreement among so many 
respected scholars today. 

Mr. President, I commend the sup- 
porters of this resolution. They seek 
to honor a proud people. They want to 
remember a tragic point in history 
and, Mr. President, I truly believe 
each of the supporter’s values and 
wants to maintain our close ties with 
our ally Turkey. 

These are commendable goals. They 
are commendable beliefs. Unfortu- 
nately the unintended and negative ef- 
fects of this resolution outweigh the 
intended result. Accordingly, Mr. 
President, I am unable to support this 
resolution. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time and once again I 
thank the very distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia for yielding this 
amount of time to me. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Arkansas for his ex- 
cellent statement. It was brief. He said 
it would be brief, it was to the point. It 
was incisive, and I compliment him. 

I also wish to thank Senator Exon 
from Nebraska, who earlier made a 
statement in opposition to the resolu- 
tion and likewise his was an excellent 
statement. 

Senator Exon is a member of the 
Armed Services Committee and I 
think that his insight into the resolu- 
tion, the kind of mischief that it could 
cause unintentionally, on the part of 
any cosponsors or authors of the reso- 
lution or Senators who vote for it, 
would be regrettable. 

Mr. President, to return to the main 
thread of my comments—and I will 
have more to say about Turkish histo- 
ry and Europe as we go along—the 
Turkish willingness and ability to 
absorb the influences of Europe and to 
life, East meets West, was a great asset 
for Ataturk. Among the many great 
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tasks that faced the new Republic of 
Turkey was a matter of developing an 
economic system, 

With the great hinterlands of East- 
ern Europe having become independ- 
ent states and the Arab provinces 
having become French League of Na- 
tions mandates or colonies, it was nec- 
essary to build a new economy in 
Turkey. 

Mr. President, I see that my good 
friend, Senator Boren, is on the floor. 
He is the chairman of the Senate In- 
telligence Committee. He has had 
great experience and lengthy service 
on that committee and as chairman of 
the committee. 

I recall the visit to the NATO cap- 
itals back when I was the majority 
leader when we were considering a 
proposal of the ratification of the INF 
Treaty. During that visit, Senator 
Boren, Senator Nunn, Senator PELL, 
and I talked with high government of- 
ficials about the proposed treaty, 
about its impact on NATO and among 
those NATO capitals was that of 
Ankara. And we visited with then- 
President Evren and the then-Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ozal. And, as always, we 
came away with great impressions of 
our Turkish friends and assurances 
that they were our friends, assurances 
that they were supporters of the 
treaty, if they could indeed be sure 
that the treaty in all of its provisions 
were in the best interest of NATO, and 
the United States. And the Prime Min- 
ister then is the President of Turkey 
today, Mr. Ozal. 

So, I want to yield to my friend, Mr. 
Boren, because he sees through eyes 
that are somewhat different, from his 
vantage point on the Intelligence 
Committee, and I am eager to hear 
what he has to say. I know the Senate 
will profit by what he has to say about 
the resolution, about Turkey, about 
the possible impact of the resolution. 

And may I say that it was only after 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Boren] and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Nunn] were fully satisfied as to 
that INF treaty, were fully assured 
that the bugs were worked out—and 
there were some bugs in it, that was 
evident by the fact that our Secretary 
of State went back to Moscow and 
with Mr. Shevardnadze worked out 
some of the problems to the complete 
satisfaction of the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Nunn] and the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee—and after the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Boren] was fully satisfied that the 
White House had given him the kind 
of assurances that he felt were needed 
before the Senate gave its approval to 
the ratification of that treaty, it was 
after those two Senators were assured 
through their lengthy hearings, that I 
finally, as majority leader, said we will 
call up the treaty. 
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So that indicated the kind of faith I 
had in the Senator from Oklahoma 
and the Senator from Georgia as the 
chairmen of those two important com- 
mittees, when I indicated that until 
they are satisfied and their commit- 
tees are satisfied, I am not going to 
bring up that treaty. 

There was a lot of pressure on me 
from the White House and the other 
side of the aisle and on my own side of 
the aisle at that time, but not until I 
was satisfied that those two chairmen 
and their ranking members were able 
to assure the Senate that the ''i's" had 
been dotted and the “t’s” crossed, was 
the treaty brought up. 

So it is with that kind of faith that I 
had then, that I have today, that I am 
happy to express on the floor, and I 
will listen to what he has to say. I 
yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren] for such 
time as he may consume, with the un- 
derstanding that I not give up my 
rights to the floor, that my resump- 
tion of my speech afterward will not 
constitute a second speech, and that 
no interruption will be shown in my 
speech as it appears in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Okla- 
homa is recognized under the terms 
and conditions outlined by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia who retains 
the right to the floor. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair and I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from West Virginia, 
for whom I have so much respect, for 
the kind and generous remarks that 
he has just made. He has been a great 
leader of the Senate. He serves as our 
President pro tempore today and has a 
tremendous perspective ‘about the 
proper role of this institution in our 
form of government. 

One of the most educational experi- 
ences of my life was this mission that 
we had that the Senator from West 
Virginia just referred to, to NATO 
capitals, when we were discussing the 
INF Treaty. 

We had the opportunity to meet 
with the leaders of all of those coun- 
tries involved. We met with both the 
then Prime Minister, President now, 
Ozal of Turkey, and President Evren. 
We met with leaders, including Presi- 
dent Mitterrand of France, the leader 
of Italy, Mr. Kohl and others of his as- 
sociates of West Germany, and also 
with Mrs. Thatcher and the leaders of 
British Government. We had an op- 
portunity to gain a real perspective 
about what was going on in the world 
about superpower relationships, about 
regional security interests. 

One of the things that I learned 
from that trip, and I learned it with 
renewed understanding and deeper un- 
derstanding than I had even before I 
made that trip, was the close relation- 
ship between the United States and 
the Government of Turkey, especially 
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close relationship between the current 
leadership of the Government of 
Turkey and the great friendship 
which they were demonstrating for 
the United States. 

I had not known a good bit about 
our relationships before I went. I had 
known about important business in 
which the Turkish Government was 
acting in partnership with the United 
States, with our regional security in- 
terests, our economic interests, and 
indeed to try to maintain peace and 
stability in an area of the world which 
has been so troubled, an area that has 
been swept by religious and ethnic dis- 
turbances for many, many years and is 
certainly, of all of the areas of the 
world today, perhaps the area which 
runs the gravest risk of some sort of 
cataclysm because of the long-fester- 
ing traditional animosities that have 
existed between groups and religious 
groups in that particular part of the 
world. 

The current Government of Turkey 
and the present leadership of the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey are an important 
force for good in that area of the 
world for trying to create understand- 
ing, for building bridges of under- 
standing between the United States 
and those nations of the Middle East 
and the Balkan areas who have often- 
times been in an adversarial role with 
each other. 

The Turkish Government has been 
able to move in a way that has 
reached out to all sides of conflicts 
and controversies of the Middle East. 
They have been very helpful to us and 
a friend in interpreting our interests, 
our motives, our desire to promote 
peace and stability in the region to 
others because they have credibility 
with neighboring countries and they 
were able to speak for us in our behalf 
in a way of great assistance to the 
United States. 

There are few countries located any 
place on the globe that provide such 
an important level of cooperation and 
friendship and mutual help in terms 
of national security matters as do the 
leaders of the Turkish Government 
and the Turkish people today provide 
for the people and leaders of the 
United States. 

So it is in that context that I think 
we have to think very carefully about 
what we are doing here. It would be 
real easy for Members of the Senate to 
simply say I have great sympathy for 
the fact that people have suffered, 
that wrong has been done to people in 
the past, and to express concern for 
that suffering. Because I do not think 
there is a single Member of the U.S. 
Senate in either party, certainly not 
the Senator from West Virginia, not 
other Senators that have spoken ex- 
pressing concerns about proceeding 
with this resolution, not a single Sena- 
tor that does not have a very deep 
feeling of sorrow and pain for what 
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has happened to the Armenian people 
over many, many years, for the terri- 
ble loss of life that occurred in the 
later part of the second decade of this 
century and the first part of the third 
decade of this century; terrible things 
that happened and things that remain 
in our consciousness, the conscious- 
ness of all of us. 

Every Member of this Senate feels 
sympathy for those who suffered and 
for their families, and of course, those 
who died. In recent years Armenians 
especially in the Soviet Union have 
suffered a great deal from the tragic 
earthquake that decimated a large 
area of the Soviet Republic of Arme- 
nia and from recent ethnic clashes in 
Azerbaijan. All of us are sympathetic 
to the plight of Armenians in the 
Soviet Union in their drive for politi- 
cal freedom. 

In our own country, the Armenian 
community has deep roots. Those of 
Armenian descent have made a great 
contribution to the political, social, 
and religious life of this country. They 
are good citizens. They are an impor- 
tant part of this rich fabric of tapestry 
of different races and religions that 
have come together and formed the 
real strength and quality of this coun- 
try. We honor the contributions that 
they have made. 

We understand fully the deep feel- 
ings that they have about their ances- 
tors and family members in earlier 
years and earlier decades who suf- 
fered, who died, who suffered so much 
in the kinds of armed conflicts that 
occur at a time not unlike the time in 
which we are living now when the old 
order of world affairs was passing 
away and a new order was being cre- 
ated. There was a great deal of chaos 
in the world in the years 1915, 1916, 
1917, and the years leading up to the 
First World War and the aftermath of 
the First World War, continued chaos, 
continued lack of definition of rela- 
tionships, a lot of ethnic discord, dis- 
cord between those of different races 
and different religions. Not unlike the 
times that we are going through right 
now. 

In fact, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point two articles, one 
recently appearing in the Washington 
Post by Charles Krauthammer and an- 
other appearing in the New York 
Times by Alan Cowell which really 
catalog the kind of chaos that is going 
on in that particular region of the 
world at this time that we are living 
through right now, the time of politi- 
cal unrest, upheaval and rapid change, 
the kind of ethnic violence that is 
going on at this moment. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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From the Washington Post, Feb. 16, 1990] 


THE NEW CRESCENT OF CRISIS: GLOBAL 
INTIFADA 


(By Charles Krauthammer) 


Pick up the newspaper, and look at the 
map. Where are the great explosions of 
ethnic and religious violence? Follow an arc 
from east to west then south: Kashmir, 
Azerbaijan, Kosovo (Yugoslavia), Lebanon, 
the West Bank. Along this new "arc of 
crisis" some of the most violent, volatile 
conflicts in the world are being played out. 
The explosions appear random. But a deep 
historical current runs through them all. 

All of these conflicts are rooted in the 
same grievance: a Moslem population is de- 
manding sovereign control over a piece of 
territory in which it constitutes a local ma- 
jority. The Moslems are fighting for (1) do- 
minion over their province and (2) domina- 
tion over the local non-Moslem minorities. 
In all but Lebanon (which long ago achieved 
sovereignty) they demand (3) separation 
from the non-Moslem country to which 
they are now joined and (4) independence or 
unification with the Moslem heartland. 

The obvious world-historical event of the 
day is the collapse of Soviet power. But 
there is another great movement going on 
as well, unnoticed but just as portentous: a 
global intifada. Consider: 

Kashmir is the northern province of pre- 
dominantly Hindu India, the only one with 
a Moslem majority. Its Moslems are in re- 
bellion—“People of all ages," reports the 
local New York Times correspondent, “talk 
of jihads and intifadas, holy wars and upris- 
ings"—demanding independence or unifica- 
tion with Moslem Pakistan, Indian forces 
sent to restore order have killed 133 Kash- 
miris since the newest flare up of this inti- 
fada began last month. 

In Azerbaijan, the Soviet army was sent to 
crush a popular movement for secession and 
independence by Moslem Azerbaijanis. 

In Kosovo province, Yugoslavia, the Alba- 
nian Moslem majority is demanding free- 
dom from control by non-Albanian, non- 
Moslem Serbia. 

In Lebanon, the Moslem majority backed 
powerfully by Syria surrounds and would 
subdue the now fratricidal Christian minori- 
ty. 

On the West Bank and Gaza, the local 
Palestinian majority and a strong Islamic 
movement are demanding their own sepa- 
rate Arab state (some say detached from, 
some say in place of Israel). 

These are all long-standing conflicts. They 
are, of course, not centrally directed. They 
have their own origins and each its claim to 
justice. But they share not just a common 
political thread—the Muslim demand for 
hegemony—but a geographical unity. Look 
at the map. The Islamic heartland stretches 
contiguously from Morocco to Pakistan. 
These conflicts are all taking place at the 
edges of that heartland, precisely where the 
Moslem world meets the surrounding non- 
Moslems. 

Kashmir is where the Moslem heartland 
meets Hindu India. Azerbaijan marks the 
border of Islam with the southern flank of 
the Soviet Union at the Caucasus, Kosovo 
(together with Bosnia, for now quiet) marks 
the farthest reach of Moslem populations 
into Christian Europe. In Lebanon and 
Israel, Islam confronts non-Moslem commu- 
nities, one Christian, one Jewish, clinging to 
the edge of the Islamic world at the Medi- 
terranean. 

The Islamic heartland has gone through 
its period of decolonization. From Morocco 
to Pakistan these countries threw off Euro- 
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pean imperialism in a process that began 
earlier in the century and may be said to 
have culminated with the revolution in 
Iran. What we are seeing now is the further 
evolution of the Islamic awakening: the 
demand for local hegemony by Moslem pop- 
ulations at the borders of the Islamic heart- 
land. 

This demand is not without irony. In in- 
sisting upon self-determination, the activists 
demand what the Islamic world refuses to 
grant any of its ethnic and religious sub- 
groups; neither its Kurds nor its Armenians 
nor its blacks (in southern Sudan, for exam- 
ple) are permitted sovereignty and territori- 
al control over those lands in which they 
constitute a local majority. 

Self-determination for whom? The Kash- 
miris are a minority within India. Kosovo 
Albanians are a minority within Yugoslavia. 
They demand political control of the su- 
bunit, Kashmir and Kosovo, where they 
constitute the local majority. But why does 
self-determination stop there? Will they 
grant similar autonomy, let alone independ- 
ence, to the smaller groups within these ter- 
ritories? The Hindus of Kashmir and the 
Serbs and Montenegrins of Kosovo are 
hardly likely to enjoy very many civil rights, 
let alone national rights, under the rule of 
the separatists. (A reality that in the last 
decade has induced one-fifth of the non-Al- 
banian population of Kosovo to flee.) 

There is something arbitrary and nonreci- 
procal about these demands for independ- 
ence. Nagorno-Karabakh is an overwhelm- 
ingly (Christian) Armenian province within 
Azerbaijan. It is demanding from Azerbaijan 
what Azerbaijan is demanding from the 
Soviet Union: freedom. Azerbaijan not only 
rejects that demand. It is prepared to go to 
war with Armenia to back that rejection. 

What is being pursued, therefore, is not 
Wilsonian self-determination (though many 
of these intifadas have adopted its lan- 
guage), because in the Islamic world self-de- 
termination is permitted only to Moslems. 
What instead is being pursued is a pan-Is- 
lamic demand for sovereignty over any terri- 
tory where Moslems form a local majority. 

What does this mean? It is obvious that 
the turmoil in Eastern Europe, the Balkans 
and the Caucasus results form the collapse 
of communism. But history is being driven 
by another force as well: the political reawa- 
kening of the Islamic world. That reawaken- 
ing is usually identified solely with funda- 
mentalist, Koran-waving, Khomeiniism. Not 
so. Khomeini's success may be in inspira- 
tion, but these movements (with the possi- 
ble exceptions of Kashmir and Gaza) are 
driven not so much by religious fervor as by 
a sense of ethnic and national separateness 
that may derive from Islamic identity but is 
not entirely defined by it. 

Our focusing on Iran as the engine of Is- 
lamic revolution is a mistake. There is a 
much wider and deeper movement for 
Moslem political independence and political 
dominion. Compared to Iran, it is more secu- 
lar and more Western but still far from 
democratíc, and consequently, as the Arme- 
nians of Azerbaijan will testify, still far 
from tolerant. Its power now shaking the 
borders of the Islamic world, is just begin- 
ning to be felt. 

On Sunday, Soviet Tadzhikistan exploded. 
Anti-Armenian, anti-Russian, anti-govern- 
ment rioting by the Moslem Tadzhiks sig- 
nals that the last major region of the Islam- 
ic periphery, Soviet Central Asia, is next. 
The arc of crisis grows. 
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[From the New York Times, Jan. 24, 1990] 


TURKEY: CRACKDOWN Is CAUSING TURKS To 
BE ToRN BY ANGER AND DESIRE To KEEP TIES 
(By Alan Cowell) 

ANKARA, TURKEY, January 23.—As Turkish 
officials contemplate the Soviet crackdown 
in Azerbaijan, they are torn between anger 
at what they call repression of ethnic kin- 
folk and a desire to avoid greater bloodshed 
or strains with the Soviet Union. 

Diplomats and officials say the authorities 
here have been upset by United States and 
other Western support of the Soviet inter- 
vention in Azerbaijan, saying the responses 
show double standards—or no standards at 
all—and reflect what one official called po- 
litical and religious bias" against Muslims. 
The Soviet action has thus driven a wedge 
between Washington and a close ally. 

Turkey, the easternmost member of the 
Western alliance, shares a 390-mile frontier 
with the Soviet Union, only eight miles of it 
bordering directly on areas populated by 
Azerbaijanis in the enclave of Nakhicbevan. 

But many Turks have a deep affinity with 
the Azeris, with whom they share a common 
language and a common heritage as de- 
scendants of the Turkic tribes that originat- 
ed in Central Asia. 


A CAUTIOUS DIPLOMACY 


While most Azeris belong to the minority 
Shiite sect of Islam and most Turks are 
Sunnis, the distinctions seem to have been 
reduced in the shock of the Soviet interven- 
tion to crush Azerbaijani separatists and 
stem conflict between Azerbaijanis and the 
mostly Christian Armenians in the southern 
Soviet Union. 

"You feel a bit broken when you see 
people on the television lying on the street, 
shot dead," said one official, speaking in 
return for anonymity. “This shouldn't be 
the way to handle the situation." 

Turkish diplomacy is by tradition cau- 
tious, and the authorities here have main- 
tained that style by characterizing the vio- 
lence in Azerbaijan as an internal Soviet 
affair. But, officials said Ankara has inti- 
mated privately to the Soviet Union that is 
unhappy with the ferocity of the Soviet 
action. 

“We have said we consider this problem as 
an internal problem of the Soviet Union," a 
high official said. “We have taken the 
utmost care not to give any incentive for un- 
reasonable approaches to the problem,” the 
official said, referring to Ankara's refusal to 
take public positions that might embolden 
Azerbaijanis to greater resistance at the risk 
of greater bloodshed. Turkey has withheld 
any public commitment to the Soviet Azer- 
baijanis' cause. 

"PREFERRED IT MORE SUAVE" 


But, the official said. we have let the So- 
viets know our feelings" that “the Soviet 
way of handling the situation does not have 
our full support." 

"We would have preferred that it be more 
suave," he said. 

Turkey has long occupied an ambivalent 
position in this region, bridging Europe and 
Asia and the Arab world, yet fully at ease in 
none of lands once dominated for centuries 
by Ottoman forebears. 

The crisis between Armenians and Azer- 
baijanis in the southern Soviet republics 
has an added twist here because Turkey has 
long faced accusations that Ottoman forces 
committed genocide against Armenians 
during the First World War in one of the 
many historical bouts of war between Turks 
and Russians, Turkish support for Azerbai- 
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janis, thus, is cast by some Western com- 
mentators as a renewal of hostility toward 
Armenians. 

HISTORICAL COMPLEXITIES 

And, as the crisis in Azerbaijan has shown, 
an emotional pull toward kinfolk in the East 
reflects one of the most profound strains in 
modern Turkey, pitting the long-standing 
urge for acceptance in the West as a secular 
nation against roots that some Westerners 
argue lie in the Islamic East 

The historical complexities have left 
Ankara facing equally complex quandaries. 

“They don't want to be regarded in the 
West as the prototype of the Asiatic Turk, 
and they think that the way fighting in 
Azerbaijan is being reported reinforces the 
barbaric stereotype.“ a Western diplomat 
said. That does not help their efforts to 
join the European Community.” 

As the crisis has unfolded, Turkish offi- 
cials have been increasingly angered by 
what they consider biased assessments in 
the West of how the conflict began. 

DOUBLE STANDARDS SEEN 


"The feeling here is that any time the 
West can find a way to poke a Muslim in the 
eye, they'll do it," a Western diplomat said. 
“There's a sense that, as NATO is less im- 
portant, and Eastern Europe gets more at- 
tention and Turkey becomes more marginal 
to Western security interests the West will 
try to push the Turks away. That was a 
widespread fear before what happened in 
Azerbaijan. And it's become much sharper 
since then." 

The reason, a senior Turkish diplomat 
said, is that “there are double standards in 
the West.” 

"In this particular instance there were no 
standards at all," he said, because Washing- 
ton and others endorsed the Soviet push on 
Azerbaijan, calculating that the action 
would not bring a public outcry in the West, 

"There is a political and religious bias 
that makes it easier to support an invasion 
of Azerbaijan" than of other Soviet repub- 
lics closer to the West where Christianity 
dominates, one official said. 

Throughout the crisis, Turkish and Soviet 
officials have maintained close contact and, 
according to some officials, Ankara was ap- 
praised of Soviet intentions long before the 
military drive in Azerbaijan took place. 

The dialogue reflects a mutual interest, 
diplomats said Azerbaijanis have appealed 
to both Turkey and Iran for support. But 
the Soviet Union is seeking to contain the 
crisis and has major economic ties with 
both. Neither wants the conflict to spill 
onto the their own territory. Additionally, a 
historical legacy of Turk-Russian war has 
left Ankara reluctant to risk Soviet hostili- 
ty. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, we do 
then understand and sympathize with 
and have very deep feeling about 
those that have suffered in the past, 
about the lives that have been lost 
during this particular time. But we 
have to realize also that the Armenian 
resolution is something very different 
than a mere expression of our sorrow 
for what happened, a mere expression 
of sorrow for loss of life. 

The Senate, which ratified the 
Genocide Convention during the 99th 
Congress and the implementing legis- 
lation only last session, has a very spe- 
cial responsibility when debating 
about any legislative expression that 
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implicates any group with what would 
be called the practice of genocide. We 
have a very special responsibility to 
weigh all of the evidence with com- 
plete understanding of what has been 
done. Research and understanding of 
history is for historians and for schol- 
ars not for elected officials and politi- 
cians who are amateurs in this thick 
area of scholarly research. 

The demise of the Ottoman Empire 
at the close of World War I led to a 
great deal of civil strife, as I have men- 
tioned, in clashes throughout the 
region. And there is no question, no 
question in anyone’s mind that many, 
many Armenians died during the 
period in question. It is also without 
question that members of other ethnic 
groups including Turks and others 
were also injured and killed during 
this particular period. 

The crucial question posed by this 
resolution is its use of the term “geno- 
cide” which implies systematic and in- 
tentional mass extermination; a deci- 
sion made by policymakers to carry 
out mass extermination as a matter of 
a very carefully contrived plan to wipe 
out a group of people. As lawmakers, 
all of us in the Senate, of course, un- 
derstand the importance of having a 
full legal understanding of what is 
meant by the term “genocide” and 
what is meant by the intent and the 
level of the intent and deliberate orga- 
nization and planning required before 
someone should be charged or some 
group of people should be charged 
with committing the practice of geno- 
cide. 

I would simply say, Mr. President, 
that this is a matter that is just now 
really being opened for research in the 
kind of thorough way that should be 
done before any judgment is made on 
the question of using the term “geno- 
cide.” Recently the Republic of 
Turkey, with urging from around the 
world, and also a strong feeling of 
wanting to have history accurately re- 
ported, opened the Ottoman archives 
of this particular period of time. 

They are now being studied. Schol- 
ars from around the world are con- 
ducting the kind of careful research 
that is necessary to make a final judg- 
ment about whether or not the term 
“genocide” should accurately be ap- 
plied to this tragic period of human 
suffering and loss of life in that region 
of the world. 

For the first time, the deliberations 
of the Council of Ministers in that 
period are open for study, as are the 
records of non-Moslem people living in 
the region, through the so-called 
church registers. 

American scholars, as I mentioned 
and those from other areas of the 
world, now have an opportunity to 
study and develop a full account of 
this period. 

I think it is appropriate for those of 
us in Congress to encourage that 
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scholarly research. Let us learn all we 
can about that period. Let us learn all 
we can about the human tragedy so we 
can learn from it, so we can dedicate 
ourselves to promoting understandings 
between people and sensitivity be- 
tween people and tolerance between 
different groups and respect for all 
groups, without regard to ethnic back- 
ground, to race, to religion, and to 
other factors. Because, after all, that 
is the kind of world that we are all 
committed to build. 

So, Mr. President, while all of us 
have deep sympathy for those who 
suffered during this terrible period of 
the history of our world in a region 
that has been so troubled and where 
so many were so suffering during this 
period of time, I think we have to act 
with great care before we use the term 
“genocide” in any kind of legislative 
expression. And, above all, we should 
give the scholars who now for the first 
time have the opportunity to research 
the issue in question with all available 
documentation that will help them 
make some final decisions about it, 
give the scholars an opportunity to 
conduct this research before we, in the 
political process, rush to a judgment 
about a consensus that has not yet de- 
veloped in the scholarly community. 

We have to ask ourselves when we 
undertake any kind of expression of 
opinion in this Chamber, is this an ex- 
pression of opinion that will help 
bring stability to the world? Is this an 
expression of opinion that will further 
the national interests of the United 
States? Is this an expression of opin- 
ion that will cause people to under- 
stand each other, to work together in 
the world, Is this an expression of 
opinion, as we are focusing on the 
issue of genocide, that will help bring 
a level of human understanding to all 
people that will help us prevent these 
kinds of actions from ever occurring 
again? 

By taking these actions we should 
ask ourselves, will we create a worse 
situation in the world, and particular- 
ly in this region where only in the last 
few months we have had ethnic unrest 
and violence and tragic occurrences? 

Or will our taking this action today 
have a constructive effect? Will it help 
save lives in the future? Will it help 
preserve the cultural and religious in- 
tegrity of groups of people in the 
future? Mr. President, I sincerely 
doubt it. 

I think, by taking this action, espe- 
cially while scholars are still research- 
ing the issue, and by making this kind 
of condemnation of a country and 
friend that is playing a very construc- 
tive role in the world, not only in 
terms of friendship with the United 
States but also in trying to reach out 
to bring peace and stability to the 
whole region, we will be doing just the 
opposite. 
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It is sometimes easy to take a politi- 
cal action, especially when a position 
we might take may be misunderstood. 
I suppose it is easier for all of us, be- 
cause of the interests of the Armenian 
community, especially in the United 
States, and the fact that so many are 
active in a laudatory way, commenda- 
ble way in community affairs, and be- 
cause some of them might not under- 
stand if we did not pass this resolution 
or if we said this resolution really 
should not be appropriately consid- 
ered at this time, the easier course 
might be simply to say let us move 
ahead and pass it. We do not have to 
explain ourselves, then, to the Armeni- 
an community in the United States. 

I know there are many of our col- 
leagues who feel very sincerely that 
we should do just that. I do not ques- 
tion the sincerity or the motivation of 
the Senator from Kansas for introduc- 
ing this joint resolution. I know deep 
in his heart he has very strong feel- 
ings about what happened. I know he 
has a very strong desire to work for a 
world in which this kind of tragedy 
will never occur again. 

But, Mr. President, there are times 
when we are called to go beyond just 
taking positions that people will read- 
ily understand. There are times in this 
institution in which we have to go 
beyond what the public opinion polls 
might say. There are times in which 
we are called to lead. 

One of the reasons why I am such 
an admirer of the Senator from West 
Virginia is that time and time again, 
from the days that I first came here as 
a junior Member of this body, I have 
seen the Senator from West Virginia 
not just try to follow the polls, not 
just take the easy road because it 
would be simpler to explain; I have 
seen him willing to take the other 
road, the road perhaps less traveled: 
The road of real statesmanship, the 
road of doing what is right, even if it is 
not immediately understood by every- 
one who might be watching his ac- 
tions, the road which says, I am going 
to keep an eye on the history book. I 
am going to think about what is best 
in the long run, not what temporarily 
might be the best thing to do political- 
ly. 

I admire him greatly for taking that 
stance now because, while, as I say, it 
might be easier to explain if we voted 
for this resolution and pushed it to 
passage because we can explain it very 
easily and say we were expressing our 
lament about a tragedy in history, a 
loss of life, action against a group of 
people and their cultural integrity— 
that would be easy to explain, but, Mr. 
President, it would not be right. Be- 
cause it would not be fair to rush to 
judgment before the record has been 
completely examined. At the same 
time, we have to think about the 
result of our actions. That is the test. 
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Mr. President, I again assert that it 
will simply cause damage to peace and 
stability in this troubled region of the 
world. It will not help bring peace and 
stability. I had the opportunity to visit 
recently with the Ambassador of the 
United States to Turkey, Mr. 
Abramowitz, about this situation, last 
year. 

He indicated to me that, even with 
all that was occurring around the 
world over the last year in Europe, 
that the people of Turkey, in terms of 
their focus and their understanding of 
this issue and how it would be received 
by them if we passed this resolution, 
have made it their number one foreign 
policy concern. Because they take it as 
an indictment of themselves, the cur- 
rent leadership of the country, as well 
as a comment about their ancestors, 
about those who have come before 
them. 

Ambassador Abramowitz I hope will 
have a chance to meet with all Sena- 
tors about this issue. He indicated to 
me he would not be able to accomplish 
anything as our Ambassador if this 
resolution is passed. His ability to deal 
with this important ally and to gain 
their cooperation on important mat- 
ters, matters that will be helpful to all 
of the people of this region of the 
world, whether they are Turkish, 
whether they are Armenian, whether 
they are Christian or Moslem or 
Jewish or members of other religious 
faiths, it will do nothing to help. It 
will undermine his ability to gain co- 
operation and to build a partnership 
for the kinds of actions that are so im- 
portant in that region of the world, 
for the economic development that is 
necessary to raise the living standards 
and improve the quality of life for all 
of the people in this area. 

Turkey has been an important eco- 
nomic partner as well as an important 
political and military partner, an im- 
portant Member of NATO. The cur- 
rent leader of the Turkish Republic is 
a brilliant man, an economist, former- 
ly with the World Bank, a man who 
understands what is necessary for the 
economic development, not only of his 
whole country but the economic devel- 
opment for all the people in the 
region, not just people of Turkish de- 
scent. 

So, Mr. President, I think we have to 
weigh very carefully the warning from 
Ambassador Abramowitz that this res- 
olution, if we pass it, will not promote 
our interests. It will not promote a 
close friendship and cooperation with 
the people of Turkey. It will not help 
anyone in the region in terms of build- 
ing toward peace and stability and eco- 
nomic development. 

The White House, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Defense Department all 
have voiced their strong opposition to 
this resolution. I again emphasize, 
from my own perspective as chairman 
of the Senate Intelligence Committee, 
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we have an important partnership 
with Turkey on a whole range of mat- 
ters—political, diplomatic, military 
and economic—that are of great im- 
portance and great strategic interest 
to the United States of America. 

So, Mr. President, while I certainly 
feel deeply about what happened in 
the past, while I am concerned about 
the loss of life, while I deplore it, 
while I feel great sorrow for those, on 
all sides and from all groups who lost 
their lives in this period of time, and 
have particular feeling for the Arme- 
nian people because of the sufferings 
that they have gone through for many 
decades, and while I know the vast ma- 
jority of the American peole feel that 
same sympathy, and that while I am 
convinced every single Senator, wheth- 
er they vote for or against this resolu- 
tion feels the same, I am constrained 
to say that our higher obligation is to 
stop and say: Let us act not on the 
basis of what will be instantly and im- 
mediately understood by our constitu- 
ents, but let us have the courage to 
lead, to inform and to act in what is 
really the best interests of all the 
people, not only of our country but all 
people in the region. 

If, indeed, this resolution, is passed, 
would be a source of bitterness in the 
future, if it would bring ill will, if it 
would inflict pain, if it would cause 
itself misunderstanding, if it would 
rupture an important friendship be- 
tween this country and a close ally, if 
it would make it more difficult for us 
to form a partnership to help all the 
people of this region, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is wrong for us to pass it. 

It is not the right time to consider it. 
When in doubt, the U.S. Senate 
should not act on a matter of this im- 
portance, particularly of this impor- 
tance, to a friend of the United States. 

I have heard from a number of 
Americans who conduct business in 
Turkey. I have heard from the Turk- 
ish-United States Business Council 
about this resolution and the Aero- 
space Industries Association express- 
ing their opinion about this joint reso- 
lution, urging us to postpone consider- 
ation of it, not to pass it in its current 
form. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the 
Record a letter from Howard Wahl, 
chairman of the  Turkish-United 
States Business Council, and also a 
letter from Mr. Don Fuqua, United 
States Aerospace Industries Associa- 
tion at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TunKISH-U.S. BUSINESS COUNCIL, 
Washington, DC, February 14, 1990. 
Hon. Davin L. Boren, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR Boren: I write to you on 
behalf of the more than forty U.S. corpora- 
tions which support this Council to urge 
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that you carefully weigh the following fac- 
tors in considering your vote on SJR 212 
(the Armenian Genocide Resolution): 

There is the widespread perception in 
Turkey from the President to the man on 
the street that this is not a simple com- 
memorative resolution, but a punitive meas- 
ure designed to slander a people with cal- 
lous disregard for 45 years of their uncondi- 
tional support for American global objec- 
tives. 

The Government of Turkey would view 
U.S. Senate approval of SJR 212 as a clear- 
cut violation of the Defense and Economic 
Cooperation Agreement which the U.S. re- 
cently negotiated with Turkey, and could be 
expected to review its obligations under that 
pact accordingly. 

There is a strong consensus among the 
American corporate community that pas- 
sage of this resolution would do untold, 
long-term harm to our commercial relation- 
ships with Turkey, a country with whom we 
have a positive trade balance and one which 
offers great promise as a trading and joint 
venture partner with U.S. firms. 

Turkey’s critical role in Western security 
will increase in the years ahead. As the U.S. 
reduces its foreign military presence, 
Turkey will be called upon to assume a 
larger proportion of continuing common re- 
gional defense burdens. 

The historical premise of SJR 212 is ques- 
tionable; its consequences are not. It would 
clearly undermine both U.S. commercial 
and geo-political interests. 

We urge you to weigh these considerations 
in your deliberations on SJR 212, which is 
to be voted in the Senate in the very near 
future, and to oppose this resolution or any 
variations of it. 

Sincerely, 
Howard W. WAHL, 
Chairman. 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, DC, February 16, 1990. 
Hon. Davin L. BOREN, 
U.S. Senate, 453 Russell Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR Boren: I understand there 
is some likelihood that the Senate will take 
up S.J. Res. 212, the "Armenian Genocide 
Resolution", in the next few weeks. I hope 
that it will not do so. 

The Aerospace Industry Association rep- 
resents most of the major companies that 
produce aircraft, engines, missiles, and 
space craft (see attached membership list). 
Last year our industry exported $31 billion 
in U.S. products, and had a positive trade 
balance of $21 billion, a better record than 
any other U.S. economic sector. We are ob- 
viously concerned about an action which 
could undercut the ability of our members 
to continue that record. 

AIA does not purport to be an expert on 
history. But we do note that each of the 
past Administrations has opposed this type 
of resolution. This Administration is no ex- 
ception. The White House has stated that, 
as currently drafted, it would "vigorously 
oppose" S.J. Res. 212. 

Turkey has long been a major customer 
for U.S. commercial and defense aerospace 
products. Its concern with the resolution 
has led to the suspension of several contract 
negotiations with U.S. firms involving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. As the products 
we sell tend to remain in inventory for two 
decades, a decision to turn to another sup- 
plier today will affect U.S. business and jobs 
for years to come. 
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By word and by deed, no country has in 
recent years taken a stronger stance than 
the United States when it comes to express- 
ing condemnation for any violations of 
human rights in today's world, let alone for 
such à grievous crime as genocide. We need 
hardly turn to a tragic but disputed episode 
of seventy years ago to clarify U.S. attitudes 
on such matters. 

I would therefore hope that the Senate 
would defeat the resolution if it is consid- 
ered. It is more important that we address 
the critical problems currently confronting 
that troubled region of the world, than it is 
to inflame today's problems with yester- 
day's remembrances. 

Sincerely, 
Don Fuqua, 
President. 
MEMBERSHIP OF AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Aerojet. 

Aeronca, Inc., A Fleet Aerospace Compa- 
ny. 

Allied-Signal Aerospace Company. 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Argo-Tech Corporation. 

B.H. Aircraft Company, Inc. 

The Boeing Company. 

Celion Carbon Fibers: A Division of BASF 
Structural Materials, Inc. 

Chrysler Technologies Corporation. 

Colt Industries Inc.: Chandler Evans, 
Menasco Aerosystems, Walbar. 

E-Systems, Inc. 

Fairchild Industries, Inc. 

Fairchild Space and Defense Corporation. 

Ferranti Defense & Space Inc.: Mar- 
quardt, Ferranti Defense Systems, Cardion 
Electronics, Ferranti Electro-Magnetic Proc- 
esses, Ferranti Datacom/Microwave. 

FMC Corporation. 

General Dynamics Corporation. 

General Electric Company. 

General Motors Corporation—General 
Motors Hughes Electronics: Delco Electron- 
ics, Hughes Aircraft Company, Allison Gas 
Turbine Division. 

The BF Goodrich Company. 

Grumman Corporation. 

Harris Corporation. 

Health Tecna Aerospace Company. 

Hercules Incorporated. 

Hexcel Corporation. 

Honeywell Inc. 

IBM Corporation: System Integration Di- 
vision. 

The Interlake Corporation. 

ITT Defense, Inc. 

Kaman Aerospace Corporation. 

Lear Astronics Corporation. 

Lockheed Corporation. 

Lord Corporation. 

The LTV Corporation. 

Lucas Aerospace, Inc. 

Martin Marietta Corporation. 

McDonnell Douglas Corporation. 

Northrop Corporation. 

Ontario Corporation. 

Parker Hannifin Corporation. 

Precision Castparts Corp. 

Raytheon Company. 

Rockwell International Corporation. 

Rohr Industries, Inc. 

Smighs Industries Aerospace & Defense 
Systems, Inc. 

Sundstrand Corporation. 

Teledyne CAE. 

Texas Instruments Incorporated: Defense 
Systems & Electronics Group. 

Textron Inc. 

Thiokol Corporation. 

TRW Inc. 
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Unisys Corporation. 

United Technologies Corporation—Aero- 
space/Defense: Pratt & Whitney, Sikorsky, 
Hamilton Standard, Missiles and Space Sys- 
tems, Norden. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation: Elec- 
tronic Systems Group. 

Williams International. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I think I 
pretty well covered the ground I want 
to cover with my colleagues. I simply 
appeal to them again. Do what is right 
in this situation. Ask yourself this 
question: Will our acting at this point 
in time, before the historical research 
is completed, undo one bit of wrong 
that has been done in the past? Will it 
bring back to life one person who gave 
his life or her life needlessly, without 
purpose, tragically? Will it do any- 
thing to help bring back the cultural 
identity of those who were attacked 
during this period of time? Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe we can answer 
yes to any of those questions. 

On the other hand, if we ask the 
question will the passage of this reso- 
lution lead to less tolerance, will it 
lead to more understanding, will it 
lead to more bitterness, will it lead to 
more conflicts of an ethnic nature in 
this region of the country, will it make 
it harder to lift the quality of life of 
the people, including Armenians, in 
the region, if we can answer yes to any 
of these questions, and I am fearful, 
Mr. President, the answer to all of 
them is yes, that it would be a serious 
mistake indeed for us to proceed. 

So I hope my colleagues will think 
long and hard before they vote on this 
motion to proceed. I think if they do, 
they will join us in voting not to pro- 
ceed on this matter at this time. They 
wil join us in trying to take a con- 
structive action to create a climate of 
understanding, a climate in which this 
kind of loss of life will never occur 
again, a climate of opinion in which 
the people of the world will come to 
respect each other and will guard 
against the practice of genocide, not 
only in this generation but for genera- 
tions to come. 

I urge my colleagues: Look at the 
facts, consider the implications. Ask 
yourself: Will the passage of this joint 
resolution do one thing to make this 
world more peaceful, more secure? 
Will it do one thing to promote under- 
standing between people? I think 
when my colleagues reflect upon those 
questions they will make the decision 
to join the Senator from West Virginia 
and others in voting to delay consider- 
ation of this particular resolution. 

Again, I want to salute my colleague 
from West Virginia for the position 
that he has taken in this matter. I 
know it has been difficult. I know him 
to be a man of great sympathy for 
those who have suffered. He is a 
person who constantly, time and time 
again, stands with the underdog in the 
U.S. Senate. I know it is not easy for 
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him to take the position that some 
people might misunderstand, because 
he is a man of sympathy, a man of 
deep feelings, and a man of great per- 
sonal integrity who has respect for 
and tolerance for people of all races 
and religions and ethnic backgrounds. 

I believe in opposing this resolu- 
tion’s consideration at this time, he is 
standing for those principles and he is 
trying to create a climate in the world 
that will bring back that kind of un- 
derstanding that is the ultimate pro- 
tection against genocide and against 
human suffering. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAHAM). The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the able Senator from Oklahoma, the 
chairman of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee, for his very positive com- 
ments. 

As I sat and listened, it was evident 
to me that he was speaking with com- 
passion. He was speaking with concern 
for those who have been treated with 
injustice. His was a reasonable speech. 
I think that when the chairman of the 
Committee on Intelligence speaks to 
the Senate and asks rhetorically 
before we vote as to whether or not 
this indeed is the way to go to promote 
peace, understanding, and to promote 
good will among peoples and among 
nations, we ought to listen. We ought 
to think about those questions he 
asks. 

So it was obvious to me that the 
Senator from Oklahoma was speaking 
as a matter of conscience and out of 
his concerns based on his intimate 
knowledge of our relations with 
Turkey and the importance of those 
good relations, the continuation of 
those good relations. I thank him for 
his statement. I commend him for his 
patriotism and for his ability to articu- 
late points that we ought to ponder 
before we vote. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator who is now presiding over the 
Senate, Mr. GRAHAM of Florida, wishes 
to speak. I will be happy to take the 
Chair while he speaks and then 
resume my speaking on the floor. 
However, may I say that if there are 
no other Senators who wish to speak 
following the Senator from Florida, I 
am quite willing to forgo the further 
making of my own speech. I have indi- 
cated prior to this moment a number 
of times that I came to the floor at 
1:15 today and began speaking at 1:30 
with a speech. I have another one 
down on my desk. This is 68 pages in 
length. I delivered 11 pages in an hour 
and a half. So at that rate, it would 
only take us six times that to deliver 
the 68 pages. That will be 9 hours. I 
have spoken an hour and a half. That 
would leave 7‘, by the old math. But I 
will be happy to forgo finishing that 
speech and go home and see my wife, 
Erma, and my little dog Billy Byrd 
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who are waiting to see the old boy 
come home. 

When I was a Member of the House 
of Representatives, I used to go home 
to the southern part of West Virginia. 
Sometimes I would get there at 1 or 2 
o'clock in the morning. I would knock 
on the door. My mom would let me in. 
She always asked me if I wanted some- 
thing to eat. She wanted to fix me 
something to eat at 1 o'clock, 2 o'clock 
in the morning. Then when I lie down 
to sleep, I heard her prayers in the 
other room. Always when I left, she 
would say to me, "Robert, you be a 
good boy." I came on back to Washing- 
ton and was ready to vote in the 
House the next day. Robert, you be a 
good boy." 

Well, I am wanting to go home, to 
see my wife Erma and my little dog 
Billy, Billy Byrd. It is always a great 
reunion when I go in at night and see 
Billy Byrd. He is a Maltese. He figures 
that he should eat what we eat. He 
sleeps on our bed. We feel the same 
way about him. He should eat what we 
eat, and we love him and he loves us. 

So I am willing to forgo the remain- 
ing 7% hours of this portion of my 
speech and spare everyone present the 
time it would take for them to listen 
to this speech, although it would be el- 
oquent. And if something should 
happen that I not make the rest of it, 
I am sure they will be sorry that I did 
not complete it tonight. But I cannot 
always please everybody around here. 

So I wil be happy to forgo the 
making of the rest of the speech, if 
other Senators do not want to listen or 
cannot come to the floor, or do not 
wish to speak. 

Now, if there are other Senators 
who wish to speak, I may want to 
finish my speech. But I believe at this 
time, if the distinguished leader will 
permit me, I will take the chair and re- 
lieve the Senator from Florida so he 
can make a few remarks. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAHAM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized, 
and, without objection, the rights of 
the Senator from West Virginia to 
retain the floor following the speech 
of the Senator from Florida will be 
protected under the same terms and 
conditions which heretofore have been 
provided in such instances. 

The Senator from Florida. 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Thank you, Mr. 
President. I wish to congratulate the 
President pro tempore, Senator Byrp, 
for the leadership that he has shown 
on this very sensitive issue that we are 
dealing with as we debate Senate Joint 
Resolution 212. 

During the past almost 2 days, and 
particularly the last several hours this 
afternoon, Senator BYRD has shown a 
grasp of the issues which is truly im- 
pressive and a great asset to all of his 
colleagues in the Senate. Senator 
Byrp understands the ramifications 
which Senate action on this issue may 
have, and he has given this body very 
sound advice over these past 2 days. I 
hope that we will be wise enough to 
follow it. 

Mr. President, the resolution which 
we are considering asks the President 
to declare April 24 to be a day of re- 
membrance commemorating the 1915- 
23 genocide of the Armenian people. 
Many have cosponsored this joint res- 
olution, Mr. President. I want to state 
that I was & cosponsor of this joint 
resolution. When I did so I thought 
that we were operating within our tra- 
dition of concern for human rights, 
that we were commemorating a tragic 
event of 75 years ago. I believed that 
this legislation, if enacted, would have 
no repercussions beyond the expres- 
sion of congressional and executive 
concern. 

Mr. President, the essence of this 
joint resolution is one with which we 
Americans can all identify. We are a 
nation which dates its very beginning 
from the Declaration of Independence. 
When Abraham Lincoln stood on that 
field in Gettysburg in 1863, and start- 
ed his most famous of American ad- 
dresses with the statement that, Four 
score and 7 years ago," he was speak- 
ing of the history of this Nation with 
the Declaration of Independence, a 
great statement of our national com- 
mitment to universal human rights. 

We are all aware of the stability of 
the Armenian people, a people who, 
for reasons that defy understanding, 
have suffered a series of tragedies 
throughout their existence, a people 
who have, once given the opportunity 
for freedom and liberty, made such 
enormous contributions in every 
nation in which they have settled, 
most particularly in the United States 
of America. So when a resolution such 
as this was presented, it had an imme- 
diate appeal to our traditions and to 
our sense of justice. 

Mr. President, I have now reluctant- 
ly withdrawn my name as a cosponsor, 
and I believe it is appropriate to 
convey to my colleagues and to my 
constituents in Florida why I have 
done so. 

I have done so because I have come 
to a recognition that there are real 
consequences of what we do in the 
U.S. Senate, that resolutions like this 
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can have a profound effect. They are 
not cost-free opportunities to go on 
the record. I was particularly made 
aware of this last August. 

Last year the Senate approved a res- 
olution criticizing Yugoslavia for its 
treatment of the ethnic Albanians 
living in the Kosovo Province. This 
was a joint resolution which was 
passed late one evening without even 
the kind of discussion that we are 
having now on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 212. What were the implications 
of that resolution? 

The resolution contributed to Yugo- 
Slavia recalling its Ambassador from 
the United States. Last August, when I 
visited in Yugoslavia for purposes of 
attending a conference on United 
States-European Soviet relations, we 
were accosted by Yugoslavs who felt 
that the United States had taken the 
Albanian side in what was obviously a 
highly emotional issue. 

The Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia 
spoke to this gathering and focused a 
considerable amount of his attention 
on the strain that this resolution had 
created between Yugoslavia and the 
United States of America. Here we 
have a country that, long before the 
events of 1989, had been a country 
that had been proud to stand for some 
values of independence, sovereignty, 
and resist Soviet domination in a very 
contentious corner of the world, and 
which we, by a joint resolution passed 
without much appreciation of its con- 
sequences, had just condemned. 

Of course, we want to speak out for 
human rights violations. The Senate 
has and will continue to do so, but in 
so doing we must speak knowledge- 
ably, fairly, and with a full apprecia- 
tion of the impact which our actions 
must have. 

That action last year relative to the 
Yugoslavs, the Albanians, and Kosovo 
failed to meet those tests. I suggest 
that, if we were to take an affirmative 
action on Senate Joint Resolution 212, 
we would again fail to meet the test of 
acting knowledgeably, fairly, and with 
a full appreciation of the conse- 
quences of our actions. 

There is no doubt that passage of 
this joint resolution would greatly 
harm relations with an important ally 
of the United States of America. 

There are few issues around on 
which the Turkish people can achieve 
a consensus of opinion. Vigorously re- 
sisting the charge of genocide is one of 
those issues. This is true, despite how- 
ever much the resolution sponsors 
deny its applicability to present-day 
Turkey. The Turkish Government is 
bound by history and public opinion to 
take action, should the United States 
enact this joint resolution. 

The seriousness with which the 
Turkish Government views passage of 
this joint resolution is demonstrated 
by its reaction to approval last Octo- 
ber of this resolution by the Senate 
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Judiciary Committee. What was that 
action? That action was to restrict 
United States military travel in 
Turkey. If they would take that 
action, Mr. President, just by the force 
of the committee vote to recommend 
this resolution to the full Senate, what 
action could we anticipate, should the 
full Senate then approve this resolu- 
tion? 

Turkey continues to be a key NATO 
ally. Joint United States-Turkish mili- 
tary installations are central to our 
ability to protect NATO's southern 
flank. A strong relationship between 
the United States and Turkey is an im- 
portant component of the United 
States' ability to influence events 
throughout the Middle East. The 
United States-Turkish relationship re- 
mains paramount, even during a time 
of easing East-West tensions. 

Congressional consideration of the 
resolution has moved far beyond com- 
memorating a historical event. Con- 
gress is now conducting full-fledged 
foreign policy debates. To date, no one 
has seriously suggested weakening the 
United States-Turkish relationship. 
Yet, passage of this legislation would 
force the Turks to act contrary to 
United States world interests. , 

Mr. President, passage of this join 
resolution threatens to increase ethnic 
violence. Recent events in the Soviet 
Union underscore the deep*seated hos- 
tilities which exist in the Transcauca- 
sus. 

The civil war being waged by the 
Azeris and Armenians demonstrates 
that national sentiments lie just below 
the surface. All nations should refrain 
from taking action that would widen 
that violence, that would lacerate old 
wounds. 

Despite this considerable surface 
appeal, this resolution does far more 
than mark a tragedy. It unwittingly 
puts Congress in the position of be- 
coming a court in a historical dispute. 
Its enactment will force Turkey to 
take actions weakening a key United 
States political and military alliance. I, 
therefore, urge my colleagues to 
accept the wisdom of conscious nonac- 
tion, to recognize the potential adverse 
impact of the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, however well intended. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the 
Presiding Officer on his leadership in 
this important issue. I trust we will 
follow. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
HorLriNGS] is recognized without objec- 
tion under the same terms and condi- 
tions that prevail as with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Presiding Of- 
ficer, not just for his customary cour- 
tesy but more particularly for taking 
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on the lead in this Armenian resolu- 
tion on behalf of Turkey, and on 
behalf, I think, of the right of the par- 
ticular situation. 

I remember one time back in South 
Carolina, I had the occasion at a lunch 
to introduce Capt. Eddie Rickenback- 
er, and he erected a statue in his talk 
to Joe McCarthy. Later that evening, I 
had to introduce Col. Bob Stevens, 
former Secretary of the Army, who 
promptly tore the statue down. 

We had, earlier today, one of the 
world’s great heroes, Vaclav Havel, the 
President of Czechoslovakia. He erect- 
ed a statue to NATO, using the words 
contributing to the salvation of us Eu- 
ropeans and saving the world. 

Now this evening, there are those 
who would take this great NATO ally 
and tear the statue down. I am back in 
the same situation. I resist that, and I 
want to join with the distinguished 
former majority leader in the sense 
that Turkey has been a very, very stal- 
wart friend, loyal ally, a Moslem de- 
mocracy. I visited there on several oc- 
casions. 

Were it not for this particular 
strength on that underbelly, in this bi- 
polarity referred to by our hero, 
Vaclav Havel, earlier today, I do not 
think that would have occurred, that 
we would have been hearing President 
Havel as the President today. 

That is one of the contributions. I do 
not single that out as the only one. Let 
me say this with respect to this hero, 
which is the real purpose of my taking 
a minute here as we close this evening. 

In November 1970, I had occasion, 
with Senator Javits of New York, Sen- 
ator Jackson of Washington, and Sen- 
ator CLAIBORNE PELL of Rhode Island, 
and other Senators, to visit Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. We were anxious to 
see this leader of the group of 77, 
which was leading the resistance. And 
we were told that we were not the only 
ones who were looking for him. The 
Czech authorities were, too. Seeming- 
ly, they always had some exceptions to 
him every meeting with visiting free- 
world citizens on the one hand or, on 
the other hand, something else that 
he may be charged with. So it would 
not be easy. We made three passes. 

On the final pass on the way to the 
airport, they said there is still one 
chance. And we wound up the moun- 
tain out of the regular route to the 
airport into a little home, and we gath- 
ered around in à bedroom, and we 
were seated there for sometime wait- 
ing. And Havel came out of the closet 
and sat down on the bed and we start- 
ed a conversation. 

Senator Jackson, our senior member, 
immediately started explaining what 
we were doing, the United States of 
America, for freedom and specifically 
for arms control. He went into how we 
had gotten a SALT II agreement and 
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hoped to ratify that; that we will final- 

ly get an agreement with the Soviets. 

Mr. Havel said we are not interested 
in that. He said—I am cutting the 
answer short due to the late hour—in 
substance that, look, the Soviets will 
negotiate, negotiate and negotiate. 
Generally, they will get an agreement 
favorable to themselves. But irrespec- 
tive of its favorable or unfavorable 
nature, they would violate it at will. 
And he started listing the broken 
agreements. 

In a recovery effort, Senator Jack- 
son said, well, as you know, we are 
very, very strong and proud of you dis- 
sidents here in resisting, and we are 
trying to support you with all the eco- 
nomic pressure that we can possibly 
bring. 

Mr. Havel looked him in the eye and 
said, Mr. Senator, we are not interest- 
ed in that. 

Senator Jackson said, to get out of 
the country, to help with those who 
wish to leave, and we have Jackson- 
Vanik—I never will forget that. 

Havel said, I am totally familiar with 
that, but that is not our wish, to leave 
this country. He said, Czechoslovakia 
was raped in 1938, 1948, and 1968. He 
said, if my generation, our group, does 
not stick it out and see it through to 
freedom, the world will never know 
Czechoslovakia as we have known it. 

That set not just Senator Jackson 
back, but all the Senators. We talked 
about it on the way to the airport. I 
reviewed it when Havel came to my at- 
tention again last fall. I noted this 
fellow was a real courageous individ- 
ual, but somehow or other he was a 
little goofy, thinking there was a 
chance in his lifetime or mine to see 
the freedom of Czechoslovakia. 

I noted today, because we refreshed 
our memories at the joint meeting, 
and then later at the luncheon, to say 
that this man is a true patriot. He is 
absolutely not just courageous, but 
committed. You can tell it from his 
speech, as delivered. Incidentally, he is 
very literate, and he wrote every word 
of this himself. I was told that many 
tried to change the wording, to leave 
out this or that, do not emphasize an- 
other thing; but this is his own selec- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CZECHO- 
SLOVAK REPUBLIC TO A JOINT MEETING OF 
THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS, WASHING- 
TON, DC, FEBRUARY 21, 1990 
Dear Mr. Speaker, dear Mr. President, 

dear Senators, and Members of the House, 
ladies and gentlemen: My advisors have ad- 
vised me, on this important occasion, to 
speak in Czech. I don't know why. Perhaps 
they wanted you to enjoy the sweet sounds 
of my mother tongue. 
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The last time they arrested me, on Octo- 
ber 27 of last year, I didn't know whether it 
was for two days or two years. 

Exactly one month later, when the rock 
musician Michael Kocab told me that I 
would probably be proposed as a presiden- 
tial candidate, I thought it was one of his 
usual jokes. 

On the 10th of December 1989, when my 
actor friend Jiri Bartoska, in the name of 
the Civic Forum, nominated me as a candi- 
date for the office of President of the Re- 
public, I thought it was out of the question 
that the parliament we had inherited from 
the previous regime would elect me. 

Twelve days later, when I was unanimous- 
ly elected President of my country, I had no 
idea that in two months I would be speaking 
in front of this famous and powerful assem- 
bly, and that what I say would be heard by 
millions of people who have never heard of 
me and that hundreds of politicians and po- 
litical scientists would study every word I 
say. 

When they arrested me on October 27, I 
was living in a country ruled by the most 
conservative Communist government in 
Europe, and our society slumbered beneath 
the pall of a totalitarian system. Today, less 
than four months later, I am speaking to 
you as the representative of a country that 
has set out on the road to democracy, a 
country where there is complete freedom of 
speech, which is getting ready for free elec- 
tions, and which wants to create a prosper- 
ous market economy and its own foreign 
policy. 

It is all very strange indeed. 

But I have not come here to speak of 
myself or feelings, or merely to talk 
about my own country. I have used this 
small example of something I know well, to 
illustrate something general and important. 

We are living in very odd times. The 
human face of the world is changing so rap- 
idly that none of the familiar political 
speedometers are adequate. 

We playwrights, who have to cram a 
whole human life or an entire historical era 
into a two-hour play, can scarcely under- 
stand this rapidity ourselves. And if it gives 
us trouble, think of the trouble it must give 
to political scientists, who spend their whole 
lives studying the realm of the probable. 
And have less experience in the improbable 
than us playwrights. 

Let me try to explain why I think the ve- 
locity of the changes in my country, in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, and of course in 
the Soviet Union itself, has made such a sig- 
nificant impression on the face of the world 
today, and why it concerns the fate of us all, 
including you Americans. I would like to 
look at this, first from the political point of 
view, and then from a point of view that we 
might call philosophical. 

Twice in this century, the world has been 
threatened by a catastrophe; twice this ca- 
tastrophe was born in Europe, and twice 
you Americans, along with others, were 
called upon to save Europe, the whole world 
and yourselves. The first rescue mission— 
among other things—provided significant 
help to us Czechs and Slovaks. 

Thanks to the great support of your Presi- 
dent Wilson, our first president, Tomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk, could found our modern in- 
dependent state. He founded it, as you 
know, on the same principles on which the 
United States of America had been founded, 
as Masaryk’s manuscripts held by the Li- 
brary of Congress testify. 

At the same time, the United States was 
making enormous strides. It became the 
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most powerful nation on earth, and it un- 
derstood the responsibility that flowed from 
this. Proof of this are the hundreds of thou- 
sands of your young citizens who gave their 
lives for the liberation of Europe, and the 
graves of American airmen and soldiers on 
Czechoslovak soil. 

But something else was happening as well: 
the Soviet Union appeared, grew, and trans- 
formed the enormous sacrifices of its people 
suffering under totalitarian rule, into a 
strength that, after World War Two, made 
it the second most powerful nation in the 
world. It was a country that rightly gave 
people nightmares, because no one knew 
what would occur to its rulers next and 
what country they would decide to conquer 
and drag into their sphere of influence, as it 
is called in political language. 

All of this taught us to see the world in bi- 
polar terms, as two enormous forces, one a 
defender of freedom, the other a source of 
nightmares. Europe became the point of 
friction between these two powers and thus 
it turned into a single enormous arsenal di- 
vided into two parts. In this process, one 
half of the arsenal became part of that 
nightmarish power, while the other—the 
free part—bordering on the ocean and 
having no wish to be driven into it, was com- 
pelled, together with you, to build a compli- 
cated security systems, to which we prob- 
ably owe the fact that we still exist. 

So you may have contributed to the salva- 
tion of us Europeans, of the world and thus 
of yourselves for a third time: you have 
helped us to survive until today—without a 
hot war this time—but merely a cold one. 

And now what is happening is happening: 
the totalitarian system in the Soviet Union 
and in most of its satellites is breaking down 
and our nations are looking for a way to de- 
mocracy and independence. The first act in 
this remarkable drama began when Mr. 
Gorbachev and those around him, faced 
with the sad reality of their country, initiat- 
ed their policy of “perestroika”. Obviously 
they had no idea either what they were set- 
ting in motion or how rapidly events would 
unfold. We knew a lot about the enormous 
number of growing problems that slum- 
bered beneath the honeyed, unchanging 
mask of socialism. But I don't think any of 
us knew how little it would take for these 
problems to manifest themselves in all their 
enormity, and for the longings of these na- 
tions to emerge in all their strength. The 
mask fell away so rapidly that, in the flood 
of work, we have literally no time even to be 
astonished. 

What does all this mean for the world in 
the long run? Obviously a number of things. 
This is, I am firmly convinced, an historical- 
ly irreversible process, and as a result 
Europe will begin again to seek its own iden- 
tity without being compelled to be a divided 
armory any longer. Perhaps this will create 
the hope that sooner or later your boys will 
no longer have to stand on guard for free- 
dom in Europe, or come to our rescue, be- 
cause Europe will at last be able to stand 
guard over itself. But that is still not the 
most important thing: the main thing is, it 
seems to me, that these revolutionary 
changes will enable us to escape from the 
rather antiquated straitjacket of this bi- 
polar view of the world, and to enter at last 
into an era of multipolarity. That is, into an 
era in which all of us—large and small— 
former slaves and former masters—will be 
able to create what your great President 
Lincoln called “the family of man". Can you 
imagine what a relief this would be to that 
part of the world for some reason is called 
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the Third World, even though it is the larg- 
est? 

I don't think it's appropriate simply to 
generalize, so let me be specific: 

(1) As you certainly know, most of the big 
wars and other conflagrations over the cen- 
turies have traditionally begun and ended 
on the territory of modern Czechoslovakia, 
or else they were somehow related to that 
area. Let the Second War stand as the most 
recent example. This is understandable: 
whether we like it or not, we are located in 
the very heart of Europe, and thanks to 
this, we have no view of the sea, and no real 
navy. I mention this because political stabil- 
ity in our country has traditionally been im- 
portant for the whole of Europe. This is still 
true today. Our government of national un- 
derstanding, our present Federal Assembly, 
the other bodies of the state and I myself 
will personally guarantee this stability until 
we hold free elctions, planned for June. We 
understand the terribly complex reasons, 
domestic political reasons above all, why the 
Soviet Union cannot withdraw its troops 
from our territory as quickly as they arrived 
in 1968. We understand that the arsenals 
built there over the past twenty years 
cannot be dismantled and removed over- 
night. Nevertheless, in our bilateral negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union, we would like 
to have as many Soviet units as possible 
moved out of our country before the elec- 
tions, in the interests of political stability. 
The more successful our negotiations, the 
more those who are elected in our places 
wil be able to guarantee political stability 
in our country even after the elections. 

(2) I often hear the question: how can the 
United States of America help us today? My 
reply is as paradoxical as the whole of my 
life has been: you can help us most of all if 
you help the Soviet Union on its irreversi- 
ble, but immensely complicated road to de- 
mocracy. It is far more complicated than 
the road possible to its former European 
satellites. You yourselves know best how to 
support, as rapidly as possible, the non-vio- 
lent evolution of this enormous, multi-na- 
tional body politic towards democracy and 
autonomy for all of its peoples. Therefore, it 
is not fitting for me to offer you any advice. 
I can only say that the sooner, the more 
quickly, and the more peacefully the Soviet 
Union begins to move along the road to- 
wards genuine political pluralism, respect 
for the rights of nations to their own integ- 
rity and to a working—that is a market— 
economy, the better it will be, not just for 
Czechs and Slovaks, but for the whole 
world.-And the sooner you yourselves will be 
able to reduce the burden of the military 
budget born by the American people. To put 
it metaphorically: the millions you give to 
the East today will soon return to you in 
the form of billions in savings. 

(3) It is not true that the Czech writer 
Vaclav Havel wishes to dissolve the Warsaw 
Pact tomorrow and then NATO the day 
after that, as some eager journalists have 
written. Vaclav Havel merely thinks what 
he has already said here, that for another 
hundred years, American soldiers shouldn't 
have to be separated from their mothers 
just because Europe is incapable of being a 
guarantor of world peace, which it ought to 
be, in order to make some amends, at least, 
for having given the world two world wars. 
Sooner or later Europe must recover and 
come into its own, and decide for itself how 
many of whose soldiers it needs so that its 
own security, and all the wider implications 
of that security, may radiate peace into the 
whole world. Vaclav Havel cannot make de- 
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cisions about things it is not proper for him 
to decide. He is merely putting in a good 
word for genuine peace, and for achieving it 
quickly. 

(4) Czechoslovakia thinks that the 
planned summit conference of countries 
participating in the Helsinki process should 
take place soon, and that in addition to 
what it wants to accomplish, it should aim 
to hold the so-called Helsinki Two confer- 
ence earlier than 1992, as originally 
planned. Above all, we feel it could be some- 
thing far more significant than has so far 
seemed possible. We think that Helsinki 
Two should become something equivalent to 
the European peace conference, which has 
not yet been held; one that would finally 
put a formal end to the Second World War 
and all its unhappy consequences. Such a 
conference would officially bring a future 
democratic Germany, in the process of uni- 
fying itself, into a new pan-European struc- 
ture which could decide about its own secu- 
rity system. This system would naturally re- 
quire some connection with that part of the 
globe we might label the "Helsinki" part, 
stretching westward from Vladivostok all 
the way to Alaska. The borders of the Euro- 
pean states, which by the way should 
become gradually less important, should fi- 
nally be legally guaranteed by a common, 
regular treaty. It should be more than obvi- 
ous that the basis for such a treaty would 
have to be general respect for human rights, 
genuine political pluralism and genuinely 
free elections. 

(5) Naturally we welcome the initiative of 
President Bush, which was essentially ac- 
cepted by Mr. Gorbachev as well, according 
to which the number of American and 
Soviet troops in Europe should be radically 
reduced. It is a magnificent shot in the arm 
for the Vienna disarmament talks and cre- 
ates favorable conditions not only for our 
own efforts to achieve the quickest possible 
departure of Soviet troops from Czechoslo- 
vakia, but indirectly as well for our own in- 
tention to make considerable cuts in the 
Czechoslovak army, which is disproportion- 
ately large in relation to our population. If 
Czechoslovakia were forced to defend itself 
against anyone, which we hope will not 
happen, then it will be capable of doing so 
with a considerably smaller army, because 
this time its defense would be—not only 
after decades but even centuries—supported 
by the common and indivisible will of both 
its nations and its leadership. Our freedom, 
independence and our new-born democracy 
have been purchased at great cost, and we 
will not surrender them. For the sake of 
order, I should add that whatever steps we 
take are not intended to complicate the 
Vienna disarmament talks, but on the con- 
trary to facilitate them. 

(6) Czechoslovakia is returning to Europe. 
In the general interest and in its own inter- 
est as well, it wants to coordinate this 
return—both politically and economically— 
with the other returnees, which means, 
above all, with its neighbors, the Poles and 
the Hungarians. We are doing what we can 
to coordinate these returns. And at the 
same time, we are doing what we can so that 
Europe will be capable of really accepting 
us, its wayward children. Which means that 
it may open itself to us, and may begin to 
transform its structures—which are formal- 
ly European but de facto Western Europe- 
an—in that direction, but in such as way 
that it will not be to its detriment, but 
rather to its advantage. 

(7) I have already said this in our parlia- 
ment, and I would like to repeat it here, in 
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this Congress, which is architecturally far 
more attractive: for many years, Czechoslo- 
vakia—as someone’s meaningless satellite— 
has refused to face up honestly to its co-re- 
sponsibility for the world. It has a lot to 
make up for. If I dwell on this and so many 
important things here, it is only because I 
feel—along with my fellow citizens—a sense 
of culpability for our former reprehensible 
passivity, and a rather ordinary sense of in- 
debtedness. 

(8) Last but not least, we are of course de- 
lighted that your country is so readily lend- 
ing its support to our fresh efforts to renew 
democracy. Both our peoples were deeply 
moved by the generous offers made a few 
days ago in Prague at the Charles Universi- 
ty, one of the oldest in Europe, by your Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. James Baker. We are 
ready to sit down and talk about them. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I've only been 
president for two months and I haven't at- 
tended any schools for presidents. My only 
school was life itself. Therefore I don't want 
to burden you any longer with my political 
thoughts, but instead I will move on to an 
area that is more familiar to me, to what I 
would call the philosophical aspect of those 
changes that still concern everyone, al- 
though they are taking place in our corner 
of the world. 

As long as people are people, democracy in 
the full sense of the word will always be no 
more than an ideal; one may approach it as 
one would a horizon, in ways that may be 
better or worse, but it can never be fully at- 
tained. In this sense you too are merely ap- 
proaching democracy. You have thousands 
of problems of all kinds, as other countries 
do. But you have one great advantage: you 
have been approaching democracy uninter- 
ruptedly for more than two hundred years, 
and your journey toward that horizon has 
never been disrupted by a totalitarian 
system. Czechs and Slovaks, despite their 
humanistic traditions that go back to the 
first millennium, have approached democra- 
cy for a mere twenty years, between the two 
world wars, and now for the three and a 
half months since the 17th of November of 
last year. 

The advantage that you have over us is 
obvious at once. 

The communist type of totalitarian 
system has left both our nations, Czechs 
and Slovaks—as it has all the nations of the 
Soviet Union and the other countries the 
Soviet Union subjugated in its time—a 
legacy of countless dead, and infinite spec- 
trum of human suffering, profound econom- 
ic decline, and above all enormous human 
humiliation. It has brought us horrors that 
fortunately you have not known. 

At the same time, however—unintention- 
ally, of course—it has given us something 
positive: a special capacity to look, from 
time to time, somewhat further than some- 
one who has not undergone this bitter expe- 
rience. A person who cannot move and live a 
somewhat normal life because he is pinned 
under a boulder has more time to think 
about his hopes than someone who is not 
trapped in this way. 

What I am trying to say is this: we must 
all learn many things from you, from how 
to educate our offspring, how to elect our 
representatives, all the way to how to orga- 
nize our economic life so that it will lead to 
prosperity and not to poverty, But it doesn't 
have to be merely assistance from the well- 
educated, the powerful and the wealthy to 
someone who has nothing and therefore has 
nothing to offer in return. 
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We too can offer something to you: our 
experience and the knowledge that has 
come from it. 

This is a subject for books, many of which 
have already been written and many of 
which have yet to be written. I shall there- 
fore limit myself to a single idea. 

The specific experience I'm talking about 
has given me one great certainty: Conscious- 
ness precedes Being, and not the other way 
around, as the Marxists claim. 

For this reason, the salvation of this 
human world lies nowhere else than in the 
human heart, in the human power to re- 
flect, in human meekness and in human re- 
sponsibility. 

Without a global revolution in the sphere 
of human consciousness, nothing will 
change for the better in the sphere of our 
Being as humans, and the catastrophe to- 
wards which this world is headed, whether 
it be ecological, social, demographic or a 
general breakdown of civilization, will be 
unavoidable. If we are no longer threatened 
by world war, or by the danger that the 
absurd mountains of accumulated nuclear 
weapons might blow up the world, this does 
not mean that we have definitively won. We 
are in fact far from definitive victory. 

We are still a long way from that “family 
of man"; in fact, we seem to be receding 
from the ideal rather than drawing closer to 
it. Interests of all kinds: personal, selfish, 
state, national, group and, if you like, com- 
pany interests still considerably outweigh 
genuinely common and global interests. We 
are still under the sway of the destructive 
and vain belief that man is the pinnacle of 
creation, and not just a part of it, and that 
therefore everything is permitted. There are 
still many who say they are concerned not 
for themselves, but for the cause, while they 
are demonstrably out for themselves and 
not for the cause at all. We are still destroy- 
ing the planet that was entrusted to us, and 
its environment. We still close our eyes to 
the growing social, ethnic and cultural con- 
flicts in the world. From time to time we say 
that the anonymous megamachinery we 
have created for ourselves no longer serves 
us, but rather has enslaved us, yet we still 
fail to do anything about it. 

In other words, we still don't know how to 
put morality ahead of politics, science and 
economics. We are still incapable of under- 
standing that the only genuine backbone of 
all our actions—if they are to be moral—is 
responsibility. Responsiblity to something 
higher than my family, my country, my 
firm, my success. Responsibility to the order 
of Being, where all our actions are indelibly 
recorded and where, and only where, they 
will be properly judged. 

The interpreter or mediator between us 
and this higher authority is what is tradi- 
tionally referred to as human conscience. 

If I subordinate my political behavior to 
this imperative mediated to me by my con- 
science, I can't go far wrong. If on the con- 
trary I were not guided by this voice, not 
even ten presidential schools with two thou- 
sand of the best political scientists in the 
world could help me. 

This is why I ultimately decided—after re- 
sisting for a long time—to accept the burden 
of political responsibility. 

I'm not the first, nor will I be the last, in- 
tellectual to do this. On the contrary, my 
feeling is that there will be more and more 
of them all the time. If the hope of the 
world lies in human consciousness, then it is 
obvious that intellectuals cannot go on for- 
ever avoiding their share of responsibility 
for the world and hiding their distaste for 
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politics under an alleged need to be inde- 
pendent. 

It is easy to have independence in your 
program and then leave others to carry that 
program out. If everyone thought that way, 
pretty soon no one would be independent. 

Ithink that you Americans should under- 
stand this way of thinking. Wasn't it the 
best minds of your country, people you 
could call intellectuals, who wrote your 
famous Declaration of Independence, your 
Bill of Human Rights and your Constitution 
and who—above all—took upon themselves 
the practical responsibility for putting them 
into practice? The worker from Branik in 
Prague that your President referred to in 
his State of the Union message this year is 
far from being the only person in Czechoslo- 
vakia, let alone in the world, to be inspired 
by those great documents. They inspire us 
all. They inspire us despite the fact that 
they are over two hundred years old. They 
inspire us to be citizens. 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote that, 
"Governments are instituted among Men 
deriving their just Powers from the Consent 
of the Governed", it was a simple and im- 
portant act of the human spirit. 

What gave meaning to that act, however, 
was the fact that the author backed it up 
with his life. It was not just his words, it 
was his deeds as well. 

I will end where I began: history has ac- 
celerated. I believe that once again, it will 
be the human mind that will notice this ac- 
celeration, give it à name, and transform 
those words into deeds. 

Thank you. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, my ap- 
preciation for the good intentions of 
Senator Dore and the supporters of 
Senate Joint Resolution 212 makes my 
opposition to this joint resolution not 
an easy matter. I understand their 
profound concern, and the profound 
concern of Armenians, that the trage- 
dy which this resolution seeks to com- 
memorate should not be forgotten or 
dismissed. And I fully agree with the 
general proposition that those who 
forget history are condemned to 
repeat it. 

Also, I believe I can rightly be con- 
sidered a friend of Armenians. My leg- 
islative record certainly testifies to my 
friendship. To cite a just a few exam- 
ples of my support of Armenian con- 
cerns: 

In this Congress, I cosponsored 
Senate Joint Resolution 178 express- 
ing U.S. support for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Nagorn-Karabagh dispute. 

In the 100th Congress, I supported 
Senate Resolution 29 addressing the 
difficulties encountered by Armenian- 
Americans who seek to maintain regu- 
lar contact with their relatives in the 
Soviet Union. 

In the 99th Congress, as a Member 
of the House, I supported House Reso- 
lution 332 condemning the Soviet Gov- 
ernment's persecution of Helsinki 
monitoring group members which in- 
cluded an Armenian organization. 

Mr. President, I hope my support of 
these positions and many other posi- 
tions of importance to Armenian- 
Americans is compelling evidence that 
I share their concerns and aspirations. 
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I hope my record of friendship for Ar- 
menians and my appreciation of their 
past and present suffering will afford 
me the understanding of Armenians 
and all the supporters of Senate Joint 
Resolution 212. 

I have heard from literally hundreds 
of people on both sides of this issue. 
There is intense emotion invested in 
the opposition to the resolution and 
there is intense emotion invested in 
support of the resolution. After care- 
ful consideration, I have come to the 
conclusion that I cannot support 
Senate Joint Resolution 212. 

Mr. President, there are compelling 
national security reasons for my oppo- 
sition, but they are not my only rea- 
sons. Turkey is a treasured ally in 
NATO. Turkey's contribution to 
NATO’s success has been enormous. 
For over 40 years we have led NATO, 
and it has been a bulwark against the 
advance of the Soviet empire. With 
that empire now in decline, we should 
be careful to maintain the stability of 
our own alliances. 

Our relations with our loyal NATO 
partner have steadily improved and 
are now, generally, excellent. I do not 
want—and I am sure that no Senator 
wants—to impede the progress of 
Turkish-American friendship or un- 
dermine the stability of the Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Yet, given Turkey's intense and total 
opposition to this resolution, I fear 
that such an unfortunate state of 
events may be the consequence of its 
passage. The common defense of our 
countries and the many benefits that 
accrue to the United States from ex- 
panding friendship with Turkey are 
too valuable to risk in this manner. I 
assure you, Mr. President, that I ap- 
preciate the suffering of Armenians in 
eastern Anatolia in the last days of 
the Ottoman Empire. That tragedy, 
like the tragedies that have afflicted 
so many people throughout the vio- 
lent history of this world, should 
never be forgotten. 

Nor do I oppose this resolution 
solely for reasons of Realpolitik: I ac- 
knowledge and mourn the sad history 
of Armenians in the years 1915 to 
1923. But I concur with the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Baker, that history 
should be the judge of the Armenian 
tragedy. And the history, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not yet entirely settled on this 
question. With the recent opening of 
the historical archives of the period 
for scholarly research, it would be well 
to heed Secretary Baker’s advice and 
await the consequent findings of histo- 
rians. 

Let me stress again, Mr. President, 
that I am sympathetic to the concerns 
of Armenian-Americans and the sup- 
porters of this resolution. Let me 
assure Senator Dote that I appreciate 
the sincerity and convictions which 
attend his judgment on this issue. But 
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I must respectfully disagree and vote 
against this resolution out of respect 
for present-day Turkey—the Turkey 
that is our strong and valued ally—and 
I must vote against it in anticipation 
of some fuller future examination of 
the tragic events of 70 years ago. 

Thank you. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Under the previous 
order I was to retain the floor. I yield 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank the distin- 
guished President pro tempore. 
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RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M.; APPROVAL OF THE 
JOURNAL; RECOGNITION OF SENATOR ROBB 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until 10 a.m., on Thurs- 
day, February 22, and that following 
the prayer the Journal be deemed ap- 
proved, that immediately thereafter 
Senator Ross be recognized under the 
previous order to deliver President 
Washington's Farewell Address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER TO PROCEED TO MOTION TO PROCEED— 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 212 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the Farewell Address 
or at 11 o'clock, whichever is later, the 
Senate return to debate on the motion 
to proceed to Senate Joint Resolution 
212 for a period of 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by Sen- 
ators Byrp or Dore or their designees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR VOTE ON CLOTURE 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at 1 p.m. 
the Senate vote on the motion to 
invoke cloture on the motion to pro- 
ceed to Senate Joint Resolution 212 
and that the mandatory live quorum 
as required under rule XXII be 
waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Kalbaugh, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:11 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed 
the following joint resolution, in 
which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.J. Res. 472. Joint resolution to express 
support for Chile's transition to democracy. 

The message also announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 258. Concurrent resolution 
congratulating the President of Honduras, 
Rafael Callejas, on his election and offering 
good wishes for the success of his adminis- 
tration. 

The message further announced 
that pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 801(b) of Public Law 100-696, the 
Speaker on Monday, February 12, 
1990, did appoint Mr. BENNETT às à 
member on the part of the House of 
the United States Capitol Preservation 
Commission. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
2(b) of Public Law 98-183, the Speaker 
on Monday, February 12, 1990, did ap- 
point Mr. Carl A. Anderson of Arling- 
ton, Virginia, as a member on the part 
of the House from private life of the 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

At 2:41 p.m. a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled bills: 

H.R. 150. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide a proce- 
dure for an alien who dies while serving on 
active-duty with the United States armed 
forces during certain periods of hostilities to 
be considered a citizen of the United States 
at the time of the alien's death; and 
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H.R. 2281. An act to amend the Elementa- 
ry and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
extend the authorization for certain school 
dropout demonstration programs. 

The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. BYRD]. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following joint resolution was 
read the first and second times by 
unanimous consent, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.J. Res. 472. Joint resolution to express 
support for Chile’s transition to democracy; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


The following concurrent resolution 
was read, and referred as indicated: 


H. Con. Res. 258. Concurrent resolution 
congratulating the President of Honduras, 
Rafael Callejas, on his election and offering 
good wishes for the success of his adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-2343. A communication from the Di- 
rector for Administration and Management, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, notice that the De- 
fense Logistics Agency intends to exercise a 
provision of law providing for the exclusion 
of the examination of certain records by the 
Comptroller General; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-2344. A communication from the Di- 
rector for Administration and Management, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
on each country to country or multinational 
agreement entered into by each Military 
Department during fiscal year 1989 and the 
total dollar value of purchases and sales for 
each agreement and brief descriptions of 
each agreement expected to be in effect by 
the Departments of the Army and the Air 
Force for fiscal year 1990; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

EC-2345. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to repeal or modify certain reporting re- 
quirements relating to activities of the De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-2346. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Force Manage- 
ment and Personnel), transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the Defense Manpower Require- 
ments Report for Fiscal Year 1991; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2347. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Defense, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to improve manage- 
ment of the Department of Defense by 
streamlining procedures to close or realign 
military installations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2348. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Defense, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize certain 
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construction at military installations for 
fiscal year 1991, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2349. A communication from the 
Chief, Program Liaison Division, Office of 
Legislative Liaison, Department of the Air 
Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report of the Air Force on experimental, de- 
velopmental, and research contracts of 
$50,000 or more, by company; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-2350. A communication from the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Logistics), transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on a study with respect to converting 
the aircraft maintenance function at 
Mather Air Force Base, CA, to performance 
by contract; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-2351. A communications from the 
Acting Administrator of General Services, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the 10th 
quarterly report on Federal actions to assist 
the homeless; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-2352. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Financial Audit—Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Fund's 1988 Financial State- 
ments"; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-2353. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
progress report on rulemaking proceedings 
for the period September through Decem- 
ber 1989; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-2354. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report on financing, supply 
and installation activities of public utilities; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, 

EC-2355. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior (Land and 
Minerals Management), transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a notice on leasing systems for 
the Central Gulf of Mexico, Sale 123, sched- 
uled to be held on March 1990; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2356. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior (Water and 
Science), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
notice of the deferment in time for certain 
construction charge installments; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-2357. A communication from the 
Deputy Associate Director for Collection 
and Disbursement, Minerals Management 
Service, Department of the Interior, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
refund of overpayments of certain offshore 
lease revenues; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-2358. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on compensatory royal- 
ty agreements for oil and gas entered into 
during the previous fiscal year which in- 
volved unleased government lands; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-2359. A communication from the 
Deputy Associate Director for Collection 
and Disbursement, Minerals Management 
Service, Department of the Interior, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
refund of certain overpayments of offshore 
lease revenues; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-2360. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
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ant to law, the 18th annual report on the 
operation of the Colorado River; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
Sources. 

EC-2361. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Inland Waterway Users 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
third annual report of the Board covering 
calendar year 1989; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-2362. A communication from the 
Policy and Analysis Staff, Environmental 
Protection Agency, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy's final revisions to the National Oil and 
Hazardous Substances Pollution Contingen- 
cy Plan; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

EC-2363. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the Long-Ranch Research Agende 1990-94; 
to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

EC-2364. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report on the nondisclosure of safeguards 
information for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1989; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

EC-2365. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize appropriations for 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission for 
fiscal year 1991, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-2366. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of State (Legislative Af- 
fairs), transmitting, pursuant to law, an ini- 
tial report on assistance to Poland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-2367. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of State (Legislative Af- 
fairs), transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
country reports on economic policy and 
trade practices required under the Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-2368. A communication from the 
Acting Director of the Defense Security As- 
sistance Agency, Department of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the status of each loan and each contract of 
guaranty or insurance to which there re- 
mains outstanding any unpaid obligation or 
potential liability; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2369. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary (Legislative Affairs), U.S. 
Department of State, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the Department's fourth report 
on Application of Travel Restrictions to 
Personnel of Certain Countries and Organi- 
zations; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2370. A communication from the As- 
sistant Director of the National Science 
Foundation, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
notice of a new Privacy Act system of 
records; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs 

EC-2371. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary (Management), Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the Department's fifth annual 
Competition Advocacy Report; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2372. A communication from the 
Chairman of the U.S. Merit Systems Protec- 
tion Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on appeals submitted to the Board 
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for fiscal year 1989; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2373. A communication from the Audi- 
tor of the District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report entitled Bi- 
Annual Audit of Ward 5 ANCs“ for the 
period October 1, 1986 to September 30, 
1988; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2374. A communication from the Audi- 
tor of the District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report entitled Bi- 
Annual Audit of Ward 4 ANCs” for the 
period October 1, 1986 to September 30, 
1988; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2375. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Commission on Compe- 
tition in Contracting; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2376. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the National Science Foundation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report on the Foundation on Competition 
advocacy for fiscal year 1989; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2377. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development on competition advoca- 
cy for fiscal year 1989; to the Committee on 
Government Affairs. 

EC-2378. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Department 
of Commerce on competition advocacy for 
fiscal year 1989; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2379. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Administrative Conference 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report on agency activi- 
ties under the Equal Access to Justice Act 
for fiscal year 1988; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-2380 A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a request for an additional judge- 
ship to be added to a previously submitted 
request for an additional 75 Federal judge- 
ships; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2381. A communication from the Joint 
Committee on Judicial Administration, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Courts, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report summarizing the testi- 
mony presented to Congress by the Chief 
Judges on judicial resources available to the 
District of Columbia courts; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judicary. 

EC-2382. A communication from the 
Chairperson of the Advisory Panel on Alz- 
heimer's Disease, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the first report of the Advisory Panel 
on Alzheimer's Disease; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. ^ 

EC-2383. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled ‘Management of HHS—Using the 
Office of the Secretary to Enhance Depart- 
mental Effectiveness"; to the Committee on 
the Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-2384. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Federal Election Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on an expected shortfall on the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund during the 1992 
Presidential election; to the Committee on 
the Rules and Administration. 
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EC-2385. A communication from the 
Acting Public Printer, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for fiscal year 1989; to 
= Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 


POM-408. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Maine; to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the State of Maine is currently 
experiencing a drastic decline in sales and 
other tax revenues; and 

“Whereas this Legislature and the people 
of Maine are curtailing state spending to 
conform to available revenues; and 

“Whereas the imposition of new demands 
upon those who struggle for preservation of 
financial stability would be a hardship for 
our citizenry; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That We, your Memorialists, re- 
spectfully urge and request the Congress of 
the United States not to pass any law or 
issue any federal mandate that has a fiscal 
impact on Maine without providing ade- 
quate funding; and be it further 

“Resolved, That suitable copies of this 
Memorial, duly authenticated by the Secre- 
tary of State, be transmitted to the Honora- 
ble George H.W. Bush, President of the 
United States, to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to each Member of the 
Maine Congressional delegation.” 

POM-409. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Maine; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the United States Department 
of Veterans Affairs has a plan to consolidate 
the regional office facility located at Togus, 
Maine with a similar facility in Manchester, 
New Hampshire; and 

“Whereas this transfer will impose hard- 
ships on the veterans of our large and di- 
verse state and will result in a loss of bene- 
fits to many as services routinely provided 
at Togus will no longer be provided there, 
requiring some veterans to travel great dis- 
tances to New Hampshire to apply for cer- 
tain services and to receive others; and 

“Whereas these new hurdles will discour- 
age eligible veterans from obtaining benefits 
to which they are rightfully entitled and 
will predictably result in a reduction in ben- 
efits received by Maine veterans and place 
new burdens on state veterans services and 
benefit programs; and 

“Whereas such a consolidation may result 
in fewer inpatient and outpatient visits to 
the Togus medical facility, thus resulting in 
a further reduction of operating funds and 
services; and 

“Whereas many positions and services 
may be eliminated by this consolidation re- 
sulting in a reduction in the number of 
caring and experienced employees, a loss 
which will directly and indirectly affect 
Maine veterans, veterans’ families and the 
other citizens of this State; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That We, your Memorialists, 
respectfully urge and request the President 
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and the Congress of the United States to in- 
tervene and take all appropriate actions to 
abandon any such consolidation plan; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That suitable copies of this 
Memorial, duly authenticated by the Secre- 
tary of State, be transmitted to the Honora- 
ble George H.W. Bush, President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Congress of the United States, 
and to each Member of the Maine Congres- 
sional Delegation.” 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources: 

John Wesley Bartlett, of Massachusetts, 
to be Director of the Office of Civilian Ra- 
dioactive Waste Management; and 

Robert H. Gentile, of Ohio, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Energy (Fossil Energy). 

(The above nominations were report- 
ed with the recommendation that they 
be confirmed, subject to the nominees’ 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for himself and 
Mr. LIEBERMAN): 

S. 2149. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to stimulate employment 
in, and to promote revitalization of, eco- 
nomically distressed areas designated as en- 
terprise zones, by providing Federal tax 
relief for employment and investments, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
McC ture, and Mr. Baucus): 

S. 2150. A bill to set aside a fair proportion 
of the Highway Trust Fund monies for use 
in constructing and maintaining off-high- 
way recreational trails; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 2151. A bill to permit the transfer of 
the obsolete submarine U.S.S. Requin to the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, before the expiration of the 60-day 
waiting period that would otherwise be ap- 
plicable to the transfer; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCONNELL (for himself, Mr. 
Kerry, and Mr. Bryan): 

S. 2152. A bill to provide for international 
negotiations to achieve agreement on regu- 
lation of certain precursor and essential 
chemicals critical to the manufacture and 
trafficking of illicit narcotics; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. HARKIN (for himself, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. 
HATCH): 

S. 2153. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to establish a program for the 
prevention of disabilities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 
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By Mr. METZENBAUM (for himself, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
ADAMS, and Mr. KENNEDY): 

S. 2154. A bill to amend the provisions of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970 relating to criminal penalties, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

By Mr. KERRY: 

S. 2155. A bill to amend the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act to restructure the Resolu- 
tion Trust Corporation Oversight Board and 
Board of Directors into a single governing 
entity; to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. DASCHLE (for himself, Mr. 
KERREY, and Mr. EXON): 

S. 2156. A bill to promote the planting and 
renovation of windbreaks, shelterbelts, wild- 
life corridors and trees, and for other pur- 
poses. 
By Mr. GARN (for himself and Mr. 

HATCH): 

S. 2157. A bill to prohibit the construction 
of a proposed natural gas pipeline in the 
Wasatch Variation Corridor, and to encour- 
age the re-location of such pipeline in 
remote, less populated areas (National 
Forest Lands or otherwise) of Utah; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. PRYOR (for himself, Mr. 
Rrecte, Mr. Sasser, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. COHEN, Mr. CoNRAD, Mr. SHELBY, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. WARNER, Mr. 
KOouL, and Mr. LEAHY): 

S. 2158. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to promulgate 
regulations to require that an individual 
telephoning the Social Security Administra- 
tion has the option of accessing a Social Se- 
curity Administration representative in a 
field office in the geographical area of such 
individual, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. REID: 

S.J. Res. 259. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing March 19, 1990, and 
ending March 25, 1990, as “National Angel 
Plan Week"; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WARNER: 

S.J. Res. 260. Joint resolution to designate 
April 12, 1990, as a "National Day of Re- 
membrance of the One Hundred Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary of the Battle of Sayler's 
Creek, and the Stacking of Arms at Appo- 
mattox Court House"; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. PRYOR (for himself and Mr. 
HEINZ): 

S. Res. 246. Resolution authorizing print- 
ing additional copies of Senate report titled 
"Developments in Aging: 1989"; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. GARN (for himself and Mr. 
HATCH): 

S. Con. Res. 93. Concurrent resolution 
providing for acceptance of a statue of Philo 
T. Farnsworth presented by the State of 
Utah, for placement in National Statuary 
Hall, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
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STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for him- 
self and Mr. LIEBERMAN): 

S. 2149. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to stimulate em- 
ployment in, and to promote revital- 
ization of, economically distressed 
areas designated as enterprise zones, 
by providing Federal tax relief for em- 
ployment and investments, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

ENTERPRISE ZONE IMPROVEMENTS ACT 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
join today with my distinguished col- 
league from Connecticut, Senator LIE- 
BERMAN, in introducing the Enterprise 
Zone Improvements Act of 1990. For 
the past several years I, along with 
several colleagues in both the House 
and Senate, have worked to pass enter- 
prise zone legislation. While we have 
met with modest success here in the 
Senate, we have been unable to obtain 
passage in the House. 

I was pleased that President Bush 
included enterprise zone legislation 
among the list of initiatives he cur- 
rently supports. As my colleagues 
know, an enterprise zone proposal is 
included in the President's 1991 
budget. Consequently, I am convinced 
that this is the year when we have à 
good chance to get the legislation 
passed. 

For those of my colleagues who are 
unfamiliar with the enterprise zone 
concept—though I think most are fa- 
miliar with it—let me briefly describe 
it. An enterprise zone is a specific geo- 
graphic area selected to receive special 
tax treatment by the Government 
with the goal of attracting business in- 
vestment and development that might 
otherwise not occur. The zone designa- 
tions are usually based on consider- 
ations such as unemployment, the pov- 
erty rate, and the quality of local and 
State government plans to reduce reg- 
ulatory, tax, and other burdens in 
order to attract zone business and 
keep it. In other words, jobs will be 
taken to the neediest people through 
enterprise zone businesses located 
right in their neighborhoods. Some in- 
dividuals, particularly in the inner 
city, simply do not have the capacity 
to travel to the suburbs and go to work 
where most of the jobs are created. 

By offering Federal tax incentives 
and opening up the bidding process 
whereby State and local governments 
have to hominate potential enterprise 
zones and offer their own incentives in 
the process, a good package will be put 
together that will act as a magnet to 
bring jobs and revitalization into the 
areas where they are most needed. 
Past methods used to try to assist 
people, particularly in the inner cities, 
have not been terribly successful. The 
people who live there remain de- 
pressed, both economically and in 
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spirit. Far from achieving a measure 
of economic independence, many of 
our poor have instead been trapped in 
a self-perpetuating cycle of poverty. 
The enterprise zone concept takes on 
the challenges of the job creation and 
economic redevelopment through pri- 
vate enterprise and local community 
involvement. Again, it takes the jobs 
right to the people who need them, 
which is truly a worthwhile goal, and 
will be a worthwhile achievement 
when we can make it work. 

It is appropriate that Housing and 
Urban Development Secretary, Jack 
Kemp, has assumed a position of lead- 
ership on this issue because it was 
Congressman Jack Kemp who intro- 
duced the House companion bill to my 
Urban Jobs and Enterprise Zone Act 
of 1980. He really deserves credit for 
the concept. That legislation was the 
seed from which the enterprise zone 
idea grew in this country. The full 
Senate passed my enterprise zone leg- 
islation in 1983 and 1984, but unfortu- 
nately, the matter was dropped in con- 
ference both times. 

However, in 1987, the Housing and 
Community Development Act was 
signed into law. It provides for the es- 
tablishment of 100 enterprise zones, 
with one-third allocated to rural areas. 
While the 1987 act was a step in the 
right direction, it did not provide any 
Federal incentives to complement 
State and local initiatives. But again, 
it was an encouraging movement in 
the legislative process. 

The Enterprise Zone Improvements 
Act of 1990 will strengthen the 1987 
law by adding the powerful tool of tax 
incentives. For example, there is a tax 
credit for enterprise zone employers. 
This credit can range from 10 to 50 
percent of employees’ pay. That is a 
very large credit, but it declines over a 
period of years and is an excellent in- 
centive to encourage hiring unem- 
ployed or economically disadvantaged 
people. 

There is also a tax credit that ap- 
plies to the zone employees. It is a re- 
fundable tax credit of up to 5 percent 
of the first $10,500 of wages. 

Then, there is a third incentive; zero 
tax on capital gains that is realized on 
enterprise zone assets held for at least 
2 years. 

Finally, a fourth very important and 
appealing tax incentive is included in 
our bill. It is a deduction for the pur- 
chase of enterprise zone stock. In 
other words, if you buy stock in an en- 
terprise zone company, you can deduct 
for tax purposes the cost of the invest- 
ment up to $250,000; $50,000 annually, 
$250,000 over a lifetime. 

There are some costs to all of this. 
However, we believe the costs will be 
offset by the jobs that are brought to 
the enterprise zones, the people who 
are taken off welfare and other gov- 
ernment programs, not to speak of the 
pride and achievement people can ex- 
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perience when engaged in truly pro- 
ductive work. 

In addition to the tax incentives, Mr. 
President, there are provisions de- 
signed to facilitate business operation 
in enterprise zones. For example, exec- 
utive branch agencies are given the au- 
thority to waive or modify rules per- 
taining to activities within zones when 
doing so will further the job creation, 
community development, or economic 
revitalization objectives of zone inhab- 
itants. Also, enterprise zones are 
granted priority in application process- 
ing for foreign trade zone status. 

Mr. President, if we are truly inter- 
ested in enabling individuals to pro- 
vide for themselves and allowing com- 
munities to grow and prosper, the time 
has come for us to give the enterprise 
zone concept, complete with appropri- 
ate tax incentives, the chance it de- 
serves. I urge my colleagues to join 
Senator LIEBERMAN and me in support- 
ing our legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of our legisla- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2149 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Enterprise 
Zone Improvements Act of 1990”. 
SEC. 2. PURPOSES. 

It is the purpose of this Act to provide for 
the establishment of enterprise zones in 
order to promote revitalization of economi- 
cally distressed areas, to stimulate entrepre- 
neurship, particularly by zone residents, and 
to create new jobs, particularly for disad- 
vantaged workers and long-term unem- 
ployed individuals primarily by providing or 
encouraging within such areas— 

(1) tax relief at the Federal, State, and 
local levels; 

(2) regulatory relief at the Federal, State, 
and local levels; and 

(3) improved local services and an increase 
in the economic stake of enterprise zone 
residents in their own community and its 
development, particularly through the in- 
creased involvement of private, local, and 
neighborhood organizations. 

SEC. 3. AMENDMENT OF THE 1986 CODE. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
whenever an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in this Act in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986. 

TITLE I—DESIGNATION OF ENTERPRISE 

ZONES 
SEC. 101. DESIGNATION OF ZONES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Chapter 80 of subtitle 
F (relating to general rules) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subchapter: 

"Subchapter D—Designation of Enterprise Zones 

"Sec. 1891. Designation. 

"SEC. 7891. DESIGNATION. 
(a) DESIGNATION OF ZONES.— 
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"(1) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this 
title, the term 'enterprise zone' means any 
area— 

"(A) which is nominated by one or more 
local governments and the State or States in 
which it is located for designation as an en- 
terprise zone (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as a ‘nominated area’), and 

“(B) which the Secretary of Housing and 
peg Development, after consultation 

th— 

"( the Secretaries of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Labor, and the Treasury; the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget; and the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, and 

(ii) in the case of an area on an Indian 
reservation, the Secretary of the Interior, 


designates as an enterprise zone. 

“(2) AUTHORITY TO DESIGNATE.—The Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development is 
authorized to designate enterprise zones in 
3 with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

(3) LIMITATIONS ON DESIGNATIONS.— 

"(A) PUBLICATION OF REGULATIONS.—Before 
designating any area as an enterprise zone 
and not later than 4 months following the 
date of the enactment of this section, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment shall prescribe by regulation, after 
consultation with the officials described in 
paragraph (1068) — 

) the procedures for nominating an 
area, and 

ii) the procedures for designation as an 
enterprise zone, including a method for 
comparing courses of action under subsec- 
tion (d) proposed for nominated areas, and 
the other factors specified in subsection (e). 

(B) TIME LIMITATIONS.—The Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall des- 
ignate nominated areas as enterprise zones 
only during the 48-month period beginning 
on the later of— 

i) the first day of the first month follow- 
ing the month in which the effective date of 
the regulations described in subparagraph 
(A) occurs, or 

ii) July 1, 1991. 

"(C) NUMBER OF DESIGNATIONS.— 

"(i) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development may desig- 
nate— 

(J) not more than 50 nominated areas as 
enterprise zones under this section; and 

"(ID not more than 15 nominated areas as 
enterprise zones during the first 12-month 
period beginning on the date determined 
under subparagraph (B), not more than 30 
by the end of the second 12-month period, 
and not more than 45 by the end of the 
third 12-month period. 

“di) MINIMUM DESIGNATION IN RURAL 
AREAS.—Of the areas designated as enter- 
prise zones, at least one-third must be— 

"(D within a local government jurisdiction 
or jurisdictions with a population of less 
than 50,000 (as determined using the most 
recent census data available), 

"(ID outside of a metropolitan statistical 
area (within the meaning of section 
143(kX2XB)), or 

(III) in areas determined by the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, 
after consultation with the Secretary of 
Commerce, to be rural areas. 

D) PROCEDURAL RULES.— The Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall not 
make any designations under this section 
unless— 

“(i) the local government and the State in 
which the nominated area is located have 
the authority to— 
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(J) nominate such area for designation as 
an enterprise zone, 

(II) make the State and local commit- 
ments under subsection (d), and 

“(III) provide assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment that such commitments will be ful- 
filled; and 

"(i a nomination therefor is submitted 
by such State and local government in such 
a manner and in such form, and containing 
such information, as the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development shall prescribe 
by regulation. 

"(4) NOMINATION PROCESS FOR INDIAN RES- 
ERVATIONS.—In the case of a nominated area 
on an Indian reservation, the reservation 
governing body (as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior) shall be deemed to be 
both the State and local government with 
respect to such area. 

"(b) TIME PERIOD FOR WHICH DESIGNATION 
IS IN EFFECT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Any designation of an 
area as an enterprise zone shall remain in 
effect during the period beginning on the 
date of the designation and ending on the 
earliest of— 

(A) December 31 of the 24th calendar 
year following the calendar year in which 
such date occurs, 

„(B) the termination date specified by the 
State and local governments as provided in 
the nomination submitted in accordance 
with subsection (aX3XDXii, 

"(C) such other date as the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall 
specify as a condition of designation, or 

D) the date upon which the Secretary of 
Housíng and Urban Development revokes 
such designation. 

"(2) REVOCATION OF DESIGNATION.—The 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, after consultation with the officials 
described in subsection (aX1XB), may 
revoke the designation of an area if the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
determines that the State or a local govern- 
ment in which the area is located is not 
complying substantially with the agreed 
course of action for the area. 

"(c) AREA AND ELIGIBILITY REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development may designate 
a nominated area as an enterprise zone only 
if it meets the requirements of paragraphs 
(2) and (3). 

“(2) AREA REQUIREMENTS.—A nominated 
area meets the requirements of this para- 
graph if— 

"(A) the area is within the jurisdiction of 
the local government; 

“(B) the boundary of the area is continu- 
ous, or complies with criteria that the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
may prescribe by regulation which take into 
account topographic problems and the de- 
sirability of including abandoned industrial 
or manufacturing sites which are contigu- 
ous to the area and which are necessary for 
the development of the area; and 

"(C) the area meets such other criteria as 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment may prescribe by regulation to 
ensure that the area is appropriate for en- 
terprise zone treatment including, if the 
Secretary determines appropriate, regula- 
tions which prescribe that there are no min- 
imum or maximum population or size limi- 
tations. 

"(3) ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1)— 
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(A) IN GENERAL.—AÀ nominated area meets 
the requirements of this paragraph if with 
respect to such area— 

„i) the unemployment rate, as deter- 
mined by the most recent available data, 
was at least 1% times the national unem- 
ployment rate, and 

"(i the average poverty rate (as deter- 
mined by the most recent census data avail- 
able) for the smallest census geographic 
area for which data is available within the 
nominated area was at least twice the na- 
tional rate for the period to which such 
data relates. 

(B) CERTIFICATION.—AÀ nominated area 
shall be treated as meeting the require- 
ments of subparagraph (A) if— 

(i) the State or local government in 
which the nominated area is located certi- 
fies that such requirements are met, and 

(ii) the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, after such review of support- 
ing data as the Secretary determines appro- 
priate, accepts such certification. 

"(4) ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENT FOR RURAL 
AREAS.—A rural area described in subsection 
(aX3XXCXii) meets the requirements of para- 
graph (3) if it meets the requirements of 
either clause (i) or (ii) of paragraph (3)CA). 

"(d) REQUIRED STATE AND LOCAL COMMIT- 
MENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—No nominated area shall 
be designated as an enterprise zone unless 
the State and the local government or gov- 
ernments of the jurisdictions in which the 
nominated area is located agree in writing 
that, during any period during which the 
nominated area is an enterprise zone, such 
governments will follow a specified course 
of action designed to reduce the varíous bur- 
dens borne by employers or employees in 
such area. 5 

“(2) COURSE OF ACTION.—The course of 
action under paragraph (1) may include, but 
is not limited to— 

"(A) the reduction or elimination of tax 
rates or fees applying within the enterprise 
zone, 

"(B) actions to reduce, remove, simplify, 
or streamline governmental requirements 
applying within the enterprise zone, 

"(C) an increase in the level or efficiency 
of local services within the enterprise zone, 
including crime prevention, and drug en- 
forcement prevention and treatment, 

"(D) involvement in the program by pri- 
vate entities, organizations, neighborhood 
associations, and community groups, par- 
ticularly those within the enterprise zone, 
including a commitment from such private 
entities to provide jobs and job training for, 
and technical, financial or other assistance 
to, employers, employees, and residents of 
the enterprise zone, 

"(E) mechanisms to increase equity own- 
ership by residents and employees within 
the enterprise zone, 

“(F) donation (or sale below market value) 
of land and buildings to benefit low- and 
moderate-income people, 

"(G) linkages to— 

“(i) job training, 

(ii) transportation, 

(li education, 

(iv) day care, 

“(v) health care, and 

(vi) other social service support, 

"(H) provision of supporting public facili- 
ties, and infrastructure improvements, 

(J) encouragement of local entrepreneur- 
ship; and 

"(J) other factors determined essential to 
support enterprise zone activities and en- 
courage livability or quality of life. 
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“(3) LATER MODIFICATION OF A COURSE OF 
ACTION.—The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development may by regulation pre- 
scribe procedures to permit or require a 
course of action to be updated or modified 
during the time that a designation is in 
effect. 

(e) PRIORITY oF DESIGNATION.—In choos- 
ing nominated areas for designation, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment shall give preference to the nominated 
area— 

"(1) with respect to which the strongest 
and highest quality contributions have been 
promised as part of the course of action, 
taking into consideration the fiscal ability 
of the nominating State and local govern- 
ments to provide tax relief, 

“(2) with respect to which the nominating 
State and local governments have provided 
the most effective and enforceable guaran- 
tees that the proposed course of action will 
actually be carried out during the period of 
the enterprise zone designation, 

“(3) with respect to which private entities 
have made the most substantial commit- 
ments in additional resources and contribu- 
tions, including the creation of new or ex- 
panded business activities, and 

"(4) which best exhibits such other fac- 
tors determined by the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, including rela- 
tive distress, as are consistent with the 
intent of the enterprise zone program and 
have the greatest likelihood of success. 

"(f GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—In 
making designations, the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development shall take into 
consideration a reasonable geographic dis- 
tribution of enterprise zones. 

"(g) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of 
this subchapter— 

“(1) GovERNMENTS.—If more than one gov- 
ernment seeks to nominate an area as an en- 
terprise zone, any reference to, or require- 
ment of, this section shall apply to all such 
governments. 

2) STATE. -The term ‘State’ includes 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and any other possession of the 
United States. 

"(3) LOCAL GOVERNMENT.—The term ‘local 
government’ means— 

(A) any county, city, town, township, 
parish, village, or other general purpose po- 
litical subdivision of a State, 

"(B) any combination of political subdivi- 
sions described in subparagraph (A) recog- 
nized by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, and 

„C) the District of Columbia.“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of subchapters for chapter 80 of subtitle F 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 


"SuBCHAPTER D. Designation of enterprise 
zones." 
SEC. 102. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

Not later than the close of the second cal- 
endar year after the calendar year in which 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment first designates areas as enterprise 
zones, and at the close of each second calen- 
dar year thereafter, the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development shall submit to 
the Congress a report on the effects of such 
designations in accomplishing the purposes 
of this Act. 

SEC. 103. INTERACTION WITH OTHER FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS. 

(a) Tax REDUCTIONS.—Any reduction of 
taxes under any course of action described 
in section 7891(d) of the Internal Revenue 
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Code of 1986 shall be disregarded in deter- 
mining the eligibility of a State or local gov- 
ernment for, or the amount or extent of, 
any assistance or benefits under any law of 
the United States. 

(b) COORDINATION WITH RELOCATION As- 
SISTANCE.—The designation of an enterprise 
zone under section 7891 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 shall not— 

(1) constitute approval of a Federal or fed- 
erally assisted program or project (within 
the meaning of the Uniform Relocation As- 
sistance and Real Property Acquisition Poli- 
cies Act of 1970 (42 U.S.C. 4601)), or 

(2) entitle any person displaced from real 
property located in such zone to any rights 
or any benefits under such Act. 

(c) COORDINATION WITH ENVIRONMENTAL 
Polacv.— Designation of an enterprise zone 
under section 7891 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 shall not constitute a Federal 
action for purposes of applying the proce- 
dural requirements of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4341) 
or other provisions of Federal law relating 
to the protection of the environment. 

(d) ENTERPRISE ZONES TREATED AS LABOR 
SURPLUS AREAS.—Any area designated as an 
enterprise zone under section 7891 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 shall be 
treated for all purposes under Federal law 
as a labor surplus area. 


TITLE II—FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
INCENTIVES 


TAX INCENTIVES FOR ENTERPRISE 
ZONES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Chapter 1 of subtitle 
A (relating to normal tax and surtax rules) 
is amended by adding inserting after sub- 
chapter T the following new subchapter: 


"Subchapter U—Enterprise Zones 
"Sec. 1391. Definitions. 


"Sec. 1392. Credit for enterprise zone em- 
ployers. 


"Sec. 1393. Credit for enterprise zone em- 
ployees. 

“Sec. 1394. Enterprise zone capital gain. 

“Sec. 1395. Enterprise zone stock.” 

“SEC. 1391. DEFINITIONS. 

(a) ENTERPRISE ZONE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sub- 
chapter, the term ‘enterprise zone’ has the 
meaning given such term by section 
7891(a)(1). 

“(2) TERMINATION OF ENTERPRISE ZONE.—AN 
area shall cease to constitute an enterprise 
zone once its designation as such terminates 
or is revoked under subsection 7891(b). 

b) ENTERPRISE ZONE BUSINESS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sub- 
chapter, the term 'enterprise zone business" 
means an activity constituting the active 
conduct of a trade or business within an en- 
terprise zone, and with respect to which— 

„(A) at least 80 percent of the gross 
income in each calendar year is attributable 
to the active conduct of a trade or business 
within an enterprise zone, 

“(B) less than 10 percent of the property 
owned or leased by the business (determined 
on the basis of unadjusted basis) constitutes 
stocks, securities, or property held for use 
by customers, 

"(C) no more than an insubstantial por- 
tion of the property owned or leased by the 
business constitutes collectibles (as defined 
in paragraph 408(mX2)), unless such collect- 
ibles constitute property held primarily for 
sale to customers in the ordinary course of 
the active trade or business, 
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"(D) substantially all of the property 
owned or leased by the business is located 
within an enterprise zone, and 

"(E) substantially all its employees work 
within an enterprise zone. 

"(2) RELATED ACTIVITIES TAKEN INTO AC- 
couNT.—Except as otherwise provided in 
regulations, all activities conducted by a 
taxpayer and persons related to the taxpay- 
er shall be treated as one activity for pur- 
poses of paragraph (1). 

“(3) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(A) RENTAL REAL PROPERTY.—For purposes 
of paragraph (1), real property located 
within an enterprise zone and held for use 
by customers other than related persons 
shall be treated as the active conduct of a 
trade or business for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) and as not subject to subpara- 
graph (B). 

“(B) TERMINATION OF ENTERPRISE ZONE 
BUSINESS.—An activity shall cease to be an 
enterprise zone business if— 

“(i) the designation of the enterprise zone 
in which the activity is conducted termi- 
nates or is revoked pursuant to subsection 
7981(b), 

“di) more than 50 percent (by value) of 
the activity's property or services are ob- 
tained from related persons other than en- 
terprise zone businesses, or 

(iii) more than than 50 percent of the ac- 
tivity's gross income is attributable to prop- 
erty or services provided to related persons 
other than enterprise zone businesses. 

(e) ENTERPRISE ZONE PROPERTY.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sub- 
chapter, the term ‘enterprise zone property’ 
means— 

(A) any tangible personal property locat- 
ed in an enterprise zone and used by the 
taxpayer in an enterprise zone business, and 

"(B) any real property located in an enter- 
prise zone and used by the taxpayer in an 
enterprise zone business. 


In no event shall any financial property or 
intangible interest in property be treated as 
constituting enterprise zone property, 
whether or not such property is used in the 
active conduct of an enterprise zone busi- 
ness. 

"(2) TERMINATION OF ENTERPRISE ZONE.— 
The treatment of property as enterprise 
zone property under paragraph (1) shall not 
terminate upon the termination or revoca- 
tion of the designation of the enterprise 
zone in which the property is located, but 
instead shall terminate immediately after 
the first sale or exchange of such property 
occurring after the expiration or revocation. 

"(d) RELATED PERSONS.—For purposes of 
this subchapter, à person shall be treated as 
related to another person if— 

(I) the relationship of such persons is de- 
scribed in section 267(b) or 707(bX1), or 

“(2) such persons are engaged in trades or 
businesses under common control (within 
the meaning of subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 52). 

For purposes of paragraph (1), in applying 

section 267(b) or 707(b)(1), 10 percent’ shall 

be substituted for ‘50 percent’ each place it 

appears. 

“SEC. 1392. CREDIT FOR ENTERPRISE ZONE EM- 
PLOYERS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— There shall be allowed 
as a credit against the tax imposed by this 
subtitle for the taxable year an amount 
equal to the sum of— 

“(1) 10 percent of the qualified increased 
employment expenditures of the taxpayer 
for the taxable year, and 
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2) the economically disadvantaged credit 
amount of the taxpayer for such taxable 
year. 

“(b) CREDIT TREATED AS GENERAL BUSINESS 
CnEDIT.—For purposes of subpart D of part 
IV of subchapter A, the credit allowed by 
subsection (a) for a taxable year shall be 
taken into account in computing the current 
year business credit and the business credit 
carryforwards and carrybacks. 

"(c) QUALIFIED INCREASED EMPLOYMENT Ex- 
PENDITURES DEFINED.—For purposes of this 
section— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The term 'qualified in- 
creased employment expenditures means 
the excess of— 

“(A) the qualified wages paid or incurred 
by the employer during the taxable year to 
qualified employees with respect to all en- 
terprise zones, over 

"(B) the base period wages of the employ- 
er with respect to all such zones. 

"(2) LIMITATIONS AS TO QUALIFIED WAGES 
TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT.— 

(A) DOLLAR AMOUNT.—The amount of any 
qualified wages taken into account under 
paragraph (1) for any taxable year with re- 
spect to any qualified employee may not 
exceed 2.5 times the dollar limitation in 
effect under section 3306 (bX1) for the cal- 
endar year with or within which such tax- 
able year ends. 

"(B) APPLICATION WITH ECONOMICALLY DIS- 
ADVANTAGED CREDIT AMOUNT.—Qualified 
wages shall not be taken into account under 
paragraph (1) if such wages are taken into 
account in determining the economically 
disadvantaged credit amount under subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(3) BASE PERIOD WAGES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘base period 
wages' means, with respect to any enterprise 
zone, the amount of wages paid to employ- 
ees during the 12-month period preceding 
the earlier of— 

"(1) the date on which the enterprise zone 
was designated as such under section 7891, 
or 

"(ii the date on which the area was desig- 
nated as an enterprise zone under State law, 
enacted after January 1, 1981, except that 
this clause shall only apply if wages paid 
during the period would have been qualified 
wages paid to qualified employees if the des- 
ignation under section 7891 had been in 
effect for such period. 

"(B) RULES OF SPECIAL APPLICATION.—For 
purposes of subparagraph (A)— 

"(i) subsection (fX1) shall be applied by 
substituting '12-month period' for 'taxable 
year' each place it appears, and 

"(i the dollar limitation taken into ac- 
count under paragraph (2) in computing 
qualified wages shall be the amount in 
effect for taxable year for which the 
amount of the credit under subsection (a) is 
being computed. 

"(d) ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED CREDIT 
AMOUNT.—For purposes of this section— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘economically 
disadvantaged credit amount’ means the 
sum of the applicable percentage of quali- 
fied wages paid to each qualified economi- 
cally disadvantaged individual. 

“(2) APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE.—For purposes 
of paragraph (1), the term ‘applicable per- 
centage’ means, with respect to any quali- 
fied economically disadvantaged individual, 
the percentage determined in accordance 
with the following table: 
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“If the qualified wages 
are paid for services The applicable 


performed during: percentage is: 
The first 3 years 
after starting date..... 50 
The 4th year after 
the starting date........ 40 
The 5th year after 
the starting date. 30 
The 6th year after 
the starting date 20 
The "th through 
20th year after the 
starting date ............... 10 


The 21st year after 
the starting date or 
TTT 0. 


(3) STARTING DATE; BREAKS IN SERVICE.— 
For purposes of this subsection— 

(A) STARTING DATE.—The term ‘starting 
date’ means the day which the qualified 
economically disadvantaged individual 
begins work for the employer within an en- 
terprise zone. 

"(B) BREAKS IN SERVICE.—The periods de- 
Scribed in the table under paragraph (2) 
(other than the first such period) shall be 
extended by any period of time during 
which the individual is unemployed, and by 
any period of time during which the individ- 
ual is employed by a taxpayer in an enter- 
prise zone designated under State law en- 
acted after January 1, 1981, if such designa- 
tion occurs prior to the designation of the 
enterprise zone under section 7891. 

"(e) QUALIFIED WAGES DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this section— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this subsection, the term ‘qualified 
wages’ has the meaning given to the term 
‘wages’ by subsection (b) of section 3306 (de- 
termined without regard to any dollar limi- 
tation contained in such section). 

"(2) REDUCTION FOR CERTAIN FEDERALLY 
FUNDED PAYMENTS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the wages paid or incurred by an em- 
ployer for any period shall not include the 
amount of any Federally funded payments 
the employer receives or is entitled to re- 
ceive for on-the-job training of such individ- 
ual for such period. 

"(3) SPECIAL RULES FOR AGRICULTURAL AND 
RAILWAY LABOR.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, rules similar to the 
rules of section 51(h) shall apply with re- 
spect to services described in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) of section 51(h)(1). 

"(f) QUALIFIED EMPLOYEE DEFINED.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term 'qualified employee' means 
an individual— 

"(A) at least 90 percent of whose services 
for the employer during the taxable year 
are directly related to the conduct of the 
employer's trade or business located in an 
enterprise zone, and 

"(B) who performs at least 50 percent of 
his services for the employer during the tax- 
able year in an enterprise zone. 

"(2) EXCEPTION FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DETERMINED UNDER 
SECTION 51(a).—The term ‘qualified employ- 
ee' shall not include an individual with re- 
spect to whom any credit for the employer 
is determined under section 51(a) for the 
taxable year (relating to targeted jobs 
credit). 

"(g) QuALIFIED ECONOMICALLY DISADVAN- 
TAGED INDIVIDUAL.— 

“(1) For purposes of this section, the term 
'qualified economically disadvantaged indi- 
vidual' means an individual— 

“CA) who is a qualified employee, 
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"(B) who is hired by the employer during 
the period a designation under section 7891 
is in effect for the area in which the services 
which qualify such individual as a qualified 
employee are performed, and 

“(C) who is certified as— 

(i) an economically disadvantaged indi- 
vidual, 

„(ii) an eligible work incentive employee 
(within the meaning of section 51(dX9)), or 

(iii) a general assistance recipient (within 
the meaning of section 51(d)(6)). 

“(2) ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED INDIVID- 
UAL.—For purposes of paragraph (1)— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘economically 
disadvantaged individual’ means any indi- 
vidual who is certified by the designated 
local agency as being a member of a family 
that had a combined family income (includ- 
ing the cash value of food stamps) during 
the 6 months preceding the month in which 
such determination occurs that on an 
annual basis, was equal to or less than the 
greater of— 

"(i) the sum of 

"(D the highest amount which would ordi- 
narily be paid to a family of the same size 
without any income or resources in the 
form of payments for aid to families with 
dependent children under the State plan ap- 
proved under part A of title IV of the Social 
Security Act for the State in which such in- 
dividual resides, plus, 

"(ID the highest cash value of the food 
stamps to which a family of the same size 
without any income or resources would be 
paid as aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren under such State plan in the amount 
determined under subclause (I), or 

"(iD the total amount which would have 
been received during such 6-month period 
by an individual who was a full-time em- 
ployee earning compensation at a rate equal 
to the Federal minimum wage in effect 
under section 6(aX1) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 206(a)(1)). 


Any such determination shall be valid for 
the 45-day period beginning on the date 
such determination is made, 

(B) SPECIAL RULE FOR FAMILIES WITH ONLY 
1 INDIVIDUAL.—For purposes of subclause (I) 
of clause (i) of subparagraph (A), in the case 
of a family consisting of only one individual, 
the ‘highest amount which would ordinarily 
be paid’ to such family under the State’s 
plan approved under part A of title IV of 
the Social Security Act shall be an amount 
determined by the designated local agency 
on the basis of a reasonable relationship to 
the amounts payable under such plan to 
families consisting of two or more persons. 

"(3) CERTIFICATION.—Certification of an 
individual as an individual described in 
paragraph (1XC) shall be made in the same 
manner as certification under section 51. 

ch) SpectaL RuLEs.—For purposes of this 
section— 

"(1) APPLICATION TO CERTAIN ENTITIES, 
ETC.—Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, rules similar to the rules of sec- 
tion 52 (other than subsection (b) thereof) 
and section 41(fX3) shall apply. 

(2) PERIODS OF LESS THAN A YEAR.—If des- 
ignation of an area as an enterprise zone 
under section 7891 occurs, expires, or is re- 
voked on a date other than the first or last 
day of the taxable year of the taxpayer, or 
in the case of a short taxable year— 

“(A) the limitation specified in subsection 
(c), and the base period wages deter- 
mined under subsection (cX3), shall be ad- 
justed on a pro rata basis (based upon the 
number of days), and 
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“(B) the reduction specified in subsection 
(eX2) and the 90 percent and 50 percent 
tests set forth in subsection (fX1) shall be 
determined by reference to the portion of 
the taxable year during which the designa- 
tion of the area as an enterprise zone is in 
effect. 

"(1) PHASEOUT OF CREDIT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), in determining the amount 
of the credit for a taxable year under sub- 
section (a) with respect to qualified wages 
paid or incurred for services performed in 
an enterprise zone— 

(A) the following percentages shall be 
substituted for '10 percent' in subsection 
(aX1): 

“(i) 7.5 percent in the earlier of 

"(D the taxable year which includes the 
date which is 21 years after the date on 
which such enterprise zone was designated 
under section 7891, or 

“(II) the taxable year which includes the 
date which is 4 years before the date (if 
any) on which such enterprise zone ceases 
to be a zone under section 7891(b), 

“(iD 5 percent in the next succeeding tax- 
able year, 

(iii) 2.5 percent in the second next suc- 
ceeding taxable year, and 

(iv) zero thereafter, and 

"(B) the amount determined under sub- 
section (aX2) shall be reduced by— 

“() 25 percent in the case of the taxable 
year described in paragraph (1) (A), 

(ii) 50 percent in the next succeeding tax- 
able year, 

“(ii 75 percent in the second next suc- 
ceeding taxable year, and 

(iv) 100 percent thereafter. 

"(2) REVOCATION OF DESIGNATION.—If the 
designation of an area as an enterprise zone 
is revoked under section 7891(b), such area 
shall continue to be treated as an enterprise 
zone for the period of 3 taxable years begin- 
ning after the date of such revocation 
except that only the allowable percentage 
of the amount of the credit which would 
(but for this paragraph) be allowable under 
this section for such a year shall be allowed. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
term ‘allowable percentage’ means the 
amount determined in accordance with the 
following table: 


"If the taxable year be- 
ginning after the revo- 


cation allowable is: The allowable 
percentage is: 

The first such year.... 75 

The second such 

WUE ERES A 50 

The third such year 25. 


“(j) EARLY TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
BY EMPLOYER IN CASE OF QUALIFIED Eco- 
NOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED INDIVIDUALS, 
Erc.— 

"(1) GENERAL RULE.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, if the employ- 
ment of any qualified economically disad- 
vantaged individual with respect to whom 
qualified wages are taken into account 
under subsection (a) is terminated by the 
taxpayer at any time during the 270-day 
period beginning on the date such individ- 
ual begins work for the employer, the tax 
under this chapter for the taxable year in 
which such employment is terminated shall 
be increased by an amount (determined 
under such regulations) equal to the credit 
allowed under subsection (a) for such tax- 
able year and all prior taxable years attrib- 
utable to qualified wages paid or incurred 
with respect to such employee. 
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“(2) SUBSECTION NOT TO APPLY IN CERTAIN 
CASES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to— 

"(D a termination of employment of an 
employee who voluntarily leaves the em- 
ployment of the employer, 

(ii) a termination of employment of an 
individual who, before the close of the 
period referred to in paragraph (1), becomes 
disabled to perform the services of such em- 
ployment, unless such disability is removed 
before the close of such period and the em- 
ployer fails to offer reemployment to such 
individual, 

(iii) a termination of employment of an 
individual, if it is determined under the ap- 
plicable State unemployment compensation 
law that the termination was due to the 
misconduct of such individual, or 

"(iv) a termination of employment of 
an individual due to a substantial reduction 
in the trade or business operations of the 
employer. 

“(B) CHANGE IN FORM OF BUSINESS, ETC.— 
For purposes of paragraph (1), the employ- 
ment relationship between the employer 
and an employee shall not be treated as ter- 
minated— 

“(i) by a transaction to which section 
381(a) applies, if the employee continues to 
be employed by the acquiring corporation, 
or 

"(ii by reason of a mere change in the 
form of conducting the trade or business of 
the taxpayer, if the employee continues to 
be employed in such trade or business and 
the employer retains a substantial interest 
in such trade or business. 

"(3) SPECIAL RULE.—Any increase in tax 
under paragraph (1) shall not be treated as 
tax imposed by this chapter for purposes of 
determining the amount of any credit allow- 
able under subpart A. 

"(k) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
prescribe such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion, including regulations to prevent the 
abuse of such purposes by denying the 
credit allowable under this section to em- 
ployers which relocate their businesses in 
an enterprise zone while displacing former 
employees or which otherwise conduct their 
businesses so as to take advantage of the 
credit allowable by this section without fur- 
thering such purposes. 

"SEC. 1393. CREDIT FOR ENTERPRISE ZONE EM- 
PLOYEES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—In the case of a tax- 
payer who is an enterprise zone employee, 
there shall be allowed as a credit against the 
tax imposed by this subtitle for the taxable 
year an amount equal to 5 percent of so 
much of the qualified wages of the taxpayer 
for the taxable year as does not exceed 
$10,500. 

"(b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

"(1) ENTERPRISE ZONE EMPLOYEE.—The 
term 'enterprise zone employee' means an 
individual— 

“(A) performing services during the tax- 
able year that are directly related to the 
conduct of an enterprise zone business, 

„(B) substantially all of services described 
in subparagraph (A) are performed within 
an enterprise zone, and 

"(C) the employer for whom the services 
described in subparagraph (A), are per- 
formed is not the Federal Government, any 
State government or subdivision thereof, or 
any local government. 

"(2) WacES.—The term ‘wages’ has the 
meaning given such term by subsection 
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3306(b) (determined without regard to any 
dollar limitation contained in such subsec- 
tion). 

"(3) QUALIFIED WAGES.—The term quali- 
fied wages' means all wages of the taxpayer 
to the extent attributable to services de- 
scribed in paragraph (1X A). 

“(c) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) PHASE-OUT OF CREDIT.—The amount of 
the credit allowable to a taxpayer under 
subsection (a) for any taxable year shall not 
exceed the excess (if any) of— 

(A) $525, over 

"(B) 10.5 percent of so much of the tax- 
payer's total wages (whether or not consti- 
tuting qualified wages) as exceeds $20,000. 

“(2) PARTIAL TAXABLE YEAR.—If designation 
of an area as an enterprise zone occurs, ex- 
pires, or is revoked pursuant to section 
7891(b) on a date other than the first or last 
day of the taxable year of the taxpayer, or 
in the case of a short taxable year, the limi- 
tations specified in paragraph (1) shall be 
adjusted on a pro rata basis (based upon the 
number of days). 

“(d) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS.— 
The credit allowed under this section for 
the taxable year shall be reduced by the 
amount (if any) of tax imposed by section 
55 (relating to the alternative minimum tax) 
with respect to such taxpayer for such year. 

"(e) CREDIT TREATED AS SUBPART C 
CnEDIT.—For purposes of this title, the 
credit allowed under subsection (a) shall be 
treated as a credit allowed under subpart C 
of part IV of subchapter A. 

"SEC. 1394. ENTERPRISE ZONE CAPITAL GAIN. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Gross income does 
not include the amount of any gain consti- 
tuting enterprise zone capital gain. 

"(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this 
section— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘enterprise 
zone capital gain' means gain— 

(A) treated as long-term capital gain, 

(B) allocable in accordance with the rules 
under subsection (bX5) of section 338 to the 
sale or exchange of enterprise zone proper- 
ty, and 

“(C) properly attributable to any period of 
use in an enterprise zone business. 

“(2) LIMITATIONS.—Enterprise zone capital 
gain does not include any gain attributable 
to— 

(A) the sale or exchange of property not 
constituting enterprise zone property with 
respect to the taxpayer throughout the 
period of 24 full calendar months immedi- 
ately preceding the sale or exchange, 

„(B) any collectibles (as defined in subsec- 
tion 408(m)), or 

“(C) sales or exchanges to persons con- 
trolled by the same interests. 

“(c) Basts.—Amounts excluded from gross 
income pursuant to subsection (a) shall not 
be applied in reduction to the basis of any 
property held by the taxpayer. 

“SEC. 1395. ENTERPRISE ZONE STOCK. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—At the election of 
any individual, the aggregate amount paid 
by such taxpayer during the taxable year 
for the purchase of enterprise zone stock on 
the original issue of such stock by a quali- 
fied issuer shall be allowed as a deduction. 

(b) LIMITATIONS,— 

“(1) CEILING.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The maximum amount 
allowed as a deduction for any taxable year 
under subsection (a) to a taxpayer shall not 
exceed the lesser of— 

"(1) $50,000, or 
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(ii) the excess of $250,000 over the aggre- 
gate amount allowed as a deduction under 
this section for all preceding taxable years. 

“(B) Excess amounts.—If the amount oth- 
erwise deductible by any taxpayer under 
subsection (a) exceeds the limitation under 
subparagraph (A)— 

"() the amount of such excess shall be 
treated as an amount paid in the next tax- 
able year, and 

“di) the deduction allowed for any taxable 
year shall be allocated among the enterprise 
zone stock purchased by such person in ac- 
cordance with the purchase price per share. 

“(2) RELATED PERSONS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The taxpayer and all in- 
dividuals related to the taxpayer shall be 
treated as one person for purposes of the 
limitations described in paragraph (1). 

“(B) Excess AMOUNTS.—The limitations 
described in paragraph (1) shall be allocated 
among the taxpayer and related persons in 
accordance with their respective purchases 
of enterprise zone stock. 

"(c) DISPOSITIONS oF STOCK.— 

“(1) GAIN TREATED AS ORDINARY INCOME.— 
Except as otherwise provided in regulations, 
if a taxpayer disposes of any enterprise zone 
stock with respect to which a deduction was 
allowed under subsection (a), the amount 
realized upon such disposition shall be 
treated as ordinary income and recognized 
notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subtitle. 

“(2) INTEREST CHARGED IF DISPOSITION 
WITHIN 5 YEARS OF PURCHASE.— 

"CA) IN GENERAL.—If a taxpayer disposes of 
any enterprise zone stock before the end of 
the 5-year period beginning on the date 
such stock was purchased by the taxpayer, 
the tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
able year in which such disposition occurs 
shall be increased by the amount deter- 
mined in subparagraph (B). 

(B) ADDITIONAL AMOUNT.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (A), the additional amount 
shall be equal to the amount of interest (de- 
termined at the rate applicable under para- 
graph 6621(a)(2)) which would accrue— 

"(i) during the period beginning on the 
date the stock was purchased by the taxpay- 
er and ending on the date such stock was 
disposed of by the taxpayer, and 

(ii) on an amount equal to the aggregate 
decrease in tax of the taxpayer resulting 
from the deduction allowed under this sub- 
section (a) with respect to the stock so dis- 
posed of. 

„d) DISQUALIFICATION.— 

"(1) ISSUER OR STOCK CEASES TO QUALIFY.— 
If a taxpayer elects the deduction under 
subsection (a) with respect to enterprise 
zone stock, and either— 

(A) the issuer with respect to which the 
election was made ceases to be a qualified 
issuer, or 

„B) the proceeds from the issuance of the 
taxpayer's enterprise zone stock fail or oth- 
erwise cease to be invested by the issuer in 
enterprise zone property, 
then, notwithstanding any provision of this 
subtitle other than paragraph (2), the tax- 
payer shall recognize as ordinary income 
the amount of the deduction allowed under 
subsection (a) with respect to the issuer's 
enterprise zone stock. 

(2) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(A) LiquipaTion.—Where enterprise zone 
property acquired with proceeds from the 
issuance of enterprise zone stock is sold or 
exchanged pursuant to a plan of complete 
liquidation, the treatment described in para- 
graph (1) shall be inapplicable. 
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"(B) PARTIAL DISQUALIFICATION.— Where 
some, but not all, of the property acquired 
by the issuer with the proceeds of enter- 
prise zone stock ceases to constitute enter- 
prise zone property, the treatment described 
in paragraph (1) shall be modified as fol- 
lows— 

"(i) the total amount recognized as ordi- 
nary income by all shareholders of the 
issuer shall be limited to an amount of de- 
duction allowed up to the unadjusted basis 
of property ceasing to constitute enterprise 
zone property, 

(ii) the amount recognized shall be allo- 
cated among enterprise zone stock with re- 
spect to which the election in subsection (a) 
was made in the reverse order in which such 
stock was issued, and 

"(iii the amount recognized shall be ap- 
portioned among taxpayers having made 
the election in subsection (a) in the ratios in 
which the stock described in clause (ii) was 
purchased. 

(3) ADDITIONAL AMOUNT.—If income is rec- 
ognized pursuant to paragraph (1) at any 
time before the close of the 5th calendar 
year ending after the date the enterprise 
zone stock was purchased, the tax imposed 
by this chapter with respect to such income 
shall be increased by an amount equal to 
the amount of interest (determined at the 
rate applicable under section 6621(a)(2)) 
which would accrue— 

"() during the period beginning on the 
date the stock was purchased by the taxpay- 
er and ending on the date of the disqualifi- 
cation event described in paragraph (1), and 

(ii) on an amount equal to the aggregate 
decrease in tax of the taxpayer resulting 
from the deduction allowed under this sub- 
section (a) with respect to the stock so dis- 
qualified. 

"(e) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

"(1) ENTERPRISE ZONE STOCK.—The term 
'enterprise zone stock' means common stock 
issued by a qualified issuer, but only to the 
extent that the amount of proceeds of such 
issuance are used by such issuer no later 
than 12 months following issuance to ac- 
quire and maintain an equal amount of 
newly acquired enterprise zone property. 

(2) QUALIFIED ISSUER.— 

“CA) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified 
issuer' means any C corporation which— 

"(i) does not have more than one class of 
stock, 

(ii) is engaged solely in the conduct of 
one or more enterprise zone businesses, 

"(iii) does not own or lease more than $5 
million of total property (including money), 
as determined by the unadjusted basis of 
the property, and 

"(iv) more than 20 percent of the total 
voting power and 20 percent total value of 
the stock of such corporation is owned by 
individuals, partnerships, estates or trusts. 

"(B) LIMITATION ON TOTAL ISSUANCES.—A 
qualified issuer may issue no more than an 
aggregate of $5 million of enterprise zone 
stock. 

“(C) AGGREGATION.—For purposes of apply- 
ing the limitations under this paragraph, 
the issuer and all related persons shall be 
treated as one person. 

"(3) AMOUNT PAID.—For purposes of sub- 
section (a), the amount paid by a taxpayer 
for any taxable year shall not include the is- 
suance of evidences of indebtedness of the 
taxpayer (whether or not such indebtedness 
is guaranteed by another person), nor 
amounts paid by the taxpayer after the 
close of the taxable year. 

"(f) ISSUANCE IN EXCHANGE FOR PROPER- 
ty.—If enterprise zone stock is issued in ex- 
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change for property, then notwithstanding 
any provision of subchapter C— 

*(1) the issuance shall be treated for pur- 
poses of this subtitle as the sale of the prop- 
erty at its then fair market value to the cor- 
poration, and a contribution to the corpora- 
tion of the proceeds immediately thereafter 
in exchange for the enterprise zone stock, 
and 


"(2) the issuer's basis for the property 
shall be equal to the fair market value of 
such property at the time of issuance. 

"(g) BASIS ADJUSTMENT.—For purposes of 
this subtitle, if a taxpayer elects the deduc- 
tion under subsection (a), the taxpayer's 
basis (without regard to this subsection) for 
the enterprise zone stock with respect to 
such election shall be reduced by the deduc- 
tion allowed or allowable. 

"(h) LIMITATIONS ON ASSESSMENT AND COL- 
LECTION.—If a taxpayer elects the deduction 
under subsection (a) for any taxable year, 
then— 

1) the period for assessment and collec- 
tion of any deficiency attributable to any 
part of the deduction shall not expire 
before one year following expiration of such 
period of the qualified issuer that includes 
the circumstances giving rise to the defi- 
ciency, and 

“(2) such deficiency may be assessed 
before expiration of the period described in 
paragraph (1) notwithstanding any provi- 
sions of this subtitle to the contrary. 

“(i) Cross REFERENCE.—For treatment of 
the deduction under subsection (a) for pur- 
poses of the alternative minimum tax, see 
section 56.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(a) of section 1016 (relating to adjustments 
to basis), is amended by striking and“ at 
the end of paragraph (23), by striking the 
period at the end of paragraph (24) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “; and”, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

"(25) to the extent provided in section 
1395(g), in the case of stock with respect to 
which a deduction was allowed or allowable 
under section 1395(a)." 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
subchapters for chapter 1 is amended by 
adding the following new subchapter after 
subchapter T and before subchapter V: 


“SUBCHAPTER U. Enterprise zones.“ 


SEC. 202. ALTERNATIVE MINIMUM TAX. 


(a) ConPORATIONS.—Subparagraph 56(g)(4) 
(B) (relating to adjustments based on ad- 
justed current earnings of corporations) is 
amended by adding the following new clause 
at the end thereof: 

(iv) EXCLUSION OF ENTERPRISE ZONE CAP- 
ITAL GAIN.—Clause (i) shall not apply in the 
case of any enterprise zone capital gain (as 
defined in subsection 1394(b)), and such 
gain shall not be included in income for pur- 
poses of computing alternative minimum 
taxable income.” 

(b) InprvipvaLs.—Subsection 56(b) (relat- 
ing to adjustments to the alternative mini- 
mum taxable income of individuals) is 
amended by adding the following new para- 
graph at the end thereof: 

"(4) ENTERPRISE ZONE STOCK.—No deduc- 
tion shall be allowed for the purchase of en- 
terprise zone stock (as defined in subsection 
1395(e)).” 
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TITLE III—REGULATORY FLEXIBILITY 
SEC. 301. DEFINITION OF SMALL ENTITIES IN EN- 
TERPRISE ZONE FOR PURPOSES OF 
ANALYSIS OF REGULATORY FUNC- 
TIONS. 

Section 601 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by— 

(1) striking out “and” at the end of para- 
graph (5); and 

(2) striking out paragraph (6) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(6) the term ‘small entity’ means 

„(A) a small business, small organization, 
or small governmental jurisdiction defined 
in paragraphs (3), (4), and (5) of this sec- 
tion, respectively; and 

"(B) any qualified enterprise zone busi- 
ness; any unit of government that nominat- 
ed an area which the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development designates as an 
enterprise zone (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 7891 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986) that has a rule pertaining to the car- 
rying out of any project, activity, or under- 
taking within such zone; and any not-for- 
profit enterprise carrying out a significant 
portion of its activities within such a zone; 
and 

“(7) the term ‘qualified enterprise zone 
business’ means any person, corporation, or 
other entity— 

“(A) which is engaged in the active con- 
duct of a trade or business within an enter- 
prise zone (within the meaning of section 
7891 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986); 
and 

"(B) for whom at least 50 percent of its 
employees are qualified employees (within 
the meaning of section 1329(bX1) of such 
Code)." 

SEC. 302. WAIVER OR MODIFICATION OF AGENCY 
RULES IN ENTERPRISE ZONES. 

(a) Chapter 6 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by redesignating sections 
611 and 612 as section 612 and 613, respec- 
tively, and inserting the following new sec- 
tion immediately after section 610: 

"8 611. Waiver or modification of agency rules in 
enterprise zones 


"(a) Upon the written request of any gov- 
ernment which nominated an area that the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment has designated as an enterprise zone 
under section 7891 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986, an agency is authorized, in 
order to further the job creation, communi- 
ty development, or economic revitalization 
objectives with respect to such zone, to 
waive or modify all or part of any rule 
which it has authority to promulgate, as 
such rule pertains to the carrying out of 
projects, activities or undertakings within 
such zone. 

"(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize an agency to waive or modify any rule 
adopted to carry out a statute or Executive 
order which prohibits, or the purpose of 
which is to protect persons against, discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, color, religion, 
sex, familial status, national origin, age, or 
handicap. 

“(c) A request under subsection (a) shall 
specify the rule or rules to be waived or 
modified and the change proposed, and 
shall briefly describe why the change would 
promote the achievement of the job cre- 
ation, community development, or economic 
revitalization objectives of the enterprise 
zone. If such a request is made to any 
agency other than the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the requesting 
government shall send a copy of the request 
to the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment at the time the request is made. 
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“(d) In considering a request, the agency 
shall weigh the extent to which the pro- 
posed change is likely to further job cre- 
ation, community development, or economic 
revitalization within the enterprise zone 
against the effect the change is likely to 
have on the underlying purposes of applica- 
ble statutes in the geographic area which 
would be affected by the change. The 
agency shall approve the request whenever 
it finds, in its discretion, that the public in- 
terest which the proposed change would 
serve in furthering such job creation, com- 
munity development, or economic revitaliza- 
tion outweighs the public interest which 
continuation of the rule unchanged would 
serve. The agency shall not approve any re- 
quest to waive or modify a rule if that 
waiver or modification would— 

"(1) violate a statutory requirement (in- 
cluding any requirements of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 1060; 29 
U.S.C. 201 et seq.)), or 

(2) be likely to present a significant risk 
to the public health, including environmen- 
tal or occupational health or safety, or of 
environmental pollution. 

"(e) If & request is disapproved, the 
agency shall inform in writing all the re- 
questing governments, and the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, of the 
reasons therefor and shall, to the maximum 
extent possible, work with such govern- 
ments to develop an alternative, consistent 
ue the standards contained in subsection 
(d). 

“(f) Agencies shall discharge their respon- 
sibilities under this section in an expeditious 
manner, and shall make a determination on 
requests not later than 90 days after their 
receipt. 

"(g) A waiver or modification of a rule 
under subsection (a) shall not be considered 
to be a rule, rulemaking, or regulation 
under chapter 5 of this title. To facilitate 
reaching its decision on any requested 
waiver or modification, the agency may seek 
the views of interested parties and, if the 
views are to be sought, determine how they 
should be obtained and to what extent, if 
any, they should be taken into account in 
considering the request. The agency shall 
publish a notice in the Federal Register 
stating any waiver or modification of a rule 
under this section, the time such waiver or 
modification takes effect and its duration, 
and the scope of applicability of such waiver 
or modification. 

ch) In the event that an agency proposes 
to amend a rule for which a waiver or modi- 
fication under this section is in effect, the 
agency shall not change the waiver or modi- 
fication to impose additional requirements 
unless it determines, consistent with stand- 
ards contained in subsection (d), that such 
action is necessary. Such determinations 
shall be published with the proposal to 
amend such rule. 

"() No waiver or modification of a rule 
under this section shall remain in effect 
with respect to an enterprise zone after the 
enterprise zone designation has expired or 
has been revoked. 

J) For purposes of this section, the term 
'rule' means (1) any rule as defined in sec- 
tion 551(4) of this title, or (2) any rulemak- 
ing conducted on the record after opportu- 
nity for an agency hearing pursuant to sec- 
tions 556 and 557 of this title." 

(b) The table of sections for such chapter 
is amended by redesignating sections 611 
and 612 as sections 612 and 613, respective- 
ly, and inserting the following immediately 
before section 612, as redesignated by sub- 
section (a): 
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"Sec. 611. Waiver or modification agency 
rules in enterprise zones." 

(c) Section 601(2) of such title is amended 
by inserting (except for purposes of section 
611)" immediately before “means”. 

(d) Section 613 of such title, as redesignat- 
ed by subsection (a), is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by inserting ‘(except 
section 611)" immediately after "chapter"; 
and 

(2) in subsection (b) by inserting as de- 
fined in section 601(2)" immediately before 
the period at the end of the first sentence. 
SEC. 303. FEDERAL AGENCY SUPPORT OF ENTER- 

PRISE ZONES. 

In order to maximize all agencies' support 
of enterprise zones, the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development is authorized to 
convene regional and local coordinating 
councils of any appropriate agencies to 
assist State and local governments achieve 
the objectives agreed to in the course of 
action under section 7891 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986. 


TITLE IV—ESTABLISHMENT OF FOREIGN- 
TRADE ZONES IN ENTERPRISE ZONES 


SEC. 401, FOREIGN-TRADE ZONE PREFERENCES. 

(a) PREFERENCE IN ESTABLISHMENT OF FOR- 
EIGN-TRADE ZONES IN REVITALIZATION 
AREAS.—In processing applications for the 
establishment foreign-trade zones pursuant 
to an Act To provide for the establishment, 
operation, and maintenance of foreign-trade 
zones in ports of entry of the United States, 
to expedite and encourage foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes”, approved 
June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 998), the Foreign- 
Trade Zone Board shall consider on a priori- 
ty basis and expedite, to the maximum 
extent possible, the processing of any appli- 
cation involving the establishment of a for- 
eign-trade zone within an enterprise zone 
designated pursuant to section 7891 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986. 

(b) APPLICATION PROCEDURE.—In process- 
ing applications for the establishment of 
ports of entry pursuant to “An Act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and fif- 
teen, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. 609), the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall consider on a priority 
basis and expedite, to the maximum extent 
possible, the processing of any application 
involving the establishment of a port of 
entry which is necessary to permit the es- 
tablishment of a foreign-trade zone within 
an enterprise zone so designated. 

(c) APPLICATION EVALUATION.—In evaluat- 
ing applications for the establishment of 
foreign-trade zones and ports of entry in 
connection with enterprise zones so desig- 
nated, the Foreign-Trade Zone Board and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall approve 
the applications to the maximum extent 
practicable, consistent with their respective 
statutory responsibilities. 

TITLE V—HOUSING PROVISIONS 
SEC. 501. WAIVER OR MODIFICATION OF HOUSING 
AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
RULES IN ENTERPRISE ZONES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Upon the written request 
of the governments that designated and ap- 
proved an area that has been designated as 
an enterprise zone under section 7891 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986, the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
(or, with respect to any rule issued under 
title V of the Housing Act of 1949, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture) may, in order to fur- 
ther the job creation, community develop- 
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ment, or economic revitalization objectives 
of the zone, waive or modify all or part of 
any rule that the Secretary has authority to 
promulgate, as such rule pertains to the car- 
rying out of projects, activities, or undertak- 
ings within the zone. 

(b) LIMITATION.—No provision of this sec- 
tion may be construed to authorize the Sec- 
retary to waive or modify any rule adopted 
to carry out a statute or Executive order 
that prohibits, or the purpose of which is to 
protect persons against, discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, marital 
status, national origin, age, or handicap. 

(c) SUBMISSION OF REQUESTS.—A request 
under subsection (a) shall specify the rule 
or rules to be waived or modified and the 
change proposed, and shall briefly describe 
why the change would promote the achieve- 
ment of the job creation, community devel- 
opment, or economic revitalization objec- 
tives of the enterprise zone. If a request is 
made to the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
requesting governments shall send a copy of 
the request to the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development at the time the request 
is made. 

(d) CONSIDERATION OF REQUESTS.—In con- 
sidering a request, the Secretary shall weigh 
the extent to which the proposed change is 
likely to further job creation, community 
development, or economic revitalization 
within the enterprise zone against the effect 
the change is likely to have on the underly- 
ing purposes of applicable statutes in the 
geographic area that would be affected by 
the change. The Secretary shall approve the 
request whenever the Secretary finds, in the 
discretion of the Secretary, that the public 
interest that the proposed change would 
serve in furthering such job creation, com- 
munity development or economic revitaliza- 
tion outweighs the public interest that con- 
tinuation of the rule unchanged would serve 
in furthering such underlying purposes. The 
Secretary shall not approve any request to 
waive or modify a rule if that waiver or 
modification would— 

(1) directly violate a statutory require- 
ment; or 

(2) be likely to present a significant risk to 
the public health, including environmental 
health or safety. 

(e) NOTICE or DISAPPROVAL.—]f a request is 
disapproved, the Secretary shall inform the 
requesting governments in writing of the 
reasons therefor and shall, to the maximum 
extent possible, work with such govern- 
ments to develop an alternative, consistent 
with the standards contained in subsection 
(d). 

(f) PERIOD FOR DETERMINATION.—The Sec- 
retary shall discharge the responsibilities of 
the Secretary under this section in an expe- 
ditious manner, and shall make a determi- 
nation on requests not later than 90 days 
after their receipt. 

(g) APPLICABLE PROCEDURES.—AÀ waiver or 
modification of a rule under subsection (a) 
shall not be considered to be a rule, rule- 
making, or regulation under chapter 5 of 
title 5, United States Code. To facilitate 
reaching a decision on any requested waiver 
or modification, the Secretary may seek the 
views of interested parties and, if the views 
are to be sought, determine how they 
should be obtained and to what extent, if 
any, they should be taken into account in 
considering the request. The Secretary shall 
publish a notice in the Federal Register 
stating any waiver or modification of a rule 
under this section. 

(h) EFFECT OF SUBSEQUENT AMENDMENT OF 
RuLEs.—In the event that the Secretary 
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proposes to amend a rule for which a waiver 
or modification under this section is in 
effect, the Secretary shall not change the 
waiver or modification to impose additional 
requirements unless the Secretary deter- 
mines, consistent with standards contained 
in subsection (d), that such action is neces- 


(i) EXPIRATION OF WAIVERS AND MODIFICA- 
TIONS.—No waiver or modification of a rule 
under this section shall remain in effect for 
a longer period than the period for which 
the enterprise zone designation remains in 
effect for the area in which the waiver or 
modification applies. 

(j) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

(1) RuLE.—The term rule“ means 

(A) any rule as defined in section 551(4) of 
title 5, United States Code; or 

(B) any rulemaking conducted on the 
record after opportunity for an agency 
hearing pursuant to sections 556 and 557 of 
such title 5. 

(2) SEcRETARY.—The term "Secretary" 
means the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development or, with respect to any rule 
issued under title V of the Housing Act of 
1949, the Secretary of Agriculture. 

SEC. 502. COORDINATION OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN ENTER- 
PRISE ZONES. 

Section 3 of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development Act is amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tion: 

d) The Secretary shall 

"(1) promote the coordination of all pro- 
grams under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary that are carried on within an enterprise 
zone designated pursuant to section 7891 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986; 

“(2) expedite, to the greatest extent possi- 
ble, the consideration of applications for 
programs referred to in paragraph (1) 
through the consolidation of forms or oth- 
erwise; and 

"(3) provide, whenever possible, for the 
consolidation of periodic reports required 
under programs referred to in paragraph (1) 
into one summary report submitted at such 
intervals as may be designated by the Secre- 
tary.". 

TITLE VI—REPEAL OF TITLE VII OF THE 
HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1987 

SEC. 601. REPEAL. 

Title VII of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1987 is hereby repealed. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, 
the history of Federal urban policy 
and declining urban economies is a rel- 
atively brief one dating only from the 
early 1960's. In 1961, John F. Kennedy 
said that Economie growth has come 
to resemble the Washington weather— 
everyone talks about it, no one says 
precisely what to do about it, and our 
only satisfaction is that it cannot get 
any worse." Whether it was the Model 
Cities Program in the sixties or reve- 
nue sharing in the seventies, urban de- 
velopment has been a formidable chal- 
lenge facing the administration and 
the Congress for the last 30 years. 

Today I am pleased to rise, along 
with my friend and colleague from 
Minnesota, Senator Rupy Boschwrrz, 
to introduce the Enterprise Zone Im- 
provements Act of 1990. This legisla- 
tion puts forth a program for econom- 
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ic and urban growth which, I believe, 
begins to facilitate the redevelopment 
of some of America's most distressed 
urban and rural communities, 

Our bill will help convince business- 
es to build and grow in poor neighbor- 
hoods. It will give people incentives to 
invest in such businesses and to hire 
and train both unemployed and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged people. 

An enterprise zone is a specific geo- 
graphic area which is designated to re- 
ceive special treatment by the local, 
State, and Federal Government in 
order to attract business investment, 
via a series of incentives, that might 
otherwise not occur. These incentives 
include a combination of tax relief, 
regulatory relief, and targeted financ- 
ing to depressed regions. 

The idea for using enterprise zones 
as a means for urban development ac- 
tually predates much of the history of 
U.S. Federal urban policy. Two Eng- 
lishmen of diverse political philoso- 
phies, Peter Hall and Sir Geoffrey 
Howe first began working on this idea 
in the 1970’s. It came to fruition in 
1980, when an enterprise zone pro- 
gram was enacted by Prime Minister 
Thatcher. 

The first national enterprise zone 
legislation in this country was intro- 
duced by two former Members of Con- 
gress also of diverse background, Rep- 
resentative Jack Kemp, a Republican 
from Buffalo, NY, and Representative 
Bob Garcia, a Democrat from the 
South Bronx. What brought these two 
men together was a desire to find a 
long-term solution to poverty while 
stimulating economic development 
across our Nation. 

Ultimately, in 1987, enterprise zone 
legislation was passed into law as part 
of an omnibus housing bill. In essence, 
this bill directed the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to 
designate 100 enterprise zones across 
the country, but it did not provide for 
any corresponding Federal tax bene- 
fits. That is precisely what the bill 
which Senator BoscHwiTZ and I are 
introducing would do—put into place 
the tax and regulatory incentives 
which are pivotal to the success of en- 
terprise zones and the redevelopment 
of urban and rural America. 

I am convinced that, if adopted, this 
program will bring hope to areas with 
little hope; offer jobs to those stricken 
by incessant unemployment; and pro- 
mote economic growth in areas that 
have for too long experienced only 
economic decline. 

Our bill attempts to bring benefits 
to impoverished areas without incur- 
ring an overall loss of revenue. But, it 
is important to look beyond statistics 
and consider the positive social impact 
that the Enterprise Zone Program can 
have on a community by giving its 
residents jobs and a new sense of hope 
about their future. 
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The Enterprise Zone Program, in its 
very essence, assumes that it is better 
for society to direct investment and 
employment to areas that have had a 
history of low levels of economic activ- 
ity rather than to direct investment 
and employment to areas that have 
experienced healthy economic growth. 

Furthermore, this legislation recog- 
nizes that the economic problems af- 
fecting many of our cities and rural re- 
gions cannot be solved by massive Fed- 
eral handouts. It is clear that we must 
form a partnership between govern- 
ment and business to develop a strate- 
gy that will attack chronic poverty 
over the long term. Enterprise zones 
are not just a safety net for the poor 
and disadvantaged. They are the lad- 
ders upon which people and communi- 
ties can rise above poverty and wel- 
fare. 

Currently, 37 States have begun to 
do precisely this by establishing their 
local versions of enterprise zones. I am 
pleased to say that Connecticut led 
the Nation in establishing zones in 
1982, offering a wide range of State 
and local incentives, as well as admin- 
istrative support, to help develop dis- 
tressed urban areas. 

According to statistics from the Con- 
necticut Department of Economic De- 
velopment, Connecticut’s 11 zones 
have created nearly $400 million in 
new investment have created or re- 
tained more than 13,000 jobs, without 
the benefit of accompanying Federal 
incentives. 

Specifically, our bill calls for the 
designation of 50 Federal Enterprise 
Zones by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, This legislation allows: 

Zone businesses to take advantage of 
a zero capital gains rate for any enter- 
prise zone property that has been held 
for at least 2 years; 

It allows those who invest in zone 
businesses to deduct up to $50,000 for 
any taxable year, a $250,000 maxi- 
mum, on the purchase of a new offer- 
ing of enterprise zone stock; 

It provides a 10-percent tax credit to 
enterprise zone employers for the in- 
creased wages paid to their work force; 

A 50-percent tax credit to employers 
on the wages of any economically dis- 
advantaged employees they hire; and 

In addition, a 5-percent tax credit 
will be given to all enterprise zone em- 
ployees. 

Winston Churchill said that “Some 
see private enterprise as a predatory 
target to be shot, others as a cow to be 
milked, but few are those who see it as 
a sturdy horse pulling the wagon.” 
The most appealing feature of enter- 
prise zones is their attempt to involve 
and utilize private enterprise in doing 
something to pull one of our society’s 
heaviest wagons, and that is chronic 
poverty. Poverty that not only encom- 
passes whole sections of every one of 
our inner cities but also, in too many 
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cases, spans generations. It is a cloud 
over our Nation’s future. The unem- 
ployed and the poverty stricken, 
whether they are in the Bronx, 
Bridgeport, East St. Louis, Watts, Min- 
neapolis, or Liberty City, are in need of 
our help. I believe enterprise zones are 
one important way to give them help 
in a long-term, meaningful way. 


By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
McC tore, and Mr. BAUCUS): 

S. 2150. A bill to set aside a fair pro- 
portion of the highway trust fund 
moneys for use in constructing and 
maintaining off-highway recreational 
trails; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

NATIONAL RECREATIONAL TRAILS FUNDS ACT OF 
1990 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, today 
several of my colleagues, Senators 
McCLunE and Baucus, and I are intro- 
ducing the National Recreational 
Trails Fund Act of 1990. This is a bill 
to construct, to maintain, to improve 
the safety and environment and 
soundness of the recreation trails in 
this country. 

Recreational trails provide millions 
of Americans an opportunity to get 
out and enjoy nature. These trails do 
more than just provide access from 
point A to point B. There is an old 
saying that half the fun is getting 
there. For many of the scenic areas of 
our country that saying is in fact the 
case. It does not matter whether you 
take a stroll or whisking by in a snow- 
mobile, the trails we use are a critical 
part of almost all of our outdoor recre- 
ation enjoyment. R 

Unfortunately trail construction 
maintenance is costly and far too 
often is neglected at the expense of 
safety and environmental soundness of 
the recreational experience. 

In Idaho in particular where the 
vast majority of trails are on U.S. Gov- 
ernment land, Federal land manage- 
ment agencies have underfunded the 
upkeep of these trails and mainte- 
nance of these same recreational 
trails. 

When a trail is either poorly main- 
tained, or perhaps never constructed 
properly in the first place, everyone 
suffers. Access to certain areas be- 
comes more difficult, and often for the 
handicapped it becomes impossible. 
The scenic beauty of the area is 
harder to enjoy, the likelihood of an 
accident on the trail increases, as does 
the incidence of erosion, trampling of 
vegetation and general environmental 
degradation. 

That is why we introduced the Na- 
tional Recreation Trails Act Fund Act 
of 1990. The bil employs the same 
principles that guides building and 
maintenance of our roads and high- 
ways. Motorists in America pay 9 cents 
a gallon for every gallon of gas they 
use on the highway. That money is 
then dedicated to construction, 
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upkeep, and maintenance, and safety 
of those highways. It is my belief that 
the Federal Government owes it to the 
people of this country to fully employ 
those funds to this dedicated purpose. 
The keeping of those funds to hide the 
portion of the Federal deficit is an ir- 
responsible policy and Congress 
should not allow it—but that is an- 
other debate. 

The portion of the revenue that is 
collected into the highway trust fund 
comes from gasoline purchased for off- 
highway use. This revenue does not 
actually belong in the highway trust 
fund, and is currently refundable. For 
farmers and contractors who actually 
have significant fuel costs off-high- 
way, this refund is essential and used. 
For the off-high recreationalist, how- 
ever, the refund mechanism is imprac- 
tical, since it amounts to little more 
than $10 to $15 per person year, if 
that much. Consequently, most recrea- 
tionalists do not collect their refund, 
and their taxes are among those cur- 
rently used to mask the deficit. 

The bill we are introducing today 
eliminates the refundability of fuel 
use taxes paid by off-highway recrea- 
tionalists and dedicates it instead to a 
more honest use than the hiding of 
our Federal largess: the construction, 
maintenance and upgrade of recre- 
ational trails. 

The money will be deposited in a na- 
tional recreational trails fund. Grants 
from the fund are then made on 
annual basis to the States. The bill 
also establishes a National Recreation- 
al Trails Advisory Board to help define 
appropriate grant projects and to 
advise the Federal Government on 
ways to better coordinate trail usage 
and Federal land management poli- 
cies. 

My colleague in the other body, Mr. 
Craic, from Idaho, is today introduc- 
ing an identical bill in the House. I 
would hope that this initiative can and 
will win rapid support here in this 
body and in the other body and be on 
its way to the President yet this year. 
In that effort, I invite any and all my 
colleagues to join on with the Senator 
from Montana and my colleague from 
Idaho, as cosponsors of this much 
needed bill. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleague 
from Massachusetts for yielding the 
floor to me, and I will ask to be print- 
ed in the Record the National Recre- 
ational Trails Fund Act, and a section- 
by-section summary for the benefit of 
my colleagues. I send the bill to the 
desk to be sent to the appropriate 
committee and I yield the floor. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the National 
Recreation Trails Fund Act of 1990”. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Highway Trust Fund was estab- 
lished to assure availability of the financial 
means to construct and maintain a viable 
highway system in the United States; 

(2) in order to equitably finance the High- 
way Trust Fund, a fuel use tax was imposed 
on each gallon of motor fuel sold, excluding 
sales of fuel for use in certain types of vehi- 
cles, thus establishing a directly proportion- 
al relationship between the use of Federal 
highways (as measured by fuel consump- 
tion) and payments into the Fund; 

(3) not excluded from the fuel use tax are 
sales for use of fuel in motors of off-high- 
way vehicles, highway vehicles when used 
off-highway, and other motors not used on 
highways, such as snowmobiles, all-terrain 
vehicles, motorcycles, chain saws, and out- 
door electrical generators; 

(4) like highways, the recreational trails 
and back country terrain used by off-high- 
way vehicles must be constructed and main- 
tained, but construction and maintenance of 
such recreational trails and terrain receives 
little priority in the budgetary processes of 
the land management agencies of the 
United States Government; and 

(5) it is both equitable and prudent, for 
safety, environmental protection, and recre- 
ational reasons, to assure availability of fi- 
nancial means to maintain and improve rec- 
reational trails and off-highway terrain by 
reserving for those purposes a portion of 
fuel use taxes imposed on motor fuel used in 
off-highway recreational trail motors. 

SEC. 3, CREATION OF NATIONAL RECREATIONAL 
TRAILS TRUST FUND. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter A of chapter 
98 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (re- 
lating to trust fund code) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


"SEC. 9521. NATIONAL RECREATIONAL TRAILS 
TRUST FUND. 

(a) CREATION OF TRusT Funp.—There is 
established in the Treasury of the United 
States a trust fund to be known as the ‘Na- 
tional Recreational Trails Trust Fund’, con- 
sisting of such amounts as may be appropri- 
ated, credited, or paid to it as provided in 
this section, section 9503(c)(5), or section 
9602(b). 

"(b) EXPENDITURES FROM TRUST FUND.— 
Amounts in the National Recreational 
Trails Trust Fund shall be available for 
making expenditures to carry out the pur- 
poses of the National Recreational Trails 
Fund Act of 1989.“ 

(b) DEPOSIT OF UNREFUNDED HIGHWAY 
Trust Funp Monres.—Subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 9503 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 (relating to Highway Trust Fund) is 
amended— 

(1) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph; 

“(5) TRANSFERS FROM THE TRUST FUND FOR 
OFF-HIGHWAY RECREATIONAL TRAIL FUEL 
TAXES.— 

"(A) TRANSFER TO NATIONAL RECREATIONAL 
TRAILS TRUST FUND.—The Secretary shall an- 
nually pay from the Highway Trust Fund 
into the National Recreational Trails Trust 
Fund amounts (as determined by the Secre- 
tary) equivalent to the off-highway recre- 
ational trail fuel taxes received on or after 
January 1, 1990. 

(B) Derinirions.—For purposes of this 
paragraph— 
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"(i) OFF-HIGHWAY RECREATIONAL TRAIL FUEL 
TAXES.—' The term ‘off-highway recreational 
trail fuel taxes’ means the taxes under sec- 
tions 4041, 4081, and 4091 (to the extent at- 
tributable to the Highway Trust Fund fi- 
nancing rate) with respect to fuel used in 
off-highway recreational trail motors. 

“di) OFF-HIGHWAY RECREATIONAL TRAIL 
MOTORS.—The term ‘off-highway recreation- 
al trail motors' means motors in vehicles 
and equipment used on recreational trails or 
off-highway terrain, including vehicles reg- 
istered for highway use when used on recre- 
ational trails or off-highway terrain.”; and 

(2) by striking subparagraph (C) of para- 
graph (2) and inserting the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(C) EXCEPTION FOR USE IN AIRCRAFT AND 
MOTORBOATS, AND ON RECREATIONAL TRAILS, 
ETC.—The paragraph shall not apply to 
amounts estimated by the Secretary as at- 
tributable to— 

(i) use of gasoline and special fuels in mo- 
torboats or in aircraft, and 

(ii) use of gasoline in off-highway recre- 
ational trail motors as defined in paragraph 
(5X BXGi).". 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
6421(eX2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 (defining off-highway business use) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

"(C) EXCEPTION FOR USE ON RECREATIONAL 
TRAILS, ETC.— The term ‘off-highway busi- 
ness use' does not include any use in off- 
highway recreational trail motors as defined 
in section 9503(cX 5)(B)CGi).". 

(d) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subchapter A of chapter 98 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

"Sec. 9511. National Recreational Trails 

Trust Fund.“. 

SEC. 4. NATIONAL RECREATIONAL TRAILS PRO- 
GRAM 

(a) IN GENERAL—The Secretary, using 
amounts available in the Fund, shall admin- 
ister a program of grants to the States for 
the purposes of constructing and maintain- 
ing recreational trails. 

(b) STATE ELIGIBILITY.— 

(1) TRANSITIONAL PROVISION.—Until the 
date that is 3 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, a State shall be eligible to 
receive a grant under this Act if such State's 
grant application proposes to use grant 
monies for the purposes stated in subsection 
(d). 

(2) PERMANENT PROVISION.—On and after 
the date that is 3 years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, a State shall be eligible 
to receive a grant under this Act if— 

(A) the State has established a State Rec- 
reational Trails Advisory Board; 

(B) the State imposes a tax on fuel used in 
off-highway recreational trial motors, and 
the revenues from such tax are reserved by 
law for use in constructing and maintaining 
recreational trails; and 

(C) the State's grant application proposes 
to use grant monies for the purposes stated 
in subsection (d). 

(c) ALLOCATION OF MONIES IN THE FUND.— 

(1) ADMINISTRATVE COSTS.—NO. more than 5 
percent of the expenditures made annually 
from the Fund may be used to pay the cost 
to the Secretary for— 

(A) approving applications of States for 
grants under this Act; 

(B) providing technical assistance to the 
States on recreational trail construction and 
maintenance activities funded by such 
grants; and 
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(C) paying expenses of the National Rec- 
reational Trails Advisory Committee. 

(2) Grants.—Amounts in the Fund re- 
maining after payment of the administra- 
tive costs described in paragraph (1), shall 
be allocated and paid to the States annually 
in the following proportions: 

(A) EQUAL AMOUNTS.—50 percent of such 
amounts shall be allocated equally among 
eligible States. 

(B) AMOUNTS PROPORTIONATE OF OFF-HIGH- 
WAY RECREATIONAL TRAIL MOTOR FUEL USE.— 
50 percent of such amounts shall be allocat- 
ed among eligible States in proportion to 
the amount of off-highway recreational 
trail motor fuel use during the preceding 
year in each such State, respectively. 

(d) Use or GRANT MONIES.— 

(1) PERMISSIBLE USES.—A State may use 
grant monies received under this Act for— 

(A) construction and maintenance of rec- 
reational trails; 

(B) acquisition of easements; 

(C) acquisition of fee simple title to prop- 
erty from a willing seller, when the objec- 
tive of the acquisition cannot be accom- 
plished by acquisition of an easement or by 
other means; 

(D) development of trail-side facilities 
that meet goals identified by the National 
Recreational Trails Advisory Committee; 

(E) with respect to an amount not exceed- 
ing 5 percent of the amount of grant monies 
received by the State, operation of environ- 
mental protection and safety education pro- 
gram relating to the use of recreational 
trails; and 

(F) with respect to an amount not exceed- 
ing 5 percent of the amount of grant monies 
received by the State, administration ex- 
penses of such State. 

(2) USE NOT PERMITTED.—A State may not 
use grant monies received under this Act for 
condemnation of any kind of interest in 
property. 

(3) RETURN OF MONIES NOT EXPENDED.— 
Grant monies paid to a State that are not 
expended within 2 years after receipt for 
the purposes stated in this subsection shall 
be returned to the Fund and shall thereaf- 
ter be reallocated under the formula stated 
in subsection (c). 

(4) GUIDELINES FOR USE.—To the extent 
possible, the Secretary shall ensure that 
grant monies received under this Act are 
employed for the use and benefit of safer, 
more enjoyable, and more environmentally 
sound motorized and non-motorized recre- 
ational trail use. 

(e) COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) COOPERATION BY FEDERAL AGENCIES.— 
Each agency of the United States Govern- 
ment that manages land on which a State 
proposes to construct or maintain a recre- 
ational trail pursuant to this Act shall coop- 
erate with the State and the Secretary in 
planning and carrying out the activities de- 
scribed in subsection (d) on such land. 

(2) COOPERATION BY PRIVATE PERSONS.—AS 
a condition to making available grant 
monies for work on recreational trails that 
would affect privately owned land, the State 
shall obtain written assurances that the 
owner of the property will cooperate with 
the State and participate as necessary in the 
activities to be conducted. 

(f) For purposes of this section— 

(1) ELIGIBLE STATE.—The term “eligible 
state" means a State that meets the require- 
ments stated in subsection (b). 

(2) Funp.—The term “Fund” means the 
National Recreational Trails Fund estab- 
lished by section 9511 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986. 
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(3) OFF-HIGHWAY RECREATIONAL TRAIL 
MOTORS.— The term “off-highway recreation- 
al trail motors” has the same meaning given 
such term by section 9503(c)(5)(B)(ii) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986. 

(4) SEcRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of the Interior. 

SEC. 5. NATIONAL RECREATIONAL TRAILS ADVISO- 
RY COMM 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
the National Recreational Trails Act Adviso- 
ry Committee. 

(b) MEMBERS.— There shall be 8 members 
of the advisory committee, appointed by the 
Secretary from nominations submitted by 
recreational trail user organizations, one 
each representing the following recreational 
trail use: 

(1) Hiking. 

(2) Cross country skiing. 

(3) Trail biking. 

(4) Snowmobiling. 

(5) Horseback riding. 

(6) All terrain vehicle riding. 

(7) Mountain bicycling. 

(8) Four-wheel driving. 


(c) TERMS.—Members of the advisory com- 


mittee shall be appointed for terms of 2 
years. 

(d) DuTIES.— The advisory committee shall 
meet at least twice annually to— 

(1) review utilization of grant monies by 
States; 

(2) establish and review criteria for trail- 
side facilities that qualify for funding under 
this Act; and 

(3) make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary for changes in Federal policy to ad- 
vance the purposes of this Act. 

(e) ANNUAL REPORT.—The advisory com- 
mittee shall present to the Secretary an 
annual report on its activities. 

(f) REIMBURSEMENT FOR EXPENSES.—Mem- 
bers of the advisory committee shall serve 
without pay, but, to the extent funds are 
available pursuant to section 4(cX1XC), 
shall be entitled to reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of their 
duties. 

THE NATIONAL RECREATION TRIALS FUND ACT 
or 1990 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 


Section 1. Short Title 

Section 2. Findings: It is a principle of the 
Highway Trust Fund that, because it is the 
highway user who pays, the highway user 
should benefit. Currently, however, off- 
highway recreational users of fuel do not re- 
ceive the benefits of the taxes they pay. 
While the tax is currently refundable, the 
refund mechanism is impractical. It is con- 
sistent with the principles of the Highway 
Trust Fund, therefore, to allocate unrefund- 
ed recreational off-highway fuel taxes to a 
program benefitting the off-highway user. 

Section 3. (a) Establishes the National 
Recreational Trails Trust Fund. 

(b) Requires the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to calculate and deposit unrefunded off- 
highway recreational trail fuel taxes into 
the National Recreation Trails Trust Fund. 

(c) Eliminates the current refundability of 
off-highway recreational trail fuel taxes. 

Section 4. (a) Creates a national recrea- 
tioinal trails program. 

(b) A State is eligible to participate in the 
program if: 

(1) (in the first three years after enact- 
ment) it applies for grants for recreational 
trail projects authorized by this Act, and 

(2) (after the first three years) it estab- 
lishes a State Recreational Trails Advisory 
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Board, allocates taxes it imposes on off- 
highway recreational fuel to a recreational 
trail fund, and applies for grants for 
projects authorized by this Act. 

(c) Of the monies in the National Recre- 
ational Trails Fund: 

(1) No more than 5% may be used to cover 
Administrative costs, 

(2) The remainder must be allocated as 
grants to the States under the formula— 
50% equally divided among eligible states, 
50% divided proportionate to off-highway 
recreational trail use. 

(d) Authorization for use of grant monies: 

(1) Permitted uses: Construction and 
maintenance; acquisition of easements (or 
fee simple title if unavoidable); development 
of trail-side facilities; administration (no 
more than 5%). 

(2) Nonpermitted uses: condemnation of 
any type. 

(3) Unused grant monies must be returned 
after 2 years. 

(4) Grant should be used to provide safer, 
more enjoyable, and more environmentally 
sound motorized and non-motorized recre- 
ational trail use. 

(e) Projects using grant monies on federal 
lands should be done in cooperation with 
the federal land management agency. 
Projects on private lands require the prior 
consent and cooperation of land owner. 

Section 5. (a) National Recreational Trails 
Advisory Committee established. 

(b) 8 members, selected by Sec. of Interior, 
representing each of these recreational 
groups: hikers, X-country skiers, trail 
bikers, snowmobilers, horse riders, ATVers, 
mountain bicyclers, 4x4ers. 

(c) 2 year term. 

(d) Duties: (1) review utilization of grants, 
(2) establish criteria for appropriate trail- 
side facilities, (3) make recommendations to 
Secretary on pertinent federal policies. 

(e) Annual report filed with the Secretary 
of the Interior 

(f) Members reimbursed only for expenses 
contingent on administrative funding avail- 
able. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join today with my distin- 
guished colleague from Idaho, Senator 
Syms, as an original cosponsor of the 
National Recreational Trails Fund 
Act. 

For some time, I've been troubled by 
the fact that America's motorized re- 
creationists are forced to pay a Feder- 
al gasoline tax, but receive no direct 
benefit from their dollars. While the 
tax is currently refundable, the refund 
mechanism is impractical. Rather 
than dedicating these funds for im- 
proving off-road recreation opportuni- 
ties, they are placed in the highway 
trust fund. 

In my view, this is simply unfair. 
The legislation I am joining Senator 
SvMMs in introducing today would 
eliminate the existing system. Instead, 
Federal gasoline taxes collected from 
off-road recreation vehicle users would 
be dedicated to the improvement, con- 
struction, and maintenance of recre- 
ational trails throughout the Nation. 
In my home State of Montana, this 
legislation would help boost our im- 
portant recreation and tourism indus- 
tries. 
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I believe this legislation should pass 
because it is fair. Every American who 
pays a user fee, like the Federal gas 
tax, should receive a direct benefit for 
his or her dollar. 

Again, I am pleased to support this 
legislation. I look forward to working 
with Senator SvMMs to see it enacted 
into law. 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 2151. A bill to permit the transfer 
of the obsolete submarine U.S.S. 
Requin to the Carnegie Institute in 
Philadelphia, PA, before the expira- 
tion of the 60-day waiting period that 
would otherwise be applicable to the 
transfer; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


TRANSFER OF OBSOLETE SUBMARINE ''U.S.S. 
REQUIN" 

e Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation that will 
waive the 60-day congressional waiting 
period for the transfer of the subma- 
rine Requin to the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh, PA. 

With the Secretary of Navy's recent 
approval of transferring this subma- 
rine, waiving the standard 60-day wait- 
ing period will permit the Requin to 
begin its journey from Tampa, FL, to 
Pittsburgh during the early spring. 
Speeding up this process is vital to the 
museum 's receiving the submarine be- 
cause its river trip must be made when 
the waters of the Mississippi and Ohio 
are at their highest level. The next 
few months provide the only time of 
the year when the 312-foot submarine 
will be able to negotiate the rivers and 
maneuver through the locks from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the mouth of the 
Ohio. 

The Requin has been moored in the 
Hillsborough River in Tampa since 
1972 and the city is no longer interest- 
ed in keeping the 1945 Tench-class 
submarine. Its availability could not 
be more timely for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. When it arrives in Pittsburgh, it 
will float in the Ohio River as part of 
the new Carnegie Science Center pro- 
viding visitors the unique opportunity 
to see the workings of a World War II 
era submarine. 

The Requin was launched from 
Portsmouth, NH, on January 1, 1945, 
and later commissioned on April 28, 
1945. While enroute to Guam, she was 
ordered back to the Atlantic when 
World War II ended. Following several 
months with Submarine Squadron 4 
near Key West, she returned to Ports- 
mouth and was converted to a radar 
picket submarine. For the next 25 
years she served with distinction as 
part of our submarine fleet. 

The Requin’s extensive operations 
with the Second and Sixth Fleets took 
her north of the Artic Circle and on a 
cruise around the South American 
continent, from the Caribbean to the 
Mediterranean, and throughout the 
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Atlantic Ocean. On December 3, 1968, 
at the conclusion of her active service, 
the Requin was decommissioned and 
was sent to St. Petersburg, FL, where 
she served as a Naval Reserve Train- 
ing ship until struck from the Navy 
list in December 1971. 

The Requin now has the opportuni- 
ty to continue serving the Nation in 
new role as part of the Carnegie Sci- 
ence Center. I look forward to her ar- 
rival along the banks of the Ohio 
River and urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this legislation permitting the 
Requin to soon become part of the 
Carnegie Science Center. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. WAIVER OF WAITING PERIOD 

Clauses (2) and (3) of section 7308(c) of 
title 10, United States Code, shall not apply 
with respect to the transfer by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy under section 7308(a) of 
such title of the obsolete submarine U.S.S. 
Requin to the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, for use by the Carne- 
gie Institute in connection with the Carne- 
gie Institute Science Center in Pittsburgh.e 


By Mr. McCONNELL (for him- 
self, Mr. Kerry, and Mr. 
BRYAN): 

S. 2152. A bill to provide for interna- 
tional negotiations to achieve agree- 
ment on regulation of certain precur- 
sor and essential chemicals critical to 
the manufacture and trafficking of il- 
licit narcotics; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL CONTROL ACT 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, 
the 1988 Chemical Diversion and Con- 
trol Act gives U.S. law enforcement 
agencies the ability to monitor, track 
and suspend suspect shipments of 
legal chemicals based on evidence they 
may be diverted to manufacture illegal 
narcotics. 

Dozens of shipments to Latin Amer- 
ica have been suspended based on in- 
formation the recipient or consignee 
was fronting for the drug cartel or 
might use the chemicals for illegal 


purposes. 

In the short period of time the legis- 
lation has been in effect, we are begin- 
ning to see real results. Just after pas- 
sage a number of suspect chemical 
handlers went out of business, there 
has been a significant slow down in 
the growth of clandestine labs across 
the United States and the price of ille- 
gal amphetamines has gone up be- 
cause the ingredients are less readily 
available. 

The problem is cocaine continues to 
flood in from South America and legal 
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chemicals are the prime ingredients 
for cocaine processing. 

We are not going to cut the chemical 
supply line feeding cocaine processing 
without cooperation from European 
law enforcement agencies. American 
law enforcement effort is simply not 
being matched by an equal effort in 
Europe. 

In fact, there is strong evidence that 
as American chemical sales are re- 
stricted, European chemical transac- 
tions with Latin companies are on the 
rise. Just one example is the jump in 
European exports of methyl ethyl 
ketone [MEK] a key element in co- 
caine production. In 1982 Europe ex- 
ported 70 metric tons to Latin Amer- 
ica—by 1987 exports had soared to 
over 5,000 tons. 

European secrecy laws and pressure 
from European chemical companies 
have compromised efforts to track and 
control chemical transactions. Curbing 
the cartel’s access to chemicals key to 
cocaine processing could slow produc- 
tion, drive up the street price and cut 
down on consumption and addiction. 

We will not curb the cartel’s access 
without international cooperation. 
The bill Senator Bryan and Senator 
Kerry are joining me in introducing 
will generate that cooperation. 

The International Chemical Control 
Act of 1990 directs the Attorney Gen- 
eral to carry out international negotia- 
tions to reach agreements on the regu- 
lation of certain chemicals crucial to 
illegal drug production. Bilateral talks 
should produce a common list of 
chemicals which must be tracked, re- 
ported and, the records provided to 
U.S. law enforcement agencies. 

European companies can choose to 
disregard our concerns about diversion 
but at the peril of access to the United 
States market for any or all of their 
products. I realize the penalty is 
tough, but our drug crisis is tougher. 

The cartel must be denied access to 
the chemicals key to cocaine produc- 
tion. We have cracked down on Ameri- 
can companies, but to shut down the 
deadly chemical—cocaine supply line, 
we must have international coopera- 
tion. My bill is the first step in build- 
ing that cooperation. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, 
several years ago an alarming trend 
developed: legally produced chemicals 
were being diverted to manufacture of 
illegal narcotics. Congress moved 
quickly and passed the Chemcial Di- 
version and Trafficking Act of 1988 
[CDTA]. The law now requires de- 
tailed record keeping and notification 
by American companies engaging in 
transactions of chemicals which can be 
used in illegal narcotics production. 
U.S. companies must also give the 
Drug Enforcement Administration 
[DEA] 15 days notice prior to import- 
ing or exporting certain chemicals to 
new customers. With this window of 
opportunity DEA has suspended 
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dozens of shipments of chemicals after 
establishing a recipient company 
simply did not exist or was fronting 
for the cocaine cartel. 

In most cases, American companies 
have exercised corporate responsibility 
and worked with the law enforcement 
community to control the problem of 
illegal diversion of chemicals. On the 
domestic front there are encouraging 
results. In testimony before the 
Senate Commerce Committee in early 
February, DEA's Deputy Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Diversion Control 
noted that with passage of the CDTA, 
a number of suspect chemical handlers 
went out of business, there has been a 
significant slow down in the growth of 
clandestine labs, and the price of 
methamphetamines has gone up be- 
cause ingredients are less readily avail- 
able. 

As encouraging as these trends are, 
cocaine continues to flood into the 
United States from South America— 
and legal chemicals are the prime in- 
gredients in cocaine production. Al- 
though DEA and Customs have 
tracked and stopped United States 
chemical sales to some Latin American 
companies, the Andean nations are 
still importing chemicals well beyond 
their industrial requirements. 

So, where are the chemicals coming 
from? As we bring pressure to bear on 
American companies and more closely 
restrict sales, large European compa- 
nies are expanding their Latin Ameri- 
can operations—without reporting the 
amount or type of chemical sold or 
identifying the buyer. 

Of the little we do know of Europe- 
an sales, the statistics are a telling and 
frightening story. Methyl ethyl ketone 
known as MEK is critical to processing 
cocaine. European MEK exports to 
Latin America jumped from 70 metric 
tons in 1982 to more than 5,000 metric 
tons by 1987. 

Substantiating this case, DEA 
Deputy Administrator Haislip testi- 
fied: 

We have received information from a 
number of reliable sources indicating co- 
caine trafficking organizations are turning 
to chemical companies in Europe where 
there are few, if any controls on chemicals. 
This is particularly disturbing since Eu- 
rope's role as a source of supply for cocaine 
essential chemicals was increasing dramati- 
cally before the implementation of the 
Chemical Diversion and Trafficking Act 
* * * Tremendous quantities of chemicals 
are * * * shipped through Rotterdam where 
there are no controls or monitoring mecha- 
nisms in place. Because of Dutch secrecy 
laws, Dutch authorities are forbidden to dis- 
close the origin and destination of ship- 
ments that transit the Netherlands. Never- 
theless, we do know that, in 1987 alone, 
some 44,000 metric tons of M.E.K. were 
shipped though Rotterdam to destinations 
in Latin America. 

The European role also was de- 
scribed by a cartel money launderer in 
testimony before the House Banking 
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Committee. He stated that precursor 
chemicals necessary for cocaine proc- 
essing came primarily from a small 
number of German suppliers. The wit- 
ness urged the United States to put 
pressure on these European companies 
in order to slow down the cocaine pro- 
duction line. 

Mr. President, I think the time has 
come to put an end to illegal diversion 
of chemicals both at home and abroad. 
Cutting off the source of chemicals 
used to make cocaine may yield the 
same results we’ve seen with illegal 
amphetamines: the price will go up, 
the supply will drop and the number 
of users dwindle. 

How can we accomplish this goal? 
Well, the first step was taken with ne- 
gotiation of the U.N. Convention 
Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic 
Drugs and Psychotropic Substances 
which curtails the diversion of 12 
chemicals. Unfortunately, only two of 
these chemicals are used to make co- 
caine and, so far, only four countries 
have ratified the convention. 

The most effective way to stop diver- 
sion is through tough, comprehensive 
national chemical control legislation. 
As described by the U.S. Chemical 
Manufacturers Association. 

The CDTA represents an excellent model 
for multilateral control efforts aimed at pre- 
venting diversions regardless of the source 
**'* Imposing additional controls on US 
chemicals will not improve the diversion 
problem unless the CDTA * * * is adopted 
by other countries producing or exporting 
precursor and essential chemicals. 

Mr. President, I agree. The legisla- 
tion I am introducing today uses the 
CDTA as the foundation for a series of 
bilateral negotiations with  govern- 
ments having jurisdiction over compa- 
nies manufacturing chemicals key to 
illegal narcotics production. The At- 
torney General is authorized to nego- 
tiate agreements to establish proce- 
dures for monitoring, tracking, and 
controlling a specified list of chemicals 
needed to produce illegal drugs. My 
bill is based on extensive discussions 
with DEA diversion control specialists 
who believe if we internationalize our 
program we will have a significant 
impact on cocaine production. 

The bil is simple and straightfor- 
ward. Agreements must be reached on 
recordkeeping of transactions in cer- 
tain critical chemicals and arrange- 
ments must be made to share that in- 
formation with law enforcement agen- 
cies. Any nation has the option not to 
oblige our concerns about illegal diver- 
sion but they do so at the peril of sales 
of their chemical industry's products 
in the United States. We are only 
holding European companies to the 
same standard of accounting that we 
already apply to Amerícan companies. 

Mr. President, the bill and its penal- 
ties are tough because the problem is 
serious. The commercial and trade in- 
terests of foreign chemical companies 
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have compromised government will- 
ingness to impose tough chemical con- 
trol legislation. I'm banking on the 
fact that current access to the United 
States market is more important to 
these companies than potential future, 
possibly illegal sales to Latin America. 
I'm counting on the fact that that con- 
tinued access to the U.S. market will 
be the necessary incentive for conclud- 
ing control agreements. 

It is clear that the widespread prob- 
lem of cocaine and crack abuse in the 
United States and the imminent 
threat to Europe has not motivated 
meaningful control over illegal chemi- 
cal diversion—we must do what we can 
with the leverage available to curb the 
cartel's access to the chemicals they 
need to produce the cocaine killing our 
kids. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2152 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Internation- 
al Chemical Control Act of 1990". 

(a) NEGOTIATIONS.—(1) The Attorney Gen- 
eral shall enter into negotiations with the 
appropriate law enforcement and judicial 
agencies and any other officials of any for- 
eign country with jurisdiction over compa- 
nies who manufacture, market, sell or pur- 
chase certain precursor and/or essential 
chemicals used in the production of illicit 
narcotics. The priority of negotiations 
should be determined based on an assess- 
ment by the Attorney General which coun- 
tries have jurisdiction over companies that 
may be knowingly or unknowingly supply- 
ing chemicals for the illicit manufacture of 
controlled substances. 

(2) The purposes of the negotiations shall 
be to (a) establish a list of precursor and es- 
sential chemicals contributing to the illicit 
manufacture of controlled substances, as de- 
fined in the Section 102 Controlled Sub- 
stances Act (21 USC 802); (b) reach one or 
more international agreements on a method 
for maintaining records of transactions of 
these listed chemicals; (c) establish a proce- 
dure by which such records may be made 
available to United States law enforcement 
authorities for the exclusive purpose of con- 
ducting an investigation relative to precur- 
sor chemicals, essential chemicals and/or 
controlled substances contributing to the 
manufacture of illicit narcotics; (d) encour- 
age chemical source countries to enact na- 
tional chemical control legislation which 
would (i) impose specific record keeping and 
reporting requirements for domestic trans- 
actions involving listed chemicals; (ii) estab- 
lish a system of permits or declarations for 
imports and exports of listed chemicals; and 
(iii) authorize government officials to seize 
or suspend shipments of listed chemicals 
based on evidence that they may be des- 
tined for the illicit manufacture of con- 
trolled substances. 

(b) Reports.—Not later than one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Attorney General shall submit an interim 
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report to the Judiciary Committee and the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
on progress in the negotiations. Not later 
than eighteen months from date of enact- 
ment, the Attorney General shall submit a 
final report to the aforementioned Senate 
Committees on the result of negotiations 
identifying countries with which agree- 
ments have not been reached and which 
have jurisdiction over companies believed to 
be engaged in the manufacture, marketing, 
sale or purchase of precursor and/or essen- 
tial chemicals used in illicit manufacture of 
controlled substances. 

(c) PENALTIES.—After consulting with the 
Attorney General and the Director of Na- 
tional Drug Control Policy, the President 
shall impose penalties or sanctions includ- 
ing temporarily or permanently prohibiting 
any company or entity (i) refusing to main- 
tain records for the purpose of monitoring 
and regulating transactions of listed precur- 
sor chemicals, or (ii) refusing to make such 
records available to U.S. law enforcement 
authorities for investigative purposes from 
engaging in any or all transactions within 
the commerce of the United States. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—A record under Subsec- 
tion (a) shall be retrievable and include the 
date of the transaction, the identity of each 
party to the transaction, including the ulti- 
mate consignee, an accounting of the quan- 
tity and form of listed chemical(s) and a de- 
scription of the method of transfer. 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I join 
with my colleague the Senator from 
Kentucky in the bill that he has just 
described, and thank him for the work 
that we have been able to do together 
on that bill. I think it is an important 
step forward with respect to the entire 
effort of tracking chemicals. 


By Mr. HARKIN (for himself, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. KENNE- 
py, and Mr. HATCH): 

S. 2153. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish a pro- 
gram for the prevention of disabilities, 
and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 


DISABILITIES PREVENTION ACT OF 1990 

e Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today on behalf of myself, Senator 
DURENBERGER, Senator KENNEDY, and 
Senator Harch to introduce the Dis- 
abilities Prevention Act of 1990, a bill 
to authorize a program of disability 
prevention based at the Centers for 
Disease Control. 

This Nation has a proud history of 
providing programs and services for in- 
dividuals with disabilities. It is esti- 
mated that some 43 million Americans 
have some type of disability. Yet, 
there still is very little knowledge 
available regarding the true incidence 
and prevalence of disabling conditions. 
In addition, many persons with disabil- 
ities are at great risk for developing 
additional, or secondary, disabilities. 
These secondary disabilities may fur- 
ther reduce an individual's capacity to 
work and make it more difficult for a 
person with a disability to live inde- 
pendently in the community. 
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In its 1986 report, “Toward Inde- 
pendence,” one of the major recom- 
mendations of the National Council on 
Disability was for the development of 
a national strategy for the prevention 
of primary and secondary disabilities, 
with the goal that each of the 50 
States would participate in such a pro- 
gram. The Continuing Appropriations 
Act for Fiscal Year 1988 provided 
funds to get this program off the 
ground, and funds have continued to 
be appropriated for succeeding fiscal 
years. Based at the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta, the National 
Disability Prevention Program was de- 
veloped with input from the Office of 
Disease Prevention and Health Promo- 
tion in the Public Health Service, the 
National Council on Disability, repre- 
sentatives of States, voluntary agen- 
cies, academia, private and public 
health, and persons with disabilities, 
and family members of persons with 
disabilities. 

The goal of the Disability Preven- 
tion Program is to reduce the inci- 
dence or severity of primary and sec- 
ondary disabilities and to promote in- 
dependence, productivity, and integra- 
tion into the community for persons 
with disabilities. The program pro- 
vides a national focus for the preven- 
tion of disabilities, builds capacity at 
the State and community levels, and 
increases the knowledge base for effec- 
tive interventions. 

To date, State-based projects have 
been developed in nine States, with 
several community-based projects sup- 
ported in each State. This new nation- 
al program for the prevention of dis- 
abilities has generated considerable in- 
terest throughout the Nation. The 
Centers for Disease Control reports 
that at least 40 States have expressed 
interest in participating in developing 
a statewide effort to coordinate dis- 
ability prevention activities and to pro- 
vide technical assistance to communi- 
ties which wish to institute programs 
for the prevention of disabilities. 

Providing specific authorization for 
this important prevention program 
will ensure its viability. Approximately 
$62 billion in Federal funds are spent 
each year for services for persons with 
disabilities, yet, although many dis- 
abilities are preventable, very little is 
spent on prevention. Suppose children 
play near a dangerous cliff and are in 
great risk of falling over, becoming se- 
riously injured. We can either erect a 
fence at the top, or we can put an am- 
bulance at the bottom. In large meas- 
ure, as a society, we have opted for 
ambulances, not fences. Primary and 
secondary disabilities exert a profound 
effect on the lives of persons with dis- 
abilities, their families, and our socie- 
ty. With the Disabilities Prevention 
Act of 1990 we will begin to redirect 
attention and resources to the impor- 
tant job of prevention.e 
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@ Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise today to join with my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Iowa in in- 
troducing the Disabilities Prevention 
Act of 1990. 

We are all aware of the many suc- 
cessful Federal programs including 
Head Start, WIC, and the Maternal 
and Child Health Block Grant Pro- 
gram. Year after year these programs 
receive high acclaim and support 
within Congress for saving future dol- 
lars and providing a higher quality of 
life for recipients. However, in the 
area of disability our focus has been 
primarily in the area of services rather 
than prevention—spending approxi- 
mately $62 billion in Federal funds for 
services for persons with disabilities. 

Because it is difficult to measure in 
monetary terms the value of preven- 
tion programs in a way that the Con- 
gressional Budget Office can calculate 
costs and savings, Federal support for 
prevention is often overlooked. In real 
terms, however, these programs save 
not only money, but more important- 
ly, the anguish and hardship caused 
when a person finds themselves dis- 
abled. 

The knowledge and technology to 
prevent many instances and factors 
that lead to disabling conditions is 
available today and research indicates 
that preventive measures would 
reduce the number of new additions to 
the disability population. Yet we have 
failed to provide the necessary re- 
sources needed to turn this knowledge 
into action. 

The bill we are introducing today is 
a first step at instituting a program to 
prevent disabilities and to prevent 
complications in persons with existing 
disabilities. The Centers for Disease 
Control [CDC] currently has the au- 
thority to administer a variety of dis- 
ability programs, and has used this au- 
thority to establish a program that 
funds nine State community preven- 
tion projects. These programs estab- 
lish cooperative agreements to support 
State-based prevention and evaluation 
activities. A state-based office provides 
guidance and technical assistance for 
disability prevention within the State. 
According to the CDC, at least 40 
States have expressed interest in par- 
ticipating in this program. Examples 
of existing programs including Harms 
Away" education program for adoles- 
cents to prevent head and spinal cord 
injuries in several school systems in 
Arkansas, a child vehicle safety re- 
straint use program in Louisiana, and 
& pilot study to determine the preva- 
lence of cocaine use among pregnant 
women in North Carolina. 

This bill would establish a separate 
line item for this program and would 
begin the process toward the goal of 
having a Disability Prevention Pro- 
gram in every State. Another impor- 
tant part of this legislation is the 
focus on the prevention of secondary 
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disabilities. Little is done today to pre- 
vent secondary disabilities. We do 
know, however, that a person confined 
to a wheelchair is more likely to devel- 
op heart or lung deficiencies. En- 
hanced research in this area could pre- 
vent secondary disabilities that often 
are the difference between independ- 
ence and dependency. 

This bill comes out of recommenda- 
tions by the National Council on the 
Handicapped in its report On the 
Threshold of Independence." As part 
of its recommendations to bring 
people with disabilities into the main- 
stream, the National Council called for 
Congress to provide a national focus 
for the prevention of disabilities by 
providing funding for special programs 
related to disability prevention. The 
bill we are introducing today will 
answer their call. 

Mr. President, if we can save the 
many innocent victims of needless dis- 
abilities—the crack babies, the person 
left paralyzed by a car crash who was 
not wearing a seat belt—or make life 
easier for a person with disability by 
preventing secondary disabilities, I am 
convinced that we will get back—many 
times over—the $10 million we will 
spend on this program in fiscal year 
1991. But more importantly we will 
make life a little better for those thou- 
sands of people who were saved the 
anguish and hardship of living with a 
disability. 

Mr. President, I want to thank my 
distinguished colleague from Iowa for 
recognizing the importance of this 
program and to urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation.e 


By Mr. METZENBAUM (for 
himself, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
Srmon, Mr. Apams, and Mr. 
KENNEDY): 

S. 2154. A bill to amend the provi- 
sions of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 relating to criminal 
penalties, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 


OSHA CRIMINAL PENALTY REFORM ACT 

e Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
Irise to introduce the OSHA Criminal 
Penalty Reform Act. Representative 
Tom Lantos has introduced identical 
legislation in the House. I am pleased 
that Senators MIKULSKI, SIMON, and 
ApamMs are original cosponsors of this 
bill. 

Current criminal penalties under the 
Occupational Safety and Health 
[OSH] Act are à cruel joke. Employ- 
ers, who have willfully violated federal 
job safety laws, literally are allowed to 
get away with murder. 

The facts paint a frightening pic- 
ture. A recent study by the National 
Safe Workplace Institute estimates 
that an American worker is five times 
more likely to die in an on-the-job ac- 
cident than a Swedish worker and 
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three times more likely to die than a 
Japanese worker. I ask unanimous 
consent that an article from the New 
York Times, entitled “Jail Terms for 
Negligent Bosses,” be included in the 
RecorpD at the conclusion of my state- 
ment. 

In the 20 years since the enactment 
of the OSH Act, some 200,000 workers 
have died in workplace accidents. 
During that same period, we have 
been able to uncover only one employ- 
er who was sent to prison for willful 
violation of the law—a South Dakota 
contractor served 45 days in jail in the 
fall of 1989 for safety violations that 
led to the 1988 trench cave-in that 
killed two workers. The Department of 
Labor’s own Inspector General has de- 
cried the “appalling lack of criminal 
enforcement” by OSHA. 

This record is even more astonishing 
when one compares it to state prosecu- 
tions for job safety violations or to 
criminal enforcement of Federal envi- 
ronmental laws. During the first 18 
years of OSH Act enforcement (1971- 
88), OSHA had referred a mere 42 
cases to the Justice Department for 
possible criminal action. Of those 42 
cases, only 14 were prosecuted, result- 
ing in 10 convictions. Prior to 1989, not 
one employer had spent a single day in 
jail for violating the OSH Act. 

In contrast, in the 1980’s, California, 
alone, successfully prosecuted over 100 
cases involving workplace deaths, inju- 
ries and illnesses. At the Federal level, 
in the last 3 years, the Environment 
Protection Agency and the Justice De- 
partment have joined forces to pros- 
ecute over 400 cases involving environ- 
mental crimes, with cumulative jail 
sentences totaling nearly 300 years. 

There are a number of reasons for 
this incredibly weak OSHA criminal 
enforcement record. A 1988 House 
report concluded that there has been 
an “institutional reluctance” by Feder- 
al agencies to pursue criminal safety 
charges against employers. I would 
expect that reluctance to ease now 
that Secretary Dole has made health 
and safety one of her top priorities. 
The prosecution of the South Dakota 
executive is an encouraging sign that 
OSHA may be taking a more aggres- 
sive role in criminal enforcement. But 
institutional will and enforcement re- 
sources are only half the problem. 

The OSH Act, itself, is flawed be- 
cause the criminal penalty provisions 
are so weak. If an employer willfully 
violates a Federal job safety law and 
that violation results in the death of a 
worker, the maximum penalty is no 
more than 6 months in prison—a 
simple misdemeanor. Let me repeat 
that—the current maximum penalty 
for a willful violation that kills a 
worker is 6 months in prison. More- 
over, there is no penalty whatsoever 
for a willful violation that seriously in- 
jures, maims, or cripples à worker or 
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for à willful violation that recklessly 
endangers a worker's life or health. 

The  OSHA Criminal Penalty 
Reform Act puts real teeth in OSHA's 
criminal enforcement scheme. In re- 
sponse to the 1988 House report on 
the lack of OSHA criminal enforce- 
ment, the Justice Department indicat- 
ed that it welcomes increased criminal 
penalties. The Department added that 
it "would be happy to see an increase 
in the period of imprisonment author- 
ized for a criminal violation of OSHA 
safety standards." I ask unanimous 
consent that the Justice Department 
letter be included in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my statement. 

This bill increases the penalty for a 
willful violation resulting in death 
from 6 months to 10 years. It also cre- 
ates two new crimes: A willful viola- 
tion that results in serious bodily 
injury to a worker and a willful viola- 
tion that recklessly endangers the life 
or health of a worker. 

The bill also makes clear that indi- 
viduals responsible for occupational 
crimes may no longer hide behind cor- 
porate veils. An individual convicted 
for an occupational crime will not be 
allowed to rely on corporate assets to 
pay any fines imposed for the viola- 
tion. Finally, the bill expressly pre- 
serves the right of State and local au- 
thorities to prosecute violators under 
State or local law. 

The  OSHA Criminal Penalty 
Reform Act will help bring criminals 
to justice. The increased penalties will 
provide the necessary incentives to en- 
courage the prosecution of violators. 
The bill sends an emphatic message to 
corporate criminals: If you willfully 
kill or maim a worker you will pay 
stiff fines and do hard time in Federal 
prison. This message should provide a 
strong deterrent to potential violators. 
The bill is a small step that can have a 
large impact on protecting America's 
working men and women. 

I urge all my colleagues to support 
this important legislation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill and a letter 
from the National Safe Workplace In- 
stitute analyzing the need for in- 
creased OSHA criminal penalties be 
included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE: REFERENCE. 

(a) SHort TrTLE.—This Act may be cited 
as the "OSHA Criminal Penalty Reform 
Act”. 

(b) REFERENCE.—Whenever in this Act an 
amendment or repeal is expressed in terms 
of an amendment to, or repeal of, a section 
or other provision, the reference shall be 
considered to be made to a section or other 
provision of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 (29 U.S.C. 651 et seq.). 
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SEC. 2, CRIMINAL PENALTIES. 

Section 17 (29 U.S.C. 666) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (e)— 

(A) by striking out “fine of not more than 
$10,000" and inserting in lieu thereof “fine 
in accordance with section 3571 of title 18, 
United States Code,", 

(B) by striking out “six months" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “10 years", 

(C) by striking out “fine of not more than 
$20,000" and inserting in lieu thereof fine 
in accordance with section 3571 of title 18, 
United States Code,", and 

(D) by striking out one year" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 20 years", 

(2) in subsection (f), by striking out ‘‘fine 
of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than six months," and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof fine in accordance with 
section 3571 of title 18, United States Code, 
or by imprisonment for not more than 2 
years,", 

(3) in subsection (g), by striking out “fine 
of not more than $10,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than six months," and 
inserting in lieu thereof fine in accordance 
with section 3571 of title 18, United States 
Code, or by imprisonment for not more than 
1 year,", 

(4) by inserting after subsection (g) the 
following (and by redesignating subsections 
(h) through (1) as subsections (j) through 
(n), respectively): 

"(h) Any employer who willfully violates 
any standard, rule, or order promulgated 
pursuant to section 6, or any regulation pre- 
scribed pursuant to this Act, and that viola- 
tion causes serious bodily injury to any em- 
ployee but does not cause death to any em- 
ployee, shall, upon conviction, be punished 
by a fine in accordance with section 3571 of 
title 18, United States Code, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than 7 years, or by both, 
except that if the conviction is for a viola- 
tion committed after a first conviction of 
such person, punishment shall be by a fine 
in accordance with section 3571 of title 18, 
United States Code, or by imprisonment for 
not more than 14 years, or by both. 

"(D Any employer who willfully violates 
any standard, rule, or order promulgated 
pursuant to section 6, or any regulation pre- 
scribed pursuant to this Act, and that viola- 
tion recklessly endangers human life but 
does not cause serious bodily injury or 
death to any employee, shall, upon convic- 
tion, be punished by a fine in accordance 
with section 3571 of title 18, United States 
Code, or by imprisonment for not more than 
5 years, or by both, except that if the con- 
viction is for a violation committed after a 
first conviction of such person, punishment 
shall be by a fine in accordance with section 
3571 of title 18, United States Code, or by 
imprisonment for not more than 10 years, 
or by both.", and 

(5) by adding at the end the following: 

(oe) Any director, officer, or agent of 
an employer who willfully authorizes, 
orders, acquiesces, or carries out a violation, 
failure, or refusal to comply with safety or 
health standards under this Act shall be 
subject to the same criminal fines and im- 
prisonment that may be imposed on a 
person under the applicable provisions of 
this section. 

(2) If a penalty or fine is imposed on a di- 
rector, officer, or agent of an employer 
under paragraph (1), such penalty or fine 
shall not be paid (directly or indirectly) out 
of the assets of the employer on behalf of 
that individual.". 
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SEC. 3. DEFINITION. 

Section 3 (29 U.S.C. 652) is amended by 
adding at the end the following: ^ 

"(15) The term 'serious bodily injury' 
means bodily injury which involves a sub- 
stantial risk of death, unconsciousness, ex- 
treme physical pain, protracted and obvious 
physical disfigurement, or protracted loss or 
impairment of the function of a bodily 
member, organ, or mental faculty.“ 

SEC. 4. JURISDICTION FOR PROSECUTION UNDER 
STATE AND LOCAL CRIMINAL LAWS. 

Section 17 (29 U.S.C. 666), as amended by 
section 2 of this Act, is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

"(p) Nothing in this Act shall preclude 
State and local law enforcement agencies 
from conducting criminal prosecutions in 
accordance with the laws of such State or 
locality.”. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 20, 1989] 
JAIL TERMS FOR NEGLIGENT BOSSES 
(By Joseph A. Kinney) 

Cuicaco.—When the history of the 1980's 
is written, Howard Elliott may get an aster- 
isk—but not for reasons he would like. He is 
the first person the Government jailed for 
violating job safety laws. 

Mr. Elliott, president of a South Dakota 
plumbing and heating company, was sen- 
tenced to jail on Sept. 14 for violations that 
led to a 1988 trench cave-in that killed two 
men. 

Mr. Elliott’s imprisonment “will send a 
clear message throughout industry,” de- 
clared Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole. 
“The Labor Department will not allow 
safety regulations to be violated with impu- 
nity.” 

The action comes 18 years after enact- 
ment of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act, a law that made Mr. Elliott's in- 
carceration possible. Since the law's enact- 
ment, 200,000 workers have died from on- 
the-job accidents. 

It's possible, even likely, that Mr. Elliott's 
imprisonment will be the first of many. 
Safety advocates and their allies in Con- 
gress are beginning to learn the lessons of 
Federal prosecutions from environmental 
crimes. 

In 1987, the Justice Department sent Wil- 
lard Kaiser, a margarine-plant manager in 
Washington State, to jail for violating clean 
water laws. Found guilty of discharging 
yeast into a waterway, he was sentenced to 
a year and a day in jail. Since then, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and Justice 
Departments have worked together to pros- 
ecute 425 cases that resulted in collective 
sentences of 271 years in jail. 

On the other hand, Mr. Elliott, the Labor 
Department's sole incarceration, is spending 
45 days in jail. 

The E.P.A.'s impressive criminal prosecu- 
tion record is based on stiff laws and sub- 
stantial resources. The E.P.A. and Justice 
Department have 78 investigators and law- 
yers working to prosecute polluters. 

For the fiscal year that began Oct. 1, the 
E.P.A. wil have 21 times the resources to 
prosecute lawbreakers than does the Labor 
Department's job safety agency, the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration. 

The E.P.A.'s efforts are fostered by tough 
laws. A first-time violator can go to jail for 
up to 15 years under the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act—but only six months 
under job safety laws. The E.P.A. can 
impose fines of $250,000 per violation; the 
maximum that the Labor Department can 
impose is $10,000. 
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Under pollution laws, the Government 
can prosecute without regard to a defend- 
ant's intent or without knowing if a single 
person was harmed. But under job safety 
laws, the Government can bring criminal 
charges only in fatalities and only when 
there is evidence of willfulness. 

The Executive branch cannot be blamed 
for these disparities. OSHA faces significant 
legal and budget limitations: It must use 
laws written by Congress and spend funds 
appropriated by it. Congress has been a 
partner in this neglect. The Senate, which 
has more than 100 staff members worrying 
about the environment, lacks a single pro- 
fessional working on job safety. 

A recent study by my organization shows 
that the U.S. trails many industrialized na- 
tions in protecting workers. We estimate 
that a U.S. worker is five times more likely 
to die from an on-the-job accident than a 
worker in Sweden and three times more 
likely than a worker in Japan. 

In coming months, Congress will have an 
opportunity to shore up job safety laws. 
Congress need not think it is being bold by 
placing job safety violations on a par with 
environmental crimes: It can take an impor- 
tant step toward injury prevention and jus- 
tice by adopting penalties already in law for 
environmental crimes. 

Until Congress acts, Mr. Elliott, the South 
Dakota contractor, will be a mere asterisk in 
history. And as long as Congress fails to act, 
needless and excessive carnage will contin- 
ue. The time for placing job safety crimes 
on a level with water pollution is at hand. 

OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE AND 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, December 9, 1988. 
Hon. Tom LANTOS, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your letter dated October 14, 1988, 
received in the Criminal Division on Octo- 
ber 19, 1988, formally transmitting to the 
Department of Justice a copy of a report of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
based on a study by the Employment and 
Housing Subcommittee. This report is enti- 
tled “Getting Away with Murder in the 
Workplace: OSHA’s Nonuse of Criminal 
Penalties for Safety Violations.” You have 
requested the response and comments of 
the Department of Justice on the issues 
raised in this report. 

The report you have sent us concludes 
that inadequate use has been made of crimi- 
nal penalty provisions of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act. The report notes 
that since the establishment of OSHA in 
1970, 42 cases have been referred for crimi- 
nal prosecution, of which approximately 
one-third were ultimately prosecuted. The 
committee notes that some states have pros- 
ecuted many more workplace safety cases. 
The report expresses the committee's con- 
clusions that the present criminal penalty 
provisions of the statute provide an inad- 
equate deterrent to violations. The commit- 
tee has expressed concern about the length 
of time some OSHA cases are pending at the 
Department of Justice before a prosecuto- 
rial decision is made and the number of 
cases in which prosecution is ultimately de- 
clined. The committee also expresses con- 
cern about factual and legal problems which 
are interfering with cooperation between 
the States and the Federal Government in 
the enforcement of workplace safety laws. 
In particular, the committee has found that 
in some cases in which state and local law 
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enforcement officials have used the histori- 
cal police powers of the State to prosecute 
employers for acts which are crimes under 
State laws, the convictions have been over- 
turned on the ground the Federal workplace 
safety laws preempt a State from pursuing 
criminal actions. 

The committee has concluded its report 
with recommendations. On the issue of Fed- 
eral enforcement, the committee has recom- 
mended that Congress increase the penal- 
ties for criminal violations of the Act and 
expand the application of criminal sanctions 
to include violations which result in serious 
injuries. The committee has also recom- 
mended the establishment of special crimi- 
nal investigative units in the OSHA regional 
offices. On the issue of the relationship be- 
tween Federal and State enforcement, the 
committee has recommended cooperation 
and coordination similar to that which 
exists in prosecuting drug cases. The com- 
mittee has also recommended that OSHA 
take an official position that the Federal 
OSH Act does not preempt the use of the 
historic police powers by the States to pros- 
ecute employers for acts against their em- 
ployees that constitute crimes under State 
law. 

The Department shares the committee's 
concern about the adequacy of the penalties 
provided by statute for criminal violations 
of OSHA safety standards. Prior to the pas- 
sage of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act in 1984, the maximum penalty for a de- 
fendant's first OSHA conviction, no matter 
how egregious the conduct, was a $10,000 
fine and six months imprisonment. See 29 
U.S.C. §666(e). For offenses committed 
after December 31, 1984, however, the maxi- 
mum fine for a misdemeanor resulting in 
loss of human life has now been raised to 
$250,000 for an individual defendant, and 
$500,000 for an organization which is a de- 
fendant. See 18 U.S.C. §§ 3623 (now re- 
pealed) and 3571. The Department of Jus- 
tice welcomes these increased penalties and 
would be happy to see an increase in the 
period of imprisonment authorized for a 
criminal violation of OSHA safety stand- 
ards. We would also be inclined to give seri- 
ous consideration to proposals to expand 
the application of criminal sanctions to in- 
clude violations which lead to serious inju- 
ries, in addition to those which lead to the 
death of an employee. 

The Department also shares the commit- 
tee's view that cooperation with State law 
enforcement efforts is desirable. As for the 
legal issue of preemption, we express no 
views as to the relationship between Federal 
and State laws regulating the workplace in 
the context of civil enforcement, or of the 
circumstances under which a State may 
assume responsibility for the development 
and enforcement of occupational safety and 
health standards of the OSH Act. As for the 
narrower íssue as to whether the criminal 
penalty provisions of the OSH Act were in- 
tended to preempt criminal law enforce- 
ment in the workplace and preclude the 
States from enforcing against employers the 
criminal laws of general application, such as 
murder, manslaughter, and assault, it is our 
view that no such general preemption was 
intended by Congress. As a general matter, 
we see nothing in the OSH Act or its legisla- 
tive history which indicates that Congress 
intended for the relatively limited criminal 
penalties provided by the Act to deprive em- 
ployees of the protection provided by State 
criminal laws of general applicability. 

The committee has concluded that the 
Department of Justice and the United 
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States Attorney’s offices have an “institu- 
tional reluctance” to pursue criminal pros- 
ecutions in workplace safety cases. In fact, 
the Department of Justice considers each 
OSHA referral individually, on its own 
merits, in light of the same prosecutorial 
considerations applicable to other violations 
of federal criminal law. Since federal judi- 
cial resources are not sufficient to permit 
prosecution of every potential federal of- 
fense, an exercise of prosecutorial discretion 
is required in each case. 

Among the factors considered in evaluat- 
ing a case for potential prosecution are the 
threshold issues of whether there is proba- 
ble cause to believe the potential defend- 
ant’s conduct constitutes a federal offense 
and whether the admissible evidence is 
likely to be sufficient to obtain and sustain 
a conviction. Other potentially pertinent 
factors include federal law enforcement pri- 
orities, the nature and seriousness of the of- 
fense, the deterrent effect of prosecution, 
the potential defendant's culpability in con- 
nection with the offense, the potential de- 
fendant's history of criminal activity, the 
person's willingness to cooperate in the in- 
vestigation or prosecution of others, and the 
probable sentence or other consequences if 
the person is convicted. Also potentially per- 
tinent are whether the person is subject to 
effective prosecution in another jurisdiction 
and whether there is an adequate non-crimi- 
nal alternative to prosecution. The United 
States Attorneys must also consider the im- 
mediate practical problems of allocating 
prosecutorial resources within their dis- 
tricts, as well as local federal law enforce- 
ment priorities. 

The way in which these factors interact in 
consideration of an OSHA case may vary 
considerably from case to case. As a general 
matter, the deterrent value of prosecution is 
often a strong factor in favor of prosecu- 
tion. Countervailing factors often include 
whether the evidence is sufficient to meet 
the government's burden of proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt, particularly on the issue 
of the necessary criminal intent. Another 
frequent countervailing factor is whether a 
sentence sufficient to the seriousness of the 
offense and to the necessary investment of 
prosecutorial resources could be obtained in 
the event of a conviction. In this regard, we 
think it likely that the increased fines avail- 
able will increase the prosecutive appeal of 
OSHA cases. 

We understand the committee's concern 
about the amount of time during which 
some OSHA cases are under consideration 
by the Department of Justice or the U.S. 
Attorneys' offices without a response. It 
should be noted that OSHA referrals, like 
the results of other investigations of federal 
offenses, vary considerably in their com- 
plexity. In some cases, additional investiga- 
tion is required, sometimes by a grand jury. 
During this period, and until a prosecutorial 
decision is made, a public response concern- 
ing the status of the investigation would not 
be appropriate. Nevertheless, while we see 
no sound reason to afford OSHA referrals 
less thorough consideration than other al- 
leged violations of federal criminal law, we 
agree with the committee that more expedi- 
tious treatment is desirable whenever possi- 
ble. 

We share the committee's concern that 
criminal enforcement of OSHA be effective, 
and that Federal and State law enforcement 
in the area of workplace safety be coopera- 
tive and complementary. We appreciate 
your providing us with a copy of the com- 
mittee's report and look forward to future 
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cooperation in the enforcement of the occu- 
pational safety and health laws. 
Sincerely, 
Tuomas M. BOYD, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
THE NATIONAL 
SAFE WORKPLACE INSTITUTE, 
Chicago, IL, February 5, 1990. 
Hon. HOWARD METZENBAUM, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR METZENBAUM: It has come 
to our attention that you will soon intro- 
duce legislation that will significantly in- 
crease the penalties of the criminal provi- 
sions of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970. The National Safe Workplace 
Institute's record on the need for meaning- 
ful criminal penalties coupled with an effec- 
tive enforcement program is well estab- 
lished. For example, we have issued two re- 
ports that have played a significant role in 
shaping the debate on this issue. Our 1987 
report, "Safety at Bay—The Failure of the 
Department of Justice to Prosecute OSHA 
Criminal Cases," reported the federal gov- 
ernment's neglect of this area of the law. 
Our 1988 report, "Ending Legalized Work- 
place Homicide . . . Barriers to Job Safety 
Prosecution in the U.S.," elaborated on ob- 
stacles that discourage prosecutors from 
bringing criminal cases. These reports clear- 
ly raised the important issue that relate di- 
rectly to the legislation you are about to 
propose. - 

Below are some thoughts that are intend- 
ed to help guide debate on this important 
legislation. 

(1) Excessive death, injury and illness in 
U.S. workplaces.—Last year, the Institute 
estimated that a U.S. worker is 5.8 times 
more likely to be killed on the job than is a 
Swedish worker, and 3.5 times more likely 
than is a Japanese. Unless we, as a nation, 
are willing to tolerate workplaces that are 
clearly unsafe (compared with other na- 
tions, then we must pursue strategies that 
will promote greater safety and health. 

(2) Injury and illness prospects are grow- 
ing worse, not better for U.S. workers.—One 
of the most pervasive and insidious myths 
of our time is that U.S workplaces are grow- 
ing safer and healthier. The federal govern- 
ment's claims of reductions in fatality 
levels—debatable at best—are more than 
offset by the transfer of workers from high 
risk jobs (construction, heavy manufactur- 
ing, etc.) to the service economy. Even so, 
we know that 1989 was a terrible year for 
workers, with more major fatal accidents 
(involving five of more worker deaths) than 
any year in recent memory. 

With respect to injury, the trends are 
alarming, even with the transfer of high 
risk workers to service industry jobs. For ex- 
ample, permanent disabilities have climbed 
from 60,000 to 70,000 in recent years. The 
lost workday rate, an indicator of serious 
injury, was up 10% from 1987 to 1988 alone. 

(3) Civil penalties will not work for many 
employers. Small employers know three 
things about the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration's enforcement pro- 
gram. These are: 

The chance of being inspected in any 
given year is small, about one in 24 each 
year; 

The chance for a high civil penalty, even 
for very serious violations, is very small; and 

The chance of a criminal prosecution, 
even in the case of willful fatalities, almost 
does not exist. 

Because of these realities, many employ- 
ers are willing to cut corners with employee 
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safety and health. For all employers, large 
or small, we must confront the likelihood 
that an employer will find it far more desir- 
able to absorb a fine, a civil penalty, than to 
endure the prospect of imprisonment. As 
one prosecutor told us, the idea of one day 
in jail for a white collar person is a much 
more significant deterrent than capital pun- 
ishment is for a street criminal. When real- 
istic penalties are in place in the law, then 
we will begin to enjoy the benefits of deter- 
rence. 

(4) Prosecutors will not pursue criminal 
cases when they must use weak laws or weak 
penalties. The issue of weak laws must be 
separated from the issue of weak penalties. 
As we learned from efforts to bring a pros- 
ecution in the 1987 L'Ambiance Building 
collapse that killed 28 workers in Bridge- 
port, CT, it is critical the standard of will- 
fulness be changed so that criminal prosecu- 
tions can be brought. The idea of requiring 
both a fatality and willful disregard for 
safety is, as the United States Attorney in 
Connecticut put it, outrageous. 

Finally, prosecutors do not like to put an 
individual in jail for six months. Based on 
dozens of interviews, we know that prosecu- 
tors are much more likely to bring criminal 
charges and to pursue criminal cases when 
there is a prospect for realistic prison terms. 
This notion—prosecutors giving priority at- 
tention to cases with larger penalties—has 
been well established in countless studies on 
how prosecutors use their discretion in es- 
tablishing their case priorities. 

(5) Need for comparability between OSH 
Act criminal penalties and other criminal 
penalties in other areas of law. Under feder- 
al law, the penalties for polluting water 
under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act are much more significant than OSH 
Act penalties. How do we explain to the 
spouse of a dead worker killed as a result of 
egregious safety violations that the penalty 
for water pollution is 30 times more signifi- 
cant in the eyes of the law? The answer to 
this question, we think, is obvious. 

It is vital that legislation to enhance OSH 
Act criminal penalties be enacted at the ear- 
liest possible time. It is vital from the stand- 
point of reducing deaths, injuries and ill- 
nesses in our workplaces and, most impor- 
tantly, from the standpoint of giving the 
American worker confidence that justice is 
an important consideration for the Congress 
and the federal government. In conclusion, 
this legislation, if enacted into law and fully 
implemented by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, will encourage safer and 
healthier workplaces and will provide a 
measure of justice long overdue to U.S. 
workers. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH A. KINNEY, 
Executive Director.e 


By Mr. KERREY: 

S. 2155. A bill to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act to restructure 
the Resolution Trust Corporation 
Oversight Board and Board of Direc- 
tors into a single governing entity; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs. 

RESOLUTION TRUST CORPORATION 
REORGANIZATION ACT 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to express my genuine anger at 
President Bush’s unwillingness to ad- 
dress what I perceive to be a growing 
American problem. I do not rise, as I 
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have on a number of other occasions, 
to express my concern that we are not 
addressing the needs of public educa- 
tion. We have been told by the Presi- 
dent that there is insufficient money 
to address that problem. I am not 
rising today to talk about the prob- 
lems facing American children. Again, 
we have been told that the deficit 
makes it impossible for us to appropri- 
ate additional money there. 

I am not rising today to say that we 
have an obligation as a generation to 
pass on this Nation’s infrastructure in 
as good a shape as our parents gave it 
to us. I am not rising to address any of 
these problems, Mr. President. I am 
rising to address problems identified 
by the President as his top domestic 
issue measured by the amount of 
money that he is willing to spend, and 
that is the bailout legislation passed 
last August for the Nation’s savings 
and loans. 

Mr. President, I am on the floor 
today to talk about the President’s 
performance. A year ago he asked us 
for $167 billion to save the Nation’s 
thrifts. He asked us to hurry, because 
we were losing $10 billion a day. He in- 
sisted that we pass the legislation in 
45 days. 

I personally would have been much 
more enthusiastic had the President 
asked us for the authority to put 167 
thrift gamblers in jail for 45 days, 
rather than asking for the legislation 
that quick. Even that does not appear 
to be happening. In fact, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has not even touched 
the $50 million appropriation that was 
intended to be used to track down 
S&L swindlers. If this was the Depart- 
ment of Defense being caught buying 
$400 toilet seats, we would all be look- 
ing for guilty parties. If this was a 
shoplifter who had taken a couple 
packs of gum from a grocery store, 
America's law enforcement mechanism 
would have responded more forcefully. 

However, in this case, the President 
just wanted to spend some money and 
hope that perhaps the problem would 
go away. He trusted the industry-regu- 
lator alliance, which devised what I be- 
lieve is a much-too-clever plan which 
buries most of the critical decisions 
deep within the bowels of Govern- 
ment. 

Quite simply, the President's solu- 
tion is not working. Decisions are not 
being made. Taxpayer accountability 
is so cumbersome that it is fair to de- 
scribe it as nonexistent. No one execu- 
tive responsible for this banditry has 
been successfully prosecuted. The best 
that can be said for the President's 
plan is that he swept it under the bu- 
reaucratic rug so that blame will now 
be directed at people who run new al- 
phabet agencies. 

I believe there is a major weakness 
in the plan, and out of that weakness 
has flowed a whole series of problems 
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that plague implementation of the leg- 
islation. 

The weakness I speak of is the struc- 
ture of the Resolution Trust Corpora- 
tion, the entity set up to oversee the 
management and disposition of hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars of seized 
savings and loans. That weakness was 
illustrated dramatically last week with 
the resignation of Dan Kearney, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the 
RTC Oversight Board. 

While he was circumspect about the 
reasons for his resignation, insiders 
pointed to the problems that plagued 
his tenure at RTC: Treasury interfer- 
ence, political infighting, insufficient 
authority to fulfill his job and very 
confused lines of authority. 

The problem is that the RTC has 
two heads. One is the RTC Oversight 
Board, which includes the Treasury 
and HUD Secretaries, the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve, and two pri- 
vate individuals—the President has yet 
to submit them to the Senate for con- 
firmation. The other head is the RTC 
Board itself which, incidentally, is the 
same as the FDIC Board, headed by 
Bill Seidman. This structure has pro- 
duced confusion and disarray and pro- 
duced a situation where we are unable 
to respond quickly to address problems 
of this magnitude. 

This structural weakness has con- 
tributed to the whole range of prob- 
lems we have seen over the past 6 
months. For example, there is ques- 
tion of the cost of the bailout itself. 

We gave the President $167 billion 
to spend on his priority concern. Six 
months after the money became avail- 
able, it seems to have disappeared. 
Now we are told that the RTC Over- 
sight Board has come up with a plan 
to borrow an additional $40 billion 
from the Treasury Department this 
year. 

We might be able to stomach spend- 
ing this kind of money if we felt confi- 
dent that the bailout was on schedule. 
Yet, the record does not inspire such 
confidence. In the 6 months since the 
RTC was charged with the task of dis- 
posing of seized assets, it has only sold 
40 of the 296 institutions in the Man- 
agement Consignment Program. This 
is in the face of an additional 600 insti- 
tutions that are awaiting attention. In 
addition, only about 4 percent of all 
the assets under its charge have been 
sold. 

Mr. President, today I offer a piece 
of legislation that I believe builds on 
an amendment that I originally of- 
fered during Senate consideration of 
the savings and loan bailout. I believe 
my bill would address the structural 
problems in the RTC, that it would 
streamline the RTC and make it far 
more capable of addressing these 
growing problems. 

My bill would eliminate the RTC's 
two heads and create an expanded 
Board of Governors composed of five 
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nongovernment members named by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, and four Government mem- 
bers: Treasury and HUD Secretaries, 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve, 
and an important addition not cur- 
rently on the Oversight Board, the 
Chairman of the FDIC. The President 
shall designate one of the nongovern- 
ment members to serve as chair. 

This legislation gets to the heart of 
the current structural problem. Unlike 
the old arrangement under which the 
RTC staff could not act until the RTC 
Board and the Oversight Board had 
worked out an understanding, the new 
Board of Governors will have the au- 
thority to respond quickly and work 
with the RTC staff to execute the law. 
Speed, efficiency and accountability 
should all improve. 

In recent weeks, a number of individ- 
uals have suggested merely eliminat- 
ing one of the RTC’s two heads. The 
victim is usually the Oversight Board, 
in part, because it is run by the three 
busiest individuals in Washington. 

I believe strongly that it would be a 
tremendous mistake to make only this 
change, because the fact of the matter 
is that with this head gone, the RTC 
would be lacking a politically account- 
able body overseeing its work. This 
action would lead to de facto FDIC 
control over the TRC and lessen the 
role of individuals who serve at the 
pleasure of the President. The size of 
the bailout demands that the voters 
have the ability to punish or reward 
those overseeing its implementation. 

The American people are suspicious 
enough of the savings and loan bailout 
and the billions of dollars that are 
being spent. Given that the current 
structure is not working well, the idea 
is not to lessen the political oversight, 
but rather to increase it. 

Our proposal will increase account- 
ability by simplifying the RTC’s over- 
sight structure and expanding the 
Board to include nongovernment 
members who are not anchored in any 
political agency. It is important that 
the public has a stronger voice that 
would be provided by the nongovern- 
ment members on the Board. In my 
view, the key is to increase the Board’s 
profile and clearly define who has the 
final say in decisions governing the 
TRC's work. 

Additionally, I share the concern 
that if the Oversight Board is merely 
eliminated, the RTC's management 
would be entirely handed over to the 
FDIC because the membership of the 
RTC and FDIC boards are one and the 
same. 

There are two problems with this 
particular plan. First, the FDIC would 
not be up to the task because its re- 
sources are already strained by the re- 
cently added regulatory powers and 
second, this arrangement would vio- 
late one of the governing beliefs of the 
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thrift bailout and that is that regula- 
tion and deposit insurance should not 
reside in a single entity. 

It was this confusion of purpose in 
the recent place that contributed to 
the FSLIC failure since it could not 
act as a vigorous insurer. 

Although the legislation separated 
deposit insurance from thrift regula- 
tion, it already granted the FDIC a 
great deal of regulatory authority over 
both banks and thrifts. 

The insurer remains the regulator, 
now even more so. We need a better 
structure, Mr. President, one that 
makes better sense, and I believe my 
proposal offers such a workable solu- 
tion. With each passing day, the cost 
of thrift bailout grows by an addition- 
al $10 million to the taxpayer; as the 
RTC structure problem has become 
even more obvious, we must respond. 
The costs of our failure to act are 
high, not only in dollars and cents, but 
we risk losing the American people’s 
trust in our ability to address a whole 
array of additional problems. 


By Mr. DASCHLE (for himself, 
Mr. KERREY, and Mr. Exon): 

S. 2156. A bill to promote the plant- 
ing and renovation of windbreaks, 
shelterbelts, wildlife corridors and 
trees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Foresty. 

FORESTRY CONSERVATION AND PROMOTION ACT 
e Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
improve windbreak and tree-planting 
efforts in our Nation. Planting trees 
and improving our existing forests and 
windbreaks are critical to the environ- 
ment. Trees can help not only to beau- 
tify our landscape, but also to improve 
cropping systems and reduce erosion, 
combat global climate change, and 
benefit wildlife. The environmental 
defense fund estimates that 10 million 
acres of new forest could absorb virtu- 
ally all the carbon dioxide emitted by 
powerplants to be built in the United 
States over the next decade. Research 
studies have also shown that wind- 
breaks reduce the costs of home heat- 
ing from 10 to 15 percent in the north- 
central United States to as much as 40 
percent in the Great Plains. 

The concepts and programs called 
for in this legislation will turn into re- 
ality many of the ideas in the Presi- 
dent’s tree-planting initiative, Amer- 
ica the Beautiful.” The President’s 
proposal is a step in the right direc- 
tion; however, it lacks the specifics. 
The legislation that I am introducing 
establishes realistic national goals for 
tree planting, and modifies present 
tree planting and conservation pro- 
grams so that these goals can be 
achieved. The bill calls for establish- 
ing 50,000 miles of new windbreaks, 
and shelterbelts and placing 12 million 
acres of highly erodible land in agro- 
forestry systems by the year 2000. 
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Federal assistance is needed to estab- 
lish and renovate windbreaks and shel- 
terbelts in much of the north-central 
United States and the Great Plains. 
Many of the field windbreaks and 
shelterbelts that were planted in the 
Dust Bowl era of the 1930's are no 
longer effective due to disease and 
aging. New eligibility rules and im- 
proved cost-share assistance under the 
Conservation Reserve Program, to- 
gether with improvements in the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program and 
the Great Plains Conservation Pro- 
gram, will foster increased tree, and 
windbreak planting, renovation of 
windbreaks, and adoption of agrofor- 
estry systems. 

Recognizing the role that the Feder- 
al Government and the private sector 
must play in all tree planting efforts, 
the legislation establishes an Office of 
Forestry Conservation and Promotion, 
which would coordinate programs with 
Federal, State, and private organiza- 
tions. Increased research efforts are 
also needed to develop and improve 
tree varieties so that trees can be 
grown in areas where it has been diffi- 
cult to sustain growth in the past. One 
of the major problems hindering the 
establishment of new windbreaks is 
the lack of information on the eco- 
nomic benefits of windbreaks, and lack 
of tree varieties which can survive in 
the harsh environment in the Western 
United States. 

There are four titles to the bill: 

Title I directs the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish a goal of 50,000 
new miles of windbreaks and shelter- 
belts by the year 2000. It also calls for 
putting 12 million acres of highly 
erodible land into agroforestry sys- 
tems by the year 2000. Agroforestry 
systems are those that integrate crop 
planting and tillage practices with 
windbreaks and shelterbelts. The suc- 
cess of tree planting programs is much 
more certain when planted as part of 
windbreaks and agroforestry systems. 

Title II establishes an Office of For- 
estry Conservation and Promotion, 
which will coordinate, plan, and pro- 
mote tree-planting efforts and adop- 
tion of agroforestry systems. One of 
the major stumbling blocks to in- 
creased windbreak establishment and 
tree planting has been lack of infor- 
mation on the subject and no clear di- 
rection from the Federal Government. 
The office could likely coordinate 
many of the activities which are sug- 
gested in the President's America the 
Beautiful” proposal. 

Title III addresses the research and 
demonstration needs for agroforestry. 
The title calls for the establishment of 
a Center for Semiarid Agroforestry 
Research and Applications in Lincoln, 
NE. The Center will perform research 
as well as establish demonstration pro- 
grams throughout the Great Plains. A 
list of technical research needs are 
also defined. 
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Title IV amends the Agricultural 
Conservation Program, Great Plains 
Conservation Program, and Conserva- 
tion Reserve Program to modify cost 
shares for establishment, mainte- 
nance, and renovation of windbreaks 
and shelterbelts. Tree planting on con- 
servation reserve is encouraged by es- 
tablishing a program for cost sharing 
the establishment and maintenance 
expenses of trees and windbreaks, and 
expanding the eligibility criteria for 
land planted to trees and windbreaks 
entering the program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the Record following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2156 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TrTLE.—This Act may be cited 
as the "Forestry Conservation and Promo- 
tion Act of 1990". 

(b) TABLE OF CoNTENTS.— The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Findings and purposes. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. 

TITLE I-NATIONAL GOALS FOR WIND- 
BREAKS, SHELTERBELTS, WILDLIFE 
CORRIDORS, AND SUSTAINABLE 
AGROFORESTRY SYSTEMS 

Sec. 101. National goals for windbreaks, 

shelterbelts, wildlife corridors, 
and sustainable agroforestry 
systems. 

TITLE II—COORDINATION AND PRO- 
MOTION OF FORESTRY CONSERVA- 
TION PROGRAMS 

Sec. 201. Office of Forestry Conservation 

and Promotion. 

202. Intergovernmental coordination. 

203. Technical assistance for the pro- 

motion of forestry conserva- 
tion to States and municipali- 


Sec. 
Sec. 


ties. 

. 204. State windbreak and shelterbelt 
planning committees, 

. 205. National Clearinghouse on Forest- 
ry Conservation and Promo- 
tion. 

. 206. Advisory Council on Forestry Con- 
servation and Promotion. 

. 207. Authorization of appropriations. 

TITLE III —AGROFORESTRY 
RESEARCH 
301. Center for Semiarid Agroforestry 
Research, Development, and 
Demonstration. 

Sec. 302. Research topics. 

Sec. 303. Report. 

Sec. 304. Authorization of appropriations. 

TITLE IV—PROGRAMS TO PROMOTE 

TREE PLANTING AND WINDBREAK 
AND  SHELTERBELT  ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND MAINTENANCE 


SuBTITLE A—CONSERVATION RESERVE 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 401. Extension of conservation reserve 


Sec. 


program. 
Sec. 402. Planting of trees on conservation 
reserve acreage. 
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SUBTITLE B—AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 411. Establishment of shelterbelts or 
windbreaks under agricultural 
conservation program. 


SUBTITLE C—GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 421. Establishment of shelterbelts or 
windbreaks under Great Plains 
conservation program. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FrNDINGS.—Congress finds that 

(1) windbreaks, shelterbelts, and agrofor- 
estry systems can provide protection of soil, 
water, and crops; 

(2) sustainable agroforestry systems that 
integrate the soil and crop protection of 
tree windbreaks with the soil and water pro- 
tection of conservation farming practices 
can improve environmental quality, main- 
tain farm yields, and income; 

(3) there continues to be a net loss of trees 
and windbreaks in much of the United 
States; 

(4) greater coordination of establishment, 
renovation, promotion, and research and de- 
velopment tree planting, windbreak, shelter- 
belt, and forestry conservation programs 
and agroforestry systems are needed; 

(5) additional research and development is 
needed in agroforestry; 

(6) the Great Plains of the United States 
covers 420,000,000 acres of agricultural land 
and is representative of semiarid lands 
westwide and worldwide where tree planting 
for soil and water conservation, crop live- 
stock and road protection, surface and 
groundwater quality, biological diversity, 
recreation, fisheries, and wildlife benefits, 
environmental impact, and socio-economic 
benefíts are more important and more valu- 
able than timber production; 

(7) almost three-quarters of United States 
cropland where wind erosion exceeds the 
Soil Conservation Service’s soil loss toler- 
ance of 5 tons per acre per year is located in 
the Great Plains; and 

(8) the estimated economic value of the 
benefits from the existing 1,000,000 acres of 
field and farmstead windbreaks in the Great 
Plains is $700 million per year. 

(b) Purposes.—It is the purpose of this 
Act to— 

(1) establish a national goal for wind- 
break, shelterbelt, and agroforestry system 
establishment; 

(2) establish an Office of Forestry Conser- 
vation and Promotion to coordinate and 
promote windbreak, shelterbelt, agrofor- 
ees tree planting, and conservation ef- 

orts; 

(3) establish a program of agroforestry re- 
search and development; and 

(4) modify the conservation reserve pro- 
gram, agricultural conservation program, 
and Great Plains conservation program to 
encourage windbreak, shelterbelt, and tree 
establishment and maintenance. 


SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act: 

(1) AcROFORESTRY.—The term agrofor- 
estry" means management systems for agri- 
culture lands that integrate forestry conser- 
vation practices with conservation farming 
practices to stabilize and maintain crop 
yields and fully protect soil and water re- 
sources under highly variable climatic con- 
ditions. 

(2) CouwciL.—The term Council“ means 
the Advísory Council on Forestry Conserva- 
tion and Promotion established under sec- 
tion 206. 
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(3) CENTER.—The term "Center" means 
the Center for Semiarid Agroforestry Re- 
search, Development, and Demonstration 
established under section 301. 

(4) CONSERVATION DISTRICT.—The term 
"conservation district" shall have the same 
meaning given such term under section 
1201(aX2) of the Food Security Act of 1985 
(16 U.S.C. 3801(aX(2)). 

(5) CONSERVATION FARMING PRACTICE.— The 
term “conservation farming practice" means 
the application of farming principles and 
practices (such as crop rotation, conserva- 
tion tillage, strip cropping, cover crops, 
grassed waterways, and intercropping) to 
protect soil and water resources and sustain 
agricultural productivity. 

(6) DEPARTMENT.—The term "Department" 
means the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

(7) Drrecror.—The term Director“ 
means the Director of the Office of Forest- 
ry Conservation and Promotion established 
under section 201(a). 

(8) FORESTRY CONSERVATION.—The term 
"forestry conservation" means the estab- 
lishment, renovation, or maintenance of a 
windbreak, shelterbelt, woodlot, living snow- 
fence treebelt, or tree. 

(9) HIGHLY ERODIBLE LAND.—The term 
"highly erodible land" shall have the same 
meaning given such term under section 
12010 /) of the Food Security Act of 1985 
(16 U.S.C. 3801(a)(7)). 

(10) Orrice.—The term Office“ means 
the Office of Forestry Conservation and 
Promotion established under section 201(a). 

(11) PRoMoTION.—The term promotion“ 
means— 

(A) any action to enhance forestry conser- 
vation; and 

(B) any activity designed to communicate 
to consumers, importers, processors, whole- 
salers, retailers, government officials, or 
others information relating to forestry con- 
servation. 

(12) SEcRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 


TITLE I—NATIONAL GOALS FOR WIND- 
BREAKS, SHELTERBELTS, WILDLIFE COR- 
RIDORS, AND SUSTAINABLE AGROFOR- 
ESTRY SYSTEMS 

SEC. 101. NATIONAL GOALS FOR WINDBREAKS, 

SHELTERBELTS, WILDLIFE  CORRI- 
DORS, AND SUSTAINABLE AGROFOR- 
ESTRY SYSTEMS. 

(a) WINDBREAKS, SHELTERBELTS, AND WILD- 
LIFE ConRIDORS.—The Secretary shall estab- 
lish a national goal of 50,000 miles of wind- 
breaks, shelterbelts, and wildlife corridors 
(in addition to those in existence on the 
date of enactment of this Act) by January 1, 
2000. 

(b) AGROFORESTRY SYsTEMS.—The Secre- 
tary shall establish sustainable agroforestry 
systems that will convert, to the extent 
practicable, at least 12,000,000 acres of 
highly erodible lands to sustainable agrofor- 
estry systems by January 1, 2000. 

TITLE II—COORDINATION AND PROMOTION 
OF FORESTRY CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 
SEC. 201. OFFICE OF FORESTRY CONSERVATION 

AND PROMOTION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish an Office of Forestry Conservation 
and Promotion within the Forest Service. 

(b) Dutres.—The Office shall 

(1) develop programs and efforts to pro- 
mote the beneficial use of trees, shelter- 
belts, and windbreaks for use in conserva- 
tion practices, agroforestry systems, wildlife 
enhancement, and urban and rural commu- 
nity environmental enhancement; 
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(2) support development and dissemina- 
tion of forestry conservation and promotion 
programs, educational materials, and train- 
ing programs for States, municipalities, in- 
stitutions, businesses, and industry; 

(3) actively promote and support forestry 
conservation and agroforestry practices; 

(4) coordinate and evaluate research relat- 
ing to agroforestry, windbreak, and shelter- 
belt renovation, and improved tree survival; 
and 

(5) carry out, direct, coordinate, and elimi- 
nate duplication and inconsistencies in all 
forestry conservation programs adminis- 
tered by the Forestry Service, the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice, the Soil Conservation Service, the Coop- 
erative Extension Service, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, and other Federal agencies in- 
volved in forestry conservation, agrofor- 
estry, and tree planting. 

(c) Drrector.—The Office shall be headed 
by a Director, to be appointed by the Chief 
of the Forest Service. 

SEC. 202, INTERGOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION. 

(a) Procrams.—The Director shall be the 
primary coordinator of all Federal Govern- 
ment polices related to State, municipal, 
and private tree planting, agroforestry sys- 
tems, and forestry conservation and promo- 
tion programs. 

(b) FEDERAL AGENCIES.—The Director shall 
cooperate with other Federal agencies that 
participate in forestry conservation and tree 
planting and promotion, including— 

(1) the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey of the Department of Interior; 

(2) the United States Army Corps of Engi- 
neers of the Department of the Army; 

(3) the Forest Service, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the Cooperative Extension 
Service, and the Agricultural Conservation 
and Stabilization Service of the Department 
of Agriculture; and 

(4) the Environmental Protection Agency. 

(c) OTHER ORGANIZATIONS.—TO carry out 
this Act, the Director shall work with State, 
local governments, conservation districts, 
educational institutions, trade associations, 
scientific organizations, business, private 
wildlife organizations, and other organiza- 
tions to promote forestry conservation and 
tree planting. 

SEC. 203. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR PROMOTION 
OF FORESTRY CONSERVATION TO 
STATES AND MUNICIPALITIES. 

(a) AssISTANCE.—The Director, acting 
alone or through a contracting party, shall 
provide technical assistance to State forest- 
ry programs, conservation districts, public 
and private wildlife and forestry organiza- 
tions, farm organizations, and other appro- 
priate public and private agencies and au- 
thorities in their efforts to— 

(1) conduct promotional and educational 
campaigns to encourage tree planting, wind- 
break establishment, shelterbelt establish- 
ment, and renovation and use of agrofor- 
estry systems; and 

(2) promote agricultural economic bene- 
fits from agroforestry, windbreak, and shel- 
terbelt establishment, renovation, and main- 
tenance. 

(b) PRocRAMS.—The Director, acting alone 
or through a contracting party, shall devel- 
op, update, maintain, disseminate, and pro- 
mote forestry conservation and agroforestry 
programs for use by State, local, and private 
organizations involved in tree planting and 
forest conservation. 
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SEC. 204. STATE WINDBREAK AND SHELTERBELT 
PLANNING COMMITTEES. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMITTEES.—The 
Director shall establish a windbreak and 
shelterbelt planning committee in each 
State that has a significant wind erosion 
problem, as determined by the Director. 

(b) MEMBERS.—Members of a State com- 
mittee shall include, to the extent practica- 
ble, representatives of the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Extension Service, the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice, State foresters, State fish and game 
commissions, the Association of Conserva- 
tion Districts, conservation districts, farm 
fl i and private wildlife organiza- 
tions. 

(c) ESTABLISHMENT OF PLANS.—A State 
committee, in consultation with the Direc- 
tor, shall establish a plan for windbreak, 
shelterbelt, and wildlife corridor establish- 
ment and maintenance to meet the goals 
prescribed in section 101. 

(d) Use or Praws.—The Director shall en- 
courage conservation districts to use plans 
developed under subsection (c) to initiate or 
continue programs in a county or multi- 
county area to establish, maintain, and ren- 
ovate existing windbreaks, shelterbelts, 
wildlife corridors, and agroforestry systems. 

(e) Meetincs.—A State committee shall 
hold at least two meetings a year. 

(f) SUBMISSION OF PLANS TO DIRECTOR.—A 
State committee shall submit the conserva- 
tion plan of the committee to the Director 
no later than 12 months after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 205. NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE ON FOREST- 
RY CONSERVATION AND PROMOTION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Director shall 
establish and oversee a National Clearing- 
house on Forestry Conservation and Promo- 
tion to— 

(1) collect, analyze, and disseminate infor- 
mation on forestry conservation technol- 
ogies and practices; and 

(2) promote the use of such information 
by landowners and those organizations asso- 
ciated with forestry and tree promotion. 

(b) Location.—The Clearinghouse shall be 
located at the Center for Semiarid Agrofor- 
estry Research, Development, and Demon- 
stration established under section 301. 

(c) TYPES oF INFORMATION.—Information 
collected, analyzed, and disseminated by the 
Clearinghouse shall include information 
on— 

(1) landowner education on the benefits of 
trees, windbreaks, shelterbelts, and agrofor- 
estry system establishment; 


(2) windbreak establishment, mainte- 
nance, and renovation; 
(3) shelterbelt establishment, mainte- 


nance, and renovation; 

(4) wildlife benefits from agroforestry sys- 
tems; 

(5) agroecological information on the in- 
fluence of forestry conservation programs; 
and 

(6) a listing of programs, associations, and 
organizations (private and public) that are 
involved in tree planting, and windbreak 
and shelterbelt establishment and renova- 
tion. 

(d) PARTICIPATING ENTITIES.—The Clear- 
inghouse shall collect reliable information 
on forestry conservation information from, 
and provide such information free of charge 
to, Federal agencies, the States, Indian 
tribes, local governments and other appro- 
priate public agencies and authorities, non- 
profit institutions and organizations, busi- 
ness and industry researchers, private indi- 
viduals, and other persons in a position to 
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derive or increase the public benefits of- 

fered by forestry conservation, tree plant- 

ing, and agroforestry system methods and 

practices. 

SEC. 206. ADVISORY COUNCIL ON FORESTRY CON- 
SERVATION AND PROMOTION, 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— There is established 
an Advisory Council on Forestry Conserva- 
tion and Promotion. 

(b) CowPosrTION.—The Council shall con- 


sist of 13 members, of which 


(1) four members shall be appointed by 
the President, to represent Federal agencies 
listed in section 202(b); and 

(2) nine members shall be appointed by 
the Director, with broad representation of 
the various regions of the United States and 
professions related to forestry conservation 
and agroforestry systems, of which— 

(A) two members shall represent industri- 
al forestry organizations; 

(B) two members shall represent nonprof- 
it organizations involved in forestry and 
wildlife promotion and management; 

(C) two members shall represent farm or- 
ganizations; and 

(D) three members shall represent State 
government organizations involved in for- 
estry conservation practices. 

(c) CHAIRPERSON.— 

(1) SELECTION.—The Council shall annual- 
ly select one member, who does not repre- 
sent a Federal agency, to serve as Chairper- 
son. 

(2) Durres.—The Chairperson shall call 
regular meetings and otherwise coordinate 
the activities of the Council under the direc- 
tion of the Council. 

(d) DurIES.— The Council shali— 

(1) advise, consult with, and make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary and Chief of 
the Forest Service on matters relating to ac- 
tivities, functions, and policies established 
under this Act; and 

(2) not later than 12 months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act and bien- 
nially thereafter, submit to Congress (after 
providing for public review and comment) à 
report that shall— 

(A) identify major obstacles to promoting 
wiser use of the shelterbelts, windbreaks, 
tree planting programs, and agroforestry 
systems and make recommendations for ac- 
tions to address the obstacles; and 

(B) describe the activities undertaken pur- 
suant to this Act and related laws enacted 
since the most recent report, noting signifi- 
cant successes and failures. 

(e) Starr SuPPORT.—The Director shall 
provide staff support to the Council. 

SEC. 207. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such funds as are necessary to carry out this 
title for each fiscal year. 

TITLE III—AGROFORESTRY RESEARCH 
SEC. 301. CENTER FOR SEMIARID AGROFORESTRY 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEM- 
ONSTRATION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish a Center for Semiarid Agrofor- 
estry Research, Development, and Demon- 
stration. 

(b) Location.—The Center shall be locat- 
ed at the Forest Service facilities at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

(c) CooPERATION.—Under the direction of 
the Forest Service, the Center shall work in 
cooperation with State and private forest- 
ers, international foresters, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, the Agricultural Research 
Service, Great Plains universities agricultur- 
al experiment stations, and the Agricultural 
Extension Service. 
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SEC. 302. RESEARCH TOPICS. 

The Secretary, through the Administra- 
tors of the Agricultural Research Service, 
the Cooperative State Research Service and 
collaborating State agricultural experiment 
stations, the Forest Service, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, other appropriate Depart- 
ment agencies, and the Director, shall con- 
duct or assist research, investigations, stud- 
ies, and surveys to— 

(1) develop sustainable agroforestry sys- 
tems on semiarid lands that will minimize 
topsoil loss and water contamination while 
stabilizing and maintaining crop productivi- 
ty and farm programs; | 

(2) adapt, demonstrate, document, and 
model the effectiveness of agroforestry sys- 
tems under different farming systems and 
soil or climate conditions; 

(3) develop genetically stress and pest-re- 
sistant trees for conservation forestry and 
agroforestry applications, including the in- 
troduction and breeding of trees suited for 
the Great Plains and semiarid regions and 
development of methods to match tree 
strains with specific environments; 

(4) develop technology transfer programs 
that increase farmer and public acceptance 
of sustainable agroforestry systems; 

(5) increase biodiversity, wildlife habitat, 
recreation opportunities, and environmental 
quality through the development of agro- 
forestry systems; 

(6) develop improved windbreak technol- 
ogies for drought preparedness, soil and 
water conservation, environmental quality, 
and biological diversity on semiarid lands; 

(7) develop technical and economic con- 
cepts for sustainable agroforestry on dry- 
lands, including the conduct of economic 
analyses of the costs and benefits of agro- 
forestry systems and the development of 
models to predict the economic benefits 
under soil or climate conditions; 

(8) assess and mitigate global climate 
change impacts on species tolerance and 
biodiversity; 

(9) provide international leadership in the 
development and exchange of agroforestry 
practices on drylands worldwide; 

(10) support research on the effects of 
agroforestry systems on mitigating non- 
Source water pollution; 

(11) support research on the design, estab- 
lishment, and maintenance of tree and 
shrub plantings to regulate the deposition 
of snow along roadways; and 

(12) conduct sociological, demographic, 
and economic studies needed to develop 
strategies for increasing the use of forestry 
conservation and agroforestry practices. 


SEC. 303. REPORT. 

The Secretary shall report to Congress an- 
nually on actions taken to carry out this 
title as part of the annual report prepared 
pursuant to section 8(c) of the Forest and 
Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning 
Act of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 1606(c)). 

SEC. 304. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this title $5,000,000 for each 
fiscal year. 


TITLE IV—PROGRAMS TO PROMOTE TREE 
PLANTING AND WINDBREAK AND SHEL- 
TERBELT ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTE- 
NANCE 


Subtitle A—Conservation Reserve Program 


SEC. 401. EXTENSION OF CONSERVATION RESERVE 
PROGRAM. 
Section 1231 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831) is amended— 
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(1) in subsection (a), by striking 1990“ 
and inserting “1995”; 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (4); 

(B) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting “; and"; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

"(6) during the 1986 through 1995 crop 
years, a total of not less than 40, nor more 
than 45 million acres."; and 

(3) in subsection (c), by striking 1990“ 
and inserting “1995”. . 

SEC. 402. PLANTING OF TREES ON CONSERVATION 
RESERVE ACREAGE. 

Subtitle D of title XII of the Food Securi- 
ty Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831 et seq.) is 
amended— 

(1) in section 1232 (16 U.S.C. 3832), by 
striking subsection (c); and 

(2) by inserting after section 1232 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

"SEC. 1232A, PLANTING OF TREES ON CONSERVA- 
TION RESERVE ACREAGE. 

(a) TREE ACREAGE MINIMUM RESERVE.—TO 
the extent practicable, not less than one- 
eighth of the number of acres of land that 
is placed in the conservation reserve under 
this subtitle in each of the 1986 through 
1995 crop years shall be devoted to trees. 

"(b) SHELTERBELTS, WINDBREAKS, AND 
WILDLIFE CORRIDORS.— 

“(1) ELrIGIBILITY.—In order to prevent soil 
erosion and improve wildlife habitat, the 
Secretary shall make cropland devoted to a 
shelterbelt, windbreak, or wildlife corridor 
eligible to be placed in the program estab- 
lished under this subtitle, regardless of the 
soil erosion classification of such cropland. 

“(2) PAYMENTS.—In making payments to 
an owner or operator for cropland devoted 
to a shelterbelt, windbreak, or wildlife corri- 
dor under a contract entered into under this 
subtitle, the Secretary shall pay— 

(A) 50 percent of the cost of establishing 
shelterbelts, windbreaks, and wildlife corri- 
dors (as set forth in such contract), unless 
the cropland qualifies for higher cost-shar- 
ing payments under subsection (f); and 

“(B) during the first 4 years of such con- 
tract, 50 percent of the cost of cultivating 
and watering trees placed in shelterbelts, 
windbreaks, and wildlife corridors (as set 
forth in such contract), subject to para- 
graph (3XB). 

"(3) AGREEMENTS WITH FORESTRY AND SOIL 
CONSERVATION AGENCIES AND SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION DISTRICTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary shall en- 
courage owners and operators of cropland to 
enter into agreements with Federal and 
State forestry and soil conservation agen- 
cies, and soil conservation districts, to pro- 
vide for the planting, cultivating, and water- 
ing of trees in shelterbelts, windbreaks, and 
wildlife corridors. 

"(B) CosT-SHARE PAYMENTS.—The amount 
of any cost-sharing payments received by an 
owner or operator during a year under para- 
graph (2XB) shall not be reduced as the 
result of any additional financial assistance 
received by such owner or operator during 
such year from a Federal or State forestry 
or soil conservation agency, or from any 
other participating organization, for the 
planting, cultivation, and watering of trees 
in shelterbelts, windbreaks, and wildlife cor- 
ridors. 

"(c) UNCROPPED WETLANDS.— 

"(1) ELrGIBILITY.—In order to protect 
water resources, improve wildlife habitat, 
and offset the environmental effects of 
burning fossil fuels, the Secretary shall 
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make wetlands with no cropping history eli- 
gible to be placed in the program estab- 
lished under this subtitle if the Secretary 
determines that planting trees on such wet- 
land acres is both feasible and desirable, and 
the owner or operator of such wetland 
agrees to plant trees on such wetland. 

"(2) PavMENTS.—In making payments to 
an owner or operator for planting trees on 
uncropped wetlands under a contract en- 
tered into under this subtitle, the Secretary 
shall pay— 

"(A) 50 percent of the cost of planting 
trees on uncropped wetlands (as set forth in 
such contract); and 

"(B) annual rental payments in amounts 
sufficient to encourage tree planting and 
maintenance, subject to the limitation that 
such rental payments shall not exceed the 


lowest payment level established under this. 


subtitle for any cropland in the State. 

“(3) TREE PLANTING AND MAINTENANCE 
PLANS.— 

“(A) DEVELOPMENT.—The Secretary shall 
authorize Federal and State forestry and 
wildlife officials to— 

“(i) make on-site determinations of wheth- 
er tree planting on uncropped wetlands is 
feasible and environmentally beneficial; and 

“di) develop tree planting and mainte- 
nance plans for acres determined to be eligi- 
ble to be placed in the program established 
under this subtitle. 

(B) ELIGIBILITY FOR PAYMENTS.—To be eli- 
gible to receive payments under this subsec- 
tion, an owner or operator of uncropped 
wetland who places such land in such pro- 
gram shall comply with a planting and 
maintenance plan, if any, developed for 
such wetland under subparagraph (A). 

„d) MARGINAL PASTURELAND.— 

“(1) ErreiBILITY.—In order to prevent soil 
erosion, enhance water quality, and offset 
the environmental effects of burning fossil 
fuels, the Secretary shall make highly erodi- 
ble marginal pasture- land eligible to be 
placed in the program established under 
this subtitle if the owner or operator of 
such pastureland agrees to plant trees on 
such pastureland. 

"(2) PAYMENTS.—In making payments to 
an owner or operator for placing highly 
erodible marginal pastureland under a con- 
tract entered into under this subtitle, the 
Secretary shall— 

A pay 50 percent of the cost of planting 
trees on highly erodible marginal pasture- 
land (as set forth in such contract); and 

"(B) base acceptable bids on such pasture- 
land on the market value of pastureland in 
a State or county area. L 

"(3) MIX OF HARDWOOD AND SOFTWOOD 
TREES.— 

“(A) DETERMINATION.—The Secretary shall 
authorize Federal and State forestry offi- 
cials to make determinations of the proper 
mix of hardwood and softwood trees to be 
planted on highly  erodible marginal 
pasture-land placed in the program estab- 
lished under this subtitle in order to maxi- 
mize conservation objectives. 

„(B) ELIGIBILITY FOR PAYMENTS.—To be eli- 
gible to receive payments under this subsec- 
tion, an owner or operator of highly erodi- 
ble pastureland who places such pasture- 
land in such program shall comply with the 
planting instruction of forestry officials, if 
any, determined for such pastureland under 
subparagraph (A). 

e) GRASSLAND CONVERSION.— 

“(1) ELrIGIBILITY.—In order to offset the 
environmental effects of burning fossil fuels 
and improve wildlife habitat, the Secretary 
shall offer owners or operators who have 
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entered into contracts under the program 
established by this subtitle the option of 
converting acres entered into the program 
from grass to trees. 

“(2) PAYMENTS.—In making payments to 
an owner or operator for converting acres 
entered into the program from grass to 
trees, the Secretary shall pay 50 percent of 
the cost of planting trees on grassland. 

“(3) MIX OF HARDWOOD AND SOFTWOOD 
TREES.— 

(A) DETERMINATION.—The Secretary shall 
authorize Federal and State forestry offi- 
cials to make determinations of the proper 
mix of hardwood and softwood trees to be 
planted on grassland placed in the program 
established under this subtitle that is under- 
going conversion to trees. 

"(B) ELIGIBILITY FOR PAYMENTS.—To be eli- 
gible to receive payments under this subsec- 
tion, an owner or operator of grassland that 
is placed in the program established under 
this subtitle shall comply with the planting 
instruction of forestry officials, if any, de- 
termined for such grassland under subpara- 
graph (A). 

“(f) Cost-SHARE ADJUSTMENTS.— 

“(1) TREE PLANTING.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In making cost-sharing 
payments to owners and operators under 
contracts entered into under this subtitle in 
areas in which the annual average precipita- 
tion (as determined by the Secretary) is less 
than 25 inches, the Secretary shall— 

"(1) pay 75 percent of the cost of planting 
trees; and 

(ii) pay 50 percent of the cost of cultivat- 
ing and supplementally watering such trees. 

"(B) APPLICATION OF REQUIREMENT.—The 
cost-sharing required— 

(i) under subparagraph (A) shall only be 
applicable to land devoted to tree planting 
that is not wider than 20 rows of trees; and 

(ii) under clause (ii) of subparagraph (A) 
shall only be applicable for the first 4 years 
of the contract. 

"(2) SEEDING.—The cost-sharing required 
under section 1234(b) shall apply to the 
costs associated with seeding land enrolled 
under this subtitle to grass, if such costs are 
less than, or equal to, the amount of rental 
payments for 1 year. If such costs associated 
with seeding land are in excess of such 
rental payments, the Secretary shall, in ad- 
dition to the cost-share payments made in 
accordance with section 1234(b), pay 75 per- 
cent of the excess costs. 

"(g) LIMITATIONS.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this section, subsections 
(b) through (f) shall apply until— 

(1) 40,000,000 acres have been enrolled in 
the program established under this subtitle; 
or 

"(2) at the discretion of the Secretary, 
45,000,000 acres have been enrolled in such 
program. 

"(h) FEDERAL FARM COMMODITY PROGRAM 
ACREAGE Base PROTECTION.—Notwithstand- 
ing title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1461 et seq.), the historical acreage 
base of a farm shall not be reduced as the 
result of planting acreage to shelterbelts or 
windbreaks for the purpose of protecting 
crops or the reduction of soil and water ero- 
sion.". 


Subtitle B—Agricultural Conservation Program 


SEC. 411. ESTABLISHMENT OF SHELTERBELTS OR 
WINDBREAKS UNDER AGRICULTURAL 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM. 

The third paragraph of section 8(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sen- 
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tence: “Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this paragraph, if an agricultural 
producer establishes or restores a shelter- 
belt or windbreak, the amount of financial 
assistance provided under this subsection 
shall be— 

() during the 1-year period beginning on 
the date of the establishment or restoration 
of the shelterbelt or windbreak— 

(J) 80 percent of the cost of establishing 
or peor the shelterbelt or windbreak; 
an 

(II) if the shelterbelt or windbreak is 
part of an approved wind erosion control 
system that is included in the conservation 
compliance plan of the producer, an addi- 
tional 10 percent of the cost of establishing 
or restoring the shelterbelt or windbreak; 


and 

“(ii) during the subsequent 3-year period, 
at least 50 percent of the cost of maintain- 
ing the shelterbelt or windbreak, including 
the cost of weed control, supplemental wa- 
oo livestock fencing, and rodent con- 
trol.“ 

Subitle C—Great Plains Conservation Program 
SEC. 421. ESTABLISHMENT OF SHELTERBELTS OR 

WINDBREAKS UNDER GREAT PLAINS 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM. 

The last paragraph of section 16(bX1) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (16 U.S.C. 590p(bX1)) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sen- 
tence: "Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this paragraph, if an agricultural 
producer establishes or restores a shelter- 
belt or windbreak, during the 3-year period 
following the contract year during which 
the shelterbelt or windbreak is established 
or renovated, the amount of financial assist- 
ance provided under this subsection shall be 
at least 50 percent of the cost of maintain- 
ing the shelterbelt or windbreak, including 
the cost of weed control, supplemental wa- 
tering, livestock fencing, and rodent con- 
trol.".e 


By Mr. PRYOR (for himself, Mr. 
RiEGLE, Mr. Sasser, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. COHEN, Mr. CONRAD, 
Mr. SHELBY, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. Kohl, and Mr. 


LEAHY): 

S. 2158. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services to pro- 
mulgate regulations to require that an 
individual telephoning the Social Se- 
curity Administration has the option 
of assessing a Social Security Adminis- 
tration representative in a field office 
in the geographical area of such indi- 
vidual, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

SOCIAL SECURITY OFFICE ACCESS RESTORATION 

ACT 

e Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, I rise to introduce 
the proposed Social Security Office 
Access Restoration Act of 1990. Unfor- 
tunately, telephone access between 
Social Security beneficiaries and their 
local Social Security office has been 
severed under the Social Security Ad- 
ministration’s new 800 number system. 
This bill would restore that access, 
making the Agency's 800 line an 
option. 

This bill is necessary to ensure that 
the millions of elderly and disabled 
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Americans who depend on the Social 

Security Administration are provided 

personalized services. I am joined in 

this effort by Senators RIEGLE, SASSER, 

BURDICK, COHEN, CONRAD, SHELBY, 

JOHNSTON, WARNER, KOHL, and LEAHY. 
LARGER ISSUE 

Mr. President, I am deeply con- 
cerned by the Federal Government’s 
growing misuse of 800 numbers as a 
substitute for providing high-quality 
services to the public whose taxes sup- 
port these agencies. Although a 800 
number is fine to order an airplane 
ticket or an item out of a catalog, its 
value quickly breaks down when ap- 
plied to matters as potentially com- 
plex and important as an individual's 
tax liability, health coverage, or retire- 
ment security. 

Thus, when an individual seeks help 
from the Internal Revenue Service's 
800 line on how to fill out a tax form, 
he or she typically gets a busy signal 
or, if they happen to get through, 
wrong answers about a third of the 
time. When elderly individuals call the 
800 number provided by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 
for information about their Medicare 
coverage, chances are they'll get a 
busy signal too, or—according to a 
recent telephone survey conducted by 
my Aging Committee Staff—Continen- 
tal Airlines. 

SSA'S 800 LINE 

Well over a year ago, the Social Se- 
curity Administration joined the 800 
number club. Similarly, its line has 
been, and continues to be, flawed by 
excessive busy signals and wrong or in- 
complete answers. These problems 
were revealed at a hearing of the 
Senate Aging Committee last April, 
entitled “SSA’s New Toll-Free Tele- 
phone System: Service or Disservice?" 
From the many complaints my and 
other congressional offices are receiv- 
ing and the eloquent testimony that I 
heard this morning at a hearing of the 
House Social Security Subcommittee, 
there is little doubt how many elderly 
and disabled individuals would answer 
that question. 

Perhaps more than any other Feder- 
al program, Social Security matters to 
Americans. During the length of their 
working years, virtually all men and 
women contribute to Social Security 
to help finance their retirement. At 
the same time, workers who, through 
accident or illness, are no longer able 
to remain in the work force, rely on 
disability benefits under the program 
to guard them and their families 
against poverty. Of course, there are 
also millions of older Americans who 
draw retirement benefits. In short, 
Social Security plays a key role in the 
lives of men and women, young and 
old alike. 

As the appointed steward of this 
vital program, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration is charged with ensuring 
that a sacred trust between the Gov- 
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ernment and its citizens is kept. When 
the Agency is inaccessible or unre- 
sponsible to those it is mandated to 
serve, I believe that pact is violated. As 
this happens, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration also is failing to meet its 
responsibilities to the many elderly 
and severely disabled individuals living 
in poverty who depend on benefits 
under the Supplemental Security 
Income program. 

Unfortunately, the Social Security 
Administration's 800 line has seriously 
jeopardized the Agency's ability to do 
its job. At last year's Aging Committee 
hearing, it was revealed that more 
than one in five callers asking ques- 
tions about the Social Security earn- 
ings limitation for those 70 years of 
age were given the wrong answer, as 
were nearly one in four with questions 
about SSI. At the same time, through- 
out the entire month of January 1989 
busy signal rates ran as high as 60 to 
70 percent in a number of major met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Where are we now? With respect to 
the quality of the answers provided 
over the line, the jury is still out. Ac- 
cording to the General Accounting 
Office, which is undertaking an inde- 
pendent study of this matter on my 
behalf, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration lacks the technical capability 
to randomly monitor calls. As for busy 
signals, in recent months they have 
soared despite a number of emergency 
measures—including, reassigning field 
office staff, whether or not they were 
qualified, to the 800 line and overrely- 
ing on recorded messages. 

But worse, it dehumanizes the rela- 
tionship between citizens and their 
Government. In towns throughout my 
home State of Arkansas, for example, 
there has always been a link between 
people and those who work in the 
local Social Security office. They know 
one another. They raised their chil- 
dren together. They probably even 
sing in the church choir together. 
Now, however, when someone in Ar- 
kansas tries to contact their local 
Social Security office the call is picked 
up by one of a bank of 800 line opera- 
tors in Birmingham, Detroit, or Albu- 
querque. 

Assuming they can get through, is it 
any surprise that many older Ameri- 
cans feel very uncomfortable placing 
their retirement security in the hands 
of a 800 number operator? Would 
anyone here want someone who- 
knows-where, with relatively little 
training and dozens of calls backed up, 
and who there is virtually no chance 
of ever reaching again, making deci- 
sions that determine your ability to 
keep food on the table and to pay 
medical bills—particularly when you 
previously had been able to deal with 
an experienced Government repre- 
sentative in your community? 
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At its debut in October 1988, the 
Social Security Administration's 800 
line was heavily promoted as a conven- 
ient new option for the public. Noth- 
ing was said about the fact that phone 
lines into local Social Security offices 
were intercepted and calls rerouted, 
numbers of local offices were removed 
from telephone books, and staff re- 
sources redirected to the agency’s 800 
number phone banks. 

THE BILL 

I believe in truth in advertising. I am 
therefore introducing this legislation 
to restore access between local Social 
Security representatives and the 
public, making the 800 line a true 
option. Legislation to achieve this 
same goal is being introduced in the 
other body by Representative SANDER 
LEVIN. 

Commissioner Gwendolyn King, as 
part of her ongoing efforts to make 
the Social Security Administration 
more responsive, has already taken a 
number of important steps in this di- 
rection. In some communities, for ex- 
ample, she has recently taken off the 
phone intercepts that prevent calls 
from going into local Social Security 
offices. More importantly, the Com- 
missioner has ordered that 800 line op- 
erators provide telephone numbers to 
those offices if callers request it. 

As I said, this is a good start. Howev- 
er, elderly and disabled Americans 
should not have to spend several hours 
or even days trying to get an 800 oper- 
ator to get the number of their local 
Social Security office. In Arkansas, in 
desperation many have turned to my 
field office in Little Rock to get the 
number. It also is important to note 
that many individuals who call the 
Agency's 800 line may not know to ask 
for the local office number. All they 
know is that they are not getting the 
kind of help they need. To ensure full 
access, this bill would require that the 
numbers of local Social Security of- 
fices be returned to telephone books 
and that callers to the 800 line be in- 
formed of their option to call their 
local field office. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I believe the Federal 
Government's overreliance and misap- 
plication of 800 number systems is pro- 
foundly misguided. Over the last sev- 
eral years, there has been a headlong 
and haphazard rush by a number of 
Federal agencies—most recently the 
Social Security  Administration—to 
automate services in the name of serv- 
ice enhancement. In the process, the 
inherent limitations of 800 number 
systems have been overlooked, and 
services to the public have been seri- 
ously eroded as a result. 

For simple questions with a yes or 
no answer, 800 numbers can provide a 
convenient and cost-effective service. 
However, when our Nation's Govern- 
ment starts throwing machines where 
experienced people belong, service be- 
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comes disservice, and public confi- 
dence in, becomes public contempt for, 
the very agencies established to serve 
them. As part of my effort to fight 
this, I hope to work with the Commis- 
sioner to restore access between elder- 
ly Americans, and their local Social 
Security representatives. I urge all of 
rips colleagues to support this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 

S. 2158 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Social Secu- 
rity Office Access Restoration Act of 1990". 
SEC. 2. TELEPHONE ACCESS TO FIELD OFFICES OF 

THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices (hereinafter referred to as the "Secre- 
tary”), in consultation with the Commis- 
sioner of the Social Security Administration 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sioner’’), shall require that— 

(1) each field office of the Social Security 
Administration shall receive telephone calls 
from the general public in the geographic 
area in which the field office operates; or 

(2) shall restore and maintain the level of 
regional telephone access by the general 
public to the level that was available on 
September 30, 1988. 

(b) TOLL-FREE TELEPHONE SYSTEMS.—(1) 
Not later than 180 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Commissioner, shall re- 
quire that when a caller from the general 
public makes a call through a toll-free tele- 
phone system provided by the Social Securi- 
ty Administration, such caller shall be in- 
formed that such caller has the option of 
contacting— 

(A) the field office in the geographic area 
in which the caller resides (if any); or 

(B) the regional teleservice center that is 
closest to such geographic area (if such re- 
gional teleservice center received local calls 
prior to October 1, 1988). 

(2) Whether or not a caller requests an 
option described in subparagraphs (A) or 
(B) of paragraph (1), the regulations pro- 
mulgated under subsection (b) shall require 
that a caller be provided the telephone 
number of the local field office or regional 
teleservice center described in such para- 
graph upon the request of such caller. 

(c) PUBLICATION OF TELEPHONE NUMBER AND 
ADDRESS.—Not later than 180 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
tary, in consultation with the Commission- 
er, shall require the publication for each 
local geographic area of— 

(1) the telephone number and address of 
the field office described in subsection (a) 
serving such local geographic area; or 

(2) the telephone number of the regional 
teleservice center in the geographic area 
that is closest to such geographic area.e 


e Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague, the 
distinguished chairman of the Special 
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Committee on Aging, in cosponsoring 
this bill which I believe will leave in 
place a very important option for el- 
derly Americans. That option is the 
local Social Security office and the 
personal service that is very important 
to a recipient with questions relating 
to his or her benefits. 

The 800 number service proposed by 
former Commissioner Hardy has not 
and, I believe, will not work and 
cannot replace contact with a local 
office. 

During an Aging Committee hearing 
last April, I made the point that a 
Social Security recipient trying to do 
important business over the phone has 
no guarantee that one person will be 
assigned to his or her case. Now, that 
may not appear to be a problem at 
first. But, think about it. Social Secu- 
rity benefits may be that individual’s 
only income. If that beneficiary 
cannot have his or her questions an- 
swered in one phone call, he or she 
has to compete with callers from the 
rest of the country for further consid- 
eration. 

However well intentioned the former 
Commissioner was, I believe that the 
800 number approach was the wrong 
vehicle for the job. If an 800 number 
service is to remain in place, it is im- 
perative that use of the service be an 
option, not a requirement. 

I do want to point out that the tele- 
communications system certainly can 
play a role in assisting the elderly. 
Specifically, I would propose a general 
information and referral service or 
possibly a hotline service to assist 
deeply troubled and isolated elderly 
people. 

Mr. President, my colleague Senator 

Pryor is once again acting in the best 
interest of elderly Americans, and I 
commend him on his efforts to retain 
Social Security service options. 
e Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in sup- 
porting legislation which would make 
a caller's use of the Social Security 800 
number optional. When a modern con- 
venience becomes a major inconven- 
jence, it is time to step back and re- 
think our approach. The 800 number 
is exactly such a case. Introduced as a 
means of handling phone calls from 
Social Security recipients effectively 
and efficiently—and to save recipients 
the cost of a toll call—it frequently 
produces only frustration and added 
delay. 

The line is too often busy and, when 
contact is made, the answers are too 
frequently incorrect. Callers cannot be 
assured that they will be connected 
with the same operator twice. For an 
elderly person, concerned about a late 
Social Security check or worried about 
the loss of benefits, this system has 
the additional drawback of seeming 
cold and impersonal at a time when 
the caller is seeking not only informa- 
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tion, but understanding and sympa- 
thy. When the Social Security employ- 
ee who answers is several States away, 
the caller can feel even more insecure 
and uncertain. 

I recently received a letter from a 
constituent who had spent the entire 
day trying to reach this 800 number. 
Each time she called, the phone was 
answered by a recording, followed by, 
in her words “horrible music." At that 
point, she was cut off. After eight 
phone calls and mounting aggravation, 
she finally reached a Social Security 
employee at 10 minutes to 5. 

Although her question was an- 
swered, she asked how we could toler- 
ate this degree of callousness in re- 
sponding to the needs of Social Securi- 
ty beneficiaries. How, she asked, could 
we let our elderly be intimidated and 
rejected by this kind of service? I 
might add to her question—can we, in 
good conscience, call this service? 

This legislation would offer the 
Social Security beneficiary the option 
of calling the 800 number or calling 
the local office. It would give the el- 
derly the option of calling someone in 
their home State, someone familiar 
with the particular challenges of life 
in that region, instead of requiring 
them to make repeated calls to an un- 
known destination. When the 800 
number works, it can be a wonderful 
and modern convenience. When it does 
not work, the caller should not be re- 
quired to waste an afternoon waiting 
for a clear line or correct information. 

I hope my colleagues will join in sup- 
porting this legislation and that Social 
Security beneficiaries will soon be able 
to choose between an 800 number call 
and direct call to a local office.e 


By Mr. REID: 

S.J. Res. 259. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the period commencing March 
19, 1990, and ending March 25, 1990, as 
"National Angel Plane Week"; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


NATIONAL ANGEL PLANE WEEK 
e Mr. REID. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a joint resolution to 
proclaim March 19, 1990, through 
March 25, 1990, as "National Angel 
Plane Week." 

Angel Planes is a national group of 
individual airline pilots who give free 
transportation to people living in rural 
America who are in need of urgent 
medical attention. Often, vital emer- 
gency medical care is miles away. 
Angel Planes provide the critical serv- 
ice of timely transportation to a well- 
equipped hospital. Angel Plane pilots 
also carry blood supplies and donor 
organs to hospitals for patients in 
need. 

I am proud that Nevada is the home 
of the founding chapter of Angel 
Planes; moreover, the national head- 
quarters of Angel Planes is located in 
our State. 
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Mr. President, it is most fitting that 
Congress acknowledge the tremendous 
contribution of these outstanding men 
and women. 

Mr. President, I ask unamimous con- 
sent that a copy of the joint resolution 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 259 

Whereas the Angel Planes are a group of 
airplane pilots who provide transportation 
to those in need of medical treatment who 
reside in communities where such treatment 
cannot be provided, and who cannot afford 
the cost of such transportation; 

Whereas the Angel Planes also transport 
blood and organs for various organizations 
and hospitals; and 

Whereas the Angel Planes provide these 
services free of charge: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the period 
commencing March 19, 1990, and ending 
March 25, 1990, is designated as National 
Angel Plane Week,” and the President is au- 
thorized and required to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appropri- 
ate programs, ceremonies, and activities.e 


By Mr. WARNER: 

S.J. Res. 260. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate April 12, 1990, as a "National 
Day of Remembrance of the 125th An- 
niversary of the Battle of Sayler’s 
Creek and the stacking of Arms at the 
Appomattox Court House”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL DAY OF REMEMBRANCE OF THE 125TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF SAYLER'S 
CREEK AND THE STACKING OF ARMS AT APPO- 
MATTOX COURT HOUSE 
Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 

today to introduce a resolution to com- 

memorate the 125th anniversary of 
the Battle of Sayler's Creek and the 
stacking of arms at the Appomattox 

Court House, and thereby, commemo- 

rating the end of the American Civil 

War. 

A large scale reenactment of these 
historic events will take place on the 
original sites, April 6-8, 1990. The 
Sayler’s Creek Reenactment and Pres- 
ervation Committee, a volunteer group 
made up of local historians and Civil 
War reenactors is planning the event. 
We have been advised, for example, 
that several participants, who can 
trace their great- and great- great 
grandfathers to the original event, 
plan to lead the event and, like their 
forefathers, simply leave their arms 
and equipment there at Appomattox. 

After 4 years of some of the most 
brutal fighting in American history, 
the debates left unresolved by our 
Founding Fathers in the Constitution 
were, finally, resolved. Among these 
was the question of State sovereignty, 
the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the question over slavery. 
Certainly, we today are still very much 
molded and affected by these historic 
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events. It is, therefore, fitting that the 
Congress of the United States offer a 
special commemoration honoring the 
men and women of that important 
period, as a reminder of their sacrifice, 
their dedication to the ideals of liberty 
and personal freedom, and to the 
manner in which they undertook to 
heal the wounds of such an intense 
conflict. 

During the spring of 1990, let us re- 
member on this anniversary of this im- 
portant time in our history which oc- 
curred 125 years ago when the final 
conclusion for the bitterness and suf- 
fering of war began and the attention 
of our country was tuned inward to 
heal and rebuild. But we must also re- 
member the lessons of this internal 
conflict. We must remain sensitive to 
the needs of all Americans and their 
desires for personal liberty and digni- 
ty. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was orderd to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


S.J. Res. 260 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That April 12, 1990, 
is designated as a National Day of Remem- 
berance of the One Hundred Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary of the Battle of Sayler's Creek, 
and the Stacking of Arms at the Appomat- 
tox Court House", and the President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe such day as a day of re- 
memberance for the soldiers, the families of 
such soldiers and other Americans who suf- 
fered, endured and sacrificed during the 4- 
year war known as the American Civil War. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 479 

At the request of Mr. HarcH, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 479, a bill to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code to allow for deduc- 
tion of qualified adoption expenses 
and for other purposes. 


S. 590 
At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. REID] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 590, a bill to prohibit injunctive 
relief, or an award of damages against 
& judicial officer for action taken in a 
judicial capacity. 
S. 1109 
At the request of Mr. PELL, the 
names of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SHELBY] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1109, a bill to amend 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Educa- 
tion Act to extend the authorities con- 
tained in such act through the fiscal 
year 1995. 
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S. 1299 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1299, a bill to establish a police 
corps program. 
S. 1393 
At the request of Mr. Rip, the 
name of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
COHEN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1393, a bill to direct the Secretary of 
Defense to give priority to the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons in transferring any 
surplus real property or facility that is 
being closed or realigned. 
S. i400 
At the request of Mr. KASTEN, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WaLLoP] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1400, a bill to regulate inter- 
state commerce by providing for a uni- 
form product liability law, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1511 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
(Ms. MIKULSKI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1511, a bill to amend the 
Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act of 1967 to clarify the protections 
given to older individuals in regard to 
employee benefit plans, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 1629 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1629, a bill to establish clearly a 
Federal right of action by aliens and 
U.S. citizens against persons engaging 
in torture or extrajudicial killings, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1653 
At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Exon] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1653, a bill to preserve the solven- 
cy of the railroad retirement system. 
S. 1655 
At the request of Mr. Rip, the 
name of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1655, a bill to amend the 
enforcement provisions, to provide for 
the disclosure of independent expendi- 
tures, to make provisions regarding in- 
termediaries and broadcast time, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1664 
At the request of Mr. Hernz, the 
name of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. DANFORTH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1664, a bill to establish a 
congressional commemorative medal 
for members of the Armed Forces who 
were present during the attack on 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 
S. 1690 
At the request of Mr. Dopp, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Levin], the Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. Kerrey], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] were 
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added as cosponsors of S. 1690, a bill 
to establish programs to improve for- 
eign language instruction, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1958 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. REID] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1958, a bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 
to improve and enforce standards for 
employee health and safety at Depart- 
ment of Energy nuclear facilities, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 2006 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
names of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. D’Amaro], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HEINZ I, the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. CHAFEE], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
COCHRAN], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. McCariN], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Gorton], and the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS], 
were added as cosponsors of S. 2006, a 
bill to establish the Department of the 
Environment, provide for a global en- 
vironmental policy of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 
S. 2011 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. McCatn] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2011, a bill to authorize the 
expansion of the Tumacacori National 
Monument. 
S. 2040 
At the request of Mr. PELL, the name 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Ross] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2040, a bill to expand the size and 
scope of the Support for East Europe- 
an Democracy [SEED] Program. 
8. 2125 
At the request of Mr. Dopp, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2125, a bill to condition the availabil- 
ity of United States assistance for El 
Salvador. 
S, 2141 
At the request of Mr. Dore, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2141, a bill to temporarily increase 
the duty on ethyl tertiary butyl ether. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 153 
At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the name of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 153, à 
joint resolution designating the third 
week in May 1990 as National Tour- 
ism Week." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 223 
At the request of Mr. Garn, the 
names of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Bonp], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
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CHAFEE], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. D'AMATO], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Do- 
MENICI], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. DURENBERGER], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. GLENN], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Gorron], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GRASS- 
LEY], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HaTCH], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Hetnz], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. KasTEN], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Lucar], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Mack], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. MCCLURE], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. MuRKOWSEKI], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Pryor], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. SanBANES], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sasser], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SHELBY], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SvMMs], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER], and the Senator from 
California [Mr. WILSON], were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 223, a joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue 
a proclamation designating May 1990 
as  "Neurofibromatosis Awareness 
Month." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 227 
At the request of Mr. Kasten, the 
names of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. CHAFEE], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. D'AMATO], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. HATCH], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SrwoN], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. San- 
FORD], and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Apams] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 227, a 
joint resolution to designate March 11 
through March 17, 1990, as "Deaf 
Awareness Week." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 230 s 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the names of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Apams], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Bentsen], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX], 
the Senator from Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burprick], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Conran], the 
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Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
DASCHLE], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Drxon], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. FowLER], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Hol- 
LINGS], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry], the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Levin], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MITCHELL], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. MOYNIHAN], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. NuNN], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Pryor], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Rerp], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. RIEGLEJ, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Ross], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SANFORD], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Sasser], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SHELBY], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. WIRTH], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Bonp], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. BoscHWITZ], 
the Senator from Montana IMr. 
Burns], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. CHAFEE], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Coats], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. CocHnRAN], the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. CoHEN], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. D'AMATO], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Domentcr], the Senator from Minneso- 
ta [Mr. DURENBERGER], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Gorton], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. HarcH], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
HuMPHREY], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. JEFFORDS], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Mack], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Packwoop], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER], and the Senator from 
California [Mr. WILSON] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
230, a joint resolution to designate the 
period commencing on May 6, 1990 
and ending on May 12, 1990 as Na- 
tional Drinking Water Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 243 

At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. HELMS], and the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. MITCHELL] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 243, a joint resolution to 
designate March 25, 1990, as “Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American 
Democracy.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 245 

At the request of Mr. McCLunE, the 
name of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MITCHELL] was added as a cosponsor of 
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Senate Joint Resolution 245, a joint 
resolution designating July 3, 1990, as 
"Idaho Centennial Day." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 246 

At the request of Mr. BOSCHWITZ, 
the names of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. CHaFFE], the 
Senator from California [Mr. CRAN- 
STON], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Specter], the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. LEAHY], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SARBANES], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. SrMoN], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drxon] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 246, a joint resolu- 
tion calling upon the United Nations 
to repeal General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 3379. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 73 

At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
name of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mrs. KASSEBAUM] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 73, a concurrent resolution to ex- 
press the support of the Congress for 
the courageous people of Colombia. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 239 

At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the name of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Coats] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 239, a resolution 
expressing the sense of the Senate de- 
nouncing the military offensive in 
Angola and urging an immediate 
cease-fire. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 93—PROVIDING FOR AC- 
CEPTANCE OF A STATUE PRE- 
SENTED BY THE STATE OF 
UTAH FOR PLACEMENT IN NA- 
TIONAL STATUARY HALL 


Mr. GARN (for himself and Mr. 
HatcH) submitted the following con- 
current resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration: 

S. Con. Res. 93 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring/, That (a) the 
statue of Philo T. Farnsworth (the father of 
television), furnished by the State of Utah 
for placement in National Statuary Hall in 
accordance with section 1814 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (40 U.S.C. 
187), is accepted in the name of the United 
States, and the thanks of the Congress are 
tendered to the State of Utah for providing 
this commemoration of one of its most emi- 
nent personages. 

(b) The State of Utah is authorized to use 
the rotunda of the Capitol on May 2, 1990, 
at 11:00 o'clock, ante meridiem, for a presen- 
tation ceremony for the statue. The Archi- 
tect of the Capitol and the Capitol Police 
Board shall take such action as may be nec- 
essary with respect to physical preparations 
and security for the ceremony. 

(c) The statue shall be displayed in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol for a period of not 
more than six months, after which period 
the statue shall be moved to its permanent 
location in National Statuary Hall. 
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Sec. 2. The transcript of proceedings of 
the ceremony shall be printed, under the di- 
rection of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary, as a House document, with illustra- 
tions and suitable binding. In addition to 
the usual number, there shall be printed 
6,555 copies of the document, of which 450 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, 105 copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate, 3,500 copies shall be for 
the use of the Representatives from Utah, 
and 2,500 copies shall be for the use of the 
Senators from Utah. 

Sec. 3. The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall transmit a copy of this con- 
current resolution to the Governor of Utah. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, today Sen- 
ator HATCH and I are submitting a con- 
current resolution to facilitate the 
presentation of a second statue from 
Utah to National Statuary Hall. The 
people of Utah have chosen to honor 
an outstanding representative of 
Utah’s ingenuity and creativity in 
their selection of Philo T. Farnsworth. 
This legislation will allow a statue of 
Dr. Farnsworth to reside in National 
Statuary Hall, along with the figure of 
Brigham Young, Utah’s other honored 
son, and the other distinguished fig- 
ures from throughout the United 
States. 

Dr. Farnsworth is best known as the 
father of television. His “image dissec- 
tor” led to the development of TV as 
we know it today. There certainly isn’t 
one of us who hasn’t felt the impact of 
that incredible invention. However, we 
also have benefited from many other 
of Dr. Farnsworth’s contributions. 

Philo was a man dedicated to the 
idea that technology can be used to 
improve the human condition. He 
played varied key roles in the develop- 
ment and realization of such devices 
as: radar, used for air traffic control; 
infrared night lights, used especially 
during World War II for surveillance; 
electron microscopes, used to study 
the forming of photosensitive sur- 
faces; baby incubators or isolettes, 
used to provide a warm sterile environ- 
ment for premature infants and others 
at risk; gastroscopes, designed to ex- 
amine the human digestive tract; and 
cold cathode ray tubes, used in televi- 
sion and computers. Indeed, probably 
his most important work—pioneer re- 
search in the peaceful uses of nuclear 
fusion—has yet to be recognized. 

James Avati was selected from 
among 35 Utah artists to create the 
sculpture of Philo Farnsworth. Mr. 
Avati comes from a family of artists— 
illustrators, art directors, and waterco- 
lorists. Along with other training, he 
holds a master of fine arts degree in 
sculpture from the University of Utah. 
He has previously been commissioned 
for a number of notable works. 

The concurrent resolution we are 
submitting provides for the acceptance 
of the statue of Philo T. Farnsworth 
for placement in National Statuary 
Hall. It also authorizes use of the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol on May 2, 1990 at 
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11 a.m. for a presentation ceremony 
and allows for display of the statue in 
the rotunda for a period of time 
before its permanent placement. In ad- 
dition, it allows for the traditional 
printing of the proceedings of that 


Mr. President, the achievements and 
innovations of Philo T. Farnsworth 
have impacted each of our lives and in- 
fluenced the way we experience our 
world. We wish to honor this truly re- 
markable inventor and bestow his 
statue as a permanent example of the 
enterprising Utah spirit. Accordingly, 
we ask for the early consideration and 
adoption of this legislation. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 246—AU- 
THORIZING PRINTING ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF SENATE 
REPORT TITLED DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN AGING: 1989” 


Mr. PRYOR (for himself and Mr. 
HEINZ) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 246 

Resolved, That there shall be printed for 
the use of the Special Committee on Aging 
the maximum number of copies of volumes 
1 and 2 of its annual report to the Senate, 
entitled "Developments in Aging: 1989," 
which may be printed at a cost not to 
exceed $1,200. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


CLEAN AIR RESTORATION AND 
STANDARDS ATTAINMENT ACT 
OF 1989 


INOUYE/STEVENS AMENDMENT 
NO. 1258 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
STEVENS) submitted an amendment to 
the bill, S. 1630, to amend the Clean 
Air Act to provide for attainment and 
maintenance of health protective na- 
tional ambient air quality standards, 
and for other purposes, as follows: 

At the end of section 214, or the appropri- 
ate section of the bill relating to Fuel Vola- 
tility, strike the closing quotation marks 
and period and insert: 

"(5) The provisions of this subsection 
shall apply only to the 48 contiguous States 
and the District of Columbia." 

At the end of section 215, or the appropri- 
ate section of the bill relating to the Desul- 
furization of Diesel Fuels, strike the closing 
quotation marks and period and insert; 

"(4) The provisions of this subsection 
shall apply only to the 48 contiguous States 
and the District of Columbia." 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
amendment that I am introducing, to- 
gether with Senator STEVENS, limits 
applicability of fuel volatility stand- 
ards—section 214—and desulfurization 
of diesel fuels—section 215—to the 48 
contiguous States and the District of 
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Columbia. This exclusion for Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the U.S. Territories and 
Commonwealths is entirely appropri- 
(ue and we support its inclusion in the 
bill. 

With respect to the fuel volatility 
standards of section 214, I would like 
to point out that the EPA has exempt- 
ed Alaska, Hawaii, and the U.S. Terri- 
tories and Commonwealths from 
standards that were established in its 
final rule on gasoline volatility (54 FR 
11868, March 22, 1989). Due to geogra- 
phy and other unique considerations, 
the EPA recognized the inappropriate- 
ness of applying such controls to these 
areas, 

A chief purpose for setting a nation- 
al standard for volatility is to prevent 
motorists from traveling across State 
lines to get a more desirable gasoline 
mix and price. This objective is not 
relevant for Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
U.S. Territories and Commonwealths. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, these 
areas have not experienced any prob- 
lems as a consequence of volatility. In 
the case of Hawaii and the U.S. Terri- 
tories, isolation from the mainland 
and steady trade winds which prevent 
the accumulation of volatile organic 
compounds render the standards un- 
necessary. With respect to Alaska, 
summertime volatility standards are 
not needed due to the state’s much 
cooler and shorter summers, and the 
absence of any problems with nonat- 
tainment. 

The March 22, 1989 regulations will 
serve as the foundation for imple- 
menting the summertime standards 
embodied in section 214. Despite the 
EPA’s recent regulations addressing 
this subject, section 214 fails to adopt 
the geographic standards embodied in 
these regulations and used elsewhere 
in the bill. 

For these same reasons I have iden- 
tified above, the geographic scope of 
section 215—desulfurization of diesel 
fuels—is likewise unnecessary. While I 
recognize the need to establish a broad 
standard when adopting diesel fuel 
sulfur content limits this argument 
has no application to Alaska, Hawaii, 
the U.S. Territories and Common- 
wealths due to their isolated and non- 
contiguous locations. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to adopt the language contained in 
this amendment. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the Senate 
and the public that a hearing has been 
scheduled before the full Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on the Department of 
Energy’s implementation of the civil- 
ian nuclear waste program. 
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The hearing, originally scheduled to 
take place on February 22, 1990, has 
been rescheduled. The hearing will 
now take place on Friday, March 2, 
1990, at 9:30 a.m. in room SD-366 of 
the Senate Dirksen Office Building in 
Washington, DC. 

Those wishing to submit written tes- 
timony for this hearing should send it 
to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources, U.S. Senate, SD-364, 
Washington, DC 20510. For further in- 
formation, please contact Mary Louise 
Wagner at (202) 224-7569. 

Mr. President, I would like to an- 
nounce for the public that a hearing 
has been scheduled before the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources on the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve. 

The hearing will take place on Tues- 
day, March 20, 1990, at 2 p.m. in room 
SD-366 of the Senate Dirksen Office 
Building in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on the proposed legis- 
lation, S. 2088, the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act Amendments of 
1990, which would: Extend basic au- 
thority of titles I and II for 3 years; 
expand the SPR to 1 billion barrels; 
and provide for predrawdown diver- 
sion authority of SPR oil. 

In addition, the hearing will consider 
proposals for alternative financing of 
the SPR. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Karl Hausker, chief economist, at 
(202) 224-3329. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry will 
hold a hearing on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 28, 1990, to consider the nomina- 
tion of Mr. La Verne G. Ausman for 
the position of Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration. The 
hearing will be held at 3:30 p.m. in 
room 332 of the Senate Russell Office 
Building. For further information, 
please call Suzy Dittrich of the com- 
mittee staff at 224-5207. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services be author- 
ized to meet in open session on 
Wednesday, February 21, 1990, at 9 
a.m. to receive testimony on the mili- 
tary strategy and operational require- 
ments for rapid reinforcement and as- 
sociated transportation requirements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services be author- 
ized to meet on Wednesday, February 
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21, 1990, at 2 p.m. in open session to 
consider the nominations of Douglas 
A. Brook to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Army (Financial Management); 
Steven K. Conver to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army (Research, Devel- 
opment, and Acquisition); William J. 
Haynes II to be general counsel of the 
Army; Enrique Mendez, Jr. to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Health 
Affairs); and Colin R. McMillan to be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Pro- 
duction and Logistics). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Wednesday, February 21, 
1990, at 2 p.m., to hold a hearing on 
the nomination of Donald J. Lee, to be 
U.S. district judge for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania; Gerald E. 
Rosen, to be U.S. district judge for the 
Eastern District of Michigan; Jacques 
L. Wiener, Jr., to be U.S. circuit judge 
for the Fifth Circuit; Ronald L. Buck- 
walter, to be U.S. district judge for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Wednesday, February 21, 
1990, at 9:30 a.m., to hold a hearing on 
habeas corpus. Í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, NATIONAL 

PARKS AND FORESTS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, National 
Parks and Forests of the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate, 2 p.m., February 21, 
1990, to receive testimony on S. 844 
and H.R. 1484, to establish a National 
Park System Review Board; S. 1360 
and H.R. 2844, to improve the ability 
of the Interior to properly manage 
certain resources of the National Park 
System; and S. 1859, to restructure the 
repayment terms and conditions for 
loans made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to the Wolf Trap Foundation 
for the Performing Arts for the recon- 
struction of the Filene Center in Wolf 
Trap Farm Park in Fairfax County, 
VA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 21, at 9:30 a.m., on S. 1742, the 
Federal Information Resources Man- 
agement Act of 1989. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PURCHASE OF THE GREY 
RANCH 


e Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a landmark in conserva- 
tion history. On January 29, the 
Nature Conservancy, an international, 
private, nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated to the protection of rare and en- 
dangered species and natural diversity, 
announced the purchase of the 500 
square-mile Gray Ranch in southwest- 
ern New Mexico. This is the largest 
private land acquisition in conserva- 
tion history and I wish to commend 
the Nature Conservancy for their bold 
and generous act. 

The Gray Ranch, comprised of the 
Animas mountains and the adjacent 
Animas and Playas valleys, is re- 
nowned as one of the most biologically 
diverse areas in the United States. The 
Gray Ranch is home to at least 75 spe- 
cies of mammals, provides breeding 
habitat for over 130 species of birds, 
maintains more than 50 species of rep- 
tiles and amphibians, and supports 
about 720 species of plants. About 25 
of these species are on the Federal or 
State threatened and endangered spe- 
cies list. 

The Nature Conservancy purchased 
226,664 acres of the ranch outright 
and took over leases for the remaining 
93,000 acres. I am very pleased that 
after years of planning and hard work 
that the Nature Conservancy has pur- 
chased this unique property. 

For years, the Nature Conservancy 
has been a highly valued partner in 
the acquisition of lands that ultimate- 
ly become part of the Federal public 
domain. As a private, nonprofit organi- 
zation, the Nature Conservancy often 
has the ability to purchase property in 
a more timely fashion than the Feder- 
al Government. Traditionally, they 
have held such lands on an interim 
basis until the Government can ac- 
quire them. 

I anticipate that the Nature Conser- 
vancy will hold the Gray Ranch and 
provide interim management protec- 
tion until arrangements for the lasting 
protection of the Gray Ranch can be 
determined. While I am reviewing a 
variety of options for the permanent 
protection of this land, I believe that 
it should be placed in the public 
domain and it appears that the Gray 
Ranch may be best suited as a Nation- 
al Wildlife Refuge. 

Last year, the Congress indicated 
strong interest in appropriating money 
to acquire the Gray Ranch as a wild- 
life refuge. As a strong proponent for 
that appropriation, I now look forward 
to working with the Nature Conser- 
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vancy for permanent public protection 
of this natural treasure.e 


NH HOUSE CONDONES THE 
HOLOCAUST 


e Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
those in public life who value office 
above principle often take refuge 
behind misleading labels. Nowhere is 
this practice more evident nowadays 
than in the debate over abortion. An 
article entitled. NH House Condones 
the Holocaust,” written by Jack 
Kenny and published in the February 
17, 1990, issue of the Manchester 
union leader in my home State of New 
Hampshire, exposes the hypocrisy of 
the pro-choice label. 

It is a self-evident biological fact 
that the offspring of human beings 
are human beings, yet the so-called 
pro-choicers claim there is a privacy 
right to choose death for an entire 
class of human beings, those in prena- 
tal infancy. The legacy of the pro- 
choice label is 4,320 abortions every 
day; 30,240 every week; 129,600 every 
month; and over 23 million since 1973. 

Mr. Kenny masterfully reveals the 
intellectual bankruptcy of those politi- 
cians who hide behind the pro-choice 
label. I commend his piece to my col- 
leagues. 

The article follows: 


[From the Manchester Union Leader, Feb. 
17, 1990] 
NH HOUSE CONDONES THE HOLOCAUST 
(By Jack Kenny) 

Funny, isn't it? In politics as in marketing, 
the label is sometimes changed to make the 
product or program more palatable. Back 
when the federal budget was a mere $100 
billion a year (considered an astronomical 
sum at the time) and about half of it went 
for defense, the liberals were the folks who 
argued for more non-defense spending, for 
things like housing, health, education and 
welfare. A quarter of a century later, the 
federal budget is $1.23 trillion per annum, 
with less than one-third of it for national 
defense. Yet hardly a liberal“ can be found 
anywhere in the halls of Congress. Where 
have all the liberals gone? Gone to moder- 
ates," every one. 

Look closely and you'll see that the same 
thing has happened in the debate over abor- 
tion. About 20 years ago, nearly every state 
in the union had laws on the books banning 
abortion, except when necessary to save the 
life of the mother. Advocates of abortion on 
demand were frankly called “pro-abortion.” 
Then the U.S. Supreme Court overturned 
those laws in the ill-considered assault on 
law and reason known as the Roe v. Wade 
decision of 1973. Now about two million pre- 
born babies are legally killed in the United 
States each year by abortionists, and guess 
what. Nobody is really “pro-abortion” any 
more. 

This week the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives passed a bill to allow abor- 
tion on demand under New Hampshire law 
through the 24th week of pregnancy. The 
bill “restricts” the availability of abortion 
from the 25th week on with qualifications 
filled with loopholes wide enough to push a 
bus through sideways. It was passed by a 
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substantial majority of House members 
present and voting, though the margin was 
less than the two-thirds needed to override 
the anticipated veto by Gov. Gregg if the 
bill should also pass the Senate. 

So how many of the 212 representatives 
who voted for that bill are frankly pro-abor- 
tion? Well, it would be hard to find even 
one, for The Times, They Are A-Changin' " 
and common folks who say just what they 
mean can hardly keep up with it all. Those 
who vote for abortion on demand aren't pro- 
abortion any more. They've gone to pro- 
choice," every one. 

When will we ever learn? 

My, what a difference a word makes, espe- 
cially the right word in the hands and on 
the lips of those who use words to conceal 
rather than communicate their real inten- 
tions. 

"Pro-choice" is a marvelous camoflauge 
for everyone from the most ardent champi- 
on of abortion for any reason to the politi- 
cian wishing only to straddle the fence. 
"Look," says the abortion lobby, vou can 
vote with us and you don't even have to be 
pro-abortion. You can even be 'personally 
opposed' to it. Have your morality and scrap 
it, too. Just vote ‘pro-choice.’ " 

"Pro-choice" means you're not necessarily 
in favor of abortion, but you're not going to 
take a stand against it either. "Pro-choice" 
means you don't have to take sides. Thanks 
to the resources of feminist newspeak, being 
for "choice" means you never have to 
choose. 

I choose to call it Humbug, though that is 
much too kind a word. It is a cowardly de- 
ception, and a not-too-clever one at that. 
"Pro-choice" is the weasel-worded, mealy- 
mouthed cop-out for those who have nei- 
ther the courage nor the candor to honestly 
state their lack of conviction. 

Behold our “pro-choice” Legislature! 
They've got to be kidding. Most of them 
couldn't choose“ to come in out of the rain 
until they had first conducted a poll among 
the ducks. They can't even choose life over 
death, between which there is no middle 
ground. Many of our bright representatives 
think they have found it, though. They call 
it "Choice." 

Years ago a veteran New Hampshire poli- 
tician told me that those who straddle the 
fence are impaled thereon. Actually, he 
didn't put it quite that way. What he said 
was that the only thing you get by strad- 
dling the fence is a picket implanted in a 
portion of the anatomy not usually dis- 
cussed in a family newspaper. You might 
think that would be excruciatingly painful, 
but perhaps not for our legislators. It may 
be that they are as numb at one end as they 
are at the other. 

They are an amazing group, these ''pro- 
choice" lawmakers who are “personally op- 
posed" to abortion but can't help voting im- 
personally the other way. Many of them can 
discuss the issue at great length without 
ever once acknowledging that what is de- 
stroyed in an abortion is an innocent human 
life. "My mind is made up, don't confuse me 
with the facts" aren't exactly words to live 
by, but it's as close as the “pro-choice” 
crowd can come. 

It was almost laughable to hear, in the 
midst of the debate, the charge that oppo- 
nents of abortion are threatening the sepa- 
ration of church and state." Rarely in its 
history has the Church been more chal- 
lenged at the core of its faith by a state 
more pagan in its outlook and attitudes. 
The only religion our Legislature is in 
danger of establishing is the hypocritical, 
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hand-washing religion of Pontius Pilate, 
who ceremoniously declared himself inno- 
cent of the bloodshed he authorized under 
pressure from the mob. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, it was 
said of the “Pax Romana” that “They made 
& desert and they called it peace." Some- 
thing similar may now be said of the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives. 

They condoned a holocaust and they 
called it “Choice.” 

(Jack Kenny is a Manchester resident who 
has both written of and been involved in 
state and local politics. His column is pub- 
lished weekly)e 


THE EXCELLENCE IN MATH, SCI- 
ENCE, AND ENGINEERING EDU- 
CATION ACT 


e Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of S. 2114, 
the Excellence in Math, Science, and 
Engineering Education Act, which 
Senator KENNEDY introduced on Feb- 
ruary 8. 

I joined in cosponsoring this legisla- 
tion because I believe efforts to 
expand and improve opportunities in 
math, science, and engineering educa- 
tion must be in the forefront of our 
educational efforts. 

The statistics on the problems in 
this field indicate that the crisis here 
is pervasive— 

The U.S. population as a whole lacks 
the math and scientific literacy which 
the populations in our competitor 
countries have. More than 60 percent 
of 17-year-old students in the United 
States lack the ability to find, under- 
stand, and explain relatively compli- 
cated information. 

Teacher shortages continue in sever- 
al areas and are projected to grow in 
others. Science teachers tend to leave 
their jobs at higher rates than other 
teachers. Elementary and secondary 
schools in urban core areas and rural 
areas have particularly difficult times 
recruiting and retaining good science 
and math teachers. An estimated 25 
percent of engineering faculty will 
reach retirement age within the next 5 
years. The college-age population, the 
source of most new teachers, has been 
declining since 1982 and will continue 
to do so through 1996. 

Elementary and secondary students 
lack skills in math and science areas. 
About half of 17-year-olds in the 
United States are not proficient with 
junior high school level mathematics 
problems and only 7 percent are ready 
for college science courses. Even if a 
student takes a high school science 
course, less than half of those courses 
will offer a lab experience. 

Interest in science and math is lag- 
ging. Of every 10,000 high school 
sophomores, only 1,800 indicate an in- 
terest in natural sciences and engi- 
neering as a career path. Only 850 will 
earn degrees in these areas. By the 
end of third grade nearly half of all 
students are not interested in taking 
additional science courses. 
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Mr. President, the figures I cited 
above come from our own National 
Science Foundation. They paint a 
bleak, bleak picture for our Nation's 
future productivity, competitiveness, 
and standard of living. 

These figures are a clarion call to 
action. We know we must act. And, in 
large measure we know where we must 
go. As the pool of potential mathema- 
ticians, scientists, and engineers 
shrinks, we must look more and more 
to women and minorities to fill posi- 
tions in these fields. We must reach 
out to our urban cores, to our rural 
areas, to groups in our population 
which have not traditionally pursued 
careers in these fields and ask them to 
join with those who are currently at 
work. 

As John A. White, an assistant direc- 
tor for engineering at the NSF, on 
leave from Georgia Tech, wrote a few 
months ago: 

When not a single black American re- 
ceived a doctorate in electrical engineering 
in 1987, nor in mechanical engineering in 
1988, you know you are not appealing to 
bright American blacks. When engineering 
has a lower percentage of women graduates 
than any of the sciences, you know you are 
not appealing to bright American women. 
And, when less than half of engineering 
graduate students are U.S. born, you know 
you are not appealing to bright Americans. 

Mr. President, recently I spoke brief- 
ly about education in general and the 
education bills which we had just con- 
sidered in particular. I said at that 
time that I was one of the Americans 
the President referenced in Char- 
lottesville when he said "Americans 
are ready for a radical change in their 
schools." I also said that the legisla- 
tive moves we were considering would 
at best probably only improve things 
at the margin. 

If there is an area where we must be 
ready for radical change—and be 
ready with some immediacy, it is in 
math, science, and engineering educa- 
tion. If there is an area where we must 
do more than improve things at the 
margin it is here. There is simply no 
time left for business as usual—or for 
more business as usual. The crisis is 
here. And, the expansion of existing 
programs or a patch here and there is 
not a sufficient response. 

This legislation provides the basis 
for a beginning with proposals to 
expand informal education programs; 
to use the space program to encourage 
youth to pursue studies and careers in 
math and science; to assist colleges 
and universities whose programs could 
be strengthened to improve their 
math, science, and engineering depart- 
ments; and to expand opportunities 
for women and minorities. I also ap- 
preciate the inclusion of the sections 
providing scholarships for those who 
commit to teach. This is based on S. 
843, which I cosponsored with Senator 
ROCKEFELLER. 
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I commend Senator KENNEDY and 
his staff for presenting this legislation 
and look forward to working with 
them to see that we move—boldly and 
aggressively—to pass a bill which truly 
seeks to move us into the future.e 


CONGRATULATIONS TO SUPER 
BOWL CHAMPS WITH UTAH TIES 


e Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, as we 
all know, the San Francisco 49ers won 
the Super Bowl. As a Senator from 
Utah, I would like to express our 
State's appreciation to those 49er foot- 
ball players and coaches who played or 
coached for Utah colleges. They gave 
us many fine memories while they 
were part of our football programs in 
Utah. 

Forty-niner Coach George Seifert 
almost went into dissecting frogs 
rather than pigskins. He was more in- 
terested in biology at the University of 
Utah than football. He obtained his 
B.S. in biology in 1963 before getting 
his master’s in physical education. 
While at the University of Utah, 
George played offensive guard and 
linebacker. After graduation he began 
his coaching career as a graduate as- 
sistant. He then went on to become 
head coach at Westminster College, 
Salt Lake City. 

Since 1963 George has been the 
49ers’ assistant coach and defensive 
coordinator and is credited as a pio- 
neer of situational substitution, a now 
common defensive tactic. Under his 
leadership, the 49ers claimed the top 
ranking among all NFL defensive units 
in 1987, the first time in history that 
San Francisco led the league in fewest 
total yards allowed. In 1989, Seifert 
was handpicked by Bill Walsh as the 
new 49er coach. 

Coach Seifert’s roommate and team- 
mate at the University of Utah, Lynn 
Stiles was an assistant coach at Utah 
before becoming the 49er's special 
teams coordinator and tight end 
coach. Before that, Stiles distin- 
guished himself as an all-WAC [West- 
ern Athletic Conference] guard on the 
University of Utah Redskin team. 

Mike Holmgren, another assistant 
coach for the 49ers, returned to his 
hometown of San Francisco after serv- 
ing as quarterback coach at Brigham 
Young University. Mike tutored two 
all-American quarterbacks, Robbie 
Bosco and Steve Young, as the BYU 
Cougars retained their national re- 
spect as one of the most potent pass- 
ing offenses in collegiate ranks. Under 
Holmgren's coaching, Bosco led the 
Cougars to the national title in 1984. 

Jerry Attaway begins his seventh 
season as 49er's coordinator for physi- 
cal development. Before supervising 
weight and exercise training with die- 
tary and nutritional needs of the 
49ers, Jerry made his mark out west as 
assistant coach of the College of Idaho 
for 3 years and then spent two seasons 
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as assistant coach at Logan's Utah 
State University. 

The 49ers cornerback, Darryl Pol- 
lard, comes from Ogden, UT's Weber 
State College where he was a 3-year 
starter for that Big Sky Conference 
team. At Weber State he led the team 
with four interceptions, returned an- 
other for a touchdown, and blocked 
two punts. 

Quarterback Steve Young is the 
Heisman Trophy runnerup in 1983, 
who completed 306 of 429 passes for 
3,902 yards and 33 TD's while a senior 
at BYU. That same year this Salt Lake 
City native guided the Cougers to 11 
wins in 12 games, including the Holi- 
day Bowl over Missouri. As a first 
round draft choice by the Los Angeles 
Express, Steve became the first player 
in pro football history to rush for 100 
yards and pass for 300 in the same 
game. In 1985 he was signed with 
Tampa Bay and acquired by San Fran- 
cisco in 1987. 

The 49ers defensive back is Tom 
Holmoe, selected in the fourth round 
of the 1983 NFL draft. He was all- 
WAC as a senior for BYU in 1982 after 
recording 54 tackles and three inter- 
ceptions that season. Tom was also se- 
lected as the team’s most valuable de- 
fensive back in his junior year after 
registering three interceptions and 61 
total tackles. Tom goes back to Utah 
during the 49ers off-season and coach- 
es spring football at BYU. 

Dave Cullity is offensive tackle for 
the 49ers. Dave earned first-team all- 
WAC honors for the University of 
Utah during his senior year. Dave 
graduated from Utah as a business 
major. But, Dave is not alone. All 
those 49ers who first played for Utah 
schools came to San Francisco with di- 
plomas. And that’s something I point 
to with pride. 

Mr. President, it is not only pride, 
but with appreciation that I say these 
things on the floor of the Senate 
today. These players and coaches are 
an example of what the colleges and 
universities of Utah represent and 
teach all student athletes. I know 
these coaches and players will not 
forget where they came from. Their 
roots in Utah have blossomed in the 
city by the Golden Gate.e 


THE BALTIC STATES STRIVE 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


e Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the heroic efforts 
of the citizens of the Baltic nations of 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania as they 
strive for independence, democracy, 
freedom, and a better life. The Baltic 
States have a long, rich history, full of 
cultural and social achievements. 
After centuries of repression at the 
hands of neighboring countries, the 
Baltic countries finally obtained inde- 
pendence after World War I, and en- 
joyed a short-lived renaissance. Unfor- 
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tunately, this period of autonomy was 
ended abruptly with World War II in 
which the Soviets, acting on the Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop Pact in collusion with 
the Nazis, began their occupation of 
the then sovereign Baltic States, 
which continues to this day. 

In the 50 years since, the valorous 
citizens of the Baltic States, and their 
relatives worldwide, many of whom 
reside in Illinois, have fiercely and 
peacefully worked to regain their inde- 
pendence. Their resistance has taken 
place against incredible Soviet military 
might, the attempted Russification of 
Baltic culture and the de facto depor- 
tation of many Baltic citizens. Eco- 
nomically, the Moscow government 
has exploited and manipulated the 
Baltic nations, leaving them financial- 
ly shortchanged. As an example, 80 
percent of the net profits from all 
branches of the Latvian economy are 
funneled to Moscow, with little in 
return. 

The United States has steadfastly 
refused to recognize the Soviet annex- 
ation of the Baltic States. I fully sup- 
port this policy, and I am pleased to be 
able to say that the efforts of Lithua- 
nians, Estonians, and Latvians, togeth- 
er with the efforts of their friends and 
relatives here in the United States 
now seem to be paying off to some 
degree. 

Truly revolutionary change is sweep- 
ing the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. This change carries with it 
the promise of a brighter tomorrow 
for the Baltics. Mr. Gorbachev has al- 
lowed the first embryonic steps toward 
democracy and autonomous govern- 
ment in the areas to be taken. 

How far Mr. Gorbachev will go 
toward granting Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia their much-deserved inde- 
pendence remains to be seen. One 
thing is certain, however. The yearn- 
ing for freedom and democracy, as ex- 
emplified in movements such as the 
Latvian popular front, remains strong 
in the Baltics. 

Mr. President, in this time of great 
change and progress in the Baltics, it 
is imperative that all of the Members 
of this body take a closer look at the 
rapidly changing political landscape. 
The American Government should 
continue to respond to the changes 
taking place and continue to encour- 
age further liberalization and reform. 

One of the best opportunities that 
the United States has to assist in the 
Baltic situation is in the trade area of 
economic assistance. When the Baltic 
States obtain their much-deserved in- 
dependence, the United States should 
move to provide the again independent 
countries with access to American 
products and capital on a friendly 
country basic just as soon as they can 
be qualified. They should receive fast 
consideration for most-favored-nation 
access to the American market. We 
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should also give prompt consideration 
to requests for Peace Corps assistance, 
technical assistance, and other tools 
that would promote economic develop- 
ment in the Baltics. 

This is a time of great change and 
hope for the Baltic countries. Let us 
make sure that when these great pos- 
sibilities for Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia become realities that they can 
depend on the United States as a 
friend. 

Mr. President, there are thousands 
of descendents of the Baltic nations 
that live in Illinois. I want to assure 
them that their years of hope, pray- 
ers, and work for freedom and democ- 
racy have not been in vain. I would 
like to be able to tell them that their 
hopes have the full support of the 
U.S. Government. 

I am completely committed to free- 
dom, independence, and self-determi- 
nation for Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia. The United States was born in 
a violent revolution. We should do all 
we can to encourage and support the 
peaceful revolution now beginning in 
the Baltics. And when we continue our 
support of the Baltic States, we know 
that one day freedom will come.e 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH OBJEC- 
TIVES ACT FOR THE YEAR 2000 


e Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join in sponsoring the Na- 
tional Health Objectives Act for the 
Year 2000, legislation designed to 
bring us closer to building a healthier 
America. 

Far too many Americans suffer from 
diseases and injuries that could have 
been prevented. I am not only refer- 
ring to the obvious—such as prevent- 
ing lung cancer by not smoking or re- 
ducing the risk of a traumatic brain 
injury by wearing a motorcycle 
helmet. I am also referring to health 
risks that the average American knows 
nothing about. Most smokers know 
they are likely candidates for cancer, 
but do most homeowners know that 
lead in the paint on their walls could 
be poisoning their children? Ameri- 
cans should be far more educated 
about the health risks associated with 
everyday life so they can make 
healthy choices. 

As a nation, we spent about $550 bil- 
lion in 1988 on health care services. 
The vast majority of those services 
were provided in physicians offices 
and hospitals for treatment of diseases 
and injuries; however, only a small 
fraction was spent on educational serv- 
ices to prevent diseases and injuries 
that would later be treated. By invest- 
ing in prevention programs we can 
reduce the pain, suffering and stagger- 
ing medical bills of many Americans. 

Some public programs such as the 
maternal and child health block grant 
and the Centers for Disease Control 
Immunization Program, have proven 
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effective in helping to prevent health 
problems. Yet, much more could be 
done. A decade ago Congress estab- 
lished national health objectives for 
1990; however, States received no 
funding for programs designed to 
achieve those objectives. 

The National Health Objectives Act 
for the Year 2000, provides the neces- 
sary resources to enable States to 
better meet these goals. This legisla- 
tion contains more than 200 objectives 
which address health promotion, pro- 
tection, and prevention services. Under 
our bill, States will have the flexibility 
to set their own priorities based on the 
health care needs of their citizens, as 
well as the funding to implement the 
most appropriate health promotion 
programs. 

Dr. Denman Scott, the director of 
the Rhode Island Department of 
Health and the current president of 
the Association of State and Territori- 
al Health Officials LASTHO], played a 
significant role in the development of 
the National Health Objectives Act for 
the Year 2000. His leadership and pro- 
fessional and personal commitment to 
the implementation of this legislation 
is a credit to both ASTHO and the 
State of Rhode Island. 

The National Health Objectives 2000 
Act will not mean that all Americans 
will be in perfect health by the year 
2000. It will mean, however, that 
Americans will be more informed, and 
therefore be able to prevent diseases 
and injuries. I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation and give Amer- 
icans the ability to make healthy 
choices in their lives.e 


THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF 
THE USA 


e Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I rise to pay tribute to the Asbury 
Park-Ocean Post 125 of the Jewish 
War Veterans. The Post will com- 
memorate its 55th anniversary on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1990. I extend my best 
wishes and congratulations to Com- 
mander Murry Opotosky and to all 
members of Post 125 as they celebrate 
this happy occasion. 

In recognizing Post 125, I want to 
call my colleagues' attention to the 
rich history of the Jewish War Veter- 
ans of the USA. Originally called the 
Hebrew Union Veterans, it was found- 
ed on March 5, 1896, by a group of 
Jewish Civil War Veterans to dispel in- 
sinuations and slander that Jews had 
not participated in the military during 
the War Between the States. In fact, 
there were at least six Jewish Medal of 
Honor recipients during this conflict. 

On March 5, 1896, 78 Jewish men 
gathered for their first meeting. They 
pledged to maintain their true alle- 
giance to the United States, to combat 
bigotry wherever it originates and 
whatever its target, to assist comrades 
and their families in need of help or 
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protection, to preserve the records of 
patriotic service performed by men of 
Jewish faith and to honor the memo- 
ries and shield from neglect the graves 
of the Jewish heroic dead. 

In 1933 the JWV was one of the first 
Jewish organizations to adopt a boy- 
cott of German goods. It campaigned 
for the GI bill in 1944. During the 
Korean war in 1951, the JWV achieved 
& 100-percent record of post coopera- 
tion across the country in assuring an 
adequate blood supply for servicemen 
and the civilian population. In 1963, it 
was the only national veterans' organi- 
zation to join in Martin Luther King's 
March on Washington. It spearheaded 
a program for volunteers during the 
1970's in Vietnam Veteran Outreach 
Centers. 

Today, the Jewish War Veterans of 
the USA continues its proud work, and 
also focuses on upholding America's 
democratic traditions by fighting big- 
otry, and discrimination of all kinds. 
As a veterans' organization it has pro- 
grams related to American foreign 
policy, civil rights, defense spending, 
national security and veterans' bene- 
fits. 

For many years the Jewish War Vet- 
erans has been an activist in the fight 
for human rights. Concerned with the 
condition of oppressed Jews through- 
out the world, it is committed to assist- 
ing them. 

The JWV has hospital, rehabilita- 
tion and veterans' service programs 
and assists veterans and their depend- 
ents. It supports and raises funds for 
the Israeli Military Rest and Rehabili- 
tation Home in Israel and supports the 
Boy Scouts. It is also involved with 
providing scholarships for high school 
students, and summer camp scholar- 
ships for underprivileged children. It 
is involved in building low-cost federal- 
ly subsidized housing for senior citi- 
zens. 

Thousands of Jews have died in 
combat defending our country, and 
thousands have been awarded combat 
medals for their performance during 
war time. I am happy to honor this 
proud veterans' organization with its 
rich American history.e 


TRIBUTE TO VLADLEN K. 
PAVLENKOV 


@ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, on 
January 31 of this year, the cause of 
human rights in the Soviet Union suf- 
fered a tragic loss with the death of 
Vladlen Pavlenkov, a former Soviet po- 
litical prisoner, United States citizen, 
and specialist in postal communica- 
tions between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Pavlenkov was a native of 
Gorky, the city perhaps known best in 
the West as the site of the late Dr. 
Andrei Sakharov's exile. 
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Mr. Pavlenkov's career as a high 
school teacher was cut short on Octo- 
ber 3, 1969, with his arrest and subse- 
quent conviction on charges of anti- 
Soviet propaganda and agitation." The 
charges included authorship of a book 
entitled 2xũ 274“, which attempted to 
provide some commonsense answers to 
Soviet economic problems. As has fre- 
quently proven to be the case, Mr. 
Pavlenkov's criticism of his country's 
economic problems back then were 
mild compared to what we can now 
read in the Soviet press. But his 
thoughts and opinions were 20 years 
ahead of their time. In addition, he 
had also engendered the KGB dis- 
pleasure by protesting of the “Prague 
spring" crackdown in 1968. 

Despite KGB pressure, Pavlenkov 
refused to confess or recant, and con- 
sequently was given the maximum 
sentence for a first time offender, 7 
years in labor camp. 

Upon his release from labor camp, 
the only available job for a history 
teacher with a labor camp record was 
that of street sweeper. Despite this, he 
never wanted to leave his homeland 
until the life of his son Victor was 
threatened. Thus, at age 50, he emi- 
grated to the United States. 

Vladlen Pavlenkov believed deeply in 
open and unhindered communications 
between the peoples of our world. He 
once related how his family treasured 
a copy of Life magazine that his 
father had obtained from an American 
sailor during World War II. It trou- 
bled him deeply that Soviet citizens 
could not freely communicate with 
their friends and relatives abroad 
without having their letters and pack- 
ages opened, blocked, returned, and/or 
stolen, by Soviet authorities in defi- 
ance of international regulations and 
human decency. In 1982 he founded 
the nonprofit organization, Freedom 
of Communications, the goal of which 
was to promote the free and private 
communication between people in the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. Mr. Pavlenkov 
became and expert on Soviet, United 
States and international postal regula- 
tions. 

He collected and documented exam- 
ples of Soviet postal interference, and 
frequently testified in Congress on 
this issue. Freedom of Communica- 
tions published newsletters and bro- 
chures with advice for potential mail- 
ers to the Soviet Union. His efforts 
also strengthened the United States 
Post Office's awareness of, and efforts 
to combat Soviet postal interference. 
At the Vienna CSCE Meeting of 1986- 
1989, Freedom of Communications 
provided invaluable information to the 
U.S. delegate at the Vienna CSCE 
Meeting, when the first CSCE propos- 
al designed to improve mail communi- 
cations. between CSCE signatory 
States was being considered. That pro- 
posal in now part of the Vienna Con- 
cluding Document. 
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Vladlen Pavlenkov and Freedom of 
Communications was a voice for hun- 
dreds of former and present Soviet 
citizens, who wanted only to write to 
their loved ones, to exchange cards 
and photos and gifts, yet had been 
cruelly thwarted by KGB paranoia 
even in this most innocent and human 
pursuit. 

And although the mail situation im- 
proved under “glasnost” and peres- 
troika", the Gorky KGB still remem- 
bered one of its city’s most distin- 
guished citizens. While he was permit- 
ted to return to Moscow, it took exten- 
sive help from Members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives and sympa- 
thetic members of the U.S.S.R. Su- 
preme Soviet before he was given a 3- 
day pass to visit his native Gorky. Fit- 
tingly, he was welcomed back a hero. 

Mr. President, as Chairman of the 
U.S. Commission on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, I would like to 
extend the Commission’s deepest sym- 
pathies to Mr. Pavienkov’s family in 
the United States and in the Soviet 
Union. His nickname in Russian was 
“Volya.” It means freedom.“ 


U.S. TALL SHIP FOUNDATION 


@ Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the efforts of the U.S. Tall 
Ship Foundation to build a new train- 
ing tall ship for the United States. 

The U.S. Tall Ship Foundation, 
headed by Capt. Jay D. Bolton, is em- 
barking on an initiative that will 
result in the construction of a state-of- 
the-art training vessel, funded solely 
through private sector contributions. 

There is a need for a technologically 
advanced training ship for students of 
the Merchant Marine, Naval, and 
Coast Guard Acadamies. At present, 
the academies are forced to train on 
obsolete World War II vintage ships. 
Modern tall ships are technologically 
advanced motor ships with all the ele- 
ments of a merchant ship. The sailing 
component provides the high level of 
labor intensity required to develop a 
sense of ability to accept and dispatch 
responsibility in potential officers. 

The United States is one of the few 
nations that has not produced a tall 
ship for training. Currently, 24 nations 
operate 39 sail ships for merchant 
marine training, including Japan, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom. In 
the last decade alone, 24 of these ships 
have been built. The tall ship that the 
U.S. Coast Guard uses for training was 
built by the Germans in 1936. 

The Foundation will construct the 
T.S. Liberty, a 3,000-gross ton, 4,000- 
HP diesel/sail-powered vessel. This 
ship will serve as a training vessel for 
Merchant, Naval, and Coast Guard 
cadets. 

T.S. Liberty will serve as an interna- 
tional symbol of U.S. goodwill. The 
foundation envisions this modern tall 
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ship as playing a prominent role in the 
1992 Christopher Columbus Quincen- 
tenary celebration, as well as promot- 
ing vigorous international cultural ex- 
change. 

The creation of a new national asset 
and symbol for America presents a 
unique and high profile opportunity 
for our Nation, not least of which is 
the opportunity to create a dramatic 
model of a public/private sector part- 
nership to solve national problems. 

I urge my colleagues to lend their 
support to the efforts currently being 
undertaken by Captain Bolton and the 
Foundation to build this great ship. It 
will be a new national symbol and re- 
source that embodies patriotism and 
pride. It is an opportunity we must not 
squander. 

I ask to have reprinted in the 
Recor an article Does America Need 
a Tall Ship?" from the January 1990 
issue of the Port News. This article 
further explains the merits of a tall 
ship for America. 

The article follows: 


Does AMERICA NEED A TALL SHIP? 
(By Debra Nelson) 


Yes, says Capt. Jay D. Bolton, United 
States Merchant Marine and president of 
the United States Tall Ship Foundation. 
Bolton's mission is for the U.S. to have a 
new tall ship by 1992 to commemorate the 
500th anniversary of Christopher Colum- 
bus’ discovery of the new world. 

Bolton, a master mariner and former 
master of a supertanker and of the tall ship 
Gazela of Philadelphia and Elissa of Gal- 
veston, created the U.S. Tall Ship Founda- 
tion last July. This private sector nonprofit 
organization aims to raise the $60 million 
needed to build a 3,000-gross-ton, techno- 
logically advanced, diesel/sail-powered ship 
by 1992. 

The foundation also promotes a greater 
national awareness and appreciation of the 
role that the U.S. Merchant Marine plays in 
our military sea lift requirements and as a 
participant in world trade. 

“We want to provide our nation with the 
first in a serfes of critically needed training 
ships for students of our various merchant 
marine academies. At the moment, we are 
training on 50-year-old, World War II vin- 
tage ships. They are obsolete in design, and 
unsuitable. 

So why build a tall ship for training? 
Bolton said, Tall ships are also modern 
motor ships. They are technologically ad- 
vanced ships with all the components of a 
modern merchant ship. The sailing compo- 
nent provides the high level of labor intensi- 
ty required to develop sense of maturity and 
ability to accept and dispatch responsibility 
in potential officers. The most important 
element of sail training is that students or 
cadets need to learn to accept and discharge 
consequential responsibility. 

“When they learn to sail aboard a small 
ship that is much more susceptible to sea 
damage than a large ship, they become 
seawise and develop a crew interdepend- 
ence." 

The U.S. Coast Guard has operated the 
Eagle, a German-built tall ship, since 1946. 
It has been a training vessel for more than 
5,000 Coast Guard trainees. Bolton's ship, a 
355-foot, 3,000 gross-ton vessel, would be one 
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of the largest tall ships in the world. It 
would carry between 160-170 cadets at a 
time. 


PUBLIC AWARENESS 


A tall ship also creates greater positive 
awareness of the maritime industry. 

“We are approaching 1992—the Quincen- 
tennary of America—and the largest global 
celebration that we will see in our lifetime. 
It is the ideal vessel to promote a U.S. con- 
stituency,” Bolton said. 

There are economic benefits as well. “A 
commission on Merchant Marine defense 
did a study on the impact of shipbuilding on 
the economy. This project could employ 
2,500 workers over a two-year period. This 
will not save the shipbuilding industry in 
the U.S., nor solve our maritime crisis, It 
will, however, focus on shipyards and serve 
as a positive public relations opportunity,” 
he said. 

And, in the wake of the Exxon Valdez in- 
cident, the Merchant Marine could definite- 
ly use some positive public relations. Bolton 
said, The U.S. Merchant Marine is prob- 
ably the best kept secret in this country. In 
other maritime nations, merchant marines 
have a higher degree of respect. In this 
country they are unknown. One of our ob- 
jectives is to create a positive national 
awareness.” 

Since World War II, the industry has de- 
clined, and the average age of merchant 
mariner has increased to 58 years. More- 
over, Bolton said, “In an effort to compete 
on an international level without assistance 
from the U.S. government, wages have been 
reduced to the point where people can make 
more money at McDonald's than at sea.“ 

The problem really becomes severe when 
one considers the effect on the military sea- 
lift. Bolton said, "Do we need merchant 
seamen and officers to man those ships? 
The answer is yes. In every major conflict, 
95 percent of all war material has gone by 
ship. 

The problem our country faces is that we 
have traditionally relied on the merchant 
fleet to supply those ships. Now our mer- 
chant fleet is shrinking. People in Washing- 
ton are concerned because our lack of sea 
lift capability is the Achilles heel in our na- 
tional defense.” 

"With Perestroika and what's happening 
in Western Europe today we are hoping for 
a wonferful age of peace. But eliminating all 
nuclear subs and aircraft carriers would be 
laughable. And yet the fleet that supplies 
these ships is being allowed to erode. 


TALL SHIPS AS A SYMBOL 


Another part of all of this is that the ship 
itself is really a symbol of maritime unity. 
Bolton said, “It can be something which the 
shipyards, labor unions, merchant marine, 
freight forwarders, and ports can all sup- 
port." 

Although intended primarily for training 
cadets, the tall ships would also be ideal for 
promoting the U.S. export trades and serv- 
ing as an ambassador of goodwill, peace, and 
friendship to other nations. 

The international tall-ship fleet is grow- 
ing. Some 24 nations currently operate 39 
sail ships for training merchant and naval 
cadets. More than a dozen tall ships have 
been built in the last decade alone. If 
enough money is raised, construction on the 
newest, U.S.-built tall ship could begin in 
January and be completed in time to join 
the international fleet of tall ships for Op- 
eration Sail, July 4, 1992 in New York 
Harbor. 

She will then sail to several U.S. ports, ar- 
riving in San Francisco by Oct. 12, 1992 to 
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be the focus of celebrations in that city. 
From there, the ship would embark on a 
promotional and goodwill tour of South 
America to discover America, just like Co- 
lumbus.e 


THE BICENTENNIAL OF THE 
FEDERAL COURT SYSTEM 


e Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, in the 
spring of 1789, the Senate began work 
on Senate bill 1: the Federal Judiciary 
Act. A few months later, in September, 
President George Washington signed 
this historic legislation into law. AI- 
though it has been modified over the 
past two centuries, the principles of 
this act are the foundation on which 
our modern system of Federal courts 
is built. 

Let me assure my colleagues that 
achieving passage of this bill was no 
easy task. In fact, a few States—in- 
cluding my own State of Rhode 
Island—had not even ratified the Con- 
stitution, let alone agreed to establish- 
ing a Federal court system. The act 
was a masterful compromise. Federal- 
ists persuaded their colleagues of the 
need for 3 circuit and 13 district 
courts, while anti-Federalists made 
sure that the bulk of the country's ju- 
dicial work remained under the juris- 
diction of State courts. 

This process of debate, persuasion, 
and compromise may sound very fa- 
miliar to my colleagues. 

On February 1, 1790, the six-member 
Supreme Court met for its first formal 
session in New York City. Unfortu- 
nately, Chief Justice John Jay had to 
postpone this historic meeting for 24 
hours, as 3 of the Justices were unable 
ái find adequate transportation to the 
city. 

As an aside, I might mention that al- 
though our early system had roots in 
the English judicial tradition, the new 
court showed signs of independence in 
the American tradition. After being 
teased by New York City children on 
the way to the courthouse each day, 
the justices gave up the traditional 
white wigs in favor of their own natu- 
ral locks, a decision that brought ap- 
plause from long-time anti-Wig activ- 
ist Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. President, since that first day in 
1790, our Federal court system has 
blossomed from 16 Federal judges and 
6 Justices to 710 Federal judges and 9 
Justices. It has become one of the 
most important and vital elements of 
the American system of justice, and I 
am pleased to salute the Federal court 
system on the occasion of its 200th an- 
niversary.e 


THE SAMARITAN HOUSE IN 
DENVER, CO 


e Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I rise 
today to commend an organization 
which is making an invaluable contri- 
bution to one of our Nation's most 
troubling problems—the homeless. 
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The Samaritan House in Denver, CO, 
has worked to help the homeless with 
food and housing since 1982, and medi- 
cal care since 1985. During the course 
of its existence, the Samaritan House 
has given shelter to more than 21,000 
people, served more than 1,168,000 
meals, and helped meet the medical 
needs of more than 7,000 homeless 
men, women, and children. 

While the Samaritan House is one of 
many shelters throughout Colorado 
and the United States, it has a number 
of important programs that are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. As families are 
increasingly in need of shelter and 
support, the Threefold Cord Program 
serves a great need in the Denver area. 
This program, based on the triple in- 
volvement of family, community, and 
shelter, enables communities to aid 
families in the transition from home- 
lessness to setting up a household. 
Emotional support and help in the lo- 
gistics of moving are vital for families 
recovering from the plight of home- 
lessness. The Samaritan House also 
provides training for local communi- 
ties so that this program can serve 
families in need throughout the State. 
The Samaritan House Single Service 
provides moral support and personal 
attention to homeless individuals by 
matching volunteers with residents. 
The jobs program offers a variety of 
resources and counseling for residents 
to help them get back on their feet. 

These programs represent the inno- 
vative approach to carrying for the 
homeless that incorporate the dual 
roles of providing services to those in 
need and support for the transition 
out of homelessness. While govern- 
ment support for low-income housing 
is still needed, the selfless contribu- 
tions of the people at the Samaritan 
House are laudable. It is with great 
pride that I represent the State of Col- 
orado whose people share a common 
concern for their community as is evi- 
denced by the Samaritan House. 


STATEMENT ON AL SOUCEK 
AND HIS FAMILY 


e Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I love to 
read stories about Vermonters in the 
small weekly publications in my State. 
It is a welcome diversion from the 
wars, terrorism, and crime stories that 
dominate the daily fare in the nation- 
al press. 

Our hometown weeklies introduce us 
to people and events that make Ver- 
mont a unique and special place. And 
through the pages of the Mountain 
Villager of Jericho, VT, I would like to 
introduce Al Soucek of that village to 
you today. 

In 1955, Al fled his native Czechoslo- 
vakia with his wife and daughter and 
came to the United States. Fortunate- 
ly for us, he located in Vermont and 
continued the family tradition as a 
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hotel manager and restaurateur par 
excellence in our State. 

The newspaper tells the story better 
than I—and with great respect for Al 
Soucek and his family, their grandson 
Joshua Peter Benes and in memory of 
their lovely granddaughter, Christina, 
I ask that this story of a wonderful 
family be printed in its entirety in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the Mountain Villager, Aug. 11, 1989] 
ALL IN A LIFE'S WORK 
(By Lyn MacDonough) 

Commendations hang all over the walls of 
the Soucek's Jericho home. Shortly after 
fleeing Czechoslovakia, Al and Vera Soucek 
came to Vermont 23 years ago. A special 
award on the wall, given to Al for his brav- 
ery in helping sailors, soldiers, and airman, 
escape from prison camps, is framed by the 
actual fence wire that held those men cap- 
tive. 

Their passports boast such places as 
China, Hong Kong, England, France, Egypt, 
Germany, Italy, Australia, and South 
Africa. Al has many interesting stories to 
tell, but due to a stroke a few years ago that 
affected his speech, he has difficulty relat- 
ing them. 

Al knows several languages. He is frustrat- 
ed that he now has difficulty speaking only 
one. "Everyday I pray to gain my speech,” 
said Al. He carries a small green book with 
picture communications so that people will 
understand him. 

In 1955, Al and Vera fled their native 
country in the middle of the night with 
their six month old daughter, Vera. Accord- 
ing to Al, they chose to leave their home, 
their family, and business to live in freedom 
away from the communists. "I don't trust 
communists,” said Al. 

Al's family ran a large hotel in Czechoslo- 
vakla. As a young boy Al started in the busi- 
ness by helping his father serve banquets. 
Throughout his life Al continued in the 
hotel, catering and restaurant business. 

Upon arriving in the United States Al and 
Vera managed the University Club in New 
York for three years. This was my first job 
in the United States," said Al, "I took a 
train from our home outside the city to the 
Club everyday. When I missed the last train 
home I would stay in our apartment in the 
city. I spent many hours with Governor 
Rockefeller. We used to drink Chivas Regal 
Scotch, no ice seltzer, which made the 
drinks weak.“ 

The Souceks also managed The Shoreham 
and the Sayville Motor Lodge in Long 
Island, NY. In 1961, Vera graduated from 
the Lewis Hotel Training School. They went 
on to manage a number of country clubs in 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

The Souceks arrived in Vermont in 1966. 
They ran the Haus und Heim”, a ski lodge 
in Jeffersonville, for five years. "It was a 
wonderful home away from home,” ex- 
plained Al. The Souceks then managed the 
“Mountain” at Madonna Mt., and for two 
years, Al managed the Burlington Country 
Club. 

In 1977, the Souceks opened the Alpine 
Restaurant in Jericho. ‘Hospitality is 
Spoken Here’ was one of our claims, said Al, 
“We wanted to please everyone.” In addi- 
tion to the Alpine restaurant, Al and Vera 
simultaneously ran a catering business with 
their daughter and son-in-law, Vera and 
Peter Benes. The Benes’ owned the Benes 
Inn on Shelburne Road. “Working to serve 
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people of our community has run in the 
family.” 

“The star of the Alpine Restaurant was 
Christina, our granddaughter. Christina was 
a star in the community. She was everyone's 
favorite hostess,” said Al. 

Christina died of complications from leu- 
kemia in March of 1988. "My greatest joy 
has always been my granddaughter,” said 
Al, “We liked to ski together at Spruce Peak 
in Stowe. Christina would yell, ‘Come on 
down, I'm waiting for you.“ 

The Souceks are proud grandparents of a 
beautiful grandson, Joshua Peter Benes, 
born June 17, 1989. “Our memories are with 
Christina daily," said Al. "We know how 
much she would love Joshua." 

Al recently celebrated his 80th birthday. 
Friends and relatives honored him at a sur- 
prise birthday party given by his daughter 
and son-in-law, Vera and Peter Benes. 

People Al has had the pleasure of serving: 
Thomas Masaryk, first president of Czecho- 
slovakia, Queen Elizabeth, King Faruk of 
Cairo, Governor Nelson Rockefeller, Gover- 
nor Philip Hoff and Governor Davis of Ver- 
mont, Richard Snelling's family, Bishop 
Kerr of Burlington.e 


FOOD OF THE GODS— 
CHOCOLATE 


e Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the 
State of California is a large producer 
of what the ancient Aztec Indians 
called the Food of the Gods"—choco- 
late. 

Our State is second only to Pennsyl- 
vania in the manufacture of chocolate 
products. Many of our chocolate man- 
ufacturers, including Guittard Choco- 
late Co., in Burlingame, and Ghirar- 
delli Chocolate Co. in San Leandro, 
are over two centuries old. Other Cali- 
fornia chocolate producers are Bolde- 
mann Chocolate Co.; Hershey Foods 
Corp. the Nestle Foods Corp. Anna- 
belle Candy Co.; Helen Grace Choco- 
lates; Harmony Foods; Marich Confec- 
tionery; See's Candy Shops, Inc., and 
Shoemaker's Candies, Inc. 

Chocolate and confectionery makers 
use more than 1.8 billion pounds of 
sugar and 1.2 billion pounds of corn 
syrup annually. They use hundreds of 
millions of dollars of milk and milk 
products each year. In addition, they 
purchase 20 percent of all peanuts 
produced, and 40 percent of all domes- 
tic almonds—all agricultural products 
grown in California. 

March 12 is the first Annual Ameri- 
can Chocolate Week. I join with Cali- 
fornia chocolate manufacturers in 
celebrating what a recent Gallup Poll 
confirmed is America's favorite 
flavor—chocolate, the Food of the 
Gods."e 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT ACT, S. 2006 


e Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today as a cosponsor of S. 2006, the 
Department of the Environment Act 
of 1990. S. 2006 will elevate the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency to a 
Cabinet-level position and create a 
new Department of the Environment. 
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Our global environment is threat- 
ened by a growing pollution problem 
that is threatening the health of 
people around the world. Medical 
waste washing ashore on our beaches, 
sludge being dumped in our oceans, 
landfills reaching capacity, smog chok- 
ing our cities, and acid rain destroying 
our lakes and forests are among the 
many environmental problems that 
plague us. The EPA has performed an 
admirable job of protecting the envi- 
ronment since its creation in 1970, but 
increasing hazards to our well-being 
demand creation of a Department of 
the Environment. 

Such phenomena as the degradation 
of the Earth's ozone layer and global 
warming have focused international 
attention on these serious problems. 
Most developed nations already accord 
their environmental executive ministe- 
rial status. A Cabinet-level environ- 
mental official will have better stand- 
ing among his colleagues from other 
nations when negotiating various envi- 
ronmental treaties. 

It is imperative for the environment 
to remain atop the national agenda. 
Giving the EPA equal clout with other 
Cabinet-level posts will demonstrate 
the Bush administration’s commit- 
ment to cleaning up our environment. 
I urge my colleagues to act on this leg- 
islation.e 


RETURN OF FREEDOM AND DE- 
MOCRACY IN CZECHOSLOVA- 
KIA 


e Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, 
today’s events demonstrate once again, 
the tremendous changes taking place 
in Eastern Europe. As I listened to the 
President of Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Vaclav Havel, in his address to the 
joint meeting of Congress, I could 
sense the pride of this great man as he 
leads his people back to the path of 
freedom and democracy. 

As you know, Mr. President, Czecho- 
slovakia is a land rich with cultural 
traditions and a tumultuous history. It 
has produced such outstanding au- 
thors as Franz Kafka and Karel 
Capek. Some of its most eloquent 
paintings and sculptures date from the 
Middle Ages. Similarly, many of 
Czechoslovakia’s castles, churches, 
and other buildings were constructed 
in the elegant baroque-style architec- 
ture that dates back hundreds of 
years. 

Czechoslovakia, however, has been 
described by one author as “The 
Lands Between” major powers of East- 
ern Europe. For much of its history, 
the country has been either occupied 
or dominated by such powers as Ger- 
many on one side or by Soviet power 
on the other. I am reminded of a May 
21, 1939, newspaper editorial sent to 
me recently by my friend, Joe 
Kimmel, Jr., of Davenport, IA, in 
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which his father wrote of former 
Czech President Eduoard Benes. 

President Benes fled Czechoslovakia 
in 1938, amidst the occupation of 
Adolf Hitler’s troops. As Mr. Kimmel 
depicts in his editorial, Benes articu- 
lated the thousand year struggle of his 
people for liberty in his 1939 speech at 
the State Rotary convention in Des 
Moines, IA. History subsequently 
showed that the Nazis were pushed 
out of Czech territory in 1945 and thus 
enabled Mr. Benes the opportunity to 
form a coalition government. However, 
the nightmare continued as Benes was 
forced to retire in 1948, when the 
Communists forcibly established a 
government comprised entirely of 
their supporters. This nightmare was 
compounded in 1968, when troops and 
tanks from the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, 
East Germany, Hungary, and Poland 
invaded Czechoslovakia to end Alexan- 
der Dubcek’s program of reforms. 

As with all nightmares, this one had 
to come to an end. Unfortunately, this 
one did not end until 1990; the year of 
perestroika in Eastern Europe and a 
year of achievement for Vaclav Havel, 
who went from the jails of his country 
to the position of President in a mere 
4 months. Furthermore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 1990 is proving to be the year in 
which the efforts of all others who 
have fought for freedom and democra- 
cy in Czechoslovakia are culminating 
in success. While much work remains 
to be accomplished, Czechoslovakia 
has started down an irreversible road 
to democracy. 

I will end my remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, reiterating the words of Joseph 
Kimmel in the final paragraph of his 
editorial regarding Eduoard Benes. Al- 
though his remarks were made 50 
years ago, they are entirely appropri- 
ate in today’s changing world. 

He (Benes) has fought the common 
fight—your fight and my fight. He has lost 
the fight. Maybe just round one—perhaps 
the fight as far as his life is concerned * * * 
but unembittered he faces forward still 
standing for his principles and for the right 
of his country to exist free of foreign domi- 
nation. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the article written by Joseph S. 
Kimmel in the “the Davenport Demo- 
crat and Leader" on May 21, 1939, be 
included in the Recorp at this time. 

The article follows: 

{From the Davenport Democrat and Leader, 
May 21, 1939] 


PORTRAIT OF A PATRIOT 


(By Joseph S. Kimmel) 


(The following article was written by 
Joseph S. Kimmel, president of the Repub- 
lic Electric Co., Davenport, after hearing 
Eduoard Benes, former president of the 
"liquidated" republic of Czechoslovakia, in 
an address at the state Rotary convention in 
Des Moines. It interprets the impressions of 
Mr. Kimmel of the great European patriot.) 

Today I heard a great man in a modest, 
unassuming way tell the saga of a people 
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whose head he is today, albeit a man with- 
out a country. 

Without raising his voice, without heat or 
rancor he told of the thousand year struggle 
of his people for liberty. An exile from 
Czechoslovakia, from whence he fled to 
escape imprisonment or worse, he beholds 
his country under the heel of a foreign con- 
queror. 

The late president of a democracy, which 
gave up its sovereignity at the behest of the 
two great powers which reconstituted it in 
1919, he saw his land given as a pawn to a 
neighboring dictator, to buy a peace which 
was a fraud before the ink was dry on the 
papers guaranteeing its security after the 
first grab had been assured. 

He and his people knew their doom was 
sealed unless England and France protected 
them against the rapacity of their neighbor 
to the north, and this protection was lack- 
ing. There could be no permanent appease- 
ment when so many other lands lay waiting 
to be grabbed. Nothing settled of a general 
nature in Europe, save this independence 
and liberty disposed of in the market place. 

As a doctor of philosophy and student of 
history he retold the story that liberty and 
dictatorships cannot abide side by side, that 
the struggle is constant when dictatorships 
exist, and that democracies cannot be safe 
in a turbulent period and can be made safe 
only by self-analysis to overcome their 
weaknesses, and determined efforts to pro- 
tect themselves. 

Dictatorships do not last. The structure 
on which they rest is too insecure, and by 
internal tyranny and external aggression 
they indicate the desperateness of their sit- 
uation. Man's struggle for freedom and lib- 
erty represents more than a system of gov- 
ernment, it is a vital expression of his desire 
and needs, of his determination to free him- 
self and his personality and find in life a 
living philosophy of his inner being. 

STRUGGLE AND TRAGEDY! 


The struggle to re-establish the Czech 
nation; its part in the World War; the effort 
to rectify the oppression by Austria; it's fru- 
ition and 20 years of freedom—all these he 
saw swept away and made but a part of his- 
tory's page, and the name of a new oppres- 
sor writ across the temples and courts of his 
country. 

All this, and still remains his faith in God 
and the ultimate triumph of right. It is men 
like that that make nations and keep up- 
right the standards of civilization. He is 
doing today what he can. No more. No less. 
Perchance he may again rule the Czech 
nation—perchance he will die in exile. The 
mill's of the gods grind slow, but exceeding- 
ly fine. 

Here is a walking, talking, living, breath- 
ing ambassador to America, humble and un- 
bowed from a race of hardy men, who have 
learned how to live and how to die. Men 
who have lived a complete life, more years 
in subjection than in freedom, and in whom 
the fires of freedom still feed most fiercely. 
Thank God that our shores are still open to 
political refugees, and that no dictator here 
clanks shut the prison door, nor cowes the 
advocate of freedom. 


HIS FACE TELLS STORY 


I have been thinking how to express the 
impression Benes made, words to clarify the 
deepness of the sense of tragedy. This man 
reflects the tragic experience thru which he 
has passed. He has been an actor in a catas- 
trophe. His face bears the marks of his ex- 
perience, and his expression tells a story. 

Suddenly my mind finds that idiom for 
which I have been seeking. I am setting in 
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the great audience at Oberammagau. The 
Bavarian hills, not far from Benes’ home, 
form the background for the great stage. 
On it I see again the struggle between right 
and wrong, between hatred and love, be- 
tween God inspired people and the forces of 
evil. 

Evil removed from us we perceive but 
dimly. Brought close and portrayed to us its 
ugly head is menacing and repulsive. 


LIBERTY WILL NOT DIE! 


Men being what they are, liberty will not 
be extinguished or tyranny forever last, but 
freedom and democracy will again be estab- 
lished in Europe and in his native land. 
That when this comes it will be in a general 
settlement that will include Germany as 
well as its present unhappy neighbors. 

Benes is a simple, unaffected patriot, 
statesman and philosopher. Not crushed by 
defeat, but sustained by his abiding faith in 
the power of truth to rise, and the inability 
of force and hatred to stamp out the spirit 
of freedom in men. 

This man’s value to the world is greater 
than many Hitlers. While Hitler is expand- 
ing Germany he is destroying it—spiritually 
and morally. The new Germany that will 
come after him will again have these quali- 
ties, without which no country can be great. 

Your heart goes out to this man. He has 
fought the common fight—your fight and 
my fight. He has lost the fight. Maybe just 
round one—perhaps the fight as far as his 
life is concerned, but unembittered he faces 
forward still standing for his principles and 
for the right of his country to exist free of 
foreign domination.e 


LEXINGTON-BLUE GRASS ARMY 
DEPOT 


€ Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, 
Manuel Noreiga sits today in an Amer- 
ican jail, perhaps dressed in his gener- 
al' uniform, thinking fondly of his 
days as the corrupt leader of Panama. 
"Operation Just Cause" put an end to 
Panama's suffering at the hands of 
this dope peddler; like an addict shoot- 
ing heroin into his veins, Noreiga's 
corrupt leadership—his drug traffick- 
ing and goon squad tactics—was slowly 
killing that nation. As the saying goes, 
Mr. President, “the party's over." 

All the soldiers who participated in 
the operation are to be applauded for 
a job well done. While many Kentuck- 
ians deserve our thanks and praise, 
the soldiers and employees of the Lex- 
ington-Blue Grass Depot deserve spe- 
cial recognition. In any military oper- 
ation, support is a key factor of suc- 
cess, and Mr. President, as Pat Cur- 
rans wrote in the Thoroughbred 
Review on January 12: "When Ameri- 
can soldiers take to the battlefield, 
Lexington-Blue Grass Army Depot 
takes to the warehouse.“ 

Mr. President, two articles appear in 
the Review that detail the depot's sup- 
port of the operation. I would ask that 
these articles appear in the RECORD so 
that America can give these Kentuck- 
ians the recognition they deserve. 

The articles, by Pat Currans and 
Col. Ross I. Sanders, depot command- 
er, follow: 
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{By Col. Ross I. Sanders, depot commander] 


Many of our depot employees spent the 
holidays doing what we do daily, but on a 
grander and more important scale. 

When it was announced early Dec. 20 that 
our Commander-in-Chief, President George 
Bush, had sent American troops to Panama, 
we realized immediately that the Lexington- 
Blue Grass Army Depot would be called on 
to support that effort. After all, supporting 
the troops in the field, particularly those 
who are in combat, is why we are here. Our 
job was and is to make sure that the sup- 
port we provided our fighting men and 
women on the isthmus was the best we were 
capable of providing. 

We immediately established our Just 
Cause" Operations Center (JCOC) in Ware- 
house 4 at the Lexington facility. Under the 
operational control of the Directorate of 
Personnel and Community Activities 
(DPCA), the JCOC became the focal point 
for all requests for support for the oper- 
ation. It was manned 24 hours a day, during 
duty hours by DPCA's Charles Sither and 
Randy Alcorn and one of our noncommis- 
sioned officers, and after 4 p.m. by one rep- 
resentative from DEL, DPCA or DRM. 

DOIM support was critical and outstand- 
ing. The limited TCC staff operated our 
Communications Center around the clock, 
so that messages concerning Panama were 
immediately provided to the JCOC. 

Our directorates for Ammunition Oper- 
ations, Ammunition Surveillance, Mainte- 
nance, Product Assurance and Supply pre- 
pared rosters of personnel who were avail- 
able at a moment's notice to respond to re- 
quests for ammunition, communications-se- 
curity equipment and general supplies. 
Team leaders and key people were provided 
beepers. 

We provided soldiers in Panama ammuni- 
tion items and general supplies such as in- 
stallation kits and batteries, and COMSEC 
equipment. 

On Dec. 29, we terminated the 24-hour a 
day manning of the JCOC. 

The response by our employees to this op- 
eration, at a time normally spent with 
family and friends, was nothing short of 
outstanding. Many volunteered their days 
and nights to make sure that our mission, 
support to the soldier, continued through- 
out the operation. 

The success of Operation Just Cause, with 
American soldiers leading the way in 
Panama, is in no small part due to the ef- 
forts that were put forth here in Kentucky 
and throughout the DESCOM community. 
Each of you should be justly proud of what 
you did, 

Again, Lexington-Blue Grass Army Depot 
reacted quickly and efficiently to the needs 
of the Army. Congratulations to all who 
took part in the operation, up front and 
behind the scenes. I'm proud of all of you. 


[Story by Pat Currans] 


When American soldiers take to the battle 
field, Lexington-Blue Grass Army Depot 
takes to the warehouse ...the igloo 
. . . the assembly line. Such was the case in 
the early morning hours of Dec. 20, 1989. 

Our commander in chief appeared on na- 
tional television. "It's a Just Cause,“ he 
said. An American Marine officer had been 
killed a few days earlier by over-zealous 
members of the Panama Defense Forces 
(PDF). Another American serviceman, who 
witnessed the event, was beaten, his wife 
sexually threatened, by the same PDF. Two 
months earlier, duly elected officials were 
beaten in the streets by members of the so- 
called “dignity” battalions. The self-pro- 
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claimed dictator, already under indictment 
in the United States for narcotics traffick- 
ing was behind the atrocities. "Enough is 
enough," said the president—and he sent in 
the troops. 

While our soldiers and Marines were neu- 
tralizing the PDF, capturing the airport, 
protecting the canal, and making the streets 
of the isthmus safe for Americans and inno- 
cent Panamanians, Lexington-Blue Grass 
was gearing up for an accelerated operation 
of its normal day-to-day mission, supporting 
the soldier (and Marines, sailors and 
airmen) in the field. 

An Emergency Operations Center was set 
up in Warehouse 4F, near the Message 
Center. There, representatives from DPCA, 
DEL and DRM would serve 'round the 
clock, insuring that any message reflecting 
the needs of our service members in 
Panama received immediate attention. 

In Ammunition, Maintenance, Product As- 
surance and Supply, rosters were estab- 
lished denoting who would be on call should 
that directorate's services be needed. And 
needed they were. 

Our directorate people came in and began 
pulling items off the shelves and packaged 
for shipment. Things like ammunition 
items, batteries, camouflage netting, secure 
communication equipment and explosive 
charges were shipped to the combat zone 
throughout the next several days, most of 
them within 24 hours after the depot re- 
ceived the request. According to folks in the 
Just Cause Operation Center, over 160 sepa- 
rate orders were filled. 

Our employees, knowing that at home 
waited gaily wrapped Christmas presents, a 
family in most cases, and a warm fire in 40 
below temperatures, still put the mission, 
and the combatants in Panama, first. It was 
a Just Cause for relinquishing time during 
the holidays. Really. Just 'cause our troops 
needed our help.e 


TRIBUTE TO COACH JIM POHL 


e Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
rise today to salute a Minnesotan who 
has reached a milestone in his profes- 
sion that very few of his colleagues 
have accomplished. 

As many people know, hockey is a 
major sport in Minnesota, and the 
game occupies a very special place in 
the hearts of Minnesotans. We take 
great pride in the hockey players we 
produce and we revel in their achieve- 
ments. Minnesota hockey players were 
at the heart of the successful Olympic 
teams that won gold medals in 1960 
and 1980, they dominate American col- 
lege hockey, and they have a major 
presence in the National Hockey 
League. 

But these players would not become 
what they are without good coaches, 
and it is one of those coaches that I 
salute today. 

Jim Pohl of Red Wing, MN, recently 
recorded the 200th victory of his high 
school coaching career, a milestone 
that he reached in his 16th season of 
coaching at Red Wing, which I might 
add is one of Minnesota's loveliest 
cities, nestled among the bluffs along 
the Mississippi River. 

It’s a remarkable milestone, 200 
wins, and it takes an individual with 
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persistence, tenacity, and a strong will 
to reach such a goal. 

The numbers alone, however, do not 
tell the entire story of Jim Pohl. 
While he has achieved much success 
as a coach, he considers coaching only 
a part of his real job—that of educat- 
ing Minnesota’s children. 

Like many coaches, Jim Pohl recog- 
nizes that athletics are a valuable part 
of the education process. He uses his 
classroom, and his hockey team, as 
ways to teach youngsters the values of 
discipline and hard work. While the 
people of Red Wing can take pride in 
his record as a coach, they can take 
equal pride in the dozens of his play- 
ers who were not only winners on the 
ice, but have gone on to be winners in 
other areas of their lives as well. 

It is too seldom, Mr. President, that 
we take the time to properly thank 
those who toil in educating our chil- 
dren, and I wanted to take this chance 
to congratulate Jim Pohl not only on 
his 200th win as a coach, but on his 
triumphs as an educator as well.e 


ARMENIAN GENOCIDE DAY OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


MOTION TO PROCEED 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that debate for 
the remainder of this day be limited to 
30 minutes to be equally divided be- 
tween Senator DoLE and Senator BYRD 
or their designees and that upon the 
completion of that debate or the yield- 
ing back of time that the Senate stand 
in recess under the previous order 
until 10 a.m. tomorrow, Thursday, 
February 22. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand we have 15 minutes on each side, 
and I hope I do not take all of that. I 
know the hour is late, but there are 
some things I want to put in the 
Recorp for my colleagues to look at 
between now and the vote tomorrow 
at 1 o'clock. 

There is no doubt about it, the over- 
whelming evidence is in favor of the 
proponents of the resolution. Again, if 
you need to be convinced, just take a 
look. In fact, I have a book with head- 
lines from all over the country which I 
will display in a minute. Just little sto- 
ries from the New York Times about 
the slaughter of Armenians, the 
drowning of women, the selling of chil- 
dren, and a few other things that hap- 
pened. 

Nobody has come forth to refute a 
single word. They give us this story, 
well, Turkey is a strategic ally. Well, 
that is not the argument they used 2 
weeks ago when China was a strategic 
ally. Nobody minded that when we 
were talking about the Chinese stu- 
dents and the outrage of those killed 
in China, and it was an outrage. 
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Maybe it was 2,000, maybe it was 
3,000. In this case it was a million and 
a half. Where is the outrage now? 

I put in the Recorp a variety of doc- 
uments in an effort to clear the 
record. Some have been saying, “Why 
are we in the Senate judging history?” 

My friend from Oklahoma, Senator 
Boren, said we ought to wait and let 
the scholars work it out. We have 
waited 75 years. How long do we wait? 
Normally they open the archives after 
50 years. Here it has been 75 years. 

If anybody cares to read today’s 
RECORD, there is a statement in it on 
the archives and how material has 
been withheld from the archives and 
how the archives have been scrubbed. 
And this is from the Turkish press, 
not some Armenian or somebody else 
who happens to be on the other side. 

We do not leave the economy for 
economists around here. We vote. We 
make decisions. We are not econo- 
mists, but we can grasp and analyze 
economic information and we make 
decisions. We are not Ph.D’s in inter- 
national strategic affairs, but we can 
and must and do make strategic deci- 
sions on issues. We declare war. We 
decide issues of life and death. We 
debate abortion and the death penal- 
ty. We are not God, but we have to 
deal with these issues that, in some 
ways, are in God’s domain. 

Why? Because we are on this Earth 
as human beings to do the best and do 
what is right, and that is what this is 
all about, a question of right or wrong. 

The Holocaust was wrong. The 
slaughter of Armenians was wrong. 
There is not a single soul who has said 
it was not wrong, in either case. As I 
put in the Recorp earlier today, the 
person who coined the phrase ‘‘geno- 
cide," in discussing why he reached 
that, how he coined that phrase, he 
talked about the Holocaust and the 
Armenian genocide. He said he read a 
lot of history. 

These are just news accounts on the 
Armenian genocide from 1915 to 1922; 
stories, news stories. I have not heard 
anybody get up and refute them. They 
are there from papers, the New York 
Times, the Outlook, the Missionary 
Review in the World—papers all across 
the country, all around the world—Lit- 
erary Digest, Current History, the In- 
dependent, the Atlantic Monthly. I 
ask my colleagues, before 1 tomorrow, 
at least to leaf through this. Just pick 
out one story and read it and ask your- 
self if anybody on this floor has refut- 
ed that story. 

If my colleagues concede there was a 
genocide and say oh, we do not want 
to vote for that because it might 
offend our friends, then that is an- 
other matter. If we reach that point 
where we cannot talk to our friends 
and cannot disagree with our friends, 
then we are in tough shape. We will 
not be able to do anything in this Con- 
gress. 
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As I said, the creator of the word 
“genocide,” the person who coined the 
term and did the research on which 
the Genocide Convention is based, he 
wrote that there was, "an Armenian 
genocide." Earlier I put in the RECORD 
a review of his determination. 

Elie Wiesel, who many believe to be 
the most prominent and authoritative 
voice of the victims of the Nazi Holo- 
caust, has publicly acknowledged the 
Armenian genocide. The U.N. Human 
Rights Commission has acknowledged 
the genocide. The EEC has acknowl- 
edged the genocide. The American Bar 
Association acknowledged there was a 
Armenian genocide. The Senate, in 
1920, before there was a word “geno- 
cide” but after hearings, decided there 
was what amounted to a genocide and 
stated that. That conclusion, or resolu- 
tion, passed unanimously. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a short paper 
on that issue along with the resolu- 
tion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOLE. I will read from the reso- 
lution. 

“Whereas the testimony adduced at 
the hearings conducted by the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations have clearly es- 
tablished the truth of the reported 
massacres"—this was in 1920, when 
the facts were fresh. It was before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee— 
“and other atrocities from which the 
Armenian people have suffered.” 

That is what we said in 1920. But 
here, in 1990, oh, we do not have the 
facts. We need to have more research. 
We need to open up the archives. 

Lots of luck. 

I hope history will show that this 
Senate is not less courageous than the 
one that was 70 years ago. Many Sena- 
tors who stated over the years there 
was a Armenian genocide are now 
saying, oh, I have now had a chance to 
reflect on it. Maybe there was a geno- 
cide, but we do not want to upset any- 
body, so let us not ruffle anybody’s 
feathers. 

Who has officially decided there was 
a genocide in Cambodia’s killing 
fields? Who decided that? We voted on 
it in this Chamber. According to my 
friend, the Senator from West Virgin- 
ia, we should not do that. 

I offered the amendment on the 
Cambodian genocide. It was back in 
1978. It dealt with Cambodia and 
Uganda, and human rights abuse. 
There was a motion to table. 

My friend from West Virginia sup- 
ported me and voted not to table. And 
we decided we could address that issue 
in the U.S. Senate. And we said the 
IMF could not make any loans to Idi 
Amin and others who slaughtered a 
couple of million people. We made 
that judgment right here on the 
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Senate floor in 1978. The vote was 67 
to 30, as I recall. 

This is not a court of law. I think we 
have to ask ourselves, if we say I have 
not made up my mind on genocide, I 
want to leave it to the historians for 
75 more years before I decide—what 
about the Holocaust? What about the 
genocide against the Jews in World 
War II? Who decided that? 

Well some might say the Nurem- 
burg war crimes trial made that call. 
But there were war crime trials in 
Turkey. Ottoman officials were tried 
and found guilty of ‘exterminating 
the Armenian Nation." It was in Turk- 
ish courts, in the period before the 
word genocide was even coined. And 
that is synonymous with the word 
itself. 

I did not make that judgment. It was 
a series of courts martial which the 
Ottoman Government itself convened. 
I want to have printed in the RECORD a 
paper reviewing those tribunals and I 
ask unanimous consent to have that 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. DOLE. Let me add an important 
point. The Turkish Government re- 
fused to release the exhibition and tes- 
timony from those trials. Why? The 
archives, all the archives are supposed- 
ly open. If they are, why are those 
records not available and where are 
they? Perhaps those who want to 
leave this question for another 75 or 
100 or 200 or 300 years of historical 
consideration know it is already histo- 
ry. 

How long does it take before it be- 
comes history? One day? One year? 
Ten years? Fifty years? Seventy-five 
years? We have placed page after page 
of documents in the Recorp, docu- 
ments that have not been contradict- 
ed, documents that indicate clearly 
and convincingly that thousands and 
thousands and thousands of people 
were wiped out. 

I add another piece of evidence now, 
a document comparing and analyzing 
Armenian population figures in the 
years 1912 and 1923, the years immedi- 
ately before and after the genocide. 

The best estimate of the population 
in 1912 was 2.1 million. By 1923 there 
were under 100,000 Armenians left. 

What happended to those 2 million 
Armenians? Did they just leave town? 
Or leave the country? 

Some call it genocide. 

I said earlier, 10 American Presi- 
dents, Republicans and Democrats, 
have all referred to the slaughter, the 
tragedy. Some used the word “geno- 
cide." Maybe our Presidents were not 
informed. Maybe they should not have 
made that statement, but they did. 
And many historians and many schol- 
ars, many official American represent- 
atives, many international organiza- 
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tions, many, many people have looked 
at evidence and decided there was 
genocide. 

So, I think it is time for the Senate 
at least to join with the children and 
the grandchildren of the 1.5 million 
Armenians. We have heard about the 
grandchildren of the Turks. What 
about the grandchildren of the Arme- 
nians? What about the children of the 
Armenians? What about the victims 
and their children? Nobody said a 
word about them. Oh, why, they are 
only Armenians, they are powerless, 
they are a little country. They cannot 
do anything. They do not have an am- 
bassador to go around to each Senator 
and say, “I cannot operate in this 
country if you support this resolu- 
tion.” That is precisely what the Turk- 
ish Ambassador has been saying. 

There is no Armenian Ambassador. 
He cannot go around to Senate offices. 
They do not have any military con- 
tracts. They cannot call up the lobby- 
ists. They cannot hire lobbyists. They 
do not have any money. 

They had an earthquake that wiped 
out 50,000 people and left half a mil- 
lion people homeless in Armenia, a 
small country of 3.5 million. What are 
they supposed to do? 

They have in effect placed them- 
selves at the mercy of the Senate. I 
think they feel their case is just. They 
are not asking us to blaze any new 
trail around here. We made these 
kinds of decisions time and time again. 

As I said earlier, we made one late 
last year with reference to Bulgaria 
and Turkey; it passed 99 to 0. I voted 
for it. There were some who could 
have said: Oh, you cannot get into 
that argument. This is not a court; 
this is the U.S. Senate. But 98 of us 
joined the distinguished President pro 
tempore in supporting his resolution. 

In 1986, when we were debating 
whether or not to ratify the Genocide 
Convention, six of my colleagues men- 
tioned the Armenian genocide in that 
debate. So it is not that this is some- 
thing that just happened or we never 
thought about genocide and the Arme- 
nians. 

So I want to print in the RECORD a 
statement by Mr. RIELE of Michigan, 
a statement by Senator Kerry of Mas- 
sachusetts, a statement by Senator 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, a state- 
ment by Senator Boschwrrz of Minne- 
soata, a statement by Senator PELL of 
Rhode Island, and then from a year 
earlier, a statement by Senator Dopp 
of Connecticut, who was urging me as 
majority leader to bring up the Geno- 
cide Convention. 

I ask those statements be printed in 
the Recor to demonstrate that we 
knew precisely when we debated the 
ratification of the Genocide Conven- 
tion that it included the Armenian 
genocide. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, 40 years ago, 
the United States won its war against the 
terrorism of the Nazis, and became the prin- 
cipal force behind the drafting of the Geno- 
cide Treaty. 

Today, as our Government continues to 
fight terrorism around the world, it is ap- 
propriate that we at last join 96 other na- 
tions in ratifying the treaty that we origi- 
nally drafted. 

Mr. President, in its current form, the 
Genocide Convention has been weakened, 
for reasons having to do with ideology and 
politics, and not for any reasons of good 
policy. 

But even in its weakened form, it is time 
the United States ended the embarrassment 
of its failure to ratify the treaty drafted 
over a 2-year period by a United Nations 
committee chaired by a United States dele- 
gate, adopted unanimously by the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly in Paris on December 9, 1948, 
signed 2 days later by the United States, 
and transmitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion the following June by President 
Truman. 

Mr. President, along with seven other 
members of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, I opposed the additional provisions that 
were added to the treaty as part of the 
Lugar-Helms package, because I believed 
these provisions were unnecessary, and 
might cause some of our allies to refuse to 
recognize the U.S. ratification as valid. The 
Netherlands, for instance, has stated that it 
does not recognize as valid ratification by 
any nation which seeks to deny the World 
Court with jurisdiction over the treaty. 

Ithink it is worth looking at which other 
nations have adopted the kind of provisions 
contained in the Lugar-Helms package: 

Albania, Algeria, Argentina, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, Czechoslovakia, 
German Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
India, Mongolia, Morocco, Philippines, 
Poland, Romania, Ruwanda, Spain, Ukran- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Venezuela, and 
Viet Nam. 

Most of these nations, are Communist. 
Others are or were headed by authoritarian 
regimes at the time they ratified the con- 
vention. It is understandable why these na- 
tions might not want the World Court to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over their actions. But 
the United States does not commit genocide. 
We should not be fearful of giving jurisdic- 
tion to the World Court of any such offense. 

We should not be on the same side as 
these Communist nations in refusing to ac- 
knowledge the jurisdiction of the Court. We 
have nothing to hide. 

Instead, we should be taking the position 
taken by our allies, including Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Ecuador, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and the United Kingdom, 
who do not accept reservations in respect to 
article IX of the convention. 

In order to avoid a lengthy debate on the 
Genocide Convention that might impede its 
swift ratification, I will not be offering an 
amendment to the treaty to eliminate the 
additional provisions to the convention re- 
ported out by a bare majority of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

For the record, I wish to state that the 
amendment I would have offered would 
have replaced these provisions with the dec- 
laration by the United States it did not rec- 
ognize the article IX reservations to the 
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treaty adopted by the Communist nations, 
and the others I have mentioned, which is 
the position taken by the United Kingdom 
and our other allies. 

Even with the additional provisions, ratifi- 
cation of the treaty by the United States is 
long overdue. As President Reagan has said 
of the Genocide Convention. 

"If free men and women remain silent in 
the face of oppression we risk the destruc- 
tion of entire peoples. * * * We intend to 
use the convention in our efforts to expand 
human freedom and fight human rights 
abuses around the world. Like you, I say in 
a forthright voice, ‘Never again“ 

We must reject the claims of some that 
the treaty is worthless because it does not 
protect political groups. It protects national, 
ethnic, racial, and religious groups. I find it 
hard to imagine a nation defending itself 
against charges of genocide by saying. We 
are not committing mass murder against an 
ethnic or racial group—we are only commit- 
ting mass murder against a political group.” 

The idea that a nation would use the de- 
fense that it is only committing mass 
murder against a political group is ludi- 
crous. 

We must reject the claims of some that 
the slaugher of the Cambodians by Pol Pot 
was not a genocidal action prohibited by the 
treaty. There is no forum in the world that 
ever made that determination. Yet the 
United States has been in no position to 
raise the issue, because we haven't ratified 
the Genocide Convention. 

We must reject the claim that the Geno- 
cide Convention exempts the Soviet actions 
in Afghanistan from being considered geno- 
cidal. That is another issue that has not 
been resolved, because no one has taken the 
Soviet Union to the World Court to make 
that charge. If the United States ratifies 
the treaty, it has the right to do so. If the 
Soviet Union refuses jurisdiction, the World 
Court than has the right to decide both 
whether it can hear the case, and whether 
the genocide has occurred. 

Because of our World Court reservation, 
we have weakened our position at the World 
Court, and the Soviet Union could under 
the standing principles of international law 
claim that the United States has lost its 
right to bring its claim because of its own 
reservation. 

Still, we can bring the claim, even if the 
Soviets decline jurisdiction, and thus use 
the convention to publicize acts of genocide 
when we believe they have occurred. 

We must also reject the claims that ratifi- 
cation of the Genocide Convention would 
violate or affect the United States Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution is the supreme law of 
the land, and it cannot be overridden by any 
external agreement. 

As the distinguished majority leader has 
stated in the past: 

“The rights of all remain in major focus 
of our foreign policy, especially when we are 
today beset by issues of how to stem the ad- 
vance of the enemies of human rights. Let 
us set an example for the world to follow. 
Let us ratify the Genocide Convention now. 

Mr. President, I believe the opposition to 
the Genocide Convention in its current 
form demonstrates extraordinary insensitiv- 
ity to the many American citizens who came 
here following the Armenian genocide, to 
those who once were refugees from or had 
relatives killed in Hitler’s death camps, to 
those immigrants from Southeast Asia who 
fled from the Khmer Rouge. 

Those who object to the treaty should rec- 
ognize that their concerns are not accepted 
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by the State Department, by the President 
of the United States, or by such close U.S. 
allies as Canada, France, Israel, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom. 

Both West and East Germany have rati- 
fied the Convention. Our own ratification of 
this treaty is long overdue. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I support 
ratification of the Genocide Convention, 
and I urge the Members of the Senate to 
join me in that support. U.S. ratification of 
this treaty is long overdue. 

On December 11, 1946, the U.N. General 
Assembly voted unanimously to declare 
genocide a crime under international law. 
Since that time, 96 nations have agreed to 
that convention. The United States has 
been conspicuous in its absence. 

In 1963, President John F. Kennedy urged 
the Senate to ratify this treaty. He believed 
that, there is no society so advanced that it 
no longer needs periodic recommitment to 
human rights. The United States cannot 
afford to renounce the responsibility for 
support of the very fundamentals which dis- 
tinguish our concept of government from all 
forms of tyranny." This sentiment applies 
today with equal force; we must be clear in 
our abhorrence of genocide and we must be 
emphatic in our willingness to make geno- 
cide a crime. 

The arguments against ratification are un- 
presuasive. Nothing in the convention will 
override any of the basic protections of the 
Constitution; a treaty does not override or 
supersede constitutional provisions. And the 
convention itself makes clear that it is up to 
the ratifying States to adopt their own im- 
plementing legislation. 

The reason why the United States should 
ratify the Genocide Convention is to add 
our name to the effort to deter genocide in 
the future. We have had too many examples 
in the recent history of humanity—the Ar- 
menian massacre, the Holocaust, and the 
Cambodian nightmare—not to recognize 
that genocide can occur and it can recur. 

By ratifying this convention, genocide will 
become fully established in international 
law as a crime against humanity. This 
treaty is a statement of repugnance by all 
civilized peoples at that crime, and the 
name of the United States should be on 
that statement. 

We must ratify the Genocide Convention 
today. We—and the peoples of the world— 
have waited for 35 years. We cannot wait 
any longer. 

Mr. Boschwirz. Madam President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment of my 
friend from Idaho. 

I would like to point out to my colleagues 
that this amendment is a good deal differ- 
ent than the reservations that we have en- 
tered into on this treaty. We have entered 
into some reservations and understandings 
indeed at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Idaho and others that affect this coun- 
try's relationship to the treaty but which do 
not affect the relationship of other coun- 
tries to the treaty. 

It is an important distinction to make, 
Madam President, the fact that an amend- 
ment to the treaty itself would indeed effec- 
tively void it, that all other 96 nations that 
have already signed onto it would have to 
accept this amendment. But reservations 
that have been entered into that define the 
relationship of the United States to the 
treaty are of a different nature and of a dif- 
ferent sort. 

Those who have read the report on the 
Genocide Convention íssued by the Foreign 
Relations Committee note on page 16 this 
distinction is made: 
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“A reservation is usually defined as a uni- 
lateral statement made by a contracting 
party which purports to exclude or modify 
the terms of a treaty or the legal effect of 
certain provisions. Ordinarily, it affects only 
the party entering it. All that is required of 
the other parties to the treaty is that they 
acquiesce in it. Their own treaty obligations 
among themselves remain unaffected.” 

So there, Madam President, is the differ- 
ence between a reservation and an amend- 
ment such as the Senator from Idaho now 
suggests. 

The report continues: 

“The practice of entering reservations to 
multilateral treaties is widespread. The 
Netherlands, for example, entered nine sep- 
arate reservations to the International Cov- 
enant on Civil and Political Rights at the 
time of ratification. Portugal included eight 
reservations in the instrument of ratifica- 
tion of the European Convention on Human 
Rights. A number of signatories have en- 
tered reservations to the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 

“The procedures followed by other parties 
to a treaty in giving effect to reservations 
are also well established. A state that wishes 
to enter a reservation must see that it is cir- 
culated to all other parties. These states 
than have a year in which to act. Each has 
the option of accepting or objecting to the 
reservation. In the event a party accepts the 
reservation, either expressly or by allowing 
a year to pass without objecting, the reser- 
vation becomes binding upon the accepting 
state and the reserving state in all disputes 
between the two.” 

So I would carefully make the distinction 
between what my friend from the State of 
Idaho is now offering, an amendment to the 
treaty itself, and the reservations that have 
been agreed to by a large number of Sena- 
tors here in order to make the Genocide 
Convention acceptable to what I believe will 
be the vast majority of Senators when the 
matter comes to a vote. 

So Madam President, this amendment is, 
as the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee said, a killer amendment. We 
cannot allow it to be adopted. It must be re- 
jected. The Genocide Convention that has 
been before this body for 38 years is now 
close to passage. It will be a memorable day 
in the history of the U.S. Senate when, 
indeed, this treaty is ratified. 

Madam President, I rise to speak in favor 
of the Genocide Convention and also in op- 
position to the amendment that is being 
proffered by the Senator from Idaho. 

Madam President, before I begin, I wish to 
say that the fact that the treaty is before us 
today and has a good chance of passage, 
after 38 years of waiting in the wings, I 
think is a tribute to the very forceful leader- 
ship by the majority leader, and the coop- 
eration of Senator Byrp, the minority 
leader. It is also an indication that the For- 
eign Relations Committee is being restored 
to the authority and luster that it once held 
in this body, and in this Nation, under the 
leadership of Senator Dick Lucar of Indi- 
ana and also under the leadership of the 
ranking minority member, Senator CLAI- 
BORNE PELL of Rhode Island, whose father 
was one of the outstanding heroes of a tale 
that I will tell and about whom I will speak 
at some length. 

I might say that my friend from Rhode 
Island has the moral antenna and decency 
of few I have met in my life, and I am a 
great admirer of his. 

I also wish to commend Senator PROXMIRE 
for his unflagging devotion to this issue in 
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speaking to the Senate daily and for keep- 
ing the issue alive over a long period of 
years. Without him, the treaty would not 
have reached the floor today. 

The Genocide Convention, Madam Presi- 
dent, has particular significance and par- 
ticular applicability to me. Though I am not 
sure that the treaty will do away with geno- 
cide—indeed, genocide continues to occur to 
this day and is perhaps proceeding at this 
moment in Ethiopia. It happened a few 
years ago in Kampuchea. It happened many 
years ago to the Armenians; it happened in 
the 1930's at the hand of Stalin to the 
Ukrainians. Then in the midst of 50 million 
other deaths, it fell upon the Jewish people 
to lose two out of five of their world popula- 
tion during the terrible period of the 
Second World War in the 1940's. This 
treaty, Madam President, has been a long 
time in coming to the U.S. Senate. And 
again, I am not sure that it will end geno- 
cide—people's inhumanities to other people, 
regretfully, continues—but an important 
step will have been taken. 

Because, Madam President, who among us 
can say that had the Genocide Convention 
been passed in the 1930's as a response to 
the slaughter of the Armenians and then to 
the Ukrainians, that had the Genocide Con- 
vention been passed and ratified by the na- 
tions of the world, including the United 
States of America, who among us could say 
that the events of the 1930's and 1940's 
would not have been different? Perhaps 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, or even 
millions would have been saved. And I 
submit that none among us could say that 
had the Genocide Convention been passed, 
and had the press been aware of the desire 
of nations to oppose it, that the events of 
the 1940's would indeed not have been dif- 
ferent. 

Madam President, I said that the Geno- 
cide Convention has particular significance 
and applicability to me. In late January 
1983, I made an appointment with President 
Reagan. I went to see him a few days later 
with my son to tell him that January 30, 
1983 was the 50th anniversary of Hitler's be- 
coming Reich Chancellor in Germany and 
that the Weimar Republic at that point 
died. Hindenburg, who was old and infirm, 
stepped down. And also on that day, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1933, my father came home—and 
we lived in Berlin, Germany at that time— 
and told my mother that we would leave 
Germany. 

That was 53 years ago now. My father was 
at that time 55, the same age that I am 
today. He was at the height of his success. 
He was Handelsgerichfrat, a judge a refer- 
ee—an unusual position for a Jew in Germa- 
ny to have at that time. He was also a busi- 
nessman, for being a referee in the commer- 
cial courts was not a full-time position. And 
he was indeed quite successful, And, as we 
would expect from any man of that age, to 
leave such heights and to leave a place of 
his home was difficult. 

He was a highly successful man in the 
midst of a worldwide depression, and he 
knew that to move his family was a matter 
of great risk. Our travels from that day 
onward when we left Germany in July 1933, 
very early in the Hitler period, our travels 
were nevertheless difficult. 

My father was born in a small town on the 
German-Polish border. Indeed, the border 
of Germany and Poland ran right through 
the middle of the town, My father was born 
on the Polish side and so we always found 
ourselves under the Polish quota. And the 
Polish quota, because of the actions of the 
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Congress in the 19208, was always full. The 
German quota, on the other hand, was 
often empty. 

We went from American consulate to 
American consulate, seeking entry into this 
country, even in 1933 and 1934, and were 
turned down time and again—as my wife's 
father was in later years. My wife and her 
family eventually found their way to Brazil. 

We went first to Czechoslovakia, and we 
spoke to the American consul there and we 
were refused. Then we went to Switzerland, 
and my father spoke with the American 
consul there and was refused. They said, 
“You are Polish. The quota is full for years 
and you cannot enter the United States.” So 
we went on. 

We went to several other countries—Hol- 
land and Luxembourg and finally we went 
to England. My father felt that he was still 
not far enough away from Hitler's wrath 
that he foresaw with considerable clarity. 
Finally in England we found a consul who 
allowed us to immigrate to the United 
States under the German quota. We arrived 
December 23, 1935. So, this treaty indeed 
has some very special meaning to me. 

For, while it is not an insurance against 
future genocide, if the countries of the 
world had ratified such à convention in the 
1930's, if there had been a heightened 
public awareness of genocide in the world, 
as this convention attests that there is, who 
among us would not say that the genocide 
of the 1930's, conducted by Stalin against 
the Ukrainians and the genocide of Hitler 
against the Jews and against many other 
good people as well, might not have oc- 
curred. Who among us would say that histo- 
ry might not have taken a different course? 
Perhaps genocide would not have been 
averted, but certainly its course, its extent, 
its intensity would have been much differ- 
ent. The borders of other countries might 
not have been slammed shut to the victims, 
as it was, even at the height of the horror in 
the 1940's. The Jews of that period simply 
had no place to go. 

What if my father had not made that de- 
cision to leave Germany? We would have 
been among the statistics, our ashes would 
have risen to the heights of Auschwitz. The 
figure would have been 6 million and 6 in- 
stead of 6 million, though it would not even 
have been adjusted. 

But had this treaty been in effect, had the 
awareness of the world been enlightened, 
had the press known that 100 countries had 
signed such a treaty, would they have di- 
rected their activitis differently? Would 
hundreds or thousands or more have sur- 
vived? I submit that that would have been 
the result. 

Recently, a book was written entitled 
"The Abandonment of the Jews," by David 
Weinman, who is a non-Jew, who spoke of 
how leaders of the world—many of them re- 
vered in our memory, I might say—did noth- 
ing despite clear and overwhelming evidence 
that the atrocities that were taking place 
were actually happening—newspapers would 
not publish stories, statesmen would simply 
not act and millions were herded into the 
gas chambers, many of them from my 
family, none of whom I knew because I was 
2 years old, Madam President, when we left 
Germany, but many of whom my father 
often spoke to me about. One of the few 
people, indeed, one of the very few people, 
during that time to speak up was Herbert 
Pell, the father of Senator CLAIBORNE PELL. 
Senator PELL's father was then a high rank- 
ing member of the State Department. For 
his efforts he was effectively expelled from 
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the State Department, the budget for his 
activities removed. 

I might say another member of the Pell 
family, Robert T. Pell, was instrumental in 
convincing the Dominican Republic to de- 
velop a haven to which somewhat less than 
a thousand Jews went from Europe at a 
3 when they really could go nowhere 
else. 

In that regard. it is interesting to note 
that when I made a speech not so long ago 
to a group of Canadians, I spoke about the 
book “The Abandonment of the Jews.” 
They responded by saying, Let us send you 
the one about Canada.” In Canada the com- 
panion book is entitled None is Too Many,” 
because there too the gates were closed to 
the Jews. 

It is also interesting and sad to note that a 
look at immigration patterns over the histo- 
ry of this country shows that in the 193078, 
when the need was so great, we reached the 
lowest levels of immigration. There was no 
previous period of our existence as a coun- 
try when immigration was as low. Ninety 
percent of the quota, Madam President, 
went unfilled. It simply was not filled. It is 
emotional for me to speak about this fact 
when I think about the millions of people 
whose ashes were just swept through the 
chimneys of those concentration camps. 

But let me read about Herbert C. Pell, 
who was appointed to the War Crimes Com- 
mission by President Roosevelt, an old 
friend. This organization first met in De- 
cember 1943, The book, The Abandonment 
of the Jews” that I have mentioned, goes on 
at some length about the attitude of the 
American Government during those times. 
It states: "From the outset Pell wanted the 
Commission to be as ‘tough as possible.“ 
He strongly proposed the view that atroc- 
ities committed by the axis on civilian popu- 
lations were not outside the realm of war 
crimes. He won some members of that Com- 
mission over to his broader interpretation 
but they could not act without orders from 
their government. The matter bogged down 
because neither Pell nor Sir Cecil Hearst, 
the British representative, and Commission 
Chairman, could get his government to take 
the position on it. 

“In January 1945, after 8 months without 
an answer, Hearst quit in disgust. The State 
Department treated Pell even more shabbi- 
ly. Despite his frequent requests for instruc- 
tions on policy issues, it never gave him defi- 
nite directions. Thus, while he could lobby 
other Commissioners, he had no authority 
to take official positions themselves. His 
lack of power was not acknowledged.” 

Further on, the book states that the State 
Department officials assigned to the War 
Crimes Commission questions intended to 
make Pell’s mission fail. Continuing to 
quote: 

“In December 1944, Pell returned to the 
United States to try to clarify the problem. 
He made no progress with the State Depart- 
ment, but conferred with Roosevelt on Jan- 
uary 9th. By then, Hearst had resigned the 
War Crimes Commission, and it appeared 
that Pell would become the chairman. The 
President reassured him, and as he left said, 
‘Good-bye, Birdie. Good luck to you. Go 
back to London as quick as you can and get 
yourself elected chairman.’ When Pell went 
to the State Department to bid his formal 
farewell, he was astonished to hear Statin- 
ious say that the Department had been 
unable to obtain the appropriation for con- 
tinuing his work. The only choice was to 
close his office and have some regular 
American official represent the United 
States on the commission.” 
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Later, the book also states: 

“What Pell definitely achieved then was 
to force the administration to make its war 
crimes policy public, a step that the War 
Refugee Board greatly desired. Whether his 
year of effort in the War Refugee Board 
added pressure and influenced policy itself 
cannot be determined.” 

But this man, the father of Senator PELL, 
was among the few who spoke out and tried 
to have an impact on American policy—and 
was totally unsuccessful. 

The United States did little—close to 
nothing. I pointed out that immigration 
during that period fell to its lowest point in 
our history. A mere 10 percent of the quotas 
were filled. My people were allowed to lan- 
guish, suffer, and die uncharted deaths. 
Other countries, as I have mentioned, did 
little more or did nothing at all. 

My family and others who were able to 
get out are sprinkled all over the world: 
Brazil, Cuba, Kenya, Shanghai, China, the 
Union of South Africa, Australia, and a 
number of other countries as well. But 
many, many more were lost and are no 
more. Who among us, Mr. President, can say 
that a Genocide Treaty would not have 
been effective if it had been in existence 
back in those days? Who among us can say 
that the results would not have been differ- 
ent, whether with respect to a single human 
being, hundreds, thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions? If the consciousness of nations had 
been awakened as it is now by this treaty; if 
the press were freer as it is today, and more 
aggressive as it is today, who among us can 
say that the presence of this treaty would 
not indeed have affected those terrible 
days? 

So, Madam President, I hope we vote 100 
to zero to ratify this treaty. No authority or 
sovereignty of the United States is threat- 
ened but countless millions may someday be 
saved. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I rise in 
strong support of ratification of the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide. The time has 
come for the United States of America to 
take its rightful place among the family of 
nations that have already ratified this docu- 
ment, We must delay no longer. 

I would like to commend Senator Prox- 
mire for his efforts on behalf of ratification. 
Senator Proxmire has been a lone voice, 
crying in the wilderness, urging ratification 
of this treaty. He has made literally thou- 
sands of speeches on this matter here in the 
Senate, and I congratulate him for his dili- 
gent attention to this important issue. I 
hope that the action we take today in rati- 
fying the U.S. Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
cide will vitiate the need for Senator Prox- 
mire's efforts. 

I have had many opportunities to study 
first hand the heartrending evidence of the 
most far-reaching campaign of genocide in 
history, the despicable work of the Nazis 
before and during World War II. That one 
group of human beings can turn against an- 
other in an attempt to wipe them off the 
Earth is beyond comprehension, and yet it 
has happened, again and again. 

Early in this century, the Turkish slaugh- 
ter of the Armenian people was an early and 
unfortunate example of genocide. What was 
originally called the Ukrainian famine of 
1932-33 is now known as a broad and oches- 
trated campaign of starvation, physical 
abuse, and internment, and called genocide 
by many. Today Cambodia is reported to be 
the site of genocide killings. 
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The litany goes on. The victims are many, 
the voices of outrage too few. The ratifica- 
tion of an international treaty outlawing 
the practice of genocide seems a small 
enough protest against the enormity of the 
crime. Still, this is a government of laws, 
and we write the moral bases of our society 
into law. 

It is therefore imperative that after a 35- 
year delay, the Senate should give its advice 
and consent to the signing of the Genocide 
Treaty. 

President Truman transmitted the Geno- 
cide Convention to the Senate for its advice 
and consent on June 16, 1949. Hard on the 
heels of the end of World War II and the 
revelation to the world of the Nazi extermi- 
nation camps, the United States declared 
genocide a crime under international law. 
This was followed by the drafting of the 
Convention of Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide. 

Let us not lose sight of the background. 
The world was shocked by the evidence of 
lengths to which man can go when driven 
by irrational forces. One reaction was the 
swift passage of measures to outlaw and 
punish such genocidal actions against a 
whole people. 

The convention would have made it possi- 
ble to punish those responsible for the 
atrocities committed against the Armenian 
people in Turkey during the time of the 
First World War. Some 1.5 million people of 
Armenian ancestry were killed throughout 
the Ottoman Empire, and more were driven 
from their homes during that time. 

The convention would have made it possi- 
ble to punish those responsible for the ac- 
tions of the Soviet Government during the 
early 1930's which resulted in wholesale 
deaths and displacement of the Ukrainian 
people. 

The convention would have made it possi- 
ble to punish those responsible for the de- 
portation of Jews from all over Europe to 
slave labor and death camps in Germany 
and Eastern Europe for the express purpose 
of wiping out the Jewish people. 

The convention would make it possible to 
punish those responsible for the intentional 
uprooting and killing of the Khmer Rouge 
forces, 

Mr. President, no reasonable objection can 
be made to a treaty that labels genocide an 
international crime which must be prevent- 
ed and punished. 

I urge my colleagues to vote to ratify this 
convention. The United States must join 
over 90 of her sister nations in denouncing 
genocide. 

Mr. RiEGLE. The Senate's ratification of 
the Genocide Treaty today is one of the 
most important actions ever taken by this 
body. As one of the first nations to endorse 
the convention at the United Nations 36 
years ago, it is appropriate that the United 
States, as a key defender of human rights 
around the world, join the 96 other signato- 
ry nations in condemning the act of geno- 
cide. 

In 1949, President Truman first submitted 
the Genocide Treaty to the U.S. Congress 
for ratification. Since then, the convention, 
which declares the systematic killing of 
racial, ethnic, or religious groups a crime 
under international law, has had the sup- 
port of Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, 
Nixon, Ford, and Carter. On September 6, 
1984, President Reagan became the seventh 
President to urge the Senate to give its con- 
sent to ratification. 

Disagreement over the legal meaning and 
effect of this treaty has prevented the 
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Senate from approving this convention for 
the past 36 years. To alleviate concerns that 
certain obligations under the convention are 
not clearly defined and may conflict with 
the U.S. Constitution, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has drafted a set of 
eight provisos which delineate and qualify 
the legal obligations that the United States 
will incur in ratifying the convention. In so 
doing, the committee has quieted many of 
the treaty’s critics, and has facilitated its 
approval by the Senate. 

Today's ratification of the Genocide 
Treaty pays tribute to the million of victims 
of genocide, including the 1.5 million Arme- 
nians whose massacre between 1915 and 
1923 set the stage for the annihilation of 6 
million Jews just a few decades later. In ad- 
dition, we remember the millions of Ukraini- 
ans who perished in the only man-induced 
famine in history, and the killing of millions 
of Cambodians at the hands of the Pol Pot 
regime. These events are part of the darkest 
chapters in the world’s history. 

Even now, the threat of genocide is not 
safely in our past. Many ethnic and reli- 
gious minorities around the globe—includ- 
ing the Baha’is of Iran—continue to be at 
risk. 

Unfortunately, mere Senate ratification of 
the Genocide Treaty will not end the injus- 
tices of the world. What ratification will do, 
I believe, is demonstrate the commitment of 
this country to the protection of human 
rights and thereby legitimize our Nation's 
standing as the greatest protector of human 
rights in the world. No longer can our adver- 
saries challenge U.S. dedication to human 
rights by focusing on our failure to ratify 
the Genocide Treaty. 

In the three and a half decades that the 
world has waited for the United States to 
lend its support to the Genocide Treaty, dis- 
tinguished proponents of Senate action 
have kept the debate alive. Since 1967, the 
regular speeches on the Senate floor by our 
distinguished colleague from Wisconsin, 
Senator PnoxMinE, urging prompt ratifica- 
tion of the convention, have provided daily 
reminders of the importance of endorsing 
the convention, and of the damage rendered 
by our continued failure to do so. 

One of our greatest teachers on the moral 
imperative of protecting the world from the 
horrors of genocide is the distinguished hu- 
manitarian and survivor of the Holocaust, 
Elie Wiesel. 

Through his words and deeds, Elie Wiesel 
has etched in the world's memory the hor- 
rors of his own experience, in the hope of 
preventing the occurrence of future holo- 
causts. He eloquently reminds us that re- 
spect and dignity for each individual is es- 
sential to the achievement of world peace. 

I am pleased that, after long years of wait- 
ing, the Senate has today taken an impor- 
tant step toward achieving that goal by 
voting overwhelmingly in favor of ratifying 
the Genocide Convention. 

Mr. H Ls. Mr. President, the vote which 
the Senate is about to conduct upon the so- 
called Genocide Convention is, at most, 
symbolic. Thanks to the eight provisos—on 
reservations—that some of us insisted 
should be a part of the instrument, the sov- 
ereignty of our Nation and the freedom of 
our people have been protected against as- 
sault by the World Court. 

In other words, the treaty has been de- 
fanged in terms of the dangerous defects in 
its original version. 

Mr. President, I will not delay the Senate 
with a reiteration of what I said on this 
floor yesterday. For those who may have an 
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interest in my concerns, I would refer them 
to pages S 1261 through S 1273. Of particu- 
lar interest will be the testimony of the late, 
great Senator Sam Ervin when he appeared 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations 
on May 22, 19'70. 

So, Mr. President, this Genocide Conven- 
tion upon which we are about to vote is 
purely symbolic. We might as well be voting 
on a simple resolution to condemn geno- 
cide— which every civilized person does. 

My vote against the treaty is likewise sym- 
bolic. Even in its present form, harmless as 
it now is, this treaty has the remote poten- 
tial of an entangling alliance. So I shall vote 
against it for that reason—and also as a 
postscript of gratitude to a great American, 
Sam Ervin, who long ago took the time to 
make me aware of the great constitutional 
implications of this treaty in its original 
form. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today the Senate 
has a historic opporunity to give its advice 
and consent to the Genocide Convention. 
After 36 years of effort, we stand at the 
threshold of ratification of this landmark 
human rights document. I very much hope 
that the Senate will proceed to a final vote 
on the resolution of ratification. 

Just 14 months ago, we briefly considered 
the Genocide Convention in the final days 
of the 98th Congress. The prospects for rati- 
fication has been greatly enhanced by Presi- 
dent Reagan's strong endorsement of the 
convention in the final month of the 98th 
Congress. Shortly thereafter the convention 
was ordered reported favorably by the For- 
eign Relations Committee by an impressive 
17-to-0 vote. We knew we were racing 
against the clock, but with the support of 
the administration, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and virtually every major human 
rights and religious organizations in the 
country, we were ready to begin the final 
push for ratification. 

Faced with the reality of a filibuster at 
the end of the 98th Congress, the Senate 
suspended consideration of the convention 
and in its stead adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing support for the principles con- 
tained in the Genocide Convention, and 
pledging expeditious action in the first ses- 
sion of this Congress. That resolution 
passed the Senate by a vote of 87 to 2, sig- 
naling our detemination to, at long last, get 
this treaty to the Senate early enough in 
this session to give it a favorable chance of 
passage. 

I hope that we will not be faced this ses- 
sion with virtually the same situation that 
existed a year ago. The convention was re- 
ported favorably by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, for the sixth time, in May and 
has been on the Senate calendar for many 
months. I remain hopeful that we will still 
be able to complete final action on the con- 
vention before this session is over. 

I think it is important to reflect for a 
moment on why it is so essential for us to 
ratify the Genocide Convention. The con- 
vention arose from the ashes of the Holo- 
caust, a response to the attempted extermi- 
nation of European Jews by the Nazis and, 
therefore, regarded as much for symbolic as 
well as for its practical effect. In this centu- 
ry we have also witnessed the massacre of 
the Armenians in the Ottoman Empire and 
the barbarism of the Khmer Rouge in Cam- 
bodia during the 1970's millions upon mil- 
lions of lives have been lost. 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. President, I join my col- 
leagues in today's special order to com- 
memorate the 70th anniversary of the Ar- 
menian genocide. By honoring the victims 
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of the first genocide of the 20th century we 
can preserve the memory of this bleak chap- 
ter in human history. We must vividly re- 
member such events of the past, if we are to 
learn from them and prevent their reoccur- 
rence. 

On this day 70 years ago, Turkish leaders 
set in motion a plan to systmatically elimi- 
nate their Armenian subjects from exist- 
ence, thereby setting the so-called Armeni- 
an Question once and for all. By 1923, ap- 
proximately three quarters of the Armenian 
population living in Armenia and Turkey, 
over 1.5 million people, perished either 
through outright killing or through a bru- 
tally executed deportation program. To this 
day, successive Turkish governments have 
denied that these horrible events took place. 
The number of Armenians killed, they 
claim, was less than 30,000 and their death 
was due to their disloyalty in siding with 
Russia at a time when Turkey was fighting 
a war on several fronts. 

The truth of this tragedy, however, 
cannot be covered up. Substantial documen- 
tation exists in U.S. Archives, and the U.S. 
Ambassador to Turkey, Henry Morganthau, 
Jr. at the time, made several declarations 
on what he learned about these atrocities. 
There exist many survivors who witnessed 
the genocide and gave testimony about its 
occurrence. Our own Government, however, 
has shown considerable lack of sensitivity 
on this issue, ostensibly to prevent a loss of 
favor with our strategic NATO ally Turkey. 
An August 1982 State Department bulletin 
stated that— 

"Because the historical record of the 1915 
events in Asia Minor is ambiguous, the De- 
partment of State does not endorse allega- 
tions that the Turkish government commit- 
ted a genocide against the Armenian people. 
Armenian terrorists use this allegation to 
justify in part their continuing attacks on 
Turkish diplomats and installations.” 

Defense Secretary Weinberger has made 
similar public statements and President 
Reagan, himself, has refused to issue a 
statement honoring “Armenian Martyr's 
Day." I find this posture inexcusable and 
disrespectful to Armenian-Americans who 
have made such great contributions to our 
country. 

To deny the existence of the Armenian 
genocide is an affront to the proud descend- 
ants of an heroic people and is unbecoming 
for this Nation, the very foundation of 
which rests upon the values of individual 
liberty and freedom. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 101, of which I am a cosponsor, would 
designate April 24, 1985, as National Day 
of Remembrance of Man's Inhumanity to 
Man." Enacting this legislation would dem- 
onstrate this country's dedication to the 
values of the sanctity of human life and the 
historical truth. Some claim that Senate 
Joint Resolution 101, if enacted, would en- 
courage terrorism. I condemn all acts of ter- 
rorism committed by Armenians against 
Turkish diplomats in the strongest possible 
terms, as do the overwhelming majority of 
Armenian-Americans. It is only a small 
group of extremists who have resorted to vi- 
olence and sullied the reputation of a 
decent and respected people, further victim- 
izing all Armenians. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 101 will stand as testimony from this 
Nation that we shall not forget these events 
and that they shall be remembered precise- 
ly to avoid their future reoccurrence. 

Two decades later, Adolf Hitler could 
borrow Talaat Pasha’s methods for han- 
dling his minorities because the world re- 
mained indifferent to the events of 1915. 
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Citing the unnoticed case of the Armenians, 
he declared that, Masses of men are mere 
biological plasticine." One result of the Nazi 
Holocaust has been the creation of the 
International Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 
This treaty has been ratified by most na- 
tions on Earth, and I feel that ratification 
by the United States is long overdue. I urge 
my colleagues to join me in support of both 
Senate Joint Resolution 101 and the Geno- 
cide Convention to reaffirm our Nation's 
commitment to international law and jus- 
tice and to protect potential victims of the 
unspeakable crime of genocide. 

At this time, I ask to have printed in the 
Record an editorial which appeared in the 
Hartford Courant on April 21, entitled, “On 
the Evil of Genocide.” 

The article follows: 

ON THE EVIL OF GENOCIDE 


April is the month when two ancient peo- 
ples commemorate the two saddest periods 
in their modern history. 

Jews around the world gather to honor 
the memory of the 6 million murdered on 
orders of a madman during World War II. 
Armenians around the world also gather to 
honor the memory of the nearly 1.5 million 
murdered on orders from three maniacal 
Turkish rulers during World War I. 

This year is the 70th anniversary of the 
terrible event in Asia Minor and the 40th 
anniversary of the end of the Nazi night- 
mare. It is also the 37th year of the interna- 
tional treaty on genocide. Nearly 100 na- 
tions have approved it, but not the United 
States. 

Yet another attempt is being made in the 
U.S. Senate to ratify the treaty, which his- 
torically has been opposed by isolationist 
elements in America. Meanwhile, more than 
100 members of Congress have co-sponsored 
a resolution that would create a “National 
Day of Remembrance of Man's Inhumanity 
to Man" on April 24, the day the Armenians 
commemorate the attempt to eradicate 
them as a people. Among the co-sponsors 
are Reps. Nancy L. Johnson of New Britain, 
Sam Gejdenson of Bozrah, Barbara B. Ken- 
nelly of Hartford and Bruce A. Morrison of 
Hamden. 

The Reagan administration initially op- 
posed both items. It has now expressed sup- 
port for the genocide treaty, but with reser- 
vation. It continues to object to the resolu- 
tion on the grounds that it would compli- 
cate" relations with the government of 
Turkey and would “encourage” those rela- 
tions few Armenians who have resorted to 
terrorism against Turkish diplomats. 

On the contrary, the resolution would 
strengthen the case of mainstream Armeni- 
ans against those terrorists who claim that 
the only way to achieve recognition is 
through the madness of revenge. 

As for complicating relations with Tur- 
key's government, it seems inconceivable 
that the contemporary rulers in Ankara will 
sacrifice massive U.S. aid because Congress, 
in a resolution, formally recognized the 
genocide that took place 70 years ago. 

The resolution is directed at the Ottoman 
rulers of another era, not the rulers of 
modern Turkey. 

Opposition to the genocide treaty is simi- 
larly indefensible. Genocide, the systematic 
killing of, or a program of action intended 
to destroy, a whole national, religious or 
ethnic group, is not just a crime of the past. 
In this century, it began in Turkey in 1915. 
Adolf Hitler, when warned about interna- 
tional consequences of his Final Solution, 
advised his cohorts not to worry because 
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after all, nobody remembered what hap- 
pened to the Armenians. 

In recent times, some African govern- 
ments attempted to exterminate tribes. The 
Khmer Rouge succeeded in wiping out 
about one-fifth of Cambodia's population. 
Some dictators in Latin America have di- 
rected their violence against Indian people 
in their countries. 

And yet, some U.S. senators are still argu- 
ing over whether to ratify the treaty that 
could bring perpetrators before an interna- 
tional tribunal. The latest qualifier pro- 
posed by congressional isolationists, and 
supported by the administration, would re- 
quire that before a case is accepted by the 
world court, both the accused and the accus- 
er would have to agree to take it to the 
court. 

Could anyone imagine that Hitler or Idi 
Amin would have agreed to go to the world 
court to respond to their accusers? 

Some opponents claim that if the United 
States ratified the treaty, it could be taken 
to court for alleged crimes in Vietnam or 
Nicaragua. They say that under terms of 
the treaty, the death of a single person 
could constitute genocide. They say that 
U.S. support for birth control programs 
would be deemed genocidal. 

These arguments are absurd, as is the ar- 
gument that the treaty may conflict with 
33 guaranteed by the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

Seventy years after the Armenian Geno- 
cide and 40 years after the Holocaust, let 
the United States take the symbolic steps of 
ratifying the treaty and approving the con- 
gressional resolution. For the real effects 
would be symbolic, but still important for a 
nation that champions humanitarian ideals. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we are not 
even debating yet the resolution. We 
are debating whether or not we should 
proceed to the resolution. 

Normally around this place at least 
we get to the resolution. This is a com- 
memorative resolution. I have heard 
at least two of my colleagues say, “Oh, 
I cosponsored that, but then I changed 
my mind upon reflection." But noth- 
ing has changed. There are still a mil- 
lion and a half Armenians slaugh- 
tered. We still waited 75 years. And I 
wil print in the Recorp tomorrow 
where a group of Nobel laureates said 
to the Armenians and Turks, “Let us 
sit down and see if we cannot work out 
some agreement.” The Turks would 
not show up. When are we going to 
have the justification for the Turkish 
attitude? 

So I urge my colleagues when it 
comes 1 o’clock tomorrow to vote to 
invoke cloture on the motion to pro- 
ceed. We need 60 votes. It will be hard 
to do. There are a lot of powerful in- 
fluences at work. It is a David and Go- 
liath story, and David does not have 
much to work with. He cannot do any- 
thing for anyone in this instance 
except state the case and make the 
record and pile up the evidence, which 
is clear and convincing, in the view of 
the Senator, that we ought to act. We 
ought to have as much courage as 
they had in 1920 in the Senate when it 
was unanimous. 
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We ought to recognize the fact and 
the Turks ought to recognize the fact 
that we are talking about the Ottoman 
Empire, not the Turkish Republic. 

Germany accepted the fact. Ataturk 
accepted the fact. Other Turkish offi- 
cials accepted the fact. I think it 
would be very helpful to the Turkish 
Republic to accept the fact that this 
did happen. I do not think it would 
impair our relationship one bit. 

We will have a couple of hours of 
debate tomorrow. I hope my col- 
leagues and members of their staff 
who are still with us will review the 
evidence. I have nothing but the high- 
est regard for my colleague from West 
Virginia. We have differences of opin- 
ion on this matter. It is not very often 
we do have. He feels strongly; I feel 
strongly. 

I have the tougher case. I have to 
get 60 votes. We will see what happens 
tomorrow at 1 o'clock. 


ExHIBIT 1 


PRE- AND PosT-GENOCIDE ARMENIAN 
PoPULATION FIGURES 


Issue: In 1912 there were 2,100,000 Arme- 
nians living in Turkey, in 1923 less than 
1,000,000—the best estimate is that 1.5 mil- 
lion were killed and the rest were refugees 
or forced to convert to Islam. Opponents 
claim the number of deaths were much 
smaller (200,000-600,000 deaths), but even 
the Turkish Interior ministry recorded 
1,100,000 “deportations” by 1919. 


POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 


1. The Armenian Patriarch of Turkey 
kept statistics of the Armenian population 
because: (1) under the Ottoman Moslem 
government religious authorities had juris- 
diction over (private legal) aspects of their 
community’s life; (2) when Armenians were 
baptized, married, and died, the church re- 
corded it; and (3) as a democratic institu- 
tion, the Armenian church had to deter- 
mine proportional representation and dues 
for the local parish at annual meetings. In 
1882, the Patiarch published statistics show- 
ing 2,660,000 Armenians in Turkey; in 1912 
those statistics showed only 2,100,000; and 
by 1923 less than 100,000 remained. (The de- 
crease from 1882 to 1912 is attributable to 
the massacres of 300,000 Armenians from 
1894-1896, additional massacres in 1905 and 
1909, and refugees fleeing to Russian Arme- 
nia.) Based on refugee immigration around 
the world and contemporaneous accounts, 
the best estimate is that 1.5 million Armeni- 
ans were killed. D.M. Lang and C. Walker, 
“The Armenians” at p. 8 (1987). Obviously 
no death certificates were issued. 

2. Today, Turcophiles (most notably 
Justin McCarthy) claim that only 200,000 to 
600,000 Armenians died. McCarthy arrived 
at his figures by applying complicated theo- 
retical formulas to erroneous mid nine- 
teenth century population numbers, plug- 
ging in ridiculous population and mortality 
rates and arriving at a magic number which 
he admits may be off by 50%. Critics have 
devasted his book Muslims and Minorities: 
The Population of Ottman Anatolia at the 
End of the Empire" (1983). McCarthy and 
those like him are as off base as those who 
recently claimed in the newspaper “Sieg” 
that only 200,000 Jews died during World 
War II, and that was part of the German- 
Jewish war. 
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3. Ottoman government officials drastical- 
ly underestimated Armenian population fig- 
ures before the genocide to preclude claims 
of self-determination in areas where Arme- 
nians formed the majority, but during the 
genocide those records go much farther 
than Turcophiles today. In 1920 U.S. Major 
General James Harbord wrote that "[t]he 
official reports of the Turkish government 
show 1,100,000 as having been deported." 
Harbord Report to the U.S. Senate, 66 
Cong. Doc. No. 266 (1920). In March 1919, 
the Ministry of Interior issued the figure of 
500,000 dead Armenians. 

4. In 1920, Ataturk even acknowledged (as 
recorded by his Turkish colleague Rauf 
Orbay) 800,000 Armenians massacred. 

5. By October 6, 1915, in the House of 
Lords Viscount Bryce had already reported 
800,000 Armenians massacred, and contem- 
poraneous news reports from all over the 
world showed at least 1,000,000 killed by De- 
cember 1915. 

SUPPORTING MATERIALS ATTACHED 


1. Patriarch's figures from R. Hovannisian 
“Armenia on the Road to Independence.” 

For the three principal nationalities in- 
habiting Turkish Armenia, the Patriarchate 
gave the following statistics: 


Armeni- 
Turks Kurds ans 
Erzerum . 4 | 
Van... 47,000 J ! 
Bitis. 9.000 ^ 80,000 
Kharput.. i | 68,000 
Diarbekir HE 5,000 l 1 
N eee . 192,000 50,000 165.000 
Percentage of total populat.o n 254 163 38.9 


1920 S. Res. 359 


Issue: Prior, contemporaneous Senate leg- 
islative acknowledgment of the genocide. 


POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 


On May 11, 1920, the Senate passed S. 
Res. 359 which included: "Whereas the tes- 
timony adduced at the hearings conducted 
by the subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations have clearly estab- 
lished the truth of the reported massacres 
and other atrocities from which the Armeni- 
an people have suffered.” 

SUPPORTING MATERIAL ATTACHED 

S. Res. 359, 66th Cong. 1920. 

S. Res. 359 


Whereas the testimony adduced at the 
hearings conducted by the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
have clearly established the truth of the re- 
ported massacres and other atrocities from 
which the Armenian people have suffered; 
and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
are deeply impressed by the deplorable con- 
ditions of insecurity, starvation, and misery 
now prevalent in Armenia; and 

Whereas the independence of the Repub- 
lic of Armenia has been duly recognized by 
the Supreme Council of the Peace Confer- 
ence and by the Government of the United 
States of America: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the sincere congratula- 
tions of the Senate of the United States are 
hereby extended to the people of Armenia 
on the recognition of the independence of 
the Republic of Armenia, without prejudice 
respecting the territorial boundaries in- 
volved; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States hereby expresses the hope that 
stable government, proper protection of in- 
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dividual liberties and rights, and the full re- 
alization of nationalistic aspirations may 
soon be attained by the Armenian people; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That in order to afford neces- 
sary protection for the lives and property of 
citizens of the United States at the port of 
Batum and along the line of the railroad 
lading to Baku, the President is hereby re- 
quested, if not incompatible with the public 
interest, to cause a United States warship 
and a force of Marines to be dispatched to 
such port with instructions to such Marines 
to disembark and to protest American lives 
and property. 


EXHIBIT 2 


THE Posr-WoRLD War I TURKISH TRIALS OF 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS FOR THE PREMEDI- 
TATED ANNIHILATION OF THE ARMENIANS 


Issue: After World War I, the Turkish 
government tried and convicted national 
and provincial officials for ordering and im- 
plementing race-extermination plans. These 
trials and the evidence introduced in the 
proceedings are dispositive factors in the 
debate over the Armenian genocide. Some 
opponents say the trials were only for show, 
but the evidence (telegrams, orders, etc.) 
placed in the records are overwhelming. 


POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 


1. The predecessor to the current Repub- 
lic of Turkey actually tried and convicted 
former government leaders for the “pre- 
meditated decision and execution of plans to 
annihilate the Armenian nation.” Those 
who deny the Armenian genocide conven- 
iently fail to acknowledge this dispositive 
fact in the debate when they urge you to 
oppose this resolution. 

Besides the trials of major government 
leaders held in Istanbul, moreover, local of- 
ficials were tried and convicted in provincial 
courts for the same crimes. “The common 
element in all the verdicts was the finding 
that the [Armenian] deportations were a 
cloak for the central plan of destruction of 
the deportees." (Dadrian, "Genocide As a 
Problem of National and International 
Law," 14 Yale Journal of International Law, 
221, 308 (1989), citing official Turkish court 
reports of trials held in Trebizon, Yozgat, 
Harput, Istanbul, and Erzincan). 

2. The indictment details the premeditated 
race-extermination charges against the re- 
sponsible officials. In addition, the indict- 
ment cites and summarizes some of the in- 
criminating telegrams and orders. These 
documents conclusively establish the gov- 
ernment's systematic plan to exterminate 
the Armenians through massacre, deporta- 
tion, and forced starvation. These docu- 
ments, are among the archival items which 
the Turkish government will not release. In- 
stead, the government opens only the offi- 
cially “catalogued” or classified“ archives 
while claiming that everything is open. 
Thus, credible scholars question the value 
of the government's purported opening of 
the archives as far as the Armenian geno- 
cide is concerned. 

3. The attached documents show that, 
after the war, the Turks officially recog- 
nized that the government intentionally an- 
nihilated an entire nation. The cold facts 
are that from an Armenian population of 
2,100,000 in 1912 (calculated from church 
records such as baptisms, wedding, and fu- 
nerals) less than 100,000 were left in the Ar- 
menian provinces of Turkey. As objective 
analyses and the contemporaneous accounts 
from Turkey's friends and foes alike con- 
firm, massacres account for approximately 
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1,500,000 of the difference. Refugees and 
forced conversions to Islam account for the 
rest. 


SUPPORTING MATERIAL ATTACHED 


1. Letter from UCLA Professor Emeritus 
Leo Kuper attaching summaries of the in- 
dictment and verdict with an introduction 
and brief background to the trials. 

2. Translated copy of the indictment. 

INTERNATIONAL ALERT, 
Los Angeles, CA, November 9, 1989. 
To MEMBERS OF CONGRESS: 

I am writing in connection with the pro- 
posed day of remembrance of the massacres 
of Armenians during World War I. 

As a sociologist concerned with major 
issues of human rights, I have carried out 
research, and written extensively over a 
period of some twenty years on the crime of 
genocide and the means for its prevention. 

The massacre of Armenians is one of the 
cases I studied intensively. Based on a wide 
range of sources, including not only eyewit- 
ness accounts and the testimony of survi- 
vors, but also governmental records, there is 
conclusive evidence that the massacres con- 
stituted the crime of genocide. 

Among the less publicly known documents 
is the record of the Turkish court martial 
proceedings against leading members of the 
former government, including the Ministers 
of War, the Interior, and the Navy, and the 
Committee of Union and Progress, who or- 
ganized the killings. 

Attached to this letter is a summary of 
the indictment and of the sentences, as well 
as a brief statement on the background to 
the Armenian tragedy. 

LEO KUPER, 
Professor Emeritus UCLA and Vice 
President, International Alert Against 
Genocide and Mass Killing. 


TURKISH COURT MARTIAL PROCEEDINGS 
INTRODUCTION 


Following World War I, the new Turkish 
government instituted courts martial 
against the Young Turk dictators, including 
the ministers of War, Interior, and Navy 
and other members of the dominant Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress [CUP], who 
had perpetrated the genocide of the Arme- 
nians. 

These proceedings established, beyond 
any doubt, that the deportations and massa- 
cres against the Armenian people during 
the War were planned and premeditated. 
The aim of the policy was clearly the exter- 
mination of all Armenians in Ottoman 
Turkish territories. 

The evidence gathered and introduced at 
these trials included official telegrams sent 
by the central government to the provinces 
and accounts by eyewitnesses from various 
nationalities. The transcripts recording this 
evidence are widely available, since they 
were reported in the official gazette of the 
Ottomon Empire, the Takvim-i-Vekayi. Yet 
the Turkish government has never released 
the actual evidence. In fact, in some of the 
verified testimony, former officials acknowl- 
edge that they were ordered to destroy criti- 
cal evidence, 

Rejecting defenses based on the “orders 
from higher authorities” argument, the 
courts overwhelmingly found those indicted 
guilty as charged. 

After World War Ii the Allies used these 
proceedings as precedent for the Nurnberg 
trials. 
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BRIEF BACKGROUND 


Starting in 1915, the Ottoman government 
embarked on a course to exterminate the 
Armenian people. To its credit, the post 
WWI Turkish government instituted courts 
martial to prosecute those responsible for 
the worst crimes. The trial of the Young 
Turk leaders, initiated by the new govern- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire, is the first of- 
ficial war crimes trial. The Extraordinary 
Courts Martial dealt with the major ques- 
tion of the subversion of the constitutional 
order and the wholesale deportations and 
massacres of the Armenian population of 
the Empire during World War I, what came 
to be known since as the Genocide of the 
Armenians. 

The government plan to try those respon- 
sible for crimes during the War divided de- 
fendants into three categories: 

1. Major criminals, who would be tried 
before the Supreme Court; 

2. Functionaries cooperating with major 
criminals, who would be tried in civil courts; 

3. Common citizens, who would be tried in 
lower courts. 

Extraordinary courts would be formed ac- 
cording to articles 89 and 91 of the Ottoman 
constitution. The Empire was divided into 
ten zones to try all the criminals. By Janu- 
ary 1919, prosecutors and judges of instruc- 
tion were selected for four of the regions. 

The Commission of Inquiry established by 
the new Turkish government was author- 
ized to collect all evidence from the gover- 
nors throughout the Ottoman Empire. The 
Commission, through the Ministry of Interi- 
or and Post and Telegraph (PTT), requested 
that PTT offices in the provinces submit to 
the capital all communications which were 
sent out by the defendants pertaining to Ar- 
menians from May 1915 through April 1917. 
Many governors complied, others did not. In 
addition, the Commission of Inquiry interro- 
gated the statesmen and military command- 
ers who served under the Young Turk gov- 
ernment during the War. 

Enough evidence was gathered in 1918 to 
implicate a number of members of Parlia- 
ment, making it a liability for a government 
trying to distance itself from the extermina- 
tion policy of the Young Turks. The Sultans 
dissolved Parliament. Calls for the imprison- 
ment of those who had taken an activie part 
in the implementation of Young Turk 
policy increased. In an attempt to bring 
some legitimacy to his government, Otto- 
man Foreign Minister Mustafa Reshad 
Pasha stated in Paris, in 1919: “A pallid 
light is extended upon the atrocities com- 
mitted against the Armenians, atrocities 
which aroused the indignation of humanity; 
our land has been given back to us trans- 
formed into a gigantic slaughter house.” 

By the end of 1918, almost 200 CUP lead- 
ers had fled, but the Ottoman government 
demanded the extradition of major crimi- 
nals. 

Ultimately the Ottoman government ar- 
rested about 100 who fled. On December 9, 
1918, a Court Martial consituted to try 
Enver, Jemal and Talat the major perpetra- 
tors. The verdict, given on July 5, 1919, con- 
demned all three and Nazim, and sentenced 
in absentia to death. The courts martial in 
Istanbul also announced that others in- 
volved in deportations and massacres at 
Ankara, Gerasoon, Sivas, Adabazar, Bilejik, 
Bitlis, Izmit, Mamuret ul-Aziz, Amasia, Der 


ez-Zor, Kirshehir, Diyarbekir, Kayseri, 
Konia, Changeri, Adrianople, Karahisar, 
Adana,  Chatalja, Dardanelles, Bafra. 
Marash, Akhisar, Istanbul, and Kutahia 


must be brought to justice. By April 1920, 
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the Commission of Inquiry had 110 files yet 
to be examined and the Courts Martial 
office had more than 100 dossiers of people 
to be brought to trial. The rise of the na- 
tionalist movement in Turkey and changes 
in Western policy toward it made it impossi- 
ble to continue trials of Turkish leaders for 
crimes committed against non-Turks. 


LIST OF MAJOR DEFENDANTS MENTIONED IN THIS 
FILE 

Aziz Arif—Head of the special Organiza- 
tion in Istanbul. 

Enver Pasha—Minister of War, Command- 
er-in-chief of the Ottoman Army. Member 
of the CUP Central Committee, 

Hasim—Minister of Post and Telegraph. 

Ahmed Izzet Pasha—Former Prime Minis- 
ter. 

Jemal Pasha—Minister of Marine. A fugi- 
tive abroad. Member of the CUP Central 
Committee. 

Mahmud Kamil—Former Commander of 
the Third Army. 

Musa Kazim—Former religious head. 

Nazim Effendi—Minister of Education, 
Special Organization and CUP leader in Is- 
tanbul. 

Rifat Bey—Speaker of Upper House of the 
Ottoman Parliament. 

Riza Bey—CUP plenipotentiary in Treb- 
zon. 

Behaeddin Shakir—Head of the Special 
Organization. 

Javid Sheref—Minister of Finance. 

Mustafa Sheref Bey—Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture. 

Talat Pasha—Minister of the Interior, 
former Prime Minister. President of the 
Central committee of the CUP. 

Vehip Pasha—Commander of the Third 
Army. 

SUMMARY OF THE INDICTMENT AGAINST THE 

LEADERS OF THE YOUNG TURK GOVERNMENT 

OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE—APRIL 12, 1919 


[Full text of indictment reading during 
the first session of the court martial, April 
27, 1919 and reported in Takvim-i-Vekayi 
(official gazette of the Ottoman Empire,) 
Number 3040.) 

The post-War Turkish Government indict- 
ed the leader of the Young Turk Govern- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire, all members 
of the Committee of Union and Progress 
(CUP), for the following [numbers are for 
convenience]: 

1. The Committee of Union and Progress 
had operated in two ways in an effort to de- 
veive the people: 

(a) as a public organization, a party abid- 
ing and acting by its by-laws; 

(b) as a secret agency, acting through oral 
and secret instructions aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the Armenians and subverting the 
constitution. 

2. CUP activities were marked by violence, 
murder, pilage and abuse. Talat, Enver, 
Jemal and their party resorted to terror and 
violence in ruling the country, causing enor- 
mous disaster. 

3. The CUP had decided to enter the War 
on the side of Germany long before the 
Ottoman Empire declared war formally. 

4. To realize its secret program of elimi- 
nating Armenians, the CUP set up the Spe- 
cial Organization, composed mainly of 
criminals released from prisons. 

(a) Ostensibly, the Special Organization 
was created to help the war effort. In fact, 
it was involved in críminal activities. Be- 
haeddin Shakir was stationed in Erzerum 
and supervised the brigades in the Eastern 
Provinces. Riza was in Trebizond. Aziz Atif 
and Nazim led the effort in Istanbul. 
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(b) The Special Organization was given 
abundant money, secret cipher codes, vehi- 
cles and weapons. 

(c) Members of the Special Organization, 
the CUP Representatives and local employ- 
ees were engaged in manslaughter, pillag- 
ing, burning of buildings and bodies, and 
violating the honor of women. All Ottoman 
subjects suffered from these acts and a sig- 
nificant number of those who suffered were 
Armenians. 

(d) An important portion of the files of 
the Special Organization and the files of the 
CUP Central Committee regarding Armeni- 
ans were stolen. 

The specific object of this investigation 
being the tragedy that befell the Armenians 
during their deportation, the Court notes. 

5. These tragic acts were not local or iso- 
lated incidents but were brought about by a 
central body, consisting of the indicted de- 
fendants, who directed them through oral 
and secret instructions. 

(a) The Ministry of Interior headed by 
Talat and the CUP were both engaged in or- 
ganizing the Special Organization which 
was employed in massacring and annihilat- 
ing the convoys of deported Armenians. 

(b) Telegrams demonstrated that Talat, 
Enver and Jemal ordered the massacres. 
The CUP government leaders gave strict 
orders to bury the dead and burn their ef- 
fects, as corpses lay around for too long or 
were thrown into rivers, particularly the Eu- 
phrates, embarrassing the authorities and 
contaminating the environment. 

(c) Talat approved the drowning of Arme- 
nians in the Black Sea. 

(d) Vehip Pasha [who replaced Mahmud 
Kamil as Commander of the Third Army] 
testified that the destruction and annihila- 
tion of the Armenians and the plunder of 
their belongings were the result of the deci- 
sions of the Central Committee of the CUP. 

(e) Naxim believed that the measures 
taken against the Armenians would perma- 
nently solve the question of Turkey's treat- 
ment of minorities. 

(f) Talat was aware of and consistently re- 
fused to act seriously on reports concerning 
the Armenian massacres. 

6. The CUP intended to annihilate the Ar- 
menians through deportation and massa- 
cres. 

(a) The CUP and Government carried out 
deportations and massacres even in distant 
places where there was neither military nor 
disciplinary necessity. 

(b) The governor of Mamuret-ul-Aziz re- 
ported that all the roads were covered with 
so many corpses of women and children, 
that they didn't have enough manpower 
and time to bury them quickly. 

(c) From Diyarbekir alone, 120,000 Arme- 
nians were deported. 

7. Some Muslims opposed the measures. 
For example, the Muslims of Kastamonu 
told the governor: "Like [animals led to a] 
slaughterhouse, the Armenians of neighbor- 
ing districts and their wives and children 
are being taken to the mountains and killed. 
We do not want this to happen here." 

8. The CUP and Government authorities 
strictly forbids Muslims to protect the Ar- 
menians. For instance, Mahmud Kamil, 
Commander of the Third Army, decreed in 
a telegram that any Muslim protecting an 
Armenian will be executed before his own 
house and his house will be burnt. Muslim 
employees and military personnel [protect- 
ing Armenians] will be court martialled. 

(a) The CUP and Government classified 
those who refused to take part in the massa- 
cres and deportations as traitors. Those who 
went along were protected and supported. 
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(b) The CUP and Government dismissed 
officials for not carrying the orders to anni- 
hilate the Armenians from the central au- 
thorities; some of them were executed. 

All the points raised in the Indictment are 
supported by documents and testimonies. 

SUMMARY OF THE SENTENCE—JULY 5, 1919 


[Full text of the sentences reproduced in 
the Takvim-i-Vekayi (official gazette of the 
Ottoman Empire,) Number 3604.] 

Based on verified and credible testimony, 
on documents, and on the irrefutable facts 
of the massacres and deportations which 
left practically no Armenians in the Otto- 
man Empire, the court found the defend- 
ants guilty as charged, except for Rifat 
[Speaker of Upper House of the Ottoman 
Parliament] and Hasim [Minister of Post 
and Telegraph]. 

In this session the court referred to five 
points to justify its guilty verdicts: 

1. The massacres in Trebizond, Yozgat and 
Boghazliyan were organized and perpetrat- 
ed by the leaders of the CUP. Claims that 
they became aware of the crime rather late 
were found invalid since the accused made 
no effort either to prevent their recurrence 
or [to punish] the perpetrators. 

2. The decision to enter the war was made 
not by the cabinet but by the CUP. 

3. Former Prime Minister Ahmed Izzet 
Pasha had to resign from his post as Minis- 
ter of War because of the intervention of 
the CUP [in government affairs]. 

4. Supplies, financial transactions, and 
assets were monopolized by the CUP, espe- 
cially by its Representative in Istanbul so 
that public wealth was in the hands of a 
handful of individuals. This impoverished 
the population, caused hardship, and conse- 
quently considerably weakened the war 
effort. It was also an instance of interfer- 
ence in government affairs. 

5. The CUP ran the affairs of the state as 
it wished. 

As a result, the CUP commanded the ma- 
chinery of the government and imposed its 
will on the country. 

THE VERDICT 


As principal organizers of the slaughter of 
innocent Armenians in an attempt to exter- 
minate them, Talat, Enver, Jemal and 
Nazim were found guilty. 

Javid and Mustafa Sheref were also found 
guilty. 

Musa Kazim, religious head and head of 
clergy, was found guilty as an accomplice. 

Rifat and Hasim were found not guilty. 

Talat, Enver, Jemal and Nazim were sen- 
tenced to death. 

Javid, Mustaf Sheref and Musa Kazim 
were sentenced to 15 years of hard labor. 

The court's decision was unanimous. 
[Transcript of the military court trial from: 

“The Official Gazette" (Takvim-i-Vekayi); 

Section: Judicial Journal Of Trials, No. 

3040, 3604", Printed: Constantinople, April 

27, July 5, 1919] 

Part II—TEXT or INDICTMENT OF THE 

MILITARY COURT OF APRIL 27, 1919 (1335) 


We have read and examined the papers of 
the investigating Judge relating to the Itti- 
had and Terakki Party which has dissolved 
itself, and also those pertinent to the per- 
manent members of said party: Said Halim 
Pasha, Talaat, Enver, Jemal, Ahmed Nes- 
simy, Midhat Shukri (the General Secre- 
tary), Central Committee member and dele- 
gate of Istanbul, Kemal, Zia Geuk Alp, Dr. 
Rousloukhi, Kuchuk Talaat, as well as mem- 
bers of the Party"s Central Committee and 
the organizers of the Teshkilati Makhsous- 
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seh' (the ‘Special Organization’)—Dr. 
Nazim, Atif, Rica, and administrative func- 
tionaries of that organization, the former 
Commissioner of Public Security, Aziz, and 
the Military Governor of Istanbul, Jevad 
Bey. 

“The text of this indictment has been pre- 
pared by the Court Martial's District Attor- 
ney. 

“The above mentioned investigation has 
disclosed that the Ittihad Party had two 
faces. 

“One of these was its well-known external 
face, that is, a Party acting in accordance 
with its by-laws; the second was the secre- 
tive, conspiratorial, traitorous Ittihad acting 
with criminal intent on oral and secret in- 
structions. 

“Documents and other evidence at hand 
give proof that the history of the Party has 
been marked by an unending chain of mas- 
sacres, pillage and abuse. 

“That Party is responsible for the crimes 
committed. The criminal guilt of all those 
parties is clear and evident under the Laws 
of Associations; equally guilty are all mem- 
bers of those groups mentioned, all of whom 
were their most influential and highest 
leaders. 

“In July, 1914 (1330), general mobilization 
was declared (in Turkey) on the advice and 
consultations of the Party leaders. 

“(Because of this criminal indictment), 
the most influential members of the (guilty) 
Party have fled; in other words, they have 
been discharged from their official posi- 
tions. In brief (this court martial finds that) 
Enver, Jermal and Talaat Beys, who have 
now deserted Turkey, with the opening of 
the World War book advantage of their po- 
sitions to commit grave crimes which have 
consequently influenced the destiny of 
Turkey and brought upon the State unend- 
ing troubles. 

“Instead of settling all questions facing 
the nation in a spirit of reason, efficiency, 
wisdom and piety, they induced dangerous 
conflicts, hazarding the solution of these 
problems through the application of terror 
and violence. 

“Under the pretext that they were thus 
best serving the will of the nation, these 
persons wrought a colossal disaster. They 
acted in accordance with their personal pre- 
delictions and strangled the voice of the 
nation; at the same time they exploited the 
circumstances and sought by their violence 
to enrich themselves. 

“In using these fraudulent means (of exe- 
cuting their duties), these persons simply 
threw away the country during the turmoil 
of the World War. Having imposed on the 
people accomplished facts, the criminals 
went about executing their intentions. 

“To accomplish its secret program, the It- 
tihad conceived well-masked plots. The 
Party released from jails groups of criminals 
and organized them in the ‘Teshkilati 
Makhsousseh', called ‘Secret Organizations’. 
The organizing cadre of this movement con- 
sisted of former Police Commissioner Aziz, 
Central Committee members Atif and Dr. 
Nazim. The immediately above-mention 
comprised a sort of General Staff directing 
the Teshkilat'. 

“The decisions of this General Staff were 
approved and confirmed by Jevad Bey, the 
Commander; and to attain the goals set, a 
considerable amount of money was distrib- 
uted among the criminals, who were 
shipped to various parts of the country. 
Cipher telegrams were used as communica- 
tions, cipher code keys were given to such 
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leaders as Dr. Behaeddin Shakir; and mili- 
tary vehicles, money and the infernal in- 
struments to be used in the execution of 
their treasonable designs were placed at 
their disposition. Ittihad agents were sent 
into all corners of the country bearing 
secret instructions which they passed on to 
local Ittihadist and governmental officials 
who were their docile and obedient servants. 
Either through naivete or out of ignorance, 
the latter followed the directives given 
them. They led criminal bands who mur- 
dered people, pillaged properties, money 
and valuables, burned homes, incinerated 
the dead, violated the honor of women and 
perpetrated all kinds of crimes and abomi- 
nations. 

"Many persons were subjected to these 
cruelties without regard to race or religion, 
including all the children of the country. 
Armenians comprehended an important 
part of those victimized. They were unlucky. 
Other elements, especially Turks, also suf- 
fered in the various regions. 

“The principal subject matter of this in- 
vestigation has been the event of the disas- 
ter befalling the deported Armenians—an 
event which occurred at various times and 
places. Legal steps are now being taken 
against individuals responsible for that oc- 
currence. 

“The disaster visiting the Armenians was 
not a local or isolated event. It was the 
result of a premeditated decision taken by a 
central body composed of the above-men- 
tioned persons; and the immolations and ex- 
press which took place were based on oral 
ana written orders issued by that central 
body. 

“We now offer the witness of written doc- 
uments, evidence and other established 
facts confirmed by inquiries and investiga- 
tions of the matter under study. 

“The Ittihadist leaders created a ‘Special 
Organization’ (the “Teshkilati Makhsous- 
seh’) to set the traps for the general car- 
nage—a vast network of murder. At the 
same time, they let loose reports that all 
this was to be done in support of the war 
effort, that these criminal bands were to be 
used in war zones. This was false, as was to 
be proved. As stated in the text of this In- 
dictment, these ‘Special’ forces were used 
only in the execution of murder. 

“The Administrative body of these secret 
murder battalions consisted of members of 
the Central Committee on the Ittihad, i.e., 
Dr. Nazim, Dr. Behaeddin Shakir, Atif, Riza 
and former Police Commissioner Aziz Bey. 

“Of these, Behaeddin Shakir was sent to 
the Eastern (Armenian) Provinces. He es- 
tablished his heardquarters in the City of 
Erzerum. there to direct the murder groups. 
Riza Bey was dispatched to Trebizond, for 
the same purpose, Aziz, Atif and Nazim Bey 
remained in Istanbul as leaders of the 
effort. The Military Governor of Istanbul, 
Jevad Bey, was charged with the duty of 
confirming and executing the decisions 
taken. These circumstances are certified by 
the Document (File No, Document No. 1), 
bearing Serial Number 150 (Resolutions), 
found in cipher, which says the following: 

By order of the Committee, punish 
Khalil of Galata (code-name). Inform this 


! Dr. Behaeddin Shakir was condemned to death 
January 13, 1920, following Military Court hearings 
on the genocide effort in Harpoot. A fugitive 
abroad at the of the trials, he was tracked down 
and killed in Berlin, April 1, 1922, by an Armenian, 
as we have already seen. There exists copious evi- 
dence that Shakir ranks well with the principal 
triad of murderers—with Talaat, Enver, and Jemel 
Pashas. 
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office when the entrusted materials have 
been received from the post office, adding 
also that if necessary they will be distribut- 
ed to the people.' 

"The above mentioned document was 
signed by Aziz, Atif and Nazim, under the 
signatures of whom is found the lenged 'I 
am in accord', signed by Jevad. The phase, 
‘Get money from the traitors’ is also found 
added. 

"Another document was attached to the 
above Resolution; "This matter will be ad- 
ministered in Artvin by Behaeddin Shakir 
personally' and the cipher telegram was dis- 
patched by Jevad over his own signature. 

"Khalil Pasha, Enver Bey's uncle, was the 
Military Governor of Istanbul (before 
Jevad). At that time, he too participated in 
the activities of the ‘Teshkilati Makhsous- 
seh.’ This is confirmed by another docu- 
ment (No 10, Serial No., 59) signed by 
Khalil, Nazim, Atif, Aziz, and addressed to 
the General Secretary, Midhat Shukri. 

“The above-mentioned Khalil Pasha sent 
another telegram (in cipher) (No 67) to the 
Governor of Izmit (Nicomedia) in which he 
states that to take care of the ‘matter’ (i.e., 
the genocide), he had named leaders and 
had organized its officer corps; he had re- 
leased Turkish criminals from prisons. 
Khalil also wrote (Nov. 16, 1914 (1330)— 
Serial No. 68) a message to the War Office, 
which gives evidence that materials of de- 
struction had been issued to the ‘Special’ or- 
ganization. Similar documents have also 
been located in other files of the Teshkilati 
Makhsousseh’. We state at this time that an 
important part of these documents and well 
as the documents and records of the Central 
staff have been stolen. 

“Official records and communications dis- 
close that Azia Bey, former Police Commis- 
sioner, before the resignation of Talaat Bey, 
took these away with him as well as other 
records of Governmental departments, 
After his separation from office, he never 
retured these files. (See File No. 31.) 

“The Ittihad had decided to participate in 
the World War long before the Declaration 
of War. This is confirmed by a Document, 
dated August 17, 1914 (1330), which carries 
the signature of the Central Secretary, 
Midhat Shukri Bey, addressed to Behaeddin 
Shakir, care of the Governor-General of Er- 
zerum". 

“The massacres in the Province of Diarbe- 
kir followed on Talaat Bey's instructions 
and provocations. 

"The following document, a secret tele- 
gram, proves that Talaat addressed that 
message to the Governor of Deir Zor, order- 
ing the executions of the Vali and his aide- 
de-camp. Commissioner Memdouh. (Keep 
secret. File No. 8, Document No. 1.) 

"Ihsan Bey, former General Secretary of 
the Ministry of the Interior, was appointed 
Lieutenant Governor of Kilis County. 
Abdul-Ahad-Nouri tried to convince him 
that the purpose of the (Armenian) depor- 
tations was the annihilation of the whole 
(Armenian) nation as step toward the salva- 
tion of the country. (See Investigation 
Papers, pp. 1-15.) 

"The responsible Secretary of Brussa, 
Midhat Bey, who formerly served in a like 
capacity for the City of Bolou sent a tele- 
gram from Chankiri to the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Bolou stating that 61,000 Armeni- 
ans had been deported from Ankara and 
giving assurances that the Turkish people 
had nothing but praise for the actions of 
the Ittihad and the Ittihadist government. 
He said that the actions taken against the 
(Armenians) would contribute to the perpet- 
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ual happiness of the people of Bolou city 
and district. 

"There is other proof that Governor 
Mufid Bey, on Sept. 11, 1915 (1331) sent a 
telegram in reference to the deportations 
(File No. 8, Document No. 2). 

"As, is known, the Bolou district was far 
distant from the war zone. There were no 
grounds at all for the deportation of the Ar- 
menians, there was not threat to the public 
order. 

"It is thus very clear that the annihilation 
of the Armenian nation was the desire of It- 
tihad, that the Responsible Secretary, 
Midhat Bey, was inspired by the same con- 
siderations. This same Midhat bided in 
Chankiri for a very brief period of time; and 
it is thus quite evident that he could hardly 
know the feelings of the people of Ankara 
province since he was residing in Kastemuni 
province. 

“To the contrary, when the people of Kas- 
temuni heard of the terrible events taking 
place in the provinces outside of Kastemuni, 
they evidenced disgust. The city's Mufti 
(Moslem priest), along with the sheiks and 
other notables of kastemuni, even went so 
far as to apply collectively to Reshid Pasha, 
the Governor General, praying: 

“We have learned that the Armenians, 
men, women, and children, of our surround- 
ing provinces, have been led as animals to 
the slaughter house and have been mur- 
dered. We do not want the same thing to 
take place in our district because we fear 
divine anger. A government of violence and 
illegality cannot long endure. We do not 
want such ‘crimes’ to be committed in our 
province.’ Reshid Bey told them positively 
that ‘nothing’ would betake Armenians of 
Kastemuni. On this, the Moslem group dis- 
persed, happy at what they had been told. 
All this has been substantiated by a docu- 
ment annexed to the second Supplementary 
File (page 13). 

“Tahsin Bey, Governor General of Er- 
zerum, testified of the brutalities committed 
in the various districts of that province. He 
sent the following telegram: 

Lt. Fayik has ravished four daughters of 
the Arabian family. Lt. Kiamil Effendi has 
stolen 1,863 Livres Turcs and 35 wagon loads 
of furniture and a considerable amount of 
jewelry. 

Such atrocities are extremely shameful- 
are crimes against humanity-crimes of 
murder, robbery and rape of women. It is 
imperative that they be prevented, and a 
stop must be put to the misdeeds of the 
‘Special’ organization.’ 

“The Governor General of Harpoot wrote: 
‘All the highways are covered with the 
corpses of women and children. We have no 
time to bury them. It will be better if we 
keep high our amour-propre (dignity) and 
save our national history.’ (See, File 8, Doc- 
ument No. 4). 

"A document found among the papers of 
the deserter Talaat Bey in the Files of the 
Fifth Committee of Parliament proves the 
authenticity of cipher telegrams sent to Ali 
Souad Bey, the Governor of Deir Zor. All 
reveal the annihilation of the Armenians. 

"We have other specimens of cipher tele- 
grams over the signature of Behaeddin 
Shakir addressed to Nazim Bey, through 
the agency of Sabit Bey, Governor General 
of Harpoot. (Photos of these messages are 
annexed to No. 9.) 

"The following is the text of one of these 
telegrams: 

"'Are expatriated Armenians being extir- 
pated or are they just being taken out of 
your province? We ask you, dear brother, to 
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report clearly to us-have they been anihilat- 
ed or not? We inform you that Nazim Bey is 
not the Dr. Nazim. The latter was from 
Resne and was an inspector of the Ittihad.* 
He too has fled. He too cooperated with the 
murder battalions and with the Ittihad in 
the extermination of the Armenians. 

"Another telegram was sent by Rushdi 
Bey, Responsible Secretary of Samsoun, to 
the Central Executive offices, care of 
Mithad Shukri Bey, the General Secretary, 
on December 16, 1914 (1330), and was deliv- 
ered to Dr. Nazim Bey. It said: 

""The Fifth Tchété Group (Tashkilati- 
Special Organization), under command of 
Toufan Agha, consisting of 55 men, has 
been shipped by motor vessel. This of course 
is proof that the Ittihad organized the Spe- 
cial organization for the purpose of whole- 
sale massacre at the very beginning of the 
(Turkish) mobilization. 

“This point has been again substantiated 
by a letter dated Nov. 20, 1914 (1330), signed 
by Ittihadist inspector Moussa, addressed to 
Midhat Shurki, and delivered to Dr. Nazim. 
The contents of this missive show that the 
Ministry of the Interior and the Ittihad 
were busy organizing criminal prisoners as 
Tchéteé. 

“A document of the Ittihadist delegate of 
Brussa, dated Dec. 19, 1914 (1330), addressed 
to the Central Committee, contains details 
relating to the organization of the Teshki- 
lati Makhsousseh. It records the names of 
the brigands and criminals enrolled in that 
body. 

“At the outset, it was rumored that these 
Tchétés would be used as regular soldiers to 
participate in combat operations. But it was 
soon discovered that this was a fraudulent 
lie, meant to mislead the people. The real 
purpose, as it developed, for the Organiza- 
tion of the ‘Special’ force was to use it to an- 
nihilate the caravans of the (Armenian) de- 
portees. This is proved by the documentary 
evidence on hand. 

“The truth is that Talaat, Enver and 
Jemal ordered the massacres willfully. In a 
a cipher message dated July 11, 1915 (1331), 
signed by Talaat Bey, and addressed to the 
Governors of Diarbekir province and of the 
Urfa district (File No. 11), Talat ordered the 
burial of all corpse left along the roads, that 
they not be thrown into ditches, caves, lakes 
or rivers; that it was necessary to burn all 
the effects of the dead. 

“This operation (to erase all evidence of 
the massacres-H.K.) has been confirmed by 
another secret telegram sent by Jemal 
Pasha, Commander-in-Chief of the 4th 
Army in Syria, dated July 1, 1915 (1331), ad- 
dressed to the Governor General or Diarbe- 
kir. The telegram was marked Personal 
and Urgent". In it, Jemal advised the Gover- 
nor General to circulate false rumors that 
'dead bodies found in rivers were possibly 
those of Armenians who had revolted. It is 
imperative that corpses be buried on the 
spot; bodies must not be allowed to remain 
in the open.' (File No. 11, Dec. 3). 

"In answer to Jemal, Reshid dispatched a 
cipher telegram marked 'Personal' to him: 


* The transcript takes special plans to distinguish 
between Nazim Resne, responsible Secretary of the 
Ittihad in Harpoot, and Dr. Nazim, who was an or- 
ganizer of the Special Organizations and who was 
condemned to death (see Sentence section of this 
article) July 5, 1919. The confusion over these two 
was reflected in the press internationally. On Janu- 
ary 23, 1920, the New York Times represented in 
error Nazim Resne as Dr. Nazim. Nazim Resne was 
condemned to 15 years at hard labor on January 13, 
1920, as a result of Military Court hearings on the 
atrocities at Harpoot. 
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""The Euphrates river touches unimpor- 
tantly on our province of Diarbekir. The 
dead bodies in the river possibly are those of 
people thrown into the stream in the prov- 
inces of Erzerum and Harpoot. We do not 
here allow the bodies of these revolutionar- 
ies to remain in the open. We destroy them, 
leaving no trace. They have been thrown 
into deep caverns or else incinerated. We 
seldom bury them.“ 

"Ali Souad Bey, the former Governor of 
Dier Zor, has testified of the massacres 
which occurred in his district, 

"An editor of the Turkish daily ‘Tasviri- 
Efkiar, Agiah Bey, during his interview 
with the massacrist Governor of Dier Zor, 
Zeki Bey, who succeeded Ali Souad, asked 
Zeki, 'Is it true that you ordered the murder 
of 10,000 Armenians?’ Zeki answered, ‘What 
are you talking about? Why are you chal- 
lenging my dignity? Multiply that figure 
many times—go up and up"! (File No. 6, 
Doc. 14; also, File No. 11, Doc. 1.) 

“The Governor General of Harpoot, in a 
cipher telegram to the Governor of Malatia, 
had the following to say: ‘Despite strict 
orders, a lot of dead bodies still remain 
along the roads. It need not be said why this 
condition is damaging. The negligent offi- 
cials must be punished severely for this 
dereliction. That is the order of the Minis- 
try of the Interior. Bury very carefully all 
bodies found within your province and for 
this operation use the number of soldiers 
and gendarmes needed to execute the bur- 
ials. Employ well-known and trustworthy of- 
ficials to supervise the progress of this 
work.“ 

“To show the enormity and the extent of 
this business it is sufficient to read the 
cipher telegram of Dr. Reshid, Governor 
General of Diarbekir, addressed to the Min- 
istry of Interior, reporting that ‘From Diar- 
bekir Province, 120,000 Armenians have 
been deported.’ (File No. 12, Doc. 1.) 

“In order to render an equitable justice, it 
is not right to criticize subaltern and under- 
ling officials for these occurrences. 

“Let us now make record of a telegram 
dispatched by the Commander in Chief of 
the 3rd Army, General Mahmoud Kiamil 
Pasha, over his own signature (File No. 13, 
Doc. 1). 

"Kiamil decreed: ‘All Moslems are prohib- 
ited from saving a single Armenian. If a 
Moslem dares do so, he will be hanged in 
the shadow of his own house, which will be 
burned down. If that Moslem is a civil offi- 
cial, he will be discharged and tried by court 
martial. If he is a member of the military, 
he will be dismissed the service and will be 
tried by court martial.’ Such an order is 
against Moslem law which says one is pro- 
hibited from doing anything under threat or 
duress. 

“Hafiz Mehmed, a member of the Turkish 
Parliament, sent a report from Trebizond to 
Talaat, the Minister of the Interior, stating 
that, ‘Armenians have been arrested, bound 
and brought to the boats and then thrown 
overboard into the waters of the Black Sea.’ 
These are not isolated facts. The M.P. asked 
the Governor, Jemal Azmi, to put an end to 
such crimes. (File No. 15.) 

Talaat's criminal guilt is very evident. He 
never paid attention to these kinds of re- 
ports. 

“Munir Bey, the Governor General of Er- 
zerum, authored a cipher telegram dated 
Dec. 14, 1918 (1334) stating that a caravan 
of wealthy Armenians had been deported 
from Erzerum toward the Kghi district but, 
that despite the strict orders of Tahsin Bey, 
the Governor General, all had been robbed 
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and killed on the orders of Behaeddin 
Shakir by the Tchétés with the assistance 
of bands of wild Dersim Kurds. Behaeddin 
was a member of the Ittihad Central Com- 
mittee. 

"Much evidence of these crimes exists. 

"There is the testimony of Jemal Asaf 
Bey (File No. 18), which proves that the 
former Responsible Secretary of Chankiri 
district, Jemal Oguz Bey, organized bands of 
murdering Tchétés, which he placed under 
the command of Kurd Alo, with orders to 
murder off the Armenian deportees from 
his district. This again proves that the Itti- 
had Party systematically organized the 
killer battalions. 

“There is an exhaustive report of attesta- 
tion rendered by Colonel Khalil Rejayi Bey 
(File No. 8, page 1) explaining in detail all 
the deportations and massacres that took 
place in the province of Ankara. Members of 
the Ittihad Club had proposed that the 
Military Commander of the locality dis- 
charge all Armenian members of the Sani- 
tary Office and arrest them. Memdouh 
Shevket Bey and his brother, Riffat Bey, 
well-known members of the Ittihadist Con- 
gress, robbed the wealthy Armenians of 
their belongings, and Khalil gives other de- 
tails of the deportations, of the misdeeds of 
Nejati Bey, the Responsible Secretary of 
Ankara. He refers further to the enormous 
thefts of Polic Commissioner Behaeddin 
Bey (a native of Monastir, the Balkans). His 
testimony touched on all aspects of events 
in Ankara. 

"The above mentioned Behaeddin was 
summoned to Istanbul to stand before the 
court martíal for his crimes, but on the 
intervention of Talaat, Minister of the Inte- 
rior, the War Office protected him from 
prosecution. The investigation in fact 
showed that those who did not participate 
in the crimes against the Armenians were 
considered to be traitors to Turkey. Thus, 
criminals such as Behaeddin were protected 
and rewarded. Talaat recommended Be- 
haeddin to Vehib Pasha, and for some time 
Behaeddin held a position in the Military 
Court of Samsun. According to the report of 
Vehib Pasha, Behaeddin later escaped the 
country, unpunished for his crimes. 

“Reshid Pasha, the Governor General of 
Kastemuni, testified that he ‘Reported to 
the Ministry of the Interior on the forced 
deportation of the Armenians of his locali- 
ty.’ He stated that Hassan Fehmi, a Member 
of Parliament from Kastemuni and an Itti- 
hadist Party leader, committed all sorts of 
crimes, that his protests fell on deaf ears. 
On the contrary, Reshid received a cipher 
telegram from Dr. Behaeddin Shakir order- 
ing him to deport forcibly all the Armenians 
of Kastemuni. (File No. 2, p. 13; Copies of 
the cipher telegrams are attached to the 
file.) 

“Onnig Ihsan, deposed Member of Parlia- 
ment from Smyrna Province, said that he 
presented a report to Talaat Bey, chairman 
of the Ittihad Party (see File No. 30), which 
detailed all the crimes and atrocities com- 
mitted on the Armenians, and he demanded 
an investigation of these events, that they 
be brought to a halt, and that steps be 
taken against the Responsible Secretaries as 
well as against Dr. Reshid, Governor Gener- 
al of Diarbekir, Jemal Azmi, Governor Gen- 
eral of Trebizond, Sabit Bey, Governor Gen- 
eral of Harpoot, Muammer, Governor Gen- 
eral of Sivas, Atif Bey, Governor General of 
Ankara and Ibrahim Bey, Director General 
of Prisons. But Talaat Bey scratched a ‘Put 
Aside’ on this extensive report, and it was 
never taken into consideration. On the con- 
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trary, Talaat Bey told a meeting of the 
Sporting Club that 'Smyrna's Armenians 
also must be deported. They will meet the 
same fate met by other Armenians.’ 

“M.P. Onnig Ihsan said that Dr. Nazim 
and his acolytes were major criminals. 

"Vehib Pasha also testified (see File No. 9, 
page 2) that the massacres of the Armeni- 
ans and the pillage of their properties were 
the result of the Resolutions of the Itti- 
had’s General Center, that Dr. Behaeddin 
Shakir recruited from the 3rd Army Zone 
(Eastern Provinces) all convicted murderers, 
organized and directed them. All (Turkish) 
statesmen were sympathetic to the direc- 
tives of Behaeddin Shakir. The disastrous 
atrocities committed in the 3rd Army Zone 
were the results of the activities of Behaed- 
din Shakir. It was he who organized ‘crimi- 
nal gendarmes, all with bloodstained eyes 
and faces 

“Vehib Pasha’s report constitutes an in- 
strument of accusation against the Ittihad 
and Terakki Party-Center, as well as against 
all Ministers of Government who were per- 
manent members of the General Meeting 
(Convention). 

“Suleyman Nazif Bey, Governor General 
of Bagdad, testified (see Investigation 
Papers, page 6) that ‘when he left Bagdad 
and was traveling in the direction of Diarbe- 
kir, he was forced to hold his nose against 
the terrible stench of rotting bodies.’ 

"Jelal Bey, former Governor General of 
Aleppo and Konia, offered similar testimo- 
ny (Investigation Papers, page 7). He said he 
asked Talaat to issue orders against the de- 
portation of Armenians from Konia. Talaat 
answered that there was obviously a diver- 
gence in views between Jelal Bey and the 
Central Government. 

Jelal said he had done his best to protect 
the Armenians of Konia but was told in a 
friendly manner by Member of Parliament, 
Riza, on the instructions of Dr. Nazim, to 
drop his opposition since ‘this matter was 
resolved long ago at Ittihad Central body 
deliberations’. Whereupon, Jelal Bey pre- 
sented his resignation and left Konia for Is- 
tanbul in order to argue the dangerous con- 
sequences of the atrocities before Talaat 
and Nazim, who however insisted that 
‘these steps’ were necessary and useful. Dr. 
Nazim even dared suggest that ‘these meas- 
ures’ might solve the Eastern (Armenian) 
Question. 

“The Sheik-ul-Islam, Khairi Effendi, also 
tried in vain to prevent the atrocities. 

"Mazhar Bey, former Governor General 
of Ankara, was discharged for his opposition 
to the deportations and for refusing to ex- 
terminate the Armenians. (See Investigation 
Papers, p. 17.) 

“Hamid Bey, General Director of the Civil 
Inspection Board, testified that the Gover- 
nor General of Diarbekir ordered the 
murder of two sub-Governors who refused 
to carry out order to deport and murder the 
Arabs. 

"Lutfi Bey, Director of Internal Revenue, 
also testified (see Investigation Papers, pp. 
34, 38, 43) that the principal ‘criminal re- 
sponsible for the atrocities committed in the 
province of Trebizond was the Ittihad's Re- 
sponsible Secretary, Nail Bey. 

"Former Governor of Antalya, Sabour- 
Sami Bey, testified that he had received a 
cipher telegram from Dr. Behaeddin Shakir 
Bey, from Erzerum, which informed him 
that the entire Armenian population of the 
provinces of Erzerum, Van, Bitlis, Diarbekir, 
Sivas an Trebizond were being deported 
toward the Deir Zor desert and Musul dis- 
trict, and asked ‘what are you doing in An- 
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talya? Sabour Bey said that he had for- 
warded the wire to Talaat Bey, but had re- 
ceived no answer. (See Investigation Papers, 
p. 44.) 

"Radi Bey gave information that Ittihad 
Responsible Secretary Nejati Bey was the 
principal responsible for the deportations 
and atrocities in Ankara province. 

"All this testimony constitutes sufficient 
evidence to indict Behaeddin Shakir. His 
cipher reports sent to the Central, through 
Talaat, have been decoded. These were 
found in the files of the Teshkilati Makh- 
sousseh. One response (from Central) (No. 
69) to him said: 'Since you have finished 
your work there (at Artvin), depart immedi- 
ately for Trebizond where you will await 
more important orders than those which 
you executed in Artvin. A special messenger 
(another Tchété leader), Yacoub Jemil, is 
about to leave Istanbul bearing instructions 
as to further steps that must be taken by 
you. (Yacoub Jemil was later hanged in Is- 
tanbul.—H.K.) 

“The Ministers, all of whom were accused, 
denied all charges made against them; they 
raised the question of the competency of 
this court to judge them. They argued that, 
in accordance with the Articles of Constitu- 
tion, such a trial as theirs would have to 
take place before the Supreme Court, not a 
court martial. They referred to Article 92 of 
the Constitution which bears with trials of 
Ministers or of all Cabinet members. 

“But Article 33 of the Constitution speci- 
fies that there will be no privileges accorded 
Ministers accused of the crimes under dis- 
cussion, that they therefore are subject to 
trials before Ordinary Tribunal, that in 
cities where military conditions still prevail, 
Military Courts are competent to hear evi- 
dence and make judgements, that under 
such military conditions civilian courts are 
silent. These cases of massacre and excesses 
then are therefore competent only to Mili- 
tary Courts. 

"It is the Military Court's decision to 
reject the objections raised by the defend- 
ants against the competency of this Military 
Court. 

"Dr. Behaeddin Shakir, Dr. Nazim, Atif, 
Riaz, Jevad, Aziz Beys, who cooperatively 
participated with the murderers, are pun- 
ishable for their acts according to the first 
paragraph of Article 45 of the Penal Code 
and they must be tried by the Military Tri- 
bunal. This is also true in the cases of mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and Midhat Shukri, Dr. 
Rusukhi, Kutchuk Talaat, Zia Geuk Alp, 
Kemal Bey and Said Halim Pasha; and 
Ahmed Nesimy, Shuksri Ibrahim, Khalil 
Bey, all of whom did not participate directly 
but were accessories, having aided the mur- 
derers knowingly and thus having indirectly 
participated in the criminal acts. All of 
them, therefore, shall be tried in accordance 
with this act of Indictment which will be re- 
ferred to the District Attorney, along with 
all Papers, Investigative Materials and Evi- 
dence. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SANFORD). The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I shall 
not take 15 minutes. I shall not take 
10 minutes. I have listened carefully to 
what the distinguished Republican 
leader had to say. 

I have said on the floor of the 
Senate before this moment there is no 
doubt there were terrible wrongs com- 
mitted back during World War I and 
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in that timeframe. But I have also said 
that misses the point. 

Again, the distinguished Republican 
leader reminds me that his argument, 
eloquent though it is, compassionate 
though it is, coming from the heart 
though it does come from the heart, 
still misses the point. He has referred 
to the time last year when I brought 
an amendment to the floor to appro- 
priate $10 million to Turkey to help 
Turkey in the moment when thou- 
sands of refugees were spilling across 
the border, being driven out by the 
Bulgarians. 

Yet, that was a unanimous vote, but 
that was not a vote that by implica- 
tion accused any country of genocide 
at that time or attempted to decide a 
crime. That was a measure to appro- 
priate moneys to deal with the emer- 
gency needs of that moment. The Sen- 
ator is correct; we voted unanimously. 
That has nothing to do with what we 
are talking about today. 

Similarly, the distinguished Republi- 
can leader mentions, he talks about 
1920 when the facts were fresh, as he 
said. That was before the time, as I lis- 
tened to the debate, as I have come to 
understand, that is before the time 
the word genocide was coined. And 
certainly there was no Genocide Con- 
vention at that time. 

So what the Senate may have said or 
done in that moment in 1920, or there- 
about, has very little to do, if any- 
thing, with what is at issue today. The 
distinguished Senator said that when 
the resolution or bill, or whatever it 
was, came up in 1978 dealing with, I 
believe, Cambodia, that I voted with 
the distinguished Republican leader— 
he was not the leader at that time in 
1978; I was the leader at that time— 
but Mr. Dore, my friend, said that the 
Senator from West Virginia voted not 
to table with him at that time. 

Well, so what? What does that prove 
with respect to the matter that is at 
issue here today? There was no Geno- 
cide Convention in effect at that time 
in 1978. We are talking about 1990. It 
was 1988, 10 years after the vote in 
1978, to which my friend, Mr. Dots, al- 
luded; 10 years in 1988 this Senate 
passed the legislation implementing 
the Genocide Convention. 

We should talk in terms of what the 
situation is now and when the Geno- 
cide Convention was ratified and when 
the implementing legislation went into 
effect. 1978 is one thing, 1990 is an- 
other. We now have acted to imple- 
ment the Genocide Convention, and 
there has been an instrument created 
whereby genocide may be determined 
by whom, by what organ, and on what 
basis, by what criteria. And that in- 
strument that was created was not the 
U.S. Senate. That is what we are talk- 
ing about. Are we going now to push 
aside this convention with which both 
the Republican leader and I had a 
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great deal to do? Each of us was leader 
at one point or another in those two 
stages, the approval of the convention 
and the implementing legislation. 

We both have spoken with pride 
concerning those accomplishments, 
and they were years and years in 
coming, as the Republican leader said. 
But now are we going to nonchalantly 
push aside what we ourselves helped 
to create, an instrument, a way, a road 
map, a bible by which these decisions 
would be made? Are we now just going 
to summarily push aside that which 
we created to deal with this matter 
and say, no we will make the decision 
here? 

Mr. President, that is what this is all 
about. Are we going to leave be our 
work that was done when the Republi- 
can minority leader was the majority 
leader and the work which was done 
when I was the majority leader, or are 
we going to take matters into our own 
hands now and viciously label, by im- 
plication or otherwise, a friend and 
ally as a criminal? Let us in the Senate 
take care that in an effort to right an 
old wrong we do not unleash forces 
that lead to new wrongs. The Senate 
of the United States is not the body in 
which to try the country of Turkey. 

Mr. President, I have no further 
need for my time except to thank the 
Senators. How much time do I have re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Six 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. I 
want to thank the Senators who have 
spoken on my side of the issue today. I 
have thanked most of them already. I 
did not have the opportunity to thank 
Mr. GRAHAM and Mr. HọLLINGS be- 
cause I was in the chair at the time 
one of them spoke. I do want to thank 
both Mr. GRAHAM and Mr. HOLLINGS 
for their fine statements, well thought 
out, and statements that were based 
on experience, long experience, by 
able men, men who have served in leg- 
islative bodies. Both of them have 
served as Governors of their respective 
States. I attach great weight to what 
they had to say. 

I shall also say in closing that I 
thank the distinguished majority 
leader for his patience and his coop- 
eration in approaching this matter as 
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he has approached it. He has been 
eminently fair and thoughtful and 
considerate. I also thank Mr. DOLE, 
who is a worthy protagonist, able, ar- 
ticulate, courageous, and a man whom 
I greatly admire. He has demonstrated 
his deep feelings, his convictions, his 
conscientiously held views, and I cer- 
tainly do not fault him for anything 
along that line. As he has said, we dis- 
agree, but we have done it, as we have 
done it on many occasions, agreeably. 
I salute him. 

I wil be back on the field of battle 
tomorrow, where we will touch our 
sword points and proceed again with 
our worthy steeds which over the 
night will have been fed and had their 
thirst removed. 

I hope our colleagues will not vote 
for cloture tomorrow. There are some 
Senators who want to speak perhaps 
yet, but cloture should not be invoked 
on this resolution because, if cloture is 
invoked, it opens the way for amend- 
ments which can be even more mis- 
chievous than their results and the 
resolution that is now written could 
possibly be. 

And in any event, I think we ought 
not take the chance. So I hope Sena- 
tors will vote against cloture and leave 
this matter in the hands of the inter- 
national organizations to whom the 
Senate and to whom the signatories of 
the Convention have given the respon- 
sibilities concerning acts of genocide. 

I yield the floor. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, the 
schedule tomorrow morning will be 
that the Senate will come into session 
at 10 o'clock. Senator Ross will deliver 
the traditional Washington's Farewell 
Address which usually takes about a 
little less than an hour. 

At the conclusion of that address, or 
at 11 o'clock, whichever is later, the 
Senate will return to the debate on 
the pending resolution. That debate 
will last for 2 hours—it will be the 
final debate at this phase of consider- 
ation of this matter—1 hour on each 
side. Then at 1 o'clock, the cloture 
vote on the motion to proceed to the 
resolution will occur. 
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There will be no live quorum. Sena- 
tors should be aware that a vote on 
the question of whether or not cloture 
should be invoked on the motion to 
proceed to the pending resolution will 
occur at 1 o'clock tomorrow afternoon. 

At that time, I will, after consulta- 
tion with the distinguished Republi- 
can leader and the distinguished Presi- 
dent pro tempore, announce to the 
Members of the Senate the schedule 
for the remainder of the day tomor- 
row and on Friday. 

Mr. President, I thank my col- 
leagues. 

I now yield the floor and suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded. to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate stands 
in recess until 10 a.m., Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1990. 

Thereupon, at 8:27 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until Thursday, February 22, 
1990, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate February 21, 1990: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


E.U. CURTIS BOHLEN, OF MAINE, TO BE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OP STATE FOR OCEANS AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL AND SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS, 
VICE FREDERICK M. BERNTHAL. RESIGNED. 

NELSON C. LEDSKY. OF MARYLAND, A CAREER 
MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE. CLASS 
OF MINISTER-COUNSELOR, FOR THE RANK OF AM- 
BASSADOR DURING HIS TENURE OF SERVICE AS SPE- 
CIAL CYPRUS COORDINATOR. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON DISABILITY AND 
REHABILITATION RESEARCH 


WILLIAM HUGHES GRAVES III, OF MISSISSIPPI, TO 
BE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON DIS- 
ABILITY AND REHABILITATION RESEARCH. VICE 
DAVID B. GRAY. RESIGNED. 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


LEGREE SYLVIA DANIELS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE 
A GOVERNOR OF THE UNITED STATES POSTAL SERV- 
ICE FOR THE THRM EXPIRING DECEMBER 8, 1998. 
VICE JOHN LATHROP RYAN, TERM EXPIRED. 
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AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
STATEMENT ON HEALTH CARE 


HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, the availabil- 
ity of quality health care at affordable costs is 
an issue of increasing concern to all Ameri- 
cans. The national debate on how to achieve 
this important goal continues. Yesterday the 
AFL-CIO executive council added its voice to 
that debate, issuing a statement of principles 
for National Health Care Reform. The state- 
ment is reproduced here so that all of us con- 
cerned with health care policy can read and 
consider it as we continue our work in this im- 
portant area. 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL on HEALTH CARE 


Our nation is now at a crossroads on 
health care. Because of cutbacks in public 
programs, jobs that offer no benefits and ef- 
forts by employers to shift health care costs 
to workers, 50 million Americans have 
health care coverage that is inadequate to 
meet their needs and another 37 million 
have no protection at all. 

The United States spends $2 billion a day, 
or 11 percent of its gross national product, 
on health care. As insurance premiums in- 
crease 18 to 30 percent a year, basic health 
care has moved well beyond the reach of a 
growing number of working families. This 
increase also places heavy pressure on em- 
ployer labor costs. There is no end in sight 
to this trend. 

The AFL-CIO through a grassroots 
health reform campaign is assisting affili- 
ates in defending health benefits against 
employer attacks and is sending a strong 
message to Congress that bold and innova- 
tive action is urged to address this grave 
problem. 

The AFL-CIO stands ready to explore a 
variety of alternatives, so long as the overall 
objective is the enactment of health care 
legislation that deals with the issues of cost, 
access and quality based on the following 
ten principles: 

Universality—Through Federal legisla- 
tion, make health care a right for all Ameri- 
cans regardless of age, sex, race, health 
status, employment or income, 

Public Accountability—Assure that the 
program is administered by an independent 
entity. Provide opportunity for the partici- 
pation of labor, management, consumers 
and the health care community in the devel- 
opment and implementation of the national 
heaith care program. 

Affordability and Accessibility—Require 
that health care be provided in a manner 
which assures that services are affordable 
and out-of-pocket charges do not limit 
access. 

Comprehensiveness—Assure all Americans 
a federally mandated set of comprehensive 
health care benefits. Develop a national 


program to provide access to services for 
long-term and chronic health conditions, 

Equitable and Progressive Financing—Re- 
quire all employers to contribute to the cost 
of health care benefits for employees, in- 
cluding part-time workers and their depend- 
ents. Rechannel federal and state revenue 
sources and, to the extent necessary, ex- 
plore other sources of revenue, including 
tax-based financing. Link employee contri- 
butions with ability to pay. 

Fairness—Assure that the unemployed, 
the poor and their dependents have afford- 
able access to health care services. 

Portability—Guarantee all Americans, re- 
gardless of where they live, access to the 
same mandated package of benefits. 

Cost Containment—Require the develop- 
ment of mechanisms to contain rising 
health care costs for all payors. Establish 
guidelines that prohibit physicians and 
other providers from charging patients 
more than they are paid under the program. 
Substantially reduce paper work and red 
tape in the system and develop health care 
information systems that will provide con- 
sumers, purchasers and providers adequate 
data on the cost and quality of health care 
services, Develop a process to manage the 
expansion or updating of existing health 
care facilities, as well as the acquisition and 
proliferation of new health care technology. 

Quality Assurance—Develop appropriate 
mechanisms to encourage the delivery of 
high quality services and an equitable and 
cost-effective system for handling medical 
malpractice. Better coordinate existing med- 
ical research and commit the resources nec- 
essary to achieve the nation’s health care 
objectives. 

Public/Private Administration—Establish 
national standards for the program at the 
federal level. Pooled funds should be avail- 
able at the federal, state or regional level 
for the purchase of affordable, community- 
rated coverage administered through insur- 
ers or other third parties. 

AFL-CIO PRINCIPLES FOR NATIONAL HEALTH 
CARE REFORM 


Improving Quality and Administration: 

An entity should be established to admin- 
ister the national health care program. It 
should involve the participation of workers, 
employers, consumers and the health care 
community. 

The national health care program should 
encourage the development of alternative 
delivery systems. The national administra- 
tive entity should develop standards for 
such systems. 

This body should coordinate the develop- 
ment and dissemination of guidelines for 
medical practice. Having practice pattern 
guidelines available could begin the process 
of resolving the malpractice crisis. 

The national administrative entity should 
take steps to reduce paperwork and red tape 
in the system. 

This body should develop standard claim 
forms to be used in the national health care 
program. This would help reduce excessive 
administrative costs currently in the system. 

This body should develop guidelines for 
the development of health information sys- 
tems so that consumers, purchasers and pro- 


viders can have the information necessary 
to assess the quality and cost of services 
provided under the program. 

The national administrative entity should 
make an assessment of the adequacy of the 
level of existing medical research, as well as 
the relative distribution of these funds for 
specific diseases and conditions. 

Improving Access to Care: 

Health care services should be a right for 
all Americans, regardless of age, sex, race, 
income, health status, employment or geo- 
graphic location. 

All Americans should have access to a 
comprehensive federally-mandated benefit 
package. 

This should include hospital care, physi- 
cians’ services, diagnostic tests and preven- 
tive care. 

These benefits would be the minimum 
package of services that could be provided 
by state Medicaid programs. States should 
be allowed to supplement the federal pack- 
age for the low-income, Medicaid popula- 
tion. These individuals have special health 
care needs that they cannot afford to ad- 
dress without the support of public pro- 


grams. 

For the non-Medicaid population, states 
should not be allowed to mandate that any 
benefits, in addition to the federally-man- 
dated package, be provided. 

Through collective bargaining, unions 
could negotiate with employers to obtain 
additional benefits or reduce any out-of- 
pocket costs. 

All Americans should continue to have 
access to basic benefits when traveling out 
of their home state or region. 

A national program must be developed to 
provide all citizens protection against the 
high cost of long-term and chronic health 
conditions. 

Access to services should not be impeded 
by out-of-pocket charges required at point 
of service. 

Employers should be required to contrib- 
ute to the cost of health care coverage for 
all of their workers and their dependents. 

Individuals could be required to partici- 
pate in the financing of coverage based on 
their ability to pay. 

The federal government, states or regions 
should establish pools through which af- 
fordable community-rated coverage would 
be made widely available. 

The pools could be administered by insur- 
ance companies or other third parties that 
would function as intermediaries in the 
system. 

Private and public employers and multi- 
employer plans should be given the option 
of buying into the pools. 

States could buy into the pools for the 
Medicaid population. 

Retirees not yet eligible for Medicare and 
other individuals could buy into the pools, 
with or without an employer contribution, 
based on their ability to pay. 

Containing Costs: 

The national health care program should 
include a system for containing costs for all 
payors. 

A national health care expenditure target 
should be developed to assure that health 
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care spending remains within pre-deter- 
mined limits. Targets also should be devel- 
oped for states or regions. 

Various cost containment mechanisms 
should be incorporated into the program, 
such as physicians' fee schedules and limits 
on hospital charges. 

States or regions should be given the op- 
tions of using cost containment techniques 
developed at the federal level or adopting 
other alternatives under predetermined fed- 
eral standards. 

Balance billing, or the practice by provid- 
ers of charging patients more than the rate 
paid to providers, should be prohibited. 

A system for controlling capital expendi- 
tures in hospitals, physicians' offices and 
outpatient centers should be developed and 
implemented on a state or regional basis. 

Technology assessment should be better 
coordinated at the federal level. There 
should be wide dissemination of information 
about the efficiency and efficacy of new 
technology. 

Health care information systems that pro- 
vide adequate information to consumers and 
providers must be developed. 


CHAIRMAN HALL SEEKS COST- 
FREE PEACE DIVIDEND 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
Hunger Committee Chairman TONY HALL re- 
cently sketched a vision of United States- 
Soviet cooperation for averting famine in Ethi- 
opia. He pointed out that a mutual effort could 
help save millions of lives without costing 
either country a dollar—or a ruble. 

As the prospect of catastrophic famine 
looms large again in Ethiopia, | wanted my 
colleagues to be aware of the chairman's 
sound suggestions. His article from the Los 
Angeles Times follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 31, 1990] 


A “Peace DIVIDEND" WITH No DOLLAR OR 
RUBLE PRICE TAG 


(By Tony Hall) 


It would be a mistake to think of the 
“peace dividend” only in terms of ledger 
lines and cash flow. There is more to any 
peace dividend than cold currency. The very 
absence of an atmosphere of flammable ten- 
sion is itself a dividend that could be put to 
use now, and in doing so we would save 
more than money. Without costing our 
Treasury a dime, the superpowers could 
spend a dividend of cooperation on the 
Third World and save lives. : 

In the Horn of Africa, for example, the 
situation in Ethiopia has reached a near- 
crisis stage. Current estimates place almost 
5 million people at immediate risk of 
famine. Like the crisis of 1984 and 1987, the 
direct-cause of the problem is drought and 
crop failures, exacerbated by seemingly end- 
less war and civil strife. Unlike the 1984 epi- 
sode, this time relief arrived before the 
famine, yet it hasn't been delivered to all 
the people in need. 

The missing element is an agreement be- 
tween government forces and Eritrean sepa- 
ratists to establish “corridors of safe pas- 
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sage" through which food and medical sup- 
plies could be safely delivered across the 
battle lines, directly to the population at 
risk. 

The rebel armies in Eritrea and Tigre 
province have shown a willingness to agree 
to safe passage; the only holdout is the gov- 
ernment of President Mengistu Haile 
Mariam. With aid unable to reach the 
people, they will soon begin to leave their 
homes in search of food and safety, leaving 
no one to plant next year's crops. These mi- 
grations are already beginning. Soon televi- 
sion will again bring us the horrifying spec- 
tacle of children dying, and the nation of 
Ethiopia will again become synonymous 
with famine. 

The United States has pressed the Ethio- 
pian government to agree to corridors of 
safe passage, the Soviet Union has not. We 
don't have as much influence over Mengistu 
as the Soviets, largely because they contin- 
ue to deliver weapons to Ethiopia. The Sovi- 
ets have agreed to halt the arms shipments 
by the end of next year, but there is much 
more they could do. 

A non-cash peace dividend of cooperation 
could save hundreds of thousands of lives 
now. In the new spirit of cooperation, why 
not a joint public statement by Secretary of 
State James A. Baker III and his Soviet 
counterpart, Foreign Minister Eduard A. 
Shevardnadze, stressing the importance of 
relief corridors, and promising vigorous dip- 
lomatic efforts by both countríes to secure 
them? 

We could choose to continue foreign 
policy as usual, and hundreds of thousands 
of people would die unnecessarily over the 
next six months in a sad, distant list of 
places: Angola, Ethiopia, Sudan, Somalia, 
Afghanistan. 


Or we could decide that this is where our 
peace dividend could be spent, at no cost to 
either government in dollars or rubles. 
President Bush and Soviet President Mik- 
hail Gorbachev could endorse the Bellagio 
Declaration, a call made recently by a pres- 
tigious group of development experts to 
eliminate "deaths due to famine among the 
15 million to 35 million people at risk" in 
the Third World. Both the United States 
and the Soviet Union could pledge to use 
diplomatic efforts to assist and expedite the 
work of private relief organizations fighting 
famine and disease in the Third World. As 
simple as that sounds, it would be a tremen- 
dous step forward and would literally save 
lives. 


Untíl now, the superpowers have exacer- 
bated the problems of developing countries 
by treating them primarily as surrogate bat- 
tlefields for competing ideologies. Now, a 
new reality is within reach; many lives could 
be spared if Americans and Soviets quickly 
agreed to cooperate in multinational efforts 
to end famine deaths. It is ultimately in nei- 
ther nation's interest to allow needless 
Third World suffering to continue. 


Events in Eastern Europe and relations 
between the superpowers have been moving 
faster than our ability to shape them. In 
this, the warmest winter of the Cold War, 
we have the chance to get ahead of history 
with respect to nations below the Equator 
not to react to events as opposing forces, 
but to join together as a humanitarian force 
to prevent unnecessary suffering and death. 
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BLACK HISTORY MONTH— 
HONORING MAE JEMISON 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, Marcus 
Garvey, a civil rights leader at the turn of the 
century once said "A people without knowl- 
edge of its history is like a tree without roots." 
Through Mr. Garvey's statement, one under- 
stands that through maintaining a knowledge 
of our tremendous history, we are provided 
with a type of nourishment about ourselves 
and our ancestors. Unfortunately, many 
people fail to study all aspects of our rich his- 
tory that our great Nation is founded upon, 
one aspect of this vital knowledge is con- 
tained in this month of February which is ob- 
served as Black History Month. As part of this 
knowledge, we must also remember that his- 
tory is not only something that has happened 
in the past, but events that occur every day. 
We see these historical changes occurring 
daily in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
which allow an oppressed people to finally 
taste the sweetness of freedom. Our history in 
this great Nation of ours is full of joyous as 
well as sad times. One shining example of our 
history in the making involves an inspirational 
woman named Mae Jemison. 

Ms. Jemison was born in Decatur, AL, in 
1957 and moved to Chicago when she was 3. 
Since her childhood visits to the Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Huntsville, AL, she has 
maintained an interest in space exploration. 
Ms. Jemison's success story began after she 
graduated from high school and went on to 
Stanford University to study chemical engi- 
neering, after graduating she received a medi- 
cal degree from Cornell University. She then 
went on to practice medicine in the Los Ange- 
les area, eventually applying for the position 
of astronaut trainee after the Challenger dis- 
aster. Despite the Cha/lenger disaster, she 
maintained her application, having no fear in 
becoming an astronaut. In June 1987, she 
was 1 of 15 astronaut trainees chosen out of 
1,962 applications. Out of NASA's 93 astro- 
nauts on active duty, Dr. Jemison is NASA's 
only female black astronaut and she will be 
the first black woman in space when she flies 
aboard a space shuttle mission in June 1991. 

When she crosses this new frontier as a 
mission specialist, she will join the ranks of 
people such as Jackie Robinson who broke 
the color barrier in baseball in 1947. Through 
contributions such as these, we as Americans 
must realize that we are one as a people, and 
that we should strive together for the common 
goals of our Nation. Dr. Jemison is truly an in- 
dividual who should be emulated for her 
achievements. 

The significance of her achievement is im- 
portant to all Americans as we observe Black 
History Month. She is an example of how 
people can begin in humble surroundings, and 
through perseverance and dedication, dreams 
can be realized. In remembering the volatile 
society we had in the sixties, Ms. Jemison’s 
life exemplifies how far we have come on this 
long journey. 
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GEORGE HATSOPOLOUS AND 
AMERICAN COMPETITIVENESS 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to draw my colleagues’ attention to 
an article which recently appeared in New 
Technology Week about George Hatsopolous 
and his firm, the Thermo Electron Corp. | have 
had the pleasure of working with George on a 
variety of high technology issues. During our 
work together, | have been deeply i 
by his visionary commitment to the future 
competitiveness of the United States in the 
world economy. 

In addition to his public policy work, George 
Hatsopolous is an extremely sucessful busi- 
nessman. Under his leadership, Thermo Elec- 
tron has become a model of the type of quick- 
ly adjusting, cutting-edge corporation that we 
need to compete in the world economy. Con- 
tinuous innovation in both its products and its 
management have enabled Thermo Electron 
to take advantage of new opportunities, and 
to become a leader among high technology 
industries. 

The following article explains the Hatsopo- 
lous formula in greater detail, | commend it to 
my colleagues’ attention. 

[From the New Technology Week, Jan. 29, 


‘THERMO ELECTRON FINDS SALVATION IN HIGH 
TECHNOLOGY 


(By Paul Kemezis) 


Thermo Electron Corp, has become leg- 
endary in New England for turning new 
ideas into money. The company was able to 
make a shift in 1983 from being a slumping 
capital goods supplier into supplying high- 
technology goods and services. 

Starting with a strong central research lab 
as it incubator, Waltham,  Mass.-based 
Thermo ELectron has brought it innova- 
tions to market through a series of subsidi- 
ary corporations. The firms sell their own 
stock to the public, but remain 70 percent to 
80 percent owned by the parent company. 

This strategy give managers autonomy 
and a major financial stake in the success of 
new products. It also keeps Thermo Elec- 
tron growing with exponential regularity, 
and leaves the company open for new moves 
into almost any high-tech field. 

For George Hatsopolous, company found- 
er and a respected economic theorist, the 
idea is to keep the company's product base 
diverse and innovative through energetic 
entrepreneurship. 

In 1988, Thermo Electron posted $501 mil- 
lion in sales of environmental analysis in- 
struments, small cogeneration plans and 
battery-powered heart-assist systems. Sales 
growth in 1988 was 30 percent and 1989 
sales are expected to rise another 20 per- 
cent. The group hasn't missed a positive 
profit margin since 1962, and ended in 1988 
with a profit of $20 million. 

Last year, however, Thermo Electron 
began to fiddle a bit with a formula. When 
salesman from two separate subsidiaries, 
one selling radiation measuring devices and 
the other lab analysis services, started 
bumping into each other in waiting room at 
Department of Energy installations. 
Thermo Electron realized it was a little too 
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spread out. The result was a reconsolida- 
tion, completed Jan. 16, of two groups— 
Thermo Instrument Systems Inc., and 
Thermo Environmental Corp.—into a single 
$180 million environmental company which 
will retain the name Thermo Instrument 
System. 

Arvin Smith, president of the merged 
group, told New Technology Week that the 
merger will allow a coordinated strategy for 
attacking the DOE clean-up market, aug- 
menting the group’s $10 million in annual 
sales to the DOE, which includes radiation 
detectors for the Savannah River Plant in 
South Carolina and mixed waste analysis of 
closed weapons manufacturing sites for the 
FUSTRAP program. 

The services group, according to Smith, 
has been held back by lack of management 
resources, a common problem with any fast- 
growing, high-tech start up. Joining with 
the larger instruments group will provide 
more assistance and synergies in the oper- 
ation of its test labs. 

The merger does not, however, mean a 
rollback of the Hatsopolous spin-off strate- 
gy. In fact, Thermo Electron moved in late 
1989 to set up another subsidiary which will 
develop large-scale, co-generation plants 
based on burning wood chips and other bio- 
mass products. The new group already has 
built six plants in New England and Califor- 
nia and is considered ready to go public. 

The group has formed profitable spinoffs 
already with the creation in 1987 of Teco- 
gen Inc., which manufactures small gas- 
fired co-generation units for stores and res- 
taurants. Tecogen now is looking at ways to 
apply its gas combustion technology to 
power low-pollution, compressed-gas city 
buses. 

The Thermo Electron record of technolo- 
gy development to solve specific problems is 
impressive. In 1971, when the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency imposed NO, stand- 
ards, the auto industry found it had no reli- 
able way to measure tailpipe emissions. 
Thermo Electron, with links to the auto in- 
dustry through its heat treatment technolo- 
gy, developed the first practical measuring 
system and immediately was swamped with 
orders, 

Today, it is the world’s leading maker of 
pollution and radiation measuring instru- 
ments and is looking into a "second genera- 
tion" NO, system to replace the 1970s equip- 
ment. 

The company already has a major posi- 
tion in mass spectrometers to measure the 
presence of toxic elements, but it is looking 
for ways to automate equipment and make 
it more rugged for field use. 

Also, because of its work analyzing DOE 
waste sites, the company became familiar 
with radon detection long before it was a 
public health íssue. It parlayed this knowl- 
edge into home radon measuring units and 
more complex devices for engineering 
groups. 

Another recent new product discovery oc- 
curred when the group was asked to analyze 
the remains of the U.S. Marine barracks in 
Beirut for bomb residues. The research led 
to a system to detect vapors emanating from 
plastic explosives. The portable bomb sniff- 
ers, which Thermo Electron says are more 
sensitive to small amounts of explosives 
than traditional thermo neutron scanners, 
are currently being tested at airports and 
U.S. embassies. 

In the medical field, Thermo Electron pio- 
neered artificial heart technology with im- 
plantable heart-assist systems to help pa- 
tients waiting for live transplants. Its most 
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recent variation uses an external battery 
pack which transmits energy to the implant- 
ed assist mechanism, avoiding frequent op- 
erations to replace batteries. 

Thermo Electron also is not adverse to 
buying into technologies to round out its 
marketing strategy. Last March, it bought 
the LDC Division of Milton Roy Co. of Rivi- 
era Beach, FL, which makes liquid chroma- 
tography instruments. This will give it entry 
into the biotech analysis market to comple- 
ment its chemical and mineral analysis 
products. 

It also acquired San Diego-based Western 
Research Corp., in 1988, beefing up its laser 
and optic capability. This is expected to 
open the door to Star Wars-related work. 
The group already has developed a laser- 
based camera which can preserve optical 
images despite high background light. This 
filtering method has immediate uses in mi- 
crochip manufacturing and daylight optical 
signaling. 

The Western acquisition also allowed 
Thermal to add some basic research facili- 
ties on the West Coast to its central re- 
search lab in Waltham. While Thermo Elec- 
tron's corporate culture encourages re- 
search and development in the subsidiaries, 
the central lab provides a place for long- 
term projects and basic research. Overall re- 
search and development spending in the 
company was $42 million in 1988, up 37 per- 
cent from 1987. 

Thermo Electron officials claim that since 
its researchers have wide autonomy and the 
opportunity to bring innovations to market, 
they have tended to stay put and not strike 
out on their own. This more than anything 
keeps the Thermo Electron idea machine 
working. 

Hatsopolous says his main aim is to build 
a framework to attract and keep good re- 
search talent, thereby institutionalizing the 
company's Darwinian process of natural 
product selection. He predicts that the com- 
pany could spinoff as many as 20 start ups 
by 2000. 


TRIBUTE TO SENIOR CHIEF 
PETTY OFFICER ANTONIO A. 
CERCENA 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to an exceptional member of my 
district who is retiring from the U.S. Navy after 
30 years of dedicated and loyal service. 

Senior CPO Antonio A. Cercena is retiring 
from the U.S. Navy a well-traveled and well- 
honored officer. He has served at naval sta- 
tions from coast to coast and overseas. He 
has faithfully served this country both in times 
of war and of peace, earning several medals 
and awards for outstanding performance. 
Among these citations and decorations are 
the Navy Commendation Medal, the Navy 
Achievement Medal with a gold star, the Na- 
tional Defense Service Medal, and the Viet- 
nam Service Medal with two bronze stars. 
Senior Chief Petty Officer Cercena has truly 
earned the respect of his fellow officers 
through his outstanding record. 

Senior Chief Petty Officer Cercena has also 
been active in his community outside of his 
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naval career. He is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club, American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the Navy League of Rhode Island. 
He has shared his career with his wife, Jose- 
phina, of 27 years. 

On this occasion of his retirement, | extend 
my congratulations to Antonio and his wife 
and wish them both continued success and 
best wishes for the future. 


THE COCAINE DESTRUCTION 
ACT OF 1990 


HON. TOM CAMPBELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. CAMPBELL of California. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans are convinced that drug abuse is 
our most pressing problem. The U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce estimates that annual drug 
sales account for more than $110 billion. The 
National Institute of Drug Abuse’s recent 
survey found that frequent use of crack and 
other forms of cocaine has increased by 33 
percent since 1985. The murder rates in 
nearly all of our large cities and in our suburbs 
have skyrocketed as organized crime has 
taken control of the drug trade. But these sta- 
tistics can only convey in a limited fashion the 
true impact that drugs have had on our coun- 
try. Only in seeing the effect of cocaine on the 
children of addicts can we truly comprehend 
the significance of this problem. 

A dual strategy is necessary to win the war 
against drugs: demand and supply. We must 
decrease the demand for drugs through law 
enforcement, education, and economic devel- 
opment. And we must also decrease the 
supply of drugs by busting drug dealers, co- 
ordinating our efforts with our allies to destroy 
coca plants, and helping Bolivia, Colombia, 
and Peru develop their economies. For many 
Andean workers, involvement in the drug 
trade is derived from economic necessity. 
There are simply too many individuals chasing 
too few legitimate forms of employment to 
guarantee a living wage to all. In Bolivia, for 
instance, the official unemployment rate 
stands at 20 percent. It is little wonder that 
roughly 20 percent of the Bolivian population 
turns to the cultivation of coca. 

Given our budget constraints, we must ex- 
plore innovative and cost-effective ways of 
augmenting the economic development plans 
of the Andean countries. Hence, | am today 
introducing the Cocaine Destruction Act of 
1990. This measure would give the President 
additional authority to grant trade preferences, 
on a country-by-country basis, if he deter- 
mines that they have reduced the cultivation, 
processing, or sale of coca. Examples of such 
programs include crop substitution, coca 
eradication, education, and law enforcement 
activities. In addition, our measure would allow 
the President to provide economic assistance 
to these nations to promote the cultivation, 
processing, or marketing of nondrug export 
crops 


Here's a simple example: Peru takes 500 
acres out of production of coca, and adds 500 
acres of sugar cane. The new amount of 
sugar would come into the United States duty 
free—and above the current sugar quota. 
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The following Members of Congress played 
an important role in helping me draft and in- 
troduce this legislation: Congressman CHARLIE 
RANGEL, chairman of the Select Committee on 
Narcotics Abuse and Control and member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means; Con- 
gressman PHILIP CRANE, the ranking member 
of the Trade Subcommittee on the Committee 
on Ways and Means; Congressman PETE 
STARK, member of both the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Select Committee 
on Narcotics Abuse and Control; Congress- 
man CLAY SHAW, member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means and chairman of the Re- 
publican Task Force on Crime; WALTER 
FAUNTROY, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
International Development, Finance, Trade, 
and Monetary Policy of the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs; Con- 
gressman DUNCAN HUNTER, the fourth-ranking 
member in the Republican leadership; Con- 
gressman TOM LANTOS, member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. These Members 
serve on the committees to which this bill will 
be referred, and their commitment to support 
this bill will go a v way toward helping it 
pass the House. 

There is broad süpport in our executive 
agencies for liberalizing trade laws to help our 
Latin American friends. President Bush, only a 
few months ago, promised President Barco of 
Colombia that he would examine what the 
United States could do to expand economic 
cooperation between the Andean region and 
our country. As a result of that effort, Presi- 
dent Bush recently announced a package of 
trade initiatives designed to create opportuni- 
ties for expanded trade and investment be- 
tween the countries of the Andean region and 
the United States. Thus, our bill will give the 
President additional authority to carry out his 
objective of using trade to enable Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, and Peru to win the war against drugs. 

| have spent a great deal of time discussing 
our proposal with members of both the 
Andean private and public sectors. Our pro- 
posal has been endorsed by the Bolivian, Co- 
lombian, and Peruvian Embassies. The Peruvi- 
an Trade Minister also supports our plan. The 
Peruvian industry delegation on the Andean 
Trade Initiative has, in addition to other 
groups, also endorsed our plan. 

| would like to address critics who worry 
about the impact that this bill could have on 
our domestic industries. To these well-mean- 
ing individuals | can only say that the amount 
of goods that we currently import from the 
Andean countries is truly insignificant —less 
than 1 percent of our total imports come from 
Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru. Even if we dou- 
bled the amount of imports from these coun- 
tries, our firms would suffer little if any harm. 
Indeed, Governor Martinez of Florida recently 
endorsed the idea of expanding the produc- 
tion of citrus crops in the Andean countries to 
help promote economic development. If the 
Governor of Florida is not worried about com- 
petition from Andean oranges, | am sure that 
our other domestic interests also have little to 
worry about. 

| hope that my colleagues will consider our 
plan and see the wisdom of passing it into 
law. Crop substitution works; coca eradication 
works; targeted foreign aid works. But their 
impact will remain limited unless we help pro- 
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vide a larger market for the kinds of products, 
such as sugar, coffee, and citrus fruit, that will 
enable Andean workers to earn a living other 
than by participating in the coca trade. While 
the profits from these products will never be 
as high as those that can be earned from 
coca, | believe that Latin American workers 
are honest citizens who eagerly await the op- 
portunity to participate in legitimate forms of 
commerce. Let's give them this opportunity by 
passing the Coca Destruction Act of 1990. 


WHITE HOUSE EFFECT 
HON. ARTHUR RAVENEL, JR. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. RAVENEL. Mr. Speaker, the attached 
editorial from the Charleston daily newspaper 
pretty well describes my district's reaction to 
Mr. Sununu's antienvironment offensive. 


[From the Charleston (SC) News and 
Courier/the Evening Post, Feb. 17, 1990] 


WHITE House EFFECT 


When George Bush was on the stump he 
vowed, among other things, to be the envi- 
ronment president." Making his claim to 
the title, he said, "People who think we're 
powerless to do anything about the ‘green- 
house effect’ are forgetting about the 
"White House effect.“ 

Well, now we know what the “White 
House effect" is. It means letting Chief of 
Staff John H. Sununu quash any initiative 
that might involve a political cost. It is 
meaningless gestures like giving the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency a seat in the 
Cabinet. But what will William K. Reilly, 
EPA's administrator do when he graces the 
table in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House? So far, he’s allowed himself to be 
overruled on every major environmental 
issue by Mr. Sununu. 

The environmental scam, a.k.a, the 
“White House effect” began when the Bush 
administration made one of its top scien- 
tists, the Goddard Institute's James Hansen, 
alter his testimony before a congressional 
committee. Mr. Hansen was not allowed to 
cite scientific data in warning of the green- 
house effect. 

The next example of backsliding came 
when the Bush administration joined with 
Japan and the Soviet Union to block an 
effort by a 68-nation group, meeting in the 
Netherlands, to set a cap for the year 2000 
of no more carbon dioxide emissions than 
last year. 

Then, speaking to international scientists 
at a meeting in the White House earlier this 
month, President Bush astonished his audi- 
ence by avoiding any mention of acid rain or 
the greenhouse effect. It was the “White 
House effect" again—Mr. Sununu had 
gutted the original speech. 

The latest intervention of Mr. Sununu 
will have an impact in the Lowcountry. The 
chief of staff is reported to have overruled 
Mr. Reilly once again to water down a feder- 
al agreement to protect the nation’s wet- 
lands. The Sununu version of the agree- 
ment allows exceptions to regulations that 
protect swamps, marshes and other wetland 
areas from development. 

The “White House effect” is achieved by 
arguing that any measure proposed to pro- 
tect the environment “needs more study.” 
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The environment president has taken it 
upon himself, now, to say, We're not going 
to extremes." Put the two together and you 
have the alarming situation of the nation 
losing almost half a million acres of wet- 
lands to agriculture and urban development 
every single year—not to mention the rather 
unusual weather we've been having lately. 


THE NORTH LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY REGIONAL CENTER 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor an institution that for 15 years has been 
helping those with developmental disabilities 
lead more productive lives. The North Los An- 
geles County Regional Center currently serves 
more than 6,000 clients who range in function- 
ing levels for medically fragile infants to adults 
striving to live independently. 

The center sponsors a series of exceptional 
programs, including a parent-to-parent support 
group, in-home parent training, residential and 
vocational services, respite care for families, 
and school and community liaison efforts. 

The North Los Angeles County Regional 
Center places particular emphasis on family 
involvement in programs and treatment. Its 
active and innovative board of trustees— 
which includes parents of individuals with de- 
velopmental disabilities along with community 
leaders—has been extremely successful in 
fostering awareness and support for its activi- 
ties. In addition, an exemplary professional 
and specialist staff offers client services on a 
lifetime basis to those individuals who require 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with pride and pleasure 
that | ask my colleagues to join me in saluting 
the North Los Angeles County Regional 
Center—a facility that provides vital services 
and support to the community. 


COALFIELD ENVIRONMENT 
ENHANCEMENT ACT OF 1990 


HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation, entitled the Coalfield Envi- 
ronment Enhancement Act of 1990 that is 
aimed at encouraging the remining of aban- 
doned coal mine lands. 

Joining me in the introduction of this bill are 
Rick BOUCHER of Virginia, BILL CLINGER of 
Pennsylvania and my colleague on the Sub- 
committee on Mining and Natural Resources, 
AUSTIN MunPHY of Pennsylvania. 

Last year the House of Representatives 
passed legislation, H.R. 2095, to reauthorize 
the abandoned mine reclamation fund. The 
purpose of this fund is to foster the reclama- 
tion of mined lands left in an abandoned and 
inadequate reclamation status prior to the 
date of enactment of the Surface Mining Con- 
trol and Reclamation Act of 1977. This pro- 
gram serves an extremely valuable function, 
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but even under a 15-year reauthorization of 
reclamation fee collections as envisioned by 
H.R. 2095, the fund may still not be in the po- 
sition to provide for the reclamation of all pri- 
ority sites in the Appalachian region. 

This gives rise to the need to provide for 
some type of incentive for industry to reenter 
these abandoned coal mine lands and remine 
any coal that remains, and subsequently, re- 
claim the site. 

With the enactment of the Water Quality Act 
of 1987, the Congress for the first time offi- 
cially recognized the intrinsic value of encour- 
aging the remining of previously mined coal 
lands. This law, in section 307, contains a pro- 
vision | sponsored with BiLL CLINGER to pro- 
vide for a modified NPDES permit for qualified 
coal remining operations. In retrospect, the 
enactment of this provision, perhaps more 
than any other action, gave rise to the current 
interest in legislative and regulatory initiatives 
to further enhance the remaining option. 

Meanwhile, over the years the Office of Sur- 
face Mining has identified a number of regula- 
tory changes that could be made by both the 
Federal agency and the States to promote re- 
mining. In fact, the agency has already imple- 
mented certain regulatory initiatives involving 
revegetation and land restoration standards 
applicable to remining operations. 

Despite the fact that some progress has 
been made in the remining area to date, those 
of us who have been examining this issue find 
that additional legislation is necessary if we 
are to fully realize the benefits remining can 
have to the coalfield environment. In effect, 
coal remining incentives not only serve to 
augment the environmental restoration work 
being done under the abandoned mine recla- 
mation fund, but have the added benefit of 
making coal available that would otherwise be 
bypassed. 

Toward this end, our colleague Rick Bou- 
CHER has been diligently working over the 
years to focus the attention of the environ- 
mental community, the coal industry, and the 
Interior Department on remining legislation. 
The result of this effort was the introduction 
last year of H.R. 2791 by the gentleman from 
Virginia. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
BiLL CLINGER, has also taken the initiative and 
introduced a bill this Congress, H.R. 2719. 
Both of these measures were the subject of a 
July 18, 1989, hearing my Subcommittee on 
Mining and Natural Resources. 

As a result of this hearing and subsequent 
work under the subcommittee's auspices on 
this matter with interested parties, today we 
are introducing legislation which seeks to ad- 
dress the major remaining impediments to 
coal remining operations. These impediments 
involve liability; in terms of both the extent of 
liability they may be incurred during a remining 
operation, and the extended liability associat- 
ed with obtaining surety bond release. 

The Coalfield Environment Enhancement 
Act of 1990 seeks to promote the remining of 
abandoned coal mine lands in the simplest 
but environmentally responsible fashion possi- 
ble. Under the proposal, the following remin- 
ing incentives would be provided: First, var- 
iances from the backfilling/grading and reve- 
getation requirements of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act; second, date 
certain release of surety bonds provided there 
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is compliance with the reclamation plan—this 
addresses the extended liability concern; and 
third, protection from any event or condition 
encountered in a remining operation which 
was not anticipated in the reclamation plan— 
this addresses the extent of liability concern. 

These incentives would be made possible 
due to the establishment of self-sustaining in- 
terest bearing State remining insurance funds 
fostered by the legislation. These funds would 
be financed by: First, a portion of a State's 
annual abandoned mine reclamation fund 
grant with a matching share provided from the 
Secretary's discretionary share of the aban- 
doned mine reclamation fund; second, such 
other moneys a State wishes to dedicate to 
the insurance fund; and third, insurance premi- 
ums paid by coal operators who wish to avail 
themselves to the program. The purpose of 
these State remining insurance funds would 
be to incur any liability for unanticipated 
events which may arise during a remining op- 
eration and to remain liable for any reclama- 
tion requirements that may arise after the date 
certain release of an operator's bond. 

Mr. Speaker, ! look forward to the continued 
good faith effort of all interested parties to 
devise a mutually acceptable incentives pack- 
age as the Subcommittee on Mining and Nat- 
ural Resources moves forward with this legis- 
lation. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP ACT 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, today, | am 
introducing legislation which will create, as an 
independent establishment of the executive 
branch of the United States, the Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower Foundation, and provides for a per- 
manent endowment for Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Memorial Scholarships. This legislation is a 
result of my participation with the Eisenhower 
Society of Gettysburg, PA, to establish a suita- 
ble, permanent tribute to President Eisenhow- 
er. 

In this centennial year of the birth of Presi- 
dent Dwight David Eisenhower, this legislation 
commemorates the achievements of a boy of 
humble origins from our Nation's heartland, a 
boy whose values and character were shaped 
by work and life on a midwestern farm and by 
a commitment to family and community. 
These were the values and experiences on 
which Eisenhower based a lifelong commit- 
ment to service to his country, culminating in 
the 34th Presidency of the United States. 

President Eisenhower's career also included 
West Point, distinguished service in the United 
States Army, Supreme Command of the Allied 
Armies in Europe, the presidency of Columbia 
University, and Supreme Command of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

This legislation commemorates the 100th 
anniversary of President Eisenhower's birth 
and is intended to honor not only the man, but 
the values of character, moral integrity, and 
service to others that made Ike an outstand- 
ing leader and one of the most beloved Presi- 
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dents in recent history. "| like Ike" was not 
only a political slogan of the 1950's, but was, 
more deeply, an expression of genuine affec- 
tion and trust. 

Of his numerous accomplishments as Presi- 
dent, no domestic program was more impor- 
tant than Eisenhower's sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, following the 
Soviet launching of Sputnik in 1959. Ike har- 
nessed the resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet the crisis in mathematics and 
science education and paved the way for our 
advances in engineering and technology and 
our exploration of space. 

Today, we face a crisis in education of im- 
mense and seemingly intractable proportions. 
We continue to struggle, at the elementary 
and secondary school level, with a general 
decline in the quality of public education and 
the level of literacy of our high school gradu- 
ates. Compared to similar groups in Japan 
and Western Europe, American students 
score lower in mathematics, science, geogra- 
phy, and foreign language skills. 

We still fail to prevent large number of low- 
income and minority students from dropping 
out of school, due to drug abuse, teenage 
pregnancy, or the lack of self-discipline that 
grows out of hopelessness. 

Assisting low-income and minority students 
is one of the major challenges facing higher 
education. Many of these students who failed 
to reach their educational potential earlier 
attend 2-year, open admission colleges, 
whose hybrid programs offer remediation, vo- 
cational and technical training, and academic 
preparation for those who wish to pursue a 4- 
year degree, and each year, these 2-year col- 
leges enroll approximately 4.8 million stu- 
dents, that is, 43 percent of all undergradu- 
ates, and 51 percent of all freshmen. Almost 
half of all minority students attending an insti- 
tution of higher education attend 2-year pro- 
grams. These enrollments reflect the in- 
creased number of so-called non-traditional 
students who are often older than the tradi- 
tional 18-24 year-old college cohort and usu- 
ally study part time because they are working 
to make ends meet. 

These nontraditional students now comprise 
the fastest growing group of students in 
higher education. Given the declining demo- 
graphics of the traditional college-age group 
of 18 to 24 year-olds, these non-traditional 
students represent an untapped resource for 
colleges and universities as well as for pre- 
dicted future shortages in the job market. But, 
during the 1980's, a gap has grown between 
2-year colleges and 4-year institutions, which 
have become increasingly expensive and se- 
lective in their admissions. Although roughly 
40 percent of students beginning at a 2-year 
college say they intend to transfer to 4-year 
institutions, only about one in four eventually 
complete academic work for the baccalaure- 
ate degree. For minorities—blacks and His- 
panics—the degree completion rate is an ap- 
palling 9 percent. 

Helping low-income and minority students 
overcome the barriers to transferring from 2- 
year to 4-year colleges is a growing priority of 
a higher education community. The American 
Council on Education and the Ford Founda- 
tion are currently studying this very problem 
and are creating pilot programs for community 
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college students who are potential transfer 
students. 

The Eisenhower Memorial Scholarship pro- 
gram has the potential to play an important 
and highly symbolic role in enabling outstand- 
ing, promising 2-year college students to com- 
plete their bachelor's degrees, gaining the 
knowledge and skills to contribute in a more 
valuable way to the larger society. 

The Eisenhower Memorial Scholarship pro- 
gram will provide merit, need-based scholar- 
ships for outstanding students who are en- 
rolled in 2-year colleges and who plan on a 
career in public service. These scholarships 
will enable the best and brightest in our 2-year 
colleges to study full time, transfer to a 4-year 
college, and complete their undergraduate de- 
grees in a field of public service—education, 
medicine, public health, and social or environ- 
mental work, to name but several possible 
service paths. 

These scholarships shall be awarded for the 
second through the fourth academic years of 
undergraduate study. The student will com- 
plete his or her 2-year academic program and 
will continue full-time study for the third and 
fourth years at a 4-year institution, leading to 
a bachelor's degree. 

These scholarships shall be awarded on the 
basis of merit. The amount of the scholarship 
award will be based on the student's calculat- 
ed need. Scholarships shall not exceed the 
total cost of attendance or $10,000 for each 
year of study, whichever is less. To leverage 
additional funds with the goal of broadening 
the impact of this program in its early years, 
institutions which admit Eisenhower Scholars 
are required to contribute not less than 20 
percent of the award in matching funds, 
through institutional grant funds or tuition 
waivers. 

Scholars will be selected through an annual, 
national competition. At least one scholar 
shall be selected, each year, from each State 
in which an applicant meets the minimum cri- 
teria for selection. For each State, the top five 
candidates who were not selected as Eisen- 
hower Scholars, but who showed significant 
academic promise, shall be listed as "honora- 
ble mentions." Like National Merit Semifina- 
lists, these top candidates will be actively 
sought after by 4-year institutions. 

This legislation authorizes $30,000,000 for 
the Dwight D. Eisenhower Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund in the United States Treasury. Inter- 
est income generated from this permanent en- 
dowment will support the operations of the Ei- 
senhower Foundation and will fund scholar- 
ships. 

The Eisenhower Memorial scholarships 
promise to expand access to higher education 
to the largest growing group of non-traditional 
students, those low-income students, minori- 
ties, women, and young adults who might not 
otherwise reach their full potential to contrib- 
ute to the larger society. 

Such scholarships are, | think, a fitting me- 
morial to a Kansas boy of humble origins who 
was educated by the only Federal scholarship 
program in existence in the early 1900's— 
education at the public's expense for the pur- 
pose of public service at either West Point or 
Annapolis. The service academies opened the 
doors to public service and distinguished ca- 
reers for thousands of Americans like Ike, a 
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century and a half before the inception of our 
major Federal student aid programs. 

In the 100th year of the birth of Dwight 
David Eisenhower, | hope my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives will join me in 
supporting the creation of a program which 
promises to have a lasting impact on the lives 
of so many talented, promising young Ameri- 
cans, who, in many cases, will be the first in 
their families to attend college. 

There can be no more fitting or lasting me- 
morial in this centennial year of President Ei- 
senhower's birth than a program which, while 
broadening access to an education of some 
lasting good, opens the doors to the greater 
good of a life committed to public service. 


DON EDWARDS, PROTECTOR OF 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, my good friend, 
DoN EDWARDS, has been described by a col- 
league as "the most influential figure on the 
House side when it comes to civil rights." 
Those who have followed Don's congression- 
al career know that this is an accurate de- 
scription of his role in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and we are better off because DON 
has pursued it so assiduously. 

The February 1990 issue of California 
Lawyer contains a brief article, "Capitol Hill 
Clout,” describing DON EDWARDS standing 
guard over civil liberties. | would like to place 
in our RECORD that article. And | would like to 
publicly thank our esteemed colleague for the 
continuing effort he devotes to keeping this 
country the sort of place most of us want it to 
be. He is truly a sentinel of freedom, guarding 
and protecting our civil and human rights. 


CAPITOL HILL CLOUT 


A FORMER FBI AGENT, CALIFORNIA'S DON 
EDWARDS STANDS GUARD OVER CIVIL LIBERTIES 

WASHINGTON.—As Congress prepares to 
debate a series of civil rights bills this ses- 
sion, Representative Don Edwards of Cali- 
fornia once again will play a center-stage 
role when it comes to shaping the new legis- 
lation. 

Conservative critics have long considered 
the 75-year-old Democrat a Capitol Hill un- 
dertaker for many of their pet issues. Sup- 
porters cheer his unabashed liberalism in an 
age of conservatism, As a key member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, Edwards him- 
self says he remains as determined as ever 
to stamp his own ideology on civil rights 
issues. 

Congress is expected to act this year on a 
sweeping measure, HR 2273, to counter dis- 
crimination against 43 million Americans 
impaired by either physical or mental dis- 
abilities. The bill was introduced by former 
California Congressman Tony Coelho and is 
now being carried by Representative Steny 
H. Hoyer (D-Maryland). 

Edwards will be in the middle of another 
debate over measures designed to reverse 
various decisions handed down by the U.S. 
Supreme Court last year. Describing the 
justices’ actions as “mean-spirited,” the San 
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Jose lawmaker has been huddling with civil 
rights lobbyists and mapping legislative 
strategy that will unfold throughout Con- 
gress's election-year session. 

Last term the Supreme Court’s conserva- 
tive majority issued a string of decisions 
that alarmed civil rights advocates. The rul- 
ings are expected to make it harder for 
plaintiffs to win job discrimination cases in 
federal courts. (See “A New Era in Civil 
Rights,” September 1989.) 

“During most of my years here, we have 
relied on the Supreme Court and other fed- 
eral courts to protect our liberties," says Ed- 
wards. “We can’t do that anymore.” 

He and other civil rights advocates hope 
Congress will respond to the court rulings 
just as it did when it overturned a 1984 Su- 
preme Court decision that scaled back sex- 
discrimination laws. Grove City College v. 
Bell, 465 US 555. 

Midway through his 14th term in Con- 
gress, Edwards wields considerable power 
over the fate of constitutional and civil 
rights issues as chairman of a House Judici- 
ary Committee panel with jurisdiction over 
such matters. "I think he's probably the 
most influential figure on the House side 
when it comes to civil rights," says Repre- 
sentative James Sensenbrenner, a Wisconsin 
conservative and the senior Republican on 
Edwards' subcommittee. 

The Reagan administration was reminded 
of Edwards' legislative prowess in 1988 when 
he guided into law two extensive civil rights 
bills. The law overturning Grove City was 
enacted over a presidential veto and a tough 
housing rights bill passed despite lukewarm 
support from the White House. 

Throughout the Reagan years, Edwards 
presided over a subcommittee that routinely 
buried coveted items on the White House 
wish list—from balanced-budget legislation 
to a constitutional ban on abortion. “That’s 
what [congressional] committees exist for," 
says Representative Henry Hyde (R-Illi- 
nois) a leading advocate of conservative 
causes in the House. They are there to give 
a burial—decent or otherwise—to legislation 
that doesn't measure up to the ideology of 
the power structure." 

After eight years of fighting rearguard 
actions" against Reagan-era proposals, Ed- 
wards frustratingly finds himself in the 
same position at the end of George Bush's 
first year as president. From our point of 
view, we see no improvement," says Ed- 
wards, speaking of himself and other liberal 
Democrats on the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. There has been no retreat whatsoever 
on these efforts to weaken the civil rights 
laws.“ 

Edwards is particularly scornful of Bush's 
determined campaign to pass a constitution- 
al amendment outlawing descreation of the 
American flag. Last fall the California law- 
maker played a significant part in halting 
momentum for the flag amendment by 
crafting a statute bill that makes it a feder- 
al misdemeanor to destroy the flag. 18 USC 
§ 700. 

He believes the “modest statute” enacted 
in October—without Bush's signature—is 
constitutional, despite the Supreme Court 
ruling against a flag descreation law in 
Texas that touched off the furor. 

He is clearly uncomfortable, though, as he 
attempts to defend the new law he admit- 
tedly supported only to derail a constitu- 
tional amendment. He struggles to explain 
that the law is not intended to punish politi- 
cal speech but rather the "physical" act of 
burning a flag. "I admit that it's thin," he 
says, chuckling over his own verbal acrobat- 
ics. But it’s the only thing we've got." 
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Edwards' record in Congress—and a 1960s 
antiwar poster that hangs in his Capitol Hill 
office—belie his past as an FBI agent and 
business-minded Republican who didn't 
switch party allegiance until he was 35. A 
1938 graduate of Stanford Law School, Ed- 
wards spent two years at the FBI. After a 
stint in the Navy during World War II, he 
came home and made a fortune as the 
owner of a title insurance company in San 
Jose. 

He also found himself serving as chairman 
of the statewide California Young Republi- 
cans. But Edwards' own politics were al- 
ready shifting to the left, fueled by his sup- 
port for the United Nations and world peace 
groups. Eventually he abandoned the GOP 
and immersed himself in such groups as the 
American Civil Liberties Union and Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 

Elected to Congress in 1962, Edwards ce- 
mented his liberal credentials through 
friendships with civil rights lawyer Joseph 
Rauh and U.S. Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. By then it was only natu- 
ral for the new congressman to develop a 
deep and ongoing interest in constitutional 
rights. At one point early in his career, Ed- 
wards even joined a small band of lawmak- 
ers who voted against a routine measure to 
find the notorious House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

Today he has lost little of his zeal. Now 
that he has his hands full with a new White 
House adversary, Edwards has no plans to 
abandon the political battlefield. In fact," 
he says, "the older I get, the more liberal I 
become." 


FULFORD UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 21, | had the honor of presenting a 
flag which flew over the Capitol to the Fulford 
United Methodist Church. 

Founded in 1904 by Capt. William H. Ful- 
ford, the Fulford United Methodist Church has 
tenaciously held its ground through the years. 
Destroyed by a hurricane in 1908, it not only 
survived, but thrived until the 1970's, when 
the church entered a decline. The resiliency of 
Fulford, however, is evident in its recent up- 
swing brought about primarily through the ef- 
forts of Rev. William Owens. 

The Miami Herald recently spotlighted this 
Miami institution and its extraordinary pastor, 
and | would like to commend this article to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

AFTER PERIOD OF DECLINE, CHURCH Is ON 

UrswING 
(By Bea L. Hines) 

Fulford United Methodist Church has 
weathered many storms in its 85 years. Its 
first home blew away in a hurricane. Its sur- 
rounding neighborhood, once nearly all 
Christian, now is predominantly Jewish. 

Still, the church at 1900 NE 164th St. 
thrives in North Miami Beach. 

But will it continue to thrive? 

Yes, says the Rev. William Owens, pastor 
of the church, which will celebrate its anni- 
versary this weekend. 
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“I believe Fulford has a very bright future 
in this community," he said. The people's 
attitude is strong and faithful." 

Fulford United Methodist, named for 
North Miami Beach pioneer Capt. William 
H. Fulford, was founded in 1904. 

Its first home was a packing shed, ren- 
ovated with funds raised by local women. A 
hurricane destroyed it in 1908. Since then, 
the church has grown into à sprawling com- 
plex that takes up nearly a block. 

Jeannette Campbell, 79, a church member 
and historian of North Miami Beach, said 
old church minutes told the story of how 
Capt. Fulford used to load his wife's organ 
onto his wagon and haul it to the packing 
shed for Sunday school. 

When residents wanted more of a worship 
service, he arranged for a traveling preacher 
to attend one Sunday a month. 

By 1970, the church had grown to 1,342 
members. But as old-timers retired and 
moved away and young Jewish families 
moved in, the church's membership started 
a long slide. 

It wasn’t until 1987—when Owens, 34, his 
wife, Becky, and their two children ar- 
rived—that Fulford's membership started 
growing again. There are now 468 members. 

Owens credits the congregation and the 
church’s outreach program for the increase, 
but members say it is because of the youth- 
ful Owens that young families are joining. 

“It was a blessing when he was sent to 
us,” said Anna Jones, 78. “He is drawing in 
the young, which is what we need to keep 
growing.” 

Owens thinks the church can serve many 
kinds of people. 

“One of the things I enjoy about this 
chuch is that the people here come from 
many different cultures and backgrounds,” 
he said. Many new members come from 
Cuba and the West Indies. 

“We have all age groups here. And the 
older members show a spiritual maturity 
that helps to bring young people into the 
church,” he said. 

Said Campbell: "He is a great preacher, 
too. The word gets out about him. We have 
from 40 to 50 people in our Wednesday 
night Bible class.” 

Still, Owens said, We are not a church 
without struggle. North Miami Beach is pre- 
dominantly a Jewish community. We are 
faced with learning to address the needs of 
a very diverse community. 

“But our strength is the willingness of the 
people to work together although their 
backgrounds are different. We simply focus 
on what we can do, then do it,” he said. 


QUESTIONS ON MONEY AND 
POLITICS 


HON. BART GORDON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, | would like my 
colleagues, especially those serving on the Bi- 
partisan Campaign Reform Task Force, to 
consider carefully the questions raised by Mr. 
Jack Norman, Sr., in his column which ap- 
peared in the Nashville Banner. | think you will 
find that Mr. Norman's questions, asked in 
1986, are more relevant than ever today. 

The cost of campaigning has gotten out of 
hand. Fundraising has become a constant 
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burden faced by almost all Members of Con- 
gress. We must reduce the enormous cam- 
paign costs faced by candidates and the po- 
tential for abuse these costs represent, while 
making sure the system is open to anyone 
who wants to run for office. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend this article to my 
colleagues and ask unanimous consent to 
have it reprinted in the RECORD. 

{From the Nashville Banner, Aug. 12, 1986] 
QUESTIONS ON MONEY AND POLITICS 
(By Jack Norman, Sr.) 

Burning questions: 

Has money muscle taken over the Ameri- 
can system of free elections? 

Has it robbed the ordinary citizen of the 
right to select his or her political leader- 
ship? 

How close have big campaign contribu- 
tions come to bribery and extortion? 

Has the press, radio and television been 
too reluctant to publicize and condemn this 
activity for reasons of profit? 

Is American public office being sold to the 
highest bidder? 

Will a Congress or Legislature which con- 
dones and participates in such practice ever 
move to correct the evil? 

Can we depend upon elected officials who 
welcome such contributions to do anything 
about it? 

Does anyone believe for a moment that a 
person firm or corporation that has busi- 
ness relations with a public office and con- 
tributes large sums to a candidate for that 
office, does not expect favors in return? 

Does anyone believe for a moment that 
the candidate who accepts such large dona- 
tions does not know of such expectations? 

Does it make any difference if the dona- 
tions are made through political action or- 
ganizations? 

Are public officials to be elected by reason 
of their television personalities? 

Which is more important, the ability, 
qualification and record of the candidate or 
the success of his television makeup artist? 

Can a good and qualified, but poor, man 
or woman ever expect to be elected under 
this situation? 

What will be the effect on future demo- 
cratic and representative government if this 
is allowed to continue? 

Is the only way left for the public a deter- 
mination to stop voting for the gross offend- 
ers? 


RON BROWN ADDRESSES 
ISRAELI EMBASSY 


HON. WILLIAM H. GRAY III 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, in these troubled 
times, ! would like to share with my colleagues 
a speech that was given by Ron Brown, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee. 
The speech was given at the Israeli Embassy 
at their commemoration of the Martin Luther 
King holiday. The speech addresses racism 
and cooperation, common foes and common 
goals. | commend to this body the words of 
Mr. Brown. 
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REMARKS OF DNC CHAIRMAN RONALD H. 
Brown, MARTIN LUTHER KING HOLIDAY, 
EMBASSY OF ISRAEL, WASHINGTON, DC 
Good afternoon, it's a pleasure to—at least 

technically—be here in Israel. 

It is fitting and appropriate that we have 
gathered today in the embassy of the state 
of Israel. The political party I lead, the 
Democratic Party, has a long history of co- 
operation with and support for Israel. We as 
a Party for example, have long opposed the 
U.N. resolution equating Zionism to racism. 
We share a commitment to democracy, a 
heritage of tolerance, and a love of freedom 
and justice that shapes our respective insti- 
tutions. 

Thus, we come together today. 

Today we celebrate the quiet birth of a 
Georgian whose voice grew to echo around 
the world—a Baptist preacher whose love 
transcended sect and in whose name there 
grows a forest in Galílee. 

The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
spent less than 13 years on the national and 
international stage—13 years from Mont- 
gomery to Memphis. He never held elective 
office. His only authority was that of his 
convictions, his dedication, and his morality. 
Yet the events he led or set in motion, the 
era he defined, changed the world forever. 

Twenty years after his death his name 
commands respect, and his message of non- 
violent activism still informs millions who 
seek to further change our nation and our 
world. 

Last year we saw the power of his teach- 
ings as government after government col- 
lapsed, without violence, before the tide of 
democracy. 

Where the writings of Marx and Lenin 
once held sway, the words of Gandhi and 
King took power. Dr. King described the 
changes he helped create. 

In his word: "All over the world, like a 
fever, the freedom movement is spreading in 
the widest liberation in history. The great 
masses of people are determined to end the 
exploitation of their races and their land. 
They are awake and moving toward their 
goal like a tidal wave. You can hear them 
rumbling in every village, street, on the 
docks, in the houses, among the students, in 
the churches and at political meetings. 

“These developments should not surprise 
any student of history. Oppressed people 
cannot remain oppressed forever.” Tragical- 
ly, there are exceptions. 

Last summer I had the privilege of meet- 
ing Wuer Kaixi, one of the Chinese student 
leaders who—armed only with the words of 
Mohandas Gandhi, the wisdom of Albert 
Einstein, and the example of Martin Luther 
King—stood up to Red Army tanks in Tian- 
anmen Square. 

Imagine for a moment the power of a man 
whose words—whose ideas—moved hundreds 
of thousands of students in Beijing to chal- 
lenge tanks and automatic weapons, armed 
only with abstractions. Peace. Love. Free- 
dom. I am here today as well to celebrate 
with you as an American. 

It is ironic that the birthday of one so re- 
spected around the world is often seen— 
here in his home—as somehow a holiday for 
African Americans only. 

The birthday of Martin Luther King is a 
day for all Americans to pause and remem- 
ber one who gave his life for the American 
ideal. 

Americans of every race have fought and 
died for that ideal, All Americans are freed 
when the weight of racism is lifted. All 
Americans were degraded by segregation, 
crippled by hate, and compromised by a so- 
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ciety that saw each African American as 
only three-fifths of a person. 

All Americans are better off because of 
Martin Luther King. And I am here today 
because perhaps no group of people outside 
of the African American community is as 
aware of this as the American Jewish com- 
munity. 

Our forebearers stood together—outside, 
looking in. Denied access to education, em- 
ployment, and housing, our people knew in- 
stinctively that a bond existed. 

When the first community-based agencies 
were founded in Jewish neighborhoods, 
they reached out beyond their own bases, 
and assisted children of all races in their 
quest for educational and civil opportunity. 

In 1917, a Yiddish language newspaper 
compared a St. Louis riot where blacks were 
killed to the Russian Pogrom at Kishinev in 
the following words: “Kishinev and St. 
Louis—the same soil, the same people. It is a 
distance of four and a half thousand miles 
between these two cities and yet they are so 
close and so similar to each other. . . Actu- 
ally, twin sisters, which could easily be mis- 
taken for each other." 

We stood together for justice, sat at lunch 
counters, rode in busses across the south, 
marched on Washington, picketed, orga- 
nized and voted together. Two thirds of the 
whites who went to Mississippi for freedom 
summer—two thirds of these students who 
put their lives on the line—two thirds were 
Jewish. 

And in the earthen dam near Philadel- 
phia, Mississippi, two thirds of the blood is 
Jewish. 

Twenty-five years have passed since the 
disapperance of James Cheney, Andrew 
Goodman, and Michael Schwerner. 

And twenty-two years since the Reverend 
Martin Luther King announced support for 
Israel's independence, integrity, and free- 
dom," in the face of the Six Day War. 

We cannot let the bond disappear. We 
simply can't let that happen. 

Racist and anti-semite are easy words— 
crutches at times—used too quickly, substi- 
tuting for meaningful thought, flung out 
without regard to consequences. 

We must not deny that these things 
exist—that within our communities there 
are racists and anti-semites. 

But we must recognize that there are 
honest differences between our communi- 
ties. Differences that can anger and even 
enrage, but which cannot be allowed to 
divide us. And we must realize that the dif- 
ferences between our communities are not 
recognized by David Duke and the Ku Klux 
Klan—that race hatred and religious perse- 
cution walk hand in hand. 

We in this room today, we who are leaders 
and activists in our communities must 
ensure that a relationship based on mutual 
respect and a shared history of struggle and 
oppression does not deteriorate. 

We must leave behind this gathering of 
elites, and carry a message to those in our 
communities who are not here—the poor 
and disaffected, the uneducated, the preju- 
diced and the angry people who search for 
targets and scapegoats. 

That message is this: it is not Jews that 
have bombed and threatened civil rights 
leaders, and it is not blacks who are paint- 
ing swastikas on synagogues. We do not 
threaten one another. 

Together we have created a movement 
that is still changing America. 

Let us work together and see these 
changes through. 
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Our shared destiny isn't about rhetoric, a 
speech or a three-day weekend. It isn’t 
about partisan politics. 

It is about the hope for justice in this 
world. It is about the common threats we 
still face. 

It’s about what gets shouted and hurled at 
our children as they walk to school. 

It's about churches that get burned and 
synagogues that get defaced and destroyed. 

It's about a racist bombing in Savannah 
and an antisemitic attack on a Yeshiva less 
than ten miles away from where we stand 
today—both within the past month. 

It's about the darkest horrors of history 
never being allowed to repeat themselves. 

We live in an imperfect world. Human 
beings cannot achieve perfection, but we 
must work toward it. 

As Dr. King said: Human progress is nei- 
ther automatic nor inevitable . . . Without 
persistent effort, time itself becomes an ally 
of the insurgent and primitive forces of irra- 
tional emotionalism and social destruction. 
This is no time for apathy or complacency. 
This is a time for vigorous and positive 
action." 

Together we can change history. 

As you walk through Washington today or 
this week you may notice a poster that 
caught my eye. It presents a silk-screened 
profile of Dr. King—arms outstretched as 
though addressing a crowd or welcoming a 
child, eyes raised, mouth open to speak— 
and below the words: “I still believe.” 

After three hundred years of slavery and 
a century of oppression, I still believe. 

After a million lies and broken promises, 
after a thousand deaths and beatings, after 
ten thousand jailings and executions, I still 
believe. 

Two decades after James Earl Ray shot 
down Martin Luther King, I still believe. 

I believe that Dr. King did not die in vain. 
That the moral force he loosened on our 
world survives, that the lessons he taught 
have been learned, that the changes he 
fought for are being made. 

I believe that America holds out an une- 
qualled promise of equality, and of brother- 
hood, of bridging the chasms of race and re- 
ligion and ethnic heritage that divide so 
many nations and regions. 

And I believe that we can, and we must, 
make America to live up to that promise. 

As Dr. King said: Let us therefore contin- 
ue our triumphal march to the realization 
of the American dream ... For all of us 
today, the battle is in our hands. The 
road ahead is not altogether a smooth one. 
There are no broad highways that lead us 
easily and inevitably to quick solutions... 
We are still in for the season of suffering 
. . . How long? Not long. Because no lie can 
live forever. Our God is marching on." 

Thank you and God bless you. 


ARCHBISHOP IGNATIUS 
GHATTAS 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, | am so pleased 
today to call to your attention the immense 
pride Greater Clevelanders feel for a man of 
God who has been recognized for his 37 
years of service to his community. Msgr. Igna- 
tius Ghattas has been appointed an archbish- 
op in his Melkite Catholic Church and will be 
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ordained this Friday at St. Elias Melkite Greek 
Catholic Church in the Cleveland suburb of 
Brooklyn, OH. He will become the leader of 
35,000 Melkites in 41 churches throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, | wish to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article on Monsignor 
Ghattas that appeared recently in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

MONSIGNOR Moves TO NEW CHALLENGES AS 

MELKITE BISHOP 


(By Darrell Holland) 


Monsignor Ignatius Ghattas has been ap- 
pointed a bishop in his Melkite Catholic 
Church at a time when many people his age 
would be retiring. 

Ghattas, 68, says he does not believe in re- 
tirement. “I really never was afraid of 
work," he said. 

He will be ordained bishop at 4 p.m. 
Friday at St. Elias Melkite Greek Catholic 
Church, 8023 Memphis Ave. Brooklyn. A 
banquet at Stouffer Tower City Plaza Hotel 
will follow. 

After the ordination here, he will travel to 
the Boston suburb of Newton, Mass., to 
become archbishop of the Eparch (diocese) 
of Newton of the Melkite Greek Catholic 
Church. He will attain the title archbishop 
because Newton is an archdiocese. 

Ghattas said that after his installation as 
archbishop Feb. 25, he would return here to 
continue at St. Elias until a successor is 
named. He then will move to Newton, where 
the diocese has its offices and operates a 
seminary. 

As archbishop, Ghattas will be the spiritu- 
al leader of about 35,000 Melkite Catholics 
in 41 churches throughout the United 
States. 

Milkites are one of the Byzantine rite 
Catholic churches, which are loyal to the 
pope but follow an Eastern rite rather than 
the Latin or Western rite, 

Ghattas said about 15 bishops would come 
to Cleveland for the ordination, including 
Maximos V of Lebanon, the Melkite patri- 
arch who oversees the church from offices 
in Syria, Egypt and Lebanon. Maximos V 
and 23 Melkite bishops recommended to 
Pope John Paul II that Ghattas be made a 
bishop. 

Maximos V will be the main celebrant of 
the Divine Liturgy at Ghattas' ordination 
here. Also in attendance will be Cardinal 
James Hickey of the Washington Catholic 
Archdiocese, who will preside over the serv- 
ice, Cleveland Bishop Anthony M. Pilla and 
Archbishop Joseph E. Tawil, whom Ghattas 
is succeeding. 

Ghattas has been pastor of St. Elias for 
the past 37 years, ever since he arrived in 
the United States from his native Palestine, 
now part of Israel. He was born in Nazareth 
on Christmas Day, 1922. 

“I had mixed emotions about the appoint- 
ment," he said. "I have really loved it in 
Cleveland and after 37 years this is my 
home. 

"I have baptized, confirmed, given com- 
munion and married most of the members 
here and also their children in recent years. 
This church is really like my family," Ghat- 
tas said of the 350 households who make up 
the parish. I know them all by name.” 

He became a U.S. citizen soon after his ar- 
rival. Two of his brothers live in Cleveland. 

In his new post, he said, he will be “a 
father to the priests and to the people in 
the diocese who will make up my flock. I 
will watch over them and be concerned 
when they are hungry and thirsty, both 
spiritually and physically." 
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He said he hoped to vísit each of the par- 
ishes within two years, a formidable task 
since they are scattered throughout the 
country. He also is likely to have to visit 
Lebanon at least once each year to attend 
convocations with Maximos and the other 
Melkite bishops. 

The political and religious strife in Leba- 
non and other Middle Eastern nations, in- 
cluding the conflict between Israelis and 
Palestinians, will be concerns he will deal 
with more as a bishop, he said. 

"I will make my voice known," said Ghat- 
tas. “You can't have peace without justice. 
The rights of all persons must be respected 
in all Middle Eastern nations if peace is to 
come there.” 

He said he visited Lebanon last September 
for a church convocation. “We need to have 
the kind of freedom, equality and justice 
that has recently emerged in Eastern 
Europe in order for there to be harmony in 
Lebanon and other nations." 

Because of the war in Lebanon and the 
conflict in Israel between Israelis and Pales- 
tinians, Ghattas said, there had been many 
recent Melkite Catholics immigrating to the 
United States. 

"Our churches have helped to resettle 
people during the past couple of years in 
great numbers all over the country, includ- 
ing nearly 40 families added to our own 
parish here," he said. “This helps to keep 
alive the traditions and culture of our 
former homelands." 

“The newcomers also remind us of our re- 
spect for our roots," he added. Those roots 
include attempting to keep alive such quali- 
ties as hospitality, generosity and faithful- 
ness for which our people are well known." 


On a personal note, | have been privileged 
to represent St. Elias’ Church and Monsignor 
Ghattas in Congress. | value highly his spiritu- 
al leadership and his kind friendship. We, in 
Greater Cleveland, will miss him, but we are 
also very proud of him. 


DIRECT MEDICARE REIMBURSE- 
MENT FOR NURSE PRACTI- 
TIONERS AND CLINICAL NURSE 
SPECIALISTS 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
the Members of this body are well aware of 
the problems the many rural Americans face 
in accessing health care services in their com- 
munities. In recent years we have witnessed 
many rural areas throughout the country suffer 
from hospital closures and shortages of health 
care professionals. Rural communities are 
having increased difficulty in retaining and re- 
cruiting physicians and nurses in order to 
assure access to primary health care services 
for Medicare beneficiaries and other citizens. 
These health care professional shortages are 
linked to hospital closures in that most often 
the community will lose their physician when 
they lose their hospital. 

Unfortunately, many Medicare beneficiaries 
are not receiving essential health care be- 
cause physicians are not available. Often 
there are other health care providers available 
but because of restrictions on Medicare cover- 
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age, patients cannot utilize the services of 
other health care professionals such as nurse 
practitioners and clinical nurse specialists. The 
consequences can be very disturbing, espe- 
cially in emergency cases. 

For example, | am aware of a particular 
case in North Dakota where an elderly woman 
was suffering from pneumonia and was in 
need of medical treatment. Her community did 
not have a hospital, so she went to a group 
practice center that was staffed by nurse 
practitioners on a daily basis, but only had a 
physician available periodically. It just so hap- 
pened that the day she needed care the phy- 
Sician was not available. The nurse practition- 
er could have provided the elderly women 
with the care she needed but because Medi- 
care does not provide coverage for services 
by nurse practitioners in this type of a setting, 
the elderly women had to drive 70 miles to 
the nearest available physician. 

That is why | am introducing legislation with 
my colleague BILL RICHARDSON that would 
provide direct Medicare reimbursement for 
nurse practitioners and clinical nurse special- 
ists in rural areas. This legislation would make 
it possible for Medicare beneficiaries to re- 
ceive health care services from health care 
providers that are recognized by other health 
insurance programs, government and private, 
as providing quality and cost-effective health 
care services. | believe that Medicare ought to 
join the CHAMPUS Program and the 15 
States that have required health insurers to 
reimburse nurse practitioners directly for their 
services in utilizing the services of these pro- 
fessionals. 

This legislation is similar to that which has 
been introduced by Senator DASCHLE in the 
other body. His bill was actually approved by 
the Senate Finance Committee last year as 
part of OBRA 1989 but did not become law. 

Under current law, nurse practitioners can 
receive Medicare reimbursement for their 
services indirectly in rural health clinics and in 
skilled nursing facilities. This legislation would 
provide for direct Medicare reimbursement to 
certified nurse practitioners and clinical nurse 
specialists who provide services in rural areas. 

Nurse practitioners and clinical nurse spe- 
cialists will not replace physicians. By recog- 
nizing the services provided by these health 
care professionals, however, the Medicare 
Program can shore up some of the gaps in 
access to services. A recent OTA study 
shows that the quality of care provided by 
nurse practitioners and clinical nurse special- 
ists is no less than the quality of physician 
services provided for similar ailments. Not 
only do nurse practitioners and clinical nurse 
specialists provide quality care for what they 
are qualified to deliver, but they do so in a 
cost-effective manner. 

Although this legislation is expected to cost 
the Medicare Program about $11 million in its 
first year, | anticipate that in the long run it will 
save money in the Medicare Program. Reim- 
bursement under this legislation will be at 75 
percent of prevailing charges—or 85 percent 
of prevailing charges outside of the hospital 
setting. In the end, this legislation is a cost-ef- 
fective way to expand access to health care 
services to Medicare beneficiaries that live in 
rural areas. 
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| believe that it is time that the Medicare 
Program recognize the contribution nurse 
practitioners and clinical nurse specialists can 
make to improving access to health care serv- 
ices. These professionals are qualified to pro- 
vide quality care and it only makes sense that 
their services be utilized. | urge my colleagues 
to support this legislation. 


NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 
AWARDS FIRST RESEARCH 
GRANT FOR CANCER VACCINE 
TO MARC K. WALLACK, M.D. 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | am 
proud to announce to my fellow Members of 
Congress, that a new era in cancer research 
begins today. Marc K. Wallack, M.D., chair- 
man of the department of general surgery of 
the Mount Sinai Medical Center, in the 18th 
Congressional District of Florida, has been 
awarded the first-ever research grant by the 
National Cancer Institute for the continued 
study of a vaccine that may prevent the recur- 
rence of malignant melanoma, the deadliest of 
skin cancers. 

Dr. Wallack received notification today of 
the $500,000 grant, which will enable him to 
support the third and final phase of a random- 
ized double-blind study being conducted under 
his direction at nine medical centers nation- 
wide. 

Melanoma is found most often in Florida, 
the Southwest, and the tropics. The deadly 
Skin cancer spreads not just through the skin, 
but also to the lungs, liver, and brain. One- 
third of sufferers die, even after treatment. 
While the melanoma vaccine does not prevent 
cancer, if given after surgery, it could prevent 
the recurrences that often prove fatal. Ap- 
proximately 22,000 new cases of malignant 
melanoma are diagnosed every year. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite my fellow colleagues to 
join me in congratulating Dr. Wallack and the 
Mount Sinai Medical Center on this prestigious 
award and wish good luck for the speedy dis- 
covery of a cancer vaccine. 


GEORGE KONHEIM RECEIVES 
VARIETY'S BIG HEART AWARD 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, ! rise 
today to recognize my good and distinguished 
friend George Konheim, who will be honored 
as an outstanding citizen at the Variety Club 
of Southern California's annual Big Heart 
Dinner on February 27, 1990. 

The Variety Clubs International were formed 
in 1927 when a baby was abandoned in a the- 
ater in Pittsburgh. The owner of the theater 
and his friends adopted this baby, placed her 
in a foundling home and decided to raise 
money for the baby and all the others in the 
home. This was Variety Club Chapter No. 1. 
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Since then, new chapters have been formed 
around the world. Its members have raised 
close to $600 million for children who are sick, 
handicapped, abused, orphaned, or underprivi- 
leged. It is for his work in these areas that 
George Konheim will be honored. 

George has been actively involved with 
community activities all of his life, both in his 
personal and his professional life. George is a 
director of the Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, 
the Jewish Federation Council, Temple Ben 
Am, the Los Angeles Home for the Aged, and 
the Child Welfare League of America. He was 
recently elected to his 22d year as President 
of Vista Del Mar Child and Family Services, 
and has served as President of Reiss Davis 
Child Study Center and Home-Safe, Inc. He is 
also a leader in the United Way campaign, 
and is on the board of governors of the City of 
Hope. 

The impressive array of organizations with 
which he has been affiliated is too long to list 
fully, but all point to the fact that the honor 
that will be bestowed on George Konheim is 
richly deserved. His work on behalf of the Los 
Angeles community, and particularly the chil- 
dren of the city, has been invaluable. | am de- 
lighted to join the Variety Club in recognizing 
his outstanding contributions. 

At this year's annual Big Heart Dinner, over 
a half million dollars is expected to be raised 
which will to go the Child Amputee Center at 
UCLA, the Boys and Girls Club of East Los 
Angeles, the program for children with AIDS 
at USC County Hospital, the neo-natal wing at 
Cedars-Sinai, and for Sunshine Coaches 
which provides vans to transport children to 
hospitals and therapy. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to join 
me in congratulating George Konheim for 
being selected for this honor, and wishing him 
and his family the best of success in their 
continued efforts on hehalf of the less fortu- 
nate in the Los Angeles area. 


THE FIVE AMARAL BROTHERS 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to honor five brothers who proudly served 
their country both in war and in peace. 

The five Amaral brothers, Manuel, Horace, 
Eugene, David, and George, are all World War 
II U.S. Navy veterans. They collectively served 
in several areas during the war. Their cam- 
paigns included the American campaign, 
American defense, Asiatic-Pacific, European- 
African, Middle East, Philippine liberation, 
World War Il occupation, and World War II vic- 
tory. They also collectively received several 
decorations for their outstanding service in- 
cluding four Bronze Stars and one Silver Star. 

Their service to this Nation also extended to 
their local community in East Providence, RI. 
A family plaque has been placed in their name 
remembering their generous donation of land 
for the city of East Providence. 

It is with great pleasure, as a fellow veteran 
that | salute these five proud veterans. Their 
service both at home and abroad is a tribute 
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to their patriotism and their commitment to 
their fellow man. 


THE EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ALL WORKERS ACT 


HON. TOM CAMPBELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. CAMPBELL of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today on a matter of both fiscal responsi- 
bility and simple fairness. | rise to introduce 
the Equal Opportunities for All Workers Act—a 
measure that would immediately repeal the 
Social Security earnings test. 

More than any other Federal program es- 
tablished in the last half century, Social Secu- 
rity represents values and objectives that are 
particularly American. Since its inception in 
the 1930's, the Social Security System has 
constituted a unique compact between the 
Government and the working men and women 
of this country. It has functioned, in effect, as 
a kind of government promisory note - guaran- 
teeing today's workers future security and dig- 
nity, in exchange for their present sacrifices. 
For over 50 years, the Social Security has 
served us well in this capacity. 

Despite its successes, however, the system 
contains one provision that contradicts its own 
principles—a contradiction that compels me to 
act today. The outside earnings limitation im- 
poses a tax on Social Security receipts if a 
senior citizen continues to work. Specifically, 
this limitation requires Social Security to 
deduct $1 of benefits for every $2 earned 
above the ceiling of a senior's allowable, 
annual income: effectively a 50-percent tax. 
Under current law, beneficiaries under age 65 
can earn up to $6,480 a year and those aged 
65 through 69 can earn up to $8,880 before 
this tax is imposed. 

The earnings limit prevents thousands of 
older Americans from continuing to exercise 
one of their most fundamental rights: The right 
to work; and it denies to our economy the pro- 
ductive participation of skilled, experienced 
workers. 

Over the last 20 years we have witnessed 
several congressional efforts to repeal this 
burdensome limitation. In abolishing the earn- 
ings test, however, these measures, would 
necessarily lower the size of the Social Secu- 
rity trust fund. To repeal the earnings limit 
might jeopardize the fiscal soundness of 
Social Security. 

The bill | am introducing today, however, ac- 
complishes the valuable dual purpose of elimi- 
nating this barrier to older workers while also 
strengthening the financial integrity of the 
overall Social Security System. The bill would 
immediately abolish the outside earnings limi- 
tation, thus enabling individuals to remain pro- 
fessionally productive for as long as possible. 
The distinguishing difference of this measure, 
however, is that all additional tax collected on 
new income earned would go exclusively 
toward supplementing the Social Security trust 
fund. 

The origin of the earnings limit lies, as does 
Social Security itself, in the Great Depression. 
Jobs were scarce, so seniors were encour- 
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aged to leave the workforce to make way for 
younger workers. Today, unemployment is at 
a virtual minimum  historically—5.2 percent. 
The shortage is no longer in jobs, but in 
skilled workers, with disciplined work habits, 
able to fill them. Social Security has outgrown 
its earnings test. 

This bill would also have the salutary effect 
of actually increasing the savings rate among 
what, under its own provisions, would be a 
newly empowered segment of American work- 
ers. The contributions from these workers to 
the Social Security trust fund, it has been esti- 
mated, will actually exceed their new pay- 
ments from it—for a net increase in the Ameri- 
can savings rate. In this age of unwieldy 
budget deficits and increasing economic com- 
petition internationally, we must do all we can 
to encourage individuals who wish and are 
able to earn and spend money to do precisely 
that. The current arrangement penalizes not 
only active, productive seniors, but in fact ev- 
eryone who benefits from a healthy, growing 
economy. 

We can expect in the next 20 years to con- 
front the most serious challenge—both social- 
ly and fiscally—to ever face the Social Securi- 
ty System. It is during this time that the so 
called baby boom generation will reach retire- 
ment age in full, rightful expectation of receiv- 
ing their complete benefits. We must ensure 
that the fund is viable for them, and that their 
economic contributions are encouraged. 

We live in a society in which the work force 
is growing older. This represents not a disad- 
vantage, but a tremendous opportunity if we 
are wise enough to grasp it. We will increas- 
ingly rely on the skills and energy of older 
workers. The sooner we not only recognize 
this fact, but accommodate ourselves to it, the 
sooner we can realize our full economic capa- 
bilities. 

My measure seeks to give those whom the 
system most immediately benefits as full an 
opportunity as possible to keep it strong and 
functioning. Rarely has what is most fiscally 
prudent so closely corresponded to what is 
undeniably morally right. Our action today en- 
sures that the promise America made over 50 
years ago to its workers is kept. 


IN WHOSE IMAGE 
HON. ARTHUR RAVENEL, JR. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. RAVENEL. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
submit the following interesting article, “In 
Whose Image” by Al Wall, one of my constitu- 
ents. In the light of recent ethics scandals in 
both the public and private sectors, | believe 
that it is required reading for all. 

{From the Christian Single, July 1989) 
IN WHOSE IMAGE 
(By Al Wall) 

The following quotation is an empirical 
acquisition from years of observing local 
and national politics: "It must not only be 
right, it must look right." 

This truism seems to have been over- 
looked by a considerable number of people 
in the public eye—politicians, entertainers, 
athletes, business and professional men and 
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women, In the first six months of 1987 
fallen heroes, a group too numerous to list 
here, dominated front page news. To identi- 
fy even a few would serve no useful purpose; 
the admitted and known misdeeds of the 
idolized is sufficient reason to underscore 
the need for an individual—in public or pri- 
vate life—to carefully guard his/her image. 

“And God said, Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness ... So God cre- 
ated man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him; male and female cre- 
ated he them" (Gen. 1:26-27). 

Most of us have a natural disposition to 
think of our personal image as outward ap- 
pearance—how we look in terms of good 
grooming and acceptance of our style of 
dress. While I subscribe to the late Col. El- 
liott W. Springs’ philosophy that “Clothes 
make the man,” appropriate dress is not as 
important as the feelings and emotions of 
the heart. Our true image depends upon 
fairdealing, honesty, integrity, dependabil- 
ity, and the practice of Christian ideals as 
much as it does a weekly visit to the hair- 
dresser or a monthly visit to the haberdash- 
er or boutique. 

As the director of a human resources serv- 
ice organization I work with people from all 
walks of life to help improve their public 
image. My clients include politicians, enter- 
tainers, businessmen and women, profes- 
sionals and occasionally, students. From my 
experience, today, more than ever before, 
young people are becoming concerned about 
how they're perceived by the public; how 
and what others think about them. The 
reason for this sudden interest in a good 
image is that millions of young people are 
employed in positions that demand public 
acceptance and approval. The pressure to 
“look good“ may lead to a lowering of one's 
moral standards and Christian beliefs. 

The Bible clearly teaches harsh lessons 
about human misconduct and in some cases, 
the resulting harsh punishment. For them, 
it was a matter of choice. Adam's choice cost 
him the Garden of Eden; Esau's, his birth- 
right; the rich young ruler's, his life; Judas 
and Ananias', their life and fellowship with 
God; and Absalom's, David's throne. In each 
illustration there was an undisputed incor- 
rect choice; each person failed to consider 
the consequences of his or her actions and 
decisions. 

As a matter of choice we should not fre- 
quent businesses known to cater to people 
with questionable backgrounds. Patronizing 
such places may be required in the course of 
business, or they may be a source for obtain- 
ing business or professional assistance or in- 
formation. Regular visits to these locations 
may lead to unwanted and unearned "guilt 
by association". We are reminded again that 
"jt must not only be right, it must look 
right". 

In one noble gesture golfing great Bobby 
(Robert Tyre) Jones demonstrated to the 
world that material gain was less important 
to him than maintaining his integrity. The 
1930 winner of golf's coveted top prize, the 
Grand Slam, first accepted the gift of an ex- 
pensive home in Atlanta, Georgia. The full- 
time lawyer, part-time golfer believed his 
amateur standing would be in jeopardy if he 
accepted the gift. Jones graciously thanked 
his benefactors and then returned the 
house in order that no shadow of suspicion 
be cast on his nonprofessional status. To 
him, accepting a $50,000 home (worth many 
times more today) while still participating 
as an amateur golfer didn't “look right”. 

Image building, taking into consideration 
both outward appearance and inward con- 
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viction, requires adherence to a constant set 
of principles. One can't waffle or vacillate 
on an important detail which he/she knows 
unequivocally to be morally wrong. Protect- 
ing the image should be practiced with the 
same serene diligence that one goes about a 
day’s work: Your word and your integrity 
are Number One. 


TRIBUTE TO WAYNE GRETZKY 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
salute a truly outstanding individual—Wayne 
Gretzky. Wayne is not only one of our coun- 
try's greatest sportsmen, he is involved with 
and dedicated to the work of a wide variety of 
charitable and nonprofit organizations. In line 
with that commitment, Wayne Gretzky is to be 
honored by an all-star cast at the Fifth Annual 
Sports Award Roast benefiting the City of 
Hope Medical Center where he will receive 
the prestigious Steamer Award.” 

Wayne Gretzky's professional career is un- 
paralleled and is well known to the Members 
of this House. He joined the Los Angeles 
Kings in 1988 after a brilliant career with the 
Edmonton Oilers. Last year he became the 
National Hockey League’s alltime leading 
scorer and for 8 consective years Wayne has 
received the “Victor Award" as hockey's out- 
standing player. 

Apart from hockey, Wayne has distin- 
guished himself as a humanitarian and a phi- 
lanthropist. He has been a key supporter of 
the City of Hope—one of this country's lead- 
ing medical research and care institutions. He 
is also involved with a wide range of other or- 
ganizations and during his short time in Los 
Angeles has already distinguished himself as 
an individual committed to using his fame and 
prestige to benefit those less fortunate. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure and privilege 
to ask my colleagues to join me in saluting 
Wayne Gretzky, a supreme athlete, a commu- 
nity leader, and an excellent role model for all. 


UMW-PITTSTON CONTRACT 
RATIFIED 


HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, after 
being on strike for almost 1 year, over 1,200 
United Mine Workers of America members in 
West Virginia, Virginia, and Kentucky ratified a 
labor contract with the Pittston Coal Group. 

| would like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend UMWA President Richard Trumka and 
Pittston Chairman and CEO Paul Douglas for 
reaching this agreement. A great deal of credit 
also goes to Secretary of Labor Elizabeth 
Dole took who took a personal interest in this 
labor dispute and served as a mediator at a 
most crucial juncture in the negotiations. 

Moreover, | congratulate the rank and file 
mineworkers and their families. They worked 
for over a year without a contract. When it 
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became evident that no settlement would be 
reached, they exercised their right to strike. 
During the course of this labor dispute over 
3,000 miners and family members were arrest- 
ed for nonviolent acts of civil disobedience. 
Meanwhile, some of the tactics used against 
the mineworkers last year were more reminis- 
cent of the 1920's and 1930's than 1989. In 
the Appalachian coalfields we saw a new gen- 
eration of armed, helmeted mercenaries con- 
fronting workers who were exercising their 
legal rights. Peaceful picket lines were threat- 
ened by what can only be described as storm 
troopers armed with mace, nightsticks and 
even firearms. 

Mr. Speaker, organized labor as a whole 
has been experiencing an erosion of basic 
rights and civil liberties stemming from our 
dear former President Reagan's union busting 
legacy that began with the air traffic control- 
lers strike. But the line in the sand was drawn 
by the United Mine Workers of America—at 
places like "Camp Solidarity in Logan County, 
WV, and at the Moss No. 3 coal preparation 
plant near Carbo, VA. To all those who were 
"on the line in '89" | salute you. The ramifica- 
tions of the actions you took in the coalfields 
have a significance which will reverberate 
throughout the Nation. 


THE 100TH BIRTHDAY OF PRESI- 
DENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOW- 
ER 
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from his first presidential campaign. With 
his warm, down-to-earth style and spontane- 
ous grin, it was easy to like "Ike." He loved 
people and people loved him. “I Like Ike" 
soon became the sentiment of the nation. 
We trusted him. The whole world trusted 
him. He became known in his time as the 
World's Most Trusted Citizen.” 

A humble man from humble beginnings, 
Eisenhower believed in those good old-fash- 
ioned, seemingly simple but difficult to de- 
velop qualities of honesty, integrity, cour- 
age, and honor. He was a man of strong 
faith, in his God, in himself, and in his 
fellow man. A West Point graduate, he 
ranked duty“ above all else. 

At the time Eisenhower came to the Presi- 
dency, much of the world was weary with 
the fatigue of war. He was a military man 
who hated war. He held our hand like the 
good doctor who holds the hand of an ailing 
patient at his bedside, giving him the spirit 
to heal. And so we did. We had eight years 
of prosperity, the best decade of this centu- 
ry. For eight years he gave us peace. 

It was a dangerous decade, the fifties; a 
period of transition. Eisehower intuitively 
understood the danger; when confrontation 
is unrestrained, direct means between the 
world powers could no longer be tolerated. 
He understood that the peace that must be 
sought could not just be a “stilling of the 
guns, easing the sorrows of war, more than 
an escape from death,” but a “way of life” 
in this nuclear age. He wisely understood 
that the world was now too big, too com- 
plex, too pervasive, and too dangerous, with 
its ability to annihilate itself, for any one 


single man or nation to implement a pro- 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
October 14, 1990 is the 100th birthday of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. A number of 
events are scheduled throughout the world to 
recognize this significant milestone, and the 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Society of Gettysburg, 
PA, is taking a lead role in the domestic cele- 
bration. 

When thinking of Ike, | have always kept in 
mind a quote first used to describe George 
Washington: “a citizen, first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men." Eisenhower rose from modest origins 
to become one of the great military leaders in 
our Nation's history, and one of the most be- 
loved and popular Presidents of all time. 

Throughout his career, Ike was recognized 
for his honesty, integrity, and leadership, as 
well as his ability to get the job done in a 
direct and straightforward manner. All Ameri- 
cans should strive to emulate these traits. The 
celebration this year of Eisenhower's centen- 
nial birthday will help to further enlighten and 
educate people about his deeds and accom- 
plishments. 

| recently came across the text of a speech 
made by a member of the Gettysburg Eisen- 
hower Society, Jane Stevens. Her remarks 
about Ike are an eloquent tribute to a great 
American hero. | commend them to your at- 
tention. 

Many of you are familiar with this button 
I am wearing on my lapel. For those of you 
who are not, it says "I Like Ike," a slogan 


gram that would bring world peace. 

Esquire Magazine, in an article by Murray 
Kempton, described Dwight D. Eisenhower 
as "the great tortoise . . . upon whose back 
the world sat for eight years . . . never rec- 
ognizing the cunning beneath the shell." 
Once, when asked what he thought was the 
most important quality a leader must have, 
Eisenhower replied, “selflessness.” It was 
his conviction that we each had a responsi- 
bility, a duty to rise above partisanship, to 
attempt to understand another's point of 
view and circumstance, to cooperate in 
achieving a just and honest solution to a 
problem or crísis. He was a genius at unify- 
ing disparate personalities into an effective 
team. He was a genius at calmly managing 
crises. 

Quoting Eisenhower, "there can be no 
freedom without peace. There can be no 
peace without understanding." This is not 
just an oversimplified, naive statement 
about the ongoing efforts to strive for world 
peace. Especially in view of the escalating 
problems of drug abuse, the destruction of 
our environment, and political unrest, it is a 
very difficult and demanding solution 
whereby each of us as individual citizens of 
the world must selflessly do our part, and 
duty, by whatever contribution we can 
make. 

Eisenhower stated on numerous occasions 
that he felt his greatest failure was his in- 
ability as a leader to achieve world peace. 
Such a goal would seem wildly optimistic, 
and unfair to expect of a single man’s capac- 
ity as a leader. He did not, he could not 
hope to give us world peace during his time 
in office. However, he did give us a legacy of 
freedom as the role model for the means to 
achieve world peace. His qualities of charac- 
ter are an exemplary guide to govern our- 
selves with dignity, to understand and re- 
spect that same dignity in our fellow man, 
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and to come together as one for world 
peace. 


BARBARA LAWSON LEAVES 
EDEN EXPRESS 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to Ms. Barbara Lawson, the executive 
director of Eden Express. Eden Express is lo- 
cated in Hayward, CA, in California's Ninth 
Congressional District. Ms. Lawson is leaving 
the restaurant after 84 years of service. 

Ms. Lawson began her career with Eden 
Express in 1981. Her job was to direct the 
restaurant's business operation and to put to- 
gether a training program for the disabled. 
The twofold project evolved into a model for 
the Nation in the training of the mentally and 
emotionally disabled. 

Eden Express is an 82-seat restaurant; but 
more importantly, it is a training center where 
a variety of developmentally disabled people 
learn job skills in a food service setting. Many 
of the trainees are people with a history of 
mental problems or combinations of physical 
handicaps and developmental disabilities and 
have never held jobs before coming to Eden 
Express. The training takes place in a natural 
work setting with an average of 30 disabled 
persons enrolled at one time and an average 
training time of 3.5 months. At the restaurant, 
the trainees learn self confidence, good work- 
ing habits and skills needed to obtain and 
hold a job in the competitive market place. 
The disabled served at Eden Express are be- 
tween 16 and 55 years old and, diagnosed as 
mentally ill, learning disabled, deaf, physically 
disabled, or brain injured. 

The training program that Barbara Lawson 
devised has helped over 600 disabled people 
train and move on toward other jobs. Of those 
that have graduated, 94 percent have ob- 
tained jobs and over 82 percent have main- 
tained them. In May 1989, the National Res- 
taurant Association honored Eden Express at 
their national convention in Chicago for being 
an outstanding training program. As a national 
model training program, the staff of Eden Ex- 
press has assisted in helping launch 17 similar 
training programs across the Nation. 

Eden Express was established by families 
who had members that could benefit from 
such a training setting. Besides the dining 
room which is open 7 days a week for break- 
fast and lunch, the restaurant also features a 
banquet room that seats 50 where community 
groups often meet regularly. The restaurant 
also offers catering and take-out service, and 
provides wholesale baking of 600 dozen cook- 
ies and muffins weekly. 

Eden Express has received numerous 
awards for its pioneering program including 
the John R. May Award in 1987 from the San 
Francisco Foundation for being an outstanding 
organization in the bay area. In 1987 and 
1988, Eden Express was featured on CBS's 
"West 57th Street," in 1989, on the Peter 
Jennings News Show, in 1989, on CNN, and 
has also been featured on various local TV 
stations, on local radio, and in newspapers. 
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Table Magazine, Restaurant and Institutions, 
Restaurant USA, Western Tables, Restaurant 
Business, Restaurant News, and People Mag- 
azine have all run feature articles on the res- 
taurant. The restaurant has also received hon- 
orary mentions in the following books: Schiz- 
ophrenia," by Mary Ellen Walsh; “Surviving 
Schizophrenia," a family manual by Dr. Torrey; 
and “Care of the Mentally Ill," a rating of 
State programs by Drs. Torrey and Wolfe. 
Barbara Lawson was born in Oakland, CA, 
and raised in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
She received her B.A. from Cal State Universi- 
ty at Hayward, and her masters in public af- 
fairs from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Barbara also has her food service creden- 
tial and a community college credential. She is 
the past owner of the Lafayette Creamery in 
Lafayette, CA, and has worked in community 
service for over 25 years prior to coming to 
Eden Express. Barbara has three children, 
Keith, age 31; Lori, age 29; and Lesli, age 22. 
Mr. Speaker, Ms. Lawson will be sorely 
missed at Eden Express where she made the 
restaurant and its training program into a 
model for the entire Nation. She will be 
moving on to a job in consulting and plans to 
direct her attention to writing about Eden Ex- 
press and the concepts that contributed to its 
success in the hopes that everyone will be 
able to understand what it is that makes this 
particular program work. | wish Barbara luck in 
her new careeer and want her to know that 
her time at Eden Express enriched not only 
the lives of the disabled but also the lives of 
everyone who came in contact with them. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
TELEPHONE ACCESS ACT OF 1990 


HON. SANDER M. LEVIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, today | 
am introducing the Social Security Telephone 
Access Act of 1990. Congressman JACOBS, 
Moopy, and HUGHES are joining me as origi- 
nal cosponsors. This legislation seeks to ad- 
dress some serious problems with the Social 
Security toll-free 800 number that have come 
to the attention of congressional caseworkers 
across the country. Senator PRYOR is also in- 
troducing a companion bill in the Senate. 

While | applaud efforts by the Social Securi- 
ty Administration to improve productivity, 
these efforts must not come at the expense of 
service to the public. | am afraid that the na- 
tional data | have seen and the anecdotal evi- 
dence | have heard indicate that the 800 
number was not a step forward. 

Busy signals in January, particularly during 
the early part of each week, continued to 
exceed 50 percent. Today, if you open your 
phone book to find out where your nearest 
Social Security office is located you will find 
an empty space where that information used 
to be found. Beneficiaries with a case can no 
longer call the Social Security employee who 
is handling their problem. Instead they must 
speak with an 800 number operator, who is 
often hundreds of miles from the relevant file. 
The caller is then told that they will receive a 
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return phone call from the local office, creat- 
ing an unnecessary delay and adding to the 
frustration of an already upset beneficiary. 

The 800 number has its place in the Social 
Security system, | only question whether it 
should be the sole method of contact be- 
tween SSA and the public. The legislation we 
are introducing today will require the SSA to 
list in local telephone directories the 'ocal 
office phone numbers and addresses, along 
side the 800 number. The phone directory 
would indicate that calls relating to specific 
cases should be directed to the local number, 
while general Social Security questions and in- 
formation could best be obtained through dial- 
ing the toll-free 800 number. 

In addition to ensuring this dual access, the 
legislation also includes a demonstration 
project that | have drawn from a bill | intro- 
duced in the last session. This telephone 
service center demonstration project passed 
the House last year as part of the Reconcilia- 
tion Act, but unfortunately it was not included 
in the final conference report. 

This demonstration project would test the 
feasibility of a system to generate followup let- 
ters to callers to the 800 number. Many Mem- 
bers of Congress have had reports of misin- 
formation and misunderstandings from ques- 
tions put to teleservice operators at the 800 
numbers. Followup letters would help clarify 
the responses to these calls, provide a paper 
record for beneficiaries to substantiate their 
claims in any subsequent proceeding with the 
SSA, and provide a quality check for benefici- 
aries and SSA management. 

Mr. Speaker, the Social Security Telephone 
Access Act of 1990 will allow the SSA to up- 
grade its technology and improve its services 
and productivity while protecting the interest 
of the American public. | ask that the text of 
the legislation be printed in the RECORD im- 
mediately following these remarks. 

H.R. 4051 
A bill to provide for improved access by tele- 
phone to the Social Security Administra- 
tion 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ''Social Secu- 

rity Telephone Access Act of 1990”. 


SEC. 2. ACCESS BY TELEPHONE TO LOCAL OFFICES 
OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 
(a) IN GENERAL .—Title of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 


"TELEPHONE ACCESS TO THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 712. (a) REQUIRED MINIMUM LEVEL OF 
Access TO Local. Orrices.—In addition to 
such other access by telephone to offices of 
the Social Security Administration as the 
Secretary may consider appropriate, the 
Secretary shall maintain access by tele- 
phone to local offices of the Social Adminis- 
tration at the level of access generally avail- 
able as of October 1, 1989. 

„b) TELEPHONE LisTINGS.—The Secretary 
shall make such requests of local telephone 
utilities in the United States as are neces- 
sary to ensure that, in listing subsequently 
published by such utilities for each locality, 
the address for each local office of the 
Social Security Administration serving such 
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locality is listed. Each requested listing shall 
include— 

“(1) the following statement: For infor- 
mation about a specific case or claim, call— 
„ following by the number for the local 
office; and 

"(2) with respect to any toll-free number 
maintained by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, the following statement: ‘For gener- 
al information, call—' followed by the toll- 
free number.“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
that by subsection (a) shall take effect 30 
pe after the date of the enactment of this 

ct. 


SEC. 3, DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS RELATING TO 
ACCOUNTABILITY FOR TELEPHONE 
SERVICE CENTER COMMUNICATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary of Health 
and Human Services shall develop and carry 
out demonstration projects designed to im- 
plement the accountability procedures de- 
scribed in subsection (b) in each of not 
fewer then 3 telephone service centers oper- 
ated by the Social Security Administration. 
Telephone service centers shall be selected 
for implementation of the accountability 
procedures so as to permit a thorough eval- 
uation of such procedures as they would op- 
erate in conjunction with the service tech- 
nology most recently employed by the 
Social Security Administration. Each such 
demonstration project shall commence not 
later than 180 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act and shall remain in op- 
eration for not less than 1 year and not 
more than 3 years. 

(b) ACCOUNTABILITY PROCEDURES.— 

(1) IN cENERAL—During the period of each 
demonstration project developed and car- 
ried out by the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services with respect to a telephone 
service center pursuant to subsection (a), 
the Secretary shall provide for the applica- 
tion at such telephone service center of ac- 
countability procedures consisting of the 
following: 

(A) In any case in which a person commu- 
nicates with the Social Security Administra- 
tion by telephone at such telephone service 
center and provides in such communication 
his or her name, address, and such other 
identifying information as the Secretary de- 
termines necessary and appropriate for pur- 
poses of this subparagraph, the Secretary 
must thereafter promptly provide such 
person a written receipt which sets forth— 

(D the name of any individual represent- 
ing the Social Security Administration with 
whom such person has spoken in such com- 
munication; 

(iD the date of the communication; 

(iii) a description of the nature of the 
communication; 

(iv) any action that an individual repre- 
senting the Social Security Administration 
has indicated in the communication will be 
taken in response to the communication; 
and 

(v) a description of the information or 
advice offered in the communication by an 
individual representing the Social Security 
Administration. 

(B) Such person must be notified during 
the communication by an individual repre- 
senting the Social Security Administration 
that, if adequate identifying information is 
provided to the Administration, a receipt de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) will be provided 
to such person. 

(C) A copy of any receipt required to be 
provided to any person under subparagraph 
(A) must be— 
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(i) included in the file maintained by the 
Social Security Administration relating to 
such person; or 

(ii) if there is no such file, otherwise re- 
tained by the Social Security Administra- 
tion in retrievable form until the end of the 
5-year period following the termination of 
the project. 

(2) EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN ROUTINE TELE- 
PHONE  COMMUNICATIONS.—The Secretary 
may exclude from demonstration projects 
carried out pursuant to this section routine 
telephone communications which do not 
relate to potential or current eligibility or 
entitlement to benefits. 

(c) REPORTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Health 
and Human Services shall submit to the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the Senate written reports 
on the progress of each demonstration 
project conducted pursuant to this section, 
together with any related data and materi- 
als which the Secretary may consider appro- 
priate. Such reports shall include an initial 
report (relating to the first 180 days of the 
project), which shall be submitted not later 
than 270 days after the commencement of 
the project, and annual reports thereafter 
for the duration of the project. The final 
report shall be submitted not later than 90 
days after the termination of the project. 

(2) SPECIFIC MATTERS TO BE INCLUDED.— 
Each report required under paragraph (1) 
shall— 

(A) assess the costs and benefits of the ac- 
countability procedures; 

(B) identify any major difficulties encoun- 
tered in implementing the demonstration 
project; and 

(C) assess the feasibility of implementing 
the accountability procedures on a national 
basis. 


THE SOCIETY OF FORMER SPE- 
CIAL AGENTS OF THE FBI, INC. 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, last October the 
Society of Former Special Agents of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Inc., held its 
annual convention in Orlando, FL. The society 
is an independent, nongovernment organiza- 
tion of 8,000 men and women who have pre- 
viously served our Nation as special agents of 
the FBI. The members of the society continue 
to be interested in and supportive of the FBI 
and its role in the intelligence sphere. At the 
October 1989 convention, the society adopted 
an important resolution expressing the support 
of its members for our country's use of the im- 
portant tools of intelligence collection, coun- 
terintelligence, and covert action in defense of 
our people and our fundamental national 
goals. Today, | wish to insert the text of this 
laudable resolution in the RECORD and com- 
mend it to my colleagues as an eloquent re- 
minder to all of us of the important role which 
these intelligence activities play in our efforts 
to protect and promote our national interests: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas the patriots who established us 
as one nation under God did so through the 
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application of all the arts and skills of war 
and deception; 

Whereas these included the tools and 
weapons of the ancient craft of intelligence 
utilized by all nations since time immemori- 
al; 

Whereas such tools and weapons include 
intelligence collection and use, counterintel- 
ligence ploys, covert action and a wide varie- 
ty of methods and procedures to defend and 
preserve a body of people and its heritage; 

Whereas the Government established by 
our founding fathers is of the people, by the 
people and for the people; 

Whereas any attack against, or threat to, 
that Government is an attack on, or threat 
to, each of us individually; 

Whereas every tried and true counter- 
measure should be available to our intelli- 
gence agencies to defeat the subtle espio- 
nage and subversive attacks against our 
strength and security which are constantly 
being waged with all the weapons of guile, 
deception and deceit: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Society of Former 
Special Agents of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Incorporated, support the use 
and application of the tools and weapons of 
the intelligence craft, including intelligence 
collection, counterintelligence, and covert 
action, and urge their use in the defense of 
our people and the accomplishment of our 
Government's goals of survival and peace 
for all nations. 


HOMELESS VETERANS 


HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY II 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, last October, 
the House Committee on Veterans“ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
held a field hearing in Cambridge, MA, to in- 
vestigate the issue of homeless veterans. 
Chairman LANE Evans, Congressman TOM 
RipGE, Congressman GEORGE SANGMEISTER 
and | participated in this hearing. | think we all 
came to the agreement that despite the ef- 
forts of some very dedicated, hard-working in- 
dividuals, much more is needed to be done to 
reach out to the homeless veteran population 
and to keep them permanently off the street. 
People who are on the front lines working di- 
rectly with homeless veterans in Massachu- 
setts—people like Will Escobar and Jim 
Hoover from the Boston V. Als Homeless 
Chronically Mentally Ill Program; Ken Smith, 
Director for the New England Shelter for 
Homeless Veterans in Boston; Ralph Cooper, 
Director of the Veterans Benefits Clearing- 
house in Roxbury; and Mark Follonsbee, from 
Shelter, Inc., in Cambridge—know that we 
have only hit the tip of the iceberg when it 
comes to dealing with homeless veterans' 
needs and that much more support is needed 
in order to end this national tragedy. Yet, 
President Bush level funded homeless serv- 
ices in his fiscal year 1990 veterans' budget 
which will have the effect of curtailing these 
men's efforts. 

Thirty to fifty percent of the adult male 
homeless population are veterans. These are 
men and women who were willing to shed 
their blood and sweat defending the democra- 
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cy and freedom which we value so highly. It is 
time that our country finds its soul and makes 
the commitment to deal with the needs of 
homeless veterans. 

Homeless veterans are not looking for a 
handout, they are in need of both a helping 
hand and a welcome home. Although many 
struggle with complex problems such as 
mental illness, alcoholism and drug addiction, 
their problems are within our reach. We have 
to be able to design a system that is "user- 
friendly." First, we must provide a health care 
system that is flexible, allowing homeless vet- 
erans to drop in when they need care instead 
of sending them away with an appointment. 
Second, we must be able to provide homeless 
veterans with affordable housing in a support- 
ive environment which will help ease them 
back into mainstream society. One thing we 
know that's not the answer is warehousing the 
homeless in shelters without links to services 

or permanent housing—it only serves to per- 
petuate isolation and dependence. Finally, we 
must be able to provide homeless veterans 
with job training and skills in order that they 
can develop the self-assurance and the inde- 
pendence they need in order to remain in 
mainstream society. 

On February 7, 1990, | introduced legisla- 
tion with my colleagues, Senator JOHN KERRY, 
Congressman HARLEY STAGGERS, and Con- 
gressman CHESTER ATKINS, which implements 
these three ideas and provides $100 million 
for each of the next 4 years to accomplish 
these goals. 

The Comprehensive Services Program for 
Homeless Veterans is legislation which will 
provide health care, social services, housing, 
vocational rehabilitation, and transportation 
services so that we can realistically put an 
end to this national tragedy. This bill requires 
that each medical center director within the 
Department of Veterans Affairs conducts an 
assessment of the extent of the homeless 
veteran problem in their area, draft a plan 
using the array of services provided under the 
legislation and then form a multidisciplinary 
team to implement the plan. 

The legislation will provide for drop-in cen- 
ters to be conveniently located in urban areas 
so that veterans can receive medical and psy- 
chiatric care, warm meals, hygiene facilities, 
job assistance and referral to services provid- 
ed by the Department of Veterans Affairs and 


example, it is absurd to expect a homeless 
veteran to be able to fill out a job application 
if his vision has deteriorated to the point that 


eee help diiray the COSE 
The bill also provides for mobile support 
teams to facilitate outreach in not only urban 


tion to medical centers and shelter. 
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The legislation provides three different 
types of housing programs in order to meet 
the varied needs of homeless veterans. Two 
of the programs establish group homes which 
provide for varying levels of supervision. One 
group home is self-run, modeled after the 
highly successful Oxford homes, which per- 
mits the individuals in recovery to learn re- 
sponsibility and allows for extensive replica- 
tion of the homes because of the low cost. 
The other group home is more structured, de- 
signed for the individual who requires more in- 
tensive therapy and supervision. The last 
housing program is modeled after the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development's 
Section 8 Program. Under this program, a 
homeless veteran would contribute 30 percent 
of their income toward rent and the Depart- 
ment of Veterans' Affairs would make up the 
difference between the veteran's income and 
the fair market value of the apartment in the 
private market. All three of these programs re- 
quire that the veteran remain drug and alcohol 
free and builds on the concept of "veterans 
helping veterans." All three of these programs 
require that the veteran make contributions to 
the rent. All three of these programs require 
that the veterans be employed or involved in 
some sort of work therapy program adminis- 
tered or approved by the Department of Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

The problems that homeless veterans face 
are within our reach. Too many are too quick 
to throw up their hands and give up on home- 
less veterans. The Marine Corps has a tradi- 
tion: never leave a wounded man behind on 
the battlefield. We would do well to follow in 
this tradition so that we may heal the wounds 
of the homeless veterans and get them off 
the battlefield known as the American streets. 
| urge my colleagues to support H.R. 3992, 
the Comprehensive Services Program for 
Homeless Veterans. Below is a section-by- 
section summary of the legislation. 

H.R. 3992, COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES 
PROGRAM For HOMELESS VETERANS 
SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 

Section 1. Title. “Comprehensive Services 
Program for Homeless Veterans Act of 
1990" 

Section 2. Definition of Comprehensive 
Service Program. The purpose of the Com- 
prehensive Services Program is to address 
the housing, medical care, vocational reha- 
bilitation, social services and transportation 
needs of homeless veterans. The Secretary 
will establish this program using services 
provided under this Act and coordinating 
these services with other Department of 
Veterans Affairs programs and any other 
federal, state and local programs designed 
to address the needs of homeless veterans. 

Section 3. Assessment and Plan. 

a. Each medical center director must con- 
duct a joint assessment with the regional 
benefits director to determine the extent of 
the homeless veteran problem in their area. 
The assessment will also include current 
services being provided by the medical 
center and benefits office and the extent in 
which efforts are being coordinated with 
other public and private organizations. 

b. 1. Following the assessment, the medi- 
cal center and the regional benefits director 
must jointly submit a plan, including a re- 
quest for funding, as to how they intend to 
meet the needs of homeless veterans in 
their area under the Comprehensive Serv- 
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ices Program. Justification must be provided 
for failure to submit a plan and request for 
funding. 

2. To implement such plans, a multi-disci- 
plinary team of employees must be estab- 
lished. Plans may be periodically updated by 
the directors to reflect the needs of their 
current homeless veteran population. 

c. $100 million is authorized to carry out 
the new services under this act for each of 
the fiscal years 1991-1994. The medical 
center director's request for funding is 
capped at $1 million per year. 

Section 4. Drop-In Service Centers. 

a. In areas of the country with a high pop- 
ulation of homeless veterans, drop-in service 
centers will be provided in conveniently lo- 
cated areas. 

b. At least five full-time equivalent em- 
ployees will be assigned to the drop-in cen- 
ters. Employees must be in addition to exist- ` 
ing Department employees. 

c. Services provided include assessment for 
treatment, evaluation of eligibility for gov- 
ernment benefits, medical and psychiatric 
treatment, counseling and referrals, meals, 
hygiene facilities, assistance with discharge 
upgrading and employment services. 

Section 5. Mobile support teams. 

Mobile support teams will be established 
to provide outreach, clinical care and trans- 
portation services to homeless veterans in 
areas where there are a high number of 
homeless veterans and in rural areas where 
access to services is limited. 

Section 6. Expanded health services. 

Homeless veterans will be eligible for 
dental, optometric and podiatric services in- 
cluding supplies. 

Section 7. Housing assistance payments. 

a. The Secretary shall establish a program 
which will provide monthly housing assist- 
ance payments for homeless veterans. 

b. The Secretary will consult with housing 
experts when establishing regulations for 
this program. 

c. The Secretary will provide housing as- 
sistance payments equivalent to the differ- 
ence between 3095 of the veteran's house- 
hold income and the fair market value of 
the rental unit. 

d. 1. The housing assistance is available 
for one year unless a veteran in good stand- 
ing, is unable to find alternative housing. 
Veterans in this program, must be employed 
at least half-time or be involved in some 
work therapy program administered or ap- 
proved by the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs and must maintain periodic contact 
with the Department or other authorized 
agencies. The housing must meet state and 
local housing codes. 

2. Each director will ensure that regular 
visits by a counselor to the housing unit are 
conducted to ensure that the conditions of 
the program are being met. 

Section 8. Group homes maintained by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

a. 1. The director shall use funds appropri- 
ated under this Act to purchase or lease 
homes for the provision of housing to veter- 
ans with chronic mental illness or who are 
recovering from alcohol or drug abuse. 

2. A. Homeless veterans are to be given 
first priority. All residents must be em- 
ployed at least half-time or be involved in 
some work therapy p administered 
or approved by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 

B. Residential staff housing located on 
the grounds of medical centers may be used 
for this purpose. 

C. Each group home will have a live-in 
manager who is a veteran. 
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D. Drug and alcohol counseling and other 
appropriate rehabilitation activities will be 
provided in the group homes. 

E. The use of drugs or alcohol is prohibit- 
ed and will result in expulsion from the 
group housing. 

F. Veterans will pay rent based on their 
ability to pay and any rent collected will go 
toward the cost of maintaining the group 
homes. 

G. Housing must be in compliance with 
"o and local housing codes and regula- 

ons. 

b. Group homes are to be administered ac- 
cording to the guidelines established under 
the Public Health Service Act. 

Section 9. Group homes through nonprof- 
it private entities. 

a. 1. The Secretary shall establish and 
maintain a revolving fund to make loans for 
the provision of group homes for veterans 
with chronic mental illness or who are re- 
covering from alcohol or drug abuse. At 
least four individuals must reside in each 
group home. 

2. The loan from the revolving fund must 
not exceed more than $4,000. The purpose 
of the loan is to provide payment of first 
and last month's rent when required to 
secure a home. The loan will be paid back 
no later than two months after the date on 
which the loan was made. 

3. Each resident will pay their share of 
the loan through monthly installments. 
Reasonable penalties will be assessed for 
failure to make the payment on time. 

4. The loan can be made to nonprofit pri- 
vate entities, approved by the Secretary, 
who agree to operate the homes under the 
following specifications: 

a. the use of alcohol or any illegal drug in 
the group home is prohibited; 

b. any resident who violates this prohibi- 
tion will be expelled; 

c. the cost of the housing including utili- 
ties will be shared by the residents; 

d. the group home will be self-run; by 
voting, the residents will establish policies 
concerning the manner in which the home 
will run. 

b. Group homes are to be administered ac- 
cording to the guidelines established under 
the Public Health Service Act. 

Section 10. Evaluations and reports. 

&. Each year, the Secretary will provide 
Congress with the evaluation of the Com- 
prehensive Services Program for that year. 

b. In 1994, the Secretary will provide Con- 
gress with an overall program evaluation of 
the Comprehensive Services program. 

Section 11. Acceptance of donations. 

The Secretary may accept donations of 
equipment and services for the purposes of 
providing services under this Act. 

Section 13. Definitions. 


INTRODUCTION OF OSHA CRIMI- 
NAL PENALTY REFORM ACT 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, Senator METZ- 
ENBAUM and | are jointly introducing legislation 
to beef up and strengthen the criminal penalty 
provisions of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act [the OSH Act]. 

While the Reform Act—the 

sive Crime Control Act of 1984, as 
amended in 1986—had the effect of increas- 
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ing criminal fines for OSHA violations, these 
new fines have yet to be fully used. 

Under current law, criminal penalties do not 
apply to workplace safety violations unless 
there is a resulting fatality. Our bill expands 
the application of criminal sanctions to willful 
violations which result in serious bodily injury 
to workers or recklessly endanger human life. 

The weak criminal penalty provisions of the 
OSH Act are outdated and do not act as a de- 
terrent for those few employers who willfully 
and recklessly expose workers to toxic sub- 
stances and dangerous working conditions. 

Under present law an employer who willfully 
violates Federal workplace safety laws caus- 
ing a worker's death faces no more than 6 
months in jail. By comparison, making a copy 
of a rented video movie is punishable by up to 
5 years in prison. That makes no sense. 

This bill grew out of hearings held by the 
House Government Operations Subcommittee 
on Employment and Housing, which | chair, in 
1988 on the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration's [OSHA] nonuse of criminal 
penalties for workplace safety violations. The 
low criminal penalties for workplace safety 
violations were repeatedly cited at the hear- 
ings as the main reason there have been so 
few criminal prosecutions by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Since OSHA was established 20 
years ago, there have been less than 20 
criminal prosecutions, and in only one in- 
stance has it resulted in jail time. 

Under the bill the penalty for a willful viola- 
tion by an employer which leads to loss to 
human life is increased from 6 months to up 
to 10 years imprisonment. 

The bill creates two new criminal offenses. 
An employer who willfully violates an OSHA 
standard which causes serious bodily injury to 
a worker can be punished by a fine and up to 
7 years in prison. An employer whose willful 
violations recklessly endangers human life can 
be punished by a fine and up to 5 years in 


prison. 

This bill puts teeth into the OSH Act. Unlike 
civil fines which can be passed on as part of 
the cost of doing business, the prospect of 
criminal prosecution and imprisonment will do 
much to ensure that workplaces are safe and 
healthful. 

OSHA CRIMINAL SANCTIONS—SECTION-BY- 

SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section I.—Short Title 

Section II.—Criminal Penalties 

The penalty for a willful violation causing 
the death of an employee is increased from 
$10,000 to fines enacted in the Sentencing 
Reform Act which range from $250,000 for 
an individual to $500,000 for an incorporat- 
ed entity. Jail sentences are increased from 
six months for the first violation and one 
year for the second violation to 10 years for 
the first violation and 20 years for the 
second violation. 

The penalty for giving advance notifica- 
tion of an OSHA inspection is increased 
from $1,000 and not more than six months 
imprisonment to fines in compliance with 
the Sentencing Reform Act and imprison- 
ment of up to two years. 

The penalty for making false statements 
is increased from $10,000 to fines in compli- 
ance with the Sentencing Reform Act and 
imprisonment of one year. 

The penalty for violation of posting re- 
quirements is increased from $1,000 to 
$10,000. 
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ADDITIONAL CATEGORIES OF CRIMINAL 
SANCTIONS 


A new subsection is added which makes 
willful violations of OSHA standards, rules 
and regulations a criminal offense when 
such violations result in serious bodily 
injury to an employee, with fines in compli- 
ance with the Sentencing Reform Act and 
imprisonment for not more than seven 
years. 

A new subsection is added which makes 
willful violations of OSHA standards, rules 
and regulations which recklessly endanger 
an employee a criminal offense with fines in 
compliance with the Sentencing Reform Act 
and imprisonment of not more than ten 
years. 


PERSONAL LIABILITY 


Corporate directors, officers or agents are 
liable for the same penalties as employers 
directly involved in violations if they are 
found to have willfully authorized, ordered 
or acquiesced in such violations. Penalties or 
fines imposed on a director, officer or agent 
shall not be paid from corporate funds. 

Section III.—Definitions 

Serious bodily injury is defined to include 
impairment, disfigurement and substantial 
risk of death. 

Section IV 

Nothing in the OSH Act shall preempt 
state and local enforcement of criminal 
codes. 


BILL MORTENSEN'S ELECTION 
TO FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK BOARD 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to congratulate my friend William S. 
Mortensen on his election to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board of San Francisco. Bill 
is the chairman and CEO of FirstFed Financial 
Corp. of Santa Monica, CA. 

At a time when the industry is under fire, 
Bill's history within the industry makes him an 
ideal choice for the post. In additon to his 
work with FirstFed, Bill Mortensen has been 
an influential leader in the California savings 
and loan industry. He was president of the 
California League of Savings Institutions, the 
National Council of Savings Institutions, and 
the Conference of Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions. 

Although the San Francisco Home Loan 
Bank Board does not play a role in the regula- 
tion of thrifts, Bill's contributions to the 
board's decisions on credit policies will be no- 
ticed. He has been critical of the lax enforce- 
ment that has characterized the industry in 
recent years, and has supported tougher pen- 
alties for unethical executives. Most important- 
ly, he has expressed strong support for the 
enforcement of the more rigorous capital 
standards that were enacted last year. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in congratulating Bill Mortensen on his new 
post. | expect that his presence on the board 
will be a tremendous asset to the organiza- 
tion. 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENT POLICY 
IMPROVEMENTS ACT 


HON. PHILIP R. SHARP 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, | am concerned, 
as are many other Americans, about rising for- 
eign investment in the United States. We 
simply do not know enough about the extent, 
distribution, and effects of foreign investment 
to allow critical choices about which kinds of 
these activities may benefit our economy, and 
those which could immediately or over time 
threaten our Nation's security. 

| have introduced the Foreign Investment 
Policy Improvements Act to provide the basis 
for making these crucial decisions, and to put 
detailed information on foreign ownership in 
the United States into the hands of officials 
given responsibility under the Exon-Florio 
amendment to the 1988 Omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act for analyzing all foreign 
acquisitions and mergers over $1 million. 
Exon-Florio has already served as a useful na- 
tional security deterrent for companies in my 
State of Indiana, yet Federal officials could 
function even more effectively if they had 
access to a detailed, ongoing profile of foreign 
investment. 

Currently, a number of Federal agencies 
collect data on foreign investment. The prob- 
lem is not that too little information is collect- 
ed—it is that the data is not organized coher- 
ently and made available to the right officials. 
Thus, the two most important data resources 
of the Federal Government—the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis and the Census Bureau— 
now give us an incomplete and at times dis- 
torted picture, like a jigsaw puzzle with scat- 
tered pieces. 

Quite simply, this bill, by putting together 
the essential pieces of the foreign investment 
puzzle, would yield both an exact overall view 
of foreign investment and provide a very local- 
ized level of detail. This is a complete picture 
which is vital to our national security and an 
informed debate on foreign investment, but 
one which is currently unavailable. The bill re- 
flects an important change recommended by 
prominent and respected experts on foreign 
investment in the United States, such as 
Edward Graham of Duke University and Paul 
Krugman of MIT. 

By merging the information we already col- 
lect, this bill does not create an unnecessary 
paperwork burden for business or govern- 
ment. And as the President's chief economic 
adviser, Michael Boskin, notes, free markets 
function best with sound data. 

The Foreign Investment Policy Improve- 
ments Act merges Census Bureau data col- 
lected at the "establishment" level with en- 
terprise" level data already collected and re- 
ported by the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
under the 1976 International Investment and 
Trade in Services Act. This merger would 
allow us to know with much greater precision 
the exact economic activities of a foreign 
entity and each of its affiliates or subsidiaries. 
The merger of data is feasible because both 
agencies use a common employer identifica- 
tion number. This bill breaks down the legal 
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and bureaucratic walls that prevent such a 


merger. 

Second, the bill gives this very detailed, 
classified information to the Committee on 
Foreign Investment in the United States, an 
entity given authority by the President pursu- 
ant to the Exon-Florio amendment of the 1988 
Trade Act. Current law bars even these top 
officials from obtaining the classified enter- 
prise-level data BEA collects. My proposal 
ends this legal barrier and provides the Com- 
mittee with better data while maintaining tight 
confidentiality safeguards. 

Lastly, this proposal allows authorized per- 
sonnel at the General Accounting Office to 
access both the merged and raw BEA and 
Census Bureau foreign investment data so 
that GAO can fully evaluate the Federal Gov- 
ernment's information collection methods and 
its presentation of foreign investment activity. 
Such a comprehensive analysis has never 
been performed. GAO would then develop 
nonclassified reports on its findings to Con- 
gress and the American people. 

Under this bill, both executive branch and 
GAO officers and employees having access to 
this classified data remain under exactly the 
same strictures and penalties currently im- 
posed on BEA and Census Bureau personnel 
to protect against disclosure of data on indi- 
vidual investors. 

While the United States is generally viewed 
as having good collection regimes on foreign 
investment activity, there are disconnects and 
distortions in the data which prevent us from 
having a detailed understanding of the impor- 
tant changes taking place in our economy. 
The Foreign Investment Policy Improvements 
Act | have introduced will put the pieces to- 
gether and end the distortions without com- 
prising the integrity of our collection process- 
es. 


H.R. 4060 


A bill to amend title 13, United States Code, 
and the International Investment and 
Trade in Services Survey Act to improve 
the quality of data on foreign investment 
in the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Foreign In- 
vestment Policy Improvements Act“. 

SEC. 2. ACCESS TO CENSUS DATA BY BUREAU OF 
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS . 

(a) Access To Data.—Section 9 of title 13, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

"(cX1) The Bureau of Economic Analysis 
shall use the information described in para- 
graph (2) for the purpose of carrying out 
the International Investment and Trade in 
Services Act. Only officers and employees of 
the Bureau who swear to observe the limita- 
tions imposed by paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
subsection (a) and be subject to the provi- 
sions of section 214 of this title may have 
access to such information. Section 214 of 
this title shall apply to such officers and 
employees, with respect to such informa- 
tion, to the same extent as such section ap- 
plies to officers and employees of the 
Bureau of the Census. 

*(2) The information referred to in para- 
graph (1) is information furnished under 
this title that pertains to any business en- 
terprise operating in the United States that 
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is owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, 
by foreign persons to the extent of 10 per- 
cent or more of the voting securities of the 
business enterprise (in the case of an incor- 
porated enterprise) or an equivalent interest 
in the business enterprise (in the case of an 
unincorporated enterprise). As used in this 
paragraph, the terms 'business enterprise', 
'United States' and 'foreign person' have 
the meanings given those terms in section 3 
of the International Investment and Trade 
in Services Act.“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
9(a) of title 13, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after "section 8 of 
this title" the following: , subsection (c) of 
this section, and section 5(e) of the Interna- 
tional Investment and Trade in Services 
Act”. 

SEC. 3. AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNATIONAL IN- 
VESTMENT AND TRADE IN SERVICES 
SURVEY ACT. 

(a) PunPOSE.—Section 2(b) of the Interna- 
tional Investment and Trade in Services 
Survey Act (22 U.S.C. 3101(a)) is amended 
by inserting after “the impact of such in- 
vestment and trade,” in the first sentence 
the following: “to provide for the collection 
and use of information on direct invest- 
ments owned or controlled directly or indi- 
rectly by foreign governments.“ 

(b) Access TO INFORMATION.—Section 5 of 
the International Investment and Trade in 
Services Survey Act of 1976 (22 U.S.C. 3104) 
is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (f); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (c) the 
following: 

"(dX1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section restricting disclosure of 
or access to information submitted under 
subsection (bX2), the President, or the 
President's designee who is responsible, 
under section 721 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, for monitoring the impact of 
foreign investment in the United States and 
coordinating implementation of United 
States policy on such investment, is author- 
ized to review any such information in order 
to evaluate, analyze, compare, or verify the 
nature and extent of foreign investment in 
the United States. 

(2) Authorized officials and employees 
designated by the President to perform 
functions under this subsection shall have 
access to, and may obtain copies of, any in- 
formation submitted under subsection 
(bX2), including all records, documents, re- 
ports, books, papers, and other materials re- 
lated thereto. Such access shall be granted 
promptly but not later than 5 days after a 
duly authorized official or employee has 
made a request therefor. 

“(3) Except as provided in this subsection, 
an official or employee designated to per- 
form functions under this subsection shall 
not disclose to any other person or organiza- 
tion any information, including any records, 
documents, reports, books, papers, and 
other materials related thereto, acquired 
during a review conducted under paragraph 
(1) that specifically identifies any person 
who furnished information under subsec- 
tion (bX2). The President shall establish 
such procedures and safeguards that are 
necessary to prevent the unauthorized dis- 
closure of this information. An official or 
employee designated to perform functions 
under this subsection may discuss any 
matter relating to such information with of- 
ficials or employees designated to perform 
functions under the data collection pro- 
gram. 
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"(4) The President or the President's des- 
ignee may submit a report to the Congress 
on any review conducted under paragraph 
(1), except that any such report shall not 
specifically identify any person who fur- 
nished information under subsection (b)(2). 
Nothing in this subsection shall prevent an 
official or employee designated to perform 
functions under this subsection from dis- 
cussing with a committee or subcommittee 
of the Congress the findings, conclusions, or 
recommendations of a draft or final report. 

"(eX1) For the purpose of preparing the 
reports required by paragraph (2), and sub- 
ject to paragraph (3), the General Account- 
ing Office shall have access to, and may 
obtain copies of, any information submitted 
under subsection (b)(2) and the information 
furnished under title 13, United States 
Code, that is used by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis under section 9(c) of such 
title. 

“(2) The General Accounting Office shall, 
subject to paragraph (3), prepare and 
submit to the Congress a report on each of 
the benchmark surveys conducted under 
section 4(b) of this Act for calendar years 
1992 and 1997, for the purpose of analyzing 
the methods used by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis in collecting and reporting 
data in such surveys. Each report shall also 
include— 

"CA) an analysis by the General Account- 
ing Office of trends in foreign investment in 
the United States, including in aerospace, 
biotechnology, electronics, energy, manufac- 
turing, and real property; 

"(B) any recommendations of the General 
Accounting Office on any improvements in 
statutes and regulations which would result 
in improved tracking of foreign investment 
in the United States; and 

"(C) an analysis by the General Account- 
ing Office of the necessity of the current re- 
strictions of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis on public presentation of the data col- 
lected under this Act. 


Each report prepared under this paragraph 
on a benchmark survey shall be submitted 
to the Congress not later than 180 days 
after the benchmark survey is made avail- 
able. 

“(3) Only those officers and employees of 
the General Accounting Office who perform 
functions primarily in economic or interna- 
tional trade and finance may have access to 
the information described in paragraph (1) 
and then only after swearing to observe the 
limitations imposed by paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of section 9(a) of title 13, United States 
Code, to be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 214 of such title, and to observe the 
limitations on disclosure imposed under sub- 
section (c) of this section, except that such 
limitations shall be construed to allow the 
information described in paragraph (1) to be 
used to carry out the purposes of this sub- 
section. Section 214 of title 13, United 
States Code, shall apply to such officers and 
employees, with respect to such informa- 
tion, to the same extent as such section ap- 
plies to officers and employees of the 
Bureau of the Census. 

“(4) The reports to Congress required by 
paragraph (2) shall be made in such manner 
as to comply with the restrictions on disclo- 
sure referred to in paragraph (3).”. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 5 
of the International Investment and Trade 
in Services Act is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c) by striking (d)“ 
and inserting (f)“; and 
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(2) in subsection (f), as redesignated by 
subsection (b)(1) of this section, by inserting 
„ (d), or (e)“ after (o). 


CAN UNDERFUNDED HIGHWAYS 
STALL THE ECONOMY? 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to a 
recent article by Mr. Lester Lamm, president 
of the Highway Users Federation, detailing the 
future costs to America of our underfunded 
Highway Program and our general inclination 
to defer investment in needed infrastructure 
projects. Mr. Lamm documents numerous 
studies by respected authorities who conclu- 
sively indicate that declining investment in in- 
frastructure will lead directly to a declining 
ability to compete in emerging global markets. 
| commend this article to my colleagues, and | 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD in its en- 
tirety: 

CAN UNDERFUNDED HIGHWAYS STALL THE 

Economy? 
(By Lester P. Lamm, President, Highway 
Users Federation) 


Every time we are caught in a traffic jam 
or jarred by a pothole, we are reminded of 
the cost to ourselves of poor highway condi- 
tions. 

Yet the overall cost of underfunded high- 
ways and bridges has, until recently, not 
been clearly documented. 

An authoritative body of recent economic 
research has found a close link between eco- 
nomic growth and public spending on infra- 
structure—roads, highways, and other facili- 
ties. 

Merrill Lynch economists have concluded: 
"The bottom line is clear. If we are con- 
cerned about our living standard and our 
ability to compete internationally, we 
should also be concerned about the nation's 
infrastructure." 

At a time when the U.S. is determining its 
future transportation priorities, these find- 
ings have important implications. 

Inadequate or poorly maintained high- 
ways and bridges result in delays for com- 
muters, business travelers, and truckers, 
who carry the goods and services modern 
commerce depends on. Driving on poor 
roads also increases wear and tear on cars 
and trucks, extracting another cost. 

David Aschauer, an economist at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Chicago, has found a 
strong and consistent correlation between 
GNP growth and public investment. His 
study suggests that our failure to maintain 
adequate funding for highways, bridges, and 
other public infrastructure may underlie 
the slowdown in what economists call total 
factor productivity—the amount of output 
produced by given amounts of labor and pri- 
vate capital. 

National productivity grew at a healthy 
1.8 percent annual rate between 1950 and 
1970, but has sagged to 0.8 percent between 
1970 and 1985. Similarly, public infrastruc- 
ture expanded at a 4.3 percent annual rate 
between 1950 and 1970, but only a 1.5 per- 
cent rate from 1970 to 1985. 

The association is clearly strong. A coinci- 
dence? Hardly. Consider that among leading 
industrial nations, the U.S. had both the 
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slowest rate of productivity growth and the 
lowest ratio of public investment from 1973 
to 1985. Meanwhile, Japan led on both crite- 
ria. 

A recent Merrrill Lynch report titled Our 
Crumbling Infrastructure, noted that the 
total public spending for the country's in- 
frastructure dropped from 3.5 percent of 
GNP to 2.5 percent of GNP between 1960 
and 1985. Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments together devoted 6.8 percent of their 
budgets to public works in 1984, down from 
29 percent in 1950. Federal outlays for infra- 
structure dropped from 10.9 percent of total 
non-defense spending in 1962 to 4.5 percent 
in 1987, And capital outlays for public works 
as a percentage of gross national product 
has fallen from 2.2 percent in 1964 to about 
1 percent today. 

Economics at the University of Rochester 
have come up with results similar to As- 
chauer's, concluding, “Our analysis lends 
support to the view that the productivity 
slowdown could in fact have been caused by 
the decline in public capital.” 

The results of this research have reverber- 
ated throughout the economic community 
had have large political implications. 

Business economist David Hale of Kemper 
Financial Service wrote in a recent report: 
“The deterioration of the nation’s infra- 
structure, especially highways and bridges 

.. has generated new awareness among 
economists that there are supply-side con- 
straints on growth that can be corrected 
only through public expenditure.” 

Princeton economist Alan Blinder warns, 
“We're letting ourselves become an underde- 
veloped country in terms of our public cap- 
ital.” 

Finally, a group of 327 economists—in- 
cluding four Nobel Laureates—recently 
signed a statement titled America Needs In- 
creased Public Invesment Now. The state- 
ment, released by the Economic Policy Insti- 
tute, a Washington think tank, notes a defi- 
cit in public investment in infrastructure, 
and predicts, ‘This deficit will have a crip- 
pling effect on America’s future competi- 
tiveness.” 

And what of the argument that public 
spending on infrastructure will hurt the 
economy by decreasing private investment? 
Aschauser found that public infrastructure 
spending only drained private investment 
initially. After a few years, new roads, 
bridges, and other transportation facilities, 
actually stimulated private investment, “ul- 
timately inducing a cumulative rise in the 
private capital stock.“ 

These findings deserve close consideration 
as the nation sets future national transpor- 
tation policies. The current federal-aid high - 
way program, which funds aproximately a 
quarter of the nation’s $70-biilion annual 
highway and bridge construction and repair 
efforts, expires in 1991. 

The U.S. Department of Transportation 
and the Transportation 2020 coalition are 
currently preparing a future national trans- 
portation plan, which would set national 
priorities into the next century. The next 
Congress will then be asked to make deci- 
sions that will largely determine the path of 
future transportation spending. 

Transportation 2020 is a coalition of pri- 
vate industry and state and local govern- 
ment officials launched in 1987 to form a 
national consensus on a future mobility 
plan. The group has concluded that future 
spending on highways and bridges will need 
to reach an $80- to $100-billion annual rate 
if future travel demands are to be met. 
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They believe that all levels of government 
should share in those increased levels. 

Each of us is reminded of the necessity of 
sound highways and bridges every time we 
travel. Sound research now has underscored 
the importance of good highways to the 
entire economy. 

Congress will do well to take heed. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE DEPOSI- 
TOR PROTECTION AND FRAUD 
ACT OF 1990 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, today, along 
with my colleague TOM MCMILLEN of Mary- 
land, | am introducing the Depositor Protection 
and Fraud Act of 1990. This bill is designed to 
prevent further abuses of the relationships 
banks and S&L’s enjoy with their federally in- 
sured depositors. 

In one of the most tragic aspects of the Lin- 
coin Savings & Loan fiasco, Lincoln sold junk 
bonds in its parent company to unsuspecting 
depositors who assumed that the bonds were 
insured or that they were safe because they 
were sold by an insured institution. Many of 
those depositors were elderly retirees who 
placed their entire life savings in these now 
worthless bonds on that mistaken assumption. 
Many other S&L's, including Centrust Savings 
of Florida which was recently taken over by 
the Government, have followed  Lincoln's 
sordid example. These S&L's are detailed in 
He accompanying study prepared by my 
office. 

Moreover, the problem is not limited to the 
sale of subordinated debt to depositors. Many 
S&L's and even some banks have sold their 
depositors their own common stock over the 
counter. The attached editorial from Crain’s 
New York Business Magazine—which en- 
dorses this legislation—makes it clear that 
these stock investments were equally rotten 
and that the depositors were taken advantage 
of. As Crain's argues: 

We don’t want to derail the plans by 
thrifts to raise capital to buttress their posi- 
tion. But with the added problems created 
by the bailout bill, it’s imperative that 
S&L's raise money with the safeguards pro- 
vided by traditional Wall Street channels: 
the scrutiny of an underwriter whose own 
reputation is at stake in underwriting a 
stock sale and the screening provided by 
retail brokers. In doing so, offerings are tar- 
geted to a more sophisticated audience, 
those who already invest in stocks. 

Banks and S&L's have a special relation- 
ship with their depositors, and enjoy a special 
trust, as a result of Federal deposit insurance. 
The relationship is abused by the sale of com- 
plex or overpriced investments by weaker in- 
stitutions in particular to unsophisticated de- 
positors. It is our obligation to ensure that 
such abuses are prevented. 

Incredibly, except for the few incidents in 
which Lincoln failed to provide the legally re- 
quired disclosures, the sale of these worthless 
bonds and stock to unsophisticated and trust- 
ing depositors is not prohibited or limited by 
law or, in most cases, by regulation. The fact 
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that Lincoln, Centrust, and all the others could 
comply with the narrow letter of the law and 
still be able to bilk hundreds of senior citizens 
and other depositors of their savings for retire- 
ment is appalling and makes it absolutely 
clear that the law must be changed. 

This act would prevent a repetition of this 
tragedy by prohibiting the sale in a branch of 
an insured bank or S&L of any debt or stock 
in any affiliate of the bank or thrift. Moreover, 
it would prohibit the sale in a branch of any 
instrument of a bank or thrift itself that could 
count as capital for the institution—that is, 
particularly at risk. It would also give the regu- 
lators the explicit authority and mandate to 
protect depositors if they determine that an 
uninsured product being offered by the bank 
or S&L could be confused by a retail customer 
for an insured deposit. 

During testimony before the Banking Com- 
mittee in November of last year, Securities 
and Exchange Commission Chairman Richard 
Breeden concurred and endorsed precisely 
the action that this bill would accomplish: 

There is no doubt that the mode of distri- 
bution in this case had the potential to give 
Lincoln customers the impression that they 
were making insured investments. The trust 
that individuals place in a federally insured 
bank or S&L makes it likely that such con- 
fusion will occur, therefore creating the op- 
portunity to exploit an unsuspecting cus- 
tomer. 

The most direct and obvious solution to 
this problem would be to prohibit specifical- 
ly the sale of the securities of a depository 
institution or its affiliate on the premises of 
the insures bank or thrift institution. 

In the 10 months since Lincoin was seized 
and these abuses could no longer be ignored, 
the S&L regulators have done nothing to pro- 
hibit a repetition of Lincoln's actions. In addi- 
tion, at least one of the banking regulators 
does not prohibit this inherently abusive prac- 
tice. So the time has come for legislative 
action. 

This bill is the marriage of two pieces of 
legislation which dealt with this issue similarly 
previously introduced by Mr. MCMILLEN and 
myself, H.R. 3721 and H.R. 3777. The combi- 
nation is better legislation which, with our 
combined efforts and the support of our col- 
leagues, should move rapidly to final passage. 


S&L’S WITH COUNTER DEBT AUTHORIZATION: PEER GROUP 
ANALYSIS 


[Data as of June 1989, dollar amounts in millions] 


1987 


1989 
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S&US WITH RETAIL COUNTER DEBT AUTHORIZATION 


(Data as of June 1989) 
Tangible net 
Minimum Join worth 

n ases 

denomina- 
Qm (m. Amount Pe 
los) — (mi cen 
lions) TA 
$1,000 $2305] $615 26 
100 2732) 533 19 
1000 280] 150 53 
100 8/54 43 05 
100 304 128 37 
2000 97269 (441) (05) 
250 ^ 188 98 55 
2500 29127 152 52 
5000 535 307 57 
10,000 11/54 (965) (23) 
10000 49953 675 14 
10000 — 1033 — 60 58 
1000 429 129 32 
03 
188061 J — 40 
100000 264782 4702 19 
100000 124947 7308 58 


P 
branches of the insti but have not actually initiated sales program. 


KANSAN WINS C-SPAN 
SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


HON. JAN MEYERS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, we 
all know what a terrible influence drug abuse 
has on our country and on the future of 
today's youth. 

Today, | want to salute one of my constitu- 
ents, Peter Lane of Overland Park, KS. Peter, 
who is a senior at Shawnee Mission South 
High School, recently won first place in a col- 
lege scholarship essay contest sponsored by 
C-SPAN. The $5,000 prize will be applied di- 
rectly to Peter’s freshman year college tuition 
costs. 

Contest entrants—whose high school 
teachers are members of “C-SPAN in the 
Classroom," the public affairs network's free 
educational service—submitted essays dem- 
onstrating their knowledge of the legislative 
process. Contestants were asked to imagine 
themselves as a Member of Congress on a 
C-SPAN viewer call-in program. The question 
focused on the need for Congress to pass ef- 
fective antidrug legislation. Nearly 400 en- 
trants participated. 

Peter's essay provides insightful comments 
on the drug scourge that has touched our 
entire Nation. He mentions the wisdom of the 
Framers of the Constitution in granting the citi- 
zens of our Nation certain inalienable rights. 

In his essay, Peter states: 

The only way a law works is if the people 
want it to work. A government by the people 
cannot exterminate the drug epidemic without 
the people becoming involved. 

| commend Peter for his fine essay and for 
winning the scholarship. C-SPAN is also com- 
mended for its efforts to help educate our 
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young people by bringing Congress and the 
U.S. Government into America’s classrooms. 
The text of Peter's winning essay follows: 
INALIENABLE RIGHTS? 
(By Peter Michael Lane) 


There is a scourge in this nation, a disease 
that has touched every American’s life. This 
scourge is the prevalence of drugs in our 
communities. The American people are 
frightened. Yet, what is even more horrify- 
ing is the governmental repression that will 
appear with the passing of more laws. What 
must be examined is the conflict between 
the governmental suffocation of rights with 
more laws and the methods of combating 
the infestation of drugs. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote in a letter to 
James Madison, “A Bill of Rights is what 
the people are entitled to against every gov- 
ernment.” The Bill of Rights is an essential 
part of our lives. The Bill of Rights is the 
document that allows us “freedom of speech 
or the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” In- 
alienable rights are what people all over the 
world are suffering for today. Chinese stu- 
dents were shot in Tiananmen Square; East 
Germans flee to the west to seek a better 
life; inalienable rights are what America 
stands for and what we are obliged to pro- 
tect. Therefore, every law that comes before 
Congress must be carefully scrutinized and 
we must ask ourselves, "Will this law de- 
crease my freedom in any way?" If any law 
diminishes our autonomy, then it is manda- 
tory that the law be eliminated! 

It is necessary for Congress to consider 
what can be done to fight the drug problem, 
and yet maintain our liberties. First they 
are required to enforce the laws that they 
already have enacted. History of the past 
twenty years tells one that more laws have 
not decreased the drug trafficking and 
usage. Laws that we have now need to be 
used to their fullest extent. The enforce- 
ment should include more judges, prosecu- 
tors, and police. These are the gears of the 
criminal justice system. 

Second, recognize the true nature of ad- 
diction. There are two addictions in Amer- 
ica; one to the money that can be earned 
through the sale of drugs, and the second to 
the drugs themselves. In order to make our 
communities safer we are compelled to 
break the two addictions. Strive to educate 
the people with skills for good jobs that let 
them maintain a decent standard of living. 
If there is more money to be made at selling 
drugs than working for McDonalds, what 
will a person choose? Next, it is imperative 
that we educate people to the destruction of 
the mind, community, and particularly the 
family caused by the use of drugs. Drugs are 
used to escape reality of life. Since drugs de- 
stroy life, the reality becomes even worse, 
thus giving more reason to use drugs. Drug 
addiction becomes a never ending cycle. 
Educate that the drug environment is not 
the answer to problems before the cycle 
begins. 

Finally, people must become involved on a 
personal level. People must take to the 
streets in peaceful protests in front of 
known drug houses to let the drug pushers 
know that thís nation truly belongs to the 
people. Voters have the obligation not just 
to elect people to the government but to be 
the government. If a law is not supported, it 
does not exist. The law is alive for the elimi- 
nation of drug trafficking. 

What is found is that more laws are not a 
panacea to the drug problem, especially if 
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government is not controlled by the people. 
However if Congress continues to hesitate, 
the best idea is for the people to take the 
streets back from the pushers by letting 
them know that we are not scared. We are 
not scared. Just as the people in Eastern 
Europe have banded together to regain 
some of their rights, it is imperative that we 
come together. It is also up to the people to 
find alternatives to the drug culture. Neces- 
sity dictates that we look at the overall di- 
lemma meticulously. The only way a law 
works is if the people want it to work. A gov- 
ernment by the people cannot exterminate 
the drug epidemic without the people be- 
coming involved. 


STATE OF THE UNION 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, my father, 
Andrew Jacobs, Sr., a former Member of the 
House of Representatives, sent me the follow- 
ing editorials from the Indianapolis News edi- 
tion published on the first day of February 
1990. 

The former Congressman, elected with 
Harry Truman in 1948, says in his letter to me, 
"Every Member should read this with appro- 
priate praise for the Indianapolis News and its 
tradition of objectivity. . 

[From the Indianapolis News, Feb. 1, 1990] 


PASSAGES 


The farther back you can look, the far- 
ther forward you can see. Winston Church- 
ill 


As noted last week in this column, Aristot- 
le had misgivings about the poor, the un-- 
educated and the uninterested citizens of 
Athens being up to self-government. That 
debate continues around the world even 
today. 

Whatever the degree of citizen participa- 
tion, Aristotle believed citizen education was 
its base. In addition to classifying most of 
the categories of education studied today, 
he collected the first great library and es- 
tablished a museum. He continued the pur- 
suit of truth and goodness as launched by 
his mentor, Plato, but went much further in 
establishing laboratory and scientific re- 
search. His students dissected animals and 
studied the habits of insects. 

The science of observation was new, and 
Aristotle applied it to every facet of life, in- 
cluding education and government, 

In contrast to other philosophers—includ- 
ing Plato, who believed that man would 
evolve into a creature who wouldn't need 
much government—Aristotle believed some 
form of government would always be re- 
quired to maintain order and freedom. 
Moreover, an educational system, he con- 
tended, must instill in young and old alike 
the precepts of freedom. It was every citi- 
zen's duty to learn as much as possible 
about his government, because its healthy 
operations promoted his own welfare. 

As The News continues its coverage of the 
beginnings of Western culture, we reprint 
the following excerpt from Aristotle, circa 
340 B.C. 

Every state is a community of some kind, 
and every community is established with a 
view to some good; for mankind always acts 
in order to obtain that which they think 
good. But, if all communities aim at some 
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good, the state or political community, 
which is the highest of all, and which em- 
braces all the rest, aims at good in a higher 
degree than any others, and at the highest 
good. 

But of all the things which I have men- 
tioned, that which most contributes to the 
permanence of constitutions is the adapta- 
tion of education to the form of govern- 
ment, and yet in our own day this principle 
is universally neglected. The best laws, 
though sanctioned by every citizen of the 
state, will be of no avail unless the young 
are trained by habit and education in the 
spirit of the constitution. . . . (Conversely,) 
there may be a want of self-discipline in 
states as well as in individuals. 

(In some cases) there has arisen a false 
idea of freedom which is contradictory to 
the true interests of the state. For two prin- 
ciples are characteristic of democracy—the 
government of the majority and freedom. 
Men think that what is just is equal; and 
that equality is the supremacy of the popu- 
lar will; and that freedom means the doing 
what a man likes. In such democracies every 
one lives as he pleases ... but this is all 
wrong; men should not think it slavery to 
live according to the rule of the constitution 
for it is their salvation. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION 


President Bush relied heavily upon “that 
vision thing"—and an ace up his sleeve—last 
night while delivering his State of the 
Union address. 

In his 35-minute speech, the president 
conjured up a nation in which all Americans 
walk in security and prosperity, all budgets 
are balanced and all debts have started to be 
paid. He described a world in which tyran- 
nies fall from the rot of their own corrup- 
tion and formerly enslaved nations embrace 
American ideals with ardor. 

This is to be expected, of course. By 
nature, State of the Union addresses by en- 
trenched presidents are self-congratulatory. 
No president is going to come before the 
American people to say, “The State of the 
Union is worse than it was when I took 
office." 

President Bush hewed well to the estab- 
lished precedent. His address was skillfully 
written and winningly delivered. It compli- 
mented the American people on the ad- 
vances of the past year and challenged them 
to work harder in service of their ideals. 

Moreover, the speech demonstrated one 
way America's role will change in the after- 
math of what Bush called the revolution of 
'89"—the upheaval in Eastern Europe. 
Saying that he had just spoken with Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev by phone, the 
president announced that he would seek to 
have both the Soviet Union and the United 
States reduce their troop levels in Central 
and Eastern Europe to 195,000 apiece. 

Bush's troop-cut announcement shows 
just how fast the current of history is run- 
ning right now. Just two months ago, U.S. 
and Soviet negotiators were wrangling in 
Geneva to bring troop commitments—which 
were at 305,000 for the United States and 
perhaps as many as 600,000 for the Soviet 
Union—down to 275,000. Now that figure is 
obsolete, swept away by the flow of human 
events. 

The president alluded to history's power- 
ful rush and said that he wanted to talk 
about America's role in this rapidly chang- 
ing world, but then he didn’t do it. He 
talked—at times, quite movingly—about the 
principle of freedom that has inspired other 
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nations to toss aside communism, but he 
didn’t say anything about the sacrifices 
Americans likely will have to make to help 
those nations along the path to liberty. 

Nor did he talk in any depth about the 
problems confronting Americans within 
their own shores. He said the deficit could 
be eliminated and the budget balanced by 
1993 without—read his lips—any new taxes. 
He then said that, once the budget was bal- 
anced, the federal government would start 
paying off the the national debt. 

He didn't say how this would be done; he 
just said it would be done. 

He also took a shot at Sen. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, D-N.Y., who has proposed cut- 
ting Social Security taxes—in part because 
he wants to stop the administration and 
Congress from using Social Security sur- 
pluses to disguise the true size of the deficit. 

Bush said the Social Security system 
shouldn't be changed in any fashion, and 
then moved on, without addressing Moyni- 
han's motive for proposing the change. 

The president took the same tack while he 
discussed the need to improve education in 
this country. He described the destination— 
the admirable goals he and the nation's gov- 
ernors set forth in last year's education 
summit—without saying what road the 
country would take to get there. 

Vagueness is to be expected in State of 
the Union addresses, Even so, there was 
something unsettling about the president's 
speech. 

Perhaps it was because this country now 
has seen two different presidents and five 
different Congresses pledge, again and 
again, to wipe away the massive deficits and 
begin paying off the debt. The deficits how- 
ever, continue to roll in, and the national 
debt now is roughly $3 trillion—or approxi- 
mately three times the size of this year's 
federal budget. Eventually, the pledges 
cease being convincing. 

Or perhaps it was because the president 
talked too much about the advances of this 
past year—advance, by the way, that the 
people in Eastern Europe made largely on 
their own—and too little about how Ameri- 
cans must respond to the changes. 

More likely, it was the theme that links 
those two sources of uneasiness—the sub- 
text in the president's speech suggesting 
that great and needed changes will just 
happen. Without extensive planning. With- 
out great sacrifice. Without hard work. 

That isn't the way the world works, and 
the American people know it. 


U.S. APPAREL INDUSTRY 
VICTIM OF FOREIGN POLICY 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, a recent study re- 
leased by Economic Policy Institute refutes 
much of the conventional thinking of about 
the apparel industry in America. This study 
demonstrates that, thanks in substantial part 
to the excellent work force which is available 
to the apparel industry in this country, creative 
employers in the apparel industry can thrive in 
the United States, and that one of the major 
obstacles to the success of that industry has 
been American Government policy. 

The EPI report documents the extent to 
which American policy has been unfair to the 
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apparel industry, and has in some ways used 
it as a sacrificial lamb for foreign policy goals, 
to the great disadvantage of working people in 
this country. A recent article in the Boston 
Herald by Phil Primack does a first-rate job of 
summarizing this study and making clear the 
extent to which the apparel industry in this 
country, with the support of the ILGWU and 
the ACTWU, could play an important econom- 
ic role with proper Government policies. 

As an example, Mr. Primack quotes from 
the report as follows: 

An apparel manufacturer can get far more 
U.S. Government assistance . . for manu- 
facturing in the Caribbean than for manu- 
facturing in Los Angeles or North Carolina. 


Mr. Speaker, | commend the business sec- 
tion of the Boston Herald for bringing this im- 
portant study to the attention of the public and 
| commend the International Ladies' Garment 
Workers' Union and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing and Textile Workers' Union for their ef- 
forts. Because this is a significant matter for 
American economic policy, | submit Mr. Pri- 
mack's article about that important study here: 
Union Stupy TARGETS U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 

(By Phil Primack) 

Angelo DiChaira, Susie Tay and Lenny 
Mirasolo didn’t need to read the study re- 
leased in Washington earlier this week to 
know that America’s once-vibrant apparel 
industry now hangs by a thread. 

DiChaira runs House of Charmil Inc., an 
Essex Street apparel shop. Every week, 
workers like Tay and Mirasolo produce up 
to 1,800 high-quality pleated skirts bearing 
the Freedberg label and bound for such 
stores as Louis, Boston, where they cost 
about $250. 

"I think the professional women who buy 
this skirt would be surprised to learn it was 
made right here in Boston,” said Fran King, 
DiChaira's niece and the shop manager. “A 
lot of people think this industry doesn’t 
exist at all any more.” 

The apparel industry—in Boston and 
across the country—is in decline. The 
number of people making apparel in Massa- 
chusetts has shrunk by more than half in 
two decades, from 48,300 in 1970 to about 
22,000 last year. 

Indeed, conventional wisdom sees apparel 
as a “sunset industry” destined for the 
cheap labor of foreign lands. 

“Half the policymakers and intellectual 
gate keepers in America have written off 
this industry,” said Roger Hickey, spokes- 
man for the union-supported Economic 
Policy Institute. We think that's just 
wrong and bad for the future of this coun- 
try.” 

The EPI study, released Thursday, con- 
cludes that the apparel industry’s woes are 
not so much due to low wages paid to for- 
eign workers as to U.S. government policies 
that favor foreign competitors at the ex- 
pense of domestic apparel makers. 

“An apparel manufacturer can get far 
more U.S. government assistance . . . for 
manufacturing in the Caribbean than for 
manufacturing in Los Angeles or North 
Carolina,” said the EPI report written by 
Richard Rothstein, a former textile workers 
union official. 

At the same time, weak U.S. enforcement 
of existing import requirements and Reagan 
administration refusal to back tougher re- 
strictions have jeopardized what's left of 
the U.S. industry, Rothstein found. 

“Having lost half of its domestic market, 
the U.S. apparel industry is now teetering 
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between survival and extinction,” the report 
said. 

Extinction, it added, would mean the loss 
of more than 1 million jobs held primarily 
by women, minorities and immigrants for 
whom other alternatives may not exist. 

As she sat next to two dozen other Chi- 
nese women stitching pleated skirt pieces at 
House of Charmil, Susie Tay said she 
wouldn't know what to do if the small facto- 
ry closed. 

"This is all I've done for more than 20 
years," Tay said. 

On either side of her, the other women 
worked on Singer sewing machines to turn 
piles of fabric into the finished skirts that 
were hanging from a rack at one end of the 
factory floor. The women are paid on a 
piece-work basis, and earn an average of 
$6.50 an hour, DiChaira said. 

A half-dozen other workers, most of them 
Hispanic, pleated material, a skilled task 
that Charmil does on its own rather than 
paying to contract out. 

Across the old factory floor, steam presses 
hissed. Presser Lenny Mirasolo, whose 
father is also a presser, worked one of the 
machines. 

“A lot of guys like my dad are close to re- 
tiring,” he said. “But I'm just 40, I have a 
wife, two kids and a mortgage. I depend on 
this industry." 

It's not just foreign competitors that 
make their business precarious, DiChaira 
and King said. 

High Boston rents are a big problem, they 
said. So are the cyclical slumps in the retail 
industry. And unforseen developments like 
the Campeau bankruptcy reach right up to 
the seventh floor of the old Chinatown 
building where Charmil's machines hiss and 
hum. 

Some economists argue that quotas only 
sustain inefficient operations that should be 
allowed to die a natural death. 

But the EPI study concludes that far from 
favoring its own industry, government 
policy has created an uneven playing field. 
Given an even chance, it said, American 
firms can compete. 

Charmil proves that theory, according to 
one ILGWU Local official, surviving in large 
part because it found a solid market niche 
in high-quality pleated skirts. 

"Even if they can't compete with foreign 
wages, operations like (Charmil) have ad- 
vantages like quick turnaround time and 
proximity to markets," said Warren Pepi- 
celli of the ILGWU. “They make high-qual- 
ity garments, not junk.“ 


SOCIAL SECURITY QUESTIONS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington report for Wednesday, 
February 21, 1990, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

SOCIAL SECURITY QUESTIONS 

In recent weeks the Social Security 
system has been the object of increased at- 
tention. Hoosiers frequently ask questions 
about the current operation and future out- 
look of this program. 

Why is Social Security raising a surplus? 

For most of its history, Social Security 
worked on a pay-as-you-go basis: payroll 
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taxes paid by workers went out almost im- 
mediately as benefits to retirees. In 1983, 
the Congress changed the system to address 
the prospect that when the baby boomers 
(those born between 1946 and 1964) reached 
retirement age, there would be too few 
workers to support their large numbers. The 
solution was to have baby boomers pay for 
the benefits of current retirees while also 
stockpiling funds to finance a significant 
portion of their own future benefits. To 
create the large surplus, or trust fund, 
scheduled increases in Social Security taxes 
were speeded up. The current payroll tax 
rate is 15.3 percent of wages (split between 
employee and employer), on the first 
$51,300 earned. The trust fund could be 
enormous. Its worth, currently $165 billion, 
is projected to be approximately $12 trillion 
in the early 21st century. 

How does Social Security affect the 
budget deficit? 

Social Security is considered off-budget in 
that its tax revenues are paid into a sepa- 
rate fund rather than into the general 
Treasury, and that benefits are paid from 
this fund. However, Social Security benefit 
payments and revenues are included in the 
unified federal budget, which provides an 
overall indication of the impact that the 
federal government is having on the na- 
tion's economy. The unified budget is used 
to determine the annual federal budget defi- 
cit for purposes of the Gramm-Rudman def- 
icit reduction law. The large Social Security 
surpluses make the deficits appear smaller, 
masking their true size and lessening politi- 
cal pressures to reduce them. The 1990 
budget deficit would be closer to $205 billion 
than the estimated $138 billion if the Social 
Security surpluses were not counted. 

How can the trust fund be used? 

Social Security taxes, by law, must be 
used to pay Social Security benefits. The 
surplus funds do not just sit somewhere 
piling up, but, by law, must be used to buy 
interest-bearing Treasury certificates. The 
Treasury can then use these borrowed funds 
for general government purposes. The funds 
loaned by Social Security to the general 
Treasury have always been paid back with 
interest. 

How well is the trust fund build-up work- 
ing? 

The general consensus is that the current 
approach is not working well. Because the 
federal government has been running large 
annual budget deficits in recent years, the 
Social Security surpluses loaned to the gov- 
ernment have been used to offset the defi- 
cits. In return, Social Security has received 
certificates, or IOUs, from the general 
Treasury. These IOUs, however, will not 
provide resources to pay benefits; they 
simply give Social Security a claim on gov- 
ernment funds. When the IOUs come due, 
the government will have to find new reve- 
nue to meet this demand. Other taxes will 
have to be raised, expenditures curtailed, or 
more borrowing done. 

How could the system be improved? 

Without changing the basic nature of 
Social Security, three major alternatives 
have been suggested: 

First, expand trust fund investment op- 
tions: Some suggest allowing the trust fund 
to invest not only in federal securities but 
also in private stocks and other ventures. 
They claim such a policy would produce 
higher yields, reduce the IOUs piling up 
from the general Treasury, and increase the 
amount of capital available to invest in the 
economy. Critics argue, however, that there 
would be endless controversy over how the 
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trust fund should be invested, the federal 
government would end up owning a large 
chunk of private industry, and unpredict- 
able market forces, such as a sharp fall in 
the stock market, could threaten the Social 
Security reserves. In addition, the federal 
deficit has to be financed. If Social Security 
does not provide funds, government bonds 
must be sold in the private markets, thereby 
replacing funds that could have been used 
by businesses for productive investment. 

Second, remove Social Security from 
budget deficit calculations: Others argue 
that Social Security should be eliminated 
from budget considerations entirely. Un- 
masking the true size of the budget deficit 
could force the Congress and the President 
to come to grips with it. Balancing the 
budget would ensure that the trust funds 
are protected and are used to increase na- 
tional savings. Critics worry that a com- 
pletely separate trust fund could tempt pol- 
icymakers to increase Social Security bene- 
fits for current retirees or cut payroll taxes, 
thereby decreasing reserves available for 
the future. 

Third, return to pay-as-you-go: Some be- 
lieve that Social Security taxes should be 
cut, returning the program basically to pay- 
as-you-go. Social Security taxes have in- 
creased sharply in recent years, and have 
more than offset income tax reductions in 
the 1980s. Counting the employer share, 
nearly three quarters of Americans pay 
more Social Security taxes than they do 
income taxes. Proponents also argue that 
the Social Security tax hits low-income 
workers hardest, boosts labor costs, and dis- 
courages employment. Opponents claim 
that cutting Social Security taxes would in- 
crease the deficit dramatically and drive up 
interest rates. In addition, returning Social 
Security to pay-as-you-go would, like the 
current situation in which the surpluses are 
not being saved, leave no extra funds to 
help meet the baby-boomers' retirement 
needs. 

What is the outlook? 

Debate over how best to deal with Social 
Security will go on for some time. Social Se- 
curity should not continue to be used 
merely to finance the deficit run up by the 
rest of the government, and the alternative 
policies need to be explored. My inclination 
is to favor the approach which removes 
Social Security from budget calculations en- 
tirely, or some variation thereof. The Con- 
gress must come to grips with the deficit 
while protecting the retirement benefits of 
future Americans. Social Security repre- 
sents a commitment to Americans, and the 
Congress must act to uphold this trust. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE RURAL 
NURSING INCENTIVE ACT OF 
1990 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to join with my friend and colleague 
from North Dakota, the Honorable BYRON 
DORGAN, in introducing reimbursement to 
nurse practitioners and clinical nurse special- 
ists for services provided in rural areas. This 
legislation is critically needed in my own State 
of New Mexico. 
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Last year, a nurse practitioner in New 
Mexico was fired because of confusion over 
Medicare's reimbursement policy for nurse 
practitioner services. Understandably, New 
Mexico's certified nurse practitioners, number- 
ing over 200 individuals, are concerned about 
job security and their ability to continue to pro- 
vide quality health care to New Mexicans. The 
legislation we are introducing today will put an 
end to this confusion. Medicare's reimburse- 
ments to nurses in advanced practice will now 
be made on a direct, fair, and equitable basis. 

Currently, in Medicare's eyes, a nurse prac- 
titioner is "just a nurse" despite the fact that 
the advanced clinical training of nurse practi- 
tioners allows them to provide most of the pri- 
mary care services usually performed by a 
physician. In fact, between 75 and 80 percent 
of adult primary care services, and up to 90 
percent of pediatric primary care services can 
be provided by nurse practitioners. Additional- 
ly, a study by the Office of Technology As- 
sessment concluded that nurses in advanced 
practice provide high quality care in a cost-ef- 
fective manner. 

In short, better utilization of advanced prac- 
tice nurses can save money. Nurse practition- 
ers serving in outpatient medical clinics can 
reduce hospital stays for their patients by 50 
percent. Effective utilization of a nurse practi- 
tioner can increase the productivity of a solo 
practice physician by approximately 70 per- 
cent. To illustrate this point in dollars and 
cents, one study found that for 58 tasks, the 
average bill was $8.13 when performed by a 
nurse practitioner and over $16 when per- 
formed by a physician. 

Twenty-eight States have recognized the 
important role nurses play in providing health 
care by passing legislation requiring direct re- 
imbursement for nurses. More importantly, 
both CHAMPUS and the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Program have provided direct 
reimbursement to nurse practitioners for over 
a decade. Medicare is the only major insurer 
that does not provide direct reimbursement to 
nurses in advanced practice. 

As the representative of a largely rural dis- 
trict, | am appalled at the disparities in our 
health care system that allow the poor and el- 
derly in rural areas to go without health care. 
It is imperative that access to quality health 
care be provided for everyone, regardless of 
where they live. Nurses in advanced practice 
can play an important role in addressing these 
disparities by providing quality care in a cost- 
effective manner. In closing, it is time for Med- 
icare and the Health Care Financing Adminis- 
tration to recognize the important contribu- 
tions of nurses in advanced practice by reim- 
bursing them directly. 

Mr. Speaker, for the RECORD, am inserting 
correspondence outlining the concerns of the 
New Mexico Nurse Practitioner Council. 

NEW MEXICO 
NURSE PRACTITIONER COUNCIL, 
Albuquerque, NM, September 25, 1989. 
Congressman BILL RICHARDSON, 
332 Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RICHARDSON: I am 
writing you on behalf of the New Mexico 
Nurse Practitioner Council. The Council is 
an organization which provides a forum for 
nurse practitioners to discuss issues affect- 
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ing nurse practitioners in New Mexico. We 
represent the 249 nurse practitioners cur- 
rently certified in New Mexico. It has been 
brought to our attention that in recent 
weeks nurse practitioners have been denied 
payment for their services by Medicare. 
These services were provided by nurse prac- 
titioners in collaboration with their super- 
vising physicians and billed to Medicare 
under the physician's provider number. Tra- 
ditionally, these services have been provided 
by nurse practitioners, billed by the physi- 
cian or clinic and paid by Medicare. Recent 
fiscal concerns have prompted increased 
review of these claims and thus, denial of 
claims for services provided by nurse practi- 
tioners. 

As a result of this, one nurse practitioner 
here in New Mexico has been fired because 
her services are no longer reimbursable and 
the jobs of other nurse practitioners are in 
jeopardy. 

Nurse practitioners provide care to pa- 
tients in rural areas where it is difficult to 
attract or retain physicians. They are also 
the providers of health care to frail elderly 
in nursing homes and at other sites. The 
loss of Medicare payments for nurse practi- 
tioner services will lead to decreased services 
in some areas, and possibly, even the closure 
of some facilities. This presents a health 
care crisis for the citizens of New Mexico in 
that this would greatly decrease the accessi- 
bility of health care to older New Mexicans. 

Current law provide for reimbursement of 
physician assistants but not for nurse prac- 
titioners. For years, however, both nurse 
practitioners and physician assistants have 
provided similar services and worked in simi- 
lar capacities. 

It is imperative that something be done 
immediately to change this situation. We 
are not asking to expand our practice only 
to be reimbursed for the services which we 
have been providing and, in turn, provide 
for access to health care for the citizens of 
New Mexico. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL E. LAFAYETTE, 
Secretary. 


MASS TRANSIT INCENTIVE PLAN 


HON. DEAN A. GALLO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, today ! am intro- 
ducing a bill that will encourage employers to 
create a realistic employee incentive which 
will convince more commuters to take mass 
transit and allow all of us to breathe a little 
easier. 

The 1990's promises to be a decade of 
challenge and opportunity for innovative solu- 
tions to old problems. With traffic gridlock and 
air pollution plaguing our cities and surround- 
ing areas, lawmakers must look toward mass 
transit to help solve these complex issues. 

As a strong advocate of mass transit, | have 
opposed, and will continue to oppose, any ef- 
forts to cripple or kill Federal programs that 
are essential to our Nation’s efforts to provide 
affordable rail transportation as an alternative 
to highway travel. 
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But, we need to go beyond the status quo 
by promoting use of bus, rail, and van pool al- 
ternatives. 

A commuter incentive will promote cleaner 
air over our most polluted urban areas and 
ease the traffic gridlock that has become a 
daily frustration for millions of Americans. 

My mass transit incentive plan recognizes 
that we cannot continue to build bigger and 
bigger roads and pump more and more pollut- 
ants into the air by encouraging automotive, 
rather than mass transit, commuting habits. 
The tax laws clearly discourage the use of 
mass transit and discriminate against its 
users. The individual who drives to work and 
parks in the parking place can recover his 
parking costs tax-free, but the individual who 
commutes by train, bus, or subway receives 
no such help. 

Under current law, employers can provide 
up to $15 per month to reimburse employees 
mass transit commuting costs, but if the em- 
ployer provides one penny more, he or she 
loses his business expense deduction and the 
employee must pay income taxes. My initiative 
will increase the allowed amount to more 
closely reflect the current costs of commuting 
on buses, trains, subways, or in van pools. 

By reducing the number of cars on the road 
at rush hour, we would improve the quality of 
our air and relieve the pressure on our Na- 
tion's highways. 

Consider the facts as they directly affect 
northern. New Jersey and other urban and 
suburban areas. 

Roughly 102,000 people drive into New 
York City each weekday. 


New York City officials estimate that 43 per- 
cent of these drivers receive tax-free employ- 
er-provided parking subsidies. Of these drivers 
16 to 25 percent say they would switch to 
mass transit if it were more affordable. That 
would mean up to 25,000 fewer cars on the 
road. 


Automobiles are the largest single contribu- 
tor to the ozone and carbon monoxide prob- 
lems in New York and in the entire Northeast. 


The answer is obvious. Each time a com- 
muter chooses mass transit over driving to 
work he or she is making a significant contri- 
bution to reducing air pollution, making pro- 
ductive use of time formerly spent in traffic 
and saving the cost and environmental losses 
caused by destroying open space for new 
roads and parking lots. 

New Jersey is not alone in facing this criti- 
cal problem. Traffic gridlock and air pollution 
plague most of our Nation's cities and sub- 
urbs. Now, more than ever, we need alterna- 
tives to auto travel for commuters. 


Increased ridership on mass transit, in turn, 
helps to keep fares low and provide money 
for service improvements. 


Mass transit represents a necessary invest- 
ment in the future of our Nation. Continued 
economic development and continued im- 
provement in the quality of our lives will not 


be possible without it. 
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HOLLYWOOD'S NEW SUBPLOT: 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a short 60 days 
remain until Earth Day. A short time indeed, 
when we consider the tasks that are before 
us. One of the primary tasks of this celebra- 
tion is to educate the populous of the world 
regarding the problems of the environment. It 
is important that we use every remaining day 
to accomplish this goal. 

According to Nielson Research, the average 
television viewing time in November 1987 was 
approximately 19% hours per week. As long 
as people are watching that much television, it 
would be nice to see one of its messages 
center on environmentally responsible behav- 
ior. 

In fact, concern for our environment seems 
to have arrived in Hollywood. | would like to 
insert into the RECORD an article from USA 
TODAY regarding this newly accepted theme 
to be broadcast over our television sets. 

One of the most effective protections 
against environmental degradation is an edu- 
cated public. There is no legislation that can 
take the place of a population that simply 
won't stand for dirty air and water, a toxic 
waste site in their city or community, or land- 
fills filling up with waste that is recyclable. 
Once the people make demands, we will get 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, | applaud the work of the indi- 
viduals who are bringing greater attention to 
the needs of our environment. | hope that 
their fine efforts are successful. 

HorLvwoop's NEW SUBPLOT: ENVIRONMENT 

(By Anita Manning) 

Hollywood is doing its part for the planet, 

“On thirtysomething," Hope (Mel Harris), 
is active in a community effort to stop a 
waste incinerator. Characters discuss the 
merits of cloth diapers, fret about pesticides 
and wear environmental T-shirts. 

In a segment of "My Two Dads" to air at 
the end of the month, Joey (Greg Evigan) 
gets involved in a protest against ocean pol- 
lution. 

Leonard Nimoy's upcoming film New 
York Times" features a political cartoonist 
who is an environmentalist. 

A pilot for the first environmentally 
themed series, "The Elite," has been pro- 
duced by Paramount for CBS. The two-hour 
action/adventure features a team of scien- 
tific experts who form an ecological crime- 
fighting team. No air date yet. 

Efforts to encourage environmental 
themes have met with "tremendous support 
at all levels of the industry," says Andy 
Spahn, head of the 6-month-old Environ- 
mental Media Association. 

The group, whose steering committee in- 
cludes actors, studio heads and producers— 
including Ted Danson, Robert Redford, 
Norman Lear, Brandon Tartikoff, Grant 
Tinker and Jack Valenti—has met with writ- 
ers from more than 20 shows. 

"A one-minute scene that makes clear re- 
cycling is normal social behavior can send a 
positive signal," says Spahn. 

Sneaking in environmental messages is 
very satisfying, says David Simon, producer 
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of "My Two Dads." In the 60s, we were 
fighting the people in power. Now, we're 
'the man.' All these ex-radicals are in gov- 
ernment, in the media. This is trus activism. 
1 really thrilling to be able to do some- 
thing.“ 


HAYWOOD DAVIS’ SERVICE TO 
CIVIC EDUCATION 


HON. H. MARTIN LANCASTER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. LANCASTER. Mr. Speaker, we, as a 
nation have enjoyed the longest lasting consti- 
tutional democracy in history. As we witness 
the rebirth of democracy in European nations 
formerly under the yoke of tyrannical govern- 
ments, we try to encourage in their citizens 
recognition of the importance of the principles 
and values of free government we have cher- 
ished so long. 

We must, meanwhile, strive even more dili- 
gently to pass on to our own youth the under- 
standing of our democratic institutions. For 
this reason, | am most pleased to commend 
the efforts of Haywood Davis of the Pender 
County schools in my congressional district, 
whose dedication to the improvement of the 
civic education of our students has been ex- 
emplary. Mr. Davis coordinates the We the 
People Bicentennial Programs on the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights which includes 
the National Bicentennial Competition, its non- 
competitive companion program, Congress 
and the Constitution, and the National Histori- 
cal Pictorial Map Contest. 

Because of Mr. Davis’ dedication, thou- 
sands of upper elementary, middie and high 
school students have studied the program's 
curriculum and are more knowledgeable and 
appreciative of the origins of our democracy. 
This curriculum, introduces students to the 
philosophical ideas of our Founders, the his- 
torical background of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, and the issues and debates that 
shaped the writing of our Constitution. Most 
importantly, students learn of the responsibil- 
ities which accompany the rights of citizenship 
in a democracy. 

It seems ironic that while people throughout 
the world are clamoring for the right to vote in 
free elections, in the United States, only one 
out of five eligible voters under the age of 30 
takes advantage of that very right. Obviously, 
we must work to eliminate this apathy, and 
education and informed participation are our 
best tools. 

| am pleased to express my admiration and 
appreciation to Haywood Davis for his impres- 
sive contributions to the development of com- 
petent and responsible citizenship. 


REMEMBERING RABBI CHASKEL 
WERZBERGER 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, these are violent 
time, when life can be shattered with the sud- 
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denness of a gunshot. That's what happened 
on the quiet streets of Williamsburg, Brooklyn, 
recently when an unknown assailant brutally 
murdered Rabbi Chaskel Werzberger, a be- 
loved leader of the Satmar Hasidic communi- 


ty. 

The police reported that during the early 
morning hours of February 8, Rabbi Werz- 
berger was attacked and shot as he got into 
his car. Rabbi Werzberger died on Sunday, 
February 11. 

A survivor of the horrors perpetrated by the 
Nazis at Auschwitz, Rabbi Werzberger came 
to America as a teenager and grew into a 
man dedicated to the life of his community. 
Although he lost much of his family in the Hol- 
ocaust, Rabbi Werzberger was not a bitter 
man. Instead, he remained joyful, optimistic, 
and committed to the future and to the cele- 
bration of life and its remarkable possibilities. 

Rabbi Werzberger was a devoted and skill- 
ful assistant to the Satmar Rebbe, Grand 
Rabbi Moses Teitelbaum. He loved his com- 
munity and its members, and they deeply ap- 
preciated and valued his guidance. He presid- 
ed at weddings and funerals and strove to 
impart the values and principles contained in 
the Jewish faith to the young generation. 

As one dear friend who knew Rabbi Werz- 
berger for 36 years told the New York Times, 
"The guy was happy at your weddings and 
had tears in his eyes at funerals. He was part 
of your family, whatever you did. It was not 
show. It was with feelings and heart. From 
cradle to grave, he served his fellow mem- 

Rabbi Werzberger leaves his dear wife, 
Rifka, two sons, and four daughters. 

Mr. Speaker, it is always a sad day when 
we must mourn the passing of so fine and 
generous a neighbor. It is sadder still when 
that life is cut short prematurely by such a 
brutal act of criminal insanity. | urge each of 
my colleagues to reflect on the life of Rabbi 
Werzberger, his compassion, and his many 
contributions so that we might be inspired in 
our work to serve our communities with the 
same love and dedication he brought to those 
around him. 


SOUTH AFRICA FREE OF RACIAL 
DIVISION 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, as cochairman 
of the bipartisan, 185-member Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus, | applaud the decision 
taken by South African President F.W. De 
Klerk to unconditionally release Nelson Man- 
dela, the man who embodies black South Afri- 
cans' struggle for basic human rights and full 
political enfranchisement. This significant step 
toward a South Africa free of racial division is 
a most welcome development and a clear 
signal to the outside world that an end to the 
era of internal struggle in South Africa may be 
on the horizon. 

The courage and vigilance which Mandela 
has displayed throughout his long ordeal is 
representative of the hardships that have 
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been endured by the majority community of 
blacks in South Africa. Yet his willingness to 
enter into discussions with South African au- 
thorities demonstrates his desire to secure a 
peaceful end to apartheid. Hopefully, his free- 
dom, after 27 years of detention, will be the 
stimulus that will lead South Africa down an ir- 
reversible path toward a democratic and just 
society. 

By initiating reforms just 7 months into his 
term, President F.W. De Klerk has shown true 
political fortitude. His lifting of the restrictions 
against the African National Congress, the re- 
lease of some political prisoners, the end of 
prohibitions on free media coverage, and the 
abolition of other emergency restrictions are 
most welcome and long overdue. Together, 
they indicate his recognition that no govern- 
ment can suppress freedom of expression and 
deny the right to political participation without 
engendering continued civil unrest. 

Even so, basic human rights and freedoms 
still hang in the balance. The Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus continues to call for 
the release of all political prisoners, the lifting 
of all emergency restrictions, and an end to 
the system of apartheid. The upcoming dis- 
cussions between Mr. Mandela and members 
of the South African Government should 
produce substantial progress toward those 
goals. 

Both Nelson Mandela and President De 
Klerk are now buffeted by extremism, a force 
which both men must resist. For his part, Mr. 
Mandela must exercise leadership to promote 
peaceful change and Prevent further violence 
at all costs. As for President De Klerk, he 
must restrain those who oppose political 
reform and sustain a dialog with the newly le- 
gitimized African National Congress. 

As Mr. De Klerk stated in his historic ad- 
dress to Parliament on February 2, "the eyes 
of responsible governments across the world 
are focused upon us." Indeed they are, Mr. 
President, and will continue to be until basic 
political and human rights become a perma- 
nent reality for all South Africans. 


FICA TAXES AND CHILDREN'S 
CAMPS 


HON. JIM MOODY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
join with my colleague Representative HANK 
BROWN to introduce legislation to modify ex- 
isting youth employment FICA tax exemptions 
to include the seasonal employment of full- 
time students as seasonal camp counselors. 

Children's camps throughout the country 
offer millions of young people the opportunity 
for an enriched learning experience. Every 
year, thousands of volunteers, foreign ex- 
change students, and American college stu- 
dents serve as staff members at seasonal 
camps. 

Unfortunately, the seasonal children's 
camping industry is now facing troubling eco- 
nomic developments.  Skyrocketing land 
values and liability insurance premiums are 
putting the industry under real pressure. In ad- 
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dition, there is a shrinking pool of students 
willing and qualified to work with young chil- 
dren. The bill we are introducing today would 
help reverse the trend. 

Current law provides for several exceptions 
from FICA taxes, typically for youth-oriented 
employment. For example, students working 
for colleges and universities, student nurses 
employed by hospitals, and young men and 
women who deliver newspapers are not now 
subect to FICA taxes. 

If the same student takes a summer job 
working with children at a seasonal summer 
camp, FICA taxes are asessed. This inequity 
is compounded by the fact that summer camp 
counselors are paid an average of $800 for 
the season—usually far less than the stu- 
dent's academic financial obligations. 

Our bill would expand current youth-oriented 
FICA exemptions to include full-time students 
employed as children's camp counselors. Only 
full-time students, employed by seasonal chil- 
dren's camps for less than 13 weeks a year, 
would be covered by the exemption. Thus pro- 
fessional and adult support staff, most college 
seniors, nonstudents, and owner/operators 
would continue to pay FICA taxes, as would 
long-term employees and all employees of 
year-round camps. 

Extending existing exemptions to seasonal 
employment of student counselors will help 
stabilize the employment situation in the 
summer camp industry and thus ensure that 
children will be led by qualified individuals. By 
helping to promote children's camping pro- 
grams, we will also help improve the lives of 
millions of American children. 

| urge my colleagues to join us in sponsor- 
ing this important bill. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE NELSON 
MANDELA RESOLUTION 


HON. CHARLES A. HAYES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. HAYES of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 11, the world watched Neison Mandela 
walk out of 27 years of captivity as a political 
prisoner. He is now back among his people 
with his dignity intact, and his resolve stronger 
than ever to see an end to the inhuman 
system of apartheid. He is not a bitter man for 
his incarceration. He is not seeking revenge 
and although he is now free from the prison 
walls that held him for those 27 years, he is 
by no means a free man. Until the bondage of 
apartheid is erased from South African socie- 
ty, Nelson Mandela and his 28 million brothers 
and sisters, who make up the black majority in 
that country, will never enjoy true freedom. 

The examples Nelson Mandela has set, 
both by his action before being jailed, and 
now, after being released, are a testament to 
his unyielding commitment to freedom and de- 
mocracy—values which Americans have cher- 
ished since the founding of this country over 
200 years ago., 

Mr. Speaker, these are indeed remarkable 
times. Democratic reforms are taking place in 
Eastern Europe almost on a daily basis. Arms 
control treaties are being put forth, not only by 
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our country, but also by our cold war oppo- 
nent, the U.S.S.R. Now we have a South Afri- 
can President opening opportunities for posi- 
tive change in this country. We also have an 
African National Congress leader, expressing 
kind words for a South African President. 
These are indeed remarkable times, Mr. 
Speaker. 

It is my hope that this Congress, the repre- 
sentative body of the world's most progres- 
sive democracy, will take time to officially rec- 
ognize one of the world's foremost freedom 
fighters, Nelson Mandela. Just as we have 
welcomed freedom fighters in the past, includ- 
ing most recently Lech Walesa, it is only fitting 
that we do the same for one who champions 
the dreams and aspirations of 28 million of his 
brothers and sisters who long for true democ- 
racy. It is only fitting, Mr. Speaker, that this 
body host Nelson Mandela in a joint session 
during his upcoming visit to our courtry. 

In celebration of that future event, | am 
today introducing a resolution designating the 
week of his visit as Nelson Mandela Week.“ 
It is my hope that all of our colleagues, Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Conservatives, and Lib- 
erals, and all those in between, join me in this 
salute to a true champion of democracy. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION 
OF THE TRAVELERS PROTEC- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
the Travelers Protective Association has given 
over 100 years of service and safety educa- 
tion to the communities they faithfully serve. 
In January 1990 the Pennsylvania division of 
the Travelers Protective Association, having a 
membership of over 21,900, celebrated its 
100th anniversary in Harrisburg, PA. 

Mr. Speaker, the Travelers Protective Asso- 
ciation was founded in Chicago in 1882, and 
was Originally named the Traveling Men's 
Club. TPA was intimately involved with the 
creation of the Department of Labor and Com- 
merce, and one of their original endeavors 
was to have legislation passed requiring rail- 
roads to manufacture their railroad cars with 
steel instead of wood. This alone has un- 
doubtedly saved many lives over the past 
century. In 1946, TPA also inaugurated a 
child's accident prevention week, reminding us 
of simple measures we can all take to help 
everyone lead safer lives. 

In 1975, TPA established a Deaf and Near 
Deaf Scholarship Program, which has helped 
many children since then. Indicative of their 
strong desire to assist deaf youth, at the 1989 
National Travelers Protective Association Con- 
vention the membership approved the transfer 
of $1 million to the Deaf and Near Deaf 
Scholarship Program. This year, the program 
is already helping 50 children with hearing and 
other auditory aids and financial assistance. 
This scholarship program helps deaf and 
near-deaf children lead normal, productive 
lives, enabling them to contribute their great 
insight and learning to our society. 
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TPA also recently established a Child-O- 
Dent Program and has recently erected a 
child fire escape training trailer in Lancaster, 
PA, to teach children how to safely get out of 
fires. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pennsylvania TPA division 
is quite active and visible, selflessly helping 
many in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
They lead a statewide Labor Day coffee break 
at many roadside rest stops. They collect eye- 
glasses and hearing aids for Pennsylvania's 
elderly. And they teach Halloween safety, bike 
safety, and street safety to students through- 
out the State. The Pennsylvania division of 
TPA is the largest of the 38 Travelers Protec- 
tive Association divisions in the United States. 

The success of the Pennsylvania TPA divi- 
Sion is the product of its strong and devoted 
membership and its tireless leadership, and | 
would like to personally commend President 
Kenneth Brisan, Secretary and Treasurer John 
Szakasitz, Vice Presidents Walter Pasierbek, 
Larry Bidelspach, and Milt Stevens, Board 
Chairman Carl Smollinger, National Director 
Robert Fitzkee, State Publicity Chairman 
George Keebler, State Ritual Chairman Mi- 
chael Wagner, and alternative Director Leroy 
Hoeltzel for their tremendous exertions over 
the past year. Their actions help lay the 
groundwork for the second century of TPA 
service to the Nation and community. Let us 
take a moment to recognize their achieve- 
ments. 


TRIBUTE TO CHIEF ART 
CARNAHAN 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Chief Art Carnahan of my 
17th Congressional District of Ohio, who is re- 
tiring from the Liberty Fire Department after 
32 years of dedicated service. 

Chief Carnahan became a volunteer for the 
Liberty Fire Department in 1957. Since that 
time, Art has received various promotions. In 
1965 he was made a volunteer lieutenant, 
then in 1969 he was made a ful'-time captain. 
Finally, in 1971 he became the Liberty Fire 
Department fire chief. 

Chief Carnahan has devoted many years to 
his community. He has shown great interest 
and caring for his fellow citizens and for his 
position with the Liberty Fire Department. He 
has been an inspiration for his fellow firefight- 
ers and to his community. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Chief Art Carnahan on 
his retirement after 32 years on the Liberty 
Fire Department. Chief Carnahan's dedication 
is greatly appreciated and | am proud to have 
this opportunity to pay tribute to such a fine 
individual. | am honored to represent this out- 
standing citizen. 
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HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, on February 7, 
1990, a number of Albanian-Americans, in- 
cluding some from Michigan's twelfth district, 
began a vigil in front of the White House in 
hope of bringing attention to the terrible plight 
of ethnic Albanians in Kosovo. Their message 
must not fall on deaf ears. The time has come 
for the United States to speak out clearly and 
unequivocally for democratic change and an 
improvement of the deplorable human rights 
situation in Kosovo. 

The province of Kosovo, whose population 
is 90 percent Albanian, has been autonomous 
since 1974. However, for nearly a year, Slobo- 
dan Milosevic has imposed martial law on 
Kosovo. Recent peaceful demonstrations 
there for free elections and a release of politi- 
cal prisoners have been answered with bul- 
lets, clubs and tear gas. The current crack- 
down by Yugoslavian authorities has claimed 
at least 30 lives. 

Ethnic Albanians have suffered terribly 
under Milosevic. Schools teaching the Albani- 
an language have been closed. Jail sentences 
have been handed down for the mere posses- 
sion of Albanian national symbols. Hundreds 
of political prisoners remain in Yugoslavian 
jails for speaking out against these injustices. 

The number of political prisoners continues 
to grow. Over 60 percent of all political prison- 
ers in Yugoslavia are ethnic Albanians. Condi- 
tions in Yugoslavian jails are horrendous. Alle- 
gations of beatings and torture of ethnic Alba- 
nian prisoners are widespread. As a beacon 
of freedom, the United States must shine a 
light on such flagrant human rights abuses. 

As democratic change sweeps across East- 
ern Europe, Yugoslavia is at a crossroads. It is 
important that the terrible suffering of ethnic 
Albanians in Kosovo be brought before our 
national conscience. | urge the administration 
and my colleagues to speak out on this issue 
so that justice may prevail. 


EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 
ACT 


HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing legislation entitled the Efficiency in 
Government Act. Its premise is simple: it re- 
quires each Federal agency to examine every- 
thing that it does, whether by contract or by 
Government employee, and to identify 
changes which will make its operations more 
efficient and cost effective. 

This bill is the product of many oversight 
hearings held by the Human Resources Sub- 
committee of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, which | chair, as well as hearings 
before several other House committees. An 
important feature of this legislation is a major 
overhauling of the way in which the Federal 
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Government determines whether or not to 
contract to the private sector those functions 
presently performed by Federal employees. It 
does this in a manner which should improve 
the quality of Federal contract drafting, man- 
agement, and oversight while simultaneously 
achieving great efficiency and cost savings for 
those activities which continue to be per- 
formed by Federal employees. 

This bill requires all agencies to identify and 
implement their most efficient organizations. 
After 3 years, if the agency head decides that 
the private sector may be able to provide the 
service at an increased savings to the Gov- 
ernment, a risk/benefit study is initiated to de- 
termine if this could be accomplished consist- 
ent with the agency's needs. 

In this process, the Efficiency in Govern- 
ment Act addresses a growing contracting 
problem by i that the Government 
does not contract with the private sector for 
services that are inherently government func- 
tions," for example: an act of governing, such 
as administering grant money or processing 
and collecting tax returns. 

In conducting the contract risk/benefit stud- 
ies, agencies would be required to compare 
the costs of keeping the function in-house 
with those of going to contract. The study 
must ensure: that the analysis is based on the 
most efficient organization; that actual costs 
to agencies are used in the study; that all 
costs to the Government, including contractor 
bonuses and severance pay for Federal em- 
ployees are taken into account; and, equally 
important, that the possible costs associated 
with reconverting a contracted function back 
to an in-house function, if the contracting deci- 
sion was incorrect. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
would also be required to establish uniform, 
Government-wide accounting and manage- 
ment procedures when conducting cost com- 
parison studies. Incredibly, this does not now 
exist despite the last two administrations' en- 
thusiasm for contracting out. 

The Efficiency in Government Act also calls 
for comprehensive economic impact state- 
ments on the effect of contracting out on Fed- 


future employment. 

By requiring both the Government and con- 
tractors to identify and implement their most 
efficient ization, this bill will save the 
Government millions of dollars by making sure 
that all organizations, whether Government or 
contractor, are accountable. 

This bill sends a clear message to the 
American people that we are committed to 
making major movements in the way Govern- 
ment operates. Efficiency and cost effective- 
ness will be the new criteria by which its oper- 
ations are measured. The status quo is no 
longer good enough. | urge my colleagues to 
join with me in this effort by cosponsoring this 
measure. 
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HONORING NATHAN KOLODNEY 


HON. ELIOT L. ENGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1990, an outstanding community 
leader from the Bronx, Nathan Kolodney, will 
be honored. 

Nat is not only completing his 11th year at 
Bronx House, which is a Jewish Community 
Center in the Pelham Parkway section of the 
Bronx, but he is also celebrating his 10th anni- 
versary as its executive vice president. 

During his time at Bronx House and due to 
his leadership, we have seen the establish- 
ment of a parent/toddler center, a latchkey 
program for elementary school-age children, 
the creation of an outreach service for the 
homebound elderly, and the development of 
health-related programs for all ages—with 
special emphasis on the needs of senior citi- 
zens. 

Nat, however, does not limit his activities 
and his talents only to Bronx House. He has 
worked and continues to strive for the better- 
ment of all the residents of Bronx County. He 
is a founder and chairperson of the Bronx 
Council of UJA-Federation Agencies. Nat also 
helped establish and currently serves as vice 
president of the Neighborhood Initiatives De- 
velopment Corp., a local housing and neigh- 
borhood improvement corporation. He also 
serves as a member of the Bronx Borough 
President's Economic Development Commit- 
tee. 

| have had the honor and privilege of work- 
ing with Nat Kolodney during most of the 
years | have been in public office. He is a 
dedicated community worker who has shown 
the kind of commitment to people and neigh- 
borhoods that is rarely seen today. 

| am pleased to join the community and its 
leadership in honoring Nat Kolodney. 


GEN. THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO, 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR HERO 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, February 12 
marked the 244th anniversary of the birth of 
the great Polish patriot and hero of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko. 
His achievements during the War for Inde- 
pendence embody the hopes and aspirations 
of the Polish people, and all freedom-loving 
people, who strive to achieve liberty and self- 
determination. 

Thaddeus Kosciuszko was born in Poland 
on February 12, 1746, and studied at the 
Corps of Cadets in Warsaw and the French 
Higher Military School, where he developed 
an expertise in military strategy, demonstrating 
a talent for using the area's terrain for de- 
fense purposes. 

Four years after he was driven into exile by 
the partitioning of Poland in 1772, Thaddeus 
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Kosciuszko offered his services to the Conti- 
nental Congress. His hope was to contribute 
to the cause of American independence, and 
was able to achieve successes which were at 
the time unattainable for his beloved native 
home of Poland. 

Kosciuszko's first important assignment as 
military engineer occurred at the Battle of 
Saratoga. The British plan was to isolate New 
England from the other colonies. By helping to 
defeat this strategy and forcing the surrender 
of Britian's general, “Gentleman Johnny" Bur- 
goyne, Kosciuszko's actions served as a cata- 
lyst for bringing both France and Spain into 
the war, since these countries recognized that 
the American colonies had the potential to win 
in their struggle for independence. 

Kosciuszko's most important contribution in 
the battle for American independence was the 
construction of the fortifications at West Point. 
The location of the fortifications at the Hudson 
River was essential to preserve communica- 
tion among the State, and it took Kosciuszko 
2 years to make West Point impregnable to 
enemy forces. 

Because of his meritorious service, Con- 
gress in 1783 made him a brigadier general, 
and Gen. George Washington nominated 
General Kosciuszko for membership in the 
Order of the Cincinnati, an organization of the 
officers of the Continental Army. 

Mr. Speaker, today as the people of Poland 
struggle to establish a true democracy in their 
beloved nation, | am proud to join with Polish- 
Americans in the 11th Congressional District 
of Illinois, which | am honored to represent, 
and Americans of Polish descent throughout 
the United States, in commemorating the birth 
of Thaddeus Kosciuszko. His name and his 
deeds are a source of strength and inspiration 
for all peoples who are committed to the just 
causes of liberty and freedom. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOLS CELEBRATE 
CENTENNIAL 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, International 
Correspondence Schools, Inc. [ICS] based in 
Scranton, PA, the world's oldest and largest 
correspondence school, is celebrating its cen- 
tennial this year. 

For a century now, ICS has helped people 
in the United States, as well as around the 
world, realize their career hopes and dreams 
by helping them get better jobs, earn more 
money, and attain greater job security through 
correspondence education. 

ICS has grown from a one-course coal 
mining schoo! to an educational institution of- 
fering home-study education and training to 
more than 250,000 students located in more 
than 130 countries around the world. In Febru- 
ary, the school enrolled its 10 millionth stu- 
dent. 

Currently, the company offers more than 40 
courses domestically and 60 courses around 
the world; ranging from art to computer pro- 
gramming to TV/VCR repair. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Highways, bridges and buildings across 
America—including the Panama Canal, 
Coulee and Hoover Dams, the San Francisco/ 
Oakland Bay Bridge, Pittsburgh’s Forbes Field 
and St. Luke’s Hospital in Kansas City, MO— 
were designed and/or built by ICS alumni and 
staff. In addition, more than 100 buildings in 
Lackawanna County and surrounding counties 
in the heart of my congressional district can 
lay claim to an ICS influence. In more ways 
than one, it can be said that ICS has helped 
change the face of northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Today, ICS is used by more than 2,000 
American corporations, including nearly half of 
the Fortune 500 to train their employees. 

On behalf of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, | would like to congratulate International 
Correspondence Schools and its 300 employ- 
ees on their 100th birthday and extend best 
wishes as it moves into its second century of 
home-study education. 


INTRODUCTION OF YOUTH 
SERVICE ACT OF 1990 


HON. STEVE GUNDERSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
joined by Mr. GOODLING, Mr. SMITH from Ver- 
mont, and Mr. HENRY to introduce legislation 
which will address two areas critical to the 
future of our Nation—the need to instill in our 
young people the necessary work skills and 
work ethics to ensure a well qualified work 
force into the next century, and the need to 
further explore and better utilize our often un- 
tapped human resources in addressing the dif- 
ficult issues facing our communities today. 

The Youth Service Act of 1990 helps to ad- 
dress both of these needs simultaneously by 
working through existing programs and recog- 
nizing the opportunities each of these situa- 
tions presents to the other. No new bureauc- 
racies are created, no new costs are incurred 
at any level of government, no mandates are 
leveled, yet new resources are brought to 
bear to address the needs of both our young 
people and our communities. 

Under the Youth Service Act, three new 
programs would be authorized through the 
Job Training Partnership Act. The first, the 


Community Service Program for Youth, would 


allow youths to serve in a myriad of service 
agencies and organizations, from State and 
local agencies to senior centers, hospitals, li- 
braries, day care centers and recreational fa- 
cilities. Through such service, these young 
participants would gain valuable insight into 
the working world, learning skills which will not 
only result in personal career benefits but also 
in benefits to their future employers and, ulti- 
mately, our Nation. 

At the same time, the valuable service 
these young people would provide while im- 
proving their own work place skills will im- 
prove the welfare of their fellow citizens and 
their communities, helping to bridge the gap 
between available resources and the needs of 
service provider and their consumers. 

The second program to be established 
under the Youth Service Act is the Conserva- 
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tion Corps Program for Youth. Under this pro- 
gram, the resources of our youths would be 
tapped to address the many environmental 
needs of our communities. Projects would be 
developed in conjunction with appropriate 
State, local, and Federal agencies in areas 
ranging from conservation, rehabilitation and 
improvement of wildlife habitats, parks and 
recreational facilities to urban revitalization, 
energy conservation and enhancement, and 
waterfront improvement. 

Again, the benefits accrued to the individual 
participants through enhanced self-esteem, 
skills and understanding of the work ethic 
would be matched by important benefits for 
the community as a whole. 

The third component of the Youth Service 
Act is the School-based Service Learning Pro- 
gram for Youth. Under this program, students 
would join school-sponsored service programs 
throughout the community, developed coop- 
eratively with community leaders to address 
local needs. Service would be coupled with a 
formal learning component to ensure that the 
educational skills of participants would be sup- 
ported and enhanced throughout program par- 
ticipation. 

Taken together, these three programs 
would provide significant, demonstrable bene- 
fits to both participants and their communi- 
ties—benefits which are long term and lasting 
rather than short term and fleeting. As we 
watch our communities bring new resources 
to bear on their needs and our young people 
enhance their personal and employment skills, 
we will be watching the future of our Nation. 


A SALUTE TO MONICA B. 
ZULAUF 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | wish to call to 
the attention of our colleagues the achieve- 
ments of a fantastic lady, one who believes in 
giving rather than receiving, Mrs. Monica B. 
Zulauf. 

Monica is a resident of Hastings-on-Hudson, 
NY, but to classify her as a mere "resident" 
does not do justice to the achievements of 
this outstanding person. 

Monica Zulauf has been chairman of the 
Hastings-on-Hudson Chamber of Commerce 
for the past 7 years. Her tenure has been an 
active and vital one. However, even before 
becoming chairman, Monica was famous for 
the festive manner in which she decorated the 
village every Christmas and Channukah time 
for the holiday season. 

Monica serves on the safety council of the 
village of Hastings-on-Hudson, and chaired 
the villages' ethics committee for 6 years. She 
also serves on the board of trustees for the 
Community Hospital at Dobbs Ferry, and is a 
volunteer with St. John's Hospital. 

Monica can always be found diligently work- 
ing for the less fortunate. For over 5 years, 
she chaired the Bike-a-thon in Hastings which 
benefited children with cystic fibrosis. She 
also works closely with the Kiwanis and Key 
clubs, and is an active member of the Hast- 
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ings Lions’ club and the League of Women 
Voters. 

Monica was appointed to the Waterfront 
Redevelopment Committee in 1981, and 
served through the completion of that commit- 
tee’s mandate. A planning firm was eventually 
chosen to review all prior plans and to pro- 
pose a realistic means of redeveloping the 
waterfront neighborhood, 

Mr. Speaker, the  Hastings-on-Hudson 
Chamber of Commerce will soon be honoring 
Monica Zulauf as the “Woman of the Year" 
for 1990. For many, this is a recognition long 
overdue. For myself, it is especially a poignant 
moment, for Monica has been my friend and a 
invaluable helper for many years. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite all of our colleagues to 
join with me in saluting Monica Zulauf for her 
stellar achievements. 


THE EMERGENCY FEDERAL 
JUDGESHIP ACT OF 1990 


HON. LAMAR S. SMITH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, today our 
Nation faces a critical shortage of Federal 
judges. Despite the growing workload of the 
Federal courts, Congress has not created any 
new judgeships since 1984. 

That is why today | am introducing the 

Emergency Federal Judgeship Act, a bill to 
provide for the creation of 20 new judicial po- 
sitions. The assignment of these positions will 
be based on the needs of those Federal dis- 
trict courts that have been most severely im- 
pacted by the increase in drug crime related 
case. 
Federal courts have witnessed an explosion 
in the number of criminal cases filed, particu- 
larly those related to drug felonies. In the last 
5 years, the average number of felony drug 
cases handled by Federal judges has skyrock- 
eted 70 percent. There are many reasons 
behind the alarming trend of overburdened 
Federal court dockets. More criminals are 
being sent to the courthouse for drug indict- 
ments as a result of our increasingly success- 
ful efforts in fighting the war on drugs. 

Law enforcement reforms such as the im- 
plementation of mandatory sentencing guide- 
lines that lessen the incentive of criminals to 
plea bargain, and passage of the Speedy Trail 
Act, which requires that drug felony defend- 
ants go to trial within 70 days of their indict- 
ment, have contributed greatly to the deluge 
of criminal cases flooding the courts. 

One serious impact of the criminal case in- 
crease is the growing backlog of civil cases 
pending trial. Since 1984, the number of pend- 
ing civil cases over 3 years old has jumped 
over 40 percent. This does not, however, re- 
flect a productivity or efficiency problem in the 
Federal judiciary. For example, the Western 
District of Texas has a pending civil caseload 
that is 750 percent above the national aver- 
age. At the same time, this district is highest 
ranking in the Nation in the number of trials 
completed per judge. The problem is simply 
that the Federal court system has been over- 
whelmed. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


As we commit more resources and man- 
power to our drug enforcement and interdic- 
tion efforts, the strain on the Federal courts 
will continue to increase. 

Federal judges in addition to these 20 will 
still be needed all across the country. Howev- 
er, given the realities of existing Federal 
bench vacancies and the inherently slow nom- 
ination process, we must prioritize the assign- 
ment of new judges. 

Top priority must go to the areas where the 
drug war has put the greatest demand on our 
criminal justice system. My bill will direct the 
Judicial Conference to recommend the assign- 
ment of the 20 new judgeships according to 
drug-related case filings per district. Creating 
20 new positions would be a step toward alle- 
viating the crisis that exists in high-intensity 
drug crime areas such as Texas, New York, 
California, Florida, and Arizona. 

We cannot continue to beef up our drug 
interdiction and law enforcement efforts while 
neglecting the Federal court system and its 
overburdened resources. | strongly urge my 
colleagues to join me in cosponsoring this 
much-needed legislation. 


ORGAN MOUNTAINS NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION AREA 


HON. JOE SKEEN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation that will establish the Organ 
Mountains National Conservation Area [NCA] 
in southern New Mexico. The Organ Moun- 
tains NCA shall consist of approximately 
58,560 acres of land managed by the Bureau 
of Land Management. 

This area is already a popular recreation 
area for thousands of individuals who have a 
wide range of interests—from picnicking to 
hiking to rock climbing. The creation of this 
NCA will help improve, conserve, and protect 
a diverse area that includes unique and na- 
tionally important ecological, cultural, scenic, 
scientific, and recreational resources. This leg- 
islation will establish a plan that will ensure 
future generations enjoy these outstanding 
public resources. 

The Organ Mountains lie directly east of 
Las Cruces, NM, the largest city in my district 
and one of the fastest-growing communities in 
the Nation. These mountains provide a spec- 
tacular backdrop to Las Cruces with a 5,000- 
foot elevational change from the Mesilla 
Valley to Organ Peak. These are truly magnifi- 
cent mountains and they act as a powerful 
magnet to thousands of people who have 
made the Organs one of the most popular 
playgrounds in the State. 

The Organ Mountains connect with the 
Franklin Mountains to the south. This area is 
known to biologists as one of the most botani- 
cally unique regions in the Southwest with 24 
rare, threatened, or endangered species. It is 
an area of tremendous biological diversity 
where the Chihuahuan Desert, Rocky Moun- 
tains, and Mexican Highlands meet. Prehistor- 
ic occupation has been noted from at least 
9,500 B.C. There are numerous historic ruins 
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within this area including remnants of the Van 
Patten Resort at Dripping Springs which was 
built in the 1880's. Nearby are several stilt 
houses which accommodated tuberculosis pa- 
tients in the early 1900's. 

The Organ Mountains coordinated resource 
management plan, finalized in 1989, shall be 
adopted as the initial master plan governing 
land uses within the Organ Mountains NCA. In 
addition to the current 55-unit overnight camp- 
ing and picnic area at Aguirre Springs on the 
east side of the mountains, and the 16 day- 
use units of the west side at La Cueva and 
Dripping Springs, future plans call for an ex- 
pansion of facilities. The old Cox Ranch head- 
quarters, which was acquired by the BLM with 
the help of The Nature Conservancy, has 
been refurbished to create the A.B. Cox Visi- 
tor Center with a maintenance shop and addi- 
tional day-use group picnic facilities. 

Besides Baylor Pass Trail and Pine Tree 
Trail, totaling 10 miles, future plans include 
the creation of approximately 40 miles of new 
trails to connect the A.B. Cox Visitor Center 
and Aguirre Springs with the Franklin Moun- 
tains State Park in Texas. 

The legislation requires the Department of 
the Army and the Department of the Interior 
to develop a cooperative management agree- 
ment with provisions for the joint protection 
and management of scenic, cultural, and natu- 
ral values within the Organ Mountains NCA. 

Livestock grazing will be permitted to con- 
tinue within the Organ Mountains NCA. Hunt- 
ing and trapping will be permitted in accord- 
ance with applicable laws and regulations of 
the United States and the State of New 
Mexico. Subject to valid existing rights, the 
land within the Organ Mountains NCA will be 
withdrawn from operation under the general 
mining laws of the United States. 

This legislation, with its inclusive manage- 
ment plan, will provide for the protection, im- 
provement and conservation of some of the 
most unique public lands in the United States. 
| am also pleased to state that the concept of 
an Organ Mountains NCA has produced en- 
thusiastic local support. The Las Cruces City 
Council and the Dona Ana County Commis- 
sion have passed resolutions endorsing the 
creation of a national conservation area. Even 
the local BLM District Advisory Board unani- 
mously passed a resolution in support of the 
NCA concept for the Organ Mountains. 

Therefore, it is most fitting that Congress 
takes this legislative step now before the foot- 
steps of the future trample out the legacy of 
the past. Rare plants, incredible views, oppor- 
tunities for recreation, solitude, and education 
await us all in the Organ Mountains. | urge my 
colleagues to join me in this opportunity to 
preserve and protect our national heritage. 


SALUTE TO THE WEST 
HENRIETTA BAPTIST CHURCH 


HON. LOUISE M. SLAUGHTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1990 
Ms, SLAUGHTER of New York. Mr. Speak- 


er, this weekend, the West Henrietta Baptist 
Church will celebrate 175 years of ministry. Its 
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distinguished contributions over the years 
have enriched the community of West Henriet- 
ta, NY, and the congregation has earned spe- 
cial recognition. 

The church has grown and accomplished 
much in its 175-year history and stands as a 
model of spiritual guidance for the residents of 
the community and my congessional district. 

Through their deep concern for others and 
a commitment to serve mankind, Pastor Rich- 
ard Myers and the congregation of the West 
Henrietta Baptist Church continue to build on 
their historic foundation. The church has been 
a pillar of community spirit through sponsor- 
ship of religious and civic activities. 

The church has actively participated in 
“Habitat for Humanity” and other programs to 
aid the poor. In addition, the congregation 
places a strong emphasis on youth activities 
and promotes interdenominational cooperation 
and religious liberty. 

We are a nation of diverse religions, yet the 
church has been the cornerstone of most 
communities throughout our history. The West 
Henrietta Baptist Church is a sterling example 
of how such a strong foundation can help an 
institution strengthen with age. 

| salute Pastor Meyers and his congregation 
for the achievements of the past, the promise 
of the present, and the possibilities for the 
future. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. TOM TIJERINA 


HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, it is my distinct 
pleasure and high honor to recognize Mr. Tom 
Tijerina. 

After more than 30 years of dedicated and 
effective service to his country, Tom is retiring 
from the Department of the Navy on March 2, 
1990. Tom Tijerina has had an illustrious 
career with the Navy. But he may best be re- 
membered for his work as a procurement ana- 
lyst and professional adviser to the director of 
the small and disadvantaged business utiliza- 
tion in the Office of the Secretary of the Navy. 
In this latest capacity, Tom was the Navy's 
principal staff member responsible for the im- 
plementation of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration's section 8(a) program, and related 
small disadvantaged business programs. It is 
no surprise, therefore, that the Navy's per- 
formance in this area has achieved a level of 
excellence during Tom's tenure. Mr. Tijerina 
has gained wide recognition among the small 
disadvantaged business community for his ex- 
pertise, innovation, and guidance in imple- 
menting the Navy's procurement policies. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to congratulate Mr. Tom 


Tijerina for a job well done, and to wish him 
the best for the future. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


HONORING THE JOHN BOOTH 
SENIOR CENTER 


HON. BENJAMIN L. CARDIN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, John Booth 
Senior Center will celebrate its 25th anniver- 
sary of service to the East Baltimore commu- 
nity on Sunday, February 25, 1990. 

First opened on February 25, 1965, the 
center was the culmination of planning and 
construction efforts by all segments of the 
community: students from Patterson High 
School, the Baltimore Metropolitan Area 
United Auto Workers Retired Workers Council, 
the United Democratic Club, city councilman 
William Bonnett, civic leaders Irvin Kovens, Dr. 
Frank Marino, and Mr. Harold S. Callowhill, 
and the city of Baltimore Bureau of Recrea- 
tion. 
In 1965 the John Booth Senior Center was 
one of only 350 senior centers in the United 
States. Today, there are over 18,000 such 
groups and centers across our country re- 
sponding to the needs of our aging popula- 
tion. 

| rise to salute the efforts of the John Booth 
Senior Center founders and supporters. The 
John Booth Senior Center under the leader- 
ship of Ms. June Goldfield, continues to be 
the focal point of the community, providing op- 
portunities and options for older persons to 
continue active and creative lives as part of 
the Baltimore community. 


NATIONAL RECREATIONAL 
TRAILS FUND ACT OF 1990 


HON. LARRY E. CRAIG 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce the National Recreational Trails Fund 
Act of 1990. 

The measure would set aside a fair portion 
of the highway trust fund moneys for use in 
constructing and maintaining off-highway rec- 
reational trails. These funds would be allocat- 
ed to qualified States through a grant pro- 
gram. The bill would also establish a National 
Recreational Trails Advisory Committee. 

All fuel users pay a fuel tax in exchange for 
a benefit. Not excluded from these taxpayers 
are those who use highway vehicles off-high- 
way, and other motors not used on highways, 
such as snowmobiles, all-terrain vehicles, and 
motorcycles. 

Although the recreational trails and back 
country terrain used by off-highway vehicles 
must be constructed and maintained, such 
needs receive little priority in the budgetary 
process. 

In addition, these trails are used by nonmo- 
torists. They would likewise benefit from the 
improvement of our recreational trails. 

Therefore, for safety, environmental protec- 
tion, and recreational reasons, reserving a 
portion of the taxes imposed on motor fuel 
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used in off-highway recreational trail motors is 
warranted. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to join 
me by cosponsoring this important initiative. 


CYPRUS: THE TRUE STORY 
HON. DAN BURTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 31, 1990, several of my colleagues 
participated in a specia! order on the House 
floor to discuss the Cyprus issue. Regrettably, 
this discussion presented only one side of the 
Cyprus equation. A fair hearing for the Turkish 
Oypriot side of this controversy is long over- 
due. A great injustice was done to the Turkish 
Cypriots between 1960 and 1974. Accordingly, 
| would like to share with my colleagues the 
historical facts which took place on the island 
during that period of time. 

Cyprus became part of the Turkish empire 
in 1571. At that time the island was populated 
by a mixture of people from many different 
parts of the eastern Mediterranean and 
Europe. Over three centuries later the island 
became part of the British empire. In 1960 
Britain recognized that both the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriot communities had a right of 
self-determination. For this reason, Britain 
transferred sovereignty not to the Greek Cy- 
piots but to both communities, acting as equal 
partners under a constitution agreed to by 
each as political equals. 

In December 1963, the Greek Cypriots 
launched their first major armed attack against 
the Turkish Cypriot people only 3 years after 
the establishment of the joint partnership Re- 
public. From that day forward, Turkish Cypri- 
ots lived in fear for their lives. Many were 
killed in constant attacks on their villages and 
towns. The Turkish Cypriots were forced into 
fortified enclaves for mutual protection, 
squeezed into less than 3 percent of the 
island, and ejected by force from their rightful 
place in the bicommunal government. There- 
fore, it was in 1963 not 1974, that Cyprus 
became divided. 

Article IV of the 1960 Treaty of Guarantee 
gave Turkey the legal right to intervene if the 
1960 agreement was violated. They refrained 
from doing so despite the attack of 1963 and 
refrained again when attacks on the Turkish 
Cypriots resumed in 1967. However, when 
Greece invaded on July 15, 1974, and tried to 
annex the island, Turkish forces intervened 
and established an area in Northern Cyprus 
where Turkish Cypriots could live in safety. 

Many of my colleagues often argue that 
having defeated the Greek Cypriot attack, 
Turkish troops should withdraw and leave the 
Turkish Cypriots to live in terror again. Obvi- 
ously, withdrawal of the Turkish Cypriot troops 
before a settlement for the island is agreed 
upon by both peoples—Turkish and Greek—is 
not a solution. British troops, United Nations 
troops, and a constitution failed to protect the 
Turkish Cypriots from 1963 to 1974. The Turk- 
ish Cypriots are justified in demanding Turkish 
troops to ensure their survival. As long as 
Greek Cypriots do not understand that securi- 
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ty for the Turkish Cypriots is one of the crucial 
factors in reaching an overall settlement for 
the island, it is unlikely that there will be an 
agreement. 

On January 26, 1989, the Greek Cypriot 
leader, George Vassilious, said “Cyprus is a 
bastion of Greece. The number of islands 
which are Greek are many and Cyprus is just 
one of them.” In my view, this represents the 
fundamental problem preventing a resolution 
of the Cyprus issue. It must be made clear to 
the Greek Cypriots that Cyprus is not a Greek 
island, but an island which belongs to both 
the Greek and Turkish Cypriots. 

The Greek Cypriots repudiated the 1960 
treaty and the Constitution of the Republic of 
Cyprus, by their conduct from 1963 to 1974, 
and by express declarations in February 1966 
and June 1967. Therefore, it can be argued 
that the exclusively Greek Cypriot administra- 
tion now operating in Southern Cyprus is no 
more legitimate than the government estab- 
lished by the Turkish Cypriots. 

In my opinion, there can be no hope of a 
settlement in Cyprus until the Turkish and 
Greek Cypriots accept each other as political 
equals. In the interest of both peoples of the 
island, again, | call upon my colleagues to 
learn more about the Turkish Cypriot side of 
the Cyprus issue. 


THE TIME HAS COME TO 
PROTECT THE FLAG 


HON. DANA ROHRABACHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, to my 
disappointment, the House of Representatives 
has yet to vote on the proposal to add an 
amendment to the Constitution which prohibits 
desecration of the flag. 

One of my constituents, Idabell Griffin of 
Huntington Beach, recently wrote to me 
asking Congress to enact the amendment. 
She wrote: Having lost two brothers in World 
War Il, one a Marine killed on lowa Jima, 
March 10, 1945, and my oldest brother in the 
Navy, | support President Bush returning re- 
spect and honor to our flag. The flag is our 
Nation's symbol of freedom, a reminder of the 
sacrifice and pride instilled in our hearts." 

Ms. Griffin's testimony eloquently demon- 
strates the need for an amendment to the 
Constitution to protect the flag of the United 
States. It is my hope that in this session Con- 
gress will vote on this critical issue. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. AND MRS. 
MORTON L. FRIEDMAN 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1990 

Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Morton L. Friedman 
on the opening of their new business, Caffe 
Donatello, in the Town and Country Village 
Shopping Center in Sacramento, CA. 
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This is indeed a special honor for Mr. and 
Mrs. Friedman, their family, and their friends. | 
have no doubt that the operation of their busi- 
ness will be both successful and exciting. This 
fine establishment will be an added delight to 
the Town and Country Village Shopping 
Center. 

| commend these Sacramentans for the 
dedication and commitment invested in start- 
ing one's own business. | know that their com- 
mitment to excellence will provide the Sacra- 
mento community with the highest quality of 
restaurant service. | ask my colleagues to join 
me in congratulating the Friedmans and wish- 
ing them many years of success. 


AID TO ISRAEL 
HON. MICHAEL A. ANDREWS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, as a supporter 
of strong United States-Israel relations, | was 
extremely disturbed by Senator DOLE's Janu- 
ary 16 proposal to cut aid to Israel and other 
major United States foreign aid recipients by 5 
percent. | hope that my colleagues will join me 
in working to defeat any such proposal. 

There are places where | think we can, and 
should, reduce United States aid, but Israel is 
not among them. In fact, Israel's needs are in- 
creasing. 

Israel is already beginning to receive what is 
going to be a huge influx of immigrants from 
the Soviet Union—an influx the United States 
has been encouraging for more than a 
decade. Clearly, it is going to need financial 
assistance in resettling these immigrants. 

Moreover, the military threat to Israel ap- 
pears to be on the rise, particularly with the 
acquisition of modern weapons by various 
Arab nations hostile to it. 

Again, | do believe that with developments 
in Eastern Europe and other areas, we must 
reassess our foreign aid policies. However, 
cutting aid to Israel, one of our most staunch 
and important allies, is not the answer. 


A TRIBUTE TO OSCAR 
PETERSEN 


HON. ROBERT J. MRAZEK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Oscar Petersen for his 50 years 
of dedicated service to the Flower Hill Hose 
Co., No. 1, of the Port Washington Fire De- 
partment. 

The volunteer fire department is one of the 
great institutions in America today. Thousands 
of our citizens freely give their time, effort, and 
sometimes their lives in order to protect our 
communities. 

For the past 50 years, Oscar Petersen has 
proudly upheld this tradition. On countless oc- 
casions in his career, Oscar answered the call 
for help in his community, regardless of the 
time of day, or the possible danger to himself. 
He has served his community and the Port 
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Washington Fire Department with pride and 
distinction. 

Mr. Speaker, | take great special pride in 
the many volunteer fire departments through- 
out the Third Congressional District of Long 
Island. Those who serve these departments 
prove that the values of community spirit and 
voluntarism are still alive and well in America 
today. 

On April 28, 1990, the Port Washington Fire 
Department and the entire community will 
honor Oscar Petersen at a cocktail reception. 
| join them in their salute and wish Oscar well 
in his future endeavors. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE DIS- 
ABILITIES PREVENTION ACT 
OF 1990 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, today | join with 
my colleagues, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. MADIGAN, 
and Mr. TAUKE in introducing the Disabilities 
Prevention Act of 1990. 

Some 15 percent of the U.S. population, or 
38 million Americans, suffer from some kind of 
physical, sensory, mental disability or chronic 
disease. These disabilities can take many 
forms—from head and spinal cord injuries to 
blindness, birth-related, or developmental im- 
pairments. We have long understood the pre- 
cautions that can be taken to prevent certain 
types of disabilities—prenatal care, early treat- 
ment of potentially disabling diseases, use of 
seatbelts or bike helmets. But we can also 
take action to prevent those already living with 
disabilities from becoming further disabled. 

In 1988, the Centers for Disease Control 
began a national program to address these 
important issues. The purpose of the Disabil- 
ities Prevention Program is to reduce the inci- 
dence of disabilities in the general population 
and to prevent further injury or disability in 
those persons who already have disabilities in 
order to assist their independence, productivi- 
ty, and integration into the community. 

Already, the program has been successful 
in several areas. It has brought new focus and 
coordinating activities to CDC's efforts in 
injury prevention and control. And the program 
is assisting the States with their own disability 
prevention programs, providing epidemiologi- 
cal data and technical assistance. 

This legislation would set forth our priorities 
for the activities that CDC conducts with re- 
spect to disabilities prevention. In brief, it 
would direct the use of funds for research and 
demonstration projects, educating the public 
and training health professionals, and provid- 
ing technical assistance for the implementa- 
tion of those activities. 

There has been much discussion in this 
Congress on what needs to be done to 
remove the barriers to full community partici- 
pation of those with disabilities. But we must 
not neglect the public health needs of these 
people. Given the ability and potential of this 
program to prevent disabilities and to improve 
the lives of those currently disabled, | am 
please today to introduce this legislation that 
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would formally authorize this important pro- 
gram. 


GREATER HOLLYWOOD CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE HONORS 


BOB  GIACIN AND DICK 
BLATTNER 
HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 
OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1990, the Greater Hollywood Cham- 
ber of Commerce presented its annual Com- 
munity Service Award" to Mr. Bob Giacin. Bob 
is a public accountant and has had an ac- 
counting firm in Hollywood since 1963. Bob 
has been chosen by the chamber for this 
award for his outstanding public service over 
the last year. He is a trustee for the Greater 
Hollywood YMCA and was honored as Com- 
munity Leader of the Year 1986. He is a past 
president of the Downtown Kiwanis Club of 
Hollywood and the Greater Hollywood Jay- 
cees. Bob and his wife Kay have two beautiful 
children who are also very active in the com- 
munity. Bob Giacin is a highly respected 
member of the community and well deserving 
of this award. 

At the same time, the Greater Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce presented its annual 
"Leadership Hollywood Alumni Award" to 
Richard Blattner. Since 1978, the Greater Hol- 
lywood Chamber of Commerce has conducted 
leadership classes that provide education and 
an opportunity for community-minded individ- 
uals to take a more active role in local issues, 
problems, and their solutions. Dick Blattner 
has been chosen for this award for his out- 
standing leadership and participation in activi- 
ties which have enhanced Hollywood's image. 
Dick is past president of the Hollywood Lead- 
ership Alumni and serves on many country 
and local boards. | have known Dick and his 
wife Bunny for years and congratulate this 
achievement. 

| commend the Greater Hollywood Chamber 
of Commerce for their excellent choices. Hol- 
lywood is fortunate to have such fine individ- 
uals as active members of our community. 


HONORING THE ORDER OF THE 
ARROW, SEWANAKIE LODGE 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to honor one of the finest scouting organiza- 
tions | have had the pleasure to be associated 
with, the Order of the Arrow, Sewanakie 
Lodge. On the 25th of February this organiza- 
tion will celebrate its 60th anniversary with a 
gala dinner at Queens College. 

The Order of the Arrow has a distinguished 
history in the scouting movement. It is an 
honor society that holds within its ranks some 
of the most dedicated scouts; these are pre- 
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dominantly young persons who have excelled 
in other troops prior to joining the order. Many 
of them are Eagle Scouts, the highest rank to 
which any Scout can aspire. 

Not just anyone can join the Order of the 
Arrow. Admission into the order is dependent 
upon election by the other members of the 
order and the applicant must be a Scout 
under the age of 19. After acceptance into the 
order, the Scout is given a Native American 
name since the order has based its whole 
program on the lifestyle of Native Americans: 
from their method of cooking to their style of 
agriculture. 

Each member is also required to submit 


himself to various tests called ordeals, at vari- 


ous stages of his membership. This is also 
taken from the customs of the Native Ameri- 
can. Successful completion of a number of or- 
deals will move a member to a different rank. 
In the order, there are three different stages, 
these are: ordeal membership, brotherhood 
membership, and vigil honor. The last stage is 
the most difficult to attain expecially since 
each ordeal becomes successively harder. In 
order to be eligible for his position, a Scout 
must partake in 100 different Scouting events 
and then must submit himself to judgment by 
his peers, which may not necessarily result in 
him securing election. Some members may 
work for 50 years without achieving this high- 
est honor. 

Mr. Speaker, as an Eagle Scout and 
member of the Order of the Arrow myself, | 
know that the primary responsibility of the 
members of the order is to serve Scouting. 
Their motto is to cheerfully serve and promote 
Scout camping. This may mean restoring and 
helping set up campsites or training boys in 
camping techniques and safety. Many will also 
perform community service. 

The order has had a number of illustrious 
individuals affiliated with it. Among these are 
judges, Congressmen, mayors, Governors, 
and other elected officials in State and local 
government. Sewanakie Lodge, in particular 
owes a special debt to a number of important 
individuals who have played major roles in the 
success of the lodge in the past 60 years. 
One such person is Mitchell Morgenstern who 
has shown continued leadership for 33 years 
and is at present camping chairman; others 
worthy of mention are Dennis Sackett and 
Roy Kramer, both lodge chiefs for many 
years; and we should not forget the contribu- 
tion of John Pritchard who has been active for 
30 years. | am confident that the present 
chief, Danny Halloran, will lead the lodge to 
as much success in the future as these gen- 
tlemen did in the past. 

In a time when our communities seem to be 
in dire need of individuals dedicated to com- 
munity service who can serve as an example 
to our youth, it gives me great pleasure to wit- 
ness a group like Sewanakie Lodge do just 
that. Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join 
me in congratulating the Order of the Arrow, 
Sewanakie, Lodge, on its 60th anniversary 
and to wish it as much success in its second 
60 years as it has in its first. 
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LAINS ABOARD U.SS. “DOR- 
CHESTER” 
HON. JOHN G. ROWLAND 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, 47 years ago this past February 3d a trag- 
edy occurred in the icy waters off the coast of 
Greenland when the U.S.S. Dorchester was 
torpedoed. What followed aboard the sinking 
ship for the next 25 minutes was a touching 
and compelling display of heroism, compas- 
sion and patriotism which | would like to com- 
mend today. 

As a wave of confusion swept across the 
ship, four U.S. Army chaplains, each of a dif- 
ferent faith, restored calm and stability. These 
men were 1st Lts. Clark V. Poling, Alexander 
D. Goode, John P. Washington, and George 
Fox. Courageously and selflessly thinking, 
they distributed life jackets to the imperiled 
soldiers. When the supply was exhausted the 
four chaplains removed their own life jackets 
and handed them out, knowing that to do so 
meant certain death. 

When the U.S.S. Dorchester sank shortly 
thereafter, 600 men went down as well. The 
efforts of the brave chaplains, however, 
helped save the lives of over 200 young sol- 
diers. The last sightings of these chaplains 
had them standing together, arms linked on 
the deck, transcending the boundaries of their 
individual faiths, and praying together. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today to preserve the 
memory of these heroic chaplains. Their dedi- 
cation, selflessness, and bravery in the face 
of death serves as an inspiration to all. It is 
with great pride and honor that | salute these 
heroes and all they represent. 


SOLID WASTE 
HON. MICHAEL DeWINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. DEWINE. Mr. Speaker, each day Ameri- 
can households and offices generate more 
than 800 million pounds of solid waste. We 
produce so much waste, in fact, that our land- 
fills are reaching capacity at an astounding 
rate. 

In my own State of Ohio, the problem is 
particularly acute because of out-of-State gen- 
erated waste. The number of landfills in Ohio 
has decreased each year, falling from 360 in 
1971 to just 172 in 1988. Over 25 percent of 
the solid waste in Ohio landfills generated in 
other States, which greatly increases our land- 
fill burden. As a result, Ohio, like other States, 
will exceed capacity at its current landfills 
within the next several years. 

Mr. Speaker, something must be done. 
Each State can best determine whether or not 
to accept waste from another State. | urge my 
colleagues to join with me in supporting legis- 
lation to give this authority to the States. Sev- 
eral bills to prohibit or charge discriminatory 
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fees for out-of-State garbage have been intro- 
duced in this body. This legislation would 
oblige each State to examine its own policies 
for disposing solid waste and would encour- 
age more responsible disposal policies. | urge 
my colleagues to support this legislation so 
that the Congress can approve it without 
delay. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES AT HOF- 
STRA PROGRAM 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, beginning March 
19, Hofstra University will celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of the new opportunities at Hof- 
stra program (NOAH). In honor of this historic 
occasion, | would like to congratulate the uni- 
versity's educators and administrators for their 
outstanding dedication to promoting access to 
higher education for minority students. 

| am particularly proud of my alma mater 
which had the vision and commitment to pio- 
neer this very special program. The NOAH 
Program was conceived a quarter of a century 
ago in the midst of our country's tumultuous 
struggle for equality and civil rights. The pro- 
gram was established the same year as the 
Voter Rights Act was passed in Congress and 
just 1 year after Dr. Martin Luther King's inspi- 
rational “| Have A Dream" speech. 

At that time the NOAH Program represent- 
ed the conviction of a few professors and ad- 
ministrators who wanted to proffer the tools of 
learning upon minority youngsters heretofore 
denied such opportunities. As the program 
has grown over the years, that determination 
and commitment to furthering the principles of 
equal education has not diminished. 

Since its creation in 1965, the new opportu- 
nities at Hofstra program has proven a tre- 
mendous success. Hundreds of minority stu- 
dents have completed the program, earned 
their degrees and gone on to secure produc- 
live employment in the professions. The 
NOAH Program has consistently demonstrat- 
ed that individuals with potential and commit- 
ment can overcome steep obstacles if given a 
chance. 

It is important to note, however, that the 
NOAH Program profits far more people than 
just those minority students it has enrolled 
over the years. This program benefits all of 
us. Indeed, whenever an individual's potential 
is realized through the encouragement and 
dedication of others, then society is also en- 
riched. 

| commend Hofstra University for its efforts 
to better our Nation by creating an environ- 
ment where all Americans can effectively con- 
tribute and achieve their fullest potential. Hof- 
stra University merits our congratulations and 
acclaim as its NOAH Program passes this sig- 
nificant milestone. | offer my best wishes to 
the university for many more years of success 
with the new opportunities at NOAH Program. 
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COMMEMORATING REYNALDO 
LEROY MARTINEZ 


HON. JAMES H. BILBRAY 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1990 


Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commemorate an occasion that brings me 
great pleasure. On Friday, February 23, 1990, 
the New Mexico. Club of Nevada will honor 
Reynaldo Leroy Martinez, a fine New Mexican 
and Nevadan, at their annual installation and 
awards banquet. | have known Rey for many 
years and he is truly deserving of this honor. 

Born June 22, 1937, in Chama, NM, Rey 
moved to Nevada at an early age and attend- 
ed Basic High School in Henderson. In 1958, 
he received an A.A. degree from Boise State 
College in Boise, ID, and he continued his 
education at Arizona State University, graduat- 
ing in 1960 with a B.A. in education. He com- 
menced graduate studies at the International 
University in San Diego, CA. 

Returning to Nevada in 1961, Rey was a 
U.S. Government teacher and baseball coach 
at Western High School! in Las Vegas. He 
coached Western High School baseball teams 
to three State championships between 1966 
and 1968, and in 1967 was recognized as one 
of the outstanding teachers in Clark County. 

In 1968, he became a lobbyist and political 
consultant for the National Education Associa- 
tion in Washington, DC. He was recognized as 
one of the outstanding political and legislative 
consultants for the NEA in 1980. Then in 
1982 he joined the staff of my close friend 
Senator HARRY REID, who at the time served 
in this distinguished body as the Congressman 
from the First District of Nevada, the very 
honor which ! hold today. 

The political camaraderie between Rey and 
HaRRY REID goes back to their high school 
years together at Basic, where Rey was the 
campaign manager for REID'S student council 
president campaign. As the tradition contin- 
ued, he became the political consultant for 
Lieutenant Governor RED and Gov. Mike 
O'Callaghan in 1970, the campaign. coordina- 
tor for lieutenant Governor REIO for U.S. 
Senate in 1974, and the campaign manager 
for Congressman HARRY REID in 1982 and in 
1984. For the past 4 years, he has been the 
Senator's chief of staff here on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
today in commending Reynaldo Martinez for 
his well-deserved recognition from the New 
Mexico Club of Nevada. His contributions to 
the State of Nevada have earned him recogni- 
tion as an outstanding member of the Hispan- 
ic community. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
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purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
February 22, 1990, may be found in 
the Daily Digest of today's RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


FEBRUARY 23 


8:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 2101 and S. 2103, 
bills on budget recommendations for 
veterans programs and on the reorga- 
nization of the Veterans Health Serv- 
ice and Research Administration. 
SH-216 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the General Ac- 
counting Office's financial audit of the 
U.S. Air Force. 
SD-342 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2104, to revise 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (P.L. 88- 
352) to restore and strengthen civil 
rights laws that ban discrimination in 
employment. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Arthur J. Hill, of Florida, to be Presi- 
dent of the Government National 
Mortgage Association, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, 
Philip R. Lochner, Jr., of Connecticut, 
to be a Member of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission, and John J. 
Adair, of Virginia, to be Inspector 
General of the Resolution Trust Cor- 
poration. 
SD-538 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1991 
for the Office of the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative, and the International 
Trade Commission. 
SD-215 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the report on arms 
control prospects following Moscow 
and Ottawa Ministerial meetings. 


SD-419 
FEBRUARY 26 
9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 


To resume oversight hearings on alleged 
abuses in the Federal student aid pro- 
gram. 

SD-342 
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10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 

timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve, Geologi- 
cal Survey, Department of the Interi- 
or, and conservation programs of the 
Department of Energy. 


SD-116 
Finance 
Social Security and Family Policy Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on the Job Opportuni- 
ties and Basic Skills Training program, 
an education and training program es- 
tablished by the Family Support Act 
of 1988 (P.L. 100-485). 

SD-215 
Joint Economic 
Education and Health Subcommittee 

To hold hearings to examine the future 

of the Head Start educational pro- 


gram. 
2318 Rayburn Building 
1:15 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 


Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for 
ACTION, the National Council on Dis- 
ability, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, the National Me- 
diation Board, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, the Federal Mine Safety 
and Health Review Commission, the 
National Labor Relations Board, and 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission. 
SD-192 
2:00p.m. . 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Gary C. Byrne, of California, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, 
SR-332 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forest 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on provisions relating 
to fisheries protection and buffer 
zones (sec. 104 (e), and the designa- 
tion of additional wilderness areas on 
the Tongass National Forest (title III), 
of H.R. 987, the Tongass Timber 
Reform Act. 
SD-366 


FEBRUARY 27 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 

To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on hunger 

in America. 
SD-G50 


Finance 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion to reduce Social Security taxes. 
SD-215 
Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to consider S. 1543, to 
authorize the Colonial Dames at Gun- 
ston Hall to establish a memorial to 
George Mason in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the nomination of Robert Wil- 
liam Houk, of Ohio, to be Public Print- 
er for the Government Printing 
Office, and other pending executive, 
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legislative, and administrative busi- 
ness. 
SR-301 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold hearings with the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans' Affairs to review 
legislative recommendations of the 
Disabled American Veterans. 
SH-216 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on the 
foreign policy context of defense. 
SD-192 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine HUD 
projects under the Moderate Rehabili- 
tation program (Section 8), focusing 
on developers and tax incentives for fi- 
nancing such projects. 
SD-628 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 2104, to revise 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (P.L. 88- 
352) to restore and strengthen civil 
rights laws that ban discrimination in 
employment. 
SD-430 
10:15 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 1655, to revise 
certain provisions of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (P.L. 92- 
225) relating to enforcement and con- 
gressional election campaign financ- 
ing. 
SR-301 
11:00 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 1727, to revise 
the Federal Election Campaign Act 
(P.L. 92-225) to provide comprehensive 
campaign finance reform, to lessen the 
power of special economic interests, 
and to restore competition to Ameri- 
can congressional elections. 
SR-301 
2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
To resume hearings on the amended au- 
thorization request for fiscal year 1991 
for the Department of Defense and 
the five year defense plan. 
SR-253 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Harry F. Manbeck, Jr., of Connecticut, 
to be Commissioner of Patents and 
Trademarks; Douglas B. Comer, of Vir- 
ginia, to be Deputy Commissioner of 
Patents and Trademarks, both of the 
Department of Commerce; and Robert 
H. Hodges, Jr., of South Carolina, to 
be a Judge of the United States Claims 
Court. 
SD-226 
2:30 p.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to examine HUD 
projects under the Moderate Rehabili- 
tation program (Section 8), focusing 
on developers and tax incentives for fi- 
nancing such projects. 
SD-628 
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FEBRUARY 28 


9:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
To continue hearings on the amended 
authorization request for fiscal year 
1991 for the Department of Defense 
and the five year defense plan. 
SD-106 
9:30 a.m. 
Budget 
To resume hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1991 budget. 
SD-608 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 114, a bill to de- 
clare activities of manufacturers or 
distributors of soft drinks which 
induce retailers to purchase soft drink 
syrup solely from such entities to be 
unfair acts or practices for purposes of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To hold hearings on the President's pro- 
posed budget for fiscal year 1991. 


SD-192 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms, and the Federal Law Enforce- 
ment Training Center. 

SD-116 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

To hold oversight hearings to review the 
Office of Technology Assessment’s 
report, "Making Things Better: Com- 
peting in Manufacturing." 

SD-538 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Eugene Wong, of Missouri, and Wil- 
liam D. Phillips, of California, both to 
be Associate Directors of the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 
SR-232A 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S.J. Res. 48, propos- 
ing an amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution relative to contributions and ex- 
penditures intended to affect Congres- 
sional and Presidential elections. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider S. 15, 
Emergency Services and Trauma Care 
Improvement Act, S. 1511, Older 
Worker's Benefit Protection Act, S. 
722, Food Safety Amendments, S. 685, 
Employee Pension Protection Act, S. 
1425, Nutrítion Labeling and Educa- 
tion Act, S. 1883, Tobacco Product 
Education and Health Protection Act, 
the proposed National Atmospheric 
Nuclear Testing Completion Act, and 
pending nominations. 
SD-430 


February 21, 1990 


1:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 


partment of Agriculture. 
SD-138 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Physician Payment Review Commis- 
sion, the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, the National Commis- 
sion on Libraries, the U.S. Institute of 
Peace, the National Commission on 
AIDS, the Prospective Payment As- 
sessment Commission, the National 
Commission to Prevent Infant Mortal- 
ity, and the Soldiers’ and Airmens' 
Home. 

SD-192 


MARCH 1 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for defense programs, focusing on the 
unified commands. 
SD-192 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources, Transportation, and In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the Corps of Engi- 
neers water projects. 
SD-406 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Conservation and Forestry Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on forest- 
ry issues. 
SR-332 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1751 and S. 1904, 
bills to safeguard the integrity of food 
shipments. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 


SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
Oversight of Government Management 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings to examine the federal 
role in promoting and using special al- 
ternative incarceration, focusing on 
boot camps. 

SD-342 
Rules and Administration 

To resume hearings on S. 1655, S. 1727, 
and other related measures on cam- 
paign finance reform. 

SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings to review the proposed 
budget for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

SD-138 
Armed Services 

To continue hearings to review the 

amended authorization for fiscal year 
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1991 for the Department of Defense 
and the five year defense plan. 
SD-192 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposals authoriz- 
ing funds for the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, including S. 1379, Defense 
Production Act Amendments of 1989. 
SD-538 
1:30 p.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Consumer and Regulatory Affairs Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to review the Expedit- 
ed Funds Availability Act of 1988 (P.L. 
100-86). 
SD-538 
2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
cotton industry. 
SR-332 


MARCH 2 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on handicapped access 
issues. 
SR-253 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
wool and honey industries. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
To resume hearings on the President’s 
proposed budget for fiscal year 1991. 


SD-192 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Consumer Product Safety Commis- 


sion, the Consumer Information 
Center, and the Office of Consumer 
Affairs. 
S-126, Capitol 
1:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
Agricultural Research Service, Cooper- 
ative State Research Service, and Ex- 
tension Service. 

SD-138 


MARCH 5 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the rice 
industry. 
SR-332 
Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. 1655, S. 1727, 
and other related measures on cam- 
paign finance reform, 
SR-301 
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10:00 a.m. 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to assess progress 
on the United States-Japan Structural 
Impediments Initiative (SIT). 
SD-215 
2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Credit Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion to strengthen and improve U.S. 
agricultural programs, focusing on ag- 
ricultural credit. 
SR-332 


MARCH 6 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for defense programs, focusing on the 
unified commands. 
SD-192 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to 
review legislative recommendations of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
SH-216 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and the Securities Exchange 
Commission, 
S-146, Capitol 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 366, a bill to 
enroll twenty individuals under the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
S. 1128, a bill for the relief of Richard 
Saunders, S. 1719, a bill to designate a 
segment of the Colorado River in the 
Westwater Canyon, Utah as a compo- 
nent of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System, S. 1738, a bill to convey 
certain Oregon and California Rail- 
road Grant Lands in Josephine 
County, Oregon to the Rouge Commu- 
nity College District, and S. 1837, a bill 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to establish a Desert Research Center. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the General Ac- 
counting Office's report on material 
weaknesses in the Department of De- 
fense's supply system. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 


sugar industry. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
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Food and Nutrition Service and 
Human Nutrition Information Service. 
SD-138 
10:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
Indian Gaming Commission. 
SD-192 
2:00 p.m. 


Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on crop in- 
surance. 
SR-332 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 1976, to provide 
for continued United States leadership 
in high-performance computing, focus- 
ing on the Department of Energy. 
SD-366 


MARCH 7 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
dairy industry. 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 


SR-332 


SD-366 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 
SD-406 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1978, to promote 
U.S. trade and technology interests by 
reorganizing the Department of Com- 
merce into a Department of Industry 


and Technology. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

8-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Department Offices. 

SD-116 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Mineral Resources Development and Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on S. 1908 and H.R. 
73" bills to amend the Stock Raising 
Homestead Act to prescribe conditions 
under which U.S.-owned hardrock 
mineral deposits may be mined or re- 
moved from lands whose surfaces are 
privately owned. 

SD-366 
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MARCH 8 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for defense programs, focusing on the 
unified commands. 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Conservation and Forestry Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve agricultur- 
al programs, focusing on conservation 


SD-192 


issues. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

S-126, Capitol 
Energy and Natural Resources 

Business meeting, to consider pending 

calendar business. 
SD-366 
Environment and Public Works 
Toxic Substances, Environmental Over- 
sight, Research and Development Sub- 
committee 

To hold hearings to examine the effects 
of lead exposure on children's health 
and educational performance. 

SD-406 
Governmental Affairs 

To hold hearings to examine fraud, 
waste and abuse, focusing on agencies 
on the high risk list. 


SD-342 
Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
legislation on campaign finance 
reform. 
SR-301 


Small Business 
To hold hearings on implications of 
technology transfer on small business. 
SR-428A 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider budget 
recommendations for veterans pro- 
grams and proposed legislation to reor- 
ganize the Veterans Health Service 
and Research Administration. 


SR-418 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, and the National Insti- 
tute for Standards and Technology. 

S-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board 
and the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion 

SD-138 
2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
wheat industry. 

SR-332 


February 21, 1990 


Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S.J. Res. 154, to 
consent to certain amendments en- 
acted by the Hawaii State legislature 
to the Hawaii Homes Commission Act 


of 1920 
SD-366 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Everett E. Briggs, of New Hampshire, 
to be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Portugal, Edward M. Rowell, of Cali- 
fornia, to be Ambassador to Luxem- 
bourg, Robert G. Joseph, of Virginia, 
for the rank of Ambassador during his 
tenure of service as U.S. Commissioner 
on the U.S.-USSR Standing Consulta- 
tive Commission, and John J. Maresca, 
of Connecticut, for the rank of Ambas- 
sador during his tenure of service as 
Head of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Conference on Confidence and Securi- 
ty Building Measures (CSBM). 
SD-419 


MARCH 9 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on nox- 
ious weeds. 
SR-332 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA). 
SR-253 


MARCH 15 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
review legislative recommendations of 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Ameri- 
can Ex-Prisoners of War, the Blinded 
Veterans Association, and the Military 

Order of the Purple Heart. 
SH-216 


MARCH 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for mili- 
tary health programs. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Minerals Management Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


S-128, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hoid hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

S-148, Capitol 


February 21, 1990 


2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Panama Canal Commission. 
SD-116 


MARCH 21 
9:30 a.m, 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to establish a position of chief finan- 


cial officer. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion, Farm Credit Administration, and 
Farm Credit System Assistance Board. 


SD-138 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
United States Secret Service, and the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

SD-116 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on S.J. Res. 232 and 
S.J. Res. 233, measures proposing an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
with respect to the impeachment of 
Article III judges. 


SD-226 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Institute of Building Sciences, 
the Neighborhood Reinvestment Cor- 


poration, and the Selective Service 
System. 
SD-138 
MARCH 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 


To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to establish a position of chief 
financial officer. 

SD-342 


Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1398 and S. 1332, 
to provide for the realignment or 
major mission change of certain medi- 
cal facilities of the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs. 
SR-418 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on man- 
agement reforms. 


SD-192 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, Cemeterial Expenses (Army), the 
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National Credit Union Administration, 
and the United States Court of Veter- 


ans Appeals. 
SD-116 
MARCH 23 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 


To resume hearings on S. 1741, to in- 
crease competition among commercial 
air carriers at the Nation's major air- 
ports. 

SR-253 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
the Animal and Plant Health Inspec- 
tion Service, Food Safety and Inspec- 
tion Service, and Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 


MARCH 27 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on man- 
power and personnel programs. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Indian Health Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, 
and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior. 
S-128, Capitol 


MARCH 28 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Gover- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Public Debt, and the Office 
of Personnel Management. 
SD-116 


MARCH 29 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 

To hold oversight hearings on the De- 
partment of Energy's Decision Plan re- 
lating to the opening of the Waste Iso- 
lation Pilot Plant (WIPP) in Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, and on proposed legisla- 
tion to withdraw the public lands sur- 

rounding the WIPP site. 
SD-366 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on 
Army posture. 
SD-192 


Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 
S-126, Capitol 
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Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 


partment of State. 
S-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Urban Mass Transportation Adminis- 
tration and the Washington Metropol- 
itan Area Transit Authority. 

SD-138 


MARCH 30 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
the Farmers Home Administration, 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
and the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. 
SD-138 


APRIL 2 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Land Management, and the 
Office of Surface Mining, both of the 
Department of the Interior. 
S-128, Capitol 


APRIL 3 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 

timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on Air 
Force posture. 


SD-192 
APRIL 4 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, General Sales Manager, and 
Soil Conservation Service. 

SD-138 


APRIL 5 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on 
Navy and Marine posture. 
SD-192 


Appropriations 

Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration and the Research and Special 

Programs Administration. 
SD-138 
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Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
U.S. Postal Service, and the National 


Archives. 
SD-116 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 


Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. 
SD-192 
APRIL 18 
9:00 a.m. 


Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
review the legislative recommenda- 
tions of the AMVETS, the Vietnam 
Veterans of America, the Veterans of 
World War I, and the Non-Commis- 


sioned Officers Association. 
SH-216 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of 
the Interior, and the National Gallery 
of Art. 

S-128, Capitol 


APRIL 19 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 

timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Federal Railroad Administration and 
the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration (Amtrak). 


SD-138 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
and the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

SD-116 


APRIL 23 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Forest Service of the Department of 

Agriculture. 
SD-192 
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APRIL 24 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on the 


National Guard and Reserves. 
SD-192 
APRIL 25 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Office of the Attorney General. 

S-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
General Services Administration. 

SD-116 


APRIL 26 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 
S-126, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for defense intelligence programs. 
S-407, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Legal Services Corporation. 
S-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
General Accounting Office. 
SD-138 


APRIL 30 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for fossil 
energy and clean coal technology pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy. 
S-128, Capitol 


MAY 1 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce, Justice, State and Judiciary 

Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 

the Judiciary. 
S-146, Capitol 


February 21, 1990 


MAY 2 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, Department of Justice. 
S-146, Capitol 


MAY 3 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for the Department of Defense, focus- 
ing on strategic programs. 
S-407, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, the 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, and the Bureau of Mines, all of 
the Department of the Interior. 
S-128, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
U.S. Coast Guard. 


SD-138 
10:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Council on Environmental Quality, 
the National Space Council, and the 
Office of Science and "Technology 


Policy. 
SD-116 
MAY 4 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Resolution Trust Corporation. 

SD-138 


MAY 8 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on tac- 
tical airpower. 
SD-192 


MAY 10 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on land 
warfare. 
SD-192 
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Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


S-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 
SD-138 


MAY 14 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for activi- 
ties of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Energy, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 
8-128, Capitol 


MAY 15 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on sea- 


power. 
SD-192 
11:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partments of Veterans’ Affairs, Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MAY 16 


11:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for the Departments of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and independent agencies. 
SD-138 


MAY 17 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on 
space programs. 
8-407, Capitol 
11:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for the Departments of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and independent agencies. 
SD-138 


MAY 22 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for the Department 
of Defense, focusing on classified pro- 
grams. 
8-407, Capitol 
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MAY 24 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1991 for de- 
fense programs. 
SD-192 


JUNE 5 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense. 


SD-192 
CANCELLATIONS 
FEBRUARY 27 
9:30 a.m. 
Small Business 


To resume hearings on the nomination 
of Kyo R. Jhin, of Maryland, to be 
Chief Counsel for Advocacy, Small 
Business Administration. 

SR-428A 


POSTPONEMENTS 


FEBRUARY 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 

To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Department of 
Energy's civilian nuclear waste pro- 

gram. 
SD-366 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, February 22, 1990 


The House met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. GEPHARDT]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
February 22, 1990. 

I hereby designate the Honorable RICHARD 
A. GEPHARDT to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 

Tuomas S. FOLEY, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Anthony Miciunas, 
St. Peter Church, Kenosha, WI, of- 
fered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, You have given rise 
to an array of nations, instilling in 
peoples hearts an unquenchable thirst 
for freedom, peace, and justice. 

Look graciously upon the plight of 
Lithuania, now carrying the heavy 
cross of an unjust and illegal occupa- 
tion, perpetrated by force and deceit. 

Although a small nation, Lithuania's 
gifted and hard-working people have 
proven themselves capable of success- 
fully controlling their own destiny in 
the family of nations. 

Give the Lithuanian people strength 
to bear their heavy trials, especially 
since their hopes for independence 
have been rekindled recently by a 
promising turn of events. 

Almighty God, bless all those who 
are giving of their time and resources, 
to regain Lithuania's independence. 
Give eternal rest to those who have 
died for the cause of freedom. May 
their sacrifices and death not be in 
vain. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of 
the last day's proceedings and an- 
nounces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair now recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. HUBBARD] to lead 
the Members in the Pledge of Alle- 
giance. 

Mr. HUBBARD led the Pledge of Al- 
legiance as follows: 


I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of Ameríca, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO WEL- 
COMES FATHER ANTHONY MI- 
CIUNAS 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
genuine pleasure for me to welcome to 
our Nation's Capitol Father Anthony 
Miciunas, pastor of St. Peter Church 
in Kenosha, WI, who offered the 
opening prayer. 

Father Miciunas was born in Og- 
lesby, IL, on October 8, 1915, and has 
devoted his life in service to his 
church. He attended elementary 
school at St. George's and Immaculate 
Conception grade schools in Chicago, 
and attended high school at Marian 
Hills High School in Clarendon Hills, 
IL. From 1935 through 1941, he com- 
pleted his seminary studies at Marian 
Hil Seminary, and was ordained to 
the priesthood on May 26, 1940. 

Dedicated to affairs in the Lithuani- 
an community, Father  Miciunas 
served as business manager for the 
Lithuanian daily newspaper, Draugas, 
in Chicago from 1944 through 1952. 
He has faithfully served as the superi- 
or of the Marian Fathers Monastery 
from 1944 through 1952, from 1957 
through 1967, and from 1969 through 
1972. He was a consultant at the 
Marian Fathers World Headquarters 
in Rome from 1963 through 1969. 

Father Miciunas also served as 
pastor of St. Casimir’s Church, in 
Worcester, MA, from 1972 through 
1987. He was pastor of St. Peter 
Catholic Church in Kenosha from 
1952 through 1957, 1960 through 1963 
and since October 1, 1987. 

I want to express my genuine thanks 
to Father Miciunas for being with us 
today, and to wish him continuing suc- 
cess in his dedicated work to the 
church and to the Lithuanian commu- 
nity. 


THE USED OIL RECYCLING ACT 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. Madam Speaker, 
during the Washington Day program 
sponsored by the Truck Renting and 
Leasing Association, I met with several 
board members and my constituent 


and friend, Mr. Tony Pope, president 
of Catawba Transportation in Clare- 
mont, NC. , 

We had the opportunity to trade 
ideas and discuss many issues under 
consideration by the Congress. One 
issue of mutual concern is legislation 
being considered by the House Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce, the 
Used Oil Recycling Act of 1989. The 
bill encourages proper handling and 
recycling of used oil and prohibits the 
Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency [EPA] from listing 
used oil as a hazardous waste. 

Like Mr. Pope of Claremont, many 
of my constituents back in North 
Carolina are interested in a safe, clean, 
environmentally sound solution to 
managing used oil. 

Generators of used oil vary from 
large companies to the individual who 
changes the oil in his or her own auto- 
mobile. The truck renting and leasing 
segment generates well over 6 million 
gallons of used oil on an annual basis. 

The Used Oil Recycling Act mani- 
fests the intention of the Congress, 
and I support its passage. 


THE HARD WALK TO FREEDOM 
IN SOUTH AFRICA HAS BEEN 
SHORTENED BY ONLY A FEW 
STEPS 


(Mr. KENNEDY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam Speaker, no 
one can deny that the recent steps 
taken by President de Klerk mark a 
significant change in Nationalist Party 
policy in South Africa. The uncondi- 
tional release of Nelson Mandela and 
the unconditional call for negotiations 
with the ANC and other political orga- 
nizations are steps that South Africa- 
watchers could hardly have envisioned 
just a few weeks ago. 

However, I simply cannot agree with 
our administration when it tells us 
that the South African Government 
“has gone a long way toward normaliz- 
ing the political process in South 
Africa." 

When close to 85 percent of the pop- 
ulation, because of the color of their 
skin, cannot vote, cannot peaceably as- 
semble without fear of tear gassing, 
cannot speak freely, when thousands 
of political prisoners remain impris- 
oned or in exile, when the police and 
military are still allowed to roam 
townships like predatory animals, 
maiming and imprisoning innocents 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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virtually unchecked, and when black 
citizens are denied the basic human 
rights to live and to work where they 
choose, one can only conclude that the 
hard walk to freedom in South Africa 
has been shortened by only a few 
small steps. 

President de Klerk is, in Mr. Mande- 
la’s words, “a man of integrity." But 
no one seriously denies that it is the 
prospect of economic collapse, not 
simply goodwill, that brings Mr. de 
Klerk to the bargaining table with the 
unvanquished victims of his Govern- 
ment’s policies. 

But our administration forgets this 
simple truth when it invites Mr. de 
Klerk to tea at the Oval Office and 
grumbles about the very sanctions 
that contribute to the changes we wit- 
ness today. 

The President would do well to read 
the lips of apartheid’s opponents, both 
in South Africa and here at home: 
“Keep the heat on until the day of de- 
mocracy is at hand.” 
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CONGRESS MADE SANCTIONS 
HAPPEN 


(Mr. WISE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WISE. Madam Speaker, yester- 
day this body celebrated with Czecho- 
slovakian President Havel the emer- 
gence from oppression to democracy 
for his nation. 

So in another part of the world the 
Congress should recognize another vic- 
tory and its part in it. I refer to South 
Africa and the release of Nelson Man- 
dela after decades of imprisonment. 
For it was on this floor, several years 
ago, that the issue of debating sanc- 
tions for South Africa came up. No 
sanctions" was the argument by the 
White House because it will cut off 
communication with South Africa's 
leaders. Don't impose sanctions," we 
were told, "because the white govern- 
ment in South Africa will only become 
intransigent." Finally, "sanctions will 
only hurt those you are trying to 
help," we were told. 

However, the Congress held firm, 
backed by black leaders in South 
Africa who reminded Members, “Yes, 
sanctions hurt, but apartheid kills.” 

Today, Mandela is free, the first 
fledgling attempts at negotiations 
have begun. This happened, in part, 
because the United States took a firm 
stand against apartheid and oppres- 
sion, despite a Presidential veto of 
that legislation. 

A good lesson for this administra- 
tion. Congress made sanctions happen, 
and sanctions helped free Mandela. 
There are times to stand strong. 
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INTENSIFYING SOUTH AFRICAN 
SANCTIONS 


(Mr. STOKES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Speaker, I 
rise today to express the joy experi- 
enced by my congressional district 
over the release of Nelson Mandela. 
After 27 years, Nelson Mandela has fi- 
nally walked out of prison. Yet, it is a 
tragedy that although released from 
prison, Nelson Mandela is still not 
free. 

The Government of South Africa 
has recently acknowledged that the 
policies of apartheid were illegal and 
unjust from the very beginning, and 
that the apparatus of apartheid must 
be dismantled and destroyed forever. 
However, this revelation on the part of 
the Government does not spring from 
any profound change of heart, but 
rather from the pressure brought to 
bear on the Government and the busi- 
ness owners in South Africa by inter- 
national economic sanctions. 

The United States played a signifi- 
cant role in bringing pressure to bear 
on the racist regime in South Africa 
by virtue of the comprehensive Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1986, imposing a 
number of economic sanctions against 
South Africa. The Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid Act was the result of 


congressional initiative, and was 
passed into law over President Rea- 
gan's veto. 


This is not the time to relax the 
sanctions, while the laws prohibiting 
blacks from voting or owning property 
are still in force. The sanctions must 
be intensified until the entire appara- 
tus of apartheid is destroyed forever. 
Then, and only then, can relaxation of 
the economic sanctions be considered. 

In closing, Madam Speaker, I would 
like to quote the words of Nelson Man- 
dela upon his release from prison, and 
at his trial in 1964: 

I have fought against white domination, 
and I have fought against black domination. 
I have cherished the ideal of a democratic 
and free society in which all persons live to- 
gether in harmony and with equal opportu- 
nity. It is an ideal which I hope to live for 
and to achieve. But, if need be, it is an ideal 
for which I am prepared to die. 

We have stood with you, Mr. Man- 
dela, through your years of imprison- 
ment, and we stand with you today, on 
the threshold of a new South Africa, 
where all men and women will be 
treated with equality and justice. 


RELEASE OF NELSON MANDELA 


(Mr. PALLONE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PALLONE. Madam Speaker, the 
past few months have witnessed a re- 
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markable trend toward democracy and 
human rights in areas of the world 
where these values have been lacking, 
or nonexistent. Only yesterday, this 
Chamber was honored by the visit of 
Vaclav Havel, once a jailed dissident 
and now a national leader. His appear- 
ance here gives us hope that regimes 
that rule without the consent of the 
governed will be rejected, and that 
those who speak out for human rights 
will ultimately be rewarded. 

Before too much time goes by, I 

hope we can have the privilege of wel- 
coming Mr. Nelson Mandela to speak 
before Congress. But, unlike Mr. 
Havel, Mr. Mandela is not really a free 
man. He is still not treated like a full 
citizen in bis own country. He still 
does not have the right to seek elected 
office. Indeed, he doesn't even have 
the right to vote. Yes, it was a wonder- 
ful sight to see Mr. Mandela making 
his first public appearance in over à 
quarter of a century on global televi- 
sion. But his release should not be 
seen as an end in its self, but rather 
the beginning of a long road to democ- 
racy and freedom for all South Afri- 
cans. 
Madam Speaker, the lesson that Mr. 
Mandela's release teaches us about 
American policy is that our economic 
sanctions worked. I believe that we 
have a moral responsibility to use our 
country's strong economic leverage to 
put pressure on regimes that ignore 
and abuse the rights of their own 
people. The changes that are begin- 
ning to take root in South Africa show 
that economic sanctions are not only 
morally correct, but also politically ef- 
fective. 


CONTINUE ECONOMIC 
SANCTIONS 


(Mr. FAZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Speaker, all of 
us are pleased by the recent release of 
Nelson Mandela. But as much as the 
President hopes, and would like us to 
believe, this does not signal the end of 
apartheid in South Africa or the nor- 
malization of relations with the de 
Klerk government. 

I was one of many members who 
struggled with the decision of impos- 
ing economic sanctions—I ultimately 
supported the sanctions, but I did so 
with great uncertainty that they 
would have any profound effect on the 
South African Government. Congress 
overrode the President's veto on im- 
posing sanctions and now, as a result, 
we have a leader, like de Klerk, who 
takes a great political risk and frees 
Nelson Mandela. 
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The struggle in South Africa is by 
no means over. The President cannot 
just celebrate Mandela’s release and 
pat de Klerk on the back—this is a 
first step at best toward ending apart- 
heid. Until the President can embrace 
Mandela's democratic agenda, the 
United States will not have done all 
that it can to continue the pressure on 
the South African Government to end 
apartheid. The freeing of Nelson Man- 
dela is a first step on a long path for 
the South African Government—until 
Mandela has the freedom to travel 
where he wants, live where he chooses 
and has the right to vote, he is not 
truly free. United States economic 
sanctions should remain in place until 
all South Africans are truly free. The 
Democratic Congress should lead once 
again. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
TO PROTECT FLAG 


(Mr. HUBBARD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HUBBARD. Madam Speaker, 
shortly after midnight on October 28 
last year, the day the 1989 Flag Pro- 
tection Act went into effect, four indi- 
viduals who enjoy burning the Ameri- 
can flag removed a flag from a flag- 
pole at a Seattle, WA, Post Office. 
Then, of course, they were thrilled to 
burn the American flag. 

Yesterday, in the first Federal court 
ruling on the Flag Protection Act of 
1989, U.S. District Judge Barbara 
Rothstein of Seattle ruled the law we 
passed last year is unconstitutional. 

David Cole of New York, the lawyer 
representing the flag burners, said yes- 
terday: “I think it’s wonderful * * * 
people must be as free to burn the flag 
as they are to wave it.” 

I can assure these Seattle flag burn- 
ers that if they would go and live in 
Tehran, Iran, I know Kentucky con- 
stituents of mine who will buy them 
one-way airline tickets to Tehran. 

Those of us who were insisting last 
year that we need a constitutional 
amendment to ban malicious flag 
burning by those who live here but 
hate the United States will now double 
our efforts for a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Question: Is burning down a post 
office, a Federal building, even the 
U.S. Capitol, an expression of free 
speech protected under the first 
amendment of our U.S. Constitution? 

The Federal judge in Seattle ruled 
yesterday: “Burning the flag as an ex- 
pression of political dissent does not 
jeopardize the freedom we hold dear." 
The great majority of my constituents 
would disagree with the Federal judge. 
We need a constitutional amendment 
to ban malicious flag burning. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). The Chair desires to caution 
those in the gallery not to express 
their approval or disapproval with re- 
marks made on the floor. 


INTRODUCING LEGISLATION IN 
SUPPORT OF GIFTED CENTERS 
IN GUAM AND AMERICAN 
SAMOA 


(Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous material.) 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Madam 
Speaker, today I am introducing an 
amendment to section 1, title XV, of 
the Higher Education Act of 1986, to 
establish a gifted and talented pro- 
gram targeted to the unique needs of 
gifted and talented elementary and 
secondary school students of the terri- 
tories of American Samoa and Guam. 

During the 99th Congress, the 
House of Representatives passed the 
Gifted and Talented Children’s and 
Youth Education Act of 1986, which 
proposed a Federal capacity building" 
effort to identify and educate gifted 
and talented children and youth. The 
measure was not acted upon by the 
Senate. 

In the 100th Congress, grants for 
special demonstration programs tar- 
geted to the unique needs of native 
American Indian and native Hawaiian 
gifted and talented elementary school 
students were authorized in the Au- 
gustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford 
Elementary and Secondary School Im- 
provement Amendments of 1988, 
Public Law 100-297. 

The bill I am introducing today 
would grant opportunities to gifted 
and talented elementary and second- 
ary students in the territories of 
American Samoa and Guam. With spe- 
cial programs in education that also 
address the cultural and historical 
backgrounds of these students, it will 
be a means to the realization and de- 
velopment of their potential. As gifted 
individuals, they embody a valuable 
untapped resource. Without these pro- 
grams, a wealth of talent may go un- 
discovered. This measure will provide 
a special focus on the truly unique 
needs of the gifted and talented stu- 
dents of our Pacific territories. 

Madam Speaker, I submit the text of 
the bill to be printed in the RECORD. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Secrion 1. Title XV of the Higher Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1986 (20 U.S.C. 4401 et 
seq.) is amended by— 

(1) redesignating part C as part D; 

(2) redesignating section 1531 as section 
1541; and 

(3) inserting the following new part C 
after part B: 
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“PART C—GIFTED AND TALENTED 
PROGRAM FOR NATIVE SAMOANS 
AND PEOPLE OF GUAM 


“SEC, 1531. SHORT TITLE. 

"This part may be cited as the 'Pacific 
Island Gifted and Talented Program Act of 
1989'. 


"SEC. 1532. FINDINGS. 

“The Congress finds and declares that— 

"(1) there is a need to legislate special pro- 
grams for displaced indigenous groups such 
as the Native Americans and the Native Ha- 
waiians; 

"(2) the Federal Government retains the 
legal responsibility to support the education 
of Native Samoans and the People of Guam; 

"(3) the Congress has the power to legis- 
late special laws for the benefit of Native 
Samoans and the People of Guam; 

"(4) Native Samoan students and students 
of Guam score below national norms on 
standardized education achievement tests 
and are disproportionately represented in 
many negative social and physical statistics; 
and 

“(5) special efforts in education recogniz- 
ing the unique cultural and historical cir- 
cumstances of Native Samoans and the 
People of Guam are required. 


"SEC. 1533. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

“The purposes of this part are to— 

“(1) recognize the similar roles Native 
Americans, Native Hawaiians, Native Sa- 
moans, and the People of Guam have 
played in the history and development of 
the United States; 

“(2) authorize and develop a supplemental 
educational program to benefit Native Sa- 
moans and the People of Guam; 

"(3) develop creative programs targeted 
toward Samoan families and families of 
Guam in the United States; and 

"(4) develop cultura) experiences which 
will provide cultural growth. 


“SEC, 1534. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
provide grants to, or enter into contracts 
with, the American Samoa Government and 
the Government of Guam to— 

"(1) establish on each of those islands a 
Gifted and Talented Program; and 

(2) design projects that 

“(A) address the special needs of Native 
Samoan elementary and secondary school 
students and students of Guam who are 
gifted and talented students, including, but 
not limited to, nutritional education prob- 
lems, and problems regarding the knowledge 
of available community resources; 

"(B) provide such support services to fa- 
miles as are necessary to enable students to 
benefit from the project, 

"(C) develop creative programs targeted 
toward Native Samoan families and families 
of Guam in the United States, 

"(D) provide cultural experiences which 
will facilitate cultural growth, and 

“(E) provide grants or contracts for schol- 
arship or fellowship assistance for under- 
graduate and graduate Native Samoan and 
students of Guam enrolled in accredited in- 
stitutions of higher education in the United 
States; 

"(b) SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS.— 
Scholarships and fellowships received pur- 
suant to subsection (a)(2)(E) shall be award- 
ed on the basis of the student's academic 
record and financial need. Such scholar- 
ships and fellowships shall be subject to the 
recipient's satisfactory academic perform- 
ance during the period financial assistance 
is received. 
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“SEC. 1535. USE OF FUNDS. 
“Funds provided under this part may be 
used to— 


“(1) identify the special needs of gifted 
and talented students, particularly at the el- 
ementary school level, with special consider- 
ation given to— 

“(A) the emotional and psychosocial needs 
of such students, and 

“(B) the provision of such support services 
to families as are necessary to enable such 
students to benefit from the projects; 

“(2) make grants, or enter into contracts, 
for scholarship or fellowship assistance for 
undergraduate and graduate Native Samoan 
students and students of Guam enrolled in, 
or accepted for admission to, accredited in- 
stitutions of higher education in the United 
States; 

“(3) appropriate research and evaluation 
of the activities authorized by this part; and 

“(4) Implement faculty development pro- 
grams for the improvement and matricula- 
tion of Native Samoan students and stu- 
dents of Guam. 

“SEC. 1536. ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS. 

“Not more than 7 percent of the amount 
of funds appropriated to carry out the pro- 
visions of this part in any fiscal year may be 
used for administrative costs. 

"SEC. 1537, DEFINITIONS. 

“For purposes of this part— 

"(1) The term ‘Native Samoan’ means an 
individual who is a citizen or national of the 
United States, and is a descendant of the in- 
digenous people, who, prior to 1900, occu- 
pied and exercised sovereignty in the area 
which now comprises the Territory of Amer- 
ican Samoa, as evidenced by— 

(A) written genealogical records; 

B) pt blic birth records; or 

“(C) other public records on file with the 
archivist or High Court of American Samoa. 

“(2) The term ‘people of Guam’ means in- 
dividuals who are citizens or nationals of 
the United States and are descendants of 
the indigenous people who, prior to 1900, 
permanently resided in Guam, or other 
areas in Asia or the Pacific, as evidenced 
by— 

(A) written genealogical records; 

() public birth records; or 

“(C) other public records on file with the 
archivist or Superior Court of Guam. 

“SEC. 1538. AUTHORIZATION OR APPROPRIATIONS. 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this part $2,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1990, 1991, 1992, and 1993. 
Such sums shall remain available until ex- 
pended.". 
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PROPOSAL FOR A WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON SOLID 


WASTE REDUCTION 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Madam Speaker, I 
hope I do not offend my colleagues 
here in the House when I say this, but 
unless America's garbage and waste 
problem is brought directly into the 
White House and placed right upon 
the President's desk, America will 
never have a coherent and coordinated 
policy to deal with solid waste disposal 
and the reduction of the solid waste 
stream. 
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Let me explain what I mean by this 
statement. Solid waste is a national 
problem, and it is a local problem in 
Louisville and Jefferson County. I 
have spent a lot of time talking with 
Mayor Jerry Abramson and Deputy 
Mayor Joan Riehm and to Rudolph 
Davidson, who is the head of our Solid 
Waste Management Department. 

All of this concern around the coun- 
try has given spawn to a spate of meet- 
ings and seminars on what to do with 
solid waste, but that only adds to the 
incoherence and lack of coordination. 

I have introduced legislation today 
to ask the President to call a White 
House conference on solid waste re- 
duction and solid waste disposal in 
order that we might have a safer and 
cleaner America in the future. I hope 
that my colleagues will join me in this 
necessary effort. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ABOUT 
BLANKET SUPPORT FOR THE 
PHILIPPINES 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Madam Speak- 
er, I have always been a supporter of 
people power, I have been an admirer 
of President Aquino, I have hoped like 
many that democracy will succeed in 
the Philippines, but now I am having 
second thoughts about the Philippine 
Government. I was offended at the 
snubbing of the Secretary of Defense. 

Why was that? Because instead of 
the United States providing $500 mil- 
lion, we provided $450 million. 

The Philippines gets 95 percent 
more assistance than any other coun- 
try in the world from United States 
foreign policy interests. It is important 
that we keep this relationship in per- 
spective. It is an important relation- 
ship, but pettiness and childishness 
should not be the staple. 

Madam Speaker, I am having second 
thoughts about blank-check voting for 
everything the Philippines wants, be- 
cause I think if we are going to remain 
in the Philippines with our bases—and 
Ithink we should, and I hope we will— 
it should be in a situation where we 
are wanted. If the Filipinos do not 
want us, we should go elsewhere—to 
Singapore, to Guam, or maybe, under 
changing security objectives, have a 
different realignment in the Pacific. 
But we do not need this important re- 
lationship to be childish or to be gov- 
erned by petty politics, and I regret 
President Aquino's action. 


DAKOTA CIGARETTES TERMED 
“AN OUTRAGE” 


(Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 
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Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
Madam Speaker, the disclosure yester- 
day of a confidential memo by a ciga- 
rette company is an outrage. The com- 
pany is apparently proposing to 
market a cigarette called Dakota“ 
targeted at so-called blue-collar white 
women. 

What a grotesque misuse of the 
name Dakota.“ Dakota represents 
clean air, open spaces, and healthy 
living. Apparently, some cigarette 
companies want to use that name, 
"Dakota," to sell cigarettes to blue- 
collar white women who, as I under- 
stand it from their literature, "Like to 
go to tractor pulls." 

I do not care if people choose to 
smoke, that is their business, but I say 
to cigarette companies, Don't dese- 
crate the word Dakota with the tar of 
tobacco aimed at our American 
women, a segment of our population 
that is experiencing a dramatic in- 
crease in the rate of cancer.” 

I say to them, “If you are looking for 
a new name for cigarettes, you should 
call them ‘Danger,’ ‘Danger Plus,’ 
‘Danger Lights,’ or ‘Danger Menthol.’ 
You can find plenty of names, but 
don’t desecrate the name Dakota.” 

Madam Speaker, I would say to 
these companies, Don't disserve the 
meaning of the word Dakota to those 
of us who live there." 


H.R. 4008, SEPARATION PAY FOR 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


(Mr. SLATTERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SLATTERY. Madam Speaker, 
according to the Department of De- 
fense, 91,000 American troops will be 
released from the armed services by 
the end of fiscal year 1991. Currently, 
military officers who are honorably 
discharged receive up to $30,000 in 
separation pay. Enlisted troops receive 
no compensation when they are re- 
leased from the military services. 

I have introduced H.R. 4003 to end 
this inequity and to ensure that Amer- 
ican troops who have honorably 
served their country will receive ade- 
quate compensation as they adjust to 
civilian life. 

H.R. 4003 will provide some financial 
security to dedicated servicemembers 
who have served their country with 
distinction, but have been denied reen- 
listment or have been involuntarily 
discharged in an effort to meet budg- 
etary constraints. 

This year, as we scrutinize future 
trends in defense spending and reduc- 
tions in our conventional force struc- 
ture, I urge my colleagues to make 
separation pay a top priority and I en- 
courage the Defense Department to 
work with Congress to enact H.R. 4003 
into law. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


(Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute, and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Madam 
Speaker, as Americans we rejoice in 
solidarity with the black majority in 
South Africa. The release of Nelson 
Mandela marks a time when freedom 
may triumph over oppression, when 
the walls of racial segregation in 
South Africa, like the walls of commu- 
nism in Eastern Europe, may be razed 
to their very foundation. 

In response, President Bush has re- 
cently invited Mr. Mandela and Mr. 
F.W. de Klerk to Washington to dis- 
cuss the future of South African- 
United States relations. He has taken 
much credit for the United States part 
in prompting change. But it should be 
remembered that it was Congress 
which overrode President Reagan's 
veto of the 1986 antiapartheid bill, and 
Mr. Bush who supported the veto. The 
American people cried out for action, 
and it was Congress that went to work 
to address their appeal, not the execu- 
tive branch. 

I applaud the first steps made by 
Mr. de Klerk to prompt reconciliation 
in his country, but much remains to be 
done. The state of emergency has been 
maintained. Most of the political pris- 
oners are still in jail; even though 
Nelson Mandela and 7 other political 
prisoners have been released, 1,800 
still remain in jail. Troops are posted 
within black villages and townships, 
and all the laws which fundamentally 
support the apartheid regime are 
steadfastly defended by the govern- 
ment. 

I question the wisdom of an invita- 
tion to Mr. F.W. de Klerk at the 
present time, but I would love to see 
Mr. Mandela address the joint Houses 
here. 

The United States, as the leader of 
the free world, must continue to exert 
pressure on the South African Gov- 
ernment to bring about substantive 
changes which have been so long over- 
due. As a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the Members can 
be assured that I will continue to work 
toward this goal. 


ELATION OVER MANDELA'S RE- 
LEASE TEMPERED BY CAUTION 


(Mr. OWENS of New York asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Madam 
Speaker, ali over the world, particular- 
ly in South Africa, people are celebrat- 
ing the recent release of antiapartheid 
leader Nelson Mandela after 27 years 
in South African prisons. I share their 
elation, but I also share Mandela’s 
caution, and that of his organization, 
the African National Congress. 
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There are some world leaders who 
would like to use Mandela’s release as 
an excuse to resume trade, business, 
and aid with South Africa. British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
has already lifted sanctions, and to my 
dismay, the Bush administration has 
indicated that it would like to lift 
sanctions and has invited South Afri- 
can State President F.W. de Klerk to 
the United States for an official visit. 

The release of Mandela and other 
long-held political prisoners who be- 
longed to the African National Con- 
gress and other antiapartheid activist 
organizations is indeed a giant step 
forward, but it is only a step. As Jesse 
Jackson has observed, Mandela was re- 
leased from a small prison to a larger 
one—the whole of South Africa. As a 
nominally free man, Mandela still 
cannot vote, hold office, own land, live 
anywhere in his country he wishes, or 
do anything that would be considered 
a violation of the national state of 
emergency, which is still in force. The 
United States imposition of economic 
sanctions on South Africa was the de- 
cisive factor in the apartheid regime's 
releasing of Mandela and a handful of 
other political prisoners—money talks, 
and the sanctions were taking their 
toll on South Afríca's economy. 

The Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986 set 
the terms under which United States 
sanctions may be lifted, including the 
unbanning of all organizations, full po- 
litical involvement for the African ma- 
jority, repeal of the Group Areas Act 
and the Population Registration Act, 
an end to the state of emergency, and 
good faith negotiations between the 
South African Government and repre- 
sentative groups. We should demand 
that all of these concessions be met 
before the Bush administration lifts 
the sanctions. 
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EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS OF 
1990 


(Mr. HOYER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HOYER. Madam Speaker, I rise 
to join my colleagues who have ob- 
served 1990's first extraordinary event. 
During 1989 there were many such ex- 
traordinary events, and yesterday in 
this Chamber Vaclav Havel, the poet- 
philosopher-playwright-President of 
Czechoslovakia spoke eloquently 
about human rights and the extension 
of those rights which he said had in 
many ways germinated in the Bill of 
Human Rights, as he referred to the 
Bill of Rights of the United States 
Constitution, from the United States 
itself. 

Madam Speaker, just over a week 
ago, a tall, dignified 71-year-old man 
walked out of the gates of prison for 
the first time since the time of John F. 
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Kennedy. Nelson Mandela's release 
was a moment of tremendous drama 
and excitement as all of those in 
America, who spent many years fight- 
ing for his rights and the rights of his 
fellow men and women in South 
Africa, saw the first of our hopes ful- 
filled. 

Madam Speaker, much remains to be 
done before South Africa is a pluralis- 
tic democratic state, an objective all of 
us should want to see and do want to 
see. Nelson Mandela, like Vaclav 
Havel, is a symbol for the hopes of the 
world. Let us continue the pressure 
until all in South Africa are free. 


FLYAWAY ROBBERY 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Madam Speak- 
er, we have heard about highway rob- 
bery. Today in the Armed Services 
Committee we heard about flyaway 
robbery. The Government Accounting 
Office testified today we will have to 
spend $48 billion on the B-2 aircraft 
before we will know if it works. Of 
course that is only if current estimates 
hold. 

If $48 billion being spent before 
knowing whether the B-2 works is not 
flyaway robbery, I've never seen it. I 
hope taxpayers rebel. I think they'd 
rather have that $48 billion locked up 
in the Social Security trust fund 
where it belongs rather than gambled 
on glitzy new toys we do not need that 
may not work. 


FARMERS FACING HIGHER 
COSTS OF PRODUCTION AND 
LOWER PRICES 


(Mr. JONTZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. JONTZ. Madam Speaker, no 
part of our Nation's budget has ab- 
sorbed more cuts than farm programs 
in the past 3 years. Yet, Secretary of 
Agriculture Clayton Yeutter came 
before the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee earlier this week to defend even 
further cuts—$1.5 billion in commodi- 
ty programs for the coming year 
alone—with the admonition that our 
Nation just cannot afford existing ex- 
penditures. 

What the Secretary should under- 
stand, but doesn't seem very sensitive 
to, is that farmers are facing higher 
costs of production and lower prices. 

The big corporate operations may 
survive, but what about the average 
family farmer who is increasingly 
caught in this price squeeze? 

Madam Speaker, we have billions 
more in the budget again this year for 
the B-2, star wars, and the M-X. Why 
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is it that our Nation can afford these 
expensive weapons, but cannot afford 
even the modest cost of farm pro- 
grams which help our producers deliv- 
er food and fiber to the American con- 
sumer at the lowest cost anywhere in 
the world? 


VACATION OF SPECIAL ORDER 
AND INSTITUTION OF NEW 
SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
Madam Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to vacate my 60-minute special 
order for today and insert instead a 5- 
minute special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


CURRENT LEVEL OF SPENDING 
AND REVENUES FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1990 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PANETTA] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PANETTA. Madam Speaker, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Budget and as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Budget, pursu- 
ant to the procedures of the Committee on 
the Budget and section 311 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974, as amended, | am 
submitting for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD the official letter to the Speaker ad- 
vising him of the current level of spending, 
credit, and revenues for fiscal year 1990. This 
is the first report of the second session of the 
101st Congress. 

The term “current level” refers to the esti- 
mated amount of budget authority, outlays, 
credit authority, and revenues that are avail- 
able—or will be used—for the full fiscal year 
in question based only on enacted law. 

Current level reports are intended to provide 
Members information to compare enacted 
spending and revenues with the aggregate 
ceilings on budget authority, outlays, and reve- 
nues established in a budget resolution, and 
also to compare enacted legislation with the 
allocations of new discretionary budget au- 
thority, entitlement authority, and credit au- 
thority made to a committee pursuant to sub- 
section 302(a) of the Budget Act. This report 
compares the spending, credit, and revenue 
levels in current level with those assumed in 
the budget resolution for fiscal year 1990— 
House Concurrent Resolution 106—adopted 
on May 18, 1989. 

Current level reports provide information 
that is necessary for enforcing section 311 of 
the Budget Act. Section 311(a) prohibits the 
consideration of a spending or revenue meas- 
ure if the adoption of that measure would 
cause the ceiling on total new budget author- 
ity or total outlays set in the budget resolution 
for a fiscal year to be exceeded or would 
cause revenues to be less than the appropri- 
ate level of revenues set forth in the budget 
resolution. 
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Section 311(b) provides an exception to the 
311(a) point of order for measures that would 
breach the ceilings on total spending set forth 
in the budget resolution but would not cause a 
committee to exceed its appropriate allocation 
of discretionary spending made pursuant to 
section 302(a) of the Budget Act. Such an ex- 
ception was first provided by the budget reso- 
lution for fiscal year 1985—House Concurrent 
Resolution 280, 98th Congress. The exception 
was made permanent by the amendments to 
the Budget Act included in the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985 (P.L. 99-177, Gramm-Rudman-Hollings). 
This exception is intended to protect a com- 
mittee that has stayed within its allocation of 
discretionary budget authority and new entitle- 
ment authority from points of order if the total 
spending ceilings have been breached for rea- 
sons outside of its control. For fiscal year 
1990, the 302(a) allocations to House commit- 
tees made pursuant to the conference report 
on House Concurrent Resolution 106 were 
printed in House Report 101-50, May 18, 
1989. 

Section 311(c) of the Budget Act provides 
that, for purposes of enforcing section 311, 
the levels of new budget authority, entitlement 
authority, outlays, and revenues shall be de- 
termined on the basis of estimates made by 
the Committee on the Budget. Current level 
reports represent partial fulfillment of this en- 
forcement responsibility of the Budget Com- 
mittee by providing both estimates of enacted 
aggregate spending and revenues, and, for 
purposes of determining the applicability of 
the section 311(b) exception, estimates of the 
relationship between the budgetary effect of 
enacted legislation within a committee's juris- 
diction, and the allocation of spending author- 
ity made to that committee. 

The estimates in this report are based on 
economic and technical assumptions in place 
at the time of the adoption of the budget reso- 
lution, House Concurrent Resolution 106, on 
May 18, 1989. This is intended to protect 
committees which acted on the basis of the 
assumptions of the budget resolution from 
changes in economic and technical factors 
over which they have no control. Unless the 
Congress adopts a subsequent budget resolu- 
tion for a fiscal year that alters the assump- 
tions concerning legislative actions, commit- 
tees should be able to expect that measures 
that conform with the budget resolution will 
not be subject to points of order for violation 
of the Budget Act. To do otherwise and base 
enforcement on constantly changing econom- 
ic and technical estimates would seriously dis- 
rupt the legislative process, penalize commit- 
tees that are unable to complete work on leg- 
islation within a short period after adoption of 
a budget resolution, and undermine respect 
for budget enforcement procedures. 

In addition to section 311, the Budget Act 
contains another point of order that requires 
Budget Committee estimates for enforcement. 
Section 302(f)(1) of the Budget Act prohibits 
the consideration of a measure providing new 
budget authority, new entitlement authority, or 
new credit authority if the adoption of that 
measure would cause a committee to exceed 
its allocation of new spending or credit author- 
ity made pursuant to subsection 302(b) of the 
Budget Act. The 302(b) allocation is a subdivi- 
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sion of the new spending, new entitlement, 
and new credit authority allocated to a com- 
mittee pursuant to section 302(a), among 
either the subcommittees of that committee or 
among programs over which the committee 
has jurisdiction. This point of order was added 
to the Budget Act by the amendments includ- 
ed in the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985. 

Section 302(g) provides that the enforce- 
ment of section 302 shall be based on esti- 
mates of spending and credit authority made 
by the Committee on the Budget. The Budget 
Committee fulfills this responsibility by provid- 
ing, as necessary, a separate section 302 
status report to the Speaker. 

For information purposes only, current level 
reports will continue to include a comparison 
of the budget and credit authority divided 
among the Appropriations subcommittees by 
that committee's 302(b) division with the 
actual enacted spending and credit legislation 
within each subcommittee's jurisdiction. 

As chairman of the Budget Committee, ! 
intend to keep the House informed regularly 
on the status of the current level. 


U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, 
Washington, DC, February 22, 1990. 
Hon. THoMas S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: On January 30, 1976, 
the Committee on the Budget outlined the 
procedure which it had adopted in connec- 
tion with its responsibilities under Section 
311 of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974, as amended, to provide estimates of 
the current level of revenues and spending. 

I am herewith transmitting the status 
report under H. Con. Res. 106, the Concur- 
rent Resolution on the Budget for Fiscal 
Year 1990. 

In the House of Representatives, the pro- 
cedural situation with regard to the spend- 
ing ceilings (total new budget authority and 
total outlays) and the revenue floor is af- 
fected by Section 311 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as amended by P.L. 99- 
177. Section 311(a) prohibits the consider- 
ation of a spending or revenue measure 
which would cause the ceiling on total new 
budget authority or total outlays set in the 
budget resolution for a fiscal year to be ex- 
ceeded or would cause total revenues to be 
less than the appropriate level set in the 
budget resolution. Section 311(b) provides 
an exception to the 311(a) point of order for 
measures which would breach the ceilings 
on total spending in the budget resolution 
but would not cause a committee to exceed 
its "appropriate allocation" of new discre- 
tionary budget authority or new entitle- 
ment authority under Section 302(a) of the 
Budget Act. 

The intent of Section 311(b) of the 
Budget Act is to protect a committee that 
has stayed within its spending authority al- 
locations—new discretionary budget author- 
ity or new entitlement authority—from 
points of order if the total spending ceilings 
have been breached for reasons outside of 
its control. The 302(a) allocations to House 
committees made pursuant to the confer- 
ence report on H. Con. Res. 106 were print- 
ed in the joint explanatory statement of the 
Committee of Conference in H. Rept. 101- 
50. (May 15, 1989). 

The enclosed tables compare legislation to 
each committee’s 302(a) allocation of discre- 
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tionary budget authority, new entitlement 
authority, new direct loan obligations and 
new primary loan guarantee commitments. 
The estimates of spending and revenues for 
purposes of the application of points of 
order under the Budget Act are based upon 
the economic and technical assumptions un- 
derlying the fiscal year 1990 budget resolu- 
tion, H. Con. Res. 106. 
Sincerely, 
LEON E. PANETTA, 
Chairman. 

REPORT TO THE SPEAKER OF THE U.S. House 

OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE COMMITTEE 

ON THE BUDGET ON THE STATUS OF THE 

Fiscal YEAR 1990 CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET, 

ADOPTED IN HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 

TION 106 


REFLECTING COMPLETED ACTION AS OF FEB. 21, 1990 
{in milions of dollars) 


Budget 


authority Outlays 


Revenues 


. 1,329,400 1,165,200 1,045,500 
1326.89 1171407 1.060,266 


2.407 ..... 


820] .. 


$234 


BUDGET AUTHORITY 


Any measure which provides budget or en- 
titlement authority and which is not includ- 
ed in the current level estimate and that ex- 
ceeds $2,407 million in budget authority for 
fiscal year 1990, if adopted and enacted, 
would cause the appropriate level of budget 
authority for that year as set forth in H. 
Con. Res. 106 to be exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 


Any measure which provides budget or en- 
titlement authority that increases outlays 
and which is not included in the current 
level estimate for fiscal year 1990, if adopted 
and enacted, would cause the appropriate 
level of outlays for that year as set forth in 
H. Con. Res. 106 to be exceeded. 

REVENUES 


Any measure that would result in a reve- 
nue loss which is not included in the current 
level revenue estimate for fiscal year 1990, if 
adopted and enacted, would cause revenues 
to be less than the appropriate level for 
that year as set forth in H. Con. Res. 106. 


FISCAL YEAR 1990 BUDGET AUTHORITY— COMPARISON OF 
CURRENT LEVEL AND BUDGET RESOLUTION ALLOCATION 
BY COMMITTEE PURSUANT TO SECTION 302 


[In millions of dollars] 
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* See next table for detail, 


Note.—Committees are over (+) or under (—) their 302(a) allocation 
for "discretionary action." 


FISCAL YEAR 1990 HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
DISCRETIONARY | ACTION— COMPARISON OF CURRENT 
LEVEL AND BUDGET RESOLUTION SUBDIVISIONS OF THE 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE PURSUANT TO SEC. 
302 


[In millions of dollars] 
Current level — 5. " 
Direct loan 
hd loans guarantees 


+202 
4-1.095 ..... 
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Treasury, Postal Seine 
VA/HUD/Independent Agencies 


Tl i d ae RD e 137 — 2,765 


Note.—Subcommittees are over (+) or under (—) their 302(b) 
subdivisions for "discretionary action." 


FISCAL YEAR 1990 ALLOCATION OF NEW ENTITLEMENT 
AUTHORITY [NEA] PURSUANT TO SECTION 302 


[In millions of dollars] 


! These figures are used for 401(b) (2) of the Budget Act. 
2 These figures are used for 302(1) points of order. 


U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, February 22, 1990. 
Hon. LEON E. PANETTA, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mn. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to section 
308(b) and in aid of section 311 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act, as amended, this 
letter and supporting detail provide an up- 
to-date tabulation of the current levels of 
new budget authority, estimated outlays, es- 
timated revenues, and direct and guaran- 
teed loan levels in comparison with the ap- 
propriate levels for those items contained in 
the 1990 Concurrent Resolution on the 
Budget (H. Con. Res. 106). This report, for 
fiscal year 1990, is tabulated as of close of 
business February 21, 1990 and includes 
final action of the 101st Congress, First Ses- 
sion. There has been no legislation enacted 
in the Second Session. A summary of this 
tabulation follows: 


February 22, 1990 


[In millions of dollars] 


Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, 
Director. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN STATUS REPORT, 101ST CONG, 2D 
SESS., HOUSE SUPPORTING DETAIL, FISCAL YEAR 1990 
AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEB, 21, 1990 


[In millions of dollars] 


way 


937.409 


man 
d 13166 
744,363 793205 1,059,700 
9 
13 7 
E! 90% s 
=2 =? " 
2.200 1.400 594 
—10 -10 . 
502 504. 
443 
18.625 11254 


Recognition Reauthor- 
inim Act (Public Law 101- 


Ba A 
(Pubic Law 101-110) ©) 
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PARLIAMENTARIAN STATUS REPORT, 101ST CONG., 2D 
SESS., HOUSE SUPPORTING DETAIL, FISCAL YEAR 1990 
AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEB. 21, 1990— Continued 


= 96563 Aci. 
3811. ne 


—5,849 


[In millions of dollars] 
Budget 
authority Outlays Revenues 
Labor-HHS appropriations (Public 
law 101-166) ....... 139060 115.767 
; — 36.563 
Foreign Operations iations 
(Public Law 101-167) 10 
receipts... a. = 9 
District of Columbia . ys 
(Public Law 101-168) g 
National Defense Authorization 
Act (Public Law 101-189)....... -l -27 
Social services block pna 
T (Public 101- 
98) ... E 100 100 
pec ir 
1 
(Public law 101-219) 205 194 
Technical in agricultural 
— 1,579 
of HUD Ref 
(Public Law 101-235) 14 
Veterans’ Benefits Amendments of 
1989 (Public Law 101-237) „ — 129 
Reconciliation 
Act. of " A * 
101-239) ..... 4 


3 
adjustments required to con- 
form with current law estimates in 
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[In millions of dollars] 
Budget 
authority Outlays Revenues 
Government payments for annu- 
itants.... -3 si saa 
Readjustment benefits .. ; „„ 
ds 448 398 
T » cl OUEST 
Burial benefits... 8 
Loan guaranty revolving fund. 238 238 
Total entitlement authority ... — 657 945 
1 level as gh 
21. er . 1,326,993 1171407 1,060,226 
1990 1 5 jug 
Md 1,329400. 1,165,200 — 1,065,500 
Amount remaining: 
Under 1 resolution ............ TUI Vue a 5234 


‘The extension of certain veterans programs (Public Law 101-110) 

d the current law estimate for the loan guaranty revolving fund shown 
bot V. the Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act (Pic Law law 

101-1 Eu —.— current law estimate for child nutrition programs and 


eee à. he ls. shown in ine " for Rural Development- 
iue speras (i Uw 101-16 

? Less than $ 

Notes.— ti not add due to rounding Amounts shown in 


parenthesis are terfund t transactions that do not add to totals. 


OUR FARM BELT HAS BEEN HIT 
BY A NEUTRON BOMB 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
DoncaAN] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
Madam Speaker, last week I was in 
many communities in North Dakota 
holding farm forums, visiting with 
farmers to talk about the new farm 
bill that is going to be written by this 
Congress. It was interesting to con- 
trast what was learned in the Farm 
Belt from farmers to what President 
Bush said just in the last week. 
Madam Speaker, he said the country’s 
economy is in excellent health. Well, it 
might be all right for 16 or 20 states in 
the country because there are some 
coastal states that are doing fine. 
Things are great in Hollywood, things 
are great on Wall Street, and some of 
the coastal areas are experiencing eco- 
nomic growth, but for the vast part of 
the middle of America, they are in a 
deep abiding, lengthy recession capped 
with 2 years of drought. Things are 
not fine for farmers. 

Madam Speaker, farmers are going 
broke in record numbers all across the 
Farm Belt. It is almost as if a neutron 
bomb had been dropped on some small 
towns on the Great Plains. The build- 
ings are still there, but the people are 
gone. 

Take a look at the main streets, and 
do a circle on the main street of 
almost any small community in the 
Dakotas, and then ask yoursef, Is this 
town living or dying?” The answer is. 
“The town isn’t doing well at all. Low 
farm prices, and a cock-eyed farm 
policy by an administration that be- 
lieves our economic future is found in 
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lower prices, has almost bankrupted 
rural America.” 

Madam Speaker, the Agriculture 
Secretary says, We want more of the 
same. This is working just fine.” 

In fact, Madam Speaker, I have 
heard Members of Congress say, The 
1985 farm bill is near perfect.” 

Are they blind? Lower farm prices 
are not the answer to rural America’s 
economic future. 

Some people say, Well, if we had a 
little better farm prices, it might mean 
the price of bread would double.” 

Madam Speaker, that is crazy. Out 
of the price of a loaf of bread, farmers 
get less than the heel. They get less 
than the price of a wrapper on a box 
of rice crispies or corn flakes. The 
flakers are making money, the puffers 
are making money. The farmer gets 
the heel. 

Now the question is, When are we 
going to put together a policy that 
gives farmers at least the cost of pro- 
duction? Anything below the cost of 
production means farmers are losing 
money and are going broke. 

Madam Speaker, this country has a 
cheap food policy, and we have had an 
administration for nearly a decade 
that believes it ought to be even 
cheaper. The administration says, 
“Let’s build all the bombers in the 
world. We want B-2’s. We want to 
start our next Mars exploration next 
year.” Just planning the Mars project 
is a wonderful $200 million tab next 
year. Five billion dollars for B-2 bomb- 
ers. A billion dollars on top of already 
nearly $4 billion for star wars.” 

Madam Speaker, these people just 
are not thinking, and then they say to 
the productive side of the country, the 
people who are producing real new 
wealth, Well, we can't afford a farm 
program. We need to cut that back 
further below the cost of production.” 
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This country is awash in speculation 
and greed, promoted by administra- 
tions that apparently think it is won- 
derful. Junk bonds are collapsing. In- 
vestment firms are going broke in an 
era of excess and avarice and greed, 
and the people in this country who 
produce the real new wealth, most no- 
tably those in the farm belt, are not 
able to make a living because somehow 
the mentality around here, particular- 
ly in the administration, particularly 
in the Department of Agriculture, is 
that we must pursue a Nirvana called 
“International Free Trade” with lower 
prices for farmers. 

It does not make any sense. There 
never has been free trade in agricul- 
ture. There rever will be free trade in 
agriculture. There certainly is not 
now. 

What we need, it seems to me, is to 
put together a farm plan that says 
that we can afford decent target 
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prices, decent support prices for the 
output of the family farm. 

We need a national policy that says 
that we are going to promote the de- 
velopment and the maintenance of a 
network of family farms in this coun- 
try’s future. If we do not do that, this 
country is headed for deep trouble. 

It does not make much sense for us 
to support somebody who milks 3,500 
cows every morning. They do that, and 
we do support their milk, and it does 
not make sense to me. It does not 
make sense to support somebody who 
wants to farm three counties. I do not 
care about the fortunes of somebody 
who wants to farm three counties. But 
it does make sense to say to those 
family farmers who cannot make it 
over the depressions of international 
price movements that we are going to 
give you a bridge. We are going to give 
you some support, at least something 
above the cost of production, because 
we care whether you survive or perish. 

This country’s foodstuffs represent 
the best quality foodstuffs at the 
lowest percent of disposal income of 
any country in the world. That fortu- 
nate situation will not remain if 2,000 
corporate farmers farm all of America. 
They will grip that supply like an iron 
fist, and the price of food will skyrock- 
et. We will retain a cheap and high- 
quality supply of food if we start 
caring a little about the network of 
family farms who produce America’s 
food for the rest of the country. 

Polls show that most American 
people support an action by Congress 
that says it is important to have a net- 
work of farms in our future, a network 
of family farms. 

We in Congress had better get to 
work and resist the efforts of the ad- 
ministration (a) to negotiate away our 
farm program in Geneva, and (b) to 
further drive down farm prices. Those 
efforts are roads to nowhere. We 
ought to divert a little money from B- 
2's and trips to Mars in space and star 
wars and give it to people who make a 
real difference in this country's eco- 
nomic future, the family farmers. 


THE 72D ANNIVERSARY OF 
LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, ihe gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include extraneous mie- 
rial on the subject of my special order 
today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Speaker, it 
is a genuine honor for me to reserve 
this special order to commemorate the 
72d anniversary of Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Today we are all witnessing monu- 
mental changes sweeping across East- 
ern Europe, the Baltic States, and the 
Soviet Union. Each day brings some 
new report of further steps being 
taken toward freedom and self-deter- 
mination. The people of Lithuania 
have been at the forefront of these ef- 
forts to institute reforms and establish 
democracies. Lithuania's fearless ef- 
forts have served as an inspiring exam- 
ple to other nations striving to estab- 
lish independent states—free from the 
tyranny of the Soviet Union. 

It is important that we in Congress 
continue to show our support and our 
encouragement for the courageous 
people of Lithuania in this struggle, 
and I want to take this opportunity to 
thank my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives, who are joining with 
me today not only in commemorating 
Lithuanian Independence Day, but 
also in showing our support for the 
Lithuanian people in their quest for 
freedom. 

Seventy-two years ago, at the end of 
World War I, on February 16, 1918, 
the Lithuanian people regained their 
independence, and began to rebuild 
their country from the devastation of 
war. Sadly, only a few years later, the 
country faced the oppression of Sta- 
lin’s rule, and the occupation of the 
Nazis. Yet, the desire for freedom in 
an independent Lithuania never wa- 
vered. 

During the last several months, ex- 
traordinary events have taken place ‘n 
Lithuania. On August 23, 1989, on the 
50th anniversary of the signing of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, which ille- 
gally annexed the Baltic States to the 
Soviet Union, 220 delegates of the 
Lithuanian Restructuring Movement, 
known as Sajudis,“ met to condemn 
this pact, and to call for the independ- 
ence of the Lithuanian State. At this 
point in the Recorp, I would like to 
share with my colleagues this declara- 
tion, and a copy of this statement fol- 
lows: 

"SAJUDIS" PARLIAMENT STATEMENT ON 
INDEPENDENCE 

A statement of the Parliament of the 
Lithuanian Restructuring Movement: 

To the nations of the world, the govern- 
ment of states, and all people of good will. 

This year marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of the signing of the Soviet-German treaty 
and secret protocols on the delineation of 
spheres of influence in Europe that caused 
the beginning of World War II. Although 
many countries do not recognize the occupa- 
tion and annexation of Lithuania and the 
other Baltic states, the consequences of 
those agreements have not been eliminated 
and still determine the life of Lithuania and 
the other countries. The Soviet Union's oc- 
cupation of Lithuania and the other coun- 
tries by military and political force resulted 
in transformations that have erased Lithua- 
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nia, a member of the League of Nations, 
from the political map of the world and 
brought the nation to the edge of catastro- 
phe. Lithuania, however, has never recon- 
ciled itself to its illegal situation and has 
never abandoned its goal of reestablishing 
an independent state. 

Having met on August 23 in Vilnius, the 
parliament of the Lithuanian Restructuring 
Movement declares the following: 

(1) The secret agreements between the 
USSR and Germany, dated August 23, 1939, 
September 28, 1939, and January 10, 1941, 
and the documents authenticating them 
really did exist. This is confirmed by the 
course of political events and an analysis of 
historical sources. 

(2) The ultimatum of the USSR govern- 
ment on June 14, 1940, to the government 
of the Lithuanian Republic and the station- 
ing in the Lithuanian Republic of the un- 
limited military contingent were aggressive 
acts against a sovereign state, and they cre- 
ated the conditions for changing the Lithua- 
nian government and for organizing elec- 
tions to the so-called People's Diet of Lith- 
uania, which adopted a declaration on Lith- 
uania's entry into the USSR under condi- 
tions of political diktat and terror. The elec- 
tions in 1940 to the People's Diet were ille- 
gal; its decisions about the introduction of 
Stalinist Soviet power in Lithuania and its 
request that Lithuania be admitted into the 
USSR have never had and do not have any 
legal status. 

(3) The legal assessment of the treaties 
entrusted to a commission of the USSR 
Congress of People's Deputies has not yet 
been published, while the political [assess- 
ment] has been mentioned merely as a field 
for future activities. The governments of 
the USSR and [both] Germanies have so 
far neither condemned the agreement nor 
taken any concrete measures to eliminate 
its consequences and the [subsequent] ag- 
gression. The parliament of the Líthuanian 
Restructuring Movement believes that the 
nations and governments of the free world 
will not recognize the criminal effect of the 
Soviet-German Pact on Lithuanian sover- 
eignty [and] invites the Lithuanian nation 
by unified peaceful means to reestablish an 
independent, democratic Republic of Lith- 
uania not subordinate to the administrative 
system or jurisdiction of the USSR. Lithua- 
nia's relations with the USSR should be 
based on the basic provisions of the Peace 
Treaty of July 12, 1920. 

(4) The present status of Lithuania in the 
world community and in the Soviet Union 
poses a serious international problem. The 
day is near when the government of the 
USSR will have to acknowledge the occu- 
pied status of Lithuania and the necessity of 
ending that status. At the present time, the 
presence of an army of occupation in Lith- 
uania restricts the rights of the people to 
decide freely what sort of social and politi- 
cal future they desire. More than 1,400,000 
people in Lithuania have signed statements 
expressing their opposition to the presence 
of this army. 

In January, 300,000 Lithuanians 
peacefully gathered in Vilnius Cathe- 
dral Square, during General Secretary 
Gorbachev's visit, to demonstrate 
their overwhelming support for a free 
and independent Lithuania, and on 
February 24, an election will be held in 
Lithuania. This morning, however, I 
received disturbing news. The House 
of Representatives has sent four Mem- 
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bers of Congress to observe these elec- 
tions: Congressman DURBIN of Illinois, 
Congressman JOHN MILLER of Wash- 
ington, Congressman BILL SARPALIUS 
of Texas, and Congressman CHRISTO- 
PHER Cox of California. Currently 
these Congressmen are sitting in 
Berlin, because the Soviet Union has 
denied them visas to enter Lithuania. 

It is my understanding that the 
President and the State Department, 
through diplomatic channels, have 
condemned this action by the Soviets, 
and the Congress of the United States 
is outraged and appalled that these 
Members of Congress are currently 
being denied access to the Lithuanian 
election process. I originally, cospon- 
sored legislation to express the sense 
of Congress in insuring the freedom 
and fairness of this election, and a 
copy of this current resolution follows, 
along with a copy of the most recent 
press release from the Lithuanian- 
American Community, Inc., concern- 
ing the situation of these four Mem- 
bers of Congress: 


U.S. CONGRESSMEN ARRIVE IN WEST BERLIN 
EN ROUTE TO LITHUANIA-U.S.S.R. SUPREME 
Soviet DECISION CALLED “FINAL” 


The Lithuanian-American Community, 
Inc. reports, that a Congressional delega- 
tion, led by Congressman Dick Durbin (D- 
IL), travelling on a fact-finding tour to Lith- 
uania, has arrived in West Berlin as of 5:00 
this morning. The congressmen were met in 
Frankfurt earlier today by officials of the 
U.S. Consulate there, and were told that the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry's denial of their 
visa requests to Lithuania was final“. 

According to a source at the U.S. Frank- 
furt Consulate, a final demarche has been 
made by U.S. Ambassador Matlock in 
Moscow to the Soviet Foreign Ministry on 
behalf of the Congressional delegation. In 
response to Ambassador Matlock's request 
that an earlier Soviet decision to deny the 
congressmen their vísas be reversed, the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry asserted that the 
initial denial delivered by the USSR Embas- 
sy in Washington, D.C. was "authoritative 
and reflected the views of the [USSR] Su- 
preme Soviet.” The Soviet officials in 
Moscow ended their message by claiming 
they had "nothing more to add to the deci- 
sion", which they considered to be final“. 

The other three Members of Congress 
travelling with Mr. Durbin are Christopher 
Cox (R-CA), William Sarpalius (D-TX) and 
John Miller (R-WA). The delegation has de- 
cided to continue to West Berlin, where 
they will remain through tonight. 

The Congressional delegation departed 
Washington's Dulles Airport yesterday 
evening, hoping that the earlier Soviet deci- 
sion would be reversed through the efforts 
of President Bush and Ambassador Matlock. 

In an earlier telephone discussion with Dr. 
Vytautas Landsbergis, the leader of “Saju- 
dis", the Lithuanian Reform Movement, 
which had invited the congressmen to Lith- 
uania, the LAC, Inc. learned that Sajudis 
has issued an official complaint to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR, in which the de- 
cision to deny the visas to the congressmen 
is denounced as a “product of old thinking.” 

After this morning's terse statement from 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry, it appears that 
the delegation’s journey may end in West 
Berlin. Sajudis, however, has pledged to 
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continue initiatives to grant the congress- 
men passage into Lithuania. 

Parliamentarians from Canada have been 
successful in reaching Soviet-occupied Lith- 
uania, arriving yesterday evening. 


H. Con. Res, 257 


Whereas the United States recognized the 
independent Lithuanian Government on 
July 27, 1922; 

Whereas the United States has never rec- 
ognized Lithuania’s incorporation into the 
Soviet Union on August 3, 1940; 

Whereas throughout a fifty-year history, 
bipartisan efforts in Congress and consist- 
ent expressions in international forums 
have reflected the unchanging United 
States position of non-recognition of the 
Soviet incorporation of Lithuania; 

Whereas the continued occupation of 
Lithuania by the Soviet Union stands in a 
contradiction of the ideals of freedom, de- 
mocracy, and self-determination for which 
the peoples of Lithuania and the United 
States both stand; 

Whereas the Helsinki Final Act of 1975 
has spurred the growth of resistance to the 
continued nondemocractic rule of the Soviet 
Union in Lithuania; 

Whereas a decade ago, in House Concur- 
rent Resolution 200, the Congress restated 
its position in favor of the independence of 
Lithuania; 

Whereas the United States delegation ex- 
pressed its concerns about Lithuania at the 
Madrid conference reviewing implementa- 
tion of the Helsinki accords in 1980; 

Whereas on June 14, 1982, the President 
signed a proclamation of “Baltic Freedom 
Day” in response to Senate Joint Resolution 
201, adopted by the Congress that year; 

Whereas on July 28, 1982, one hundred 
Members of Congress signed a letter to 
then-Soviet leader Brezhnev demanding the 
restoration of Lithuania’s independence; 

Whereas on January 6, 1983, House Joint 
Resolution 60 directed the President to 
issue a proclamation designating February 
16, 1983, as “Lithuanian Independence 
Day"; 

Whereas the Soviet constitution recog- 
nizes the right of secession for all Soviet Re- 
publics, including Lithuania; 

Whereas on May 18, 1989, the Lithuanian 
Supreme Soviet adopted constitutional 
changes granting Lithuania the right to 
veto Soviet laws, and establishing Lithuani- 
an citizenship and Lithuanian control over 
all its territory and resources; 

Whereas the Lithuanian Supreme Soviet 
has declared Lithuania’s annexation by the 
Soviet Union in 1940 illegal; 

Whereas as a result of this illegal annex- 
ation and occupation, Lithuania today expe- 
riences acute political, economic, and envi- 
ronmental problems; and 

Whereas on February 24, 1990, elections 
will be held in Lithuania: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That— 

(1) It is the sense of the Congress that the 
right of self-determination be restored to 
the people of Lithuania through free and 
fair elections conducted under the auspices 
of an international commission comprised of 
observers from the democratic countries of 
the world. 

(2) It is the sense of Congress that the 
withdrawal of all non-Lithuanian military 
forces and political, administrative, and 
police personnel from Lithuania, prior to 
the February 24, 1990, scheduled elections, 
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will enhance the prospects that the elec- 
tions will be free and fair. 

(3) The Secretary of State is requested 
and authorized to send a copy of this con- 
current resolution to the President of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and to 
the Chargé d'Affaires of the Lithuanian Le- 
gation to the United States. 


Madam Speaker, the current crisis 
notwithstanding, this is certainly a 
time of great hope for all Lithuanians 
and all freedom-loving people 
throughout the world, as restrictions 
are being relaxed in Soviet-occupied 
Lithuania. One of the most desired 
books in Lithuania is the history of 
Lithuania written in 1936 by Adolfas 
Sapoka. This book was reprinted in 
Chicago in 1988, and subsequently, 
was smuggled into Lithuania. Today, 
this book is no longer banned and has 
been reprinted in several local newspa- 
pers. In January, the first independent 
radio station operating without cen- 
sors or government funds began radio 
broadcasts out of the press building in 
Vilnius. 

However, the ultimate goal of all 
Lithuanians is the creation of a free 
and independent state totally removed 
from the yoke to tyranny of the Sovi- 
ets. An article written by the Presi- 
dent of Sajudis, which appeared in the 
February 19 edition of the Washing- 
ton Times, entitled Withdrawal is the 
Word in Lithuania,” best sums up the 
sentiments of the Lithuanian people, 
and a copy of this article follows: 


[From the Washington Times, Feb. 19, 
19901 


WITHDRAWAL Is THE WORD IN LITHUANIA 


(By Vytautas Landsbergis) 

VILNIUS, LITHUANIA,—Determined to make 
this goal of independence known to visiting 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev, 300,000 
Lithuanians—a number equivalent to those 
deported to Siberia by the Soviet Union 
after 1940 under a program of homogeniza- 
tion—gathered in Vilnius Cathedral Square 
last month for a peaceful candlelight vigil. 
They came there for one reason: to demon- 
strate their support for the re-establish- 
ment of an independent Lithuanian nation- 
state. 

Sadly, the West tends to color the goals of 
the Lithuanian people in Moscow's terms. 
Lithuanians speak, for example, of freedom 
and independence. The West calls our demo- 
cratic movement nationalist and separatist, 
as does Moscow. 

But, the average Lithuanian asks, how can 
we secede from a union we never joined and 
never sought to join? Lithuania was an inde- 
pendent country that was occupied by a 
morally offensive and discredited diplomatic 
arrangement, the  Nazi-Soviet pact of 
August 1939. This event hardly legitimizes 
Lithuania's present condition and doesn't 
justify Moscow's insistence that the Soviet 
Union should determine Lithuania's politi- 
cal future. 

Is a new secession law that Mr. Gorbachev 
plans to offer the republics the answer to & 
Soviet disunion“? We think not. We fear it 
will be another bad law in the typical Soviet 
tradition—a generic solution to a very spe- 
cific problem: an unnatural and illegitimate 
union. 
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Lithuania’s case for independence is sig- 
nificantly stronger than the cases of many 
other Soviet republics. A “divorce” law 
would not apply to the Baltic states because 
of their forceable incorporation into the 
Soviet Union in 1940. Many Western powers 
haye never recognized that illegal incorpora- 
tion. 

Attesting to the sound historical argu- 
ment for Baltic independence, French Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand noted after visit- 
ing Mr. Gorbachev in Kiev late last year 
that "necessary distinctions" must be made 
among "the different republics of the Soviet 
Union,” some of which had a national exist- 
ence in the past, but a very distant past for 
a good number of them. It is much less dis- 
tant—Josef Stalin's time—for the Baltic 
countries. 

It is our view that we have a right to de- 
termine our national destiny, and we want 
to do so by non-violent political means. We 
want to directly negotiate with Moscow, a 
process that has already begun, albeit with 
Mr. Gorbachev as a reluctant partner—and 
that in itself is an encouraging sign. 

In its vision of the new-and-improved 
Soviet Union, the nation’s regime advocates 
a "federation" instead of a "union," appeal- 
ing to American principles of federal sover- 
eignty: federal law as the supreme law of 
the land, 

Some compare Mr. Gorbachev's struggle 
to save the Soviet empire to Abraham Lin- 
coln’s fight against secessionism. The big 
difference is that Lithuania is not trying to 
preserve slavery, it is trying to escape it. It 
is not seeking to establish independence, it 
is working to restore it. It is not calling for 
secession but for the withdrawal of an ille- 
gitimate military and political force. 

National feeling runs strong and deep in 
Lithuania these days. For centuries, our 
land has been dominated by grasping neigh- 
bors. Before the Soviets, it was the czars or 
Poland or Germany. But rapid develop- 
ments around us—in Eastern Europe and in 
the Soviet Union—have considerably im- 
proved the propects for our independence. 

Now we see our chance to regain inde- 
pendent statehood. It is imperative for our 
cultural, economic and political survival. 

On Feb. 7, the Lithuanian parliament ap- 
proved a resolution declaring Lithuania's 
1940 annexation by the Soviet Union un- 
lawful and invalid." Elections scheduled for 
Feb. 24 for a Lithuanian parliament will 
bring in new blood, even more determined 
to negotiate with Moscow on independence. 

The Sajudis, a coalition of opposition par- 
ties, is participating in these elections under 
the slogan “For a reborn Lithuania—inde- 
pendence; for an independent Lithuania— 
democracy; for a democratic Lithuania—a 
humane life. Democracy, independence and 
prosperity—inseparable.” 

For the first time since the Soviet annex- 
ation, candidates from newly legalized oppo- 
sition parties—the Social Democrats, the 
Democratic Party, the Green Party, the 
Christian Democrats—will run for election 
under the Sajudis banner. While Moscow 
has just begun discusing the concept of a 
multiparty system in the Soviet Union, in 
Lithuania it is already a reality. 

Last March, Sajudis swept Lithuanian 
elections to the Soviet Congress of Peoples 
Deputies, carrying 36 of a total of 42 dis- 
tricts. We expect to win the Feb. 24 elec- 
tions as well, though this electoral cam- 
paign promises to be more competitive be- 
cause of the Lithuanian Communist Party's 
sudden rise in popularity. 

To recover a measure of its authority, 
which has sagged under pressure from Saju- 
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dis, the Lithuanian Communist Party un- 
derwent a face lift, defiantly declaring its 
independence from the mother party in 
Moscow and adopting a political platform 
barely paying homage to socialist doctrine. 

The Sajudis political platform differs 
from the Communist Party's in that it advo- 
cates complete political independence and 
normal, diplomatic relations with Moscow 
on an equal footing, whereas the party lead- 
ership still speaks of Lithuanian sovereignty 
“within the U.S.S.R." Sajudis advocates a 
break with Moscow in the near future, 
whereas the party calls for a protracted 
transition period. 

The Sajudis program embraces a free- 
market economy, a separation of legislative, 
executive and judicial powers in govern- 
ment, free trade unions and private farm- 
ing. Among Sajudis' most salient political 
priorities are Lithuanian-Soviet bilateral ne- 
gotiations over the conditions and time 
frame for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Lithuania; the creation of a nuclear- 
free zone in the Baltic states; and the expe- 
ditious removal of nuclear weapons from 
Lithuanian territory. Under our program, 
neutrality would be the keystone of Lithua- 
nian foreign policy. 

Sajudis maintains that any action by 
Soviet military forces to obstruct and under- 
mine the work of Lithuanian legislative and 
executive powers will be interpreted as an- 
other act of aggression, a continuation of 
what was begun in 1940. We hope that 
Western democracies will see it in their best 
interest to support this position. 


Mr. Speaker, on this 72d anniversary 
of the independence of the Lithuanian 
state, I was glad to add my name as a 
cosponsor to House Joint resolution 
149, legislation to designate February 
16, 1990, as Lithuanian Independence 
Day.” This bill was approved by the 
full House of Representatives and the 
Senate, and signed by President 
George Bush into public law. Accord- 
ingly, the President has issued a proc- 
lamation to commemorate this anni- 
versary, and a copy of the proclama- 
tion follows: 

LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE Day, 1990 


The birth of a nation is a momentous 
event that inscribes a people’s name forever 
in the annals of history, motivating and in- 
spiring those who live under its banner and 
ideals. Seventy-two years ago, on February 
16, 1918, the people of Lithuania realized 
their long-denied dream of independence. 
The free Republic of Lithuania prospered 
until the tragic events of 1940—when Soviet 
troops invaded and occupied the country as 
a result of the infamous Molotov-Ribben- 
trop Pact signed just 1 year before. 

Lithuania's struggle for liberty, and that 
of its neighbors in Estonia and Latvia, 
served as an inspiration to many who saw 
the collapse of old empires as a harbinger of 
peace and freedom for Europe. Later, when 
these heartfelt aspirations were crushed by 
totalitarian aggression, freedom-loving men 
and women around the world were rightful- 
ly outraged. 

The ongoing Baltic dilemma remains an 
unresolved legacy of the Stalin era. Howev- 
er, the democratic reawakening in Lithuania 
offers hope that popular aspirations for po- 
litical, economic, and social justice will be 
realized. 

The brave men and women of Lithuania 
began to pursue just and noble goals on the 
16th of February, 1918. We reaffirm our 
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support and admiration for the Lithuanian 
people as we recall the significance of that 
date today—the 72nd anniversary of Lithua- 
nian independence. 

In recognition of the aspirations of free- 
dom-loving people in all nations, the Con- 
gress, by House Joint Resolution 149, has 
designated February 16, 1990, as “Lithuani- 
an Independence Day" and has authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this day. 

Now, therefore, I, George Bush, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby 
proclaim February 16, 1990, as Lithuanian 
Independence Day. I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this day with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities in re- 
affirmation of their devotion to the princi- 
ples of democracy and freedom throughout 
the world. 

In withness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 

GEORGE BUSH. 


Also, as a part of our commemora- 
tion of this 72d anniversary of Lithua- 
nian Independence Day in the House 
of Representatives, the Lithuanian- 
American Council, Inc. of Chicago, IL, 
selected Father Anthony Miciunas to 
be the guest chaplain. The names of 
the officers of the Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can Council follow: 

Honorary President, Dr., Kazys Bobelis. 

National President, Grozvydas J. Lazaus- 
kas. 

First Vice President, Casimir Oksas. 

Vice Presidents; Stanley Balzekas, Jr., 
Petras Buchas, Alexander J. Chaplik, Povi- 
las P. Dargis, Vytautas P. Dargis, M.D., Sau- 
lius Kuprys, Esq., Viktoras Naudzius, Myko- 
las Pranevicius. 

Secretary, Stasys Dubauskas. 

Treasurer, Daina Danilevicius-Dumbrys. 

Members: Irene D. Blinstrubas, Vanda Ga- 
speras, Ramune Kelecius, Evelyn Ozelis, 
Birute Skorubskas, Morkus Simkus. 

Council's Representatives in Washington, 
D.C. Jonas B. Genys, Ph.D.,—Director, 
Milda Vaivada, Alt. 

Director of Information, Msgr. J. Pruns- 
kis, J.C.D. 

Public Relations Director, Daiva Meile. 

Trustees: Teodoras Blinstrubas, Algirdas 
Budreckis, Ph. D., Kostas Burba, Vytautas 
Yucius. 

Honorary Members of the Board: Teo- 
doras Blinstrubas, Steponas Bredes, Jr., 
Alena  Devenis-Gricattis, Msgr. Joseph 
Prunskis, Antanas J. Rudis. 

Mr. Speaker, on the occasion of this 
72d anniversary of Lithuanian Indpen- 
dence Day, I am proud to join with 
Lithuanian-Americans in the lith 
Congressional District of Illinois 
which I am honored to represent, and 
Americans of Lithuanian descent 
throughout our Nation, in their hopes 
and prayers that democratic reforms 
will continue until true and total free- 
dom and independence in Lithuania 
has been restored. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Jones], a great friend of 
the cause of Lithuania. 
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Mr. JONES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Illinois 
for yielding to me and for taking out 
this special order. 

I think it is ironic and coincidental 
that today, although it is not Febru- 
ary 16, it is February 22, the birthday 
of George Washington, our great free- 
dom fighter. 
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I think, as we Americans reflect on 
the extraordinary events and unprece- 
dented transitions sweeping Eastern 
Europe, it is imperative that independ- 
ence for Lithuania and her Baltic 
neighbors be part of our national con- 
science. 

We hear much about the remarkable 
revolutions in Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and East 
Germany; they have broken free, and 
lovers of democracy everywhere 
should rejoice. 

But that makes it doubly important 
to bring attention to Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day. 

On February 16, 1918, Lithuania de- 
clared its independence, a proud 
strong nation of free people. But we 
cannot truly celebrate that anniversa- 
ry until Lithuania is once again out 
from under the Soviet heel. 

The cynical dealings of Hitler and 
Stalin enslaved the Baltic States in 
1939, but there are positive signs that 
the courageous people of Lithuania 
may once again be free to choose their 
own destiny. 

Economic autonomy and political 
pluralism may soon be a way of life, 
and with the full moral support of the 
American people and especially our 
American President, we may soon see 
real autonomy in a sovereign Lithuani- 
an state. 

There is good news today. In Vilnius, 
Lenin Avenue has been renamed Gedi- 
minas Avenue in honor of the founder 
the Lithuanian capital. 

And July 21 Street, which com- 
memorated the date Lithuania was 
forcibly annexed by the Soviets, has 
been renamed February 16 Street to 
honor the real Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day. Today we honor the modern 
Lithuanian heroes, who even as we 
speak, are demanding the most basic 
freedoms. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman for giving me the opportu- 
nity to speak on behalf of Atlanta's 
dynamic Lithuanian- American com- 
munity. Perhaps next year we will be 
able to truly celebrate Lithuanian in- 
dependence. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Speaker, I 
thank my distinguished colleague 
from Georgia for his very constructive 
and illuminating remarks, and like 
him, I pray that in the days ahead 
that the Lithuanian people, as we 
know from experience, are going to 
remain steadfast and are going to have 
freedom. 
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Mr. LAFALCE. Madam Speaker, at this time 
of historic transformation throughout Central 
and Eastern Europe, the commemoration the 
72d anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 
Day is especially important. The Lithuanian 
people were among the first in Europe to take 
bold steps to reestablish their nation among 
the family of European democracies. Yet, as 
Soviet domination recedes in this part of the 
world and Europeans reassert their right to 
self determination, Lithuanians continue their 
Struggle for independence as a sovereign 
nation state. 

Lithuania was once a free nation. Seventy- 
two years ago, at the end of World War I, the 
Lithuanian people regained their independ- 
ence, rebuilt their homeland ravaged by years 
of war and adopted the democratic institutions 
necessary to maintain their liberty. And, after 
2 years of fighting the Bolsheviks to success- 
fully retain their independence, Lithuanians 
enjoyed two decades, from 1920 to 1940, 
when they could freely practice their rich cul- 
tural and religious traditions. Unfortunately, 
their forcible incorporation into the Soviet 
Union in 1940 meant an end to this newly 
won freedom and began five decades of 
Soviet domination. 

The burning desire for independence and 
democratic freedom, however, has survived, 
indeed thrived, despite a Soviet program of 
homogenization, which sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of Lithuanians to Siberia since 1940, 
and ongoing efforts to suppress the spirit and 
undermine the integrity of this small nation. 
Last month, 300,000 Lithuanians gathered in 
Vilnius Cathedral Square for a peaceful can- 
dlelight vigil in support of an independent Lith- 
uanian nation state. This congregation was a 
moving testimony to the indomitable spirit of 
their nation and a powerful statement regard- 
ing the outright failure of decades of Soviet 
oppression. 

For nearly half a century, the United States 
has refused to recognize the forcible Soviet 
occupation and annexation of the Baltic 
States. The peaceful independence move- 
ments in Lithuania and the other Baltic States 
have reaffirmed the moral and legal virtue of 
this position. The remarkable changes within 
the Soviet Union provide the United States 
with an unprecedented opportunity to support 
the independence movement in Lithuania. As 
this astounding grassroots movement contin- 
ues to press the Soviet Union to respond to 
their demands, our Government should ardu- 
ously support this freedom-loving people's 
effort to restore their national status as the In- 
dependent Democratic Republic of Lithuania. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Madam Speaker, for the 
past several years, many of us in the Con- 
gress have joined Lithuanians and Lithuanian- 
Americans in observing the anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence. In one respect we 
do so again today by marking the 72d anniver- 
sary of an all too brief time in history when 
Lithuania was a free and independent member 
of the family of nations 

Those years of freedom from 1918 to 1940 
ended when Soviet troops marched into the 
Baltic nations of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esto- 
nia, and began a decades-long occupation of 
these nations. Over those years, the Soviet 
Government tried in many different ways to 
crush the identity and the culture of these 
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people and to assimilate them into the Soviet 
Union. 

However, despite these efforts at russifica- 
tion, the flame of freedom continued to burn 
deeply in the hearts of the Lithuanian people 
as they persevered to maintain their human 
rights and their identity as a separate people. 
strength and the depth of their feelings 
be clearly seen in these days of peres- 
troika and the enormous changes that are 
sweeping across Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union itself. 

Last year Lithuanian organizations were 
able to persuade their local Communist au- 
thorities to legalize national symbols that were 
outlawed after the Soviet takeover. In 1989, 
the Catholic Church was again allowed to 
conduct mass at the Vilnius Cathedral for the 
first time in 50 years, thousands of Lithuani- 
ans came to participate in religious services at 
this historic Lithuanian church. 

The depth of this yearning to be a free and 
independent people again is also evident in 
the reaction of Lithuanians to President Gor- 
bachev's recent trip to their country when he 
argued for Lithuania to continue in its present 
status. The question now seems to be not if 
Lithuania will declare its independence from 
the Soviet Union, but when and how the break 
will come about. 

Thus, Madam Speaker, as we observe the 
brief independence of Lithuania that took 
place seven decades ago, let us also cele- 
brate the independence that will be coming. 
We have stood by the Lithuanian people 
during their dark days when all they had was 
a dream, and we rejoice with them today as 
that dream has the potential to become a re- 
ality. 

Through this observance of the anniversary 
of Lithuanian independence, let us also en- 
courage the Soviet Government to continue in 
its policies of glasnost and perestroika and 
allow the changes in the Baltic nations and 
throughout Europe to take place peacefully. It 
should not be the role of governments to 
deter the legitimate aspirations of the people, 
but rather to help fulfill them. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Madam 
Speaker, | am honored to represent a part of 
Connecticut that is blessed with Lithuanians, 
Estonians, and Latvians who have enriched 
our community life over many decades. In 
past years | have taken to the floor of the 
House of Representatives, on this day of Lith- 
uanian independence, and spoken about the 
dreams of freedom of a people who have en- 
dured 50 years of Soviet domination. Each 
year | have celebrated with my Lithuanian 
constituents the proud past of Lithuania, her 
culture, arts, tradition, and history. Today | 
want to pay tribute to the entire Baltic commu- 
nity in Connecticut which has kept the dreams 
of their countrymen alive for us and provided 
invaluable support and encouragement to their 
friends and relatives in their mother countries. 

| believe that history will mark this year as a 
magnificent turning point for Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, much the same as 1918 and 
1940 are indelibly etched in our minds. It is for 
this reason that | wish to commend the efforts 
of Americans of Baltic heritage, because their 
expertise, their backgrounds and their ties to 
the Baltics will serve as our guide as we forge 
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new economic, social and political relations 
with a free and independent Lithuania. 

The Baltic community in Connecticut is al- 
ready paving the way for these new relations 
through publicity events, education, exchange 
and leadership. Every year they hold “Black 
Ribbon Day” at the State capitol to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the Soviet-Nazi 
Pact of 1939 which resulted in the occupation 
and annexation of the Baltic countries—an act 
which the United States has never recognized 
as legal. They have brought Baltic leaders to 
the United States, most notably Matri Hint, a 
leader of the Estonia Popular Front, for first- 
hand accounts of the changes spinning 
throughout the Baltic States. 

Members of the Estonian, Latvian and Lith- 
uanian Alliance of Connecticut [ELLA] are be- 
ginning to build the foundations for trade with 
the Baltic States. They are an invaluable 
source of information on the skills and needs 
of Baltic work forces. In particular, business 
leaders are working on developing direct air 
travel between Western Europe and the Baltic 
States. Today, Balts must backtrack to 
Moscow in order to fly to Europe. Direct air 
access to the international community is not 
only necessary for their economic develop- 
ment but for their nationhood. Another privi- 
lege Balts have been denied for half a century 
has been to send their athletes to the Olym- 
pics under their own national colors, and 
members of ELLA are working with the Olym- 
pic committees to realize this national dream. 

It is astonishing that only 1 year ago, for the 
first time since Lithuania was illegally annexed 
by the Soviet Union, people took to the 
streets in Lithuania in open celebration of their 
Declaration of Independence of 1918. In one 
short year we have witnessed the resurgence 
of cultural and linguistic freedom, the forma- 
tion of legal opposition parties, and severance 
of Lithuanian Communist Party from Moscow. 
Secession from the Soviet Union is more a 
matter of "how" than "if." When that historic 
moment happens, it will be because of the 
peaceful determination of a people proud of 
their heritage and driven by their deep devo- 
tion to freedom and independence. 

Mr. HOYER. Madam Speaker, on February 
16, 1918, Lithuania became an independent 
state. In March 1920, Lenin's Soviet Russia 
renounced all claims on Lithuanian territory. 
After the illegal Soviet occupation of Lithuania 
in 1940, however, Lithuanians could not cele- 
brate the anniversary of their Declaration of 
Independence. Attempts to do so, such as the 
February 16 march by several thousand par- 
ticipants 2 years ago, were violently dis- 
persed. 


Stunning changes have take place since 
then. In early 1989, February 16 was pro- 
claimed an official holiday; 200,000 people as- 
sembled to rededicate the Lithuanian Free- 
dom Monument, built during the years of inde- 
pendence and taken down during the Soviet 
occupation. That same day, a statement was 
issued calling for the eventual reestablishment 
of a neutral, democratic, and independent 
Lithuania. 

Lithuanian Independence Day this year 
comes just 8 days before the first multiparty 
parliamentary elections since the Soviet occu- 
pation, will likely create a non-Communist ma- 
jority in the Lithuanian Parliament—and such a 
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body could well be instrumental in determining 
Lithuania's future. 

The United States has never recognzied the 
Soviet occupation of the Baltic States and 
continues to this day to consider them inde- 
pendent states. 

Mr. DARDEN. Madam Speaker, today | join 
my colleagues in commemorating Lithuanian 
Independence Day. Like many others, | have 
watched events in Eastern Europe unfolding 
with a swiftness and intensity unimaginable 
only months ago. In Poland, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Romania, Soviet domi- 
nance has been broken and Communist rulers 
overthrown. 

However, for millions in the satellite coun- 
tries of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, freedom 
remains elusive. It is especially appropriate, 
then, that our commemoration of Lithuanian 
Independence Day offer encouragement to 
these citizens and support for their struggle. 
Without Lithuanian independence, the revolu- 
tions sweeping Eastern Europe are incom- 
plete. Soviet reforms which do not incorporate 
basic human rights for all people and recog- 
nize the right of self-determination are mean- 
ingless. 

There have been many inspiring examples 
of courage in the last year. | commend those 
who have achieved independence and urge 
those who still seek freedom to persevere. As 
we celebrate Lithuanian Independence Day, 
let us reflect on the successful challenges to 
totalitarianism and renew our commitment to 
democracy for all citizens, Lithuanians in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Madam Speaker, | 
rise today with many of my colleagues to 
commemorate the 72d anniversary of Lithua- 
nian Independence Day. As barriers to free- 
dom that once seemed insurmountable fall 
with astonishing speed in Eastern Europe, it is 
worth remembering the persistence and un- 
bending spirit of the Lithuanian people. 

After boldly declaring their independence 
from the Soviet Union in 1918, the Lithuanians 
enjoyed two decades of self-rule. During much 
of this period, they were free to follow their 
cultural traditions and express their national 
identity. Betrayed by two oppressors in the 
1939 Nazi-Soviet Pact, Lithuanians spent the 
next five decades under Soviet domination, 
forced to deny their heritage, their language 
and their traditions. 

But despite the military might and repres- 
sive acts of the Soviets, the Lithuanians never 
lost touch with their roots and never lost their 
will. Many Americans of Lithuanian descent 
applied pressure from abroad, while nationalist 
leaders within Lithuania awaited the opportuni- 
ty to act. Such spirit needed little kindling to 
flare into a massive nationalistic movement. 
When the Soviets last year finally withdrew 
the prohibition against legally celebrating Lith- 
uanian Independence Day, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Lithuanians took to the streets. 

Just yesterday, another symbol of history in 
the making addressed a joint session of Con- 
gress. To thunderous applause, Czechoslovak 
President Vaclav Havel recounted his own un- 
likely transformation from playwright to states- 
man. Arrested for the last time by the Commu- 
nist government on October 27 of last year, 2 
months later Havel was unanimously elected 
President by his country's Parliament. Now 
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that same country seems headed for democ- 
racy. Havel remarked how astonishing it was 
that it took so little to release the long-sup- 
pressed longings of his countrymen. 

This Saturday's elections in Lithuania, 
where a grassroots nationalist movement has 
made the old-guard Communist Party deny 
their own attachments to Moscow, seems 
equally astonishing, especially in light of the 
fact that 2 years ago Lithuanian Independence 
Day ceremonies were prohibited. It seems un- 
likely that Soviet President Gorbachev will be 
able to deny the Lithuanians their independ- 
ence much longer. 

Czechoslovakia and Lithuania—these are 
two astonishing examples of the spirit of de- 
mocracy that is sweeping the world. What is 
less remarkable is that both movements are 
borne of the same spirit: a people's unwaver- 
ing desire to be free. 

Mr. POSHARD. Madam Speaker, l'm 
pleased to join my colleague from Illinois, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, and the other Members here today 
to express my support for the people of Lith- 
uania. 

In the southern Illinois district which | repre- 
sent there is a sizable population of people of 
Lithuanian descent, particularly in Franklin 
County and in the city of West Frankfort. 
Americans to the core, they never forget their 
heritage, and that sense of where they came 
from. That is a valuable asset for this country, 
a country built on the foundation of people 
searching for freedom, and | think our support 
for their homeland in this way and in others 
helps send an important message. 

What an incredible couple of months it has 
been, as world events threaten to outpace 
even our modern society. The grip of commu- 
nism is loosening and the urge for freedom is 
gaining strength as it surges through one op- 
pressed population after another. 

As we commemorate the 72d anniversary of 
Lithuanian Independence Day, we should be 
mindful of the struggle for freedom the Lithua- 
nian people have engaged in for so long a 
time. After securing an all too brief taste of in- 
dependence and democracy, the Lithuanian 
people were repressed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and have been under that repression 
for far too long. 

As the beacon for democracy in this world, 
we stand proudly with the Republic of Lithua- 
nia in efforts for freedom. 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Madam Speaker, | 
rise today to commemorate the 72d anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the independent 
state of Lithuania. On February 16, the recog- 
nition of Lithuanian Independence Day is offi- 
cially noted by many Lithuanians. It was in 
1918 when Lithuania, along with several other 
Baltic States, declared their independence as 
the empire of Czar Nicholas Il collapsed. 

The Lithuanian people have a long and 
powerful history. The first Lithuanian state was 
formed in the 1200's and was, at one time, 
the largest European country. Lithuania exist- 
ed under the rule of the Russian czars from 
1795 until 1915. For many years they endured 
the suppression of their cultural identity. Dep- 
site the years of persecution, the people of 
Lithuania struggled to preserve their national 
traditions. It is now that we remember Lithua- 
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nia’s years of perseverance through the ob- 
servance of their independence. 

The United States has never acknowledged 
the acquisition of Lithuania or the other Baltic 
Republics by the Soviet Union. Yet we never 
forget their suffering. Lithuania continues to 
struggle for democracy. Now, as all eyes are 
focused upon Eastern Europe, let us offer our 
support as well as our hearts. A fighter for 
Lithuanian civil rights once declared, “Lithua- 
nia, you always had such lofty hearts, who 
feared not suffering and death. Such hearts 
will appear today.” Let the peaceful changes 
which have occurred in Eastern Europe serve 
as an example to other parts of the world. 

Mr. MURPHY. Madam Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to join with my colleagues here 
in Congress to commemorate Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day. Our world is rapidly changing, 
and the drama of this change can be wit- 
nessed every day in the scenes from Eastern 
Europe. There, peoples long oppressed by 
governments not of their choosing are coming 
forward to demand democracy and freedom. 
And observers the world over note with happi- 
ness that they are accomplishing their goals. 

Lithuanians are leading the way to change. 
They have stood together in the streets of 
their cities and the squares of their villages 
and spoken with one voice. Their persistence 
has reminded powerful nations that they are 
an equal partner in the world, and they have 
set in motion a movement that is reworking 
the world order. 

For this reason, today's commemoration of 
Lithuanian Independence Day has special 
meaning. We are not only remembering the 
brave men and women who have fought for 
the national survival of Lithuania in the past, 
we are looking with hope to those who will 
lead their nation and all of Eastern Europe 
into the next century. 

As a Member of Congress who represents 
many Lithuanian-Americans, | know | speak 
for them when | express their feelings of joy 
as Lithuania struggles for a renewal of its free- 
dom. Might does not make right, and Lithuani- 
ans have never forgotten this fact throughout 
the past half century. It is only fitting that we 
join in noting this fact today, because the 
health of our own Nation depends just as 
much. on us recognizing this certainty, as it 
does for the proud Lithuanian people now 
changing the world. 

Ms. OAKAR. Madam Speaker, | join my col- 
leagues in commemorating the brave people 
of Lithuania and their struggle for freedom and 
independence. | would like to thank my good 
friend and colleague FRANK ANNUNZIO Tor or- 
ganizing this special order. 

On February 16, 1918, the Lithuanian 
people proclaimed their will to be a free, self- 
governing, and independent nation. Their in- 
dependence was tragically stolen when the 
Soviet Army began its occupation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia in 1940. 

The Lithuanian people have never accepted 
this foreign domination, even though their 
struggle for freedom has had a very high 
price. Since their occupation began under 
Stalin, they have been ruthlessly oppressed 
and their land has been exploited and pollut- 
ed. Tens of thousands of people from the 
Baltic nations were deported from their native 
countries by the Soviet Government. Many of 
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them were deported to Siberia and never re- 
turned home again. 

But the alien Soviet system imposed on 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia cannot erase 
the spark these Baltic people carry in their 
hearts. In fact, in the past year the peaceful 
movement for freedom in Lithuania has 
gained strength. On August 23, people in 
each of the Baltic countries joined together in 
an unprecedented demonstration. 
formed a human chain from Vilnius to Tallinn 
to protest the secret agreement between 
Moscow and Nazi Germany which led to the 
annexation of their countries. The Lithuanian 
popular front, Sajudis, estimates that more 
than 1 million people joined the chain or at- 
tended other meetings in Lithuania. 

Yet independence in Lithuania is far from 
accomplished. In the next year, we should an- 
ticipate threats to the movement toward de- 
mocracy in Lithuania. A particular danger is 
posed by proposed changes in the Soviet 
constitution which would threaten the move- 
ment toward democracy in Lithuania. Accord- 
ing to Marju Lauristin, a member of the Con- 
gress of Peoples Deputies from Estonia, 
drafts of laws being circulated in the Supreme 
Soviet include proposals to fine people up to 
20,000 rubles—8 years of the average work- 
er's salary—for belonging to nationalist organi- 
zations. Other dangers are posed by legisla- 
tion in the Supreme Soviet which gives the 
President greater powers to declare a state of 
emergency and by legislation which would re- 
strict and slow down a republic's ability to 
secede. 

Our Nation has never recognized the illegal 
occupation of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
and | support this policy completely. | urge the 
administration to implement policies to pro- 
mote and encourage Lithuanian aspirations— 
and the hopes of all captive nations—for a 
future of freedom and self-determination. We 
must also continue to press the Soviet Union 
to abide by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the International Convention 
on Human Rights, and the Helsinki Compli- 
ance Commission. 

As a democratic nation and a nation com- 
mitted to human rights, we must never aban- 
don the brave Lithuanian people. As a nation 
founded on the right to self-determination, we 
must encourage it wherever a spark of desire 
for freedom remains. We cannot help but to 
hope that someday soon the Lithuanian peo- 
ple's dreams will be realized. 

Mr. RUSSO. Madam Speaker, it is with 
great excitement that | rise in support of this 
year's Lithuanian Independence Day celebra- 
tion. For the first time since the Soviet Union 
illegally annexed the Baltic States 50 years 
ago, freedom and independence are within 
Lithuania's reach. The events of Eastern 
Europe have been truly amazing and have in- 
spired many of us to appreciate more fully 
that freedom for which our ancestors fought 
so hard. 

The winds of democracy are moving faster 
than we ever imagined. The right of self-deter- 
mination has been seized by other Eastern 
European nations like Poland, Romania, and 
Czechoslovakia. The evidence of this birth of 
freedom has appeared twice in this very 
Chamber. Once in the form of Lech Walesa, 
and yesterday in the form of Vaclav Havel. Mr. 
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Havel's words about the importance of world 
events are true. “The human face of the world 
is changing so rapidly that none of the familiar 
political speedometers are adequate." In 
Czechoslovakia they have indeed entered into 
an era of freedom and equality. It is now an 
era when all Czechs, "large and small, former 
slaves and former masters, wil be able to 
create what [our] great President Lincoln 
called the family of man." 

While Czechoslovakia and the other Eastern 
European countries are molding their egalitari- 
an societies however, Lithuania and the other 
Baltic States remain under Soviet control. 
Without the right of self-determination, Lithua- 
nians cannot begin to create the family of 
man. 

During its short 22 years of existence as an 
independent nation, the Lithuanian Republic 
was based on democratic principles and a 
multiparty system. This weekend the Lithuani- 
an people will go to the polls to participate in 
the first multiparty elections since they were il- 
legally secured by the Soviets under the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact. While these elections are a 
visible step toward a more open and demo- 
cratic system of government, Lithuania has a 
long way to go until it reaches true freedom. 

We in the Congress and the United States 
support the people of Lithuania in their valiant 
struggle for freedom and democracy. While 
democracy and self-determination are not yet 
realities for the Baltic States, the designation 
of February 16 as Lithuanian Independence 
Day provides a tangible manifestation of our 
belief that the fight for freedom continues in 
Lithuania. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Madam Speaker, today 
commemorates the 72d anniversary of Lithua- 
nian independence. As many of us know, Lith- 
uanians declared their indepedence on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918; and they retained their inde- 
pendence until 1940 when over 300,000 
Soviet troops occupied the country. As a 
result of Stalin's and Hitler's decision to divide 
Eastern Europe. 

The Lithuanian people are noted for their 
rich culture and religious devotion which has 
struggled to survive since the beginning of 
Soviet occupation. Yet through all of the re- 
pression the people of Lithuania continue their 
struggle for human rights and cultural identity. 

Glasnost and  Perestroika—Gorbachev's 
words have given so much hope to Eastern 
Europe and the world. We already see what 
has happened in Eastern Europe and the 
promise to pull back troops and the promise 
of a new order—but these promises, so far it 
seems, have not stretched north along the 
Baltic to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

Gorbachev has been challenged by the 
Lithuanian's drive for restored independence. 
Today, the Lithuanian people are voicing their 
strong desire for freedom from a system that 
has crushed them since 1940. 

Baltimore Lithuanians celebrated the 72d 
anniversary last Sunday and hailed the 
changes in Eastern Europe. They have been 
very supportive of the changes in Eastern 
Europe and hope that the Soviet Union will 
recognize the need for reform in the Baltic 
region. 

| support Lithuania's current initiatives of in- 
dependence and autonomy; and, commemo- 
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tating their independence day we give proper 
recognition to Lithuania’s people as well as 
Lithuanian-Americans. | ask you today Madam 
Speaker, and other Members, to join me in 
the honoring of Lithuanian independence Day. 

Mr. HORTON. Madam Speaker, | join today 
with my colleagues in commemorating Lithua- 
nian Independence Day. | want to thank the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] for 
taking this time to call our attention to this 
very special event. 

But first, | want to state that | had the op- 
portunity during the last district work period, to 
visit with some of my Lithuanian-American 
constituents during a commemoration of the 
71st anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 
Day at a ceremony held at St. George’s 
Parish in Rochester, NY. That meeting of the 
Lithuanian-American Council of Rochester 
took place on Sunday, February 11, 1990. 

The overall feeling of my friends that were 
there that day is that now is a very hopeful 
time for Lithuanians, both those still living in 
Lithuania and those living abroad. | share this 
sentiment for this year's celebration comes at 
a time when Lithuanians are closer than ever 
to regaining their independence from the 
Soviet Union. It is an exciting time, it is also a 
time to be apprehensive. 

The obvious cause of this excitement and 
this apprehension is the elections which are 
scheduled to be held on February 24. Nobody 
knows how free this exercise will be, but one 
can be sure that people from around the 
world will be watching those elections and 
checking to see that their results are respect- 
ed. The integrity of the ballot box is one of the 
hallmarks of democracy. If that integrity is vio- 
lated, the credibility of Glasnost and Peres- 
troika will undoubtedly suffer. 

There is no doubt in my mind what the re- 
sults of the elections will be. | only hope that 
those results will be respected. | have my 
doubts, though, that the Soviets will accept 
Lithuanian independence without a fight. 

The ball is in President Gorbachev's court. 
If he chooses to go against the will of the 
people, he may end up in the same predica- 
ment as many other recent Communist lead- 
ers in Eastern Europe—out of power. This 
would be unfortunate for all parties involved. 

So today | call on the Soviet leaders to re- 
spect the basic human rights of the voters in 
Lithuania by letting them vote without interfer- 
ence and by respecting the results. In doing 
so, we will be able to stand here next year 
and celebrate the first anniversary of the re- 
birth of an independent Lithuania. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, | am hon- 
ored to join my good friend and colleague, 
FRANK ANNUNZIO, in today's special order 
commemorating Lithuanian Independence 
Day. 

As in the past, we are saluting the indomita- 
ble will and courage of the brave Lithuanians; 
people who have been under the oppressive 
and illegal occupation by their Soviet neigh- 
bors. But today is different. Today, Lithuanians 
can truly taste freedom. They can picture the 
day when they will rightfully stand among 
other free nations. The day when Lithuania 
will again be her own country, with her own 
government and her own proud identity. 

Mr. Speaker, incredible events have taken 
place around this world. The past year has 
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seen changes that never would have been 
predicted taking place in a few decades much 
less a few months. The Soviet Union has 
eased the grip on some of its satellite coun- 
tries and Lithuanians stand ready to separate 
themselves from the illegal Soviet influence of 
over half a century. Individually and as a 
country we must support this move to free- 
dom. We must not rest until Lithuania is again 
a free country. The Lithuanian struggle is our 
struggle. The unflagging efforts for freedom 
should spur us all to action and to not be sat- 
isfied until true independence is achieved. 

Mr. DWYER of New Jersey. Madam Speak- 
er, it is with great pleasure that | join with my 
colleagues today to commemorate the 72d 
Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence. 

| have been privileged to participate in this 
annual special order since first coming to the 
House of Representatives. However, for most 
of those years, we discussed the ongoing 
tragedy in that country due to the continued 
dominance of the Lithuanian people by the 
Soviet Union. Today, because of the changes 
which have taken place during the past year, 
there is a hope for realizing the dream of free- 
dom which has been absent in the past. The 
era of perestroika provided the Lithuanian 
people with an opportunity for public protest 
and demonstrations without the usual harsh 
repercussions of the past. Encouraged by the 
expansion of protest, the Lithanian people 
pressed their calls for independence. 

Today, many changes have taken place. 
The Lithuanian Supreme Soviet adopted a 
declaration of state sovereignty and constitu- 
tional amendments in May of last year. A 
commission of the Lithuanian Supreme Soviet 
approved a report which characterized the 
1940 incorporation of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union is illegal. And, in August of last year, 
hundreds of thousands of Lithuanians joined 
hands with Latvians, Estonians, and others in 
a 2-million-person chain that extended from 
Tallinn, Estonia, through Riga, Latvia, to Vil- 
nius, Lithuania, as a sign of protest marking 
the 50th anniversary of the Molotov-Ribben- 
trop Pact. 

The Baltic States have made important 
strides in their quest for independence from 
the Soviet Union. The Lithuanian people have 
been in the forefront of this effort. 

Much remains to be done before Lithuania 
will be truly free again. But, the Lithuanian 
people have made historic progress during the 
past year, and their commitment to freedom 
will serve them well as they continue their 
fight for true independence. 

Mr. CLINGER. Madam Speaker, | am 
pleased to join my colleagues in the House 
and Lithuanian-Americans throughout the 
Nation in commemorating the 72d anniversary 
of Lithuanian Independence Day. 

The Soviet Union has dominated the brave 
country of Lithuania since 1940, when it sent 
invading troops into the neighboring nation, 
forcing annexation. But despite this presence, 
the free hearts and spirits of the Lithuanian 
people have refused to die. 

Lithuania's struggle for freedom is written in 
the sorrows and courage of a strong people 
who have endured political repression, reli- 
gious persecution, and the denial of human 
rights. Indeed, while it is distressing to realize 
that many people in Lithuania have never 
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known what we in a free nation commonly 
take for granted—free speech, free worship, 
and the right to participate freely in political 
expression, it is heartening to know that a re- 
versal of this policy may soon unfold. 

Last year, the republic's Supreme Soviet 
passed a declaration of state sovereignty, pro- 
claimed economic autonomy and abolished 
the constitutional clause guaranteeing the 
Communist lock on power. Lithuania's Com- 
munist Party responded by declaring inde- 
pendence from its national counterpart and, 
later this week local electors may choose a 
republican parliament. These are positive sig- 
nals that severe reform is on the way. Hope- 
fully, these changes can be carried out in a 
peaceful, effective manner that will ultimately 
bring prosperity and well-being to its citizens. 

The United States has fully recognized Lith- 
uania as a sovereign state since its independ- 
ence was declared on February 16, 1918. 
Now, as the tide begins to turn, it's as if our 
cries for peace and freedom have finally been 
heard. 

Let us join these proud people in celebrat- 
ing Lithuanian Independence Day and in look- 
ing ahead to that joyous day when Lithuanians 
can again live together in freedom. 

Mr. GILMAN. Madam Speaker, | wish to 
commend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. AN- 
NUNZIO], for taking out this time to commemo- 
rate Lithuanian-Americans. Today, February 
22, Americans of Lithuanian descent will note 
with hope and joy, the anniversary of Lithuani- 
an Independence Day; joy in remembering 
that day in 1918 when independence was first 
declared, and the years that followed which 
saw the flourishing of Lithuanian culture and 
heritage. The hope which now emanates from 
all Lithuanians, is a hope for freedom, and de- 
mocracy. 

We join the Lithuanian people in this hope, 
that the years spent under the domination of 
the Soviet Union will soon be over. With the 
current situation in Lithuania, where the first 
multiparty elections in the Soviet Union since 
1918 are taking place, we hope these events 
will spread to all the Baltic States and ensure 
the lasting freedom of those States. 

Lithuanian Independence Day will most cer- 
tainly bring out hundreds of thousands of sup- 
porters, and with them go our own hopes for 
their future. Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, | invite 
my colleagues to acknowledge this anniversa- 
ry of Lithuanian independence, certain that 
their national feeling cannot be stifled. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. Madam Speaker, | rise today 
to commemorate the 71st anniversary of Lith- 
uanian independence. This is a particularly ex- 
citing occasion considering the developments 
which are taking place in Lithuania. The move- 
ment toward Lithuanian independence has 
made dramatic progress in the last few 
months. Ir. December of last year, the Lithua- 
nian Communist Party made an unprecedent- 
ed move to openly defy Kremlin rule by pro- 
claiming independence from the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. This bold and courageous break- 
through by the Lithuanians marks the first time 
a Soviet Republic Party has defected from the 
Soviet Communist Party since it began its un- 
welcome reign 70 years ago. 

An overwhelming majority of the Lithuanian 
people strongly supported their political lead- 
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ers’ decision to sever party ties with Moscow. 
This break with the party initiated a multiparty 
political system and brought hope to the Lith- 
uanian people for complete independence. 
Unlike the Soviet Communist Party, the Lith- 
uanian Communist Party welcomes religious 
believers as members, endorses free markets 
and private ownership of industry and farm- 
land. These events are just some of the many 
undeniable signs of the collapse of commu- 
nism. Now, the brave peoples of Lithuania, as 
well as Estonia and Latvia, are on the verge 
of realizing their dream of independence. 
Today it is fitting to pay great tribute to the 
courageous struggle of the Lithuanians, a 
people who have never given up hope since 
being robbed of their independence and liber- 
ty through the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1940. 

Lithuania will soon add another chapter to 
its rich history. On February 24, the Lithuanian 
people will participate in the first democratic 
elections in their country in over 40 years. 
These elections will yield a parliament com- 
mitted to the establishment of an independent 
Lithuania through peaceful measures. These 
Lithuanian leaders hope to accomplish a ne- 
gotiated independence with the Soviet Union, 
avoiding both military and economic conflict. 

In his recent trip to Lithuania, Mikhail Gor- 
bachev acknowledged the principle of Lithua- 
nian independence and their right to secede 
from the Soviet Union. In this past historic 
year of the dramatic dismantling of commu- 
nism, the turn of events in Lithuania is greeted 
with joy on this Lithuanian Independence Day. 
The unjust Soviet grasp on Lithuania has final- 
ly been loosened. When the inevitable occurs, 
and Lithuania finally realizes its independence, 
we will have cause to celebrate once again. | 
look forward to this time next year in hopes of 
celebrating a truly independent Lithuania, 
brought about by the triumph of a courageous 
and determined people. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Georgia) to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. HUBBARD, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GLICKMAN, for 60 minutes, on 
February 26. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, for 60 minutes, 
on February 27. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CoMBEST) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. FISH. 

Mr. McEWEN. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. 

Mr. RITTER. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. JoNES of Georgia) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. 

Mr. CLAY. 

Mr. KLECZKA. 

Mr. Lantos in four instances. 

Mr. SANGMEISTER. 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. FASCELL in two instances. 

Mr. CLEMENT. 

Mr. WYDEN. 
Mr. Fazio. 
Mr. VENTO. 
Mr. PANETTA. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 169. An act to amend the National Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy, Organization, 
and Priorities Act of 1976 in order to pro- 
vide for improved coordination of national 
scientific research efforts and to provide for 
a national plan to improve scientific under- 
standing of the Earth system and the effect 
of changes in that system on climate and 
human well-being; to the Committee on Sci- 
ence, Space, and Technology. 

S. 1310. An act to eliminate illiteracy by 
the year 2000, to strengthen and coordinate 
literacy programs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 11 o'clock and 54 minutes 
a.m.), under its previous order the 
House adjourned until Monday, Feb- 
ruary 26, at 12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2547. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a proposal to transfer 
the obsolete submarine Requin (AGSS-481) 
to the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, PA, 
pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 7308(c); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2548. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Farmers Home Administration, trans- 
mitting a report on the feasibility of making 
available properties owned by FmHA to low- 
income persons whose homes were de- 
stroyed and are in the disaster areas of hur- 
ricane Hugo or the Loma Prieta earthquake 
during 1989, pursuant to Public Law 101- 
235, section 137; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

2549. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Home Loan Mortgage Corporation, trans- 
mitting a report of actions taken to promote 
equal employment opportunities, including 
a report entitled “Affirmative Employment 
Program for Minorities and Women— 
Annual Accomplishment Report for FY 
1989," pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 1833e; to the 
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Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

2550. A letter from the Chairman, Board 
of Trustees, Harry S. Truman Scholarship 
Foundation, transmitting the annual report 
for 1988-89, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 2012(b); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

2551. A letter from the President, Insti- 
tute of American Indian and Alaska Native 
Culture and Arts Development, transmit- 
ting their annual report for 1988-89, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 99-498, section 1515(a) 
(100 Stat. 1609); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

2552. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Commerce, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to permit the 
Federal Communications Commission to uti- 
lize competitive bidding in awarding licenses 
for use of the electromagnetic spectrum; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2553. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Legislative Affairs, trans- 
mitting copies of the original reports of po- 
litical contributions by Deane Roesch 
Hinton, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary-designate to Panama; by 
Jonathan Moore, U.S. Representative-desig- 
nate on the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations; and by Shirin Raziud- 
din Tahir-Kheli, Alternate Representative- 
designate for Special Political Affairs in the 
United Nations, and members of their fami- 
lies, pursuant to 22 U.S.C, 3944(b)(2); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2554. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, Department of Ag- 
riculture, transmitting a report of actions 
taken to increase competition for contracts, 
fiscal year 1989, pursuant to 41 U.S.C. 419; 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2555. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
al Science Board, transmitting certification 
that the National Science Foundation com- 
pleted all implementation actions under sec- 
tion 8E of the Inspector General Act of 
1978, as amended, pursuant to Public Law 
100-504, section 111 (102 Stat. 2529); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2556. A letter from the Deputy Director 
for Congressional Relations and Communi- 
cations, Office of Thrift Supervision, trans- 
mitting a report on activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act for the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for the period of 
January 1, 1989, through August 8, 1989, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2557. A letter from the Chairman, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, transmitting a report 
on activities under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act for the calendar year 1989, pursu- 
ant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2558. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Merit Systems Protection Board, transmit- 
ting a report on activities under the Free- 
dom of Information Act for the calender 
year 1989, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2559. A letter from the Deputy Chief, 
Forest Service, transmitting a report on 
Federal Lands Cleanup Day activities for 
fiscal year 1989, pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 169i- 
l(c)(1); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2560. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Water and Science, Department of 
the Interior, transmitting notification of 
the deferment of a construction repayment 
installment due the United States from the 
Vale Oregon Irrigation District, Vale, OR, 
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pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 485b-1; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2561. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a request to add an additional 
judgeship position for the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, as originally 
submitted on October 16, 1989; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2562. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Judicial Center, transmitting a copy of the 
1989 annual report of the Center, pursuant 
to 28 U.S.C. 623(b); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2563. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Personnel Management, transmitting a copy 
of the fiscal year 1989 report on the imple- 
mentation of the Federal Equal Opportuni- 
ty Recruitment Program, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 7201(e); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

2564. A letter from the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide authorization of ap- 
propriations to the Office of the United 
States Trade Representative for fiscal years 
1991 and 1992, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1110; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2565. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a report entitled Allies 
Assuming a Greater Share of the Common 
Defense Burden," pursuant to Public Law 
101-148, section 118; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations and Armed Services. 

2566. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Policy, Budget and Administration, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting a 
report on the implementation of section 318 
of the DOI and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act for Fiscal Year 1990, pursuant 
to Public Law 101-121, section 318(h) (103 
Stat. 750); jointly, to the Committees on Ag- 
riculture, Interior and Insular Affairs, Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, and Appropria- 
tions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. WISE (for himself and Mr. 
STALLINGS): 

H.R. 4068. A bill to make affordable ad- 
vanced telecommunciations services univer- 
sally available to rural residents by the year 
2000; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. AUCOIN: 

H.R. 4069. A bill to establish within the 
Department of Education an Office of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education and Community 
Colleges; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. GRANDY (for himself, Mr. 
GoonLiNG, and Mr. BUNNING): 

H.R. 4070. A bill to provide for universal 
access to basic group health benefits cover- 
age and to remove barriers and provide in- 
centives in order to make such coverage 
more affordable; jointly, to the Committees 
on Education and Labor, Ways and Means, 
and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. BOEHLERT: 

H.R. 4071. A bill to extend the deadlines 
under the Federal Power Act applicable to 
the construction of a hydroelectric project 
in the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. CARDIN: 

H.R. 4072. A bill to extend through De- 

cember 31, 1992, the suspension of import 
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duties on synthetic rutile; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. CLAY (for himself, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. FRANK, 
Mr. DoNNELLY, Mr. NEAL of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. Stupps, 
Mr. MavROULES, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
Earty, Mr. Conte, Mr. Forp of 
Michigan, Mr. MunPHY, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. 
FusTER, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. MARTINEZ, 
Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
GaAYDONS, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. MORRI- 
SON of Connecticut, and Mr. Rose): 

H.R. 4073. A bill to amend the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947 to permit 
parties engaged in collective bargaining to 
bargain over the establishment and adminis- 
tration of trust funds to provide financial 
assistance for employee housing; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CLEMENT (for himself, Mr. 
Cooper, and Mr. Nr1ELSON of Utah): 

H.R. 4074. A bill to improve the effective- 
ness of Federal railroad safety regulation by 
providing limited direct enforcement au- 
thority to certified State agencies; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. KOSTMAYER (for himself, 
Ms. ScHNEIDER, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. 
AuCorN, Mr. BATES, Mr. BEILENSON, 
Mr. BERMAN, Mr. BoEHLERT, Mr. Bou- 
CHER, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. BRYANT, Mrs. 
CoLLINS, Mr. Crockett, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. 
ENGEL, Mr. FRANK, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Green, Mr. KASTENMEIER, 
Mr. Levine of California, Mr. Lowey 
of New York, Mr. MacHTLEY, Mr. 
Markey, Mr. Matsui, Mr. McDer- 
MOTT, Mr. McHucH, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. Moony, Mrs. Mon- 
ELLA, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, 
Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. Payne of New 
Jersey, Ms. PELostz, Mr. Porter, Mr. 
Saso, Mrs. SAIKI, Mr. SCHEUER, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. SoLaARZ, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. Swirr, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. UpALL, Mrs. UNSOELD, 
Mr. Waxman, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
WILSON, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. ACKERMAN, 
Mr. Drxon, Mr. CAMPBELL of Califor- 
nia, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. Pa- 
NETTA, Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, Mr. 
Stupps, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. Yates, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. FercHan, Mr. Bosco, Mr. LEHMAN 
of Florida, Mr. Torres, Mr. LEHMAN 
of California, Mr. SCHUMER, Mrs. 
JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. LEVIN 
of Michigan, Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. 
Suays, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Owens of 
New York, Mr. CARDIN, and Mr. 
LANTOS): 

H.R. 4075. A bill to authorize increased 
funding for international population assist- 
ance and tó provide for a U.S. contribution 
to the United Nations Population Fund; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CONTE (for himself, Mr. IRE- 
LAND, and Mr. SKELTON); 

H.R. 4076. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Environmental Response, Compen- 
sation, and Liability Act of 1980 to exempt a 
Federal department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality from liability under that act when a 
facility is conveyed to the department, 
agency, or instrumentality due to bankrupt- 
ey, foreclosure, tax delinquency, abandon- 
ment, or similar means; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 
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By Mr. ENGLISH (for himself, Mr. 
Coteman of Missouri, Mr. DE LA 
Garza, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. STENHOLM, 
Mr. Derrick, Mr. Morrison of 
Washington, and Mr. VOLKMER): 

H.R. 4077. A bill to amend the Consolidat- 
ed Farm and Rural Development Act to re- 
quire borrower good faith with respect to 
Farmers Home Administration loans; to im- 
prove the management of such delinquent 
loans including limiting the write-down of 
such loans; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA (for him- 
self, Mr. BLAZ, and Mr. AKAKA): 

H.R. 4078. A bill to establish a Gífted and 
Talented Program for certain Pacific Island- 
ers, to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GINGRICH (for himself, Mr. 
ARMEY, Mr. Hunter, Mr. SMITH of 
New Hampshire, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 
HiLER, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. KYL, Mr. 
Barton of Texas, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
BLiLEY, Mr. Conpit, Mr. WELDON, 
Mr. FrELDs, Mr. STEARNS, Mr. 
ScnHuETTE, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. LIVING- 
ston, Mr. OXLEY, Ms. Ros-LEHTINEN, 
Mr. Hancock, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. SHumMway, Mr. 
InHOFE, Mr. NiELSON of Utah, Mr. 
DoNaLD E. Lukens, Mr. PAXON, Mr. 
Hercer, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. 
JAMES, Mr. UPTON, Mr. BILIRAKIS, 
Mr. RITTER, Mr. Dornan of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Baker, Mr. DeLay, Mr. 
Hype, Mr. Granpy, Mr. HEFLEY, Mr. 
CovucHLIN, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. SHaw, Mr. 
DREIER of California, Mr. SOLOMON, 
and Mr. McCOLLUM): 

H.R. 4079. A bill to provide swift and cer- 
tain punishment for criminals in order to 
deter violent crime and rid America of ille- 
gal drug use; jointly, to the Committees on 
the Judiciary, Energy and Commerce, 
Public Works and Transportation, Educa- 
tion and Labor, and Armed Services. 

By Mr. WAXMAN (for himself, Mr. 
ScHEUER, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. WYDEN, 
Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. BATES, Mrs. COL- 
LINS, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. Towns, 
Mr. Markey, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Pa- 
NETTA, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
BEILENSON, Mr. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. ACKERMAN, 
Mrs. Byron, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. DE 
Luco, Mr. Drxon, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. FAUNT- 
roy, Mr. FocLIETTA, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. Fuster, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
Green, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. JOHNSTON 
of Florida, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. 
Levine of California, Mr. McDER- 
MoTT, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
PavNE of New Jersey, Ms. PELOSI, 
Mr. RaNcEL Mr. RorgAL, Ms. 
SCHNEIDER, Mr. Stupps, Mr. WEIss, 
and Mr. WHEAT): 

H.R. 4080. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to give States the 
option of providing for coverage for certain 
HIV-related services for certain individuals 
who have been diagnosed as being HIV-posi- 
tive, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

By GOODLING (for himself, Mr. 
GuNDERSON, Mrs. ROoUKEMA, Mr. 
TAUKE, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. GRANDY, 
Mr. Rosrnson, Mr. DEWINE, Mr. 
MICHEL, and Mr. GINGRICH): 

H.R. 4081. A bill to amend the Revised 
Statutes of the United States in regard to 
the formation and ímplementation of con- 
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tracts, and title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 to protect against discrimination in 
employment; and for other purposes; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on the Judiciary and 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KOSTMAYER: 

H.R. 4082. A bill to prohibit the use of 
Federal lands in the Allegheny National 
Forest in the State of Pennsylvania for the 
construction of certain commercial over- 
night accommodations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOODY (for himself, Mr. 
GUNDERSON, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. 
OBEY, Mr. AsPIN, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. 
MARTINEZ, Mr. PETRI, Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER, and Mr. ROTH): 

H.R. 4083. A bill to permit dairy products 
to be called “reduced fat butter" if the prod- 
ucts contain 52 percent by weight of milk 
fat; to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. OWENS of New York: 

H.R. 4084. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to restore food supple- 
ment benefits under the Dependent Care 
Food Program to adolescent youth; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PANETTA: 

H.R. 4085. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to make grants 
to certain small hospitals located in Federal 
disaster relief areas; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 4086. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit certain 
hospitals located in Federal disaster relief 
areas to qualify for treatment as Medicare- 
dependent, small rural hospitals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PENNY (for himself and Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey): 

H.R. 4087. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, with respect to employment 
and training programs for veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

H.R. 4088. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, with respect to veterans re- 
cruitment appointments; to the Committee 
on Veterans' Affairs. 

H.R. 4089. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, with respect to educational and 
vocational counseling for veterans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: 

H.R. 4090. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Glorieta National Battle- 
field in the State of New Mexico, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4091. A bill regarding the establish- 
ment of a United States-Panama Free Trade 
Area; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN: 

H.R. 4092. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide penalties for crimi- 
nal killings of State and local law enforce- 
ment officers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL (for himself and Ms. 
OAKAR): 

H.R. 4093. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to establish a lifecare long-term 
care program, and for other purposes; joint- 
ly, to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. STENHOLM (for himself and 
Mr. ROBERTS): 

H.R. 4094. A bill to improve the processes 
for establishing farm and crop acreage bases 
and establishing the actual yield for each 
farm for each program crop, to permit pro- 
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ducers to plant nonprogram crops on crop 

base acres, and to accomplish these objec- 

tives in an efficient, equitable, flexible, and 

predictable manner; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. VENTO (for himself, Mr. Roe, 

Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. PENNY, Mrs. Cor- 

LINS, Mr. WYDEN, and Mr. CHAPMAN): 

H.R. 4095. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide coverage 
of respiratory therapy under the Medicare 
Program as part of extended care services in 
a skilled nursing facility; jointly, to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and Energy 
and Commerce, 

By Mr. WAXMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Swirr, Mr. Cooper, Mr. BOUCHER, 
Mr. Levine of California, Mr. SEN- 
SENBRENNER, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. 
DeWine, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. RITTER, 
Mr. Bruce, Mr. Barton of Texas, 
and Mr. TAUKE): 

H.R. 4096. A bill to implement a serial 
copy management system for digital audio 
tape recorders; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. WAXMAN (for himself and 
Mr. ROYBAL): 

H.R. 4097. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the program 
of grants for preventive health services with 
respect to tuberculosis, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WELDON (for himself, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. BOEHLERT, 
Mr. Roe, Mr. WALKER, Mr. ACKER- 
MAN, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
ANTHONY, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. 
ARMEY, Mr. AuCorN, Mr. BAKER, Mr. 
BALLENGER, Mr. BARTON of Texas, 
Mr. BATEMAN, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BE- 
REUTER, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. BILBRAY, 
Mr. Brrrakis, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. 
Bonsxr, Mr. Bosco, Mr. BOUCHER, 
Mr. BRENNAN, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. 
BROWDER, Mr. BROWN of Colorado, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Bruce, 
Mr. Bryant, Mr. BUECHNER, Mr. 
BuNNING, Mr. Burton of Indiana, 
Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mrs. Byron, Mr. 
CALLAHAN, Mr. CAMPBELL of Califor- 
nia, Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado, Mr. 
CaRPER, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. CHAP- 
MAN, Mr. CoBLE, Mr. COLEMAN of 
Texas, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. COUR- 
TER, Mr. Coyne, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
CROCKETT, Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. 
DaRDEN, Mr. Davis, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Derrick, Mr. Dicks, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. Downey, Mr. DREIER of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Duncan, Mr. DWYER of New 
Jersey, Mr. Dyson, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Emerson, Mr. ENGEL, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. FauNTROY, Mr. 
FAWELL, Mr. Fazio, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. 
FocLrETTA, Mr. Frost, Mr. FUSTER, 
Mr. GarLLEGLY, Mr. GALLO, Mr. 
Gavpos, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. GEKAS, 
Mr. Geren, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. GING- 
RICH, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. GOODLING, 
Mr. Gorpon, Mr. GnmRaNDY, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. HAMIL- 
TON, Mr. Hancock, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 
HASTERT, Mr. Harris, Mr. HAYES of 
Louisiana, Mr. HEFLEY, Mr. HERGER, 
Mr. HERTEL, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, 
Mr. Hottoway, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Hover, Mr. HUBBARD, 
Mr. Huckasy, Mr. HucHES, Mr. 
Hunter, Mr. Hype, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. 
IRELAND, Mrs. JoHNSON of Connecti- 
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cut, Mr. JoRNSON of South Dakota, 
Mr. Jones of Georgia, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. Jontz, Mr. KAN- 
JORSKI, Mr. Kasten, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
Kose, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. KoSTMAYER, 
Mr. KYL, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. LAN- 
CASTER, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. LAUGHLIN, 
Mr. LEATH of Texas, Mr. LEHMAN of 
Florida, Mr. Lent, Mr. LEWIS of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. 
LicHTFOOT, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Ms. 
Lone, Mrs. Lowry of New York, Mr. 
Donatp E. LUKENS, Mr. MACHTLEY, 
Mr. Mapican, Mr. Manton, Mr. Mar- 
LENEE, Mr. Martin of New York, 
Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois, Mr. MATSUI, 
Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. MazzoLi, Mr. 
McCLosKkEY, Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. 
MCcCRERY, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. 
McEwen, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. McMir- 
LAN of North Carolina, Mr, McNut- 
Ty, Mrs. Meyers of Kansas, Mr. 
MicHEL, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. 
Mineta, Mr. Mrume, Mr. MOLLOHAN, 
Mr. MoNTGOMERY, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
Mrs. MonELLA, Mr. MumPHY, Mr. 
MURTHA, Mr. NAGLE, Mr. NEAL of 
North Carolina, Mr. NELsOoN of Flori- 
da, Mr. Nretson of Utah, Mr. 
Nowak, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. PALLONE, 
Mr. PARKER, Mr. Parris, Mr. PASH- 
AYAN, Mr. Payne of New Jersey, Mr. 
Payne of Virginia, Mr. Penny, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. POSHARD, 
Mr. PunsELL Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. 
RINALDO, Mr. RITTER, Mr. ROBINSON, 
Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mrs. Ros-LEH- 
TINEN, Mrs. RoUKEMA, Mr. ROWLAND 
of Connecticut, Mr. Russo, Mrs. 
SAIKI, Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Saxton, Mr. 
SCHAEFER, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SCHIFF, 
Mr. ScHuETTE Mr. SwHays, Mr. 
SHARP, Mr. SHUMWAY, Mr. SHUSTER, 
Mr. SrKorski, Mr. Sisisky, Mr. 
Sxaccs, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. SKELTON, 
Mr. SLATTERY, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New 
York, Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. DENNY 
SMITH, Mr. SwirH of Texas, Mr. 
SMITH of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Rosert F. SMITH, Mr. SMITH of Ver- 
mont, Mrs. Smrrx of Nebraska, Mr. 
SoLoMoN, Mr. Spence, Mr. SPRATT, 
Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. 
STEARNS, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. STUDDS, 
Mr. Stump, Mr. SuNwDQuisT, Mr. 
Swirt, Mr. TALLON, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. 
TAYLOR, Mr. THomas of Wyoming, 
Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
TRAFICANT, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. 
Upton, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. VANDER 
JAGT, Mr. VENTO, Mr. VOLKMER, Mrs. 
VucANOVICH, Mr. WALSH, Mr. WEBER, 
Mr. WHEAT, Mr. WHITAKER, Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. WiLsoN, Mr. WISE, 
Mr. Wotr, Mr. WoLPE, Mr. WYDEN, 
Mr. WYLIE, Mr. YATRON, and Mr. 
Youwc of Alaska): 

H.R. 4098. A bill to provide for the mint- 
ing of coins in commemoration of the bicen- 
tennial of the death of Benjamin Franklin 
and to enact a fire service bill of rights and 
programs to fulfill those rights; jointly, to 
the Committees on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs and Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology. 

By Mr. FOGLIETTA: 

H.J. Res. 484. Joint resolution designating 
April 1990 as "National Weight Loss 
Month'; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

H. J. Res. 485. Joint resolution designating 
October 25, 1990, as “Distributive Education 
Clubs of America National Marketing Edu- 
cation Day”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Stark, Mr. MARKEY, 
Mr. RiNALDO, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
RICHARDSON, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. Si- 
KORSKI, Mr. McGnaTH, Mr. FPLIPPO, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Coyne, Mr. Moopy, 
Mr. McDermott, Mr. BERMAN, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mrs. Rov- 
KEMA, Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. RAHALL, Mrs. Lowey of 
New York, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. ACK- 
ERMAN, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. LANTOS, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. McMILLEN of Mary- 
land, Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. 
Carper, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. Levine of California, Mr. 
Spratt, Mr. Wore, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. Neat of Massachusetts, Mr. RA- 
VENEL, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. GUAR- 
INI. Mr. ENGEL, Ms. Lone, Mr. Carr, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
McEwEN, Mr. KoLTER, Mr. SAVAGE, 
Mr. Denny SMITH, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. Skaccs, Mr. 
McHucH, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. BUSTA- 
MANTE, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. Worr, Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois, Mr. TAuzIN, Mr. 
Rose, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, 
Mr. Jones of Georgia, Mr. MILLER of 
Washington, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. Ex- 
ERSON, Mr. Nowak, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. 
QUILLEN, Mr. COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. 
HALL of Texas, Mr. HOAGLAND, Mr. 
Lach of Iowa, Mr. SANGMEISTER, Mr. 
Witson, Mr. Stupps, Mr. MRAZEK, 
Mr. CLARKE, Mr. Manton, Mr. JoNTZ, 
and Mr. CROCKETT): 

H.J. Res. 486. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of October 7, 1990, through Octo- 
ber 13, 1990, as Mental Illness Awareness 
Week"; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAZZOLI: 

H. Con. Res. 269. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the President should establish a White 
House conference regarding solid waste dis- 
posal and reduction; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. CONYERS (for himself, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. Espy, Mr. DYMALLY, 
Mr. Mrume, Mr. Crockett, Mr. 
Owens of New York, Mr. Lewis of 
Georgia, Mrs. CoLLINs, Mr. FAUNT- 
ROY, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. CLAY, Mr. 
WASHINGTON, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. Savace, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Towns, 
Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. HAYES 
of Illinois, Mr. Stokes, Mr. Forp of 
Tennessee, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. 
WHEAT, Mr. WAXMAN, and Mr. 
HORTON): 

H. Con. Res. 270. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
United States economic sanctions on the 
Republic of South Africa should not be 
lifted until such time as all conditions under 
the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1986 for the termination of such sanctions 
are met and a democratic political process in 
South Africa is established; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H. Res. 341. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for 
expenses of investigations and studies by 
the Committee on Agriculture in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 101st Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. MARLENEE: 

H. Res. 342. Resolution expressing the op- 
position of the House of Representatives to 
any further extension of the temporary 
surtax component of the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


314. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Maine, relative 
to the protection of workers at the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard in Kittery, ME; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

315. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, relative to the passage 
of a Coinage Act; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 60: Ms. ScHNEIDER and Mr. HEFNER. 
H.R. 101: Mr. FLAKE and Mr. BEILENSON. 
H.R. 252: Mr. WELDON. 

H.R. 543: Mr. FRANK, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. 
MAVROULES, Mr. JAMES, Ms. Ros-LEHTINEN, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Berman, Mr. Downey, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. BEILENSON, 
Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. RAVENEL, and Ms. 
SCHNEIDER. 

H.R. 563: Mr. Goon ina. 

H.R. 655: Mr. Gray. 

H.R. 775: Mr. WiLSON, Mr. KosTMAYER, 
and Mr. STARK. 

H.R. 911: Mr. McCrery, Mr. STALLINGS, 
and Mr. BAKER. 

H.R. 1383: Mr. PENNY. 

H.R. 1400: Mrs. SMrrH of Nebraska, Mr. 
WoLr, Mr. NELSON of Florida, Mr. BONIOR, 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. AN- 
NUNZIO, and Mr. CONYERS. 

H.R. 1461: Ms. ScHNEIDER and Mr. SMITH 
of Vermont. 

H.R, 1582: Mr. Morrison of Connecticut. 

H.R. 2025: Ms. Kaptur and Mr. CROCKETT. 

H.R. 2168: Mr. Levin of Michigan and Mr. 
STUDDS. 

H.R. 2204: Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

H.R. 2205: Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

H.R. 2285: Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota, and Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 2373: Mr. AuCorn and Mr. NEAL of 
Massachusetts. 

H.R. 2452: Mr. KYL. 

H.R. 2584: Mr. ViscLosKy, Mr. SAVAGE, 
Mrs. Lioyp, Mr. Bontor, Mr. GALLO, Mr. 
GUARINI, Mr. STENHOLM, and Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey. 

H.R. 2700: Mr. NiELSON of Utah, Mr. 
PEASE, and Mr. COUGHLIN, 

H.R, 2718: Mrs. Boxer. 

H.R. 2781: Mr. GILLMOR. 

H.R. 2958: Mr. PALLONE. 

H.R. 2972: Mr. KosrMAYER and Mr. SISI- 
SKY. 

H.R. 3004: Ms. Snowe and Mr. SOLARZ. 

H.R. 3129: Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. COBLE, Mr. 
Derrick, Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. 
GnaNDpy, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Hancock, Mr. 
Hoyer, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, Mr. 
Kose, Mrs. Ltoyp, Mr. McDape, Mr. ORTIZ, 
Mr. RAHALL, Mr. RoBERTS, Mr. ROBINSON, 
Mr. Rose, Mr. SanPALIUS, Mr. Spence, Mr. 
SrALLINGS, Mr. THoMas of Georgia, Mr. 
VENTO, and Mr. WILLIAMS. 
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H.R. 3270: Mr. WELDON, Mr. Gexas, Mr. 
Fretps, Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
DeLay, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
Geren, Mr. McCrery, Mr. Lewis of Califor- 
nia, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, Mr. 
McDermott, Mr. STEARNS, Mr. HANSEN, and 
Mr. ERDREICH. 

H.R. 3480: Mrs. MoRELLA, Mr. DONALD E. 
LUKENS, Mr. Fuster, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Akaka, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. La- 
GOMARSINO, Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. Price, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
HEFLEY, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. STANGELAND, 
Ms. LoNc, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. GEJDENSON, 
Mr. BoNIOR, and Mr. NAGLE. 

H.R. 3501: Mr. BLILEY. 

H.R. 3522: Mr. JAMES. 

H.R. 3745: Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. FAUNTROY, 
and Mr. MFUME. 

H.R. 3755: Mr. HYDE. 

H.R. 3789: Mr. WILLIAMS, Ms. SLAUGHTER 
of New York, Mr. Moopy, Mr. BOUCHER, and 
Mr. MazzoLi. 

H.R. 3805: Mr. Conpit, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
WeEtpon, Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
KosTMAYER, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. EMERSON, and 
Mr. GORDON. 

H.R. 3818: Ms. PELOSI. 

H.R. 3831: Mr. BENNETT, Mr. LANCASTER, 
Mr. DoNNELLy, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. NEAL of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. ATKINS. 

H.R. 3851: Mr. McNutty, Mr. MURTHA, 
Mr. Gaypos, Mr. JoHNSON of South Dakota, 
Mr. PosHARD, Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. Towns, Mr. FauNTROY, Ms. 
Kaptur, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. SoLARZ, Mr. EM- 
ERSON, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. 
CLARKE, and Mr. APPLEGATE. 

H.R. 3859: Mrs. Lowey of New York, Mr. 
PALLONE, Mr. SMITH of Vermont, and Mr. 
CLAY. 

H.R. 3870: Mr. WorPE and Mr. JONTZ. 

H.R. 3880: Mr. SHays, Mr. JENKINS, 
SANGMEISTER, and Mr. RHODES. 

H.R. 3903: Mr. GALLO, Mr. RINALDO, 
Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey. 

H.R. 3906. Mr. McCioskey, Mr. ENGEL, 
Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. Pickett, Mr. PAYNE of 
Virginia, and Mrs. Martin of Illinois. 

H.R. 3909: Mr. Penny, Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
Mr. Gaypos, Mrs. LLOYD, Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN, 
Mr. McDermott, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. YATES, 
Mrs. JoHNsoN of Connecticut, Mr. LEHMAN 
of Florida, Mr. GuNDERSON, Mr. HAYES of Il- 
linois, Mr. WarLsH, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, 
Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. FAWELL, Mrs. MEYERS of 
Kansas, Mr. SMITH of Vermont, Mrs. BOXER, 
Mr. Ford of Tennessee, Mr. BoEHLERT, Mr. 
LANCASTER, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. Towns, and Mr. 
RANGEL. 

H.R, 3936: Mr. MunPHY, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. PENNY, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. FAUNT- 
ROY, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. AuCoIN, Mrs. CoL- 
LINS, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER, Mr. ACKERMAN, and Mr. MILLER of 
California. 

H.R. 3949: Mr. THOMAS A. LUKEN. 

H.R. 3972: Mr. Barton of Texas, Mr. BAL- 
LENGER, Mr. DeLay, Mr. SHUMWAY, Mr. 
BOoEHLERT, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. PAXON, Mr. 
QUILLEN, Mr. WALKER, Mr. Rowtanp of Con- 
necticut, Mr. Hype, Mr. BLiLEY, and Mr. 
KYL. 

H.R. 3973: Mr. Jacoss. 

H.R. 3978: Mr. Skaccs, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. MRrazexK, Mr. ROyYBAL, Mr. 
Owens of Utah, Mr. WoLPE, Ms. PELOSI, 
Mrs. MORELLA, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. BEILEN- 
SON, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. Yates, Mrs. CoOL- 
LINS, Mr. ScHEUER, Mr.  GEJDENSON, Mr. 
SMriTH of Vermont, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, 
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Mr. JoHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. Forp of 
Tennessee, Mr. MiLLER of California, Mr. 
CARDIN, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. KILDEE, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, and Mr. MORRI- 
SON of Connecticut. 

H.R. 4025: Mr. PALLONE, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. 
EvANS, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, 
Mr. ‘Horton, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, and Mr. 
GOoDLING. 

H.J. Res. 240: Mr. Evans, Mr. JACOBS, Mrs. 
Martin of Illinois, Mr. NELsoN of Florida, 
and Ms. Ros-LEHTINEN. 

H.J. Res. 364: Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, 
Mr. McCtoskey, Mr. NATCHER, Mrs. JOHN- 
SON of Connecticut, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
Bosco, Mr. CLARKE, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. WAL- 
GREN, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. STARK, Mr. VANDER 
Jact, Mr. Harris, Mr. ScHULZE, Mr. SMITH 
of New Hampshire, Mr. Tauzin, Mr. SUND- 
QUIST, Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. FAUNTROY, Mr. 
SKELTON, Mr. Derrick, Mr. Spence, Mr. 
Payne of New Jersey, Mr. Price, Mr. La- 
FaLcE, Ms. Lone, Mr. pe Ludo, Mr. NAGLE, 
Mr. JENKINS, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. McDADE, 
Mr. BARNARD, Mr. Ray, Mr. HENRY, Mr. 
CLEMENT, Mr. BROWDER, Mr. ROWLAND of 
Connecticut, Ms. PELosr, Mr. LiPINSKI, Mr. 
YATRON, Ms. KaPTUR, Mr. Manican, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. TAUKE, 
Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. MILLER of Washington, 
Mr. Osey, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. Kas- 
TENMEIER, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. 
Boucuer, and Mr. Fazio. 

H.J. Res. 417: Mr. KASTENMEIER and Mr. 
CoNnrr. 

H. J. Res. 436: Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. PARRIS, 
Mr. THoMAS of Georgia, Mr. BURTON of Indi- 
ana, Mr. MANTON, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, 
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Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. 
HucHES, Mr. DvMaLLY, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Sawyer, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
LAUGHLIN, Mr. WASHINGTON, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. DE Loco, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. FOoGLIETTA, Mr. 
BEÉviLL, Mr. BonskK1, Mr. Ford of Michigan, 
Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mr. CLARKE, Mr. DE- 
Fazio, Mr. Dicks, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. FALEO- 
MAVAEGA, Mr. FLiPPO, Mr. Forp of Tennes- 
see, Mr. FusTER, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. CARR, 
Mr. Bruce, Mr. Harris, Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
LEHMAN of California, Mr. LiPINSKI, Mr. 
KorrER, Mr. McHucH, Mr. MAVvROULES, Mr. 
MruME, Mr. Moopy, Mr. Murpny, Mr. 
ENGEL, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. NEAL of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. PAYNE of Virginia, Mr. SARPALIUS, 
Mr. SavacE, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. 
SLATTERY, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. SoLaRZ, Mr. 
SisiskY, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. COLEMAN of 
Texas, Mr. Hutto, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 
McDermott, Mr. Kvr, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
TALLON, Mr. Pickett, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. Fas- 
CELL, Mr. WiLsON, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. TRAFI- 
CANT, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. HATCHER, Mr. BATE- 
MAN, Mr. McNutty, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. BAR- 
NARD, Mr. Bosco, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. CARPER, 
Mr. WvpEN, Mr. McEwen, Mr. Dyson, and, 
Mr. DwYER of New Jersey. 

H. J. Res 460: Mr. GaLLEGLY, Mr. ATKINS, 
Mr. Nowak, Mr. TORRICELLI, Ms. KAPTUR, 
Mr. RAvENEL, Mr. Evans, Mr. WaLsH, Mr. 
McNu tty, Mr. THomas A. LUKEN, Mr. COUR- 
TER, Mr. FUSTER, Mr. MAvROULES, Mr. 
LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. WOLF, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. SANGMEISTER, 
Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. SmitH of Iowa, Mrs. 
CoLLrNs, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. ERD- 
REICH, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, 
Mr. Stupps, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. TRAFICANT, 
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Mr. HORTON, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
Bowion, Mr. Payne of New Jersey, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
Spratt, Mr. Harris, Mr. McMILLEN of Mary- 
land, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. AxN- 
NUNZIO, Mr. Parris, Mr. CouGHLIN, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. HALL 
of Texas, Mr. JoHNsoN of South Dakota, 
and Mr. LANCASTER. 

H. Con. Res. 7: Mr. JoNES of Georgia. 

H. Con. Res. 23: Mr. SHuMWAY, Mr. Bou- 
CHER, Mr. YATRON, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. Porter, and Mr. CALLAHAN. 

H. Con. Res. 87: Mr. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, Mr. Lent, Ms. Oakar, Mr. WYDEN, 
and Mr. TowNs. 

H. Con. Res. 249: Mr. DowNEY, Mr. 
ATKINS, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. Morrison of Con- 
necticut, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. BATES, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. PALLONE, Mr. Hype, Mr. McHucH, and 
Mr. SCHUMER. 

H. Con. Res. 264: Mr. BonskK1, Mr. Bov- 
CHER, Mr. Bruce, Mr. CAMPBELL of Califor- 
nia, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. FRANK, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
PALLONE, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. PENNY, Mr. SCHAE- 
FER, Mr. SHAW, Mr. Spence, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. 
WAXMAN, and Mr. STALLINGS. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII: 

141. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Lucian T. Robinson, Raleigh, NC, relative 
to a new Star-Spangled Banner anthem; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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SENATE—Thursday, February 22, 1990 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 23, 1990) 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Honorable 
WYCHE FOWLER, JR. a Senator from 
the State of Georgia. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

man doth not live by bread 
only, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord 
doth man live.—Deuteronomy 8:3. 

** * seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and His righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you.— 
Matthew 6:33. 

Eternal God, our Father, listening to 
the provocative message of President 
Vaclav Havel in the joint meeting of 
Congress yesterday, these two texts 
from the Bible came to mind. Thank 
Thee for his profound insight that, 
We still do not know how to put mo- 
rality ahead of politics, science, and 
economies." Help us to contemplate 
his wise words and remember that it is 
matters of the heart which are more 
basic than matters of the head. 

Thank Thee for his gentle reminders 
of the moral roots of the freedom we 
have enjoyed for 200 years. Thank 
Thee for the wisdom of one who repre- 
sents a people who have lived under 
the rock of repression for 40 years. 
Help us who have never experienced 
oppression to understand and heed. 
Save us from the materialism that 
denies the faith and moral founda- 
tions of our way of life. 

We pray in Jesus’ name who is 
Truth. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. BYRD]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S, SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 22, 1990. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable WYcHE 
FOWLER, JR., a Senator from the State of 
Georgia, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. Byrp, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. FOWLER thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


READING OF WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the order of the Senate of 
January 24, 1990, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Ross], having been ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
Senate, is recognized to read George 
Washington's Farewell Address. 

Mr. ROBB. Mr. President, on this, 
the 258th anniversary of the birth of 
the man often referred to as the 
"father of his country," I have the 
privilege not only, along with Senator 
WARNER, of representing his native 
State of Virginia, but also on this day 
of reading in its entirety, in accord- 
ance with custom, George Washing- 
ton's Farewell Address to the Nation 
which he led and served with such dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. ROBB, at the rostrum, read the 
Farewell Address, as follows: 


To the people of the United States. 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government 
of the United States being not far dis- 
tant, and the time actually arrived 
when your thoughts must be em- 
ployed in designating the person who 
is to be clothed with that important 
trust, it appears to me proper, espe- 
cially as it may conduce to a more dis- 
tinct expression of the public voice, 
that I should now apprise you of the 
resolution I have formed, to decline 
being considered among the number of 
those, out of whom a choice is to be 
made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this res- 
olution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which 
binds a dutiful citizen to his country; 
and that, in withdrawing the tender of 
service which silence in my situation 
might imply, I am influenced by no 
diminution of zeal for your future in- 
terest; no deficiency of grateful re- 
spect for your past kindness; but am 
supported by a full conviction that the 
step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your 
suffrages have twice called me, have 
been a uniform sacrifice of inclination 
to the opinion of duty, and to a defer- 
ence for what appeared to be your 
desire. I constantly hoped that it 


would have been much earlier in my 
power, consistently with motives 
which I was not at liberty to disregard, 
to return to that retirement from 
which I had been reluctantly drawn. 
The strength of my inclination to do 
this, previous to the last election, had 
even led to the preparation of an ad- 
dress to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous 
advice of persons entitled to my confi- 
dence, impelled me to abandon the 
idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclina- 
tion incompatible with the sentiment 
of duty or propriety; and am persuad- 
ed, whatever partiality may be re- 
tained for my services, that in the 
present circumstances of our country, 
you will not disapprove my determina- 
tion to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not uncon- 
scious in the outset, of the inferiority 
of my qualifications, experience, in my 
own eyes, perhaps still more in the 
eyes of others, has strengthened the 
motives to diffidence of myself; and, 
every day, the increasing weight of 
years admonishes me more and more, 
that the shade of retirement is as nec- 
essary to me as it will be welcome. Sat- 
isfied that if any circumstances have 
given peculiar value to my services 
they were temporary, I have the con- 
solation to believe that, while choice 
and prudence invite me to quit the po- 
litical scene, patriotism does not forbid 
it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledg- 
ment of that debt of gratitude which I 
owe to my beloved country, for the 
many honors it has conferred upon 
me; still more for the steadfast confi- 
dence with which it has supported me; 
and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my in- 
violable attachment, by services faith- 
ful and persevering, though in useful- 
ness unequal to my zeal. If benefits 
have resulted to our country from 
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these services, let it always be remem- 
bered to your praise, and as an instruc- 
tive example in our annals, that under 
circumstances in which the passions, 
agitated in every direction, were liable 
to mislead amidst appearances some- 
times dubious, vicissitudes of fortune 
often discouraging—in situations in 
which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism—the constancy of your sup- 
port was the essential prop of the ef- 
forts, and a guarantee of the plans, by 
which they were effected. Profoundly 
penetrated with this idea, I shall carry 
it with me to my grave, as a strong in- 
citement to unceasing vows that 
heaven may continue to you the choic- 
est tokens of its beneficence—that 
your union and brotherly affection 
may be perpetual—that the free con- 
stitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained— 
that its administration in every de- 
partment may be stamped with 
wisdom and virtue—that, in fine, the 
happiness of the people of these 
states, under the auspices of liberty, 
may be made complete by so careful a 
preservation, and so prudent a use of 
this blessing, as will acquire to them 
the glory of recommending it to the 
applause, the affection and adoption 
of ey nation which is yet a stranger 
to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a 
solicitude for your welfare, which 
cannot end but with my life, and the 
apprehension of danger, natural to 
that solicitude, urge me, on an occa- 
sion like the present, to offer to your 
solemn contemplation, and to recom- 
mend to your frequent review, some 
sentiments which are the result of 
much reflection, of no inconsiderable 
observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of 
your felicity as a people. These will be 
offered to you with the more freedom, 
as you can only see in them the disin- 
terested warnings of a parting friend, 
who can possibly have no personal 
motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I 
forget, as an encouragement to it, your 
indulgent reception of my sentiments 
on a former and not dissimilar occa- 
sion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty 
with every ligament of your hearts, no 
recommendation of mine is necessary 
to fortify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which con- 
stitutes you one people, is also now 
dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a 
main pillar in the edifice of your real 
independence; the support of your 
tranquility at home; your peace 
abroad; of your safety; of your pros- 
perity; of that very liberty which you 
so highly prize. But, as it is easy to 
foresee that, from different causes and 
from different quarters much pains 
will be taken, many artifices em- 
ployed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth; as this is the 
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point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly 
and insidiously) directed; it is of infi- 
nite movement, that you should prop- 
erly estimate the immense value of 
your national union to your collective 
and individual happiness; that you 
should cherish a cordial, habitual, and 
immovable attachment to it; accustom- 
ing yourselves to think and speak of it 
as of the palladium of your political 
safety and prosperity; watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety; dis- 
countenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any 
event, be abandoned; and indignantly 
frowning upon the first dawning of 
every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concen- 
trate your affections. The name of 
American, which belongs to you in 
your national capacity, must always 
exalt the just pride of patriotism, 
more than any appellation derived 
from local discriminations. With slight 
shades of difference, you have the 
same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have, in a 
common cause, fought and triumphed 
together; the independence and liberty 
you possess, are the work of joint 
counsels, and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however 
powerfully they address themselves to 
your sensibility, are greatly out- 
weighed by those which apply more 
immediately to your interest.—Here, 
every portion of our country finds the 
most commanding motives for careful- 
ly guarding and preserving the union 
of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by 
the equal laws of a common govern- 
ment, finds in the productions of the 
latter, great additional resources of 
maritime and commercial enterprise, 
and precious materials of manufactur- 
ing industry.—The south, in the same 
intercourse, benefiting by the same 
agency of the north, sees its agricul- 
ture grow and its commerce expand. 
Turning partly into its own channels 
the seamen of the north, it finds its 
particular navigation invigorated; and 
while it contributes, in different ways, 
to nourish and increase the general 
mass of the national navigation, it 
looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is 
unequally adapted. The east, in a like 
intercourse with the west, already 
finds, and in the progressive improve- 
ment of interior communications by 
land and water, will more and more 
find a valuable vent for the commod- 
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ities which it brings from abroad, or 
manufactures at home. The west de- 
rives from the east supplies requisite 
to its growth and comfort—and what 
is perhaps of still greater consequence, 
it must of necessity owe the secure en- 
joyment of indispensable outlets for its 
own productions, to the weight, influ- 
ence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble 
community of interest as one nation. 
Any other tenure by which the west 
can hold this essential advantage, 
whether derived from its own separate 
strength; or from an apostate and un- 
natural connection with any foreign 
power, must be intrinsically precari- 
ous. 

While then every part of our coun- 
try thus feels an immediate and par- 
ticular interest in union, all the parts 
combined cannot fail to find in the 
united mass of means and efforts, 
greater strength, greater resource pro- 
portionably greater security from ex- 
ternal danger, a less frequent interrup- 
tion of their peace by foreign nations; 
and, what is of inestimable value, they 
must derive from union, an exemption 
from those broils and wars between 
themselves, which so frequently afflict 
neighboring countries not tied togeth- 
er by the same government; which 
their own rivalship alone would be suf- 
ficient to produce, but which opposite 
foreign alliances, attachments, and in- 
trigues, would stimulate and embit- 
ter.—Hence likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown mili- 
tary establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious 
to liberty, and which are to be regard- 
ed as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty. In this sense it is, that your 
union ought to be considered as a 
main prop of your liberty, and that 
the love of the one ought to endear to 
you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind, and exhibit the con- 
tinuance of the union as a primary 
object of patriotic desire. Is there a 
doubt whether a common government 
can embrace so large a sphere? let ex- 
perience solve it. To listen to mere 
speculation in such a case were crimi- 
nal. We are authorized to hope that a 
proper organization of the whole, with 
the auxiliary agency of governments 
for the respective subdivisions, will 
afford a happy issue to the experi- 
ment. It is well worth a fair and full 
experiment. With such powerful and 
obvious motives to union, affecting all 
parts of our country, while experience 
shall not have demonstrated its im- 
practicability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of 
those who, in any quarter, may en- 
deavor to weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as 
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matter of serious concern, that any 
ground should have been furnished 
for characterizing parties by geo- 
graphical discriminations, - northern 
and southern—Atlantic and western; 
whence designing men may endeavor 
to excite a belief that there is a real 
difference of local interests and views. 
One of the expedients of party to ac- 
quire influence within particular dis- 
tricts, is to misrepresent the opinions 
and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrep- 
resentations; they tend to render alien 
to each other those who ought to be 
bound together by fraternal affection. 
The inhabitants of our western coun- 
try have lately had a useful lesson on 
this head; they have seen, in the nego- 
tiations by the executive, and in the 
unanimous ratification by the senate 
of the treaty with Spain, and in the 
universal satisfaction at the event 
throughout the United States, a deci- 
sive proof how unfounded were the 
suspicions propagated among them of 
a policy in the general government 
and in the Atlantic states, unfriendly 
to their interests in regard to the Mis- 
sissippi. They have been witnesses to 
the formation of two treaties, that 
with Great Britain and that with 
Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to 
our foreign relations, towards confirm- 
ing their prosperity. Will it not be 
their wisdom to rely for the preserva- 
tion of these advantages on the union 
by which they were procured? will 
they not henceforth be deaf to those 
advisers, if such they are, who would 
sever them from their brethren and 
connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the 
whole is indispensable. No alliances, 
however strict, between the parts can 
be an adequate substitute; they must 
inevitably experience the infractions 
and interruptions which all alliances, 
in all times, have experienced. Sensi- 
ble of this momentous truth, you have 
improved upon your first essay, by the 
adoption of a constitution of govern- 
ment, better calculated than your 
former, for an intimate union, and for 
the efficacious management of your 
common concerns. This government, 
the offspring of our own choice, unin- 
fluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free in its principles, 
in the distribution of its powers, unit- 
ing security with energy, and contain- 
ing within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect 
for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of 
our political system is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their con- 
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stitutions of government.—But the 
constitution which at any time exists, 
until changed by an explicit and au- 
thentic act of the whole people, is sa- 
credly obligatory upon all. The very 
idea of the power, and the right of the 
people to establish government, pre- 
supposes the duty of every individual 
to obey the established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of 
the laws, all combinations and associa- 
tions under whatever plausible charac- 
ter, with the real design to direct, con- 
trol, counteract, or awe the regular de- 
liberations and action of the constitut- 
ed authorities, are destructive of this 
fundamental principle, and of fatal 
tendency.—They serve to organize fac- 
tion, to give it an artificial and ex- 
traordinary force, to put in the place 
of the delegated will of the nation the 
will of party, often a small but artful 
and enterprising minority of the com- 
munity; and, according to the alter- 
nate triumphs of different parties, to 
make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incon- 
gruous projects of factions, rather 
than the organ of consistent and 
wholesome plans digested by common 
councils, and modified by mutual in- 
terests. 

However combinations or associa- 
tions of the above description may 
now and then answer popular ends, 
they are likely, in the course of time 
and things, to become potent engines, 
by which cunning, ambitious, and un- 
principled men, will be enabled to sub- 
vert the power of the people, and to 
usurp for themselves the reigns of gov- 
ernment; destroying afterwards the 
very engines which have lifted them to 
unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your 
government and the permanency of 
your present happy state, it is requi- 
site, not only that you steadily dis- 
countenance irregular opposition to its 
acknowledged authority, but also that 
you resist with care the spirit of inno- 
vation upon its principles, however 
specious the pretext. One method of 
assault may be to effect, in the forms 
of the constitution, alterations which 
will impair the energy of the system; 
and thus to undermine what cannot be 
directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at 
least as necessary to fix the true char- 
acter of governments, as of other 
human institutions:—that experience 
is the surest standard by which to test 
the real tendency of the existing con- 
stitution of a country:—that facility in 
changes, upon the credit of mere hy- 
pothesis and opinion exposes to per- 
petual change from the endless variety 
of hypothesis and opinion: and re- 
member, especially, that for the effi- 
cient management of your common in- 
terests in a country so extensive as 
ours, a government of as much vigor 
as is consistent with the perfect securi- 
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ty of liberty is indispensable. Liberty 
itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and 
adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, 
indeed, little else than a name, where 
the government is too feeble to with- 
stand the enterprises of fraction, to 
confine each member of the society 
within the limits prescribed by the 
laws, and to maintain all in the secure 
and tranquil enjoyment of the rights 
of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with 
particular references to the founding 
them on geographical discrimination. 
Let me now take a more comprehen- 
sive view, and warn you in the most 
solemn manner against the baneful ef- 
fects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepa- 
rable from our nature, having its root 
in the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes 
in all governments, more or less sti- 
fled, controlled, or repressed; but in 
those of the popular form it is seen in 
its greatest rankness, and is truly their 
worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the 
spirit of revenge natural to party dis- 
sension, which in different ages and 
countries has perpetrated the most 
horrid enormities, is itself a frightful 
despotism.—But this leads at length to 
a more formal and permanent despot- 
ism. The disorders and miseries which 
result, gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the 
absolute power of an individual; and, 
sooner or later, the chief of some pre- 
vailing faction, more able or more for- 
tunate than his competitors, turns this 
disposition to the purpose of his own 
elevation on the ruins of public liber- 
ty. 

Without looking forward to an ex- 
tremity of this kind, (which neverthe- 
less ought not to be entirely out of 
sight) the common and continual mis- 
chiefs of the spirit of party are suffi- 
cient to make it the interest and duty 
of a wise people to discourage and re- 
strain it. 

It serves always to distract the 
public councils, and enfeeble the 
public administration. It agitates the 
community with ill founded jealousies 
and false alarms; kindles the animosi- 
ty of one party against another; fo- 
ments occasional riot and insurrection. 
It opens the door to foreign influence 
and corruption, which finds a facilitat- 
ed access to the government itself 
through the channels of party pas- 
sions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the 
policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in 
free countries are useful checks upon 
the administration of the government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of lib- 
erty. This within certain limits is prob- 
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ably true; and in governments of a 
monarchial cast, patriotism may look 
with indulgence, if not with favor, 
upon the spirit of party. But in those 
of the popular character, in govern- 
ments purely elective, it is a spirit not 
to be encouraged. From their natural 
tendency, it is certain there will 
always be enough of that spirit for 
every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it burst- 
ing into a flame, lest instead of warm- 
ing, it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the 
habits of thinking in a free country 
should inspire caution in those intrust- 
ed with its administration, to confine 
themselves within their respective 
constitutional spheres, avoiding in the 
exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment, to encroach upon another. The 
spirit of encroachment tends to consol- 
idate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, 
whatever the form of government, a 
real despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse 
it which predominate in the human 
heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the 
truth of this position. The necessity of 
reciprocal checks in the exercise of po- 
litical power, by dividing and distribut- 
ing it into different depositories, and 
constituting each the guardian of the 
public weal against invasions of the 
others, has been evinced by experi- 
ments ancient and modern: some of 
them in our country and under our 
own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an 
amendment in the way which the con- 
stitution designates.—But let there be 
no change by  unsurpation; for 
through this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the cus- 
tomary weapon by which free govern- 
ments are destroyed. The precedent 
must always greatly overbalance in 
permanent evil, any partial or tran- 
sient benefit which the use can at any 
time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, reli- 
gion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
should labor to subvert these great pil- 
lars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citi- 
zens. The mere politician, equally with 
the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for prop- 
erty, for reputation, for life, if the 
sense of religious obligation desert the 
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oaths which are the instruments of in- 
vestigation in courts of justice? and let 
us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect, that national mo- 
rality can prevail in exclusion of reli- 
gious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popu- 
lar government. The rule, indeed, ex- 
tends with more or less force to every 
species of free government. Who that 
is a sincere friend to it can look with 
indifference upon attempts to shake 
the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it 
should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of 
strength and security, cherish public 
credit. One method of preserving it is 
to use it as sparingly as possible, avoid- 
ing occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace but remembering, also, that 
timely disbursements, to prepare for 
danger, frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it; 
avoiding likewise the accumulation of 
debt, not only by shunning occasions 
of expense, but by vigorous exertions, 
in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may 
have occasioned, but ungenerously 
throwing upon posterity the burden 
which we ourselves ought to bear. The 
execution of these maxims belongs to 
your representatives, but it is neces- 
sary that public opinion should co-op- 
erate. To facilitate to them the per- 
formance of their duty, it is essential 
that you should practically bear in 
mind, that towards the payment of 
debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes; 
that no taxes can be devised which are 
not more or less inconvenient and un- 
pleasant; that the intrinsic embarrass- 
ment inseparable from the selection of 
the proper object (which is always a 
choice of difficulties,) ought to be a 
decisive motive for a candid construc- 
tion of the conduct of the government 
in making it, and for a spirit of acqui- 
escence in the measures for obtaining 
revenue, which the public exigencies 
may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice 
toward all nations; cultivate peace and 
harmony with all. Religion and moral- 
ity enjoin this conduct, and can it be 
that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and, at no distant period, 
a great nation, to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and too novel example 
of a people always guided by an exalt- 
ed justice and benevolence. Who can 
doubt but, in the course of time and 
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things, the fruits of such a plan would 
richly repay any temporary advan- 
tages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the perma- 
nent felicity of a nation within its 
virtue? The experiment, at least, is 
recommended by every sentiment 
which ennobles human nature. Alas! is 
it rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, 
nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations and passion- 
ate attachment for others, should be 
excluded; and that, in place of them, 
just and amicable feelings towards all 
should be cultivated. The nation 
which indulges towards another an ha- 
bitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, 
is in some degree a slave. It is a slave 
to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest. 
Antipathy in one nation against an- 
other, disposes each more readily to 
offer insult and injury, to lay hold of 
slight causes of umbrage, and to be 
haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody con- 
tests. The nation, prompted by ill will 
and resentment, sometimes impels to 
war the government, contrary to the 
best calculations of policy. The gov- 
ernment sometimes participates in the 
national propensity, and adopts 
through passion what reason would 
reject; at other times, it makes the ani- 
mosity of the nation subservient to 
projects of hostility, instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and 
pernicious motives. The peace often, 
sometimes perhaps the liberty of na- 
tions, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion 
of an imaginary common interest, in 
cases where no real common interest 
exists, and infusing into one the enmi- 
ties of the other, betrays the former 
into a participation in the quarrels 
and wars of the latter, without ade- 
quate inducements or justifications. It 
leads also to concessions, to the favor- 
ite nation, of privileges denied to 
others, which is apt doubly to injure 
the nation making the concessions, by 
unnecessarily parting with what ought 
to have been retained, and by exciting 
jealousy, ill will, and disposition to re- 
taliate in the parties from whom equal 
privileges are withheld; and it gives to 
ambitious, corrupted or deluded citi- 
zens who devote themselves to the fa- 
vorite nation, facility to betray or sac- 
rifice the interests of their own coun- 
try, without odium, sometimes even 
with popularity; gilding with the ap- 
pearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
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public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish com- 
pliances of ambition, corruption, or in- 
fatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumberable ways, such attachments 
are particularly alarming to the truly 
enlightened and independent patriot. 
How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic fac- 
tions, to practice the arts of seduction, 
to mislead public opinion, to influence 
or awe the public councils!—Such an 
attachment of a small or weak, to- 
wards a great and powerful nation, 
dooms the former to be the satellite of 
the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, 
that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of republican gov- 
ernment. But that jealousy, to be 
useful, must be impartial, else it be- 
comes the instrument of the very in- 
fluence to be avoided, instead of a de- 
fense against it. Excessive partiality 
for one foreign nation and excessive 
dislike for another, cause those whom 
they actuate to see danger only on one 
side, and serve to veil and even second 
the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to 
become suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause 
and confidence of the people, to sur- 
render their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connec- 
tion as possible. So far as we have al- 
ready formed engagements, let them 
be fulfilled with perfect good faith:— 
Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary inter- 
ests, which to us have none, or a very 
remote relation. Hence, she must be 
engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves, by artificial ties, in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the 
period is not far off when we may defy 
material injury from external annoy- 
ance; when we may take such an atti- 
tude as will cause the neutrality we 
may at any time resolve upon, to be 
scrupulously respected; when belliger- 
ent nations, under the impossibility of 
making acquisitions upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provoca- 
tion, when we may choose peace or 
war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 
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Why forego the advantages of so pe- 
culiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of Eu- 
ropean ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion 
of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as 
we are now at liberty to do it; for let 
me not be understood as capable of pa- 
tronizing infidelity to existing engage- 
ments. I hold the maxim no less appli- 
cable to public than private affairs, 
that honesty is always the best policy. 
I repeat it, therefore, let those engage- 
ments be observed in their genuine 
sense. But in my opinion, it is unneces- 
sary, and would be unwise to extend 
them. ; 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defense posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But 
even our commercial policy should 
hold an equal and impartial hand; nei- 
ther seeking nor granting exclusive 
favors or preferences; consulting the 
natural course of things; diffusing and 
diversifying by gentle means the 
streams of commerce, but forcing 
nothing; establishing with powers so 
disposed, in order to give trade a stable 
course, to define the rights of our mer- 
chants, and to enable the government 
to support them, conventional rules of 
intercourse, the best that present cir- 
cumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied 
as experience and circumstances shall 
dictate; constantly keeping in view, 
that it is folly in one nation to look for 
disinterested favors from another; 
that it must pay with a portion of its 
independence for whatever it may 
accept under that character; that by 
such acceptance, it may place itself in 
the condition of having given equiva- 
lents for nominal favors, and yet of 
being reproached with ingratitude for 
not giving more. There can be no 
greater error than to expect, or calcu- 
late upon real favors from nation to 
nation. It is an illusion which experi- 
ence must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affection- 
ate friend, I dare not hope they will 
make the strong and lasting impres- 
sion I could wish; that they will con- 
trol the usual current of the passions, 
or prevent our nation from running 
the course which has hitherto marked 
the destiny of nations, but if I may 
even flatter myself that they may be 
productive of some partial benefit, 
some occasional good; that they may 
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now and then recur to moderate the 
fury of party spirit, to warn against 
the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to 
guard against the impostures of pre- 
tended patriotism; this hope will be a 
full recompense for the solicitude for 
your welfare by which they have been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my offi- 
cial duties, I have been guided by the 
principles which have been delineated, 
the public records and other evidences 
of my conduct must witness to you 
and to the world. To myself, the assur- 
ance of my own conscience is, that I 
have, at least, believed myself to be 
guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe, my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, 
and by that of your representatives in 
both houses of congress, the spirit of 
that measure has continually gov- 
erned me, uninfluenced by any at- 
tempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with 
the aid of the best lights I could 
obtain, I was well satisfied that our 
country, under all the circumstances 
of the case, had a right to take, and 
was bound, in duty and interest, to 
take a neutral position. Having taken 
it, I determined, as far as should 
depend upon me, to maintain it with 
moderation, perseverance and firm- 
ness. 

The considerations which respect 
the right to hold this conduct, it is not 
necessary on this occasion to detail. I 
will only observe that, according to my 
understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any 
of the belligerent powers, has been vir- 
tually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral con- 
duct may be inferred, without any 
thing more, from the obligation which 
justice and humanity impose on every 
nation, in cases in which it is free to 
act, to maintain inviolate the relations 
of peace and amity towards other na- 
tions. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be re- 
ferred to your own reflections and ex- 
perience. With me, a predominant 
motive has been to endeavor to gain 
time to our country to settle and 
mature its yet recent institutions, and 
to progress, without interruption, to 
that degree of strength, and consisten- 
cy which is necessary to give it, hu- 
manly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious 
of intentional error, I am nevertheless 
too sensible to my defects not to think 
it probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to 
avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend. I shall also carry with 
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me the hope that my country will 
never cease to view them with indul- 
gence; and that, after forty-five years 
of my life dedicated to its service, with 
an upright zeal, the faults of incompe- 
tent abilities will be consigned to obliv- 
ion, as myself must soon be to the 
mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natu- 
ral to a man who views in it the native 
soil of himself and his progenitors for 
several generations; I anticipate with 
pleasing expectation that retreat in 
which I promise myself to realize, 
without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of 
partaking, in the midst of my fellow 
citizens, the benign influence of good 
laws under a free government—the 
ever favorite object of my heart, and 
the happy reward, as I trust, of our 
mutual cares, labors and dangers. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair thanks the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Ross] for reading Washington's Fare- 
well Address. 


ARMENIAN GENOCIDE DAY OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


MOTION TO PROCEED 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending question before the 
Senate is the motion to proceed to 
Senate Joint Resolution 212 on which 
there wil be 2 hours debate, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE] or their designees. 

Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the parties are not yet 
ready to proceed, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed as in morning busi- 
ness not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


FLAG DESECRATION 


FLAG STATUTE DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, yester- 
day a Federal district judge in Seattle 
declared unconstitutional the statute 
we passed last year prohibiting flag 
desecration. A similar case is before a 
Federal district judge in the District of 
Columbia today. 

From the start, I had grave doubts 
whether one could construct a statute 
that would pass constitutional muster. 
I have always maintained that the 
only way to provide sufficient protec- 
tion for the flag is to pass a constitu- 
tional amendment. 
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In her ruling Judge Barbara Roth- 
stein stated: 

In order for the flag to endure as a symbol 
of freedom in this Nation, we must protect 
with equal vigor the right to destroy it and 
the right to wave it. 

I cannot agree with Judge Rothstein 
that the act of burning the flag is a 
protected form of expression. I have 
always agreed with the interpretation 
of the first amendment as provided in 
Chaplinsky versus New Hampshire. In 
that case, a unanimous court stated, 

* * * it is well understood that the right of 
free speech is not absolute at all times and 
under all circumstances. There are certain 
well-defined and narrowly limited classes of 
speech, the prevention and punishment of 
which have never been thought to raise any 
constitutional problem. These include the 
lewd and obscene, the profane, the libelous, 
and the insulting or fighting“ words—those 
which by their very utterance inflict injury 
or tend to incite an immediate breach of the 
peace. It has been well observed that such 
utterances are no essential part of any expo- 
sition of ideas, and are of such slight social 
value as a step to truth that any benefit 
that may be derived from them is clearly 
outweighed by the social interest in order 
and morality. 

I look forward with great interest to 
the ruling in the District of Columbia 
case, as well as a final ruling on the 
Seattle case. But I believe it remains 
very doubtful that the flag burning 
statute will ultimately be upheld. 

As I said on the floor of the Senate 
in October, 

I would be the first to say that, if the 
courts uphold (the statute), a constitutional 
amendment becomes unnecessary. However, 
we cannot know with certainty what the Su- 
preme Court will do if faced with this stat- 
ute. 

Mr. President, I voted for the statute 
when it was before the Senate. I had a 
great deal of respect for the concerted 
efforts that went into the construction 
of this statute. However, I stated at 
that time that the best way to go was 
on a two-track process, thereby allow- 
ing both the statute and the amend- 
ment equal opportunity to proceed 
through the system. It now looks more 
likely that this train may only have 
one track left. 

I do not know how a higher court is 
going to rule in either of these cases 
from yesterday or today, but I know 
this: no court in this country is going 
to overturn an amendment to the Con- 
stitution that bans flag burning. 

We still do not know for certain 
what the Supreme Court will do when 
faced with this statute, Mr. President. 
But the initial indicator is a poor prog- 
nosis for the statute. 

Mr. President, I continue to believe 
we need a constitutional amendment. 


DISTRICT COURT DECISION IN 
FLAG CASE 
Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I seek 
the floor to make a comment about 
the decision by the district court on 
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the flag case. I am told Senator DoLE 
also wants to comment. I will be glad 
to yield to my colleague, if desired. 

The decision by the U.S. district 
court invalidating the statute prohibit- 
ing the burning of the flag, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe to be wrong as a matter 
of law based on the excerpts which 
have appeared so far. I have not yet 
had an opportunity to examine the 
full opinion, but the extracts do not 
deal with the critical distinction made 
by the statute which covers both pri- 
vate as well as public burning and the 
extensive debate in the Senate on the 
statute which was passed. 

Whatever the opinion of the full 
Court may be, it is my thought that it 
is premature to come to any conclu- 
sion based on the single decision by 
the district court. 

Wnhen the issue was before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
Texas versus Johnson on a different, 
weaker statute, there was a 5-to-4 
opinion, and it is my sense that when 
the case is reviewed ultimately by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
considering the great national concern 
about the decision, and considering 
the appropriate consideration by the 
Court of such response, including the 
response of the Congress in enacting 
legislation and the President in sign- 
ing legislation, the statute will ulti- 
mately be upheld. 

I do not believe that the single deci- 
sion should cause any rush to conclude 
that the flag-burning statute is dead. 
My own sense is that it will be upheld 
and that conclusion should not be 
drawn based on a single decision 
before there has been an opportunity 
to examine in detail the text of the 
opinion. 

I thank the Chair and yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Drxon). Who yields time? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time until 
5 minutes after 11 not be charged 
against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


A KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, 
charges involving several of our col- 
leagues now undergoing preliminary 
investigation by the Senate Ethics 
Committee have, I believe, intensified 
the attention that every Senator is 
giving both to reform of our campaign 
finance practices and to the ethical 
implications of how Senators respond 
to constituent requests. These are nec- 
essary and useful consequences of the 
publicity generated by Charles Keat- 
ing's activities, no matter what the 
recommendations of the Ethics Com- 
mittee ultimately may be. 
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Senator ALAN CRANSTON last week 
began an address to the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
with a discussion of his involvement 
with Charles Keating. It is a straight- 
forward and candid statement by Sen- 
ator Cranston of what he did and why 
he did it. 

But the speech does not end there. 
Senator CRANSTON goes on to discuss 
the foreign policy challenges facing 
our Nation as a consequence of the 
tidal wave of freedom and democracy 
engulfing Communist  dictatorships 
throughout the world. He also pin- 
points our challenges in the 21st cen- 
tury—our need to protect the quality 
of our lives: our rights, our environ- 
ment, our children's education. We 
ignore these challenges at our peril. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator CRANSTON's remarks 
be printed in the RECORD. 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS OF U.S. SENATOR ALAN 
CRANSTON, CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 16, 1990 


I thank all of you for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to speak at this convention. As long 
as I have been attending your convention— 
some 33 straight years without a miss—this 
is the first time I've been asked to give your 
keynote address. 

If the last nine months of news coverage 
of me is the kind of requirement for becom- 
ing keynote speaker, let me inform you now 
that I will gladly give up the honor to some- 
one else next year. 

No, I have not come here to argue about 
my press coverage. I used to be a reporter— 
and I know how little good it does to argue 
with a reporter, or an editor, or a publisher. 

I might have been one of you today, for 
way back in the 'teens my wonderful father, 
who led an otherwise flawless life, turned 
down an opportunity to buy the Palo Alto 
Times for $10,000! 

But maybe I'd have become a Senator 
anyway because of the over-riding interests 
that drew me to public life: the issues of war 
and peace, an expanding and healthy econo- 
my, housing, education, the environment 
and human rights. 

I'm going to talk about those matters. But 
I know you expect to hear about Charles 
Keating and Lincoln Savings and Loan. 
That's what I'll talk about first. 

Just as I've been in your shoes, let me ask 
you to wear mine for a minute. 

Pretend you are a United States Senator 
from California. Really, I ask each of you to 
pretend that for a few moments. Now: What 
would you do if a businessman heading a 
very large operation in California came to 
you and said that his business, with 740 
California employees and more than 120,000 
depositors, was being harassed and given 
the run-around by the federal bureaucracy. 

He tells you his business is successful and 
solvent, but that federal regulators who've 
never been in business, and don't under- 
stand hís business, are threatening to wreck 
his institution with an everlasting audit 
that is damaging his business and has been 
going on for two years, the longest in histo- 
ry, with no end in sight. 

You listen to what this businessman says. 
Then you check. 

The respected economist, Alan Green- 
span—who now heads the Federal Reserve 
Board—says the man's business is solvent 
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and will be solvent for the foreseeable 
future. 

Arthur Young, one of the nation's “big 
eight" accounting firms, says this business 
is solvent. 

A letter from the Arthur Young firm says 
the business's "strategies have thus far 
proved successful and have turned around 
an association headed for failure into a 
strong and viable financial entity." 

Arthur Young says the duration of the 
federal audit “appears to be clearly outside 
normal standards." And that the Bureau- 
crats working on the audit “did not have the 
requisite experience or knowledge to evalu- 
ate the types of transactions entered into" 
by the firm, and the bureaucrats are being 
"openly hostile and inflexible.” 

A second international accounting firm 
states that the business’s accounting prac- 
tices followed in respect to loans challenged 
by the bureaucrats, are appropriate. 

You also find out that both Senators from 
the businessman's home state—one a Re- 
publican and one a Democrat—consider him 
to be substantial and successful and believe 
that his business is being unfairly and im- 
properly dealt with by the government reg- 
ulators. 

Now, if you were the Senator, what would 
you do? 

Would you try to find out why the audit 
was taking so long? 

That in fact is all I did at the now famous 
meetings of Senators with the regulators. 

You don’t have to take my word for it. 
Consider the sworn testimony of Mr. Edwin 
Gray, who was then head of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

Mr. Gray, my chief accuser, makes wild 
charges to the press when he’s not under 
oath but he’s more careful when he’s sub- 
ject to perjury. When under oath he has ad- 
mitted that all I did at the meeting with 
him was ask about the duration of the 
audit. He also has testified under oath that 
he did not take any action, refrain from any 
action, or delay any action because of any- 
thing I or the other Senators said or did at 
any time. Mr. Danny Wall, Gray's successor 
as regulator, has made the same satement 
under oath. 

A couple of weeks ago I asked the manag- 
ing editor of a large California daily—a 
paper that's been very critical of me over 
the Lincoln affair—the same question I'm 
asking you: What would you have done in 
my place? 

His answer was: Off the record, Senator, 
I would have done just what you did.” 

Now, you're probably saying to yourself: 
"OK, Alan, but what about all those contri- 
butions you got from Keating?" 

Let me tell you, about that. 

I figure that I and my staff have helped 
some 300,000 lindividuals and businesses in 
California over the past 21 years who have 
been frustrated by the red tape, delays and 
incompetence of federal bureaucrats. And I 
don't have to tell you that the people who 
have the most problems with bureaucrats 
are businessmen and women like yourselves. 

I've helped them as best I could when I've 
felt they've had legitimate complaints. 

And let me tell you something else: Some 
were contributors. Most were not. Some con- 
tributed to my opponents. That's never the 
question. The only question is; do they seem 
to have a real problem, a legitimate com- 
plaint? 

Most of you don't make political contribu- 
tions, but you can give or withhold endorse- 
ments, and run favorable or unfavorable 
editorials, not to mention what happens in 
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your news columns. Occasionally over the 
years, some of you have sought my help on 
& business matter or on a free first amend- 
ment issue. I'm sure that those of you who 
have been through that experience with me 
would testify that my response was never in- 
fluenced by your endorsements, or your edi- 
torials, or your news coverage. You know 
that in every instance, I did what I thought 
was the right thing to do. 

My efforts on behalf of Lincoln Savings 
were no different. 

The fact is that the bulk of the money 
which careless reporters have asserted Mr. 
Keating gave to me for my 1986 campaign 
was really given later on—not to my cam- 
paign, but to non-partisan voter registration 
drives two years later in the 1988 presiden- 
tial race. Those contributions obviously had 
no effect whatsoever on my 1986 race—in 
which Keating also gave $80,000 to the Re- 
publican Party in California to help defeat 
me! 

I recognize that the $850,000 I raised from 
Keating for registration is a huge amount of 
money. Some people think it was too much 
to have raised from one man—even for a 
"motherhood" cause like helping people 
register to vote. 

But not a penny of that money—not a 
penny of any of Keating's money—went into 
my pocket. 

I ask you: Do you really believe that I 
would have sold out, that I would have 
risked a lifetime reputation for integrity 
and a record of solid achievement for my 
state and my country for these purposes for 
this man? 

The fact is I did not. 

And I firmly believe that Californians ulti- 
mately will realize that I did not. 

Keating never raísed any quid-pro-quo 
with me. I would have thrown him out of 
my office if he had. 

Frankly, I wish I'd never met Charles 
Keating. I wish I'd never raised a dime from 
him. 

But I have faith in the capacity of the 
people of California to be fair, and to sepa- 
rate fact from fiction. I'm confident that in 
the course of time they will know that Alan 
Cranston has not changed his stripes, and 
that the causes that have motivated my 
public service to California will continue to 
be my guiding compass. 

Those are: 

Working for peace and human rights 
throughout the world, and justice and equal 
opportunity here at home. 

Striving for better health care and educa- 
tion, and more affordable housing for Amer- 
ica's families. 

Honoring our veterans, and our obliga- 
tions to them. 

Strengthening the economy and protect- 
ing the environment, which belongs to all of 
us. 
These are some of the causes which have 
mattered most to me over the years, and 
matter the most as we enter the 1990's. 

As I watch the staggering political up- 
heaval in Europe, I am reminded of another 
tumultuous time, when, as a young reporter, 
I was stationed in Rome for International 
News Service. 

It was the mid-'30s, and I covered the rise 
of Mussolini and Hitler. I decided to return 
home, and do what I could to awaken our 
people to the changes I had seen and the 
threats we all faced. 

It was clear to me that America could not 
be complacent—that the Nazis and Fascists 
would stop at nothing, and that we needed 
to prepare to fight for freedom. 
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Fortunately, the changes in Europe today 
are more hopeful, far more promising—but 
perhaps no less significant to the future of 
that continent and to world peace. 

And they are no less urgent in their cry 
against complacency. 

Today, the challenge for the United 
States is not to bring an end to worldwide 
aggression and tyranny, as it was in the 
'30's, but to nurture the infant democracies 
that are just being born, * * * and to seize 
this golden opportunity to bring about a re- 
duction in deadly nuclear arsenals and in 
the costly burdens of the arms race. 

We must not shrink from this challenge. 

If you look at the new political map of 
Europe, you see that the Warsaw Pact has 
collapsed. The Communists in Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Bul- 
garia and Romania no longer hold dictatori- 
al power in their hands. 

These events present us with the most sig- 
nificant opening for arms reductions since 
the end of World War II. 

But so far, how has President Bush re- 
sponded? 

His answer is to propose to increase mili- 
tary spending in FY 1991 by $5 billion— 
from $301 billion to $306 billion, He wants 
more missiles and more bombers. 

I submit that to increase military spend- 
ing when the Communist threat to us is so 
greatly reduced would be a profligate waste 
and misuse of the American taxpayer's 
money. In the face of revolution, to change 
the status quo, we should not be defending 
the status quo. 

The Pentagon's planning guide for fight- 
ing the Warsaw Pact countries is unchanged 
from a year ago. Yet the 55 central Europe- 
an divisions of the Warsaw Pact have been 
swept off the table. Or, more likely, have 
moved to our side of the table. 

If we are supposed to build up our nuclear 
armaments to fight in Europe, who does the 

' President expect us to fight? 

Vaclav Havel in Czechoslovakia? 

Lech Walesa in Poland? 

Three former military heads of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who served under President 
Reagan and Carter, have recently stated 
that we do not need both the MX and the 
Midgetman missiles and could get along 
without either. 

These hardened military men see that 
times have changed. Why can't President 
Bush? 

I believe we can at least do away with 
both the MX and the B-2 Stealth bomber. 
Each B-2 will wind up costing a billion dol- 
lars! The B-2 is the first airplane in the his- 
tory of the world to literally cost more than 
it would cost if it was made of solid gold! 
The B-2 has no clear military mission. Ex- 
perts believe that if B-2s are ever sent out 
to bomb, the odds that they will ever return 
are not too good. 

I'm leading the fight against the B-2 in 
the Senate. 

And I'll be a leader in the fight to make 
sense out of the military budget—to cut 
from it all that we can, consistent with our 
security. That is my highest priority now in 
the Senate because it touches everything. If 
I and many Democrats and Republicans in 
Congress who share my view succeed in re- 
ducing military spending significantly, a 
sizeable part of the savings should be used 
to cut the over-all deficit. The rest should 
be put to work. If, step-by-step with match- 
ing military reductions by Mikhail Gorba- 
chev's Soviet Union, we move far enough 
and fast enough in this direction, we may be 
able to avoid a tax increase while slashing 
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the deficit and addressing the real needs of 
our people like education. 

The federal government's latest report 
card on education shows that 50 percent of 
17-year-olds in America can't really read. 

How can we ever expect to be a viable eco- 
nomic power—how can we ever compete 
with Japan and the new and coming greater 
Germany—if half our young people are 
semi-illiterate? 

President Bush has asked for a 2 percent 
increase in education funding—not enough 
to cover inflation. 

Surely we can do better—and I will be 
working in the Senate to see that we do. 

We must provide more support for educa- 
tion for two principle purposes: 

1. To raise teacher salaries. Teachers, 
along with nurses, are today the lowest paid 
professionals in our society. That's outra- 
geous. And just plain dumb. We simply must 
pay what is necessary to attract and retain 
the best possible teachers. Excellent teach- 
ers, who could earn far more in other pro- 
fessions, stay in our schools only at great 
personal sacrifice. That's not fair. 

2. We must provide more support for edu- 
cation to reduce class size, so teachers can 
know what goes on in the lives and minds of 
their students. This is particularly impor- 
tant in California. Do you know that among 
the 50 states, we now rank number 49, next 
to the worst, next to last, in class size? 
That's because we've failed to fund Califor- 
nia's schools properly. 

Money alone is not the answer to our edu- 
cation problems, of course. We must work to 
reach our kids at an early age, because too 
many are lost before they make it to the 
first grade. 

We need to expand school time, so that 
children spend more hours learning every 
year. 

We also need to give teachers more flexi- 
bility and authority to teach, and in turn, to 
ask for more accountability from them. 

Beyond fixing our educational system, 
America must renew its commitment to 
funding basic research, which has been the 
seed of our economic growth. 

The National Science Foundation reports 
that this year, for the first time in 14 years, 
spending on corporate research and develop- 
ment has not kept pace with inflation. 

We need to turn this around if we want 
strong industries, especially nigh technolo- 


gy. 

I believe government has a major role to 
play in encouraging academic and corporate 
research and development. That is why I 
have repeatedly pushed for research and de- 
velopment tax credits. 

I have also long worked for a reduction in 
capital gains taxes to stimulate private in- 
vestment—I'm sort of a renegade Democrat 
on this issue—and for less government red 
tape and fewer licensing restrictions on 
American industries selling their goods 
abroad. 

America's economic vitality will be the 
number one national security test of the 
1990's—not the MX, not the Midgetman, 
not the B-2, not Star Wars. 

And as we peer past the 1990's into the 
next century, however, we know that eco- 
nomic issues alone cannot be the sole meas- 
ure of America's worth. 

When we consider the kind of America we 
want to build, we must look not just at the 
quantity of our goods, but at the quality of 
our lives. 

The America I'm working for is an Amer- 
ica where all women will be guaranteed the 
right to choose for themselves whether or 
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not they will bear a child. I've introduced 
legislation in the Senate to assure them of 
that right. 

The America I'm working for is an Amer- 
ica that does not accept drugs and crime as 
evils we have to live with endlessly. And my 
plan to create law enforcement task forces 
in high intensity drug areas, and to support 
local community groups fighting drugs and 
crime, will put the resources where they can 
do the most good. 

The America I want to build is one where 
every family can find an affordable place to 
live, and where those who work hard and 
save will be able to own their own homes. I 
have introduced legislation to broaden the 
opportunity for home ownership for young 
families just starting out. 

The America I want to see is one where we 
will step up to our environmental responsi- 
bilities. It won't wait for the next catastro- 
phe to wash up on our shores. 

In the Senate, I'm working to save the 
California desert, and to prevent unre- 
strained drilling for oil and gas off the Cali- 
fornia coast. I'm working to put America in 
the forefront of the drive to stifle global 
warming and the greenhouse effect, and to 
enact a tough Clean Air Act. 

That measure's on the Senate floor right 
now, and I'm fighting for a significant re- 
duction in carbon dioxide emissions and 
other gases that now mingle with the 
oxygen we breathe, and accumulate in the 
atmosphere. 

Let me give you a couple of startling sta- 
tistics: 

We are presently putting 22 million tons 
of sulphur dioxide into the sky every year! 
Along with 200 other toxic chemicals. 

We must put a stop to this! 

If we don't, our health and, indeed, our 
lives are in jeopardy—yours, mine, every- 
body's! 

Environmentalism is no longer a luxury to 
be enjoyed by the comfortable—but a neces- 
sity by which we all will live, or die. 

Im meeting the environmental challenge, 
and all the challenges I've touched upon, it 
will not be enough for us to know what we 
do not want—to know that we are against 
war, and pollution, and ignorance, and eco- 
nomic stagnation, and crime and drug-addic- 
tion. 

We will need to have and hold a clear 
vision of the world we want to create and 
the actions we must take to create that 
world. 

America did not reach its place in the 
world by sitting on the sidelines of history, 
waiting for change to take place. 

America must lead the forces of change, 
and California as always, must help show 
the way. 

And that is what I intend to keep on doing 
in the United States Senate. 

Thank you. 


ARMENIAN GENOCIDE DAY OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


MOTION TO PROCEED 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
for debate on the pending resolution 
be extended from 11:05 until 1:30 p.m., 
with the time to be equally divided 
and under the control of Senators 
Dore and Byrp or their designees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Accordingly, Mr. 
President, Senators should be aware in 
planning their schedules that the vote 
will occur at 1:30. I earlier had ob- 
tained consent that the mandatory 
live quorum be waived and that the 
vote occur at 1 o’clock. This concept 
does not alter the waiver of the live 
quorum; it merely changes the time 
for the vote at 1:30. Senators, in ad- 
justing their schedules, previously 
would have been under the view that 
the vote would be at 1 p.m. It will now 
be at 1:30 p.m. to permit an additional 
period of debate for both sides. 

I thank the Senator from Kansas 
and I thank the distinguished Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I shall 
allot myself such time as I consume. 

THE ARMENIAN RESOLUTION 
I, SENSITIVITY TO SUFFERING 

Mr. President, I wish to make it 
clear that I am not insensitive to the 
suffering of the Armenian people 
during World War I. Clearly the plight 
of the Armenians in the Ottoman 
Empire was a tragic episode. The war 
that consumed Europe in 1914 had 
many tragic consequences. Thousands 
of Armenians died in eastern Anatolia, 
as did millions of Turks, and Kurds, 
and Russians. Many of them died as a 
direct result of wartime military ac- 
tions. Many more died from starvation 
and disease exacerbated by wartime 
conditions. And still more died as a 
result of atrocities committed by one 
group on the other. 

If this resolution were intended to 
recognize the suffering and deaths of 
these scores of thousands, I would be 
happy to support it. I abhor the sense- 
less misery of war as much as anyone. 
I realize that the Armenians in eastern 
Anatolia suffered unimaginable hard- 
ships during the First World War. 
Their location on the border between 
the two warring empires, tsarist 
Russia and the Turkish Ottomans, put 
them in an impossible position, just as 
it did the Armenians on the Russian 
side of the border, and just as it did 
the Turks and Kurds living in this 
region. But this resolution does not 
seek to recognize the suffering of all 
of these people and does not seek only 
to recognize the suffering of the Ar- 
menians. This resolution attempts to 
lay the blame for all the tragedy of 
the First World War on the rulers of 
the Ottoman Empire, the forbearers 
of modern Turkey. To this, I cannot 
agree. 

Mr. President, I oppose this resolu- 
tion for several reasons. First, histori- 
ans do not agree on what happened in 
the Anatolia region of the Ottoman 
Empire between 1915 and 1923. Schol- 
arly research continues, and that is 
how the facts should be verified, not 
through legislative mandate. We 
cannot legislate history. Second, this 
resolution charges the rulers and citi- 
zens of the Ottoman Empire, for- 
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bearers of the people of today's Re- 
public of Turkey, with genocide. Geno- 
cide is a crime punishable under 
United States and international law. 
No one here, or anywhere else in the 
world, has conducted the kind of in- 
quiry into the events of 70 years ago 
necessary to make such a determina- 
tion of criminal guilt. Third, Eastern 
Europe, the Middle East, and the 
Transcaucasus region are rife with 
ethnic tensions and nationalistic 
urges. I am convinced that this resolu- 
tion will fan the flames of violence 
and play into the hands of the extrem- 
ists within those movements. Fourth, 
and perhaps most importantly, Turkey 
is one of our most vital strategic allies 
and this resolution can do that rela- 
tionship egregious harm. 
II. THE HISTORICAL DEBATE 
A. SCHOLARLY DISAGREEMENT 

The crux of my first objection to 
Senate Joint Resolution 212 is that we 
simply do not know for sure what hap- 
pened. Historians who study the 
period do not agree on the facts. For 
every book or article cited to support 
the claims of one side, an equal 
number can be cited by their opposi- 
tion. It may become necessary at some 
point to evaluate the evidence present- 
ed by both sides, but for now I merely 
want to make it clear that many repu- 
table historians do not support the 
charge of genocide. 

In 1985, the House of Representa- 
tives was considering House Joint Res- 
olution 192 to commemorate a Na- 
tional Day of Remembrance of Man’s 
Inhumanity to Man." This resolution 
contained language similar to the reso- 
lution we are now considering. Specifi- 
cally, it singled out for special recogni- 
tion, “the one and one-half million 
people of Armenian ancestry who were 
victims of genocide perpetrated in 
Turkey between 1915 and 1923. * * *" 
In response to House Joint Resolution 
192, 69 scholars, all experts in Turk- 
ish, Ottoman, and Middle Eastern 
studies, signed a declaration which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
the New York Times. The declaration 
strongly objected to the portrayal of 
this version of the events as universal- 
ly accepted historical fact. This histo- 
rians declared: 

As for the charge of “genocide: No signa- 
tory of this statement wishes to minimize 
the scope of Armenian suffering. We are 
likewise cognizant that it cannot be viewed 
as separate from the suffering experienced 
by the Muslim inhabitants of the region. 
The weight of evidence so far uncovered 
points in the direction of serious inter-com- 
munal warfare (perpetrated by Muslim and 
Christian irregular forces) complicated by 
disease, famine, suffering and massacres in 
Anatolia and adjoining areas during the 
First World War. Indeed, throughout the 
years in question, the region was the scene 
of more or less continuous warfare, not 
unlike the tragedy which has gone on in 
Lebanon for the past decade. The resulting 
death toll among both Muslim and Chris- 
tian communities was immense. But much 
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more remains to be discovered before histo- 
rians will be able to sort out precisely re- 
sponsibility between warring and innocent, 
and to identify the causes for the events 
which resulted in the death or removal of 
large numbers of the eastern Anatolian pop- 
ulation, Christian and Muslim alike. 

One of the central points in the his- 
torian’s objection to House Joint Reso- 
lution 192 was the need for more re- 
search. As they put it, “Statesmen and 
politicians make history, and scholars 
write it. For this process to work, 
scholars must be given access to the 
written records of the statesmen and 
politicians of the past. To date, the 
relevant archives of the Soviet Union, 
Syria, Bulgaria and Turkey all remain, 
for the most part, closed to dispassion- 
ate historians. Until they become 
available the history of the Ottoman 
Empire in the period encompassed by 
House Joint Resolution 192 (1915-23) 
cannot adequately be known.” The 
declaration continues, "As the above 
comments illustrate, the history of the 
Ottoman-Armenians is much debated 
among scholars, many of whom do not 
agree with the historical assumptions 
embodied in the wording of H.J. Res. 
192." The same historical assumptions 
are contained in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 212 and the objections are still 
valid. 

Some people might quickly dismiss 
such a declaration as the work of a 
fringe group of crackpots. I have 
heard the scholars who dispute the 
charge of genocide in the Ottoman 
Empire compared to extremists who 
today claim the Holocaust of the 
Second World War never occurred. 
However, the 69 individuals who lent 
their support to this cause can hardly 
be termed crackpots. They serve on 
the faculties of some of the finest col- 
leges and universities in America, in- 
cluding: Indiana University, Brandeis 
University, Princeton University, Ohio 
State University, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, George Washington Universi- 
ty, the University of Utah, the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, the University 
of Connecticut, Columbia University, 
Texas Tech University, the University 
of Chicago, the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, and, of course, Glen- 
ville State College in West Virginia. 

B. OPENING OF THE ARCHIVES 

In 1985, those scholars called for 
greater access to historical records. In 
response to such calls, the Turkish 
Government has recently taken steps 
to facilitate scholarly research into 
this and other chapters of its history. 
On June 23, 1989, the Council of Min- 
isters of the Republic of Turkey 
signed into law new regulations affect- 
ing the Turkish State Archives. 

The new law greatly simplifies the 
procedures by which foreign and 
Turkish scholars obtain permission to 
conduct research in the archives. 
Under the previous procedure an ap- 
plicant had to wait from 6 to 10 
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months before receiving access to 
records. Even after receiving permis- 
sion to use the documents, researchers 
were often denied access to specific 
material on the grounds that it was 
unrelated to the original request. I am 
told that the new regulations allow a 
researcher to begin work within 1 day 
of submitting an application and pro- 
vide far greater access. 

A much larger body of material is 
available under the new law. Prior to 
the new law, all documents in the ar- 
chives dated after May 1914 were 
closed to scholars. Now, any records 
dated before 1939 that have been cata- 
loged are open and available for use. 
This encompases up to 100 million 
records from Ottoman administrators 
collected over a period of 500 years. 
Study of these records will give histo- 
rians a better understanding of life 
from the 15th to the early 20th centu- 
ry. 

The process of documenting these 
records has been going on under the 
direction of Mr. Ismet Miroglu for the 
last 3 years. Since being named admin- 
istrator for the Prime Minister's Ar- 
chives, Mr. Miroglu has assembled a 
team of over 100 archivists to analyze 
and catalog the boxes, bags, and stacks 
of ledgers, decrees, and surveys. Turk- 
ish universities have even added 
courses to train historians and other 
specialists to assist with this monu- 
mental task. 

Many documents already cataloged 
and made available have direct rel- 
evance to the dispute over what hap- 
pened in eastern Anatolia. Registers 
specifically devoted to the non-Muslim 
peoples of the Ottoman Empire con- 
taining a great deal of information on 
Turkish-Armenian relations are 
among the new material. Some of the 
most important releases are the 224 
bound and cataloged volumes of the 
deliberations and decisions of the 
Ottoman Council of Ministers. These 
records cover the years from 1885 to 
1922. In the past, many scholars have 
used these registers to study events 
which occurred prior to May 1914. 
Now, for the first time, all of the delib- 
erations and actions of the Council of 
Ministers during the First World War 
are available to scholars. This record 
obviously includes many decisions re- 
lating to the relocation of the Otto- 
man Armenians during the war. 
Dozens of other categories of records 
in the Prime Minister’s Archives, con- 
taining thousands of documents from 
the period of the First World War, 
were automatically opened to scholars 
with the implementation of the new 
law. 

The Ottoman Archives pertaining to 
Turkish-Armenian history are open 
and available to all qualified scholars. 
Since the implementation of the new 
regulations, no scholar who has ap- 
plied for permission to work on the 
newly opened records has been denied. 
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The Turkish Government is doing ev- 
erything it can to facilitate true schol- 
arly research of the period around the 
First World War, and of the Armenian 
relocation specifically. 

While the opening of the archives is 
an extremely important development, 
the historical debate still rages. The 
rapid evolution of regimes in Eastern 
Europe and the increasing openness of 
the Soviet Union may also encourage 
further research into the events of the 
First World War. Relevant documents 
from the Ottoman Empire surely exist 
in Bulgaria, the Soviet Union, and 
Syria, and perhaps other countries as 
well. We must encourage those govern- 
ments to follow the lead of Turkey 
and grant scholars the freedom they 
need to resolve these important histor- 
ical questions. 

C. LET HISTORIANS DECIDE, NOT LEGISLATORS 

Mr. President, now is not the time 
for the U.S. Senate to engage in an in- 
terpretation of history. And this reso- 
lution is exactly that, an interpreta- 
tion of events that took place in the 
early days of World War I and that 
are still hotly debated by historians. 
Now is the time to encourage histori- 
ans to settle the dispute. The interpre- 
tation of this history is better left to 
scholars, not legislators. 

The 69 scholars I mentioned earlier, 
who opposed a similar resolution in 
1985, put it this way: “We believe that 
the proper position for the United 
States Congress to take on this and re- 
lated issues, is to encourage full and 
open access to all historical archives, 
and not to make charges on historical 
events before they are fully under- 
stood. Such charges as those contained 
in H.J. Res. 192 would inevitably re- 
flect unjustly upon the people of 
Turkey, and perhaps set back irrepara- 
bly progress historians are just now 
beginning to achieve in understanding 
these tragic events." These distin- 
guished historians, political scientists, 
and other scholars concluded their 
statement with this thought, By pass- 
ing the resolution Congress will be at- 
tempting to determine by legislation 
which side of a historical question is 
correct. Such a resolution, based on 
historically questionable assumptions, 
can only damage the cause of honest 
historical enquiry, and damage the 
credibility of the American legislative 
process.“ 

I consider myself a student of histo- 
ry and as such I know that a particu- 
lar historical event can be interpreted 
many different ways. To truly under- 
stand isolated occurrences they must 
be evaluated in a larger context. This 
is the task that historians now face. 
They must discover the truth of what 
took place, and, more importantly, 
how those events fit into the overall 
picture of the world at war. 

Mr. President, I know that a particu- 
lar historical event can be interpreted 
in many different ways. To truly un- 
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derstand isolated occurrences, they 
must be evaluated in a larger context. 
This is the task that historians now 
face. They must discover the truth of 
what took place, and more important- 
ly, how those events fit into the over- 
all picture of the world at war. 

My good friend, Mr. Dore, has 
claimed that only 4 of these 69 schol- 
ars are even qualified to comment on 
the resolution. I am not sure what cri- 
teria this analysis uses. But the infor- 
mation Senator DoLE introduced into 
the Recorp shows clearly the academ- 
ic qualifications of each individual. At 
least 45 of the scholars are historians, 
and 22 of these have published exten- 
sively on the time period covered by 
and on the specific charges made in 
this resolution. 

Of the other scholars, the academic 
specialty of each was identified in the 
original declaration. They are political 
scientists, anthropologists, experts in 
language, literature, art, history, folk- 
lore, and other specialties. 

But there was never any attempt to 
claim any different. Whatever their 
specialty, they all have extensive 
knowledge of the issues involved, and 
they all agreed that the charge of 
genocide needed closer examination. 
Three did not deny what happened to 
the Armenians. They simply made the 
same point that I have made; namely, 
we have not done the kind of research 
necessary to reach a decision on the 
charge of genocide. 

My friend, Senator Dore, also 
claimed that many of these scholars 
have repudiated their inclusion on this 
declaration. Close examination of the 
evidence submitted for the record will 
reveal that there are no names associ- 
ated with the alleged repudiation, and 
a more telling point is that those 
claims were made by the Armenian As- 
sembly of America. Despite the wish- 
ful thinking of the Armenian lobbying 
groups, none of these 69 scholars have 
withdrawn support for the declara- 
tion, I have been advised. 

Mr. Dore also identified a scholar by 
the name of Dr. Phillip Stoddard as a 
paid agent of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. This characterization does a dis- 
service to Dr. Stoddard, who served 
this country in a long and distin- 
guished career at the U.S. State De- 
partment, including a position as the 
head of the Intelligence and Research 
Division. 

After retiring, Dr. Stoddard was em- 
ployed by the Middle East Institute. 
That may receive funding from the 
Government of Turkey, but it is domi- 
nated by other Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. 

Dr. Stoddard has now retired from 
his post as director for the institute. 

Finally, I would like to quote from 
the information that the distinguished 
minority leader introduced yesterday, 
that all of the signatories of the ad 
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have at some time studied or written 
about some aspect of Turkey's history, 
language, architecture, anthropology, 
literature, political science, or folklore. 

Mr. President, I think these scholars 
should be afforded the credit that 
they deserve. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ross). Who yields time? 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, the 
Republican leader, Senator Dore, has 
yielded 25 minutes to this Senator, 
and Senator BRADLEY has asked for 2 
minutes to speak at this time. I am 
prepared to yield him 2 of my 25 min- 
utes, to take precedence over my seek- 
ing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from New 
Jersey is recognized for 2 minutes on 
the time chargeable to the Senator 
from Kansas. is that correct? 

Mr. SPECTER. That is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 212, which would establish a na- 
tional day of remembrance for those 
Armenians who were systematically 
murdered between the years 1915-23. 

On April 24 each year Armenians 
recall, and mourn, the violent deaths 
of their ancestors. This resolution 
commemorates the 75th anniversary 
of a tragic era in Armenian and Turk- 
ish history. During these years more 
than 1.5 million Armenians were 
killed, and hundreds of thousands 
more forced from their homelands by 
the Turkish Ottoman Empire. The 
history of the Armenian people is a 
powerful lesson for Americans, and 
the world—one that we must not ne- 
glect because others would rather 
forget. History is perhaps our best 
teacher and a powerful force to pre- 
vent such evil from happening to 
anyone, anywhere, ever again. 

A number of people oppose this reso- 
lution in the mistaken belief that it 
promotes anti-Turkish sentiments and 
will damage relations between one of 
our most valuable NATO allies. Still 
others have attempted to interpret the 
historical circumstances of this era to 
deny that mass genocidal killings of 
Armenians occurred. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
of the importance of United States- 
Turkish relations. This resolution is 
not a condemnation of the Republic of 
Turkey. In fact, this legislation was 
specifically designed not to fan ethnic 
hatred—rather it was offered to exem- 
plify the tragic consequences of such 
animosity. The terrible events of 1915- 
23 occurred. And while people of many 
ethnic persuasions suffered during 
this period, the contention that the 
millions of Armenians who were sys- 
tematically killed were the natural 
consequences of war is nonsense. It 
was a flagrant abuse of human rights 
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and the agony of this period is only 
prolonged as long as some attempt to 
deny it. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to vote for this measure so the world 
can begin the long and difficult proc- 
ess of putting this tragedy behind us. 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, as 
represented, I say that Senator DOLE 
has yielded 25 minutes to this Senator, 
with the time chargeable used by Sen- 
ator BRADLEY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator is recog- 
nized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, after 
extensive consideration and a great 
deal of reading and discussing this 
issue with many people, I have decided 
to support the resolution, and have 
done so after analyzing many difficult 
considerations: First, the complex 
legal issue as to what constitutes geno- 
cide; second, the involved factual ques- 
tions as to what actually happened; 
third, the consideration of the strate- 
gic issues affecting our important rela- 
tionship with Turkey; and fourth, 
having friends on both sides of this 
highly charged emotional issue, 
friends here in the Senate, friends out- 
side of the Senate in Pennsylvania, 
and even friends who have contacted 
me who live outside of the United 
States. 

Deputy Secretary Eagleburger has 
discussed the issue with me, and I 
have discussed the matter with other 
administration officials. One who has 
urged me to oppose the resolution has 
been Ambassador Strausz-Hupe, whom 
I have known for 42 years when he 
was Professor Strausz-Hupe while I at- 
tended the University of Pennsylvania 
and he was in international relations 
in that institution. 

Mr. President, when the Senate ex- 
presses itself on this issue, it is my 
hope that it would not be more broad- 
ly construed than the Senate judg- 
ment on whether a genocide occurred 
in the Ottoman Empire against the 
Armenians from the period between 
1915 and 1923, and that it not be con- 
sidered to be a reflection of the view 
of United States’ sentiment about the 
people of Turkey or about the present 
Government of Turkey. 

That United States sentiment in 
terms of supporting the Turkish 
people was expressed in vote No. 120 
in the 101st Congress on an amend- 
ment offered by Senator BYRD, the 
amendment which expressed the sense 
of the Congress condemning Bulgar- 
ja's brutal treatment of its Turkish 
minority, attacks against and the arbi- 
trary detention of peaceful demonstra- 
tors and forceful expulsion of Turks 
from their homes. 
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'That 99-to-0 vote, where I was one of 
the Senators voting in favor of the res- 
olution, is a very forceful expression of 
our friendship for the Turkish Gov- 
ernment and people. As has already 
been articulated, it would be my ex- 
pectation that the action of the U.S. 
Senate would have no impact on any 
later question about reparation or 
lands that would not be involved here. 
I see as a matter of legal judgment no 
legal impact as to what we have to say 
about this issue at this time. 

As the matter is moved through the 
Senate, Mr. President, I see two impor- 
tant conclusions emerging on this 
debate. First, the importance of 
human rights, because so much atten- 
tion is focusing on the Senate’s reac- 
tion to this issue. Second, the impor- 
tance of a judgment by the US. 
Senate on human rights. 

When the issue came before the Ju- 
diciary Committee on October 17 and 
it emerged without an opportunity for 
extensive consideration, it seemed to 
me at that time, and I expressed reser- 
vations which I held at that time and 
questions which existed in my mind as 
to whether the U.S. Senate should 
make a judgment on events going back 
75 years, and, second, what were the 
facts which I was not prepared to 
evaluate last October 17. 

After reflecting on these matters, it 
has been my conclusion that the 
Senate should express a judgment be- 
cause of the tremendous importance 
of human rights and the constant in- 
volvement of the U.S. Senate on the 
issue of human rights and the fact 
that the Senate statement on human 
rights will have an impact on what is 
happening around the world today 
and tomorrow and will affect the lives 
of many people, thousands, perhaps 
tens of thousands, perhaps hundreds 
of thousands, perhaps millions of 
people. 

It has only been in the course of 
recent history that human rights have 
been elevated, and only in the course, 
perhaps, of the last two decades have 
institutions like the U.S. Senate taken 
a close look at these questions. And it 
is a tribute, Mr. President, to the im- 
portance of this body that so much at- 
tention is being focused on our opinion 
and judgment on this issue. Certainly, 
our statement, yes or no, on this reso- 
lution will be broadly viewed in terms 
of those who would violate human 
rights, whether the U.S. Senate will 
stand up and say human rights are im- 
portant, and the U.S. Senate is pre- 
pared to condemn a violation of 
human rights. 

I do believe that it will have an 
impact on the lives of many people 
and that is why it is an issue which 
cannot be avoided but has to be ad- 
dressed squarely. 

Mr. President, in terms of what are 
the facts, it is not possible for any 
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factfinders to make any conclusive de- 
termination even if they are very close 
to an event and we struggle in the 
course within even a few weeks or 
months after an event in trying to de- 
termine what actually happened with 
a variety of standards which we apply 
in those contexts. 

But in my analysis and evaluation as 
to what the historians have to say and 
what some witnesses who were there 
have to say, it is my conclusion that 
the facts establish that genocide did 
occur. 

I have taken this close account, Mr. 
President, the letter from the Turkish 
Embassy dated September 29, 1989, 
where the contention is made by 
Nuzhit Kandemir, the Ambassador, 
that the resolution would legislate 
false history, as he articulates it, and 
the reasons he has set forth. 

I have studied closely a letter from 
U.S. Ambassador Morton Abramowitz, 
dated November 16, 1989, and have 
considered the views of his predecessor 
Ambassador Strausz-Hupe, who I have 
already noted was a professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania when I at- 
tended that school many years ago. 

My staff and I have engaged in very 
extensive reading on the subject: The 
Armenian Question,” by Mim Kemal 
Oke, including a chapter regarding the 
massacres; The Slaughterhouse Prov- 
ince," by Leslie A. Davis, reputed to be 
an unabridged account of massacres 
by a former American consul in the 
Ottoman Empire; the book “Muslims 
and Minorities,” where Justin McCar- 
thy devotes a full chapter to the issue; 
the book, “Great Events From Histo- 
ry," edited by Frank M. McGill, in- 
cluding a chapter regarding this 
matter; the book by K.B. Bardakjian, 
“Hitler and the Armenian Genocide,” 
and quite a number of other source 
materials. 

The publication, Mr. President, 
which I consider to be the most per- 
suasive of all, is the book written by 
Henry Morgenthau, who was the Am- 
bassador to Constantinople, the Am- 
bassador to the Ottoman Empire in 
the period from 1913 to 1916. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Mr. Morgenthau’s book from 
pages 301 to 325 be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of this state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SPECTER. That will enable me 
Mr. President, to refer only to limited 
portions of what Ambassador Morgen- 
thau had to say. In chapter 14 on the 
pages enumerated Ambassador Mor- 
genthau starts off with the title “The 
murder of a Nation” and immediately 
refers to The destruction of the Ar- 
menian race”. 

He refers to this factor, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at page 302: 
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It now became almost the general practice 
to shoot them— 

Referring to the Armenians— 
in cold blood. In almost all cases the proce- 
dure was the same. Here and there squads 
of 50 or 100 men taken and bound together 
in groups of four, and then marched out to 
a secluded spot a short distance from the 
village. 

He goes on at page 303 to refer to an 
incident involving 2,000 Armenians 
and concludes: 

Practically every man of these 2,000 was 
massacred. 

At page 304 he points out: 

A systematic attempt was made to kill all 
able-bodied males, not only for the purpose 
of removing all males who might propagate 
a new generation of Armenians, but for the 
purpose of rending the weaker part of the 
population an easier prey. 

Without quoting extensively as I in- 
tended to, Mr. President, because of 
the limited time, I would refer to Am- 
bassador Morgenthau’s statement at 
319 where he reports: 

It is absurd for the Turkish government 
to assert— 

This is not the current Turkish Gov- 
ernment, this is the Turkish Govern- 
ment when he wrote the book original- 
ly published in 1919, that he says: 

It is absurd for the Turkish government 
to assert that it ever seriously intended to 
“deport the Armenians to new homes”; the 
treatment which was given the convoys 
clearly shows that extermination was the 
real purpose of Enver and Talaat. 

And then one final reference, Mr. 
President. His conclusion that he has: 

* * * by no means told the most terrible 
details, for a complete narration of the sa- 
distic orgies of which these Armenian men 
and women were victims can never be print- 
ed in an American publication. 

But as I find the statement on page 
322 that: 

** * the sufferings of the Armenians in 
which at least 600,000 people were de- 
stroyed and perhaps as many as 1 million. 

Mr. President, following the position 
which I took at the October 17 meet- 
ing of the Judiciary Committee, where 
as I noted earlier I expressed a reser- 
vation about the propriety of the 
Senate taking up this issue and the 
fact that I had had conflicting ac- 
counts on both sides, in 1983, I made a 
short statement for the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD on the Armenian genocide 
issue. 

It taught me a lesson. I have not 
made one since without doing inde- 
pendent research, because after I 
made that statement I had complaints 
from many of my Turkish constituents 
and friends who said I was wrong. So I 
ceased and desisted from making any 
statement. 

Then when the matter came before 
the Judiciary Committee with Senator 
Dote’s resolution, we had to deal with 
it one way or another, and to repeat, 
on October 17 I stated I was not pre- 
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pared to deal with the issue on the 
facts. 

At that time as I traveled through 
Pennsylvania in  open-house town 
meetings many people on both sides of 
the question came to me to give me 
their views. And I then wrote to them, 
soliciting evidence as to what had ac- 
tually occurred. 

I received a large number of state- 
ments, Mr. President. I culled them 
out, and I ask unanimous consent that 
at tne conclusion of my statement 22 
written statements appear from people 
who were in Armenia at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

[See exhibit 2.] 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
how much time I have remaining so I 
may conclude my remaining remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 7% minutes remaining. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, one 
statement from these says: 

I was 14 years old when my father, two 
uncles, five aunts, their husbands and chil- 
dren were massacred. I was saved by a Turk 
neighbor. 

I saw a pile of human bones near Derzor, 
which was estimated to be the bones of 
200,000 Armenians. 

This gentleman is aged 90. 

A second statement from a John 
Alabilikian, 82 in part: 

My grandmother, father, mother, and 
baby brother in my mother’s arms were 
killed in 1915. 

A statement by a 90-year-old Arme- 
nian, Mr. Der-Bedrossian. 

My brother of 14 years old: was shot and 
then attached to the tail of a horse, dragged 
him in the city and was killed like that. My 
mother and sister of 10 years, my brother of 
6 and my sister of 1 year were driven into 
the desert and hungry died in the desert. 

Because of the brevity of time I 
shall not go further but they will 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with the consent of the body. 

Mr. President, I have had factual 
representations on the other side. The 
only one in writing that I have to 
present at this time, and it is the 
reason I am presenting only one, is 
from a very distinguished Pennsylva- 
nian, Ayhan Hakimoglu, who writes to 
me in part: 

My family, a Turkish family, was a victim 
of the Armenians and severa! others right 
here in the Delaware Valley, including the 
wife of Dr. Kenan Umar of Norristown, 
whose parents were killed by Armenians 
and Dr. Rogers of Wilmington, Delaware, 
whose relatives were killed by Armenians 
during the Civil War. 

Doubtless there is much additional 
evidence that could be presented on 
both sides, Mr. President, but in the 
time available since this issue came to 
my forceful attention in October to 
this date I have done what I could to 
consider the issue, including talking to 
people in the anteroom while awaiting 
my time on the floor while the distin- 
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guished Presiding Officer was making 
the Washington Farewell Address on 
calls I received late yesterday after- 
noon and said if they could come over 
early this morning I will see them and 
I will listen to them. I have a mind set, 
but I am prepared to hear other 
people out. 

Mr. President, the remaining issue is 
what does constitute the genocide. I 
talked to a very distinguished Member 
of Congress yesterday at some length 
who articulated the position that this 
was not a genocide because all of the 
Armenians were not killed, nor were 
all the Armenians available killed, 
that there were some Armenians who 
were left alive. It seems to me that 
that sort of a definition is not a realis- 
tic one. You do not have to kill an 
entire race. 

I have based that legal judgment on 
a very learned treatise on the subject 
by Raphael Lemkin. And I ask unani- 
mous consent Mr. President, that 
pages 79 and 80 be printed in the 
REcorD because I do not have time to 
read it all. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CHAPTER IX—GENOCIDE 


I. GENOCIDE—A NEW TERM AND NEW 
CONCEPTION FOR DESTRUCTION OF NATIONS 


New conceptions require new terms. By 
"genocide" we mean the destruction of a 
nation or of an ethnic group. This new 
word, coined by the author to denote an old 
practice in its modern development, is made 
from the ancient Greek word genos (race, 
tribe) and the Latin cide (killing), thus cor- 
responding in its formation to such words as 
tyrannicide, homocide, infanticide, etc.' 

Generally speaking, genocide does not 
necessarily mean the immediate destruction 
of a nation, except when accomplished by 
mass killings of all members of a nation. (It 
is intended rather to signify a coordinate 
plan of different actions aiming at the de- 
struction of essential foundations of the life 
of national groups, with the aim of annihi- 
lating the groups themselves.) The objec- 
tives of such a plan would be disintegration 
of the political and social institutions, of 
culture, language, national feelings, religion, 
and the economic existence of national 
groups, and the destruction of the personal 
security, liberty, health, dignity, and even 
the lives of the individuals belonging to 
such groups. Genocide is directed against 
the national group as an entity, and the ac- 
tions involved are directed against individ- 
uals, not in their individual capacity, but as 
members of the national group. 

The following illustration will suffice. The 
confiscation of property of nationals of an 
occupied area on the ground that they have 
left the country may be considered simply 
as a deprivation of their individual property 
rights. However, if the confiscations are or- 
dered against individuals solely because 
they are Poles, Jews, or Czechs, then the 
same confiscations tend in effect to weaken 
the national entities of which those persons 
are members. 


! Another term could be used for the same idea, 
namely, ethnocide, consisting of the Greek word 
"enthnos"—nation—and the Latin word “cide.” 
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Genocide has two phases: one, destruction 
of the national pattern of the oppressed 
group; the other, the imposition of the na- 
tional pattern of the oppressor. This imposi- 
tion, in turn, may be made upon the op- 
pressed population which is allowed to 
remain, or upon the territory alone, after 
removal of the population and the coloniza- 
tion of the area by the oppressor's own na- 
tionals. Denationalization was the word 
used in the past to describe the destruction 
of a national pattern.* 

The author believes, however, that this 
word is inadequate because: (1) it does not 
connote the destruction of the biological 
structure; (2) in connoting the destruction 
of one national pattern, it does not connote 
the imposition of the national pattern of 
the oppressor; and (3) denationalization is 
used by some authors to mean only depriva- 
tion of citizenship.* 

Many authors, instead of using a generic 
term, use currently terms connoting only 
some functional aspect of the main generic 
notion of genocide. Thus, the terms Ger- 
manization," Magyarization.“ Italianiza- 
tion," for example, are used to connote the 
imposition by one stronger nation (Germa- 
ny, Hungary, Italy) of its national pattern 
upon à national group controlled by it. The 
author believes that these terms are also in- 
adequate because they do not convey the 
common elements of one generic notion and 
they treat mainly the cultural, economic, 
and social aspects of genocide, leaving out 
the biological aspect, such as causing the 
physical decline and even destruction of the 
population involved. If one uses the term 
"Germanization" of the Poles, for example, 
in this connotation, it means that the Poles, 
as human beings, are preserved and that 
only the national pattern of the Germans is 
imposed upon them. Such a term is much 
too restricted to apply to a process in which 
the population is attacked, in a physical 
sense, and is removed and supplanted by 
populations of the oppressor nations. 

Genocide is the antithesis of the Rous- 
seau-Portalis Doctrine, which may be re- 
garded as implicit in the Hague Regulations. 
This doctrine holds that war is directed 
against sovereigns and armies, not against 
subjects and civilians. In its modern applica- 
tion in civilized society, the doctrine means 
that war is conducted against states and 
armed forces and not against populations. It 
required a long period of evolution in civil- 
ized society to mark the way from wars of 
extermination,* which occurred in ancient 
times and in the Middle Ages, to the concep- 
tion of wars as being essentially limited to 
activities against armies and states. In the 
present war, however, genocide is widely 
practiced by the German occupant. Germa- 
ny could not accept the Rousseau-Portalis 
Doctrine: first, because Germany is waging 


“See Violation of the Laws and Customs of War: 
Reports of Majority and Dissenting Reports of 
American and Japanese Members of the Commis- 
sion of Responsibilities, Conference of Paris, 1919, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Divi- 
sion of International Law, Pamphlet No. 32 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1919), p. 39. 

See Garner, op. cit, Vol. I. p. 77. 

As classical examples of wars of extermination 
in which nations and groups of the population were 
completely or almost completely destroyed, the fol- 
lowing may be cited: the destruction of Carthage in 
146 B.C.; the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in 
72 A.D.; the religious wars of Islam and the Cru- 
sades; the massacres of the Albigenses and the Wal- 
denses; and the siege of Magdeburg in the Thirty 
Years' War. Special wholesale massacres occurred 
in the wars waged by Genghis Khan and by Tamer- 
lane. 
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& total war; and secondly, because, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of National Socialism, 
the nation, not the state, is the predomi- 
nant factor.* 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, the 
essence of what Lemkin has to say is 
that genocide occurs when the activi- 
ties are directed not against sovereigns 
and armies but against subjects and ci- 
vilians. 

The Genocide Convention provides 
this definition: 

Genocide means any of the following acts 
committed with intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnic, racial, or reli- 
gious group as such. Among the categories, 
the first one A, killing members of the 
group; B, causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of the group; C, deliber- 
ately inflicting on the group conditions of 
life calculated to bring about its physical de- 
struction in whole or in part. 

The conduct which is involved here, 
Mr. President, fits within that defini- 
tion, that you do not have to kill an 
entire race or nationality. The Geno- 
cide Convention refers to the destruc- 
tion in whole or in part. The acts 
which were perpetrated here on which 
there is very strong evidence establish 
that Armenians were sought out—ci- 
vilians, women and children—and were 
massacred because they were Armeni- 
ans. They were not parties to a con- 
flict. They were not soldiers. They 
were not involved in hostilities. So 
that, where the contention has been 
made that there was an uprising and 
that it was necessary to take this 
action against the Armenians as a 
matter of national self-defense, it 
seems to me that simply does not 
stand up, and that the evidence does 
support the accepted definition of a 
genocide. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, it is my 
hope that this resolution will not ad- 
versely affect United States-Turkish 
relations. There is enormous friend- 
ship from the United States of Amer- 
ica and from the Senate and from this 
Senator for the Turkish Government 
and the Turkish people. It is a very 
difficult matter for me to have to call 
up many of my friends and tell them 
how I am voting on the matter. But in 
the U.S. Senate we have to stand up 
and be counted. I think it is important 
for the Senate to put everyone on 
notice worldwide that the Senate will 
not stand by if there is evidence of 
human rights violations whatever the 
consequences may be. 

When we talk about our relationship 
with Turkey and important strategic 
interests with NATO, we are support- 
ing NATO because we support impor- 
tant values—the value of the United 
States security, the value of freedom, 


* "Since the State in itself is for us only a form, 
while what is essential is its content, the nation, 
the people, it is clear that everything else must sub- 
ordinate itself to its sovereign interests."—Adolf 
Hitler, Mein Kampf (New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1939), p. 842. 
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the value of democracy, and the right 
to live in peace and the right of 
women and children as well as men to 
live in peace. If we do not stand up for 
these values, then the $300 billion a 
year that we pour into national de- 
fense and the money that we spend on 
NATO, including our bases in Turkey, 
is not well spent. So that when you 
come down to the tough judgment on 
whether we are going to stand for the 
human rights and the values embodied 
in this resolution that I believe we 
have, then I believe we have to give 
precedence to that over strategic inter- 
ests. 

But it would be my hope Mr. Presi- 
dent, that our friends in the Turkish 
Government, the Turkish people and 
those in the United States of Turkish 
extraction will not take our judgment 
in this matter in any way other than 
an evaluation of what has happened in 
the past and our honest judgment as 
to what the outcome of this resolution 
should be. 

It is not easy to vote against friends. 
But it you cannot vote your conscience 
contrary to the wishes of your friends, 
then there may not be much of the 
bond of friendship. And I would say 
that both as a personal matter for me 
and I would say that as a national 
matter for the United States and our 
relationship with Turkey. But given 
the benefit of this issue on the floor in 
October, my preference would have 
been not to have decided it for the fac- 
tors that I have elaborated on, but it is 
here we are placing the vote and I be- 
lieve the evidence supports a favorable 
vote. 

I thank the Chair and yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

EXHIBIT 1 
AMBASSADOR MORGENTHAU'S STORY 
(By Henry Morgenthau, Formerly American 
Ambassador to Turkey) 

CHAPTER XXIV—THE MURDER OF A NATION 

The destruction of the Armenian race in 
1915 involved certain difficulties that had 
not impeded the operations of the Turks in 
the massacres of 1895 and other years. In 
these earlier periods the Armenian men had 
possessed little power or means of resist- 
ance, In those days Armenians had not been 
permitted to have military training, to serve 
in the Turkish army, or to possess arms. As 
I have already said, these discriminations 
were withdrawn when the revolutionists ob- 
tained the upper hand in 1908. Not only 
were the Christians now permitted to bear 
arms, but the authorities, in the full flush 
of their enthusiasm for freedom and equali- 
ty, encouraged them to do so. In the early 
part of 1915, therefore, every Turkish city 
contained thousands of Armenians who had 
been trained as soldiers and who were sup- 
plied with rifles, pistols, and other weapons 
of defense. The operations at Van once 
more disclosed that these men could use 
their weapons to good advantage. It was 
thus apparent that an Armenian massacre 
this time would generally assume more the 
character of warfare than those wholesale 
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butcheries of defenseless men and women 
which the Turks had always found so conge- 
nial. If this plan of murdering a race were to 
succeed, two preliminary steps would there- 
fore have to be taken: it would be necessary 
to render all Armenian soldiers powerless 
and to deprive of their arms the Armenians 
in every city and town. Before Armenia 
could be slaughtered, Armenia must be 
made defenseless. 

In the early part of 1915, the Armenian 
soldiers in the Turkish army were reduced 
to a new status. Up to that tíme most of 
them had been combatants, but now they 
were all stripped of their arms and trans- 
formed into workmen. Instead of serving 
their country as artillerymen and cavalry- 
men, these former soldiers now discovered 
that they had been transformed into road 
labourers and pack animals. Army supplies 
of all kinds were loaded on their backs, and, 
stumbling under the burdens and driven by 
the whips and bayonets of the Turks, they 
were forced to drag their weary bodies into 
the mountains of the Caucasus. Sometimes 
they would have to plough their way, bur- 
dened in this fashion, almost waist high 
through snow. They had to spend practical- 
ly all their time in the open, sleeping on the 
bare ground—whenever the ceaseless prod- 
ding of their taskmasters gave them an oc- 
casional opportunity to sleep. They were 
given only scraps of food; if they fell sick 
they were left where they had dropped, 
their Turkish oppressors perhaps stopping 
long enough to rob them of all their posses- 
sions—even of their clothes. If any strag- 
glers succeeded in reaching their destina- 
tions, they were not infrequently massacred. 
In many instances Armenian soldiers were 
disposed of in even more summary fashion, 
for it now became almost the general prac- 
tice to shoot them in cold blood. In almost 
all cases the procedure was the same. Here 
and there squads of 50 or 100 men would be 
taken, bound together in groups of four, 
and then marched out to a secluded spot a 
short distance from the village. Suddenly 
the sound of rifle shots would fill the air, 
and the Turkish soldiers who had acted as 
the escort would sullenly return to camp. 
Those sent to bury the bodies would find 
them almost invariably stark naked, for, as 
usual, the Turks had stolen all their clothes. 
In cases that came to my attention, the 
murderers had added a refinement to their 
victims' sufferings by compelling them to 
dig their graves before being shot. 

Let me relate a single episode which is 
contained in one of the reports of our con- 
suls and which now forms part of the 
records of the American State Department. 
Early in July, 2,000 Armenian 'amélés"— 
such is the Turkish word for soldiers who 
have been reduced to workmen-— were sent 
to Harpoot to build roads. The Armenians 
in that town understood what this meant 
and pleaded with the Governor for mercy. 
But this official insisted that the men were 
not to be harmed, and he even called upon 
the German missionary, Mr. Ehemann, to 
quiet the panic, giving that gentleman his 
word of honour that the ex-soldiers would 
be protected. Mr. Ehemann believed the 
Governor and assuaged the popular fear. 
Yet practically every man of these 2,000 was 
massacred and his body thrown into a cave. 
A few escaped, and it was from these that 
news of the massacre reached the world. A 
few days afterward another 2,000 soldiers 
were sent to Diarbekir. The only purpose of 
sending these men out in the open country 
was that they might be massacred. In order 
that they might have no strength to resist 
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or to escape by flight, these poor creatures 
were systematically starved. Government 
agents went ahead on the road, notifying 
the Kurds that the caravan was approach- 
ing and ordering them to do their congenial 
duty. Not only did the Kurdish tribesmen 
pour down from the mountains upon this 
starved and weakened regiment, but the 
Kurdish women came with butcher's knives 
in order that they might gain that merit in 
Allah's eyes that comes from killing a Chris- 
tian. These massacres were not isolated hap- 
penings; I could detail many more episodes 
just as horrible as the one related above; 
throughout the Turkish Empire a systemat- 
ic attempt was made to kill all able bodied 
men, not only for the purpose of removing 
all males who might propagate a new gen- 
eration of Armenians, but for the purpose 
of rendering the weaker part of the popula- 
tion as an easy prey. é 

Dreadful as were these massacres of un- 
armed soldiers, they were mercy and justice 
themselves when compared with the treat- 
ment which was now visited upon those Ar- 
menians who were suspected of concealing 
arms. Naturally the Christians became 
alarmed when placards were posted in the 
villages and cities ordering everybody to 
bring their arms to headquarters. Although 
this order applied to all citizens, the Arme- 
nians well understood what the result would 
be, should they be left defenseless while 
their Moslem neighbours were permitted to 
retain their arms. In many cases, however, 
the persecuted people patiently obeyed the 
command; and then the Turkish officials 
almost joyfully seized their rifles as evi- 
dence that a “revolution” was being planned 
and threw their victims into prison on a 
charge of treason. Thousands failed to deliv- 
er arms simply because they had none to de- 
liver, while an even greater number tena- 
ciously refused to give them up, not because 
they were plotting an uprising, but because 
they proposed to defend their own lives and 
their women's honour against the outrages 
which they knew were being planned. The 
punishment inflicted upon these recalci- 
trants forms one of the most hideous chap- 
ters of modern history. Most of us believe 
that torture has long ceased to be an admin- 
strative and judicial measure, yet I do not 
believe that the darkest ages ever presented 
scenes more horrible than those which now 
took place all over Turkey. Nothing was 
sacred to the Turkish gendarmes; under the 
plea of searching for hidden arms, they ran- 
sacked churches, treated the altars and 
sacred utensils with the utmost indignity, 
and even held mock ceremonies in imitation 
of the Christian sacraments. They would 
beat the priests into insensibility, under the 
pretense they they were the centres of sedi- 
tion. When they could discover no weapons 
in the churches, they would sometimes arm 
the bishops and priests with guns, pistols, 
and swords, then try them before courts- 
martial for possessing weapons against the 
law, and march them in this condition 
through the streets, merely to arouse the 
fanatical wrath of the mobs. The gendarmes 
treated women with the same cruelty and 
indecency as the men. There are cases on 
record in which women accused of conceal- 
ing weapons were stripped naked and 
whipped with branches freshly cut from 
trees, and these beatings were even inflicted 
on women who were with child. Violations 
so commonly accompanied these searches 
that Armenian women and girls, on the ap- 
proach of the gendarmes, would flee to the 
woods, the hills, or to mountain caves. 
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As a preliminary to the searches every- 
where, the strong men of the villages and 
towns were arrested and taken to prison. 
Their tormentors here would exercise the 
most diabolical ingenuity in their attempt 
to make their victims declare themselves to 
be “revolutionists” and to tell the hiding 
places of their arms. A common practice was 
to place the prisoner in a room, with two 
Turks stationed at each end and each side. 
The examination would then begin with the 
bastinado. This is a form of torture not un- 
common in the Orient; it consists of beating 
the soles of the feet with a thin rod. At first 
the pain is not marked; but as the process 
goes slowly on, it develops into the most ter- 
rible agony, the feet swell and burst, and 
not infrequently, after being submitted to 
this treatment, they have to be amputated. 
The gendarmes would bastinado their Ar- 
menian victim until he fainted; they would 
then revive him by sprinkling water on his 
face and begin again. If this did not succeed 
in bringing their victim to terms, they had 
numerous other methods of persuasion. 
They would pull out his eyebrows and beard 
almost hair by hair; they would extract his 
finger nails and toe nails; they would apply 
red-hot irons to his breast, tear off his flesh 
with red-hot pincers, and then pour boiled 
butter into the wounds. In some case the 
gendarmes would nail hands and feet to 
pieces of wood-evidently in imitation of the 
Crucifixion, and then, while the sufferer 
writhed in his agony, they would cry: 

“Now let your Christ come and help vou!“ 

These cruelties—and many others which I 
forbear to describe—were usually inflicted 
in the night time. Turks would be stationed 
around the prisons, beating drums and 
blowing whistles, so that the screams of the 
sufferers would not reach the villagers. 

In thousands of cases the Armenians en- 
dured these agonies and refused to surren- 
der their arms simply because they had 
none to surrender. However, they could not 
persuade their tormentors that this was the 
case. It therefore became customary, when 
news was received that the searchers were 
approaching, for Armenians to purchase 
arms from their Turkish neighbours so that 
they might be able to give them up and 
escape these frightful punishments. 

One day I was discussing these proceed- 
ings with a responsible Turkish official, who 
was describing the tortures inflicted. He 
made no secret of the fact that the Govern- 
ment had instigated them, and, like ail 
Turks of the official classes, he enthusiasti- 
cally approved this treatment of the detest- 
ed race. This official told me that all these 
details were matters of nightly discussion at 
the headquarters of the Union and Progress 
Committee. Each new method of inflicting 
pain was hailed as a splendid discovery, and 
the regular attendants were constantly ran- 
sacking their brains in the effort to devise 
some new torment. He told me that they 
even delved into the records of the Spanish 
Inquisition and other historical institutions 
of torture and adopted all the suggestions 
found there. He did not tel! me who carried 
off the prize in this gruesome competition, 
but common reputation throughout Arme- 
nia gave a preeminent infamy to Djevdet 
Bey, the Vali of Van, whose activities in 
that section I have already described. All 
through this country Djevdet was generally 
known as the horseshoer of Bashkale" for 
this connoisseur in torture had invented 
what was perhaps the masterpiece of all— 
that of nailing horseshoes to the feet of his 
Armenian victims. 

Yet these happenings did not constitute 
what the newspapers of the time commonly 
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referred to as the Armenian atrocities; they 
were merely the preparatory steps in the de- 
struction of the race. The Young Turks dis- 
played greater ingenuity than their prede- 
cessor, Abdul Hamid. The injunction of the 
deposed Sultan was merely “to kill, kill”, 
whereas the Turkish democracy hit upon an 
entirely new plan. Instead of massacring 
outright the Armenian race, they now decid- 
ed to deport it. In the south and southeast- 
ern section of the Ottoman Empire lie the 
Syrian desert and the Mesopotamian valley. 
Though part of this area was once the scene 
of a flourishing civilization, for the last five 
centuries it has suffered the blight that be- 
comes the lot of any country that is subject- 
ed to Turkish rule; and it is now a dreary, 
desolate waste, without cities and towns or 
life of any kind, populated only by a few 
wild and fanatical Bedouin tribes. Only the 
most industrious labor, expended through 
many years, could transform this desert into 
the abiding place of any considerable popu- 
lation. The Central Government now an- 
nounced its intention of gathering the two 
million or more Armenians living in the sev- 
eral sections of the empire and transporting 
them to this desolate and inhospitable 
region. Had they undertaken such a depor- 
tation in good faith it would have represent- 
ed the height of cruelty and injustice. As a 
matter of fact, the Turks never had the 
slightest idea of reestablishing the Armeni- 
ans in this new country. They knew that the 
great majority would never reach their des- 
tination and those who did would either die 
of thirst and starvation, or be murdered by 
the wild Mohammedan desert tribes. The 
real purpose of the deportation was robbery 
and destruction; it really represented a new 
method of massacre. When the Turkish au- 
thorities gave the orders for these deporta- 
tions, they were merely giving the death 
warrant to a whole race; they understood 
this well, and, in their conversations with 
me, they made no particular attempt to con- 
ceal the fact. 

All through the spring and summer of 
1915 the deportations took place. Of the 
larger cities, Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
Aleppo were spared; practically all other 
places where a single Armenian family lived 
now became the scenes of these unspeak- 
able tragedies. Scarcely a single Armenian, 
whatever his education or wealth, or what- 
ever the social class to which he belonged, 
was exempted from the order. In some vil- 
lages placards were posted ordering the 
whole Armenian population to present itself 
in a publie place at an appointed time—usu- 
ally a day or two ahead, and in other places 
the town crier would go through the streets 
delivering the order vocally. In still others 
not the slightest warning was given. The 
gendarmes would appear before an Armeni- 
an house and order all the inmates to follow 
them. They would take women engaged in 
their domestic tasks without giving them 
the chance to change their clothes. The 
police fell upon them just as the eruption of 
Vesuvius fell upon Pompeii; women were 
taken from the washtubs, children were 
snatched out of bed, the bread was left half 
baked in the oven, the family meal was 
abandoned partly eaten, the children were 
taken from the schoolroom, leaving their 
books open at the daily task, and the men 
were forced to abandon their ploughs in the 
fields and their cattle on the mountain side. 
Even women who had just given birth to 
children would be forced to leave their beds 
and join the panic-stricken throng, their 
sleeping babies in their arms. Such things as 
they hurried!ly snatched up—a shawl, a 
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blanket, perhaps a few scraps of food—were 
all that they could take of their household 
belongings. To their frantic questions 
“Where are we going?” the gendarmes 
would vouchsafe only one reply: “To the in- 
terior." 

In some cases the refugees were given a 
few hours, in exceptional instances a few 
days, to dispose of their property and house- 
hold effects. But the proceeding, of course, 
amounted simply to robbery. They could 
sell only to Turks, and since both buyers 
and sellers knew that they had only a day 
or two to market the accumulations of a 
lifetime, the prices obtained represented a 
small fraction of their value. Sewing ma- 
chines would bring one or two dollars—a 
cow would go for a dollar, a houseful of fur- 
niture would be sold for a pittance. In many 
cases Armenians were prohibited from sell- 
ing or Turks from buying even at these ri- 
diculous prices; under pretense that the 
Government intended to sell their effects to 
pay the creditors whom they would inevita- 
bly leave behind, their household furniture 
would be placed in stores or heaped up in 
public places, where it was usually pillaged 
by Turkish men and women. The govern- 
ment officials would also inform the Arme- 
nians that, since their deportation was only 
temporary, the intention being to bring 
them back after the war was over, they 
would not be permited to sell their houses. 
Scarcely had the former possessors left the 
village, when Mohammedan mohadjirs—im- 
migrants from other parts of Turkey— 
would be moved into the Armenians quar- 
ters. Similarly all their valuables—money, 
rings, watches, and jewellery—would be 
taken to the policed stations for “safe keep- 
ing" pending their return, and then par- 
celled out among the Turks. Yet these rob- 
beries gave the refugees little anguish, for 
far more terrible and agonizing scenes were 
taking place under their eyes. The systemat- 
ic extermination of the men continued; such 
males as the persecutions which I have al- 
ready described had left were now violently 
dealt.with. Before the caravans were start- 
ed, it became the regular practice to sepa- 
rate the young men. from the families, tie 
them together in groups of four, lead them 
to the outskirts, and shoot them. Public 
hangings without trial—the only offense 
being that the victims were Armenians— 
were taking place constantly. The gen- 
darmes showed a particular desire to annihi- 
late the educated and the influential. From 
American consuls and missionaries I was 
constantly receiving reports of such execu- 
tions, and many of the events which they 
described will never fade from my memory. 
At Angora all Armenían men from fifteen to 
seventy were arrested, bound together in 
groups of four, and sent on the road in the 
direction of Caesarea. When they had trav- 
elled five of six hours and had reached a se- 
cluded valley, a mob of Turkish peasants 
fell upon them with clubs, hammers, axes, 
scythes, spades, and saws. Such instruments 
not only caused more agonizing deaths than 
guns and pistols, but, as the Turks them- 
selves boasted, they were more economical, 
since they did not involve the waste of 
powder and shell. In this way they exter- 
minated the whole male population of 
Angora, including all its men of wealth and 
breeding, and their bodies, horribly mutilat- 
ed, were left in the valley, where they were 
devoured by wild beasts. After completing 
this destruction, the peasants and gen- 
darmes gathered in the local tavern, com- 
paring notes and boasting of the number of 
“giaours” that each had slain. In Trebizond 
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the men were placed in boats and sent out 
on the Black Sea; gendarmes would follow 
them in boats, shoot them down, and throw 
their bodies into the water. 

When the signal was given for the cara- 
vans to move, therefore, they almost invari- 
ably consisted of women, children, and old 
men. Any one who could possibly have pro- 
tected them from the fate that awaited 
them had been destroyed. Not infrequently 
the prefect of the city, as the mass started 
on its way, would wish them a derisive 
“pleasant journey.” Before the caravan 
moved the women were sometimes offered 
the alternative of becoming Mohammedans. 
Even though they accepted the new faith, 
which few of them did, their earthly trou- 
bles did not end. The converts were com- 
pelled to surrender their children to a so- 
called “Moslem Orphanage,” with the 
agreement that they should be trained as 
devout followers of the Prophet. They 
themselves must then show the sincerity of 
their conversion by abandoning their Chris- 
tian husbands and marrying Moslems. If no 
good Mohammedan offered himself as a 
husband, then the new convert was deport- 
ed, however strongly she might protest her 
devotion to Islam. 

At first the Government showed some in- 
clination to protect these departing throngs. 
The officers usually divided them into con- 
voys, in some cases numbering several hun- 
dred, in others several thousand. The civil 
authorities occasionally furnished ox-carts 
which carried such household furniture as 
the exiles had succeeded in scrambling to- 
gether. A guard of gendarmerie accompa- 
nied each convoy, ostensibly to guide and 
protect it. Women, scantily clad, carrying 
babies in their arms or on their backs, 
marched side by side with old men hobbling 
along with canes. Children would run along, 
evidently regarding the procedure, in the 
early stages, as some new lark. A more pros- 
perous member would perhaps have a horse 
or a donkey, occasionally a farmer had res- 
cued a cow or a sheep, which would trudge 
along at his side, and the usual assortment 
of family pets—dogs, cats, and birds— 
became parts of the variegated procession. 
From thousands of Armenian cities and vil- 
lages these desparing caravans now set 
forth; they filled all the roads leading 
southward; everywhere, as they moved on, 
they raised a huge dust, and abandoned 
débris, chairs, blankets, bedclothes, house- 
hold utensils, and other impedimenta, 
marked the course of the processions. When 
the caravans first started, the individuals 
bore some resemblance to human beings; in 
a few hours, however, the dust of the road 
plastered their faces and clothes, the mud 
caked their lower members, and the slowly 
advancing mobs, frequently bent with fa- 
tigue and crazed by the brutality of their 
“protectors,” resembled some new and 
strange animal species. Yet for the better 
part of six months, from April to October, 
1915, practically all the highways in Asia 
Minor were crowded with these unearthly 
bands of exiles. They could be seen winding 
in and out of every valley and climbing up 
the sides of nearly every mountain—moving 
on and on, they scarcely knew whither, 
except that every road led to death. Village 
after village and town after town was evacu- 
ated of its Armenian population, under the 
distressing circumstances already detailed. 
In these six months, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, about 1,200,000 people started on 
this journey to the Syrian desert. 

“Pray for us,” they would say as they left 
their homes—the homes in which their an- 
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cestors had lived for 2,500 years. We shall 
not see you in this world again, but some- 
time we shall meet. Pray for us!" 

The Armenians had hardly left their 
native villages when the persecutions began. 
The roads over which they travelled were 
little more than donkey paths; and what 
had started a few hours before as an orderly 
procession soon became a dishevelled and 
scrambling mob. Women were separated 
from their children and husbands from 
their wives. The old people soon lost contact 
with their families and became exhausted 
and footsore. The Turkish drivers of the ox- 
carts, after extorting the last coin from 
their charges, would suddenly dump them 
and their belongings into the road, turn 
around, and return to the village for other 
victims. Thus in a short time practically ev- 
erybody, young and old, was compelled to 
travel on foot. The gendarmes whom the 
Government had sent, supposedly to protect 
the exiles, in a very few hours became their 
tormentors. They followed their charges 
with fixed bayonets, prodding any one who 
showed any tendency to slacken the pace. 
Those who attempted to stop for rest, or 
who fell exhausted on the road, were com- 
pelled, with the utmost brutality, to rejoin 
the moving throng. They even prodded 
pregnant women with bayonets; if one, as 
frequently happened, gave birth along the 
road, she was immediately forced to get up 
and rejoin the marchers. The whole course 
of the journey became a perpetual struggle 
with the Moslem inhabitants. Detachments 
of gendarmes would go ahead, notifying the 
Kurdish tribes that their victims were ap- 
proaching, and Turkish peasants were also 
informed that their long. waited opportunity 
had arrived. The Government even opened 
the prisons and set free the convicts, on the 
understanding that they should behave like 
good Moslems to the approaching Armeni- 
ans, Thus every caravan had a continuous 
battle for existence with several classes of 
enemies—their accompanying gendarmes, 
the Turkish peasants and villagers, the 
Kurdish tribes and bands of Chetes or brig- 
ands. And we must always keep in mind that 
the men who might have defended these 
wayfarers had nearly all been killed or 
forced into the army as workmen, and that 
the exiles themselves had been systemati- 
cally deprived of all weapons before the 
journey began. 

When the victims had travelled a few 
hours from their starting place, the Kurds 
would sweep down from their mountain 
homes. Rushing up to the young girls, they 
would lift their veils and carry the pretty 
ones off to the hills. They would steal such 
children as pleased their fancy and merci- 
lessly rob all the rest of the throng. If the 
exiles had started with any money or food, 
their assailants would appropriate it, thus 
leaving them a hopeless prey to starvation. 
They would steal their clothing, and some- 
times even leave both men and women in a 
state of complete nudity. All the time that 
they were committing these depradations 
the Kurds would freely massacre, and the 
screams of women and old men would add to 
the general horror. Such as escaped these 
attacks in the open would find new terrors 
awaiting them in the Moslem villages. Here 
the Turkish roughs would fall upon the 
women, leaving them sometimes dead from 
their experiences or sometimes ravingly 
insane. After spending a night in a hideous 
encampment of this kind, the exiles, or such 
as had survived, would start again the next 
morning. The ferocity of the gendarmes ap- 
parently increased as the journey length- 
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ened, for they seemed almost to resent the 
fact that part of their charges continued to 
live. Frequently any one who dropped on 
the road was bayoneted on the spot. The Ar- 
menians began to die by hundreds from 
hunger and thirst. Even when they came to 
rivers, the gendarmes, merely to torment 
them, would sometimes not let them drink. 
The hot sun of the desert burned their 
scantily clothed bodies, and their bare feet, 
treading the hot sand of the desert, became 
so sore that thousands fell and died or were 
killed where they lay. Thus, in a few days, 
what had been a procession of normal 
human beings became a stumbling horde of 
dust-covered skeletons, ravenously looking 
for scraps of food, eating any offal that 
came their way, crazed by the hideous 
sights that filled every hour of their exist- 
ence, sick with all the diseases that accom- 
pany such hardships and privations, but 
still prodded on and on by the whips and 
clubs and bayonets of their executioners. 

And thus, as the exiles moved, they left 
behind them another caravan—that of dead 
and unburied bodies, of old men and of 
women dying in the last stages of typhus, 
dysentery, and cholera, of little children 
lying on their backs and setting up their last 
piteous vails for food and water, There were 
women who held up their babies to strang- 
ers, begging them to take them and save 
them from their tormentors, and failing 
this, they would throw them into wells or 
leave them behind bushes, that at least they 
might die undisturbed. Behind was left a 
small army of girls who had been sold as 
slaves—frequently for a medjidie, or about 
eighty cents—and who, after serving the 
brutal purposes of their purchasers, were 
forced to lead lives of prostitution. A string 
of encampments, filled by the sick and the 
dying, mingled with the unburied or half- 
buried bodies of the dead, marked the 
course of the advancing throngs. Flocks of 
vultures followed them in the air, and rav- 
enous dogs, fighting one another for the 
bodies of the dead, constantly pursued 
them. The most terrible scenes took place at 
the rivers, especially the Euphrates. Some- 
times, when crossing this stream, the gen- 
darmes would push the women into the 
water, shooting all who attempted to save 
themselves by swimming. Frequently the 
women themselves would save their honour 
by jumping into the river, their children in 
their arms. 

“In the last week in June," I quote from a 
consular report, “several parties of Erzer- 
oum Armenians were deported on successive 
days and most of them massacred on the 
way, either by shooting or drowning. One, 
Madame Zarouhi, an elderly lady of means, 
who was thrown into the Euphrates, saved 
herself by clinging to a boulder in the river. 
She succeeded in approaching the bank and 
returned to Erzeroum to hide herself in a 
Turkish friend's house. She told Prince Ar- 
goutinsky, the representative of the All- 
Russian Urban Union” in Erzeroum, that 
she shuddered to recall how hundreds of 
children were bayoneted by the Turks and 
thrown into the Euphrates, and how men 
and women were stripped naked, tied to- 
gether in hundreds, shot, and then hurled 
into the river. In a loop of the river near Er- 
zinghan, she said, the thousands of dead 
bodies created such a barrage that the Eu- 
phrates changed its course for about a hun- 
dred yards.” 

It is absurd for the Turkish Government 
to assert that it ever seriously intended to 
“deport the Armenians to new homes”; the 
treatment which was given the convoys 
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clearly shows that extermination was the 
real purpose of Enver and Talaat. How 
many exiled to the south under these re- 
volting conditions ever reached their desti- 
nations? The experiences of a single caravan 
show how completely this plan of deporta- 
tion developed into one of annihilation. The 
details in question were furnished me direct- 
ly by the American Consul at Aleppo, and 
are now on file in the State Department at 
Washington. On the first of June a convoy 
of three thousand Armenians, mostly 
women, girls, and children, left Harpoot. 
Following the usual custom the Govern- 
ment provided them an escort of seventy 
gendarmes, under the command of a Turk- 
ish leader, a Bey. In accordance with the 
common experience these gendarmes proved 
to be not their protectors, but their tormen- 
tors and their executioners. Hardly had 
they got well started on the road when—Bey 
took 400 liras from the caravan, on the plea 
that he was keeping it safely until their ar- 
rival at Malatia; no sooner had he robbed 
them of the only thing that might have pro- 
vided them with food than he ran away, 
leaving them all to the tender mercies of 
the gendarmes. 

All the way to Ras-ul-Ain, the first station 
on the Bagdad line, the existence of these 
wretched travellers was one prolonged 
horror. The gendarmes went ahead, inform- 
ing the half-savage tribes of the mountains 
that several thousand Armenian women and 
girls were approaching. The Arabs and 
Kurds began to carry off the girls, the 
mountaineers fell upon them repeately, vio- 
lating and killing the women, and the gen- 
darmes themselves joined in the orgy. One 
by one the few men who accompanied the 
convoy were killed. The women had succeed- 
ed in secreting money from their persecu- 
tors, keeping it in their mouths and hair; 
with this they would buy horses, only to 
have them repeatedly stolen by the Kurdish 
tribesmen. Finally, the gendarmes, having 
robbed and beaten and violated and killed 
their charges for thirteen days, abandoned 
them altogether. Two days afterward the 
Kurds went through the party and rounded 
up all the males who still remained alive. 
They found about 150, their ages varying 
from 15 to 90 years, and these they prompt- 
ly took away and butchered to the last man. 
But that same day another convoy from 
Sivas joined this one from Harpoot, increas- 
ing the numbers of the whole caravan to 
18,000 people. 

Another Kurdish Bey now took command, 
and to him, as to all men placed in the same 
position, the opportunity was regarded 
merely as one for pillage, outrage, and 
murder. This chieftain summoned all his 
followers from the mountains and invited 
them to work their complete will upon this 
great mass of Armenians. Day after day and 
night after night the prettiest girls were 
carried away; somethimes they returned in 
a pitiable condition that told the full story 
of their sufferings. Any stragglers, those 
who were so old and infirm and sick that 
they could not keep up with the marchers, 
were promptly killed. Whenever they 
reached a Turkish village all the local vaga- 
bonds were permitted to prey upon the Ar- 
menian girls. When the diminishing band 
reached the Euphrates they saw the bodies 
of 200 men floating upon the surface. By 
this time they had all been so repeatedly 
robbed that they had practically nothing 
left except a few ragged clothes, and even 
these the Kurds now took; and the large 
part of the convoy marched for five days 
almost completely naked under the scorch- 
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ing desert sun. For another five days they 
did not have a morsel of bread or a drop of 
water. Hundreds fell dead on the way," the 
report reads, ‘‘their tongues were turned to 
charcoal, and when, at the end of five days, 
they reached a fountain, the whole convoy 
naturally rushed toward it. But here the po- 
liceman barred the way and forebade them 
to take a single drop of water. Their pur- 
pose was to sell it at from one to three liras 
a cup and sometimes they actually withheld 
the water after getting the money. At an- 
other place, where there wells, some women 
threw themsleves into them, as there was no 
rope or pail to draw up the water. These 
women were drowned and, in spite of that, 
the rest of the people drank from that well, 
the dead bodies still remaining there and 
polluting the water. Sometimes, when the 
wells shallow and the women could go down 
into them and come out again, the other 
people would rush to lick or suck their wet, 
dirty clothes, in the effort to quench their 
thirst. When they passed an Arab village in 
their naked condition the Arabs pitied them 
and gave them oid pieces of cloth to cover 
themselves with. Some of the exiles who 
still had money bought some clothes; but 
some still remained who travelled thus 
naked all the way to the city of Aleppo. The 
poor women could hardly walk for shame; 
they all walked bent double. 

On the seventieth day a few creatures 
reached Aleppo. Out of the combined 
convoy of 18,000 souls just 150 women and 
children reached their destination. A few of 
the rest, the most attractive, were still living 
as captives of the Kurds and Turks; all the 
rest were dead. 

My only reason for relating such dreadful 
things as this is that, without the details, 
the English-speaking public cannot under- 
stand precisely what this nation is which we 
call Turkey. I have by no means told the 
most terrible details, for a complete narra- 
tion of the most terrible details, for a com- 
plete narration of the sadistic orgies of 
which these Armenian men and women 
were the victims can never be printed in an 
American publication. Whatever crimes the 
most perverted instincts of the human mind 
can devise, and whatever refinements of 
persecution and injustice the most debased 
imagination can conceive; became the daily 
misfortunes of this devoted people. I am 
confident that the whole history of the 
human race contains no such horrible epi- 
sode as this. The great massacres and perse- 
cutions of the past seem almost insignifi- 
cant when compared with the sufferings of 
the Armenian race in 1915. The slaughter of 
the Albigenses in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century has always been regarded as 
one of the most pitiful events in history. In 
these outbursts of fanaticism about 60,000 
people were killed, In the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew about 30,000 human beings 
lost their lives. The Sicilian Vespers, which 
has always figured as one of the most fiend- 
ish outbursts of this kind, caused the de- 
struction of 8,000. Volumes have been writ- 
ten about the Spanish Inquisition under 
Torquemada, yet in the eighteen years of 
his administration only a little more than 
8,000 heretics were done to death. Perhaps 
the one event in history that most resem- 
bles the Armenian deportations was the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. According to Prescott 
160,000 were uprooted from their homes 
and scattered broadcast over Africa and 
Europe. Yet all these previous persecutions 
seem almost trivial when we compare them 
with the sufferings of the Armenians, in 
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which at least 600,000 people were de- 
stroyed and perhaps as many as 1,000,000. 
And these earlier massacres, when we com- 
pare them with the spirit that directed the 
Armenian atrocities, have one feature that 
we can almost describe as an excuse: they 
were the product of religious fanaticism and 
most of the men and women who instigated 
them sincerely believed that they were de- 
voutly serving their Maker. Undoubtedly re- 
ligious fanaticism was an impelling motive 
with the Turkish and Kurdish rabble who 
slew Armenians as a service to Allah, but 
the men who really conceived the crime had 
no such motive. Practically all of them were 
atheists, with no more respect for Moham- 
medanism than for Christianity, and with 
them the one motive was cold-blooded, cal- 
culating state policy. 

The Armenians are not the only subject 
people in Turkey which have suffered from 
this policy of making Turkey exclusively 
the country of the Turks. The story which I 
have told about the Armenians I could also 
tell with certain modifications about the 
Greeks and the Syrians. Indeed the Greeks 
were the first victims of this nationalizing 
idea. I have already described how, in the 
few months preceding the European War, 
the Ottoman Government began deporting 
its Greek subjects along the coast of Asia 
Minor. These outrages aroused little inter- 
est in Europe or the United States, yet in 
the space of three or four months more 
than 100,000 Greeks were taken from their 
age-long homes in the Mediterranean litto- 
ral and removed to the Greek Islands and 
the interior. For the larger part these were 
bona-fide deportations; that is, the Greek 
inhabitants were actually removed to new 
places and were not subjected to wholesale 
massacre. It was probably for the reason 
that the civilized world did not protest 
against these deportations that the Turks 
afterward decided to apply the same meth- 
ods on a larger scale not only to the Greeks 
but to the Armenians, Syrians, Nestorians, 
and others of its subject peoples. In fact, 
Bedri Bey, the Perfect of Police at Constan- 
tinople, himself told one of my secretaries 
that the Turks had expelled the Greeks so 
successfully that they had decided to apply 
the same method to all the other races in 
the empire. 

The martyrdom of the Greeks, therefore, 
comprised two periods: that antedating the 
war, and that which began in the early part 
of 1915. The first affected chiefly the 
Greeks on the seacoast of Asia Minor. The 
second affected those living in Thrace and 
in the territories surrounding the Sea of 
Marmora, the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, 
and the coast of the Black Sea. These latter, 
to the extent of several hundred thousand, 
were sent to the interior of Asia Minor. The 
Turks adopted almost identically the same 
procedure against the Greeks as that which 
they had adopted against the Armenians. 
They began by incorporating the Greeks 
into the Ottoman army and then transform- 
ing them into labour battalions, using them 
to build roads in the Caucasus and other 
scenes of action. These Greek soldiers, just 
like the Armenians, died by thousands from 
cold, hunger, and other privations. The 
same house-to-house searches for hidden 
weapons took place in the Greek villages, 
and Greek men and women were beaten and 
tortured just as were their fellow Armeni- 
ans. The Greeks had to submit to the same 
forced requisitions, which amounted in their 
case, as in the case of the Armenians, 
merely to plundering on a wholesale scale. 
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The Turks attempted to force the Greek 
subjects to become Mohammedans; Greek 
girls, just like Armenian girls, were stolen 
and taken to Turkish harems and Greek 
boys were kidnapped and placed in Moslem 
households. The Greeks, just like the Arme- 
nians, were accused of disloyalty to the 
Ottoman Government; the Turks accused 
them of furnishing supplies to the English 

_ Submarines in the Marmora and also of 
acting as spies. The Turks also declared that 
the Greeks were not loyal to the Ottoman 
Government, and that they looked forward 
to the day when the Greeks inside of 
Turkey would become part of Greece. These 
latter charges were unquestionably true; 
that the Greeks, after suffering for five cen- 
turies the most unspeakable outrages at the 
hands of the Turks, should look longingly to 
the day when their territory should be part 
of the fatherland, was to be expected. The 
Turks, as in the case of the Armenians, 
seized upon this as an excuse for a violent 
onslaught on the whole race. Everywhere 
the Greeks were gathered in groups and, 
under so-called protection of Turkish gen- 
darms, they were transported, the larger 
part on foot, into the interior. Just how 
many were scattered in this fashion is not 
definitely known, the estimates varying any- 
where from 200,000 up to 1,000,000. These 
caravans suffered great privation, but they 
were not submitted to general massacre as 
were the Armenians, and this is probably 
the reason why the outside world has not 
heard so much about them. The Turks 
showed them this greater consideration not 
from any motive of pity. 

The Greeks, unlike the Armenians, had a 
government which was vitally interested in 
their welfare. At this time there was a gen- 
eral apprehension among the Teutonic 
Allies that Greece would enter the war on 
the side of the Entente, and a wholesale 
massacre of Greeks in Aisa Minor would un- 
questionably have produced such a state of 
mind in Greece that its pro-German king 
would have been unable longer to keep his 
country out of the war. It was only a matter 
of state policy, therefore, that saved these 
Greek subjects of Turkey from all the hor- 
rors that befell the Armenians. But their 
sufferings are still terrible, and constitute 
another chapter in the long story of crimes 
for which civilization will hold the Turk re- 
sponsible, 


EXHIBIT 2 
A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Ohannes Averdissian 

Address: 3421 W. Chester Pk., Newtown 
Sq., PA 

Tel. No.: 353-1066 

Age: 90 

Number of loved ones massacred: 42-45 

A short life story: Was 14 yrs. old when 
my father, two uncles, five aunts, their hus- 
bands and children were massacred. I was 
saved by a Turk neighbor. About 14-18 of 
my classmates 14-16 yrs. old were massa- 
cred. I used to go and watch the pile of dead 
corpses. In 1922 on my way to Syria I saw a 
pile of human bones near Derzor which was 
estimated to be the bones of 200,000 Arme- 
nians. These bones were later buried by the 
French and some were taken to the Great 
House of Cilicia in Lebanon and put in the 
archives. I don't have many years left, but I 
hope, Senator Specter, you will help pass 
Senate Joint Resolution 212, so I can die in 
peace knowing that partial justice was done, 
and all those innocent victims will not be 
forgotten. 
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A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: John Alabilikian 

Address: 132 Charles Dr., Havertown, PA. 

Tel. No.: H16-9304 

Age: 82 

Number of loved ones massacred: 10 

A short life story: My Grandmother, 
Father, Mother and Baby Brother in my 
mother's arms were killed in 1915. They 
were peace-loving people. I saw them killed 
with my own eyes. 

I was left an orphan at the age of six. 
When I lost my family I lived with a Turk- 
ish one until I was put in an Armenian Or- 
phanage. I stayed here for 3 years until I 
came to the United States. 

The story of my life and of the Armenian 
Genocide has been documented on tape and 
is housed in the Museum on Ellis Island. It 
has also been published in Newsweek, Sept. 
1986 and National Park Magazine July 1986. 
The Museum also has my documents in 
their archives. 

John Alabilikian. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Noeruzar Der-Bedrossian. 

Address: 1147 Morris Rd., Wynnewood, Pa. 
19096. 

Tel. No.: Mi-9-3572. 

Age: 90. 

Number of loved ones massacred: 62. 

A short life story: My family was: My 
father 42 years old, my mother 32 years, my 
brothers 21 years, 6 years, and 14 years, my 
sisters 10 and 1 years old. I was 15 years old. 
In 1915, my father, who was the head of all 
Armenians, and was a deputy in the Govern- 
ment was caught with all the famous per- 
sonalities of  Oueja, OIS, archbishop, 
bishop, priests, lawyers, doctors, etc. He had 
a uniform and a sword given by the Sultan 
before his fall. My father after 52 days of 
imprisonment was tortured and killed. My 
brother of 22 years was hanged. My brother 
of 14 years was shot, then attached to the 
tail of a horse, dragged him in the city, and 
was killed like that. My mother, my sister of 
10 years, my brother of 6 and my sister of 
one year were driven into the desert and 
hungry, died in the desert. 

In the past, my father had helped a 
German doctor, who was a missionary in 
Oueja. So during the genocide, my mother 
took me to him, who kept me during all the 
massacre: The name of the doctor was Dr. 
Yacoub Kunzler; after peace I was sent to 
Aleppo, Syria, where I found my fiance, 
Bedros Der-bedrojsiah. My husband, Bedros 
was the survivor of seven brothers, all mar- 
ried, children, all massacred. 

My uncles, my aunts, my grand parents, 
married with children, massacred. 

So I am the only survivor of all 62 mem- 
bers; and I survived thanks to Dr. Kunzler. 

Noyemzar Der-Bedrossian ( Ymiszian) 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Makroohi Barsamian. Address: 
2951 Dawn Terrace, Broomall. Telephone 
no: 215-356-3937. Age: 86. Number of loved 
ones massacred: 15 at least. 

A short life story: I was born in Yozgat, 
Turkey, in 1903. I was an eyewitness to the 
killing of the Armenians by the Turks. My 
father and all the male members of my 
family were rounded up and taken away— 
we never saw any of them again. The Turks 
then came for the women and children. 
Only 3 of us from my family were saved 
from being killed. 

We came to America in 1921. I am the 
only one of my entire family living now. I 
am a survivor of the 1915 Genocide. 
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This was a Genocide—without question. 
Makroohi Barsamian. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Armen Derderian. Address: 20 
Bishop Hollow Road Apt. H-12, Newtown 
Sq. Pa. 19073 Telephone No.: (215) 356-8817. 
Age: 82, Number of loved ones massacred: 
10. 

A short life story: My father was deported 
from his house and killed with his brother 
and sisters. Thank's to a very nice Turk 
neighbor they kept my mother and her 
three children because my mother used to 
do their house work. For one year this 
family kept us but when the government 
heard that here and there were some 
hidden Armenians, they called everybody 
that whoever was caught with Armenian 
families were going to be punished, this man 
called my mother and told her that this ani- 
mals are going to come after you and us, so 
tonight I'm going to put on one of my don- 
keys with your three children and you have 
to leave before the day breaks. So me and 
my brother—I was seven my brother 10—we 
led the donkey and for days we traveled 
through the Syrian desert to Aleppo. In 
1971 we emigrated to U.S.A. I am 82 years 
old and I have stories in me that if I tell, 
you'll have goose bumps. 

For the past 75 years I haven't forgotten 
the massacre and no Armenian should 
forget it because its a big scare in our 
hearts. 

Armen Derderian. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Dr. Charles N. Mahjoubian. 

Address: 26 Windsor Circle, Wayne, PA 
19087. 

Tel. No.: 215-640-1752. 

Age: 82. 

Number of loved ones massacred: On 
Mother's side ten of eleven died on the road. 

A short life story: My family had advance 
information on what the intention of the 
government was and we managed to return 
home after we were taken to the railroad 
station. The governor General opposed the 
deportation. My birthplace being the rail- 
road service area, the governor saved Arme- 
nian according to law and on his courage, 
justice, and humanity saving 50,000 out of 
the 500,000 being deported by rail as the 
last phase of deportation which lasted only 
eight months from April to November, 1915. 

Deportation was called “extermination” 
by missionaries and consuls because of the 
way deportation worked as a usual proce- 
dure in the undeveloped country. The de- 
portees were under military/gendarmery 
control who had life and death power over 
them. In stead of protecting the deportees, 
the gendarms protected the criminals who 
were let loose to do the killings and other 
crimes. The crimes occurred in the millions 
of square miles of the Ottoman empire leav- 
ing the partially or totally unburied bodies 
to spread epidemic among the Muslim popu- 
lation. Also deporting about 2 million Arme- 
nians denied the population of their produc- 
tivity. Also Armenians were disarmed and 
could not resist the crimes which were ad- 
ministered before their very eyes. 

I was eight years old and at times I went 
to the camp with my grandfather while 
Governors sorting of deportees was taking 
place for a month. 

The governor resigned under threat of 
punishment and the next Governor carried 
out the order of the gangster government of 
the Committee for Union and Progress. 
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More relevant information is furnished in 
a separate envelope. 
Charles N. Mahjoubian. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Kaloust Derminassian. 

Address: 3821 Plumstead Ave., Drexel Hill, 
PA 19026. 

Tel. No.: (215) 259-8312. 

Age: 95, (Born in Deort Yol) 1895. 

Number of loved ones massacred: 70 mem- 
bers. 
A short life story: We were deported first 
to Alleppo, and from Alleppo to Rakka 
(Syrian Desert) where most of our dynasty 
perished. I survived with my aunt and my 
cousin. From Rakka we were deported walk- 
ing over 200 miles, to Der-El Zor. There, my 
cousin perished. In the Desert, all the survi- 
vors made their camp. Suddenly, there was 
an attack on us by "chechens", I was one of 
the few who survived. My family thought 
that I was dead however I survived with the 
help of the Arab Bedouins. After a long 
journey I came back to Rakka naked and 
starving. I stayed there until the end of the 
war. This is a small episode of a very long 
story." 

Kaloust Derminassian. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 

Name: Enza Tarakjian. 

Address: 310 Gramont Lane, Villanova, PA 
19085. 

Tel. No.: (215) 527-4388. 

Age: 68 Born in Kilis (Turkey). 

Number of loved ones massacred: Mother 
and 3 brothers. 

A short life story: During the first World 
War one, my family was deported to Sele- 
míya (a town in Central Syria), my three 
brothers were starved to death. After the 
war, with the victorious French army, my 
family returned to Kilis where I was born. 
When Mustafa Kemal came to power and 
the French decided to neglect the Armeni- 
ans and withdrew from Cilicia, the Turks 
massacred the Armenians of Hajen, Marash 
and Adana. At that time, my father decides 
to run away from Kilis like many Armeni- 
ans. The night before Turks attacked our 
house, to rob my father after robbing us, 
they shot to death my mother and my 
younger sister who was only two months 
old, gets injured from her forehead while in 
my mother's arms. That's how we, four sis- 
ters, grew orphans from my mother, besides 
losing all our properties. 

Enza Tarakjian. 


A SuRVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Ester Avedissian. 

Address: 3421 W. Chester Pk., Newtown 
Sq., PA. 

Tel. No.: 353-1066. 

Age: 82. 

Number of loved ones massacred: 35-40. 

A short life story: I lost my father, broth- 
er, three uncles, three aunts, many cousins 
and nephews. I still remember how my 
father and brother were taken in the middle 
of the night and massacred. I was left an 
orphan with my sister. 

A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Elize Megerian. 

Address: 809 Ellis Ave. Newtown Sq., PA 
19073. 

Tel. No.: 356-8126. 

Age: B0. 

Number of loved ones massacred: 35-40. 

A short life story: 6 years old when massa- 
cre happened. They were chased from 
homes. Many were whipped. They had no 
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food and ate weeds, some were wild and poi- 
soned mouths. The brides jumped in rivers 
to keep themselves from being raped. Three 
cousins (young girls) jumped. in rivers so 
they wouldn't get raped. Cousins, aunts, 
uncles, neighbors died. 

Elize Megerian. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Terranda Derminassian. 

Address: 3821 Plumstead Ave. Drexel Hill, 
PA. 19026. 

Tel. No.: (215) 259-8312. 

Age: 86 (She was 11 yrs old in 1915). 

Number of loved ones massacred: 15 
people. 

A short life story: My family was deported 
to Alleppo by railroad and carts. My father 
and my uncles were craftsmen, that’s why 
we weren't deported to the deserts. The 
Turks needed their labor. Instead of the 
desert, we were sent to the town of Bab, we 
were separated from my father and his 
brothers. We were put in a woman's shelter. 
We survived by eating wild vegetables, or 
any thing we could find on the street. We 
lived this way for four years and my mother 
and I survived by a miracle. 

'Terranda Derminassian. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Deroohe H. Mahjoubian. 

Address: 26 Wingsor Circle, Wayne, PA 
19087. 

Tel. No.: 215-640-1762. 

Age: 74. 

Number of loved ones massacred: three. 

A short life story: I survived because I was 
& baby and was left with my grandmother 
who was kept as a cook by the Pasha who 
moved into our house as the rest of the 
family was deported. My father escaped 
from the caravan and grandmother kept 
him hidden for a while then he was arrested 
and was in prison when Armistice was 
signed. 

Deroohe H. Mahjoubian. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Sirvart Aspajian. 

Address: 261 Hemlock Lake, Springfield, 
PA 19064. 

Tel. No.: (215) 544-1210. 

Age: 75 years old. Born in Evereg, 1914. 

Number of loved ones massacred: Five 
uncles and 1 aunt with all their families, 
and my father. 

A short life story: What I remember when 
I was a child, me and my mother with my 2 
sisters were living among Kurks in a Kur- 
dith village. Our house was a stable living 
with animals. After the war was over Arme- 
nians came to this Kurdish village. They 
took us to an orphange in Aleppo, where I 
grew up. 

Sirvart Arpajian. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Mrs. Arousiag Baltian. 

Address: 6201 Washington Ave., Phila., PA 
19143. 

Age: 86. 

Number of loved ones massacred: One— 
father. 

A short life story: Her father came to the 
United States in 1914 and then in 1915 went 
back to Turkey. He was put in jail there and 
then they set fire to the jail and all per- 
ished. 

A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 

Name: Nigoghosk Boyadjian. 

Address: 2981 Eastburn Ave., Broomall, 
PA 19008. 


February 22, 1990 


Tel. No.: (215) 356-7265. 

Age: Born 1901, Neide, Turkey. 

Number of loved ones massacred: Four 
uncles with all their families. 

A short life story: I was 14 years old, when 
our family with 5 uncles and their families, 
with other Armenians from Neide were de- 
ported to Adana and from Adana to Aleppo. 
In Aleppo my father and one of my uncles 
were deported to Damascus by train. My 
father could do this by paying some bribe to 
Turkish officer who happened to be from 
our town. My four other uncles with their 
families were sent to Syrian desert, where 
they were massacred. We could be saved be- 
cause we were sent to Damascus. After the 
war was over my brother-in-law had come to 
U.S.A. in 1913. He was a physician M.D. My 
brother-in-law sent me money. That's how I 
came here and joined my síster. 

Nigoghos K. Boyadjian. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Avedis Khantzian. 

Address: 9-4 Wilde Ave., Drexel Hill, PA 
19026. 

Tel. No.: (215) 259-7601. 

Age: Born 09/05/1911—Malatia, Turkey. 

Number of loved ones massacred: Two 
uncles, two aunts with all their family mem- 
bers. 

A short life story: What I remember, they 
asked all Armenians to be gathered out of 
town, with their personal belongings only. 
There, Turks separated us into different 
groups and each group was deported in dif- 
ferent directions under watchful eyes of 
Turkish gendarmeries. I was saved, thanks 
to my aunt, because she could make shoes 
for Turks. She got permission to stay in Ma- 
latia, and she told I was her son. After the 
war was over and Malatia Kewal came to 
power, we were allowed to move to Heippo 
and from there I came to U.S.A. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Vertime Satian Semeryian. 

Address: 1425 Brierwood Rd., Havertown, 
PA. 

Tel. No.: 215-449-0328. 

89—now deceased (3 years). 

Number of loved ones massacred: 15—in 
family. 

A short life story: Vertime came to U.S.A. 
in 1922 and told this story to me, her daugh- 
ter. 

In 1915 the Turkish soldiers came and 
took her father away and he was never seen 
again. 

We know this was a genocide and that this 
tragedy should be recognized. 

Mary Semeryian Heslip. 


A SuRVIVOR OF THE AKMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Garbes Garabedian. 

Address: 824 Fairziz Rd., Drexel Hill, PA 
19026. 

Tel. No.: 215-789-3959. 

Age: 85. 

Number of loved ones massacred: 11. 

A short lífe story: Born in 1904 in Turkey, 
Town of Nevshhor. I am one of the survi- 
vors from 4,500 people. Only five saved from 
this genocide, I am one of them. 

Garbes Garabedian. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Name: Mary Derderian. 

Address: 20 Bishop Hollow Rd., Apt. H-12, 
Newton Sq., Pa. 19073 

Tel. No.: (215) 356-8817. 

Age: 76. 


February 22, 1990 


Number of loved ones massacred: All 
family and all relatives. 

A short life story: I was nine months old 
baby, the first of my parents whom I never 
saw, and up today I don't know what's 
mother love is because I didn't feel it. The 
Turks deprived me of it. 

Thanks to my one aunt she found me in 
the rubbles and raised me until I was ten. 
After that I was sent to a foster house 
where I was raised as their maid for ten 
years then I married at twenty to my hus- 
band in 1934. It was our 54th anniversary 
this year. The hurt of never feeling a moth- 
ers love and fathers love is very deep. 

Mary Derderian. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 

Name: Sarkis Kechian. 

Address: 58 North Keystone Ave. 

Tel. No.: 352-8171. 

Age: 79. 

Number of loved ones massacred: 8. 

A short life story: Sarkis Kechian was 4 
years old when he fled from Adana and he 
was hungry for 3 days. One day he found a 
rotten orange, which the people fed him so 
he won't die. Then he fled to Palistan and 
France and England came and took all the 
orphans to Posaiele, and in the tents they 
fed them. Then the French people took 
them to Adana, because they had captured 
it. Then again they fled to Sanchack and 
then fled to Lebanon, wher he was put in an 
orphanage. When all this happened he was 
separated from his mom. When they go to 
Lebanon at age 15, he was reunited with his 
mom. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 

Name: Asdghig Keshgegian. 

Address: 5836 N. 4th St., Phila., PA 19120. 

Tel. No.: (215) WA4-6841. 

Age: 76. 

Number of loved ones massacred: 3. 

A short life story: Was deported into 
desert as an infant with her mother. Her 
father and two sisters were killed. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield 10 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I draw 
on the last comments of my distin- 
guished colleague and refer to the 
bonds of this institution which have 
held it together these many years and 
which make it possible for Senators, 
no matter how deep the friendship 
exists between them or how great the 
mutual respect, to rise on this floor 
and express to one another our free 
will and our own independent conclu- 
sions. 

In each Senator's career, there are 
moments he or she shall remember, 
and I will indeed remember this one, 
because I rise to speak in opposition to 
my dear friend, the Senator from 
Kansas, the leader of my party, on the 
substantive issues of this debate. But I 
further believe that, as the elected 
leader, he has a very special privilege 
to have this body address his proposal 
in such à way as we can express our 
decision, as we say, on an up-or-down 
vote. I will therefore support him on 
this first vote. Thereafter I will vote in 
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support of my own convictions on the 
substantive issues. 

There are three reasons that I be- 
lieve we should not adopt the resolu- 
tion, on an up-and-down vote, as now 
proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas. 

First, what are the facts? Is there 
anyone among us who can say with 
certainty that all, or the greater part, 
of the facts that are relevent to this 
issue are before this body? Are all the 
known vaults of knowledge across the 
world freely accessible for objective 
study and analysis? I believe not. I am 
told that certain libraries, or caches of 
books and papers, are not being 
opened. 

Therefore, we are proceeding with- 
out the full benefit of the analysis of 
relevant facts on a most serious and 
grave international issue. 

The second reason is the instabi'ity 
that now prevails in certain areas of 
central Europe and the Soviet Union 
that could quickly impact on what we 
call the flanks of NATO. The flanks 
are always vulnerable to instability. 
The march of democracy has been dra- 
matic, unforseen, unprecedented in its 
speed in central Europe, and to a cer- 
tain extent, the Soviet Union. But ac- 
companying that has been a measure 
of political, economic, and, indeed, 
military instability. That is why I sup- 
port ever so strongly the continued 
presence of our troops in central 
Europe and on NATO's flanks—includ- 
ing those troops stationed in Turkey— 
at or about the levels recommended by 
the President of the United States. 

We, in what I perceive as the new 
world, sometimes have great difficulty 
in understanding the motivations of 
those who live in Europe, the old 
world. Particularly in those areas 
which have experienced ancient civili- 
zations such as the Ottoman Empire, 
which  spanned several centuries. 
Often, we have difficulty understand- 
ing why ethnic groups in those areas 
continue to harbor feelings which 
have roots that go back for centuries. 

We are witnessing today in the 
Soviet Republics of Azerbaijan, Tadz- 
hikistan, and Uzbekistan killing, pil- 
laging, civil strife. Each day we hear 
news of incredible human suffering. 

Speaking for one Senator, I have dif- 
ficulty understanding how these 
people can fall upon each other, creat- 
ing death and destruction and com- 
pounding the misery of their own life- 
styles with this self-inflicted human 
suffering. 

Can anyone in this institution pre- 
dict with certainty that if we were to 
adopt this resolution that we would 
not foster further human suffering 
and death in certain areas of Turkey 
and perhaps in other areas of Europe 
and the Soviet Union where there co- 
exist Armenians and others of differ- 
ent ethnic background? Is this resolu- 
tion worth the price of another 
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human being’s life? We have to ask 
ourselves that question before we cast 
our votes. 

I, for one, think the United States at 
this point in time, with the dramatic 
unfolding of history throughout the 
world, should do everything we can to 
reach out and help convey the mes- 
sage of stability and peace and be ever 
so cautious about any steps we take, 
be they this resolution or drastic cut- 
backs in our own national security, for 
fear we could bring about greater in- 
stability and human suffering. 

Lastly, the national security implica- 
tions. I have had the opportunity to 
visit Turkey, the southern flank of 
NATO, now off and on for 20 years. It 
was exactly 20 years ago this month 
that I was privileged to join the De- 
partment of Defense and work for the 
Department of the Navy. During the 
course of these 20 years, except for a 
brief hiatus, I have had special respon- 
sibilities with respect to NATO. 

Today, NATO is going through a re- 
examination to establish its future 
credibility and value as a peacekeeping 
bond between nations. It is essential 
that NATO go forward. We cannot 
predict with certainty exactly how it 
will fulfill its missions in the wake of 
this march for democracy in central 
Europe. But we do know, each of us, 
instinctively, that it must remain, that 
it must remain strong and that we, the 
United States, must exercise a role of 
leadership in maintaining, to the max- 
imum extent possible, harmonious re- 
lationships between the member na- 
tions. 

Turkey has been a very bold and 
courageous member of this alliance. 
Geographically, it is in a strategic lo- 
cation, bordering the Soviet Union and 
Persian Gulf nations. I know the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
has visited there, as have I. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allocated for the Senator from 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. WARNER. If I could have 1% 
minutes additional? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield an additional 1% 
minutes to the able Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized 
for an additional 1% minutes. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, we 
must bear our responsibility as a 
member nation of NATO to promote 
harmony among other member na- 
tions of NATO, to continue to try to 
provide stability in this remarkable 
period of change. I think it is impor- 
tant that we recognize the strong feel- 
ings of Turkey, feelings that are 
deeply rooted. Likewise we must recog- 
nize the suffering and death of incal- 
culable numbers of Armenians 
throughout history. We must find 
ways to help them that do not impair 
and impinge upon the relationship be- 
tween Turkey and the NATO alliance. 
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It is for these reasons and others 
that I shall oppdse Mr. Dol 's current 
form of proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am au- 
thorized to yield myself 5 minutes on 
behalf of the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes with time chargea- 
ble to the minority leader. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, let me— 
and I have spoken twice on this issue 
already—respond to my distinguished 
friend from Virginia, Senator WARNER. 
He brings up basically three points: 
No. 1, are all the facts before us? And 
the answer is all the facts are never 
completely before us. If we were de- 
bating the holocaust, they would not 
all be before us. We do not need to 
wait until we get all the facts before 
we can make a decision. We do know 
enough of the facts, and that is, at a 
minimum, hundreds of thousands of 
people were slain simply because they 
were Armenians. That is the reality. 

Many will put that number higher. I 
wish there were a good scholarly book. 
If there is anyone from a university 
press watching this proceeding, I hope 
someone will do it. 

But the evidence is just overwhelm- 
ing that genocide occurred. There is 
no question about it. We do not have 
all the facts, but we have enough of 
the facts that we can make a judg- 
ment. 

The second question the Senator 
from Virginia asks is, Will we foster 
further suffering and death? And here 
is a judgment call. The conclusion of 
the Senator from Virginia is that we 
might. My conclusion is a different 
one. My conclusion is when we stand 
up for human rights, whether it is the 
holocaust, whether it is the question 
of Armenians, whether it is human 
rights in China, we discourage future 
suffering. 

This is à judgment call, I confess. 
My judgment on this is it differs from 
the Senator from Virginia. Finally, he 
brings up the whole question of our re- 
lationship with Turkey. Again, here, it 
seems to me, we do have an interest. 
We have two interests here: One is to 
maintain a good relationship with the 
Government of Turkey, and I want to 
do that. I have also visited Turkey. 
But this resolution does not condemn 
that present Government of Turkey. 
It does not condemn the people of 
Turkey. It talks about something that 
took place many decades ago. If the 
Government of Turkey, for example, 
the Parliament of Turkey, were to 
adopt a resolution condemning slavery 
in our country or the way we treated 
American Indians or what we did to 
Japanese-Americans, I would not con- 
sider that an insult to those of us sit- 
ting in the United States Senate 
today, nor to the people of this coun- 
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try today. Our record in the area of 
human rights is not a perfect one any 
more than it is of any government. 
What is, I think, in our national inter- 
est is to stand up clearly, firmly for 
human rights, and that is what the 
resolution does. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to 
commend the minority leader. I have 
great respect for the President pro 
tempore, as he knows, but I want to 
commend particularly the minority 
leader for standing up. We go through 
this business of making speeches and 
you can from time to time sense when 
someone is doing something because 
there is a passion there and when you 
are doing it routinely. I sense, to the 
credit of Senator DOLE, there is a pas- 
sion on this issue. He really believes 
strongly, as do I. I hope we will follow 
the minority leader and vote for this 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allocated to the Senator from Illi- 
nois has expired. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Joseph Le 
Baron, a congressional fellow with the 
Democratic Policy Committee, be 
given the privilege of the floor on the 
motion to proceed to Senate Joint 
Resolution 212. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WALLOP]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. It is a pretty rare event in my 
life that I find myself on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate arguing against the 
policy of the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE]. In my 14th year of service, 
I can remember no time when I have 
actually risen to oppose an initiative 
of his. But today I do, and I do so not 
with reluctance, but with regret. 

I think that this is the wrong thing 
to do. I think it is poorly conceived, 
and I think it is dangerous to the in- 
terests of the country we both serve. 

Mr. President, our friend and great 
ally Turkey is located in a region 
dominated by turmoil. The Republic 
of Turkey was born in the aftermath 
of World War I and the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Now, all around her, the 
Bolshevik order is collapsing and the 
post-World War II system is collaps- 
ing. 

To her east and southeast are Iran, 
Iraq, and Syria—countries where war, 
revolution, nerve gas, and medium 
range rockets are the order of the day. 
Frankly, Mr. President, I think those 
geostrategic factors alone should deter 
us from this resolution, but there is 
more to be said. 
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We are being asked to accept one 
version of the events in question, and 
much time has been spent during this 
debate on the question of whose ver- 
sion of events is correct. Clearly it is 
very hard to tell, and yet we are asked 
to make profoundly moral judgments 
with such faulty information. 

Some things are disputed, others are 
not. What is not? Well, it was the 
middle of World War I when all this 
happened. I do not know why the 
events of 1921-23 are included here. 
Turkey was already out of the war, 
the Bolsheviks had suppressed the in- 
dependent Armenian state. The Russo- 
Turkish treaty had been signed, estab- 
lishing their common border. There 
was no more Turkish involvement. 
Where does all this 1923“ come from? 

Next, some Armenians were in 
revolt. They do not deny this. They ac- 
knowledge it. They are even proud of 
it. They were in revolt against their 
own government, and collaborated 
with its enemies. Do not misunder- 
stand. I do not argue that that is justi- 
fication for atrocities and it is no 
excuse for anything. It simply must be 
borne in mind that this was not like 
some of the instances which have been 
cited in debate, where the world has 
condemned events and called them 
genocide. 

The old Ottoman government, which 
the Turks themselves overthrew, may 
have been bad, even venal, but it was 
not simply a matter of going after an 
innocent population. It was the middle 
of the war, and many were in revolt. 
That is in addition to those Armenians 
who were fighting with the Russians 
against the Ottomans until 1917, when 
the Bolsheviks took power and Russia 
withdrew from the war. And much of 
what we are talking about, however it 
is characterized, took place between 
1915 and 1917. I repeat, Mr. President, 
1915-17. Not 1920 or 1921, certainly 
not 1923, not the Turks. 

I do not believe anyone has said any- 
thing about the Turkish view of these 
events either, and that needs to be 
said as well. Yes, there were mass de- 
portations of Armenians. Is that alone, 
at that time and place, criminal under 
these conditions? There were also dis- 
ease and famine. Will it make a differ- 
ence to history to determine how 
many died of disease and poor condi- 
tions? Do we know? These are weighty 
and terrifying questions of human life 
and morality. I do not believe we have 
looked at these grisly aspects of a ter- 
rible time. What is going on in Arme- 
nia and Azerbaijan today pales by 
comparison, and we are shocked by 
those events. 

Some of the Iraqi Kurdish refugees 
whom Turkey has taken in during the 
last year and is supporting with the 
help of the United States and the 
United Nations have suffered from 
poor conditions, and the United States 
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and the United Nations have provided 
funds and advice to help Turkey cope 
with these people. Some are even the 
victims of having been gassed by their 
own government. How do we describe 
those deaths? Some from cold, or dis- 
ease, the latent effects of the gassings, 
age, heart attack? Is it genocide? Are 
the gassings genocide—or do we have 
another description for that horror? 

Nobody denies the deaths of the Ar- 
menians, but what about Turkish civil- 
ian deaths? There were at least as 
many, and a large number at the 
hands of Armenians, as well as the 
Russian army. Was their suffering 
less? Do their grandchildren bear less 
of a burden? 

I will return to these themes, Mr. 
President, but must say something 
about this friend and ally itself. 

Turkey today, which is 98 percent 
Moslem, still sits in that dangerous 
part of the world. When the Turkish 
Republic emerged from the ruins of 
the Ottoman Empire after World War 
I it adopted our Western values and 
has worked to live up to those stand- 
ards even since. 

Compare the history of Turkey since 
1923 with that of Germany or Russia, 
let alone the Communist countries. 
Turkey confronted the job of nation- 
building and, as far as one can tell, did 
far better than most of their neigh- 
bors in Eastern Europe or neighboring 
Arab countries. 

The peace treaties at the end of 
World War I obligated the Turks to do 
certain things, and they have done 
them. At that time, Mr. President, the 
Armenians, whose sufferings I do not 
deny or minimize, approached the 
peace conferences. For all the talk of 
cables and reports and eyewitness ac- 
counts, the world did not see it that 
way then and there. They did not 
order Turkish reparations be paid to 
the Armenians. Remember the effect 
of war reparations on Germany and 
the rise of Hitler. 

As for earlier proceedings of the 
Senate, which the distinguished leader 
of my own party and the distinguished 
president pro tempore discussed yes- 
terday on the floor, I must simply say 
that the judgment of our predecessors 
in the 1920’s on the events of their day 
in Europe did not in every case prove 
to be informed or lead to successful 
policy. 

That same Senate was unwilling to 
support President Wilson's efforts in 
Europe. So even then, Mr. President, 
and in every forum, there was not only 
information which was debated in dif- 
ferent ways, but our own needs to be 
considered, even if the judgment 
which was exercised was not always 
correct. Is the Senate of that time in- 
directly complicitous in World War II 
because it refused to let the United 
States join the League of Nations 
after World War I, or because it did 
not object to the high reparations 
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which Germany had to pay France, or 
to the territorial claims of France 
against Germany? 

Indeed, Turkey managed to under- 
stand very well the threats around her 
in those years after World War I, just 
as she does today. When the Fascists 
came to power in Italy and the Nazis 
in Germany, the United States re- 
mained isolationist. 

After war broke out, Turkey had to 
mobilize her army, just in case, and 
late in the war entered on our side. 
Turkey made the kind of commitment 
then after World War II which eluded 
the United States after World War I. 

Why then is it that just in tF^ last 
few years have Armenian terror 
groups appeared on the world stage? I 
do not in any way reference the thou- 
sands of upstanding Armenian Ameri- 
cans who have denounced the terror, 
expressed their legitimate rage, and 
rightfully protested. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I refer to real terror groups and 
ask why now, in the last decade, are 
they going after Turkey? 

How many have been trained by the 
PLO or in Libya? I think our FBI and 
CIA know. Where were these support- 
ers of a commemorative in the 1950's 
or the 1960's, before international 
terror, with the help of the KGB 
before Gorbachev, became so wide- 
spread? And why is it just now, with 
the collapse of the U.S.S.R. and the 
attempt to dismember it into inde- 
pendent states, that we, of all people, 
should get involved in attacking the 
territorial integrity of an ally? 

Make no mistake. My good friend, 
the leader of my party in the Senate, 
has referred to David and Goliath, 
little Armenia and big Turkey. I think 
I see it differently than my friend Sen- 
ator Dol, who is, I know in good con- 
science, of a different opinion. I see a 
Russian Goliath about to be dismem- 
bered by the little Davids who made it 
up, but Turkey, too, is David across 
the border. 

Who are we to support the redraw- 
ing of the Russo-Turkish border? That 
is what Armenia says she wants. Na- 
gorno-Karabag and the redrawing of 
the border. Mount Ararat, the symbol 
of Armenian life, is in Turkey, Mr. 
President. And it is the Armenian Su- 
preme Soviet, its legislature, which 
has established a commission to ex- 
amine," that is to say, to undermine 
and repudiate, that 1921 treaty. 

Mr. President, at the end of World 
War II, the United States invested 
manpower and money in preventing 
the Soviet takeover of northern Iran, 
again in the news every day. We recog- 
nized the threat to democracy there. 
There was a Soviet supported insur- 
gency, and we fought it with the Mar- 
shall Plan and in other ways. Just in 
our time, almost 50 years later, is it be- 
coming clear that the battle may be 
over. 
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Since those first days after World 
War II, Turkey has been our faithful 
ally. She fought with us in Korea. 
Need I even say anything about it? 
The Turks were there. They fought 
hard. They were decorated. We did not 
wonder about them. 

Much has been said about whether 
the Nazi Germans and the Turks have 
a similar past. Mr. President, the 
world saw fit to occupy Germany, but 
certainly not to visit guilt and respon- 
sibility on the children, and the later 
generations. 

However, we have always been cau- 
tious about German troops getting in- 
volved outside NATO. They even back 
off of U.S. peacekeeping duty of their 
own accord. We never worried about 
the Turks. Why now, with Armenia 
and Azerbaijan in flames once again, 
are these questions out there? 

The course to democracy in Turkey 
has not been easy, Mr. President, and 
we all know the trials and tribulations 
too well. The Turkish population, 
Turkish institutions, and the Turkish 
military have all shown their devotion 
to civilian democracy. Who else in that 
area, Mr. President, can say that? The 
U.S.S.R.? Soviet Armenia? Bulgaria? 
Romania? Iran? 

Mr. President, I think we are riding 
the wrong horse here. I do not mean 
the horse of freedom for the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. But I do mean that we 
are riding toward border disputes and 
undoing the Turkish border. I have 
not heard much here about the role of 
Armenian lobbyists, only the role of 
Turkish lobbyists. Has there not been 
lobbying on both sides? 

It has been said that the Turkish 
Ambassador has been here, but Arme- 
nia has no lobbyists. I wonder, then, 
who has supplied all the materials 
which the other side is entering into 
the record? Has not the distinguished 
Governor of California himself lob- 
bied? 

Mr. President, Turkey should serve 
as an inspiration for the region, both 
in Europe and in the Middle East. De- 
spite the difficulties of their struggle, 
Turkey remains on the democratic 
path. There are fair and free elections. 
Where else in that part of the world? 
Only in Israel and Greece. 

Here, however, we endanger them. It 
should be a source of pride to us all 
that, apart from this resolution, rela- 
tions between our two countries are 
good. Turkish-American relations have 
been good under various administra- 
tions, even despite some disagree- 
ments, and under different govern- 
ments in Turkey. I hope we do not 
squander that source of good will by 
our actions here. I fear the divisive- 
ness it may bring. 

Mr. President, Turkey has been so 
helpful to us in NATO that it hardly 
needs repeating here. With her long 
Soviet border and hostile neighbors, 
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she has done more than her duty, car- 
ried more than her share. Turkey has 
been our full partner over the years. 

We have a few thousand advisers 
there, but the Turks really do the job 
for us and the rest of the allies. The 
missions which NATO gave Turkey 
have always been critical ones and she 
has done them well, and when we 
asked that alliance members increase 
military expenditures by 3 percent in 
real dollars Turkey averaged 4.4 per- 
cent, dropping back to 3.5 percent in 
1988, still more than we asked. 

Mr. President, what will the Turkish 
population say to this decree? With 
the turmoil in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe that may continue for 
some time, I am truly worried about 
where this may lead us. 

I think this is the beginning of the 
latest chapter in ethnic conflict which 
bodes ill for us and for Turkey. She 
must see the possibility of turmoil 
near her borders and wonder how reli- 
able we really are. Do not forget: it 
has been a Soviet goal to separate 
Turkey from NATO, just as they 
wanted to sever us from Western 
Europe. 

Mr. President, Turkey is unique 
among our friends. We all know that. 
Why have we not even granted her a 
full hearing? Why has it come to par- 
liamentary procedure to assure at 
least a partial hearing? Are we really 
satisfied that this is the right way to 
proceed? I am not. I do not deny the 
tragedy, but I fear we are laying the 
foundation for another one, far great- 
er than most of us imagine. 

Mr. President, there is much to be 
examined here and we could have ex- 
amined a good deal of that had the in- 
terest been in the committee to hold a 
hearing on these events and have 
them flushed out in the appropriate 
arena. Absent that, we are toying with 
the fate and feelings of a loyal ally 
that fought with us in Korea, fought 
with us every step along the way, and 
has the longest border with the Soviet 
Union of any country in NATO. We 
dare not do this lightly, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). Who yields time? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming for an excellent statement, and I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. WARNER] for an excel- 
lent statement. 

I wonder if the other side now could 
produce a speaker so that we could 
keep the time pretty much evenly run- 
ning between the two sides. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that for the next 2 minutes the 
time not be charged against either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the two 
sides I understand are awaiting the ar- 
rival of speakers. I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the next 3 minutes not be 
charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to the two sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents control 42 minutes and the 
opponents 34 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I shall try 
to give just a little more time to the 
speakers who are arriving. I ask unani- 
mous consent, and I trust that I will 
not be perceived as intruding on the 
two leaders in extending this time. It 
has the effect of extending the time. I 
believe one of the speakers has prob- 
ably arrived. 

So I ask that the time begin running 
when the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey has taken the floor. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank the dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore for 
his always kind remarks even at those 
times, Mr. President, when we may 
disagree on an issue. It is never easy to 
disagree with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, whose leader- 
ship has been demonstrated here for 
so many years, and whose views and 
comments are very hard to argue with. 

Mr. President, I am asking unani- 
mous consent that 5 minutes from the 
Republican leaders time be made 
available to me. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Hearing none, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. President, I rise today in sup- 
port of Senate Joint Resolution 212, to 
establish a National Day of Remem- 
brance of the Armenian Genocide of 
1915-23. I am pleased to be a cospon- 
sor of this joint resolution. With its 
passage, we will recognize the first 
genocide of the 20th century. 

Between 1915 and 1918, over 1% mil- 
lion Armenians perished of starvation 
and butchery at the hands of the 
Ottoman Empire. The genocide in- 
volved not only the killing of inno- 
cents but their forcible deportation 
across Asia Minor. They were perse- 
cuted, banished, and slaughtered while 
much of Europe was engaged in World 
War I. 

Mr. President, in the debate on the 
motion to proceed to this resolution, a 
great deal has been said about our re- 
lations with the Republic of Turkey. I 
want to make one thing perfectly 
clear. This resolution goes out of its 
way to distinguish between the acts 
that occurred under the Ottoman 
Empire and the modern-day Govern- 
ment of Turkey. 

Turkey is our valued ally, one which 
has contributed much to NATO. My 
support of this resolution is in no way 
meant to change or undercut that re- 
lationship. 

I understand that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment strongly opposes this resolu- 
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tion. It has been suggested that we 
should refrain from proceeding to and 
adopting this resolution, because it 
would be an affront to our ally. 

Mr. President, I cannot agree. 

Turkey is indeed a valued NATO ally 
and an important friend of the United 
States. It is in a part of the world 
where it is surrounded by a sea of hos- 
tility. I have met with many of the 
representatives of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, and with Turkish-Americans 
about this resolution, and have lis- 
tened to their concerns in detail. I ap- 
preciate their pride in their country. I 
recognize their important strategic re- 
lationship to the United States. 

But these are not reasons to ignore 
or deny historical evidence. To deny 
these facts is not only to downgrade 
the horror of the Armenian killings, 
but to remove the underpinnings of 
human progress. Remembrance is a 
way to serve notice on those who 
would perpetrate future atrocities that 
we will not forget, nor permit such 
horrors to happen again. 

This resolution does not blame 
modern-day Turkey. The events in 
question occurred in 1915-23. We refer 
to actions of the Ottoman Empire. 

Mr. President, West Germany is no 
less of an ally because we recognize 
the Holocaust, or because we are 
building a museum to remember it. 
West Germany and its people ac- 
knowledge the Holocaust and the Nazi 
mistreatment and slaughter of 6 mil- 
lion Jews and tens of thousands of 
other Europeans. The German people 
continue to grapple with that horrible 
chapter of their history. 

We in the United States have recog- 
nized the sad chapters in our own his- 
tory and have tried to make redress. 
Most recently, we enacted legislation 
to make reparations to Asian Ameri- 
cans who were incarcerated during 
World War II. We remember the en- 
slavement of black Americans and con- 
tinue to this day to address the legacy 
of pain and injury that black Ameri- 
cans have inherited from that chapter 
in American history. 

Senate Joint Resolution 212 acts as a 
reminder of the violations of human 
rights against the Armenian people. 
To the Armenians and those who filed 
endless numbers of eyewitness ac- 
counts of the massacres and mass 
death following forced deportation of 
Armenians across Asia Minor in 1915, 
there could be no set of circumstances 
imaginable more completely depraved, 
or corrupt, or inhumane. 

The Genocide Treaty, which the 
United States ratified in 1988, defines 
genocide as acting with a “specific 
intent to destroy, in whole or in sub- 
stantial part, a national, ethnic, racial 
or religious group.” History shows 
that the Ottomans intended to eradi- 
cate the Armenian population. 
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As many as 1.5 million Armenians— 
including women and children who 
were not a security threat to the Otto- 
mans—died from forced marches and 
massacres. International diplomats in 
Turkey at the time—including Henry 
Morganthau—denounced the Otto- 
mans’ policy as a massacre of the Ar- 
menians. The Turkish Interior Minis- 
ter at the time sent telegrams urging 
the extermination of the Armenians. 

It was Prof. Raphael Lemkin, a 
lawyer who escaped Poland during the 
Nazi invasion of 1939, who first coined 
the word genocide in 1944. After desig- 
nating the term “genocide” to describe 
the deliberate destruction of a people, 
Lemkin became the first person to 
characterize the atrocities of 1915-23 
as the “Armenian genocide.” In his 
tireless work for the ratification of the 
Genocide Convention, he repeatedly 
referred to the Armenian genocide, to- 
gether with the Holocaust, as a proto- 
type of the crime of genocide. 

I salute those of Armenian descent 
who have worked hard to ensure that 
the genocide of their people does not 
fade into historical irrelevance but re- 
mains a shocking lesson and horren- 
dous example of inhumanity of man to 
man. I think it is time for the U.S. 
Government to recognize these events, 
and to ensure that such a tragedy is 
never again visited upon any people 
anywhere on this Earth. 

l ask my colleagues to vote for clo- 
ture on the motion to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on the two sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents of the resolution have 36 
minutes remaining and the opponents 
46 minutes remaining. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the time 
is running against both sides equally, 
is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator is correct. The time is running 
against both sides. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the distinguished 
Republican leader have a speaker? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from California [Mr. CRAN- 
STON]. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
rise today in support of the resolution 
to designate April 24, 1990, as the Na- 
tional Day of Remembrance of the Ar- 
menian Genocide of 1915-23. This res- 
olution honors those who died during 
the Armenian massacre perpetrated by 
the Turkish Ottoman Empire. 

This legislation is in no way designed 
to accuse the current governments of 
Turkey, very different from the Turk- 
ish Ottoman Empire, or the Turkish 
people, who are our friends and allies. 
Nor is it designed to detract from the 
numerous contributions that the 
Turkish people have made to this 
county. 
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Rather, this legislation in designat- 
ing April 24 as a remembrance for 
those who perished in the Armenian 
massacre, is intended to recognize and 
acknowledge the atrocity that oc- 
curred against the Armenian people in 
an effort to help ensure that genocide, 
against any group of people, does not 
even recur, and that America will 
always express its anger over acts of 
genocide. 

I deeply sympathize with those 
whose relatives were killed in the Ar- 
menian massacre. I understand their 
anger that there are those who still 
deny that the massacre indeed took 
place, despite the fact that the massa- 
cre has been well documented over the 
past six decades. This is analogous to 
the denials that there was genocide 
against the Jewish people in Nazi Ger- 
many. Obviously, a bold lie. 

To refute these facts—re: the Arme- 
nian genocide—is to perpetrate yet an- 
other crime against the Armenian 
people. We have an obligation to re- 
member the victims of the Armenian 
massacre. As later events proved, the 
world did not learn a lesson from this, 
the first genocide of the 20th centu- 
ry—unfortunately, not the last. 

We cannot reverse the events of the 
past, but we can and we must strive to 
keep the memory of this tragedy alive, 
so as to help prevent a recurrence of 
the extermination of a people because 
of their nationality, their race or their 
religion. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
Senate Joint Resolution 212, the Ar- 
menian genocide resolution, is finally 
before the full Senate, after months of 
intense deliberation in committee and 
in Senators’ private consultations. 
Senators have spoken eloquently and 
forcefully on both sides of this issue. 
Usually, à commemorative item is 
dealt with speedily, and with little 
controversy. The lengthy debate over 
this particular commemorative testi- 
fies to the Senate's concern about this 
issue. This is as it should be. No one 
pretends that this is just another com- 
memorative, or that the Armenian 
tragedy should be approached with 
anything but the utmost gravity. 

Mr. President, I share my colleagues' 
deep conviction that Senate Joint Res- 
olution 212 deserves careful thought. 
For many years, I have felt very 
strongly that the mass slaughter of 
Armenians deserved to be commemo- 
rated in a meaningful way. I made 
strong statements to that effect here 
on the Senate floor. I have said as 
much to the Turkish representatives 
here in Washington. This aspect of my 
position has not changed one bit. 

Another aspect of my position has 
changed, however. My colleagues are 
aware of the amendment I offered to 
Senate Joint Resolution 212 last fall 
when the Senate Judiciary Committee 
considered the resolution. What 
prompted this amendment? Frankly, it 
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was an attempt to find a middle 
ground. The most deeply involved par- 
ties in the Armenian genocide issue, 
the Armenians themselves and the 
Government of the Republic of 
Turkey, are separated by a vast emo- 
tional gulf. 

Mr. President, my amendment was 
an attempt to bridge this gulf. Turkey 
is a responsible, valued ally. Armenian- 
Americans have contributed as much 
to our society as any of the many 
proud ethnic groups in the United 
States. It seemed to me that the U.S. 
Congress could play a role in bringing 
these parties to some mutually agree- 
able understanding. 

I also acted out of concern over what 
the U.S. Senate would implicitly be 
doing in approving the original text of 
Senate Joint Resolution 212. This 
text, which is before us today, puts 
the U.S. Government, through the 
Congress, on record as commemorat- 
ing a genocide against the Armenian 
people by the Ottoman Empire. 

Mr. President, genocide is probably 
one of the most sensitive issues ever to 
be considered by the Congress. Indeed, 
I was an outspoken supporter and 
original sponsor of legislation to im- 
plement the Convention on the Pre- 
vention of Genocide several years ago. 
But the Congress must act very care- 
fully when its actions give official rec- 
ognition to events as contentious as 
genocide. 

In particular, the Congress must 
temper its voice, or even withhold 
judgment, when a question is still 
being debated by responsible histori- 
ans. This imperative is all the more 
pressing when two such valued parties 
as Armenian-Americans and Turkey 
are involved. 

Mr. President, I wish that the histor- 
ical community had reached a defini- 
tive conclusion about the Armenian 
genocide. It would certainly have 
made by personal deliberations on this 
resolution easier. But historians have 
not reached a definitive conclusion. In 
fact, some of the leading experts on 
the Middle East have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their concerns about this reso- 
lution. 

My amendment was an attempt to 
air those concerns. I am not a histori- 
an, and I know of no Senator who was 
& historian before his or her election 
to public office. I am concerned that 
the Senate is drawing official conclu- 
sions before the experts have reached 
their conclusions. 

Mr. President, my staff and I have 
met with representatives of the Arme- 
nian-American community repeatedly 
over the past 3 months. They make a 
very compelling, well documented ar- 
gument for their cause. I respect their 
dedication and I applaud their com- 
mitment. I recognize the fact that over 
a million Armenians were massacred 
in a wave of violence around the time 
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of World War I. I deplore the atroc- 
ities committed against them. But I 
remain concerned that strong—respon- 
sible—voices continue to challenge the 
text of Senate Joint Resolution 212. 

Mr. President, my amendment was 
defeated by the Judiciary Committee. 
Out of concern that this issue not be 
glossed over by the full Senate, I re- 
mained a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 212, during the commit- 
tee’s deliberations. Without that co- 
sponsorship the resolution may not 
have sufficient votes to be considered 
by the committee. I did not think that 
was fair. Since the committee's action 
I have taken my name off as a cospon- 
sor. 

As we approach a final vote on the 
issue, my concerns have not yet been 
allayed. I remain worried that the 
Senate may be acting where the ex- 
perts have yet to reach a consensus. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that a 
way can be found to appropriately re- 
member the 75th anniversary of the 
Armenian tragedy on April 24, while 
allowing more time for consideration 
of the genocide question. 

For now, I believe that Senate Joint 
Resolution 212 is a step too far for the 
U.S. Senate to take at this time. 

If the cloture motion is defeated I 
still hope we can find a compromise 
suitable and fair to both the Armeni- 
ans and the Turks. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, this 
April 24 will mark the 75th anniversa- 
ry of the Armenian genocide perpe- 
trated by the rulers of the old Otto- 
man Empire. It is appropriate and im- 
portant for the U.S. Senate to enact 
Senate Joint Resolution 212, designat- 
ing this date as The National Day of 
Remembrance of the 75th Anniversary 
of the Armenian Genocide of 1915- 
1923.” 

The resolution is opposed very vigor- 
ously by the Government of Turkey. 
Opposition on the part of the adminis- 
tration has been equally intense. How- 
ever, I believe it is imperative for us to 
be guided by our collective con- 
sciences, rather than a sense of politi- 
cal expediency and adopt this resolu- 
tion. 

President Bush stated in 1988 that 
“the American people, our Govern- 
ment and certainly the Bush adminis- 
tration will never allow political pres- 
sure to prevent our denunciation of 
crimes against humanity * * *. I would 
join Congress in commemorating the 
victims.” 

In October of the same year, the 
President reinforced this view saying: 

The United States must acknowledge the 
attempted genocide of the Armenian people 
in the last years of the Ottoman Empire, 
based on the testimony of survivors, schol- 
ars, and indeed our own representatives at 
the time, if we are to insure that such hor- 
rors are not repeated. 

That is the purpose of Senate Joint 
Resolution 212. We seek to send a mes- 
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sage once again to citizens of our own 
country and the international commu- 
nity that the Armenian Genocide of 
1915 through 1923 should not be rel- 
egated to the dust bin of history. Doc- 
umented reports from that horrible 
chapter in the history of man’s inhu- 
manity to his fellow man show that an 
estimated 1.5 million Armenians out of 
2.3 Ottoman-Armenians either died or 
were deported from their homeland—a 
homeland which had been theirs for 
3,000 years. 

Human rights concerns among the 
various religious denominations were 
as deep-seated in the early 20th centu- 
ry as they are today. Much of the in- 
formation concerning the Armenian 
genocide in the old Ottoman Empire 
came from Protestant missionaries 
working in Armenia. Their reports, 
and reports from other sources, so 
concerned the United States Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey at the time, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Sr., that he filed repeated 
protests to the government. A 684- 
page British report on the massacre 
was written by Viscount James Bryce 
with the assistance of Arnold Toyn- 
bee. 

Even the old Ottoman Empire’s 
allies during World War I, the Ger- 
mans and Austrians, raised concerns 
about the genocide being directed 
against the Armenian people. The 
German military advisor to the Otto- 
man Empire, Otto Liman van Sanders, 
personally intervened to halt the de- 
portation of Armenians from Smyrna 
in November 1916. German theologian 
Johnannes Lepsius, did much to 
expose the Ottoman atrocities in Ger- 
many through his activities among 
German clergymen, university profes- 
sors and journalists. 

But perhaps the most damning evi- 
dence of the genocide came during 
this century's first war crimes trial. A 
short-lived liberal Ottoman govenment 
condemned the young Turk triumvi- 
rate, responsible for ordering the 
genocide, to death in absentia. 

The indictment, which was read 
during the first session of the court 
martial, was directed at the leaders of 
the young Turk Government of the 
Ottoman Empire, and all members of 
the Committee of Union and Progress. 
The indictment stated that the com- 
mittee operated as a secret agency, 
acting through oral and secret instruc- 
tions aimed at the destruction of the 
Armenians and subverting the consti- 
tution. 

Rather than recounting the entire 
indictment, I ask unanimous consent 
that the documents regarding the in- 
dictments and subsequent verdicts of 
the court martial be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. KERRY. I want to express my 
appreciation to Leo Kuper, professor 
emeritus at UCLA and vice president 
of International Alert Against Geno- 
cide and Mass Killing, for making 
these materials available to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

At the time of the perpetration of 
this mass atrocity, the United States 
Government was vigorous in launch- 
ing protests after protest on behalf of 
the beleaguered Armenians. Unfortu- 
nately, there was very little we could 
do at the time. Ambassador Morgen- 
thau was particularly outraged over 
the genocide and devoted a chapter of 
his book entitled, "Secrets of the Bos- 
phorus" to the massacre. He appropri- 
ately titled the chapter “The Murder 
of a Nation." I ask unanimous consent 
that this material be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. KERRY. Despite protestations 
to the contrary, the simple fact of the 
matter is that the Armenian people 
were eliminated from western Anato- 
lia. Where more than a million Arme- 
nians lived before the war, almost 
none survived later. 

Mr. President, times does not heal 
all wounds. Certainly it should not 
hide them. Just ask the families of the 
victims of the other two great geno- 
cides of this century, the victims of 
the Holocaust and the victims of the 
Khmer Rouge. In the case of the Ar- 
menians it has been one thing to 
suffer a tragedy of such horrendous 
proportions; it is quite another to be 
told that nothing occurred. Tragically, 
the administration opposes this resolu- 
tion which calls upon the people of 
the United States to pause for a 
moment on April 24, to remember the 
victims of the Armenian genocide. It 
would be a tragedy if the Senate suc- 
cumbs to political considerations 
which, once again, will make victims of 
the Armenian people. 

By passing Senate Joint Resolution 
212, we wil be repeating the words 
never again. It is time to help in the 
healing process and extent to the Ar- 
menian people the world over the dig- 
nity and justice they so richly deserve. 
In so doing, we will be asserting our 
own right to help define civilization, to 
assert moral principles, and to act with 
basic human decency and compassion. 

This resolution does not blame the 
Government of the Republic of 
Turkey for the massacre which took 
place under the Ottomon rulers. By so 
strenuously opposing this resolution, 
the present day government of Turkey 
does a disservice to itself by attempt- 
ing to camouflage or avoid altogether 
the truth. 

We cannot treat this issue like the 
deficit. We cannot succumb to political 
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expediency that allows us to ignore 
the truth. An expendiency that allows 
us to ignore this truth is an expedien- 
cy that allows these human tragedies 
to happen time and again. 

Acknowledging the truth regarding 
this tragic chapter of history can help 
us to move forward. Turkey is a friend 
and ally of the United States. And as a 
friend and ally, it is important for us 
to counsel the Government to come to 
terms with this tragic event—to reach 
out to the Armenian people and ad- 
dresses this issue with the resolve it 
deserves. 

The persistence of the Armenian 
community to gain international rec- 
ognition of this atrocity is appropriate, 
particularly in light of the cultural 
pain felt so deeply by all Armenians 
around the world. It is imperative that 
their efforts meet with success be- 
cause it is important for the issue of 
genocide to be placed in front of our 
collective human conscience once 
again. In so doing, we may help to save 
some other culture or race from future 
suffering or repression from a govern- 
ment which has decided that genocide 
may once again be implemented as a 
national policy to deal with a minori- 
ty. 

EXHIBIT 1 
INTERNATIONAL ALERT, 
Los Angeles, CA, November 9, 1989. 

To Members of Congress: I am writing in 
connection with the proposed day of re- 
membrance of the massacres of Armenians 
during World War I. 

As a sociologist concerned with major 
issues of human rights, I have carried out 
research, and written extensively over a 
period of some twenty years on the crime of 
genocide and the means for its prevention. 

The massacre of Armenians is one of the 
cases I studied intensively. Based on a wide 
range of sources, including not only eyewit- 
ness accounts and the testimony of survi- 
vors, but also governmental records, there is 
conclusive evidence that the massacres con- 
stituted the crime of genocide. 

Among the less publicly known documents 
is the record of the Turkish court martial 
proceedings against leading members of the 
former government, including the Ministers 
of War, the Interior and the Navy, and the 
Committee of Union and Progress, who or- 
ganized the killings. 

Attached to this letter is a summary of 
the indictment and of the sentences, as well 
as a brief statement on the background to 
the Armenian tragedy. 


Leo Kuper, Professor Emeritus UCLA 
and Vice President, International Alert 
Against Genocide and Mass Killing. 


INTRODUCTION 


Following World War I, the new Turkish 
government instituted courts martial 
against the Young Turk dictators, including 
the ministers of War, Interior, and Navy 
and other members of the dominant Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, [CUP] who 
had perpetrated the genocide of the Arme- 
nians. 

These proceedings established, beyond 
any doubt, that the deportations and massa- 
cres against the Armenian people during 
the War were planned and premeditated. 
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The aim of the policy was clearly the exter- 
mination of all Armenians in Ottoman 
Turkish territories. 

The evidence gathered and introduced at 
these trials included official telegrams sent 
by the central government to the provinces 
and accounts by eyewitnesses from various 
nationalities. The transcripts recording this 
evidence are widely available, since they 
were reported in the official gazette of the 
Ottoman Empire, the Takvim-i-Vekayi. Yet 
the Turkish government has never released 
the actual evidence. In fact, in some of the 
verified testimony, former officials acknowl- 
edge that they were ordered to destroy criti- 
cal evidence. 

Rejecting defenses based on the orders 
from higher authorities" argument, the 
courts overwhelmingly found those indicted 
guilty as charged. 

After World War II the Allies used these 
proceedings as precedent for the Nurnberg 
trials. 


BRIEF BACKGROUND 


Starting in 1915, the Ottoman government 
embarked on a course to exterminate the 
Armenian people. To its credit, the post 
WWI Turkish government instituted courts 
martial to prosecute those responsible for 
the worst crimes. The trial of the Young 
Turk leaders, initiated by the new govern- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire, is the first of- 
fical war crimes trial. The Extraordinary 
Courts Martial dealt with the major ques- 
tion of the subversion of the constitutional 
order and tlie wholesale deportations and 
massacres of the Armenian population of 
the Empire during World War I, what came 
to be known since as the Genocide of the 
Armenians. 

The government plan to try those respon- 
sible for crimes during the War divided de- 
fendants into three categories: 

1. Major criminals, who would be tried 
before the Supreme Court; 

2. Functionaries cooperating with major 
criminals, who would be tried in civil courts; 

3. Common citizens, who would be tried in 
the lower courts. 

Extraordinary courts would be formed ac- 
cording to articles 89 and 91 of the Ottoman 
constitution. The Empire was divided into 
ten zones to try all the criminals. By Janu- 
ary 1919, prosecutors and judges of instruc- 
tion were selected for four of the regions. 

The Commission of Inquiry established by 
the new Turkish government was author- 
ized to collect all evidence from the gover- 
nors throughout the Ottoman Empire. The 
Commission, through the Ministry of Interi- 
or and Post and Telegraph (PTT), requested 
that PTT offices in the provinces submit to 
the capital all communications which were 
sent out by the defendants pertaining to Ar- 
menians from May 1915 through April 1917. 
Many governors complied, others did not. In 
addition, the Commission of Inquiry interro- 
gated the statesmen and military command- 
ers who served under the Young Turk gov- 
ernment during the War. 

Enough evidence was gathered in 1918 to 
implicate a number of members of Parlia- 
ment, making it a liability for a government 
trying to distance itself from the extermina- 
tion policy of the Young Turks. The Sultans 
dissolved Parliament. Calls for the imprison- 
ment of those who had taken an active part 
in the implementation of Young Turk 
policy increased. In an attempt to bring 
some legitamacy to his government, Otto- 
man Foreign Minister Mustafa Reshad 
Pasha stated in Paris, in 1919: 

A pallid light is extended upon the atroc- 
ities committed against the Armenians, 
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atrocities which aroused the indignation of 
humanity; our land has been given back to 
us transformed into a gigantic slaughter 
house. 

By the end of 1918, almost 200 CUP lead- 
ers had fled, but the Ottoman government 
3 the extradition of major crimi- 
nals. 

Ultimately the Ottoman government ar- 
rested about 100 who fled. On December 9, 
1918, a Court Martial constituted to try 
Enver, Jemal and Talat the major perpetra- 
tors. The verdict, given on July 5, 1919, con- 
demned all three and Nazim, and sentenced 
in absentia to death, The courts martial in 
Istanbul also announced that others in- 
volved in deportations and massacres at 
Ankara, Gerasoon, Sivas, Adabazar, Bilejik, 
Bitlis, Izmit, Mamuret ul-Aziz, Amasia, Der 


es-Zor, Kirshehir, Diyarbekir, Kayseri, 
Konia, Changeri, Adrianople, Karahisar, 
Adana, Chatalja, Dardanelles, Bafra, 


Marash, Akhisar, Istanbul, and Kutahia 
must be brought to justice. By April 1920, 
the Commission of Inquiry had 110 files yet 
to be examined and the Courts Martial 
office had more than 100 dossiers of people 
to be brought to trial. 

The rise of the nationalist movement in 
Turkey and changes in Western policy 
toward it made it impossible to continue 
trials of Turkish leaders for crimes commit- 
ted against non-Turks. 

LIST OF MAJOR DEFENDANTS MENTIONED IN THIS 
FILE 


Aziz Atif—Head of the special Organiza- 
tion in Istanbul. 

Enver Pasha—Minister of War, Command- 
er-in-chief of the Ottoman Army. Member 
of the CUP Central Committee. 

Hasim—Minister of Post and Telegraph. 

Ahmed Izzet Pasha—Former Prime Minis- 
ter. 

Jemal Pasha—Minister of Marine. A fugi- 
tive abroad. Member of the CUP Central 
Committee. 

Mahmud Kamil—Former Commander of 
the Third Army. 

Musa Kazim—Former religious head. 

Nazim Effendi—Minister of Education, 
Special Organization and CUP leader in Is- 
tanbul. 

Rifat Bey—Speaker of Upper House of the 
Ottoman Parliament. 

Riza Bey—CUP plenipotentiary in Treb- 
zon. 

Behaeddin Shakir—Head of the Special 
Organization. 

Javid Sheref—Minister of Finance. 

Mustafa Sheref Bey—Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture. 

Talat Pasha—Minister of the Interior, 
former Prime Minister. President of the 
Central Committee of the CUP. 

Vehip Pasha—Commander of the Third 
Army. 

SUMMARY OF THE INDICTMENT AGAINST THE 

LEADERS OF THE YOUNG TURK GOVERNMENT 

OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE—APRIL 12, 1919 


[Full text of indictment read during the 
first session of the court martial, April 27, 
1919 and reported in Takvim-i-Vekayi (offi- 
cial gazette of the Ottoman Empire.) 
Number 3040.] 

The post-War Turkish Government indict- 
ed the leaders of the Young Turk Govern- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire, all members 
of the Committee of Union and Progress 
(CUP), for the following [numbers are for 
convenience]: 

1. The Committee of Union and Progress 
had operated in two ways in an effort to de- 
ceive the people: 
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(a) as a public organization, a party abid- 
ing and acting by its by-laws; 

(b) as a secret agency, acting through oral 
and secret instructions aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the Armenians and subverting the 
constitution. 

2. CUP activities were marked by violence, 
murder, pillage and abuse. Talat, Enver, 
Jemal and their party resorted to terror and 
violence in ruling the country, causing enor- 
mous disasters. 

3. The CUP had decided to enter the War 
on the side of Germany long before the 
Ottoman Empire declared war formally. 

4. To realize its secret program of elimi- 
nating Armenians, the CUP set up the Spe- 
cial Organization, composed mainly of 
criminals released from prisons. 

(a) Ostensibly, the Special Organization 
was created to help the war effort. In fact, 
it was involved in criminal activities. Be- 
haeddin Shakir was stationed in Erzerum 
and supervised the brigades in the Eastern 
Provinces. Riza was in Trebizond. Aziz Atif 
and Nazim led the effort in Istanbul. 

(b) The Special Organization was given 
abundant money, secret cipher codes, vehi- 
cles and weapons. 

(c) Members of the Special Organization, 
the CUP Representatives and local employ- 
ees were engaged in manslaughter, pillag- 
ing, burning of buildings and bodies, and 
violating the honor of women. All Ottoman 
subjects suffered from these acts and a sig- 
nificant number of those who suffered were 
Armenians. 

(d) An important portion of the files of 
the Special Organization and the files of the 
CUP Central Committee regarding Armeni- 
ans were stolen. 

The specific object of this investigation 
being the tragedy that befell the Armenians 
during their deportation, the Court notes. 

5. These tragic acts were not local or iso- 
lated incidents but were brought about by a 
central body, consisting of the indicted de- 
fendants, who directed them through oral 
and secret instructions. 

(a) The Ministry of Interior headed by 
Talat and the CUP were both engaged In or- 
ganizing the Special Organization which 
was employed in massacring and anníhilat- 
ing the convoys of deported Armenians. 

(b) Telegrams demonstrated that Talat, 
Enver and mal ordered the massacres. 
The CUP government leaders gave strict 
orders to bury the dead and burn their ef- 
fects, as corpses lay around for too long or 
were thrown into rivers, particularly the Eu- 
phrates, embarrassing the authorities and 
contaminating the environment. 

(c) Talat approved the drowning of Arme- 
nians in the Black Sea. 

(d) Vehip Pasha [who replaced Mahmud 
Kamil as Commander of the Third Army] 
testified that the destruction and annihila- 
tion of the Armenians and the plunder of 
their belongings were the result of the deci- 
sions of the Central Committee of the CUP. 

(e) Nazim believed that the measures 
taken against the Armenians would perma- 
nently solve the question of Turkey’s treat- 
ment of minorities. 

(f) Talat was aware of and consistently re- 
fused to act seriously on reports concerning 
the Armenian massacres. 

6. The CUP intended to annihilate the Ar- 
menians through deportations and massa- 
cres. 


(a) The CUP and Goverment carried out 
deportations and massacres even in distant 
places where there was neither military nor 
disciplinary necessity. 

(b) The governor of Mamuret-ul-Aziz re- 
ported that all the roads were covered with 
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so many corpses of women and children, 
that they didn't have enough manpower 
and time to bury them quickly. 

(c) From Diyarbekir alone, 120,000 Arme- 
nians were deported. 

"i. Some Muslims opposed ine measures. 
For example, the Muslims of Kastamonu 
told the governor: "Like [animals led to a1 
slaughterhouse, the Armenians of zeighbor- 
ing districts and their wives and children 
are being taken to the mountains and killed. 
We do not want this to happen here. 

8. The CUP and Government authorities 
strictly forbid Muslins to protect the Arme- 
nians. For instance, Mahmud Kamil, Com- 
mander of the Third Army, decreed in a 
telegram that any Muslim protecting an Ar- 
menian will be executed befcre his own 
house and his house will be burnt. Muslim 
employees and military personnel [protect- 
ing Armenians] will be court martia!ed. 

(a) The CUP and Government classified 
those who refused to take part in the massa- 
cres and deportations as traitors. Those who 
went along were protected and supported. 

(b) The CUP and Government dismissed 
officials for not carrying the orders to anni- 
hilate the Armenians from the central au- 
thorities; some of them were executed. 

All the points raised in the Indictment are 
supported by documents and testimonies. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY COURTS MARTIAL— 
SUMMARY OF THE SENTENCE, JULY 5, 1919 


[Full text of the sentences reproduced in 
the Takvim-i-Vekayi (official gazette of the 
Ottoman Empire,) Number 3604.] 

Based on verified and credible testimony, 
on documents, and on the irrefutable facts 
of the massacres and deportations which 
left practically no Armenians in the Otto- 
man Empire, the court found the defend- 
ants guilty as charged, except for Rifat 
{Speaker of Upper House of the Ottoman 
Parliament] and Hasim [Minister of Post 
and Telegraph]. 

In this session the court referred to five 
points to justify its guilty verdicts: 

1. The massacres in Trebizond, Yozgat 
and Boghazliyan were organized and perpe- 
trated by the leaders of the CUP. Claims 
that they became aware of the crime rather 
late were found invalid since the accused 
made no effort either to prevent their recur- 
rence or [to punish] the perpetrators. 

2. The decision to enter the war was made 
not by the cabinet but by the CUP. 

3. Former Prime Minister Ahmed Izzet 
Pasha had to resign from his post as Minis- 
ter of War because of the intervention of 
the CUP [in government affairs]. 

4. Supplies financial transactions, and 
assets were monopolized by the CUP, espe- 
cially by its Representative in Istanbul so 
that public wealth was in the hands of a 
handful of individuals. This impoverished 
the population, caused hardship, and conse- 
quently considerably weakened the war 
effort. It was also an instance of interfer- 
ence in government affairs. 

5. The CUP ran the affairs of the state as 
it wished. 

As a result, the CUP commanded the ma- 
chinery of the government and imposed its 
will on the country. 

The Verdict 


As principal organizers of the slaughter of 
innocent Armenians in an attempt to exter- 
minate them, Talat, Enver, Jemal and 
Nazim were found guilty. 

Javid and Mustafa Sheref were also found 
guilty. 

Musa Kazim, religious head and head of 
clergy, was found guilty as an accomplice. 
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Rifat and Hasim were found not guilty. 
Talat, Enver, Jemal and Nazim were sen- 
tenced to death. 
Javid, Mustaf Sheref and Musa Kazim 
were sentenced to 15 years of hard labor. 
The court’s decision——was unanimous. 
EXHIBIT 2 
SEcRETS OF THE BOSPHORUS 
(By Ambassador Henry Morgenthau) 
[Constaninople, 1913-1916] 
CHAPTER XXIV 
THE MURDER OF A NATION 


The destruction of the Armenian race in 
1915 involved certain difficulties that had 
not impeded the operations of the Turks in 
the massacres of 1895 and other years. In 
these earlier periods the Armenian men had 
possessed little power or means of resist- 
ance. in those days Arraenians had not been 
permitted to have military training, to serve 
in the Turkish Army, or to possess arms. As 
I have already said, these discriminations 
were withdrawn when the revolutionists ob- 
tained the upper hand in 1908. Not only 
were the Christians now permitted to bear 
arms, but the authorities, in the full flush 
of their enthusiasm for freedom and equaii- 
ty, encouraged them to do so. In the early 
part of 1915, therefore, every Turkish city 
contained thousands of Armenians who had 
been trained as soldiers and who were sup- 
plied with rifles, pistols, and other weapons 
of defence. 

The operations at Van disclosed that 
these men could use their munitions to good 
advantage. A similar "rebellion" at Zeitoun 
also proved that those despised merchants 
and traders of the Empire possessed ener- 
getic fighting power. It was thus apparent 
that an Armenian massacre this time would 
generally assume more the character of 
warfare than those wholesale butcheries of 
defenceless men and women which the 
Turks had always found so congenial. If this 
plan of murdering a race was to succeed, 
two preliminary steps would therefore have 
to be taken: it would be necessary to render 
all Armenian soldiers powerless and to de- 
prive of their arms the Armenians in every 
city and town. Before Armenia could be 
slaughtered, Armenia must be made de- 
fenceless. 

In the early part of 1915 the Armenian 
soldiers in the Turkish Army were reduced 
to a new status. Up to that time most of 
them had been combatants, but now they 
were all stripped of their arms and trans- 
formed into workmen. Instead of serving 
their countrymen as artillerymen and caval- 
rymen, these former soldiers now discovered 
that they had been transformed into road 
labourers and pack animals. Army supplies 
of all kinds were loaded on their backs, and 
stumbling under the burdens, and driven by 
the whips and bayonets of the Turks, they 
were forced to drag their weary bodies into 
the mountains of the Caucasus. Sometimes 
they would have to plough their way, bur- 
dened in this fashion, almost waist-high 
through snow. They had to spend practical- 
ly all their time in the open, sleeping on the 
bare ground—whenever the ceaseless prod- 
ding of their taskmasters gave them an oc- 
casional opportunity to sleep. They were 
given only scraps of food; if they fell sick 
they were left where they had dropped, 
their Turkish oppressors perhaps stopping 
long enough to rob them of all their posses- 
sions—even of their clothes. If any strag- 
glers succeeded in reaching their destina- 
tions they were not infrequently massacred. 
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In many instances Armenian soldiers were 
disposed of in even more summary fashion, 
for it now became almost the general prac- 
tice to shoot them in cold blood. In almost 
all cases the procedure was the same. Here 
and there squads of fifty or a hundred men 
would be taken, bound together in groups of 
four, and then marched out to a secluded 
spot a short distance from the village. Sud- 
denly the sound of rifle-shots would fill the 
air, and the Turkish soldiers who had acted 
as the escort would sullenly return to camp. 
Those sent to bury the bodies would find 
them almost invariably stark naked, for, as 
usual, the Turks had stolen all their clothes. 
In cases that came to my attention, the 
murderers had added a refinement to their 
victims’ sufferings by compelling them to 
dig their graves before being shot. 

Let me relate a single episode which is 
contained in one of the reports of our Con- 
suls and which now forms part of the 
records of the American State Department. 
Early in July 2,000 Armenian ameles“ 
such is the Turkish word for soldiers who 
have been reduced to workmen—were sent 
from Harpoot to build roads. The Armeni- 
ans in that town understood what this 
meant and pleaded with the Governor for 
mercy. But this official insisted that the 
men were not to be harmed, and he even 
called upon the German missionary, Mr. 
Ehemann, to quiet the panic, giving that 
gentleman his word of honour that the ex- 
soldiers would be protected. Mr. Ehemann 
believed the Governor and assuaged the 
popular fear, Yet practically every man of 
these 2,000 was massacred, and his body 
thrown into a cave. A few escaped, and it 
was from these that news of the massacre 
reached the world. A few days afterward an- 
other 2,000 soldiers were sent to Diarbekir. 
The only purpose of sending these men out 
in the open country was that they might be 
massacred. 

In order that they might have no strength 
to resist and to escape by flight, these poor 
creatures were systematically starved. Gov- 
ernment agents went ahead on the road, no- 
tifying the Kurds that the caravan was ap- 
proaching and ordering them to do their 
congenial duty. Not only did the Kurdish 
tribesmen pour down from the mountains 
upon this starved and weakened regiment, 
but the Kurdish women came with butch- 
ers’ knives in order that they might gain 
that merit in Allah’s eyes that comes from 
killing a Christian. These massacres were 
not isolated happenings; I could detail many 
more episodes just as horrible as the one re- 
lated above. Throughout the Turkish 
Empire a systematic attempt was made to 
kill all able-bodied men, not only for the 
purpose of removing all males who might 
propagate a new generation of Armenians, 
but for the purpose of rendering the weaker 
part of the population an easy prey. 

Dreadful as were these massacres of un- 
armed soldiers, they were mercy and justice 
themselves when compared with the treat- 
ment which was now visited upon those Ar- 
meníans who were suspected of concealing 
arms. Naturally, the Christians became 
alarmed when placards were posted in the 
villages and cities ordering them to bring all 
their arms to headquarters. Since this order 
applied only to Christians, the Armenians 
well understood what the result would be 
should they be left defenceless while their 
Moslem neighbours were permitted to 
retain their arms. In many cases, however, 
the persecuted people patiently obeyed the 
command, and then the Turkish officials 
almost joyfully seized their rifles as evi- 
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dence that a “revolution” was being 
planned, and threw their victims into prison 
on a charge of treason. Thousands failed to 
deliver arms simply because they had none 
to deliver, while an even greater number te- 
naciously refused to give them up, not be- 
cause they were plotting an uprising, but be- 
cause they proposed to defend their own 
lives and their women's honour against the 
outrages which they knew were being 
planned. 

The punishment inflicted upon these re- 
calcitrants forms one of the most hideous 
chapters of modern history. Most of us be- 
lieve that torture has long ceased to be an 
administrative and judicial measure, yet I 
do not believe that the darkest ages ever 
presented scenes more horrible than those 
which now took place all over Turkey. Noth- 
ing was sacred to the Turkish gendarmes; 
under the plea of searching for hidden arms 
they ransacked churches, treated the altars 
and sacred utensils with the utmost indigni- 
ties, and even held mock ceremonies in imi- 
tation of the Christian sacraments. They 
would beat the priests into insensibility, 
under the pretence that they were the cen- 
tres of sedition. When they could discover 
no munitions in the churches, they would 
sometimes arm the bishops and priests with 
guns, pistols, and swords, then try them 
before courts-martial for possessing weap- 
ons against the law, and march them in this 
condition through the streets, merely to 
arouse the fanatical wrath of the mobs. The 
gendarmes treated women with the same 
cruelty and indecency as their husbands. 
There are cases on record in which women 
accused of  concealing weapons were 
stripped naked and whipped with branches 
freshly cut from trees, and these beatings 
were even inflicted on women who were 
with child. Violations so commonly accom- 
panied these searches that Armenian 
women and girls, on the approach of the 
gendarmes, would flee to the woods, the 
hills, or to mountain caves. 

As a preliminary to the searches every- 
where the strong men of the villages and 
towns were arrested and taken to prison. 
Their tormentors here would exercise the 
most diabolical ingenuity in their attempt 
to make their victims declare themselves to 
be revolutionists“ and to tell the hiding- 
places of their arms. A common practice was 
to place the prisoner in a room, with two 
Turks stationed at each end and each side. 
The examination would then begin with the 
bastinado. This is a form of torture not un- 
common in the Orient; it consists of beating 
the soles of the feet with a thin rod. At first 
the pain is not marked, but as the process 
goes slowly on it develops into the most ter- 
rible agony, the feet swell and burst, and 
not infrequently, after being submitted to 
this treatment, they have to be amputated. 
The gendarmes would bastinado their Ar- 
menian victim until he fainted; they would 
then revive him by sprinkling water on his 
face and begin again. If this did not succeed 
in bringing their victim to terms they had 
numerous other methods of persuasion. 
They would pull out his eyebrows and beard 
almost hair by hair; they would extract his 
fingernails and toe-nails; they would apply 
red-hot irons to his breast tear off his flesh 
with red-hot pincers, and then pour boiled 
butter into the wounds. In some cases the 
gendarmes would nail hands and feet to 
pieces of wood—evidently in imitation of the 
crucifixion, and then, while the sufferer 
writhed in his agony, they would cry: "Now 
let your Christ come and help you!" 

These cruelties—and many others which I 
forbear to describe—were usually inflicted 
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in the night time. Turks would be stationed 
around the prisons, beating drums and 
blowing whistles, so that the screams of the 
sufferers would not reach the villagers. 

In thousands of cases the Armenians who 
endured these agonies had refused to sur- 
render their arms simply because they had 
none to surrender. However, they could not 
persuade their tormentors that this was the 
case. It therefore became customary, when 
news was received that the searchers were 
approaching, for Armenians to purchase 
arms from their Turkish neighbours so that 
they might be able to give them up and 
escape these frightful punishments. 

One day I was discussing these proceed- 
ings with Bedri Bey, the Constantinople 
Prefect of Police. With a disgusting relish 
Bedri described the tortures inflicted. He 
made no secret of the fact that the Govern- 
ment had instigated them, and, like all 
Turks of the official classes, he enthusiasti- 
cally approved this treatment of the detest- 
ed race. Bedri told me that all these details 
were matters of nightly discussion at the 
headquarters of the Union and Progress 
Committee. Each new method of inflicting 
pain was hailed as a splendid discovery, and 
the regular attendants were constantly ran- 
sacking their brains in the effort to devise 
some new torment. Bedri told me that they 
even delved into the records of the Spanish 
Inquisition and other historic institutions of 
torture, and adopted all the suggestions 
found there. Bedri did not tell me who car- 
ried off the prize in this gruesome competi- 
tion, but common reputation throughout 
Armenia gave a pre-eminent infamy to Djev- 
det Bey, the Vali of Van, whose activities in 
that section I have already described. All 
through this country Djevdet now became 
known as the “marshall blacksmith of Bash- 
kale,” for this connoisseur in torture had in- 
vented what was perhaps the masterpiece of 
all—that of nailing horseshoes to the feet of 
his Armenian victims. 

Yet these happenings did not constitute 
what the newspapers of the time commonly 
referred to as the Armenian atrocities; they 
were merely the preparatory steps in the de- 
struction of a race. The Young Turks dis- 
played greater ingenuity than their prede- 
cessor, Abdul Hamid. The injunction of the 
deposed Sultan was merely to kill, kill,” 
whereas the Turkish democracy hit upon an 
entirely new plan. Instead of massacring 
out-right the Armenian race, they now de- 
cided to deport it. In the south and south- 
eastern section of the Ottoman Empire lies 
the Syrian desert and the Mesopotamian 
valley. Though part of this area was once 
the scene of a flourishing civilisation, for 
the last five centuries it has suffered the 
plight that becomes the lot of any country 
that is subjected to Turkish rule; and it is 
now a dreary, desolate waste, without cities 
and towns or life of any kind, populated 
only be a few wild and fanatical Bedouin 
tribes. Only the most industrious labour, ex- 
pended through many years, could trans- 
form this desert into the abiding-place of 
any considerable population. The Central 
Government now announced its intention of 
gathering the 2,000,000 or more Armenians 
living in the several sections of the Empire 
and transporting them to this desolate and 
inhospitable region. Had they undertaken 
such a deportation in good faith it would 
have represented the height of cruelty and 
injustice. For a large part the Armenians 
are not agriculturists; their talents are 
chiefly for business and commercial life; 
though many of them do cultivate farms 
and engage in sheep-herding, many lived in 
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cities and large towns, and, as I have al- 
ready said, they represent the economic 
force of the country. To seize such peoples 
by the million and send them into one of 
the most barren parts of Asia would have 
been an act of the most inhuman spoliation. 
As a matter of fact, the Turks never had the 
slightest idea of re-establishing the Armeni- 
ans in this new country. They knew that the 
great majority would never reach their des- 
tination and that those who did would 
either die of thirst and starvation, or be 
murdered by the wild Mohammedan desert 
tribes, The real purpose of the deportation 
was robbery and destruction; it really repre- 
sented a new method of massacre. When 
Talaat, as Minister of the Interior, gave the 
orders for these deportations, he was merely 
giving the death-warrant to a whole race; he 
understood this well, and in his conversa- 
tions with me he made no particular at- 
tempt to conceal the fact. 

All through the spring and summer of 
1915 the deportations took place. Of the 
larger cities, only Constantinople, Smyrna, 
and Kutahia were spared; practically all 
other places where a single Armenian 
family lived now became the scenes of these 
unspeakable tragedies, Scarcely a single Ar- 
menian, whatever his education or wealth, 
or whatever the social class to which he be- 
longed, was exempted from the order. In 
some villages placards were posted ordering 
the whole Armenian population to present 
itself in a public place at an appointed 
time—usually a day or two ahead, and in 
other places the town-crier would go 
through the streets delivering the order vo- 
cally. In still others not the slightest warn- 
ing was given. The gendarmes would appear 
before an Armenian house and order all the 
inmates to follow them. They would take 
women engaged in their domestic tasks 
without giving them the chance to change 
their clothes. The police fell upon them 
first as the eruption of Vesuvius fell upon 
Pompeii; women were taken from the wash- 
tubs, children were snatched out of bed, the 
bread would be left half-baked in the oven, 
the family meal would be abandoned partly 
eaten, the children would be taken from the 
schoolroom, leaving their books open at the 
daily task, the men would be forced to aban- 
don their plough in the fields and their 
cattle on the mountain-side. Even women 
who had just given birth to children would 
be forced to leave their beds and join the 
panic-stricken throng, their sleeping babies 
in their arms. Such things as they hurriedly 
snatched up—a shawl, a blanket, perhaps a 
few scraps of food—was all that they could 
take of their household belongings. To their 
frantic question. Where are we going?" the 
gendarmes would vouchsafe only one reply: 
To the interior.” 

In some cases the refugees were given a 
few hours, in exceptional instances a few 
days, to dispose of their property and house- 
hold effects. But the proceeding, of course, 
amounted simply to robbery. They could 
sell only to Turks, and since both buyers 
and sellers knew that they had only a day 
or two to market the accumulations of a 
lifetime, the prices obtained represented a 
small fraction of their value. Sewing-ma- 
chines would bring one or two dollars—a 
cow would go for a dollar, a houseful of fur- 
niture would be sold for a pittance. In many 
cases Armenians were prohibited from sell- 
ing or Turks from buying even at these ri- 
diculous prices; under pretence that the 
Government intended to sell their effects to 
pay the creditor whom they would inevita- 
bly leave behind, their household furniture 
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would be placed in stores or heaped up in 
public places, where it was usually pillaged 
by Turkish men and women. The Govern- 
ment officials would also inform the Arme- 
nians that, since their deportation was only 
temporary, the intention being to bring 
them back after the war was over, they 
would not be permitted to sell their houses. 
Scarcely had the former possessors left the 
village, when Mohammedan Mohadjirs—im- 
migrants from other parts of Turkey— 
would be moved into the Armenian quar- 
ters. Similarly all their valuables, money, 
rings, watches, and jewellery, would be 
taken to the police-stations for "safe keep- 
ing" pending their return, and then par- 
celled out among the Turks. Yet these rob- 
beries gave the refugees little anguish, for 
far more terrible and agonising scenes were 
taking place under their eyes. The systemat- 
ic extermination of the men continued; such 
males as the persecutions which I have al- 
ready described had left, were now violently 
dealt with. Before the caravans were start- 
ed, it became the regular practice to sepa- 
rate the young men from the families, tie 
them together in groups of four, lead them 
to the outskirts, and shoot them. Public 
hangings without trial—the only offence 
being that the victims were Armenians— 
were taking place constantly. The gen- 
darmes showed a particular desire to annihi- 
late the educated and the influential. From 
American Consuls and missionaries I was 
constantly receiving reports of such execu- 
tions, and many of the events which they 
described will never fade from my memory. 
At Angora all Armenian men from fifteen to 
seventy were arrested, bound together in 
groups of four, and sent on the road in the 
direction of Caesaria. When they had trav- 
elled five or six hours and had reached a se- 
cluded valley, a mob of Turkish peasants 
fell upon them with clubs, hammers, axes, 
scythes, spades, and saws. Such instruments 
not only caused more agonising deaths than 
guns and pistols, but, as the Turks them- 
selves boasted, they were more economical, 
since they did not involve the waste of 
powder and shell In this way they exter- 
minated the whole male population of 
Angora, including all its men of wealth and 
breeding, and their bodies, horribly mutilat- 
ed, were left in the valley, where they were 
devoured by wild beasts. After completing 
this destruction, the peasants and gen- 
darmes gathered in the local tavern, com- 
paring notes and boasting of the number of 
"giaours" that each had slain. In Trebizond 
the men were placed in boats and sent out 
on the Black Sea; gendarmes would then 
come up in boats, shoot them down, and 
throw their bodies into the water. 

When the signal was given for the cara- 
vans to move, therefore, they almost invari- 
ably consisted of women, children, and old 
men. Anyone who could possibly have pro- 
tected them from the fate that awaited 
them had been destroyed. Not infrequently 
the prefect of the city, as the mass started 
on its way, would wish them a derisive 
"pleasant journey." Before the caravan 
moved the women were sometimes offered 
the alternative of becoming Mohammedans. 
Even though they accepted the new faith, 
which few of them did, their earthly trou- 
bles did not end. The converts were com- 
pelled to surrender their children to a so- 
called “Moslem Orphanage,” with the 
agreement that they should be trained as 
devout followers of the Prophet. They 
themselves must then show the sincerity of 
their conversion by abandoning their Chris- 
tian husbands and marrying Moslems. If no 
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good Mohammedan offered himself as a 
husband, then the new convert was deport- 
ed, however strongly she might protest her 
devotion to Islam. 

At first the Government showed some in- 
clination to protect these deporting throngs. 
The officers usually divided them into con- 
voys, in some cases numbering several hun- 
dred, in others several thousand. The civil 
authorities occasionally furnished ox-carts 
which carried such household furniture as 
the exiles had succeeded in scrambling to- 
gether. A guard of gendarmerie accompa- 
nied each convoy, ostensibly to guide and 
protect it. Women, scantily clad, 
babies in their arms or on their backs, 
marched side by side with old men hobbling 
along with canes. Children would run along, 
evidently regarding the procedure, in the 
early stages, as some new lark. A more pros- 
perous member would perhaps have a horse 
or a donkey, occasionally a farmer had res- 
cued a cow or a sheep, which would trudge 
along at his side, and the usual assortment 
of family pets, dogs, cats, and birds, became 
part of the variegated procession. From 
thousands of Armenian cities and villages 
these despairing caravans now set forth; 
they filled all the roads leading south; ev- 
erywhere, as they moved on, they raised a 
huge dust, and abandoned debris, chairs, 
blankets, bedclothes, household utensils, 
and other impediments, marked the course 
of the processions. When the caravans first 
started, the individuals bore some resem- 
blance to human beings; in a few hours, 
however, the dust of the road plastered 
their faces and clothes, the mud caked their 
lower members, and the slowly-advancing 
mobs, frequently bent with fatigue and 
crazed by the brutality of their "protec- 
tors.“ resembled some new and strange 
animal species. Yet for the better part of six 
months, from April to October, 1915, practi- 
cally all the highways in Asia Minor were 
crowded with these unearthly bands of 
exiles. They could be seen winding in and 
out of every valley and climbing up the sides 
of nearly every mountain—moving on and 
on, they scarcely knew whither, except that 
every road led to death. Village after village 
and town after town was evacuated of its 
Armenian population, under the distressing 
circumstances already detailed. In these six 
months, as far as can be ascertained, about 
1,200,000 people started on this journey to 
the Syrian desert. 

"Pray for us," they would say as they left 
their homes—the homes in which their an- 
cestors had lived for 2,500 years. We shall 
not see you in this world again, but some- 
time we shall meet. Pray for us!" 

The Armenians had hardly left their 
native villages when the persecutions began. 
The roads over which they travelled were 
little more than donkey-paths; and what 
had started a few hours before as an orderly 
procession soon became a dishevelled and 
scrambling mob. Women were separated 
from their children and husbands from 
their wives. The old people soon lost contact 
with their families and became exhausted 
and footsore. The Turkish drivers of the ox- 
carts, after extorting the last penny from 
their charges, would suddenly dump them 
and their belongings into the road, turn 
around and return to the village for other 
victims. Thus in a short time practically ev- 
erybody, young and old, was compelled to 
travel on foot. The gendarmes whom the 
Government had sent supposedly to protect 
the exiles, in a very few hours became their 
tormentors. They followed their charges 
with fixed bayonets, prodding anyone who 
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showed any tendency to slacken the pace. 
Those who attempted to stop for rest, or 
who fell exhausted on the road, were com- 
pelled, with the utmost brutality, to rejoin 
the moving throng. They even prodded 
pregnant women with bayonets; if one, as 
frequently happened, gave birth along the 
road, she was immediately forced to get up 
and rejoin the marchers. The whole course 
of the journey became a perpetual struggle 
with the Moslem inhabitants. Detachments 
of gendarmes would go ahead notifying the 
Kurdish tribes that their victims were ap- 
proaching, and Turkish peasants were also 
informed that their long-waited opportunity 
had arrived. The Government even opened 
the prisons and set free the convicts on the 
understanding that they should behave like 
good Moslems to the approaching Armeni- 
ans. Thus every caravan had a continuous 
battle for existence with several classes of 
enemies—their accompanying gendarmes, 
the Turkish peasants and villagers, the 
Kurdish tribes and bands of Chétés or brig- 
ands, And we must always keep in mind that 
the men who might have defended these 
wayfarers had nearly all been killed or 
forced into the army as workmen, and that 
the exiles themselves had been systemati- 
cally deprived of all weapons before the 
journey began. 

When they had travelled a few hours 
from their starting-place, the Kurds would 
sweep down from their mountain homes. 
Rushing up to the young girls, they would 
lift their veils and carry the pretty ones off 
to the hills. They would steal such children 
as pleased their fancy and mercilessly rob 
all the rest of the throng. If the exiles had 
started with any money or food, their assail- 
ants would appropriate it, thus leaving 
them a hopeless prey to starvation. They 
would steal their clothing, and sometimes 
even leave both men and women in a state 
of complete nudity. All the time that they 
were committing these depradations the 
Kurds would freely massacre, and the 
screams of old men and women would add to 
the general horror, Such as escaped these 
attacks in the open would find new terrors 
awaiting them in the Moslem villages. Here 
the Turkish roughs would fall upon the 
women, leaving them sometimes dead from 
their experiences or sometimes ravingly 
insane. After spending a night in a hideous 
encampment of this kind, the exiles, or such 
as had survived, would start again the next 
morning. The ferocity of the gendarmes ap- 
parently increased as the journey length- 
ened, for they seemed almost to resent the 
fact that part of their charges continued to 
live. Anyone who dropped on the road was 
frequently bayoneted on the spot. The Ar- 
menians began to die by hundreds from 
hunger and thirst. Even when they came to 
rivers, the gendarmes, merely to torment 
them, would sometimes not let them drink. 
The hot sun of the desert burned their 
scantily-clothed bodies, and the bare feet, 
treading the hot sand of the desert, became 
so sore that thousands fell and died or were 
killed where they lay. Thus, in a few days, 
what had been a procession of normal 
human beings became a stumbling horde of 
dust-covered skeletons, ravenously looking 
for scraps of food, eating any offal that 
came their way, crazed by the hideous 
sights that filled every hour of their exist- 
ence, sick with all the diseases that accom- 
pany such hardships and deprivations, but 
still prodded on and on by the whips and 
clubs and bayonets of their executioners. 

And thus, as the exiles moved they left 
behind them another caravan—that of dead 
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and unburied bodies, of old men and women 
in the last stages of typhus, dysentery, and 
cholera, of little children lying on their 
backs and setting up their last piteous wails 
for food and water. There were women who 
held up their babies to strangers, begging 
them to take them and save them from 
their tormentors, and failing this, they 
would throw them into wells or leave them 
behind bushes, that at least they might die 
undisturbed. Behind was left a small army 
of girls who had been sold as slaves—fre- 
quently for a medjidie, or about eighty 
cents—and who, after serving the brutal 
purposes of their purchasers, were forced to 
lead lives of prostitution. A string of en- 
campments filled by the sick and the dying, 
mingled with the unburied or half-buried 
bodies of the dead, marked the course of the 
advancing throngs. Flocks of vultures fol- 
lowed them in the air, and ravenous dogs, 
fighting one another for the bodies of the 
dead, constantly pursued them. The most 
terrible scenes took place at the rivers, espe- 
cially the Euphrates. Sometimes, when 
crossing this stream, the gendarmes would 
push the women into the water, shooting all 
who attempted to save themselves by swim- 
ming. Frequently the women themselves 
would save their honour by jumping into 
the river, their children in their arms. “In 
the last week in June," I quote from an au- 
thentic report, "several parties of Erzeroum 
Armenians were deported on successive days 
and most of them massacred on the way, 
either by shooting or drowning. One, 
Madame Zarouhi, an elderly lady of means, 
who was thrown into the Euphrates, saved 
herself by clinging to à boulder in the river. 
She succeeded in approaching the bank and 
returned to Erzeroum to hide herself in a 
Turkish friend's house. She told Prince Ar- 
goutinsky, the representative of the All- 
Russian Urban Union' in Erzeroum, that 
she shuddered to recall how hundreds of 
children were bayoneted by the Turks and 
thrown into the Euphrates, and how men 
and women were stripped naked, tied to- 
gether in hundreds, shot, and then hurled 
into the river. In a loop of the river near Er- 
zinghan, she said, the thousands of dead 
bodies created such a barrage that the Eu- 
phrates changed its course for about a hun- 
dred yards." 

It is absurd for the Turkish Government 
to assert that it ever seriously intended to 
"deport the Armenians to new homes"; the 
treatment which was given the convoys 
clearly shows that extermination was the 
real purpose of Enver and Talaat. How 
many exiled to the south under these re- 
volting conditions ever reached their desti- 
nations? The experiences of a single caravan 
shows how completely this plan of deporta- 
tion developed into one of annihilation. The 
details in question were furnished me direct- 
ly by the American Consul at Aleppo, and 
are now on file in the State Department at 
Washington. On the first of June a convoy 
of 3,000 Armenians, mostly women, girls, 
and children, left Harpoot. Following the 
usual custom the Government provided 
them an escort of seventy gendarmes, under 
the command of a Turkish leader—Bey. In 
accordance with the common experience 
these gendarmes proved to be not their pro- 
tectors, but their tormentors and their exe- 
cutioners. Hardly had they got well started 
on the road when ... Bey took 400 liras 
from the caravan, on the plea that he was 
keeping it safely until their arrival at Mala- 
tia; no sooner had he robbed them of the 
only thing that might have provided them 
with food than he ran away, leaving them 
all to the tender mercies of the gendarmes. 
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All the way to Ras-ul-Ain, the first station 
on the Bagdad line, the existence of these 
wretched travellers was one prolonged 
horror. The gendarmes went ahead, inform- 
ing the half-savage tribes of the mountains 
that several thousand Armenian women and 
girls were approaching. The Arabs and 
Kurds began to carry off the girls, the 
mountaineers fell upon them repeatedly, 
killing and violating the women, and the 
gendarmes themselves joined in the orgy. 
One by one the few men that accompanied 
the convoy were killed. The women had suc- 
ceeded in secreting money from their perse- 
cutors, keeping it in their mouths and hair; 
with this they would buy horses, only to 
have them repeatedly stolen by the Kurdish 
tribesmen. Finally the gendarmes, having 
robbed and beaten and killed and violated 
their charges for thirteen days, abandoned 
them altogether. Two days afterward the 
Kurds went through the party and rounded 
up all the males who still remained alive. 
They found about 150, their ages varying 
from fifteen to ninety years, and these they 
promptly took away and butchered to the 
last man. But that same day another convoy 
from Sivas joined this one from Harpoot, in- 
creasing the numbers of the whole caravan 
to 18,000 people. 

Another Kurdish Bey now took command, 
and to him, as to all men placed in the same 
position, the opportunity was regarded 
merely as one for pillage, outrage, and 
murder. This chieftain summoned all his 
followers from the mountains and invited 
these to work their complete will upon this 
great mass of Armenians. Day after day and 
night after night the prettiest girls were 
carried away; sometimes they returned in a 
pitiable condition that told the full story of 
their sufferings. Any stragglers, those who 
were so old and infirm and sick that they 
could not keep up with the marches, were 
promptly killed. Whenever they reached a 
Turkish village all the local vagabonds were 
permitted to prey upon the Armenian girls. 
When the diminishing band reached the Eu- 
phrates they saw the bodies of 200 men 
floating upon the surface. By this time they 
had all been so repeatedly robbed that they 
had practically nothing left except a few 
ragged clothes, and even these the Kurds 
now took, the consequence being that the 
whole convoy marched for five days com- 
pletely naked under the scorching desert 
sun. For another five days they did not have 
a morsel of bread or a drop of water. Hun- 
dreds fell dead on the way,” the report 
reads; "their tongues were turned to char- 
coal, and when, at the end of five days, they 
reached a fountain, the whole convoy natu- 
rally rushed toward it. But here the police- 
men barred the way and forebade them to 
take a single drop of water. Their purpose 
was to sell if at from one to three liras a 
cup, and sometimes they actually withheld 
the water after getting the money. At an- 
other place, where there were wells, some 
women threw themselves into them, as 
there was no rope or pail to draw up the 
water. These women were drowned and, in 
spite of that, the rest of the people drank 
from that well, the dead bodies still remain- 
ing there and polluting the water. Some- 
times when the wells were shallow and the 
women could go down into them and come 
out again, the other people would rush to 
lick or suck their wet, dirty clothes, in the 
effort to quench their thirst. When they 
passed an Arab village in their naked condi- 
tion the Arabs pitied them and gave them 
old pieces of cloth to cover themselves with. 
Some of the exiles who still had money 
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bought some clothes; but some still re- 
mained who travelled thus naked all the 
way to the city of Aleppo. The poor women 
could hardly walk for shame; they all 
walked bent double.” 

On the seventieth day a few creatures 
reached Aleppo. Out of the combined 
convoy of 18,000 souls just 150 women and 
children reached their destination. A few of 
the rest, the most attractive, were still living 
as captives of the Kurds and Turks; all the 
rest were dead. 

My only reason for relating such dreadful 
things as this is that, without the details, 
the English-speaking public cannot under- 
stand precisely what this nation is which we 
call Turkey. I have by no means told the 
most terrible details, for a complete narra- 
tion of the sadistic orgies of which these Ar- 
menian men and women were the victims 
can never be printed in an American publi- 
cation. Whatever crimes the most perverted 
instincts of the human mind can devise, and 
whatever refinements of persecution and in- 
justice the most debased imagination can 
conceive, became the daily misfortunes of 
this devoted people. I am confident that the 
whole history of the human race contains 
no such horrible episode as this. The great 
massacres and persecutions of the past seem 
almost insignificant when compared to the 
sufferings of the Armenian race in 1915. 
The slaughter of the Albigenses in the early 
part of the thirteenth century has always 
been regarded as one of the most pitiful 
events in history. In these outbursts of fa- 
naticism about 60,000 people were killed. In 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew about 
30,000 human beings lost their lives. The Si- 
cilian Vespers, which has always figured as 
one of the most fiendish outbursts of this 
kind, caused the destruction of 8,000. Vol- 
umes have been written about the Spanish 
Inquisition under Torquemada, yet in the 
eighteen years of his administration only a 
little more than 8,000 heretics were done to 
death. Perhaps the one event in history 
that most resembles the Armenian deporta- 
tions was the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella. According 
to Prescott 160,000 were uprooted from 
their homes and scattered broadcast over 
Africa and Europe. Yet all these previous 
persecutions seem almost trivial when we 
compare them with the sufferings of the Ar- 
menians, in which at least 600,000 people 
were destroyed and perhaps as many as 
1,000,000. And these earlier massacres, when 
we compare them with the spirit that di- 
rected the Armenian atrocities, have one 
feature that we can almost describe as an 
excuse: they were the product of religious 
fanaticism, and most of the men and women 
who instigated them sincerely believed that 
they were devoutly serving their Maker. Un- 
doubtedly religious fanaticism was an impel- 
ling motive with the Turkish and Kurdish 
rabble who slew Armenians as a service to 
Allah, but the men who really conceived the 
crime had no such motive. Practically all of 
them were atheists, with no more respect 
for Mohammedanism than for Christianity, 
and with them the motive was a cold-blood- 
ed, calculating state policy. 

The Armenians are not the only subject 
people in Turkey who have suffered from 
this policy of making Turkey exclusively 
the country of the Turks. The story which I 
have told about the Armenians I could also 
tell with certain modifications about the 
Greeks and the Syrians. Indeed, the Greeks 
were the first victims of this nationalising 
idea. I have already described how, in the 
few months preceding the European war, 
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the Ottoman Government began deporting 
its Greek subjects along the coast of Asia 
Minor. These outrages aroused little inter- 
est in Europe or the United States, yet in 
the space of three or four months about 
400,000 Greeks were taken from their age- 
long homes in the Mediterranean littoral 
and removed to the Greek Islands in the 
Aegean Sea. For the larger part these were 
bona fide deportations; that is, the Greek 
inhabitants were actually removed to new 
places and were not subjected to wholesale 
massacre. It was probably for the reason 
that the civilised world did not protest 
against these deportations that the Turks 
afterward decided to apply the same meth- 
ods on a larger scale not only to the Greeks 
but to the Armenians, Syrians, Nestorians, 
and others of its subject peoples. In fact, 
Bedri Bey, the Prefect of Police at Constan- 
tinople, himself told one of my secretaries 
that the Turks had expelled the Greeks so 
successfully that they had decided to adopt 
the same method to all the other races in 
the empire. 

The Martyrdom of the Greeks therefore 
comprised two periods, that antedating the 
war, and that which began in the early part 
of 1915. The first affected the Greeks living 
on the sea-coast of Asia Minor. The second 
affected those living in Thrace and in the 
territories surrounding the Sea of Marmora, 
the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, and the 
coast of the Black Sea. These latter, to the 
extent of several hundred thousand, were 
sent to the interior of Asia Minor. The 
Turks adopted almost identically the same 
procedure against the Greeks as that which 
they had adopted against the Armenians. 
They began by incorporating the Greeks 
into the Ottoman Army and then trans- 
forming them into labour battalions, using 
them to build roads in the Caucasus and 
other scenes of action. These Greek soldiers, 
just like the Armenians, died by thousands 
from cold, hunger, and other privations. 
The same house-to-house searches for 
hidden weapons took place in the Greek vil- 
lages, and Greek men and women were 
beaten and tortured just as were their 
fellow Armenians. The Greeks had to 
submit to the same forced requisitions, 
which amounted in their case, as in the case 
of the Armenians, merely to plundering on 
a wholesale scale. The Turks attempted to 
force the Greek subjects to become Moham- 
medans; Greek girls, just like Armenian 
girls, were stolen and taken to Turkish 
harems, and Greek boys were kidnapped 
and placed in Moslem households. The 
Greeks, just like the Armenians, were ac- 
cused of disloyalty to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment; the Turks accused them of furnishing 
supplies to the English submarines in the 
Marmora and also of acting as spies. The 
Turks also decalared that the Greeks were 
not loyal to the Ottoman Government, but 
that they also looked forward to the day 
when the Greeks outside of Turkey would 
become part of Greece. These latter charges 
were unquestionably true; that the Greeks, 
after suffering for five centuries the most 
unspeakable outrages at the hands of the 
Turks, should look longingly to the day 
when their territory should be part of the 
Fatherland, was to be expected. The Turks, 
as in the case of the Armenians, seized upon 
this as an excuse for a violent onslaught on 
the whole race. Everywhere the Greeks 
were gathered in groups and, under the so- 
called protection of Turkish gendarmes, 
they were transported, the larger part on 
foot, into the interior. Just how many were 
scattered in this fashion is not definitely 
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known, the estimates varying anywhere 
from 200,000 up to 1,000,000. These cara- 
vans, suffered great privations, but they 
were not submitted to general massacre as 
were the Armenians, and this is probably 
the reason why the outside world has not 
heard so much about them. The Turks 
showed them this greater consideration not 
from any motive of pity. The Greeks, unlike 
the Armenians, had a Government which 
was vitally interested in their welfare. At 
this time there was a general apprehension 
among the Teutonic Allies that Greece 
would enter the war on the side of the En- 
tente, and a wholesale massacre of Greeks 
in Asia Minor would unquestionably have 
produced such a state of mind in Greece 
that its pro-German king would have been 
unable longer to have kept his country out 
of the war. It was only a matter of state 
policy, therefore, that saved these Greek 
subjects of Turkey from all the horrors that 
befell the Armenians. But their sufferings 
are still terrible, and constitute another 
chapter in the long story of crimes for 
which civilization will hold the Turk respon- 
sible. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JIMMY CARTER, May 16, 


RECEPTION HONORING ARMENIAN AMERICANS 


[Remarks at the White House Reception, 
May 16, 1978] 


The PRESIDENT. The first thing I want to 
say is that it is an honor for Rosalynn and 
me to have you here in our home, which is 
also your home. 

In preparation for the previous meeting 
that I had with your group in the Roosevelt 
Room in the West Wing, I went back and 
studied some of the history of the Armenian 
people. And I, again, am impressed with the 
tremendous contribution that you've made 
to our own Nation, the high examples that 
you've set in leadership, in music, arts, in 
business, in polities, in education, and in 
your sound political judgment in choosing 
to be Democrats—[laughter]—also in your 
very early support of me when I ran for 
President. Yours was the first group that 
had confidence in me, and I will always re- 
member it. And your help for our party and 
our country is something that I appreciate 
very much. 

As one of the oldest people in the world, 
you have, I think, struggled with great cour- 
age and tenacity to preserve your own iden- 
tity, your own customs, and, too, in a very 
modest way, let the world come to appreci- 
ate what you've accomplished. 

I feel close to you because you were the 
first Christian people, first Christian 
nation, and because of that, your deep reli- 
gious beliefs, I doubt that any other people 
have ever suffered more. I know that 
through the early years of the foundation 
of your people's home, you suffered a great 
deal. But it's generally not known in the 
world that in the years preceding 1916, 
there was a concerted effort made to elimi- 
nate all the Armenian people, probably one 
of the greatest tragedies that ever befell 
any group. And there weren't any Nurem- 
burg trials. There weren't any high public 
figures who recognized how much you and 
your families had to suffer. 

Well, I feel very deeply that I, as Presi- 
dent, ought to make sure that this is never 
forgotten, not only the tragedy of your his- 
tory but also the present contributions that 
you make and the bright future that you 
have. 
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I'm very grateful that there are about a 
million Armenian Americans who provide 
stability in a unique place in our Nation's 
social and political structure, and I'm very 
grateful to you. 

I might add one other thing. You are very 
generous people. Some of you have become 
quite influential, quite affluent, and quite 
famous because of your superb achieve- 
ments. And this is a matter of great pride to 
me as it is to you. 

So, I just wanted to let you know that, in 
a few words, as President, and on behalf of 
the American people, I appreciate what you 
are. 

Thank you very much. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RONALD REAGAN, APR. 22, 
1981 


DAYS OF REMEMBRANCE OF VICTIMS OF THE 
HOLOCAUST 


(By the President of the United States of 
America) 


A Proclamation 


The Congress of the United States estab- 
lished the United States Holocaust Memori- 
al Council to create a living memorial to the 
victims of the Nazi Holocaust. Its purpose: 
So mankind will never lose memory of that 
terrible moment in time when the awful 
spectre of death camps stained the history 
of our world. 

When America and its allies liberated 
those haunting places of terror and sick de- 
structiveness, the world came to a vivid and 


tragic Seb Re of the evil it faced in 


those years o ond World War. Each 
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Dachau, & and so many others— 
became s us with horror. 


The ons of deaths, the gas chambers, 
the inhuman crematoria, and the thousands 
of people who somehow survived with life- 
time scars are all now part of the conscience 
of history. Forever must we remember just 
how precious is civilization, how important 
is liberty, and how heroic is the human 
spirit. 

Like the genocide of the Armenians before 
it, and the genocide of the Cambodians 
which followed it—and like too many other 
such persecutions of too many other peo- 
ples—the lessons of the Holocaust must 
never be forgotten. 

As part of its mandate, the Holocaust Me- 
morial Council has been directed to desig- 
nate annual Days of Remembrance as a na- 
tional, civic commemoration of the Holo- 
caust, and to encourage and sponsor appro- 
priate observances throughout the United 
States. This year, the national Days of Re- 
membrance will be observed on April 26 
through May 3. 

Now, therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby ask the people of the United States 
to observe this solemn anniversary of the 
liberation of the Nazi death camps, with ap- 
propriate study, prayers and commemora- 
tion, as a tribute to the spirit of freedom 
and justice which Americans fought so hard 
and well to preserve. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 22nd day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
fifth. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Reg- 
ister, 10:52 a.m., April 23, 1981] 
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(From the A. N. C. News, March 1983] 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE REQUESTS A RETRAC- 
TION OF STATE DEPARTMENT BULLETIN NOTE 


SPEAKER THOMAS P, O'NEILL'S ORIGINAL 
INQUIRY 


THE SPEAKER'S Rooms, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, December 9, 1982. 
Hon. GEORGE P. SCHULTZ, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I have read the De- 
partment of State Bulletin of August 1982 
and I am deeply disturbed because the De- 
partment takes an official position that 
“the Department of State does not endorse 
allegations that the Turkish Government 
committed a genocide against the Armenian 
people”. 

In modern times, genocide is a crime that 
can be committed only through the instru- 
mentalities of a national government or 
with the approval of a national government., 
Both President Reagan and President 
Carter have acknowledged that the geno- 
cide of Armenians took place and that it 
must not be forgotten. The United States 
Senate confirmed the Armenian genocide on 
May 31, 1920 in S. Res. 359. On April 8, 1975 
the United States House of Representatives 
confirmed it in H.R.J. 148, which I cospon- 
sored. And of course the genocide is well 
documented in the State Department's 
cable from United States diplomats in Otto- 
man, Turkey. These cables and Ambassador 
Morganthau's writings reflect no ambiquity 
regarding the responsibility of the Ottoman 
Government for the hideous fate of millions 
of Armenians. 

This sort of revisionism is an outrage 
when engaged in by historians; it is abso- 
lutely inexcusable when it comes from the 
Department of State of the grentest democ- 
racy in the world. Consequently, I am for- 
mally requesting the Department reconsider 
its position on the matter and retract its er- 
roneous “Note” of August 1982. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE RESPONSE 


Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Affairs, Powell A. 
Moore, promised in his January 7 letter to 
keep you abreast of developments on the 
issues raised by the August 1982 Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin article “Armenian 
Terrorism—A Profile.” In this regard I am 
writing you on behalf of the Department of 
State, Ed Derwinski, I and other depart- 
ment officials who participated on January 
12 in a frank, cordial and mutually educa- 
tional meeting with five individuals reflect- 
ing a broad cross-section of the Armenian- 
American community. 

At this meeting I explained that since as- 
suming my position as Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs last summer, I had care- 
fully investigated the circumstances sur- 
rounding the publication of the article on 
Armenian terrorism and its accompanying 
footnotes. The article was published as part 
of a special section on terrorism intended to 
cover the department's serious concern over 
terrorism, whatever the group or the justifi- 
cation invoked for violent actions. The arti- 
cle on Armenian terrorism was published 
not as an official statement of policy but as 
an article of interest. After its publication 
and receipt of inquiries, we published in the 
very next edition of the Bulletin (Septem- 
ber) the editor's note which follows: 
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"The article, ‘Armenian Terrorism—A 
Profile which appeared in the feature on 
terrorism in the August, 1982 issue of the 
Bulletin does not necessarily reflect an offi- 
cial position of the Department of State, 
and the interpretive comments in the article 
are solely those of the author." 

The Armenian Americans with whom we 
met raised no objection to the September 
editor's note in itself. Nonetheless, I want to 
confirm to you as we did to them that nei- 
ther the August footnote nor the article 
represent an effort to present the official 
position of the Department of State Publi- 
cation of the article and footnotes represent 
no policy change by the Department of 
State. 

I appreciated your directing our attention 
to this problem and giving us the opportuni- 
ty to clarify the matter, I hope that you 
find the above explanation helpful. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN HUGHES, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs and Department Spokes- 
man. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I rise 
today in enthusiastic support as the 
primary cosponsor of this resolution 
to establish a national day of remem- 
brance for the victims of the Armeni- 
an genocide from 1915 through 1923. 

I remember the day a few short 
years ago that I cast the crucial 67th 
vote enabling the Senate to adopt the 
international convention against all 
forms of racial and cultural genocide. 
It was a proud day for this body—a 
day when we collectively condemned 
the evil motives of men and govern- 
ments that led them to systematically 
exterminate entire populations as a 
resuit of what they believed or the cul- 
tures into which they were born. On 
that day, we declared that these mar- 
tyred millions of yesteryear did not die 
in vain. And on that day, we nobly 
kept alive the hope that agony suf- 
fered by the just could yet bring victo- 


ry. 

Today, the Senate has before it a 
specific historic example of the type of 
premeditated mass murder—spurred 
by visions of empire and power—that 
it so soundly rejected in theory with 
the passage of the genocide conven- 
tion. Yet we pause when confronted 
with one tragic totalitarian event 
which stained the early history of this 
century otherwise known for its gradu- 
al discovery of how civilizations can 
i if their inhabitants are only left 

ree. 

Indeed, Mr. President, no questions 
or mysteries should linger about 
whether the Armenian people endured 
a fierce rule of terror during World 
War I that we could only characterize 
as a genocidal campaign. We float on a 
sea of evidence—published accounts, 
eyewitness reports, and the confes- 
sions of the persecutors themselves— 
that furnish the proof of this devas- 
tating experience. If only as dispas- 
sionate evaluators, we cannot wade 
through this sea with indecision or in- 
difference. 
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We can cite the documentation for 
the Armenian genocide even before it 
began in earnest. We know that in 
April 1915, Ottoman rulers issued a 
proclamation ordering the deportation 
of all Armenians to designated vi- 
layets"—or provinces—mainly within 
eastern Turkey. Subsequent memoran- 
da filed with the State Department by 
missionaries, businessmen, diplomatic 
personnel, and educators—now avail- 
able for review at the U.S. Archives— 
indicate that 600,000 Armenians alone 
died in the deportations carried out 
only between April and December of 
the genocide's first year. 

The American consul posted to one 
of the major deportation provinces of 
eastern Turkey, Leslie A. Davis, notes 
in a number of written reports sent to 
Washington yet never acknowledged 
in the public debate on the Armenian 
genocide until today, that Americans 
living in the region labeled it as the 
“slaughterhouse vilayet." In a Decem- 
ber 30, 1915 dispatch to the United 
States Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Empire, Henry Morganthau, Mr. Davis 
wrote that: 

The term slaughterhouse vilayet * * * has 
been fully justified by what I have learned 
and actually seen since September. it ap- 
pears * * * that men, women, and children 
were massacred about five hours distance 
from here. In fact, it is almost certain that 
with the exception of a very small number 
* * * all who have left here have been mas- 
sacred before reaching the borders of the vi- 
layet. 

We have this information because 
Leslie Davis recorded it in a 132-page 
typewritten report for his superiors 
upon hís return to the United States 
after 3 years of consular duty during 
which he witnessed countless numbers 
of murders and forced deportations. 
Susan Blair, a researcher and author, 
reproduced the Davis report in her 
1989 book The Slaughterhouse Prov- 
ince." Blair points out that Davis of- 
fered a unique perspective of the Ar- 
menian genocide because as a diplo- 
mat representing a neutral nation, he 
personally visited massacre sites only 
to see the bodies of murdered Arme- 
nians whom he had previously seen 
alive." Despite these traumatic occur- 
rences, Davis, by his own admission, 
held little respect for the Armenian 
people or their culture. This eyewit- 
ness, Mr. President, was not a propa- 
gandist or a hired gun. 

So that my colleagues may have the 
opportunity to review the Davis ac- 
count, Mr. President, before we fully 
dispose of this resolution, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of it appear 
in the RECORD. 

Higher American officials than 
Leslie Davis, Mr. President, with no 
political or personal motives to cite 
the Armenian genocide other than 
their interpretations of fact, agreed 
that a systematic extermination took 
place. 
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Davis' immediate superior, Ambassa- 
dor Morganthau, concluded in a July 
1915 telegram sent to the Secretary of 
State that “A campaign of race exter- 
mination” against peaceful Armeni- 
ans" had begun “under a pretext of re- 
prisal against rebellion." 

Out of the White House and not yet 
even à Chief Justice, William Howard 
Taft wrote in 1920 that the Serbians 
and the Armenians shouldered more 
wartime suffering than any other non- 
combatants. 

President Wilson, deliberating on 
the growing body of genocidal ac- 
counts produced by Davis and others, 
instructed his Secretary of State in 
1919 to negotiate with Congress for 
the sending of United States troops to 
Armenia. 

And in our own day, with the benefit 
of historical analysis, Presidents of 
both parties have not hesitated to 
voice the truth about this tragedy. 

At a Holocaust memorial service in 
1981, President Reagan invoked The 
genocide of the Armenians" in promis- 
ing that America would never forget 
the lessions in human hardship 
learned from the two World Wars. 

President Carter also said in 1978 
that the Ottomans made a ''concerted 
effort to eliminate all the Armenian 
people." 

Yet we need not rely exclusively on 
the word of our own countrymen, past 
or present, to search for more confir- 
mation of the Armenian genocide. The 
Ottoman Government itself, ravaged 
by war and plagued by remorse, put 
the main perpetrators of the genocide 
on trial in 1919. 

The empire's indictment against its 
own Ministers of War, Interior, and 
the Navy states that through any 
number of oral or clandestine means, 
these officials authorized “an unend- 
ing chain of massacres, pillage, and 
abuse." But much of the evidence for 
the trials also originated in formal 
telegrams mailed from the central gov- 
ernment to the deportation provinces. 
Under the harsh if not hypocritical 
judgment of their peers, four authori- 
ties were sentenced to death and four 
others consigned to 15 years of hard 
labor. 

It should therefore come as no sur- 
prise, Mr. President, that the founder 
of the modern Republic of Turkey, 
Kemal Ataturk, explicitly renounced 
the “massacres of millions" by the 
Ottoman regime. Like free and demo- 
cratic Germany, free and democratic 
Turkey opened its history with a rejec- 
tion of the horror previously visited 
upon its own minority populations. 

It puzzles me, then, why our strong 
ally Turkey expresses concern about 
this resolution. They know as we do 
that as Ataturk proclaimed, the utopi- 
an Ottoman rulers, and not the Turk- 
ish culture or nation, were the instiga- 
tors of the genocide. 
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They know as we do that the United 
States Senate, both before and after 
this resolution, will assist the Ozal 
government with its economic reform 
program; that before and after this 
resolution, Turkey will remain a trust- 
ed and strategically vital member of 
NATO; and that before and after this 
resolution, we will still share the same 
security concerns. 

They know as we do, Mr. President, 
that Turkey will remain one of the top 
five recipients of United States foreign 
aid, with a military assistance package 
to equal $500 million this year. 

And they know as we do, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that no logical, moral, or politi- 
cal connection exists between recog- 
nizing one of the great human trage- 
dies of world history and our friend- 
ship with, or respect for, the Turkish 
people. 

Let us focus, then, on the only issue 
at hand—a proper commemoration—a 
single quiet day—devoted to these 
brave souls who fell because they 
dared to be proud members of one 
community and professors of one 
faith. 

Mr. President, the highest ranking 
Armenian-American in the history of 
our Nation is Gov. George Deukme- 
jian, of California. 

We in California, whether privileged 
to share in his proud Armenian herit- 
age by blood or just by the hospitality 
of our Armenian friends and neigh- 
bors, are justly proud of Governor 
Deukmejian. He is unable to address 
us in person with the eloquent argu- 
ments for passage of this resolution 
that he can make so convincingly. 

Being unable to address us in person, 
he has sent a letter addressed to me 
but deserving the attention and 
thoughtful consideration of all Mem- 
bers of the Senate concerned with jus- 
tice and with prevention of the recur- 
rence of tragedy. 

I ask my colleagues to give to Gover- 
nor Deukmejian’s letter the attention 
it deserves and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in the debate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, CA, February 21, 1990. 
Hon. PETE WILSON, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Office Building, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear Pere: I am writing to ask you to 
convey to your Republican colleagues in the 
United States Senate my strong support for 
Senate Minority Leader Bob Dole's initia- 
tive to commemorate the victims of the Ar- 
menían genocide. 

The diplomatic representatives of the 
United States at the time, along with mis- 
sionary organizations who provided relief to 
the victims and survivors and reputable 
scholars have all attested to the systematic 
effort by the Ottoman Turkish Empire to 
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annihilate the Armenian people between 
1915 and 1923. 

On April 24, 1990, the 75th anniversary of 
these atrocities will be commemorated 
throughout the world. The Congress of the 
United States has an obligation to join in re- 
membering the victims of that tragic period, 
and in doing so, to send an unmistakable 
signal to those who believe that silence is 
tolerance. 

I strongly urge the Senate to vote for this 
commemorative resolution. 

Your efforts and those of Senator Dole to 
secure passage of this measure are greatly 
appreciated. 

Most cordially, 
GEORGE DEUKMEJIAN. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I have ap- 
proached this debate with mixed emo- 
tions. I have been dealing with this 
issue ever since Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 212 was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee on which I serve. When 
the resolution was scheduled to be 
acted on, I started receiving phone 
calls and letters from friends and from 
the Government of Turkey suggesting 
that this commemorative was a dan- 
gerous statement: it contained, I was 
told, false information and would, if 
adopted, threaten our relationship 
with Turkey, and encourage political 
unrest and terrorism. 

Well, those are serious problems. So 
before the committee acted, I spent a 
good deal of time studying the facts. I 
have regretfully concluded that, while 
there is nothing in the resolution 
which justifies it, adoption of this leg- 
islation may threaten our relationship 
with Turkey and may encourage politi- 
cal unrest and terrorism. But I have 
also concluded that this resolution is 
historically correct—it factually me- 
morializes the tragic genocide of the 
Armenian people by the Ottoman 
Empire between 1915 and 1923. 

These conclusions create something 
of a quandary. Obviously I do not wish 
to offend Turkey or contribute to po- 
litical instability or terrorism. Nor do I 
want to commit the unpardonable sin 
of ignoring a crime against humanity. 
I think all of my colleagues who share 
my conclusion that a genocide took 
place have struggled with the same 
problem. 

I believe that Senator Dore has 
made a good faith effort to solve that 
problem. He has repeatedly said that 
this resolution has nothing to do with 
modern Turkey—it refers to events 
which took place before the state of 
Turkey was established. He has re- 
peatedly said that this resolution has 
nothing to do with the political 
agenda of some segments of the Arme- 
nian community—it does not imply 
support for reparations and is certain- 
ly not an indication of support for the 
terrorism which has been conducted 
by some Armenian nationalists. 

Senator Dore has gone further than 
that: he has publicly indicated that he 
is willing to modify the language of 
the resolution in a variety of ways. He 
had said that he is willing to amend 
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the pending resolution so that it 
makes it unequivocally clear that we 
oppose raising the issues of repara- 
tions or territorial dismemberment of 
Turkey as being absolutely dangerous, 
unjustified, unfair, and unacceptable." 
He has already made it clear that the 
resolution does not refer to Turkey 
but he is willing to go further: he has 
proposed language which says that the 
events being memorialized took place 
under “the government of the Otto- 
man Empire of that period prior to 
the establishment of the Republic of 
Turkey." 

Indeed Senator DoLE has gone per- 
haps even further than I would be 
willing to go. He has suggested that he 
would support an amendment to the 
resolution which would avoid the need 
to make a judgment about the historic 
validity of the claim of genocide and 
simply request that the people of the 
United States join the millions of Ar- 
menians and other people around the 
world who commemorate every April 
24 as the anniversary of the Armenian 
genocide." 

My point, Mr. President, is that 
there has been a real effort made here 
to compromise. But we cannot compro- 
mise the facts—and the facts demon- 
strate that there was a planned and 
systematic effort to eliminate the Ar- 
menian community by the Ottoman 
Empire between 1915 and 1923. Other 
Members of the Senate have already 
filled pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp with documents and reports 
which support the claim of genocide. I 
would simply indicate that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, along 
with other governments, has already 
recognized the validity of the claim of 
genocide; this resolution may repre- 
sent an initial statement by the Senate 
but it is not the first time that this 
conclusion has been reached by gov- 
ernments or other organizations. Let 
me cite just a few examples. 

Our Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Empire, Henry Morganthau, told our 
Government that “it appears that a 
campaign of race extermination is in 
progress under the pretext of reprisal 
against rebellion.” 

American Presidents have consist- 
ently referred to the genocide. Ronald 
Reagan, Jimmy Carter, George Bush— 
at least as a candidate—have all 
spoken about the genocide. 

The European Parliament, the 
American Bar Association, the United 
Nations Commission on Human 
Rights—all have reached the conclu- 
sion that there was a genocide. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that we 
are being asked to reject a violation of 
basic human rights for the sake of po- 
litical expediency. That I cannot do. I 
believe there was a genocide. I cannot 
ignore that fact. I cannot evade it. 
Recognizing it is the only way to pre- 
vent such disasters in the future. 
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If we accept the notion that diplo- 
matic and political needs ought to 
govern our behavior, where does that 
leave us? I see a rising tide of anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union; are we 
going to allow our diplomatic desire to 
improve relations with the Soviets to 
prevent us from protesting anti-Semi- 
tism? I hope not. But if the arguments 
of those who oppose this resolution 
are accepted, then we might be asked 
to ignore or minimize the anti-Semi- 
tism we all see. Will we use the same 
moral compass to determine our policy 
in Cambodia—should we take the easy 
course and embrace the leaders of the 
genocidal regime who seek to regain 
power? That is simply not what we 
ought to be about as human beings. 
And it ought not be what we are about 
as a country. 

Mr. President, I regret the fact that 
the people of Turkey may be upset by 
this resolution. I do not think they 
should be upset. I do think we have 
done everything we can to moderate 
the language of the resolution. But if 
the cost of making them happy is ig- 
noring a genocide undertaken by the 
Ottoman Empire before the modern 
Republic of Turkey was even estab- 
lished, I do not believe we can afford 
to pay the price. I will vote for cloture 
and hope to have an opportunity to 
vote for an amended version of this 
resolution. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, this 
has been a long and troubling debate. 
It has focused on a particularly pain- 
ful period in history. It has focused 
unwanted attention on one of our 
good allies and fellow NATO members. 
It has called into contention the Ar- 
menian suffering at the hands of the 
Turks, 1915-23. It has opened old 
wounds and unfortunately created 
new animosities. 

It is time to put all this behind us. It 
is time to step back from the emotion- 
alism of the moment and rationally 
consider how we can resolve the issue. 
For we are not historians. We are not 
qualified to make the definitive judg- 
ment on whether or not genocide actu- 
ally occurred in Armenia or anywhere 
else. But we do have a responsibility to 
bring this dispute to a close in a way 
that will acknowledge the suffering of 
the past and prevent any further suf- 
fering in the future. 

I am a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 212, which would resolve: 

That April 24, 1990, is designated as Na- 
tional Day of Remembrance of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of the Armenian Geno- 
cide of 1915-1923," and that the President is 
authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe this date as a day 
of remembrance for the 1.5 million people 
of Armenian ancestry who were victims of 
the genocide perpetrated by the govern- 
ments of the Ottoman Empire from 1915 to 
1923, prior to the establishment of the Re- 
public of Turkey, and in their memory this 
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date is commemorated by all Armenians and 
their friends throughout the world, 

The distinguished Republican 
leader, Mr. Do xs, is offering an alter- 
native that I believe can resolve this 
controversy. He has proposed that 
Senate Joint Resolution 212 be re- 
placed by a Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion with the following text: 

That April 24, 1990, is designated as Arme- 
nian Martyrs Day, commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of the systematic destruction of 
the Armenian people in the period from 
1915 to 1923. 

Congress calls on the people of the United 
States to join the millions of Armenians and 
other people around the world who com- 
memorate every April 24 as the anniversary 
of the Armenian genocide, a day of remem- 
brance of the 1% million Armenian people 
who were the victims of the government of 
the Ottoman empire of that period prior to 
the establishment of the Republic of 
Turkey. 

This alternative makes several im- 
portant changes. First, instead of 
being signed by the President and be- 
coming a law as would a joint resolu- 
tion, à concurrent resolution is merely 
& statement of opinion by the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, 
carrying no force of law. 

Second, the concurrent resolution 
could not be construed as a certifica- 
tion by Congress that there was a 
genocide. Rather, it calls upon the 
American people to join Armenians 
and others in a day of remembrance of 
the 1% millon Armenians who died. 

Third, this language makes very 
clear that Congress in no way consid- 
ers the present Government of Turkey 
or the present Turkish people respon- 
sible for the events of close to a centu- 
ry ago. While I can understand the 
sensitivities of the Turkish people on 
this issue, I would hope that they will 
not misconstrue this statement to be 
any more than it is—a commemoration 
of those who died 75 years ago. Turkey 
is a strong and valued ally. She should 
not consider this language to in any 
way diminish that standing. 

Finally, let me say that I support 
Senate Joint Resolution 212. Yet, I re- 
alize that this is a time for compro- 
mise, for understanding the sensitivi- 
ties of each side, and for resolving this 
issue with finality. Therefore, I urge 
my colleagues to support Senator 
DorE's motion to end debate and to 
move to a vote on the proposed Senate 
concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this request with the distin- 
guished Republican leader, and he is 
agreeable to it. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that of our remaining time, which 
I understand is about equal now, that 
he and I proceed to discuss the matter 
for 15 minutes each, and in that way, 
we will be able to profitably utilize the 
remaining time for the next 30 min- 
utes and hopefully thereafter. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the next 30 minutes will 
be divided equally between the distin- 
guished President pro tempore and 
the distinguished Republican leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
myself the full 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, let me 
begin to sum up the reasons I oppose 
the resolution and support cloture. 

First of all, the scholars themselves 
disagree as to what the facts were and 
are in relation to the question of geno- 
cide having been committed by the 
Ottoman Empire. So I think it is im- 
portant that scholars have the oppor- 
tunity to study the facts. 

As I have already indicated in my re- 
marks today and heretofore, provi- 
sions have now been made for those 
facts to be made available. The State 
Archives of the Republic of Turkey 
are open. The Council of Ministers 
only last year determined that they 
should be open. Students may have 
available to themselves ready access to 
those archives, and certainly the 
orders and regulations and proclama- 
tions and decisions of the Council of 
Ministers under the Ottoman Empire, 
just as the minutes of our own Depart- 
ment of State are made available, and 
they comprise volumes on top of vol- 
umes. 

Those minutes and proclamations, 
decisions, regulations, orders of the 
Ottoman Council of Ministers will be 
made available, so that scholars and 
historians may indeed determine for 
themselves what the facts are. 

So my point is that scholars today 
disagree, and I have already made a 
statement to that effect. I have quoted 
eminent scholars and historians, who 
are presently associated with various 
outstanding universities in this coun- 
try. I pointed out that they disagree as 
to what the facts were and are. So let 
us make it possible for the scholars to 
study. 

Alexander Pope said. Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree?" So I 
say, who shall decide when politicians 
disagree? Who shall decide when legis- 
lators in this body disagree? Let the 
scholars and the historians determine 
what history was. Legislators and poli- 
ticians make history. But it is the his- 
torian who interprets and analyzes the 
history that is made by legislators and 
politicians. So let the scholars deter- 
mine the facts, after careful scrutiny 
and study. 

My second point is that to adopt this 
resolution would inflame the virulent 
passions that have existed in the Bal- 
kans and the Transcaucuses and in the 
Middle East for decades, and even now 
are being inflamed. 

There are old enmities and hatreds, 
misunderstandings, and great instabil- 
ity that today exists in the Transcau- 
casus and in at least three of the 
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southern Soviet provinces in the Bal- 
kans, and we should not by our action 
herein inflame those passions further 
and exacerbate violence, hatred, and 
militancy, and that is what we will be 
doing. Too much has already been 
said, Mr. President, in truth on this 
floor. Too much by way of inflamma- 
tory statements have been said, not in- 
tentionally. They were not intended to 
be, but I am concerned that too much 
has already been said. 

This is the place where we debate 
issues and sometimes things may be 
said out of passion that are not intend- 
ed to fuel the fires. So it is dangerous 
to fuel these fires and they are not 
latent. They are not latent. It is dan- 
gerous to fuel them. 

Third, I oppose this resolution be- 
cause Turkey is the diplomat of the 
Middle East. The present Republic of 
Turkey has the confidence of Syria 
and Israel, and those countries in the 
Middle East. If indeed we see a shift 
from the East European stage to the 
Middle East, if we see for some reason 
the Warsaw Pact should dissolve, the 
stage is going to shift to the Middle 
East, and it will be important that we 
have a trusted ally there that is a rec- 
ognized diplomat and has used its good 
offices already in the interest of peace. 
In the interest of peace we need to 
have that ally. We need not offend 
that ally as we will do so grievously 
should this resolution pass. 

I have heard all of the qualifying 
statements and disclaimers stated. Mr. 
President, it is not necessarily how we 
view the language in this resolution. It 
is how it will be viewed elsewhere, and 
I am informed that the debates are al- 
ready going forward in the Turkish as- 
sembly where they have been watch- 
ing and listening with consternation as 
to what is going on on this floor. 

So Turkey has a growing importance 
in that cauldron of the Middle East. 
There are fundamentalists, there are 
radical fundamental forces at work in 
Turkey today that would enjoy seeing 
Turkey's orientation toward the West 
reversed. 

We have seen what happened in 
Iran when the radical fundamentalists 
took over that country. Let us hope 
that that never happens in Turkey, a 
country which sits astride the straits 
that lead from the Sea of Marmara to 
the Black Sea, the Bosporus, and from 
the Sea of Marmara to the Aegean 
Sea, a country that stretches astride 
and bridges Asia and Europe. Let us 
hope that that country never falls 
prey to radical fundamentalism. It is 
the only non-Arab Moslem friend of 
Israel, non-Arab Moslem friend in the 
Middle East. And we should do what- 
ever we can do to strengthen the dip- 
lomat of the Middle East, to strength- 
en the Republic of Turkey. 

I know we say oh, well, we are not 
charging the present-day Turks. Mr. 
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President, it would offend me if some- 
one were to charge that my grandfa- 
ther was a horse thief. And it will 
offend today’s generation of ‘Turks for 
their forebears to be labeled as crimi- 
nais. 

So I say that we should not do any- 
thing that would impair or menace the 
strength of Turkey as a diplomat as 
the shifting stage will go to that area 
of the world in future. 

W much time do I have remain- 

8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President pro tempore has 4 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I shall ad- 
dress a fourth point. 

Mr. President, the Constitution of 
the United States in article VI, para- 
graph 2, reads as follows: “This Con- 
stitution, and the Laws of the United 
States which shall be made in Pursu- 
ance thereof, and ail Treaties made,” 
ali treaties made, or which shail be 
made, under the Authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme 
Law of the Land and the Judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby.” 

In 1986 this Senate under the able 
leadership of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. DOLE] approved 
the ratification of the International 
Convention on Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide. We 
put the stamp of approval, the Sen- 
ate's approval on that convention and 
that is the law of the land. 

Now what do we do today? We pro- 
pose to contravene, to act in contra- 
vention of that international conven- 
tion, which required a two-thirds vote 
in this body, and which carried in this 
body by an overwhelming super major- 
ity. Now we set down the instrument 
at that point. What was the instru- 
ment? The international convention. 
This Government was a signatory to 
the international convention. That 
convention was negotiated. It was 
signed by our Government. It was ap- 
proved by this Senate and we should 
let our handiwork do its job. 

That convention provided for the 
codification of international law in re- 
spect to the crime of genocide. 

That convention provided the instru- 
ment, the mechanism, through which 
contracting parties could bring before 
the international organs, including the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions and other organizations of the 
United Nations, their disputes before 
the United Nations. 

And that convention also provided 
that the contracting parties in dispute 
could have their disputes with respect 
to the interpretation of the conven- 
tion and their disputes as to the re- 
sponsibility of a state for genocide to 
be brought before the international 
court of justice. That is what we have 
already provided. We put our stamp of 
approval on that international conven- 
tion. 
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That is where this matter should be 
decided, in the organ that was created 
partly by ourselves. We should not sit 
as a tribunal in this matter. We should 
not sit as some rump juridical assem- 
bly in the determination of whether or 
not the forebears of the present gov- 
ernment of our friend, our aily, the 
Republic of Turkey should be branded 
as criminals. 

How much time do I have out of my 
15 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 15 
minutes have expired. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield the floor for the 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senate Republi- 
can leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. I pay my respects to my 
friend, the President pro tempore, the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. We find ourselves on different 
sides of an issue that I think is impor- 
tant. We have tried to complete the 
record on this side with documents. 
one after another, facts, statements, 
stories from the New York Times. In 
fact, I have a book of clippings from 
around the world that was compiled 
about the Armenian genocide. 

I think we have to ask ourselves 
before this vote—and keep in mind 
this is only a vote to proceed: we are 
not voting on the merits. We are 
voting whether or not we have enough 
sensibilities in this body to even un- 
dertake to discuss the question of Ar- 
menian genocide. And who is going to 
speak for the annihilation of the Ar- 
menians if we do not do it in the 
Senate? 

Words spoke a half century ago by 
adolf Hitler as he unleashed the Holo- 
caust, words that echo still today in 
this Chamber, in our hearts, when 
Hitler said, Who, afterall, speaks 
today of the * * * Armenians?” Do not 
worry about the Jews, they have for- 
gotten about the Armenians. 

Well, I believe the Senate must 
speak because if we do not speak now, 
then who will? 

I still recall the justifiable outrage 
expressed when President Reagan vis- 
ited the Bitburg Cemetery a long time 
after the Holocaust. I am not moved 
by the plea that we should not punish 
the sons and daughters of those who 
may have participated in the Ottoman 
Empire in the slaughter of Armenians. 
I am moved by who might have been 
the sons and the daughters of the 1% 
miliion Armenians who were slaugh- 
tered. What about their sons, what 
about their daughters, if any? 

So as I said, we have a classic case 
here of David and Goliath. Armenia is 
flat on its back, devastated by earth- 
quakes, 500,000 people homeless in a 
little country of 3% million; 30,000 of 
its citizens killed 14 months ago. Ar- 
menia—David. 
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And on the other side, Goliath— 
Turkey. 

And I will concede, as I did in my 
opening statement, Turkey is an im- 
portant ally. They are our friend, and 
that is why we must make certain in 
our resolution that we are talking 
about the Ottoman Turkey. 

We will give Turkey a half billion 
dollars in aid this year. Not bad. We 
gave Armenia $5 million. In fact, our 
record in helping Armenia is probably 
the poorest of any industrialized 
nation, the record of the United 
States. 

And we had to scrounge around to 
find $5 million to help some of the 
people who are still living in shacks in 
a part of the world where they have 
very adverse winters. So Turkey gets 
$500 million. They get a lot of benefits 
from us. It is not just that Turkey is 
helping us. 

Turkey has a very active ambassador 
here. He is a very fine man. I have met 
with him, talked to him. I have no 
quarrel about him doing his job, and 
he has been to see every Senator. 

But Armenia has no ambassador, 
they have no embassy. They do not 
have any contracts with any business- 
es in the United States. They cannot 
put pressure on Senators. It does not 
happen to be a very attractive site for 
an investment in Armenia, at least 
right now. 

But lots of big American companies 
operate in Turkey. They put in bil- 
lions in investment and they take out 
millions in profits. And some of those 
investment dollars end up in the cof- 
fers of the Turkish Government which 
spends them on high-priced lobbyists 
who have been ali over us the past few 
months. And some of those profits are 
paying for the American industry rep- 
resentatives who have been hammer- 
ing home to many of us how impor- 
tant their profit margins in Turkey 
are. 

Turkey—Goliath—has all the troops, 
ali the guns, money, an embassy, 
American business,  lobbyists—the 
whole 9 yards. They can all speak for 
Turkey and make the case for Turkey. 

Armenia, none of the above. Noth- 
ing. A country flat on its back. 

And I just ask my colleagues in this 
procedural vote, if we do not speak for 
Armenia, who will? We have heard we 
should not decide this issue. It ought 
to be left to the courts. Let me remind 
my friends that this convention on 
genocide had been hanging around the 
Senate for 37 years before we acted in 
1986. We decided the issue. It is pro- 
spective; it is not retroactive. 

We have expressed our outrage 
about the German genocide, the Nazi 
genocide, genocide in Uganda, geno- 
cide in Cambodia. We passed resolu- 
tions on the Senate floor. We decided, 
without near the evidence in two of 
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those cases, Uganda and Cambodia 
that we have in the case of Armenia. 

The Senate has already made its de- 
cision in 1920, in a unanimously passed 
resolution. I put in the text of that 
yesterday. The Senate has hardly been 
the only body making a judgment in 
this case. The European Parliament 
declared that there was an Armenian 
genocide in the face of strong Turkish 
threats of retaliation. The U.N. 
Human Rights Commission, a fairly 
objective group as I understand, has 
declared there was a genocide. The 
American Bar Association has declared 
their was a genocide. And so have all 
of the following distinguished citizens 
of the world: Winston Churchill, not 
bad for a start; Elie Wiesel; Samuel 
Gompers; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; former French President Gis- 
card D’Estaing; Rafael Lemkin, the 
person who coined the word “geno- 
cide" in 1946; 10 American Presidents, 
Democrats and Republicans; former 
Speaker Tip O'Neill; former President 
Gerald Ford; Henry Cabot Lodge; Car- 
dinal Cushing. 

I put in the Recorp yesterday the 
names of 26 of my colleagues on each 
side of the aisle who made strong 
statements about this over the years. 
All of these people cared enough to 
look at the facts. 

Let me say again, this is not a small 
book. This is a book on the Armenian 
genocide. News stories from around 
the world in 1915, 1916, 1918, and not 
one has been refuted on the Senate 
floor. The New York Times talked 
about 800,000 slain, how Armenian 
children were starved, how Armenian 
women were sold. So let us look at the 
facts. 

I said earlier on, let us let history be 
the judge. "Oh, we have not waited 
long enough. We want the scholars to 
look at it." After 75 years, the Turks 
are saying, We are finally going to 
open up the archives.” They have 
been saying that for years. And that is 
not my quote. It is a story which ap- 
pears in one of the Turkish newspa- 
pers which I made reference to 2 days 
ago. Normally archives are opened 
after 50 years. We waited 75 years. 
They are now saying we do not want 
this to happen; if there is anything 
left you can look at it. 

Again records in the Turkish news- 
papers, not Armenian newspapers, say 
they have been going through those 
things for years to delete all the mate- 
rial that might be incriminating. So 
we have all kinds of evidence. We have 
cartons of it. We have 10 times as 
much documentary evidence on this 
genocide as we ever had on the killing 
fields of Cambodia. But no one I know 
of stands around on the floor saying, 
“Well, I do not have the proof on 
Cambodia.” We all voted for it. And 
we were right. 

We have some of the same kind of 
gruesome photography of Armenian 
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women and children—I did not display 
it on this floor because I did not want 
to do that—that shows the murdered, 
mutilated, burned, decapitated, and 
battered bodies of Armenian women 
2 children and men. It was a geno- 
cide. 

We do not need more time to study. 
We have had lots of hearings, lots of 
debate. 

Some want more hearings. Who are 
they going to call to testify? Who is 
alive that perpetrated the crime of 
genocide? No one. We do not fault the 
present Turkish leaders, the sons and 
the grandsons and the daughters and 
the granddaughters of those who may 
have perpetrated the crimes, but we 
are trying to remember the sons and 
the grandsons and the daughters and 
the granddaughters of the 1.5-million 
Armenians had who were slaughtered. 

My colleagues will weigh the equity, 
and see how they come out. So, I sug- 
gest, we are going to have a procedural 
vote. They can vote not to take it up; 
then they may never have to face it. 

There are some saying Congress is 
becoming more and more like this; we 
do not have to face tough issues. This 
is not a popular issue. Some say: “Ar- 
menia? Who cares?" The poor, suffer- 
ing Armenians. We used to talk about 
it at home: “Eat your food; save it for 
the Armenians.” 

They have been survivors. I guess 
the last time I counted, I know of one 
Armenian in Kansas. I understand 
there are about 50 of Turkish descent 
in my State. I met one Armenian in 
Winfield, KS, just a few months ago. 
So I do not have some big constituen- 
cy in Kansas. But if we do not get a 
cloture vote today or next week or 
later, this issue is going to come back. 

We care deeply about the issue. We 
had up to 60 cosponsors. I will confess 
it has dropped to 46, because a lot of 
people are concerned. Every Senator 
on this floor has said: 

I sympathize with the Armenians. I wish 
we could do something. It was terrible. 
There were atrocities. There were tragedies. 
But I cannot do anything that might offend 
the Turkish Republic. 

Then came the onslaught. The on- 
slaught started before it came out of 
committee. We have offered a compro- 
mise. I am still prepared to compro- 
mise. Before we have the vote I am 
going to ask unanimous consent that 
we convert the joint resolution into a 
concurrent resolution and change the 
language. I do not want to offend 
Turkey. I have been there. As I said 
before, I went at the suggestion of the 
distinguished President pro tempore. 
And he is right, more of our colleagues 
should visit the Turkish Republic. 
They are our friends. 

I am not certain I will be welcome 
again, but others may be. It is an im- 
portant ally. But we are not talking 
about today. We are talking about 
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something that happened 75 years 
ago. 

Maybe we can compromise. I am pre- 
pared to do that, but I understand 
they do not want anything. I do not 
know of any way to duck the issue. I 
understand there are going to be ef- 
forts in the House and maybe efforts 
here later. If we cannot see it through 
this way, we will start offering it as an 
amendment to every bill that comes 
up. I do not think we want to do that. 
I would like to try to figure out some 
way to resolve it and have it done. 

It is not pleasant for the Republican 
leader in this case to be on the other 
side of the President. And we think we 
have a solution to that. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). One and one-half minutes, 
under the present unanimous consent. 

Mr. DOLE. I want to close this 
phase of the debate and I want to read 
the words from a telegram sent by the 
Minister of the Interior of the Otto- 
man Empire—this is the guy in charge 
of the genocide—to the Government 
of Aleppo, dated January 15, 1916. I 
read this. This is it. It was signed by 
Talaat. He was part of the triumverate 
responsible. Let me read quickly. It is 
dated January 15, 1916. 

We hear that certain orphanages which 
have been open receive also the children of 
Armenians. Whether this is done through 
ignorance of our real purpose, or through 
contempt of it, the government will regard 
the feeding of such children or any attempt 
to prolong their lives as an act entirely op- 
posed to its purpose, since it considers the 
survival of these children as detrimental. I 
recommend that such children shall not be 
received into the orphanages, and no at- 
tempts are to be made to establish special 
orphanages for them. Minister of the 
Interior. 

That is an order: Starve the chil- 
dren. And they did. They were success- 
ful. Drown the women, sell the 
women, slaughter the men. They were 
successful. And we stand here today 
and say we are powerless. We cannot 
even express our sense of Congress 
through a joint resolution, concurrent 
resolution, or simple resolution. 

So, I hope in the closing few minutes 
that my colleagues will understand 
this is a procedural vote. This is a vote 
about the human rights we all talk 
about, talk about, and parade around 
and say “Oh, I am for human rights.” 
Well, this is a good place to start. I 
hope my colleagues will let us proceed 
to the resolution and then we can 
have our debate, offer our amend- 
ments. But, if we cannot even proceed 
to the resolution, we have no other 
choice but to offer it at the next op- 
portunity as an amendment, so we do 
not have to go through this process. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, how 
much time does each side have re- 
? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia has 16 
minutes, 25 seconds. The minority 
leader, Republican leader has 16 min- 
utes, 23 seconds. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened to my friend with great interest 
and I share his feeling of compassion 
toward the victims of atrocities. I 
share those compassions wherever 
they may exist or occur. 

The distinguished Republican leader 
has spoke about the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor and how the Turkish Ambassador 
has contacted Members of the Senate. 
And he has said that the Armenians 
have no Ambassador. 

Not only the Turkish Ambassador 
has discussed this with Members of 
the Senate, but the American Ambas- 
sador to Turkey has had discussions 
with Members of the Senate and has 
underlined the concerns that have 
been expressed here on this floor by 
myself and others, with respect to 
what may be the pernicious results of 
this well-intentioned resolution. 

Reference has been made to the 
American Bar Association, and others, 
who have labeled the actions of the 
Ottoman Empire as genocide. 

Mr. President, this is the U.S. 
Senate. The American Bar Associa- 
tion—I have great respect for that as- 
sociation—may make a proclamation. 
Senators on this floor may stand and 
say, well, the actions were genocide. 
But there is a great deal of difference, 
when it comes to the Senate itself, the 
most powerful upper legislative body 
of the free world, when it makes a 
proclamation, when it puts on its 
stamp of approval. It is far different 
from an edict or announcement or 
proclamation from some other group, 
let it be American to the core. 

We are talking about the Senate 
now, and we are Members of the 
Senate. My good friend speaks of the 
resolutions that we all passed in 1978 
concerning Cambodia. Mr. President, 
1978 was 10 years before this Senate 
approved the ratification of the inter- 
national convention. But now, ex post 
facto, we want to go back. It is being 
urged that we, that the Senators, the 
Senate go back now 70 years and pro- 
claim about actions about which we do 
not have the facts, I do not have the 
facts, no one of 100 Senators has the 
facts, on which to make a careful, de- 
liberate, objective judgment. 

So that is why the Senate approved 
the ratification of the International 
Convention. 

Mr. President, under the American 
system, there are tribunals that have 
been constitutionally created to deter- 
mine what is right and what is wrong 
in cases before them. I have heard it 
said here on the Senate floor, let us 
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bre the resolution; it is right; it is 

Mr. President, the court system of 
the United States is different from the 
court system of England, but we can 
look at the English history and see the 
incipient beginnings of our own court 
system in many respects. 

Henry I, who reigned from 1100 to 
1135, created the Exchequer court and 
the system of itinerant justices who 
went out and down into the Shire 
courts and the hundred courts, the 
other feudal courts from the Curia 
Regis to represent the king, the crown. 

William I, William the Conqueror, 
reigned from 1066 to 1087. He brought 
over from the continent itself what is 
the equal of today's accusing jury, the 
special inquest, the grand inquest. And 
Henry II enlarged upon his grandfa- 
ther's actions, whereas under Henry I, 
royal writs could take from the Shire 
courts and other courts specified cases 
and bring them before the Curia 
Regis, which was the King's court, the 
royal court. 

Henry II, who reigned from 1154, 
following the reign of Stephen, to 
1189—1154 to 1189—enlarged and ex- 
panded on the system of writs where- 
by contesting parties could make use 
of the jury system. Henry II intro- 
duced the jury system—I am not talk- 
ing about the accusing jury; I am talk- 
ing about the jury system—and ex- 
panded the reach of the Exchequer 
court and created a Court of Common 
Pleas. 

The Magnum Concilium was the 
great council made up of 500 barons 
and thanes and people of wealth and 
property. That constituted the high 
court of Parliament. Another British 
system, the House of Lords, still con- 
stitutes the highest court under the 
British system. 

Our forefathers saw it differently. 
They did not place into the hands of 
the Senate of the United States juridi- 
cal powers; they created a Supreme 
Court. And the Senate in the First 
Congress initiated the act, the judici- 
ary act by which that Supreme Court 
was formally constituted and made up 
of six justices at that time. 

So this Senate did not sit as a high 
court except in cases of impeachment. 
Here, again, we might retire to the his- 
tory of the motherland, imposed on 
many of us and certainly many who 
sat at the convention and the First 
Congress. 

So it was the reign of Edward III. 
Edward I reigned from 1272 to 1307. 
Edward II, deposed by the first Parlía- 
ment, reigned from 1307 to 1327 and 
Edward III reigned from 1327 to 1377. 

It was during Edward I's reign that 
Parliament found a way to control the 
King's ministers. The first impeach- 
ment occurred in 1376 when Richard 
Lyons, who was a customs officer, was 
accused of illegal acts. But that was 
not the last time that impeachment 
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was used. It was used many more 
times. So our forebears provided for 
this Senate to be the tribunal in the 
cases of impeachment, but not in the 
cases that the courts of this country 
were constituted to decide. 

So as for the right and wrongs in 
particular cases, those were decided by 
the courts. The same is true with 
regard to international conventions. 
This Senate, by its own harid, put its 
stamp of approval by a supermajority, 
two-thirds required, on the Interna- 
tional Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. There it is that cases involv- 
ing suspected genocide are to be deter- 
mined. 

So there is the instrument, there is 
the mechanism where this matter 
should be decided. It should not be in 
this court of impeachment that we 
should try a friendly country, an ally— 
Turkey. 

I hope that the distinguished Re- 
publican leader will draw back from 
something that he has said, and I par- 
aphrase him: If we do not succeed 
today, we will try Tuesday. If we do 
not try Tuesday, we will try again and 
again and again. We will do it by 
amendment. 

I hope that my friend will not per- 
sist. Of course, this is on a motion to 
invoke cloture on a motion to proceed. 
But that is within the Senate's rules, 
and there have been other instances in 
which the motion to proceed was 
indeed filibustered. Sometimes it turns 
out to be best. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 4 minutes and 53 seconds. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senate is about to vote on one of the 
most critical issues of human rights in 
the 20th century, involving one of the 
most senseless and despicable atroc- 
ities in all of human history. 

The question before the Senate is 
very simple. The issue is justice for 
the Armenians, and it is time for the 
Senate of the United States to go on 
record in support of the Armenian 
genocide resolution. 

Nothing in this resolution disparages 
the modern Government of Turkey. 

But those who have studied the his- 
tory of the tragic times during and im- 
mediately after World War I are well 
aware of the cruel and bloody and con- 
tinuing massacre of the courageous 
and proud Armenian people that took 
place beginning in 1915. 

Over 1% million innocent Armenian 
men, women, and children were tor- 
tured and murdered under the Otto- 
man Empire, in one of the darkest 
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chapters in the history of man’s inhu- 
manity to man. 

By remembering the Armenians 
today, by adopting the Armenian 
genocide resolution, the United States 
Senate can help to ensure that the 
abominable crime of genocide is never 
repeated again—in any nation in any 
place on earth. 

I urge the Senate to invoke cloture 
€ to pass this long overdue resolu- 
tion. 

I yield back the remaining time to 
the minority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader has 14 minutes 40 sec- 
onds. 

Mr. DOLE. I may not need all that 
time and will be pleased to have the 
distinguished President pro tempore 
close the debate. He has about 4 or 5 
minutes remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. I did want to touch on 
one point that has been discussed by 
some. We have talked about the stra- 
tegic importance of Turkey, and it is 
true. This is an argument some of us 
made when we debated a resolution on 
Chinese students that did not seem to 
sell too wel! on the other side and not 
too well on this side. Thirty-seven Sen- 
ators voted to sustain the President's 
veto, and in that case the President 
had already done everything by Exec- 
utive order that would have been done 
by the legislation. So I want to point 
out there is a rather clear difference. 

Mr. President, I have listened to the 
distingished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Bumpers]; and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Boren]; and the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM]. 
Nearly every Senator that I can 
recall—and I have not missed too 
much of the debate—has stated very 
precisely their concern and their feel- 
ing for those Armenians who did 
suffer during this period without any 
reference to the word "genocide." And, 
again, I displayed for those who may 
have missed it some of the news sto- 
ries. Those in the back of the Cham- 
ber happen to be from the New York 
Times, but they are reprinted in this 
book on the Armenian genocide, sto- 
ries from around the world. 

The distinguished President pro 
tempore said, well, that is fine but we 
passed enabling legislation here in 
1988 that says now if we are going to 
have anybody talk about genocide, you 
have to have a trial. I did not know we 
were having a trial. I thought we were 
here passing a commemorative resolu- 
tion. Let me read the language of the 
pending resolution: 

That April 24, 1990, is designated as Na- 
tional day of remembrance of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of the Armenian genocide 
of 1915-23," and the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation call- 
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ing upon the people of the United States to 
observe this date as a day of remembrance 
for the 1,500,000 people of Armenian ances- 
try who were victims of the genocide perpe- 
trated by the governments of the Ottoman 
Empire from 1915 to 1923, prior to the es- 
tablishment of the Republic of Turkey, and 
in their memory this date is commemorated 
by all Armenians and their friends through- 
out the world. 

Now, that is the language of Senate 
Joint Resolution 212. That is the lan- 
guage to which some 60 Senators ini- 
tially gave their stamp of approval. I 
do not question the motives of anyone 
in this Chamber; I have been here too 
long, but I do think some people felt— 
maybe on reflection, whatever—they 
would like to have some expression for 
the Armenians but they were con- 
cerned about our relationship with 
Turkey. I have said from day one that 
I would be willing to compromise, but 
we understand we are told by the 
Turks, in addition to all the things 
they do to intimidate us, that they do 
not want to compromise, they do not 
have to compromise. Maybe they do 
not. But I have listened to all of these 
arguments of my friends in the Senate 
on both sides of the aisle. 

In a moment or two I am going to 
make a proposition which I do not 
think anybody can refuse. I would like 
to propose that the joint resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 212, be con- 
verted into a concurrent resolution 
and also that the language be modi- 
fied. I would ask the clerk to read the 
proposed concurrent resolution. I have 
not yet made a request, but I would 
ask that the clerk read what I will pro- 


pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read the 
resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress assembled, That 
April 24, 1990, is designated as "Armenian 
Martyrs Day," commemorating the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the systematic destruc- 
tion of the Armenian people in the period 
from 1915 to 1923. Congress calls on the 
people of the United States to join the mil- 
lions of Armenians and other people around 
the world to commemorate every April 24th 
as the anniversary of the Armenian geno- 
cide, a day of remembrance of the 1,500,000 
Armenian people who were the victims of 
the Government of the Ottoman Empire of 
that period. These events occurred prior to 
the establishment of the Republic of 
Turkey, which was in no way involved in 
any of the activities of that period. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me 
point out some rather significant dif- 
ferences in the two proposais. I think 
this concurrent resolution would meet 
the objections oí the opponents of the 
joint resolution. First, this form will 
not have the force of law. It is a con- 
current resolution approved by the 
House and Senate, not signed by the 
President. It would be only an expres- 
sion on the part of Congress as to its 
feelings about the events between 1915 
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to 1923. It makes very clear that the 
present Republic of Turkey was in no 
way involved in those events. I think a 
careful reading of the language of 
Senate Joint Resolution 212 and the 
proposed concurrent resolution will 
point out, first of all, there is no find- 
ing or statement of fact that there was 
a genocide. What it says is that Con- 
gress calls on the people of the United 
States to join the millions of Armeni- 
an and other people around the world 
to commemorate every April 24 as the 
anniversary of the Armenian genocide, 
a day of remembrance of the 1,500,000 
Armenian people who were the victims 
of the Ottoman Empire of that period. 
So we call upon the people of the 
United States to join the millions of 
Armenians who so commemorate. 

What does the pending resolution 
say? It says, Armenian ancestry who 
were victims of the genocide,” and, 
also, in the title would be the Seven- 
ty-Fifth Anniversary of the Armenian 
Genocide of 1915-1923." We have 
changed that to “Armenian Martyrs 
Day.” 

Mr. President, I want to make cer- 
tain that the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio has a copy of the revised 
resolution. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I do now. 

Mr. DOLE. I failed to get it to him 
earlier. Having been around here 
awhile, I cannot believe there is not 
some way we can address the concerns, 
certainly not to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the other side; that does not 
always happen around here, but if in 
fact we are concerned about the fate 
of the Armenians, call it what you wiil, 
then it would seem to me there is 
some obligation to let us proceed to 
the resolution. I will alert the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia, I 
would not propose that the joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 212) be converted into 
a concurrent resolution in the form 
that I have submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. And I do object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOLE. I have the floor, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. This demonstrates, I 
hope, to all those who have any con- 
cern for the Armenians, any concern, 
that what the opponents seek to do is 
shut us out, not even giving us an op- 
portunity to modify or otherwise 
change the form or substance of our 
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pending resolution. I say to my col- 
leagues who have expressed their con- 
cern, who have made speeches on this 
floor, who have told me privately, if 
you just change it a little bit and take 
out the statement there was a geno- 
cide, we all are sympathetic to what 
you are trying to do, well, I tried. I 
made that effort, and it was objected 
to. I should indicate that the Presi- 
dent would support the language I 
have just sent to the desk. 

But I know there are other Senators 
who may wish to speak. I do not want 
to take all of the time but there is still 
time for undecided Senators to leaf 
through their booklets, to look at 
some of the headlines from papers 
around the country, the Los Angeles 
Times, New York Times, papers all 
over the country, that talk about the 
Armenian genocide. 

I know the Senator from Arkansas is 
on the floor, the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, Senator Bumpers. I 
hope he will have a chance to take a 
look at the modified language that we 
talked about some yesterday. 

So I say to my colleagues we made 
the effort to modify the language. I 
cannot do that unless I can proceed to 
the legislation. Rarely is a member of 
this body denied the opportunity to 
proceed. I am not talking about the 
final form, I am talking about proceed- 
ing to the legislation that is pending. 
If we cannot do it this way, we do not 
have any other recourse. Why not 
have a vote right now on the motion 
to proceed? Just do away with the clo- 
ture vote. I think most colleagues who 
are fairminded, whether they may be 
for or against the final resolution, are 
going to let me proceed. I cannot 
recall 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will come to order. 

Mr. DOLE. This is a procedural vote. 
It is not a vote on the merits. 

For those who have just joined us, I 
just made a unanimous-consent re- 
quest that I convert the joint resolu- 
tion to a concurrent resolution. It does 
not become law, and is not as offen- 
sive. So I can modify the language, 
and take out some of those things that 
offended the Turkish Republic. And 
there was an objection to it. 

If we are denied the right to pro- 
ceed, we cannot even change the 
amendment, and cannot even get to 
the substance. We do not have any 
other choice but to continue to offer 
this until someday we get a vote. It is 
not a threat. 

I agree with the Senator from West 
Virginia. We ought to get it resolved. 
It does not help our relationship with 
Turkey at all. 

But again let me ask my friends in 
the remaining few minutes to go back 
and read some of the stories in the 
New York Times, from the fifties and 
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sixties. Read what our Ambassador, 
Mr. Morgenthau, had to say. He was 
there. He talked about the atrocities. 
It is in nice big print so everybody can 
read it. 

Again, I say that I was called this 
morning by a friend of mine, dear 
friend of mine, saying, Bob, I wish 
you would stop talking about the Ar- 
menian resolution. That was a long 
time ago.“ Who cares? Who cares 
about the million and a half Armeni- 
ans who were slaughtered? There are 
not many Armenians in America. They 
are not a political force. They are not 
going to defeat anyone or elect 
anyone. Who cares about the Armeni- 
ans? Nobody, I guess. 

We are going to find out here in a 
minute. We are going to wait for the 
court to act. We are going to wait until 
they open up the archives. “It has 
been 75 years that we have waited for 
them to open up the archives.” That 
old dog will not hunt anymore. They 
have been using that for years. Oh, 
we will just open up the archives.” 

These are not my words. These are 
from the Turkish press who said it is 
another game. Every 7 months the 
Turkish Government announces: We 
are going to open up the archives.” 
And we fall for it. 

But I just say to my colleagues, Mr. 
Talaat was the man in charge. He is 
the one who wrote about the orphans, 
and stopped feeding the children. 
“Starve the children. It is all right. 
They are only Armenians.” They did 
not want them in the orphanage. They 
did not want to feed them. 

I do not know what will happen in 
the vote. I think it is an important 
one. You talk about human rights. We 
all make speeches on human rights 
and we talk about abuses. The State 
Department issued their report 2 days 
ago. It has been condemned, criticized, 
applauded. If you are really concerned 
about human rights you can dismiss 
the lives of a million and a half Arme- 
nians because they are a small country 
with 3% million people, 3,500 homeless 
because of the earthquake 14 months 
ago. They do not have an embassy. 
They do not have an Ambassador. 
They do not have any lobbyists. They 
do not have American business in Ar- 
menia. They do not have anything at 
all. All they have is their hope that 
the U.S. Senate will hear them and let 
history be the judge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes and thirty-five seconds. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention once more to article 6, para- 
graph 2, of the Constitution of the 
United States. I read therefrom. 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in Pursu- 
ance thereof, and all Treaties made, or 
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which shall be made, under Authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme Law 
of the Land, and the Judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, any Thing in the 
Constitution or Laws of any State to the 
Contrary notwithstanding. 

This body by an overwhelming super 
majority in 1986 put its stamp of ap- 
proval on the International Conven- 
tion on Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide. In so doing, 
and in connection with the implement- 
ing legislation which came later, it set 
up the mechanism by which disputes 
such as this could be handled, and pro- 
vided the organizations, including the 
Security Council and the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations to which 
the contracting parties could go to 
make their charges; and, provided that 
disputes with respect to the interpre- 
tation of the international convention 
as to the responsibility of any state 
where genocide occurs should go to 
the international court of justice. This 
is where we said these cases should go. 

Now in circumvention of what we 
said, and what our Government 
signed, we say no, let us not trust our 
handiwork, let us make the decision 
here and now, no hearing, no wit- 
nesses, and 13 hours of debate. 

Mr. President, we should not try our 
friend in this court. The distinguished 
Republican leader offered a unani- 
mous-consent request that the joint 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 
212, be converted into a concurrent 
resolution. I objected. My friend, Mr. 
Dore, said this demonstrates that 
those who oppose this resolution want 
to shut us out. 

Mr. President, what it demonstrates 
is that some of us, as well as the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader, under- 
stand the rules of the Senate. We un- 
derstand that a Senate joint resolution 
under the Constitution and a bill go to 
the President of the United States for 
his signature. They are presented 
under the Constitution to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. Those who 
object to converting this resolution 
into a concurrent resolution, like the 
distinguished Republican leader, un- 
derstand too that a concurrent resolu- 
tion does not go to the President. 

It was not presented to the Presi- 
dent for his decision. So what this 
would do is remove from the President 
the responsibility of vetoing or signing 
or letting it become law over his veto. 
He would not have to do that with the 
concurrent resolution. It would not be 
law anyhow. It would have no legally 
binding affect, but the President 
would not have to showdown, would 
not have to make any judgment with 
respect to that concurrent resolution, 
because it would never have to go to 
his desk. That is what the situation is 
here. 

Further, may I say that as to the 
language itself, whether it is genocide 
or whether another similarly pejora- 
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tive characterization is in the language 
of the resolution is not the main point. 
The offensive and pernicious results of 
passage of the resolution derive from 
that kind of pejorative judgment 
about the events of that period. 
Turkey is still on trial on this floor. 
The foreign policy disaster in the 
making if this resolution passes would 
be the same. The reaction in Turkey 
would be the same upon passage of 
the resolution. It cannot be cured by 
substituting language like massacre, or 
slaughter, or widespread killing, or 
eis such characterization of geno- 
cide. 

May I point out that the language 
that the distinguished Republican 
leader has read includes the language 
“systematic destruction of the Armeni- 
an people.” What is that, but geno- 
cide? It also makes reference to the 
anniversary of the Armenian genocide. 
So the words are there, no matter how 
they are cloaked or otherwise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask unanimous consent 
that each side may have 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. The resolution cannot 
be cured by substituting language such 
as that. It essentially means the same 
thing. The outcome will be the same: 
A very negative reaction in Turkey 
and significant damage to America’s 
security interests in that region, the 
same inflammatory effects on the 
ethnic rivalries and tensions in that 
critical region. 

The passage of the resolution, with 
such cosmetic alterations, still puts a 
stamp of Senate condemnation of 
judgment on Turkish history. There is 
no useful purpose in fooling ourselves 
with such cosmetic surgery. The effect 
would be identical. The fine distinc- 
tions of English words that carry the 
same meaning, same message, same 
judgment and the same condemnation, 
will not make any difference. 

Mr. President, a concurrent resolu- 
tion, as I say, is a way for the White 
House to wash its hands—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will come to order. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 

It is a way for the White House to 
wash its hands of a major foreign 
policy issue. The distinguished Repub- 
lican leader says the President would 
support the concurrent resolution. 
Why, of course. It will not have to go 
to his desk. He will not have to show- 
down, veto it. That is quite a reversal 
of White House insistance on its sole 
prerogative to make foreign policy. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I know 
there are Senators who have other 
commitments. I just say that this is 
the “David versus Goliath vote.” This 
is one country with nothing, except an 
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earthquake and a half-million home- 
less, and no American interests, no 
lobbyists, no Embassy here, no Ambas- 
sador, nothing. The only place they 
can come is to the U.S. Senate. You 
have another country, “Goliath,” 
Turkey, with an Embassy, Ambassa- 
dor, $1 billion of American investment 
in Turkey, and they say, do not pass 
bs on to our children and grandchil- 
en. 

What about the children and grand- 
children of the million-and-a-half Ar- 
menians? Does anybody want to shed 
any tears for them? So if we really are 
concerned about human rights, as we 
properly were in the Holocaust, 
though it took us 38 years to ratify 
the Genocide Convention in this body, 
So we were not very eager to even do 
that. Maybe we can redeem ourselves 
a bit today by letting the world know 
that we do not always support the rich 
and the powerful and those with the 
most lobbyists. Sometimes we judge 
right from wrong. That is all the 
debate is here, right or wrong. 

The right thing to do is let us pro- 
ceed. This is not a filibuster on the 
merits. It is on a procedural vote. I 
cannot believe I am going to be denied 
that right. So we want to proceed. We 
might work something out, except the 
Turks say, We do not want to work 
anything out." Welcome to America. 
We like to work things out. So give us 
the chance to do that. Do not cut us 
off at the knees by saying we cannot 
even proceed to the resolution. That is 
all I want to do, proceed to the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. DOLE. We have offered a modi- 
fication. I am prepared to vote. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 1:30 having arrived, by unani- 
mous consent, pursuant to rule XXII, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the 
pending cloture motion, which the 
clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close debate on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of S.J. Res. 
212, a joint resolution designating April 24, 
1990, as "National Day of Remembrance of 
the 75th Anniversary of the Armenian 
Genocide of 1915-1923." 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. By 
unanimous consent, the quorum call 
has been waived. 

The question is, Is it the sense of the 
Senate that debate on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 212, a joint resolu- 
tion designating April 24, 1990 as Na- 
tional Day of Remembrance of the 
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75th Anniversary of the Armenian 
Genocide of 1915-1923" shall be 
brought to a close. 

The yeas and nays are required. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp] is absent on official business. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Coats] is 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ADAMS). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 49, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 16 Leg.] 


YEAS—49 
Armstrong Glenn Mikulski 
Bentsen Gore Mitchell 
Biden Grassley Moynihan 
Bingaman Harkin Murkowski 
Boschwitz Hatch Pell 
Bradley Heflin Pressler 
Burdick Heinz Riegle 
Burns Helms Rudman 
Chafee Humphrey Sarbanes 
Cohen Jeffords Simon 
Cranston Kassebaum Specter 
D'Amato Kasten Stevens 
DeConcini Kennedy Thurmond 
Dole Kerry Warner 
Domenici Kohl Wilson 
Durenberger Lautenberg 
Garn Levin 

NAYS—49 
Adams Graham Nickles 
Baucus Gramm Nunn 
Bond Hatfield Packwood 
Boren Hollings Pryor 
Breaux Inouye Reid 
Bryan Johnston Robb 
Bumpers Kerrey Rockefeller 
Byrd Leahy Roth 
Cochran Lieberman Sanford 
Conrad Lott Sasser 
Danforth Lugar Shelby 
Daschle Mack Simpson 
Dixon Matsunaga Symms 
Exon McCain Wallop 
Ford McClure Wirth 
Fowler McConnell 
Gorton Metzenbaum 

NOT VOTING—2 

Coats Dodd 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
this vote, the yeas are 49, the nays are 
49. Three-fifths of the Senators duly 
chosen and sworn not having voted in 
the affirmative, the motion is rejected. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for morning business for 2 
hours with Senators permitted to 
speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Hearing no objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Is leader time re- 
served today, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state there was no leader 
time reserved today. 


ORDER FOR LEADER TIME 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
30 minutes of leader time to be equally 
divided between the distinguished Re- 
publican leader and the majority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the majority 
leader yield for a question? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Certainly. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. SARBANES. Does the majority 
leader have any illumination he can 
give us on the schedule for the rest of 
the day—for the rest of the week? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will do so very 
shortly, following consultation with 
the distinguished Republican leader, 
the chairman of the Senate Labor 
Committee, and others who have been 
involved in matters pending. 

I expect to have an announcement 
very shortly regarding the schedule 
for the remainder of this week and the 
first part of next week? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader. 


THE FIRST CLOTURE VOTE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I just 
want to take 1 minute to comment on 
the vote. I congratulate my colleagues 
who supported the motion to proceed 
on the first cloture vote. I think it was 
40-49. It was fairly close. 

But the point is to get cloture you 
need 60, and I know of a number who 
vote for cloture on the second time 
around. I believe at least one if not 
both of the absentees support our po- 
sition. 

I think in the final analysis it will be 
& clear majority for moving ahead, 
which would give us courage to do so, 
if not through this process, through 
the amendment process. But I will dis- 
cuss it with the majority leader. 

I intend to file another cloture peti- 
tion today, on which, unless there was 
some agreement, the vote would occur 
probably next Tuesday. And there will 
be additional debate. I think we are 
making a case. 

I will be very pleased to visit with 
any of my colleagues who have differ- 
ent views and would like to figure out 
something. I have already been ap- 
proached by two on the other side 
trying to see if there is some way we 
can work it out. There should be some 
way to work it out. 

I think every one of the 49 who 
voted against the motion to proceed 
certainly cares about the Armenians 
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and is sympathetic with those who 
were slaughtered in 1915 to 1923. but I 
guess, with administration and other 
opposition, the fact we had 49 votes is 
an indication there is strong support 
for doing something. 

I can say in that regard, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is prepared 
to make an accommodation, and I will 
have printed in the RECORD portions or 
a letter from the President which indi- 
cate if, in fact, there were a concur- 
rent resolution with the language I 
suggested earlier, that we would have 
the support from the President of the 
United States. 

I say a concurrent resolution instead 
of a joint resolution because, I am ad- 
vised, if it is not law but only a resolu- 
tion, it does not have the same adverse 
impact with some of our friends in 
Turkey. 

Mr. President, we will proceed, we 
will persist, and I hope we will succeed 
in the final analysis. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Will the minority 
leader yield for a moment? 

Mr. DOLE. I will be happy to. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I think there are 
some national interests involved that 
go beyond the period of these difficul- 
ties, 1915 to 1923. I hope he is able to 
work out the differences on this reso- 
lution. I think it would be, indeed, in 
our national interests. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator for 
his support. 


THE FLAG BURNERS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the flag 
burners have won yet another victory. 
Yesterday, a district judge in Seattle 
ruled the so-called Flag Protection Act 
of 1989 was unconstitutional and the 
act of flag burning is constitutionally 
protected symbolic speech. 

It is no surprise that the flag burn- 
ers are already celebrating, scheduling 
a news conference here in Washington 
to toast the desecrators and to roast 
Congress for its well-intentioned but 
so far useless efforts to protect our na- 
tional symbol. 

But the litigation game is not quite 
over yet. The Supreme Court will now 
have the opportunity to review the 
district court’s decision, and in fact 
the flag statute itself contains an ex- 
pedited review provision. 

As I have said before, it is the obliga- 
tion of the statute’s sponsors and 
those who support it to ensure that 
this expedited review provision works 
as advertised, so the Supreme Court 
can settle the score once and for all 
and determine whether the flag stat- 
ute is the "great fix" that its sponsors 
claim it to be. 

But so far, the flag statute is receiv- 
ing a flunking grade. Despite its mar- 
quee billing, the so-called Flag Protec- 
tion Act of 1989 has not protected a 
single flag. In fact, it has encouraged 
the flag burners to commit their out- 
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rages, to show their contempt for Con- 
gress’ handiwork. 

That is why it is so important to get 
an expedited decision on the statute’s 
constitutionality, and that is why I 
continue to urge the flag statute spon- 
sors to ensure that expedited review 
does indeed become a reality. 

Mr. President, during last year’s 
debate on the constitutional amend- 
ment, I argued that the amendment 
approach was the only sure-fire way to 
give Old Glory the protection it de- 
serves. I argued that a constitutional 
amendment was the only way to over- 
turn the Texas versus Johnson deci- 
sion and to protect the integrity of our 
flag without impinging upon our cher- 
ished first amendment freedoms. 

Yesterday’s ruling confirms that 
these arguments were right all along. 
And it confirms that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans were right 
on target last year when they urged 
Congress to pass the 27th amendment 
to our Constitution. 

Mr. President, I would be remiss if I 
did not thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, Senator 
THURMOND, the senior Senator from 
South Carolina, for his initial efforts. 
He was the first one to introduce a 
constitutional amendment. 

It was sort of overtaken by events, 
but he has been out in the forefront, 
and I say to the distinguished ranking 
member of the Judiciary Committee, I 
think he was right then and I think 
we are right now. 

I hope we will see an expedited proc- 
ess so, if this statute is held unconsti- 
tutional finally by the Supreme Court, 
we may move expeditiously to pass the 
constitutional amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Will the distin- 
guished Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I will be happy to yield. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT TO PROTECT THE FLAG 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the able Republican 
leader for his kind remarks. I remem- 
ber, I attended a ceremony over in Ar- 
lington in which President Bush spoke 
on this very subject. 

The able Republican leader, Senator 
Dore, was there at that time and 
spoke. The distinguished Senator from 
Illinois spoke too at that ceremony. 

We told the people then, we told the 
committee, Judiciary Committee, of 
which I am the ranking member, the 
way to accomplish this was a constitu- 
tional amendment. But for some 
reason they insisted on going forward 
with the statute. 

I voted for the statute, but I said 
then I felt it was inadequate. Now this 
Federal judge has held it inadequate. 
So if we really want to get relief and 
protect the flag, the thing to do is first 
to pass a constitutional amendment of 
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the nature of which I introduced 
shortly after that first decision on this 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I thank the 
Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. BOSCHWITZ per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 2159 
are located in today’s Recorp under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions." ) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. McCAIN. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. McCAIN per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 2159 
are located in today's Recorp under 
"Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions." ) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. LOTT. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. LorT pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 2159 are lo- 
cated in today's Recorp under “State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.") 


AWARD OF ANTIDRUG FUNDS 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that under the 
President's national drug control strat- 
egy the Department of Justice today 
awarded $7.3 million in Federal anti- 
drug funds to the State of Washington 
for local law enforcement. The award 
of this grant to the Washington State 
Department of Community Develop- 
ment is indeed timely. It was just 5 
weeks ago that the State requested 
Federal funding for additional law en- 
forcement because of the rapid in- 
crease in crime from the illegal drug 
trade in our State. 

I am a firm supporter of the Presi- 
dent's national drug strategy, and 
commend the administration on its de- 
cisive response to the critical need for 
law enforcement in Washington State. 
In my view, the propriety of the Presi- 
dent's plan with its emphasis on law 
enforcement is clear. A recent presen- 
tation by the Washington State Asso- 
ciation of Counties reported that 
Yakima, Pasco, and Seattle, WA, each 
has more crime per capita than the 
much larger cities of New York, Chica- 
go, Detroit, and Philadelphia. To 
those of us who live in Washington, re- 
grettably this is no great surprise. 
Washington State is awash in drugs. 
Just last week, the illegal drug trade 
in Washington was compared by the 
media to that of Miami and New York. 

Unfortunately, Yakima Valley has 
become a major west coast distribution 
point for illegal drugs crossing our 
United States border from Mexico. 
Our national drug czar was astounded 
to learn on his visit to Yakima that 
drug dealers have created a pipeline to 
smuggle illegal drugs along long-estab- 
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lished migrant farm labor routes ex- 
tending deep inside Mexico. 

The Yakima Valley, once quiet or- 
chard country, is now on the front 
lines of our Nation’s drug war. The 
drug epidemic has heavily burdened 
Yakima County, which has one of the 
lowest average per capita incomes in 
Washington State. With such inad- 
equate resources, Yakima alone could 
not even begin to deal with the nation- 
al drug problem and was nearly on the 
brink of collapse. These essential Fed- 
eral funds will help allay this crisis 
and give us tools to battle the scourge 
of illegal drugs that is wreaking havoc 
across the country. 

I do not believe for one moment, 
however, that the war on drugs will be 
won without holding criminals ac- 
countable for their illegal behavior. 
President Bush is providing leader- 
ship, and has asked for concrete re- 
forms of our criminal justice system 
fully to carry out his drug war strate- 
gy. But Congress has failed to provide 
the requested statutory reforms to 
punish criminals. 

Mr. President, our criminal justice 
system is in critical need of reform. I 
will not cease my pursuit for that 
reform until the American people are 
no longer victims of a system of justice 
which fails to hold users and dealers 
accountable for their illegal behavior. 
The people of Washington State and 
of this great Nation expect no less. 

I hope that all of my colleagues will 
join me in enacting legislation to pro- 
vide necessary statutory reform. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE 1991 BUDGET 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I have re- 
viewed the President's budget, and 
while there are some new receipts and 
new bakers, the President's 1991 
budget serves up the same cooked 
number as we have seen in the past. 

It is fluffy pastry, filled with the air 
of rhetoric, but lacking the needed 
policy fiber to enrich the Nation's eco- 
nomic health. This budget conclusive- 
ly discredits the Gramm-Rudman law 
through its use of all too optimistic 
economic forecasts, clever accounting 
gimmicks, and budgetary sleight of 
hand. 

The grand Gramm-Rudman scheme 
has allowed Congress and the Presi- 
dent to simply avoid making hard deci- 
sions necessary to reduce the deficit. 
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In spite of the promise of dramatically 
declining deficits and eventual sur- 
pluses, over a trillion dollars of debt 
has been added since the enactment of 
the Gramm-Rudman law. 

Rather than a road map to economic 
prosperity, over the last several years 
the budget has come to resemble a ma- 
niac's drawings—disconnected from 
the truth or reality. The cost of mas- 
sive programs such as the savings and 
loan bailout are taken off budget, wild 
assumptions are made about interest 
rates and inflation and once sacred 
trust funds are being used to run the 
day-to-day operations of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, let us start the decade 
with honesty. According to the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, the 1991 def- 
icit is at least $38 billion more than 
claimed by the Bush administration. 
The reliability of the President's OMB 
and Gramm-Rudman law is brought 
into question even by the President's 
own budget. A bare 3 months after 
OMB determined that the Gramm- 
Rudman target of $100 billion had 
been met, the President's budget 
shows the 1990 budget deficit to be 
$122 billion. Where did the $22 billion 
come from? The CBO calculates the 
1990 deficit to be $138 billion. The 
Senate should not again play this 
game of hide the deficit that we have 
done all too often. 

Now is the time to take stock of 
America's delicate economic and near 
bankrupt fiscal condition and set out 
on a sustainable and successful plan to 
reduce deficit spending. 

Over the years, Senator HOLLINGS 
and I have been advocates of a freeze 
budget. I am hopeful that our time 
has finally come. A modified freeze 
budget would be a good first step on a 
long road toward fiscal soundness. 

Mr. President, in spite of the disap- 
pointments with the President's 
budget—and it certainly is a disap- 
pointment—the decade did not open 
with a refreshing breeze at all of hon- 
esty. But it did gain some sort of re- 
spectability when Senator MOYNIHAN 
captured America's attention with a 
plan to somewhat reduce Social Secu- 
rity payroll collections, while more 
than adequately, amply, and fully pro- 
tecting current recipients and those to 
be added to the Social Security system 
for many years to come. 

At the present time, including the 
big Social Security tax increase that 
went into effect on January 1, 1990, 
the Government is collecting $1 billion 
a week—$1 billion a week, Mr. Presi- 
dent—in excess of what it needs to 
meet required Social Security payouts. 

Where do those extra billions go? 
Some think it goes safely into a trust 
fund to pay increased Social Security 
payouts in the 21st century. The total- 
ly false assumption here is the word 
"safely." The extra billions do go 
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through the so-called trust fund as a 
bookkeeping entry, but are at once 
confiscated by the Government and 
replaced with an IOU. These billions 
of dollars are then spent on general 
Government operations like any other 
tax collected moneys. 

What would be an employee’s reac- 
tion? What would an employee think 
if the employer were using the compa- 
ny’s pension fund to pay the compa- 
ny's bills, and when asked about the 
foolhardy practice, simply reply, do 
not worry, do not worry, even though 
the guardian of the pension fund has 
not balanced the books for over 5 
years and had in the past 4 years 
alone plunged from the world's largest 
creditor to the world's largest debtor 
nation? What is the maximum sen- 
tence for misappropriation of funds? 

As a long-time advocate of taking 
Social Security and other trust funds 
out of the deficit calculations, I sup- 
port the Moynihan plan. It would be 
one thing if Social Security taxes were 
being saved for future generations. 
The fact is that these funds are simply 
being spent. Unless we can fashion a 
better trap to keep Uncle Sam's fin- 
gers out of the Social Security cookie 
jar, we had best, in all honesty, regain 
some semblance of credibility by pass- 
ing the Moynihan bill. 

I would agree that we should not 
pass the Moynihan bill if—and I em- 
phasize "if"—we could find a way to 
guarantee the Social Security funds 
were separated and conserved as was 
intended rather than converted to 
other uses as is clearly the case today. 

Under the current law younger 
workers between the ages of 18 and 40 
years are the ones being most directly 
defrauded. They essentially are being 
asked to pay the same tax twice, first 
today when payroll taxes are the high- 
est in history and second in 20 to 30 
years again at even a higher rate when 
current borrowing from the trust fund 
must be paid back, indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it is ever paid back. Recent 
policy has all but locked in forever the 
commitment of weekly $1 billion ex- 
cesses in the Social Security trust fund 
supposedly for soundness of the Social 
Security system but instead it goes to 
finance general government. 

It is not unlike paying your pledge 
to the church on Sunday and then 
stopping payment on the check on 
Monday morning. At the end of the 
year your records would indicate defi- 
nitely that you had kept your faith 
with your promise and your pledge, 
but the church would be broke. 

It is time for trust to be restored in 
the Social Security system and the 
Moynihan plan is at least a first step 
in that direction if we can do no 
better. 

Mr. President, our burden is heavy, 
and our will must be very strong. This 
Senate can make a meaningful differ- 
ence in America's economic future. I 
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have faith in the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee and in the full Senate. With 
the spirit of goodwill, full understand- 
ing, and honesty of the true size of the 
economic problems that face us, I be- 
lieve that Congress can work together, 
not as Democrats or Republicans, but 
as Americans to tackle this crisis. 


ESSAY BY PROF. WALLY 
PETERSON 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I direct 
the Senate's attention to a very, very 
interesting article entitled Money in 
America" that I recently received from 
a colleague and friend of mine from 
Nebraska, Mr. Wally Peterson, a pro- 
fessor in economics at the University 
of Nebraska. 

Professor Peterson recently sent me 
this article and asked that I look at it 
and give him my reaction. The essence 
of his paper is that America needs to 
adopt a truth in budgeting law. I could 
not agree more. 

The use of America’s trust funds to 
run the day-to-day operations of the 
Federal Government borders on the 
edge of a major scandal. It is long past 
time that the American people be 
given the whole truth about the 
budget. 

To address the problems of phony 
budgeting, last year I introduced legis- 
lation known as the Debt Ceiling 
Reform Act which ties debt ceiling leg- 
islation to the congressional budget 
process. This legislation would take 
the utility out of accounting gimmicks 
and measure progress on the deficit in 
terms of total debt. Such a mechanism 
would give a true picture of the Na- 
tion’s fiscal condition and give us a 
chance to begin to work on it. 

While the politicians in Washington 
tell the American people that the defi- 
cit is declining, I am delighted that 
educators such as Professor Peterson 
are telling the American people the 
truth. 

Mr. President, I recommend Profes- 
sor Peterson's essay to my colleagues 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD as if read. 

Mr. President, I recommend Profes- 
sor Peterson's essay to my colleagues, 
which is as follows: 

MONEY IN AMERICA 
(By Wallace C. Peterson) 

How about a “Truth in Budgeting" Law? 
Perhaps it is time to write your Senators 
and Representatives in Washington about 
this. 

We have a “Truth in Lending" law, one 
which is supposed to tell the consumer how 
much he or she is really paying in interest. 

Just as the "Truth in Lending" Act was 
designed to keep lenders honest in dealing 
with borrowers, so a “Truth in Budgeting" 
Act could keep the government honest in 
telling Americans what the government 
spends, what it collects in taxes, and the 
real difference between the two. 

But doesn't the government do this now? 
Doesn't the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act 
force the government to do this? 
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To both of the above, the answer is No! 

The government is not "cooking the 
books," using phony figures to describe 
what is going on. But it is being deceptive, 
using "creative" accounting to tell American 
citizens something less than the whole 
truth about the real size of the deficit. 

There are basically two ways in which this 
is done. One is by the growing use of the so- 
called “Trust Funds," and the other is 
through on budget" and “off budget" ac- 
counting techniques. 

Let us look at the Trust Funds. There are 
at least 17 such funds, of which the best- 
known are those for Social Security and 
Medicare, highway building, and airport and 
airway development. 

If we strip away the fancy rhetoric, we 
find that these "funds" are simply a device 
to enable the government to earmark 
money for particular purposes, such as pen- 
sion, highways, or airports. 

Usually the activities to be financed in 
connection with a particular fund are paid 
for by a special tax, such as the payroll tax 
for Social Security, gasoline taxes for high- 
ways, or taxes on airplane tickets or avia- 
tion fuel for airport construction. 

Most of the time in the not-too-distant 
past, the income and outgo from such funds 
was roughly in balance. Not now. In recent 
years the "biggies" among such funds— 
Social Security and Medicare, highways, 
and airports—have been running sizeable 
surpluses. 

And what happens so such surpluses? By 
law the government is required to “invest” 
such surpluses in federal securities, so 
money flowing into the funds but not spent 
immediately for the earmarked purpose 
winds up in the Treasury, available for 
spending in any way the government sees 
fit. 

Here is where the on- budget, off-budget“ 
concepts enter the picture. If a fund, like 
the Social Security Trust Fund,” is gener- 
ating a sizeable surplus, then, by all means, 
bring it into the overall budget. This makes 
the deficit look better. 

On the other hand, if the trust fund hap- 
pens to be running a deficit, then leave it 
"off-budget." Once again the deficit will 
look better. 

To illustrate how this works, let's look at 
the numbers for 1989. The publicized defi- 
cit, the one that is supposed to be meeting 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings targets, was 
$152.1 billion, down $69.1 billion from the 
peak deficit in 1986. That's real progress, 
isn't it? 

But hold on. If we take away the Social 
Security surplus ($41.9 billion), the real, 
"truth in budgeting deficit" jumps to $194.0 
billion. Add in the surpluses on all the other 
trust funds, and the real budget climbs even 
higher to $204.5 billion. 

The smallest real“ deficit the govern- 
ment has had since 1983 was $169.3 billion 
in 1987. Since then the “real” deficit has in- 
creased, not fallen. It is suppoed to fall in 
1990, but that remains to be seen. Don't bet 
on it. 

Whether or not Americans want to do 
anything about the deficit is another 
matter. But at the very least we ought to 
have straight-forward figures, not manipu- 
lated ones that make the folk in Washing- 
ton look better. 

Isn't it time for a "Truth in Budgeting" 
bill? 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
REI D). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, are 
we in morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
in morning business. 


MOSCOW'S REJECTION OF 
FLIGHTS TO ISRAEL 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
rise today to call my colleagues' atten- 
tion to an article in Tuesday's New 
York Times. The headline reads 
“Moscow Rejects U.S. Pleas to Allow 
Flights to Israel.” 

Apparently, despite appeals from 
President Bush and the entire U.S. 
Senate to permit direct flights of emi- 
grants, yet another door has been 
closed on the Soviet Jews. 

This latest announcement throws 
cold water on what had been improve- 
ments in Soviet emigration policies. It 
also points up deficiencies in our own 
refugee policies, and the flawed prem- 
ises on which they were based. 

As I am pained to recall, this coun- 
try put a limit on the number of 
Soviet refugees to be admitted in fiscal 
year 1990. We based this action on the 
premise that Soviet society was a safer 
place in which to live. As we heard our 
State Department say at the time that 
limit was put on: “Jews could always 
stay in the Soviet Union or go to 
Israel." Most of us never bought the 
linethatstaying in the Soviet Union was 
& real option. Now that the Soviets 
have said a very loud No“ to direct 
flights to Israel, this may become a 
nonoption. 

Further, we took away the presump- 
tive refugee status for Jews and other 
religious minorities based on only ten- 
tative changes in Soviet society. Well, 
today we know that anti-Semitism is 
growing. Threats of pogroms are circu- 
lating throughout the Soviet Union. 
Who among us really believes that 
deep-rooted religious persecution has 
gone away with “glasnost?” 

In another major policy change, 
under the leadership of our State De- 
partment, we closed the Vienna-Rome 
pipeline for refugee processing. This 
shift was based on the false premise 
that processing would be more effi- 
cient in Moscow and that more Jews 
should go to Israel as opposed to the 
United States. 

Now, unfortunately—but predict- 
ably—lines in Moscow for applications 
are longer than ever, backlogs for 
interviews are deeper than ever, and 
denial rates are higher than ever. 

Then, even if an applicant is lucky 
enough to get refugee status, he will 
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wait months before he is able to leave 
the Soviet Union. 

As an advocate for freedom of 
choice, I may have differences with 
some of the advocacy groups that be- 
lieve Soviet Jews should be resettled in 
Israel. But the bottom line is that 
today, Soviet Jews are not going any- 
where due to a combination of United 
States and Soviet policies. And this 
bottom line means that Soviet Jews 
are trapped in the Soviet Union. 

The New York Times article should 
raise concerns about our own policies. 
It is time to reexamine the premises 
on which these policies were based. 
Frankly, this latest development only 
confirms the doubts that I have ex- 
pressed from the day our policies were 
announced. 

We must also take this opportunity 
to inform the Soviet Union that this 
latest move operates as yet an addi- 
tional obstacle standing in the way of 
waiving Jackson-Vanik. 

Our work is not complete in zealous- 
ly pursuing the issue of human rights 
and emigration with the Soviets. Now, 
more than ever before, we must open 
our doors to Soviet refugees while we 
still have a chance to do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the article from 
Tuesday’s New York Times be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 20, 1990] 
Moscow REJECTS U.S. PLEA To ALLOW 
FLIGHTS TO ISRAEL 
(By Robert Pear) 

WASHINGTON, February 19.—The Soviet 
Union, under heavy pressure from Arab 
countries, has rejected an appeal from the 
Bush Administration to allow direct flights 
for Soviet Jews from Moscow to Israel, Ad- 
ministration officials said today. 

American and Israeli officials said that in 
the absence of such flights, thousands of 
Soviet Jews were in effect trapped in the 
Soviet Union at a time of rising anti-Semi- 
tism. 

About 4,600 Soviet Jews emigrated to 
Israel last month, mostly through Budapest. 
Officials say there are not enough flights 
from Moscow to Budapest for all who want 
to leave. Emigration would total 10,000 to 
12,000 a month, they add, if direct flights 
were available to Israel. 

CHAGRIN IN WASHINGTON 

The Soviet position against direct flights 
is somewhat embarrassing to the United 
States. Washington restricted the admission 
of Soviet Jews and shut down a migration 
route known as the Vienna-Rome pipeline 
in October on the assumption that Jews 
would be able to leave the Soviet Union 
with little difficulty. 

Aeroflot and El Al signed a commercial 
agreement in early December providing for 
direct flights from Moscow to Tel Aviv, but 
the Soviet Union has withheld the political 
approval needed to carry out the agreement. 

In remarks to the Commonwealth Club in 
San Francisco on Feb. 6, President Bush 
said Moscow could play a useful role as “a 
catalyst for peace in the Middle East" if it 
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allowed direct flights for Soviet Jews wish- 
ing to leave the Soviet Union to go to 
Israel." 


MOSCOW GIVES NO TIMETABLE 


Secretary of State James A. Baker 3d told 
Soviet officials later that they should 
comply with the airline agreement and 
allow direct flights, but Moscow says it is 
unable to do so now, a State Department of- 
ficial said. He said that Soviet officials gave 
no indication of when, if ever, they might 
permit such flights. 

In the last two weeks, the Soviet Ambassa- 
dors to Syria and several other Arab coun- 
tries have said there were no plans for 
direct flight. 

Moscow's refusal to permit direct flight 
slows but does not stop the migration of 
Soviet Jews, whom Israel is counting upon 
to bolster its strength. 

Arab Governments, including those in 
moderate countries like Egypt and Morocco, 
have denounced the Soviet Union for relax- 
ing emigration rules. The Arabs assert that 
Soviet Jews who settle in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip would tip the demo- 
graphic balance and trample on the rights 
of Palestinians already living there. 

The Bush Administration believes that 
further settlement of the occupied territo- 
ries represent an obstacle to peace. But 
Israel says that few Soviet Jews have settled 
in the territories. 

"While the United States advocates the 
right of Soviet Jews to leave the Soviet 
Union, it is not able to take all those who 
want to come to this country," said David A. 
Harris, a Washington representative of the 
American Jewish Committee. 'Consequent- 
ly, the U.S. feels an obligation to facilitate 
their movement to Israel, which actively 
welcomes them. There is a greater sense of 
urgency to get Jews out of the Soviet Union 
as quickly as possible because of the grow- 
ing specter of anti-Semitism.” 

Phillip A. Saperia, assistant executive vice 
president of the Hebrew Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety, said that "with instability in the 
Soviet Union, the need for direct flights is 
greater than ever." 

For years, the United States automatically 
granted refugee status to Soviet Jewish ap- 
plicants on the assumption that they had “a 
well-founded fear of persecution” in their 
homeland. In late 1988, the United States 
began to deny such status to some Soviet 
Jews. 

In the past, many Soviet émigrés with Is- 
raeli visas traveled to Vienna or Rome, then 
changed their destination to the United 
States. On Oct. 1, the United States moved 
to end the use of way stations in Vienna and 
Rome. After that date, it said, "those who 
wish to take up permanent residence in the 
United States must apply at the American 
Embassy in Moscow." 


U.S. CEILING OF 50,000 


President Bush has set a ceiling of 50,000 
on the number of Soviet citizens who can 
come to the United States as refugees in the 
current fiscal year, which began Oct. 1. But 
at least 100,000 would seek admission to this 
country if they felt they could succeed, 
American officials estimate. 

Confidential State Department documents 
show that the new policy was based on the 
premise that there would be "direct charter 
flights to Israel" from Moscow. Such flights 
have not materialized. 

All 100 members of the United States 
Senate have signed a letter appealing to the 
Soviet President, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, to 
allow direct flights to Israel. We are ad- 
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vised that two, or perhaps even more, 747 
flight per day can be arranged once this 
signed agreement between Aeroflot and El 
Al is implemented,” the letter said. 

The bottleneck appears to be the result of 
logistical problems and Moscow's political 
sensitivity to Arab complaints. Yuli M. Vor- 
ontsov, a Soviet First Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter, declared on Jan. 29 that people leaving 
the Soviet Union should not be used to 
push Palestinians off land belonging to 
them." 

It appears that Moscow wants to retain 
some control over the flow of Soviet Jews, 
even as it gets credit from the United States 
for permitting freer emigration. Israeli offi- 
cials and Soviet refugee groups say that it 
takes up to a year for Soviet Jews to get 
seats on flights leaving the Soviet Union. 

MONTHS TO GET AN APPOINTMENT 


In addition, they said, it takes several 
months for Soviet citizens to get appoint- 
ments at the Soviet office that issues exit 
permits, and it takes six or seven months for 
them to arrange for the shipment of their 
baggage and personal property out of the 
Soviet Union. 

Israel says that 71,196 Soviet Jews left the 
Soviet Union last year, far more than the 
previous high of 51,320 in 1979. Of the 
12,056 who went to Israel last year, less 
than 1 percent settled in the occupied terri- 
tories. But Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
of Israel set off a torrent of criticism when 
he suggested on Jan. 14 that he wanted to 
hold onto the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip as homes for new Soviet émigrés. 

Senators Bob W. Kasten, Republican of 
Wisconsin, and Patrick J. Leahy, Democrat 
of Vermont, recently introduced a bill to 
provide $400 million in loan guarantees to 
finance construction of housing in Israel for 
Soviet émigrés. Israel requested such aid in 
September. 

Mr. Leahy said that American aid agree- 
ments with Israel routinely prohibit the use 
of American funds to establish settlements 
in the occupied territories. But White House 
officials say that Israel can use money from 
other sources to build housing for settlers in 
the territories. 

King Hassan II of Morocco declared in a 
recent speech that “the nightmare of Soviet 
Jews' emigration to the occupied territories, 
haunting the Arab nations, is considered a 
catastrophe." 

In a debate in the Israeli Parliament last 
week, Mr. Shamir said: The Government 
has no specific policy of directing immi- 
grants to Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza 
Strip, just as it is both incapable of prevent- 
ing immigrants from opting for living in 
those places and is unwilling to do so. Every 
immigrant is free to choose his place of resi- 
dence as he pleases.” 


THE AVENUE OF THE SAINTS 
PROJECT 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
rise again today to discuss one of the 
most important transportation 
projects for the Midwest United States 
that has come on the maps of highway 
planners in many, many years. More- 
over, this project will enhance the 
transportation needs not only of the 
Midwest, but also of the entire United 
States. 

The project I refer to is called the 
Avenue of the Saints. This highway 
project is referred to as the Avenue of 
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the Saints because it will connect St. 
Paul, MN, and St. Louis, MO. 

There are existing interstate links 
going from St. Louis to Chicago and 
Kansas City, from the Twin Cities to 
Chicago and Kansas City, from Chica- 
go to Omaha, and from Chicago to 
Kansas City. But there is a missing 
link in this Midwest transportation 
network and that missing link is this 
projected Avenue of the Saints. 

At the present time, a study commit- 
tee that involves the States of Missou- 
ri, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin is determining the location of 
the route. There are now, after consid- 
ering probably dozens of routes, four 
potential routes to choose from. 

These routes, No. 1, would be St. 
Louis, up the Illinois side of the Mis- 
sissippi River, to the Quad Cities 
through Illinois, parts of Wisconsin, 
and northwesterly to St. Paul. 

The second route from St. Louis to 
the Quad Cities, and then westward on 
Interstate 80 to Cedar Rapids, IA, and 
north at that point to St. Paul. 

And then two other routes that are 
exactly the same in the southern por- 
tion, from St. Louis through Missouri, 
southeastern Iowa, and then north at 
the end of Interstate 380 to St. Paul. 
Or another link from the end of Inter- 
state 380 to Interstate 35, and then 
north to St. Paul. 

These four routes were determined 
out of all the routes that were consid- 
ered after a very exhaustive study. Nu- 
merous considerations were factored 
into these determinations: The impact 
on national, regional, and State eco- 
nomic development; funding feasibili- 
ty; the status of existing highway 
routes; traffic demand; and of course 
environmental concerns. 

The Avenue of the Saints study com- 
mittee will be making a decision on a 
final route. In other words, they are 
going to pick one of these four routes 
still in the running on or near March 
1. The study committee will submit its 
decision to the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, and the Federal High- 
way Administration in turn will report 
to Congress by May 1 of this year con- 
cerning funding options for this 
project. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
urge the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion to move expeditiously and posi- 
tively toward an early completion of 
the Avenue of the Saints. I would also 
like to take this opportunity to urge 
my colleagues here in the Senate as 
well as in the other body, specifically 
those on the appropriate authoriza- 
tion and appropriation committees, to 
take a serious look at the Avenue of 
the Saints project, because I believe 
that it will be a vital part of our Na- 
tion's transportation future, or at least 
for now I believe that it ought to be a 
very important part of our Nation's 
transportation future. 
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A lot of people in the Midwest have 
worked for many years for this high- 
way, the Avenue of the Saints. They 
have worked very hard for it to 
become a reality. I would like to salute 
their efforts. I am cautiously optimis- 
tic that the Avenue of the Saints will 
soon be more than just a dream. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE INTIFADA 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to share with my colleagues a very re- 
vealing article that appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of February 21, 
1990; yesterday. It was written by 
Steven Emerson. Mr. Emerson was for- 
merly an editor of U.S. News & World 
Report. 

It is entitled, The Intifada You 
Don't See on Television." As that title 
would imply, the thrust of the article 
is that the television coverage to 
which American audiences have been 
exposed on the subject of the Intifada, 
or the so-called uprising against the 
occupation of the West Bank in Israel, 
has been something less than the total 
coverage which the author thinks 
should have taken place. The subhead, 
I think, perhaps makes the point. It 
reads, In the 150 stories filed by U.S. 
networks from the West Bank last 
year, only half a dozen focused on Pal- 
estinians killing other Palestinians.” 

Mr. President, this is truly fascinat- 
ing and, frankly, a deeply disturbing 
article. Let me read just selected por- 
tions. 

Nearly one-third of all Palestinians killed 
last year in the West Bank and Gaza were 
murdered by fellow-Palestinians. Palestini- 
an death squads roam the West Bank and 
Gaza, torturing and executing not only col- 
laborators," but also political rivals, moder- 
ates, criminals and women they consider 
promiscuous. The annual human rights 
report the State Department scheduled for 
release today might be expected to mention 
these facts. It does not. While the report de- 
votes some 13 detailed pages to Israeli 
human rights abuses, it can spare just four 
paragraphs for Palestinian human rights 
abuses. 

Perhaps the State Department has been 
watching too much television. It is from tel- 
evision that most Americans get their image 
of the intifada. And the U.S. networks have 
been complicit in à massive deception about 
the West Bank conflict. 

Mr. President, that is strong lan- 
guage. Everything that I have read is a 
quote from Mr. Emerson's article. 
Some would say that it is a harsh 
judgment, not only of American televi- 
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sion but of the State Department’s 
report. I submit that Mr. Emerson 
knew what he was saying and said 
what he intended to say because he 
thought that it was long overdue, that 
it was necessary for the American 
people to more fully become acquaint- 
ed with the truth, as he was observed. 
So in order to make his point he con- 
tinues: 

U.S. reporters have acquiesced in Palestin- 
ian control over what gets filmed. 

I repeat: 

U.S. reporters have acquiesced in Palestin- 
ian control over what gets filmed. 

And then he quotes Amos Aynor, an 
Israeli crewman who has worked for 
CBS. Mr. Emerson attributes this 
statement to Mr. Aynor: 

Fundamentalist groups never allowed us 
in certain areas in Gaza. 

Referring to another Israeli camera- 
man who has worked for United States 
networks, Tali Godor, Emerson cites 
this quotation which he describes ac- 
curately as being even more blunt.” 

Every time a crew came to film the Pales- 
tinians, the rule was “Once you are here, 
you will cover what we want. You will not 
dig too much.” 

Mr. Goder went on to say: 

We know that if we aim the camera at the 
wrong scene, we'll be dead. 

According to Mr. Emerson: 

These apprehensions are not unrealistic. 
A November CBS story about death squads 
in the Arab town of Nablus was one of the 
few television pieces to show the reign of 
terror imposed by Palestinian gangs. 

This is an additional excerpt from 
this article: 

If reports of threats by Palestinian gangs 
against a network's own crew are not news- 
worthy, it is perhaps unsurprising that 
other sorts of Palestinian violence have 
been ignored. Since the beginning of the up- 
rising in December 1987, more than 175 Pal- 
estinians have been killed by fellow Pales- 
tinians. More than 25 have been burnt to 
death; another 20 have been strangled, 
lynched or suffocated; and others have been 
decapitated, dismembered and otherwise 
mutilated. More recently, the ears of col- 
laborators" have been cut off. Israeli sol- 
diers have killed 25 Palestinians in Gaza 
since September. 

While Palestinian gangs have killed 
almost double that number, 47. 

Mr. President, in a further indica- 
tion of the seriousness of the omis- 
sions in U.S. television coverage, Mr. 
Emerson cites the concern of Amnesty 
International: 

Amnesty International found the killing 
of Palestinians by other Palestinians so dis- 
turbing that in November it issued a strong 
condemnation of the killing of alleged col- 
laborators," noting that many had been in- 
terrogated and tortured— 

That is the language of the Amnesty 

International— 
“interrogated and tortured" by special 
squads of Palestinians.” Furthermore, Am- 
nesty said, “Palestinians leaders have en- 
dorsed or failed to condemn the killing of 
collaborators.” 
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Documents intercepted by Israeli intelli- 
gence—and whose authenticity has been 
confirmed by Palestinians themselves—indi- 
cate that the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion approves and directs the killings of 
other Palestinians. 


I simply say by way of a side com- 
ment that it is no wonder that the Is- 
raeli Government, the coalition Gov- 
ernment is insistent that they not ne- 
gotiate directly with the PLO. 

But I think it is not just interesting, 
but it should be a point of consider- 
able focus of attention by American 
policymakers and by the American 
public in general that documents 
whose authenticity have been ap- 
proved by Palestinians themselves 
make it clear that it is the PLO that 
has been behind this directed killing 
of Palestinians by Palestinians and 
their purpose, it seems, is quite obvi- 
ous: They do not wish collaboration, as 
they term it, or cooperation in the 
kind of elections that would bring 
about new Palestinian leaders, those 
elected by those who are residents in 
the West Bank, to engage them in ne- 
gotiations for what would be full au- 
tonomy, saving only the reservation by 
the Government of Israel of the right 
to have a sufficient military presence 
in outposts to guarantee the safety of 
the entirety of the State of Israel. 

Let me continue briefly with Mr. 
Emerson's article: 

While Palestinian political terror on the 
West Bank fails to make the news, utter 
fabrications about Israeli brutality are re- 
ported uncritically. At the beginning of the 
intifida, for instance, the U.S. networks 
were called to el-Mokkasad hospital in Jeru- 
salem to film a dying 15-year old Palestinian 
boy named Ramiel Aluk. His Palestinian 
doctor showed the boy hooked up to life- 
support tubes, and claimed that he had 
been savagely beaten by Israeli troops. 

The networks gave the story wide publici- 
ty. On Feb. 8, 1988, Peter Jennings intro- 
duced ABC's piece by announcing, "In the 
Middle East today, United Nations officials 
say that the Israelis have beaten another 
Palestinian to death in the occupied territo- 
ries." CBS said the boy had “received a blow 
to his head," and then quoted his doctor: “I 
think he will die soon." NBC reported on a 
“doctor's helplessness and a father's despair 
as his 15-year-old dies of head injuries re- 
ceived in a riot." 

But the story wasn't true. 

According to the pathology records of 
Rami's autopsy and other medical records, 
the boy died of a cerebal hemorrhage 
caused by high blood pressure. He had been 
sick for more than a year. 

Another example is the story of Amjad 
Hissein Jabril, a 14-year-old Palestinian- 
American. He was found shot to death in El- 
Bireh on the West Bank last August. CNN 
quoted Palestinians charging that the boy 
had been lost with Israeli soldiers. When his 
body was found, it showed signs of torture 
and mutilation, 

Despite the army's denials, the State De- 
partment pressured the Israeli government 
into a formal investigation. The family re- 
fused to turn over the corpse, so the army 
exhumed the body. An independent Scot- 
tish pathologist selected by the boy's family 
performed an autospy. No evidence was 
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found of any torture whatsoever. Amjad 
had died of a single gunshot wound in the 
back—from a low-calibre, low velocity gun. 
The Israeli Army regularly uses military 
high-velocity rifle bullets and high-calibre 
pistols. 

The autopsy records for these and other 
Palestinian killings are kept in the Institute 
for Forensic Medicine, in Jaffa. After re- 
viewing a number of reports, I asked its di- 
rector Dr. Yehuda Hiss whether any Ameri- 
can reporters had ever come to interview 
him. “None.” Even human rights organiza- 
tions have not bothered to ask for his files. 
The International League for Human 
Rights sent two lawyers to interview him on 
an investigation into Israeli brutality. But, 
Dr. Hiss said, “they came without any lists 
or names and left after an hour.” 

The networks prefer to get at truth by 
more dubious means. In the past year they 
have handed out at least 15, and perhaps as 
many as 25, Super-8 video cameras to Pales- 
tinians. These ‘‘cameramen” make their 
videos on their own and provide the net- 
works with footage of riots, strikes and fu- 
nerals. The cameras, according to a senior 
American television newsmen were distrib- 
uted to the Palestinians on the basis that 
they bring us action. But I would be lying to 
you if I didn’t admit that the whole thing 
makes me feel uneasy.” 

Asked about the practice of providing vi- 
deocameras to Palestinians, ABC spokesman 
Scott Richardson said, "ABC will not con- 
firm or deny that we give our cameras to 
Palestinians. However our general policy in 
the world is that from time to time, we have 
given out equipment to local citizens for 
safety, legal or political considerations." 

Mr. President, the fact is that except 
for Eastern Europe, where fewer than 
five such cameras were given out and 
each for only a limited period, the net- 
works have distributed cameras no- 
where else in the world. 

Because few if any American television 
journalists speak Arabic, it is only natural 
that the networks seek out Palestinians who 
speak the language and who can help 
supply stories. But according to Israeli court 
records, many of the Palestinian journalists 
on staff or consultants to the American net- 
works are active participants in the Inti- 
fada. There is absolutely no way to insure 
the authenticity of what is filmed nor is 
there any way to stop the cameras from 
being used as a tool to mobilize a demon- 
stration. 

Now, strict guidelines have in fact 
been laid down by some of the net- 
works. CBS in their Production Stand- 
ards is one that has laid down such 
guidelines, but from the testimony of 
eyewitnesses it seems that these guide- 
lines are observed in the breach. 

Mr. President, I think it is worth the 
time of my colleagues to read in its en- 
tirety this article by Steven Emerson, 
former editor of U.S. News & World 
Report, because it casts in a very dif- 
ferent light the actual facts and cer- 
tainly the coverage given to those 
facts by U.S. television networks on 
the subject of the Intifada. The Inti- 
fada that we have not seen on televi- 
sion is the Intifada that has been di- 
rected and orchestrated by the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. I think 
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that when 150 stories are filed by U.S. 
networks in a single year from the 
West Bank, there is something terribly 
wrong when less than half a dozen fo- 
cused on the killing, the rampant kill- 
ing of Palestinians by other Palestin- 
ians under the direction of the PLO. 

So I hope, Mr. President, that my 
colleagues will give the kind of atten- 
tion to this story, which is abundantly 
documented, that it deserves. I also 
hope, Mr. President, that hereafter 
the networks will observe the kind of 
stringent standards on news reporting 
that will assure objectivity and fair- 
ness. 

They are not perfect. They are re- 
quired to operate under duress in diffi- 
cult circumstances but, candidly, there 
is no excuse for a record of this kind— 
150 stories filed, half a dozen focused 
upon Palestinians killing other Pales- 
tinians. Mr. President, that is not bal- 
ance. It is not good journalism. It is 
not fair and accurate coverage, and it 
will inevitably lead to a distorted view 
on the part of the American people as 
to what has actually been going on for 
these past several months of the Inti- 
fada. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair for 
its courtesy. 


HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS IN 
CUBA 


Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I want to 
take just a moment to raise in essence 
another human rights issue, the viola- 
tion of human rights on the island of 
Cuba. I had intended to offer an 
amendment today, or propose a free 
standing resolution, but it appears I 
will not be able to get that to the floor 
today. It is possible we may be able to 
work out some of the parliamentary 
procedure before the day is concluded. 

But I wanted to mention two points. 
One, the resolution that I am going to 
offer asks the United Nations to take a 
more aggressive stand in investigating 
human rights violations in Cuba. If we 
do not get that finished in today's 
business, I am hopeful that I can bring 
it up next week before the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission votes on 
this issue, which is, I believe, on 
March 7. 

Borrowing on an idea that developed 
last year in the Baltic States, the con- 
cept of a chain of democracy, people 
standing hand-to-hand stretching 
many miles to bring to the attention 
of the world the need for people to 
enjoy individual freedom, an organiz- 
ing committee in Miami has developed 
a similar chain that will run from 
Miami down to Key West, and that 
will take place this Saturday. Once 
again, you might say free Cuban 
Americans are trying to raise the issue 
of the need for liberty on the island of 
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Cuba and as a result have sent me a 
letter which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


CHAIN OF DEMOCRACY 


To the People of Cuba: 

The Cuban exile community wishes to 
convey to the Cuban people on the island 
their solidarity with their struggle to obtain 
liberty for Cuba and their support of the in- 
dividual and collective efforts of all those 
who struggle daily while trying to attain 
this goal, as was done by the father of our 
country during the wars for independence. 

At this historic moment when people 
living under dictatorships evidence their 
desire for freedom while trying to democra- 
tize their governments and institutions, we 
demand that the Cuban people join the as- 
sembly of the free nations of the world. 

We dedicate the chain for democracy, 
made up of thousands of Cubans and broth- 
ers from other lands, to those on the island 
of Cuba who suffer under the Communist 
tyranny. 

For a free, 
Cuba! 


democratic and sovereign 


The Organizing Committee 
of the Chain for Democracy. 


Mr. MACK. I will just make a com- 
ment or two from the letter: 

The Cuban exile community wishes to 
convey to the Cuban people on the island 
their Solidarity with their struggle to obtain 
liberty for Cuba and their support of the in- 
dividual and collective efforts of all those 
who struggle daily while trying to attain 
this goal. 


I think it is appropriate to conclude 
my remarks by saying I think all of us 
were impacted yesterday by the mes- 
sage of President Havel of Czechoslo- 
vakia when he talked about the signif- 
icant point of the spirit of man, the re- 
alization that maybe we have focused 
too much and too often on the side of 
scientific and economic expansion but 
not enough attention is paid to the 
spirit of man. When he referred to 
Abraham Lincoln's words about the 
family of man—and frankly the words 
we heard today on the Senate floor, 
whether that be on the resolution 
brought up earlier or whether it has to 
do with the comments of the Senator 
from California or whether it has to 
do with the comments that I raise now 
with respect to human rights viola- 
tions in Cuba—I think the world is be- 
ginning to understand that we are in 
fact a family of man and that we 
should be working together to protect 
the basic rights of all individuals in all 
countries throughout the world. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMENDING MILITARY AND 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN CALI- 
FORNIA FOR THEIR  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOLLOWING THE LOMA 
PRIETA EARTHQUAKE 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I rise 
today with heartfelt gratitude to pub- 
licly commend and record the extraor- 
dinary efforts of our military and civil- 
ian personnel stationed at California’s 
Moffett Field, Onizuka Air Force 
Base, and California’s Air National 
Guard at Moffett Field, in the after- 
math of the Loma Prieta earthquake 
which, on October 17, 1989, inflicted 
devastating destruction over a large 
portion of northern California. 

On February 24, 1990, over 800 cou- 
rageous and valiant men and women 
of America’s military forces, and civil- 
ians serving aboard military bases, will 
be honored by a grateful civilian com- 
munity in Santa Clara County, CA, for 
their individual and collective contri- 
butions to the earthquake relief effort 
and for their exceedingly generous as- 
sistance to the people of California. 

Our military personnel aboard Mof- 
fett Field and Onizuka Air Force Base 
and the National Guard Unit at Mof- 
fett Field mobilized instantaneously 
following the earthquake and with 
dedication beyond the call of duty, 
began rescue and relief assistance 
throughout San Francisco and the sur- 
rounding communities. 

Aiding local fire and police depart- 
ments, the California Highway Patrol, 
the Salvation Army, and the American 
Red Cross, these men and women 
worked around the clock to help rees- 
tablish communications, evacuate the 
injured, fight fires, control crowds, es- 
tablish food and clothing banks, erect 
temporary housing, man emergency 
kitchens, and act as translators for 
non-English-speaking residents. Mof- 
fett Field personnel became central to 
the relief efforts, coordinating the 
visits of President Bush, Vice Presi- 
dent QUAYLE, and the host of congres- 
sional and official dignitaries who vis- 
ited the earthquake site in the days 
following this disaster, as well as co- 
ordinating the airlift of vital supplies 
to the disaster areas. 

Beyond such invaluable contribu- 
tions, the families of these military 
personnel donated food and clothing, 
coordinated distribution of these 
items, opened their own homes to 
those whose homes were destroyed by 
the earthquake, and demonstrated a 
remarkable personal commitment to 
their California community. 

We Californians are privileged to 
have such splendid and caring military 
personnel in residency in our State. 
Our military families have traditional- 
ly been exemplary neighbors who have 
enriched our communities with their 
sense of civic responsibility and com- 
mitment. In the case of the Loma 
Prieta earthquake, they demonstrated 
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the best of this tradition of communi- 
ty service, and extended a compassion- 
ate helping hand to their fellow man 
in acts of courage and selflessness 
which will long be remembered and 
deeply appreciated by all the people of 
California. 

I am privileged to honor these sons 
and daughters of America in this 
Chamber of the U.S. Senate and to 
submit their names to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to forever preserve the 
sterling assistance they freely gave to 
my fellow Californians during a time 
of great crisis and need. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

COMMANDER, PATROL WINGS U.S. PACIFIC FLEET, 
NASMF, 94035-5000 

IS2 George D. Lang 

ENS Jeanne C. Laurencelle 

SN Jennifer A. Mastripolito 

181 Steve G. Prentiss 

IS2 Daniel L. Rathbun 

FASOTRAGRUPAC DETACHMENT, NAS, MOFFETT 

FIELD 94035-5004 


AWI Charles A. Christman 
AWI William S. Matthews 
IC2 David J. Montgomery 
AW2 Joseph R. Mund 
LT Christopher J. Verbil 
AW1 Bruce S. Westin 
FLEET IMAGING FACILITY PACIFIC, NAS MOFFETT 
FIELD 92135-5128 


PHI Brian A. Alexander 

PHI Robert L. Armstrong 

PH3 Robert A. Cote 

AN Michael J. Doring 

PH3 Leslie R. Hoffman 

PHAN Keith E. Jones 

PHI Michael C. Reis 

JO Joseph F. Lancaster 

PH3 Timothy S. McCaffrey 

PHI Richard A. Merckx 

PH1 Richard J. Oriez 

PH2 James B. Schulz 

PH2 Amanda C. Spalding 

PHAN Teresa M. Telford 

PH2 Robert J. Turgeon 

NAMTRAGRUDET, NAS MOFFETT FIELD, CA 94035- 

5013 


ARI Leslie E. Gibson 
AXI Timothy L. Haynes 
AZ1 Terry A. Loff 

ANI Lawrence C. Thom 


NAVAL OCEANOGRAPHY COMMAND DETACHMENT, 
NAS MOFFETT FIELD 94035-5020 


AG3 Robert S. Mansfield 


NAVAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS CENTER, NAS 
MOFFETT FIELD 94035-5001 


RM2 Truett R. Collins 
ET2 David W. Crowell 
ET2 Anne C. Lilly 


PERSONNEL SUPPORT ACTIVITY DETACHMENT, 
NAS MOFFETT FIELD 94035-5002 


PN2 Paulo V. Malit 


SECURITY DEPARTMENT, NAVAL AIR STATION, 
MOFFETT FIELD 94035-5000 


BT2 Rogelio V. Alegre 
W'T3 Wilmarie Alomar 
AD2 Jose A. Amboy 

EN2 Todd Anderson 
AME 1 Gregory G. Andrew 
AX3 William H. Armstead 
STG3 Richard S. Atkins 
BT2 Riki E. Baca 

AMEAA Brennon L. Baker 


BT2 Gary R. Balthazar 
MAI David K. Baughman 
AMHAN James E. Beamon 
ET2 Kevin M. Bertlin 
SM3 Walter K. Biddle 
AMS2 Rodel C. Bongayan 
Mal William B. Brooks 
ADAN Ferdinand V. Capacia 
AEAN Richard C. Carter 
MSSN Kelly A. Casem 
SGT Brent E. Clark 

QM2 Mark A. Clawson 
ATAA Shannon Connolly 
AWAN Ken L. Cox 

PH2 Timothy D. Crosby 
ET2 David W. Crowell 
OS1 Michael Crowle 
MAC Ambrocio E. Cruz 
BTI Eduardo R. Cruz 
ASEAN Bart A. Dailey 
MMC Chuck D. Dapiaoen 
ATAN Deidra A. Deady 
EN2 Enrique T. Delavega 
PRAA Todd A. Demiki 
BM2 Timothy J. Denny 
GMG1 Kenneth A. Diaz 
AE2 Jorge A. Domena 
MM3 Edward E. Dover 
MS1 Constante H. Dulay 
MM1 Ronald E. Ellis 
AME? Ronald C. Ellis 
AT2 Richard A. Ervin 
AW? Blake Farrell 

MAC Francisco A. Felix 
LCDR Gerard C. Feltz 
GMM2 David L. Fischer 
SM2 Douglas R. Flockhart 
IC3 Gregory G. Franklin 
AMSAA Timothey L. Freeman 
MA1 Alfred I. Gallegos 
MAC Donald R. Geocker 
EN2 Louis J. Giblin 

AXI Leslie E. Gibson 
AMS3 Alvin B. Gimbal 
AEAA Anthony D. Hagen 
EO2 Robin A. Hall 

AMS3 Sheila J. Hall 

SK2 Stacy L. Halverson 
AT3 Baker S. Hamm 

SM2 Walter B. Haslop 
AXI Timothy L. Haynes 
BT2 Thomas W. Heinz 
BM3 Harvey L. Henley 
LI3 Kyle L. Hendrickson 
AWAN Richard P. Herrick 
AEAA Jeffery Hilliard 
SH1 George E. Hohn 

ARI Michael C. Hume 
AX1 Marc E. Hutz 

RM2 Jamie D. Hylton 
AGAR Samuel P. James 
CAPT James P. Jernigan 
AOAN Johnny H. Jones 
STS3 Christopher D. Kelley 
AR Kent D. Klungle 

AA Doyle G. Knighten 
BM3 Alan D. Kohlruss 
ABFI William W. Langdon 
AE3 Christopher R. Leach 
AO2 Richard T. Leblanc 
OS1 Douglas N. Leigh 
PNSN Andrew F. Leonard 
AW2 Timothy L. Letendre 
ET2 Anne C. Lilly 

AZ1 Terry A. Loff 

BM2 Kevin L. Luster 
PRAA Gina M. Mack 
ABH2 John L. Marcella 
BT2 Ricky S. Marshall 
QM2 Phillip N. Martin 
AZ2 Ronald McGhee 

AD3 Charles E. McCoy 
OS1 Britton E. Meland 
ATI Kenton L. Miller 


ADI Luisito Q. Miranda 
MA1 Samuel C. Miranda 
AMEAR Thomas W. Miron 
IC2 David J. Montgomery 
AW2 Joseph R. Mund 

MLI Joel C. Noguera 

MM2 Antonio M. Ocampo 
AZAN Kenneth S. Olofson 
AZAA Michael J. Orourke 
AE3 Charles Ovide 

YN3 Josefina P. Patao 
GMG2 Mark A. Pence 

HT3 Lavelle D. Pickens 
AKI Kenric T. Prowell 
PRAN Frank D. Quintana 
MAC Marvin A. Ridley 
AEAA Peter S. Robertson 
AT3 Timothy M. Rohrbaugh 
AMS2 Kenneth F. Ruber 
YNSN Derrick M. Rucker 
ADAN Joseph G. Rueck 
AE2 Ricardo S. Sabio 
ABE2 Reginald C. Saunders 
MACS Kenneth E. Schmeltzer 
MM2 Jeffrey J. Schmitz 
EM2 Eric C. Seitz 

AO3 Frank F. Sellers 

ADI Jeff M. Shaeffer 

LT Robert G. Sidovar 

AEI Alonzo E. Siler 

MMI Mark Simonelli 

EA3 John D. Sleazak 

MS3 Barbara A. Smith 

SN James R. Sperry 

ABH3 Kevin Stablewski 
AME3 Douglas J. Standish 
SN Donna L. Stewart 
ATAN George T. Stewart 
AMSI Terry G. Strickland 
AX3 Stephen J. Strong 
MR2 Thomas A. Studer 
AT2 Donald D. Sundheimer 
AA Lasaundra Y. Sweeney 
BM2 Wayne R. Swett 
ASEAN Jerry D. Talley 
OS1 Paul Taylor 

AO3 Ronald E. Teague 
ABH2 Steven L. Tharp 
AEAN Kevin E. Thompson 
AE2 Steven W. Thompson 
NM2 Edward A. Tobias 
AEAA Glenn J. Townes 
AWAN William H. Tyler 
DM3 Richard E. Waldvogel 
AW?2 Michael L. Warren 
BM3 Gary L. West 

AWI Bruce S, Westin 

AW? Randall J. White 

AN Eric L. Wiles 

MAI Julie A. Williams 
AOI Melvin E. Wilson 
ADAN Timothy H. Wormuth 
MA2 Jeffrey T. Wright 
AK2 William J. Wright 
AEAN David S. Yarbrough 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, NAVAL AIR STATION, 
MOFFETT FIELD 94035-5000 


SK2 Jerome A. Batsacon 
AMSAN Elizabeth I. Boerjan 
AK3 David R. Breidegam 
MSC Eugene C. Buenaventura 
MSSN Brian E. Campbell 
MS3 Pearlie Carr 

AKAN Ronald B. Carter 

AK2 Jorge F. Castro 

AK3 Robert L. Crawley 

AK2 Hermogenes G. Crisosmoto 
SKC Edgardo M. Cruz 

AK3 Steven J. Determan 

AN Prima R. Donaldson 
YNSA Chantelle M. Garcia 
MS1 Robert M. German 
ADAA Nancy Gonzalez 
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CDR Roland W. Gorrie 
MS1 Brenda L. Gourdin 
MSSN Riley C. Griffin 
MS2 Peter A. Gunn 

MSI Jack F. Hatcher 
ADAN Marvin M. Hendricks 
MS3 Gary E. Hensley 
MS2 Tomas E. Hermosilla 
LTJG Edward R. Hirsch 
PRAN Jeffrey L. Hill 

MS1 Kenneth R. Kennedy 
AK3 John D. Kodluboy 
MS2 Tom E. Krug 

MSC Denise M. Kupfer 
MSI Edgardo A. Laceda 
LCDR Grant M. Lane 
MSSN Jeffrey M. Lewis 
MS2 Hilario Lontoc 

AK3 Eddie A. Loosle 

AK3 James Mansfield 

AA Armando Narvaez 
MS1 Leopoldo B. Navarro 
AK3 Zeus M. Oira 

AD3 Arnel J. Oli 

MSSN Tamara Olivett 
AK3 Jerome Piehl 

AKAN Carolyn L. Pierce 
MSSA Peter C. Poull 

MSI Carlos Rampas 
MSCS Julito G. Reyes 
MS3 Barbara A. Smith 
MS2 Robert E. Sterling 
AK2 Leghistla Takacs 
ABFC Jerry Thompson 
AA Laura J. Tranovich 
AN Gregory D. Turner 
AKAN John A. Van Doren 
GSE2 Larry D. Walden 
AN Sharri Warnsby 

AK3 Roger D. Woods 

AIRCRAFT INTERMEDIATE MAINTENANCE 

DEPARTMENT, NAS MOFFETT FIELD 94035-5001 


AMS! Fred Adams 

AZ3 Robert W. Albon 
AMS3 Herman M. Alcantara 
AZAN Hector R. Alvarez 
AE3 Faustine Antzas 

AMS3 Christopher B. Atwood 
AD3 Kevin A. Bang 

AOAN Chris J. Barnstein 
AT3 Mark D. Bell 

ATAN Army M. Benson 
AMS3 Michael P. Bevilacqua 
AT3 Joyce A. Boben 

ADC Eduard A. Booth 
AMS2 James R. Brewer 
AZ3 Rhonda L. Bruce 
AXAN Wayne H. Bynum 
AN Tina D. Calloway 

ATS3 Vanessa V. Chaney 
AMS3 Therrell Clark 
AXAA Beth J. Cole 

ASM3 Joseph B. Combs 
ADI Reynaldo M. Convento 
AMS3 Richard W. Cross 
AZ3 Ronnie Cummings 
AMH2 Alex D. Davenport 
AT3 Carl M. Depooter, Jr. 
AMSAN Donald L. Derwin 
ASM2 Kenneth K. Deschler 
PR2 Eric M. Dokey 

AMS3 Terrance F. Durity 
AXC Jerrald E. Emery 

PR3 Gregory A. Fetsch 
PR3 Gary D. Files 

ASM3 John P. Fleming 
AX1 Lloyd L. Frazier 
AMS2 Luis M. Garcia 
AMS2 Boyd W. Getz, Jr. 
AZ1 Richard T. Gomes 
AD2 Nilo D. Gonzaga 

AT3 Rick Grecco 

LT Frederic W. Hepler 
AMH2 Kevin B. Johnson 
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AZ2 Stanley W. Johnston 

AEAN John D. Kellum 

AD2 Tamara G. Kimm 

AMH3 Tracy L. Klamroth 

ASE3 Kirk D. Klawitter 

AX3 Paul A. Koeck 

ASM2 Troy A. Kowalski 

ATAN Robynne S. Kuras 

ASM2 Hosea G. Lee 

AT3 Allen W. Lockley 

AD3 David J. Lopez 

AOAN James D. Martin 

AEAN Mike R. Mathers 

AE3 Brian S. Mathis 

ASE3 Felipe G. Misch 

A01 Randall L. Monda 

AE3 Thermond A. Murphy 

PR3 Robert L. Nessline 

AX3 Neil W. Olstad 

AT3 Christine L. Oneill 

ASE2 Leonidel P. Perez 

PRI Gerald W. Pratt 

AMS2 Gary E. Ponikvar 

PRAN Frank D. Quintana, Jr. 

AMS3 Arsenio M. Rafael 

PR3 Donald J. Ramirez 

LCDR Anthony B. Raymond 

AD2 Diogenes D. Ricasa 

AT3 Ardith A. Richardson 

ASM3 Wayne D. Roush 

ASEAN Steve A. Row 

ADI Gerald G. Ruddy 

AMH3 Larry L. Schaffer 

AMSAN Kraig A. Schell 

AMSAA David D. Schulz 

AO1 Mark M. Scott 

ASM2 Lance A. Shelton 

AO3 Dennis M. Singleton 

AMSAA Terry A. Skinner 

AT3 Randy L. Snowberger 

LT Lawrence J. Strack 

PR3 Richard K. Swartz 

AE2 William G. Tang 

AKAA Thomas D. Thackery 

AD3 Frank P. Trescott 

ASM2 Justin M. True 

AMS3 Kurt E. Tucker 

AMS3 Wilfred C. Tull 

AT3 Richard E. Wallace 

AEC Michael J. Washington 

AT3 Wulf H. Werner 

AMS2 Terry L. White 

AD3 Eric T. Williams 

ASMAR Joseph A. Wilson 

AD2 Jerry A. Winland 

AT2 Carol-Leslie R. Wessels 

ASM2 Robert J. Yates 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, NAS, MOFFETT 
FIELD 94035-5000 


CE2 Elliot Babb 

SWCN Steven M. Ellis 

BU1 Bobby W. Heun 

BUC Nicolas P. Molina 

CDR Glenn E. Reynolds 

LT Patricia T. Samora 

LT Mark V. Sarles 

MMC Edward M. Seese 

LTJG Luis C. Sevilla 

BU2 Charles L. Turner 

UT2 Dwayne A. Weber 
ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENT, NAVAL AIR 

STATION, MOFFETT FIELD 94035-5000 


AW3 Bobby V. Breed 

AN Mia R. Brown 

IS2 Zeditha D. Cabbagestalk 
LN1 Larry D. Davis 

AVCM Manuel Garcia, Jr. 
LN2 Michael J. Hogan 

LT Charles T. Huguelet 
CDR Robert W. Krattli 
LCDR Denise J. McCalla 
AN Susan L. McSwigan 
CAPT Stephen T. Quigley, Jr. 
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NC1 Michelle S. Scheeler 
CAPT Danny L. Speed 
AN Melissa Summerville 
LT Rosemary A. Wynne 


COMMANDER PATROL WING TEN, NAVAL AIR 
STATION, MOFFETT FIELD 94035-5022 


AW? Russell G. Bollinger 
DS2 Doreen E. Brazell 
AW?2 Richard W. Bryant 
DP2 Edgar E. Cacanindin 
LT Anne E. Cline 

AWAN Kenneth L. Cox 
OS1 Dennis W. Destafano 
DS2 Janis L. Doan 

OS3 Robert A. Gerholdt 
LCDR James W. Gibson 
AX2 Jeff S. Hutchinson 
DP2 Shirley A. Johnson 
DPSN George P. Jones 
DSi Thomas M. McGovern 
AX1 William T. McLester 
LCDR Brian J. Meyerriecks 
AX2 Charles T. Mote 

AK3 Felino N. Raneses 
OTA1 Susan K. Ropp 

AX2 Paul M. Sanders 

AX2 Scot A. Schultz 

AWC Charles C. Schutten 
OS2 William R. Sloop 

OS3 Christopher W. Stanley 


PATROL SQUADRON NINE, FPO SAN FRANCISCO 
96601-5905 


IS2 Lloyd E. Fields 

ISSN Mark R. Fordham 

AOC Dee W. Gregory 

AW2 William A. Harstick 
AWAN Jason M. Johannsen 
AW3 Ronald R. Martin 

AT3 Richard N. Pfeifer 

AW? Richard E. Weible 

AT2 David Widdicombe 

AWAN Gregory D. Zimmerman 


OPERATIONS DEPARTMENT, NAVAL AIR STATION, 


MOFFETT FIELD 94035-5000 


AC2 John E. Allen 

AC2 Dawn M. Anderson 
AC2 John P. Armenta 
ETC Felipe M. Bagkus, Jr. 
ABE2 Tyrell Baker 

ET2 Lori K. Bessette 

AC2 Kimberly A. Brunyansky 
AMS3 Elizabeth C. Campbell 
LCDR William A. Carpenter 
ABHCS Ivan G. Colbert 
ABH2 James M. Carter 
CWOA William F. DeBerg 
AC2 Katherine E. Driggers 
AOAA Rachel A. Durst 
ET1 George H. Emerson 
AC2 Vicki D. Eck 

ACAN Steven C. Eastlick 
ABH2 Byron Forslund 
ACCS Theil B. Fowler 
ACAA Jeffrey A. Friesner 
AOC George G. Gange 
ABHI Thomas C. Gatlin 
AC2 Reginald P. Graf 

ET2 Bruce G. Giddings 
AC3 William R. Garlinger 
LT James Q. Henderson 
ETC William J. Horan 
ACI Robert M. Haas 

AC2 Phil A. Howard 

ABH2 Carlton B. Heard 
ABE2 Jimmy L. Hoggatt 
ABE2 Eddithorn K. Jacobs 
ET2 Vicki L. Johnson 

AC3 Christopher E. Khan 
AC3 Charles E. Koch 

ACS3 William T. Keyser 
ABHC Ernest M. Linayao 
AC2 Hidee R. Larson 
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ET2 Christopher J. Laporte 

AC2 Brian T. Lund 

ET2 William H. Lysinger 

AC3 Trieu Q. Luu 

ABH2 John L. Marcella 

ET2 Dale A. McCrary 

ACAA Angela M. McClure 

ACAA David A. Michaud 

ETI Vance S. Nixon 

ET3 Debbie L. Norman 

AC2 Brian M. Palay 

AC Iain G. Palmer 

AC3 Celeste R. Parks 

AC3 Dawn M. Pedone 

WTSN Robert W. Pegg 

ETC Gordon R. Perry 

ACC Robin J. Rose 

AE3 Kathleen G. Rapley 

ACAN Christopher A. Roberts 

OS1 Alberto B. Silvas 

ABH2 Robert L. Scholl 

AC2 Robert W. Staats 

ACAN Cameron A. Seferovich 

AOAN Olga L. Sierravalentine 

ABEI David Stringham 

ACAA Nicholas M. Sulkowski 

AO3 Ronald E. Teague, Jr. 

AOI Kevin E. Taylor 

ACI Kenneth R. Thompson 

AN Deberah J. Tedesco 

ABH2 Delaine E. Virtucio 

ETI Kimberly J. Walter 

ETC Desi D. Ward 

CWO2 Michael W. Wasmund 

ABH1 David G. Watson 

ACI Denise A. Williams 

ET3 Michael A. Williams 

ET1 Sheila K. Williams 

ET2 Gregory S. Wilson 

AC2 Shawn L. Woodward 

AC3 Cynthia A. Werner 

PATROL SQUADRON FIFTY, FPO SAN FRANCISCO 
96601-5923 

AR Laura N. Achowicz 

AA Mager L. Anthony 

AR Sheila J. Cannady 

PC3 Susan L. Fibberson 

AT2 Curtis W. Keely 

AN Manal M. Lewis 

MSSA Jerry E. Mask 

PATROL SQUADRON THIRTY-ONE, NAS MOFFETT 

FIELD 94035-5000 


AES Stephen Azaroff 

AMES Cory H. Carlson 

AT3 Nicholas J. Cromwell 

AXAA Robert C. Enstrom 

AT3 Dennis G. Farquhar, Jr. 

AOAA Teresa D. Groover 

AT3 Kimberly G. Haxton 

AEAA Jeffrey G. Hilliard 

AO2 Keith A. Hutchinson 

AT3 Judith L. Kennedy 

AX3 Michael J. McBurney 

ATAA Jonathan R. McCullough 

AWAA Scott C. McDonald 

AX3 Salvador Morales 

AR John P. Murray 

ATAN Michael D. Panos 

AOAR George L. Pevarnik, Jr. 

AOAA Michael A. Polanco 

AWAA Michael W. Rutt 

AMSAR Tracy J. Seaman 

AO3 Frederic P. Swiridoff 

AOAA Mark A. Taormina 

DP3 Dennis D. Thimsen 

AE1 Sharon L. Vail 

AOAA Rita M. Vallesillo 

AWAA David M. Vanleuven 

AOAN Scott A. White 

AMHAN Carol R. Wolfe 

NAVY RECRUITING STATION, 2326 E. MCKEE 
ROAD, SAN JOSE, CA 95116 


PNCS Faia P. Aliifua 
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AGI Belino C. Guzman 
AMHC Dimee V. Santos 
PATROL SQUADRON NINETEEN, FPO SAN 

FRANCISCO 96601-5911 

AOI Frank Thomas 

ATI Donald Warriner 

PNC Carlos Murillo 

LCDR Michael Hansell 
ONIZUKA AIR FORCE BASE 


CAPT Pat Baillie 
MSGT Joseph Bersack 
MAJ Steve Borochoff 
CAPT Larry Bouchard 
SSGT Doreen Brewer 
SMSGT Robet Busch 
SSGT Russel Cagle 
SGT Richard Deschaine 
CAPT Richard Dimmel 
LTCOL Robin Ericson 
CAPT Karolen Fahrni 
MS. Nancy Grube 
SRA Tim Heckathon 
LT Tim Hogan 
TSGT Daniel Johll 
CADET Gregory Lynch 
CAPT Joseph Martel 
SSGT Jeffery McAlister 
SGT Edwin Medina 
CADET Daniel Potas 
CAPT Beau Pottorff 
MAJ James Puhek 
CAPT Linda Puhek 
SGT Francisca Reardon 
TSGT Roger Renner 
SGT Sherri Rupley 
MAJ William Savey 
A1C Eric Scherer 
SSGT Floyd Shokely 
AIC John Stark 
AIC Michael Stewart 
SSGT Armando Suarez 
SRA Douglas Sweeney 
COL Lars Vedvick 
SRA Thomas W. Miller 
CIVILIANS, NAVAL AIR STATION, MOFFETT FIELD 
94035-5000 


Mr. Herminigildo Aguada 
Mr. Bob Barrett 

Ms. Carolyn Batwinis 
Mr. Edmund Beauchamp 
Mr. Pedro J. Betancourt 
Ms. Gwendolyn D. Brantley 
Ms. C.Ann Broomes 

Mr. Ted Brown 

Mr. Benjamin R. Bryant 
Mr. Charles H. Cardwell 
Mr. Rocci T. Caringello 
Ms. Georgia Carter 

Mr. Charles E. Casson 
Mr. Jesus P. Cervantez 
Mr. Dominic J. Civiletti 
Mr. Larry G. Clark 

Ms. Melissa A. Clyne 

Mr. John J. Cox 

Ms. Elise C. Craugh 

Mr. Salvador V. Cruz 

Mr. Earl Daniels 

Mr. Bill R. Dawson 

Mr. Roberto R. Delacruz 
Mr. Charles F. Derrossett 
Ms. Suzanne M. Doherty 
Ms. Janet M. Etheridge 
Mr. Matthew G. Fairbairn 
Mr. Darryl K. Fields 

Mr. Richard J. Geiser 
Ms. Karen Gershanov 
Mr. Collen G. Granero 
Mr. Jesus D. Guerrero 
Ms. Sandra Harrell 

Mr. Milton Heimlich 

Ms. Della Ivey 

Mr. John E. Johnson 

Mr. Johnnie L. Johnson 
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Mr. Richard H. Jones 

Mr. Walter K. Laidler 

Mr. Lloyd T. Losinger 

Ms. Anne McMillin 

Mr. Rodolfo S. Panelo 

Mr. Donald E. Payne 

Mr. Benjamin J. Pleasant 
Mr. Albert Putney 

Ms. Mary Quigley 

Mr. Pedro D. Santos 

Ms. Mary Scheibley 

Mr. Larry D. Schmidt 

Mr. John R. Shackleton 
Mr. Dennis Sorci 

Mr. Ronald Summers 

Mr. Alonzo Toles 

Mr. Elvin Tyler 

Mr. Peter H. Wasserburger 
Mr. Keith Williams 
MEMBERS OF THE 129 AIR RESCUE GROUP WHO 

PARTICIPATED IN THE EARTHQUAKE EFFORT 

ARG-Air Rescue Group 
ARS—Air Rescue Squadron 


CAMS—Consolidated Aircraft Mainte- 


nance Squadron 


RMS—Resources Management Squadron 

MSF—Mission Support Flight 

MSS—Mission Support Squadron 

CES—Civil Engineer Squadron 

SVF—Services Flight 

HOSP—Hospital 

AFRES-—Air Force Reserves 

TNANG—Tennessee Air National Guard 
AIR RESCUE SQUADRON 

TSGT Don M. Allie 

CAPT Bruce A. Apkarian 

SSGT Troy Arce 

CAPT Douglas K. Bawden 

MAJ Gregory A. Bose 

MSGT Gregory M. Caeton 

TSGT Timothy J. Carazo 

1ST LT Archie C. Carrico 

SSGT Sean G. Casey 

SSGT David W. Cruz 

TSGT Ernest Delli Gatti 

TSGT Rodrigo Dezubiria 

MAJ John W. Duncan, Jr. 

SMSG David M. Dunlap 

CAPT Catherine Ederington 

TSGT Victor J. Ferrera 

SSGT Sandra M. Fish 

MSGT Dale B. Fitzgerald 

IST LT Darwin K. Foote 

AIC Frederick R. Foote 

MAJ Brian E. Foss 

MAJ Donald M. Graham 

SSGT Daniel Greenawalt 

MSGT Louis O. Haack 

MAJ Brian C. Haggerty 

TSGT Philip T. Harris 

LT COL Philip N. Henry 

CAPT Joseph G. Higgins 

SRA Lance T. Hinkley 

SGT Melville Hinshaw 

SGT Kenneth W. Huntley 

MAJ Steven J. Hussey 

LT COL John E. Iffland 

CAPT Charles C. Ingalls 

MSGT Lee A. James 

AIC Reed M. Johnston 

SSGT Charles H. Jones 

SSGT Daniel A. Lapostole 

LT COL Thomas J. Laut 

AB Michael E. Lecy 

MSGT Stuart H. Loux 

MAJ Kenneth M. Lowen 

MSGT Guy A. Manis 

SMSGT Alan W. Manuel 

MAJ Michael J. Martini 

SSGT Richard Martinsen 

MSGT Mark S. McGlaughlin 

CAPT Jeffrey Michelsen 

SSGT James Mills 
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LT COL John E. Molloy 
TSGT Halina D. Monczyn 
MSGT David L. Morrison 
CAPT James J. Mullins 

LT COL James M. Newton 
SSGT Christopher Nordby 
CAPT John P. O'Neil 
TSGT David C. Ritter 
MAJ Claude F. Roberts 
TSGT Kenneth M. Roth 
A1C Michael Sampognaro 
MSGT Melvin T. Schafer 
LT COL Theodore Schindler 
MSGT Donald L. Shanks 
CAPT Randy L. Sharp 
CAPT Mark E. Sheehy 
SRA Keith M. Shukait 
TSGT Scott R. Simpson 

2D LT Michael Stasio 
CAPT Glen H. Stoddard 
MSGT Curtis A. Welle 
MSGT Timothy J. Williams 
CMSGT Steven D. Wofford 
AIC Christopher Young 
TSG Timothy V. Young 


AIR RESCUE GROUP 


MAJ John P. Dixon, Jr. 

LT COL William P. Hagopian 
CMSGT Dennis W. McKiver 
LT COL Russell Padula 
CMSGT David J. Rhoads 
COL John L. Ruppel, Jr. 


MISSION SUPPORT FLIGHT 


MAJ Carlos Briones 
SGT Susan Chapple 
AIC Michael R. Drake 
SSG Diana Marroquin 
TSGT James Sullivan 
MSGT Richard Ybarra 
SRA Michael McMillan 


MISSION SUPPORT SQUADRON 


SSGT Joseph Amaro 
TSGT Edward Avilla 
SGT Edmond Chicoine 
SGT Eric Eaton 

MSGT Gilbert Gonsalves 
SSGT Jon Ingalls 
MSGT Mark Leyba 
SSGT Richard Loomis 
CAPT Kevin J. Stetson 


HOSPITAL 


MAJ Victoria V. King 
LT COL Danilo V. Lucila 


SERVICES FLIGHT 


TSGT Victor A. Kottinger 
MSGT George Meyerhuber 
TSGT Cindy L. Miller 
CAPT Marylyn A. Rios 

AIR FORCE RESERVES 


CMSGT Fred T. Elliott 
CAPT Robert Letschin 


TENNESSEE AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
MSGT Douglas R. Maxsen 
CIVIL ENGINEER SQUADRON 


SRA Lowell G. Abenoja 
TSGT Joaquin E. Aquilar 
TSGT Mario Almenanza 
SGT Alan Alvarez 

SSGT Prem Antwine 

SGT Kevin T. Baker 
SSGT Ernest Belnap 

AMN Andy Bentley 

SGT Kathleen A. Bray 
CMSGT Richard J. Butow 
TSGT Randall Comstock 
SRA Christopher Delaossa 
LT COL Frederick Francisco 
SSGT Gloria Gonzalez 
SSGT Charles D.G. Grant 
A1C Humberto S. Guadian 
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TSGT John H. Harris, Jr. 
MSGT Larry K. Humpal 
SSGT James C. Jarrett 
SSGT Christian Jensen 
SMSGT Dennis J. Korbel 
MSGT Terrence L. Kuschel 
IST LT Daniel Lawrence 
SSGT Johann P. Lotscher 
TSGT Joe A. Love 
SSGT Robyn McDaniels 
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SRA Kevin R. Johnson 


TERRY ANDERSON 


PONTIAC, MI, DESIGNATES DAY OF RECOGNITION 
FOR HOSTAGES IN LEBANON 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to inform my colleagues that 
today marks the 1,804th day that 
Terry Anderson has been held in cap- 
tivity in Beirut. 

I would also like to acknowledge 
that the city of Pontiac, MI, is desig- 
nating today as a “day of recognition 
for the hostages in Lebanon and their 
families." I know that the families of 
the hostages are most appreciative of 
Pontiac's efforts to bring continued at- 
tention to the plight of the hostages, 
and I do hope that the city's pleas for 
justice do not fall on deaf ears. 


SAMMY DAVIS, JR. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, it's my 
great privilege to honor Sammy Davis, 
Jr., in this Chamber of the U.S. Senate 
on behalf of all Californians. 

For over six decades, the extraordi- 
nary Sammy Davis, Jr., has been an 
entertainer without equal. His swan- 
like dancing is a purely rhapsodic ex- 
pression of grace, and as a singer, his 
richness of voice and unparalled eu- 
phony have made Sammy Davis, Jr., a 
national treasure. Such classics as, 
"Mr. Bojangles,” “That Old Black 
Magic,” and Candy Man," have 
become standards of American music. 

His long career contains such high- 
lights as a Royal Command perform- 
ance in London, stardom in Las Vegas, 
best-selling author, a multitude of re- 
cording smashes and a "lifetime 
achievement in the performing arts” 
honor from the Kennedy Center. 
Sammy Davis, Jr., will be bestowed an- 
other well-deserved accolade when the 
Professional Dancers Society fetes 
him for his “extraordinary contribu- 
tions to dance” on April 1, 1990. 

It is with pleasure that I submit this 
tribute to Sammy Davis, Jr., a man 
who continues to entertain millions of 
people around the world and whose 
legacy will remain in the hearts and 
minds of many generations to follow. 


ONE HONEST PERSON 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, 
rarely does a day go by when we are 
not confronted with another news 
report chronicling the flaws of the 
human character. Most reported news 
is bad news, and unfortunately, report- 
ers do not have to look long to find it. 
Greed, corruption, larcency, and scan- 
dal too often provide plenty of grist 
for the news mill. 

However, every so often, a story does 
come down the pike which gives one 
hope. Recently, while traveling my 
State, I read one such story in the 
Brookings Daily Register. Written by 
a fine reporter, Ms. Molly Miron, the 
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story tells how Mr. Kermit Torgerson 

of Astoria, SD, reacted to receiving a 

check from his health insurance com- 

pany for $87,729.60. Kermit had sub- 
mitted a claim to the insurance com- 
pany, but it was for $175 to cover the 
cost of some medicine he had pur- 
chased. You can imagine his surprise 
when he opened the envelope and 

found a check payable to him for a 

sum of money greater than any he 

had ever possessed in his life. 

Well, Mr. President, Kermit could 
have cashed the check, kept the 
money, lived lavishly, and fulfilled a 
lifelong dream to travel to his Norwe- 
gian ancestral home. Kermit could 
have lived as a king. Such temptation 
could test anyone’s mettle. Many 
would have pocketed the windfall. 

But Kermit did no such thing. 
Rather, he immediately telephoned 
the insurance company and reported 
the error. As the company representa- 
tive remarked, There's one honest 
person left in the world." 

Mr. President, there is probably 
more than one such person left in the 
world. However, if you were to take 
the views of my constituents at face 
value, not too many of them reside in 
Washington, DC. But, I can attest to 
there being many such persons in my 
great State of South Dakota. Kermit 
Orgerson is a typical example of the 
hardworking, dedicated, devoted, duti- 
ful and honest people in my State who 
I have the great privilege to represent 
here in the U.S. Senate. I'm very 
proud of Kermit. His single act says a 
great deal about the way of life we 
enjoy in South Dakota. 

Mr. President, so that the rest of my 
colleagues may enjoy the benefit of 
this uplifting account of the tempta- 
tion of Kermit Torgerson, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Ms. Miron's story 
be printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 

THERE'S ONE HONEST PERSON LEFT IN THE 
WonLD—AsTORIA MAN RETURNS CHECK 
WITH Bic ERROR 

(By Molly Miron) 

AsTORIA.—When Kermit Torgerson of As- 
toria routinely sent his insurance company 
& bill for $175 for some medicine, he expect- 
ed payment as usual, not an $87,729 bonan- 
Za. 

"If I could have put this in savings, it 
would have been between $600 and $700 a 
month," he said. "I'd have retired tomor- 
row.” 

Torgerson, a part-time postal clerk who 
has worked at the Astoria Post Office for 32 
years, said he has been a satisfied member 
of the American Postal Workers Union in- 
surance company since 1971. On Saturday, 
as he was sorting the mail at the post office, 
he set aside his own letters and then opened 
the check from the APWU. 

“I couldn't believe it," he said. I thought 
my eye was going bad again.” 

His next thought was how to remedy the 
error. He called the insurance company and 
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talked to the representative at APWU head- 
quarters in Silver Spring, Md. They seemed 
as surprised as Torgerson to hear of the 
mistake. When the company finally was 
convinced the computer had spit out a 
string of wrong numbers, he said, the repre- 
sentatives expressed gratitude that they did 
not have to spend months searching for the 
glitch. 

“They said there’s one honest person left 
in the world,” Torgerson recalled. 

However, a person cannot be the victim of 
such a stupendous computer error without 
trying to get some fun out of it and dream- 
ing a little about what it would be like to 
spend such an unexpected sum. 

Torgerson lives with his 93-year-old father 
and an ancient dog named Boomer in an old 
house across Main Street from the Astoria 
Post Office. Thinking of a real five-figure 
windfall check, he did not immediately 
imagine a new big house, or even a colored 
television to replace his old black-and-white 
set. Torgerson, who has lived in the Astoria 
area all his life, dreams of traveling to the 
country of his ancestors. 

"I wish I could have kept it (money)," he 
said. "I would have been in Norway yet this 
year. If I get another one like this, I'll be in 
Norway for damn sure, but it could only 
happen once in a lifetime." 


IRANIAN BAHA'IS PERSECUTED 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, a 
few years ago we heard chilling re- 
ports of the Iranian Government's 
execution of Iranian Baha'is, including 
women and teenagers, whose only 
crime was their religious belief. 

According to representatives of the 
American Baha' community, more 
than 200 Baha'is have been executed 
in Iran since the Islamic regime took 
over in 1979. 

I have supported previous congres- 
sional appeals for the religious rights 
of Iranian Baha'is, and am pleased to 
cosponsor Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 53, which calls for the emancipa- 
tion of the Baha'i community. 

American Baha'is tell us that the 
resolutions which we have adopted, to- 
gether with other international ap- 
peals, have helped persuade the Irani- 
an Government to moderate the worst 
aspects of its religious persecution. It 
is encouraging to know that our ac- 
tions have been helpful, and that no 
Baha'is have been executed for the 
past 2 years. 

But the 110,000 American Baha'is 
believe it is not enough to stop mur- 
dering innocent people. Though the 
killing has stopped, the persecution 
has not. 

The Baha'is are denied rights that 
you and I take for granted. The Baha'i 
faith is not recognized as a religion in 
Iran, and individual Baha'is have no 
protection under Iranian law. The 
Baha' community cannot choose its 
own leaders or hold property. Iranian 
Baha'is are not permitted to operate 
religious schools or carry on any of 
the normal activities of a peaceful, 
law-abiding religious community. 
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The Iranian Government has re- 
sponded previously to negative publici- 
ty about its actions. It is critical that 
we maintain pressure on Iran. I urge 
our colleagues to say yes“ to religious 
liberty. Help the peace-loving Baha'is 
live in peace in Iran. 


SELECTION OF DEWAYNE COOK 
AS THE TOP NAVY RECRUITER 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
want to bring to your attention the 
achievements of a member of the U.S. 
Navy, Mr. DeWayne Cook. DeWayne 
was born and raised in Waterloo, IA, 
and now resides in Omaha, NE. 

DeWayne was recently selected by 
the Navy as its top recruiter. Recruit- 
ers earn credit for each person they 
sign up. However, additional credit is 
awarded for certain extraordinary re- 
cruits, such as those who score highly 
on military aptitude tests. DeWayne 
was named the best recruiter in the 
Omaha recruiting district, then was 
named best in the entire Navy upon 
further review. 

DeWayne Cook’s achievements are 
even more notable when you consider, 
Mr. President, that 4,200 Navy recruit- 
ers nationwide were reportedly eligible 
for the selection as the top Navy en- 
listed recruiter. DeWayne, who is mar- 
ried and has three children, was 
awarded a rather large trophy from 
Vice Admiral Jeremy Boorda at the 
Navy Recruiting Command’s banquet 
in Altanta recently. 

Superiors and friends in Omaha say 
DeWayne has excelled at recruiting 
young people from Omaha’s black 
community. Frank Peak, a coordinator 
of outreach services at the North 
Omaha Alcoholism Counseling Pro- 
gram, described DeWayne in the De- 
cember 10, 1989 Omaha World-Herald 
as being “more than just a recruiter. 
He's like a parent to them. * * * He'sa 
positive role model." 

This country needs more role models 
like DeWayne Cook for young people, 
Mr. President. This is the case wheth- 
er it concerns inner city kids, such as 
those in Omaha, kids living in small 
towns, such as Carroll, IA, or kids re- 
siding on farms across the country. I 
hope my remarks today on the Senate 
floor will further encourage others to 
go beyond the point of merely fulfill- 
ing the requirements of a job or of 
being a citizen by reaching out to 
young people on an individual level. 


THE RISE OF ANTI-SEMITISM IN 
RUSSIA 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I believe 
there are increasingly disturbing signs 
throughout the news media, both the 
United States and in the Soviet Union, 
about a rising tide of anti-Semitism in 
the Soviet Union. The economic diffi- 
culties and ethnic turmoil wrought by 
Mr. Gorbachev's policies are, inadvert- 
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ently forming a breeding ground for 
resurgence of right-wing, nationalistic 
anti-Semitism. “Pamyat” and other or- 
ganizations have vented their frustra- 
tion with perestroika by blaming Jews 
for all the past and present problems 
facing the Soviet Union. 

Anti-Semitic views are increasingly 
taking on violent forms. Members of 
Pamyat broke into a January meeting 
of Soviet writers, beat many of the 
participants and threatened to return 
with guns. Rumors are circulating that 
May 5, St. George's Day, has been des- 
ignated for a pogrom against Jews. 

While the rise of Russian anti-Semi- 
tism is not well appreciated in the 
West, Soviet Jews are keenly aware of 
this frightful trend. Many of the 
10,000 Jews who emigrated from the 
Soviet Union last year did so to escape 
virulent anti-Semitism. Growing num- 
bers of Soviet Jews will quite under- 
standably continue to flee in fear of a 
pogrom inspired by Russian right-wing 
nationalists seeking to de-Zionize“ 
the Soviet Union. 

Just today it was reported that 
Moscow prosecutors have begun crimi- 
nal proceedings against Pamyat for 
“inciting national and racial hatred 
and strife." This action is a start, but 
we must continue to keep our atten- 
tion focused on this very disturbing 
and quite ugly trend. 

Mr. President, while visiting Moscow 
last month, I had the honor of meet- 
ing again with Vitalii Goldanskii, an 
extraordinary human being who 
serves as Director of the Semenov In- 
stitute of Chemical Physics of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. Over a 
meal in his apartment, Vitalii outlined 
the scope and nature of the rise of 
anti-Semitism in Russia. With the 
help of John Holdren at the Universi- 
ty of California at Berkeley, Dr. Gol- 
danski has written a truly frightening 
account of the rise of anti-Semitism 
which appeared in last Sunday's 
Washington Post Outlook“ section. 

Vitalii sketches the rising tide of 
hatred among Russian nationalists as 
they try to cope with changes in their 
country by blaming the Jews for the 
October Revolution, collectivization, 
purges, and genocide. In spite of re- 
peated appeals from members of the 
Congress of People’s Deputies and dis- 
tinguished Soviet scientists, the Gor- 
bachev government has not acted to 
condemn or curtail anti-Semitic activi- 
ties. I have joined Senator SIMON and 
other colleagues in writing to Presi- 
dent Gorbachev urging him to public- 
ly condemn anti-Semitic activities. 
While welcome, the reported govern- 
ment prosecution against Pamyat 
cannot substitute for political leader- 
ship on this issue. 

Mr. President, the positive changes 
which Mr. Gorbachev's policies prom- 
ise to bring to the Soviet Union are re- 
grettably accompanied by the rise of 
rightwing nationalists who can only 
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make sense out of the changing times 
by blaming and threatening Jews. 

Let me read a couple of quotes from 
Dr. Goldanskii's article. 

He says: 


But too little attention has been given, 
until now, to the special dangers posed by 
the growing aggressiveness in the Soviet 
Union of extreme right-wing, virulently 
anti-semitic groups that seek to subvert per- 
estroika, to blame the country’s past and 
present problems on the Jews, and (as some 
of their propaganda states explicitly) to 
“finish what Hitler started.” 

These extremists are flourishing in the 
climate of spite, envy, scapegoating and 
hatred associated with the increasingly 
severe difficulties in the Soviet economy 
and growing ethnic tensions." 


Dr. Goldanskii goes on later in the 
article to say: 


Yet the monarcho-Nazis seem to be meet- 
ing no serious opposition—indeed, more 
often sympathy and connivance—from im- 
portant party and government leaders of 
the U.S.S.R. It is instructive, for example, 
that in the platform of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party on ethnic problems published in 
August 1989, not a single word was said 
about the anti-semitic campaign against so- 
called cosmopolites (1949), the shooting of 
leading Jewish writers and artists (1952), or 
the disgraceful "Doctor's plot“ (1953), while 
many other Stalin-era crimes against vari- 
ous nationalities of the Soviet people were 
scrupulously mentioned. 

Similarly, an appeal by more than 200 
people’s deputies of the U.S.S.R. to the Pre- 
sidium of the First Session of the Congress 
of People’s Deputies in June 1989, express- 
ing concern about the “growing wave of 
anti-semitic activities, including open calls 
for violence that could lead to irretrievable 
consequences," went unanswered. That was 
also the fate of a letter written to Gorba- 
chev on this subject by 10 distinguished sci- 
entists and writers in September 1989. 

Dr. Goldanskii closes by stating: 

The stakes are high. If the monarcho- 
Nazis prevail and perestroika collapses in an 
orgy of chauvinism and racism, the results 
are likely to include not only a rapidly grow- 
ing degree of anarchy in the Soviet Union 
but even the outbreak of civil war. In a 
country still laden with tremendous stock- 
piles of nuclear and chemícal weapons, as 
well as a widespread network of nuclear 
power plants, such a chain of events could 
quickly become not just a national but an 
international catastrophe. 

The stakes in this, for all of us, are 
extraodinarily great. 

This afternoon we have heard a 
number of very eloquent appeals on 
behalf of human rights. The Style sec- 
tion of this morning's Washington 
Post has a long article on former 
President Carter and his commitment 
to efforts relating to human rights 
around the world. Like former Presi- 
dent Carter's efforts, the efforts that 
we in the United States make on 
behalf of human rights in the Soviet 
Union are directly in keeping with our 
own fine tradition of respect for 
human dignity. In addition, it is also 
in our own basic self-interest to pro- 
mote these rights, especially at a time 
when it would appear that centrifugal 
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forces are trying to tear apart the 
Soviet Union. Mr. President, there are 
25,000 nuclear warheads in the Soviet 
Union. Given this fact, it is clearly in 
our own best interests to do every- 
thing that we can to help dampen any 
kind of rightwing nationalism reflect- 
ed in Pamyat and virulent antisemi- 
tism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Goldanskii’s piece be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Feb. 19, 1990] 
ANTI-SEMITISM: THE RETURN OF A RUSSIAN 
NIGHTMARE 
(By Vitalii I. Goldanskii) 

(The following essay represents the sharp- 
est public criticism to date by a senior 
Soviet official of the growing anti-semitism 
in the Soviet Union. It was written by Vitalii 
Goldanskii, a prominent Soviet scientist and 
director of the Semenov Institute of Chemi- 
cal Physics of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences. Goldanskii is a member of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Deputies and the foreign rela- 
tions committee of the Supreme Soviet. He 
wrote the following essay in English, with 
editing assistance from John P. Holdren, a 
professor of energy and resources at the 
University of California at Berkeley.) 

Supporters of President Gorbachev's per- 
estroika are increasingly alarmed by the 
possibility that this program of restructur- 
ing and reforms may collapse. Should this 
occur—and it cannot be ruled out even in 
the near future—it would be a disaster not 
only for the Soviet Union but for all hu- 
mankind. 

Many of the difficulties being encoun- 
tered by perestroika are well known outside 
the Soviet Union, as are some of the poten- 
tial consequences if perestroika fails. But 
too little attention has been given, until 
now, to the special dangers posed by the 
growing aggressiveness in the Soviet Union 
of extreme right-wing, virulently anti-semit- 
ic groups that seek to subvert perestroika, 
to blame the country’s past and present 
problems on the Jews, and (as some of their 
propaganda states explicitly) to finish 
what Hitler started.” 

These extremists are flourishing in the 
climate of spite, envy, scapegoating and 
hatred associated with the increasingly 
severe difficulties in the Soviet economy 
and growing ethnic tensions. They are per- 
haps already the strongest, and certainly 
the fastest growing, of the divisive forces 
pushing the country toward bloodshed and 
civil war. 

The extremist groups go by a variety of 
innocuous-sounding names, of which the 
best known outside the Soviet Union is the 
“National Patriotic Front Pamyat“ (pamyat 
means memory“). A number of them re- 
cently entered into a confederation under 
the title of “Bloc of Social-Patriotic Move- 
ments in Russia." I prefer to call them Rus- 
sian monarcho-Nazis (or monarcho-fascists), 
to reflect their combination of deep rever- 
ence for the autocratic csarist Russian 
empire and ferocious hatred of Jews. 

Incredibly, the Russian monarcho-Nazis 
openly and widely condemn the Jews as the 
main culprits in all of the troubles of Russia 
from the October Revolution of 1917 up 
until the  present—including genocide 
against the Russian people in the form of 
the millions of Russian deaths in civil war, 
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collectivization and various purges; destruc- 
tion of tens of thousands of Russian church- 
es and historical monuments; and spiritual 
poisoning of the people through the intro- 
duction of decadent and corrupt Western 
culture alien to Russian tradition. They 
even accuse the Jews of ritual murders and 
a worldwide conspiracy against humankind, 
making reference to the disgraceful hoax, 
“The Protocols of the Elders of Zion.” 

There is striking simiarity, in fact, be- 
tween the views, programs and intentions of 
the Russian monarcho-Nazis and the origi- 
nal Nazi platform as laid out in Hitler’s 
“Mein Kampf” and other infamous docu- 
ments of the German Nazi period. This sim- 
ilarity, and the resemblance of the general 
situation in the Soviet Union in 1988-90 to 
that in Germany in 1931-33, have been pub- 
licized by progressive Soviet mass media. 
The newspaper Soviet Circus, for example, 
has printed a point-by-point comparison of 
Pamyat's manifesto with the program of 
the Nazi Party of the 1930s. 

The main organization serving as a coordi- 
nator of the monarcho-Nazi forces is the 
Union of Writers of the Russian Federation 
(RSFSR). As outlets for their propaganda 
they have at their disposal such newspapers 
and journals as "Literaturnaya Rossiya" 
(Literary Russia), "Nash Sovremenik" (Our 
Contemporary), Molodaya Gvardija” 
(Young Guards) and “Moscow.” The leaders 
of this movement include many notorious 
writers, some scientists, some artists and 
others. 

The Nazi-type speeches and publications 
of these groups are becoming routine fea- 
tures of everyday life in the Soviet Union. 
Their form and content were analyzed by 
Prof. Herman Andreyev from Mainz Univer- 
sity in West German in a recent issue of the 
weekly magazine Ogonyok. He concluded 
that in Western European countries such 
statements would be treated as unconstitu- 
tional, the person propagating them would 
be called to account and the organizations 
supporting them would be dissolved. 

Yet the monarcho-Nazis seem to be meet- 
ing no serious opposition—indeed, more 
often sympathy and connivance—from im- 
portant party and government leaders of 
the U.S.S.R. It is instructive, for example, 
that in the platform of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party on ethnic problems published in 
August 1989, not a single word was said 
about the anti-semitic campaign against so- 
called cosmopolities (1949), the shooting of 
leading Jewish writers and artists (1952), or 
the disgraceful Doctor's plot" (1953), while 
many other Stalin-era crimes against vari- 
ous nationalities of the Soviet people were 
scrupulously mentioned. 

Similarly, an appeal by more than 200 
people's deputies of the U.S.S.R. to the Pre- 
sidium of the First Session of the Congress 
of People’s Deputies in June 1989, express- 
ing concern about the “growing wave of 
anti-semitic activities, including open calls 
for violence that could lead to irretrievable 
consequences," went unanswered. That was 
also the fate of a letter written to Gorba- 
chev on this subject by 10 distinguished sci- 
entists and writers in September 1989. 

The explanation of such passivity on the 
part of authorities seems quite simple. In 
addition to the evident sympathy of many 
authorities on different levels to the views 
of the monarcho-Nazis, others who do not 
sympathize nonetheless hesitate to act be- 
cause of the way the growing aggressiveness 
of the monarcho-Nazis is linked to the 
bloody ethnic conflicts and intensifying se- 
paraist movements in nearly all of the out- 
lying districts of the Soviet Union. 
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Specifically, this situation offers the mon- 
archo-Nazis considerable opportunities for 
blackmail and intimidation of Gorbachev 
and his closest advisers, through the claim 
that, in conditions of the "decline of 
empire," the Russian heartland and her 
"genuine sons" constitute the only reliable 
basis for the preservation of Gorbachev's 
power. Such arguments are being used to 
push Gorbachev toward the right and to 
divide him from his true supporters on the 
left—the liberal intelligentsia. The result 
could be a repetition of the circumstances 
that produced the downfall of Khrushchev 
in 1964. 

In parallel with their attempts to intimi- 
date Gorbachev, the monarcho-Nazis have 
been openly attacking his foreign policy. 
They even have accused Gorbachev of being 
an agent in the service of the CIA and the 
Israeli intelligence service, the Mossad. 
With this two-pronged strategy of intimida- 
tion and direct attack, the Russian monar- 
cho-Nazis hope to attain either a decisive in- 
fluence over Gorbachev's policies or his re- 
moval and replacement at the seat of power 
by supporters of their movement. 

What would that mean for Soviet Jews? 
The answer is all too clear from the similari- 
ty of the monarcho-Nazis' program to that 
of Hitler. The Russian monarcho-Nazis al- 
ready possess their egivalent to Hitler's SA 
and SS, in the form of the Pamyat move- 
ment. This movement does not disguise its 
intentions to carry out pogroms against the 
Jews, to whom it refers using the insulting 
word “ahidy” (yids). In fact, members of 
Pamyat have been organizing well-attended 
meetings all over the country to call for po- 
groms—even in Moscow's Red Square on 
Nov. 12, 1989—and no one has stood in their 
way. 

Hitler treated as Jews those who have 
more than  one-quarter Jewish blood. 
Pamyat goes further. It has announced its 
intention to search for Jewish progenitors 
back to the 10th generation. New recruits to 
Pamyat are required to prove their “racial 
purity" and to provide to the organization 
the home addresses of five Jews—no doubt 
for the purposes of the pogroms to come. 
Opponents of the monarcho-Nazi movement 
who happen to be “racially pure" or 
"Aryan" are characterized, along with all 
liberal intelligentsia, as masons“ (or 
"zhiho-masons," i.e., supporters of Jews); 
and these are also the targets of pogrom 
propaganda. 

The brazenness of monarcho-Nazi threats 
against Soviet Jewry has been increasing. In 
addition to anti-semitic rallies and the dese- 
cration of Jewish cemetries around the 
country, which have been going on for some 
time, it now seems that meetings of liberal 
intellectuals are no longer safe from disrup- 
tion by Pamyat thugs. 

On the evening of Jan. 18 of this year, for 
example, a meeting of the progressive 
"April" group of writers at the Central 
House of Writers in Moscow was invaded by 
some dozens of Pamyat monarcho-Nazis 
with megaphones. They roughed up some of 
the writers, forcibly ejected others from the 
hall, shouted anti-semitic slogans and an- 
nounced that their next visit will be with 
automatic weapons. They also designated 
St. George's Day, at the beginning of May, 
for a pogrom. The police were called but 
took their time in arriving, and there were 
no arrests. 

Further increases in anti-semitic activities 
(especially, of course, actual violence) surely 
will lead to a mass exodus of Jews, people of 
partly Jewish extraction and “racially pure" 
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liberal intelligentsia. This new wave of emi- 
grants—refugees from monarcho-Nazi 
power—could reach several millions and 
would represent a serious brain-drain from 
the U.S.S.R. 

As for the possibility of another Holo- 
caust, it certainly could not reach the scale 
of earlier Nazi crimes: The world has 
changed too drastically in the last half cen- 
tury for that. But a wave of pogroms more 
or less along the lines of the infamous 
“Kristallnacht” cannot be ruled out— 
weaker if a government like the present one 
tries to oppose them, stronger if a successor 
government of the monarcho-Nazi stripe 
sympathizes with the pogrom lust. 

What should be done? As a start, the 
world public should i. informed of the ac- 
tivities and intentions of the new followers 
of Hitler in the Soviet Union and should be 
told their names. The famous “Brown 
Book" published by anti-fascists in 1933, 
after all, was the first important step in the 
exposure of the Nazi crimes of that era. 
Clearly, the publishers of newspapers, jour- 
nals and books, and producers of electronic 
media, have an important role to play. 

The stakes are high. If the monarcho- 
Nazis prevail and perestroika collapses in an 
orgy of chauvinism and racism, the results 
are likely to include not only a rapidly grow- 
ing degree of anarchy in the Soviet Union 
but even the outbreak of civil war, In à 
country still laden with tremendous stock- 
piles of nuclear and chemical weapons, as 
well as a widespread network of nuclear 
power plants, such a chain of events could 
quickly become not just a national but an 
international catastrophe. 


Soviet ANTISEMITES PROSECUTED 


Moscow, February 21—Prosecutors have 
begun criminal proceedings against Pamyat, 
a Russian nationalist group accused of anti- 
semitism, a newspaper reported today. 

Jewish groups have been demanding for 
years that Pamyat, a loosely knit organiza- 
tion with affiliates nationwide, be prosecut- 
ed for provocations against Jews. 

The weekly Literaturnaya Gazeta said 
Moscow prosecutors are pursuing charges 
against Pamyat of ‘inciting national and 
racial hatred and strife.” It said Pamyat was 
charged because of a statement published in 
a newspaper calling for a campaign to de- 
Zionize" the country. 

The Pamyat statement said: “Jews and 
their relatives must not be allowed to 
defend dissertations, to acquire knowledge 
and get academic titles, to join the Soviet 
Communist Party * * * to be elected to local 
governing councils [and] must not be ap- 
pointed to leading party, government and 
other posts.” 

Literaturnaya Gazeta praised the prosecu- 
tor's office, saying it ‘realized the danger 
and unlawfulness of such extremist ac- 
tions." 

Many of the thousands of Soviet Jews 
emigrating to the West say they are doing 
so in part because of a reported rise in anti- 
semitism. The Soviet press has carried state- 
ments from government agencies condemn- 
ing people who fan ethnic strife and promis- 
ing to investigate. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I note 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONTINUED OPERATION OF THE 
D&H RAILROAD 


Mr. D'AMATO. I rise to address a 
critical transportation issue through- 
out the Northeast, that is the contin- 
ued operation of the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad, known as the D&H. 
If the Consolidated Rail Corporation, 
known as Conrail, has its way, the 
D&H will . on be just a memory, and 
Conrail will have a monopoly strangle- 
hold on shippers in the region. I do 
not think that is right, and I do not 
believe that that is what Congress in- 
tended when it rescued Conrail with 
taxpayers' money. 

As a matter of fact, the areas in New 
York that would be adversely affected 
are Albany, Voorheesville, Rouses 
Point, Plattsburg, Glens Falls, Cor- 
inth/Crown Point, Buffalo, and Bing- 
hamton, just to mention several. 

There are more than 50 major ship- 
pers in New York State who depend 
on D&H service. Eleven thousand jobs 
are tied to these shippers, and seven 
captive shippers, employing several 
thousands of people, would close down 
without the D&H. Many of these 
firms ship hazardous materials that 
cannot be safely transported by truck, 
or materials that trucks cannot carry. 
About 700 railroad jobs depend on the 
D&H. 

D&H has filed for bankruptcy, and 
its trustee is now trying to sell it. A bid 
was accepted from the Canadian Pacif- 
ic Railroad subject to Conrail negoti- 
ating certain trackage rights in Ha- 
gerstown, MD. Without these rights, 
D&H can never be profitable. Conrail 
has refused, and the Canadian Pacific 
deal has fallen through. The Gover- 
nors of New York and Pennsylvania 
have appealed to Conrail chairman, 
James Hagen, to negotiate a trackage 
rights agreement. I, along with other 
elected officials, have done the same 
thing. I wrote to Mr. Hagen that Con- 
gress intended Conrail to have compe- 
tition and that without the needed 
trackage rights D&H would be broken 
up in liquidation. Mr. Hagen wrote 
back, and I quote, If there are public 
policy reasons for subsidizing the 
D&H, it would seem appropriate for 
that subsidy to come from public 
sources." 

Mr. President, I agree with Mr. 
Hagen. After all, Congress gave Con- 
rail about $7 billion and exempted it 
from strict Federal laws, including en- 
vironmental and antitrust laws, to 
enable it to become a strong freight 
railroad. Unfortunately, the Federal 
well for such projects has been 
plumbed dry. 
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Private transportation companies 
may not be responsible for safeguard- 
ing the public weal. However, the 
Dé&H's imminent demise will create a 
Conrail monopoly in the Northeast. 
Monopolies are just not good public 
policy, and are not good business for 
shippers and employees. 

Conrail should be very concerned 
that monopoly status invites prompt 
Federal reregulation of rail freight 
rates and services provided by rail- 
roads which have attempted to limit 
competition, and that is what Conrail 
is doing right now. 

With Congress' massive help, Con- 
rail has become a multibillion dollar 
transportation Goliath.“ Conrail 
should be sensitive to public policy 
concerns. It was created for public 
policy reasons. In 1976, the final 
system plan mapped out Conrail’s 
system and designated the D&H as its 
competitor in the Northeast. The 
small Dé&H was given trackage rights 
over Conrail. Despite the trackage 
rights and financial aid, the D&H has 
not been profitable and has been on 
its knees over the last few years. A 
final push from Conrail will soon see it 
end flat on its face. 

At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the RECORD a copy 
of an article by Mr. Lamkin, Jr., which 
appeared in the February 20, 1990 
issue of the Journal of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cle, was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 


A RAILROAD DESIGNED 


(By J.T. Lamkin, Jr.) 


The plight of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railway comes before Congress and a bank- 
ruptcy court as the result of a flawed feder- 
al attempt in the 1970s to maintain competi- 
tive rail access to the Philadelphia and New 
York City Metropolitan areas. 

The Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 
1973 created the Consolidated Rail Corp., or 
Conrail, as a for-profit corporation to ac- 
quire and operate rail properties pursuant 
to a plan of the United States Railway Asso- 
ciation, a federal oversight agency also es- 
tablished by the act. Congress charged the 
USRA with preparing the plan for the reor- 
ganization of the Penn Central, Erie-Lacka- 
wanna and five other bankruptcy Northeast 
rail lines. The agency was freed by statute 
from Interstate Commerce Commission 
review, antitrust statutes, bankruptcy laws 
and the National Environmental Policy Act. 
Congress did require, however, that a com- 
petitive structure be maintained. 

The Final System Plan of 1975, in addi- 
tion to designating the property to be con- 
veyed to Conrail, provided for the expansion 
of Chessie System (now CSX Corp.) into 
both metropolitan areas via the Erie-Lacka- 
wanna and two other railroads. However, in 
late January 1976, Chessie declined the 
properties it was offered. USRA officials, 
many of whom became senior officers with 
Conrail, were allowed to develop and imple- 
ment a new competitive strategy while pre- 
paring for Conrail’s operational start-up in 
April of that year. 

The USRA's solution aggressively ad- 
vanced by its chief executive officer, James 
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A. Hagen, who subsequently assumed the 
same function at Conrail, was to grant 
trackage rights over Conrail property to the 
Delaware & Hudson, a small railroad then 
operating between Scranton, PA, and Mon- 
treal, Quebec. The rights extended the 
Delaware & Hudson's territory to Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Newark, NJ. 

The USRA saddled the new “competitor” 
was high track rental charges, expensive op- 
erating rules and limits on traffic into New 
York. Most damaging, however, was the 
route structure over which the rights were 
conferred. The USRA managed to select the 
slowest and most circuitous routes for the 
Delaware & Hudson into New York and 
Philadelphia. In 1976 these lines may have 
seemed reasonable, but they condemned the 
railroad to failure from the start. In its 14 
years, it has never shown an operating 
profit. 

All of the groups that looked at purchas- 
ing the Delaware & Hudson out of its 
present bankruptcy concluded that the infu- 
sion of over $100 million by the State of 
New York and the Federal Railroad Admin- 
istration over the past 14 years did little to 
improve the basic competitiveness of the 
railroad. Indeed, Canadian Pacific, the 
bankruptcy trustee's recommended purchas- 
er, made its offer contingent upon the cor- 
rection of one of the route flaws. Without 
such action, Canadian Pacific withdrew. 
One wonders what the offers might have 
been if a truly competitive structure were in 
place. 

Based on figures announced by Conrail of- 
ficials, Conrail controlled about 99 percent 
of the rail freight business in New Jersey 
and 95 percent of the traffic in Philadelphia 
in the middle of the 1980s. The gross value 
of the Conrail franchise in these two areas 
alone amounted to more than $1.5 billion in 
1984 and accounted for more than 45% of 
the company’s gross revenue that year. It is 
not surprising that the individuals who per- 
petrated this competitive sham so long ago 
now oppose its revamping. 

Despite the Delaware & Hudson's tar- 
nished record, the efforts of the bankruptcy 
trustee to maintain and correct its flawed 
route structure merit Congress's full sup- 
port. It is long-established federal policy 
that competition is the best regulator. This 
basic precept has been the stated public 
policy of every recent piece of federal rail 
legislation. During the Conrail sale, numer- 
ous public and private officials voiced their 
concern that the Northeast not be deprived 
of competitive rail service. In fact, all de- 
manded more and stronger competition 
than existed. 

Following Conrail's purchase by manage- 
ment, the D&H embargoed its only New 
York-area terminal. Conrail's competition in 
the area, such as exists, has been provided 
by the New York Susquehanna and Western 
Railroad, a short line dependent upon its 
interchange with the Delaware & Hudson 
for non-Conrail connections to the west and 
north. Despite that railroad's cramped New 
Jersey facilities, several major international 
shippers, including Sea-Land, Hanjin and 
NYK Lines, have "voted with their feet" 
and left Conrail for the Delaware & 
Hudson-NYS&W service. 

Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the 
market's desire for more of the competitive 
balance envisioned by Congress. 

The market value of any railroad is tied to 
the size and share of the markets served. 
Certainly one could argue that Conrail's 
stock price is quite favorably affected by its 
large share of the New York and Philadel- 
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phia markets. A truly competitive Delaware 
& Hudson route structure, unfettered by 
Conrail-imposed operating constraints, 
cannot fail to increase the going-concern 
value of the estate. 

At the time of the Conrail sale it was not 
in the government's economic interest to ad- 
dress this freak of fate. But if the Federal 
Railroad Administration and Congress are 
intent upon recovering the public money in- 
vested in the Delaware & Hudson, they 
should solve the basic route problems and 
let the market decide the worth of Conrail's 
"competitor." 

Mr. D'AMATO. This article points 
out that the final system plan design 
for the D&H system was defective and 
doomed to fail. Interestingly, Conrail's 
current chairman was then head of 
the U.S. Railway Association which 
created this plan. 

I am working with my colleagues 
from New York and Pennsylvania to 
write legislation to bring Conrail back 
to the bargaining table. This legisla- 
tion is being drafted out of utter frus- 
tration with Conrail's intransigence. 

Our constituents deserve better 
treatment than to be held captive to 
one railroad freight company without 
being able to bargain for rates and 
service. Conrail may be waiting to pick 
up all the marbles if the D&H is 
broken apart in liquidation. However, 
Congress should not allow Monopo- 
ly" to become the only game in the 
rail freight industry. If reregulation is 
necessary in certain instances to pro- 
tect the public interest, then this Sen- 
ator wil push for it to protect rail 
service in the Northeast. 

Now, Mr. Pf _ lent, let me point out 
to you some of the major shipments 
that we are talking about. We are talk- 
ing about coal, grain, paper products, 
newsprint, automobiles, chemicals, 
clay, salt, and food products. Also, 
D&H provides access into New Eng- 
land. It services the Port of Albany 
and then south into Harrisburg, PA 
and Potomac Yard, VA. To put this 
into perspective, we are talking about 
certain trackage rights, about 30-40 
miles, which would give the Canadian 
Pacific an opportunity to operate a 
competitive railroad that would not 
need subsidies from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and that would provide an 
opportunity for these shippers and 
these businesses to continue. 

Let me quote to you part of a con- 
versation that I had with Mr. William 
Newman, vice president of Conrail, 
and its Washington counsel. I told him 
that it had come to my attention that 
Conrail was not bargaining in good 
faith, that indeed they did not want 
there to be competition, that they 
were setting an arbitrarily high figure 
for the purchase of these trackage 
rights; I believe it was something like 
$90 million. In other words, Conrail is 
making it so expensive that no one 
would undertake this kind of cost. 

Let me tell you what Mr. Newman's 
attitude was. I said that I understand 
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the need for corporate profits, that 
you have to be concerned about it, but 
that there is also a public responsibil- 
ity as well as to your corporation—par- 
ticularly a corporation that was born 
with 7 billion dollars worth of taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

As an aside, let me mention that the 
Chairman of the Board of Conrail, Mr. 
Hagen, was impossible to contact. 
During critical periods leading up to 
court imposed deadlines on this 
matter. 

Going back to Mr. Newman, this is 
what he said to me: “This is Conrail's 
railroad, and we have to do what is in 
the best interest of shareholders, em- 
ployees and our shippers.” 

I told him, Now, look, I have been 
misquoted many times. I want to read 
back to you what you just said, be- 
cause I am going to go down to the 
Senate floor and put this into the 
Record.” He said, “Yes, that is right.“ 
We went over this again. As a matter 
of fact, the first time he said This is 
Conrail's railroad; we have to do what 
is in the best interest of the railroad," 
and expanded and said "shareholders 
and employees and our shippers.” 

It is not in the best interests of Con- 
rail simply to force the D&H out of 
business. If they do, and the intended 
fallout is loss of jobs and productivity, 
and we are talking about American 
companies that are making it, our 
American citizens, brothers and sisters 
who are working, who are producing, 
then what will happen is Senators like 
myself and the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania will sponsor legislation to re- 
regulate those monopolistic railroads. 
Railroads which seek to dominate an 
entire region and have no competition 
and who do not give a darn about 
public responsibility, particularly 
those that have been financed by the 
taxpayers of this country, need special 
attention by Congress. 

I told Mr. Newman that we are 
working on legislation that would do 
exactly that. I also told him that this 
Senator, along with Congressman 
Lent in the House and the Senators 
from Pennsylvania would not be ad- 
verse to introduce that legislation if 
left with simply no alternative but to 
have a monopoly. 

I hope that Mr. Newman conveys 
the strength of my feelings and those 
of my colleagues in the Congress, as 
well as our determination to see that 
the people of this region are not left 
without proper and adequate rail 
freight service and do not suffer the 
unnecessary loss of thousands of jobs. 
It is one thing to lose jobs through 
competition when a company cannot 
compete, but it is another thing to lose 
productivity capacity simply because a 
railroad says, well, I can do better 
without any real competition. I can 
pick up additional business, and I will 
not even have any competition for rail 
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freight in significant parts of the 
northeast. It is wrong. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Con- 
rail people begin to listen to the mes- 
sage that I am attempting to send to 
them. I believe that it will be a trage- 
dy for us to have to consider legisla- 
tion reregulating railroads simply be- 
cause they are looking to make an 
extra buck on the backs of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Republican leader is 
here on the floor with me, and I have 
had the opportunity to consult with 
him. And following that consultation, 
I will announce now that there will be 
no further rollcall votes today or to- 
morrow, and as under the previous 
schedule there will be none on 
Monday. So the next rollcall vote will 
be at or about 2:15 p.m. on Tuesday. It 
is possible there may be some Tuesday 
morning. 

Mr. President, let me amend my 
comments to say that there will be no 
further rollcall votes today; there will 
be none tomorrow. There will be a pro 
forma session tomorrow. The Senate 
will be in session on Monday on legis- 
lative business, but any votes that are 
ordered that day will be scheduled for 
Tuesday. 

Senators should be aware there will 
be votes on Tuesday. I will have to dis- 
cuss with the distinguished Republi- 
can leader and the President pro tem- 
pore the schedule for the next cloture 
vote on the Armenian resolution previ- 
ously anticipated to occur on Tuesday 
after the caucus. 

But in any event, Senators should be 
aware there will be no further rollcall 
votes today, no rollcall votes tomor- 
row, and although the Senate will be 
in for legislative business on Monday, 
there will be no rollcall votes on that 
day. 

Ithank my colleagues for their coop- 
eration. I will have a further an- 
nouncement about the subjects that 
we will be taking up on Monday and 
Tuesday and the time schedule for to- 
morrow, Monday, and Tuesday as soon 
as I have had a chance to consult in 
more detail with the Republican 
leader. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MIKULSKI). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. SrMoN pertain- 
ing to the submission of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 95 are located in 
today's Recorp under Submission of 
Concurrent and Senate Resolutions.") 


EXTENSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that morning busi- 
ness be extended for 30 minutes under 
the same terms and conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair announces, on behalf of the ma- 
jority leader, pursuant to Public Law 
96-114, as amended by Public Laws 98- 
33, 99-161, and 100-674, his appoint- 
ments of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Ross] and Mr. John Mansfield 
Falk, of Virginia, to be members of the 
Congressional Award Board. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATCH. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUTENBERG]. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


THE SCOURGE OF ILLICIT 
DRUGS 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise 
today to speak on issues of fundamen- 
tal importance to all Americans. I 
refer to the scourge of illicit drugs 
which is properly viewed by the Amer- 
ican public as one of the gravest 
threats to our national well-being. I 
need not remind my colleagues of my 
unwavering support for the strongest 
possible legislation to fight narcotics 
trafficking. I also expect and demand 
the effective enforcement of those 
laws by the Department of Justice. 

However, I also believe that we must 
be careful when we attack those actu- 
ally in the front lines fighting the 
"drug war." I personally have been 
troubled in recent weeks by the severe 
criticism of attacking the Justice De- 
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partment's recent settlement of money 
laundering charges against the Bank 
of Credit and Commerce Internation- 
al. 
As a member of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, I have personally reviewed 
this matter in some detail. I have 
talked directly to representatives of 
the Justice Department. And with this 
perspective, I have concluded that 
those who have condemned the Jus- 
tice Department's handling of the 
matter may not be aware of or appre- 
ciate the salient facts in the case. 

The case against BCCI, a foreign 
banking operation owned by promi- 
nent individuals in the Middle East, in- 
volved alleged money laundering ac- 
tivities by a handful of BCCI's em- 
ployees. Those individuals are on trial 
right now in the Federal district court 
in Tampa, FL, and I, therefore, will re- 
frain from comment on that phase of 
the proceedings. It has, however, been 
widely reported that two subsidiaries 
of BCCI, charged under U.S. principles 
of corporate criminal responsibility, 
settled the case with the Justice De- 
partment. Those subsidiaries entered 
pleas of guilty to money laundering of- 
fenses and agreed to a $15 million civil 
forfeiture to the U.S. Government, 
among other conditions. 

Strongly worded complaints against 
the Justice Department have been 
made by those who consider this set- 
tlement of the case to be too lenient or 
a slap on the wrist. I am completely 
mystified by that criticism. I believe 
the Department of Justice, under the 
leadership of Attorney General 
Thornburgh, is doing an exemplary 
job in fighting the war on drugs, and 
resolved this particular case in a thor- 


oughly professional and fitting 
manner. 
Significantly, the Federal district 


court in Tampa independently studied 
this settlement agreement for several 
weeks, and concluded after a careful 
review—including the view of oppo- 
nents to the settlement—that this res- 
olution was just and appropriate. The 
penalty imposed on BCCI was the 
largest ever imposed upon a bank for 
money laundering offenses in the 
United States. 

The payment, it is noted, was made 
with bank assets—not drug money or 
drug profits as has been erroneously 
reported. In addition, the bank has 
been placed under 5 years of regula- 
tory probation with the Federal Re- 
serve and has volunteered to cooperate 
with the Government in important 
ways. So I just do not see how one 
could plausibly say that this is a le- 
nient disposition. 

To be sure, the BCCI case in Tampa 
was a very serious matter—but the 
charges ought to be viewed in their 
proper perspective. The case arose 
from the conduct of a small number of 
BCCI’s more than 14,000 employees. 
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No member of the bank’s senior man- 
agement or its board of directors was 
alleged in the indictment even to have 
been aware of any of the laundering 
transactions—much less to have ap- 
proved them. The transactions, in fact, 
violated express bank policies. 

Furthermore, unlike other money 
laundering cases, none of the 14 trans- 
actions charged in the indictment in- 
volved the handling or receipt of 
cash—the most common form of laun- 
dering; rather, the funds came as wire 
transfers from reputable U.S. banks. 
The transactions involved a total of 
$14 million, spread out over the span 
of a year, a rather small fraction of 
the billions of dollars in wire transfers 
that large banks like BCCI transact 
every year. Only normal banking fees 
were charged for these transactions— 
not the large fees typically charged by 
professional money launderers for 
their crimes. The transactions were 
documented with the forms and 
records required by the bank, and, 
thus, there was no apparent reason for 
senior BCCI management to have 
identified or questioned these transac- 
tions. Contrary to press reports, the 
U.S. attorney advised the court that 
the total fees to BCCI from all the in- 
dicted transactions was no more than 
$250,000, a sum which the bank has 
paid back many times over in the pen- 
alties provided for in the settlement. 

Do not misunderstand me. Money 
laundering is a serious crime and the 
BCCI case was an important prosecu- 
tion. But let us also fairly recognize 
there was no systemic money launder- 
ing uncovered in the BCCI case after 
intensive investigation. Rather, BCCI 
appears to be a large international cor- 
poration, some of whose employees 
may have committed serious misdeeds 
in violation of the bank's own written 
rules. And BCCI is legally responsible 
for the conduct of those employees 
under U.S. law. 

It thus seems evident to me that 
Monday morning critiques of the Jus- 
tice Department for its handling of 
this case are premised on a fundamen- 
tal misunderstanding of the facts of 
the case and the terms of the settle- 
ment. Nobody knows these facts better 
than the Justice Department officials 
themselves. I have spoken with them 
about this case and I can find no 
reason whatsoever to second-guess 
their judgment. Importantly, the Jus- 
tice Department clearly understands, 
better than any of us can, that an 
international bank in 73 countries 
could provide important cooperation 
and assistant in the global drug war. 
They know what cooperation this 
bank has offered and can provide. 

In this regard, I am aware that 
BCCI has sometimes been referred to 
as “Noriega’s bank” as though this 
factor somehow validates or justifies 
the criticism of the settleme: .. The 
Noriega reference, however, serves to 
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obscure the actual charges and evi- 
dence in the case—a point the prosecu- 
tion clearly understood. Moreover, a 
guilt by association approach over- 
looks the fact that various respected, 
major banks worldwide have held sub- 
stantial Noriega assets. Based on 
public United States Government esti- 
mates that Mr. Noriega deposited 
some $200 to $300 million in foreign 
bank accounts, BCCI appears to have 
held but a fraction of that money, 
most in an account of the Panamanian 
Defense Forces. So it would be unfair 
to exaggerate this aspect of the case, 
and most importantly, shortsighted, 
because information the bank does 
possess with regard to Mr. Noriega will 
undoubtedly be made available to the 
United States on a cooperative basis in 
connection with that ongoing prosecu- 
tion in Miami. 

It is, perhaps, noteworthy that the 
U.S. attorney’s office advised the dis- 
trict court that BCCI's conduct during 
the past year should be considered in 
evaluating any settlement of the case. 
I agree and note that after this case 
was announced in late 1988, the senior 
management and board of directors of 
BCCI reacted responsibly and proper- 
ly. The bank engaged new manage- 
ment for its American operations; it 
retained outside auditors and well-re- 
garded counsel to advise the bank and 
to formulate and implement new com- 
pliance procedures and controls. Cus- 
tomer accounts in the United States 
and certain other countries were re- 
viewed and accounts that did not satis- 
fy high standards of the review team 
were closed. In addition, BCCI volun- 
tarily closed certain of its agencies in 
Florida to ensure tighter control over 
its overall operations; it has instituted 
a major worldwide compliance effort 
and cooperated with American and 
other international law enforcement 
authorities. And it entered into appro- 
priate agreements with bank regula- 
tory authorities to alleviate their con- 
cerns. This is the kind of reaction one 
might hope to see from a responsible 
corporate citizen. 

Given these circumstances, I regret 
there have been some calls to put 
BCCI out of business in this country, 
and even legislative proposals to re- 
quire the revocation of the license of 
any bank that is convicted of a money 
laundering offense. Such suggestions 
may have political appeal, but I be- 
lieve we should consider the ramifica- 
tions of this idea. I wonder what the 
face of corporate America would look 
like if the death penalty were imposed 
on every bank—or, by analogy, every 
defense contractor—that found itself 
in a situation similar to BCCI's. Under 
our principles of law, a corporation 
can be held criminally accountable for 
the conduct of any of its agents or em- 
ployees, no matter how lowly. I cannot 
believe that we would seriously want 
to put the very survival of our greatest 
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and most venerable financial institu- 
tions at the mercy of every teller or 
low-level officer who happens to work 
for them, and whose actions cannot 
possibly be controlled, as a practical 
matter, by any large company. Let us 
remember that if we did that, then a 
lot of U.S. banks—the Bank of New 
England, Great American Bank, Bank 
of Boston, and others—would have 
been put out of business. All those 
banks and various others have been 
convicted of money laundering or 
fined for Bank Secrecy Act violations. 

I believe these calls for license revo- 
cation are a dangerous precedent and 
would, if implemented, unfairly harm 
innocent depositors, customers, em- 
ployees, and shareholders. At a time 
when we are trying to attract capital 
into the banking industry to enhance 
the stability and soundness of our fi- 
nancial institutions, we must resist ill- 
conceived notions that will seriously 
undermine capital formation efforts 
by wrongly threatening the continued 
existence of respected banks. 

As a final comment, we must be 
aware that efforts to make an example 
of this foreign bank—by imposing un- 
precedented penalties for offenses 
which other banks have committed— 
could be seen by some as discriminato- 
ry. It will not be lost on the interna- 
tional community—including our 
friends in the Middle East—that 
BCCI's critics seem to be singling out 
this foreign bank for unusually harsh, 
punitive treatment. I, for one, do not 
think that approach serves the nation- 
al interest. 

I congratulate the Justice Depart- 
ment for its handling and proper reso- 
lution of the BCCI case. I also compli- 
ment our Federal banking authorities 
for their restrained, professional ap- 
proach in addressing regulatory con- 
cerns. And I commend the senior man- 
agement, directors, and shareholders 
of BCCI for the responsible way the 
company has responded to the charges 
in these proceedings. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in 
continuing our aggressive, allout war 
on drugs. We must be careful, howev- 
er, not to let passion overwhelm fact 
or common sense. 


CLEAN AIR LEGISLATION 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the on- 
going efforts to reach a compromise 
on a stronger Clean Air Program are 
going to present each of us with some 
very difficult and important decisions. 
Those decisions will have long-lasting 
impacts on every segment of our socie- 
ty. While there is no question that all 
of us want clean air, I believe that it 
would be a terrible mistake to forget 
to take into consideration some very 
important factors such as the avail- 
ability of technology, the true costs of 
compliance, the amount of environ- 
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mental benefit derived by certain re- 
quirements, and the overall economic 
impact of a new program. 

I am very concerned about the im- 
pacts of the residual risk title of S. 
1630 and worry that passage of the bill 
might codify standards that are unre- 
alistic and unscientific and would ulti- 
mately force the shutdown of vital 
components of our economy. 

Traditionally, public health policy 
has been concerned with the number 
of people exposed to or at risk from 
particular conditions. However, in the 
Senate bill the standard for regulating 
pollutant sources is driven by the 
health risk imposed on the maximum 
exposed individual. 

The risk to the maximum exposed 
individual is determined by using 
standard risk assessment methodology 
in which the highest exposure is pre- 
sumed to occur to a hypothetical indi- 
vidual residing at the fenceline of a 
source for 70 years, never once leaving 
it. 

According to Dr. Bernard Goldstein: 

If adopted into law, the maximum ex- 
posed individual standards will severely 
hinder appropriate decisions to protect the 
public by producing a misleading emphasis 
on the individual rather than on the popula- 
tion. Such an approach is contrary to public 
health policy and to the history of public 
health decisionmaking. 

I believe we need more realistic sci- 
ence-based standards for the regula- 
tion of toxic air pollutants. No one re- 
sides for 70 years at the fenceline of a 
source, never going indoors. To focus 
exclusively on the maximum exposed 
individual is an inappropriate and in- 
effective attempt to solve a public 
health problem. 

While the maximum exposed indi- 
vidual approach stems from a laudable 
desire for equity, it does not, according 
to Dr. Goldstein, fit into the tradition 
of public health that strives to achieve 
the optimal health for all people. The 
emphasis on the maximum exposed in- 
dividual in current legislation is an ex- 
ample of the problems imposed by 
having public health decisions made 
by individuals trained primarily in law 
rather than in public health disci- 
plines, where equity—and not health— 
is the leading principle.” 

The maximum exposed concept 
should not be ignored, but we must 
give the administrator of the EPA the 
flexibility to consider other factors 
such as the aggregate population risk, 
the time needed to research and devel- 
op new, feasible technologies, and the 
strength of the evidence of human 
health risk. In addition, the maximum 
exposed individual concept should not 
act as an automatic shutdown number. 
The methodology is just too uncertain 
and capricious to support closing 
much of our industry. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
a copy of Dr. Bernard Goldstein's arti- 
cle from the Environmental Forum on 
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“The Maximally Exposed Individual.” 
I believe it will be very helpful in as- 
sisting each of us in understanding the 
problems associated with setting 
standards based on the risk to the 
maximum exposed individual, and I 
would encourage my colleagues to read 
the article. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Dr. Goldstein be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Environmental Forum, 
November/December 1989] 


THE MAXIMALLY EXPOSED INDIVIDUAL 


AN INAPPROPRIATE BASIS FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 
DECISIONMAKING 
(By Bernard D. Goldstein)* 

*Bernard Goldstein, M.D., is director of the Envi- 
ronmental and Occupational Health Sciences Insti- 
tute, and director of the Graduate Program in 
Public Health, both joint programs of Rutgers Uni- 
versity and the University of Medicine and Dentist- 
ry of New Jersey-Robert Wood Johnson Medical 
School. At the latter institution he also chairs the 
Department of Environmental and Community 
Medicine. From 1983-85 he served as EPA's Assist- 
ant Administrator for Research and Development 
and previously chaired the Agency's Clean Air Sci- 
entific Advisory Committee. 

Once again, Congress is considering a revi- 
sion of the Clean Air Act. And once again, 
one of the most contentious issues is how to 
deal with the many air contaminants not 
now regulated by EPA. Among the many 
facets to the air toxics issue is one that has 
broad significance to environmental health 
laws in general: whether the standard for 
regulating pollutant sources should be 
driven by the health risk imposed on an 
entire exposed population, or alternatively, 
the risk to the most exposed person, better 
known as the “maximally exposed individ- 
ual" (MED. 

The risk to the MEI is determined by 
using standard risk assessment techniques 
in which the highest exposure is presumed 
to occur to the individual residing immedi- 
ately downwind from the factory. Legisla- 
tion introduced last April by Senator Dave 
Durenberger (R-MN) proposes that stand- 
ard setting for air toxics should focus exclu- 
sively on the “individual in the population 
who is most exposed to emissions of a pol- 
lutant (or stream of pollutants) from a 
source.” Under the Durenberger bill, emis- 
sions control and reduction decisions are 
based on whether the risk to the MEI ex- 
ceeds some predetermined standard, for ex- 
ample 1 in 10,000. Calculation of the risk to 
the MEI and the resultant control decisions 
are completely independnet of the sur- 
rounding populations. They remain the 
same whether the MEI lives at the edge of 
an uninhabited desert or a megalopolis. 

If adopted, this law will severely hinder 
appropriate decisions to protect the public 
by producing a misleading emphasis on the 
individual rather than on the population. 
Such an approach is contrary to sound 
public health policy and to the history of 
public health decisionmaking. 


Population size and health policy 


Public health, by definition, involves pop- 
ulations. Clinical medicine, with its very dif- 
ferent standards and approaches, involves 
the individual patient and his or her unique 
exposures to specific risks. To focus exclu- 
sively on the MEI is to attempt, inappropri- 
ately and ineffectively, to solve public 
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health problems with clinical standards. 
Further, it contradicts the intent of existing 
public health laws. The Clean Air Act, for 
example, clearly states the need to protect 
sensitive populations such as asthmatics, 
but not the most sensitive individual asth- 
matic. 

The number of people exposed to or at 
risk from particular disease conditions is an 
important factor in much of our health 
policy. For example, our present occupa- 
tional health standards are based on the 
number of workers exposed, severity of a 
hazard, and technologic feasibility. Even 
our most fundamental public health prac- 
tices involve population size, such as re- 
quirements to test for E coli bacteria in 
drinking water, one of the oldest public 
health regulations. Bacteria samples must 
be taken at intervals and in numbers pro- 
portionate to the population. 


MEI is an inadequate target for pollution 
control 


Traditional public health methodology is 
concerned with the “total risk" to the popu- 
lation. If two towns—one of 500 people and 
one of 50,000—were equidistant from the 
same toxic air pollutant source, and each in- 
dividual in both towns faced the same risk 
of cancer—for instance, 1 in 10,000—the 
total public health risk would be greater in 
the larger town. The total risk is calculated 
as the likelihood of an adverse event occur- 
ring in the total population. Hence, the 
town of 500 people has a total risk factor of 
.05 (1/10,000x500). The town of 50,000 
people has a much greater total risk factor 
of 5 (1/10,000 x 50,000). 

Applying this simple methodology to an- 
other hypothetical example, as illustrated 
in Figure 1, illustrates the problems of using 
the MEI concept. Imagine the situation de- 
picted in Figure 1A. Here, a single individual 
resides at the fenceline of a pollutant 
source, and the lifetime risk of an adverse 
event (for instance, death caused by cancer) 
to that individual is 1 in 1,000. In a second 
situation (Figure 1B), 100,000 individuals 
live roughly equidistant from the source but 
at a sufficient distance so that the lifetime 
risk of death to each individual is reduced to 
1 in 100,000. In the third possibility (Figure 
1C), both of these situations exist simulta- 
neously. According to the regulators in our 
imaginary scenario, a risk to the MEI of 
more than 1 in 10,000 would trigger the re- 
quirement for pollution control measures. 

If regulated on the MEI principle, these 
regulators would ignore taking action in sce- 
nario B, in which the individual's risk is less 
than the threshold of 1 in 10,000. Scenario 
A, on the other hand, would lead to regula- 
tory action. When one accounts for the size 
of the population at risk by using tradition- 
al methodologies, however, there is a thou- 
sand-fold less total risk in scenario A. The 
total risk to the community of 100,000 is one 
adverse event (1/100,000x 100,000). This 
community, then, is likely to suffer one 
death of cancer over a lifetime (a 70-year 
period) of exposure. The total risk to the 
MEI in scenario A remains 1 in 1,000. 

Scenario C represents the mix of popula- 
tions at various exposures. Under the MEI 
approach, the factory owner in this scenario 
could simply buy out the property owner at 
the fenceline in order to meet the regula- 
tory threshold. This would produce a hun- 
dred-fold decrease in risk of death to the 
MEI—now living elsewhere—while at the 
same time avoiding regulation of the factory 
and providing an equitable distribution of 
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risk to the community. In other words, situ- 
ation C would become situation B. 

Again, looking at the situation using tradi- 
tional public health methodology demon- 
strates that the purchase of the fenceline 
property has a miniscule effect on overall 
public health. Taking the total population 
into account, one can see that the total 
number of adverse lifetime events would 
only decrease from 1.001 to 1.000. This sce- 
nario could allow a polluter to avoid regula- 
tion despite a significant threat to a large 
population. It is an example of poor public 
policy engendered by sole reliance on the 
risk to the MEI, rather than considering the 
entire population. 


Population size and time 


Another way to demonstrate the fallacy of 
relying on the MEI approach is to translate 
the above example from numerical risk 
ratios into the duration of time during 
which the unwanted adverse event is likely 
to occur. When one regulates with one life 
(the MEI's) in mind, the duration in which 
the adverse event is likely to occur can be 
orders of magnitude longer. In situation A, 
the lifetime risk of 1 in 1,000 means that the 
unwanted adverse event is likely to occur 
once in 1,000 lifetimes. Using the standard 
lifetime of 70 years, the time period during 
which this unwanted event would be expect- 
ed to occur is 70,000 years. 

Remember that this is statistical reason- 
ing. This doesn't mean that an MEI won't 
suffer the adverse event until the end of the 
70,000 years. The event may happen at the 
beginning or end of that 70,000 years, or it 
may happen twice in 70,000 years and not 
again for the next 70,000 years. The point is 
that—on average—it will happen once every 
70,000 years. These statistical averages 
change drastically when whole populations 
are considered. 

When one regulates with populations in 
mind, the year “lifetimes” are lived simulta- 
neously by the whole group. Hence, when 
one adverse event is expected in 100,000 life- 
times as is the case in scenario B, but there 
are 100,000 lives being regulated, the ad- 
verse event is statistically likely to occur 
within 70 years. The individuals in this sce- 
nario are less at risk, but the population is 
much more severely endangered. 

Risk assessment process inappropriate for 

MEI 


The use of the MEI to regulate pollutant 
sources is also seriously questionable be- 
cause of the way that risk assessments are 
currently performed. A relatively high 
degree of conservatism is already built into 
the current risk assessment approach based 
on sound public health principles involving 
protection of a population. Exposure rates 
are usually calculated with many conserva- 
tive simplifying assumptions pertinent only 
to the total population risk. If the MEI 
rather than the population were the origi- 
nal target for developing risk assessment 
procedures, then a different approach 
would have been used as the data qualilty 
objectives and policy considerations are sig- 
nificantly different. 

For example, assuming a daily tap water 
intake of 2 liters, or that someone stands 
outside his or her front door breathing a 
pollutant for 70 years, is perhaps not an in- 
appropriate overestimate of exposure when 
dealing with large populations—certain indi- 
viduals may approximate such exposure sce- 
narios. However, it is highly unlikely that 
such an indiviudal will also be the one living 
at the factory fenceline. When considering 
the specific individual—or at least the very 
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small population living at the factory fence- 
line—it becomes very misleading to make 
such assumptions. 

Further, as in Figure 1, it is not unreason- 
able to assume that a single housing site is 
occupied for 70 years. However, U.S. experi- 
ence demonstrates that it is highly unrea- 
sonable to assume that this location will be 
occupied by the same individual during this 
70-year period. Population mobility does not 
alter the risk level to public health as long 
as the total population number remains 
fairly stable. But failure to take into ac- 
count population mobility in calculating the 
risk for one indiviudal living at the fence- 
line—the MEI results in at least an addition- 
al half an order of magnitude degree of con- 
servatism. If we are serious about using the 
MEI for regulatory purposes, we at least 
need to have our risk assessors consider an 
approach that is appropriate for this pur- 
pose. 

Most sensitive individuals not necessarily 

protected 

It is erroneously believed that if you pro- 
tect the MEI you protect the most sensitive 
indiviudal. This is wrong on a number of 
counts. Equating the MEI with the most 
sensitive individual is false. Sensitivity is de- 
termined by a number of different factors, 
only one of which is the extent and amount 
of exposure. For any given level of external 
exposure there may be more internal 
uptake among some individuals than others: 
for example, exercising individuals inhale 
more than sedentary individuals. For any 
given level of internal uptake there may be 
more delivery of a toxic product to a target 
organ among some individuals, for example, 
caused by differences in metabolism. For 
any given level of toxic agent reaching a 
target organ there may be a greater amount 
of damage caused, for example, because of 
differing responses to allergens. And for any 
given level of target organ damage there 
may be a greater impact on particular indi- 
viduals, for example, due to age or a preex- 
isting disease. It is highly unlikely that the 
indivdual living immediately downwind 
from the fenceline will also be the most sen- 
sitive individual. 

Protecting the MEI may not protect public 
health 


Protecting the MEI does not automatical- 
ly guarantee the protection of those of 
lower exposure, though this is a common 
misperception. For example, consider what 
happens if one requires the factory de- 
scribed in scenario C to achieve a ten-fold 
reduction in emissions. The risk to MEI de- 
creases from .001 to .0001, while the risk to 
the population in the town goes from 1.000 
to 0.100. Accepting such a regulatory solu- 
tion permits a residual risk to the town that 
is a hundred-fold higher (0.100 to 0.001) 
than the original risk to the MEI that led to 
the regulation. Hence, a risk-based ap- 
proach to the MEI, such as a benchmark of 
1 in 10,000, does not leave the MEI nor the 
more distant population without risk. 

CONCLUSION 


New Jersey is one of the most environ- 
mentally active states. Some people believe 
this is because the Garden State has more 
environmental problems than others, but 
that is only part of the reason. The state 
has the greatest population density in the 
nation, and large numbers of people live 
very near pollution sources. Other states 
may have equal or worse pollution prob- 
lems, but lack the same population at risk. 
Both factors have played a major role in 
forming public concerns, and surely cannot 
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be ignored in developing solutions. There is 
no basis in public health for regulating a 
factory in the desert with one hermit living 
at the fenceline identically to a factory in a 
populous area of New Jersey. 

The MEI approach stems from a laudable 
desire for equity. Unfortunately, it does not 
fit into the tradition of public health that 
strives to achieve optimal health for all 
people. The emphasis on the MEI in current 
legislation is an example of the problems 
imposed by having public health decisions 
made by individuals trained primarily in law 
rather than in public health disciplines, 
where equity—and not health—is the lead- 
ing principle. 

The maximum lifetime risk to the individ- 
ual should not be ignored. When considered 
in conjunction with other information, it 
can be useful. In the final decision on the 
Vinyl Chloride case, EPA appears to concur. 
The Agency has decided to include consider- 
ation of the MEI, but refused to set any 
rigid standard, and also required consider- 
ation of the exposure of the larger popula- 
tion along with other factors. 

Ultimately, however, the risk to the MEI 
is far less important than the aggregate risk 
to all individuals potentially affected. It is 
not clear whether EPA's decision will place 
undue emphasis on the MEI. To make 
policy solely or even predominantly on the 
basis of the MEI is a distortion of classic 
public health approaches. It is inimical to 
the health of our citizens to pursue the con- 
trol of environmental hazards in a way that 
ignores or belittles the importance of popu- 
lation density. 

The Senator from Montana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BURNS. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. BURNS, pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 2162 are 
located in today's Recorp under 
"Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 


ARMENIAN GENOCIDE DAY OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


MOTION TO PROCEED 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there now 
be 30 minutes equally divided between 
Senators BYRD and Dore for debate on 
the motion to proceed to Senate Joint 
Resolution 212, the Armenian resolu- 
tion, during the remainder of today's 
session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harkin). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I had not 
said anything immediately following 
the vote on cloture today, and so I 
take this moment to congratulate the 
Republican leader on the good fight 
that he made. It was obvious that his 
heart was in it. He was very conscien- 
tious about it. He spoke with great 
feeling, and I just hope that I have 
said nothing that hurt his feelings. I 
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do not believe I have. I have talked 
with him since, and he was in a per- 
fectly fine mood, as he always is when 
I talk with him. I just did not want to 
go home this weekend without saying 
that I appreciated the position he 
oo I regret that I had to oppose 

We all at times have to be a little 
partisan in this place. There is no par- 
tisanship in this instance. There was 
nothing personal as far as I am con- 
cerned. I do not see it as a matter in 
which I win or I lose, because it is not 
"I" who would lose in either case. I 
think we both stood up for what we 
felt was the right thing to do, and 
both of us perceived it differently as 
to the impact that it might have. And 
so we have gone all through that. I 
will not go through it here again. 

I should, however, say once more 
that I reluctantly objected to the Re- 
publican leader's request to change 
the Senate joint resolution to a con- 
current resolution. I did that for two 
reasons, and I explained them on the 
floor. They were genuine reasons for 
opposing the request. One was that on 
a matter of this kind, if the Senate 
and the House are going to take an 
action, it ought to be something that 
goes across the President's desk be- 
cause it could prove to be as fateful as 
some of us have expressed concern 
that it would. It might not. But in a 
matter of this importance to a very 
strong and faithful and friendly ally, I 
think the President should have the 
opportunity to stop it or to sign it. 
And a concurrent resolution would not 
go to the President's desk. 

Second, as to the change in language 
itself, I saw that change as reported by 
the distinguished leader as still being 
offensive to that friendly country, 
that ally, and even though there are 
words that are changed, if they are 
heard to be the same, if they are inter- 
preted to be the same meaning, then I 
think it is just as important we not let 
that language become an act of the 
Senate in a concurrent resolution as it 
would be in a Senate joint resolution. 
A concurrent resolution is still the 
action of both Houses. It still carries 
the stamp of the Senate. And so for 
those two reasons I reluctantly object- 
ed. 

So we will have another vote on 
Tuesday next. We will not be discuss- 
ing this matter at great length, but 
there will be some little discussion on 
Tuesday I think. I felt I wanted to say 
these things on the Recorp before we 
go home. 

There is a personal relationship that 
exists among and between Senators, 
and in my 31 years in the Senate I 
have fought a good many legislative 
battles. I lost some and won some. I 
try to go on after the battle is over 
and think of the next day and the 
next issue that will come along. I be- 
lieve that is the way Senator DOLE 
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looks at it. He always has looked at it 
that way. We always shake hands and 
walk out of here, put our hands on 
each other's shoulders, and forget 
about it. 

The book, The Last Battle," con- 
tains a good many of William Jennings 
Bryant's speeches. We have not 
fought the last battle. There will 
always be others. If I am not here to 
fight them as time comes and goes, 
someone else will be here. 

So I congratulate all those on both 
sides of the aisle who voted pro and 
con. I found a long time ago that 
today's antagonists may be tomorrow's 
allies. I found in my political contests 
over the years that people who op- 
posed me in this election or that elec- 
tion or another election, as time went 
on, if I put it behind me, they became 
my supporters in many instances. 

And it works both ways. Some of 
those who supported me that day do 
not support me anymore. That is the 
way it is. That is the way it runs. That 
is the way it is here. 

Had the position that I took today 
lost, I would be here saying the same 
thing that I am saying now. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that Sen- 
ator Dore will come back into the 
Chamber later and offer a cloture 
motion. He may wish to have some- 
thing more to say, or maybe not. 
There is some, I believe, some business 
to be transacted yet. 

I believe I will recess the Senate, 
having been authorized by the majori- 
ty leader to do so for say 10 minutes, 
to give the Presiding Officer and the 
officers of the Senate an opportunity 
to get a drink of water, and get out of 
the Chamber if they want, stretch, 
and get a little air. 

RECESS FOR 10 MINUTES 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent the Senate stand 
in recess for 10 minutes. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 6:11 p.m., recessed until 6:21 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer [Mr. HARKIN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair in its capacity as the Senator 
from Iowa suggests the absence of a 
quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harkin). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


SUNDAY'S NICARAGUAN 
ELECTIONS 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, on 
Sunday the Nicaraguan people will go 
to the polis to elect their new leaders. 
According to some analysts, Mrs. Vio- 
leta Chamorro may come from behind 
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to win. Public opinion surveys in Nica- 
ragua purportedly show that neither 
Mrs. Chamorro nor Daniel Ortega, the 
Communist, has a clear majority, al- 
though sadly, Ortega is the odds-on fa- 
vorate to win. 

It is absurd to discuss this event as 
though it were a simple election, and 
as though the only question is wheth- 
er the votes will be counted accurately 
and fairly. The point is that no matter 
who wins, the Nicaraguan people lose, 
and the American people lose. Neither 
candidate has the will or the power to 
restore freedom in Nicaragua. 

Mr. President, democracy does not 
consist in simply the ability of all citi- 
zens to vote in elections and have their 
vote counted fairly. There are many 
totalitarian systems in the world that 
count the votes of all of their citizens. 
In fact, the more totalitarian a system 
is, the more likely a high percentage 
of the people will vote. There is, after 
all, no freedom when people are forced 
to vote. The right not to vote is as im- 
portant as the right to vote. 

Nor is it a free election just because 
more than one candidate is running. 
Voting is only a part of democracy, 
and democracy is only a part of free- 
dom. The American concept of free- 
dom goes beyond the democratic proc- 
ess. Freedom requires a whole social 
infrastructure, which includes the 
democratic process, but which also de- 
mands religious freedom, economic 
freedom, press freedom, and the free- 
dom to nourish and preserve one’s tra- 
ditional culture. Only in such an at- 
mosphere can candidates freely choose 
to run; only in such an atmosphere 
can voters freely choose. 

The current election in Nicaragua 
meets none of those tests. The people 
of Nicaragua do not have a free choice. 
Mrs. Chamorro is not the choice of a 
free opposition. She is an alternative 
supported by the U.S. Government in 
a blatant attempt to stage a fake elec- 
tion to legitimize the present Commu- 
nist regime in Managua. The Congress 
of the United States, in its wisdom, 
has chosen to betray the true freedom 
fighters of Nicaragua, the Nicaraguan 
Resistance. For the United States, it is 
a moral tragedy of immense dimen- 
sions. Therefore, Congress, and the ad- 
ministration, apparently wish to 
whitewash the evils of the present 
regime by pretending that communism 
has been supported in a so-called free 
election. 

But how can there be a free election, 
when there is no free choice? The so- 
called opposition, United Nicaraguan 
Opposition, is not a free political insti- 
tution. It was created by the State De- 
partment and the CIA to control the 
electoral process and prevent an effec- 
tive nationalist opposition. The State 
Department insisted that the opposi- 
tion had to include everyone, including 
the Communist Party of Nicaragua. In 
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fact, the majority of the parties in 
UNO are Communist, Marxist, or So- 
cialist philosophies which are associat- 
ed worldwide with totalitarian re- 
gimes. One senior administration offi- 
cial told my office that the inclusion 
of the Communist Party was essential 
to the success of the coalition. An- 
other official told us that the United 
States can control the Communists 
and Socialists in the coalition. Indeed, 
most of the State Department's candi- 
dates are persons violently opposed to 
the U.S. system. They would not be 
elected dog catcher in any jurisdiction 
in the United States. 

The so-called selection of Mrs. Cha- 
morro as UNO candidate is a case in 
point. She was, after all, an original 
member of the Sandinista govern- 
ment, part of the popular front orga- 
nized by Fidel Castro. She is today a 
critic of the Government, but not its 
Marxist doctrine. Despite the fact that 
U.S. Government officials stage-man- 
aged the UNO convention—demanding 
that Mrs. Chamorro be selected as 
UNO's candidate—she failed to gain a 
majority even after six or seven bal- 
lots. In fact, she never did gain a ma- 
jority, but was simply proclaimed the 
candidate by the United States, de- 
spite the fact that two of her children 
are still members of the Sandinista 
Party. Her son, Carlos Fernando Cha- 
morro, has been Director of Party 
Propaganda and is currently editor of 
the Party newspaper, Barricada. And 
her daughter, Claudia, is Ortega's 
former Ambassador to Costa Rica. 
Moreover, Mrs. Chamorro has never 
demonstrated any power of political 
organization or any capability to 
govern. A weaker candidate is harder 
to imagine. A government led by Mrs. 
Chamorro would still be a Sandinista- 
style government, with the same doc- 
trine, and probably much of the same 
personnel. 

Then, as her running mate, the 
United States insisted that UNO 
choose the former Sandinista Minister 
of Labor, Virgilio Godoy. There is 
little evidence that he ever left the 
Sandinista Party, and he certainly has 
never repudiated its Marxist doctrine. 

It is so hard to tell UNO candidates 
from Sandinista candidates. Indeed, 
scores of UNO candidates actually 
turned out to be Sandinista infiltra- 
tors who ostentatiously withdrew their 
candidacies in the middle of the cam- 
paign, embarrassing UNO when it was 
too late to file real candidates. 

It is not surprising that Mrs. Cha- 
morro and her Sandinista running 
mate ran a poor campaign. They failed 
to make fundamental criticisms of the 
Sandinistas’ revolutionary Marxist 
doctrine. They failed to criticize the 
enormous corruption and special privi- 
leges that are associated with Daniel 
Ortega and the Communist gang that 
holds the country in thrall. They 
failed to attack the lack of fundamen- 
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tal religious freedoms and the persecu- 
tion of all those who reject the Marx- 
ist conclusions of so-called liberation 
theology. 

For this reason, I strongly opposed 
any U.S. funding of the electoral fraud 
in Nicaragua. To me it is unconscion- 
able that any U.S. taxpayers’ funds 
would be used to support the candida- 
cy of the Communists and pseudo-San- 
dinistas who dominate the UNO coali- 
tion. Moreover, it was clear that, 
under Sandinista decrees, half of the 
U.S. funding would go to the Sandinis- 
tas themselves. Nevertheless, State 
Department representatives solemnly 
promised that none of the funding 
would go to the Sandinistas them- 
selves, and that the United States 
would find ways to circumvent Nicara- 
guan laws and regulations. But now we 
see that, for all practical purposes, the 
U.S. funds went only to the Commu- 
nist Sandinistas, and that little or 
none of the money went for its pro- 
fessed purpose of helping Mrs. Cha- 
morro. Not one Member of Congress 
should have been shocked by a New 
York Times article on February 4 enti- 
tled U.S. Aid Just Dribbles In to Nica- 
ragua Opposition, but the Sandinistas 
Profit." That article quotes an A.I.D. 
official as saying, The Sandinistas 
have blocked UNO's access to this 
money, but the Nicaragua Govern- 
ment has access to its share. That was 
the worst nightmare of many people.” 

It is for this reason that I believe 
the U.S. Government should never be 
allowed to intervene in any election, in 
any country, at any time. You cannot 
jump-start democracy by using un- 
democratic methods. Every time we 
have attempted to do that, the result 
has been a disaster for the country in- 
volved. Perhaps the reason is that the 
State Department, in choosing the 
candidates it wants to support has con- 
sistently selected philosophical leftists 
congenial to its own way of thinking, 
despite what the people of the country 
involved want, and despite what the 
American people would want. 

The people of Nicaragua therefore 
face an agonizing choice. On the one 
hand, they can vote for the Sandinista 
candidates and the continuance of a 
revolutionary Marxist and totalitarian 
government, backed by the Soviet 
Union, that has control over every 
aspect of their lives—their jobs, their 
government, the press, the army, the 
secret police, the neighborhood moni- 
tors, the school system. 

On the other hand, they can vote for 
the candidates, backed by the United 
States, who are former members of 
the Sandinista government, and who 
offer only a weak, “me-too” revolu- 
tionary philosophy which they have 
no means of implementing if they 
should win. If you were an ordinary 
Nicaragua voter, what would you do? 
Would you vote against a powerful 
government that more than likely has 
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the power to find out how you voted, 
and certainly has the power to make 
reprisals? Or would you vote for a 
weak, me-too candidate with no de- 
monstrable power to take office or to 
govern if she did? 

Who speaks for the Nicaraguan 
nation in this contest of two Sandinis- 
tas each backed by rival superpowers? 
Who stands for freedom? Who stands 
for the right to overthrow socialism? 

A prudent Nicaraguan, offered such 
a fraudulent choice, would come to the 
rational conclusion that it is better to 
support the tyrant who has control of 
his life than to engage in vain support 
for an alleged democratic process. But 
of course men and women do not 
always act upon superficially rational 
motives. They sometimes act out of 
deeper, more powerful motives that 
are more important to human dignity 
than superficial rationalism. I hope, 
indeed, that thousands of Nicaraguans 
do cast a protest vote against Daniel 
Ortega, despite the unworthiness of 
his opponent. Unfortunately, in the 
circumstances, it is a grand, but empty 
gesture. 

Mr. President, Daniel Ortega will 
have a lot of company in Managua 
this weekend. The United Nations and 
the Organization of American States 
have sent teams of observers. And a 
number of Americans, including 
former President Carter, are traveling 
to Nicaragua to observe the fairness of 
the election. President Carter has al- 
ready expressed his satisfaction with 
most of the electoral proceedings thus 
far, and there is litle indication that 
he will take exception with the result. 

The fact is, Nicaragua today is a 
corpse upon a marble slab, with a 
dagger in its heart. The handle of that 
dagger bears the fingerprints of Presi- 
dent Carter, for it was he who in- 
stalled the Sandinista regime. True, 
the present regime may have departed 
somewhat from President Carter's 
former hopes—but if it allegedly re- 
turns to the democratic fold through 
elections proclaimed free and fair" by 
President Carter himself, won't that 
seem to vindicate his original decision? 
I find that a little too convenient to 
ring true. The brutal, undemocratic 
nature of the Sandinista regime was 
perfectly evident in 1979, and I stood 
on this floor and said so—and said so 
again in 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, and 
down to this very day. 

Mr. President it was evident 5 
months ago that the coming elections 
in Nicaragua would be a fraud—and I, 
for one, am disappointed that the 
State Department played a key role in 
legitimizing this sham. Hardly a week 
has passed without reports of blatant 
harassment and Sandinista-sponsored 
violence. Several opposition campaign 
workers have been killed. Communist 
thugs have terrorized opposition ral- 
lies and threatened to kill many Nica- 
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raguans associated with the opposi- 
tion. Many Nicaraguans are afraid 
that if Ortega loses, the violence will 
merely escalate. 

One prominent election observer, 
former Costa Rican President Mario 
Echandi, travelled to Nicaragua and 
drafted an important report about his 
concerns with the elections. He con- 
cluded, based on the Sandinistas’ elec- 
tion preparation, that it is virtually 
impossible at this point to have free 
and fair elections in Nicaragua. He was 
particularly dubious about the Sandi- 
nista claims that they had registered 
95 percent of the eligible voters in just 
4 days. According to President 
Echandi, no physical documentation 
was necessary to register. In fact Mr. 
President, some Members of this body 
could have registered to vote in the 
Nicaraguan elections, given their lax 
registration policies. 

Mr. President, I recently asked the 
staff of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to compile a chronology of 
the Sandinista election abuses that 
have been reported in the press. This 
partial list, taken solely from public 
sources, details a weekly campaign of 
harassment by Daniel Ortega and his 
Communist conspirators. The public 
record of fraud, psychological warfare, 
and intimidation throughout the elec- 
tion goes to show that it really doesn’t 
matter what happens on election day. 
The fraud has already been commit- 
ted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text be placed in the 
REconp at the end of my remarks. 

Mr. President, the only sign of hope 
in Nicaragua today is that the Nicara- 
guan Resistance—the freedom fight- 
ers—who have been cut off from 
United States aid, have pledged to con- 
tinue the fight for freedom. They 
have a new breed of leaders, no longer 
in the pay of the CIA, who are free to 
liberate their country without the 
shackles of U.S. support. They are 
brave men undertaking an impossible 
task, but they have the purity of true 
nationalism and deep patriotism. Per- 
haps they will succeed. Perhaps they 
will topple the Sandinista government 
whether the Sandinista government is 
led by Daniel Ortega or led by anyone 
else. I wish them well. I always have. I 
always will. They are patriots who de- 
serve better than the treatment they 
have received at the hands of the U.S. 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NEWS REPORTS OF CAMPAIGN HARASSMENT 

RECORD INSERT 
NOVEMBER, 1989 

Francisco Mallono, 38, an UNO campaign- 
er is killed by men in military (Sandinista) 
uniforms. 

Source: The Washington Times 1/26/90. 
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NOVEMBER 14, 1989 
Jose Alfonso Valle, 43, arrested for hand- 
ing out UNO fliers. He is held until Decem- 
ber 30, 1989. 
Source: The Washington Times 1/26/90. 
NOVEMBER 29, 1989 
Jose Blen Rosales, 29, an UNO supporter 
in Kisalaya, is killed. 
Source: The Washington Times 1/26/90. 
DECEMBER 1, 1989 
William Cruz Lazo of Estelil, 22, is kid- 
napped by six armed men, including two 
Sandinista officers. He is later found dead. 
Source: The Washington Times 1/26/90. 
DECEMBER 10, 1989 


Center for Democracy releases report 
claiming an armed Sandinista mob provoked 
a confrontation at an UNO rally in Masa- 
tepe. One man was killed by machete and 
several were wounded. 

Source: Miami Herald 12/15/89. 

DECEMBER 14, 1989 


The Bush administration accuses Sandi- 
nistas of carrying out violent attacks de- 
signed to intimidate the political opposition. 

The U.S. Ambassador to the OAS Luigi 
Einaudi blasts a pattern of violence and in- 
timidation designed to prevent opposition 
candidates from freely expressing their 
right to participate in the electoral process 
in Nicaragua. 

Source: Miami Herald 12/15/89. 

DECEMBER 15, 1989 


U.S. Deputy Secretary of State Eagle- 
burger says leftist violence against the Nica- 
raguan opposition raises "grave doubts" 
about Sandinista government willingness to 
hold fair elections. 

Source: Miami Herald 12/16/89. 

Four UNO officials, including the UNO 
council candidate in Concepcion, announce 
that they continue to be harrassed by the 
Sandinista police. One was asked to resign 
by state security officials, All stated that 
they would continue their campaigns. 

Source: Managua Radio Corporacion 12/ 
15/89. (FBIS 12/16/89). 

DECEMBER 20, 1989 


U.S. deposits $1.8 million in a fund desig- 
nated for UNO and $1.5 million in fund des- 
ignated for the IPCE (Institute for Elector- 
al Promotion and Training). 

Source: The Washington Times 1/17/90 

JANUARY 1, 1990 


The Sandinistas shell the Miskito indian 
village of Kisalaya, none are killed. The 
Miskito political group later endorses UNO. 

Source: The Washington Times 1/26/90. 

JANUARY 4, 1990 


Hernaldo Zuniga, UNO legal representa- 
tive, officially protests to the CSE about a 
communique issued by Defense Minister 
Humberto Ortega on December 27, which 
threatened UNO leaders if the United 
States invaded Nicaragua. Zuniga noted 
that since the communique, UNO leaders 
Violeta Chamorro, Virgilio Godoy, Emilo Al- 
varez Montalvan and Augustin Jarquin 
Araya and Luiz Sanchez Sancho have re- 
ceived numerous death threats. 

Source: Managua Radio Sandino 1/3/90. 
(FBIS 1/4/90). 

JANUARY 8, 1990 


ONUVEN, the United Nations Mission for 
Verification of Elections in Nicaragua, criti- 
cizes the Nicaraguan media for its lack of 
objectiveness. The report contains a sepa- 
rate chapter on television, stating Not only 
is the state run television coverage [of the 
UNO], but it usually distorts the truth. It 
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has become worse over the past few weeks, 
and any mention of the UNO opposition 
party has been simply insulting." It further 
criticizes the airing of the Sandinista's polit- 
ical propaganda. It criticizes both pro-gov- 
ernment and pro-UNO papers. 

Source: ACAN 1/8/90. (FBIS 1/10/90). 


JANUARY 10, 1990 


Igbal Riza, chairman of ONUVEN, the 
United Nations Observer Mission for the 
Verification of Elections in Nicaragua, 
voiced concerned over threats made by De- 
fense Minister Humberto Ortega to “exe- 
cute” opposition members if the US invades 
Nicaragua. He further stated “execution can 
easily be interpreted as intimidation of the 
opposition" and the initial effect was a 
series of threatening phone calls to UNO 
presidential candidate Violeta Chamorro.” 

Source: ACAN 1/10/90. (FBIS 1/11/90). 


JANUARY 11, 1990 


Antonio Lacayo of UNO accuses the San- 
dinista government of dragging its feet so 
UNO cannot train pollwatchers at each of 
the 4,394 polling cites. UNO says it has not 
received any money appropriated by the US 
government in October. 

Source: Miami Herald 1/12/90. 


JANUARY 12, 1989 


Luis Sanchez Sancho announces that 
UNO has not received any of the funds de- 
posited in the Nicaraguan Central Bank for 
its use. 

Source: Managua Radio Catolica 1/12/90. 
(FBIS 1/22/90). 


JANUARY 15, 1989 


After members of the opposition threaten 
to resign if not paid, the Sandinistas claim 
they are beginning to pay out some of the 
$600,000 in funds from the US that had 
been available since December. The story 
does not hold up. 

Source: Los Angeles Times 1/20/90. 

Rep. Peter Goss (R-FL), who just re- 
turned from Nicaragua, said “If the poll 
watchers aren't there, there's a pretty good 
prima facie case that the elections are not 
free and fair." 

Rep. Cass Ballenger (R-NC), who re- 
turned on the same trip, said the Sandinista 
are using "using a technicality to hold up 
the process" (not releasing money to IPCE). 

Source: The Washington Times 1/17/90. 

UN Observer Elliot Richardson predicted 
fair elections but noted unbalanced cover- 
age by the state owned media, misuse of 
government property for campaigning and 
use of violence and intimidation at political 
rallies. He noted that the government press 
refers to UNO as GN-UNO (National Guard- 
UNO), linking the party to Samoza's Na- 
tional Guard. 

Source: The Washington Post 1/16/90, 


JANUARY 16, 1990 


Police use tear gas to break up a small op- 
position rally in Grenada. Four people, in- 
cluding the political director for the Grena- 
da region, were arrested. The police also 
seized an opposition station wagon. The 
police claim that no prior permission was 
given. However, on August 24, 1989 the Su- 
preme Election Council announced that no 
prior permission for rallies would be needed. 

Source: The Washington Times 1/18/90, 
Managua Radio Corporacion 8/23/89 (FBIS 
8/24/89), Managua Radio Catolica 1/16/90. 
(FBIS 1/19/90). 

Interior Ministry troops attempt to arrest 
Carlos Brienco, director of the UNO Inde- 
pendiente newscast, on the charge of driv- 
ing a stolen automobile. When his wife 
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threatened to go to La Prensa, the police 
fled. His wife later mentioned that she had 
been harrassed two weeks ago. 
«M La Prensa 1/16/90. (FBIS 1/19/ 
Sandinistas claim to release $200,000 for 
the IPCE (Institute for Electoral Promotion 
and Training), the UNO group responsible 
for training and paying poll watchers. 
(Money deposited 12/20) 
Source: The Washington Times 1/17/90. 
JANUARY 17, 1990 


Four opposition activists are arrested for 
"aggression, offenses and lack of respect" 
toward Ortega as he leaves a pro-govern- 
ment rally. 

The Washington Times quotes State De- 
partment Official that the first installment 
of money to the IPCE that was claimed to 
be released on January 16 has not been. 
We continue to get insurances almost on a 
daily basis that the money will be released 
within the hour, but it never is released." 
Official states that the government objec- 
tion to the IPCE is unfair because it had 
certified the IPCE as "grantworthy" on No- 
vember 11, 1989. 

Source: The Washington Times 1/18/90. 


JANUARY 18, 1989 


The OAS raises doubts about free and fair 
election, claiming that the source of some 
violence can be traced to the Sandinistas or 
to "an armed group of irregulars." OAS also 
noted that UNO supporters have been 
threatened with loss of jobs and benefits. 

The US State Department says campaign 
showed a "striking pattern of Saninista in- 
timidation, harrassment of the opposition 
and violence." 

Source: Los Angeles Times, Miami Herald, 
The Washington Times 1/19/90. 

Barricadea, the official party newspaper, 
claims that UNO has been swindled by the 
US and has not received its October money 
because of the ‘Jewish style’ with which 
the US Congress typically manages the con- 
tributions of US taxpayers." The paper dis- 
associates itself from the writer's comments 
the next day. 

Source: The Washington Times 1/23/90. 

JANUARY 19, 1990 


The Sandinista newspaper Barricada an- 
nounces again that monies due the UNO 
and the IPCE have been released. The 
report does not hold up. 

Source: Barricada 1/19/90. (FBIS 1/22/ 
90). 

National Democratic Confidence Party ac- 
tivist Carlos Alberto Molina is arrested at 
his home, physically mistreated and 
charged with being a ''Somozist henchman.” 

Source: Managua Radio Corporacion 1/ 
23/90. (FBIS 2/1/90). 

JANUARY 22, 1989 


State Department spokeswoman Margaret 
Tutweiler says, “the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment is doing everything in its power to 
block monies by Congress to help level the 
playing field for the opposition.” 

The Permanent Commission on Human 
Rights questions whether the government 
was to quick to blame the contras for the 
death of the two nuns and the priest on 
January 1, 1990. The regime was in a great 
hurry to close this case.” 

Source: The Washington Times 1/23/90. 

JANUARY 23, 1990 


President of the National Democratic 
Confidence Party, Agustin Jarquin Anaya, 
complains to the Supreme Electoral Council 
about members of his party being har- 
rassed. 
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A group of taxi drivers in Managua claim 
that they were told by the Transportation 
and Construction Ministry that if they did 
not participate in a rally for a Sandinista 
candidate they would not be allowed to pur- 
chase any more cars for use as taxis. 

Source: Managua Radio Corpoacion 1/23/ 
90. (FBIS 2/1/90). 


JANUARY 25, 1990 


A Puebla Institute report claims “civic op- 
position bears the brunt of the violence” in 
election campaign. 

Source: The Washington Times 1/26/90. 

UNO campaign chief Antonio Lacayo 
charges that members of the UNO vote 
counting board have been harassed by the 
state security apparatus. 

Source: Managua Radio Catolica 1/25/90. 
(FBIS 2/1/90). 

JANUARY 26, 1990 

Former President Carter announces “If 
the Nicaraguan government does not expe- 
dite the delivery of appropriated funds, 
there will a great uproar in our country, a 
legitimate condemnation of the process.” 

Source: The Washington Times 1/29/90. 

La Prensa claims that the Sandinistas 
have been polling public employees and are 
developing plans to deal with UNO support- 
ers after the election. 

Source: La Prensa 1/26/90. (FBIS 1/31/ 
90). 

Members of the Reynoso Lanuza family 
report that they have been threatened by 
state security and FSLN supporters because 
of their support of UNO. 

Source: La Prensa 1/27/90. (FBIS 2/5/90). 

JANUARY 28, 1990 


Nicaragua promises to release funds for 
UNO and IPCE after former President 
Carter pleads on UNO's behalf. 

Keith Schuette, President of the National 
Republican Institute (NRI), notes that 
equipment given to UNO by the NRI and 
the National Democratic Institute (NDD 
has been slapped with a $450,000 tarriff. 

Source: The Washington Times 1/26/90 

UNO activist Leonardo Cajina Monterrey 
is shot and wounded by Sandinista Defense 
Committee member Juan Diego Mejia while 
campaigning for UNO in a Manuga neigh- 
borhood. 

Source: La Prensa 1/29/90. (FBIS 2/5/90). 

JANUARY 29, 1989 

The Sandinistas claim to release some 
1156 political prisoners that should have 
been released as per the Sandinista promise 
of August, 1987 

Source: Los Angeles Times 1/30/89 

UNO expresses doubt that money intend- 
ed for it will be released. Luis Sanchez, UNO 
spokesperson said that although the opposi- 
tion "is satisfied with the steps taken" by 
Carter, UNO is still skeptical about getting 
the money. Furthermore he said “all of this 
confirms UNO's reports on the obstacles 
raised by the Sandinist government against 
the opposition." 

Source: ACAN 1/30/90 

UNO coordinater for the Roberto 
Huembes Market region, Jose Miguel Marin 
Gurdian, claims to have been threatened by 
state security police for organizing a rally 
for the UNO candidate in Managua. 

UNO leader in Nindiri, Jose Ramos, was 
threatened with the loss of his land by Rene 
Membreno, a former Sandinista judge and 
wife of the town's mayor, for allowing his 
house to be used for an UNO meeting. 

Source: Managua Radio Corporation 1/ 
29/90. (FBIS 2/1/90). 

An UNO motorcade on its way to a rally in 
Rio Blanco is attacked by "Member of the 
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military" with “tomatoes, dirty water, rocks, 
empty bullet shells and bullets," 
Source: La Prensa 1/30/89. (FBIS 2/6/90). 


JANUARY 30, 1989 


UNO national treasurer, Reynaldo Herna- 
dez, claims that automobiles donated to 
UNO from overseas are being held up in 
Customs. 

Hernandez also claims that UNO has re- 
ceived no response to a two week old request 
to the Nicaraguan Telecommunication and 
Postal Service Institute to receive a radio 
frequency to communicate with departmen- 
tal offices. 

Source: Managua Radio Corporation 1/ 
30/90. (FBIS 2/1/90). 


JANUARY 31, 1990 


Radio Corporacion reports that the Sandi- 
nistas have been arming members of the 
Special Brigades with handguns in case the 
government loses the election. 

Source: Managua Radio Corporacion 1/ 
31/89. (FBIS 2/1/90). 

Silviano Matamoros, president of the 
IPCE announces that the Institute received 
the first monies sent to the UNO by the US 
Congress. 

Source: AFP 2/3/90. (FBIS 2/5/90). 


FEBRUARY 5, 1990 


A United Nations report criticizes the San- 
dinistas for preventing the UNO opposition 
from receiving foreign funds. The report 
further alleged sporadic police intimidation 
and use of state property to help the ruling 
Sandinista party's campaign. 

According to Keith Schuette of the Na- 
tional Republican Institute, 54 of 76 auto- 
mobiles purchased for UNO had not been 
cleared for release. 

Source: The Washington Times, Miami 
Herald 2/6/90. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1990 


Nicaraguan government denies visas to 
members of a bipartisan American congres- 
sional delegation sent to observe the Febru- 
ary 25 elections. Sen. Richard Lugar stated 
“This is the first time I have been denied 
access to a purportedly free and fair elec- 
tion process, and I am disappointed by this 
turn of events.” The government task force 
is disbanded. 

Source: The Washington Times, 
Washington Post 2/8/90. 

FEBRUARY 8, 1990 

UNO convoy carrying vice-presidential 
candidate Virgilio Godoy is attacked with 
rocks and sticks. 

Source: La Prensa 2/9/90. (FBIS 2/13/90). 

FEBRUARY 10, 1990 

An UNO activist, Felix Cardenas, is shot 
after returning from an UNO rally in Buena 
Vista 

Source: La Prensa 2/12/90. (FBIS 2/15/ 
90). 


The 


FEBRUARY 11, 1990 


Carlos Araica, an UNO campaign worker 
in Managua, is attacked in his home by five 
men swinging steel pipes. 

Source: The Washington Post 2/17/90. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1990 


The Miami Herald reports three cases of 
intimidation: 

Silvia Elena Gutierrez, an opposition can- 
didate for town council, is fired without ex- 
planation in January from a state owned 
company. 

Francisco Morales Aleman is offered a 
deal from a government candidate where he 
would have earned $30,000 for the sale of 
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livestock, if he drops out of a National As- 
sembly race. 

Maritza Rivas, a town council candidate 
and lawyer has received threatening late- 
night phone calls, warning her that opposi- 
tion heads will roll” after the elections. 

Source: Miami Herald 2/12/90. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1990 


At a campaign rally in Matagalpa, Nicara- 
guan president Ortega said that if the 
FMLN wins the elections, it will seize prop- 
erty owned by opposition leaders, including 
the only opposition newspaper. 

If we win, I say we will hand them a com- 
plete bill, so they will be left without a 
newspaper—La Prensa—and the homes of 
the [presidential] candidate and vice presi- 
dential candidate will be converted into chil- 
dren's homes on the day after the elections. 

Source: The Washington Times 1/15/90, 
Managua Radio (FBIS 2/15/90). 

Several dozen workers from a state-owned 
coffee cooperative said they were trucked in 
to a Sandinista rally in Matagalpa. 

Rosalio Perez, a campansino from Muy 
Muy, said he was seeking a loan from the 
state bank and that the loan officer recom- 
mended that he attend Matagalpa rally. 

The town hall and tax office in Masaya 
was closed because of a Sandinista rally. 

Source: Míami Herald 2/18/90. 


FEBRUARY 16, 1990 


Contra spokesman Alejandro Acevedo said 
"the Sandinistas never gave us [Nicaraguan 
refugees and contras in Honduras] real 
guarantees to register in the electoral 
census. Only Nicaraguans vacationing or 
studying in Honduras were given the oppor- 
tunity to register." This action could de- 
prive the UNO of up to 20,000 votes. 

Source: ACAN 2/26/90. (FBIS 2/20/90). 


FEBRUARY 18, 1990 


Bus and train service between Masaya, Ti- 
pitapa and Managua was disrupted as the 
government diverted trains and buses for 
use at a pro-government rally in Leon. 
(UNO was holding its final rally in Managua 
that day.) Two UN observers said the lack 
of supporters from these two cities was sus- 
picious because UNO has traditionally 
drawn large crowds in these cities. 

A sound system rented by UNO for the 
rally was held up at the border by customs 
officials. The officials later could not be 
found when their signatures were needed to 
release the equipment. 

A plane scheduled to take aerial pictures 
of the UNO rally was denied permission to 
take off. 

UNO officials reported that private bus 
and truck drivers were threatened with the 
loss of their licenses if they transported 
UNO supporters to the rally. 

UNO also claimed that Sandinista officials 
also threw nails and tacks on roads leading 
to Managua from Granada and Masaya. 

Sandinista Television aired the Batman 
movie and the replay of the Tyson-Douglas 
heavyweight championship fight at the 
time of the UNO rally. 

Source: Miami Herald 2/19/90 The Wash- 
ington Post 2/22/90, The Washington 
Times 2/22/90. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1990 


The annual State Department Country 
Reports on Human Rights Practices for 
1989 criticizes Nicaragua for political and 
extrajudicial killings, disappearances, tor- 
ture and other cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment of punishment, arbitrary arrest, 
detention or exile, invasion of privacy, viola- 
tions of humanitarian law in internal con- 
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flicts and arrests and intimidation of opposi- 
tion political figures. 

According to State Department spokes- 
woman Margaret Tutweiler, “Sandinista in- 
timidation of the opposition continues in 
Nicaragua.” 

Source: CNN 2/21/90, State Department 
Country Reports on Human Rights—1989. 
The Washington Times 2/22/90. 

The Sandinistas use government buses 
and trains and army trucks to bring thou- 
sands of people from other cities to their 
final rally in Managua. The Sandinistas also 
make the day a holiday, giving government 
workers a half day off, with pay. According 
to Federico La Cato, a member of the state 
farming cooperative, they close it [the 
state factory or farm] and the people 
come." 

Source: The Washington Times 2/22/90, 
The Washington Post 2/22/90. 

The Washington Times reports that 
before the Sandinistas cut off water, elec- 
tricity and bus transportation the day 
before and the day of UNO rallies in Alta- 
gracia and San Carlos. 

Source: The Washington Times 2/22/90. 


COMMUNIST CHINA FLUNKS 
EVERY STATE DEPARTMENT'S 
HUMAN RIGHTS TEST 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the 
State Department Human Rights 
Report on Communist China was re- 
leased yesterday, and I hope all Sena- 
tors will read it carefully. 

What does the report say? For open- 
ers, it says that in 1989—last year 
when the world was bedazzled with a 
“changed” Soviet Union—the Chinese 
Communists violated every interna- 
tionally recognized human rights 
standard: Killings, torture, slave labor 
camps, religious persecution, arbitrary 
arrest, denial of due process and/or a 
fair trial, denial of free speech, a free 
press, peaceful assembly, suppression 
of workers’ rights. It’s all in the State 
Department’s report, released yester- 
day. 

Surprising? Hardly. 

Mr. President, two decades ago, in 
the summer of 1970, Senator Thomas 
Dodd of Connecticut asked the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to conduct a 
study of the Human Cost of Commu- 
nism in China." Senator Dodd had 
deep suspicions but he wanted the 
facts. 

Unfortunately, he did not live to see 
the results of the study which was 
published in the summer of 1971 but I 
suspect he anticipated what the out- 
come would be. On page 16 of the 
report is a table entitled “Casualties to 
Communism in China." Millions were 
murdered in political persecution cam- 
paigns. Up to 30 million people died in 
slave labor camps. The range of esti- 
mates ran between 34 and 64 million 
victims. 

Senator Tom Dodd's report laid 
down one grim fact after another: Exe- 
cutions, slave labor camps, purge of in- 
tellectuals, destruction of China's cul- 
tural heritage, insane political and 
economic schemes, violence and 
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terror—the list of suffering goes on 
and on. 

But that, Mr. President, was 20 years 
ago. Since then, we have been told, the 
Communist leadership has reformed. 
Since then some of our highest ap- 
pointed and elected leaders have gone 
to Peking to clink glasses with the 
Communist leadership and wish them 
long life. Supposedly those bad old 
days are behind the Chinese people. 
But now even the State Department 
admits the truth. 

And now, Mr. President, the 1989 
State Department Human Rights 
Report on Communist China has been 
released. Again, I do hope that every- 
one will study that report and com- 
pare it with the 1971 report. 

What's the bottom line? What does 
it all mean? If you hold Senator Todd 
Dodd's 1971 report in one hand and 
the State Department's official report 
in the other, it is a clear indictment of 
our policy toward Communist China. 
For 20 years our policy has been one 
of appeasement—and that is the word 
for it—appeasement, of the Commu- 
nist butchers of Peking. 

That policy has failed and failed 
spectacularly. The killings are still 
going on, the secret police still torture 
ordinary Chinese people for their reli- 
gious beliefs and the slave labor camps 
are still a one-way ticket to the grave. 

Nor, as some have said, has Commu- 
nist China made remarkable economic 
progress in the intervening 20 years. 
Far from it. The people of mainland 
China live in the same grinding pover- 
ty as they did 20 years ago. Today the 
average per capita income in mainland 
China is $300, free China on Taiwan is 
over $7,500 and free China has a mul- 
tiparty democracy as well as wide- 
spread respect for human rights. 

It is time for a new policy toward 
Communist China. One based not on 
appeasement but on the historic 
values that made the United States 
what it is. It is time for a policy that 
looks forward to the day liberty will 
triumph on mainland China, a policy 
that rejects the tyrants of the present 
and the past. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the State Department's 
Country Report on Human Rights on 
Communist China and the Committee 
on the Judiciary's report of July 1971 
entitled. The Human Cost of Commu- 
nism in China" be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
ports were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE Human Cost OF COMMUNISM IN CHINA 
INTRODUCTION 

(By Senator James O. Eastland, Chairman, 

Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security) 


Last fall, on the initiative of the late Sen- 
ator Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security 
asked Prof. Richard L. Walker, a lifetime 
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student of Chinese affairs, to prepare a 
study on “The Human Cost of Communism 
in China." Professor Walker, who serves as 
the director of the Institute of Internation- 
al Studies at the University of South Caroli- 
na, is widely recognized as one of this coun- 
try's foremost China scholars—and it was 
precisely because of his scholarly back- 
ground and his preeminence in the field 
that Dr. Walker was selected to do the job 
of research and writing. 

The publication of the study comes at a 
particularly opportune moment. The an- 
nouncement that President Nixon will be 
visiting Red China in the near future, 
makes it more than probable that the 
coming period will witness important 
changes in our relations with Peking. But 
there can be no disagreement on the central 
point that, whatever the status of our rela- 
tions with China, it is imperative that we in 
America have a realistic appreciation of the 
nature and objectives of Chinese commu- 
nism. 

For some strange reason, most of the 
newspapermen who have traveled to China 
for the American press in the wake of Pe- 
king's invitation to the American ping-pong 
team felt called upon to paint Communist 
China in the most positive hues and to 
ignore the massive evidence of inhumanity 
and aggression that has characterized Com- 
munist rule in China. 

It was almost as though American report- 
ers in Hitler Germany during the 1930's had 
limited themselves to reporting that the 
streets were clean, there was an air of gener- 
al prosperity, the trains were running on 
time, unemployment had been eliminated, 
and the people appeared well fed and con- 
tented. All of these things were true about 
Hitler Germany. But any reporter who fo- 
cused exclusively on these aspects of Nazi 
rule and ignored all of the negative aspects, 
including the massive military buildup, 
would justly have excoriated as a propagan- 
dist. Needless to say, there were such propa- 
gandists; and, to the extent to which they 
were successful, they succeeded in blinding 
segments of the public, in both Britain and 
America, to the threat which Nazi Germany 
posed to their own security. 

The great merit of the study which fol- 
lows is that, while it does not deny to Com- 
munists credit for certain important eco- 
nomic and social accomplishments, it paints 
the picture whole by assessing and bringing 
to life the terrible human cost at which 
these accomplishments were achieved. 

In an earlier companion study, The 
Human Cost of Soviet Communism,” Robert 
Conquest, the famed British Sovietologist, 
calculated that at least 21,500,000 human 
beings had been executed or killed in other 
ways by the Soviet Communist authorities. 
This, he emphasized, was a minimum esti- 
mate and the real figure might very well be 
50 percent higher. In addition, he estimated 
that the Communist revolution and the civil 
war and famine which followed it cost an- 
other 14 million human lives. The total 
human cost of Soviet communism, there- 
fore, comes to somewhere between 35 mil- 
lion and 45 million lives, 

In the case of the Soviet Union, the esti- 
mates were based on a massive documenta- 
tion that had accumulated over the years— 
including Khrushchev's account of the 
crimes of the Stalin era. In the case of Red 
China, the available documentation, while 
not so extensive, is still substantial enough 
to permit estimates within wider margins. It 
is Professor Walker's estimate, after having 
studied all the evidence, that communism in 
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China, from the time of the first civil war 
(1927-36) until today has cost a minimum of 
34 million lives and that the total may run 
as high as 64 million lives. 

While it may be a matter of the pot call- 
ing the kettle black, it is interesting to note 
that Moscow has charged that "in the 
course of 10 years, more than 25 million 
people in China were exterminated. ... 
During 1960 alone, Mao Tse-tung’s govern- 
ment exterminated more Chinese than were 
killed in the entire war against Japan." 

As Professor Walker so aptly sums up the 
matter: 

"The Communist movement in China, de- 
spite its proclaimed high ideals, must be 
judged on performance, and, as regards the 
human equation, there is little to commend 
it. Those who wish to rationalize public as- 
sassinations, purges of classes and groups or 
slave labor as a necessary expedient for 
China's progress are resorting to the same 
logic which justified a Hitler and his meth- 
ods for dealing with economic depression in 
the Third Reich. 

"It is important that we in America re- 
member some of the basic facts of human 
values lest we be beguiled into forgetting 
that those who succeeded in inducing an ar- 
tificial American euphoria in the wake of 
ping-pong diplomacy from Peking in the 
spring of 1971, are the same leaders who 
have extracted such a great human cost 
from their own people, in the name of a doc- 
trine long since discredited in the world, 
both in terms of performance and intellec- 
tual respectability.” 

In World War II, the fact that we were 
locked in struggle with common enemies 
brought us together with the Soviet Union 
in an alliance of convenience. Because it was 
widely felt that we must speak no evil of our 
Soviet allies, the American and British press 
submitted to a kind of self-imposed censor- 
ship on all criticism of the Soviet regime. It 
proved to be only one short step from this 
self-censorship to the euphoric belief that if 
we continued to see no evil and speak no evil 
where our Soviet allies were concerned, we 
would win the trust and good will of the 
Soviet Government and pave the way to our 
peaceful cooperation in the postwar period. 

And so we closed our eyes to the historic 
record; and we closed our eyes to the massa- 
cre in the Katyn Forest, where the Soviets 
in cold blood murdered 10,000 POW Polish 
officers; and we closed our eyes to the 
Soviet betrayal of the Warsaw uprising. 
Fearful of a deep Soviet penetration of 
Europe, and convinced that the Red Army 
would not simply liberate the countries it 
entered and then withdraw, Churchill 
strongly urged that the Allies invade 
Europe via the soft Balkan underbelly 
rather than via France, in order to meet the 
Russians as far to the East as possible. But 
we resisted Churchill's urging, in part be- 
cause we wished to avoid anything which 
might arouse Soviet suspicions, in part be- 
cause our military leaders thought in purely 
military terms and not in terms of ultimate 
political consequences. During the final 
days of the War in Europe it was in our 
power to take both Prague and Berlin—but 
we abstained from doing so because it was 
feared that this would give offense to the 
Russians. It was these military failures, 
compounded by our diplomatic failures at 
Yalta and Potsdam, which turned the whole 
of Central Europe over to Communist rule. 
They also left Berlin an isolated and belea- 
guered island—which may, conceivably, lead 
to a major war because there is no way, 
short of abject surrender, in which we can 
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withdraw from our commitment to the free- 
dom of West Berlin, and no way in which 
Berlin can be defended. 

This is the high price we have had to pay 
in Europe for failing to remember certain 
essential things about Soviet communism 
during the euphoría that characterized our 
World War II military alliance. 

In the Far East, we have paid back just as 
high a price for closing our eyes to the 
truth about the Soviet regime and Soviet in- 
tentions. Because we looked upon the Soviet 
Union only as an ally and not as a potential 
antagonist, we made concessions at the ex- 
pense of our Chinese allies to get Stalin into 
the war against Japan in the closing days— 
to be exact, on August 8, 1945. In retrospect, 
it is clear that we should have done every- 
thing in our power to let Moscow know that 
we considered her assistance unnecessary in 
this area and to dissuade her from moving 
against the Japanese in the Far East. The 
immediate result of our innocence was that 
the Soviets, with virtually no fighting, were 
able to take the surrender of the 1,000,000- 
man Japanese Kwantung Army, with all of 
its arms and ammunition. History will 
record that the Soviet occupation of Man- 
churia and the massive quantities of arms 
and ammunition which were turned over to 
the Chinese Communists by the Soviets, 
played a determining role in bringing the 
Communists to power in mainland China. 
And it is clear beyond dispute that if the So- 
viets had not occupied Northern Korea and 
imposed a puppet regime there, we would 
have had no Korean war. Finally, it is more 
than probable that there would have been 
no Vietnam war. 

The validity of these assertions is con- 
firmed to the hilt in a remarkably frank ar- 
ticle which appeared in a recent issue of 
World Marxist Review, international theo- 
retical organ of Communist and Workers 
parties. This is what the article had to say 
on the decisive role played by the Soviet oc- 
cupation of Manchuria in the Chinese Com- 
munist revolution: 

"The Soviet victory in Manchuria had a 
direct bearing on the progress of the Chi- 
nese revolution. Kwangtung Army weapons 
and Manchuria's military-industrial facili- 
ties were turned over to the Chinese revolu- 
tionary forces. No less important for the vic- 
tory of the national liberation movement in 
China was that Soviet political and diplo- 
matic actions frustrated U.S. imperialist and 
Kuomintang intentions of crushing the rev- 
olution. 

"In autumm 1945 the Soviet Command in 
Manchuria denied Kuomintang troops land- 
ing facilities in Dairen (Port Dalny). Nei- 
ther was the Koumintang allowed to violate 
Point 4 of the agreement on Port Arthur, 
according to which defense of that naval 
fortress was entrusted to the USSR. This 
precluded U.S. and Kuomintang designs of 
using the Liaotung Peninsula for hitting the 
revolutionary forces in Manchuria in the 
back. Dairen and Port Arthur, controlled by 
the Soviet Command, were support bases 
for the Chinese revolutionary forces. So 
much so that U.S. Admiral F. Sherman said 
in August 1945 that if the two ports had 
been open for American and Chiang Kai- 
shek troops, developments in post-war 
China would have taken an entirely differ- 
ent course. 

“Manchuria and China's northern regions 
were the strategic area from which People's 
Liberation Army regulars ultimately mount- 
ed their swift offensive south, liberating the 
country, forcing the Kuomintang regime to 
flee, and compelling its imperialist patrons 
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to withdraw. And none but a regular army 
could have crushed the Kuomintang troops, 
for the militia was no more than auxiliary 
in this effort, a reserve force that secured 
the PLA rear. 

“The alliance of China's revolutionary 
forces with the Soviet Union and the world 
Communist movement contributed decisive- 
Y to the victory of the Chinese revolu- 
tion.” 

The article was equally frank in dealing 
with the Soviet role in fostering and estab- 
lishing the North Korean Communist 
regime. This is what it said: 

"A mass movement unfolded for the 
democratic restoration of Korean statehood. 
People’s Committees, which were new demo- 
cratic bodies of power, sprang up all over 
the country, consisting of workers, peasants, 
petty and middle bourgeois, and intellectu- 
als. Democratic organizations were formed 
in the South, as well as the North. 

“In October 1945 an Organizational 
Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of North Korea was 
formed in Pyongyang to found a mass party, 
which became the leader of the country’s 
democratic forces, its swift expansion testi- 
fying to its popularity and prestige. There 
were only 6,000 Communists in North Korea 
in December 1945, with membership climb- 
ing to 134,000 by August 1946. Subsequent- 
ly, the Communist Party amalgamated with 
the New People’s Party to form the Korean 
Party of Labor. 

“The Japanese colonial administration 
was at once removed from power in the 
northern part of the country, where Soviet 
troops were stationed. The Soviet Command 
recognized and cooperated with the people's 
committees factories and other possessions 
of Japanese capitalists were turned over to 
the people. 

“The Korean People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic (KPDR) was constituted in September 
1948. Comrade Kim Il Sung, General Secre- 
tary of the Korean Party of Labor and 
Chairman of the KPDR Council of Minis- 
ters, said: ‘If there had been no Soviet 
Union, the great offspring of the October 
Revolution, and if the Soviet Union had not 
achieved its historic victory over German 
fascism and Japanese militarism, Korea 
would still be languishing under the Japa- 
nese colonial yoke; we would have no inde- 
pendent state, the Korean People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic.’ ” 2 

Finally, the article made it clear, in the 
paragraphs which follow, that the Soviet in- 
vasion of Manchuria was the opening wedge 
in a coordinated continental offensive that 
reached as far as South Vietnam and facili- 
tated the success of Ho Chi Minh's revolu- 
tion. 

“For the peoples of Southeast Asia, too, 
the Soviet entry into the war against Japan 
was a call to the final battle. In Vietnam the 
Communist Party of Indochina planned an 
armed rising early in August, which the All- 
Vietnam Congress of People's Representa- 
tives, convening on August 16, fully en- 
dorsed. A National Liberation Committee 
was elected, and on August 19 the popular 
revolution triumphed in Hanoi; and on 
August 25 it triumphed in Hué, and with 
Emperor Bao Dai, the Japanese puppet, ab- 
dicating, in Saigon as well. 

"On September 2, 1945, at a mass meeting 
in Hanoi, Ho Chi Minh announced the con- 
stitution of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (DRV), the first People's Democra- 


World Marxist Review, October. 1979, page 86. 
* Ibid, pps. 86-87. 
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cy in Asia, born on the last day of the 
Second World War. 

"The victory of the August revolution in 
Vietnam ended the more than 80-year-old 
rule of foreign imperialism and centuries of 
feudal oppression. 

“Twenty-eight years after the October 
Revolution," Ho Chi Minh wrote later, “the 
victory of the Soviet Army over the Japa- 
nese imperialists considerably facilitated 
the success of the August 1945 revolution, 
which liberated Vietnam.“ 

Had our leaders better understood the 
nature of Soviet communism, they would 
have more clearly foreseen all the cata- 
strophic consequences that would flow from 
the Soviet entry into the war against Japan 
in its dying days. And had they foreseen 
these consequences. they might have moved 
to avoid them by discouraging, or, if need 
be, preempting, the Soviet occupation of 
Manchuria and Korea. 

There is nothing new historically about 
accommodations or alliances of convenience 
between basically hostile powers. In certain 
situations, such arrangements are not only 
desirable but well-nigh unavoidable. Since it 
was considered in the national interest, 
prior to our involvement in World War II, to 
continue trading with Nazi Germany and to 
maintain relations with it, certainly it is a 
defensible proposition that we should seek 
to trade with Communist China and to en- 
large our relations with it. 

But if we are to have relations with Red 
China, let us do so with our eyes open. Let 
us not close our eyes to all the unpleasant 
truths about Communist China. Above all, 
let us not close our eyes to the unpleasant 
fact that the fundamental hostility of Red 
China to the United States is spelled out, 
with undeviating vehemence and consisten- 
cy, in thousands of doctrinal pronounce- 
ments and propaganda statements over the 
years. 

For, as our experience after World War II 
demonstrated so tragically, history exacts a 
high price of nations that indulge in eupho- 
ria over arrangements of convenience with 
basically antagonistic powers. 

Assessments may differ, within Congress 
and within the Administration, on the ques- 
tion of our policy towards Red China. But 
the facts presented in this study deserve the 
most careful consideration in the context of 
any assessment. 

It is the hope of the undersigned Senator 
that at least some of our alienated students 
who cannot identify with their own country 
and who, instead, brandish the banner of 
Mao Tse-tung, will show themselves open- 
minded enough to read this study and weigh 
its implications for themselves as students. 
Here they clamorously insist on their right 
to "do their own thing"—from smoking pot 
to throwing bombs. But in Red China no 
student is permitted to do his own thing. In- 
stead, as this study points out, more than 
25,000,000 young people have been sent to 
the countryside as common laborers, against 
their will—sometimes for a year, sometimes 
for several years, sometimes for life. 

It is also to be hoped that those intellectu- 
als who are disposed to sympathize with 
Communist China because they look upon it 
as some kind of brave new world, will be in- 
duced to reassess their sympathy in the 
light of some of the facts here set forth. 
They should ask themselves, among other 
things, how such sympathy can be recon- 
ciled with the following passage from the 
letter written by Professor Yang Shihchan 
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to the Yangstze Daily during the brief 
period of intellectual freedom that charac- 
terized the Hundred Flowers“ episode. 

*. . . During the social reforms campaign, 
unable to endure the spiritual torture and 
humiliation imposed by the struggle. . . the 
intellectuals who chose to die by jumping 
from tall buildings, drowning in rivers, swal- 
lowing poison, cutting their throats, or by 
other methods, were innumerable. If we say 
that comrade Stalin has not escaped from 
condemnation in history for his cruel mas- 
sacre of comrades, then our Party, in my 
opinion, will also be condemned for our mas- 
sacre of intellectuals who had already sur- 
rendered" themselves to us. Our Party's 
massacre of intellectuals and the mass bury- 
ing alive of the literati by tyrant Ch'in 
Shih-huang, will go down in China's history 
as two ineradicable stigma. This cannot but 
make us utterly heartbroken.” 

The Subcommittee on Internal Security is 
indebted to Professor Walker for a study 
which painstakingly details the many as- 
pects of Chinese Communist inhumanity 
and amorality. It is a study of outstanding 
quality which should be read by everyone 
who seeks a balanced understanding of Chi- 
nese communism. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND. 
JULY 30, 1970. 
Re commissioning of special studies on (1) 
the human cost of communism in the 
Soviet Union and (2) the human cost of 
communism in Red China. 


Hon. JAMEs O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Internal Secu- 
rity, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Over the years the 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security, 
by way of establishing certain essential 
background facts on communism and the 
implication of Communist activities in this 
country, has held hearings and published 
studies dealing broadly with the crimes per- 
petrated by the Communist governments in 
those countries they control, and the record 
of perfidy and aggression of these govern- 
ments in their relations with other coun- 
tries. The quality of some of the publica- 
tions issued by the subcommittee has result- 
ed in praise from component authorities 
and has made them standard reference 
texts of permanent value. 

It has occurred to me that it would be ex- 
tremely useful and it would fill a gap in the 
existing literature if the subcommitee could 
commission studies by the most competent 
available authorities setting forth in com- 
prehensive manner the human costs of com- 
munism (1) in the Soviet Union, and (2) in 
Red China. The story of Communist terror 
in the Soviet Union and Red China has been 
told in bits and pieces, but to my knowledge, 
there is so far no comprehensive study that 
attempts to assess the entire cost of the 
Communist system, in terms of human life, 
in the two major Communist countries. The 
nearest thing to such a study is Robert Con- 
quest's book, “The Great Terror," But this 
is confined to the 20 years of the Stalin 
terror rather than covering the entire 50 
years of Soviet communism. 

Specifically, I would like to propose that 
the subcommittee commission Mr. Con- 
quest, who is recognized as one of the 
West's foremost Sovietologists and perhaps 
its leading expert on Soviet terror, to pre- 
pare a study, approximately 10,000 words in 
length, on the subject of The Human Cost 
of Communism in the Soviet Union.” 
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I would also like to propose that, as a com- 
panion volume, the subcommittee commis- 
sion Dr. Richard L. Walker, director of the 
Institute of International Studies at the 
University of South Carolina, to prepare a 
study of comparable length on “The Human 
Cost of Communism in Red China." Profes- 
sor Walker, as you know, is generally recog- 
nized as one of our country's foremost 
China experts. 

Prior to writing this letter, I established 
contact with both Mr. Conquest and Dr. 
Walker to find out if they would be able to 
prepare the studies in question. I am happy 
to inform you that they have both answered 
in the affirmative, subject to the under- 
standing that there would be some arrange- 
ment for compensation. 

If you approve of this proposal and if the 
approval of the Rules Committee is ob- 
tained, I will notify Mr. Conquest and Dr. 
Walker immediately so that they can get to 
work on their studies. 

I feel that the publication of these studies 
would reflect credit on the subcommittee 
and that they would be particularly timely 
in view of the current debate over the 
human cost of a Communist victory in Viet- 
nam and Southeast Asia. 

With my thanks for your consideration 
and with every best wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas J. Dopp. 
FOREWORD 

Of the many characteristics which make 
us human, two stand out. The first is our 
ability to train and use our intellectual 
powers—to reason, to create, to learn, to 
communicate, to transmit. The second is 
man’s possession of a moral and spiritual 
nature which teaches him to value human 
life. In the truly civilized man, these two 
characteristics operate in tandem—one de- 
pends upon the other. They in turn are re- 
lated to the finest achievements of man in 
art, in literature, in music and other forms 
of creative self-expression. 

Man's ability to develop intellectually, 
morally, spiritually and creatively—his abili- 
ty, in short, to realize his human potential— 
demands a condition of individual and cul- 
tural freedom. Those who persecute men for 
the free use of their intellect or for the 
views they hold on any subject, or for their 
artistic creativity are the true barbarians of 
any age. 

The quality of being human is also related 
to the institutions created and carried on by 
successive generations of men. These in- 
clude the great cultural traditions with 
their varied styles of social, clan or family 
life from which the individual can never 
completely divorce himself and which 
change relatively slowly. Man is, after all, 
locked into his own life style by the very 
language—itself a cultural institution—with 
which he communicates with his fellow 
humans. Those who persecute their fellow 
men because they are a part of human insti- 
tutions—a clan, a class, an occupation, or a 
faith—are also barbarians in the truest 
sense of the term. This is why so much of 
the religious bigotry in Western history is so 
reprehensible. Equally reprehensible is the 
persecution of political dissidents under the 
modern totalitarian regimes of fascism and 
communism. 

The Communist movement in China, de- 
spite its proclaimed high ideals, must be 
judged on performance, and, as regards the 
human equation, there is little to commend 
it. Those who wish to rationalize public as- 
sassinations, purges of classes and groups or 
slave labor as a necessary expedient for 
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China's progress are resorting to the same 
logic which justified a Hitler and his meth- 
ods for dealing with economic depression in 
the Third Reich. 

It is important that we in America remem- 
ber some of the basic facts of human values 
lest we be beguiled into forgetting that 
those who created an almost artificial eu- 
phoria in the wake of the ping-pong diplo- 
macy from Peking in the spring of 1971 are 
the same leaders who have extracted such a 
great human cost from their own people in 
the name of a doctrine long since discredit- 
ed in the world, both in terms of perform- 
ance and intellectual respectability. 

RICHARD L. WALKER. 

Jury 1971. 

THE HUMAN Cost or COMMUNISM IN CHINA 
(By Richard L. Walker) 

If the rains of Communism flood the 
world, humanity will drown. Would you un- 
derstand me, dear friend, if I told you I saw 
an old woman weep because the sun had 
died in China? 

STALINIST CHINA? 


On July 1, 1971, the Chinese Communist 
Party celebrated half a century of existence. 
These five turbulent decades have been 
filled with prodigious changes but also with 
weighty tragedy for great numbers of the 
inhabitants of the Middle Kingdom. It can 
be doubted whether the twelve young revo- 
lutionary idealists who gathered in a girls' 
school in Shanghai in 1921 to set their 
Party in motion could have foreseen the 
impact which their actions would have upon 
China. One of the twelve, Mao Tse-tung, 
was to occupy the center of the stage in the 
Chinese Communist movement for more 
than thirty-five years. During the period of 
protracted conflict which led the Commu- 
nists to power, Mao was, in many respects 
the Lenin of China. Shortly after accession 
as Chairman of the People's Republic of 
China in 1949, Mao's role seemed to take on 
more of the characteristics of a Stalin. 

This parallel with the Stalin era deserves 
our sober attention. Aspects of its are un- 
comfortably precise. There has been the 
same monumental inhumanity and the 
same commitment to political terror as a 
means of crushing the opposition. There is 
an aura of mystery surrounding the activi- 
ties and whereabouts of the great supreme 
commander;" the cult of personality has at 
times reached ridiculous extremes; his 
whims and arbitrary decisions have made 
his associates tremble and have caused 
untold suffering for his people. 

There has been the intellectual isolation- 
ism of his country, now a great bulwark and 
fortress for the spreading of his truth. And, 
above all, there has been distrust and suspi- 
cion focused against the very people who 
could help to gain support for the leader 
and aid the progress of the country: the in- 
tellectuals and students. 

There is yet another aspect of the parallel 
between the Mao and Stalin períods deserv- 
ing of attention—the treatment of their rule 
among the scholars and journalists in the 
outside world. It is difficult for many to re- 
member the praise heaped upon Stalin in 
the 1930's, but we are made acutely aware of 
the fascination with Chairman Mao, 
through a surfeit of scholarly and journalis- 
tic attention which helps to build his cult 
and his image as a sort of superman. It is 
not surprising that Stalin is still a great 
hero in Communist China. (His picture was 
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prominently displayed in Peking on October 
1, 1970, the 21st anniversary of the People's 
Republic of China.) 

For more than two decades, those few 
voices in the West who attempted to call at- 
tention to the realities of Stalin's terror 
were drowned out by the strident chords of 
praise sung by the "intellectuals" in the 
outside world who were fascinated with the 
grandiose experiments in the "land of So- 
cialism." Those who called attention to the 
mass executions or to the facts of slave 
labor or to the incredible cost of collectiviza- 
tion were frequently ridiculed or demeaned; 
it was asserted they did not seem to under- 
stand that some sacrifices have to be made 
for revolutionary progress. Even the show 
trials of the great purges were pronounced 
as signs of growing democracy. Such myopia 
seems almost incredible to us today in the 
wake of subsequent revelations from the 
USSR itself, the outpourings of works like 
those of Solzhenitsyn, and the wealth of 
refugee testimony which became available 
after World War II. 

But it was the Khrushchev “Secret 
Speech" of February 1956, which really 
jolted those who had for decades apologized 
ritualistically for crimes against humanity 
in the Soviet state. The American Stalin 
Prize winner, Howard Fast, was moved to 
deep soul-searching: 

"It is a strange and awful document, per- 
haps without parallel in history; and one 
must face the fact that it itemizes a record 
of barbarism and paranoic blood-lust that 
will be a lasting and shameful memory to 
civilized man. 

"Where I failed miserably and where I 
swear by all that is holy that I will not fail 
again, was. . . [in failing] to see that. . . to 
abandon the holy right of man to his own 
conscience, his own dignity, his right to say 
what he pleases, to speak freely and boldly 
for the truth as he sees the truth—and fear- 
ing no man, whether right or wrong—is no 
victory at all. . . I knew that writers and 
artists and scientists were intimidated, but I 
accepted this as a necessity for socialism. . . 

“This I can never accept again—and never 
again can I accept as a just practice under 
socialism that which I know to be unjust. 
. .. Never again will I remain silent when I 
can recognize injustice—regardless of how 
that injustice may be wrapped in the dirty 
linen of expediency or necessity. Never 
again will I accept the 'clever' rationale, 
which appears to make sense but under 
scrutiny does not.“ 

Howard Fast's statements in 1956 make an 
eloquent point of departure and a warning 
for those who might still be tempted to hold 
up double standards—those who are prone 
to excuse the crimes and terror practiced 
against humans in the name of socialism 
and yet are in the forefront in fighting 
other injustices. 

Fast also centered in on some of the very 
items which tend to set humans apart from 
other living creatures—the independence of 
the human intellect, the striving for free- 
dom, and the standards of decency and indi- 
viduality which dare not be sacrificed. 

The China scholars in the West have not 
yet had the equivalent of a Khrushchev 
"Secret Speech" detailing Mao's many 
crimes against his fellow Chinese and Com- 
munist comrades. Perhaps for this reason 
many still harbor those same sentiments 
which caused the Howard Fasts to ignore 
Soviet realities in Stalin's name; but surely 
the accumulated evidence as well as the ex- 
ample from the Soviet experience should 
give pause.? 
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For the sake of the socialist “higher 
goals” many of these scholars have been 
prone to excuse massive injustices on the 
questionable assumption that these injus- 
tices were only temporary. Since the found- 
ing of the People’s Republic of China, not a 
few American China-watchers“ have has- 
tened into print to denounce Chiang Kai- 
shek's government for this or that injustice, 
such as the imprisonment of Lai Chen, the 
editor of Free China in September, 1960 
(the author joined in protesting what 
seemed to be a clear case of political perse- 
cution). But those same “China-watchers” 
have turned admiring eyes on the Chinese 
Communists and have either remained 
silent about some of the human costs de- 
scribed in the pages which follow, or have 
rationalized that these are a necessary part 
2 some vague inevitable“ Chinese revolu- 

on. 

With good reason the People's Republic of 
China (PRC) has been called the largest 
enterprise in the history of mankind.” The 
problems of adjusting the world’s longest 
lived, richest, and most traditional culture 
to the demands of the age of the computer, 
atomic energy or jet aircraft are indeed un- 
precedented for any regime. These, too, are 
factors that have weighed heavily in the 
minds of intellectual sympathizers. Further, 
there is the factor of the guilt complex of 
the Western world toward China because of 
the period of imperialism in China. This has 
tended to make many Western observers 
more inclined to suspend judgment of the 
Chinese Communists and to hold those 
double standards which for so long blinded 
the outside world to the realities of the 
Soviet system. And yet, can the world ignore 
the monumental human cost of Mao's 
China or its Stalinoid features, especially 
since the Great Leap Forward” of 1958? 


CHINESE COMMUNIST ACHIEVEMENTS—AND THE 
COST 


Those young zealots who pledged their 
lives to the Communist cause in China 
during the early years of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP) joined in expounding a 
series of high-sounding general goals which 
Chinese from all walks of life could support. 
They promised unity for their long-divided 
country, equality with and expulsion of the 
foreigners with their hated special privi- 
leges," industrialization and modernization, 
respect and standing in the world, and an 
end to oppression and tyranny at home. 
Many Chinese, especially students and intel- 
lectuals, knew that these goals would have 
to be achieved if China were to take its 
place as a respected equal in the councils of 
the world, The hope for fulfillment of these 
goals evoked enthusiasm and support for 
the PRC—on nationalist rather than on 
communist ideological grounds—from many 
sectors of the population during the early 
years.* 

There can be no gain saying that under 
the rule of Mao Tse-tung some of these 
goals are in sight for the People's Republic 
of China. China is a thermonuclear power 
which has already given clear indications 
with its own "sputnik" in April 1970 that it 
is well on the way to becoming an ICBM 
power. During the first decade of Commu- 
nist rule, the PRC made dramatic achieve- 
ments in industrialization and moderniza- 
tion—steel production, for instance, reach- 
ing in excess of 12,000,000 tons. 

The two decades of Communist rule in 
mainland China have also witnessed some 
remarkable progress in other areas. Espe- 
cially important was the early work in the 
fields of education and public health. The 
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government made strenuous efforts to bring 
literacy to a vast population which, over 
earlier decades of warfare and division, had 
been offered little opportunity for educa- 
tion. Well-organization public health teams 
carried the message of elementary basic 
habits in sanitation and hygiene to the 
remote rural areas of China. Then, too, 
there was an improvement in communica- 
tions which, in combination with some for- 
midable projects for water control and irri- 
gation, helped to prevent those appalling 
losses of human life which had periodically 
occurred in China in the wake of past natu- 
ral disasters. 

The initial achievements of the "New 
China" were owed in large part to a combi- 
nation of factors such as the large-scale 
Soviet support, an early unity of disparate 
factions, and especially the enthusiasm and 
energies of the many students, intellectuals, 
and specialists—''bourgeois elements" Mao 
called them—who gave their all for the 
"people's government," out of simple patri- 
otic motives. 

In fairness, it should be pointed out that 
many of the projects implemented by the 
Communist government were originally con- 
ceived and planned and, in some cases, initi- 
ated, under the Nationalist government 
which preceded it. In fairness, too, it must 
be observed that it is an oversimplification 
to compare the progress achieved during 
the 20 years of Communist rule with the 
relative lack of progress during approxi- 
mately 20 years of Nationalist rule. The 
Chinese communists since coming to power, 
have not had to contend with any foreign or 
domestic threat. The Nationalist govern- 
ment, on the other hand, during most of its 
rule had to contend with the Japanese inva- 
sion and occupation of much of its territory, 
and, simultaneously, with a massive Com- 
munist insurrection. 

But the main question at issue is not 
whether progress has been achieved in vari- 
ous areas under Communist rule, but how 
high a price has been paid for this progress. 
What would a balanced picture include? 
Could comparable progress have been 
achieved with less drastic and more humane 
methods? At the close of World War II and 
when the Communist movement in China 
was driving to power, there might have been 
reason to wonder what methods would be 
most efficacious for the achievement of 
those standards of development and life 
which seemed to be the universal goal of 
the leaders of the third world. In the 1970's 
there can no longer be any question that 
the Chinese Communist model“ cannot 
begin to offer the progress for its people 
which a free system can; there are too many 
alternative examples. The wonder of the 
“risen sun" of Japan or the measured 
progress of a non-totalitarian India, both co- 
operating with an interdependent world in 
relative harmony, stand in stark contrast to 
the price which the Chinese people have 
paid for Marxism-Leninism and the 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung. 

It is my considered judgment, after follow- 
ing Communist China closely for more than 
two decades, that the cost of progress 
achieved under Communist rule is too high 
for the conscience of the world to absolve its 
perpetrators. In terms of human life and 
human suffering and in terms of destruc- 
tion of moral and cultural values this cost 
cannot be condoned by any rationalization. 
The high Chinese Communist Party leaders 
who sit down at convivial banquets with vis- 
iting Americans may be guilty of as great 
crimes against humanity and their own 
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people as were Hitler and Stalin and their 
followers. In the case of Chou and Mao, 
their commitment to their Communist faith 
has been one of more than half a century, 
and in its name they have not hesitated to 
commit any act." They consider themselves 
to have been vindicated by history and their 
success; thus those who would deal with 
them can hardly expect that they have 
“softened” or have changed their goals or 
perspectives. 

I have included in this summary history 
of the Human Costs of Communism in 
China some individual accounts which help 
to bring this human element for the Chi- 
nese into better focus. Whether it is the ex- 
perience of an escaped slave laborer, the 
eye-witness to the terror of the campaign 
against counterrevolutionaries in 1951, or 
the pitiful letter of a Chinese caught up in 
the madness of the “Great Leap Forward” 
of 1958, each of these accounts helps to 
remind us of that critical factor: the individ- 
ual human. When one begins to multiply 
such individual sorrows and agonies by the 
millions, then perhaps it is possible to un- 
derstand when a Chinese refugee says that 
the Yellow River is at flood tide, swollen 
with the tears of the Chinese people. 


THE FIFTY YEARS 


On the eve of the final Communist victory 
in China in 1949, Mao Tse-tung paused on 
the twenty-eighth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the CCP to survey the past and plot 
the future. The first twenty-eight years had 
seen the Party single-mindedly, through re- 
verses and successes, pursue its one over- 
riding goal—the capture of state power. In 
his commemorative work On the People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship, Mao promised to 
continue in the path which had brought 
success. He warned that the people's army, 
people's police, and people's courts" would 
be used to defend the dictatorship which 
was being established and to aid with the 
completion of the revolution. In this work 
Mao defined "the people" who were to be 
exercising the dictatorship as consisting of 
four classes; the peasants, the proletariat, 
the national bourgeoisie, and the petty 
bourgeoisie—all under the leadership of the 
"working class and the Communist Party." 
All others were, in an Orwellian sense, un- 
people." And he warned that the latter, 
whom he termed “reactionaries,” were to 
have no rights and that if "they speak or 
act in an unruly way they will be promptly 
stopped and punished." 5 

The Chinese bourgeoisie, including the 
minor and front parties, who joined in sup- 
port of the People's Republic of China, 
nursed hope for a mellowing of the Commu- 
nists' attitude. Mao had, after all, promised 
that this first stage in his two-stage revolu- 
tion will be a considerably long one." Pri- 
vate businessmen knew that they would 
eventually be doomed in China under the 
Communists, but many anticipated a period 
of thirty to fifty years before Mao's brand 
of socialism would spell their doom.“ Many 
would have been wise to do as Mao did and 
survey the first twenty-eight years of the 
CCP, for the experiences of those years 
were to set the tone and the pattern of Chi- 
nese Communist revolutionary rule. They 
would have learned there was little hope for 
a liberal treatment from their new rulers. 

In one of his earliest published works in 
March 1927, Mao had warned: ''a revolution 
is not a dinner party, or writing an essay, or 
painting a picture, or doing embroidery; it 
cannot be so refined, so leisurely and gentle, 
so temperate, kind, courteous, restrained 
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and magnanimous.” He continued that for 
the revolution to succeed. To put it blunt- 
ly, it is necessary to create terror for a while 
in every rural area. The leader of the 
Communist Party of China was a good Sta- 
linist who believed in the efficacy of terror 
for the sake of the ultimate goal. 

Other aspects of the period of the drive to 
power which were to set the tone for the 
CPR included the subordination to Marxist- 
Leninist dogma—an attempt to fit the Chi- 
nese people and civilization within the 
framework of an artificial intellectual con- 
struct developed in Europe. Mao himself, in 
a statement which indicated his contempt 
for his native culture, asserted that the Chi- 
nese people were “poor and blank." Thus, 
they could be molded into a pattern which 
he perceived. Part of that pattern include 
those aspects which have come to character- 
ize his rule: mass mobilization for various 
projects and undertakings; a preponderance 
of military style including the viewing of 
practically every state policy or action in 
military terms, with, for example, “shock 
troops” for the literacy campaigns, “bri- 
gades" as a basic organization in the peo- 
ple’s communes, or Red Guard “armies” 
storming the citadels of power of China’s 
“Khrushchev”; the dualism of the love- 
hate, friend-enemy, who-whom, relation- 
ships of the Marxist-Leninist class struggle 
interpretation of the world in which there 
can be no neutrals.'! 

The Chinese Communist path to power in- 
cluded an initial united front" with the Na- 
tionalists (1924-27) during which a military 
and political campaign was launched to 
wrest the country from the hands of the 
warloads; the breakdown of the front and 
resultant civil war (1927-36) which included 
the Nationalist military campaigns against 
Mao's headquarters in Southeast China; 
and finally the "Long March” of 1934-35 to 
the Communist headquarters in Northwest 
where, from 1936 throughout World War II, 
Mao directed his separate forces which were 
once again nominally in a second “united 
front” with the Nationalists (1936-45). Then 
came the second civil war of the Chinese 
Communist drive for power (1945-49). 
Through the course of this quarter century 
of unremitting struggle the costs to the Chi- 
nese people were staggering. It is well nigh 
impossible to make an accurate assessment. 
But assessments are possible within certain 
limits. 

Some writers have estimated the number 
of casualities occasioned by the Communists 
in their drive to power. One common figure 
given is twenty million.'? For more than two 
decades, The Nationalist government under 
Chiang Kai-shek fought back against the 
Communist insurgents. Sometimes it fought 
defensively, sometimes it took the offensive. 
Certainly the five “annihilation campaigns" 
which Chiang Kai-shek waged against the 
Chinese Communists in Kiangsi before they 
broke out of encirclement and embarked on 
their Long March (1934-35) were costly to 
both sides and also to the surrounding inno- 
cent peasants caught in the crossfire. The 
March itself was costly to Communist forces 
as well as to the local forces of the country- 
side through which they moved. The second 
civil war (1945-49) involved the use of 
modern military equipment which had been 
developed during the Second World War, 
and was doubtless much more costly. It was 
also a period when the Communists were 
generally on the offensive. 

THE EARLY YEARS 


In 1949 the Chinese people were indeed 
deserving of peace and an opportunity to 
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unify and reconstruct their ravaged coun- 
try. The more than two decades of Commu- 
nist power, however, have brought no sur- 
cease to struggle, violence, warfare, or 
misery for China. There have been external 
wars such as in Korea (1950-53), with India 
(1962), and along the Soviet borders (1969); 
there have been formidable conflicts with 
areas where minority nationalities are situ- 
ated, particularly in Tibet where hostilities 
assumed major proportions in 1959 and 
have been continuing sporadically since; 
there have been the struggles waged in the 
wake of the Cultural Revolution, such as 
that in Kwangsi in the summer of 1968 
where an estimated 50,000 were killed in the 
city of Wuchow alone.! 

But perhaps even more tragic has been 
the pattern of rule which Mao and his 
fellow Communists have used to bring about 
political control of the Chinese people and 
the development of power for the Chinese 
state. Since 1949 China has been subjected 
to a pattern of wave after wave of mass cam- 
paigns breaking upon the countryside and 
only gradually receding. These campaigns, 
sometimes overlapping, have followed each 
other in such a way as to allow few mo- 
ments of calm. Mao has indeed been a pro- 
ponent of permanent revolution. Each of 
these campaigns has claimed millions of vic- 
tims; all have been infused with the Maoist 
belief in the desirability of struggle and the 
necessity for violence; some have resulted in 
large-scale purges or the elimination of 
whole groupings within the society. 

The naming of some of these campaigns is 
enough to evoke apprehension among refu- 
gees in Hong Kong, where a minimum of 
two million Chinese have moved to escape 
from Chinese Communist rule. 

There was the Agrarian Reform of 1949- 
52 which brought about the execution of 
several million landlords.'* 

Then came the campaign against counter- 
revolutionaries of 1951-52 during the first 
twelve months of which it was estimated 
that one and one-half million were execut- 
ed.!5 

The 3-anti and 5-anti campaigns of 1951- 
53 purged the business, finance and indus- 
trial circles with executions and a wave of 
suicides. All of these were linked to bandit 
suppression campaigns from 1949 to 1956. 

In connection with the purge of Kao 
Kang and Jao Shu-shih in 1955, Mao 
launched yet another campaign against 
"hidden counterrevolutionaries" in 1955. 
Following this, he moved on yet another 
front with a drive for collectivization of the 
peasants in "agricultural producers' coop- 
eratives" which he demanded be completed 
by the end of the First Stalin-type Five- 
Year Plan (1953-57). It was the end of this 
period that he finally persuaded the intel- 
lectuals and others who had joined in the 
united front of 1949 to speak up and voice 
criticisms in the spring of 1957. Their vehe- 
mence against the Communist Party and 
Mao's leadership resulted in an Anti-rightist 
campaign which terrorized China during 
the ninth and tenth years of Communist 
rule, and fused into the "Great Leap" of 
1958-1959. 

The first decade of Communist rule in 
China may be forgotten in the West—after 
all, we have short memories, a fact on which 
Communist leaders have frequently 
traded—but the Chinese people have not 
forgotten their leaders' capacity to carry 
through the combination purge-drive which 
can infuse the population with that terror 
which Mao had early on decided was a pre- 
requisite for effective rule. Perhaps the fol- 
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lowing three excerpts—three of thousands 
available but possibly forgotten—can help 
explain why this is the case. 


MASS EXECUTIONS OF THE EARLY PERIOD 


Millions were executed in the immediate 
post-power seizure period in Communist 
China. Many of the executions took place 
after mass public trials, in which the assem- 
bled crowds, whipped up to a frenzy by 
planted agitators, called invariably for the 
death penalty and for no mercy for the ac- 
cused. During this early period, Mao and his 
colleagues made no effort to conceal the vio- 
lent course being followed. On the contrary, 
the most gruesome and detailed accounts 
were printed in the Communist press and 
broadcast over the official radio for the pur- 
pose of amplifying the condition of mass 
terror the trials were clearly intended to 
induce. 

The first example below is of public trials 
which took place in Peking (as, indeed, in all 
major cities in mainland China) during the 
spring of 1951. It is taken from the China 
Missionary Bulletin, a Hong Kong monthly, 
of May, 1951, and quotes extensively from 
the official Chinese Communist sources: 


"MASS MURDERS IN PEKING 


"The bloody terrorism erupted in Peking 
on March 24 and 25, and was imitated imme- 
diately by other large cities. A terrifying 
mass display was staged on the 24th of 
March under the slumbering trees of the 
Central Park in Peking. According to the 
Communist report, more than 5,000 people 
were present, representatives of political 
parties, of factories, commercial firms, reli- 
gions, schools, etc. The band of 'anti-revolu- 
tionaries', those to be executed, were led to 
the meeting to be charged publicly. Thus 
the typical K'ung su hui, so widespread in 
the countryside, appeared in a slightly dif- 
ferent guise in the large cities. 

"Here, instead of accusations arising from 
the masses, they were made by the Mayor 
of Peking and the various department heads 
of the city government. With each speech 
the bitter hatred was blown more white hot. 
In all, the meeting lasted almost five hours. 
At the end the Mayor of Peking, P'ang 
Cheu, again stood before the emotionally 
worked up audience and in a dramatic 
speech asked them to pass sentence: 'Com- 
rades, what should we do with all these 
criminals, bandits, secret agents, evil land- 
lords, heads of reactionary Taoist sect or- 
ganisers?“ 

“The crowd unanimously roared Shoot 
them’. 

“The Mayor continued: ‘Should we have 
mercy on them?’ 

No Mercy'—the crowd shouted back. 

“The Mayor commented: ‘Truly, no mercy 
for them. If we would pardon them, that 
would be a sin on the part of the Govern- 
ment.’ 

“The next question was: ‘Is it cruelty to 
execute all these criminals?’ 

“The answer came back: ‘It is not cruelty.’ 

“The Mayor commented: ‘Truly it is not 
cruelty. It is mercy. We are protecting the 
lives of the people whom they harm.’ 

“The last question was put: ‘Comrades, 
are they right or are we right?’ 

“And the last answer: ‘We are right’, start- 
ed the cheering for the Mayor and Mao Tse- 
tung. 

“The Mayor concluded: ‘We are here rep- 
resenting the people. It is our duty to do the 
will of the people. We suppress the anti-rev- 
oluntionaries. This act we perform accord- 
ing to the law. Those who have to be killed, 
we kill. In cases where we could kill or not, 
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we do not kill. But when it has to be killing, 
we kill. . . No you all want them to be sup- 
pressed. Tomorrow the Court will pro- 
nounce the judgment and they will be exe- 
cuted”. (Jen Min Daily, March 25, 1951). 

“The next day a big meeting was held out- 
side the city walls (although it is not clear 
who were present) and the executions took 
place and were broadcast over the radio. 
(Jen Min Daily, April 3)." 

The second example comes from an offi- 
cial Chinese Communist book distributed in 
English to the outside world in 1951. It is 
Peking's version of one of the trials of the 
“landlords” whom Mao had decreed should 
be eliminated as a class. The executions of 
many innocents in the countryside were also 
accomplished through mass meetings and 
demonstrations. 

"With raised fists, the audience below 
shouted in one voice 'Down with reactionary 
landlords!’ ‘We demand that Peng Ehr-hu 
be shot“ 

“The masses again shouted in unison. 
‘Down with criminal landlords who hide and 
disperse their properties!’ ‘Long live the 
unity of the peasants!’ 

“It had started raining. But the tense at- 
mosphere did not in any way lessen. 

"By four o'clock over 20 peasants had 
poured out their grievances from the plat- 
form. Mass sentiment had surged to the 
boiling point. Over and above there was a 
curious hush of expectancy. Not one person 
left or took shelter in spite of the terrific 
downpour. 

"(Then the people's tribunal met to delib- 
erate.) 

"'Peasant comrades!’ The judge's voice 
was grave. ‘We have just heard some of the 
accusations made by local peasants. From 
these accusations, it ought to be clear to ev- 
eryone how the landlord class has always 
worked hand in glove with the enemy of the 
peasants—whether it was Japanese imperi- 
alism or the KMT (Koumintang)—to op- 
press the peasants themselves. The same 
motive has prompted them to act as fawn- 
ing lackeys to American imperialism, since 
American imperialism is directly opposite to 
the people's interests too.' 

Our verdicts on the three criminal land- 
lords are as follows: . . . Pen Yinting, age 40, 
native of Hsinlu Village, has caused the 
deaths of patriotic youths during the Resist- 
ance War. After liberation he oranized su- 
perstitious societies and spread rumors to 
delude the public. Also he has hidden fire- 
arms with the intent to plan for an uprising. 
The sentence for him is—death. do you all 
agree?' 

“The sound of applause that came from 
below was deafening. ... 

"With one arm sheltering his tear-stained 
face, Pen Yin-ting was hurried along. 
When Grandma Li, with her bony fist 
clenched, edged her way through the 
crowds and tried to hit him on the shoulder, 
the guards immediately stopped her. A 
cordon was quickly formed by them around 
the prisoners as more blows were about to 
shower from all directions. 

“The prisoners were escorted to the grave- 
yard south of the temple. From the back of 
the graveyard came the sound of several 
shots. 

"The sound shrilly pierced through the 
thick, moist atmosphere enveloping Huiling 
hsiang. Sighs of relief were heard as justice 
was meted out to the convicted. 

“Down with the reactionary landlords!’ 

Long live the emancipation of the peas- 
ants!’ 

Long live the Communist Party!’ 
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Long live Chairman Mao Tse-tung!’ 

“The masses, for the first time freed from 
their dread and restraints, let out these slo- 
gans with a voice stronger than ever.“ 

The third account of the mass executions 
which have characterized communists rule 
is of particular significance because it was 
written by one of the leaders who initially 
participated in Mao's coalition government 
and after several years escaped to Hong 
Kong. 

“The gates of the Bureau of Public Securi- 
ty opened, and out came a police truck with 
about twenty policemen standing on it, guns 
in hand, followed by twenty-odd trucks car- 
rying prisoners and four police guards each. 
The trucks went slowly past our hostel, and 
I saw that every prisoner had been stripped 
to his pants and had his wrists tied behind 
his back. They were crouching on the 
trucks, still and lifeless, and at first glance, 
gave one the impression of so many pigs 
going to slaughter. The loudspeakers began 
to boom, 'Shoot the counterrevolutionaries' 
and the crowd shouted and clapped. All 
around me, people were calmly chatting and 
laughing. After the trucks went by, the 
huge crowd closed in after them and fol- 
lowed them to the execution ground. 

“That day, more than four hundred so- 
called counterrevolutionaries were shot. I 
did not go to the execution ground, but I 
was told that the place was packed, and that 
after each execution, the crowd, under di- 
rection, applauded. 

“That night, I borrowed a copy of Dick- 
ens’ A Tale of Two Cities from another 
member of the Mission who happened to be 
a writer. As I read, I could understand why 
it was possible for the French to derive 
pleasure from killing. They hated the 
French aristocracy. But what I had seen 
that day was different. The masses had no 
quarrel with those who were executed, yet 
they shouted and applauded the Govern- 
ment-sponsored massacre. I think in their 
hearts they must have been frightened.” '* 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE SECOND DECADE 


The second decade of Chinese Communist 
rule began in the midst of the most grandi- 
ose of all Mao Tse-tung's campaigns, the 
“Great Leap Forward" of 1958-60. This mo- 
bilized tens of millions of the Chinese to 
smelt iron in primitive and ineffective back- 
yard furnaces (a testament of the Chair- 
man's ignorance of the modern scientific 
world) and sought to push the Chinese peas- 
ants into communal-type militarized living, 
replete with, in some cases, separation of 
sexes and families, communal dining halls, 
and abandonment of all personal and family 
items. The human cost of this grandiose 
Maoist scheme in terms of wasted energy 
and resources, suffering, and death can 
probably never be reckoned. Not surprising- 
ly, even this found apologists in the West, 
including Edgar Snow, who claimed that the 
movement was spontaneous and voluntary 
on the part of the Chinese peasantry and 
people and that it was a success in terms of 
teaching modernization as well as productiv- 
ity. 

The “Great Leap Forward" met with stern 
Soviet disapproval, and, as the Sino-Soviet 
dispute subsequently developed, the Krem- 
lin was to level many charges against the 
Maoists concerning their brutality. Some of 
these charges seemed to approach in dimen- 
sions the figures on casualties and oppres- 
sion which have been leveled against the 
CPR by the rival government in Taiwan.!“ 

In 1969, for example, Moscow charged: 

"In the course of 10 years, more than 25 
million people in China were exterminated. 
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More than 25 million people! And to be 
more precise: 2.8 million from 1949 to 1952; 
3.6 million from 1953 to 1957; 6.7 million 
from 1958 to 1960; and 13.3 million Chinese 
were savagely assassinated from 1961 to 
1965." 18 

The Soviets have not been noted for the 
reliability of their figures in such propagan- 
da barrages, and it is interesting to note 
that they lay the greatest number of casual- 
ties at Mao's door in the period following 
the serious outbreak of the dispute. Accord- 
ing to Moscow, 

"during 1960 alone, Mao Tse-tung's govern- 
ment exterminated more Chinese than were 
killed during the entire war against Japan." 

We can wonder, too, given the nature of 
the Soviet system, how sincere are their de- 
nunciations of forced labor in China. Ac- 
cording to the Soviets, for instance, the 
Peking authorities had to resort to serious 
measures in 1959 to deal with popular resis- 
tence occasioned by the “Great Leap." In 
the words of Radio Moscow— 

"Mass repressions were designed, it seems, 
to reeducate by force labor. The discontent- 
ed were dumped by the millions in enor- 
mous concentration camps. These camps 
were situated in the most deserted and 
remote areas of China, and the prisoners 
were subjected to physical labor which was 
almost always beyond their strength. Of 
course, it has been impossible thus far to 
obtain any precíse details of those who were 
tortured to death in the famous reeducation 
camps.” 188 

The aftermath of the failure of the Great 
Leap led to numerous campaigns from 1960 
to 1964 during which the Party sought to re- 
store order and discipline by making every- 
one a soldier." Numerous soldier heroes, 
willing to brave hardships to “serve the 
people," were extolled for the benefit of 
young people from the towns and cities who 
were dispatched to the countryside or out to 
the frontier areas. This latter program, 
which was once again in full swing begin- 
ning in 1968, has seen millions of youth sent 
from their homes to areas which can barely 
sustain the present population. 

In 1965-66 Mao launched yet another 
great campaign, the Great Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution, which lasted until 1969. 
This too, brought in its wake executions, 
purges, and terror. 

This brief recounting of the Maoist “rule 
by drives" is enough to make one marvel at 
the resilience of the Chinese people. Al- 
ready in 1959 there were estimates that the 
first decade of the People’s Republic of 
China had brought the extermination of 
thirty million people.'* The additional cost 
in casualties and suffering since the Great 
Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution 
have yet to be measured. 


SOME RESERVATIONS 


Such figures as those cited above, even 
though some of them are based upon offi- 
cial statements by leaders in Peking, can 
only be rough guesses at best. In his report 
to the National People's Congress on June 
26, 1957, for example, Chou En-lai stated 
that since 1949, of the counterrevolutionar- 
ies captured, only 16 percent had been exe- 
cuted, 42 percent were sent to labor camps, 
and 32 percent had been placed under sur- 
veillance.?° Official estimates of the number 
of  counterrevolutionaries “deactivated” 
before that time ranged in millions, but, 
except for a brief period in 1951, Peking has 
refrained from giving figures. Four of the 
six regional leaders of the Great Adminis- 
trative Areas into which the PRC was ini- 
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tially divided stated that, in the early period 
of the campaign against “native bandits” 
and counterrevolutionaries in the areas, 
1,176,000 has been liquidated.?: But one can 
wonder even at these figures. 

As the foregoing indicates, the past half 
century has been one of almost continuous 
warfare, and the costs of war are hard to 
measure—squandered energies and re- 
Sources can never be fully accounted for; 
postponement of necessary social and eco- 
nomic measures can cause undue burdens 
for future generations. Heartache and sepa- 
ration come at a high price. In the case of 
casualty figures in China, they are generally 
imprecise, and contending sides have not 
avoided the usual practice of inflating when 
it suits a purpose at hand. 

China tends to be so vast a subject and 
the numbers of people involved so over- 
whelming that we all too frequently forget 
the human equation. When figures are in 
the millions, there can be a tendency to 
forget that the subject is humanity rather 
than the latest figure on steel production. 
The millions of Jews exterminated by the 
Nazis were thinking, loving, emoting, cre- 
ative beings. The millions who died at the 
hands of Stalin partook of the same charac- 
teristics—they, too, were human. So also 
have been the victims of Mao's and his com- 
rades' attempt to mould Chinese civilization 
into the framework of his dogma. 

An attempt to assess the cost in casualties 
of the Communist movement in China is ob- 
viously fraught with uncertainty. With 
regard to China there is just so much that 
we do not know and can never know. Not 
only is there an inconsistency in Communist 
figures,?? but estimates from the outside 
world vary greatly. Then, too, there are a 
number of other imponderables: How many 
Allied troops died in World War II, for ex- 
ample, because Chinese Nationalists and 
Communists had committed troops against 
each other or because Mao's policy was to 
use only ten percent of his forces and 
emergy against the Japanese??* Or, how 
many of the 34,000 U.S. war dead in Korea 
are a direct or indirect cost of communism 
in China? 

The following table offers in extremely 
rough form possible parameters of the esti- 
mates of the direct cost in human lives occa- 
sioned by the movement which Mao and 
eleven others started in 1921 to "liberate" 
the Chinese people. It is entirely possible 
that a reasonable estimate would be that 
the figure approaches fifty million Chi- 
nese—also members of the human race. 

The question which must concern us also 
is not whether this or that figure is exagger- 
ated, but the extent to which mass unstruc- 
tured killings have been and continue to be 
a part of the mode of rule in Communist 
China. The table should at the very least 
give some pause to those who would wrap 
this kind of injustice in the dirty linen of 
expediency, of necessity, to use Howard 
Fast's language. 


CASUALTIES TO COMMUNISM IN CHINA 


Range of — Range of 
estimates 
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CASUALTIES TO COMMUNISM IN CHINA—Continued 
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What sort of rule is this which occasions 
the execution of untold numbers of young 
people, such as those whose bodies floated 
into Hong Kong in 1968 and again in 1970? 
Where is the consistency of apologists who 
maintain that the rule of Mao has brought 
new spirit to China, and then argue about 
the disfigured, tortured and bound bodies 
floating into Hong Kong, that the Chinese 
have always been that way? 

It is worth remembering that at the very 
moment in June 1971, when reporters were 
commenting on Mao Tse-tung's creation of 
the new Chinese man (see, for example, 
Seymour Topping's dispatches in the New 
York Times), troops of the People's Libera- 
tion Army were machine-gunning scores of 
their fellow Chinese who were attempting 
to escape to Hong Kong from Mao's new 
paradise. Many of the youths drowned in 
the attempt, and others—the few—who 
made it told stories which were reported in 
the Hong Kong press, but were omitted in 
the euphoria that surrounded the first 
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American direct access to Communist China 
for journalists and a few specialists in more 
than two decades. The number of casualties 
occasioned by attempts to flee China, 
though not included in the preceding table, 
cannot be considered insignificant. 


FORCED LABOR 


Surely one of the high human costs which 
the Chinese people have paid for rule by 
the Communist Party has been the system 
of "Reform Through Labor Service," a eu- 
phemism for forced labor or slave labor. 
This has been a part of the Chinese Com- 
munist political system from the outset, 
though the formal 77 regulations—worked 
out with the aid of Soviet experts“ sent by 
Stalin—were not drawn up until June 27, 
1952 and not officially promulgated until 
August 26, 1954. 

During the early years Peking talked 
quite openly about this system, which it was 
confident would help to remould the class 
character of those former enemies whom it 
hoped to "save." It is an interesting com- 
mentary on Western wishful thinking about 
Mao's China that although forced labor is 
an organic and essential element of the 
Communist economy, it has received practi- 
cally no attention for more than a decade.** 
One can search the pages of the China 
Quarterly (the most important scholarly 
journal devoted to Communist China, now 
in its eleventh year of publication) in vain 
for a treatment of forced labor. 

Part of the difficulty may lie in the cur- 
tailment of overt references to the system 
following the presentation of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations in 
December 1955 of a report on forced labor 
which had a major section devoted to rev- 
elations about the conditions in China. Nev- 
ertheless, at the time of the celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the PRC in 1959, 
there was an exhibition in Peking of the 
achievements of the corrective labor camps, 
and a subsequent one in Huhehot in April, 
1960.*5 Further, there have been many refu- 
gees who have found their way out of main- 
land China, who have testified to the con- 
tinued importance of forced labor in the 
Chinese Communist economy. At the time 
of the Cultural Revolution outsiders were 
reminded once again of the importance of 
the labor reform. camps. In the contending 
between factions in Canton in 1967, for ex- 
ample, one Red Guard publication reported 
on the disorders that Canton was "faced 
with a huge decisive battle," and noted that 
even "Labor reform camp prisoners are 
being set free.“ “ 

There has been little attempt, since the 
early days of the Chinese Communist rule 
to carry through systematic study of forced 
labor and the conditions in forced labor 
camps. Following the airing of some of the 
details before United Nations bodies with 
much of the evidence gathered from Com- 
munist publications, Peking played down its 
own discussions of reform through labor 
service“. 

It is ironic that some of the more recent 
discussions of forced labor in Communist 
China have come from the Soviet Union. 
For example, Radio Moscow, on May 30, 
1967, claimed that more than 18 million po- 
litical prisoners were languishing in some 
10,000 camps in mainland China, and it 
quoted a recently escaped Chinese as saying 
that in the labor camps the people were 
being treated like animals. Surely there is 
need for a more thorough scrutiny of this 
part of Mao’s China, which is related to con- 
struction schemes and to the whole social 
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and economic system, and we need more re- 
liable information than the Soviets are 
likely to furnish if we are to understand the 
extent to which forced labor colors the 
whole of Communist China. 

On the score of forced labor, as with casu- 
alties, figures are imprecise. The United Na- 
tion's report of 1955 listed some 20 to 25 
million in regular labor camps and another 
12.5 million in corrective labor camps. One 
scholar in the West estimated the number 
at about 14 million in 1954. Certainly, as 
the years have passed, this institution, with 
its high human costs, has tended to be sur- 
rounded by ever denser fog. Most authors 
must, in the absence of adequate piecing to- 
gether of hard evidence (and few seem in- 
clined to that task), resort to imprecise 
phrases, but even the most cautious have 
commented on the “staggering number of 
persons involved.” 28 

No estimate of the number of Chinese in 
forced labor camps for reform through 
labor service is less than ten million. But 
once again, the issue is not one of precise 
numbers but of the high cost in human 
terms of this degradation for political rea- 
sons or because of class origin or back- 
ground. Those who have escaped and testi- 
fied in the outside world allow no doubt 
about the sub-human and oppressive condi- 
tions In the labor camps, the hardships of 
separation from families, and the high mor- 
tality rates. 

It is probable that the Chinese forced 
labor camps have exacted a higher toll in 
human life than the mass executions—as 
Robert Conquest has shown to be demon- 
strably the case in the Soviet Union. Food 
supplies and the precarious nature of life in 
China anyway hardly offered hope for 
decent treatment for slave laborers. Report- 
ers who visited the Chinese mainland from 
the United States in the spring and summer 
of 1971 and were entertained at sumptuous 
banquets by an affable Chou En-lai were 
hardly likely to raise the impolite question 
of slave labor or the arbitrary movement of 
personnel to forced labor brigades. But esca- 
pees give an almost constant stream of grue- 
some details about the system, for those 
who are inclined to listen. 

There is another high human cost in a 
system which, because terror is an essential 
ingredient, bebases the very people who 
must perforce carry it through: the concen- 
tration and labor camp guards, as the fol- 
lowing excerpt makes plain. It is drawn 
from the testimony of Yuan Mei, an escaped 
prisoner from a labor reform camp, present- 
ed to the International Commission Against 
Concentration Camp Practices in Brussels 
in November, 1956. 

"One wintry morning, as a chill wind 
swept in from the north, 170 labourers were 
marched to work as usual. On arrival at the 
work site, the supervisor on duty, a fellow 
named Fang Yu, nicknamed The Star of 
Pestilence”, ordered the men to wade into 
the cold water. He blew his whistle three 
times, but the workers were reluctant to 
move. He then fired into the air threatening 
to shoot to kill if the men dared ignore his 
order. My two friends and I had luckily 
been assigned to fell trees on the slope. But 
the shot scared both of them, and they took 
shelter under a dense cluster of bushes. I 
didn't follow them but hid behind a sizeable 
tree-trunk and observed what happened 
subsequently. 

"Workers in threes and fives began to 
strip off their clothes and were driven into 
the icy water like cattle. But a few of them 
failed to get into the water fast enough. 
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This enraged the supervisor who grabbed a 
submachinegun from the nearest guard and 
let loose a barrage of fire which instantly 
killed several of them. A number of other 
leapt into the water with their clothes on. 
But the shooting was too much for them 
and they all stampeded, breaking away in 
all directions and running for cover. 

"The situation threatened to get out of 
control and the armed guards joined in the 
shooting. A short while later, the whole 
company of the border defense troops was 
rushed to the spot and deployed around the 
whole area. Order was quickly restored, at 
the price of more innocent lives. 

"The day's work was suspended. Those 
taking refuge behind the trees were then 
summoned and ordered to return to the 
camp. My friends, Liu and Tseng, were so 
scared that when they emerged from their 
hideout they looked more dead than alive. 
They asked me whether they had been 
wounded by the gunfire. I checked them 
over carefully and reassured them that 
there was nothing wrong with them. But 
their legs were too weak to move, so I had to 
drag them up to the top of the embankment 
along a path still slippery with blood. 

"The group was assembled for roll-call. 
Some were plastered with mud, others were 
drenched. Everyone, was ashen-white and 
shaking with fear. "Over 21 labourers were 
missing, killed, wounded, or perhaps, es- 
caped. No one could tell. But the would-be 
'escapees' were grouped together and one 
after the other were beaten up in front of 
the lucky ones whose assignment kept them 
from being directly involved.“ % 


DRAFT LABOR 


Related to the forced labor reform pro- 
gram is the system of draft labor. At the 
time of the Great Leap Forward” of 1958- 
59 this involved more than 100 million 
people in vast schemes for irrigation or 
back-yard iron smelting. Mao Tse-tung was 
eminently successful in getting his people to 
"volunteer" their services for his grandiose 
attempt to modernize his country by massed 
human energy. It was claimed, for example, 
that more than 400,000 volunteers from 
around the Peking area had contributed 
their labor to the building of the Ming 
Tombs Reservoir. This aspect of mobilizing 
the Chinese populace to help tackle their 
problems has excited a fair amount of admi- 
ration abroad. But it is legitimate to wonder 
to what degree this type of activity partakes 
of the character of forced labor. Letters 
which poured out from China during the 
Great Leap allowed for little doubt that the 
“volunteering” was far from voluntary.“ 

Here, for example, is a letter from South 
China to an overseas Chinese relative. 


"KWANGTUNG PROVINCE, August 27, 1959. 

“DEAR ELDEST UNCLE: I haven't written 
you for a long time. It's hoped that all of 
you are fine there. We are all right. Don't 
worry about us. My elder brother has been 
transferred from the Paisha Mine to the 
Haiyen Salt Mine for several days. His hard- 
ship as revealed in his letters is really 
worthy of our great sympathy. The trouble 
is that I don't have any power myself, nor 
do I possess enough abilities to help him. I 
have often written him and advised him to 
come back to join the family so that I might 
feel relieved of the strong sense of obliga- 
tion for him. He answered, ‘What you've 
said is perfectly right. But my superior will 
not approve my request and I have to stay. I 
want to escape, but on the consideration of 
food, I dare not. I'm now held at bay.' What 
can we do about that? 
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"Furthermore, our papers have not been 
approved; we have to endure all the hard- 
ships. There's an old saying, 'Man proposes 
and God disposes.' I still cherish hope. This 
month I was transferred, too. I'm working 
for the poultry raising yard at Lungch'uan 
Temple, very close to eldest aunt's house. 
Just for the work, I have left my lovely 
family again. You didn't personally see our 
life at the mine near Canton. So miserable! 
We lived under a thatched roof; the inside 
and outside of the hut were flooded when it 
rained. We had to sit up till dawn. Now I am 
suffering the same, so I always feel misera- 
ble. When I think about our present condi- 
tion, I cannot help crying. 

"While working for the sulphur mine, we 
people worked in the water even during 
freezing weather with heavy snow. Autumn 
will be over soon and winter will come. How 
can my elder brother bear the cold? It's im- 
possible for us to carry on like this. Please 
write to aunt's husband for some letters 
that might help us apply for an exit permit. 
I hope approval will be given as early as pos- 
Sible. Otherwise, the best years of our life 
will be gone forever. 

"For almost one year I've heard nothing 
from aunt's husband. Maybe he's afraid I'll 
bother him too much. A Chinese proverb 
says, 'Money is flying overhead; the wise 
men will have it while the fools have none.' 
So all the poor are fools and good for noth- 
ing. That's true. They further say, 'All fools 
are spineless.' But there are some fools who 
have spines. 

"Uncle, please write me and help us get 
out. Ask aunt to add a letter to her hus- 
band's. Also, please write to the Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Committee to speed up the 
approval. I would like to die after we meet. 
When we become older, everything is gone. 
Regret does not help at all. I haven't invited 
you and aunt to have dinner once. Very 
sorry. But if my application is approved and 
I can thereby work out my future, I must 
reward all my benefactors. 

"I'm now young and strong and able to 
bear any heavy work. To toil till death in 
our Fatherland does not pay off at all. I 
cannot pour out all the words by which I 
want to appeal to you. My tears come down 
with words. Please write to aunt's husband 
immediately and mail some photos of your 
whole family, or send them to me. Take 
good care of your health. 

Best wishes, 
Your NEPHEW." 32 


OTHER ASPECTS OF HUMAN COSTS 


In their propaganda at home and to the 
outside world the Chinese Communists fre- 
quently assert that their opponents are ac- 
cumulating “blood debts” which will have to 
be paid. This may in part reflect their pat- 
tern of thinking, but it is not impossible 
that it is a reflection of concern over their 
own behavior toward their fellow Chinese. 

There are many other aspects of Commu- 
nist rule in China, in addition to those dis- 
cussed above which are related to that 
human equation which must be a vital part 
of any assessment of Maoist rule and a half 
century of the Chinese Communist Party. 
Many of these aspects are related to the ar- 
bitrary or totalitarian manner of the rule 
and especially to the personality cult of 
Chairman Mao. The human costs in the 
seven subdivisions which follow are not 
easily quantifiable but they may in the long 
run prove to be higher than the seemingly 
incredible casualty and forced labor figures 
given above. Those, too, are factors which 
the Chinese people, whose memories and 
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sense of history count generations rather 
than years, are not likely to forget. 

1. The arbitrary movement of people.—The 
Chinese Communists have resorted to nu- 
merous campaigns which have separated 
members of families or arbitrarily sent indi- 
viduals off either to the countryside or out 
to the frontier areas. One example of this 
has been the almost continual campaign to 
send young intellectuals to the countryside 
since 1955. The young people have disliked 
the rural manual labor for which they find 
themselves unprepared, and the peasants 
have resented their presence because they 
represent extra feeding problems and are 
unable to carry through assigned tasks. 

The climax of this drive has come in the 
wake of Mao's attempts to restore order 
after the Red Guard extremes of 1966 and 
1967. Between December 1968 and Decem- 
ber 1969 it was estimated that more than 26 
million youth's were 'rusticated," or sent 
down to the countryside. These included 
practically all of the middle school and col- 
lege graduates as well as college students 
whose schools were at that time closed. Ac- 
cording to one close observer of the Chinese 
scene, Mao has indeed sold Chinese youth 
down the river." *? In many cases the youth 
were sent to become the serfs on land con- 
trolled by the People's Liberation Army, 
and the Maoists made it quite clear that the 
move was to be for life. Little wonder that 
for fifteen years the government has had to 
cope with the “blind influx" of the youth 
back to the cities. But in the most recent 
case the rustification of intelligent and 
qualified youth represents a really long- 
range loss of talents to a country which 
most needs them— half a million students 
of schools of higher education . . . the hope 
of a developing country, thrown on the rub- 
bish heap. If things do not change quickly, 
hundreds of thousands of jobs will be filled 
by men who have not learnt the elements of 
their profession.“ 

2. Purging of the Intellectuals.—The intel- 
lectuals also have been rusticated.“ and 
many more have been consigned to oblivion. 
Mao's contempt for China's intellectuals is 
well-known; it parallels that of Stalin. From 
the founding of the PRC, a major Maoist 
goal has been the “remolding” of China's 
“intellectuals,” a rather loosely-defined 
group of people in China and generally 
meaning anyone who is fairly literate or 
thinks for himself. This has involved cam- 
paigns, denunciations, forced confessions, 
and subjection to reform through labor. 
The distrust for the intellectuals or for 
anyone who did not accept the current 
Maoist writ has extended to Party leaders 
too. There was the campaign against Hu 
Feng in 1955; Mao's old colleague and the 
suspected ghost writer of On New Democra- 
cy, Liang Shu-ming fell from grace as did 
Ting Ling, Communist China’s foremost 
woman novelist who has disappeared from 
sight and is rumored to be a latrine orderly. 

During the Hundred Flowers episode in 
the spring of 1957, a great number of intel- 
lectuals and even Party leaders spoke out 
against Communist Party oppression of 
human qualities and against the utilization 
of terror. The following extract is from a 
10,000-word letter to Chairman Mao written 
by Professor Yang Shih-chan in Hankow 
and subsequently published in the Yangtze 
Daily. It was publications such as this, in- 
tended by the Communist leaders to prove 
the malevolence of the "rightists", which 
gave the outside world some insight into the 
degree of discontent in Communist China, 
even at a point (1957) when the first Five- 
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Year Economic Plan and other aspects of 
the Communist system seemed to be the 
most successful. 

"Our Constitution provides that citizens 
'enjoy freedom of residence and freedom to 
change residence.' In fact, we have not given 
any of the 500 million peasants the freedom 
to change their residence to a city... . 

"Again, our Constitution provides that 
'freedom of the person of citizens is inviola- 
ble.' During the campaign for the suppres- 
sion of counter-revolutionaries in 1955, an 
untold number of citizens throughout the 
country were detained by the units where 
they were working (this did not happen to 
myself). A great many of them died because 
they could not endure the struggle. No 
matter how strong the ‘reasons’ were for de- 
taining their citizens to conduct struggles 
against them, this was, after all, a serious 
violation of human rights. 

“This is tyranny! This is malevolence! 

*Possibly, these acts were considered 'nec- 
essary' at a certain time and in a certain 
place, but just because of this alleged 'neces- 
sity, the articles of the Constitution on 
human rights have become a sort of 
window-dressing to deceive the people. 
Today, we do not even know the height or 
size of a person we elect, let alone his char- 
acter or ability. We have simply become 
ballot-casting machines... . 

“At different times, intellectuals may be 
thrown into the fire or pushed into the 
water, sent down to hell, or lifted up to 
heaven. Going down to hell, intellectuals 
have a great many grievances and regret 
that, considering themselves wise at the 
time of liberation, they ‘did not listen to 
their friends’ advice to go abroad to observe 
the conditions there.’ (Ch’ang Chiang Daily 
Editor’s note: ‘To go abroad to observe the 
conditions there’ was ‘go to Formosa’ in the 
original text, and the change was made by 
the writer himself.) . . In the last seven 
years, they have lived like a girl being 
brought up under her future mother-in-law 
in the home of her fiancé, constantly trem- 
bling with fear. 

“We have applied to intellectuals methods 
of punishment which peasants would not 
apply to landlords and workers would not 
apply to capitalists. During the social 
reform campaigns, unable to endure the 
spiritual torture and humiliation imposed 
by the struggle ... the intellectuals who 
chose to die by jumping from tall buildings, 
drowning in rivers, swallowing poison, cut- 
ting their throats or by other methods, were 
innumerable. The aged had no escape, and 
pregnant women were given no pardon... . 
Comparing our method of massacre with 
that adopted by the fascists at Auschwitz, 
the latter appeared more clumsy and child- 
ish (at any rate, they hired executioners), 
but more prompt and ‘benevolent.’ If we say 
that Comrade Stalin has not escaped from 
condemnation in history for his cruel mas- 
sacre of comrades, then our Party, in my 
opinion, will also be condemned for our mas- 
sacre of intellectuals who had already ‘sur- 
rendered’ themselves to us. Our Party’s 
massacre of intellectuals, and the mass bur- 
ying alive of the literati by the tyrant, Ch'in 
Shih-huang, will go down in China's history 
as two ineradicable stigma. This cannot but 
make us feel utterly heartbroken.” *5 

But the Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution of 1966 to 1969 and its aftermath 
have constituted the ultimate in the purg- 
ing of China's intellectuals. In the midst of 
the attack against the intellectuals which 
got into full swing under the army in 1969 
one observer noted: 
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"In fact, Mao is embarked on one of his 
recurrent anti-intellectual campaigns; it 
bodes ill not only for those at the middle or 
end of their education but those who are 
just reaching school age. The press carries 
an unending stream of articles to illustrate 
Mao's statement that 'the lowly are the 
most intelligent, the elite are the most igno- 
rant.' "1136 

The following is an extract from an ac- 
count of Red Guard terror by Ma Sitson, 
China's leading violinist. Such human expe- 
riences are all too frequently forgotten in 
some of the bland accounts of Communist 
rule in China by Western Scholars. 

. „ then a day or two later a major 
struggle meeting outdoors at the school. a 
platform was set up at one side of large 
courtyard for the department head and his 
accusers. Many people came forward out of 
the crowd to level accusations. The rest of 
us were ordered to squat in the sun and 
watch. It was ugly. Red Guards dragged 
four or five men and women—friends and 
neighbors who had in the past defended the 
man—up the platform and swore at them. 
Then a Guard took a real whip and began 
beating them. The department head was 
beaten most savagely of all. Somebody 
screamed, ‘You see! Look what happens to 
those who oppose.’ The poor man lay there 
in the sun for at least an hour. I don't know 
how he got to his cell. Later on during this 
same meeting the Red Guards were invited 
to beat us too, on the pretext that we were 
not bowing low enough. I was cut around 
the head with a metal belt buckle. 

"This took place during the second or 
third week of August, when the Red Guard 
frenzy was at its height in Peking. Physical 
violence slacked off after that. Elsewhere in 
the city there were many terrible incidents 
during this period. Students at one high 
school actually beat to death every one of 
their teachers. The woman who lived next 
door to us in the west city was accused of 
having a radio transmitter and sending mes- 
sages to Chaing Kai-shek. Red Guards 
pulled her from her house into the street 
and killed her. People spoke of heaps of un- 
buried bodies rotting in the mortuaries. 

"Fear of this same irrational violence 
caused my family to run away from 
Peking.“ “ 

Sending professors and scientists to be 
“educated” by the illiterate soldiers, peas- 
ants, and workers may have a leveling influ- 
ence, and it may fulfill Mao’s dream of 
teaching them of the hardships of Chinese 
life. On the other hand it hardly offers op- 
portunity for China to meet some of the 
highly complicated problems which the so- 
phistication of modern industry requires. 

3. Cultural destruction.—Linked to Mao’s 
contempt for the intellectual is his negative 
view toward the traditional Chinese culture. 
Despite the fact that he fancies himself a 
fairly good poet in the traditional style, he 
alone seems to have the privilege of writing 
poetry that way. As Mu Fu-sheng has noted, 
“Poets cannot admire today the beauty of 
the moon or the fragrance of wine without 
having to confess to ‘bourgeois sentiments’ 
in disgrace.” Under the Communist rule, 
systematic destruction has frequently been 
practiced against traditional Chinese cul- 
ture. Libraries have been burned, shrines 
destroyed, and art works defaced. During 
the Cultural Revolution, the regime pushed 
the destruction of the ‘“four-olds’—culture, 
ideas, customs, habits—and even in some 
places ancestral shrines which have meant 
so much to the Chinese. 
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Certainly one of the major features of 
Chinese civilization has been the rich liter- 
ary and artistic heritage. This is intimately 
related to every aspect of Chinese life—even 
for the poor peasants. On this score too, the 
Maoist rule has exacted a great human cost. 
Perhaps this is best symbolized by the dis- 
appearance of publications of the cultural 
tradition in the past five years in favor of 
the billions of copies of Mao’s "little red 
book." Again, in 1966 the New China News 
Agency reported from Peking: 

“In the afternoon of 24 August, revolu- 
tionary fire was ignited in the Central Insti- 
tute of Arts to destroy the sculptures of em- 
perors, kings, generals, ministers, scholars, 
and beauties, images of Buddha, and the 
niches for the Buddha sculptures. The revo- 
lutionary students and teachers said: ‘What 
we have destroyed and crushed are not only 
a few sculptures, but the whole old 
world.“ *o 


The carrying on of a cultural tradition is 
perhaps more meaningful to the Chinese 
view of humanity than for any other cul- 
ture. Little wonder a Chinese who was sym- 
pathetic to Mao's initial impetus for the 
"new China" left with the feeling, The 
Communist regime is no overall solution to 
China's problem; if it were, culture would 
occupy a place beside economics." +! The 
most telling commentary of the cultural 
cost of Communism in China lies in the fact 
that it has not produced a single first class 
work of literature or art in twenty years. 

4. Rash and grandiose schemes.—Linked to 
the leader cult of Mao have been the cam- 
paigns, amazingly inspired but unfortunate- 
ly based on Maoist ignorance of the modern 
world, which he has directed against the 
traditional culture and in favor of his own 
solutions for China's problems—schemes 
which have not proven to be solutions to 
anything but have only escalated yet higher 
the human cost of his rule. The collectiviza- 
tion in 1955, in the Stalinist model, wrought 
great havoc in the countryside, though not 
nearly as great as caused three years later 
by the people's communes, Mao's deep plow- 
ing schemes, and the militarization of the 
peasants. Again, Mao's scheme for becoming 
an industrial power through the back-yard 
iron furnaces caused untold agony and 
waste in 1958 and 1959. In 1959 “the govern- 
ment decided to lead the water of the great 
rivers of the south to the arid north. Tens 
of millions of people were set to work, with- 
out a scientific blueprint. The result was 
disastrous alkalization of the most useful 
wheat growing land of the north. China 
began to import wheat.” +2 The Cultural 
Revolution with its treatment of the schools 
and intellectuals partakes of the same par- 
anoic character. The human cost of having 
China's middle schools and institutions of 
higher learning closed for four years is in- 
calculable. 

Meanwhile, some of Chairman Mao's 
schemes, for which he has mobilized tens of 
millions of his fellow Chinese time and 
again have prevented those very projects 
which ought to have had attention in a de- 
veloping country. As one of the most astute 
China-watchers in Hong Kong, L. La Dany 
has observed: 

"Perhaps the most important objects of 
economic development should be transport 
and regulation of major rivers. For the past 
ten years both seem to have been shelved. 
The sixties did not witness a major develop- 
ment of transport, whether by rail or water. 
No modern engineering operations for the 
regulation of the major rivers were under- 
taken. China has not yet reached a state of 
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development at which she could undertake 
such works by herself, and foreign capital 
and expertise are not being accepted. When 
future generations come to pass judgment 
on the present regime, they will certainly 
blame it for having neglected the develop- 
ment of the basic infrastructure, transport 
and the rivers." *? 

The extreme to which the subordination 
of the cult of personality and the interpre- 
tations of Chairman Mao can go is perhaps 
reflected in a People's Daily article which 
criticized the Huai River project of the 
1950's for relying on the theory that special- 
ists are needed instead of proletarian masses 
for planning. The purged Chairman Liu 
Shaochi and his associates were blamed for 
alleging that specialists play the real role," 
and that steel, timber, and cement were of 
paramount importance. The article asserted 
that the mass line and . . . vigorous mass 
movements" lie at the heart of bringing the 
Huai River under control.** 

5. Violence and Terror.—We have already 
referred to the fact that Mao is a believer in 
the efficacy of terror. During the Hundred 
Flowers movement in 1957, those who dared 
to speak up repeatedly referred to the 
terror which had driven the people to si- 
lence and into a dull, drab uniformity. In 
the wake of Maoist terror has come the loss 
of the traditional Chinese sense of humor— 
and how human it is to be able to laugh! 
Campaigns of using show trials and summa- 
ry executions before mobs have stunned 
many people from all over the world. The 
executions at mass rallies, a technique asso- 
ciated with the early years of Communist 
rule, were revived in full vigor in 1969 and 
1970. 

In July 1969, for example, two students in 
Peking were executed for ‘defying Chair- 
man Mao's latest instructions." Posters in 
the city warned everyone who had not been 
present for the mass gathering at which the 
students were dispatched that “all the en- 
emies of Chairman Mao had not yet been 
destroyed indicating that more executions 
were to be expected.” ** Radio Moscow com- 
mented on the trials in 1969: 

“Public trials attended by tens of thou- 
sands of persons were carried out almost ev- 
erywhere in the country. In the case of the 
28 January rally in the Peking stadium, 
where a hundred thousand persons were 
present, 11 innocent people were put on 
trial. The television station gave coverage to 
the public trials at which two of the accused 
were executed on the spot. Similar public 
trials were held in the large cities of the 
country. They were held in Shanghai on 24 
January and 14 May, Taiyuan on 31 Janu- 
ary, Nanchang on 13 February, Canton on 9 
April and 24 October, and Chengtu on 17 
May. Those who were put on trial on these 
occasions were all accused of one offense, 
that is, for opposition to Chairman Mao, at- 
tacks against him, or for being his enemies. 
Even: students were tried and slaughtered. 
These were ones who obviously could not 
have posed any direct threat against Mao 
Tse-tung’s safety or position. Then why 
were they slain? It was not accidental that 
the masses were present at these trials. The 
aim of these trials was by no means to cure 
and save the sick as Mao Tse-tung would so 
much like to refer to them. The trials were 
“to frighten the snake out of cover" and 
“kill one to warn a hundred.” In other 
words, it was a method of intimidating the 
majority by killing a small group." +ë 

The correspondent of the Baltimore Sun 
reported from Hong Kong on September 19, 
1970 that yet a new wave of public execu- 
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tions and show trials were in progress again 
in mainland China. There were a few futile 
signs of resistance to the high cost that the 
Chinese people were paying for Communist 
rule. One of the most interesting was the ar- 
rival in Hong Kong in the spring of 1970 of 
some bamboo flutes for sale in the British 
Crown Colony. The workmen who made the 
flutes in Kweichow had carved some tradi- 
tional verses in classical calligraphy on 
them. As Stanley Karnow noted, the flutes 
reflect "the feeling of quiet desperation 
that must grip sensitive, educated Chinese 
striving to survive amid the turmoil convuls- 
ing Communist China." One of the poems 
reflected a reaction to Communist violence 
and terror: 

"That I was born into this world is too 
foolish. 

"Turning my head towards my mother- 
land, I am overcome with grief and despair, 

"I came to this world to create but am sti- 
fled. 

"I seek to become a monk and cannot 

"Who can see my silent weeping in the 
darkness.“ 

6. The Refugees. — Let another high 
human cost in China stemming from the 
subordination of that great civilization to 
Communism has been the massive displace- 
ment of people. The story of people forced 
to leave their homes has always been a 
human tragedy, and those who have fled 
and continue to attempt to flee from main- 
land China and its Communist rulers 
number in the millions. Two million fled to 
Taiwan and at least another two million 
have escaped into Hong Kong which had a 
population of only 650,000 when the Japa- 
nese left at the end of World War II, but 
now boasts a population of more than four 
million. 

7. Other Items.—There are yet other as- 
pects of the human cost of Communism in 
China, but like so many of those listed, they 
are difficult to quantify. One, for example, 
would be the replacement of the traditional 
language of courtesy and respect between 
humans—so characteristically Chinese 
with the language of violence, struggle, 
“blood debts,” and desirability of war. 

As one scholar points out: 

“The Communist regime has also system- 
atically discredited the old Confucian social 
principles and Western values, especially 
among the youth of the country. The pages 
of Young China, the organ of the Commu- 
nist Youth League, are replete with exam- 
ples of ‘progressive’ advice. For example, in 
answer to an inquiry from a boy regarding 
his duty to denounce his father, a former 
landlord, who was hiding with his family, 
the editor stated: 

“Yes! Liquidate blood relations in the 
cause of justice. But wait, liquidation is only 
a figure of speech. The regime kills only the 
worst criminals. It reforms the rest by hard 
labor. Once his thoughts are reformed, your 
father will be returned. Your father will be 
grateful, and you will be the instrument of 
his salvation. If he has not reformed, you 
can denounce him again’ " 48 

All this, and the stifling of creativity, 
added to all the other factors in this dismal 
catalog, are far too high a price to pay for 
an outmoded doctrine and panacea which 
has not worked elsewhere. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


Obviously solving the problems of China 
is a formidable and vexing task, and as has 
been indicated, the temptation to go for the 
grandiose scheme as a solution is great. But 
there are other paths, far more peaceful 
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and far less destructive through which the 
Chinese civilization can find its proper role 
in the modern world, maybe even in a piece- 
meal manner, Three specifically Chinese al- 
ternatives come to mind. 

There is, first of all, the wonder of Hong 
Kong which has in large part been made 
possible by the talents of the Chinese 
people, and which is far more a Chinese 
phenomenon than it is a British phenome- 
non. The rule of the British Crown may be 
deemed “undemocratic” by some, but under 
standards of British law and justice and nor- 
malized expectation in stability and com- 
merce the Chinese have shown a remarka- 
ble capacity for democratic community, 
social and professional organizations, and 
they have shown how to handle one of the 
greatest refugee problems in the world and 
to raise living standards in Asia in a mean- 
ingful sense. 

Singapore is yet another basically Chinese 
example which indicates that problems of 
poverty, development, and education are 
better solved without violence, class struggle 
or subordination to totalitarian dogma. 

Taiwan, too, is another dramatically suc- 
cessful Chinese alternative to the Commu- 
nist approach to the problems of the Asian 
peoples. Though one may criticise the Na- 
tionalist government for certain authoritari- 
an aspects of its rule, it is a very long way 
from the most rigid authoritarianism to the 
merciless and all-pervasive totalitarianism 
of a Stalin or a Mao Tse-tung. Certainly, it 
would be impossible to argue that there has 
been in the past two decades the kind of 
human cost which China’s Leninist-Stalin- 
ist, Mao Tse-tung, has deemed necessary, 
indeed desirable. 

The time is at hand to break away from 
the kind of double entry moral bookkeeping 
which has characterized the approach of all 
too many Western intellectuals to the facts 
of the rule in mainland China under Mao 
Tse-tung. The cost in human terms—wheth- 
er related to social improvements which 
communist insurgency prevented during 
Mao’s drive for power or to the grandiose 
schemes of the “Great Helmsman” during 
his first twenty-one years of rule—stands as 
a formidable indictment of a half century of 
communist experience in China. There can 
be no rationalization for the attack upon 
those qualities which have made the Chi- 
nese among the world’s most civilized 
humans. Their civilization has a long 
memory, and this is a period which will be 
remembered as a blot on their approach to 
the human condition. 

There is general agreement that in our 
quest for peace and security we must, per- 
force, deal with the Chinese Communists. 
But in doing so, it is important that we not 
allow a temporary tactic or a Chou En-lai 
smile obscure our understanding that the 
top leaders of the Chinese Communist 
Party remain committed to their faith and 
to their past record. 

In a dinner party with American corre- 
spondents in Peking on June 21, 1971, Chou 
argued that the American protective shield 
should be withdrawn from Taiwan so that 
the Taiwan problem could be solved as a 
strictly internal manner, He assured his 
guests that no revenge would be inflicted on 
the mainlanders in Taiwan who would be 
permitted to return to their homes, and he 
was quoted as saying, Far from exacting re- 
venge on them, we will reward them.” ** 

Such words sound convincing to those 
Americans who are anxious to disengage 
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from responsibilities in the Western Pacific 
and who have short memories. But these 
were just the terms which Chou En-lai and 
Mao Tse-tung promised to the former Na- 
tionalists and third-party intellectuals who 
joined the Communists on their accession to 
power in 1949; yet they were among first 
victims who are now statistics in the sober- 
ing table of casualties given above. These 
too, were the terms which Mao offered in 
the “Hundred Flowers” period of 1957; yet 
in the anti-rightist campaign which fol- 
lowed, a vindictive revenge was exacted. 
Would this same Chinese Communist lead- 
ership whose record has been detailed above 
be likely to behave in any different manner 
once they had, by their current soft line, 
won the very concession from the United 
States which they have sought for two dec- 
ades by a hard line? It seems well nigh in- 
credible that certain leaders of the Ameri- 
can scholarly community should urge that 
we accept Chou En-lai's word and abandon 
the firm commitment of the United States 
government to the security of the people in 
Taiwan. 

If the outside world cannot learn that the 
Chinese Communist leaders are indeed a re- 
markable group of true believers" in their 
doctrines, if we are prone to forget or ignore 
their history and their past actions, if we do 
not exercise the wisdom which can point 
toward the day when the Chinese people 
can abondon class struggle and revolution- 
ary would violence as the path to their mod- 
ernization, then the human cost of Commu- 
nism in China, detailed in the pages above, 
will in all probability, mount very much 
higher. 


FOOTNOTES 


t Liu Shaw-tong, Out of Red China (New York: 
Duell, Sloan, 1952), p. 269. These are the conclud- 
ing words of a book written during the last days of 
the Stalinist era. 

“It is probably not inaccurate to say that a great 
number of China specialists in the West have been 
almost as instrumental to building up the image of 
Mao the superman as were the Soviet specialists 
who analyzed Stalin's supposed brilliance in the 
1930's. The Stalin-like features of Mao Tse-tung 
have been brilliantly analyzed by Arthur H. Cohen. 
See Problems of Communism, 15.5 (Sept.-Oct., 
1966), pp. 8-16 and 16.2 (Mar.-Apr., 1967), pp. 97-9. 
Cohen clearly has the better logical and academic 
position in an exchange with Stuart R. Schram, a 
Mao biographer and contributor to the image of 
the all-wise leader. The Western "analysts" of 
Chairman Mao frequently devote page after page 
to explorations of the workings of his mind in such 
a way as to Indicate that he thinks in all fields and 
solidly at least 72 hours per day. The frequent visi- 
tor to Communist China and a semi-official biogra- 
pher of Mao, Edgar Snow, has through his writings 
and reporting been probably the chief contributor 
to the romanticized view of Mao as a humanist rev- 
olutionary concerned about the fate of mankind. 
Snow hardly deigns to mention the almost constant 
persecution of creative intellectuals by a Mao who 
has been grasped up into the vortex of his own in- 
fallibility. As Cohen has noted in the second of the 
pieces cited; “Most totalitarian rulers (including 
Hitler, Stalin, and Mao) have justified their ac- 
tions—to others, and no doubt to themselves—in 
terms of some greater good which their actions 
would supposedly bring to their subjects. What 
Mao shares with Hitler, however, is the frank and 
explicit rejection of ‘humanism’ as a motive or goal 
for his policies." Surely an eloquent example of the 
extremes to which outsiders can go in helping to 
build the Mao cult was an article which appeared in 
the Far Eastern Economic Review, January 15, 
1970, in which the author, Jack Gray, the Secretary 
of Glasgow University's Chinese Studies Depart- 
ment, found in Mao the most sophisticated modern 
economics and opined that “Mao's economic ideas 
are far closer to those of many Western economists 
dealing with the problems of underdevelopment 
(Hirschmann, Nurkse, Myrdal) than are the Lieber- 
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manist idea associated with Liu Shao-chi.” There 
were also apologist analysts who maintained that 
Stalin was as great an economist in the modern 
world as John Maynard Keynes! 

* Reprinted from the New York Daily Worker of 
June 12, 1956 in Problems of Communism, 5.4, Jul.- 
Aug. 1956, p. 4. 

* Western observers of the China scene have had, 
however, adequate reasons to question the nature 
of Maoist rule and its parallels with that of Stalin. 
There were, for example, the revelations during the 
"Hundred Flowers" movement of 1957. See Roder- 
ick MacFarquhar, The Hundred Flowers (London: 
Stevens, 1960). Then came the revelations from ref- 
ugees from the Great Leap Forward in 1958 and 
1959, and the flight and plight of the Tibetans, be- 
ginning in 1959. The revelations during the Cultur- 
al Revolution of 1966-1969 were also eloquent in de- 
tailing some of what had been going on in China. 

* Tibor Mende, China and Her Shadow (London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1960), p. 31. 

* For a discussion of how the initial support was 
squandered, see the author's The Elusive Elan: 
Problems of Political Control in Communist 
China," in R. F. Staar, ed., Aspects of Modern Com- 
munism (Columbia: University of South Carolina, 
1968), pp. 195-222. 

»The same Chou En-lai, for example, who is so 
frequently accepted as the "pragmatist" and the 
more reasonable of Peking's leaders, did not hesi- 
tate to supervise personally the extermination of 
the family of Ku Shun-chang in Shanghai after Ku 
had confessed to the Nationalists. This is just one 
of many incidents detailing in the autobiographical 
series published in Ming Pao (Hong Kong) No. 41, 
May, 1969, p. 94 by the former top Chinese Commu- 
nist colleague of Chou, Chang Kuo-t'ao. 

*Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Vo. IV (Peking: 
Foreign Languages Press, 1965), p. 418. By 1967 it 
was clear that "the people" were those who sup- 
ported Mao, his cult, and his thoughts, and (as was 
the case in the USSR under Stalín) many of his 
comrades were being purged for doubting his omin- 
iscience. 

' Mao's view of the two-stage revolution and the 
long period of coexistence which would mark the 
first stage was spelled out in his On New Democra- 
cy (January, 1940), Selected Works, Vol. II, pp. 339- 
384. 

Mao. “Report on an Investigation of the Peasant 
Movement in Hunan,” Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 28. 
Interestingly enough, the footnote to this passage 
in the official edition calls attention to the fact 
that these virtues enumerated are virtues attrib- 
uted to Confucius, a clear indication of where Mao 
would stand on some of those very humanistic 
qualities which has made Chinese civilization loved 
and respected. 

* Ibid, p. 29. 

10 Mao repeatedly called upon his Party and his 
people to learn from Stalin and to follow Stalin. 
See, for example, Selected Works, Vol. II, "Stalin , 
Friend of the Chinese People," pp. 335-336. 

Mao had said in his On New Democracy that in 
the world from now on “neutrality” is only a term 
for deceiving people, Selected Works, Vol. II, p. 364. 

1a This figure is given, for example, by D. G. Stew- 
art-Smith in his The Defeat of Communism 
(London; Ludgate Press, 1964), p. 223. 

13 See Tillman Durdin's dispatch in the New York 
Times, September 22, 1968. 

„J. Clement Lapp, Tensions in Communist 
China (a study prepared by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service for Senator Alexander Wiley), GPO, 
1960, p. 4. 

New York Times, November 13, 1951. 

15 Hsiao Ch'ien, How the Tillers Win Back Their 
Soil (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1951), pp. 
74-80. In view of the subsequent collectivization the 
irony of the title can be appreciated. One of the 
few good novels resulting from the literature of 
protest which followed Mao’s violence and betrayal 
of the peasants, and which captures the mood in 
the rural areas, is Eileen Chang's Naked Earth 
(Hong Kong: Union Press, 1956—original in Chinese 
published 1954). The English version is worthy of a 
rereading, especially by those who are disposed to 
report in euphoric terms—before they venture into 
Communist China's communes. 

„Chow Ching-wen, Ten Years of Storm (New 
York: Holt, 1960), pp. 112-113. 

"The Government Information Office in Taipei 
charged that over 47 million Chinese were liquidat- 
ed between 1949 and 1963. (Released from Taipei, 
Sept. 3, 1970.) 
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Radio Moscow, April 17, 1969. 

LLLI Ibid. 
aa the New York Times “Editorial” of June 2, 

% Lapp. Tensions in Communist China, p. 61. 

See R. L. Walker, China Under Communism; 
the First Five Years (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1955). p. 219. 

2? Mao, for example, in his "Hundred Flowers" 
speech estimated that a mere 800,000 had been 
killed, but this was in conflict with previous state- 
ments by Chou En-lai, Lo Jul-ching and others. 

?*Peter S. H. Tang and Joan Maloney, Commu- 
níst China: The Domestic Scene, 1949-1967 (South 
Orange: Seton Hall, 1967), p. 65. 

The contribution of the Labor Camps was dealt 
with in W. W. Hollister, China's Gross National 
Product and Social Accounts, 1950-1957 (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1958), pp. 102-103. But little work on its 
role in the economy has been done since, largely 
due to the absence of Chinese Communist statistics. 

See China News Analysis, Hong Kong, No. 377, 
November 16, 1961, p. 2. 

Survey of the China Mainland Press, U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Hong Kong, No. 4019, p. 18. 

Karl A. Wittfogel, “Forced Labor in Communist 
China," Problems of Communism, 5.4 Jul-Aug., 
1956, p. 40. This is one of the very few scholarly ar- 
ticles dealing with this important subject. Wittfogel 
notes that his figure means that one out of every 
forty people people in Communist China would be a 
slave laborer. 

?5 Y. L. Wu, An Economic Survey of Communist 
China (New York: Bookman, 1956), p. 322. A. D. 
Barnett in his Communist China: The Early Years, 
1949-1955 (New York: Praeger, 1964), p. 65 is more 
cautious and says that the Figure is "probably in 
the millions." He notes, however, the point being 
made here that the human element is undisclosed 
in the "dry, bureaucratic and lifeless prose" of Chi- 
nese Communist publications. (p. 67). 

Some compelling stories are related in Forced 
Labor, UNESCO, Document E/2815, December 15, 
1955, pi». 92ff. One personal tale is reproduced in an 
Appendix. 

It is legitimate to wonder whether there are 
those so anxious to have the "privilege" of a guided 
tour in Mao-land that, as journalists or scholars, 
they are unwilling to report the many similar sto- 
ries of violence available in Hong Kong on an 
almost daily basis. 

°° Reprinted in The New Men (Hong Kong: China 
Viewpoints, 1957), pp. 52-53. 

"See R. L. Walker, "Letters from the Com- 
munes," The New Leader, June 15, 1959, esp. pp. 
23ff. 

u R. L. Walker, “Hunger in China," The New 
Leader (Special Supplement), May 30, 1960, pp. 27- 
28. 

33 Peggy Durdin, The Bitter Tea of Mao's Red 
Guards," New York Times Magazine, January 19, 
1969. 

L. LaDany, China News Analysis (Hong Kong), 
No. 772, September 5, 1969. 

35 Quoted from Roderick MacFarquhar, The Hun- 
dred Flowers (London: Stevens, 1960), pp. 94-95. 

55 Peggy Durdin, "The Bitter Tea of Mao's Red 
Guards," p. 35. 

?! Ma Sitson, “Terror at the Hands of the Red 
Guard," Life (June 2, 1967), p. 29. 

Mu Fu-sheng, The Wilting of the Hundred 
Flowers, p. 257. 

% New China Agency release, Peking, August 25. 
1966. 

Mu Fu-sheng, p. 258. 

** China News Analysis, No. 774, September 19, 
1969, 

*3 China News Analysis, No, 870, July 10, 1970. 

**New China News Agency, Peking, September 
25, 1970. 

** Dispatch of James Yeh in the Mainichi Daily 
News, Tokoyo, September 4, 1969. 
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*: Washington Post, April 16, 1970. 
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COUNTRY REPORTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
PRACTICES FOR 1989 


(Report submitted to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate by the Department of State in 
Accordance With Sections 116(d) and 
502(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as Amended, February 1990) 


CHINA 


The People's Republic of China (PRC) is 
an authoritarian one-party state ruled by 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). Fol- 
lowing the Beijing massacre in early June, 
the Government reinforced totalitarian 
measures to control political views. A closed 
inner circle of a few senior leaders exercises 
ultimate power over the nation, with Deng 
Xiaoping the first among equals. Some of 
these party elders hold positions within the 
Politburo, the Central Military Commission, 
or other organs, Others hold no formal posi- 
tions of authority but still wield consider- 
able influence. 

The Government maintains control 
through a nationwide security network 
which includes the Ministry of State Securi- 
ty; the Ministry of Public Security; the Min- 
istry of National Defense; state judicial, 
procuratorial, and penal systems; and 
through traditional societal pressure. In 
1989 the security network was responsible 
for widespread human rights abuses, espe- 
cially in Beijing and Xizang (Tibet). 

Despite 10 years of economic reforms in- 
tended to expand the role of market forces, 
China's centrally planned economy still re- 
tains price controls and allocations of some 
key goods by administrative directive. The 
Government has deceniralized some eco- 
nomic decisionmaking authority and en- 
dorsed the development of a small private 
sector, particularly in retail sales and serv- 
ices. As part of a comprehensive economic 
austerity and restructuring program initiat- 
ed in 1988, the Government took a more ag- 
gressive approach in scrutinizing private 
firms, punishing tax evaders, and attempt- 
ing to limit the incomes of private entrepre- 
neurs. The central authorities also withdrew 
some of the economic decisionmaking power 
delegated to lower levels. 

The human rights climate in China dete- 
riorated dramatically in 1989. On March 5- 
7, People's Armed Police (PAP) used indis- 
criminate and excessive force in suppressing 
demonstrations in Lhasa, Tibet, killing 
scores of persons. These killings and other 
serious human rights abuses, however, were 
dwarfed when the leadership ordered the 
People's Liberation Army (PLA) and other 
security forces to suppress forcefully a 
peaceful, student-led movement seeking 
greater freedom for China's people. At least 
several hundred, and possibly thousands, of 
people were killed in Beijing on June 3-4. 
The Beijing massacre was followed by a 
drastic country-wide crackdown on partici- 
pants, supporters, and sympathizers. Thou- 
sands were arrested and about a score are 
known to have been executed, following 
trials which fell far short of international 
standards, for alleged crimes committed 
during the arrest. There have been persist- 
ent but unconfirmed reports of numerous 
unannounced executions. At year's end the 
crackdown was still continuing. The Gov- 
ernment attempted to defend its actions by 
a massive disinformation campaign, expul- 
sion and harassment of foreign journalists, 
a ban on the sale of books by dissidents, and 
the jamming of the Voice of America and 
some other foreign radio stations. Virtually 
all internationally recognized human rights 
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discussed in this report are restricted, many 
of them severely. 


RESPECT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


Section 1: Respect for the Integrity of the 
Person, Including Freedom from: 


a. Political and Other Extrajudicial Killing 


By far the most serious instance of extra- 
judicial killing in China in 1989 was the 
June 3-4 massacre in Beijing. Credible evi- 
dence indicates that the leadership deliber- 
ately ordered the use of lethal force to sup- 
press peaceful demonstrations. The exces- 
sive force employed resulted in the deaths 
of many unarmed civilians. As noted above, 
estimates of the number killed vary widely, 
and an exact accounting may never be possi- 
ble. 

In early March, the PAP shot and killed 
scores of Tibetan monks and their support- 
ers during demonstrations in Lhasa. Hun- 
dreds more were injured as police used indis- 
criminate and excessive force to quell pro- 
Lests in support of Tibetan independence. 

Many independent observers believe that 
the number of persons actually executed in 
connection with the 1989 demonstrations 
throughout the country is far higher than 
those officially announced to date. Confir- 
mation of such executions is not available, 
and Chinese officials have refused to re- 
—— to diplomatic requests for informa- 
tion. 

According to reliable sources, 2 persons 
were kiled and 150 injured, 10 seriously, 
during an April police raid on an under- 
ground Catholic church service in Shijiaz- 
huang, Hebei Province. 


b. Disappearance 


The Government, as a matter of course, 
does not publicly announce the names of 
those detained or arrested. In view of the 
large number detained after the Beijing 
massacre, concerns have arisen over the fate 
of those detainees whose status has not 
been clarified. 

There were credible reports of numerous 
raids on university campuses, private resi- 
dences, workers' dormitories, think tanks, 
and hotels in the weeks following the June 
3-4 massacre by both the PLA and various 
security bureaus. Large numbers of persons 
who participated in or supported the spring 
demonstrations were detained. While most 
of these detentions occurred soon after the 
June massacre, the crackdown continued 
months later. When universities reopened, 
returning students were investigated, and 
some students were detained by security 
forces. The Government acknowledges that 
some students, such as Liu Gang, Zhou 
Fengsuo, Ma Shaofang, and others on the 
list of 21 most wanted, have been arrested; 
however, it has not publicly charged, or ac- 
knowledged holding, the majority of stu- 
dents reportedly detained whose where- 
abouts are unknown. Some workers at a 
computer firm that supported deposed CCP 
General Secretary Zhao Ziyang, journalists 
from Beijing-based newspapers, and intellec- 
tuals also remain unaccounted for. Since an- 
nouncing a total of about 2,500 detentions 
by the end of June, the Government has re- 
fused to comment on the number of addi- 
tional detentions since that time or to pro- 
vide any information on those detained. 

Detention of leaders of unofficial religious 
groups continued in 1989, often with no no- 
tification to followers or family members. 
At least two dozen bishops, priests, and 
laymen of the underground Catholic church 
were detained during the year, and the 
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status of several of them remained unknown 
at year's end. 

The whereabouts and status of many Ti- 
betans detained during demonstrations in 
Lhasa are also unknown. A security official 
told a Western journalist in October that 
400 had been arrested after the March dem- 
onstrations and that 323 were subsequently 
released. Other reports from Tibet cite sig- 
nificantly higher figures. 


c. Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman, or 
Degrading Treatment or Punishment 


Reports of torture and degrading treat- 
ment of persons detained for committing so- 
called counterrevolutionary crimes have 
been persistent and consistent. Many Chi- 
nese citizens who participated in the demon- 
strations suffered beatings and other forms 
of ill-treatment in police efforts to extract 
information about others who may have 
been involved in the demonstrations. A 
person involved in erecting the Goddess of 
Democracy statue in Tiananmen Square was 
repeatedly detained, beaten, and forced to 
implicate others. He remains under deten- 
tion, and it is not known if he has been offi- 
cially charged. As of year's end, there were 
continuing reliable reports of beatings of 
political detainees in the Beijing area by se- 
curity forces. 

In Tibet officials have rebuffed diplomatic 
requests to visit prisons and to discuss indi- 
vidual human rights cases. Since the sup- 
pression of the March 5-7 demonstrations in 
Lhasa, there have been persistent and con- 
vincing reports of torture of those detained 
or arrested. A March 1989 report by U.S. 
Congressional staff related accounts, based 
on interviews with refugees from Tibet, of 
cruel and unusual punishment of Tibetans. 

Conditions in Chinese prisons are invari- 
ably harsh and frequently degrading. Ac- 
cording to press reports, more than 200 stu- 
dents and intellectuals are being held in the 
Qincheng maximum-security prison north 
of Beijing. Prisoners are reportedly packed 
eight to a cell. A person imprisoned prior to 
the June massacre reported beatings in pris- 
ons in western China. Prisoners, both crimi- 
nal and political, are subjected to severe 
psychological pressure to confess their 
"errors." Those who resist are sometimes 
beaten and denied family contact. According 
to an official of the Supreme People's Pro- 
curatorate, cases under investigation con- 
cerning illegal arrests and the extraction of 
confessions by torture rose 57.7 percent 
during the first 6 months of 1989 as com- 
pared with the same period in 1988. The 
People's Procuratorates agreed to hear 
21,838 cases involving charges of torture. Of 
these, 838 were major criminal cases. 


d. Arbitrary Arrest, Detention, or Exile 


China's Criminal Procedure Law pro- 
scribes arbitrary arrest or detention. Ac- 
cording to the law, interrogation should 
take place within 24 hours of detention, and 
the detainee's family or work unit should be 
informed of the reasons for it and the place 
of detention. Articles 43-52 of the Criminal 
Procedure Law, however, permit the police 
to delay notifying the family and work unit 
"in circumstances where notification would 
hinder the investigation." Frequently 
family members are not informed when in- 
dividuals are detained for political reasons. 
A detainee may be held legally for up to 10 
days prior to formal arrest. In some cases, 
however, detainees have been held for 
months without charge. 

Under Article 19 of The Regulations of 
the PRC on Administrative Penalties for 
Public Security," police have the authority 
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to assign persons accused of disturbing the 
peace, fabricating rumors, hindering govern- 
ment officials from performing their official 
duties, and other minor public order of- 
fenses to labor education“ camps for up to 
3 years. According to an article in the offi- 
cial press in October, some 2 million Chi- 
nese citizens have been sent to these camps 
in the past 10 years. 

Sentences imposed by criminal courts may 
be served in prisons or in “reform through 
labor" camps, whose function is not fully 
explained in the legal code. Many of these 
are in remote areas such as Xinjiang or 
Qinghai. Upon release from these camps, 
many prisoners reportedly have been denied 
permission to return to their homes and 
forced to remain in these underpopulated 
regions. This amounts to a form of internal 
exile. 

Some of those detained since the June 
massacre may be charged with “crimes of 
counterrevolution," under Articles 90-104 of 
the Criminal Law. These articles are cast in 
such broad terms that they empower the 
State to detain people for a wide range of 
activities considered in violation of the law. 
Those detained for committing ‘crimes of 
counterrevolution" are treated in theory the 
same as those detained for other crimes, 
and their cases are supposed to be handled 
in accordance with the Criminal Procedure 
Law. The imposition of martial law in parts 
of Beijing in late May permitted martial law 
authorities to issue orders and detain people 
independent of the authority of the local 
Beijing government. Large numbers of 
people may be detained for long periods of 
time without any public notification while 
the PLA and police conduct their investiga- 
tions. 

In 1989 the number of persons accused of 
political offenses rose dramatically as a 
result of the spring demonstrations. The 
number of people initially detained and the 
number who remain under detention has 
not been released. Estimates of the number 
of detainees after June 4 vary from the 
2,500 officially announced in late June to 
over 100,000 according to some journalists 
and human rights groups. Western press re- 
ports in December quoted “well-informed” 
government sources as putting the figure at 
10,000. 

Most of those detained appear to be 
manual workers. A number of prominent in- 


tellectuals were also detained, including 
journalist Dai Qing, former Democracy 
Wall prisoner Ren Wanding, reformist 


Party official Bao Tong, and several student 
leaders. 

Some applicants for foreign visas have re- 
portedly been detained and interrogated for 
at least several days. 

Several hundred people connected with 
the March 5-7 proindependence demonstra- 
tions in Lhasa were subsequently detained. 
The Tibet Daily published on September 14 
and 25 the names of 14 Tibetan Buddhist 
nuns who were detained and sentenced to 2 
to 3 years of “labor education" for demon- 
strating in Lhasa on September 2 and 22. 
The nuns were detained for shouting in a 
public area slogans demanding independ- 
ence for Tibet and were accused by the 
police of engaging in “separatist activity.” 
The police detained the nuns and immedi- 
ately adjudicated their cases under their 
own authority. Because of the secrecy sur- 
rounding these matters and the Govern- 
ment's refusal to discuss them, reliable esti- 
mates of the total number of political pris- 
oners in Tibet, as in the rest of China, are 
not obtainable. 
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With regard to forced or compulsory 
labor, see Section 6.c. 


e. Denial of Fair Public Trial 


China's judiciary is not independent but is 
controlled by the CCP. The highest court is 
the Supreme People’s Court. The next level 
is the High Provincial People’s Court, fol- 
lowed by the Intermediate Local People’s 
Court, and then the Basic Local County 
People's Court. Separate and special mili- 
tary, maritime, and railway courts function 
directly under the Supreme People's Court. 

In recent years the CCP and the Govern- 
ment have moved toward establishment of a 
more independent legal system. There have 
been efforts to define broadly stated laws 
more narrowly, including the provisions of 
the law on “crimes of counterrevolution,” to 
make clear what are criminally indictable 
offenses. Programs have been set up to pro- 
vide professional training for judges 
through overseas training courses to ac- 
quaint them with legal procedures in the 
West. Since June, however, the impetus for 
legal reform has waned. 

Due process rights are stipulated under 
the Constitution but are often ignored in 
practice. The law requires that all trials be 
held in public, except those involving state 
secrets, juveniles, and “personal secrets." It 
also states that a defendant may be held in 
custody during investigation prior to the 
trial for a maximum of 2 months, although 
a 1-month extension may be requested from 
the next highest procuratorate. The procur- 
atorate then has 1% months to decide 
whether or not to prosecute the case. An ad- 
ditional month is permitted if "supplemen- 
tary investigation” is needed. Any further 
delay requires approval of the Standing 
Committee of the NPC. In practice, the 
period of pretrial detention can be much 
longer. Two American citizens arrested for 
alleged fraud and forgery were held for 7 
months before a decision was made not to 
prosecute. 

The procuratorate sends to trial only 
those persons it determines are guilty. Per- 
sons appearing before the court are pre- 
sumed guilty, and trials are thus, in effect, 
sentencing hearings. Defense lawyers 
almost never contest their client’s guilt; 
their function is generally confined to re- 
questing clemency. There is an appeal proc- 
ess, but initial decisions are rarely over- 
turned, and sentences can actually be in- 
creased. Defendants are expected to “show 
the right attitude’ by confessing their 
crime, and, because they are presumed 
guilty, those who fail to confess are treated 
more harshly. 

The Government has publicly announced 
the executions of a score of persons who 
were tried and found guilty of crimes direct- 
ly linked to the spring demonstrations. For 
example, three were executed in Shanghai 
on June 22 allegedly for burning a train, 
seven in Beijing on June 22 allegedly for 
“setting fire to military trucks, stealing mili- 
tary goods, and assaulting soldiers,” and two 
in Chengdu in July allegedly for arson. A 
factory worker in Jinan was sentenced to 
death in late October for allegedly setting 
fire to a car, three in Chengdu in November 
for burning a cinema, and two in Beijing in 
December for beating a policeman to death. 

The Government has repeatedly argued 
that those executed were "legally" found 
guilty of destroying government property or 
other internationally recognized crimes, and 
not of political offenses. The executions in 
Shanghai at least tend to belie the Govern- 
ment's assertion. On June 6, during demon- 
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strations protesting the massacre of civil- 
ians in Beijing, a train ran over a group of 
demonstrators in the Shanghai suburbs, 
killing six. Angered by this, hundreds of 
people reportedly stormed that train or the 
next train nearing the station and burned it. 
A railway court convicted and sentenced to 
death three people for burning the train. No 
one was detained in connection with the 
death of the six demonstrators. The Gov- 
ernment contended that the defendants 
were accorded their full rights. Serious 
doubts about the fairness of the trial 
remain, however, including the excessive 
sentences, the selection of these three per- 
sons for prosecution from among the hun- 
dreds involved, the hurried nature of the 
trial, and the mental competence of at least 
one of the defendants. Given the near total 
lack of procedural safeguards in these trials, 
government claims that the accused re- 
ceived “due process” are not credible. 

Those arrested for crimes of counterrevo- 
lution frequently are tried in secret and 
family members are not informed of the 
charges or details of the case. Credible re- 
ports suggest that even years after the con- 
viction and imprisonment of a person con- 
sidered a dissident, family members still do 
not know the details of the alleged crime. 

A number of political prisoners jailed in 
previous cycles of repression, notably De- 
mocracy Wall" dissident Wei Jingsheng, 
remain in prison. Yang Wei, a former stu- 
dent in the United States who was jailed for 
2 years for activities during the 1986 demon- 
strations, was released in January but de- 
tained again in July for involvement in the 
spring protests. Among those who have 
been tried and convicted for clearly political 
offenses during 1989 are Xiao Bin, who re- 
ceived a 10-year sentence for "spreading 
rumors" about the demonstrations to the 
American Broadcasting Corporation (ABC) 
television; Zhang Weiping, sentenced to 9 
years' imprisonment for telephoning infor- 
mation on Hangzhou protests to the Voice 
of America (VOA); and Chen Zhixiang, a 
teacher in Guangzhou who was given 10 
years for painting a counterrevolutionary“ 
slogan. Persistent reports claim that many 
others, perhaps several hundred, have been 
secretly convicted of similar political of- 
fenses. 

f. Arbitrary Interference with Privacy, 
Family, Home, or Correspondence 


The law requires that search warrants be 
issued before authorities may search prem- 
ises, but it is often ignored. It is unlikely the 
army and the security forces obtained war- 
rants prior to their raids on homes and busi- 
nesses to arrest counterrevolutionaries“ for 
their role in the democracy demonstrations. 

Personal and family life are extensively 
monitored and regulated by authorities. 
Most persons depend on their work unit for 
employment, housing, ration coupons, per- 
mission to marry or have a child, and other 
aspects of ordinary life. The work unit, 
along with the neighborhood watch commit- 
tee, monitors activities and attitudes. In the 
wake of the demonstrations, authorities 
have redefined the function of the neigh- 
borhood watch committees, requiring them 
to work more closely with the Public Securi- 
ty Bureau. Mail is often opened and read, 
telephones monitored, and television cam- 
eras located at some key intersections, in 
luxury hotels, and in some buildings. After 
the post-Tiananmen crackdown began, the 
authorities produced television footage from 
clandestine cameras showing alleged Taiwan 
spies observings the Tiananmen Square 
demonstrations, and student leader Wuer 
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Kaixi and other demonstrators eating at the 
Beijing Hotel. 

The Government strictly regulates deal- 
ings between Chinese citizens and foreign- 
ers. Virtually all foreigners are forced to live 
separately in designated residential com- 
pounds, and all Chinese entering the foreign 
areas are closely monitored by guards and 
video cameras on roofs and in elevators. 
Residences of foreign diplomats, journalists, 
and businessmen are assumed to be elec- 
tronically and physically monitored. 

The Chinese Government maintains a 
comprehensive and highly intrusive family 
planning program. Individual and family de- 
cisions about bearing children are controlled 
by the State, with severe sanctions against 
those who deviate from official guidelines. 
The Central Government sets an annual na- 
tionwide goal for the number of births to be 
authorized. This is then apportioned among 
provinces, and further down through pre- 
fecture, county, town, and district levels. Ul- 
timately, each work unit (village, factory, or 
government office) receives a target figure 
for births over the next few years. As the al- 
lotments are quite small, couples wishing to 
have a second child often must wait many 
years before receiving permission. In some 
areas, newly married couples have also been 
required to wait years before having their 
first child. 

While strongly encouraging all couples to 
have only one child, Chinese policy allows 
two or more children for many rural fami- 
lies. Members of ethnic minorities, particu- 
larly in remote areas, are also generally not 
subject to the same strict limitations im- 
posed on the Han majority. 

Implementation of the policy varies 
widely from place to place and from year to 
year. In many areas, couples apparently are 
able to have several children without incur- 
ring any penalty, while in other areas en- 
forcement has been excessively harsh. Peri- 
odic campaigns exhort all Chinese to have 
fewer children, to have them later in life, 
and to space them more widely. When na- 
tional targets are not met, officials call for 
stricter implementation, and some have ad- 
vocated more coercive methods than central 
government policy currently authorizes. 
Local officials have great discretion in how, 
and how severely, the policy is implement- 
ed. 
Under China's national Marriage Law, 
women may not legally marry before age 20; 
men before age 22. In practice, early mar- 
riages are discouraged, and the press fre- 
quently extols the virtues of later marriage. 
Lack of available housing and other socíal 
concerns are often cited as additional rea- 
sons to delay marriage. 

Couples are not allowed free choice about 
whether to practice family planning, how 
many children they may have, or when they 
may have them. In practice, most couples 
have little choice concerning the form of 
birth control to use. 

The population control policy relies pri- 
marily on heavy doses of education and 
propaganda, augmented by sever psycholog- 
ical pressure on those who resist. Discipli- 
nary measures against couples who violate 
the policy include stiff fines (often as high 
as a year's salary), withholding of social 
services, demotion, and other administrative 
punishments. If a unit exceeds its alloca- 
tion, punishment may be meted out to the 
offending couples, to unit officials, and to 
the unit as a whole. Some local officials 
have reportedly destroyed or confiscated 
the private property of families with unau- 
thorized children if fines are not paid. In 
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1988 a Chinese couple studying in the 
United States, Dr. Li Quanbang and Ms. 
Ping Hong, were threatened with severe 
punishment if Ms Ping refused to abort her 
second child before returning to China. Ms. 
Ping's employer warned her that, if she re- 
turned, she would have to have an abortion 
even in the third trimester of pregnancy. If 
she insisted on having the child, she would 
be placed on probation and the entire facto- 
ry would be punished. Eventually the au- 
thorities relented, but the U.S. Government 
determined that the Li family and a few 
other Chinese couples who faced similar sit- 
uations had demonstrated a well-founded 
fear of persecution and granted them 
asylum in the United States. 

Physical compulsion to submit to abortion 
or sterilization is not authorized, but contin- 
ues to occur as officials strive to meet popu- 
lation targets. Reports of forced abortions 
and sterilizations continue, though well 
below the levels of the early 1980's. In early 
1989, a U.S. Congressional staff delegation 
interviewed Tibetan refugees in Nepal. 
They, and some previous news stories, re- 
ported harrowing accounts of abuses in 
Tibet. 

Chinese officials have consistently main- 
tained that China does not condone forced 
abortion and sterilization and that officials 
who commit such abuses are punished. 
They admit, however, that such punishment 
is rare and have refused to provide docu- 
mentation of any punishments. 

Female infanticide also persists in some 
rural areas. Insistence that local oficials 
meet population goals has contributed to 
the reemergence of this traditional practice, 
generally by parents who hope to have more 
sons without incurring official punishment. 
There are allegations that some Chinese of- 
ficials and doctors have participated in in- 
fanticide or in abortions so late in pregnan- 
cy as to be tantamount to infanticide. The 
Chinese Government strongly opposes in- 
fanticide, to the point of prosecuting of- 
fenders, but has been unable to eradicate it. 

One recent development in China's popu- 
lation control policy was the passage in No- 
vember 1988 of a set of eugenic regulations 
in Gansu province prohibiting people with 
severe mental handicaps from having chil- 
dren. Provincial official estimate the rules 
will affect some 26,000 persons whose intel- 
ligence quotient is judged to be 49 or lower. 
Should any of these persons decide to 
marry, one spouse must undergo steriliza- 
tion. For those already married, one partner 
must be sterilized and any pregnancies com- 
pulsorily aborted. Officials claim that per- 
mission for any operation requires the con- 
sent of a mentally competent relative but 
acknowledge that heavy psychological pres- 
sure may be employed to obtain consent. As 
of December 1989, provincial officials said 
that 1,714 persons had been identified as re- 
quiring sterilization, and 731 operations had 
been performed. According to a Health Min- 
istry official, the Government is drafting a 
new law to extend the ban nationwide. 

Despite a decade of efforts, officials ac- 
knowledge that population growth has sig- 
nificantly exceeded the national targets and 
that the goal of holding China's population 
to 1.2 billion by the end of the century will 
not be met. This realization, together with a 
recent escalation of official rhetoric, have 
led some observers to suggest that China 
may be entering a new cycle of strict en- 
forcement of family planning policies, after 
a period of relative relaxation. 
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g. Use of Excessive Force and Violations of 
Humanitarian Law in Internal Conflicts 


On June 3-4, in order to clear peaceful 
demonstrators who had occupied Tianan- 
men Square for several weeks, PLA troops 
fired heavily and indiscriminately at crowds 
in the approaches to and around Tianan- 
men Square, resulting in at least hundreds 
of deaths and thousands of injuries. Some 
were crushed by military vehicles driven 
into the crowd. The PLA also suffered 
scores of casualties as enraged citizens 
fought back. According to Western diplo- 
mats, some PLA casualties also resulted 
from soldiers accidentally shooting or injur- 
ing other soldiers. While it is difficult to 
know precisely how many civilians died or 
were injured, the numbers are certainly far 
greater than those cited by authorities. 
Mayor Chen Xitong, in a speech before the 
National People’s Congress Standing Com- 
mittee on June 30, said over 200 civilians 
were killed, including 36 students, and 3,000 
injured, with “dozens of soldiers and police 
killed and 6,000 injured." Hospitals and 
human rights groups, however, provided 
much higher estimates. Visiting several hos- 
pitals in Beijing after the June 3-4 massa- 
cre, diplomats and other observers viewed 
scores of dead civilians, including women 
and children, with bullet wounds and other 
injuries, and heard from medical personnel 
the hardships the hospitals faced in treat- 
ing the dead and injured. At one hospital, 
doctors said that on June 3, 50 civilians had 
died from bullet wounds in their hospital 
alone. 

The authorities clearly used excessive 
deadly force against the demonstrators. 
While they used tear gas and rubber bullets 
briefly in some areas of Beijing, the PLA 
and security forces relied primarily on 
lethal force rather than traditional riot con- 
trol techniques to clear demonstrators from 
the roads leading to Tiananmen Square. 
Foreign diplomats and their families did not 
escape the heavy-handed actions of the 
PLA. On June 7, PLA soldiers, allegedly re- 
turning fire from a sniper, shot at a diplo- 
matic housing complex, spraying scores of 
apartments with gunfire but causing no cas- 
ualties. Chinese authorities have produced 
no evidence that a sniper was actually 
present in the compound and firing at the 
PLA. 

Security forces used excessive force in 
breaking up a religious ceremony and dem- 
onstration by members of the underground 
Catholic Church near Shijiazhuang, Hebei 
Province in April, leaving 2 civilians dead 
and at least 150 injured. In another major 
incident involving the use of excessive force 
during demonstrations in Lhasa on March 
5-7, police shot and killed scores of Tibetan 
monks and their supporters. 

Section 2: Respect for Civil Rights, 
Including: 
a. Freedom of Speech and Press 


Freedom of speech and self-expression are 
severely restricted. Limited criticism of gov- 
ernment policies and officials is tolerated 
and had increased ín recent years. However, 
the limits were tightened again after June 4. 
Citizens are not permitted to criticize senior 
leaders or to express opinions contrary to 
the "Four Cardinal Principles"; Marxism/ 
Leninism/Mao Zedong Thought as the theo- 
retical foundation of the State, socialism as 
its goal, Communist Party leadership, and 
the people's democratic dictatorship" 
(which includes the right to use force 
against “counter-revolutionaries’’). 

Those who violate these guidelines fre- 
quently are severely punished. Xiao Bin, a 
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worker in Dalian, was sentenced to 10 years' 
imprisonment for expressing personal views 
on the Beijing massacre to an ABC news 
crew, and Zhang Weiping, a student, was 
sentenced to 9 years' imprisonment for in- 
forming VOA about antigovernment demon- 
strations. 

Renowned scientist and dissident Fang 
Lizhi sent senior leader Deng Xiaoping an 
open letter on January 6 appealing for am- 
nesty for political prisoners. On February 
16, 33 prominent intellectuals signed an 
open letter to the national leadership sup- 
porting Fang's call for amnesty. The Gov- 
ernment attacked the letter in the official 
press on February 23 and later character- 
ized it as an act of "counterrevolution." 
Some signatories have since fled China 
while others have been detained. Security 
forces stepped up surveillance of Fang and 
restricted his movements. He and his wife Li 
Shuxian were physically prevented from at- 
tending a banquet in Beijing hosted by 
President and Mrs. Bush. In June Fang and 
Li took refuge in the U.S. Embassy, after 
which the Government charged them with 
criminal counterrevolutionary“ activity 
and named them as key “conspirators” in 
the student demonstrations. 

Television and radio are strictly controlled 
by the Government and used to propagate 
the party’s version of events. In the wake of 
the June 3-4 events, the authorities began a 
massive disinformation campaign, asserting 
that the spring demonstrations had evolved 
into a counterrevolutionary rebellion led by 
a few conspirators. State Council spokesman 
Yuan Mu claimed on June 16 that only 300 
had died on June 3-4, half of them PLA sol- 
diers. Regular programming was replaced by 
special programs giving the CCP's version of 
events. These programs were broadcast sev- 
eral times a day for weeks. In July China 
Central Television (CCTV) broadcast a four- 
part program conveying the official version 
of the massacre. Events were altered to sug- 
gest that the troops had been called in to 
“quell a riot" rather than that troops fired 
on peaceful demonstrators who then react- 
ed in a rage. Again on September 23, CCTV 
televised a special program countering 
charges by activists in the United States and 
featuring comments by Liu Xiaobo, de- 
tained since June, denying that anyone had 
died in Tiananmen Square. In the wake of 
the massacre, television news constantly re- 
played assertions of government officials 
such as Yuan Mu and selected remarks by 
the handful of foreign observers supportive 
of the Government position. 

Following the imposition of martial law in 
Beijing, the Chinese cut off the satellite 
feed for the U.S. network news services. Se- 
curity authorities and PLA soldiers on the 
night of June 3-4 detained two U.S. report- 
ers along with a number of other foreign 
journalists. In the aftermath, authorities se- 
verely restricted the movements of foreign 
journalists, harassing and expelling several 
of them. 

After an 11-year moratorium, the Govern- 
ment resumed jamming VOA Chinese-lan- 
guage broadcasts on May 21. The official 
press has harshly attacked VOA reports, 
claiming that they were part of a Western 
conspiracy to subvert China, Chinese au- 
thorities confiscated film from foreigners 
leaving the country and insisted on develop- 
ing it for review and censorship. 

Restrictions on the publication of books 
and other printed material, which had gen- 
erally eased during the 1980's, have become 
much more stringent since June. Print 
media, like the broadcast media, have been 
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used to disseminate disinformation about 
the spring demonstrations and the Govern- 
ment's crackdown. 

A number of journalists were detained or 
otherwise officially harassed in 1989. During 
the demonstrations, then Shanghai Party 
Secretary Jiang Zemin sacked the editor of 
the World Economic Herald, Qin Benli, and 
closed the newspaper, silencing one of the 
countrys few independent  journalistic 
voices. Since June, Qin has been under in- 
vestigation. His Beijing bureau chief was ar- 
rested and several staff writers are still de- 
tained. Other journalists apparently still 
under detention include personnel from the 
government mouthpiece People's Daily, the 
official English-language China Daily, 
Guangming Daily, and Radio Beijing. 
Others have been dismissed from their jobs 
for printing material at variance with the 
party line, including editor Tan Wenrui and 
director Qian Liren of People’s Daily, pub- 
lisher Zhang Li and editor Li Jiawei of the 
Sichuan Provincial Social Science Academy 
Publishing House, Editor-in-Chief Yao 
Xihua of the Guangming Daily, Editor-in- 
Chief Li Xiaoshi and Deputy Editor-in- 
Chief Sun Changjiang of the Science and 
Technology Daily. 

On July 17 the Government temporarily 
removed from the newsstands foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, magazines, and publica- 
tions in order to limit access by Chinese citi- 
zens to foreign news and to consolidate gov- 
ernment control over the importation and 
distribution of foreign printed material. 
While the ban was lifted at the end of 
August, tighter control on distribution has 
enabled authorities to censor foreign lan- 
guage material more effectively. For exam- 
ple, several issues of the Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review were withheld from news- 
stands or had offending articles removed. 
More recently, foreign media reports on the 
overthrow of Romanian dictator Ceaucescu 
have been barred from distribution. 

The Government reportedly has also 
banned publications by activists and other 
authors considered unacceptable. Writings 
by astrophysicist Fang Lizhi and his wife Li 
Shuxian, investigative journalist Liu 
Binyan, playwright Su Xiaokang, intellectu- 
als such as Su Shaozhi, Bao Tong, Jin 
Guantao, Ge Yang, Cao Siyuan, Li Honglin, 
Zhang Xianyang, Dai Qing, Liu Xiaobo, Yan 
Jiagi, and dozens of others have reportedly 
been banned. Li Ruihuan, member of the 
Standing Committee of the Politburo, on 
August 24 announced a campaign to “clean 
up and rectify" the publishing and audiovis- 
ual industries. Lí said the campaign was 
aimed at curbing publications advocating 
"bourgeois liberalization” (Western social, 
political, and cultural ideas) and pornogra- 
phy. 

In the wake of the student demonstra- 
tions, the Government has worked to reim- 
pose more rigid ideological control over the 
School system. The State Education Com- 
mission ordered that 30,000 fewer first-year 
students be admitted to universities for the 
fall 1989 semester. The cuts were primarily 
among those seeking to study the social sci- 
ences. The number of students studying 
Western philosophy, political science, and 
management were reduced. The entire first- 
year class at Beijing University, a main 
center for the demonstrations, was sent to 
an isolated camp for a year of military 
training and ideological indoctrination. (The 
Government said this program might be ex- 
panded to include additional universities in 
the future). Some recent college graduates 
are being sent from Beijing to the country- 
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side or to factories for ideological training. 
On July 1, a State Education Commission 
official told the Chinese press that “stu- 
dents’ level of patriotism and willingness to 
serve their country should be major crite- 
ria” in decisions on who should be permitted 
to study overseas. Required study of the 
writings of Communist theoreticians has 
been sharply increased. 

Investigations into press activities have 
led to intimidation of journalists and broad- 
casters, stronger press control, and a com- 
plete halt, for now, of press reform. The 
Government has made it clear that the 
press must support the party line and 
cannot question the “Four Cardinal Princi- 
ples." The detention of journalists and 
broadcasters described in earlier sections re- 
inforced the Government's message. 

b. Freedom of Peaceful Assembly and 
Association 


Article 35 of the Constitution guarantees 
the right “of assembly, of association, of 
procession, and of demonstration," but such 
activities may not infringe "upon the inter- 
ests of the State" (Article 51). In an effort 
to prevent students from again demonstrat- 
ing or occupying Tiananmen Square, the 
National People's Congress Standing Com- 
mittee on October 31 adopted a law govern- 
ing assemblies, parades, and demonstrations 
that significantly limits the right of individ- 
uals or groups to organize mass political ac- 
tivities. 

The law, in theory, guarantees the right 
to assemble and demonstrate but stipulates 
that parades and demonstrations must 
abide by the Constitution and laws and may 
not ‘infringe on the interests of the State, 
society, and collectives or the legitimate 
freedoms and rights of other citizens." In 
practice, this proscribes any protests against 
socialism or the leadership. Moreover, this 
stipulation could be used to ban protests 
that disrupt traffic, interfere with business, 
or occupy public places, and all acts that 
could be interpreted as "infringing" on the 
freedoms of other citizens. Also banned are 
demonstrations that advocate national sepa- 
ratism or jeopardize national unity. 

The law does not apply to "traditional cul- 
tural, recreational, or sports activities; 
normal religious activities; nor traditional, 
nongovernmental activities among the 
people." Also exempt are celebrations held 
by the State and assemblies held by "state 
organs, political parties, social groups, en- 
terprises, or institutions in accordance with 
the law or their organic charters." Presum- 
ably, local authorities retain the power to 
determine what are “normal” religious ac- 
tivities; unapproved gatherings, such as 
evangelical revivals, religious retreats, and 
outdoor masses could be restricted or 
banned. Similarly, local officials would 
decide when “traditional” cultural activities 
carry unacceptable political overtones relat- 
ed to such sensitive issues as national sepa- 
ratism. 

Procedures for obtaining a permit are ex- 
tremely restrictive and constructed in such 
& way as to discourage exercise of the right 
of assembly. Demonstration organizers must 
apply for a permit at least 5 days before the 
event, specifying the purpose, type of dem- 
onstration, slogans to be used, the number 
of participants and vehicles, the routes and 
times of the march, the number and type of 
audio equipment, and the names, addresses, 
and occupations of sponsors. Marches are 
generally to be confined to the hours of 6 
a.m. to 10 p.m. except with special permis- 
sion. The law reserves to local officals the 
right to change the time, location, and route 
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of a demonstration, even after giving ap- 
proval, requiring only that they “promptly 
notify” the sponsors. Citizens cannot orga- 
nize or participate in demonstrations out- 
side their own locality, nor can government 
employees organize or participate in pro- 
tests that “go against their responsibilities 
and obligations prescribed in relevant laws 
and regulations.” 

Professional and other mass associations 
are for the most part organized and con- 
trolled by the Communist Party. Other new 
regulations require all organizations to be 
officially registered and approved, including 
societies, research units, foundations, and 
chambers of commerce. Ostensibly aimed at 
secret societies and criminal gangs, the reg- 
ulations are also used to prevent the forma- 
tion of unauthorized political or labor orga- 
nizations, such as the student and worker 
groups that emerged before and during the 
spring prodemocracy protests. The regula- 
tions can also be used to close down unregis- 
tered house churches or discussion groups 
i local leaders deem potentially subver- 
sive. 

In parts of Beijing, martial law was im- 
posed on May 20 and remained in effect 
until lifted in January 1990. Under martial 
law, groups of people were not permitted to 
gather and demonstrations were strictly for- 
bidden. Martial law has also been in effect 
in Lhasa since demonstrations broke out 
there in early March. In areas where mar- 
tial law is not in effect, authorities also have 
adopted a stricter policy toward allowing 
groups of people to assemble. Information 
and security forces maintain a close watch 
on groups formed outside the Party estab- 
lishment, particularly unauthorized reli- 
gious groups and other associations. Asso- 
ciations recognized by the State are permit- 
ted to maintain relations with recognized 
international bodies, but these contacts are 
monitored and limited by the Government. 

For a discussion of freedom of association 
as it applies to labor unions, see Section 6.a. 

C. Freedom of Religion 


Religious freedom is subject to tight con- 
straints. While the Constitution affirms tol- 
eration of religious beliefs, the Government 
severely restricts religious practice outside 
the officially recognized and government- 
controlled religious institutions. Religious 
proselytizing is restricted to officially sanc- 
tioned places of worship or to the homes of 
persons properly registered with an official- 
ly recognized religious institution. Religious 
conversion is tolerated (though generally 
not for Communist Party members). 

By far the largest group of religious be- 
lievers in China are Buddhists who belong 
to the dominant Han ethnic group. Han 
Buddhist leaders generally cooperate with 
the Government and have experienced few 
reported difficulties. Daoism, widely prac- 
ticed in southern coastal provinces, is offi- 
cially respected as an important part of tra- 
ditional Chinese culture, but many of its 
practices conflict with government stric- 
tures against superstition and waste of 
arable land and have been heavily criticized. 
China permits Muslim citizens to make the 
hajj to Mecca, and over 2,000 Chinese, most 
subsidized by the Chinese Government or 
by overseas Muslims, make the journey an- 
nually. 

The Government insists that no religious 
institutions may be subject to foreign domi- 
nation or influence. In order to eliminate 
perceived foreign domination of Christian 
groups in the past, the Government in the 
1950's established the Catholic Patriotic As- 
sociation (CPA) and the Protestant Three 
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Self Movement (TSM). The CPA ordains its 
own bishops and priests, generally follows 
pre-Vatican II practices, and rejects papal 
authority. Proselytizing by foreign groups is 
forbidden. Americans and other foreigners 
have been expelled for distributing Bibles or 
proselytizing. Twelve Americans were de- 
tained in Kunming on June 23 and were 
later expelled for having imported religious 
materials. Officially sanctioned religious or- 
ganizations are permitted to maintain inter- 
national contacts as long as these do not 
entail foreign control. The TSM and its 
Buddhist and Muslim counterparts have es- 
tablished extensive networks of internation- 
al support. The CPA has no official ties to 
Catholic churches outside China, but its 
leaders frequently visit Catholic and other 
religious leaders abroad. 

Tibetan Buddism is also tightly con- 
trolled. Religious activity is thriving with 
some government support, though the 
number of monasteries and monks remains 
far below the pre-1949 level. The Govern- 
ment does not tolerate religious manifesta- 
tions that advocate Tibetan independence. 
The Government recognizes the Dalai Lama 
as a major religious figure, but condemns 
his political activities and his leadership of a 
“government in exile.” As with other reli- 
gious, Tibetan Buddhist activities are sub- 
ject to government monitoring and control. 
The Government exercised a considerable 
degree of control over the late Tibetan Bud- 
dhist Panchen Lama, the second most re- 
vered religious figure in Tibetan Buddhism. 
Following his death early in 1989, the State 
Council approved procedures for selecting 
the “reincarnated” Panchen Lama which 
will give the Government a prominent role. 

After forcefully suppressing all religious 
observance during the 1966-76 Cultural 
Revolution, the Government began in the 
late 1970's to restore or replace confiscated 
churches, temples, mosques, and monas- 
teries. The official religious organizations 
administer more than a dozen Catholic and 
Protestant seminaries, nine institutes to 
train imams and Islamic scholars, and insti- 
tutes to train Buddhist monks. The Govern- 
ment supervises the publications of religious 
material for distribution, to ensure that it 
conforms to religious beliefs and philosophi- 
cal positions sanctioned by the Government. 

There are active underground religious 
movements which pose an alternative to the 
state-regulated churches and temples. The 
Catholic underground church claims a mem- 
bership far larger than the 3.5 million offi- 
cially registered with the CPA, though 
actual figures are unknown. It has its own 
bishops and priests and conducts its own 
services. Protestants also conduct private 
services independent of government control; 
some of these groups are apparently quite 
dynamic. The Christian underground move- 
ment imports religious materials, including 
Bibles, from abroad. Underground church 
officials reject legally published material be- 
cause it does not conform to their beliefs. 
The Government generally tolerates but 
sometimes actively suppresses nonsanc- 
tioned religious groups. Security forces have 
raided illegal underground services, result- 
ing in arrests, injuries, and even deaths, as 
in the raid on an underground Catholic 
service in Hebei in April in which 2 persons 
were reportedly killed and 150 were injured. 

A large number of Catholic leaders and 
somewhat fewer Protestants have spent 
long periods in prison. Most long-term 
Catholic prisoners had been released by late 
1987, but detentions continue. Bishops 
Julius Jia Guozhi, Joseph Fan Xueyan, 
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Pietro Liu Guandong, Giuseppe Li Side, 

Jiang Liren, Mattia Lu Zhensheng, Filippo 

Yang Lipo, Paolo Li Zhenrong, Bartolomeo 

Yu Chengdi, and other priests in the under- 

ground Catholic Church as well as under- 

ground Protestant leaders were reportedly 
detained during 1989 for varying periods of 
time. Underground Catholic Bishop Casimir 

Wang Milu has not been seen since his 

arrest in 1986 and is presumed to be in 

prison. As of year’s end, no information was 
available on at least 20 Catholic priests de- 
tained by security forces in Hebei, Gansu, 

Sichuan, and Fujian provinces. Internation- 

al human rights groups report that at least 

30 underground Protestant leaders may also 

be in detention. 

d. Freedom of Movement Within the Coun- 
try, Foreign Travel, Emigration, and Re- 
patriation 
The Government uses an identification 

(ID) card system to restrict the movement 

of Chinese citizens within the country. Citi- 

zens are registered as residents of a particu- 
lar jurisdiction and assigned to a specific 
work unit. Movement within the country or 
change of workplace can, in most cases, be 
done only with government permission and 
agreement by the work unit. Those workers 
on short-term work contracts with a work 
unit have more leeway in movement. On ex- 
piration of a contract, the worker may be 
able to negotiate a position in another area 
or continue his contract. Significant num- 
bers of farmers have moved from the coun- 
tryside to cities in search of employment. 

Authorities are trying to limit the migration 

but they estimate there are at least a mil- 

lion unregistered persons in Shanghai and 

Guangzhou and 700,000 in Beijing. Meas- 

ures undertaken in connection with the 

Government's current austerity program 

will result in large-scale unemployment and 

authorities reportedly intend to enforce 
their return to the countryside. 

After the June disorders, the Ministry of 
Public Security ordered full national imple- 
mentation of regulations on carrying and 
checking residents' identification cards as of 
September 15. The cards have been under 
partial and experimental use for several 
years. 

Under the new procedures, citizens are re- 
quired to carry their ID cards at all times 
when out of doors and must present them 
on demand to authorities. They must also 
present ID cards when registering for 
voting, residence, military service, marriage, 
or school entrance; applying for employ- 
ment, licenses, loans, notarization of docu- 
ments, social insurance or relief, travel to 
restricted areas or to leave the country; par- 
ticipating in lawsuits; picking up mail or 
claiming remittances; boarding an airplane; 
or registering in a hotel. 

More stringent scrutiny of ID cards will 
close loopholes through which many Chi- 
nese have slipped in recent years. Some 
have used the relative freedom of travel to 
act as business middlemen and fixers, often 
involved in quasi-legal or illegal cash-and- 
carry deals, money changing, and black 
market activity. Also likely to be caught in 
the tighter net are itinerant preachers and 
evangelists, many of whom lack a perma- 
nent residence. Recent Chinese press re- 
ports decry incidents in which people 
caught without their ID card were subjected 
to extortion by police or shaken down by 
criminals posing as police. 

Existing restrictions on foreign travel 
were tightened in 1989. In the wake of the 
Beijing massacre, the Government has im- 
plemented more restrictive criteria for pass- 
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port issuance. Procedures reportedly include 
obtaining a political ''bill of good health" 
from the work unit and its party committee 
and submitting to background checks by the 
Public Security Bureau (and, in Beijing, the 
martial law command). Passport applicants 
are screened to determine the applicant's 
political loyalty and his role in the spring 
demonstrations. The double exit permit 
system implemented on June 20 was de- 
signed to support this objective. In Shang- 
hai, dissident Zhang Cai was detained at the 
airport when trying to board a flight out of 
China. There are also reports that some 
Chinese who marry foreigners and wish to 
emigrate have had to repay the cost of their 
education in order to obtain a passport. 

The Government has imposed restrictions 
on overseas studies. New regulations report- 
edly require tighter ideological screening, 
and perhaps several years' war experience, 
as prereguisities for permission to study 
overseas. Furthermore, lower limits will be 
set on the number of publicly funded stu- 
dents sent abroad to study humanities, with 
the emphasis instead going to more practi- 
cal studies such as the sciences and special- 
ized training. 

China has continued to relax restrictions 
on internal travel by foreigners. Since last 
year it has increased the number of cities 
open to foreign visitors from 504 to 626. 
Tibet, the capital of which remains under 
martial law, has begun again to allow tour- 
ism. Tourists, however, must travel in 
groups of at least three, obtain prior permis- 
sion, and travel with officially designated 
travel agencies. Most requests by foreign 
diplomats for travel to Tibet since March 
have been denied. 

China encourages its citizens who are le- 
gally overseas studying or doing research to 
return to assist the China's development. 
Some 35,000 Chinese citizens are currently 
studying or conducting research in the 
United States. The State Education Com- 
mission declared on December 8 that schol- 
ars returning from overseas would not be 
held accountable for participation in prode- 
mocracy activities while abroad. However, 
many of these scholars claim that they or 
their families have been subject to threats 
of reprisals by Chinese officials. 

The Chinese Government accepts repatri- 
ation of PRC citizens who have entered 
other countries or territories illegally. The 
Hong Kong Government says it returned to 
the PRC 11,392 illegal immigrants in the 
first 9 months of 1989, compared to 21,000 
in 1988. None of those returned were be- 
lieved to be considered by the PRC Govern- 
ment to have been participants in or sup- 
porters of the spring demonstrations. To re- 
taliate against the Hong Kong Government 
for having allowed dissident swimmer Yang 
Yang to depart for the United States, the 
PRC temporarily suspended repatriation for 
2 weeks in October. Japanese authorities 
have decided to proceed with repatriation of 
illegal immigrants from China who entered 
Japan by sea during the summer of 1989. It 
remains unclear what punishment, if any, 
these PRC citizens will face once they have 
been repatriated. 

China accepted more than 280,000 refu- 
gees and displaced persons from Vietnam 
and Laos between 1978 and 1982. These ref- 
ugees were predominantly ethnic Han Chi- 
nese or marríed to ethnic Chinese. In recent 
years, the Government has adopted a strict- 
er policy of no new admissions." Thus, Chi- 
nese authorities currently discourage Viet- 
namese refugees from settling in China. 
There have been persistent reports that 
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local authorities along China's southern 
coast help to provide food, water, and fuel 
to Vietnamese migrants so they may pro- 
ceed to Hong Kong, and in some cases, to 
Japan and Korea. There also have been 
credible reports that Vietnamese refugees 
reaching China's interior provinces have 
been forcibly repatriated. Other credible re- 
ports suggest that the PRC has also repatri- 
ated persons of other nationalities seeking 
refugee status. Although China signed the 
Comprehensive Plan of Action (CPA) nego- 
tiated at the International Conference on 
Indochinese Refugees in Geneva in June 
1989, it is unclear whether China considers 
itself a CPA “participating state." China 
has yet to create formal mechanisms to en- 
force CPA provisions, and its policy on the 
principle of first asylum remains ambigu- 
ous. 


Section 3: Respect for Political Rights: The 
Right of Citizens to Change their Goven- 
ment 


The people of China do not have the right 
or the ability peacefully and legally to 
change their government. Chinese citizens 
can neither freely choose nor change the 
laws and officials which govern them. China 
is ruled by the CCP, the paramount source 
of political authority. Within the party, a 
closed inner circle of a few senior leaders ex- 
ercise ultimate power over the nation. Most 
hold key positions within the six-member 
Standing Committee of the Politburo, the 
Central Military Commission, or other 
organs. Former senior leaders continue to 
influence government policy. Deng Xiaop- 
ing remains first among equals in this group 
despite his formal retirement in October. 
The senior party leadership determines 
policy, which is then implemented by the 
Government. According to the 1982 Consti- 
tution, the National People’s Congress 
(NPC) is the highest organ of state power. 
It nominally selects the President and Vice 
President, decides on the choice of the Pre- 
mier, and elects the Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Military Commission. It had been 
granted, and had begun to exercise, increas- 
ing independence and influence during the 
late 1980’s. Debates had become much more 
open, and several important government 
proposals were sent back for further study. 
During the May-June crisis, some NPC 
members attempted to convene an extraor- 
dinary meeting of the body to revoke the 
Government's declaration of martial law in 
Beijing, but were unable to do so. Since that 
time, the NPC has generally resumed its 
previous role of ratifying decisions already 
made by the senior leadership. 

The Government neither tolerates dissent 
nor accepts challenges to its authority. The 
authorities denounce as “counterrevolution- 
ary" proposals to limit the power of the 
Party or to alter the nation’s ideology. The 
Government’s handling of the spring dem- 
onstrations, the killing of its citizens, its 
subsequent crackdown on dissent, and its 
massive disinformation campaign aimed at 
rewriting history demonstrate the senior 
leadership's determination to retain power. 


Section 4: Governmental Attitude Regarding 
International and Nongovernmental In- 
vestigation of Alleged Violations of 
Human Rights 


China rejects the concept of universal 
human rights despite its adherence to the 
United Nations Charter, which mandates re- 
spect for and promotion of human rights. 
Chinese official commentators in recent 
months have increasingly argued that each 
nation has the right to define human rights 
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as it pertains to the human conditions exist- 
ing within that country. No nation or inter- 
national organization, they say, has the 
"legal right" to apply its definition of 
human rights to conditions in other coun- 
tries. Officials strongly reject any criticism 
of China’s rights situation by international 
human rights organizations and other na- 
tions, and they assert that international 
groups and foreign nations use human 
rights as a means to interfere in China's in- 
ternal affairs. 

A resolution passed by the U.N. Human 
Rights Commission's (UNHRC) Subcommis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities in August, calling 
on the Secretary General to collect informa- 
tion on the human rights situation in 
China, was denounced by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment as brazen interference in its inter- 
nal affairs. China defended its use of force 
in suppressing the demonstrations in June 
legalistically, citing the legitmate right of 
the Chinese authorities “to maintain law 
and order." It has also rejected Amnesty In- 
ternational's August 1989 report condemn- 
ing the June massacre, and ít has harshly 
and aggressively attacked the VOA for its 
coverage of and commentary on the June 
events. 

In October the Government denounced 
the awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize to 
the Dalai Lama, who has been an outspoken 
critic of human rights violations in Tibet, as 
"gross interference in China's internal af- 
fairs" and as "hurting the feeling of the 
Chinese people." A Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs spokesman on October 7 said that 
awarding the Nobel Peace Prize to the Dalai 
Lama "constitutes open support to the 
Dalai Lama and the Tibetan separatists in 
their activities to undermine and split 
China." 

There are no organizations within China 
which specifically monitor or comment on 
human rights conditions. The Government 
crushed an incipient human rights monitor- 
ing group—Amnesty 89—following the June 
crackdown and has made it clear that it will 
not tolerate the existence of such a group. 
It has reacted with equal defensiveness to 
international accusations of human rights 
violations in Tibet. Authorities have refused 
to respond to charges of human rights viola- 
tions in connection with the killing of dem- 
onstrators in Lhasa on March 5-7. They 
have generally not permitted reporters or 
human rights workers to visit Tibet, have 
refused diplomatic requests to discuss 
human rights issues, and have generally 
denied diplomats access to Tibet. 

Section 5: Discrimination Based on Race, 

Sex, Religion, Language, or Social Status 

While laws designed to protect women and 
minorities exist, in practice discrimination 
persists in housing, jobs, education, and 
other aspects of life based on sex, religion, 
race, and class. The 1982 Constitution states 
that "women in the People's Republic of 
China enjoy equal rights with men in all 
spheres of life.“ and it promises, among 
other things, equal pay for equal work. In 
fact, however, the general status of women 
is not equal to that of men, and there was 
no signficiant improvement in upholding 
women's rights or in the working conditions 
of women in 1989. By many standards, the 
status of women has regressed in recent 
years. Within the work force, 83 percent of 
the 220 million women employed perform 
physical labor. Seventy-seven percent of em- 
ployed women work in agriculture, 13 per- 
cent in industry, and 4 percent in the service 
trade. In industry, most women are em- 
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ployed in lower skilled and lower paid occu- 
pations. The number of professional women 
is low. Women who graduate from college 
are less likely than men to be placed in pres- 
tigious positions. There is a significant wage 
gap between men and women performing 
the same tasks. 

China's recent enterprise and labor re- 
forms have sought to streamline enterprises 
and give workers greater job mobility. 
Women apparently bear the brunt of these 
reforms in terms of job insecurity and cut- 
backs in welfare programs. Many employers 
have admitted they prefer to hire men, 
citing the avoidance of maternity leave and 
child care provisions as their chief reason. 
Complaints from women of discrimination, 
unfair dismissal demotion, or wage cuts 
when they needed maternity leave have 
risen signficantly. There has been an in- 
creasing number of reports of young women 
in the special economic zones being fired 
when they become pregnant or reach child- 
bearing age. The New China News Agency 
reported that during factory efficiency 
drives in the second half of 1987, over 60 
percent of “redundancies” were women. To 
combat the problem, on July 25, 1988, the 
State Council issued a regulation on female 
employees' legal rights, stating that work 
units will not be allowed to discriminate 
against women or reduce their maternity 
benefits, but there is no evidence that the 
regulation has been implemented effective- 


ly. 

While the gap in the education levels of 
men and women is narrowing, the majority 
of the educated, particularly the highly edu- 
cated, are men. Women now make up 37.4 
percent of high school students and 25.7 
percent of university students. Similarly, a 
disproportionate number of government- 
funded scholarships for overseas study go to 
men. Women also reportedly need higher 
scores than men to gain admission to select 
universities. 

There are reports of violence against 
women, particularly wife beating, selling of 
women for wives, abuse of female children, 
and female infanticide in some rural areas— 
practices the Government condemns and at- 
tempts to curb. The Chinese have admitted 
that there is very little legal recourse to 
curb what is a traditional tolerance for 
abuse of women. Selling women for wives is 
a growing problem; in December the Gov- 
ernment began a campaign against the prac- 
tice, labeling it one of six evils" to be eradi- 
cated. Official statistics are lacking but un- 
official estimates are in the tens of thou- 
sands. A New York Times article quoted a 
confidential government document in Sep- 
tember that cited the rising cost of tradi- 
tional rural weddings (more than $2,500) 
versus the cost of buying a wife ($500 to 
$800) as one reason for the practice. Female 
children are seen, particularly in the coun- 
tryside, as unproductive. They will leave the 
family and not provide assistance for the 
parents' retirement (as sons are expected to 
do). Some provincial and local authorities 
have attempted to ease this traditional bias 
by facilitating establishment of retirement 
homes. Many female children are forced to 
work long hours at an early age and are 
sometimes beaten if chores are not complet- 
ed. Numerous reports tell of young girls 
being removed from school at the age of 8 
or 9 to work in rural enterprises or the 
fields so that their families can make some 
money from them before they leave home." 

Chinese authorities have not succeeded in 
stopping abductions and the trading of 
women and children. People's Daily report- 
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ed on November 15 that between 1981 and 
1988 some 16,000 women and 900 children 
who are abducted in Shandong Province 
were saved by authorities. Of the more than 
14,000 arrested for abducting women and 
children, 22 percent or 3,100 were sentenced 
to prison. The number of abductions nation- 
wide is not known, but the statistics from 
Shandong would indicate that the number 
is high. 

The economic progress of minorities is 
viewed by the Government as one of its sig- 
nificant achievements. Ethnic minorities 
benefit from special treatment in marriage 
and family planning, employment, and uni- 
versity admission. Nevertheless, discrimina- 
tion based on ethnic origin persists. The 
concept of a largely homogeneous ethnic 
race of the Han people pervades the general 
thinking of the majority Han Chinese. Less 
than 7 percent of the population belong to 
one of the 55 designated ethnic minorities. 
Most reside in areas they have traditionally 
inhabited. Their standards of living remain 
far below the national average. Despite the 
CCP's avowed policy of increasing minority 
representation in the Government and in 
the CCP, ethnic minorities are effectively 
shut out of all but a few leadership posi- 
tions and play a minor role in decisionmak- 
ing. Some minorities resent Han officials 
holding key positions in minority areas. Ti- 
betans in Tibet and Uighurs in Xinjiang 
have demonstrated against Han Chinese au- 
thority. PLA troops are stationed in these 
areas, and marital law remains in place in 
Lhasa. During an inspection tour of Xin- 
jiang August 26, Minister for Public Securi- 
ty Wang Fang accused Uighur separatists of 
fomenting local instability. 


Section 6: Worker Rights 
a. The Right of Association 


The PRC's 1982 Constitution guarantees 
“freedom of association,” but the guarantee 
is heavily qualified by referrences to the in- 
terest of the State and the leadership of the 
CCP, and, in fact, workers do not have the 
right to form or join independent unions of 
their own choosing. Union membership is 
theoretically voluntary for individual em- 
ployees, but each enterprise must have a 
union and each union must join the All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions 
(ACFTU), nominally an independent organi- 
zation, but in fact closely controlled by the 
CCP and the only legal national federation. 
Virtually all state-sector workers and nearly 
90 percent of all urban sector workers 
belong to ACFTU chapters. 

The right to strike, which had been in- 
cluded in China’s 1975 and 1978 Constitu- 
tions, was removed from the 1982 Constitu- 
tion on the grounds that the political 
system had eradicated class contradictions 
between the proletariat and capitalists. 
However, in 1983 the ACFTU Chairman 
stated that if a trade union and its labor 
protection safety officers found that a work- 
place was too dangerous, the union should 
organize the workers to leave the hazardous 
areas, Thus, authorities usually view strikes 
as justified only when they respond to prob- 
lems such as a sudden deterioration in 
safety conditions. Nevertheless, strikes and, 
more commonly, work slowdowns do occur. 
In the first half of 1988, 49 strikes were re- 
ported officially. The number for 1989 is un- 
known, but reports of job actions in support 
of prodemocracy demonstrations in the 
spring of 1989 were widespread. Strikes and 
slowdowns generally occur over distribution 
of benefits of safety concerns at individual 
enterprises. They are usually resolved with- 
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out the need for intervention from outside 
the enterprise. The usual role of the trade 
union in such strikes is to persuade the 
workers to return to their jobs. 

During the countrywide political demon- 
strations in the spring of 1989, 'Workers' 
Autonomous Federations’ (WAF) were 
formed in major cities. The Beijing WAF 
claimed to represent over 100,000 workers 
from 40 industries in the capital. WAF lead- 
ers insisted they wanted to organize legally 
and did not oppose the rule of the CCP. The 
concerns of the WAF included bureaucratic 
corruption, wage disparities between work- 
ers and plant managers, the absence of 
workplace democracy, the lack of genuine 
workers' representation in the policymaking 
process, and poor safety and working condi- 
tions, Established primarily to mobilize and 
express workers’ sympathy for the demands 
of student demonstrators, the WAF did not 
have time to build organizations at the en- 
terprise level. Thus, although there are 
workers who purport to carry on the work 
of the WAF, the June crackdown apparent- 
ly destroyed the federations. Many observ- 
ers believe concern over growing worker 
support for students' demands prompted 
the Government to order troops into Tian- 
anmen Square on June 3-4. According to 
international eyewitnesses, most of the Beij- 
ing WAF leaders were killed during the mas- 
sacre. 

After June 4, workers became a primary 
target of government reprisals. The Hong 
Kong Trade Union Education Center 
(HKTUEC) complied a list of 211 workers 
arrested in connection with the demonstra- 
tions. According to the HKTUEC, 89 were 
held on charges related only to their partici- 
pation in the autonomous federations. All of 
those known to have been executed for of- 
fenses linked to the demonstrations were 
manual workers. 

At the ACFTU annual conference in De- 
cember, its appointed president declared 
that “trade unions must implement reso- 
lutely the party’s line and general and spe- 
cific policies.” A senior party official, ad- 
dressing the conference, demanded that 
party committees at all levels “exercise cen- 
tralized leadership" over the union move- 
ment. He explicitly ruled out the formation 
of independent unions: organizations that 
contravene the “Four Cardinal Principles," 
put forward proposals contrary to party 
policy, or threaten state stability, would be 
dealt with according to the law immediate- 
ly." 
The ACFTU claims to have contacts with 
trade unions in over 120 countries or regions 
and has stated that it will establish links 
with foreign unions regardless of whether 
they are affiliated with Western, Commu- 
nist, or other federations. However, its rela- 
tions with the International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO) and the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) have 
been strained. China has ratified neither 
ILO Convention 87 regarding Freedom of 
Association nor Convention 98 on Collective 
Bargaining. The ICFTU vigorously protest- 
ed Chinese violation of worker rights at the 
ILO Conference in Geneva shortly after the 
Beijing massacre. In November, the ILO's 
Governing Body approved stiff detailed 
questions on the death of workers during 
the massacre, arrests, death sentences, and 
executions, and government allegations 
against the WAF. 

b. The Right to Organize and Bargain 
Collectively 


The Government does not permit collec- 
tive bargaining. The terms and conditions of 
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employment, including wages, are unilater- 
ally determined through administrative reg- 
ulations which are treated as confidential 
material and are not publicly available. 
Without legal status as a collective bargain- 
ing body, the ACFTU's role has been re- 
stricted to consultation in decisionmaking 
on wages and wage reforms. Trade unions 
have limited themselves to channeling 
workers’ complaints to the management of 
individual enterprises or municipal labor bu- 
reaus. 

Clause 33 of the Provisional Directive on 
Private Enterprises in the PRC” issued on 
June 3, 1988 states that trade unions in pri- 
vate enterprises have the right to represent 
employees and to sign collective agreements 
with the enterprise, Depending on how it is 
implemented, this could form a basis for im- 
portant new trade union rights in China. 

Under the labor contract system, which 
now covers approximately 10 percent of the 
work force, individual workers may negoti- 
ate with management over contract terms. 
In practice, however, very few are able to 
negotiate effectively on salary and fringe 
benefits. At its October 1988 National Con- 
gress, the ACFTU leadership recognized 
that it would need to be more responsive to 
worker demands for benefits and improved 
safety conditions or face worker demands 
for a more independent union. In reaction 
to the creation of the WAF, the party began 
efforts to reassert control at every level of 
the union structure. Thus, unions enjoy less 
freedom of action than they have had for 
the last several years. 

Labor practices in the Special Economic 
Zones do not vary substantially from na- 
tional practice. Although there are reports 
of child laborers working in the Special Eco- 
nomic Zones, the practice appears more 
prevalent in small enterprises in the rural 
areas. Wages in the Special Economic Zones, 
like those in other Chinese enterprises, are 
set by the factory management in consulta- 
tion with the factory Worker Congress. In 
general, wages in foreign-invested joint ven- 
tures tend to be higher than in Chinese en- 
terprises. 

Although Chinese workers still do not 
have complete mobility, foreign-invested 
joint ventures are given greater freedom to 
recruit workers than their Chinese counter- 
parts are allowed. Like Chinese state-run 
and collective enterprises, joint ventures are 
required to have unions and to provide 
office space and facilities for union activi- 
ties. 


c. Prohibition of Forced or Compulsory 
Labor 


China is still considering ratification of 
ILO Convention 105 on Forced Labor. As- 
signment of minor offenders to punitive 
"education through labor" camps without 
benefit of trial would appear to violate the 
Convention. Prisons and labor reform camps 
are expected to be partially self-supporting 
and thus require productive and profitable 
labor, with little compensation, from their 
inmates. Some observers consider the recent 
directives requiring students to perform 
manual labor during the school year and 
university graduates to work for a year or 
more in “grassroots units” before pursuing 
careers or graduate study as another form 
of compulsory labor. More broadly, the 
longstanding practice of unilaterally assign- 
ing school graduates at all levels to specific 
jobs and effectively trapping them in those 
jobs through the worker's dependence on 
the work unit deprives workers of any sig- 
nificant degree of choice in employment. 
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d. Minimum Age for Employment of 
Children 


Regulations promulgated in 1987 prohibit 
the employment of school-age minors who 
have not completed the compulsory 9 years 
of education. The employment of child 
labor is pervasive, however, particularly in 
the rural areas and reportedly in the special 
economic zones. In addition, many private 
enterprises regularly employ children, often 
falsely representing them as the children of 
the enterprise owner. The problem is most 
serious in Guangdong Province, where a 
recent State Statistical Bureau survey 
found that only 71 percent of the province's 
school-age children were attending school. 
As noted (Section 5), there have also been 
increasing reports of children, particularly 
girls, being removed from school at the age 
of 8 or 9 to work in the fields. In September 
1988, the Ministry of Labor issued a circular 
designed to curb pervasive child labor prob- 
lems. It imposes severe fines, withdrawal of 
business licenses, or jail for employers who 
hire child laborers under 16 years of age. 
According to Ministry of Labor officials, 
however, the circular cannot be fully imple- 
mented until a national conference is con- 
vened sometime in 1990 to discuss the prob- 
lem of child labor. Guangdong has not yet 
promulgated any regulations to enforce the 
1987 directive. 


e. Acceptable Conditions of Work 


China has not yet adopted a labor code, 
and deliberations on a draft labor law 
appear to have been derailed by the post- 
June crackdown. There is no minimum wage 
in China, although administrative regula- 
tions apparently fix the minimum at be- 
tween $9 and $13 per month. A large pro- 
portion of a worker's income comes in the 
form of bonuses or subsidies added to a 
basic wage rate. For example, many foreign 
investors have found that basic salary costs 
may make up as little as 20 to 30 percent of 
overall costs per employee. As part of a com- 
prehensive economic austerity program ini- 
tiated in late 1988, the Government is at- 
tempting to reduce the amount of bonuses 
paid to workers. 

The maximum and normal workweek is 48 
hours, of which 3 to 12 hours are generally 
spent in political study or "education" on 
current social issues. The time spent in po- 
litical study increased sharply in the second 
half of 1989, particularly in work units 
whose members had been active in the 
spring demonstrations. 

At factories and construction sites, occu- 
pational health and safety are constant 
themes of posters and compaigns. Every 
work unit of any size must designate a 
health and safety officer; the ILO has es- 
tablished a training program for these offi- 
cials. Even so, general health and safety 
conditions in the workplace are extemely 
poor. The safety consciousness of both 
workers and managers is generally very low. 
State procurators deal annually with thou- 
sands of negligence and accident cases in- 
volving criminal or civil liability. The ab- 
sence of a national labor code, however, 
makes enforcement of safety regulations ex- 
tremely difficult. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business is closed. 
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ARMENIAN GENOCIDE DAY OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


MOTION TO PROCEED 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the motion to pro- 
ceed to Senate Joint Resolution 212. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have a 
cloture motion at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
cloture motion having been presented 
under rule XXII, the Chair directs the 
clerk to read the motion. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
S.J. Res. 212, a joint resolution designating 
April 24, 1990, as "National Day of Remem- 
brance of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of 
the Armenian Genocide of 1915-1923. 

Bob Dole, Edward Kennedy, Pete 
Wilson, James M. Jeffords, Paul Sar- 
banes, Jake Garn, Arlen Specter, Pete 
Domenici, Alfonse D'Amato, Larry 
Pressler, Bill Bradley, John Heinz, 
John F. Kerry, Nancy L. Kassebaum, 
Carl Levin, Strom Thurmond. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, under the 
previous order the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senator from West 
Virginia are each permitted 15 min- 
utes to speak further on the so-called 
Armenian resolution. 

I am going to yield back my time 
except to say that I again thank the 
distinguished President pro tempore 
for his many courtesies during the 
debate. We are on opposite sides on 
this particular issue, but I thank the 
Senator from West Virginia for what I 
thought was a very constructive 
debate. I am sure we will have addi- 
tional debates between now and the 
vote on Tuesday. 

But I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time is yielded back. 

The time controlled by the Senator 
from West Virginia will now begin to 
run. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if I have 
any time remaining under the order, I 
yield it back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time is yielded back. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the ma- 
jority leader has asked me to take care 
of the wrapup on this side, if my dis- 
tinguished friend the Republican 
leader is ready to proceed. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am 
ready. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to executive session to consid- 
er the following nominations: Calen- 
dar Order No. 602; the nomination of 
Robert H. Gentile to be an Assistant 
Secretary of Energy, and all nomina- 
tions placed on the Secretary’s desk in 
the Coast Guard. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominees be confirmed en bloc, that 
any statements appear at the appro- 
priate place in the RECORD as if read, 
that the motion to reconsider en bloc 
be laid upon the table, that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the 
Senate’s action, and that the Senate 
return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

Robert H. Gentile, of Ohio, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Energy (Fossil Energy). 

NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY'S 

DESK IN THE COAST GUARD 

Coast Guard nominations beginning David 
M. Bernstein, and ending Michael L. Woo- 
lard, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of January 24, 1990. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning 
Robert L. Deyoung, and ending John J. 
Fagan, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of January 24, 1990. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning David 
L. Powell, and ending Barry L. Higgins, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 5, 1990. 

STATEMENT ON THE NOMINATION OF ROBERT H. 
GENTILE 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, on 
February 21, 1990, the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources favor- 
ably reported the nomination of 
Robert H. Gentile to be an Assistant 
Secretary of Energy for Fossil Energy 
by a vote of 19 to 0. 

Mr. Gentile has had a long career in 
the fossil energy field. His industry 
background as chief executive officer 
of two different coal mining compa- 
nies followed by his experience with 
the Federal Government, particularly 
as Director of the Department of the 
Interiors Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement, qualify 
him for the position of Assistant Sec- 
retary for Fossil Energy. Five years as 
a Federal Government manager with 
the Peace Corps have added to his 
management experience. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in supporting Mr. Gentile's 
confirmation as Assistant Secretary 
for Fossil Energy. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
now resume legislative session. 


STUDENT ATHLETE RIGHT-TO- 
KNOW ACT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of Calendar Order No. 392, S. 
580. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


A bill (S. 580) to require institutions of 
higher education receiving Federal financial 
assistance to provide certain information 
with respect to the graduation rates of stu- 
dent-athletes at such institutions. 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources, 
with an amendment to strike all after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 
This Act may be cited as the "Student 
Athlete Right-to-Know Act”. 


SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) education is fundamental to the devel- 
opment of individual citizens and the 
progress of the Nation as a whole; 

(2) there is increasing concern among citi- 
zens, educators, and public officials regard- 
ing the academic performance of student- 
athletes at institutions of higher education; 

(3) an overwhelming majority of college 
presidents (86 percent) in a 1989 survey said 
that the pressure for success and financial 
rewards in intercollegiate athletics inter- 
feres with the educational mission of the 
United States’ colleges and universities; 

(4) every year more than 10,000 students 
are awarded athletically related student aid 
by institutions of higher education; 

(5) prospective student athletes and their 
families should be aware of the educational 
commitments prospective colleges make to 
athletes; and 

(6) knowledge of the graduation rates of 
student-athletes would assist prospective 
students and their families in making an in- 
formed judgment about the educational 
benefits available at a given institution of 
higher education. 

SEC. 3. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

(a) REPORTS TO THE SECRETARY.—Each in- 
stitution of higher education which receives 
Federal financial assistance and is attended 
by students receiving athletically related 
student aid shall annually submit a report 
to the Secretary of Education (hereinafter 
referred to as the Secretary“) which con- 
tains— 

(1) the number of students at the institu- 
tion of higher education who received ath- 
letically related student aid for football, 
basketball, and all other sports combined, 
broken down by race and sex; 

(2) the number of students at the institu- 
tion of higher education, broken down by 
race and sex; 
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(3) the average graduation rate for the 4 
most recent graduating classes of students 
at the institution of higher education who 
received athletically related student aid for 
football, basketball, and all other sports 
combined, broken down by race and sex; 

(4) the average graduation rate for the 4 
most recent first-time, full-time graduating 
classes of all students, broken down by race 
and sex; and 

(5) the number and percentage of students 
receiving athletically related student aid 
who earned a bachelor’s degree or its equiv- 
alent within 10 years of entering the school. 

(b) STUDENT Norirication.—When an in- 
stitution described in subsection (a) offers a 
potential student-athlete athletically relat- 
ed student aid, such institution shall pro- 
vide to the student and his parents, his 
guidance counselor, and high school coach 
the information contained in the report sub- 
mitted by such institution pursuant to sub- 
section (a). 

(c) SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES.—]f an institu- 
tion of higher education described in subsec- 
tion (a) finds that the information collected 
pursuant to subsection (a), because of ex- 
tenuating circumstances, does not provide 
an accurate representation of the school's 
graduation rate, the school may provide ad- 
ditional information to the student and the 
Secretary. 

(d) COMPARABLE INFORMATION.—Each insti- 
tution of higher education described in sub- 
section (a) may provide supplemental infor- 
mation to students and the Secretary show- 
ing the graduation rate when such gradua- 
tion rate includes students and student-ath- 
letes in good academic standing who trans- 
ferred into, out of, or otherwise left, such 
institution. The Secretary shall ensure that 
the date presented to the student and the 
data submitted to the Secretary are compa- 
rable. 

SEC. 4. REPORT BY SECRETARY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall, 
using the data required under section 3, 
shall compile and publish a report contain- 
ing the information submitted under section 
3, broken down by—— 

(1) individual institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and 

(2) athletic conferences recognized by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association and 
the National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

(b) REPORT AVAILABILITY.—The Secretary 
shall make available copies of the report re- 
quired under subsection (a) to any individ- 
ual or secondary school requesting a copy of 
such report. 

SEC. 5. INFORMATION. 

The Secretary may, at his discretion, 
obtain the information required by section 3 
from a private, not-for-profit organization 
when, in the Secretary's opinion, such col- 
lection will reduce the paperwork burden 
imposed on higher education institutions. 
SEC. 6. TWO-YEAR COLLEGE DATA. 

The Secretary shall, in conjunction with 
the national Junior College Athletic Asso- 
ciation, develop and obtain data on gradua- 
tion rates from two-year colleges that award 
athletically related student aid. Such data 
shall, to the extent practicable, be consist- 
ent with the reporting requirements set 
forth in section 3 of this Act. 

SEC. 7. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) The term “athletically related student 
aid" means any scholarship, grant, or other 
form of financial assistance whose terms re- 
quire the recipient to participate in an insti- 
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tution of higher education's program of 
intercollegiate athletics in order to be eligi- 
ble to receive such assistance. 

(2) The term "institution of higher educa- 
tion" has the same meaning given such term 
by section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1141(a)). 

(3) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

(4) The term "graduation rate" means the 
percentage of students with no previous col- 
legiate participation who enter an institu- 
tion of higher education as full time, regu- 
larly meticulated, degree seeking student in 
a specific year and graduate with a bache- 
lor's degree, or the equivalent, within 85 
years. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1259 
(Purpose: To establish the Student Athlete 
Right-to-Know Act) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senators BRADLEY, KENNEDY, and 
Cocuran, I send a substitute amend- 
ment to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], for Mr. BRADLEY (for himself, Mr. 
KENNEDY, and Mr. COCHRAN), proposes an 
amendment numbered 1259. 


Mr. BYRD. I ask unanimous consent 
that reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Student 
Athlete Right-to-Know Act“. 

SEC, 2 FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) education is fundamental to the devel- 
opment of individual citizens and the 
progress of the Nation as a whole; 

(2) there is increasing concern among citi- 
zens, educators, and public officials regard- 
ing the academic performance of student- 
athletes at institutions of higher education; 

(3) an overwhelming majority of college 
presidents (86 percent) in a survey by the 
U.S. News and World Report believe that 
the pressure for success and financial re- 
wards in intercollegiate athletics interferes 
with the educational mission of the United 
States’ colleges and universities; 

(4) more than 10,000 athletic scholarships 
are provided annually by institutions of 
higher education; 

(5) prospective student athletes and their 
families should be aware of the educational 
commitments prospective colleges make to 
athletes; and 

(6) knowledge of the graduation rates of 
student-athletes would assist prospective 
students and their families in making an in- 
formed judgment about the educational 
benefits available at a given institution of 
higher education. 

SEC. 3. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

(a) REPORTS TO THE SECRETARY.—Each in- 
stitution of higher education which receives 
Federal financial assistance and is attended 
by students receiving athletic scholarships 
shall annually submit a report to the Secre- 
tary which contains— 
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(1) the number of students at the institu- 
tion of higher education who received ath- 
letically related student aid for football, 
basketball, and all other sports, broken 
down by race and sex; 

(2) the number of students at the institu- 
tion of higher education, broken down by 
race and sex; 

(3) the graduation rate for students at the 
institution of higher education who received 
athletic scholarships for football, basket- 
ball, and all other sports, broken down by 
race and sex; 

(4) the graduation rate for first-time full- 
time students, broken down by race and sex; 

(5) the average graduation rate for the 4 
most recent graduating classes of students 
at the institution of higher education who 
received athletically related student aid for 
football, basketball, and all other sports, 
broken down by race and sex; 

(6) the average graduation rate for the 4 
most recent graduating classes of all stu- 
dents, broken down by race and sex; and 

(7) the average graduation rate for the 10 
most recent graduating classes of students 
at the institution of higher education who 
received athletically related student aid for 
football, basketball and all other sports, 
broken down by race and sex. 

(b) STUDENT NorTIFICATION.—When an in- 
stitution described in subsection (a) offers a 
potential student-athlete athletically relat- 
ed student aid, such institution shall pro- 
vide to the student and his parents, his 
guidance counselor, and coach the informa- 
tion contained in the report submitted by 
such institution pursuant to subsection (a). 

(c) SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES.—1f an institu- 
tion of higher education described in subsec- 
tion (a) finds that the information collected 
pursuant to subsection (a), because of ex- 
tenuating circumstances, does not provide 
an accurate representation of the school's 
graduation rate, the school may provide ad- 
ditional information to the student and the 
Secretary. 

(d) COMPARABLE INFORMATION.—Each insti- 
tution of higher education described in sub- 
section (a) may provide supplemental infor- 
mation to students and the Secretary show- 
ing the graduation rate when such gradua- 
tion rate does not include students transfer- 
ring into, and out of, such institution. The 
Secretary shall ensure that the data pre- 
sented to the student and the data submit- 
ted to the Secretary are comparable. 

SEC, 4 REPORT BY SECRETARY. 

(a) IN GENERAL. —The Secretary shall, 
using the data required under section 3, 
shall compile and publish a report contain- 
ing the information required under section 
3, broken down by— 

(1) individual institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and 

(2) athletic conferences recognized by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association and 
the National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

(b) REPORT AvarLABILITY.—The Secretary 
shall make available copies of the report re- 
quired under subsection (a) to any individ- 
ual or secondary school requesting a copy of 
such report. 

SEC. 5. INFORMATION. 

The Secretary may, at his discretion, 
obtain the information required by section 3 
from a private, not-for-profit organization 
when, in the Secretary's opinion, such col- 
lection will reduce the paperwork burden 
imposed on higher education institutions. 
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SEC. 6. WAIVER. 

The Secretary shall waive the require- 
ments of this Act for any institution of 
higher education which is a member of an 
athletic association or athletic conference 
that voluntarily publishes graduation rate 
data (or has already agreed to publish the 
data) that, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
is substantially comparable to the informa- 
tion required under this Act. 

SEC. 7. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) The term “athletically related student 
aid" means any scholarship, grant, or other 
form of financial assistance whose terms re- 
quire the recipient to participate in an insti- 
tution of higher education's program of 
intercollegiate athletics in order to be eligi- 
ble to receive such assistance; 

(2) The term "institution of higher educa- 
tion" has the same meaning given such term 
by section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1141(a)); 

(3) The term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education; and 

(4) The term "graduation rate" means the 
percentage of students who enter an institu- 
tion in a specific year and receive a bache- 
lor's degree within 5 years. 

SEC. 8. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 

take effect October 1, 1991. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I know of 
no further amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed as follows: 

S. 580 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Student 
Athlete Right-to-Know Act". 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) education is fundamental to the devel- 
opment of individual citizens and the 
progress of the Nation as a whole; 

(2) there is increasing concern among citi- 
zens, educators, and public officials regard- 
ing the academic performance of student- 
athletes at institutions of higher education; 

(3) an overwhelming majority of college 
presidents (86 percent) in a survey by the 
U.S. News and World Report believe that 
the pressure for success and financial re- 
wards in intercollegiate athletics interferes 
with the educational mission of the United 
States' colleges and universities; 

(4) more than 10,000 athletic scholarships 
are provided annually by institutions of 
higher education; 

(5) prospective student athletes and their 
families should be aware of the educational 
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commitments prospective colleges make to 
athletes; and 

(6) knowledge of the graduation rates of 
student-athletes would assist prospective 
students and their families in making an in- 
formed judgment about the educational 
benefits available at a given institution of 
higher education. 

SEC. 3. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

(a) REPORTS TO THE SECRETARY.—Each in- 
stitution of higher education which receives 
Federal financial assistance and is attended 
by students receiving athletic scholarships 
shall annually submit a report to the Secre- 
tary which contains— 

(1) the number of students at the institu- 
tion of higher education who received ath- 
letically related student aid for football, 
basketball, and all other sports, broken 
down by race and sex; 

(2) the number of students at the institu- 
tion of higher education, broken down by 
race and sex; 

(3) the graduation rate for students at the 
institution of higher education who received 
athletic scholarships for football, basket- 
ball, and all other sports, broken down by 
race and sex; 

(4) the graduation rate for first-time, full- 
time students broken down by race and sex; 

(5) the average graduation rate for the 4 
most recent graduating classes of students 
at the institution of higher education who 
received athletically related student aid for 
football, basketball, and all other sports, 
broken down by race and sex; 

(6) the average graduation rate for the 4 
most recent graduating classes of all stu- 
dents, broken down by race and sex; and 

(7) the average graduation rate for the 10 
most recent graduating classes of students 
at the institution of higher education who 
received athletically related student aid for 
football, basketball, and all other sports, 
broken down by race and sex. 

(b) STUDENT Notirication.—When an in- 
stitution described in subsection (a) offers a 
potential student-athlete athletically relat- 
ed student aid, such institution shall pro- 
vide to the student and his parents, his 
guidance counselor, and coach the informa- 
tion contained in the report submitted by 
such institution pursuant to subsection (a). 

(c) SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES.—IÍ an institu- 
tion of higher education described in subsec- 
tion (a) finds that the information collected 
pursuant to subsection (a), because of ex- 
tenuating circumstances, does not provide 
an accurate representation of the school's 
graduation rate, the school may provide ad- 
ditional information to the student and the 
Secretary. 

(d) COMPARABLE INFORMATION.—Each insti- 
tution of higher education described in sub- 
section (a) may provide supplemental infor- 
mation to students and the Secretary show- 
ing the graduation rate when such gradua- 
tion rate does not include students transfer- 
ring into, and out of, such institution. The 
Secretary shall ensure that the data pre- 
sented to the student and the data submit- 
ted to the Secretary are comparable. 


SEC. 4. REPORT BY SECRETARY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall, 
using the data required under section 3, 
shall compile and publish a report contain- 
ing the information required under section 
3, broken down by— 

(1) individual institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and 

(2) athletic conferences recognized by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association and 
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the National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

(b) REPORT AVAILABILITY.—The Secretary 
shall make available copies of the report re- 
quired under subsection (a) to any individ- 
ual or secondary school requesting a copy of 
such report. 

SEC. 5. INFORMATION. 

The Secretary may, at his discretion, 
obtain the information required by section 3 
from a private, not-for-profit organization 
when, in the Secretary's opinion, such col- 
lection will reduce the paperwork burden 
imposed on higher education institutions. 
SEC. 6. WAIVER. 

The Secretary shall waive the require- 
ments of this Act for any institution of 
higher education which is a member of an 
athletic association or athletic conference 
that voluntarily publishes graduation rate 
data (or has already agreed to publish the 
data) that, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
is substantially comparable to the informa- 
tion required under this Act. 

SEC. 7. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) The term “athletically related student 
aid" means any scholarship, grant, or other 
form of financial assistance whose terms re- 
quire the recipient to participate in an insti- 
tution of higher education's program of 
intercollegiate athletics in order to be eligi- 
ble to receive such assistance; 

(2) The term "institution of higher educa- 
tion" has the same meaning given such term 
by section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1141(a)); 

(3) The term "Secretary" means the Sec- 
retary of Education; and 

(4) The term "graduation rate" means the 
percentage of students who enter an institu- 
tion in a specific year and receive a bache- 
lor's degree within 5 years. 

SEC. 8, EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 

take effect October 1, 1991. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FEDERAL CIVIL PENALTIES 
INFLATION ADJUSTMENT ACT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of Calendar Order No. 437, S. 
535. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 535) to increase civil monetary 
penalties based on the effect of inflation. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1260 
(Purpose: To make a technical amendment 
concerning the date of the short title of 
the Act) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Mr. GLENN, I send a technical 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
BYRD] for Mr. GLENN, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1260. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out 1989“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “1990”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of S. 535, the Federal Civil 
Penalties Inflation Adjustment Act, 
which was introduced by Senator LAU- 
TENBERG on March 8, 1989, and re- 
ferred to the Subcommittee on Over- 
sight of Government Management of 
the Governmental Affairs Committee. 
On October 13, Subcommittee Chair- 
man CARL Levin notified the commit- 
tee that the subcommittee had unani- 
mously voted to report S. 535 to the 
committee for its consideration. On 
November 17, 1989, the Governmental 
Affairs Committee favorably reported 
S. 535 to the full Senate by voice vote. 

The bil's intent is simple and 
straightforward—to increase the deter- 
rent effect of civil monetary penalties 
assessed by Federal agencies by estab- 
lishing a formula to adjust those pen- 
alties to keep pace with inflation. In 
1988, the Subcommittee on Oversight 
of Government Management held a 
hearing on Senator LAUTENBERG'S pred- 
ecessor bill to S. 535. That hearing 
pointed out that the deterrent effect 
of civil monetary penalties has been 
significantly weakened by years of in- 
flation. For example, statistics show 
that inflation has eroded penalties set 
as recently as 1976 by over 100 percent 
and penalties set prior to 1970 by more 
than 200 percent. Moreover, 60 per- 
cent of all penalties were last adjusted 
before 1981 and 30 percent were last 
adjusted before 1961. 

In addition to providing a formula 
for inflation adjustments using the 
Consumer Price Index, this bill re- 
quires the administration to provide 
Congress with: 

First, a complete list of all statutori- 
ly authorized civil monetary penalties; 

Second, a calculation of the adjust- 
ment that would be required for each 
penalty to keep pace with inflation; 
and 

Third, a list of the statutory changes 
that would be necessary to make these 
adjustments. 

S. 535 has incorporated changes to 
the prior legislation suggested by the 
Justice Department, and this bill 
meets with their approval as well as 
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the approval of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. S. 535 represents good common 
sense and I urge my colleagues to give 
it their full support. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senate is considering 
S. 535, the Federal Civil Monetary 
Penalties Adjustment Act of 1990. 
This bill, which Senator LAUTENBERG 
and I introduced a year ago, has been 
unanimously approved by the Senate 
Governmental Affairs Committee and 
its Subcommittee on Oversight of 
Government Management. 

Civil monetary penalties [CMP's] 
are fines assessed by Federal agencies 
to deter violations of Federal laws and 
regulations. Thanks to Senator LAV- 
TENBERG'S efforts, we have learned that 
many of these penalties have not been 
adjusted for years—in some cases a 
decade, and in some cases even a cen- 
tury. The result is that the deterrent 
effect of many CMP's has been weak- 
ened by years of inflation. 

The Subcommittee on Oversight of 
Government Management, which I 
chair, held hearings on civil monetary 
penalties in February 1988. We 
learned that CMP's are so numerous 
that it is difficult even to list them all. 
It appears that many CMP's are re- 
dundant or obsolete. Others have been 
so eroded by inflation that they no 
longer have any significant deterrent 
effect. 

This bill would address the problem 
by requiring the administration to pro- 
vide Congress with a complete list of 
all statutorily authorized civil mone- 
tary penalties, a calculation of the ad- 
justment required for each penalty to 
keep pace with inflation, and a list of 
the statutory changes necessary to 
make these adjustments. 

The bill would not provide for any 
automatic adjustment of the CMP's 
covered—separate legislation would be 
required for each change. However, 
the bill would provide the Congress 
with a benchmark against which to 
measure CMP's and ensure that ap- 
propriate adjustments are made. In 
addition, the listing of CMP's should 
help facilitate the consolidation and 
elimination of redundant and obsolete 
penalties by bringing such problems to 
our attention. 

I commend Senator LAUTENBERG for 
calling our attention to the failure of 
many CMP's to keep pace with infla- 
tion, and I thank the chairman of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee, 
Senator GLENN, for his prompt action 
in marking up the bill. 

The Federal Civil Monetary Penal- 
ties Adjustment Act promises to make 
a significant contribution to good gov- 
ernment by ensuring that civil mone- 
tary penalties are realistic and contin- 
ue to serve their purpose of deterring 
violations of Federal law. I urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting 
this legislation. 
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Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
the Federal Civil Penalties Inflation 
Adjustment Act of 1990 is simple, good 
government legislation based on 
common sense. The bill is designed to 
establish a mechanism for periodically 
increasing civil penalties to account 
for inflation. 

The legislation would require the 
President to prepare a comprehensive 
list of civil penalties and the levels to 
which each penalty should be in- 
creased to account for inflation. These 
lists would be prepared every 5 years. 
In addition, the bill calls for improved 
reporting of the number and amounts 
of civil penalties assessed and collect- 
ed. 

Mr. President, we in Congress like to 
talk tough when we set penalties for 
violating laws. But all too often, once 
we enact penalties, we forget about 
them. They get lost in the thick vol- 
umes of the United States Code, never 
to be seen or heard from again. 

Many of these penalties are designed 
to meet important public needs: to 
protect the environment, to ensure a 
safe workplace, to provide for trans- 
portation safety, and to ensure that 
consumers are protected from unsafe 
products. 

The problem is that as these penal- 
ties sit on the shelf, inflation dramati- 
cally erodes their deterrent effect. 

Because of inflation, for example, 
the penalties for violating worker 
safety and consumer product safety 
standards have been reduced by about 
two-thirds since they were last set in 
the early 19'70's. 

If it were presented for a vote, would 
the Senate approve a two-thirds cut in 
OSHA penalties, when workplace haz- 
ards persist? Would the Senate ap- 
prove a similar cut in consumer prod- 
uct safety penalties, when thousands 
of children are injured by dangerous 
products each year? The answer, I 
think, is no. Yet inaction gives us the 
same result. 

These are not isolated cases. Accord- 
ing to a report by the President's 
Council on Integrity and Efficiency, 60 
percent of all civil monetary penalties 
were last adjusted before 1981. Thirty 
percent were last adjusted before 1961, 
and 16 percent were last adjusted 
before World War II. 

In fact, several penalties date back 
to as early as 1793. 

There is no good justification for al- 
lowing real penalty values to erode 
over time. Yet now, while consumers 
must cope with price hikes in every- 
thing from food to medical care, those 
who violate the law do not. 

Maintaining the deterrent value of 
civil penalties will mean safer prod- 
ucts, safer travel, safer workplaces and 
cleaner environment. It also will 
ensure that honest businesses will be 
treated more fairly. 
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After all, meeting the legal require- 
ments for a safe workplace or for 
waste control often involves a substan- 
tial investment. Honest businesses are 
making that investment. Sometimes, 
though, their competitors are not. And 
with weak sanctions, they’re getting 
away with it. 

As a society, we owe an obligation to 
the honest, law-abiding business. An 
obligation to make sure that its com- 
petitors can’t exploit weakened sanc- 
tions to gain an unfair competitive ad- 
vantage. This bill will help us meet 
that obligation. 

The consumer, the worker, and the 
honest businessperson—all will benefit 
by this bill. But there’s one more 
major beneficiary: the taxpayer. 

Although civil penalties are designed 
primarily to deter unlawful conduct, 
they also help reduce the deficit by 
producing hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for the Government each year. 
Periodically adjusting penalties would 
increase receipts. Former OMB Direc- 
tor Joseph Wright testified that the 
impact on government revenues would 
be significant. 

Unfortunately, the OMB maintains 
no detailed central account that tracks 
penalty assessments and collections 
and matches them with the laws 
under which they are imposed. There 
is no accounting of which laws need 
updating the most. Apparently, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars is seen as 
small change that is not worth watch- 
ing more closely. 

This bill requires the administration 
to maintain a central accounting of 
agencies’ performance and collections. 
That way, Congress and the public 
would know whether the laws are 
being enforced and how much money 
is being raised from each penalty. 

Mr. President, when I introduced 
similar legislation in the 100th Con- 
gress, the bill called for automatic 
annual increases in penalty levels 
through notices in the Federal Regis- 
ter. In response to concerns raised by 
the administration, the bill was signifi- 
cantly revised. As modified, the legisla- 
tion requires periodic reports designed 
to enable Congress to pass separate 
legislation enacting the needed penal- 
ty increases. Congress will have to act 
quickly to ensure the maximum effec- 
tiveness of this procedure. 

Mr. President, when this bill was the 
subject of hearings in the Governmen- 
tal Affairs Committee last year, it at- 
tracted support from a variety of 
groups representing consumers, envi- 
ronmentalists, and organized labor, 
among others. The Department of 
Justice has also stated that it has no 
objections to the bill. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank Senators Levin and GLENN for 
their help with this bill. I also want to 
thank the staff of the Government Af- 
fairs Committee for their assistance, 
particularly Peter Levine, Linda Gusti- 
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tus, and Lorraine Lewis. Finally, I 
want to express my appreciation to 
U.S. PIRG, the Consumer Federation 
of America, Congress Watch, and the 
AFL-CIO for their testimony in sup- 
port of the legislation and their help 
in moving the bill forward. 

8 I urge my colleagues to support the 

ill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there are no further amendments to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
age i and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 535 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal Civil Penalties Inflation Adjust- 
ment Act of 1990”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) Findings.—The Congress finds 
that— 

(1) the power of Federal agencies to 
impose civil monetary penalties for viola- 
tions of Federal law and regulations plays 
an important role in deterring violations 
and furthering the policy goals embodied in 
such laws and regulations; 

(2) the impact of many civil monetary 
penalties has been and is diminished due to 
the effect of inflation; 

(3) by reducing the impact of civil mone- 
tary penalties, inflation has weakened the 
deterrent effect of such penalties; and 

(4) the Federal Government does not 
maintain comprehensive, detailed account- 
ing of the efforts of Federal agencies to 
assess and collect civil monetary penalties. 

(b) PunPosE.—The purpose of this Act is 
to establish a mechanism that shall— 

(1) allow for regular adjustment for infla- 
tion of civil monetary penalties; 

(2) maintain the deterrent effect of civil 
monetary penalties and promote compliance 
with the law; and 

(3) improve the collection by the Federal 
Government of civil monetary penalties. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3, For purpose of this Act, the term— 

(1) “agency” means an Executive agency 
as defined under section 105 of title 5, 
United States Code, and includes the United 
States Postal Service; 

(2) “civil monetary penalty" means any 
penalty, fine, or other sanction that— 

(AX) is for a specific monetary amount as 
provided by Federal law; or 

(ii) has a maximum amount provided for 
by Federal law; and 

(B) is assessed or enforced by an agency 
pursuant to Federal law; and 

(C) is assessed or enforced pursuant to an 
administrative proceeding or a civil action in 
the Federal courts; and 

(3) “Consumer Price Index” means the 
Consumer Price Index for all-urban consum- 
ers published by the Department of Labor. 

CIVIL MONETARY PENALTY INFLATION 
ADJUSTMENT REPORTS 

Sec. 4. Within 6 months after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, and on January 1 
of each fifth calendar year thereafter, the 
President shall submit a report on civil mon- 
etary penalty inflation adjustment to the 
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Committee on Governmental Affairs of the 
Senate and the Committee on Government 
Operations of the House of Representatives. 
Such report shall include— 

(1) each civil monetary penalty as defined 
under section 3(2); 

(2) the date each civil monetary penalty 
was most recently set pursuant to law; 

(3) the maximum amount of each civil 
monetary penalty or, if applicable, the 
range of the minimum and maximum 
amounts of each civil monetary penalty in 
effect on the date of the submission of such 
report; 

(4) the amount of each civil monetary 
penalty described under paragraph (3) other 
than any such penalty for which inflation 
adjustment is provided by law, if each such 
penalty is increased by the adjustment de- 
scribed under section 5; and 

(5) a listing of the modifications to Feder- 
al law that would be required to— 

(A) increase each penalty described in 
paragraph (1) by the adjustments described 
under section 5, excluding any penalty for 
which inflation adjustment is provided by 
law or that has been increased within the 5- 
year period immediately preceding the date 
of the submission of such report; and 

(B) provide that any increase in any civil 
monetary penalty shall apply only to viola- 
tions which occur after the date any such 
increase takes effect. 


COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS OF CIVIL 
MONETARY PENALTIES 


Sec. 5. (a) ApnJUSTMENT.—The adjustment 
described under paragraphs (4) and (5)(A) 
of section 4 shall be determined by increas- 
ing the maximum civil monetary penalty or 
the range of minimum and maximum civil 
monetary penalties, as applicable, for each 
civil monetary penalty by the cost-of-living 
adjustment. Any increase determined under 
this subsection shall be rounded to the near- 
est— 

(1) multiple of $10 in the case of penalties 
less than or equal to $100; 

(2) multiple of $100 in the case of penal- 
ties greater than $100 but less than or equal 
to $1,000; 

(3) multiple of $1,000 in the case of penal- 
ties greater than $1,000 but less than or 
equal to $10,000; 

(4) multiple of $5,000 in the case of penal- 
ties greater than $10,000 but less than or 
equal to $100,000; 

(5) multiple of $10,000 in the case of pen- 
alties greater than $100,000 but less than or 
equal to $200,000; and 

(6) multiple of $25,000 in the case of pen- 
alties greater than $200,000. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the term “cost-of-living adjust- 
ment" means the percentage (if any) for 
each civil monetary penalty by which— 

(1) The Consumer Price Index for the 
month of June of the calendar year preced- 
ing the adjustment exceeds 

(2) the Consumer Price Index for the 
month of June of the calendar year in 
which the amount of such civil monetary 
penalty was last set or adjusted pursuant to 
law. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 6. No later than January 1 of each 
year, the President shall submit a report on 
civil monetary penalties to the Congress 
which shall include— 

(1) to the extent possible, the number and 
amount of civil monetary penalties imposed 
pursuant to each provision of law providing 
for such civil monetary penalties, during the 
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complete fiscal year preceding the submis- 
sion of such report; 

(2) to the extent possible, the number and 
amount of such civil penalties collected 
during such fiscal year; and 

(3) any recommendations that the Presi- 
dent determines appropriate to— 

(A) eliminate obsolete civil monetary pen- 
alties; 

(B) modify the amount of any civil mone- 
tary penalty; or 

(C) make any other legislative modifica- 
tions concerning civil monetary penalties. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill, as amended, 
was passed. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


UNITED NATIONS HUMAN 
RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senators Mack, GRAHAM, MCCAIN, 
LIEBERMAN, KASTEN, COATS, GRAMM, 
and Gorton, I send a resolution to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 247) expressing the 
sense of the Senate that the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission should continue 
to report on human rights in Cuba. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
preceeded to consider the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 247) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 

S. Res. 247 

Whereas the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission (UNHRC) sent a delega- 
tion to Cuba to investigate violations of 
human rights in Cuba in September, 1988; 

Whereas the UNHRC delegation report 
found serious abuses of human rights, in- 
cluding 137 complaints of torture, cruel, in- 
human or degrading treatment or punish- 
ment”; 

Whereas the Cuban Government gave 
public guarantees that no reprisals would be 
taken against Cuban citizens testifying 
before the UNHRC delegation; 

Whereas after the visit of the UNHRC 
delegation more than twenty Cuban citizens 
who testified before the delegation were ar- 
rested, and the leaders of human rights 
groups imprisoned; 

Whereas 90 United States Senators wrote 
to the United Nations Secretary General re- 
questing that he intercede on behalf of Al- 
fredo Mustelier Nuevo, Ernesto Diaz Rodri- 
guez, and Mario Chanes de Armas, who 
have been incarcerated for over 20 years in 
Cuba; 
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Whereas on March 9, 1989, the UNHRC 
called on the Secretary General of the 
United Nations to “maintain direct contacts 
on the issues and questions contained in the 
report” on human rights in Cuba and take 
up the results of his efforts in an appropri- 
ate manner”; 

Whereas the Secretary General of the 
United Nations has not acceded to the re- 
quests of the United States and other na- 
tions to provide a report on human rights 
situation in Cuba; 

Whereas the UNHRC has appointed Spe- 
cial Rapporteurs to investigate and report 
on the situation of human rights in such 
countries as Iran, Afghanistan, El Salvador, 
and Romania: Now, Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That the Senate 
hereby— 

Condemns the Government of Cuba for 
retaliating against citizens who testified 
before the delegation of the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission (UNHRC); 

Urges the Government of Cuba to release 
all human rights activists and other politi- 
cal prisoners, particularly those who have 
suffered over 20 years in prison; 

Urges the Secretary General to prepare 
and make available to the 46th Session of 
the UNHRC a report on the results of his 
contacts with the Government of Cuba pur- 
suant to UNHRC Resolution 89-113; 

Urges the UNHRC to hold Cuba accounta- 
ble to the standards embodied in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; 

Urges the UNHRC to appoint a Special 
Rapporteur to investigate the situation of 
human rights in Cuba and to submit a 
report for consideration at the 47th Session 
of the United Nations Human Rights Com- 
mission. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZING THE MAJORITY 
AND MINORITY LEADERS TO 
ESTABLISH AN ADVISORY 
PANEL ON CAMPAIGN FINANCE 
REFORM 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senator MITCHELL and Senator 
DOoLE, I send a resolution to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 248) to authorize the 
majority and minority leaders to establish 
an advisory panel on campaign finance 
reform. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 248) was 
agreed to. 

The resolution reads as follows: 
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S. Res. 248 


Resolved, That the majority and minority 
leaders of the Senate are authorized to as- 
semble an advisory panel (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the "Campaign Finance Reform 
Panel") to assist in the formulation of 
policy relating to campaign finance reform. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate is au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, out of the ac- 
count for miscellaneous items, the actual 
and reasonable expenses (including ex- 
penses incurred prior to the date this reso- 
lution is agreed to) incurred by members of 
the Campaign Finance Reform Panel for 
transportation and per diem expenses, in 
carrying out their functions as members of 
such Panel. Such expenses shall be paid on 
vouchers certified by the majority leader (or 
his designee), or the minority leader (or his 
designee) of the Senate. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


RE-REFERRAL OF A BILL—S. 2055 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
discharged from further consideration 
of S. 2055, a bill to amend the Nation- 
al School Lunch Act, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT— 
SENATE REPORT 101-243 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
star print of Senate Report 101-243 to 
reflect the changes that I now send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:12 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following joint resolution, without 
amendment: 

S.J. Res. 186. Joint resolution designating 
the week of March 1 through March 7, 1990, 
as “National Quarter Horse Week.” 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

EC-2386. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget, transmitting, pursuant to law, a cu- 
mulative report on budget rescissions and 
deferrals dated February 1, 1990; pursuant 
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to the order of January 30, 1975, as modi- 
fied by the order of April 11, 1986, referred 
jointly to the Committee on Appropriations, 
the Committee on the Budget, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 
the Committee on Armed Services, the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources, the Committee on 
Finance, and the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

EC-2387. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Act of 
February 28, 1947, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
Western Hemisphere countries in animal 
disease control; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

EC-2388. A communication from the 
Acting Director of the Defense Security As- 
sistance Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, information concerning the Depart- 
ment of the Navy's proposed letter of Offer 
to Germany for defense articles estimated 
to cost in excess of $50 million; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-2389. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the results of the Supportive Housing Dem- 
onstration Program; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-2390. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the implementation of 
the Fish and Seafood Promotion Act of 
1986; to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

EC-2391. A communication from the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, Land and Min- 
erals Management, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 1988 
annual report on royalty management and 
collection activities; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2392. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report on the viability of 
the domestic uranium mining and milling 
industry; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-2393. A communication from the As- 
sistant General Counsel, Department of 
Energy, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
notice of a meeting related to the Interna- 
tional Energy Program; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2394. A communication from the 
Deputy Chief, Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the observance of Federal 
Lands Cleanup Day; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2395. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary, Policy, Budget & Admin- 
istration, Department of the Interior, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the reports of the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service on the implementation 
of the 1990 Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act 
through February 1, 1990; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2396. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled Proposals Received in 
Response to the Clean Coal Technology III 
Program Opportunity Notice"; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2397. A communication from the 
Acting Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, transmitting an infor- 
mational copy of a prospectus; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 
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EC-2398. A communication from the 
United States Trade Representative, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide authorization for appropriations to 
the Office of the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative for fiscal years 1991 and 1992; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

EC-2399. A communication from the As- 
sistant Legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs, De- 
partment of State, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on international agreements 
other than treaties entered into by the 
United States within sixty days after the 
execution thereof, dated February 15, 1900; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-2400. A communication from the 
Chairman of the U.S. Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of the Commission on the 
competition advocacy program; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2401. A communication from the 
Chairman of the National Science Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
implementation of the Inspector General 
Act of 1978; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2402. A communication from the Con- 
troller of Washington Gas, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a certified copy of a bal- 
ance sheet of the company; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2403. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the fiscal year 1989 Federal Managers' Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act Report on Internal 
Controls and Financial Systems provided to 
the President of the United States; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2404. A communication from the 
Acting Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Commission under 
the Government in the Sunshine Act for 
calendar year 1989; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2405. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Board for International 
Broadcasting, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the initial semiannual report on the Inspec- 
tor General for the period April 1, 1989, 
through September 30, 1989; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2406. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the fifth and final annual 
report on competition in contracting; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2407. A communication from the 
Comptroller of the General Services Admin- 
istration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on the Presidents Retirement 
System for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1988; to the Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2408. A communication from the 
Acting Chairman of the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the Board's annual report under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1989; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2409. A communication from the 
Chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the Endowment's annual report under 
the Freedom of Information Act for calen- 
dar year 1989; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2410. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Office of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
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report on the organization of Federal drug 
control programs; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2411. A communication from the 
Acting Secretary of Defense, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on Department of 
Defense procurement from small and other 
business firms for fiscal year 1989; to the 
Committee on Small Business. 

EC-2412. A communication from the 
Deputy Secretary of Veterans Affairs, trans- 
mitting a replacement copy of a draft of 
proposed legislation to waive the reporting 
and waiting period requirements of section 
210(bX2) of title 38, U.S. Code, for a 
planned administrative reorganization of 
the regional field offices of the Veterans 
Health Services and Research Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

EC-2413. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Veteran Affairs, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report on the ac- 
tivities of the Veterans Administration for 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 1988; to 
the Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BIDEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment and with 
a preamble: 

S. Res. 245. A resolution designating Na- 
tional Employee Health and Fitness Day. 

S.J. Res. 190. A joint resolution designat- 
ing April 9, 1990 as “National Former Pris- 
oners of War Recognition Day.“ 

S.J. Res. 226. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate the year 1990 as the “Bicentennial An- 
niversary of the legacy of Benjamin Frank- 
lin." 

S.J. Res. 227. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate March 11, through March 17, 1990, as 
"Deaf Awareness Week.“ 

S.J. Res. 229. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate April 1990 as "National Prevent-A- 
Litter Month." 

S.J. Res. 230. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate the period commencing on May 6, 1990 
and ending on May 12, 1990 as National 
Drinking Water Week.” 

S.J. Res. 231. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate the week of June 10, 1990, through 
June 16, 1990, as “State-Supported Homes 
for Veterans Week.” 

S.J. Res. 236. A joint resolution designat- 
ing May 6, through 12, 1990, as “Be kind to 
Amimals and National Pet Week.” 

By Mr. BIDEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment and an 
amendment to the title and with a pream- 
ble: 

S.J. Res. 241. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate the week of April 29, 1990, through 
May 5, 1990, as “Jewish Heritage Week.” 

By Mr. BIDEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment and with 
a preamble: 

S.J. Res. 243. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate March 25, 1990, as Greek Independ- 
ence Day: A National Day of Celebration of 
Greek and American Democracy.” 

S.J. Res. 245. A joint resolution designat- 
ing July 2, 1990, as Idaho Centennial Day.“ 

S.J. Res. 250. A joint resolution designat- 
ing April 1990 as National Recycling 
Month.” 

S.J. Res. 251. A joint resolution designat- 
ing Baltic Freedom Day.“ 

S.J. Res. 252. A joint resolution designat- 
ing the week of April 15, 1990, through 
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April 21, 1990, as National Minority Cancer 
Awareness Week." 

By Mr. BIDEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res, 258. A joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the last Friday 
of April 1990 as “National Arbor Day." 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. BIDEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Jack N. Egnor, of Colorado, to be United 
States Marshal for the District of Colorado 
for the term of four years; 

Donald W. Tucker, of Arizona, to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Arizona for the term of four years; 

Scott Alan Sewell, of Maryland to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Maryland for the term of four years; 

Thomas W. Corbett, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
to be United States Attorney for the West- 
ern District of Pennsylvania for the term of 
four years; and 

Clarence Thomas, of Virginia, to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the District 
of Columbia Circuit. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for himself, Mr. 
McCain, Mr. Gorton, Mr. ARM- 
STRONG, Mr. Lorr. Mr. Coats, Mr. 
GRAMM, Mr. Kasten, Mr. McCon- 
NELL, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
SiMPSON, Mr. Symms, Mr. MCCLURE, 
Mr. WARNER, Mr. WILSON, and Mr. 
HATCH): 

S. 2159. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the earn- 
ings test for individuals who have attained 
retirement age; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. SANFORD (for himself, Mr. 
Sasser, and Mr. FORD): 

S. 2160. A bill to amend the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to promote longer term 
investment, to provide for more effective 
disclosure with respect to the conduct of le- 
veraged buy outs and tender offers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 2161. A bill to establish within the De- 
partment of Education an Office of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education and Community 
Colleges; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

By Mr. BURNS (for himself and Mr. 
BAUCUS): 

S. 2162. A bill to establish a National 
Water, Air, and Soil Technologies Evalua- 
tion Center; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
S1MON, and Mr. INOUYE): 

S. 2163. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to establish a lifecare long-term 
care program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. SIMON: 

S. 2164. A bill to prevent potential abuses 
of electronic monitoring in the workplace; 
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to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. BINGAMAN: 

S. 2165. A bill to establish the Glorieta 
National Battlefield in the State of New 
Mexico; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. 
Coats): 

S. 2166. A bill to amend 42 U.S.C, 1981 in 
regard to the formation and implementa- 
tion of contracts, and Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to protect against dis- 
crimination in employment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

By Mr. McCAIN (for himself, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. CONRAD, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. 
D&CoNcINI, and Mr. Gorton): 

S. 2167. A bill to reauthorize the Tribally 
Controlled Community College Assistance 
Act of 1978 and the Navajo Community Col- 
lege Act; to the Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. Mack, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. McCarn, Mr. LIE- 
BERMAN, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. Coats, and 
Mr. GRAMM): 

S. Res. 247. A resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate that the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission should continue 
to report on human rights in Cuba; consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

By Mr. BYRD (for Mr. MITCHELL (for 
himself and Mr. DoLe)): 

S. Res. 248. A resolution to authorize the 
Majority and Minority Leaders to establish 
an advisory panel on campaign finance 
reform; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. CRAN- 
STON, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. KENNE- 
py, Mr. Boren, Mr. Gore, Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. SPECTER, 
Mr. Levin, and Mr. BOSCHWITZ): 

S. Con. Res. 94. A concurrent resolution 
relating to the release of Nelson Mandela 
and other positive developments in South 
Africa; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. SIMON (for himself and Ms. 
MIKULSKI): 

S. Con. Res. 95. A concurrent resolution 
concerning the consultations of nations at 
the conference on the reunification of Ger- 
many; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for him- 
self, Mr. McCarN, Mr. Gorton, 
Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. LOTT, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. 
Kasten, Mr. McCONNELL, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. Mack, Mr. HATCH, 
Mr. McCrunE, Mr. SIMPSON, 
Mr. SvMMs, Mr. WARNER, and 

Mr. WILSON): 
S. 2159. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to eliminate 
the earnings test for individuals who 
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have retained retirement age; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


OLDER AMERICANS' FREEDOM TO WORK ACT 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
rise to introduce legislation to provide 
freedom, opportunity, and fairness for 
millions of older Americans. Together 
with my colleagues, Senators McCAIN, 
GORTON, ARMSTRONG, LOTT, (COATS, 
GRAMM, KASTEN, MCCONNELL, NICKLES, 
Mack, HATCH, MCCLURE, SIMPSON, 
SvMMs, WARNER, and WILSON, I 
present the Older American's Freedom 
to Work Act, a bill that would repeal 
the Social Security earnings test for 
people 65 and over. 

The Social Security earnings test is 
antiquated provision in the Social Se- 
curity Act that actually penalizes our 
Nation's seniors for their productivity. 
For every $3 earned by retirees over 
the $9,360 earnings limit, they lose $1 
in Social Security benefits. That is a 
33-percent effective tax, and together 
with Federal taxes, State taxes, and 
Social Security taxes, it will amount to 
at least 50 percent, and sometimes 70 
or even 80 percent or more. 

If we add the 33 and then add 28 
percent Federal income tax, and then 
add the Social Ssecurity tax we are al- 
ready up to 70. And then we have to 
also add State taxes. 

It is a great disincentive to work, and 
it keeps hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions of retirees out of the 
labor market. 

Mr. President, this is something we 
cannot afford to let happen, because 
no American should be discouraged 
from working. 

As a businessman, I believe Ameri- 
ca's most underutilized resource is our 
elderly. There are over 40 million 
American men and women age 60 and 
over out there with over one billion 
years of cumulative experience and 
what we are doing is discouraging 
them from working. In a sense, we are 
"putting them out to pasture." 

Statistics show that in 1930, before 
Social Security was adopted, 54 per- 
cent of men age 65 and over were in 
the labor force. Today that number is 
16. And this withdrawal is predicted to 
get worse. The Wall Street Journal re- 
ports that 83 percent of all men and 92 
percent of all women over 65 are com- 
pletely out of the work force. Three 
out of five of these do not have any 
disability that would preclude them 
from working. Many would work. With 
the Department of Labor warning us 
about impending future labor short- 
ages, why should the Government be 
stopping them from contributing? 

Of course, if you don't like an idea— 
even a good idea—you can always find 
obstacles to put in the path of that 
idea. In the case of earnings limit 
repeal, the first point raised by oppo- 
nents is the issue of cost. 

How do opponents of earnings test 
elimination do this? Because congres- 
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sional analysts use static revenue 
models in which human nature plays 
no part. These figures pretend that 
people are stick figures who will not 
respond to incentives, and as a busi- 
nessman, I don’t believe that for a 
minute. Eliminating the earnings limit 
will increase labor and capital income 
thereby increasing Federal tax reve- 
nues. It will also increase the amount 
of Social Security benefits paid that 
are withheld. It will decrease the 
demand on Medicare as many of the 
elderly who work will be insured. 

Some 400,000 elderly workers earn 
annual incomes within 10 percent of 
the earnings limit—a sure sign that 
workers already are trying to earn all 
they can without bumping against the 
penalty-triggering limit. 

Mr. President, this repeal will not 
cost us anything. According to a 
recent dynamic economic analysis re- 
pealing the earnings test will actually 
net $140 million in extra Federal reve- 
nue and I suppose it might be even 
more than that. I want to emphasize 
that estimates by the Congressional 
Budget Office do not, and will not, tell 
us the whole story. By repealing the 
earnings limit, our Federal deficit 
would go down, not up. 

The same study found that this 
policy reducing Social Security bene- 
fits for elderly people who work is 
costing our Nation $15 billion a year in 
reduced production. The taxes on that 
alone would go a long way toward 
minimizing the budget deficit. With 
the increasing competition from our 
friends overseas, America cannot 
afford any legislation which reduces 
production, especially $15 billion 
worth; let alone keeping people out of 
the work force who are experienced 
and very often want to work. That is 
all we want to do by this bill: To allow 
those who work to continue to work 
without being so heavily penalized. 

As a matter of fact, Great Britain re- 
cently repealed their earnings limit. 

Not only will repeal of the earnings 
test bring in additional revenue, it will 
save the American taxpayer over $200 
million a year in reduced compliance 
costs. According to the Social Security 
Administration, 60 percent of all over- 
payments and 45 percent of benefit 
underpayments are attributable to the 
earnings test. The red tape reporting 
procedures and bureaucratic paper- 
work maze often confuse and frighten 
many older Americans. We can put an 
end to that by passing this bill. 

Frequently, the earnings test is ac- 
cused of being only for the rich, but in 
all fairness nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The highest effective 
marginal tax rates are not imposed on 
the wealthiest of elderly taxpayers. 
The highest effective marginal tax 
rates are imposed on the middle- 
income elderly who must work to sup- 
plement their income; dividends and 
interest from savings accounts do not 
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count against the earnings limit, and 
that, indeed, is an unfairness, 

There is a man who phoned yester- 
day to say he has written many letters 
to Congress about the earnings limit— 
even though he does not earn up to 
the limit of $9,360. He is outraged and 
bewildered by a law that so discour- 
ages productivity by this Nation’s el- 
derly. Mr. Payne, being a World War 
II veteran who fought in the Pacific 
from 1943 to 1946, said, I will not de- 
fraud my government of one cent!” 
and emphasized the point that the 
earnings limit encourages people to 
work and be paid under the table.” 

The Congress has pondered the 
earnings test long enough—it is not 
fair; it is outdated; and it has to go. 
The earnings limit is not in the spirit 
of what this country is all about. It is 
blatant age discrimination, and it 
should be stopped right now. This bill 
is similar to legislation that has been 
introduced in the House by Represent- 
atives by DENNY HASTERT and has 171 
cosponsors. The year 1990 is for action 
and I urge my colleagues in the Senate 
many of whom, indeed are going to be 
affected by this bill, to join me in co- 
sponsoring the “Older Americans’ 
Freedom to Work Act.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress asembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Older Amer- 
icans' Freedom to Work Act of 1990”. 

SEC. 2. ELIMINATION OF EARNINGS TEST FOR INDI- 
VIDUALS WHO HAVE ATTAINED RE- 
TIREMENT AGE. 

Section 203 of the Social Security Act is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) of subsection (c) and 
paragraphs (1)(A) and (2) of subsection (d), 
by striking “the age of seventy” and insert- 
ing “retirement age (as defined in section 
216(1))"; 

(2) in subsection (fX1XB), by striking 
“was age seventy or over" and inserting 
“was at or above retirement age (as defined 
in section 216(1))"; 

(3) in subsection (fX3), by striking 33% 
percent" and all that follows through any 
other individual," and inserting 50 percent 
of such individual's earnings for such year 
in excess of the product of the exempt 
amount as determined under paragraph 
(8)," and by striking age 70“ and inserting 
“retirement age (as defined in section 
2160)"; 

(4) in subsection (hX1XA), by striking 
"age 70" each place it appears and inserting 
"retirement age (as defined in section 
216(1)"; and 

(5) in subsection (j), by striking Age Sev- 
enty" in the heading and inserting "Retire- 
ment Age", and by striking “seventy years 
of age" and inserting "having attained re- 
tirement age (as defined in section 216(1)". 
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SEC. 3. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS ELIMINATING 
THE SPECIAL EXEMPT AMOUNT FOR 
INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE ATTAINED 
RETIREMENT AGE. 

(a) UNIFORM EXEMPT AMOUNT.—Section 
203(1X8XA) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking the new exempt 
amounts (separately stated for individuals 
described in subparagraph (D) and for other 
individuals) which are to be applicable" and 
inserting “a new exempt amount which 
shall be applicable". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
203(£8)(B) of such Act is amended— 

(1) in the matter preceding clause (i), by 
striking “Except” and all that follows 
through "whichever" and inserting The 
exempt amount which is applicable for each 
month of a particular taxable year shall be 
whichever"; 

(2) in clause (i), by striking “correspond- 
ing"; and 

(3) in the last sentence, by striking an 
exempt amount” and inserting the exempt 
amount”, 

(c) REPEAL OF BASIS FOR COMPUTATION OF 
SPECIAL EXEMPT AMOUNT.—Section 
203(f)(8)(D) of such Act is repealed. 

SEC. 1. ADDITIONAL CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) ELIMINATION OF REDUNDANT REFER- 
ENCES TO RETIREMENT AGE.—Section 203 of 
the Social Security Act is amended— 

(1) in the last sentence of subsection (c), 
by striking “nor shall any deduction” and 
all that follows and inserting ‘‘nor shall any 
deduction be made under this subsection 
from any widow's or widower's insurance 
benefit if the widow, surviving divorced 
wife, widower, or surviving divorced hus- 
band involved became entitled to such bene- 
fit prior to attaining age 60.'"; and 

(2) in subsection (fX1), by striking clause 
(D) and inserting the following: (D) for 
which such individual is entitled to widow's 
or widower's insurance benefits if such indi- 
vidual became so entitled prior to attaining 
age 60, or". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO PROVI- 
SIONS FOR DETERMINING AMOUNT OF INCREASE 
ON AcCOUNT OF DELAYED RETIREMENT.—Sec- 
tion 202(wX2XB(i) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking either“; and 

(2) by striking or suffered deductions 
under section 203(b) or 203(c) in amounts 
equal to the amount of such benefit". 

(c) CONTINUED APPLICATION OF RULE Gov- 
ERNING ENTITLEMENT OF BLIND BENEFICI- 
ARIES.—The second sentence of section 
223(dX4) of such Act is amended by insert- 
ing after “subparagraph (D) thereof” where 
it first appears the following: (or would be 
applicable to such individuals but for the 
amendments made by the Older Americans’ 
Freedom to Work Act of 1990)". 

SEC. 5. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply only with respect to taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1990. 


Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league and friend from Minnesota in 
the introduction of the Older Ameri- 
cans' Freedom to Work Act. This is 
very important, indeed, in the lives of 
many senior citizens. It is critical legis- 
lation, both to our seniors and to our 
Nation generally. This legislation, I 
would like to repeat, will fully repeal 
the Social Security earnings cap for 
older Americans between the ages of 
65 and 69. Most people do not know 
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that due to this cap on earnings for 
older Americans, we find senior Ameri- 
cans the heaviest taxed of our entire 
population. 

Historically, older Americans have 
been discouraged from staying in the 
work force. This has been accom- 
plished by placing this cap on the 
amount of income that a Social Securi- 
ty beneficiary is able to make. If a 
beneficiary exceeds this cap, they are 
subject to a 33 percent effective tax. 
This, coupled with other taxes paid by 
the working senior, saddles seniors 
who make as little as $10,000 per year 
with a shocking effective marginal tax 
rate of about 70 percent. 

No American should be discouraged 
from working. Unfortunately, one de- 
mographic group in our society, our 
Nation’s seniors, is penalized severely 
for attempting to be productive mem- 
bers of our Nation’s work force. Mr. 
President, this is a quality-of-life issue. 
Why should we be telling seniors that 
they can only make a certain amount 
of money or be subject to an effective 
tax rate higher than any other age 
group? Just because one happens to 
turn age 65 does not mean that one’s 
ability to be a productive member of 
society and contribute to the economy 
ceases. In fact, I would argue that in 
many cases it increases. 

One segment of the senior popula- 
tion is particularly hard hit by this 
policy, Mr. President, and that is low- 
income seniors. For example, a senior 
with no private pension income or 
liquid investments from his or her 
working years may need to work just 
to meet basic expenses such as shelter, 
food, and housing, not to mention 
health care costs, which are rising at 
an astronomical rate. If such an indi- 
vidual were to have a job providing 
merely $5 per hour, once he or she 
reached the cap, the spending power 
for an hour’s wage would drop dra- 
matically, effective to $2.20 an hour. 

Mr. President, this Social Security 
cap affects more than just individual 
seniors. It affects our Nation as a 
whole. The Labor Department is con- 
tinually warned of shortages in our 
country's work force. Today, 83 per- 
cent of all men and 90 percent of all 
women age 65 and older are complete- 
ly retired. The Labor Department re- 
ports that compared to 1970, this rep- 
resents an increase in the retirement 
rate of 40 percent. 

Over the past couple of years, there 
has been much focus on our Nation’s 
ability to stay competitive in an in- 
creasingly competitive world market- 
place. While we certainly do not have 
control over all the factors that play a 
role in determining our Nation’s abili- 
ty to stay competitive, there are some 
that we, in fact, do have direct control 
over. 

One factor over which we do have 
control, and a critical one at that, is 
encouraging or discouraging older 
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Americans from staying in the work- 
place. There are a number of myths 
that are being perpetrated by those 
who advocate retaining the earnings 
cap, such myths as the earning cap 
repeal being too costly; Social Security 
is a form of socialized insurance to re- 
place lost earnings; repeal of the earn- 
ings cap would only favor the rich; and 
the earnings test is needed to create 
job opportunities for younger workers. 
All of these are myths, myths which 
we will no doubt be addressing as time 
moves forward. 

The bottom line is that we need to 
empower our Nation’s seniors to map 
out their own lives, limited only by 
their ambitions to work and save. 

We need to cease the policy that re- 
duces the spending power of the low- 
income elderly worker with a wage of 
$5 an hour to $2.20. We need to cease 
the policy that saddles older Ameri- 
cans who, by choice or necessity, work 
with a marginal tax rate of 70 percent. 
And we need to cease the policy which 
is going to impair, rather than en- 
hance, our Nation's ability to compete 
in a global marketplace that is becom- 
ing more and more competitive. 

Mr. President, it is about time we 
eliminate the Social Security earnings 
limit. I hope our colleagues will join 
Senator BoscHwitz and others in 
sponsoring this legislation, seeing it 
through to its passage and putting an 
end to this policy which places an on- 
erous burden on the least able to 
defend themselves of our Nation’s pop- 
ulation and that is our Nation’s sen- 
iors who can and do contribute so 
much to our society. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota 
and his eloquent seconder, the Senator 
from Arizona, on introducing a bill, of 
which I am a cosponsor, to remove the 
earnings limitation on Social Security 
recipients. That seems to me to pro- 
vide for justice entirely too long 
denied and to offer real incentives to 
men and women in our society who 
have much left to offer our society, 
who wish to work and to produce and 
to help us grow, and who are so seri- 
ously penalized by the present income 
rules of the Social Security System. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to join also in commending the 
Senator from Minnesota for this lead- 
ership in introducing this legislation, 
the Older Americans Freedom to 
Work Act. I think it is something we 
sincerely need to do, and I am joining 
him in cosponsoring that legislation. 

As the Social Security Act is current- 
ly designed, the Government contin- 
ues to give little thought to older 
Americans' ability to contribute to the 
work force. 

As my friends on CNN's "Capital 
Gang" show might say, the taxes im- 
posed on America's working seniors 
are an outrage. These workers are sub- 
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ject to the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act, even in situations where 
they are receiving Social Security ben- 
efits. They are subject to Federal, 
State, and local taxes. They are sub- 
ject to taxes on tax-exempt income. 
And they are subject to a tax on the 
Social Security benefits they receive. 

That brings me to the biggest out- 
rage, the Social Security retirement 
earnings limit. Beginning January 1, 
1990, this limit reduces benefits to per- 
sons between the ages of 65 and 70 
who earn more than $9,360 per year. 
These reductions amount to $1 in re- 
duced benefits for every $3 in earnings 
above the $9,360 limit. 

Because of that limit, senior workers 
earning $12,000 annually, who should 
be in the lowest tax bracket, end up 
keeping only 36.85 cents of every 
dollar earned, while a young worker 
making the same wages takes home 
77.35 cents from every dollar he earns. 

This tax is unheard of in Western 
democracies. I cannot think of a single 
reason why our working elderly should 
be taxed as if they were Swedish mil- 
lionaires. 

But the Social Security retirement 
earnings limit is an outrage not just 
because it is unfair; it also poses a seri- 
ous threat to the work force in this 
country in the future. 

Demographers tell us that between 
the years 2000 and 2010 the baby 
boom generation will be in their retire- 
ment years. With fewer babies being 
born to replace them, this Nation is 
looking at a possible severe labor 
shortage. 

Almost a year ago, the Senate over- 
whelmingly agreed to an amendment, 
attached to the Minimum Wage Resto- 
ration Act, which would begin to 
phase out the Social Security earnings 
limit. At the time is called for raising 
the monthly limit to $80 and allowing 
older workers to earn an extra $1,000 
in 1990 before they must forfeit Social 
Security benefits. 

This action would have relieved over 
1 million older Americans of what I 
consider to be excessive tax rates in 
the upcoming year. Unfortunately, it 
was dropped from the final version of 
the minimum wage bill. 

This was yet another outrage be- 
cause it seemed only fair that while 
the Congress was granting a raise to 
the working poor of this country it 
should have provided some needed fi- 
nancial benefit and relief to the work- 
ing older Americans as well. 

An earnings limit for Social Security 
beneficiaries is an ill-conceived idea 
and I cannot understand from where 
in the world it ever came. It is an ad- 
ministrative nightmare for the Social 
Security Administration. The Social 
Security Administration, as a matter 
of fact, spends more than $200 million 
and devotes a full 6 percent of its em- 
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ployees to police the income levels of 
retirees. 

For beneficiaries the income limit is 
a frustrating experience of estimating 
and reporting income levels to the 
Social Security Administration. So 
that is why I am joining in sponsoring 
this legislation. 

In the 1930's, when the earned 
income limit was devised, encouraging 
the elderly to leave the workplace was 
seen as a positive act, designed to in- 
crease job opportunities for younger 
workers. Maybe it was a good idea, but 
times have changed and we should 
change. 

Today, with our shrinking labor 
force, such a policy is absurd for a 
number of reasons. We need the skill, 
the wisdom and the experience of our 
older workers, and we should not 
punish them for wanting and being 
willing to continue to work. I hope 
that this body this year will set us on 
a course to totally eliminate this earn- 
ings limitation. 


By Mr. SANFORD (for himself, 
Mr. Sasser, and Mr. FORD): 

S. 2160. A bill to amend the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 to promote 
longer term investment, to provide for 
more effective disclosure with respect 
to the conduct of leveraged buyouts 
and tender offers, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

LONG-TERM INVESTMENT, COMPETITIVENESS, 

AND CORPORATE TAKEOVER REFORM ACT 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, 
today, along with my colleagues Sena- 
tor SassER and Senator Forp, I am in- 
troducing the Long-Term Investment, 
Competitiveness and Corporate Take- 
over Reform Act of 1990. 

We have all watched with consider- 
able anxiety this past week as one of 
America's most powerful financial in- 
stitutions, Drexel Burnham Lambert, 
collapsed before our eyes. The speed 
with which Drexel fell, the impact on 
its employees, and the implications for 
our markets, particularly the high- 
yield bond market, raised both eye- 
brows and concerns about the results 
of involvement in the high-yield 
market. While many will say that 
Drexel’s fall marks the end of the 
"decade of debt" and the demise of 
junk-bond financed deals, I believe 
Drexel's fall is a foreboding of things 
to come if the financial markets do 
not move away from the days of 
highly leveraged deals, done often for 
the sake of the deal, to a time when 
our securities laws and the our finan- 
cial markets place greater emphasis on 
longer term investment and well-fi- 
nanced transactions. 

I am afraid that we have seen a fun- 
damental shift in our financial mar- 
kets from deals being done for sound 
financial and business reasons to the 
age of the eighties, when far too high 
a percentage of the deals are being 
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done for financial manipulation pure 
and simple. Their motivation lies all to 
often in the huge up-front fees for 
promoters, bankers, and lawyers who 
have no real stake in the longrun vital- 
ity of the firm. While some will argue 
that the deals are over, I believe now 
is the time to clean up the abuses 
while we can, to put in place the 
mechanisms needed to monitor the 
debt that is already outstanding and 
to take steps to encourage à more 
stable long-term oriented market. 

In reflecting on how we approach 
these issues and the experience we 
had last Congress in failing to pass S. 
1323, the Tender Offer Disclosure and 
Fairness Act of 1987, I have come to 
the conclusion that we need to shift 
the debate from the symptoms of the 
problem to the causes of the problem. 
The focus of our legislation must be 
changed from the old raiders“ versus 
"entrenched management" fight to 
the more fundamental problems of en- 
couraging good corporate management 
to manage for the long term and en- 
couraging sound investors to take a 
longer term view, at the same time 
that we curb the abuses that have led 
to excessive volatility in our markets. 

Last fall, the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee held two hearings on America's 
competitive position. I was very struck 
by the testimony that was presented. 
Daniel Burstein, in reflecting on 
America's competitiveness challenges 
noted that he is often asked What is 
the No. 1 thing we can do to reverse 
the current situation?" His response 
was that the No. 1 priority is that as a 
nation, we must bring an end to our 
malignant focus on short-term inter- 
ests, short-term rewards and short- 
term solutions." He went on to state 
that: 

When you think long term, you begin to 
realize that however many instant billion- 
aires are created by speculative stock mar- 
kets, managers focused on quarter-to-quar- 
ter profits, highly leveraged corporate take- 
overs and rapid-fire mergers and acquisi- 
tions industry, we are witnessing not the 
competitive restructuring of American in- 
dustry but a suicidal dismemberment of the 
very companies, sectors, and industries in 
which America now has global competitive 
strengths. 

I agree. 

I believe that much of the short- 
term orientation can be traced to 
changes that have occurred in the cap- 
ital markets over the last 20 years, in 
particular, the growing institutional- 
ization of the markets and the advent 
of highly leveraged acquisitions. As a 
result, I have tried to reshape the pro- 
posal I have been working on to focus 
on long-term investment and the in- 
tegrity of the market. 

At a time when the United States 
has the largest domestic budget deficit 
in its history, its highest international 
trade deficit ever, and when we are 
facing increasingly aggressive competi- 
tion from abroad to sell our American 
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products and services in the world 
market, we cannot afford to have our 
corporate managers concentrating 
their time, money, and energy looking 
over their shoulders for the news of a 
hostile raid, or spending all of their 
time managing only for the next quar- 
ter. While the United States has been 
building up red ink in our public ac- 
counts, our corporate accounts and 
our consumer accounts, Japan, West 
Germany, and many of our competi- 
tors have been moving aggressively to 
become huge creditor nations. This 
red ink has now flooded our corporate 
boardrooms, due in no small part to 
the phenomenon of hostile takeovers 
and leveraged buyouts. 

Article after article has appeared on 
the leveraging of corporate America, 
with various speculations on just how 
much debt America and American cor- 
porations can afford. The numbers are 
very disturbing. Since the end of 1983, 
over $313 billion of net corporate 
equity has been retired, while corpora- 
tions have borrowed $613 billion. By 
the end of 1987, total nonfinancial cor- 
porate debt reached nearly $2.5 tril- 
lion, or approximately $10,000 for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Much of this debt load 
is a direct result of hostile takeovers 
or leveraged buyouts and, equally im- 
portant, efforts to thwart such takeov- 
ers. But the question should not be 
how much debt can corporate America 
afford, but should we have this type of 
debt at all. Corporate leveraging must 
now be taken every bit as seriously as 
our domestic and international trade 
deficits. 

After listening to the testimony of 
hundreds of witnesses appearing 
before the Banking Committee, and 
watching the wave of hostile takeovers 
and leveraged buyouts sweep over my 
home State of North Carolina, from 
the deal of the century" for RJR, to 
the hostile bid for Burlington Indus- 
tries, I have become convinced that 
the Congress must act to curb the 
worst of the abuses we have seen in 
the corporate takeover and leveraged 
buyout area. At the same time, Con- 
gress must act to encourage long-term 
investment and well-financed deals. 
Before the next wave of restructurings 
to correct all the bad deals done in the 
eighties begin, we ought to have the 
appropriate rules in place to ensure 
that these new deals are done with 
fuller and more effective disclosure 
and are based on sounder financing. 

I believe that there are two basic 
ways to curb highly leveraged hostile 
takeovers and leveraged buyouts. 
First, we could end the tax subsidies 
for such corporate mergers by restrict- 
ing the deduction for interest pay- 
ments on the debt incurred to finance 
the transactions or by reducing the 
double taxation of dividends. 
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The second approach is to amend 
the Williams Act and the various laws 
which govern tender offers. While I 
fully support the first approach, and 
have introduced legislation to limit 
the interest deduction for debt in- 
curred in highly leveraged transac- 
tions, the bill I am introducing today 
deals with the Williams Act, the prob- 
lems of churning by pension funds, 
and the need to monitor carefully the 
debt now being held by our financial 
institutions. Before I discuss the spe- 
cific elements of this bill, I would like 
to discuss why I think it is essential 
that the Congress consider takeover 
and leveraged buyout reforms during 
this Congress. 


INTEGRITY OF THE MARKETS THREATENED 

At the first hearing the Banking 
Committee conducted on corporate 
takeovers during the 100th Congress, 
Nicholas Brady, who was then chair- 
man of Dillon, Read & Co., and is now 
our Secretary of the Treasury, testi- 
fied that takeovers have given rise toa 
number of troubling activities. He re- 
ferred specifically to “profits on the 
part of raiders, arbitrageurs, and bank- 
ers that appear to be out of propor- 
tion” and the sense “that there was 
something tilted about a game in 
which the same group of raiders, arbi- 
trageurs, and bankers attack one com- 
pany after another, reaping profits 
without ever seeming to take risk or 
losses." In more recent testimony 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
Secretary Brady has expressed a 
"gnawing sense of concern" that some- 
thing is just not right. 

Felix G. Rohatyn, senior partner at 
Lazard Freres & Co., expressed similar 
concerns in his testimony before the 
Banking Committee, noting the basic 
concept of our securities laws has been 
full disclosure, nonmanipulation, and 
equal treatment of all shareholders." 
He went on to state that "current 
[takeover] techniques and legal trends 
undercut these concepts." With re- 
spect to the financing of these trans- 
actions, Mr. Rohatyn noted that: 

Very large pools of money are managed by 
arbitrageurs looking for rapid returns; some 
of these pools are financed by junk bonds. 
Equally large pools are in the hands of raid- 
ers, similarly financed. This creates a poten- 
tially interlocking set of relationships which 
has as its basic purpose the destabilization 
of a large corporation and its subsequent 
sale or breakup. It creates, at the very least, 
the appearance, if not the reality, of profes- 
sional traders with insider information, in 
collaboration with raiders and junk bond 
buyers, deliberately driving companies to 
merge or liquidate. 

While I am particularly concerned 
about allegations of manipulation in 
the takeover process, this legislation is 
also motivated by concerns about the 
impact of corporate takeovers and le- 
veraged buyouts on corporate debt, 
employment, communities, and bond- 
holders. 
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THE LEVERAGING OF CORPORATE AMERICA 

As the press, financial analysts, and 
the markets examined the deal of the 
century," the $25 billion leveraged 
buyout of RJR Nabisco, a host of arti- 
cles appeared on the leveraging of cor- 
porate America, and the implications 
not only for corporate America but 
also for the general economic health 
of the Nation. For many years, many 
Wall Street analysts have expressed 
concerns about this leveraging. Chair- 
man Shad of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission described the 
problem as follows: 

Corporate takeovers and buyouts are fi- 
nanced through large loans. The net effect 
is that debt is being used to retire equity, 
which is known as leveraging up a compa- 
ny's capitalization. The greater the lever- 
age, the greater the risks to the company, 
its shareholders, creditors, officers, employ- 
ees, suppliers, customers, and others * * *. 
The more leveraged takeovers and buyouts 
today, the more bankruptcies tomorrow. 
During the past few years, the multibillion 
dollar premiums shareholders have received 
in leveraged takeovers and buyouts have 
been a multiple of their losses from acquisi- 
tion related bankruptcies. The premiums 
come first, the consequences later. The lev- 
eraging-up of American enterprise will mag- 
nify the consequences of the next recession 
or significant rise in interest rates. 

I must agree. As the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve, Alan Greenspan, 
noted, more than $500 billion in equity 
has been retired since 1983. The con- 
cerns over the amount of debt must be 
compounded by concerns over the use 
of the debt, since it is used to buy back 
equity or pay takeover expenses, not 
pay for capital improvements or re- 
search and development, or a host of 
other activities necessary to keep our 
corporations competitive. 

Now that we have seen the collapse 
of Drexel, the fall of Campeau and 
concerns throughout the junk bond 
market, my concern has shifted to 
those institutions holding this debt. 
We must be careful that our banking 
institutions are not damaged by the 
fallout from the excessive leverage of 
these deals. 


THE SHORT-TERM FOCUS OF BUSINESS 

My concerns also relate to the short- 
term focus that results from the con- 
stant threat of corporate takeovers. 
Prof. Peter Drucker observed that: 

The fear of the raider is undoubtedly the 
largest single cause for the increasing tend- 
ency of American companies to manage for 
the short term and let the future go hang. 

Managers feel the need to sacrifice 
long-term investment strategies con- 
ceived to maintain their competitive- 
ness in the marketplace in order to 
avoid a short-term takeover threat. 
This short-term focus is enhanced by 
the pressure of a securities market- 
place dominated by institutional inves- 
tors and pension fund managers whose 
performance is measured on a quarter- 
ly basis and who seek immediate re- 
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sults in order to retain their portfolio 
accounts. 

In statement after statement, we 
have heard that while the best defense 
& corporate raid is a high stock price, 
the company investing in a long-term 
strategy is likely to suffer a short-term 
decrease in its stock price, thereby 
opening itself up to an unwanted raid. 
Leon G. Cooperman, a partner at 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. put it this way: 

I don't think any company can afford a 
long-term investment unless its managers 
own 51 percent of it. 

Harold Williams, former chairman 
of the SEC, noted: 

If you ran a company in a way that penal- 
izes short-term earnings, it weakens your 
Stock, and you risk being taken over * * *, 
So the raiders enhance an already overpow- 
ering trend toward the short-term view- 
point. 

Lawrence Chimerine, chairman and 

CEO of Wharton Economics, Inc. ob- 
serves that: 
(c)orporations have overextended them- 
selves * * *, In the short-run, high debt 
loads hurt capital spending. Over the long- 
run, this will result in lower growth and pro- 
ductivity. 

As Peter Drucker concluded, fear of 
takeovers is 
contributing] to the obsession with the 
short term and the slighting of tomorrow in 
research, product development, market de- 
velopment and marketing, and in quality of 
service—all to squeeze out a few more dol- 
lars in the next quarter's bottom line. 

CUTBACKS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Indeed, the cutbacks in spending for 
research and development are particu- 
larly troubling, as such expenditures 
may be essential to keeping America's 
corporations on the cutting edge of 
technological developments and to 
keep them competitive with foreign 
competition. In à survey released in 
January of this year, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation reports that—for the 
first time in 14 years—spending on cor- 
porate research and development in 
the United States has not even kept 
pace with inflation. Another recent 
study confirmed what had been pre- 
dicted by Forbes Magazine, that as a 
result of worries over corporate take- 
overs, “one of the first items to go in 
corporate restructuring is the R&D 
budget." The study examined 200 com- 
panies that account for nearly 90 per- 
cent of the industrial research and de- 
velopment spending in the country. 
Those companies that had not been 
involved in recent mergers or lever- 
aged buyouts reported a 5.4-percent in- 
crease in their research and develop- 
ment spending, while those that had 
undergone à takeover or buyout re- 
duced their R&D expenditures by 5.3 
percent. 

EFFECTS ON BONDHOLDERS AND OTHER 
STOCKHOLDERS 

Much of the debate on corporate 
takeovers and leveraged buyouts has 
focused on the effect these transac- 
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tions have on stockholders. Indeed, 
the main thrust of the Williams Act is 
to give shareholders sufficient time 
and information to evaluate takeover 
bids. The theory seems to be that if 
the stock price is up, all is right with 
the world. 

I am afraid that is too narrow an ap- 
proach, as a corporation is much more 
than its stock price. While stockhold- 
ers’ interests certainly deserve protec- 
tion, others, including creditors, em- 
ployees, pensioners, and the corporate 
community deserve some consider- 
ation as well. 

Indeed, one of the major constituen- 
cies that has clearly suffered through 
this wave of takeovers are the bond- 
holders of our corporations. In the 
recent buyout of RJR Nabisco, RJR 
bonds lost 20 percent of their value 
nearly overnight. As early as 1985, 
Business Week observed that: 

The takeover and leveraged buyout craze 
may be a boon for shareholders, but it is 
slaughtering owners of high-grade corpora- 
tion bonds * * * Bondholders are emerging 
as the victim of takeover mania. 

There is a great deal of evidence 
that many highly leveraged transac- 
tions take from the bondholders to 
give to the stockholders, with no sense 
of fairness or justification, nor with 
any protection from the Williams Act. 

Employees deserve consideration as 
well. Firm evidence indicates that hos- 
tile takeovers, both successful and un- 
successful, have led directly to the 
elimination of jobs. These jobs are 
often lost because companies have 
slashed operations and sold assets to 
service massive debts incurred in con- 
nection with hostile takeover at- 
tempts. 

For all of these reasons, concerns 
about manipulation of our markets, 
excessive greed on the part of a small 
group who participate in these deals, 
overleveraging of our corporations, re- 
sulting short-term focus on the part of 
management, detrimental effects on 
employees and bondholders, cutbacks 
in research and development, and a 
detrimental effect on the communities 
in which these corporations are locat- 
ed, we are introducing the Long-Term 
Investment, Competitiveness and Cor- 
porate Takeover Reform Act of 1990. 

To achieve the goals of more long- 
term investment and enhanced com- 
petitiveness, this bill does the follow- 
ing: 

1, ENCOURAGE LONG-TERM PENSION INVESTMENT 

In order to promote longer term in- 
vestment on the part of institutional 
investors, the bill would provide that 
fiduciaries of pension funds shall con- 
sider the benefits of long-term owner- 
ship of stock in deciding whether to 
tender their shares. 

I think this is essential. Current case 
law virtually requires pension fund 
managers to tender their shares if the 
tender offer is even as much as a 
penny over the current market price, 
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even if that manager fundamentally 
believes that the tender offer is not 
good for the long-term health of the 
corporation. I am afraid that portions 
of our ERISA laws, as well intentioned 
and important as they are, have had 
the unfortunate side effect of encour- 
aging shorter term investment and 
greater speculation in the market. I 
think the problem can be corrected 
without fundamentally changing our 
pension laws, 

The bill would also prohibit the use 
of the surplus assets of a pension plan 
to finance a takeover or leveraged 
buyout. I think this will also help pro- 
mote longer term investment and 
sound pension plans, by taking the 
fear out of having excess investments 
that could become a magnet for corpo- 
rate raiders. 

In addition, the bill attempts to stop 
excessive churning by applying the 
current “short-short” rule to pension 
funds. This rule currently applies to 
mutual funds. It prohibits such funds 
from making more than 30 percent of 
their income from shares held for less 
than 3 months. While I anticipate that 
this provision may raise some con- 
cerns, I think the problem of short- 
term focus and short-term investments 
is sufficiently serious to warrant dis- 
cussion about any and all ideas to en- 
courage longer term investment. This 
is a provision that I invite comment on 
and will consider all such comments in 
considering whether changes to the 
provision are needed. I hope the inclu- 
sion of this provision will engender 
debate on an issue that needs discus- 
sion: what to do about excessive turn- 
over in our pension funds. 

I was encouraged by my colleague 
Senator KASSEBAUM's proposal to con- 
sider a graduated tax on short-term 
trades on pension funds, as I think 
that legislation, like this proposal, fo- 
cuses attention on the churning prob- 
lem. A recent editorial in the Pensions 
and Investment Age magazine noted 
that with the 70 percent or better 
annual turnover rate in pension fund 
portfolios, pension funds were acting 
more like spectators than investors. A 
recent study found that the 13 largest 
institutional investors on the average 
turned over in excess of 60 percent of 
all their portfolio assets every year, 
and that 20 percent of the largest in- 
stitutional investors turned over their 
entire portfolio each year. Others 
have reported turnover rates of over 
1,000 percent per year. As studies by 
the Department of Labor have shown, 
pension fund returns are clearly re- 
duced as a result of the high transac- 
tion costs associated with high turnov- 
er rates. We need to find sound ways 
to address this problem and I hope 
this proposal is one idea that my col- 
leagues will consider. 

2. EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP 

I also think encouraging greater em- 

ployee ownership of stock will help 
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create more long-term owners, as well 
as giving employees the opportunity to 
become owners of capital. This bill 
does so by giving employee groups 
more time than the 20 days provided 
under current law to respond to a 
takeover. The provision ensures that 
an employee group is given sufficient 
time to arrange financing if it wishes 
to participate in a transaction for the 
corporation. 

3. ANTI-GREENMAIL/SHORT-SWING PROFITS 

PROVISION 

Another cause of the short-term 
focus and the volatility in the market 
stems from the huge short-swing prof- 
its that can be made simply by putting 
a company in play. Our proposal to ad- 
dress this is very simple: treat 5 per- 
cent shareholders who file a tender 
offer exactly as we currently treat of- 
ficers, directors, and 10 percent share- 
holders of corporations. These individ- 
uals are deemed by the law to be insid- 
ers and as such, they cannot make 
profits on stock of their corporation 
that is bought and sold within a 6- 
month period. Certainly someone who 
is about to file a tender offer has the 
most essential type of inside informa- 
tion and should be restricted from 
making a profit simply by trading on 
that inside information. 

The provision would not affect those 
who are truly interested in buying a 
corporation, as such individuals would 
be unlikely to sell their shares back in 
less than 6 months after they bought 
them. The provision would thus only 
touch the true speculators, who are 
adding so much volatility and short- 
term trading to our markets. 

As such, the provision also elimi- 
nates greenmail. 

4. PROTECTION OF WORKERS 

There is no doubt that one of the 
groups that suffers the most from hos- 
tile takeovers and leveraged buyouts 
are the employees of the corporation. 
This bill provides some limited protec- 
tion for such workers by requiring 
buyers to abide by outstanding collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements for at least 
180 days. 

5. ADDITIONAL RESERVES AGAINST HIGHLY 
LEVERAGED TRANSACTIONS 

Because such a large portion of the 
financing for these transactions is ob- 
tained from banks, the bill gives the 
regulators of these institutions the au- 
thority to require greater reserves or 
capital to support such loans, if the 
regulators deem such additional cap- 
ital to be necessary to the safety and 
soundness of such institutions. The 
bill also requires the regulators to 
report to the Congress regarding 
highly leveraged transactions. 

6. INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS AND INDEPENDENT 

REVIEW OF GOING PRIVATE TRANSACTIONS 

The other area that was not ad- 
dressed in S. 1323 that has clearly 
been shown in the RJR deal and 
others to be a problem is the conflict 
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of interest of management participat- 
ing in a leveraged buyout. Manage- 
ment has all the cards and can too 
easily manipulate the fairness opin- 
ions that are prepared regarding the 
offer. As such, to ensure that share- 
holder interests are fully and effec- 
tively protected in corporate restruc- 
turings, the bill we are introducing re- 
quires that an independent appraisal 
of the deal be made available to all 
shareholders at least 20 days prior to 
the consummation of the transaction. 
This appraisal would have to be con- 
ducted by a firm that has no financial 
stake in the outcome of the deal. 

In addition, the bill prohibits the 
consummation of any going private 
transaction until 45 days have elapsed 
since the public announcement of the 
transaction. I think it is important to 
give the markets some time to react to 
buyout offer, so that other bidders can 
enter the process and shareholders 
can be more fully informed about 
their options. 

7. FIRM FINANCING AND FINANCING DISCLOSURE 

In order to curb excessive leverage 
and the ability to put a company in 
play with virtually no money risk, the 
bill effectively applies the same 50- 
percent margin requirement that indi- 
vidual investors face to tender offers. 
It requires that bidders have at least 
50 percent of the financing in place 
and committed before commencing a 
tender offer. The bill also calls for dis- 
closure of fees for financing, lawyers, 
investment bankers, and others. 

8. NONCONTROVERSIAL TENDER OFFER REFORMS 

The bill picks up on some important 
items from S. 1323 on which I think 
there is a great deal of consensus: 
First, closing the 13(d) window, and 
second, lengthening the tender offer 
process. 

First, close the 13(d) window.—The 
bill closes the so-called 10-day window. 
Under current law, any person who ac- 
quires more than 5 percent of a com- 
pany's stock need not file a disclosure 
statement until 10 days after the ac- 
quisition that exceeds the 5-percent 
threshold. During this 10-day window, 
however, such person may acquire ad- 
ditional securities without public dis- 
closure. As a result, by the time the 
first disclosure is made, a person may 
have secretly accumulated a control- 
ling interest in the company. 

In 1983, the SEC Advisory Commit- 
tee on Tender Offers found that the 
10-day window presented a substantial 
opportunity for abuse, and recom- 
mended that the window be closed to 
"provide adequate notice of the share- 
holder's investment and intentions re- 
garding the issuer and [to give] time 
for the market to assimilate such in- 
formation." The bill shortens the 10- 
day window to 5 days and prohibits 
any additional purchases beyond the 
5-percent threshold until the 13(d) 
filing is made. In order to encourage 
well-financed offers, however, the bill 
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provides for a shorter time period—30 
days—for well-financed deals. Well fi- 
nanced is defined as an offer that 
would not constitute a highly lever- 
aged transaction as defined by the 
banking regulators. 

Second, lengthen the tender offer 
time period.—In order to give all 
shareholders and interested parties 
the time necessary to evaluate an 
offer, the bill increases the tender 
offer time period from 20 business 
days to 45 business days. 

I hope that by including only the 
less controversial reforms to the Wil- 
liams Act and focusing on provisions 
that wil encourage a longer term 
focus, we can move the debate along. 
We must enact legislation that will 
allow our corporate managers to get 
back to managing productive, competi- 
tive, job-creating companies that do 
the research and make the capital in- 
vestment necessary for future growth 
and competitiveness in our global 
economy, instead of looking over their 
shoulders for the next raider and fo- 
cusing only at quarterly results, while 
at the same time curbing some abuses 
in the market and ensuring the free 
flow of capital. 

I believe that this bill does just that 
and I urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2160 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Long-Term 
Investment, Competitiveness, and Corporate 
Takeover Reform Act of 1990". 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress makes the following find- 
ings: 

(1) Managers of American corporations 
have been criticized for their short-term 
focus, leading to a lack of investment in re- 
search and development, and plants and 
equipment that are necessary to maintain 
our competitive position worldwide. 

(2) The short-term horizon of our corpo- 
rate managers can be traced, in part, to 
changes in the capital markets away from 
ownership by individuals to ownership by 
large pension funds and institutional inves- 
tors, and in part to threats of hostile take- 
overs. 

(3) Pension funds, with assets of almost $2 
trillion, and institutional investors are play- 
ing an ever increasing role in the country’s 
economic system, with estimates that by the 
year 2000, as much as two-thirds of all cor- 
porate equities will be held by pension 
funds. The pressure on such pension fund 
managers and other institutional investors 
to perform better than the market and the 
high turnover rate in some pension funds 
has raised concerns that the accumulation 
of large blocks of stock in fewer hands may 
be contributing to the number of mergers 
and acquisitions and to a shorter term focus 
on the part of management. 
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(4) On an aggregate basis, corporate take- 
overs and leveraged buy outs have been a 
factor in an enormous increase in corporate 
debt. Debt for nonfinancial businesses rose 
from $0.5 trillion in 1970 to $3.1 trillion by 
the end of the third quarter of 1988, a more 
than sixfold increase. In addition, for the 
period 1984 through the third quarter of 
1988, a total of $794 billion of corporate 
debt has been added, while a total of $422.3 
billion of corporate equity has been with- 
drawn. 

(5) The large amount of debt incurred by 
corporations either as a result of, or to stave 
off, takeovers or leveraged buy outs has re- 
sulted in a decrease in research and develop- 
ment budgets and needed investments in 
plant improvements and equipment at a 
time when United States industry is strug- 
gling to maintain its international competi- 
tiveness. 

(6) Long-term investment and planning 
are essential to sustained economic growth, 
yet numerous economic factors are pushing 
corporate managers and investors to take an 
increasingly short-term view. 

(7) The integrity of our financial markets 
and the confidence of the public in them 
have been undermined by the conduct of 
parties in tender offers and leveraged buy 
outs. 

(8) Therefore, in order to protect the 
public interest, it is necessary to correct in- 
adequacies in, and curb abuses of, our exist- 
ing securities laws. 

SEC. 3. WILLIAMS ACT REFORMS. 

(a) 10-Day Winpow.—Section 13(dX1) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 
U.S.C. 78m(dX(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "shall, within ten days 
after such acquisition" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “shall, within 5 days after such ac- 
quisition”; and 

(2) by inserting after "send to each ex- 
change" the following: and registered na- 
tional securities association"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: "Any person required to send and 
file such a statement may not acquire or 
agree to acquire, directly or indirectly, the 
beneficial ownership of any additional 
amount of such equity securities after the 
transaction that required such person to 
send and file such statement until after 
such statement has been filed with the 
Commission.“. 

(b) TENDER Orrers.—Section 140d) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
78n(d)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (2) 
through (8) as paragraphs (6) through (12), 
and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (1) the 
following new paragraphs: 

"(2) Any person making a tender offer for 
or a request or invitation for tender offers 
of any class of any such equity security 
shall hold such offer, request, or invitation 
open for a period of at least 45 business 
days from the date on which such offer, re- 
quest, or invitation is first published, sent, 
or given to security holders, or such longer 
period as the Commission may, by rule, pre- 
scribe. 

"(3) In the case of a well-financed offer, 
the preceding sentence shall be applied by 
substituting ‘30° for '45'. For the purpose of 
the preceding sentence, a well-financed 
offer is an offer that would not, if consum- 
mated, constitute a highly leveraged trans- 
action as defined by the appropriate regula- 
tory agencies (other than the Commission). 
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"(4XA) If, during the 45-day period de- 
scribed in paragraph (2), a qualified employ- 
ee stock ownership plan notifies the offeror, 
the issuer, or the Commission, of the plan's 
intent to acquire additional securities of the 
issuer on terms which are substantially 
equivalent to other offers, paragraph (2) 
shall be applied by substituting '95' for '45'. 

"(B) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'qualified employee stock ownership 
plan' means an employee stock ownership 
plan defined in section 4975(e)(7) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 which— 

“Gi) is sponsored by the issuer (or a 
member of the controlled group) of the 
equity securities to which the request or in- 
vitation for tenders described in paragraph 
(1) is made, 

(ii) meets the requirements of section 
410(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986, and 

(iii) owns securities of the issuer repre- 
senting at least 5 percent of the outstanding 
voting securities (of the issuer) on the day 
on which the 45-day period begins to run 
and has held such 5 percent for a period be- 
ginning at least 6 months before such 45- 
day period begins to run. 

"(C) The provisions of this paragraph 
shall not apply to any acquisition or pro- 
posed acquisition of a security if— 

"(i) the acquisition of such security, to- 
gether with all other acquisitions by the 
same person of securities of the same class 
during the preceding 12 months, would not 
exceed 2 percent of that class; 

(ii) a block of 10 percent or more of the 
outstanding shares is acquired and such 
shares were held by the seller for at least 2 
years prior to the sale; 

"(iD such acquisition is from one family 
member to another; 

“(iv) such acquisition is made by a person 
who owned more than 50 percent of the out- 
standing shares prior to such purchase; or 

"(v) the Commission, by rule or regula- 
tion, or by order, has exempted such acqui- 
sition from the provisions of this subsection 
as it determines to be necessary or appropri- 
ate and consistent with the public interest, 
the protection of investors, and the pur- 
poses of this paragraph.“ 

(c) CoNFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 14 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 
U.S.C. 78n) is amended by striking the head- 
ing of such section and inserting the follow- 
ing: 

“PROXIES AND TENDER OFFERS", 
SEC. 4. ANTI-GREENMAIL/SHORT-SWING PROFITS. 

Section 16 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78p) is amended— 

(1) in the caption, by striking and princi- 
pal stockholders" and inserting "principal 
stockholders, and holders of more than 5 
percent”; 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by inserting “(1)(A)” after “(b)”; and 

(B) by striking Suit“ and all that follows 
through the end period and inserting the 
following: 

"(B) For the purpose of discouraging ma- 
nipulative tender offer practices, any profit 
realized by any person from any disposition, 
directly or indirectly, of equity securities de- 
scribed in section 13(dX 1), shall inure to and 
be recoverable by the issuer of such securi- 
ties, if such person (i), was the beneficial 
owner, at the time of such disposition, of 
more than 5 percent of the class of securi- 
ties so disposed of, (ii) made a tender offer 
for such securities within 6 months preced- 
ing the disposition, and (iii) had held any or 
all of such securities for less than 6 months 
prior to the disposition thereof. The preced- 
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ing sentence does not apply if (I) such dispo- 
sition was a purchase by the issuer of the se- 
curities and has been approved by the af- 
firmative vote of a majority of the aggre- 
gate outstanding voting securities of the 
issuer, or (II) the same offer to purchase is 
made available to all shareholders. 

(2) Suit to recover such profit may be in- 
stituted at law or in equity in any court of 
competent jurisdiction by the issuer, or by 
the owner of any security of the issuer in 
the name and in behalf of the issuer if the 
issuer shall fail or refuse to bring such suit 
within 60 days after request or shall fail 
diligently to prosecute the same thereafter; 
but no such suit shall be brought more than 
2 years after the date such profit was real- 
ized. This subsection shall not be construed 
to cover any transaction where such benefi- 
cial owner was not such both at the time of 
the purchase and sale, or the sale and pur- 
chase, of the security involved, or any trans- 
action or transactions which the Commis- 
sion by rules and regulations may exempt as 
not comprehended within the purpose of 
this subsection. 

"(3) The Commission shall, by rule, regu- 
lation, or by order upon application, condi- 
tionally or unconditionally exempt any 
person, security, or transaction from any or 
all of the provisions of paragraph (1)(B) as 
it determines to be necessary or appropriate 
and consistent with the public interest, the 
protection of investors, and the purposes of 
this subsection." 

SEC. 5. PROTECTION OF WORKERS. 

Section 14(d) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78n(d)), as amended 
by section 3, is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

"(13XA) Any person who acquires owner- 
ship or control of any plant, facility, or 
other property of an issuer, either directly 
in his own name or indirectly, through a 
transaction in response, or otherwise relat- 
ed, to the filing of a statement under sec- 
tion 13(d) of this title announcing an intent 
to seek a change in control of the issuer or a 
statement under this section announcing a 
tender offer for the issuer's securities shall 
have the following minimum statutory obli- 
gations to the employees of the plant, facili- 
ty or property who are, at the time the 
transaction is consummated, covered by a 
collective bargaining agreement (the 'preac- 
quisition agreement"); 

"(1) If the acquiring person uses the plant, 
facility, or property in a manner which is 
not fundamentally different from its preac- 
quisition use, the person— 

"(D shall abide by the terms of the preac- 
quisition agreement, regardless of its expira- 
tion date, for a period of 180 days after the 
date the acquirer commences operations at 
the plant, facility or property; and, 

"(ID shall, if the preacquisition agreement 
was not due to expire within one year of the 
date of the consummation of the acquisition 
transaction, negotiate in good faith with the 
employees' exclusive bargaining representa- 
tive for a collective bargaining agreement 
covering the unexpired term of the preac- 
quisition agreement and shall submit to 
binding arbitration on all unresolved issues 
if the parties are unable, within 120 days of 
the acquisition, to negotiate a new agree- 
ment. 

"(D If the acquiring person uses the 
plant, facility or property in a manner 
which is fundamentally different from its 
preacquisition use, the acquirer shall pro- 
vide to any employee, who was covered by 
the preacquisition agreement and whose 
employment is involuntarily terminated by 
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reason of the acquisition transaction, sever- 
ance pay in an amount equal to six times his 
monthly compensation at the time of termi- 
nation. 

“(B) In the event of arbitration of unre- 
solved issues pursuant to subparagraph 
CAXGXID, the parties shall select an arbitra- 
tor from a special roster of arbitrators pre- 
pared by an appropriate agency of the Fed- 
eral Government which engages in the me- 
diation and conciliation of labor-manage- 
ment disputes in the industry designated by 
the Secretary of Labor and the arbitrator 
shall within the 180-day period stated in 
subparagraph (AXiXI) issue a final and 
binding award on all unresolved issues, 
based upon the acquiring person's experi- 
ence under the terms of the preacquisition 
agreement and on collective bargaining 
agreements covering comparable plants, fa- 
cilities and properties. 

“(C) For purposes of this paragraph 

“(i) the property of an issuer includes 
property owned by an entity controlled by 
the issuer; 

(ii) the obligations created herein apply 
to each succeeding transferee of the issuer's 
property in the same manner as to the origi- 
nal acquirer of the property by reason of a 
transaction covered by subparagraph (A); 
and 

(iii) any condition, stipulation, or provi- 
sion in any contract purporting to waive the 
rights and obligations created in this section 
shall be void. 

"(D) Any person seeking to enforce the 
rights and obligations created by this sec- 
tion may sue at law or in equity in any court 
of competent jurisdiction. In any suit under 
this subsection, the court may, in its discre- 
tion, assess reasonable costs, including at- 
torneys' fees in favor of the prevailing 
party.“ 

SEC. 6. ADDITIONAL RESERVE REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Each appropriate Feder- 
al banking agency shall review the exposure 
to risk of United States depository institu- 
tions arising from the medium- and long- 
term loans made by such institutions that 
are outstanding in connection with highly 
leveraged transactions, as defined by the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency. Each 
agency shall provide directions to such insti- 
tutions regarding additions to general re- 
serves, if the agency determines that such 
additions to general reserves are necessary 
to protect the safety and soundness of the 
institution, based on a determination by the 
agency that such institution’s loans with re- 
spect to highly leveraged transactions are 
unduly concentrated. 

(b) DETERMINATION OF INSTITUTIONAL Ex- 
POSURE TO RisK.—In determining the expo- 
sure of an institution to risk for purposes of 
subsection (a), the appropriate Federal 
banking agency— 

(1) may exempt, in full or in part, from re- 
serve requirements established pursuant to 
subsection (a), any loan that is secured, in 
whole or in part, by appropriate collateral 
for payment of interest or principal; and 

(2) take into account any other factors 
which bear on such exposure and the par- 
ticular circumstances of the institution. 

(c) TIMING AND REPORT.— 

(1) DETERMINED BY AGENCY.—Except as 
provided in paragraph (3), each appropriate 
Federal banking agency shall determine the 
timing of any addition to reserves required 
by subsection (a). 

(2) Report.—Each appropriate Federal 
banking agency shall transmit to the Con- 
gress not later than December 1 of each 
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year a report on the actions taken pursuant 
to this section. 

(3) DEADLINE.—Each Federal agency re- 
quired to undertake a review described in 
subsection (a) shall complete the review not 
later than December 31, 1990. 

(d) DEFINITION.—ASs used in this section, 
the term “appropriate Federal banking 
agency" means the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Office of Thrift Supervision, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

SEC. 7. LONG-TERM INVESTMENTS. 

(a) ANTICHURNING RUuLE.—Section 
406(4«1) of the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974 (29 U.S.C. 
1106(a)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking or“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (D), 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
subparagraph (E) and inserting a semicolon, 
and 


(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(F) sale or disposition of— 

“(i) stock or securities (as defined in sec- 
tion 2(a)(36) of the Investment Company 
Act of 1940), or 

"(D options, futures, or forward contracts, 
which were held for less than 3 months 
unless less than 30 percent of such plan's 
gross income for the fiscal year is derived 
from such sale or disposition.“ 

(b) ERISA AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 404 of the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1974 (29 U.S.C. 
1104) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

(d) In voting on a merger, combination, 
or sale of substantially all the assets of, or 
in tendering or refraining from tendering 
securities in a tender offer for, a publicly 
owned business the securities of which con- 
stitute assets of a plan, a fiduciary shall 
take into consideration the long-term as 
well as the short-term interests of the par- 
ticipants and beneficiaries of the plan and 
shall not be deemed to have violated this 
part solely because the fiduciary takes such 
interests into consideration.“ 

(2) Section 4044 of such Act (29 U.S.C. 
1344) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

"(eX1) Notwithstanding subsection (dX1) 
and subject to paragraph (2), a distribution 
otherwise permitted pursuant to such sub- 
section shall be prohibited if any part of the 
residual assets of the plan are used to fi- 
nance, directly or indirectly— 

"(A) any acquisition of the securities of 
the employer pursuant to a tender offer 
subject to section 14(d) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78n(d)) by any 
person, or 

"(B) any acquisition of the securities of 
the employer in a transaction to which sec- 
tion 13(e) of such Act (15 U.S.C. 78m(e)) ap- 
plies, 
including the repayment, redemption, or re- 
financing of any indebtedness incurred by 
such person in connection with any such ac- 
quisition. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) does not apply to a 
transaction described in section 4980(cX3) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (as in 
effect on the date of enactment of this sub- 
section) if— 

(A) the transfer of assets to the plan is 
approved by a majority vote of all partici- 
pants of the employer plan; 

“(B) prior to the vote, there is disclosure 
to the participants of all material facts con- 
cerning the transfer of assets to the plan 
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and the acquisition of employer securities 
by the plan, including— 

“() the terms of the employee stock own- 
ership plan, 

ii) the terms of the plan from which the 
assets are being transferred, and 

(Iii) whether or not a new plan will be es- 
tablished in place of the plan from which 
the assets are being transferred; and 

"(C) the vote by the participants is confi- 
dential, and takes place within a reasonable 
period of time following the disclosure re- 
quired under subparagraph (B). 

(3) For purposes of this subsection: 

(A) The term ‘person’ means a natural 
person, company, or partnership including 
an employer, two or more persons who act 
together pursuant to an express or implied 
agreement or understanding for the purpose 
of acquiring, holding, disposing of the secu- 
rities of the employer, or influencing the 
management or policies of the employer, 
such as by acting (i) as a partnership, limit- 
ed partnership, syndicate, or other group 
whether or not formally organized, (íi) pur- 
suant to an arrangement or understanding 
to indemnify against loss or to hold harm- 
less, or (iii) otherwise. 

"(B) The term 'employer' includes any 
person that, directly or indirectly, owns or 
controls 50 percent or more of the voting 
power or total value of the outstanding 
stock of an employer.“ 

SEC. &. LEVERAGED BUY OUT AND GOING PRIVATE 
TRANSACTIONS. 

Section 14 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78n) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: . 

"(hX1) It shall be unlawful for one or 
more officers, directors, employees, or affili- 
ates of an issuer of any security which is 
registered pursuant to section 12 of this 
title, or which would have been required to 
be so registered except for the exemption 
contained in section 12(gX2XG) of this title, 
or of any closed-end investment company 
registered under the Investment Company 
Act of 1940, to acquire all or substantially 
all of the shares of a class of such issuer's or 
such company's equity securities unless— 

"(A) at least 45 days have elapsed between 
the day on which the proposed acquisition 
is publicly announced and the day on which 
the acquisition occurs; 

(B) such issuer or company has obtained 
a report by an independent appraiser, as 
provided in paragraph (2), on the proposed 
acquisition; and 

"(C) the report is made available to all 
shareholders and all members of the board 
of directors of the issuer in accordance with 
such rules as the Commission may pre- 
scribe, but not later than 20 days before the 
day on which the acquisition occurs. 

(2) For the purpose of paragraph (1X B), 
any officers, directors, employees, or affili- 
ates intending to purchase all or substan- 
tially all of the shares of a class of such is- 
suer's or such company's equity securities 
shall obtain an independent appraisal of 
such issuer from a nationally accredited ac- 
counting firm which has no financial inter- 
est in the outcome of such restructuring 
transaction and whose fees for performing 
such appraisal are not related to the out- 
come of such restructuring transaction. Any 
firm preparing an appraisal pursuant to this 
subparagraph shall be given access by the 
issuer to any and all of the issuer's books, 
records and premises. 

"(3) For the purpose of this subsection, 
the term 'affiliate' means any person who 
becomes affiliated with one or more of the 
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officers, directors or employees of the issuer 
in a transaction in which such officer, direc- 
tor or employee will own, in the aggregate, 
directly or indirectly, within 3 years of such 
purchase of such equity security, 5 percent 
or more of the equity of the surviving corpo- 
ration or continuing business.“. 


SEC. 9. FIRM FINANCING AND FINANCING DISCLO- 
SURES. 


(a) FINANCING OF TAKEOVERS.—Section 14 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 
U.S.C. 78n), as amended by section 8, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

"(1X1) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
directly or indirectly, by use of the mails or 
by any means or instrumentality of inter- 
state commerce or of any facility of a na- 
tional securities exchange or otherwise, to 
make a tender offer for, or a request or invi- 
tation for tenders of, any equity security of 
a class described in subsection (dX1) of this 
section unless 50 percent or more of the 
consideration to be offered consists of cash. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, 50 
percent or more of the consideration shall 
qualify as cash, if— 

(A) such cash is at the time of announce- 
ment of the tender offer on deposit in an ac- 
count of the tendering person at a bank or 
trust company organized under the laws of 
the United States, a State, or the District of 
Columbia; or 

“(B) the offering person has entered into 
a legally enforceable, unconditional, and ir- 
revocable commitment (not subject to exe- 
cution of a further definitive agreement) to 
provide such cash from such bank or trust 
company, which commitment is not contin- 
gent in any manner upon the success or fail- 
ure of such tender offer or request or invita- 
tion for tenders. 

“(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
not apply to a tender offer for, or a request 
or invitation for tenders— 

“CA) of equity securities of the tendering 
person, 

(B) of equity securities of a class the 
total value of which is less than 
$100,000,000, or 

(O) in connection with borrowings or the 
incurrence of debt or the issuance of bonds, 
notes, debentures, participations, other debt 
securities, or other obligations to pay money 
(or money's worth in one or more other 
forms) to provide for the purchase of 'quali- 
fying employee security' purchased or ac- 
quired by an 'employer stock ownership 
plan’ (as defined in section 4975(e)(7) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986), 

“(3) The Board of Governors of the Feder- 
al Reserve System, in consultation with the 
Commission, shall prescribe rules and regu- 
lations to effectuate the purpose of this sub- 
section. The Board of Governors is empow- 
ered to grant exceptions to the provisions of 
this subsection by order. In acting on an ap- 
plication for an exception, the Board of 
Governors shall consider the positive eco- 
nomic aspects of the transaction, the fair- 
ness of the transaction to shareholders, 
debtholders, and creditors of both the ac- 
quired and acquiring corporation, and the 
economic dislocation, including unemploy- 
ment risks, likely to be caused by consum- 
mation of the transaction. The Board of 
Governors shall respond affirmatively or 
negatively within 20 business days after re- 
ceiving an application for an exception. De- 
cisions of the Board of Governors denying 
such exceptions shall not be reviewable in 
any court, nor shall they be considered by 
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any court by reason of any extraordinary 
writ or remedy. 

"(4XA) Any person that violates or con- 
spires to violate paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section shall be subject to a civil penalty of 
not less than 5 percent of the borrowings 
such person has publicly represented it 
would need to fund the entire proposed 
transaction. 

"(B) On application by any person, any 
United States district court may issue an in- 
junction or other order to prevent a viola- 
tion of this subsection." 

(b) FINANCING DiscLosuREs.—Section 
13(dX1XB) of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78m(dX1XB)) is amended 
by striking out "security, a description of 
the transaction and the names of the par- 
ties thereto, except that where a source of 
funds is a loan made in the ordinary course 
of business by a bank, as defined in section 
3(aX6) of this title, if the person filing such 
statement so requests, the name of the bank 
shall not be made available to the public" 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“security— 

“(i) a summary of each agreement or ar- 
rangement relating to the extension of 
credit, the issuance of securities for cash, or 
the other acquisition of such funds, includ- 
ing the identity of the parties, the term, the 
collateral, the stated and effective interest 
rates, all fees to be paid in connection with 
the agreement or arrangement to any 
person providing or arranging for the provi- 
sion of such funds or other consideration, 
and all other material terms or conditions 
relative to such loan agreement or arrange- 
ment; and 

(ii) any plans or arrangements to finance 
or repay any amount of such funds repre- 
senting indebtedness incurred or to be in- 
curred, or if no such plans or arrangements 
have been made, a statement to that 
effect.“. 

(c) ITEMIZED STATEMENT OF EXPENSES.— 
Section 13(dX1) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78m(dX1)), as amend- 
ed by section 3, is amended— 

(1) by striking out "and" at the end of 
subparagraph (D); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and"; and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (E) 
the following: 

(F) a reasonably itemized statement of 
all expenses incurred or estimated to be in- 
curred in connection with the acquisition of 
such beneficial ownership, including ex- 
penses for legal, accounting, financial, and 
investment banking services, filing fees, and 
all other similar fees and expenses, indicat- 
ing whether or not such person has paid or 
will be responsible for paying any or all 
such expenses.“ 

(d) DISCLOSURE or Expenses.—Section 
14(dX8) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 (15 U.S.C. 78n(dX8), as redesignated 
by section 3, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: Such rules and 
regulations shall require appropriate disclo- 
sures by officers or directors of the issuer of 
all expenses incurred or estimated to be in- 
curred in connection with the tender offer 
or request or invitation for tenders, includ- 
ing expenses for legal, accounting, financial, 
and investment banking services, filing fees, 
and all other similar fees and expenses, indi- 
cating whether or not such person has paid 
or will be responsible for paying any or all 
such expenses”. 
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SEC. 10. ROLE OF STATE LAW. 

The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 
U.S.C. 78a et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“ROLE OF STATE LAW 

“Sec. 36. The Congress declares that the 
internal affairs or governance of corpora- 
tions shall be subject to regulation by the 
laws of the State under which such corpora- 
tion is organized. Nothing contained in sec- 
tion 13 or 14 of this title or any rules or reg- 
ulations thereunder shall be construed to 
invalidate, impair, or supersede any law en- 
acted by any State regulating the internal 
affairs or governance or contests for control 
of any corporation organized under its laws, 
except where compliance with such law 
would preclude compliance with the filing, 
disclosure, procedural, or antifraud require- 
ments of sections 13 and 14 of this title.". 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise 
with my friend the Senator from 
North Carolina to introduce the Long- 
Term Investment, Competitiveness 
and Corporate Takeover Reform Act 
of 1990. If enacted, this bill will go far 
toward restoring the competitive posi- 
7 of American corporations world- 

e. 

Much has been said about the preoc- 
cupation of American business with 
short-term results. Because of this 
short-term view, our corporate manag- 
ers are reluctant to make needed in- 
vestmants in research and develop- 
ment, and in plants and equipment. 

Mr. President, our short-term focus 
has been noticed by our competition. 
Akio Morita, the president of Sony, 
criticizes American businessmen for 
rarely thinking beyond the next quar- 
terly earnings statement, when—as he 
knows all too well—it can take decades 
to develop new products and technol- 
ogies. 

Much of this corporate short-term 
orientation can be traced to changes in 
the securities markets over the past 10 
years. Indeed, there have been two 
major developments. First, ownership 
of stocks has increasingly shifted from 
individuals to institutions. And second, 
pursuit of profits from short-term 
trading, particularly in highly lever- 
aged transactions, like takeovers and 
LBO's, has taken precedence. 

Mr. President, not long ago most 
companies were owned by individuals 
that took a long-term proprietary in- 
terest. Today, over half of all stock is 
owned by institutions who often own 
it for only a matter of minutes. 

Our managers have become reluc- 
tant to pursue initiatives that might 
depress earnings in the short run. This 
reluctance is not unfounded. Last 
year, the president of Martin Mar- 
rietta testified before the Banking 
Committee that following an an- 
nouncement of an R&D Program by 
his company “one-third of the institu- 
tional investors dumped our stock." 

When stock is dumped, its price 
falls, and companies become more vul- 
nerable to the other bane of American 
management—the corporate raider. 
The other big reason companies today 
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don't want to make long-term invest- 
ments, Mr. President, is the fear of a 
hostile corporate takeover. 

Mr. President, hostile takeovers and 
LBO's have dominated the financial 
markets for much of the last 10 years. 
But these huge debt ridden transac- 
tions often have returned little of real 
value to the economy. Some of the 
best run companies in the country 
have been subject to hostile raids, and 
they're rarely in better shape after- 
wards. The recent bankruptcy of Fed- 
erated Stores is testimony to the 
legacy of the corporate raider, as is, I 
might say, the bankruptcy of Drexel 
Burnham. 

And the takeover LBO craze has 
contributed significantly to the $800 
billion increase in corporate debt that 
we've seen over the last 5 years. This 
debt level will make the next recession 
much more difficult to weather. 

So Mr. President, we rise today to in- 
troduce legislation that will restore 
our securities markets as a place 
where long-term investment is fos- 
tered, where shareholders and employ- 
ees are protected, and where transac- 
tions stand on their own merit rather 
than on a pile of debt. 

Our legislation has several major 
provisions. First, it extends an anti- 
churning rule to pension funds. Pen- 
sion funds comprise about half of in- 
stitutional stock ownership, but pay 
no taxes on their trades. Rather than 
tax their short-term gains, as some 
have proposed, we would require them 
to play under the same rules as do the 
other big players in the market—the 
mutual funds. By law, "0 percent of 
mutual fund income must be from 
stocks held for over three months. Our 
bill requires the same from the pen- 
sion funds. 

A second issue addressed in the legis- 
lation is employee ownership and 
worker protection. Too often, employ- 
ees of companies have been abused in 
the takeover process. The bill gives an 
employee stock option plan [ESOP] 
additional time to mount a bid for a 
company that is subject to a hostile 
takeover. No group of shareholders is 
more interested in the long-term pro- 
ductivity of the company than its em- 
ployees. If the employees have an 
ESOP, our bill gives them the right to 
buy the company. 

The bill also requires that collective- 
bargaining agreements be abided by 
for at least 180 days following a take- 
over. It prohibits the use of residual 
funds in an employee pension plan to 
finance a takeover. And it requires 
that trustees consider the long-term 
interests of plan participants in deter- 
mining whether to sell shares to a cor- 
porate raider. 

Third, the bill addresses bank lend- 
ing to highly leveraged transactions. It 
requires the bank regulators to crack 
down and impose additional reserve re- 
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quirements on banks that are overex- 
posed to such lending. This is impor- 
tant. The enormous increase in corpo- 
rate debt that we’ve seen over the last 
few years is a threat to the economy 
overall and the banking system in par- 
ticular. 

Lastly, the bill closes a number of 
loopholes in the Federal securities 
laws that have been abused countless 
times by raiders and others that seek 
short-term profit at the expense of the 
long-term health of our corporations 
and the economy. 

Mr. President, I want to compliment 
the Senator from North Carolina for 
his leadership on this important issue. 
I yield the floor. 


By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 2161. A bill to establish within the 
Department of Education an Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education and 
Community Colleges; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 
AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


e Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, last 
November, the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges 
and the Association of Community 
College Trustees unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling for a high-level po- 
sition within the Department of Edu- 
cation responsible for serving commu- 
nity, technical, and junior college in- 
terests. I rise today to introduce legis- 
lation which would establish such a 
position at the Department of Educa- 
tion by broadening the scope of the 
current Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education to include community col- 
leges. 

Mr. President, the community col- 
leges in this Nation have the largest 
enrollment of any segment of higher 
education. Enrollment at community, 
technical, and junior colleges grew tre- 
mendously after World War II—be- 
tween 1965 and 1975 alone, total en- 
rollment grew by 215 percent. Today, 
enrollment continues to rise, as rapid- 
ly increasing numbers of young and 
full-time students choose community, 
technical, and junior colleges for their 
first college experience. 

Many of the community, technical, 
and junior colleges of the United 
States are unhappy with the general 
absence of professionals for 2-year col- 
leges in the Department of Educa- 
tion's executive ranks. This trend 
began in the early days of the U.S. 
Office of Education and remains true 
today. Because of the major contribu- 
tions these institutions make to higher 
education, this omission is simply no 
longer acceptable. We are long over- 
due in ensuring that representatives of 
community colleges are identified in 
the leadership of the Department and 
serving in an advisory capacity to the 
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Secretary and other Department lead- 
ers. 

Obviously, there will be some dis- 
agreement as to the appropriate place 
in the Department to establish such a 
position. Community colleges are in- 
volved in many Federal programs in- 
cluding adult and vocational educa- 
tion, education for the handicapped, 
migrant education, international edu- 
cation, as well as student financial aid, 
title III, and other postsecondry edu- 
cation programs. Typically these insti- 
tutions have been viewed as stepping 
stones" to 4-year colleges and universi- 
ties, and have been treated as such 
under the Office of Postsecondary 
Education. 

Mr. President, this view is increas- 
ingly inaccurate. Community colleges 
have broadened their appeal and are 
gradually being seen as an end in 
themselves—training tomorrow's work 
force for specific vocations. Communi- 
ty colleges have traditionally enrolled 
students with a wide range of educa- 
tional objectives. In a national survey 
conducted for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, 36 percent of the students polled 
indicated they attend a community 
college to prepare for transfer to a 4- 
year institution, but fully 34 percent 
attend a community college to acquire 
skills needed for a new occupation. 
This dramatic change must be recog- 
nized and I believe the best represen- 
tation for the community college is 
within the Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education. 

Mr. President, in Oregon there are 
16 community colleges simply bursting 
with students; over 300,000 students 
are expected to attend community col- 
lege classes this year. Enrollment 
jumped by 6.8 percent in 1988 to 7.5 
percent in 1989. The vocational train- 
ing programs and basic skills instruc- 
tion offered by these institutions are 
attractive to students as an appropri- 
ate resource for their postsecondary 
education. As my colleagues know 
from the community colleges in their 
own States, this trend is reflected 
throughout the Nation. 

Congress wil soon begin the reau- 
thorization process for the Higher 
Education Act, and it is my intention 
to see that the issue of representation 
for community colleges is addressed in 
that process. I urge my colleagues to 
support a leadership role for 2-year in- 
stitutions at the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

I ask that a letter from the Ameri- 
can Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


February 22, 1990 


JOINT COMMISSION ON 
FEDERAL RELATIONS, 
Washington, DC, February 22, 1990. 
Hon. Mark O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 

Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR: The AACJC and ACCT ap- 
plaud your introduction of the bill that adds 
"community colleges" to the title of an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Such organizational rank for community 
colleges is long overdue. Our institutions 
have long since grown into the largest 
branch of postsecondary education, enroll- 
ing more than half the Americans who start 
college, and serving some ten million adults 
in both credit and noncredit programs. De- 
partmental staffing has been characterized 
by the glaring absence of community college 
professionals throughout its history. 

Our Joint Commission on Federal Rela- 
tions looks forward to assisting you in the 
enactment of your bill either in its own 
right or as part of the Higher Education Act 
reauthorization. 

Our warmest appreciation for your vision 
and leadership. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK MENSEL, 

Vice President for Federal Relations, 
AACJC; Director of Federal Relations, 
ACCT.e 

By Mr. BURNS (for himself and 
Mr. BAUCUS): 

S. 2162. A bill to establish a National 
Water, Air, and Soil Technologies 
Evaluation Center; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 
NATIONAL WATER, AIR, AND SOIL TECHNOLOGIES 

EVALUATION CENTER 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation that will 
establish within the U.S. Department 
of Energy a National Water, Air, and 
Soil Technologies Evaluation Center. 

Mr. President, cleaning up our envi- 
ronment has become a top priority in 
this country in the minds not only of 
Congress, but in the minds of all the 
citizens across the country. I think the 
debate that we have going now on 
clean air pretty well is an example of 
that. 

Hazardous waste disposal is one of 
the crippling issues of our generation. 
We are drowning in waste. The waste 
we have to deal with ranges from rela- 
tively harmless to extremely danger- 
ous. 

Currently, our only solution to the 
problem of waste disposal is to bury it 
and hope that over time the problem 
goes away. For some forms of waste, 
that may be well, and the most cost-ef- 
fective means of dealing with the 
problem, but other more dangerous 
waste is a problem, and it is not going 
to go away. It has to be dealt with. 

Contamination of our ground water 
is one of the dangerous side effects of 
waste disposal. If the stuff were 
simply to lie in the soil, we could put a 
fence around it and put up signs and 
warn people that it would be harmful, 
in order keep them away, but the issue 
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of ground-water contamination is a 
much more difficult proposition. 

Ground-water contamination may 
well be the hidden threat that brings 
waste disposal to a head. 

I am pleased that Admiral Watkins 
of the U.S. Department of Energy has 
chosen to move aggressively on the 
issue of hazardous waste disposal and 
treatment. DOE has a big problem on 
its hands at countless sites across this 
country. 

Private industry is also beginning to 
address the problem of waste disposal 
and treatment. Concerned individuals 
across the country are beginning to 
look at the problems associated with 
hazardous waste disposal and treat- 
ment, and are beginning to bring cre- 
ative ideas to bear on its solution. 

What is lacking? I will tell you what 
is lacking—a clearinghouse, a national 
testing facility to develop and test new 
and untried technologies that might 
be helpful in disposing of harmful 
waste. This bill addresses that need. 

In Montana, the city of Butte has 
the dubious distinction of being next 
to the largest Superfund site in the 
United States. 

The Berkeley pit is filling with ar- 
senic and heavy metals at the rate of 
approximately 7 million gallons per 
day. The pit already contains approxi- 
mately 11 billion gallons of water con- 
taiminated with virtually all the com- 
plex metallic and inorganic substances 
common to acid mine drainage. 

The Butte site is an ideal location 
for a national test bed facility to devel- 
op and test new and existing technol- 
ogies for decontaminating contaminat- 
ed sites. 

Such a facility could conduct evalua- 
tions of existing technologies for waste 
disposal; conduct research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration of new tech- 
nologies for waste disposal; certify the 
use of equipment, procedures, and 
other forms of technology; provide 
training in the use of equipment, pro- 
cedures and other forms of technolo- 
gy; and promote the transfer of tech- 
nologies for the removal of contami- 
nants from water, soil, and the air be- 
tween Government agencies and pri- 
vate industry. 

Let me make it clear that I am not 
advocating that any hazardous waste 
be transfered to Butte or to any place 
in Montana. Quite the opposite. This 
measure would at long last begin the 
process of coordinating efforts to find 
a way to decontaminate harmful waste 
instead of just moving the problem 
around and watching it get worse. 

I urge other Senators to join me in 
this effort, because if they say legisla- 
tion drives technology, I think this 
will. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2162 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) Metallic and inorganic contamination 
occur in ground water on many Depart- 
ments of Defense, Energy and other Gov- 
ernment sites; 

(2) Development of technologies for the 
removal and recovery of contaiminants from 
waste water in a safe, effective, and efficient 
manner is a high priority need; 

(3) The exchange of information and 
transfer of technologies for cleaning of con- 
taminant sites between and among govern- 
ment agencies and private industry is in the 
national interest; 

(4) The Berkeley Pit in Butte, Montana is 
a non-operating, open copper mine pit con- 
taining approximately 11,000,000,000 gallons 
of water contaminated with virtually all the 
complex metallic and inorganic substances 
common to government and private faciliity 
wastes, and is accompanied by sludge and 
ground contamination; 

(5) The Berkeley Pit is filling at a rate of 
approximately 7,000,000 gallons of danger- 
ously contaminated water each day, thereby 
endangering the water and aquifers of the 
citizens of Butte, Montana, and other resi- 
dents of the Columbia River System; 

(6) The Berkeley Pit offers a unique site 
for testing equipment developed for remov- 
ing contaminants from water, air, and soil; 
while also providing the means (applicable 
technology) to eliminate a potential health 
hazard by cleaning the Pit water. 

(7) There is a need to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the many Government agencies 
now independently applying their resources 
to the development of technologies for the 
recovery and removal of these contami- 
nants. 

SEC, 2. ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Department of En- 
ergy's test facility at Butte, Montana, is es- 
tablished as the National Water, Air, Soil 
Technologies Evaluation Center (referred to 
as the Center“). 

(b) FuNcTIONS.—The center shall— 

(1) Provide assistance in the analysis of 
hazardous waste and other environmental 
contaminants generated by, or situated on 
property under the control of, departments 
and agencies of the United States; 

(2) Conduct evaluations of existing tech- 
nologies for waste disposal; 

(3) Conduct research, development, and 
demonstration test and evaluation of new 
technologies for waste disposal; 

(4) Certify the use of equipment, proce- 
dures, and other forms of technology in the 
removal of contaminants from water, air, 
and soil; 

(5) Provide training in the use of equip- 
ment, procedures, and other forms of tech- 
nology in the removal of contaminants from 
water, air, and soil; and 

(6) Promote the transfer of technologies 
for the removal of contaminants from 
water, air, and soil between and among Gov- 
ernment agencies and private industry. 

(c) REFERRAL AND COORDINATION OF FUNC- 
TIONS.—The heads of departments and agen- 
cies of the United States that have responsi- 
bilities and capabilities in the field of waste 
disposal and decontamination of the envi- 
ronment shall cooperate in referral to the 
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Center functions that can most effectively 
be performed in concert, under the dírection 
of the Secretary of Energy with the advice 
of the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency so as to avoid duplication 
of effort among the departments and agen- 
cies. 
SEC. 2, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary to establish and 
operate the center. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. Simon, and Mr. INOUYE): 

S. 2163. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish a Life- 
care Long-Term Care Program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 


LIFECARE LONG-TERM CARE PROTECTION ACT 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing the Lifecare 
Long-Term Care Insurance Program. 

When Medicare was passed in 1965, 
it was the most important step for- 
ward for our Nation's senior citizens 
since the enactment of Social Security 
more than a half century ago. It is dif- 
ficult to remember today that in the 
dark days before Medicare, every ill- 
ness could be financially devastating 
for senior citizens. Medicare was a 
health care bill of rights for every el- 
derly American. But it was a bill of 
rights with fundamental gaps that 
were apparent from the day Medicare 
was enacted. One of these gaps is that 
Medicare does not cover home care or 
nursing home care except on a re- 
stricted and temporary basis. 

Long-term care insurance is as essen- 
tial to the current generation of the 
elderly as Medicare was to the last 
generation. Every senior citizen who 
has ever needed nursing home care or 
home care knows that—and so do their 
spouses, their children, and their 
grandchildren. 

The magnitude of the long-term care 
problem is immense. Over illion el- 
derly Americans live in nursing homes 
today—and for every senior citizen in a 
nursing home, two or three more are 
equally disabled and equally in need— 
struggling to survive in their own 
homes, in their children's homes, or in 
other community settings. 

The number of senior citizens in 
nursing homes today vastly under- 
states those who will need long-term 
care in the years ahead. As Americans 
live longer, 35 to 50 percent can expect 
to enter a nursing home at some point 
in their lives. The number of people 
age 85 and older, the group most in 
need of long-term care, will increase 
fourfold by 2040. According to surveys, 
almost half of all American families 
have been touched—and often touched 
hard—by the need for long-term care. 

One of the most distressing aspects 
of this growing crisis is the devastating 
cost of decent long-term care for the 
vast majority of families. For the aver- 
age senior citizen, a stay in a nursing 
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home today can be as financially ruin- 
ous as a Stay in the hospital used to be 
in the dark days before Medicare. 

According to a study by the House 
Select Committee on Aging, one-third 
of all elderly couples would be pauper- 
ized if one of them had to be institu- 
tionalized for 6 months. And for senior 
citizens who are single and therefore 
more likely to be living on the edge, 
almost two-thirds would be impover- 
ished in the same 6 months. 

Home care is less costly than nursing 
home care, but even that type of care 
is prohibitively expensive for most of 
the elderly. One out of every five mar- 
ried couples would be impoverished by 
6 months of home care; almost one- 
third would see their hopes for a digni- 
fied retirement vanish within a year. 
Again, if the senior citizen is single, 
two-thirds will be impoverished within 
a year. 

Crushing as these expenses are in fi- 
nancial terms, they are even more de- 
structive in human terms. Disabled 
senior citizens who cannot afford as- 
sistance are condemned to lives of 
loneliness, misery, and despair. Even if 
they manage to recover physically 
from the stroke, or fractured hip, or 
heart attack, or other disability that 
led to confinement in a nursing home, 
they often cannot go home, because 
the financial burden of treatment and 
recovery has wiped out the savings 
that made life at home possible, let 
alone comfortable. 

When an infirm senior citizen must 
be cared for in the home by a spouse, 
or by a daughter or son with children 
of their own, the financial and emo- 
tional burden of providing needed care 
can become so great that it destroys 
all possibility of happiness—both for 
the senior citizen and for the family 
members who provided the care. 

These conditions are unacceptable in 
America in 1990, and the legislation I 
am introdu@ing today is designed to 
put an end forever to these human 
tragedies. 

The Lifecare Program will provide 
comprehensive protection against the 
need for long-term care, whether that 
care is provided in a nursing home or a 
person's own home. Because the need 
for long-term care can strike children 
and disabled younger adults as well as 
seniors. Lifecare will cover those 
groups as well. 

Lifecare is constructed on three fun- 
damental principles. First, it will be 
universal. Everyone will be able to par- 
ticipate. All insurance programs work 
best with both participation: They are 
most effective in protecting both socie- 
ty and individuals, and they are most 
cost-effective, too. 

Second, the program will be avail- 
able to all without regard to ability to 
pay. Social insurance programs have 
wide support because rich and poor 
contribute alike and benefit alike. It is 
no accident that Social Security and 
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Medicare are the two most broadly 
supported and widely loved social pro- 
grams ever enacted, and that success- 
ful approach will be a cornerstone of 
the Lifecare Program. 

Third, the program must be compre- 
hensive enough to provide all essential 
services without the need for private 
supplementary insurance. Studies by 
the Brookings Institution have shown 
conclusively that private insurance 
cannot possibly reach all the elderly 
needing help. The reason is obvious. 
Private insurance that is not sold on a 
group basis inevitably skims off the 
easiest risks and least costly clients 
and dumps the rest on government. 
And where gaps in a public program 
need to be filled by private insurance, 
it is those who need the gaps filled the 
most who are typically least able to 
afford supplementary protection. 
Forty-three percent of those elderly 
with one or more limitations in the so- 
called activities of daily living have 
annual incomes of $9,000 or less. 

Even if the elderly could afford pri- 
vate coverage, they would pay too 
much if they bought it privately. As 
experience under Medicare proves, pri- 
vate insurance inevitably costs more 
than the Government charges for the 
same protection. Administrative costs 
are a rockbottom 2 or 3 percent under 
Medicare, compared to as high as 40 
percent under private Medigap poli- 
cies. 

In the years subsequent to Medi- 
care’s enactment, a strong private in- 
surance market has grown up around 
the base that Medicare provides. De- 
spite the fact that senior citizens have 
to pay too much for the Medigap cov- 
erage they buy, this coverage does fill 
some of Medicare’s most glaring holes. 
Eighty percent of senior citizens have 
either Medicaid or private Medigap 
coverage for hospital deductibles, co- 
payments, and extended stays, as well 
as copayments for physician care. 

No comparable market has devel- 
oped for private long-term care insur- 
ance. So far only 1.3 million private 
long-term care policies have been sold, 
covering less than 1 percent of the el- 
derly. Medicaid coverage for long-term 
nursing home care is available only 
after senior citizen has been impover- 
ished by the cost of care. 

When Congress passes a long-term 
care protection program, it should be a 
program that truly meets the needs of 
disabled senior citizens—and children 
and disabled younger adults as well. 
Congress should not have to come 
back later to correct inadequacies that 
were obvious from the beginning. We 
tried that in the case of the Medicare 
Catastrophic Coverage Act, but our ef- 
forts were unsuccessful for two rea- 
sons: The new and expanded benefits 
were to be paid for partly by a surtax 
that the elderly found oppressive and 
the law did too little to address the el- 
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derly's greatest concern—protection 
against the costs of long-term care. 

The comprehensive program that I 
am proposing today comes in two 
parts, analogous to Medicare. Part A 
covers the full cost of home care and 
the first 6 months of nursing home 
care. It is fully financed with Federal 
funds. Part B covers longer stays in 
nursing homes. Enrollment in part B 
is voluntary, and is financed two- 
thirds by premiums from the elderly 
themselves and one-third from public 
revenues, with subsidies for cost-shar- 
ing for the low-income elderly. 

Individuals will be eligible under 
part A for home services, adult day 
care, and respite care if they are com- 
pletely unable to perform at least one 
of the normal activities of daily living 
or are significantly disabled on two or 
more of these activities. These activi- 
ties include transferring—for example, 
from a bed to a wheelchair—bathing, 
dressing, eating, and using the bath- 
room. Those who need care because 
they are cognitively disabled, by Alz- 
heimer's disease, for example, would 
also be covered. Services would be 
based on the degree of disability and 
the need for care, with limits on the 
daily or weekly cost, but no limit on 
the length of time as long as the need 
continued. A modest copayment would 
assure that services are provided only 
when needed, but the copayment 
would be related to ability to pay, so 
that no one is denied needed services 
because the copayment is too burden- 
some. 

Eligibility for home care would be 
determined at the Federal level, but 
the program would be organized and 
managed at the local level by area 
long-term care coordination agencies 
designated by State governments. 
State governments would retain a fi- 
duciary responsibility for their oper- 
ation under Federal guidelines. This 
State-local delivery system follows a 
model of home care that a number of 
States, including Massachusetts, use to 
deliver high quality, humane, compre- 
hensive, and cost-effective care to dis- 
abled elderly citizens. 

In addition to home care, part A 
would fully cover the cost of the first 6 
months of a nursing home stay. Nurs- 
ing home care, rather than home care, 
would be provided if nursing home 
care is necessary and in the best inter- 
est of the senior citizen. 

For protection against the cost of 
longer nursing home stays, individuals 
can enroll in part B of lifecare. After 
an initial eligibility period subsequent 
to the bill’s enactment, individuals can 
choose to enroll at either age 45 or age 
65. Those enrolling at 45 would have 
lower premiums throughout life and 
protection between ages 45 and 65. 

The Lifecare Program will cost an 
estimated $20 billion a year when fully 
phased in. The cost is large, but the 
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benefits are even larger. I believe that 
this is one program where the Ameri- 
can people will say amen“ when we 
ask them to pay for it with higher 
taxes—and end the shameful current 
neglect that blights the lives of too 
many disabled citizens and their fami- 
lies. In a recent poll conducted by the 
Yankelovich Group for AARP, 88 per- 
cent of the respondents said they sup- 
ported a Federal long-term care pro- 
gram. 

There are a number of possible ways 
to pay for lifecare. The one I favor is 
to eliminate the current income ceiling 
on the payroll tax for both employees 
and employers. This way all Ameri- 
cans will pay the same share of their 
income to support these important 
programs. Eliminating the ceiling 
from its current level of $51,300 a year 
will raise over $50 billion—much more 
than is needed to pay for lifecare—and 
we could use the surplus to reduce the 
tax rate for all workers. 

A number of other possible financ- 
ing sources for long-term care have 
been suggested. I intend to work with 
the tax committees and the elderly 
groups to find the method that is fair- 
est and most generally acceptable. The 
key condition is that the program 
must be self-financing. Deficit in- 
creases are as unacceptable as inac- 
tion. I am confident that the Ameri- 
can people and the Congress will find 
a way to pay for the kind of program 
that our senior citizens and their fami- 
lies need and deserve. 

If we are honest, we know that socie- 
ty already pays for long-term care, but 
in cruel and irrational ways. Public 
funds now contribute more than $20 
billion a year for nursing home care— 
almost half the total. But these reve- 
nues, provided through Medicaid, are 
expended only after senior citizens 
and their families have been forced to 
pauperize themselves. I say, these 
public dollars should be used up front, 
to protect the elderly’s standard of 
living when there is something left to 
protect. 

The billions of dollars of private 
funds that go into the current system 
would also be redirected under life- 
care. Today, they are extorted from 
the sick and their families as an unfair 
penalty for serious long-term illness. 
When lifecare is law, these private dol- 
lars will be spent through an effective 
social insurance program that spreads 
the cost among all citizens. 

Enacting lifecare will be a difficult 
battle—almost as difficult as the en- 
actment of Medicare a quarter century 
ago. The battle for Medicare was won 
because America's senior citizens, and 
the American people as a whole, knew 
that no decent society denies decent 
health care to elderly citizens in need. 
In 1990, the American people know 
that decent long-term care, whether in 
a senior citizen's own home or in a 
nursing home, is just as fundamental. 
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Finally, I pay tribute to the late 
Congressman Claude Pepper, whose 
tireless efforts did so much to place 
this issue high on our national agenda 
list and whose pioneering home care 
bill is the basis for the home care in 
part A of Lifecare. I also commend 
Senator Paul. Simon, who has been a 
leader in this field. He has contributed 
a great deal to the development of this 
legislation, and I am pleased that he is 
joining in sponsoring it today. Com- 
panion legislation is being introduced 
today by Congressman RovBaL and 
Congresswoman OaKaR in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and a fact 
sheet describing the bill may be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2163 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE: TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TrTLE.—This Act may be cited 
as the “Lifecare Long-Term Care Protection 
Act“. 

(b) TABLE or Contents.—The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 


Sec. 5 Short title; table of contents. 
Sec. 2. Lifecare long-term care protection 
program. 


"TITLE XXVI—LIFECARE LONG-TERM 
CARE PROTECTION PROGRAM 
"PART A—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 2601. Definitions. 
“Sec. 2602. Long-term care agencies. 
. 2603. Contribution of State funds. 


“Part B—COVERAGE OF HOME AND 
COMMUNITY-BASED CARE SERVICES 
. 2611. Benefits. 
. 2612. Eligibility. 
. 2613. Respite care. 
. 2614. Qualified service providers. 
. 2615. Payment for services. 
. 2616. Home and Community-Based 
Advisory Council. 
. 2617. Quality assurance boards and 
community advisory boards. 
. 2618. Home and community-based care 
quality assurance. 
. 2619. Certification. 
. 2620. Reimbursement. 


“Part C—COVERAGE OF First 6 MONTHS OF 
NURSING HOME CARE 


“Sec. 2621. Benefits. 

“Sec. 2622. Eligibility. 

“Sec. 2623. Limitations on payment. 

“Sec. 2624. Reimbursement. 

“Sec. 2625. Relationship to other entitle- 
ment programs. 


“PART D—INSURANCE COVERAGE FOR NURSING 
HOME CARE THAT EXCEEDS 6 MONTHS 


“Sec. 2631. Establishment of Federal Long- 
Term Care Insurance Program. 

“Sec. 2632. Eligibility. 

“Sec. 2633. Premium rates. 

“Sec. 2634. Benefits. 
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“Sec. 2635. Qualified service providers. 
“Sec. 2636. Reimbursement. 


“PART E—TRAINING AND RESEARCH 


“Sec. 2641. Grants for training for home 
and community-based care for 
the elderly. 

“Sec. 2642. Grants for home health aides. 
“Sec. 2643. Grants for model consumer 
training programs. 

“Sec. 2644. Centers for long-term care plan- 
ning and technical assistance, 


"PART F—DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


"Sec. 2651. Demonstration projects for seri- 
ously mentally ill individuals. 
"Sec. 2652. Demonstration projects for 
working age individuals with 
severe functional limitations. 
"Sec. 2653. General authority.“ 


Sec. 3. Conforming amendments. 
Sec. 4. Effective date. 


SEC. 2. LIFECARE LONG-TERM CARE PROTECTION 
PROGRAM. 

The Public Health Service Act is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by redesignating title XXVI (42 U.S.C. 
300aaa et seq.) as title X XVII; 

(2) by redesignating sections 2601 through 
2614 (42 U.S.C. 300aaa through 300aaa-13) 
as sections 2701 through 2714, respectively; 
and 

(3) by inserting after title XXV the fol- 
lowing new title: 

“TITLE XXVI—LIFECARE LONG-TERM CARE 
PROTECTION PROGRAM 
“PART A—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“SEC. 2601. DEFINITIONS. 

“As used in this title: 

"(1) ACTIVITY OF DAILY LIVING.— The term 
'activity of daily living' includes: 

(A) BarHING.—Getting water and cleans- 
ing the whole body, including turning on 
the water for a bath, shower, or sponge 
bath, getting to, in, and out of a tub or 
shower, and washing and drying oneself; 

(B) Dressinc.—Getting clothes from 
closets and drawers and then getting 
dressed, including putting on braces or 
other devices and fastening buttons, zippers, 
snaps, or other closures, selecting appropri- 
ate attire, and dressing in the proper order; 

(C) TorLETING.—Going to a bathroom for 
bowel and bladder function, transferring on 
and off the toilet, cleaning after elimina- 
tion, and arranging clothes; 

“(D) TRANSFERRING.—Moving in and out of 
bed and in and out of a chair or wheelchair; 
or 

(E) EATING.—Transferring food from a 
plate or its equivalent into the body, includ- 
ing cutting food so as to make possible safe 
ingestion. 

"(2) ADULT DAY HEALTH CARE.—The term 
‘adult day health care’ means a community- 
based group program designed to— 

“(A) meet the need for adult day health 
care for functionally impaired individuals in 
a structured, comprehensive program; and 

) provide a variety of health and social 
services furnished by an adult day health 
care center in an ambulatory group care set- 
ting during any part of a day, but on a less 
than 24-hour basis, to an individual de- 
scribed in section 2612. 

“(3) ADULT DAY HEALTH CARE CENTER.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘adult day 
health care center’ means a public agency or 
private organization (or a subdivision there- 
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of), with an identifiable administrative unit 
headed by a Director, that meets such 
standards for personnel, program, physical 
characteristics of the facility, recordkeep- 
ing, and such other aspects of the function 
of such center as the Secretary considers 
necessary or desirable for the health, safety, 
and effective treatment of patients and es- 
tablishes by regulation. 

“(B) PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION STAND- 
ARDS.—In promulgating such regulations, 
the Secretary shall carefully consider certi- 
fication standards established by the Na- 
tional Council on Aging and its professional 
membership unit, the National Institute for 
Adult Day Care. 

(O) PERSONNEL.—Such standards shall in- 
clude the participation in the provision of 
the services of the center of a multidiscipli- 
nary group of personnel that includes at 
least— 

"(i) one physician or nurse practitioner, 
which could be the individual's own physi- 
cian or nurse practitioner; 

(ii) one registered professional nurse; 

(iii) one social worker; 

"(iv) individuals with skills representing 
physical, recreational, or occupational ther- 
apy or speech-language pathology; and 

() a dietitian. 

“Such personnel may be employed directly 
by the center or on a consultant basis, as 
specified by the Secretary by regulation. 

“(D) STATE CERTIFICATION.—To be consid- 
ered an adult health care center under this 
title, a center shall be certified by a State, 
pursuant to regulations issued by the Secre- 
tary. 

“(4) CARE PLAN.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘care plan’ 
means a plan that has been developed by a 
Case Management Agency, or a home care 
or home health agency working under con- 
tract with the Case Management Agency to 
provide case management services. Such a 
care plan shall be based on the results of a 
comprehensive needs assessment of an eligi- 
ble individual conducted by a case manage- 
ment team in cooperation with the individ- 
ual, the family of the individual, or other in- 
formal caregivers, and in consultation with 
such other health professionals as the case 
management team considers appropriate for 
the needs of the individual. A care plan de- 
veloped by a home care or home health 
agency is subject to review and approval by 
the Case Management Agency. Any entity 
performing case management services for 
individuals determined eligible for services 
under this title shall not be allowed to self- 
refer for services included in the care plan 
of such individual. 

“(B) CoNTENTS.— The plan shall— 

"(i) include a definition of specific out- 
come goals on which improvement, reduced 
rate of decline, maintenance, or improved 
quality of life for the individual is expected; 
and 

"(ii identify the specific mix of services 
necessary to meet the outcome goals allot- 
ted to the patient and reimbursable under 
this title as determined by the procedure de- 
scribed in section 2602. 

(50 CASE MANAGEMENT SERVICES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.— The term case manage- 
ment services' means services performed by 
a case management team that include— 

) conducting a comprehensive needs as- 
sessment in cooperation with an individual 
and the family of an individual and in con- 
sultation with such other health profession- 
als (including a physical therapist, occupa- 
tional therapist, nurse practitioner, certified 
dietitian, or physician) as the case manage- 
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ment team considers appropriate for the 
needs of the individual to assess the physi- 
cal, social, cognitive, and environmental 
status of the individual; 

"(i developing, implementing, and modi- 
fying (when necessary) the care plan of an 
individual; 

"(ii coordinating the services provided 
under the care plan; 

“(iv) monitoring the care plan to ensure 
the quality, quantity, timeliness, and effec- 
tiveness of the services; 

"(v) monitoring the progress of an individ- 
ual toward achievement of the goals speci- 
fied in the care plan; and 

"(vi) reviewing and revising, as necessary, 
the care plan at least once every three 
months or earlier in the event that the con- 
dition of the individual changes. 

"(B) REQUIREMENT.—Individuals providing 
case management services to children and 
the disabled under this Act shall demon- 
strate their experience with the special 
needs of these populations. 

"(6) CASE MANAGEMENT TEAM.—The term 
'case management team' means a registered 
professional nurse and a qualified social 
worker (who is licensed or certified, if appli- 
cable, in the State in which the individual is 
providing services), working in consultation 
with other health professionals as needed, 
who are employed by a Case Management 
Agency or by a certified home health 
agency, home care agency, or other private 
nonprofit organization under contract with 
the agency to provide case management 
services pursuant to the requirements of 
this title and standards prescribed by the 
Secretary by regulation. Such nurse and 
social worker shall meet standards of educa- 
tion, training, and experience established by 
the Secretary by regulation to qualify to 
provide case management services under 
this title. The case management team for 
any person determined eligible for services 
under this part, as defined under section 
2612(3X2XBXii), shall also include a physi- 
cian. 

“(7) COMPREHENSIVE NEEDS ASSESSMENT.— 
The term 'comprehensive needs assessment" 
means a comprehensive interdisciplinary as- 
sessment of the status and needs of an indi- 
vidual that is conducted by a case manage- 
ment team. The assessment shall address 
functional status (including activities of 
daily living), instrumental activities of daily 
living (such as housekeeping, shopping, 
transportation, meal preparation, and 
taking medication), medically defined condi- 
tions, drug regimen, nutrition status, mental 
status, living arrangement, and availability 
of caregiver support. 

"(8) HEAVY CHORE SERVICES.—The term 
‘heavy chore services’ means heavy cleaning 
and minor home repair. Chore services may 
not be used to perform activities that are 
the responsibility of a housing authority or 
landlord, or both. Heavy chore services shall 
be provided by personnel not requiring spe- 
cial training but who work under supervi- 
sion of the case management agency or 
other qualified provider. Heavy chore serv- 
ices include those services determined by a 
case manager to be necessary to protect the 
health and safety of an individual such as 
washing floors and walls, woodcutting, 
changing storm windows, replacing window 
panes, door and window locks, installing 
minor home adaptations, snow shoveling, 
weatherization, and such other needed 
heavy chore services as are specified by a 
case manager. 

"(9) HOME AND COMMUNITY-BASED CARE 
SERVICES.— The term ‘home and community- 
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based care services' means items and serv- 
ices provided to an individual— 

„A) under a written plan of care for fur- 
nishing such items and services to the indi- 
vidual; 

"(B) except as provided clauses (iv), (v), 
and (xii) of subparagraph (C), on a visiting 
basis in à place of residence of the individ- 
ual and in other facilities (but not including 
a nursing home); and 

C) that include— 

„ homemaker services; 

(ii) home health aide services; 

(iii) heavy chore services; 

"(iv) adult day health care provided at an 
adult day health care center; 

"(v) respite care; 

"(vi) home mobility aids and minor adap- 
tations to the home of the individual that 
promote independence (such as installation 
of an emergency alarm system, railings, 
ramps, and special toilets) that are approved 
by the case manager and included in the 
care plan of the individual; 

"(vii) nursing care provided by or under 
the supervision of a registered professional 
nurse; 

"(viii) medical social work services; 

(ix) physical, occupational, or speech 
therapy or rehabilitative services to pre- 
serve and restore functional capability or to 
prevent functional deterioration; 

„) transportation to and from health or 
social services; 

"(xi) nutrition and dietary counseling pro- 
vided by or under the supervision of a quali- 
fied dietitian; and 

"(xii any of the items and services re- 
ferred to in clauses (i) through (xi)— 

"(D that are provided on an outpatient 
basis, under arrangements made by the case 
manager, at a hospital or nursing facility, or 
at a rehabilitation center that meets such 
standards as may be prescribed in regula- 
tion; and 

"(ID the furnishing of which cannot read- 
ily be made available to the individual in 
such place of residence, or can be provided 
more economically or effectively in such 
hospital, facility, or center. 

(10) HOME CARE AGENCY.—The term ‘home 
care agency’ means an agency in any State 
that has been certified by the State to pro- 
vide home care services pursuant to regula- 
tions of the Secretary. Such services include 
homemaker services, heavy chore services, 
and respite services. 

"(11) HoME HEALTH AGENCY.—The term 
‘home health agency’ means an agency in 
any State that has been certified by the 
Secretary to provide home health services. 
Such services shall include home health 
aide services, homemaker services, nursing 
services, respite services, medical social work 
services, and occupational, physical, speech 
therapy, and nutrition and dietary counsel- 
ing. 

(12) HOME HEALTH AIDE SERVICES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.— The term ‘home health 
aide services' means the services provided by 
& home health aide who meets such educa- 
tional, training, and any other requirements 
as the Secretary shall establish by regula- 
tion and who is employed by a home health 
or home care agency or whose services are 
provided under a contract with, or subcon- 
tract on behalf of, a Case Management 
Agency. 

(B) Services.—Such services shall in- 
clude— 

“(i) providing personal care in following 
the instructions of the case management 
team of an individual under the supervision 
of a registered professional nurse or, if ap- 
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propriate, a physical, speech, or occupation- 
al therapist; 

(ii) assisting the individual with activities 
of daily living; 

“dii) assisting the individual with the 
taking of medications ordered by a physi- 
cian, that are ordinarily self-administered; 

(w) assisting and reinforcing the individ- 
ual with necessary self-help skills; and 

“(v) reporting to the registered profession- 
al nurse supervisor any change in the condi- 
tion or family situation of the individual. 

(13) HOMEMAKER SERVICES.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘homemaker 
services' means services provided by a home- 
maker who meets such educational, train- 
ing, and any other requirements as the Sec- 
retary shall establish by regulation and who 
is employed by a home health or home care 
agency or who are working under contract 
with, or subcontract on behalf of, a Case 
Management Agency. 

(B) Services.—Homemaker services may 
include— 

"(D organizing the homemaking activity 
of the household with the active participa- 
tion of an individual, if possible, and other 
responsible family members; 

(ii) coordinating efforts of other family 
members in planning and carrying out the 
duties necessary for the normal functioning 
of the household; 

(iii) performing routine housekeeping 
tasks, planning and preparing meals, doing 
the marketing and simple errands, and 
taking care of light laundry; 

(iv) assisting the individual with personal 
care services including performing activities 
of daily living; and 

"(v) performing such incidental household 
services as are essential to the care of an in- 
dividual at home, such as reporting to a reg- 
istered professional nurse supervisor 
changes in the condition or family situation 
of the individual and following a written 
case plan established by a case management 
team 


(14) NURSING PACILITY.— 

“CA) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘nursing facili- 
ty’ means an institution that meets such re- 
quirements as the Secretary shall prescribe 
by regulation to ensure the safe and effi- 
cient provision of nursing home services 
under this title. 

“(B) REQUIREMENTS.— 

"(i) REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL NURSE.—All 
nursing facilities shall maintain at least one 
registered professional nurse on duty at all 
times. The Secretary may provide limited 
waivers of such requirement if— 

(J) the facility demonstrates to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary that it has been 
unable, despite diligent efforts (including 
offering wages at the community prevailing 
rate) to recruit and retain appropriate per- 
sonnel; 

"(ID the Secretary determines that a 
waiver of the requirement will not endanger 
the health, safety, or well being of residents 
of the facility; 

“(IID the facility meets any other require- 
ments that the Secretary may establish for 
the approval of such a waiver; and , 

"(IV) such waiver is not for a period in 
excess of 6 months, but such may be re- 
newed on a limited basis for additional peri- 
ods not to exceed 6 months. 

“(ii) REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL 
WORKER.—All nursing facilities shall main- 
tain at least one full-time registered profes- 
sional social worker to direct its social serv- 
ices program. 

"(15) RESPITE CARE.—The term -'respite 
care' means a temporary break provided to 
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an individual who supplies regular care to a 
dependent relative or friend. For purposes 
of this title, the break may not exceed 30 
days or 720 hours, in a calendar year. The 
term includes institutional or noninstitu- 
tional patient supervisory services to tempo- 
rarily relieve the caregiver of an eligible in- 
dividual as determined by a Care Manage- 
ment Agency and included in the care plan 
of the individual. 

(17) SPELL OF ILLNESS.— The term ‘spell of 
illness’ means a period of consecutive days 
beginning with the first day on which an in- 
dividual is furnished a covered service and 
ending with the close of the first 6 consecu- 
tive months thereafter during which the in- 
dividual is not an inpatient of a hospital or 
a nursing facility. 

“SEC. 2602, LONG-TERM CARE AGENCIES, 

"(a) LonG-TERM CARE SCREENING AGENCY.— 

“(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
contract with entities to act as Long-Term 
Care Screening Agencies (hereinafter re- 
ferred to in this title as the ‘Screening 
Agency’) for each designated area of a 
State. It shall be the responsibility of such 
agency to assess the eligibility of individuals 
residing in the geographic jurisdiction of 
the agency, for services provided under this 
Act according to the requirements of this 
Act and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. 

“(2) ErrGIBILITY.— The Screening Agency 
shall determine the eligibility of an individ- 
ual based on the results of a preliminary 
telephone or written questionnaire (com- 
pleted by the applicant, by the caregiver of 
the applicant, or by the legal guardian or 
representative of the applicant) that shall 
be validated through the use of a screening 
tool administered in person by a physician, 
nurse practitioner, or registered profession- 
al nurse, to each applicant determined eligi- 
ble through initial telephone or written 
questionnaire interviews not later than 15 
days from the date on which such individual 
initially applied for services under this part. 

(3) QUESTIONNAIRES AND SCREENING 
TOOLS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary shall es- 
tablish a telephone or written questionnaire 
and a screening tool to be used by the 
Screening Agency to determine the eligibil- 
ity of an individual for services under this 
title consistent with requirements of this 
title and standards established by the Secre- 
tary by regulation. 

(B) QUESTIONNAIRES.—The questionnaire 
shall include questions about the functional 
impairment, mental status, and living ar- 
rangement of an individual and other crite- 
ria that the Secretary shall prescribe by reg- 
ulation. 

“(C) SCREENING TOOLS.— The screening tool 
should measure functional impairment 
caused by physical or cognitive conditions as 
well as information concerning cognition 
disability, behavioral problems (such as 
wandering or abusive and aggressive behav- 
ior) the living arrangement of an individ- 
ual, availability of caregivers, and any other 
criteria that the Secretary shall prescribe 
by regulation. The screening tool shall be 
administered in person. 

(4) NorIFICATION.—Not later than 15 days 
after the date on which an individual initial- 
ly applied for services under this part (by 
phone or written questionnaire), the Screen- 
ing Agency shall notify such individual that 
such individual is not eligible for benefits, 
or that such individuals must schedule an 
in-person screening to determine final eligi- 
bility for benefits under this title. The 
Screening Agency shall notify such individ- 
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ual of its final decision not later than 2 
working days after the in-person screening. 
“(5) IN-PERSON SCREENING.—An individual 
(or the legal guardian or representative of 
such individual) whose application for long- 
term care benefits under this Act is denied 
on the basis of information provided 
through a telephone or written question- 
naire, shall be notified of such individual's 
right to an in-person screening by a nurse or 
appropriate health care professionals. 

"(6) APPEALS.—The Secretary shall estab- 
lish a mechanism for hearings and appeals 
in cases in which individuals contest the eli- 
gibility findings of the Screening Agency. 

"() FUNDING LEVEL—The Screening 
Agency shall be responsible for determining 
the estimated funding level that shall be al- 
lotted for individuals eligible for home and 
community-based care, pursuant to stand- 
ards established under section 2615(e) and 
regulations of the Secretary. 

(b) LONG-TERM CARE CASE MANAGEMENT 
AGENCY.— 

"(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
contract with a State or, in any case in 
which a State declines to contract with the 
Secretary, a private nonprofit organization, 
to establish and administer a Long-Term 
Care Case Management Agency (hereinafter 
referred to in this title as ‘Case Manage- 
ment Agency’) for each designated area of a 
State. Such agency shall demonstrate exper- 
tise in the delivery of health and social serv- 
ices to the chronically ill and disabled pur- 
suant to requirements established in this 
title and such standards as the Secretary 
may establish by regulation (including 
standards for training and qualification of 
personnel, financial responsibility, and gov- 
ernance). 

"(2) DuTIES.—AÀ Case Management Agency 
shall provide case management services for 
eligible individuals directly or through con- 
tracts with home care or home health agen- 
cies that meet the requirements of this title 
and standards prescribed by the Secretary 
by regulation for providing case manage- 
ment services. 

"(3) CaRE PLAN.—The Case Management 
Agency shall develop a care plan for each 
individual determined to be eligible by a 
Screening Agency. In developing a care plan 
for an individual, the Case Management 
Agency shall design a plan that meets the 
service needs of the individual, consistent 
with the resources available to the agency. 

"(4) FUNDING.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The actual level of 
funding allotted to an eligible individual by 
the Case Management Agency to cover serv- 
ices included in the individual's care plan 
may fall above or below the estimated an- 
nualized level allotted to the individual by 
the Screening Agency based on the detailed 
assessment and plan of care provided by the 
Case Management Agency. 

(B) LIMTTATTON.— The Case Management 
Agency shall allocate the resources avail- 
able from the the Screening Agency (as de- 
scribed in section 2615(a)) to ensure that 
the total expenditures for home and com- 
munity-based care for individuals eligible 
for services covered under this title residing 
within the geographic jurisdiction of the 
agency do not exceed the total amount 
available monthly to the Case Management 
Agency, pursuant to this section, for home 
and community-based services. The Case 
Management Agency shall establish specific 
financial controls (including authorizing the 
amount, scope, and duration of services to 
be provided to an individual) to carry out 
this subparagraph. 
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“(c) REGISTRY.—A Case Management 
Agency shall maintain a registry of quali- 
fied providers of home and community- 
based and nursing home care in the State 
and shall assist individuals in choosing 
qualified providers to carry out the care 
plan. An individual eligible for services 
under this title shall be free to choose from 
the registry the home care agency, home 
health agency, or other qualified provider 
of services to carry out the care plan of such 
individual. The Case Management Agency 
shall assist the individual in locating alter- 
native providers if the individual becomes 
dissatisfied with the provider initially 
chosen. 

(d) MoNriTORING.—AÀ State shall, along 
with the Secretary, monitor the perform- 
ance of all designated Case Management 
Agencies and assure the fiscal stability of 
such agencies. A State shall act as the finan- 
cial guarantor of each agency. 

“SEC, 2603. CONTRIBUTION OF STATE FUNDS. 

"(a) EsTIMATE.—The Secretary shall esti- 
mate the amount that a State would have 
spent during each calendar year for individ- 
uals eligible for long-term care services 
under each Federal-State entitlement pro- 
gram in the absence of the program estab- 
lished by this title. Such estimate shall be 
updated annually based on the projected in- 
creases in the cost of carrying out this title. 

"(b) CowTRIBUTION.—For residents of a 
State to be eligible to participate in the pro- 
gram established by this title during a cal- 
endar year, the State shall contribute the 
amount estimated under subsection (a) to 
the Secretary to share in the costs of pro- 
viding services to such State residents under 
the program established by this title for 
such calendar year. 

“PART B—COVERAGE OF HOME AND 
COMMUNITY-BASED CARE SERVICES 
“SEC. 2611. BENEFITS. 

“An individual who meets the eligibility 
criteria prescribed in section 2612 shall be 
eligible under the program established by 
this part for coverage for home and commu- 
nity-based care services that are— 

“(1) determined to be necessary by a Case 
Management Agency; 

“(2) described in the care plan of the indi- 
vidual; 

(3) services for which the individual is el- 
igible; and 

"(4) consistent with the need for care of 
the individual, regulations issued by the 
Secretary, and standards established under 
this part. 

"SEC. 2612, ELIGIBILITY. 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—An individual shall be 
eligible for benefits under this part only if 
the individual— 

"(1XA) is— 

“(i) 65 years of age or older; or 

(Ii) eligible for benefits under part A of 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 1395 et seq.) as the result of a disabil- 
ity; and 

"(B) has been determined by a Screening 
Agency through a screening process (con- 
ducted in accordance with section 2602) to 
be— 

"(i) completely dependent (does not par- 
ticipate) in at least one age-appropriate ac- 
tivity of daily living or unable to perform 
two or more age-appropriate activities of 
daily living without human assistance or su- 
pervision; or 

“GD so cognitively impaired (due to adult 
onset or acquired chronic organic disease of 
the brain, occurring in clear consciousness, 
and including those individuals who would 
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meet such criteria except for the presence 
of a transient delirium in such individuals) 
as to require substantial supervision from 
another individual because such impaired 
individual engages in inappropriate behav- 
ior that poses a substantial health and 
safety hazard to such impaired individual or 
to others; or 

“(2)(A) is under 19 years of age; and 

"(B) has been determined by a Screening 
Agency through a screening process (con- 
ducted in accordance with section 2602)— 

“(i) to be unable to perform two or more 
age-appropriate activities of daily living 
without human assistance or supervision; or 

(ii) to require both a medical devise to 
compensate for the loss of a vital body func- 
tion that is necessary to avert death or 
major loss of bodily functional capacity and 
substantial and ongoing nursing care to 
avert death or further disability; or 

"(3)XA) would be eligible for benefits 
under title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
(42 U.S.C. 1395 et seq) on the basis of a dis- 
ability except for the required 24-month 
waiting period; 

“(B) has been determined by a Screening 
Agency through a screening process (con- 
ducted in accordance with section 2602) to 
be completely dependent (does not partici- 
pate) in at least one age-appropriate activity 
of daily living or unable to perform two or 
more age-appropriate activities of daily 
living without human assistance or supervi- 
sion; and 

"(C) has a medical prognosis that such in- 
dividual's life expectancy is 12 months or 
less. 

(b) APPLICATION.—An individual shall be 
eligible for benefits under this part only if— 

“(1) the individual has filed an application 
for, and is in need of, benefits covered under 
this part; 

(2) the legal guardian of the individual 
has filed an application on behalf of an indi- 
vidual who is in need of benefits covered 
under this part; or 

"(3) the representative of an individual 
who is cognitively impaired, who has no 
legal guardian, and who is in need of bene- 
fits covered under this part, files an applica- 
tion on behalf of the individual. 

"SEC. 2613. RESPITE CARE. 

(a) ELIGIBILITY.—AÀn individual shall be 
eligible for respite care benefits under this 
part if— 

"(1XA) the individual meets the require- 
ments established in section 2612; 

„B) the individual is dependent on a daily 
basis on a primary caregiver and is assisting 
the individual without monetary compensa- 
tion in the performance of at least two age- 
appropriate activities of daily living; and 

"(C) without such assistance the individ- 
ual could not perform such activities of 
daily living; or 

“(2) the individual has dementia or other 
cognitive impairments, as determined by a 
Screening Agency. 

"(b) DETERMINATION OF NEED.—The deter- 
mination of the need of an individual for 
respite care shall be made by the Case Man- 
agement Agency. An analysis of such need 
shall be included in the care plan of the in- 
dividual. 

(e) SERVICES.—Respite care services under 
this section may include home and commu- 
nity-based services or nursing home services 
described in section 2621(b). 

"(d) PERIOD or CoveraGe.—Coverage for 
such services shall be for short periods of 
time of not to exceed 30 days or 720 hours 
during a given calendar year. 
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"(e) REIMBURSEMENT RATES.—Reimburse- 
ment rates for respite care services covered 
under this section shall be the same as rates 
established elsewhere in this part for home 
and community-based services and nursing 
home services. 


"SEC. 2614. QUALIFIED SERVICE PROVIDERS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Services provided to eli- 
gible individuals pursuant to a plan of care 
under this part shall be provided by quali- 
fied service providers. 

"(b) TvPES.—AÀ qualified service provider 
shall include— 

"(1) a home care agency certified by the 
State; 

(2) a home health agency certified by the 
Secretary; 

"(3) an adult day health care center certi- 
fied by the State; and 

“(4) other certified or licensed provider of 
specific services including a registered pro- 
fessional nurse, qualified social worker, phy- 
sician, nurse practitioner, physical, occupa- 
tional or speech therapist, certified dieti- 
tian, and other providers as the Secretary 
shall designate by regulation that meet 
standards established by the Secretary. 

(e) APPROVAL REQUIRED FOR REIMBURSE- 
MENT.—No individual or agency shall be eli- 
gible for reimbursement for services provid- 
ed to an individual under this part unless 
the Case Management Agency approves the 
provision of services to such individual or 
agency. 

"SEC. 2615. PAYMENT FOR SERVICES. 

(a) CASE MANAGEMENT  AGENCIES.— The 
Secretary shall pay an amount monthly to 
each Case Management Agency that equals 
the sum of the amounts allotted by the 
Screening Agency for eligible individuals in 
the geographic jurisdiction of such Case 
Management Agency who have been deter- 
mined by such Screening Agency to be eligi- 
ble to receive services covered under this 
part. 

(b) SERVICE PROVIDERS.— 

“(1) DIRECT PAYMENTS.—The Case Manage- 
ment Agency shall make direct payments to 
certified home care and home health agen- 
cies, and other qualified providers of home 
and community-based services reimbursable 
under this part, in accordance with such 
methods as the State may establish pursu- 
ant to regulations promulgated by the Sec- 
retary. 

"(2) FULL PAYMENT FOR SERVICES.—All pro- 
viders of home and community-based care 
services under the program established 
under this part shall accept payment rates 
established by the Case Management 
Agency as payment in full for services and 
shall not pass on additional charges to bene- 
ficiaries for services rendered under a plan 
of care. 

"(c) PROVIDERS OF CASE MANAGEMENT SERV- 
Ices.—If a Case Management Agency con- 
tracts with à home health or home care 
agency to provide case management serv- 
ices, the Case Management Agency shall 
make direct payments to such organization 
in accordance with such methods as the 
State may establish pursuant to regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary. 

(d) LIMIT ON PAYMENT FOR HOME HEALTH 
AND COMMUNITY-BASED SERVICES.— 

"(1) INITIAL PERIOD.—During the 3-year 
period beginning on the date of enactment 
of this title, the maximum amount of pay- 
ments that may be made to a Case Manage- 
ment Agency for home and community- 
based services provided to an individual who 
resides in the geographic jurisdiction of the 
agency and who is eligible for services under 
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this part shall be, on an annualized basis, 
not more than 65 percent of the average 
amount payable, including the cost of ancil- 
lary services, for the same number of care 
days in a nursing home under title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395 et 
seq.) in the area in which the home and 
community-based care is provided. 

“(2) SUBSEQUENT YEARS.—In years subse- 
quent to the period referred to in paragraph 
(1), the maximum amount referred to in 
such paragraph shall be established by the 
Secretary according to such prospective 
payment methods as the Secretary may es- 
tablish by regulation to assure that no pay- 
ment is made for home and community- 
based services that will exceed the cost of 
an alternative placement in a nursing facili- 
ty, less a reasonable estimate of the cost of 
room and board in such facilities or in the 
community. 

(e) AMOUNT OF COVERAGE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (d) 
and other provisions of this subsection, the 
amount of coverage allotted to an eligible 
individual shall be the amount necessary to 
carry out the service needs of the individual. 

“(2) MAXIMUM AVERAGE AMOUNT.—In the 
case of an individual in a given geographic 
area, the average amount payable for such 
individual shall not exceed an amount deter- 
mined by multiplying— 

„A) the maximum amount prescribed in 
subsection (d); by 

“(B) a measure of the severity of the need 
for services of the individual. 

"(3) SEVERITY OF NEED FOR SERVICES.—For 
purposes of paragraph (2), the severity of 
the need for services of an individual shall 
be estimated by such statistical models and 
techniques, that shall include a measure of 
the severity of dependency in activities of 
daily living, cognitive impairment, living ar- 
rangement, age, and such other factors as 
the Secretary shall specify by regulation, 
except that all individuals determined to be 
eligible for services under this part shall be 
presumed to face a monthly need for serv- 
ices of at least 5 percent of the maximum al- 
lotment. In determining eligibility, the Sec- 
retary shall not use any measures of the 
income and assets of the individual. Expend- 
itures authorized by this paragraph shall be 
made only for the services specified in this 
part in accordance with a written care plan 
prepared through case management services 
provided by the Case Management Agency 
or a home care or home health agency 
under contract with the agency to provide 
case management services. 

"(4) CHRONICALLY-ILL INDIVIDUAL.—The 
amount of coverage allotted in a month to 
an eligible individual who is a chronically-ill 
individual, as described in section 
2612(4«2XBXiD, who resides in a State 
shall be an amount that the Secretary esti- 
mates is equal to 100 percent of the amount 
that would be payable, under the plan of 
the State approved under title XIX of the 
Social Security Act during the month if 
such individual were provided appropriate 
care in an appropriate institutional setting, 
if no limit on amount, duration, or scope of 
covered institutional services applied other 
than medical necessity. 

"(f) COPAYMENT.—The amount payable for 
home and community-based services under 
this part shall be reduced by a copayment 
amount equal to 5 percent of the amount of 
the monthly insurance benefits of the indi- 
vidual under title II of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. 401 et seq.), if any, or 10 per- 
cent of the cost of services provided to the 
individual, whichever is less. 
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"SEC. 2616. HOME AND COMMUNITY-BASED CARE 
ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—No later than 60 
days after the date of enactment of this 
title, there shall be established an independ- 
ent body to be known as the 'Home and 
Community-Based Care Advisory Council' 
(hereinafter referred to in this section as 
the ‘Council’). 

“(b) MEMBERSHIP.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council shall be 
composed of 13 individuals appointed by the 
Secretary. 

"(2) EXPERTISE.—To the maximum extent 
practicable, the Council shall include indi- 
viduals with expertise in pediatrics, geriat- 
ries, gerontology, disability, case manage- 
ment of home and community-based serv- 
ices and home and community-based care 
reimbursement, home and community-based 
care consumers and their representatives, 
home and community-based care providers 
and their representatives, professionals with 
expertise in long-term care including nurses, 
social workers, discharge planners, third 
party payors, long-term care ombudsmen, 
and State and local health and social service 
agency representatives. 

"(3) TERM.—An appointment to the Coun- 
cil shall be for a term of not to exceed 4 
years. 

"(c) PunPOSE.—The purpose of the Council 
shall be— 

"(1) to assist the Secretary in assuring the 
prompt and efficient implementation of this 
part; 

"(2) to regularly review the implementa- 
tion of this part; and 

"(3) to recommend to the Secretary and 
Congress any necessary modifications of 
this part. 

"(d) CoNsuLTATION.—The Secretary shall 
regularly and closely consult with the Coun- 
cil in the implementation and administra- 
tion of this part. 

(e) MEETINGS.— To carry out this section, 
the Secretary shall meet with the Council 
at least once every month during the 24- 
month period beginning 60 days after the 
date of enactment of this title and at least 
quarterly after such period. 

"SEC. 2617. QUALITY ASSURANCE BOARDS AND 
COMMUNITY ADVISORY BOARDS. 

(a) QUALITY ASSURANCE BOARD.—A State 
shall establish and appoint members to a 
quality assurance board that will monitor 
the quality of care provided under this part 
in a given area of the State, pursuant to 
procedures established by the Secretary by 
regulation. 

(b) Community ADVISORY  BOARD.—A 
State shall establish and appoint members 
to a community advisory board for each 
Case Management Agency pursuant to regu- 
lations by the Secretary. The advisory board 
shall be composed of consumers of services 
and their families, representatives of agen- 
cies and organizations, professionals provid- 
ing services to the elderly, and public mem- 
bers. Public members and consumers and 
their families shall form a majority of the 
members of the advisory board. 

"SEC. 2618. HOME AND COMMUNITY-BASED CARE 
QUALITY ASSURANCE. 

(a) HOME AND COMMUNITY-BASED CARE 
SERVICES CONSUMERS’ BILL or Richrs.— The 
Secretary shall promulgate regulations that 
shall establish a bill of rights for consumers 
of home and community-based services 
(hereafter referred to in this section as the 
consumer), that shall recognize the follow- 
ing as the rights of consumers that may be 
asserted by the consumer or the representa- 
tive or guardian of the consumer: 
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"(1) TREATMENT OF INDIVIDUAL. To be 
treated with courtesy, respect, and full rec- 
ognition of one's dignity, individuality, and 
right to control one's own household and 
lifestyle. 

"(2) FULL INFORMATION.—To be fully in- 
formed by the individual's case management 
team of his or her condition. 

“(3) REFUSAL OF TREATMENT.— To refuse all 
or part of any treatment, care, or service, 
and to be informed of the likely conse- 
quences of such refusal. 

"(4)  NONDISCRIMINATION.—ToO receive 
treatment, care, and services in compliance 
with all State and local laws and regulations 
without discrimination in the provision or 
quality of services based on race, religion, 
gender, age, or creed (except as provided 
under the Age Discrimination Act of 1975 
(42 U.S.C. 6101 et seq.), or because of a 
change in the source of payment. 

"(5) FREEDOM FROM ABUSE.—To be free 
from mental and physical abuse, neglect, 
and exploitation, and to be free from chemi- 
cal and physical restraints. 

“(6) RESPECT AND PRIVACY.—To receive re- 
spect and privacy in the home care consum- 
er's treatment, care, and services in caring 
for personal needs, in communications, and 
in all daily activities. 

“(7) CONFIDENTIALITY.—To be assured of 
the confidential treatment of personal and 
financial records and to approve or refuse 
the release of such records to any individ- 
uals outside the agency except as otherwise 
required by law or third-party payment con- 
tract. 

“(8) EXERCISE OF RIGHTS.—To be free to 
fully exercise the consumer's civil rights 
and to be assisted in doing so when assist- 
ance is needed. 

“(9) TRANSITION OF SERVICES.—To receive 
assistance to assure a smooth transition in 
services consistent with the welfare of the 
home care consumer. 

(b) Home AND COMMUNITY-BASED PROVID- 
ER QUALITY ASSURANCE REQUIREMENTS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—In addition to such other 
requirements as may apply, the Secretary 
shall promulgate regulations that require 
that in order to receive funding under this 
title for the provision of home or communi- 
ty-based services (hereinafter referred to in 
this section as services“), all qualified pro- 
viders shall, not later than 6 months after 
the date of the publication of such regula- 
tions— 

(A) comply with the consumers’ bill of 
rights promulgated under subsection (a); 

"(BXi) implement procedures for prompt- 
ly reviewing and resolving the grievances of 
consumers; and 

(ii) provide an oral notification and a 
written copy of such procedures to each 
consumer Cor the representative or guardian 
of the consumer) who receives services pro- 
vided by a qualified provider; 

„(C) ensure that each provider employed 
by or under contract with a home care or 
home health agency receives training— 

(i) sufficient to meet a level of proficien- 
cy established by the Secretary in regula- 
tions (in consultation with representatives 
of the elderly, disabled, and children, home 
health and home care agencies, and experts 
in the fields of geriatric nursing, pediatric 
nursing, geriatric social work, pediatric 
social work, mental health, rehabilitation, 
and other appropriate health care profes- 
sionals) that are appropriate in content and 
amount as are consistent with the require- 
ments of section 4021(b) of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1987; 
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"(i that develops separate levels of profi- 
ciency in and is reflective of the range of 
skills required of providers that provide dif- 
ferent levels of services; and 

(iii) the extent of which shall be made 
available on request to each consumer with 
respect to the amount of training or level of 
certification achieved by each provider; 

„D) supervise all care providers employed 
by or under contract with a qualified provid- 
er in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary (including regular 
random on-site supervisory visits by regis- 
tered nurses or other appropriate health 
care professionals); and 

„E) perform annual evaluations of the 
quality of services provided by providers em- 
ployed by or under contract with a qualified 
provider that shall document consumer in- 
volvement through a process that shall in- 
clude client interviews. 

"(2) DURABLE MEDICAL EQUIPMENT SERV- 
ICES.—In addition to such other require- 
ments as may apply, to receive funding for 
the provision of durable medical equipment 
services under this title, a qualified provider 
shall in each case of a consumer to which 
such services are provided— 

(A) issue written instructions for the op- 
eration of such equipment; 

“(B) provide sufficient training to the con- 
sumer, the family of the consumer, and the 
staff to permit the appropriate and safe op- 
eration of all such equipment; and 

"(C) formulate an emergency plan that is 
appropriate for the services provided to the 
home care consumer. 

"(c) CASE MANAGEMENT AGENCY QUALITY 
ASSURANCE REQUIREMENTS.—In addition to 
such other requirements as may apply, the 
Secretary shall promulgate regulations re- 
quiring that an agency, to receive funding 
for the provision of case management serv- 
ices under this Act, shall, not later than 6 
months after the date of the publication of 
such regulations— 

"(1X A) comply with the consumers’ bill of 
rights promulgated under subsection (a); 
and 

"(B) provide an oral notification and a 
written copy of such bill of rights to each 
consumer (or the representative or guardian 
of the consumer) who receives services 
under this Act; 

“(2MA) implement procedures for the 
prompt review and resolution of the griev- 
ances of consumers; and 

“(B) provide an oral notification and a 
written copy of such procedures to each 
consumer (or the representative or guardian 
of such consumer) who receives services 
from the agency; 

3) provide to each consumer (or the rep- 
resentative or guardian of the consumer) a 
written statement of the services to be pro- 
vided to the consumer and the schedule for 
the provision of such services, as agreed on 
by the consumer; 

“(4) provide to each consumer a clear writ- 
ten statement as to how the consumer (or 
the representative or guardian of the con- 
sumer), may appeal the benefit and level de- 
cisions made by the agency; 

"(5) maintain procedures that assure 
prompt access by eligible consumers to serv- 
ices; 

"(6) ensure that the personnel that pro- 
vide case management services to each con- 
sumer have received adequate training as 
prescribed in regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary, in consultation with the ap- 
propriate Home Care Quality Assurance 
Board; and 

"(7) establish and implement case man- 
agement procedures that shall include— 
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"(A) a plan of care that establishes rea- 
sonable and measurable client objectives 
and the services to be provided to meet such 
objectives; 

"(B) a plan of care that employs outcome 
measures of care insofar as they are appro- 
priate and available for each consumer 
served; 

"(C) methods for a review that shall be 
conducted at least once during every 3- 
month period of— 

% the needs of the consumer; and 

"(iD the plan of care for the consumer; 

D) methods for follow-up and on-going 
monitoring of patient and services delivery; 
and 

(E) a statement of the criteria and proce- 
dures to be applied for the discharge or 
transfer of the consumer to another agency, 
program, or service. 

"(d) STANDARD AND EXTENDED SURVEY.— 
Section 1891(c) and (d) of the Social Securi- 
ty Act (42 U.S.C. 1395bbb(c) and (d)) shall 
apply to home health agencies certified to 
receive payments for services provided 
under this title. 

“(e) Survey.—The Secretary shall develop 
and implement a standard and extended 
survey of home care agencies certified to re- 
ceive payments for services provided under 
this title. 

"SEC. 2619, CERTIFICATION. 

(a) REQUIREMENT.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—AÀ State shall 

“(A) survey home care agencies, home 
health agencies, and adult day health care 
centers to determine their eligibility to par- 
ticipate in the program established under 
this part; and 

"(B) certify such an agency or center as 
eligible to participate in such program if the 
agency meets the requirements of this part 
and regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

"(2) FREQUENCY.—A State shall conduct 
the survey and certification required under 
paragraph (1) not less than once during 
each fiscal year. 

“(b) INDIVIDUAL PROVIDERS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to be reim- 
bursed for services covered under this part, 
a qualified service provider referred to in 
section 2614 shall be licensed or, if applica- 
ble, certified by the State in which the pro- 
vider practices pursuant to the require- 
ments of this part and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

"(2) HOMEMAKERS AND HOME HEALTH 
AIDES.— TO be reimbursed for services cov- 
ered under this part, a homemaker or home 
health aide must be a trained employee of a 
certified home care or home health agency 
working under professional supervision. 

"(3) Watver.—The Secretary may waive 
the certification requirement for providers 
that do not provide direct patient care. 

"SEC. 2620. REIMBURSEMENT. 

(a) ACCEPTANCE OF REFERRALS AND REIM- 
BURSEMENT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), a home health or home care 
agency or other provider certified by a State 
to provide services reimbursable under this 
part shall provide services to all individuals 
referred to the provider by a Case Manage- 
ment Agency or by an organization under 
contract with the agency to provide case 
management services and accept as payment 
in full the reimbursement amounts provided 
under this part. 

“(2) EXCEPTION.—The service requirement 
imposed under paragraph (1) shall not 
apply if the requirement would be in con- 
flict with the operating policies under which 
the provider was certified (such as the maxi- 
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mum number of individuals an agency may 
care for at any time). 

"(b) ADDITIONAL SERVICES.—Nothing con- 
tained in this part shall be construed to pre- 
clude any individual who is eligible to re- 
ceive services under this part from purchas- 
ing home and community-based services 
that are more generous than services pro- 
vided for in the care plan of the individual. 
If an individual purchases more generous 
services, a provider may not charge such in- 
dividual higher rates for such services than 
the amount the provider is reimbursed 
under this part. 

"(c) RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER ENTITLEMENT 
PnRocRAMS.—Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, in the case of any service cov- 
ered under this part that is also covered 
under another Federally administered enti- 
tlement program, the Secretary shall act as 
a secondary payer under this part. 

(d) REIMBURSEMENT.—Reimbursement for 
services provided under this part shall be 
subject to the requirements of this part and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 


“PART C—COVERAGE OF FIRST 6 MONTHS 
OF NURSING HOME CARE 


“SEC. 2621. BENEFITS. 

“(a) In GENERAL.—Subject to subsection 
(c), an individual who meets the eligibility 
criteria prescribed in section 2622 shall be 
eligible under the program established by 
this part for coverage for services described 
in subsection (b) provided to the individual 
by a nursing facility that are required by 
the individual, while the individual is an in- 
patient of the facility, for a period of time 
not to exceed 6 months for a spell of illness. 

„b) Types.—Coverage may be provided 
under this part for— 

“(1) nursing care provided by or under the 
supervision of a registered professional 
nurse; 

“(2) bed and board in connection with the 
furnishing of nursing care; 

“(3) physical, occupational, or speech 
therapy furnished by a facility or by others 
under arrangements with a facility; 

“(4) medical social services; 

"(5) drug, biological, supply, appliance, 
and equipment for use in the facility, that is 
ordinarily furnished by the facility for the 
care and treatment of an inpatient; 

“(6) medical service of an intern or resi- 
dent-in-training under an approved teaching 
program of a hospital with which a facility 
has in effect a transfer agreement or other 
diagnostic or therapeutic service provided 
by a hospital with which a facility has in 
effect a transfer agreement; and 

7) such other health services necessary 
to the health of a patient as are generally 
provided by a nursing home facility. 

"(c) BENEFITS AFTER COVERED STAYS.—An 
individual shall be eligible for additional 
nursing home coverage under this part sub- 
sequent to a covered stay if— 

“(1) the individual has not been an inpa- 
tient in a hospital or nursing facility for at 
least 6 consecutive months after any cov- 
ered stay; and 

"(2X A) the individual has a diagnosis that 
is different than that provided for the pre- 
ceding nursing home stay; or 

„B) there has been a substantial worsen- 
ing of the condition of the individual since 
the latest discharge of the individual. 

"SEC. 2622, ELIGIBILITY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—An individual shall be 
eligible for benefits under this part if— 

“(1)(A) the individual is— 

"(1) 65 years of age or older; or 
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(ii) eligible for benefits under Part A of 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 1395 et seq.) as the result of disabil- 
ity; and 

“(B) has been determined by a Screening 
Agency through a screening process (con- 
8 in accordance with section 2602) to 

“(i) completely dependent with respect to 
at least one activity of daily living or unable 
to perform two or more activities of daily 
living without human assistance or supervi- 
sion; or 

ii) so cognitively impaired (due to adult 
onset or acquired chronic organic disease of 
the brain, occurring in clear consciousness, 
and including those individuals who would 
meet such criteria except for the presence 
of a transient delirium in such individuals) 
as to require substantial supervision from 
another individual because such impaired 
individual engages in inappropriate behav- 
ior that poses a substantial health and 
safety hazard to such impaired individual or 
to others; 

“(2)(A) the individual is under 19 years of 
age; and 

"(B) has been determined by a Screening 
Agency through a screening process (con- 
ducted in accordance with section 2602)— 

"(i) to be unable to perform two or more 
age-appropriate activities of daily living 
without human assistance or supervision; or 

(ii) to require both a medical devise to 
compensate for the loss of a vital body func- 
tion that is necessary to avert death or 
major loss of bodily functional capacity and 
substantial and ongoing nursing care to 
avert death or further disability; 

3) the individual (or legal guardian) has 
filed an application for such benefits, and is 
in need of, benefits covered under this title; 

"(4) receiving nursing home services in a 
nursing facility would be in the best interest 
of the individual; and 

5) the Secretary determines that the in- 
dividual meets the eligibility requirements 
imposed under this subsection. 

“(b) CURRENT INDIVIDUALS.—An individual 
who is in a hospital or nursing home on the 
date of the enrollment of the individual in 
the program established by this part shall 
be ineligible for coverage under this section 
until the individual's first spell of illness be- 
ginning after such date. 

"SEC. 2623. LIMITATIONS ON PAYMENT. 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—Monthly reimburse- 
ment for nursing home services covered 
under this part shall be an amount the Sec- 
retary determines to be reasonable and ap- 
propriate, taking into account the average 
cost of providing appropriate care. 

b) PROSPECTIVE PAYMENT.—To the extent 
feasible, the Secretary shall establish a pro- 
spective payment mechanism for payment 
for nursing home services covered under 
this part that takes into account the expect- 
ed resource utilization of individual patients 
based on the degree of impairment of the 
patients and other factors affecting service 
requirements. 

“SEC. 2624, REIMBURSEMENT. 

“Certified nursing homes shall accept pay- 
ment for services rendered under this part 
as payment in full and shall not be allowed 
to pass on additional charges to benefici- 
aries for covered services. 

“SEC. 2625. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER ENTITLE- 
MENT PROGRAMS, 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in the case of any service covered under 
this part that is also covered under any 
other Federally administered entitlement 
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program, the Secretary shall act as a sec- 

ondary payer under this part. 

“PART D—INSURANCE COVERAGE FOR 
NURSING HOME CARE THAT EXCEEDS 6 
MONTHS 

“SEC. 2631. ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL LONG- 

TERM CARE INSURANCE PROGRAM. 

“The Secretary shall establish an optional 
insurance program for individuals 45 and 
over to cover nursing home stays that 
exceed 6 months. 

“SEC. 2632. ELIGIBILITY. 

“(a) DETERMINATION.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—A Screening Agency 
shall determine whether an individual is eli- 
gible to receive benefits covered under this 
part. 


“(2) SCREENING TOOL.—The agency shall 
use the same screening the first 6 months of 
nursing home care under part C in order to 
determine the continued need of an individ- 
ual for nursing home care and therefore eli- 
gibility for benefits under this part. 

“(3) PERIODIC EVALUATION.—The Case 
Management Agency shall continue to make 
such an evaluation periodically, pursuant to 
regulations of the Secretary, as long as an 
individual remains in a nursing home. 

“(b) ELECTION OF COVERAGE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to the other pro- 

visions of this subsection, an individual shall 
have the option to purchase coverage under 
this part at 45 years of age or at 65 years of 
age. 
“(2) INITIAL YEAR.—During the 1-year 
period beginning on the effective date of 
this part, an individual who is 45 years of 
age or over shall be eligible to purchase in- 
surance under this part, except that such an 
individual shall not be eligible to purchase 
insurance while confined to a hospital or 
nursing home or within 6 months after a 
period of confinement in a nursing home or 
90 days after a period of confinement in a 
hospital. 

"(3) EXTENSION BEYOND INITIAL YEAR.—If 
an individual is confined to a nursing home 
or hospital during a period that extends 
beyond the first year after the effective 
date of this part, an individual shall be eligi- 
bie to enroll in the program established by 
this part during the 60-day period beginning 
after the individual's first spell of illness. 

"(4) SUBSEQUENT YEARS.—During years 
subsequent to the period referred to in para- 
graph (2), an individual shall be elígible to 
purchase insurance under this part within 6 
months of the 45th or 65th birthday of the 
individual. 

5) ACTIVATION OF BENEFITS.—To receive 
coverage under the insurance program es- 
tablished by this part, an individual shall 
have purchased such coverage at least 1 
month prior to admission to a nursing facili- 
ty, unless the reason for the need of services 
is because of an accident or stroke subse- 
quent to the date that such individual 
signed up for coverage under this part. 

"SEC. 2633. PREMIUM RATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary shall de- 
termine one premium rate for individuals 
electing to purchase coverage under this 
part at age 45 (or between ages 45 and 64 
during the initial enrollment period) and a 
separate rate for those who elect such cov- 
erage at age 65 (or at age 65 and over during 
the initial enrollment period). 

(b) Reviston.—The Secretary shall revise 
the premiums annually. 

"(c) RATES.—In developing premium rates 
under the program established by this part, 
the Secretary shall establish rates that are 
expected to cover 45 percent of the estimat- 
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ed costs of nursing home stays that exceed 6 
months for those individuals enrolled in the 


program. 

"(d) Cost SHARING FOR LOW-INCOME INDI- 
VIDUALS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph 
(2), the Secretary shall pay— 

„A) an amount equal to 100 percent of 
the amount of the premium charged an eli- 
gible individual under this section if the 
income of the individual does not exceed 100 
percent of the poverty line for a single indi- 
vidual (as defined in section 673(2) of the 
Community Services Block Grant Act (42 
U.S.C. 9902(2))); 

“(B) an amount equal to 75 percent of the 
amount of the premium charged an eligible 
individual under this section if the income 
of the individual is between 100 percent and 
150 percent of the poverty line for a single 
individual (as defined in section 673(2) of 
the Community Services Block Grant Act 
(42 U.S.C. 9902(2))); and 

“(C) an amount equal to 50 percent of the 
amount of the premium charged an eligible 
individual under this section if the income 
of the individual is between 150 percent and 
200 percent of the poverty line for a single 
individual (as defined in section 673(2) of 
the Community Services Block Grant Act 
(42 U.S.C. 9902(2))). 

“(2) MINIMUM PAYMENT.—Notwithstanding 
paragraph (1), an eligible individual who 
elects to purchase insurance under this part 
shall pay not less than $5 per month as part 
of the premium for such insurance. 

“SEC. 2634, BENEFITS. 

(a) TvPES.—An eligible individual who 
elects to purchase insurance under this part 
shall be eligible to receive from a nursing fa- 
cility for an unlimited period of time (con- 
tingent on the continued need of the indi- 
vidual for services)— 

"(1) nursing care, provided by or under 
the supervision of a registered professional 
nurse; 

“(2) physical, occupational, or speech 
therapy furnished by the facility or by 
others under arrangements with the facili- 
ty; 

“(3) medical social services; 

"(4) drugs, biologicals, supplies, appli- 
ances, and equipment for use in the facility, 
that are ordinarily furnished by the facility 
for the care and treatment of inpatients; 

“(5) medical services of interns and resi- 
dents-in-training under an approved teach- 
ing program of a hospital with which the fa- 
cility has in effect a transfer agreement and 
other diagnostic or therapeutic services pro- 
vided by a hospital with which the facility 
has in effect a transfer agreement; and 

"(6) such other health services necessary 
to the health of patients as are generally 
provided by nursing facilities. 

„b) Duration.—The duration of benefits 
covered under this part shall be unlimited 
as long as the Case Management Agency de- 
termines, through its periodic review of a 
patient, that the patient continues to re- 
quire nursing home services. 

"SEC. 2635. QUALIFIED SERVICE PROVIDERS. 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—Covered nursing home 
services under this part shall be provided by 
qualified service providers. 

“(b) Types.—A provider shall be consid- 
ered a qualified service provider under this 
part if the provider is a nursing facility that 
is certified by the State and meets the re- 
quirements of this part and any other 
standards established by the Secretary by 
regulation for the safe and efficient provi- 
sion of services covered under this part. 
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“SEC. 2636. REIMBURSEMENT. 

(a) Amount.—Monthly reimbursement 
for nursing home services under this part 
shall be 65 percent of the amount the Secre- 
tary determines to be reasonable and appro- 
priate to cover the cost of care provided 
under this part, taking into account the av- 
erage cost of providing appropriate care in 
the most efficient manner. 

„b) PROSPECTIVE PAYMENT.—To the extent 
feasible, the Secretary shall establish a pro- 
spective payment mechanism for payment 
for nursing home services under this part 
that takes into account the expected re- 
source utilization of individual patients 
based on their degree of disability and other 
factors determining service requirements. 

e ROOM AND BOARD.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
2632(bX2), payment for room and board 
under this part shall be made by an individ- 
ual participating in the program established 
by this part for those days spent in a nurs- 
ing facility beyond 6 months. 

“(2) MANNER OF PAYMENT.—Such payments 
for room and board shall be made by an in- 
dividual directly to the nursing facility. 

“(3) RATES.—Charges for room and board 
shall be 35 percent of the average per diem 
rate paid by the Secretary to nursing facili- 
ties receiving reimbursement under this 
part. 


“PART E—TRAINING AND RESEARCH 


“SEC. 2641. GRANTS FOR TRAINING FOR HOME AND 
COMMUNITY-BASED CARE FOR THE 
ELDERLY. 

(a) In GENERAL—The Secretary shall 
make grants to schools of nursing, social 
work, allied health, and public health of ac- 
credited universities to develop and conduct 
programs to train individuals in the provi- 
sion, supervision, planning, and analysis of 
home and community-based care and nurs- 
ing home care for the elderly, disabled, and 
chronically ill children and in the adminis- 
tration of such programs. 

„b) Use or FuNps.—Funding made avail- 
able under this section may be used for cur- 
riculum development, faculty support, and 
traineeships and fellowships. 

"(c) GRANT PREFERENCES.—In awarding 
grants under this section, the Secretary 
shall give a preference to programs that— 

(J) provide for the development or con- 
duct of programs for continuing education 
and certification of professionals currently 
working in the field of geriatric health in 
the provision of services to the chronically 
impaired and working in the field of pediat- 
ric care specialization in the provision of 
care services to chronically ill, disabled, and 
medical technology dependent children; 

“(2) have established or will establish af- 
filiations with nursing homes, agencies pro- 
viding home and community-based care, 
senior citizen centers, adult day care cen- 
ters, and other institutions and agencies 
providing health and social services to the 
impaired elderly, for the purpose of provid- 
ing in-service training to individuals being 
trained at the grant-receiving institution 
and technical assistance to the institution 
providing services; and 

“(3) have established or will establish af- 
filiations with programs of geriatric training 
based in accredited medical schools or 
schools of nursing, or both. 

"(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section $15,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1991, $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, 
and $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1993. 
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"SEC. 2612. GRANTS FOR HOME HEALTH AIDES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
make grants to State approved programs 
(that meet requirements established by the 
Secretary relating to minimum course 
hours, curriculum content, competency eval- 
uation, and qualifications of instructors) to 
develop and conduct programs to train indi- 
viduals in the provision of home health aide 
services. Such training programs shall be de- 
signed and conducted according to guide- 
lines and requirements established by the 
Secretary by regulation. 

“(b) GRANT  PREFERENCES.— Preference 
shall be given to programs that have estab- 
lished or will have established affiliations 
with nursing homes, agencies providing 
home and community-based care, senior citi- 
zen centers, adult day health care centers, 
and other institutions providing health and 
social services to the impaired elderly, for 
the purpose of providing in-service training 
to individuals being trained at the grant-re- 
ceiving program and technical assistance to 
the institution providing services. 

"(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section $10,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1991 and 1992 and 
$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1993. 

"SEC. 2643. GRANTS FOR MODEL CONSUMER TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN Generat.—The Secretary shall 
make grants available to accredited universi- 
ty schools of nursing to develop model con- 
sumer training programs. Such programs 
shall provide information and training 
about the delivery of home care services for 
caregivers as well as general information 
about the home and community-based care 
service system for consumers or potential 
consumers of home care or home health 
services, or both, pursuant to regulations es- 
tablished by the Secretary. 

"(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section $5,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1991, $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, 
and $15,000,000 for fiscal year 1993. 

"SEC. 2644. CENTERS FOR LONG-TERM CARE PLAN- 
NING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
through grants or contracts, or both, assist 
public or private nonprofit entities in meet- 
ing the costs of planning and developing 
new centers, and operating existing and new 
centers, for multidisciplinary health plan- 
ning development and assistance under this 
section for the purpose of— 

“(1) assisting the Secretary in carrying 
out this part; 

“(2) providing such technical and consult- 
ing assistance as States may require; 

“(3) conducting research, studies, and 
analysis of planning and resource develop- 
ment for the provision of long-term care 
services; and 

"(4) developing long-term care planning 
approaches, methodologies, policies, and 
standards. 

"(b) NUMBER OF CENTERS.—The Secretary 
shall provide assistance under this section 
so that at least 6 such centers shall be in op- 
eration by January 1, 1992. 

"(c) CASE-MANAGEMENT AGENCIES.—Agen- 
cies assisted under this section— 

"(1) may enter into arrangements with 
Case Management Agencies for the provi- 
sion of such services as may be appropriate 
and necessary in assisting the agencies in 
performing their functions under this part; 
and 

*(2) shall develop and use methods (satis- 
factory to the Secretary) to disseminate to 
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such agencies long-term care planning ap- 
proaches, methodologies, policies, and 
standards. 

„d) SrAFF.— 

"(1) Drrector.—Each center shall have a 
full-time director who possesses a demon- 
strated capacity for substantial accomplish- 
ment and leadership in the field of planning 
and resource development in the area of 
long-term care. 

(2) ADDITIONAL STAFF.—Each center shall 
employ such other additional staff as may 
be appropriate. The staff of the center shall 
meet such additional requirements as the 
Secretary may by regulation prescribe. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section $10,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1991 and $15,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1992 and 1993. 


“PART F—DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


“SEC. 2651. DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS FOR SERI- 
OUSLY MENTALLY ILL INDIVIDUALS. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
conduct at least 5 (but not more than 10) 
demonstration projects to determine the rel- 
ative effectiveness, cost, and impact on qual- 
ity of long-term home care of using differ- 
ent models of providing and reimbursing 
long-term home care services for seriously 
mentally ill individuals and family care- 
givers. 

"(b) DEFINITION.—As used in section, the 
term ‘seriously mentally ill individual’ 
means an individual who a licensed mental 
health professional in the individual's State 
of residence certifies— 

(I) has schizophrenia, bipolar or unipolar 
disorder or other significant mental illness 
that restrict the ability of the individual to 
function in activities of daily living, employ- 
ment, and social interaction; 

"(2) has been previously institutionalized 
or is at risk of being institutionalized in the 
absence of the services provided under this 
section; and 

“(3) is not institutionalized at the time of 
the certification. 

(e) REQUIREMENTS.—Demonstration 
projects conducted under this section 
shall— 

"(1) each be conducted over a period of 3 
years; 

(2) be conducted in sites that are chosen 
to be geographically diverse and include at 
least one rural site; 

(3) be sensitive to the needs of racial and 
ethnic minorities; 

"(4) include outreach and case manage- 
ment activities; 

"(5) be responsive to family needs and 
concerns and appropriately involve and con- 
sult with family members regarding the pro- 
vision of services under this section; 

"(6) specify, at the time of application, 
specific outcome expectations to be met by 
the project and identify appropriate mecha- 
nisms for measuring such outcomes; and 

"(7) include testing the use of different 
agencies as Case Management Agencies and 
providing for the selection of such agencies 
in consultation with the Comptroller Gener- 
al. 
„d) OTHER SeErvices.—Demonstration 
projects conducted under this subsection 
may— 

“(1) provide services or reimbursement for 
nursing care, homemaker or homehealth 
aide services, psychosocial services, medical 
services, including the provision, monitor- 
ing, and testing of necessary medications, 
client and family education, training, and 
counseling, respite care, crisis intervention, 
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information and referral services, and reha- 
bilitation; and 

2) provide services to seriously mentally 
ill individuals or provide services to home 
caregivers (including family members) when 
such services augment and support home 
caregivers in the care of seriously mentally 
ill individuals. 

de) EVALUATION.—The Secretary shall 
provide for the evaluation of the projects on 
a concurrent basis and shall prepare and 
submit to the appropriate Committees of 
Congress, not later than 18 months after 
the initiation of the projects and on the 
completion of the projects, a report on the 
findings of the evaluation. Such evaluation 
shall measure the cost and effectiveness of 
funded projects against the outcome expec- 
tations identified in the initial applications 
and include relevant data on client and 
family satisfaction and perceived benefits, 
together with such additional information 
as the Secretary may consider appropriate. 

“(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section for each of the fiscal 
years 1991, 1992, and 1993, not to exceed 
$10,000,000 to carry out demonstration 
projects under this section and not to 
exceed $1,000,000 to carry out the evalua- 
tion of such projects under subsection (e). 
"SEC. 2652. DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS FOR WORK- 

ING AGE INDIVIDUALS WITH SEVERE 
FUNCTIONAL LIMITATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary shall 
conduct at least 5 and not more than 10 
demonstration projects to determine the 
feasibility of providing long-term home care 
benefits for working-age individuals with 
severe functional limitations (as defined in 
subsection (b)). 

“(b) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term ‘working-age individual with severe 
functional limitations' means an individual 
who is over 18 years of age, but under 65 
years of age, who is not entitled to benefits 
under title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
but who is a chronically ill individual, 
within the meaning of section 
1861(jjX 1X AXi) of such Act. 

) REQUIREMENTS.—Demonstration 
projects under this section— 

(1) shall include, in the items and serv- 
ices covered under long-term home care, 
personal care services, short term respite, 
and emergency assistance and shall permit 
coverage of items and services provided 
either by home health agencies or by other 
qualified persons; 

"(2) may provide for limited cost-sharing 
for long-term home care; 

“(3) shall provide that payment rates for 
long-term home care provided by persons 
other than home health agencies shall be 
comparable to the payment rates for such 
care provided by home health agencies; 

“(4) shall provide that each plan of care 
for an individual shall take into account the 
capability of the individual to direct the 
long-term home care of the individual and 
to train persons in providing that care; 

"(5) shall test the effectiveness of con- 
sumer-directed living centers that are pri- 
marily engaged in assisting working age in- 
dividuals with severe functional limitations 
in maximizing their independence; 

“(6) shall, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, cover working age individuals with 
severe functional limitations who— 

“(A) are at imminent risk of institutional- 
ization within 30 days if such individual is 
not provided long-term home care; 

B) are institutionalized but who, if pro- 
vided long-term home care, could be dis- 
charged from the institution; or 
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“(C) need long-term home care to secure 
or continue employment, to increase inde- 
pendence, to enable present caregivers to 
secure or continue employment, or to stabi- 
lize families; 

“(7) shall include projects under which 
personal care services are made available 
away from the primary residence of the in- 
dividual, as well as at that residence; and 

"(8) shall include projects under which 
family members may be employed as care- 
givers if the family members would be em- 
ployed if not providing such care or if the 
individual requires more than 20 hours a 
week of long-term home care. 

d) CONSULATION, EVALUATION, REPORT.— 

"(1) CONSULTATION.—In designing and 
evaluating the projects conducted under 
this section, the Secretary shall consult 
with experts in the field of disability policy 
and independent living and with groups rep- 
resenting working age individuals with 
severe functional limitations. 

"(2) EVALUATION.—The Secretary shall 
provide for the evaluation of the projects 
conducted under this section on a concur- 
rent basis. Such evaluation shall include an 
evaluation of the size of the demand, cost, 
relative effectiveness, and impact on quality 
of life, of providing long-term home care to 
working age individuals with severe func- 
tional limitations. 

"(3) REPORT.—Not later than 18 months 
after the date on which the projects con- 
ducted under this section are completed, the 
Secretary shall prepare and submit, to the 
appropriate Committees of Congress, a 
report concerning the findings of the eval- 
uation under paragraph (2). The Secretary 
shall include in such report recommenda- 
tions for appropriate legislative changes. 

"(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated — 

I) for each of fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 
1993 not to exceed $10,000,000 to carry out 
demonstration projects under this section; 
and 

*(2) for the 3-fiscal-year period beginning 
with fiscal year 1991 not to exceed 
$1,000,000 to carry out the evaluation of 
such projects under this section. 

"SEC. 2653. GENERAL AUTHORITY. 

(a) PAYMENTS.—Payments under demon- 
stration projects under this part may be 
made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary, and shall be made in such installments 
and on such conditions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to carry out the purpose of 
this section. 

„b) SocraL SEcunITY AcT.—The Secretary 
may waive such requirements of title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act as may be re- 
quired to carry out demonstration projects 
under this section.“. 

SEC. 3. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) Section 305(i) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 242c(i)) is amended 
by striking out 2511 each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof 2713“. 

(b) Sections 406(aX2), 480(aX(2), 485(aX2), 
and 505(aX2) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
284a(aX2), 287a(aX2), 287 c- a2), and 
290aa-3a(a)(2)) are each amended by strik- 
ing out "2101" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“2701”. 

(c) Sections 465(f) and 497 of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 286f and 289f) are each amended by 
striking out 2601“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 2701“. 

SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, this Act and the 
amendments made by this Act shall become 
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effective on the date of enactment of this 
Act. 
(b) CovERAGE OF HOME AND COMMUNITY- 
BasED CARE SERVICES. Part B of title XXVI 
of the Public Health Service Act (as added 
by section 2 of this Act) shall require pay- 
ment for services provided in accordance 
with such part after 1 year after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(c) COVERAGE FOR NURSING HOME CARE.— 
Part C of such title shall apply to nursing 
home care provided in accordance with such 
part on or after January 1 of the third year 
that begins after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

(d) FEDERAL LoNG-TERM CARE INSURANCE 
PnRocnRAM.—Part D of such title shall require 
the establishment of a Federal long-term 
care insurance program in accordance with 
such part on and after January of the 
second year that begins after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. Payment for nursing 
care under such part shall begin on January 
1 of third year that begins after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(e) TRAINING AND RESEARCH.—Part E of 
such title shall require training and re- 
search programs in accordance with such 
part on and after January 1, 1991. 


SENATOR KENNEDY'S LIFECARE LONG-TERM 
CARE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


THE PROBLEM 


Approximately three million senior citi- 
zens are unable to perform two or more ac- 
tivities of daily living without assistance. 
Their disabilities make it impossible for 
them to perform such activities as dressing, 
bathing, going to the bathroom, or eating 
on their own. Of this population, 1.3 million 
reside in nursing homes; an additional 1.6 
million live in community settings. For some 
seniors, the disability can be expected to im- 
prove over time; for others, disability is 
chronic. In all cases, however, some degree 
of disability will last for an extended period 
and require long-term care. Approximately 
1 million disabled children and disabled 
adults under age 65 also need long-term 
care. 

The cost of the necessary long-term care 
required by dísabled persons in high, so 
high as to be out of the reach of all but the 
most affluent. Indeed, a recent study' 
found that one-third of elderly married cou- 
ples would be impoverished in just 26 weeks 
if one member of the family needed nursing 
home care. Almost half would be impover- 
ished within a year. For single senior citi- 
zens, who tend to be less well off, the sav- 
ings of a lifetime would be lost even more 
quickly. Over one-half would be impover- 
ished within 26 weeks; over two-thirds 
would be impoverished within a year. 

Most senior citizens perform home care to 
nursing home care, if their physical condi- 
tion permits them to stay in their homes. 
Although it is less costly, home care, too, is 
expensive. Approximately one in five mar- 
ried couples would be impoverished by 26 
weeks of home care; one-third would be im- 
poverished within a year. Half of single sen- 
iors would be impoverished within 26 weeks; 
sixty percent would be destitute within a 
year. 

The inability to afford the cost of essen- 
tial services can be devastating to disabled 
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senior citizens. When they cannot afford to 
purchase the assistance they need, they are 
condemned to lives of loneliness and misery 
that generally end in unwanted confine- 
ments in nursing homes. Sixty-six percent 
of even the most disabled seniors, those who 
are unable to perform four or more of the 
essential activities of daily living, receive no 
formal home care or assistance in managing 
their daily lives. When they recover from 
strokes or hip fractures or other temporary 
disabilities that make treatment in nursing 
homes necessary, too often they can not 
return to their own homes because the cost 
of that necessary care destroyed the savings 
that made life at home possible. 

Most disabled senior citizens struggling to 
survive in community settings rely on assist- 
ance from children, spouses, other relatives 
or friends to manage. But the burden of 
that care is frequently so overwhelming 
that it places intolerable strains on the care- 
givers, many of whom are aging or aged 
themselves. 

Public programs provide limited assistance 
in meeting long-term care needs. The Medi- 
care program covers up to 100 days in a 
skilled nursing facility, but a beneficiary 
must require skilled nursing care to be eligi- 
ble. Since most disabled senior citizens do 
not require skilled nursing care for more 
than a relatively brief time, Medicare pro- 
vides little help in meeting nursing home 
bills. Because of this and other restrictions, 
Medicare covers less than two percent of 
the total number of nursing home care days. 
Medicare also covers home health services. 
However, Medicare only covers such services 
provided 5 days a week for up to 2 or 3 
weeks, regardless of an individual’s needs. 
Moreover, Medicare coverage for home 
health services is restricted to those needing 
skilled nursing care (or physical therapy, 
speech therapy, or occupational therapy). 

Medicare covers the cost of nursing home 
care in all states, and contributes approxi- 
mately forty-two percent of total national 
nursing home costs. However, Medicaid is 
never available until the disabled senior citi- 
zen is impoverished. Extremely restrictive 
eligibility rules in many states make it im- 
possible for some seniors to obtain Medicaid 
even if they are poor or have become impov- 
erished as a result of nursing home ex- 
penses. Medicaid rarely covers home care 
services, and, again, is only available once 
the senior citizen has been impoverished by 
the cost of care. While recent legislation 
provides some additional protection under 
Medicaid to spouses of individuals who must 
enter a nursing home, it does not provide 
any assistance to single seniors, does not 
apply in all states, and, even where it ap- 
plies, does not assure that spouses will not 
suffer a significant loss of income and 
assets. 

Other public programs, such as Title XX 
and the Older American's Act, provide as- 
sistance for home care for some senior citi- 
zens, but budgets for such programs are ex- 
tremely limited in relationship to need, and 
they do not provide the security of an insur- 
ance program. 


PRINCIPLES OF LIFECARE 


Universal Insurance: Lifecare is a univer- 
sal social insurance program modeled on the 
successful example of Medicare and Social 
Security. All Americans will contribute, and 
all seniors, disabled children, and disabled 
adults eligible for Medicare who need serv- 
ices will benefit. There will be no means 
testing in determining an individual's eligi- 
bility for services. 
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Government Responsibility for Compre- 
hensive Coverage: Only a public long-term 
care insurance program can assure univer- 
sality, equity, and reasonable administrative 
costs. Gaps in government programs can be 
filled by private insurance, as has happened 
in Medicare, but such an approach is inher- 
ently unsatisfactory. The administrative 
costs of private insurance are much 
higher—10 to 40 percent for private Medi- 
gap coverage as compared to two to three 
percent for Medicare—and the lower income 
elderly, who are least able to pay out-of- 
pocket for gaps in government coverage, are 
also least able to buy private coverage to fill 
the gaps. There would be a role for private 
insurance to provide additional coverage 
under Lifecare, but Lifecare is designed so 
that all essential services will be covered by 
the program. 

Services Based on Need: All seniors and 
other eligible individuals who need long- 
term care will be eligible to receive it. The 
services available to individuals will be 
based on need for care, as determined by 
uniform assessment procedures. Both care 
in a nursing facility and a person's own 
home will be covered. 

Modest Copayments and Deductibles; Co- 
payments and deductibles reduce the 
demand for care, but experience has shown 
that they reduce the demand for necessary 
as well as unnecessary care. Seniors of mod- 
erate means would be particularly victim- 
ized by copayments and deductibles, because 
they would be unable to afford them and 
because the better off would be likely to buy 
private insurance to cover the cost of copay- 
ments and deductibles. This has been the 
experience under Medicare. 

No Increase in the Deficit: Given the cur- 
rent economic situation, any new long-term 
care insurance program must be self-financ- 
ing. 

DETAILS OF THE LIFECARE PROGRAM 


The Lifecare program would provide 
home and community-based care and nurs- 
ing home care for the impaired elderly, for 
disabled children, and for disabled, Medi- 
care-eligible adults under age 65. In addi- 
tion, adults who would be Medicare-eligible 
except that they have not been disabled for 
the required 29 months would be eligible if 
they suffered from a terminal disease. Life- 
care, like Medicare, would be divided into 
Part A and Part B. Part A would cover 
home and community-based care and the 
first six months of nursing home care. Part 
B would establish an optional public insur- 
ance program to cover stays in nursing 
homes that exceed six months. The bill also 
creates a number of grant programs to help 
increase the national capacity to provide 
high quality long-term care services. 

Under the Lifecare program, the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health and 
Human Services would establish Screening 
Agencies for each area of a State. A Screen- 
ing Agency would be responsible for deter- 
mining the eligibility of individuals residing 
in its geographic jurisdiction for services 
covered under both Part A and Part B of 
the Lifecare program. 

The Secretary would contract with the 
State to establish and administer a Case 
Management Agency for each area of a 
state. The Case Management Agency would 
assume responsibility for providing case 
management services for persons deter- 
mined eligible for services by the Screening 
Agency. Case management services include 
conducting a comprehensive needs assess- 
ment (which includes measures of the per- 
son's functional and cognitive impairment, 
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behavioral problems, living arrangement 
and availability of informal care, and medi- 
cal problems), developing an eligible per- 
son's specific plan of care for either home 
and community-based services or for nurs- 
ing home services based on the results of 
the needs assessment, and coordinating the 
provision of such services by qualified pro- 
viders. 


HOME AND COMMUNITY-BASED CARE 


Persons eligible for home and community- 
based care are individuals who are deter- 
mined by a Screening Agency to be either 
totally dependent in at least one age-appro- 
priate activity of daily living or dependent 
upon human assistance in at least two age- 
appropriate activities of daily living, or cog- 
nitively impaired enough to require contin- 
ual supervision, 

Qualified providers of home and commu- 
nity-based care include certified home care 
agencies, home health agencies, adult day 
health care centers, and other certified or li- 
censed providers of specific services such as 
registered professional nurses, licensed 
social workers, physicians, and physical, oc- 
cupational and speech therapists and other 
providers approved by the State or the Case 
Management Agency. All providers of home 
care services under the Lifecare program 
would be required to accept payment rates 
established by the Case Management 
Agency as payment in full for services and 
would not be allowed to pass on additional 
charges to beneficiaries, for services ren- 
dered under the plan of care. A beneficiary 
could, however, purchase additional, option- 
al services out of his or her own pocket at 
the payment rates established by the Case 
Management Agency. For example, a family 
might wish, as a matter of convenience, to 
provide more hours of chore services than 
were determined necessary under the plan 
of care. 

Specific home and community-based bene- 
fits covered by the Lifecare program in- 
clude: 

Homemaker services; 

Home health aide services; 

Heavy chore services; 

Adult day health care; 

Respite care; 

Home mobility aides and minor home ad- 
aptations; 

Nursing care provided by or under the su- 
pervision of a registered professional nurse; 
and 

Physical, occupational, or speech therapy. 

The Screening Agency would be responsi- 
ble for allotting an estimated funding level 
to each person determined eligible for home 
and community-based services under the 
Lifecare program. This funding level will be 
dependent on an individual's severity of 
need for services, which shall include a 
measure of physical and cognitive impair- 
ment, living arrangement, and age. While 
the Case Management Agency would be free 
to modify the budget for a particular indi- 
vidual based on the individual care plan, the 
total budget for the agency would be fixed 
and would be based on the aggregate 
amount established by the screening for all 
individuals receiving home and community- 
based care from the Agency. This budgeting 
method is analogous to the Medicare DRG 
payment system, which pays hospitals a 
fixed amount for all individuals with the 
same diagnosis but recognizes that individ- 
uals with the same diagnosis will require 
different amounts of treatment. 

During the first three years of this pro- 
gram, the maximum amount that could be 
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spent to provide home and community- 
based services to a particular individual 
could not exceed 65 percent of the average 
amount that would be paid for nursing 
home services under Medicare. In subse- 
quent years, the limit would be established 
by the Secretary. 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF NURSING HOME CARE 


Eligibility for coverage of the first six 
months of nursing home care would be 
based on the same age and disability re- 
quirements used to determine a person's eli- 
gibility for home and community-based 
care. Nursing home care would only be pro- 
vided if it were better for the individual 
than home care and consistent with the 
beneficiary's preferences. 

Qualified providers of nursing home care 
include nursing facilities that meet the 
standards for participation in the Lifecare 
program established by the Secretary. 

The Secretary is encouraged to establish a 
prospective payment system for nursing 
home services. The Secretary is required to 
use a methodology that will promote effec- 
tive and economical provision of high qual- 
ity services. Nursing homes would be re- 
quired to accept payment from the Lifecare 
program as payment in full and would not 
be allowed to pass on additional charges to 
beneficiaries for covered services. 


PART B INSURANCE PROGRAM TO COVER NURSING 
HOME STAYS THAT EXCEED SIX MONTHS 


All individuals age 45 and over may enroll 
in the Part B optional insurance program. 
Individuals may purchase insurance within 
six months of their 45th or 65th birthday. 
There will be a separate, lower premium for 
those enrolling at age 45 than for those en- 
rolling at age 65. Premiums will be set at a 
level sufficient to finance two-thirds of the 
cost of the program, with Federal funds 
contributing one-third of the cost. 

To receive benefits under this program, 
individuals must be enrolled in the insur- 
ance program one month prior to admission 
to a nursing facility. For persons who re- 
ceived coverage for nursing home care 
under Part A, the Screening Agency would 
determine eligibility for Part B coverage 
through a reassessment process. The 
Screening Agency would determine the acti- 
vation of benefits for those enrolled persons 
aged 45-64, through an assessment process 
similar to that used for determining eligibil- 
ity for Part A nursing home care. 

The insurance program established by 
Part B would cover 65 percent of the cost of 
nursing home stays that exceed six months. 
People who receive Part B coverage would 
be required to pay for the part of the nurs- 
ing home bill that represents the cost of 
room and board, which they would have had 
to pay if they were living in the community. 
Accordingly, Part B insurance does not 
cover 35 percent of the daily nursing home 
cost. For those lacking sufficient income to 
pay the 35 percent share, Medicaid would 
act as a gap-filler. There would also be 
income-related subsidies for the premium 
cost for low-income elderly. 


STRENGTHENING OF LONG-TERM CARE DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 


Enactment of Lifecare will result in sub- 
stantially expanding the ability of disabled 
seniors and other eligible individuals to re- 
ceive the home care and nursing home serv- 
ices they need. To help expand our society's 
ability to provide high quality long-term 
care services, the legislation establishes a 
number of capacity-building programs. 
These include: 
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Training programs for professionals pro- 
viding nursing home and home and commu- 
nity-based services; 

Training programs for home health aides; 

Establishment of centers to provide tech- 
nical assistance to agencies providing or 
managing home care and to conduct re- 
search on long-term care needs and plan- 
ning methods; and 

Programs to develop consumer informa- 
tion programs on long-term care services. 


COST OF THE PROGRAM 


The annual net cost of the tax-supported 
portion of the plan at full implementation is 
estimated to be $20 billion. 


PROGRAM FINANCING 


Senator Kennedy believes that the most 
appropriate way to insure disabled citizens 
against the cost of long-term care would be 
to eliminate the current $51,300 cap on the 
amount of income subject to the Medicare 
and Social Security payroll tax. As current- 
ly applied, the Social Security and Medicare 
taxes are regressive. Since everyone pays 
the same percentage tax on the first $51,300 
dollars of income and nothing thereafter, 
workers with wages below that ceiling pay a 
higher proportion of income to finance 
these programs than individuals with 
higher incomes. Eliminating the current cap 
would correct that inequity and generate 
enough revenues to cover the cost of Life- 
care. The substantial amount of excess reve- 
nues created by this change could be used 
for Social Security rate reduction. 


ADDITIONAL BACKGROUND 


The following tables provide additional 
background on the long-term care problem. 


TABLE 1.—ELDERLY AT FINANCIAL RISK 
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TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF PATIENTS IN NURSING HOMES 
[By expected length of stay] 
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Source: Korbin Liu and Kenneth G. Manton, "The Gerontologist.” Volume 24, 
Number 1, 1984. 


TABLE 4.— Percent of elderly going home 


from nursing home 
[By length of stay] 
Length of stay Percent ' 


Less than 6 months. SD 
6 to 12 months... a 7 
Over 12 months. 


Total discharges L 223,500. 


Source: 1985 National Nursing Home Survey, Na- 
tional Center for Health Statistics. 


By Mr. SIMON: 

S. 2164. A bill to prevent potential 
abuses of electronic monitoring in the 
workplace; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

PRIVACY FOR CONSUMERS AND WORKERS ACT 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation that 
would outlaw secret monitoring in the 
workplace. 

Most Americans believe that their 
telephone conversations with private 
businesses or Government agencies are 
free from third party surveillance. 
However, as many as 400 million such 
calls a year are subject to invasion by 
snooping supervisors. Telephone com- 
panies, insurance firms, direct mail 
marketers and even Government agen- 
cies such as the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Social Security Ad- 
ministration regularly listen in on 
calls between their employees and the 
public. 

Countless telephone callers, since 
they are not aware that an intruder is 
overhearing what they believe to be a 
private conversation, are in this way 
deprived of the right to make funda- 
mental choices about what sensitive 
information thay are willing to di- 
vulge. 

For example, a caller could be dis- 
cussing a claim for an intimate medi- 
cal matter, such as a case of AIDS, 
with an insurance company employee. 
While the AIDS victim is on the line, 
he does not know that the claims spe- 
cialist’s supervisor is secretly monitor- 
ing his call. Similarly, a taxpayer may 
be talking about a financial problem 
with an IRS employee. The taxpayer 
has no idea the conversation is subject 
to hidden surveillance by another 
Government official. 

It is an unfortunate irony that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is re- 
quired to obtain a court order to wire- 
tap a telephone, even in cases of na- 
tional security, but that employers are 
permitted to spy at will on their own 
personnel and the public. 

Telephone eavesdropping in the 
workplace not only tramples upon the 
public’s right to privacy but also vio- 
lates employees’ dignity. 

Mr. President, in addition to secretly 
listening in on consumers’ telephone 
calls, businesses and Government 
agencies are making rampant use of 
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computers to evaluate employees’ job 
performance. 

Demonstrating the magnitude of 
this intrusive practice, in 1987 the 
Office of Technology Assessment re- 
ported that concealed computer moni- 
toring was being used by employers to 
evaluate the pay and performance of 
up to 6 million American office work- 
ers. 

In the case of clandestine telephone 
surveillance, employers now use com- 
puters as a tool to supplement compa- 
ny supervisors’ scrutiny of workers’ 
conversations with customers. The 
computer is ued to record information 
about the length of time the employee 
spends handling a business call and 
the kinds of transactions the worker 
carries out during the conversation. 

Just as neither the employee nor the 
customer knows that a supervisor is on 
the telephone line, similarly neither 
party to the conversation is aware that 
a computer is silently collecting infor- 
mation about the content of the call. 

Secret electronic surveillance is also 
used by management as a tool to moni- 
tor the output of employees who use 
video display terminals [VDT’s] and 
other computer equipment to do their 
assignments. 

Monitored employees, whether in 
telephone conversations with the 
public or in producing work with com- 
puters, must carry out rapid repetitive 
duties that require rigorous attention 
to detail executed under the stress of 
constant supervision and the demand 
for faster output. In one mail order 
firm, employee turnover rose to 80 
percent after the company instituted 
covert electronic monitoring of its 
VDT operators. 

In reality, secret monitoring is the 
merciless electronic whip that drives 
the fast pace of today's workplace in 
the service industry. 

Most disturbing, concealed monitor- 
ing imposes the worst features of old- 
fashioned factories on today's office 
workers. Unrestrained surveillance of 
workers has turned many modern of- 
fices into electronic sweatshops. 

In assembly-line environments, em- 
ployees must labor at top speed under 
& pace set by unwinking computer 
taskmasters. These machines are ever 
vigilant. They “watch” every work ac- 
tivity that an employee performs, even 
counting the number of keystrokes per 
second that he or she makes. 

The computer sets arbitrary work 
rules and then inexorably tracks the 
employee to ensure that these stand- 
ards are being met. Standards are fre- 
quently ratcheted up, and evaluations 
become based on the minute details 
rather than on the final product or 
service. 

The relentless assault of secret mon- 
itoring impels employees to care more 
about meeting a numerical standard 
measured by a lifeless computer than 
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about meeting the service needs of a 
customer. 

The result is that for millions of 
wage earners, the “electronic supervi- 
sor" is the new boss in the information 
age. Workers justifiably complain of 
dehumanization when companies use 
computers as surrogates for human su- 
pervisors to set standards and evaluate 
performance. 

From a related standpoint, secret 
surveillance is taking a devastating toll 
on the occupational safety and health 
of workers who are subjected to this 
misguided business policy. Employees 
who labor under the scrutiny of con- 
cealed monitoring suffer high levels of 
stress-related medical problems such 
as ulcers, heart disease, fatigue, diabe- 
tes and depression. 

Mr. President, Americans should not 
be forced to give up their dignity or 
sacrifice their health when they go to 
work. We have occupational safety 
and health laws to protect workers' 
bodies. Congress similarly needs to 
reduce stressful environments and pro- 
vide justice on the job for workers sub- 
jected to secret monitoring. 

Prof. Alan F. Westin of Columbia 
University, an expert on individual 
rights in the business world, has ob- 
served that "Americans are coming to 
believe that the rights we attach to 
citizenship in society—free expression, 
privacy, equality and due process— 
ought to have their echo in the work- 
place.” 

To help achieve that goal, I am 
today introducing the Privacy for Con- 
sumers and Workers Act. This legisla- 
tion strikes a careful balance between 
the demands for technological change 
and the need for citizen protection. 

The bill would provide employees for 
the first time with a right to know 
when and under what conditions moni- 
toring will take place. The measure 
would require employers to give work- 
ers advance notice of the types of 
monitoring that will occur and how 
they will be used. 

The bill stipulates that when moni- 
toring is occurring, workers—and, in 
the case of third-party telephone sur- 
veillance, the public—would have to be 
notified with a beeping tone or other 
form of contemporaneous communica- 
tion. 

The Privacy for Consumers and 
Workers Act mandates that monitor- 
ing be relevant to job performance. 
Thus, if employers must monitor, they 
should monitor the work and not the 
worker. The bill also prohibits the col- 
lection of data pertaining to employ- 
ees’ exercise of their first amendment 
rights. An additional provision speci- 
fies that monitoring cannot be the ex- 
clusive basis for performance evalua- 
tion or disciplinary action. 

Mr. President, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Louis Brandeis referred to the 
right of privacy as the right to be left 
alone, the right most valued by a civil- 
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ized society.” My legislation would 
help preserve this most fundamental 
of American values in an era of grow- 
ing use of surveillance technologies at 
the workplace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a description of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PRIVACY FOR CONSUMERS AND WORKERS ACT 
NOTICE 

The bill requires employers to provide em- 
ployees with prior written notice of: the 
forms of electronic monitoring they will be 
subjected to and the frequency of the moni- 
toring; how to interpret the records or 
printouts of statistics on the monitoring and 
how production standards are based on 
those statistics; what kind of personal data 
on the employee will be kept, and what the 
personal data will be used for. 

Employers shall provide prospective em- 
ployees with the notice described above for 
monitoring activities that may directly 
affect the prospective employee if hired. 
Such notice shall be provided at any person- 
al interview or meeting with the prospective 
employee, or upon the request of the pro- 
spective employee. 

Employers shall notify employees while 
the computer or telephone monitoring is 
taking place. In the case of telephone moni- 
toring, the notice must also be given to the 
third party or customer being monitored. 

Employers shall have 90 days after enact- 
ment to provide written notice to existing 
employees. 

PERFORMANCE EVALUATIONS AND DISCIPLINARY 
ACTION 

The employer may not use the computer 
monitoring data as the exclusive basis for 
individual performance evaluations or for 
disciplinary action, unless the employee is 
allowed to review the personal data within a 
reasonable amount of time after it is ob- 
tained. 

PRODUCTION QUOTAS 

The data may not be used as the sole basis 

for setting production quotas. 
FIRST AMENDMENT RIGHTS 

In addition, the data may not, disclose an 
employee's exercise of rights guaranteed by 
the first amendment. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Violations of the provisions of this act 
shall be punishable by a civil penalty, not to 
exceed $10,000. 

The Secretary of Labor may bring injunc- 
tive action to enforce the provisions of this 
act. 

Employees may bring civil actions in the 
appropriate court for damages arising from 
violations of this act. 

Rights protected by this act may not be 
waived. 

The Secretary shall have 6 months to 
issue rules and regulations regarding the en- 
forcement of this act. 

CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIONS 

The provisions of this Act shall not apply 
to monitoring conducted by law enforce- 
ment agencies as otherwise permitted in 
criminal investigations. 


By Mr. BINGAMAN: 
S. 2165. A bill to establish the Glor- 
ieta National Battlefield in the State 
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of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 
GLORIETA NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD 

@ Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce a bill that 
would designate as a national battle- 
field the site on which the battle of 
Glorieta, NM, was fought. This histor- 
ic site is in need of Federal protection 
to preserve the historical and cultural 
values of the area where hundreds of 
Civil War volunteers and regulars 
fought bitterly over the questions that 
divided this Nation into war. 

The battle of Glorieta, fought at an 
important pass on the Santa Fe Trail, 
marked the turning point of a Confed- 
erate drive to occupy and control the 
New Mexico territory and larger areas 
of the Southwest beyond Texas. After 
having passed through the Arizona 
territory to the south, and traveling 
along the Rio Grande River, the Con- 
federate force of Texas Mounted Rifle 
Volunteers was met at Glorieta by a 
Federal contingent of Colorado and 
New Mexico volunteers and detach- 
ments of U.S. Cavalry regiments. 

The Texas volunteers were intent on 
continuing through the pass and on to 
the Federal garrison of Fort Union, 
which was many miles to the north- 
east. The opposing forces fought to a 
draw as the Union soldiers fortified 
and blocked the trail in addition to at- 
tacking and burning on 80-wagon 
supply train which held nearly all of 
the Confederates' belongings. It was at 
this point that the Texas volunteers 
were checked in their progress, turned 
back to San Antonio where they had 


begun. 

The casualties suffered on both sides 
were significant, as each sought victo- 
ry in what was to become a decisive 
battle. The stakes were becoming in- 
creasingly high—nothing less than ju- 
risdiction over the two vast territories 
of Arizona and New Mexico and the 
chance to control much more of the 
West and increase the land holdings of 
the Confederacy. 

Today, much of the actual battle- 
field is in private hands and parts of it 
lie under the roadbed of a nearby 
interstate. A smaller, two-lane road bi- 
sects the site. The adobe buildings of 
Pigeon Ranch, still standing since they 
were occupied in March of 1862 by 
both sides in the battle, are without 
the Federal protection that they badly 
deserve. 

I cannot stress enough, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the need to act quickly in this 
matter, so that the important histori- 
cal events that transpired there are 
not forgotten. Increased development 
activity in the area and the growing 
popularity of the region make it im- 
perative that these lands and buildings 
be secured before deterioration ren- 
ders them valueless. 

It is important that generations to 
come do not forget the history of this 
great Nation, which includes the bat- 
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tles that we have fought among our- 
selves. For this reason, Mr. President, 
I introduce legislation today that 
would lead to Federal acquisition of 
the important lands on which this sig- 
nificant battle was fought. Similar leg- 
islation is being introduced today in 
the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman BILL RICHARDSON. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
important legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be placed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2165 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Glorieta Na- 
tional Battlefield Establishment Act of 
1990”. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(a) FrNDINGS.—the Congress makes the 
following findings: 

(1) The March 26-28, 1862 Civil War 
battle of Glorieta Pass, New Mexico was the 
decisive battle of the Civil War in the Far 
West, which has prompted some historians 
to label it the “Gettysburg of the West”. 
The consequences of the battle were far 
reaching. 

(2) Following the Confederate defeat at 
Glorieta Pass, the Confederate grand design 
to capture the riches and support of the 
West collapsed as the Confederate forces 
withdrew from New Mexico and the Rocky 
Mountains. Except for fighting in eastern 
Kansas, the Civil War in the West ended at 
Glorieta Pass. 

(3) Although many have made proposals 
for Government protection of the battle- 
field sites, the area has not been protected 
and is subject to a variety of impacts and 
threats to the integrity of this historic 
scene. 

(b) Purpose.—It is the purpose of this Act 
to recognize the national significant of the 
Battle of Glorieta and its importance in our 
Nation’s history, and to provide for the 
preservation and interpretation of the bat- 
tlefield by establishing the Glorieta Nation- 
al Battlefield. 

SEC. 3. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL BAT- 
TLEFIELD. 

In order to preserve for the benefit and 
enjoyment of present and future genera- 
tions, that area in New Mexico known as the 
Glorieta Battlefield, is hereby established as 
the Glorieta National Battlefield (referred 
to as the "national battlefield"). The na- 
tional battlefield shall include the Pigeon's 
Ranch and Johnson's Ranch Units compris- 
ing approximately seven hundred and fifty 
three acres as generally depicted on the 
map entitled “Glorieta National Battle- 
field", numbered GLNB-80, OOOB and 
dated February 1990. 

SEC. 4. ACQUISITION OF LAND WITHIN THE GLOR- 
IETA NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary is author- 
ized to acquire lands, waters, and interest 
therein within the boundaries of the Glor- 
ieta National Battlefield as identified in sec- 
tion 3 of this Act by donation, purchase 
with donated or appropriated funds, or ex- 
change. 
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(b) LIMITS ON CONDEMNATION.—The Secre- 
tary's authority to acquire lands through 
condemnation under subsection (a) is limit- 
ed to the 121 acres included in the core area 
of the Pigeon's Ranch Unit. The remaining 
lands within the boundary of the national 
battlefield shall be acquired from willing 
sellers. 

(c) TRANSFER.— The 33 acres within the Pi- 
geon’s Ranch Unit administered by the 
United States Forest Service is hereby 
transferred to the management of the Na- 
tional Park Service to be managed according 
to the purposes of section 5. 

SEC. 5. ADMINISTRATION OF THE PARK. 

The Secretary shall administer the na- 
tional battlefield in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and the provisions of 
law generally applicable to the administra- 
tion of units of the National Park System, 
including the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1, 2-4), and the Act of 
August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C, 461- 
79. 

SEC. 6. GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 

Within two fiscal years from the date 
funding is made available for the purpose of 
preparing a general management plan for 
the national battlefield, the Secretary shall 
develop and transmit to the Committee on 
Energy and National Resources of the 
United States Senate and the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the United 
States House of Representatives, a general 
management plan for the national battle- 
field consistent with the purposes of this 
Act. 

SEC. 7. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the purposes of this Act.e 


By Mr. HATCH (for himself, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. 
Coats): 

S. 2166. A bill to amend 42 U.S.C. 
section 1981 in regard to the forma- 
tion and implementation of contracts 
and title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 to protect against discrimination 
in employment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 


CIVIL RIGHTS PROTECTIONS ACT 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill prepared and 
supported by the administration, the 
Civil Rights Protections Act of 1990. 
This bill is a measured and fitting re- 
sponse to recent Supreme Court civil 
rights decisions. It affects two civil 
rights statutes, section 1981 and title 
VII. 

Section 1981 bans racial discrimina- 
tion in the making and enforcement of 
contracts. This bill codifies the Su- 
preme Court's ruling in Runyon v. 
McCrary, 427 U.S. 160 (1976), that 42 
U.S.C. section 1981 reaches discrimina- 
tion by private actors. It also ensures 
that racial discrimination in the per- 
formance, terms, and conditions of a 
contract, including racial harassment, 
are also prohibited by section 1981. 
Thus, the bill overturns Patterson v. 
McLean Credit Union, 109 S.Ct. 2363 
(1989). 
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Further, this bill provides that, 
under title VII, an employee may cal- 
culate the time within which to chal- 
lenge the validity of a seniority system 
alleged to have been adopted for the 
purpose of discriminating from the 
date on which the employee suffers 
injury. This provision overturns Lor- 
ance v. AT&T Technologies, 109 S.Ct. 
2261 (1989). 

At the same time, this bill does not 
“jimmy” the rules by which disparate 
impact lawsuits may be brought under 
title VII. By leaving the Wards Cove 
versus Atonio decision undisturbed, it 
avoids imposing liability under title 
VII due to mere racial or gender im- 
balance in a job. It does not disturb at 
all the proper use of statistics in a dis- 
parate impact case, but it avoids their 
misuse which Justice O’Connor, in her 
plurality opinion in Watson versus 
Fort Worth Bank and Trust, said 
could lead in practice to perverse re- 
sults. If quotas and preferential treat- 
ment become the only cost-effective 
means of avoiding expensive litigation 
and potentially catastrophic liability, 
such measures will be widely adopted. 
The prudent employer will be careful 
to ensure that its programs are dis- 
cussed in euphemistic terms but will 
be equally careful to ensure that the 
quotas are met. Allowing the evolution 
of disparate impact analysis to lead to 
this result would be contrary to Con- 
gress’ clearly expressed intent * * *" 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Civil Rights Protections Act of 1990 
which would provide safeguards 
against discrimination where a need 
has been demonstrated. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks, a copy of 
the bill and a section-by-section analy- 
sis be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2166 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Civil Rights 
Protections Act of 1990". 

SEC. 2. EXPANSION OF PROTECTIONS AGAINST DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN THE PROFORMANCE 
OF CONTRACTS. 

Section 1977 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (42 U.S.C. 1981) is amend- 
ed by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new language: 

“The rights protected by this section are 
protected against impairment by nongovern- 
mental discrimination as well as against im- 
pairment under color of state law. This sec- 
tion affords the same protection against dis- 
crimination in the performance, breach, or 
termination of a contract, or in the setting 
of the terms or conditions thereof, as it does 
in the making or enforcement of that con- 
tract.“ 

SEC. 3. EXPANSION OF RIGHT TO CHALLENGE DIS- 
CRIMINATORY SENIORITY SYSTEMS. 

Section 706(e) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000e-5(e)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
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“For purposes of this section, an unlawful 
employment practice occurs when a seniori- 
ty system is adopted, when an individual be- 
comes subject to a seniority system, or when 
& person aggrieved is injured by the applica- 
tion of a seniority system, or provision 
thereof, that was adopted for an intention- 
ally discriminatory purpose, in violation of 
this Title, whether or not that discriminato- 
ry purpose is apparent on the face of the se- 
niority provision.”. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1. Short title. This section states 
that the Act may be referred to as the “Civil 
Rights Protections Act of 1990”. 

Section 2. This section codifies the Su- 
preme Court's holding in Runyon v. 
McCrary, 427 U.S. 160 (1976), that 42 U.S.C. 
$1981 reaches discrimination by private 
actors. This section also addresses the hold- 
ing in Patterson v. McLean Credit Union, 
U.S. 109 S. Ct. 2363 (1989), (1) 
that section 1981 only protects against dis- 
crimination involving the right to make or 
the right to enforce contracts, and (2) that 
on-the-job racial harassment does not 
impair the right to enforce a contract be- 
cause the victim has access to legal process 
to sue for the harassment. This section ad- 
dresses the holding in Patterson by specify- 
ing that section 1981 protects against racial 
discrimination, not only in the formation 
and enforcement of a contract but in the 
performance, breach and termination of a 
contract, and in the setting of its terms and 
conditions, as well. 

Section 3. This section provides that the 
calculation of time within which an employ- 
ee must file a charge challenging the validi- 
ty of a seniority system alleged to have been 
discriminatorily adopted or maintained may 
be measured from the date on which the 
employee becomes subject to the seniority 
system or the date on which the employee 
suffers injury, as well as from the date on 
which the seniority system is adopted. In 
Lorance v. AT&T Technologies, Inc., 
U.S.. 109 S. Ct. 2261 (1989), the Su- 
preme Court construed section 706(e) of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C. § 2000e- 
5(e), as requiring any employee potentially 
affected by the adoption of a new seniority 
system to sue within a certain period of 
time after the date on which the new se- 
niority system is adopted, even though at 
that point the employee has not yet suf- 
fered and may never suffer any actual 
injury. Under section 706(e) as this section 
would amend it, while the date on which 
the new seniority system is adopted and the 
date on which an employee becomes subject 
to the seniority system would trigger the 
time for filing a charge, so would subse- 
quent applications of the seniority system 
to the employee. 


42 U.S.C. 1981 AS AMENDED TO ADDRESS 
PATTERSON 


42 U.S.C. 8 1981 [R.S. 8 1977]. Equal rights under 
law. 


All persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall have the same right in 
every State and Territory to make and en- 
force contracts, to sue, be parties, give evi- 
dence, and to the full and equal benefit of 
all laws and proceedings for the security of 
persons and property as is enjoyed by white 
citizens, and shall be subject to like punish- 
ment, pains, penalties, taxes, licenses, and 
exactions of every kind, and to no other. 
The rights protected by this section are pro- 
tected against impairment by nongovern- 
mental discrimination as well as against im- 
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pairment under color of state law. This sec- 
tion affords the same protection against dis- 
crimination in the performance, breach, or 
termination of a contract, or in the setting 
of the terms or conditions thereof, as it does 
in the making or enforcement of that con- 
tract. 


42 U.S.C. 2000E-5(E) AS AMENDED TO ADDRESS 
LORANCE 
8 2000e-5(e) [Section 706(e) of Title VII] 

A charge under this section shall be filed 
within one hundred and eighty days after 
the alleged unlawful employment practice 
occurred and notice of the charge (including 
the date, place, and circumstances of the al- 
leged unlawful employment practice) shall 
be served upon the person against whom 
such charge is made within ten days there- 
after, except that in a case of an unlawful 
employment practice with respect to which 
the person aggrieved as initially instituted 
proceedings with a State or local agency 
with authority to grant or seek relief from 
such practice or to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings with respect thereto upon receiv- 
ing notice thereof, such charge shall be filed 
by or on behalf of the person aggrieved 
within three hundred days after the alleged 
unlawful employment practice occurred, or 
within thirty days after receiving notice 
that the State or local agency has terminat- 
ed the proceedings under the State or local 
law, whichever is earlier, and a copy of such 
charges shall be filed by the Commission 
with the State or local agency. For purposes 
of this section, an alleged unlawful employ- 
ment practice occurs when a seniority 
system is adopted, when an individual be- 
comes subject to a seniority system, or when 
a person aggrieved is injured by the applica- 
tion of a seniority system, or provision 
thereof, that is alleged to have been adopt- 
ed for an intentionally discriminatory pur- 
pose, in violation of this Title, whether or 
not that discriminatory purpose is apparent 
on the face of the seniority provision. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I join 
today with my distinguished col- 
leagues, Senators HATCH, THURMOND, 
and Coars, in introducing the Civil 
Rights Protections Act of 1990. 

During the past several months, the 
Justice Department has conducted a 
review of several recent, and fairly 
controversial, Supreme Court deci- 
sions involving civil rights policy and 
the proper interpretation of our Na- 
tion’s civil rights laws. The Justice De- 
partment has also been carefully mon- 
itoring the practical, real-life effects of 
these decisions on the ability of pro- 
spective plaintiffs to bring discrimina- 
tion lawsuits. 

As a result of its efforts, the Justice 
Department has prepared remedial 
legislation to correct two of the Su- 
preme Court decisions—Patterson 
versus McLean Credit Union and Lor- 
ance versus AT&T Technologies. Al- 
though these rulings may have been 
correct as a matter of statutory con- 
struction, the Justice Department be- 
lieves—and I agree—that legislation is 
needed to ensure that the underlying 
purposes of our Federal civil rights 
laws are not needlessly frustrated. 
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Let me briefly describe the rulings in 
both cases and explain why I believe 
that this legislation is important. 

PATTERSON VERSUS MCLEAN CREDIT UNION 

Section 1981 of title 42 of the United 
States Code, a statute enacted in 1866 
during the reconstruction ERA, pro- 
hibits discrimination in the making 
and enforcing” of contracts. 

In Patterson, the Supreme Court 
ruled that section 1981 applies only to 
discrimination occurring at the time of 
a contract’s formation and not during 
the contract’s performance. Under this 
restrictive interpretation of section 
1981, a person who suffers racial har- 
assment while on the job could not 
seek section 1981 remedies. 

The Civil Rights Protection Act 
would amend section 1981 so that sec- 
tion 1981 covers discrimination not 
only when a contract is formed, but all 
stages of a contract’s performance. As 
a result, someone who suffers on-the- 
job discrimination would be able to 
avail himself of section 1981's damages 
provision, a remedy not contained in 
the other Federal law prohibiting em- 
ployment discrimination—title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

LORANCE VERSUS AT&T TECHNOLOGIES 

In Lorance, the Supreme Court 
ruled that title VII requires that an 
employee who wishes to challenge a 
discriminatory seniority plan must 
challenge the seniority plan at the 
time of its adoption. 

This ruling may have been correct as 
a matter of statutory construction, but 
it is simply unfair to require an em- 
ployee to challenge a seniority plan 
before the plan actually applies to him 
or her. None of us are mind-readers, 
nor can we predict the future. Fur- 
thermore, the Court’s restrictive inter- 
pretation of title VII in Lorance will 
encourage speculative litigation, since 
employees are likely to challenge se- 
niority plans immediately at the time 
of adoption out of a fear that they will 
be precluded from challenging these 
plans at a later date. 

ROOM FOR REFORM 

I know that Senator KENNEDY and 
others have introduced legislation, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1990, that over- 
turns not only Patterson and Lorance, 
but also three other recent Supreme 
Court decisions—Martin versus Wilks, 
Wards Cove versus Atonio, and Price 
Waterhouse versus Hopkins. At this 
time, I am not convinced that these 
three decisions were wrongly decided 
nor am I convinced that the principles 
underlying these decisions are invalid. 

Nevertheless, I look forward to the 
upcoming Labor Committee hearings 
on the Civil Rights Act of 1990 and to 
reviewing the testimony that will be 
presented at these hearings. After my 
review, I will determine whether reme- 
dial legislation to correct the perceived 
deficiencies of Martin versus Wilks, 
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Wards Cove, and Price Waterhouse is, 
in fact, needed. 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, the Civil Rights Pro- 
tections Act of 1990 is prudent and re- 
sponsible legislation. It responds to 
specific, identifiable problems created 
by two recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions and responds in a way that is 
carefully targeted to address these 
problems. 

As a result, I urge my colleagues to 
support this bill, and I urge its speedy 
passage by Congress. 


By Mr. McCAIN (for himself, 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
ConraD, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 
MuRKOWSKI, Mr. DECONCINI, 
and Mr. GORTON): 

S. 2167. A bill to reauthorize the 
Tribally Controlled Community Col- 
lege Assistance Act of 1978 and the 
Navajo Community College Act; to the 
Select Committee of Indian Affairs. 

REAUTHORIZATION OF TRIBALLY CONTROLLED 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
€ Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill to extend the 
authorization for funding of the 
Navajo Community College and other 
tribally controlled colleges and for 
their endowment program. 

In introducing this bill I am pleased 
to be joined by Senators INOUYE, 
DASCHLE, CONRAD, BURDICK, MURKOW- 
SKI, DECONCINI, and Gorton. I look 
forward to working closely with them 
as we consider this legislation. 

The authorization would extend 
through 1992, consistent with the re- 
quest of the tribal colleges, at which 
time a comprehensive review of the 
authorizing legislation would be con- 
ducted. 

Even though my bill is a simple re- 
authorization, I want to use this occa- 
sion to inform my colleagues of what 
these colleges are, and why they are of 
such importance to American Indians 
and to higher education generally. 

The 24 tribally controlled communi- 
ty colleges are located in 10 Midwest- 
ern and Western States, and all but 
two are located on Indian reservations. 
Sixteen of the colleges are in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota; the others are in Arizona, 
California, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

The largest of the colleges, with an 
enrollment approaching 2,000 this 
year, is the Navajo Community Col- 
lege, in my home State of Arizona. 
This college was also the first to be es- 
tablished; it was created by the Navajo 
Nation upon its own initiative in 1968. 

These community colleges were es- 
tablished to meet needs of American 
Indians that were not being met by 
other institutions of higher education. 
These colleges reflect the cultures and 
the aspirations of the tribes that 
govern them; their curriculums may 
include Indian cultures and languages, 
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as well as the curriculums found in 
other community colleges; they pro- 
vide supportive learning environments 
to students whose previous instruction 
may have been deficient; and their res- 
ervation settings make higher educa- 
tion accessible and encourage contin- 
ued learning by young and old alike. 

And what these colleges do, they do 
well. Their graduates go on to jobs or 
to 4-year schools. And those who enter 
4-year schools are less likely to drop 
out than those who have not had the 
tribal college experience. 

The success tribal colleges have 
achieved has been achieved despite in- 
adequate funding and facilities which 
are often poor. Congressional authori- 
zation of $5,280 per student has not 
been matched by appropriations, I 
regret to say. 

I commend my colleagues, however, 
for the support you gave to an in- 
crease in the fiscal year 1990 budget. 
For each student, the tribal college 
will receive about $2,300 this year. 

I am hopeful that we will be able to 
further increase the funding for tribal 
colleges this year, perhaps, in part, 
through the congressionally-author- 
ized tribal college endowment fund. I 
applaud President Bush for proposing 
a tripling of the endowment program 
for historically black colleges and uni- 
versities, and I look forward to work- 
ing with him to obtain a substantial 
increase in the endowment program 
for tribally-controlled community col- 
leges. 

My colleague from North Dakota, 
Senator Conrap, will soon be introduc- 
ing a bill to enlarge the community 
college endowment program, and I 
have told him that I will be pleased to 
join him in sponsoring that bill. 

Mr. President, the tribally-controlled 
community colleges of this Nation 
have been for too long but little no- 
ticed for the important roles they play 
in affording higher education opportu- 
nities to American Indians. Late last 
year, however, they gained new visibil- 
ity with the publication of Tribal Col- 
lege: Shaping the Future of Native 
America,” the product of a 2-year 
study conducted by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

This publication describes the rich- 
ness of the tribal college experience 
for students and for the communities 
they serve, and the poverty of their re- 
sources. Its action plan looks to pri- 
vate sources of funding, as well as to 
the Congress, to strengthen the abili- 
ties of the colleges to serve Indian 
people and communities as they ought 
to be served. 

The Carnegie report also looks to 
the promise of the tribal colleges, 
saying, They can, with adequate sup- 
port, continue to open doors of oppor- 
tunity to the coming generations and 
help Native American communities 
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bring together a cohesive society, one 
that draws inspiration from the past 
in order to shape a creative, inspired 
vision of the future.” 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of 
my bill and the section-by-section 
analysis be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD immediately following 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2167 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Tener, CONTROLLED COMMUNITY 


(a) GRANT ProcramMs.—Subsection (a) of 
section 110 of the Tribally Controlled Com- 
munity College Assistance Act of 1978 (25 
U.S.C. 1810(a)) is amended by striking out 
“1987, 1988, 1989, and 1990" each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “1990, 
1991, and 1992”. 

(b) ENDOWMENT PROGRAM.—Section 306 of 
the Tribally Controlled Community College 
Assistance Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1836) is 
amended by striking out “1987, 1988, 1989, 
and 1990" and inserting in lieu thereof 
1990. 1991, and 1992”. 

SEC. 2 NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 

Paragraph (1) of section 5(a) of the 
Navajo Community College Act (25 U.S.C. 
640c-1) is amended by striking out “1987, 
1988, 1989, and 1990" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1990, 1991, and 1992". 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF A BILL RE- 
AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS FOR TRIBAL- 
LY-CONTROLLED COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Section 1(a) authorizes appropriations for 

grants to tribally-controlled community col- 

leges for two additional years, through 

fiscal year 1992. 

Section 1(b) authorizes appropriations for 
the endowment program for tribally-con- 
trolled community colleges for two addition- 
al years, through fiscal year 1992. 

Section 2 authorizes appropriations for 
the Navajo Community College for two ad- 
ditional years, through fiscal year 1992.9 


ADDITIONAL CONSPONSORS 
S. 513 

At the request of Ms. MIKULSKI, the 
names of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. LEAHY] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 513, a bill to 
amend chapters 83 and 84 of title 5, 
United States Code, to extend certain 
retirement provisions of such chapters 
which are applicable to law enforce- 
ment officers to inspectors of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
inspectors and canine enforcement of- 
ficers of the U.S. Customs Service, and 
revenue officers of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

8. 565 

At the request of Mr. CRANSTON, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 565, a bill to authorize a new cor- 
poration to support State and local 
strategies for achieving more afford- 
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able housing; to increase homeowner- 
ship; and for other purposes. 
S. 566 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 566, a bill to authorize a new cor- 
poration to support State and local 
stategies for achieving more afford- 
able housing, to increase home owner- 
ship, and for other purposes. 
S. 675 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KoHL] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 675, a bill to eliminate discrimi- 
natory barriers to voter registration, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 1349 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HOLLINGS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1349, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to ex- 
clude small transactions and to make 
certain clarifications relating to 
broker reporting requirements. 
S. 1515 
At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
SvMMS] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1515, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to permit private 
foundations and community founda- 
tions to establish tax-exempt coopera- 
tive service organizations. 
S. 1629 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
name of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. ApnAMS] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1629, a bill to establish clearly a 
Federal right of action by aliens and 
U.S. citizens against persons engaging 
in torture or extrajudicial killings, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1166 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. McCain] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1766, a bill to amend titles 
XVIII and XIX of the Social Security 
Act to require providers of services 
under such titles to enter into agree- 
ments assuring that individuals receiv- 
ing services from such providers will 
be provided an opportunity to partici- 
pate in and direct health care deci- 
sions affecting such individuals. 
S. 1832 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Levin] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1832, a bill to amend and 
reauthorize the Public Housing Drug 
Elimination Act of 1988. 
S. 1853 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
names of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. GRAHAM), the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHN- 
STON] were added as cosponsors of S. 
1853, a bill to award a Congressional 
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Gold Medal to Laurence Spelman 
Rockefeller. 
S. 1890 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
GaRN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1890, a bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide relief from cer- 
tain inequities remaining in the credit- 
ing of National Guard technician serv- 
ice in connection with civil service re- 
tirement, and for other purposes. 
S. 2051 
At the request of Mr. HELFLIN, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2051, a bill to amend the 
Social Security Act to provide for 
more flexible billing arrangements in 
situations where physicians in the solo 
practice of medicine or in another 
group practice have arrangements 
with colleagues to cover“ their prac- 
tice on an occasional basis. 
S. 2158 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. REID] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2158, a bill to direct 
the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services to promulgate regulations to 
require that an individual telephoning 
the Social Security Administration has 
the option of accessing a Social Securi- 
ty Administration representative in a 
field office in the geographical area of 
such individual, and for other pur- 
poses. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 48 
At the request of Mr. HoLLINGs, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. REID] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 48, a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
relative to contributions and expendi- 
tures intended to affect congressional 
and Presidential elections. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 212 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
his name was withdrawn as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 212, a 
joint resolution designating April 24, 
1990, as “National Day of Remem- 
brance of the Seventy-Fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Armenian Genocide of 
1915-1923.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 229 
At the request of Mr. CRANSTON, the 
names of the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. DECoNciNI], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSTON], and the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 229, a joint resolu- 
tion to designate April 1990, as Na- 
tional Prevent-A-Litter Month." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 235 
At the request of Mr. HuMPHREY, the 
name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KoHr] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 235, a joint 
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resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment to limit congressional 
terms. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 236 
At the request of Mr. WiLsoN, the 
names of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HarcH], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. BREAUX], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. RIEGLE] were 
&dded as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 236, a joint resolution des- 
ignating May 6 through 12, 1990, as 
“Be Kind to Animals and National Pet 
Week." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 238 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. SASSER] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 238, a joint 
resolution to designate the week be- 
ginning March 5, 1990, as “Federal 
Employees Recognition Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 243 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
243, a joint resolution to designate 
March 25, 1990, as Greek Independ- 
ence Day: A National Day of Celebra- 
tion of Greek and American Democra- 
cy.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 255 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
names of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. HuMPHREY], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. MITCHELL], and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SvMMS] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 255, a joint resolu- 
tion designating the 1990 filing season, 
to be celebrated as the 20th Anniver- 
sary of the IRS-Sponsored Volunteer 
Programs Season.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 257 
At the request of Mr. BIDEN, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpick], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. DECoNciN1], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Lucar], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
257, a joint resolution to designate 
March 10, 1990, as “Harriet Tubman 
Day." 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 88 
At the request of Mr. GRAHAM, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SANFORD], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Simpson], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ross], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kerry], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HEFLIN] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 88, a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
that a postage stamp should be issued 
in honor of Claude Denson Pepper. 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 91 

At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. DASCHLE] was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 91, a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
with respect to achieving common se- 
curity in the world by reducing reli- 
ance on the military and redirecting 
resources toward overcoming hunger 
and poverty and meeting basic human 
needs. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 239 

At the request of Mr. DECoNcINI, 
the name of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. GoRTON] was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Resolution 239, a 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Senate denouncing the military offen- 
sive in Angola and urging an immedi- 
ate ceasefire. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 245 

At the request of Mr. LUGAR, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 245, a 
resolution designating National Em- 
ployee Health and Fitness Day. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 

TION 94—RELATING TO THE 
RELEASE OF NELSON MAN- 
DELA AND OTHER POSITIVE 
DEVELOPMENTS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. Cran- 
ston, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. Boren, Mr. Gore, Mr. McCONNELL, 
Mr. SANFORD, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. Lucan, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. LEVIN, 
and Mr. Boschwrrz) submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

S. Con. Res. 94 

Whereas tremendous sacrifices have been 
made by the anti-apartheid movement in 
South Africa, including Nelson Mandela, 
Walter Sisulu, and other imprisoned black 
leaders, throughout this century; 


Whereas the release of long-term political ` 


prisoners and other reforms announced by 
the Government of South Africa in recent 
months represent significant victories for 
these leaders and the cause of justice; 

Whereas South African President F.W. de 
Klerk released Nelson Mandela, after 27 
years of imprisonment, and unbanned the 
African National Congress and other politi- 
cal organizations; 

Whereas President de Klerk has taken 
other steps to promote a climate conducive 
to dialogue and negotiations within South 
Africa, including permitting a number of 
peaceful protests and calling for the repeal 
of the Separate Amenities Act, the relax- 
ation of some emergency regulations and a 
moratorium on executions; 

Whereas Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu, 
and other black leaders recently released 
from prison have committed themselves to 
negotiations for a peaceful end to apartheid 
and the establishment of a nonracial democ- 
racy in South Africa; 

Whereas United States and international 
sanctions have strengthened the courageous 
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efforts of anti-apartheid forces in South 
Africa to promote peaceful change; and 
Whereas the Group Areas Act, the Popu- 
lation Registration Act, and other legisla- 
tive pillars of apartheid remain firmly in 
place and many political prisoners continue 
to be incarcerated: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Con- 


gress— 

(1) welcomes the positive political changes 
in South Africa; 

(2) commends President de Klerk for the 
courageous actions he has taken, particular- 
ly the release of Nelson Mandela and the 
unbanning of the African National Congress 
and other political organizations; 

(3) urges President de Klerk to initiate 
the real dismantling of the apartheid 
system, to move rapidly to meet the condi- 
tions necessary for the opening of negotia- 
tions, and to meet the terms of the Compre- 
hensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986 for the 
relaxation of sanctions; 

(4) commends Nelson Mandela, Walter 
Sisulu, and other representatives of the 
black majority for their courageous perse- 
verance in the struggle for a nonracial de- 
mocracy and urges them to continue to fa- 
cilitate the climate for negotiations; 

(5) remains committed to the maintenance 
of sanctions against the Government of 
South Africa until the requisite conditions 
of the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act 
of 1986 for the suspension, modification or 
termination of sanctions have been met; 

(6) will support the suspension or modifi- 
cation of one or more sanctions or the ter- 
mination of sanctions as soon as the condi- 
tions of the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid 
Act of 1986 are met; and 

(7) continues to regard assistance to the 
victims of apartheid as an important and 
necessary complement to U.S. sanctions. 

Mr. SIMON. This past Sunday I had 
the indescribable privilege of speaking 
with Mr. Nelson Mandela over the 
telephone. It was a thrilling moment 
to speak to a man who has committed 
his life to bringing justice in South 
Africa and who is so respected and 
loved by people all over the world. His 
release is a transforming event. 

Today, I am introducing a resolution 
on South Africa and am joined by my 
colleagues Senators CRANSTON, KASSE- 
BAUM, KENNEDY, MCCONNELL, BOREN, 
GORE, SANFORD, JEFFORDS, SPECTER, 
Levin, and BoscHwitz. It recognizes 
the positive, concrete steps taken by 
President de Klerk to help create a cli- 
mate for negotiations in South Africa. 
And although it was long overdue, 
President de Klerk took an important 
step in releasing Nelson Mandela. The 
tone and direction President de Klerk 
is taking is one that the African Na- 
tional Congress and other antiaparth- 
eid activitists have long been working 
for. And I hope that in the next few 
weeks, President de Klerk will lift the 
state of emergency, release more polit- 
ical prisoners, and continue to take 
other critical steps. 

Our resolution recognizes the cour- 
age and perseverance of Nelson Man- 
dela, Walter Sisulu, and other leaders. 
Nelson Mandela has made it abun- 
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dantly clear that he is committed to a 
peaceful solution. 

While we are mindful of the real 
progress being made in South Africa, 
we also recognize that it is only the be- 
ginning. The call from some quarters 
for suspending or modifying sanctions 
is premature. The Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986 provides 
two sets of criteria, one for complete 
termination of sanctions, the other for 
suspension or modification of sanc- 
tions. 

Briefly, for termination, these five 
conditions must be met: 

First, release of all political prison- 
ers, including Nelson Mandela; 

Second, repeal of the nationwide 
state of emergency and release of all 
detainees; 

Third, unbanning of political groups 
and allowing for freedom of political 
expression; 

Fourth, repeal of the Group Areas 
Act and the Population Registration 
Act; and 

Fifth, agreement to enter into good 
faith negotiations with truly repre- 
sentative members of the black major- 
ity without preconditions. 

For suspension or modification of 
sanctions, the South African govern- 
ment must meet four of the five condi- 
tions, and demonstrate ‘substantial 
progress toward dismantling the 
system of apartheid and establishing a 
nonracial democracy.” 

In my view the first condition in- 
cludes all those detained without 
charge and sentenced or currently 
prosecuted for security“ offenses mo- 
tivated by political resistance to apart- 
heid as well as those prosecuted or 
sentenced for offenses committed 
during anti-apartheid protests. 

Their third condition refers to basic 
political freedoms, such as political ex- 
pression, publication, assembly, asso- 
ciation and movement (including the 
return of exiles), and freedom from vi- 
olence and intimidation by the mili- 
tary, police, and vigilante forces. 

The substantial progress on disman- 
tling apartheid and establishing a non- 
racial democracy condition involves re- 
pealing some of the legislative pillars 
of apartheid and demonstrating a will- 
ingness to abandon the concept of 
group rights as a means of protecting 
individual rights and to establish a po- 
litical system based on the fundamen- 
tal democratic principle of majority 
rule and the need to protect individual 
rights. 

Inevitably, there may be differences 
of opinion between the Congress and 
the administration on when sanctions 
might be modified or suspended. At 
the appropriate time I am willing to 
work closely with the administration 
to ensure that we are in agreement on 
the progress that we need to see 
before we can begin to consider any 
suspension or modification of sanc- 
tions. We will soon have a meeting 
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with Secretary of State Baker to con- 
tinue our ongoing dialog with the ad- 
ministration. 

When the South African Govern- 
ment released Nelson Mandela, it also 
unleashed hopes there and around the 
world that an end to institutional in- 
justice in South Africa might soon be 
in sight. Nelson Mandela’s release has 
the potential to be the most important 
transforming even in the long, sad his- 
tory of apartheid. It is too soon to 
know if we're seeing the light at the 
end of the tunnel. 

Democratization is sweeping other 
regions of the world. Our hope is that 
fundamental change will come also to 
South Africa. The policy of the United 
States, as stated in the sanctions act, 
has helped bring us to this juncture 
and our role has been significant. We 
will continue the United States role in 
helping to foster the climate for con- 
tinuing progress. This resolution 
begins to more clearly define that role. 

When we passed the Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986, we took a 
solid, bipartisan stand in favor of 
bringing justice to South Africa. That 
stand has made a difference in South 
Africa. Our stand supported those 
fighting against aparthied and helped 
to persuade those who wanted to 
maintain it to take steps to change it. 
I hope that the significant, positive 
movement in South Africa will contin- 
ue. 

Mr. Nelson Mandela and President 
de Klerk have delivered important 
speeches in the past week and a half. I 
recommend them to my colleagues, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
speeches be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 12, 1990] 
TRANSCRIPT OF MANDELA'S SPEECH AT CAPE 
Town City HALL: “AFRICA IT Is Ours!” 

(Following is a transcript of the address at 
Cape Town City Hall yesterday by Nelson 
Mandela, as recorded by The New York 
Times through the facilities of Cable News 
Network. Portions of the speech were deliv- 
ered in Xhosa, one of the major languages 
spoken by black South Africans.) 

Amandla! Amandla! i-Afrika, mayibuye! 
[Power! Power! Africa it is ours!] 

My friends, comrades and fellow South 
Africans, I greet you all in the name of 
peace, democracy and freedom for all. I 
stand here before you not as a prophet but 
as a humble servant of you, the people. 

Your tireless and heroic sacrifices have 
made it possible for me to be here today. I 
therefore place the remaining years of my 
life in your hands. 

On this day of my release, I extend my 
sincere and warmest gratitude to the mil- 
lions of my compatriots and those in every 
corner of the globe who have campaigned 
tirelessly for my release. 

I extend special greetings to the people of 
Cape Town, the city to which, which has 
been my home for three decades. Your mass 
marches and other forms of struggle have 
served as a constant source of strength to 
all political prisoners. 
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Isalute the African National Congress. It 
has fulfilled our every expectation in its 
role as leader of the great march to free- 
dom. 

I salute our president, Comrade Oliver 
Tambo, for leading the A.N.C. even under 
the most difficult circumstances. 

I salute the rank-and-file members of the 
A.N.C. You have sacrificed life and limb in 
the pursuit of the noble cause of our strug- 
gle. 


LEADER'S SALUTATIONS 


Isalute combatants of Umkonio We Sizwe 
[Spear of the Nation], like Solomon Mal- 
hangu and Ashley Kriel, who have paid the 
ultimate price for the freedom of all South 
Africans. 

I salute the South African Communist 
Party for its steady contribution to the 
struggle for democracy. You have survived 
40 years of unrelenting persecution. The 
memory of great Communists like Moses 
Kotane, Yusuf Dacoo, Bram Fischer and 
Moses Madidha will cherished for genera- 
tions to come. 

I salute General Secretary Joe Slovo, one 
of our finest patriots. We are heartened by 
the fact that the alliance between ourselves 
and the party remains as strong as it always 
was. 

I salute the United Democratic Front, the 
National Education Crisis Committee, the 
South African Youth Congress, the Trans- 
vaal and Natal Indian Congresses. And 
Costau. And the many other formations of 
the mass democratic movement. 

I also salute the Black Sash and the Na- 
tional Union of South African Students. We 
note with pride that you have acted as the 
conscience of white South Africans. Even 
during the darkest days in the history of 
our struggle, you held the flag of liberty 
high. The large-scale mass mobilization of 
the past few years is one of the key factors 
which led to the opening of the final chap- 
ter of our struggle. 

I extend my greetings to the working class 
of our country. Your organized stance is the 
pride of our movement. You remain the 
most dependable force in the struggle to 
end exploitation and oppression. 


TRIBUTES TO CAMPAIGNERS 


I pay tribute—I pay tribute to the many 
religious communities who carried the cam- 
paign for justice forward when the organiza- 
tions of our people were silenced. 

I greet the traditional leaders of our coun- 
try. Many among you continue to walk in 
the footsteps of great heroes like Hintsa 
and Sekhukhuni. 

I pay tribute to the endless heroes of 
youth, You, the young lions. You the young 
lions have energized our entire struggle. 

I pay tribute to the mothers and wives 
and sisters of our nation. You are the rock- 
hard foundation of our struggle. Apartheid 
has inflicted more pain on you than on 
anyone else. On this occasion, we thank the 
world—we thank the world community for 
their great contribution to the anti-apart- 
heid struggle. Without your support our 
struggle would not have reached this ad- 
vanced stage. 

The sacrifice of the front-line states will 
be remembered by South Africans forever. 

My salutations will be incomplete without 
expressing my deep appreciation for the 


/strength given to me during my long and 


lonely years in prison by my beloved wife 
and family. 

I am convinced that your pain and suffer- 
ing was far greater than my own. 
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NEED FOR ARMED STRUGGLE 


Before I go any further, I wish to make 
the point that I intend making only a few 
preliminary comments at this stage. I will 
make a more complete statement only after 
I have had the opportunity to consult with 
my comrades. 

Today the majority of South Africans, 
black and white, recognize that apartheid 
has no future. It has to be ended by our own 
decisive mass actions in order to build peace 
and security. The mass campaigns of defi- 
ance and other actions of our organizations 
and people can only culminate in the estab- 
lishment of democracy. 

The apartheid destruction on our subcon- 
tinent is incalculable. The fabric of family 
life of millions of my people has been shat- 
tered. Millions are homeless and unem- 
ployed. 

Our economy—our economy lies in ruins 
and our people are embroiled in political 
strife. Our resort to the armed struggle in 
1960 with the formation of the military 
wing of the A.N.C., Umkonto We Sizwe, was 
a purely defensive action against the vio- 
lence of apartheid. 

The factors which necessitated the armed 
struggle still exist today. We have no option 
but to continue. We express the hope that a 
climate conducive to a negotiated settle- 
ment would be created soon so that there 
may no longer be the need for the armed 
struggle. 

I am a loyal and disciplined member of 
the African National Congress. I am, there- 
fore, in full agreement with all of its objec- 
tives, strategies and tactics. 

DEMOCRATIC PRACTICE 


The need to unite the people of our coun- 
try is as important a task now as it always 
has been. No individual leader is able to 
take all these enormous tasks on his own. It 
is our task as leaders to place our views 
before our organization and to allow the 
democratic structures to decide on the way 
forward. 

On the question of democratic practice, I 
feel duty bound to make the point that a 
leader of the movement is a person who has 
been democratically elected at a national 
conference. This is a principle which must 
be upheld without any exceptions. 

Today, I wish to report to you that my 
talks with the Government have been aimed 
at normalizing the political situation in the 
country. We have not as yet begun discuss- 
ing the basic demands of the struggle. 

I wish to stress that I myself had at no 
time entered into negotiations about the 
future of our country, except to insist on a 
meeting between the A.N.C. and the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. de Klerk has gone further than any 
other Nationalist president in taking real 
steps to normalize the situation. However, 
there are further steps as outlined in the 
Harare Declaration that have to be met 
before negotiations on the basic demands of 
our people can begin. 

I reiterate our call for inter alia the imme- 
diate ending of the state of emergency and 
the freeing of all, and not only some, politi- 
cal prisoners. 

A DECISIVE MOMENT 


Only such a normalized situation which 
allows for free political activity can allow us 
to consult our people in order to obtain a 
mandate. The people need to be consulted 
on who will negotiate and on the content of 
such negotiations. 

Negotiations cannot take place—negotia- 
tions cannot take up a place above the 
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heads or behind the backs of our people, It 
is our belief that the future of our country 
can only be determined by a body which is 
democratically elected on a nonracial basis. 

Negotiations on the dismantling of apart- 
heid will have to address the overwhelming 
demand of our people for a democratic non- 
racial and unitary South Africa. There must 
be an end to white monopoly on political 
power. 

And a fundamental restructuring of our 
political and economic systems to insure 
that the inequalities of apartheid are ad- 
dressed and our society thoroughly democ- 
ratized. 

It must be added that Mr. de Klerk him- 
self is a man of integrity who is acutely 
aware of the dangers of a public figure not 
honoring his undertakings. But as an orga- 
nization, we base our policy and strategy on 
the harsh reality we are faced with, and this 
reality is that we are still suffering under 
the policies of the Nationalist Government. 

Our struggle has reached a decisive 
moment. We call on our people to seize this 
moment so that the process toward democ- 
racy is rapid and uninterrupted. We have 
waited too long for our freedom. We can no 
longer wait. Now is the time to intensify the 
struggle on all fronts. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 


To relax our efforts now would be a mis- 
take which generations to come will not be 
able to forgive. The sight of freedom loom- 
ing on the horizon, should encourage us to 
redouble our efforts. It is only through dis- 
ciplined mass action that our victory can be 
assured. 

We call on our white compatriots to join 
us in the shaping of a new South Africa. 
The freedom movement is the political 
home for you, too. We call on the interna- 
tional community to continue the campaign 
to isolate the apartheid regime. 

To lift sanctions now would be to run the 
risk of aborting the process toward the com- 
plete eradication of apartheid. Our march 
to freedom is irreversible. We must not 
allow fear to stand in our way. 

Universal suffrage on a common voters 
rol in a united democratic and nonracial 
South Africa is the only way to peace and 
racial harmony. 

In conclusion, I wish to go to my own 
words during my trial in 1964. They are as 
true today as they were then. I wrote: I 
have fought against white domination, and I 
have fought against black domination. I 
have cherished the idea of a democratic and 
free society in which all persons live togeth- 
er in harmony and with equal opportunities. 

It is an ideal which I hope to live for and 
to achieve. But if needs be, it is an ideal for 
which I am prepared to die. 

[The following portion was delivered in 
Xhosa. The translation was provided by 
Mbulelo Mzamane, a professor of Compara- 
tive Literature at the University of Geor- 
gia.) 

My friends, I have no words of eloquence 
to offer today except to say that the re- 
maining days of my life are in your hands. 

[He continued in English.] I hope you will 
disperse with discipline. And not a single 
one of you should do anything which will 
make other people to say that we can’t con- 
trol our own people. 

NELSON MANDELA ADDRESSES SOWETO RALLY, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1990 

[Text] (Words indistinct] unable to do so 
[words indistinct] that it is not worthwhile 
to (?compete with) [words indistinct]. I 
appeal to you, therefore, as my comrade 
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Walter [Sisulu] has done, for discipline. It is 
discipline and loyalty to our principles that 
will liberate us, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that you are capable of behaving like 
people who are ready to make your contri- 
bution to the solution of the problems that 
are facing us, and also to address the great- 
er question of the new society we want to es- 
tablish. 

Comrades, friends, and people of Soweto 
at large: I greet you in the name of the 
heroic struggle of our people to establish 
justice and freedom for all in our country. I 
salute our president, Comrade Oliver 
Tambo, for his leadership of the ANC [Afri- 
can National Congress] that has put our or- 
ganization and the hopes of the people it 
represents on the political center stage in 
South Africa. 

I salute our rank-and-file members and 
combatants of the ANC who have sacrificed 
all for the love of their country and their 
people. 

I salute the South African Communist 
Party for its consistent and determined con- 
tribution to the struggle for a democratic 
government in South Africa. Our alliance is 
built on the unshakable foundation of our 
united struggle for a nonracial democracy. 

I salute the United Democratic Front 
[UDF], the Congress of South African 
Trade Unions [COSATU], the National 
Education Crisis Committee, and many 
other formations of the MDM [Mass Demo- 
cratic Movement]. The work of the (word 
indistinct] has ensured that none of the re- 
formist strategies of the government have 
succeeded. 

I salute the working class of our country. 
Our movement would not be where it is 
without your organized strength. You are 
an indispensable force in the struggle to end 
exploitation and oppression in South Africa. 

We salute the victory of SWAPO [South- 
West African People's Organization] with 
whom we have shared plenty of battles 
against colonialism and apartheid. You have 
established your right to self-determination, 
and your victory is our victory. I pay tribute 
to the many religious leaders who carried 
the struggle for justice forward and held 
our banner high during the most brutal pe- 
riods of repression against our people. 

I salute the courage and heroism of the 
youth of South Africa organized under the 
South African Youth Congress. At this 
point I wish to pay tribute to Comrade 
Hector Pieterson, who together with hun- 
dreds of young activists were mowed down 
by apartheid bullets in 1976. [applause] 

We gained inspiration by courage and con- 
viction during our lonely years on the 
island. Today, my return to Soweto fills my 
heart with joy. At the same time, I also 
return with a deep sadness, with a deep 
sense of sadness. Sadness to learn that you 
are still suffering under an inhuman system. 
The housing shortage, the school crisis, un- 
employment, and the crime rate still re- 
mains. 

I am even more proud to be a member of 
this community because of the pioneering 
role it has played in the struggle for the de- 
mocratization of local government. You 
have built democratic structures of local 
government in Soweto such as street com- 
mittees and civic organizations that give 
practical import to our desire to let the 
people [word indistinct]. 

I fully support the call made by our 
people for democratic systems of local gov- 
ernment that will have a (?single) [word in- 
distinct]. In this regard, I believe that the 
campaign for open cities must receive our 
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active support. As proud as I am to be part 
of the Soweto community, I have been 
greatly disturbed by the statistics of crime 
that I have read in the newspapers. 

Although I understand the deprivations 
our people suffer, I must make it clear that 
the level of crime in (?our country) is un- 
healthy and must be eliminated as a matter 
of urgency. It is through the creation of 
democratic and accountable structures that 
we can achieve this. I salute the anticrime 
campaign conducted by our organizations. 

The crisis in education that exists in 
South Africa demands special attention. 
The education crisis in black schools is a po- 
litical crisis. It arises out of the fact that 
our people have no vote and therefore 
cannot make the government of the day re- 
sponsible for their [words indistinct). Apart- 
heid education is inferior and a crime 
against humanity. 

Education is an area that needs attention, 
that needs the attention of all our people: 
students, parents, teachers, workers, and all 
other organized sectors of our community. 

Let us build disciplined structures, SRC's 
{students representative councils], a united 
national teachers organization, parent 
structures and parent-teacher-student asso- 
ciations, and the National Education Crisis 
Committee. 

It has been the policy of the ANC that 
those schools and the entire education 
system is a (?sign) of problems. The actual 
process of learning must take place in the 
school. I want to add my voice, therefore, to 
the call made at the beginning of the year 
that all students must return to school and 
learn. 

We must continue our struggle for peo- 
ple's education within the school system 
and utilize its resources to achieve our goals. 
I call on the government to build more 
schools, to train and employ more teachers, 
and to abandon its policy of forcing our chil- 
dren out of the school system by use of vari- 
ous measures such as the age restriction and 
their refusal to admit those who fail their 
classes. 

We have consistently called for a unitary, 
nonracial education system that develops 
the potential of all our youth. As I said 
when I spoke on the [word indistinct] at the 
Rivonia trial 27 years ago, and as I said on 
the day of my release in Cape Town, the 
ANC will pursue the armed struggle against 
the government as long as the violence of 
apartheid continues. [applause] 

Our armed combatants act under the po- 
litical leadership of the ANC [word indis- 
tinct] of our people's army [word indistinct] 
not only in the military affairs but as 
[words indistinct] of our movement. We are 
therefore disturbed that there are certain 
elements among those who claim to support 
the liberation struggle who use violence 
against our people. The hijackings and set- 
ting alight of vehicles and the harassment 
of innocent people are criminal acts that 
have no place in our struggle. We condemn 
such. [applause] 

Our major weapon of struggle against 
apartheid oppression and exploitation is our 
people organized into mass formations of 
the democratic movement. This is achieved 
by politically organizing our people, not 
through the use of violence against our 
people. I call in the strongest possible way 
for us to act with the dignity and discipline 
that our just struggle for freedom deserves. 

Our victory must be celebrated in peace 
and joy. In particular, I call on our people in 
Natal to unite against the perpetrators of 
violence. I call on the leadership of the 
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UDF, COSATU, and Inkatha to take deci- 
sive steps to revive the peace initative and 
to (?end the scourge) on our proud history. 
Let us act with political foresight and devel- 
op bold steps to end the mindless violence. 

Joint initiatives at local, regional, and na- 
tional levels between the parties concerned 
must call for restraint. The security forces 
must be compelled to act with absolute im- 
partiality and to arrest those offenders who 
continue with violence. We understand that 
attempts are being made to disrupt the 
unity of the oppressed by stirring (?venge- 
ance) between African and Indian communi- 
ties in Natal. Let us build on the proud tra- 
dition of the unity in action as a [words in- 
distinct] which was fully endorsed by our 
great hero, Chief Luthuli. 

I am also concerned by the ongoing vio- 
lence perpetrated by certain sections of the 
security forces against our people's marches 
and demonstrations. We condemn this. I un- 
derstand that implementing apartheid laws 
has made it extremely difficult for many 
honest policemen to [word indistinct] their 
role as servants of the public. You are seen 
in the eyes of many of our people as an in- 
strument of repression and injustice. We 
call on the police to abandon apartheid to 
serve the interests of the people. Join our 
march to a new South Africa, where you 
also have a place. 

We note with appreciation that there are 
certain areas where policemen are acting 
with restraint and fulfilling the real role of 
protecting all our people, irrespective of 
their race. 

Much debate has been sparked off by the 
ANC policy on the economy relating to na- 
tionalization and the redistribution of 
wealth. We believe that apartheid has cre- 
ated a heinous system of exploitation in 
which a racist minority monopolizes eco- 
nomic wealth while the vast majority of the 
oppressed, (?the black people), are con- 
demned to poverty. South Africa is a 
wealthy country. It is the labor of black 
workers that has built the cities, roads, and 
factories we see. They cannot be excluded 
from sharing this wealth. 

The ANC is just as committed to economic 
growth and productivity as the present em- 
ployers claim to be. Yet we are also commit- 
ted to ensure that a democratic government 
has the resources to address the inequality 
caused by apartheid. Our people need 
proper housing, not ghettoes like Soweto. 
[applause] 

Workers need a living wage [applause] 
and the right to join unions of their own 
choice [applause] and to participate in de- 
termining policies that affect their lives. 
Our history has shown that apartheid has 
stifled growth, created mass unemployment, 
and led to spiralling inflation that has un- 
dermined the standard of living of the ma- 
jority of our people, both black and white. 
Only a participatory democracy involving 
our people in the structures of decisionmak- 
ing at all levels of society can ensure that 
this is corrected. 

We will certainly introduce policies that 
address the economic problems that we face. 
We call on employers to recognize the fun- 
damental rights of workers in our country. 
We are marching to a new future, based on 
strong foundations of respect for each 
other, achieved through bona fide negotia- 
tions. 

In particular, we call for genuine negotia- 
tions to achieve a fair labor relations act 
and better [word indistinct] to resolve con- 
flict. 

Employers can play their role in serving 
the new South Africa by acknowledging 
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these rights. We call on workers, black and 
white, to join industrial trade unions orga- 
nized under the banner of our nonracial, 
progressive federation, the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions, which has 
played an indispensable role in our struggle 
against apartheid. [applause] 

A number of obstacles to the creation of a 
nonracial, democratic South Africa remain 
and need to be tackled. The fears of whites 
about their rights and place in a South 
Africa they do not control exclusively are an 
obstacle we must understand and address. I 
stated in 1964 that I and the ANC are as op- 
posed to black domination as we to white 
domination. We must accept that our state- 
ments and declaration alone will not be suf- 
ficient to allay the fears of white South Af- 
ricans. We must clearly demonstrate our 
goodwill to our white compatriots and con- 
vince them by our conduct and arguments 
that a South Africa without apartheid will 
be a better home for all. A new South Africa 
has to eliminate racial hatred and suspicion 
caused by apartheid, and offer guarantees 
to all its citizens of peace, security, and 
prosperity. 

We call on those who, out of ignorance, 
have collaborated with apartheid in the past 
to join our liberation struggle. No man or 
woman who has abandoned apartheid will 
be excluded from our (?movement) towards 
& nonracial, united, and democratic South 
Africa based on one-person, one-vote, on à 
common voters roll. [applause] 

Our primary task remains to unite our 
people across the length and breadth of our 
country. Our democratic organizations must 
be consolidated in all our (?sectors). Demo- 
cratic, political practice and accountable 
leadership must be strengthened on all 
fronts. Our struggle against apartheid, 
though seemingly (?uncertain), must be in- 
tensified on all fronts. Let each one of you 
and all of our people give the enemies of 
peace and liberty no space to take us back 
to the dark hell of apartheid. [applause] 

It is only disciplined mass action that (?as- 
sures) us of the victory we seek. Go back to 
your schools, factories, mines, and commu- 
nities. Build on the massive energies that 
recent events in our country have unleashed 
by strengthening disciplined mass organiza- 
tions. We are going (?forward). The march 
towards freedom and justice is irreversible. 

I have spoken about freedom in my life- 
time. Your struggle, your commitment, and 
your discipline have released me to stand 
before you today. [applause] These basic 
principles will propel us to a free, nonracial, 
democratic, united South Africa that we 
have struggled and died for. 

Comrades, I came here expecting to see 
not only the comrades who are here, but 
also Comrade (Elias Motshwaledi), Govan 
Mbeki, Raymond Mkaba, Oscar Mpheta, 
Harry Gwala. I am told that with exception 
of Comrade Raymond Mkaba, they are all 
ill, and it is my wish that they all have a 
complete and speedy recovery so that they 
again can lead us. 

You know very well that our president, 
Comrade Oliver Tambo, is not well. It is my 
intention, subject to what the National Re- 
ception Committee may decide, to visit our 
headquarters in Lusaka, to go and thank 
personally those remarkable men and 
women who have put our organization in an 
unprecedented position to win the new 
South Africa that we are fighting for. 

From Lusaka I intend to visit Sweden, so 
that I can have the opportunity of shaking 
hands and congratulating the man who has 
led this movement. [applause] 
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Two days ago in my address in Cape Town 
I told the audience that I have read on nu- 
merous occasions that it is not the king and 
general that make history, but the masses 
of the people. I have always believed in this 
but not to the extent to which I now believe 
that basic principle, because I have seen, 
with my own eyes, the masses of our people, 
the workers, the peasants, the doctors, the 
lawyers, the clergy, all our people; I have 
seen them making history, and that is why 
all of us are here today. 

In conclusion, I must repeat what Com- 
rade Sisulu has said. It is proper that we 
should behave, it is proper that we should 
behave in a way worthy of disciplined free- 
dom fighters and men who know what their 
duty is. Let not a single (?hair), not a 
window be broken when you leave this 
place. And remember that we have friends 
on death row, and it is your struggle that 
has made the government to grant some 
sort of relief in this regard, and we sincerely 
hope that there are men among the govern- 
ment who will respond constructively to the 
demand that those men should be set free. 
Africa! 

ADDRESS BY THE STATE PRESIDENT, Mr. F. W. 
De KLERK, DMS, AT THE OPENING OF THE 
SECOND SESSION OF THE NINTH PARLIAMENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA, CAPE 
TowN, FEBRUARY 2, 1990 


Mr. Speaker, Members of Parliament, the 
general election on September the 6th, 1989, 
placed our country irrevocably on the road 
of drastic change. Underlying this is the 
growing realisation by an increasing number 
of South Africans that only a negotiated un- 
derstanding among the representative lead- 
ers of the entire population is able to ensure 
lasting peace. 

The alternative is growing violence, ten- 
sion and conflict. That is unacceptable and 
in nobody's interest. The well-being of all in 
this country is linked inextricably to the 
ability of the leaders to come to terms with 
one another on a new dispensation. No one 
can escape this simple truth. 

On its part, the Government will accord 
the process of negotiation the highest prior- 
ity. The aim is a totally new and just consti- 
tutional dispensation in which every inhab- 
itant will enjoy equal rights, treatment and 
opportunity in every sphere of endeavour— 
constitutional, social and economic. 

I hope that this new Parliament will play 
a constructive part in both the prelude to 
negotiations and the negotiating process 
itself. I wish to ask all of you who identify 
yourselves with the broad aim of a new 
South Africa, and that is the overwhelming 
majority: 

Let us put petty politics aside when we 
discuss the future during this Session. 

Help us build a broad consensus about the 
fundamentals of a new, realistic and demo- 
cratic dispensation. 

Let us work together on a plan that will 
rid our country of suspicion and steer it 
away from domination and radicalism of 
any kind. 

During the term of this new Parliament, 
we shall have to deal, complementary to one 
another, with the normal processes of legis- 
lation and day-to-day government, as well as 
with the process of negotiation and renewal. 

Within this framework I wish to deal first 
with several matters more closely concerned 
with the normal process of government 
before I turn specifically to negotiation and 
related issues. 

1. FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Government is aware of the impor- 
tant part the world at large has to play in 
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the realisation of our country’s national in- 
terests. 

Without contact and co-operation with 
the rest of the world we cannot promote the 
well-being and security of our citizens. The 
dynamic developments in international poli- 
tics have created new opportunities for 
South Africa as well. Important advances 
have been made, among other things, in our 
contacts abroad, especially where these 
were precluded previously by ideological 
considerations. 

I hope this trend will be encouraged by 
the important change of climate that is 
taking place in South Africa. 

For South Africa, indeed for the whole 
world, the past year has been one of change 
and major upheaval. In Eastern Europe and 
even the Soviet Union itself, political and 
economic upheaval surged forward in an un- 
stoppable tide. At the same time, Beijing 
temporarily smothered with brutal violence 
the yearning of the people of the Chinese 
mainland for greater freedom. 

The year of 1989 will go down in history 
as the year in which Stalinist Communism 
expired. 

These developments will entail unpredict- 
able consequences for Europe, but they will 
also be of decisive importance to Africa. The 
indications are that the countries of Eastern 
and Central Europe will receive greater at- 
tention, while it will decline in the case of 
Africa. 

The collapse, particularly of the economic 
system in Eastern Europe, also serves as a 
warning to those who insist on persisting 
with it in Africa. Those who seek to force 
this failure of a system on South Africa, 
should engage in a total revision of their 
point of view. It should be clear to all that it 
is not the answer here either. The new situ- 
ation in Eastern Europe also shows that for- 
eign intervention is no recipe for domestic 
change. It never succeeds, regardless of its 
ideological motivation. The upheaval in 
Eastern Europe took place without the in- 
volvement of the Big Powers or of the 
United Nations, 

The countries of Southern Africa are 
faced with a particular challenge: Southern 
Africa now has an historical opportunity to 
set aside its conflicts and ideological differ- 
ences and draw up a joint programme of re- 
construction. 

It should be sufficiently attractive to 
ensure that the Southern African region ob- 
tains adequate investment and loan capital 
from the industrial countries of the world. 
Unless the countries of Southern Africa 
achieve stability and a common approach to 
economic development rapidly, they will be 
faced by further decline and ruin. 

The Government is prepared to enter into 
discussions with other Southern African 
countries with the aim of formulating a re- 
alistic development plan. The Government 
believes that the obstacles in the way of a 
conference of Southern African states have 
now been removed sufficiently. 

Hostile postures have to be replaced by co- 
operative ones; confrontation by contact; 
disengagement by engagement; slogans by 
deliberate debate. 

The season of violence is over. The time 
for reconstruction and reconciliation has ar- 
rived. 

Recently there have, indeed, been unusu- 
ally positive results in South Africa's con- 
tacts and relations with other African 
states. During my visits to their countries I 
was received cordially, both in private and 
in public, by Presidents Mobutu, Chissano, 
Houphouet-Boigny and  Kaunda. These 
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leaders expressed their sincere concern 
about the serious economic problems in our 
part of the world. They agreed that South 
Africa could and should play a positive part 
in regional co-operation and development. 

Our positive contribution to the independ- 
ence process in South West Africa has been 
recognized internationally. South Africa's 
good faith and reliability as a negotiator 
made a significant contribution to the suc- 
cess of the events, This, too, was not unno- 
ticed. Similarly, our efforts to help bring an 
end to the domestic conflict situations in 
Mozambique and Angola have received posi- 
tive acknowledgement. 

At present the Government is involved in 
negotiations concerning our future relations 
with an independent Namibia and there are 
no reason why good relations should not 
exist between the two countries. Namibia 
needs South Africa and we are prepared to 
play a constructive part. 

Nearer home I paid fruitful visits to 
Venda, Transkei and Ciskei and intend visit- 
ing Bophuthatswana soon. In recent times 
there has been an interesting debate about 
the future relationship of the TBVC coun- 
tries with South Africa and specifically 
about whether they should be re-incorporat- 
ed into our country. 

Without rejecting this idea out of hand, it 
should be borne in mind that it is but one of 
many possibilities. These countries are con- 
stitutionally independent. Any return to 
South Africa will have to be dealt with, not 
only by means of legislation in their parlia- 
ments, but also through legislation in this 
Parliament. Naturally this will have to be 
preceded by talks and agreements. 


2. HUMAN RIGHTS 


Some time ago the Government referred 
the question of the protection of fundamen- 
tal human rights to the Southern Africa 
Law Commission. This resulted in the Law 
Commission's interim working document on 
individual and minority rights. It elicited 
substantial public interest. 

I am satisfied that every individual and or- 
ganisation in the country has had ample op- 
portunity to make representations to the 
Law Commission, express criticism freely 
and make suggestions. At present, the Law 
Commission is considering the representa- 
tions received. A final report is expected in 
the course of this year. 

In view of the exceptional importance of 
the subject of human rights to our country 
and all its people, I wish to ask the Law 
Commission to accord this task high pri- 
ority. 

The whole question of protecting individ- 
ual and minority rights, which includes col- 
lective rights and the rights of national 
groups, is still under consideration by the 
Law Commission. Therefore, it would be in- 
appropriate of the Government to express a 
view on the details now. However, certain 
matters of principle have emerged fairly 
clearly and I wish to devote some remarks 
to them. 

The Government accepts the principle of 
the recognition and protection of the funda- 
mental individual rights which form the 
constitutional basis of most Western democ- 
racies. We acknowledge, too, that the most 
practical way of protecting those rights is 
vested in a declaration of rights justifiable 
by an independent judiciary. However, it is 
clear that a system for the protection of the 
rights of individuals, minorities and nation- 
al entities has to form a well-rounded and 
balanced whole. South Africa has its own 
national composition and our constitutional 
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dispensation has to take this into account. 
The formal recognition of individual rights 
does not mean that the problems of a heter- 
ogeneous population will simply disappear. 
Any new constitution which disregards this 
Pere will be inappropriate and even harm- 
ul. 

Naturally, the protection of collective, mi- 
nority and national rights may not bring 
about an imbalance in respect of individual 
rights. It is neither the Government's policy 
nor its intention that any group—in which- 
ever way it may be defined—shall be fa- 
voured above or in relation to any of the 
others. 

The Government is requesting the Law 
Commission to undertake further task and 
report on it. This task is directed at the bal- 
anced protection in a future constitution of 
the human rights of all our citizens, as well 
as of collective units, associations, minori- 
ties and nations. This investigation will also 
serve the purpose of supporting negotia- 
tions toward a new constitution. 

The terms of reference also include: 

The identification of the main types and 
models of democratic constitutions which 
deserve consideration in the aforementioned 
context; 

An analysis of the ways in which the rele- 
vant rights are protected in every model; 
and 

Possible methods by means of which such 
constitutions may be made to succeed and 
be safeguarded in a legitimate manner. 

3. THE DEATH PENALTY 


The death penalty has been the subject of 
intensive discussion in recent months. How- 
ever, the Government has been giving its at- 
tention to this extremely sensitive issue for 
some time. On April the 27th, 1989, the hon- 
ourable Minister of Justice indicated that 
there was merit in suggestions for reform in 
this area. Since 1988 in fact, my predecessor 
and I have been taking decisions on re- 
prieves which have led, in proportion, to a 
drastic decline in executions. 

We have now reached the position in 
which we are able to make concrete propos- 
als for reform. After the Chief Justice was 
consulted, and he in turn had consulted the 
Bench, and after the Government had 
noted the opinions of academics and other 
interested parties, the Government decided 
on the following broad principles from a va- 
riety of available options: 

That reform in this area is indicated; 

That the death penalty should be limited 
as an option of sentence to extreme cases, 
and specifically through broadening judicial 
discretion in the imposition of sentence; and 

That an automatic right of appeal be 
granted to those under sentence of death. 

Should these proposals be adopted, they 
should have a significant influence on the 
imposition of death sentences on the one 
hand, and on the other, should ensure that 
every case in which a person has been sen- 
tenced to death, will come to the attention 
of the Appellate Division. 

These proposals require that everybody 
currently awaiting execution, be accorded 
the benefit of the proposed new approach. 
Therefore, all executions have been sus- 
pended and no executions will take place 
until Parliament has taken a final decision 
on the new proposals. In the event of the 
proposals being adopted, the case of every 
person involved will be dealt with in accord- 
ance with the new guidelines. In the mean- 
time, no executions have taken place since 
November the 14th, 1989. 

New and uncompleted cases will still be 
adjudicated in terms of the existing law. 
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Only when the death sentence is imposed, 
will the new proposals be applied, as in the 
case of those currently awaiting execution. 

The legislation concerned also details 
other related principles which will be an- 
nounced and elucidated in due course by the 
Minister of Justice. It will now be formulat- 
ed in consultation with experts and be sub- 
mitted to Parliament as soon as possible. 

I wish to urge everybody to join us in deal- 
ing with this highly sensitive issue in a re- 
sponsible manner. 


4. SOCIO-ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


A changed dispensation implies far more 
than political and constitutional issues. It 
cannot be pursued successfully in isolation 
from problems in other spheres of life 
which demand practical solutions. Poverty, 
unemployment, housing shortages, inad- 
equate education and training, illiteracy, 
health needs and numerous other problems 
still stand in the way of progress and pros- 
perity and an improved quality of life. 

The conservation of the physical and 
human environment is of cardinal impor- 
tance to the quality of our existence. For 
this the Government is developing a strate- 
gy with the aid of an investigation by the 
President's Council. 

All of these challenges are being dealt 
with urgently and comprehensively. The ca- 
pability for this has to be created in an eco- 
nomically accountable manner. Consequent- 
ly, existing strategies and aims are undergo- 
ing a comprehensive revision. 

From this will emanate important policy 
announcements in the socio-economic 
sphere by the responsible Ministers during 
the course of the session. One matter about 
which it is possible to make a concrete an- 
nouncement, is the Separate Amenities Act, 
1953. Pursuant to my speech before the 
President's Council late last year, I an- 
nounce that this Act will be repealed during 
this Session of Parliament. 

The State cannot possibly deal alone with 
all of the social advancement our circum- 
stances demand. The community at large, 
and especially the private sector, also have a 
major responsibility towards the welfare of 
our country and its people. 


5. THE ECONOMY 


A new South Africa is possible only if it is 
bolstered by a sound and growing economy, 
with particular emphasis on the creation of 
employment. With a view to this, the Gov- 
ernment has taken thorough cognisance of 
the advice contained in numerous reports by 
a variety of advisory bodies. The central 
message is that South Africa, too, will have 
to make certain structural changes to its 
economy, just as its major trading partners 
had to do a decade or so ago. 

The period of exceptionally high econom- 
ic growth experienced by the Western world 
in the sixties, was brought to an end by the 
oil crisis in 1973. Drastic structural adapta- 
tions became invitable for these countries, 
especially after the second oil crisis in 1979, 
when serious imbalances occurred in their 
economies. After considerable sacrifices, 
those countries which presevered with their 
structural adjustment programmes, recov- 
ered economically so that lengthy periods of 
high economic growth and low inflation 
were possible. 

During that particular period, South 
Africa was protected temporarily by the 
rising gold price from the necessity of 
making similar adjustment immediately. In 
fact, the high gold price even brought pros- 
perity with it for a while. The recovery of 
the world economy and the decline in the 
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price of gold and other primary products, 
brought with them unhealthy trends. These 
included high inflation, a serious weakening 
in the productivity of capital, stagnation in 
the economy’s ability to generate income 
and employment opportunities. All of this 
made a drastic structural adjustment of our 
economy inevitable. 

The Government's basic point of depar- 
ture is to reduce the role of the public 
sector in the economy and to give the pri- 
vate sector maximum opportunity for opti- 
mal performance. In this process, prefer- 
ence has to be given to allowing the market 
forces and a sound competitive structure to 
bring about the necessary adjustments. 

Naturally, those who make and implement 
economic policy have a major responsibility 
at the same time to promote an environ- 
ment optimally conducive to investment, job 
creation and economic growth by means of 
appropriate and properly co-ordinated fiscal 
and monetary policy. The Government re- 
mains committed to this balanced and prac- 
tical approach. 

By means of restricting capital expendi- 
ture in parastatal institutions, privatisation, 
deregulation and curtailing government ex- 
penditure, substantial progress has been 
made already towards reducing the role of 
the authorities in the economy. We shall 
persist with this in a well-considered way. 

This does not mean that the State will 
forsake its indispensable development role, 
especially in our particular circumstances. 
On the contrary, it is the precise intention 
of the Government to concentrate an equi- 
table portion of its capacity on these aims 
by means of the meticulous determination 
of priorities. 

Following the progress that has been 
made in other areas of the economy in 
recent years, it is now opportune to give 
particular attention to the supply side of 
the economy. Fundamental factors which 
will contribute to the success of this restruc- 
turing are: 

The gradual reduction of inflation to 
levels comparable to those of our principal 
trading partners; 

The encouragement of personal initiative 
and savings; 

The subjection of all economic decisions 
by the authorities to stringent financial 
measures and discipline; 

Rapid progress with the reform of our 
system of taxation; and 

The encouragement of exports as the im- 
petus for industrialisation and earning for- 
eign exchange. 

These and other adjustments, which will 
require sacrifices, have to be seen as prereq- 
uisites for a new period of sustained growth 
in productive employment in the nineties. 

The Government has also noted with ap- 
preciation the manner in which the Reserve 
Bank has discharged its special responsibil- 
ity in striving toward common goals. 

The Government is very much aware of 
the necessity of proper co-ordination and 
consistent implementation of its economic 
policy. For this reason, the establishment of 
the necessary structures and expertise to 
ensure this co-ordination is being given pref- 
erence. This applies both to the various 
functions within the Government and to 
the interaction between the authorities and 
the private sector. 

This is obviously not the occasion for me 
to deal in greater detail with our total eco- 
nomic strategy or with the recent course of 
the economy. 

I shall confine myself to a few specific re- 
marks on one aspect of fiscal policy that has 
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been a source of criticism of the Govern- 
ment for some time, namely State expendi- 
ture. 

The Government’s financial year ends 
only in two month’s time and several other 
important economic indicators for the 1989 
calendar year are still subject to refine- 
ments at this stage. Nonetheless, several im- 
portant trends are becoming increasingly 
clear. I am grateful to be able to say that we 
have apparently succeeded to a substantial 
degree in achieving most of our economic 
aims in the past year. 

In respect of Government expenditure, 
the budget for the current financial year 
will be the most accurate in many years. 
The financial figures will show: 

That Government expenditure is thor- 
oughly under control; 

That our normal financing programme 
has not exerted any significant upward pres- 
sure on rates of interest; and 

That we will close the year with a surplus, 
even without taking the income from the 
privatisation of Iscor into account. 

Without pre-empting this year’s main 
budget, I wish to emphasise that it is also 
our intention to co-ordinate fiscal and mon- 
etary policy in the coming financial year in 
a way that will enable us to achieve the en- 
suing goals—namely: 

That the present downturn will take the 
form of a soft landing which will help to 
make adjustments as easy as possible; 

That our economy will consolidate before 
the next upward phase so that we will be 
able to grow from a sound base; and 

That we shall persist with the implemen- 
tation of the required structural adapta- 
tions in respect, among other things, of the 
following; easing the tax burden, especially 
on individuals; sustained and adequate gen- 
eration of surplusses on the current account 
of the balance of payments and the recon- 
struction of our gold and foreign exchange 
reserves. 

It is a matter of considerable seriousness 
to the Government, especially in this par- 
ticular period of our history, to promote a 
dynamic economy which will make it possi- 
ble for increasing numbers of people to be 
employed and share in rising standards of 
living. 


6. NEGOTIATION 


In conclusion, I wish to focus the spot- 
light on the process of negotiation and re- 
lated issues. At this stage I am refraining 
deliberately from discussing the merits of 
numerous political questions which un- 
doubtedly will be debated during the next 
few weeks. The focus, now, has to fall on ne- 
gotiation. 

Practically every leader agrees that nego- 
tiation is the key to reconciliation, peace 
and a new and just dispensation. However, 
numerous excuses for refusing to take part, 
are advanced. Some of the reasons being ad- 
vanced are valid. Others are merely part of 
a political chess game. And while the game 
of chess proceeds, valuable time is being 
lost. 

Against this background I committed the 
Government during my inauguration to 
giving active attention to the most impor- 
tant obstacles in the way of negotiation. 
Today I am able to announce far-reaching 
decisions in this connection. 

I believe that these decisions will shape a 
new phase in which there will be a move- 
ment away from measures which have been 
seized upon as a justification for confronta- 
tion and violence. The emphasis has to 
move, and will move now, to a debate and 
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discussion of political and economic points 
of view as part of the process of negotiation. 

I wish to urge every political and commu- 
nity leader, in and outside Parliament, to 
approach the new opportunities which are 
being created, constructively. There is no 
time left for advancing all manner of new 
conditions that will delay the negotiating 


process. 

The steps that have been decided, are the 
following: 

The prohibition of the African National 
Congress, the Pan Africanist Congress, the 
South African Communist Party and a 
number of subsidiary organisations is being 
rescinded, 

People serving prison sentences merely be- 
cause they were members of one of these or- 
ganisations or because they committed an- 
other offence which was merely an offence 
because a prohibition on one of the organi- 
sations was in force, will be identified and 
released. Prisoners who have been sen- 
tenced for other offences such as murder, 
terrorism or arson are not affected by this. 

The media emergency regulations as well 
as the education emergency regulations are 
being abolished in their entirety. 

The security emergency regulations will 
be amended to still make provision for effec- 
tive control over visual material pertaining 
to scenes of unrest. 

The restrictions in terms of the emergen- 
cy regulations on 33 organisations are being 
rescinded. The organisations include the fol- 
lowing: National Education Crisis Commit- 
tee, South African National Students Con- 
gress, United Democratic Front, Cosatu, and 
Die Blanke Bevrydingsbeweging van Suid- 
Afrika. 

The conditions imposed in terms of the se- 
curity emergency regulations on 374 people 
on their release, are being rescinded and the 
regulations which provide for such condi- 
tions are being abolished. 

The period of detention in terms of the se- 
curity emergency regulations will be limited 
henceforth to six months. Detainees also ac- 
quire the right to legal representation and a 
medical practitioner of their own choosing. 

These decisions by the Cabinet are in ac- 
cordance with the Government's declared 
intention to normalise the political process 
in South Africa without jeopardising the 
maintenance of the good order. They were 
preceded by thorough and unanimous 
advice by a group of officials which included 
members of the security community. 

Implementation will be immediate and, 
where necessary, notices will appear in the 
Government Gazette from tomorrow. 

The most important facets of the advice 
the Government received in this connection, 
are the following: 

The events in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe, to which I have referred al- 
ready, weaken the capability of organisa- 
tions which were previously supported 
strongly from those quarters. 

The activities of the organisations from 
which the prohibitions are now being lifted, 
no longer entail the same degree of threat 
to internal security which initially necessi- 
tated the imposition of the prohibitions. 

There have been important shifts of em- 
phasis in the statements and points of view 
of the most important of the organisations 
concerned, which indicate a new approach 
and a preference for peaceful solutions. 

The South African Police is convinced 
that it is able, in the present circumstances, 
to combat violence and other crimes perpe- 
trated also by members of these organisa- 
tions and to bring offenders to justice with- 
out the aid of prohibitions on organisations. 
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About one matter there should be no 
doubt. The lifting of the prohibition on the 
said organisations does not signify in the 
least the approval or condonation of terror- 
ism or crimes of violence committed under 
their banner or which may be perpetrated 
in the future. Equally, it should not be in- 
terpreted as a deviation from the Govern- 
ment’s principles, among other things, 
against their economic policy and aspects of 
their constitutional policy. This will be dealt 
with in debate and negotiation. 

At the same time I wish to emphasise that 
the maintenance of law and order dare not 
be jeopardised. The Government will not 
forsake its duty in this connection. Violence 
from whichever source, will be fought with 
all available might. Peaceful protest may 
not become the springboard for lawlessness, 
violence and intimidation. No democratic 
country can tolerate that. 

Strong emphasis will be placed as well on 
even more effective law enforcement. 
Proper provision of manpower and means 
for the police and all who are involved with 
the enforcement of the law, will be ensured. 
In fact, the budget for the coming financial 
year will already begin to give effect to this. 

I wish to thank the members of our secu- 
rity forces and related services for the dedi- 
cated service they have rendered the Repub- 
lic of South Africa. Their dedication makes 
reform in a stable climate possible. 

On the state of emergency I have been ad- 
vised that an emergency situation, which 
justifies these special measures which have 
been retained, still exists. There is still con- 
flict which is manifesting itself mainly in 
Natal, but as a consequence of the country- 
wide political power struggle. In addition, 
there are indications that radicals are still 
trying to disrupt the possibilities of negotia- 
tion by means of mass violence. 

It is my intention to terminate the state 
of emergency completely as soon as circum- 
stances justify it and I request the co-oper- 
ation of everybody towards this end. Those 
responsible for unrest and conflict have to 
bear the blame for the continuing state of 
emergency. In the meantime, the state of 
emergency is inhibiting only those who use 
chaos and disorder as political instruments. 
Otherwise the rules of the game under the 
state of emergency are the same for every- 
body. 

Against this background the Government 
is convinced that the decisions I have an- 
nounced are justified from the security 
point of view. However, these decisions are 
justified from a political point of view as 
well. 

Our country and all its people have been 
embroiled in conflict, tension and violent 
struggle for decades. It is time for us to 
break out of the cycle of violence and break 
through to peace and reconciliation. The 
silent majority is yearning for this. The 
youth deserve it. 

With the steps the Government has taken 
it has proven its good faith and the table is 
laid for sensible leaders to begin talking 
about a new dispensation, to reach an un- 
derstanding by way of dialogue and discus- 
sion. 

The agenda is open and the overall aims 
to which we are aspiring should be accepta- 
bie to all reasonable South Africans. 

Among other things, those aims include a 
new, democratic constitution; universal 
franchise; no domination; equality before an 
independent judiciary; the protection of mi- 
norities as well as of individual rights; free- 
dom of religion; a sound economy based on 
proven economic principles and private en- 
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terprise; dynamic programmes directed at 
better education, health services, housing 
and social conditions for all. 

In this connection Mr. Nelson Mandela 
could play an important part. The Govern- 
ment has noted that he has declared him- 
self to be willing to make a constructive con- 
tribution to the peaceful political process in 
South Africa. 

I wish to put it plainly that the Govern- 
ment has taken a firm decision to release 
Mr. Mandela unconditionally. I am serious 
about bringing this matter to finality with- 
out delay. The Government will make a de- 
cision soon on the date of his release. Unfor- 
tunately, a further short passage of time is 
unavoidable. 

Normally there is a certain passage of 
time between the decision to release and the 
actual release because of logistical and ad- 
ministrative requirements. In the case of 
Mr. Mandela there are factors in the way of 
his immediate release, of which his personal 
circumstances and safety are not the least. 
He has not been an ordinary prisoner for 
quite some time. Because of that, his case 
requires particular circumspection. 

Today's announcements, in particular, go 
to the heart of what Black leaders—also Mr. 
Mandela—have been advancing over the 
years as their reason for having resorted to 
violence. The allegation has been that the 
Government did not wish to talk to them 
and that they were deprived of their right 
to normal political activity by the prohibi- 
tion of their organisations. 

Without conceding that violence has ever 
been justified, I wish to say today to those 
who argued in this manner: 

The Government wishes to talk to all 
leaders who seek peace. 

The unconditional lifting of the prohibi- 
tion on the said organizations places every- 
body in a position to pursue politics freely. 

The justification for violence which was 
always advanced, no longer exists. 

These facts place everybody in South 
Africa before a fait accompli. On the basis 
of numerous previous statements there is no 
longer any reasonable excuse for the con- 
tinuation of violence. The time for talking 
has arrived and whoever still makes excuses 
does not really wish to talk. 

Therefore, I repeat my invitation with 
greater conviction then ever: 

Walk through the open door, take your 
place at the negotiating table together with 
the Government and other leaders who 
have important power bases inside and out- 
side of Parliament. 

Henceforth, everybody’s political points of 
view will be tested against their realism, 
their workability and their fairness. The 
time for negotiation has arrived. 

To those political leaders who have always 
resisted violence I say thank you for your 
principled stands. This includes all the lead- 
ers of parliamentary parties, leaders of im- 
portant organizations and movements, such 
as Chief Minister Buthelezi, all of the other 
Chief Ministers and urban community lead- 
ers. 

Through their participation and discus- 
sion they have made an important contribu- 
tion to this moment in which the process of 
free political participation is able to be re- 
stored. Their places in the negotiating proc- 
ess are assured. 

CONCLUSION 


In may inaugural address I said the fol- 
lowing: 

“All reasonable people in this country—by 
far the majority—anxiously await a message 
of hope. It is our responsibility as leaders in 
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all spheres to provide that message realisti- 
cally, with courage and conviction. If we fail 
in that, the ensuing chaos, the demise of 
stability and progress, will forever be held 
against us. 

“History has thrust upon the leadership 
of this country the tremendous responsibil- 
ity to turn our country away from its 
present direction of conflict and confronta- 
tion. Only we, the leaders of our peoples, 
can do it. 

“The eyes of responsible governments 
across the world are focused on us. The 
hopes of millions of South Africans are cen- 
tered around us. The future of Southern 
AER depends on us. We dare not falter or 

This is where we stand: 

Deeply under the impression of our re- 
sponsibility. 

Humble in the face of the tremendous 
challenges ahead. 

Determined to move forward in faith and 
with conviction. 

I ask of Parliament to assist me on the 
road ahead. There is much to be done. 

I call on the international community to 
re-evaluate its position and to adopt a posi- 
tive attitude towards the dynamic evolution 
which is taking place in South Africa. 

I pray that the Almighty Lord will guide 
and sustain us on our course through un- 
chartered waters and will bless your labours 
and deliberations. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of Parliament, I 
now declare this Second Session of the 
Ninth Parliament of the Republic of South 
Africa to be duly opened. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
Senate floor manager of the 1986 
Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act, I 
am pleased to join with fellow congres- 
sional leaders of antiapartheid move- 
ment to reaffirm our commitment to 
combating apartheid and promoting 
multiracial democracy in South Africa. 

Our message is clear. 

The days of the repugnant apart- 
heid regime are numbered. Like the 
Berlin wall, the obscene barriers of the 
apartheid state must soon crumble. 

The courage of those in South 
Africa working for democracy—black 
and white—will clearly carry the day. 

Sanctions have worked. By marshal- 
ing moral, diplomatic, and economic 
influence, we have helped impress 
upon South African leaders the urgen- 
cy and inevitability of change. 

The bipartisan resolution we are in- 
troducing today sets forth the follow- 
ing clear principles. 

First, we welcome the commitment 
to nonviolence voiced by Nelson Man- 
dela and his colleagues in the African 
National Congress. 

We also welcome the courageous 
moves of F.W. de Klerk. 

But these are just first steps. All the 
instruments of the hated apartheid 
state remain in place. Black citizens 
still cannot vote, cannot live where 
they want, work where they wish. 

Congress extends two hands to the 
people of South Africa. We offer both 
carrots and sticks: the incentive of ex- 
panded trade and significant aid to a 
multiracial democracy; the commit- 
ment of continued sanctions if the in- 
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struments of apartheid are not swiftly 
dismantled. 

Mr. President, I submit for the 
Recorp the following documents: 

The text of section 311 of the 1986 
act; and 

A Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee staff memorandum explains these 
conditions, a memorandum which 
serves as the basis for the action we 
are taking today. 


ELABORATION ON CONDITIONS OF 1986 ANTI- 
APARTHEID ACT 


CONDITION (SEC. 311(A)) 


1. This includes, throughout South Africa, 
all those detained without charge and sen- 
tenced or currently prosecuted for “‘securi- 
ty" offenses motivated by political resist- 
ance to apartheid. It also addresses those 
who have been sentenced or prosecuted for 
offenses committed because they were 
swept up in anti-apartheid unrest. 

2. The state of emergency in place at the 
time of enactment was nationwide. Repeal 
of the state of emergency includes the 
repeal of all emergency restrictions affect- 
ing the media, anti-apartheid groups and or- 
ganizations including those dealing with 
education, and police powers. 

3. This includes, throughout South Africa, 
such conditions as freedom of expression, 
publication, assembly, association and move- 
ment (including the return of exiles), and 
freedom from violence and intimidation by 
the military, police, and vigilante forces. 

4. Self-explanatory. 

5. “Truly representative members of the 
black majority” refers to those individuals 
who represent the genuine political aspira- 
tions of the black community and does not 
include individuals who represent elements 
of the black community because of their po- 
sitions in apartheid structures, such as the 
homeland leaders. 

“Good faith negotiations” are negotia- 
tions designed to bring about the real dis- 
mantling of apartheid and the creation of a 
political system in which individual rights, 
including the right to vote and full political 
participation, are provided for all races. 


CONDITION 3 UNDER SECTION 311(B) 


“Substantial progress toward dismantling 
the system” means repealing some of the 
legislative pillars of apartheid. 

Substantial progress toward establishing a 
"nonracial democracy" means demonstrat- 
ing a willingness to abandon the concept of 
“group rights” as a means of protecting in- 
dividual rights and to establish a political 
system based on the fundamental democrat- 
ic principle of majority rule, while also rec- 
ognizing the need to protect individual 
rights. 


‘TERMINATION OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 


Sec. 311. (a) This title and sections 501(c) 
and 504(b) shall terminate if the Govern- 
ment of South Africa— 

(1) releases all persons persecuted for 
their political beliefs or detained unduly 
without trial and Nelson Mandela from 
prison; 

(2) repeals the state of emergency in 
effect on the date of enactment of this Act 
and releases all detainees held under such 
state of emergency; 

(3) unbans democratic political parties 
and permits the free exercise by South Afri- 
cans of all races of the right to form politi- 
cal parties, express political opinions, and 
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otherwise participate in the political proc- 
ess; 
(4) repeals the Group Areas Act and the 
Population Registration Act and institutes 
no other measures with the same purposes; 
and 

(5) agrees to enter into good faith negotia- 
tions with truly representative members of 
the black majority without preconditions. 

(b) The President may suspend or modify 
any of the measures required by this title or 
section 501(c) or section 504(b) thirty days 
after he determines, and so reports to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate, that the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa has— 

(1) taken the action described in para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a), 

(2) taken three of the four actions listed 
in paragraphs (2) through (5) of subsection 
(a), and 

(3) made substantial progress toward dis- 
mantling the system of apartheid and estab- 
lishing a nonracial democracy, 
unless the Congress enacts within such 30- 
day period, in accordance with section 602 
of this Act, a joint resolution disapproving 
the determination of the President under 
this subsection. 

(c) It is the policy of the United States to 
support the negotiations with the represent- 
atives of all communities as envisioned in 
this Act. If the South African Government 
agrees to enter into negotiations without 
preconditions, abandons unprovoked vio- 
lence against its opponents, commits itself 
to a free and democratic post-apartheid 
South Africa under a code of law; and if 
nonetheless the African National Congress, 
the Pan African Congress, or their affili- 
ates, or other organizations, refuse to par- 
ticipate; or if the African National Congress, 
the Pan African Congress or other organiza- 
tions— 

(1) refuse to abandon unprovoked violence 
during such negotiations; and 

(2) refuse to commit themselves to a free 
and democratic post-apartheid South Africa 
under a code of law, 
then the United States will support negotia- 
tions which do not include these organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with a bipartisan group 
of my Senate colleagues in sponsoring 
this joint resolution on the changes in 
South Africa. The resolution shows 
our support for the positive develop- 
ments in South Africa, as well as for 
the political process that began last 
year and has accelerated during the 
past few weeks. 

I believe this resolution accurately 
reflects the feelings of Members of 
Congress, the administration, and the 
American people. All Americans wel- 
come the political process that has 
begun, and all of us hope that the 
longstanding goal of a just and nonra- 
cial South Africa can finally be real- 
ized in the foreseeable future. 

The events in South Africa of the 
last month have truly been historic. 

The release of Nelson Mandela is an 
event all of us have long been await- 
ing. His moral and symbolic leadership 
in fighting apartheid serves as an in- 
spiring example for people around the 
world who are working for justice and 
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political and economic freedom. His 
speeches and interviews following his 
release were very positive, and high- 
lighted his lifelong commitment to a 
nonracial just society for all South Af- 
ricans. 

President de Klerk has embarked on 
a courageous path toward achieving a 
peaceful resolution to his country’s 
problems. His opening speech to the 
South African Parliament, announcing 
the unbanning of the ANC and other 
political organizations and stating his 
dedication to opening negotiations 
with leaders of the opposition, along 
with his statement announcing the re- 
lease of Nelson Mandela herald a new 
phase in the political development in 
South Africa. 

Mr. President, I want to especially 
highlight for my colleagues the 
speeches Nelson Mandela gave in Cape 
Town and in Soweto, as well as the 
opening address by President de Klerk 
at the opening of Parliament. I ask 
unanimous consent that these three 
speeches be included in the RECORD at 
the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there is no objection, the speeches will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BOREN. While there are funda- 
mental political, cultural, and econom- 
ic differences, I believe analogies be- 
tween President de Klerk’s leadership 
and that of President Gorbachev in 
the Soviet Union contain a great deal 
of truth. Both men are attempting to 
lead their country out of a troubled 
past to a new country with political 
and economic freedoms for all. Both 
are responding to historic develop- 
ments, political as well as economical, 
that dictate either progress or a final 
failure, with the very viability of their 
countries at stake. 

Both also face strong opposition 
from the political extremes in both 
countries. However, one crucial differ- 
ence prevents the analogy from being 
complete. The changes in the Soviet 
Union have had a profound impact on 
the political culture in that country, 
and the drive for political freedom in 
regions of the Soviet Union can never 
be rolled back. However, the changes 
we have seen in South Africa are re- 
versible. Because of this, our country 
needs to be vigilante, and work closely 
together to enhance the delicate proc- 
ess underway. We cannot respond and 
act all at once. We must take deliber- 
ate steps, in a step-by-step process, to 
encourage progress and maintain our 
leverage for continuing change. This 
applies to the sanctions currently in 
place, as well as possible future posi- 
tive gestures. Our approach must not 
be one that is an all or nothing ap- 
proach toward sanctions but one 
which allows us a range of reactions 
phased to coincide with the actual rate 
of real progress in the negotiations. A 
proportional approach should be fol- 
lowed. 
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To this end, I believe it is crucial 
that the President and the Secretary 
of State work closely with leaders of 
Congress to ensure the United States 
speaks with one voice, sends one mes- 
sage, and articulates a common set of 
goals for change in South Africa. 
Through a united position, we can best 
influence positive change within that 
country. 

President Bush decided at the onset 
of his administration to set a different 
tone in United States policy toward 
South Africa. After my visit to that 
country in December 1988, I met with 
the President on a number of occa- 
sions to discuss U.S. policy. I encour- 
aged him to invite a Albertina Sisulu 
and leaders of the United Democratic 
Front to come to the United States 
and talk directly with him. His person- 
al invitation and positive meeting with 
"Mama" Sisulu, as well as his earlier 
meeting with Archbishop Tutu, the 
Reverend Boesak, and the Reverend 
Naude were very significant, and high- 
lighted his personal interest in South 
Africa. This was a marked change 
from the previous administration, and 
opens the opportunity for a new part- 
nership with Congress on U.S. policy 
as we move forward. President Bush 
deserves commendation for moving ad- 
ministration policy in more potentially 
helpful directions. 

I hope both Nelson Mandela and 
President de Klerk have the opportu- 
nity to visit our country in the coming 
weeks. Their thoughts, visions, and 
plans would be welcome here, and a 
first hard account would help all U.S. 
policymakers for the future. 

I look forward to sitting down with 
Secretary Baker and the bipartisan 
leaders of Congress to discuss these 
changes in South Africa and where 
our policy goes from here if progress 
continues, including the details con- 
cerning modifying sanctions under the 
1986 Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid 
Act. Our country’s role in encouraging 
this process will be greatly enhanced if 
we speak with one voice. As I believe 
with all matters of foreign policy, a 
united, bipartisan stand is the best 
avenue to positively affect the current 
situation. 

Again, Mr. President, I want to com- 
mend all of my colleagues in joining 
together on this resolution. I hope this 
is a symbol of the work all of us can do 
together in promoting the changes un- 
derway in South Africa. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE SPEECH BY MANDELA IN 
Soweto 

Soweto, SOUTH AFRICA, February 13.—Fol- 
lowing are excerpts from Nelson Mandela's 
speech here today: 

HIS PRIDE IN SOWETO 

. .. As proud as I am to be part of the 
Soweto community, I have been greatly dis- 
turbed by the statistics of crime, what I 
have read in the newspapers. Although I un- 
derstand the deprivations our people suffer, 
I must make it clear that the level of crime 
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in our township is unhealthy and must be 
eliminated as a matter of urgency. I salute 
the anti-crime campaigns conducted by our 
organizations. 

The crisis in education that exists in 
South Africa demands special attention. 
The education crisis in black schools is a po- 
litical crisis. It arises out of the fact that 
our people have no vote and therefore 
cannot make the government of the day re- 
sponsive to their needs. 

Apartheid education is inferior and a 
crime against humanity. Education is an 
area that needs attention, that needs the at- 
tention of all our people, students, parents, 
teachers, workers and all of the organized 
sectors of our community 


THE POWER OF EDUCATION 


It has been the policy of the A.N.C. that 
the entire education system is a site of 
struggle ... I want to add my voice there- 
fore to the call made at the beginning of the 
year: that all students must return to school 
and learn. 

We must continue our struggle for peo- 
ple's education within the school system 
and utilize its resources to achieve our goals. 
I call on the Government to build more 
Schools, to train and employ more teachers, 
and to abandon its policies of forcing our 
children out of the school system by use of 
various measures. 


THE VIOLENCE OF APARTHEID 


As I said when I stood on the dock at the 
Rivonia Trial 27 years ago and as I said on 
the day of my release in Cape Town, the 
A.N.C. will pursue the armed struggle 
against the Government as long as the vio- 
lence of apartheid continues. 

Our armed combatants act under the po- 
litical leadership of the A.N.C., cadres of our 
people's army are engaged not only in mili- 
tary affairs but as the political commissars 
of our movement. We are therefore dis- 
turbed that there are certain elements 
amongst those who claim to support the lib- 
eration struggle who use violence against 
our people. The hijacking and setting alight 
of vehicles and the harassment of innocent 
people are criminal acts that have no place 
in our struggle. We condemn that. 


POWER IN NUMBERS 


Our major weapon of struggle against 
apartheid oppression .. . is our people or- 
ganized into mass formation of the demo- 
cratic movement. This is achieved by politi- 
cally organizing our people, not through the 
use of violence against our people. 

I call in the strongest possible way for us 
to act with the dignity and discipline that 
our just struggle for freedom deserves. Our 
vigils must be celebrated in peace and joy. 
In particular I call on our people in Natal to 
unite against the perpetrators of 
violence . . Let us act with political fore- 
sight and develop bold steps to end the 
mindless violence. 

... We understand that attempts have 
been made to disrupt the unity of the op- 
pressed by starting tensions between Afri- 
can and Indian communities in Natal. Let us 
build from the proud tradition of unity in 
action. 


BLACKS BUILT THE NATION 


We call on the police to abandon apart- 
heid, to serve the interests of the people. 
Join our march to a new South Africa 
where you also have a place. We note with 
appreciation that there are certain areas 
where policemen are acting with restraint 
and fulfilling the real role of protecting all 
our people irrespective of their race. 
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Much debate has been spoken of the 
A.N.C. policies on the economy relating to 
nationalization and the redistribution of 
wealth. We believe that apartheid has cre- 
ated a heinous system of exploitation in 
which a racist minority monopolizes eco- 
nomic wealth while the vast majority of the 
oppressed and black people are condemned 
to poverty. 

South Africa is a wealthy country. It is 
the labor of black workers that has built the 
cities, roads and factories we see. They 
cannot be excluded from sharing this 
wealth. The A.N.C. is just as committed to 
economic growth and productivity as the 
present employer came to be. Yet we are 
also committed to ensure that a democratic 
government has the resources to address 
the inequalities caused by apartheid. Our 
people need proper houses, not ghettos like 
Soweto. ... 

A LIVING WAGE 


Workers need a living wage and the right 
to join unions of their own choice and to 
participate in determining policies that 
affect their lives. 

We call on employers to recognize the fun- 
damental rights of workers in our country. 
We are marching to a new future based on 
strong foundations of respect for each other 
achieved through bona-fide negotiations. In 
particular, we call for genuine negotiations 
to achieve a fair Labor Relations Act and 
mechanisms to resolve conflict. 

Employers can play their role in shaping 
the new South Africa by acknowledging 
these rights. We call on workers, black and 
white, to join industrial trade unions. . .. 

The fears of whites about their rights and 
place in a South Africa they do not control 
exclusively are an obstacle we must, under- 
Stand and address. I stated in 1964 that I 
and the A.N.C. are as opposed to black 
domination as we are to white domination. 
We must accept that our statements and 
declarations alone will not be sufficient to 
allay the fears of white South Africans. We 
must clearly demonstrate our good will to 
our white compatriots and convince them 
by our conduct ... that a South Africa 
without apartheid will be a better home for 
au. 

ONE PERSON ONE VOTE 


We call on those who out of ignorance 
have collaborated with apartheid in the past 
to join our liberation struggle. No men or 
women who have abandoned apartheid will 
be excluded from our movement towards a 
nonracial, united and democratic South 
Africa based on one person one vote, on a 
common voters roll. 

MASSES CONTROL HISTORY 


Two days ago, in my address in Cape 
Town, I told the audience that I have read 
on numerous occasions that it is not the 
kings and generals that make history but 
the masses of the people. I have always be- 
lieved in this. 

But much to the extent to which I now 
believe that basic principle because I have 
seen with my own eyes the masses of our 
people, the workers, the peasants, the doc- 
tors, the lawyers, the clergy, all our people I 
have seen them making history and that is 
why all of us are here today. 


(Following is a transcript of the address at 
Cape Town City Hall yesterday by Nelson 
Mandela, as recorded by The New York 
Times through the facilities of Cable News 
Network. Portions of the speech were deliv- 
ered in Xhosa, one of the major languages 
spoken by black South Africa.) 
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Amandla! Amandla! i-Afrika, mayibuye! 
(Power! Power! Africa it is ours!] 

My friends, comrades and fellow South 
Africans, I greet you all in the name of 
peace, democracy and freedom for all. I 
stand here before you not as a prophet but 
as a humble servant of you, the people. 

Your tireless and heroic sacrifices have 
made it possible for me to be here today. I 
therefore place the remaining years of my 
life in your hands. 

On this day of my release, I extend my 
sincere and warmest gratitude to the mil- 
lions of my compatriots and those in every 
corner of the globe who have compaigned 
tirelessly for my release. 

I extend special greetings to the people of 
Cape Town, the city to which, which has 
been my home for three decades. Your mass 
marches and other forms of struggle have 
served as a constant source of strength to 
all political prisoners. 

I salute the African National Congress. It 
has fulfilled our every expectation in its 
role as leader of the great march to free- 
dom. 

I salute our president, Comrade Oliver 
Tambo, for leading the A.N.C. even under 
the most difficult circumstances. 

I salute the rank-and-file members of the 
A.N.C. You have sacrificed life and limb in 
the pursuit of the noble cause of our strug- 
gle. 


LEADER'S SALUTATIONS 


Isalute combatants of Umkonto We Sizwe 
(Spear of the Nation], like Solomon Mal- 
hangu and Ashley Kriel, who have paid the 
ultimate price for the freedom of all South 
Africans. 

I salute the South Africa Communist 
Party for its steady contribution to the 
struggle for democracy. You have survived 
40 years of unrelenting persecution. The 
memory of great Communists like Moses 
Kotane, Yusuf Dacoo, Bram Fischer and 
Moses Madidha will be cherished for gen- 
erations to come. 

I salute General Secretary Joe Slovo, one 
of our finest patriots. We are heartened by 
the fact that the alliance between ourselves 
and the party remains as strong as it always 
was. 

I salute the United Democratic Front, the 
National Education Crisis Committee, the 
South African Youth Congress, the Trans- 
vaal and Natal Indian Congresses. And 
Cosatu. And the many other formations of 
the mass democratic movement. 

I also salute the Black Sash and the Na- 
tional Union of South African Students. We 
note with pride that you have acted as the 
conscience of white South Africans. Even 
during the darkest days in the history of 
our struggle, you held the flag of liberty 
high. The large-scale mass mobilization of 
the past few years is one of the key factors 
which led to the opening of the final chap- 
ter of our struggle. 

I extend my greetings to the working class 
of our country. Your organized stance is the 
pride of our movement. You remain the 
most dependable force in the struggle to 
end exploitation and oppression. 


TRIBUTES TO CAMPAIGNERS 


I pay tribute—I pay tribute to the many 
religious communities who carried the cam- 
paign for justice forward when the organi- 
zations of our people were silenced. 

I greet the traditional leaders of our coun- 
try. Many among you continue to walk in 
the footsteps of great heroes like Hintsa 
and Sekhukhuni. 
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I pay tribute to the endless heroes of 
youth, You, the young lions. You the young 
lions have energized our entire struggle. 

I pay tribute to the mothers and wives 
and sisters of our nation. You are the rock- 
hard foundation of our struggle. Apartheid 
has inflicted more pain on you than on 
anyone else. On this occasion, we thank the 
world—we thank the world community for 
their great contribution to the antiaparth- 
eid struggle. Without your support our 
struggle would not have reached this ad- 
vanced stage. 

The sacrifice of the front-line states will 
be remembered by South Africans forever. 

My salutations will be incomplete without 
expressing my deep appreciation for the 
strength given to me during my long and 
lonely years in prison by my beloved wife 
and family. 

I am convinced that your pain and suffer- 
ing was far greater than my own. 


NEED FOR ARMED STRUGGLE 


Before I go any further, I wish to make 
the point that I intend making only a few 
perliminary comments at this stage. I will 
make a more complete statement only after 
I have had the opportunity to consult with 
my comrades, 

Today the majority of South Africans, 
black and white, recognize that apartheid 
has no future. It has to be ended by our own 
decisive mass actions in order to build peace 
and security. The mass compaigns of defi- 
ance and other actions of our organizations 
and people can only culminate in the estab- 
lishment of democracy. 

The apartheid destruction on our subcon- 
tinent is incalculable. The fabric of family 
life of millions of my people has been shat- 
tered. Millions are homeless and unem- 
ployed. 

Our economy—our economy lies in ruins 
and our people are embroiled in political 
strife. Our resort to the armed struggle in 
1960 with the formation of the military 
wing of the A.N.C., Umkonto We Sizwe, was 
a purely defensive action against the vio- 
lence of apartheid. 

The factors which necessitated the armed 
struggle still exist today. We have no option 
but to continue. We express the hope that a 
climate conducive to a negotiated settle- 
ment would be created soon so that there 
may no longer be the need for the armed 
struggle. 

I am a loyal and disciplined member of 
the African National Congress. I am, there- 
fore, in full agreement with all of its objec- 
tives, strategies and tactics. 

DEMOCRATIC PRACTICE 


The need to unite the people of our coun- 
try is as important a task now as it always 
has been. No individual leader is able to 
take all these enormous tasks on his own. It 
is our task as leaders to place our views 
before our organization and to allow the 
democratic structures to decide on the way 
forward. 

On the question of democratic practice, I 
feel duty bound to make the point that a 
leader of the movement is a person who has 
been democratically elected at a national 
conference. This is a principle which must 
be upheld without any exceptions. 

Today, I wish to report to you that my 
talks with the Government have been aimed 
at normalizing the political situation in the 
country. We have not as yet begun discuss- 
ing the basic demands of the struggle. 

I wish to stress that I myself had at no 
time entered into negotiations about the 
future of our country, except to insist on a 
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meeting between the A.N.C. and the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. de Klerk has gone further than any 
other Nationalist president in taking real 
steps to normalize the situation. However, 
there are further steps as outlined in the 
Harare Declaration that have to be met 
before negotiations on the basic demands of 
our people can begin. 

I reiterate our call for inter alia the imme- 
diate ending of the state of emergency and 
the freeing of all, and not only some, politi- 
cal prisoners. 

A DECISIVE MOMENT 


Only such a normalized situation which 
allows for free political activity can allow us 
to consult our people in order to obtain a 
mandate. The people need to be consulted 
on who will negotiate and on the content of 
such negotiations. 

Negotiations cannot take place—negotia- 
tions cannot take up a place above the 
heads or behind the backs of our people. It 
is our belief that the future of our country 
can only be determined by a body which is 
democratically elected on a nonracial-basis. 

Negotiations on the dismantling of apart- 
heid will have to address the overwhelming 
demand of our people for a democratic non- 
racial and unitary South Africa. There must 
be an end to white monopoly on political 
power. 

And a fundamental restructuring of our 
political and economic systems to insure 
that the inequalities of apartheid are ad- 
dressed and our society thoroughly democ- 
ratized. 

It must be added that Mr. de Klerk him- 
self is a man of integrity who is acutely 
aware of the dangers of a public figure not 
honoring his undertakings. But as an orga- 
nization, we base our policy and strategy on 
the harsh reality we are faced with, and this 
reality is that we are still suffering under 
the policies of the Nationalist Government. 

Our struggle has reached a decisive 
moment. We call on our people to seize this 
moment so that the process, toward democ- 
racy is rapid and uninterrupted. We have 
waited too long for our freedom. We can no 
longer wait. Now is the time to intensify the 
struggle on all fronts. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 


To relax our efforts now would be a mis- 
take which generations to come will not be 
able to forgive. The sight of freedom loom- 
ing on the horizon should encourage us to 
redouble our efforts. It is only through dis- 
ciplined mass action that our victory can be 
assured. 

We call on our white compatriots to join 
us in the shaping of a new South Africa. 
The freedom movement is the political 
home for you, too. We call on the interna- 
tional community to continue the campaign 
to isolate the apartheid regime. 

To lift sanctions now would be to run the 
risk of aborting the process toward the com- 
plete eradication of apartheid. Our march 
to freedom is irreversible. We must not 
allow fear to stand in our way. 

Universal suffrage on a common voters 
roll in a united democratic and nonracial 
South Africa is the only way to peace and 
racial harmony. 

In conclusion, I wish to go to my own 
words during my trial in 1964. They are as 
true today as they were then. I wrote: I 
have fought against white domination, and I 
have fought against black domination. I 
have cherished the idea of a democratic and 
free society in which all persons live togeth- 
er in harmony and with equal opportunities. 
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It is an ideal which I hope to live for and 
to achieve. But if needs be, it is an ideal for 
which I am prepared to die. 

[The following portion was delivered in 
Xhosa. The translation was provided by 
Mbulelo Mzamane, a professor of Compara- 
"m Literature at the University of Geor- 


a. 

My friends, I have no words of eloquence 
to offer today except to say that the re- 
maining days of my life are in your hands. 

[He continued in English.] I hope you will 
disperse with discipline. And not a single 
one of you should do any thing which will 
make other people to say that we can't con- 
trol our own people. 

ADDRESS BY THE STATE PRESIDENT, MR. F.W. 
DE KLERK, DMS, AT THE OPENING OF THE 
SECOND SESSION OF THE NINTH PARLIAMENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA, CAPE 
TowN, FEBRUARY 2, 1990 


Mr. Speaker, Members of Parliament, the 
general election on September the 6th, 1989, 
placed our country irrevocably on the road 
of drastic change. Underlying this is the 
growing realisation by an increasing number 
of South Africans that only a negotiated un- 
derstanding among the representative lead- 
ers of the entire population is able to ensure 
lasting peace. 

The alternative is growing violence, ten- 
sion and conflict. That is unacceptable and 
in nobody's interest. The well-being of all in 
this country is linked inextricably to the 
ability of the leaders to come to terms with 
one another on a new dispensation. No one 
can escape this simple truth. 

On its part, the Government will accord 
the process of negotiation the highest prior- 
ity. The aim is a totally new and just consti- 
tutional dispensation in which every inhab- 
itant will enjoy equal rights, treatment and 
opportunity in every sphere of endeavour— 
constitutional, social and economic. 

I hope that this new Parliament will play 
a constructive part in both the prelude to 
negotiations and the negotiating process 
itself. I wish to ask all of you who identify 
yourselves with the broad aim of a new 
South Africa, and that is the overwhelming 
majority: 

Let us put petty politics aside when we 
discuss the future during this Session. 

Help us build a broad consensus about the 
fundamentals of a new, realistic and demo- 
cratic dispensation. 

Let us work together on a plan that will 
rid our country of suspicion and steer it 
away from domination and radicalism of 
any kind. 

During the term of this new Parliament, 
we shall have to deal, complementary to one 
another, with the normal processes of legis- 
lation and day-to-day government, as well as 
with the process of negotiation and renewal. 

Within this framework I wish to deal first 
with several matters more closely concerned 
with the normal process of government 
before I turn specifically to negotiation and 
related issues. 


1. FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Government is aware of the impor- 
tant part the world at large has to play in 
the realisation of our country’s national in- 
terests. 

Without contact and co-operation with 
the rest of the world we cannot promote the 
well-being and security of our citizens. The 
dynamic developments in international poli- 
tics have created new opportunities for 
South Africa as well. Important advances 
have been made, among other things, in our 
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contacts abroad, especially where these 
were precluded previously by ideological 
considerations. 

I hope this trend will be encouraged by 
the important change of climate that is 
taking place in South Africa. 

For South Africa, indeed for the whole 
world, the past year has been one of change 
and major upheaval. In Eastern Europe and 
even the Soviet Union itself, political and 
economic upheaval surged forward in an un- 
stoppable tide. At the same time, Beijing 
temporarily smothered with brutal violence 
the yearning of the people of the Chinese 
mainland for greater freedom. 

The year of 1989 will go down in history 
as the year in which Stalinist Communism 
expired. 

These developments will entail unpredict- 
able consequences for Europe, but they will 
also be of decisive importance to Africa. The 
indications are that the countries of Eastern 
and Central Europe will receive greater at- 
tention, while it will decline in the case of 
Africa. 

The collapse, particularly of the economic 
system in Eastern Europe, also serves as a 
warning to those who insist on persisting 
with it in Africa. Those who seek to force 
this failure of a system on South Africa, 
should engage in a total revision of their 
point of view. It should be clear to all that it 
is not the answer here either. The new situ- 
ation in Eastern Europe also shows that for- 
eign intervention is no recipe for domestic 
change. It never succeeds, regardless of its 
ideological motivation. The upheaval in 
Eastern Europe took place without the in- 
volvement of the Big Powers or of the 
United Nations. 

The countries of Southern Africa are 
faced with a particular challenge: Southern 
Africa now has an historical opportunity to 
set aside its conflicts and ideological differ- 
ences and draw up a joint programme of re- 
construction. 

It should be sufficiently attractive to 
ensure that the Southern African region ob- 
tains adequate investment and loan capital 
from the industrial countries of the world. 
Unless the countries of Southern Africa 
achieve stability and a common approach to 
economic development rapidly, they will be 
faced by further decline and ruin. 

The Government is prepared to enter into 
discussions with other Southern African 
countries with the aim of formulating a re- 
alistic development plan. The Government 
believes that the obstacles in the way of a 
conference of Southern African states have 
now been removed sufficiently. 

Hostile postures have to be replaced by co- 
operative ones; confrontation by contact; 
disengagement by engagement; slogans by 
deliberate debate. 

The season of violence is over. The time 
for reconstruction and reconciliation has ar- 
rived. 

Recently there have, indeed, been unusu- 
ally positive results in South Africa’s con- 
tacts and relations with other African 
states. During my visits to their countries I 
was received cordially, both in private and 
in public, by Presidents Mobutu, Chissano, 
Houphouet-Boigny and Kaunda. These 
leaders expressed their sincere concern 
about the serious economic problems in our 
part of the world. They agreed that South 
Africa could and should play a positive part 
in regional co-operation and development. 

Our positive contribution to the independ- 
ence process in South West Africa has been 
recognized internationally. South Africa’s 
good faith and reliability as a negotiator 
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made a significant contribution to the suc- 
cess of the events. This, too, was not unno- 
ticed. Similarly, our efforts to help bring an 
end to the domestic conflict situations in 
Mozambique and Angola have received posi- 
tive acknowledgement. 

At present the Government is involved in 
negotiations concerning our future relations 
with an independent Namibia and there are 
no reason why good relations should not 
exist between the two countries. Namibia 
needs South Africa and we are prepared to 
play a constructive part. 

Nearer home I paid fruitful visits to 
Venda, Transkei and Ciskei and intend visit- 
ing Bophuthatswana soon. In recent times 
there has been an interesting debate about 
the future relationship of the TBVC coun- 
tries with South Africa and specifically 
about whether they should be re-incorporat- 
ed into our country. 

Without rejecting this idea out of hand, it 
should be borne in mind that it is but one of 
many possibilities. These countries are con- 
stitutionally independent. Any return to 
South Africa will have to be dealt with, not 
only by means of legislation in their parlia- 
ments, but also through legislation in this 
Parliament, Naturally this will have to be 
preceded by talks and agreements. 

2. HUMAN RIGHTS 

Some time ago the Government referred 
the question of the protection of fundamen- 
tal human rights to the Southern Africa 
Law Commission. This resulted in the Law 
Commission's interim working document on 
individual and minority rights. It elicited 
substantial public interest. 

I am satisfied that every individual and or- 
ganisation in the country has had ample op- 
portunity to make representations to the 
Law Commission, express criticism freely 
and make suggestions. At present, the Law 
Commission is considering the representa- 
tions received. A final report is expected in 
the course of this year. 

In view of the exceptional importance of 
the subject of human rights to our country 
and all its people, I wish to ask the Law 
Commission to accord this task high pri- 
ority. 

The whole question of protecting individ- 
ual and minority rights, which includes col- 
lective rights and the rights of national 
groups, is still under consideration by the 
Law Commission. Therefore, it would be in- 
appropriate of the Government to express a 
view on the details now. However, certain 
matters of principle have emerged fairly 
clearly and I wish to devote some remarks 
to them. 

The Government accepts the principle of 
the recognition and protection of the funda- 
mental individual rights which form the 
constitutional basis of most Western democ- 
racies. We acknowledge, too, that the most 
practical way of protecting those rights is 
vested in a declaration of rights justifiable 
by an independent judiciary. However, it is 
clear that a system for the protection of the 
rights of individuals, minorities and nation- 
al entities has to form a well-rounded and 
balanced whole. South Africa has its own 
national composition and our constitutional 
dispensation has to take this into account. 
The formal recognition of individual rights 
does not mean that the problems of a heter- 
ogeneous population will simply disappear. 
Any new constitution which disregards this 
reality will be inappropriate and even harm- 
ful. 

Naturally, the protection of collective, mi- 
nority and national rights may not bring 
about an imbalance in respect of individual 
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rights. It is neither the Government's policy 
nor its intention that any group—in which- 
ever way it may be defined—shall be fa- 
voured above or in relation to any of the 
others. 

The Government is requesting the Law 
Commission to undertake further task and 
report on it. This task is directed at the bal- 
&nced protection in a future constitution of 
the human rights of all our citizens, as well 
as of collective units, associations, minori- 
ties and nations. This investigation will also 
serve the purpose of supporting negotia- 
tions toward a new constitution. 

The terms of reference also include: 

The identification of the main types and 
models of democratic constitutions which 
deserve consideration in the aforementioned 
context; 

An analysis of the ways in which the rele- 
- rights are protected in every model; 
an 

Possible methods by means of which such 
constitutions may be made to succeed and 
be safeguarded in a legitimate manner. 


3. THE DEATH PENALTY 


The death penalty has been the subject of 
intensive discussion in recent months. How- 
ever, the Government has been giving its at- 
tention to this extremely sensitive issue for 
some time. On April the 27th, 1989, the hon- 
ourable Minister of Justice indicated that 
there was merit in suggestions for reform in 
this area. Since 1988 in fact, my predecessor 
and I have been taking decisions on re- 
prieves which have led, in proportion, to a 
drastic decline in executions. 

We have now reached the position in 
which we are able to make concrete propos- 
als for reform. After the Chief Justice was 
consulted, and he in turn had consulted the 
Bench, and after the Government had 
noted the opinions of academics and other 
interested parties, the Government decided 
on the following broad principles from a va- 
riety of available options: 

That reform in this area is indicated; 

That the death penalty should be limited 
as an option of sentence to extreme cases, 
and specifically through broadening judicial 
discretion in the imposition of sentence; and 

That an automatic right of appeal be 
granted to those under sentence of death. 

Should these proposals be adopted, they 
should have a significant influence on the 
imposition of death sentences on the one 
hand, and on the other, should ensure that 
every case in which a person has been sen- 
tenced to death, will come to the attention 
of the Appellate Division. 

These proposals require that everybody 
currently awaiting execution, be accorded 
the benefit of the proposed new approach. 
Therefore, all executions have been sus- 
pended and no executions will take place 
until Parliament has taken a final decision 
on the new proposals. In the event of the 
proposals being adopted, the case of every 
person involved will be dealt with in accord- 
ance with the new guidelines. In the mean- 
time, no executions have taken place since 
November the 14th, 1989. 

New and uncompleted cases will still be 
adjudicated in terms of the existing law. 
Only when the death sentence is imposed, 
will the new proposals be applied, as in the 
case of those currently awaiting execution. 

The legislation concerned also details 
other related principles which will be an- 
nounced and elucidated in due course by the 
Minister of Justice. It will now be formulat- 
ed in consultation with experts and be sub- 
mitted to Parliament as soon as possible. 
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I wish to urge everybody to join us in deal- 
ing with this highly sensitive issue in a re- 
sponsible manner. 


4. SOCIO-ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


A changed dispensation implies far more 
than political and constitutional issues. It 
cannot be pursued successfully in isolation 
from problems in other spheres of life 
which demand practical solutions. Poverty, 
unemployment, housing shortages, inad- 
equate education and training, illiteracy, 
health needs and numerous other problems 
still stand in the way of progress and pros- 
perity and an improved quality of life. 

The conservation of the physical and 
human environment is of cardinal impor- 
tance to the quality of our existence. For 
this the Government is developing a strate- 
gy with the aid of an investigation by the 
President's Council. 

All of these challenges are being dealt 
with urgently and comprehensively. The ca- 
pability for this has to be created in an eco- 
nomically accountable manner. Consequent- 
ly, existing strategies and aims are undergo- 
ing a comprehensive revision. 

From this will emanate important policy 
announcements in the socio-economic 
sphere by the responsible Ministers during 
the course of the session. One matter about 
which it is possible to make a concrete an- 
nouncement, is the Separate Amenities Act, 
1953. Pursuant to my speech before the 
President’s Council late last year, I an- 
nounce that this Act will be repealed during 
this Session of Parliament. 

The State cannot possibly deal alone with 
all of the social advancement our circum- 
stances demand. The community at large, 
and especially the private sector, also have a 
major responsibility towards the welfare of 
our country and its people. 


5. THE ECONOMY 


A new South Africa is possible only if it is 
bolstered by a sound and growing economy, 
with particular emphasis on the creation of 
employment. With a view to this, the Gov- 
ernment has taken thorough cognisance of 
the advice contained in numerous reports by 
a variety of advisory bodies. The central 
message is that South Africa, too, will have 
to make certain structural changes to its 
economy, just as its major trading partners 
had to do a decade or so ago. 

The period of exceptionally high econom- 
ic growth experienced by the Western world 
in the sixties, was brought to an end by the 
oil crisis in 1973. Drastic structural adapta- 
tions became inevitable for these countries, 
especially after the second oil crisis in 1979, 
when serious imbalances occurred in their 
economies. After considerable sacrifices, 
those countries which persevered with their 
structural adjustment programmes, recov- 
ered economically so that lengthy periods of 
high economic growth and low inflation 
were possible. 

During that particular period, South 
Africa was protected temporarily by the 
rising gold price from the necessity of 
making similar adjustment immediately. In 
fact, the high gold price even brought pros- 
perity with it for a while. The recovery of 
the world economy and the decline in the 
price of gold and other primary products, 
brought with them unhealthy trends. These 
included high inflation, a serious weakening 
in the productivity of capital, stagnation in 
the economy’s ability to generate income 
and employment opportunities. All of this 
made a drastic structural adjustment of our 
economy inevitable. 

The Government's basic point of depar- 
ture is to reduce the role of the public 
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sector in the economy and to give the pri- 
vate sector maximum opportunity for opti- 
mal performance. In this process, prefer- 
ence has to be given to allowing the market 
forces and à sound competitive structure to 
bring about the necessary adjustments. 

Naturally, those who make and implement 
economic policy have a major responsibility 
at the same time to promote an environ- 
ment optimally conducive to investment, job 
creation and economic growth by means of 
appropriate and properly co-ordinated fiscal 
and monetary policy. The Government re- 
mains committed to this balanced and prac- 
tical approach. 

By means of restricting capital expendi- 
ture in parastatal institutions, privatisation, 
deregulation and curtailing government ex- 
penditure, substantial progress has been 
made already towards reducing the role of 
the authorities in the economy. We shall 
persist with this in a well-considered way. 

This does not mean that the State will 
forsake its indispensable development role, 
especially in our particular circumstances. 
On the contrary, it is the precise intention 
of the Government to concentrate an equi- 
table portion of its capacity on these aims 
by means of the meticulous determination 
of priorities. 

Following the progress that has been 
made in other areas of the economy in 
recent years, it is now opportune to give 
particular attention to the supply side of 
the economy. Fundamental factors which 
will contribute to the success of this restruc- 
turing are: 

The gradual reduction of inflation to 
levels comparable to those of our principal 
trading partners; 

The encouragement of personal initiative 
and savings; 

The subjection of all economic decisions 
by the authorities to stringent financial 
measures and discipline; 

Rapid progress with the reform of our 
system of taxation; and 

The encouragement of exports as the im- 
petus for industrialisation and earning for- 
eign exchange. 

These and other adjustments, which will 
require sacrifices, have to be seen as prereq- 
uisites for a new period of sustained growth 
in productive employment in the nineties. 

The Government has also noted with ap- 
preciation the manner in which the Reserve 
Bank has discharged its special responsibil- 
ity in striving toward common goals. 

The Government is very much aware of 
the necessity of proper co-ordination and 
consistent implementation of its economic 
policy. For this reason, the establishment of 
the necessary structures and expertise to 
ensure this co-ordination is being given pref- 
erence. This applies both to the various 
functions within the Government and to 
the interaction between the authorities and 
the private sector. 

This is obviously not the occasion for me 
to deal in greater detail with our total eco- 
nomic strategy or with the recent course of 
the economy. 

I shall confine myself to a few specific re- 
marks on one aspect of fiscal policy that has 
been a source of criticism of the Govern- 
ment for some time, namely State expendi- 
ture. 

The Government's financial year ends 
only in two month's time and several other 
important economic indicators for the 1989 
calendar year are still subject to refine- 
ments at this stage. Nonetheless, several im- 
portant trends are becoming increasingly 
clear. I am grateful to be able to say that we 
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have apparently succeeded to a substantial 
degree in achieving most of our economic 
aims in the past year. 

In respect of Government expenditure, 
the budget for the current financial year 
wil be the most accurate in many years. 
The financial figures will show: ' 

That Government expenditure is thor- 
oughly under control; 

That our normal financing programme 
has not exerted any significant upward pres- 
sure on rates of interest; and 

That we will close the year with a surplus, 
even without taking the income from the 
privatisation of Iscor into account. 

Without pre-empting this year's main 
budget, I wish to emphasise that it is also 
our intention to co-ordinate fiscal and mon- 
etary policy in the coming financial year in 
a way that will enable us to achieve the en- 
suing goals—namely: 

That the present downturn will take the 
form of a soft landing which will help to 
make adjustments as easy as possible; 

That our economy will consolidate before 
the next upward phase so that we will be 
able to grow from a sound base; and 

That we shall persist with the implemen- 
tation of the required structural adapta- 
tions in respect, among other things, of the 
following; easing the tax burden, especially 
on individuals; sustained and adequate gen- 
eration of surpluses on the current account 
of the balance of payments and the recon- 
struction of our gold and foreign exchange 
reserves. 

It is a matter of considerable seriousness 
to the Government, especially in this par- 
ticular period of our history, to promote a 
dynamic economy which will make it possi- 
ble for increasing numbers of people to be 
employed and share in rising standards of 
living. 


6. NEGOTIATION 


In conclusion, I wish to focus the spot- 
light on the process of negotiation and re- 
lated issues. At this stage I am refraining 
deliberately from discussing the merits of 
numerous political questions which un- 
doubtedly will be debated during the next 
few weeks. The focus, now, has to fall on ne- 
gotiation. 

Practically every leader agrees that nego- 
tiation is the key to reconciliation, peace 
and a new and just dispensation. However, 
numerous excuses for refusing to take part, 
are advanced. Some of the reasons being ad- 
vanced are valid. Others are merely part of 
a political chess game. And while the game 
of chess proceeds, valuable time is being 
lost. 

Against this background I committed the 
Government during my inauguration to 
giving active attention to the most impor- 
tant obstacles in the way of negotiation. 
Today I am able to announce far-reaching 
decisions in this connection. 

I believe that these decisions will shape a 
new phase in which there will be à move- 
ment away from measures which have been 
seized upon as a justification for confronta- 
tion and violence. The emphasis has to 
move, and will move now, to a debate and 
discussion of political and economic points 
of view as part of the process of negotiation. 

I wish to urge every political and commu- 
nity leader, in and outside Parliament, to 
approach the new opportunities which are 
being created, constructively. There is no 
time left for advancing all manner of new 
conditions that will delay the negotiating 
process. 
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The steps that have been decided, are the 
following: 

The prohibition of the African National 
Congress, the Pan Africanist Congress, the 
South African Communist Party and a 
number of subsidiary organisations is being 
rescinded. 

People serving prison sentences merely be- 
cause they were members of one of these or- 
ganisations or because they committed an- 
other offence which was merely an offence 
because a prohibition on one of the organi- 
sations was in force, will be identified and 
released. Prisoners who have been sen- 
tenced for other offences such as murder, 
terrorism or arson are not affected by this. 

The media emergency regulations as well 
as the education emergency regulations are 
being abolished in their entirety. 

The security emergency regulations will 
be amended to still make provision for effec- 
tive control over visual material pertaining 
to scenes of unrest. 

The restrictions in terms of the emergen- 
cy regulations on 33 organisations are being 
rescinded. The organisations include the fol- 
lowing: National Education Crisis Commit- 
tee, South African National Students Con- 
gress, United Democratic Front, Cosatu, and 
Die Blanke Bevrydingsbeweging van Suid- 
Afrika. 

The conditions imposed in terms of the se- 
curity emergency regulations on 374 people 
on their release, are being rescinded and the 
regulations which provide for such condi- 
tions are being abolished. 

The period of detention in terms of the se- 
curity emergency regulations will be limited 
henceforth to six months. Detainees also ac- 
quire the right to legal representation and a 
medical practitioner of their own choosing. 

These decisions by the Cabinet are in ac- 
cordance with the Government's declared 
intention to normalise the political process 
in South Africa without jeopardising the 
maintenance of the good order. They were 
preceded by thorough and unanimous 
advice by a group of officials which included 
members of the security community. 

Implementation will be immediate and, 
where necessary, notices will appear in the 
Government Gazette from tomorrow. 

The most important facets of the advice 
the Government received in this connection, 
are the following: 

The events in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe, to which I have referred al- 
ready, weaken the capability of organisa- 
tions which were previously supported 
strongly from those quarters. 

The activities of the organisations from 
which the prohibitions are now being lifted, 
no longer entail the same degree of threat 
to internal security which initially necessi- 
tated the imposition of the prohibitions. 

There have been important shifts of em- 
phasis in the statements and points of view 
of the most important of the organisations 
concerned, which indicate a new approach 
and a preference for peaceful solutions. 

The South African Police is convinced 
that it is able, in the present circumstances, 
to combat violence and other crimes perpe- 
trated also by members of these organisa- 
tions and to bring offenders to justice with- 
out the aid of prohibitions on organisations. 

About one matter there should be no 
doubt, The lifting of the prohibition on the 
said organisations does not signify in the 
least the approval or condonation of terror- 
ism or crimes of violence committed under 
their banner or which may be perpetrated 
in the future. Equally, it should not be in- 
terpreted as a deviation from the Govern- 
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ment’s principles, among other things, 
against their economic policy and aspects of 
their constitutional policy. This will be dealt 
with in debate and negotiation. 

At the same time I wish to emphasise that 
the maintenance of law and order dare not 
be jeopardised. The Government will not 
forsake its duty in this connection. Violence 
from whichever source, will be fought with 
all available might. Peaceful protest may 
not become the springboard for lawlessness, 
violence and intimidation. No democratic 
country can tolerate that. 

Strong emphasis will be placed as well on 
even more effective law enforcement. 
Proper provision of manpower and means 
for the police and all who are involved with 
the enforcement of the law, will be ensured. 
In fact, the budget for the coming financial 
year will already begin to give effect to this. 

I wish to thank the members of our secu- 
rity forces and related services for the dedi- 
cated service they have rendered the Repub- 
lic of South Africa. Their dedication makes 
reform in a stable climate possible. 

On the state of emergency I have been ad- 
vised that an emergency situation, which 
justifies these special measures which have 
been retained, still exists, There is still con- 
flict which is manifesting itself mainly in 
Natal, but as a consequence of the country- 
wide political power struggle. In addition, 
there are indications that radicals are still 
trying to disrupt the possibilities of negotia- 
tion by means of mass violence. 

It is my intention to terminate the state 
of emergency completely as soon as circum- 
stances justify it and I request the co-oper- 
ation of everybody towards this end. Those 
responsible for unrest and conflict have to 
bear the blame for the continuing state of 
emergency. In the meantime, the state of 
emergency is inhibiting only those who use 
chaos and disorder as political instruments. 
Otherwise the rules of the game under the 
state of emergency are the same for every- 


y. 

Against this background the Government 
is convinced that the decisions I have an- 
nounced are justified from the security 
point of view. However, these decisions are 
justified from a political point of view as 
well, 

Our country and all its people have been 
embroiled in conflict, tension and violent 
struggle for decades. It is time for us to 
break out of the cycle of violence and break 
through to peace and reconciliation. The 
silent majority is yearning for this. The 
youth deserve it. 

With the steps the Government has taken 
it has proven its good faith and the table is 
laid for sensible leaders to begin talking 
about a new dispensation, to reach an un- 
derstanding by way of dialogue and discus- 
sion. 

The agenda is open and the overall aims 
to which we are aspiring should be accepta- 
ble to all reasonable South Africans. 

Among other things, those aims include a 
new, democratic constitution; universal 
franchise; no domination; equality before an 
independent judiciary; the protection of mi- 
norities as well as of individual rights; free- 
dom of religion; a sound economy based on 
proven economic principles and private en- 
terprise; dynamic programmes directed at 
better education, health services, housing 
and social conditions for all. 

In this connection Mr. Nelson Mandela 
could play an important part. The Govern- 
ment has noted that he has declared him- 
self to be willing to make a constructive con- 
tribution to the peaceful political process in 
South Africa, 
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I wish to put it plainly that the Govern- 
ment has taken a firm decision to release 
Mr. Mandela unconditionally. I am serious 
about bringing this matter to finality with- 
out delay. The Government will make a de- 
cision soon on the date of his release. Unfor- 
tunately, a further short passage of time is 
unavoidable. 

Normally there is a certain passage of 
time between the decision to release and the 
actual release because of logistical and ad- 
ministrative requirements. In the case of 
Mr. Mandela there are factors in the way of 
his immediate release, of which his personal 
circumstances and safety are not the least. 
He has not been an ordinary prisoner for 
quite some time. Because of that, his case 
requires particular circumspection. 

Today’s announcements, in particular, go 
to the heart of what Black leaders—also Mr. 
Mandela—have been advancing over the 
years as their reason for having resorted to 
violence. The allegation has been that the 
Government did not wish to talk to them 
and that they were deprived of their right 
to normal political activity by the prohibi- 
tion of their organisations. 

Without conceding that violence has ever 
been justified, I wish to say today to those 
who argued in this manner: 

The Government wishes to talk to all 
leaders who seek 1 

The unconditional lifting of the prohibi- 
tion on the said organizations places every- 
body in a position to pursue politics freely. 

The justification for violence which was 
always advanced, no longer exists. 

These facts place everybody in South 
Africa before a fait accompli. On the basis 
of numerous previous statements there is no 
longer any reasonable excuse for the con- 
tinuation of violence. The time for talking 
has arrived and whoever still makes excuses 
does not really wish to talk. 

Therefore, I repeat my invitation with 
greater conviction then ever: 

Walk through the open door, take your 
place at the negotiating table together with 
the Government and other leaders who 
have important power bases inside and out- 
side of Parliament. 

Henceforth, everybody's political points of 
view will be tested against their realism, 
their workability and their fairness. The 
time for negotiation has arrived. 

To those political leaders who have always 
resisted violence I say thank you for your 
principled stands. This includes all the lead- 
ers of parliamentary parties, leaders of im- 
portant organizations and movements, such 
as Chief Minister Buthelezi, all of the other 
Chief Ministers and urban community lead- 
ers. 

Through their participation and discus- 
sion they have made an important contribu- 
tion to this moment in which the process of 
free political participation is able to be re- 
Stored. Their places in the negotiating proc- 
ess are assured. 


CONCLUSION 
In my inaugural address I said the follow- 
ing: 


“All reasonable people in this country—by 
far the majority—anxiously await a message 
of hope. It is our responsibility as leaders in 
all spheres to provide that message realisti- 
cally, with courage and conviction. If we fail 
in that, the ensuing chaos, the demise of 
stability and progress, will forever be held 
against us. 

"History has thrust upon the leadership 
of this country the tremendous responsibil- 
ity to turn our country away from its 
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present direction of conflict and confronta- 
tion. Only we, the leaders of our peoples, 
can do it.” 

“The eyes of responsible governments 
across the world are focused on us. The 
hopes of millions of South Africans are cen- 
tered around us. The future of Southern 
AS depends on us. We dare not falter or 

This is where we stand: 

Deeply under the impression of our re- 
sponsibility. 

Humble in the face of the tremendous 
challenges ahead. 

Determined to move forward in faith and 
with conviction. 

I ask of Parliament to assist me on the 
road ahead. There is much to be done. 

I call on the international community to 
re-evaluate its position and to adopt a posi- 
tive attitude towards the dynamic evolution 
which is taking place in South Africa. 

I pray that the Almighty Lord will guide 
and sustain us on our course through un- 
chartered waters and will bless your labours 
and deliberations. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of Parliament, I 
now declare this Second Session of the 
Ninth Parliament of the Republic of South 
Africa to be duly opened. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 95—RELATING TO NEGO- 
TIATIONS RELATIVE TO 
GERMAN UNIFICATION 


Mr. SIMON (for himself and Ms. Mi- 
KULSKI) submitted the following con- 
current resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 

S. Con. Res. 95 

Whereas, a uniting of the two govern- 
ments of Germany into one entity appears 
likely in the near future; and 

Whereas, the people of Germany and all 
of Europe, who have experienced the pain- 
ful consequences of military aggression in 
the past, desire to live in peace and freedom 
in a Europe free of military aggression; 

Whereas, France, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia have special reason for making sure 
that great care is exercised as preparations 
are made for a united Germany; and 

Whereas, the upcoming conference on 
German unification includes only one of 
those three countries, France; and 

Whereas, the people of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia have suffered greatly when 
decisions were made on the future of Cen- 
tral Europe by other nations, without con- 
sultations with the Governments of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia; 

Whereas, other bordering nations have 
much at stake in the unification of Germa- 
ny: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring/, That it is the 
Sense of the Congress that Prime Minister 
Tadeusz Mazowiecki and President Vaclav 
Havel and other designated leaders of the 
Polish and Czechoslovak Governments 
should be consulted by the governments of 
the United States, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, Great Britain and France 
both prior to the upcoming meeting and 
during its sessions: Be it further 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the leaders 
of other bordering nations should also be 
consulted by the governments of the United 
States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
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lics, Great Britain and France both prior to 
the upcoming meeting and during its ses- 
sions. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I am 
submitting a concurrent resolution 
that calls for consultation with Poland 
and the other bordering countries of 
Germany in connection with the talks 
that are going to be taking place on 
the unification of Germany. I had 
frankly hoped that we would have 
clearance to take this up and suspend 
the rules and take it up immediately. 
There is objection by one member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee to 
doing that. So I am submitting it. I 
hope we can move it expeditiously. 

There is concern, particularly in 
Poland. There are only two nations 
that have experienced dramatic 
changes in the lifetimes of any of us in 
this body in connection with Germa- 
ny. One is France and one is Poland. 
France is a member of the two plus 
four, one of the big four that is going 
to be talking about this. 

There is concern in Poland that ac- 
tions are going to be taken without 
consultation with Poland. Frankly, the 
consultation should not be just with 
Poland. It should be with Czechoslova- 
kia, it should be with Austria, Den- 
mark, Netherlands, Begium. It should 
be with the other bordering countries. 
The resolution simply calls for that 
consultation; that the four superpow- 
ers—that is probably in incorrect ter- 
minology—that the United States, 
Soviet Union, France, and Great Brit- 
ain should not act independently with- 
out consulting with these other bodies. 

That is what the concurrent resolu- 
tion does, very simply. It will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I hope we can move it very 
quickly. 

I think it is significant that Mr. Gor- 
bachev has suggested that Poland 
should be considered. It seems to me 
to be not in our own national interest 
for Mr. Gorbachev to say Poland 
should be considered and we are not 
saying the same thing. It is not a very 
complicated thing that I am talking 
about. It is fairly simple. I hope we 
can get some positive action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator withhold? 

The Chair in her capacity as a Sena- 
tor from Maryland, asks unanimous 
consent to be included as an original 
cosponsor. 

Mr. SIMON. I will be honored to 
have the Senator from Maryland as an 
original cosponsor. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 247—RE- 
LATING TO HUMAN RIGHTS IN 
CUBA 


Mr. DOLE (for Mr. Mack), (for him- 
self, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. McCarN, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. Coats, 
Mr. GRAMM, and Mr. GORTON) submit- 
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ted the following resolution; which 
was considered and agreed to: 


S. Res. 247 


Whereas the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission (UNHRC) sent a delega- 
tion to Cuba to investigate violations of 
human rights in Cuba in September, 1988; 

Whereas the UNHRC delegation report 
found serious abuses of human rights, in- 
cluding 137 complaints of torture, cruel, in- 
human or degrading treatment or punish- 
ment”; 

Whereas the Cuban Government gave 
public guarantees that no reprisals would be 
taken against Cuban citizens testifying 
before the UNHRC delegation; 

Whereas after the visit of the UNHRC 
delegation more than twenty Cuban citizens 
who testified before the delegation were ar- 
rested, and the leaders of human rights 
groups imprisoned; 

Whereas ninety United States Senators 
wrote to the United Nations Secretary Gen- 
eral requesting that he intercede on behalf 
of Alfredo Mustelier Nuevo, Ernesto Diaz 
Rodriguez, and Mario Chanes de Armas, 
who have been incarcerated for over twenty 
years in Cuba; 

Whereas on March 9, 1989, the UNHRC 
called on the Secretary General of the 
United Nations to maintain direct contacts 
on the issues and questions contained in the 
report" on human rights in Cuba and take 
up the results of his efforts “in an appropri- 
ate manner”; 

Whereas the Secretary General of the 
United Nations has not acceded to the re- 
quests of the United States and other na- 
tions to provide a report on human rights 
situation in Cuba; 

Whereas the UNHRC has appointed Spe- 
cial Rapporteurs to investigate and report 
on the situation of human rights in such 
countries as Iran, Afghanistan, El Salvador 
and Romania: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That the Senate 
hereby— 

Condemns the Government of Cuba for 
retaliating against citizens who testified 
before the delegation of the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission (UNHRC); 

Urges the Government of Cuba to release 
all human rights activists and other politi- 
eal prisoners, particularly those who have 
suffered over twenty years in prison; 

Urges the Secretary General to prepare 
and make available to the 46th Session of 
the UNHRC a report on the results of his 
contacts with the Government of Cuba pur- 
suant to UNHRC Resolution 89-113; 

Urges the UNHRC to hold Cuba accounta- 
ble to the standards embodied in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; 

Urges the UNHRC to appoint a Special 
Rapporteur to investigate the situation of 
human rights in Cuba and to submit a 
report for consideration at the 47th Session 
of the United Nations Human Rights Com- 
mission. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 248—ES- 
TABLISHING AN ADVISORY 
PANEL ON CAMPAIGN FINANCE 
REFORM 
Mr. BYRD (for Mr. MITCHELL), (for 

himself and Mr. Dore) submitted the 

following resolution; which was con- 
sidered and agreed to: 
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S. RES. 248 


Resolved, That the majority and minority 
leaders of the Senate are authorized to as- 
semble an advisory panel (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Campaign Finance Reform 
Panel”) to assist in the formulation of 
policy relating to campaign finance reform. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate is au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, out of the ac- 
count for miscellaneous items, the actual 
and reasonable expenses (including ex- 
penses incurred prior to the date this reso- 
lution is agreed to) incurred by members of 
the Campaign Finance Reform Panel for 
transportation and per diem expenses, in 
carrying out their functions as members of 
such Panel. Such expenses shall be paid on 
vouchers certified by the majority leader (or 
his designee), or the minority leader (or his 
designee) of the Senate. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


STUDENT ATHLETE RIGHT-TO- 
KNOW ACT 


BRADLEY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1259 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. BRADLEY), (for 
himself, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. CocH- 
RAN) proposed an amendment to the 
bill «S. 580) to require institutions of 
higher education receiving Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to provide certain 
information with respect to the grad- 
uation rates of student-athletes at 
such institutions, as follows: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Student 
Athlete Right-to-Know Act". 

SEC. 2, FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) education is fundamental to the devel- 
opment of individual citizens and the 
progress of the Nation as a whole; 

(2) there is increasing concern among citi- 
zens, educators, and public officials regard- 
ing the academic performance of student- 
athletes at institutions of higher education; 

(3) an overwhelming majority of college 
presidents (86 percent) in a survey by the 
U.S. News and World Report believe that 
the pressure for success and financial re- 
wards in intercollegiate athletics interfers 
with the educational mission of the United 
States’ colleges and universities; 

(4) more than 10,000 athletic scholarships 
are provided annually by institutions of 
higher education; 

(5) prospective student atheltes and their 
families should be aware of the educational 
commitments prospective colleges make to 
athletes; and 

(6) knowledge of the graduation rates of 
student-athletes would assist prospective 
students and their families in making an in- 
formed judgment about the educational 
benefits available at a given institution of 
higher education. 

SEC. 3. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

(A) REPORTS TO THE SECRETARY.—Each in- 
stitution of higher education which receives 
Federal financial assistance and is attended 
by students receiving athletic scholarships 
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shall annually submit a report to the Secre- 
tary which contains— 

(1) the number of students at the institu- 
tion of higher education who received ath- 
letically related student aid for football, 
basketball, and all other sports, broken 
down by race and sex; 

(2) the number of students at the institu- 
tion of higher education, broken down by 
race and sex; 

(3) the graduation rate for students at the 
institution of higher education who received 
athletic scholarships for football, basket- 
ball, and all other sports, broken down by 
race and sex; 

(4) the graduation rate for first-time, full- 
time students, broken down by race and sex; 

(5) the average graduation rate for the 4 
most recent graduating classes of students 
at the institution of higher education who 
received athletically related student aid for 
football, basketball, and all other sports, 
broken down by race and sex; 

(6) the average graduation rate for the 4 
most recent graduating classes of all stu- 
dents, broken down by race and sex; and 

(7) the average graduation rate for the 10 
most recent graduating classes of students 
at the institution of higher education who 
received athletically related student aid for 
football, basketball, and all other sports, 
broken down by race and sex. 

(b) STUDENT NOTIFICATION.—When an in- 
stitution described in subsection (a) offers a 
potential student-athlete athletically relat- 
ed student aid, such institution shall pro- 
vide to the student and his parents, his 
guidance counselor, and coach the informa- 
tion contained in the report submitted by 
such institution pursuant to subsection (a). 

(c) SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES.—IÍ an institu- 
tion of higher education described in subsec- 
tion (a) finds that the information collected 
pursuant to subsection (a), because of ex- 
tenuating circumstances, does not provide 
an accurate representation of the school's 
graduation rate, the school may provide ad- 
ditional information to the student and the 
Secretary. 

(d) COMPARABLE INFORMATION.—Each insti- 
tution of higher education described in sub- 
section (a) may provide supplemental infor- 
mation to students and the Secretary show- 
ing the graduation rate when such gradua- 
tion rate does not include students transfer- 
ring into, and out of, such institution. The 
Secretary shall ensure that the data pre- 
sented to the student and the data submit- 
ted to the Secretary are comparable. 

SEC. 1. REPORT BY SECRETARY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall, 
using the data required under section 3, 
shall compile and publish a report contain- 
ing the information required under section 
3, broken down by— 

(1) individual institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and 

(2) athletic conferences recognized by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association and 
the National Assocition of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

(b) REPORT AVAILABILITY.—The Secretary 
shall make available copies of the report re- 
quired under subsection (a) to any individ- 
ual or secondary school requesting a copy of 
such report. 

SEC. 5. INFORMATION. 

The Secretary may, at his discretion, 
obtain the information required by section 3 
from a private, not-for-profit organization 
when, in the Secretary's opinion, such col- 
lection will reduce the paperwork burden 
imposed on higher education institutions. 
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SEC. 6. WAIVER. 

The Secretary shall waive the require- 
ments of this Act for any institution of 
higher education which is a member of an 
athletic association or athletic conference 
that voluntarily publishes graduation rate 
data (or has already agreed to publish the 
data) that, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
is substantially comparable to the informa- 
tion required under this Act. 

SEC. 7. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) The term “athletically related student 
aid" means any scholarship, grant, or other 
form of financíal assistance whose terms re- 
quire the recipient to particpate in an insti- 
tution of higher education's program of 
intercollegiate athletics in order to be eligi- 
ble to receive such assistance; 

(2) The term institution of higher educa- 
tion" has the same meaning given such term 
by section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1141(a)); 

(3) The term Secretary means the Sec- 
retary of Education; and 

(4) The term “graduation rate” means the 
percentage of students who enter an institu- 
tion in a specific year and receive a bache- 
lor's degree within 5 years. 

SEC. 8. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 

take effect October 1, 1991. 


FEDERAL CIVIL PENALTIES 
INFLATION ADJUSTMENT ACT 


GLENN AMENDMENT NO. 1260 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. GLENN) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill (S. 
535) to increase civil monetary penal- 
ties based on the effect of inflation, as 
follows: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out 1989“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 1990“. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT OF GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on 
Oversight of Government Manage- 
ment, Committee on Governmental 
Affairs, will hold a hearing on the 
Federal role in promoting and using 
special alternative incarceration on 
Thursday, March 1, at 9:30 a.m., in 
room 342 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I would like to announce for the 
public that a hearing has been sched- 
uled before the Subcommittee on 
Energy Regulation and Conservation 
of the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The hearing will take place Tuesday, 
March 27, at 9:30 a.m. in room SD-366 
of the Senate Dirksen Office Building 
in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on S. 1355, legislation 
to assist private industry in establish- 
ing a uniform residential energy effi- 
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ciency rating system, and for other 
purposes, 

For further information, please con- 
tact Allen Stayman at (202) 244-7865. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMERS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Consumer 
Subcommittee, of the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on February 22, 
1990, at 9:30 a.m. to hold a hearing on 
S. 1400, the Product Liability Reform 
Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Thursday, February 22, 
1990, at 2 p.m. to hold a closed hearing 
on intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN 

AFFAIRS 

Mr. BYRD Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Banking. Housing, and Urban 
Affairs be allowed to meet during the 
session of the Senate, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1990, at 10 a.m. to hold hear- 
ings on the Federal Reserve's First 
Monetary Policy Report for 1990. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 

WORKS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Thursday, 
February 22, beginning at 10 a.m., to 
hear presidential nominees Erich W. 
Bretthauer, nominated to be assistant 
administrator, Office of Research and 
Development, EPA; Jacqueline L. Phil- 
lips, nominated to be Federal cochair- 
man, ARC; and Hilda Gay Legg, nomi- 
nated to be alternate Federal cochair- 
man, ARC. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate 9:30 a.m., February 22, 1990, to 
receive testimony on the Department 
of Energy's implementation of the ci- 
vilian nuclear waste program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 22, at 2:30 P.M., on the nomination 
of Allan Victor Burman, to be adminis- 
trator for Federal Procurement Policy. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 22, at 9 a.m., on S. 1742, the Feder- 
al Information Resources Manage- 
ment Act of 1989. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Education, Arts and Human- 
ities of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, February 22, 1990, at 10 
a.m. for a hearing on S. 1675, the Ex- 
cellence in Teaching Act and S. 1676, 
the National Teacher Act of 1989. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized 
to meet in open session on Thursday, 
February 22, 1990, at 9 a.m. to receive 
testimony on the implications of 
changes in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe for Western security. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized 
to meet on Thursday, February 22, 
1990 at 2 p.m. in open session to con- 
sider the nomination of Adm. David E. 
Jeremiah, USN, to be Vice Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on European Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Thursday, February 
22, at 2 p.m. to hold a hearing on U.S. 
policy in Europe. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Thursday, February 
22, 1990, for the following hearings: 
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9:30 a.m.: Hearing on S. 1543, to au- 
thorize the Colonial Dames at Gun- 
ston Hall to establish a memorial to 
George Mason in the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

10:00 a.m.: Hearing on the nomina- 
tion of Robert William Houk, of Ohio, 
to be Public Printer; and 

11:00 a.m.: Hearing on S. 2120, to 
amend the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971 to provide for a voluntary 
system of spending limits and partial 
public financing of Senate general 
election campaigns, to limit contribu- 
tions by multicandidate political com- 
mittees, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON COURTS AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Courts and Administrative 
Practice of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Thursday, 
February 22, 1990, at 2:30 p.m., to hold 
a hearing on S. 1436, a bill to revise, 
streamline, and make more efficient 
the review of land and resource man- 
agement plans, together with sales 
and other actions implementing such 
plans, to clarify the jurisdiction and 
powers of the courts with regard to 
review of such plans and actions pur- 
suant thereto, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, NATIONAL 

PARKS AND FORESTS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands, National 
Parks and Forests of the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate at 2 p.m. on February 
22, 1990, to receive testimony on S. 
1578, to provide for the creation of an 
independent Historic Preservation 
Agency and a National Center for 
Preservation Technology, and for 
other purposes; and S. 1579, to amend 
the National Historic Preservation 
Act, the Historic Sites Act, the Ar- 
chaeological Resources Protection Act, 
the Abandoned Shipwreck Act, and 
certain related acts to strengthen the 
preservation of our historic heritage 
and resources, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Finance be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
February 22, 1990, at 9:30 a.m. to hold 
a hearing on the Budget Authoriza- 
tion for the U.S. Customs Service, and 
to examine the possibility of a 2-year 
authorization and to also consider pro- 
posed legislation relating to the ad va- 
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ee customs merchandise processing 
ee. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE IMPACTS OF THE EXPIRA- 
TION OF THE GREAT LAKES 
SET-ASIDE ON GREAT LAKES 
PORTS 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, as co- 
chair of the Senate Great Lakes Task 
Force, I rise to protest the expiration 
of the Great Lakes set-aside, a policy 
that has helped offset the negative im- 
pacts of cargo preference on the Great 
Lakes shipping industry. 

Cargo preference requires that a cer- 
tain percentage of U.S. food aid car- 
goes will be transported on U.S. flag 
vessels. This policy is intended to 
assure employment for the U.S. flag 
shipping industry, and encourage a 
healthy merchant marine. However, 
the reality for the Great Lakes mari- 
time commerce is that there is no reg- 
ular ocean-going U.S. flag service to 
the lakes and there will not be for the 
foreseeable future. Thus, every time 
cargo preference is expanded, Great 
Lakes ports lose out on opportunities 
to compete for these cargoes. This 
means that within the Great Lakes 
region, cargo preference hurts employ- 
ment in maritime related activities, 
and reduces merchant shipping activi- 
ty. 

Congress recognized this situation in 
1985 when it expanded cargo prefer- 
ence from 50 to 75 percent of the 
Public Law 480 Government food aid 
cargoes. The Great Lakes historically 
competed successfully for roughly 4 
percent of these cargoes. Because Con- 
gress foresaw that expansion of cargo 
preference would greatly curtail our 
region's ability to compete, and Con- 
gress' intent was not to hurt employ- 
ment but increase it, Congress created 
a Great Lakes set-aside guaranteeing 
that 4 percent of United States Gov- 
ernment food-aid cargoes would still 
be available to Great Lakes ports. 

The set-aside was authorized for 4 
years, while the increase in cargo pref- 
erence was indefinite. Despite our ear- 
nest efforts by Great Lakes Task 
Force members to extend the set-aside 
prior to expiration last fall, all of our 
attempts were blocked by members 
representing competing port ranges. 
The set-aside has now expired, and 
Great Lakes ports are feeling the 
damage as the new shipping season 
opens. 

The first round of bids for Public 
Law 480 cargoes were recently submit- 
ted to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture by Great Lakes ports. Last year, 
when the set-aside was still in effect, 
the ports won allocations totaling 
thousands of tons of cargoes during 
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the first round. This year the ports 
were the low bidder for a substantial 
portion of the allocations, but cargo 
preference policies prevented the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture from 
awarding any of the shipments to our 
ports. This outcome is neither effi- 
cient nor equitable. 

The 1990 farm bil and the Great 
Lakes Maritime Trade Act of 1989 
offer opportunities to redress this un- 
necessary blow to the Great Lakes ag- 
ricultural exports. The Great Lakes 
only seek the opportunity to compete 
on a level playing field with the other 
port ranges. Repeal of the 75-percent 
cargo preference policy to the histori- 
cal 50 percent, extension of the Great 
Lakes set-aside, and reflagging are 
among many possible resolutions to 
the present inequitable situation. 

Mr. President, I personally will be 
seeking appropriate committee action 
on these and other Great Lakes mari- 
time issues which I raise in S. 1350, my 
omnibus Great Lakes maritime trade 
bill—a bil which was cosponsored by 
12 Senators—and look forward to your 
assistance in addressing the legitimate 
needs of the Great Lakes region.e 


NOMINATION OF CLARENCE 
THOMAS 


e Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 6, the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee held a confirmation hearing on the 
nomination of Clarence Thomas as a 
U.S. circuit judge for the District of 
Columbia Circuit. During this hearing, 
a number of statements were made by 
Mr. Thomas that I find troubling. 

Before I outline my concerns, I 
would like to acknowledge that there 
is much to admire and respect about 
Clarence Thomas. He is truly a self- 
made man, having advanced from very 
humble beginnings to Chairman of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission [EEOC]. Along the way he at- 
tended law school at Yale University, 
served as assistant attorney general 
for the State of Missouri, and was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary for Civil 
Rights at the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation. These are significant achieve- 
ments that should be taken into ac- 
count when considering Mr. Thomas' 
fitness to serve on what is often de- 
scribed as the second most important 
court in the land. 

What must be taken as an equally 
important indication of Mr. Thomas’ 
ability to serve effectively on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit, however, is 
his track record in his most recent po- 
sition as Chairman of the EEOC. In 
that vein, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to briefly explain my under- 
standing of his performance in that 
capacity. 

As chairman of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, I am particularly 
concerned about, and committed to, 
strong and effective enforcement of 
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the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act [ADEA]. With this in mind, 
I was dismayed to learn about several 
erroneous statements made by Chair- 
man Thomas and his supporters re- 
garding his role in enforcing ADEA, 

At the hearing Mr. Thomas was 
praised by some for his 8-year tenure 
in which he took the EEOC “in sham- 
bles” and eliminated the case backlog, 
installed a new computer system for 
tracking cases, and managed the Com- 
mission’s funds more wisely. Such 
comments give the impression that 
Clarence Thomas saved the EEOC 
from certain demise. I believe that the 
several thousand age discrimination 
claimants who, during Chairman 
Thomas’ watch, lost their rights large- 
ly due to EEOC neglect and misman- 
agement would differ with this rose- 
colored view of the past 8 years. 

According to documents obtained by 
the staff of the Special Committee on 
Aging during an investigation of the 
EEOC by former Chairman John Mel- 
cher, the EEOC’s inventory backlog of 
33,000 in 1982 rose to over 61,000 in 
1987. During that same period, the 
number of unprocessed charges 300 
days old or older increased some 2,200 
percent, from 727 to 15,428. Therefore, 
far from eliminating its backlog, the 
EEOC was actually adding to it. 

In addition, words of praise for 
Chairman Thomas for modernization 
of the EEOC must be taken with a 
grain of salt. The Aging Committee’s 
investigation of EEOC found evidence 
that during Chairman Thomas’ tenure 
the Commission spent millions of dol- 
lars in a highly unreliable computer 
system that eventually had to be re- 
placed. Only recently has the EEOC's 
new Charge Data System begun to 
function properly and provide a reli- 
able national data base. 

Mr. Thomas' performance under 
questioning by members of the Judici- 
ary Committee regarding EEOC's en- 
forcement of the ADEA raised a 
number of concerns. Many of his re- 
sponses appeared to be shaky attempts 
at revisionist history. Under question- 
ing from Senator HATCH, Mr. Thomas 
stated that the EEOC had at one time 
allowed the statute of limitations for 
filing a case in Federal court lapse on 
900 ADEA cases. He claimed, however, 
that the situation has been corrected 
and that lapses are now down to two 
cases a year. 

These numbers are totally inaccu- 
rate and, some would say, border on 
misrepresentation. In fact, the EEOC's 
own figures indicate that the statute 
of limitations may have lapsed on well 
over 13,000 ADEA claims form 1984 to 
1988. Additionally, over 1,500 charges 
contracted out by the EEOC to State 
Fair Employment Practice Agencies 
[FEPA's] have been allowed to expire 
since 1988. 
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In 1987 Chairman Melcher, acting 
on a number of complaints, began an 
investigation into ADEA claims that 
the EEOC had allowed to lapse. In 
early September, Chairman Melcher 
requested that the EEOC provide him 
with information on how many ADEA 
cases had exceeded the 2 year statute 
of limitations. Although an internal 
survey of district offices showed that 
the EEOC had let at least 900 ADEA 
charges lapse, Mr. Thomas chose to re- 
define cases as charges which had 
been recommended for litigation, and 
he told the Aging Committee that 70 
such cases had expired. 

After months of fruitless attempts 
to obtain additional and accurate in- 
formation on this matter, the Aging 
Committee issued a February 1988 
subpoena to Chairman Thomas to pro- 
vide data on the lapsed charges. 
Thomas reported that from 1984 to 
1987, 779 charges had exceeded the 
statute of limitations. Two weeks later 
Thomas received an internal EEOC 
report indicating that 1,200 charges 
had expired in 1987 alone. 

Later in 1988, Congress passed the 
Age Discrimination Claims Assistance 
Act [ADCAA], which extended the 
statute of limitations 18 months for 
charges which were filed on or after 
January 1, 1984 and which expired on 
or before April 7, 1988. In complying 
with reporting requirements under 
ADCAA, the EEOC has admitted that 
it has mailed out more than 13,000 no- 
tices to older workers whose claims 
may have been allowed to expire 
during that period. 

As mentioned, Mr. Thomas pro- 
claimed to the Judiciary Committee 
that the problem of lapsed ADEA 
charges has been correcterd and that 
lapses are now running about 2 a year. 
In fact, EEOC documents submitted to 
the Judiciary Committee show that 
over 1,500 ADEA charges contracted 
out by the Commission to State 
FEPA’s for investigation have lapsed 
since ADCAA. 

Mr. Thomas’ response when con- 
fronted by Senator METZENBAUM with 
this fact was twofold. He initially 
stated that the EEOC has no control 
over the FEPA's. He further respond- 
ed by stating that the ADEA statute 
of limitations did not matter on those 
charges because they were filed under 
State antidiscrimination laws, which 
have no such limitations. These state- 
ments are certainly misleading, and 
raise serious questions about the nomi- 
nee’s appropriateness for the Federal 
bench. 

The EEOC contracts with FEPA’s to 
investigate a range of employment dis- 
crimination cases filed at the State 
level. While it is true that age discrim- 
ination charges lodged with FEPA's 
are filed under State antidiscrimina- 
tion laws, they also represent claims 
under the ADEA. Indeed, EEOC regu- 
lations make it clear that charges filed 
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with FEPA's under contract are con- 
sidered to be filed with the EEOC also. 

As the Federal entity charged with 
the enforcement of the ADEA, the 
EEOC has an inescapable duty to pro- 
tect the rights of ADEA claimants. 
The fact that a lapsed charge may still 
be valid under State law does not re- 
lieve the Commission of its fundamen- 
tal responsibility. 

The contracts between the EEOC 
and FEPA's require that a charge be 
investigated and sent to the EEOC 
within 18 months of the date the 
charge is filed. This is intended to give 
the EEOC time before the expiration 
of the 2 year statute of limitations to 
make a decision on litigating the 
charge or issuing a no cause letter to 
the claimant. If FEPA's violate this 
time frame, they don't get paid. In ad- 
dition, the EEOC can discontinue its 
relationship with poorly performing 
FEPA's. Most importantly, with its 
new computer system, the EEOC has 
the ability to track charges filed with 
FEPA's, and has the contractual right 
to take from the State agencies those 
charges found to be in danger of laps- 
ing. 

In conclusion, there should be little 
dispute that thousands of ADEA 
claimants have unfairly and unaccept- 
ably lost their rights during Chairman 
Thomas' 8-year tenure. We all agree 
that the massive lapses of ADEA 
charges prior to 1988 should have 
never happened. Likewise, we must 
recognize the tragedy and irony that 
even as Congress was acting to restore 
the rights of those who lose claims 
during that period, hundreds more 
cases were lapsing. 

Mr. President, the qualifications and 
experiences of any person nominated 
to fill such an important post as a 
judgeship on the D.C. Circuit must be 
closely scrutinized. There are few 
things I respect more than an individ- 
ual who has made a success of him or 
herself in the face of hardships. 
Indeed, Mr. Thomas’ accomplishments 
are to be applauded; however, the con- 
cerns I have outlined above should not 
be dismissed as irrelevent to the con- 
firmation process. 

I have not decided how I will vote on 
Mr. Thomas’ nomination; however, I 
will make my decision based on the 
scope of my knowledge about the 
nominee and his qualifications. It is 
my hope that all my colleagues will do 
the same. I look forward to reviewing 
the Senate Judiciary’s report and rec- 
ommendation on Mr. Thomas, as well 
as to any discussion which may occur 
on the floor regarding his nomina- 
tion.e 


OPPOSITION TO ANTI-SEMITISM 


e Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, today 
I rise to call to the attention of the 
Senate and to the world the signs of 
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an insidious rise of anti-Semitism in 
the Soviet Union. 

Unfortunately, some in the Soviet 
Union have translated the new open- 
ness in their country as the freedom to 
hate, the freedom to revive scapegoat 
tactics of the past, and the freedom to 
attack other peoples' religious herit- 
age. 

President Gorbachev's program of 
glasnost has lifted some of the con- 
straints on freedoms of expression, re- 
ligion and assembly in the Soviet 
Union. Changes in the Soviet Union 
and neighboring Eastern bloc coun- 
tries generally bave advanced the 
cause of freedom. But, as we note 
these positive trends, we must not 
overlook the growth of organized anti- 
Semitic movements like  Pamyat, 
which advocate religious hatred and 
violence against Soviet Jews. 

In 1988, I visited Kiev, Leningrad, 
and Moscow, and learned first-hand of 
the phenomenon of rising anti-Semi- 
tism. Mr. President, silence in the face 
of anti-Semitism is not acceptable. We 
will not be silent. We will not close our 
eyes. We will not sit on the sidelines. 
We must speak out. For this reason, I 
have joined with Senator SrwoN and 
other Members of the Senate to call 
on President Gorbachev to publicly 
condemn anti-Semitism in all its 
forms. Furthermore, I have asked Mr. 
Gorbachev to take quick action on 
pending proposals to permit those who 
have sought for many years to leave 
the Soviet Union to do so. 

Mr. President, I ask that an article 
by Vitalii I. Goldanksii, a member of 
the Soviet Council of Peoples Deputies 
and the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Supreme Soviet be printed in 
the Recorp. Mr. Goldanski, the direc- 
tor of the Semenov Institute of Chem- 
ical Physics of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, is considered the highest 
ranking Soviet official to acknowl- 
edge—in very clear terms—the rising 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union. His 
observations must be heeded by this 
body and by the world to prevent 
human rights and Soviet reform from 
being undermined by bigotry and prej- 
udice. 

The article follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Feb. 18, 1990] 


ANTI-SEMITISM: THE RETURN OF A RUSSIAN 
NIGHTMARE 


(By Vitalii I. Goldanskii) 

Supporters of President Gorbachev's per- 
estroika are increasingly alarmed by the 
possibility that this program of restructur- 
ing and reforms may collapse. Should this 
occur—and it cannot be ruled out even in 
the near future—it would be a disaster not 
only for the Soviet Union but for all hu- 
mankind. 

Many of the difficulties being encoun- 
tered by perestroika are well known outside 
the Soviet Union, as are some of the poten- 
tial consequences if perestroika fails. But 
too little attention has been given, until 
now, to the special dangers posed by the 
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growing aggressiveness in the Soviet Union 
of extreme right-wing, virulently anti-semit- 
ic groups that seek to subvert perestroika, 
to blame the country’s past and present 
problems on the Jews, and (as some of their 
propaganda states explicitly) to “finish 
what Hitler started.” 

These extremists are flourishing in the 
climate of spite, envy, scapegoating and 
hatred associated with the increasingly 
severe difficulties in the Soviet economy 
and growing ethnic tensions. They are per- 
haps already the strongest, and certainly 
the fastest growing, of the divisive forces 
pushing the country toward bloodshed and 
civil war. 

The extremist groups go by a variety of 
innocuous-sounding names, of which the 
best known outside the Soviet Union is the 
"National Patriotic Front Pamyat” (pamyat 
means '"memory"). A number of them re- 
cently entered into a confederation under 
the title of “Bloc of Social-Patriotic Move- 
ments of Russia." I prefer to call them Rus- 
sian monarcho-Nazis (or monarcho-fascists), 
to reflect their combination of deep rever- 
ence for the autocratic csarist Russian 
empire and ferocious hatred of Jews. 

Incredibly, the Russian monarcho-Nazis 
openly and widely condemn the Jews as the 
main culprits in all of the troubles of Russia 
from the October Revolution of 1917 up 
until the  present—including genocide 
against the Russian people in the form of 
the millions of Russian deaths in civil war, 
collectivization and various purges; destruc- 
tion of tens of thousands of Russian church- 
es and historical monuments; and spiritual 
poisoning of the people through the intro- 
duction of decadent and corrupt Western 
culture alien to Russian tradition. They 
even accuse the Jews of ritual murders and 
a worldwide conspiracy against humankind, 
making reference to the disgraceful hoax, 
“The Protocols of the Elders of Zion.” 

There is striking similarity, in fact, be- 
tween the views, programs and intentions of 
the Russian monarcho-Nazis and the origi- 
nal Nazi platform as laid out in Hitler's 
“Mein Kampf“ and other infamous docu- 
ments of the German Nazi period. This sim- 
ilarity, and the resemblance of the general 
situation in the Soviet Union in 1988-90 to 
that in Germany in 1931-33, have been pub- 
licized by progressive Soviet mass media. 
The newspaper Soviet Circus, for example, 
has printed a point-by-point comparison of 
Pamyat’s manifesto with the program of 
the Nazi Party of the 1930s. 

The main organization serving as a coordi- 
nator of the monarcho-Nazi forces is the 
Union of Writers of the Russian Federation 
(RSFSR). As outlets for their propaganda 
they have at their disposal such newspapers 
and journals as "Literaturnaya Rossiya” 
(Literary Russia), "Nash Sovremennik” 
(Our Contemporary), Molodaya Gvardija“ 
(Young Guards) and "Moscow." The leaders 
of this movement include many notorious 
writers, some scientists, some artists and 
others. 

The Nazi-type speeches and publications 
of these groups are becoming routine fea- 
tures of everyday life in the Soviet Union. 
Their form and content were analyzed by 
Prof. Herman Andreyev from Mainz Univer- 
sity in West Germany in a recent issue of 
the weekly magazine Ogonyok. He conclud- 
ed that in Western European countries such 
statements would be treated as unconstitu- 
tional, the persons propagating them would 
be called to account and the organizations 
supporting them would be dissolved. 

Yet the monarcho-Nazis seem to be meet- 
ing no serious opposition—indeed, more 
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often sympathy and connivance—from im- 
portant party and government leaders of 
the U.S.S.R. It is instructive, for example, 
that in the platform of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party on ethnic problems published in 
August 1989, not a single word was said 
about the anti-semitic campaign against so- 
called cosmopolites (1949), the shooting of 
leading Jewish writers and artists (1952), or 
the disgraceful Doctor's plot“ (1953), while 
many other Stalin-era crimes against vari- 
ous nationalities of the Soviet people were 
scrupulously mentioned. 

Similarly, an appeal by more than 200 
people's deputies of the U.S.S.R. to the Pre- 
sidium of the First Session of the Congress 
of People's Deputies in June 1989, express- 
ing concern about the "growing wave of 
anti-semitic activities, including open calls 
for violence that could lead to irretrievable 
consequences," went unanswered. That was 
also the fate of a letter written to Gorba- 
chev on this subject by 10 distinguished sci- 
entists and writers in September 1989. 

The explanation of such passivity on the 
part of the authorities seems quite simple. 
In addition to the evident sympathy of 
many authoríties on different levels to the 
views of the monarcho-Nazis, others who do 
not sympathize nonetheless hesitate to act 
because of the way the growing aggressive- 
ness of the monarcho-Nazis is linked to the 
bloody ethnic conflicts and intensifying sep- 
aratist movements in nearly all of the outly- 
ing districts of the Soviet Union. 

Specifically, this situation offers the mon- 
archo-Nazis considerable opportunities for 
blackmail and intimidation of Gorbachev 
and his closest advisers, through the claim 
that, in conditions of the "decline of 
empire,” the Russian heartland and her 
"genuine sons" constitute the only reliable 
basis for the preservation of Gorbachev's 
power. Such arguments are being used to 
push Gorbachev toward the right and to 
divide him from his true supporters on the 
left—the liberal intelligentsia. The result 
could be a repetition of the circumstances 
that produced the downfall of Khrushchev 
in 1964. 

In parallel with their attempts to intimi- 
date Gorbachev, the monarcho-Nazis have 
been openly attacking his foreign policy. 
They even have accused Gorbachev of being 
an agent in the service of the CIA and the 
Israeli intelligence, the Mossad. With this 
two-pronged strategy of intimidation and 
direct attack, the Russian monarcho-Nazis 
hope to attain either a decisive influence 
over Gorbachev's policies or his removal and 
replacement at the seat of power by sup- 
porters of their movement. 

What would that mean for Soviet Jews? 
The answer is all too clear from the similari- 
ty of the monarcho-Nazis' program to that 
of Hitler. The Russian monarcho-Nazis al- 
ready possess their equivalent to Hitler's SA 
and SS, in the form of the Pamyat move- 
ment. This movement does not disguise its 
intentions to carry out pogroms against the 
Jews, to whom it refers using the insulting 
world "zhidy" (yids). In fact, members of 
Pamyat have been organizing well-attended 
meetings all over the country to call for po- 
groms—even in Moscow's Red Square on 
Nov. 12, 1989—and no one has stood in their 
way. 

Hitler treated as Jews those who have 
more than one-quarter Jewish blood. 
Pamyat goes further. It has announced its 
intention to search for Jewish progenitors 
back to the 10th generation. New recuits to 
Pamyat are required to prove their “racial 
purity” and to provide to the organization 
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the home addresses of five Jews—no doubt 
for the purposes of the pogroms to come. 
Opponents of the monarcho-Nazi movement 
who happen to be “racially pure" or 
"Aryan" are characterized, along with all 
liberal intelligentsia, as masons“ (or 
“ghido-masons,” ie. supporters of Jews); 
and these are also the targets of pogrom 
propaganda. 

The brazenness of monarcho-Nazi threats 
against Soviet Jewry has been increasing. In 
addition to anti-semitic rallies and the dese- 
cration of Jewish cemeteries around the 
country, which have been going on for some 
time, it now seems that meetings of liberal 
intellectuals are no longer safe from disrup- 
tion by Pamyat thugs. 

On the evening of Jan. 18 of this year, for 
example, a meeting of the progressive 
“April” group of writers at the Central 
House of Writers in Moscow was invaded by 
some dozens of Pamyat monarcho-Nazis 
with megaphones. They roughed up some of 
the writers, forcibly ejected others from the 
hall, shouted anti-semitic slogans and an- 
nounced that their next visit will be with 
automatic weapons. They also designated 
St. George's Day, at the beginning of May, 
for a pogrom. The police were called but 
took their time in arriving, and there were 
no arrests. 

Further increases in anti-semitic activities 
(especially, of course, actual violence) surely 
will lead to a mass exodus of Jews, people of 
partly Jewish extraction and “racially pure" 
liberal intelligentsia. This new wave of emi- 
grants—refugees from monarcho-Nazi 
power—could reach several millions and 
would represent a serious brain-drain from 
the U.S.S.R. 

As for the possibility of another Holo- 
caust, it certainly could not reach the scale 
of earlier Nazi crimes: The world has 
changed too drastically in the last half cen- 
tury for that. But a wave of pogroms more 
or less along the lines of the infamous 
"Kristallnacht" cannot be ruled out— 
weaker if a government like the present one 
tries to oppose them, stronger if a successor 
government of the monarcho-Nazi stripe 
sympathizes with the pogrom lust. 

What should be done? As a start, the 
world public should be informed of the ac- 
tivities and intentions of the new followers 
of Hitler in the Soviet Union and should be 
told their names. The famous “Brown 
Book” published by anti-fascists in 1933, 
after all, was the first important step in the 
exposure of the Nazi crimes of that era. 
Clearly, the publishers of newspapers, jour- 
nals and books, and producers of electronic 
media, have an important role to play. 

The stakes are high. If the monarcho-Nazi 
prevail and perestroika collapses in an orgy 
of chauvinism and racism, the results are 
likely to include not only a rapidly growing 
degree of anarchy in the Soviet Union but 
even the outbreak of civil war. In a country 
still laden with tremendous stockpiles of nu- 
clear and chemical weapons, as well as a 
widespread network of nuclear power 
plants, such a chain of events could quickly 
become not just a national but an interna- 
tional catastrophe.e 


GAO REPORT ON B-2 PROGRAM 


è Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, this 
morning the General Accounting 
Office presented its first unclassified 
report on the B-2 program to the 
House Armed Services Committee. 
The report issues a strong warning 
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that the B-2 cost and schedule have 
changed significantly since 1986 and 
remain uncertain. 

The GAO makes clear that the Air 
Force will not fly before it buys." 
American taxpayers have already 
spent $25 billion on this program and 
to date, only 1 percent of the flight 
test program has been completed. 
GAO claims over $48 billion will be 
spent and 31 planes purchased before 
critical performance requirements will 
finally be tested. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of 
the executive summary of the GAO 
report be printed in the RECORD so 
that all Senators and their staff may 
review these findings. 

The summary follows: 

[GAO Feb. 22, 1990] 
Executive SUMMARY 
PURPOSE 


The B-2 bomber is one of the most costly 
Department of Defense programs. Its high 
cost and highly classified nature have made 
it the subject of considerable controversy. 
Since 1986, GAO has issued five classified 
reports on the B-2 program. Recent changes 
in the security classification of the program 
permit this unclassified report on the pro- 
gram's history and current cost, schedule, 
and test status. This report contains infor- 
mation from our prior classified reports 
that is now unclassified and updated as nec- 
essary. 

BACKGROUND 


The B-2 has been in full-scale develop- 
ment since 1981. It is a flying wing aircraft 
with two crew members and provisions for a 
third. It has twin weapon bays and four en- 
gines and is designed to perform the tradi- 
tional long-range bomber role for both nu- 
clear and non-nuclear missions. The Air 
Force believes the B-2 has the greatest po- 
tential for a future capability against tar- 
gets of uncertain locations, although con- 
cerns exist about the difficulties of locating 
movable targets. 

The Air Force has been developing the B- 
2 while producing and deploying the B-1B 
bomber to modernize the aging B-52 
bomber fleet. The B-2 is being developed to 
take advantage of low observable technol- 
ogies, which, when combined with on-board 
avionics, are intended to allow penetration 
of current and postulated Soviet defenses. 

In 1981 the Air Force estimated the cost 
to procure 133 B-2s—6 development aircraft 
and 127 production aircraft—would be $32.7 
billion in 1981 dollars. In 1986 the Depart- 
ment of Defense announced the estimated 
cost would be $36.6 billion in 1981 dollars, 
which was equivalent to $58.2 billion in es- 
calated dollars over the life of the B-2's pro- 
curement. The cost estimate and the related 
program schedule became the baseline from 
which subsequent budget and schedule 
changes are measured. 

RESULTS IN BRIEF 


The B-2 program's cost and schedule have 
changed significantly since 1986 and remain 
uncertain. The B-2 acquisition strategy in- 
cludes cost and schedule projections that 
rely on very high annual funding levels and 
on ordering a large number of planes before 
the necessary testing to demonstrate that 
the B-2 can perform its mission is complet- 
ed. 

Since 1986 the B-2 cost estimate increased 
$12 billion, and the final B-2 delivery was 
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extended 3 years to 1999. Future schedule 
changes and cost increases will occur if pro- 
jected annual funding requirements are not 
appropriated or if planned program savings 
are not achieved. 

The flight test program has just begun. If 
current schedules are met, it will be at least 
3 years before critical performance require- 
ments have been fully tested. That is the 
point in testing where problems are typical- 
ly discovered. At that time, under the cur- 
rent schedule, over $48 billion would have 
been appropriated and 31 aircraft would 
have been ordered. In view of these uncer- 
tainties, as well as changing world condi- 
tions, GAO believes that alternative acquisi- 
tion strategies should be considered. 

Major design changes early in the B-2's 
development caused manufacturing difficul- 
ties that have contributed to a slower pro- 
duction schedule and labor cost increases. 
Contractors have reported improvements in 
productivity and reductions in manufactur- 
ing defects, but these improvements are less 
than anticipated. Also, further manufactur- 
ing improvements may be hindered by con- 
tinuing design changes. 

PRINCIPAL FINDINGS 


Cost Estimate Increases: In June 1989 the 
B-2 program was estimated to cost $70.2 bil- 
lion, a $12 billion increase from the baseline 
estimate. The June 1989 estimate depends 
on achieving $6.2 billion in savings through 
a cost reduction initiatives program and 
multiyear procurement strategy. The 
amount of savings and the feasibility of 
achieving them are uncertain. If the pro- 
jected savings are not realized, additional 
funding will be required, and the B-2 pro- 
gram's schedule may be extended. 

Since 1986 B-2 estimated cost increases 
have been caused primarily by an incom- 
plete aircraft design at the start of manu- 
facturing, underestimated material costs, 
and production schedule extensions. The 
most recent increase, $2.6 billion, occurred 
between January and June 1989 and was 
primarily due to extending the schedule 1 
year. 

Funding Assumptions: The current acqui- 
sition plan requires funding of $5.3 billion in 
fiscal year 1991 and $7.5 to $8 billion annu- 
ally for fiscal years 1992 through 1995 to 
achieve the estimated program cost of $70.2 
billion. If these funding levels are not 
achieved, the Air Force will have to delay or 
reduce the B-2's production program. 

Program Schedule Changes: The B-2 pro- 
gram schedule has changed each year since 
1986. The latest change in June 1989 de- 
layed both the first full production and 
multi-year procurement decisions by 1 year. 
It also extended the B-2 final deliveries 
from 1998 to 1999. The last B-2 delivery is 
now scheduled 3 years later than planned in 
the 1986 baseline estimate. 

The Secretary of Defense approved this 
schedule extension because delays in com- 
pleting the first aircraft delayed the start of 
flight testing. If the production schedule 
had not been extended, the concurrency in 
the program would have increased. The 
schedule extension maintained the previous- 
ly planned relationship between flight test- 
ing and production. 

Manufacturing Problems: GAO reported 
in August 1988 that the contractors were en- 
countering manufacturing problems, as evi- 
denced by a large number of manufacturing 
defects, inefficient labor, and the transfer of 
work originally planned to be accomplished 
at the subcontractor plants to the final as- 
sembly site. These problems were caused in 
part because, to maintain schedule, manu- 
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facturing was started before the aircraft 
design was complete. 

Manufacturing data collected in 1989 
showed that the contractors are resolving 
some of these problems. The contractors are 
reporting they have reduced the number of 
manufacturing defects, improved worker ef- 
ficiency, and transferred less work to the 
final assembly site. However, these improve- 
ments were less than anticipated. 

As in the case of other programs, the con- 
tractors are initiating many changes to engi- 
neering drawings, which continue to disrupt 
the manufacturing process. Some of these 
changes require new parts, new tooling, and 
changes to the manufacturing plan, which 
hinder efforts to stabilize the manufactur- 
ing process. 

B-2 Flight Test Program: The B-2 flight 
test program began on July 17, 1989, with 
the first flight of the aircraft. To date, 1 
percent of the flight test program has been 
completed. The program will likely continue 
into 1994. The pace of testing will increase 
as the remaining five development aircraft 
become available for testing. 

The first 1'4 years of flight testing is to 
demonstrate basic B-2 air worthiness and 
provide preliminary data on the low observ- 
able features of the aircraft. More critical 
operational testing, including integrated of- 
fensive and defensive avionics, where prob- 
lems have frequently been discovered on 
other programs, is scheduled to begin in 
1992. 


MATTER FOR CONGRESSIONAL CONSIDERATION 


There has been much debate on whether 
the Department of Defense can realistically 
expect to receive the funding levels project- 
ed by the Department for the B-2 program. 
Because of this and the fact that critical 
testing is several years away, the Congress 
may wish to require the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide an analysis of alternative 
acquisition plans for the B-2 program, in- 
cluding various annual funding levels. This 
analysis would provide the Congress with in- 
formation on options for future funding de- 
cisions and their related impact on the B-2's 
cost and schedule. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

GAO did not request official written com- 
ments on this report. However, GAO dis- 
cussed a draft of this report with Depart- 
ment of Defense officials and incorporated 
their comments where appropriate.e 


SMALL GOVERNMENTS REGULA- 
TORY PARTNERSHIP ACT OF 
1989 


e Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
recently cosponsored Senator GLENN's 
bill, S. 1758, the Small Governments 
Regulatory Partnership Act of 1989. I 
believe this legislation will be most 
beneficial to small governments in re- 
lieving the burden placed on it by the 
Federal Government. Most Senators 
have many small governments—vil- 
lages, towns, townships—in his or her 
State; Minnesota, the State I am 
proud to represent, has many such 
small governments. 

This bill, Mr. President, will clarify 
that the Regulatory Flexibility Act 
[RFA] applies to small governments as 
well as to small businesses. Oftentimes 
the Federal Government asks too 
much of the local government. Since 
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the RFA was passed, whenever a Fed- 
eral agency issues a regulation, it must 
certify whether the regulation will 
affect small entities. Small entities in- 
cludes both small businesses and small 
governments. Currently, the enforce- 
ment of the RFA is by the Office of 
Advocacy at the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Naturally, their empha- 
sis is on small businesses rather than 
small governments. 

S. 1758 would establish an Office of 
Small Government Advocacy within 
the Office of Management and Budget 
[OMB], headed by a Director for 
Small Government Advocacy. The Di- 
rector shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with Senate confirmation. That 
individual needs to be familiar with 
small government needs, and with the 
difficulties these communities encoun- 
ter with the Federal regulatory proc- 
ess. It is believed this office could be 
staffed, and perhaps even funded, by 
existing OMB personnel and re- 
sources. 

The Office of Small Government 
Advocacy will be assisted by a small 
government coordinator within certain 
Federal agencies. These coordinators 
will watch their own agencies’ actions 
under the RFA, and provide support 
and data to the Office for Small Gov- 
ernment Advocacy. 

The legislation, Mr. President, will 
also establish an Interagency Commit- 
tee of Small Government Coordinators 
within OMB. This committee will be 
responsible for coordinating the pro- 
grams, plans, and policies of the small 
government coordinators. 

S. 1758 will make it more difficult 
for agencies to exercise some of the 
RFA’s waiver provisions. In fact, an 
agency would be required to provide 
evidence and citation of data sources 
when it claims that a proposed regula- 
tion will have no ill effects on small 
entities. 

Finally, the legislation would require 
agencies to use standard measures 
when analyzing the effect of regula- 
tions on small governments. 

I believe the Small Governments 
Regulatory Partnership Act of 1989 
could relieve some of the burden Fed- 
eral regulations place on small govern- 
ments. I am proud to be a cosponsor of 
Senator GLENN's legislation, and I en- 
courage my colleagues to support this 
bill.e 


FALLON FEDERAL CHILD CARE 
CENTER OPENING 


@ Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
was very pleased to participate in the 
opening earlier this month of the 
Fallon Federal Child Care Center in 
Baltimore. The opening of this excel- 
lent facility comes at a time when the 
need for more and better child care 
services is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent. I am pleased that Federal em- 
ployees working in the Fallon Building 
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and other working parents wil now 
have the opportunity to leave their 
children in the hands of an experi- 
enced, professional staff during the 
workday. 

The Fallon Child Care Center is op- 
erated by the YWCA and provides 
full-time and drop-in day care for chil- 
dren ages 2 through 5. In addition, a 
holiday and summer program will be 
offered for children ages 6 to 12. Chil- 
dren of all Federal employees as well 
as the public are welcome at the 
center. 

This facility was sponsored by the 
Internal Revenue Service, the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the General Serv- 
ices Administration, and the Federal 
Highway Administration. These four 
agencies, together with the remaining 
Federal agencies which have offices lo- 
cated in the Fallon Federal Office 
Building, will provide continuing fund- 
ing for the program. Additional fund- 
ing will be provided by the YWCA, the 
CFC, and private donors. 

The generous support of these agen- 
cies and organizations enables the 
center to offer exceptional child care 
at significantly lower fees than are 
typically charged by child care serv- 
ices. In view of recent statistics indi- 
cating the inadequacy of the existing 
supply of child care services to meet 
the needs of children whose mothers 
are in the labor force, I share the view 
of the Fallon Child Care Center's 
sponsors that the opening of this facil- 
ity addresses a critical need to offer 
quality, affordable child care for the 
children of all parents employed in 
the Fallon Building. 

It is unfortunate that most Ameri- 
can working mothers and their chil- 
dren do not have the same opportuni- 
ty. There are more than 9 million chil- 
dren under the age of 6 with working 
mothers. Over half of all mothers with 
infants under 1 year of age work out- 
side the home. In the past 15 years, 
the number of preschool children with 
mothers in the work force has in- 
creased by 75 percent, and the number 
of school-aged children with working 
mothers has grown by 22 percent. Yet, 
a study completed by the National As- 
sociation for the Education of Young 
Children reported that in 1986, li- 
censed day care services were capable 
of accommodating just 2.1 million chil- 
dren—only 24 percent of all preschool 
children with working mothers. The 
Census Bureau reported that in 1985, 
over 2 million school-aged children 
spent a portion of the day unsuper- 
vised while their parent or parents 
worked. In Maryland, a study under- 
taken by the Johns Hopkins Institute 
for Policy Studies at the request of 
the Maryland Department of Human 
Resources indicates that there is a 
great need for increased day care fa- 
cilities for both preschool and school- 
aged children. 
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As an original cosponsor of the Act 
for Better Child Care, I was very 
pleased that this legislation was 
passed by the Senate on June 23, 1989. 
It remains my view that the ABC bill 
will help establish a national commit- 
ment to extend the availability of 
quality, affordable child care such as 
that offered by the Fallon Federal 
Child Care Center to all working par- 
ents and their children. It has become 
increasingly apparent that economic 
trends will continue to bring larger 
numbers of mothers into the work 
force, and it is my hope that similar 
legislation will receive prompt consid- 
eration in the House of Representa- 
tives. 


JENIFER JONES, CYPRUS HIGH 
SCHOOL, MAGNA, UT 


e Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to a very talented 
young woman from my home State of 
Utah who has just been chosen as the 
1990 western regional recipient of the 
1990 Amateur Athletic Union/Mars 
Milky Way High School All-American 
Award. Jenifer Jones, a senior at 
Cyprus High School in Magna, UT, is 
one of eight students nationally to re- 
ceive this award. 

The criteria for this award are mani- 
fold. In addition to academic and ath- 
letic prowess, the recipient must also 
participate in community events. Jen- 
ifer, a 4.0 student, is a General Ster- 
ling Scholar and a member of both the 
National Honor Society and the Na- 
tional Honor Roll. She was awarded 
the Century III Leadership Award and 
won the Disney World “Dreamer & 
Doer" for the State of Utah. In addi- 
tion, she is a talented musician and 
composed her school fight song. 

In addition to her many scholastic 
achievements, Jenifer is the captain of 
the Cyprus High School girl's basket- 
ball, volleyball, and track teams, earn- 
ing varsity letters in all three sports. 
She was selected as a member of the 
all-region basketball team, the all- 
State volleyball first team, and was 
awarded the outstanding distance 
runner. 

Jenifer also participates in church 
and community events. She is the con- 
gregation organist at her church, 
founded the Piano Achievement Day, 
and is a member of the drug youth 
committee. In addition, she coordinat- 
ed a youth conference at Utah State 
University. 

Jenifer is now eligible to be one of 
the two national recipients of this 
award, and I am very happy that such 
an accomplished young woman is rep- 
resenting Utah.e 
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FAIR OR FOUL: BEYOND 
pe pps ELECTION IN NICARA- 
A 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, like umpires in a World Series 
baseball game, the whole world seems 
to be standing around polling places in 
Nicaragua this coming weekend, ob- 
serving the election and getting ready 
to declare the results either “fair” or 
“foul.” 

The stakes are significant in making 
that declaration, but there are also 
pitfalls in overemphasizing the fair“ 
or “foul” call. Sandinista actions after 
the elections are perhaps even more 
important than the elections them- 
selves. 

Before acting hastily after declaring 
the elections fair or foul, U.S. policy- 
makers would be wise to take a quick 
"time out"—at least long enough to 
survey the scene and resist the temp- 
tation to make rash judgments that 
might not bear the test of time. 

Regardless of the outcome, Nicara- 
gua's much touted elections are only 
one step in the long process of democ- 
ratization. The elections are not the 
end objective. They represent one es- 
sential element in a much broader 
process of establishing a peaceful, 
democratic, open society. 

Even if the Sandinistas win an elec- 
tion that international observers and 
the internal opposition consider to 
have met acceptable standards, and 
that victory is by no means assured, in 
no way does that imply that we will 
immediately return to fully normal- 
ized bilateral relations between the 
United States and Nicaragua. The sin- 
gular, if significant, act of conducting 
a fair election process does not auto- 
matically grant Nicaragua lifetime 
membership in the family of demo- 
cratic nations. 

I support Secretary of State James 
Baker’s recent statements regarding 
future directions of United States 
policy toward Nicaragua. Secretary 
Baker recently stated that the United 
States would be prepared to improve 
relations with any government that 
wins a certifiably free and fair election 
in Nicaragua." He also stated, howev- 
er, there would have to be a testing 
period, some period of time during 
which we can satisfy ourselves that 
they—the Sandinistas—have indeed 
stopped shipping SA-7 missiles and 
other military equipment to the Marx- 
ist FMLN guerrillas in El Salvador. 

We must also acknowledge that our 
past policy of supporting the armed 
Nicaraguan Contras is dead in the 
water, no longer a credible option in a 
country that desperately wants peace 
and an opportunity to pick up the 
pieces and move on. If the elections 
are generally considered free and fair, 
we must be prepared to accept the 
election and then define those issues 
that really matter—issues that can be 
used to define a new, more construc- 
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tive bilateral relationship between the 
United States and Nicaragua. 

So, what comes next—regardless of 
who wins Sunday’s elections? And, 
what do we—as U.S. citizens and pol- 
icymakers—do on Monday morning? 

Beyond evaluating the full range of 
assessments from the international ob- 
servers, I'd suggest we watch both the 
winners and losers and see how they 
act, both in victory and in defeat. 

If the Sandinistas lose, will they be 
the first government in Nicaraguan 
history to relinquish power in a peace- 
ful transition? As either winners or 
losers, will they give up Sandinista 
party control of the army and police? 
If they lose, will they accept their role 
as a minority political party? 

Regardless of the outcome, will the 
Sandinistas finally end their support 
for the FMLN guerrillas in El Salva- 
dor? Will they, in coordination with a 
Contra army demobilization, drastical- 
ly cut the size of their military and se- 
curity forces? Will they permit the po- 
litical opposition to operate as a legiti- 
mate democratic force—a force that 
will not be abused, but will be consult- 
ed and respected? 

This past year has marked an amaz- 
ing watershed in world history—away 
from tyranny and repression and in 
the direction of freedom and economic 
opportunity. Nicaraguans deserve to 
cross that watershed, as well. In Cen- 
tral America, as elsewhere, there's a 
distinct and encouraging trend away 
from the authoritarianism represented 
by the first 10 years of Sandinista 
rule. Nicaragua is the final holdout. 

And, while some will contend that 
Sunday's election will not live up to 
the standards set by  Nicaragua's 
neighbors, we must be prepared to 
accept its results. 

But, as Americans, we also have a re- 
sponsibility to keep democracy from 
being defined by singular events, with- 
out considering the broader range of 
circumstances in the country. 

The Nicaraguan elections can help 
define our future relations with a 
nation toward which we have shown 
heavyhandedness in the past. And, 
some might argue, the job of defining 
that new United States-Nicaraguan re- 
lationship is as simple as calling one 
election “fair” or “foul.” It is not. 

I would content today’s vote repre- 
sents much more—the opportunity for 
a new and more constructive policy. 
But, determining the full extent of 
that opportunity will take patience. 
And, it will take time.e 


DEDICATION OF LA VERTA L. 
TERRY 


@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, Febru- 
ary marks the annual observance of 
National TRIO Day, enacted by a 
joint resolution of Congress which 
each year recognizes the contributions 
and importance of federally supported 
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initiatives which work to assure equal 
opportunity in postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

In Indiana, there are 26 such pro- 
grams, including Upward Bound, Stu- 
dent Support Services, Talent Search, 
Educational Opportunity Centers, and 
the Ronald E. McNair Post Baccalau- 
reate Achievement which annually 
oversees 10,000 Hoosier citizens. 

On this occasion, I wish to acknowl- 
edge the dedication and commitment 
of a very special individual, Mrs. La 
Verta L. Terry, who has dedicated 22 
years of her professional career in 
service to the students of Indiana. 

Born on November 10, 1926, in 
Brasil, IN, La Verta entered the work 
force at the tender age of 10, working 
part time before and after school. 
During the summer, La Verta worked 
full time. Admitted to the Indiana 
University School of Music and the re- 
cipient of a merit scholarship, La 
Verta instead enrolled in Southern 
Christian College and went on to re- 
ceive her baccalaureate degree from 
Jarvis College. 

In 1963, La Verta began her career 
as a substitute teacher in the Monroe 
County School. A year later she ac- 
cepted a full-time teaching position. 

In 1968, she joined the staff of Indi- 
ana University as assistant to Dean 
Rozelle Boyd of the university divi- 
sion. Together they established what 
would become the Groups Program 
which still services hundred of Indiana 
University students each year. 

“Ms. Terry," as she is affectionately 
referred to by her many students both 
past and present, now serves in the ca- 
pacity of director of the Groups Pro- 
gram. In its over 20-year history the 
program has served well over 4,000 
students and touched the lives of 
many others by providing that first 
opportunity for a postsecondary edu- 
cation for those who otherwise would 
not have attended college. 

With a rare combination of talents 
that inspire, motivate, challenge, and 
encourage, La Verta Terry has served 
not only as a role model, but in many 
cases family to those individuals fortu- 
nate enough to participate in her pro- 
gram. Her work goes far beyond the 
routine 9 to 5, and she still spends 
countless hours devoting herself to in- 
dividuals who find themselves in need 
of her counsel and advice. To this day, 
her former students remain in contact 
with their special mentor in Blooming- 
ton. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in rec- 
ognizing an outstanding Hoosier, La 
Verta L. Terry, for her many contribu- 
tions to Indiana and the Nation.e 


DENIAL OF SOVIET VISAS TO 
CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, this 
coming Saturday, February 24, the 
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people of Lithuania will go to the polls 
in the first multiparty elections they 
have held since their nation was forc- 
ibly incorporated into the Soviet 
Union 50 years ago. It’s a momentous 
occasion. And, for obvious reasons, it 
has become the focus of worldwide at- 
tention. 

This is both the test and the promise 
of the much-discussed new thinking in 
Moscow. The central authorities have 
begun to allow glasnost and political 
perestroika to extend beyond the 
bounds of theory and debate and be 
put into actual practice. Lithuania’s 
opposition parties are campaigning for 
seats in the national legislature. Be- 
cause they haven’t had any experience 
doing this in the past—political parties 
hardly have experience even existing 
in the open, let alone trying to run 
campaigns—they have looked to estab- 
lished parliamentary institutions, like 
ours, for some advice on how best to 
put their message before the voters. 
This is glasnost in action. And it is tre- 
mendously encouraging. 

Unfortunately, mixed in with these 
examples of new thinking run some 
currents of old thinking. I learned last 
night that a bipartisan delegation of 
U.S. Congressmen, headed by my good 
friend and fellow Illinoisian Dick 
DURBIN, was denied a visa to enter the 
U.S.S.R. The purpose of their visit was 
straightforward: it was to have been a 
fact-finding mission to Lithuania, de- 
signed to give members of the U.S. 
Congress first-hand exposure to the 
changes in that Republic that are a 
direct result of President Gorbachev's 
reform policies. 

But the Soviet authorities turned 
them down. And the visa refusal came 
not from a mid-level consular official, 
but from no less a body of stature 
than the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet. 
The decision stated that the presence 
of foreign legislators in the Soviet 
Union at this time was not desirable, 
because it is not possible to render 
them the necessary assistance and 
hospitality. This, despite the fact that 
a delegation from the Canadian Par- 
liament had already arrived in Lithua- 
nia. And despite the fact that the 
United States Congress recently 
played host to a delegation from the 
same Supreme Soviet. 

The real reason for the turndown 
could be found a little further down in 
the official Soviet statement. It said 
the invitation to the Congressman had 
been offered by an improper author- 
ity—namely, the Lithuanian Reform 
Movement Sajudis. Moscow, trying to 
safeguard its prerogative against the 
rising tide of decentralization, said 
such invitations could be offered only 
by the Supreme Soviet. 

Mr. President, I am willing to make 
a small wager that if that invitation 
had been made by the Lithuanian 
Communist Party, and not Sajudis, 
the Supreme Soviet in Moscow could 
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have found a way to endorse it, and 
visas would have been on the table in 
no time flat. 

This episode is especially frustrating 
because it reminds me of a similar ex- 
perience I had in 1985 during a visit to 
the Soviet Union. In the process of ap- 
plying for Soviet visas I encountered a 
fair amount of foot-dragging whenever 
I mentioned my desire to visit the 
Lithuanian capital of Vilnius, where I 
planned to hold some informal meet- 
ings. Eventually I received the visa, 
but when I arrived in Leningrad and 
tried to fly to Lithuania, I was told 
there would be a delay of 2 weeks. 
Both the consulate general in Lenin- 
grad and the Embassy in Moscow 
made protests in my behalf, but the 
Soviet authorities would not be moved 
and I was not allowed to go to Vilnius. 

That was, as I said, in 1985, not long 
after General Secretary Gorbachev 
came to power. In many areas there 
have been truly revolutionary changes 
since that time, as the upcoming elec- 
tion in Lithuania demonstrates. But as 
we can see from the regrettable and, 
in my opinion, misguided decision to 
deny visas to an official delegation of 
the U.S. Congress, in other important 
respects there has been little if any 
change at all. But I think the people 
of Lithuania are going to have the last 
word on that this Saturday.e 


ORDERS FOR FRIDAY, FEBRU- 
ARY 23; MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
26, AND TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 
27, 1990 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
about to propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request. I am advised by staff of 
the distinguished Republican leader 
that this is agreeable to him. Perhaps 
Senator HaATcH might remain and con- 
firm that with the staff. This involves 
the schedule through next Tuesday 
for the Senate. 

RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate completes 
its business today, it stand in recess 
until 10 a.m. on Friday, February 23, 
and that on Friday, the Senate meet 
in pro forma session only, with no 
business conducted. 

RECESS UNTIL 11:30 A.M. MONDAY, MORNING 

BUSINESS 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that at the close of the pro forma ses- 
sion, the Senate stand in recess until 
11:30 a.m. on Monday, February 26; 
that on Monday, following the time 
for the two leaders, there be a period 
for morning business until 12 noon, 
with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for up to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

CONSIDERATION OF S. 1430 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at 12 
noon on Monday, the Senate begin 
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consideration of S. 1430, the National 

and Community Service Act of 1989. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 

out objection, it is so ordered. 

MOTION TO PROCEED TO CONSIDERATION OF 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 212; VOTE ON CLO- 
TURE MOTION 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 

further ask unanimous consent that at 

2:15 p.m. on Tuesday, February 2", 

there be 2 hours of debate, equally di- 

vided between Senators BYRD and 

Dore on the motion to proceed to 

Senate Joint Resolution 212, and that 

at 4:15 p.m., the Senate proceed to 

vote on the motion to invoke cloture 
on the motion to proceed, with the live 
quorum having been waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, votes are 
possible Tuesday morning in relation 
to the national service bill. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MITCHELL. For the informa- 
tion of Senators planning their sched- 
ules, let me summarize the schedule 
for the next several days. As I an- 
nounced earlier, there will be no fur- 
ther rollcall votes today, and the 
Senate will be in pro forma session 
only tomorrow. 

On Monday, the Senate will come in 
at 11:30 and then beginning at noon 
will go to the national service bill. 
There wil be no rollcall votes on 
Monday, but it is anticipated that 
there will be debate, and if any Sena- 
tor has amendments and is prepared 
to offer them, he or she should be pre- 
pared to do so at that time. 

Any votes ordered on Monday will be 
stacked on Tuesday. It is possible, 
indeed, that there will be votes on 
Tuesday morning on that bill. 

On Tuesday, after the party caucus- 
es, at 2:15 there will be 2 hours of 
debate on the motion to invoke cloture 
on the motion to proceed to the Arme- 
nian resolution, and the vote on that 
cloture motion will be held at 4:15 p.m. 
on Tuesday, the mandatory live 
quorum having been waived by virtue 
of this unanimous consent agreement. 

After that vote, if we have not fin- 
ished the national service bill by then, 
we will return to it and I hope be able 
to complete it promptly thereafter. 

Following that, and probably on 
Wednesday morning, we will return to 
the Clean Air Act. It is my expectation 
that by then, there will be a substitute 
to be offered either embodying an 
agreement reached between members 
of the committee and the administra- 
tion, or absent that agreement, a sub- 
stitute prepared by the committee in- 
corporating some aspects of that 
agreement. And in any event, we will 
be back on clean air with the expecta- 
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tion that we will stay on that until we 
then finish it. 

So, Mr. President, for the informa- 
tion of Senators, there will be no votes 
tomorrow or Monday. There will be 
votes Tuesday, including a cloture vote 
at the specific time of 4:15 on the Ar- 
menian resolution, and then we hope 
to finish national service and be on 
clean air until we finish that. I thank 
my colleague from Utah, and the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader for his 
courtesy. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, does the 
distinguished Republican leader have 
any further statement to make or any 
business he would like to transact? 

Mr. DOLE. Nothing further. I thank 
my colleague. 
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Mr. BYRD. I thank the Republican 
leader. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move in accordance with 
the order previously entered that the 
Senate stand in recess until the hour 
of 10 a.m. on tomorrow, Friday, Febru- 
ary 23, 1990. 

The motion was agreed to and, at 
6:47 p.m., the Senate recessed until 
Friday, February 23, 1990, at 10 a.m. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 22, 1990: 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


ROBERT H. GENTILE, OF OHIO, TO BE AN ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF ENERGY (FOSSIL ENERGY). 

THE ABOVE NOMINATION WAS APPROVED SUBJECT 
TO THE NOMINEES COMMITMENT TO RESPOND TO 
REQUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY 
DULY CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


COAST GUARD NOMINATIONS BEGINNING DAVID M. 
BERNSTEIN, AND ENDING MICHAEL L. WOOLARD, 
WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE 
SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD ON JANUARY 24, 1990. 

COAST GUARD NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ROBERT 
L. DEYOUNG, AND ENDING JOHN J. FAGAN, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 

IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JAN- 
UARY 24, 1990. 

COAST GUARD NOMINATIONS BEGINNING DAVID L. 
POWELL. AND ENDING BARRY L. HIGGINS, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEB- 
RUARY 5, 1990. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
JAMES ERNEST WHARTON 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, as the dean of 
the New York congressional delegation, | want 
to pay tribute today to a former Member of 
this body, Congressman James Wharton of 
the State of New York. Representative Whar- 
ton died of a stroke on January 12, 1990, at 
his home in Summit, NY. 

James Wharton served in this body from 
1951 until 1965. | had the privilege of serving 
with Congressman Wharton when | first came 
to Washington in 1953. As a freshman, | 
looked to him for advice and guidance since 
he was one of the more senior members of 
the delegation. His departure after the elec- 
tions in 1964 marked a significant loss to the 
House and to our State. 

Congressman Wharton had a varied career 
outside of Congress. He fought in World War | 
and then attended Union University, and 
Albany Law School. After working in the insur- 
ance business for 7 years, he began his own 
private practice in 1929 in his hometown of 
Richmondville, NY. He also owned and oper- 
ated a farm and worked in the real estate de- 
velopment business. During his career in 
public service, he served as district attorney of 
Scholarie County, as well as county judge and 
judge of the children's court. 

On behalf of the Members of the New York 
congressional delegation, | send our condo- 
lences to his wife Marion, daughter Beverly 
Radez, and sister Lucy. My wife Nancy joins 
me in expressing our thoughts and prayers. 


CRITICISM OF ISRAEL’S HUMAN 
RIGHTS RECORD—CHARLES 
KRAUTHAMMER CRITICIZES 
THE DOUBLE STANDARD USED 
TO JUDGE ISRAEL 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, Israel has been 
unjustifiably singled out by the media with the 
release yesterday of the State Department's 
annual human rights report to the Congress. 
This morning's edition of the Washington Post 
is typical of the coverage. The report contains 
1,641 pages, of which 23 pages are devoted 
to Israel, yet today’s Washington Post devotes 
one article to general comments about the 
entire report and a second article of equal 
length to Israel alone. 

The comments in the State Department 
report on Israel are generally positive and bal- 
anced: 


Israel is a parliamentary democracy with 
a multiparty political system and free elec- 
tions. * * * Since Israel’s founding * * * it 
has been in a formal] state of war with most 
of its Arab neighbors * * * Israel has experi- 
enced numerous terrorist incidents * * * Is- 
raeli citizens have a range of civil and other 
rights generally comparable to those in ad- 
vanced Western democracies although Isra- 
el's Arab citizens have not shared fully in 
the rights granted to, and the duties levied 
on, Jewish citizens. 


Compare that with the human rights report 
on Iraq: 

Iraq's human rights record remained abys- 
mal * * * the intelligence services engage in 
* * * torture and summary execution * * * 
problems include continuing disappearances 
and arbitrary detentions, lack of fair trial, 
widespread interference with privacy, exces- 
sive use of force against Kurdish civilians 
* * * the Government used chemical weap- 
ons against Kurdish civilians in 1989 as it 
did in 1988 * * * the Government has de- 
stroyed villages and relocated approximate- 
ly 500,000 Kurdish and Assyrian inhabit- 
ants. * * * For years execution has been an 
established Iraqi method for dealing with 
perceived political and military opponents 
of the government * * * thousands of people 
arrested over the years by Iraqi security 
* * * have "disappeared" while in detention, 
with many feared executed * * * both physi- 
cal and pyschological torture are used by 
authorities. 


Mr. Speaker, | could continue these exam- 
ples ad nauseam, but | believe my point is 
clear. 

An excellent essay appeared in the Febru- 
ary 26 issue of Time magazine by Charles 
Krauthammer entitled "Judging Israel.” Mr. 
Krauthammer—senior editor at the New Re- 
public, essayist for Time magazine, and the 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize for commentary in 
1987—gives very knowledgeable insight into 
the double standard by which Israel is judged. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Krauthammer's excellent 
essay provides a much needed perspective 
on the Israeli human rights record. | ask that it 
be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and | urge my colleagues to give it careful and 
thoughtful attention. 


[From Time magazine, Feb. 26, 1990] 
JUDGING ISRAEL 
(By Charles Krauthammer) 


Jews are news. It is an axiom of journal- 
ism. An indispensable axiom, too, because it 
is otherwise impossible to explain why the 
deeds and misdeeds of dot-on-the-map Israel 
get an absurdly disproportionate amount of 
news coverage around the world. If you are 
trying to guess how much coverage any 
Middle East event received, and you are per- 
mitted but one question, the best question 
you can ask about the event is: Were there 
any Jews in the vicinity? The paradigmatic 
case is the page in the International Herald 
Tribune that devoted seven of its eight col- 
umns to the Palestinian uprising. Among 
the headlines: “Israeli Soldier Shot to 
Death; Palestinian Toll Rises to 96." The 


eighth column carried a report that 5,000 
Kurds died in an Iraqi gas attack. 

Whatever the reason, it is a fact that the 
world is far more interested in what hap- 
pens to Jews than to Kurds. It is perfectly 
legitimate, therefore, for journalists to give 
the former more play. But that makes it all 
the more incumbent to be fair in deciding 
how to play it. 

How should Israel be judged? Specifically: 
Should Israel be judged by the moral stand- 
ards of its neighborhood or by the standards 
of the West? 

The answer, unequivocally, is: the stand- 
ards of the West. But the issue is far more 
complicated than it appears. 

The first complication is that although 
the neighborhood standard ought not to be 
Israel's, it cannot be ignored when judging 
Israel. Why? It is plain that compared with 
the way its neighbors treat protest, prison- 
ers and opposition in general, Israel is a 
beacon of human rights. The salient words 
are Hama, the town where Syria dealt with 
an Islamic uprising by killing perhaps 20,000 
people in two weeks and then paving the 
dead over; and Black September (1970), 
during which enlightened Jordan dealt with 
its Palestinian intifadeh by killing at least 
2,500 Palestinians in ten days, a toll that 
the Israeli intifadeh would need ten years to 
match. 

Any moral judgment must take into ac- 
count the alternative. Israel cannot stand 
alone, and if it is abandoned by its friends 
for not meeting Western standards of mo- 
rality, it will die. What will replace it? The 
neighbors: Syria, Jordan, the P.L.O., Hamas, 
Islamic Jihad, Ahmed Jabril, Abu Nidal (if 
he is still around) or some combination of 
these—an outcome that will induce acute 
nostalgia for Israel's human-rights record. 

Any moral judgment that refuses to con- 
sider the alternative is merely irresponsible. 
That is why Israel's moral neighborhood is 
important. It is not just the neighborhood, 
it is the alternative and, if Israel perishes, 
the future. It is morally absurd, therefore, 
to reject Israel for failing to meet Western 
standards of human rights when the conse- 
quence of that rejection is to consign the 
region to neighbors with considerably less 
regard for human rights. 

Nevertheless, Israel cannot be judged by 
the moral standards of the neighborhood. It 
is part of the West. It bases much of its 
appeal to Western support on shared values, 
among which is a respect for human rights. 
The standard for Israel must be Western 
standards. 

But what exactly does Western stand- 
ards" mean? Here we come to complication 
No. 2. There is not a single Western stand- 
ard, there are two: what we demand of 
Western countries at peace and what we 
demand of Western countries at war. It 
strains not just fairness but also logic to ask 
Israel, which has known only war for its 40 
years' existence, to act like a Western coun- 
try at peace. 

The only fair standard is this one: How 
have the Western democracies reacted in 
similar conditions of war, crisis and insur- 
rection? The morally relevant comparison is 
not with an American police force reacting 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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to violent riots, say, in downtown Detroit. 
(Though even by this standard—the stand- 
ard of America’s response to the urban riots 
of the '60s—Israel's handling of the intifa- 
deh has been measured.) The relevant com- 
parison is with Western democracies at war: 
to, say, the U.S. during the Civil War, the 
British in Mandatory Palestine, the French 
in Algeria. 

Last fall Anthony Lewis excoriated Israel 
for putting down a tax revolt in the town of 
Beit Sahour. He wrote: “Suppose the people 
of some small American town decided to 
protest Federal Government policy by with- 
holding their taxes. The Government re- 
sponded by sending in the Army ... Un- 
thinkable? Of course it is in this country. 
But it is happening in another . . . Israel." 

Middle East scholar Clinton Bailey tried 
to point out just how false this analogy is. 
Protesting Federal Government policy? The 
West Bank is not Selma. Palestinians are 
not demanding service at the lunch counter. 
They demand a flag and an army. This is in- 
surrection for independence. They are part 
of a movement whose covenant explicitly 
declares its mission to be the abolition of 
the state of Israel. 

Bailey tried manfully for the better analo- 
gy. It required him to posit 1) a pre-glasnost 
Soviet Union, 2) a communist Mexico de- 
manding the return of “occupied Mexican" 
territory lost in the Mexican War (Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada and 
California) and 3) insurrection by former 
Mexicans living in these territories demand- 
ing secession from the Union. Then imagine, 
Bailey continued, that the insurrectionists, 
supported and financed by Mexico and 
other communist states in Latin America, 
obstruct communications; attack civilians 
and police with stones and fire bombs; kill 
former Mexicans holding U.S. Government 
jobs (“collaborators”); and then begin a tax 
revolt. Now you have the correct analogy. 
Would the U.S., like Israel, then send in the 
Army? Of course. 

But even this analogy falls flat because it 
is simply impossible to imagine an American 
in a position of conflict and vulnerability 
analogous to Israel's. Milan Kundera once 
defined a small nation as one whose very 
existence may be put in question at any 
moment; a small nation can disappear and 
knows it." Czechoslovakia is a small nation. 
Judea was. Israel is. The U.S. is not. 

It is quite impossible to draw an analogy 
between a small nation and a secure super- 
power. America's condition is so radically 
different, so far from the brink. Yet when 
Western countries have been in conditions 
approximating Israel's, when they have 
faced comparable rebellions, they have 
acted not very differently. 

We do not even have to go back to Lin- 
coln’s Civil War suspension of habeas 
corpus, let alone Sherman's march through 
Georgia. Consider that during the last Pal- 
estinian intifadeh, the Arab Revolt of 1936- 
39, the British were in charge of Palestine. 
They put down the revolt “without mercy, 
without qualms,” writes Middle East scholar 
Fouad Ajami. Entire villages were razed. 
More than 3,000 Palestinians were killed. In 
1939 alone, the British hanged 109. (Israel 
has no death penalty.) 

French conduct during the Algerian war 
was noted for its indiscriminate violence and 
systematic use of torture. In comparison, Is- 
raeli behavior has been positively re- 
strained. And yet Israel faces a far greater 
threat. All the Algerians wanted, after all, 
was independence. They were not threaten- 
ing the extinction of France. If Israel had 
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the same assurance as France that its exist- 
ence was in no way threatened by its en- 
emies, the whole Arab-Israeli conflict could 
have been resolved decades ago. 

Or consider more contemporary democra- 
cies. A year ago, when rioting broke out in 
Venezuela over government-imposed price 
increases, more than 300 were killed in less 
than one week. In 1984 the army of demo- 
cratic India attacked rebellious Sikhs in the 
Golden Temple, killing 300 in one day. And 
yet these democracies were not remotely as 
threatened as Israel. Venezuela was threat- 
ened with disorder; India, at worst, with se- 
cession. The Sikhs have never pledged 
themselves to throw India into the sea. 

"Israel," opined the Economist, cannot in 
fairness test itself against a standard set by 
China and Algeria while still claiming to be 
part of the West.” This argument, heard all 
the time, is a phony. Israel asks to be judged 
by the standard not of China and Algeria 
but of Britain and France, of Venezuela and 
India. By that standard, the standard of de- 
mocracies facing similar disorders, Israel's 
behavior has been measured and restrained. 

Yet Israel has been treated as if this were 
not true. The thrust of the reporting and, in 
particular, the commentary is that Israel 
has failed dismally to meet Western stand- 
ards, that it has been particularly barbaric 
in its treatment of the Palestinian uprising. 
No other country is repeatedly subjected to 
Nazi analogies. In no other country is the 
death or deportation of a single rioter the 
subject (as it was for the first year of the in- 
tifadeh, before it became a media bore) of 
front-page news, of emergency Security 
Council meetings, of full-page ads in the 
New York Times, of pained editorials about 
Israel's lost soul, etc., etc. 

Why is that so? Why is it that of Israel a 
standard of behavior is demanded that is 
not just higher than its neighbors’, not just 
equal to that of the West, but in fact far 
higher than that of any Western country in 
similar circumstances? Why the double 
standard? 

For most, the double standard is uncon- 
scious. Critics simply assume it appropriate 
to compare Israel with a secure and peace- 
ful America. They ignore the fact that there 
are two kinds of Western standards, and 
that fairness dictates subjecting Israel to 
the standard of a Western country at war. 

But other critics openly demand higher 
behavior from the Jewish state than from 
other states. Why? Jews, it is said, have a 
long history of oppression. They thus have 
a special vocation to avoid oppressing 
others. This dictates a higher standard in 
dealing with others. 

Note that this reasoning is applied only to 
Jews. When other people suffer—Vietnam- 
ese, Algerians, Palestinians, the French 
Maquis—they are usually allowed a grace 
period during which they are judged by a 
somewhat lower standard. The victims are, 
rightly or wrongly (in my view, wrongly), 
morally indulged. A kind of moral affirma- 
tive action applies. We are asked to under- 
stand the former victims’ barbarities be- 
cause of how they themselves suffered. 
There has, for example, been little atten- 
tion to and less commentary on the 150 Pal- 
estinians lynched by other Palestinians 
during the intifadeh. How many know that 
this year as many Palestinians have died at 
the hands of Palestinians as at the hands of 
Israelis? 

With Jews, that kind of reasoning is re- 
versed: Jewish suffering does not entitle 
them to more leeway in trying to prevent a 
repetition of their tradegy, but to less. 
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Their suffering requires them, uniquely 
among the world's sufferers, to bend over 
backward in dealing with their enemies. 

Sometimes it seems as if Jews are entitled 
to protection and equal moral consideration 
only insofar as they remain victims. Oriana 
Fallaci once said plaintively to Ariel Sharon, 
“You are no more the nation of the great 
dream, the country for which we cried.” 
Indeed not. In establishing a Jewish state, 
the Jewish people made a collective decision 
no longer to be cried for. They chose to 
become actors in history and not its objects. 
Historical actors commit misdeeds, and 
should be judged like all nation-states when 
they commit them, It is perverse to argue 
that because this particular nation-state is 
made up of people who have suffered the 
greatest crime in modern history, they, 
more than any other people on earth, have 
a special obligation to be delicate with those 
who would bring down on them yet another 
national catastrophe. 

That is a double standard. What does 
double standard mean? To call it a higher 
standard is simply a euphemism. That 
makes it sound like a compliment. In fact, it 
is a weapon. If I hold you to a higher stand- 
ard of morality than others, I am saying 
that I am prepared to denounce you for 
things I would never denounce anyone else 
for. 

If I were to make this kind of judgment 
about people of color—say, if I demanded 
that blacks meet a higher standard in their 
dealings with others—that would be called 
racism. 

Let’s invent an example. Imagine a jour- 
nalistic series on cleanliness in neighbor- 
hoods. A city newspaper studies a white 
neighborhood and a black neighborhood 
and finds that both are messy, the black 
neighborhood is cleaner. But week in, week 
out, the paper runs front-page stories com- 
paring the garbage and graffiti in the black 
neighborhood to the pristine loveliness of 
Switzerland. Anthony Lewis chips in an op- 
ed piece deploring, more in sadness than in 
anger, the irony that blacks, who for so long 
had degradation imposed on them, should 
now impose degradation on themselves. 

Something is wrong here. To denounce 
blacks for misdemeanors that we overlook 
in whites—that is a double standard. It is 
not a compliment. It is racism. 

The conscious deployment of a double 
standard directed at the Jewish state and at 
no other state in the world, the willingness 
systematically to condemn the Jewish state 
for things others are not condemned for— 
this is not a higher standard. It is discrimi- 
natory standard. And discrimination against 
Jews has a name too. The word for it is anti- 
Semitism. 


DANIEL ORTEGA—FATHER OF 
DESPAIR 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, today marks the 
birthday of George Washington, the Father of 
our Country. 

George Washington led America in peace 
and prosperity for 8 years. He could have re- 
mained in office for a third term but rejected 
any notion that a democracy should be con- 
trolled by one man. For two centuries, the 
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Presidency and the Nation have flourished by 
following the good advice and example of 
George Washington, and the tradition of the 
peaceful transfer of power. 

What a contrast we have in Nicaraguan 
President Daniel Ortega, who assumed power 
by deceit, retained power by force and terror, 
stole the 1984 Nicaraguan Presidential elec- 
tion, and is ready to steal another election. 

For those of us who have bothered to take 
note, Danny Ortega is running again this 
weekend. 

The Sandinista Party's platform calls for at 
least 4 more years— 

Four more years of violent repression of 
dissenting voices; 

Four more years of maintaining a huge army 
to strong-arm Nicaragua's peaceful neighbors; 

Four more years of economic blight; 

And 4 more years of Marxism in our hemi- 
sphere. 

Freedom-loving people everywhere must 
demand a fair election. A fair election is un- 
likely in a nation where the Sandinistas are in- 
timidating opposition candidates, forcing them 
to abandon their campaigns, and threatening 
the democratic opposition's election observ- 
ers. 


This body must repudiate Daniel Ortega, the 
father of Nicaraguan misery and despair. We 
must recognize and condemn his calculated, 
violent effort to ensure his reelection. Nicara- 
gua deserves to be free. 


IN HONOR OF FRANK R. J. 
WHITTAKER 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor Frank R.J. Whittaker, past chairman of 
the Sacramento Neighborhood Housing Serv- 
ices' board of trustees, for his numerous con- 
tributions to assure the success of this grass- 
roots organization through its formative years. 

Mr. Whittaker, a native of Scotland, came to 
Sacramento in 1985, at the request of the late 
C.K. McClatchy, to become general manager 
of the Sacramento Bee, a position he filled 
until he was named president of the newspa- 
per this year. 

When a number of Sacramento's elected 
officials, business leaders, and | organized 
Neighborhood Housing Services in 1986, we 
asked Frank to help, and he agreed without 
hesitation. 

Because Sacramento Neighborhood Hous- 
ing Services was excluded from receiving 
funds from a statewide consortium of lending 
institutions, it became necessary to find alter- 
native sources of operating income to assure 
the delivery of program services. In 1987, a 
Board of Trustees, comprised of major public 
and private sector representatives, was orga- 
nized to conduct an annual fund-raising cam- 
paign. Since that time, Frank Whittaker has 
given leadership to not one, but two, success- 
ful fund raising campaigns. 

His dedication to the Neighborhood Housing 
Services' public, private, and resident partner- 
ship has been an inspiration to other business 
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leaders who have joined in providing the fi- 
nancial resources to deliver neighborhood 
services for the past 3 years. 

The contributions Frank made as chairman 
of Sacramento Neighborhood Housing Serv- 
ices' board of trustees have set a standard for 
all future chairmen and members of this orga- 
nization. It is indeed my pleasure to recognize 
Frank R.J. Whittaker for his service to the 
entire Sacramento community through his ex- 
emplary leadership of the Sacramento Neigh- 
borhood Housing Services. 


A CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
J.T. McKINNEY IN HONOR OF 
HIS SELECTION AS MAN OF 
THE YEAR 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure today to pay tribute to my very close 
friend, J.T. McKinney, who is to be honored 
as the California Pools for the Handicapped, 
Inc.'s, “Man of the Year." | have the distinct 
pleasure of using this opportunity to express 
my personal appreciation for his tremendous 
commitment to his fellow man and years of 
service to our community. 

J.T. was born in Texas, raised in Oklahoma, 
and came to sunny California in 1954. A man 
of humble beginnings, J.T. started making his 
name in the world with a $200 loan from his 
sister, with which he acquired one truck and 
embarked on his career in the transportation 
industry. Typically though, J.T. not only paid 
attention to his own affairs but to the needs of 
his industry through involvement in its princi- 
pal organizations. He was chairman of the 
board of the California Truck Rental and Leas- 
ing Association [CATRALA], founding board 
member of the National Truck Rental and 
Leasing Association [TRALA], a founding 
member of the Alliance of State TRALA's, a 
board member of the American Truck Leasing 
Network [AMATRALEASE], and a board 
member of the Pico Rivera Chamber of Com- 
merce, where he was named Man of the Year 
one year. 

J.T.'s accomplishments extend well beyond 
his line of business. He is currently on the 
board of trustees of St. Mary's Hospital, a 
member of the board of directors of the Long 
Beach civil light opera, on the board of trust- 
ees of California Pools for the Handicapped, 
on the men's hospice action committee, and 
on the board of directors of the Rancho Do- 
minquez Bank. | can't think of a more impres- 
sive list of life accomplishments. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in extending our 
heartfelt congratulations to this intensely dedi- 
cated man. His continuing dedication to the 
needs of the community make him a worthy 
recipient of this distinguished honor. To no 
finer man could we have the pleasure of ex- 
tending the deserved title, "Man of the Year." 
He is truly a man for all years. Lee and | wish 
him all the best in the years to come. 
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TRIBUTE TO AFRICAN AMERI- 
CANS’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to express my appreciation for the 
important contributions that African-Americans 
and especially African-American business or- 
ganizations have made to America’s stability 
and growth. In the 200 years since Richard 
Allen formed the Free African Society in Phila- 
delphia to provide Americans of African de- 
scent with a forum within which they could 
give one another assistance and support, 
much has been accomplished. 

Society as a whole has benefits from the in- 
novative and entrepreneurial spirit of African- 
Americans. Inventions patented by African- 
Americans have raised the comfort level of 
each of us and enhanced the quality of life in 
America. Charles Drew discovered blood 
plasma, Jan Matzeliger revolutionized shoe- 
making with his lasting machine, Norbert Ri- 
lieux revolutionized the sugar industry, Lewis 
Latimer made important applications to the 
principles of electricity, and the list goes on, 
and on. 

Despite the odds, organizations such as the 
National Business League, which was founded 
by Booker T. Washington 100 years ago and 
predates the U.S. Chamber of Commerce by 
12 years, were the foundation for much of the 
process we realize today. | believe that spe- 
cial tribute is to go to former Congressman 
Parren T. Mitchell. He's someone for whom | 
hold a great deal of respect and someone ! 
regard as Booker T. Washington's contempo- 
rary counterpart. 

Thanks to Congressman Mitchell's foresight 
and determination, there is a Small Business 
Administration that offers technical assistance 
and support to both minority and smaller busi- 
nesses. Within the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict, | would like to recognize the dedicated 
work of Ms. Joanne Jackson, minority busi- 
ness enterprise coordinator for Anne Arundel 
County, and Mr. Dennis Brownlee, minority 
business enterprise coordinator for Prince 
Georges County, for their efforts to bring Afri- 
can-Americans in general and minority busi- 
nesses in particular, closer to our shared goal 
of economic equality. 


THE GLORIETA BATTLEFIELD 
HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, in May of 
each year thousands of dedicated Civil War 
enthusiasts and a broad range of interested 
observers travel to Glorieta, NM to witness a 
reenactment of the “Battle of Glorieta,” the 
decisive battle of the Civil War in the Far 
West. 
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The Battle of Glorieta, often called the 
"G of the West," occurred on March 
28, 1862, at Glorieta Pass in northern New 
Mexico. Approximately 1,000 Texas Confeder- 
ate troops engaged in a pitched battle against 
Union troops at Pigeon's Ranch on Glorieta 
Creek. The Confederates hoped to take Fort 
Union, a major Union supply point, and the 
last Union stronghold before Colorado. Al- 
though the Confederate forces eventually won 
the battle, the Union forces destroyed the 
Confederate supply train which was left 6 
miles back at Johnson's Ranch. This forced 
the Confederates to retreat down the Rio 
Grande back to Texas. The Battle of Glorieta 
prevented the expansion of the Confederacy 
into the rich mining fields of Colorado and 
California. Except for fighting in eastern 
Kansas, the Civil War in the West ended at 
Glorieta Pass. 

The significance of the Glorieta site was re- 
cently underscored by the discovery of a 
mass Confedrate gravesite containing the re- 
mains of at least 34 Confederate soldiers and 
numerous Civil War artifacts. The director of 
the Museum of New Mexico described the 
gravesite as “extraordinarily significant and 
very, very important historically.” This discov- 
ery will greatly increase our knowledge of this 
pivotal battle and facilitate a great apprecia- 
tion of the site by the general public. 

Today, | am introducing legislation that 
would authorize the National Park Service to 
acquire approximately 753 acres of the Glor- 
ieta battlefield including the Pigeon's Ranch 
and Johnson's Ranch, by donation, exchange, 
or purchase. The Secretary's authority to ac- 
quire lands through condemnation would be 
limited to the 121 acres included in the core 
of the Pigeon's Ranch. 

Mr. Speaker, most of the residents in the 
area | have described are already willing to 
sell or exchange their lands. The battlefield 
will be an important addition to the Nation's 
public park system. | urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation so that the Glorieta 
Battlefield may be preserved for the enjoy- 
ment of future generations. 


BLACK HISTORY MONTH— 
HONORING IDA B. WELLS 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, in Febru- 
ary of 1926, Dr. Carter G. Woodson estab- 
lished “Black History Month” in order to honor 
the invaluable contributions made by black 
men and women to the culture and history of 
the United States. Over the years, our fine 
Nation has paused each February to honor 
these contributions which have furthered the 
cause of our Nation's ideals of "life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness." This occasion 
should not limit us to only recognize the con- 
tributions made on our continent, it also af- 
fords us the opportunity to recognize those 
made by black men and women across the 
globe. This is a month of bittersweet celebra- 
tion, for it reminds us how far we have come 
on this journey, as well as how far we have 
yet to go. 
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One of the many significant figures deserv- 
ing recognition for her contributions is Ida B. 
Wells, a civil rights activist in the late 1800's. 
Wells was born in 1862 into a society divided 
by racial hate and oppression, seeing first 
hand the sad effects of racial discrimination. 
Ms. Wells was secretary of the National Afro- 
American Council and was the first president 
of the Negro Fellowship League in Chicago 
and in 1909, she helped establish the NAACP. 
Through her tireless dedication and efforts in 
these organizations, she educated people 
about the horrors of discrimination and lynch- 
ings. Her heroic contributions to the civil rights 
movement influenced the easing of racial ten- 
sions at the beginning of this century, which in 
turn, made possible the needed reforms of the 

Her actions educated the ignorant who 
sought to hold fast to their racial prejudices. 
Ms. Wells is being honored on a commemora- 
tive stamp in the black heritage series for the 
impact she had on the civil rights movement. 
The stamp features a portrait of Wells with a 
picket line in the background which symbol- 
izes her perseverance to bring an end to the 
racially divided society. During this month rich 
in history, we should all take time to educate 
ourselves of the tremendous contributions 
Afro-Americans have made. Through the con- 
tributions of all Americans such as lida B. 
Wells, we have furthered ourselves as a soci- 
ety which maintains its excellence through di- 
versified achievements. 


THE 1990 CELEBRATION OF NA- 
TIONAL TRIO DAY IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, | am honored 
to rise in this noble Chamber to recognize that 
unique group of programs known as TRIO on 
the occasion of its National Day. 

Talent Search [TS], Upward Bound [UB], 
Student Support Services [SSS], the Educa- 
tional Opportunity Center (EOC] and Ronald 
E. McNair programs are federally funded edu- 
cational opportunity programs that enhance 
postsecondary access, retention and gradua- 
tion for minority and low-income citizens of 
this country. Together these programs serve 
as advocates for more than 450,000 low- 
income students (youth and adults) and work 
to eliminate perceived and realistic barriers to 
higher education. Admissions and financial aid 
guidance, career counseling, tutoring, pre- 
GED testing and cultural enrichment programs 
are but a few of the services offered by these 
programs to facilitate personal growth and 
prepare students for the future. 

The 1990 celebration of National TRIO Day 
is especially significant in that this year marks 
the 25th anniversary of two of the programs, 
Talent Search and Upward Bound, both 
funded under the original Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 

In the District of Columbia we have been 
extremely fortunate to have had two of the 
TRIO programs for 25 and 23 years respec- 
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tively, Upward Bound at Howard University 
(1965) and the Educational Opportunity center 
(1967) in southeast (formerly Project O.P.E.N.) 
In addition to these two, we have an Upward 
Bound Program at Trinity College (1968) and 
Student Support Services Programs at Gallau- 
det University (1972), Howard University 
(1973) and the University of the District of Co- 
lumbia (1971). 

Each year TRIO programs in the Nations 
Capital help more than 4,000 low income, first 
generation and physically disabled residents 
begin or continue a program of postsecondary 
education. 

TRIO Programs are educational opportunity 
programs that help low-income, disadvan- 
taged students enter and succeed in college. 
They were established by Congress and are 
funded under title IV of the High Education 
Act of 1965. 

While student financial aid programs are de- 
signed to help students overcome financial 
barriers to higher education, TRIO Programs 
help students overcome class, cultural and 
academic barriers to higher education. They 
provide information, academic instruction, 
counseling, tutoring and assistance in applying 
for financial aid. 

For the foregoing, | celebrate the history of 
the D.C. TRIO Program, and pray God's con- 
tinued blessing on the leadership and the fruit 
of their collective labors. 


YOUNG ISRAEL OF 
PARKCHESTER, BRONX, NY 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, | rise in recog- 
nition of Young Israel of Parkchester, an or- 
thodox synagogue that is marking its golden 
anniversary on February 25. For 50 years, 
Young Israel has kept faith with the Jewish 
community in the Parkchester section of the 
Bronx. It continues to serve as a center of 
Jewish life—for prayer, Jewish study, and 
social activity. 

Keeping Jewish traditions alive in the East 
Bronx through dedicated and devoted service 
to Jews of all ages has been the mission of 
Young Israel of Parkchester since its inception 
in 1940. As Rabbi Seymour Schwartz, the 
spiritual leader of Young Israel, has stated: 
“The building of a sanctuary does not end 
with the physical structure alone, it continues 
in the daily life of the Jew residing in our com- 
munity, reaching out, stretching forth a hand 
to all who seek the spiritual nourishment pro- 
vided by our synagogue.” 

Although its congregation, like that of many 
other tradition-bound religious institutions, has 
diminished in size, Young Israel remains as a 
beacon for those seeking spiritual guidance, 
be they congregants or unaffiliated Jews. 
Young Israel has retained its commitment to 
fostering an active Jewish communal life. The 
synagogue’s efforts have helped instill in 
young people a deeper understanding of, and 
appreciation for, their faith and their heritage. 
Those in their golden years—who comprise 
the bedrock of Parkchester's Jewish commu- 
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nity—have been well served by a senior 
center operated under the auspices of Young 
Israel of Parkchester. The synagogue's Sab- 
bath meal programs have brought the spirit of 
Shabbat to those who might not otherwise 
have experienced this religious ritual. 

Through its highly successful adult educa- 
tion program, outreach to youth, women's 
league and men's club-sponsored Sunday 
morning breakfast programs, daily minyans, 
and special holiday programs and festivities, 
Young Israel is helping to keep the spirit of 
Judaism and of community alive in Parkches- 
ter. 

All this obviously could not have been pos- 
Sible without the active support of a group of 
dedicated men and women committed to dis- 
seminating their spiritual values of orthodoxy. 
Among this synagogue's dedicated founders 
were Max and Ruth Spielberger. At its 50 an- 
niversary dinner on February 25, the congre- 
gation of Young Israel of Parkchester will fit- 
tingly pay tribute to the Spielbergers for their 
untiring, noble efforts in building, supporting, 
and vitalizing their synagogue. The couple 
remain active congregants today and Max 
continues to raise needed funds with an un- 
common fervor. Says one fellow congregant, 
"Max, in his quest for donations, makes a tax 
collector appear like a timid soul." 

To Young Israel of Parkchester and to Max 
and Rose Spielberger, we say “mazel tov” on 
this important occasion and extend our best 
wishes for the future. 


POPULATION ASSISTANCE 
HON. CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Ms. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, we have all 
heard the predictions that the 1990's are des- 
tined to be known as the decade of the envi- 
ronment. 

As signs of democracy flourish in East 
Europe and the Soviet Union there is great 
opportunity for shifting dollars now spent on 
troops and weaponry, to doing battle on the 
global environmental perils confronting us. 

The industrialized world is responsible for a 
disproportionate share of fouling the global 
nest, and we are long overdue in moving from 
needless polluting to thoughtful stewardship 
practices. 

Considerable environmental degradation 
also emanates from the developing world, and 
these problems will get worse because of the 
enormous growth in population projected for 
the coming decades. 

Enforcement of rigorous environmental 
standards may be the most appropriate action 
for the highly industrialized nations, but the 
first line of defense against environmental de- 
struction in the developing world is the stabili- 
zation of population growth. 

The Third World is adding to the planet the 
equivalent of the U.S. population every 36 
months, or the equivalent of China's popula- 
tion every 12 years. 

It is precisely in these poorer nations where 
population pressures have taken the greatest 
toll. There is simply no way to isolate environ- 
mental problems from population growth. 
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In the developing world, firewood is still the 
primary source of fuel and will be for years to 
come. But firewood requires cutting down 
trees, which leads to soil erosion, flooding, 
and a cycle of resource degradation that, for 
most of the world's poorest countries, severe- 
ly undermines economic development. 

The National Academy of Sciences recently 
notified President Bush that population growth 
is threatening local and global environmental 
integrity. 

World Bank President Barber Conable has 
repeatedly called upon all countries to in- 
crease funding for family planning services, 
warning that a burgeoning population will 
overwhelm even the mose successful devel- 


opment assistance. 

The World Health survey of the World 
Health Organization estimates that if universal 
voluntary family planning services were provid- 
ed to women who want fewer children, births 
would drop by one-third in Latin America and 
Asia, and by one-fifth in Africa. 

It is noteworthy that abortions would decline 
in the wake of more extensive family planning 
services. Currently, a large fraction of deliber- 
ately terminated pregnancies result from 
women lacking access to modern birth control 
methods. 

The bottom line is that voluntary family 
planning services make good sense. U.N. 
studies show that each dollar expended on 
these services reaps a sevenfold return on 
the taxpayers' investment in the form of im- 
proved maternal and infant health, and im- 
proved productivity. 

Therefore, it stands to reason that the U.S. 
must get back into the effort, alongside other 
industrialized countries, to assist the less de- 
veloped world in establishing a more equitable 
balance between its population, its environ- 
ment, and its resources. 

We have been, in effect, a sideline observer 
rather than a participant since some Govern- 
ment officials put forward the incredulous po- 
sition some 5% years ago that population 
growth does not have an impact on develop- 
ment one way or another. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, and 
that is why | join with my colleague, Repre- 
sentative PETE KOSTMAYER, in introducing the 
International Voluntary Family Planning Act, 
which calls for $500 million per year for U.S. 
international population assistance—roughly a 
doubling from current U.S. expenditures. 

This is a fiscally prudent investment that 
buys us more development for our tax dollars 
than virtually any other international assist- 
ance program. 

Until quite recently population experts were 
telling us that by substantially accelerating 
family planning information, education, and 
services worldwide, global population could be 
stabilized at 8 billion. 

Today, the U.N. estimates that unless im- 
mediate action is taken to significantly in- 
crease family planning, a stabilization will not 
be achieved until our human numbers reach 
14 billion or more. 

The net result of our past neglect combined 
with our continued neglect will be a world with 
nearly double the population than it might 
have been. 

For the next 30 to 40 years, let us hope 
that the world will not be divided into teams 
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playing demographic roulette. The game is 
much too dangerous, with our quality of life 
and the planet's health very much at stake. 
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Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, over the past 
year, one message has come through loud 
and clear about AIDS: The epidemic is not 
over yet. And, as far as health care costs and 
hospital programs, the worst is yet to come. 
For some time, we have all looked at numbers 
like 100,000 cases or 1 million infected Ameri- 
cans or averages of 2 to 3 hospitalizations per 
patient. 

But now we are facing what those numbers 
really mean. They mean hospitals near bank- 
ruptcy. They mean overflowing emergency 
rooms. They mean rising public health care 
costs. They mean morbidity and mortality, 
death and disease among some of our young- 
est citizens and among many who have no 
access to health care at all. 

AIDS is creating a crisis in access to health 
care, in financing health care, and in deliver- 
ing health care. None of these problems is 
new. All of them are, however, made much 
worse and much more immediate and unfor- 
giving with the tidal wave of patients that now 
need and will continue to call upon hospitals 
and community providers for help. 

Medicaid has become a principal source of 
financing for this help. The Health Care Fi- 
nancing Administration estimates that 40 per- 
cent of all AIDS patients at some point 
become Medicaid beneficiaries. This comes 
about for a variety of reasons. Most common 
is that people with AIDS often lose their jobs 
and thus their insurance and quickly become 
poor in an effort to pay their health bills. In ad- 
dition, the number of women and children with 
AIDS is growing and the disease is increasing- 
ly concentrated among many people who are 
the poorest of the poor, even before they 
became sick. 

Today | am joining with a number of my col- 
leagues in introducing legislation to make 
Medicaid respond more effectively to this epi- 
demic. | hope to deal with a basic problem of 
getting early intervention drug services to poor 
patients while such services are still useful. | 
hope to assist those hospitals that are strug- 
gling with an overwhelming case load of AIDS 
patients who depend on Medicaid. | hope to 
begin to use Medicaid dollars to slow the shift 
of private insurance responsibilities onto 
public programs. And | hope to provide good 
home care for children with AIDS. 

The first, and most far reaching, of these 
proposals is to give States the option to 
expand the eligibility for Medicaid to provide 
access to early intervention prescription drugs 
to low-income HIV-infected people. 

Medicaid is not available to all poor people 
in the United States. In order to be eligible, a 
person must meet two requirements. First, the 
individual must meet the means test—both in 
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terms of annual income and total personal 
assets—established by the State. 

Second, the individual must also fall into 
one of three basic categories: he or she must 
be over 65 or be a member of a family with 


aid are eligible because they are disabled. In 
general, however, the Social Security Adminis- 
requires that a patient have full AIDS 
before he or she is considered disabled; pa- 
tients with such a full AIDS diagnosis are pre- 
sumed to be disabled. 

Medicaid is not available for payment for 


be. If, however, they develop one of the op- 
portunistic infections or conditions, they will be 
einen disabled and thus Medicaid eligi- 

e. 

Thus, a person who is HIV-infected and has 
a severely compromised immune system (e.g., 
T-cells under 200) is recommended by Nation- 
al Institutes of Health [NIH] to be taking pneu- 
monia prophylaxis and early AZT to prevent 
illness. That person is not, however, eligible 
for Medicaid assistance to purchase these 
early intervention drugs or to pay for physician 
visits or laboratory services for diagnosis. 

When this person develops pneumonia, 
however, he or she meets the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control [CDC] definition for AIDS, is pre- 
sumed by the Social Security Administration to 
be disabled, and is eligible for Medicaid assist- 
ance to pay for the inpatient hospital care that 
is needed to treat the AIDS-related pneumo- 
nia. 

The obvious problem is that while prescrip- 
tion drugs are available to slow or prevent dis- 
abling immune deficiency and its accompany- 
ing illnesses, most of the people eligible for 
Medicaid assistance are those who already 
have such immune deficiency and illnesses. 
The parallel financial problem is that while 
early intervention drugs cost less than hospital 
care, most HIV-infected people become eligi- 
ble for Medicaid only when early intervention 
is too late and hospitalization is needed. (E.g., 
the cost of pneumonia prophylaxis is $1,100 
per year; the average cost of hospitalizing an 
AIDS patient with pneumonia is $17,000 per 
admission.) 

With such limitations, the Medicaid program 
serves poor HIV and AIDS patients badly, re- 
quiring them to get sick almost to the point of 
no return before assisting them with their 
health care. Similarly, the program serves hos- 
pitals badly by crowding them with AIDS pa- 
tients whose pneumonia and other illnesses 
might have been prevented if early interven- 
tion had been provided. And, obviously, the 
program limits serve no financial interests, 
short-changing less expensive prescription 
drug care and thus driving up the need for 
costly inpatient hospital care. 
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The second proposal that we are making is 
to improve the Medicaid payment to hospitals 
that serve a large number of AIDS patients. It 
has been demonstrated that AIDS patients 
cost more for hospitals to care for than the 
Medicaid program in most States will pay. Re- 
cently published studies by the National Asso- 
ciation of Public Hospitals show that, on aver- 
age, revenues for AIDS patients are almost 20 
percent below the costs of delivering inpatient 
care for those patients. 

If we hope for hospitals to stay in busi- 
ness—not just to provide care for AIDS pa- 
tients but also to provide acute care to all pa- 
tients—then we have to make sure that the 
rising number of AIDS patients and their asso- 
ciated costs does not overwhelm the hospi- 
tals. We must, at a minimum, assure that the 
Medicaid program does not contribute to the 


problem. 

The third proposal that we are making is to 
allow States to use Medicaid dollars to pay for 
Medicaid beneficiaries’ continuation coverage 
under COBRA. By making it an allowable 
Medicaid expenditure for States to pay this 
premium for people who are otherwise eligible 
for Medicaid, we allow people to retain their 
full private health insurance at a savings to 
both State and Federal governments. 

The final proposal is to allow States to use 
Medicaid dollars to provide home- and com- 
munity-based care to children with AIDS. 
Long-term hospitalization for these children is 
clearly not the most therapeutic or even 
humane way of caring for them. If we can 
make it possible for parents, for foster fami- 
lies, or for charitable organizations to care for 
these sick children outside of such high-tech 
settings we should do so. 

Clearly these proposals are not a panacea 
for the health care delivery problems that the 
epidemic is posing. Clearly we could do more 
for long-term care, for improvement of primary 
care, for psychosocial services, and for home- 
and community-based services for adults. But 
this is a starting point. If we can begin by 
making these changes to the financing 
system, it will prolong lives, save dollars, keep 
financially strapped hospitals afloat, and im- 
prove care for people with AIDS and all Amer- 
icans. If we do not, our whole public health 
care system may be flooded with sickness, 
death, and bad debt, and the communities it 
serves will be devastated. 

We must make the start. 

l've included a summary of the provisions of 
the bill: 

Optional Medicaid Coverage of HIV-Relat- 
ed Services for Certain HIV-Positive Indi- 
viduals. States would be allowed to offer 
Medicaid coverage for certain services for 
low-income individuals infected with the 
HIV virus. If a State elects this option, it 
must cover the following services, to the 
extent that they relate to treatment of in- 
fection with the HIV virus or treatment for 
(or prevention of) opportunistic diseases re- 
lating to AIDS: (1) prescribed drugs; (2) 
physicians' services, outpatient hospital 
services, rural health clinic services, and 
Federally-qualified health center services; 
(3) laboratory services; (4) clinic services; 
and (5) case management services. To qual- 
ify for this coverage, an individual would 
have to meet the following criteria: (1) the 
individual has tested positively to be infect- 
ed with the HIV virus and has an abnormal- 
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ly low immune function for which medical 
intervention is indicated to prevent decline 
in such function or to prevent opportunistic 
diseases related to AIDS; and (2) the indi- 
vidual's income and resources could not 
exceed the maximum amounts allowed, re- 
spectively, under the State's Medicaid pro- 
gram for a disabled individual. Unless they 
were otherwise eligible for Medicaid, these 
HIV-positive individuals would be eligible 
only for the services specified, and not for 
inpatient hospital care. This option would 
be effective January 1, 1991. 

Adjustment in Payments to Hospitals for 
Individuals with AIDS. States would be re- 
quired to increase payments for inpatient 
services delivered to Medicaid-eligible indi- 
viduals with AIDS by hospitals serving high 
volumes of persons with AIDS. Hospitals 
meeting the following criteria would qualify 
for the payment adjustments: (1) the hospi- 
tal qualifies as a Medicaid disproportionate 
share hospital under the State plan; (2) 
during the most recent calendar year the 
hospital's inpatient admissions with AIDS 
exceeded the lesser of 250 or 20 percent of 
its total admissions; and (3) the hospital has 
made a reasonable effort to reduce hospital- 
ization of persons with AIDS by making ar- 
rangements to coordinate the care of these 
individuals with at least one of a number of 
specified outpatient service providers (such 
as community health centers, TB or STD 
clinics, or AIDS service demonstration 
projects). The payment adjustment would 
apply only to inpatient hospital services 
provided to  Medicaid-eligible individuals 
with AIDS. The amount of the adjustment 
would have to equal at least 25 percent of 
the amount the hospital would otherwise be 
paid (including its Medicaid disproportion- 
ate share adjustment). States would have 
the option of broadening the eligible class 
of hospitals or increasing the payment ad- 
justments. This requirement is effective 
July 1, 1991. 

Providing Federal Medicaid Assistance for 
Payments for Premiums for "COBRA" Con- 
tinuation Coverage for HIV-Positive Indi- 
viduals. Under the Consolidated Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1986 
(COBRA), as amended by the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1989, employ- 
ers with more than 20 employees are re- 
quired to offer employees who lose their 
jobs (and their families) the option of con- 
tinuing coverage under the employer's 
group health insurance plan at the employ- 
er’s group rate. If the employee was dis- 
abled at the time he or she lost his job, the 
employee may continue coverage for up to 
29 months. During the first 18 months, the 
employee must pay 102 percent of the em- 
ployer’s group premium rate; from the 19th 
through the 29th month, the employee 
must pay 150 percent of the employer's rate. 
The bill would allow States to use Federal 
Medicaid funds, at their regular matching 
rates, to pay the premiums for "COBRA" 
continuation coverage on behalf of certain 
individuals. These individuals must (1) have 
tested positively to be infected with the HIV 
virus, (2) be entitled to elect COBRA con- 
tinuation coverage, (3) have an income at or 
below 100 percent of the Federal poverty 
level ($5,980 for an individual in 1989), and 
(4) have countable resources (other than 
the home) that do not exceed twice the 
amount allowed under the SSI program 
($4,000). The option would be effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1991. 

Optional State Coverage of Home or Com- 
munity-Based Services to Certain Children 
With AIDS. Under current law, States can 
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obtain from the Secretary of HHS a waiver 
of limitations on the use of Federal Medic- 
aid funds to enable them to purchase home- 
and community-based services to individuals 
with AIDS who are at risk of hospital or 
nursing home care. In order to receive this 
waiver, States must demonstrate budget 
neutrality. Under this provision, States 
would be allowed to offer Medicaid coverage 
for home and community-based services to 
low-income children under age 18 who have 
been diagnosed as having AIDS without ob- 
taining a waiver or demonstrating budget 
neutrality. Home and community-based 
services would include case management, su- 
pervision or additional services for foster 
children or their parents, personal care, and 
respite care. The income and resource 
standards would be the same as those that 
would apply under the State’s Medicaid 
plan if the child were in a hospital. This 
option would be effective January 1, 1991. 
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Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to Mr. Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., a gentle- 
man who has helped to make the Third Dis- 
trict of Georgia such a great place to live. Mr. 
Callaway has spent his entire career with an 
eye toward helping others become estab- 
lished in business. He has done this by creat- 
ing educational grants, endowing research 
projects, and offering financial incentives. 
Through his generosity, countless others have 
benefitted. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to announce that a 
new magazine has recently come to life in the 
third district; it is called LaGrange magazine. 
By the quality of the first issue | am sure that 
it will be very successful. It is fitting that La- 
Grange magazine chose to honor Mr. 
Callaway with a picture on the cover of the 
first issue and by offering an excellent ac- 
count of his life. | would now like to insert into 
the RECORD that article: 

LAGRANGE FRIEND AND BENEFACTOR 
(By Ed Crouse) 

Neither the history of LaGrange nor the 
history of the Callaway family could be 
written without many references each to 
the other. To talk with the elder Callaways 
is to get an often exciting, often homespun 
glimpse into a mutually benevolent past. 

If ever a city could be said to have a heart 
and spirit, it is LaGrange. And the heart 
and spirit of LaGrange is the Callaway 
family. For over fifty years, the city has 
been the beneficiary of Callaway largesse to 
an extent that literally boggles the mind. 
Schools. Parks. Hospitals. Churches. Band 
uniforms. Law enforcement. Charitable or- 
ganizations. Medical research. Social pro- 
grams. And on and on. 

The patriarch of the family is Fuller Earle 
Callaway, Jr., ably assisted by his gracious 
wife, Alice Hand Callaway. Now in their 
golden years, Mr. Fuller and Miss Alice can 
look out from their gracious home on 
Vernon Street onto a city whose civic, edu- 
cational, religious and cultural assets are a 
direct result of the Callaway generosity and 
belief in the strength and durability of their 
fellow citizens. 
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Mr. Fuller created the Callaway Founda- 
tion in 1943 to carry on in an orderly fash- 
ion the charitable work he no longer could 
do personally because of tax laws and legal 
restrictions. From that time until Septem- 
ber 1988, the Foundation has made contri- 
butions from income to recognized religious, 
charitable and educational purposes, or the 
acquisition of facilities for those purposes, 
of over $120 million. Traditionally, most of 
that support has gone to the benefit of 
projects and people in LaGrange and Troup 
County. Over time, the Foundation has con- 
tributed, in unusual circumstances or degree 
of need, to deserving causes elsewhere in 
Georgia and throughout the United States. 
But, by and large, it is the local community 
that enjoys the greatest consideration. 

Mr. Fuller is the son of Fuller E. Callaway 
and Ida Cason Callaway. He is Georgia born 
and educated and has been a local resident 
all his life. 

"I was born in a house on West Haralson 
that my father bought for $1,250 cash. Even 
when I was a litte lad in school, my father 
was teaching me the lessons I would need 
for the years ahead. Not by preaching, but 
by example and experience. 

"When I was fourteen, he took me with 
him on à business trip to Europe. We visited 
many countries. So I would learn different 
currencies, he made me treasurer for the 
trip. 

“And one day he said to me, ‘Baby,’ (Since 
I was six, he called me Baby. Later on, our 
hands called me Mr. Baby.) ‘Baby,’ he said, 
‘TU give you ten cents a week if you'll keep 
my shoes shined.’ I agreed. I was always 
eager to earn hard money. 

But there are conditions, he said ‘That 
ten cents is not all yours. One penny be- 
longs to the Lord. One penny is yours to go 
into savings. And the other eight cents is 
yours to spend wisely.’ That's a lesson and a 
formula I've lived with all my life." 

Young Fuller grew up in a home always 
warm and always busy. Allowances were un- 
known, but hard money for hard work was 
the norm. He idolized his mother, Ida, and 
loved and respected the father who was the 
foundation of the home. 

"My father was a hard worker and a smart 
businessman, even though he never went 
further than a one-room, one-class school- 
house. He earned his first hard money—five 
cents—when he was eight, as a waterboy at 
a barn raising. 

"In town, he bought three spools of 
thread for that nickel and sold them to 
farm women in the community for five 
cents each. He was practicing what I learned 
later is ‘place utility’ in economics. With his 
fifteen cents, he bought nine spools and sold 
them. 

"As he grew older, he walked the county 
with a pack on his back, having added to his 
household items. When he was twelve, he 
rented a farm with his own money . . and 
worked it. Then he moved into town and 
worked at Bradfield's Store and saved five- 
hundred dollars, a fortune back then, by the 
time he was eighteen. Then he opened his 
own store in a rented building where Man- 
sour's now stands on the square." 

Mr. Fuller enjoys recounting stories about 
his father, who was an instinctive salesman, 
practicing clever merchandising programs as 
unknown then as they are common today. 
And Fuller, Sr. was aggressive. 

On one occasion, when he was eighteen 
and legally unable to borrow money to oper- 
ate his store, he personally lobbied the legis- 
lature in Atlanta to pass a resolution declar- 
ing he was of legal age! Armed with that 
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document, affixed with the Great Seal of 
Georgia, he wheedled a thousand-dollar line 
of credit from Mr. Abrams, a local banker. 

"Father didn't realize it, but he was oper- 
ating on the British banking system, work- 
ing with a line of credit rather than an out- 
right loan so he didn't pay interest until he 
used the money. As I grew older, and en- 
tered the financial arena, I have done the 
same thing." 

Fuller, Sr. was an eminently successful 
Storekeeper. Very quickly, he adopted the 
concept of mass marketing. From a young 
German metalsmith named Conklin, he 
bought a freight car of kitchen utensils to 
bolster his standard inventory of goods. He 
sold out. Then from a Mr. Jim Cannon, who 
built the first terrycloth towel factory in 
North Carolina, Fuller, Sr. bought two car- 
loads of towels. He sold those, too. Then he 
bought twelve carloads of a new kind of can- 
ning jar from a man named Mason in Indi- 
ana. Again, he sold out. 

"Father believed in advertising. He once 
bought the whole front page of the newspa- 
per and ran an ad saying, ‘I sell everything a 
man needs to eat, to wear or to wash his 
face! He had two big events every month in 
the store—a grand-opening sale and a great 
liquidation sale. Cheapest advertising in the 
world. Father's store had a lot to do with 
LaGrange's early growth. At the time 
Mountville and Greenville were bigger, as I 
recall. But a lot of families came to town on 
Saturdays to see what Callaway has.“ 

Fuller Callaway, Sr.—still a young man 
not yet thirty—went on to build or buy and 
expand the Callaway group of companies 
that was to carry out virtually every phase 
of textile production. The name Callaway 
was recognized throughout the United 
States and Europe as a force in the indus- 
try. 

“When my father was twenty-nine, he 
told his bookkeeper to figure out what he 
was worth. His net worth. The man did. It 
was a considerable figure. Father said, 
‘That’s enough. No man needs any more. 
Every year that we exceed that figure, we 
will give away the difference.' That was the 
beginning of the Callaway Foundation." 


HIS ADULT YEARS 


Mr. Fuller followed in his father's foot- 
steps practicing both the business acumen 
and philosophy of giving that was to add to 
both the family wealth and the Callaway 
philanthropies. Following graduation from 
the Georgia School of Technology (Georgia 
Tech) in 1926, he took employment at 
Valley Waste Mills, one of several dozen 
small, autonomous mills owned by Callaway. 
At one time or another, he served—often si- 
multaneously—as an officer of all the 
Callaway facilities, including the Fuller E. 
Callaway Foundation that had been found- 
ed in 1923 as the Relief Association. 

"Father used to help build churches out 
of his own pocket. He had a rule: anyone— 
white, black or spotted—who wanted to 
build a church in the LaGrange area would 
be given a plot of land and half the cost of 
the building. He wouldn't support the 
church's operation; that was up to the con- 
gregation. The people had to come up with 
half of the construction costs and they were 
on their own. After income taxes came in, 
he couldn't do that. That's when Father set 
up the Relief Association." 

After the untimely death of Fuller Earle 
Callaway in 1928, elder brother Cason and 
Mr. Fuller undertook management of the 
far-flung Callaway interests. In 1932, they 
brought all the Callaway facilities under 
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one umbrella; they consolidated and stream- 
lined and formed Callaway Mills, the entity 
that became a leader in the world textile in- 
dustry. Its research and design specialists 
broke new ground in production, machinery, 
operations, products and sales. Still deter- 
mined to follow his father’s philosophy of 
giving, Mr. Fuller conceived the Institute of 
Textile Technology in Charlottesville, Vir- 


Mr. Fuller shocked his business associated 
by announcing he would, at age forty, take a 
ten-year leave of absence from the Callaway 
enterprises to charge up my batteries and 
get a fresh perspective on what was impor- 
tant to me.” He turned control of Callaway 
over to his old friend and confidant, Arthur 
B. Edge, Jr., and looked to interests outside 
the company. He tinkered with electronics. 
He took up painting and produced a good 
number of excellent seascapes, nature 
scenes and still-life oils. He took up the 
beef-cattle business and assembled a large 
herd of prize horned Herefords. 

HIS UNIVERSITY TIES 


Mr. Fuller has worked hard over the years 
to repay his "debt" to Georgia Tech. In 
1946, with two other alumni, he founded the 
Georgia Tech Research Institute. With only 
three-thousand dollars seed money, the 
Tech Research Institute prospered and last 
year turned over to Tech over $100 million 
dollars. 

"I was in my young twenties when I got 
interested in research. It is a foundation 
stone for a prosperous industry. I learned 
later that Georgia Tech, being a tax-sup- 
ported state institution, could not do re- 
search. So three of us put in a thousand dol- 
lars each and founded the Georgia Tech Re- 
search Institute. Hired a young Tech gradu- 
ate named Harry Baker to run it. We told 
him how long the job lasted depended on 
how good a job he did. He did extremely 
well. Made a career of it. Harry's dead now. 
The institute will turn over another $100 
million this year. It supports all nineteen 
branches of science. Harry did extremely 
well." 

Mr. Fuller kept his word and stepped back 
into harness in 1958. Under his leadership, 
the company thrived. Then, ten years later, 
after friendly negotiations, Callaway Mills 
Company was sold—for cash—to Roger Mil- 
liken, a strong and respected textile-empire 
builder of Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

It is interesting to note that since 
Callaway Foundation was organized in 1943, 
no member of the family has ever received 
one penny in compensation or expenses 
from its coffers. But Foundation benefici- 
aries—most of them in and around La- 
Grange—have been awarded over $120 mil- 
lion! 

Today, Mr. Fuller and Miss Alice enjoy 
the good life at their home on Vernon 
Street. The house was begun in 1914 and 
completed in 1916 on land bought from the 
Ferrell Estate by Fuller, Sr. He tore down 
the Ferrell house and built the mansion on 
the same spot to take full advantage of a 
grand five-acre boxwood garden planted 
originally in 1841 by Mrs. Ferrell. The origi- 
nal Mrs. Ferrell tended the garden meticu- 
lously until her death in 1903. Mr. Fuller's 
mother took up the garden in 1914, followed 
by Miss Alice, who admits the garden is a 
love of my life." 

Mr. Fuller is particularly proud of the fact 
that Georgia Tech now has in the design 
state a dramatic, ultramodern research 
building that will be named after him. Due 
largely to the support of the Georgia Tech 
Research Foundation and the support of in- 
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dustrial giants such as Southern Bell, IBM 
and Standard Oil, the university now is con- 
sidered to be among the leaders in research 
and Number One in research in electronics 
and solar energy. 

"They told me they wanted to name the 
building after me. My father always said, 'If 
you never name a thing for anyone that's 
alive, you'll never be sorry you did.' I said, 
“You better wait till I'm dead.’ But they said 
they'd do it whether I wanted it or not. I'm 
pleased. There is a building already on 
campus named for my father and another 
for my son, Fuller Earle Callaway, IL. He 
died in 1971.“ 

To meet and talk with Mr. Fuller today is 
to enjoy a man who has lived long, accom- 
plished much and given bountifully. He 
loves to reminisce. He tends to denigrate his 
contributions to his town—almost embar- 
rassed when you mention them. He will tell 
you stories endlessly about his father and 
about his own adventures in business. And 
he appreciates the elements that have al- 
lowed him to succeed. 

"I have always said if you could ever 
choose anything to inherit, it should be 
luck. You can be right in every way and 
have bad luck . . . and you're gone! You can 
be wrong in every way and have good luck 
... and you have it made! The second 
choice would be humor. I would rather have 
humor than an extra leg. Fortunately, I had 
two Irish great-grandmothers. Got a good 
helping of luck and humor from them." 

And we all have benefitted. 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, the Digi- 
tal Audio Tape Recorder Act of 1990, which is 
being introduced today, has many significant 
implications for the copyright laws. The Judici- 
ary Committee Subcommittee on Courts, Intel- 
lectual Property, and the Administration of 
Justice, which | chair, has jurisdiction over 
these laws. | speak here today to express my 
concern that because of the way the bill has 
been drafted, it will apparently not be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary for consid- 
eration of those copyright issues. 

Copyright law represents a balance be- 
tween the rights of creators and the interests 
of the public. This bill squarely and significant- 
ly implicates that balance, and in particular the 
issue of home-taping, which has been a con- 
troversial issue before my subcommittee for 
many years. 

On the one hand, a digital audio tape [DAT] 
machine provides considerable benefits for 
consumers. It will enable them to make per- 
fect copies of sound recordings that are in 
digital form. The Digital Audio Tape Recorder 
Act will, in certain important respects, limit the 
ability of consumers to use DAT machines to 


copy. 

On the other hand, DAT technology poses 
serious concerns for holders of the copyrights 
in the underlying works. The recording indus- 
try has argued that consumers who are able 
to make perfect copies will no longer be inter- 
ested in buying the underlying works from 
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retail outlets; they will simply obtain them from 
other sources and copy them. The result will 
be a decrease in purchases, in financial re- 
wards to creators, and in the ability of the 
copyright holders to financially support the 
creation of new works. 

Hardware manufacturers have disputed this 
argument, contending that home-taping has 
stimulated the interest of music lovers, and 
has motivated them to buy more music than 
they otherwise would have. Studies commis- 
sioned by these parties have invariably contra- 
dicted each other. This situation led Senator 
DECONCINI, the chairman of the Senate Judici- 
ary Subcommittee on Patents, Copyrights, and 
Trademarks, and me to request the Office of 
Technology Assessment to conduct its own 
study. That study, released last October, con- 
cluded that while the ultimate impact of home- 
taping on consumers and the affected indus- 
tries is difficult to determine, the costs to the 
public of a ban might outweigh any offsetting 
losses to the music industry. 

| am always concerned about the impact of 
new technology on the copyright laws, and 
about the availability of that technology to 
consumers. The Constitution authorizes the 
enactment of copyright laws that encourage 
the creative process by granting creators a 
limited monopoly. The ultimate goal is to pro- 
mote “the progress of science and useful 
arts," and thereby ensure that the American 
public has access to these creative works. 
New technologies may enhance consumer 
access, or they may threaten to limit it. The 
Congress must review these innovations and, 
when necessary, must act to fulfill its constitu- 
tional mandate. 

The proposed bill requires that a “serial 
copy management system" [SCMS] be incor- 
porated into DAT machines. This system 
would permit consumers to make digital-to- 
digital first-generation copies of prerecorded 
music, but would prevent them from making 
digital-to-digital subsequent-generation copies 
of the copies. Certain exceptions are created, 
such as for noncopyrighted materials, and first 
and second-generation digital copying of 
analog material is permitted. Analog copying 
as a whole is not covered by the bill. 

Last Congress, the recording industry sup- 
ported legislation that would have required a 
copy-code scanner to be inserted into all digi- 
tal audio tape machines imported into this 
country. The purpose of the scanner was to 
prevent taping of copyrighted music under 
certain circumstances. This was a controver- 
sial measure, with some opponents contend- 
ing that the system would degrade the quality 
of the underlying music, would prevent taping 
when it should permit it, and would permit it 
when it should have precluded it. Senator 
DeConcini and | requested the National 
Bureau of Standards to test the copy-code 
scanner; NBS concluded that these concerns 
were legitimate and that the system in fact 
suffered from these defects. | opposed the 
legislation, which died at the end of the 100th 


Congress. 

Despite the failure of the copy-code scan- 
ner proposal, | strongly encouraged the par- 
ties, both proponents and opponents, to try to 
negotiate their differences. In Athens, Greece, 
last spring and summer, representatives of the 
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software and hardware manufacturers gath- 
ered for extensive negotiations that resulted in 
this bill. For the first time that | can recall, 
they are united in their strong support for leg- 
islation on the issue of taping of sound re- 
cordings. They deserve praise for their efforts 
to negotiate a solution to what seemed an in- 
tractable problem. 

Even so, the proposal is not without contro- 
versy. SCMS is a purely technical solution. It 
does not address the issue of royalties for the 
copying of copyrighted material. Music pub- 
lishers and songwriters, therefore, strongly 
oppose it. They argue that a technical solution 
is insufficient to protect their rights, and that 
any proposal must include a provision for roy- 
alties. In addition, they argue that the SCMS 
system is inadequate because any losses 
from home-taping stem from the very first- 
generation taping that SCMS permits, and not 
from the subsequent generation taping that it 
limits. 

My subcommittee has considered the 
debate over royalties for many years. It is, 
both intellectually and politically, a difficult 
issue, and supporters of the idea have to date 
not been successful in convincing the Con- 
gress of its merits. In particular, consumers 
who would have to pay those royalties have 
objected strenuously. 

| do not know whether the political tenor on 
the issue of royalties has changed and there- 
fore express no opinion about it. | certainly un- 
derstand the arguments of the opponents of 
this legislation, and believe that they must be 
thoroughly aired in hearings before the Judici- 
ary Committee, which has the experience and 
expertise to consider these issues. 

In addition, | have my own questions about 
the specifics of the SCMS proposal. For ex- 
ample, as | have noted, | have always had 
concerns about technical limitations on new 
technologies, supporting full access by con- 
sumers to those innovations. In addition, the 
SCMS agreement is intended to be worldwide 
in scope. The Congress must therefore make 
sure that its actions are consistent with those 
of its counterparts elsewhere in the world. | 
am aware, however, that the proposal is not 
without strong dissenters in Europe, and that 
royalty proposals are gaining strength there. 
Third, the bill incorporates by reference a 
lengthy technical document, prepared by the 
parties supporting the legislation. It does not 
set forth all required conduct within the statute 
itself. This raises delegation of authority, 
notice, and technical drafting questions. Final- 
ly, the Congress should consider whether it 
makes sense to enact legislation on a tech- 
nology-by-technology basis, or whether a 
comprehensive approach to the issue of 
home-taping is more appropriate. 

| also believe, however, that the parties to 
this agreement should be rewarded for their 
efforts. This proposal deserves consideration 
by the Congress. | have no doubt that the 
committee or committees that will receive re- 
fetral will do an excellent job of considering 
the issués within their jurisdiction. | believe, 
however, that consideration of this bill is in- 
complete without a full and expert review of 
the copyright issues it raises. 
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THE FEDERAL CUSTODIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY PROTECTION 
ACT OF 1990 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce legislation that would release Federal 
agencies from Superfund liability whenever 
they buy in collateral at a foreclosure sale in 
order to hold the property in a custodial 
manner until resold. My bill, The Federal Cus- 
todial Responsibility Protection Act of 1990, 
seeks to remedy an adverse situation created 
for Federal departments, agencies, or instru- 
mentalities under the Comprehensive Environ- 
mental Response, Compensation and Liability 
Act of 1980, better known as CERCLA or Su- 
perfund, in which Federal agencies who exer- 
cise their fiduciary responsibilities in order to 
minimize the Government's loss on a default 
may be held responsible for environmental 
cleanup costs. 

The Federal Custodial Responsibility Protec- 
tion Act of 1990 simply amends section 
101(20)(A)(iii) of CERCLA to include a Federal 
department, agency, or instrumentality in ex- 
emption from the definition of "owner or oper- 
ator” for purposes of liability whenever title or 
control is conveyed due to bankruptcy, fore- 
closure, tax delinquency, or abandonment. | 
am pleased to state that two of my distin- 
guished small business colleagues, ANDY IRE- 
LAND and IKE SKELTON have joined with me in 
introducing this critical legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, | first became aware of this 
problem when the Small Business Committee 
held a hearing on Superfund liability and its 
impact on financing for small business. This 
hearing, which was chaired by our distin- 
guished chairman, JOHN LAFALCE, determined 
that lending institutions are unwilling to fi- 
nance businesses located near possible con- 
taminated sites because under CERCLA they 
can be held liable for the entire cost of the 
cleanup plus damages even if they were not a 


would allow banks to 
CERCLA liability. H.R. 2085 would also 
exempt the fiduciary from exposing its own 
assets to CERCLA liability. Passage of H.R. 
2085 would restore lender confidence in the 
value of land and greatly aid small business- 


growth and competition. 
A key panelists at that hearing was Sally B. 


leagues ANDY IRELAND and IKE SKELTON in 
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cosponsoring The Federal Custodial Respon- 
sibility Protection Act of 1990. 


STATEMENT OF SALLY B. NAREY, GENERAL 
CouNSEL, U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


I want to thank the Committee for the op- 
portunity to address the issues raised by 
Chairman LaFalce in his recent letter to Ad- 
ministrator Engeleiter. At the request of the 
Administrator, it is my privilege, as General 
Counsel of SBA, to appear before this Com- 
mittee today on behalf of the Agency. The 
focus of this hearing is of great interest. 
The Small Business Administration has 
heard from small businesses about the prob- 
lems which have arisen for them and their 
lending institutions under the Comprehen- 
sive Environmental Response, Compensa- 
tion and Liability Act of 1980, or, as it is 
more commonly known, CERCLA or Super- 
fund. They have also expressed complaints 
about similar problems created by other re- 
lated federal laws, and by numerous envi- 
ronmental statutes which have been adopt- 
ed by the states. These problems are of sig- 
nificance to SBA because they directly 
impact upon our programs of financial as- 
sistance to small businesses. It is clear that 
solutions to these problems are urgently 
needed. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR LENDERS AND SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


Under Section 107(a) of CERCLA, among 
those persons who may be held to be liable 
for the cleanup costs of a hazardous waste 
site, are the owner or operator of that site. 
The application of that provision in the 
lending context has caused such concern 
among lenders to small businesses that it 
has diminished their interest in making fi- 
nancing available. It has resulted in a grow- 
ing reluctance by lenders to extend loans to 
small businesses out of the fear that if a 
small business should fail, and its lender 
take possession of the debtor’s assets 
through foreclosure, settlement, or a bank- 
ruptcy proceeding, the lender, as an 
“owner” under CERCLA, is likely to be re- 
quired to bear the costs of any necessary en- 
vironmental cleanup. 

Because of this potential liability, a pru- 
dent lender will often request an environ- 
mental audit of the potential borrower's 
property upon submission of a loan applica- 
tion. This can cost several thousand dollars. 
Small businesses, certainly those seeking 
SBA financial assistance, generally do not 
have sufficient funds to incur the cost of 
such audits and may be deprived of the op- 
portunity for financing. On the other hand, 
if lenders finance these audits, it is likely 
that interest rates on loans to small busi- 
nesses will rise to offset the cost. If this 
should occur, some otherwise creditworthy 
small businesses may simply not be able to 
bear the costs of higher periodic loan pay- 
ments and, as a result, may not be able to 
afford financing. 

Additionally, small businesses, especially 
fledgling enterprises, are likely to benefit 
from their lender’s financial and entrepre- 
neurial advice after a loan has been made. 
The lenders also want to keep an eye on 
such businesses. Yet, out of concern that 
they may be viewed as participating in the 
day-to-day operation of the borrower to 
such a degree as to be considered an owner 
or operator liable under CERCLA, lenders 
may determine that it is best not to offer 
advice to inexperienced small businesses. If 
unable to protect their investments, these 
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lenders may simply decide not to extend fi- 
nancing. 

Finally, many smail businesses have little 
collateral beyond land, buildings, machinery 
and equipment. But those are the very 
items of collateral most likely to be tainted 
if hazardous waste is, or becomes, present 
on the property. Once again, a lender may 
seek to avoid involvement in a loan to a 
small business for fear that the collateral 
obtained to secure such a loan is likely to 
become tainted and, ultimately, become val- 
ueless or give rise to cleanup costs should 
the lender take ownership of the collateral. 
As you are aware, cleanup liability can be 
imposed without any degree of fault on the 
part of the lender. This potential outcome 
may be sufficient to dissuade many lenders 
from ever getting involved in loans to small 
businesses. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SBA 


If a small business cannot obtain a loan 
from a bank, it may seek an SBA-guaran- 
teed or direct loan. SBA itself does not have 
the expertise or funds to conduct environ- 
mental audits to determine the propriety of 
Agency involvement in a particular loan 
transaction. Similarly, if a participating 
lender asks SBA to honor its guaranty and 
buy its share of a guaranteed loan, SBA has 
no ability to determine if the bank has 
acted prudently in its treatment of environ- 
mental issues, Nor is SBA able to discern if 
the collateral for the loan has become taint- 
ed during the life of the loan. Finally, we 
note that at least one court case has raised 
the issue of potential cleanup liability as a 
result of advice provided a borrower by SBA 
employees. 

SBA is currently faced with potential 
cleanup liability. once it buys in collateral at 
a foreclosure sale upon default of an SBA 
borrower. When SBA honors a guaranty the 
collateral for the loan is assigned by the 
lender to SBA and either the Agency or the 
lender, acting at the request of the Agency, 
proceeds to liquidate the collateral. When 
SBA liquidates a direct loan it proceeds on 
its own with respect to its collateral. Often 
it is deemed appropriate by SBA that it buy 
in collateral at foreclosure in order to hold 
the property in a custodial manner for 
future resale in order to minimize the gov- 
ernment’s loss on the default. 

Under CERCLA and other similar laws, it 
is possible that such buy ins by SBA may 
make it the owner of the subject property 
and, as a result, potentially liable for clean- 
up costs. Even though the SBA is a govern- 
ment lending agency, mandated to become 
involved in risky loans, mandated to at- 
tempt to minimize the government's loss 
upon a borrower's default, and certainly not 
motivated by profit, SBA may be found to 
be a party responsible for Superfund clean- 
up costs. 

SBA does not buy in property for the pur- 
pose of building up a portfolio. SBA does 
not hold property for proprietary reasons. 
SBA takes possession of collateral and holds 
it in a custodial manner in an effort to 
secure a later recovery for the government. 
SBA attempts to sell such bought in proper- 
ty as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems I have out- 
lined are very real. SBA is presently finding 
itself involved in hazardous waste sites 
around the country as a result of its loan 
programs. In one situation, where SBA ob- 
tained collateral through foreclosure, we 
are now being sued by a state environmental 
agency. SBA now faces the possibility of 
sending unknown amounts of money for site 
cleanups simply because of foreclosure ac- 
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tions taken to minimize the government's 
loss following the default of a small busi- 
ness borrower. We have apprised EPA of 
our concerns, and we are pleased to have 
the opportunity to express them to you 
today. 

This concludes my prepared remarks. I 
will be pleased to answer any questions you 
may have. 


THE CONGRESS MUST CONDEMN 
THE OUTRAGE OF ANTI-SEMI- 
TISM IN THE SOVIET UNION; 
SUPPORT HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 264 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, the astounding 
changes which are taking place in the Soviet 
Union—which have brought democracy, plu- 
ralism, and much-needed economic, social, 
and political reform to Eastern Europe—have 
been welcomed by peoples around the world. 
But those same changes have unleashed 
forces within the Soviet Union that are cause 
for serious alarm, not only for enlightened 
Soviet citizens, but for friends of human rights 
everywhere. The greater openness in the 
Soviet Union and the instability and uncertain- 
ty produced by the changes taking place 
under Mikhail Gorbachev have encouraged 
the rise of an assertive and extremist right- 
wing, which has led to a most disturbing and 
destructive revival of Russian anti-Semitism. 

In the Washington Post of February 18, Vi- 
talii |. Goldanskii, a prominent Soviet scientist, 
director of the Semenov Institute of Chemical 
Physics of the prestigious Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, and a member of the Soviet parlia- 
ment and its foreign relations committee ex- 
pressed his serious concern in terms that 
demand our attention: 

Too little attention has been given, until 
now, to the special dangers posed by the 
growing aggressiveness in the Soviet Union 
of extreme right-wing, virulently anti-Se- 
mitic groups that seek to subvert peres- 
troika, to blame the country's past and 
present problem on the Jews, and (as some 
of their propaganda states explicitly) to 
"finish what Hitler started.” 

According to Professor Goldanskii, 

These extremists are flourishing in the 
3 of spite, envy, scapegoating, and 
hatred, 


And they 

Openly and widely condemn the Jews as 
the main culprits in all the troubles of 
Russia from the October revolution of 1917 
up until the present—including the genocide 
against the Russian people in the form of 
the millions of Russian deaths in civil war, 
collectivization and various purges. k 
They even accuse the Jews of ritual mur- 
ders and a worldwide conspiracy against hu- 
mankind, making reference to the disgrace- 
ful hoax, The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion.” 


The best known of these extremist Russian 
nationalist groups, Pamyat—which academi- 
cian Goldanskii refers to an “equivalent to Hit- 
ler's SA and SS"—refers to Jews by the in- 
sulting term zhidy [yids] and has been organiz- 
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ing well-attended meetings throughout the 
Soviet Union to call for pogroms. In addition 
to anti-Semitic rallies, the extremists have 
desecrated Jewish cemeteries and disrupted 
meetings of intellectuals. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of these vicious anti- 
Semitic actions by growing numbers of individ- 
uals and groups in the Soviet Union, it is es- 
sential that we unequivocally go on record as 
being opposed to these racist outrages. A few 
days ago with my distinguished colleague from 
Colorado, Mr. BROWN, | introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 264 condemning popu- 
lar anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union. | urge 
my colleagues to join us as a cosponsor of 
this legislation. 

In view of the appalling rise of anti-Semitism 
in the Soviet Union, we must go on record 
against these outbursts. Our Nation—which 
has been the leading advocate for human 
rights and respect for the dignity of all men— 
must take all action necessary to stop these 
acts of harassment and violence. 

Mr. Speaker, | insert the text of our resolu- 
tion in the RECORD, and | urge my colleagues 
to join in supporting its passage: 

H. Con. Res. 264 

Whereas the emergence of popular anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union is of great 
concern to the United States; 

Whereas the more than 2,000,000 Soviet 
Jews constitute the third largest Jewish 
community in the world; 

Whereas throughout the Soviet Union, 
anti-Semitic sentiment, including demon- 
strations by Pamyat, a nationalist anti-Se- 
mitic organization, statements by electoral 
candidates, threatening phone calls and let- 
ters, and harassment of Jews, is becoming 
commonplace in certain Soviet cities; 

Whereas on January 18, 1990, a Moscow 
writers' meeting was disrupted by a group of 
individuals shouting  anti-Semitic  state- 
ments; 

Whereas many Soviet Jews live in fear of 
violence, intimidation, and harassment; 

Whereas the Anti-Defamation League 
conducted an 11-day investigation into anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union, and has con- 
cluded that the situation poses a serious 
threat to the Soviet Jewish community; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government has not 
responded forcefully to the rise in popular 
anti-Semitism: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President of the 
United States should urge President Gorba- 
chev of the Soviet Union to— 

(1) publicly condemn the emergence of 
popular anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union; 
and 

(2) take whatever measures are necessary 
to protect Soviet Jews from acts of harass- 
ment and violence. 


A TRIBUTE TO IMOGENE 
GERLACH 


HON. BOB McEWEN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to recognize Imo- 
gene Gerlach of Wheelersburg, OH, who on 
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Monday, February 26, is celebrating her 50th 
anniversary as an employee of GTE North Inc. 
| join with all of her coworkers at GTE in 
Portsmouth by expressing pride in her years 
of tireless effort to serve her community. 

Mrs. Gerlach began her career as an opera- 
tor with the Portsmouth Home Telephone Co. 
in 1940. She later became an assistant chief 
operator with the Ohio Associated Telephone 
Co., and she now serves as an office assist- 
ant in the outside plant engineering depart- 
ment of GTE in Portsmouth. 

Mr. Speaker, though telecommunications 
has been one of the fastest growing and most 
technical industries in our country over the 
past half-century, we must all remember that it 
was the service and dedication of people like 
Imogene Gerlach that made our phone 
system the best in the world. | urge my col- 
leagues to join me today in commending Mrs. 
Gerlach for her dedicated and tireless service 
as a phone company employee for the past 
50 years. 


IN HONOR OF COL. JOHN 
THOMAS LAWELL 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to Col. John Thomas Lawell who is re- 
tiring after 30 years of dedicated service to 
the U.S Air Force. 

Originally from Indiana, Colonel Lawell was 
commissioned into the Air Force in 1960 
through the Air Force Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Program immediately upon graduation 
from Indiana University with a bachelor's 
degree in business administration. He entered 
pilot training at Bainbridge AFB, GA, and com- 
pleted his training at Reese AFB, TX. Upon 
completion of pilot training, Colonel Lawell 
was assigned to Travis AFB, CA, where he 
was a C-124 pilot, a C-141 pilot, and he also 
piloted the C-5A aircraft. In 1969, he went to 
Wake Island as the air operations officer and 
then returned to Travis AFB in 1970 serving 
first as chief of aircraft maintenance quality 
control and then as commander of the organi- 
zational maintenance squadron. 

In 1974, Colonel Lawell was assigned to 
Lajes Field in the Azores where he served as 
chief of maintenance. In 1976, Colonel Lawell 
earned his master's degree in management 
and supervision from Central Michigan Univer- 
sity and, in the same year, attended the Air 
War College. He was reassigned in 1977 to 
Scott AFB, IL, where he served as the chief of 
the avionics systems division and then as the 
chief of the weapons systems division. His 
next assignment was at the Pentagon in May 
1979 where he served as chief of the combat 
aircraft branch and then as chief of the main- 
tenance policy division. 

Colonel Lawell became the deputy com- 
mander for operations at the 437th Military 
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Airlift Wing at Charleston AFB, SC, in 1981. 
Later that same year, he assumed the position 
of deputy chief of staff for operations at the 
headquarters of the 21st Air Force at McGuire 
AFB, NJ, and became the com- 
mander of the 438th Military Airlift Wing at 
McGuire AFB. In 1983, he was appointed 
deputy chief of the combat logistics division in 
the directorate of logistics plans and programs 
in the office of the deputy chief of staff for lo- 
gistics and engineering at the headquarters of 
the U.S Air Force. 

In June 1985, Colonel Lawell became the 
inspector general at the Sacramento Air Lo- 
gistics Center. In August of that same year, he 
became the first director of Environmental 
Management, the first dedicated environmen- 
tal organization in the U.S. Air Force. Under 
his direction, McClellan AFB's Office of Envi- 
ronmental Management has excelled and 
became a leader within the Air Force and the 
Department of Defense. 

In response to a serious threat to local 
ground water supplies and private wells on 
the northwest side of McClellan AFB, Colonel 
Lawell, through his work with the McClellan 
Ground Water Task Force in 1986, initiated a 
hookup of over 560 off-base residents to a 
local city water supply. In addition, he oversaw 
the implementation of a state of the art 
ground water extraction-treatment system in 
1987 to contain the contamination under the 
base. 

Colonel Lawell has also managed the de- 
velopment and implementation of a base haz- 
ardous waste minimization program which has 
achieved a 57-percent reduction in hazardous 
waste generation in only 5 years. As a result 
of this successful program, McClellan AFB 
was selected as the Air Force winner of the 
Gen. Thomas D. White Award for Environmen- 
tal Quality. 

Colonel Lawell led the Air Force in signing 
the first ever interagency agreement between 
three Air Force bases, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, and the State of California. He 
also coordinated the implementation of a 
chemical reduction program which reduces 
the amount of hazardous chemicals brought 
onto the base, manages and tracks all hazard- 
ous chemicals used at McClellan, and incor- 
porates an innovative system to calculate all 
hazardous air and water emissions. 

Colonel Lawell has demonstrated his ex- 
traordinary leadership skills by providing ex- 
tensive support of Air Force operations, in 
managing the environmental responsibilities 
for one of the Air Force's oldest and largest 
industrial facilities, and by excelling as a com- 
mand pilot with over 6,000 flying hours in the 
C-124, C-131, C-141, C-5A, T-33, and T-37 
aircraft. In addition, Colonel Lawell has re- 
ceived the Department of Defense Meritorious 
Service Medal, the Air Medal with one Oak 
Leaf Cluster, the Air Force Commendation 
Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters, the Air 
Force Humanitarian Service Medal, and the 
Combat Readiness Medal. The superb leader- 
ship, outstanding dedication, and ceaseless 
efforts of Col. John Thomas Lawell culminate 
a distinguished career in the service of his 
country. 
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A CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
SISTER MARY LUCILLE DES- 
MOND IN HONOR OF HER SE- 
-LECTION AS HUMANITARIAN 
OF THE DECADE 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to a dear friend and outstanding 
citizen, Sister Mary Lucille Desmond, in honor 
of her selection by the California Pools for the 
Handicapped, as “Humanitarian of the 
Decade." It has been an absolute pleasure 
and privilege to have known Sister Mary Lu- 
cille the past few years and | can think of no 
individual more deserving of this prestigious 
award. By virtue of her kindness toward 
others, her commitment to the needs of the 
sick, and her unflinching dedication to the bet- 
terment of mankind, Sister Mary Lucille stands 
as an inspiration to all those who have ever 
known her. It is for this reason, | would like to 
tell you a little about her. 

Sister Mary Lucille was born in County Cork, 
Ireland, the Isle of Saints and Scholars and | 
believe dedicated nuns, and entered the con- 
gregation at age 16. Pursuant to completing 1 
year of initial spiritual studies, she went to the 
Motherhouse in Houston for completion of re- 
ligious formation and theological studies. 

After making religious perpetual profession 
of vows in the congregation, she attended 
Loyola University in New Orleans to finish 
work on her doctorate in hospital pharmacy. 
She later served as director of pharmacy in 
congregational health-care facilities both in 
Houston and in Lake Charles, LA. In the late 
1960's she was sent to study hospital admin- 
istration at St. Louis University and on com- 
pletion of those studies became president and 
CEO at St. Patrick Hospital, Lake Charles, LA, 
and subsequently, CEO of St. Mary Medical 
Center in Long Beach, where she continues to 
be very active in the community. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in extending our 
heartfelt congratulation to Sister Mary Lucille 
Desmond and we wish her all the best in the 
years to come. 


MARYLANDERS CONTRIBUTE TO 
BLACK HISTORY 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
as we commemorate Black History Month, ! 
would like to take this opportunity to bring 
your attention to the rich contributions made 
to black history by Marylanders. Residents of 
my State and the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict have contributed to the achievements, the 
heritage, and to the character of American 
history and black history in particular. 

As Marylanders, we don't have to look long 
or far for the accomplishments and great 
deeds of black Americans from our State. In 
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fact, three of the most noted black Americans 
in history, Benjamin Banneker, Frederick 
Douglass, and Harriet S. Tubman, all hail from 
Maryland. Christian Fleetwood, a free man of 
color" and college graduate was the recipient 
of a Congressional Medal of Honor for his 
bravery during the Civil War. Henry Blair, of 
the Eastern Shore, inventor of a seed planter, 
was the first black American to receive a 
patent from the U.S. Office of Patents. 

The list of contributions made by black 
Marylanders is extensive and due in part to 
the fact that by 1830, our State had the larg- 
est number of free blacks than any State in 
the Union. By 1860, blacks constituted one- 
third of the State's population. The Maryland 
Abolition Society, formed in 1789, was only 
the fourth such society organized in this coun- 
try. Its work made a significant impact on the 
dismantling of that system here in our State in 
1864, as well as nationally. 

There's a great deal of local history in Anne 
Arundel County as well. Kunta Kinte, made 
famous through Alex Haley's book "Roots," 
arrived in the Port of Annapolis on the Lord Li- 
gonier in September 1767. The area we now 
call Historic Annapolis was the hub of activity 
for many black artisans and businessmen. 
Following the Civil War, the former Camp 
Parole became a popular settlement area for 
newly freed men and is still one of the most 
stable and respected communities in the city 
of Annapolis today. 

The first school for blacks in the county, the 
Freedmen's Bureau, was established in 1865 
on Muddy Creek Road in south Anne Arundel 
County. Supported by Federal funds, it found- 
ed the Stanton School in the Parole area of 
Annapolis in 1867. When the original school 
closed in 1870, black residents rallied to save 
the Parole site, purchasing land and moving it 
to West Washington Street in Annapolis. The 
original Freedmen's Bureau is now the site of 
the Ralph Bunche Community Center, and the 
former Stanton School now a community 
recreation center. The Free School had the 
distinction of being the oldest school in con- 
tinuous use for the blacks in the county and 
was never a part of the public school system. 

Over the span of our Nation's history, black 
Marylanders have made enormous contribu- 
tions to our heritage. By remembering their 
achievements over the past 200 years, we are 
reminded of how far we've come as a nation. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES-PANAMA FREE TRADE 
BILL 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, the nas- 
cent democratic Government of Panama is 
struggling to rebuild its devastated economy 
and democratic institutions. As Panama rises 
from the depths to which it was taken by 
Manuel Noriega, our two nations' close histori- 
cal ties dictate that the United States play a 
critical role in Panama's revival. For this very 
reason, | am today introducing legislation di- 
recting the President to pursue negotiations to 
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initiate a free trade agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Panama. 

Six years of Noriega's corruption-infested 
rule, coupled with the damage of United 
States sanctions and invasion, and subse- 
quent looting, have left Panama's economy, 
particularly the private sector, in ruins. The 
final years of Noriega's rule saw economic 
production decline by as much as 25 percent. 
Similarly, fully one-quarter of the population is 
unemployed. To make matters worse, Pana- 
ma's foreign debt, which stands at $4 billion, 
is one of the world's largest per capita. These 
numbers only hint at the task which lies ahead 
of the Panamanian people and the govern- 
ment of President Guillermo Endara. 

The United States has already taken impor- 
tant steps toward aiding Panama. On February 
7, the House and Senate approved a package 
of $42 million in aid and removed sanctions, 
imposed in 1988, making Panama eligible for 
loans and investment credits. President Bush 
will soon present Congress with a larger pack- 
age of aid for Panama, totaling nearly $500 
million. Both of these packages are critical to 
Panama's future. | am most heartened that 
Congress is addressing the Panamanian situa- 
tion on a level of high priority. 

But it is important to understand that United 
States economic assistance packages will not 
immediately “jump start” the Panamanian 
economy, particularly the private sector. Our 
aid will primarily be used to repair Panama's 
dilapidated infrastructure. For example, of the 
$42 million package recently approved, nearly 
$30 million will go to build housing and public 
works projects. In light of Noriega's neglect 
and damages incurred during the invasion, 
these projects are badly needed and have 
high priority. Their effect, however, will not im- 
mediately impact the private sector. Not until 
public works projects are well underway or 
completed will Panama's private sector reap 
the benefits of United States aid. 

A free trade agreement would assure Pana- 
ma's private sector grows and develops simul- 
taneously with Panama's public sector. Such a 
free trade agreement would quickly begin to 
pay dividends. Due to its unique tax, banking, 
and corporate laws, foreign investors long 
poured capital into Panama until Noriega's ac- 
tions isolated the country both politically and 
economically. Duty-free status for Panamanian 
goods headed to the United States would 
again make Panama an attractive center for 
foreign investors. 

Increased foreign investment, in turn, would 
help address two of Panama's other major 
problems; unemployment and foreign debt. 
The private sector, fueled by foreign capital 
and unimpeded access to U.S. markets, will 
undoubtedly grow and provide the jobs Pana- 
ma's young and growing population desper- 
ately needs. As more of its citizens are em- 
ployed and the private sector strengthens, the 
Panamanian Government would be better able 
to resolve its balance of payments crisis with- 
out neglecting the needs of its people. 

Mr. Speaker, Panama is at a critical juncture 
in its history. We must do all that is possible 
to assure Panama benefits from a growing 
and stable economy. We would expect eco- 
nomic stability and growth to translate into po- 
litical stability—a growing economy would help 
Panama avoid the problems of Latin Ameri- 
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ca's other fledgling democracies, desperately 
attempting to consolidate democratic institu- 
tions in the face of economic disaster. 

The United States has already moved to re- 
store Panama to the generalized system of 
preferences and the Caribbean Basin Initia- 
tive. While these programs are tremendously 
important, my legislation calls for a more com- 
prehensive agreement between our two na- 
tions. Under the Omnibus Trade Act of 1988 
the President was given the authority to enter 
into negotiations with nations to reduce trade 
tariffs and other barriers. The legislation | am 
introducing today encourages the President to 
exercise that very authority with the nation of 
Panama. 

Mr. Speaker, United States foreign assist- 
ance will be critical to Panama's economic re- 
vitalization. By coupling this assistance with a 
free trade agreement, we would give Pana- 
ma's private sector similar assistance and, in 
effect, help the Panamanians help them- 
selves. 


IN MEMORY OF GEORGE SAENZ 
HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | wish to 
speak today about the war on drugs from a 
perspective which is slightly different than that 
which is usually discussed. The unusual bat- 
tlefield which the war is being fought upon is 
not acknowledged and recognized. 

In the particular battlefield to which ! refer, 
the combatants are usually anonymous, and 
for good reason. Anonymity is necessary to 
protect their identity because of the particular 
way they must fight the war. | am talking 
about the drug war being waged in the skies 
over our borders by the U.S. Customs Service. 
Without fanfare, but effectively, the Customs 
Service Aviation Operation has been serving 
notice on airborne smugglers that if they try to 
bring drugs into our country by air, they are 
going to get caught and be prosecuted. And 
they have been caught and prosecuted. But, 
regrettably, not without a price. At times that 
price has been tragically high. 

Today, | recognize and pay tribute to a 
fallen warrior in the war on drugs. His name is 
George Saenz, a pilot for the U.S. Customs 
Service Miami Aviation Operations Branch. 

On November 2, 1989, George Saenz en- 
tered a Customs enforcement operation from 
which he never returned. At about 9:30 p.m. 
on that fateful evening, a Black Hawk helicop- 
ter on an enforcement mission crashed into 
the Atlantic Ocean. Six crewmen were aboard; 
five were rescued. The sixth man, copilot 
George Saenz, could not be accounted for 
and was listed as missing. A massive air/sea 
rescue effort was launched. All possibilities 
were explored. The missing pilot was never 
found—a catastrophic result of the war on 
drugs. 

Few of us in this esteemed body knew 
George Saenz personally. As a Customs Serv- 
ice pilot in Miami, he was well known as a 
member of a distinguished group of dedicated 
professionals who, voluntarily, have taken on 
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the deadly responsibility of stopping airborne 
smugglers in their quest to enslave for profit. 

George Saenz was exemplary of the Ameri- 
can tradition that says we see a situation that 
is hurting the American people, their children, 
their families, their futures. It must be stopped. 
George Saenz accepted his commission with 
all of its risks, as Customs Service pilots do, 
day after day. Unfortunately, he paid the ulti- 
mate price. 

| had the high honor of knowing George be- 
cause he was the pilot during a demonstration 
interception mission of the U.S. Customs 
Service which | participated in this summer. 
He was a man of much integrity and devotion 
to his job and he is sorely missed by all of the 
fine men and women of Homestead Air Force 
Base. 

| would like to take this moment and extend 
my personal condolences to Mr. Saenz's wife, 
Laurie, their two beautiful children, Melanie 
and Elaine, and all of the members of his 
family. There is no more noble calling than to 
dedicate one's life to the service for his coun- 
try and his countrymen. George Saenz will be 
missed dearly, but not forgotten. We must 
never forget the fallen soldiers in the war on 
drugs. 


THE 1990 HISTORICAL HERITAGE 
CELEBRATION 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, | rise to bring 
to the attention of the Congress the fact that 
on Monday, February 26, 1990, the annual 
Heritage Symposium will be held in the Black- 
burn Auditorium at Howard University in 
Washington, DC. 

The symposium is being organized by the 
Heritage of Afro-American Beauty and Barber 
Industry, Inc. The Heritage was established 
and incorporated in the District of Columbia 
on July 11, 1988. The symposium, an annual 
event, will focus on promoting unity, educa- 
tion, history, culture, and economic develop- 
ment. This focus is consistent with the goals 
of the symposium; to chronicle the history of 
the Afro-American beauty, barbering, and 
manufacturing industry, while being dedicated 
to research, study, and the dissemination of 
historical information to schools, libraries, ar- 
chives, and museums. 

The symposium promises to be informative 
and fascinating. There will be presentations 
on the historical origin of beauty, barbering, 
and manufacturing from ancient to modern 
times. There will be displays of historical arti- 
facts and information about early pioneers in 
the industry. 

Proud Lady Cosmetics and Products will 
present a film and an exhibition. Many nota- 
bles will be in attendance, including officials 
from the Education Bureau of the Embassy of 
Egypt. Models will feature fashions, hairstyles, 
and makeup from early to modern times. The 
event will be an exciting exploration into the 
rich historical past of an industry which traces 
its roots back thousands of years to the be- 
ginning of time. 
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urge all Members to consider this program 
which seeks to "Link the past—with the 
present—for the future.“ 


NATHAN KOLODNEY HONORED 
FOR HIS COMMUNITY SERVICE 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, we all believe 
that education and ity service are val- 
uable pursuits, and | would like to take this 
opportunity to recognize a citizen of my dis- 
trict, Nathan Kolodney, who has dedicated his 
life to both. 

Nathan Kolodney is completing his 11th 
year at the Bronx House Jewish Community 
Center and his 10th year as its vice president. 
Bronx House serves as an important cultural 
and educational organization in our community 
and under Mr. Kolodney's leadership, íts pro- 
gramming has been expanded and enhanced. 
It has not been easy. Private and public bu- 
reaucracy are not always immediately amena- 
ble to the achievement of goals, even those 
as noble and necessary as those of Bronx 
House. But patience and hard work have pre- 
vailed, and Nat will continue for at least an- 
other 10 years to persevere in helping all the 
residents of the Pelham Parkway community. 
In addition to his work at Bronx House, Mr. 
Kolodney is a founding member and chairper- 
son of the Bronx Council of United Jewish 
Appeal Federation agencies and a founding 
member and officer of the Neighborhood Ini- 
tiatives Development Corp. 

This weekend we honor Mr. Kolodney for 
his current efforts to raise funds through 
Bronx House to support the postelementary 
education of Jewish children in Yeshivas and 
Hebrew schools throughout the Bronx. Very 
recently, hundreds of Russian Jewish immi- 
grant families have settled in our Pelham 
Parkway community. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of Jewish education in preserving their 
cultural and religious heritage, these families 
want very much to enable their children to re- 
ceive Jewish educations. However, this edu- 
cation is very expensive and few families can 
afford it, making scholarship assistance es- 
sential if this proud tradition is to continue. 
Through Nathan Kolodney's current fundrais- 
ing efforts at Bronx House, this dream will 
become a reality for many in our Pelham Park- 
way community. 

On behalf of the citizens of my district, ! 
take this opportunity to personally thank and 
honor Mr. Kolodney for his lifetime of selfless 
and generous work. 


A TRIBUTE TO ART ST. 
GERMAIN 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1990 
Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, ! 
rise today to pay tribute to one very special 
member of my community in recognition for 
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his years of service and commitment to the 
Provinces Civic Association [PCA] of Anne 
Arundel County. | wish to congratulate Art St. 
Germain as this year's recipient of the PCA's 
Citizen of the Year Award in recognition for 
his 14 years of dedication and service for that 
association. 

Art has served on the Provinces Civic Asso- 
ciation board of directors since 1976 when he 
undertook the role of vice president while at 
the same time he remained a full-time student 
at the University of Maryland. Since then, Art 
has served in every capacity on the board of 
directors. He currently holds the position of 
president and represents a community of 
more than 900 homes. Art has served on the 
Anne Arundel County Housing Code Violations 
Review Board, been a delegate to the United 
Council of Civic Associations, and was the 
youngest nominee at age 21 for the Outstand- 
ing Young Marylander Award sponsored by 
the Glen Burnie Jaycees. 

It is with great pride that | offer my con- 
gratulations to Art St. Germain on his many 
achievements and extend best wishes for his 
continued success in the future as he leaves 
the board to pursue other interests. | know 
that my colleagues will be pleased to join me 
in this well-deserved tribute. 


RESTORING U.S. LEADERSHIP IN 
POPULATION ASSISTANCE 


HON. PETER H. KOSTMAYER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, the cold 
war, which had preoccupied world leaders for 
more than 40 years, appears on the brink of a 
permanent thaw. We stand at the threshold of 
rare opportunities and singular challenges. 

The dramatic events now occurring in East- 
ern Europe could not have been predicted a 
year, or even 6 months, ago. But these events 
could lead to even more dramatic changes in 
global policies and perspectives. 

For too long, the priorities of both East and 
West have been based on fear and distrust. 
As Vaclav Havel told us yesterday, for too 
long, we have been contestants engaged in a 
dangerous and debilitating arms race rather 
than partners striving to improve the quality of 
life for the human race. 

Our generation has the responsibility of writ- 
ing a new world agenda. We must reorder 
world priorities. These priorities may determine 
our very survival. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill | am introducing today, 
along with nearly 100 members of the House, 
addresses a vital issue for the new global 
agenda. In fact, former Secretary of Defense 
and World Bank President Robert McNamara 
ranked it as second in importance only to the 
threat of thermonuclear war. Former Secretary 
of State George Schultz asserted that this 
issue underlies all poverty and deprivation in 
the Third World. The issue is rapid population 
growth. 

Today's world population of 5.3 billion in- 
creases at the rate of more than 90 million a 
year—a number equal to the population of 
Mexico. Virtually all of that growth is in the 
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poorest countries of the world. Within the next 
generation, 3 billion young people—the equiv- 
alent of the entire world population in 1960— 
will enter their reproductive years and 90 de- 
veloping countries are projected to double 
their populations. 

Given these facts, the amount proposed by 
this legislation—$500 million for voluntary 
family planning assistance with $60 million 
earmarked for the United Nations Population 
Fund—is fully warranted and constitutes a 
direct investment in global peace and security. 
Furthermore, this kind of assistance is cost-ef- 
fective and will save much money that would 
otherwise be used for disaster and famine 
relief, while helping to promote social and po- 
litical stability, and natural resource protection 
in developing nations. More realistic family 
planning aid will help make economic growth 
a more likely possibility for the poorest nations 
of the world, and it will help to vastly reduce 
the number of abortions worldwide—some- 
thing we all support. 

Some 20 years ago the issue of population 
stabilization was considered controversial. It is 
no longer controversial except in a very small 
number of countries, one of which, unhappily, 
is the United States. 

Five or six years ago the antichoice move- 
ment here, smarting from a series of defeats 
on the domestic front, turned its attention to 
U.S. foreign assistance. The movement con- 
vinced some in Congress that the United Na- 
tions Population Fund had forfeited its right to 
U.S. funds. Why? Because the UNFPA pro- 
vides assistance to the National Family Plan- 
ning Program or the People's Republic of 
China—a program that allegedly condones 
forced abortions. 

The fact is that the UNFPA has never 
funded a single abortion—forced or volun- 
tary—in the People's Republic of China or 
anywhere else. The aid that the UNFPA has 
given to population efforts in China has been 
primarily assistance with the census undertak- 
en there in the past decade. UNFPA oppo- 
nents overlook or ignore the fact that the cur- 
rent assistance rendered by the UNFPA to the 
family planning efforts in China is concentrat- 
ed primarily on the improvement of maternal 
and child health and on the manufacture of 
safer contraceptive methods. 

Even if the allegations against China's pop- 
ulation program are assumed to be true, it is 
both irrational and unconscionable for the 
United States—once the industrialized world's 
foremost leader in international population as- 
sistance—to turn its back on the U.N. Popula- 
tion Fund. 

The UNFPA is the largest multilateral orga- 
nization providing population and family plan- 
ning assistance to the developing world. The 
United States was instrumental in establishing 
UNFPA 20 years ago, and U.S. leadership in 
the UNFPA is critical to the success of world- 
wide population efforts. Can anyone be sur- 
prised to learn that, until 5 years ago, the 
United States was the leading contributor to 
UNFPA? 

Not one single donor country has followed 
the lead of the United States in refusing to 
contribute to UNFPA. Not Great Britain. Not 
Canada. Not West Germany. Not Japan. Not 
one single traditional ally of the United States 
has turned íts back on UNFPA, as has the 
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U.S. Government. In fact, most of our best 
friends in the industrialized world have actually 
increased their contributions to the United Na- 
tions Population Fund. 

A proposal to provide funding for UNFPA 
was vetoed by the President last December, 
because the White House wants to play poli- 
tics with this critical issue to placate its friends 
in the antichoice movement. That is certainly 
its prerogative, but this Congress is obligated 
to approve responsible legislation and to dis- 
approve legislation that is irresponsible. By ve- 
toing the bill last year that called for restoring 
U.S. funds to UNFPA, the President of the 
United States said, in effect, everyone else is 
out of step but us. 

According to President Bush, it is OK to 
continue to sell state-of-the-art fighter planes 
to China, but it is not OK to fund a multilateral 
organization that spent a mere $10 million in 
China last year helping to improve maternal 
and child health. | urge my colleagues who 
understand the importance of the voluntary 
family planning effort and who voted less than 
3 months ago for the resumption of U.S. funds 
for the UNFPA to stand with us again. 

This bill will allow the United States to 
resume its leadership in international popula- 
tion assistance, and to resume its partnership 
with the most important multilateral organiza- 
tion in this field. It will begin to compensate 
for the 5 years in which the United States has 
not contributed to the United Nation Popula- 
tion Fund and it, once again, will not provide 
any funds to the Chinese Population Program 
in order to accommodate those who object to 
the Chinese Program. 

The bill preserves intact the prohibition 
against the use of any United States popula- 
tion assistance funds for abortion, coercive or 
otherwise, in China or in any other country 
that receives United States funds. Moreover, 
those funds contributed to the UNFPA must 
be maintained in a segregated account and 
shall not be available for the People's Repub- 
lic of China. Any agreement entered into by 
the United States and the UNFPA must ex- 
pressly state that the full amount granted to 
the UNFPA by such agreement will be refund- 
ed to the United States if any United States 
funds are used for any family planning pro- 
grams in China or for abortions in any country. 
The U.N. Population Fund provides support to 
programs in more than 130 countries around 
the world while the U.S. Government provides 
bilateral population aid to less than 40. 

Finally, world population stablization based 
on voluntary family planning activities will not 
be achieved at the lowest possible total cost 
so long as each country goes its own sepa- 
rate way. Stabilization will be achieved only 
through a cooperative and concerted effort— 
an effort undertaken by the most affluent na- 
tions, such as the United States, working in 
harmony with the organizations that have the 
most experience and the best infrastructure, 
such as the UNFPA. 

Balancing the world's population with its re- 
sources and environment involves the entire 
international community—nations large and 
small, wealthy and poor. The task encom- 
passes a wide ideological, cultural and politi- 
cal spectrum. If we make the right decisions in 
reordering global priorities, the beneficiaries 
will be our children and grandchildren. If we 
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do not, the brunt of the consequencs—from 
environmental deterioration, economic stagna- 
tion, famine and political chaos—will victimize 
all of us. 


RECYCLERS URGE CONGRESS 
TO SUPPORT THEIR CAUSE 


HON. RON MARLENEE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Speaker, with all the 
current hype about the need to recycle every- 
thing from bottle caps to washers, | am 
shocked that a major piece of legislation cur- 
rently under consideration by the House 
Energy and Commerce Committee threatens 
to decimate the existing recycling industry. 

Has Congress gotten so caught up in a 
stampede to churn out environmental legisla- 
tion that it would destroy an entire industry 
that for years has played a vital role in envi- 
ronmental protection through its market of re- 
cyclable materials. That's sheer lunacy. How 
can Members of Congress ride the current re- 
cycling bandwagon, but support legislation 
that so clearly deals a fatal blow to the recy- 
cling industry? Where | come from, we call 
that double-talk, pure and simple. 

H.R. 3735's devastating impact on recyclers 
is detailed in a letter from one of my constitu- 
ents. Allow me to quote from that letter: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN MARLENEE: The 
Energy and Commerce Committee is consid- 
ering legislation which will treat recyclers, 
including most scrap metal processors, as 
hazardous waste handlers and make it much 
more difficult and far more expensive to re- 
cycle most metals. If left unchanged this 
legislation has the potential to close many 
scrap recycling operators and, for those that 
continue, create new costs to be assumed in 
the manufacturing of ferrous and non-fer- 
rous metals. 

The bill, H.R. 3735, was introduced by 
Rep. Thomas Luken of Ohio, a member of 
the House Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee and Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Hazardous Materials. 
That Subcommittee will begin to work on 
the bill in the next few weeks. Among its 
many provisions, the bill requires that 
anyone handling discarded materials which 
contain 0.1 percent or more of nickel, silver, 
chromium, cadmium, beryllium, lead, or 
mercury be classified as a hazardous waste 
facility. It would define common household 
items such as stainless steel flatware, or du- 
rable goods such as automobile and refriger- 
ator components as hazardous wastes, Recy- 
clers of such materials would have to obtain 
a hazardous waste permit, purchase new li- 
ability insurance or post a large bond, in- 
stall groundwater and other environmental 
monitoring, provide for closure and post-clo- 
sure care of the facility, and be subject to 
EPA controls on manufacturing and han- 
dling procedures for hazardous waste. 

In 1988, recyclers processed over 57 mil- 
lion tons of discarded material which H.R. 
3735 would classify as hazardous. In so 
doing, the legislation will prevent many re- 
cyclers from handling metals at all, requir- 
ing both increased land disposal and in- 
crease production of virgin inputs. 
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Congress should instead promote recy- 
cling and treat recyclers, their suppliers and 
their customers differently from solid and 
hazardous waste operators. After all, a ma- 
terial in the recycling process isn’t a waste. 
To be a waste means disposal; material in 
the recycling process means reuse. 

Please oppose the imposition of hazardous 
waste handler status on scrape recyclers, 
and support amending H.R. 3735 to remove 
materials in the recycling process from the 
definition of solid and hazardous waste. Let 
the Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Hazardous Materials know the impact this 
legislation will have on recycling. If you 
need any further information, please let me 
know. The survival of the recycling industry 
as we know is at stake. 

With high freight costs and low popula- 
tion density, it is marginal to work in Mon- 
tana. Imposition of this type will tend to 
raise the cost of doing business and the end 
result will be losses of jobs in Montana, 

Help us stay in business and continue to 
be a responsible employer. Unneeded extra 
regulation is bad for us, bad for Montana 
and bad for the country! 

Best personal regards. 

Very truly yours, 
JERROLD A, WEISSMAN, 
President. 


URBAN MARSHALL PLAN 
HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to your attention and to the attention of 
my colleagues, an interesting and thought-pro- 
voking article by John Jacob, president of the 
National Urban League, about an urban Mar- 
shall plan that would help keep America com- 
petitive in the 21st century. 

| believe in the whole concept of an urban 
Marshall plan and feel it would benefit our so- 
ciety tremendously. 

Here is the article by John Jacob which ap- 
peared in the Carib News on January 23, 
1990: 


URBAN MARSHALL PLAN 


The revolution sweeping eastern Europe 
has led to calls for a new Marshall Plan and 
for a new Economic Development Bank to 
help those countries back on their feet. 

Those ideas may make sense, but what 
about an Urban Marshall Plan to help our 
own cities and an Urban Investment Bank 
to invest in our own human and physical re- 
sources? 

That makes even more sense. 

It’s not a new idea, either. Back in 1963, 
Whitney Young and the National Urban 
League called for a Domestic Marshall Plan. 
That plan would have rebuilt our cities and 
invested in developing the human resources 
of poor people shunted off to the margins of 
society. 

Had that call been implemented, we would 
not have the devastation we see in our inner 
cities today and despair would long ago have 
been replaced by hope and opportunity. 

In 1990, we have another chance to imple- 
ment a peaceful revolution of progress in 
our own country. The experts say that the 
end of the Cold War means today’s $300 bil- 
lion defense budget could be safely cut in 
half. 
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The $150 billion savings is the much-derid- 
ed “peace dividend” that many claim 
doesn't really exist. But it does—if we have 
the political will to use it wisely. 

Some people say the peace dividend 
should be applied to balancing the federal 
budget, but that is not inconsistent with 
funding an Urban Marshall Plan. 

Up to $100 billion could go to cutting the 
deficit. Economists say that would bring in- 
terest rates down to around five percent, 
which would stimulate investment and pro- 
ductivity. There would be a growth in sales 
and tax revenues that would further close 
the budget gap. 

The remaining $50 billion or so should 
fund an Urban Marshall Plan that is essen- 
tial to keeping America competitive in the 
21st century. 

An Urban Marshall Plan would have as its 
primary goal bringing people at the margins 
of society into the mainstream to become 
productive citizens in a productive society. 

Some of the Urban Marshall Plan funds 
would go to repairing our neglected infra- 
structure—the base of our economy. Ameri- 
ca's roads, bridges, water supply and other 
key infrastructure sectors are in desperate 
need of modernizing. 

That would create blue-collar jobs and put 
many of our ailing industries back on their 
feet, while creating conditions necessary for 
future prosperity. 

Part of the Urban Marshall Plan would 
targeted to developing our neglected human 
resources by providing the job training, 
health care, and housing people need to 
function at peak levels. 

All of America's poor would greatly bene- 
fit, but the most immediate impact would be 
on minorities, who lagged far behind the 
majority population in the go-go 1980s. 

Education is one obvious area where 
greater public investment in minority and 
poor children will pay off in a productive 
future workforce. 

Right now we're competing against coun- 
tries like Japan, where 95 percent of all 
their people are high school or technical 
school graduates. We're not doing a good 
job of meeting the Japanese challenge—and 
we won't until 95 percent of our school chil- 
dren get the same solid education that 
theirs get. 

Without the public investments of an 
Urban Marshall Plan, we'll be well on our 
way to become a second-rate power in an 
age where national strength is measured by 
brainpower and skills, and not by bombs 
that can't be used without committing sui- 
cide. 


INTRODUCTION OF APRIL 1990, 
AS NATIONAL WEIGHT LOSS 
MONTH 


HON. THOMAS M. FOGLIETTA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing a resolution declaring April 1990 
as "National Weight Loss Month." | invite my 
colleagues to recognize the health hazards of 
being overweight by joining me in cosponsor- 
ing this bill. For their benefit and for the Amer- 
ican public, | would like to insert the text of 
this resolution at this point in the RECORD: 
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H.J. Res. 484 


Whereas it is estimated that 68,000,000 
adult Americans, one in every four, are over- 
weight (defined as being 5 to 19 percent 
above one's ideal weight) and 34,000,000 
adult Americans are obese (defined as being 
20 percent or more above one's ideal 
weight); 

Whereas overweight adult men and 
women are from all races, lifestyles, and 
economic and social strata; 

Whereas the Report on Nutrition and 
Health, prepared by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, cites overconsumption of fats and cer- 
tain other foods as a major national health 
problem; 

Whereas obesity can cause serious illness- 
es, such as heart disease, high blood pres- 
sure, hypertension, strokes, d'abetes, and 
some forms of cancer; 

Whereas the Council on Scientific Affairs 
of the American Medical Association has de- 
termined that a comprehensive approach to 
weight loss and weight control must include 
a nutritionally balanced diet, behavior 
modification, and exercise; and 

Whereas it is estimated that 43,000,000 
adult Americans are making a serious at- 
tempt to control their weight: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That April 1990 is 
designated as “National Weight Loss 
Month". The President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
that month by learning more about the 
health problems associated with being over- 
weight and attempting to become more con- 
scious of the importance of proper diet and 
exercise, 


MEDIA DISTORTION OF ISRA- 
EL’S HUMAN RIGHTS RECORD 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
State Department's annual report to the Con- 
gress Country Reports on Human Rights 
Practices"—Wwas released. Media reports on 
the contents of the document have given dis- 
proportionate attenton to Israel and its efforts 
to maintain order in the face of a Palestinian 
insurrection. 

As we in the Congress consider this report, 
| would like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an excellent article which appeared in 
yesterday's edition of the Wall Street Journal, 
which provides an extremely helpful perspec- 
tive to some of the media coverage we are 
seeing regarding Israel's human rights record. 
The article—"'The Intifada You Don't See on 
TV"—was writiten by Steven Emerson, for- 
merly an editor at U.S. News and World 
Report and a well-known journalist who has 
authored a number of important books. 

As Mr. Emerson points out, some 150 sto- 
ries about violence in the West Bank and 
Gaza were broadcast by American television 
networks last year, but only half a dozen fo- 
cused on the brutal phenomenon of Palestin- 
ians killng other Palestinians—despite the fact 
that nearly one-third of all Palestinians killed 
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last year in the West Bank and Gaza were 
murderd by their fellow-Palestinians. 

Media coverage not only distorts reality 
through its selective reporting on events in the 
occupied Territories, but also its very pres- 
ence creates events which it then can cover. 
We have a communications media counterpart 
to science's "Heisenberg Uncertainty Princi- 
ple"—the very presence of Western journal- 
ists and television cameras distorts the events 
they seek to report. 

Mr. Speaker, Steve Emerson's excellent ar- 
ticle helps to provide balance and perspective 
on the Israeli Government's efforts in this 
whole area. In the context of yesterday's pub- 
lication of the State Department's human 
rights report, | ask that his article be placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and | urge my 
colleagues to give it careful and thoughtful at- 
tention. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 21, 
1990] 


THE INTIFADA You Don’t SEE on TV 
(By Steven Emerson) 


Nearly one-third of all Palestinians killed 
last year in the West Bank and Gaza were 
murdered by fellow-Palestinians. Palestini- 
an death squads roam the West Bank and 
Gaza, torturing and executing not only col- 
laborators," but also political rivals, moder- 
ates, criminals and women they consider 
promiscuous. The annual human rights 
report the State Department scheduled for 
release today might be expected to mention 
these facts. It does not. While the report de- 
votes some 13 detailed pages to Israeli 
human rights abuse, it can spare just four 
paragraphs for Palestinian human rights 
abuses. 

Perhaps the State Department has been 
watching too much television. It is from tel- 
evision that most Americans get their image 
of the intifada. And the U.S. networks have 
been complicit in a massive deception about 
the West Bank conflict. 

U.S. reporters have acquiesced in Palestin- 
ian control over what gets filmed. ““Funda- 
mentalist groups never allowed us in certain 
areas in Gaza," says Amos Aynor, an Israeli 
crewman who has worked for CBS. Tali 
Goder, an Israeli cameraman who has also 
worked for U.S. networks, is even more 
blunt: "Every time a crew came to film the 
Palestinians, the rule was 'Once you are 
here, you will cover what we want. You will 
not dig too much.' We know that if we aim 
the camera at the wrong scene, we'll be 
dead.” 

These apprehensions are not unrealistic. 
A November CBS story about death squads 
in the Arab town of Nablus was one of the 
few television pieces to show the reign of 
terror imposed by Palestinian gangs. Soon 
afterward, Israeli troops raided the casbah, 
killing several gang members and capturing 
others alive. The Israeli Army passed a 
warning to CBS bureau chief, Michael 
Rosenbaum, that radical Palestinians had 
issued a death threat against the CBS crew. 
CBS did not report the warning. 


NOT NEWSWORTHY 


If reports of threats by Palestinian gangs 
against a network’s own crew are not news- 
worthy, it is perhaps unsurprising that 
other sorts of Palestinian violence have 
been ignored. Since the beginning of the up- 
rising in December 1987, more than 175 Pal- 
estinians have been killed by fellow Pales- 
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tinians. More than 25 have been burnt to 
death; another 20 have been strangled, 
lynched or suffocated; and others have been 
decapitated, dismembered and otherwise 
mutilated. More recently, the ears of col- 
laborators" have been cut off. Israeli sol- 
diers have killed 25 Palestinians in Gaza 
since September; Palestinian gangs have 
killed 47 Palestinians, according to Israeli 
military sources. 

Israeli officials admit that one-third of 
the Palestinians killed by other Palestinians 
have assisted the authorities; the rest are 
people considered "impure" by the leader- 
ships of the West Bank gangs or are people 
who have merely done business with Jews. 
In October, a Palestinian father of seven 
was knifed to death in Jericho for collabo- 
ration." He had sold floral decorations to re- 
ligious Jews building a ritual Succah. 

"Death sentences" are kangaroo court 
killings by Palestinian gangs made up of 
classical juvenile delinquents and social out- 
casts who have suddenly found a legitimate 
way to kill. Homosexuals are frequent tar- 
gets. Women who wear too much" makeup 
or short skirts have been raped or burned 
with acid, if not killed outright. Yet in the 
more than 150 stories filed by U.S. networks 
from the West Bank last year, only half a 
dozen focused on the internecine killing of 
Palestinians by other Palestinians. 

Amnesty International found the killing 
of Palestinians by other Palestinians so dis- 
turbing that in November it issued a strong 
condemnation of the "killing of alleged col- 
labortors," noting that many had been “in- 
terrogated and tortured” by “special squads 
of Palestinians." Furthermore, Amnesty 
said, “Palestinians leaders have endorsed or 
failed to condemn the killing of collabora- 
tors." 

Documents intercepted by Israeli intelli- 
gence—and whose authenticity has been 
confirmed by Palestinians themselves—indi- 
cate that the Palestine Liberations Organi- 
zation approves and directs the killings of 
other Palestinians. 


While Palestinian political terror on the 
West Bank fails to make the news, utter 
fabrications about Israeli brutality are re- 
ported uncritically. At the beginning of the 
intifida, for instance, the U.S. networks 
were called to el-Mokkasad hospital in Jeru- 
salem to film a dying 15-year old Palestinian 
boy named Rami el Aluk. His Palestinian 
doctor showed the boy hooked up to life- 
support tubes, and claimed that he had 
been savagely beaten by Israeli troops. 

The networks gave the story wide publici- 
ty. On Feb. 8, 1988, Peter Jennings intro- 
duced ABC's piece by announcing, “In the 
Middle East today, United Nations officials 
say that the Israelis have beaten another 
Palestinian to death in the occupied terríto- 
ries." CBS said the boy had “received a blow 
to his head," and then quoted his doctor: “I 
think he will die soon." NBC reported on a 
“doctor’s helplessness and a father’s despair 
as the 15-year-old dies of head injuries re- 
ceived in a riot.” 

But the story wasn't true. 

According to the pathology records of 
Rami's autopsy and other medical records, 
the boy died of a cerebral hemorrhage 
caused by high blood pressure. He had been 
sick for more than a year. 


Another example is the story of Amjad 
Hussein Jabril, a 14-year-old Palestinian- 
American. He was found shot to death in El- 
Bireh on the West Bank last August. CNN 
quoted Palestinians charging that the boy 
had been lost with Israeli soldiers. When his 
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body was found, it showed signs of torture 
and mutilation. 

Despite the army’s denials, the State De- 
partment pressured the Israeli government 
into a formal investigation. The family re- 
fused to turn over the corpse, so the army 
exhumed the body. An independent Scot- 
tish pathologist selected by the boy's family 
performed an autopsy. No evidence was 
found of any torture whatsoever. Amjad 
had died of a single gunshot wound in the 
back—from a low-calibre, low velocity gun. 
The Israeli Army regularly uses military 
high-velocity rifle bullets and high-calibre 
pistols. 

The autopsy records for these and other 
Palestinian killings are kept in the Institute 
for Forensic Medicine, in Jaffa. After re- 
viewing a number of reports, I asked its di- 
rector Dr. Yehuda Hiss whether any Ameri- 
can reporters had ever come to interview 
him. None.“ Even human rights organiza- 
tions have not bothered to ask for his files. 
The International League for Human 
Rights sent two lawyers to interview him on 
an investigation into Israeli brutality. But 
Dr. Hiss said, "they came without any lists 
or names and left after an hour.” 

The networks prefer to get at truth by 
more dubious means. In the past year they 
have handed out at least 15, and perhaps as 
many as 25, Super-8 video cameras to Pales- 
tinians. These cameramen“ make their 
videos on their own and provide the net- 
works with footage of riots, strikes and fu- 
nerals. The cameras, according to a senior 
American television newsman “were distrib- 
uted to the Palestinians on the basis that 
they bring us action. But I would be lying to 
you if I didn’t admit that the whole thing 
makes me feel uneasy.” 

Asked about the practice of providing 
video cameras to Palestinians, ABC spokes- 
man Scott Richardson said, "ABC will not 
confirm or deny that we give out cameras to 
Palestinians. However our general policy in 
the world is that from time to time, we have 
given out equipment to local citizens for 
safety, legal or political considerations,” 

In fact, except for Eastern Europe—where 
fewer than five cameras were given out and 
each for only a limited period—the networks 
have distributed cameras nowhere else in 
the world. 

Because few if any American television 
journalists speak Arabic, it is only natural 
that the networks seek out Palestinians who 
speak the language and who can help 
supply stories. But according to Israeli court 
records, many of the Palestinian journalists 
on staff or consultants to the American net- 
works are active participants in the intifada. 
There is absolutely no way to insure the au- 
thenticity of what is filmed nor is there any 
way to stop the cameras from being used as 
a tool to mobilize a demonstration. 

“Cameras don’t lie" is the familiar refrain 
issued by reporters when confronted with 
criticism about their coverage. And there is 
no disputing that cameras have shown Is- 
raeli soldiers viciously beating and shooting 
Palestinians, sometimes without justifica- 
tion. 

ABC News broadcast in December footage 
showing Israeli troops wounding Palestini- 
an stone throwers” without firing warning 
shots, contradicting the Israeli Army’s ver- 
sion of the episode. The Israeli Army later 
suspended the troops. 


STRICT GUIDELINES 


Yet the networks also realize that cam- 
eras can distort events. It is not well-known, 
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but each network has strict guidelines that 
are supposed to guide the use of cameras in 
civil disturbances. 

CBS's Production Standards, which are 
typical of those used by every network, say 
that if “your presence is clearly inspiring, 
continuing or intensifying a dangerous, or 
potentially dangerous disturbance, cap your 
cameras and conceal your microphones re- 
gardless of what other organizations may 
do.” 

Furthermore, the guidelines warn report- 
ers not to report “as factual, rumors, ‘eye- 
witness’ reports or statements by partici- 
pants unless and until their accuracy has 
been separately and authoritatively con- 
firmed.” 

In practice, television crew members con- 
cede, the guidelines are ignored. When 
cameras are taken out, the crowd performs 
for us. The Palestinians know that we are 
their lifeline,” says Mr. Aynor. “And the 
guidelines are good until your competitor 
gets the story you didn’t. Then, it’s get the 
story at all costs, forget the guidelines.” 
ABC, in its guidelines, says it “would rather 
miss a story than mis-report it." If only 
ABC, or the other networks, truly meant 
what it said. 


NATIONAL DRUG AND CRIME 
EMERGENCY ACT 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of the National Drug and Crime Emergency 
Act which is being introduced today by my es- 
teemed colleaged from Georgia. | am proud to 
be an original cosponsor of this needed legis- 
lation. 

The American public has made it clear that 
drug use poses a major threat to our Nation. 
There is no doubt that we face an emergency 
caused by an enemy that is eating away at 
the core of our morals and values. Nowhere is 
that more visible than here in our Nation's 
Capital. Drug use rips apart the fabric of soci- 
ety and can no longer be tolerated. 

This bill answers the call of the public for 
tough measures against the tyranny of drugs. 
This bill addresses both supply and demand. 
It sends a clear message that drug use—all il- 
licit drug use is wrong—and that drug use will 
have negative consequences. All of the scien- 
tific evidence is not enough if we do not have 
the needed weapons to defend our family 
values and morals. 

So-called casual users will think more than 
twice when they know the cost of using drugs 
could be loss of their driving license or their 
college grant. 

And for those drug traffickers who are prey- 
ing on our communities, this bill sends an un- 
equivocal message. You will pay. You will do 
time. You will not escape from paying for your 
crime. 
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A CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
JUDY REVIS IN HONOR OF 
HER SELECTION AS PARENT 
OF THE YEAR 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure to pay tribute to Judy Revis who will be 
honored on February 23, 1990, as the Califor- 
nia Pools for the Handicapped, Inc.'s, Parent 
of the Year. This occasion gives me the op- 
portunity to express my personal appreciation 
for her years of commitment and dedication to 
her son, Michael, and the rest of the handi- 
capped community. 

Unless you are the parent of a handicapped 
child, it is difficult to imagine the commitment 
that is made. Judy Revis, as the mother of an 
autistic child, knows firsthand. For 2 years she 
has brought Michael to the California Pools for 
the Handicapped on a weekly basis, missing 
only when illness struck. During the delivery of 
her third child, Ashley, now 11 months, Judy 
missed bringing Michael to rehabilitative swim- 
ming for only 1 week. No small feat for a 
woman recovering from a pregnancy. 

It is not just to her son Michael that she is a 
shining example of motherhood; she also di- 
vides her time among two other children, 
Lyndsi and Ashley, and her husband, Larry. 
Her busy schedule centers around her family 
and includes duties relating to Brownies, 
dance, and sports for her oldest daughter; 
therapy, speech, and swimming for her son; 
meeting the needs of a small infant daughter; 
and babysitting. She also finds time to be a 
member of both the Parents of Teachers Or- 
ganization at Lyndsi's school, and the Parents 
Teachers Association at Michael's school. 
From her listed activities as a parent, it is not 
hard to see why Mrs. Revis has been selected 
as the California Pools for the Handicapped, 
Inc.'s Parent of the Year. 

My wife Lee, joins me extending our heart- 
felt congratulations to this caring and giving 
woman. She has dedicated her life to ensure 
the happiness of those around her. We wish, 
Judy, her husband, Larry, and their children, 
Lyndsi, Michael, and Ashley, all the best in the 
years to come. 


TRIBUTE TO LEONARD 
BLACKSHEAR AND JOHN PETTY 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to pay tribute to Mr. Leonard Black- 
shear and Mr. John Petty, two very special 
members of my community, who have demon- 
strated their dedication and commitment to 
the preservation and promotion of African- 
American business development. 

Mr. Blackshear and Mr. Petty have followed 
in the footsteps of earlier innovators such as 
Richard Allen who established the Free Afri- 
can Society in 1787 to promote self-help and 
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support opportunities, and Booker T. Washing- 
ton who organized the National Business 
League, which was the forerunner to the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, pre-dating it by 12 
years. Through their various activities, both 
Mr. Blackshear and Mr. Petty have influenced 
the ways that minority businesses are devel- 
oped and ultimately perceived. 

For years to come, the dedication and com- 
mitment of both Mr. Blackshear and Mr. Petty 
will be remembered. Leonard Blackshear is 
the founder and president of Associated En- 
terprise Inc., in Annapolis, MD. As an officer 
with the National Business League of South- 
ern Maryland, he was instrumental in structur- 
ing the reform of the organization's national 
focus and scope, shaping new directions 
which will put it on the cutting edge of the 
future. Mr. Petty, through his position with the 
State of Maryland Office of Minority Affairs, 
his chairmanships of the membership commit- 
tee of the Minority Business Advisory Board 
for PortAmerica and the economic develop- 
ment committee for the Southern Coalition on 
Black Affairs, is making a difference and 
making inroads for African American entrepre- 
neurs across the State. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend these two gentle- 
men for their outstanding work and unprece- 
dented commitment to justice and economic 
equality. 


TRIBUTE TO BRAVE MILITARY 
DEPENDENTS IN PANAMA 


HON. CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Ms. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, we have all 
heralded the bravery of our Armed Forces in 
Panama. Americans in uniform, however, were 
not the only citizens who took risks to ensure 
a successful operation in Panama. Today | 
wish to recognize those civilian dependents of 
military personnel in Panama who also 
showed great bravery. 

The contribution and sacrifices of American 
military dependents all over the world are fre- 
quently overlooked. They are placed on the 
front lines of many dangerous situations with- 
out the equipment or training to protect them- 
selves. Yet time and time again, these family 
members prove themselves to be worthy of 
our respect. ; 

The courage of the American military de- 
pendent is perhaps the most overlooked con- 
tribution of any military mission. | feel it is ap- 
propriate to acknowledge their contributions to 
the mission in Panama. The bravery of military 
dependents deserves to be recognized. 

One particular story has come to my atten- 
tion by a Rhode Island constituent. Kathleen 
Crowley, wife of Capt. Stephen Crowley, spent 
the night of the attack on Fort Amador just a 
few hundred yards from the military target 
lying on the floor of her room. 

An early evacuation of the civilians would 
have made a surprise attack impossible. | 
think it is appropriate to take this moment to 
thank those citizens who may have been 
overlooked, but should not go without men- 
tion. 
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Congratulations to Kathleen Crowley and 
others like her for their contribution to a suc- 
cessful operation in Panama. 


CLAY INTRODUCES HOUSING 
TRUST FUND BILL 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation to permit the establishment 
uM collective bargaining of housing trust 


en Dots 1988, local 26 of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees International Union 
and Boston's unionized hotels negotiated a 
provision providing for a jointly administered 
trust fund to assist employees and their fami- 
lies in meeting housing costs. The housing 
trust fund would provide financial assistance 
to employees to reduce downpayments, buy- 
down the interest rate on mortgages, provide 
collateral for loans, and provide assistance for 
initial rental costs. The contract provisions es- 
tablishing the housing trust are dependent, 
however, on the Congress acting by May 31, 
1990, to permit the establishment of jointly 
managed housing trust funds. 

On November 22, 1989, the Senate unani- 
mously passed legislation, S. 1949, amending 
the Labor Management Relations Act [LMRA] 
to permit the establishment of housing trust 
funds as a permissive subject of collective 
bargaining. That legislation was jointly spon- 
sored by Senator KENNEDY and Senator 
HATCH. The bill | am introducing today is iden- 
tical to the bill passed unanimously by the 
Senate. | am pleased to be joined in this effort 
by the entire Massachusetts delegation as 
well as other Members of this body. It is my 
intention to seek House action on this legisla- 
tion this spring. 

The LMRA—also known as the Taft-Hartley 
Act—includes provisions intended to prevent 
unwarranted collusion between union officials 
ce rati eara dela de 
employers to provide financial assistance to 
unions and their officers. Exemptions to this 
general prohibition permit the establishment of 
certain enumerated employee benefits that 
may be provided through trusts jointly adminis- 
tered by unions and employers. As labor and 
management have sought to address issues 
of importance to workers, these provisions 
have been periodically expanded to provide 
for joint trusts to address emerging concerns. 
Current law permits the establishment of 
health benefits, life insurance, retirement ben- 
efits, vacation benefits, severance benefits, 
apprenticeship programs, sc funds, 
and child care assistance. The bill | am intro- 
ducing will further amend the law to permit the 
establishment of housing trusts to address the 
increasing difficulty workers face in obtaining 
affordable, decent housing. 

This legislation does not impact Federal 
revenue. Further, establishment of housing 
trust funds would be a permissive, voluntary 
subject of collective bargaining. As such, the 
subject could be raised at the bargaining table 
only when both parties were willing to discuss 
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it. Neither party would be permitted to bargain 


and Disclosure Act—Landrum-Griffin Act— 
the Employee Retirement Income Securi- 
ty Act [ERISA] as it relates to any other wel- 


As Senator KENNEDY stated during Senate 
consideration of this legislation: 
Labor and management in Boston have 


gress for this trust fund to become a reality. 
All they require is permission to do so under 
the Labor Management Relations Act. 


Mr. Speaker, in my view enactment of this 
very modest bill will further important public 
. The previous administration" s neglect 


Today, half a million Americans are homeless 
and in many areas of the country rising hous- 
ing costs are placing the ability of workers to 
own their own homes beyond reach. This leg- 
islation promotes a private sector solution to 
the increasing difficulties workers face in ob- 
taining affordable, decent housing. It deserves 
the support of the Members of the House. 

| want to share with my colleagues an edito- 
rial from the February 6, 1990, issue of the 
Boston Globe and a letter from the Massachu- 
setts delegation in support of this legislation. 

The editorial and letter follows: 

[From the Boston Globe, Feb. 6, 1990] 


HOTEL WorKERS’ HOUSING NEEDS 


A pioneering housing plan by the Boston 
hotel workers’ union needs help from Con- 
gress. The House should pass a law quickly 
so the hotel workers can get the housing 
they urgently need. 

The plan, negotiated with the hotels a 
year ago, diverts five cents for every hour 
worked into a Housing Trust Fund. The 
money, already up to $1 million, is idle be- 
cause the federal Taft-Hartley Law prohib- 
its this kind of benefit. 

Members of hotel workers Local 26 knew 
about that, but thought it would be easy to 
persuade Congress to amend the law. They 
set a contract deadline of May 30, 1990, 
little knowing of the lawmakers’ leisurely 
pace. 

Thanks to prodding by Sen. Edward Ken- 
nedy, the bill cleared the Senate in Novem- 
ber. It must pass the House within the next 
four months to do any good. 

Rep. Joseph Moakley has promised to 
help, but no one from Massachusetts sits on 
the Labor and Education Committee, which 
oversees the legislation. Committee mem- 
bers need to move the bill quickly, even 
though it does not immediately affect their 
constituents. 

Although the bill will first help members 
of Local 26, its long-range impact could be 
as a precedent for contract negotiations in 
any community where housing prices have 
soared beyond the reach of union members. 

The trust fund would provide the seed 
money to get hotel workers into housing 
most appropriate for their needs. Money 
from the fund will be used for counseling on 
the intricacies of home buying, as security 
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deposits, or to reduce the interest rate on 

loans. 

Unions are supposed to negotiate con- 
tracts that help meet the changing needs of 
their members—whether for higher wages, 
medical care or housing. Local 26 and the 
hotels deserve praise for setting up the 
Housing Trust Fund, and a helping hand 
from Congress to ensure it takes effect 
promptly. 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 7, 1990. 

Hon. WILLIAM CLAY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations, Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN CLay: We, the under- 
signed members of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation, respectfully request that the Sub- 
committee on Labor-Management Relations 
initiate legislation which would amend Sec- 
tion 302(c) of the Taft-Hartley Act to allow 
for the negotiation of housing trust funds. 
Further, we offer our strong and active sup- 
port of such an initiative and we ask to be 
included as original cosponsors. 

We support a companion bill to S. 1949 
which was passed by the Senate in Novem- 
ber 1989 under the sponsorship of Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy. As you know, S. 1949 
amends Section 302(c) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act to allow parties engaged in collective 
bargaining to negotiate for the establish- 
ment and administration of housing trust 
funds which can provide financial assistance 
for employee housing. 

We submit our request on behalf of both 
union and management representatives of 
the Boston hotel industry. In December 
1988, Boston hotel workers, represented by 
Local 26 of the Boston Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees, negotiated a contract 
which provided for the financing and imple- 
mentation of a housing trust fund for direct 
financial assistance for eligible members. 

As Congressional representatives of these 
workers, we applaud the efforts of Local 26 
and commend this example of union-man- 
agement cooperation. We believe that this 
innovative and unprecedented benefit repre- 
sents an effective and tax-free method of at- 
tacking the serious problem of the lack of 
affordable housing. Moreover, the success- 
ful implementation of this trust fund at the 
local level will encourage its duplication na- 
tionwide and could become an integral part 
of a national strategy for addressing the 
urgent need for more affordable housing. 

It is urgent that this matter be given im- 
mediate consideration to ensure the viabili- 
ty of this program. The union's original con- 
tract agreement imposes a deadline of May 
31, 1990 for this adjustment. Without it, the 
money deposited into the trust fund will be 
diverted to cover traditional employee bene- 
fits. Since affordable housing is one of the 
most critical issues facing working men and 
women today, we sincerely hope that this 
severe time limit will not jeopardize the re- 
alization of this housing trust fund. 

We thank you in advance for your coop- 
eration and offer any assistance we could 
provide. 

Sincerely, 

Edward J. Markey, Barney Frank, Rich- 
ard E. Neal, Gerry E. Studds, Joseph 
P. Kennedy II, Silvio O. Conte, John 
Joseph Moakley, Brian J. Donnelly, 
Chester G. Atkins, Nicholas Mav- 
roules, and Joseph D. Early. 
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LET’S RECOGNIZE THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGES 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation to advance the cause of 
community colleges across this country by in- 
creasing their profile in the U.S. Department 
of Educatiop. A companion bill is being intro- 
duced in the Senate by my colleague from 

, Senator MARK O. HATFIELD. 

Our bill will establish an Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education and Community Colleges 
within the Department of Education, to be ad- 
ministered by an Assistant Secretary of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education and Community 
Colleges. 

The new office will replace the current 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education. It 
will administer Federal programs relating to 
vocational education, adult technical-vocation- 
al education, adult basic education, communi- 
ty colleges, and technical institutions. It will 
also serve to coordinate programs which ad- 
dress adult rural education and rural family 
education. 

In changing the name of this office, Mr. 
Speaker, | intend more than a cosmetic 
change at the Department of Education. | 
want to change the reality. The fact is that the 
Department has failed to recognize the critical 
role community and junior colleges have come 
to play in building a competitive work force for 
the United States now and in the 21st century. 

Why should the Department of Education 
pay more attention to community colleges? 
Between 1965 and 1975 enrollment in com- 
munity colleges more than tripled as commu- 
nities across the country built institutions to 
answer to the exploding demand. Since then 
enrollment has increased steadily to the 
present level of over 5 million students. In my 
district, Portland Community College now has 
a larger total enrollment than all of Oregon's 
4-year institutions combined. 

In growing as rapidly as they have, commu- 
nity colleges have responded to needs which 
are easily recognizable as basic requirements 
of a competitive work force and a strong 
economy. Basic education, technical training, 
upgrading of skills, and small business exper- 
tise are critical to our ability to deal with a rap- 
idly changing world economy and world of 
work. Business leaders and their employees 
are sensitive to these changes and community 
colleges have been quick to offer programs at 
costs affordable to middle income and work- 
ing people. 

Community colleges have come to play a 
leading role in cooperating with secondary 
schools to enhance vocational education. 
They have contracted with industry to train 
and upgrade the skills of employees. They in- 
cubate small businesses. They increasingly 
offer services to Government agencies for 
training welfare recipients and underemployed 
workers so they can become more productive. 
As more women entered the work force many 
chose community colleges as their training 
point of entry; women now make up more 
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than half of all community college enroll- 
ments. In many rural communities they are the 
only source of higher or technical education 
available to the local population. There is 
every sign that they are—and will continue to 
be—a major player in meeting the challenges 
and solving the problems which confront our 
society. 

To recognize the increased role of commu- 
nity colleges does not in any way discount the 
importance of other institutions of higher edu- 
cation—universities, colleges, and graduate 
schools. Educating our citizens and our work 
force in a changing world is the job of many 
different kinds of institutions. But we need to 
recognize, and—where we can—enhance the 
contribution of community colleges to these 
major challenges. And | say this as trustee of 
one of the finest private universities in the 
country, my own alma mater. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill we are introducing 
today will, | hope, be a first step toward the 
kind of recognition community colleges de- 
serve from officials charged with shaping Fed- 
eral education policy to address the needs of 
a 21st century work force. | urge my col- 
leagues to support this effort. 

In closing, ! would like to submit for the 
RECORD testimony of Mr. Keith Skelton, chair- 
man of the board of Portland Community Col- 
lege about the need for this legislation. Mr. 
Skelton presented this testimony to a hearing 
held by the U.S. Department of Education in 
San Francisco on November 15, 1989, on re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act. The 
testimony follows: 

‘TESTIMONY OF KEITH SKELTON 

My name is Keith D. Skelton and I appear 
here as a representative of Portland Com- 
munity College in Portland, Oregon, where 
I am Chair of the elected Board of Direc- 
tors. I also appear representing and as a 
member of the Board of the Oregon Com- 
munity College Association, a group made 
up of 16 community colleges having a stu- 
dent population of over 300,000 attendees. I 
commend the federal Department of Educa- 
tion for the timing of these hearings. These 
forums give all partners in the programs 
covered by the Higher Education Act, and 
especially in the Title IV programs, an op- 
portunity to share ideas and problems that 
should be addressed in the reauthorization 
process. 

I believe this procedure shows good faith 
on the part of the Department to meet col- 
lege leaders in the field through this proc- 
ess, so that we may discuss the mounting 
difficulties colleges face in their good faith 
efforts to make the programs work under 
the multitude of massive regulations pro- 
mulgated by your department. 

I am a relative newcomer to the communi- 
ty college arena, having spent most of my 
life in 4 years college classrooms and court- 
rooms. I became involved in community col- 
leges when my own son, a Navy veteran who 
appeared on the civilian scene with service 
acquired afflictions of alcohol and drugs, 
through the caring counselling and educa- 
tion of devoted faculty members in the com- 
munity college I now serve he became a pro- 
ductive and valued member of main stream 
society, and that sold me on community col- 
leges. 

When I became aware of the national pic- 
ture, however, I soon found that the im- 
mense federal Department of Education 
had no special area of application reserved 
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for community colleges; so far as I can see, 
no person, group, or section in the Depart- 
ment speaks for our displays interest in the 
specialized area of community colleges. We 
have our detractors, especially involving de- 
fault loans; however, I have yet to find any 
special pleaders among the 4 year college 
devotees who populate the offices and pay- 
rolls of the Department. I have resolved, 
therefore, that I will do what I can to see 
that Community Colleges are recognized in 
the Act, and if it takes legislation I am pre- 
pared to go that route if necessary. I am 
getting support from community colleges 
throughout the nation, and I believe that in 
the near future we will see a new interest in 
community colleges displayed in the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

It is no secret that the community, techni- 
cal and junior colleges of the United States 
are displeased with the general absence in 
the Department's executive ranks of profes- 
sionals from two years colleges. This was, 
unfortunately, true in the U.S. Office of 
Education, and nothing much has changed 
since the Department was established. 
Moreover, we have yet to see any initiative 
of change today in the year of the President 
of Education. 

What has made the omission all the more 
egregious in recent years, and all the more 
detrimental to both the department and our 
communities, is the fact that community 
colleges now have the largest enrollment of 
any segment of higher education. Let me 
remind you; community colleges today are 
not glorified high schools; we now serve the 
majority of American students starting col- 
lege, and the proportion of total enrollment 
continues to grow. In Maryland, for in- 
stance, in the Departments own back yard 
recent data shows that % of Maryland’s 
freshman and sophomores are enrolled in 
community colleges. In Oregon the figure is 
well above 50%, and the college I represent 
has a larger total enrollment than all of the 
Oregon 4 year institutions combined. 

In the Bush Administration, no official of 
presidentially nominated rank comes today 
from the recent ranks of community college 
professionals. Since the department has 
seen little disposition to rectify this omis- 
sion we think it should be addressed in the 
reauthorization. I am sure that I speak for 
community colleges throughout this land 
when I urge here today that the reauthor- 
ization establish an Office of Assistant Sec- 
retary to manage community and technical 
college affairs, with responsibility for all 
postsecondary programs of subbaccalaur- 
eate level, including postsecondary and 
adult technical-vocational education, coop- 
erative education, and adult basic education. 

Such an office should play a vital role in 
helping mold federal training and educa- 
tional programs into the kind of national 
human resource strategy that gives the 
nation a world class work force by the turn 
of the century. In addition to the irreplace- 
able role they play in providing 2 year trans- 
fer education, community colleges consti- 
tute the nation's largest network of formal 
adult training and retraining on technical 
skills levels, and yet they do not begin to be 
effectively utilized as they should be in 
meeting the employment challenge of 
global competition. Blame for this underuti- 
lization is federal Department of Education, 
as well as the Labor Department and the 
economic development agencies of the 
varous states. 
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Thank you for this opportunity to present 
my views and my proposal regarding in- 
creasing the role which community colleges 
play in the Department. I hope you will rec- 
ommend my proposals to the Secretary. 


DIGITAL AUDIO TAPE 
RECORDER ACT OF 1990 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
join my colleagues Messrs. SwiFt, COOPER, 
BOUCHER, OXLEY, FIELDS, RITTER, BRUCE, 
BARTON, and TAUKE on the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee in introducing the Digital 
Audio Tape Recorder Act of 1990. 

Digital audio tape [DAT], like compact discs, 
was developed with the state-of-the-art digital 
technology that has revolutionized the quality 
of music recordings available to consumers. 
While compact discs only allow prerecorded 
music to be played back, DAT goes one step 
further and allows it also to be recorded. And, 
unlike copies on analog tape, DAT copies, 
whether they are the first or thousandth gen- 
eration, have the same master copy quality as 
the original recording. 

This recording technology, which was devel- 
oped a number of years ago in Japan and is 
just now being introduced to the United States 
market, has reignited the debate on copyright 
protections for creators and owners of music. 
Neither Congress nor the courts have ad- 
dressed this issue. But as taping has in- 
creased, the men and women who write music 
have effectively lost their ability to protect 
their creative works. This is wrong. Congress 
must pass legislation that protects copyrighted 
material and properly compensates writers 
and artists when it is taped. 

To understand the threat DAT poses to 
copyright holders, we need only look at the 
impact current recording technology has had 
on the music industry. Since cassette record- 
ers were introduced more than 10 years ago, 
blank tape sales have grown by 345 percent. 
The recording industry estimates losses of ap- 
proximately $1.5 billion annually in lost sales. 

In 1987 | introduced H.R. 1384, the Digital 
Audio Recorder Act, to address the threat to 
copyright holders of the imminent entry of 
DAT machines into the United States. H.R. 
1384 would have required all DAT machines 
sold in the United States, for one year after 
the bill's enactment, to contain a copy-code 
scanner system to prevent copies of prere- 
corded music from being made. This bill would 
have given Congress time to consider the 
best way to balance the benefits of home 
taping with the rights of copyright holders. Key 
provisions of H.R. 1384 were included in the 
omnibus trade bill but were removed for pro- 
cedural reasons before it was considered by 
the full House. 

After H.R. 1384 failed to pass, many Mem- 
bers of Congress encouraged the consumer 
electronics and recording industries to work to 
resolve their differences on copyright issues. 
Representatives of these industries worked to- 
gether for almost 2 years to find a common 
legisiative solution to copyright problems. 
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The negotiators could not agree on much. 
They did not agree, for instance, on whether 
consumers have a right to tape prerecorded 
music. Nor could they agree on whether a roy- 
alty system should be created to compensate 
copyright holders when their works are taped. 
They did, however, reach agreement on one 
major issue; The problem of serial copying, 
that is, copying from copies on DAT record- 
ers. They also made joint recommendations to 
world governments on the format for DAT. 
The Digital Audio Tape Recorder Act, which 
my colleagues and | are introducing today, 
embodies this landmark compromise. 

The Digital Audio Tape Recorder Act would 
require all DAT recorders to contain a serial 
copy management system [SCMS]. This tech- 
nology would not prevent a DAT recorder 
from making first-generation digital-to-digital 
copies of original prerecorded music, but it 
would prevent serial copying. Home taping on 
conventional analog tape recorders would not 
be subject to this legislation. 

Some members of the creative community 
have expressed concern that the enactment 
of the DAT agreement could implicitly estab- 
lish a legal right to first-generation home 
taping. To allay these concerns, this legisla- 
tion explicitly states that no new taping rights 
are created, and that this bill will have no 
effect on existing copyright laws as they per- 
tain to home taping. 

| have been a longstanding supporter of a 
royalty system as the fairest and most effi- 
cient way to compensate creators and owners 
of music for their copyrighted work. | know 
that many in the creative community are 
deeply disappointed that this bill contains no 
such system. | share that disappointment and 
wish a compromise were in hand. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not. 

It may be that Congress will be ready to 
enact a royalty system in the near future. | 
certainly will do all | can to make that a reality. 
But in the interim, | believe this bill provides 
real and important protection to copyright 
holders. It is not a comprehensive solution, 
but it does guarantee that the creative com- 
munity will be protected against unauthorized 
serial DAT copies of their copyrighted musical 
works. 

The Digital Audio Tape Recorder Act repre- 
sents the first time, after many years of 
debate, that the recording and consumer elec- 
tronics industries have found some common 
ground on intellectual property rights. It also 
demonstrates that the protection of intellectu- 
al property can be possible without impeding 
the development of new recording technol- 
ogies. | urge my colleagues to join me in co- 
sponsoring this important legislation. 

Printed below is a section-by-section de- 
scription of the Digital Audio Tape Recorder 
Act. 

SEcTION-BY-SECTION DESCRIPTION OF THE 

DIGITAL AUDIO TAPE RECORDER ACT oF 1990 

Section 1 sets forth the title of the bill. 

Section 2 sets forth certain findings that 
help put the legislation in perspective. Most 
of the findings describe the development of 
the serial copy management system (SCMS) 
for digital audio tape (DAT) recorders and 
how this system works. Other findings indi- 
cate that— 

Enactment of the legislation will fulfill 
the constitutional power of Congress to pro- 
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mote the progress of science and the useful 
arts by encouraging the development of new 
technologically advanced products while 
providing protection for creators of copy- 
righted works; 

Congress expects representatives of the 
consumer electronics and music industries 
to discuss copyright issues resulting from 
new technologies, including recordable and 
erasable compact disc players, to study pos- 
sible approaches, and to make legislative 
recommendations for applying SCMS or an- 
other system with greater copying restric- 
tions than SCMS to these new technologies; 
and 

Enactment of the legislation will not ad- 
dress or affect the legality of private home 
copying under copyright law and will not 
prejudice consideration of whether or not 
royalties should be levied for private home 
copying of copyrighted music. 

As a group, the findings provide back- 
ground helpful for interpreting the SCMS 
standards and specifications mandated for 
DAT recorders and help put congressional 
consideration of the legislation into context. 

Under SCMS, the circuitry which controls 
the functions of a DAT recorder will be pro- 
grammed to read certain coding information 
accompanying the source material and, 
based on the particular combination of 
codes it reads, will not prevent unrestricted 
copying, will not prevent copying but label 
the copy with a code to restrict further digi- 
tal-to-digital copying, or disallow such copy- 
ing. Under this system, a DAT recorder will 
not prevent the making of first-generation 
digital-to-digital copies of original prere- 
corded music and other material from com- 
pact discs, prerecorded DAT cassettes, digi- 
tal broadcasts, and other digital sources en- 
tering through a digital input, but will pre- 
vent the making of second-generation digi- 
tal-to-digital copies of the copies. In recogni- 
tion of the fact that a DAT recorder is pres- 
ently unable to determine whether original 
prerecorded music or other material enter- 
ing through an analog input has been coded 
for copyright protection, a DAT recorder 
will not prevent the making of a first-gen- 
eration and a second-generation digital-to- 
digital copy of the source material, but will 
prevent the making of a third-generation 
digital-to-digital copy of the second-genera- 
tion copy. In the even that technological de- 
velopments permit the circuitry of a DAT 
recorder to identify copyrighted material 
entering through an analog input, equiva- 
lent limitations on digital copies of copies 
should apply, but there will be no limitation 
on serial digital copying of analog material 
not coded for copyright protection. 

Home taping on conventional analog tape 
recorders will not be subject to SCMS. 
Thus, home taping on analog tape recorders 
will remain unaffected by this legislation. 

Section 3 governs the manufacture and 
distribution of DAT recorders and phonre- 
cords. Subsection (aX1) provides that no 
person may manufacture or distribute a 
DAT recorder or digital audio interface 
device that does not conform to the stand- 
ards and specifications to implement SCMS 
set forth in the technical reference docu- 
ment or established under an order by the 
Secretary of Commerce. (For purposes of 
this section, "manufacture or distribute” is 
defined broadly in subsection (f) to mean to 
manufacture, assemble, sell, resell, lease, or 
distribute in commerce, or to offer to do any 
of these in commerce.) 

Subsection (aX2) provides that, if the Sec- 
retary of Commerce approves standards and 
specifications under section 4(bX3) to imple- 
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ment SCMS for source material in the 
analog format, then no person may manu- 
facture or distribute a DAT recorder or digi- 
tal audio interface device that fails to con- 
form to such standards and specifications. 
At present, a DAT recorder is unable to de- 
termine whether original prerecorded music 
or other material entering through an 
analog input has been coded for copyright 
protection, Industry representatives are at 
work, studying the technical feasibility of 
implementing a system that would carry the 
copyright code in the analog, as well as the 
digital, format. If they develop a technical 
solution and if the Secretary then makes 
the required determination, future models 
of DAT recorders will have to implement 
the new technology before they may be sold 
in the United States. 

Subsection (b) proscribes circumvention of 
SCMS, It provides that no person may man- 
ufacture or distribute a device, or offer to 
perform a service, the primary purpose or 
effect of which is to avoid, bypass, remove, 
deactivate, or otherwise circumvent any pro- 
gram or circuit that implements, in whole or 
in part, SCMS in DAT recorders. Thus, the 
legislation is aimed at the sale of so-called 
"black boxes" and computer programs that 
will defeat the system, as well as at persons 
operating a service to circumvent the 
system. 

Subsection (c) exempts professional model 
DAT recorders from the coverage of the leg- 
islation. This subsection contains a number 
of criteria for determining whether a par- 
ticular device qualifies as a professional 
model. The intent is threefold: to ensure 
that recording professionals, such as musi- 
cians, recording studio engineers, broadcast- 
ers, and cable operators, may purchase DAT 
recorders that are not limited in their re- 
cording ability; to provide manufacturers 
with guidance for designing and marketing 
models for use by recording professionals; 
and to ensure that this exception does not 
become a loophole by which the unscrupu- 
lous seek to market "professional" models 
to consumers through traditional consumer 
outlets. 

Subsection (d) provides that no person 
may encode a phonorecord of a sound re- 
cording with inaccurate information relat- 
ing to the category code, copyright status, 
or generation status of the source material 
so as to improperly affect the operation of 
SCMS. This provision, however, does not re- 
quire any person to encode a phonorecord 
so as to claim copyright protection. That re- 
mains a decision for each copyright holder 
to make. 

Subsection (e) provides that a person who 
transmits or otherwise communicates to the 
public in digital form the copyright status 
of a sound recording must do so accurately. 
This provision does not require broadcasters 
or cable operators to transmit sound record- 
ings in a particular digital format or to oth- 
erwise transmit information about the cate- 
gory code, copyright status, or generation 
status of a sound recording. Rather, it only 
requires that information about the copy- 
right status of a sound recording be accu- 
rate if it is transmitted or othewise commu- 
nicated. 

Section 4 sets forth the mechanisms for 
implementing SCMS in DAT recorders and 
digital audio interface devices. Subsection 
(a) provides that within 10 days following 
enactment of the legislation, the Register of 
Copyrights must publish the technical ref- 
erence document in the Federal Register. 
The proposed text of this document is at- 
tached to this section-by-section description. 
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It is a technical reference document that 
adopts certain of the standards proposed to 
the International Electrotechnical Commis- 
sion (IEC) in “IEC 958: Digital Audio Inter- 
face" and “IEC XXX Part 6: Serial copy 
management system for consumer audio use 
DAT recorders.” Irrespective of how the 
proposals are treated by the IEC, the stand- 
ards and specifications set forth in the tech- 
nical reference document are intended to be 
determinative for purposes of defining the 
technical requirements of this legislation. 
The technical reference document estab- 
lishes two sets of standards and specifica- 
tions. The first set governs the composition 
and specifications. The first set governs the 
composition of digital audio signals being 
sent to and received by a DAT recorder, 
known as the “Digital; Audio Interface 
Standard." The second set governs the re- 
cording functions of consumer model DAT 
recorders, to be known as the "Serial Copy 


Management System Standard” or the 
"SCMS Standard." 
Subsection (b) contains three "safety 


valve" mechanisms, all triggered upon peti- 
tion of an interested party, to implement 
SCMS differently than provided for in the 
technical reference document. Upon receipt 
of a petition and before issuing an order 
under this provision, the Secretary of Com- 
merce must consult with the Register of 
Copyrights. The first mechanism provides 
the Secretary with the authority to issue an 
order permitting in commerce DAT record- 
ers that possess the functional characteris- 
tics of SCMS and are compatible with 
SCMS as prescribed under the technical ref- 
erence document, but which do not meet all 
of the standards and specifications set forth 
in the technical reference document. The 
intent is to have a mechanism by which the 
Secretary can remedy any technical prob- 
lems that develop in implementing SCMS 
using the technical reference document and 
to permit other technologies which may be 
developed which implement SCMS in some 
other way. The second provision gives the 
Secretary the authority to issue an order 
permitting in commerce DAT recorders that 
meet a new set of standards and specifica- 
tions to implement SCMS, in the event that 
the overall standards for DAT recorders or 
digital audio interface devices are no longer 
applicable and are revised in the future. 
The third provision provides the Secretary 
with the authority to approve standards and 
specifications for applying SCMS to source 
material in the analog format in an equiva- 
lent manner as source material in the digital 
format. 

Section 5 establishes remedies for viola- 
tions of the legislation. Subsection (a) pro- 
vides that an aggrieved person or the Attor- 
ney General may bring a civil action to re- 
dress a violation of section 3. Subsection (b) 
provides the court with authority to grant 
injunctions, award damages, direct the re- 
covery of costs, and grant such other equita- 
bie relief as it may deem reasonable. 

Subsection (c) sets forth mechanisms for 
calculating damages, subject to a limit of $1 
million per judgment as established under 
paragraph (1). An aggrieved person has the 
option of recovering actual damages or stat- 
utory damages, subject to this limit. Para- 
graph (2) provides the court with the au- 
thority to make an additional award of dam- 
ages, up to a maximum of an additional $5 
million, if it determines that a violation of 
section 3 was committed willfully and for 
purposes of direct or indirect commercial 
advantage or private financial gain. Para- 
graph (3) gives the court the discretion to 
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lower the damage award to $250 if it finds 
that the violator was not aware and had no 
reason to believe that his or her acts consti- 
tuted a violation of section 3. 

Subsection (d) provides the court with au- 
thority to impound devices that the court 
has reasonable cause to believe do not 
comply with section 3. 

Subsection (e) limits the authority of a 
court to issue a temporary or prel 
injunction against the distribution of DAT 
recorders labeled as professional models. 
The court only may do so if it finds that the 
labeling and distribution of the devices by a 
manufacturer were without a reasonable 
basis or not in good faith. The intent is to 
permit a manufacturer to continue to dis- 
tribute devices in commerce pending resolu- 
tion of the case, unless it is clear that it 
could not reasonably or in good faith have 
labeled and distributed a device as a profes- 
sional model, 

Subsection (f) permits the court to order 
the remedial modification of any device or 
phonorecord that does not comply with sec- 
tion 3. The court also is given authority to 
order destruction of any device or phonorec- 
ord that does not comply with section 3. 

Section 6 defines terms used in the legisla- 
tion. Of these definitions, the most impor- 
tant one defines a DAT recorder. The intent 
is to limit the applicability of this legisla- 
tion only to devices that are intended or 
marketed to consumers for the primary pur- 
pose of making a sound recording in a digi- 
tal format on magnetic tape. The “primary 
purpose" test is intended to ensure that 
only those products expected to be used 
principally for making audio recordings con- 
tain the circuitry or program to implement 
SCMS. In addition, by stating that the legis- 
lation covers devices included with or as 
part of some other device, the bill is intend- 
ed to cover devices like boom boxes” and to 
ensure that the requirements of the legisla- 
tion may not be avoided merely by incorpo- 
rating a DAT recorder into another device. 

The bill defines a digital audio interface 
device as any machine or device, whether or 
not developed as of the date of the enact- 
ment of the Act, and whether or not includ- 
ed with or as part of some other device, that 
supplies a digital audio signal through a 
“non-professional interface" as that term is 
used in the Digital Audio Interface Stand- 
ard in Part I of the technical reference doc- 
ument or in an order of the Secretary of 
Commerce pursuant to section 4(bX1) or (2). 

For drafting simplicity, the bill refers to 
the "technical reference document," the 
document appearing in the Congressional 
Record that sets forth the standards and 
specifications for implementing SCMS in 
DAT recorders and digital audio interface 
devices. 

Finally, this section states that all other 
terms in the bill will have the same mean- 
ings as those set forth in the Copyright Act 
of 1976, as amended. Such terms as phono- 
record" and “sound recording" appear 
throughout the bill. These and other terms 
have developed particular meanings 
through statutory amendments to the law 
and through judicial precedent. This provi- 
sion preserves the interpretations developed 
under the Copyright Act. 

Section " provides that the legislation is 
not intended to affect any right or remedy, 
or any limitation on any such right or 
remedy, held by or available to any person 
under the Copyright Act of 1976, as amend- 
ed. Section 7 also provides that nothing in 
the legislation creates or affords any greater 
or lesser rights with respect to private home 
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copying of a copyrighted work than any 
rights afforded under the Copyright Act. 

Section 8 amends the Copyright Act to in- 
clude the language set forth in section 7 in 
statutory form. 

Finally, section 9 of the bill establishes 
the date of enactment as the effective date 
for the legislation, but specifies that the re- 
quirements for implementing SCMS do not 
apply to devices or phonorecords manufac- 
tured or assembled prior to that date. Thus, 
all devices and phonorecords currently in 
the hands of consumers or in the chain of 
distribution prior to enactment of the legis- 
lation will not be subject to it. 


DIGITAL AUDIO TAPE 
RECORDER ACT OF 1990 


HON. AL SWIFT 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, | take great pleas- 
ure in joining my friend and colleague Mr. 
WAXMAN and our House colleagues in intro- 
ducing the Digital Audio Tape Recorder Act of 
1990. He and ! came to this proposal from dif- 
ferent directions, but we agree that it is both 
necessary and important. 

Two years ago we were on different sides 
of a knock-down, drag-out legislative battle. 
Ultimately, we did not legislate on DAT in the 
100th Congress. However, as a result of our 
activity, several House Members, including my 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KASTENMEIER], suggested to the recording 
and consumer electronics industries that per- 
haps the best legislative approach to DAT 
might be arrived at through negotiation be- 
tween these two industries. We were not the 
only ones. In the other body and, indeed, 
around the world, leaders of government and 
industry made the same request: Won't you 
please work something out on DAT? 

| am pleased to be able to join my col- 
leagues in introducing a bill based on the 
compromise that these industries reached. 
The heart of this compromise is agreement 
that a circuit called the Serial Copy Manage- 
ment System, or SCMS, should be legally re- 
quired to be built into every DAT manufac- 
tured after the effective date of the legislation. 
Very simply, the SCMS would not interfere 
with the ability of DAT's to make pure digital 
copies of albums, but would not allow these 
copies to be themselves copied digitally. This 
provides protection from chain-letter type du- 
plication of the recording industry's very valua- 
ble digital master tapes, but, in my view does 
not materially interfere with the legitimate 
needs of consumers. | say this as an avid 
home taper myself. 

very much hope we can pass this legisla- 
tion this year. While ihe technology is a bit 
complicated, | think expert testimony will show 
that for engineers it is fairly straightforward 
and quite feasible. | think there has been reg- 
ulatory uncertainty about DAT long enough. 
Consumers are entitled to the newest technol- 
ogy while it is still new. 

Some who applauded my stand 2 years ago 
have wondered why | should support any leg- 
islation now. After all, they point out, the re- 
strictive legislation of 2 years ago never 
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passed. Why regulate a product that | believe 
is already legal? 

First, even if DAT's with SCMS built in may 
soon be available for purchase, the only 
sound course is to support this bill. What this 
product needs is confidence and stability. The 
only agreement between these industries was 
to recommend measures to governments. If 
the compromise is never officially adopted, 
there is nothing to prevent either its lawful cir- 
cumvention by those who would sell machines 
without SCMS protection, or the ultimate 
adoption of measures inconsistent with SCMS. 
Moreover, consumers might be hesitant to 
invest in a format that remains controversial. 

Second, we should recognize that while this 
bill is very narrowly drawn so as to regulate 
DAT only, its significance extends well beyond 
its scope. For years, we in Congress have 
about the march of technology and our inabil- 
ity to keep the law abreast of it. In this in- 
stance we asked the industries that developed 
the techology to work out a reasonable com- 
promise on some very difficult issues, and 
they actually have done so. They did it in a 
commendably specific way: This bill does not 
change the copyright law as it pertains to any 
product, including DAT; nor does it theoretical- 
ly or specifically impinge on other advanced 
technologies. In other words, this bill repre- 
sents a noble yet safe experiment. Those who 
care about applying the law to advanced tech- 
nologies have every reason to wish it to suc- 
ceed. 

| look forward to working with my col- 
leagues to have this legislation expeditiously 
enacted into law. 


ANTI-SEMITISM: THE RETURN 
OF A RUSSIAN NIGHTMARE 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday the 
Washington Post published an outstanding ar- 
ticle on the rise of anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union. The author is Vitali |. Goldanskii, a 
prominent Soviet scientist and the director of 
the Semenov Institute of Chemical Physics of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. Academician 
Goldanskii is also a member of the Council of 
People's Deputies—the Soviet parliament— 
and a member of the parliament's foreign rela- 
tions committee. To my knowledge, this article 
is the sharpest public criticism thus far of the 
alarming rise of anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that this outstanding arti- 
cle be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and | urge my collegues to give it serious and 
thoughtful attention. We in the Congress must 
take the lead in criticizing, condemning, and 
calling the attention of the world to this inhu- 
man, racist violence against innocent men, 
women, and children. This article is an impor- 
tant first step in publicizing this vicious, spite- 
ful, and dangerous nightmare. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM: THE RETURN OF A RUSSIAN 
NIGHTMARE 


(By Vitalii I. Goldanskii) 


Supporters of President Gorbachev's per- 
estroika are increasingly alarmed by the 
possibility that this program of restructur- 
ing and reforms may collapse. Should this 
occur—and it cannot be ruled out even in 
the near future—it would be a disaster not 
only for the Soviet Union but for all hu- 
mankind. 

Many of the difficulties being encoun- 
tered by perestroika are well known outside 
the Soviet Union, as are some of the poten- 
tial consequences if perestroika fails. But 
too little attention has been given, until 
now, to the special dangers posed by the 
growing aggressiveness in the Soviet Union 
of extreme right-wing, virulently anti-semit- 
ic groups that seek to subvert perestroika, 
to blame the country's past and present 
problems on the Jews, and (as some of their 
propaganda states explicitly) to "finish 
what Hitler started." 

These extremists are flourishing in the 
climate of spite, envy, scapegoating and 
hatred associated with the increasingly 
severe difficulties in the Soviet economy 
and growing ethnic tensions. They are per- 
haps already the strongest, and certainly 
the fastest growing, of the divisive forces 
pushing the country toward bloodshed and 
civil war. 

The extremist groups go by a variety of 
innocuous-sounding names, of which the 
best known outside the Soviet Union is the 
"National Patriotic Front Pamyat" (pamyat 
means memory“). A number of them re- 
cently entered into a confederation under 
the title of “Bloc of Social-Patriotic Move- 
ments of Russia." I prefer to call them Rus- 
sian monarcho-Nazis (or monarcho-fascists), 
to reflect their combination of deep rever- 
ence for the autocratic csarist Russian 
empire and ferocious hatred of Jews. 

Incredibly, the Russian monarcho-Nazis 
openly and widely condemn the Jews as the 
main culprits in all of the troubles of Russia 
from the October Revolution of 1917 up 
until the  present—including genocide 
against the Russian people in the form of 
the millions of Russian deaths in civil war, 
collectivization and various purges; destruc- 
tion of tens of thousands of Russian church- 
es and historical monuments; and spiritual 
poisoning of the people through the intro- 
duction of decadent and corrupt Western 
culture alien to Russian tradition. They 
even accuse the Jews of ritual murders and 
a worldwide conspiracy against humankind, 
making reference to the disgraceful hoax, 
“The Protocols of the Elders of Zion." 

There is striking similarity, in fact, be- 
tween the views, programs and intentions of 
the Russian monarcho-Nazis and the origi- 
nal Nazi platform as laid out in Hitler's 
"Mein Kampf” and other infamous docu- 
ments of the German Nazi period. This sim- 
ilarity, and the resemblance of the general 
situation in the Soviet Union in 1988-90 to 
that in Germany in 1931-33, have been pub- 
licized by progressive Soviet mass media. 
The newspaper Soviet Circus, for example, 
has printed a point-by-point comparison of 
Pamyat's manifesto with the program of 
the Nazi Party of the 1930s. 

The main organization serving as a coordi- 
nator of the monarcho-Nazi forces is the 
Union of Writers of the Russian Federation 
(RSFSR). As outlets for their propaganda 
they have at their disposal such newspapers 
and journals as "Literaturnaya Rossiya” 
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(Literary Russia), Nas Sovremennik (Our 
Contemporary), "Molodaya Gvardija” 
(Young Guards) and “Moscow.” The leaders 
of this movement include many notorious 
writers, some scientists, some artists and 
others. 

The Nazi-type speeches and publications 
of these groups are becoming routine fea- 
tures of everyday life in the Soviet Union. 
Their form and content were analyzed by 
Prof. Herman Andreyev from Mainz Univer- 
sity in West Germany in a recent issue of 
the weekly magazine Ogonyok. He conclud- 
ed that in Western European countries such 
statements would be treated as unconstitu- 
tional, the persons propagating them would 
be called to account and the organizations 
supporting them would be dissolved. 

Yet the monarcho-Nazis seem to be meet- 
ing no serious opposition—indeed, more 
often sympathy and connivance—from im- 
portant party and government leaders of 
the U.S.S.R. It is instructive, for example, 
that in the platform of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party on ethnic problems published in 
August 1989, not a single word was said 
about the anti-semitic campaign against so- 
called cosmopolites (1949), the shooting of 
leading Jewish writers and artists (1952), or 
the disgraceful “‘Doctor’s plot" (1935), while 
many other Stalin-era crimes against vari- 
ous nationalities of the Soviet people were 
scrupulously mentioned. 

Similarly, an appeal by more than 200 
people’s deputies of the U.S.S.R. to the Pre- 
sidium of the First Session of the Congress 
of the People’s Deputies in June 1989, ex- 
pressing concern about the growing wave 
of anti-semitic activities, including open 
calls for violence that could lead to irretriev- 
able consequences," went unanswered. That 
was also the fate of a letter written to Gor- 
bachev on this subject by 10 distinguished 
scientists and writers in September 1989. 

The explanation of such passivity on the 
part of the authorities seems quite simple. 
In addition to the evident sympathy of 
many authorities on different levels to the 
views of the monarcho-Nazis, others who do 
not sympathize nonetheless hesitate to act 
because of the way the growing aggressive- 
ness of the monarcho-Nazis is linked to the 
bloody ethnic conflicts and intensifying sep- 
aratist movements in nearly all of the outly- 
ing districts of the Soviet Union. 

Specifically, this situation offers the mon- 
archo-Nazis considerable opportunities for 
blackmail and intimidation of Gorbachev 
and his closest advisers, through the claim 
that, in conditions of the "decline of 
empire,” the Russian heartland and her 
"genuine sons" constitute the only reliable 
basis for the preservation of Gorbachev's 
power. Such arguments are being used to 
push Gorbachev toward the right and to 
divide him from his true supporters on the 
left—the liberal intelligentsia. The result 
could be a repetition of the circumstances 
that produced the downfall of Khrushchev 
in 1964. 

In parallel with their attempts to intimi- 
date Gorbachev, the monarcho-Nazis have 
been openly attacking his foreign policy. 
They even have accused Gorbachev of being 
an agent in the service of the CIA and the 
Israeli intelligence service, the Mossad. 
With this two-pronged strategy of intimida- 
tion and direct attack, the Russian monar- 
cho-Nazis hope to attain either a decisive in- 
fluence over Gorbachev's policies or his re- 
moval and replacement at the seat of power 
by supporters of their movement. 

What would that mean for Soviet Jews? 
The answer is all too clear from the similari- 
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ty of the monarcho-Nazis' program to that 
of Hitler. The Russian monarcho-Nazis al- 
ready possess their equivalent to Hitler's SA 
and SS, in the form of the Pamyat move- 
ment. This movement does not disguise its 
intentions to carry out pogroms against the 
Jews, to whom it refers using the insulting 
word “zhidy” (yids). In fact, members of 
Pamyat have been organizing well-attended 
meetings all over the country to call for po- 
groms—even in Moscow's Red Square on 
Nov. 12, 1989—and no one has stood in their 
way. 

Hitler treated as Jews those who have 
more than one-quarter Jewish blood. 
Pamyat goes further. It has announced its 
intention to search for Jewish progenitors 
back to the 10th generation. New recruits to 
Pamyat are required to prove their racial 
purity" and to provide to the organization 
the home addresses of five Jews—no doubt 
for the purposes of the pogroms to come. 
Opponents of the monarcho-Nazi movement 
who happen to be “racially pure" or 
"Aryan" are characterized, along with all 
liberal intelligentsia, as “masons” (or zhi- 
domasons," ie. supporters of Jews) and 
these are also the targets of pogrom propa- 
ganda. 

The brazenness of monarcho-Nazi threats 
against Soviet Jewry has been increasing. In 
addition to anti-semitic rallies and the dese- 
cration of Jewish cemeteries around the 
country, which have been going on for some 
time, it now seems that meetings of liberal 
intellectuals are no longer safe from disrup- 
tion by Pamyat thugs. 

On the evening of Jan. 18 of this year, for 
example, a meeting of the progressive 
"April" group of writers at the Central 
House of Writers in Moscow was invaded by 
some dozens of Pamyat monarcho-Nazis 
with megaphones. They roughed up some of 
the writers, forcibly ejected others from the 
hall, shouted anti-semitic slogans and an- 
nounced that their next visit will be with 
automatic weapons. They also designated 
St. George's Day, at the beginning of May, 
for a pogrom. The police were called but 
took their time in arriving, and there were 
no arrests. 

Further increases in anti-semitic activities 
(especially, of course, actual violence) surely 
will lead to a mass exodus of Jews, people of 
partly Jewish extraction and “racially pure" 
liberal intelligentsia. This new wave of emi- 
grants—refugees from monarcho-Nazi 
power—could reach several millions and 
would represent a serious brain-drain from 
the U.S.S.R. 

As for the possibility of another Holo- 
caust, it certainly could not reach the scale 
of earlier Nazi crimes: The world has 
changed too drastically in the last half cen- 
tury for that. But a wave of pogroms more 
or less along the lines of the infamous 
“Kristallnacht” cannot be ruled out— 
weaker if a government like the present one 
tries to oppose them, stronger if a successor 
government of the monarcho-Nazi stripe 
sympathizes with the pogrom lust. 

What should be done? As a start, the 
world public should be informed of the ac- 
tivities and intentions of the new followers 
of Hitler in the Soviet Union and should be 
told their names. The famous “Brown 
Book” published by anti-fascists in 1933, 
after all, was the first important step in the 
exposure of the Nazi crimes of that era. 
Clearly, the publishers of newspapers, jour- 
nals and books, and producers of electronic 
media, have an important role to play. 

The stakes are high. If the monarcho- 
Nazis prevail and perestroika collapses in an 
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orgy of chauvinism and racism, the results 
are likely to include not only a rapidly grow- 
ing degree of anarchy in the Soviet Union 
but even the outbreak of civil war. In a 
country still laden with tremendous stock- 
piles of nuclear and chemical weapons, as 
well as a widespread network of nuclear 
power plants, such a chain of events could 
quickly become not just a national but an 
international catastrophe. 


A CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
JOANNE HILL CRONIN IN 
HONOR OF HER SELECTION AS 
WOMAN OF THE YEAR 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to pay tribute to Joanne Hill Cronin 
who will be honored on February 23, 1990, as 
the California Pools for the Handicapped, 
Inc.'s, Woman of the Year. | would like to take 
this opportunity to express my personal appre- 
ciation for the years of dedication to cause 
that this award represents. 

Joanne Hill Cronin has been an active and 
committed member of this community for 
nearly 60 years. After moving to Long Beach 
in 1933, Ms. Cronin attended St. Anthony 
Grammar School and High School and then 
did her college work at UCLA. On September 
25, 1954, she married her husband Paul. 
From their loving relationship sprang two chil- 
dren, Paul Cronin and Kathleen Dyke, and 
now she has three grandchildren, Matthew, 
Anna, and David Cronin, to brighten her life. 

Joanne has set new standards for commu- 
nity activism. There can be no doubt her 
standards of involvement are those we all 
should aspire to. She is deeply involved with 
St. Barnabas Catholic Church as president 
and member of the parish council, and has 
been a finance organizer of the parish festival 
for the past 12 years. A 19-year member of 
the St. Mary's Hospital Guild, she has held nu- 
merous board and committee positions, in- 
cluding the position of president. Joanne has 
also been a committee member of the St. 
Mary's Hospice Auction, chairing and oversee- 
ing its success. She is also a member of the 
Long Beach Civic Light Opera Diamond Ter- 
race, member of the Women's Heart League, 
and member of the board of directors of The 
Shepard's Center. The list of her accomplish- 
ments and services to others seems never- 
ending. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in extending our 
heartfelt congratulations to a kind, giving, and 
generous woman. An award like this only 
begins to speak of all we owe Joanne. Your 
efforts can never fully be rewarded, but | hope 
this award shows our community's deep ap- 
preciation. We wish you all the best in the 
years to come. 
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CONGRESSMAN FISH RESPONDS 
E RELEASE OF NELSON MAN- 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, this past Saturday, 
February 17, 1990, | had the honor of speak- 
ing at the Vassar College Chapel in Pough- 
keepsie, NY, at the college's "Welcome Home 
Nelson Mandela" celebration. Also speaking 
on the occasion were Tebogo Mafole, Chief 
U.N. Representative of the African National 
Congress, and Patrick Lekota, publicity secre- 
tary of the United Democratic Front. At this 
point | would like to insert into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the text of my remarks: 

REMARKS OF Hon. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


I am honored to speak to you in one of 
the most remarkable periods of African and 
world history. I cannot begin to match the 
expertise of those present on South Africa 
and that of the faculty panel to follow and 
hope to learn from you today. 

This week has left us all breathless. 
Events are moving so fast that what hap- 
pens one day is old news the next. This time 
& week ago, Nelson Mandela remained 
where he had been for more than 27 years, 
in a prison cell. Today, he's a free man. 

We hope history will record that last 
week's events signaled a new era for South 
Africa. There are promising signs in addi- 
tion to Mandela's release—the recent lifting 
of the ban on all political parties and allow- 
ing some peaceful demonstrations. 

Several political prisoners in addition to 
Mandela, including Walter Sisulu, have 
been freed, and although a modest step, 
South African beaches have been ordered to 
admit blacks. 

What accounts for these dramatic 
changes? Several things. Withoug a doubt, 
the key factor has been the dedication, pa- 
tience, and perseverance of the many South 
African black leaders, other anti-apartheid 
activists and ordinary citizens who have 
struggled over the years for equal rights. 

It hasn't been easy. Many of these heroes 
and heroines have sufferd greatly for their 
cause and some, like Steven Biko, have 
given their lives in the hopes of creating a 
new South Africa. 

No individual, however, has loomed as 
large as Nelson Mandela. As the principal 
force behind the free South Africa move- 
ment in the early 1960's and a prisoner of 
the very system he sought to abolish, Man- 
dela, from his prison cell, has been an inspi- 
ration to those in the liberation campaign. 

Even though he was shut off from the 
outside world for nearly 30 years, the black 
people of South Africa never lost sight of 
Mandela's vision of a nation in which black 
and white children could go to school to- 
gether, where black could live where they 
want, and could aspire to all the dreams of 
men and women in free societies 

His ideal can be summed up in his own 
words, taken from the speech he delivered 
at his sentencing more than 25 years ago 
and repeated in part last Sunday. He said: 

“I have fought against white domination, 
and I have fought against black domination. 
I have cherished the ideal of a democratic 
and free society in which all persons live to- 
gether in harmony and with equal opportu- 
nity. It is an ideal which I hope to live for 
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and to achieve. But, if need be, it is an ideal 
for which I am perpared to die.” 

He should, and I hope will, play a key role 
in the development of a new democratic 
system that will include all races. 

Another force behind the emerging free- 
doms in South Africa is the country’s new 
President, F.W. de Klerk. He deserves credit 
for positive developments which can lead to 
negotiations. 

The National Executive Committee of the 
A.N.C. calls these steps important in creat- 
ing a climate conducive to negotiations, and 
evidenced a willingness to negotiate a sus- 
pension of hostilities by both sides. 

Recent changes in the rest of the world 
help us understand why Pretoria has taken 
these steps. For one, there has been a de- 
cline in military adventurism by the Soviet 
Union. I understand Pretoria, in the past, 
has justified its repressive policies on this 
fear. Whereas, in reality, an indigenous up- 
rising was more likely. 

Also, the December 1988 Namibia-Angola 
agreement effectively ended the conflict 
there. Trade and investment opportunities 
are opening up in other African countries. 

So, with the world picture looking bright- 
er, South Africa can address its pressing 
needs at home. 

Another reason for the recent changes is 
that many white South Africans, especially 
those in business, are fed up with apartheid. 
It’s unprofitable. They are frustrated by the 
difficulties encountered in attracting loans 
and investments from firms reluctant to do 
business with their country. This disen- 
chantment has been long in coming. It is 
what we hoped our sanctions would encour- 
age. 

We in Congress have stood with you in 
your cause over the years. Four years ago, I 
was an original Republican sponsor of the 
House-passed Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986. 
That law banned imports from South 
Africa, limited American exports and 
banned new American loans and investment 
in that country. In 1988 we passed a com- 
prehensive ban on trade and investment. 

The sanctions were more effective than 
even we in Congress expected. The law also 
proved to Pretoria that the United States 
meant business, that America, perhaps the 
most prominent symbol of liberty in the 
world, would not be for such injustice, for 
State-sponsored violence and suppression. 

Pleased as we are with Mandela’s release 
and other positive developments, we must 
remember that much remains to be done. 
For example, it is ironic that Mandela, the 
most revered figure in South Africa now 
and one of the most admired in the world, 
cannot vote because of his skin color. That 
must change. 

The state of emergency, which allows 
police to detain people indefinitely, send 
troops into black townships and censor the 
press, must be lifted. And all, not just some, 
of the estimated 2,000 to 3,000 political pris- 
oners should be released. 

These are the demands Mandela articulat- 
ed on his first day of freedom as conditions 
to negotiating a non-racial society, and they 
should be addressed promptly. To these the 
A.N.C. has added amnesty for exiles. 

Furthermore, the Group Areas Act, which 
keeps blacks and whites apart, and the Pop- 
ulation Registration Act—the two pillars of 
apartheid—are still law. So are the land 
acts, which reserve 87 percent of the coun- 
try for whites, who make up just 14 percent 
of the population. 

All of these laws, which form the back- 
bone of apartheid, must be stricken from 
the books. 
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The Internal Security Act, still in place 
must not be used to prevent an atmosphere 
of political freedom. 

The white government must negotiate 
with the A.N.C. and other black opposition 
groups to form a democratic, non-racial 
form of government in which all people may 
participate. 

I pledge to you that I shall join like- 
minded colleagues in Congress to keep the 
heat on Pretoria until all these changes 
have been made and South Africa has been 
transformed into a truly democratic nation. 
At this time, I do not believe the economic 
sanctions we have imposed should be lifted. 
By law, relief is conditioned upon realizing 
many of the changes and actions called for 
by South African black leaders. 

Unknown at this time is whether Presi- 
dent F.W. de Klerk is going the distance. 
Will he be constrained by his constituency 
and the limits of his own thinking? We just 
don't know. We do know that the concept of 
group rights—the white veto—has not been 
addressed. 


Ending apartheid will have a liberating 
effect, not just for blacks but for whites as 
well. Today we celebrate the beginning of 
that end—for surely that will happen, 
peacefully I pray but it will happen. 

Welcome home Mandela. 


IN HONOR OF WILLIE HALL 
HON. JULIAN C. DIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in rec- 
ognition of the career achievements of an in- 
dividual whose extensive involvement with and 
service to the black and Asian communities of 
my district has facilitated the efforts of one 
corporation to become a positive force in the 
community. Last year, Willie D. Hall retired 
from a productive and beneficent professional 
career with the Seven-Up/Royal Crown Bot- 
tling Co. after 25 years of dedicated service to 
his company and to the community it serves. 

Willie joined the Seven-Up/Royal Crown 
Bottling Co. as a driver salesman trainee in 
1963 and has since advanced through numer- 
ous positions, including driver salesman, divi- 
sional supervisor, branch manager, special 
field service consultant, ethnic markets man- 
ager and community relations manager. In 
March 1988, Willie was promoted to director 
of community affairs at Seven-Up/Royal 
Crown, in which capacity he continued his fo- 
cused involvement with the black and Asian 

Willie has served as president of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the National Association 
of Market Developers [NAMD], the Crenshaw 
Chamber of Commerce, the Greater Cren- 
shaw Revitalization Agency and the Crenshaw 
Citizen's Advisory Committee. He has also 
served on numerous boards and committees, 
among them: the board of the Crenshaw 
Y.M.C.A., the Western States Black Research 
Center, the Ruth More Service Volunteers, 
Avalon Carver Center Senior Companion Pro- 
gram, and the Chinatown Service Center. 
Willie is a member of the Hollenbeck Police 
ciation of Market Developers [NAMD], the 
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Urban League and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
[NAACP], and was instrumental in founding 
the Crenshaw Merchants Association and the 
Santa Barbara Avenue Property Owners Asso- 
ciation. 

Born in Groveton, TX, Willie settled in the 
Los Angeles area in 1962. He studied elec- 
tronics at the National Trade School of Los 
Angeles and marketing and photography at 
Harbor College in Harbor City. He also ob- 
tained several certificates from Biola College 
in Evangelical Teacher Training and attended 
Talbot Theological Seminary in its Master's 
Program. In addition to his various civic and 
corporate activities, Mr. Hall is currently an 
Associate Minister of Tabernacle Faith Baptist 
Church. 

Throughout his career, Willie Hall demon- 
strated his dedication to the revitalization of 
the Crenshaw area and a genuine commit- 
ment to helping those community residents 
most in need. His involvement with civic and 
community groups encouraged the establish- 
ment and maintenance of minority owned 
businesses in my district, and his support of 
local charities and causes has been both visi- 
ble and significant. As director of community 
affairs, Willie was point man in the Seven-Up/ 
Royal Crown Bottling Co.'s effort to become 
"an integral part of the social fabric which 
makes up the community." Undoubtedly, Willie 
Hall's involvement with Seven Up's communi- 
ty outreach programs ensured the integrity of 
his company's civic commitment. 

Thus, on the occasion of Seven-Up's Re- 
tirement Salute to Willie Hall, | ask you to 
please join me in congratulating Mr. Hall on 
his long list of achievements and noteworthy 
contributions, and in extending to Willie, his 
wife Johnnie Mae, their four children and 
three grandchildren best wishes for continued 
good health and happiness in the years 
ahead. 


THE BUTTER COMPETITIVENESS 
ACT OF 1990 


HON. JIM MOODY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
introduce the Butter Competitiveness Act of 
1990, legislation that allows for the creation of 
a new dairy product, reduced fat butter—a 
pure dairy alternative to margarine. This bill is 
intended to help the dairy industry move com- 
petitively into the 1990's by allowing greater 
responsiveness to consumer demand and 
market trends. 

While health-conscious consumers have 
been shying away from high-fat foods, many 
dairy products—some of the Nation's purest 
and most natural foods—have been unfairly 
left in the lurch. Butter in particular has been 
held hostage to a 1923 statute that defined 
"butter" as containing not less than 80 per- 
cent butterfat by weight. 

My bill will retain that statutory definition of 
butter, but will also permit a dairy product 
called reduced fat butter. This new reduced 
fat butter would have to be 52 percent butter- 
fat by weight to be produced and sold. 
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Over the years Americans have become 
more and more aware of the health conse- 
quences of the food we eat. We have seen 
the introduction and rising consumption of 
lower fat frozen yogurts, high fiber breads, diet 
and caffeine-free sodas, low-sodium products, 
reduced fat and cholesterol mayonnaise and 
salad dressings, and so on. Consumption of 
these products has risen dramatically as 
people are responding to recommendations 
by doctors and nutritionists that a lower fat 
diet can help to reduce the risks of heart dis- 
ease and contribute to all around better 
health. 

Patients with high cholesterol rates and/or 
high blood pressure are often told to switch 
from whole or 2 percent milk to skim milk, to 
lower their salt intake, and to switch from 
butter to margarine or some type of vegetable 
oil spread flavored with buttermilk. Consumers 
have not had the option of switching to a 
lower fat butter, a pure dairy alternative to oil- 
based margarines and spreads. 

This bill will accomplish several things at 
once: 

It will give consumers across the Nation a 
choice to opt for a reduced fat dairy product 
instead of nondairy margarines or spreads. 
Our message to margarine users will be 
"come home to butter." 

Dairy farmers will benefit because the in- 
creased demand for butterfat that this may 
generate is expected to lower CCC purchases 
of butterfat. Butter is currently the only dairy 
product in large surplus, so much so that last 
years CCC purchases of butter caused the 
support price for milk to be lowered 50 cents 
this past January 1. A reduced fat butter could 
thus stem the decrease in the support price 
for milk by lowering CCC purchases of surplus 
butterfat; more butterfat will be used up com- 
mercially by the expanding butter market cre- 
ated by this lower fat alternative. 

It will benefit dairy manufacturers by in- 
creasing their market share. Over the years in- 
creased consumption of margarine and other 
nondairy spreads has unfairly hit the dairy in- 
dustry. This bill is intended to help butter man- 
ufacturers aggressively pursue a bigger share 
of the national market for butter and spreads 
because there will now be a real dairy alterna- 
tive to compete with oil-based margarines and 
spreads. 

This bill is a starting point. In my discus- 
sions with consumer groups, dairy farmers, 
and industry representatives, some have ex- 
pressed a strong preference for this new 
butter to be called light butter, while others 
have recommended reduced fat. Strong argu- 
ments can be made for both sides, but | have 
chosen reduced fat for introduction purposes. 
| want to open the discussion on this issue 
and get the ball moving. Input from the dairy 
industry, farmers, and consumers toward re- 
solving this and arriving at a mutually accepta- 
ble term is very much welcome. 

The bottom line of my bill is twofold: | want 
to protect the integrity of butter as a pure 
dairy product while at the same time giving 
the dairy industry the chance to respond to 
consumer demands for lower fat foods. 

Mr. Speaker, ! hope my colleagues will join 
me and original cosponsors STEVE GUNDER- 
SON, BOB KASTENMEIER, DAVE OBEY, MAT- 
THEW MARTINEZ, GERRY KLECZKA, TOBY 
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ROTH, THOMAS PETRI, JIM SENSENBRENNER, 
and Lew ASPIN in cosponsoring this important 
legislation that will benefit both the dairy in- 
dustry and  health-conscious consumer 
demand. 


TAX DOLLARS DID FUND ANNIE 
SPRINKLE 


HON. DANA ROHRABACHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that Annie Sprinkle, the Kitchen Thea- 
tre, and the New York State Council on the 
Arts have changed their tune. 

But don’t be fooled—the Annie Sprinkle 
show did receive Government money—not 
once but twice. 

First, the Kitchen Theatre in New York City, 
which hosted 12 performances by Annie 
Sprinkle, received $60,000 directly from the 
National Endowment for the Arts for operating 
expenses. 

Second, the New York State Council on the 
Arts, which receives $500,000 in unrestricted 
funds from the NEA every year, funded a per- 
forming art series at the Kitchen Theatre 
which included Annie Sprinkle. 

The Kitchen Theatre applied for $30,000 
from the NYSCA to produce 36 shows in the 
series. The Kitchen's grant application to the 
NYSCA describes Sprinkle as a feminist post- 
porn modernist who "* * * uses her experi- 
ences within the pornography industry to com- 
ment upon gender roles and sexual identity in 
contemporary society." The NYSCA disbursed 
a partial grant of $25,000, 32 performances 
worth, but did not stipulate which shows were 
excluded from funding. 

Here is what the key players initially had to 
say about the Annie Sprinkle show: 

On stage during performance, Annie Sprin- 
kle announced, "Usually | get paid a lot of 
money for this, but tonight it's government 
funded." 

On January 21, 1990, Bobby Tsumagari, ex- 
ecutive director of the Kitchen Theatre in New 
York, confirmed Ms. Sprinkle's claim. What 
NYSCA looks for from the Kitchen is a kind of 
risk taking, experimental programming and 
that is predominately what they fund us for," 
Tsumagari said. She added that a list of pro- 
gramming was submitted to the NYCSA 
"which did in fact represent what we were 
doing this year. They could have easily 
chosen not to fund these 12 productions." 

A few days later Tsumagari said, “One in- 
terpretation is because of the way that con- 
tracting works with the NYSCA, there is no 
State council funding, as they are only funding 
32 of our 54 performances. Another interpre- 
tation is that a list of programming was sub- 
mitted to them which did in fact clearly repre- 
sent what we were doing this year." But, be- 
cause the council did not specifically tell the 
Kitchen which four performances it was not 
funding, Tsumagari added, "it really is a 
matter of how one wants to interpret the 
facts." 

On January 21, NYSCA spokesman Tim 
Mulligan confirmed that the council gave 
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$25,000 to the Kitchen for a "performance art 
series” that included 12 performances of 
Annie Sprinkle. A few days later he added, 
"You can't say one way or another“ if 4 per- 
formances of Sprinkle were part of the 32 
which the council eventually approved. 

The chairman of the NEA, on February 2, 
1990, when asked about the Ms. Sprinkle 
Show, said, "The point is, we are not the 
moral arbiter of this country. We're not going 
to run around and respond just because 
something somewhere that some- 
one didn't like.” 

Two weeks after the story broke and after 
the public expressed its opinion of Govern- 
ment funds going to Annie Sprinkle, people 
began to change their stories. 

On February 7, the Kitchen claimed that it 
"did not utilize funds from the NYSCA to 
present these performances." The NYSCA 
chairman said “we specifically limited our 
funding because the council felt the Annie 
Sprinkle presentation was not of artistic qual- 
ity to warrant council support." Nevertheless, 
despite their denials, the NYSCA has yet to 
produce any evidence that they excluded 
Annie Sprinkle from their grant or that they in- 
formed the Kitchen prior to the Annie Sprinkle 
performances that they were not to use their 
grant for that purpose. In fact, it's now clear 
that the NYSCA kept any misgivings they may 
have had about Ms. Sprinkle to themselves. 
As Mr. Mulligan explained in a recent Village 
Voice article, The council didn't want to fund 
Annie Sprinkle but we didn't say it because 
that gets into censorship." 

Make no mistake about it, the NEA, the 
NYSCA and the Kitchen are playing a shell 
game with taxpayer dollars. The NEA gives 
more than $500,000 to the NYSCA which, in 
turn, gave $25,000 to the Kitchen and Annie 
Sprinkle. Tracing the report from its source to 
its ultimate destination—no matter how the 
NEA tries to hide behind front groups—Feder- 
al dollars are going to XXX-rated pornography. 
Mr. Speaker, this must cease. Later this ses- 
sion, | will offer an amendment to the Interior 
Appropriations bill to end Government funding 
for the National Endowment for the Arts. | 
urge my colleagues to support my amend- 
ment. | also ask that my colleagues take a 
moment and read the following editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Times. Further- 
more, | would like to place in the RECORD arti- 
cles from the New York City Tribune, which 
broke the Annie Sprinkle story, along with 
their editorial on the subject. 

PuBLIC FUNDING or Erotic SHOW STIRS NEW 
FUROR, ART Vs. SMUT DEBATE 
(By Walter Skold) 

A new fight in the battle surrounding 
public funding of controversial art has 
erupted over a show in Manhattan that is 
called avant-garde by defenders but labeled 
pornographic by its critics. 

Critics feel that the show, Annie Sprinkle: 
Post-Porn Modernist, may actually be in vio- 
lation of state and federal anti-obscenity 
laws and think that Manhattan District At- 
torney Robert Morgenthau should launch 
an investigation. 

The show, which contains very explicit 
sexual acts and images, was performed 12 
times over the last 2 weeks at The Kitchen, 
a theater at 512 W. 19th St. in the Chelsea 
section of Manhattan. The show was part of 
a 32-performance series funded by a $25,000 
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grant from the New York State Council on 
the Arts (NYSCA). 

Last night was the final performance of 
Annie. A new show will replace it, continu- 
ing the state-funded series. 

Annie’s main writer and only actor is 
Annie Sprinkle, a self-proclaimed ''feminist- 
porn activist" who has previously appeared 
in more than 150 X-rated films, according to 
a press release put out by The Kitchen. She 
now says that: porn is dead" and calls her- 
self an artist who performs “post-porn mod- 
ernism.” 

Her critics say that if what she did is con- 
sidered art, it is “obscene” art that should 
not have been funded at taxpayers’ expense. 

As part of her performance last Thursday 
evening, Sprinkle did the following: 

Masturbated with various sex toys“ until 
she supposedly experienced orgasms. 

Invoked the spirits of ancient, sacred, 
temple prostitutes" into the theater. 

Performed oral sex on rubber penises (dil- 
does) and invited the audience to massage 
her breasts and photograph her scantily 
clad body. 

To conclude her performance, she opened 
her vaginal canal with a gynecological tool 
known as a speculum and invited the audi- 
ence to the stage to inspect her cervix. 

After the show, some 50 men and women 
paid $5 apiece to have a picture taken with 
Sprinkle's large breasts resting atop their 
heads. 

Efforts to find out who at NYSCA ap- 
proved the funding for Annie and whether 
those involved in the decision were aware of 
the show's controversial content were un- 
successful. 

$25,000 PROVIDED 


Tim Mulligan, a spokesman for NYSCA, 
said that top council officials were not in 
the office Friday to make any comments. He 
did confirm that the council gave $25,000 to 
The Kitchen for a “performance art series” 
that included the 12 performances of Annie. 

Mulligan said he was unsure exactly how 
much of the $25,000 went specifically to 
fund Annie. 

"How somebody in a decision-making posi- 
tion from the state could say. ‘Oh boy, let's 
go with that, is beyond me," said Joseph 
Riley head of Morality in Media (MIM). 

"You know, Gov. Cuomo is talking about 
no possibilities to bring the budget down 
further," said Riley, but it it seems to me 
that this could be one of the first things to 


This latest controversy comes in the wake 
of numerous political and cultural contro- 
versies last year which eventually led to the 
passage of a congressional amendment pro- 
hibiting the National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA) from funding “obscene art.” 

The issue exploded when the New York 
City Tribune reported last year that artist 
Andres Serrano had received NEA funding 
for his Piss Christ, a photo of a crucifix in a 
jar of urine. 

Shortly afterward, photographer Robert 
Mapplethorpe stirred debate over an NEA- 
funded exhibit built around homo-erotic 
pictures that were considered obscene by 
critics both in and out of Congress. 

The incidents and the ensuing legislation 
have sparked a heated debate within both 
the political and artistic communities as to 
what the proper relationship between the 
artist and the state should be. 

Sprinkle herself made reference to these 
events during her performance last Thurs- 
day. 

At one point, after purportedly inducing 
the first orgasm with her favorite “sex 
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toys," she smiled and said to the audience. 
"Usually I get paid a lot of money for this, 
but tonight it's government funded." 

Most of the 200 men and women in the au- 
dience roared with laughter, but others 
failed to see the humor. 

“That an indictment could be gained from 
a grand jury, I have no doubt," Riley said, 
"and what would happen at a trial is a very 
good question.” 

Riley, whose group fights obscenity na- 
tionwide, said that Morgenthau should con- 
sider investigating the performance for pos- 
sible violations of the state's anti-obscenity 
laws. 

"It is ironic that, at a time of supposed 
frugality, the state is funding what is argu- 
ably an obscene performance by someone 
who admittedly has appeared in 150 porn 
films." 

"It's also ironic that Mr. Morgenthau was 
sworn in again, yet this sort of thing goes on 
under his jurisdiction, when to the best of 
my knowledge he has not sought an obsceni- 
ty indictment in about a decade.” 

"Look we have an $8-billion porn industry 
which is controlled by organized crime, ac- 
cording to the California Department of 
Justice," complained Page Mellish, presi- 
dent of Feminists Fighting Pornography 
(FFP). 

"Why is tax money being used to present 
this pornography?” she asked. 

Bobbi Tsumagari, The Kitchen's executive 
director, told the New York City Tribune 
that critics should not castigate the show 
without having seen it first. She fears that a 
"simple, verbal description" of certain parts 
of the show, without seeing it performed in 
context, could indeed make Annie sound 
like pornography. 

Riley and Mellish did not see the risque 
show, but they made their comments based 
on the descriptions of others and a review in 
the latest edition of Screw magazine. 

The Screw review said, “Sprinkle has 
always inhabited the extreme edges of the 
sexual underworld . . . to exploit the revolu- 
tionary, or at least irreverent, aspects of 
pornography." 

"The piece itself is not pornographic," 
said Tsumagari, "but it does question, as 
much as contemporary art does, what is ap- 
propriate material for artists, and what is a 
public and a private act.“ 

She also said it comments on the sex in- 
dustry in a very stringent way, from a first- 
hand point of view." 

Tsumagari may have been referring to one 
scene that graphically and gruesomely de- 
picted the violence and abuse often associat- 
ed with pornography. At the beginning of 
the skit, called “100 Blow Jobs," Sprinkle 
becomes very angry and despondent, and 
admits she met a lot of rotten people" in 
her career. 

Then, with a background of the loud 
voices of demanding men shouting curses 
and insults at her, she proceeds to give fran- 
tic oral sex to various dildoes, which repre- 
sent abusive sex partners. 

"Sprinkle can claim that it's art," said 
Mellish, "but you can go to 42nd Street 
right now, and put a couple of bucks in a 
machine, and have the same interaction 
with a woman. 

“Now, I don’t know if those women claim 
[what they are doing] is art, but very few 
people would claim that it is not pornogra- 
phy,” she said. 

"What she is doing is no different than 
what is inside Playboy, Penthouse and in 
booths on 42nd Street," added Mellish. 
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Screw magazine said, "By casting her act 
in the form of a Tony ‘performance piece,’ 
Annie snares all the artsy nabobs who 
might otherwise turn up their noses at a six- 
shows-a-night Show World stand.” 

Show World is a pornographic theater in 
Manhattan that has movies, private booths 
and live-sex acts. Sprinkle herself first de- 
veloped and performed some of her skits in 
burlesques, strip joints and in live-sex thea- 
ters. 

“Some avante-garde people may consider 
this art, but a jury may not agree,” said 
Robert Peters, an attorney with MIM. 

He said that most people are not aware of 
the state's obscenity laws, a situation he 
blamed on a very successful public rela- 
tions campaign by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union [ACLU]." 

“The ACLU always talks about the First 
Amendment," said Peters, but the fact is, 
the First Amendment does not protect“ por- 
nography if jurors judge it to be obscene. 

MORGENTHAU CRITICIZED 

Peters also criticized Morgenthau for not 
enforcing New York's obscenity laws against 
the state's booming pornography industry. 
He thinks convictions can be obtained if 
"enough political pressure is brought to 
bear" on the district attorney, but he said 
many people are tired of complaining be- 
cause they get no response.” 

Tsumagari disagrees with critics who say 
the show is obscene. “This show encourages 
you to think about something that you 
think you know about," she said, and 
makes you see the issue of pornography in a 
new light. 

"Frankly, real pornography doesn't do 
that, which is one of its pernicious influ- 
ences," she said. 

A  "Post-Porn Modernist Manifesto,” 
which is printed in the show's program and 
is signed by more than 20 people, describes 
the philosophy of such modernists who cel- 
ebrate sex as the nourishing, life-giving 
force.” 

It states, "We embrace our genitals as 
part, not separate, from our spirits,” and 
adds, "We utilize sexually explicit words, 
pictures and performances to communicate 
our ideas and emotions.” 

The signers also denounce sexual censor- 
ship as anti-art and inhuman.” 

The widespread disagreement over Annie 
seems to illustrate the clash between per- 
sonal philosophies and public opinions that 
often occurs when people try to draw the 
line between art,“ pornography“ and ob- 
scenity.“ 

The state obscenity law at one point de- 
scribes obscenity as patently offensive” de- 
scriptions of sexual acts like sodomy, mas- 
turbation, sadism, excretion or the rude ex- 
hibition of the genitals. 

It also stipulates that material or per- 
formances judged to be obscene must, as a 
whole, lack “serious literary, artistic, politi- 
cal and scientific appeal.“ 

Annie does contain masturbation, excre- 
tion and the displaying of genitals, but its 
defenders say it cannot be considered legally 
obscene because the show is primarily artis- 
tic in content and form. 

“The current Linitiated by Sen. 
Jesse Helms, R-N.C.] uses a definition of ob- 
scenity which used the phrase 'without ar- 
tistic merit,“ pointed out Tsumagari, but 
this show, in our estimation, has a lot of ar- 
tistic merit.” 

Steve Cain, a talk show host on WABC- 
AM radio, saw the show with his wife, and 
found it to be "enjoyable," not objection- 
able. 
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“It was artistic, enjoyable and provocative, 
but not pornographic,” said Cain, who said 
he felt the show's main message to be that 
society is too hung up about sex." 

Mellish said her group won't "get into 
what is and isn't art," and Riley asked. Is 
this art or garbage?” 

Regarding a clear-cut, definitive answer, 
he said. It's very hard to say.“ 

Still, he and Peters said that Albany legis- 
lators should consider whether the funding 
of the show was a violation of the new fed- 
eral regulations regarding the NEA. 

The state council receives large grants 
from the NEA every year. Under the new 
regulations, the federal arts agency is not 
allowed to fund “obscene” material directly 
or indirectly. 

"Obviously, I'm very much concerned 
about the move to restrict the NEA from 
using its best resources to evaluate the 
merits of programs," said Tsumagari. And 
that is essentially what the Helms legisla- 
tion is about.“ 

She said the legislation “is not really 
about people stopping shows, its about 
people trying to prevent public funds from 
going to these shows, which is a different 
issue.“ 

These are the very same principles which 
were involved in the Mapplethorpe contro- 
versy,” agreed Cain, who said the state 
should attempt to develop criteria for fund- 
ing art "based on what is credible." 

"If the state is going to fund the arts," 
said Cain, "it should not be able to censor 
the content, but should give to legitimate 
artists equally.” 

Many observers, however, have said that 
it is probably impossible, and maybe not 
even appropriate, for the state to decide just 
what is legitimate“ art. 

The Kitchen has a tradition of presenting 
works that "test certain boundaries of art 
forms and of public acceptability,” said Tsu- 
magari, and let's face it, that stage of 
public acceptability changes.” 

She said that what NYSCA “looks for 
from The Kitchen is a kind of risk-taking, 
experimental programming, and that is pre- 
dominantly what they fund us for.” 

Tsumagari said a list of programming was 
submitted to NYSCA. “We did in fact repre- 
sent what we were doing this year.” 

“They could easily have chosen not to 
fund these 12 productions” of Annie Sprin- 
kle, she said. 

She adamantly defended the grant howev- 
er, saying, Lou need to look at all the pro- 
gramming here, not just our show, so you 
can filter it into a balance across the 
board.” 

Mulligan was able to tell the City Tribune 
what the Kitchen application said about the 
show in question. 

It described Sprinkle as a "self-described 
feminist post- porn modernist who uses her 
experiences within the pornography indus- 
try to comment upon gender roles and 
sexual identity in a contemporary society.” 

"Her work is particularly concerned with 
developing physical and psychological states 
of health and well-being and in some of the 
oppressive qualities of everyday life, as well 
as the AIDS epidemic." 

Sprinkle was not available for an inter- 
view, but the show's press release program 
and previous interviews give an idea of how 
she sees herself and her work. 

A Kitchen theater release said. The work 
charts writer/performer Annie Sprinkle’s 
personal odyssey through the worlds of art 
and ideology, commerce and pornography, a 
journey which leads her to alternative 
models of sexual health and well-being.” 
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FAST-PACED AND WITTY 

The show's program says Sprinkle has 
constructed a fast-paced and witty show 
which draws on her own experience as a sex 
researcher who has explored her own and 
society's sexuality in depth through work in 
pornography and prostitution.” 

It also describes Sprinkle as someone who 
"understands sex as her hobby, politics, 
spiritual discipline, expertise, main source 
of income, only subject matter, foremost 
topic of thought and conversation and the 
key to her great health and happiness." 

During the performance, Sprinkle said her 
sexual obsessions are new age" spirituality, 
and likened her art to ancient sacred prosti- 
tutes and Taoist masters who could length- 
en their orgasms. She also prayed with the 
audience to invoke the spirits of past sex 
goddesses. 

"I like to evoke spirits," she told the 
crowd, they love having sex.“ 

At one point, she mounted an altar of can- 
dles and lit them in honor of former friends 
and lovers who had died from AIDS. She 
then prayed to their spirits, lit incense, and, 
with the audience chanting along and ap- 
plauding, induced an orgasm with a vibra- 


r. 
That skit was called "Sex Heals," and in 
an interview with New York Native last 
year, Sprinkle called such techniques ‘‘ec- 
static mind altering masturbation rituals.” 

Riley agreed that there are similarities be- 
tween ancient sexual/religious rituals and 
what is presently considered pornography. 
"But," he said "For her to talk today in that 
same kind of reference, is the same kind of 
con that Al Goldstein uses in claiming first 
amendment protections for what he does." 

Goldstein publishes the pornographic 
magazine Screw and produces the cable 
show “Midnight Blue,” which Sprinkle has 
often appeared on. 

"What we have here is a unisex P.T. 
Barnum,” said Riley. “Barnum said there is 
a sucker born every minute, only in this 
case it is almost literal.” 

Goldstein and Riley have clashed for 
years over pornography and have both 
become national symbols for those who 
either want to enforce or abolish state and 
federal laws restricting obscenity. 


{From New York City Tribune, Jan. 31, 
1990] 


DISPUTE GROWS OVER WHETHER NEW YORK 
FUNDED Sex SHOW IN CHELSEA THEATER 


(By Walter Skold) 


A controversial performance by a famous 
pornography star who participated in a 
series of state-funded performances has law- 
makers and artists arguing again about gov- 
ernment and corporate funding of “obscene 
art." 

Based on interviews with officials at the 
New York State Council on the Arts 
(NYSCA), and with the director of the 
Kitchen theater in Manhattan's Chelsea 
section, where the shows were performed, 
the New York City Tribune reported last 
week that public funds made possible a 
show that some critics called “patently ob- 
scene." ! 

Now NYSCA denies having funded the 
performances of Annie Sprinkle: Post-Porn 
Modernist. The Council this week released a 
statement calling the show not of an artis- 
tic quality." However, officials said internal 
records that could prove exactly what they 
did or did not fund are not available to the 
public. 
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Critics say NYSCA is playing a "shell 
game" and maintain that Sprinkle was in 
fact funded, because the state was the 
major funding source for the series in which 
the show appeared. 

The show featured graphic and explicit 
sexual scenes that included masturbation, 
oral sex, urination, orgasmic ritual dances 
and the inspection of Sprinkle's vagina by 
some members of the audience. 

Assemblyman Joseph Pillittere (D-Niaga- 
ra), the chairman of the Assembly's Tour- 
ism, Sports, and Art Committee, was 
shocked at the content of Sprinkle's per- 
formance and said that "based on what she 
did in her last performance, I would not 
want the state to fund anything that she is 
involved with" in the future. 

He called NYSCA's funding of the series a 
mistake but said the nature of the agency's 
funding procedures make it possible for 
such things to happen occasionally. 

He said the funding of such events is 
almost impossible to control unless you 
have total censorship and demand that ev- 
eryone who gets state money has to prede- 
termine what their exact performance is 
going to be.” 

Presently, contracts and applications be- 
tween NYSCA and institutions are so vague, 
critics say, that the facts of just what the 
Council is and is not funding is often a 
matter of interpretation. 

In a statement sent to the Tribune, 
NYSCA Chairperson Kitty Carlisle Hart 
said that council contracts are drawn in 
broad terms for a simple reason: to avoid 
the slightest hint of censorship.” 

But critics say the cry of censorship is a 
smokescreen for the fact that public funds 
are used to sponsor art production series 
that include objectionable material. 

“The bottom line is that if taxpayers’ dol- 
lars were taken out of the formula, the 
show would not have been funded,” said an 
angry Dana Rohrabacher, a congressman 
from California who has been extremely 
critical of the National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA). 

“The fact that artists are able to get their 
hands on tax dollars and use it to fund ob- 
scene and sexually graphic presentations,” 
said Rohrabacher, “suggests there is some- 
thing pretty wrong with the system.” 

The circumstances surrounding the per- 
formance of Sprinkle at the Kitchen seem 
to provide a good example of just how the 
sometimes complicated funding process 
works. 

The Kitchen originally applied to the 
state for $30,000 to produce 36 shows in its 
performance art series. NYSCA only gave 
the Kitchen $25,000 to put on 32 perform- 
ances, but it did not stipulate just which 
shows it was not funding. 

The original application from the Kitchen 
included 4 performances of Sprinkle, but 
the show was actually performed 12 times. 
This happened because the Kitchen, as is 
often the case with theaters, added 22 more 
performances to its schedule after the appli- 
cation was submitted. 

Barbara Tsumagari, the executive director 
of the Kitchen, said when first contacted 
that “one interpretation is, that because of 
the way that contracting works with 
NYSCA, there is no state council funding as 
they are only funding 32 of our 54 perform- 
ances." 

“Another interpretation is that a list of 
programming was submitted to them which 
did in fact clearly represent what we were 
doing this year," added Tsumagari. 

But because the Council did not specifical- 
ly tell the Kitchen which four performances 
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it was not funding, she said it really is a 
maer of how one wants to interpret" the 
acts. 

When first contacted, Jim Mulligan, a 
NYSCA spokesman, said “you can't say one 
way or the other" if the 4 performances of 
Sprinkle were part of the 32 which the 
Council eventually approved. 

Neither Hart nor NYSCA director, Mary 
Hays, were in the office when Mulligan first 
spoke with the Tribune however, and after 
the first story was published, NYSCA then 
said that the Sprinkle performances had in 
fact been turned down. 

Part of the reason for the confusion is be- 
cause nowhere on the approved contract 
with the Kitchen does it specify that the 
four controversial performances were being 
denied funding. This decision was an inter- 
nal one made by the panel of artists who 
make recommendations on funding re- 
quests. 

Still, the Council will not release these in- 
ternal records because they say the deci- 
sions are meant to be confidential to protect 
the panelists. 

"As a corollary," to not telling recipients 
just which shows are being denied, said 
Hart, "we believe that a reduced amount 
from requested funding is a very clear com- 
ment to the agency involved that, while 
much of their effort is worthy of public 
funding, some clearly is not." 

She reiterated that We wish to avoid the 
slightest appearance of censoring any 
artist, and claimed that over the years, 
the State legislature, in every examination 
and reexamination of our funding process, 
has strongly supported this viewpoint.” 

While Pillittere is upset over the Sprinkle 
performance, he is sympathetic with the 
Council. He said he has talked about this 
funding problem with Hart and Hays and 
agreed that “it is almost impossible to con- 
trol every aspect of the total fiscal budget.” 

He said the Council has a good overall 
record and that the Council record is good 
and that “Out of the total budget, this is 
one of the few of this type of performances 
that the state has been involved in” that is 
objectionable. 

But John Mashburn, a legislative aide for 
Senator Jesse Helms, said that is “like 
saying the Exxon Valdez is only one of a 
thousand ships that wrecked.” 

Mashburn said People are being fast and 
loose with just who is funding who," and 
added that many governmental art agencies 
“know who they give it too, but they don’t 
necessarily know what the entity does with 
it once they get the funds.” 

"We are not saying that they can't do it,” 
said Mashburn. “They can call it whatever 
they want to, but don’t tax the American 
public is what we're saying.” 


{From New York City Tribune, Feb. 8, 1990) 


WHo PAID ANNIE SPRINKLE To Do THOSE 
DIRTY THINGS? 


Did the National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA) and the New York State Council for 
the Arts (NYSCA) fund a public show in 
which porn star Annie Sprinkle masturbat- 
ed with a variety of sex toys and invited the 
audience to examine her vagina with a 
flashlight? Or were we wrong? 

On January 22 the New York City Trib- 
une reported that the Council gave a 
$25,000 grant to The Kitchen theater for a 
series of performances that included a show 
called Annie Sprinkle: Post-Porn Modernist. 
In his original story, City Tribune reporter 
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Walter Skold quotes a spokesman for the 
state council, the director of The Kitchen 
and Spinkle herself as saying that the per- 
formances were funded by the NYSCA. The 
council, we noted, is funded by the NEA. 

Now, in the wake of a blistering attack 
from Congressman Dana Rohrabacher, R- 
Ca., the NEA, the NYSCA and The Kitchen 
all say in published interviews that we got 
the story wrong. It's amazing how a little 
heat from the right person can jog one's 
memory. 

The NYSCA says it never intended to 
fund the Sprinkle performances because 
they were deemed to be lacking in artistic 
merit. And the spokesman said he was mis- 
taken when he originally spoke to our re- 
porter. However, for more than two weeks 
the council has refused to provide us with 
documentation that could easily validate 
this claim. Surely, if the council reviewed 
the application from The Kitchen and de- 
cided not to fund Sprinkle, there must be 
some letter to that effect. 

Is the NYSCA stonewalling us? If no 
letter exists then how was The Kitchen to 
know that the $25,000 shouldn't go to Sprin- 
kle? The more likely scenario is that the 
council is in the habit of pouring tax dollars 
down a black hole. 

Sprinkle says she was only kidding when 
she interrupted an orgasm to thank the gov- 
ernment for funding her show. 

The program for Sprinkle's show lists the 
NYSCA as a funder as well as a number of 
non-profit organizations that probably 
thought they were helping some kind of le- 
gitimate theatrical performance. 

The NEA says based on press accounts, it 
would not have funded the Sprinkle show 
although it admits to giving $60,000 directly 
to The Kitchen for operational expenses. 
Their position seems to be it's not the 
NEA's problem if the theater happens to 
put on live sex shows. 

In a letter to NEA Chairman John Frohn- 
mayer, Rohrabacher, correctly notes, No 
other government agency would have the 
gall to hold itself unaccountable for the ul- 
timate destination of the tax dollars it dis- 
burses.“ 

Most Americans would be shocked to 
know their tax dollars are wasted on the 
kind of pornographic anti-religious trash 
consistently funded by the State Council for 
the Arts and the NEA. The refusal of the 
agencies to take responsibility for their re- 
markably bad judgment is distressing. 

These agencies have become the Exxon 
Valdez of American culture. They were cre- 
ated for good purpose, but, oh my, what pol- 
lution they have caused. 


[From the Washington Times, Feb. 12, 
901 


THE WELL-ENDOWED Ms. SPRINKLE 


The Greek philosopher Diogenes used a 
lantern in his unavailing search for an 
honest man. Porn artiste and ex-prostitute 
Annie Sprinkle uses a flashlight, and the 
taxpayers have to shell out for it. 

Actually, it's not clear whether the flash- 
light that serves to inspect the interior re- 
gions of Ms. Sprinkle's anatomy is funded 
by the American taxpayer, but parts of her 
bizarre stage act may be. Several newspa- 
pers in the last week have documented the 
passage of public money from the taxpayers 
through the National Endowment for the 
Arts to the New York State Council on the 
Arts to The Kitchen, one of Manhattan's 
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steamier nocturnal haunts, where performs 
the incomparable Ms. Sprinkle. 

What Ms. Sprinkle does on your nickel 
makes the homoerotic and excretory con- 
coctions of Robert Mapplethorpe and 
Andres Serrano look like finger painting by 
the Mouseketeers. Her act includes mastur- 
bation on stage, urinating in a toilet and 
asking members of her audience if they'd 
like to peer up her nether body openings by 
means of the flashlight. Whatever specta- 
tors find when they accept her invitation, 
it’s probably not an honest man. 


Barbara Tsumagari, executive director of 
The Kitchen, denies that Ms. Sprinkle’s 
contributions to the lively arts are financed 
by the NEA. She says the 12 shows Ms. 
Sprinkle is putting on are only part of a 
series of 54 performances, and taxpayers 
had to swallow the tab for a mere 32 of 
them. But the publicly funded New York 
State Council on the Arts spewed up $25,000 
for the series and receives $500,000 annually 
from the NEA. The Kitchen's share of the 
NEA booty is $60,000 for operating ex- 
penses. Ms. Sprinkle herself, during her per- 
formance, says, “Usually I get paid a lot of 
money for this, but tonight it’s government 
funded.” 


Meanwhile, The New York Post, The New 
York City Tribune and other papers have 
disrobed several other well-veiled instances 
of weird funding by the NEA: A San Fran- 
cisco gallery that offers a video on “genital 
openings"; an excursion into woundings 
and cuttings by women as a healthy re- 
sponse to a sick society"; and $20,000 to 
three lesbian writers "known for the ho- 
moerotic content in some of their works," 
according to The Washington Blade. Then 
there's Ms. Sprinkle's fellow aesthete, Jo- 
hanna Went, whose performances with ex- 
crement, menstrual products and male geni- 
tals transcend the imagination of even Ms. 
Sprinkle and were partly funded by the 
NEA and the NYSCA in the 1980s. 


Critics of the NEA like Sen. Jesse Helms 
and Rep. Dana Rohrabacher are properly 
volcanic over the agency's apparent inabil- 
ity to refrain from funding human waste 
products. Last year, when the Mapplethorpe 
and Serrano controversies broke, these and 
few other lawmakers proposed drastic reme- 
dies, but their colleagues overrode them 
with more modest measures. As a result, we 
find ourselves still encumbered with the 
likes of Ms. Sprinkle, Ms. Went and other 
“post-porn modernists" as these fraudulent 
weirdos bill themselves. 


Not too long ago the whole lot of them 
would have been locked up by the vice 
squad or scooped up by the garbage trucks. 
Today literati and legislators solemnly pro- 
nounce them to be heralds in the vanguard 
of beauty, rush to champion their rights of 
free expression and ladle up largesse so they 
can indulge their tiny imaginations in com- 
fort. 


The moral here ought to be clear. Federal 
art almost always will be bad, small-minded 
stuff, and the Annie Sprinkles will always 
find ways to get their hands on the federal 
loot. Everyone hereabouts knows this politi- 
cal fact, but few will confess the awful 
truth. You can use a lantern or a flashlight, 
but when you peer into the bellies of Con- 
gress or the NEA, you won't find many more 
honest men than Diogenes did. 
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TRIBUTE TO US. CUSTOMS 
SERVICE AGENT TIMOTHY C. 
McCAGHREN 


HON. RONALD D. COLEMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sadness and a heavy heart that | rise to 
pay tribute to America's latest casualty in the 
war on drugs, U.S. Customs Service agent, 
Timothy C. McCaghren. 

Agent McCaghren was killed in a suspected 
drug-related incident near El Paso, TX, at the 
Zaragosa Bridge Border Station. He had 
stopped a van and was questioning the driver 
when the vehicle accelerated, dragging him 
along the ground and mortally injuring him. 

The story of Agent McCaghren brings home 
the reality of the war on drugs. Beyond all the 
news conferences, press releases, and prom- 
ises, it always comes down to the brave, dedi- 
cated men and women on the frontlines of the 
war on drugs. It is ironic, Mr. Speaker, that 
every year the administration tells the Con- 
gress that customs inspectors are not law en- 
forcement officials, and indeed, attempts to 
cut the Customs Service. But it should not 
take tragic events such as this one to demon- 
strate how dangerous a Customs Service 
agent job can be—not to mention the extent 
of these agents’ dedication to their duty. 

If anything positive comes out of this trage- 
dy, ! hope it jars the attention of Washington 
to the needs of the men and women on the 
frontlines of the war on drugs. They are real 
people with real considerations and concerns. 
They do their jobs 24-hours a day, serving this 
Nation and its people. They deserve more 
support from us. We should take this opportu- 
nity to reflect upon the role of border law en- 
forcement agents such as those of the U.S. 
Customs Service and what they mean to our 
communities and our future. 

We should also take a moment to pray for 
the family of Agent McCaghren. The U.S. 
Congress and indeed, the entire Nation will 
never forget his ultimate sacrifice for his coun- 
try, just as we will never forget another fallen 
hero, Kika Camarena of the Drug Enforcement 
Administration. When you see the flags flying 
at half-mast around El Paso, it means more 
than sadness, more than compassion, more 
than condolences; it means pride, too; the 
people of the 16th Congressional District of 
Texas are proud of Agent McCaghren and 
what he stands for. 

But let us now take steps to ensure that his 
death is not in vain. Let us redouble our ef- 
forts at all levels in the war against drugs. Let 
us push forward with education and preventa- 
tive measures to keep future generations of 
young people from becoming involved in the 
scourge of narcotics. And let us never, never 
forget the courageous and stirring example of 
U.S. Customs agent, Timothy C. McCaghren, 
a man who gave his life in the service of his 
country. 
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HONORING DR. LARRY GENTI- 
LELLO AND DR. BARRY FISHER 


HON. JAMES H. BILBRAY 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to rise before this esteemed 
body today and recognize the work of Dr. 
Larry Gentilello, a trauma surgeon and profes- 
sor with the University of Nevada's School of 
Medicine, and Dr. Barry Fisher, chief of sur- 
gery at University Medical Center at Las 
Vegas, NV. Together they have developed a 
blood-warming therapy that recently saved 
one Las Vegan's life and promises to redefine 
modern medical procedure. 

On January 17, 1990, Murray Brown, a 26- 
year-old ceramic tile setter was driving his 
Jeep in Las Vegas when it plunged into a 
draining channel during a torrential rainstorm. 
Submerged in freezing flood water for 30 min- 
utes, Mr. Brown's body temperature had 
dropped to a low 85 degrees. The blood- 
warming technique pioneered by Drs. Genti- 
lello and Fisher saved him from acute hypo- 
thermia. By heating his blood with the continu- 
ous arterial-veinous rewarmer, the physicians 
were able to quickly raise his body tempera- 
ture. 

Until now the patient had to be warmed 
from the outside, putting tremendous strain on 
the heart and body. With this medical break- 
through the blood itself slowly rewarms the 
organs, reducing the risk of acetic buildup 
which can damage vital organs. Without the 
blood-warming machine, Mr. Brown would 
have had no chance of surviving. He is the 
first human the machine has ever been used 
on and, | am pleased to announce, is making 
a remarkable recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, | thank my colleagues for this 
opportunity to commend the work of Dr. Larry 
Gentilello and Dr. Barry Fisher in the perma- 
nent record of this body. It is both an honor 
and a privilege. 


CELEBRATING AMERICAN 
CHOCOLATE WEEK 


HON. ROBERT S. WALKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, Pennsylvania, | 
am proud to say, manufactures more choco- 
late than any other State in the Union. In my 
own District, the 16th, Lititz, PA is the home of 
Wilbur Chocolate Co. M&M/Mars has a large 
chocolate facility in Elizabethtown. Other 
Pennsylvania chocolate companies are Her- 
shey Foods Corp., including Luden's Inc., and 
H. B. Reese Co., Whitmans inc.; the Blommer 
Chocolate Company; Leaf, Inc.; Cherrydale 
Farm, Inc; Goldenberg Candy Co.: R.M. 
Palmer Co.; and Pennsylvania Dutch Co. 

The week of March 12-17 is the first annual 
American Chocolate Week. This week did not 
require a costly congressional resolution. 
Rather, it grew out of the honest sentiment of 
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chocolate lovers nationwide. Chocolate 
makers in Pennsylvania will join with choco- 
late lovers throughout the U.S. to celebrate 
what an October 1989 Gallup poll discovered 
is America's favorite flavor. 

As ranking member of the House Science, 
Space, and T Committee, I'm 
pleased to report that chocolate has been in- 
cluded in the menus of all American and Rus- 
sian space flights because it's a morale boost- 
er, as well as a source of nutrients. 

In Pennsylvania we truly believe that the 
quality of American chocolate products equals 
or surpasses that of any other country's prod- 
ucts. I'm pleased to join in the celebration of 
American Chocolate Week. 


MENTAL ILLNESS AWARENESS 
WEEK 


HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing, with the support of over 70 of my col- 
leagues, a joint resolution to authorize the 
President to designate the week of October 
7-13, 1990 as "Mental Iliness Awareness 
Week". 

Mental illness is a problem of staggering 
proportions. One in five American families will 
be affected by serious mental illness. Mental 
illness all social levels and all ethnic groups in 
equal proportion. 

According to the American Psychiatric As- 
Sociation, 15 to 25 percent of the elderly 
suffer from significant symptoms of mental ill- 
ness. In addition, approximately 12 million chil- 
dren under the age of 18 suffer from mental 
disorders such as depression, hyperactivity, 
and autism. About 15 percent of Americans 
will suffer a major depressive episode. One- 
third of the homeless on our streets are vic- 
tims of mental illness. 

But many people with mental illness are suf- 
fering needlessly. Many mental disorders are 
diagnosable, treatable, and even curable. But 
fewer than one-fifth of those who have mental 
disorders seek or receive the treatment they 
need. Many do not even realize that they 
have an illness can be effectively treated. 

Nine out of 10 patients suffering from major 
depression or anxiety can recover; 7 of 10 
suffering from manic depression can return to 
normal lives; 1 in 4 with schizophrenia can re- 
cover. 

We can help turn this problem around by 
letting people know that help is available for 
mental illness. Of all the resolutions that will 
be considered by Congress this year, | hope 
you will agree that Mental lliness Awareness 
Week has particular merit. Its passage will 
help bring much-needed attention to the fact 
that so many mental disorders can be at- 
tacked and conquered. 

The inspiration for Mental Illness Awareness 
Week comes from such groups as the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association [APA] and the Na- 
tional Alliance for the Mentally Ill. APA mem- 
bers conduct research and provide treatment 
necessary for those suffering from mental ill- 
nesses. The Alliance, which was formed in 
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1979 for families of the mentaly ill, supports 
education, advocacy, and research in the 
mental health field. 

Few diseases have the potential which 
mental illness has to disrupt the lives of the 
sufferers, and their families and friends. And 
no other disease is more clouded by misun- 


Only through an increased understanding of 
the causes and treatments available will the 
fear and ignorance surrounding mental illness 
become a thing of the past. 

Mental Illness Awareness Week provides us 
with an opportunity to reach out and help 
fellow Americans understand this disease and 
encourage those afflicted to seek appropriate 
care. | urge my colleagues to join me in co- 
sponsoring this important resolution. 


DAT RECORDING AGREEMENT 
HON. JOE BARTON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, today, 
it gives me great pleasure to join my col- 
leagues in introducing the Digital Audio Tape 
Recorder Act of 1990. This legislation em- 
bodies a compromise that addresses introduc- 
tion in the market of one of the newest sound 
recording devices, the digital audio tape [DAT] 
recorder. | am particularly pleased to report 
that this legislation is supported by Tandy 
Corp., one of the leaders of the consumer 
electronics industry and a company that has 
made great contributions to the Sixth District 
of Texas. 

As my colleagues know, this legislation is 
the result of years of consideration and 
months of negotiation. After an unsuccessful 
attempt in 1987 by the recording industry to 
limit digital copying by DAT machines, the re- 
cording industry followed the suggestion of 
Members of both Houses of Congress and 
joined hands with the consumer electronics in- 
dustry to seek a solution. Last summer, ex- 
ecutives from both the recording industry and 
audio component manufacturers convened to 
discuss the problems involving digital record- 
ing. 

From these negotiations emerged an un- 
precedented pact among historical adversar- 
ies. This pact proposed legislative action on a 
technical effort to limit digital copying of copy- 
right protected material on DAT machines. 
These industry leaders agreed to recommend 
the implementation of a standardized electron- 
ic circuit called the serial copy management 
system, or SCMS, into machines. SCMS is a 
system by which DAT machines can be used 
for digital-to-digital copying but will be preclud- 
ed from digital copies of copies. 

The DAT machine takes a quantum leap in 
the realm of taping technology. These ma- 
chines will enable music listeners to audibly 
appreciate the symphonic quality of sound re- 
cordings previously apparent only to audio- 
philes with the most advanced analog tape re- 
corders. Now, American consumers should fi- 
nally have access to the technological ad- 
vancement in sound recording for which they 
have long awaited. 
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Let us leave the day of the dinosaur and 
proceed toward a new and more innovative 
technological future by enacting this legisla- 
tion. | encourage my colleagues to expedi- 
tiously enact this historic compromise. 


INTRODUCTION OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO EXTEND THE SUS- 
PENSION OF THE IMPORT 
DUTY ON SYNTHETIC RUTILE 


HON. BENJAMIN L. CARDIN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, today | intro- 
duced legislation to extend the suspension of 
the import duty on synthetic rutile. Few have 
heard of synthetic rutile, but this titanium bear- 
ing mineral, used as a feedstock in the pro- 
duction of titanium dioxide, is vital to the paint, 
plastics, and paper industries in the United 
States. Titanium dioxide is used as a non- 
translucent ingredient in almost all paints, all 
printing papers except newsprint, and a wide 
variety of plastics and other products. As a 
principal feedstock for the production of titani- 
um dioxide, synthetic rutile is a commodity 
vital to a large and important industry employ- 
ing thousands. SCM Chemical, with a large fa- 
cility in Baltimore, is a major producer of titani- 
um dioxide. 

Beginning in 1974, the import duty on syn- 
thetic rutile has been suspended by Congress. 
There have been a series of extensions of this 
suspension, with the most recent due to 
expire in 1990. For the reasons set out below, 
| believe the duty suspension for synthetic 
rutile should be extended again and | ask for 
my colleagues’ support. 

The most obvious reason for the suspen- 
sion of duty on synthetic rutile is its inconsist- 
ent treatment under the harmonized tariff 
schedule of the United States. All other feed- 
stocks for titanium dioxide—natural rutile, il- 
menite, and titanium slag—are listed as duty- 
free. Only synthetic rutile is subject to duty, 
apparently for the sole reason that it was not 
a commercially available product when the 
tariff schedules were originally written. There 
is no logical reason for such disparate treat- 
ment of only one of four substances which are 
all put to the same use. This illogical distinc- 
tion results only in an unfair and anticompeti- 
tive hardship on titanium dioxide producers 
dependent on synthetic rutile. 

The producers who use synthetic rutile 
would suffer both in terms of production and 
employment as a result of any duty. There is 
currently only one domestic producer of syn- 
thetic rutile, Kerr-McGee Chemical Corp., and 
it is unable to supply the total domestic 
demand for the feedstock. Furthermore, as 
the economic outlook for major users of pig- 
ments has improved, domestic demand and 
worldwide competition for feedstocks has in- 
creased substantially. The cost/price squeeze 
caused by reliance on imports of synthetic 
rutile and the costs of any duty on such im- 
ports would threaten the economic health of 
much of the titanium dioxide industry and 
those it employs. 
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Continuation of the duty-free status for syn- 
thetic rutile would help protect an important 
domestic industry—not by erecting trade bar- 
riers, but by removing them. | look forward to 
the support of my colleagues for this measure. 


THE DIGITAL AUDIO TAPE 
RECORDER ACT OF 1990 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to an- 
nounce my support for the Digital Audio Tape 
Recorder Act of 1990. Like many of my col- 
leagues on the Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee, | think this legislation embodies a fair 
and appropriate response to a significant ad- 
vancement in sound recording capability, the 
digital audio tape [DAT] recorder. In my view, 
this bill strikes an acceptable balance be- 
tween many competing interests, including the 
needs of consumers, manufacturers, and the 
creative community. Equally important, this 
legislation sets the stage for the continuing ra- 
tional discussion of economic rights of hard- 
ware and software producers regarding the 
development of future technologies. 

As my colleagues know, this bill addresses 
an issue that has been the subject of substan- 
tial scrutiny and arduous negotiation. In 1987, 
the recording industry urged legislation that 
would have kept DAT machines out of the 
United States until the machines recording ca- 
pability was limited. With the demise of that 
legislation, which | personally supported as 
giving appropriate weight to the United States 
value-added software producers, Members of 
both Houses of Congress encouraged the re- 
cording and consumer electronic industries to 
negotiate a compromise amongst themselves, 
and finally we have that compromise. Now 
that these two parties have jointly recom- 
mended this proposal to us, it is incumbent 
upon us to act. 

In 1989, the worldwide recording industry 
and audio component manufacturers signed 
an agreement which recommended legislative 
action on a technical proposal to limit digital 
copying of copyright protected material on 
DAT machines. They agreed to recommend 
implementation of a standard circuit called the 
Serial Copy Management System, or SCMS. 
Under this system, DAT machines can be 
used for digital-to-digital copying, but will be 
precluded from making digital copies of 
copies. The bill | rise today to support as an 
original cosponsor will incorporate SCMS into 
every DAT machine manufactured after the ef- 
fective date of this legislation. 

The DAT machine revolutionizes the exist- 
ing audio taping technology. These machines 
capture and preserve recordings with very 
high-quality fidelity. SCMS will prohibit the 
misuse of this medium to the detriment of our 
entertainers and our recording industry. The 
Digital Audio Tape Recorder Act of 1990 is a 
major step forward in bringing advanced tech- 
nology into the home of American consumers 
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while respecting the important jobs and eco- 
nomic activity of a major American industry, 
the recording industry. 

|, therefore, urge my colleagues to consider 
seriously, and support this unique legislative 
response to one of the most exciting techno- 
logical advances of our time. 


HOSPITAL RELIEF 


HON. LEON E. PANETTA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
introduce two bills which will provide much- 
needed relief to hospitals which serve com- 
munities devastated by the great quake of 
1989. One such hospital is Hazel Hawkins 
Memorial Hospital in Hollister, CA. 

Like most rural hospitals, Hazel Hawkins 
was struggling to make ends meet even 
before the earthquake. Under today's Medi- 
care reimbursement policies, rural hospitals 
are reimbursed for Medicare patients at rates 
which make it virtually impossible to compete 
with nearby urban facilities. With less money, 
they cannot provide a full range of services or 
attract topnotch staff. Yet small hospitals pro- 
vide essential services to otherwise under- 
served communities, like Hollister. The resi- 
dents of these communities will have no 
where to turn for adequate medical care in an 
emergency if these facilities are allowed to 
close. 

In the case of Hazel Hawkins, the earth- 
quake was the final straw. Because the hospi- 
tal must treat many people in the area who 
have lost jobs and businesses, it is providing 
more and more care to people who cannot 
pay their bills. The situation is approaching 
crisis proportions, and the hospital board is 
now considering closing the intensive care 
unit due to inadequate funds. Hazel Hawkins 
needs help immediately in order to continue 
providing care to the people of San Benito 
County. 

These bills can provide short-term financial 
assistance to hospitals like Hazel Hawkins 
Memorial allowing them to get back on their 
feet after the disaster. The first bill would au- 
thorize the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services to make available four grants of 
$500,000 each to small hospitals in the disas- 
ter area with a defined indigent case load. 
The second bill liberalizes requirements for 
assistance under the Medicare-Dependent 
Small Rural Hospital Program, which allows 
hospitals with high indigent case loads to 
change their reimbursement calculations. To- 
gether, these measures will allow rural hospi- 
tals to survive the current crisis so they may 
continue to serve communities in dire need. | 
strongly urge my colleagues to support swift 
passage of this legislation through the com- 
mittee review process in response to an emer- 
gency situation. 
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TRIBUTE ON THE RETIREMENT 
OF BLAINE CORNELL-SUPERVI- 
SOR OF THE STANISLAUS NA- 
TIONAL FOREST 


HON. RICHARD H. LEHMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. LEHMAN of California. Mr. Speaker, 
over the past 7 years, | have had the pleasure 
of working with a fine public servant, Blaine 
Cornell, who until recently was the supervisor 
of the Stanislaus National Forest. Blaine made 
the decision last December to retire after a 
Forest Service career which has spanned 38 
years. 

Blaine began his career on the Payette Na- 
tional Forest in Idaho as a seasonal employee 
working on fire control, trail maintenance, and 
timber management. After graduating from the 
University of Idaho with a bachelor of science 
degree in forest management, he returned to 
the Payette National Forest as a ranger on 
two different districts. Later, he moved on to 
the Teton National Forest in Wyoming and the 
Boise National Forest in Idaho. Blaine went to 
Nevada in 1964 to take a job as timber/fire 
staff on the Toiyabe National Forest. After 
holding that job for 5 years, he was promoted 
to deputy forest supervisor. Then in 1971, 
Blaine transferred to California to take over 
the supervisor's position in the Mendocino Na- 
tional Forest. Finally, Blaine made his final 
career move by coming to Sonora, CA, to 
become the supervisor of the Stanislaus in 
1976. 

My association with Blaine began in 1982 
when | was elected to Congress from Califor- 
nia's 18th district which includes part of the 
Stanislaus National Forest. Our work began in 
earnest when legislation to include the Tuo- 
lumne River in the National Wild and Scenic 
River System was being considered by Con- 
gress. Although we did not always agree on 
everything through the years, one could never 
doubt Blaine's sincerity and commitment to do 
what he thought was in the best interest of 
the forest. 

I wish Blaine and his lovely wife Greta the 
best in their much deserved retirement. And 
no matter where they may go, | hope they will 
always consider Sonora and the Stanislaus 
National Forest their home. 


TRIBUTE TO NELSON MANDELA 


HON. GEO. W. CROCKETT, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, a few short 
days ago, Nelson Mandela, the symbolic and 
real hope of justice and freedom in South 
Africa, left the confinements of the South Afri- 
can prisons where he has spent the last 27 
years. 

Like all freedom-loving peoples of the world, 
we rejoice in this step for Mandela, and for all 
the people of South Africa. His statesmanship, 
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wisdom, and leadership will be crucial in the 
difficult negotiations that lie ahead. 

But while he is no longer behind barbed 
wire gates, Nelson Mandela is not yet a free 
man. He, and 23 million other black South Af- 
ricans remain imprisoned by the racist system 
of apartheid. 

Mandela was not let out because of some 
miraculous change of heart on the part of the 
South African Government. He was freed be- 
cause of the pressure brought to bear on that 
government by millions of South African 
blacks refusing to put up any longer with the 
status quo, and by the economic and political 
pressure from sanctions imposed by the 
United States Congress over Presidential 
veto. 

Mandela's freedom is not the end, it is the 
beginning of the course to justice in South 
Africa. Now is not the time to relax sanctions. 

It's time to keep their feet to the fire until 
Mandela—and all of South Africa—are truly 
free. 


ACREAGE BASE AND PROGRAM 
YIELD FLEXIBILITY ACT OF 1990 


HON. CHARLES W. STENHOLM 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to join my colleague from Kansas [Mr. RoB- 
ERTS], in introducing the Acreage Base and 
Program Yield Flexibility Act of 1990. 

Nobody knows yet what next year's farm 
legislation will look like, but whatever the new 
law does, it will almost certainly have to 
assign acreage bases and yields to participat- 
ing farmers. We'll need some way to measure 
how many acres a farmer normally plants and 
what productive capacity is associated with 
those acres. 

This bill maintains the current basic formu- 
las, but provides additional flexibility to allow 
producers to make some modest adjustments 
in their management decisions. This legisla- 
tion would not overhaul the whole machine; 
but rather, fine-tune what we already have— 
and know works—to make it run a little better. 

By allowing producers to swap up to 20 per- 
cent of their program bases, farmers are pro- 
vided a flexible and equitable system for 
making sound management decisions based 
on the ever changing circumstances that 
Mother Nature, markets, and Congress can 
create. Without this flexibility, many producers 
are forced to farm and manage the program 
instead of their operations. 

In addition, this legislation provides equity to 
producers by allowing them to prove their 
yields upward before getting locked into an- 
other 5 years of farm programs. Too many 
farmers are locked into predetermined yields 
that are outdated by technology and improved 
farming practices. Allowing producers to make 
this adjustment will return commonsense man- 
agement and marketing strategies to farm 
country. 

The net result would be a more market ori- 
ented agriculture at less long-term cost to tax- 
payers. | urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 
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ANGOLA NEEDS PEACE 


HON. JOHN M. SPRATT, JR. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Speaker, | am rising to ex- 
press my concerns about the latest develop- 
ments in Angola. Last year, the prospects for 
peace in Angola seemed much brighter after 
14 bloody and destructive years of civil war. 

The MPLA government and the leaders of 
UNITA came together in a summit meeting of 
African leaders in Zaire. At this summit in 
Gbadolite, the two leaders agreed to a cease- 
fire and negotiations for national reconcilia- 
tion. Although difficult negotiations remained, 
the years of bloodshed seemed to be ending. 
However, the peace talks stalled and eventu- 
ally fell apart. Then, last December the MPLA 
launched an offensive against UNITA-held ter- 
ritory. According to some reports, the latest 
offensive by the MPLA includes the use of 
significant numbers of tank companies, 
mechanized companies, and artillery compa- 
nies. Hundreds of soldiers on both sides have 
already been killed and the end of the blood- 
shed is nowhere in sight. 

The Bush administration has called upon 
“Luanda and the Soviet Union to stop the of- 
fensive immediately and concentrate instead 
on the peace process.” | call upon my col- 
leagues to join with me in asking for an end to 
the fighting so that peace can come to that vi- 
olence ridden nation. 

Whether you support UNITA or the MPLA is 
not the issue. The critical issue is to support 
an end to the 15-year-long civil war which has 
caused so much tragic bloodshed and death. 
Both Democrats and Republicans should urge 
both sides to the conflict to reach a cease-fire 
agreement and a national reconciliation agree- 
ment. Without national reconciliation and sub- 
sequent elections, the carnage and bloodshed 
will continue. 


THE DRUG SUMMIT: A NEW ERA 
IN THE WAR ON DRUGS 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, | salute 
President Bush for keeping his promise to the 
American people to win the war on drugs. | 
also commend him for undertaking a potential- 
ly dangerous mission to the Cartagena drug 
summit. Thanks to his determined efforts, the 
summit was successful and the United States 
has cemented a regional alliance with Peru, 
Bolivia, and Colombia. While the drug war is 
not over, we have made some real progress 
and | believe the administration’s approach to 
solving this problem is sound. | encourage my 
colleagues in the Congress to help the Presi- 
dent keep the promises he made at the 
summit by supporting his overall Andean strat- 


egy. 

At the Cartagena meeting, the President 
and the leaders of Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia 
committed themselves to a cooperative anti- 
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drug strategy. They formed the first antidrug 
cartel. While in Colombia, the leaders signed 
agreements to reduce cocaine consumption, 
production, and trafficking by increasing their 
governments’ efforts against the cocaine 
trade. Already, the administration has request- 
ed a $2.2 billion 4-year regional aid program 
for the Andean states. 

At the drug summit, our Chief Executive 
supported the need to help coca growers in 
the Andean countries find substitute crops. 
The U.S. Government is prepared to finance 
economic activities designed to generate al- 
ternative sources of income to make Andean 
nations less dependent on coca. Unfortunate- 
ly, cocaine production has become the main- 
stay of the weak economies of the Andean 
nations. Coca cultivation and drug production 
reportedly provide those Andean economies 
with $4 billion a year in profits. Coca produc- 
tion creates jobs for about 1.5 million farmers 
who cultivate coca plants. The Presidents of 
the Andean nations also agreed that they 
must improve their governments’ law enforce- 
ment capabilities, enhance their antinarcotics 
efforts and do more to control this illegal 
trade. 

America must do its share in this war on il- 
licit substances. We must be part of an inter- 
national united front in the offensive against 
cocaine trafficking. We must cure our Nation's 
insatiable appetite for these illegal drugs. 
Demand reduction is one of the keys to elimi- 
nating the drug problem. We must also control 
the export of weapons to Latin America and 
keep the drug barons and their henchmen 
from terrorizing those nations with arms 
"made in America." Finally, we must stop the 
flow of precursor chemicals from the United 
States to Latin America for the production of 
narcotics. 

At his inaugural address, the President 
promised to confront the drug problem. He 
told us that he would complete this important 
antinarcotics mission. He launched his attack 
on the drug problem by issuing a battle plan 
describing how America’s war against the 
drug threat would be fought. The overall U.S. 
approach, the national drug control strategy, 
focuses both on domestic and international 
drug issues. The Andean strategy is particular- 
ly important. In carrying out that phase of the 
strategy, some progress has been made. Gen- 
eral Noriega, who turned Panama into a 
money laundering and drug transit country, is 
facing drug charges. With United States sup- 
port and encouragement, Colombia declared 
war on the drug traffickers. The Medellin 
cartel is in disarray. Jose Gonzalo Rodriguez 
Gacha, a drug baron, was killed in a shootout. 
Another drug kingpin, Pablo Escobar, was 
forced into hiding. Six months ago, the drug 
lords looked 10 feet tall. Now, they are asking 
for a truce. The Colombian offensive disrupted 
supply networks and drove down the price of 
coca leaves. So far, this part of America's an- 
tinarcotics strategy has produced results. 

President Bush has also boosted funds for 
the war on drugs by 69 percent and the fiscal 
year 1991 budget calls for spending $10.6 bil- 
lion on antidrug efforts. Some positive results 
are already visible. Consumption is down in 
the certain sectors of our society. Our Presi- 
dent is following his strategy and keeping his 
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commitment to take action, and not use mere 
rhetoric, against the menace of drugs. 

The drug summit was a tentative first step 
toward other more concrete agreements be- 
tween the Andean states and the United 
States. Another summit is planned in 6 
months. This summit was a major step toward 
expanded antinarcotics cooperation. We must 
comply with the understandings reached in 
Cartagena by providing assistance to those 
Andean nations. The role of Congress is criti- 
cal in this regard. | am confident that the ad- 
ministration will keep its promises and contin- 
ue the battle against the scourge of illegal 
drugs. 


STATE RAIL SAFETY PROGRAM 
ENHANCEMENT ACT OF 1990 


HON. BOB CLEMENT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
joined by Representative Jim COOPER and 
Representative HOWARD NEILSON in introduc- 
ing bipartisan legislation which we believe will 
have a significant effect on the safety of our 
Nation's railroads. 

As many of our colleagues know, under the 
Railroad Safety Act of 1970, certified State 
agencies are entitled to receive Federal 
grants of one-half of their costs of policing 
railroads’ compliance with Federal railroad 
safety standards. Unfortunately, the Federal 
Government has not lived up to its half of the 
bargain. 

After substantial cuts, funding for the grant 
program was zeroed out in fiscal year 1989, 
and not funded in fiscal year 1990, despite the 
fact that the Federal Railroad Administration 
[FRA] continues to rely on the participation of 
111 State inspectors in its safety program. 
While the State of Tennessee has been able 
to continue funding its State inspection pro- 
gram through higher inspection fees, without 
the grants, some States may lose their incen- 
tive to participate in rail safety efforts. Last 
June, for instance, the Alabama Public Service 
Commission announced its intention not only 
to leave the FRA safety program, but to close 
its entire railway safety section because of the 
loss of Federal funds. There is nothing special 
about Alabama's case. At risk is over one- 
third of the Nation's entire rail safety inspec- 
tion capability. 

In addition to inadequate funding, State en- 
forcement agencies have become increasingly 
frustrated with the system of reporting the 
safety violations they detect to the FRA. The 
FRA is inclined to lump together a railroad's 
violations and negotiate the fine. In many 
cases, the States reporting violations never 
know whether any enforcement action has 
been taken against the infringing railroad at 
all. 

When States have taken rail enforcement 
matters into their own hands, the law has not 
been clear. For example, 3 years ago the 
State of Louisiana began inspecting rail vehi- 
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cles carrying hazardous materials which were 
in rail yards awaiting shipment. Upon finding 
violations, the State placed monetary sanc- 
tions against a few carriers. Subsequently, the 
State of Louisiana had been served suit by a 
railroad company in which they contend a pre- 
emption of States by Federal regulations as 
they relate to the transportation of hazardous 
materials by rail. The suit is still pending. Cer- 
tainly, States have a legitimate enforcement 
bar when the public health and safety is at 

If the FRA continues with what has been 
aptly characterized as its laissez-faire attitude 
toward rail safety, and if the States can no 
longer afford their safety programs, the rail- 
road industry will be largely left to regulate 
itself, which is most certainly not in the public 
interest. 

The State Rail Safety Program Enhance- 
ment Act of 1990 will restore the commitment 
to vigorous safety enforcement that Congress 
intended when it reauthorized the grant pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1989. Our bill would allow 
State agencies which have been certified by 
the FRA, to impose fines on railroads they 
find to be in violation of Federal safety regula- 
tions. Our legislation will provide an incentive 
for States to continue their rail safety efforts 
without the Congress having to appropriate 
any Federal funding. It will also have the de- 
sirable effect of increasing the enforcement 
actions taken against unsafe railroads. How- 
ever, the bill does not allow States to promul- 
gate any new regulations of their own or 
impose fines in excess of the Federal fine 
schedule. 

This legislation is supported by the National 
Association of Regulatory Commissioners. | 
invite my colleagues to support our sensible 
effort to make our Nation's railroads safer. 


TRIBUTE TO MARY JAYNE 
BRONCATO 


HON. GEORGE E. SANGMEISTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. SANGMEISTER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that | rise to pay tribute to an ex- 
emplary educator, Mary Jayne Broncato, a 
constituent and a friend from my home dis- 
trict. 

Mary Jayne Broncato recently added to her 
long list of professional achievements with her 
appointment as assistant superintendent of 
public education in Illinois. She brings to her 
new post 29 years of experience, including 
more than 20 years in Joliet School District 
86, most recently as district superintendent. 

Mary Jayne began her career of improving 
young minds in 1961 as a literature teacher at 
St. Francis High School in Wheaton, IL. From 
there she returned to Will County, teaching in 
Romeoville, IL, public schools from 1962 to 
1967, before coming to District 86. Her full- 
time service to Joliet schools was only inter- 
rupted by appointments to the faculty of her 
two alma maters, Lewis University and North- 
ern Illinois University in the 1970's. 
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In addition to her dedicated work as an edu- 
cator, Mary Jayne is a devoted wife and 
mother who, together with her husband, 
Jacob, raised two sons, John and Patrick. 

Mr. Speaker, Mary Jayne has also set a fine 
example by her dedication to community serv- 
ice. She was an active member of the board 
of directors of the United Way of Will County. 
In 1986 she served as campaign chairperson 
for the annual United Way Fund Drive, which 
that year raised a record amount under her 
leadership. Just last month she successfully 
completed her term as United Way Board 
President. She also unselfishly donates her 
time to the Boy Scouts of America, the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, and Joilet Project Pride 
serving on their respective boards of directors. 

Mr. Speaker, the residents of Joilet are 
losing an outstanding educator, an involved 
and conscientious citizen, and a friend. How- 
ever much we may miss her, our district will 
still benefit from her new position with the 
State of Illinois. On behalf of my constituents, 
| thank Mary Jayne Broncato for her service 
and wish her well in the future. 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW 
HEALTH CARE INITIATIVE 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, today, | am 
pleased to be part of a new health care initia- 
tive which, if enacted, will bring much-needed 
relief to Americans of all ages. This bill, called 
Lifecare, marks an important advance in the 
Government's support of long-term care. Life- 
care would provide home and community- 
based care and nursing home care for the im- 
paired elderly, for disabled children and for 
disabled, Medicare-eligible adults under age 
65. | commend my Senate colleague, the hon- 
orable EDWARD M. KENNEDY (D-Mass.) for his 
tireless work to bring this bill to fruition—he is 
the sponsor on the Senate side. And | am 
honored to join my colleague on the Aging 
Committee, the honorable MARY ROSE OAKAR 
(D-Ohio), in introducing this bill in the House. 

In poll after poll, senior citizens have point- 
ed to long-term care as their No. 1 health pri- 
ority. Children with birth defects, or who are 
born prematurely, or who are victims of acci- 
dents, also are in sore need of long-term care 
to assist them with activities of daily living. 
Frail and disabled Americans need not be el- 
derly—they can be any age. Long-term illness- 
es do not discriminate on the basis of age. 

Unfortunately, our health care system does 
discriminate on the basis of the type of illness 
a person has. If it is an acute problem—some- 
thing short-term, like a broken arm or an ap- 
pendectomy—our health care system, public 
and private, usually does a good job of treat- 
ing it and paying for the care. However, 
should a patient have the misfortune of con- 
tracting a chronic illness such as Alzheimer's 
disease, Parkinson's disease or Multiple Scle- 
rosis, or suffering a serious injury or stroke 
which leads to lifetime injury, there is little or 
no assistance. Only Medicaid, the Federal- 
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State health program for the very poor, will 
pay for long-term care. 

According to my subcommittee’s estimates, 
some 1 million Americans annually become 
impoverished trying to meet the costs of long- 
term illness and injury each year. This is a 
Startling statistic in a country as rich as ours. 

In an attempt to address that problem, last 
year, the late Congressman Claude Pepper, 
who recognized long-term care as the most 
serious gap in the U.S. health care system, 
and | introduced legislation, H.R. 2263, to 
cover long-term care under medicare. Under 
the terms of that measure, chronically ill elder- 
ly, disabled persons and children could re- 
ceive long-term home care benefits under 
Medicare after having been certified to be 
unable to perform two or more normal activi- 
ties of daily living. Our bill focused on efficien- 
cy and appropriateness of care, too, establish- 
ing a professional case management team to 
determine needs and assign appropriate serv- 
ices. Quality of care is also a prime concern. 

H.R. 2263 is still pending in committee. 
Since its introduction, a whole host of long- 
term care bills have been introduced in the 
House and the Senate. 

Some of these measures have serious gaps 
in coverage, however. Many do not cover chil- 
dren or the disabled, which | consider a big 
mistake. The long-term care bill which is final- 
ly enacted by Congress must cover all Ameri- 
cans. Also, it is importrant that eligibility be 
based not on income but rather on the individ- 
ual's functional limitations, as was true in the 
Pepper-Roybal bill. | am pleased that the initi- 
ative we introduce today, the Kennedy- 
Roybal-Oakar bill, meets that important test 
and will cover children and the disabled. 

The financing of any long-term care propos- 
al should be simple, and based on the princi- 
ple of social insurance. The Pepper-Roybal bill 
identified one source of financing—removal of 
the ceiling on income subject to the Medicare 
payroll tax—and the financing mechanism was 
supported by the American public. | can note 
with pride that Senator KENNEDY has ex- 
pressed this intent to pursue the same financ- 
ing plan in our new bill. We will also adopt 
other appropriate social insurance methods as 
needed. 

The new bill we introduce today builds upon 
the Pepper-Roybal bill in an important way—it 
would provide coverage for custodial care in 
nursing homes, | still believe, and | know the 
majority of Americans share my view, that 
one's home is the preferred setting for deliv- 
ery of long-term care services. But when 
home care is no longer beneficial and nursing 
home care is unavoidable, we would make 
that type of care available. 

| look forward to cooperating with my col- 
leagues, Senator KENNEDY and Congress- 
woman OAKAR, on this bill and urge my other 
colleagues in the House and Senate to join 
us. Americans, more than even before, are 
looking for leadership in dealing with the prob- 
lem of long-term care, a problem which will 
only get worse as our population ages. Let us 
take advantage of this opportunity to enact 
meaningful legislation to address the problem 
now. 
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CUDAHY VETERANS PROUDLY 
DEDICATE WAR MEMORIAL 


HON. GERALD D. KLECZKA 


WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Speaker, on Memorial 
Day, Monday, May 28, 1990, the Cudahy War 
Memorial Fund, Inc., in conjunction with the 
Allied Veterans Council of Cudahy, will be 
dedicating a memorial to all the veterans who 
served in foreign wars. They will be paying 
special tribute to those who gave their lives in 
the ultimate sacrifice. 

The monument will be a massive 9 feet high 
by 7 feet wide black marble structure that has 
been designed to coordinate with the architec- 
tural layout of the site donated by the county 
government. The monument will be located in 
Cudahy on the southeast corner of Layton 
Avenue and Lake Drive, in Sheridan Park. 

Seven short months ago, the veterans of 
Cudahy decided it was time to pay a fitting 
tribute to their fallen comrades. Once mar- 
shaled, the veterans responded in record 
time. While other communities have tried for 
years to raise the funds necessary to honor 
their veterans, Cudahy started, organized, 
funded, and will complete, and dedicate theirs 
in less than a year. 

The dedication will take place after what is 
shaping up to be the largest parade ceremony 
in the history of the city. Even the neighboring 
communities have planned their Memorial Day 
activities so they can join in Cudahy's parade 
and dedication. From all indications, it will be 
the most successful community undertaking in 
the history of the city, and it will not cost the 
taxpayers one cent! 

It is refreshing to see a community take the 
initiative to start and complete a project with- 
out State or Federal aid. In fact, the Cudahy 
War Memorial fund is projected to be in the 
enviable position of being overfunded. That 
Cudahy cares, is not just a slogan, it's a way 
of life the community practices. 

The generous contributions received from 
the Patrick Cudahy Co., the Ladish Founda- 
tion, the Patrick and Anna M. Cudahy Founda- 
tion, the Cudahy Lions Club, the Cudahy 
Kiwanis Club, and the city of Cudahy have al- 
ready assured the success of the project. Ad- 
ditional contributions will provide for the per- 
petual care of the monument. 

Generations to come will be reminded of 
the courage and patriotism which motivated 
these gallant men and women when their 
country called them to duty. Cudahy echoes 
the sentiments expressed in the Cudahy 
Brothers Co., newsletter, "Peacock Feathers,” 
after World War |I that still rings true today: 
"Each and everyone of those men and 
women should be honored and remembered 
for time immemorial, for theirs was a heroic 
sacrifice, which benefited all the world." 

The board of directors and the officers of 
the Cudahy War Memorial Fund, Inc., were 
the driving force behind the monument. The 
chairman of the board is Richard Bartoshe- 
vich, and the directors are Erwin Bud Bessler, 
Joseph P. Farina, George Dawidziak, Lloyd 
Buttke, Robert Felle Jr., Alexander Haidarian, 
Joseph Macek, Anthony Luljak, and Donald 
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Jankowski. The officers are Frank Chovanec, 
president; Donald Arthur Jensen, vice presi- 
dent; and Daniel R. Furdek, secretary/treasur- 
er. Each and every one deserves a heartfelt 
thanks for the effort they made on behalf of 
their community. 

There are countless others, from local, 
State, and national officials to local individuals 
and family members of the deceased veterans 
who have contributed to make this a success 
and a showcase event for the community. 
This is truly a dedication that the whole com- 
munity takes pride in. Congratulations Cudahy, 
on a job well done. 


INTRODUCTION OF NURSING 
HOME ACCESS TO RESPIRATO- 
RY THERAPY ACT 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, | am introducing 
legislation today to improve the health care of 
our Nation's elderly by preserving respiratory 
therapy services at nursing homes. 

In the wake of the repeal of catastrophic 
health insurance, we must find low cost ways 
of fine tuning the Medicare system to improve 
health care for the elderly. My bill would make 
a technical change in Medicare to assist el- 
derly Americans in need of respiratory care, 
particularly those living in medically under- 
served areas such as inner cities and rural 
communities. 

Growing numbers of our senior citizens 
suffer from both chronic and severe respirato- 
ry illnesses such as emphysema and asthma. 
There is an increasing population of elderly 
who are dependent upon mechanical ventila- 
tors to breathe for some part of the day. 
Years ago these patients would have re- 
mained confined to the hospital. The advance 
of medical technology and the advent of the 
Medicare prospective payment system has 
had the effect of transferring many of these 
respiratory patients out of the hospital and 
into alternative care sites such as skilled nurs- 
ing facilities [SNF's]. 

Over the past 10 years, respiratory care in 
SNF's has been delivered by a variety of enti- 
ties, including the transferring hospital, inde- 
pendent respiratory care companies, or by the 
nursing home. The system has worked well 
until recently, when Medicare began to en- 
force an outmoded and little-known provision 
which requires that only a hospital with a 
transfer agreement with a SNF may provide 
respiratory care personnel to the SNF. Fur- 
thermore, only full-time employees of that 
hospital may be sent to the nursing home. 
This provision was enacted in 1965 when res- 
piratory care services were almost always lim- 
ited to the hospital. 

Medicare, until recently, has not enforced 
this rule. However, Medicare intermediaries in 
Ohio, Florida, and New Jersey have now re- 
vived it, and the consequences for SNF pa- 
tients could be devastating, particularly in rural 
areas and inner cities. 

Many rural hospitals are having severe 
manpower shortages, and must rely on tem- 
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porary agencies or contract service employ- 
ees. Regardiess of the qualifications of the 
ne gah personnel, these individuals may 

not provide reimbursable respiratory care 
simply because they are not full-time hospital 
employees 


Many small hospitals cannot afford a fully 
operational respiratory care department and 
must rely on contract personnel to deliver 
care to the respiratory patient population. 
. 


7 
piratory therapists in the country. The Institute 
of Medicine has predicted that by the year 
2000 the demand for respiratory therapists will 
exceed the supply by 34 percent. The resur- 
rection of this rule my Medicare would further 
limit respiratory care at SNF's already suffer- 
ing from personnel shortages. 

The legislation | am introducing today would 
rectify this problem by including respiratory 
therapy as part of extended care services in a 
Skilled nursing facility. Since the legislation 
simply codifies the previously exisitng method 
of providing respiratory care services through 
a variety of practitioners, it is expected to 
have little or no budget impact. It simply 
allows patients afflicted with respiratory ill- 
nesses to continue to receive the needed and 
appropriate respiratory care, regardless of the 
care site. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased that Representa- 
tives ROE, FAUNTROY, PENNY, COLLINS, 
WYDEN and CHAPMAN have joined me as 
original cosponsors of this legislation to im- 
prove the quality and increase the access to 
respiratory care services available to our na- 
tion’s elderly. | am hopeful that this legislation 
will be enacted quickly so that the negative 
consequences of the enforcement of the out- 
dated Medicare provision will be avoided. | 
urge other colleagues to join me in this impor- 
tant effort. 


FLORIDA SHOULD NOT HAVE TO 
PAY FOR FLAWED FEDERAL 
POLICIES 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise to ex- 
press my concern that, in implementing its 
policies, the Federal Government is abdicating 
its responsibility to finance its decisions. Good 
businessmen try to maximize their production 
while minimizing their costs; however, this is a 
practice, it seems, that is not transferable to 
the Federal Government. It is irresponsible for 
the Federal Government to continue to 
produce policies and, in the process of mini- 
mizing its costs, pass the bill on to State and 
local governments. Immigration is a prime ex- 
ample of policy by abdication being practiced 
[in south Florida] these days, and recently it 
was hinted that the Federal Government's 
Outer Continental Shelf Oil and Gas Develop- 
ment Program would soon follow suit. 

| am dismayed over recent newspaper re- 
ports that the Secretary of the Interior would 
like Florida to buy back offshore oil explora- 
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tion leases in the waters adjacent to the Flori- 
da Keys and Everglades National Park. The 
State of Florida did not encourage the sale of 
these leases nor did it benefit financially; the 
State of Florida should not have to pay one 
dime of the cost of buying back these leases. 
The statements of Secretary Lujan, however, 
indicate an increasingly standardized practice 
of the previous and current administration: the 
Federal Government asks State and local 
governments to supply the soap, the mop, 
and the elbow grease to clean up the mess 
caused by their policies. 

Secretary Lujan was recently quoted as 
saying that “I can't start the practice of can- 
celing leases, but maybe we can start getting 
States to buy those leases." | commend the 
Bush administration for trying to find a solution 
to this problem of great concern to all Florid- 
ians, but it is wrong to expect Florida to bail it 
out of this one just as it is wrong to ask 
States to pay for absorbing the costs of Fed- 
eral immigration policies. It was irresponsible 
for the Department of the Interior to sell these 
leases while the area was protected by a mor- 
atorium, and it is unfair to ask the State of 
Florida to pay for refunds to the purchasers. It 
is equally unfair to ask high-impact States to 
pay the costs of inconsistent immigration poli- 
cies which are an overwhelming burden for 
many local communities. 

Federal immigration policies are a failure to 
control our borders and a definite failure to 
provide our communities with anything like 
adequate assistance to deal with the problem. 
A dangerous “gee whiz, tough luck" prece- 
dent has been set for one flawed Federal 
policy; why not apply it to another? 

The people of south Florida do not have a 
foreign policy, a border patrol, or an immigra- 
tion policy. What they do have are attractive 
and hospitable communities with a tradition of 
doing their best to welcome newcomers. They 
also have a major financial and community 
services problem. 

South Florida has already expended well in 
excess of $100 million to deal with Federal 
refugee problems and faces additional millions 
in expenditures. This is just to take care of the 
refugees who are already here, not to mention 
the new wave looming on the horizon. Aside 
from the staggering sums involved, all south 
Floridians pay in the quality of education and 
health care for everyone because a crisis in 
priorities has been created. The Federal as- 
sistance that characterized past immigration 
emergencies has been replaced by a policy of 
Federal indifference. 

We all recognize the acute strain the Feder- 
al budget deficit has placed on other levels of 
government, but this kind of taxation by abdi- 
cation cannot go on. Federal immigration poli- 
cies and Secretary Lujan's recent comments 
indicate a willingness to increase the financial 
burden for States for Federal policies. In each 
of the past few years, the Federal commit- 
ment to State and local governments absorb- 
ing new immigration populations has gotten 
smaller and smaller. The logic is simple; let's 
apply the Federal Government's commitment 
to immigration policies to finding a solution to 
the offshore drilling dilemma in Florida. Before 
we consider the capital gains tax, we need to 
look a the “Federal pains" tax. In south Flori- 
da, those rates are already too high to add 
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the Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas explo- 
ration folly. 


REMARKS ON BEHALF OF PAUL 
WILLIAM HILLYARD ON THE 
OCCASION OF HIS RETIRE- 
MENT 


HON. D. FRENCH SLAUGHTER, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1990 


Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
today, | pay tribute to a man who has done 
nothing more or less than serve his communi- 
ty faithfully for better than 50 years. Today, | 
wish to recognize Mr. Paul William Hillyard on 
the occasion of his retirement. 

"Soup," as he is known, has been working 
for the Winchester, VA, school system for the 
last 30 years. He began his teaching career 
as a physical education teacher and for the 
past 15 years, he has served Daniel Morgan 
Middle School in an administrative capacity as 
assistant principal. In fact, Mr. Hillyard has 
been the assistant principal there since Daniel 
Morgan opened its doors in 1974. 

Friday, February 23, 1990, may be the day 
Paul Hillyard retires, but | am sure that Daniel 
Morgan Middle School will carry fonward many 
of his ideas for years to come. Also, | am con- 
fident that his spirit of contribution and partici- 
pation will remain with the school as a legacy 
in its own right. 

The secrets of "Soup's" success are not 
too difficult to find. To begin, he has a won- 
derful family. He is married and has three chil- 
dren, a son and two daughters. He also has 
two grandchildren, a granddaughter, and a 
grandson. Mention of his family would not be 
complete either without acknowledgement and 
respect paid to Mrs. Opal Hillyard, "Soup's" 
mother. 

The Braddock Street United Methodist 
Church has seen four generations of Hillyard 
family members. Remarkably, those four gen- 
erations continue to worship there, as | under- 
stand that Mrs. Opal Hillyard is still an active 
member. 

Clearly, family and faith are two outstanding 
features of "Soup's" life. Community involve- 
ment is another. "Soup" is a member of the 
Gainesboro Volunteer Fire Department and 
the Ruritan Club. He has been a referee on 
both the college and high school levels. Fur- 
ther, he has served as a little league football 
referee. This kind of volunteerism is precisely 
the sort that President Bush has highlighted 
and applauded in speeches throughout the 
country. 

Before concluding my remarks | want to say 
that contrary to the opinion of some it is not 
old fashioned, or otherwise out of date, to be 
a pillar of community or to serve others. It is 
not old fashioned to belong to the church 
where you and generations before and after 
have worshipped. Part of what makes our 
country so strong is its commitment, through 
the generations, to family, faith, and communi- 
ty. Values are what makes the difference in 
terms of quality of life. 
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Mr. Paul Hillyard, Soup.“ built his life missed at work, | am equally confident that his “Soup,” | hope the years ahead are as rich 
around the traditions of family, faith, and com- strong presence in the community will contin- as those behind you. Congratulations on your 
munity service. While | am sure he will be ue. retirement. 
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February 23, 1990 


SENATE—Friday, February 23, 1990 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 23, 1990) 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and 21 
seconds, on the expiration of the 
recess, and was called to order by the 
Honorable HERBERT KOHL, a Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. Byrp]. 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 23, 1990. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable HERBERT 
Kou, a Senator from the State of Wiscon- 
sin, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. KOHL thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1990, AT 11:30 A.M. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate stands in recess until Monday, 
February 26, 1990, at 11:30 a.m. 

Thereupon, at 10 a.m. and 42 sec- 
onds, the Senate recessed until 
Monday, February 26, 1990, at 11:30 
a.m. 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, February 26, 1990 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

We thank You eternal God, that 
though we accept the patterns of day 
following day and event following 
event, we recognize that the time in 
which we live is a special moment 
when peoples and nations are claiming 
a reality that had been only a vision or 
a distant hope. As Your bountiful 
spirit of renewal touches the lives of 
people in so many different circum- 
stances and in diverse ways, so may 
we, in our own responsibilities, be good 
and faithful stewards of the gifts You 
have given us. May Your blessing be 
upon each person who turns to You in 
need, and may Your benediction nur- 
ture us in all the days ahead. This is 
our earnest prayer. Amen.F 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. GILLMOR] please come 
forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. GILLMOR led the Pledge of Al- 
legiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under 
Gos indivisible, with liberty and justice for 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
HALLEN, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 535. An act to increase civil monetary 
penalties based on the effect of inflation; 

S. 580. An act to require institutions of 
higher education receiving Federal financial 
assistance to provide certain information 
with respect to the graduation rates of stu- 
dent-athletes at such institutions; and 

S. 2124. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the National Space Council, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to Public Law 96-114, as 
amended by Public Laws 98-33, 99-161, 
and 100-674, the Chair, on behalf of 
the majority leader, announces his ap- 


pointments of Mr. Ross and Mr. John 
Mansfield Falk, of Virginia, to be 
members of the Congressional Award 
Board. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to sections 276d-276g, title 
22, of the United States Code, as 
amended, the Chair, on behalf of the 
Vice President, appoints Mr. HOLLINGS, 
Mr. McCuure, Mr. GRASSLEY, and Mr. 
MuRKOWSKI, as members of the 
Senate delegation to the Canada- 
United States Interparliamentary 
Group during the 101st Congress, 2d 
session, to be held in Kiawah Island, 
SC, February 22-26, 1990. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires 
to announce that pursuant to clause 4 
of rule I, the Speaker signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled joint resolution on 
Friday, February 23, 1990: 

S.J. Res. 186. Joint resolution designating 
the week of March 1 through March 7, 1990, 
as "National Quarter Horse Week.” 


JIM WRIGHT'S ROLE AS 
PEACEMAKER 


(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great joy that we 
learn this morning of the election of 
Violeta Barrios Chamorro to the Presi- 
dency of Nicaragua. We hope that per- 
manent peace will come to that nation 
and that Mrs. Chamorro’s administra- 
tion will bring a good life to the 
people. 

Many men and women deserve credit 
for helping make the democratic proc- 
ess work. President Jimmy Carter de- 
serves special praise. President Oscar 
Arias of Costa Rica offered splendid 
leadership in the drive for peace by 
the five Central American presidents. 

We in the House of Representatives 
should be proud of the courageous ini- 
tiative in August 1987, of our then 
Speaker, Jim Wright. It was Speaker 
Wright who put forth the plan that 
eventually resulted in the free election 
yesterday, and who had the courage to 
support President Arias’ ongoing 
peace process when others were trying 
to derail it. Jim Wright’s name will go 
down in history as the peacemaker. 


PEOPLE CHOOSE FREEDOM 


(Mr. LEWIS of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 


House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, Fidel Castro must be shaking in his 
boots. 

The changes in Eastern Europe are 
spilling over into our own hemisphere. 
Yesterday, the people of Nicaragua 
battered down their Berlin Wall with 
ballots. Today, Americans and free- 
dom-loving people everywhere are 
celebrating the fall of another dicta- 
tor. Daniel Ortega has finally learned 
the lesson that so many dictators have 
learned recently: Given the choice, 
people will choose freedom every time. 

Can open and fair elections in Cuba 
be far off? 


NICARAGUAN ELECTIONS: REC- 
OGNITION OF THE HEROINE 
AND HERO 


(Mr. GLICKMAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
heroine today is Violeta Chamorro, 
who was chosen by a substantial ma- 
jority of the Nicaraguan people to be 
their new President. The election was 
fair and peaceful and President Daniel 
Ortega has conceded defeat. This elec- 
tion proves, once again, that the ballot 
is more powerful than the bullet. Mrs. 
Chamorro should be applauded for 
her courage and tenacity against tre- 
mendous odds. 

In our praise for Mrs. Chamorro, we 
should not overlook the hero in this 
drama—former President Jimmy 
Carter. His diligence and integrity 
added fairness to the election cam- 
paign and credibility to the outcome. 
His impartiality gave both sides confi- 
dence that his participation would ul- 
timately be good for Nicaragua. Amer- 
icans should be proud of Jimmy 
Carter’s role as a peacemaker and the 
dignity with which he treats his status 
as a former President. 

Today there is an almost unprece- 
dented opportunity for peace in Cen- 
tral America. I hope President Bush 
seizes this opportunity by immediately 
lifting economic sanctions against 
Nicaragua and extending a helping 
hand, as we have the struggling new 
democracies in Eastern Europe. 


DEMOCRACY WINS IN 
NICARAGUA 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the stun- 
ning victory of democracy over totali- 
tarianism in Nicaragua is a great trib- 
ute to the courage of the Nicaraguan 
people. They did not believe in the 
opinion polls. They believed in a free 
Nicaragua. 

It is also a personal triumph for Mrs. 
Chamorro. We congratulate her and 
her UNO colleagues for a great victo- 
ry. 
Much remains to be done before de- 
mocracy can be said to have been es- 
tablished in Nicaragua. However, this 
victory is a splendid beginning. 

I am reminded of Secretary of State 
Jim Baker’s moves in the early days of 
the Bush administration to get biparti- 
san accord on how we deal with Nica- 
ragua, and we did have our detractors, 
I might add. 

It is my hope that President Bush 
and the Congress can continue to work 
on a bipartisan basis to help this new 
democracy get on its feet. We must 
leave to historians to explore the vari- 
ous paths that led to the victory. How- 
ever, one point should be made imme- 
diately: President Reagan, President 
Bush, and the bipartisan coalition in 
the Congress deserve a part of the 
credit for the triumph. 

In the face of persistent opposition, 
the two Presidents and the bipartisan 
coalition kept alive the hope for de- 
mocracy by helping the Contras and 
the political democratic opposition. 

To the Contras, who fought coura- 
geously and well against the largest, 
best-equipped army in the history of 
Central America, let me say: 

Your sacrifices were worth it. Your 
cause was just, and your critics were 
wrong. Without your courage, none of 
this could have happened, 

As I said, the true glory goes to the 
Nicaraguan people, to Mrs. Chamorro, 
and to UNO. Long live democracy in 
Nicaragua. 


TRIBUTE TO PAUL MICK 


(Mr. HUBBARD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
headline on the front page of yester- 
day's Washington Post reads: 4 Slain, 
2 Hurt in NW Club.. . D.C. Toll Hits 
83." Yes, through February 24, that's 
83 murders in our Nation's Capital 
compared to 84 at the same time last 
year. 

So, what's new, you ask. 

Well, the headlines in the newspa- 
pers in my own district yesterday 
were: "Slaying of Publisher Shocks 
Marion, KY" and "Publisher killed 
during burglary." 

Paul Mick, age 42, publisher of the 
Crittenden Press, chairman of the 
Western Kentucky Industrial Founda- 
tion and the former president of the 
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Kentucky Press Association, was 
found stabbed to death at his home 
early Saturday morning after he 
struggled with a burglar. 

An 18-year-old white man in Marion 
who lived three blocks from the Mick 
home has been arrested, charged with 
burglary and murder. 

Paul Mick was one of my most out- 
standing constituents. He was one I 
proudly referred to as a friend. 

His attractive, talented wife Nancy, 
and their three children, Allison, 18, 
Andrea, 9, and 5-year-old Lucas Mick, 
are among the tens of thousands of 
western Kentuckians who mourn the 
loss of Paul Mick. 

Western Kentuckians—like the resi- 
dents of Washington, DC—wonder 
why all these senseless murders con- 
tinue and when they will end. 


CUBAN PEOPLE DESERVE 
CHANCE TO CHOOSE 


(Mr. BROOMFIELD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been 10 years of stormy weather 
in Central America; now the Sun is fi- 
nally shining through the clouds. 
After years of struggle, peace and de- 
mocracy in the area have a fighting 
chance. 

The Sandinistas should respect the 
people’s mandate. Ortega should turn 
over the reins of government to Mrs. 
Chamorro, and he should do it with- 
out delay. 

The election results will reach far 
outside of Nicaragua. Salvadoran 
rebels should get the message: Central 
Americans do not want Marxist rule. 
They want free speech, free elections, 
and free markets. 

Fidel Castro should also take notice. 
Latin Americans have suffered from 
25 years of Cuban-sponsored subver- 
sion. The only results have been death 
and destruction. It is time to give the 
Cuban people a chance to choose their 
own government. 


THE DREXEL BURNHAM LAM- 
BERT BANKRUPTCY FLIM- 
FLAM DEMANDS CORRECTION 
BY CONGRESS 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
days of the old West the robbers 
would ride out of town—saddlebags 
bulging with stolen money—just 
before the posse rode into town. 

We had another wild west adventure 
the other day, Mr. Speaker. 

Only this time the bad guys did not 
wear red bandanas and buckskin vests. 
They wore Hermes ties and Saville row 
suits. 
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This time they didn’t ride out of 
town on horses but on BMW’s and 
Rolls Royces. 

I am talking about the $350 million 
in bonuses the brokerage firm, Drexel 
Burnham Lambert, Inc., paid to execu- 
tives and insiders just days before its 
parent corporation declared bankrupt- 
cy owing—you guessed it—$350 million 
to employees, creditors, and investors. 

But, the bankruptcy trustee may not 
be able to recapture that money be- 
cause of a legal flim-flam and shell 
game. The bonuses were paid by the 
Drexel brokerage firm, but it was the 
parent firm which went into chapter 
11 bankruptcy. 

On Thursday Chairman Jack 
Broox’s subcommittee, on which I 
serve, will open hearings into this 
Drexel outrage. 

I hope we can change the bankrupt- 
cy code to give trustees added author- 
ity to go behind fraudulent transfers 
of corporate wealth designed to defeat 
legitimate claims of creditors and 
rank-and-file employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to rewrite that 
old West scenario. I want the posse to 
ride into town before the bad guys ride 
out. 
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GREAT LAKES INVASION COULD 
COST BILLIONS 


(Mr. GILLMOR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to echo the joy of the previous speaker 
and the American people at the defeat 
of the Marxist-Sandinista dictator- 
ship. 

What I rise today to talk about is an 
invasion of Lake Erie by a small crea- 
ture. 

A few years ago, almost unnoticed, 
an inch-long creature invaded the 
Great Lakes. Now, noticeably, resi- 
dents around the lakes are worried be- 
cause up to 700,000 can occupy one 
square meter of lake bottom. 

I am referring to the zebra mussel, 
which is a tiny destructive shellfish 
from Europe that clings to anything 
solid and feeds on plankton. 

Zebra mussels are choking water 
intake pipes, ruining boat motors, 
fouling fish spawning grounds, and 
disrupting the food chain. Experts 
agree the zebra mussel could spead 
almost immediately to lakes, ponds, 
and rivers throughout the Northeast 
and into the Mississippi basin. 

Mr. Speaker, the zebra mussel could 
cause up to $5 billion in damage to the 
Great Lakes. Canada has already 
funded extensive research, and Con- 
gress needs to fund research now that 
will prepare the rest of the United 
States to deal with the problem of the 
zebra mussel. 
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THE PEOPLE HAVE FINALLY 
SPOKEN IN NICARAGUA 


(Mr. SKELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nicaraguan people have finally 
spoken. Yesterday Presidential candi- 
date Violeta Chamorro won in an 
upset against Daniel Ortega. Actually 
it was only an upset for those who did 
not have faith in the Nicaraguan 
people or in the election process. 

The turning point for the opposition 
took place when the people lost their 
fear, when they became convinced 
that their vote indeed would be cast in 
secret. Pollsters who had predicted a 
Sandinista victory turned out to be 
wrong. 

So what were the elements that con- 
tributed to this stunning develop- 
ment? First, the steadfast support for 
democracy in Nicaragua on the part of 
this country through this decade, 
from earlier support for the Contras 
to the recent support for these demo- 
cratic elections. Second, the sincere 
effort on the part of Central American 
leaders to find a peaceful solution 
themselves for Central America. 
Third, the role played by international 
observers to ensure the fairness of the 
elections. 

The United Nations, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and especially 
former President Jimmy Carter de- 
serve congratulations on the very posi- 
tive role they played in making yester- 
day's election possible. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, and most im- 
portant, the credit for victory has to 
go to the Nicaraguan people. They 
voted for Violeta Chamorro and a plat- 
form that called for reconciliation, an 
end to the war, an end to the military 
draft, and the beginning of a new rela- 
tionship with the United States. The 
Nicaraguan people have finally spoken 
after 10 years. Now, Mr. Speaker, the 
work begins. 


A TRIBUTE TO ALL WHO HAVE 
WORKED FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
NICARAGUA 


(Mr. GUNDERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of my Democratic colleagues 
have risen this morning to suggest 
that we give former President Carter 
credit for his role in ensuring free and 
fair elections in Nicaragua. As a Re- 
publican, I am more than ready to 
concede all the credit in the world to 
President Carter for his efforts. All I 
ask in return, however, is that Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle, espe- 
cially the Democratic side, concede to 
us that our efforts over the last 10 
years have also been proper in pursu- 
ing a course to give the people of Nica- 
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ragua a government that believed in 
democracy, a government that was 
committed to the real revolution that 
the Ortega brothers stood for when 
they came to power, not the totalitari- 
anism that they imposed over the 
decade of the 1980's and was rejected 
yesterday. 

President Havel of Czechoslovakia 
said last week in this Chamber, 
"Things are happening so fast we 
don't have time to be astonished." 
Who would have believed the people 
have the power within them to turn 
out and overturn the Government of 
Nicaragua as they did yesterday? 

We hear now discussions of reconcili- 
ation in Nicaragua. Let us also have 
reconciliation in this Congress and in 
this country. We now have the peo- 
ple's voice in Nicaragua for a govern- 
ment that is free, a government of, by, 
and for the people. Let us do our part 
to assist them in making their dream 
come true this time out. 


UNITED STATES-CENTRAL AMER- 
ICAN COOPERATIVE AP- 
PROACH VINDICATED BY NICA- 
RAGUAN ELECTION RESULTS 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, the news 
that we have heard so far indicates 
that the election in Nicaragua yester- 
day demonstrates what can be done 
when the United States works coop- 
eratively with its regional allies in this 
hemisphere rather than insisting on a 
policy which has no supporters but 
ourselves. 

The Sandinistas were able to with- 
stand the pressures from the discredit- 
ed Contras, but they were not able to 
withstand the full force of world opin- 
ion when that force was effectively ap- 
plied to regional cooperation led by 
Costa Rican President Arias and in the 
end supported by the United States. 

The Bush administration is to be 
congratulated for moving away from 
the unilateral militarism of the pre- 
ceding administration. Former House 
Speaker Jim Wright is also to be con- 
gratulated for his leadership role in 
moving the United States toward sup- 
port for the regional approach. This 
vote is a vindication of the insistence 
of those in the Congress who for so 
long fought for a policy of regional co- 
operation and regional cooperative 
pressure rather than unilateral mili- 
tary confrontation. 


A NEW BEGINNING FOR THE 
NICARAGUAN PEOPLE 
(Mr. LIVINGSTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
votes are in from Nicaragua and the 
result is clear: Violeta Chamorro did to 
Daniel Ortega what Buster“ Douglas 
did to Mike Tyson—win by a knockout. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Nicara- 
gua yesterday confirmed what many 
of us have been preaching for 11 
years—that the Sandinistas do not 
have the support of the people and 
that when given a choice, the people 
will make that clear. 

And make it clear they did. Violeta 
Chamorro is a remarkable woman. She 
has triumphed over considerable ad- 
versity in her ultimately successful 
bid. She has had to endure threats and 
violence from the Sandinistas’ legend- 
ary turbas divinas—the divine mobs— 
but through it all, she refused to be 
cowed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nicaraguan people 
have lived an almost uninterrupted 
nightmare for several decades. We all 
know that the dictator Somoza was no 
great friend of civil liberties; we now 
have concrete proof that the Sandinis- 
tas are no better, and quite probably 
are far worse. 

The Nicaraguan people have suf- 
fered enough. It is incumbent upon 
Mr. Ortega to respect the wishes of his 
people and step down. We in the Con- 
gress can do our part by making it 
clear that we are united in the belief 
that Nicaragua’s election was fair and 
square and that Mr. Ortega must re- 
spect its results. 

This is no time for partisan squab- 
bles, Mr. Speaker, it is a time to speak 
with a unified voice. The Nicaraguan 
people have voted and the fate of 
their nation depends on their voices 
being heard. 
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THE TIMIDITY OF THE S&L 
BAILOUT LAW 


(Mr. VENTO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, last week 
marked the 1 year anniversary of the 
submission to Congress of President 
Bush’s S&L legislation. Unlike his 
predecessor, President Bush stepped 
to the precipice of the S&L crisis and 
acted. President Bush appropriately 
addressed a very significant problem, 
offered a responsible outline for a so- 
lution and worked with the U.S. Con- 
gress to improve that proposal. I sup- 
port the President in those efforts. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the 
Bush administration’s political cour- 
age of February 1989 has turned to po- 
litical timidity in February 1990. The 
President has looked into the depths 
of the Grand Canyon-sized S&L bail- 
out and is backing away. Instead of ap- 
pointing people to get the job done, 
the President is looking for people to 
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exercise political damage control. The 
decision of Frederick Wolf not to 
assume the job of the director at OTS 
is the most recent disappointment and 
further evidence of the lackluster per- 
formance of the Bush administration 
in implementing the S&L bailout law. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, the two public 
representative slots in the important 
RTC oversight board are still unfilled. 
The RTC oversight board is headed by 
an acting president after President 
Dan Kearney quit 2 weeks ago in frus- 
tration with Treasury meddling. There 
soon will be an acting director to re- 
place the acting director at the Office 
of Thrift Supervision. All of those 
posts are keyed to proper enforcement 
of the tough new S&L bailout law. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Treasury and 
the Bush administration is basing its 
selection criteria for those posts on 
whom they can best control, while the 
cost of the $166 billion S&L bailout 
mounts by over $14 million a day. It is 
high time for the administration to 
get its act together and to muster the 
political courage and intestinal forti- 
tude being spent on the S&L bailout. 
It is bad enough to pay for this S&L 
bailout once, much less paying more 
tomorrow on account of today’s timidi- 
ty of the S&L bailout law. 


FREEDOM CONTINUES ITS 
MARCH 


(Mr. COUGHLIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be little question that the trend 
towards democracy that has been so 
prevalent in Eastern Europe and the 
U.S.S.R., and which has manifested 
itself most recently in that region in 
Lithuania, as further triumphed in 
Nicaragua. With tremendous bravura, 
the people of Nicaragua have turned 
out in huge numbers to elect an oppo- 
sition movement dedicated to individ- 
ual rights and a free economy. The 
National Opposition Union, headed by 
Violeta Chamorro and known by the 
Spanish acronym UNO, has waged an 
uphill battle against an entrenched 
Sandinista Party that dominated the 
Nicaraguan mass media throughout 
the campaign. UNO’s success is a trib- 
ute to the indomitable spirit of democ- 
racy. 

I particularly congratulate President 
Bush, Secretary Baker and the admin- 
istration on their handling of this sen- 
sitive question. It is the policies of the 
Reagan-Bush years that have helped 
bring about truly extraordinary 
change in the world. 

Though the United States and the 
Sandinista leadership of Nicaragua 
have not enjoyed positive relations 
over the years, the Sandinistas do de- 
serve our recognition for their appar- 
ent willingness to abide by the will of 
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the people. While there have been 
some reports of irregularities, numer- 
ous international observers, including 
prominent Americans, have concluded 
that the elections have been the fair- 
est in Nicaragua's history. The Sandi- 
nistas deserve credit for realizing that 
an effort to thwart the popular will 
would only have further exacerbated 
the strife that has characterized the 
Nicaraguan political landscape for a 
decade. 

As the transition to a government 
unequivocally committed to democra- 
cy and individual rights occurs, I am 
thoroughly optimistic that America’s 
relationship with Nicaragua will 
change dramatically for the better. I 
intend to support the normalization of 
relations as the democratic process 
further unfolds, and look forward to 
supporting the administration in its 
efforts to address Nicaragua’s myriad 
needs. 

I know my colleagues join me in 
hoping that democracy will continue 
its victorious march, visiting Cuba, 
Haiti, and every other corner of our 
planet where dictatorship seeks to 
deny people their rights and dignity. 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Kal- 
baugh, one of his secretaries. 


A NEW CHAPTER OPENS IN 
NICARAGUA 


(Mr. McHUGH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
election in Nicaragua opens a new 
chapter in that country, a chapter we 
all hope will be more peaceful and 
more prosperous. 

Based on current reports, yester- 
day’s election was fair and decisive. 
We congratulate the Nicaraguan 
people on their commitment to democ- 
racy. We congratulate the Sandinista 
Government on meeting its pledge to 
conduct the election in the first place. 
And, of course, we congratulate the 
victorious opposition that now has the 
difficult job of reconciliation and re- 
covery. 

Our policy should be to support that 
reconciliation and recovery in every 
way we can. That certainly includes 
disbanding the Contras, lifting the em- 
bargo, and normalizing relations with 
the new government. 

We should also try to extend this 
very same spirit to El Salvador, whose 
suffering people also crave peace and 
reconciliation. 
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IT TOOK A WOMAN TO BRING 
DOWN ORTEGA 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it 
took a woman to bring down Ortega. 

The Contras couldn't do it; Ollie 
North couldn't do it; Congress couldn't 
do it. 

A woman, the press, and above all, a 
people who long to be free have 
brought about this amazing event. 
This is a fitting continuation to the 
developments in Eastern Europe. 

Special thanks should go to all those 
people who went to Nicaragua to guar- 
antee free elections. 

The people have spoken. 

Congratulations to the citizens of 
Nicaragua and Violetta Chamorro. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON ADMINIS- 

TRATION OF THE FEDERAL 
RAILROAD SAFETY ACT OF 
1970 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ViSCLOSKY) laid before the House the 
following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, without objection, referred to 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Monday, February 26, 
1990.) 


FREE ELECTIONS IN LITHUANIA 
BRING COUNTRY A STEP 
CLOSER TO INDEPENDENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, this weekend 
we witnessed a monumental and historic step 
toward independence for the people of Lithua- 
nia. On Saturday, February 24, for the first 
time in 72 years, the Lithuanian people partici- 
pated in free elections. 

Over 75 percent of eligible voters in Lithua- 
nia cast their votes for delegates to the 141- 
seat Parliament. Of the 123 races now count- 
ed, the reform movement, Sajudis, can claim 
victory for its endorsed candidates in 73 
races, These results insure Sajudis majority 
status in the legislature, and this election is a 
crushing blow for the Communists. Vytautus 
Landsbergis, the leader of Sajudis, said that it 
is very likely that Lithuania will declare inde- 
pendence from the Soviet Union when the 
Parliament meets in the spring. 

Mr. Speaker, this is truly an extraordinary 
time for Lithuania, and we in the Congress 
must continue to demonstrate our strong sup- 
port for the people of Lithuania so that they 
may continue successfully their journey on the 
road to independence without interference 
from the Soviet Union. 
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A NEW NATIONAL STRATEGY: 
NEW IDEAS FOR NEW REALITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday January 24 of this year I 
gave a speech from this very spot call- 
ing for the development of a new na- 
tional security strategy. At that time I 
described the present situation in 
which our Nation finds itself as analo- 
gous to the situation in which we 
found ourselves in the months after 
our victory in World War II. 

In 1945, there was much joy in 
America because the war had been 
won. As we Americans returned to 
peacetime pursuits, little did we realize 
the strategic threat which Stalin’s 
Russia would assume. Who would have 
thought in September 1945 that in less 
than 5 years the United States would 
be involved in another war? Few in 
1945 would have been able to locate 
Korea on a map. 

Today, there is also much happiness 
in the West. Our side has won the cold 
war. I don’t dispute that idea. As in 
1945, the call has gone out to cut the 
defense budget. Once again however 
the future is unclear. Before we 
reduce our Armed Forces in the 
manner we have done after every 
major war we have fought this centu- 
ry, let’s take a dispassionate assess- 
ment of the threats and challenges 
that we as a nation face throughout 
the world. 

In many ways the international po- 
litical landscape has changed consider- 
ably in the past few months. Events in 
the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and 
now in South Africa give us much 
cause for joy and celebration. The 
ideals for which this country has stood 
over the past 50 years have been af- 
firmed throughout the world. 

STRATEGIC PROBLEMS 

At the same time, however, I noted 
in my January speech the many devel- 
opments and challenges in the world 
that this Nation must still confront. 
The following is simply a short listing 
of some of those strategic problems 
confronting this country today. We 
must address: 

First, a Soviet Union that as it sheds 
its ideological underpinnings will 
remain a great power with great power 
interests; 

Second, 
Europe; 

Third, the unification of Germany; 

Fourth, the economic and political 
integration of Western Europe as sym- 
bolized by EC '92; 

Fifth, the rise of an economic super- 
power in the Far East—Japan; 

Sixth, the diffusion of chemical and 
nuclear weapons technology to coun- 
tries of the Third World in conjunc- 
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tion with the spread of ballistic missile 
technology; 

Seventh, terrorism, drug trafficking, 
and other forms of low intensity con- 
flict; 

Eighth, the need to maintain access 
to oil and other vital mineral resources 
for which domestic resources are no 
longer adequate; and 

Ninth, a whole host of other prob- 
lems I will not mention now due to the 
shortness of time. 

NATIONAL SECURITY STRATEGY 

In my speech last month I stated my 
strong belief that the individual given 
the principal responsibility for devel- 
oping a new national security strategy 
for our Nation must be the President. 
As a result of provisions included in 
the Department of Defense Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1986, the Goldwater- 
Nichols Act, the President is required 
to submit a national security strategy 
to the Congress. The Congress shares 
the responsibility with the President 
for ensuring that the Nation has a co- 
herent national security blueprint. 
Congress, through its power of the 
purse, must be a partner in the devel- 
opment of such a strategy so that the 
resources for its implementation can 
be provided. 

And yet, having the President 
submit a national security strategy by 
way of legislation that addressed only 
one department, the Department of 
Defense, is simply not sufficient. The 
requirement for developing a national 
security strategy is one that the De- 
partment of Defense cannot do alone. 
The Defense Department has the 
principal task of putting together a 
national military strategy to support 
the much broader national security 
strategy. In other words, military 
strategy is a subset of the national se- 
curity strategy. The larger task of for- 
mulating a national security strategy 
is an interdepartment and interagency 
requirement. In addition to the De- 
partment of Defense the other players 
in the formulation of a national secu- 
rity strategy should include: First, the 
Department of State; second, the De- 
partment of the Treasury; third, the 
Department of Commerce; fourth, the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
Fifth, the Agency for International 
Development; Sixth, the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency; and sev- 
enth, the Central Intelligence Agency. 

This list is by no means an exhaus- 
tive one but it gives a flavor for the 
input needed if we are to develop a na- 
tional security strategy that indeed 
safeguards the interests of the United 
States in a still dangerous world. And 
safeguards those interests in all the 
various facets—diplomatic, political, 
technological, economic, and military. 

SOME LEGISLATIVE OPTIONS 

In order to push this process along, I 
see a possibility of promoting at least 
four legislative options. They can be 
promoted singly or all four together as 
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part of a unified effort. The first 
option, as I noted in my January 
speech, would be to provide more au- 
thority, more power, to the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff so that he 
could exercise his stategic planning re- 
sponsibilities which we sought to give 
him in the Goldwater-Nichols Act. He 
in turn could provide the Secretary of 
Defense a coherent, realistic strategic 
plan, with a set of alternatives. In this 
way both the Chairman of the JCS 
and the Secretary of Defense would be 
able to link a stronger strategic plan- 
ning component with the program- 
ming and budgeting functions of the 
PPBS. PPBS stands for “planning, 
programming, and budgeting system" 
which was introduced by Robert 
McNamara in the early 1960’s in order 
to give some coherence to defense poli- 
tics. 

The second legislative option would 
consist of establishing a national secu- 
rity planning staff within the White 
House, as part of the National Securi- 
ty Council. Members of such a staff 
would include representatives of those 
Departments and agencies listed 
above. In this way a President could 
fashion a more coherent national secu- 
rity strategy by involving a wide as- 
sortment of key planners from the 
various departments in a more unified 
fashion. Tradeoffs among various de- 
partments involved in national securi- 
ty matters need to be considered on a 
continuing basis as the President for- 
mulates a national security strategy. 
While OMB performs that function 
from a budgetary standpoint it cannot 
do so from a policy standpoint. Devel- 
opment of a national security strategy 
has to take into consideration budget- 
ary limitations but it cannot be driven 
by them. 

The third option would consist of es- 
tablishing a national military strategy 
planning staff under the direct au- 
thority of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Unlike the present 
entity responsible for planning in the 
organization in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, J-5, the new national military 
strategy planning staff would work ex- 
clusively for the Chairman of the JCS. 
It could be part of J-5 but it would 
work exclusively for the Chairman. 

And finally a fourth option would 
call for the establishment of a joint 
committee on national security strate- 
gy by the Congress. This would enable 
Congress to oversee the process in a 
much more effective manner than cur- 
rently possible. The interplay between 
diplomatic, military, and trade issues 
requires a more comprehensive over- 
sight mechanism by Congress. Today, 
that oversight is divided among the 
various oversight committees—Armed 
Services, Foreign Affairs, Energy and 
Commerce, just to name a few. 
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SISYPHUS RECALLED 

To accomplish any one of the four 
legislative options I have described 
above will entail much effort for there 
will be much resistance. Organization- 
al change of any institution—whether 
at the White House, the Department 
of Defense, or up here on Capitol 
Hill—is extremely difficult and re- 
quires patience. For example, even 
after two sitting members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff called for substantial 
changes in the organization of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, it took 4 years to 
bring those changes about in a mean- 
ingful fashion. On many occasions 
during that long effort I felt much 
like Sisyphus, the figure of ancient 
Greek mythology condemned in Hades 
to roll a huge stone up a hill only to 
have it roll back down once he had 
reached the top. At least for those of 
us involved in that effort, our years of 
labor were crowned with success in a 
relatively short period of time. As a 
result, the Goldwater-Nichols Act is on 
the law books. 

As yet, there is no guaranteee that 
even if all four pieces of legislation I 
have briefly described today were to 
be enacted over the next few months 
that the system would work any 
better. Yet the aim is worth the effort. 
Good, wise, and effective policies 
cannot be brought about by organiza- 
tional changes alone. For those poli- 
cies to be adopted we need good, wise, 
and effective people in government 
crafting those policies. But good orga- 
nizational structures can help those 
individuls by removing unnecessary 
obstacles that too often get in the way 
of crafting those effective policies. In 
the long run, I firmly believe that the 
national interests of the United States 
can be promoted much more effective- 
ly with the changes I have proposed. 
Over the next few weeks and months I 
will give more detail to the proposals I 
have touched upon in my speech today 
in an effort to gather the support that 
this important task will require. 
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TARGETING THE BENEFITS OF 
THE 1990 FARM BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ViscLosky). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
all of us who eat, the 1990 farm bill 
will be the most important legislation 
this House considers this year. In a po- 
litical and policy environment domi- 
nated by constraints on spending, we 
have to make hard choices about how 
we spend each taxpayer dollar. My col- 
leagues and I who serve on the Agri- 
culture Committee, and all of us who 
share my own perspective on the im- 
portance of the 1990 farm bill, will 
have to make some of the hardest 
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choices in this regard this year. Those 
choices will require us to spend less 
than the needs dictate for the continu- 
ation of a stable food supply. Those 
choices will also force us to decide who 
should get the benefit of the funds 
available to spend for farm, food, and 
rural programs? 

I commend to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion the remarks the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, Mr. DE LA 
Garza, has made repeatedly on the 
proportion of total Federal spending 
allocated to agriculture and farm pro- 
grams. In comparison to other func- 
tions, it is minuscule, yet it continues 
to be besieged. Indeed, the President 
in his físcal year 1991 budget proposed 
that we cut spending on farm pro- 
grams by an additional $1.5 billion. 
This proposed reduction is particularly 
significant in light of the fact that 
Federal agricultural spending has 
been cut over 50 percent in the past 
few years. 

I believe that the Bush administra- 
tion’s agricultural dollar allocation is 
irresponsible and fails to account for 
the demonstrated need we have to sus- 
tain an adequate, responsible Federal 
investment in our food security infra- 
structure. I am confident that in the 
end, while agriculture will do its share 
to meet out budget guidelines it will 
not have to be forced to bear an unrea- 
sonable share of cuts as the adminis- 
tration desires and that the ultimate 
budget reduction will be substantially 
below the administration’s mark. 

As I said, while I do not accept the 
magnitude of these proposed cuts nor 
the need for cuts at a time of such 
demonstrated need, I want to set that 
debate aside and suggest options for 
making reductions if we are faced with 
that eventuality. Furthermore, I think 
it is appropriate for us to consider 
those reductions in the context of 
what I believe ought to be our highest 
priority: Preserving family sized agri- 
culture. 

I believe now is the time for us to 
consider targeting these funds, specifi- 
cally the funds for income support 
payments—commonly known as defi- 
ciency payments or target price pay- 
ments—so they go to mid to smaller 
sized family operators. Now is the 
time, in some capacity, to place an 
upper ceiling on the size of farms 
which qualify for such support, or at 
least determine eligibility for farm 
programs to insure that if cuts are 
made, they are directed at the wealthi- 
est of producers and not to the bulk of 
family sized operators. While some 
targeting already exists in the form of 
a $50,000 payment limitation under 
the program, there are clearly addi- 
tional ways to insure the equity and 
fairness of farm program spending 
cuts. 

Today I want to suggest some op- 
tions for doing so but most important- 
ly in setting the stage for this debate, 
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I want to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a report on farmers’ atti- 
tudes on these questions and some sta- 
tistics on this issue. In short, the sup- 
port for this approach exists in farm 
country. Just last week my subcommit- 
tee completed the last of 10 field hear- 
ings in preparation for the writing of 
the 1990 farm bill. We were fortunate 
to have traveled to virtually every part 
of the country and what we heard will 
be invaluable in writing that legisla- 
tion as will the views we have collected 
from other sources, especially as we 
have to make the tough choices the 
budget will force upon us. We conduct- 
ed those hearings because I believe 
firmly that the new farm bill should 
reflect the preferences and opinions of 
those who will be most directly affect- 
ed by it. 

The National Public Policy Educa- 
tion Committee recently released a 
survey conducted by agricultural 
economists in 21 States with the as- 
sistance of USDA’s Economic Re- 
search Service, U.S. Farmers’ Prefer- 
ences for Agricultural and Food Policy 
in the 1990's.” The survey covered 
many diverse issues and represents the 
responses of over 12,000 farmers from 
the heart of farm country. 

Two questions in this survey go to 
the heart of the issue of targeting. 
When asked to state their preferences 
for ways to reduce farm commodity 
program expenditures, 29 percent said 
they favored percentage cuts across- 
the-board and 7 percent said they fa- 
vored deeper cuts. Fifty-two percent of 
the responding farmers said they favor 
instead some form of targeting. 
Thirty-seven percent said they favored 
directing aid to small farms and 15 
percent said they favored giving such 
support only on the basis of financial 
need. 

When asked whether future farm 
programs should give more benefits to 
farmers with annual sales under 
$250,000, 16 percent of the famers said 
they disagreed. However, 53 percent of 
the farmers said they agreed. 

On these two questions to test the 
amount of support for further target- 
ing farm program benefits, farmers 
favor such a shift in policy. In an era 
of budget-driven farm policy changes 
and at a time when rural America is 
losing population, farmers clearly real- 
ize that now is the time to target those 
limited resources to those who most do 
indeed need income support and to 
make sure that our countryside do not 
lose more farm families. 

In view of the fact that substantial 
support exists for such a change in 
policy, how will it affect production 
agriculture, how many farms would be 
affected? First of all, let me note that 
I have asked USDA to analyze this 
question to provide the subcommittee 
with up to date information for use in 
preparing an option. However, some 
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figures do exist which I believe will be 
constructive for Members to review as 
this debate begins. 

According to figures compiled by 
USDA for 1988, the most recent cur- 
rently available, there are 2,197,000 
farms in the United States. Of that 
number, 30,000 have gross sales annu- 
ally in excess of $500,000, less than 1% 
percent of total farms. 

These farms, however, account for 
over 8 percent of total Government 
spending on farm programs, approxi- 
mately $1,221,000,000 altogether. Each 
farm in this category earned in excess 
of $40,000 in direct Government pay- 
ments in 1988. 

In sum, the largest farms in this 
country earn a disproportionate share 
of the total payment made under Gov- 
ernment programs. Can we continue 
policies which exacerbate this sort of 
distribution of Federal resources or, as 
we are looking at ways to ensure that 
agriculture programs meet this reason- 
able share of deficit reduction, can we 
target these benefits to even out the 
distribution of benefits, save funds, 
and ensure that only those farms 
which need Government income sup- 
port to remain viable are recipients of 
the dollars? 

I believe we can and we should. I am 
not alone in my belief. As I noted, 
farmers in huge numbers share this 
view. In addition, the President’s 
budget, for all of its other problems, 
also suggests such a targeting ap- 
proach which has been picked up by 
our colleague, Mr. ARMEY of Texas. 
This proposal to limit spending on 
farms with adjusted gross incomes in 
excess of $100,000 annually is too dra- 
conian and goes too far. 

I am examining alternatives which 
move in the same direction of target- 
ing, will save dollars, and which will 
not do undue damage to the agricul- 
ture economy. I am examing proposals 
to place a ceiling on eligibility for 
income support payments at the fol- 
lowing levels of gross farm cash mar- 
ketings annually: $500,000; $750,000; 
and $1 million. With the assistance of 
the USDA's analysis, I intend to have 
a proposal prepared by the time the 
subcommittee meets to write its part 
of the 1990 farm bill. Along the same 
line, Congress could also phase down 
those target prices to farmers who 
have reached a certain size, rather 
than eliminating them from the pro- 
gram automatically once they have 
reached that size. There are many, 
many fair and equitable ways to skin 
this cat, and I do not at this time want 
to lock myself into any one proposal, 
except to say that benefits to the over- 
whelming majority of farmers and 
ranchers will be protected and could 
even be increased under these ideas. 
For example, it may be possible to ac- 
tually raise target prices to many pro- 
ducers who are family sized operators 
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by adopting an approach along the 
lines I have discussed. 

In addition to stimulating debate on 
an income ceiling on income supports, 
I am also reserving the right to exam- 
ine further options to target benefits. 
I believe we should reevaluate the 
changes made to existing payment 
limit rules in the 1987 budget bill and 
effective for the 1989 crops. While 
these changes, which I played a role in 
writing and instigating, are steps in 
the right direction, I am concerned 
they have fallen short of their inten- 
tion and that as opposed to limiting 
farm reorganizations done to capture 
program benefits, they have simply 
caused more creative ways to reorga- 
nize farms. 

I am also concerned about the in- 
equity which prevents farm spouses, in 
most cases farm wives, from being eli- 
gible for assistance. I believe we 
should examine ways to redress this 
problem, in recognition of the contri- 
bution farm wives make to farm oper- 
ations, and that we can pay for such a 
change by further tightening the 1987 
payment limit reforms. 

Mr. Speaker, I am under no illusion 
that the proposals I have sketched 
here today are controversial. There 
are many questions raised by them: 
How do you define a family sized oper- 
ator? Won't these proposals remove 
the ability of the Government to con- 
trol supply since big operators will be 
out of the farm programs? Won't some 
farmers reorganize their farms just to 
stay under the new limitations? Will 
this just create more bureaucracy? 

These and other questions are legiti- 
mate ones and must be answered suc- 
cessfully to make the ideas of target- 
ing farm programs work. But the fact 
that proposals are controversial does 
not mean they are wrong. This is why 
I came here today to get the debate 
going and put forward a set of options 
for the farm community, and others, 
to discuss. As I indicated at the begin- 
ning of my remarks, I do not believe 
agriculture should be singled out for 
huge budget cuts and I fully support 
these programs and the spending 
which goes into them. At the same 
time, I also believe we need to make a 
bold stroke to address questions of 
fairness, need for Government assist- 
ance, need in rural communities, and 
fiscal constraints while protecting the 
underlying strength of our Nation's 
farmers. 

The concepts I am raising here just 
might lead to a gradual restructuring 
of agriculture away from the trends 
toward bigness and consolidation we 
have seen over the past 20 years. 
Those trends have resulted in a de- 
population of rural America, wreaking 
havoc on rural health care, education, 
and overall rural infrastructure. Our 
Federal farm programs should not just 
be geared to preserve the status quo 
but should be geared to provide the 
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bulk of the benefits to average sized 
producers—not just the wealthiest of 
producers and certainly not to folks 
who live far away from our farms and 
have no personal input into farming at 
all. A farm program truly geared to 
the family sized operator could do 
more to repopulate rural America and 
preserve equity and fairness in our 
farm programs than just about any 
other rural development program I 
can think of. I hope that my col- 
leagues on and off the Agriculture 
Committee will join me in this effort. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
have been listening to him and follow- 
ing his activity and the activities of 
the other members of the House Agri- 
culture Committee. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Kansas for 
his leadership on a coming piece of 
legislation as well as his leadership 
through the years on past pieces of 
farm legislation that mean so much 
not only to his district and the Mid- 
west, but also to my State of Montana. 

I wonder if the gentleman will con- 
tinue to yield for the purpose of a 
statement I wish to make with regard 
to the recent election in Nicaragua. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Montana. 


NICARAGUAN ELECTION 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 

There will, of course, be great differ- 
ences of opinion about how Mrs. Cha- 
morro was elected and why, and what 
role the United States has had in her 
election, which I believe is applauded 
by the majority of the membership of 
this House. 

Let me say though, as one who has 
opposed American intervention and 
particularly military assistance in that 
country consistently since I have been 
in the Congress, I believe that had 
America not spent between a half a 
billion to a billion dollars in attempt- 
ing to bomb that little nation flat, had 
we not had the loss of 50,000 lives in 
that nation and in the surrounding 
countries, we would have been able to 
move to an earlier election in Nicara- 
gua, and we would have seen Mr. 
Ortega and his people voted out of 
power. 

The hard fact is that this Nation, 
through military intervention, did ex- 
actly the opposite of what we had 
hoped they would do. For all these 
years we inadvertently kept Mr. 
Ortega in power because he was able, 
with his constituencies, to play off his 
leadership against Yankee imperial- 
ism. So all of those years of wasted 
taxpayers’ dollars, all of those lives 
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lost in Central America and through- 
out Nicaragua have at last we hope 
now ended through the process that I 
hope everyone in this House applauds, 
and that is free, democratic elections 
throughout Central America and par- 
ticularly in Nicaragua. 

Let me make the point again: What 
we were attempting to do through 
military might cannot be done in Nica- 
ragua or anywhere else. It is not 
bombs that are going to change a 
nation. If this Nation, if the United 
States is going to affect democracy in 
these nations, it will be through peni- 
cillin and schoolbooks, and repairing 
the thatched roofs on classrooms in 
these countries. It is through sending 
them textbooks, it is through real, 
genuine humanitarian aid, and then in 
assisting them to hold free elections. 
We cannot export democracy through 
the barrel of a gun, and yesterday's 
election in Nicaragua has once again 
proven, it seems to me, that those who 
were in favor of humanitarian rather 
than military assistance in Central 
America have been proven to be cor- 
rect. 

Again I thank the gentleman for his 
courtesy in yielding. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman and also applaud him for the 
content of his remarks, which are 
right on target. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GiLLMOR) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois, for 60 min- 
utes, each day, on May 1 and May 2. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GLICKMAN) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Owens of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, each day, on February 2" and 28 
and on March 1. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. Waxman, notwithstanding the 
fact that it exceeds 2 pages of the 
Record and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $1,849. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. G1LLMOR) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. SOLOMON. 

Mr. SCHUETTE. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of California. 
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Mr. MACHTLEY. 

Mr. FRENZEL. 

Mr. SCHAEFER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GLICKMAN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GoNzarzz in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mrs. Lrov» in five instances. 

Mr. HaMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. DE LA Garza in 10 instances. 

Mr. McMiILLEN of Maryland. 

Mr. Fon» of Michigan. 

Mr. Levine of California. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 535. An act to increase civil monetary 
penalties based on the effect of inflation; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

S. 580. An act to require institutions of 
higher education receiving Federal financial 
assistance to provide certain information 
with respect to the graduation rates of stu- 
dent-athletes at such institutions; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled joint resolution 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 186. Joint resolution designating 
the week of March 1 through March 7, 1990, 
as "National Quarter Horse Week." 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on the follow- 
ing date present to the President, for 
his approval, bills of the House of the 
following title: 


On February 22, 1990: 

H.R. 2281. An act to amend the Elementa- 
ry and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
extend the authorization for certain school 
dropout demonstration programs, and 

H.R. 150. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide a proce- 
dure for an alien who dies while serving on 
active-duty with the U.S. Armed Forces 
during certain periods of hostilities to be 
considered a citizen of the United States at 
the time of the alien's death. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o'clock and 56 minutes 
p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, February 2", 1990, 
at 12 noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2567. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 8-155, "Closing of a Public 
Alley in Square 105, S.O. 87-336, Act of 
1990," and report, pursuant to D.C. Code 
section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

2568. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to extend and 
amend programs under the Head Start Act; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

2569. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting notification of the Department of 
the Army’s proposed letter(s) of offer and 
acceptance [LOA] to Greece for defense ar- 
ticles and services (Transmittal No. 90-24), 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2570. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting, notification of the Department of 
the Army's proposed letter(s) of offer and 
acceptance [LOA] to Greece for defense ar- 
ticles and services (Transmittal No. 90-23), 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2571. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
notification of proposed refunds of excess 
royalty payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 
43 U.S.C. 1339(b); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

2572. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
notification of proposed refunds of excess 
royalty payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 
43 U.S.C. 1339(b); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

2573. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
notification of proposed refunds of excess 
royalty payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 
43 U.S.C 1339(b); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

2574. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting prospectuses for the fiscal year 1991 
for the GSA's Public Buildings Service Cap- 
ital Improvement Program, pursuant to 40 
U.S.C. 606(a); to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

2575. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of the Treasury, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
appropriations for the U.S. Customs Service 
for fiscal years 1991 and 1992; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2576. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of the Treasury, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide for 
the recovery by the U.S. Customs Service of 
the cost of Customs processing of imported 
articles, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2577. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting the 
administration's report on Soviet noncom- 
pliance with arms control agreements, pur- 
suant to 22 U.S.C. 2592a; jointly, to the 
Committees on Armed Services and Foreign 
Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HAWKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 3315. A bill to extend the 
authorization of appropriations for the Taft 
Institute; with an amendment (Rept. 101- 
406). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. DE LA GARZA (for himself, Mr. 
ManiGAN, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. Man- 
LENEE, and Mr. ROBERTS): 

H.R. 4099. A bill to suspend section 332 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 for 
the 1991 crop of wheat; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.R. 4100. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to meet the growing 
challenge of America's infrastructure needs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRENZEL (for himself and 
Mr. AuCorn): 

H.R. 4101. A bill to provide authority to 
regulate exports, to improve the efficiency 
of export regulations, and to minimize inter- 
ference with the ability to engage in com- 
merce; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HERTEL: 

H.R. 4102. A bill to establish a fellowship 
program to enable American teachers and 
others with expertise necessary for the 
transition from a Communist system to a 
democratic, market economy system to 
share their knowledge and skills with the 
people of the emerging democracies of East- 
ern Europe; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHUETTE: 

H.R. 4103. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to increase the 
amount of the standard deduction in the 
case of certain individuals paying certain ex- 
penses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 4104. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to increase the limita- 
tions on the deduction for retirement sav- 
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ings, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4105. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to reduce the tax on 
capital gains of individuals; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SOLOMON: 

H.R. 4106. A bill to suspend Federal edu- 
cation benefits to individuals convicted of 
drug offenses; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H. Res. 343. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for 
expenses of investigations and studies by 
the Committee on Government Operations 
in the 2d session of the 101st Congress; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 173: Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska and Mr. 
PENNY. 

H.R. 509: Mr. TAYLOR. 

H.R. 563: Mr. MOORHEAD. 

H.R. 671: Mr. GILMAN. 

H.R. 163: Mr. Morrison of Connecticut. 

H.R. 844: Mr. BLILEY and Mr. DOUGLAS. 

H.R. 857: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr, FROST, and 
Mr. Evans. 
H.R. 1078: Mr. 
H.R. 1249: Mr. 
H.R. 1390: Mr. 
H.R. 1608: Mr. 
H.R. 1675: Ms. 
H.R 


H.R. 2608: Mr. FAWELL, Mr. YATES, Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, Mr. Upton, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 
ERDREICH, and Mr. SABO. 

H.R. 2754: Mr. FisH, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
LEVINE of California, Mr. REGULA, Mr. Row- 
LAND of Connecticut, Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. 
SLAUGHTER of Virginia, Mr. TORRICELLI, and 
Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 2926: Mr. Wypen, Mr. Dyson, and 
Mr. BRUCE. 

H.R, 3164: Mr. McCLoskEy, Mr. Denny 
SMITH, Mr. RowraAND of Georgia, and Mr. 
GRANDY. 

H.R. 3238: Mr. STEARNS, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. 
ARMEY, Mr. Hercer, Mr. Geren of Texas, 
Mr. INHOFE, and Mr. KOLBE. 

H.R. 3292: Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 

H.R. 3319: Mr. GEJDENSON and Mr. Snaxs. 

H.R. 3333: Mr. AncHER, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
NiELSON of Utah, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. JAMES, 
Mr. RoBERT F. SMITH, Mr. EcKART, and Mr. 
INHOFE. 
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H.R. 3475: Mr. BILIRARK IS and Mr. CONTE. 

H.R. 3483: Mr. PALLONE. 

H.R. 3508: Mr. CLARKE. 

H.R. 3512: Mr. JONTZ. 

H.R. 3530: Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R. 3595: Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia, Mr. 
QUILLEN, and Mrs. Martin of Illinois. 

H.R. 3631: Mr. HuGHEs. 

H.R. 3673: Mr. PavNE of Virginia, Mrs. 
LLOYD, Mr. HERGER, Mr. CoBLE, Mr. EMER- 
son, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. HAN- 
cock, Mr. GoonpLiNc, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. 
Frost, and Mr. JENKINS. 

H.R. 3699: Mr. BII BRA V. Mr. BROWN of 
Colorado, Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. CoMBEST, Mr. Huckasy, Mr. 
KiLpEE, Mr. LiPINSKI, Mrs. Meyers of 
Kansas, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. SOLOMON, and Mr. 
WILSON. 

H.R. 3714: Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R. 3751: Mr. STARK, Mr. MARKEY, Mrs. 
Colluxs, Mr. Bontor, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
James, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, and Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey. 

H.R. 3798: Mr. SHUMWAY, Mr. SLAUGHTER 
of Virginia, and Mr. HANSEN. 

H.R. 3848: Mr. Baker, Mr. BEVILL. Mr. 
Forp of Michigan, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. 
Guarini, Ms. Kaptur, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. Owens of Utah, and Mr. 
RANGEL. 

H.R. 3859: Mr, Frost. 

H.R. 3878: Mr. CRANE. 

H.R. 3928: Mr. Downey and Mr. Towns. 

H.R. 3978: Mr. Ford of Michigan, Mr. LI- 
PINSKI, Mr. BATES, Mr. OLIN, Mr. Jontz, Mr. 
Owens of New York, and Mr. BERMAN. 

H.R. 3990: Mr. BOEHLERT. 

H.R. 4010: Mr. HALL of Ohio and Mr. SAR- 
PALIUS. 

H. J. Res. 54: Ms. OAKAR. 

H. J. Res. 127: Mr. Rocers and Mr. UDALL. 

H.J. Res. 464: Mr. ANDERSON, Mrs. BOXER, 
Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. FLIPPO, Mr. 
Jones of Georgia, Ms. Kaptur, Mr. THOMAS 
A. LUKEN, and Mr. MARTINEZ. 

H. Con. Res. 39: Mr. GRANDY. 

H. Con. Res. 47: Mr. SPENCE. 

H. Con. Res. 176: Mr. FISH. 

H. Con. Res. 265: Mr. JAMES, Mr. PAXON, 
Mr. BIIIRAK IS, and Mr. NELSON of Florida. 

H. Res. 314: Mr. PALLONE, Mrs. MARTIN of 
Illinois, and Mr, ENGEL. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

142. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Dave Solomon Merlin II, Washington, 
DC, relative to a Coinage Act; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 
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SENATE—Monday, February 26, 1990 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 23, 1990) 


The Senate met at 11:30 a.m. on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As 
we reverence God, the Senate will be 
led in prayer by the Senate Chaplain, 
the Reverend Dr. Richard C. Halver- 
son. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

I just learned as I came into the 
lobby that Frankie Johnson, wife of 
retired Sgt. Walter Johnson, of the 
Capitol Police, is very, very ill in the 
hospital. We want to remember her 
and any others who might be in this 
situation in silent prayer. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all 
that is within me, bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits: Who forgiveth all 
thine iniquities; who healeth all thy 
diseases; who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction; who crowneth thee with 
lovingkindness and tender mercies.— 
Psalm 103:1-4. 

Gracious God, perfect in truth, jus- 
tice, mercy, and love, our Father in 
Heaven, as we begin this week we want 
to begin with praise and adoration for 
Thee. We acknowledge that Thou art 
the Lord of history, the Ruler of the 
nations, the Giver of life. We glorify 
Thee, not because Thou dost need our 
praise, but our humanness demands it. 
We need to honor Thee, to worship 
Thee, and when we fail, we demean 
ourselves. Save us from pride which 
refuses to acknowledge Thee, from 
ambition which seeks only ego-satis- 
faction, from lust for power that cor- 
rupts and destroys. 

We need Thee, Lord, never more 
than when we refuse to acknowledge 
our need. Help us, we pray, in the 
name of Jesus whose love is uncondi- 
tional, universal, and eternal. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Under the standing order, the majori- 
ty leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this 
morning, following the time for the 
two leaders, there will be a period for 
morning business until 12 noon, with 
Senators permitted to speak therein 
for up to 5 minutes each. At noon, the 
Senate will begin consideration of S. 
1430, the national and community 
service bill. There will be no rollcall 
votes today. Any votes ordered today 
relative to S. 1430 will be stacked for 
tomorrow, Tuesday, with the possibili- 
ty of votes occurring before the Senate 
recesses for the conference luncheons 
tomorrow. I encourage those Senators 
who wish to offer amendments to S. 
1430 to come forward and offer them 
today. I hope that today we will be 
able to move ahead with this measure 
in an expeditious manner. 

Mr. President, as I indicated, there 
will be no rollcall votes today. There 
will be tomorrow. I expect that we will 
continue on the national service bill 
tomorrow until the time of the party 
conferences. After the party confer- 
ences, there will be 2 hours of debate 
on the motion to proceed to the Arme- 
nian resolution, with a vote occurring 
on the motion to invoke cloture on 
that resolution at 4:15 p.m. 

Following that vote, it is my inten- 
tion to return to the national service 
bill and to continue until action is 
completed on that. It is my hope and 
intention that we will be in a position 
to submit a substitute amendment to 
the clean air bill on Thursday morning 
and be ready to consider that measure 
for the remainder of this week and 
next week, as well, until we complete 
action on that bill. 


ELECTION OF MRS. CHAMORRO 


Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. President, the 
election of Mrs. Chamorro as the next 
President of Nicaragua is a reaffirma- 
tion of the right of people everywhere 
to determine their own future freely 
and fairly in an open electoral process. 
It is yet another example of the desire 
for democratic government that is 
being courageously expressed by 
people throughout the world, people 
who have been living under Commu- 
nist totalitarian regimes. 

This is a victory for peace and an- 
other step toward an ultimate settle- 
ment of the conflict in Central Amer- 
ica. I congratulate Mrs. Chamorro on 


her victory and President Ortega on 
the conduct of the campaign. I hope 
that the administration will move 
quickly to assist Mrs. Chamorro’s gov- 
ernment in working to achieve nation- 
al reconciliation and economic recov- 
ery. 

This result also vindicates the bipar- 
tisan accord on Central America 
reached by the congressional leader- 
ship and the administration last 
spring. When the United States 
turned from promoting war to promot- 
ing a peaceful democratic process in 
Nicaragua, we helped make this result 
possible. I commend all who partici- 
pated in that process, especially Secre- 
tary of State James Baker who initiat- 
ed the discussion which led to that bi- 
partisan accord. Let us now all work 
together with equal cooperation and 
sincerity to achieve a program to en- 
courage national reconciliation and re- 
covery in Nicaragua. 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder 
of my leader time. I am pleased now to 
yield to the distinguished Republican 
leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
REPUBLICAN LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro termpore. 


Under the standing order, the Repub- 
lican leader is recognized. 


TWO DOWN, ONE TO GO 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, it appears 
that Daniel Ortega used the same poll- 
ster I did in New Hampshire. This 
time, though, the result is one I can 
enthusiastically celebrate. 

As I look around this hemisphere— 
at Panama, at Nicaragua, and Cuba—it 
seems to me it is: two down, and one to 
go: Noriega is history, and now so is 
Ortega. 

No doubt about it, it is a day—yet 
another day—to celebrate. The mes- 
sage from Managua is the same simple 
message we heard in Poland, and in 
Czechoslovakia, and, in fact, in Lithua- 
nia just yesterday—given a free choice, 
people will always choose freedom. 

Given a free choice between Sandi- 
nista tyranny and democracy—the 
people of Nicaragua have ignored in- 
timidation, overcome a stacked-deck, 
and taken back their own future. 

We congratulate them—their Presi- 
dent-elect, Mrs. Violeta Chamorro, an 
extraordinarily brave and tenacious 
woman; all of those from UNO who 
stuck together when the chips were 
down; and most of all the citizens of 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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Nicaragua. They have suffered griev- 
ously for many, many years. They de- 
serve peace, freedom, and a fair shot 
at prosperity. 

They have taken a giant first step. 
But they still have a long way to go. 

Last August, I visited Poland, arriv- 
ing on the very day that Prime Minis- 
ter Mazowiecki took office. During 
that visit, I also met with President 
Jaruselski. 

Perhaps the most striking thing that 
Jaruselski said to me was that he was 
determined, in his remaining days, to 
do everything he could to help his 
country—not as a Communist, but as a 
Pole. I was convinced at the time that 
he was sincere. Events since have indi- 
cated he was. 

I hope that Daniel Ortega will 
follow President Jaruselski's example. 

Much of what happens in the 
coming weeks will be up to him, and 
his Sandinista colleagues. The people 
of Nicaragua have spoken, loud and 
clear. With every advantage, fair and 
unfair, in his favor—Ortega has been 
rejected by something like a 3 to 2 
margin. 

The people of Nicaragua have 
“thrown the rascals out." I hope the 
rascals will accept that verdict, and 
give up all the levers of power—not 
only the Presidency, but the armed 
forces, the state security apparatus, 
and the entire range of governmental 
authority. 

The people of Nicaragua have elect- 
ed UNO starting on inauguration day, 
April 25—UNO should rule. 

What about our own policy? Obvi- 
ously, we all join in celebrating this 
victory for freedom. Over the years, 
we have had different prescriptions 
for restoring democracy to Nicaragua. 
But we have shared a common goal. 
There is real hope, now, that our goal 
can be achieved. And as the majority 
leader just referred to I think perhaps 
the turning point may have been the 
bipartisan accord agreed to between 
the administration and Republicans 
and Democrats in the House and the 
Senate. 

But I also believe that the final out- 
come is a vindication of the Reagan 
policies over the years, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that had it not been 
for the contrast it would never have 
been an election notwithstanding the 
bipartisan accord. 

For those who have supported Con- 
tras over the years, with much criti- 
cism—never was that popular with 
some of the American people—my 
view is that policy has been vindicated 
as demonstrated, and perhaps, as I 
have indicated, that coupled with the 
bipartisan accord may have led to this 
outcome. 

It is time, now, that we try to forma 
sound, bipartisan policy, to support 
Mrs. Chamorro’s government and help 
ensure its long-term success. 
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In the first instance—as I said—we 
should insist that the Sandinistas 
really give up power. So far, Ortega is 
saying the right things. I hope the 
Sandinistas follow up his good words 
with good deeds. 

If they do, our three principal con- 
cerns will be taken care of. 

Nicaragua’s unholy alliance with 
Moscow and Havana. 

Sandinista support for the Commu- 
nist insurgency in El Salvador. 

And Sandinista suppression of the 
Nicaraguan people. 

Under those circumstances, we must 
be prepared to move swiftly to help 
Mrs. Chamorro succeed. 

The first step, of course, is eliminat- 
ing all of the sanctions now in place 
against the Sandinista regime. I hope 
we wil do whatever we need to, so 
that can be accomplished when Mrs. 
Chamorro becomes President Cha- 
morro on April 25. 

But much more will be required. We 
should—we must—provide her new 
government with aid. And let us not 
kid ourselves: We are talking about 
“big bucks" in aid. 

The Nicaraguan economy is flat on 
its back. “Capital flight" is not a prob- 
lem—because there is no more capital 
left to "fly." Foreign investment is 
nothing but a memory. Domestic in- 
vestment is zero. 

Meanwhile, the country is physically 
devastated by years of war. Inflation is 
sky high. Unemployment is the rule, 
not the exception. 

If any newly elected leader ever 
faced an economic and social emergen- 
cy, Mrs. Chamorro does. 

She needs our help, and she deserves 
it. 
But it raises the same old question— 
the question we are facing for Eastern 
Europe, for Panama. Where are we 
going to get the money? 

I hope that the understandable ex- 
hilaration that we all feel this morn- 
ing wil give way later today to re- 
newed, sober consideration of the new 
economic burdens we in this country 
face. 

The world is changing. The frontiers 
of freedom are expanding. But our 
bank account is not. 

We have great new opportunities, 
and major new responsibilities. But we 
do not have one single cent in new rev- 
enues to pay for it. 

And, as far as I know, we do not 
have a whole bunch of Senators lining 
up to introduce legislation to spend 
more in foreign aid. 

So how are we going to pay for it all? 

On this day of new freedom in the 
hemisphere, I do not want to raise an 
old cry. But the fact is: the only way 
we are going to pay for new aid to 
Nicaragua, Panama, Czechoslovakia, 
name any country—is to look into the 
foreign aid budget that now exists, 
and make some tough calls. 
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This is a new reality. It was not 
around 6 months ago—a new reality in 
international affairs. It demands that 
we at least ask the question: Is it not 
time to consider some new priorities in 
American aid? What are our priorities? 
Are they never going to change? Are 
we going to go out and find billions of 
dollars more in foreign aid? How many 
Senators are going to vote for it? How 
much? What percent of the American 
people support it? It will not be a very 
high percentage. 

So I simply pose that question again 
today, and I hope that all Senators 
will consider it seriously in the days 
ahead. I know when I suggested an aid 
review before, 73 of my colleagues 
voted. “Oh, don't cut Israel one 
cent'"—73, which would be a clear ma- 
jority in this Chamber. 

I never suggested anything except to 
take a look at it, some small reduction, 
right across the board. And again I 
think the victory of Mrs. Chamorro— 
in any event, whoever would have won 
this election—we would have had some 
new obligations. Maybe there is some 
money somewhere that was not discov- 
ered. Maybe the Presiding Officer can 
find some in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Maybe I just do not under- 
stand how this works—so we do not 
have to go back and take the review. 
Once you are in that program, you are 
never going to be reduced, never going 
to be examined, and never going to be 
asked to justify what you received last 
year as we are in all other programs 
including agriculture, education, what- 
ever it is. 

So it seems to me that this is & 
happy day for democracy. But I would 
guess Mrs. Chamorro, when she talks 
with President Bush, as I am certain 
she will probably sometime today, will 
make it clear to President Bush that 
"we need help. We need American 
help." That means dollars. It means 
economic aid. It means investment, 
and it means eliminating sanctions. 

So I just suggest, as I did earlier this 
year, that perhaps it is time to take & 
look to see where we can find the 
money. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
There wil now be a period for the 
transaction of morning business to 
expire at 12 o'clock noon. Senators are 
permitted to speak therein for not to 
exceed 5 minutes each. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
CRANSTON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


NICARAGUAN ELECTIONS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, it is 
wonderful indeed that the Nicaraguan 
people have finally been able to ex- 
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press their views and elect their own 
leaders in free and fair elections. 
President Ortega has already stated 
that he will cede power to Violeta 
Chamorro and her newly elected UNO 
government. I commend all Nicara- 
guans for participating in this election 
which spells the end of the Contra 
conflict and the beginning of a new, 
democratic era for their war-ravaged 
country. 

I believe that the United States 
should move swiftly to assist the new 
Nicaraguan Government. The moment 
is clear that it is fully in charge in its 
efforts to bring peace and prosperity 
to the people of Nicaragua and to im- 
prove United States-Nicaraguan ties. 

This means we should send an Am- 
bassador immediately. We should also 
end the embargo and begin to assess 
the possibility of economic aid. An aid 
initiative in partnership with the Or- 
ganization of American States would 
not only bring economic assistance to 
Nicaragua but would visibly show the 
entire region support for the demo- 
cratic process in Central America. 

This election demonstrates that 
freedom is indeed breaking out all over 
the world. I am hopeful that a peace- 
ful, democratic Nicaragua will pave 
the way to a peaceful, democratic Cen- 
tral America. 

The Republican leader spoke just 
now of one way to find the money to 
help the new Nicaraguan Government, 
and to cover other unmet underfunded 
needs. 

I suggest there is a better way than 
the ways suggested by our Republican 
leader. Astounding developments are 
occurring in the world, in Central 
Europe, and in the Soviet Union. We 
have seen 50 divisions of the Warsaw 
Pact swept from the table or perhaps 
swept toward our side of the table. We 
see the Soviet Union in turmoil, and 
we see Mikhail Gorbachev seeking to 
lead the Soviet Union in new and 
better directions; beginning to test 
steps toward democracy, beginning to 
explore moving toward a market-ori- 
ented economy. 

Plainly the threat that we have per- 
ceived for so long from that part of 
the world against us, against the free 
world, is greatly diminished. I believe 
we should take a look at the military 
budget, figure out exactly what we 
need under the new circumstances, 
and then invest only that in security; 
and plainly, in view of the reduced 
threat, that should allow for quite 
substantial savings not so much per- 
haps in the first year but increasingly 
large sums in coming years. I find it 
hard too believe that President Bush, 
given these changes, has actually 
asked for a dollar increase in military 
spending, from $301 billion last year to 
$306 billion this year. If we reordered 
our priorities in a sensible way and cut 
military spending to the degree that 
we can, consistent with our security, I 
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believe that in the course of time we 
might well find it possible, A, to 
reduce the deficit and B, to find the 
funding we need for assistance to new 
fledging democracies like those in Cen- 
tral Europe, and now in Nicaragua, to 
find more funds for housing, health 
care, education, child care, protecting 
the environment, rebuilding the infra- 
structure, and the war against crime 
and drugs in ways that were impossi- 
ble and beyond reach; that we might 
find it possible to do all that without 
any significant increase in taxation. 
That would be a new era in America, 
an era of far larger priorities. I urge 
my colleagues and I urge the adminis- 
tration to explore how far we can go in 
the new direction that is opening up to 
us as the world changes and as free- 
dom takes its march forward. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LOTT] is 
recognized for not to exceed 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LOTT. I thank the Chair. 


THE NICARAGUAN ELECTION 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I rise to 
express my enthusiasm, in fact very 
pleasant surprise, at the results of the 
election in Nicaragua. If we all had lis- 
tened just to the media and Washing- 
ton, and in fact if we had relied on the 
polling data we were given, it was obvi- 
ous that President Daniel Ortega was 
to have been the newly elected leader 
in Nicaragua. 

But that election has proven once 
again when the people, whether it is in 
the United States, or Eastern Europe, 
or Central America, or South America, 
are given the opportunity to cast votes 
in a free and fair election, they will 
make their voices clearly heard not 
only for peace but also for democracy 
and freedom. 

So I rise to congratulate Violeta 
Chamorro for her great victory, and 
also to say that I am very pleased 
Daniel Ortega has recognized that the 
people have elected Mrs. Chamorro 
and her UNO coalition. I hope there 
will be a swift and orderly transition 
to this democratically elected govern- 
ment; that the United States will 
quickly send an Ambassador to Nicara- 
gua; that we will lift all sanctions we 
have had imposed against Nicaragua; 
and, yes, we will find ways to provide 
assistance to a country that is flat on 
its back, because the people now have 
reached out for opportunity and for 
freedom and we need to assist them as 
they get on their feet and trying to 
make this fledging democracy work. 

I am very pleased that we will see an 
end to the oppression of the Sandinis- 
tas, but I do not think this is the time 
we should say it is this group's fault or 
that person's fault or to this or that 
person's credit. I think the credit goes 
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to the people of Nicaragua for this 
great victory. 

I want to also emphasize one other 
thing which I do not think we talk 
enough about in this country and that 
is we have not been seeing democracy 
and freedom move just in Eastern 
Europe; it has been happening finally 
in South America and Central Amer- 
ica. In country after country that has 
had a military dictatorship or socialis- 
tic government, with all kinds of op- 
pression, they are moving toward de- 
moracy. 

I hope we can now look at this new 
government in Central America and 
build on it a better relationship with 
the United States and all of the other 
Central American countries and in 
fact South America, because when you 
look at those countries and the battles 
they are fighting, like in Argentina 
where they are trying so hard to move 
away from government domination to 
freedom of the people, or countries 
like Honduras and El Salvador, they 
are moving in the right direction; they 
are moving toward a system that we in 
America love and appreciate so much, 
free enterprise and democracy. I com- 
mend them all. I am real excited about 
what we see happening in Central 
America, and I am especially excited 
about what we see happening in Nica- 
ragua. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I observe there is not 
a quorum present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggest- 
ed. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CHAMORRO VICTORY 


Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, 
Violeta Chamorro's apparent victory 
in the Nicaraguan elections is good 
news for the people of that country, 
and good news for democracy. The 
grassroots movement toward freedom 
is not limited to Eastern Europe; the 
people's desire for basic human rights 
is being heard from the Soviet Union 
to South Africa to Central America. 
The people of the world continue to 
make history by relegating their op- 
pressors to the scrapheap of history. 

I urge President Bush to recognize 
the new Government of Nicaragua, 
and I hope we can play a role in help- 
ing Nicaraguans build a strong founda- 
tion of freedom and opportunity. I was 
pleased to have supported legislation 
which provided funding for the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy. 
That organization helped make sure 
that the election was fairly conducted. 
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With democracy sweeping the world, 
attention will be focused on the re- 
maining bastions of repression. That 
includes Cuba, where Fidel Castro con- 
tinues to try to swim against the tide 
of freedom. For Fidel Castro, reading 
the news this morning is like reading 
the handwriting on the wall. It is twi- 
light in the age of the dictator. His 
continued presence on the world stage 
would be comic, were his rule not so 
deadly. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALAR CONTROVERSY 


Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, it 
was exactly one year ago today that 
the great Alar controversy began. It 
was a Sunday evening, and a report on 
CBS’ “60 Minutes” disclosed that this 
pesticide was still being widely used on 
apples, despite the fact that the Gov- 
ernment had known it was a probable 
human carcinogen for 17 years. 

My wife and I watched that episode, 
and we were particularly disturbed to 
learn that many scientists and doctors 
believe that children are at greater 
risk from pesticides like Alar than had 
previously been suspected. We immedi- 
ately threw out apple juice and apple 
sauce that we had been giving to our 
baby girl Hana. 

The day after the “60 Minutes” 
broadcast, on February 27, 1989, the 
Natural Resources Defense Council re- 
leased its report, “Intolerable Risk: 
Pesticides in Our Children’s Food.” 
That report not only disclosed in 
detail the failure of Government to 
get Alar off the market, it demonstrat- 
ed the Environmental Protection 
Agency’s inability to regulate a whole 
host of pesticides on our foods, many 
of which may threaten our health. 

The Alar controversy provoked 
action throughout the land. Here is 
Washington, hearings were held, and 
through them the public became more 
aware of the extent to which they are 
exposed to chemicals on their foods. 
My colleague, Senator Harry REID, 
was a real leader in efforts to expose 
the problems associated with Alar and 
pesticide regulation, and I was proud 
to work with him on the Toxic Sub- 
stances Subcommittee of the Environ- 
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ment Committee. I joined with Sena- 
tor Rerp and several of our colleagues 
in legislation to ban Alar, despite the 
fact that the company that makes 
Alar was headquartered in my State. 
Finally, in June, the Alar manufactur- 
er agreed to withdraw Alar from the 
market. 

It is now 1 year later. Apples are free 
of Alar, but not much else has 
changed. Our system of regulating 
pesticides—which resembles a cross be- 
tween a Rube Goldberg invention and 
a Joseph Heller novel—remains intact, 
so to speak. No significant improve- 
ments have been made in Government 
regulation of pesticides. The pesticide 
EBDC was targeted for withdrawal 
from use on many foods last Decem- 
ber, but that was 19 years after the 
Government learned that it posed a 
threat to human health. Actual re- 
moval of EBDC from those foods 
could take many more years to accom- 
plish; and it will still be allowed for 
use on potatoes and tomatoes, two 
vegetables often eaten by children. 

Mr. President, we need sweeping 
changes in the way our Government 
controls chemcials on the food we eat. 
I am now drafting legislation which 
would ensure that pesticides known to 
be damaging to human health are re- 
moved far sooner than they can be 
under current laws and regulations. 
My bill will also provide for the peri- 
odic expiration of pesticide registra- 
tions to ensure that bureaucratic delay 
does not prevent the removal of harm- 
ful substances from the food supply. 
Simply put, the shoe must be on the 
other foot. Only people should be pre- 
sumed innoncent until proven guilty, 
not chemicals. 

My bill will also requires the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency to pay 
closer attention to the health risks 
faced by children when it makes pesti- 
cide registration decisions. The EPA 
will also be required to review the cu- 
mulative effect of pesticides on our 
food; fruits and vegetables often con- 
tain many pesticides which may inter- 
act. The Government should examine 
food and chemicals in the context of 
how they are eaten, not as isolated 
substances to be considered separately 
in laboratory settings. 
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And finally, I intend to make sure 
that the EPA’s Scientific Advisory 
Panel—which reviews all pesticides de- 
cisions—contains at least one public 
health specialist and one pediatrician. 
Members of that panel should also 
provide full disclosure of their consult- 
ing activities prior to and during serv- 
ice on the panel. Disclosure is neces- 
sary to avoid the kinds of conflicts of 
interest we have experienced in recent 
years with the Scientific Advisory 
Panel. 

The President once indicated a 
desire to change pesticide regulations, 
too. Back in October, he made a 
speech about the subject. The few pro- 
posals he made at that time were 
clearly insufficient to provide for the 
kind of major change in pesticide reg- 
ulation I believe is necessary to pro- 
tect public health. Since that time, he 
has completely failed to provide us 
with any actual legislation. His admin- 
istration has demonstrated the same 
kind of lack of initiative in proposing 
changes in the law as the EPA has 
demonstrated in enforcing it. 

On this anniversary of the beginning 
of the Alar controversy, let us rededi- 
cate ourselves to the pursuit of better 
laws, and faster, more effective regula- 
tion of the chemicals that exist on the 
food we all eat. Alar is gone, but hun- 
dreds of potentially harmful pesticides 
remain, so our fight must endure. 


DESIRE FOR DEMOCRACY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
results of the elections in Nicaragua 
are a dramatic tribute to the irresisti- 
ble desire for democracy by the people 
of Nicaragua, and an equally dramatic 
repudiation of the repressive totalitar- 
ian rule of the Sandinistas. 

All of us hope that the transition to 
the Government of President-elect 
Chamorro will be peaceful, and that 
the years of confrontation between 
the United States and Nicaragua are 
finally over. 

A free Nicaragua will find Congress 
and the administration ready to join 
Nicaragua in building a new partner- 
ship for peace and progress in Central 
America and throughout our hemi- 
sphere. 


— — à Se, P ETC REST a vi ooa MM — — 


FOREIGN CURRENCY REPORTS 


In accordance with the appropriate provisions of law, the Secretary of the Senate herewitn submits the following 
report(s) of standing committees of the Senate, certain joint committees of the Congress, delegations and groups, and 
select and special committees of the Senate, relating to expenses incurred in the performance of authorized foreign 


travel: 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384— 22 U.S.C. 1754 (b), COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, ADDENDUM TO FIRST QUARTER REPORT, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 31, TO MAR. 31, 1989 
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Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dolar US. dollar 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency currency I Currency Currency 


3 expenses include reimbursements to the Department of State under authority of sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Act of 1954, as amended by sec. 22 of P.L. 95-384. The following individuals traveled with the delegation 
under Ed M d eo heats i - 
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Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US, dollar US. dolar US, dolar US, dolar 
Kame and county Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency currency currency |S. currency 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, Nov. 3, 1989. 
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U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar 
Mme onm Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
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Currency 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, Nov. 3, 1989. 
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Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous. Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dolar US. dollar 
Namo and cm Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency f Currency or US. Currency Currency 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND TRANSPORTATION, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1989 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754 (b), COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND TRANSPORTATION, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1989 


Name and country Name of currency Foreign equivalent’ Foreign equivalent Foreign «equivalent Foreign equivalent 
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ERNEST f. HOLLINGS, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
Sept. 28, 1989. 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS, FOR TRAVEL FROM JULY 1 TO SEPT. 30, 1989 
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QUENTIN BURDICK, 
Chairman, Committee on Environment and Public Works, Sept. 28, 1989. 
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US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 


3,300.30 .... 


CLAIRBORNE PELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, Nov. 3. 1989, 


39-059 0-91-33 (Pt. 2) 
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JOHN GLENN, 
Chairman, Committee on Governmental Affairs, Jan. 25, 1990. 
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JOSEPH R. BIDEN, JR., 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, Oct. 30, 1989. 
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AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES, FOR TRAVEL FROM JULY 1 TO SEPT. 30, 1989 
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DAVID BOREN, 
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LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, Nov. B, 1989. 
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H. HAMILTON, 


LEE 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, Nov. 8, 1989, 
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1 Delegation expenses include payment to the Department of State under the authority of sec. 502 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by sec, 22 of P.L 95-384. 


DENNIS DeCONCINI, 
Chairman, Commission on Security and Cooperation in 
Oct. 25, 1989. 
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Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent — Foreign. — equivalent 
Currency er US. Currency or US. Currency o US. Currency U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
Senator Dennis DeConcini: 
RON RR EMISIT . ——ꝛꝛꝛ ÿ p c —— — ̃ — VU 202.80 S009 deeb orla ene 202.80 30.00 
Catherine Cosman- 
[iu A cot tue a PO HAE A A EAA. ß... —— 200.00 222 ie 200.00 29.85 
Jane S. Fisher 
0 oor c ABRE sa i BÉ — s IS . QC 2: tert Boo UI re — —— — 273.00 nene 273.00 40.75 
Samuel G. Wise: 
ß TA A —— B.. eee Se — ——„— 150.00 22.38 149.00 22.23 299.00 44.61 
Ann Banchoff: 
III SNR BENE pp ——— Jt NB eR e CCC —— —————— . 65.00 AMO Lacu pili 65.00 33.51 
Delegation expense: * 
TC. ůꝛ!⅛¼ce ORERE E ANM Do glia ahaa rr ̃⅛ 111.1. 88 9,439.55 1,456.67 9,439.55 1,456.67 
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1 Delegation expenses include payment to the Department of State under the authority of Sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by sec. 22 of P.L 95-384. 
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JOSEPH R. BIDEN, Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Caucus on International Narcotics Control, July 21, 1989. 
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direct payments and reimbursements to the State Department and to the Defense Department under authority of sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by sec. 22 of P.L 95-384, and S. 


! Delegation include 
Res. 179, agreed to May 25, 1977. " 


pom 
Republican Leader. 
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1,236.57 618.29 
658.00 
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TRANS-ANTARCTIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPEDITION 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I take this occasion to give my 
weekly update on the six-man Trans- 
Antarctica expedition. This will be my 
last as the team will accomplish its 
4,000-mile, 6-month dogsled traverse of 
Antarctica this coming weekend. They 
are about 140 miles away from their 
destination, which is the Soviet re- 
search station at Mirnyy. 

Next week we will be celebrating 
their accomplishment and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Tuesday next I will introduce 
a joint resolution honoring the team 
and its accomplishment. 

In addition, the team will come to 
Washington on March 26 so I will in- 
troduce them, and hopefully as impor- 
tantly a couple of their dogs, to the 
Senate. 

Right now, the team is racing to 
meet a Soviet icebreaker at Mirnyy 
that must leave by March 5 or risk 
being locked in by ice. Winter is 
coming to the southern hemisphere, 
and the team is experiencing its most 
extreme weather. A week ago tempera- 
tures dropped to lower than 50 degrees 
below zero with winds over 30 miles 
per hour and a windchill of over 110 
degrees below zero. 

As the team gets close to Mirnyy, 
they descend from the Antarctic pla- 
teau toward the sea. The temperatures 
are warmer but storms are more fre- 
quent and violent. Winds on the coast 
at Mirnyy have been clocked at as 
much as 180 miles per hour. The 
weather extremes are comparable to 
that which they faced on the Antarc- 
tic Peninsula last fall. 

Storms are dangerous and make 
travel impossible because of poor visi- 
bility. It was a storm that trapped the 
famous South Pole explorer Robert 
Scott 11 miles from his food cache in 
1912. Scott and his crew, as we know, 
perished. 

In this final stretch, the team faces 
dangerous crevasses like those on the 
peninsula. Crevasses are formed when 
glaciers move downhill to meet the 
sea. As the glaciers move great cracks 
and fissures occur, often 50 feet deep. 
To minimize the danger of falling into 
a hidden crevasse, the team is follow- 
ing the path laid out by Soviet trucks 
that travel between their Vostok and 
Mirnyy bases. The trucks use radar to 
detect dangerous crevasses. 

Awaiting the team’s arrival at 
Mirnyy are journalists from all over 
the world. Television crews from 
Japan, France, Italy, Australia, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States 
will record the team’s historic finish. 
French and Japanese television sta- 
tions plan major live coverage of the 
finish, and ABC Sports, which has 
given several updates, will televise a 
90-minute special on March 25. 
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In addition, reporters like Angus 
Phillips of the Washington Post have 
written stories on the expedition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Phillips article be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


From the Washington Post, Feb. 20, 19901 


Warm WELCOME AWAITS ANTARCTIC 
CROSSERS 


(By Angus Phillips) 

With Southern Hemisphere winter closing 
in, Minnesotan Will Steger plods on, leading 
an international team of five men, three 
sleds and 40 dogs down a narrow, fozen 
track toward the conclusion of man’s great- 
est Antarctic adventure. 

Steger’s 4,000-mile trek across the barren 
continent is due to end at Mirnyy on the 
east coast March 2, right on schedule, 
ending a 6%-month test that started inau- 
spicously but is finishing in style. 

The team has steadily clocked days of 26, 
27, 28 and even 30-plus miles since leaving 
Vostok, the coldest place on Earth, on Jan. 
22 for the final 850 miles to the sea. The 
way is easier now as the men trudge down- 
hill, following the track of a Soviet tractor 
used to ferry scientists between Vostok and 
the port at Mirnyy. 

Over the weekend, Steger’s crew win- 
nowed the remaining distance to about 200 
miles, but the final stetch is expected to 
take longer than usual as the trekkers are 
joined by a French camera crew, which will 
document their triumphant last steps. 

If the $11 million voyage, the first nonmo- 
torized crossing of Antarctica, seems assured 
of success, it’s only as certain as things get 
at 75 degrees south latitude. 

“In Antarctica you can’t count on any- 
thing,” said Jennifer Kimball Gasperini, 
U.S. coordinator of the expedition, who reg- 
ularly talks with Steger by radio. “In the 
next week or so it will probably get down to 
minus-79 degrees Fahrenheit, which is ex- 
tremely hard on man and dogs, and the 
weather gets worse the nearer they get to 
the sea. Winds in Mirnyy have been record- 
ed up to 180 mph. 

“Storms are dangerous. Remember, in 
1912 [South Pole explorer Robert] Scott 
perished only 11 miles from his food cache. 
A blizzard came up, they couldn’t move and 
they died there. The same thing could 
happen here.” 

And if the explorers lose their trail in a 
storm, crevasses are a serious peril, she said. 
“But we feel very confident right now, and 
they're confident.” 

That’s a big change from the early days of 
the voyage, when Steger’s group weathered 
a 60-day storm on the rugged Antarctic Pe- 
ninsula, with day after day of winds up to 
100 mph and temperatures of 45 below. The 
storms left the group tentbound for 13 days 
and they arrived at the halfway point at the 
South Pole 10 days behind schedule, with 
continuation of their trip in jeopardy. 

But they got help from the Soviet science 
mission there, which donated fuel to help 
set up food caches by airplane along the 
800-mile Area of Inacessibility” east of the 
Pole. All has gone smoothly since. 

“We've had no major crises since the 
Pole," said Gasperini. The first half of the 
trip was far more difficult than anyone 
imagined, but the second half has gone 
pretty much as planned.’ 
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Steger, 45, and his co-leader, Frenchman 
Jean-Louis Etienne, 43, organized the 
voyage to call attention to the environmen- 
tal fragility of the Antarctic and the need 
for international cooperation to protect it. 
Their colleagues are from the Soviet Union, 
England, China and Japan. 

But in his lastest dispatches from the 
trail, Steger writes mostly about his trou- 
bles as the cold sets in. In order to write in 
his journal, The usual procedure in the 
morning is to warm these pages over the 
Coleman stove. This drives away moisture 
and heats the pages so the ink will dry. The 
other instrument, the pen, is placed immedi- 
ately upon getting out of the bag in my 
crotch for a five-minute warming session. 
This wakes the ink into a liquid state.” 

Britisher Geoff Somers chronicles his 
morning ritual: “All the inside of the tent is 
covered in ice. Your sleeping bag is hard and 
stiff with ice. And you're stiff, your back 
aches. You crawl out into these freezing 
temperatures and you feel absolutely horri- 
ble. The first thing to do is light the stove. 
Touch the bottle and it's minus-50 Fahren- 
heit. . then you get the matches, and as 
soon as you open the box, ice forms on the 
matches. It's colder than a deep freeze. . 

All you want to do is stay in your bag. But 
you have no choice . . . you have to go." 

The worst dangers of the final stretch, 
however, have been sidestepped by follow- 
ing the track of the Soviet tractor, which is 
equipped with radar to detect hidden cre- 
vasses that could swallow the team whole. 
This outside assistance was part of the origi- 
nal plan, Gasperini said. We couldn't have 
succeeded without it." 

The trekkers are rushing to meet a Soviet 
ice-breaker that will carry them and a group 
of Soviet scientists out of Antarctica March 
5, just before sea-ice closes the region. Their 
voyage has attracted world attention, and 
television crews from Italy, Japan, Austra- 
lia, the Soviet Union, France and the United 
States are flying to Mirnyy to record the 
final steps. ABC-TV plans to air a live seg- 
ment on March 5 during “Wide World of 
Sports," and a 90-minute special March 25, 
Gasperini said. 

Steger, who led the first unresupplied trek 
to the North Pole three years ago with his 
dog sleds and five companions, will embark 
on a publicity tour when he returns to the 
United States to plug his book, "Saving the 
Earth; a Citizens Guide to Environmental 
Action." 

Eventually, however, he plans to retreat 
to the log cabin he built three miles from 
the nearest road in Ely, Minn. 

Any chance the slender, bespectacled ad- 
venturer will become star struck by success? 

“I doubt it," said Gasperini. "He's lived on 
$3,000 a year most of his life. He doesn't 
have electricity; he doesn't have running 
water. He's one of nine kids from a very con- 
servative family. He doesn't care for fancy 
hotels. He just wants to use his life to pro- 
mote the environment and work for a clean- 
er world. Fame is probably one his biggest 
fears." 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very pleased that the team 
is receiving this media attention. They 
deserve it. They deserve international 
recognition of their accomplishments. 

Also, as the world debates the future 
of Antarctica, it is important that we 
understand that although the conti- 
nent is a barren and hostile land, it is 
also very fragile. Intrusions last for- 
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ever. The huts and garbage of 19th 
century explorers are still present for 
modern scientists and tourists to see. 

Through the expedition, citizens of 
the world are more aware of this often 
overlooked continent. For this, the 
team has performed not only a histor- 
ic feat but provided a valuable service 
to the future of mankind. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
NICARAGUAN PEOPLE 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to extend my most sincere 
congratulations to the people of Nica- 
ragua for their great democratic victo- 
ry in the elections yesterday. Against 
considerable odds, the Nicaraguan op- 
position has secured a stunning victo- 
ry. The people have courageously ex- 
pressed their political wil in what 
turned out to be an overwhelming vote 
for peace, democracy, and, hopefully, 
for prosperity. 

The elections yesterday are the first 
step in a long process of democratiza- 
tion. The next few months will be cru- 
cial for the people of Nicaragua. 

The struggle, as we know, is not yet 
over. In some sense it may just be the 
beginning. Sandinista actions in the 
aftermath of the elections will be criti- 
cal. 

Will the Sandinistas relinquish 
power in & peaceful transition as they 
have pledged to do? Will they give up 
Sandinista party control of the mili- 
tary, of police, of the security forces as 
they pledged to do? Will they in co- 
ordination with the demobilization of 
the Contra army drastically cut the 
size of their military and security 
forces, which they have been trying to 
get all of the rest of the Central Amer- 
icas to do? And will the Sandinistas fi- 
nally end their support for the FMLN 
guerrillas in El Salvador? 

Mr. President, nothing has surprised 
us more in a year full of surprises than 
that election. But not to underesti- 
mate the value of elections, I think 
Americans wil be watching events in 
Nicaragua very closely. We now also 
have the opportunity to forge a new 
and constructive relationship not only 
with Nicaragua but El Savador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and Costa Rica. The 
new leaders of this country will have 
even tougher obligations than we. 
They must rebuild after a natural dis- 
aster. Managua has been visited in the 
1970's by two terrible earthquakes. 
But nothing has been closer to a natu- 
ral disaster than the political and eco- 
nomic problems this country has faced 
in the last 10 years. The new leaders 
will have a huge problem just to heal 
the divisions between the Nicaraguan 
people. 

The first election like this, in El Sal- 
vador, its neighbor, was held in 1982 
and the first one really comparable in 
1984 and look how far the El Salvador- 
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ans remain from peace. So it is a huge, 
huge undertaking for Mrs. Chamorro. 

And third, the new leadership will be 
responsible for making Nicaragua a re- 
sponsible member of a regional effort 
to bring peace and eventually prosper- 
ity to all of these countries—again, an 
enormous undertaking to a very, very 
small country. 

Mr. President, I know Nicaragua. I 
have known Nicaragua since the early 
seventies. I cannot imagine a time 
which has been more significant to the 
people of this country than today. And 
if I were to give any words of encour- 
agement to any of my colleagues, I 
would say if I had to pick any one of 
the countries whose people do have 
the capability of coming back and 
taking on this responsibility, I think it 
is Nicaragua. 

The United States should move to 
normalize diplomatic relations, to lift 
the trade embargo with Nicaragua. We 
also have an obligation to the people 
of Nicaragua to provide economic aid 
to assist them in rebuilding their econ- 
omy and assisting in building demo- 
cratic institutions. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to say just a couple of words to 
Daniel Ortega and to other members 
in the junta. For those who have fol- 
lowed the history of this country, I 
must say it is you, the Ortega broth- 
ers, and others who really began the 
revolution to democracy in Central 
America. It was not the President of 
the United States. It was not the CIA. 
It was not any of the so-called demo- 
cratic institutions of this country. It 
began with the people who took to the 
hills in the sixties and seventies 
against the Somoza regime. It is these 
people who began the revolution to de- 
mocracy when they went to the hills. 
Few people endorsed their tactics. No 
one today endorses their tactics. But 
the results are in that election. 

The question has always been 
whether or not the members of the 
junta who took control in Nicaragua 
had a greater commitment to their 
politics, which was unquestionably 
Marxist-Leninist, or to their country. 

And so I stand here today, Mr. Presi- 
dent—I know I am remote from Mr. 
Ortega and others—to say this is a 
great opportunity for the people who 
were the true revolutionaries in that 
country, who were the people who 
sought to bring some kind of a repre- 
sentative system to what was a totali- 
tarian country, to prove that their in- 
terests are in the people of Nicaragua 
and the future of that tremendous 
country rather than in their own polit- 
ical ideology. 


HOPES RISE FOR THE RELEASE 
OF TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to inform my colleagues that 
today marks the 1,808th day that 
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Terry Anderson has been held in cap- 
tivity in Beirut. 

I would also like to make note of a 
little-remarked but quite positive de- 
velopment which took place over the 
weekend. On Friday, February 23, the 
Washington Post reported that the 
Tehran Times, which usually ex- 
presses the views of Iran’s President 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, called 
for the release of all foreign hostages 
being held in Lebanon. The next day, 
according to the Post, Sheik Moham- 
med Hussein Fadlallah, spiritual 
leader of the pro-Iranian Hezbollah, 
also advocated freedom for the 17 hos- 
tages in Lebanon, 8 of whom are 
Americans. The Tehran Times and the 
Shiite cleric both pointed out that dra- 
matic changes in the world order are 
now requiring the Muslim world to 
rethink some of its present policies. 

These reports, though buried in the 
back pages of the Post, are no small 
thing. Here we have à media arm of 
the Iranian Government, and a chief 
cleric of one of Lebanon's major fun- 
damentalist parties saying that it is 
time to seek out humanitarian means 
for resolving the hostage situation in 
Lebanon. Indeed, the indefatigable 
Peggy Say, who was in Damascus 
pleading for the release of her brother 
Terry Anderson, called the statements 
"the most encouraging news that I 
have heard." 

In recent months, as we know, ideo- 
logical dogmatism has rapidly been 
giving way to reason in many areas of 
the world. For the sake of the hos- 
tages and their families, let us hope 
that the news of these latest reports 
signals to us that the same transfor- 
mation is beginning to take place— 
even if on a very small scale—in the 
Near East. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two Washington Post ar- 
ticles, as well as a New York Times ar- 
ticle on the subject, be reprinted in 
the Post at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: à 


From the Washington Post, Feb. 23, 1990] 


‘TEHRAN PAPER CALLS FOR UNCONDITIONAL 
RELEASE OF HOSTAGES 
(By Sharif Imam-Jomeh) 

TEHRAN, February 22.—The English-lan- 
guage Tehran Times, which usually voices 
the opinions of President Ali Akbar Ha- 
shemi Rafsanjani, called today for the un- 
conditional release of all foreign hostages 
being held in Lebanon, saying that Iran can 
continue its “rightful struggle against the 
West” in other ways. 

Diplomats and analysts here and abroad 
said it was unclear what would be the effect 
of the call, which appeared in no other Ira- 
nian news media. In Damascus, however, 
Peggy Say, sister of Terry Anderson, the 
longest-held American hostage, wept at the 
report and called it “the most encouraging 
news that I have heard,” Reuter news serv- 
ice reported. 
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The Tehran Times said all the factions in 
Lebanon “should regard the hostages as vic- 
tims of imperialist policies of the West and 
make attempts to get them all freed.” It 
complained that the continued captivity of 
the hostages has benefited Western propa- 
ganda against Iran, and said, “Maybe 1990 
will be the year for the release of all the 
hostages.” 

The editorial reflected many of the points 
made by Rafsanjani in a speech to parlia- 
ment Tuesday, in which he said he saw the 
political upheaval in the Soviet bloc posing 
threats to countries such as Iran. 

“The world is getting unipolar,” Rafsan- 
jani said. "Lots of chances of independent 
countries to exploit the conflicts between 
superpowers are fading. Conflicts are turn- 
ing into understandings that mainly benefit 
those who are hostile to us." 

Iran has pressed for Moslem unity as a re- 
sponse to the changed world situation, and 
the editorial suggested that release of the 
hostages could further that goal. 

Lebanese militants, most of them pro-Ira- 
nian and believed to be under Tehran's in- 
fluence, hold 17 Western hostages, includ- 
ing eight Americans. 

Say was in Damascus today as part of a 
campaign seeking the release of her broth- 
er, Middle East correspondent for the Asso- 
Eu Press, who was abducted March 16, 

"I have been hoping very much for this 
kind of statement,” she told Reuter. “All we 
can do now is to wait and see how those 
people in Lebanon would react. I do not per- 
sonally consider Tehran the problem. I con- 
sider it part of the solution. 


From the Washington Post, Feb. 24, 1990] 


SHIITE CLERIC CALLS FOR RELEASE OF 
HOSTAGES 


Berrut, February 23.—The spiritual leader 
of Hezbollah, believed to be an umbrella or- 
ganization for Moslem groups holding hos- 
tages, said today the 18 Western captives in 
Lebanon should be freed. 

“We have to think of finding realistic and 
humanitarian means to free the foreign hos- 
tages," Sheik Mohammed Hussein Fadlallah 
said in a sermon at today's prayers in Bir el- 
Abed, a district in the Shiite Moslem slums 
of south Beirut. 

"This problem has been widely exploited 
by Western forces to distort the image of 
Islam and Moslems," he said 

Fadlallah is the spiritual leader of Hezbol- 
2 Party of God, which is allied with 


Fadlallah's statement came a day after 
the English-language Tehran Times, which 
is close to Iranian President Ali Akbar Ha- 
shemi Rafsanjani, said the hostages should 
be freed because they had become a propa- 
ganda tool of Iran’s enemies. The editorial 
was the first known call by an Iranian news- 
paper for freeing the hostages. 

Shiite kidnappers are believed to hold 
most of the hostages who include eight 
Americans, four Britons, two West Ger- 
mans, two Swiss, an Italian and an Irish- 


man. 

Said Fadlallah, There should be a new 
study of this problem in order to be able to 
bring about a political and humanitarian so- 
lution that guarantees the freedom of the 
captives and the rights of Moslems.” 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 24, 1990] 
HosTAGE's SISTER AGAIN TOURS MIDEAST 
(By Alan Cowell) 


Carro, February 23.—As her brother ap- 
proaches the fifth anniversary of his kid- 
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napping in Beirut, Peggy Say has embarked 
on her fourth tour of this troubled region to 
keep people from forgetting about him and 
the other foreigners still held in Lebanon. 

This time, she said in a telephone inter- 
view from Damascus, she has gotten a sense 
that “everybody is trying their best" to get 
her brother, Terry A. Anderson, a corre- 
spondent for The Associated Press, and 16 
other Westerners, freed. Everybody, that is, 
except their faceless, elusive captors. 

Perhaps the most positive signal, she said, 
was an editorial in The Teheran Times on 
Thursday that urged that the hostages be 
released. 

"Regardless of the West's propaganda 
ploys, Muslim forces, out of Islamic and hu- 
manitarian considerations, should work to 
get the hostages free with no conditions," 
the newspaper said. Within Iran's faction- 
ridden politics, the newspaper is seen by 
Western analysts as close to President Ha- 
shemi Rafsanjani. 

A STRONG SIGNAL 


"I had a very emotional reaction to that 
story,” Mrs. Say said. “It was a strong 
signal, I believe, that Iran is not so much 
the problem as part of the solution.” The 
issue, she said, is how those people in Leba- 
non react.” 

Iran is viewed as the sponsor of several 
militant Islamic groups in Lebanon, but the 
direct lines of support are generally held to 
run to figures in the Teheran leadership 
who hold less conciliatory views than Presi- 
dent Rafsanjani. 

Mr. Anderson was kidnapped in Muslim 
West Beirut on March 16, 1985, and is one 
of eight Americans still believed to be in 
captivity. Western diplomats say they be- 
lieve that he is held by the pro-Iranian 
group Islamic Holy War. 

Along with representatives of The Associ- 
ated Press and her husband, David, Mrs. 
Say has met with members of the European 
Parliament, the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
known as Unesco, Pope John Paul II and 
Yasir Arafat, the chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 

When she talked with Mr. Arafat in 
Tunis, Mrs. Say said, “he admitted to me 
that he had no real influence.” 

“However, if he finds himself in a position 
to exert influence, he said he would do so,” 
she said. 

In the complex patchwork of Lebanon’s 
myriad militias, armed groups, proxy forces 
and conventional armies, Mr. Arafat's 
P.L.O. fighters recently sided with a pro- 
Syrian Shiite Muslim group, Amal, against a 
pro-Iranian Shiite Muslim group, the Party 
of God. 

The conflict between the rival Shiite 
groups has also damaged relations between 
their sponsors in Damascus and Teheran, 
reducing Syria's ability to press Iran for a 
release of the Western hostages, diplomats 
in Damascus say. 

Mrs. Say met on Thursday night with the 
Syrian Foreign Minister, Farouk al-Sharaa, 
in Damascus. 

"I would say that everybody, including the 
Syrians, sees it in their best interests for 
this situation to end and because of that 


conviction everybody is trying to do their - 


best," she said. 

Syria maintains 40,000 troops in Lebanon 
but has resisted demands that it free hos- 
tages by force. A high Syrian official said no 
one had provided the “address” where hos- 
tages were kept. A previous effort to storm & 
place where hostages were said to be held 
ended in Syrian casualties but nothing else, 
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because the information was wrong, the of- 
ficial said. 

Western diplomats in Damascus said there 
was no indication that any release of hos- 
tages was imminent. The diplomats said it 
was possible that with tensions high on vir- 
tually all fronts in Lebanon, the hostages 
were under closer guard than ever. 

Mr. Anderson has been held longer than 
any Western hostage and has been able to 
communicate with his family only through 
occasional videotapes released by his cap- 
tors. 


SHEIK ASKS RELEASE OF HOSTAGES 

BEIRUT, LEBANON, February 23.—A leading 
pro-Iranian Muslim cleric appealed today 
for the release of Western hostages in Leba- 
non, saying the West had used their plight 
to defame Islam. 

The cleric, Sheik Mohammed Hussein 
Fadlallah, the spiritual mentor of the Party 
of God, issued the appeal during Friday 
prayers. The sheik visited Iran this month. 

We have to find practical and humanitar- 
ian means to free the kidnapped foreigners 
because this issue has been exploited a lot 
by Western powers in order to disfigure the 
image of Islam and Muslims," he said. 


A LOOK BACK: THE COLD WAR 
ERA 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, few 
journalists have reported the cold war 
from the front lines so intelligently 
and extensively as Flora Lewis of the 
New York Times. Now she is doing as 
much with the transition from that 
era to a new period of history. On Sat- 
urday, she paused a moment to look 
back. The result was masterful. 

I ask unanimous consent that her 
column be reprinted in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the 
column was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 24, 1990] 
A NECESSARY COLD WAR? 
(By Flora Lewis) 


Paris.—Unraveling the cold war is causing 
enormous concern and unease. The big 
headaches confronting Europe would have 
been settled long ago if World War II hopes 
had been fulfilled for maintaining at least 
friendly East-West relations, if not an 
actual alliance. 

There's no counting the number of lives 
lost and ruined because of the cold war—in 
wars such as Korea, Vietnam, Cambodia, Af- 
ghanistan, in repression, in suspicion that 
led to persecution in the West as well as the 
East. There's no counting the amount of re- 
sources wasted on huge armies and devastat- 
ing weapons. 

If hopes are fulfilled for an end to the 
global power-ideology conflict of the last 
four decades, future generations will wonder 
what drove their forefathers to such mad- 
ness. Did they really mean to nuclearize 
each other out of existence? Did each side 
really imagine it had the ultimate answer to 
the good society and could only survive by 
doing in its rival? 

Communism is an ideology, a system that 
claimed with "scientific certainty" that it 
knew how to resolve all social problems and 
that it had à monopoly on historical fore- 
sight. Capitalism was never more than a 
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method for bringing together what it takes 
to produce—labor, tools, management—with 
no pretense that constant adjustment of the 
social machinery would not be necessary. 
The dispute wasn’t between two creeds but 
between the messianic and the practical 
view of making things work. 

Now Mikhail Gorbachev and his Foreign 
Minister, Eduard Shevardnadze, tell the 
world there is no difference in basic values. 
In that case, what was the fight about? 

In Ottawa a week ago, Mr. Shevardnadze 
did admit that “our country took too much 
time grappling with the dilemma” of truth 
versus happiness, whether "to prefer the 
anxiety of someone who knows the truth or 
the tranquillity of those who ignore it.” And 
to prove the right choice had been made at 
last, he said candidly, “Today our country is 
indeed sick.” 

But having recognized universal human 
values and the dignity of the individual," 
having “renounced force as an instrument 
for solving any domestic or foreign prob- 
lems," seeking friends not enemies, he pro- 
nounced, “Such a state has to survive." 

"We shall become not only a big and 
strong country but a genuinely comfortable 
BU civilized home for women and men," he 

d. 

Whether or not the Muscovite prediction 
comes closer to the target this time than 
when Stalin proclaimed the ''inevitable" vic- 
tory of Communism, or when Khruschev 
told the West We will bury you," Mr. She- 
vardnadze’s forecast had a different tone. 

So the answer probably has to be that the 
cold war was, unfortunately, necessary. 
There were absurd excesses, of course, in 
the witch hunts, the secrecy, the military 
extravagance of the American response. It is 
strange now to recall what panic, what lack 
of confidence drove the democracies to feel 
they were in danger of being overwhelmed 
by Communist ideas, not only by Red 
armies. 

There was an unacknowledged link be- 
tween the Victorian idea of inevitable 
progress, the promise of the Industrial Rev- 
olution, and the Marxist idea of inevitable 
collapse, the demons of the Industrial Revo- 
lution devouring themselves. It stokes fears 
that the ideologists had a better crystal ball, 
or a master plan, that might be irresistible 
and therefore had to be resisted at any cost. 
President Kennedy pledged we would “pay 
any price" to preserve our own vision. 

We may have paid more than required. 
But it is questionable that the understand- 
ing awakening in the world that there will 
always be problems, that utopias are mythi- 
cal, would have been achieved without the 
demonstration that the cold war provoked. 
There is à more skeptical idea of progress 
now, a realization that there will always be 
trade-offs that bring pain as well as benefit. 

The key lesson is not that righteousness 
will triumph—both sides wallowed in right- 
eousness—but that there is need for a cer- 
tain humility in establishing man's place. 
Perfect systems bring perfect disaster. Leav- 
ing room for error, and admitting error in 
ways that encourage correction, offer a 
better chance. That is the great strength of 
democracy, which isn't an ideology either 
but a way of enabling people to settle quar- 
rels by argument instead of force. 

There is still & yearning for a grand 
design, a guaranteed formula to discern and 
deflect the tide of history. It is a romantic 
notion, and while romantic ideals have their 
role as inspiration, they are the source of 
catastrophe when they are imposed by 
dreamers who acquire might. If it took the 
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cold war to destroy the illusion that the 
grubby real world can be ignored, it was 
worth it. Now for getting on with everyday 
repairs, which makes all the difference. 


JAPANESE TRADE BARRIERS ON 
AMERICAN WOOD PRODUCTS 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I wish 
today to address an issue of utmost im- 
portance in our trade relations with 
Japan—our efforts to open the Japa- 
nese wood products market. 

We have been told repeatedly by 
some Japanese opinion leaders that 
there is nothing that America makes 
that the Japanese people want to buy. 
That is utter nonsense. Japanese con- 
sumer, for example, are eager to buy 
American wood products, if only they 
were allowed to do so. 

It is important that Super 301 nego- 
tiations with Japan on wood products 
succeed. Although our wood products 
industry is the most efficient in the 
world, its access to the Japanese 
market is limited by a web of trade 
barriers. Those barriers include sky- 
high tariffs on value-added products, 
unnecessary building code and stand- 
ards restrictions, subsidies, and a 
closed distribution system. 

The elimination of these barriers 
could increase our exports to Japan by 
as much as $2 billion a year, as well as 
create or maintain 10,000 American 
mill jobs. Thousands of other jobs in 
transportation and other related in- 
dustries might well be created as well. 
While many of these jobs would be in 
the State of Washington, others would 
be generated across the country. 

In addition, Mr. President, we 
should not be satisfied to eliminate 
only one or two of Japan's most egre- 
gious barriers. It is the cumulative 
effect of the intricate web of trade 
barriers, working together, that keeps 
our wood products out of the Japanese 
market. The U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive is working to eliminate the entire 
range of barriers, and I applaud those 
efforts. In addition, of course, the 
President of the United States now 
seems likely to meet the newly reelect- 
ed Prime Minister of Japan, and I 
hope this subject comes up at that 
meeting as well. 

Mr. President, consider this example 
of the type of barriers U.S. companies 
face: An American firm developed a 
fire retardant coating for wood that 
prevents the spread of flames. The 
Japanese Government requires that 
all building materials undergo testing 
with an open flame to determine com- 
bustibility. Because the American 
product actually puts out the flame, 
Japanese bureaucrats have refused to 
approve it. That absurd practice has 
denied United States companies 
export opportunities and Japanese 
consumers safer building materials. 

Japan simply must stop that kind of 
behavior. We should let the Japanese 
Government know—in no uncertain 
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terms—that we expect real results 
from the Super 301 negotiations, re- 
sults that are measurable in the mar- 
ketplace. We will not be satisfied with 
excuses, half-measures, or cosmetic 
concessions. 

Opening the wood products market 
would also provide real benefits to the 
Japanese consumer. Houses in Japan 
are so small that the Japanese have 
come to call them “rabbit hutches." 
The price of the average condominium 
in Tokyo is now eight times a wage 
earner’s annual income. By compari- 
son, the price of an average home in 
the United States is only three times 
the average household income. Even 
at those prices, the average Japanese 
has half the living space that the aver- 
age American enjoys. The Govern- 
ment of Japan could improve the qual- 
ity and affordability of housing for its 
own people by allowing more wood 
products to be imported from the 
United States. 

Mr. President, this country sells, at 
competitive prices, quality wood prod- 
ucts that the Japanese consumer 
wants to buy. The major obstacles 
standing in the way are Japan’s trade 
barriers. 

Japan has promised to become an 
import superpower. Importing more 
American wood products would be an 
appropriate way to begin to honor 
that pledge. 

Mr. President, the wood products ne- 
gotiations have proceeded slowly at 
best. In passing the Super 301 legisla- 
tion, Congress intended that serious 
consequences be imposed if trade ne- 
5 do not yield significant re- 
sults. 

Although it may be premature to 
presume the failure of the wood prod- 
ucts negotiations, I am not optimistic 
that they will obtain results signifi- 
cantly better than last week’s stale- 
mated trade talks on structural im- 
pediments. Our administration and 
Japanese officials would do well to 
bear in mind the special importance 
that Congress attaches to the Super 
301 talks and act accordingly. 


WALNUT STREET BAPTIST 
CHURCH 175TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to honor the Walnut Street 
Baptist Church of Louisville, KY, 
which is celebrating its 175th anniver- 
sary this year. 

Starting with only 13 members, 
Walnut Street Baptist has grown to a 
congregation of over 6,000 members in 
the past 175 years. Originally named 
the First Baptist Church of Louisville, 
during the early years the congrega- 
tion met in the homes of its members. 
This changed in 1834 when along with 
the Free Masons the church construct- 
ed a two-story building to be shared by 
the two groups. 
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Membership continued to grow, and 
in 1849 the First Baptist Church 
united with the city’s Second Baptist 
Church, which had been formed in 
1838. They erected a building on the 
northwest corner of Fourth and 
Walnut Streets, and the new congrega- 
tion became known as the Walnut 
Street Baptist Church. This building 
remained the home of the church 
until the early 1900’s when it was sold 
and the present facility was construct- 
ed on the southeast corner of Third 
and St. Catherine Streets. 

When other churches moved to the 
suburbs during the fifties and sixties, 
Walnut Street resisted this trend and, 
instead, reaffirmed its commitment to 
ministering to the needs of all people. 
Today, the overwhelming majority of 
its members live in the Louisville area, 
and its Sunday morning service is seen 
in more than 40,000 homes. Through 
its day care center and various minis- 
tries programs, Walnut Street Baptist 
Church has strengthened its ties to 
the community and remained a promi- 
nent fixture in Louisville. May its next 
175 years be as blessed. 


NICARAGUAN ELECTION 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s election in Nicaragua is the 
latest in a stunning series of events 
which demonstrate a worldwide desire 
for democracy and a rejection of com- 
munism and totalitarian regimes. 

I join freedom loving peoples 
throughout the world in congratulat- 
ing the Nicaraguan people, the victori- 
ous candidate Violeta Chamorro and 
the National Opposition Union. I un- 
derstand that the Nicaraguan people 
turned out in unprecedented numbers, 
exceeding 90 percent of the eligible 
voters in many areas of that country 
in their exercise of the right of self de- 
termination. 

I also would like to note that the 
ability of the voters to cast their bal- 
lots in secret and free of any signifi- 
cant fraud was made possible because 
of the international focus and the spe- 
cial efforts of a number of observer 
groups, including those of the United 
Nations and the Organization of 
American States. The participation of 
former President Jimmy Carter, who 
continues to be a symbol of fairness 
and of mankind’s desire for self deter- 
mination, was also a significant factor 
in ensuring that there were free and 
fair election procedures. 

It also must be noted that Daniel 
Ortega’s commitment to a smooth and 
effective transition of governmental 
power to the newly elected govern- 
ment is very welcome. The role of the 
army and the police will bear close 
watching. 

The United States must now moni- 
tor the transition process and be ready 
to review and to respond quicky to le- 
gitimate request that might be forth- 
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coming from Mrs. Chamorro, particu- 
larly with respect to the removal of 
trade sanctions. 

The prospects for peace and stability 
in Central America have been signifi- 
cantly enhanced as a result of this 
election. This is indeed a happy day 
for all freedom loving peoples and es- 
pecially for the people of Nicaragua 
and the rest of Central America. 


TWO IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA THIS 
WEEKEND 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
would like to spend just a few minutes 
discussing two important events that 
have taken place in Central America 
this weekend, the passing away of El 
Salvador's former President, Jose Na- 
polean Duarte, and the elections in 
Nicaragua. 

On Friday, President Duarte died 
after a long struggle with cancer. 
President Duarte demonstrated the 
same resilience and defiance of the 
odds in his struggle against cancer 
that he demonstrated in political life. 

Throughout his career, President 
Duarte was a forceful advocate for de- 
mocracy, justice, and tolerance. For 
over a quarter century, he fought for 
these values. His most intense struggle 
was perhaps in the last 5 years of his 
political life when he served as Presi- 
dent and oversaw El Salvador's experi- 
ment in democracy. 

We were very fortunate in Kansas to 
have President Duarte accept the invi- 
tation in 1984 to lecture at Kansas 
State University. During his speech, 
President Duarte said he had told 
both the left and the right that he was 
"offering to change the concept of 
hate for the concept of tolerance." 
President Duarte emphasized that his 
struggle was to bring El Salvador's re- 
ality closer to democracy. As we re- 
member President Duarte, we must re- 
member his message. 

President Duarte's efforts did not 
end in El Salvador. He also fought for 
democracy and justice throughout 
Central America. He played a key role 
in the Central American peace effort 
until the time of his death. 

The peaceful elections in Nicaragua 
are a result of these regional efforts. 
They are also the result of a coura- 
geous people who demonstrated the 
power of the individual vote. 

I would like to join my colleagues 
who have this morning been congratu- 
lating Mrs. Chamorro on her election 
victory. Both in her struggle to keep a 
free press running in Nicaragua and as 
the opposition's Presidential candi- 
date, Mrs. Chamorro has demonstrat- 
ed that she is a light that could not be 
diminished in Nicaragua. Her efforts 
embody the principles of democracy. 
There is no better example of courage 
than Violeta Chamorro. 
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As well as congratulating the winner 
of that election, I would also like to 
commend President Daniel Ortega. It 
is surprising, to a certain extent, that 
one would do that after having regard- 
ed him as an oppressive leader in Nica- 
ragua. But largely due to his commit- 
ment, the conduct of the elections 
were sufficiently fair. And, in his first 
statement after the early returns, he 
has promised to abide by the result. 

There are many difficulties that lie 
ahead for a peaceful transition of 
power. But, in my view, these are 
issues that must be resolved by Nicara- 
guans. The most appropriate role for 
the United States at this point is to be 
supportive but to step back and let the 
new government and the old govern- 
ment respond to the people's will. 

The most useful and appropriate 
form of aid that the United States can 
give is not huge sums of money, but 
rather aid that is targeted toward 
building democratic institutions and 
improving Nicaragua's trading ability. 
Our goal should be to help rebuild a 
self-sufficient economy, not an econo- 
my dependent on U.S. foreign aid dol- 
lars. Too often we have seen our best 
foreign aid intentions result in the 
exact opposite of our intended goals. 

Mr. President, I also believe that the 
election result in Nicaragua provides 
an opportunity for us to reevaluate 
our policy in El Salvador. Democracy 
in the region has been strengthened, 
which sends an important signal to 
both the left and the right in El Salva- 
dor. Negotiation and respect of the 
people's will is the only route to recon- 
ciliation. As President Duarte told us, 
the keys are democracy, justice, and 
tolerance. 

Mr. President, this has been an 
amazing year for democracy. But, de- 
spite the number of elections we have 
already witnessed, the excitement for 
each new demonstration of the peo- 
ple's will does not diminish. I know I 
join many Americans in hoping that 
yesterday's election in Nicaragua will 
not only mean a more peaceful and 
prosperous future for Nicaragua, but 
for all Central Americans as well. 


NICARAGUAN ELECTION 
RESULTS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today, I rise in strong support of Mrs. 
Violeta Chamorro who scored a stun- 
ning election victory in Nicaragua. Her 
defeat of Daniel Ortega is truly a vic- 
tory for freedom, democracy, and 
peace in Central America. 

This rejection of Communist rule 
proves that the Nicaraguan people 
want democracy rather than a totali- 
tarian regime in their homeland. The 
elections would probably not have oc- 
curred if the United States had not 
pressed Ortega’s Sandanista regime by 
supporting the freedom fighters. 
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The Nicaraguan election mirrors 
recent events which have occurred in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
where the death knell for communism 
has sounded. I hope this election rep- 
resents the beginning of the end for 
communism in Central America. 


VICTORY FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
NICARAGUA 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the an- 
nouncement that Violeta Chamorro, 
the long-time editor of La Prensa, and 
Virgilio Godoy have led their political 
party, UNO, to victory over the Marx- 
ist regime of Daniel Ortega is stun- 
ning, wonderful, welcome news. Ms. 
Chamorro has replaced Daniel Ortega 
without a shot having been fired. I 
congratulate them, and have cabled 
them this morning my congratula- 
tions. It is my hope and my belief that 
the dark days for the people of Nicara- 
gua are coming to a close. 

The victory of Ms. Charmorro as the 
new President of Nicaragua is a valida- 
tion of the steadfast policy which we 
Democrats in this body have promot- 
ed, in the face of the hostility and re- 
calcitrant policies of the previous ad- 
ministration for 8 long years. We con- 
sistently argued that diplomacy and 
peaceful evolution are the correct road 
for American policies in Central Amer- 
ica, instead of the violent path repre- 
sented by the single-focused and 
single-minded militancy of the so- 
called Contra aid policy. I believe the 
turning point was the amendment 
worked out with great difficulty in 
1988 to the fiscal year 1989 Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations Act, 
which substituted humanitarian aid 
for military aid to the Contras, reject- 
ed the violent road, and put Ortega on 
the spot by fully placing the responsi- 
bility for Nicaragua's failed economy 
on the shoulders of the Sandinistas. 
After nearly 3 weeks of continuous ne- 
gotiations, my colleagues will recall, a 
compromise across the aisle on the 
text of that amendment had been 
reached, only to be rejected at the last 
minute by a reluctant White House. It 
had to be passed along party lines be- 
cause of that reluctance, but the text 
and details were worked out in a long 
cooperative effort with Mr. DoLE. The 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, 
Mr. BOoREN, deserves great credit for 
his long labors on that amendment, 
but there were many other Senators 
involved, trying to develop a peaceful 
solution to the crisis in Nicaragua. The 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee, 
Mr. Sasser was deeply involved over 
the years, as were Senators Dopp, 
HARKIN, KERRY, and many others. 
They are all to be congratulated. 

The amendment validated the peace- 
ful road espoused by all the Central 
American Presidents, led by President 
Oscar Arias of Costa Rica and the late 
President Napoleon Duarte of Salva- 
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dor. They exhibited enlightened lead- 
ership in the democratic tradition, and 
we owe them the credit their historic 
actions, embodied in the Esquipulas 
accord of August 7, 1987, and other 
followup accords and declarations 
have led to today in Managua. 

It led to the bipartisan accord of last 
fall referred to by the distinguished 
majority leader, Mr. MITCHELL, in his 
remarks today. The new administra- 
tion was persuaded to break decisively 
with the policies of the past and to 
join with the Congress on a gamble on 
the democratic road. 

Together we took away Ortega’s em- 
battled hero excuse for his govern- 
ment's failures. And it was not long 
before the pressures for elections 
became inexorable. 

Today marks a new beginning for 
the people of Nicaragua. It is appro- 
priate to immediately review our eco- 
nomic policies toward Nicaragua, with 
an eye to doing all we can to help this 
new government get Nicaragua back 
on her feet, to revive Nicaragua’s econ- 
omy, to provide whatever assistance 
we can, and to help the Nicaraguan 
people shape their own destiny. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my cablegram to Mrs. Cha- 
morro and Mr. Godoy be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the cable- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 26, 1990. 

From: Senator Robert C. Byrd, President 
Pro Tempore, U.S. Senate. 

To: Violeta Chamorro, President-elect, Vir- 
gilio Godoy, Vice President-elect, Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua. 

Congratulations on your well-deserved 
and stunning, overwhelming election victo- 
ry. Yours is a triumph of democracy and na- 
tional pride. I look forward to renewing our 
friendship, and I look forward to your as- 
suming your high offices and long service 
on behalf of the Nicaraguan people. Best 
wishes and, again, congratulations. 


A GREAT DAY FOR DEMOCRACY 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, this is 
& great day for democracy. Yet, an- 
other society on Earth has elected, 
through a free and fair democratic 
process, to adopt the values which the 
democratic nations of the world share 
and which we attempt to provide for 
others. 

We rejoice in this decision of the 
people of Nicaragua. We rejoice in the 
fact that positive change has occurred 
as a result of yesterday's election with- 
out bloodshed. 

I commend the Nicaraguan people, 
who have proceeded through this 
process, the first truly democratic 
election in at least a half century of 
that nation's history, and have done so 
in an exemplary manner. According to 
accounts from Nicaragua, from the 
many observers who have been in that 
country for weeks and culminated in 
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intense review of the election process 
yesterday, this election was free and 
fair. I commend those many observers, 
who brought a healthy international 
spotlight to this election. 

The advent of democracy in Nicara- 
gua underscores the importance of de- 
cisions that we will be making in this 
Congress over the next several weeks. 
I anticipate that we will receive from 
the administration a recommendation 
relative to the restoration of economic 
and diplomatic relations with Nicara- 
gua. As soon as we are certain that 
there will be a transition of power to 
the Government that has been freely 
elected by the people of Nicaragua, I 
hope that we will take those steps. 

I also wish to underscore the impor- 
tance of Nicaragua becoming a full 
participating member in the Caribbe- 
an Basin Initiative. Mr. President, this 
was an initiative adopted in 1983 by 
the U.S. Congress in an attempt to es- 
tablish a special trading relationship 
with our nearest neighbors in the Car- 
ibbean and Central America. Nicara- 
gua has not been a participant in this 
program to date. I anticipate that they 
will soon become an active member. In 
the next few days we are going to be 
debating the question of expanding 
the benefits of the Caribbean Basin 
Initiative and making the program a 
permanent commitment. 

I hope that the events in Nicaragua 
and their predecessor events in 
Panama have underscored the impor- 
tance of the United States having an 
effective long-range trade program 
within our own hemisphere. 

Finally, Mr. President, this election 
means that another nation has reject- 
ed communism. The Sandinista gov- 
ernment had many advantages in this 
election. The Sandinistas controlled 
the army, the Sandinistas controlled 
the police, the Sandinistas controlled 
all of the mechanisms of government. 
They provided State media, State ve- 
hicles, all to support their political 
campaign. But the opposition had 
something even more powerful than 
money and government position. The 
opposition had the hopes of the Nica- 
raguan people for positive change. 

When the people were given an op- 
portunity in Nicaragua to choose, they 
chose democracy. In so doing, they 
have joined an impressive expanding 
list of nations around the world who 
were given the opportunity to choose 
between authoritarian rule and rule 
by the people, of the people and for 
the people, have elected democracy. 

Mr. President, I believe that we, as 
Americans, who for 200 years have 
held high the beacon of democracy 
around the world, who believe in the 
words of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, can share the pride of the people 
of Nicaragua for their victory yester- 
day. Thank you. 
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THE NAMIBIAN CONSTITUTION 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, last No- 
vember nearly 700,000 Namibians, ap- 
proximately 97 percent of that coun- 
try’s total electorate, cast their ballots 
to elect a constituent assembly to 
write a constitution for an independ- 
ent Namibia. 

The Constituent Assembly has now 
fulfilled its mandate, and the Consti- 
tution adopted last week will put Na- 
mibia well on the road to being the 
most liberal democracy in Africa. 
Rooted in the rule of law, the Namib- 
ian Constitution centers around a 
system of separation of powers, pro- 
vides checks and balances, and guaran- 
tees fundamental rights and human 
dignity for all. 

The people of Namibia, and particu- 
larly its founding fathers, deserve our 
praise and congratulations. They have 
truly given Africa and the world a 
lesson in democracy. 

I would like to submit for the record 
a statement made by two American 
constitutional scholars, Profs. Dennis 
L. Thompson of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity and John Norton Moore of the 
University of Virginia. The statement 
was made at the conclusion of their 
visit to Namibia as guests of the Foun- 
dation for Democracy in Namibia to 
observe the constitutional process. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Press STATEMENT OF AMERICAN CONSTITU- 
TIONAL SCHOLARS ON THE HisTORIC Occa- 
SION OF THE FRAMING OF THE NAMIBIAN 
CONSTITUTION JANUARY 26, 1990 
We congratulate the people of Namibia at 

this historic time of preparing a national 

constitution and imminent independence. 

The independence of Namibia as a free and 

democratic nation based on equal rights for 

all is a triumph of the human spirit and the 
rule of law. 

It has been an honor and a privilege to ob- 
serve the development of a Constitution for 
Namibia at the invitation of the Foundation 
for Democracy in Namibia. We have come as 
private citizens to observe and our com- 
ments are not necessarily those of the Foun- 
dation, our government or our universities. 
We are particularly appreciative of the op- 
portunity to have met with all political par- 
ties represented in the newly elected Con- 
stituent Assembly as they have participated 
in the historic framing of the Constitution. 
And we have been encouraged by the good- 
will extended by the delegates in the Con- 
stituent Assembly toward each other. There 
is a sense of cooperation and determined 
effort to succeed in drafting a document 
which will endure through the generations. 

The preparation of a national constitution 
is one of the most important events in the 
life of any nation. It is essential that it 
takes place in an atmosphere of careful and 
full deliberation. Indeed, such an atmos- 
phere conducive to full embodiment of the 
principles of democracy, fundamental rights 
of mankind and the rule of law, which are a 
reflection of the basic principles in the Na- 
mibian struggle for independence, can only 
facilitate the immediate realization of full 
independence. Moreover, a careful process 
of consensus building in the preparation of 
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the Constitution would begin an important 
tradition in the national life of Namibia and 
would greatly strengthen the first national 
government. As such, we would emphasize a 
point repeatedly made to us in our discus- 
sions with national leaders that it is strong- 
ly in the interest of the new Nation to pro- 
ceed carefully and with full deliberation in 
its preparation of a Constitution. 

As we observe the historic process of Con- 
stitution building in Namibia—itself an im- 
portant milestone in progress toward uni- 
versal realization of freedom and human 
dignity—we are mindful of the framing of 
our own Constitution by the founding fa- 
thers some 200 years ago and of the great 
debt our Nation owes to their work. In 1987 
the United States proudly celebrated the bi- 
centennial of our Constitution and next 
year we will celebrate the bicentennial of 
the Bill of Rights. In great measure the en- 
during of the Republic is due to the sound 
principles of democratic governance be- 
queathed by our constitutional framers ena- 
bling progressive realization of human free- 
dom and dignity for all in a government 
genuinely of the people, by the people and 
for the people. 

We believe that all nations must develop 
their own Constitution and law. Experiences 
and circumstances differ and constitutions 
must reflect those differences. Nevertheless, 
we are mindful of certain constitutional 
principles underlying our own experience 
which we believe are broadly reflective of 
the successful experience of many demo- 
cratic nations throughout human history. 
The most important of these are that demo- 
cratic governments should be constructed 
around a system of separation of powers, 
checks and balances and division of powers 
encouraging both consensus building in gov- 
ernment and democratic responsiveness to 
the people; that a just constitutional system 
must be rooted in the rule of law rather 
than decree by might; that an effective de- 
mocracy must guarantee fundamental 
rights and human dignity for all, and that 
government which encourages freedom in 
the economic sphere, as it encourages free- 
dom elsewhere, will be far more successful 
in unleasing the creative potential of its citi- 
— and realizing its developmental aspira- 
tions. 

As we have observed the historic Constitu- 
tion building in Namibia we are mindful of 
these fundamental principles and heartened 
by the trends we see. The basic thrust of 
the draft Constitution to date reflects the 
determination of the people of Namibia for 
a multi-party democratic Nation with equal 
opportunity and human dignity for all. We 
are also heartened by the consensus build- 
ing at work in the Constitutional drafting 
process. 

Dennis L. Thompson, Associate Academ- 
ic Vice President and Professor of Po- 
litical Science at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity; John Norton Moore, The 
Walter L. Brown Professor of Law and 
Director of the Graduate Program at 
the University of Virginia School of 
Law. 


[From the Windhoek Advertiser, Feb. 1, 
1990] 


CONSTITUTION THE Most LIBERAL IN AFRICA 


The controversial paragraphs four to 
seven of article 11 were dropped after 
Shadow Attorney-General Hartmut Ruppel 
informed the CA that Swapo had agreed, in 
the words of Namibia National Front (NNF) 
President, Mr Vekuui Rukoro, “To give hu- 
manity and human rights a chance." 
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Detention without trial in independent 
Namibia will now only be possible under 
martial law or State of Emergency. In such 
cases it will be subject to Parliamentary re- 
views. 

The CA also on Wednesday accepted that 
freedom of speech and the Press was a non- 
derogable right which could not be taken 
away even in a state of war or under nation- 
al emergency. 

With the abolition of the death penalty 
this makes the constitution one of the most 
liberal in Africa. 


LIMIT 


The CA also decided to limit the powers of 
the Executive President even further by cre- 
ating, at the suggestion of Shadow Minister 
of Information, Mr Hipido Hamutenya, and 
Action Christian National Chairman Mr Jan 
de Wet, a Security Service Commission to 
advise the President on the appoint of the 
Chief of Defense Force and the Inspector- 
General of Police. 

After a long and somewhat heated ex- 
change of the matter, the Assembly reached 
what the Chairman Mr. Hage Geingob 
called “An historic compromise.” 


NOMINATING 


These important—and in a recently war- 
torn society like Namibia potentially divi- 
sive—positions will now be filled by a Parlia- 
mentary-approved Commision naming can- 
didates for appointment by the President. 

The first appointments, however, will be 
made by the President in consultation with 
the leaders of other parties in the Assembly. 

The Assembly, after a long and inconclu- 
sive discussion on the role of the Attorney- 
General and that of the Prosecutor-Gener- 
al, decided that the lawyers in the House 
would meet legal advisers and completely re- 
draft two articles dealing with these posi- 
tions. 


BESSINGER 


It also accepted two proposals by Shadow 
Minister of Wildlife, Conservation and 
Tourism, Mr Niko Bessinger, to make 
stronger provision for environmental issues 
by focusing on the need to preserve natural 
resources, eco-systems and biological re- 
sources, as well as the beauty and character 
of the country, not only for the present gen- 
eration but also for the future. 

These measures were also placed under 
the authority of the independent ombuds- 
man who will control and monitor abuses in 
the Civil Service. 


ACADEMIC 


The Assembly decided, at the suggestion 
of Mr Katjiuongua, to include academic 
freedom as a fundamental and irrevocable 
right in the Bill of Rights. It decided that 
only citizens by birth or decent could 
become president. 

A paragraph giving the President power to 
declare Martial Law Whether or not a 
state of war with another country exists, 
but only in a situation in which war pre- 
vails.” was referred back to legal advisers 
for clarification after an objection from Mr. 
Katjiuongua. 


APPROVAL 


The CA made it obligatory for the Presi- 
dent to seek Parliamentary approval for a 
Declaration of War, after Mr Katiuongua 
used the example of the Vietnam war to 
point out the danger of Presidents waging 
unpopular armed conflicts. 

A decision on whether Deputy Ministers 
had to be appointed from among the mem- 
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bers of the National Assembly and whether 
they were part of the Cabinet was deferred. 


NUJOMA 


President-in-waiting Sam Nujoma made 
his first contribution to the debate in the 
Assembly when he told the House the Nam- 
ibian people had suffered under apartheid 
and bantustans and that the aim was to 
create a central government. 

Therefore Regional Governors would be 
appointed from Windhoek, he said during a 
discussion on what the Chairman of a Re- 
gional Council Management Committee 
should be called. 

It was decided they would be called 
“Chairperson of the Management Commit- 
tee” and hold office for three years. 

The CA now has only about 20 of the 138 
articles of the constitution left to discuss, as 
well as seven schedules, while some clauses 
have to approved after consultation with 
legal advisers. 

The rest of the Constitution is expected to 
be discussed in the Assembly this after- 
noon,—Sapa 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Under the order, morning business is 
closed. 


NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE ACT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Also 
under the order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of S. 
1430, which the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 1430) to enhance national and 
community service, and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which had reported from the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, with an amendment to strike 
all after the enacting clause and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the "National and Community Service Act 
of 1989". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 
Sec. 1. Short title and table of contents. 
Sec. 2 Findings. 
Sec. 3. Purposes. 

TITLE I—SCHOOL BASED COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


PART A—SCHOOL BASED COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Sec. 101. Short title. 

Sec. 102. Program authorized. 
Sec. 103. Definitions. 

Sec. 104. Allocation of funds. 
Sec. 105. State application. 
Sec. 106. Local application. 
Sec. 107. Federal share. 

Sec. 108. Use of funds. 

Sec. 109. Federal activities. 
Sec. 110. Evaluation. 

Sec. 111. Authorization of appropriations. 


PaRT B—HIGHER EDUCATION 
Sec. 121. Innovative projects for community 
service. 
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PART C—STATE STUDENT INCENTIVE GRANT AND 
Work STUDY PROGRAMS 


Sec. 131. Additional reservation for campus- 
based community work learn- 
ing study jobs. 

Sec. 132. Work study programs. 

PART D—PUBLICATION 


Sec. 141. Information for students. 
Sec. 142. Exit counseling for borrowers. 
Sec. 143. Department information on defer- 
ments and cancellations. 
Sec. 144. Data on deferments and cancella- 
ions. 
Part E—DIRECT LOANS TO STUDENTS IN 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Sec. 151. Loan cancellation authorized. 
Sec. 152. Effective date. 


PART F—LOAN FORGIVENESS 


Sec. 161. Loan forgiveness. 
Sec. 162. Effective date. 


TITLE II- YOUTH SERVICE CORPS 


Sec. 201. Short title. 

Sec. 202. Definitions. 

Sec. 203. Program authorized. 

Sec. 204. Allocation of funds. 

Sec. 205. State application. 

Sec. 206. Focus of programs. 

Sec. 207. Related programs. 

Sec. 208. Public lands or Indian lands. 

Sec. 209. Training and education services. 

Sec. 210. Amount of award. 

Sec. 211. Matching requirement. 

Sec. 212. Preference for certain projects. 

Sec. 213. Effect of allowances on eligibility 
for other Federal assistance. 

Sec. 214. Age and citizenship criteria for en- 
rollment. 

Sec, 215. Post-service benefits. 

Sec. 216. Living allowance. 

Sec. 217. Joint projects involving the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Sec. 218. Federal and State employee status. 

Sec, 219. Authorization of appropriations. 


TITLE III—NATIONAL SERVICE 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 301. Short title. 

Sec. 302. Definitions. 

Sec. 303. Grants. 

Sec. 304. Types of national service. 

Sec, 305. Terms of service. 

Sec. 306. Eligibility. 

Sec. 307. Vouchers. 

Sec. 308. Living allowance. 

Sec. 309. Training. 

Sec. 310. Use of funds. 

Sec. 311. Public-private partnership. 

Sec. 312. In-service education benefits. 

Sec. 313. National Service Demonstration 
Program amendments. 

Sec. 314. Authorization of appropriations. 


TITLE IV—CORPORATION FOR 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


Sec. 401. Definitions. 

Sec. 402. Establishment of Corporation; ap- 
plication of District of Colum- 
bia Nonprofit Corporation Act. 

Sec. 403. Board of directors. 

Sec. 404. Officers and employees. 

Sec. 405. Nonprofit and nonpolitical nature 
of the Corporation. 

Sec. 406. Housing and education vouchers; 
living allowances. 

Sec. 407. Reports. 

Sec. 408. Supplementation. 

Sec. 409. Prohibition on use of funds. 

Sec. 410. Nondiscrimination. 

Sec. 411. Notice, hearing, and grievance pro- 
cedures. 

Sec. 412. Nonduplication and nondisplace- 

t 


men. 
Sec. 413. State advisory board. 
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Sec. 414. Evaluation. 

Sec. 415. Funding. 

Sec. 416. Functions of the National Service 

Board. 

Sec. 417. Presidential awards for service. 

Sec. 418. Comprehensive service strategy. 

Sec. 419. Engagement of participants. 

TITLE V—EXPANSION OF VOLUNTEERS 
IN SERVICE TO AMERICA 


Sec. 501. Short title. 
Sec. 502. Authorization of appropriations. 


TITLE VI—NATIONAL OLDER 
AMERICANS VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 


Sec. 601. Short title. 

Sec. 602. Programs of national and local sig- 
nificance. 

Sec. 603. Authorization of appropriations. 

SEC. 2 FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) service to the community and the 
Nation is a responsibility of all citizens of 
the United States, regardless of the economic 
level or age of such citizens; 

(2) citizens of the United States who 
become engaged in service at a young age 
will better understand the responsibilities of 
citizenship and continue to serve the com- 
munity into adulthood; 

(3) serving others builds self-esteem and 
teaches teamwork, decision making, and 
problem-solving; 

(4) the 70,000,000 youth of the United 
States who are between ages 5 and 25 offer a 
powerful and largely untapped resource for 
community service; 

(5) conservation corps and human service 
corps provide important benefits to partici- 
pants and to the community; 

(6) the Volunteers in Service to America 
Program (hereinafter in this Act referred to 
as “VISTA”), as established by title I of the 
Domestic Volunteer Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 
4951 et seq.), is one of the most cost effective 
means to fight poverty in the United States; 

(7) the cost of higher education, loan in- 
debtedness, and the high price of housing 
deter many young adults from volunteering 
for VISTA and other service programs that 
involve a substantial time commitment; 

(8) older Americans, through the Older 
American Volunteer Programs (as estab- 
lished by title II of the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 5001 et seq.J), 
provide 500,000,000 hours of service each 
year and are a vital force in addressing na- 
tional problems; 

(9) many potential volunteers cannot par- 
ticipate in a full-time volunteer service pro- 
gram, but should have the option of part- 
time service in such a program; and 

(10) a range of full-time and part-time na- 
tional and community service opportunities 
should be made available to all citizens, par- 
ticularly youth and older Americans. 

SEC. 3. PURPOSES. 

It is the purpose of this Act to— 

(1) renew the ethic of civic responsibility 
in the United States; 

(2) ask citizens of the United States, re- 
gardless of age or income, to engage in full- 
time or part-time service to the Nation; 

(3) begin to call young people to serve ín 
national volunteer programs; 

(4) enable young Americans to make a sus- 
tained commitment to national service by 
removing barriers to such service that have 
been created by high education costs, loan 
indebtedness, and the cost of housing; 

(5) build on the eristing organizational 
framework of Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams and agencies to expand full-time and 
part-time service opportunities for all citi- 
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zens, particularly youth and older Ameri- 
cans; 
(6) involve volunteers in activities that 
would not otherwise be performed by em- 
ployed workers; and 

(7) generate 1,000,000,000 additional vol- 
unteer service hours to help meet human, 
educational, environmental, and public 
safety needs, particularly those needs relat- 
ing to poverty. 

TITLE I—SCHOOL BASED COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


PART A—SCHOOL BASED COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 
SEC, 101. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as “Serve America, 
the Service to America Act of 1989”. 

SEC. 102. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized, in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act, to make grants to States or local 
applicants to create or expand service op- 
portunities for students and out-of-school 
youth and for community members, particu- 
larly senior citizens, to volunteer in schools. 

(b) TERM OF GRANT.—The term of the 
grants may be for a period of not longer 
than 3 years. 

SEC. 103. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this part— 

(1) COMMUNITY-BASED AGENCY.—The term 
"community-based agency" means a private 
nonprofit organization that is representa- 
tive of a community or a significant seg- 
ment of a community and that is engaged in 
meeting human, educational or environ- 
mental community needs. 

(2) EDUCATION  INSTITUTION.—The term 
"education institution" means a local edu- 
cational agency, elementary or secondary 
school or a community-based agency that 
provides educational services. 

(3) EDUCATION PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM.—The 
term “education partnership program” 
means a program in which school volunteers 
work in an educational institution in sup- 
port of the school’s objectives to enhance the 
education of students. 

(4) ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.—The term ele- 
mentary school” has the same meaning 
given that term in section 1471(8) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(8)). 

(5) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.—The 
term “institution of higher education” has 
the same meaning given that term in section 
1201(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 1141(aJ). 

(6) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—The term 
‘local educational agency” has the same 
meaning given that term in section 1471(12) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(12)). 

(7) LOCAL GOVERNMENT AGENCY.—The term 
"local government agency" means a public 
agency that is engaged in meeting human, 
social, educational, or environmental needs. 

(8) OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH.—The term “out- 
of-school youth" means an individual who 
has not attained the age of 25, has not com- 
pleted college or the equivalent, and is not 
enrolled in an elementary or secondary 
school or institution of higher education. 

(9) PARTICIPANT.—The term “participant” 
means a student or out-of-school youth who 
provides services pursuant to a program 
funded under this title. 

(10) PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM.—The term 
"partnership program" means a cooperative 
effort to enhance the education of students 
among an education institution and one or 
more of the following: 

(A) the private sector; 
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(B) public and non-profit agencies; 

(C) institutions of higher education; and 

(D) community organizations. 

(11) PLACEMENT.—The term "placement" 
means the matching of a participant or 
team with a specific project. 

(12) PROJECT.—The term "project" means 
any activity that results in a specific identi- 
fiable service or product that otherwise 
would not be done with existing funds, and 
which shall not duplicate the routine serv- 
ices or functions of the employer to whom 
participants are assigned. 

(13) SCHOOL VOLUNTEER.—The term “school 
volunteer” means a person beyond the age of 
compulsory schooling, including an older 
American, an employee of a private busi- 
ness, an employee of a public or nonprofit 
agency, or any other individual working 
without financial remuneration and under 
the direction of professional staff within a 
school or school district. 

(14) SECONDARY SCHOOL.—The term "sec- 
ondary school" has the same meaning given 
that term in section 1471(21) of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 2891(21)). 

(15) SECRETARY.—The term "Secretary" 
means the Secretary of Education. 

(16) SERVICE OPPORTUNITY.—The term 
"service opportunity" means a program or 
project enabling students or out-of-school 
youth to perform meaningful and. construc- 
tive service in agencies, institutions, and 
situations where the application of human 
talent and dedication may help to meet 
human, educational, and environmental 
community needs, especially those relating 
to poverty. 

(17) STATE.—The term State“ means a 
State, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the District of Columbia, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands, the Feder- 
ated States of Micronesia, or Palau. 

(18) STATE AGENCY FOR HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term "State agency for higher educa- 
tion" means the State board of higher educa- 
tion or other agency or officer primarily re- 
sponsible for the State supervision of higher 
education, or, if there is no such officer or 
agency, an officer or agency designated by 
the Governor or by State law. 

(19) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—The term 
"State educational agency" has the same 
meaning given that term in section 1471(23) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(23)). 

(20) STUDENT.—The term "student" means 
an individual who is enrolled full-time or 
part-time in an elementary or secondary 
school or institution of higher education. 

(21) STUDENT COMMUNITY SERVICE PRO- 
GRAM.—The term "student community serv- 
ice program" means a program in which 
students or out-of-school youths are offered 
service opportunities in the community or 
an educational institution. 

SEC. 104. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS. 

(a) GRANTS TO STATES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall use 85 
percent of the funds appropriated under sec- 
tion 111 to make grants to States that have 
submitted applications under section 105. 

(2) CONSIDERATIONS IN AWARDING GRANTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In awarding grants to 
States, the Secretary shall consider the 
number of students enrolled in elementary 
and secondary schools in the State, the qual- 
ity of the proposal, and evidence of State 
commitment to the program. 

(B) GRANT  FORMULA.—If more than 
$50,000,000 is appropriated for this part, 
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then the Secretary shall allocate 85 percent 
of the funds appropriated under section 110 
according to the chapter 1 basic grant for- 
mula described in section 1005 of chapter 1 
of title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2711) to 
States that have applications approved 
under section 105. 

(b) REMAINDER.—The Secretary shall use 
the remaining 15 percent of the funds appro- 
priated under section 111 for program sup- 
port, evaluation, training, technical assist- 
ance, and activities described in section 109. 

(c) LOCALITY APPLICATION.—If a State does 
not apply for assistance under this part or if 
a State does not have an application ap- 
proved under section 105, the Secretary, may 
make grants directly to local applicants. The 
Secretary shail apply the criteria described 
in section 106 in evaluating such local ap- 
plications. 

SEC. 105. STATE APPLICATION. 


Each State desiring to receive a grant 
under this part shall, through the State edu- 
cational agency, submit an application to 
the Secretary at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire. Each of such applications shall de- 
scribe how— 

(1) local applications will be ranked ac- 
cording to criteria described in section 106; 

(2) service programs in the State will be 
coordinated; 

(3) cooperative efforts among education 
institutions, local government agencies, 
community-based agencies, businesses, and 
State agencies to provide service opportuni- 
ties, including those that involve the par- 
ticipation of urban, suburban, and rural 
youth working together will be encouraged; 

(4) economically and educationally disad- 
vantaged students, including individuals 
with handicapping conditions, are assured 
service opportunities; 

(5) service programs receiving funds under 
this title will be evaluated; 

(6) programs funded under this part will 
serve urban and rural areas and any tribal 
areas that exist in such State; 

(7) technical assistance and training will 
be provided to service programs in the State; 

(8) non-Federal funds will be used to 
erpand service opportunities for students 
and out-of-school youth; and 

(9) disseminations of information and 
outreach will be used to ensure involvement 
of a broad range of organizations, particu- 
larly community-based organizations. 

SEC. 106. LOCAL APPLICATION. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.— 

(1) PARTNERSHIP.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Any education institu- 
tion, local government agency, community- 
based agency or consortia thereof desiring 
to receive a. grant under this part shall form 
a partnership consisting of 1 or more educa- 
tion institutions and 1 or more local govern- 
ment or community-based agencies. 

(B) EXCEPTION.—The provisions of sub- 
paragraph (A) shall not apply if the appli- 
cant is (A) an education institution that 
plans to provide service opportunities solely 
within an education institution; or (B) an 
education institution that has formed a 
partnership with 1 or more private business- 
es to conduct an educational partnership 
program. 

(2) CONTENT OF APPLICATION.—Applicants 
shall apply to the State educational agency 
at such time and in such manner as the 
State educational agency may reasonably 
require. Each such application shall— 
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(A) contain a written agreement between 
the institution with which participants or 
school volunteers are affiliated and 1 or 
more representatives of the community or 
education institution where service oppor- 
tunities will be provided stating that the 
program was jointly developed by the par- 
ties and that the program will be jointly ere- 
cuted by the parties; 

(B) specify the membership and role of an 
advisory committee consisting of represent- 
atives of community agencies, service re- 
cipients, youth serving agencies, students, 
parents, teachers, administrators, school 
board members, labor, and business; 

(C) describe the goals of the program, in- 
cluding goals that are quantifiable, measur- 
able, and demonstrate benefits to the par- 
ticipants or school volunteers and the com- 
munity; 

(D) set forth the service opportunities to 
be provided; 

(E) describe how the participants or 
school volunteers will be recruited, includ- 
ing any special efforts to recruit out-of- 
school youth with the assistance of commu- 
nity-based agencies; 

(F) describe how participants or school 
volunteers were or will be involved in the 
design and operation of the program; 

(G) state the name, if available, qualifica- 
tions, and responsibilities of the coordina- 
tor of any program assisted under this Part; 

(H) describe preservice and inservice 
training to be provided to supervisors and 
participants or school volunteers; 

(I) describe the means by which exemplary 
service will be recognized; 

(J) describe potential resources that will 
permit continuation of the program, if 
needed, upon the conclusion of Federal 
funding; and 

(K) contain assurances that, before a 
placement of a participant or school volun- 
teer is made, the program will consult with 
any local labor organization representing 
employees in the area who are engaged in 
the same or similar work as that proposed to 
be carried out by such program. 

(3) STUDENT COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAM.— 
If the applicant plans to operate a student 
community service program, in addition to 
the above information, each applicant 
shall— 

(A) describe an age-appropriate learning 
component for participants that includes, 
but is not limited to, a chance for partici- 
pants to reflect on service experiences and 
expected learning outcomes; 

(B) describe whether or not the partici- 
pants will receive academic credit for par- 
ticipation; 

(C) set forth the target numbers of stu- 
dents and out-of-school youth who will par- 
ticipate in the program assisted under this 
part and the target numbers of hours of serv- 
ice such participants will provide individ- 
ually and as a group; 

(D) describe the proportion of expected 
participants who are educationally or eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, including partici- 
pants with handicapping conditions; 

(E) describe the ages or grade levels of ex- 
pected participants; 

(F) include other relevant demographic in- 
formation about expected participants; and 

(G) provide assurances that participants 
will be provided with information on 
VISTA, the Peace Corps (as established by 
the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et sed.) 
chapter 30 of title 38, United States Code, 
chapter 106 of title 10, United States Code, 
full-time Youth Service Corps and National 
Service Demonstration programs funded 
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under this Act, and other service options 
and their benefits, such as student loan de- 
ferment and forgiveness, as appropriate. 

(b) APPROVAL.— 

(1) STUDENT COMMUNITY SERVICE PRO- 
GRAMS.—In the case of student community 
service programs, the State educational 
agency shall approve only local applications 
describing programs that provide— 

(A) an age-appropriate learning compo- 
nent for participants to reflect on service ex- 
periences; 

(B) preservice and inservice training for 
both supervisors and participants involving 
representatives of the community where 
service opportunities will be provided; and 

(C) evidence that participants will make a 
sustained commitment to the service 
project. 

(2) SCHOOL VOLUNTEER AND PARTNERSHIP 
PROGRAMS.—In the case of school volunteer 
and partnership programs, the State educa- 
tional agency shall only approve local appli- 
cations describing programs that provide— 

(A) preservice and inservice training for 
both supervisors and school volunteers; 

(B) opportunities for school volunteers to 
work with at-risk children or their teachers. 

(c) PRIORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In providing assistance 
pursuant to this part, the State educational 
agency shall give priority to applications 
describing— 

(A) programs which involve participants 
in the design and operation of the program; 

(B) programs in greatest need of assist- 
ance, such as programs targeting low- 
income areas; 

(C) programs which involve individuals of 
different ages, races, sexes, ethnic groups, 
and economic backgrounds serving together; 


and 

(D) in the case of applicants that are edu- 
cational institutions, programs that are in- 
tegrated into the academic program. 

(2) SCHOOL VOLUNTEER AND PARTNERSHIP 
PROGRAM.—In the case of a school volunteer 
and partnership program, the State educa- 
tional agency shall give priority to applica- 
tions describing programs— 

(A) involving older Americans as school 
volunteers; 

(B) involving a partnership between an 
educational institution and a private busi- 
ness in the community; or 

(C) which focus on drug and alcohol abuse 
prevention, school drop-out prevention, or 
nutrition and health education. 

(d) DuRATION.—Grants to local applicants 
under this part may be for up to a 3-year 
period and are renewable for a second 
period of up to 3 years to expand or improve 
an existing program or to initiate a new 
program. 

SEC. 107. FEDERAL SHARE. 

(a) FEDERAL SHARE.— 

(1) REQUIREMENTS FOR STATES.—Funds pro- 
vided pursuant to this part shall not be used 
by a State to pay more than 75 percent of 
Pr costs of programs assisted under this 
t 

(2) REQUIREMENT FOR LOCAL APPLICANTS.— 

(A) LIMITATION ON FUNDS.—Funds provided 
pursuant to this part may not be used by a 
local applicant to pay more than— 

(i) 80 percent of the costs of programs as- 
sisted under this title for the first year in 
which the applicant receives funds under 
this part; 

(ii) 70 percent of the costs of programs as- 
sisted under this title for the second year in 
which the applicant receives funds under 
this part; 

(iii) 60 percent of the costs of programs as- 
sisted under this title for the third year in 
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which the applicant receives funds under 
this part; and 

(iv) 50 percent of the costs of programs as- 
sisted under this title for the fourth and 
each succeeding year in which the applicant 
receives funds under this part. 

(B) PAYMENT BY LOCAL APPLICANT.— 

(i) NoN-FEDERAL SOURCES.—The portion of 
the costs of programs assisted under this 
part that are to be paid by a local applicant 
from sources other than Federal funds may 
be paid in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated. 

(ii) PRIVATE PROFITMAKING ORGANIZATIONS. — 
If the portion of the costs of programs assist- 
ed under this part to be paid by a local ap- 
plicant from sources other than Federal 
funds are paid by private profitmaking or- 
ganizations then subsection (a) shall be ap- 
plied by substituting— 

(I) “85 percent” for “80 percent”; 

(II) “75 percent" for “70 percent"; and 

(III) “65 percent” for “60 percent”. 

SEC. 108. USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) STATES.— 

(1) ADMINISTRATION,—States shall use no 
more than 20 percent of funds allocated 
under section 104 for the costs of adminis- 
tration, including training, technical assist- 
ance, curriculum development, and. coordi- 
nation activities. 

(2) SCHOOL VOLUNTEER AND PARTNERSHIP 
PROGRAMS,—States shall use no more than 10 
percent of funds allocated under section 104 
for school volunteer and partnership pro- 
grams. 

(b) Locat APPLICANTS.—Local applicants 
may use funds provided under this part for 
supervision of participants, program ad- 
ministration, training, reasonable transpor- 
tation costs, insurance, and other reasona- 
ble expenses. 

(c) STIPENDS.—Funds provided under this 
part shall not be used to pay any stipend, al- 
lowance, or other financial support to any 
participant except reimbursement for trans- 
portation, meals, and other reasonable out- 
of-pocket expenses incident to participation 
in a program assisted under this part. 

SEC. 109. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES. 

(a) CLEARINGHOUSES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary, in consul- 
tation with the National Service Board au- 
thorized under title IV of this Act, is author- 
ized to fund one or more national or region- 
al clearinghouses on service. 

(2) PUBLIC AND PRIVATE NONPROFIT AGEN- 
CIES, —Public and private nonprofit agencies 
with ertensive erperience in student com- 
munity service and school volunteer and 
partnership programs shall be eligible to re- 
ceive funds under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. 

(3) FUNCTION OF CLEARINGHOUSES.—Nation- 
al and regional clearinghouses funded under 
paragraph (1) shall provide information, 
curriculum materials, technical assistance, 
and training to States and local entities eli- 
gible to receive fund: under this part. 

(b) GRANTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary, in consul- 
tation with the Board of Directors for the 
Corporation for National Service as estab- 
lished under section 403, is authorized to 
make grants to fund national model youth 
service programs. 

(2) ELIGIBILITY.—States, education institu- 
tions, local government agencies, communi- 
ty-based agencies, or consortia of the above 
organizations shall be eligible to receive 
grants under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion. 

(3) DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION.—The 
Secretary shall widely disseminate informa- 
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tion about national model youth service 
programs funded under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection. 

(c) INNOVATIVE CURRICULUM MATERIALS.— 
The Secretary is authorized to make grants 
for the development of innovative curricu- 
lum materials for use in student community 
service and school volunteer partnership 
programs. 

SEC. 110. EVALUATION. 

(a) EVALUATION.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide, through grants or contracts, for the 
continuing evaluation of programs assisted 
under this part, including evaluations that 
measure and evaluate the impact of pro- 
grams authorized by this part, in order to 
determine program effectiveness in achiev- 
ing stated goals in general and in relation 
to cost, the impact on related programs, and 
the structure and mechanisms for delivery. 
Such evaluations shall include, where ap- 
propriate, comparisons with appropriate 
control groups composed of individuals who 
have not participated in such programs. 
Evaluations shall be conducted by individ- 
uals not directly involved in the administra- 
tion of the program evaluated. 

(b) STANDARDS.—The Secretary shall devel- 
op and publish general standards for eval- 
uation of program effectiveness in achieving 
the objectives of this part. 

(c) INPUT.—In carrying out evaluations 
under this part, the Secretary shall include 
the opinions of program participants and 
members of the communities where services 
are delivered concerning the strengths and 
weaknesses of such programs. 

(d) PUBLICATION.—The Secretary shall pub- 
lish summaries of the results of evaluations 
of program impact and effectiveness no 
later than 60 days after the completion of 
such evaluation. 

(e) OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY.—All studies, 
evaluations, proposals, and data produced 
or developed with assistance under this part 
shall become the property of the United 
States. 

SEC. 111. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this part, $65,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1991, and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for each of the 4 succeeding years. 

PART B—HIGHER EDUCATION 
SEC. 121. INNOVATIVE PROJECTS FOR COMMUNITY 
SERVICE. 

Part C of Title X of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1135e et seq.) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"PART C—INNOVATIVE PROJECTS FOR 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 
"STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

"SEC. 1061. It is the purpose of this part to 
support innovative projects to determine the 
feasibility of encouraging student participa- 
tion in community service activities before, 
during, or after the completion of such stu- 
dent's higher education. 

"INNOVATIVE PROJECTS FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE 

"SEC. 1062. (a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The 
Secretary is authorized, in accordance with 
the provisions of this part, to make grants 
to, and contracts with, institutions of higher 
education (including combinations of such 
institutions), and other public agencies and 
nonprofit organizations working in partner- 
ship with institutions of higher education, 
for purposes including, but not limited to— 

"(1) encouraging students to participate 
in community service activities that will en- 
gender a sense of social responsibility and 
commitment to the community; 

"(2) creating opportunities for students to 
engage in community service activities in 
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erchange for financial assistance that re- 
duces the debt acquired by students in the 
course of completing postsecondary educa- 
tion; 

"(3) encouraging student-initiated and 
student-designed community service 
projects; and 

"(4) encouraging the integration of com- 
munity service into academic curricula. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

"SEC. 1063. (a) APPLICATION.—No grant 
may be made, and no contract may be en- 
tered into, under section 1062 unless an ap- 
plication is made to the Director of the 
Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education (hereinafter referred to as the 
"Director") at such time, in such manner, 
and contained or accompanied by such in- 
formation as the Director may reasonably 
require. 

"(b) Consistent with the provisions of sec- 
tion 1003(c), the National Board of the Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Edu- 
cation shall advise the Director on pro- 
grams, priorities, and the selection of 
projects developed under the authority of 
section 1062. 

"(c) TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES.—(1) The Secre- 
tary may appoint, for terms not to exceed 3 
years, without regard to the provisions of 
title 5 of the United. States Code governing 
appointments in the competitive service, 
technical employees to administer this title 
who may be paid without regard to the pro- 
visions of chapter 51, and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of such title relating to classifica- 
tion and General Schedule pay rates. 

“(2) The Secretary may appoint no more 
than 1 technical employee for each 
$2,000,000 appropriated under section 1064. 

"(d) The provisions of section 1004(b) 
shall apply to grants made under section 
1062. 

“(e) Nothing in this part shall be con- 
strued as requiring an institution of higher 
education to offer academic credit as a re- 
quirement of receiving assistance under this 
part. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

"SEC. 1064. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out this part, 
$35,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 4 
succeeding years." 


PART C—STATE STUDENT INCENTIVE GRANT 
AND WORK STUDY PROGRAMS 
SEC. 131. ADDITIONAL RESERVATION FOR CAMPUS- 
BASED COMMUNITY WORK LEARNING 
STUDY JOBS. 

Section 415B(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1070c-1(a)) is amend- 
ed by inserting the following new paragraph 
at the end thereof: 

"(3)(A) In the event the appropriation for 
this subpart exceeds $75,000,000, the Secre- 
tary shall, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 415(C)(b)(3)(A), allot 50 percent of 
such excess to the States for the purpose de- 
scribed in section 415(C)(b)( 3)(B). 

"(B) The Secretary shall make the allot- 
ment required under subparagraph (A) on 
the basis of the number of students partici- 
pating in campus-based community work 
learning study jobs assisted under this sub- 
part in each State as compared to the total 
number of students participating in such 
jobs in all States. 

SEC. 132. WORK STUDY PROGRAMS. 

(a) Work STUDY  PROGRAMS.—Section 
443(b)(5) of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (42 U.S.C. 2753(b)(5)) is amended by 
striking “and 70 percent for academic year 
1990-1991" and inserting "70 percent for 
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academic years 1990-1991 and 1991-1992, 
and 60 percent for academic year 1992- 
1993”. 

(b) COMMUNITY SERVICE LEARNING PRO- 
GRAMS.—Section 443(b)(5)(B) of the Act is 
amended by striking “90” and inserting 
“100”. 


PART D—PUBLICATION 
SEC. 141. INFORMATION FOR STUDENTS. 
(a) Section 485(aJ(1) of the Higher Educa- 


tion Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1092(a)(1)) (here- 
after in this part referred to as the "Act") is 
mended. 


a — 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (J); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (K) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the word “and”; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

"(L) the terms and conditions under 
which students receiving guaranteed stu- 
dent loans under part B of this title or 
direct student loans under part E of this 
title, or both, may— 

i) obtain deferral of the repayment of the 
principal and interest for service under the 
Peace Corps Act (as established by the Peace 
Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.)) or under 
the Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973 
(42 U.S.C. 4951 et seq.), or for comparable 
full-time service as a volunteer for a tar- 
exempt organization of demonstrated. effec- 
tiveness, and 

ii / obtain partial cancellation of the stu- 
dent loan for service under the Peace Corps 
Act (as established by the Peace Corps Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.)) or under the Domes- 
tic Volunteer Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 
4951 et seg.) . 

(b) Section 487(a)(7) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 
1094(a)(7)) is amended by inserting before 
the period a comma and the following: “par- 
ticularly the requirements of subsection 
(a)(1)(L) of such section”. 

SEC. 142. EXIT COUNSELING FOR BORROWERS. 

Section 485(b) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 
1092(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of para- 
graph (1); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and “and”; and 

(3) by adding the following new paragraph 
after paragraph (2): 

“(3) the terms and conditions under which 
the student may obtain partial cancellation 
or defer repayment of the principal and in- 
terest for service under the Peace Corps Act 
(as established by the Peace Corps Act (22 
U.S.C. 2501 et seq.)) or under the Domestic 
Volunteer Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 4951 
et seq.) or for comparable full-time service as 
a volunteer for a taz-exempt organization of 
demonstrated effectiveness.”. 

SEC. 143. DEPARTMENT INFORMATION ON DEFER- 
MENTS AND CANCELLATIONS. 

Section 485(d) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 
1092(d)) is amended by inserting the follow- 
ing before the last full sentence: “The Secre- 
tary shall provide information on the specif- 
ic terms and conditions under which stu- 
dents may obtain partial cancellation or 
defer repayment of loans for service under 
the Peace Corps Act (as established by the 
Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.)) and 
Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973 (42 
U.S.C. 4951 et seq.) or for comparable full- 
time service as a volunteer with a tar- 
exempt organization of demonstrated effec- 
tiveness, shall indicate (in terms of the Fed- 
eral minimum wage) the maximum level of 
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compensation and allowances which a stu- 
dent borrower may receive from a tar- 
exempt organization to qualify for a defer- 
ment, and shall explicitly state that students 
may qualify for such partial cancellations 
or deferments when they serve as a paid em- 
ployee of a tar-erempt organization. ". 

SEC. 144. — d DEFERMENTS AND CANCELLA- 

Section 485B(a) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 
1092b(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking "and" at the end of para- 
graph (3); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and "and"; and 

(3) by adding the following new paragraph 
after paragraph (4): 

"(5) the exact amount of loans partially 
canceled or in deferment for service under 
the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.)), 
for service under the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 4951 et seq.), 
and for comparable full-time service as a 
volunteer for a tax-ezempt organization of 
demonstrated effectiveness. ”. 

PART E—DIRECT LOANS TO STUDENTS IN 

INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SEC. 151. LOAN CANCELLATION AUTHORIZED. 

(a) Section 465(a)(2) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C.1087ee(a)(2)) 
(hereafter in this part referred to as the 
“Act”) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (D); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (E) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new clause: 

"(F) as a full-time volunteer in service 
comparable to service referred to in sub- 
paragraph (E) for an organization of dem- 
onstrated effectiveness which is exempt from 
taxation under section 501(c)(3) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code 1986. 

(b) Section 465(a)(3)(A) of the Act (20 
U.S.C. 1087ee(a)(3)(A)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "or" at the end of 
clause (iii); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (iv) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new clause: 

“(v) in the case of service described in sub- 
paragraph (F) of paragraph (2) at the rate of 
15 percent for the first or second year of 
such service and 20 percent of the third or 
fourth year of such service. 

SEC. 152. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by sections 2 and 3 
of this part shall apply only to loans made 
to cover the costs of instruction for periods 
of enrollment beginning on or after 30 days 
after the date of enactment of this part to 
individuals who are new borrowers on that 
date. 


PART F—LOAN FORGIVENESS 
SEC. 161. LOAN FORGIVENESS. 
(a) STUDENT VOLUNTEER.—Section 


427(a)(2)(B)(ii) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1077(a)(2)(B)(ii)) (hereaf- 
ter in this Act referred to as the "Act") is 
amended by inserting after “that” a comma 
and the following: “subject to the provisions 
of subparagraph (H),”. 

(2) Section 427(aJ(2) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 
1077(a)(2)(BJ)(ii) is amended by— 

(A) striking out "and" at the end of sub- 
paragraph (GJ; 

(B) redesignating subparagraph (H) as 
subparagraph (I); and 
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(C) inserting after subparagraph (GJ the 
following new subparagraph (H): 

“(H) provides (subject to section 432(j)) in 
the case of any student borrower who, prior 
to the beginning of the repayment period, 
agrees in writing to volunteer for service 
under the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et 
seq.) or under the Domestic Volunteer Serv- 
ice Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 4951 et seg.) or for 
comparable full-time service as a volunteer 
with a tax exempt organization of demon- 
strative effectiveness for the payment by the 
United States of the percent of the amount 
of loans specified in section 432(j), and”. 

(b)(1) Section 428(b)(1)(D) of the Act (20 
U.S.C. 1078(b)(1)(D)) is amended by insert- 
ing after “paragraph” the following: “and 
subject to subparagraph (V 

(2) Section 428(b)(1) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 
1078(6)(1)(D)) is amended by— 

(A) striking out “and” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (T); 

(B) striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (U) and by inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and "and"; and 

(C) adding at the end thereof the following 
new subparagraph: 

provides (subject to section 432(j)) in 
the case of any student borrower who, prior 
to the beginning of the repayment period, 
agrees in writing to serve as a volunteer for 
service under the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 
2501 et seq.) or under the Domestic Volun- 
teer Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 4951 et 
seq.) or for comparable full-time service as a 
volunteer with a tax-exempt organization of 
demonstrated effectiveness for the payment 
by the United States of the percent of the 
amount of loans specified in section 
4326).". 

(c) Section 432 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 1082) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(j) PARTIAL CANCELLATION AUTHORITY.—(1) 
The Secretary shall enter into an agreement 
with any student borrower described in sec- 
tion 427(a)(2)(H) or 428(b)(1)(V) under 
which the borrower agrees to serve as a vol- 
unteer under the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 
2501 et seq.) or under the Domestic Volun- 
teer Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 4951 et 
seq.) or for comparable full-time service as a 
volunteer with a tax-exempt organization of 
demonstrated effectiveness. 

"(2) The agreement under paragraph (1) 
shall contain provisions designed to assure 


"(A) the Secretary will assume the obliga- 
tion of paying the percent of any loan made, 
insured, or guaranteed under this part pur- 
suant to the schedule described in para- 
graph (5); and 

"(B) the student borrower who fails to vol- 
unteer for service in accordance with the 
agreement will assume the obligation of 
paying the amount of any such loan attrib- 
utable to the period for which the student 
borrower failed to comply with the agree- 
ment. 

% The Secretary shall in each fiscal year 
pay to the holder of each loan for which the 
Secretary assumes responsibility under this 
subsection the amount specified in para- 
graph (5). 

“(4) The Secretary shall waive or suspend 
any obligation of service or payment of any, 
or any part of, the loan to which the United 
States is entitled under paragraph (2)(A) 
whenever the Secretary determines that com- 
pliance by an individual with the agreement 
is impossible or would involve extreme hard- 
ship to the individual. : 

"(5)(A) The percent of a loan which shall 
be paid by the United States under para- 
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graph (2)(A) of this subsection is 15 percent 
for the first or second year of service and 20 
percent for the third or fourth year of service 
described in paragraph (1). 

"(B) If a portion of the loan is paid by the 
Secretary under this subsection for any year, 
the entire amount of interest on such loan 
which accrues for such year shall be paid by 
the Secretary. 

"(C) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to authorize refunding of any re- 
payment on the loan. 

SEC. 162. EFFECTIVE DATE. 


The amendments made by section 161 of 
this part shall apply only to loans made to 
cover the costs of instruction for periods of 
enrollment beginning on or after 30 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act to in- 
dividuals who are new borrowers on that 
date. 


TITLE II—YOUTH SERVICE CORPS 
SEC. 201. SHORT TITLE. 


This title may be cited as the "American 
Conservation and Youth Service Corps Act 
of 1989". 

SEC. 202. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title— 

(1) BoARD.—The term “Board” means the 
National Service Board established under 
title IV. 

(2) CREW LEADER.—The term “crew leader" 
means a. participant who assists in the su- 
pervision of other participants engaged in 
work projects pursuant to this Act. 

(3) CREW SUPERVISOR.—The term "crew su- 
pervisor" means the adult staff individual 
who is responsible for supervising a crew of 
participants, including the crew leader. 

(4) INDIAN LANDS.—The term “Indian 
lands” means any real property owned by 
an Indian tribe, any real property held in 
trust by the United States for Indian tribes, 
and any real property held by Indian tribes 
that is subject to restrictions on alienation 
imposed by the United States. 

(5) INDIAN TRIBE.—The term “Indian tribe” 
means an Indian tribe, band, nation, or 
other group that is recognized as an Indian 
tribe by the Secretary of the Interior. Such 
term also includes a Native village corpora- 
tion, regional corporation, and Native 
group established pursuant to the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 
1701 et seq.). 

(6) LOCAL APPLICANT.—The term “local ap- 
plicant” means a public or private non- 
profít agency that has applied to administer 
a program funded under this title. 

(7) PARTICIPANT.—The term “participant” 
means an individual enrolled in a program 
funded under this title. 

(8) PLACEMENT.—The term "placement" 
means the matching of a participant or 
crew with a specific project. 

(9) PROGRAM. Ine term “program” means 
an activity carried out under this title. 

(10) PROGRAM AGENCY.—The term 
gram agency” means— 

(A) a Federal or State agency designated 
to manage a program in a State; 

(B) the governing body of an Indian tribe; 
or 

(C) a local applicant administering a pro- 
gram funded under this title. 

(11) PROJECT.—The term “project” means 
an activity that results in a specific identifi- 
able service or product that otherwise would 
not be done with existing funds, and that 
does not duplicate the routine services or 
functions of the employer to whom partici- 
pants are assigned. 


pro- 
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(12) PUBLIC LANDS.—The term “public 
lands" means any lands or waters (or inter- 
est therein) owned or administered by the 
United States or by an agency or instrumen- 
tality of a State or local government. 

(13) STATE.—The term "State" means each 
of the several States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, the Federated States of Micronesia, 
the Republic of the Marshall Islands, or 
Palau. 

(14) SUMMER PROGRAM.—The term “summer 
program" means a program authorized 
under this title that is limited to the months 
of June, July, and August. 

(15) YOUTH SERVICE CORPS PROGRAM.—The 
term “youth service corps program” means a 
program, such as a conservation corps or 
human services corps, that offers full-time, 
productive work (to be financed through sti- 
pends) with visible community benefits in a 
natural resource or human service setting 
and that gives participants a mix of work 
experience, basic and life skills, education, 
training, and support services. 

SEC. 203. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Board is authorized, 
in accordance with this title, to provide a 
grant to a State or local applicant to create 
or expand full-time or summer youth service 
corps programs. 

(b) TERM OF GRANT.—The term of such 
grant shall be for a period not greater than 
three years. 

(c) RENEWING GRANT.—The Board may 
renew such grant for an additional three- 
year 
SEC. 204. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS. 

(a) COMPETITIVE GRANT.—The Board may 
make competitive grants to States that have 
submitted applications under section 205. 

(b) DIRECT GRANTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If a State does not apply 
for assistance under this title, the Board 
may make a grant directly to a local appli- 
cant in such State. 

(2) EVALUATION.—The Board shall apply the 
criteria described in section 205 in evaluat- 
ing such local applicant. 

(c) LIMITATION.— 

(1) CAPITAL EQUIPMENT.—Not more than 10 
percent of the amount of funds made avail- 
able to a program agency under section 219 
may be used for the purchase of major cap- 
ital equipment. 

(2) ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES.—Not more 
than 15 percent of the amount of funds 
made available to a program agency under 
section 219 may be used for administrative 
expenses. 

(3) SUMMER PROGRAMS.—Not more than 10 
percent of the amount of funds made avail- 
able to a State under section 219 may be 
used for summer Youth Service Corps pro- 
grams. 

SEC. 205. STATE APPLICATION. 

(a) SUBMISSION OF APPLICATION.—In order 
to receive a grant under section 219, a State 
shall submit an application to the Board at 
such time and in such manner as the Board 
may reasonably require. 

(b) CONTENT OF APPLICATION FOR A STATE.— 
In such application, the State shall de- 
scribe— 

(1) any Youth Service Corps program pro- 
posed to be conducted directly by such State 
with funds provided under section 219; and 

(2) any grant program to entities within 
such State proposed to be conducted by such 
State with funds provided under section 219. 

(c) CONTENT OF APPLICATION FOR A STATE OR 
LOCAL APPLICANT.—In order to receive funds 
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under section 219 to directly conduct a 
Youth Service Corps program pursuant to 
section 204 (a) or (b), each applicant shall 
include in the application for such funds— 

(1) a comprehensive description of the ob- 
jectives and performance goals for the pro- 
gram, a plan for managing and funding the 
program, and a description of the types of 
projects to be carried out, including a de- 
scription of the types and duration of train- 
ing and eid experience to be provided by 
such progra 

27 4 A for certification of the training 
skills acquired by participants and award of 
academic credit to participants for compe- 
tencies developed from training programs or 
work experience obtained under this title; 

(3) an estimate of the number of partici- 
pants and crew leaders necessary for the 
proposed projects, the length of time that the 
services of such participants and crew lead- 
ers will be required, the support services that 
will be required for such participants and 
crew leaders, and a plan for recruiting such 
participants, including educationally and 
economically disadvantaged youth and 
youth who have recently left foster care; 

(4) a list of requirements to be imposed on 
such sponsoring organization of an individ- 
ual serving in a program or project under 
this title, including a requirement that a 
sponsoring organization that invests in a 
project under this title by making a cash 
contribution or by providing free training of 
an individual participating in such pro- 
gram or project shall be given preference 
over a sponsoring organization that does 
not make such an investment; 

(5) a description of the manner of ap- 
pointment of sufficient supervisory staff (in- 
cluding participants who have displayed ez- 
ceptional leadership qualities), who shall in 
turn provide for other central elements of a 
youth corps, such as crew structure and a 
youth development component; 

(6) a description of a plan to ensure the 
on-site presence of knowledgeable and com- 
petent supervision at program facilities; 

(7) a description of the facilities, quarters, 
and board (in the case of residential facili- 
ties), limited and emergency medical care, 
transportation from administrative facili- 
ties to work sites, and other appropriate 
services, supplies, and equipment that will 
be provided by such applicant; 

(8) a description of basic standards of 
work requirements, health, nutrition, sani- 
tation, and safety, and the manner that such 
standards shall be enforced; 

(9) a description of the plan to assign par- 
ticipants to facilities as near to the homes of 
such participants as is reasonable and prac- 
ticable; 

(10) the assurance that, before a placement 
of a volunteer under this title is made, the 
program agency will consult with any local 
labor organization representing employees 
in the area who are engaged in the same or 
similar work as that proposed to be carried 
out by such program; and 

(11) such other information as the Board 
may prescribe. 

(d) GRANT PROGRAM.—Each State desiring 
to receive funds under this title to conduct a 
grant program pursuant to subsection (b)(2) 
Shall describe in its application how— 

(1) local applicants will be evaluated; 

(2) service programs in the State will be 
coordinated; 

(3) economically and. educationally disad- 
vantaged youth, including youth who have 
left foster care, will be recruited; 

(4) programs will be evaluated; 

(5) the State will encourage cooperation 
among programs and the appropriate State 
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job training coordinating council estab- 
lished under the Job Training and Partner- 
ship Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.); 

(6) such State will certify the training 
skills acquired by each participant and the 
credit to each participant for competencies 
developed from training programs or work 
experience obtained under this title; and 

(7) before any placement of a volunteer 
under this Act is made, the State will ensure 
that program agencies consult with each 
local labor organization representing em- 
ployees in the area who are engaged in the 
same or similar work as the work that is 
proposed. to be carried out by such program. 
SEC. 206. FOCUS OF PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Programs funded under 
this title may carry out projects that— 

(1) in the case of conservation corps pro- 
grams, focus on— 

(A) conservation, rehabilitation, and im- 
provement of wildlife habitat, rangelands, 
parks, and recreational areas; 

(B) urban revitalization, and historical 
and cultural site preservation; 

(C) fish culture, habitat maintenance and 
improvement, and other fishery assistance; 

(D) road and trail maintenance and im- 
provement; 

(E) erosion, flood, drought, and storm 
damage assistance and controls; 

(F) stream, lake, waterfront harbor, and 
port improvement; 

(GJ) wetlands protection and pollution 
control; 

(H) insect, disease, rodent, and fire pre- 
vention and control; 

(I) the improvement of abandoned rail- 
road beds and rights-of-way; 

(J) energy conservation projects, renew- 
able resource enhancement, and recovery of 
biomass; 

(K) reclamation and improvement of 
strip-mined land; and 

(L) forestry, nursery, and. cultural oper- 
ations; or 

(2) in the case of human services corps 
programs, include service in— 

(A) State, local, and. regional governmen- 
tal agencies; 

(B) nursing homes, hospices, senior cen- 
ters, hospitals, local libraries, parks, recre- 
ational facilities, day care centers, programs 
serving individuals with handicapped con- 
ditions, and schools; 

(C) law enforcement agencies, and penal 
and probation systems; 

(D) private nonprofit organizations that 
primarily focus on social service; 

(E) activities that focus on the rehabilita- 
tion or improvement of public facilities, 
neighborhood improvements, literacy train- 
ing that benefits educationally disadvan- 
taged individuals, weatherization of and 
basic repairs to low-income housing, energy 
conservation (including solar energy tech- 
niques), removal of architectural barriers to 
access by handicapped individuals to public 
facilities, and conservation, maintenance, 
or restoration of natural resources on pub- 
licly held lands; and 

(F) any other nonpartisan civic activities 
and services that the Board determines to be 
of a substantial social benefit in meeting 
unmet human, educational, or environmen- 
tal needs (particularly needs related to pov- 
erty) or in the community where volunteer 
service is to be performed. 

(b) INELIGIBLE SERVICE  CATEGORIES.—In 
order to be eligible to receive assistance 
under this title, the service projects referred 
to in subsection (a) shall not be conducted 
by any— 
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(1) business organized for profit; 

(2) labor union; 

(3) partisan political organization; 

(4) organization engaged in religious ac- 
tivities, unless such project does not involve 
any religious functions; or 

(5) domestic or personal service company 
or organization. 

(c) LIMITATION ON SERVICE.—No participant 
shall perform services in any project for 
more than a 1-year period. 

SEC. 207. RELATED PROGRAMS. 

An activity administered under the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, that is operated for the 
same purpose as a program eligible to be 
carried out under this title, is encouraged to 
use services available under this title. 

SEC. 208. PUBLIC LANDS OR INDIAN LANDS, 

(a) LIMITATION.—The Board shall only fund 
programs that involve projects on public 
lands or Indian lands or that provide a 
public benefit. 

(b) REVIEW OF APPLICATIONS.—The Board 
shall consult with the Department of the In- 
terior in reviewing applications proposing 
programs or projects on public lands or 
Indian lands. 

(c) CONSISTENCY.—A project carried out 
under this title for conservation, rehabilita- 
tion, or improvement of any public lands or 
Indian lands shall be consistent with— 

(1) the provisions of law and policies re- 
lating to the management and administra- 
tion of such lands, and all other applicable 
provisions of law; and 

(2) all management, operational and 
other plans and. documents that govern the 
administration of such lands. 

(d) RESERVATION OF FUNDS.—The Board 
shall reserve not more than 5 percent of 
funds appropriated under section 219 for 
Federal disaster relief programs. 

SEC. 209. TRAINING AND EDUCATION SERVICES. 

(a) ASSESSMENT OF SKILLS.—Each program 
agency shall assess the educational level of 
participants at the time of entrance into the 
program, using any available records or 
simplified assessment means or methodolo- 


(b) ENHANCEMENT OF SKILLS.—Each pro- 
gram agency shall through programs and 
projects administered under this title, en- 
hance the educational skills of participants 
in the program. 

(c) PROVISION OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING AND 
EDUCATION.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT.—A program agency shall 
use not less than 10 percent of the funds 
made available to such agency to provide in- 
service training and educational materials 
and services for participants and individ- 
uals serving in a project. 

(2) AGREEMENTS FOR ACADEMIC STUDY.—A 
program agency that is receiving assistance 
under this Act may enter into arrangements 
with academic institutions or education 


(B) community colleges; 

(C) 4-year colleges; 

(D) area vocational-technical schools; and 

(E) community based organizations; 
for academic study by a participant in order 
for such participant or individual to up- 
grade literacy skills, to obtain a high school 
diploma or the equivalent of such diploma, 
to obtain a college degree, or to enhance em- 
ployable skills. 

(3) CouwsELING.—Career and educational 
guidance and counseling shall be provided 
to a participant during a period of in-serv- 
ice training as described in this subsection. 

(4) PRIORITY FOR PARTICIPANTS WITHOUT 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMAS.—A participant who 
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has not obtained a high school diploma or 
the equivalent of such diploma shall have 
priority to receive services under this sub- 
section. 

(d) PosT-SERVICE EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) USE OF FUNDS.—A program or project re- 
ceiving funds under section 219 shall use 
not less than 10 percent of such funds to 
meet the requirements of section 215 for 
post-service education and training assist- 
ance. 

(2) Activitiss.—The activities conducted 
under this section may include activities 
available to an eligible participant under 
in-service education and training assistance 
programs, career and vocational counseling, 
assistance in entering a program under the 
Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 
1501 et seq.), and assistance for other activi- 
ties considered appropriate for such partici- 
pant by the appropriate program agency 
and the Board. 

(e) STANDARDS AND PROCEDURES.— 

(1) CONSISTENCY WITH STATE AND LOCAL RE- 
QUIREMENTS.—Appropriate State and local of- 
ficials shall certify that standards and. pro- 
cedures with respect to the awarding of aca- 
demic credit and the certification of educa- 
tional attainment in programs conducted 
under subsection (c) are consistent with the 
requirements of applicable State and local 
law and regulations. 

(2) ACADEMIC STANDARDS.—Such standards 
and procedures shall specify that an indi- 
vidual serving in a program or project 
under this title— 

(A) who is not a high school graduate shall 
participate in an educational curriculum so 
that such individual can earn a high school 
diploma or the equivalent of such diploma; 
and 

(B) may arrange to receive academic 
credit in recognition of the education and 
skills obtained from service satisfactorily 
completed. 

SEC. 210. AMOUNT OF AWARD. 

In determining the amount of funds to be 
awarded to an applicant under this title, the 
Board shall consider— 

(1) the proportion of the unemployed 
youth population of the area to be served; 
and 

(2) the type of project or service proposed 
to be carried out with funds appropriated 
under this title. 

SEC. 211. MATCHING REQUIREMENT. 

fa) FEDERAL SHARE.—The Federal share of 
the cost of programs assisted under this title 
shall not exceed 75 percent. 

(b) STATE OR LOCAL APPLICANT.—The State 
or local applicant share of the costs of pro- 
grams assisted under this title shall be at 
least 25 percent. 

SEC, 212. PREFERENCE FOR CERTAIN PROJECTS. 

In the approval of applications for pro- 
grams and projects submitted under section 
205, the Board shall give preference to pro- 
grams and projects that— 

(1) will provide long-term benefits to the 
public; 

(2) will instill a work ethic and a sense of 
public service in the participants; 

(3) will be labor intensive, and involve 
youth operating in crews; 

(4) can be planned and initiated promptly; 
and 

(5) will enhance skills development and 
educational level and opportunities for the 
participants. 

SEC. 213. EFFECT OF ALLOWANCES ON ELIGIBILITY 
FOR OTHER FEDERAL ASSISTANCE. 

Living allowances and benefits received 

under this title by an economically disad- 
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vantaged youth, as defined in section 4(8) of 
the Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 
1503(8)), shall be disregarded in determining 
the eligibility of the family of the youth for, 
and the amount of, any Federal benefits 
based on need. 

SEC. 214. AGE AND CITIZENSHIP CRITERIA FOR EN- 

ROLLMENT. 


Enrollment in programs funded under this 
title shall be limited to individuals who, at 
the time of enrollment, are— 

(1) not less than 16 years or more than 25 
years of age, except that summer programs 
may include individuals not less than 15 
years and. not more than 21 years of age at 
the time of the enrollment of such individ- 
uals; and 

(2) citizens or nationals of the United 
States (including those citizens of the Feder- 
ated States of Micronesia, the Republic of 
the Marshall Islands, and Palau) or lawful 
permanent resident aliens of the United 
States. 

SEC. 215. POST-SERVICE BENEFITS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The program agency 
shall provide post-service education and 
training benefits (such as scholarships and 
grants) for each participant in an amount 
not less than $50 per week nor more than 
$100 per week. 

(b) EXCLUSION FROM GROSS INCOME.—For 
purposes of section 61 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986, in the case of an individ- 
ual gross income shall not include any 
amount received as assistance under this 
section. 

SEC. 216. LIVING ALLOWANCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL —Each participant in a 
full-time youth service corps program shall 
receive a living allowance of not less than 
100 percent of the poverty line for a single 
individual (as defined in section 673(2) of 
the Community Services Block Grant Act 
(42 U.S.C. 9902(2))) and. not more than 100 
percent of the amount such participant 
would have earned if such participant had 
been paid at a rate equal to the minimum 
wage for a 40-hour work week under section 
6(a)(1) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 (29 U.S.C. 206(aJ(1)) during the period 
of service of such participant. 

(b) HEALTH INSURANCE.—In addition to the 
living allowance provided under subsection 
(a), each participant in a full-time youth 
service corps shall be provided with health 
insurance. 

(c) FACILITIES, SERVICES, AND SUPPLIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The program agency may 
deduct, from amounts determined under 
subsections (aJ and (b), a reasonable portion 
of the costs of the rates for room and board 
provided at residential facilities for a par- 
ticipant. 

(2) EVALUATION.— The program agency shall 
establish the deductions and rates under 
paragraph (1) after evaluating of costs of 
providing such room and board. 

(3) DUTIES OF PROGRAM AGENCY.—A pro- 
gram agency may provide facilities, quar- 
ters, and board and shall provide limited 
and emergency medical care, health insur- 
ance, transportation from administrative 
facilities to work sites, and other appropri- 
ate services, supplies, and equipment to 
each participant. 

(d) GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT,— 

(1) IN GENERAL —Each program agency 
shall provide such job and. educational guid- 
ance and placement information and assist- 
ance for each participant as may be neces- 
sary. 

(2) COORDINATION WITH OTHER ENTITIES.— 
Such assistance shall be provided in coordi- 
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nation with appropriate State, local, and 

private agencies and organizations. 

SEC. 217. JOINT PROJECTS INVOLVING THE DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR. 

(a) DEVELOPMENT.—The Board may devel- 
op, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Labor, regulations designed to allow, where 
appropriate, joint projects in which activi- 
ties supported by funds authorized under 
section 219 are coordinated with activities 
supported by funds authorized under em- 
ployment and training statutes adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labor (including 
the Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 
1501 et seq.)). 

(b) STANDARDS.—Regulations promulgated 
under paragraph (1) shall provide standards 
for approval of joint projects that meet both 
the purposes of this title and the purposes of 
such employment and training statutes 
under which funds are available to support 
such projects, 

SEC. 218. FEDERAL AND STATE EMPLOYEE STATUS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Participants and crew 
leaders are considered as being responsible 
to, or the responsibility of, the program 
agency administering the project on which 
such participants, crew leaders, and volun- 
teers work. 

(b) NON-FEDERAL EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided in this subsection, a par- 
ticipant or crew leader in a project that re- 
ceives assistance under this title shall not be 
considered a Federal employee and shall not 
be subject to the provisions of law relating 
to Federal employment. 

(2) WORK-RELATED INJURY.—For purposes of 
subchapter I of chapter 81 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to the compensation of 
Federal employees for work injuries, a par- 
ticipant or crew leader serving in a program 
that receives assistance under this title shall 
be considered an employee of the United 
States within the meaning of the term “em- 
ployee" as defined in section 8101 of title 5, 
United States Code, and the provision of 
that subchapter shall apply, except— 

(A) the term "performance of duty", as 
used in such subchapter, shall not include 
an act of a participant or crew leader while 
absent from the assigned post of duty of 
such participant or crew leader, except 
while participating in an activity author- 
ized by or under the direction and supervi- 
sion of a program agency (including an ac- 
tivity while on pass or during travel to or 
from such post of duty); and 

(B) compensation for disability shall not 
begin to accrue until the day following the 
date that the employment of the injured par- 
ticipant or crew leader is terminated. 

(3) TORT CLAIMS PROCEDURE.—For purposes 
of chapter 171 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to tort claims procedure, a 
participant or crew leaders assigned to a 
Youth Service Corps project shall be consid- 
ered an employee of the United States 
within the meaning of the term "employee of 
the government" as defined in section 2671 
of such title. 

(4) ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS.—For pur- 
poses of section 5911 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to allowances for quarters, a 
participant or crew leader shall be consid- 
ered an employee of the United States 
within the meaning of the term “employee” 
as defined in paragraph (3) of subsection (a) 
of that section. 

SEC. 219. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to carry out this title 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, and 1995. 
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TITLE III—NATIONAL SERVICE 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 
SEC. 301. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "National 
and Community Service Demonstration 
Act”. 

SEC. 302. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title— 

(1) BoARD.—The term "Board" means the 
National Service Board authorized under 
title IV. 

(2) ELIGIBLE ORGANIZATION.—The term eli- 
gible organization" means a public or pri- 
vate nonprofit organization engaged in 
meeting human, educational, environmen- 
tal, or public safety needs. 

(3) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.—The 
term "institution of higher education" has 
the same meaning given that term in section 
1201(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 1141(a)). 

(4) PARTICIPANT.—The term “participant” 
means an individual participating in a pro- 
gram under this title. 

(5) PLACEMENT.—The term “placement” 
means the matching of a participant or 
team with a specific project. 

(6) PROGRAM.—The term “program” means 
an activity carried out under this title. 

(7) SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE MEMBER.—The 
term “special senior service member” means 
an individual who is age 60 or over and 
willing to work full-time or part-time in 
conjunction with a full-time national serv- 
ice program. 

(8) SPONSORING ORGANIZATION.—The term 
“sponsoring organization” means an orga- 
nization, eligible to receive assistance under 
this title, that has been selected by a State to 
provide a placement for a participant. 

(9) STATE.—The term "State" means a 
State, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the District of Columbia, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands, the Feder- 
ated States of Micronesia, or Palau. 

SEC. 303. GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 1 year 
from. the date of enactment of this title, the 
Board shall, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title, make grants to States to 
create full-time and part-time national serv- 
ice demonstration programs. 

(b) TERM Or GRANT.—The term of such 
grant shall not extend beyond September 30, 
1995. 

(c) CRITERIA FOR RECEIVING APPLICATIONS.— 
In awarding such grant to a State, the 
Board shall consider— 

(1) the ability of the proposed program of 
such State to serve as an effective model for 
a large-scale national service program; 

(2) the quality of the application of such 
State, including the plan of such State for 
training, recruitment, placement, and data 
collection; 

(3) the extent that the proposed program 
builds on existing programs; and 

(4) the expediency with which the State 
proposes to make the program operational. 

(d) DrvERSITY.—The Board shall ensure 
that programs receiving such a grant are 
geographically diverse and include pro- 
grams in both urban and rural States. 

(e) ALTERNATIVE VOUCHER OPTION LIMIT- 
ED.—The Board shall ensure that no more 
than 25 percent of States are authorized to 
exercise the alternative voucher authorized 
under section 307(d)(3). 

(f) COMPOSITION OF PROGRAMS.—The Board 
shall ensure that at least 25 percent of pro- 
grams under section 314 include full-time, 
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part-time and special senior service partici- 
pants. 

(g) NUMBER OF STATES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Board shall ensure 


(A) no more than five States are author- 
ized to operate full-time programs and no 
more than five States are authorized to oper- 
ate part-time programs in fiscal year 1991; 

(B) no more than eight States are author- 
ized to operate full-time programs and no 
more than eight States are authorized to op- 
erate part-time programs in fiscal year 1992; 

(C) no more than 10 States are authorized 
to operate full-time programs and no more 
than 10 States are authorized to 
part-time programs in fiscal year 1993; and 

(D) no less than 12 States are authorized 
to operate full-time programs and no more 
than 35 States are authorized to operate 
part-time programs in each of the fiscal 
years 1994 and 1995. 

(2) SINGLE PROGRAM.—For purposes of this 
subsection, a State operating a single na- 
tional service program with both full-time 
and part-time options shall be counted as a 
State operating a full-time program and a 
State operating a part-time program. 

(3) COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENT.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, a State operating a 
national service program involving a coop- 
erative arrangement with a multi-State or- 
ganization or with sites in more than one 
State shall be counted as a single State. 

(h) STATE APPLICATION FOR GRANT.—In 
order to receive a grant under this title, a 
State shall submit an application to the 
Board at such time and in such manner as 
the Board may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall describe— 

(1) the State administrative plan for the 
program, including such functions, if any, 
that will be carried out by public and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations pursuant to a 
grant or contract; 

(2) the method that participants, includ- 
ing economically and educationally disad- 
vantaged youth, college-bound youth, and 
employed individuals, shall be recruited and 
selected for a program receiving assistance 
under section 314; 

(3) procedures for training, supervising, 
and organizing participants in such pro- 
gram; 

(4) the geographical areas within such 
State in which the program would be operat- 
ed to provide the optimum match between 
the need for volunteer services and the an- 
ticipated supply of volunteers; 

(5) the plan for placing such participants 
in teams or making individual placements 
in such program; 

(6) assurances that, before such placement 
is made, such State will consult with any 
local labor organization representing em- 
ployees in the area who are engaged in the 
same or similar work as that proposed to be 
carried out by such program; 

(7) assurances that, before such placement 
is made, such State will consult with em- 
ployees at the proposed project site who are 
engaged in the same or similar work as that 
proposed to be carried out by such program; 

(8) the anticipated number of full-time 
and part-time participants and special 
senior service members in such program; 

(9) a plan for recruiting and selecting 
sponsoring organizations that will receive 
participants under this title; 

(10) procedures for matching such partici- 
pants with such sponsoring organizations; 

(11) the State budget for the program; 
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(12) whether the State desires to exercise 
the voucher alternative option authorized 
under section 307(d)(3); 

(13) a plan for evaluating the program 
and assurances that such State will fully co- 
operate with any evaluation undertaken by 
the Board pursuant to section 414; and 

(14) other such information as the Board 
may reasonably require. 

SEC, 304. TYPES OF NATIONAL SERVICE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—A participant in a pro- 
gram funded under section 314 shall per- 
form national service to meet unmet educa- 
tional, human, environmental, and public 
safety needs, especially those needs relating 
to poverty. 

(b) TYPES OF NATIONAL SERVICE.—Such na- 
tional service may include the following 
types of service— 

(1) educational service, such as literacy 
programs, Head Start, (as established under 
42 U.S.C. 9831)) and other early childhood 
education programs, tutorial assistance, 
and service in schools, libraries, and adult 
education centers; 

(2) human service, such as— 

(A) service in hospitals, hospices, clinics, 
community health centers, public health or- 
ganizations, facilities serving individuals 
with acquired immune deficiency syndrome, 
homes for elderly individuals, programs 
serving individuals with handicapping con- 
ditions, and child-care centers; and 

(B) service in programs to assist elderly, 
disabled, poor, and homeless individuals, in- 
cluding programs to build, restore, and 
maintain housing for poor or homeless indi- 
viduals and self-help programs; 

(3) environmental service, such as service 
in programs to conserve, recycle, maintain, 
and restore natural resources in urban and 
rural environments, to provide recreational 
opportunities, and to encourage community 
betterment or beautification; 

(4) public safety service, including place- 
ment with police, fire departments, courts, 
and prisons; and 

(5) in the case of special senior service 
members, service to assist a State in admin- 
istering a program, including mentoring, su- 
pervision, and other functions. 

SEC, 305. TERMS OF SERVICE. 

(a) LENGTH OF SERVICE.— 

(1) PART-TIME.—Àn individual volunteer- 
ing for part-time national service under this 
Act shall agree to perform community serv- 
ice for at least 3 years but not more than 6 
years, at the discretion of such individual. 

(2) FULL-TIME.—An individual volunteering 
for full-time national service shall agree to 
perform community service for at least one 
year but not more than two years, at the dis- 
cretion of such individual. 

(3) SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE.—A_ special 
senior service participant performing na- 
tional service shall serve for a period of time 
as allowed by the Board. 

(b) PARTIAL COMPLETION OF SERVICE.—If the 
State releases a participant from completing 
a term of service in the program for compel- 
ling personal circumstances shown by such 
participant, thê Board may provide such 
participant with a portion of the financial 
assistance specified in section 307 corre- 
sponding to the quantity of the service obli- 
gation completed by such individual. 

(c) TERMS OF SERVICE.— 

(1) PART-TIME.—A participant performing 
part-time national service shall serve for— 

(A) 2 weekends a month and 2 weeks 
during the year; or 

(B) an average of 9 hours per week. 

(2) FULL-TIME.—A participant performing 
full-time national service shall serve for not 
less than 40 hours per week. 
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(3) SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE.—A special 
senior service participant performing na- 
tional service shall serve either part-time or 
full-time as allowed by the Board. 

SEC. 306. ELIGIBILITY. 

(a) PART-TIME.— 

(1) ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS.—An individ- 
ual may serve in a part-time national serv- 
ice program if such individual— 

(A) is age 17 or over; 

(B) is a citizen of the United States or law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence. 

(2) PRIORITY.—In selecting applicants for a. 
part-time program, States shall give priority 
to applicants who are currently employed. 

(b) FULL-TIME.—Àmn individual may serve 
in a full-time national service program if 
such individual— 

(1) is age 17 or over; 

(2) has received a high school diploma or 
the equivalent of such diploma, or agrees to 
achieve a high school diploma or the equiva- 
lent of such diploma while participating in 
the program; and 

(3) is a citizen of the United States or law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence. 

(c) SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE.—An individual 
may serve as a special senior service 
member if such individual— 

(1) is age 60 or over; and 

(2) meets the eligibility criteria for special 
senior service membership established by the 
Board. 

SEC. 307. VOUCHERS. 

(a) PART-TIME.—The Board shall annually 
provide to each part-time participant a non- 
transferrable voucher that is equal in value 
to $3,000 for each year of service that such 
participant provides to the program. 

(b) FULL-TIME.—The Board shall annually 
provide to each full-time participant a non- 
transferrable voucher that is equal in value 
to $8,500 for each year of service that such 
participant provides to the program. 

(c) SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE PARTICIPANT.—A 
special senior service participant shall be 
ineligible to receive a voucher under this 
section. 

(d) USE OF VOUCHER.— 

(1) PART-TIME.—A voucher issued pursuant 
to subsection (a) shall only be used for— 

(A) payment of a student loan from Feder- 
al or non-Federal sources; 

(B) downpayment or closing costs for a 
first home; or 

(C) tuition at an institution of higher edu- 
cation on a full-time basis, or the expenses 
incurred in the full-time participation in an 
apprenticeship program approved by the ap- 
propriate State agency. 

(2) FULL-TIME.—A voucher issued pursuant 
to subsection (b) shall only be used for— 

(A) payment of a student loan from Feder- 
al or non-Federal sources; 

(B) downpayment or closing costs for a 
first home; or 

(C) tuition, room and board, books and 
fees, and. other costs associated with attend- 
ance (pursuant to section 472 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1087U)) at 
an institution of higher education on a full- 
time basis, or the expenses incurred in the 
full-time participation in an apprenticeship 
program approved by the appropriate State 


(3) ALTERNATIVE VOUCHER OPTION.—A State 
administering a full-time national service 
program may apply to the Board for author- 
ization to offer an alternative voucher 
option limiting the use of vouchers to either 
education or housing. 

(e) EXCLUSION FROM GROSS INCOME.—For 
purposes of section 61 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986, any compensation re- 
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ceived under this section by a participant 
shall not be considered gross income. 
SEC. 308. LIVING ALLOWANCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Each participant in a 
full-time national service program shall re- 
ceive a living allowance of not less than 100 
percent of the poverty line for a single indi- 
vidual (as defined in section 673(2) of the 
Community Services Block Grant Act (42 
U.S.C. 9902(2))) and not more than 100 per- 
cent of the amount such participant would 
have earned if such participant had been 
paid at a rate equal to the minimum wage 
for a 40-hour workweek under section 
6(a)(1) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 (29 U.S.C. 206(a)(1)) during the period 
of service of such participant. 

(b) HEALTH INSURANCE.—In addition to the 
living allowance provided under subsection 
(a), each participant in a full-time national 
service program shall be provided with 
health insurance. 

(c) SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE PARTICIPANT.— 

(1) FULL-TIMk.—Each full-time special 
senior service participant shall receive a 
living allowance equal to the living allow- 
ance provided to full-time participants 
under subsection (a) and such other assist- 
ance as the Board considers necessary and 
appropriate for a special senior service par- 
ticipant to carry out the service obligation 
of such participant. 

(2) PART-TIME.—Each part-time special 
senior service participant shall receive a 
living allowance equal to a share of such al- 
lowance offered to a full-time special senior 
service participant under paragraph (1), 
that has been prorated according to the 
number of hours such part-time participant 
serves in the program and such other assist- 
ance that the Board considers necessary and 
appropriate for a special senior service par- 
ticipant to carry out the service obligation 
of such participant. 

SEC. 309. TRAINING. 

(a) PROGRAM TRAINING.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each participant shall re- 
ceive 3 weeks of training conducted by the 
Board in cooperation with the State. 

(2) CONTENTS OF TRAINING SESSION.—Each 
training session described in paragraph (1) 
shall.— 

(A) orient each participant to the nature, 
philosophy, and purpose of the program; 

(B) build an ethic community service; and 

(C) train each participant to effectively 
perform the assigned program task of such 
participant by providing— 

(i) general training in citizenship and 
civic and community service; and 

(ii) if feasible, specialized training for the 
type of national service that each partici- 
pant will perform. 

(b) ADDITIONAL TRAINING.—Each State may 
provide additional training for partici- 
pants. 

(c) AGENCY OR ORGANIZATION TRAINING.—In 
addition to the training described in subsec- 
tions (a) and (b), each participant shall re- 
ceive training from the sponsoring organi- 
zation in skills relevant to the work to be 
conducted. 

SEC. 310. USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) PROHIBITED USES.—No Federal funds 
shall be expended for training provided pur- 
suant to section 309(b), State administra- 
tion, State recruitment, supervision of par- 
ticipants, inservice education benefits pro- 
vided pursuant to section 312, grievance 
procedures and arbitration required under 
subsection 411(e), the State cost of data col- 
lection, the expenses of State advisory com- 
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mittees, or constructing, building, or ren- 
ovating any physical structure or facility. 

(b) ALLOWABLE USES.—The expenditure of 
Federal funds shall be limited to training 
provided pursuant to section 309(a), vouch- 
ers provided pursuant to section 307, living 
allowances and health insurance provided 
pursuant to section 308(b), Federal adminis- 
trative costs under sections 414 and 416, 
and the costs of evaluations conducted pur- 
suant to section 414. 

SEC. 311. PUBLIC-PRIVATE PARTNERSHIP. 

The Board shall consider and develop op- 
portunities for cooperation between public 
and private entities in the funding and exe- 
cution of a program funded under section 
314, including cost-sharing arrangements 
with sponsoring organizations. 

SEC. 312. INSERVICE EDUCATION BENEFITS. 

Each State that receives funds under sec- 
tion 314 shall provide to each participant 
enrolled in a full-time program funded 
under section 314 in-service educational 
services and materials to enable such partic- 
ipant to obtain a high school diploma or the 
equivalent of such diploma. 

SEC. 313. NATIONAL SERVICE DEMONSTRATION PRO- 
GRAM AMENDMENTS. 

(a) TREATMENT OF EDUCATION AND HOUSING 
VoucHER.—For purposes of determining eli- 
gibility for programs under title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1070 et seq.) (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the "Act"), vouchers received 
under this Act shall be considered as esti- 
mated financial assistance as defined in sec- 
tion 428(aJ(2)(C)(i) of title IV of the Act (20 
U.S.C. 1078(aJ(2)(C)(i)), except that in no 
case shall such a voucher be considered as— 

(1) annual adjusted family income as de- 
fined in section 411F(1) of subpart 1 of part 
A of title IV of the Act (20 U.S.C. 1070a-6); or 

(2) total income as defined in section 
480(a) of part F of title IV of the Act (20 
U.S.C. 1087vv(aJ). 

(b) TREATMENT OF STIPEND FOR LiVING EX- 
PENSES.—In no case shall stipends received 
under this Act be considered in the determi- 
nation of expected family contribution or 
independent student status under— 

(1) subpart 1 of part A of title IV of the Act 
(20 U.S.C. 1070a et seq.); or 

(2) part F of title IV of the Act (20 U.S.C. 
1087kk et seq.). 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—The Act is 
amended— 

(1) in section 411F(9) (20 U.S.C. 1070a- 
6(9)), by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(F) Annual adjusted family income does 
not include any stipend received by a par- 
ticipant in the National Service Demonstra- 
tion Program established under the Nation- 
al and Community Service Act of 1989.”; 

(2) in section 411F(12)(B)(vi) (20 U.S.C. 
1070a-6(12)(B)(vi)), by striking "(including 
all sources of resources other than parents)" 
and inserting "(including all sources of re- 
sources other than parents and stipends re- 
ceived as a result of participation in the Na- 
tional Service Demonstration Program es- 
tablished under the National and Communi- 
ty Service Act of 1989. 

(3) in section 480(f) (20 U.S.C. 1087vv(f)), 


by— 
(A) striking "and" at the end of paragraph 
pn 


(B) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) and inserting a semicolon 
and "and"; and 

(C) adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

"(3) any stipend received by a participant 
in the National Service Demonstration Pro- 
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gram established under the National and 
Community Service Act of 1989."; and 

(4) in section 480(d)(2)(F) (20 U.S.C. 
1087vv(d)(2)(F)), by inserting after “other 
than parents” “and stipends received as a 
result of participation in the National Serv- 
ice Demonstration Program established 
under the National and Community Service 
Act of 1989)". 

SEC. 314. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be app 
carry out this title $100,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1991, $125,000,000 in fiscal year 1992, 
$150,000,000 in fiscal year 1993, $300,000,000 
in fiscal year 1994, and $300,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1995. 

TITLE IV—CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL 

SERVICE 
SEC. 401. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) BoARD.—The term “Board” means the 
Board of Directors for the Corporation for 
National Service. 

(2) ConRPORATION.—The term  '"Corpora- 
tion" means the Corporation for National 
Service, as established by section 402(aJ. 

(3) ELECTION.—The term “election” has the 
same meaning, when referring to an election 
for Federal office, as given such term in sec- 
tion 301(1) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431(1)). 

(4) FEDERAL OFFICE.—The term “Federal 
office" has the same meaning as given that 
term in section 301(3) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431(3)). 
SEC. 402. ESTABLISHMENT OF CORPORATION; APPLI- 

CATION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NONPROFIT CORPORATION ACT. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established a 
nonprofit corporation, to be known as the 
“Corporation for National Service”, that 
shall not be considered an agency or estab- 
lishment of the United States Government. 

(b) APPLICATION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NONPROFIT CORPORATION ACT.—The Corpora- 
tion shall be subject to this Act, and to the 
extent consistent with this Act, to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Nonprofit Corporation 
Act. 

SEC. 403. BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

(a) APPOINTMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Corporation shall be 
directed by a National Service Board con- 
sisting of 11 members appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, 

(2) TIME PERIOD FOR APPOINTMENTS.—The 
President shall appoint members of the 
Board not later than 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this title. 

(3) POLITICAL AFFILIATION.—Not more than 
sir members of the Board shall be members 
of the same political party. 

(4) NOMINATIONS.—Three of the members of 
the Board shall be appointed from individ- 
uals nominated by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and three of such mem- 
bers shall be appointed from individuals 
nominated by the majority leader of the 
Senate. 

(b) QUALIFICATIONS.—The President shall 
select the members of the Board— 

(1) from among citizens who are eminent 
in such fields as community service, youth 
service, education, civic affairs, business, 
labor, or military service; and 

(2) so as to provide as nearly as practica- 
ble a broad representation of various re- 
gions of the United States, various profes- 
sions and occupations, and a variety of 
talent and experience appropriate for the 
performance of the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Corporation. 
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(c) INCORPORATION.—The members of the 
initial Board of Directors shall serve as in- 
corporators and shall take whatever actions 
are necessary to incorporate the Corpora- 
tion under the District of Columbia Non- 
profit Corporation Act. 

(d) TERM OF OFFICE.—The term of office of 
each member of the Board shall be 7 years, 
except that— 

(1) any member appointed to fill a vacan- 
cy within the Board occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which the prede- 
cessor of such member was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term; 

(2) initial appointments to the Board 
shall be for terms of 3, 5, or 7 years; and 

(3) no member of the Board shall be eligi- 
ble to serve more than two consecutive 
terms. 

(e) Vacancy.—A vacancy in the Board 
shall not affect the power of the Board and 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(f) MEETINGS.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT.—A member of the Board 
shall attend. not less than 50 percent of all 
duly convened meetings of the Board in any 
calendar year. 

(2) PENALTY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—A member who fails to 
meet the requirement of paragraph (1) shall 
forfeit membership on the Board. 

(B) APPOINTMENT OF NEW MEMBER.—The 
President shall appoint a new member to fill 
such vacancy created under subparagraph 
(A) (while meeting the requirements of sub- 
section (eJ) not later than 30 days after 
such vacancy is determined by the Chairper- 
son of the Board, as elected in subsection 
(9). 

(3) Quorum.—Siz members of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum. 

(g) ELECTION OF CHAIRPERSON AND VICE 
CHAIRPERSON.—Members of the Board shall 
annually elect one such member to be Chair- 
person and elect one or more of such mem- 
bers as a Vice Chairperson. 

(h) COMPENSATION OF BOARD MEMBERS.— 

(1) NON-FEDERAL EMPLOYEE.—A member of 
the Board shall not, by reason of such mem- 
bership, be considered to be an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States. 

(2) COMPENSATION.—Except as provided in 
paragraphs (3) and (4), a member of the 
Board shall, while away from the home or 
regular place of business of such member, be 
allowed travel and actual, reasonable, and 
necessary expenses. 

(3) FEDERAL EMPLOYEE.—A member of the 
Board who is a full-time officer or employee 
of the United States shall receive no addi- 
tional pay, allowances, or benefits by reason 
of such membership. 

SEC. 404. OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) RATE OF BASIC PAY.—The Corporation 
shall have a President, and such other offi- 
cers and employees as may be named and 
appointed by the Board for terms and at 
rates of compensation fixed by the Board, 
except that no officer or employee of the Cor- 
poration may receive compensation at an 
annual rate of pay that exceeds the rate of 
basic pay payable from time to time for level 
I of the Executive Schedule under section 
5312 of title 5, United States Code. 

(2) ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION.—No officer 
or employee of the Corporation shall receive 
any salary or other compensation from any 
source other than the Corporation for serv- 
ices performed for the Corporation. 
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(3) TERM OF OFFICE.—All officers and em- 
ployees of the Corporation shall serve at the 
pleasure of the Board. 

(b) EMPLOYMENT OF SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE 
MEMBERS.—In selecting employees, the Board 
is encouraged to include members of the 
Special Senior Service as defined in section 
302(8). 

(c) DETAIL OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.— 
Any Federal Government employee may be 
detailed to the Corporation without pay- 
ment of reimbursement to the detailing 
agency. A detail of a Federal employee under 
this subsection shall not result in the inter- 
ruption or loss of civil service status or 
privilege of such employee. 

SEC. 405. NONPROFIT AND NONPOLITICAL NATURE 
OF THE CORPORATION. 

(a) LIMITATIONS ON POWERS.— 

(1) ISSUANCE OF STOCK.—The Corporation 
shall not issue any shares of stock or declare 
or pay any dividends. 

(2) INCOME OR ASSETS OF THE CORPORA- 
TION.—No part of the income or assets of the 
Corporation shall inure to the benefit of any 
director, officer, employee, or any other in- 
dividual except as salary or reasonable com- 
pensation for services on behalf of the Cor- 
poration. 

(b) NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORA- 
TION.—The Corporation shall not contribute 
to or otherwise support any political party 
or candidate for elective public office. 

SEC. 406. HOUSING AND EDUCATION VOUCHERS; 
LIVING ALLOWANCES. 

(a) HOUSING AND EDUCATION VOUCHERS.— 
The Corporation shall issue housing and 
education vouchers pursuant to section 307. 
The Board shall consult with the Depart- 
ment of Education in issuing education 
vo E 
(b) LIVING ALLOWANCES.—The Corporation 
shall establish living allowances pursuant to 
section 308, taking into account regional 
variations in the cost of living. 

SEC. 407. REPORTS. 

(a) STATE REPORTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each State receiving 
funds under part A of title I and titles II 
and III shall submit an annual report to the 
Board on the status of national and commu- 
nity youth service programs in such State. 

(2) LOCAL GRANTEES.—Each State may re- 
quire local grantees receiving funds under 
part A of title I and titles II and III to 
supply such information as is necessary to 
complete such report, including a compari- 
son of actual accomplishments with the 
goals established for the program, the 
number of participants in the program, the 
number of service hours generated, and. the 
existence of any problems, delays or adverse 
conditions that have affected or will affect 
the attainment of program goals. 

(3) REPORT DEMONSTRATING COMPLIANCE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Each State receiving 
funds pursuant to this title shall include in- 
formation in such report that demonstrates 
compliance with the provisions of section 
412. 

(B) LOCAL GRANTEES.—Each State may re- 
quire local grantees to supply such informa- 
tion as is necessary to comply with para- 
graph (1). 

(4) AVAILABILITY OF REPORT.—Such report 
shall be available to the public on request. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Board shall, not later 
than 120 days after the end of each fiscal 
year, prepare and submit to the appropriate 
authorizing and appropriation committees 
in Congress a report on programs funded 
under part A of titles I and titles II and III. 

(2) CoNTENT.—Such report shall summarize 
information contained in State reports re- 
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quired under subsection (a) and reflect the 
findings and actions taken as a result of 
any evaluation conducted by the Board. 

SEC. 408. SUPPLEMENTATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—AU Federal funds and 
funds used to pay the remainder of the costs 
of programs assisted under part A of title I 
and titles II and III shall be used to supple- 
ment the level of State and local public 
funds expended for services assisted under 
this Act in the previous fiscal year. 

(b) AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE.—Subsection 
(a) shall be satisfied, with respect to a par- 
ticular program, if the aggregate expendi- 
ture in such program for the fiscal year in 
which services are to be provided will not be 
less than the aggregate expenditure in such 
program in the previous fiscal year, exclud- 
ing Federal funds and funds used to pay the 
remainder of the costs of programs assisted 
under this title. 

SEC. 409. PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds provided under 
part A of title I and titles II and III shall 
not be used by program participants and 
program staff to— 

(1) give religious instruction, conduct 
worship services, or engage in any form of 
proselytization; 

(2) assist, promote, or deter union organiz- 
ing; and 

(3) finance, directly or indirectly, an ac- 
tivity designed to influence the outcome of 
an election to Federal office or the outcome 
of an election to a State or local public 
office. 

(b) CONTRACTS OR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS.—A project assisted under this 
title shall not impair existing contracts for 
services or collective bargaining agreements. 
SEC. 410. NONDISCRIMINATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Any financial assistance 
provided under this Act shall constitute Fed- 
eral financial assistance for purposes of title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 
2000d et seq.) title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 (20 U.S.C. 1681 et seq.), 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 701 
et seq.), the Age Discrimination Act of 1975 
(42 U.S.C. 6101 et seq.), and the regulations 
issued thereunder. 

(b) NONDISCRIMINATION.—An individual 
with responsibility for the operation of a 
program funded under this part A of title I 
and titles II or III shall not discriminate in 
the selection of participants to such pro- 
gram because of race, religion, color, nation- 
al origin, sex, age, handicap, or political af- 
filiation. 

(c) RULES AND REGULATIONS. — 

(1) EpUCATION.—In the case of programs 
funded under part A of title I, the Secretary 
of Education shall issue rules and regula- 
tions to provide for the enforcement of this 
section that shall include provisions for 
summary suspension of assistance for no 
more than 30 days, on an emergency basis, 
until notice and an opportunity to be heard 
can be provided. 

(2) VOLUNTEER SERVICE.—In the case of pro- 
grams funded under title II and title III of 
this Act, the Board shall issue rules and reg- 
ulations to provide for the enforcement of 
this section that shall include provisions for 
summary suspension of assistance for not 
more than 30 days, on an emergency basis, 
until notice and an opportunity to be heard 
can be provided. 

SEC. 411. NOTICE, HEARING, AND GRIEVANCE PROCE- 
DURES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) SUSPENSION OF PAYMENTS.—The Secre- 
tary of Education (in the case of a program 
funded under title I) or the Board (in the 
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case of a program funded under title II or 
III) is authorized, in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act, to suspend payments 
or to terminate payments under a contract 
or grant providing assistance under this Act 
whenever the Secretary determines there is a 
material failure to comply with this Act or 
the applicable terms and conditions of any 
such grant or contract issued pursuant to 
this Act. 

(2) PROCEDURES TO ENSURE ASSISTANCE.— The 
Secretary of Education (in the case of a pro- 
gram funded under part A of title I) or the 
Board (in the case of a program funded 
under title II or III) shall prescribe proce- 
dures to ensure that— 

(A) assistance under this Act shall not be 
suspended for failure to comply with the ap- 
plicable terms and conditions of this Act 
except, in emergency situations, a suspen- 
sion may be granted for 30 days; and 

(B) assistance under this Act shall not be 
terminated for failure to comply with appli- 
cable terms and conditions of this Act unless 
the recipient of such assistance has been af- 
forded reasonable notice and opportunity 
for a full and fair hearing. 

(b) HEARINGS.—Hearings or other meetings 
that may be necessary to fulfill the require- 
ments of this section shall be held at loca- 
tions convenient to such recipient. 

(c) TRANSCRIPT OR RECORDING.—A tran- 
script or recording shall be made of a hear- 
ing conducted under this section and shall 
be available for inspection by any individ- 
ual. 

(d) STATE LEkGISLATION.—Nothing in this 
Act shall be interpreted to preclude the en- 
actment of State legislation providing for 
the implementation, consistent with this 
Act, of the programs administered under 
this Act. 

(e) GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—State and local appli- 
cants funded under part A of title I and 
titles II, and III shall establish and main- 
tain a procedure to adjudicate grievances 
from participants, labor organizations, and 
other interested individuals concerning 
projects funded under this Act, including 
grievances regarding proposed placements 
of such participants in such projects. 

(2) DEADLINE FOR GRIEVANCES,—Except for a. 
grievance that alleges fraud or criminal ac- 
tivity, a grievance shall be made within 1 
year after the date of the alleged occurrence. 

(3) DEADLINE FOR HEARING AND DECISION.— 

(A) HEARING,—A hearing on any grievance 
shall be conducted within 30 days of filing 
such grievance. 

(B) DECISION.—A decision on any griev- 
ance shall be made not later than 60 days 
after the filing of such grievance. 

(4) ARBITRATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—On the occurrence of an 
adverse grievance decision, or 60 days after 
the filing of such grievance if no decision 
has been reached, the party filing the griev- 
ance shall be permitted to submit such griev- 
ance to binding arbitration before a quali- 
fied arbitrator who is jointly selected and 
independent of the interested parties. 

(B) DEADLINE FOR PROCEEDING.—An arbitra- 
tion proceeding shall be held within 45 days 
after the request for such arbitration. 

(C) DEADLINE FOR DECISION.—A decision on 
such grievance shall be made within 30 days 
after the date of such arbitration proceed- 
ing. 

(D) Cost.—The cost of such arbitration 
proceeding shall be divided evenly between 
the parties. 

(5) PROPOSED PLACEMENT.— If a grievance is 
filed regarding a proposed placement of a 
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participant in a program assisted under this 
Act, such placement shall not be made unless 
such grievance is resolved pursuant to this 
subsection. 

(6) REMEDIES.—Remedies for a grievance 
filed under this subsection include— 

(A) suspension of payments for assistance 
under this Act; 

(B) termination of such payments; and 

(C) prohibition of such placement de- 
scribed in paragraph (5). 

SEC. 412. NONDUPLICATION AND NONDISPLACEMENT. 

(a) NONDUPLICATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Funds provided under 
this Act shall be used only for a program 
that does not duplicate, and is in addition 
to, an activity otherwise available in the lo- 
cality of such program. 

(2) PRIVATE NONPROFIT ENTITY.—Funds 
available under this Act shall not be provid- 
ed to a private nonprofit entity to conduct 
activities that are the same or substantially 
equivalent to activities provided by a State 
or local government agency that such entity 
resides in, unless the requirements of subsec- 
tion (b) are met. 

(b) NONDISPLACEMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—An employer shall not dis- 
place an employee or position, including 
partial displacement such as reduction in 
hours, wages, or employment benefits, as a 
result of the use by such employer of a par- 
ticipant in a program established under this 
Act. 

(2) SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES.—A service op- 
portunity shall not be created under this Act 
that will infringe in any manner on the pro- 
motional opportunity of an employed indi- 
vidual. 

(3) LIMITATION ON SERVICES.— 

(A) DUPLICATION OF SERVICES.—A partici- 
pant in a program under this Act shall not 
perform any services or duties or engage in 
activities that would otherwise be performed 
by an employee as part of the assigned 
duties of such employee. 

(B) SUPPLANTATION OF HIRING.—A partici- 
pant in any program under this Act shall 
not perform any services or duties or engage 
in activities that will supplant the hiring of 
employed workers. 

(C) DUTIES FORMERLY PERFORMED BY AN- 
OTHER EMPLOYEE.—A participant shall not 
perform services or duties that have been 
performed by or were assigned to any— 

(i) presently employed worker; 

(ii) employee who recently resigned or was 
discharged; 

fiii) employee who is subject to a reduc- 
tion in force; 

fiv) employee who is on leave (terminal, 
temporary, vacation, emergency, or sick); or 

(v) employee who is on strike or who is 
being locked out. 

SEC. 413. STATE ADVISORY BOARD. 

(a) FORMATION OF BoARD.—Each State ap- 
plying for funds under part A of title I or 
titles II or III shall form a State Advisory 
Board for National and Community Service. 

(b) APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS.—The Gover- 
nor of such State shall appoint members to 
such Advisory Board from among— 

(1) representatives of State agencies ad- 
ministering community service, youth serv- 
ice, education, social service, and job train- 
ing programs; and 

(2) representatives of labor, business, 
agencies working with youth, community- 
based organizations such as community 
action agencies, students, teachers, Older 
American Volunteer Programs as established 
under title II of the Domestic Volunteer Act 
of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 5001 et seq.) full-time 
youth service corps programs, school-based 
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community service programs, higher educa- 
tion institutions, local educational agen- 
cies, volunteer public safety organizations, 
educational partnership programs, and 
other organizations working with volun- 
teers. 

(c) Duties or BOARD.—The State Advisory 
Board for National and Community Service 
shall assist the State agency administering a 
program funded under part A of title I or 
titles II or III in— 

(1) coordinating service programs and re- 
lated programs within the State; 

(2) disseminating information about serv- 
ice programs funded under this Act; 

(3) recruiting participants for programs 
funded under this Act; and 

(4) developing programs, training meth- 
ods, curriculum materials, and other materi- 
als and activities related to programs 
funded under this Act. 

SEC. 414. EVALUATION. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Board shall provide, 
through grants or contracts, for the continu- 
ing evaluation of programs assisted under 
titles II and III, including evaluations that 
measure and evaluate the impact of pro- 
grams authorized by titles II and III, in 
order to determine— 

(1) the effectiveness of such programs in 
achieving stated goals in general and in re- 
lation to cost; 

(2) the impact of such programs on related 
programs, including VISTA, the military, 
the Peace Corps (as established by the Peace 
Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.)), and the 
National Guard; and 

(3) the structure and mechanisms for de- 
livery of services for such programs. 

(b) CoMPARISONS.— The Board shall include 
in such evaluations, where appropriate, 
comparisons of participants in such pro- 
grams with individuals who have not par- 
ticipated in such programs. 

(c) CONDUCTING — EVALUATIONS.—Evalua- 
tions of such program shall be conducted by 
individuals who are not directly involved in 
the administration of such program. 

(d) PROGRAM OBJECTIVES.—The Board shall 
ensure that programs funded under title III 
are evaluated for effectiveness in— 

(1) recruiting and enrolling of diverse par- 
ticipants in such programs, consistent with 
the requirements of section 306, based on 
economic background, race, ethnicity, age, 
marital status, education levels, and handi- 
cap; 

(2) promoting of the educational achieve- 
ment of each participant in such programs, 
based on earning a high school diploma or 
the equivalent of such diploma and the 
future enrollment and completion of in- 
creasingly higher levels of education; 

(3) encouraging each participant to 
engage in public and community service 
after completion of the program based on 
career choices and service in other service 
programs such as the Volunteers in Service 
to America program established under the 
Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973 (42 
U.S.C. 4950 et seq.), the Peace Corps (as es- 
tablished by the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 
2501 et seq.)), the military, and part-time 
volunteer service; 

(4) promoting of positive attitudes among 
each participant regarding the role of such 
participant in solving community problems 
based on the view of such participant re- 
garding the personal capacity of such par- 
ticipant to improve the lives of others, the 
responsibilities of such participant as a citi- 
zen and community member, and other fac- 
tors; 
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(5) enabling each participant to finance a 
lesser portion of the higher education of 
such participant through student loans; 

(6) providing services and projects that 
benefit the community; 

(7) supplying additional volunteer assist- 
ance to community agencies, but not over- 
loading such agencies with more volunteers 
than can effectively be utilized; 

(8) providing services and activities that 
could not otherwise be performed by em- 
ployed workers and that will not supplant 
the hiring of, or result in the displacement 
of, employed workers or impair the existing 
contracts of such workers; and 

(9) attracting a greater number of citizens 
to public service, including service in the 
active and reserve components of the Armed 
Forces, the National Guard, the Peace Corps 
(as established by the Peace Corps Act (22 
U.S.C. 2501 et seq.)), and VISTA. 

(e) COMPARISON OF PROGRAM MODELS.—The 
Board shall evaluate and compare the effec- 
tiveness of different program models in 
meeting the program objectives under sub- 
section (d) including full-time and part-time 
programs, programs involving different 
types of national service, programs using 
different recruitment methods, programs of- 
fering alternative voucher options, and pro- 
grams utilizing individual placements and 
teams. 

(f) OBTAINING INFORMATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In performing the evalua- 
tion required under subsection (d), the 
Board may require each program partici- 
pant and State or local applicant to provide 
such information as may be necessary to 
carry out the requirements of this section. 

(2) CONFIDENTIALITY.— The Board shall keep 
such information confidential. 

(g) DEADLINE.—The Board shall complete 
the evaluation required under subsection (d) 
not later than 4 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

SEC. 415. FUNDING. 


Of funds appropriated for title II and III 
of this Act, not less than $5 million or more 
than $25 million shall be made available to 
the Board for program support and activi- 
ties referred to in sections 414 and 416. 

SEC. 416. FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
BOARD. 

The National Service Board shall— 

(1) administer programs authorized under 
title II and title III of this Act; 

(2) provide, directly or through contract 
with public or private nonprofit organiza- 
tions with extensive experience in service 
programs, training and technical assistance 
to States, full-time youth service corps, and 
national service demonstration programs; 

(3) in consultation with the Department of 
Education, provide one or more clearing- 
houses for information on service (the 
Board may contract with public or private 
non-profit organizations with extensive er- 
perience in service to perform such clearing- 
house function); 

(4) consult with appropriate Federal agen- 
cies in administering programs funded 
under titles II and III; and 

(5) arrange for the evaluation of programs 
authorized under titles II and III of this Act, 
in accordance with section 414. 

SEC. 417. PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS FOR SERVICE. 

(a) PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The President is author- 
ized to make Presidential Awards for service 
to individuals demonstrating outstanding 
community service and to outstanding serv- 
ice programs. 
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(2) NUMBER OF AWARDS.—The President is 
authorized to make one individual and one 
program award in each Congressional dis- 
trict, and one statewide program award in 
each State. 

(3) CONSULTATION.—The President shall 
consult with the Governor of each State in 
the selection of individuals and programs 
for Presidential Awards. 

(4) PARTICIPANTS IN PROGRAMS.—An individ- 
ual receiving an award under this section 
need not be a participant in a program as- 
sisted under this Act. 

(b) INFORMATION.—The President shall 
ensure that information concerning individ- 
uals and programs receiving awards under 
this section is widely disseminated. 

SEC. 418. COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE STRATEGY. 

The President shall design a comprehen- 
sive Federal service strategy that shall in- 
clude— 

(1) the review of existing programs to 
identify and expand opportunities for serv- 
ice, Tai by students and out-of-school 
youth; 

(2) the designation of a senior official in 
each Federal agency who will be responsible 
for developing youth service opportunities 
in existing programs nationwide; 

(3) the establishment of service projects in 
each Federal agency; 

(4) the encouragement of Federal employ- 
ees to participate in service projects; 

(5) the designation of an executive branch 
official to coordinate the Federal service 
strategy; and 

(6) the annual recognition of outstanding 
service programs by a Federal agency. 

SEC. 419. ENGAGEMENT OF PARTICIPANTS. 

A State shall not engage a participant to 
serve in any program funded under this Act 
unless and until Federal funds have been ap- 
propriated for vouchers and other necessary 
expenses and costs associated with such par- 
ticipant in such fiscal year in such State. 


TITLE V—EXPANSION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
SERVICE TO AMERICA 
SEC. 501. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “VISTA Ex- 
pansion Act of 1989". 

SEC. 502, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) NATIONAL VOLUNTEER ANTIPOVERTY PRO- 
GRAMS.—Section 501 of the Domestic Volun- 
teer Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 5081) is 
amended by striking out paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(1) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out part A of title I (except sec- 
tion 109) $30,600,000 for fiscal year 1990, 
$39,909,000 for fiscal year 1991, $47,800,900 
for fiscal year 1992, and $56,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1993. 

TITLE VI—NATIONAL OLDER AMERICANS 

VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 
SEC. 601. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "National 
Older American Volunteer Programs Expan- 
sion Act of 1989”. 

SEC. 602. PROGRAMS OF NATIONAL AND LOCAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE. 

Part D of title II of the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 5021 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

"SEC. 225. PROGRAMS OF NATIONAL AND LOCAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—The Director shall estab- 
lish, within each program authorized under 
this title, a program for making grants to 
support programs that address national 
problems on a local level. 
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"(b) USE OF GRANTS.—The recipient of a 
grant under the program established under 
subsection (a) shall use such grant to pro- 
vide creative solutions to urgent problems. 

"(c) AWARDING OF GRANTS.— 

“(1) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—There is 
established the ‘Programs of National and 
Local Significance’ program. Under the pro- 
gram, the Director shall award grants each 
year to programs administered under this 
title to respond to an identified community 
need. 

“(2) AWARDS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The grants authorized 
under paragraph (1) may be awarded to 
both existing and new projects. 

"(B) LIMITATION.—A grant under para- 
graph (1) may not exceed. $150,000 per year. 

“(3) CRITERIA FOR AWARDING GRANTS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Under the program es- 
tablished under paragraph (1), the Director 
shall award grants based on a demonstra- 
tion by an applicant that such grant will 
enable such applicant to uniquely and effec- 
tively respond to an identified community 
need. 

“(d) USE OF GRANTS.—A program receiving 
a grant under subsection (a) shall demon- 
strate that assistance provided by such 
grants shall be used to increase— 

"(1) the total number of volunteers sup- 
ported by such projects; and 

“(2) the number of volunteers in such 
projects engaged in responding to the identi- 
fied community need referred to in subsec- 
tion (g) for which such grant was made. 

"(e) DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION.—The 
Director shall disseminate information on 
the Programs of National and Local Signifi- 
cance established under this section to field 
personnel of the ACTION Agency and other 
community volunteer organizations that re- 
quest such information. ". 

"(f) PRIORITY.—Priority for grants under 
this section shall be given to the following 
programs of national significance— 

"(1) programs that assist individuals with 
chronic and debilitating illnesses such as 
immune deficiency syndrome; 

"(2) programs designed to decrease drug 
and alcohol abuse; 

Ri programs that work with teenage par- 
ents; 

"(4) mentoring programs that match 
senior volunteers with youth who need guid- 


ance; 
"(5) adult and. school-based literacy pro- 


grams; 

"(6) respite care, including care for frail 
elderly individuals and disabled or chron- 
ically ill children living at home; 

"(7) before and after-school programs, 
sponsored by organizations such as librar- 
ies, that serve children of working parents; 
8 programs working with boarder 


“(9) programs serving children who are 
enrolled in child care programs with priori- 
ty given to those serving children with spe- 
cial needs; and 

“(10) the provision of care to developmen- 
tally disabled adult individuals residing in 
home and community-based settings, and 
when appropriate, the involvement of older 
developmentally disabled individuals as 
Older American Volunteer Program volun- 
teers. 

“(g) FUNDING.— 

“(1) AMOUNTS TO BE MADE AVAILABLE.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
the Director shall make amounts under sec- 
tion 502 available to carry out this section. 

% DrRECTOR.—The Director shall not 
make grants under this section within a pro- 
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gram authorized under this title unless the 
amount appropriated under section 502 for 
such program, for the fiscal year that such 
grants are made, exceeds 105 percent of the 
amount appropriated for the preceding 
fiscal year for such program. ". 

SEC. 603. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


(a) RETIRED SENIOR VOLUNTEER PROGRAM.— 
Section 502(a) of the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 5082(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after 1983, 
and 

(2) by inserting after “1989” the following: 
„ $39,900,000 for fiscal year 1990, 
$43,900,000 for fiscal year 1991, $48,300,000 
for fiscal year 1992, and $53,100,000 for 
fiscal year 1993,”. 

(b) FOSTER GRANDPARENT PROGRAM.—Sec- 
tion 502(b) of the Domestic Volunteer Serv- 
ice Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 5082(b)) is amend- 
ed— 


(1) by striking out “and” after 1988, 

(2) by inserting after “1989” the following: 
„ $70,800,000 for fiscal year 1990, 
$80,900,000 for fiscal year 1991, $91,700,000 
for fiscal year 1992, and $98,200,000 for 
fiscal year 1993,”. 

(c) SENIOR COMPANION PROGRAM.—Section 
502(c) of the Domestic Volunteer Service Act 
of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 5082(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” after “1988,”; and 

(2) by inserting after “1989” the following: 
„ $36,600,000 for fiscal year 1990, 
$39,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, $44,700,000 
for fiscal year 1992, and $48,700,000 for 
fiscal year 1993, 


RECESS UNTIL 12:45 P.M. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until the hour of 12:45 
p.m., at the behest of the majority 
leader and at the request of the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. HATCH]. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 12:17 p.m., recessed until 
12:45 p.m.; whereupon, the Senate re- 
assembled when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer [Mr. Ross]. 


NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
today the Senate begins consideration 
of S. 1430, the National and Communi- 
ty Service Act of 1990. Across the 
world, nations are beginning this new 
decade with interest in democracy. In 
unprecedented numbers, Eastern Eu- 
ropeans and Soviet citizens are stand- 
ing up for new order, calling for the 
participation of the people in the insti- 
tutions of government. It is tragedy 
that while brave, young people of op- 
pressed nations risk their lives for the 
right to self-government, more and 
more young Americans do not vote 
and feel disconnected from their com- 
munities. 
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They have forgotten that democracy 
means not only the right to pursue 
one’s own interest, but the responsibil- 
ity to participate in the life of the 
Nation in return. 

Three decades ago, we were in the 
beginning stages of the Cold War, and 
Americans lived in the deepening 
shadow of the nuclear arms race. In an 
effort to promote world peace and 
international understanding, President 
Kennedy called on all Americans to 
ask what they could do for their coun- 
try. Americans responded by the mil- 
lions, and today, the Peace Corps 
bears witness to those words and their 
enduring appeal. 

Today, the challenges we face at 
home are as monumental as those we 
faced abroad three decades ago. Drug 
abuse has become a national scandal. 
America has unprecedented numbers 
of homeless families. One in five chil- 
dren grows up in poverty. Twenty- 
three million Americans are too illiter- 
ate to read the headlines of a daily 
newspaper. We have failed to preserve 
our natural resources of clean air and 
water and our great national forests 
are at risk through exploitation and 
pollution. 

We cannot meet these challenges 
without the full participation of our 
citizenry. It is time to rekindle the 
sense of community service and com- 
mitment to others. The National and 
Community Service Act of 1990 is an 
attempt to provide Federal leadership 
and support in our common effort to 
reach these goals. 

We began work on this issue a year 
ago when a task force of the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee re- 
viewed proposals by a dozen Senators. 
The committee held four hearings, lis- 
tening to over 50 witnesses. Senators 
PELL, MIKULSKI, Dopp, Nunn, and I 
worked closely to draft S. 1430, which 
incorporates the best ideas of congres- 
sional sponsors of national service leg- 
islation. 

The Labor Committee reported this 
legislation in August 1989, by a bipar- 
tisan vote of 11-4. Senators DUREN- 
BERGER, SPECTER, and JEFFORDS have all 
been helpful in building bipartisan 
support for the bill. Finally, Senator 
HATCH deserves great credit for his 
work in restructing the legislation and 
including President's Points of Light 
Initiative Foundation. 

We will be offering a floor amend- 
ment on behalf of the Labor Commit- 
tee. This amendment incorporates a 
compromise between the sponsors of 
S. 1430 and Senator HarcH. We are 
very grateful that Senator HATCH has 
been willing to work with us to craft 
legislation that accommodates all of 
our interests. 

Title I of the bill provides funding 
for States and localities to establish a 
wide array of national and community 
service programs for Americans of all 
ages. 
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Title I funds will be used to start up 
part-time community service programs 
for young people through their 
schools or through community organi- 
zations like the YMCA or United Way. 
Funds may also be used to enable 
members of the community, particu- 
larly senior citizens, to volunteer in 
the schools. This model is based on 
legislation I proposed last year called 
Serve-America, and an educational 
partnership proposal by Senator 
GRAHAM. Its goal is to make such pro- 
grams available to every student in 
America, from kindergarten to college. 

Mr. President, we have seen some 
rather dramatic examples of these 
programs at work. In my own State of 
Massachusetts, the Springfield school 
system actually requires community 
service for grades K through 12—al- 
though there is nothing in this legisla- 
tion that requires that children who 
are going to receive a diploma must 
perform community service. In this 
program young children in the kinder- 
garten are involved in various commu- 
nity programs, such as folding napkins 
or developing various Valentines for 
senior citizens on Valentine’s Day, 
there are a variety of different activi- 
ties; 4th and "7th graders adopt a 
senior citizen, call that senior citizen 
in the nursing home, spend 5 minutes 
a day talking to that elderly person, 
visiting that elderly person on their 
birthday—this program has been well 
received by the students as well as the 
faculty and the community and their 
parents. It is just one of a variety of 
examples of which we take note. 

We have also recognized the extraor- 
dinary interest of many of our retirees 
in being involved in community serv- 
ice. Last year I had the opportunity to 
visit the Date County school system. 
Under the then Superintendent of 
Education, Mr. Fernandez, they incor- 
porated tens of thousands of senior 
citizens into the school system. Those 
senior citizens involved themselves 
with tremendous interest in what was 
happening in the schools, attending 
various academic programs, cultural 
programs, and educational programs. 
They involved themselves in an impor- 
tant way in the life of the community 
and in the future education of these 
young people. So we recognize that 
what we are trying to devise is some 
kind of path to draw on the extraordi- 
nary desire and willingness of many 
Americans to involve themselves in 
different community activities. 

The educational partnership propos- 
al was included in this program at the 
request of Senator GRAHAM of Florida, 
who will be here later to speak about 
it. It is something of which every com- 
munity should take note and hopeful- 
ly find some aspects of the program 
that are particularly worthwhile. 

The goal, as I said, is to make such 
programs in this part of the legislation 
available to every student in America 
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from kindergarten to college. Then, as 
various community programs begin, 
we will hopefully find that those who 
finish and complete school will have 
made voluntarism lifetime commit- 
ment. And by trying to provide these 
opportunities through the school 
system, we will begin to draw on that 
sense of commitment in our young 
people. 

Our legislation also recognizes that 
many citizens, having learned the 
lesson of service, will want to make a 
more substantial commitment to the 
country. To expand the number of 
full-time service opportunities, title I 
will also support youth service and 
conservation corps programs, in which 
young Americans work in teams to 
clean up the environment, respond to 


hunger, homelessness, disease, and 
poverty, and meet other pressing 
needs. 


Senators Dopp and MOYNIHAN au- 
thored this provision, which is based 
on the Civilian Conservation Corps of 
the 1930's, and currently exists in 60 
States and localities across the coun- 
try. These programs have been suc- 
cessful in providing needed services to 
communities at minimal cost, while 
teaching young people jobs skills and 
enhancing their self-esteem. 

As described during the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee hear- 
ings, for many of the youth in these 
programs, It is the first time in their 
lives that they have felt that they had 
something to contribute to their com- 
munities. For many, their corps expe- 
rience is a turning point in their lives 
that can make the difference between 
lifelong employment and long-term re- 
liance on social services. 

We also believe that service opportu- 
nities ought to be available to all 
Americans, including those for whom 
a serious commitment to service might 
prevent them from pursuing the goal 
of a college education or the chance to 
own a home. Therefore, title I will also 
provide opportunities for students to 
earn college scholarships, and for 
young workers to make a downpay- 
ment on a home by serving their com- 
munities full time or part time. In a 
related provision, sponsored by Sena- 
tor Bumpers, a portion of Federal stu- 
dent loans will be forgiven if students 
sign up for the Peace Corps, VISTA, 
or a comparable program after gradua- 
tion. 

A final option under title I enables 
States to design their own service pro- 
grams. Over 30 States have begun 
service programs—ranging from full- 
time youth service corps to part-time 
volunteer programs. Several States 
have developed worthwhile models, of- 
fering an array of options—Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and 
California are among the leaders in 
this effort. The innovative program 
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under title I will enable States to im- 
plement their best ideas. 

The National and Community Serv- 
ice Act also expands and modifies sev- 
eral existing programs. Two of these 
provisions—the doubling of the VISTA 
program and expansion of the Older 
American Volunteer Programs admin- 
istered by the Action agency—have al- 
ready been enacted as part of the re- 
authorization of the Domestic Volun- 
teer Service Act. These programs are 
an important part of our national serv- 
ice effort and deserve to be funded at 
their full authorization levels. 

Title II of S. 1430 expands another 
existing service program, the innova- 
tive projects for community service at 
the Department of Education, to en- 
courage colleges and universities to 
make community service programs 
available on their campuses. 
small program, administered by the 
fund for the improvement of postsec- 
ondary education, receives a dozen 
proposals for every one it is able to 
fund. The legislation also increases in- 
centives for colleges to use their work- 
study funds for community service 
jobs, and for States to use their State 
student incentive grant money for 
community service programs. 

For these work study programs the 
Federal Government will put up a sub- 
stantial amount of the funds, and the 
colleges will put up the rest. 

Finally, title III of S. 1430 includes 
President Bush's Points of Light Initi- 
ative Foundation. The purpose of the 
Foundation is to encourage every 
American to volunteer, to identify suc- 
cessful community service projects, 
and to promote leaders in community 
service. As the President has often 
said, the definition of a successful life 
must include service to others. The 
Points of Light Initiative Foundation 
will help us meet our goal of involving 
all Americans in voluntary service. 

This legislation has many purposes. 
It will enable our Nation to respond to 
needs unmet by existing efforts with a 
force of citizens ready to combat drug 
&buse, homelessness and hunger, pro- 
tect our forests, parks and streams, im- 
prove our schools and child care cen- 
ters, and assist elderly and disabled 
members of the community. 

It will remind all Americans of the 
responsibilities of citizenship, by start- 
ing service programs in the earliest 

es. 

Basically, what we are trying to do is 
encourage service programs in local 
communities that will be developed by 
the students or the community—but 
developed in such a way that they 
have both an educational component 
and make a contribution to the com- 
munity. These are the criteria which 
we would try to set; programs that are 
particularly useful and worth while 
would be able to gain the seed money. 

How important it is to have seed 
money. We had testimony of those 
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that had been involved in ServVer- 
mont last year, where some of the 
high school seniors there wanted to 
have an alcohol-free graduations. 
They needed $100 in order to buy the 
paper and stamps to solicit the com- 
munity and gain support for their 
project. This student was successful; 
she was able to develop sufficient re- 
sources. She had scores of other high 
schools uninvolved. 

That $100 seed money provided im- 
portant hope to many of the young 
people who, as a result, became in- 
volved in community service for the 
first time. This is the kind of timing 
we want to achieve with this legisla- 
tion. 

This legislation will benefit those 
who participate in service programs. It 
would expand access to higher educa- 
tion, job training, and home ownership 
to those who might not otherwise 
have those opportunities. 

It will teach young people about the 
needs of the community. By teaching 
them to help others and also teach 
them that they can help themselves. 

The bill applies a time-tested tool of 
educational reform, service learning. 
There is no better way to inspire a 
child’s interest in science than by ana- 
lyzing and cleaning up a polluted 
stream. There is no better way to help 
a teenager improve his reading skills 
than by helping a first grader learn to 
read. 

This legislation will not restrict 
funding for student financial aid pro- 
grams in any way. Nor will it require 
any person to serve in exchange for 
Federal benefits. It will not impose a 
new bureaucracy on States or local- 
ities. It is designed to work through 
existing agencies and programs. Most 
importantly, it will not compel any 
State, locality, institution, or individ- 
ual to participate. 

We hope that nationwide, every 
State will make available the array of 
opportunities available in many States 
today. In Massachusetts, for example, 
young people may serve for a year 
after high school through the City 
Year Program in Boston. In return, 
they earn a $5,000 scholarship. Stu- 
dents in the Springfield Public 
Schools begin a school-based commu- 
nity service program in kindergarten 
and continue through high school. Or- 
ganizations like the Thomas Jefferson 
Forum, Youth Outreach Weekends, 
Boston Community Schools, the JFK 
Library Corps, Student Volunteer Re- 
source Center, and Teens as Communi- 
ty Resources help young people volun- 
teer outside the school setting. 

Boston Partners in Education and 
Hand in Hand enable adult volunteers 
to assist schools and youth-serving 
agencies. Tufts University, Boston 
University, the University of Massa- 
chusetts, and other colleges and uni- 
versities encourage their students to 
serve the surrounding communities. 
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I had the opportunity earlier to ad- 
dress what they call Campus Compact 
which is a series of over 100 colleges 
that are very much involved in trying 
to provide students with more oppor- 
tunities for service in the community. 
Many of these colleges are actually 
providing school credits for communi- 
ty service. Some are not, but all under- 
stand the educational value of volun- 
teering. When community service is 
supervised with the appropriate kind 
of academic oversight, it can be truly 
educational. 

For those who believe that these 
programs benefit only the partici- 
pants, I say, talk to the families in 
South Carolina whose homes, devas- 
tated by Hurricane Hugo, were re- 
paired by members of the Montgom- 
ery County, MD, Greater Atlanta, and 
McKeesport, PA, Conservation Corps. 

Talk to the rangers in Yellowstone 
Park who witnessed the strenuous 
work done by Conservation Corps 
crews from 14 States after the devas- 
tating fire in the summer of 1988. Talk 
to the residents of San Francisco, who 
saw how effectively the California 
Conservative Corps and the local corps 
in San Francisco and Oakland East 
Bay helped the city rebuild after the 
earthquake last October. 

It is time for other Americans to roll 
up their sleeves too, and do what they 
can to serve their communities and 
the Nation. It is time to turn away 
from the me“ decade of the 1980's 
and make the 1990’s the decade of 
helping others. 

Mr. President, I remember attend- 
ing, a little more than a year ago, the 
25th anniversary of the Peace Corps. 
One of the events was a luncheon, and 
I had an opportunity to six at the 
table with the first volunteers. I asked 
all of them the same question, and 
they all gave virtually the same 
answer. The question was, why did 
they volunteer for the Peace Corps? 
And virtually the identical answer 
that came from all of them was that it 
was the first time that anyone had 
asked them to do something for some- 
one else. It is that spirit out there 
among the young people of this coun- 
try which I believe we as a society, 
whether it has been in the form of 
either family or church groups or local 
communities or State or at the nation- 
al level, really have not tapped. It is 
very rich and powerful tradition which 
is unique to the whole American char- 
acter and experience. 

I believe it is one that we as a society 
desperately need, and our country 
needs. I think all of us who are aware 
of these programs know of the ex- 
traordinary value that it provides for 
those who participate. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to 
point out where we are today with the 
bill. The proposal which we are laying 
out to the Senate incorporates a varie- 
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ty of different approaches which have 
been proposed. All of the proposals 
have been modified substantially. But 
it has been an extraordinary indica- 
tion of the sponsors’ commitment to 
the concept that they are willing to 
make substantial adjustments and 
changes in their initiatives. 

I see the Chair, now the Presiding 
Officer, Senator Ross, who has, along 
with Senator Nunn, been involved in 
shaping a particular program. 

We were able to work with Senator 
Nunn to ensure that the concepts 
which were the basis of that program, 
have been included. 

As I mentioned, Senator Dopp and 
Senator MIKULSKI have been long- 
standing advocates of the Conserva- 
tion Corps and the part-time service 
opportunities. 

We have been able to incorporate 
those ideas, and the principal sponsors 
of those programs will speak to them. 
We have urged them to do so. 

Senator PELL and others have had a 
long-standing interest about how we 
could use the existing educational sys- 
tems to provide greater opportunities 
and incentives for community service. 
Those have been incorporated. Sena- 
tor Bumpers and Members of the 
Senate have been equally committed 
to the expansion of VISTA, and have 
spoken to us about the concept of vol- 
untary service. I know they will be ad- 
dressing their particular interests and 
concern. What we hope, Mr. President, 
is that we will have a reasonable op- 
portunity to consider all of these 
ideas. I call on my colleagues to exam- 
ine this bill carefully. 

This bill includes President Bush’s 
proposal, and we have commended the 
President for speaking about this 
issue. The President, of course, first 
raised the issue in the 1988 Presiden- 
tial campaign. His proposal has been 
more fully developed in the report by 
Governor Kean and his colleagues. 

We have taken that particular rec- 

ommendation, which was actually in- 
cluded in the President’s 1991 budget, 
and have added that to our proposal 
as an indication of our willingness to 
put out a variety of programs. Then 
we plan, in the next year or two, to do 
a careful evaluation as to which pro- 
grams have been the most effective, 
which ones have really been able to 
achieve support and interest, to evalu- 
ate the strengths and deficiencies of 
these programs and to continue to 
adjust and alter and changes these 
programs. 
So that is basically the spirit of this 
legislation, Mr. President. We have a 
number of Senators on both sides of 
the aisle who will be over here speak- 
ing during the course of the afternoon 
about this proposal. We are prepared 
now to involve ourselves in considering 
any of the amendments. 

I hope that Senator HaTcH, who is 
our principal cosponsor, will have a 
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chance to make a presentation on this 
particular proposal and then that we 
would welcome those Senators who 
have indicated a desire to speak, and 
also we are quite prepared, after that, 
to begin the debate on these amend- 
ments. We have had a number of 
amendments which have been recom- 
mended, and we are ready to discuss 
them. We know that the majority 
leader has been generous in setting 
this time, and it is our desire to work 
with those Members who want to offer 
amendments so that we could debate 
those fully this afternoon and then 
move to the disposition of some of 
those amendments. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggest- 
ed. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Ms. MIKULSKI addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI]. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I 
rise in enthusiastic support of the Na- 
tional and Community Service Act of 
1990. I thank the Chair for being one 
of the leading architects of this legis- 
lative initiative and for the support 
that he has brought to it. 

Mr. President, we are here today to 
talk not about a new program, but 
really enabling public policy to follow 
the basic American values we hold 
dear, the values of hard work and re- 
warding hard work, of civic obligation, 
and of lending a helping hand to 
others. We are particularly cognizant 
of the value in our county of continu- 
ing to develop social inventions that 
provide access to the American dream. 
Access to the American dream has 
brought people from all over the world 
to our shores, immigrants who then 
knew when they came that with hard 
work, initiative, self-reliance, and so 
on, they could own a home, they could 
go to school, they could enhance 
themselves and help this country. 

These are the values we stand for, 
and these are the values we promote 
in this bill that we bring to the floor 
today. 

These values are in trouble. Young 
people face a tremendous challenge in 
reaching for the American dream, 
trying to pay for that college or save 
for that downpayment on their first 
home. While they struggle to be able 
to afford higher education or to be 
able to buy a home, they often feel 
that they do not have the time to lend 
a helping hand to others. 


the 
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We needed to find a way to help 
people put in some sweat equity and 
hard work while they learned the 
“habits of the heart" that keep Amer- 
ica strong. We want to restore that 
sense of civic obligation, because we 
know there is no such thing as a no- 
cost democracy. The National Service 
Demonstration Program is our idea to 
tie those two values together: Access 
to the American dream, rewarding 
hard work, acknowledging that there 
is a sense of civil obligation in generat- 
ing the “habits of the heart.” We do 
that very concretely. 

For those who want to spend a year 
or 2 in community service, who want 
to change their lives and devote their 
time to something larger than them- 
selves, the full-time program offers a 
great opportunity to do that. 

That is the one that I have been one 
of the leading architects of with Sena- 
tor Nunn. 

Participants will serve the communi- 
ty and earn vouchers that they can 
use to pay for higher education or a 
down payment on first-time home 
ownership. 

From my discussions out in the com- 
munity, what I have learned is that 
not everybody could go away and not 
everybody should go away. 

Who cannot go away? Our high- 
technology graduates have to immedi- 
ately go right into their fields before 
they lose the knowledge edge, the 
people in math, science, and civics, 
many working in some of the Federal 
laboratories like the National Insti- 
tutes of Health or Goddard in our own 
community. We could sure use them 
running a Saturday scholar program 
or science fairs, and many would make 
an enormous contribution. And many 
people want to get on with their lives 
and relationships and stay in their 
own community. 

Although they acknowledge that 
problems are global, they know that 
ultimately a lot of problems are local 
and they want to devote themselves to 
solving the problems in Baltimore. At 
the same time the mothers want to 
solve the problems in Bangladesh. 

I am especially proud to be the 
author of the Part-Time Service Dem- 
onstration Program, complementary 
to the full one. Part-time service cre- 
ates the opportunity for people to pay 
for higher education or have a first 
home down payment, while they con- 
tinue with their lives in their own 
community. 

This program asks people to devote 
2 weekends a month and 2 weeks a 
year to their communities, just like 
the National Guard. These are people 
who do not think that they have the 
time to be out there to do what needs 
to be done. Our bill offers an opportu- 
nity for them to do that. 

They would work primarily in non- 
profit organizations doing the kinds of 
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community service that needs to be 
done. 

Mr. President, under the weekend 
model, it would be delivering weekend 
Meals on Wheels, which we now do 
not often have in our community. It 
means running tutoring programs; it 
means being library assistants, it 
means working habitats for the 
human hands where you get out there 
and do it. It also means doing scouting 
programs. 

Much as the bill offers an opportuni- 
ty, it also asks an obligation. We want 
to reach out to people and show them 
we want to help them with their aspi- 
rations, but we also want them to put 
& little perspiration into their own 
community, using their skills and tal- 
ents to work with these programs that 
help people. And along the way we 
hope they get inspiration from the 
contributions they make. 

I think this legislation is a terrific 
investment in human capital, for 
people who need help and access to 
the American dream benefit, our vol- 
untary organizations getting infusion 
of energy and more volunteers than 
they have had benefit. 

For example, in Maryland we are 
facing a short-fall in recruitment of 
voluntary firefighters, an old-fash- 
ioned tradition as old as barn-raising. 
Right now, we do not have the men 
and women out there doing it. 

This is a program good for our kids. 
It rewards the ones who want to work 
and work hard. It teaches them valua- 
ble lessons and skills, and we get vol- 
untary services being done. But it is 
not a jobs bill, or a ceta bill. It is a way 
to help us build better citizens. 

Mr. President, like you, I do not 
want a big, bloated bureaucracy. This 
is not some big, new Federal program, 
and there is no room in this bill or in 
Washington for another bloated bu- 
reaucracy. We essentially set up a 
little mom and pop size foundation to 
oversee things, like public broadcast- 
ing. States will have to put some 
money into it so this will keep the cost 
low. And for the part-time program, it 
is under the Governors, and as a 
former Governor, you know those 
Governors know how to squeeze a 
dollar. We want to encourage volunta- 
rism, not federalize it. 

In drafting this bill, we looked out- 
side the beltway. We talked to labor, 
business, educators, job trainers, and 
folks who work with youth. We talked 
to the people who are out there now, 
giving of themselves. And we talked to 
the people who said they always 
wanted to serve, but nobody asked. We 
asked, we listened, and then we acted. 

We have worked hard to blend our 
many ideas into this one comprehen- 
sive bill, which calls on each of us to 
turn to our neighbor and extend our 
hand. I am very pleased that my idea 
for part-time vouchered community 
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service is part of this far-reaching leg- 
islation. 

The National and Community Serv- 
ice Act will create a continuum of com- 
munity service, offering a variety of 
opportunities to people of all ages, 
from all backgrounds, who want to 
serve full or part time, at home or 
away. It will bring different kinds of 
people together in new ways and teach 
them the rewards of helping others. 
And I’m very proud to say that so 
many of those experts are now clamor- 
ing for this bill. 

How did we get to the floor today? 
National Service bills have been of- 
fered for years—what’s special about 
this year? Well, over a dozen bills were 
introduced, including innovative pro- 
posals from my colleagues like Sena- 
tors NuNN, KENNEDY, Dopp, PELL, 
Ross, GRAHAM, and BUMPERS, whose 
ideas are the anchors of the bill we 
debate today. As we discussed these 
ideas, a real groundswell of support 
developed among the people whose 
lives will be touched by what is decid- 
ed here. 

I do not know about everyone in this 
room, but I didn’t decide when I was 6 
that I wanted to be a Senator. I was a 
social worker 20 years ago when I got 
involved in a community project to 
stop a highway from destroying my 
neighborhood. That involvement with 
others changed my life. It meant more 
to me than you can imagine, because it 
led me to a life of public service. This 
bill will lead millions of Americans to 
service, to caring, to better citizenship 
and involvement with others. And 
that’s great, because that’s what gives 
meaning to our lives. 

I believe that those who give to 
others get far more than they give. 
And after they’ve graduated from 
school or a youth corps, after they’ve 
earned their vouchers, paid for school, 
bought that first house, I believe that 
the people who participate in this pro- 
gram will stick with service for life. 

Those are the people who'll make a 
difference, for themselves and for all 
of us. I believe they’ll change America. 
I'm eager to ask them to join us. Right 
now, I’m asking you all to join us in of- 
fering them that opportunity. 

It was only a year and a half ago 
that I wrote an op-ed piece suggesting 
a new model for national service. 
We've come so far so quickly because 
people know a good idea when they 
see one. I want to thank Senator KEN- 
NEDY, whose work as chairman of the 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee brought us all together and made 
this bill a reality. I also want to thank 
Senators Nunn, PELL, and Dopp, who 
devoted long hours and careful consid- 
eration to this important bill. 

Mr. President, we worked hard to 
plant many ideas. Senator KENNEDY 
had ideas, and Senator GraHam had 
one which involves the business com- 
munity. 
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And what we have done here is 
create a continuum for public service 
and voluntarism from the elementary 
school all the way through senior citi- 
zens. What we have also done is create 
an ethic, an ethic of neighbor helping 
neighbor. 

This National and Community Serv- 
ice Act will create that continuum of 
community service, offering a variety 
of opportunities to people of all ages 
and backgrounds who want to serve 
full-time or part-time at home or 
away. It will bring different kinds of 
people together in new ways and teach 
them the rewards of helping others. 

I am proud to say many people are 
clamoring for this bill. We hope when 
they get out there and work together, 
they get a sense of community, a sense 
of the platoon, like the military had. I 
hope the boys and girls involved in 
this program are so proud to partici- 
pate in it they will remember it all 
their lives. 

There is a saying, Mr. President, you 
know, once a marine, always a marine. 
And people feel very proud of that 
esprit de corps, and they carry it 
through their lives. 

Somehow or other, we are somewhat 
less enthusiastic in the bureaucracy. I 
have never heard anyone say once a 
member of HUD, always a member of 
HUD; once a member of EPA, always a 
member of EPA, because there is not 
necessarily the same identification 
when achieving a high public purpose. 
And that is what we want to do with 
this legislation: instill those values, 
give people an opportunity, structure, 
and I think this legislation does it. 

Mr. President, I know a lot of people 
right now say we should not pay for 
volunteers. And I can appreciate that 
and I respect that position. 

Mr. President, there are a lot of 
wonderful men and women out there 
doing volunteer work out there, like 
Jake Powell of Salisbury, who is in his 
late thirties and works for Wicomico 
County near Summerset that comes to 
Virginia. He works for Joseph House, à 
nonprofit organization that helps the 
homeless, the downtrodden. Sister 
Mary Elizabeth runs it; it is called the 
Mother Teresa of the Eastern Shore. 

Jake helps her by doing shopping 
bag drives and actually gets out there 
and helps collect food for the home- 
less. Since 1985, Jack has collected 25 
tons of food to help Sister Mary Eliza- 
beth help others. He also understands 
human behavior. He runs prom night, 
Project Prom Night, so kids can have a 
good time. That does not mean having 
a good drink. He helps them have fun 
and sobriety at the same time. 

You know, we also think about this 
bill in terms of post-high-school kids 
we talked about. I tell you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the other things that we 
enjoyed in our hearing was listening to 
the way children volunteer. Senator 
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KENNEDY’s component will draw in 
children in middle school and high 
school. 

Mr. President, I got the biggest kick 
out of 11-year-old Samantha Hodge- 
Williams, who volunteers at something 
called Magic Me in Baltimore. She 
visits elderly people in nursing homes, 
and it made her see that her world was 
only a small part of a larger world. 

Also, we heard of another little girl 
who works for a program called Save a 
Heart, and what she did was go into 
senior citizens centers and actually 
help do aerobics. Can you imagine this 
9-year-old coming in and turning on 
her music—actually she did more than 
turn on music, Mr. President. She 
turned on herself to help those senior 
citizens, and so on. 

Mr. President, that is what this bill 
is all about, creating an ethic of volun- 
tarism in our society, of neighbor 
helping neighbor. That is what made 
our country great. Because as we learn 
cooperation and compassion, that is 
what makes us competitive. Compas- 
sion and cooperation enabled us to 
become more competitive as a Nation. 
We were bound together as a commu- 
nity and knew that often you need to 
make a self-sacrifice of individual 
gratification for a greater good. 

Mr. President, I think this is a great 
bill. I hope the Senate will listen care- 
fully. I know there will be debate on 
various aspects of this, but I am so en- 
thusiastic about supporting it and 
playing a part in it because we really 
do take our values and put them in 
public policy. We do not often get a 
chance to do that. This is the way we 
can do it. 

Mr. President, I now yield back the 
floor. The Senate has been most indul- 
gent in allowing me this time. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, I have 
some comments to make about this 
bill, but I think I am going to defer in 
favor of my colleague from Georgia, 
who has been waiting for quite a 
while. I will speak, if I may, immedi- 
ately after he has concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Nunn]. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I thank 
Senator HaTcH for his courtesy and 
also for his leadership on this bill. 

Mr. President, I want to express my 
support for S. 1430 the National and 
Community Service Act of 1989. 

I am especially gratified that title I, 
part D of this legislation would au- 
thorize a limited demonstration of the 
concept which Senator CHUCK ROBB— 
who is now occupying the chair—and I 
have been promoting through S. 3, the 
Citizenship and National Service Act 
of 1989. 

S. 3, and its House counterpart, H.R. 
660, introduced by Congressman Dave 
McCorpy, are based on two simple and 
time-honored principles. First, in in- 
troducing the original legislation, we 
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believe that citizenship in a free socie- 
ty involves mutual obligations as well 
as individual rights and privileges—ob- 
ligations that can and should be dis- 
charged in part by military or civilian 
service to the country. Second, we be- 
lieve that in return our country should 
give young people who are willing to 
serve the opportunity to earn the kind 
of education, training, or housing ben- 
efits that can give them an honest 
chance to pursue the American dream 
of upward mobility. 

To make these principles & funda- 
mental part of American life, we pro- 
vided in S. 3 for a permanent, national 
program whereby our young people 
could volunteer for 1 or 2 years of ci- 
vilian service; 2 years of military serv- 
ice; or 8 years of military reserve serv- 
ice; and receive in exchange vouchers 
that could be used for college ex- 
penses, job training, or a downpay- 
ment on a first home. 

Military volunteers who met the re- 
cruitment requirements of the armed 
services would serve as citizen soldiers, 
while those opting for civilian service 
would work in their own communities 
for public and private nonprofit agen- 
cies that provided social services rang- 
ing from home health care to illiteracy 
training to recycling and recreation— 
addressing those needs unmet by 
either the private or public sectors. 

Even though Senator Ross and I en- 
visioned a full-time program, we were 
always very aware that Senator MI- 
KULSKI'S part-time proposal was the 
ideal complement to our concept. 
Under her plan, participants could 
work in community programs for 9 
hours a week and 2 weeks in the 
summer and earn housing and educa- 
tional vouchers. Our Citizens Corps 
would also have enlisted à number of 
volunteers over 65 who could work 
either full or part time and would earn 
a modest hourly wage. 

Under our original concept, Federal 
student aid would gradually be con- 
verted into benefits earned through 
service in the Citizens Corps. This pro- 
vision was at the heart of the contro- 
versy surrounding the legislation, but 
also was at the heart of the overall 
concept. 

I remain fully committed to S. 3, and 
to a permanent, national program 
which could open up opportunities for 
our young people while giving them 
what my colleague, Senator BARBARA 
MIKULSKI, has termed sweat equity in 
the future of their communities and 
their country. But Senator Ross and I 
recognized the day we introduced S. 3 
that so fundamental a change in the 
way we provide educational benefits, 
and the way we deliver many social 
services, would not occur without a 
period of testing. 

The program authorized by S. 1430 
does not make service à condition of 
receiving other kinds of Federal stu- 
dent aid. Part D of title I of S. 1430 
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would authorize a demonstration pro- 
gram based on S. 3, based on Senator 
PELL's similar proposal, and the part- 
time approach developed by Senator 
MIKULSKI. 

I congratulate Senator KENNEDY and 
the staff of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee for crafting this 
legislation. I also thank Senator 
Harck for his cooperation in crafting 
the compromise which we have before 
us today. This bill blends proposals 
ranging from Senator Dopp's expan- 
sion of the conservation Corps Pro- 
gram to Senator GRAHAM's idea for 
promoting service in our public 
schools. 

Basically, it is a bill that provides 
Americans from all walks of life the 
opportunity to serve each other and 
their country—the young and the re- 
tired, the college student and the busi- 
ness executive, the young mother who 
has a few hours à week and the young 
man who wants to give a year or more 
of his life. 

This bill tests the concept of a civil- 
ian GI bill, calling for a new basis of 
citizenship in which citizens are once 
again asked to give something back to 
their nation. This approach will be an 
altogether new and mostly nongovern- 
mental effort in which citizens, serv- 
ing one by one in their own communi- 
ties, work together to tackle the Na- 
tion's great social deficit. 

The demonstration program author- 
ized in the bill is truly a pilot project 
because it represents a carefully calcu- 
lated experiment in determining the 
attractiveness of education and hous- 
ing vouchers to those who might serve, 
the feasibility of training and placing 
volunteers effectively in a decentral- 
ized manner, and the value of their 
service to the community and the 
Nation. 

One of the critical questions we will 
ask during this pilot phase is what 
effect a nationwide civilian community 
service program would have, if imple- 
mented, on military recruitment pro- 
grams that offer similar benefits. 
Some have expressed specific concern 
that the level of educational benefits 
provided to civilian servers under this 
program is higher than the postservice 
benefits for some members of the mili- 
tary under the Montgomery GI bill. 
Let me respond to that. 

First, while military service is one 
from of national service, I think all of 
us must keep in mind that it is differ- 
ent form most other forms of service 
because of the unique sacrifices we ask 
of those who serve in the military, not 
only the sacrifices they make, but also 
the potential for great sacrifices in 
terms of service and risk. Second, be- 
cause of these sacrifices and the inher- 
ent risks involved, military members 
should receive more compensation 
than we give to people who perform 
other forms of national service. 
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I believe we have addressed this con- 
cern in the bill: The combination of in- 
service and postservice benefits is sub- 
stantially higher for military service 
than the overall compensation for ci- 
vilian national service under this legis- 
lation. In fact, a 2-year civilian nation- 
al service participant will receive bene- 
fits which are approximately 40 per- 
cent lower than the total compensa- 
tion of his or her military counterpart. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 

summarizing the weekly compensation 
for full-time service in the military 
and full-time service in the national 
service program be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


COMPARISON OF INSERVICE AND POSTSERVICE BENEFITS 
FOR MILITARY SERVICE AND CIVILIAN NATIONAL SERVICE 


[Weekly compensation for full-time service—2 yrs of service] 


Calculated as total postservice benefit divided by number of weeks served. 


(Mr. KERREY assumed the chair.) 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I do not 
believe that this demonstration pro- 
gram will undermine military recruit- 
ment. In fact, as service to the Nation 
is given high visibility by the Presi- 
dent and other national leaders, I an- 
ticipate that more young people will 
be attracted to service generally, 
which can only benefit the military. 

The program we outline will provide 
a limited number of full-time, civilian 
placements in a limited number of 
States. Only 1,300 full-time partici- 
pants would be serving in the first 
year of the program. The military re- 
cruits over 290,000 individuals each 
year. There is no way that this small 
program could have any appreciable 
impact on the overall recruiting effort 
of the military services, particularly at 
a time when the size of the active duty 
military force is declining and when 
recruitment requirements will be di- 


This also holds true for the part- 
time program. The level of the partici- 
pation—potentially up to 4,500 partici- 
pants—is simply not high enough to 
affect the overall recruiting effort of 
the Reserve and National Guard. 

In my opinion, even if we went na- 
tionwide with this proposal rather 
than testing it, it still would not have 
an adverse impact on recruiting be- 
cause it would instill a participation by 
so many young people who are not at- 
tracted to either the military or the ci- 
vilian service. 
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I think in that revival of what we 
call the civic obligation in this coun- 
try, that sentiment, it would do the 
military a world of good. 

Finally, I think it is important to 
point out that anticipated reductions 
in our military forces may create an 
even greater need for civilian work 
that provides an opportunity for serv- 
ice and for upward mobility. I think 
one of the things that is going to fall 
out of the overall changes, the sweep- 
ing changes taking place in the world, 
is a reduced size in military force, and 
therefore fewer people being given the 
opportunity to go into the military. 
This is particularly one of the down- 
side effects in terms of low income and 
minority students who have the mili- 
tary as, in some cases the only, in 
many cases the best, equal opportuni- 
ty employer and the best job experi- 
ence that they could possibly get. 
That is one of the few down sides of 
the overall events in the world which 
are primarily very positive. 

S. 1430 is, in many ways, similar to 
the bill that Senator Ross and I intro- 
duced last January. It would create a 
decentralized and cost-efficient way to 
deliver human services to needy citi- 
zens. When one older person can avoid 
a nursing home because she gets as- 
sistance with her meals from a young 
server or when one illiterate adult 
learns to read through the assistance 
of a part-time tutor, we can be sure 
that the investment is both meaning- 
ful and appropriate. 

Moreover, the programs outlined in 
both S. 3 and S. 1430 would invest in 
the future productivity of the service 
providers themselves, which will pay 
enormous dividends as they enter the 
workforce. 

Some critics have objected to the 
payment of stipends and educational 
and housing vouchers to the national 
service participants. This argument ig- 
nores the many service opportunities— 
including military service—which pro- 
vide various forms of compensation to 
individuals. 

Without some form of compensa- 
tion, many individuals could not 
afford to serve their country. In my 
mind, service should not be limited to 
those who have the luxury to serve 
without compensation. 

Before this bill becomes law, and I 
hope it will become law, we are going 
to hear an awful lot of argument along 
that line. Why not just let everybody 
volunteer? Why give anybody any- 
thing for volunteering? Why not let it 
be pure voluntarism? 

We could have used that argument 
in the military but we did not because 
we knew it would not work. Some of 
the same people who are advocating 
that now were most vocal in the 1970’s 
and 1980's in providing very large bo- 
nuses for people who served in the 
military, including very large bonuses 
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for those willing to serve in combat 
arms. 

So, this principle of voluntarism, as 
noble as it is, usually ends up, if it is 
pure voluntarism, appealing to only 
those people who have incomes suffi- 
cient to allow them to volunteer while 
they are also earning enough money 
to live on. 

We have seen that time and time 
again. I do not think we diminish the 
spirit of voluntarism by helping young 
people with their educational require- 
ments in return for service to the 
country. We do that in the military 
today. We do it successfully, in the 
military today. Without that form of 
compensation, without those bonuses, 
without those educational vouchers, 
the volunteer force simply would not 
have worked. 

I hope people who debate this will 
keep that point in mind. 

The fact is those young Americans 
who serve their country should be 
helped with their education or hous- 
ing more than those who do not serve. 
With college and housing costs rising 
beyond the reach of many families 
and with career opportunities almost 
non-existent for those without rudi- 
mentary job skills, both S. 3 and 
S. 1430 would provide needed resources 
for those who have contributed to the 
common good. 

S. 3, of course, differs from S. 1430 
in several, critical areas. The bill 
before us is more limited in scope to 
the program anticipated by S. 3. It 
also differs in that eligibility for exist- 
ing Federal student aid programs will 
in no way be linked to a young per- 
son's willingness to perform communi- 
ty service—though I would stress that 
there is no linkage of aid to service 
during the 5-year phase-in provided by 
S. 3, either. 

I remain committed to the concept 
of earned benefits. After S. 3's intro- 
duction, the concern was expressed 
that requiring service of those seeking 
Federal student aid would have some- 
how been punitive or burdensome, par- 
ticularly for low-income students. 

Those of us who sponsored S. 3 
reject the notion that it would have a 
regressive effect. To the contrary, a 
program offering higher levels of col- 
lege assistance than ever before to 
anyone willing to serve would enor- 
mously expand educational opportuni- 
ties for low- and middle-income fam- 
ilies, while solidifying public support 
for student aid. Let us not forget, also, 
that the poor, themselves, would have 
been the primary beneficiaries of the 
services provided by the many volun- 
teers working in the Citizens Corps. 

The program authorized by S. 1430, 
again like the phase-in stage of the 
permanent program in S. 3, does not 
make service a condition of receiving 
other kinds of Federal student aid. 
But I do think this program will dem- 
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onstrate that giving young people a 
chance to earn educational benefits is 
the best available—and most afford- 
able—way to expand educational op- 
portunity while reestablishing this 
country’s tradition of civic obligation. 

Let me again express my support for 
the pending legislation and my thanks 
to Senator KENNEDY and to his very 
capable staff and also to Senator 
Hatcx and his capable staff for work- 
ing out this legislation. 

I also want to express my deep ap- 
preciation to Senator BARBARA MIKUL- 
SKI who has been a vital leader in this 
overall endeavor from day one. At a 
time when the spirit of democracy and 
the dream of freedom and opportunity 
are becoming common aspirations of 
all people on this planet, Americans 
have a special obligation to keep the 
spirit and the dream alive for each 
other and for our children. It is highly 
appropriate that this first small step 
toward rekindling the ethic of civic ob- 
ligation is offered to the U.S. Senate 
by the man whose brother best ex- 
pressed that ethic when he challenged 
Americans to “ask not what your 
country can do for you * * * ask what 
you can do for your country." So I am 
grateful for the leadership of Senator 
KENNEDY and Senator HarcH and 
others in the legislation and hope the 
Senate will pass it. I also hope we can 
make progress in the House and 
progress with the White House. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
happy to be here debating this bill 
today. It has been a difficult voyage 
and difficult legislation to put togeth- 
er, but I think we now have something 
that ought to please almost everybody. 
I am hopeful it will please our friends 
down at the White House as well. 

Mr. President, it is appropriate that 
we are considering this legislation just 
following George Washington’s birth- 
day. He was one of our country’s most 
notable first volunteers. Though he 
was a comfortably situated plantation 
owner, George Washington selflessly 
served as the leader of the fledgling 
American Army at a time when his 
spirit and enthusiasm for the cause 
may have counted as much as or more 
than his military ability. 

It is this spirit of service and enthu- 
siasm for making a difference that we 
are trying to promote today with this 
legislation. 

I salute President Bush for recogniz- 
ing the importance of volunteers to 
our communities and the contribu- 
tions they make every day to the qual- 
ity of life we have here in America. It 
is time for even the most jaded politi- 
cian and the most cynical columnist to 
admit that the “thousand points of 
light” is not a cliche. It is time that 
they acknowledge what American citi- 
zens have known since our Nation was 
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founded. Volunteers make a differ- 
ence. They read to the lonely shut-in, 
coach the little league teams, pick up 
trash in our parks, comfort the sick 
and bereaved, and participate in the 
democratic process. They pitch in to 
help in times of disaster. Volunteers 
do & million other things that are in- 
dispensable in our society. If we had to 
pay them for what they do, our na- 
tional debt would be incalculable. This 
bill recognizes that. 

Senators KENNEDY, Dopp, MIKULSKI, 
Nunn, and others have worked hard to 
bring à consensus bill to the floor. 
Hours of discussion and consultation 
with the highest levels of the adminis- 
tration have helped to shape this legis- 
lation. While it is not precisely what 
President Bush has recommended, and 
I am aware that he still has concerns 
about the total authorization and 
other components of the bill, it is fair 
to say that this legislation reflects 
many changes that are compatible 
with the administration's vision for a 
National Service Program. 

President Bush has called on all 
Americans to reawaken our Nation's 
spirit of voluntarism. He has offered 
his pulpit to acknowledge and thank 
those who devote themselves to volun- 
teer service. The compromise today 
allows our State leaders to accept 
President Bush's challenge to invigo- 
rate our State and local communities 
to the call of national service. 

I am happy to present this substi- 
tute agreement which I believe to be a 
fair and needed prosposal. We worked 
hard to find the best structure for 
these programs and have finally 
agreed on a funding level of $50 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1990 and $75 million 
in fiscal year 1991. Authorized funds 
not appropriated may be carried over 
in subsequent years. This compromise 
also includes the President's Points of 
Light Foundation that thas been rec- 
ommended by the President's Advisory 
Committee on the Points of Light Ini- 
tiative Foundation. This Foundation is 
formed to “accomplish President 
Bush’s mission of promoting existing 
volunteer progrms, encouraging the 
formation of new ones and motivating 
all Americans to engage in community 
services.” 

This bill will permit every State in 
the Union to participate in the Nation- 
al Service Program and to promote 
voluntarism in its own way. Flexibility 
is given to States to choose a volunteer 
program that addresses their specific 
needs. The selection includes commu- 
nity-based and school-based volun- 
teeer programs; a youth service corp 
or conservation corp efort; a full- or 
part-time volunteer corp; or the devel- 
opment of their own innovative pro- 
grams that address their specific 
needs. This compromise also allows 
the States to set living allowances and 
benefit programs, but caps these levels 
at specified amounts. Some States may 
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wish to recruit additional volunteers; 
others may need resources to support 
the number of people who are already 
willing to volunteer. 

In Utah, for example, there are 
scores of people in our communities 
who would gladly donate their time if 
we had the materials to make their do- 
nation productive. This is also true for 
our young people who want to serve 
their community, but who do not have 
the financial resources to commit for 
transportation or other expenses. I re- 
member in my home State of Utah, 
the countless volunteers who lined our 
streets with sandbags to protect our 
homes and our communities from rav- 
aging floods. And, I remember the 
high school students from Salt Lake 
County who collected funds and food 
for the famine relief efforts in Africa. 
And, I thank the hundreds of volun- 
teers who comprise our ski patrol to 
help those who may be injured on our 
fine ski slopes, the finest ski slopes in 
the world, that we have in Utah. 
These are only à few of the many 
countless stories about volunteers who 
have helped make our communities 
better. 

I am pleased that the Utah State 
Legislature has recently passed a bill 
which reflects my own State's desire 
to be a part of these new programs. 
Their bill sets up a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps. This corps of high-risk 
youth will help perform the immense 
task of maintaining and improving the 
vast amount of urban and rural land 
in our State while educating our youth 
about the value and satisfaction of 
hard work at the same time. I want to 
commend the bills sponsor, Senator 
Lorin Pace, for his diligent work to 
pass a bill unanimously in the State 
Senate and achieve strong support in 
the State House of Representatives. 

But, Mr. President, while I certainly 
agree that the specific provisions of 
this bill are important—or I woud not 
have spent so much time negotiating 
them with my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle—I believe they may be 
less so than the idea this legislation 
represents. Both President Bush and 
this legislation seek to rejuvenate and 
refresh the spirit of community activ- 
ism and neighborliness in America. 

We are taking this action not be- 
cause volunteers in America are let- 
ting us down, but rather because they 
are so vital to us. We should take this 
action because it is time to support 
volunteers, not just take them for 
granted. 

But, finally, Mr. President, we are 
taking this action because we realize 
that Government cannot solve every 
problem. We cannot decree an end to 
hunger or suffering or disaster and 
have it be so. Likewise, we cannot pass 
this legislation and expect that every 
American will automatically be in- 
spired to be a volunteer. I hope many 
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more Americans will join the ranks of 
our dedicated volunteers. 

We must also recognize that Ameri- 
cans volunteer because of the intrinsic 
benefits of their philanthropy. We 
derive personal satisfaction from help- 
ing others and from making our com- 
munities thrive. We voluneer because 
it is the right thing to do, not because 
we anticipate a tangible gain. There 
are a thousand points of lights across 
America already shining and making 
our society better. Their talents and 
gifts reward our communities every- 
day. And, through this legislation, we 
are making a modest attempt at help- 
ing them in their efforts. It is this 
spirit that inspired George Washing- 
ton to accept the lonely and difficult 
leadership of what was perceived as a 
losing cause. 

As I stand here on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate, I am reminded of these 
words of Edward Everett Hale, Chap- 
lain of this great body: 

I am only one, but I am one. 

I cannot do everything, 

But I can do something. 

Because I cannot do everything, 

I will not refuse to do the something that I 
can do. 

And, that which I ought to do, 

By the grace of God, I shall do. 

This legislation, Mr. President, will 
not by itself make America a better 
place to live. The Points of Light 
Foundation wil not by itself beam 
light around the country. But, Mr. 
President, we can, by enacting this 
bill, take a position in support of vol- 
unteers. And, that, Mr. President, we 
ought to do. 

I am proud of those who worked on 
this bill. I am proud to have been able 
to work side by side with Senator KEN- 
NEDY, Senator MIKULSKI, Senator 
Nunn, Senator Ross, and a whole raft 
of others, and Senator DURENBERGER. 

I have to say this is an important 
bill. It is à modest bill, but it is a bill 
that sends an important message all 
over America. I hope the Points of 
Light Foundation stays in it and I 
hope the President will be very 
pleased in the end. I want to thank all 
of those who have worked on it, espe- 
cially the staff members who have 
worked so well and diligently to try to 
bring it altogether. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBB addressed the Chair. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBB. Mr. President, just over 
a year ago, I cosponsored the bill in- 
troduced by my good friend, the senior 
Senator from Georgia from whom we 
heard a few minutes ago. That bill, S. 
3, the Citizenship and National Service 
Act of 1989, created a lot of controver- 
sy—controversy which finally drew 
sustained legislative, and public atten- 
tion to an issue that has been of inter- 
est, to me for many years. 
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The bil we consider today and the 
bill which I hope my colleagues will 
support contains many of the provi- 
sions from S. 3 and a number of relat- 
ed initiatives crafted by other Sena- 
tors. Although each of us had a differ- 
ent approach to the idea of communi- 
ty service, we share some fundamental 
goals and I believe the final product 
benefited from the range of interests 
which shaped it. 

The cosponsors of this bill share a 
concern about the social deficit in this 
country, the unmet needs in our com- 
munities—problems like  illiteracy 
homelessness, and infant mortality— 
the kinds of needs that the energy of 
our young people can help to address. 

The programs you see reflected in 
this bill; school-based service, conser- 
vation corps work, and extended na- 
tional civilian service commitments, 
are designed to make a habit out of 
"giving back" to the community. A 
principal feature is the idea that we 
need to “get” young people early to 
make the “ethic” of “civic responsibil- 
ity" a part of life from the earliest 
time possible. 

We need to cultivate that “habit.” A 
recent survey done by People for the 
American Way” found that when 
asked to rank a series of life goals for 
their relative importance, young 
Americans labeled enjoying yourself 
and having a good time" as more im- 
portant, than “being a good American 
who cares about the good of the coun- 
try.” And nearly 2% times as many 
emphasized “having a good time” as 
did “being involved in helping your 
community be a better place.“ 

When asked why they thought more 
people were not involved in volunteer 
activities, these young Americans cited 
a number of possible causes: A lack of 
encouragement from their parents and 
schools, uncertainty about how to get 
involved, and pressures to do other 
things like get good grades. 

But the numbers suggest that 57 
percent of those young Americans who 
have participated in volunteer activi- 
ties felt good about helping someone. 
And I know from talking to my own 
daughters that their volunteer activi- 
ties have been among the most memo- 
rable and fulfiling experiences of 
their high school and college careers. 

As my colleagues know, my interest 
in the proposal was rooted in my 
desire to increase the access of poor 
and middle-class students to Federal 
financial aid and to begin to create a 
new ethic, an ethic of earned benefits, 
to replace the presumption of entitle- 
ment that many Americans have 
toward student aid and other Federal 
programs today. 

This was by far the most controver- 
sial element of S. 3, and the one which 
attracted the most attention. Con- 
cerned educators raised questions 
about the impact that requiring serv- 
ice before providing significant educa- 
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tional benefits might have on the 
number of underprivileged students 
who wound up attending college. 

One element of S.3 that is not con- 
tained in today's legislation was de- 
signed to get at this issue of mutual 
civic obligation. Originally, S.3 pro- 
posed the eventual phasing out of 
many of the current Federal loan and 
grant programs for postsecondary edu- 
cation and the substitution of the na- 
tional service program for those pro- 


grams. 

Ithink that the variety of approach- 
es to encouraging service provided in 
this bill will help these young people 
to overcome the difficulties of finding 
a way to serve and will help this gen- 
eration develop an ethic of mutual ob- 
ligation, a sense that with rights come 
responsibilities. 

That debate has been postponed. 
But I hope that after 5 years of test- 
ing whether students and communities 
participate in the national service pro- 
gram and of finding out whether these 
students can provide meaningful serv- 
ice in their communities, we will revis- 
it the question, of establishing a link 
between individual and community 
and between opportunity and obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I join with the other 
sponsors and cosponsors of this legisla- 
tion. I am very pleased to do so. I join 
in commending them for an exception- 
al amount of effort that has gone into 
this particular bill which emerges in 
the spirit of compromise from all 
sides. I join with them in hoping that 
my colleagues will favorably consider 
and eventually pass this particular leg- 
islation. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to comment on the Nation- 
al Community Service Act of 1990. I 
appreciate the comments that the 
Senator from Utah has made, but I am 
the principal Republican cosponsor of 
this legislation. I came to support this 
legislation rather late, although I do 
not come to the subject of voluntarism 
late at all. 

As I look at what makes this country 
great, I note it is not the number of 
automobiles in this country, nor is it 
the desinger suits that we wear. What 
we have known for the two centuries 
of our history is that what makes 
America great is the character of our 
people, in particular, our willingness 
to stand up for that character when it 
is put to the test, to stand up for de- 
mocracy and for the good that we can 
find in other people when so many 
seek to criticize us. 

Thus I am encouraged when I pick 
up the paper and I read about the 
courage and the character of the 
people around the world who are 
standing up for the rights of freedom 
and democracy. These are exciting and 
historic times. From the Chinese stu- 
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dent who stands up to the tank in 
Tiananmen Square to the thousands 
of people who have died in Romania, 
all over the world we are seeing un- 
precedented acts of courage and devo- 
tion, all in the name of freedom; all 
over the world, that is, except, I am 
saddened to say, here in the United 
States. 

When times are good it is easy for a 
people, or a nation, to lose sight of the 
individual responsibilities we have to 
others and, the civil duty we have as 
part of a democracy. The 1980's have 
been labeled by some as the Me 
Decade," the decade that focused on 
self needs rather than on the needs of 
others. What is truly disturbing is that 
this apathetic attitude is carrying over 
into the Nation's young. 

My colleague from Virginia referred 
to a study by the People for the Amer- 
ican Way which shows young people 
are les; involved, less interested in 
public life, and do not understand the 
notion of individual responsibility that 
it takes to preserve their democratic 
freedoms. 

When asked about goals young 
people have for themselves, only 24 
percent stated that being involved in 
helping the community would a very 
or extremely important goal. 

The one encouraging part of the 
survey however was the fact that 
young people do care, and that they 
do want to get involved. They simply 
do not know how. 

Mr. President, that is exactly what 
this legislation before us will do. It 
would establish the structure needed 
to encourage participation in commu- 
nity and national service and would 
turn, I believe, the 1990's into a decade 
where we put others first. 

Because of Minnesota's strong lead- 
ership in the area of youth service last 
summer I convened a task force on 
youth service which included many of 
the best people who have personally 
committed their lives to volunterism 
in my State. At the heart of Minneso- 
ta's youth service is the belief that 
there must be a collaboration between 
schools, youth service organizations, 
and the community, and that youth 
service be encouraged at an early age 
so it will be sustained throughout life. 

Minnesota is using both State and 
local financing to accomplish that 
goal, and I am pleased to report that 
more than 200 or our 400-plus school 
districts now have youth development 
plans in place, and about 150 more 
now offer a youth service component 
as part of their curriculum. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit for the RECORD a copy 
of the final report of this task force 
that I put together, including a listing 
of model youth service programis in my 
State. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. I ask my col- 
leagues to note the qualifications and 
e variety of the task force member- 
ship. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I felt from the beginning that it 
was very important for this legislation 
to have strong bipartisan support, and 
that we take advantage of the strong 
national leadership we have seen on 
voluntarism and community service 
from President Bush. It is absolutely 
essential that any new, successful com- 
munity service program have strong 
national leadership that only a Presi- 
dent can provide. 

So it was with great deliberation 
that I chose to support the legislation 
before us today. The reasons for sup- 
porting it are many, but let me just 
point out three reasons why I think 
the legislation is so essential. 

First, is the role community service 
can play in enhancing and improving 
education in this country. By offering 
students the opportunity to gain 
hands-on experience, the efforts of 
traditional classroom learning can be 
greatly enhanced. Whether by tutor- 
ing younger children in math, reading, 
gaining exposure to a possible future 
career for one's self in health care and 
natural resources or—and this is prob- 
ably the most important—just gaining 
the people skills, the relationship 
skills that the young need to function 
in society, young students can add sig- 
nificantly to their classroom learning 
experience. 

The survey we referred to earlier 
clearly shows the needs in this area. 
The survery shows that youth today 
appreciate the Democratic freedoms in 
this country, the individual rights that 
are guaranteed them, but they are 
unable to grasp the other half of the 
equation—their responsibilities to par- 
ticipate in the community and in gov- 
ernment to ensure these freedoms and 
rights become a reality. 

This bill will help establish that link 
by establishing what I would call expe- 
rienced-based learning opportunities. 

Mr. President, at this point I would 
mention the fact that about 21 years 
ago in my State I participated with 
our then Governor in a program called 
lighted school conference which for 
the first time in America, provided a 
community-based broadening of the 
educational system into the communi- 
ty. It has now become known all over 
the country as community education, 
but it began in our State as an effort 
to take the school into the communi- 
ty. 

One of the purposes of this bill is to 
bring the student through the commu- 
nity into the educational process. I 
think that represents not only a 
change over two decades but how im- 
portant the relationship between edu- 
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cation, formally and education 
through hands on community service. 

The second reason why this legisla- 
tion is essential is the positive effect 
the community service has on building 
further generations of citizens. This 
bill encourages participation by all 
students. Voluntarism can lead to an 
increased sense of self-esteem, espe- 
cially for those who may be undernur- 
tured or vulnerable. Young people 
today need to feel wanted and appreci- 
ated. They need outlets for the posi- 
tive contributions they can make to so- 
ciety, and they need recognition of the 
contributions they are or could be 


I must tell you of an experience I 
had a couple of months ago at an al- 
ternative high school program in my 
State. An alternative high school is 
one of those streetside dropout pro- 
grams for kids who just cannot make 
it because they are vulnerable, under- 
nurtured; maybe it is impossible for 
them to make it in the traditional 
school system. I met a high school stu- 
dent, who looked to me to be about 16 
years old, who was involved in a liter- 
acy program in which he read to 
younger elementary students. The stu- 
dent had come from a broken family 
and had been abused as a child, and 
obviously lacked the love and the at- 
tention from his parents that he 
needed to feel good about himself as a 
person. He described himself to me as 
a fighter, and a person who always got 
in trouble. Every place he went he got 
in trouble, and he would end up at the 
end of every situation in some fisti- 
cuffs. 

The gift of this program came to 
light for me when he began to tell me 
about this literacy program. In the lit- 
eracy program he had to go into a kin- 
dergarten-first grade setting and teach 
kids who were 10 years younger than 
he was how to read. One little boy who 
had been in the beginning of this read- 
ing program, sort of shy and distant, 
finally came up to him, to this 16-year- 
old fighter kind of kid, sat on his lap, 
and gave him a big hug. The kid sat in 
front of me and he started getting 
tears in his eyes and he said, “You 
know, Mr. Senator, this is the first 
time in my whole life anybody ever 
gave me a hug." 

So that began for him one of those 
very difficult to define in “educational 
terms" experiences, built principally 
on the growth in his own self-esteem. 

Mr. President, so often we think of 
voluntarism as something we do for 
the less fortunate in life. But we often 
forget that the simple joys of helping 
others helps us as well. What we can 
learn about ourselves through helping 
others is the incredible value of volun- 
tarism. 


Jim à Kielsmeier of the National 
Youth Leadership Council put it this 
way: "Youth in service must come to 
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be perceived as active and powerful 
youth citizens, contributors and par- 
ticipants, rather than this business of 
fragile ‘at risk’ victims. High expecta- 
tions have a way of inspiring young 
people, motivating positive behavior 
where we have seen punitive and nega- 
tive approaches” in the past. 

The third reason for this legislation, 
Mr. President, is that I believe commu- 
nity service can offer an outlet for 
young people to use their time in a 
constructive manner. Today’s young 
people face a range of temptations and 
have numerous competing demands on 
their time. In meeting these tempta- 
tions and making positive use of their 
time, there is a great value represent- 
ed by the sense of accomplishment 
and self-worth that community service 
can bring. 

Within this context, expanding sup- 
port for young service needs to be con- 
sidered a vital and integral part of this 
Nation’s efforts to curb the negative 
influence of drugs, particularly among 
young people. Drug use, including the 
use of alcohol, can often be traced to 
idle time, low self-esteem and negative 
self and social expectations. 

I found out the other day in a hear- 
ing chaired by our chairman that the 
most vulnerable age for young people 
today beings at age 10 and lasts 
through the age of 16. This is the age 
in which the television-bound, peer- 
controlled, and family unsupported 
child of America today develops his 
and her addiction. 

Whether it is addiction to the chemi- 
cals of alcohol or drugs, nicotine, or a 
variety of other potentially abusive de- 
pendencies in our society, it is the 
period of time in which the young are 
most vulnerable in becoming the ad- 
dicts. 

Properly motivated and recognized 
community service can go a long way 
toward reducing the influences of 
those contributing factors and ad- 
dressing what all of us regard to be a 
major national crisis of dependence on 
drugs and a variety of addictive sub- 
stances in our society. 

I applaud the effects of my col- 
leagues from Massachusetts, and what 
he has done in this bill to make the 
important link between community 
service and putting an end to drug and 
alcohol abuse in America. 

Mr. President, I realize that some of 
our colleagues have raised concerns 
about the cost of this proposal, about 
dependence on governmental agencies 
and programs, and about its inclusion 
of stipends and other compensation 
for some young people who perform 
community service. 

In fact, I have heard people laugh 
about this. Let me address these con- 
cerns one at a time, again based on our 
experience in the State of Minnesota. 

First, I am well aware of the compet- 
ing pressures that new funding like 
this places on an already excessive 
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Federal deficit. For that reason, every 
Federal commitment must be viewed 
in terms of its present effect on the 
budget and future rewards and sav- 
ings. The benefits of this legislation 
cannot be measured in monetary 
terms, and thus will never pass the 
Congressional Budget Office test. 

But I am confident that this legisla- 
tion will, in the long run, prove its 
worth. I believe that the experience of 
Minnesota and other States provide 
the evidence we need to make that cal- 
culation. 

Second, as a life-long community 
volunteer myself and active supporter 
in the voluntary sector, I am very 
skeptical of any effort to turn encour- 
agement of voluntarism into a govern- 
ment program. I have been doing this 
at the national level since 1971, when I 
became a director of Volunteer. 

At the same time, the success and 
the experience of Minnesota's efforts 
to improve voluntarism has shown me 
the need for the limited degree of 
structure and support envisioned in 
this legislation. 

My State has invested seed money 
into its community service programs, 
and from that has grown a full net- 
work of service programs. The money 
needed to support the infrastructure is 
not very large, but without it, you lose 
the link that holds the system togeth- 
er. 

Finally, on the subject of payment 
of stipends or financial incentives to 
community service participants, I 
would like to make two points. 

First, the Minnesota task force I 
have had advising me on this took a 
strong stand in opposition to any 
forced linkage between community 
service and access of Federal student 
financial aid. I agree wholeheartedly 
with that position. 

But, I also agree that limited experi- 
mentation with the use of vouchers or 
stipends, for paying tuition or other 
educational expenses, will give us & 
valuable tool for experimenting with 
new ways of meeting the growing bur- 
dens associated with financing postsec- 
ondary education—a new way of fi- 
nancing education in which we are fi- 
nancing not only an education, but 
also a lifetime ethic of service. 

In addition, for many young people 
this may be a wise investment of 
public funds if this experience serves 
both educational needs and improves 
self esteem. The alternatives could 
prove to be much more costly to socie- 
ty in the long-run than the nominal 
stipendiary awards envisioned by this 
legislation. 

These are new ideas, and I commend 
the Senator from Massachusetts for 
building in a strong program of eval- 
uation that would test the effective- 
ness of this program. 

I am especially grateful to the very 
open way in which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has accepted the ideas 
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which we have offered from Minneso- 
ta for improving this legislation since 
the time it was reported from the 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee. I am pleased that he has accepted 
my suggestion to ensure that the 
clearinghouses will act as & focal point 
and communications link for youth 
service activities, including the use of 
& national computer network and 
other telecommunications technology, 
and the sensitiviity to my suggestion 
to increase the training requirements 
for postsecondary student financial 
aid administrators who are involved in 
placing students in community service 
opportunities. 

I also commend my colleague for en- 
suring equal opportunity for recipients 
of grants between the educational 
community and the community agen- 
cies. The assurance for equal opportu- 
nity is heightened under the commit- 
tee substitute, which changes the 
oversight authority of the Youth Serv- 
ice Program from the Department of 
Education to the Points of Light 
Foundation. 

Mr. President, all around us a limit- 
less and renewable natural resource is 
waiting to be tapped, as this Nation 
seeks to meet the unmet needs and un- 
fulfilled opportunities of its people. 
Youth in service is that natural re- 
source. With passage of this legisla- 
tion, we can begin to tap that re- 
source. 

I want to thank Senator KENNEDY 
and Senator HarcH for the time they 
have spent and for their commitment 
to this issue. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
very important legislation. 

EXHIBIT 1 
BUILDING A LIFETIME ETHIC OF SERVICE 


(Report of the Minnesota Ad Hoc Working 

Group on Youth Service, September 1989) 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR FRIEND: All around us, a limitless 
and renewable natural resource is waiting to 
be tapped as this nation seeks to meet 
unmet needs and unfulfilled opportunities. 
Youth in service is that natural resource, 
and with continued strong leadership from 
the President, and the U.S. House and 
Senate, we can begin to tap that resource in 
the 101st Congress. 

Our vehicle can be a comprehensive, bi- 
partisan youth service bill, drawing on the 
spirit and best elements of legislation al- 
ready introduced by a number of members 
of Congress and legislation President Bush 
has promised to submit this fall. In crafting 
a bi-partisan proposal, I believe we would 
also be wise to draw on the experience and 
expertise of states—like Minnesota—which 
are already tapping the rich natural re- 
source represented by our nation’s youth. 

That's one reason I recently convened an 
"ad hoc working group on youth service" 
which includes many of the best minds on 
this subject in a state that is leading the 
rest of the nation in expanding youth serv- 
ice opportunities. This report is the culmi- 
nation of their work and, while time limita- 
tions dictated that it not result in a compre- 
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hensive youth service proposal, it does in- 
clude a number of principles and recommen- 
dations that can help guide both Congress 
and the Administration on this issue. 

Briefly, the Minnesota working group con- 
cluded that national youth service legisla- 
tion must: 

1, Support a continuum of voluntary serv- 
ice opportunities, beginning at a young age 
and integrating educational and self-devel- 
opment objectives for young people which 
will reap life-long benefits. 

2. Allow maximum flexibility in awarding 
federal grants to local communities which 
promote collaborative youth service projects 
run by both schools and youth service orga- 
nizations. Grants should also be adminis- 
tered in ways that maximize the potential 
for private sector support. 

3. Encourage and improve planning, train- 
ing, information sharing, research and eval- 
uation on a decentralized basis around the 
country. Young people themselves should 
be guaranteed a major role in designing 
these programs. 

4. Recognize and encourage the value of 
bi-partisan national leadership and visibili- 
ty, espe ially the kind of leadership and visi- 
bility that can only be provided by the 
President. 

5. Clearly distinguish between the varying 
needs and goals of youth service for differ- 
ent ages of young people and for young 
people with differing economic circum- 
stances. While agreeing that stipends and 
other finance assistance may be needed in 
some instances, the working group felt very 
strongly that there should be no forced link- 
age between community service and student 
aid. 

Based on these basic principles, the Min- 
nesota working group then made a series of 
recommendations, aimed specifically at Sen- 
ator Kennedy's "National and Community 
Service Act of 1989," but also directed to the 
Bush Administration. Briefly, the working 
group recommends that both proposals: 

1. Designate a single independent 
agency—like the proposed National Service 
Board—as the grant making authority for 
all new federal youth service programs. 

2. Earmark specific funds for the estab- 
lishment of three to five regional youth 
service resource centers to help with needs 
assessment, planning, training, research, 
evaluation, communication and recognition. 
Preferably, existing organizations or re- 
source centers would receive these funds. 

3. Place a higher priority on planning and 
needs assessment in local communities prior 
to the awarding of grants to initiate or 
expand youth service opportunities. It 
should draw heavily on the input of local 
governments, the private and voluntary sec- 
tors, and young people in each community. 

4. Place a higher priority on training for 
teachers and youth service workers and for 
administrators of student loan and work 
study programs who place students in youth 
service projects. 

5. More explicitly recognize the value of 
youth  service—including the proposed 
youth service corps—in waging the nation's 
war on drugs. 

I whole-heartedly endorse these principles 
and recommendations and hope that you 
will take the time to carefully review them, 
as they are detailed in this report. I also 
hope that all those who care deeply about 
the future of both young people and the 
nation they will inherit will not join forces 
in crafting comprehensive, bi-partisan 
youth service legislation that can be adopt- 
ed and signed in this session of Congress. 
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That's an objective I'm committed to, and I 
hope I can count on your support, as well. 
Sincerely, 
Dave DURENBERGER. 
BACKGROUND ON THE MINNESOTA AD Hoc 
WORKING GROUP AND THIS REPORT 

As is true in many areas of public policy 
and community service, Minnesota is lead- 
ing the nation in encouraging the expansion 
of youth service opportunities. With the 
active support of the governor and legisla- 
ture, Minnesota's schools and colleges, 
youth service organizations, and the private 
and non-profit sectors are engaged in hun- 
dreds of collaborative efforts in all parts of 
the state. 

At the same time, Congress and the Bush 
Administration are both promoting national 
legislation to encourage youth service. This 
legislation may be considered on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate later this fall after having 
been reported favorably by the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee in early 
August. 

Because of Minnesota's strong leadership 
on youth service, U.S. Senator Dave Duren- 
berger recently convened an ad hoc work- 
ing group on youth service." This group was 
charged with reviewing the pending federal 
legislation and recommending changes or 
improvements. 

Members of the working group met three 
times during August and September to es- 
tablish principles they felt should be includ- 
ed in national youth service legislation and 
to agree on a set of recommendations. This 
report represents a summary of their work. 

In order to build further awareness of the 
pending legislation—and to solicit additional 
Minnesota input—a mailing which summa- 
rized the pending legislation and work of 
the ad hoc group was sent to approximately 
4,000 youth and voluntary service, educa- 
tion, and government leaders in Minnesota 
in early September. 

A follow-up mailing summarizing this 
report and updating Minnesotans on the 
status of national youth service legislation 
will also be sent to the same 4,000 individ- 
uals later this fall. 

And, finally, Senator Durenberger intends 
to conduct several meetings or forums on 
youth service in various parts of the state 
during the Senate's October recess, again to 
gain additional visibility for federal youth 
service proposals and to solicit further input 
on the pending legislation from Minneso- 
tans. 


MEMBERS OF THE AD Hoc WORKING GROUP 


Recommendations for membership of the 
ad hoc working group came largely from the 
youth service community in Minnesota, and 
others joining in the process by attending 
subsequently meetings. Still others partici- 
pated by mail and by phone. Those who 
became involved in reviewing proposed fed- 
eral youth service legislation through either 
meetings or mailings included: 

Keith Baker, Greater Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce 

Linda Bauer, teacher, Hill City public 
schools 

Tom Berg, program officer, McKnight 
Foundation 

Paula Beugen, Consultant, 
Office on Volunteer Service 

State Representative Kathleen Blatz, IR, 
Bloomington 

Kim Boyce, executive director, Ramsey 
County Exten-Service 

Kevin Collins, intern, Minnesota Campus 
Service Initiative 


Minnesota 
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Larry Fonnest, director, Minnesota Con- 


servation Corps 

Lara Lee Geraghty, director, Minnesota 
Office of Volunteer Service 

Linda Giesen, City of St. Paul Youth 
Corps 

Rick Jackson, vice president, Metropolitan 
YMCA of Minneapolis 

Glen Jeffrey, board chairman, National 
Youth Leadership Council 

Jim Kielsmeier, president, National Youth 
Leadership Council 


Mark Korf, president, Minnesota Commu- 
nity College Student Association 


Mark Langseth, director, Minnesota 
Campus Service Initiative 

Lynn Mikula, Animal Humane Society, 
Minneapolis 

Keith Morton, executive director, Univer- 
sity, YMCA 

State Representative Ken Nelson, DFL, 
Minneapolis 


Gerry Ouellette, teacher, The Marshall 
School, Duluth 

Kent Plumley, legislative director, Minne- 
sota Community College Student Associa- 
tion 

Mary Jo Richardson, Minnesta Depart- 
ment of Education 

Adam  Rautio, 
School, New Hope 

Ted Sauer, teacher, Hopkins Schools 

Stephen Seidel, project coordinator, Twin 
Cities Habitat for Humanity 

Patti Stuhlman, Minneapolis public 
schools, community education 

Kit Sturgeon, student, Carleton College, 
Northfield 

Rich Willits, associate director, National 
Youth Leadership Council 

Staff assistance was provided by Jon 
Schroeder, Senator Durenberger's director 
of policy development; and Carolyn Boos, 
Senator Durenberger's Washington legisla- 
tive assistant for human services and educa- 
tion. 


student, Cooper High 
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For FURTHER INFORMATION 


For further information on the status of 
national youth service legislation, or the 
recommendations of the working group, 
please contact Jon Schroeder, Office of Sen- 
ator Dave Durenberger, 1020 Plymouth 
Building, Minneapolis, Mn. 55402; 612-370- 
3382 or 800-752-4226 (toll free in Minneso- 
ta). 


I. INTRODUCTION: YOUTH SERVICE TAKES ITS 
PLACE ON THE NATION'S POLITICAL AGENDA 


Thanks to strong Presidential and Con- 
gressional leadership, a major national 
youth service initiative has a strong chance 
of being passed into law during the 101st 
Congress. 

The increased interest in encouraging 
youth service stems, in part, from proposals 
for & national youth service foundation 
made by President Bush during the 1988 
campaign. That proposal has now been ex- 
panded upon by the President and is expect- 
ed to be introduced in legislative form this 
fall. 
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There are also more than twenty different 
youth service bills now pending in the Con- 
gress—including several highly controversial 
proposals mandating service as a condition 
of receiving student loans and grants. 

And, perhaps of most importance, a 
number of states are considering legislation 
encouraging youth service through schools, 
colleges, youth service organizations, and 
youth service corps. This grass roots sup- 
port for expanding youth service opportuni- 
ties has been especially strong in Minnesota. 


A. LEGISLATIVE PURPOSES ARE DIVERSE, AIMED 
AT VARYING GOALS 


While the general objective of encourag- 
ing young people to become engaged in com- 
munity service is a constant, the legislative 
proposals to achieve that objective have 
been diverse and, in some cases, highly con- 
troversial. A brief summary of a number of 
these proposals—prepared by the Congres- 
sional Research Service—is included as Ap- 
pendix I to this report. 

President Bush’s proposal, for example, 
would establish a Points of Light Initiative 
Foundation with $25 million per year in fed- 
eral funding, matched by at least $25 mil- 
lion in private funds. 

As announced in late June, the proposed 
foundation would encourage the identifica- 
tion and replication of successful volunteer 
programs; reward successful examples of 
community service programs; and aid in the 
development of a new generation of commu- 
nity leaders. 

Although there had been earlier indica- 
tions that the President might seek to im- 
plement his proposal through executive 
order, it now appears that the Bush propos- 
al will be formally introduced in the Con- 
gress later this fall. 

Other proposals introduced earlier this 
year by members of the U.S. House and 
Senate authorize varying sums of money to 
fund grants to schools and youth service or- 
ganizations to encourage expanded service 
opportunities as part of the curricula of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and post secondary in- 
stitutions. 

Still other proposals introduced in the 
101st Congress provide funds to create or 
expand local or state youth service corps or 
underwrite demonstration projects which 
encourage young people to do community 
service through stipends or vouchers to be 
per on post-secondary education or hous- 


Perhaps the most controversial of these 
youth service proposals are companion bills 
introduced by Senator Sam Nunn (D-Geor- 
gia) and Representative David McCurdy (D- 
Oklahoma) which make receiving student fi- 
nancial aid contingent upon completing a ci- 
vilian or military service commitment. 
These proposals have generated consider- 
able opposition among many educators and 
students who feel they would force lower 
income students into national service op- 
tions, segregating the military and other 
service agencies by income and, perhaps, 
race. 

B. KENNEDY BILL CONSOLIDATES PROPOSALS, 

ELEVATES THE STAKES IN THE NATIONAL 

DEBATE ON YOUTH SERVICE 


Expanded community service by both 
young and older Americans got a major 
boost on August 2 when the Senate Labor 
and Human Resources Committee took fa- 
vorable action on the National and Com- 
munity Service Act of 1989.” 

This legislation, which is actually a com- 
promise bill forged from ten separate pro- 
posals, earmarks a total of $330 million for 
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programs ranging from kindergartners to 
foster grandparents. It was introduced in 
late July by Senator Ted Kennedy (D-Mas- 
sachusetts) and a number of other Demo- 
cratic Senators who had previously intro- 
duced youth service bills of their own. 

Senator Kennedy's proposal would en- 
courage community service by young people 
through schools, non-profit youth organiza- 
tions, and state or local “service corps." Ad- 
ministration of the grants would be split be- 
tween the U.S. Department of Education 
and a newly created Corporation for Nation- 
al Service. 

In some cases, college-age young people 
would be given incentives to do community 
service through cash stipends, educational 
assistance, and vouchers that could be used 
to help pay for college or buy a first home. 
The proposal also includes increased fund- 
ing for existing federally supported service 
programs including VISTA, Foster Grand- 
parents, and the Retired Senior Volunteers 
Program (RSVP). A more complete summa- 
ry of Senator Kennedy’s proposal is includ- 
ed as Appendix II to this report. 

At the present time, there are no Republi- 
can co-sponsors of this proposal. In the 
Labor and Human Resources Committee, 
however, it was supported by two Republi- 
cans, Senator Durenberger and Senator 
Thad Cochran of Mississippi. A third Re- 
publican, Senator James Jeffords of Ver- 
mont abstained on the vote to favorably 
report the bill to the floor. 

The absence of Republican co-sponsors 
appears to be, in part, in deferrence to 
President Bush and his promise to submit 
his own youth service legislation later this 
fall. Several objections have also been raised 
by the Administration and some Republican 
Senators about the amount of funding au- 
thorized by the bill and the inclusion of 
educational assistance or vouchers or cash 
stipends for community service. 

Despite these objections, Senator Kenne- 
dy and other co-sponsors have indicated a 
willingness to work with the Administration 
on a bi-partisan proposal. And, both Senator 
Kennedy and the Administration have been 
made aware of the work of the Minnesota 
youth service task force and have been re- 
ceptive to considering its recommendations 
in finalizing their legislative proposals. 

II. MINNESOTA'S STRATEGY FOR PROMOTING A 

LIFETIME OF COMMUNITY SERVICE—A 

MODEL FOR COLLABORATIVE ACTION 


The ad hoc working began its review of 
pending federal legislation from the per- 
spective that Minnesota's experience with 
youth service offers principles and models 
that deserve replication elsewhere in the 
country. 

At the heart of the state’s youth service 
initiative is a strong belief that there must 
be close collaboration between schools, 
youth service organizations and the commu- 
nity; and that youth service must be encour- 
aged at an early age, with that encourage- 
ment sustained throughout life. 


A. STATE LEGISLATION AUTHORIZES LOCAL 
SCHOOL DISTRICT FUNDING THROUGH COMMU- 
NITY EDUCATION, AIDS CAMPUS SERVICE INI- 
TIATIVES, SUPPORTS YOUTH CONSERVATION 
CORPS. 


Building on its past record of leadership, 
the 1989 Minnesota Legislature took several 
additional steps to support other voluntary 
service, 

First, the Legislature authorized school 
districts to levy an additional 25 cents per 
resident for youth service activities through 
their community education program. That’s 
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on top of a 50 cent per capita levy author- 
ized in 1987 for youth service development. 

This new option could raise an additional 
$1.0 million per year and is believed to be 
the first such state encouragement any- 
where for community-based, community 
funded youth service. According to Minne- 
sota Department of Education, more than 
200 Minnesota school districts have youth 
development plans currently in place and 
approximately 150 will now offer a youth 
service component. 

Second, $150,000 in matching funds was 
allocated to help colleges support youth 
service activities that are now underway on 
about 20 Minnesota campuses throughout 
the state. These activities range from de- 
signing and teaching college classes to tutor- 
ing elementary-age students and working to 
prevent drug abuse. 

Third, $70,000 was added to fund the Min- 
nesota Office on Volunteer Services. Partly, 
that new money will help the state agency 
train community groups to use increased 
student volunteers effectively, an important 
contribution to making voluntary service 
meaningful and valued by both those who 
volunteer and those who receive the services 
of volunteers. 

And, finally, the Legislature appropriated 
$400,000 to expand the Minnesota Conserva- 
tion Corps. This program—housed in the 
Minnesota Department of Natural Re- 
sources—provides summer and some year- 
around jobs like cutting trails and cleaning 
up rivers for low income youth. 


B. STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION RULE INCLUDES 
YOUTH SERVICE IN SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


In addition to these actions by the 1989 
Legislature, the Minnesota Department of 
Education has adopted a rule that—begin- 
ning next year—will require schools to in- 
clude youth service in the classroom cur- 
riculum and provide youth service opportu- 
nities in or out of school. 

Students won't be required to perform vol- 
untary service under this rule, but the dis- 
tricts will be required to offer the opportu- 
nity and to reward it with academic credit. 
Already, more than 160 school districts have 
applied for and will receive state aid to pre- 
pare for this requirement with workshops 
and curriculum planning. 


C. EXAMPLES OF YOUTH SERVICE IN MINNESOTA 
COMMUNITIES 

At the grassroots, this strong interest in 
youth service in Minnesota is evident in 
communities throughout the state—both 
small and large, rural and urban. Following 
is a brief sampling of some of the more cre- 
ative youth service initiatives in Minnesota: 


Waseca High School Youth Service 
Leadership Class 


In Waseca, the Youth Service Leadership 
Class is a key part of the state-legislated, lo- 
cally levied community youth development 
plan. Students in the class—with leadership 
training from the National Youth Leader- 
ship Council—worked with their teacher to 
design the curriculum for their own class. 
Students participating in the class serve in 
the community four days a week and come 
together on Mondays to share frustrations 
as well as inspiration. Some projects for the 
class include providing leadership training 
for sixth graders, organizing a food drive, 
student taught art classes at a nursing 
home, performing surveys and other re- 
search for the Youth Development Advisory 
Council, and a city-wide clothing drive 
which filled a truck with clothing for the 
poor. 
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University YMCA, University of Minnesota 
Founded in 1887, the University of Minne- 
sota YMCA has been a pioneer in service- 
learning for more than 100 years. Currently, 
one of the most popular University Y pro- 
grams is Project Motivation, which pairs U 
of M students with 7th and 8th graders who 
are in need of friendship and/or personal 
guidance. Under this program, volunteers 
participate in a three-day orientation and 
training retreat before starting the program 
and continue to meet regularly as a group to 
discuss issues related to children who are 
under-nurtured. During the 1988-89 aca- 
demic year, the University YMCA also 
helped co-lead a “Community Service and 
Social Justice" course at the University of 
Minnesota. 
Tobacco use prevention activities 
Over 225 young people involved in tobacco 
use prevention activities in Aitkin, Koo- 
chiching and Itasca Counties were recently 
presented one of three Governor’s Awards 
for Excellence in Health Promotion by the 
Minnesota Department of Health. These 
young people serve on local youth councils, 
design parade floats and county fair dis- 
plays, write newspaper and radio ads, draw 
posters, provide peer counseling and other 
educational services to their classmates. 
Blooming Prairie student EMTs 
For the past three years, Blooming Prairie 
High School student volunteers have 
become certified Emergency Medical Tech- 
nicians (EMTs) and an average of 4-6 stu- 
dents each year have become members of 
the city's volunteer ambulance service. This 
is a vital contribution to emergency medical 
services in a rural community where day- 
time volunteers are sometimes hard to at- 
tract and where ambulance services can 
make the difference between life and death. 
Several of the students have also used the 
skills and training they've received through 
the program to obtain part-time jobs with 
professional ambulance services while going 
to college. 
Hibbing High School's "Homework Helper" 
program 
In Hibbing, & peer tutoring program called 
Homework Helper has involved two dozen 
students who use their time and talents to 
assist another 110 students in grades 4-12. 
The program ran 22 weeks and was well-re- 
ceived by students, parents, and school offi- 
cials. Hibbing youth service students devel- 
oped a comprehensive range of services that 
deal with issues such as wellness and 
parent-student-teacher communications. 
4-H Club activities in Itasca County 


The Cloverleaf 4-H Club, as part of a five 
year focus on the problems of hunger and 
poverty, held an annual fundraising drive 
for the local food shelf. Also in Itasca 
County, the Drumbeater 4-H Club studied 
hazardous waste in northern Minnesota. 
The group developed a public questionnaire 
on the subject, gathered resource materials 
and produced a skit and video that were pre- 
sented at statewide meetings. 


Teen Outreach Program 


With strong support from the Junior 
League and other community organizations, 
Minneapolis public school students age 13 to 
16 are combining small group discussions 
and voluntary service in the community as 
part of the Teen Outreach program. Goals 
of the program include increased graduation 
rates, reducing the incidence of teen age 
pregnancy, and improving self-awareness 
and other personal skills. In addition to 
meeting daily in small discussion groups, 
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the students serve as community volunteers 
in areas such as neighborhood centers, nurs- 
ing homes, hospitals, and day care centers. 
The program is offered at a number of 
junior and senior high schools in the city in- 
cluding several alternative high schools in- 
cluding those run by Plymouth Youth 
Center and the Work Opportunity Center. 
Armstrong High School "Involvement" 

This twenty year old program is run as 
part of the social studies curriculum at Arm- 
strong High School in Plymouth. Seniors 
desiring a grade of A or B must complete 20 
hours of volunteer work in a non-profit serv- 
ice organization in the community. Students 
are given opportunities to sign up at the be- 
ginning of the school year at an Involve- 
ment Fair at which over 50 organizations fill 
the school's main foyer to recruit students 
for the program. 

4-H Alcohol Decisions Program 

Nearly 1000 4-H teens were trained in 40 
Minnesota counties last year to plan and 
conduct alcohol programs for 10-12 year 
olds in classrooms, 4-H clubs, park and 
recreation programs and other youth orga- 
nizations. Older students who are trained 
receive information on alcohol use and are 
instructed in how to teach younger children 
about alcohol and to help them make wise 
choices. More than 12,000 elementary stu- 
dents were reached during the year through 
these programs conducted by 4-H volun- 
teers. 

Recycling promotion in Alexandria 


The Victoria Vikings 4-H Club decided 
that recycling education and awareness was 
& community need on which they could 
have a positive impact. They did surveys to 
generate interest, phone calls to remind 
residents of pick-up days, radio talk show 
interviews, newspaper articles, public dis- 
plays, and developed an original “Recycling 
Game” for senior citizens, schools, and 
scouts. The program was credited by local 
officials and the MPCA as being instrumen- 
tal in a dramatic increase in the county re- 
cycling collection rate. 


Child care awareness in Fairfax 


The Camp Go-Getters 4-H Club found 
that the number of two-earner households 
and single parents was growing in rural 
Renville County. In response, it organized 
and conducted a community wide babysit- 
ting clinic for 4th, 5th and 6th graders, both 
to help them become better babysitters and 
to provide them with “survivable informa- 
tion” when they stay home alone after and 
before school. Over 50 young people were 
trained and informed on safety and emer- 
gency information. And the young people 
taught their peers how to make a “babysit- 
ting kit" of supplies and games; and they 
gave demonstrations on first aid and the re- 
sponsibilities kids may have to assume when 
they are at home alone. 


Metropolitan State University older 
students program 

A growing number of students in post-sec- 
ondary schools are outside of the traditional 
18-22 age range, presenting additional chal- 
lenges and opportunities for matching com- 
munity service with a college curriculum. 
Metropolitan State University in the Twin 
Cities is doing just that with a federal com- 
munity service grant. This program encour- 
ages adult students (average age, 35) to un- 
dertake significant community service 
projects for college credit. In the second 
year of the program, enrollment doubled to 
more than 300 students. Under separate 
grants from three area foundations, ap- 
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proximately eight students per quarter are 
awarded $500 stipends for tuition and for 
some of the costs of the community service 
projects such as materials and transporta- 
tion. 


Community College service learning 
proposal 

Service learning at its best is student-initi- 
ated, and one good example is a proposal for 
a community service requirement at the 
state’s Community Colleges now being de- 
veloped by the Minnesota Community Col- 
lege Student Association. The proposal 
would require community service as a grad- 
uation requirement, with strong local plan- 
ning and initiation of the community service 
opportunities. The association is also dis- 
cussing an active program to encourage stu- 
dents to become involved in government and 
citizenship activities in issue areas like envi- 
ronmental protection. Special attention is 
being paid to the varying needs of older and 
other non-traditional students in designing 
the program. 


III. PRINCIPLES FOR NATIONAL POLICY ON 
YOUTH SERVICE 


In reviewing and making recommenda- 
tions on national youth service legislation, 
the working group felt it appropriate to 
first establish a set of principles on which 
such legislation should be based. Those 
principles, in large part, reflect the experi- 
ences of Minnesotans in setting state policy 
on youth service and in designing and imple- 
menting youth service programs in the 
state. In some cases, they also reflect experi- 
ences members of the working group have 
had with youth service programs in other 
parts of the country. 

Briefly, the working group believes that: 


A. NATIONAL YOUTH SERVICE LEGISLATION 
SHOULD ESTABLISH AND SUPPORT A CONTINU- 
UM OF VOLUNTARY SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES, 
BEGINNING AT A YOUNG AGE AND INTEGRATING 
EDUCATIONAL AND SELF-DEVELOPMENT OBJEC- 
TIVES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE WHICH WILL REAP 
LIFE-LONG BENEFITS 


The working group feels strongly that vol- 
untary service emerges from a “state of 
mind” that is most effectively nurtured 
from a very young age. The seeds that 
produce a United Way board member, in 
other words, are most effectively planted in 
early and continuous experiences in scout- 
ing, 4-H, tutoring, or other volunteer experi- 
ences available through schools or youth or- 
ganizations. 

These links between voluntary service and 
education are at the heart of Minnesota’s 
leadership on this issue. And, beyond en- 
couraging a life-time of volunteerism from 
the earliest possible age, these links with 
education also help achieve two important 
goals that benefit the individual who volun- 
teers. 

The first of these goals is improving edu- 
cational outcomes through “experienced- 
based learning." And, its objective is to use 
the practical. hands-on“ experiences of vol- 
untary service to supplement classroom 
learning. That makes what states like Min- 
nesota are doing to encourage youth service 
an important part of educational reform— 
part of a much broader effort to broaden 
and improve the educational experiences 
needed by future generations. 

A second goal behind the link to education 
is the increased self-esteem and positive use 
of time that voluntary service can represent 
for all young people, but especially those 
who may be undernurtured or vulnerable. 
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Today’s young people face a range of 
temptations and have numerous competing 
demands and opportunities for use of their 
time. In meeting these temptations and 
making positive use of time, there is great 
value represented by the sense of accom- 
plishment and self-worth that community 
service can bring. 

These kinds of positive experiences can 
also build a greater sense of “citizenship” in 
young people that can translate into greater 
interest in voting and community activities 
and increased civic involvement now and 
later in life. 

As Jim Kielsmeier of the National Youth 
Leadership Council has put it: 

“Youth in service must come to be per- 
ceived as active and powerful young citizens, 
contributors and participants, rather than 
fragile ‘at risk’ victims. High expectations 
have a way of inspiring young people moti- 
vating positive behavior where we have seen 
pum and negative approaches largely 

Within this context, expanded support for 
youth service needs to be considered a vital 
and integral part of the nation's efforts to 
curb the negative influences of drugs—par- 
ticularly among young people. Drug use—in- 
cluding the use of alcohol—can often be 
traced to idle time, low self-esteem and neg- 
ative self- and societal-expectations. Proper- 
ly motivated and recognized community 
service can go a long way toward reducing 
the influence of those contributing factors. 

Finally, expanded youth service must be 
viewed as unleashing a national resource 
that can’t be ignored in today’s environment 
of tight budgets and unmet needs. In areas 
like environment protection, child care, 
long-term care, tutoring of disadvantaged 
students, and many others, youth in service 
can help meet needs that will otherwise 
simply not be addressed. In this respect, we 
all have an important stake in making 
youth service opportunities more available, 
for the benefit they represent to young 
people, for those they directly serve, and for 
the nation as a whole. 

B. NATIONAL YOUTH SERVICE LEGISLATION 
SHOULD ALLOW MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY IN 
AWARDING GRANTS TO LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
WHICH PROMOTE COLLABORATIVE YOUTH 
SERVICE PROJECTS RUN BY SCHOOLS AND 
YOUTH SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS. AND, GRANTS 
SHOULD BE ADMINISTERED IN WAYS WHICH 
MAXIMIZE THE POTENTIAL FOR OBTAINING 
PRIVATE SECTOR SUPPORT. 


Minnesotans have found that the best 
youth service programs—those most likely 
to meet both community needs and the edu- 
cational and self-improvement needs of 
young people—are those which involve close 
collaboration between schools, youth service 
organizations, and groups identifying and 
addressing needs in the local community. 

Much of the leadership for these pro- 
grams has come from teachers who build 
youth service opportunities into their cur- 
riculum. But, experience has also demon- 
strated the value of drawing on the experi- 
ences of youth service organizations like 
YMCAs, and Scouts, as well as less formal, 
but community-based, organizations. In ad- 
dition, non-public schools, churches, volun- 
tary organizations and administrators—and 
many other programs which use volun- 
teers—have much experience to offer any 
community looking to expand its youth 
service opportunities. 

One vehicle for linking these diverse inter- 
ests at a local level is the community educa- 
tion structure which has evolved in Minne- 
sota over the past twenty years. Community 
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education has responsibility for administer- 
ing the funding the state legislature has au- 
thorized local school boards to levy, for ex- 
ample, and making that funding available to 
local youth service projects. 

In deciding how best to administer federal 
funding for youth service, the working 
group believes maximum flexibility should 
be given states and local communities. In 
many states, formal education agencies 
might be selected to carry out that mission. 
But, the legislation should give states and 
local communities the discretion to make 
that determination themselves. 

And, at both the national and state/local 
level, youth service programs should be ad- 
ministered by organizations that are likely 
to attract large amounts of donated funding 
from the private sector, including business 
and private foundations. 


C. NATIONAL YOUTH SERVICE LEGISLATION 
SHOULD ENCOURAGE AND IMPROVE PLANNING, 
TRAINING, INFORMATION SHARING, RESEARCH, 
AND EVALUATION NATIONALLY AND ON A DE- 
CENTRALIZED BASIS AROUND THE COUNTRY. 
YOUNG PEOPLE THEMSELVES SHOULD BE GUAR- 
ANTEED A MAJOR ROLE IN DEVELOPING AND 
CARRYING OUT THESE PROGRAMS. 


There is no question that there is a crying 
need for volunteers in many service areas in 
virtually all communities. But, there must 
be careful coordination between local offi- 
cials and others responsible for identifying 
and meeting community needs, agencies and 
organizations that serve those needs, and 
what will hopefully be a growing number of 
available volunteers. 

This suggests that planning and needs as- 
sessment should be done prior to the award- 
ing of grants for actual service projects. It 
also suggests that training of teachers, 
youth service workers, financial aid adminis- 
trators and others who will link young 
people with service opportunities must also 
be an important part of programs which 
expand those opportunities. Both of these 
principles are considered very important 
components of Minnesota’s highly success- 
ful experience with expanding youth service 
opportunities. 

The working group feels strongly that ex- 
pansion of youth service opportunities 
would benefit from leadership, training, 
communications, and recognition which is 
nationally supported, but decentralized. 
Maximum effort should be made to offer 
these services through existing youth serv- 
ice resource centers, rather than spending 
unnecessary time and money creating new 
ones. 

And, finally, the working group feels very 
strongly that young people themselves must 
be directly involved at every step in the 
process of assessing community needs, es- 
tablishing priorities to address them, design- 
ing youth service opportunities, training, 
and evaluation. Many of Minnesota's most 
successful youth service projects have been 
those designed and carried out by young 
people themselves. 


D. NATIONAL YOUTH SERVICE LEGISLATION 
SHOULD RECOGNIZE AND ENCOURAGE THE 
VALUE OF BI-PARTISAN NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
AND VISIBILITY, ESPECIALLY THE KIND OF 
LEADERSHIP AND VISIBILITY THAT CAN ONLY 
BE PROVIDED BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Any activity that depends so much on mo- 
tivating, communicating, and recognizing 
the contributions of individuals must not 
ignore the value of visible national leader- 
ship that only a President can provide. 

The working group applauds the leader- 
ship taken so far on this issue by President 
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Bush and is hopeful that a truly bi-partisan 
proposal can ultimately be adopted that in- 
corporates components of his initiatives and 
ideas and proposals advanced by Congres- 
sional Republicans and Democrats. In par- 
ticular, the working group is hopeful that 
the final legislative Ipackage will include 
components of the President's proposal de- 
signed to encourage broad support for 
youth service from the private sector. 


E. NATIONAL YOUTH SERVICE LEGISLATION 
SHOULD CLEARLY DISTINGUISH BETWEEN THE 
GOALS OF EXPANDING VOLUNTARY AND COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE AND THE GOALS OF PROVID- 
ING NEW WAYS OF UNDERWRITING THE COST 
OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION AND FIRST- 
TIME HOME OWNERSHIP. AND, NATIONAL 
YOUTH SERVICE LEGISLATION SHOULD ENSURE 
THAT THERE IS NO FORCED OR REQUIRED LINK- 
AGE BETWEEN COMMUNITY SERVICE AND 
ACCESS TO FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN FINANCING 
POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


The working group is aware that the legis- 
lation introduced by Senator Kennedy takes 
a number of different approaches toward 
advancing the general goal of promoting 
youth service. This consolidation of propos- 
als with differing approaches has been an 
important part of the political dynamics 
that have helped raise the visibility of the 
issue and helped build support. 

As this issue moves forward, however, it 
will be important to maintain perspective on 
the differing objectives of various parts of 
this legislation. 

The objective of encouraging life-long in- 
volvement in community service through 
high school and college curricula, for exam- 
ple, is different from an objective of offer- 
ing domestic national service as an alterna- 
tive to military service, or an objective of as- 
sisting young people with the high cost of 
obtaining a college education or purchasing 
a first home. 

Supporters of national youth service legis- 
lation must also be prepared to articulate 
the differing needs for monetary compensa- 
tion for young people at different ages and 
points in their lives. In particular, the work- 
ing group sees the value of providing finan- 
cial incentives for youth who are not in col- 
lege to take advantage of the opportunity to 
participate in a youth service corps. 

For many young people in their late teens 
or early twenties, this may be a very wise in- 
vestment of public funds if this experience 
serves both educational needs and improves 
self-esteem. The alternatives of not continu- 
ing a high school or college education, or of 
a life of drugs or criminal activity, will be 
much more costly to society in the long-run 
than the nominal stipendiary awards envi- 
sioned by this legislation. 

But, while the working group supports 
using demonstration grants to test various 
ways of providing incentives for college-age 
young people to engage in community serv- 
ice, it also has grave concerns about manda- 
tory links between national service and eligi- 
bility for student grants and loans. It would 
not wish to see its support for these demon- 
strations interpreted as potential support 
down the road for making the link between 
national service and student aid mandatory. 

This opposition to mandatory links be- 
tween national service and student aid re- 
flects concerns that low income students 
would be forced into community service (a 
contradiction in itself), while the same serv- 
ice by higher income students would remain 
discretionary. 

The growing number of older, non-tradi- 
tional, and returning students also face 
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practical obstacles in meeting mandatory 
service requirements for financial aid. 

Many of these students have work and 
family obligations that make full or even 
part-time community service impractical. 
They, in particular, should not be forced to 
perform community service in order to have 
access to needed financial assistance. 

At the same time, however, national 
youth service legislation should recognize 
the value that service learning can have for 
students of all ages and help facilitate those 
experiences for non-traditional students. 

IV. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING 
NATIONAL YOUTH SERVICE LEGISLATION 

Based on these principles—and on youth 
service experiences in Minnesota—the work- 
ing group offers the following recommenda- 
tions for national youth service legislation. 
Because it is currently the principal legisla- 
tive vehicle under consideration, a number 
of these recommendations make specific ref- 
erences to Senator Kennedy's National and 
Community Service Act of 1989" which is 
now pending in the U.S. Senate. The recom- 
mendations are also being directed to the 
President's Office of National Service, how- 
ever, for consideration in finalizing the 
President's legislative proposal. 

A. Designate the proposed National Serv- 
ice Board as the grant making agency for 
youth service programs aimed at school- 
aged young people. 

This designation would be consistent with 
parts of the legislation designating the na- 
tional Service Board as the grantmaking au- 
thority for youth service corps (Title II) and 
the national service demonstration program 
(Title III). It would give clear focus and ac- 
countability for a variety of youth service 
initiatives in a single independent agency. 
And—like the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting and other quasi-public agencies—it 
would also provide a more attractive target 
for private sector funding. 

As is clear from the experience in Minne- 
sota, the working group also believes that it 
is important that a broad range of public, 
non-profit, and private sponsors be equally 
eligible to receive grants for youth service 
projects—depending on who is most appro- 
priate to provide local leadership in each 
community. In particular, local youth serv- 
ice organizations, non-public schools, and 
other non-school agencies need to be in a 
position to compete on an equal basis with 
public schools or districts for grants. 

To make this flexibility clear to the intent 
of the legislation, the working group feels it 
would be appropriate to change all refer- 
ences to “school-based programs" in the leg- 
islation to “school-aged programs." The 
working group also urges that the legisla- 
tion specifically require that young people, 
local education agencies, youth service agen- 
cies, voluntary sector leaders, and non- 
public schools all be included in the plan- 
ning and needs assessment required by this 
legislation. 

These recommendations are not meant in 
any way to deminish the role of public 
schools in carrying out the intent of this 
legislation. In fact, it is anticipated that a 
very large share of the grants and leader- 
ship role in expanding youth service oppor- 
tunities will go to public school teachers and 
public schools. And, as has been pointed out 
in the working group’s set of principles, ex- 
panded youth service opportunities provide 
a vital component of educational reform—a 
reality that presumes strong leadership and 
involvement in youth service programs from 
public schools. This will help ensure both 
the credibility of experienced-based learning 
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opportunities and their integration with 
more traditional forms of educating stu- 
dents. 

B. Earmark specific funds authorized by 
the legislation for the establishment of 
three to five regional resource centers for 
youth service needs assessment, planning, 

g, research evaluation, communica- 
tion, and recognition. 

Specifically, the working group recom- 
mends that Section 109 of Title I of the leg- 
islation be amended to earmark at least sev- 
eral of the $100 million in this title for es- 
tablishment of three to five regional youth 
service resource centers located in various 
parts of the country. 

The working group believes that establish- 
ment of such resource centers could be one 
of the most important contributions of this 
legislation, and so, believes that funds for 
their establishment should be specifically 
earmarked, perhaps on a matching basis 
with locally or regionally raised private 
funds. 

It is assumed that at least some of these 
regional resource centers would be estab- 
lished under multi-year contracts with exist- 
ing youth service support agencies or orga- 
nizations, rather than being newly created. 
Presumably, this would save start-up time 
and expense and administrative overhead, 
as well as benefit from existing experience 
and expertise. 

Among the top priority functions of these 
regional resource centers would be the fol- 
lowing: 

Assisting states and local communities 
with needs assessment and planning. 

Providing support for networking and in- 
formation dissemination, including publica- 
tion of national and regional newsletters 
and magazines highlighting outstanding ex- 
amples of youth service projects around the 
country. 

Conducting research and evaluation on 
youth service, including evaluation of the 
impact of service experiences on the youth 
who participate and on the organizations 
and communities they serve. 

Providing leadership development and 
training at the center for several days to six 
months and on-site in local communities at 
workshops and conferences. 

Administer award and recognition pro- 
grams for outstanding youth service 
projects. 

Act as a focal point and communications 
link for youth service activities, including 
through the use of national computer net- 
work, 

Facilitate national and international com- 
munications and networking on youth serv- 
ice experiences through exchanges and tele- 
communications technology. 

C. Place a higher priority in the legisla- 
tion on planning and needs assessment in 
local communities prior to the awarding of 
grants to initiate or expand youth service 
opportunities. 

Specifically, the working group recom- 
mends that planning grants be awarded 
under the elementary and secondary, post- 
secondary, youth service demonstration, and 
youth service corps titles of the legislation; 
and that carrying out community needs as- 
sessment and advance planning for the use 
of volunteers to meet those needs be done 
prior to the awarding of larger grants for 
youth service projects or demonstration 
projects. 

An important part of this planning proc- 
ess should be involvement of broad seg- 
ments of the community—including young 
people—and local evaluation of which edu- 
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cational institutions and youth service agen- 
cies are most appropriate to actually carry 
out the projects designed to expand youth 
service opportunities. 

Finally, the working group envisions a 
large role for the regional resource centers 
recommended above in assisting communi- 
ties with this advance planning and needs 
assessment. 

D. Place a higher priority in the legisla- 
tion on training for teachers &nd youth 
service workers and training for post-sec- 
ondary student loan and work study work- 
ers and administrators. 

In particular, the working group believes 
that the post-secondary provísions in Title I 
and the demonstration projects authorized 
by Title III need to be strengthened 
through the addition of specific teacher and 
youth service worker training requirements. 

This would include courses or other train- 
ing in youth service curriculum develop- 
ment in colleges or schools of education, 
both for future teachers and for youth serv- 
ice workers. And, it would include special 
training in youth service placement for indi- 
viduals who administer student loan and 
work study programs—especially those in- 
volved in demonstrations authorized under 
Title II of the proposed legislation. 

Specificially, the working group recom- 
mends that Section 121, section 1063(a) be 
amended to add a requirement that: In de- 
termining awards, the director shall ensure 
applications provide for proper standards or 
training of personnel" And, to Section 
132(a), the working group recommends that 
the following language be added: School fi- 
nancial aid administrators responsible for 
the placement of students shall be trained 
in the area of community service." 

The working group also believes that Sec- 
tion 108(a)(1) needs clarification as to what 
is included in the maximum 20 percent of 
grants that can be spent on administration. 
If administration is to include everything 
needed to plan, train, do research, and 
evaluate youth service projects, then 20 per- 
cent is too low. If it just represents the 
state's role in more narrowly administering 
a grant program, then 20 percent is consid- 
erably higher than what is traditionally al- 
located to states for administering federal 
programs. 

Again, the working group envisions an im- 
portant role for its proposed regional re- 
source centers in doing this type of training 
for teachers, youth service workers, and 
post-secondary financial aid administrators. 

E. National youth service legislation 
should more explicitly be recognized for the 
role that it can play in waging the nation's 
war on drugs. 

As the working group noted in defining its 
set of principles, one major benefit of youth 
service is the positive effect it has on self- 
esteem and the positive use it makes of 
what can be idle time. These are two impor- 
tant objectives in addressing the core causes 
of drug abuse among young people. As such, 
expanded youth service opportunities—in- 
clude the more structured, intensive, and re- 
munerative experiences possible in youth 
service corps—can be a major weapon in the 
nation's efforts to reduce demand for drugs. 

To highlight this potential, the working 
group recommends that the positive rela- 
tionship between youth service and the na- 
tion's war on drugs be more explicitly recog- 
nized in the labor and Human Resources 
Committee's report on this bill and in the 
findings and purposes which justify the leg- 
islation (Sections 2 and 3). 
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The working group also recommends one 
specific change that recognizes the roles 
that many types of youth service opportuni- 
ties—not just drug prevention or education 
programs, per se—play in the nation’s war 
on drugs. To make this clear, in Section 
106(C0«(2XC), the working group recom- 
mends that programs which include a focus 
on drug and alcohol abuse prevention be 
given priority. 

F. Every effort should be made to adopt 
national youth service legislation which 
enjoys broad bi-partisan support, including 
the active participation and support of the 
President. 

The working group applauds both Presi- 
dent Bush and Congressional sponsors of 
youth service legislation for the past leader- 
Ship they have shown on this issue. The 
working group especially appreciates the 
leadership role that Senator Kennedy has 
shown in drawing together a number of 
youth service proposals introduced separate- 
ly by his Democratic colleagues. 

But, we also believe that now is the time 
for partisan considerations to be perma- 
nently put aside and for maximum efforts 
to be made by both the Bush Administra- 
tion and Democratic Congressional leaders 
to identify common elements in their pro- 
posals and to move toward a bi-partisan 
compromise that can be adopted during the 
101st Congress. An important first step 
down this road toward compromise would be 
the earliest possible formal introduction of 
legislation incorporating youth service ini- 
tiatives previously proposed by President 
Bush. 

At this process of compromise goes for- 
ward, the working group also urges Senator 
Durenberger to continue to play a construc- 
tive role in bridging differences and building 
bi-partisan support for the eventual legisla- 
tive package. 

APPENDIX I—NATIONAL SERVICE LEGISLATION 
IN THE 101sT CONGRESS 

Following are brief summaries of a 
number of the major volunteer service bills 
that are currently pending before the Con- 
gress, based on information provided by the 
Congressional Research Service. Sponsors 
are noted in parentheses. 


HR 660 (Dave McCurdy, D-Okla.) and S 3 
(Sam Nunn, D-Ga.) 
Makes receiving student aid contingent 
upon completing a civilian or military serv- 
ice commitment. 


HR 717 (Leon E. Panetta, D-Calif.) andS 
322 (Christopher J. Dodd, D-Conn.) 
Creates a Conservation Corps to maintain 
and improve Federal lands and a Youth 
Service Corps for other  public-good 
projects. 
HR 781 (Joseph M. Gaydos, D-Pa.) 
Creates a Conservation Corps. 
HR 948 (Barbara B. Kennelly, D-Conn.) 
Offers student aid or help buying a home 
in return for civilian or military service com- 
mitment. Identical to Nunn-McCurdy, but 
without the mandatory tie between student 
aid and service. 
HR 985 (Constance A. Morella, R-Md.) 
Pays for students’ last two years of school 
in return for three-year commitment to the 
Peace Corps. 
HR 1000 (David E. Bonior, D-Mich.) and S 
408 (Barbara A. Mikulski, D-Md.) 


Offers student aid or help buying a home 
in return for part-time community service 
work. 
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HR 1312 (Major R. Owens, D-NY) 

Reauthorizes and expands Volunteers in 
Service to America (VISTA) program and 
two others under ACTION agency. Ap- 
proved by House Education Committee 
June 8. 

HR 1408 (Pat Williams, D-Mont.) and S 232 
(Daniel Patrick Moynihan, D-NY) 
Creates Conservation Corps. 
HR 1615 (Robert Garcia, D-NY) and S 576 
(Claiborne Pell, D-RI) 

Offers student aid for two years of full- 
time community service. 

HR 1947 (Owens) 

Authorizes grants for school-based volun- 
teer programs and expands VISTA pro- 
grams. 

HR 1951 (John Porter, R-Ill.) and S 781 

(John McCain, R-Ariz.) 

Creates voluntary part-time national serv- 
ice program, provides enhanced student aid 
for military volunteers and requires the 
president to submit a plan for a comprehen- 
sive national service program. 

HR 2084 (Kennelly) 

Creates program similar to that in HR 
948, but allows service to be performed after 
receiving financial benefits. 

HR 2159 (Dante B. Fascell, D-Fla., by 
request) 

Reauthorizes Peace Corps program 

HR 2421 (Dale E. Kildee, D-Mich.) 

Reauthorizes ACTION volunteer pro- 
grams for the elderly. Approved by House 
Education Committee June 8. 

HR 2591 (William D. Ford, D-Mich.) and S 
650 (Edward M. Kennedy, D-Mass.) 

Authorizes grants for school-based volun- 
teer programs. 

S 382 (Bob Graham, D-Fla.) 

Authorizes grants for school-based volun- 
teer programs. 

S 539 (Dale Bumpers, D-Ark.) 

Requires Department of Education to 
publicize current student-loan deferment 
options for students who serve in the Peace 
Corps, VISTA, or other tax-exempt organi- 
zations. 

S 540 (Bumpers) 

Gives partial forgiveness on Perkins stu- 
dent loans for full-time volunteers working 
for tax-exempt organizations. 

S 541 (Bumpers) 

Gives partial forgiveness on Stafford 
loans for full-time volunteers working for 
Peace Corps, VISTA or tax-exempt organi- 
zations. 

S 683 (Alan Cranston, D-Calif.) 

Reauthorizes Peace Corps. 

S 689 (Pete V. Domenici, R-NM) 

Authorizes grants for school-based pro- 
grams to get children involved in communi- 
ty service programs. 

APPENDIX II—SUMMARY OF THE "NATIONAL 

AND COMMUNITY SERVICE ACT or 1989" 

On August 2, the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee voted to rec- 
ommend to the full Senate a comprehensive 
national service bill that had been assem- 
bled by Senator Kennedy and a number of 
other Senators who had previously intro- 
duced legislation dealing with youth service 
and national service. The legislation also ex- 
pands funding for existing federal communi- 
ty service programs including VISTA and 
the RSVP and Foster Grandparents pro- 
grams. Following is a section-by-section de- 
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scription of the proposal as it was approved 
by the committee. 


TITLE I—SCHOOL-BASED PROGRAMS 


The first title of the bill authorizes $100 
million for a variety of programs designed 
to encourage community service by elemen- 
tary, secondary, and post-secondary stu- 
dents. 

A. K-12 programs—65 percent of the funding 

Federal Administration: The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education makes three-year com- 
petitive grants to states for student commu- 
nity service and volunteers in schools pro- 
grams (85 percent of funding). Criteria in- 
clude the number of students in K-12, qual- 
ity of the proposals, evidence of state inter- 
est. The balance of funds (15 percent) are 
awarded in grants to states, higher educa- 
tion institutions, non-profit organizations 
and consortia for training, technical assist- 
ance, curriculum development and innova- 
tive programs. 

State Administration: State Departments 
of Education make grants to school/commu- 
nity agency partnerships for student com- 
munity service programs (at least 70 percent 
of the funding); grants to school/communi- 
ty agency partnership programs, through 
which community members volunteer in 
schools, with priority for those involving 
senior citizens or members of the business 
community (up to 10 percent). The remain- 
der of the funds (up to 20 percent) may be 
used for administration, training, technical 
assistance and curriculum development 
(states may contract for these tasks) A 
state match of 25 percent is required. 

Local Administration: Schools/community 
agency partnerships receiving funds must 
establish advisory committees including rep- 
resentatives of community agencies, service 
recipients, youth serving agencies, students, 
parents, teachers, administrators, labor and 
business. Student community service pro- 
grams must include age appropriate learn- 
ing components, training for students and 
supervisors, and a sustained commitment by 
students. Priorities for funding include 
need, students involved in the program 
design, diversity of volunteers in programs, 
and programs typing service to the academic 
program. Funds may be used for start-up 
costs, program coordination, training, super- 
vision, transportation, and insurance. 
Three-year grants may be renewed for a 
second three-year period. A local match (in 
cash or in kind) is required with the federal 
portion declining as follows: 90 percent in 
the first year, 80 percent in the second year, 
70 percent in the third and 50 percent for 
years 4-6. As an incentive, the federal share 
is increased by five percent in years 1-3, if 
the local sponsor is a private, for-profit busi- 
ness. 


B. Post-Secondary programs (35 percent of 

the funding) 

This section would modify the Innovative 
Projects for Community Services and Stu- 
dent Financial Independence programs ad- 
ministered by the Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Post-Secondary Education (FIPSE). 
Language is added to encourage grants to 
test innovative ways of incorporating com- 
munity service into the academic program 
(including awarding credit for service 
hours), and for implementing student-de- 
signed projects. 

Work study modifications: Under current 
law, in 1990, the federal share for work 
study will be 70 percent for the regular pro- 
gram and 90 percent for community service 
learning programs. This bill would change 
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those percentages in 1992 to 60 percent for 
the regular program and 100 percent for 
community service learning. 

State Student Incentive Grant modifica- 
tions: Under current law, community service 
is a permissive use of funds under the SSIG 
program. States may spend up to 20% of 
their SSIG allotment for campus-based 
community service work learning study jobs 
for eligible students. The current appropria- 
tion is $72 million. Under this bill, for 
amounts appropriated for SSIG above $75 
million, 50 percent must be used for 
campus-based community work learning 
study. 

Perkins and Stafford Loan modifications: 
The legislation requires the Secretary of 
Education to implement and advertise cur- 
rent deferment on loan repayment for stu- 
dents who serve as Peace Corps or VISTA 
volunteers and for those who perform com- 
parable, full-time service with tax-exempt 
community service organizations. 

Perkins Loan modifications: Current par- 
tial cancellation of loans for Peace Corps 
and VISTA volunteers is extended to those 
who perform comparable full-time service 
with tax exempt community service organi- 
zations. 

Stafford loan modifications: Partial can- 
cellation of loans is provided to Peace Corps 
and VISTA volunteers and to those who 
perform comparable service with tax- 
exempt community service organizations. 


TITLE II—FULL-TIME YOUTH SERVICE CORPS 


The second title of the bill authorizes a 
second $100 million to fund a limited 
number of full-time youth service corps pro- 
grams administered by states or local agen- 
cies. 

Federal administration: In consultation 
with appropriate agencies, the National 
Service Board (created under Title IV 
below) makes competitive grants to states to 
establish or expand full-time or summer 
youth service/conservation corps programs. 
Work done by these Corps may include serv- 
ice in government agencies, nursing homes, 
hospitals, libraries, parks, day care centers, 
schools, law enforcement agencies, other 
private non-profit social service organiza- 
tions, for urban revitalization, or work done 
on public lands including improvement of 
parks, wetlands, and forests, 

State administration: States may adminis- 
ter programs directly or make grants to en- 
tities within the state. Localities may apply 
directly to the Federal Government if their 
state does not apply. A state match of 25 
percent is required. Federal money must 
supplement, not supplant state funds. Pro- 
grams may spend up to 10 percent on cap- 
ital equipment, 15 percent on administra- 
tion. They must spend 10 percent on in-serv- 
ice education and training. A preference in 
awarding grants will go to programs that 
provide long-term public benefits, instill 
work ethic and sense of public service in 
participants, involve youth operating in 
teams, enhance educational levels and op- 
portunities, and meet unmet needs. 

Eligibility: Young people ages 16-25 for 
full-time programs; 15-21 for summer pro- 


grams. 

Stipends: Participants will receive stipends 
that are not less than 100 percent of the 
poverty line nor more than 100 percent of 
the minimum wage ($6,200 to $7,000 per 
year); educational benefits are provided at a 
rate of not less than $50 per week in the 
program nor more than $100 per week 
($2,600 to $5,200). 
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TITLE III—NATIONAL SERVICE DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

The third title of the bill authorizes a 
third $100 million to be spent on a number 
of demonstrations designed to test the effec- 
tiveness of various types of vouchers and sti- 
pends in "incenting" young people and sen- 
iors to participate in community service pro- 


grams. 

Federal administration: A National Serv- 
ice Board (created under Title IV below) 
makes competitive grants to states to run ci- 
vilian service programs. The Board awards 
education and housing vouchers, pays sti- 
pends, federal training costs and evaluation 
costs. 

State Administration: States design and 
administer programs. States pay administra- 
tive costs, state training costs, data collec- 
tion, in-service education benefits. 

Eligibility: 17 years of age or older; 60 
years of age or older for senior service. 

Stipends: For full-time participants only; 
not less than 100 percent of the poverty line 
nor more than 100 percent of the minimum 
wage ($6,200 to $7,000 per year); benefits. 

Vouchers: Education and/or housing 
voucher equal to $8,500 per year for up to 
two years for full-time service; $3,000 per 
year for at least three, but not more than 
six years of part-time service. Education 
vouchers may be used to pay education ex- 
penses or to pay back student loans. Hous- 
ing vouchers may be used for a downpay- 
ment or closing costs on the purchase of a 
first home. 

TITLE IV—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


This title sets up the federal administra- 
tive machinery for the legislation, and deals 
with issues like reporting requirements, 
labor protection, and evaluation. 

A. National Service Corporation 


A National Service Corporation, headed 
by an eleven member board is established. 
The board members are appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Of the eleven, no more than six 
may be from the same political party; three 
are appointed from among individuals nomi- 
nated by the Speaker of the House and 
three are appointed from among individuals 
nominated by the Senate majority leader. 
The members serve seven year terms. 

The Board provides national leadership 
on national service and administers the 
Full-time Youth Service Corps and National 
Service Demonstration Program. States may 
apply to the board for funding for one or 
both of these programs. 

B. Reporting, labor protection and other 

requirements 


This title includes provisions applicable to 
programs funded under Title ICA), Title II, 
and Title III including reporting require- 
ments, limitations on.use of funds, state ad- 
visory committee requirements, anti-dis- 
placement language for employees of pro- 
grams using participants in various youth 
service programs, and grievance procedures. 
Provisions applicable to programs funded 
under Title II and Title III include language 
reducing eligibility for federal student 
loans, but not federal grants, for individuals 
receiving educational vouchers. 

C. Evaluation 


Evaluation of all programs funded under 
Title III is required to test the impact of dif- 
ferent models of programs based on criteria 
that include: 

1. Success in recruiting diverse partici- 
pants, based on: income, geographic back- 
ground (rural, urban, suburban), gender, 
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race and ethnic background, age, marital 
and family status, educational level, and 
handicap. 

2. Effects on participants, based on: high 
school graduation (or GED), future college 
enrollment, financing of post-secondary 
education, academic achievement, career 
choices, attitudes, and future commitment 
to community volunteer work. 

3. Effects on the community, based on: 
value of service to beneficiaries, ability of 
community agencies to absorb volunteers, 
consistency of commitment by volunteers, 
effect on military recruitment, displacement 
of paid workers. 

TITLE V—EXPANSION OF VISTA 

This title incorporates other proposals to 
restore the number of VISTA volunteers to 
the previous peak level over four years. FY 
1989 appropriations of $21.6 million sup- 
ports 2,600 VISTA volunteers—a substantial 
decrease from the FY 1975 peak of 4,580 
volunteers. 

TITLE VI—EXPANSION OF OLDER AMERICAN 

VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 

This title increases involvement of Retire 
Senior Volunteer Program volunteers, 
Foster Grandparents, and Senior Compan- 
ions in targeted areas: AIDS, teenage par- 
ents, mentoring, literacy, respite care, after 
school programs, boarder babies, special 
needs children in child care, adult develop- 
mentally disabled, and drug-abuse preven- 
tion. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Forp). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, 
while we are debating this bill and 
other Senators are coming to the floor 
to make their views known, I thought 
I would bring out some of the interest- 
ing things that we found in the course 
of our hearings, one of which is there 
is an assumption that, when we talk 
about voluntarism or national commu- 
nity services, one has to be either 
gifted or talented, rich or smart, to 
volunteer. Yet what we found out is 
that so many wonderful, ordinary 
people volunteer and, in fact, that is 
where our biggest pool comes from— 
old people out there right now doing 
extraordinary things in our veterans 
hospitals, many of them men who 
were vets themselves or spouses. The 
ladies auxiliaries have created a spirit 
of working in our veterans hospitals 
that I think is of a heroic quality. It 
starts, actually, a family process where 
Dad began to volunteer in one of the 
hospitals in Baltimore, like Fort 
Howard, and his sons and daughters 
keep it on, some of them vets them- 
selves who served in Korea or served 
in Vietnam. That is one source of vol- 
unteers. 

The other, though, is that we often 
think of poor people as beneficiaries 
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of programs but not necessarily con- 
tributors. Yet we found that that is 
not the case in our hearings. 

Actually, ABC recently did a special 
on voluntarism, and I would like to tell 
you a story about a Hispanic teenager, 
barely literate; he could hardly read 
himself. They decided to do a bold ex- 
periment to pair him with a younger 
child to help him along, and asked this 
teenager to be responsible for tutoring 
or mentoring this elementary school 
child. Do you know what happened? 
The teenager developed a sense of re- 
sponsibility. He literally became a big 
brother. As he took on the responsibil- 
ity of helping this little kid learn to 
read, guess what? He began to learn to 
read himself. He was responsible for 
the first time in his whole life for 
someone else. He took it on; he began 
to read. He himself began to apply 
himself in school. He is now an A stu- 
dent and, guess what? Someone who 
was on the way to being a troublemak- 
er is now a troubleshooter. He is plan- 
ning to become a teacher, a teacher, 
because he was asked to take this on. 
He helped himself, he helped another 
needy kid and, under our program, the 
ability to become a teacher would 
become closer because we would help 
him with his student loan. 

Then we had some of the kids come 
in from the Conservation Corps. Sure, 
they wore their khakis and helped in 
cleaning up the environment and 
many of those good, wholesome 
things. But some of the Conservation 
Corps kids we met were on their way 
to being what my mother would refer 
to as dead end kids. They were just 
heading to a dead end, potentially, of 
trouble and just on the border. And, 
yet, we met with the Conservation 
Corps because they were recruited into 
the Corps and began to develop a 
whole alternative sense of responsibil- 
ity and pride. They took pride in join- 
ing the Corps. They took pride in the 
uniform they wore because they knew 
they were doing something important 
for others. They took pride because 
they began to learn some manly and 
womanly virtue, like love of nature, 
caring for the environment. 

We had a program in Maryland 
where Phil Bradon came into the 
Montgomery County Conservation 
Corps. He was the crew director. Mr. 
President, he told us he was heading 
for some difficulties, but because he 
was recruited, he now has done lots of 
outdoor work and has actually done 
trolley track work for the Trolley 
Museum. It has given him an opportu- 
nity to learn skills, first of all, of reli- 
ability, of responsibility, and what any 
other employer would want, because, 
in order to do his chore, he had to im- 
prove his literacy. He is now moving to 
get his GED, and, I tell you, when he 
finishes his stint in the Conservation 
Corps, he is going to be fit for duty in 
America’s private sector. 
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Why do I single this one out? Mr. 
President, right now my Governor in 
Maryland has debated the prison 
budget. It is skyrocketing, going off 
the charts. There is not enough money 
to provide the prison beds for the 
druggies. And at the same time, what 
we find is alternatives are being devel- 
oped called boot camps. I like that 
boot camp idea. I like it a lot. While 
we are developing boot camp for the 
kids who have gone astray, why not 
develop a Conservation Corps for the 
good kids? 

Mr. President, one of the problems 
with our legislation is we often focus 
on kids when they have gone astray. I 
would like to reward the good kids. I 
would like to say yes to the kids who 
say no to drugs, no to getting preg- 
nant, no to getting someone else preg- 
nant. These Conservation Corps are 
alternative boot camps, but it is before 
the kids get in trouble. If they are 
dead end, we turn their direction so 
they are heading for somewhere. 

Mr. President, our Conservation 
Corps is an opportunity structure. It is 
an opportunity structure for the kids 
to be good kids and to award good be- 
havior. 

Mr. President, when we look at Phil 
Bradon and other boys and girls like 
him around this country, this is what 
we are talking about what our legisla- 
tion does. It says yes to the kids who 
are saying no to drugs and other prob- 
lems, but are saying yes to helping 
their country, and, along the way, 
they learn responsibility, they learn 
civic obligation, they learn habits of 
the hearts, and, as I said, they are 
then fit for duty in America’s private 
sector. 

Mr. President, I think that is what 
some of these programs are about. As 
we are going through this conserva- 
tion from time to time I am going to 
be bringing some of these stories be- 
cause when you listen out there, I tell 
you these volunteers are really the 
heartbeat of democracy. 

Mr. President, I know we are waiting 
for one of the Senators to come. In 
the meantime, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAHAM). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to be recognized for the 
purposes of speaking on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, you 
and I have worked on this legislation, 
and particularly on title I, the school- 
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or community-based programs for stu- 
dents and even out-of-school youths. 

One of the problems in advocating 
legislation is the language is so boring, 
so dry, so technical the American 
people cannot get excited about it. 
They just think we are spending 
money. When you read a description 
of this bill, there is not a linkage on 
what we do. For example, we are going 
to provide assistance for competitive 
grants to State departments of educa- 
tion to be awarded to school communi- 
ty partnerships for youth community 
service or education partnership pro- 
grams with priority for involving 
senior citizens or members of the busi- 
ness community—the idea of the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM] idea— 
working with schools. 

Does that not sound flat? Does that 
not sound boring? Then it goes on to 
require programs to include appropri- 
ate learning components, training for 
youth, sustained commitment by 
youth participants, diversity of pro- 
gram, and tying service to academic 
programs. 

All of that is legislative language, 
Mr. President, that says we are going 
to get our kids ready for the future, 
we are going to get our kids ready for 
the 21st century. We are essentially 
building and linking school-based pro- 
grams with the needs of the future. 
How are we going to do that? Some 
concrete examples: 

Mr. President, often there is conver- 
sation here on the Hill about the 
global economy, our need to be more 
competitive, our need to get our kids 
ready for the future. As part of that 
conversation, there are comparisons 
between the Japanese school day and 
the Japanese school year with the 
American school day and the Ameri- 
can school year. We seem to fall 
behind either because our schoolday is 
too short or our school year might not 
be long enough. But, Mr. President, I 
support the idea of extending school 
days and school years. 

But, Mr. President, I beieve that not 
all learning occurs in the classroom. 
Some of the most important things I 
learned as a young girl growing up 
were the things that I learned after 
school. I was a Girl Scout. Actually, 
Mr. President, I was a Brownie who 
grew up to be a Senator. My finest 
memories are being a Brownie and a 
Girl Scout. I started out with one of 
those little oatmeal boxes and grad- 
uated on to more complex things and 
earning badges. I learned a lot. I 
learned a lot about the environment 
and about nature. I learned a lot about 
working with others, team work, and 
so on. 

When we talk about expanding the 
school day or school year, I think the 
voluntary service part, school- or com- 
munity-based programs actually fit 
right into this idea and can enrich stu- 
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dent activity. The idea of the Senator 
from Florida for example, of engaging 
the business community, not only in 
coming to the classroom, but setting 
up those kinds of things after school 
where kids could help run the book- 
store being taught by the business 
community about business skills, in- 
ventory, bookkeeping, cost accounting. 

What did we learn in Girl Scouts? 
Everybody loves to joke about the Girl 
Scout cookie sales. Listen, when I meet 
those young ladies out there selling 
those Girl Scout cookies, they know 
about entrepreneurship, they know 
about marketing. As they deal with 
those chocolate chips, they are getting 
ready to deal with microchips in our 
competitive society. 

I know when the Senator speaks, he 
is going to give examples on the busi- 
ness community relationship, but I 
would like to talk a minute or two 
about the senior citizens. 

In our hearings, we listened to senior 
citizens come in and talk about their 
involvement. 

We had a wonderful story where this 
senior citizen, a retired Federal em- 
ployee, came in and talked about how 
he was working in a school tutoring. 
Now, Mr. President, this is a man who 
works in the library, and he has assist- 
ed young boys and girls in terms of 
books, in terms of actually reading 
with them, and in actual tutoring. 
What was so wonderful about this is 
that at age 82 he is an integral part of 
this school system. He is quick, he is 
alert and he is teaching those kids. 
And guess what, they are teaching 
him. He loves the energy. He loves the 
vitality. We cannot wait to get up 
every day and come into that shcool 
system to work with the boys and 
girls. Some have not had an easy time 
in life. For some of them, Mr. Bob, as 
they affectionately call him, is the 
most stable male figure they have had 
in their life, the only person who has 
ever spoken to them in a quiet voice 
encouraging them to do things. The 
kids love Mr. Bob and Mr. Bob loves 
the kids. 

Can you imagine what this means in 
terms of men and women coming into 
schools? I was in a working class 
neighborhood where retired men from 
Bethlehem Steel were actually work- 
ing in a local public school—retired 
guys out there helping our youth. This 
is what our schools need—our young 
kids seeing people who have worked a 
day, given a day, often veterans them- 
selves, raised families, and yet they see 
them doing what you and I would call 
man’s ultimate virtue; you can be a big 
strong guy and care about a little kid, 
and in that process teaching them to 
achieve. 

How does this fit in with global com- 
petition? Our kids need to read, they 
need to be exposed to adults and more 
learning opportunities, and I think 
that is an excellent example. 
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Admiral Watkins, the Secretary of 
Energy, has actually encouraged that 
to go further. He is encouraging men 
and women who work at the Federal 
laboratories around our country to get 
involved in the school systems. What 
wonderful leadership he is providing 
where men and women are getting in- 
vovled. 

We are finding retired Federal em- 
ployees, often with backgrounds in sci- 
ence and math, coming into school 
programs and actually enriching them. 
Now some of these will occur in the 
classroom but some will occur after 
school in a physics club, in a math 
club, maybe it will be field trips, 
maybe a variety of other things, but it 
will be doing, concrete kinds of 
projects that our boys and girls need. 

We need to recruit kids into math, 
science, engineering, and other fields. 
I am not so sure we can always get 
mathematics and physics into our 
public schools, but I bet we could get 
many people who are retired to do 
some work both within the classroom 
and outside the classroom in different 
kinds of clubs and organizations. 

So, Mr. President, as we look at title 
I and grants to community-based 
projects and public-private partner- 
ships, I wanted to put a human face 
on some of it. I know you will have 
some stories to tell about Florida. I do 
not want to talk only about Maryland. 
I guess I know it the best. But this is 
an idea that will make us more com- 
petitive and get our kids ready for the 
21st century. 

Mr. President, I note the Senator 
from Arkansas is here. He has been 
one of the real architects of this legis- 
lation. I will yield the floor so that he 
may provide his own eloquence. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland for her very gracious and 
complimentary remarks. Voluntary 
service is an issue which has been high 
on my agenda ever since I came to the 
Senate, and today I am delighted to be 
here to lend my support to this bill 
that Senator KENNEDY has brought to 
the floor as S. 1430. I appreciate very 
much the inclusion of S. 539, S. 540, 
and S. 541, the three bills that I intro- 
duced on March 8, 1989, which are sec- 
tions 141 through 162. The purpose of 
sections 141 through 162 is to remove 
obstacles that prevent young people 
from working for private section, tax- 
exempt community service organiza- 
tions. 

I addressed the Senate about my 
original bills when I introduced them 
on March 8, 1989 (135 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at S2354-S2357). I also had 
the opportunity to speak about these 
issues when Senator KENNEDY intro- 
duced his bills on July 27, 1989 (135 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at  S9017- 
89021). I will not repeat myself today, 
Mr. President, but I would like to 
make some brief comments. 
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Most of us would agree that the 
greatest obstacle facing a young 
person who wants to devote part of his 
or her life to serving others through 
the Peace Corps, VISTA, or other 
comparable community service is stu- 
dent loan indebtedness. Most students 
obtain loans to finance their educa- 
tions. These loans become payable 
shortly after graduation, which means 
that many students who would like to 
participate in service programs simply 
cannot because they feel a strong obli- 
gation to go out, get a job, and start 
repaying that heavy financial burden. 

Congress has long recognized this 
problem and has provided deferments 
for repayment of direct and guaran- 
teed student loans for Peace Corps 
and VISTA volunteers for almost 30 
years. In 1980, the ability to defer pay- 
ments on direct and guaranteed stu- 
dent loans was also extended to stu- 
dents who perform comparable serv- 
ices in the private sector for nonprofit, 
tax-exempt community service organi- 
zations. 

Deferring repayment obligations for 
student loans clears the way for many 
more students to participate in Peace 
Corps, VISTA, and community service. 
Even more students might perform 
community service if they only knew 
that these deferments were available. 
Therefore, sections 141 through 144 of 
the act direct the Department of Edu- 
cation to publicize to students the 
availability of these deferments. 

The purpose of this section is to 
ensure that the Department of Educa- 
tion provides information about stu- 
dent loan deferments to all students 
who would qualify for such defer- 
ments if they worked in Peace Corps, 
VISTA, or with comparable tax- 
exempt community service organiza- 
tions. 

Students who financed their educa- 
tions with direct, Perkins loans al- 
ready may have part of their loans 
canceled in return for service in the 
Peace Corps or VISTA. The national 
community service bill will extend this 
partial cancellation of direct Perkins 
loans to students who serve full-time, 
for at least a year, at a low rate of pay 
with a tax-exempt community service 
organization. 

The purpose of these sections of the 
legislation, 151 through 153, is to pro- 
vide equal treatment to students who 
participate in community service, 
whether it be Peace Corps, VISTA, or 
comparable community service organi- 
zations. 

The national community service bill 
also contains a new proposal that ex- 
tends the incentive for students to 
work in community services. Sections 
161 and 162 provide for partial cancel- 
lation of guaranteed student loans, 
Stafford loans for Peace Corps and 
VISTA workers, and for workers who 
provide comparable service with tax- 
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exempt community service organiza- 
tions. 

The purpose of sections 161 and 162 
is to increase the number of students 
who participate in Peace Corps, 
VISTA, and tax-exempt community 
service by removing financing obsta- 
cles to participation. Mr. President, 
there are more than 3 million students 
with guaranteed student loans, nearly 
4 times as many as have direct loans. 
Partial cancellation of loans for stu- 
dents with guaranteed loans may 
allow many of them to participate in 
community service. 

These proposals are effective ways 
to promote community service by stu- 
dents. The proposals are especially ef- 
fective because the private sector will 
create the service programs and no ad- 
ditional Government bureaucracy will 
be necessary to manage the programs. 
The entire program can be enacted at 
very little cost to the Government. 

Mr. President, this is an American 
model of voluntary service. It is a 
bottom-up, not a top-down approach. 
It taps the diversity and energy of 
America’s unique and independent 
nonprofit sector. More importantly, it 
gives American young people an op- 
portunity to share their energies and 
talents to better the world for all of 
us. I urge my colleagues to join me in 
support of this bill. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to 
yield the floor unless the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland 
wishes to comment further. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MIKULSKI). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Madam President, I 
request recognition for purposes of de- 
livering a statement on S. 1430. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
the purposes he stated. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Madam President, I 
wish to congratulate you as well as the 
other Members of this body who have 
worked so hard to bring this impor- 
tant legislation before us. I particular- 
ly commend Senator KENNEDY for his 
leadership in bringing the many ideas 
that form the National Community 
Service Act, S. 1430. 

This bill incorporates key elements 
of ideas and legislation from many 
Senators, such as we have just heard 
from the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 

I believe that the proposal before us 
will make a significant contribution to- 
wards the revival of the spirit of com- 
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munity service in America. To see that 
this spirit is alive and flourishing in 
our country, we need look no further 
than our neighborhood schools where 
we find many examples of the value of 
community service. 

Our schools have been the focus of a 
great deal of attention recently. Un- 
fortunately, dropout rates are too 
high. Unfortunately, in some schools, 
drug abuse is a constant threat. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the students in our 
schools come from broken homes. 
And, unfortunately, many of our stu- 
dents badly trail students in the other 
countries in basic subjects that con- 
tribute to a competitive economy: 
math, science, and reading skills. 

The support mechanisms and indi- 
vidual attention needed by students 
are often unavailable. Teachers in 
schools have more responsibilities 
than they have ever attempted to 
assume in the history of education in 
this land. Educators continue to wear 
multiple hats. They are a full-time 
teacher, they are a friend, they are a 
coach, counselor, surrogate parent. 
But they do all of those roles with, in 
many instances, less and less help. 

Madam President, schools in my 
State have found a solution, an invalu- 
able resource for teachers and stu- 
dents at a time when resources are 
few. That resource is the school volun- 
teer. 

Last year in Florida, more than 
140,000 volunteers contributed in 
excess of 6 million hours of service to 
over 2,000 public schools. If that serv- 
ice had been billed, it would have cost 
the State and the school districts in 
excess of $61 million. 

Nationwide, it is estimated that $1 
billion in service was provided by busi- 
ness and citizen school volunteers last 
year. These volunteers, working under 
the supervision of professional school 
staff, greatly enrich and enhance the 
educational experience of students. 
They provide needed services to stu- 
dents and teachers, including tutoring 
in reading, math, science, and English. 
They organize and operate the com- 
puter laboratories; they serve in guid- 
ance offices, libraries, and health cen- 
ters. 

Madam President, a few minutes 
ago, you gave some interesting person- 
al examples, I share your feeling that 
too often we are immersed in specific 
technical words or the dollar signs in 
an appropriations bill, that the hu- 
manity of these programs is lost. I 
would like to accept your invitation to 
talk about some of that humanity. 

Last year, under the auspices of the 
Senate Select Committee on Aging, I 
chaired a hearing in Palm Beach, 
County, FL, on the subject of the use 
of seniors as school volunteers. It was 
a moving hearing in terms of the testi- 
mony of the bond that has developed 
between the volunteer and the stu- 
dents served. 
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I remember one volunteer who had 
spent a lifetime working with the 
blind in her previous home in the 
Northeast. She had come to Florida. 
After a few months of retirement, she 
realized that life needed that vitality 
of direct involvement. 

So with her special skills in braille 
and working with the blind, she has 
been an invaluable volunteer, helping 
blind students and vision-impaired stu- 
dents in the public schools of her com- 
munity. 

Another man who had spent his life 
as an engineer and scientist, with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for what it 
meant to be a scientist, now is sharing 
not only his skills, his cognitive knowl- 
edge, but himself, that special sense of 
discovery that is so much a part of the 
excitement of being a scientist. 

But let me talk about one particular 
experience that I had as a volunteer. 
Last spring, I spent a day as a school 
volunteer at a middle school in Talla- 
hassee, FL, Belleview Middle School. 

At this school I came across a rela- 
tionship between Darrell and David. 
Darrell is a young man, 11 or 12 years 
old, who has had an extremely diverse, 
and often unhappy, life. Darrell comes 
from a broken home. His mother 
struggles to support her family on a 
very limited income. Darrell had not 
found school an easy place. He was 1 
year behind his grade level at the time 
I met him. He had never had a report 
card, Madam President, in his 5 or 6 
years of formal schooling, which had 
not had at least one F. Many times, 
the F’s were the most frequently oc- 
curring letter on the card he brought 
home. 

Darrell also had a serious health 
problem. He had a sinus condition 
which caused him to miss many days 
of school and restricted his ability to 
be a full participant. Darrell also suf- 
fered from a lack of self esteem. He 
did not have high expectations of 
what was possible for him. 

Into Darrell’s life came a school vol- 
unteer whose name was David. David 
is an employee of a State agency. Tal- 
lahassee being the capital of the State, 
that is the principal source of employ- 
ment in that community. David's 
agency had adopted Belleview Middle 
School. So, on a regular basis, employ- 
ees of that agency worked in the 
school. 

David established a one-to-one rela- 
tionship with Darrell for 2 or 3 days 
each week, and increasingly David 
sought out Darrell on weekends. He 
would come and sit with him and go 
over homework assignments. He would 
see that Darrell was eating properly, 
and that his standard and style of life 
was that which was a necessary part of 
his being able to perform effectively in 
the school. He found that there was 
some help for Darrell’s sinus problem. 
Through another State agency, there 
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was funding available to have the nec- 
essary medical care, eventually leading 
to some surgery to help relieve Dar- 
rell's physical problem. 

He also found that Darrell's ability 
to do well in school had been severely 
restricted because his mother’s finan- 
cial situation had become so desperate 
that in the apartment that she rented, 
they had lost their electricity. The 
lights had been turned off, and they 
were facing the prospect of eviction. 
David, being knowledgeable of what 
programs were available, was able to 
arrange for Darrell and his family to 
find a new home which they could 
afford. And the lights were turned on. 
Not only literally were the lights 
turned on, but in terms of Darrell the 
lights turned on. 

After a few months of this relation- 
ship, Darrell, for the first time, 
brought home a report card that did 
not have an F on it. And in the last re- 
porting period of the 1988-89 school 
year, Darrell made the honor roll. 
That is a tremendous testimony to 
what one adult, who cared enough and 
was provided with a structure that 
made it possible for him to have that 
relationship, can mean in the life of 
another human being. 

Madam President, I am going to talk 
some more about the specifics of this 
legislation, but I think when we finish 
at the end of this debate, we are talk- 
ing about that elderly woman, skilled 
in braille and services for the blind, 
sitting across the table from a blind 
youth; we are talking about that spark 
of enthusiasm that the engineer was 
able to bring to a whole classroom of 
potential young scientists, and we are 
talking about David and Darrell sit- 
ting at a cafeteria table talking about 
his homework and about his homelife 
and about what kind of future is possi- 
ble for him. 

Madam President, this bill that we 
have so carefully, and with so much 
effort and dedication, crafted will pro- 
vide incentives for States and local 
educational agencies to help create 
school and volunteer partnership pro- 
grams. A particular emphasis of this 
bill will be to encourage more of our 
senior Americans to contribute their 
wealth of knowledge and experience to 
schools in their communities. 

I am pleased that this legislation in- 
cludes so many components of S. 382, 
which I had introduced in February of 
1989. My bill contains a provision call- 
ing for the creation of a clearinghouse 
to support school volunteer and part- 
nership programs on a nationwide 
basis. It also provides incentives for 
the creation and expansion of volun- 
teer partnerships, with emphasis 
placed on increasing school volunteer 
opportunities for senior citizens. 

Madam President, today, we are 
asking citizens of all ages to make a 
commitment to national and commu- 
nity service. Service knows no age re- 
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strictions. It is my belief that as we 
make that challenge to serve, it is im- 
portant that the Federal Government 
should lead by example in encouraging 
private sector and community involve- 
ment in the schools. If we, the Federal 
Government, are indicating the impor- 
tance that we place upon service for 
others, the most dramatic and the 
most meaningful means by which we 
can express that sincerity is by the 
way we act ourselves. 

So I am suggesting that we, through 
this legislation, make that strong com- 
mitment for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in voluntary action. 

The Department of Defense has es- 
tablished itself as a leader of the Fed- 
eral level in forming partnerships with 
local schools. In Florida, I have seen 
firsthand the significant benefits 
these military partnerships provide to 
students, schools, the communities in 
which they are located, as well as the 
military. 

Seventy-five Navy and Air Force 
partnerships in Florida duplicate the 
highly successful adopt-a-school, Sat- 
urday scholars, and math-science initi- 
ative programs that were developed by 
the U.S. Navy. Adopt-a-school at Pen- 
sacola Naval Air Station encourages 
squadrons to adopt local schools 
through tutoring students, organizing 
sporting activities, field trips, and 
other outreach activities. 

As an example of how influential 
the Pensacola program has been, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the February 14, 1990, issue 
of the Tampa Tribune. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CITIZEN OF THE YEAR 

Each year Tampa’s Civitan Club singles 
out someone remarkable, a person whose ef- 
forts touch the heart of the community. 
We're downright delighted to acknowledge 
this year's Citizen of the Year: James F. Ur- 
banski, vice president and general manager 
of The Tampa Tribune. 

Why Jim Urbanski for Tampa's most 
signal honor, announced yesterday at the 
Governor's Day Luncheon at the Florida 
State Fair? Along with furthering drug pre- 
vention through the Greater Tampa Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of which he is past presi- 
dent, and promoting Tampa in his role as & 
leader of the Super Bowl Task Force, he has 
been a conscientious supporter of the Boy 
Scouts, the United Way, the American 
Cancer Society, the Salvation Army, the 
March of Dimes, the Red Cross, and just 
about every other charitable and cultural 
organization in town. The current president 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, Urbanski combines high energy 
with an unfailingly gracious manner. 

Two years ago, while on a business trip to 
Pensacola, Urbanski observed a program at 
the Pensacola Naval Base where servicemen 
voluntarily teamed up with youths in need 
of tutoring. Back in Tampa, he persuaded 
the top brass at MacDill Air Force Base to 
replicate the program. Thus, some 50 
youths, most from underprivileged College 
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Hill became “Saturday scholars,” and as 
they grew more proficient in math and sci- 
ence, they learned an important lesson 
about civics, compassion, and the power of 
committed leadership. 

As president of the SNPA, he has estab- 
lished goals regarding literacy, newspaper 
quality, and minority hiring—a pledge 
backed up by five journalism scholarships of 
$3,000 each. 

A native of Bloomington, III., Urbanski 
joined The Tribune in 1960, becoming vice 
president and general manager in 1977. He 
and wife Ann have four children. 

Citizen of the Year. We who know Jim 
well know how the title fits. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The editorial com- 
mends the citizen of the year designat- 
ed by the Tampa Civitan Club, James 
F. Urbanski. In the editorial, it states: 

Two years ago while on a business trip to 
Pensacola, Urbanski observed a program at 
the Pensacola Naval Base where servicemen 
voluntarily teamed up with youth in need of 
tutoring. Back in Tampa, he persuaded the 
top brass at MacDill Air Force Base to repli- 
cate that program. Thus, some 50 youths, 
most are from the underprivileged College 
Hill neighborhood, became “Saturday 
Scholars,” and as they grew more proficient 
in math and science, they learned an impor- 
tant lesson about civics, compassion, and 
the power of committed leadership. 

Madam President, I believe that this 
example of how a program in one com- 
munity has now influenced many 
others is an example of how the Fed- 
eral Government can effectively lead 
by example. 

Under the Saturday Scholars Pro- 
gram, which is now an important part 
of the relationship between MacDill 
Air Force Base and the Hillsborough 
County schools, students and volun- 
teers give up six consecutive Saturday 
mornings for intensive tutoring ses- 
sions. The program culminates in a 
ceremony where graduates receive and 
cherish the white “Dixie cups,” or 
hats, of their tutors. 

Schools have had to turn away stu- 
dents eager to participate in this popu- 
lar Saturday morning program. 

The math-science initiative at Orlan- 
do Naval Training Center provides stu- 
dents with tutors who have technical 
expertise for instruction in math, sci- 
ence and computer skills. 

At a time when math and science 
teachers are in such short supply, this 
program has been an important re- 
source to participating schools and 
students. 

Madam President, the leadership 
provided by the Air Force and Navy 
should be duplicated in other 
branches of the armed services and 
throughout the Federal Government. 

During consideration of fiscal year 
1990 Department of Defense appro- 
priation bill, the Senate accepted my 
amendment to require each branch of 
the armed services to follow the 
Navy's lead. 

I am pleased that the National and 
Community Service Act, which we are 
debating today, also includes my pro- 
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posal to require all Federal agencies 
and departments—both civilian and 
military—to establish partnerships 
with local schools and to encourage 
Federal employees to participate as 
school volunteers, 

A strong and visible leadership role 
on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment will serve as a much needed 
beacon to the private sector and stim- 
ulate substantial community involve- 
ment in their local schools. 

Madam President, I urge my col- 
leagues to follow your leadership in 
support of S. 1430. 

I again thank you and Senator KEN- 
NEDY for incorporating my ideas to 
promote school volunteer and partner- 
ship programs into this important na- 
tional initiative. A revival of voluntary 
action, a stimulus to apply the best 
practices across the Nation, and com- 
mitment of the Federal Government 
to this important initiative will sub- 
stantially contribute to our objective. 

Madam President, I commend you 
for your leadership. I urge my col- 
leagues to follow your wisdom. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescind- 
ed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAHAM). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, 
I rise in support of the bill before us, 
the National and Community Service 
Act, and to express my hope that we 
will seize this opportunity to reinvigo- 
rate a spirit of service among our Na- 
tion’s citizens—especially our young 
people. 

This bill is the result of an enormous 
effort on the part of Member of this 
body and many, many others who 
have been deeply committed to volun- 
tarism and community service for a 
long time. The bill represents a grow- 
ing consensus that something more 
must be done to motivate and assist 
Americans of all ages to get involved 
in projects and endeavors that help 
others. Because, however, there are 
different views on exactly what role 
the Federal Government should play 
in generating a greater level of com- 
munity service, this legislation was de- 
signed to try and test a variety of ap- 
proaches. Thus, our proposal is to sup- 
port local programs that fall into dif- 
ferent models—including school-based 
programs, summer youth service pro- 
grams, and programs that might help 
us consider developing a more ambi- 
tious national service effort. The bill 
also earmarks funds to stimulate more 
involvement among college students in 
community service, off campus, during 
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this summers, and after graduation 
through opportunities like the Peace 
Corps and VISTA. 

Mr. President, America prides itself 
in having a long tradition of volunta- 
rism and citizen involvement. But I be- 
lieve we must recognize that we need 
far more of our people to make a com- 
mitment to serving others, whether 
that commitment is an hour a week, a 
day a month, a year or 2 of their lives, 
or in the form of the job or career 
they choose. Poverty, illiteracy, 
hunger, racial tensions, and drug 
abuse are crying out for attention. Our 
country tolerates a shocking level of 
infant mortality and a growing portion 
of citizens who are shut out from basic 
health care—of dimensions that other 
industrialized countries find appalling. 

It is not just the Government’s job 
or the job of charity to respond to 
these enormous and, in some cases 
growing, problems. Individuals—of 
every age and in every community— 
are needed, to devote the time, suffer 
the inconvenience, and make sacrifices 
on behalf of others, on behalf of their 
communities, on behalf of our coun- 
try’s future. 

I was personally captivated by the 
call to serve that rang out from Presi- 
dent Kennedy in the early 1960's. It 
was an extraordinary time then. Our 
President asked young people in par- 
ticular to join in an effort to build a 
better society, and I was among thou- 
sands and thousands who responded. 
We heard his voice, the voice of his 
brother, Robert Kennedy, and Martin 
Luther King, Jr., prodding our Nation 
to live up to our ideals: freedom, 
equality, tolerance, and service. 

In response to this call, I decided to 
join VISTA, the program patterned 
after the Peace Corps and created to 
spur full-time service in some of the 
poorest areas of our country. Through 
VISTA, I went to West Virginia, and 
my life changed instantly. That was 25 
years ago, and I never left. I made 
public service my career and West Vir- 
ginia my permanent home. 

Through the VISTA Program, I 
spent 2 years working in Emmons, 
WV, a coal town whose people strug- 
gled to feed their children and make it 
through the day. My memories of that 
time will never fade—memories of 
building a community center, starting 
a preschool program, taking kids to 
see a dentist for the first time, and 
pounding at State government for a 
schoolbus so the teenagers of Emmons 
could go to high school. 

When I recall that time, I feel more 
strongly than ever that our leaders, at 
every level, must call on Americans to 
give more of themselves to others. The 
needs are endless, and they are every- 
where. But unfortunately, voluntarism 
and service have to be promoted and 
nurtured and sought out. Our citi- 
zens—young and old—need to be 
nudged and urged to serve. 
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Mr. President, the National and 
Community Service Act is conceived to 
put into action a series of programs 
that will call on more of our people to 
get involved in service, and in ways 
that will steer them to make meaning- 
ful, needed contributions in their com- 
munities and on behalf of others. We 
want to build on the growing number 
of youth service and community serv- 
ice projects that have been cropping 
up in many States. We want to offer 
financial support to existing and new 
projects that show the most promise. 
And we want to see what approaches 
work the best, are most cost-effective, 
and provide the greatest rewards to ev- 
eryone involved. 

This bill is an effort to call on and 
call out to Americans to give more of 
themselves. Our society needs the 
talent, the hours, and the compassion 
of more citizens who are willing to vol- 
unteer or enter full-time careers in 
fields like teaching or practicing medi- 
cine in the rural parts of America. In 
these times, when success is so often 
defined in economic or financial terms, 
we should reflect on the words of 
Robert Kennedy: 

He reminded us that “the gross na- 
tional product does not include the 
beauty of our poetry or the strength 
of our marriages, the intelligence of 
our public debate or the integrity of 
our public officials. It allows neither 
for the justice in our courts, nor for 
the justness of our dealings with 
others. The gross national product 
measures neither our wit nor our cour- 
age, neither our compassion nor our 
devotion to our country. It measures 
everything, in short, except that 
which makes life fully worthwhile.” 

I sincerely believe this bill deserves 
strong support. We must act vigorous- 
ly and boldly to convince our citizens 
to experience that which makes life 
truly worthwhile. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
rise today in support of S. 1430, the 
National and Community Service Act 
of 1990. 

In the past year, a number of pro- 
posals intended to foster and lend sup- 
port to the volunteer spirit have been 
introduced in the Senate. S. 1430 
brings these proposals together in a 
comprehensive measure. This bill 
would offer numerous and varied serv- 
ice opportunities to many Americans 
who wish to contribute to the well- 
being of their communities—regardless 
of their age or economic background. 
As a long-time supporter of the con- 
cept of national service, I am delighted 
to be a cosponsor of this important 
legislation. 

S. 1430 would expand upon existing 
programs that we know work, and it 
would provide the means for imple- 
menting and testing new programs for 
their quality and effectiveness. In par- 
ticular, S. 1430 would allow participat- 
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ing States to choose one or any combi- 
nation of three new programs: A 
School and Community Based Service 
Program, and American Conservation 
and Youth Corps, and a National Serv- 
ice Full- and Part-Time Program. 

The first of these initiatives, the 
School and Community Based Service 
Program, would offer volunteer oppor- 
tunities to students in our elementary 
and secondary schools. Such an early 
introduction to voluntary service 
would provide these young people with 
an apprenticeship in citizenship, and 
good training for a life of productive 
work. This program would also provide 
service opportunities for olders Ameri- 
cans, who have so much experience 
and wisdom to offer our communities. 
They, too, need a vehicle for their ex- 
traordinary talents, and this program, 
and other programs within the bill 
provide such vehicles. 

Mr. President, I take particular 
pleasure in noting the second new pro- 
gram offered in S. 1430, the American 
Conservation and Youth Corps. This 
program would, among other things, 
create an American Conservation 
Corps patterned after the highly suc- 
cessful Civilian Conservation Corps of 
the New Deal years. S. 1430 would pro- 
vide matching Federal funds to sup- 
plement existing State Conservation 
Corps and to develop new conservation 
corps in States that don’t have this 
program. 

Mr. President, the successes of the 
conservation corps in California made 
me very enthusiastic in my support of 
a National Conservation Corps. In 
California, the valuable contributions 
of the young men and women in the 
conservation corps are not confined to 
the important task of maintaining our 
public lands for the enjoyment of 
present and future generations. They 
do much more. When the Loma Prieta 
earthquake struck the San Francisco 
Bay area in October of last year, the 
San Francisco Conservation Corps was 
quick to respond. Members of the 
corps were actively involved in emer- 
gency evacuation efforts, patrolling 
devastated areas, and assisting many 
citizens in retrieving their belongings 
and finding shelter. Crews from other 
conservation corps in California, and 
as far away as New York, joined the 
San Francisco crew in its efforts. This 
remarkable display of cooperation and 
eagerness to help represents volunta- 
rism at its best. I believe that S. 1430 
promotes this extraordinary spirit. 

The authors of S. 1430 are also to be 
congratulated for the inclusion of a 
full- and part-time National Service 
Program, patterned to some extent 
after the National Guard. This provi- 
sion of the bill would establish demon- 
stration projects to test the viability of 
programs that reward full- and part- 
time civilian service participants with 
vouchers to defray education costs or 
assist first time home buyers. The 
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evaluation component which accompa- 
nies these demonstration projects 
would give us a change to evaluate the 
effectiveness of these demonstration 
projects, and also their impact on the 
recruitment capabilities of other types 
of community service programs, such 
as the Peace Corps, and VISTA. I am 
particularly pleased that the amended 
version of S. 1430 provides for fre- 
quent evaluation reports so we can 
closely monitor the effect of this bill 
on military recruitment efforts. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the au- 
thors of S. 1430 for their tremendous 
collaboration on this fine package of 
community service programs. This bill 
represents the molding together of a 
number of innovative proposals which 
would provide the American public 
with a wide choice of volunteer op- 
tions. The legislation we consider 
today would bring people of all ages 
and backgrounds together in effective 
work. This Nation's citizens can add 
the human dimension and the volun- 
teer spirit so often lacking in estab- 
lished bureaucracies. In return, these 
volunteers would take home important 
skills, self-esteem, and the joy of serv- 
ing one’s community. This bill would 
truly foster a spirit of voluntarism in 
this country. I urge passage of S. 1430. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the compromise 
we have reached on S. 1430, the Na- 
tional and Community Service Act. My 
home State of Washington has al- 
ready accepted the importance of vol- 
untary community service. The Wash- 
ington Leadership Institute and the 
Washington Service Corps are two 
prime examples of community service 
in action. Both efforts will be aug- 
mented by the bill before us today. 

I am pleased to be a cosponsor of 
this significant initiative. We need to 
promote voluntary community service 
throughout the United States. Enact- 
ment of S. 1430 is essential to achieve 
this goal. This bill represents a com- 
promise which effectively addresses 
concerns regarding worker displace- 
ment that could result from increased 
volunteer activity and the potential 
discriminatory impact of tying finan- 
cial aid eligibility to community serv- 
ice as suggested during initial discus- 
sions on this issue. 

Recent public opinion polls demon- 
strate that Americans view drug abuse 
and education as the most challenging 
issues facing our Nation. During a 
Washington Post-ABC survey, poll- 
sters found that among those polled, 
the “breakdown of the family” was 
blamed most often for our current 
drug crisis and that our peace dividend 
should be spent to improve education. 
While we would be kidding ourselves 
and cheating our children if we were 
to operate under the illusion that a 
nationwide program for community 
service is a panacea for our problems, I 
firmly believe that this bill is a neces- 
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sary and fundamental component in 
our efforts to combat the drug crisis 
and improve education. Both are es- 
sential goals as we work to cultivate 
our Nation’s human resources and 
regain our international competitive- 
ness. 

In a very real sense, although by no 
means a substitute for the family, na- 
tional and community service can help 
correct the disenfranchised and hos- 
tile attitudes that are harbored by 
many Americans today. Many people 
have no reason to feel a part of a com- 
munity, no feeling of responsibility to 
care for others and no sense of owner- 
ship for the future of the country. A 
strong program for voluntary national 
and community service can help re- 
verse this trend of alienation. 

President Bush has expressed sup- 
port for the concept of national and 
community service. Through this bill, 
we will give programmatic form to this 
concept. Without this program, much 
of America would be excluded from 
contributing. Without some extra in- 
centive, many people, plain and 
simple, cannot afford to participate in 
voluntary service. We want to move 
beyond a volunteer system of mainly 
the affluent serving the poor. Certain- 
ly, we need and want the participation 
of the wealthy. But, we also need to 
promote the participation of those 
who are not as well off so that they 
can experience the same sense of ac- 
complishment and satisfaction that 
comes with serving one’s community 
or nation. 

The compromise we have reached 
combines the three major programs in 
S. 1430 into one State grant program, 
and authorizes the Points of Light 
Foundation to make these grants. 

I am very pleased that title I of this 
bill will augment the innovative Wash- 
ington Leadership Institute and pro- 
vide the opportunity to create or 
strengthen other school-based pro- 
grams across the Nation. Under this 
section of the National and Communi- 
ty Service Act, all school aged children 
are eligible for participation in 
projects like the Washington Leader- 
ship Institute. The Washington Lead- 
ership Institute currently sponsors 
various programs that help young 
people from many different back- 
grounds develop leadership skills while 
serving their communities through 
projects they design themselves. A 
moving example of what can be ac- 
complished is the food bank in Toledo, 
WA. After participating in the week 
long Governor's School for Leadership 
which is part of the Washington Lead- 
ership Institute, Sean Fox saw a great 
need for a food bank in his home town 
of Toledo. Acting as his own lobbyist, 
he was able to garner the necesary 
support for his project from the 
mayor of Toledo, Shirley Grubb, and 
his school principal, Dennis Clark. Fol- 
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lowing extensive ground work and nu- 
merous organizational meetings, the 
food bank began operating. Operating 
out of an old roller rink that the town 
rented for the project at $1 per year, 
the food bank soon secured second 
hand refrigerators and freezers to 
store perishables. To this day, the 
Toledo food bank is fulfilling a very 
great need, and for this we owe our 
thanks to Sean Fox and the Washing- 
ton Leadership Institute. 

Additionally, title I encourages older 
Americans and businesses to become 
active in school volunteer and partner- 
ship programs. While there is no sub- 
stitute for Federal funding for educa- 
tion, I do believe that as we struggle 
with scarce resources to improve the 
quality of education in our country, it 
is important to engage volunteers and 
businesses in school improvement pro- 
grams whenever possible. Further, we 
can not underestimate the importance 
of promoting community service to 
postsecondary education age individ- 
uals. S. 1430 recognizes this and in- 
cludes provisions which expand pro- 
grams like the Student Financial Inde- 
pendence Program and the State Stu- 
dent Incentive Grant Program. In 
some cases, students are also eligible 
for forgiveness of student loans. 

The American Conservation and 
Youth Service Corps included under 
title I will complement Washington 
State’s current efforts involving the 
Washington Service Corps and the 
Washington Conservation Corps. 
Under this section of the bill, States 
are encouraged to establish or improve 
programs that provide full-time oppor- 
tunities to youth in conservation or 
human service related projects. The 
potential productive work capacity 
under this program is significant and 
the education and skills individuals 
gain from participation is irreplace- 
able. Four hundred young Washingto- 
nians participate and benefit each 
year in the Washington Service Corps 
working on community service 
projects. Enactment of this legislation 
will give even more young residents of 
my home State the opportunity to 
learn from youth service experiences. 

Finally, title I of the National and 
Community Service Act also provides 
for demonstration programs which 
will encourage the development and 
enhancement of community service 
programs involving part-time, full- 
time, and senior citizen participants. 
Participants in this program will re- 
ceive stipends and vouchers good for 
first-time home buying and education- 
al expenses. 

I have always felt that voluntary 
service is the price we must pay for 
the benefits of living in a free society. 
Passage of this measure is desperately 
needed as we work to instill upon the 
citizens of this country the importance 
of national and community service. I 
strongly believe that people want to 
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contribute to society, but we need to 
make sure that productive opportuni- 
ties exist and that each and every indi- 
vidual has an equal chance to partici- 
pate. This compromise represents a 
solid approach to utilizing our Na- 
tion’s vast and untapped human re- 
sources and to restoring the sense of 
civic responsibility that has clearly 
fallen by the wayside. The benefits of 
this proposal over the long term will 
far outweigh program costs. S. 1430 
deserves expeditious passage by the 
full Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
want to personally thank the Senator 
from West Virginia for his comments 
about my brother, Bob. Those words 
were strongly felt and meant. I appre- 
ciate the context in which they were 
used. 

I also extend congratulations to the 
Senator for an excellent exposition 
about the importance of this legisla- 
tion and for his bringing to bear his 
own personal experience which I think 
is important and relevant to this legis- 
lation. We are very appreciative of his 
strong statement and his continuing 
support. 

There are a number of Members of 
this body who are not members of the 
particular committee that helped to 
shape this legislation, and the Senator 
from West Virginia is one of those. We 
value highly his support and his work- 
ing with us in the shaping of the legis- 
lation. I want to thank him very much 
for those comments. 

Mr. President, we have had a good 
number of statements over the course 
of the afternoon from both sides of 
the aisle. We have heard from most of 
those, although not all of those, who 
had different recommendations which 
we considered. We still look forward to 
hearing from the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp]; the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], whom I ref- 
erenced earlier during the debate, 
who, because of their responsibilities 
as members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, necessitated their pres- 
ence in Nicaragua and now are on 
their way back to this debate and have 
communicated again to me their 
strongest support and their desire to 
be heard tomorrow. But we have 
heard from a number of the members 
of our committee and a number of 
those who are not on our committee 
who have taken a very special interest. 

I take note that for a Monday when 
there was the announcement that we 
would not be voting, we have had an 
impressive group of Members who 
have spoken about the issues which 
are incorporated in this particular pro- 
posal. 

I know there have been some amend- 
ments which have been proposed. I, 
again, indicate we have permitted time 
for those who had been strongly sup- 
portive of the legislation to speak. But 
I also indicated earlier in the day that 
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we hope to be able to start the debate 
on some of these amendments with 
the final disposition of some of those 
early tomorrow in order to permit the 
Senate’s schedule to move forward. 

I take note of the fact that over the 
period of a number of hours, just 
about noontime, when we started the 
debate, we have not had one Senator 
who has spoken in opposition to this 
legislation. I know that there are some 
areas of policy which have been in- 
cluded in this legislation which some 
Members, in the form of amendments, 
have expressed some concerns about, 
but we have not had any Member 
speak out in opposition to it. We take 
note of that at this time. 

So we are quite prepared to move 
ahead, Mr. President, in considering 
any of the amendments. We are pre- 
pared to stay here until whatever time 
Members so desire so that we can 
debate these amendments, and then 
we would be prepared to work out with 
the proponents of those amendments 
and the leadership a reasonable period 
of time so we can dispose of them at 
an early time tomorrow and to move 
this whole process. 

The legislation has been reviewed 
and examined and heard in our com- 
mittee. We have had opportunities to 
debate many of these issues in our 
committee prior to coming to the 
floor. We worked with as many of 
those Members of this body who have 
been interested in this approach over 
a very considerable period of time. We 
think we have a sound package that 
the sponsors can defend and are pre- 
pared to do so. So we are very hopeful 
that we can move this process forward 
and come to grips with any differing 
views so that the Senate can work its 
will and that this legislation, which so 
many have contributed to, will move 
forward in the legislative process. 

There is work to do over in the 
House. They formed a task force. Dif- 
ferent proposals have been advanced 
there. I have been in communication 
with the leadership, and I know others 
have as well. I know our majority 
leader has. This is a priority item, so 
we want to move this forward. We re- 
alize we have a number of other ex- 
tremely important pieces of legislation 
on the calendar. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KoHL) Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
wish to address the bill before us. 
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Mr. President, I rise in support of S. 
1430, the National and Community 
Service Act of 1989. 

First of all, let me commend the au- 
thors of this bill and those who have 
been working diligently with the ad- 
ministration in getting the price tag 
down to what I think is a much more 
reasonable level and one which is 
likely to lead to passage. 

It is refreshing to me that S. 1430 is 
on the floor of the Senate for consid- 
eration. Community service, clearly 
not a new concept, has frequently not 
received the attention and recognition 
that it deserves. Without the panoply 
of community service programs our 
country would not be as great as it is. 
Too frequently their efforts go unno- 
ticed. Passage of this bill will publicly 
acknowledge this work and encourage 
others to give of their time as well. 

I will not take time to outline the 
provisions of the bili for others before 
me have already done that very ade- 
quately. But I do want to address one 
of the recurring criticisms I have 
heard about this bili. 

That criticism is that the bill pro- 
vides money for volunteers, which 
many believe is antiethical to commu- 
nity service, and I agree to a certain 
extent. Community service should be 
free, but unfortunately it does have its 
costs. Costs associated with starting up 
programs in schools and communities, 
administration costs for running pro- 
grams, vehicles needed to transport 
volunteers, building, and publication 
costs. 

But those are often minimal costs 
compared to the sacrifice of individ- 
uals of their time and their own 
money. Part of the costs associated 
with the bill are those which come 
from the student financial aid forgive- 
ness program. Some might argue that 
this is a cos ly and unwarranted provi- 
sion. 

But postsecondary institutions are 
expensive and more and more students 
are leaving school with heavy loan and 
debt burdens. It is naive to think that 
we can attract energetic, young, and 
bright individuals into community and 
social service when they have loan re- 
payments to think about. It is not a fi- 
nancial inducement into service: 
rather it is an acknowledgment that 
community service is a sacrifice, a sac- 
rifice which has numerous benefits 
not to the individual alone but to our 
society as a whole. 

S. 1430 establishes a comprehensive 
: framework and infrastructure for com- 
munity service. It provides programs 
from elementary through to secondary 
schools. Incentives for involvement in 
higher education and on through to 
programs to encourage senior citizens. 

The bill incorporates a number of 
different programs and concepts for 
community service. One of these pro- 
grams is the American Conservation 
and Youth Service Corps. National 
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recognition and Federal support for 
this program will clearly enhance the 
work that States have already em- 
barked upon. I want to just briefly ex- 
plain the effects of this program in my 
State of Vermont. 

The Vermont Youth Conservation 
Corps was established in 1985 with the 
intent of helping to restore and pre- 
serve the State's cultural heritage. 
This past summer marked Vermont 
Youth Conservation Corps [VYCC] 
fourth year of serving Vermont youth 
and improving State lands and com- 
munities. During the year, 90 youth 
corpsmembers, ages 6-21, and 46, 
JTPA recipients, participated in a vari- 
ety of conservation projects including; 
trail blazing, fence building, construc- 
tion of drainage systems, and upgrad- 
ing of community parks and grounds. 

But the variety of conservation 
projects are not the only component 
of the program. Educational assess- 
ments, remediation, and employment 
competency training are important as- 
pects of the program. A special cur- 
riculum, writing, reading, discussion 
combining preemployment competen- 
cies and environmental and conserva- 
tion issues, was developed specifically 
for the Vermont Youth Conservation 
Corps. The curriculum has proven 
highly successful in teaching partici- 
pants leadership and communication 
skills, involvement in community serv- 
ice and appropriate tool and safety 
training. 

The Vermont Youth Conservation 
Corps has become a program which 
enriches the lives of Vermont youth 
through special learning opportunities 
while providing a service to Vermont 
communities and the environment. 
Corpsmembers complete the summer 
with a greater awareness of their own 
potential, a new appreciation of the 
environment, and an awareness of the 
rewards of team work and community 
service. 

S. 1430 brings together programs al- 
ready in existence and new ones to en- 
courage community service in our 
country. I have seen the success of 
programs within my State, and now it 
is time to expand them to the remain- 
der of the country. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of 
this bill and am hopeful it will occur 
soon. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the National Community Serv- 
ice Act of 1989 is still the pending 
business? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand there may be some way to com- 
promise some of the differences in the 
legislation. I have, and I know some 
others have, some serious reservations 
about the costs and the appropriate- 
ness of the legislation. But, at the 
same time, I am certain if legislation 
does pass—and I assume we can work 
out our differences—that may be in 
the works and maybe, if so, we can 
take care of all the legislation very 
quickly. But if it does pass the body it 
must ensure that individuals with dis- 
abilities are involved in national serv- 
ice programs as volunteers, not just as 
recipients. 

The talents and skills of our 43 mil- 
lion Americans with disabilities have 
been seriously underutilized for much 
too long. At a time when the President 
has endorsed historic civil rights legis- 
lation for people with disabilities, we 
must guarantee that these citizens are 
given the opportunity to participate 
fully in any national service initiative. 

Although recipients of Federal as- 
sistance under this legislation are cov- 
ered by the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
and it is referenced in this legislation, 
I believe we could strengthen the bill 
by spelling it out. Doing so will im- 
prove opportunities for people with 
disabilities and help break the cycle of 
separateness that plagues this minori- 
ty. : 

My amendments will have to be re- 
configured when we have a substitute, 
but my amendments are simple. The 
bill now defines “adult volunteer" as a 
person beyond the age of compulsory 
schooling, including an older Ameri- 
can, an employee of a private business, 
an employee of a public or nonprofit 
agency, or any other individual work- 
ing without financial remuneration in 
an educational institution to assist stu- 
dents, or out of school youth. 

The bill also specifies that, in provid- 
ing financial assistance to adult volun- 
teer and partnership programs, priori- 
ty shall be given to programs that in- 
volve individuals of different ages, 
races, sexes, ethnic groups, and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. 

My proposal would amend this lan- 
guage to include a person with a dis- 
ability under the definition of an adult 
volunteer and add individuals with dis- 
abilities to the list delineating pro- 
gram participants. 

We also modify that portion of the 
bill which would suggest the types of 
national service that may be made 
available under national service dem- 
onstration programs. The bill now in- 
cludes health care services, child care, 
housing-related programs and self- 
help programs under the category 
human service. Our proposal would 
specifically include programs that 
assist those who are elderly, disabled, 
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poor, and homeless in obtaining mean- 
ingful employment. 

Project with industry programs, pro- 
grams under the Job Training Part- 
nership Act, vocational rehabilitation 
agencies and nonprofit organizations 
offering employment assistance are 
among the types of programs and or- 
ganizations that could benefit from 
the services of volunteers. 

Mr. President, we should not just 
focus on service programs that will 
make easier the day-to-day lives of our 
most vulnerable citizens. We should 
also emphasize programs that can 
assure many of these individuals 
achieve greater independence and dig- 
nity by helping them become produc- 
tive members of society. 

Important to such endeavors is the 
recognition that all of us have unique 
talents and skills—whether one hap- 
pens to have a disability or not. 

Overcoming the barriers that ex- 
clude adults with disabilities from jobs 
commensurate with their abilities has 
not been easy. 

There are many individuals with dis- 
abilities, who by reason of their dis- 
ability, are unable to work, yet could 
significantly contribute to volunteer 
activities. 

It is already being done. Just recent- 
ly, I might add, the Dole Foundation 
awarded a grant to the Center for In- 
dependent Living in Berkeley, CA, to 
assist the area homeless in finding 
shelter and eventual employment 
through job training activities. 

The Department of Labor has taken 
the lead with this project through 
funding under the Stewart McKinney 
Act. 

This project is just one example of 
true voluntarism at work—people 
working together providing free train- 
ing &nd counseling to help homeless 
people find jobs and integrate them- 
selves back into the community. 

In addition to regular paid staff, 
there are many homeless and people 
with disabilities who volunteer their 
talents. Since the October 17 earth- 
quake, the project has assisted victims 
in relocating and finding employment. 
The project has also set up & clothing 
center to provide free clothing to the 
homeless. 

People with disabilities are eager 
and ready to contribute yet still face 
discrimination and lack of accessibil- 
ity. Assuring access carries with it the 
responsibility for the provision of rea- 
sonable accommodations. 

Two of the amendments under my 
proposal will require reasonable ac- 
commodations for people with disabil- 
ities. 

One will insist that the applications 
in their descriptions of the equipment 
facilities, emergency care, and other 
features, include accommodations for 
individuals with disabilities. Often pro- 
viding accommodations for partici- 
pants with disabilities involves no 
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more than taking a commonsense ap- 
proach that need not be difficult to be 
effective. The other amendment pro- 
poses making the 3-week training pro- 
gram required by this legislation to be 
accessible wherever appropriate. 

The biggest barrier to inclusion of 
people with disabilities is the lack of 
understanding. The responsibility to 
support people with disabilities begins 
and ends where it does with everyone 
else. These amendments will send a 
signal that people with disabilities, 
like everyone else, have the knowledge 
and skills to make a difference in their 
communities. 

Finally, Mr. President, where the 
bill refers to individuals, or partici- 
pants, with handicapping conditions, 
my proposal would substitute the term 
“with disabilities” wherever the term 
“with a handicapping condition” 
occurs. The usage of the term “with 
disabilities” is consistent with lan- 
guage found in the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 and the Fair Housing Act, as 
well as disability-related legislation 
pending before Congress, including 
the Americans With Disabilities Act 
and the Education of the Handicapped 
Act. This important change in termi- 
nology will bring outdated terminolo- 
gy up-to-date with state-of-the-art 
policy for people with disabilities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may speak as in morning 
business for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THANKS TO PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I just had 
the pleasure of talking with former 
President Reagan by telephone. I 
called President Reagan to thank him 
for his efforts on behalf of the people 
of Nicaragua for the past several 
years, because without President Rea- 
gan’s steadfast resolve, we would not 
have seen a free election or a fair elec- 
tion; we would not have seen the elec- 
tion of Violeta Chamorro in that coun- 
try. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
one can look at many things that hap- 
pened over the past several years, past 
several months, past several weeks and 
had it not been for Ronald Reagan, 
despite all the criticism he took from 
many Members of Congress and many 
Americans, he understood precisely 
what he wanted for the people of 
Nicaragua: Democracy, freedom, and 
get rid of a dictator. 

Because of his resolve and because 
of his steadfast efforts, because of the 
money the Congress appropriated to 
help the Contras, because of the impo- 
sition of sanctions by the President of 
the United States, at that time Ronald 
Reagan, and because of his continuing 
support, never wavering in his efforts 
to bring freedom and democracy to 
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the people of Nicaragua, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the No. 1 cata- 
lyst in all this has been former Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan. 

So I thank him on behalf of the 
people of Nicaragua, on behalf of Vio- 
leta Chamorro, the winning candidate, 
on behalf of all of us who stood with 
Ronald Reagan through those rather 
contentious times. 

I say this does vindicate, as I said 
earlier today, Ronald Reagan’s policy 
during the Reagan years. Whenever 
you give the people a chance, an 
option of freedom or oppression, they 
are going to take freedom and democ- 
racy every time. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for morning business, with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE FEDERAL 
RAILROAD SAFETY ACT—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
PM 97 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompany- 
ing report; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the 1988 annual 
report on the administration of the 
Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970, 
pursuant to 45 U.S.C. 440(a). 

GEORGE BUSH. 

THE WHITE House, February 26, 1990. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING RECESS 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on February 23, 
1990, received a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
that the Speaker had signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 186. Joint resolution designating 
the week of March 1 through March 7, 1990, 
as National Quarter Horse Week.” 

The enrolled joint resolution was 
signed on today, February 26, 1990, by 
the President pro tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:04 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has agreed to 
the following concurrent resolution, in 
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which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 250. Concurrent resolution 
condemning the deliberate and systematic 
num rene violations of the Government 
0 à 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolution 
was read, and referred as indicated: 

H. Con. Res. 250. Concurrent resolution 
condemning the deliberate and systematic 
eet violations of the Government 
0 $ 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate report- 
ed that on today, February 26, 1990, 
he had presented to the President of 
the United States the following en- 
rolled joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 186. Joint resolution designating 
the week of March 1 through March 7, 1990, 
as “National Quarter Horse Week,” 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works: 

Erich W. Bretthauer, of Nevada, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency; 

Jacqueline L. Phillips, of Maryland, to be 
Federal Cochairman of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission; and 

Hilda Gay Legg, of Kentucky, to be Alter- 
nate Federal Cochairman of the Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission. 

(The above nominations were report- 
ed with the recommendation that they 
be confirmed, subject to the nominees’ 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. GARN (by request): 

S. 2168. A bill to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 to support mobilization 
of the defense industrial base of the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban Affairs, 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 2169. A bill to amend title 35, United 
States Code, to impose a 5-year moratorium 
on the granting of patents on genetically al- 
tered or modified animals in order to estab- 
lish a federal regulatory and review process 
to deal with the economic, environmental, 
and ethical issues raised by the patenting of 
such animals; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2170. A bill to prescribe the conditions 
under which contractors receiving operat- 
ing-differential subsidy of their affiliates 
may engage in coastwise or intercoastal 
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trade; to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

By Mr. NUNN (for himself and Mr. 
WARNER) (by request): 

S. 2171. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal year 1991 for military functions of 
the Department of Defense and to prescribe 
military personnel levels for fiscal year 
1991, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

S. 2172. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations for fiscal 
year 1991, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 2173. A bill to improve the management 
of the Department of Defense by streamlin- 
ing procedures to close or realign military 
installations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 2174. A bill to repeal or modify certain 
reporting requirements relating to activities 
of the Department of Defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, BAUCUS (for himself and Mr. 
BURDICK): 

S. 2175. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act to extend the compliance date 
of financial responsibility requirements and 
to establish a national program to provide 
loan guarantees to small businesses for the 
closure and replacement of underground 
storage tanks; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for himself, Mr. 
LAUTENBERG, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr, JEFFORDS, and Mr. 
WILSON): 

S. 2176. A bill to provide better enforce- 
ment of the environmental laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. KoHr, Mr. Conen, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. Dopp, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. GRASSLEY, 
and Mr. DASCHLE): 

S. 2177. A bill to improve the collection 
and dissemination of information relating to 
the supply of winter heating fuels, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. KoBr, Mr. CoHEN, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. GRASSLEY, and Mr. 
DASCHLE): 

S. 2178. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to establish a Federal criminal 
offense for illegal creation of a fuel short- 
age; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. KonHr, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. BRADLEY, 
Mr. Leany, Mr. Dopp, Mr. CONRAD, 
and Mr. DASCHLE): 

S.J. Res. 261. A joint resolution making 
dire emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for low income home energy assist- 
ance; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. FORD: 

S. Res. 249. Resolution authorizing the 
use of the Hart Senate Office Building 
Atrium on March 5, 1990, for a performance 
by the Western Kentucky University Choir; 
ordered held at the desk. 
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STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. GARN (by request): 

S. 2168. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 to support mo- 
bilization of the defense industrial 
base of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1990 
e Mr. GARN. Mr. President, today I 
would like to introduce a bill proposed 
by the administration to amend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 to sup- 
port mobilization of the defense indus- 
trial base of the United States. I am 
pleased that the administration sent 
us their suggestions. I think that this 
bill is indicative of the administra- 
tion’s firm support for the Defense 
Production Act and I join them in 
urging that the act be extended this 
year. Although I have not reviewed or 
taken a position of every provision of 
the bill, I believe these proposals de- 
serve careful consideration and am 
confident that the Banking Commit- 
tee and the Senate will support many 
of them. I ask unanimous consent that 
the administration’s bill and explana- 
tory materials be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2168 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
"Defense Production Act Amendments of 
1990". 


EXTENSION OF THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
OF 1950 


Sec. 2. Section 717(a) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2166(a)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Title I, title III, and title VII of this Act 
shall be permanent as of August 11, 1990. 
Provided, That all authority hereby made 
permanent under Title III of this Act shall 
be effective for any fiscal year only to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided in 
advance in appropriation Acts.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 3. Section 2 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2062) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. (a)(1) In view of the present inter- 
national situation, the need for measures to 
reduce defense production lead times and 
bottlenecks, and in order to provide for the 
national defense and national security, our 
defense mobilization preparedness effort 
continues to require the development of 
preparedness programs, defense industrial 
base improvement measures, and the expan- 
sion of domestic productive capacity and 
supply beyond the levels needed to meet the 
civilian demand, as well as a need for a 
maximized response to early warning indica- 
tors to ensure the timely availability of ade- 
quate industrial production and supply for 
national defense requirements. Also re- 
quired is some diversion of certain materials 
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and facilities from civilian use to military 
and related purposes. 

*(2) These activities are needed in order to 
improve defense industrial base efficiency 
and responsiveness, to reduce the time re- 
quired for industrial mobilization in the 
event of a threat to the security of the 
United States or an attack on the United 
States or to respond to actions occurring 
outside of the United States which could 
result in the termination or reduction of the 
availability of strategic and critical materi- 
als, including energy, and other industrial 
resources, which could adversely affect the 
national defense preparedness of the United 
States. In order to ensure the national de- 
fense preparedness which is essential to na- 
tional security, it is also necessary and ap- 
propriate to assure the availability of do- 
mestic energy supplies for national defense 
needs. 

"(bX1) Executive departments and agen- 
cies shall assess the capability of the de- 
fense industrial base to satisfy peacetime, 
surge and mobilization requirements and 
take necessary actions, where appropriate, 
to ensure that adequate domestic produc- 
tion capacity exists to satisfy these require- 
ments. To ensure that essential mobilization 
requirements are met, consideration should 
be given to stockpiling stategic materials to 
the extent that such stockpiling is economi- 
cal and feasible. 

“(2) It is the policy of the Congress that 
plans and programs to carry out this decla- 
ration of policy shall be undertaken with 
due consideration for promoting efficiency 
and competition.” 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND 
SUPPLY 


Sec. 4. Section 303(a) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093(a)) 
is amended by striking out 25.000, 000“ in 
the last sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of “50,000,000”. 

Sec. 5. Section 303(b) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093(b)) 
is amended by striking out "September 30, 
1995" and inserting in lieu thereof “ten 
years from the initial date of such purchase, 
commitment to purchase, or sale“. 

Sec. 6. Section 309 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2099) is re- 
pealed. 


VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 7. Section 708A of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 21582) is 
repealed. 

Sec. 8. Section 708 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2158) is 
amended— 

(a) by striking out "and subsection (j) of 
section 708A" in subsection (a) thereof; 

(b) by inserting a new subsection (b), to 
read as follows: 

“(b) As used in this section the term 

"(1) ‘antitrust laws’ means 

“(A) the Sherman Act (15 U.S.C. 1 et seq.); 

*(B) the Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 12 et seq.); 

"(C) the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U.S. C. 41 et seq.); 

"(D) sections 73 and 74 of the Wilson 
Tariff Act (15 U.S.C. 8 and 9); 

“(E) the Act of June 19, 1936, chapter 592 
(15 U.S.C. 13, 13a, 13b, and 21a); and 

"(F) the Webb-Pomerene Act (15 U.S.C. 
61-65). 

“(2) ‘plan of action’ means any of one or 
more documented methods adopted by par- 
ticipants in an existing voluntary agreement 
to implement that agreement.“: 

(c) in subparagraph (cX1), 
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(1) by striking "Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in section 708A(0), upon" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Upon”; and 

(2) by inserting "and plans of action" 
after "voluntary agreements"; 

(d) in subparagraph (cX2), by striking out 
the last sentence therein. 

(e) in subparagraph (dX1), by striking 
and the meetings of such committees shall 
be open to the public." in the second sen- 
tence thereof and inserting in lieu thereof. 
Meetings of such committees shall be open 
to the public unless the individual designat- 
ed by the President in subsection (cX2) 
finds that the matter or matters to be dis- 
cussed at such meetings fall within the pur- 
view of matters described in subsection 
(b)(1), (b)(3), or (bX4) of section 552 of title 
5, United States Code.“; 

(f) in subparagraph (dX2), by striking out 
"section 552(b(1) and (bX3)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof subsections (bX1), (bX3), and 
(bX4) of section 552”; 

(g) in subparagraph (eX1), by inserting 


"and plans of action" after "voluntary 
agreements"; 
(h) in subparagraph (eX3), 


(1) in subparagraph (D), by striking out 
"subsection (bX1) or (bX3) of section 552” 
and insert in lieu thereof “subsection (b)(1), 
(bX3), or (bX4) of section 552”; and 

(2) in subparagraph (G), by striking out 
“subsections (bX1) and (b)(3) of section 552" 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘subsections 
(bX1), (beg), and (bX4) of section 552”; 

(i) in subsections (f) and (g), 

(1) by inserting “or plan of action" after 
"voluntary agreement" each place it ap- 
pears; and 

(2) by inserting or plan" after the agree- 
ment" each place it appears; 

(j) in subsection (h), 

(1) by inserting and plans of action” 
after "voluntary agreements"; 

(2) by inserting or plan of action" after 
"voluntary agreement" each place it ap- 
pears; 

(3) in subsection (hX3) by striking out 
“subsections (bX1) and (b)(3) of section 552" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subsections 
(bX1), (b)(3), and (bX4) of section 552”; and 

(4) in subsections (hX7) and (hX8) by 
striking out "subsection (bX1) or (bX3) of 
section 552" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsections (bX1), (bX3), or (bX4) of sec- 
tion 552”; 

(k) in subsection (j), to read as follows: 

"(jX1) There shall be available as a de- 
fense for any person to any civil or criminal 
action brought under the antitrust laws (or 
any similar law of any State) with respect to 
any action taken to develop or carry out any 
voluntary agreement or plan of action 
under this section (provided that such 
action was not taken for the purpose of in- 
juring competition) that— 

(A) such action was taken 

„ in the course of developing either a 
voluntary agreement, the making of which 
was initiated by the President, or a plan of 
action adopted thereunder, or 

"(ii to carry out either a voluntary agree- 
ment authorized and approved in accord- 
ance with this section, the making of which 
was initiated by the President, or a plan of 
action adopted thereunder, and 

“(B) such a person complied with the re- 
quirements of this section and the rules pro- 
mulgated hereunder, and acted in accord- 
ance with the terms of the voluntary agree- 
ment or plan of action. 

2) Except in the case of actions taken to 
develop a voluntary agreement or plan of 
action, the defense provided in thís subsec- 
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tion shall be available only if and to the 
extent that the person asserting the defense 
demonstrates that the action was specified 
in, or within the reasonable contemplation 
of an approved voluntary agreement the 
making of which was initiated by the Presi- 
dent or any approved plan of action adopted 
thereunder. 

“(3) Persons interposing the defense pro- 
vided by this subsection shall have the 
burden of proof upon the elements of the 
defense, except that the burden shall be on 
the person against whom the defense is as- 
serted with respect to whether the action 
was taken for the purpose of injuring com- 
petition."; 

d) in subsection (k), by inserting “and 
plans of action" after "voluntary agree- 
ments" each place it appears 

(m) in subsection (D, by inserting or plan 
of action" after voluntary agreement”; 

(n) by adding a new subsection (n), as fol- 
lows: 

“(n) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any activities conducted under a vol- 
untary agreement or plan of action ap- 
proved pursuant to this section, when con- 
ducted in compliance with the requirements 
of this section, the rules promulgated her- 
under, and the provisions of the voluntary 
agreement or plan of action, are exempt 
from all Federal laws, rules and regulations 
pertaining to advisory committees.”; and 

(0) by adding a new subsection (o), as fol- 
lows: 

"(0) In any action in any Federal or State 
court for breach of contract, there shall be 
available as a defense that the alleged 
breach of contract was caused predominant- 
ly by action taken during an emergency to 
carry out a voluntary agreement or plan of 
action authorized and approved in accord- 
ance with this section.” 


EXECUTIVE RESERVE 


Sec. 9. Section 710 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2160) is 
amended— 

(a) in subsection (b), by striking para- 
graph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof: 

"(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the President, upon finding that 
achievement of the purpose of this section 
requires such action, may exempt with re- 
spect to specified activities, persons who 
become employed pursuant to subsection 
(bXD, and their private employers, from 
the antitrust laws or any similar state law; 
Provided, that the exemption authorized in 
this subparagraph shall apply only with re- 
spect to activities undertaken in good faith 
within the scope of the employer's official 
governmental duties."''; 

(b) in subsection (b), by striking para- 
graph 6 and inserting in lieu thereof: 

"(6) The heads of the departments or 
agencies making appointments under this 
subsection (b), shall file with the Office of 
the Federal Register for publication in the 
Federal Register a statement including the 
name of the appointee, the employing de- 
partment or agency, the title of the appoint- 
ee's position, and the name of the appoint- 
ee's private employer. Any such appointee 
who is not required to file a financial disclo- 
sure report pursuant to section 101 of the 
Ethícs in Government Act of 1978, shall file 
with the appointing department or agency à 
confidential financial disclosure report pur- 
suant to section 107 of that Act.“; 

(c) in subsection (b)(7) by striking Chair- 
man of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission” and inserting in lieu thereof “Di- 
rector, Office of Personnel Management”; 
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(d) in subsection (e), by inserting "(1)" 
before the first sentence, striking the last 
sentence, and adding the following at the 
end thereof: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the President, upon finding that 
&chievement of the purpose of this section 
requires such action, may exempt with re- 
spect to sepcified activities, members of this 
executive reserve who become employed by 
the Federal Government during periods of 
emergency, or who are engaged in the exec- 
utive reserve training program, and their 
private employers, from the antitrust laws 
or any similar State law; Provided, that the 
exemption authorized in this paragraph (4) 
shall apply only with respect to activities 
undertaken in good faith within the scope 
of the employees’ official governmental 
duties; and 

“(3) The heads of the departments or 
agencies employing members of the execu- 
tive reserve under this subsection (e) shall 
file with the Office of the Federal Register 
for publication in the Federal Register a 
statement including the name of the em- 
ployee’s position, and the name of the em- 
ployee’s private employer. Any such em- 
ployee who is not required to file a financial 
disclosure report pursuant to section 101 of 
the Ethics in Government Act of 1978, shall 
file with the employing department or 
agency a confidential financial disclosure 
report pursuant to section 107 of that Act.“: 
and 

(e) by adding the following new subsec- 
tions; 

h) As used in this section the term anti- 
trust laws' has the same meaning that it has 
under section 708. 

"(D Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any activities conducted under this 
section are exempt from the operation of all 
Federal laws, rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to advisory committees. 

“(j) The President shall promulgate regu- 
lations implementing the exemptions con- 
tained in subsections (bX4) and (e) of this 
section." 

Sec. 10. Chapter 11 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(a) in section 203, by adding a new subsec- 
tion (g), to read as follows: 

"(g) This section shall not apply if the 
President certifies in writing that the na- 
tional interest so requires."'; 

(b) in section 205, by adding a new subsec- 
tion (1), to read as follows: 

"() This section shall not apply if the 
President certifies in writing that the na- 
tional interest so requires."'; 

(c) in section 207, in the form that section 
is in effect before January 1, 1991, by 
&dding & new subsection (1), to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) This section shall not apply if the 
President certifies in writing that the na- 
tional interest so requires.“ 

(d) in subsection (b) of section 208, by 
striking or“ at the end of paragraph (3), by 
striking at the end of paragraph (4) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “; or", and by 
saang a new paragraph (5), to read as fol- 
OWS: 

"(5) if the President certifies in writing 
that the national interest so requires."'; 

(e) in section 209, by adding a new subsec- 
tion (g), to read as follows: 

"(g) This section shall not apply if the 
President certifies in writing that the na- 
tional interest so requires."; and 

(f) in section 207, as amended by sections 
101 and 102 of the Ethics Reform Act of 
1989 (P.L. 101-199), by adding a new para- 
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= (7) to subsection (j), to read as fol- 
ows: 

“(7) NATIONAL INTEREST WAIVER.—The re- 
strictions contained in this section shall not 
apply if the President certifies in writing 
that the national interest so requires.“ 

Sec. 11. The Department of Energy Orga- 
nization Act (42 U.S.C. 7101 et seq.) is 
amended— 

(a) by repealing sections 603 through 606, 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 607, and 
subsections (a) and (c) of section 608; 

(b) in subsection (c) of section 607, by 
striking . 603(c), 605(a), or 60600)“; 

(c) in subsection (b) of section 608, by 
striking , 603, 604, 605, or 606' and 

(d) in the table of contents, by striking 
the items relating to sections 603 through 
606. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 12. Section 702 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2152) is 
amended— 

(a) by striking paragraph (b) and inserting 
in lieu thereof: 

“(b) the word ‘materials’ shall include raw 
materials, articles, commodities, compo- 
nents, processes, products, supplies, and 
technical information, and services with 
regard thereto.”; 

(b) by striking paragraph (c) and inserting 
in lieu thereof: 

"(c) The word ‘facilities’ shall include 
services with regard thereto, but shall not 
include farms, churches or other places of 
worship, or private dwelling houses.“); 

(c) by striking paragraph (d) and inserting 
in lieu thereof: 

"(d) The term “national defense" means 
programs for military and energy produc- 
tion or construction, military assistance to 
any foreign nation, stockpiling, space, and 
directly related activity.“: and 

(d) by adding a new paragraph (g) as fol- 
lows: 

"(g) The word ‘services’ shall include any 
effort that is needed in or incidental to the 
development, production, construction, as- 
semblage, processing, delivery, use or distri- 
bution of materials or facilities.” 

Sec. 13. Section 703(b) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2153(b)) 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 14. Section 705(e) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2155(e)) 
is amended— 

(a) by inserting after the words “person 
furnishing such information shall" the fol- 
lowing: be exempt from public disclosure 
under section 522(b)(3)(B) of title 5, United 
States Code and shall"; and 

(b) by repealing the second paragraph 
thereof. 

Sec. 15. Section 711 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2161) is 
amended— 

(a) by striking and for payment of inter- 
est under subsection (b) of this section" in 
subsection (a)(1); 

(b) by striking Bureau of the Budget“ in 
subsection (a)(1) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Office of Management and Budget“: 

(c) by amending subsection (aX4) to read 
as follows: 

4) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal years 1991, 1992, 1993, 1994, 
and 1995 not to exceed $250,000,000 to carry 
out the provisions of sections 301, 302, and 
303 of the Act.“ and 

(d) by adding a new paragraph (5) at the 
end of subsection (a) to read as follows: 

"(5) Actions that would exceed the dollar 
limit in Section 303(a) are hereby author- 
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ized for the following industrial resources 
shortfalls: 

(A) accelerated cooled/direct quenched 
steel plate; and 

(B) thermoelectric coolers.” 

Sec. 16. Sections 705(d) and 716 of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 
2155(d) and 2165) are amended by striking 
"$1,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$10,000". 

Sec. 17. Section 720 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2169) is 
hereby repealed. 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Purpose: To amend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 to support mobilization of 
the defense industrial base of the United 
States. 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 


This section cites Act as the Defense Pro- 
duction Act Amendments of 1990". 


SECTION 2. EXTENSION OF THE DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


This section converts the non-permanent 
provisions of Titles I, III, and VII of the Act 
to permanent status. Currently, the Act 
contains an expiration date of August 10, 
1990 for these non-permanent provisions of 
the Act. The proposed amendment avoids 
costly impacts on national defense and pre- 
paredness programs that would result from 
termination of the Act. 


SECTION 3. DECLARATION OF POLICY 


The Declaration of Policy was a call to 
action in the Korean War period. To meet 
the needs of the present international situa- 
tion and to present a stronger basis for in- 
dustrial mobilization preparedness, a clear- 
er, more concise and workable declaration of 
policy is necessary. 

In addition, the concept of the Graduat- 
ed Mobilization Response" (GMR) is intro- 
duced. GMR provides for a graduated re- 
sponse to early warning indicators to ensure 
the timely availability of adequate industri- 
al production and resources for national de- 
fense requirements. 


SECTION 4. RAISE CEILING FOR PURCHASE 
COMMITMENTS 


This section raises from $25,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 the outstanding amount of pur- 
chases or purchase commitments to correct 
an industrial resource shortfall If the ag- 
gregate outstanding amount of all procure- 
ment actions would exceed $50,000,000, then 
any further purchase commitments may be 
taken only if specifically authorized by law. 


SECTION 5. EXTENSION OF THE PERIOD FOR 
PURCHASES AND PURCHASE AGREEMENTS 


This section extends the completion date 
for Title III projects entered into under sec- 
tion 303 “ten years from the date of the 
purchase, commitment to purchase or sale“. 
The current deadline is September 30, 1995, 
which was last extended by amendments to 
the Act in 1980. The proposed change per- 
manently adds ten years to the completion 
date for any project under Title III of the 
Act. 


SECTION 6. REPEAL OF SECTION 309 REPORTING 
REQUIREMENT 
This section repeals the requirement for 
reporting on the effects of offsets on the de- 
fense preparedness, industrial competitive- 
ness, employment, and trade of the United 
States. 
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SECTION 7. REPEAL OF SECTION 708A 


This section repeals section 708A of the 
Defense Production Act. In all respects but 
one, section 708A is obsolete. 

When enacted in 1975, section 708A pre- 
scribed procedures for developing and carry- 
ing out any voluntary agreement or plan of 
action to implement the Agreement on an 
International Energy Program dated No- 
vember 18, 1974. Subsequently, the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act was enacted, 
with section 252 therein (42 U.S.C. 6272) 
now serving as the exclusive statute govern- 
ing the United States’ participation in the 
International Energy Program, and render- 
ing section 708A obsolete for purposes of 
the International Energy Program. 

The only remaining effective provision in 
section 708A is subsection (0), which prohib- 
its the use of voluntary agreements under 
section 708 to implement any international 
agreement relatíng to petroleum products to 
which the United States is a party. Conse- 
quently, subsection 708A(o) causes an anti- 
trust defense to be unavailable for volun- 
tary actions by United States oil companies 
to fulfill the United States’ oil supply obli- 
gations under the North Atlantic Treaty 
and other international agreements, such as 
the United States-Israel Oil Supply Agree- 
ment. Repeal of section 708A would rectify 
this situation and would not affect the 
status of 42 U.S.C. 6272 as the exclusive 
statute governing voluntary agreements and 
plans of action pursuant to the Internation- 
al Energy Program. 

SECTION 8. VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS 


Section 8(a) is a conforming amendment 
to the repeal of Section 708A. 

Section 8(b) defines the term plan of 
action". Section 708 presently omits any 
provision for plans of action, such as were 
employed during the Korean War and as au- 
thorized under section 252 of the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act, with regard to 
the Agreement on an International Energy 
Program. Thus, at present under section 
708, it appears that any actions decided by 
voluntary agreement participants would 
have to be reflected in a new “voluntary 
agreement,” as distinguished from an imple- 
menting document adopted by the partici- 
pants in an existing voluntary agreement. A 
plan of action may propose taking steps, the 
particulars of which are quite significant in 
their effects and which cannot be anticipat- 
ed when the voluntary agreement is ap- 
proved. 

Thus, there is a need to recognize that a 
plan of action is a separate document which 
needs to be approved separately, but which 
is not subject to the elaborate procedures 
for approval of voluntary agreements, since 
such procedures could impede the ability of 
a voluntary agreement group to accomplish 
the objectives of the agreement expeditious- 
ly. 

Section 8(c) is a conforming amendment 
to the repeal of Section 708A. 

Section 8(d) permits more than one indi- 
vidual to be delegated the authority to 
make voluntary agreements under Title I of 
the Act. 

Section 8(e) modifies section 708(dX1) to 
provide authority to close to the public 
meetings of advisory committees established 
in connection with section 708 voluntary 
agreements, to permit consideration of clas- 
sified or other sensitive information, which 
may be essential during severe national 
emergencies. Specifically, the amendments 
authorize the closing of advisory committee 
meetings to deal with subjects that fall 
within subsections (b)(1), (bX3), and (bX4) 
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of the Freedom of Information Act (FOIA). 
The (bX1) exemption relates to material 
classified on the grounds of national securi- 
ty or foreign policy considerations, and it is 
potentially of great significance in emergen- 
cy planning and response. The (b)(3) exemp- 
tion covers material exempted from disclo- 
sure by other statutes, the most important 
of which are 18 U.S.C. section 1905 and 50 
U.S.C. App. section 2155(e), prohibiting, 
among other things, disclosure by govern- 
ment employees of trade secrets and other 
confidential information received in the 
course of employment. The (bX4) exemp- 
tion pertains to industry confidential or pro- 
prietary information or data, Also, in con- 
nection with DPA section 708(d) advisory 
committees, the amendments would modify 
subsection (dX2) of section 708, which re- 
quires public disclosure of transcripts of ad- 
visory committee meetings and agreements 
resulting therefrom, unless the transcripts 
or agreements related to subjects that fall 
within FOIA exemptions (bX1) and (bX3). 
The amendment would make the public dis- 
closure exemption applicable as well to any 
“plan” resulting from an advisory commit- 
tee meeting, and would expand the exemp- 
tion to cover subjects that fall within FOIA 
exemption (b)(4) pertaining to industry con- 
fidential or proprietary information or data. 

Section 8 (g), (D, (D, (k), (1) and (m) in- 
serts the term plan of action wherever the 
term voluntary agreement is set out in sec- 
tion 708 of the Act. 

Section 8(k) eliminates the unique, vague 
and unreasonably difficult requirement that 
in order for actions to qualify for the anti- 
trust defense, the person taking them must 
prove that he has done so “in good faith,” 
and substitutes the test applicable to the 
antitrust defense in section 252 of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act 
(EPCA), available to participants in the 
International Energy Program. In contrast 
with the DPA's good faith requirement, 
EPCA section 252 provides that the actions 
complained of must not have been taken 
“for purposes of injuring competition,” and, 
except in the case of actions taken to devel- 
op a voluntary agreement or plan of action, 
the person asserting the defense must dem- 
onstrate that the actions were “specified in, 
or within the reasonable contemplation of, 
an approved plan of action.” 

Section 8(n) exempts voluntary agreement 
participants from the provisions of laws, 
rules and regulations pertaining to advisory 
committees while they are carrying out the 
provisions of a voluntary agreement and/or 
plan of action under this Act. 

Section 8(0) adds a new subsection (0), 
making available to firms fulfilling a Presi- 
dential request pursuant to a voluntary 
agreement or plan of action, a breach of 
contract defense comparable to that now af- 
forded by EPCA section 252(j) for firms par- 
ticipating in actions to satisfy U.S. obliga- 
tions under the International Energy Pro- 
gram. It is expected that voluntary agree- 
ment and plan of action participants would 
demand breach of contract protection as a 
condition of their assisting in carrying out 
Government policies with respect to the 
reallocation of resources. 


SECTION 9. STRENGTHEN EXECUTIVE RESERVE 


This section provides limited protection 
from the Federal antitrust laws to Special 
Government Employees Serving Without 
Compensation (WOC’s) and National De- 
fense Executive Reservists (NDER's), to 
assure that the section 710 authority can be 
utilized to make the most constructive use 
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of private persons from industry during na- 
tional emergencies. 

In order to provide the necessary man- 
power to achieve the purposes of the DPA, 
section 710 of the Act permits the President 
to temporarily employ as Federal employees 
persons who possess outstanding experience 
and abilities, and whose skills are not other- 
wise obtainable. The close cooperation of in- 
dustry officials required by these programs 
may be perceived as exposing them to anti- 
trust risks. In general, antitrust liability at- 
taches only to private conduct that has anti- 
competitive consequences. Thus, actions 
taken by a governmental official within the 
scope of this authority do not ordinarily 
give rise to antitrust concerns. Actions by 
NDERs or WOCs that cause competitive 
harm only could result in ultimate antitrust 
liability if such individuals were acting out- 
side the scope of their governmental activi- 
ty. What is important is the fact that the 
very threat of antitrust challenge may deter 
persons from industry from fully participat- 
ing in the NDER, even where their conduct 
ultimately would be held not to violate the 
antitrust laws. The antitrust exemption au- 
thority essentially confirms legislatively the 
situation already established by case law. In 
addition, section 9 would exempt WOCs and 
NDERs from all statutes, rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to advisory committees. 


SECTION 10. AMENDMENT TO CHAPTER 11 OF 
TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE 


This section amends title 18 of the United 
States Code to provide exemptions to the 
principal conflict of interest laws for 
NDERs and WOCs when the President cer- 
tifies in writing that the national interest 
requires a waiver from these laws. Existing 
waiver provisions in title 18 which might 
apply to NDERs or WOCs during a crisis are 
inadequate. Consequently, NDERs and 
WOCs could find themselves subject to 
criminal prosecution as a result of their ac- 
tivities on behalf of the government during 
a period of NDER activation or the NDER 
member may find that he or she is not em- 
ployable because of the conflict of interest 
laws. Such considerations have seriously 
limited the participation of NDERs in the 
energy industry. 

It should be emphasized that the legisla- 
tive changes would not themselves waive 
the conflict of interest laws. Rather, they 
would empower the President to do so. The 
President, in exercising this authority, could 
impose restrictions on any waivers of the 
conflict of interest laws; for example, he 
could stipulate that the waiver would not 
apply to certain types of actions that might 
be taken by a WOC or NDER, such as nego- 
tiation or execution of government con- 
tracts with his or her concurrent or former 
employer. This legislation is proposed with 
the intention that the President grant waiv- 
ers only insofar as necessary to achieve im- 
portant national objectives. The point is 
that this requires administrative flexibility, 
which current law does not provide. The 
conflict of interest law waiver authority 
would not be limited to activated WOCs and 
NDERs, because the Administration be- 
lieves that it is preferable to consider revi- 
sions to the criminal code conflict of inter- 
est provisions on an across-the-board basis, 
rather than as special purpose exemptions 
in the DPA. 

SECTION 11. AMENDS THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ENERGY ORGANIZATION ACT 

This section repeals the financial report- 
ing and conflict of interest provisions in sec- 
tions 603 through 606, section 607 (a) and 
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(b), and section 608 (a) and (c) of the De- 
partment of Energy Organization Act. 
These provisions, the operation of which 
was suspended for one year by the Ethics 
Reform Act of 1989 (P.L. 101-194), are es- 
sentially duplicative of the post-employ- 
ment and participation restrictions in Chap- 
ter 11 of title 18, United States Code, and of 
the financial disclosure requirements in the 
Ethics in Government Act of 1978, as 
amended by P.L. 101-194. 
General Provisions 
SECTION 12. AMENDING DEFINITIONS 


Subsections (a) and (b) incorporates the 
term service in the definition of materials“ 
and “facilities,” and subsection (d) adds a 
definition of "services." 

Subsection (c) amends the term national 
defense" to drop “atomic” from energy so 
that programs for all forms of energy pro- 
duction and construction are covered under 
the Act. 

SECTION 13. REPEAL OF PROVISION PERTAINING 
TO TITLE IV OF ACT 

This section repeals Section 703(b) which 
refers to Title IV of the Defense Production 
Act which was terminated in 1953. 

SECTION 14. AUTHORIZE DISCLOSURE OF 
CERTAIN INFORMATION 

This section repeals an obsolete para- 
graph which prohibits disclosure of confi- 
dential information obtained by the Office 
of Price Stabilization under section 705 of 
the Defense Production Act prior to April 
30, 1953. 

SECTION 15 

Subsection (a) deletes the requirement 
that interest be paid on Title III disburse- 
ments and inventory. Subsection (b) amends 
section 711(aX1) by striking the Bureau of 
the Budget" and replacing it with “the 
Office of Management and Budget.” 

Subsection (c) authorizes appropriations 
for programs under sections 301, 302 and 
303 of the Act. 

Subsection (d) exempts two specific 
projects from the dollar ceiling in section 
303(a) of the Act. These projects would 
exceed the current ceiling and the increase 
relieves the Congress and the President of a 
cumbersome administrative burden without 
diminishing existing safeguards. 

SECTION 16. INCREASE PENALTIES 

This section amends section 705(d) and 
716 of the Act to make fines consistent with 
the other sections of the Act that provide 
for fines. Fines should reflect current finan- 
cial realities and be sufficiently large to pro- 
vide deterrence. 

SECTION 17. REPEAL OF TERMINATED NATIONAL 

COMMISSION ON SUPPLIES AND SHORTAGES 

This section repeals section 720 of the Act 
which set up the National Commission on 
Supplies and Shortages. The Commission 
expired on March 31, 1977. Its functions are 
provided by the Departments of Commerce 
and Interior and the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency.e 


By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 2169. A bill to amend title 35, 
United States Code, to impose a 5-year 
moratorium on the granting of patents 
on genetically altered or modifed ani- 
mals in order to establish a Federal 
regulatory and review process to deal 
with the economic, environmental, and 
ethical issues raised by the patenting 
of such animals; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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FIVE-YEAR MORATORIUM ON PATENTING 
ANIMALS 
e Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, 
shortly after the United States 
dropped the first atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, American 
poet E.B. White observed: 

The quest for a substitute for God ended 
suddenly. The substitute turned up: and 
who do you suppose it was? It was man him- 
self, stealing God’s stuff. 

Mr. President, those words came to 
my mind on Wednesday as my col- 
leagues and I listened to Czechoslova- 
kian President Vaclav Havel. We still 
don’t know how to put morality ahead 
of politics, science, and economy,” he 
said. We are still incapable of under- 
standing that the only genuine back- 
bone of all our actions, if they are to 
be moral, is responsibility—responsibil- 
ity to something higher than my 
family, my country, my company, my 
success." More than four decades have 
passed since the conclusion of World 
War II and yet we continue in our irre- 
sponsible and indeed immoral quest to 
“steal God’s stuff.” 

I rise on this floor today to intro- 
duce legislation which would suspend 
animal patenting for 5 years. It may 
seem strange to my colleagues that I 
have chosen to speak of nuclear weap- 
ons and to quote President Havel in 
this context, and yet my concerns over 
animal patenting are inextricably tied 
to this notion of “stealing God’s 
stuff.” Put simply, Mr. President, the 
patenting of animals blurs the distinc- 
tion between man's work and God's 
work in a way I believe is tremendous- 
ly dangerous. 

In April 1987, the U.S. Office of Pat- 
ents and Trademarks [PTO] issued a 
notice that it would begin considering 
patent applications for genetically en- 
gineered vertebrate and invertebrate 
animals. Because I was concerned by 
the profound economic, environmen- 
tal, and ethical questions issues raised 
by the PTO's unilateral decision to 
allow the animal kingdom to be pat- 
ented, I offered an amendment to the 
fiscal year 1987 supplemental appro- 
priations bill that prohibited the use 
of Patent Office funds for patenting 
genetically engineered animals. Appar- 
ently my colleagues shared my con- 
cerns; the amendment was passed in 
the Senate and the PTO agreed not to 
potant any animals through fiscal year 

987. 

In February 1988, I again introduced 
legislation—this time to establish a 2- 
year moratorium on animal patenting. 
My intent was to allow time to resolve 
the concerns surrounding this complex 
issue. Unfortunately, the Patent 
Office went ahead and issued a patent 
on genetically engineered mammals 
whose cells had been altered so as to 
contain a cancer-causing genetic se- 
quence. 

Today Mr. President, over 75 animal 
patents are pending. In the almost 3 
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years since the PTO’s decision, howev- 
er, virtually no progress has been 
made in regulating this controversial 
intellectual property area. 

I rise today to introduce legislation 
which would once again place a mora- 
torium on patenting of genetically en- 
gineered animals. This 5-year morato- 
rium is designed to provide Congress 
with sufficient time in which to study 
and appropriately respond to the com- 
plex implications of animal patenting. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the PTO has no way of dealing 
with the various economic, social, gov- 
ernmental, environmental, and ethical 
issues which arise from its decision to 
extend patents to animal life. As I 
have stated before, I believe that it is 
the responsibility of Congress to care- 
fully consider the broad ramifications 
of the technologies it encourages 
through patenting. This careful exam- 
ination has not taken place in the case 
of the creation of transgenic animals. 
My legislation will provide time to con- 
duct a congressional review of this 
technology and take appropriate legis- 
lative steps to maximize its benefits 
while minimizing its negative impacts. 

This legislation is not an attempt to 
halt the promising field of genetic en- 
gineering. I want to be very clear on 
this point. The various techniques of 
biotechnology, when used responsibly, 
have enormous potential in a number 
of areas including pharmaceutical and 
agricultural products. However, genet- 
ic engineering now allows us to take 
human genetic traits and insert them 
into the permanent genetic code of 
animals. We are also gaining the in- 
creased ability to mix and match the 
genetic traits of animals, insects, and 
plants, creating new and different spe- 
cies. To suddenly and unconditionally 
grant patents for the development of 
any and all of these genetic creations 
is irresponsible and imprudent. 

Specific concerns about animal pat- 
enting center on its economic, environ- 
mental, ethical, and governmental im- 
pacts. Let me address each one individ- 
ually. 

In economic terms, this controversial 
patent policy transforms the genetic 
makeup of the biotic community from 
a common heritage of us all—to the 
private preserve of the major corpora- 
tions. Major biotechnology and chemi- 
cal corporations will increasingly com- 
pete for control and ownership of the 
gene pool of animal species, patenting 
those creatures that they can success- 
fully genetically engineer. = 

Fearing the dramatic economic ef- 
fects of this policy on agriculture, 
farm groups across the country have 
opposed animal patenting. By geneti- 
cally altering a major livestock spe- 
cies—and then patenting that cre- 
ation—a corporation could become the 
sole controller of that species. Farmers 
would be forced to pay the corporation 
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patent fees every time they bred the 
species, or sold part of their herd. 
Keep in mind that traditionally bred 
animals have never been granted pat- 
ents. Thus, the PTO policy has given 
biotechnology breeders a significant 
market advantage over traditional 
breeders. Given the major contribu- 
tion that traditional breeders have 
made to American agriculture—and 
the fact that biotechnology has yet to 
create a successful agricultural prod- 
uct—this patent advantage for bio- 
technology seems unwise economic 
policy. Researchers and small scientif- 
ic institutions could also be devastated 
by animal patenting as they would be 
forced to pay patent fees on genetical- 
ly engineered laboratory animals. No 
study has yet been conducted which 
focuses on the potential economic im- 
pacts of animal patenting on farmers, 
researchers, or other economic groups. 
Such a comprehensive study is long 
overdue. 

Environmental concerns stem from 
the fact that corporations in search of 
patenting profits now have a signifi- 
cant incentive to manipulate animals 
and release genetically engineered ani- 
mals into the environment. The re- 
lease of large numbers of these new 
genetically engineered animals could 
have significant impact on the envi- 
ronment. Yet no study of these im- 
pacts has taken place either. Nor is 
there any regulation to review the de- 
liberate re-release of such animals into 
the environment. 

The ethical implications of patent- 
ing animals include the potential in- 
crease in animal suffering created by 
large numbers of transgenic animals 
being created and passing along novel 
genetic traits to future generations. 
These animals and their offspring will 
be the victims of increasing genetic 
tinkering, trials and errors. Additional- 
ly, a variety of ethicists and religious 
denominations have expressed deep 
concerns about the dissemination of 
human characteristics throughout the 
animal kingdom. They have also ques- 
tioned the wisdom of characterizing 
the living world as patentable ‘““manu- 
factures.” Most recently in July 1989, 
the World Council of Churches Cen- 
tral Committee agreed that: 

Animal life forms should not be patented 
and calls for further study of the profound 
moral and social implications of patenting 
life forms. 

And in June 1989, the European 
Patent Commission [EPC] rejected a 
patent application by Harvard which 
was virtually identical to the patent 
granted in the United States. The EPC 
cited both legal and ethical grounds 
for its rejection of the patent applica- 
tion. 

Finally, there is growing concern 
about the possibility of patenting 
human forms, especially pre-embryos, 
since these forms are without constitu- 
tional protection. In sum, the patent- 
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ing of animals creates the urgent ne- 
cessity for the establishment of ethical 
limits to man’s right to manipulate 
and refashion the biotic community to 
his commercial needs. 

Traditionally the patent and copy- 
right laws have statutory protections 
assuring that rights and privileges 
owned by the public are not given over 
to private ownership. Under this rule 
of law, living things were held not to 
be patentable as being in the public 
ownership. Congress allowed the pat- 
enting of certain plants twice, once in 
1930, and again in 1970. However, in 
1980, the Supreme Court, in a 5-to-4 
decision, Chakrabarty versus Dia- 
mond, held that microorganisms were 
patentable if they had been genetical- 
ly altered. The minority in that deci- 
sion maintained that the patenting of 
microorganisms should not be allowed 
without a clear signal from Congress 
that this was the statutory intent. Un- 
fortunately, the Patent Office has uni- 
laterally extended the holding in 
Chakrabarty to allow, for the first 
time, the patenting of the entire 
animal kingdom, with the possible ex- 
ception of man himself. This repre- 
sents a vast, unique and deeply trou- 
bling usurpation of congressional au- 
thority. Moreover it denies the public 
the traditional legislative process for 
the protection of their rights. 

Mr. President, my legislation to re- 
scind this Patent Office decision 
simply maintains the status quo, by re- 
turning major patenting policy deci- 
sions to the correct and traditional 
forum, Congress. In the future, Con- 
gress can decide, on a case-by-case 
basis, if it is in the public interest to 
allow genetically engineered animals 
to be patented. 

I ask that a list of organizations sup- 
porting this legislation be inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record following 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING HATFIELD 
MORATORIUM LEGISLATION 

American Humane Association. 

The Humane Society of the United States. 

Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 

Friends of Animals. 

Animal Welfare Institute. 

American Society for the Prevention of 
the Cruelty to Animals. 

American Anti-Vivisection Society. 

Animal Protection Institute of America. 

Humane Farming Association. 

Doris Day Animal League. 

Fund for Animals (New York). 

National Alliance for Animal Legislation. 

National Wildlife Federation. 

National Farmers Union. 

Foundation on Economic Trends.e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2170. A bill to prescribe the condi- 
tions under which contractors receiv- 
ing operating-differential subsidy or 
their affiliates may engage in coast- 
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wise or intercoastal trade; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 


SUBSIDIZED VESSELS IN COASTAL TRADE 
e Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in its 
opinion in Matson Navigation Co. 
versus Connor, the Court, in my view, 
very succinctly and accurately ex- 
plained the purposes of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, and the rationale 
underlying certain of its provisions 
which are affected by the legislation I 
am introducing today. The Court said: 

The purposes surrounding the enactment 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 as ex- 
plained in its legislative history and Section 
101 of the act were to promote and develop 
& strong American merchant marine to 
serve American shippers in time of peace. 
Accordingly, the 1936 Act was primarily de- 
signed to develop the carriage of a substan- 
tial portion of the nation's foreign com- 
merce by United States flag vessels in time 
of war and peace through payment of con- 
struction subsidy and operating subsidy for 
use in competition with lower cost foreign 
flag vessels. Another important purpose of 
the Act was to promote the maintenance of 
an unsubsidized, privately owned merchant 
fleet sufficient to carry all of the nation's 
"domestic water-borne commerce" (Section 
101 of the Act). 

Sections 506 and 605(a) of the Act contem- 
plate exceptions to the general scheme of 
allowing subsidy for foreign operations only. 
These exceptions exist as to vessels on four 
specified kinds of mixed voyages, including 
vessels on “a voyage in foreign trade on 
which the vessel may stop at certain speci- 
fied domestic off-shore points, providing 
subsidy is prorated according to domestic 
operation. Yet Section 805(a) directs the 
Secretary even in those cases not to permit 
the operation of subsidized vesels in domes- 
tic waters if he finds it will result in unfair 
competition" to exclusively domestic opera- 
tors, or that it would be prejudicial to the 
objects and policies of the Act. 

The statutory scheme of the 1936 
act is clearly intended to provide sub- 
stantial protection for domestic oper- 
ations as against subsidized operators 
in the interest of promoting and safe- 
guarding our cabotage laws and the 
purposes they serve; and for this 
reason permission to enter the domes- 
tic trades by subsidized operators and 
their affiliates will only be granted as 
& final resort when adequate service 
by unsubsidized operators is unavail- 
able. (Matson versus Connor.) 

Mr. President, we continue to have a 
U.S. merchant marine capable of car- 
rying all of our domestic waterborne 
commerce. Regrettably, however, for 
sometime we have not had a merchant 
marine capable of carrying anywhere 
near a substantial portion of our for- 
eign waterborne commerce. In fact, 
our commercial fleet carries less and 
less each year. So, one part of our 
maritime policy is a success, and the 
other is a failure so far. 


! Matson Navigation Company vs. Connor, 258 F. 
Supp. 144 (N.D. Cal. 1966, aff'd, 394 F.2d. 514 (9th 
Cr. 1968), cert. denied, 393 U.S. 998 (1968). 
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The past three administrations have 
tried without success to revitalize the 
liner subsidy program so that our sub- 
sidized carriers can be competitive 
with their foreign-flag counter parts 
in our international trades, and carry 
a substantial portion of the cargo that 
moves in them. It is difficult to pin- 
point the reasons for their inability to 
reform the subsidy program, however. 

Generally, industry proposals have 
been criticized by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration as failing to deal with the 
inefficiences in the present subsidy 
system, and as being too costly, espe- 
cially in times of severe fiscal re- 
straint. The industry, on the other 
hand, cannot agree with proposals put 
forth by the Maritime Administration. 

Throughout this impasse, and as the 
fortunes of our subsidized internation- 
al fleet have continued to decline, a 
disturbing trend has developed within 
the Maritime Administration. In an at- 
tempt to compensate for its inability 
to effect subsidy reform, previous ad- 
ministrations and MarAd have sought 
to ease restrictions on subsidized oper- 
ators. These restrictions were intended 
to promote, implement, and safeguard 
the objects and policy of the 1936 act. 
What in effect is happening is that 
the distinctions Congress intended to 
exist between subsidized and unsubsi- 
dized operators, and between Jones 
Act and noneligible Jones Act opera- 
tors are disappearing—with one vital 
exception. The subsidized operators, 
while free to compete with unsubsi- 
dized operators, still receive ODS. This 
makes for an uneven playing field, and 
undermines the objects and policy of 
the 1936 act. 

Mr. President, let me cite a few ex- 
amples. 

In 1981 and again in 1983 at the 
urging of the executive branch, Con- 
gress departed from its policy of pro- 
moting vessel construction in U.S. 
shipyards by amending the law to pro- 
vide a window of opportunity for ODS 
operators to build vessels in foreign 
shipyards. 

Whenever requested, and it has been 
on several occasions, MarAd has ap- 
proved the use of foreign-flag line 
haul and foreign-flag feeder vessels by 
subsidized operators, even though the 
1936 act generally prohibits their use 
in competition with U.S.-flag vessels, 
except in special circumstances and 
for good cause shown. 

The 1936 act requires that owners of 
subsidized vessels agree to operate 
only in foreign trades unless they 
come within one of two explicit excep- 
tions. Despite this requirement when 
the owners of a 225,000 dwt supertank- 
er—Stuyvesant—wanted to operate in 
the domestic oil trade and offered to 
repay the constructional differential 
subsidy as a condition precedent, 
MarAd agreed. 

Similarly, section 805 of the 1936 act 
forbids the payment of subsidy to an 
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operator who owns or operates vessels 
in the domestic trades, if the Secre- 
tary finds that the domestic oper- 
ations will result in unfair competition 
to an exclusively domestic operator or 
will be rejudicial to the objects and 
policy of the act. In one case, the Sec- 
retary granted an exemption from this 
prohibition and allowed the unsubsi- 
dized affiliate of a subsidized operator 
to enter the Mainland-Puerto Rico 
trade, and in doing so relied on rea- 
sons unrelated to the objectives set 
out in the statute. 

Most recently, over the vigorous op- 
position of all unsubsidized operators 
serving Hawaii, an administrative law 
judge has recommended that a subsi- 
dized operator be permitted to enter 


the Mainland-Hawaii trade, even 
though current service is qualitatively 
and quantitatively adequate. 


Mr. President, in view of the steadily 
declining fortunes of our subsidized 
liner fleet and the willingness, indeed 
some might say the eagerness, of the 
Maritime Administration to ease re- 
strictions for ODS operators, it should 
come as no surprise that the subsi- 
dized operators are actively seeking 
legislation which would statutorily 
grant two subsidized carriers authority 
to call weekly in Hawaii westbound 
from the U.S. Pacific coast. This 
would be regardless of whether the ex- 
isting unsubsidized service was ade- 
quate; or whether subsidized service 
would result in unfair competition vis- 
a-vis the unsubsidized operator, or be 
contrary to the policy and objects of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

Furthermore, this proposal would 
change the ODS reduction formula 
presently contained in section 605 in a 
manner that would be much more fa- 
vorable to a subsidized operator. 
Today section 605 requires that if a 
subsidized vessel makes a domestic call 
as part of a foreign voyage, the subsi- 
dy must be reduced on the basis of a 
ratio of the gross revenue derived 
from the domestic cargo relative to 
the gross revenue derived from the 
entire voyage. For a vessel calling 
westbound in Hawaii and continuing 
on to the Far East, this may require a 
subsidy reduction of perhaps 25 to 40 
percent. The industry proposal uses a 
ratio based on the amount of time a 
vessel spends sailing in the domestic 
trade versus the amount of time of the 
complete round  foreign/domestic 
voyage. If a vessel spends 5 days in the 
Pacific coast/Hawaii trade out of a 30- 
day round trip, the resulting 1 to 6 
ratio yields an ODS reduction of 16.66 
percent, which is considerably less 
than a ratio based on gross revenue. 

These provisions substantially 
weaken the existing statutory safe- 
guards intended to protect exclusively 
domestic carriers and shippers from 
service by subsidized operators and 
their affiliates, which would result in 
unfair competition or which would be 
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prejudicial to the objects and policy of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

Under the guise of strengthening 
the U.S. merchant marine for national 
security and to compete in our inter- 
national trades, the subsidized liner 
operators seek Government assist- 
ance—ODS reform—to increase their 
ability to compete with foreign flag 
operators, even if it is necessary to 
jeopardize the efficient service at rea- 
sonable rates in our domestic trades, 
which is now provided by Matson and 
other unsubsidized operators. In other 
words, their proposal views the domes- 
tic Hawaii market as a target of oppor- 
tunity for ODS operators without 
regard to the shipping service and 
price needs of consumers in that 
market, or the objects and policy of 
the 1936 act. A cynic might observe 
that the U.S.-subsidized liners are to 
some extent responsible for making 
U.S. ships noncompetitive in our for- 
eign liner trades, and now they want 
to disrupt our domestic trades. But 
even here they are unsure of their 
competitive ability vis-a-vis exclusively 
domestic carriers, so they want the ex- 
isting statutory safeguards lowered to 
give them an edge. 

Not only is theirs a bad proposal, the 
subsidized operators agreed upon it 
among themselves without consulting 
the unsubsidized domestic operators, 
such as Matson and Totem, who could 
be victimized by it. 

Mr. President, for all the reasons I 
have discussed, the stability, indeed 
the viability of our domestic liner 
trades, is being threatened, and the 
purpose for which Federal operating 
subsidy is paid to our international 
carriers is being undermined. 

For these reasons the legislation I 
am introducing today would amend 
section 805 of the 1936 act, so that 
subsidized liner operators could only 
enter the domestic trades if the Secre- 
tary of Transportation finds that ex- 
isting service to that domestic point is 
inadequate. If he does so, and grants 
permission, he must also condition it 
upon whatever restrictions he finds 
necessary to guard against: 

(1) Unfair competition; 

(2) Prejudice to the objects and 
policy of the act; and 

(3) Applicant’s service in the coast- 
wise or intercoastal trade being sup- 
ported, directly or indirectly, by any 
money paid by the United States to a 
contractor under title VI of the 1936 
act to subsidize operations by that 
contractor in the U.S. foreign com- 
merce. 

Domestic service by an unsubsidized 
liner affiliate of a subsidized operator 
would be permitted if the Secretary 
finds that it would not result in: 

(1) Unfair competition; 

(2) Prejudice to the objects and 
policy of the act; and 
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(3) Applicant’s service in the coast- 
wise or intercoastal trade being sup- 
ported, directly or indirectly, by any 
money paid by the United States to a 
contractor under title VI of the 1936 
act to subsidize operations by that 
contractor in the U.S. foreign com- 
merce; and 

(4) Service by any vessels built with 
CDS which are older than 25 years. 

I believe a brief explanation is in 
order with respect to the prohibition 
against an unsubsidized affiliate oper- 
ating CDS-built vessels over 25 years 
of age exclusively in the domestic 
trade. According to my information, in 
the next few years, several CDS-built 
ships will reach the end of their 25- 
year statutory lives and, accordingly, 
become eligible to operate exclusively 
in the Jones Act trades. In my view, 
our maritime policy and the shipping 
public will be ill-served if the domestic 
trades become a dumping ground for 
aging CDS vessels that are no longer 
capable of operating effectively in the 
foreign commerce for which they were 
constructed. Further, the prospect of 
these vessels becoming available for 
domestic trade in the relatively near 
term will undoubtedly have a very 
negative impact on the willingness of 
unsubsidized Jones Act companies to 
invest in modern tonnage. Commit- 
ments to build coastwise qualified ves- 
sels are very difficult business deci- 
sions in view of the sizeable amounts 
of capital involved and, therefore, 
should be encouraged by Government 
policy, rather than confounded. Such 
& consequence would also adversely 
affect our shipbuilding industry, be- 
cause what commercial building that 
is being done is being done for exclu- 
sively domestic operators. 

My proposal would only prohibit 
dedicated domestic operation of CDS 
vessels over 25 years old by an affiliate 
of a subsidized company. Mixed for- 
eign/domestic operation by either a 
subsidized or unsubsidized company 
would not be affected. Indeed, if an 
operator feels that the older CDS ship 
is still competitive enough to operate 
profitably in bona fide foreign voyages 
while making calls in domestic ports, 
he remains free to do so. 

Likewise, if an unsubsidized operator 
that is not affiliated with an operating 
differential subsidy contractor wishes 
to operate an over-25-year-old CDS 
vessel in the domestic trade, there is 
no prohibition. 

It seems to me, however, that the 
floodgates should not be opened to 
permit the wholesale introduction and 
operation of aging CDS ships in do- 
mestic commerce. The domestic off- 
shore communities are vitally depend- 
ent on an efficient ocean transporta- 
tion system. Government policy 
should encourage the capital invest- 
ments necessary to maintain and up- 
grade ocean shipping service to these 
dependent areas. 
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In my view, what the Supreme Court 
said in discussing the legislative histo- 
ry of the CDS program is instructive 
on this point: 

It was recognized from the outset that 
substantial limits would have to be placed 
upon the entry of subsidized vessels into the 
domestic trade. Any other result would have 
been disastrous for the unsubsidized Jones 
Act fleet for which that trade was (and is) 
reserved. Burdened by higher construction 
costs, greater outstanding debt, and higher 
operating expenses, that fleet would simply 
have been unable to compete with new ves- 
sels enjoying the benefits of the 1936 Act.— 
Seatrain Shipbuilding Corp. v. Shell Oil Co., 
444 U.S. 572, 586-7 (1980). 

More recently, it is interesting to 
note what the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Shipbuilding wrote to 
the Transportation Department on 
April 27, 1987, officially opposing a 
proposed rule allowing for CDS pay- 
back by oil tankers to permit them to 
enter the domestic trades. As he said 
in his letter: 

Allowing tankers built with construction- 
differential subsidy to repay that subsidy to 
the government and enter the domestic 
tanker trade has had a stifling effect on the 
domestic tanker trade since 1978. 

CDS repayment would continue disrupt- 
ing the domestic tanker market, as it has for 
nine years. 

I believe his reasons are instructive 
as well. 

Under the bill I am introducing, 
within 180 days after enactment the 
Secretary shall initiate a hearing to 
determine if any mixed or affiliated 
service then in existence is in accord- 
ance with the new standards. If he 
finds such service is not in compliance, 
he shall issue an order prescribing con- 
ditions necessary to bring it into com- 
pliance. 

Finally, the provision in current law 
making it a misdemeanor to divert 
subsidy funds into coastwise oper- 
ations is strengthened by expressly 
providing for revocation of the provi- 
sion to engage in the domestic trades. 

Mr. President, I would hope that the 
distinguished chairman of the Mer- 
chant Marine Subcommittee would 
hold hearings on this measure and 
consider it as expeditiously as his 
schedule permits. The reason why I 
feel this matter deserves our early at- 
tention is that in all probability the 
Maritime Administration will continue 
on the course I have described, and 
this of course puts our domestic liner 
trades at further risk. The need for 
this legislation is independent of and 
separate from ODS reform, and, in my 
view, the two should not be linked. 
Indeed, the prospects for ODS reform 
in this session of Congress are, I be- 
lieve, getting dimmer as time goes on 
without a consensus. If the past is any 
indication, that is another reason for 
concern that MarAd will be willing to 
free ODS operators from restrictions 
in lieu of giving them more subsidy. 
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Mr. President, I have prepared a 
paper which discusses section 805 and 
its origins in the 1936 act and ask 
unanimous consent that it appear in 
the REcoRD immediately following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


LIMITATIONS OF SECTION 805(a) ON 
SUBSIDIZED VESSELS IN DOMESTIC TRADE 


The general scheme of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 is to have a commercial 
fleet to operate in our international trades 
and carry a substantial portion of the cargo 
that moves in them. To achieve this objec- 
tive, the 1936 Act provided for the payment 
of construction and operating subsidy as 
necessary to make U.S.-flag operators com- 
petitive with their foreign-flag counterparts. 
The Act also intended that we have a com- 
mercial fleet to operate in our domestic 
trades which would carry all of the cargo 
that moves. Since our cabotage laws prohib- 
ited foreign-flag or foreign-built U.S.-flag 
vessels from competing in these trades, sub- 
sidy for domestic trades was, of course, un- 


necessary. 

The 1936 Act recognized that in some 
cases it might be in the national interest to 
deviate from the general scheme and permit 
subsidized operators to divert their re- 
sources from the task for which they were 
subsidized, and compete with the unsubsi- 
dized, U.S.-built vessels operating in our do- 
mestic trades. The framers of the Act were 
well aware that when subsidized operators 
did so, there was a great possibility that by 
diverting capacity from our international 
trades the U.S.-flag share of cargo would be 
reduced. In that case, such a diversion could 
be contrary to the announced policy of the 
1936 Act and the reason for paying subsi- 
dy—to carry a substantial portion of our for- 
eign waterborne commerce. From the earli- 
er experience with mail subsidies, Congress 
was also aware that there was a real possi- 
bility that subsidy funds could give the re- 
cipient an unfair competitive advantage 
over an unsubsidized domestic operator 
using vessels with substantially higher con- 
struction costs. 

Accordingly, Sections 506 and 605(a) of 
the Act set out very limited exceptions to 
the general rule of allowing subsidy for for- 
eign voyages only; and Section 805(a) fur- 
ther required that domestic calls, otherwise 
permissible under Sections 506 and 605(a), 
must not result in unfair competition for ex- 
clusively domestic operators, or prejudice 
the objects and policy of the Act, or divert 
subsidy funds to the domestic operation. 

Where ocean common carriers are con- 
cerned, these statutory safeguards are in 
danger of being eroded by Administration 
policies and interpretations, so that they 
will no longer protect unsubsidized opera- 
tors as Congress intended. This breakdown 
threatens the ability of our domestic liner 
fleet to meet the qualitative and quantita- 
tive demand of domestic shippers and even- 
tually the needs of the public. Should this 
occur, we will of course, have failed to 
maintain a merchant fleet capable of carry- 
ing all of our domestic waterborne com- 
merce, and that is one of the paramount ob- 
jectives of the 1963 Act. 


ORIGINS OF SECTION 805(8) MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT, 1936 


Section 605 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 prohibits payment of ODS to any 
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vessel on a voyage in which it engages in do- 
mestic trade. Exceptions are made for limit- 
ed carriage of domestic cargo, provided that 
& pro rata reduction is made in ODS pay- 
ments. 

Recognizing the inherent advantages of a 
subsidized vessel (even with a pro rata subsi- 
dy reduction), a subsidized operator or his 
affiliate still may not carry domestic cargo 
under Section 605 unless he can first dem- 
onstrate under Section 805(a) that the pro- 
posed domestic service (1) would not result 
in unfair competition to persons operating 
exclusively in the coastwise or intercoastal 
service, and (2) would not be prejudicial to 
the objects and policy of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936. If the subsidized vessel is 
permitted to enter the domestic trade, Sec- 
tion 805(a) also makes it unlawful for any 
subsidy to be diverted into the coastwise or 
intercoastal operations. 

Congress’ commitment to preventing 
unfair competition by subsidy recipients in 
the domestic offshore trades has been un- 
equivocal. In discussing the legislative histo- 
ry of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, the 
United States Supreme Court observed that: 

“It was recognized from the outset that 
substantial limits would have to be placed 
upon the entry of subsidized vessels into the 
domestic trade. Any other result would have 
been disasterous for the unsubsidized Jones 
Act fleet for which that trade was (and is) 
reserved, Burdened by higher construction 
costs, greater outstanding debt, and higher 
operating expenses, that fleet would simply 
have been unable to compete with new ves- 
sels enjoying the benefits of the 1936 Act”. 
Seatrain Shipbuilding Corp. v. Shell Oil Co., 
444 U.S. 572, 586-7 (1980). 

When the legislation which was eventual- 
ly enacted as the 1936 Act was being consid- 
ered by Congress, total prohibition of oper- 
ation of subsidized vessels in domestic com- 
merce was advocated both by legislators and 
shipping industry witnesses. Nevertheless, 
section 522(d) of H.R. 8555 prohibited pay- 
ment of ODS while the vessel was engaged 
in exclusively domestic service, but provided 
for proportionate reduction of ODS when 
the vessel operated in mixed domestic/for- 
eign voyages. 

In the Committee Report accompanying 
H.R. 8555, the Minority Views of Congress- 
men Wearin and Brooks criticized the bill as 
“permit(ting) continuation of the unsound 
policy of subsidies to intercoastal operators 
to go through the subterfuge of merely 
stopping in a foreign port en route, such as 
Havana, Cuba; Cristobal or Balboa, Canal 
Zone; for the incidental transaction of busi- 
ness thus placing subsidized American lines 
in unfair competition with unsubsidized 
American lines. ..." House Report No. 
1277, Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to accompany H.R. 8555 (June 20, 
1935), p. 35. 

Section 1010(a) of H.R. 7521, another 
ODS bill considered by Congress, also per- 
mitted payment of ODS on mixed voyages 
involving intermediate stops at offshore ter- 
ritories and possessions. During the 1935 
House hearings, Ernest M. Bull, President 
of the A.H. Bull Steamship Company, a do- 
mestic operator in the Puerto Rico trade, 
testified in favor of revising the ODS bill to 
require subsidized vessels to operate only in 
the foreign trade, and to eliminate voyages 
involving intermediate stops at offshore ter- 
ritories and possessions from the bill’s defi- 
nition of “foreign trade” voyages. Hearings 
before the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries on H.R. 7521 (March- 
May, 1935) p. 678. Mr. Bull was quite 
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straightforward as to the reason for his op- 
position to subsidized operators in the 
Puerto Rico trade, saying [iin the case of a 
rate war, how could we compete with 
them?" ibid. 

When the 1936 Act became law, however, 
Congress opted for restrictions on domestic 
operation of subsidized vessels, rather than 
outright prohibition. The conditions which 
prompted Congress to elect that alternative 
in 1936, however, have changed consider- 
ably over the last 54 years. 

In 1936, and, in fact, until containerization 
changed the entire cargo-handling system 
by revolutionizing the physical handling of 
cargo, it was an economic necessity for 
ocean-going cargo vessels to make multiple 
port calls along a continental coast to load 
and discharge numerous small units of 
cargo. After a transoceanic voyage, the 
breakbulk vessel would repeat the same 
process along the coast of a different conti- 
nent, 

Calls on domestic offshore ports for bunk- 
ers in the course of foreign voyages were 
also necessary, depending on the size and 
type of propulsion of the vessel involved. 
Permitting subsidized vessels to call at do- 
mestic offshore ports to load or discharge 
cargo in the course of foreign voyages recog- 
nized what may have been, for all by the 
largest or most modern vessels, an oper- 
ational necessity. 

Containerization and modern vessel engi- 
neering have obviated the operational con- 
cerns related to smaller breakbulk ships. 
Moreover, recent testimony before Congress 
and regulatory agencies has established 
that the domestic offshore trades have ade- 
quate liner common carrier cargo vessel ca- 
pacity to handle present and future cargo 
requirements. Both the Puerto Rico and 
Alaska trades are said to suffer from over- 
tonnaging with its inevitable rate instabil- 
ity. In the Hawaii trade, testimony intro- 
duced before the Maritime Administration 
in the application of American President 
Lines, Ltd., CAPL) to call on Hawaii with 
subsidized vessels in the course of foreign 
trade voyages, documents that existing un- 
subsidized carriers offer sufficient capacity 
to meet Hawali's present and future needs. 
In 1990, unlike 1936, there is no need to rely 
upon cargo operations by subsidized vessels 
in domestic commerce. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION OF SUBSIDIZED VESSELS 

IN DOMESTIC TRADES 


The difficulty of ensuring fairness is in- 
herent in a policy that allows subsidized 
ships to compete with unsubsidized ships. 
Three sections of the 1936 Act attempt to 
deal with this problem. 

Section 506 generally requires vessels built 
with construction subsidy to be operated ex- 
clusively in the foreign commerce, with cer- 
tain exceptions, such as allowing limited do- 
mestic calls while the vessel is on a voyage 
in foreign trade. Section 605 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936 generally prohibits 
payment of ODS for the operation of any 
vessel on a voyage on which it engages in 
domestic trades. Limited exceptions are 
made, including voyages in foreign trade on 
which the vessel may stop at the State of 
Hawaii. If the subsidized vessel engages in 
these domestic trades, the subsidy is re- 
duced by an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the total subsidy otherwise payable 
as the gross revenue from the domestic 
cargo bears to the gross revenue derived 
from the entire voyage. Even after this pro 
rata subsidy reduction, Section 805(a) pro- 
hibits the subsidized vessel from entering 
the domestic trades if the Secretary of 
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Transportation finds that the proposed do- 
mestic operation would result in unfair com- 
petition or would be prejudicial to the ob- 
jects and policy of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936. Further, subsidy cannot be divert- 
ed to support domestic operations. 

First, it has always been questionable 
whether the domestic trade reduction for- 
mula is an effective means of preventing 
subsidy paid for international operations 
from being used to support domestic service. 
This concern is even more true today be- 
cause of the decline of the American dollar 
versus currencies of other major maritime 
nations and revisions in the Maritime Ad- 
ministration's method of ODS payment. 
More specifically, there is evidence that the 
amount of ODS paid exceeds the amount 
needed to equalize costs differentials be- 
tween American and foreign vessels. This 
"excess subsidy” can be used, even after the 
subsidy reduction of Section 605, to finance 
competition with unsubsidized exclusively 
domestic operators. 

Moreover, with respect to the Hawaii 
trade, U.S. flag operators in the foreign 
trades only seek to carry cargo from the 
U.S. Pacific Coast to Hawaii westbound, 
continue the voyage on to Asia, pick up high 
priced Asian imports, and return directly to 
the U.S. Pacific Coast. The westbound direc- 
tion for these carriers is essentially a back- 
haul move where they carry low priced U.S. 
exports to the Far East. They generate 
their major revenue on the eastbound car- 
riage of Asian imports into the United 
States, This contrasts to exclusively domes- 
tic operators in the Hawaii trade which 
must make their primary revenue on the 
westbound leg to Hawaii. This fundamental 
economic reversal gives the subsidized U.S. 
flag operators in foreign commerce a signifi- 
cant pricing advantage over exclusively do- 
mestic operators. 

Consider also that the U.S. flag vessel 
that stops in Hawaii en route to the Far 
East will allocate à limited amount of space 
for Hawaii cargo. This carrier will inevitably 
set its most competitive rates (relative to 
the exclusively domestic operator's) on the 
higher rated cargo. This leaves the dedicat- 
ed domestic operator to carry animal feed, 
fertilizer, blasting grit, and other lower 
rated cargoes. The domestic operator's costs 
have not decreased because he must still 
carry the container, but his revenue has de- 
creased because the containers on the vessel 
are full of lower valued commodities. Like- 
wise, the vessel in foreign trade can choose 
to ignore cargo which is more expensive to 
handle or to avoid geographic areas, such as 
the Neighbor Islands of Hawaii. 

The concern here is that these advantages 
of the subsidized carrier will adversely 
affect the domestic company's ability to re- 
invest in new vessels, containers, and other 
equipment that is essential to maintaining 
reliable service in this very capital intensive 
industry. The exclusively domestic opera- 
tor's rate of return is regulated by the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission. Moreover, the 
domestic carriers profits are reinvested into 
vessels and equipment that will be used in 
the domestic trades. This is not necessarily 
true for the carriers that serve the foreign 
trades. 


MARITIME POLICY CONSIDERATIONS OF ALLOW- 
ING SUBSIDIZED VESSELS INTO DOMESTIC 
TRADES 


Section 805(a) also requires the subsidized 
applicant to demonstrate that the proposed 
domestic operation will not be “prejudicial 
to the objects and policy of this Act". The 
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purposes and policies of the 1936 Act, as set 
forth in Section 101, are to promote the de- 
velopment of a Merchant Marine sufficient 
to carry all our domestic and a “substantial” 
portion of our foreign commerce. Adequacy 
of service in both the domestic and foreign 
trades, therefore, is of paramount impor- 
tance in deciding whether or not domestic 
service by subsidized operators is consistent 
with the Act’s objectives and should be per- 
mitted. 

Recent testimony before Congress and the 
regulatory agencies clearly establishes that 
the domestic offshore trades have sufficient 
liner common carrier cargo vessel capacity 
to handle the cargo requirements of the do- 
mestic offshore communities. In the Hawaii 
trade, testimony introduced before the Mar- 
itime Administration in the application of 
American President Lines to call in Hawaii 
westbound substantiates that existing do- 
mestic carriers offer sufficient capacity to 
meet Hawaii’s present and future shipping 
needs. There is, moreover, a serious concern 
that APL’s entry would overtonnage the 
Hawaii trade. 

Overcapacity may precipitate a short-term 
benefit of lower rates for some shippers but 
this would undoubtedly be overshadowed by 
widespread rate instability. This would soon 
jeopardize the ability of unsubsidized com- 
panies to continue making the sizeable cap- 
ital investments that are necessary to main- 
taining a reliable, ocean transportation 
system over the long term. The domestic 
offshore communities must be assured of a 
healthy U.S-flag domestic commerce fleet 
which is dedicated to serving them, regard- 
less of the changing economics of interna- 
tional shipping. 

Finally, there are serious gaps in logic of a 
maritime policy which has as its object the 
development of a merchant marine suffi- 
cient to carry a “substantial” portion of U.S. 
foreign commerce, and yet permits subsi- 
dized vessels to solicit domestic cargo when 
the U.S.flag share of the U.S./foreign 
trades stands at 17%. If the dual purpose of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is to de- 
velop and protect the foreign and domestic 
waterborne commerce, neither object is 
served by adding capacity to an adequately 
served domestic trade at the expense of 
much needed capacity in the foreign trade. 

These substantial issues of fundamental 
fairness and maritime policy objectives have 
essentially been ignored in the most recent 
administrative decisions involving applica- 
tion of Section 805(a). According to the Sec- 
retary of Transportation in a December 
1984 decision in Docket No. S-724, Aeron 
Marine Shipping Company, et al, in order to 
defeat a Section 805(a) application, unsubsi- 
dized carriers must prove that subsidized 
competition will be of such a nature that ex- 
isting domestic carriers will be driven out of 
the trade, which will cause both insufficient 
capacity in the trade and long-term detri- 
ment to the trade. That is an impossible 
burden of proof because it involves long 
range forecasting of the actions of other 
parties. 

ODS REFORM 


The United Shipowners of America (USA) 
is an association composed of U.S.-flag liner 
operators that presently receive or desire to 
receive operating differential subsidy. Over 
the last several months, USA members have 

among themselves a legislative 
proposal to reform the system of ODS pay- 
ment. Rather than confine themselves to 
this subject, they have elected to include in 
their proposal several provisions which have 
profound ramifications for the unsubsidized 
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U.S.-flag liner operators that exclusively 
serve the domestic offshore trades. USA has 
made these decisions without consulting 
either the affected Congressional delega- 
tions or the exclusively domestic offshore 
carriers that will be impacted by some USA 
companies’ private objectives. 

For example, the USA bill would statuto- 
rily grant subsidized American President 
Lines authority to call weekly in Hawaii 
westbound from the U.S. Pacific Coast. This 
would be regardless of whether the Mari- 
time Administration finds that APL's cur- 
rent pending application to provide such 
service would result in unfair competition or 
be contrary to the policy and objects of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 

Pursuant to USA’s proposal, Sea-Land 
would become an ODS contractor. Yet their 
extensive domestic offshore operations 
would be statutorily exempt from any 
review under Section 805(a) for unfairness 
or implications contrary to the objects and 
policy of the Act. 

Furthermore, the USA bill proposes 
changing the ODS reduction formula pres- 
ently contained in Section 605 in a manner 
that would be considerably more favorable 
to the subsidized company. More specifical- 
ly, today Section 605 requires that if a subsi- 
dized vessel makes a domestic call as part of 
a foreign voyage, the subsidy must be re- 
duced on the basis of a ratio of the gross 
revenue derived from the domestic cargo 
relative to the gross revenue derived from 
the entire voyage. For a vessel calling west- 
bond in Hawaii and continuing on to the 
Far East, this may require a subsidy reduc- 
tion of perhaps 25% to 40%. The USA bill 
uses a ratio based on the amount of time a 
vessel spends sailing in the domestic trade 
versus the amount of the complete round 
foreign/domestic voyage. If a vessel spends 
five days in the Pacific Cost/Hawaii trade 
out of a 30 day round-trip, the resulting 
one:six ratio yields an ODS reduction of 
16.66%, which is considerably less than a 
ratio based on gross revenue. 

A primary objective of ODS reform legis- 
lation would be to remove many of the gov- 
ernment-imposed restrictions on ODS con- 
tractors that were established in 1936 as a 
condition of receiving subsidy. In the strict- 
ly regulated environment of 1936, Congress 
decided to permit subsidized operators to 
carry cargo in the domestic trades under the 
close scrutiny of the same regulatory body 
that controlled even the foreign trade oper- 
ations of these subsidized vessels. 

Today's consensus is that this system has 
proven too cumbersome. Thus, one of the 
objectives of ODS reform is to move away 
from this over regulated system in order to 
give U.S.-flag subsidized carriers "parity" 
with their more flexible foreign flag com- 
petitors. Yet, while the subsidy recipients of 
America want "parity" for themselves 
against foreigners, the USA bill would statu- 
torily override even the limited provisions of 
Section 805(a) that are designed to protect 
unsubsidized  U.S.flag companies from 
unfair subsidized competition and to insure 
that U.S. maritime policy is not working at 
cross purposes. 

Moreover, ODS reform is designed to give 
U.S. flag subsidized companies greater oper- 
ational flexibility and other advantages that 
will make them more formidable competi- 
tors in the foreign trades. These advantages 
should not be coupled with the already con- 
siderable advantages which subsidized com- 
panies have over unsubsidized companies 
and used to further subsidize vessel inroads 
into the domestic trades. 
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The domestic trades are already fully 
served by unsubsidized carriers that have in- 
vested substantially in the development of a 
quality ocean transportation system to the 
domestic offshore communities. As long as 
these domestic carriers continue to demon- 
strate this commitment, subsidized vessels 
should concentrate on competing in the for- 
eign trades for which they have been paid 
over $8 billion of ODS over the past 50 
years.@ 


By Mr. NUNN (and Mr. WARNER) 
(by request): 

S. 2171. A bill to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1991 for mili- 
tary functions of the Department of 
Defense and to prescribe military per- 
sonnel levels for fiscal year 1991, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT, 

1991 

e Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, for myself and the senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. WARNER] I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1991 for military functions 
of the Department of Defense and to 
prescribe military personnel levels for 
fiscal year 1991, and for other pur- 
poses. 

I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter of transmittal requesting consid- 
eration of the legislation and explain- 
ing its purpose be printed in the 
RecorpD immediately following the list- 
ing of the bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2171 

Be it enacted by the Senate and. House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the "Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1991". 

TITLE I-PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


SEC. 101. ARMY. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1991 for the Army as 
follows: 

For aircraft, $1,583,200,000. 

For missiles, $2,436,322,000. 

For weapons and tracked combat vehicles, 
$2,172,600,000. 

For ammunition, $1,424,400,000. 

For other procurement, $2,798,243,000. 
SEC. 102. NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1991 for the Navy as 
follows: 

For aircraft, $9,532,661,000. 

For weapons, including missiles and torpe- 
does, $4,626,175,000. 

For shipbuilding 
$11,195,200,000. 

For other procurement, $6,081,500,000, 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1991 for the Marine 
Corps in the amount of $782,100,000. 

SEC. 103. AIR FORCE. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
príated for fiscal year 1991 for the Air Force 
as follows: 

For aircraft, $14,217,400,000. 


and conversion, 
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For missiles, $9,005,700,000. 

For other procurement, $8,307,400,000. 
SEC. 104. DEFENSE AGENCIES. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for procurement for the Defense 
Agencies in the amount of $1,969,400,000. 
SEC. 105. RESERVE FORCES. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1991 for procurement 
of aircraft, vehicles, communications equip- 
ment, and other equipment for the reserve 
components of the Armed Forces, in the 
amount of $455,400,000. 

SEC. 106. DEFENSE INSPECTOR GENERAL. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for procurement for fiscal year 1991 
for the Defense Inspector General in the 
amount of $981,000. 

SEC. 107. CHEMICAL DEMILITARIZATION PROGRAM. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1991 for the destruc- 
tion of lethal chemical weapons in accord- 
ance with section 1412 of the Department of 
Defense Authorization Act, 1986 (Public 
Law 99-145; 99 Stat. 747) in the amount of 
$354,400,000. 

SEC. 108. AUTHORIZATION FOR TRANSFERS FROM 
FISCAL YEAR 1990 APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) M-1 Tank Procram.—Of the amounts 
&uthorized to be appropriated for the Army 
for the procurement of weapons and 
tracked combat vehicles in section 101 of 
this Act, the following transfers, totaling 
$860,300,000, are authorized, when so pro- 
vided in an appropriations act, from the fol- 
lowing appropriations, in the amounts speci- 
fied: 

"Aircraft Procurement, Army, 1990/1992", 
$16,000,000; 

Army, 


"Procurement of Ammunition, 
1990/1992", $90,000,000; 

“Other Procurement, Army, 1990/1992”, 
$11,000,000; 


“Weapons Procurement, Navy, 1990/ 
1992", $13,900,000; 
“Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy, 


1990/1994", $592,398,000; 

“National Guard and Reserve Equipment, 
1990/1992”, $40,900,000; 

“Research, Development, Test and Eval- 
uation, Defense Agencies, 1990/1991", 
$4,950,000; 

“Military Construction, Army, 1990/1994”, 
$3,200,000; 

“Military Construction, Navy, 1990/1994”, 
816,150,000 

Military Construction, Army National 
Guard, 1990/1994", $18,301,000; 

“Military Construction, Air 
Guard, 1990/1994", $36,841,000; 

“Military Construction, Army Reserve, 
1990/1994", $16,660,000. 

(b) F-15 AIRCRAFT Procram.—Of the 
&mounts authorized to be appropriated for 
the Air Force for aircraft in section 103 of 
this Act, the following transfers, totaling 
$498,750,000, are authorized, when so pro- 
vided in an appropriations act, from the fol- 
lowing appropriations, in the manner speci- 
fied: 

"Aircraft Procurement, Air Force, 1990/ 
1992", $181,700,000; 

"Missile Procurement, Air Force, 1990/ 
1992", $131,000,000; 

"Other Procurement, Air Force, 1990/ 
1992", $70,000,000; 

"Research, Development, Test, and Eval- 
uation, Air Force, 1990/1991“, $100,000,000; 

"Research, Development, Test, and Eval- 
uation, Defense Agencies, 1990/1991", . 

(c) AVAILABILITY OF TRANSFERS.—Amounts 
transferred pursuant to this authorization 
are authorized to be made available for the 


National 
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same purposes of the appropriation to 
which transferred and for the time period 
of the appropriation from which transferred 
or until September 30, 1993, whichever is 
earlier. 


TITLE II —RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST AND EVALUATION 


SEC. 201. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1991 for the use of 
the Armed Forces for research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation, as follows: 

For the Army, $6,025,900,000. 

For the Navy, $9,017,127,000. 

For the Air Force, $13,276,300,000. 

For the Defense Agencies, $9,688,200,000, 
of which— 

(i) $348,100,000 is authorized for the ac- 
tivities of the Deputy Director, Defense Re- 
search and Engineering (Test and Evalua- 
tion); and 

(ii) $90,800,000 is authorized for the Direc- 
tor of Operational Test and Evaluation. 


TITLE III—OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


SEC. 301. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDING. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1991 for the use of 
the Armed Forces of the United States and 
other activities and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, for expenses, not other- 
wise provided for, for operation and mainte- 
nance, in amounts as follows: 

For the Army, $23,562,900,000. 

For the Navy, $24,531,600,000. 

For the Marine Corps, $1,948,100,000. 

For the Air Force, $22,048,900,000. 

For the Defense Agencies, $8,663,100,000. 

For the Army Reserve, $890,400,000. 

For the Naval Reserve, $984,600,000. 

For the Marine Corps Reserve, 
$86,100,000. 

For the Air Force Reserve, $1,042,500,000. 


For the Army National Guard. 
81.988.500, 000. 
For the Air National Guard, 
$2,175,400,000. 


For the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice, $5,600,000, 

For the Defense Inspector General, 
$98,519,000. 

For Drug Interdiction and Counter-drug 
Activities, Defense, $1,207,900,000. 

For the Court of Military Appeals, 
$5,600,000. 

For Environmental Restoration Defense, 
$817,000,000. 

For Humanitarian Assistance, $13,000,000. 
SEC. 302. WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1991 for the use of 
the Armed Forces of the United States and 
other activities and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for providing capital for 
working capital funds, in amounts as fol- 
lows: 

For the Army Stock Fund, $407,000,000. 

For the Navy Stock Fund, $37,200,000. 

For the Air Force Stock Fund, 
$1,340,200,000. 

For the Defense Stock Fund, $50,000,000. 


For the Army Industrial Fund. 
$151,100,000. 

For the Navy Industrial Fund, 
$238,700,000. 

For the Defense Industrial Fund, 


$4,000,000. 
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TITLE IV—PERSONNEL AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1991 


PART A—ACTIVE FORCES 


SEC. 401. END STRENGTHS FOR ACTIVE FORCES. 

The armed forces are authorized 
strengths for active duty personnel as of 
September 30, 1991, as follows: 

(1) The Army, 727,500. 

(2) The Navy, 584,800. 

(3) The Marine Corps, 196,500. 

(4) The Air Force, 530,000. 


Part B—RESERVE FORCES 
SEC. 40). END STRENGTHS FOR SELECTED RE- 
SERVE. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Armed Forces are 
authorized strengths for Selected Reserve 
personnel of the reserve components as of 
September 30, 1991, as follows:. 

(1) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 447,300. 

(2) The Army Reserve, 309,200. 

(3) The Naval Reserve, 149,700. 

(4) The Marine Corps Reserve, 43,900. 

(5) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 116,300. 

(6) The Air Force Reserve, 85,200. 

(7) The Coast Guard Reserve, 12,700. 

(b) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of 
Defense may vary the end strength author- 
ized by subsection (a) by not more than 2 
percent. 

(c) ADJUSTMENTS.—' The end strengths pre- 
Scribed by subsection (a) for the Selected 
Reserve of any reserve component shall be 
proportionately reduced by— 

(1) the total authorized strength of units 
organized to serve as units of the Selected 
Reserve of such component which are on 
active duty (other than for training) at the 
end of the fiscal year, and 

(2) the total number of individual mem- 
bers not in units organized to serve as units 
of the Selected Reserve of such component 
who are on active duty (other than for 
training or for unsatisfactory participation 
in training) without their consent at the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Whenever such units or such individual 
members are released from active duty 
during any fiscal year, the end strength pre- 
Scribed for such fiscal year for the Selected 
Reserve of such reserve component shall be 
proportionately increased by the total au- 
thorized strengths of such units and by the 
total number of such individual members. 
SEC. 403, END STRENGTHS FOR RESERVES ON 

ACTIVE DUTY IN SUPPORT OF THE RE- 
SERVES. 

Within the end strengths prescribed in 
section 402(b), the reserve components of 
the Armed Forces are authorized, as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1991, the following number of 
Reserves to be serving on full-time active 
duty or full-time duty, in the case of mem- 
bers of the National Guard, for the purpose 
of organizing, administering, recruiting, in- 
structing, or training the reserve compo- 
nents: 

(1) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 26,199. 

(2) The Army Reserve, 13,344. 

(3) The Naval Reserve, 22,997. 

(4) The Marine Corps Reserve, 2,401. 

(5) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 8,468. 

(6) The Air Force Reserve, 655. 

SEC. 404. INCREASE IN NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN 
CERTAIN GRADES AUTHORIZED TO BE 
ON ACTIVE DUTY IN SUPPORT OF THE 
RESERVES. 

(a) SENIOR ENLISTED MEMBERS.—Effective 
on October 1, 1990, the table in section 
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517(b) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 


Marine 
Corps 


e 557 202 231 12 
— 585 429 670 n" 


"Grade 


Amy — My Air Force 


(b) Orricers.—Effective in October 1, 
1990, the table in section 524(a) of such title 
is amended to read as follows: 


Amy — Mw Air Force 


1071 575 110 


1,524 520 532 15 
364 188 194 28". 


Part C—MiLITARY TRAINING STUDENT LOADS 
SEC. 405. AUTHORIZATION OF TRAINING STUDENT 
LOADS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—For fiscal year 1991, the 
components of the Armed Forces are au- 
thorized average military training loads as 
follows: 

(1) The Army, 74,382. 

(2) The Navy, 66,173. 

(3) The Marine Corps, 23,236. 

(4) The Air Force, 27,179. 

(5) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 16,611. 

(6) The Army Reserve, 15,337. 

(7) The Naval Reserve, 3,112. 

(8) The Marine Corps Reserve, 3,520. 

(9) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 2,765. 

(10) The Air Force Reserve, 1,628. 

(b) ADJUSTMENTS.—Tlhe average military 
student loads authorized in subsection (a) 
shall be adjusted consistent with the end 
strengths authorized in parts A and B. The 
Secretary of Defense shall prescribe the 
manner in which such adjustments shall be 
apportioned. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEC. 501. REPEAL OF REQUIREMENT FOR SEPA- 


Section 114(e) of title 10, United States 
Code, is repealed. 
SEC. 502. REPEAL OF REQUIREMENT FOR AUTHORI- 
ZATION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL BY 
END STRENGTH. 
Section 115(bX2) of title 10, United States 
Code, is repealed. 
SEC. 503. REPEAL OF CEILING ON EMPLOYEES IN 
HEADQUARTERS AND NON-MANAGE- 
MENT HEADQUARTERS AND SUPPORT 
ACTIVITIES. 
Section 194 of title 10, United States Code, 
is repealed. 
SEC. 504. REPEAL OF REPORTS ON UNOBLIGATED 
BALANCES AND ON BUDGETING FOR 
INFLATION. 
Sections 2215 amd 2216 of title 10, United 
States Code, is repealed. 
SEC. 505. REPEAL OF ANNUAL OUTLAY REPORT RE- 
QUIREMENT. 


Section 5 of the National Defense Author- 
ization Act for Fiscal Years 1990 and 1991 
(Public Law 101-180; 103 Stat. 1364) is re- 
pealed. 

GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, February 22, 1990. 
Hon. DAN QUAYLE, 
President of the Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith legislation, To authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1991 for military 
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functions of the Department of Defense and 
to prescribe military personnel levels for 
fiscal year 1991, and for other purposes.” 

This legislative proposal is part of the De- 
partment of Defense legislative program for 
the 101st Congress and is needed to carry 
out the President's fiscal year 1991 budget 
plan. The Office of Management and 
Budget advises that there is no objection to 
the presentation of this proposal to the 
Congress and that its enactment would be in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Title I provides procurement authoriza- 
tion for the Military Departments and for 
the Defense Agencies in amounts equal to 
the budget authority included in the Presi- 
dent's budget for fiscal year 1991. It also au- 
thorizes the transfer of Fiscal Year 1990 ap- 
propriations for the M-1 Tank Program and 
the F-15 Aircraft program in accordance 
the requests for those transfers included in 
the President's budget for Fiscal Year 1991. 

Title II provides for the authorization of 
each of the research, development, test, and 
evaluation appropriations for the Military 
Departments and Defense Agencies in 
amounts equal to the budget authority in- 
cluded in the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1991. 

Title III provides for authorization of the 
operation and maintenance appropriations 
of the Military Departments and the De- 
fense Agencies in amounts equal to the 
budget authority included in the President's 
budget for fiscal year 1991. Title III also in- 
cludes appropriations for the purpose of 
providing capital for working-capital funds 
of the Military Departments and the De- 
fense Agencies in amounts equal to the 
budget authority included in the President's 
budget for fiscal year 1991. 

Title IV  prescribes the personnel 
strengths for the active forces and the se- 
lected Reserve of each reserve component of 
the Armed Forces in the numbers provided 
for by the budget authority and appropria- 
tions requested for the Department of De- 
fense in the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1991. This title also prescribes the end 
strengths for reserve component members 
on full-time active duty or full-time Nation- 
al Guard duty for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the reserve forces and provides for an 
increase in the number of certain enlisted 
and commissioned personnel who may be 
serving on active duty in support of the re- 
serve components. Finally, title IV provides 
for the average military training student 
loans in the numbers provided for this pur- 
pose in the President’s amended budget for 
fiscal year 1991. 

Title V consists of five general provisions. 
Section 501 repeals the provisions of section 
114(e) of title 10, United States Code, re- 
quiring a separate budget request for the 
procurement of Reserve Equipment. Section 
502 repeals the provisions of section 
115(b)(2) of title 10, United States Code, re- 
quiring the authorization of an end strength 
for civilian personnel of the Department of 
Defense. Section 503 repeals the provisions 
of section 194 of title 10, United States 
Code, on the number of personnel who may 
be assigned to management and nonmana- 
gement headquarters support activities. Sec- 
tion 504 repeals the requirement contained 
in section 2215 of title 10, United States 
Code, for submission of reports on unobli- 
gated balances and the requirement in sec- 
tion 2216 of title 10 for submission of an 
annual report on budgeting for inflation. 
Section 505 repeals the requirement con- 
tained in Section 5 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for fiscal years 1990 and 
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1991 for the submission of a joint annual 
outlay report by the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget and the Direc- 
tor of the Congressional Budget Office. 
Enactment of this legislation is of great 
importance to the Department of Defense 
and the Department urges its speedy and fa- 
vorable consideration. 
Sincerely, 
Terrence O'Donnell.e 


By Mr. NUNN (for himself and 
Mr. WARNER) (by request): 

S. 2172. A bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installations 
for fiscal year 1991, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION ACT, 

1991 

e Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, for myself and the senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. WARNER] I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize certain construction 
at military installations for fiscal year 
1991, and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter of transmittal requesting consid- 
eration of the legislation and explain- 
ing its purpose be printed in the 
REcorD immediately following the list- 
ing of the bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2172 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, This title 
may be cited as the “Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1991". 

TITLE I-ARMY 
SEC. 101. AUTHORIZED ARMY CONSTRUCTION AND 
LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS. 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—' The Secre- 
tary of the Army may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
inside the United States: 

ALABAMA 

Anniston Army Depot, $64,500,000. 

Redstone Arsenal, $14,400,000. 

Fort Rucker, $3,400,000. 

ALASKA 
Fort Wainwright, $5,600,000. 
ARIZONA 
Fort Huachuca, $1,050,000. 
ARKANSAS 
Pine Bluff Arsenal, $1,600,000. 
CALIFORNIA 
Fort Irwin, $4,200,000. 
Fort Ord, $7,400,000. 
COLORADO 
Fort Carson, $23,500,000. 
Falcon Air Force Base, $1,450,000 
GEORGIA 

Fort Benning, $10,880,000. 

Fort Stewart, $1,650,000. 

HAWAII 

Schofield Barracks, $9,700,000. 

INDIANA 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, $5,600,000. 
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KANSAS 

Fort Leavenworth, $34,000,000. 

Fort Riley, $14,900,000. 
KENTUCKY 

Fort Campbell, $2,300,000. 

Fort Knox, $25,500,000. 
MARYLAND 

Aberdeen Providing Ground, $45,100,000. 

Fort Detrick, $530,000. 
MISSOURI 

Fort Leonard Wood, $9,700,000. 
NEW YORK 

Fort Drum, $9,408,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Fort Bragg, $54,400,000. 

OKLAHOMA 
Fort Sill, $25,150,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Carlisle Barracks, $26,200,000. 

Fort Indiantown Gap, $6,350,000. 

Tobyhanna Army Depot, $6,800,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Fort Jackson, $1,600,000. 
TEXAS 
Fort Hood, $43,269,000. 
Fort Sam Houston, $33,700,000. 
UTAH 
Dugway Proving Ground, $450,000. 
Toole Army Depot, $11,800,000. 
VIRGINIA 

Fort A.P. Hill, $3,200,000. 

Fort Belvoir, $2,500,000. 

Fort Eustis, $530,000. 

Fort Lee, $520,000. 

Fort Myer, $2,150,000. 

Fort Story, $1,600,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Fort Lewis, $18,000,000. 

WISCONSIN 
Fort McCoy, $24,400,000. 
CONUS CLASSIFIED 

Classified Location, $3,000,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Sec- 
retary of the Army may acquire real proper- 
ty and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
outside the United States: 

GERMANY 

Giessen, $2,250,000. 

Grafenwoehr, $10,830,000. 

Heilbronn, $5,500,000. 

Hohenfels, $10,160,000. 

Kaiserslautern, $5,000,000. 

Mannheim, $7,600,000. 

Vilseck, $15,600,000. 

Various, $6,553,000. 

JAPAN 

Various, $10,450,000. 

KOREA 

Camp Casey, $8,690,000. 

Camp Garry Owen, $1,800,000. 

Camp Hovey, $8,500,000. 

K-16 Airfield, $1,500,000. 

Various, $11,000,000. 

SEC. 102. FAMILY HOUSING. 

(a) CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISITION.—The 
Secretary of the Army may construct or ac- 
quire family housing units (including land 
acquisition), using amounts appropriated 
pursuant to section 104(a)(6)(A), at the fol- 
lowing installation, in the number of units 
shown, and in the amount shown: Hawaii, 
Oahu Various, one hundred thirty-eight 
units, $15,000,000. 
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(b) PLANNING AND Desicn.—The Secretary 
of the Army may, using amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 104(a)(6)(A), carry 
out architectural and engineering services 
and construction design activities with re- 
spect to the construction or improvement of 
family housing units in an amount not to 
exceed $2,700,000. 

SEC. 103. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to Section 2825 
of title 10, United States Code, the Secre- 
tary of the Army may, using amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 104(a)(6)(A), 
improve existing military family housing in 
an amount not to exceed $44,100,000. 

(b) WAIVER or MAXIMUM PER Unit Cost 
FOR CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS.—Not- 
withstanding the maximum amount per 
unit for an improvement project under sec- 
tion 2825(b) of title 10, United States Code, 
the Secretary of the Army may: 

(1) Carry out projects to improve existing 
military family housing units at the follow- 
ing installations, in the number of units 
shown, and in the amount shown for each 
installation: 

(A) Fort Ord, California, fifty-two units, 
$2,700,000; 

(B) Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
District of Columbia, eight units, $440,000; 

(C) Fort Riley, Kansas, one hundred and 
four units, $4,000,000; 

(D) Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, 
seventy units, $2,800,000; and 

(E) Fort Sill, Oklahoma, one hundred and 
twenty units, $4,500,000. 

(2) Carry out projects to improve existing 
military family housing units, authorized by 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act for Fiscal Years 1990 and 1991 (Division 
B of Public Law 101-189), in the number of 
units shown and the amounts shown for 
each installation: 

(A) Fort Riley, Kansas, one hundred and 
twelve units, $4,150,000; and 

(B) Fort Lewis, Washington, thirty eight 
units, $2,150,000. 

SEC. 104. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
ARMY, 

(a) In GENERAL.—Funds are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for fiscal years 
beginning after September 30, 1990, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and mili- 
tary family housing functions of the De- 
partment of the Army in the total amount 
of $2,334,450,000 as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 101(a), $561,887,000. 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
101(b), $105,433,000. 

(3) For unspecified minor construction 
projects authorized under section 2805 of 
title 10, United States Code, $7,603,000. 

(4) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$89,577,000. 

(5) For advances to the Secretary of 
Transportation for construction of defense 
access roads under section 210 of title 23, 
United States Code, $10,400,000. 

(6) For military family housing func- 
tions— 

(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$61,800,000. 

(B) for support of military family housing 
(including the functions described in section 
2833 of title 10, United States Code), 
$1,492,650,000, of which not more than 
$434,316,000 may be obligated or expended 
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for the leasing of military family housing 
worldwide. 

(7) For the Homeowners Assistance Pro- 
gram as authorized by section 2832 of title 
10, United States Code, $5,100,000, to 
remain in effect until expended. 

(b) LIMITATION on TOTAL Cost or CON- 
STRUCTION PRoJECTS.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2853 of 
title 10, United States Code, and any other 
cost variation authorized by law, the total 
cost of all projects carried out under section 
101 of this Act may not exceed the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
under paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(a). 


SEC. 105. AUTHORIZATION OF PROJECTS FOR 
WHICH FUNDS HAVE BEEN APPROPRI- 
ATED. 

(A) In addition to the military construc- 
tion projects authorized under title I of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1990 (Public Law 101-189), the Secretary of 
the Army may carry out the following mili- 
tary construction projects in the following 
additional amounts which have been appro- 
priated for such projects before the date of 
the enactment of this Act: 

(1) Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, Child De- 
velopment/Religious Education facility, 
$2,500,000. 

(2) Fort Detrick, Maryland, Chapel 


Center/Child Development Center, 
$1,000,000. 

(3) Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Child Develop- 
ment/Religous Education Facility, 
$2,150,000. 


(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 2853 of title 10, United States Code, 
and any other cost variation authorized by 
law, the total cost of the projects authorized 
by subsection (a) may not exceed the total 
amount authorized for such projects by 
such subsection. 

SEC. 106. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PRIOR YEAR AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 

(a) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1985 Prosects.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 607(a) of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-407, 98 Stat. 1514), 
authorizations for the following projects au- 
thorized in section 101 of that Act, as ex- 
tended by section 2107(b) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1987 (divi- 
sion B of Public Law 99-661), section 2105(a) 
of the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1988 and 1989 (division B of Public Law 
100-180), section 2106(a) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1989 
(Public Law 100-456), and section 2105(a) of 
the National Defense Authorization Act, 
1990 and 1991 (division B of Public Law 101- 
181) shall remain in effect until October 1, 
1991, or the date of enactment of an Act au- 
thorizing funds for military construction for 
fiscal year 1992, whichever is later: 

(1) Barracks modernization in the amount 
of $600,000 at Argyroupolis, Greece. 

(2) Barracks modernization in the amount 
of $660,000 at Perivolaki, Greece. 

(b) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1986 ProJsects.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 603(a) of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1986 (Public Law 99-167, 99 Stat. 981), 
authorizations for the following projects au- 
thorized in sections 101 and 102 of that Act, 
as extended by section 2105(b) of the Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act, 1988 
and 1989 (division B of Public Law 100-180), 
section 2106(b) of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1989 (Public Law 100- 
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456) and section 2105(b) of the National De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1990 and 1991 (di- 
vision B of Public Law 101-181) shall remain 
in effect until October 1, 1991, or the date 
of enactment of an Act authorizing funds 
for military construction for fiscal year 
1992, whichever is later: 

(1) Modified record fire range in the 
amount of $2,850,000 at Nuremberg, Germa- 


ny. 
(2) Flight simulator building in the 
amount of $2,900,000 at Wiesbaden, Germa- 


ny. 

(3) Family housing, new construction, six 
units, in the amount of $596,000 at Fort 
Myer, Virginia. 

(c) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1987 Prosects.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 2710(a) of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1987 (division B of Public Law 99-661, 
100 Stat. 4040), authorization for the follow- 
ing project authorized in sections 2102 of 
that Act, as extended by section 2106(c) of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1989 (Public Law 100-456) and section 
2105(c) of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1990 and 1991 (division B of Public 
Law 101-181) shall remain in effect until 
October 1, 1991, or the date of enactment of 
an Act authorizing funds for military con- 
struction for fiscal year 1992, whichever is 
Jater: 

(1) Family housing, new construction, 
forty units in the amount of $4,100,000 at 
Crailsheim, Germany. 

(d) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1988 Prosects.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 2171 of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1988 and 1989 (division B of Public Law 
100-180, 101 Stat. 1206), authorizations for 
the following projects authorized in sections 
2101 and 2102 of that Act, as extended by 
section 2105(d) of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act, 1990 and 1991 (division B of 
Public Law 101-181) shall remain in effect 
until October 1, 1991, or the date of enact- 
ment of an Act authorizing funds for mili- 
tary construction for fiscal year 1992, 
whichever is later: 

(1) Hardstand/tactical equipment shop in 
the amount of $2,250,000 at Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

(2) Family housing, new construction, 
twenty-five units, in the amount of 
$2,200,000 at Fort A.P. Hill, Virginia. 

(3) Family housing, new construction, one 
hundred six units, in the amount of 
$11,200,000 at Bamberg, Germany. 

(4) Family housing, new construction, one 
hundred fifty-two units, in the amount of 
$12,600,000 at Baumholder, Germany. 

(e) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1989 Prosects.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 2701 of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1989 (Public Law 100-456, 102 Stat. 
2115), authorizations for the following 
projects authorized in sections 2101 and 
2102 of that Act shall remain in effect until 
October 1, 1991, or the date of enactment of 
an Act authorizing funds for military con- 
struction for fiscal year 1992, whichever is 
later: 

(1) Physical fitness training center in the 
&mount of $5,800,000 at Rheinberg, Germa- 


ny. 

(2) Aircraft maintenance hanger in the 
amount of $8,800,000 at Wiesbaden, Germa- 
ny. 
(3) Industrial operations facility in the 
amount of $6,600,000 at Rheinberg, Germa- 
ny. 
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(4) Hardstand/equipment maintenance 
shop in the amount of $2,250,000 at Wiesba- 
den, Germany. 

(5) Pre-positioned war material facilities 
in the amount of $4,450,000 at unspecified 
foreign locations. 

(6) Access roads in the amount of 
$5,300,000 at New Cumberland Army Depot, 

lvania. 

(7) Family housing, new construction, one 
hundred and eight units, in the amount of 
$9,100,000 at Fort Bliss, Texas. 

(8) Family housing, new construction, 
eight/eight units, in the amount of 
$8,400,000 at Hohenfels, Germany. 

TITLE II—NAVY 
SEC. 201. AUTHORIZED NAVY CONSTRUCTION AND 
LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS. 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.— The Secre- 
tary of the Navy may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
inside the United States: 


ALASKA 


Adak, Naval Air Station, $4,250,000. 

Adak, Naval Security Group Activity, 
$3,000,000. 

Amchitka, Fleet Surveillance Support 
Command, $31,000,000. 

ARIZONA 

Yuma, Marine Corps Air Station, 

$3,720,000. 
CALIFORNIA 

Camp Pendleton, Amphibious Task Force, 
$8,470,000. 

Camp Pendleton, Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion, $4,110,000. 


Camp Pendleton, Marine Corps Base, 


$19,910,000. 

China Lake, Naval Weapons Center, 
$17,585,000. 

Concord, Naval Weapons Station, 
$9,850,000. 

Corona, Naval Weapons Station, Seal 
Beach Annex, $8,870,000. 

El Toro, Marine Corps Air Station, 
$6,980,000. 


Lemoore, Naval Air Station, $900,000. 

Long Beach, Naval Shipyard, $500,000. 
Long Beach, Naval Station, $3,520,000. 
Miramar, Naval Air Station, $5,460,000. 


Monterey, Naval Postgraduate School, 
$8,810,000. 
North Island. Naval Air Station, 
81.510.000. 
Point Mugu, Pacific Missile Test Center, 
$2,070,000. 


Port Hueneme, Naval Construction Bat- 
talion Center, $2,010,000. 

Port Hueneme, Naval Ship Weapon Sys- 
tems Engineering Station, $10,150,000. 

San Diego, Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare 
Training Center, Pacific, $8,950,000. 

San Diego, Naval Ocean Systems Center, 
$11,760,000. 

San Diego, Naval Submarine Base, 


Naval Supply 
Naval Training Center, 
$15,229,000. 


San Diego, Naval Public Works Center, 
$3,320,000. 

Skaggs Island, Naval Security Group Ac- 
tivity, $1,472,000. 

Twentynine Palms, Marine Corps Air- 
Ground Combat Center, $10,820,000. 


CONNECTICUT 


New London, Naval Submarine Base, 
$22,500,000. 


Center, 
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New London, Naval Submarine School, 
$18,990,000. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Naval Research Laboratory, 
$9,850,000. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Naval Air Station, $9,140,000. 


Jacksonville, Naval Aviation Depot, 
$14,670,000. 

Key West, Naval Air Station, $7,030,000. 
Mayport, Fleet Training Center, 
$4,300,000, 

Mayport, Naval Station, $4,950,000. 
Orlando, Naval Training Center, 
$18,030,000. 

Panama City, Naval Coastal Systems 


Center, $4,330,000. 
Pensacola, Navy Public Works Center, 
$3,460,000. 


GEORGIA 
Albany, Marine Corps Logistics Base, 
$1,360,000. 
Kings Bay, Naval Submarine Base, 
$66,675,000. 


HAWAII 


Kaneohe Bay, Marine Corps Air Station, 
$1,650,000. 

Lualualei, Naval Magazine, $1,660,000. 

Pearl Harbor, Commander Oceanographic 
System Pacific, $12,780,000. 

Pearl Harbor, Naval Submarine Base, 
$2,010,000. 

Pearl Harbor, Navy Public Works Center, 
$6,940,000. 


ILLINOIS 


Great Lakes, Naval Training Center, 
$2,170,000. 
Great Lakes, Navy Public Works Center, 


$2,460,000. 
INDIANA 


Crane, Naval Weapons Support Center, 
$13,520,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Naval Ordnance Station, 
$5,660,000. 
MAINE 
Kittery, Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, 
$38,182,000. 
MARYLAND 
Bethesda, National Naval Medical Center, 
$9,040,000. 
Indian Head, Naval Ordnance Station, 
$6,430,000. 
Patuxent River, Naval Air Test Center, 
$9,040,000. 
Patuxent River, Naval Hospital, 
$2,510,000. 


St. Inigoes, Naval Electronic Systems En- 
gineering Activity, $4,020,000. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Gulfport, Naval Construction Training 
Center, $8,710,000. 
NEW JERSEY 
Earle, Naval Weapons 
$85,400,000. 


Station, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Camp Lejeune, Marine Corps Base, 
$29,170,000. 
Cherry Point, Marine Corps Air Station, 
$13,950,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
8 Naval Air Development 
Center, $10,770,000. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Naval Education and Training 
Center, $6,230,000. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort, Marine Corps Air Station, 
$6,700,000. 
Charleston, Naval Station, $720,000. 


Charleston, Naval Weapons Station, 
$27,030,000. s 
Parris Island, Marine Corps Recruit 


Depot, $3,410,000. 
TEXAS 


Lackland Air Force Base, Naval Technical 
Training Center Detachment, $11,850,000. 


VIRGINIA 


Arlington, Headquarters Marine Corps, 
$2,810,000. 

Dahlgren, Naval Space Surveillance 
System, $9,850,000. 

Dam Neck, Fleet Combat Direction Sys- 
tems Support Activity, $6,500,000. 

Little Creek, Naval Amphibious Base, 
$20,470,000. 

Little Creek, Naval Amphibious School, 


$2,600,000. 
Training 


Norfolk, 
$16,080,000. 

Norfolk, Naval Station, $10,950,000. 

Norfolk, Navy Public Works Center, 
$4,020,000. 

Oceana, Naval Air Station, $3,670,000. 

Quantico, Marine Corps Combat Develop- 
ment Command, $34,114,000. 

Quantico, Naval Research Laboratory 
Annex, $2,600,000. 

Wallops Island, AEGIS Combat Systems 
Center, $5,490,000. 


Fleet Center, 


WASHINGTON 
Bangor, Trident Refit Facility, $3,020,000. 
Bangor, Trident Training Facility, 

$3,610,000. 


Bremerton, Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, 
$2,000,000. 

Everett, Naval Station, $22,267,000. 

Keyport, Naval Undersea Warfare Engi- 
neering Station $18,590,000. 

Oak Harbor, Naval Hospital, $2,180,000. 

Silverdale, Strategic Weapons Facility Pa- 
cific, $56,480,000. 

Whidbey Island, Naval Air Station, 
$19,100,000. 

Whidbey Island, Facility, 
$1,750,000. 


Naval 


VARIOUS LOCATIONS 

Land Acquisition, $10,660,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.— The Sec- 
retary of the Navy may acquire real proper- 
ty and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
outside the United States: 

GUAM 
Naval Magazine $9,319,000. 
Navy Public Works Center, $7,500,000. 
ICELAND 

Keflavik, Naval Air Station, $2,440,000. 

Keflavik, Naval Communication Station, 
$10,248,000. 

ITALY 

Sicily, Naval Communication Station, 
$1,513,000. 

Sigonella, Naval Air Station, $10,240,000. 

JAPAN 

Hanza, Okinawa, Naval Security Group 
Activity, $1,035,000. 

Iwakuni, Marine Corps Air Station, 
$3,017,000. 

SPAIN 


Rota, Naval Communicationg Station, 
$1,105,000. 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Brawdy Wales, Fleet Surveillance Support 
Command, $1,740,000. 
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London, 
$442,000. 


Personnel Support Activity, 


VARIOUS LOCATIONS 


Host Nation Infrastructure Support, 
$1,000,000. 

SEC. 202, FAMILY HOUSING. 

(a) CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISITION.—The 
Secretary of the Navy may, using amounts 
appropriated pursuant to section 204 
(a) TNA, construct or acquire family hous- 
ing units (including land acquisition), at the 
following installations in the number of 
units shown, and in the amount show, for 
each installation: 

Camp Pendleton, Marine Corps Base, Cali- 
fornia, one hundred and sixteen units, 
$11,805,000. 

Long Beach, Naval Station, California, 
three hundred units, $25,018,000. 

Point Mugu, Pacific Missile Test Center, 
California, Family Housing Office, $513,000. 

San Diego, Navy Public Works Center, 
California, three hundred units, $31,880,000. 

New York, Naval Station, New York, one 
hundred and fifty units, $19,692,000. 

Little Creek, Naval Amphibious Base, Vir- 
ginia, Family Housing Office, $372,000. 

Norfolk, Navy Public Works Center, Vir- 
ginia, two Community Centers, $834,000. 

Naval Air Station, Family Housing Office, 
Bermuda, $378,000. 

Guantanamo Bay, Naval Station, Cuba, 
one hundred and thirty-four units., 
$18,409,000. 

Keflavik, Naval Air Station, Iceland, one 
hundred and twelve units, $27,479,000. 

(b) PLANNING AND Desicn.—The Secretary 
of the Navy may, using amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 204(a)(7)(A), carry 
out architectural and engineering services 
and construction design activities with re- 
spect to the construction or improvement of 
military family housing units in an amount 
not to exceed $6,200,000. 

SEC. 203. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to section 2825 
of title 10, United States Code, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy may, using amounts appro- 
priate pursuant to section 204(a)(7)(A), im- 
prove existing military family housing units 
in the amount of $42,420,000. 

(b) WAIVER oF Maximum PER Unit Cost 
For CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS.—Not- 
withstanding the maximum amount per 
unit for an improvement project under sec- 
tion 2825(b) of title 10, United States Code, 
the Secretary of the Navy may carry out 
projects to improve existing military family 
housing units at the following installations, 
in the number of units shown, and in the 
amount shown, for each installation: 

Camp Pendleton, Marine Corps Base, Cali- 
fornia, one hundred seventy units, 
$7,130,000. 

Long Beach, Naval Station, California, 
one hundred units, $6,764,500. 

San Diego, Navy Public Works Center, 
California, thirty-two units, $2,171,200. 

Great Lakes, Navy Public Works Center, 
Illinois, one hundred seventy-eight units, 
$11,453,500. 

Fallon, Naval Air Station, Nevada, one 
unit, $74,500. 

Camp Lejeune, Marine Corps Base, North 
Carolina, four hundred thirty-five units, 
$16,882,000. 

Bangor, Naval Submarine Base, Washing- 
ton, one hundred units, $6,067,600. 

Roosevelt Roads, Naval Station, Puerto 
Rico, thirty-two units, $1,940,700. 

Rota, Naval Station, Spain, one hundred 
and sixty-two units, $6,022,100. 
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SEC. 204. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
NAVY. 

(a) IN GENERAL. Funds are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for fiscal years 
beginning after September 30, 1990, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and mili- 
tary family housing functions of the De- 
partment of the Navy in the total amount 
of $2,017,800,000 as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 201(a), $914,374,000. 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
201(b), $49,599,000, 

(3) For the construction of the Headquar- 
ters Building, Naval Intelligence Command 
Headquarters, Suitland, Maryland, as au- 
thorized by section 2201(a) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1989, 
$55,048,000. 

(4) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $13,311,000. 

(5) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$76,951,000, 

(6) For advances to the Secretary of 
Transportation for construction of defense 
access roads under section 210 of title 23, 
United States Code, $4,017,000. 

(7) For military family housing func- 
tions— 

(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$185,000,000; and 

(B) for support of military housing (in- 
cluding functions described in section 2833 
of title 10, United States Code), 
$719,500,000, of which not more than 
$53,775,000 may be obligated or expended 
for the leasing of military family housing 
units worldwide, 

(b) LIMITATION or ToraL Cost or CON- 
STRUCTION PrRoJEcTs.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2853 of 
title 10, United States Code, and any other 
cost variation authorized by law, the total 
cost of all projects carried out under section 
201 of this Act may not exceed the sum of: 

(1) the total amont authorized to be ap- 
propriated under paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a); and 

(2) $65,300,000 (the balance of the amount 
authorized under section 201(a) for the con- 
struction of trestles replacement at Naval 
Weapons Station, Earle, New Jersey). 
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SEC. 301. AUTHORIZED AIR FORCE CONSTRUCTION 
AND LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS. 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.— The Secre- 
tary of the Air Force may acquire real prop- 
erty and may carry out military construc- 
tion projects in the amount shown for each 
of the installations and locations inside the 
United States: 


ALABAMA 


Gunter Air Force Base, $20,100,000. 

Maxwell Air Force Base, $22,500,000. 
ALASKA 

Clear Air Force Station, $5,000,000. 

Eielson Air Force Base, $12,400,000. 

Galena Airport, $8,700,000. 

King Salmon Airport, $2,500,000. 

Shemya Air Force Base, $47,400,000. 

Various Locations, $11,000,000. 


ARIZONA 


Luke Air Force Base, $1,800,000. 
Williams Air Force Base, $9,150,000. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Beale Air Force Base, $6,300,000. 
Castle Air Force Base, $3,000,000. 
Edwards Air Force Base, $17,100,000. 
March Air Force Base, $1,050,000. 
McClellan Air Force Base, $11,200,000. 
Sierra Army Depot, $3,650,000. 
Travis Air Force Base, $10,800,000. 
Vandenberg Air Force Base, $115,00,000. 

COLORADO 


Falcon Air Force Station, $710,000. 

Peterson Air Force Base, $4,050,000. 
FLORIDA 

Avon Park Range, $700,000. 

Cape Canaveral Air Force Station, 

$2,400,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, $4,700,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, $7,900,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, $12,250,000. 
GEORGIA 

Moody Air Force Base, $4,400,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, $21,200,000. 
HAWAII 

Hickam Air Force Base, $11,420,000. 

Wheeler Air Force Base, $3,500,000. 


IDAHO 
Mountain Home Air Force Base, 
$1,350,000. 
ILLINOIS 
Scott Air Force Base, $2,160,000. 
LOUISIANA 
Barksdale Air Force Base, $74,710,000. 
MAINE 
Bangor Air National Guard Base, 
$970,000. 
Loring Air Force Base, $830,000. 


MARYLAND 
Andrews Air Force Base, $3,050,000. 
Fort George G. Meade, $1,800,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hanscom Air Force Base, $3,800,000. 
MICHIGAN 
K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base, $2,700,000. 
Wurtsmith Air Force Base, $960,000. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Columbus Air Force Base, $400,000. 
MISSOURI 
Whiteman Air Force Base, $87,400,000. 
NEBRASKA 
Offutt Air Force Base, $2,600,000. 
NEVADA 
Indian Spring Auxiliary Field, $2,550,000. 
Nellis Air Force Base, $12,500,000. 
NEW JERSEY 
McGuire Air Force Base, $7,850,000. 
NEW MEXICO 
Holloman Air Force Base, $3,010,000. 
Kirtland Air Force Base, $4,200,000. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, 
$2,502,000. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks Air Force Base, $77,050,000. 
Minot Air Force Base, $3,600,000. 
OHIO 
Newark Air Force Base, $5,100,000. 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
$10,150,000. 
OKLAHOMA 
Altus Air Force Base, $21,700,000. 
Tinker Air Force Base, $55,100,000. 
Vance Air Force Base, $400,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston Air Force Base, $14,090,000. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, $13,150,000. 

TEXAS 

Brooks Air Force Base, $4,100,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, $12,616,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, $7,550,000. 

Goodfellow Air Force Base, $980,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, $10,300,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, $22,500,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, $1,820,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, $1,750,000. 

Reese Air Force Base, $5,090,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, $8,400,000. 

UTAH 
Hill Air Force Base, $22,500,000. 
VIRGINIA 
Langley Air Force Base, $600,000. 
WASHINGTON 
Fairchild Air Force Base, $108,040,000. 
McChord Air Force Base, $5,200,000. 
WYOMING 
F.E. Warren Air Force Base, $9,600,000. 
VARIOUS LOCATIONS 

Classified Location, $11,00,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.— The Sec- 
retary of the Air Force may acquire real 
property and may carry out military con- 
struction projects in the amounts shown for 
each of the following installations and loca- 
tions outside the United States: 

ANTIGUA 

Antigua Air Station, $8,200,000. 

CANADA 
Various Locations, $6,300,000. 
GERMANY 

Bitburg Air Base, $2,00,000. 

Hahn Air Base, $4,300,000. 

Marienfelde Communications Station, 
$1,621,000. 

Rhein-Main Air Base, $3,250,000. 

Spangdahlem Air Base, $9,250,000. 

GREENLAND 

Thule Air Base, $6,300,000. 

HONDURAS 
La Mesa Air Base, $12,600,000. 
Palmerola Air Base, $4,600,000. 
ITALY 

Ghedi Air Base, $550,000. 

Rimini Air Base, $510,000. 

San Vito Air Station, $2,750,000. 

JAPAN 
Kadena Air Base, $3,720,000. 
KOREA 
Kunsan Air Base, $20,300,000. 
Osan Air Base, $15,600,000. 
PHILIPPINES 
Clark Air Base, $710,000. 
SEYCHELLES ISLANDS 
Mahe Missile Tracking Site, $4,600,000. 
TURKEY 
Incirlik Air Base, $4,800,000. 
Pirinclik Air Station, $1,250,000. 
UNITED KINGDOM 

High Wycombe Air Station, $4,200,000. 

RAF Alconbury, $7,300,000. 

RAF Bentwaters, $1,500,000. 

‘RAF Chicksands, $12,200,000. 

RAF Lakenheath, $8,105,000. 

RAF Mildenhall, $1,100,000. 

VARIOUS LOCATIONS 

Classified Location, $4,800,000. 

Classified Location, $3,000,000. 

Classified Location, $14,243,000. 

WORLDWIDE CLASSIFIED 

Classified Location, $3,800,000. 
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Classified Location, $4,000,000. 

Classified Location, $4,000,000. 

Classified Location, $2,600,000. 

SEC. 302, FAMILY HOUSING. 

(a) CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISITION.—The 
Secretary of the Air Force may construct or 
acquire family housing units (including 
land, acquisition) using amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 304(a)(7)(A), at the 
following installations in the number of 
units shown, and in the amount shown, for 
each installation: 

Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, housing 
office, $235,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, New Mexico, 
housing maintenance facility, $219,000. 

Charleston Air Force Base, South Caroli- 
na, housing office and maintenance facility, 
$592,000. 

Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, South Caro- 
lina, housing office, $258,000. 

Elisworth Air Force Base, South Dakota, 
housing office, $313,000. 

Anderson Air Force Base, Guam, housing 
supply and storage facility, $1,371,000. 

(b) PLANNING AND DESIGN.—The Secretary 
of the Air Force may, using amounts appro- 
priated pursuant to section 304(a)(7)(A), 
carry out architectural and engineering 
services and construction design activities 
with respect to the construction or improve- 
ment of military family housing units in an 
amount not to exceed $6,000,000. 

SEC. 303. IMPROVEMENT TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to section 2825 
of Title 10, United States Code, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force may, using amounts 
appropriated pursuant to section 
304(aX7A), improve existing military 
family housing units in an amount not to 
exceed $173,612,000. 

(b) WAIVER OF MAXIMUM PER Unit Cost 
FOR CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS.—Not- 
withstanding the maximum amount per 
unit for an improvement project under Sec- 
tion 2825(b) of title 10, United States Code, 
the Secretary of the Air Force may carry 
out projects to improve existing military 
family housing units at the following instal- 
lations, in the number of units shown, and 
in the amount shown, for each installations: 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, thirty- 
five units, $1,998,000. 

Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska, fifty-one 
untis, $6,070,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska, forty 
units, $4,804,000. 

Eaker Air Force Base, Arkansas, two hun- 
dred seven units, $10,169,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Arkansas, one 
hundred fifty three units, $6,847,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, California, 
twelve units, $1,062,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, California, one 
hundred forty-four units, 

Classified Location, $8,060,000. 

Peterson Air Force Base, Colorado, thirty- 
five units, $1,722,000. 

Bolling Air Force Base, District of Colum- 
bia, sixty-four units, $2,579,000. 

Elgin Air Force Base, Florida, fifty-four 
units, $1,987,000. 

MacDil Air Force Base, Florida, forty- 
four units, $2,456,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, forty 
units, $1,710,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, fifteen 
units, $1,583,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, New York, 
two hundred twenty-four units, $15,640,000. 

Charleston Air Force Base, South Caroli- 
na, one hundred eighty units, $8,389,000. 
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Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, South Caro- 
lina, one hundred thirty units, $6,459,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, South Carolina, 
sixty-four units, $3,011,000. 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Texas, forty- 
six units, $1,729,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, Texas, thirty-seven 
units, $2,301,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Texas, one hun- 
dred forty units, $5,427,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Texas, one hun- 
dred ninety-seven units, $8,133,000. 

Hill Air Force Base, Utah, four units, 
$84,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Washington, two 
hundred two units, $11,559,000. 

Ramstein Air Base, Germany, one units, 
$124,000; fifty-four units, $2,085,000; ninety 
units, $3,440,000. 

Kadena Air Base, Japan, seventy-five 
units, $6,208,000;  ninety-eight ^ units, 
$6,028,000. 

Moron Air Base, Spain, thirty-six units, 
$2,107,000. 

RAF Chicksands, United Kingdom, thirty- 
four units, $2,647,000. 

RAF Kemble, United Kingdom, two units, 
$120,000. 

RAF Lakenheath, United Kingdom, sixty 
units, $2,985,000; ten units, $892,000; four- 
teen units $940,000. 

(c) WAIVER OF SPACE LIMITATIONS FOR 
FAMILY HOUSING UNITS— 

(1) To support the United States Air 
Forces in Europe (USAFE), and Tactical Air 
Command (TAC), the Secretary of the Air 
Force may carry out an improvement 
project to add to and alter existing family 
housing units and (notwithstanding section 
2826(a) of title 10, United States Code) in- 
crease the net floor area of one family hous- 
ing unit at Ramstein Air Base, Germany, to 
not more than 3,636 square feet; and in- 
crease the net floor area of fifteen family 
housing units at Nellis Air Force Base, 
Nevada, to not more than 1,970 square feet. 

(2) For purpose of the subsection the term 
“net floor area” has the same meaning 
given that term by section 2826(f) of title, 
10, United States Code. 

SEC. 304. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
AIR FORCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for fiscal years 
beginning after September 30, 1990, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and mili- 
tary family housing functions of the De- 
partment of the Air Force in the total 
amount of $2,336,100,000. 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 301(a), $943,828,000. 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
301(b), $184,059,000. 

(3) For the construction of the Large 
Rocket Test Facility, Arnold Engineering 
Development Center, Tennessee, as author- 
ized by section 2301(a) of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1989 (division 
B of Public Law 100-456; 102 Stat. 2087), 
and as amended by section 2307 of the Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act, 1990, 
Public Law 101-189, $109,300,000. 

(4) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $10,272,000. 

(5) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$107,741,000. 

(6) For advances to the Secretary of 
Transportation for construction of defense 
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access roads under section 210 of title 23, 
United States Code, $9,000,000. 

(7) For military family housing func- 
tions— 

(A) For construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$182,600,000; and 

(B) for support of military housing (in- 
cluding functions described in Section 2833 
of title 10, United States Code), $789,300,000 
of which not more than $110,911,000 may be 
obligated or expended for leasing of military 
family housing units worldwide. 

(b) LIMITATION ON TOTAL Cost or CON- 
STRUCTION PmRoJECTS.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2853 of 
title 10, United States Code, and any other 
cost variation authorized by law, the total 
cost of all projects carried out under section 
301 of this Act may not exceed— 

(1) the total amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated under paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a); and 

(2) $85,800,000 (The balance of the 
amount authorized for the construction of 
the Titan IV Launch Complex Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, California.) 

SEC. 305. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PREVIOUS AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
2701(a) of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1989 (division B of Public 
Law 100-456), authorizations for the follow- 
ing projects authorized in section 2301 of 
that Act shall remain in effect until October 
1, 1991, or the date of the enactment of an 
Act authorizing funds for military construc- 
tion for fiscal year 1992, whichever is later: 

(1) P-111 Avionics Facility in the amount 
of $1,300,000 at Cannon Air Force Base, 
New Mexico. 

(2) Aircraft Operational Apron-Phase I in 
the amount of $4,950,000; Intelligence Facil- 
ity-Phase II in the amount of $2,250,000; 
Special Operations Forces Helicopter Main- 
tenance Facility in the amount of 
$4,100,000; Special Operations Forces 
Hangar/Nose Dock in the amount of 
$2,100,000; and Special Operations Forces 
Hydrant Fueling System in the amount of 
$800,000 at Clark Air Force Base, Philip- 
pines. 

(3) Defense Language Institute Language 
Training Laboratory in the amount of 
$12,000,000 at Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas. 

SEC. 306. AUTHORIZATION FOR A FACILITY. 

The Secretary of the Air Force may ac- 
quire at no cost an existing building con- 
structed on Eglin AFB, Florida, in 1986 as 
part of a three year incrementally funded 
Research, Development, Test and Evalua- 
tion contract. 


TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 


SEC. 401. AUTHORIZED DEFENSE AGENCIES CON- 
STRUCTION AND LAND ACQUISITION 
PROJECTS. 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.— The Secre- 
tary of Defense may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
inside the United States: 


DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS AGENCY 


Wheeler Air Force Base, Hawaii, 
$1,491,000. 
Arlington Service Center, Virginia, 
$2,664,000. 


DEFENSE LOGISTICS AGENCY 
Defense Reutilization and Marketing 
Office, Anniston Army Depot, Alabama, 
$2,370,000. 
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Defense Depot, Tracy, California, 
$1,700,000. 


Defense Reutilization and Marketing 
Office, Fort Meade, Maryland, $9,500,000. 

Defense Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, $18,100,000. 

Defense Reutilization and Marketing 
Office, Fort Jackson, South Carolina, 
$500,000. 

Defense Depot, 
$14,900,000. 

Defense General Supply Center, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, $7,000,000. 

Defense Reutilization and Marketing 
Office, F.E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo- 
ming, $1,700,000. 


DEFENSE MEDICAL FACILITIES OFFICE 


Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, $1,750,000. 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $4,000,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Florida, 
$2,900,000. 

Fort Benning, Georgia, $2,000,000. 

Fort Riley, Kansas, $1,050,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, $3,200,000. 

Altus Air Force Base, Oklahoma, $500,000. 

Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, Pennsylva- 


Memphis, Tennessee, 


nia, $11,600,000. 
Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, 
$2,250,000. 


Cheatham Annex, Virginia, $6,500,000. 

Dam Neck Flight Center, Virginia, 
$4,050,000. 

Fort Lee, Virginia, $2,650,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Quantico, Virginia, 
$2,450,000. 


DEFENSE NUCLEAR AGENCY 


White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico, 
$64,800,000. 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, 
$19,471,000. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Defense Language Institute, Monterey, 
California, $6,350,000. 

Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences, Bethesda, Maryland, 
$800,000. 

Classified Locations, $32,800,000. 


SPECIAL OPERATIONS COMMAND 


Coronado Naval Amphibious Base, Cali- 
fornia, $21,020,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, $11,750,000. 

Fort Stewart/Hunter Army Air Field, 
Georgia, $4,900,000. 

Norristown, Army Reserve Center, Penn- 
sylvania, $2,598,000. 

Dam Neck Marine Environmental Facility, 
Virginia, $9,160,000. 

Classified Location, $2,747,000. 


STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Barking Sands Pacific Missile Range, 
Hawaii, $3,870,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Sec- 
retary of Defense may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
outside the United States: 

DEFENSE MEDICAL FACILITIES OFFICE 

Ray Barracks, Giesen, $5,000,000. 

Nuernberg, Germany, $5,800,000. 

Rhein-Main Air Base, Germany, $870,000. 

Aviano Air Base, Italy, $1,100,000. 

Vicenza, Italy, $28,000,000. 

Camp Casey, Korea, $1,000,000. 

Kunsan Air Base, Korea, $14,400,000. 

Sinop, Turkey, $1,750,000. 
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RAF Edzell, United Kingdom, $5,400,000. 
RAF Lanark, United Kingdom, $3,900,000. 
DEFENSE NUCLEAR AGENCY 

Johnston Island, $8,595,000. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SCHOOLS 
Darmstadt, Germany, $7,276,000. 
Frankfurt, Germany, $7,449,000. 

Idar Oberstein, Germany, $2,189,000. 

Kaiserslautern, Germany, $13,341,000. 

Landstuhl, Germany, $3,724,000. 

Mannheim, Germany, $8,708,000. 

Nellingen, Germany, $3,187,000. 

Ramstein Air Base, Germany, $12,217,000. 

Harrogate, United Kingdom, $2,100,000. 

Various Locations, $15,188,000. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 

Classified Location, $2,375,000. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Classified Location, $1,600,000. 

SEC, 402. FAMILY HOUSING. 

The Secretary of Defense may construct 
or acquire three family housing units (in- 
cluding land acquisition), using amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 
405(a)(15)(A), at classified locations in the 
total amount not to exceed $400,000. 

SEC. 403. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS. 

Subject to section 2825 of title 10, United 
States Code, the Secretary of Defense may, 
using amounts appropriated pursuant to 
section 405(a)(15)(A), improve existing mili- 
tary family housing units in an amount not 
to exceed $100,000. 

SEC. 404. CONFORMING STORAGE FACILITIES. 

Section 404(a) of the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act, 1987 (Public Law 
99-661) as amended, is further amended to 
read as follows: 

(a) AUTHORITY To CoNsTRUCT.—The Sec- 
retary of Defense may, using not more than 
$10,000,000 appropriated for fiscal year 
1987, using not more than $5,000,000 appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1988, using not more 
than $9,300,000 appropriated for fiscal year 
1989, using not more than $11,000,000 ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1990, and using 
not more than $13,580,000 appropriated for 
fiscal year 1991, carry out military construc- 
tion projects not otherwise authorized by 
law for conforming storage facilities." 

SEC. 405. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
DEFENSE AGENCIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for fiscal years 
beginning after September 30, 1990, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and mili- 
tary family housing functions of the De- 
partment of Defense (other than the mili- 
tary departments), in the total amount of 
$1,725,100,000 as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 401(a), $285,091,000. 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
401(b), $155,169,000. 

(3) For military construction projects at 
Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, authorized 
by section 2401(a) of the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act for fiscal years 1990 
and 1991, $56,000,000. 

(4) For military construction projects at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, authorized by section 
2401(a) of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1989, as amended, 
$10,400,000. 

(5) For military construction projects at 
Defense Reutilization and Marketing Office, 
Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, authorized by 
section 2401(a) of the Military Construction 
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Authorization Act for fiscal years 1990 and 
1991, $2,850,000. 

(6) For military construction projects at 
Defense Construction Supply Center, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, authorized by section 2401(a) 
of the Military Construction Authorization 
Act for fiscal years 1990 and 1991, 
$13,530,000. 

(7) For military construction projects at 
Defense Personnel Support Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, authorized by sec- 
tion 2401(a) of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act for fiscal years 1990 and 
1991, $3,940,000. 

(8) For military construction projects at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, authorized by 
section 2401(a) of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1987, as amended, 
$77,000,000. 

(9) For military construction projects at 
Portsmouth Naval Hospital, Virginia, au- 
thorized by section 2401(a) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act for fiscal 
years 1990 and 1991, $40,000,000. 

(10) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $12,955,000. 

(11) For contingency construction projects 
of the Secretary of Defense under section 
2804 of title 10, United States Code, 
$12,700,000. 

(12) For architectural and engineering 
services and construction design under sec- 
tion 2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$104,285,000. 

(13) For base closure and realignment ac- 
tivities as authorized by the Defense Au- 
thorization Amendments and Base Closure 
and Realignment Act (Public Law 100-526), 
$916,500,000. 

(14) For conforming storage facilities con- 
structed under the authority of section 2404 
of the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1987, as amended, $13,580,000. 

(15) For military family housing func- 
tions— 

(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing facilities, $500,000; 
and 

(B) for support of military housing (in- 
cluding functions described in section 2833 
of title 10, United States Code), $20,600,000, 
of which not more than $17,897,000 may be 
obligated or expended for the leasing of 
military family housing units worldwide. 

(b) LIMITATION or ToTAL Cost or CON- 
STRUCTION Prosgects.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2853 of 
title 10, United States Code, and any other 
cost variations authorized by law, the total 
cost of all projects carried out under section 
2401 may not exceed the total amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated under para- 
graph (1) and (2) of subsection (a). 


SEC. 406. MEDICAL FACILITY, NELLIS AIR FORCE 
BASE, NEVADA. 


(a) Prosyect Amount.—The item listed 
under the heading “Defense Medical Facili- 
ties Office" in section 2401 of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act for fiscal 
years 1990 and 1991 is amended by striking 


“Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, 
$62,000,000." and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, 
$66,000,000.". 


(b) Trtte ToTAL.—Section 2405(bX3) of 
such Act is amended by striking 
$52,000,000." and inserting in lieu thereof 
856.000.000.“ 
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TITLE V—NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION INFRASTRUCTURE 


SEC. 501. AUTHORIZED NATO CONSTRUCTION AND 
LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS. 

The Secretary of Defense may make con- 
tributions for the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization Infrastructure Program as pro- 
vided in section 2806 of title 10, United 
States Code, in an amount not to exceed the 
sum of the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for this purpose in section 502 and 
the amount collected from the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization as a result of con- 
struction previously financed by the United 
States, 

SEC. 502. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
NATO. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal years beginning after Sep- 
tember 30, 1990 for contributions by the 
Secretary of Defense under section 2806 of 
title 10, United States Code, for the share of 
the United States of the cost of projects for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization In- 
frastructure Program as authorized by sec- 
tion 501, in the amount of $420,400,000. 


TITLE VI—GUARD AND RESERVE 
FORCES FACILITIES 


SEC. 601. AUTHORIZED GUARD AND RESERVE CON- 
STRUCTION AND LAND ACQUISITION 
PROJECTS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal years beginning after September 
30, 1990, for the costs of acquisition, archi- 
tectural and engineering services, and con- 
struction of facilities for the Guard and Re- 
serve Forces, and for contributions therefor, 
under chapter 133 of title 10, United States 
Code (including the cost of acquisition of 
land for those facilities), the following 
amounts: 

(1) for the Department of the Army— 

(A) for the Army National Guard of the 
United States, $66,400,000, and 

(B) for the Army Reserve, $59,300,000. 

(2) for the Department of the Navy, for 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, 
$50,200,000. 

(3) for the Department of the Air Force— 

(A) for the Air National Guard of the 
United States, $66,500,000, and 

(B) for the Air Force Reserve, $37,700,000. 


TITLE VII—EXPIRATION OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


SEC. 701. EXPIRATION OF AUTHORIZATIONS AND 
AMOUNTS REQUIRED TO BE SPECI- 
FIED BY LAW. 

(a) EXPIRATION OF AUTHORIZATIONS AFTER 
Two Years.—Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), all authorizations contained in 
titles I, II, III, IV, and V for military con- 
struction projects, land acquisition, family 
housing projects and facilities, and contri- 
butions to the NATO Infrastructure Pro- 
gram (and authorizations of appropriations 
therefor) shall expire on October 1, 1992, or 
the date of the enactment of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act for fiscal 
year 1993, whichever is later. 

(b) ExcEPTION.—The provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) do not apply to authorizations for 
military construction projects, land acquisi- 
tion, family housing projects and facilities, 
and contributions to the NATO Infrastruc- 
ture Program (and authorizations of appro- 
priations therefor) for which appropriated 
funds have been obligated before October 1, 
1992, or the date of the enactment of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1993, whichever is later, for con- 
struction contracts, land acquisition, family 
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housing projects and facilities, or contribu- 
tions to the NATO Infrastructure Program. 
SEC. 702. EFFECTIVE DATES. 

Titles I, II, III, IV, V, and VI shall be in 
effect as of October 1, 1990 or the date of 
enactment of a Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal year 1991, which- 
ever is later. 

TITLE VIII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

LONG-TERM FACILITIES CONTRACTS 


Sec. 801. Section 2809(c) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking ‘‘1991" 
and inserting in lieu thereof 19930. 

LEASING OF MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 802. Section 2828(eX1) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

"Expenditures for the rental of family 
housing in foreign countries (including the 
costs of utilities, maintenance, and oper- 
ation) may not exceed $20,000 per unit per 
annum as adjusted for inflation and foreign 
currency fluctuation from October 1, 1987.". 

LEASING OF MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 803. Section 2828(e)(2) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 


“53,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“54,225”. 
MILITARY HOUSING RENTAL GUARANTEE 


PROGRAM 


Sec. 804. Section 802(h) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1984 (10 
U.S.C. 2821 note) is amended by striking 
“1990” and inserting in lieu thereof “1991”. 

OPTIONS ON REAL PROPERTY 


Sec. 805. Section 2677 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(a) by striking the caption and inserting in 
lieu thereof: “Options on real property”; 

(b) in subsection (a) by 

(1) inserting “or lease” after the word “ac- 
quisition”, and 

(2) striking “for a military project of” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “by”; and 

(c) by striking the period at the end of 
subsection (b) and adding “or, in the case of 
an option to lease, an amount that is not 
more than 12 percent of the appraised 
annual fair market rental value of the prop- 
erty.". 

FINANCIAL FLEXIBILITY TEST PROGRAM 


Sec. 806. (a) Under regulations issued by 
the Secretary of Defense, the Department 
of Defense is authorized to conduct a “Fi- 
nancial Flexibility Test Program" as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The Secretary of a military depart- 
ment may designate a major command to 
participate in the Financial Flexibility Test 
Program. 

(2) The head of a major command selected 
under subsection (1) may— 

(A) within the total authorization of 
projects authorized to be accomplished for 
the command estimated to cost $5 million or 
less, accomplish military construction 
projects estimated to cost $5 million or less, 
whether or not previously authorized by 
law, as the head of the command deems nec- 
essary; and 

(B) accomplish military construction 
projects authorized under this section using 
turn-key selection procedures established 
pursuant to section 2862 of this title. 

(3A) A District Engineer of the Army 
Corps of Engineers may manage all military 
construction projects at a single military in- 
stallation selected by the Secretary of the 
Army as a single project for notice and re- 
porting purposes; and 
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(B) The commander of an engineering 
field division of the Naval Facilities Engi- 
neering Command may manage multiple 
projects at a single military installation se- 
lected by the Secretary of the Navy as a 
single project for notice and reporting pur- 


poses. 
(b) The Financial Flexibility Test Pro- 
gram established by this section shall expire 
on September 30, 1993. 
IMPACT ASSISTANCE FOR AREAS AFFECTED BY 
THE WHITEMAN AIR FORCE BASE B-2 PROGRAM 


Sec. 807. Section 802 of Public Law 96-418, 
as amended, is amended— 

(a) in subsection (a) by inserting the 
phrase or Whiteman Air Force Base," im- 
mediately following the phrase “East Coast 
Trident Base" both times it appears; 

(b) in subsection (bX3) by inserting the 
phrase “or Whiteman Air Force Base" im- 
mediately following the phrase East Coast 
Trident Base”; and 

(c) in subsection (d) by deleting the word 
"program" and inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase "or Whiteman Air Force Base pro- 
grams". 

HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Sec. 808. Section 2832 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(a) by inserting (a)“ before The Secre- 
tary", and 

(b) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding subsection (i) of the 
Act referred to in subsection (a), the Secre- 
tary may transfer such sums as are deter- 
mined to be necessary to provide assistance 
under that Act to the fund established by 
subsection (d) of that Act from any funds 
available for obligation by the Department 
of Defense. The Secretary shall report the 
facts concerning any transfer made pursu- 
ant to this section to the appropriate Com- 
mittees of Congress. 


BASE CLOSURES AND REALIGNMENTS 


Sec. 809. (a) This section may be cited as 
the Defense Base Consolidation Act“. 

(b) Section 2687 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 2687. Base closures and realignments. 


(a) 'THRESHOLD.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no action may be 
taken, except for those closures or realign- 
ments authorized by other provisions of law, 
to effect or implement— 

"(1) the closure of any military installa- 
tion at which at least 300 civilian personnel 
are authorized to be employed, 

2) any realignment with respect to any 
military installation referred to in para- 
graph (1) involving a reduction by more 
than 1,000, or by more than 50 percent, in 
the number of civilian personnel authorized 
to be employed at such military installation 
at the time the Secretary of Defense noti- 
fies the Congress under this section of the 
Secretary's plan to close or realign such in- 
stallation, or 

"(3) any construction, conversion, or reha- 
bilitation of any military facility that may 
be required as a result of the closure or re- 
alignment of a military installation to which 
this section applies, unless and until the 
provisions of subsection (b) are complied 
with. 

"(b) CONGRESSIONAL NOTIFICATION.—If an 
action described in subsection (a) with re- 
spect to the closure or realignment of a mili- 
tary installation is taken, the Secretary 
shall notify the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the proposed closure or realign- 
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ment, and submit with the notification an 
evaluation of the fiscal, local economic, 
budgetary, environmental, strategic, and 
operational consequences of such closure or 
realignment, 

"(c) NATIONAL SECURITY EXEMPTION.—Sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section shall not 
apply to the closure or realignment of a 
military installation if the President certi- 
fies to the Congress that such closure or re- 
alignment must be implemented for reasons 
of national security or a military emergen- 
cy. 
“(d) IMPLEMENTATION.— 

“(1) The Secretary of Defense may— 

"(A) carry out actions necessary to imple- 
ment such closure or realignment, including 
the acquisition of such land, the construc- 
tion of such replacement facilities, the per- 
formance of such activities, and the conduct 
of such advance planning and design as may 
be required to transfer functions from such 
military installation to another military in- 
stallation, using funds in the Base Closure 
Account or funds appropriated to the De- 
partment of Defense for use in planning and 
design, minor construction, or operation and 
maintenance; 

B) provide 

"() economic adjustment assistance to 
any community located near a military in- 
stallation being closed or realigned, and 

"di community planning assistance to 
any community located near a military in- 
stallation to which functions will be trans- 
ferred as a result of such closure or realign- 
ment, if the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines that the financial resources available 
to the community (by grant or otherwise) 
for such purposes are inadequate, using 
funds in the Base Closure Account or funds 
authorized for and appropriated to the De- 
partment of Defense for economic adjust- 
ment assistance or community planning as- 
sistance; 

"(C) carry out activities for the purposes 
of environmental restoration and mitigation 
using funds in the Base Closure Account or 
funds appropriated to the Department of 
Defense for environmental restoration and 
mitigation; and 

"(D) provide outplacement assistance to 
separating employees at military installa- 
tions being closed or realigned using funds 
in the Base Closure Account or funds appro- 
priated to the Department of Defense for 
outplacement assistance to employees. 

“(2) Nothing in this section restricts the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense or the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned to obtain architectural and engineer- 
ing services under section 2807 of this title. 

"(e) MANAGEMENT AND DISPOSAL OF PROPER- 
TY.— 

„) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall delegate to the Secretary of De- 
fense, with respect to excess and surplus 
real property and facilities located at a mili- 
tary installation closed or realigned under 
the procedures established by this section— 

“(A) the authority of the Administrator to 
utilize excess property under section 202 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. $ 483); 

B) the authority of the Administrator to 
dispose of surplus property under section 
203 of that Act (40 U.S.C., $ 484); and 

“(C) the authority of the Administrator to 
grant approvals and make determinations 
under section 13(g) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 (50 U.S.C. App. $ 1622(g)). 

“(2 A) Subject to subparagraph (B), the 
Secretary of Defense shall exercise the au- 
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thority delegated to the Secretary pursuant 
to paragraph (1) in accordance with— 

"(1) all regulations in effect on the date of 
the Defense Authorization Amendments 
and Base Closure and Realignment Act 
(Public Law 100-526) governing the utiliza- 
tion of excess property and the disposal of 
surplus under the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949; and 

“(i all regulations in effect on the date of 
the enactment of the Defense Authorization 
Amendments and Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Act governing the conveyance and dis- 
posal of property under section 13(g) of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1622080). 

“(B) The Secretary of Defense, after con- 
sulting with the Administrator of General 
Services, may issue regulations that are nec- 
essary to carry out the delegation of author- 
ity required by paragraph (1). 

"(C) The authority required to be delegat- 
ed by paragraph (1) to the Secretary of De- 
fense by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall not include the authority to pre- 
scribe general policies and methods for uti- 
lizing excess property and disposing of sur- 
plus property. 

„D) The Secretary of Defense may trans- 
fer real property or facilities located at a 
military installation to be closed or re- 
aligned under this section, with or without 
reimbursement, to a military department or 
other entity (including nonappropriated 
fund instrumentalities) within the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the United States Coast 
Guard. 

"(E) Before any action may be taken with 
respect to the disposal of any surplus real 
property or facility located at any military 
installation to be closed or realigned under 
this section, the Secretary of Defense shall 
consult with the Governor of the State and 
the heads of the local governments con- 
cerned for the purpose of considering any 
plan for the use of such property by the 
local community concerned. 

“(3)(A) Except as provided in paragraph 
(B), all proceeds— 

„% from any transfer under paragraph 
2(D); and 

(ii) from the disposal of any property or 
facility made as a result of a closure or re- 
alignment under this section, shall be despo- 
sited into the Base Closure Account. 

„B) In any case in which the Secretary of 
Defense requests assistance from the Gener- 
al Services Administration in the manage- 
ment or disposal of property or facilities, 
the Secretary of Defense shall reimburse 
the Administrator of General Services in ac- 
cordance with section 1535 of title 31, 
United States Code, for any expenses in- 
curred in such activities. 

“(f) APPLICABILITY OF OTHER LAW.— 

“(1) The provisions of the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act of 1969, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 4321 et seq.) shall not apply to 
the actions of the Department of Defense in 
selecting a military installation for closure 
or realignment, in selecting a military in- 
stallation to receive functions from an in- 
stallation to be closed or realigned, and in 
preparing and providing the Congressional 
reports required by this section. 

“(2) The provisions of the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act of 1969, as amended, 
shall apply to actions of the Department of 
Defense (A) during the process of property 
disposal, and (B) during the process of relo- 
cating functions from a military installation 
being closed or realigned to another mili- 
tary installation after the receiving installa- 
tion has been selected, but before the func- 
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tions are relocated. In applying the provi- 
sions of such Act, the Secretary of Defense 
or the Secretary of the military depart- 
ments concerned shall not have to consid- 
er— 

„ the need for closing or realigning the 
military installation which has been select- 
ed for closure or realignment by the Secre- 
tary of Defense or the Secretary of the mili- 
tary department concerned; 

ii) the need for transferring functions to 
the military installation which has been se- 
lected as the receiving installation; or 

"(iii military installations alternative to 
those selected. 

“(3) A civil action for judicial review, with 
respect to any requirement of the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969, as 
amended, to the extent such Act is applica- 
ble, of any act or failure to act by the De- 
partment of Defense or the military depart- 
ment concerned during the closing, realign- 
ing, or relocating of functions referred to in 
clauses (A) and (B) of paragraph (2), or of 
any act or failure to act by the Department 
of Defense or the military department con- 
cerned under this section, may not be 
brought later than the 60th day after the 
date of such act or failure to act. 

"(g) Watver.—The Secretary of Defense 
may close or realign military insallations 
pursuant to the procedures set forth in this 
section without regard to— 

“(1) any prior enacted provision of law re- 
stricting the use of funds for closing or re- 
aligning military installations included in 
any appropriations or authorization Act; 
and 

"(2) the procedures set forth in section 
2662 of this title. 

"(h) BASE CLOSURE ACCOUNT.— 

“(1) The Department of Defense Base Clo- 
sure Account established under Section 207 
of the Defense Authorization Amendments 
and Base Closure and Realignment Act is 
hereby permanently established on the 
books of the Treasury as an account to be 
known as the "Department of Defense Base 
Closure Account" which shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Defense as a 
single account. 

“(2) There shall be deposited into the Ac- 
count— 

“CA) funds appropriated to the Account; 

"(B) any funds that the Secretary of De- 
fense may transfer to the Account, from 
funds appropriated to the Department of 
Defense for any purpose, provided that the 
Secretary of Defense transmits written 
notice of, and justification for, such transfer 
to the appropriate committees of Congress; 
and 


"(C) proceeds described in subsection 
(eX3)Y(A); 

“(3) The Secretary of Defense may use 
the funds in the Account only for the pur- 
poses described in subsection (d). 

“(4) When funds in the Account are used 
to carry out & construction project under 
section (dX1), and the cost of the project 
wil exceed the maximum amount author- 
ized by law for a minor construction project, 
the Secretary of Defense must notify, in 
writing, the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress of the nature of, the justification for, 
and the amount of expenditures for the 
project. Any such construction project may 
be carried out without regard to section 
2805 of this title. 

(i) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

"(1) The term "military installation" 
means a base, camp, post, station, yard, 
center, or other activity under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of a military depart- 
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ment which is located within the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, or Guam. Such 
term does not include any facility used pri- 
marily for civil works, rivers and harbors 
projects, or flood control projects. 

“(2) The term “civilian personnel" means 
direct-hire, permanent civilian employees of 
the Department of Defense. 

"(3) The term “realignment” includes any 
action which both reduces and relocates 
functions and civilian personnel positions, 
but does not include a reduction in force re- 
sulting from workload adjustments, reduced 
personnel or funding levels, skill imbal- 
ances, or other similar causes. 

“(4) The term “Account” means the De- 
partment of Defense Base Closure Account 
established by Public Law 100-526. 

“(5) The term “appropriate committees of 
Congress” means the Committees on Armed 
Services and the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives.". 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, February 8, 1990. 
Hon. J, DANFORTH QUAYLE, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
legislation “To authorize certain construc- 
tion at military installations for fiscal year 
1991, and for other purposes.” This legisla- 
tive proposal is needed to carry out the 
President’s Fiscal Year 1991 budget plan. 

This proposal would authorize appropria- 
tions in Fiscal Year 1991 for new construc- 
tion and family housing support for the 
Active Forces, Defense Agencies, NATO In- 
frastructure, and Guard and Reserve. In ad- 
dition, the draft legislation includes an 
amendment to section 2687 of title 10, 
United States Code, to improve the manage- 
ment of the Department of Defense by 
streamlining procedures to close or realign 
military installations. 

This draft Military Construction Authori- 
zation Bill would authorize construction 
projects at installations that I announced as 
candidates for closure or realignment. When 
final closure decisions are made, I will ask 
for appropriate changes to our request, 

Current law limits my ability to improve 
the management of the Department of De- 
fense and achieve savings in the defense 
budget by closing unneeded or obsolete mili- 
tary installations until after the completion 
of lengthy and time-consuming studies and 
evaluations. The net effect of these cumber- 
some procedures is that few, if any, bases 
ever get closed. 

Section 2687 currently requires Congres- 
sional notification during a narrow once a 
year window. Further, coupled with the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969, it 
requires extensive reviews of the anticipated 
fiscal, local economic, budgetary, environ- 
mental, strategic, and operational conse- 
quences of proposed actions way out of pro- 
portion to the benefit of the studies. 

In an era when we are attempting to 
reduce the size of the Department in a pru- 
dent, cost-effective manner, section 2687 
procedures are wasteful and expensive, and 
constitute an exercise in futility. They serve 
only to protect parochial interests and en- 
courage lawsuits. 

The enclosed legislation will allow us to 
streamline and reorganize the Department's 
domestic base structure in an efficient and 
constructive manner. It will improve section 
2687 procedures to permit Congressional no- 
tification at any time, not just the limited 
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window of opportunity now available. Fur- 
ther, it will expedite the lengthy procedures 
required by the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969, while still complying 
fully with all substantive provisions of law 
designed to protect the environment. 

To ease the impact on affected communi- 
ties, the draft legislation will establish per- 
manently a Base Closure Account. This 
fund will be available to provide community 
planning assistance, community impact as- 
sistance, environmental restoration and 
mitigation, as well as out-placement assist- 
ance to separating employees. 

This Office of Management and Budget 
advises that enactment of this legislation 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely, 
Dick CHENEY.6 


By Mr. NUNN (for himself and 
Mr. WARNER) (by request): 

S. 2173. A bill to improve the man- 
agement of the Department of De- 
fense by streamlining procedures to 
close or realign military installations, 
and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

DEFENSE BASE CONSOLIDATION ACT 

@ Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, for myself and the senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Warner], I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to improve the management of the 
Department of Defense by streamlin- 
ing procedures to close or realign mili- 
tary installations, and for other pur- 
poses. 

I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter of transmittal requesting consid- 
eration of the legislation and explain- 
ing its purpose be printed in the 
Record immediately following the list- 
ing of the bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

' S. 2173 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 'That this 
Act maybe cited as the Defense Base Con- 
solidation Act.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2687 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
"8 2687. Base closures and realignments 

„a) THRESHOLD.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no action may be 
taken, except for those closures or realign- 
ments authorized by other provisions of law, 
to effect or implement— 

“(1) the closure of any military installa- 
tion at which at least 300 civilian personnel 
are authorized to be employed, 

“(2) any realignment with respect to any 
military installation referred to in para- 
graph (1) involving a reduction by more 
than 1,000, or by more than 50 percent, in 
the number of civilian personnel authorized 
to be employed at such military installation 
at the time the Secretary of Defense noti- 
fies the Congress under this section of the 
Secretary's plan to close or realign such in- 
stallation, or 

“(3) any construction, conversion, or reha- 
bilitation of any military facility that may 
be required as a result of the closure or re- 
alignment of a military installation to 
which this section applies, unless and until 
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the provisions of subsection (b) are com- 
plied with. 

“(b) CONGRESSIONAL NOTIFICATION.—If an 
action described in subsection(a) with re- 
spect to the closure or realignment of a mili- 
tary installation is taken, the Secretary 
shall notify the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the proposed closure or realign- 
ment, and submit with the notification an 
evaluation of the fiscal, local economic, 
budgetary, environmental, strategic, and 
operational consequences of such closure or 
realignment. 

"(c) NATIONAL SECURITY EXEMPTION.—Sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section shall not 
apply to the closure or realignment of a 
military installation if the President certi- 
fies to the Congress that such closure or re- 
alignment must be implemented for reasons 
of national security or a military emergen- 
cy. 
(d) IMPLEMENTATION.— 

“(1) The Secretary of Defense may— 

"(A) carry out actions necessary to imple- 
ment such closure or realignment, including 
the acquisition of such land, the construc- 
tion of such replacement facilities, the per- 
formance of such activities, and the conduct 
of such advance planning and design as may 
be required to transfer functions from such 
military installation of another military in- 
stallation, using funds in the Base Closure 
Account or funds appropriated to the De- 
partment of Defense for use in planning and 
design, minor construction, or operation and 
maintenance; 

(B) provide 

“(i) economic adjustment assistance to 
any community located near a military in- 
stallation being closed or realigned, and 

"(ii) community planning assitance to any 
community located near a military installa- 
tion to which functions will be transferred 
as a result of such closure or realignment, 


if the Secretary of Defense determines that 
the financial resources available to the com- 
munity (by grant or otherwise) for such 
purposes are inadequate, using funds in the 
Base Closure Account or funds authorized 
for and appropriated to the Department of 
Defense for economic adjustment assistance 
or community planning assistance; 

"(C) carry out activities for the purposes 
of environmental restoration and mitigation 
using funds in the Base Closure Account or 
funds appropriated to the Department of 
Defense for environmental restoration and 
mitigation; and 

"(D) provide outplacement assistance to 
separating employees at military installa- 
tions being closed or realigned using funds 
in the Base Closure Account or funds appro- 
priated to the Department of Defense for 
outplacement assistance to employees. 

"(2) Nothing in this section restricts the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense or the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned to obtain architectural and engineer- 
ing services under section 2807 of this title. 

(e) MANAGEMENT AND DISPOSAL OF PROPER- 
TY.— 

“(1) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall delegate to the Secretary of De- 
fense, with respect to excess and surplus 
real property and facilities located at a mili- 
tary installation closed or realigned under 
the procedures established by this section— 

“(A) the authority of the Administrator to 
utilize excess property under section 202 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. $ 483); and 

“(C) the authority of the Administrator to 
grant approvals and make determinations 
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under section 13(g) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 (50 U.S.C. App. $ 1622(g)). 

"(2XA) Subject to subparagraph (B), the 
Secretary of Defense shall exercise the au- 
thority delegated to the Secertary pursuant 
to paragraph (1) in accordance with— 

"(1) all regulations in effect on the date of 
the Defense Authorization Amendments 
and Base Closure and Realignment Act 
(Public Law 100-526) governing the utiliza- 
tion of excess property and the disposal of 
surplus property under the Federal Proper- 
ty and Administrative Services Act of 1949; 
and 

“(ii) all regulations in effect on the date of 
the enactment of the Defense Authorization 
Amendments and Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Act governing the conveyance and dis- 
posal of property under section 13(g) of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1622(g)). 

"(B) The Secretary of Defense, after con- 
sulting with the Administrator of General 
Services, may issue regulations that are nec- 
essary to carry out the delegation of author- 
ity required by paragraph (1). 

"(C) The authority required to be delegat- 
ed by paragraph (1) to the Secretary of De- 
fense by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall not include the authority to pre- 
Scribe general policies and methods for uti- 
lizing excess property and disposing of sur- 
plus property. 

„D) The Secretary of Defense may trans- 
fer real property or facilities located at a 
military installation to be closed or re- 
aligned under this section, with or without 
reimbursement, to a military department or 
other entity (including nonappropriated 
fund instrumentalities) within the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the United States Coast 
Guard. 

“(E) Before any action may be taken with 
respect to the disposal of any surplus real 
property or facility located at any military 
installation to be closed or realigned under 
this section, the Secretary of Defense shall 
consult with the Governor of the State and 
the heads of the local governments con- 
cerned for the purpose of considering any 
plan for the use of such property by the 
local community concerned. 

“(3)(A) Except as provided in paragraph 
(B), all proceeds— 

„from any transfer under paragraph 
2(D); and 

(ii) from the disposal of any property or 
facility 


made as a result of a closure or realignment 
under thís section, shall be deposited into 
the Base Closure Account. 

„B) In any case in which the Secretary of 
Defense requests assistance from the Gener- 
al Services Administration in the manage- 
ment or disposal of property or facilities, 
the Secretary of Defense shall reimburse 
the Administrator of General Services in ac- 
cordance with section 1535 of title 31, 
United States Code, for any expenses in- 
curred in such activities. 

"(f) APPLICABILITY OF OTHER LAW.— 

"(1) The provisions of the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act of 1969, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 4321 et seq.) shall not apply to 
the actions of the Department of Defense in 
selection a military installation for closure 
or realignment, in selecting a military in- 
stallation to receive functions from an in- 
stallation to be closed or realigned, and in 
preparing and providing the Congressional 
reports required by this section. 

*(2) The provisions of the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act of 1969, as amended, 
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shall apply to actions of the Department of 
Defense (A) during the process of property 
disposal, and (B) during the process of relo- 
cating functions from a military installation 
being closed or realigned to another mili- 
tary installation after the receiving installa- 
tion has been selected, but before the func- 
tions are relocated. In applying the provi- 
sions of such Act, the Secretary of Defense 
or the Secretary of the military depart- 
ments concerned shall not have to consid- 
er— 

“(i) the need for closing or realigning the 
military installation which has been select- 
ed for closure or realignment by the Secre- 
tary of Defense or the Secretary of the mili- 
tary department concerned; 

(ii) the need for transferring functions to 
the military installation which has been se- 
lected as the receiving installations; or 

(iii) military installations alternative to 
those selected. 

“(3) A civil action for judicial review, with 
respect to any requirement of the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969, as 
amended, to the extent such Act is applica- 
ble, of any act or failure to act by the De- 
partment of Defense or the military depart- 
ment concerned during the closing, realign- 
ing, or relocating of functions referred to in 
clauses (A) and (B) of paragraph (2), or of 
any act or failure to act by the Department 
of Defense or the military department con- 
cerned under this section, may not be 
brought later than the 60th day after the 
date of such act or failure to act. 

"(g) WarvER.—The Secretary of Defense 
may close or realign military installations 
pursuant to the procedures set forth in this 
section without regard to— 

"(1) any prior enacted provision of law re- 
stricting the use of funds for closing or re- 
aligning military installations included in 
any appropriations or authorization Act; 
and 

"(2) the procedures set forth in section 
2662 of this title. 

ch) BASE CLOSURE AccounT.— 

“(1) The Department of Defense Base Clo- 
sure Account established under Section 207 
of the Defense Authorization Amendments 
and Base Closure and Realignment Act is 
hereby permanently established on the 
books of the Treasury as an account to be 
known as the ‘Department of Defense Base 
Closure Account’ which shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Defense as a 
single account. 

“(2) There shall be deposited into the Ac- 
count— 

„A) funds appropriated to the Account; 

“(B) any funds that the Secretary of De- 
fense may transfer to the Account, from 
funds appropriated to the Department of 
Defense for any purpose, provided that the 
Secretary of Defense transmits written 
notice of, and justification for, such transfer 
to the appropriate committees of Congress; 
and 


"(C) proceeds described in subsection 
(eX3)£A); 

"(3) The Secretary of Defense may use 
the funds in the Account only for the pur- 
poses described in subsection (d). 

“(4) When funds in the Account are used 
to carry out a construction project under 
section (dX1), and the cost of the project 
will exceed the maximum amount author- 
ized by law for a minor construction project, 
the Secretary of Defense must notify, in 
writing, the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress of the nature of, the justification for, 
and the amount of expenditures for the 
project. Any such construction project may 
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be carried out without regard to section 
2805 of this title. 

% DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

"(1) The term‘ military installation means 
a base, camp, post, station, yard, center,’ or 
other activity under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of a military department which is 
located within the several States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, or Guam. Such term does not in- 
clude any facility used primarily for civil 
works, rivers and harbors projects, or flood 
control projects. 

(2) The term ‘civilian personnel’ means 
direct-hire, permanent civilian employees of 
the Department of Defense.” 


Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, February 8, 1990. 
Hon. J. DANFORTH QUAYLE, 
President of the Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
legislation To improve management of the 
Department of Defense by streamlining pro- 
cedures to close or realign military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes.” 

Current law limits my ability to improve 
the management of the Department of De- 
fense and achieve savings in the defense 
budget by closing unneeded or obsolete mili- 
tary installations until after the completion 
of lengthy and time-consuming studies and 
evaluations. The net effect of these cumber- 
some procedures is that few, if any, bases 
every get closed. 

Section 2687 of title 10, United States 
Code, currently requires Congressional noti- 
fication during a narrow once a year 
window. Further, coupled with the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969, it re- 
quires extensive reviews of the anticipated 
fiscal, local economic, budgetary, environ- 
mental, strategic, and operational conse- 
quences of proposed actions way out of pro- 
portion to the benefit of the studies. 

In an era when we are attempting to 
reduce the size of the Department in a pru- 
dent, cost-effective manner, section 2687 
procedures are wasteful and expensive, and 
constitute an exercise in futility. They serve 
only to protect parochial interests and en- 
courage lawsuits. 

The enclosed legislation will allow us to 
streamline and reorganize the Department's 
domestic base structure in an efficient and 
constructive manner. It will improve section 
2687 procedures to permit Congressional no- 
tification at any time, not just the limited 
window of opportunity now available. Fur- 
ther, it will expedite the lengthy procedures 
required by the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969, while still complying 
fully with all substantive provisions of law 
designed to protect the environment. 

To ease the impact on affected communi- 
ties, the draft legislation will establish per- 
manently a Base Closure Account. This 
fund will be available to provide community 
planning assistance, community impact as- 
sistance, environmental restoration and 
mitigation, as well as out-placement assist- 
ance to separating employees. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that enactment of this legislation 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely, 
Dick CHENEY.' 


By Mr. NUNN (for himself and 

Mr. WARNER) (by request): 
S. 2174. A bill to repeal or modify 
certain reporting requirements relat- 
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ing to activities of the Department of 
Defense; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


DEFENSE REPORTS REDUCTION ACT 

€ Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, for myself and the senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. WARNER], I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to repeal or modify certain report- 
ing requirements relating to activities 
of the Department of Defense. 

I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter of transmittal requesting consid- 
eration of the legislation and explain- 
ing its purpose be printed in the 
Record immediately following the list- 
ing of the bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2174 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the "Defense Reports 
Reduction Act“. 

TITLE I—REPEALS 
SEC. 101. REPORTS IMPOSED BY TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE. 

Title 10, United States Code, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) (A) Section 117 is repealed. 

(B) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 2 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 117. 

(2) Section 127 is amended— 

(A) by striking out Subject to the limita- 
tions of sub-section (c), and within” in the 
first sentence of subsection (a) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Within”; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (c). 

(3) Section 673(b) is amended by striking 
out the last sentence. 

(4) Section 2006(e) is amended— 

(A) by striking out paragraph (3); and 

(B) by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (3). 

(5) Section 2113(j) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “subject to paragraph 
(2)," in subparagraphs (B), (C), and (E) of 
paragraph (1); 

(B) by striking out paragraph (2); and 

(C) by redesignating paragraphs (3), (4), 
and (5) as paragraphs (2), (3), and (4), re- 
spectively. 

(6) Section 2208 is amended by striking 
out subsection (k). 

(7) CA) Section 2216 is repealed. 

(B) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 131 is amended by striking out 
the item relating to section 2216. 

(8) Section 2307 is amended by striking 
out subsection (d). 

(9) (A) Section 2357 is repealed. 

(B) Section 2359 is repealed. 

(c) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 139 is amended by striking out 
the items relating to sections 2357 and 2359. 

(10) Section 2367 is amended by striking 
out subsection (c). 

(11) Section 2388 is amended by striking 
out subsection (d). 

(12) Section 2394a(b) is amended— 

(A) by striking out "(1)" after “(b)”; and 

(B) by striking out paragraph (2). 

(13) Section 2401 is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 
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“(b) The Secretary may make a contract 
described in subsection (a)(i) if specifically 
authorized by law to do so.“; 

(B) by striking out subsection (e); and 

(C) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 
section (e). 

(14) Section 2404 is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (d); and 

(B) by redesignating subsection (e) as sub- 
section (d). 

(15) Section 2431 is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (b); 

(B) by striking out or (b)“ in subsection 
(c); and 

(C) by redesignating subsections (c) and 
(d) as subsections (b) and (c), respectively. 

(16) (A) Section 2455 is repealed. 

(B) the table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 145 is amended by striking out 
the item relating to section 2455. 

(17) Section 2672a(b) is amended by strik- 
ing out the last sentence. 

(18) Section 2675 is amended— 

(A) by striking out (a)“ at the beginning 
of the text of such section; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (b). 

(19) (A) Section 2706 is repealed. 

(B) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 160 is amended by striking out 
the item relating to section 2706. 

(20) Section 2779(b) is amended by strik- 
ing out paragraph (4). 

(21) Section 2805(b) is amended by strik- 
ing out paragraph (3). 

(22) Section 2834 is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (b); and 

(B) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (b). 

(23) Section 2854 is amended— 

(A) by striking out (a) Subject to subsec- 
tion (b), the" at the beginning of the section 
and inserting in lieu thereof The“; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (b). 

(24) Section 4314 is amended by striking 
out the last sentence. 

(25) Section 6956 is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (a); and 

(B) by redesignating subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) as subsections (a), (b), and (c), re- 
spectively. 

(26)(A) Section 7217 is repealed. 

(B) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 631 is amended by striking out 
the item relating to section 7217. 

(27) Section 7308 is amended by striking 
out subsection (c). 

(28) Section 7309(b) is amended by strik- 
ing out the last sentence. 

SEC. 102. REPORT IMPOSED BY TITLE 32, UNITED 
STATES CODE. 

Section 314(d) of title 32, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the last 
sentence. 

SEC. 103. REPORTS IMPOSED BY TITLE 37, UNITED 
STATES CODE. 

Title 37, United States Code, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Sections 301a and 301c are amended by 
striking out subsection (e). 

(2) Section 303a(c) is amended by striking 
out the last sentence. 

(3) Section 306 is amended by striking out 
subsection (f). 

(4) Section 308b is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (e); and 

(B) by redesignating subsections (f) and 
(g) as subsections (e) and (f), respectively. 

(5) Section 308c is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (e); and 

(B) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 
section (e). 

(6) Section 310 is amended by striking out 
subsection (d). 

(7) Section 312b is amended— 
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(A) by striking out subsection (c); and 

(B) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (c). 

(8) Section 312c is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (d); and 

(B) by redesignating subsection (e) as sub- 
section (d). 

(9) Section 1008(a) is amended by striking 
out the last sentence. 

SEC. 104. REPORTS IMPOSED BY NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1987. 

The National Defense Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 
Stat. 3816) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1207(g) is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (3), by striking out sub- 
paragraph (C); and 

(B) in paragraph (4)— 

(i) by striking out subparagraph (B); and 

(ii) by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (B). 

(2) Section 1362 is repealed. 

SEC. 105. REPORTS IMPOSED BY DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT, 1986. 

The Department of Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1986 (Public Law 99-145; 99 Stat. 
583) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 913 is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (b); and 

(B) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (b). . 

(2) Section 915 is repealed. 

(3) Section 1456 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “(a) CaPABILITY OF Do- 
MESTIC TEXTILE AND APPAREL INDUSTRIAL 
BASE.—"; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (b). 

SEC. 106. REPORT IMPOSED BY DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT, 1985. 

Section 1002(dX2) of the Department of 
Defense Authorization Act, 1985 (Public 
Law 98-525; 22 U.S.C. 1928 note) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out subparagraph (A); 

(2) by redesignating subparagraphs (B) 
and (C) as subparagraphs (A) and (B), re- 
spectively; 

(3) by striking out subparagraph (A)“ in 
subparagraph (A) (as redesignated by para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"paragraph (1)"; and 

(4) by striking out "subparagraph (B)" in 
subparagraph (B) (as redesignated by para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"subparagraph (A)". 

SEC. 107. REPORT IMPOSED BY DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATION AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, 1976. 

Section 808 of the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Authorization Act, 1976, 
(Public Law 94-106; 10 U.S.C. 7291 note), is 
repealed. 

SEC. 108. REPORT IMPOSED BY PUBLIC LAW 91-441. 

Section 506(d) of Public Law 91-441 (50 
U.S.C. 1518) is amended by striking out the 
last sentence. 

SEC. 109, NOTIFICATION REQUIRED BY PUBLIC LAW 
85-804. 


The first section of Public Law 85-804 (50 
U.S.C. 1431) is amended by striking out the 
last two sentences. 

SEC. 110. REPORT IMPOSED BY MILITARY CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION ACT, 1981. 

Section 802 of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 
10 U.S.C. 2431 note), is amended by striking 
out subsection (e). 

SEC. 111. REPORTS IMPOSED BY DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1986. 

The Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions Act, 1986 (as contained in section 
101(b) of Public Law 99-190 (99 Stat. 1185)), 
is amended as follows: 
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(1) Section 8005(j) is amended by striking 
out “prior fiscal years:” and all that follows 
and inserting in lieu thereof prior fiscal 
years;". 

(2) Section 8009 is amended by striking 
out subsection (d). 


SEC. 112. REPORT IMPOSED BY MILITARY SELEC. 
TIVE ACT, 

Section 18 of the Military Selective Serv- 
ice Act (50 U.S.C. App. 468) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out 'as the President 
deems appropriate," and all that follows in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof as the President deems appropri- 
ate.“; and 

o by striking out the second sentence; 
an 

(2) in subsection (h)— 

(A) by striking out (1) at the beginning 
of the text of such subsection; and 

(B) by striking out paragraph (2). 

SEC. 113. REPORT IMPOSED BY DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950. 

Section 309 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2099) is repealed. 
SEC. 114. REPORT IMPOSED BY FOREIGN ASSIST- 

ANCE ACT OF 1961. 

Section 514 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2321h) is amended by 
striking out subsection (e). 

SEC. 115. REPORT IMPOSED BY WATER RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1986. 

Section 910 of the Water Resources Devel- 
opment Act of 1986 (33 U.S.C, 2287) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (b); and 

(2) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (b). 

SEC. 116. REPORT IMPOSED BY WATER RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1974. 

Section 12 of the Water Resources Devel- 
opment Act of 1974 (33 U.S.C. 579) is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 117. REPORT IMPOSED BY FLOOD CONTROL 
ACT OF 1970. 

Section 221 of the Flood Control Act of 
1970 (42 U.S.C. 1962d-5b) is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (e); and 

(2) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 
section (e). 


TITLE II—MODIFICATIONS 


SEC. 201. REPORTS IMPOSED BY TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE 

Title 10, United States Code, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Section 115(bX3XA) is amended by 
striking out "February 15" and inserting in 
lieu thereof ''April 1". 

(2) Section 662(b) is amended by striking 
out “the Secretary shall immediately notify 
Congress of" in the second sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the Secretary shall 
include in the periodic report required by 
this subsection information on". 

(3) Section 2215 is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking out “re- 
ports (at the times specified under subsec- 
tion (d))“ and inserting in lieu thereof “an 
annual report (at the time specified in sub- 
section (d))“; and 

(B) by amending subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

„d) TIMING or Report.—An annual report 
shall be submitted to Congress under this 
section concurrent with the President's 
budget.“ 

(4) Section 2434(a)(2) is amended by strik- 
ing out “at least 30 days”. 

(5) Section 2457(d) is amended by striking 
out “Before February 1 of each year,” and 
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inserting in lieu thereof Before February 1, 
1989, and biennially thereafter," 

(6) Section 2662 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “$5,000” in subsection 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof 825,000“. 

(7) Section 2687 (bX1) is amended by strik- 
ing out ", as part of an annual request for 
authorization of appropriations to such 
Committees.“ 

(8) Section 2853(dX3) is amended by in- 
serting ", whichever occurs earlier" after 
“increased cost”. 

SEC. 202. REPORTS IMPOSED BY DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT, 1985. 

The Department of Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-525; 98 Stat. 
2492) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1002(d) (as amended by section 
106) is further amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking out 
“April 1, 1985, and each year thereafter,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof "April 1, 1989, 
and biennially thereafter,”; and 

(B) in paragraph (2)(A), by adding at the 
end the following new clause: ''(xi) Other se- 
lected indicators of NATO capability.“ 

(2) Section 1003(c) is amended by striking 
out The Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Congress each year, not later than 
March 1," and inserting in lieu thereof The 
Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
Congress not later than April 1, 1989, and 
biennially thereafter,“. 

SEC. 203. REPORT IMPOSED BY ARMS EXPORT CON- 
TROL ACT. 

Section 21(cX2) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act (22 U.S.C. 2761(c)(2)) is amended by 
striking out “forty-eight hours” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof five days". 

GENERAL COUNSEL, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, February 6, 1990. 
Hon. DAN QUAYLE, 
President of the Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is draft leg- 
islation “To repeal or modify certain report- 
ing requirements relating to activities of the 
Department of Defense.“ 

This proposal is part of the Legislative 
Program of the Department of Defense for 
the 101st Congress. The Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget advises that, from the 
standpoint of the Administration's program, 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposal for the consideration of the 
Congress. It is recommended that the pro- 
posal be enacted by the Congress. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The proposed legislation would repeal or 
amend certain statutory provisions that re- 
quire the submission to Congress or to a 
committee of Congress of recurring reports, 
notifications, or studies relating to the na- 
tional defense. The proposal is submitted in 
accordance with section 602 of the Gold- 
water-Nichols Department of Defense Reor- 
ganization Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-433; 
10 U.S.C. 111 note). 

Section 602(a) of the Act expresses a con- 
gressional policy to eliminate unnecessary 
reporting requirements imposed on the De- 
partment of Defense. Section 602(b) directs 
the Secretary of Defense to provide Con- 
gress a list of provisions requiring the sub- 
mission of recurring reports, notifications, 
or studies relating to the national defense; 
to recommend to Congress whether the re- 
quirements should be retained, modified, re- 
pealed, or consolidated; and to submit to 
Congress draft legislation to implement any 
recommended changes in law involving 
these requirements as well as to conform to 
the termination of certain reporting, notifi- 
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cation, and study requirements by section 
602(c). The enclosed draft bill would imple- 
ment the changes in law recommended by 
the Department under section 602(b) and 
the conforming changes warranted by sec- 
tion 602(c). 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 


Enactment of this legislation would bring 
about a net reduction in departmental re- 
porting requirements, resulting in some sav- 
ings in cost to the Department. 

Sincerely, 
TERRENCE O'DONNELL. 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 
“To repeal or modify certain reporting re- 
quirements relating to activities of the De- 
partment of Defense.” 


TITLE I—REPEALS 


Title I repeals certain statutory provisions 
that require the submission to Congress or 
to a committee of Congress of recurring re- 
ports, notifications, or studies concerning 
the national defense. A number of these 
provisions are repealed by recommendation 
of the Department of Defense under section 
602(bX2XD) of the Goldwater-Nichols De- 
partment of Defense Reorganization Act of 
1986 (Public Law 99-433; 10 U.S.C. 111 
note), which directed the Secretary of De- 
fense to recommend to Congress whether 
certain requirements for reports, notifica- 
tions, or studies should be retained, modi- 
fied, or repealed. Other provisions are re- 
pealed to conform to section 602(c) of the 
Goldwater-Nichols Act, which terminated 
various statutory reporting requirements. 

Following is an analysis of each section of 
title I. In the case of those sections effecting 
a repeal in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Defense under 
section 602(b)(2)(D) of the Goldwater-Nich- 
ols Act, the analysis gives a rationale for 
each repeal. No rationale is given for a 
repeal conforming to the termination of a 
reporting requirement by section 602(c) of 
the Goldwater-Nichols Act, or for a clerical 
amendment ancillary to any repeal. 

Section 101 


Section 101 repeals provisions in title 10, 
United States Code. 


Paragraph (1)(A) of section 101 repeals 10 
U.S.C. §117, which requires the Secretary 
of Defense to make an annual report to the 
Committees on Armed Services and on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and House of 
Representatives on the readiness of the 
military forces of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). The information in 
this report is generally redundant with in- 
formation available to Congress in other 
documents, such as the report required by 
section 1002(d) of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1985 (Public Law 
98-525; 98 Stat. 2575) and the Annual Pos- 
ture Statements submitted by the Secretary 
of Defense and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The report under 10 U.S.C. 
§117 becomes even more unnecessary in 
light of section 202(1X B) of the bill, which 
amends the Department of Defense Author- 
ization Act, 1985, to expand the reporting 
requirement in section 1002(d) to cover addi- 
tional selected indicators of NATO capabil- 
ity. 

Paragraph (1X B) of section 101 strikes out 
the item relating to 10 U.S.C. 5117 in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
2 of title 10. 

Paragraph (2) (A) of section 101 amends 10 
U.S.C. § 127 by striking out the reference in 
subsection (a) to subsection (c). 
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Paragraph (2)(B) of section 101 strikes out 
subsection (c) of 10 U.S.C. § 127. Subsection 
(c) requires the Secretary of Defense to 
submit a quarterly report to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services and on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives on the expenditure of funds for emer- 
gency or extraordinary purposes under sub- 
sections (a) and (b). 

Paragraph (3) of section 101 strikes out 
the last sentence of 10 U.S.C. $ 673(b). This 
sentence requires the Secretary of Defense 
to report at least annually to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives on policies and 
procedures to ensure equitable treatment 
for the involuntary call to active duty of 
members of the Ready Reserve. 

Paragraph (4)(A) of section 101 strikes out 
10 U.S.C. $ 2006(eX3). Section 2006(eX3) re- 
quires the Department of Defense Educa- 
tion Benefits Board of Actuaries to report 
to the President and Congress, at least once 
every four years, on the status of the De- 
partment of Defense Education Benefits 
Fund and to recommend such changes as 
are necessary to protect the public interest 
and maintain the Fund on a sound actuarial 
basis. 

Paragraph (4XB) of section 101 redesig- 
nates paragraph (4) of 10 U.S.C. $ 2006(e) as 
paragraph (3). 

Paragraph (5)(A) of section 101 amends 10 
U.S.C. $2113(j) by striking out the refer- 
ence to paragraph (2) in paragraphs (1) (B), 
(C), and (E). 

Paragraph (5)(B) of section 101 strikes out 
10 U.S.C. $2113(jX2). Section 2113(jX2) re- 
quires the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
formed Services University of the Health 
Sciences to notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives in advance of certain ar- 
rangements involving cooperative enter- 
prises with the Henry M. Jackson Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Military Medi- 
cine or with other nonprofit entities. 

Paragraph (5XC) of section 101 redesig- 
nates paragraphs (3), (4) and (5) of 10 
U.S.C. $2113(j) as paragraphs (2), (3), and 
(4), respectively. 

Paragraph (6) of section 101 strikes out 10 
U.S.C. § 2208(k). Section 2208(k) requires 
the submission of annual reports to the 
President and Congress on working-capital 
funds in the Department of Defense. These 
reports duplicate information in the State- 
ment of Financial Conditions, Standard 
Forms 220 and 221, filed annually with the 
Department of the Treasury by each of the 
military departments. The information so 
filed is publicly available. The report re- 
quired by $2208(k) does not provide addi- 
tional information which effects the over- 
sight of working-capital funds. 

Paragraph (7X A) of section 101 repeals 10 
U.S.C. $ 2216. Section 2216 requires the Sec- 
retary of Defense to make an annual report 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives which 
identifies and explains, for each budget ac- 
count for the current fiscal year and the 
two preceding fiscal years, variances be- 
tween amounts appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense to offest anticipated infla- 
tion and amounts estimated, as of the date 
of the report, to be needed to offset antici- 
pated inflation. The Department of Defense 
routinely reports on the current status of 
programs and makes the information avail- 
able independently of the requirement in 
$ 2216. 

Paragraph (7)(B) of section 101 strikes out 
the item relating to 10 U.S.C. $ 2216 in the 
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table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
131 of title 10. 

Paragraph (8) of section 101 strikes out 10 
U.S.C. § 230 7d). Section 2307(d) prohibits 
the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration from 
exercising authority to make certain ad- 
vance contractual payments in excess of 
$25,000,000, unless they give prior notifica- 
tion to the Committee on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Paragraph (9)(A) of section 101 repeals 10 
U.S.C. § 2357, which requires the Secretaries 
of the military departments to submit a 
semiannual report to Congress on all con- 
tracts for research or devlopment made 
during the preceding six months which 
exceed $50,000. The same information is 
maintained by the Federal Procurement 
Data Center and is publicly available. 

Paragraph (9)(B) of section 101 repeals 10 
U.S.C. § 2359, which requires the Secretary 
of Defense to give Congress an annual noti- 
fication with detailed information on any 
employee of a federal contract research 
center whose compensation from the United 
States exceeded the basic pay for level II of 
the Executive Schedule. 

Paragraph (9)(C) of section 101 strikes out 
the items relating to 10 U.S.C. §§ 2357, 2359 
in the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 129 of title 10. 

ph (10) of section 101 strikes out 
10 U.S.C. § 2367(c). Section 2367(c) prohibits 
the use of Department of Defense appro- 
priations to operate new federally funded 
research centers without a prior report to 
Congress. The report duplicates material 
available under Office of Procurement 
Policy Letter 84-1, which requires three no- 
tices over a 90 day period in both the Com- 
merce Business Daily and the Federal Reg- 
ister before establishing a new federally 
funded research and development center. 
Notices given under this administrative pro- 
cedure have resulted in numerous inquiries 
by members of Congress, which indicates 
that the procedure is adequate to keep Con- 
gress informed. 

Paragraph (11) of section 101 strikes out 
10 U.S.C. § 2388(d). Section 2388(d) requires 
the Secretaries of the military departments 
to report to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives the terms of contracts for storage, 
handling, and distribution of liquid fuels 
and the names of the contractors. 

Paragraph (12)(A) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. § 2394a by redesignating subsec- 
tion (bX1) as subsection (b). 

Paragraph (12)(B) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. $ 2394a by striking out subsection 
(b)(2). Subsection (bX2) requires the Secre- 
tary of Defense to submit to the Committee 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives a report at least bienni- 
ally on studies on the use of solar and other 
renewable forms of energy to meet the 
needs of the Department of Defense. 

Paragraph (13XA) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. § 2401 by deleting the require- 
ment, in subsection (b), for the Secretaries 
of the military departments to notify the 
Committees on Armed Services and on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and House of 
Representatives before contracting for the 
long-term lease of a vessel or aircraft or for 
the provision of a service through use by a 
contractor of a vessel or aircraft. This noti- 
fication requirement apparently arose out 
of concern that, under previous tax law, the 
rental cost of the lessee government agency 
did not represent the entire cost of the ar- 
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rangement to the Government because the 
lessor received tax benefits. However, with 
the elimination of such tax benefits under 
recent laws, the Department of Defense be- 
lieves that the rationale for the congression- 
al notification is no longer valid. 

Paragraph (13)(B) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. § 2401 by striking out subsection 
(e). Subsection (e) specifies certain informa- 
tion that must be provided in a request to 
Congress for authorization for certain leases 
of aircraft or naval vessels including an 
analysis by the Secretary of Defense which 
compares the cost of the Government of the 
lease (including lost tax revenues) with the 
cost of direct procurement. Subsection (e) 
also provides that, after submission of this 
analysis to Congress, the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall report to 
Congress on their evaluation of the analysis. 
The rationale for striking out § 2401(e) is 
the same as in the above analysis for para- 
graph (13XA); which eliminates the notifi- 
cation requirement in $ 2401(b). 

ph (13XC) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. § 2401 by redesignating subsection 
(f) as subsection (e). 
h (14XA) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. $2404 by striking out subsection 
(d). Subsection (d) requires the Secretary of 
Defense to notify Congress whenever he has 
exercised his authority to waiver provisions 
of law that govern the formation, terms and 
conditions, and performance of contracts 
for the procurement of petroleum by the 
Department of Defense. 

Paragraph (14XB) amends 10 U.S.C. 
$2404 by redesignating subsection (e) as 
subsection (d). 

ph (15XA) amends 10 U.S.C. 
$2431 by striking out subsection (b). Sub- 
section (b) requires the Secretary of De- 
fense to submit a supplemental report or 
notification to Congress before procuring 
specified weapon systems. The Department 
of Defense believes that the annual report 
on these weapon systems required by sub- 
section (a) of $ 2431 currently provides com- 
prehensive data, including information pro- 
vided in the supplemental reports under 
subsection (b), and is sufficient for congres- 
sional oversight. Further, while the annual 
report is used extensively by Congress for 
source documentation, it does not seem that 
similar use is made of the supplemental re- 
ports. 

Paragraph (15)(B) of section 101 amends 
to U.S.C. § 2431 by striking out the refer- 
ence in subsection (c) to reports required to 
be submitted under subsection (b). 

Paragraph (15XC) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. § 2431 by redesignating subsec- 
tions (c) and (d) as subsections (b) and (c), 
respectively. 

Paragraph (16)(A) of section 101 repeals 
10 U.S.C. § 2455, which requires the Secre- 
tary of Defense to submit annual progress 
reports to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
i on cataloging and standardizing sup- 
plies. 

Paragraph (16XB) of section 101 strikes 
out the item relating to 10 U.S.C. § 2455 in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 145 of title 10. 

Paragraph (17) of section 101 strikes out 
the last sentence of 10 U.S.C. $ 2672a(b). 
This sentence requires the Secretaries of 
the military departments to give notice to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives before 
&cquiring an interest in land, the acquisition 
of which is not provided for in a military 
construction authorization act. 
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Paragraph (18XA) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. $2675 by redesignating $ 2675(a) 
as § 2675. 

Paragraph (18XB) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. $2675 by striking out subsection 
(b). Subsection (b) provides that the Secre- 
taries of the military departments may not 
exercise their authority under the section to 
acquire certain real property by lease in a 
foreign country unless they make prior noti- 
fication to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

Paragraph (19XA) of section 101 repeals 
10 U.S.C. $ 2706, which requires the Secre- 
tary of Defense to submit annual progress 
reports to Congress on environmental resto- 
ration at military facilities. 

Paragraph (19XB) of section 101 strikes 
out the item relating to 10 U.S.C. § 2706 in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 160 of title 10. 

Paragraph (20) of section 101 strikes out 
10 U.S.C. § 2779(bX4). Subsection (b)(4) re- 
quires the Secretary of Defense to report to 
Congress annually on funds that were ap- 
propriated by subsection (bX2) for the pur- 
pose of eliminating losses in military con- 
struction or expenses of family housing 
caused by fluctuations in the exchange 
rates of foreign currencies. All funds appro- 
priated for that purpose by § 2779(b)(2) 
have been obligated and expended. More re- 
cently, funds were appropriated for the 
same purpose by section 121 of the Military 
Construction Appropriations Act, 1987 (as 
enacted in Public Law 99-591; 100 Stat. 
3341-293 and in Public Law 99-500; 100 Stat. 
1783-293). Section 121 also prescribes an 
annual report by the Secretary of Defense 
to Congress on all transfers made to or from 
the appropriation. The reporting require- 
ment in section 121 supersedes that in 10 
U.S.C. § 2779(b)(4). 

Paragraph (21) of section 101 strikes out 
10 U.S.C. $2805(bX3). Sections 2805(b)(3) 
prohibits the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments from exercising their authority 
to carry out minor construction projects to 
relocate certain activities from one installa- 
tion to another, unless they notify the ap- 
propriate congressional committees in ad- 
vance. The Department of Defense believes 
that the notification requirement in 
§ 2805(b)(3) is unnecessary because it is sub- 
sumed in more stringent notification re- 
quirements imposed by provisions in annual 
appropriations acts, such as section 107 of 
the Military Construction Appropriations 
Act, 1988 (as enacted in Public Law 100-202) 
and section 107 of the Military Construction 
Appropriations Act, 1987 (as enacted in 
Public Law 99-591; 100 Stat. 3341-292 and in 
Public Law 99-500; 100 Stat. 1783-292). 
These provisions require notification to the 
Committees on Appropriations before using 
funds appropriated in those Acts to transfer 
or relocate any activity from one installa- 
tion to another. 

Paragraph (22)(A) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. § 2834 by striking out subsection 
(b). Subsection (b) prohibits the Secretaries 
of the military departments from exercising 
their authority to execute agreements 
under which the Secretary of State provides 
housing in foreign countries for personnel 
of the military departments assigned to 
those countries, unless the Secretaries of 
those departments give prior notification to 
the appropriate congressional committees. 
The information in these notifications du- 
plicates that in budgets submitted to Con- 
gress. 
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Paragraph (22)(B) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. § 2834 by redesignating subsection 
(c) as subsection (b). 

Paragraph (22XA) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. § 2854 by striking out the refer- 
ence in subsection (a) to subsection (b) and 
by redesignating § 2854(a) as § 2854. 

Paragraph (23XB) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. § 2854 by striking out subsection 
(b). Subsection (b) prohibits the Secretaries 
of the military departments from exercising 
their authority to repair or replace damaged 
or destroyed military facilities if the cost of 
repair or replacement would exceed that for 
a minor military construction project, 
unless they give prior notification to the ap- 
propriate congressional committees. Such 
repairs and replacements do not increase 
real property inventory or reflect any 
changes in stationing or force structure. Ac- 
cordingly, the Department of Defense be- 
lieves that notification of these repairs and 
replacements are of little use to Congress. 

Paragraph (24) of section 101 strikes out 
the last sentence of 10 U.S.C. §4314. This 
sentence requires the Secretary of the Army 
to report annually to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives on the awarding of degrees 
of master of military art and science to 
graduates of the United States Army com- 
mand and General Staff College. 

Paragraph (25)(A) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. §6956 by striking out subsection 
(a). Subsection (a) requires the Secretary of 
the Navy to notify each member of Con- 
gress annually of any vacancy that will 
occur at the United States Naval Academy 
in the following year for which the member 
is entitled to nominate candidates. 

Paragraph (25XB) of section 101 amends 
10 U.S.C. §6956 by redesignating subsec- 
tions (b), (c), and (d) as subsections (a), (b), 
and (c), respectively. 

Paragraph (26)(A) of section 101 repeals 
10 U.S.C. $7217. Section 7217 requires the 
Secretary of the Navy to submit an annual 
report to Congress on appropriations for 
the Department of the Navy for the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

Paragraph (26)(B) of section 101 strikes 
out the item relating to 10 U.S.C. $7217 in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 631 of title 10. 

Paragraph (27) of section 101 strikes out 
10 U.S.C. $7308(c). Section 7308(c) provides 
that the Secretary of the Navy may not use 
his authority to transfer an obsolete or cap- 
tured naval vessel to a state or nonprofit or- 
ganization unless prior notice is given to 
Congress. 

Paragraph (28) of section 101 strikes out 
the last sentence of 10 U.S.C. $7309(b). This 
sentence prohibits the President from exer- 
cising his authority to contract for construc- 
tion of a vessel or certain major components 
thereof in a foreign shipyard, unless the 
President gives prior notice to Congress. 


Section 102 


Section 102 strikes out the last sentence of 
32 U.S.C. §314(d). This sentence requires 
the Secretaries of the Army and the Air 
Force to submit abstracts to Congress each 
year of the reports that are sent to the Sec- 
retaries by the state adjutants general of 
the National Guard. 

Section 103 

Section 103 repeals provisions in title 37, 
United States Code. 

Paragraph (1) of section 103 strikes out 37 
U.S.C. $8$301ate), 301c(e). Section 301at(e) re- 
quires the Secretary of Defense to submit 
an annual report to Congress on the pay- 
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ment of aviation career incentive pay to cer- 
tain members of the uniformed services. 
Section 301c(e) requires the Secretary of 
Defense to submit an annual report to Con- 
gress on the payment of submarine duty in- 
centive pay to certain members of the Navy. 

Paragraph (2) of section 103 strikes out 
the last sentence of 37 U.S.C. $303a(c). This 
sentence requires the Secretary of Defense 
to report biennially to Congress on special 
pay for health professionals. 

Paragraph (3) of section 103 strikes out 37 
U.S.C. §306(f). Section 306(f) requires the 
Secretary of Defense to make a report to 
Congress for any year in which special pay 
is paid under $306 to certain officers per- 
forming critical duties of unusual responsi- 
bility. 

Paragraph (4)(A3) of section 103 amends 
37 U.S.C. $308b by striking out subsection 
(e). Subsection (e) requires the Secretary of 
Defense to submit a report to Congress 
every three months on the payment of reen- 
listment bonuses to members of the Select- 
ed Reserve of the Ready Reserve. 

Paragraph (4)(B) of section 103 amends 37 
U.S.C. §308b by redesignating subsections 
(f) and (g) as subsections (e) and (f), respec- 
tively. 

Paragraph (5XA) of section 103 amends 37 
U.S.C. § 308c by striking out subsection (e). 
Subsection (e) requires the Secretary of De- 
fense to submit a report to Congress every 
three months on the payment of enlishment 
bonuses to members of the Selected Reserve 
of the Ready Reserve. 

Paragraph (5)(B) of section 103 amends 37 
U.S.C. § 308c by redesignating subsection (f) 
as subsection (e). 

Paragraph (6) of section 103 strikes out 37 
U.S.C. $310(d). Section 310(d) requires the 
Secretary of Defense to report annually to 
Congress on the administration of payment 
of hostile fire or imminent danger pay to 
members of the uniformed services under 
$310. 

Paragraph (A) of section 103 amends 37 
U.S.C. $ 312b by striking out subsection (c). 
Subsection (c) requires the Secretary of the 
Navy to make an annual report to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives on the pay- 
ment of bonuses to individuals who agree to 
participate in officer naval nuclear propul- 
sion plant training. 

Paragraph (7)(B) of section 103 amends 37 
U.S.C. $312b by redesignating subsection 
(d) as subsection (c). 

Paragraph (8)(A) of section 103 amends 37 
U.S.C. § 312c by striking out subsection (d). 
Subsection (D) requires the Secretary of the 
Navy to make an annual report to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives on the pay- 
ment of bonuses to certain officers qualified 
for naval nuclear propulsion plant service. 

Paragraph (8)(B) of section 103 amends 37 
U.S.C. $ 312c by redesignating subsection (e) 
as subsection (d). 

Paragraph (9) of section 103 strikes out 
the last sentence of 37 U.S.C. § 1008(a). This 
sentence requires the President to submit 
an annual report to Congress on the ade- 
quacy of pay and allowances for members of 
the uniformed services. This report is not 
used as a basis for decision making on mili- 
tary compensation by either Congress or 
the executive branch. The automatic annual 
military pay raises provided for by law 
eliminated the need for such a report as a 
means of documenting the need for adjust- 
ments in compensation. Further, this report 
is in large part redundant with the report 
submitted to Congress on the quadrennial 
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review of compensation for members of the 
uniformed services, which is required by 
$ 1008(b). 


Section 104 


Section 104 repeals provisions in the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 
3816). 

Paragraph (1XA) of section 104 amends 
$120"(g) of Public Law 99-661 by striking 
out paragraph (3)(C). Paragraph (3X C) pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Defense shall in- 
clude, in the semiannual reports to Congress 
on meeting the goal in 5 1207(a) for award- 
ing defense contracts to minority entities, & 
separate description for blacks, native 
Americans, Hispanics, Asian Pacific Ameri- 
cans, and other minorities of the percentage 
and dollar amounts of contracts awarded 
and the number of entities involved. The re- 
porting requirement in § 1207(g)(3)(C) ne- 
cessitates the generation of a large volume 
of records. These records are not created in 
the normal course of contracting with mi- 
nority organizations, and are much more de- 
tailed than necessary to measure progress 
toward meeting the minority contract award 
goal in § 1207(a). 

Paragraph (1XBX) of section 104 amends 
$1207(g) of Public Law 99-661 by striking 
out paragraph (4)(B). Paragraph (4)(B) pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Defense shall in- 
clude, in the annual reports to Congress on 
meeting the goal in $1207(a) for awarding 
contracts to minority entities, detailed in- 
formation on failures of such entities to per- 
form in accordance with contractual cost 
and technical requirements. The collection 
of such detailed information involves an ad- 
ministratively burdensome and expensive 
review of every minority contract to deter- 
mine if all cost and technical requirements 
have been met. Further, the information 
available is often incomplete, because on 
many contracts the Government has no 
right to obtain information on estimated 
costs to the contractor or on amounts ex- 
pended by the contractor. 

Paragraph (1X BXii) of section 104 amends 
$1207(g) of Public Law 99-661 by redesig- 
nating paragraph (4XC) as paragraph 
(4X B). 

Paragraph (2) of section 104 repeals $ 1362 
of Public Law 99-661. Section 1362 prohibits 
the closure, transfer, or relocation of the 
correctional facilities at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
unless the Secretary of Defense gives 180 
days advance notice to Congress. The De- 
partment of Defense believes that $ 1362 in- 
fringes unduly on the Department's ability 
to manage its resources efficiently. 


Section 105 


Section 105 repeals provisions in the De- 
partment of Defense Authorization Act, 
1986 (Public Law 99-145; 99 Stat. 583). 

Paragraph (1XA) of section 105 amends 
$913 of Public Law 99-145 by striking out 
subsection (b). Subsection (b) requires the 
Secretary of Defense to report to Congress 
each year on establishing and meeting goals 
for making defense procurements that are 
competitive procurements. 

Paragraph (1XB) of section 105 amends 
$913 of Public Law 99-145 by redesignating 
subsection (c) as subsection (b). 

Paragraph (2) of section 105 repeals $ 915 
of public Law 99-145. Section 915 requires 
the Secretary of Defense to report annually 
to Congress on his plan for performing cost 
analyses for major defense acquisition pro- 
grams. 
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Paragraph (3)(A) of section 105 amends 
§ 1456 of Public Law 99-145 by redesignat- 
ing § 1456(a) of § 1456. 

ph (3XB) of section 105 amends 
§ 1456 of Public Law 99-145 by striking out 
subsection (b). Subsection (b) requires the 
Secretary of Defense to report to Congress 
every five years on the status of the domes- 
tic textile and apparel defense industrial 
base. 

Section 106 


Section 106 repeals a provision in the De- 
partment of Defense Authorization Act, 
1985 (Public Law 98-525; 98 Stat. 2492). 

Paragraph (1) of section 106 amends 
$ 1002(d)(2) of Public Law 98-525 by striking 
out subparagraph (A). Subparagraph (A) re- 
quires the Secretary of Defense to make an 
annual report to Congress on the status and 
cost of the United States commitment to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). The Department of Defense be- 
leves that the costs in this report have 
little utility. They obscure the fact that the 
bulk of United States forces have worldwide 
missions, and this makes it analytically mis- 
leading to single out specific costs as being 
attributable solely to membership in NATO. 

Paragraph (2) of section 106 amends 
$1002(dX2) of Public Law 98-525 by redesig- 
nating subparagraphs (B) and (C) as sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B), respectively. 

h (3) of section 106 amends 
§ 1002(dX2) of Public Law 98-525 by striking 
out the reference in subparagraph (a) (as re- 
designated by section 106(2) of the bill) to 
the reporting requirement in “subparagraph 
(A)" and inserting in lieu thereof a refer- 
ence to the reporting requirement in para- 
graph (1)" of § 1002(d). 

Paragraph (4) of section 106 amends 
§ 1002(dX2) of Public Law 98-525 by striking 
out the reference in subparagraph (B) (as 
redesignated by section 106(2) of the bill) to 
a reporting requirement in “subparagraph 
(B)" and inserting in lieu thereof a refer- 
ence to a reporting requirement in sub- 
paragraph (A)“ of $ 1002(dX(2). 


Section 107 


Section 107 repeals $808 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1976 (Public Law 94-106; 10 U.S.C. 
1291 note). Section 808 requires the Secre- 
tary of Defense to submit an annual report 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives on 
any changes in the five year naval ship new 
construction and conversion program. 

Section 108 


Section 108 strikes out the last sentence of 
$506(d) of Public Law 91-441 (50 U.S.C. 
1518). This sentence provides that an imme- 
diate report should be made to Congress if a 
chemical or biological warfare agent is dis- 
posed of without having first been made 
harmless, where such disposal is accom- 
plished in an emergency to save human life. 

Section 109 


Section 109 strikes out the last two sen- 
tences of the first section of Public Law 85- 
804 (50 U.S.C. 1431). These sentences pro- 
hibit an agency that exercises national de- 
fense functions from using its emergency 
authority to make certain procurements 
without regard to contract laws, unless 
there is an advance notification to the Com- 
míttees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

Section 110 


Section 110 strikes out $802(e) of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1981 (Public Law 96-418; 10 U.S.C. 2431 
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note). Section 802(e) requires the Secretary 
of Defense to make an annual report to the 
Committees on Armed Services and on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and House of 
Representatives on assistance provided by 
the Secretary, under § 802, to communities 
near MX Missile System sites or near the 
East Coast Trident Base and to the states in 
which those communities are located. 
Section 111 


Section 111 repeals provisions in the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations Act, 
1986 (as contained in section 101(b) of 
Public Law 99-190 (99 Stat. 1185)). 

Paragraph (1) of section 111 strikes out 
the clause in § 8005(j) of Public Law 99-190 
that requires the Secretary of Defense to 
notify Congress before obligating funds to 
pay for an unusual cost overrun incident to 
overhaul, maintenance, or repair for a ship 
inducted into an industrial fund activity or 
contracted for in a prior fiscal year. 

Paragraph (2) of section 111 strikes out 
$8009(d) of Public Law 99-190. Section 
8009(d) requires the Secretary of Defense to 
notify and report to Congress on the use of 
the following authorities: to exempt depart- 
mental funds and contract authorizations 
from the apportionment requirements in 31 
U.S.C. $1512; to provide for the cost of an 
airborne alert as an expense that is except- 
ed, under 41 U.S.C. $ 11(a), from the restric- 
tion that a Government procurement may 
be made only when authorized by law or 
under an &dequate appropriation; and to 
provide for the cost of an increase in the 
number of members of the armed forces, 
beyond the number for which funds are ap- 
propriated, as an excepted expense under 41 
U.S.C. $ 11(a). 

Section 112 


Section 112 repeals provisions in § 18 of 
the Military Selective Service Act (50 U.S.C. 
App. 468). 

ph (1XA) of section 112 amends 
§ 18(a) of the Military Selective Service Act 
by striking out a clause in the first sentence. 
This clause prohibits the President from 
using his authority under the sentence to 
order a private facility to sell certain arti- 
cles to the armed forces, unless the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have received ad- 
vance notice. 

Paragraph (1XB) of section 112 amends 
§ 18(a) of the Military Selective Service Act 
by striking out the second sentence. This 
sentence provides guidance in computing 
the amount of advance notice that must be 
given to congressional committees under the 
clause in § 18(a) that is stricken out by sec- 
tion 112(1)(A) of the bill. 

Paragraph (2XA) of section 112 amends 
§ 18(h) of the Military Selective Service Act 
by redesignating subsection (h)(1) as subsec- 
tion (h). 

Paragraph (2XB) of section 112 amends 
§ 18(h) of the Military Selective Service Act 
by striking out paragraph (2). Section 
18(hX2) provides that the President shall 
make semiannual reports to Congress on 
the share of United States steel production 
that he has required producers to make 
available to individuals or firms under 
$ 18(h) for use in filling military orders for 
steel products. 

Section 113 


Section 113 repeals $ 309 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 
2099). Section 309 requires the President to 
make an annual report to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
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tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
of the Senate on the impact of offsets on 
United States defense preparedness and on 
selected aspects of the United States econo- 
my. Reports submitted recently under $ 309 
have shown that the impact of foreign mili- 
tary sales offsets on defense exports and 
overall exports is slight. 
Section 114 


Section 114 strikes out $ 514(e) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2321h(e)). Section 514(e) requires the Presi- 
dent to report to Congress whenever United 
States defense articles valued at more than 
$10,000,000 are used abroad during any 
fiscal year to create a new war reserve stock- 
pile or add to an existing stockpile for a for- 
eign country. With regard to countries that 
are not members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), the report 
under $514(e) duplicates information that 
is provided to Congress for its use in setting 
the annual ceiling on stockpiling under 
$514(bX1). Further, based on the lack of 
congressional inquiries arising from the re- 
porting requirement under $514(e) during 
the past 10 years, the Department of De- 
fense believes the requirement to be of 
minimal utility at best. 


Section 115 


Section 115 repeals a provision in $ 910 of 
the Water Resources Development Act of 
1986 (33 U.S.C. 2287). 

Paragraph (1) of section 115 amends $ 910 
of the Water Resources Development Act of 
1986 by striking out subsection (b). Subsec- 
tion (b) requires the Secretary of the Army 
to submit an annual report to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works of 
the Senate on planning, engineering, and 
design by the Chief of Engineers for water 
resources development projects. This report 
duplicates information provided in support 
of the budget. 

Paragraph (2) of section 115 amends $ 910 
of the Water Resources Development Act of 
1986 by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (b). 


Section 116 


Section 116 repeals $12 of the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1974 (33 U.S.C. 
579). Section 12 requires the Secretary of 
the Army to submit to Congress annually a 
list of civil waterway projects that have 
been authorized for at least eight years 
without any appropriations in the last eight 
years, and which the Secretary determines 
should no longer be authorized. This list es- 
sentially duplicates the one that the Secre- 
tary of the Army must submit to Congress 
under $1001(bX2) of the Water Resources 
Development Act of 1986 (Public Law 99- 
662; 33 U.S.C. 579a(bX2)), which identifies 
water resources projects that have been au- 
thorized, but for which there has been no 
obligation of funds during the preceding 10 
fiscal years. 


Section 117 


Section 117 repeals a provision in $ 221 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1970 (42 U.S.C. 
1962d-5b). 

Paragraph (1) of section 117 amends $ 221 
of the Flood Control Act of 1970 by striking 
out subsection (e). Subsection (e) requires 
the Secretary of the Army to maintain in- 
formation on agreements with local authori- 
ties for construction by the Army of water 
resources projects, and to report annually to 
Congress on the status of those agreements. 
The Department of Defense believes that 
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the excellent record in the performance of 
these agreements makes it unnecessary to 
submit recurring reports on their status; in- 
formation could be provided to Congress in 
response to specific requests. 

Paragraph (2) of section 117 amends § 221 
of the Flood Control Act of 1970 by redesig- 
nating subsection (f) as subsection (e). 


TITLE II—MODIFICATIONS 


Title II amends certain statutory provi- 
sions that require the submission to Con- 
gress or to a committee of Congress of re- 
curring reports, notifications, or studies con- 
cerning the national defense. These amend- 
ments are made by recommendation of the 
Department of Defense under section 
602(bX2XDD) of the Goldwater-Nichols De- 
partment of Defense Reorganization Act of 
1986 (Public Law 99-433; 10 U.S.C. 111 
note), the pertinent requirements of which 
are described in the first paragraph of this 
sectional analysis, under the heading 
"TITLE I—REPEALS", The amendments in 
title II are intended to make the affected 
statutory reports, notifications, and studies 
more meaningful to Congress and to facili- 
tate their preparation by the Department of 
Defense. Following is an analysis of each 
amendment in title II. 


Section 201 


Section 201 amends provisions in title 10, 
United States Code. 

Paragraph (1) of section 201 amends 10 
U.S.C. § 115(bX3XXA) to change from Febru- 
ary 15 to April 1 the date by which the Sec- 
retary of Defense must submit to Congress 
the report recommending the end strength 
for the active armed forces and for the civil- 
ian personnel of the Department of Defense 
for the following fiscal year. This report re- 
flects the President's budget, and often re- 
quires extensive and time consuming revi- 
sions to conform to unforeseen last minute 
changes in the budget. Submission of the 
report on April 1 will allow for orderly prep- 
aration based on availability of more firm 
budget data, and will result in a more com- 
plete and useful document. 

Paragraph (2) of section 201 amends 10 
U.S.C. $662(b) to provide that the report 
which the Secretary of Defense must make 
to Congress at least semiannually on the 
promotion rates of officers in joint duty as- 
signments shall include information on any 
failure of those promotion rates to meet the 
objectives set forth in $ 662(a), and informa- 
tion on what action is taken to prevent fur- 
ther failures. Currently, $662(b) requires 
such information to be provided in the form 
of & separate notification to Congress. In- 
cluding this information in the periodic re- 
ports would place it in the context in which 
it can best be understood, while also reduc- 
ing the number of congressional notífica- 
tions. 

Paragraphs (3) (A) and (B) of section 201 
amend 10 U.S.C. $2215(a), (d) to provide 
that the report which the Secretary of De- 
fense must submit to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives on excess unobligated de- 
partmental funds shall be submitted once a 
year, concurrent with the President's 
budget, rather than three times a year. The 
new timing would ensure that this report on 
excess funds, or savings, coincides with the 
budgetary submission on which the savings 
are premised, thus making the report more 
meaningful. The reduced frequency of the 
report would decrease the administrative 
burden of preparation. 

h (4) of section 201 amends 10 
U.S.C. § 2434(a)(2) so that the Secretary of 
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Defense may grant approval for full-scale 
engineering development, or production and 
deployment, of a major defense acquisition 
program at any time after having submitted 
& manpower estimate of the program to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. Cur- 
rently under § 2434(a)(2) the Secretary must 
withhold such approval until at least 30 
days after submission of the manpower esti- 
mate to the Committees. The requirement 
to wait at least 30 days can result in costly 
delays in the execution of programs. 

ph (5) of section 201 amends 10 
U.S.C. § 2457 (d) to provide that the report 
of the Secretary of Defense to Congress on 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) standardization and interoperabil- 
ity shall be biennial rather than annual. 
This would be consistent with the Depart- 
ment's biennial budget process and would 
provide Congress with ample information 
on NATO standardization and interoperabil- 
ity. 

Paragraph (6)(A) of section 201 amends 10 
U.S.C, $2662(b), to change from $5,000 to 
$25,000 the lower limit of certain real prop- 
erty transactions on which the Secretaries 
of the military departments must report an- 
nually to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. This change in the current threshold 
takes into account inflation occurring after 
it was enacted, and will thus reduce report- 
ing requirements while continuing to pro- 
vide for submission of information to Con- 
gress on the financially more significant 
transactions. 

Paragraph (7) of section 201 amends 10 
U.S.C. $2687(bX1) so that notifications by 
the Department of Defense to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives on certain pro- 
posed closures or realignments of military 
installations would no longer be postponed 
until the submission of a request for author- 
ization of appropriations, but rather would 
be made at any time after the particular 
proposals have been developed. This would 
generally provide for much earlier submis- 
sion of information to Congress and for 
better advance planning to implement the 
proposals. 

Paragraph (8) of section 201 amends 10 
U.S.C. $2853(dX3) to clarify that certain 
limitations on reductions in the scope of 
military construction projects or on in- 
creases in the costs of such projects become 
inapplicable 21 days after the Department 
of Defense has notified the appropriate con- 
gressional committees of such a proposed 
reduction or increase, or when each of the 
committees has indicated approval, which- 
ever occurs earlier. The current statutory 
text does not include the “whichever occurs 
earlier" language, and has sometimes been 
interpreted so that the limitations continue 
to apply long after the 21 day notification 
period, while congressional committees have 
neither indicated approval nor disapproval 
of the proposals. This has caused costly 
delays. 

Section 202 


Section 202 amends provisions in the De- 
partment of Defense Authorization Act, 
1985 (Public Law 98-525; 98 Stat. 2492). 

Paragraph (1) of section 202 amends 
§ 1002(d)(1) of Public Law 98-525 to provide 
that the report which the Secretary of De- 
fense is required to submit to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives on certain muni- 
tions and aircraft shelters for NATO shall 
be & biennial rather than an annual report. 
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Biennial submission would be consistent 
with the Department's budget process, 
would be of sufficient frequency to ensure 
that the report is current, and would reduce 
the administrative burden of preparing the 
report. 

Paragraph (1XB) of section 202 amends 
$1002(dX2) of Public Law 98-525 (as amend- 
ed by section 106 of this bill) by adding a 
new subparagraph (A)(xi). This expands the 
scope of the report on NATO that is made 
biennial by section 202(1)(A) of this bill so 
that the report covers information on se- 
lected indicators of NATO capability in ad- 
dition to those currently listed in subpara- 
graphs (BXi)-(X) of $1002(dX2). The ex- 
panded report would give Congress a more 
complete description of the military status 
of NATO. 

Paragraph (2) of section 202 amends 
$1003(c) of Public Law 98-525 to change the 
timing and frequency of the report on allied 
contributions to the common defense which 
the Secretary of Defense is required to 
submit to Congress. Currently the report 
must be submitted by March 1 of each year; 
this is changed to April 1 of every other 
year. The new timing and frequency would 
be consistent with the Department's bienni- 
al budget process, would continue to ensure 
that the report is current, and would reduce 
the administrative burden of preparing the 
report. 

Section 203 

Section 202 amends § 21(c)(2) of the Arms 
Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2761(cX2)) to 
extend, from 48 hours to five days, the time 
within which the President must report to 
Congress on the existence of or a change in 
status of significant hostilities or terrorist 
acts which may endanger American lives or 
property, and which involve a country in 
which United States personnel are perform- 
ing security assistance functions. More than 
48 hours are generally required to obtain ac- 
curate, complete information and to develop 
prudent assessments of the danger which 
hostilities or terrorist acts may pose to 
American lives or property, and to reach a 
coordinated judgment in the executive 
branch that a report is legally required 
under $ 21(cX2). Extending the time for sub- 
mitting the report would enable more accu- 
rate and comprehensive preparation.e 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 2175. A bill to amend the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act to extend the com- 
pliance date of financial responsibility 
requirements and to establish a na- 
tional program to provide loan guaran- 
tees to small businesses for the closure 
and replacement of underground stor- 
age tanks; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

UNDERGROUND STORAGE TANK POLLUTION 

PREVENTION AND ASSISTANCE ACT 
e Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Underground 
Storage Tank Pollution Prevention 
and Assistance Act. This legislation is 
needed to help small service stations— 
especially those in rural areas—comply 
with Federal underground storage 
tank requirements. 

Mr. President, last week I chaired a 
hearing to  review—among other 
things—the problems that many tank 
owners are having in complying with 
the UST Program. 
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The general sense from the long list 
of witnesses that testified at the hear- 
ing—witnesses with diverse back- 
grounds I might add—is that there are 
serious problems that we must address 
if the UST Program is going to work. 

Let me spend a moment to describe 
the key problems that were on the 
minds of the experts at the hearing, 
and quite frankly on my mind and 
many of my colleagues. 

First, the Underground Storage 
Tank Program is not working as we 
had planned. We envisioned a program 
that would require leak detection first, 
tank upgrade and replacement next 
and financial assurance, in that order. 
Instead, EPA has implemented a pro- 
gram where most underground tank 
owners need insurance even before 
they are required to install leak detec- 
tion equipment. 

The problem is that tank owners 
can’t get insurance until they upgrade 
or replace their tanks or otherwise 
ensure there is no contamination. 
Most insurance companies generally 
require a clean bill of health before 
they will write a policy. Other insurers 
will write policies at sites that may 
have some contamination but the in- 
surance premiums may be as much as 
$15,000 per tank. 

A related problem is that many tank 
owners simply can’t get the money 
they need to clean up prior releases. 
Nor can they get the money needed to 
test their tanks for leaks, or to up- 
grade or replace their tanks. It seems 
that some lenders are unwilling to 
loan money to tank owners out of fear 
of future liability. 

The Petroleum Marketers Associa- 
tion of America sums up the problems 
best, noting that tank owners: “are 
caught in a catch-22 situation in their 
efforts to make the required upgrades 
for their underground storage tanks 
and obtain pollution liability insur- 
ance for their systems * * *. Insurance 
companies are telling marketers they 
must make the upgrades before they 
will be considered for insurance * * * 
[but] insurance companies, fearful of 
what they believe to be potential envi- 
ronmental liability problems, are re- 
luctant to make loans to marketers for 
the necessary upgrades." 

Still another problem is that pollu- 
tion insurance—which will be required 
this April for some tank owners, and 
this October for all others—may not 
be as readily available as we had 
hoped. Although 15 private companies 
offer some form of insurance, and 34 
States have insurance funds, recent 
announcements from the 2 largest in- 
surers of tank insurance—Federated 
Mutual and Petromark—call into ques- 
tion the short-term availability of in- 
surance. 

Federated, has decided to stop writ- 
ing policies in States that have set up 
State insurance funds. And Petro- 
mark, earlier this month learned that 
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it has serious financial problems that 
threatens its existence. As a result, 
Petromark will not sell any new poli- 
cies, at least until its financial prob- 
lems are resolved. 

These two decisions have created a 
new wrinkle in the insurance market. 
One which will make insurance more 
or to get—at least in the short 

rm. 

Mr. President, I have received two 
letters that I ask to be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks that illustrates the difficulty 
tank owners are having. 

Mr. President, we need to help tank 
owners get the money they need to up- 
grade or replace their tank systems so 
they can get pollution insurance—and 
so they can prevent future contamina- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, we are too late to 
prevent leaks at some 200,000 to 
600,000 tanks that are leaking now. 
Many of these tanks are made of un- 
protected bare steel and have already 
corroded. 

In my home State of Montana, one- 
third of the 11,000 tanks are consid- 
ered high risk tanks. They are made of 
uncoated steel and have been around 
for more than 15 years. These tanks 
may be storing millions of gallons of 
petroleum, solvents and other chemi- 
cals that will leak as tanks corrode and 
valves loosen. 

For some communities in Montana 
its already too late. Some tanks are al- 
ready leaking. No one knows for sure 
how many have leaked but tanks at 
250 facilities—presently under State 
investigation—are leaking and con- 
taminating the soil and groundwater. 
In fact, in several communities, the 
municipal water supply wells have 
been closed after being contaminated 
from leaking underground storage 
tanks. 

Mr. President, Montana’s Depart- 
ment of Health and Environmental 
Sciences recently sent my office a 
letter describing real life problems 
that have occurred in several Montana 
communities from leaking  under- 
ground storage tanks. I ask that this 
letter be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, leaking underground 
storage tanks clearly present a very 
real threat to our health and environ- 
ment. We must clean up existing con- 
tamination and protect against new 
leaks. 

Unfortunately, many small business- 
es are fighting an uphill battle to 
comply with the tank requirements we 
have established. If we are to protect 
everyone, and prevent new problems 
from occurring, we must help these 
owners solve their problems. 

The legislation that I am introduc- 
ing today does just that. It will help 
small economically disadvantaged 
businesses meet all of the under- 
ground storage tank requirements. 
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It assures that these businesses— 
convenience stores, mom and pop gas 
stations and others—will be able to 
stay in business. And it assures that 
these businesses will provide first class 
environmental protection to the citi- 
zens that depend on their services. 

The bill ensures this by establishing 
a loan guarantee program. It author- 
izes the EPA to guarantee loans up to 
$200,000, made by lenders, to small dis- 
advantaged businesses. In certain spe- 
cial circumstances, a tank owner could 
even get a grant to offset some of the 
regulatory costs. 

This program should make it much 
easier for small disadvantaged busi- 
nesses to get the financing necessary 
to replace their unprotected bare steel 
tanks with the newest tanks available. 

The funding for this program will 
come from the LUST Trust Fund. As 
my colleagues know, the LUST Trust 
Fund is currently used to clean up 
contamination that has already oc- 
curred. This bill simply allows the 
fund to also be used to guarantee 
loans to small disadvantaged business- 
es so they can replace their tanks 
before they leak. Its like preventive 
medicine. 

The bill also extends the compliance 
date of the financial responsibility re- 
quirements by 1 year. 

Mr. President, it is true that the law 
currently provides EPA with authority 
to suspend enforcement if insurance is 
not available. However, a suspension 
could place some tank owners in a vul- 
nerable position with their creditors. 
Some creditors require compliance 
with all laws and regulations as a con- 
dition for further credit or supplies. 

A suspension of enforcement would 
remove the threat of Government pen- 
alties but tank owners without insur- 
ance would still be out of compliance. 
Therefore, this bill extends the com- 
pliance date rather than suspending 
enforcement. 

There are some who do not believe 
that an extension is needed—that it 
will send a signal that Congress isn't 
serious about requiring insurance. 
Others feel that 6 months is all that is 
needed. Still others argue that one 
year is not enough. 

Let me assure everyone. Congress is 
serious about pollution insurance. 
Tank owners must be financially re- 
sponsible for cleaning up contamina- 
tion from their tanks. However, given 
the current disarray and transition 
within the tank insurance industry I 
am convinced that an extension is 
needed. 

I believe that a 1-year extension 
should provide ample time for more 
insurance to become available. One 
more year should give more States the 
time they need to get their insurance 
funds in place and approved by EPA. 
And it should provide the time for 
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more tanks to be tested, upgraded, or 
replaced so they are more insurable. 

Mr. President, we must move for- 
ward in implementing the Under- 
ground Storage Tank Program. It is 
important to our well-being that we 
do. This bill, will help many tank 
owners get on the right track so that 
we will make real, measured progress. 

Our latest information tells us that 
we have serious health and environ- 
mental problems from leaking under- 
ground storage tanks. But it also tells 
us that we are having serious problems 
with the UST Program itself. That it's 
not working. 

Without this legislation we could 
face even more serious environmental 
problems than we do today. And we 
could face severe economic disruptions 
as well—especially to our small mom 
and pop services. Without this bill, I 
could easily see a situation where 
many small stations close up shop but 
leave behind a huge environmental 


mess. 

This legislation will keep these serv- 
ices open and operating in an environ- 
mentally sound manner. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2175 

Be it enacted in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Sec. 1. (a) SHORT TrTLE.—This Act may be 
cited as the “Underground Storage Tank 
Pollution Prevention and Assistance Act". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 

Sec. 1 Short Title and Table of Contents. 

Sec. 2 Congressional Policy. 

Sec. 3 Definitions. 

Sec.4 Underground Storage Tank Loan 
Guarantee Program. 

Sec. 5 Pollution Prevention. 

Sec.6 Leaking Underground Storage Tank 
Trust Fund Amendment. 

Sec. 7 Compliance Dates. 

CONGRESSIONAL POLICY 


Sec, 2. It is the policy of the Congress to 
assist in the closure and replacement of un- 
derground storage tanks and to assure that 
qualified small businesses are not prevented 
from such efforts due to lack of adequate 
capital. Accordingly, it is the policy of the 
Congress to provide guarantees of loans 
made for such purposes. 

DEFINITIONS 


Src. 3. Section 9001 of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof— 

“(9) the term small business" refers to an 
owner of an underground storage tank who 
owns a single such tank or who owns not 
more than 12 such tanks which are located 
at a single facility, as defined in subpara- 
graph (D) of paragraph (6) of subsection (h) 
of section 9003 of this subtitle. 

“(10) The term “essential community serv- 
ice” refers to an underground storage tank 
or several tanks at a facility which is 
deemed by the agency designated pursuant 
to subsection (b) of section 9002 of this sub- 
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title to be essential to the continued eco- 
nomic viability of the community or area in 
which the tank is located. At a minimum, 
any tank or facility which is currently en- 
gaged in the distribution of petroleum to 
the public and is located more than 50 miles 
from another underground storage tank 
currently engaged in the distribution of pe- 
troleum to the public may be deemed to be 
an essential service.” 

“(11) The term “threatened release" 
refers to a circumstance where, in the judg- 
ment of the Administrator, the failure to 
take corrective action will result in the re- 
lease of petroleum." 


UNDERGROUND STORAGE TANK LOAN GUARANTEE 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 4. Subtitle I of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section— 


"UNDERGROUND STORAGE TANK LOAN 
GUARANTEE PROGRAM 


“Sec. 9011(a) ENCOURAGEMENT OF CLOSURE 
AND REMOVAL.—(1) In order to encourage the 
closure and replacement of underground 
storage, the Administrator is authorized to 
guarantee, and to enter into commitments 
to guarantee, principal and interest on loans 
made by lenders to qualified small business 
concerns, for the purpose of— 

"(A) closure of underground storage 
tanks, consistent with the requirements of 
sections 9003(cX5) and 9004(aX5) of this 
subtitle; and 

"(B) replacement of underground storage 
tanks, consistent with the requirements of 
section 9003te). 

(b) Amounts OF LOAN GUARANTEE.—(1) 
Any guarantee under this section shall 
apply only to so much of the principal 
amount of the loan involved as does not 
exceed 90 percentum of the aggregate cost 
of the activity with respect to which the 
loan is made. 

2) The amount of the guarantee of any 
loan shall not exceed $200,000. 

(3) The aggregate amount of guarantees 
outstanding under this section at any one 
time shall not exceed $100,000,000. 

"(c) TERMS AND CONDITIONS.—Loan guar- 
antees under this section shall be on such 
terms and conditions as the Administrator 
determines, except that a guarantee shall be 
made under this section only if— 

“(1) the loan bears interest at a rate not to 
exceed such annual percent on the principal 
obligation outstanding as the Administrator 
determines to be reasonable, taking into ac- 
count the range of interest rates prevailing 
in the private sector for similar loans and 
risks by the United States; 

“(2) the terms of such loan require full re- 
payment over a period not to exceed 20 


years; 

“(3) in the judgment of the Administrator, 
the amount of the loan (when combined 
with amounts available to the qualified bor- 
rower from other sources) will be sufficient 
to carry out the activity with respect to 
which the loan is made; 

“(4) in the judgment of the Administrator, 
there is reasonable assurance of repayment 
of the loan by the qualified borrower; and 

"(5) the Administrator finds that no other 
reasonable means of financing or refinanc- 
ing is reasonably available to the applicant. 

"(d) PAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL AND INTER- 
EST.—(1) With respect to any loan guaran- 
teed pursuant to this section, the Adminis- 
trator is authorized to enter into a contract 
to pay, and to pay, the lender for and on 
behalf of the borrower the principal and in- 
terest charges which become due and pay- 
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able on the unpaid balance of such loan if 
the Administrator finds that— 

"(A) the borrower is unable to meet prin- 
cipal and interest charges, that it is in the 
public interest to permit the borrower to 
continue to pursue the purposes of the 
project, and that the probable net cost to 
the Federal Government in paying such 
principal will be less than that which would 
result in the event of a default; and 

"(B) the amount of such principal and in- 
terest charges which the Administrator is 
authorized to pay shall be no greater than 
the amount of principal and interest which 
the borrower is obligated to pay under the 
loan agreement. 

“(2) In the event of any default by a quali- 
fied borrower on a guaranteed loan, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to make payment 
in accordance with the guarantee, and the 
Attorney General shall take such action as 
may be appropriate to recover the amounts 
of such payments, including any payment of 
principal and interest under paragraph (1) 
from such assets of the defaulting borrower 
as are associated with the activity with re- 
spect to which the loan was made or from 
any other surety included in the terms of 
the guarantee. 

"(3) Such amounts as may be returned to 
the United States pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be paid to the Leaking Under- 
ground Storage Tank Trust Fund estab- 
lished pursuant to section 9508 of chapter 
98 of subchapter (A) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986, as amended. 

(e) ESSENTIAL SERVICE MAINTENANCE.—(1) 
The Administrator may make a grant to a 
small business, in conjunction with a loan 
pursuant to this section, for up to 50 per- 
cent of the cost of closure and replacement 
of underground storage tanks if the Admin- 
istrator determines that- 

"(A) the small business is an essential 
community service; 

“(B) not less than three private lending 
institutions have declined to provide a loan 
for the closure and replacement of under- 
ground storage tanks as guaranteed pursu- 
ant to this section; and 

“(C) such assistance is in the public inter- 
est. 

„f) Seven YEAR Limit.—No loan guaran- 
tee shall be made, or contracts entered pur- 
suant to this section, after the expiration of 
the 5-year period following the date of en- 
actment of this section. 

"(g) Reports.—The Administrator shall 
submit to the Congress annually upon the 
completion of the appropriate accounting 
period a report describing the financed op- 
erations of the program authorized by this 
section and making such recommendations 
for the improved management of the pro- 
gram as he determines to be appropriate. 

"(h) PLEDGE OF FULL FAITH AND CREDIT OF 
UNITED STATES.— The full faith and credit of 
the United States is pledged to the payment 
of all obligations incurred under this sec- 
tion." 

POLLUTION PREVENTION PROJECTS 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 9003(hX2) of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act is amended by inserting 
in the second sentence after the term re- 
lease" the phrase or threatened release." 

"(b) Section 9003(hX6XA) of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act is amended by inserting 
after the term release“ the phrase or 
threatened release.” 

LEAKING UNDERGROUND STORAGE TANK TRUST 

FUND AMENDMENT 

Sec. 6. Section 9508 of Chapter 98 of Sub- 

chapter A of the Internal Revenue Code is 
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amended by deleting the period at the end 
of subsection (c)(1) and adding at the end 
thereof and the loan guarantee and princi- 
pal and interest payment program author- 
ized by section 9011 of such Act, including 
the payment of administrative expenses in- 


curred in connection therewith”. 
COMPLIANCE DATES 
Sec 7.  CoMwPLiIANCE Date.—Section 


9003(1X(3) of the Solid Waste Disposal Act is 
amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 


“Owners and operators shall be in compli- 
ance with regulations promulgated under 
subsections (c) and (d) of this section not 
later than April 26, 1991 for all petroleum 
marketing firms owning 13-99 underground 
storage tanks at more than one facility, and 
not later than October 26, 1991 for persons 
owning 1-12 underground storage tanks.” 


Frrst NATIONAL BANK, 
Bozeman, MT, February 15, 1990. 
Hon. Max Baucus, 
U.S. Senate, Washington DC. 

DEAR SENATOR Baucus: Mr. John Taggart 
is the owner and operator of the Conoco 
Travel Shop near Bozeman, Montana and 
has been a good customer of this bank for 
many years. 

John and I met today regarding his com- 
mercial loan account with our bank and the 
future of his business. During the course of 
our discussion, I became much more con- 
cerned about the enormous liability we 
lenders have as it pertains to financing of 
retail gasoline stations due to federal laws 
concerning leakage of underground gasoline 
storage tanks. 

As a result of this increased liability we 
lenders are forced to shoulder, I foresee a 
substantial decrease in willingness on the 
part of lenders nationwide, to loan money to 
retail gasoline station operators for testing 
and clean up of their existing locations, con- 
struction of new facilities or remodeling 
their present facilities. I am sure you recog- 
nize that ultimately the consumer and small 
business owner will suffer from this federal 
legislation. 

Max, please understand I am concerned 
about leakage of underground gasoline 
tanks and the contamination of our ground 
water and soil. I believe lenders across the 
nation share my interest in providing the 
necessary loan funds for testing and clean 
up, if our liability is negated or substantial- 
ly eliminated. 

As I see it, Congress has the choice to 
relax the liability we lenders face or drive 
the price of gasoline even higher with sub- 
stantially fewer small business operators 
willing to sell gasoline. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT A. NYSTUEN, 
Vice President. 


INSURETECH, 
INSURANCE TECHNICIANS, INC., 
Billings, MT, February 13, 1990. 
Re pollution liability. 
JOHN TAGGART, 
Conoco Travel Shoppe, 
Huffine Lane, Bozeman, MT. 

Dear JOHN: I've contacted all the compa- 
nies I represent including the one that cur- 
rently writes the insurance on your business 
and I cannot find a market for pollution li- 
ability for you. I have heard of several risk 
retention groups. However, I'm not sure 
they have the financial strength to handle 
such a volatile area of insurance. I've had 
dealings in the past with Federated Insur- 
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ance and their pollution coverage and found 
them to be almost pulling out of the market 
due to such poor loss experience. 

If I hear of a market for pollution, I'll be 
glad to research it for you. At the present 
time, I'm closing my file regarding pollution 
liability for you. 

Best Regards, 
Jim WATSON, CIC. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES, 
Helena, MT, February 22, 1990. 
Re underground storage tank program. 
CLIFF ROTHENSTEIN, 
Aide ot Senator Max Baucus, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. ROTHENSTEIN: Enclosed is some 
material you requested by phone today re- 
garding leaking underground storage tanks 
(USTS) in Montana. I have included a copy 
of a Quarterly Report that we recently sub- 
mitted to EPA that summarizes numbers of 
leaking UST sites for various categories. 
There are currently about 250 leaking UST 
sites that our office is involved with; there 
are approximately 9,700 UST facilities in- 
ventoried in the state. Our office has been 
receiving about 20 to 30 reports of new leak- 
ing UST sites per month in Montana, As I 
mentioned to you on the phone, the leaking 
tank sites range in extent of contamination 
from minor spills/overfills to larger leaks 
that have impacted drinking water supplies 
or caused gasoline vapors to enter buildings. 

Also attached are some excerpts from re- 
ports on several leaking tank sites in Mon- 
tana that cover a variety of impacts. Includ- 
ed are: 

Lewistown; State Fish Hatchery; contami- 
nated groundwater discovered when an 
abandoned UST was removed; located near 
Big Spring which is the municipal water 
supply source for Lewistown. 

Livingston; Tracy's Chevron gasoline pipe- 
line leak; contaminated groundwater and 
caused vapor problems in three business 
buildings in downtown Livingston. 

Judith Gap, groundwater contamination 
that closed down two municipal water 
supply wells resulting from leaking UST. 

Poplar groundwater contamination from 
leaking USTS that entered city sewer lines 
and caused vapor problems in several build- 
ings in Poplar. 

Great Falls; US West Manhole; gasoline 
product entered telephone utility line caus- 
ing vapor and maintenance problems. 

West Glacier; gasoline vapors entering 
several residences in town from unknown 
source. 

Augusta; groundwater contamination that 
impacted several private drinking wells in 
town; source appears to be from several 
leaking USTs. 

In addition, a municipal water supply well 
in Cascade recently was closed down due to 
benzene contamination that may be from a 
leaking UST. A school in Baker had to be 
evacuated approximately two years ago be- 
cause of gasoline vapors that came from a 
nearby service station’s leaking UST. As you 
can see, there are a number of problems 
that can and do result from leaking USTs in 
Montana. 

Please contact me if you have questions or 
need additional information. 

Sincerely, 
Douc ROoGNESS, 
UST Program, 
Corrective Action Manager.e 


By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for him- 
self, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
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CHAFEE, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, and Mr. WILSON): 

S. 2176. A bill to provide better en- 
forcement of the environmental laws 
of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 


POLLUTION PROSECUTION ACT 

e Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, 
today joined by my colleagues, Sena- 
tors LAUTENBERG, CHAFEE, DUREN- 
BERGER, JEFFORDS, and WILSON, I am in- 
troducing legislation designed to 
strengthen the criminal and civil en- 
forcement program at the U.S. Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. Specifi- 
cally, the legislation I am proposing 
would: 

First, increase the number of EPA 
criminal investigators from 47 to 171; 

Second, authorize EPA to hire 50 in- 
vestigators to assist in the develop- 
ment and prosecution of civil cases; 

Third, establish a National Enforce- 
ment Training Institute to train law- 
yers, inspectors, experts and investiga- 
tors in the Nation’s environmental 
laws; 

Fourth, provide that the funding for 
these measures would come from the 
penalties collected by EPA in enforc- 
ing the Nation’s environmental laws. 

During my experience as Attorney 
General of Connecticut, I became 
acutely aware that having tough laws 
and regulations in place is only half 
the battle in achieving compliance 
with our environmental laws. Ensuring 
that the laws are enforced is the 
second critical part of any truly effec- 
tive system of environmental laws. 

One especially important and rela- 
tively new approach to environmental 
enforcement is the use of criminal 
penalties and imprisonment of individ- 
uals who violate our environmental 
laws. 

Attorney General Dick Thornburgh 
recently stressed the importance of 
crinimal prosecution as a means of de- 
terring deliberate non-compliance with 
our environmental laws. He stated: 

With callous disregard for our actions and 
an almost hostile view toward the environ- 
ment, for nearly 200 years we seemed not to 
care and America took a very long journey 
down the road of indiscriminate pollution. 

But now, thankfully, we do care. And even 
though it will take a very long time to undo 
the damage we have done, and even though 
it will be hugely expensive, and even though 
our success will be measured in increments— 
we are on a new course from which we shall 
not retreat. 

Which means that, as a government and 
as a people, we must and will reamin vigi- 
lant. It means, as legal defenders of the 
health of the land, water and air, we must 
and will investigate, prosecute and convict 
polluters. And it means that, as individuals, 
we must never again say, ‘So what?’ to envi- 
ronmental crimes. 

The laws we have enacted are tough. 
Under the Clean Water Act, the oil 
spill legislation passed by the Senate 
and the Clean Air Act provisions 
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passed by the Senate Environment 
and Public Works Committee, a viola- 
tor can go to jail and face large civil 
penalties for each violation. 

But, while the Attorney General’s 
words are tough, the program at EPA 
does not provide enough tools for EPA 
and the Justice Department to follow 
up on these words. The backbone of 
EPA's criminal enforcement program 
is its investigators, who provide EPA 
with the ability to collect evidence 
about environmental violations. Yet, 
unbelievably, EPA only has 47 crimi- 
nal investigators throughout the 
nation—in essence, less than one inves- 
tigator for each State. Some individual 
States have devoted almost that many 
investigators to enforcement of State 
criminal environmental laws. And 
other law enforcement agencies, such 
as the Fish and Wildlife Service, have 
more than four times the number of 
investigators which EPA has. 

In testimony before the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee 
last November, the former head of the 
Justice Department's environmental 
crimes section pointed out the weak- 
nesses in EPA's program created by 
the woefully inadequate number of in- 
vestigators. Currently, he testified, 
cases are investigated by EPA only 
after the violations are discovered and 
the harm is done. This means that 
EPA is always in a reactive posture 
and that few cases are the product of 
reasoned or targeted focus on suspect- 
ed wrongdoing. He testified that, as a 
consequence, EPA’s limited resources 
are not directed toward uncovering 
practices which would provide the 
greatest public exposure and deter- 
rence.” However, with more criminal 
investigators, EPA would be able to 
bring cases that would have greater 
deterrent value than those currently 
being brought. 

I am especially pleased that the pro- 
posal to increase the number of crimi- 
nal investigators and to establish a Na- 
tional Enforcement Training Institute, 
as set forth in this proposed legisla- 
tion, was supported in a resolution to 
the President from the National Dis- 
trict Attorneys Association. 

Even with the scant resources avail- 
able, EPA’s criminal enforcement pro- 
gram has been active in prosecuting 
environmental crimes. Since 1983, 
more than 400 defendants have either 
pled guilty or been convicted of envi- 
ronmental offenses; more than $23 
million in fines have been paid; and 
more than 271 years of jail time have 
been imposed. 

With the proposed increase in the 
number of criminal and civil investiga- 
tors and an increased emphasis on 
training of law enforcement personnel, 
I am hopeful that the enforcement of 
our environmental laws will be 
strengthened and greater compliance 
with the laws will occur. 
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Finally, I believe the proposal to au- 
thorize EPA to hire 50 civil investiga- 
tors will not only strengthen compli- 
ance with our laws, but will do so in a 
cost-effective manner. Investigators 
are used to track down witnesses; they 
also provide critical support for court 
cases. Currently, however, EPA is too 
often required to rely on outside con- 
sultants to only develop cases. As & 
member of the Governmental Affairs 
Committee, I have heard extensive tes- 
timony that EPA's reliance on con- 
tractors is not cost-effective. This leg- 
islation will help ensure that EPA's re- 
liance on outside consultants is de- 
creased. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2176 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Pollution 
Prosecution Act of 1990". 

SEC. 2. EPA OFFICE OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION. 

The Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency (hereinafter referred to 
as the "Administrator") shall increase the 
number of professional criminal investiga- 
tors assigned to its Office of Criminal Inves- 
tigations in fiscal year 1991, and in each of 
the next following 4 fiscal years. The in- 
crease in each such fiscal year shall be at 
least equal to 30 percent of the aggregate 
number of críminal investigators assigned to 
that office during the prior fiscal year. For 
fiscal year 1991, and in each of the next fol- 
lowing 4 fiscal years, the Administrator 
shall provide additional support staff to the 
Office of Criminal Investigations. 

SEC. 3. CIVIL INVESTIGATORS. 

The Administrator, as soon as practicable 
following the date of the enactment of this 
Act, but no later than fiscal year 1991, shall 
hire 50 civil investigators to assist the Office 
of Enforcement and Compliance Monitoring 
in developing and prosecuting civil and ad- 
ministrative actions and carrying out its 
other functions. 

SEC. 4. NATIONAL TRAINING INSTITUTE. 

The Administrator shall, as soon as practi- 
cable but no later than fiscal year 1991, es- 
tablish within the Office of Enforcement 
and Compliance Monitoring the National 
Enforcement Training Institute. It shall be 
the function of the Institute, among others, 
to train Federal, State, and local lawyers, in- 
spectors, civil and criminal investigators, 
and technical experts in the enforcement of 
the Nation's environmental laws. 

SEC. 5. FUND. 

(a) There is established in the Treasury of 
the United States the Pollution Prosecution 
Fund (hereinafter referred to as the 
fund“). 

(b) Commencing with fiscal year 1991, and 
each fiscal year thereafter, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall transfer to the fund an 
amount equal to the greater of (1) 
$10,000,000, or (2) an amount determined by 
the Secretary to be equal to 50 percent of 
all moneys (other than moneys specifically 
earmarked by law for other purposes) de- 
posited in the general revenues of the 
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Treasury during the preceding fiscal year 
from penalties imposed in connection with 
the violation of laws administered by the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

(c) Moneys in the fund shall be available, 
in such amounts as are provided in appro- 
priation Acts, for use in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. Moneys in the fund, 
to the extent determined by the Administra- 
tor to be in excess of the amounts needed 
for purposes of this Act, shall be returned to 
the general revenues of the Treasury. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as reducing or otherwise modifying or limit- 
ing any other authorization for appropria- 
tions available to the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

SEC. 6. AUTHORIZATION. 

For the purpose of meeting the initial 
needs of this Act for fiscal year 1991, there 
is authorized to de appropriated 
810,000,000. 


e Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I join Senator LIEBERMAN in introduc- 
ing the Pollution Prosecution Act of 
1990. This legislation recognizes that 
our environmental laws do not work if 
they are not vigorously enforced. 

The bill aims at enhancing EPA en- 
forcement capabilities in a number of 
ways. First, it increases the number of 
EPA criminal investigators from 47 to 
171. Second, it authorizes EPA to hire 
50 investigators to assist in the devel- 
opment and prosecution of civil cases. 
Third, it establishes a National En- 
forcement Training Institute to pro- 
vide training in the enforcement of 
the Nation's environmental laws for 
Federal, State, and local lawyers, in- 
spectors, civil and criminal investiga- 
tors, and technical experts. 

Provisions in this bill enjoy impor- 
tant support from the National Dis- 
trict Attorneys Association, as was in- 
dicated in their November 1989 resolu- 
tion. This support is not surprising be- 
cause the bill’s author, Senator LIE- 
BERMAN, was himself a distinguished 
law enforcement official in his prior 
position as attorney general of Con- 
necticut. Testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Toxic Substances, Envi- 
ronmental Oversight, and Research & 
Development particularly noted the 
problems caused by understaffing. A 
former Justice Department official 
noted how the number of criminal in- 
vestigators currently available was 
limiting the deterrence capability of 
EPA enforcement. 

Better enforcement training and 
staffing will result in more effective 
implementation of our environmental 
laws. 'The measure seeks to accomplish 
these improvements by using funds de- 
posited in the Treasury from the pen- 
alties collected by EPA in enforcing 
environmental laws. So the goal is to 
enhance enforcement not at the ex- 
pense of other Federal programs, but 
instead from drawing from penalties 
received from violations of environ- 
mental laws. And the bill does this 
without reducing, modifying, or limit- 
ing any other authorization, such as 
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Superfund, for example, available to 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 
The virtue of this approach, as is the 
case with our other Federal environ- 
mental statutes, is that the polluter 
will pay for the costs of responding to 
pollution. 

Mr. President, I believe this legisla- 
tion provides a basis upon which to im- 
prove the Nation’s environmental law 
enforcement, and I look forward to 
working with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut on moving the 
legislation forward.e 
e Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
most pleased to join my good friend 
from  Connecticut—Senator LIEBER- 
MAN—and my good friends from the 
Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, Senators LAUTENBERG, 
DURENBURGER, 2nd JEFFORDS—as well 
as my good friend from California— 
Senator WiLson—in introducing legis- 
lation today that would greatly 
strengthen the ability of our Govern- 
ment to enforce the many statutes we 
have enacted to protect our environ- 
ment. 

This bill addresses a pressing need 
by ensuring that the Environmental 
Protection Agency will be equipped 
with the resources to continue our 
progress as a Nation toward a cleaner 
and safer environment. 

Mr. President, I am proud to say 
that many Senators have joined with 
me over the years to enact a great 
number of statutes designed to protect 
the environment. As one recent exam- 
ple, I recall the overwhelming vote by 
which the Senate overrode a Presiden- 
tial veto of the Water Quality Act of 
1987. In addition, of course, we have 
enacted the Superfund Amendments 
of 1986, the Hazardous and Solid 
Waste Amendments of 1984, and a 
host of other laws on behalf of envi- 
ronmental, otection. 

But one important fact can not be 
overlooked in this avalanche of well- 
intentioned environmental legislation. 
That fact is that enforcement of these 
statutes is the essential ingredient in 
ensuring that the statutes have their 
desired effect. We can pass all the en- 
vironmental legislation we want, but 
the effect will be trivial unless the 
EPA has the tools to enforce the re- 
ee contained in the legisla- 
tion. 

All of which brings me to the bill we 
introduce today. This bill goes to the 
heart of the environmental enforce- 
ment effort. It contains several specif- 
ic provisions that will significantly en- 
hance the ability of the EPA and 
other Government agencies to ensure 
compliance with the environmental 
statutes. 

Specifically, the bill would accom- 
plish the following: 

First, it would increase from 50 to 
175 the number of investigators em- 
ployed by the EPA to pursue criminal 
violations of the environmental laws. 
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By so doing, it would significantly in- 
crease the ability of the EPA to discov- 
er and to punish those who deliberate- 
ly flout the requirements of the law. 

Second, it would authorize the EPA 
to hire an additional 50 investigators 
to focus on civil violations of environ- 
mental statutes. 

Third, it would direct the EPA to es- 
tablish a national enforcement train- 
ing institute to educate Federal, State, 
and local inspectors, experts, investi- 
gators, and lawyers in the most cur- 
rent and effective methods of pursu- 
ing violations of the environmental 
statutes. 

In addition, the bill provides that 
funding for these worthwhile objec- 
tives would be derived from penalties 
collected by the EPA from persons and 
companies that are proved to have vio- 
lated the environmental statutes. In 
this fashion, the bill directs that fines 
collected for environmental harms are 
directed back into the effort to redress 
such harms. 

Mr. President, this bill merits the 
strong support of my colleagues, and I 
invite them to join with me in seeing 
that it is enacted into law.e 


By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for him- 
self, Mr. Levin, Mr. KoHr, Mr. 
CoHEN, Mr. PELL, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. GRASSLEY, and 
Mr. DASCHLE): 

S. 2177. A bill to improve the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information 
relating to the supply of winter heat- 
ing fuels, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for him- 
self, Mr. Levin, Mr. KoHr, Mr. 
CoHEN, Mr. PELL, Mr. GRASS- 
LEY, and Mr. DASCHLE): 

S. 2178. A bill to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to establish a Fed- 
eral criminal offense for illegal cre- 
ation of a fuel shortage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for him- 
self, Mr. Levin, Mr. KoHL, Mr. 
CoHEN, Mr. PELL, Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. CoNRAD, and Mr. 
DASCHLE): 

S.J. Res. 261. Joint resolution 
making dire emergency supplemental 
appropriations for low income home 
energy assistance; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

LEGISLATION RELATIVE TO THE HOME HEATING 
FUELS CRISIS 
e Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, 
about 12 million households in Amer- 
ica heat their homes with heating oil; 
millions more use propane. When un- 
usually cold weather hit this past De- 
cember, many of those families found 
themselves scrambling to get fuel to 
keep warm, and they were forced to 
pay top dollar to get it—up to four 
times higher than usual in some areas. 
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Families and some businesses were hit 
hard, and many households relying on 
government energy assistance con- 
fronted a painful choice of heating 
their homes or putting food on the 
table. 

On January 16, 1990, the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee held a hear- 
ing on the home heating fuels crisis. 
Representatives from the Energy De- 
partment and Justice Department, as 
well as the oil industry and consumer 
groups, testified. Following up on in- 
formation we received at that hearing, 
Senator Levin and I have prepared 
three pieces of legislation that we be- 
lieve will help deal with the after- 
shocks of this year's crisis and reduce 
the risk of a similar predicament oc- 
curring in the future. 

The first bill would require the De- 
partment of Energy to establish rec- 
ommended minimum inventory levels 
for No. 2 distillate—heating oil and 
diesel fuel—propane fuel, and natural 
gas for each winter heating season and 
report on the adequacy of the Nation's 
inventories at the start of the season. 
This year, preseason stocks of distil- 
late were at historic lows, the culmina- 
tion of nearly a decade-long decline in 
inventories, and stocks of propane 
were so low that there were shortages 
in a number of places. Low inventories 
contributed to the dramatic rise in 
prices in December. Our bill would re- 
quire the Energy Information Admin- 
istration to publish weekly prices and 
inventories of these fuels on a State- 
by-State, regional and national basis. 
If actual inventories fall below recom- 
mended review, the Secretary of 
Energy would have to notify the Presi- 
dent, Congress, and State energy of- 
fices for affected States. Finally, the 
bill would require the Department of 
Energy to conduct a study on the use 
of interruptible natural gas contracts, 
which require large industrial users to 
switch from gas to heating oil or other 
fuels when demand for gas is extreme- 
ly high. Witnesses at the hearing sug- 
gested that interruptible natural gas 
customers added considerably to the 
strain on the heating oil and propane 
markets in December and contributed 
to the steep price increases. 

The second bill would make it a Fed- 
eral offense for anyone to create a fuel 
shortage with the intent to raise prices 
or restrict competition. It would also 
authorize the Attorney General to ini- 
tiate & civil action for injunctive or 
monetary relief, including treble dam- 
ages. Our bill, which is modeled on à 
State statute, differs from existing 
antitrust laws because it would apply 
to a single individual or company and 
would not require concerted action or 
a conspiracy. 

Finally, we are introducing a com- 
panion bil to the House dire energy 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions bill—H.J. Res. 455—for the Low 
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Income Home Energy Assistance Pro- 
gram [LIHEAP]. LIHEAP is a pro- 
gram that works. It is a lifeline to fam- 
ilies who are struggling to get by. Wit- 
nesses at the hearing testified that, be- 
cause of the cold snap and high prices 
early this winter, many housholds 
have already exhausted their benefits 
and will be unable to heat their homes 
as the winter wears on. The bill would 
provide an additional $300 million to 
replenish depleted LIHEAP funds, an 
important step in view of this winter’s 
problems, and the administration’s 
proposed 25 percent cut in LIHEAP 
funding for fiscal year 1991. 

As the weather gets warmer, we 
should not let the events of this 
winter slip from memory without 
taking meaningful steps both to help 
those in need and to prevent the same 
thing from happening a few years 
down the road. We can take those 
steps by acting on this legislation.e 
@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague, Senator 
LIEBERMAN, and the rest of our cospon- 
sors in introducing legislation to ad- 
dress the dramatic rise in the price of 
home heating fuel this past December. 

For thousands of families in Michi- 
gan and other parts of the Midwest 
and Northeast, the frigid tempera- 
tures of December 1989 will be remem- 
bered as a financial nightmare. As fast 
as the termperatures dropped, fuel 
prices rose, until many people were 
faced with the bitter reality of choos- 
ing between feeding their families or 
heating their homes. 

The price of home heating oil and 
propane gas in Michigan in the month 
of December increased 35 to 40 per- 
cent. This dramatic price increase, 
coupled with a substantial increase in 
the amount of these products used be- 
cause of the severe cold spell, resulted 
in some Michigan residents seeing 
heating bills that had almost doubled 
over last year’s bills. 

Lyle and Betty Hudson of Cedarville, 
MI, sent my office four of their recent 
heating bills to show the outrageous 
increase in the cost of propane. Seeing 
the actual bill gives you a real feeling 
for what it is like to be on the receiv- 
ing end of this price increase. Mr. 
Hudson was charged $.75 per gallon 
for his propane on September 1, 1989. 
He was charged $.95 per gallon just 1 
week later, September 8, 1989—an in- 
crease of almost 40 percent in 1 week. 
On December 1, 1989, he was charged 
$.97 per gallon and then on January 2, 
1990, 1 month later, he was charged 
$1.32 per gallon. That’s a 77-percent 
increase over September 1. Let me tell 
you, he’s mad. He understands that 
there will be some increase in price be- 
cause of the severe weather, but he 
can’t understand a 77-percent increase 
in 4 months, and neither can I. 

The Governmental Affairs Commit- 
tee held a hearing last month to find 
out the cause for these price increases 
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and to consider ways to prevent the re- 
occurrence of such a nightmare. The 
legislation that we are introducing 
today, if passed, would implement an 
early warning system for future fuel 
crises, deter any person from manipu- 
lating the fuel supply in order to in- 
crease fuel prices by adding a new 
criminal sanction for such conduct, 
and, finally, provide immediate relief 
for those families that were hardest 
hit by the sudden rise in fuel prices. 

To accomplish these legislative 
goals, Mr. President, we are introduc- 
ing three separate bills. First, we are 
introducing a bill which would require 
more monitoring and information 
from the Department of Energy 
[DOE], so we can be apprised on a 
weekly basis about the status of oil 
and propane prices and supplies. We 
must take whatever action we can to 
prevent or minimize the possibility of 
a price increase like the one we saw 
this winter. We can’t control the 
weather, but we can have better man- 
agement and tighter control over our 
oil supplies and, therefore, our oil 
prices. 

This bill would require DOE to rec- 
ommend specific preseason inventory 
levels for home heating oil and pro- 
pane and advise the President, Con- 
gress and State governments when the 
inventory levels fall below the DOE 
recommended levels. Currently, DOE 
takes no position on the recommended 
inventory level. We need DOE to be 
more aggressive in assessing the ade- 
quacy of the heating oil and propane 
fuel inventory. DOE is in an excellent 
position to determine just what an 
adequate preseason inventory is and 
thereby set a goal or standard for the 
industry to meet. 

Second, Mr. President, we are intro- 
ducing a bill which would make it 
easier for the Justice Department to 
bring a price-gouging case. This bill 
would make it a new crime to individ- 
ually manipulate fuel supplies in order 
to increase prices. Under this new stat- 
ute, the Attorney General would not 
have to prove collusion or conspiracy 
amongst companies; the act of one in- 
dividual or company alone would be 
enough. Any violation of this statute 
could result in a criminal penalty of 
$250,000 or 5 years in prison, or both 
and the possibility of triple damages in 
a civil suit. 

Finally, we are introducing a joint 
resolution which would appropriate an 
additional $300 million for this year’s 
nearly exhausted Low Income Home 
Energy Assistance Program. On Janu- 
ary 8, 1990, 17 governors from the 
Northeast and Midwest regions of the 
country wrote to President Bush 
urging him to seek additional funding 
for this program and stating that such 
an increase is essential.“ Many States 
are running out of money, including 
my home State of Michigan. And this 
is a program that serves our neediest 
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families—families with incomes aver- 
aging $7,000 a year nationally and 
$5,500 a year in Michigan. 

Mr. President, this legislation is not 
the complete answer to our home fuel 
pricing problems, but it is an impor- 
tant and worthwhile step we can take 
right now. We will continue our work 
to develop legislation to establish a 
home heating oil and propane gas re- 
serve system, either held by the Feder- 
al Government or required of the pri- 
vate oil companies. Establishing a spe- 
cific reserve seems to be the best 
hedge against a disastrous period like 
last December.e 
@ Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to join my colleagues in 
introducing this resolution making 
dire emergency supplemental appro- 
priations for the Low Income Home 
Energy Assistance Program. 

Since its inception, LIHEAP has pro- 
vided essential heating and cooling as- 
sistance to millions for poor families. 
It has helped them keep warm during 
the winter and cool during the 
summer. In States with extreme tem- 
peratures like North Dakota, some re- 
cipients could not survive without this 
aid. 

But despite the fact that so many 
children, elderly, and their families 
depend on this important program, 
LIHEAP has been subjected to repeat- 
ed budgetary assaults during the past 
several years. Because of this, only 
about one-third of those eligible for 
assistance are receiving it. 

Many LIHEAP-eligible households 
are forced to do without heat at some 
point during the winter when funds 
are not available. For example, the 
National Low Income Energy Consor- 
tium reported that 28 percent of all 
poor or near poor U.S. households re- 
ported that because they were unable 
to pay their utility and fuel bills, they 
were without heat for 1 or more days 
during the winter of 1986-87. And 
LIHEAP funding has continued to de- 
crease since 1987. 

From the $1.83 billion level in 1987, 
LIHEAP funding has now decreased to 
$1.39 billion. And for the coming year, 
President Bush has proposed to cut 
back LIHEAP to $1.05 billion. 

The inadequacy of LIHEAP funding 
has been apparent for years. Yet many 
have refused to acknowledge the prob- 
lem. For example, one survey showed 
that 21 of 49 States were forced to cut 
heating benefits due to the fiscal year 
1988 cuts. Nineteen States reduced the 
number of households served; 17 elimi- 
nated or reduced the use of LIHEAP 
funds for weatherization—something 
that would save money in the long 
run; and 28 States used oil overcharge 
funds to supplement LIHEAP. In this 
last group of States, two-thirds were 
forced to reduce program services. 
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And what was the reaction? In fiscal 
year 1989 LIHEAP was cut from $1.53 
billion to $1.38 billion. 

Finally this past year we were able 
to stop the steady erosion in LIHEAP 
appropriations. But then came the 
record cold temperatures of December, 
depleting LIHEAP funds to their cur- 
rent levels. 

The Washington Post on February 
20 ran an article entitled “In Cold 
Spell, U.S. Heating Assistance Be- 
comes A Lifesaver.” That article told 
the story of several families, and the 
indispensable nature of LIHEAP to 
them. It mentioned one family in par- 
ticular that ran out of heating oil 
during December. When the schools 
were closed by the cold weather, the 
family’s five children had to huddle 
around a wood stove. The family had 
to pile bales of hay around the base of 
their farmhouse to insulate the pines. 

While the temperature during the 
last several weeks has been milder, the 
fact remains that the cold December 
weather severely depleted LIHEAP 
funding reserves. It is imperative that 
Congress act to restore those funds 
now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled ‘The 
LIHEAP Squeeze: Budget Cuts Hurt 
Program” from October of last year be 
printed in the Record immediately 
after my statement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE LIHEAP SQUEEZE: BUDGET Cuts Hurt 

PROGRAM 

The past few years have been difficult for 
our national legislators as they struggle 
with the federal budget. Lawmakers face in- 
creasing pressure to reduce the deficit 
which eventually means that some good 
programs will experience budget cuts. Add 
the influence of the savings and loan bail- 
out, the proposed multi-billion dollar anti- 
drug campaign and the message is clear— 
the budget is being stretched to the limit. 

In this political climate, many programs 
are in a funding squeeze. Some are in more 
trouble than others, however, because of 
the number of years they have been subject 
to the budget knife. One such plan which 
has taken more than its share of funding 
cuts is the Low Income Home Energy Assist- 
ance Program (LIHEAP). In fact, funding 
has been in a steady decline since 1985 when 
appropriations peaked at $2.1 billion. Since 
then, funding has dropped by one-third to 
$1.38 billion this year. 

In human terms this means that many 
low income, handicapped and elderly Ameri- 
M may not be able to pay their energy 

In monetary terms, budget cuts may 
signal potential increases in energy costs to 
all customers. LIHEAP has paid a portion of 
the energy bill of those customers who may 
otherwise be unable to pay. And just like 
any other business, the energy utility must 
include uncollectible accounts in the cost of 
business, resulting in increases in the over- 
all cost of energy. 

For these reasons, the decline in LIHEAP 
funding is of concern to the nation's natural 
gas and electric providers. 
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In 1990, LIHEAP will need to be reauthor- 
ized by Congress. Many energy industry 
leaders will be looking at this activity as an 
opportunity to strengthen support for the 
program. A renewed commitment to 

is necessary because as federal sup- 
port decreases, the future of this valuable 
energy assistance program is in jeopardy. 
A VALUABLE PROGRAM IN JEOPARDY 


A crisis is developing because of a $700 
million drop in LIHEAP funds in four years. 
As a result of this decline, benefits to mil- 
lions of homes have been reduced and 
nearly half a million have seen them totally 
disappear. 

Food, water and a warm, dry shelter are 
essential elements to human existence. Pre- 
historic man thrived on freshwater streams 
and a fire to warm the cave and cook the 
food. 

Society has evolved and people with vary- 
ing standards of living will debate today's 
essentials for human existence. But regard- 
less of the outcome, the most basic human 
needs will remain the same—food, water and 
shelter. 

Throughout time a segment of each socie- 
ty has been less fortunate than the rest. In 
most cases, benevolent citizens have sought 
ways to provide the essentials to people in 
need. 

One such essential is, of course, warmth. 
Home heating is certainly a basic require- 
ment in our area of the country and in 1979, 
President Carter developed a concept to pro- 
vide heating assistance to needy people. 
Called the Low Income Home Energy Assist- 
ance Program (LIHEAP), the plan has been 
providing an essential human need to mil- 
lions of Americans. 

In 1989, 5.8 million households received 
heating assistance from LIHEAP with bene- 
fits ranging from $51 to $458 per household. 
The program benefits low income, handi- 
capped, the elderly and other people truly 
in need by paying a portion of their energy 
bills. Typically, LIHEAP recipients have 
annual incomes under $6,000 with the pro- 
gram covering about 22 percent of their 
energy costs. 

Now the program's future is in question. A 
crisis is developing because LIHEAP has 
been victim of a steady decline in funding 
since 1985. Program funds have dropped 
$700 million in the past four years. As a 
result of this 33 percent cut, benefits to mil- 
lions of homes have been reduced and 
nearly half a million people have seen 
LIHEAP benefits totally disappear. 

But, funding problems have always been a 
part of LIHEAP. Even when money for this 
income-based, block grant program was at 
its highest, it was never adequate to serve 
all eligible households nor even pay more 
than a portion of their energy costs. As a 
result, further budget cuts will slice deeply 
into the program. Currently, regular 
LIHEAP benefits reach only 5.8 million 
households, just 25 percent of the 24 million 
households eligible nationwide according to 
the National Consumer Law Center. 

Many states have looked to various solu- 
tions to resolve the budget shortfall. Some 
have raised eligibility criteria so fewer low 
income households qualify. Other states 
have simply reduced benefits across the 
board. Still others have opened the program 
later or closed it before the heating season 
ended. 

From a LIHEAP perspective, in recent 
years our area has been more fortunate 
than others due to the mild winters we have 
experienced. In 1988, our winter was 10 per- 
cent warmer than normal and in 1987, it was 
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20 percent warmer than normal. This 
warmer weather, plus the decline and stabi- 
lization of energy costs, has masked the full 
impact of the past LIHEAP funding cuts. 
But, area utility leaders warn that a normal 
winter will put many additional low income 
consumers in jeopardy and a severely cold 
winter could very well bring about a crisis 
situation as benefits are lowered and pro- 
gram participation is cut back. 

In 1990, LIHEAP will need to be reauthor- 
ized. Utility companies along with national 
energy and consumer associations will be 
using the reauthorization proceedings as a 
platform to discuss the benefits of the pro- 
gram. Clearly, LIHEAP has been a valuable 
tool to help millions of needy families meet 
a basic human need. 

As we approach the 1990s, solutions to 
budget deficit problems while retaining pro- 
grams which benefit the needy will not only 
challenge our creativity but will serve to 
define our nation’s social conscience. 


Low Income Home Energy Assistance Program Funding 


Allocation by State 
[In millions] 

Fiscal years— Differ- 

ence 

State from 

1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 oy 
Montana 15.2 8E 5 " A $13 $102 $5.0 
North Dakota 166 158 122 110 56 
South Dakota 134 7 ii $ 99 90 44 
Wyoming...... 6.2 $$ 46 41 21 


Federal funding of LIHEAP in our region 
has decreased about 33 percent in four 
years. This is in spite of the fact that our 
region has extremely cold winters and high 
levels of energy usage. Since the typical 
LIHEAP recipient resides in substandard 
housing without appropriate weatherization 
construction and considering the average 
LIHEAP recipient has an annual income of 
under $6,000—the cost of energy is a sub- 
stantial portion of that family's budget. 

In recognition of the impact declining 
LIHEAP funding would have on our region, 
the program has received substantial sup- 
port from our congressional delegation. In a 
gesture of bi-partisan support, the majority 
of the Senators and House members from 
our region signed a Dear Colleague" letter 
urging full funding of LIHEAP. 


Federal funding of LIHEAP 
Fiscal year: 


For fiscal year 1990, the House of Repre- 
sentatives authorized a LIHEAP appropria- 
tion of $1.4 billion. The Senate decreased 
the appropriation and approved a budget of 
$1.278 billion. The approved bill is now in 
conference committee where it is expected 
that congressional leaders will “split the dif- 


ference.” LIHEAP supporters have been 
seeking approval of the House appropria- 
tion of $1.4 billion which represents last 
year's funding level plus inflation. Across 
the board cuts to fund the administration's 
drug program as well as other reductions for 
deficit control reasons may be an additional 
complication to the LIHEAP appropration. 
Congress has cited the availability of oil 
overcharge funds as justification for previ- 
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ous funding reductions. Oil overcharge 
funds were collected from oil companies as a 
penalty for violating retail price controls 
imposed in the 1970s. Many states have used 
these funds to offset LIHEAP cuts but the 
funds are now nearly exhausted. A survey 
conducted by the National Consumer Law 
Center and funded by the Department of 
Energy, revealed the 95 percent of oil over- 
charge funds had been allocated. In fact, 
this year when the administration proposed 
a reduced LIHEAP appropriaiton, the avail- 
ability of oil overcharge funds was not indi- 
cated as a resource as was done in previous 
years.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 364 
At the request of Mr. GoRE, the 
name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. KoHr] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 364, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to increase the 
amount of the earned income tax 
credit, to make credit for dependent 
care expenses refundable, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 619 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. LIEBERMAN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 619, a bill to authorize 
the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity to es- 
tablish a memorial to Martin Luther 
King, Jr. in the District of Columbia. 
S. 874 
At the request of Mr. Forp, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Simon] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
874, a bill to establish national voter 
registration procedures for Presiden- 
tial and congressional elections, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1430 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Conrap] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1430, a bill to enhance 
national and community service, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1675 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. SARBANES] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1675, a bill to provide finan- 
cial assistance for teacher recruitment 
and training, and for other purposes. 
S. 1695 
At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1695, a bill to provide financial assist- 
ance to conduct agricultural research 
and to commercialize such research, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 1751 
At the request of Mr. Gorton, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. BINGAMAN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1751, a bill to prohibit 
the use of refrigerated motor vehicles 
for the transportation of solid waste, 
to prohibit the use of cargo tanks in 
providing motor vehicle transportation 
of food and hazardous materials, and 
for other purposes. 
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S. 1850 
At the request of Mr. Conrap, the 
name of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. GoRTON] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1850, a bill to require seques- 
tration for a fiscal year if the actual 
deficit for the preceding fiscal year ex- 
ceeds the target by more than 
$10,000,000,000. 
S. 1853 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
names of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. WIRTH], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kerry], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOoLLINGS], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
COCHRAN], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Brpen], the Senator from Virgin- 
ia [Mr. Ross], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1853, a bill 
to award a Congressional Gold Medal 
to Laurence Spelman Rockefeller. 
S. 1865 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. BINGAMAN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1865, a bill to require the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States to review and report on the ef- 
fectiveness and fairness of agency poli- 
cies and procedures for distributing 
Federal research funds. 


S. 1974 
At the request of Mr. HARKIN, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS] and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. PRES- 
SLER] were added as cosponsors of S. 
1974, a bill to require new televisions 
to have built-in decoder circuitry. 
S. 2006 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
names of the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. JEFFORDS] and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. DECoNcINI] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2006, a bill to es- 
tablish the Department of the Envi- 
ronment, provide for a global environ- 
mental policy of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 


S. 2021 

At the request of Mr. Dore, the 
name of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. GoRTON] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2021, a bill to amend title 11, 
United States Code, to ensure that the 
bankruptcy laws are not used to pre- 
vent restitution to, or recovery of, 
failed financial institutions. 

S. 2039 

At the request of Mr. COCHRAN, the 
names of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. LIEBERMAN], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Packwoop], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI] were added as cosponsors of S. 
2039, a bill to improve the quality of 
student writing and learning, and the 
teaching of writing as a learning proc- 
ess in the Nation's classrooms. 
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S. 2056 

At the request of Mr. HARKIN, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. RrEGLE] and the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. MaTSUNAGA] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2056, a bill to 
amend title XIX of the Public Health 
Service Act to provide grants to States 
and implement State health objectives 
plans, and for other purposes. 


S. 2083 

At the request of Mr. Kerry, the 
names of the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. SanBANES], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN] were added as cosponsors of S. 
2083, a bill to bring about a negotiated 
end to the war in El Salvador, and for 
other purposes. 


8. 2114 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. CoNRAD] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 2114, a bill to promote 
excellence in American mathematics, 
Science, and engineering education; en- 
hance the scientific and technical lit- 
eracy of the American public; stimu- 
late the professional development of 
Scientists and engineers; provide for 
education, training, and retraining of 
the Nation's technologists; increase 
the participation of women and mi- 
norities in careers in mathematics, sci- 
ence, and engineering; and for other 
purposes. 

S. 2158 

At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
names of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN] and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 2158, a bill to direct the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
to promulgate regulations to require 
that an individual telephoning the 
Social Security Administration has the 
option of accessing a Social Security 
Administration representative in a 
field office in the geographical area of 
such individual, and for other pur- 
poses. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 224 

At the request of Mr. BYRD, the 
names of the Senator from California 
[Mr. WiLsoN], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Bumpers], and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Ms. MIKULSKI] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 224, a joint resolu- 
tion to designate the month of May 
1990 as National Trauma Awareness 
Month." 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 234 

At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. ExoN], was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 234, a 
joint resolution to amend one of the 
reservations under which the United 
States consented to and participates in 
the Delaware River Basin Compact. 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 240 
At the request of Mr. Brncaman, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DECoNciNI], was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
240, a joint resolution designating the 
week of June 10, 1990, through June 
16, 1990, as “Multiple-Use Sustained- 
Yield Week." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 248 
At the request of Mr. BOSCHWITZ, 
the names of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Burns], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Lucan], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. D'Amato], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Cocx- 
RAN], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Nunn], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. KasTEN], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. DeConcin1], the Senator 
from California [Mr. WiLsoN], the 
Senator from Kansás [Mr. DoLE], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. SvMMs], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. LIE- 
BERMAN], the Senator from Maryland 
(Ms. MIKULSKI], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. HEINZ], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Bonn], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. GLENN], and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER], were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 248, a joint 
resolution to designate the month of 
September 1990 as “International Visi- 
tor's Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 251 
At the request of Mr. RiEGLE, the 
names of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. JEFFORDS], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. NICKLES], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. CHAFEE], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Fow ter], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Boscuwitz], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. HarcH], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. BOND], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN], were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 251, a joint 
resolution designating Baltic Free- 
dom Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 258 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
names of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. BIDEN], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SANFORD], and the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. DoMENICI], 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 258, a joint resolu- 
tion to authorize the President to pro- 
claim the last Friday of April 1990 as 
“National Arbor Day." 
SENATE RESOLUTION 206 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. BINGAMAN], was added as a co- 
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sponsor of Senate Resolution 206, a 
resolution to establish a point of order 
against material that earmarks re- 
search moneys for designated institu- 
tions without competition. 


SENATE RESOLUTION  249—AU- 
THORIZING THE USE OF THE 
HART SENATE OFFICE BUILD- 
ING ATRIUM ON MARCH 5, 1990 


Mr. FORD submitted the following 
resolution; which was ordered held at 
the desk by unanimous consent: 

S. Res. 249 

Resolved, That the Western Kentucky 
University Choir under the sponsorship of 
Senator Ford is authorized to use the Hart 
Senate Office Building Atrium on March 5, 
1990 for a musical performance beginning at 
approximately 12:30 p.m. and ending at 1:00 
p.m. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


CLEAN AIR ACT AMENDMENTS 


BOSCHWITZ AMENDMENT NO. 
1261 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 1630) to amend 
the Clean Air Act to provide for at- 
tainment and maintenance of health 
protective national ambient air quality 
standards, and for other purposes, as 
follows: 

On page 587, after line 23, add the follow- 


WATER QUALITY OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Sec. 703. (a) The Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey (hereafter referred to in this sec- 
tion as the Director“) shall conduct a study 
of the water quality of the Mississippi 
River. 

(b) In conducting such study, the Director 
shall consult with, and request the assist- 
ance of, the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Environmental Protection Agency, 
the United States Army Corps of Engineers, 
and appropriate States. 

(c) The Director shall enter into a plan- 
ning period during which he shall consult 
with such Federal agencies and States to de- 
velop a framework for the study. The 
framework for the study shall be completed 
within 120 days following the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(d) The Director shall report the results 
of such study, together with his findings 
and recommendations, to the Congress on 
or before December 1, 1992. 

(e) There is authorized to be appropriated 
$2,000,000 to carry out the study authorized 
by this section. 

On page 159, immediately after the item 
“Sec. 702. Stratospheric ozone and global 
climate protection.” add “Sec. 703. Water 
quality of the Mississippi River.". 
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NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that a hearing before the Mineral Re- 
sources Development and Production 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources has 
been rescheduled. 

The hearing originally scheduled for 
2 p.m. on Wednesday, March 7, 1990, 
has been rescheduled for Friday, 
March 9, 1990, at 1 p.m. in room 366 of 
the Dirksen Senate Office Building in 
Washington, DC. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony concerning S. 1908 and 
H.R. 737, legislation to amend the 
Stock Raising Homestead Act, and S. 
1805, legislation to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to reinstate oil 
and gas lease LA 033164. 

Those wishing to submit written 
statements for the hearing record 
should write to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, U.S. 
Senate, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, room 364, Washington, DC 20510. 
For further information, please con- 
tact Lisa Vehmas of the subcommittee 
staff at (202) 224-7555. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs will be hold- 
ing an oversight hearing on Wednes- 
day, February 28, 1990, beginning at 9 
a.m., in 484 Russell Senate Office 
Building on the fiscal year 1991 
budget for Indian programs. 

Those wishing additional informa- 
tion should contact the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs at 224-2251. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the public that 
the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging has scheduled a hearing on mar- 
keting abuses in the Medigap insur- 
ance industry. 

The hearing will take place on 
Wednesday, March 7, 1990, beginning 
at 9 a.m. in room 628 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building in Washington, 
DC. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Portia Mittelman, staff director at 
(202) 224-5364. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Committee on Agri- 
cuture, Nutrition, and Forestry will 
hold a hearing on Wednesday, March 
21, 1990, to receive testimony for the 
1990 farm bill. The hearing will be 
held at 9:30 a.m. in room 332 of the 
Senate Russell Office Building. For 
further information, please call Bob 
Young of the committee staff at 224- 
5207. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Research, of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry, will hold a hearing on March 22, 
1990, on S. 2108, the Organic Foods 
Production Act of 1990. The hearing 
will be held at 9:30 a.m. in room 332 of 
the Senate Russell Office Building. 
For further information, please call 
Kathleen Merrigan of the committee 
staff at 224-5207. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on International Trade of 
the Committee on Finance be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on February 26, 1990, at 2 p.m. 
to hold a hearing to evaluate progress 
thus far in the negotiations to open 
the Japanese forest products market, 
and explore trade retaliation should 
the talks fail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, NATIONAL 

PARKS AND FORESTS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, National 
Parks and Forests of the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate, 2 p.m., February 26, 
1990, to receive testimony on two 
major provisions of H.R. 987, the 
House-passed Tongass reform legisla- 
tion: section 104(e), provisions relating 
to fisheries protection and buffer 
zones; and title III, provisions relating 
to the designation of additional wilder- 
ness areas on the Tongass National 
Forest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Monday, February 26, 1990, to hold 
hearings on the abuses in Federal stu- 
dent aid programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
FAMILY POLICY 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Social Security and 
Family Policy of the Committee on Fi- 
nance be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on February 
26, 1990, at 10 a.m. to hold a hearing 
on the Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills Training Program, an education 
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and training program created through 
the Family Support Act of 1988. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


HIGHER TECHNOLOGY 
TERRORISM 


e Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I was invited to speak to a meet- 
ing of anti-terrorism experts at the 
FBI Academy in Quantico, VA. The 
threat of international, state-spon- 
sored terrorist attacks in the United 
States is of serious concern to me. 
Many experts in this area agree that 
there is a need for the United States 
to be much better prepared to defend 
itself against sophisticated terrorists 
exploiting high technology to attack 
us here at home. The Senate should 
be doing more to draw attention to 
this threat to our security. 

I ask that my remarks to this semi- 
nar be printed in the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM: THE THREAT TO 

THE UNITED STATES 


(Remarks by Senator Patrick Leahy) 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure 
to participate in this seminar on the threat 
of high technology terrorism to the United 
States. 

This is a subject of special concern to me. 
In the summer and fall of 1988, I held two 
hearings specifically on high tech terrorism 
and the risks it poses to the United States. 
One of my main witnesses was Buck Revell, 
of the FBI. 

In our first hearing we reviewed the 
nature and scope of the threat. What we 
heard from all our witnesses was sobering. 

There was a consensus that it is only a 
matter of time before international terror- 
ism strikes us at home. And these terrorists 
are not likely to be “down at the heels” 
fringe radicals. They will be well supported 
by terrorist states like Libya, Iran, Iraq and 
Syria. 

There was also wide agreement that when 
it comes here, international terrorism is 
likely to be much more sophisticated in its 
3 and weapons than we have seen to 

te. 

I have seen nothing in the eighteen 
months since those hearings to alter these 
conclusions, 

The second hearing concentrated on how 
prepared we are to cope with this high tech 
terrorism threat. We looked at some illus- 
trative high tech terrorism scenarios, and 
worked through how the Administration 
would deal with them. 

Despite some important steps inside the 
Executive branch to improve intelligence 
collection, strengthen coordination and do 
contingency planning, I came away from 
those hearings deeply concerned that we 
were not yet ready as a government to deal 
with a terrorist threat directed against us. 

Let me cite just one example. 

We looked at a hypothetical scenario in 
which the US Government had intelligence 
that terrorists were planning to shoot down 
an American airliner in revenge for the acci- 
dental destruction of the Iranian Airbus by 
the USS Vincennes in the Persian Gulf. 
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I pressed the Administration witnesses on 
how we would handle such advance intelli- 
gence. Would we go public and alert the 
traveling public, with all the likely hysteria 
that would cause? Or would we withhold 
the information to prevent panic? 

The ambiguous, evasive nonresponses 
made me uneasy. I was concerned that the 
Government in fact was not thinking 
through how we would respond to this kind 
of situation. I feared this might be sympto- 
matic of a broader unwillingness to face up 
to the hard policy dilemmas inherent in pre- 
paring for international terrorism aimed di- 
rectly at us. 

And within three months, that scenario 
happened for real. 

In December 1988, using a sophisticated, 
difficult-to-detect device in a tape recorder, 
terrorists destroyed Pan American flight 
103 over Lockerbie, Scotland. Scores of 
Americans and others died. 

In the Pan Am 103 case, the U.S. Govern- 
ment did have certain forewarning of a ter- 
rorist threat aimed at an American airline, 
and using just the type of device which blew 
up Pan Am 103. Yet, confusion, uncertainty 
and bureaucratic caution prevailed in that 
case, as it did in the discussion before my 
committee in September 1988. 

I do not want to dwell on that tragedy. 
But, I hope you and your colleague are now 
trying to think through this particular 
problem of a workable public information 
policy on terrorist threats. 

The point I want to make is that despite a 
lot of talk and a lot of planning, the failure 
to have a workable public information 
policy about terrorism underscores that we 
still have not got ourselves truly ready for 
what is likely to be a major long term threat 
to the security of the United States. 

We offer an inviting, highly vulnerable 
target to the sophisticated international ter- 
rorist. 

The United States is a society totally de- 
pendent on interlocking networks and nodes 
for communications, transportation, energy 
transmission, financial transactions, and es- 
sential government and public services. Dis- 
ruption of key nodes by terrorists could 
cause havoc, untold expense, and perhaps 
even mass deaths. 

We are, in the jargon of the trade, a 
“target-rich environment.” 

As my hearings revealed in 1988, the ex- 
perts in the FBI, DoE, FEMA, the State De- 
partment and other agencies are aware of 
this vulnerability, accept the probability of 
international terrorism seeking to exploit 
technology against us, and are doing what 
they can to deter, defeat and recover from 
such attacks. Important actions are being 
taken at the working level in the key agen- 
cies in contingency planning for nuclear, bi- 
ological and chemical terrorism incidents. 

For example, I am impressed by the joint 
task forces of national, state, and local law 
enforcement, intelligence and emergency re- 
sponse agencies which have been formed 
under FBI leadership. 

It is also very significant that the FBI, 
DoE, FEMA and other agencies now assign 
a high priority to preparing for a nuclear 
terrorist incident. Work is also being done 
to prepare for what is probably far more 
likely, a major terrorist action involving 
chemical or biological agents. 

Coordination, collection and sharing of in- 
telligence, pooling of resources, both at the 
national and local level, and contingency 
planning are vastly improved over the last 
five years. 
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So, I do not want to convey the impression 
that we in Congress believe little is being 
done. Merely that not enough is being done. 

However, as one who has taken more than 
a passing interest in this subject, I have to 
stress that I do not yet feel we are ready 
pyschologically to cope when international 
terrorism hits us at home. The mishandling 
of the Lockerbie tragedy is a warning sign. 

Despite a lot of rhetoric—which we do not 
even hear much anymore—I sense that 
many political leaders in this country do not 
seriously believe there is a real and present 
danger of international terrorism in the 
United States. 

Given our national predilection for being 
energized by what is in the news today, 
maybe this complacency is understandable. 
Through a combination of luck and skill 
and hard work by the FBI and other agen- 
cies, we have thus far had only relatively 
minor international terrorism incidents at 
home. 

But, to think luck and skill will protect us 
indefinitely is to live in a fool's paradise. 

I think there really is dangerous compla- 
cency at the highest levels of our govern- 
ment on this terrorism issue. The pressure 
we saw two years ago from the Reagan Ad- 
ministration to work with the Congress to 
forge a strong policy to deal with interna- 
tional terrorism at home is no longer there. 

When international terrorism strikes 
here, I do not think it will be limited to a 
pipe bomb here or a shooting there, It will 
be state sponsored terrorists, supported and 
abetted by intelligence services, national 
treasuries, embassies and diplomatic pouch- 
es. They will strike at us in ever more so- 
phisticated, high tech attacks, exploiting 
our vulnerabilities and threatening mass de- 
struction. Their aim will be to force changes 
in our foreign policy or to humiliate us, or 
to seek revenge. 

So, I welcome discussions like this one 
today. More planning, more coordination, 
and more work by the experts is certainly 
necessary, and I commend you for it. 

But I would feel a lot more comfortable if 
I saw real national leadership in pushing for 
more resources, more high level policy 
debate, and more sustained attention to the 
international terrorist threat.e 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FOUNDING OF THE 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, the year 
1990 marks an important milestone for 
my State and for the Nation. 1990 is 
the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

The UMW’s history is inextricably 
linked with America’s progress. During 
the latter part of the last century, 
America was blessed with a booming 
industrial expansion. Providing the 
fuel for this expansion became an 
urgent priority. Deep in the bowels of 
the Earth men toiled, picking, shovel- 
ing, and blasting at walls of coal. It 
was coal that satisfied the insatiable 
appetites of the factories and rail- 
roads. 

But the workers were unorganized. 
Their labors were often exploited. 
Wages were cut. Dependency on the 
company town was commonplace. The 
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companies were more interested in 
profit, rather than the welfare of 
those who labored in their behalf. 

On January 25, 1890 a group of 198 
mineworkers, representing 20,000 
miners from nine States, met and 
formed the United Mine Workers of 
America. The union was open to all 
miners, of all ages, colors, and creeds. 

Over the next century, the brothers 
and sisters of the UMW held together 
through countless challenges. 
Through those struggles, they would 
help achieve living wages, 8-hour 
work-days, safer workplaces, the end 
of child labor, and health and retire- 
ment benefits. These are all just part 
of the fair labor practices that all 
working men and women now enjoy. 

Mr. President, we owe a great deal to 
the membership of the UMW for their 
tireless efforts in behalf of working 
people. Around the Nation this year, 
in areas where coal has been mined for 
generations, celebrations will be held 
to commemorate this anniversary. In 
my State, on March 31 at California, 
PA, a joint parade and observance will 
be held by the members and friends of 
UMWA's districts 4 and 5. I invite my 
colleagues to join me in commemorat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the United Mine Workers 
of America.@ 


NATIONAL RETIREE VOLUNTEER 
CENTER 


e Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, as the 
chairman of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, I would like to take 
this opportunity to draw the attention 
of my fellow Members to a very special 
organization known as the National 
Retiree Volunteer Center [NRVC]. 
The NRVC serves as a bridge between 
retired individuals with a desire to 
serve and community organizations in 
need of their help. Under this innova- 
tive initiative, older men and women 
work to lessen illiteracy, hunger, drug 
abuse, at risk youth, and a host of 
other problems. 

NRVC is founded on the principle 
that this Nation's retirees represent a 
rich, but untapped, resource of skills 
and experience. Giving substance to 
this principle, NRVC volunteers suc- 
cessfully challenge the myth that re- 
tirement marks the conclusion of one's 
contributive years. For these volun- 
teers, the opportunity to contribute to 
their community may be richer than 
ever before. 

Broadly stated, the goals of the 
NRVC are to seek lasting solutions to 
community problems and mobilize re- 
tiree assistance, while enriching the 
quality of life for retirees and their 
communities. To fulfill these ends, 
NRVC initiates, develops and expands 
retiree volunteer programs under the 
auspices of corporations, Government, 
educational institutions, and profes- 
sional institutions. 
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Through NRVC, all participants—re- 
tirees, corporations, and community 
organizations—gain. In applying the 
experience they have obtained during 
their working years, NRVC volunteers 
are provided a continued sense of pur- 
pose. At the same time, corporate 
sponsors note that their involvement 
with the program fosters good will 
with retirees, employees, and commu- 
nity leaders. Community agencies ben- 
efit from a skilled and motivated corps 
of volunteers which allow them to 
stretch the reach of their existing 
services and to develop innovative ap- 
proaches to meeting social needs. 

Founded over a decade ago as a 
local, nonprofit initiative in Minneso- 
ta, NRVC currently is helping more 
than 30 major corporations, 6,000 re- 
tiree volunteers, and 800 community 
agencies across the nation. As part of 
this effort, NRVC has initiated a 
number of corporate retiree volunteer 
programs, among them General Mills, 
IBM, 3M, Dow Chemical, Unisys, Hon- 
eywell, Westinghouse, and American 
Express. At the same time, it is serving 
as a guiding force in the development 
of similar programs for many other 
corporations. 

Mr. President, the number of older 
Americans is growing, while the 
chances of living longer and healthier 
lives are increasing. At the same time, 
there can be little doubt that the 
demand for community services across 
a broad range of areas is continuing to 
climb. Drawing on the skills, energy, 
and good will of older volunteers clear- 
ly should be among the means this 
Nation uses to help meet these needs. 
NRVC is in the vanguard of this 
effort, and I applaud this successful 
and timely organization.e 


HEALTH CARE CRISIS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


e Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, there 
is a growing awareness of the magni- 
tude of the health care crisis in the 
United States, and it becomes increas- 
ingly clear to Congress that our past 
palliative attempts to restrict the esca- 
lation of health care costs have failed. 
Americans pay more for health care 
than the citizens of any other country 
in the world, yet we seem to get little 
in return. Our population is no health- 
ier than that of countries that spend 
far less per capita on doctors and hos- 
pitals, and invest à much smaller pro- 
portion of their gross national product 
on health care. 

Much of the debate on health care 
reform has focused on the problem of 
those citizens who are too poor to pay 
for health insurance. However, many 
working Americans are also unable to 
insure against the costs of illness or 
injury because they work in occupa- 
tions blacklisted by the insurance in- 
dustry. Blacklisted groups range from 
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auto dealers to window washers. This 
problem is most acute for employees 
of small business which employ less 
than 50 people. 

The magnitude of this problem of 
occupational underwriting is illustrat- 
ed in the following article from the 
New York Times, February 5, 1990. I 
ask that the full text of this article be 
reprinted in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

From the New York Times, Feb. 5, 19901 


HEALTH INSURERS, To REDUCE LOSSES, 
BLACKLIST DOZENS OF OCCUPATIONS 


(By Milt Freudenheim) 


In an effort to avoid losses, many insur- 
ance carriers have quietly blacklisted dozens 
of types of small businesses and professions. 
A wide variety of occupations, from bartend- 
er and gas-station attendant to oil driller 
and dentist, have been declared ineligible 
for health insurance. 

The exclusions are adding heat to the 
growing debate over how to protect the 31 
million uninsured Americans, more than 
half of whom are working people and their 
families. At least three Congressional com- 
mittees and several state commissions are 
drafting laws that could help make health 
insurance accessible to those without it. 
And the insurance industry, hoping to ward 
off new Government programs and regula- 
tions, is scrambling to come up with its own 
proposals. 

SITUATION IS “JUST AWFUL” 

In his State of the Union address last 
week, Fresident Bush said his White House 
domestic policy advisers would review ''rec- 
ommendations on the quality, accessibility 
and cost” of health care being developed by 
Government study groups. A number of 
Democrats in Congress are working on bills 
that would require all employers to offer 
health coverage. Some critics of the insur- 
ance industry are also calling for national 
standards of conduct for insurers. 

The situation is “just awful” for small 
businesses that need health insurance, said 
James Bissonett, an insurance broker in 
Eden Prairie, Minn., a suburb of Minneapo- 
lis. 
The exclusions can have serious conse- 
quences for workers in the affected indus- 
tries. In a number of states, including New 
York, they may turn to a Blue Cross or Blue 
Shield plan for coverage, often at a high 
monthly cost, but in many states such 
people go without insurance. And many hos- 
pitals, doctors and medical clinics will not 
treat uninsured patients. 

While some health insurers have been ac- 

cused of denying coverage to people in cities 
and occupations where the insurers contend 
the AIDS virus is most prevalent, the exclu- 
sions extend well beyond these groups. 
More than 40 industries are listed as ineli- 
gible” in correspondence to insurance bro- 
kers from several large insurers. The lists 
were provided by a New York insurance 
broker, who asked not to be identified, as 
examples of the exclusions imposed by 
many insurance companies. 
For instance, a list under the letterhead of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, based in Hartford, includes service busi- 
nesses like laundries, service stations, 
hotels, motels and restaurants; hazardous or 
seasonal industries like oil drilling and ski 
resorts, and health-care providers. 

At the Hartford Group, a subsidiary of 
the ITT Corporation, types of businesses 
listed as ineligible for medical, disability and 
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life insurance included barber shops, bars, 
beauty salons, car washes, entertainment 
groups, fishing enterprises, logging or 
mining operations, Government-financed 
nonprofit organizations, drilling and explo- 
ration operations for oil and natural gas, 
scrap dealers, taxi drivers and used-car deal- 
ers. 

For dental coverage, the same company 


said chiropractors, dentists, education 
groups and municipal employees were also 
ineligible. 


Insurance executives cite a number of rea- 
sons for the exclusions, which they say are 
based on their profit-and-loss experiences 
with such groups. Insurers say that employ- 
ees of some businesses that sell alcohol, like 
restaurants and bars, have higher rates of 
alcoholism, resulting in expensive health 
problems. They say businesses like lumber- 
yards, munitions plants and sanitation com- 
panies can be unprofitable for insurers be- 
cause of frequent accidents or illnesses. 

Other businesses with high turnover and 
many part-time employees, like motels, con- 
venience stores and hair salons, are ex- 
cluded because transient employees may be 
in poor health to start with and insurers 
find it difficult to verify their health histo- 
ries, said Henry Raymond, a director of in- 
surance, managed care and provider rela- 
tions with the Health Insurance Association 
of America, an insurer trade group in Wash- 


ington. 

“Some industries that have high turnover 
and low pay may be perceived as occupa- 
tions that attract an employee whose truth- 
fulness and veracity may be difficult to 
verify," Mr. Raymond added. He said that in 
analyzing the health of applicants to decide 
whether their group should be accepted for 
insurance and what rates to charge, “‘it is 
very difficult to verify what hospital a tran- 
sient individual went to, or to get a docu- 
mented health history.” 

Yet another reason for exclusion, insur- 
ance executives say, is a high incidence of 
claims by people in the health-care profes- 
sions, like doctors, dentists, nurses, chiro- 
practors and other medical workers. Be- 
cause they are highly aware of health-care 
needs, health providers tend to have a high 
rate of utilization,” said Joan Herman, a 
senior vice president at Phoenix Mutual. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Finally, some groups are excluded because 
insurers say they require high administra- 
tive expenses. Insurers say they usually take 
several years to earn back the start-up costs 
of enrolling new members, so they shun cli- 
ents like local governments that require 
annual open bidding and may frequently 
switch insurers. Similarly, they contend 
that some small nonprofit organizations 
may lose their financing and drop their cov- 
erage before the insurer can recoup its 
costs. 

But many groups say the exclusions are 
arbitrary and unfair. “I would like to see 
statistical data to show why the arts com- 
munity is treated like the ammunition in- 
dustry,” said Ted Berger, executive director 
of the New York Foundation for the Arts. 

INDIVIDUALS ALSO DENIED COVERAGE 


Arts and dance groups and people like flo- 
rists and interior designers say their groups 
are often unfairly excluded on the mistaken 
assumption that their employees are likely 
to contract the AIDS virus, even though 
many states prohibit discrimination against 
people thought to be at increased risk of 
AIDS. 


Mark Scherzer, a Manhattan insurance 
lawyer, said small businesses with employ- 
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ees who have consulted mental health 
therapists were also often refused health in- 
surance. 

The exclusions extend beyond certain 
groups to individuals in small businesses 
that have not been blacklisted. Many indi- 
viduals who are ill or have a sick dependent 
go without health insurance after being re- 
jected—while their fellow workers are ac- 
cepted—or after being charged steep rate in- 
creases. About 2.5 million Americans are 
considered medically uninsurable, according 
to Federal estimates. 

Middle-elass folks often don't realize how 
shallow their coverage is and how vulnera- 
ble they are," said Maryann O'Sullivan, ex- 
ecutive director of Health Access, a Califor- 
nia consumer coalition based in Los Angeles. 
The most impoverished Americans are in- 
sured by the Medicaid program run by 
states and the Federal Government. 

The exclusion problem has gotten worse 
over the last few years," said Lisa M. Car- 
roll, health services director of the Small 
Business Service Bureau, an association 
based in Worchester, Mass., that arranges 
group insurance for 35,000 businesses. 

Insurers say the exclusions have resulted 
from rapidly rising medical costs that in- 
crease their risks. We're being told the 
problems are becoming more acute,” said 
Mr. Raymond of the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation, We hear it from the state insur- 
ance commissioners, customers having trou- 
ble getting coverage and on Capitol Hill.” 


SMALL GROUPS SUFFER MOST 


Critics of exclusions, including some insur- 
ance executives, say blanket denials of cov- 
erage are adding heat to a growing debate 
over improving access to health care for un- 
insured Americans. The insurance exclu- 
sions are felt most by groups of fewer than 
50 employees, whose combined premiums 
frequently do not meet the costs of a single 
expensive illness. While insurance brokers 
say they can sometimes negotiate excep- 
tions to the exclusions, small groups often 
find the price beyond their reach. 

The critics say many insurance carriers 
now concentrate on the customers consid- 
ered least likely to have high medical costs, 
avoiding people who would once have been 
insured as part of a communitywide group. 

“The insurance industry is killing itself 
softly,” said Uwe E. Reinhardt, a health- 
care expert and professor of political econo- 
my at Princeton University. “I understand 
their business needs, but I would like them 
to get out of the game of picking the favor- 
able risks and excluding the rest. They are 
getting a terrible reputation." 


SOME INSURERS ARE ALARMED 


Ms. Carroll of the Small Business Service 
Bureau said the restrictions were often 
unfair. “Even though they may hire part- 
timers, the owners and operators and per- 
manent office staff are also being ex- 
cluded,” she said. 

"And most diseases are not industry-spe- 
cific.” 

Some insurance executives have also ex- 
pressed alarm. “We are clearly concerned 
about accessibility, both as a company and 
as an industry.“ said John P. Cole, executive 
vice president of the Lincoln National Cor- 
poration, an insurer based in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. What we have to do as an industry is 
get back in the insurance business, to look 
at small businesses and take on more risk 
than we have in the past." 

Some insurance carriers have tried to 
avoid exclusions. Indeed, Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield associations in some states still 
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accept all applicants, although their rates 
have also risen steeply and often include 
added charges for people in cities where 
health care is expensive, as well as for elder- 
ly people, who are more likely to submit 
medical claims. 

The Small Business Service Bureau ar- 
ranges coverage for pooled groups of its 
members with nonprofit Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield plans and health maintenance 
organizations that have fewer barriers to 
membership. 

Insurance groups are also discussing spe- 
cial pools financed by the insurance indus- 
try that would accept high-risk people, 
spreading the costs of their care among all 
insurers. Small employers would still pay a 
premium, but would receive tax credit or 
government assistance. 


HIGHER RATES FOR EVERYONE 


At least 18 states have pools that receive 
little or no government help. Bob Griss, a 
policy analyst in Washington with the 
World Institute on Disability, an advocacy 
group for disabled people, said groups using 
the pools must still pay high premiums. 

Under the current system, unpaid health 
costs not covered by insurance are trans- 
ferred through higher rates to everyone 
who does have coverage. We all end up 
paying more," said Dr. Stephen Crane, a 
health policy analyst at the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Public Health. 

Insurers voice frustration about efforts to 
insure small groups. Joseph Fazzino, a 
spokesman for the Hartford Group, said the 
company stopped selling group health insur- 
ance last year to most businesses with fewer 
than 50 employees. He said the exclusion 
list. “may still apply to groups of 50 to 100 
employees." 

"We've found it is very difficult to ade- 
quately price small groups," he added. As 
for government-financed nonprofit agencies 
or municipalities, “those might be cases 
where the clients go out for bids on a yearly 
basis,” he said. 

Because such policies cannot be easily re- 
newed, the handling expenses are high. 
“Some of the other cases have many part- 
time and transient employees,” Mr. Fazzino 
said. 


EXCLUDED FROM HEALTH INSURANCE 


Insurance companies often deny small 
businesses health insurance because of the 
nature of the work, the rate of claims of the 
administrative costs. 

Hazardous work: Mines, quarries, oil 
drillers and riggers, lumberyards, logging 
operations, farms, ranches, charter and un- 
scheduled airlines, aviation and pilot-train- 
ing schools, munitions plants, sanitation 
businesses, asbestos-related industries, pest- 
control services, scrap dealers. 

Low-paying or seasonal work: Hotels, 
motels, restaurants, car washers, laundries, 
cleaners, entertainment and arts groups, 
beauty salons, barber shops, bowling alleys, 
pest-control services, service stations, con- 
venience stores, farms, ranches, fishing en- 
terprises, golf clubs, and resorts, camps. 

Higher rate of claims: Doctors, dentists, 
nurses, chiropractors and other medical 
workers. 

Higher administrative costs: Government- 
financed nonprofit organizations, munici- 
palities.e 
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COMMENDATION FOR “WE THE 
PEOPLE" BICENTENNIAL PRO- 
GRAMS 


e Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, as a 
new decade begins we are witnessing 
the springtime of democracy around 
the world. Thousands of people, once 
silenced by repressive regimes, are now 
speaking a common language of liber- 
ty, freedom, and justice for all. 

We in the United States, founders of 
the world's most enduring constitu- 
tional democracy, can rejoice at the 
blossoming of democracy. We wish the 
people of these nations well and 
pledge our friendship and support as 
they start down the path toward es- 
tablishing democratic government. 

What better time to impress on our 
own young people as understanding of 
these cherished values—values first 
written down in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and our Constitution. 
Only by instilling in our youth an ap- 
preciation for the sacred fire of liberty 
can we hope to keep it burning bright 
for generations to come. 

In that spirit, I am pleased to recog- 
nize a group of State and district coor- 
dinators who have demonstrated ex- 
emplary dedication to improving our 
students’ civic education. The individ- 
uals are Mimi Bissonnette, Theresa 
Bryant, Eugene Cain, Ronald Cold, 
James Elliott, Charles Fleming, 
Connie Hankins, Dr. Gus Jimenez, 
Sheila Keller, Kathleen McCarron, 
Dr. James Moore, Randy Pachuta, 
Laurie Petter, Annette Boyd Pitts, 
Louie Roos, Clinton Rouse, Cynthia 
Ryan, Kathy Steiner, Warren Tracy, 
Dr. Theron Trimble, Margaret Ward, 
and H. Quinn Wiggins. These individ- 
uals coordinate the We the People 

Bicentennial Programs on the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights.” 
These programs include the National 
Bicentennial Competition, its Noncom- 
petitive Companion Program, Con- 
gress and the Constitution and the Na- 
tional Historical Pictorial Map Con- 
test. 

Through the dedicated and volun- 
tary efforts of these individuals, thou- 
sands of upper elementary, middle, 
and high school students have studied 
the program’s curriculum. This cur- 
riculum, incorporated in the We the 
People. text, introduces students 
to the philosophical ideas of our 
Founders, the historical background 
of the Philadelphia Convention and 
the issues and debates that shaped the 
writing of our Constitution. Students 
learn how our Government is orga- 
nized and how it protects the rights 
and liberties of all citizens. Most im- 
portantly, students learn the responsi- 
bilities that accompany the rights of 
citizenship in the democracy. 

Teaching those responsibilities is 
more important than ever. Presently, 
only one out of five eligible voters 
under age 30 exercises their right to 
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vote. It is clear we must do all we can 
to change that apathy into activism. 

These programs are helping do just 
that. I am pleased to express my admi- 
ration and appreciation to these coor- 
dinators for their contributions to the 
development of competent and respon- 
sible citizenship.e 


PLENARY SESSION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL JEWISH COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL 


e Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 

the annual plenary session of the Na- 

tional Jewish Community Relations 

Advisory Council [NJCRAC] met re- 

cently in Phoenix, AZ. This council is 

the most representative body of Amer- 
ican Jews. It includes delegates from 

11 national Jewish organizations and 

117 local Jewish community councils 

in 34 States and the District of Colum- 

bia. 

The members of the Senate are fa- 
miliar with NJCRAC, and many of my 
colleagues have participated in plena- 
ry functions in previous years, as did 
Senators DENNIS DECONCINI and CARL 
LEVIN this year. 

I rise to commend to your attention 
two addresses that were delivered at 
the NJCRAC opening plenary session 
on Sunday evening, February 18, 1990. 
The first is a moving tribute to Andrei 
Sakharov given by the erudite execu- 
tive vice chairman of NJCRAC, Albert 
D. Chernin. The second is a frank and 
spirited report on conditions in the 
Soviet Union presented by Oleg Der- 
kovsky, First Secretary of the Embas- 
sy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. Secretary Dakovsky’s remarks 
bear remarkable witness to the degree 
that Andrei Sakharov helped unleash 
the historic forces of change that are 
restructuring the Soviet Union. Both 
Mr. Chernin’s magnificent remarks 
and the warm applause that greeted 
the remarks of a Soviet official at a 
major national Jewish event are effec- 
tive tributes to Andrei Sakharov’s rare 
vision and courage. 

I ask that both addresses be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

ADDRESS OF OLEG DERKOVSKY, FIRST SECRE- 
TARY, EMBASSY OF THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS TO THE UNITED 
STATES 
Few would dispute today the notion that 

we are living in a rapidly changing world. 

Indeed, after a long period of time, when 

the world order based on confrontation be- 

tween two social political systems, first and 
foremost between the USSR and the United 

States, was perceived as inevitable and the 

only possible state of international affairs. 

Today's changes are regarded by many as 
something incredible, bordering on the mir- 
acle. These changes are warmly welcomed 
by the absolute majority of governments 
and peoples all over the world. They lessen 
the threat of a nuclear disaster, create a fa- 
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vorable atmosphere for moving toward a 
kinder and gentler world. (Applause.) 

These changes are directly linked to the 
domestic processes in which the Soviet 
Union set forth five years ago a course 
aimed at revoluntionary restructuring of 
our society based on broad democratization, 
fundamental return of the economic mecha- 
nism and economic management, drastic 
overhaul of the political system. On the 
scale of values, we give unquestioned priori- 
ty to universal human values. And—(Ap- 
plause.) 

We believe that these values must prevail 
over ideological considerations. We realize— 
(Applause.) 

We realize that with all this diversity in 
terms of existing social and political sys- 
tems, our world is still one single whole. 
This shrinking planet of ours, Earth, is our 
common heritage and property. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that as a human race, we rise 
above differences in traditional controver- 
sies for the sake of human survival. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We are different as far as our national 
cultural and ethnic traditions are concerned 
and shall remain different, each with one’s 
own interests and one’s own realities. But 
our objectives are common: Freedom, equal- 
ity, and justice. 

The ways and means of achieving these 
objectives as well as the forms and concrete 
shapes they may take in various countries 
might be different. There are many people 
in this country who have doubts regarding 
our ability to solve our economic problems. 
This is understandable because the state of 
the Soviet economy and some other develop- 
ments in my country do give rise to concern. 
There is some overheating political activity, 
but that has been generated by the process- 
es of renewal and democratization of public 
life. This does create problems, but in our 
situation, a slower pace would probably 
create even bigger problems. 

There is a serious debate in the society, in 
the Soviet society, with regard to the best 
ways and means of achieving their objective 
of Perestroika. Radical opinion demands a 
faster pace of reforms. The conservative 
link makes warnings trying to slow down 
changes or simply to resist them. This is a 
fact of life now in the Soviet Union. Of 
course, there are pragmatists who are in be- 
tween. 

In short, a real political struggle is evolv- 
ing in the Soviet Union on most crucial 
issues, how best to address the nationalities 
question, what kind of new arrangements 
should be made between republics in the 
Soviet Union, how to respond to demands of 
full independence proclaimed by certain na- 
tionalistic circles in Latvia, Estonia, Lithua- 
nia, Georgia, et cetera. 

There are no easy answers to these ques- 
tions, no magic formulas or yardsticks. The 
road to success is through civilized dialogue 
and determined movement forward in estab- 
lishing institutions and making laws of a 
democratic society. 

At this time, Perestroika is going through 
perhaps its most difficult period. It has 
turned out that the most complex revolu- 
tion is a peaceful revolution, a change in the 
minds of the people. We have a concept of 
Perestroika, We are continuing a creative 
search for proper approaches to implement 
some of the individual elements. Despite all 
the difficulties, we keep moving steadily for- 
ward. We are convinced of our ultimate suc- 


cess. 
One of the elements of the economic pro- 
gram of Perestroika is the integration of our 
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country into the world economic system. 
Our economic ties with the United States 
could play no small role here. The strategic 
goal is truly large scale: Mutually advanta- 
geous cooperation and interaction of the 
Soviet and American economies. This would 
benefit both sides. 

Unfortunately, what stands in the way are 
the remaining discriminatory barriers, 
whether the absence of most favored nation 
status or the outdated COCOM regulations. 

The U.S. administration declared at Malta 
that it was ready to move toward normaliza- 
tion of trade and economic relations. We do 
hope that this readiness will be translated 
into concrete deeds. We are aware of the 
nature of discussions in American political 
quarters the fate of Perestroika, 
whether it is in the United States’ interest 
to see Perestroika succeed or fail. 

There are also more philosophical obser- 
vations being made to the effect that ad- 
vances on the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe constitute the collapse of Commu- 
nism and the ultimate triumph of capital- 
ism. Some even believe that the end of his- 
tory has come. We obviously disagree with 
such conclusions. 

Yes, we have failed in our experiment 
with socialism in our attempts to put into 
life ideals and dreams of social justice as 
they had been perceived by founding fa- 
thers of socialism. Yet, the idea of socialism 
is not dead since ideas do not die. 

I urge you to regard Perestroika as a fresh 
start to achieve the noble goals of freedom, 
democracy, moral integrity, material and 
cultural prosperity. (Applause.) 

We are starting to create a society capable 
of developing and renovating itself, a society 
with dynamic and effective economy with a 
real—not just declared—power of people, 
oriented toward meeting the requirements 
of a truly free man, a society with its own 
effective system of checks and balances. I'm 
speaking about a system of government 
which would place above all else the needs 
and interests of a human being which would 
create conditions for realizing the unique 
potential and talents of each and every indi- 
vidual. 

I'm sure you're informed about the recent 
plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the CPSU. By endorsing a new draft plat- 
form for the party, we have made a giant 
step toward a democratic socialism, a step 
along the way of transferring power from 
the party to democratically elected councils. 
The party itself is changing its role. It is de- 
termined to continue to fight for the lead- 
ing role in the society by political means in 
competition with other social, political 
movements, not by monopolizing power and 
not by fixing such a monopoly in the consti- 
tution. (Applause.) 

The above-mentioned platform promotes 
the idea of establishing a presidential 
system of government in the Soviet Union; 
that is, concentrated executive power in the 
hands of a president and his cabinet. The 
next important stage will be the XXVIII 
party congress, maybe June, July, which is 
empowered to adopt the platform I have 
spoken about. 

It is worthy of note that the acceptance 
by western countries in the last 50 years of 
number of principles of socialism and, above 
all, the social protection of an individual is 
the reason why western civilization has 
found a way out of the deepest crisis into 
which it was plunged in the 308. 

Today we are being criticized for introduc- 
ing capitalist market elements, allegedly un- 
dermining our state-owned enterprises and 
thus socialism. 
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Ironically, President Roosevelt was ac- 
cused in the 1930s of Sovietizing.“ America 
and of ruining free enterprise. Now it seems 
that we have exchanged roles. It is socialism 
that should show the ability to overcome 
the crisis on the basis of revolution and ren- 
ovation of fundamental values. 

As for the question on which of the two 
existing social systems will prove to be the 
best in giving people greater freedom and 
well-being, let us leave it for future genera- 
tions to decide. Most probably the exempla- 
ry social structure of the third millennium 
will sensitize all positive experience accumu- 
lated by mankind. 

A few words about Soviet-American rela- 
tions: 

There is every reason to assert that over 
the past years, U.S.-Soviet relations have 
been elevated to a qualitatively new level. A 
series of high-level meetings and contacts in 
Moscow and Wyoming ministerials and fi- 
nally the shipboard summit at Malta each 
took us further away from confrontation 
and closer to cooperation. The most impor- 
tant result is the strong mutual perception 
that the threat of war has greatly dimin- 
ished. 

The so-called *enemy-image" which is 
being eroded. The cold war is basically 
behind us and every major prerequisite is 
there to effect a decisive turn in our rela- 
tionship toward more cooperation, more 
interaction and true partnership as an inte- 
gral part of the global process of normaliza- 
tion of international situation. (Applause.) 

At Malta our leaders reached a broad 

agreement on a program of practical steps 
to further develop our relationship. A land- 
mark event in this process will be President 
Gorbachev's visit to this country in late 
June of this year for a full-fledged Soviet- 
American summit. I think it will be no exag- 
geration to say that the year 1990 promises 
to be one of the most productive in terms of 
Soviet-American agreements in the key area 
of oer relationship—security and arms con- 
trol. 
It is a fact of life that the Soviet Union 
and the United States are the two major 
and most powerful states in the Contempo- 
rary world. This does not confer them any 
special privileges but imposes very special 
responsibility. For we are the custodians of 
tremendous and terrifying power capable of 
destroying this civilization. This danger— 
and it did not cease to exist—makes irrele- 
vant scholastic disputes on capitalism and 
socialism. 

If, God forbid, a nuclear disaster were 
ever to break out, ashes for what we call 
capitalism would be undistinguishable from 
ashes for what we call socialism. Therefore, 
cooperation between us is not just one 
option. It is the only option. (Applause.) 

The changes in our military posture and 
thinking are well-known. These changes are 
real ones, and not just hasbara. (Laughter.) 

This is the only Hebrew word I know, 
and—(Laughter). 

And these changes are being recognized as 
such in this country as well. In turn, we are 
encouraged that for the first time in the 
post-war history a serious discussion is 
under way in the United States about a 
need for a fundamental revision of the 
United States' military strategy and pos- 
ture. (Applause.) 

Just two years ago, we had the conclusion 
of the INF Treaty that actually eliminated 
& portion of our nuclear arsenals. At this 
point we're aiming at cutting our strategic 
inventories by half. So the trend is unmis- 
takable: progressively deeper cuts, with 
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each phase reinforcing stability and predict- 
ability of our strategic relationship. 

Our military alliances will be evolving, 
too. We want to see the solution to be in the 
direction of reducing the military content 
and emphasizing the political orientation of 
those organizations. 

This brings us to the monumentous 
changes which are taking place in the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. Let me stress that 
as those countries are changing, everyone 
can see that people there are completely 
free to choose their own paths and their 
own methods of building new societies. Our 
respect for their choice means respect for 
full sovereignty of the countries of Eastern 
Europe unconstrained by ideology, respect 
for their independence. 

Encouraging progress has been made in 
other issues of the U.S.-USSR overall 
agenda. We have added a new item to our 
agenda, the so-called global problems—envi- 
ronment, terrorism, drugs—and the first dis- 
cussions have been encouraging. If we do 
not come to grips with environmental prob- 
lems, we might one day begin competing not 
for political supremacy or spheres of influ- 
ence, but for access to water, fresh air, and 
even a green lawn. (Applause.) 

A few words about the nationalities prob- 
lem in the Soviet Union. The Soviet leader- 
ship put the nationalist question high on 
the agenda of Perestroika. A special resolu- 
tion on that score was adopted by the 19th 
Party conference in June 1988. The Soviet 
state was founded as a result of the will and 
inspirations of the multi-national family of 
peoples. On this banner is inscribed the 
right of nations to self-determination, reviv- 
al and advancement of national cultures, ac- 
celerated progress of formerly backward na- 
tional regions, and the elimination of strife 
between nations. 

In this sphere our performance was also 
not up to the mark because of breaches of 
the rule of law during the personality cult 
period, and by the ideology and psychology 
of stagnation. Many acute questions that 
derived from the very development of na- 
tions and nationalities were swept under the 
rug. The negative phenomena that accumu- 
lated over the decades has been neglected 
and ignored for a long time and were not 
properly assessed; hence, the problems we 
are facing today. Perestroika in the nation- 
alities question means that ethnic groups 
residing outside their national territories, or 
ethnic groups that have no such territories, 
should be granted the opportunities to ful- 
fill their national cultural needs, especially 
in education, communication, folk arts. 
They should also have the opportunity to 
form national culture centers, to use the 
mass media, and to satisfy their religious re- 
quirements in this direction. (Applause.) 

The most important principle of our 
multi-national state is the free development 
and equal use by all Soviet citizens of their 
mother tongues. Nationalities problems 
must be tackled in a calm spirit with a 
strong sense of responsibility. It is essential 
to create a social environment in which 
people of any nationality should feel at 
home in any part of our country. 

September last a special party platform 
on the nationalities question was adopted. 
The major idea of this platform is to devel- 
op a contractual principle of the Soviet fed- 
eration. We have in mind different forms of 
federal links, preservation of multi-faceted 
and diverse nature of life of nationalities 
with retaining the integrity and unity of the 
Soviet state. Our ideal is unity in diversity 
and multi-formity. Democratization created 
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conditions for overcoming our inter-ethnic 
problems in a democratic way. But unfortu- 
nately, the paradox is that the national 
energy that has been given free rein by Per- 
estroika is harmful to Perestroika, when it 
assumes radical extreme forms. 

Alongside with positive developments, de- 
mocratization brought about negative phe- 
nomenon—all sorts of extreme views, includ- 
ing racial bigotry. The problems of ethnic 
relations that engender separatism are very 
hard to solve. 

It should be obvious that separatist trends 
are dangerous precisely because they can 
lead to the breakup and even distintegration 
of national entities themselves. And events 
in Armenia and Azerbaijan by chance speak 
for themselves. The nature of the difficul- 
ties we face today was explained by Presi- 
dent Gorbachev when he spoke on February 
the 5th, only two weeks ago, in Moscow, at 
the Central Committee plenum, and I 
quote: “While making steps along the path 
of Perestroika we have realized that the 
crisis that hit the country is much deeper 
and much more dangerous than first was 
anticipated.” 

And that explains many phenomena we 
are witnessing today. 

The problems and contradictions which 
have been accumulating during previous 
decades in the depths of the social fabric 
came to the fore. Unfortunately, we did not 
manage to avoid mistakes and miscalcula- 
tions in the course of Perestroika itself, and 
this also complicates the situation which is 
being characterized by tensions and anxi- 
eties, elements of apathy and disappoint- 
ment. 

Let me address now an issue which I'm 
sure is of concern to you. I know that it is of 
concern to you. Leaders of your organiza- 
tion in contacts with us have indicated their 
serious concerns in connection with what 
they see as a resurgence of anti-Semitic 
trends in the Soviet Union spearheaded by 
such groups as Pamyat. They spoke about 
the necessity to apply in practical terms the 
anti-racist provisions of the Soviet constitu- 
tion. I want you to know that the Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union, Mr. Rishkov, 
10 days ago, spoke from the rostrum of the 
party plenum in exactly the same terms. 
President Gorbachev, as the leader of a 
multi-national country, speaks publicly de- 
nouncing all sorts of racial bigotry. 

Let me read now to you a brief document 
which I hope will shed sufficient light on 
the problem the way it is now and probably 
alleviate some of your concerns. I’m going 
to read to you a statement issued by the 
State Security Committee. Don’t be sur- 
prised. You know—everybody knows this 
committee. This is KGB. But it sounds like 
State Security Committee. I don’t know. 
(Applause.) 

The USSR State Security committee dis- 
tributed a statement on February the 9th 
pertaining to rumors about alleged pogroms 
against Jews, the Azerbaijanies and the Ar- 
menians. 

“To give credibility to these rumors,” the 
statement says, “those who spread them 
cite the nationalistically tainted programs 
of some informa! associations as well as hoo- 
ligan and provocative attacks by individual 
elements like the one that recently took 
place at the Central Writers House in 
Moscow. Within—“ and that's very impor- 
tant from my point of view. 

“Within its competence, especially that 
part of it which concerns protection of the 
constitutional rights of Soviet citizens, the 
USSR State Security Committee cannot 
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ignore manifestations of nationalist extre- 
mism and takes measures to combat them as 
provided for by the law. (Applause.) 

“As for the rumors about pogroms, there 
is no concrete evidence to support these 
claims. The only information that the State 
Security bodies have been receiving are 
rumors themselves, reports of them by the 
mass media and requests by individual citi- 
zens for explanation about one rumor or an- 
other. Nevertheless, the KGB is following 
the development of the situation and will 
take the necessary measures if tension esca- 
lates. The States Security Committee relies 
on assistance from the public and those who 
know concrete facts about illegal actions or 
intentions to commit them. 

“In these conditions,” the statement con- 
tinues, “it is important for the mass media 
to cover such sensitive issues in a more bal- 
anced way and not to circulate unverified 
information.” 

As to the incident mentioned in this state- 
ment I have read to you, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Moscow region has ordered an inves- 
tigation; and this investigation is underway. 
Press reports in the Soviet Union do not ex- 
clude the possibility of criminal charges 
against those who participated in this prov- 
ocation. 

Let me turn now to another issue, the 
broader issue of human rights. 

In an effort to bring our own laws and reg- 
ulations in the sphere of human rights in 
conformity with international practice, in 
particular, the Helsinki Accords and the 
Vienna Declaration, the Soviet Parliament 
on November the 13th, 1989, started to con- 
sider a draft law on exit from and entry to 
the USSR. The draft law says about the ne- 
cessity to establish a well-founded time 
frame for secrecy, that citizens must be in- 
formed of before when they're applying for 
a job, The disputes that may arise can be 
settled in court. That is helping to remove 
the problem of the so-called Refuseniks. 

The adoption of this law will create legal 
guarantees for ensuring the human right of 
leaving any country, including one’s home, 
and returning to one’s home country. At 
this time, virtually any citizen in the Soviet 
Union can obtain a foreign passport for five 
years for temporary travel or for permanent 
residence abroad. The duration of tempo- 
rary stay abroad is determined by the 
person leaving the country at the time of 
applying for a visa. 

The bill provides also that exit of a Soviet 
citizen for a permanent residence abroad is 
exercised on the basis of a document which 
confirms the permission by a respected for- 
eign country to entry for this purpose. But 
this is not a limitation introduced on our 
own accord. The bill was approved in the 
first reading in the USSR Supreme Soviet 
by 368 votes against 10 votes with five ab- 
stentions. The bill must be completed in a 
short time which will be needed to take into 
account the suggestions made by the depu- 
ties. 

I wish to inform you that during the 
meeting between Foreign Minister Shevard- 
nadze and Secretary of State James Baker 
held in Moscow on February the "th and 
9th, a thorough and very positive discussion 
of human rights and human affair issues 
took place. In the context of this discussion, 
the Soviets side reiterated its intention to 
enact a new emigration law shortly. CAp- 
plause.) 

We are also now actively deliberating on a 
major piece of legislation—a draft law on 
the freedom of conscience and religious or- 
ganizations. The purpose of that law will be 
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to provide legal guarantees for the rights of 
citizens to the freedom of conscience and an 
opportunity for believers to participate in 
civic activities and in the renewal of our so- 
ciety. The draft law builds upon interna- 
tional legal norms as well as the provisions 
of the Vienna Concluding Document. That 
document contains, inter alia, such provi- 
sions as the possibility to publicly express 
and disseminate religious beliefs as well as 
religious education. (Applause.) 

With regard to the status of Soviet Jewry: 
Jews play a significant part in the political, 
social, and cultural life in the Soviet Union. 
Thus, during the recent elections, many of 
them were elected as members of the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies. Citizens of 
Jewish nationality feature prominently 
among high school and university students. 
Many of them are scientists and winners of 
various national prizes and awards. 

It will be recalled that a certain number 
of Jews are leaving the Soviet Union to take 
up permanent residence abroad. But the 
majority of Soviet Jews have no intention to 
leave the country. Our principle is to create 
as best possibilities as possible for those 
who want to stay in the USSR and develop 
their culture, religious heritage and lan- 
guage. (Applause.) 

For those who want to emigrate, no obsta- 
cles exist anymore. (Applause.) 

But we do hope that as soon as we succeed 
with the changes we are having in mind, 
that the people who left the Soviet Union 
will be encouraged to come back. The fact is 
that an organized Jewish community is re- 
viving in the Soviet Union. More and more 
Soviet Jews are studying Hebrew, learning 
about Jewish history, celebrating Jewish 
holidays, and returning to synagogues. They 
are already—there exists already more than 
a hundred of them in the Soviet Union. 

In February 1989, a new Jewish cultural 
center was opened in Moscow named after 
Solomon Mikhoels, a renowned Russian 
Jewish theater direction who was a victim of 
Stalinist persecutions in 1948. 

There are also a few other informal 
Jewish cultural centers and libraries in 
Moscow and other big cities—Leningrad, 
Kiev, Riga, Tallin and Minsk. 

On February the 18th, 1989, the opening 
of the Soviet Union's first legal yeshiva took 
place. Eighty students, future rabbis have 
been enrolled in the first classes to be 
taught by five rabbis, three from Israel and 
two from the United States. The Soviet gov- 
ernment will provide stipdends for the stu- 
dents. No obstacles exist for those who want 
to study Hebrew, as I have mentioned 
before. (Applause.) 

Another piece of information: The first 
Kosher bakery producing matzo opened in 
Moscow in March 1989, as well as a Kosher 
restaurant. (Applause.) 

These are concrete examples of change in 
times with respect to Soviet Jews, but I 
want to stress specifically that such changes 
are taking place for all other nationalities in 
the Soviet Union, including Russian people, 
who probably suffered more than others in 
terms of losing their national identity, reli- 
gious and ethnic aspirations during the stag- 
nation period. 

Freedom and democracy are indivisible. 
Either we, the Soviet people—Russians, 
Jews, Ukranians, all—succeed, or we all fail. 
That is why success of Perestroika is in the 
interest of the people of the Soviet Union 
and the rest of the world. (Applause.) 

Let me finish on this note. I probably un- 
fortunately have no time to address the 
Middle East problem, which I am an expert 
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of. I wish to thank you very much for your 
kind attention and for inviting me here to 
speak today. 


ANDREI DMITRIYEVICH SAKHAROV—IN 
MEMORIAM 
(Reflections of Albert D. Chernin, 
Executive Vice Chairman, NJCRAC) 


In my trips to the Soviet Union over these 
past 25 years I was never privileged to have 
met Andrei Dmitriyevich Sakharov. Yet I 
felt I knew him as did so many of you who 
have struggled for the rights of Soviet Jews. 

To those of us in the struggle he appeared 
as a giant. Yet we were told by those close 
to him that he did not have an imposing 
presence, a commanding personality. He was 
shy and unpretentious, reticent and soft- 
spoken, modest in gesture, manner and 
dress, He was not comfortable in center 
stage; he preferred to avoid the limelight. 

He could have done so, enjoying the pri- 
vate, hidden, sheltered, privileged world 
that he had as a Soviet physicist of the stat- 
ure of Oppenheimer and Teller. He could 
have remained in that elitist world where he 
had access to the pinnacle of power. All that 
would have been required of him was to 
compromise his principles and ideals, not 
uncommon in today's world. 

Rare are men such as Sakharov and Raoul 
Wallenberg who deliberately chose the path 
of conscience, rather than the comfortable 
life which was theirs to enjoy. Their own 
lives did not require such as choice but they 
did so. They were aware and yet heedless of 
the consequences. That was their charisma; 
their power. 

Condemned, harassed, ostracized, exiled, 
he suffered the last 20 years of his life as a 
pariah. It could not silence this quiet, gen- 
tleman. He was driven by a deep sense of 
compassion for the suffering of others and a 
sense of outrage at injustice against all the 
victims of the tyranny of the Brezhnev 
regime: jailed Armenian nationalists; dis- 
senters in mental hospitals; nonconformist 
Baptists, and Solzhenitsyn even as he 
warned against Solzhenitsyn's vision of 
Holy Russia as bearing the echoes of Sta- 
linism." 

His voice was loud and clear in behalf of 
Soviet Jews seeking to emigrate. He was ar- 
rested for participating in a demonstration 
over the murder of Israeli athletes at the 
Munich Olympics. With the Refuseniks he 
stood vigil at the courthouse when Schar- 
ansky was tried. Selfless, he understood why 
Jews, single-minded in seeking more modest 
goals, could not join in his advocacy of fun- 
damental changes in the Soviet system. 

Denounced as a traitor, he was a patriot 
whose dream was to humanize Russia. Long 
before glasnot, he warned, as President Gor- 
bachev has recognized, that Russia suffered 
by the authoritarian controls that permeat- 
ed the Soviet Union, Long ago he warned, as 
we now understand, of the dangers of de- 
tente without democratization." Now Soviet 
leaders are heeding many of his warnings 
for the good of the Soviet people. Ultimate- 
ly it could be for the good of all who desire 
freedom and a world at peace. 

Like Moses, he was not destined to reach 
the Promised Land. And, like Moses, at least 
he was able in his final days to catch a 
glimpse of the Promised Land that the 
Soviet Union could still yet become. 

We never knew him personally. We knew 
him only by the transcending universal 
ideals he represented as fixed stars in the 
skies. Those fixed stars are still there to 
guide the Soviet Union and to guide us. It is 
now for the Soviet Union to choose whether 
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to follow those stars. And we too have a 
choice: whether we persevere in continuing 
the unending struggle to fulfill the dreams 
of Andrei Dmitriyevich Sakharov.e 


BUDGET SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 


e Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I 
hereby submit to the Senate the latest 
budget scorekeeping report for fiscal 
year 1990, prepared by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office in response to 
section 308(b) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as amended. 

This report was prepared consistent 
with standard scorekeeping conven- 
tions. This report also serves as the 
scorekeeping report for the purposes 
of section 311 of the Budget Act. 

This report shows that current level 
spending is under the budget resolu- 
tion by $3.5 billion in budget author- 
ity, and over the budget resolution by 
$4 billion in outlays. Current level is 
under the revenue floor by $5.2 billion. 

The current estimate of the deficit 
for purposes of calculating the maxi- 
mum deficit amount under section 
311(a) of the Budget Act is $114.6 bil- 
lion, $14.6 billion above the maximum 
deficit amount for 1990 of $100 billion. 

The report follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
Washington, DC, February 22, 1990. 
Hon. JrM SASSER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The attached report 
shows the effects of Congressional action on 
the budget for fiscal year 1990 and is cur- 
rent through February 21, 1990. The esti- 
mates of budget authority, outlays, and rev- 
enues are consistent with the technical and 
economic assumptions of the 1990 Concur- 
rent Resolution on the Budget (H. Con. Res. 
106). This report is submitted under Section 
308(b) and in aid of Section 311 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act, as amended, and 
meets the requirements for Senate score- 
keeping of Section 5 of S.Con.Res. 32, the 
1986 First Concurrent Resolution on the 
Budget. 

Since my last report, dated February 5, 
1990, there has been no action that affects 
the curent level of spending or revenues. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, 
Director. 
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PARLIAMENTARIAN STATUS REPORT 101ST CONG. 2d SESS. 
SENATE SUPPORTING DETAIL, FISCAL YEAR 1990 AS OF 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEB. 21, 1990— Continued 
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FUNDING FOR TRIBALLY CON- 
TROLLED COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGES 


@ Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my good friend and col- 
league, Senator McCarn, in introduc- 
ing this important legislation to reau- 
thorize the funding for tribally con- 
trolled community colleges. 

I firmly believe that the tribal com- 
munity colleges are among the most 
fruitful endeavors for which the Con- 
gress has ever offered its support. It is 
with no small commitment and pride 
that the tribal colleges have taken 
Indian education, an area of dire sta- 
tistics in Indian country, and turned it 
into one of great achievement. 

Those Indian students who attend 
tribal colleges are more likely to 
pursue and achieve an advanced 
degree in a State institution. Tribal 
colleges can now point to hundreds of 
success stories where they have pro- 
vided an opportunity where there oth- 
erwise may not have been one. Their 
graduates are increasingly today’s 
tribal government leaders, business 
leaders, educators, and role models. 

By virtue of these successes, tribal 
colleges have assumed a special role 
for all native Americans. They serve as 
a bridge between American education 
and the American Indian. The tribal 
colleges bring the traditional Ameri- 
can college classroom and education to 
the Indian people. Likewise, they serve 
to bring the rich traditions and cul- 
tures of Indian people into the class- 
room. With renewed vigor, the tribal 
colleges have led a renaissance of 
Indian culture and traditions. 

Mr. President, I would like to em- 
phasize what is otherwise often lost to 
debates regarding the great opportuni- 
ties the tribal colleges provide for 
Indian students and their communi- 
ties. The success of the tribal colleges 
not only benefits Indian students and 
their communities, but also enhances 
the lives of non-Indian students and 
our communities. As those tribal col- 
lege graduates filter into the State in- 
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stitutions, they bring their unique per- 
spectives and diversity of experience 
to the classroom, to our children, and 
into society. It is such diversity that 
makes this country a leader among na- 
tions. We should recognize that the 
native American has played and will 
continue to play no small role in that 
respect. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that we 
all will take note of the great impor- 
tance of tribal colleges. In our modern 
world, with the ever increasing need 
for better education, the future of 
America’s first citizens has come to 
depend largely on the success of their 
colleges. Likewise, we all stand to ben- 
efit greatly from our continued sup- 
port of the tribally controlled col- 
leges.e 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to executive session to 
consider the following nominations: 
Calendar items Nos. 604, 605, 606, and 
607. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that the nominees be confirmed en 
bloc; that any statements appear in 
the Recorp as if read; that the mo- 
tions to reconsider be laid upon the 
table, en bloc; that the President be 
immediately notified of the Senate's 
action; and that the Senate return to 
legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Scott Alan Sewell, of Maryland, to be U.S. 
marshal for the District of Maryland for the 
term of 4 years. 

Thomas W. Corbett, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
to be U.S. attorney for the Western District 
of Pennsylvania for the term of 4 years. 

Jack N. Egnor, of Colorado, to be U.S. 
marshal for the District of Colorado for the 
term of 4 years. 

Donald W. Tucker, of Arizona, to be U.S. 
marshal for the District of Arizona for the 
term of 4 years. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
return to legislative session. 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY—CONSULAR CONVEN- 
TION WITH THE REPUBLIC OF 
TUNISIA 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the injunction of secrecy 
be removed from the Consular Con- 
vention with the Republic of Tunisia, 
Treaty Document No. 101-12, trans- 
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mitted to the Senate February 23 by 
the President. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
the treaty be considered as having 
been read the first time; that it be re- 
ferred, with accompanying papers, to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and ordered to be printed; and that 
the President’s message be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message of the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I am transmitting, for the Senate’s 
advice and consent to ratification, the 
Consular Convention between the 
United States of America and the Re- 
public of Tunisia signed at Tunis on 
May 12, 1988. I am also transmitting, 
for the information of the Senate, the 
report of the Department of State 
with respect to the convention. 

The signing of this convention is a 
significant step in the process of en- 
hancing and broadening the relation- 
ship between the United States and 
the Republic of Tunisia. Consular re- 
lations between the two countries cur- 
rently are not addressed by a bilateral 
agreement. The convention establishes 
clear obligations with respect to mat- 
ters such as notification of consular 
officers of the arrest and detention of 
the nationals of their countries and 
protection of the rights and interests 
of the nationals of their countries. 

The people of the United States and 
Tunisia have a tradition of friendship 
and cooperation. I welcome the oppor- 
tunity through this consular conven- 
tion to promote further the good rela- 
tions between the two countries. I rec- 
ommend the Senate give early and fa- 
vorable consideration to the conven- 
tion and give its advice and consent to 
ratification. 


GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE House, February 23, 1990. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of Calendar Nos. 445, 446, 
447, 448, 449, 450, 451, 452, 453, 454, 
455, 456, 457, 458, and 459, en bloc; 
that the amendment, where appropri- 
ate, be agreed to; that the resolutions 
be deemed read a third time and 
passed; that the preambles be agreed 
to, en bloc; that the motion to recon- 
sider the passage be laid upon the 
table; that the title amendment, where 
appropriate, be agreed to. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that the consideration of these items 
appear individually in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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NATIONAL FORMER PRISONERS 
OF WAR RECOGNITION DAY 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 190) 
designating April 9, 1990 as National 
Former Prisoners of War Recognition 
Day," was considered, order to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 

S.J. Res. 190 


Whereas the United States has fought in 
many armed conflicts; 

Whereas thousands of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States who 
served in such wars were captured by the 
enemy and held as prisoners of war; 

Whereas many such prisoners of war were 
subjected to brutal and inhumane treat- 
ment by their captors in violation of inter- 
national codes and customs for the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war and died, or were 
disabled, as a result of such treatment; 

Whereas in 1985, the United States Con- 
gress (in Public Law 99-145) directed the 
Department of Defense to issue a medal to 
former prisoners of war in recognition and 
commemoration of their great sacrifices in 
service to our Nation; and 

Whereas these great sacrifices of former 
prisoners of war and their families deserve 
national recognition: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That April 9, 1990, is 
designated as “National Former Prisoners of 
War Recognition Day” in honor of the 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who have been held as prisoners of 
war, and the President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to com- 
memorate such day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


BICENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE LEGACY OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 226) 
to designate the year 1990 as the “Bi- 
centennial Anniversary of the Legacy 
of Benjamin Franklin,” was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 

S.J. Res. 226 

Whereas the year 1990 is the bicentennial 

d year of the death of Benjamin Frank- 


Whereas the contributions of Benja- 
min Franklin to science, government, 
diplomacy, printing and publishing, 
business, philosophy, medicine, engi- 
neering, and philanthropy continue to 
influence profoundly the people of 
this Nation; 

Whereas the hard work and commit- 
ment to public service of Benjamin 
Franklin embodied the spirit that 
guided this Nation to independence; 

Whereas, during this lifetime, Benja- 
min Franklin established a worldwide 
reputation as a man of wit, wisdom, 
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and dedication to liberty, and such 
worldwide reputation continues today; 
and 

Whereas the legacy of achievement 
of Benjamin Franklin is unmatched in 
Scope and importance: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the year 1990 
is designated as the “Bicentennial Anniver- 
sary of the Legacy of Benjamin Franklin", 
and the President is authorized and request- 
ed to issue a proclamation calling on the 
people of the United States to observe such 
bicentennial year with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and celebrations. 


DEAF AWARENESS WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 227) 
to designate March 11 through March 
17, 1990, as "Deaf Awareness Week," 
was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution and the pream- 
ble are as follows: 


S.J. Res. 227 


Whereas during the second week of March 
1988, a revolutionary sequence of historic 
social events evolved on the campus of Gal- 
laudet University, the only university in the 
Nation which teaches exclusively deaf and 
hard of hearing students; 

Whereas the events which occurred at 
Gallaudet University in the Spring of 1988 
had great significance to all Americans, es- 
pecially those who are deaf or hard of hear- 
ing; 


Whereas the week long social protest at 
Gallaudet University awakened the people 
of nations around the world to the fact that 
deaf and hard of hearing individuals are 
able to achieve at the same level as others 
and need to be recognized as individuals 
with unique abilities and qualities; and 

Whereas the week long social protest at 
Gallaudet University served to educate and 
sensitize the American people concerning 
the hopes and dreams of the twenty-four 
million Americans who are deaf or hard of 
hearing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That March 11 
through March 17, 1990, is designated as 
"Deaf Awareness Week". The President is 
authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe this week by re- 
membering the significance of the historic 
social movement, which began in March 
1988 at Gallaudet University, through ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


NATIONAL PREVENT-A-LITTER 
MONTH 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 229) 
to designate April 1990 as National 
Prevent-A-Litter Month," was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 
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S.J. Res, 229 


Whereas the irresponsibility of some dog 
&nd cat owners in allowing uncontrolled 
breeding of their pets has created a pet 
overpopulation problem in the United 
States; 

Whereas the pet overpopulation problem 
results in the destruction of milions of dogs 
and cats each year; 

Whereas the pet overpopulation problem 
results in other cruelties to pets caused by 
neglect, such as abandonment, starvation, 
and injury; 

Whereas the cruelties inflicted on pets 
result not only in lost animal lives but also 
in lost resources spent by thousands of com- 
munities to shelter neglected and displaced 
pets; 

Whereas the pet overpopulation problem 
can be solved only by active promotion of 
pet owner responsibility programs that in- 
clude spaying and neutering of pets, proper 
care and shelter of pets, and compliance 
with animal control regulations; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
should commit themselves to preventing the 
needless destruction of pets by practicing re- 
sponsible pet ownership and by spaying and 
neutering pets as a means of combating the 
problem of pet overpopulation; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That April 1990 is 
designated as “National Prevent-A-Litter 
Month”, and the President of the United 
States is authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe the month with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


NATIONAL DRINKING WATER 
WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 230) 
to designate the period commencing 
on May 6, 1990, and ending on May 12, 
1990, as “National Drinking Water 
Week," was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 

S.J. RES. 230 


Whereas water itself is God-given, and the 
drinking water that flows dependably 
through our household taps results from 
the dedication of the men and women who 
operate the public water systems of collec- 
tion, storage, treatment, testing, and distri- 
bution that insures that drinking water is 
available, affordable, and of unquestionable 
quality; 

Whereas the advances of health effects 
research and water analysis and treatment 
technologies, in conjunction with the Safe 
Drinking Water Act Amendments of 1986 
(Public Law 99-339), could create major 
changes in the production and distribution 
of drinking water; 

Whereas this substance, which the public 
uses with confidence in so many productive 
ways, is without doubt the single most im- 
portant product in the world and a signifi- 
cant issue of the future; 

Whereas the public expects high-quality 
drinking water to always be there when 
needed; and 

Whereas the public continues to increase 
its demand for drinking water of unques- 
tionable quality; Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the period 
commencing on May 6, 1990, and ending on 
May 12, 1990, is designated as “National 
Drinking Water Week", and the President is 
authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such period with 
appropriate ceremonies, activities, and pro- 
grams designed to enhance public awareness 
of drinking water issues and public recogni- 
tion of the difference that drinking water 
makes to the health, safety, and quality of 
life we enjoy. 


STATE-SUPPORTED HOMES FOR 
VETERANS WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 231) 
to designate the week of June 10, 1990, 
through June 16, 1990, as “State-Sup- 
ported Homes for Veterans Week,” 
was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 

S.J. Res. 231 


Whereas since 1864, 36 States have estab- 
lished a total of 58 State-supported homes 
for the veterans of this Nation; 

Whereas such States and the Department 
of Veterans Affairs support such State-sup- 
ported homes for veterans and such State- 
supported homes for veterans currently 
serve critical needs of the veterans of this 
Nation; 

Whereas such State-supported homes for 
veterans shall continue to serve the veter- 
ans of this Nation and meet the future 
needs of such veterans when the number of 
aging veterans increases at an accelerated 
rate in this Nation; 

Whereas such State-supported homes for 
veterans provide an important resource for 
the veterans of this Nation, and for the 
families of such veterans; 

Whereas the staff of such State-supported 
homes for veterans contribute to an en- 
hanced quality of life for the veterans of 
this Nation, and for the families of such vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas there is a need for greater public 
awareness of the vital and significant contri- 
butions of State-supported homes for veter- 
ans to this Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of 
June 10, 1990 through June 16, 1990, is des- 
ignated as "State-Supported Homes for Vet- 
erans Week”, and the President is author- 
ized and requested to issue a proclamation 
calling upon the people of the United States 
to observe such day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS AND 
NATIONAL PET WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 236) 
designating May 6 through 12, 1990, as 
“Be Kind to Animals and National Pet 
Week,” was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 
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S.J. Res. 236 


Whereas 1990 marks the 75th anniversary 
of the American Humane Association's “Be 
Kind to Animals Week” and the 10th anni- 
versary of National Pet Week", sponsored 
by the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Auxiliary to the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, and the Ameri- 
can Animal Hospital Association; 

Whereas animals and pets give compan- 
ionship and pleasure in daily living, share 
the homes of nearly 50,000,000 individuals 
or families in the United States, and provide 
special benefits to elderly persons and chil- 
dren; 

Whereas the people of the United States 
have a firm commitment to promote respon- 
sible care of animals and pets and guard 
against cruel and irresponsible treatment; 

Whereas teaching kindness and respect 
for all living animals through education in 
schools and communities is essential to the 
basic values of a humane and civilized socie- 
ty; 

Whereas the people of the United States 
are grateful to the veterinary medical pro- 
fession for providing preventive and emer- 
gency medical care and assistance to ani- 
mals, spaying and neutering animals to 
combat overpopulation, and contributing to 
the education of animal owners; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
are indebted to animal protection organiza- 
tions, State humane organizations, and local 
animal care and control agencies for pro- 
moting respect for animals and pets, educat- 
ing children about humane attitudes, and 
caring for lost, unwanted, abused, and aban- 
doned animals: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That May 6 through 
12, 1990, is designated as "Be Kind to Ani- 
mals and National Pet Week", and the 
President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe the week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 243) 
to designate March 25, 1990, as “Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American 
Democracy," was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 


S.J. Res. 243 

Whereas the ancient Greeks developed 
the concept of democracy, in which the su- 
preme power to govern was vested in the 
people; 

Whereas the 1990 marks the 2,500th anni- 
versary of the birth of democracy; 

Whereas the Founding Fathers of the 
United States drew heavily upon the politi- 
cal and philosphical experience of ancient 
Greece in forming our representaive democ- 
racy; 

Whereas March 25, 1990, marks the 169th 
anniversary of the begnning of the revolu- 
tion that freed the Greek people from the 
Ottoman Empire; 

Whereas democratic ideals have forged a 
close bond between our two nations and 
their peoples; and 
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Whereas it is proper and desirable to cele- 
brate our ideals with the Greek people, and 
to reaffirm the democratic principles from 
which our two great nations sprang: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That March 25, 
1990, is designated as Greek Independence 
Day: A National Day of Celebration of 
Greek and American Democracy”, and the 
President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe that day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


IDAHO CENTENNIAL DAY 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 245) 
designating July 3, 1990, as “Idaho 
Centennial Day,” was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 

S.J. Res, 245 

Whereas at 10 a.m., on July 3, 1890, Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison signed a proclama- 
tion declaring Idaho a State; 

Whereas the State of Idaho is known as 
the Gem State; 

Whereas the State of Idaho has become a 
national leader in agriculture, natural re- 
source industries, technology, and manufac- 
turing; 

Whereas the people of Idaho have har- 
vested the natural abundance to produce a 
wealth which has enabled the building of 
cities, educational institutions, an unhurried 
pace of life, and a rich culture, while main- 
taining the pristine ecology; 

Whereas the beautiful mountains, rivers, 
lakes, trees, deserts, plains, and fields of the 
State of Idaho are appreciated and pre- 
served, and the quality of life is unsur- 
passed; and 

Whereas on July 3, 1990, the State of 
Idaho will begin a new century of statehood: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That July 3, 1990, is 
designated as "Idaho Centennial Day," and 
the President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation acknowledging the eco- 
nomic, social, and historic contributions of 
the people of the State of Idaho to the 
United States during the past century. 


NATIONAL RECYCLING MONTH 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 250) 
designating April 1990 as National 
Recycling Month,” was considered, 
and ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 

S.J. Res. 250 

Whereas the continued generation of 
enormous volumes of solid waste each year 
presents unacceptable threats to human 
health and the environment; 

Whereas several regions of the United 
States are experiencing a severe shortage of 
disposal capacity for municipal solid waste; 

Whereas as a result of the inability to find 
sites for new solid waste management facili- 
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ties, many communities are waste 
in facilities that were not designed with the 
best available environmental controls; 

Whereas the generation of hazardous 
waste and solid waste must be reduced and 
as much remaining waste as possible must 
be recycled to protect human health and 
the environment and to minimize treatment 
and disposal capacity problems; 

Whereas a significant amount of waste 
can be diverted from disposal by the utiliza- 
tion of source separation, mechanical sepa- 
ration, and community-based recycling pro- 


grams; 

Whereas local governments should be an 

ke oe component of the decisionmaking 
rocess regarding the management of mu- 
Eres solid waste; 

Whereas developing a system of waste 
management that, to the greatest extent 
practicable, separates elements of the waste 
stream that require special management or 
that are in demand for reuse or recyling will 
enhance the economic feasibility and envi- 
ronmental safety of all management meth- 
ods, including recycling, incineration, and 
land disposal; 

Whereas source reduction and recycling 
represent and most environmentally sound 
means of managing municipal solid waste 
and can often be carried out with a lower 
cost than is incurred by other means; 

Whereas recycling preserves limited land- 
fill capacity and reduces the amount of solid 
waste intended for incineration; 

Whereas recycling can save energy and 
avoid the pollution created from extracting 
resources from their natural environment; 

Whereas the revenues recovered by recyl- 
ing programs offset the costs of solid waste 
management; 

Whereas a well-developed system of recy- 
cling scrap metals, paper, and glass already 
exists and is significantly reducing the 
quantity of solid waste entering landfills or 
incinerators; 

Whereas the technology for recycling 
plastic is currently under development, and 
progress continues toward increasing poten- 
tial markets; 

Whereas many consumer products are de- 
signed without sufficient regard for safe 
and efficient recycling after disposal; 

Whereas Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments should promote the design of prod- 
ucts that can be recycled safely and effi- 
ciently; 

Whereas Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments should enact legislative measures 
that will increase the amount of solid waste 
that is recycled; 

Whereas Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments should encourage the growth of in- 
cremental markets for materials recovered 
from recyclable goods; 

Whereas Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments should establish incentives for house- 
hold separation of waste to encourage recy- 
cling; 

Whereas the success of source reduction 
and recycling programs depends on the par- 
ticipation of an informed public; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
should be encouraged to participate in edu- 
cational and legislation endeavors that pro- 
mote waste separation methods, communi- 
ty-based recycling programs, and expanded 
utilization of recovered materials: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That April 1990 is 
designated as National Recycling Month”, 
and the President of the United States is 
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authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe the month with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


BALTIC FREEDOM DAY 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 251) 
designating “Baltic Freedom Day,” 
was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 


S.J. Res. 251 


Whereas the people of the Baltic States of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania have cher- 
ished the principles of religious and political 
freedom and have recently held mass dem- 
onstrations calling for freedom and inde- 
pendence; 

Whereas from 1918 to 1940, the Baltic 
States existed as independent, sovereign na- 
tions and as fully recognized members of 
the League of Nations; 

Whereas 1990 marks the 50th anniversary 
of the invasion, seizure, and illegal incorpo- 
ration of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union against the national will and the 
desire for independence and freedom of the 
Baltic people; 

Whereas 1990 also marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the continued policy of the 
United States of not recognizing the illegal 
forcible occupation of the Baltic States by 
the Soviet Union; 

Whereas, due to Soviet and Nazi collusion, 
the Baltic States suffered a loss of one-third 
of their population by the end of World 
War II; 

Whereas, under Soviet occupation, the 
native Baltic peoples have been deported 
from their homelands to forced labor and 
concentration camps in Siberia and else- 
where; 

Whereas the people of the Baltic States 
have unique indigenous cultures, national 
traditions, and languages, which have been 
threatened by decades of russification; 

Whereas the Soviet Union has introduced 
into the Baltic States ecologically unsound 
industries without proper safeguards, and 
the presence of those industries has critical- 
ly endangered the environment and well- 
being of the Baltic people; 

Whereas, as part of Soviet President Mik- 
hail Gorbachev's campaign of openness, re- 
structuring, and democratization, the Soviet 
leaders have officially acknowledged the il- 
legality of the secret protocols to the 1939 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, which led to the 
Soviet military invasion of the Baltic States 
in 1940; 

Whereas, in the spirit of openness and de- 
mocratization, the Baltic peoples are affirm- 
ing their right, upheld both by internation- 
al law and by the Soviet Constitution, to re- 
store full independence through parliamen- 
tary and peaceful means; and 

Whereas the United States, as a member 
of the United Nations, has repeatedly 
upheld the right of nations to self-determi- 
nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 'That— 

(1) the Congress recognizes the continuing 
desire and right of the people of the Baltic 
States for freedom and independence; 

(2) the Congress, in keeping with the 
policy of the United States to deny recogni- 
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tion of the Soviet occupation of the Baltic 
States, urges the Soviet Union to recognize 
the sovereignty of the Baltic States and to 
yield to the rightful demands of the Baltic 
peoples for independence from foreign 
domination and oppression, as guaranteed 
by Principle Eight of the Helsinki Accords, 
to which the Soviet Union is a signatory; 

(3) June 14, 1990, the anniversary of the 
first mass deportation of the Baltic peoples 
from their homelands in 1941, is designated 
as "Baltic Freedom Day", as a symbol of the 
solidarity of the people of the United States 
with the aspirations of the captive Baltic 
people; and 

(4) the President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
Baltic Freedom Day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, and to submit to the 
Congress within 60 days a statement articu- 
lating specific actions the United States 
Government is taking, in fulfillment of the 
intent of the nonrecognition principle to— 

(A) support the peaceful restoration of 
the independence of the Baltic States; and 

(B) to encourage Soviet support for a 
peaceful transition to independence and de- 
mocracy in the Baltic States. 


NATIONAL MINORITY CANCER 
AWARENESS WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 252), 
designating the week of April 15, 1990, 
through April 21, 1990, as “National 
Minority Cancer Awareness Week,” 
was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 

S.J. Res. 252 


Whereas the month of April each year is 
designated as National Cancer Month for 
the purpose of promoting increased aware- 
ness of the causes, types, and treatments of 
cancer; 

Whereas the National Cancer Institute 
has recognized that significant differences 
exist in the incidence of cancer and survival 
rates for cancer patients between minority 
and economically disadvantaged communi- 
ties in the United States and the population 
in general; 

Whereas increased awareness of the 
causes of cancer and available treatments 
will help reduce cancer rates among minori- 
ties and the economically disadvantaged 
through preventive measures and will im- 
prove survival rates for cancer patients 
through early diagnosis; 

Whereas a comprehensive national ap- 
proach is needed to increase awareness 
about cancer among minorities and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged persons, and to en- 
courage health care professionals, research- 
ers, and policy makers to develop solutions 
to the cancer-related problems unique to 
these communities; and 

Whereas focusing public attention on 
cancer in minority and economically disad- 
vantaged communities during one week so 
designated will have a positive impact on 
preventive health care and treatment in 
these communities. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of 
April 15, 1990, through April 21, 1990, is des- 
ignated as National Minority Cancer 
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Awareness Week”, and the President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States and all Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment officials to observe the week with 
appropriate programs and activities. 


NATIONAL ARBOR DAY 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 258) 
to authorize the President to proclaim 
the last Friday of April 1990 as “Na- 
tional Arbor Day," was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 


S.J. Res. 258 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is hereby authorized and requested to issue 
a proclamation designating the last Friday 
of April 1990 as National Arbor Day” and 
calling upon the people of the United States 
to observe such a day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYEE HEALTH 
AND FITNESS DAY 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 245) 
designating “National Employee 
Health and Fitness Day,” was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 


S.J. Res. 245 


Whereas recent medical studies prove that 
regular exercise and good nutrition are basic 
requisites for good health; 

Whereas a strong and healthy body influ- 
ence not only an individual's outlook on life 
but also a person’s mental attitude, daily ex- 
periences both on and off the job, and aca- 
demic and social skills; 

Whereas the National Association of Gov- 
ernors' Councils on Physical Fitness and 
Sports and the Association for Fitness in 
Business are presenting the second National 
Employee Health and Fitness Day 
(NEHFD) on Wednesday, May 16, 1990; 

Whereas NEHFD is the largest event in 
the Nation's history to promote fitness at 
the worksite and the ultimate goal of 
NEHFD is to encourage employers to look 
seriously at initiating long-term fitness and 
recreation programs; and 

Whereas employers throughout the 
Nation are being asked to join in National 
Employee Health and Fitness Day by allow- 
ing employees to participate in noncompeti- 
tive walking, jogging, cycling, and other ac- 
tivities designed to be fun and dramatize the 
importance of physical fitness at the same 
time: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the U.S. 
Congress hereby designate Wednesday, May 
16, 1990 as National Employee Health and 
Fitness Day“; and be it further 

Resolved, That all American employers 
and employees are encouraged to take an 
active role in practicing better health and 
fitness from this day forward. 
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JEWISH HERITAGE WEEK 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 241); to 
designate the week of April 29, 1990, 
through May 5, 1990, as Jewish Herit- 
age Week," which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, as amended, 
and the preamble are as follows: 


S.J. Res. 241 


Whereas May 10, 1990, marks the forty- 
second anniversary of the founding of the 
State of Israel; 

Whereas the months of April, May, and 
June contain events of major significance in 
the Jewish calendar, including Passover, the 
anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, 
Holocaust Memorial Day, and Jerusalem 
Day; 

Whereas the Congress recognizes that an 
understanding of the heritage of all ethnic 
groups in this Nation contributes to the 
unity of this Nation; and 

Whereas understanding among ethnic 
groups in this Nation may be fostered fur- 
ther through an appreciation of the culture, 
history, and traditions of the Jewish com- 
munity and the contributions of Jewish 
people to this Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of 
May 6, 1990 through May 13, 1990, is desig- 
nated as “Jewish Heritage Week", and the 
President is authorized and requested to 
issue & proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States, departments and agen- 
cies of State and local governments, and in- 
terested organizations to observe such week 
with appropriate ceremonies, activities, and 
programs. 

The title was amended so as to read 
“Joint resolution to designate the 
week of May 6, 1990 through May 13, 
1990, as "Jewish Heritage Week." 


NATIONAL RAILROAD  PASSEN- 
GER CORPORATION AUTHORI- 
ZATION 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on H.R. 2364. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2364) entitled "An Act to amend the Rail 
Passenger Service Act to authorize appro- 
priations for the National Railroad Passen- 
ger Corporation, and for other purposes", 
and ask a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on. 

Ordered, 'That the following Members be 
the managers of the conference on the part 
of the House: 

From the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce: Mr. Dingell, Mr. Thomas A. Luken, 
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Mr. Eckart, Mr. Slattery, Mr. Boucher, Mr. 
Lent, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Tauke (except for 
section 4 of the House bill and section 4 of 
the Senate amendment), and Mr. Bliley 
(solely for section 4 of the House bill and 
section 4 of the Senate amendment). 

Additional conferees from the Committee 
on the Judiciary (solely for section 4 of the 
House bill and section 4 of the Senate 
amendment): Mr. Brooks, Mr. Mazzoli, Mr. 
Edwards of California, Mr. Fish, and Mr. 
Moorhead. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment, agree to a conference with the 
House, and that the Chair be author- 
ized to appoint conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. KoHr) appoint- 
ed Mr. HorLriNcs, Mr. Exon, Mr. 
BRYAN, Mr. RoBB, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. 
PRESSLER, and Mr. Kasten conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


MEASURE HELD AT THE DESK— 
S. RES. 249 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate 
Resolution 249, submitted earlier 
tomy by Senator Forp, be held at the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Republican leader 
has no further business, and if no 
other Senator is now seeking recogni- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senator Syms be permitted to speak 
in morning business for up to 10 min- 
utes, and that at the conclusion of his 
remarks the Senate stand in recess 
under the order until 10:30 a.m. tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it so ordered. The Chair 
recognizes Senator Syms. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader for accommodat- 
ing me to make some brief remarks. 


THE POLICIES OF RONALD 
REAGAN 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I hap- 
pened to catch the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader just a 
few moments ago with reference to 
former President Reagan. I could not 
have said it better, Mr. President, than 
Senator Dort. I think this Nation is 
seeing dividend after dividend after 
dividend being paid on the basic poli- 
cies that Ronald Reagan brought back 
to this country when he was elected 
President in 1980. In a general sense, 
we have seen the caving in of the Iron 
Curtain countries. We have seen the 
real fruition of peace through 
strength. 
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Mr. President, when Time magazine 
named Mikhail Gorbachev Man of the 
Decade, I thought, boy, Time maga- 
zine suffers from selective perception, 
as so many of us do; we see what we 
want to see. It is easy for someone like 
me to criticize the media that may 
have a biased point of view or differ- 
ent point of view than I have, but I 
think in this case they really missed 
the target because, when Reagan was 
elected President in 1980, the Soviet 
Army was advancing into Afghanistan. 
They were reaching their tentacles 
across Africa. There were all kinds of 
things happening, and with the very 
simple fact that when President 
Reagan got into office, the Republi- 
cans took the Senate and we increased 
defense spending slightly, 1.5 percent 
of our GNP, Mr. President. 

President Reagan would have liked 
to have done a little more. We were 
only able to get a 1.5 percent increase 
in the GNP for defense spending, and 
that fact alone brought the realization 
to those people in the Communist bloc 
countries that they could not match 
the United States. 

When President Reagan first met 
with Soviet leaders, he informed them 
in his direct and polite, courteous way, 
“We are not going to lose the arms 
race. We are going to win the arms 
race. You can either admit to it now or 
do it later at a great deal of expense to 
your people. Why not start laying 
down some of our arms and learn to 
get along.” 

So what has happened is we have 
seen country after country after coun- 
try throwing out oppressive Commu- 
nist dictators, partly because of the 
policies of former President Reagan, 
partly because of the information age 
itself, high technology, the computer 
age, satellite TV, Radio Free Europe, 
et cetera, all of the information that is 
beamed into those countries. It is the 
old adage that if we had just started 
bombing the Communist countries 
with the Sears’ catalog 30, 40 years 
ago, it would have been an offensive 
for the humanitarian aspects of cap- 
italism, and we would have won this 
battle much sooner. 

But nevertheless it was peace 
through strength that has won this 
election which took place in Nicara- 
gua. I was thrilled to see the outcome 
of the election. 

Senator DoLE made a comment earli- 
er this morning that the problem with 
the election was that Daniel Ortega 
obviously used the same pollster that 
he had in New Hampshire. I think, al- 
though a cute quip, the fact of the 
matter is the Nicaraguan people when 
they get polled or asked a question, of 
course they are going to say they are 
for the dictator. What they did not an- 
ticipate is how they would vote in a 
private, secret ballot situation. They 
voted like people have voted through- 
out history. They vote with their feet. 
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When there is no other way, they run 
and flee to freedom. If they get a 


chance through the ballot box, they 
will vote for freedom and against tyr- 


anny. 

So I want to say congratulations to 
the people of Nicaragua for this elec- 
tion. We are going to now have to be 
standing by to be prepared to help 
them. But I also want to say congratu- 
lations to former President Reagan for 
his efforts, and then the follow- 
through that is taking place as a re- 
sponse to his leadership, to support 
those people who stand up for free- 
dom, whether it be the mujahidin in 
Afghanistan, the Contras in Nicara- 
gua, or freedom fighters one and all 
anywhere—when American stands for 
freedom, freedom will prevail. 


MALCOLM FORBES 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I note 
the passing of a great, unabashed, for- 
midable person, Malcolm Forbes. He 
passed away this weekend. My deepest 
sympathy goes to his family. 

But I think a real tribute to this 
man is so many of the so-called ty- 
coons of America are oftentimes apolo- 
getic for some of the virtues of capital- 
ism. Malcolm Forbes is one capitalist 
who was very proud of capitalism. He 
espoused the values, the humanitarian 
aspects of capitalism throughout his 
life. He had a great sense of humor. 
He was a very colorful individual. I am 
sure he will be missed by all of us in 
America. 

I wish his family the best of success 
in the future in continuing the drum- 
beat for freedom, for capitalism, and 
for the humanitarian virtues that cap- 
italism offers this country, which Mal- 
colm Forbes, the colorful owner of the 
business magazine that bears his name 
and the unabashed salesman for cap- 
italism did throughout his entire life. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
obituary from the Washington Times 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times, Feb. 26, 
19901 


MALCOLM FORBES, CAPITALIST 


New VoRKk.— Malcolm Forbes, 70, the 
colorful owner of the business magazine 
that bears his name and an unabashed 
salesman for capitalism, died of a heart 
attack Feb. 26 at his home in Far Hills, N.J. 

Mr. Forbes, who returned Saturday morn- 
ing from a trip to London, died in his sleep. 

His frequent forays on Harley-Davidson 
motorcycles and hot-air balloons made him 
a symbol of capitalist machismo. Often seen 
with longtime friend Elizabeth Taylor, he 
appeared in newspaper celebrity columns as 
often as on their business pages. 

Miss Taylor was his frequent companion 
since his 39-year marriage to Roberta Laid- 
law Forbes ended in divorce in 1985. 

Mr. Forbes spent a reported $2 million on 
his 70th birthday party in August. He was 
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proclaimed an honorary citizen of Tangier 
as that Moroccan bash—which included sea- 
side fireworks and nightlong dancing—drew 
to a close two days later. 

The nearly 1,000 guests included some of 
the top names in business, industry, enter- 
tainment and the arts. They feasted on 
pigeon pie, lamb mechoui and chicken tad- 
Jine. 


He made the first free flight over Beijing 
in a hot-air balloon and set six world bal- 
looning records. He rode his Harleys in nu- 
merous charity events, and made the first 
motorcycle tour of China. 

"Forbes was the Babe Ruth of business 
publishing," said George Steinbrenner, prin- 
cipal owner of the New York Yankees, “He 
made his mark through integrity, a tough- 
ness and wonderful sense of humor. We'll 
miss him.” 

Billionaire developer Donald Trump ex- 
pressed shock at the death of his friend: 
"Malcolm was an extraordinarily positive 
force in America’s business and social life. 
His loss takes excitement, creativity and 
genuine business leadership from every 
American businessman," Mr. Trump said, 


BASQUES COOKING 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I had 
brought to my attention that the No- 
vember 26 issue of the New York 
Times magazine, featured a piece on 
Basque cooking. 

Idaho Basques contribute signifi- 
cantly to the State's population. I was 
pleased to see the recipe for Freda 
Cenarrusa's braised lamb shanks. Not 
only is Mrs. Cenarrusa a fine chef, but 
she is the wife of our secretary of 
state, Peter Cenarrusa. 

The State of Idaho is made up of a 
variety of peoples, including the 
Basques, who contribute significantly 
to Idaho’s welfare. In all ways of life, 
the Basques are prevalent, whether it 
be commerce, politics, or cooking. 

The Cenarrusas are exemplary of 
Idaho’s well-being. Pete, a sheep 
rancher, divides his time between guid- 
ing his fellow citizens and growing one 
of Idaho’s finest products: lamb. 

We are made up in our State of a 
wide variety of people like so many 
States in this country. One of our pop- 
ulations that we in Idaho are so proud 
of is our Basque population. 

Because I am proud of my State and 
of its citizens, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article 
and the recipes accompanying it in 
The New York Times magazine be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BASQUE IN IT 
(By Susan Herrmann Loomis) 

As I was driving through Nevada recently, 
a highway billboard proclaimed “Winne- 
mucca—If You Don't Visit, Who Will?” 
That pessimistic plea did not prepare us for 
the extraordinary Basque meal we had in a 
restaurant tucked off the main street of this 
— town in the northern part of the 
8 e 

Finding a Basque restaurant in such a 
lonely spot wasn’t as surprising as it seems. 
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There are Basques from California to Idaho, 
and they've created rich enclaves of their 
culture. The California gold rush enticed 
the Basques to the West, where they spread 
throughout neighboring states, eventually 
becoming sheepherders. They proved to be 
so skilled and dependable that when, in 
1951, there was a shortage of shepherds, 
Congress passed an act allowing Basques to 
enter this country and claim permanent- 
resident status. 

Few Basques herd sheep now. They've 
prospered, going on to other work. But the 
older generation of Basque males in the 
West got their start herding sheep. Most of 
them learned to cook during long summers 
in grazing lands. They prepared food they 
knew from home, rich in garlic, peppers, 
leeks and onions, olive oil, herbs and plenty 
of succulent lamb. 

In Winnemucca, we followed our noses to 
the Martin Hotel, a weathered clapboard 
restaurant across from the railroad tracks. 
The aroma of garlic, onions and roasting 
lamb billowed out across the porch through 
screened windows. Years ago, the hotel was 
run by a Basque for shepherds who descend- 
ed for the winter. They handed their pay- 
checks to the innkeeper, who lodged and fed 
them until the money was gone. 

At the family-style dinner, we passed 
bowls of chunky beef soup, crisp-roasted 
lamb, rib eye and several carafes of grapey 
red wine. It was easy to imagine the room, 
now filled with families, ranchers and the 
town volleyball team, crowded instead with 
the Basque shepherds digging into a meal 
that reminded them of home. 

Many stories of the Basques in Idaho re- 
volve around their dancing and food: lively 
soups and stews, & Basque pepper called 
chorizero, dried, slow-cooked lamb dishes 
and rustic desserts. 

In Boise, Juanita Y. Hormaechea ushered 
us into her dining room, where the walls 
were covered with photographs of her 
family in the Basque country and maps of 
their villages. Juanita's husband, Rufino, 
was on the patio, assiduously watering rows 
of leeks and chorizero peppers. Mr. Hormae- 
chea brought his pepper seeds from the 
Basque country to supply his friends and 
relatives. 

Mrs. Hormaechea, a former teacher of 
Basque dances, is the self-appointed histori- 
an and cultural expert of the Boise Basque 
community. She and her husband are big 
promoters of Basque food. Mr. Hormaechea 
ran to the kitchen to pull out pepper sauce, 
a homemade roll, a bowl of last night's stew. 
He is especially passionate about a beef stew 
made with potatoes, dusky red pepper sauce 
and leeks, which, according to Basque 
legend, are so revered that they should be 
dug from the earth with a silver trowel. His 
wife prefers a potato and green bean soup 
wildly flavored with toasted garlic, and a 
chicken dish brightened with sweet peas, 
She insisted that I take her recipe for 
gypsy’s arm cake, which is filled with cinna- 
mon-scented pastry cream. 

Mrs. Hormaechea led us to Pete T. Cenar- 
rusa, Idaho’s secretary of state, a sheep 
rancher and a tireless fan of what he consid- 
ers the incomparable Basque character. Per- 
haps the best known Cenarrusa specialty is 
prepared by his nephew, Mike Cenarrusa, 
who manages a sheep ranch. Several times a 
year this portly man with porkchop side- 
burns cooks a leg of lamb with a shot of 
olive oil, onions and garlic for 14 hours, 
until the meat is so moist and tender that it 
falls from the bone. He makes it for the 
cowboys,” says Pete Cenarrusa. "And I'm 
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convinced that it’s the only reason we never 
have trouble finding a crew.” Mrs. Cenarru- 
sa’s lamb shanks are a version of the 14- 
hour lamb. They cook long and slowly with 
onions and garlic to achieve juicy results. 


FREDA CENARRUSA'S BRAISED LAMB SHANKS 


4 lamb shanks, weighing 16 to 18 ounces 
each, trimmed of excess fat 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to 
taste 

1 large onion, diced 

3 cloves garlic, minced 

' cup hearty red wine 

1 pound dry egg noodles 

1 W packed parsley leaves for gar - 


1 garlic clove for garnish. 


1, Brown the lamb shanks in a Dutch oven 
or a large skillet over medium-high heat. 
Season generously with salt and pepper. 

2. When the lamb shanks are browned, 
reduce the heat to medium. Add the onion 
and the garlic and work them down among 
the lamb shanks so they are on the bottom 
of the skillet. Cook, stirring as best you can 
by moving the lamb shanks around in the 
skillet, until the onions and garlic begin to 
turn golden, about five minutes. Pour in the 
wine and stir. When it begins to boil, reduce 
the heat to low, cover and cook until the 
cooking juices have thickened somewhat 
and the lamb shanks are tender enough to 
fall from the bone. Depending on the size 
and quality of the lamb shanks, this will 
take from three to four hours. If the cook- 
ing juices are browning too rapidly, add a 
half cup of water and continue cooking. 

3. When the shanks are done, remove 
them from the cooking juices. Remove any 
meat from the bone and cut away any gris- 
tle you don’t want to eat. If there are very 
large pieces of meat, cut them into bite- 
sized pieces. Keep them warm. Increase the 
heat under the pan to medium and reduce 
the cooking juices, stirring up any brown 
bits, until they are thickened, about five 
minutes. Season to taste and keep warm. 

4. While the sauce is reducing, bring a 
large pot of salted water to a boil. Add the 
egg noodles, stir and cook until they are al 
dente, about 10 minutes. Drain. 

5. Mince the fresh parsley and the garlic 
clove together. 

6. To serve, divide the noodles among six 
warmed dinner plates or shallow soup bowls. 
Place equal amounts of lamb atop the noo- 
dles and pour the sauce over all. Garnish 
with the parsley and garlic and serve imme- 
diately. 

Yield: Six servings. 


BASQUE CHICKEN WITH PEAS 

3 tablespoons olive oil 

3% pounds chicken pieces 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to 
taste 

2 large bell peppers, cored and sliced into %- 
inch pieces 

1 large onion, thinly sliced 

4 ounces lean slab bacon, rind removed and 
cut into - inch dice 

1 leafy sprig of parsley, coarsely chopped 

3 cloves of garlic, minced 

2 pounds fresh or frozen sweet green peas. 

1. Heat the olive oil in a large frying pan 
or skillet over medium-high heat. When the 
oil is hot, brown the chicken on both sides, 
seasoning generously with salt and pepper. 

2. Remove the chicken from the pan and 
reserve. Reduce the heat to medium and 
add the peppers, onion, bacon, parsley and 
garlic to the pan. Cook, stirring, constantly, 
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until the garlic and onion become transluc- 
cent, about five minutes, 

3. Return the chicken to the pan, cover 
and cook over medium-low heat, stirring oc- 
casionally, until the chicken is nearly 
cooked through and the vegetables are 
tender, about 30 minutes. 

4. Add the peas, stir gently, cover and 
cook just until they are heated through, 
three to five minutes. (If using frozen peas, 
increase the cooking time slightly.) Season 
to taste. 

5. To serve, transfer the chicken and vege- 
tables, to a warmed serving platter and pour 
the cooking juices over all. 

Yield: Four servings. 

GYPSY'S ARM CAKE 
The pastry cream: 
5 egg yolks 
6 tablespoons sugar 
'4 cup all-purpose flour 
Pinch of salt 
1'4 to 1*4 cups milk 
1 cinnamon stick 
The cake: 
7 large eggs, at room temperature, separated 
1 cup granulated sugar 
1'4 cups cake flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 


3 tablespoons confectioners' sugar 
'4 teaspoon cinnamon. 

1. To make the pastry cream, whisk the 
egg yolks with the sugar in a medium sized 
bowl until they are thick and lemon colored. 
Whisk in the flour and salt and reserve. 

2. Place one-and-a-half cups of the milk 
and the cinnamon stick in à medium-sized 
saucepan over medium-high heat. Scald, 
remove from the heat, cover and let stand 
for 15 minutes. 

3. Remove the cinnamon stick from the 
milk and discard. Return the milk to the 
scalding point over medium-high heat and 
gradually whisk it into the egg yolk and 
flour mixture. Return this mixture to the 
saucepan and cook, stirring constantly, until 
the mixture comes to a boil. Continue cook- 
ing for at least two minutes, until the pastry 
cream thins slightly and the flour taste has 
cooked out of it. Remove from the heat, 
transfer to a bowl, cover and cool. 

4. Preheat the oven to 375 degrees. 

5. Line a 17-by-11-by-l-inch jellyroll pan 
with parchment paper. Brush with oil or 
melted butter and dust with flour. 

6. To prepare the cake, beat the egg yolks 
with three-quarters of the cup of sugar in 
the bowl of an electric mixer, using the 
whisk attachment, until the mixture is 
thick and lemon colored. Sift together the 
dry ingredients. Remove the whisk attach- 
ment and, using the mixer attachment, add 
the dry ingredients at low speed, mixing 
until just incorporated. Add the vanilla, mix 
quickly and thoroughly and reserve. The 
mixture will be quite thick. 

7. In a separate bowl, whisk the egg whites 
with the pinch of salt until they form stiff 
points. Add the remaining sugar and whisk 
until the egg whites become glossy, an addi- 
tional 30 seconds. Fold one quarter of the 
egg whites into the flour and egg yolk mix- 
ture, then fold the remaining egg whites in, 
working quickly. 

8. Spread the cake mixture in the pre- 
pared pan and bake until the cake is golden 
and the top springs back when lightly 
pressed, 8 to 10 minutes. 

9. While the cake is baking, sift one table- 
spoon of the confectioners' sugar on a clean 
tea towel. 
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10. Remove the cake from the oven and 
immediately turn it over on top of the 
sugar-dusted towel Peel the parchment 
paper from the cake and, working from the 
long side, gently roll the cake in the towel. 
Cool for about 30 minutes. 

11. When the cake has cooled, unroll it. 
Trim off the edges of the cake. If necessary, 


thin the pastry cream slightly with addi- . 


tional milk, to easy spreading consistency. 
Spread an even layer on the cake. Carefully 
re-roll the cake and place it seam-side down 
on a serving platter. 

12. Mix together the remaining confec- 
tioners’ sugar and the cinnamon and sift it 
over the top of the cake. Serve immediately. 

Yield: Ten to 12 servings. 


BASQUE POTATO AND GREEN BEAN SOUP WITH 
GARLIC 


1% pounds russet potatoes, peeled and cut 
into 2-inch cubes 

1 tablespoon Kosher salt 

6 cups water 

1 pound green beans, trimmed, cut on the 
slant into 2-inch lengths 

6 tablespoons olive oil 

6 large cloves garlic, thinly sliced 

Freshly ground black pepper. 


l. Place the potatoes, one tablespoon of 
salt and the water in a large saucepan over 
medium-high heat, cover and bring to a boil. 
Cook until the potatoes are nearly soft 
through, about 15 minutes. Add the green 
beans and cook, uncovered, until they start 
to turn tender and lose their bright green 
color, about 15 minutes. 

2. While the beans and potatoes are cook- 
ing, heat the olive oil in a small saucepan 
over medium heat. When the oil is hot but 
not smoking, add the sliced garlic and cook, 
stirring constantly, until it turns golden 
brown, about five to eight minutes. Remove 
from the heat and reserve. 

3. When the beans and potatoes are 
cooked, add the garlic and olive oil to the 
soup and stir. Season to taste with salt and 
pepper, if desired, and serve immediately. 

Yield: Six servings. 


WHAT “PROFIT” MEANS TO 
ROTARIANS 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, in an 
editorial printed in the Idaho Press- 
Tribune, the Idaho columnist Ralph 
Smeed talks about the word “profit” 
and what it means to Rotarians. Over 
the years, the Rotarians have taken it 
upon themselves to contribute signifi- 
cantly to a vast number of charitable 
causes, and their motto has been, “He 
profits most who serves the best.” 

It seems clear that the conception of 
the word represents a spiritual mean- 
ing. However, at the last Rotary Inter- 
national Convention, members voted 
to drop the term “profit” from their 
motto as they felt it was offensive and 
injurious to some of the participating 
countries. 

Mr. President, profit is not a bad 
word, especially when one considers its 
meaning as regarded by the Rotarians. 
I must agree with Mr. Smeed when he 
goes on to say that profit is the driv- 
ing force of America; it is what we are 
all about. It is precisely the notion of 
profit which allows groups such as the 
Rotarians to be charitable. 
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In order to remind ourselves of what 
we are as a country, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the edito- 
rial, “Hey Rotarians! Profit Not a 
Dirty Word,” appearing in the August 
20, 1989, edition of the Idaho Press- 
Tribune, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


{From the Idaho Press-Tribune, Aug. 20, 
1989] 


Hey RoTARIANS! Prorir Not A DIRTY WORD 
(By Ralph Smeed) 


Time was when God, motherhood, apple 
pie and the flag reigned supreme. 

But now “God” has pretty well been legis- 
lated out of the classroom, formally at least. 
Motherhood has been relegated to the back 
seat (no pun) by the population control 
gang; apple pie got a kick in the groin by 
CBS-TV's hysteria-mongering program 60- 
minutes when they attacked the apple spray 
ALAR. And the flag? Well, you know, the 
hippies and à few malcontents have con- 
vinced the Supreme Court it's not very bad 
even to burn it. 

Comes now Rotary International, the 
worldwide service club whose motto is (or 
has been) “He profits most who serves the 
best." A fine slogan, I always thought, 
during the quarter century or so I've been a 
member in good standing (at least standing 
good enough not to get kicked out—so far). 

Rotary, of course, means different things 
to different people. But generally their 
members donate lots of money to all sorts of 
good causes, not the least of which is good 
fellowship. Yet the 160 or so countries, the 
citizens of which enjoy the blessings of 
these Rotary Clubs, are not exactly in com- 
plete agreement as to where this largesse 
comes from. 

Take it from me, gentle reader, there is 
lots of it, too. Donations include, but are not 
limited to, money for sports and electronic 
scoreboards in such local event centers as 
Caldwell's O'Connor Field House to a world- 
wide crusade buying enough polio vaccine to 
eradicate the dreaded disease from every 
country's citizens. 

A pretty impressive undertaking, I think 
you'l agree, and these are only a few of 
many worthwhile efforts Rotarians are up 
to every year all round the world. All these 
fine efforts to do good, and believe me, they 
are many and costly, are financed out of the 
club members' profit, hence the slogan of 
long years' high standing and understand- 
able respect, if not reverence. 

"He profits most. then would seem 
destined to be chiseled, so to speak, in stone 
and forever. But, sad to say, it is not so. 
Even though most any fool could plainly see 
"profit" comes in many ways including, cer- 
tainly, psychic profits. But we are here con- 
cerned more with the financial variety of 
profit inasmuch as the money is from 
whence cometh all. And it's all voluntary, 
too. 


Let's hasten to add we don't want to put 
down the many hours of dedicated and hard 
work the members contribute to their clubs, 
but most of this is to make money (read, 
profit) with which to pay for their projects. 

Comes now Dr. William Fomey a retired 
medical doctor of Boise who is district gov- 
ernor of this Rotary area. A nice man. He 
told us last week that Rotary Internation- 
als convention at Seoul, Korea, voted to 
drop the word profit from their famous 
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slogan because 'to some of the countries 
the word was offensive." Well, poor babies. 
One assumes these were communist coun- 
tries who objected; though I'm not 100 per- 
cent sure. But wherever they were, it is sad 
indeed to see America's principles taken so 
lightly. 

Now then, Rotary is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, but anyone who can count, and even 
many who cannot, know full well that noth- 
ing happens until somebody sells something. 
Furthermore, if they don't sell it at a profit, 
damn few if any of these fine charitable ef- 
forts, local and worldwide, can succeed. 

Why then does the prejudice against 
profit persist? It’s not exactly a new phe- 
nomenon, you know. Well, we might better 
have asked why the prejudice against the 
whole profit (and loss) system for that's 
what America is all about. It is the “steam” 
that drives the USA's engine of producing. 
Maybe our own convictions are weak, how- 
ever. 

The late, great R.G. LeTourneau, builder 
of huge machines that moved the face of 
the earth for the benefit of masses said, 
"Men can have what men produce. They 
cannot have what they don't produce." 
(Except, he should have added, by politics). 
Apparently the  well-meaning Rotary 
"wheels" at Seoul had never heard of Le- 
'Tourneau's wheels. 

They could have consulted Robert Ringer, 
too, author of the best-selling Restoring the 
American Dream which was so enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed by former Secretary of the 
Treasury William Simon. Ringer sums up 
the profit flap thusly: 

"This was the ultimate in logic twisting. 
Profits, the thing that makes the whole 
American way of life possible—including 
"free" handouts through government func- 
tions—were being termed a “catastrophe.” 
Perhaps Mr. Kahn (the government's chief 
inflation fighter) will be happy when Atlas 
finally shrugs and says, “You're right, prof- 
its are evil. I'm not going to waste my time 
earning them anymore. I quit." 

After the profit seekers quit—then—where 
does Rotary International turn to raise 
money for their no doubt sincere do-good 
functions? At that point the ball game is 
over. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce says that 
profit is NOT a dirty word, but I guess they 
3 talked to enough Rotary Clubs 

tely. 


RICHARD BROWN 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I am 
saddened to say for the RECORD that 
Rich Brown, who was born and raised 
in southwestern Idaho, and who had a 
significant impact on the start of my 
political career back in the early 1970’s 
in Idaho, recently passed away at a 
very Ah seer age, sooner than we ex- 


pected. 
Mr. President, the obituary of Rich- 
ard Brown, a man who contributed sig- 
nificantly to this community, recently 
appeared in the Idaho Press-Tribune. 
Rich was 62 years old. He was a 
thinker, and a really, very fine gentle- 
man. He made a great deal of contri- 
bution to our community, and I regret 
his passing, and extend my sympathies 
to his wife, Barbara, and their family. 
Richard Brown was born and raised 
in southwestern Idaho where he spent 
his adult life building a fleet of school 
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buses, priding himself on the safety 
and dependability of his establish- 
ment. Others, namely his employees 
and the schoolchildren, were always 
his first priority. His dedication to the 
welfare of his community is further il- 
lustrated by his contributions to the 
Republican Party and the Nampa City 
Chamber of Commerce, his church, 
and lodge organizations. 

In honor of this fine citizen, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Richard Brown’s obituary be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RICHARD BROWN 


G. Richard “Rich” Brown, 62, of Nampa, 
died Tuesday, Dec. 5, 1989, at his home of 
natural causes. Funeral services will be held 
at 1 p.m. Friday, Dec. 8, at the First Chris- 
tian Church, Nampa, with Pastor Kenneth 
B. Britt officiating. Burial will follow at 
Kohlerlawn Cemetery, Nampa, with Mason- 
ic Rites by Ashlar Lodge No. 29, AF & AM. 

Richard was born on June 30, 1927, at 
Marsing, Idaho, the youngest of three chil- 
dren of Grundy and Ruby Baggerly Brown. 
He was raised and educated in Nampa and 
graduated from Nampa High School in 1945. 
He then attended Washington State Univer- 
sity at Pullman, Wash. Richard joined the 
U.S. Army in 1946, and was honorably dis- 
charged at Fort Ord, Calif., in 1948. He mar- 
ried Barbara Jean Lessinger Sept. 15, 1948, 
in Nampa and three daughters were born to 
this union. Following his military service, 
Richard joined his father and brother in 
the livestock trucking business, G.M. Brown 
and Sons. In 1952 they purchased a fleet of 
10 school buses from Howard Gibbs and 
founded the Brown Bus Co. In 1966 Richard 
bought out his father’s and brother's 
shares. At the time of his semi-retirement in 
1987, the company had grown to a fleet of 
60 buses. 

Richard pursued all of his business ven- 
tures with intensity and set high expecta- 
tions for his associates and employees, espe- 
cially “Mr. Brown's bus drivers." He was 
dedicated to making the Brown Bus Co. a 
first-class, dependable and safe operation. 
He made satisfying his customers—the 
school board, patrons and children—his 
highest priority. 

Richard was active in the Republican 
Party, serving as national committeeman 
for Goldwater in 1964 and for several years 
as Canyon County chairman. He was also a 
very active member of the Nampa Chamber 
of Commerce, serving on its board for 16 
years and as president in 1971. He received 
many special Chamber awards and was cur- 
rently chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee. 

He was a member of the First Christian 
Church; Ashlar Lodge No. 29, AF & AM, 
Nampa; the Scottish Rite Bodies of Boise; 
El Korah Shrine Temple, Boise; Nampa 
Lodge No. 1389; BPOE; the Nampa Country- 
men’s Club; and a former member of the 
Nampa Rotary Club. 

Survivors include his wife, Barbara Jean 
of Nampa; three daughters and their fami- 
lies, Peggy J. and Vaughn Heinrich and 
their sons, Jeremy and Benjamin, all of 
Caldwell; Anne L. and Duane Harris and 
their children, Matthew and Katie, all of 
Coeur d’Alene; Sharon E. and Frank Kyzer 
and their children, Joshua and Elizabeth, 
all of Nampa; a brother, Robert of Nampa; a 
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sister, Norma Montgomery of Boise; and nu- 
merous nieces and nephews. 

He was preceded in death by his father, 
mother and a grandson, David Kyzer. 

Because of his years of dedicated service 
to the Nampa community, the family sug- 
gests memorials be made to the Nampa 
Civic Center, designated for the "Rich 
Brown Memorial Fund,” in care of Nampa 
City Hall, 411 3rd St. S., Nampa 83651. 

Friends may call until 9 p.m. today and 
from 9 to 11 a.m. Friday at Flahiff Funeral 
Chapel of Nampa. 


EMILY RENO, ONE OF AMERI- 
CA'S 10 MOST CARING PEOPLE 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, an Ida- 
hoan was recently honored as one of 
America's "10 Most Caring People." 
Aside from the Governor and the 
mayor, she's the most known person in 
Boise. Emily Reno, at nearly 80 years 
of age, is à woman who reaches out to 
everyone. Her accomplishments are 
almost too many to be counted. 

Known as the Lady in Blue for 
nearly 40 years, Mrs. Reno has been 
actively involved in anything having to 
do with volunteering from the Salva- 
tion Army to the Veterans Affairs Vol- 
unteer Services Advisory Council. 
Given the amount of effort she puts 
into the well-being of others, it is no 
surprise that she has been chosen as 
one of the most caring of us all. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article about Emily 
Reno, appearing both in the December 
issue of the magazine Caring People 
and December 31, 1989, issue of New 
Frontier be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE ANGEL IN BLUE: EMILY RENO 


Emily Reno is loved and known by every- 
one in Boise, Idaho, from the mayor to the 
loneliest shut-in,” Senator Steve Symms 
said in nominating Reno for a caring award. 
“Those who know her, love her, and appre- 
ciate her. We're all proud to be part of her 
life." 

For nearly forty years, Emily has been 
known as the "Lady in Blue." She was en- 
rolled in the Salvation Army as a soldier in 
January of 1950. Over the years, she has 
served as home league treasurer, roll ser- 
geant, welcome sergeant, War Cry sergeant, 
Sunday school teacher, and for 2" years, 
home league secretary. 

“The Salvation Army helped instill love in 
me,” says Reno. “Love is not just L-O-V-E, a 
four-letter word. Love is something you 
have to feel.” 

Reno’s specialty is visiting shut-ins, nurs- 
ing home’s residents, and other lonely 
people. Although she is now nearly eighty 
years old, Reno drives her own car and 
makes her rounds. “I love to visit people,” 
she says. They all become personal friends. 
What I am doing shows what I believe. It's 
better than preaching," says Reno, who 
adds: "It also reminds me how thankful I 
should be that I'm a visitor and not the 
person being visited." 

Reno's personal “war cry" has always 
been, “I'll do it," “it” referring to any job 
that needs doing. “You can always count on 
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Emily to be in the kitchen, helping with 
cleanup,” says Joy Brusmeyer, program di- 
rector at the Salvation Army. “She genuine- 
ly cares for people, and that caring just 
spills over.” 

“I don’t know what she’s not into,” says 
Bill Turner, director of voluntary services 
for the VA Medical Center in Boise. “Aside 
from the Governor and the Mayor, she’s the 
most known person in Boise.” 

Each year during the Christmas holidays, 
Reno takes to her station, ringing the hand- 
bell at the familiar Salvation Army kettle. 
“We keep thinking she should reconsider, 
but out she goes. People will go out of their 
way to stop by and give to her kettle,” Brus- 
meyer says. Needless to say, she’s our big- 
gest fundraiser.” 

For the past 18 years, Reno has also 
raised money for the March of Dimes by 
participating in the annual WalkAmerica. 
She walks the entire 20-mile route each 
time. “The first year she asked me for a 
pledge," Turner says, I considered her age, 
her 5'2' height and her slightly portly 
figure and made a rather generous pledge 
per mile. Several weeks later, she came back 
holding out her hand for over one hundred 
dollars.” 

When asked to what she owes her vitality, 
Reno explains: “I love life. I love people. I 
love the Lord.” 

She is usually the top fundraiser, reports 
Imogene Carico, director of the state-wide 
March of Dimes chapter. One year she won 
a moped as a prize. She sold it and gave the 
money to a young couple she knew who 
were trying to move to Alaska,” Carico re- 
calls. 

For three years, Reno participated in the 
Salvation Army’s 10-mile Walk for Hunger. 
She has donated 9% gallons of blood to the 
Red Cross over the years. She has also 
worked with the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation 
and was active in the Eagles Auxiliary lodge. 

Reno seems to go wherever there is a 
need. She visits people in the VA hospital 
and the local jail. For the VA, she visits not 
only the medical center but also the Idaho 
State Veterans Home and community nurs- 
ing homes. She runs errands, pays bills, and 
sits and chats with those who are in need of 
companionship. Reno also serves on the 
Veterans Affairs Volunteer Services Adviso- 
ry Council. 

When she first mentioned going to visit 
inmates of the jail, one of Reno’s friends ad- 
monished her to be careful. “It’s all right,” 
she replied. “They’ll be glad to see some- 
one.” Reno was right. 

“She has a tremendous capacity to love 
and care for people,” Turner says. “You 
can’t get by without a hug.” Everyone who 
knows Emily agrees. 

“Her hug is her trademark,” Brusmeyer 
says. “She reaches out and touches people 
and they respond.” “If you took a poll, you 
couldn’t find too many people in Boise who 
haven’t been hugged by Emily,” Carico 
adds. When she says she needs a hug, you 
just give her one, coming and going.” 

A widow who now lives alone, Emily has 
raised five children. Three of them still live 
in the area and follow their mother’s exam- 
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ple, working with the rape crisis center, the 
Salvation Army, and the Cystic Fibrosis 
Foundation. 

Each day, as she visits the sick, the elder- 
ly, and the homebound, Emily makes the 
dark days a little brighter for the shut-ins 
and those in the twilight of life. In words of 
Captain Daniel Starret, Boise Corps Officer, 
“She is a very special person. She gives her 
heart to God, her hand to man, and hugs 
for all.” 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator Kasten, I ask unani- 
mous consent to add Pat Rich to the 
list of his staff granted access to the 
Senate floor during the consideration 
of the National Community Service 
Act of 1990. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


RECESS UNTIL 10:30 A.M.; MORNING BUSINESS 
UNTIL 11 A.M.; RECESS FROM 12:30 P.M. TO 
2:15 P.M. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 10:30 a.m. tomor- 
row, Tuesday, February 27, and that 
following the time for the two leaders 
there be a period for morning business 
until 11 a.m., with Senators permitted 
to speak therein for up to 5 minutes 
each. I further ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate stand in recess from 
12:30 p.m. until 2:15 p.m. in order to 
accommodate the party conference 
luncheons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, to- 
morrow at 11 the Senate will resume 
consideration of S. 1430, the national 
and community service bill. At 2:15 
p.m. tomorrow, there will be 2 hours 
of debate on the motion to invoke clo- 
ture on the motion to proceed to 
Senate Joint Resolution 212, the Ar- 
menian resolution, with the time 
equally divided between Senators 
Byrp and DoLE. A vote on the cloture 
motion will occur at 4:15 p.m. Other 
votes are likely to occur during tomor- 
row’s session. 


RECESS UNTIL 10:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
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stand in recess until 10:30 a.m., Tues- 
day, February 27. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 5:40 p.m., recessed until 
Tuesday, February 27, 1990, at 10:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Secretary of the Senate after the 
recess of the Senate on February 23, 
1990, under authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989: 

U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION AGENCY 


JAMES HENRY MICHEL, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE AN AS- 
SISTANT ADMINISTRATOR OF THE AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, VICE DWIGHT A. 
INK, RESIGNED. 


THE JUDICIARY 


JACK D. SHANSTROM, OF MONTANA, TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF MONTANA VICE 
JAMES F. BATTIN, RETIRED. 


IN THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED ASTRONAUTS FOR PRO- 
MOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF ARTICLE II, SECTION 2, CLAUSE 2 OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


IN THE ARMY 
To be Colonel 
LT. COL. JAMES C. DAMSON, 
IN THE NAVY 
To be captain 
COMDR. RICHARD N. RICHARDS, 
IN THE AIR FORCE 
To be colonel 
LT. COL. MARK N. BROWN, 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. MARK C. LEE, 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE 
ACTIVE DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE 
INDICATED IN THE U.S. ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
SECTIONS 624 AND 628, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE. THE OFFICER IDENTIFIED WITH AN ASTERISK 
IS ALSO NOMINATED FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE REG- 
ULAR ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 531, 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
*CANDICE L. CASTRO, 
To be major 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


FRENZEL-AvUCOIN INTRODUCE 
MAJOR REVISION OF EXPORT 
CONTROL LAWS 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, today, Con- 
AuCoiN and | have introduced H.R. 


closer to that of our European allies at 
Cocom. In my judgment, if we do not modern- 
ize our own system and cooperate more fully 
with our allies to restrict international controls 
to the highest technology items, Cocom could 
be disbanded, or ignored, at great cost to the 
security of the entire free world. If that hap- 
pens, it is clear to me that our allies will sig- 
nificantly relax their own export control sys- 
tems, while, if our system continues as it is, 
ours will continue to be more restrictive in re- 
sponse. That would send us farther back into 
the Dark Ages than we are now. 

The Frenzel-AuCoin bill would place Com- 
merce in charge of the entire licensing proc- 
ess, the control list and negotiations at 
Cocom. Interagency review would be at the 
discretion of Commerce. It would decontrol all 
licenses to Cocom and 5(k) countries, it would 
decontro| licenses to all other countries, 
except the U.S.S.R. and the P.R.C., at a re- 
vised green zone centered around a 750-PDR 
rate for computers. For the U.S.S.R. and the 
P.R.C. the current P.R.C. green zone would 
determine the line for decontrol. The bill would 
also establish only one control list with a proc- 
ess to remove unilateral controls and to index 
the list regularly. It requires that foreign avail- 
ability determinations be made in 90 days with 
no opportunity for negotiations to maintain 
controls with our allies. It permits no extraterri- 
torial application of U.S. laws through reexport 


ury will be members of the National Security 
Council when export control disputes may be 


elevated to the President through the NSC. 
Commerce has been given added enforce- 
ment authority and DTSA will now serve under 
the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisi- 
tions. Foreign policy controls, which need 
drastic reform as well, if not elimination, have 
not been touched in this bill other than to ex- 
clude U.S. subsidiaries abroad from their ap- 
plication. National Security controls should be 
the first priority for revision. Foreign policy 
should follow soon thereafter, however. 

Some of the changes are substantive, but | 
do not believe that our redraft threatens our 
national security. In fact, it would strengthen it 
by improving Cocom enforcement and placing 


more emphasis on negotiating new control i 


agreements with more countries. Authority 
would also be given to grant new benefits as 
countries become less of a security risk. This 
will encourage more, not less, cooperation. 

Granting Commerce’s sole authority 
throughout the bill is a means to strengthen 
our national security, not weaken it. So many 
resources are wasted today in turf battles re- 
sulting from unnecessary interagency review 
that should be redirected at the highest tech- 
nology levels which could have a militarily crit- 
ical application. Here is where we should 
direct our attention. | do not believe Com- 
merce will act in a vacuum. It will request 
review by other agencies to protect itself. If li- 
censing mistakes, or list review mistakes, are 
made, DOC alone is responsible. Now the 
blame is placed by pointing a finger at the 
next player at the table. That should not 
happen—there must be one central authority, 
not many. The agency responsible for licens- 
ing should also decide what is on the control 
list and also negotiate at Cocom. 

Even though | believe there is sufficient en- 
forcement authority today, the Frenzel-AuCoin 
bill would strengthen enforcement by giving 
Commerce enforcement authority abroad and 
at U.S. ports. With its elevated role on export 
control, Commerce must also have added au- 
thority in the enforcement arena. 

There have been many positive export con- 
trol bills introduced. Many of them would 
place pressure on Commerce to avoid errors, 
particularly those that would remove all export 
control authority from Commerce and estab- 
lish a new agency to administer these laws. In 
my judgment, we should give Commerce a 
chance to prove itself before we move in this 
direction. We all know the problems associat- 
ed with the establishment of new agencies, 
and most of us tread lightly into that area. 

Mr. Speaker, a few years ago the National 
Academy of Science reported that unneces- 
sary export controls caused the United States 
to lose $9 billion of sales per year. | am sure 
that would be far greater if we do not relax 
our laws to adapt to the changes taking place 
in Eastern Europe. | hope this bill will encour- 
age the House to move aggressively to over- 
haul the current system. We cannot afford to 


make minor revisions in a time of major 
progress. The time to begin reform is now. 
The section-by-section analysis of the bill 


FRENZEL-AUCOIN EXPORT CONTROL BILL 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1—Short Title and Table of Con- 
tents. 

Section 2—General Provisions: 

(a)—(a) Authority to control by Com- 
merce and presumption of approval for ex- 
ports to all countries defined. 

(d)—License free zone for CoCom and 5(k) 
countríes, [3(b) in this bill]. 

(e)—No license for replacement parts. 

(f)—No re-export licenses. 

(g)—No licenses on certain goods contain- 
ing components subject to export controls 
within six months of enactment. 

(h)—No controls on news or equipment re- 
lated to broadcast of news or of the news 
itself. 

()—No licenses for telecommunications 
equipment for civilian use. 

(D—No licenses to free world and con- 
trolled countries at revised PRC green zone 
at 750 PDR. USSR and PRC receive current 
green zone. Indexing system developed 
within six months of enactment. 

(k)—No licenses for exhibited items if title 
held by exporter. 

(D—Effective date for (d) and (j) is De- 
cember 31, 1990. 

Section 3—Countries: 

(a)—Controlled—Commerce, consulting 
with State, publishes list of controlled 
within three months of enactment. 

(b)—Commerce negotiates with other 
countries to obtain CoCom-like control sys- 
tems and CoCom treatment. May also pro- 
vide additional benefits for other countries 
which are moving in our direction. Com- 
merce may also reduce or eliminate treat- 
ment for any country not living up to its 
agreement with US. Would require that the 
current and future 3(b) agreements be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. 

Section 4—Commodity Control List: 

(a)—Secretary establishes and maintains 
one control list of dual-use items. Consults 
with other agencies as necessary. List revi- 
sions published in Federal Register. 

(b)—Quarterly review of list by Com- 
merce. Thirty day comment period provided 
for each review in Federal Register. Deter- 
minations by 30 days after end of review 
period. CoCom proposals by US based on 
this process. 

(c)—Indexing procedure for removal of list 
items established within six months. 

(d)—Secretary also receives private sector 
requests for list revision and makes determi- 
nation within 90 days. If agreed, implement- 
ed within 120 days and published in Regis- 
ter. Rejections also published along with ex- 
planation. 

(e)—Secretary makes foreign availability 
determinations on own or upon receipt of 
petitions. Decision within 90 days. If deci- 
sion that no foreign availability exists, ex- 
planation provided to petitioner. 

(f)—Licenses. 

(1)—Validated to single end user. 
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(2)—Multiple export licenses as follows: 

(A)—Distribution licenses authorized to 
any destination. Secretary determines diver- 
sion prospects. Audits permitted. Secretary 
issues regulations facilitating granting of 
DL’s to smaller companies. 

(B)—Comprehensive operations license, 
establish within six months—to subsidiaries 
in all countries. Audits here also. 

(C)—Project license, including multilater- 
ally approved projects. 

Lessa ato 8 supply license—for spare 
p 3 

(3)—General license. 

(4)—Other licenses authorized. 

(5)—Secretary determines reliability of ap- 
plicants. 

(6)—Licenses issued or denied within 60 
days. If Secretary refers, does so within ten 
days. Reviewers respond in 20 days or 
deemed to have approved. Referred licenses 
issued within 45 days of receipt. 

(7)—Regulations within six months to fa- 
cilitate sales of high-end items, including 
setting of deadlines and development of 
model security plans. Each six month Secre- 
tary reports those licenses which have not 
been acted upon within four months along 
with reasons for delay. 

(8)—Any review of the SNEC shall be re- 
quested by Commerce and must comply 
with regulations established under 4(f)(7). 

(g)—Unilateral export controls expire 
within six months. If no foreign availability, 
may extend six months. May also extend six 
months if pursuing negotiations to achieve 
controls. 

(h)—Supercomputer definition raised to 
250 MFLOPs. To qualify for additional safe- 
guards, the definition is raised to 600 
MFLOPs for OECD countries and 250 for 
other free world. Indexing provided. 

(D—Secretary must consider exceptions to 
International Lists and support CoCom 
allies requests for exceptions if suitable ci- 
vilian end users. 

Section 5—Negotiations. 

(a)—Secretary heads US delegation. List 
of objectives stated, including publication of 
the ICL's, improved enforcement, uniform 
interpretation, development of decontrol 
system, attempt to expand membership, di- 
rection to delete telecommunications prod- 
ucts for civilian use from ICLs, negotiate an 
agreement on revised supercomputer defini- 
tion consistent with Sec. 4 (h), and negoti- 
ate end to unanimity rule. Secretary in- 
cludes private sector advisors for list review. 

Section 6—Foreign Boycotts: 

This language is identical to current law. 

Section 7—Foreign Policy Controls: 

This language is identical to current law. 

Section 8—Administrative Procedure: 

(b)—civil penalties—hearing before ALJ. 
Secretary reviews ALJ decision and decides 
3 30 days. No judicial review. ALJ has 

year. 

(c)—Secretary may issue temporary denial 
orders to prevent violations. 180 day limit 
with 180 day extension if justified. Renewal 
only after hearing. 

(d)—annual report similar to current 
report. 

(e)—Under Secretary and 2 Assistant Sec- 
retaries authorized. 

(f)—regulations authorized. 

(g)—guide must be published quarterly 
consisting of list of controlled items and 
how they are applied to countries, the 
CoCom International Lists, list of prece- 
dent-setting exports, list of those denied 
export privileges as well as those identified 
under the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

(h)—Secretary can delegate to any govern- 
ment official. 
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(i)—TACs—authorized for 2 year periods. 
Use of TACs is elevated throughout the bill. 

Section 9—Violations: 

This language is similar to current law. 

Section 10—Enforcement—similar to cur- 
rent law, except: 

Commerce is given additional authority to 
conduct enforcement efforts abroad, at U.S. 
ports of entry and is granted the same en- 
forcement authority as Customs. 

Section 11—Definitions—normal defini- 
tions, except that definition of “U.S. 
person" which includes foreign subsidiaries 
only applies to boycott. 

Section 12—Miscellaneous Provisions: 

(b)—Sec. 38 of Arms Export Control Act is 
repealed. 

(c)}—OMB shall not conduct further 
agency review. 

(d)—Commerce, Treasury and USTR serve 
on NSC. 

(e)—No user fees on export license appli- 
cations. 

(f)—DTSA placed under Under Secretary 
of Defense for Acquisitions. 


FRENZEL-AuCOIN INTRODUCE 
MAJOR REVISION OF EXPORT 
CONTROL LAWS 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, in 1988, the Con- 
gress passed and the President signed into 
law omnibus trade legislation which, among 
other things, included a number of reforms de- 
signed to help streamline the U.S. export con- 
trol system. For many years, | have been 
saying that your export licensing process was 
too cumbersome, too far reaching, and too 
anachronistic to keep pace with the march of 
technological innovation in this country. Iron- 
ically, the U.S. Government itself has put 
America's high technology industry at a com- 
petitive disadvantage, a fact documented by 
the National Academy of Sciences which 
found that U.S. industry loses approximately 
$9 billion a year in sales because of our bur- 
dersome export license process. 

| was pleased that the Congress recognized 
this problem in 1988 and, although the re- 
forms did not go as far as | would have liked, 
it was my hope that the reforms would help 
America's sunrise industry flex its competitive 
muscles in the international marketplace. 

While the export licensing system works 
more efficiently that it did 5 years ago— 
thanks in great part to the Department of 
Commerce, the administration has not moved 
as quickly and aggressively as | had hoped in 
implementing the legislative changes we 
made. The fact is that the pace of innovation 
in the high technology field is still much great- 
er than the speed with which the U.S. Govern- 
ment can respond. 

Meanwhile, the dramatic events taking 
place in the Soviet Union and East Europe 
warrant a reexamination of the stringency of 
our export control system. That system, which 
was a product of the cold war, has become 
tighter and tighter during the Reagan years. 
Although it usually reached too far, there was 
always a good reason to be concerned about 
the Soviet military buildup and the risk of di- 
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version. But times have clearly changed. The 
new political world that is emerging in those 
countries warrants a fresh examination of how 
much U.S. technology we need to keep 
locked up in our warehouses. Does the evil 
empire approach to export controls that has 
been championed for so long by a paranoid 
Department of Defense make any sense any 
more? 

| think not. 

It makes good economic and political sense 
for the United States to embark on a high 
technology Marshall plan vis a vis the new 
emerging democracies in East Europe. We 
should also allow our exporters to break into 
the new market for low level technology in the 
Soviet Union. At the same time, of course, we 
cannot forget our long relationships and the 
lucrative markets in the allied nations. 

These emerging issues compel Congress- 
man FRENZEL and me to call for dramatic 
action. 

By September 30, 1990, the Congress will 
have to reauthorize the Export Administration 
Act. While some are saying that we should 
seek a mere 1-year extension of the act, | say 
that's a head in the sand that could 
spell disaster. For once, let's take the bull by 
the horns and truly help make one American 
industry competitive again. 

The bill that we are introducing today is the 
product of many discussions with the U.S. 
high technology industry. It is by no means a 
perfect bill. Its main purpose is to begin the 
debate on where we will go from here. 

Among other things, our bill would do the 
following: 

Establish a license free zone for Cocom 
and 5-K nations, effective on December 31, 
1990. This is a proposal that we put forward in 
1987 and which the House of Representatives 
contained in its version of the 1988 omnibus 
trade bill. But our proposal was eventually wa- 
tered down in conference. The final law re- 
quired the administration designate certain 
countries for license free treatment if it was 
determined that they had adequate export 
control systems. Incredibly, no countries have 
been recommended for such treatment so far. 
This is outrageous. Over 80 percent of U.S. 
high technology exports go to these countries 
and the overwhelming majority of licenses are 
granted with no problem. Meanwhile, most 
Cocom members do not require export li- 
censes of any kind of high technology exports 
to other Cocom members. This puts our high 
technology companies behind the eight ball in 
the competition with overseas products. If 
most Cocom licenses are approved anyway, 
why go through the exercise to begin with? 
And why tie up people at the Department of 
Commerce rubber stamping these licenses 
when they could be devoting more time to the 
examination of truly sensitive items? 

Eliminate reexport controls. Incredibly, the 
United States still requires an exporter in a 
foreign country to get permission to reexport a 
U.S. product outside of Cocom. This is an 
insult to foreign nations that has generated in- 
credible controversy over the years. To those 
who would raise the appropriate question of 
national security, remember that a shipment 
that goes to a Cocom country is still subject 
to controls imposed by Cocom. In other 


the United States export- 
er would be able to ship an item to France, 

not have to get permission 
our Department of Commerce to reex- 
the item. But France would still have to 


Cocom. Therefore, there would always be 
controls on sensitive items. 

Establish a license free zone on low-level 
technologies for all free world and Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. The U.S. exporters who 
wish to ship high technology items with a ca- 
pacity of up to 750 PDR could ship them with- 


lishing joint ventures, increasing trade, extend- 
ing credit, and so forth, and we must take ad- 
vantage of this situation or else these govern- 
ments could backslide. But we cannot be 
naive about the reforms in East Europe. We 
know how quickly the political world can 
change in these volatile countries. So, we are 
not advocating that we permit the license free 
export of all technologies. Those items of any 
military significance will still have to go 
through rigorous review, but clearly we are 
now in a safe enough position to allow the 
export of 15-year-old technologies and help 
these nations aggressively enter these new 
and exciting markets. 

Allow the license free export of any high 
technology product with a capacity of up to 
550 PDR to the Soviet Union. We cannot 
ignore President Gorbachev's new arms re- 
ductions initiatives, the improvement in human 
rights in the Soviet Union and, of course, the 
incredible changes in East Europe. Although 
the Soviet Union is not moving as fast as their 
former bloc countries toward market oriented 
societies, it makes sense to begin to tap, or 
create, the potential markets in the U.S.S.R. 
Releasing this level of technology poses no 
threat at all to our national security. At the 
same time, it could mean billions of dollars to 
U.S. exporters. If we stand by the sidelines, 
we are going to lose out on some potentially 
large markets that surely will be snatched up 
by our more aggressive competitors. Now is 
the time to launch a new kind of first strike 
weapon—American know-how. 

Require the Department of Commerce to be 
responsible for the establishment of a single 
control list. The current lists of controlled 
items in this country has gotten way out of 
hand. It's time to put one agency in charge— 
and that agency should be Commerce. For 
years, U.S. industry has been confused by the 
unclear jurisdictional lines between Com- 
merce's responsibility for dual use commod- 
ities and the State Department's munitions 
export control authority. In some cases, indus- 
try has been required to submit parallel li- 
cense applications, subjecting them to addi- 
tional burdens and delays. Current practice 
allows State to assume jurisdiction over a dual 
use product without consultation with Com- 
merce or industry. We propose that Com- 
merce be responsible for the construction of a 
single control list. 

Eliminate DOD's role in export licensing. 
Defense still exerts an inordinate amount of 
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influence on the export control process and 
they still maintain a very hard line view of the 
world. Last year, the General Accounting 
Office issued a report at my request which 
documented that in the vast majority of cases, 
Defense did not contribute any new knowl- 
edge to the process of determining if export of 
the product would be a threat to our national 
security. Our bill would transfer the Defense 
Technology Security Administration to the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition. 
The Department of Commerce, as the lead 
agency responsible for export controls, would 
at its option consult with Defense—and 
others—when it felt it needed the Defense 
Department's expertise. 

Decontrol all telecommunications equipment 
for civilian use. 


DRUG DETERRENCE 
LEGISLATION 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing legislation that would suspend Fed- 
eral education benefits to any individual con- 
victed of a controlled substance abuse. 

It can definitely be a hard lesson, but one 
worth learning. Don't use drugs. Attitudes are 
changing, but we need to continue to make 
people think before they get involved with 
drugs. Casual drug users make up a large per- 
centage of the drug epidemic and are one of 
the biggest reasons why we continue to see 
drug trafficking in the United States. Due to 
the backlog of drug-related cases in our 
courts, casual users face minimal sentencing, 
if any at all. 

Under this legislation any individual who has 
been convicted of a Federal or State offense 
involving a controlled substance would no 
longer be eligible to receive Federal education 
benefits for the following amounts of time: 

If convicted of an offense involving: 


These penalties would be nullified, if the in- 
dividual successfully completes a rehabilitation 
program. 

Suspending Federal education benefits is 
just one more way for us to show that we are 
not going to tolerate casual drug use any 
more and | would like for all my colleagues to 
join me by supporting this drug deterrence 
legislation. 
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TESTIMONY FROM “MAIN 
STREET NORTH" 


HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, the following 
testimony on defense priorities was presented 
to me recently by several constituents in 
Duluth, MN. 

| commend these remarks to my col- 
leagues. 

JANUARY 10, 1990. 
Re: Main Street North. 
JAMES L. OBERSTAR, 
8th District, MN. 

Congressman and Northlanders, I would 
like to briefly share with you a bit of the in- 
formation I've gathered as I research viable 
Conversions from our current Military 
Economy. 

First, it is necessary to recognize that our 
traditional definition of national security in 
military terms is an outmoded concept... 
real security is increasingly to be found in 
global cooperation. 

Humanity’s quest for the ultimate weapon 
has delivered the global community into an 
all-encompassing state of insecurity. The 
prime losers in maintaining a state of con- 
stant war prepation are civilians. The death 
toll in the 22 wars raging in the 80’s (most 
far removed from western thinking) was 
85% civilian. (Sivard, '88) 

Economically, a permanent war economy 
results in: Deterioration of the nations’ vital 
infrastructure; Retardation of civilian re- 
search & development; and Loss of competi- 
tiveness. 

An estimated two thirds of the products 
civilian (fixed reproducable, tangible) 
wealth are now in dire need of reconstruc- 
tion. These include: industrial plants and 
machinery, communications and transport 
systems, buildings, bridges, H20 systems, so 
on. (Melman, '86). 

Policies relevant to society's future securi- 
ty needs must be re-oriented. Environmen- 
tal degredation requires our “national” se- 
curity to become an ongoing cooperation 
globally to manage Earth's resources. Inter- 
national H20 disputes, toxic clouds, soil ero- 
sion, and climate shifts have become our 
"security" concerns. Military means cannot 
reverse resource depletion or restore lost ec- 
ological balance. 

As we enter this last decade of the 20th 
century, we must turn away from our histo- 
ry of military development toward a future 
which will leave something of our human 
heritage to the children of the 21st century. 
For example, the cost of the Stealth bomber 
program of 68,000,000 will cover 2/3 of the 
estimated cost of meeting U.S. clean water 
goals by the year 2000. 

Congressman, I urge you to be stubborn 
and insistent in your efforts to turn the di- 
rection of our nation toward a sustainable 
future. Thank you. 

SALLY T. BUJOLD. 

(Primarily stolen from the State of the 
World 1989. World Watch Institute.) 
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TABLE 8.—TRADE-OFFS BETWEEN MILITARY AND SOCIAL 


OR ENVIRONMENTAL PRIORITIES 
Military priority Cost Social/environmental priority 
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Source: Worldwatch institute, based on various sources. 


A boy who entered high school decided 
that rather than concentrate on classes or 
spend time in constructive extra curricular 
activities, he would “dominate” his fellow 
students. He would be the strongest, most 
defensive, most offensive kid in class. He 
had brass knuckles, knife, and later even a 
gun to insure that. He did body building ex- 
ercises so that he looked strong although he 
was not. He used drugs to help him forget 
that he didn't feel good about himself. 

After gaduation his classmates got jobs, 
made community decisions, maintained 
healthy lifestyles. He was unemployed, 
hungry and felt powerless. He took more 
drugs and was easy prey for covert manipu- 
lations. 

We as a country are like that boy. We will 
worry about being the most domineering, 
strongest country without improving from 
within. We need to: Produce goods and food 
to be self sustaining: solve social problems 
(drugs, education, employment, medicine). 

For instance, as the food production 
moves away from the family farm, into the 
big food cartels the possibility of and enemy 
takeover of our food supply becomes great- 
er. 

Defense should mean solving internal 
problems, or we will have our own “D” day: 
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Discontent, Drugs, Disease, Danger, Depres- 
sion, and Destitution. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Oberstar, for 
this opportunity! 

MARGARET WEBSTER. 

TAMARACK, MN. 

JANUARY 10, 1990. 
Hon. JAMES OBERSTAR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Jim: Since I am unable to attend 
your public meeting tonight I would like to 
take this opportunity to make a few com- 
ments with this letter. 

First of all let me say that I am very 
happy to see world tension reduced to the 
point where this nation can shift some at- 
tention away from the military and start 
concentrating on its own needs. The list 
could be long, but I will condense it to what 
I consider to be of primary concern: 

(1) Help for the homeless; (2) Health care 
for everyone; (3) Education; (4) City infra- 
structure: (A) streets, (B) side walks, (C) 
sewage disposal, (E) parks and recreation. 
(5) Drug treatment programs; and (6) Resto- 
ration of the J. F. K.“ Youth Job Corp. 

Thanks for your consideration. I appreci- 
ate your giving us an opportunity to express 
our opinion. 

Yours truly, 
WILLARD M. CLARK. 


DuLvTH, MN, 
January, 10, 1990. 
Hon. JAMES OBERSTAR, 
Member of U.S. Congress, Room 213 Federal 
Building, 515 W. First St., Duluth, MN. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: During years of the 
cold war, and especially of the Reagan and 
Bush administrations, federal appropria- 
tions for social services have been reduced 
in order that appropriations for armament 
could be increased. And now that Secretary 
Gorbachev is seeking lesser expenditures for 
armament, in order to have more Soviet 
funds for other purposes, it seems to me ob- 
vious that we should make a similar adjust- 
ment. Our failure to do so would weaken the 
support for him, and so increase the possi- 
bility that his right-wing opponents, who 
may want to continue the cold war, will be 
able to replace him. In order to reduce the 
potential for war, I think we should do ev- 
erything we can to keep him, or possibly 
Yeltsin, in power. 

As I understand military principles, a 
larger force is required for offense, than is 
required for defense; and therefore I consid- 
er it downright damaging for us to maintain 
larger numbers under arms, or larger invest- 
ments in armaments, than does the U.S.S.R. 

There is a tendency to try to find other 
uses for the military, and especially in 
trying to stop the flow of cocaine from Co- 
lombia and Peru. Social workers generally 
think they are more apt to succeed by work- 
ing with potential drug users to reduce the 
demand. Former Secretary of State, George 
Schultz supported their position on WDSE- 
TV during the past week. The best analysis 
of the subject may be “Fighting Drugs With 
the Military" by Michael T. Klare, in The 
Nation for 1990 Jan. 1. He predicts that at 
best only slight reduction in the flow of co- 
caine could be secured from such a vast area 
and that the farmers who cannot make a 
decent living by growing any other crop, 
would eventually draw us into another Viet- 
nam. Social workers recall that our effort at 
prohibiting sale of alcohol in the 1920s 
vastly increased our criminal element, and 
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when we legalized its sale, the consumption 
decreased. 


From an economic standpoint, we could by 
arms reduction, increase the forces produc- 
ing things we consume and build housing 
for the homeless. The readjustment would 
be stressful for those in the military or in 
arms production; but they have been getting 
a lion’s share of the income, and have had 
several years to see that readjustment was 
going to be needed. If they did not save to 
meet a readjustment cost, they have nobody 
to blame but themselves. 

We have contracts with military person- 
nel; but perhaps some would agree to 
change their contract for the purpose of de- 
livering mail. We used to have two deliveries 
a day; and I can imagine that two instead of 
one would considerably speed business. 

Thanks again for holding the meeting in 
Duluth, I think it was very worthwhile. 

Respectfully, 


Ep KRAMER. 


Representative OBERSTAR: Im Mary Evans 
from Duluth. 

This is a hearing on defense spending and 
I wish to question Congress' interpretation 
of defense. We don't have a War Depart- 
ment or an Attack Department. It is a De- 
fense Department and the money is budg- 
eted for defense, not attacks. The defense of 
our U.S. cities mean the population should 
be protected—protected against pollution, 
the environment (and here I'm talking of 
snow and rain or the homeless and insuffi- 
cient food for the hungry) protection 
against nuclear waste, protection against 
crime and drugs and protection against at- 
tacks on the United States. 

Why does the Energy Department make 
so many nuclear weapons for the Defense 
Department? Do we have two attack depart- 
ments? Please take back to your committee 
that defense means a lot more than attack. 
If the Defense Department can't help us in 
the aforementioned defenses then the De- 
fense Department money should go else- 
where. 

Thank you. 


OBERSTAR TOWN MEETING, JAN. 10, 1990 

Congressman OBERSTAR: You were quoted 
in today's Duluth News-Tribune to the 
effect that the Budget Committee will with 
difficulty have to make a massive $64 billion 
cut in one year. 

If the total annual defense budget could 
be cut in half as many in and out of govern- 
ment have already recommended, we could 
have a “peace dividend" of 150 billion. Pres. 
Bush suggests that expecting a peace divi- 
dend isn't being realistic. 

Why wouldn't it be possible to cut the 
budget by $50 billion, reduce the federal 
deficit by $50 billion, and use the balance 
$50 billion of the peace dividend for people 
benefits such as: (1) National Health Care 
like Canada's; (2) Aid to education; (3) 
Roads and bridges and mass transit; (4) 
Waste disposal and pollution control; and 
(5) Caring for hungry, poor, and homeless. 

Expanding on these for new priorities re- 
alizing that this is a land of plenty: 

(1) About half (?) of our people have no 
hospitalization and medical insurance and 
can't afford to buy it; thus health deterio- 
rates. 

(2) Many test scores and opinion polls tell 
us that we can do a better job in education. 
The “Education President” needs to be pres- 
sured along with Congress into dedicating 
more money for educational programs that 
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are aimed at improving instruction appro- 
priate to the '90's and the 21st Cent., de- 
crease crime and drug abuse, reducing the 
dropout rate which in turn would help 
reduce the crime and unemployment rates. 
A footnote to this point is that our jails and 
prisons are overflowing which tells me that 
some of our homes and schools aren't able 
to do enough alone to salvage large numbers 
of our youth. 

(3) Continued building of roads and 
bridges and mass transit systems can be a 
trade-off for some of the no longer needed 
military related employment. (Consider the 
$200 million which was spent during the 
past several years bringing the freeway past 
the downtown area of Duluth.) 

(4) Waste disposal and pollution control. 
We are burying ourselves in our own waste! 
Research money for better methods and en- 
forceable laws to guarantee health protec- 
tion are needed to control individual and 
corporate waste/air, water, and land pollu- 
tion. 

(5) Caring for the poor, hungry, and 
homeless. To a large extent I believe this is 
not & popular cause for expending tax dol- 
lars. But I find no excuse, however, in this 
Jand of plenty to have hundreds of hungry, 
freezing, homeless people when we seem to 
have tons of money for national defense and 
national security and bailing out the cor- 
rupt S&L speculators. Taking care of our 
fellow American needy, suffering people has 
to be priority related to national security. 

OIL PRICE GOUGING 


Last week when we got our new oil bill to 
find that the price had risen 30e per gallon 
since the previous billing, I called seven 
other oil companies to find that each of 
them had raised their price to $1.199 per 
gallon. The reasons they raised their price: 
"Our price is up; there's a shortage of fuel; 
we have to raise prices to keep up with our 
competition." I called the Superior Refinery 
which also said the same things, including 
"Cold weather demand; all dealers charge 
the same because of competition." What a 
joke! Where is the competition? I call this 
price fixing, and I know laws are supposed 
to prohibit this. 

Sincerely 
Ray MUSKAT. 
DULUTH, MN. 


TRIBUTE TO MARY ANN BANKS 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to honor a very special person in my 
congressional district, Ms. Mary Ann Banks of 
Romulus, MI. 

On Friday this week, Ms. Banks, the former 
mayor pro tem of Romulus, will be honored by 
the Romulus Chamber of Commerce as their 
10th annual "Romulus Person of the Year." 

Mary Ann Banks is a lifelong resident of 
Romulus, which is known to the rest of Michi- 
gan and the Nation principally as the home of 


more of herself to Romulus 
than Mary Ann. 

When she retired last year, "Y Ann 
served for 12 years as mayor 
chairperson of the Romulus City Cou 


over 
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official duties involved her in every aspect of 
community  affairs—business development, 
public safety, education, and recreation. 

Ms. Banks has been an outstanding public 
servant, not just as an elected official, but 
also as an employee of the Romulus school 
system. In addition to her duties as secretary 
for special services, Mary Ann enriched the 
lives of Romulus schoolchildren in a number 
of ways. She established the annual Student 
Government Day at Romulus City Hall, she 
has volunteered countless hours to help orga- 
nize and run school fairs and PTA activities, 
and she has given generously of her time as a 
speaker in the schools, helping to make civics 
and government classes relevant and mean- 
ingful to hundreds of Romulus students. 

| applaud the greater Romulus Chamber of 
Commerce for honoring Mary Ann Banks. She 
richly deserves the honor. Romulus is lucky to 
have benefited in so many ways from Mary 
Ann's talents, energy, civic pride, foresight, 
and her generous spirit. 


TRIBUTE TO DAVID NORMAN 
HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to David Norman of my 17th 
Congressional District of Ohio, who is the 
statewide winner of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars [VFW] “Why | Say No to Drugs" essay 
contest. 

The VFW sponsored the contest for sixth, 
seventh, and eighth graders from all public, 
parochial, and private schools in Ohio. David 
is an eighth grader at Mineral Ridge Middle 
School and his winning essay is a personal 
account of what it is like living with parents 
who are addicted to drugs and alcohol. 

| urge my fellow Members to read David's 
essay. | feel David's story needs to be told 
because it exemplifies the situation that many 
of our Nation's youth live with today. 

Wry I Say No ro DRUGS 

In this paper I am going to relate an au- 
thentic story of a very happy husband, wife, 
and son, and how drugs affected their lives. 
Things were great until the father began as- 
sociating with the wrong people and started 
taking drugs regularly. Driving home from 
work one tragic night, after smoking mari- 
juana and drinking a great deal of alcohol, 
he lost control of his car and killed himself 
and two other people. With his death he 
left behind a wife and an 18-month-old son. 

The mother of this son had also been oc- 
casionally experimenting with pot. She 
eventually entered into a second marriage 
with a dope addict and they had a son, but 
one year later they were divorced. This was 
followed by another marriage to another 
dope addict, and another son was born. 
Throughout all these events, the oldest boy 
was being abused, beaten, and mistreated in 
many ways. As a 4-year-old he was placed in 
a closet and the door was locked. As a 
matter of fact, this closet served as his bed- 
room. He uncomfortably slept on a shelf 
while one younger brother slept on the floor 
below him. 

After years of this abuse, the oldest boy fi- 
nally ran away to live with grandparents 
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who legally adopted him. The two younger 
boys, however, remained at home with the 
mother. Eventually the mother attempted 
suicide, and the father was imprisoned for 
drug-dealing. When all of this occurred, the 
mother gave away her two sons to strangers 
and then tried to kill herself again. Family 
and friends were hired to find the two boys. 
Concerned aunts and uncles sold property 
and personal items very dear to them in 
their efforts to discover the children. One 
was found 1,500 miles away, and the other 
just one block from his home. One of the 
boys was sent to live with his genuine 
father, while the other moved in with foster 
parents. 

The boy who lived with his real father got 
a bad rap because, unfortunately, the father 
was a junkie. Again, the child suffered 
abuse and was eventually taken away to live 
with an aunt, The mother finally began to 
straighten out her life, and did gain custody 
of the boys again. As of this writing, the 
father has been released from jail, and the 
mother is attending school. Sounds good, 
huh? Well, they are still on drugs. They 
have not learned! They have ruined many 
lives, including those of three boys who will 
never be the same. The oldest one has un- 
dergone counseling for 9 years, still experi- 
ences horrible nightmares, and has been af- 
fected in many other ways. 

I hate drugs because I am that oldest boy. 
Before becoming addicted to narcotics, a 
person should think of the many other 
people who love him, and if he truly loves 
them in return, he will say no to drugs. Not 
only can a person kill himself, but he can 
cause much harm to everyone around him. 
Believe me, I know! 


Mr. Speaker, | would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend David Norman on his prize- 
winning essay. His story brings to light the 
plight of children in America who are victims 
of parents and relatives who are chemically 
dependent. David deserves our admiration 
and respect for having the courage to tell his 
story. | am honored to represent this out- 
standing young man. 


DOCTORS IN DISTRESS 
HON. GREG LAUGHLIN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. LAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
strain in the medical profession in rural Amer- 
ica caused by overregulation, as mentioned in 
a series of articles appearing in the New York 
Times entitled, “Doctors in Distress.” The 
over regulation of the medical profession has 
caused a professional malaise in the profes- 
sion that has affected rural hospital closings 
and Medicare costs. These are some reasons 
why men and women have been applying to 
medical school in small numbers in recent 
years, and why we have more burned-out doc- 
tors in a profession that is changing very rap- 
idly. 

Mr. Speaker, two well noted doctors from 
my home district, Dr. Dennis Wagner and his 
brother Dr. Robert Wagner of Shiner, TX, ex- 
pressed their discontent in a New York Times 
feature article—February 19 issue—when they 
said they spend 40 percent of their time on 
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paperwork. The skyrocketing medical costs 
combined with the hospital crisis in rural 
America is one reason excellent doctors are 
leaving their professions and entering other 
fields. From 1975 to 1985, the number of rural 
doctors increased by 14.2 percent and great 
gains were made. 

However, these gains must be looked at 
with a grain of salt when you consider that in 
a recent survey, 25 percent of rural doctors 
said they were dissatisfied with rural practice 
and were planning to leave within 5 years. Mr. 
Speaker, one possible solution now being 
considered by lawmakers would reimburse 
rural hospitals their fair share of medicare 
payments, and give more attention to the pro- 
fessional needs of doctors. If such proposals 
are implemented, it would help to solve a rural 
hospital crisis. 

Clearly, the excessive paperwork, hospital 
closings and over regulation is developing into 
a crisis for the medical doctor in the heartland 
of America. Something must be done so that 
doctors who have dedicated their life to the 
medical profession, like the Wagners did, may 
practice medicine without excessive regula- 
tions and rules that threaten to stifle their 
abilities to provide the care needed in rural 
America. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON. TOM CAMPBELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. CAMPBELL of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the Soviet Union’s illegal annexation of the 
Republic of Estonia in 1940 stands in the 
annals of world history as one of the most 
shameful acts of international banditry ever 
perpetrated upon defenseless people. As the 
world's democracies watched, Hitler and 
Stalin divided Europe and set the stage for 
World War Il. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
along with other nations, suffered indescrib- 
ably as the result of these criminal acts. 

For almost five decades, the Estonians 
have been subjected to genocidal foreign oc- 
cupation. With few meaningful options and 
limited resources, they have never ceased to 
resist and fight. Tens of thousands of un- 
marked graves in Siberia bear silent testimony 
to their suffering and steadfast desire for free- 
dom. Those who were able to flee continued 
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freedom will be theirs again. There can be no 


national survival and independence. This sup- 
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port should be unequivocal and based on the 
same ideals and principles that generations of 
Americans have fought and died for. The 
greatest tribute that we can pay to their sacri- 
fices is to champion the rekindling of freedom 
wherever it has been extinguished. To do less 
would be to betray our own heritage. 
Elagu Eesti (Long Live Estonia). 


THE AIRBORNE SELF- 
PROTECTION JAMMER 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
today | rise to discuss the Airborne Self-Pro- 
tection Jammer [ASPJ]. As some of you may 
be aware, the Air Force has eliminated fund- 
ing for the ASPJ in the President's fiscal year 
1991 budget. They have taken this action de- 
spite a dozen years of consistent Congres- 
sional support for ASPJ. The Air Force has 
decided to cut this program because they 
have some questions regarding the test per- 
formance of ASPJ, and because they need to 
find some place to cut in their budget. But can 
the Air Force really afford to eliminate the 
ASPJ program. The Navy, which has also in- 
vested considerable amounts of research and 
development funds believes that the ASPJ is 
absolutely . Furthermore, every indi- 
cation is that the ASPJ will indeed meet all ex- 
pectations. 

ASPJ is planned for approximately 2,200 
Navy and USAF AV-8B, F-14, F-16, and F/ 
A-18 aircraft. In constant year dollars the ac- 
quisition cost of ASPJ to protect these aircraft 
is approximately $60 billion. The acquisition 
cost of ASPJ to protect these aircraft is about 
$2.5 billion when purchased in economical 
quantities. That is what | call a leverage item. 
ASPJ is the most thoroughly tested system in 
the history of jammer developments. There 
have been over 8,000 hours of ground tests 
and 500 hours of flight test in the F-16 and 
F-18 aircraft. Any deficiencies in ASPJ relate 
more to the inability to define and provide the 
proper operational test environment than the 
ability of ASPJ to perform. For example, the 
measure of effectiveness criteria was so 
flawed that the Defense Acquisition Board de- 
clared that it must be redone. Amazingly, the 
important capability of ASPJ to prevent mis- 
siles from being launched wasn't even evalu- 
ated. 

ASPJ is ready and it performs. There are 
over 400 LANTIRN equipped F-16 aircraft 
and over 500 Navy F/A-18's that must have 
ASPJ today. The Air Force wonders if they 
can afford self protection. How can they not 
afford it? A 5-percent reduction in aircraft 
would provide sufficient offset for this critically 
needed protection. Where in the budget is the 
Air Force planning to provide protection for 
these high valued aircraft? Is there really a net 
cost benefit from other alternative systems 
considering planes and lives lost to a less ef- 
fective system, not to mention the added cost 
and time needed to develop a replacement to 
ASPJ? The fact is, there are no other systems 
available that can do the job. Other existing 
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systems have very limited threat capability 
and must be redesigned, combined, repack- 
aged and retested in the F-16 aircraft. All of 
this for a system less capable than the one 
we already have—ASPJ, the very type of le- 
veraged system we need at this time of 
budget stretching. Every $1M spent on ASPJ 
from this point forward will save us many mil- 
lions more in saved aircraft or reduced force 
structure requirements. This is not the time to 

a very well-conceived program after over 
$1 billion of expenditures, just when the cost 
and force structure benefits are being real- 
ized. ASPJ is in low rate production right now. 
As | stated before the Navy strongly supports 
the program. Reasonable public policy indi- 
cates that this low rate production should be 
continued by the Navy and Air Force without 
costly interruptions until the Defense Acquisi- 
tion Board makes their determination for full 
rate production. The Air Force must continue 
its final verification testing of the ASPJ in the 
F-16 aircraft this year and should restore its 
support of the ASPJ Program in 1991 budget. 
No other path makes sense. 


UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE TO 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, on February 
15, 1990, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
received an initial report concerning United 
States agricultural and economic stabilization 
fund assistance to Poland under Public Law 
101-179, the Support for East European De- 
mocracy [SEED] Act of 1989. 

The report follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, February 13, 1990. 
Hon. DANTE B. FASCELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr, CHAIRMAN: The Department 
herewith transmits an initial report con- 
cerning assistance to Poland, as required by 
section 102(a) of Public Law 101-179, The 
Support For East European Democracy 
(SEED) Act of 1989.” 

Sincerely, 
JANET G. MULLINS, 
Assistant Secretary, Legislative Affairs, 
Enclosure: As stated. 


POLISH STABILIZATION FUND 


On January 2, 1990, a stabilization fund 
for Poland (the Fund) went into effect. 
Pledges totaling approximately $1 billion 
have been made. Of this amount the U.S. 
has contributed a grant of $199.14 million as 
authorized by Section 102(c) of PL grant of 
$199.14 million as authorized by Section 
102(c) of PL 101-179—the Act. Other 
contributors to date are listed in the at- 
tached fact sheet. 

Under the terms of the agreement be- 
tween Poland and the United States govern- 
ing the provision of the U.S. grant, the au- 
thorities of the two countries will decide in 
the future on the purposes for which the 
U.S. grant will be used after the Fund has 
been terminated. 
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The Fund is designed to support the cur- 
rency reform instituted by Poland on Janu- 
ary 1, 1990. Under this reform the zloty was 
sharply devalued and an official rate of 
9,500 zloties=$1 was established. Also, the 
Polsh authorities enacted a law which pro- 
vides for limited convertibility of the zloty, 
by enabling residents to obtain freely for- 
eign exchange for importation of merchan- 
dise and selected services. 

As of February 2, Poland has not drawn 
on the Fund. The currency reform so far ap- 
pears successful and the parallel market 
rate for the zloty has appreciated. 


BRIDGE LOAN 


In further support of Poland’s program to 
attack inflation and to implement necessary 
economic reforms, the U.S. also organized a 
bridge loan of $500 million for Poland. The 
U.S. contribution amounted to $200 million. 
Drawdowns and subsequent repayments 
under the bridge loan are linked to future 
disbursements to Poland by the IMF and 
IBRD. U.S. funds for the bridge loans are 
from the Exchange Stabilization Fund. 


DEBT RELIEF 


On January 12, U.S. officials met with 
other members of the “Paris Club” for in- 
formal discussions on rescheduling Polish 
debt to member countries. Negotiations 
with Polish authorities will begin during the 
week of February 12 and are expected to 
result in a major rescheduling of Polish 
debt on very generous terms. Informal dis- 
cussions have also been held between the 
Paris Club and representatives of commeri- 
cal banks aimed at achieving comparable 
treatment of the two sets of creditors. 
These discussions will continue in the very 
near future. 

Initial steps taken by the United States 
and on Poland’s requirement for agricultur- 
al assistance (Title VII, Section 701(a)(2)ff.). 

As specifically regards to food aid and 
other agricultural assistance (as opposed to 
macroeconomic assistance), the following in- 
formation is submitted to meet these report- 
ing requirements. 

Initial steps taken to provide food aid in- 
clude Congressional direction to pledge not 
less than $125 million in FY 1990. To date, 
$120 million has been programmed to pro- 
vide corn, pork bellies, vegetable oil, rice, 
and cotton to Poland. Our intention is to 
provide U.S. feedgrains as much needed 
inputs to support the Polish dairy, livestock 
and poultry sectors. In that vain, USDA in- 
tends to make available an additional $5 
million in corn under existing authority. 
The Poles recently indicated the need for 
obtaining wheat over the coming months, 
which we are currently reviewing. 

We are especially concerned that Western 
food aid not undercut domestic agriculture 
production. We are working with the Polish 
Government and other donors to find ways 
to bring more farmers’ stock to urban mar- 
kets. 

In December 1989, Secretary Yeutter and 
his Polish counterpart signed a framework 
agreement aimed at providing administra- 
tive and technical assistance to Poland's ag- 
riculture. The cooperation includes activi- 
ties that will enhance Poland's agricultural 
production, marketing, inspection, and re- 
search systems. 

Ten separate working groups will be 
formed to cooperatively work on assessing 
Poland's requirements for additional agri- 
cultural assistance in FY 1990 and future 


years. 
A USDA Extension Service team of seven 
persons will spend ten days in Poland in 
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February assessing immediate agricultural 
needs. The team will be evaluating Poland's 
existing agricultural extension system along 
with its rural infrastructure. 

As currently programmed commodities 
arrive and are distributed in Poland, and the 
working groups mentioned above begin to 
work with their Polish counterparts, USDA 
will be in an excellent position to evaluate 
its programs and assess future Polish needs. 
We anticipate being able to make available 
an assessment update, as required by the 
SEED Act by mid-summer. 

Poland has also transmitted a request for 
considerable assistance in obtaining non- 
commodity farm inputs. Neither the Act nor 
other existing programs provide a U.S. Gov- 
ernment mechanism for meeting such a re- 
quest on an immediate basis. In response 
USDA has undertaken a considerable effort 
to publicize the need in the U.S. private 
sector and is working with various private 
groups to explore avenues of assistance. 


Fact SHEET—POLAND: STABILIZATION FUND 


Purpose.—The Fund will complement re- 
sources provided by International Monetary 
Fund [the IMF] and will be available to sup- 
port policies aimed at liberalization of pay- 
ments and transfers for current internation- 
al transactions. The Fund will bolster the 
credibility of such policies by providing an 
additional line of reserves. 

Amount.—At least US$1 billion. 

Start-up date.—January 2, 1990. 

Term.—The term of the Fund will be one 
year with the possibility of extension for a 
further period. 

Contributions.—Grants and loans and 
credit lines will be provided in the following 
amounts from at least the following coun- 
tries: 

United States: US$200,000,000; Federal 
Republic of Germany: US$ equivalent 
250,000,000; United Kingdom: 
US$100,000,000; Japan: US$ equivalent 
150,000,000; France: US$ equivalent 
100,000,000; Italy: US$100,000,000; Canada: 
US$25,000,000; Austria: US$20,000,000; Swit- 
zerland: US$30,000,000; Spain: 
US$14,000,000; Turkey: US$750,000; Portu- 
gal: US$2,500,000; Sweden: US$ equivalent 
10,500,000. 

Fund owner and stabilization borrower.— 
National Bank of Poland (NBP). 

Depository.—The Fund is to be held in an 
account established at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York [FRBNY] in the name of 
NBP. 

Executive committee. An Operating com- 
mittee of contributing countries will be es- 
tablished in Washington, D.C., comprising 
the Executive Directors of the IMF or other 
representatives of governments of such 
countries. The Committee will be responsi- 
ble for overseeing the operation and termi- 
nation of the Fund. The United States will 
be responsible for the Secretariat work of 
the Operating Committee. 

Operation of the Fund.—The Fund will be 
used as a supplemental line of reserves for 
sales of foreign exchange by NBP to the 
Polish foreign exchange banks. Any draw- 
downs from the Fund will be matched by 
use of Polish foreign currency holdings. 
Similarly, NBP purchases of foreign ex- 
change from Polish foreign exchange banks 
will be used in equal portions to reconstitute 
any drawdowns of Poland’s foreign currency 
holdings and Fund resources. 

General review.—The operation of the 
Fund will be reviewed by contributors in 
consultation with the Managing Director of 
the IMF and Poland before June 30, 1990. 
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A RESOLUTION REGARDING THE 
ISSUE OF TRANSYLVANIAN 
HUNGARIANS 


HON. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. DONALD E. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, 
during its 83 years of existence, the American 
Hungarian Federation has proudly and effec- 
tively represented the views of the 1.8 million 
Hungarian Americans in this country. 

For several decades, the American Hungari- 
an Federation has been at the forefront of the 
struggle for human and cultural rights as well 
as the right of self-determination for the 2.5 
million Hungarians living in Transylvania, 
which is currently part of Romania. 

Since the dreaded Ceausescu regime was 
overthrown by the revolution of the people, 
the federation has adopted a resolution re- 
garding the issue of Transylvanian Hungarians 
drafted by the national president Rt. Rev. 
Tibor Domotor and Dr. Z. Michael Szaz, the 
chairman of the federation's international rela- 
tions committee. Both Reverend Domotor and 
Dr. Szaz have dedicated many years of their 
lives to the fight for human rights and against 
the Communist 

| insert this resolution into the RECORD. 


A PETITION FROM THE AMERICAN HUNGARIAN 
FEDERATION ON BEHALF OF THE HUNGARIANS 
LIVING IN TRANSYLVANIA AND FOR A JUST 
AND LASTING PEACE IN EUROPE 


The American Hungarian Federation was 
founded in 1906 and chartered by an act of 
the United States Congress in 1907 to serve 
as the umbrella organization and spokes- 
man for the Hungarians living in the United 
States of America. On January 6, 1990 in 
Linden, New Jersey, the board of directors 
of the American Hungarian Federation 
passed the following resolutions. 

1. That the U.S. Government initiate a 
call for an international conference under 
the terms of the 1975 Helsinki declaration 
to review the question of national bound- 
aries in disputed areas of Europe. 

2. That the right of self-determination, as 
annunciated in the famous 14 points of 
President Wilson, serve as the basis for all 
border revisions and be especially applied to 
the areas detached form Hungary by force 
at the end of World War I and World War 
II 


3. That the international conference 
ratify by treaty the new boundaries and 
guarantee them something the United 
States failed to do after World War I and II. 

The seeds of World War III were planted 
in the unilateral peace treaties of World 
Wars I and II, and unless an international 
conference resolves by peaceful means the 
unjust and unstable boundaries of Hungary, 
Germany and the nationalities of Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans, the people in these 
areas will try to resolve the issues through 
force and bloodshed that will spread beyond 
their immediate geographic area and in- 
volve the United States and other nations in 
another world-wide tragedy. 

Until such time as an international con- 
ference can complete the above requested 
action, we the board of directors of the 
American Hungarian Federation further re- 
quest. 
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4. That the United States government 
demand form the present and future Roma- 
nian governments that they grant auton- 
omy to the Hungarian population of Tran- 
sylvania. 

We should demand the immediate restora- 
tion of the Hungarian school system, includ- 
ing the Bolyai University, to its previous 
role as the preserver, protector and trans- 
mitter of Hungarian language and culture 
in Transylvania. 

We should demand that bilingual equality 
between Hungarian and Romanian be estab- 
lished. That there be freedom to use either 
language in all public and private communi- 
cation and that all Hungarian places and 
monuments be designated by their Hungari- 


an names. 

We should demand that the forced reset- 
tlement of Hungarians outside of Transylva- 
nia be terminated and those already forced 
to settle in other parts of Romania be al- 
lowed to return to their former areas within 

lvania. 

We should demand that the Romanian 
government respect the basic human rights 
of all Hungarians in Transylvania to free- 
dom of religion, speech and participation in 
the political process of their region and 


country. 

We should demand that an international 
commission be established to monitor the 
compliance of the Romanian government in 
the above areas. 

The year 1990 marks the 70th anniversary 
of the Treaty of Trianon, a treaty based on 
hatred, vindictiveness and obsolete military 
considerations. This treaty was reconfirmed 
by the Paris Peace Conference that saw the 
division of Europe into two ideological and 
economic systems. 

Lincoln remarked a nation cannot live 
half-free and half slave. The revolutions 
sweeping central and eastern Europe start- 
ing in 1989 show that you can by force of 
arms suppress the flame of freedom, but 
you cannot extinguish it. The time has 
come for the U.S. Government to take a 
stand for freedom and self-determination of 
these people along just and ethical lines. In- 
&ction on the part of the U.S. Government 
at this time will only insure that it will at a 
later point in time be caught up in a confla- 
gration it could have at least tried to pre- 
vent. 


TRIBUTE TO ELSIE MALLEY 
HON. DAN SCHAEFER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. SCHAEFER. Mr. Speaker, today | rise to 
pay tribute to a very special lady who is cele- 
brating her 100th birthday on March 6, 1990. 

Elsie Malley, one of seven children, was 
born on a farm in Alma, KS. She has fond 
memories of her childhood there; everything 
from the swimming hole to cherished family 
Christmases. 


At age 13, Elsie quit school to go to work 
cleaning houses, where she began a lifetime 
of sharing with others. Later, she became a 
nursemaid, and then a department store clerk 
in Topeka, KS. 

Elsie moved to Colorado, and while caring 
for a woman friend, met and married Andrew 
in 1911. They settled in their home at 18th 
and Logan in Denver. However, Andrew 
passed away in 1929, and for 5 years after 
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that, Elsie worked at the Federal Reserve 
Bank. She later married Henry, the owner of a 
meat market. They bought a ranch in the 
Smoky Hill area, and the running of the ranch 
fell into Elsie’s hands as Henry spent most of 
his time in his native Germany. Henry passed 
away in 1966, and in 1967 she married Henry 
Malley and moved to Brodus, MT. Henry 
Malley died, leaving her with a nightclub in 
Brodus, which she sold and with the proceeds 
bought a much needed library there. 

Elsie returned to Denver in 1971, and as 
the generous caring person she is, contributed 


» greatly to a fundraising drive to build a senior 


center in Englewood, CO. Her generosity 
helped the dream come true, and the Malley 
Senior Center in Englewood opened in 1977. 
it has grown to be the largest in the State, 
with over 9,000 members. 

would like to commend Elsie M. Malley for 
her caring spirit of giving to others and to wish 
her great happiness on the occasion of her 
100th birthday. 


THE FAMILY TAX RELIEF AND 
SAVINGS PLAN 


HON. BILL SCHUETTE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing three bills to reduce taxes and pro- 
vide incentives to save for the lower and 
middie class American. 

| call this package of bills “The Family Tax 
Relief and Savings Plan.” The first bill pro- 
vides for a cut in the capital gains rate, the 
second is a modified IRA plan to help families 
save for first time home purchases, child care, 
education, and medical expenses as well as 
retirement, and the third is a tax feature which 
would significantly increase the standard de- 
duction for those families truly unable to save 
for the same purposes. 

All three bills are geared toward economic 
expansion, saving for the future, and making 
more money available for investment in our 
great American economy. Historically, our Tax 
Code has been structured away from savings 
and toward consumption; consumption has 
become ingrained in our national psyche. My 
legislation will tilt the Code toward increased 
savings. 

This change, of course, is necessary due to 
the recent erosion in the level of national sav- 
ings. The United States finds itself in a critical 
situation. Our personal and national savings 
rates are simply too low to provide necesssary 
capital from within our own borders for the en- 
trepreneurs who are the backbone of our na- 
tional economic growth. Unless this problem 
is addressed soon, our future competitiveness 
and our ability to maintain our current stand- 
ard of living could easily be seriously affected. 

urge my colleagues to join with me in pro- 
moting savings, investment, education, and 
improvement in the ability of the average 
American to provide housing, child care, edu- 
cation, and medical care for his or her family. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS PAIR HIKES 
APPALACHIAN TRAIL 


HON. RON de LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, It takes deter- 
mination and stamina, not to mention a big 
heart and big thighs, to hike the length of the 
Appalachian Trail. 

We have two young Virgin Islands residents 
who made the full-length, 2,000-mile trek on 
the Appalachian Trail and | want to bring their 
attention to the U.S. Congress. Sarah Glass 
and Brian Dierk joined an elite group that has 
completed this hike and | want to express the 
Virgin Islands' pride in their unique accom- 
plishment. 

Many people start the Appalachian Trail 
every spring, but only a few have the disci- 
pline and determination to carry on all 
summer and finish up as the fall colors begin 
to appear in Maine. Brian and Sarah have 
joined that elite group. 

Brian and Sarah trained hard, hiking the 
beautiful steep mountains of St. Thomas in 
the Virgin Islands, to prepare for the Appa- 
lachian Trail. For months prior to the hike, 
they could be seen every day climbing our 
own mountains at all hours and in all weather. 
They showed great discipline and they 
achieved their goal. 

| want to place this story from the Virgin Is- 
lands Daily News that recounts their achieve- 
ment into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
express my congratulations to both of them. 


[From the Virgin Island Daily News] 


2,000-MILE APPALACHIAN HIKE Is RARE FEAT 
FOR VIRGIN ISLAND PAIR 


(By Isaac Causey) 


Daily News Sportswriter 


Would you walk 2,000 miles for nothing? 

I wouldn't, but would you? 

Well Sarah Glass did. Earlier this year, 
Glass and her friend, Brian Dierk, both of 
St. Thomas, hiked on the Appalachian Trail 
from Georgia to Maine. 

"I wouldn't recommend it to anyone," 
Glass said of the journey, which lasted from 
April 21 until Oct. 3. “It was a challenge we 
had. I guess everyone gets them." 

But get this: According to Jean Cashin of 
the Appalachian Trail Committee, the 
group supervising the event, out of about 
1,200 people a year entering the hike, less 
than 100 actually finish it. In the event's 46- 
year history, only about 1,800 people have 
finished the hike. 

"It was hard and exciting," said Dierk, 25. 
"I think it was the challenge that made us 
do it.” 

Glass said that in order to get a badge, 
each person who completes the hike must 
write a letter describing the journey. 

Can you imagine yourself climbing hills 
and mountains, while fighting the rain, wild 
animals and fatigue, just for a badge? Some 
challenge, indeed. 

Well, Glass and Dierk did. 

"About 90 percent of the people who drop 
out do it before they make it to Kentucky," 
Glass said. When we were walking up the 
hill for the start of the hike, folks even 
starting dropping out then. 
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“After our first day hiking, in which we 
did 8.7 miles, I said, ‘Oh my God, what have 
we gotten ourselves into now?’ My feet were 
hurting and I wondered if we could make 
it." 

Come on. Two thousand miles . . . It can't 
be that bad. I mean, it’s only a 40-hour ride 
while driving 50 mph. Plus, Glass and Dierk 
had the luxury of sleeping on the hard 
ground and eating canned food for about 
five months. In addition, Glass and Dierk 
carried backpacks weighing 45 and 55 
pounds, respectively. 

"It was kind of neat," Glass, 27, admitted. 
"Strangers would come out to the trail and 
watch. Some would bring you sodas and 
candy bars. They were so supportive." 

Plus, there is the great exhilaration of fin- 
ishing. Doing what only a few have done. 
The few, the proud and the bold. The 
chosen 1,800. 

"When we made it to the last mountain," 
Glass said. "I looked across the valleys and 
waters and it finally hit me that we might 
finish this thing. Everybody was jumping up 
and down, hugging and kissing each other. I 
thought: ‘Get me to the closest McDon- 
ald's.'" 

The craziest thing about traveling on the 
trail, Glass said, was meeting crazy people— 
for example, Crazy Man. 

Crazy Man is the name given to a gentle- 
man on the trail who fits the title. Glass 
said she never knew his real name, but 
called him ‘Traveler’ because he was making 
his seventh trip on the trail. Would you call 
him anything else? 

How could someone train to conquer 2,000 
miles of wilderness, hills and mountains 
seven times? In fact, how could anyone get 
in shape for such a one-time experience? 

“There’s nothing you can do to train for 
the mountains," she said. We did a lot of 
walking around here. Both of us are pretty 
athletic. I play tennis and run a lot, but that 
doesn't matter on the mountains. I tell you, 
they take no prisoners." 


THE DANGER OF "ICE" 
HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 20, 1989, | introduced H.R. 3766, 
legislation making the penalties for distribution 
of 50 grams of "ice," a new smokable form of 
speed, comparable to penalties for distribution 
of 50 grams of crack. Experts have predicted 
that ice will be the crack of the 1990's. My 
legislation seeks to stop the distribution of ice 
now, before dealers are able to addict a new 
generation of drug users. 

Today, | would like to share with my col- 
leagues excerpts from a February 8 article 
from Rolling Stone titled “The Ice Age." As 
the author states, (a)n epidemic of ice in 
America promises to strain further the law en- 
forcement, judicial, educational, and social re- 
sources already being spent in the Nation's 
war on drugs. Like heroin, coke, crack, PCP, 
and other drugs of choice in our time, ice 
threatens health, lives, families, and social 
fabric." 

Ice abuse is especially known for causing 
Schizophrenia and paranoia, resulting in epi- 
sodes of extreme violence. As the article 
states, in Hawaii, where ice abuse is epidemic, 
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weapons seizures are up 150 percent, law en- 
forcement has confiscated submachine guns, 
assault rifles, hand grenades, rocket gre- 
nades, and booby traps. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend the attached arti- 
cle to my colleagues, and urge their support 
of H.R. 3766: 

THE IcE AcE 


HoNOoLULU.—One night as he slept, special 
agents from the DEA entered Robert Li's 
bedroom and planted a tiny speaker in his 
brain. The device was top secret; it transmit- 
ted and received. It read his thoughts, 
broadcast voices, tracked him by satellite ev- 
erywhere he went. 

At work in the produce department, he'd 
notice now and then that certain shoppers 
would stop their carts and spy on him—men, 
women, teenagers. He could hear them talk- 
ing. He's spraying the lettuce now," they'd 
say. 

At home he'd hear noises. He'd look out 
the window, but no one was there. Some- 
times, if he looked quick enough, he could 
glimpse the edge of a shirt collar in the 
bushes, the bill of a baseball cap behind the 
fence. Once he saw & man with a walkie- 
talkie standing near his car. “I know what 
you're thinking," the man said into a hand- 
set. Li rushed outside. The man was gone. 

After that, Li stayed in his room. The 
broadcasts got louder. He dug around in his 
ear with & paper clip, but he couldn't find 
anything. Neither could the doctor who 
patched him up three times. Then I start- 
ed thinking maybe things were planted in 
my walls, planted in my radio," Li says. I 
took apart everything in my room you could 
think of. I'd spend hours—ten, twelve, fif- 
teen straight hours—just taking something 
apart. Don't ask me what I was looking for. 
I mean, I knew what I was looking for. I was 
looking for & mike or something like that. 
But they could have easily put it in there, 
and you don't know what it is. You know 
how many parts a TV set has? I couldn't 
find anything, so I put it back together. I 
don't know if I'll get radiation now, but it 
works." 

At the moment Li is sitting on his bed, 


propped on pillows against the wall, grind- 


ing his teeth. This is his parents' place, a 
modest wood-frame house on the windward 
side of the island of Oahu, in the state of 
Hawaii, nine or ten miles over the moun- 
tains from Waikiki. It's à small room, the 
scene of his boyhood, with wood paneling, a 
shelf full of model cars and spent disposable 
lighters. Li is twenty-eight, part Chinese, 
part Caucasian, part Hawaiian. He is dark 
and mop haired, with hooded eyes and a 
strong square chin. 

Li reaches into his shirt pocket and pulls 
out a clear glass tube with & hollow ball at 
one end, a fluted mouthpiece at the other. 
At the top of the ball is a small hole; at the 
bottom, a little clump of crystals. The crys- 
tals are translucent, shiny, like sea salt or 
rock candy. Li covers the hole with his 
finger, teases the glass ball with a tight blue 
flame. In a few seconds the crystals melt, 
then bubble, then vaporize. Smoke swirls 
inside the ball, clean white smoke, wispy 
and warm like clouds. He sucks it through 
the tube, inhales deeply. There is no smell. 
It tastes to him like vanilla. Others say that 
it tastes like green apples or star fruit, or 
that it tastes the way plumaria smells. Li 
exhales, opens his eyes, smiles. 

The first time Li smoked ice was six years 
ago. He wasn’t a drug type; he didn’t even 
smoke pakalolo, Hawaiian-grown pot. He 
was a drinker. His was a standard-issue 
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American life. Since high school, weekends 
had been a case of beer, cruising the streets 
of Waikiki, gawking at tourists, stopping in 
at Masquerades or the Rock and Roll Clinic 
or maybe going in with three friends on one 
of the whores strolling the beachfront 
avenue of shopping malls. He would do co- 
caine once in a while, share a half a gram, 
not enough to get really high, just some- 
thing to keep him awake a little longer, to 
take the wooze off the beer. 

Then his buddy Ron asked Li if he wanted 
to try something new. They were on dinner 
break on the night shift at the grocery 
store. Each smoked about four hits. “It felt 
different,” Li says. “I didn’t know what to 
expect, and I didn’t know the high, so I 
didn’t know I was high. But I noticed I kept 
talking more. I was more friendly towards 
people. Usually I’m kind of quiet. It made 
me feel happy, you know. And it made you 
want to work more, and work harder and 
faster. I was stocking shelves. I was really 
stocking those shelves. Great rows. Perfect 
balance. I really concentrated. I hardly took 
any breaks." 

For the next six months, Li and Ron 
would smoke crystals before work four or 
five times a week. A week's worth cost them 
only about thirty dollars apiece. They'd 
heat and smoke, and then the liquid would 
cool and recrystallize, stick to the bottom of 
the pipe. Ice is reusable—portable, too. The 
pipe stays always loaded and ready to go. 
They could carry it anywhere they went, 
and they did. Nobody could tell they were 
on drugs. They seemed garrulous and 
happy. They got their work done. They 
were model employees. 

In a few months Li had his own pipe. You 
can buy one at any number of head shops or 
Korean liquor stores, but only if you ask for 
a “liquid-incense burner." If you say pipe.“ 
they won't understand you. At work, Li 
started taking more breaks. Between breaks 
he’d think about the next break. 

Even though the feelings of well-being 
and concentration and high energy Li got 
from smoking just a few hits could last six 
to eight hours, or even longer, taking hits 
off the pipe became his main preoccupation. 
Smoking was sensual: the flame, the bub- 
bles, the swirl. It was something he just 
kept thinking about, something he wanted 
to do again and again. After a while, all he 
ever wanted to do was smoke or visit people 
who smoked. There weren’t many of those 
around in 1983, but they found one another, 
and their number grew. In the beginning, 
ice makes you want to share. 

Li would stay up three or four days at a 
time, then crash. It was hard to sleep at 
first. His mind would race and his heart 
would pump. Then, just as he'd start set- 
tling down, phasing out, a jolt would run 
through his body, and he'd be up again, 
wide awake. Finally, he'd sleep fifteen or 
twenty hours. Then he'd smoke some more, 
just to get out of bed. 

More months passed. Li lost weight, about 
thirty pounds. His eyes sunk into the back 
of his head and his skin turned greenish 
yellow, but he looked okay to himself. He 
started calling in sick at work. He stayed in 
his room. “You'd start thinking about 
what's broken around the house, how to fix 
it," he says. "Sometimes you'd actually fix 
something. Most times you just think how 
to make things. Things just for drugs. A 
better pipe. Or trying to make something to 
hold the pipe in my car, so that it only took 
one hand to operate the lighter and the 
pipe." 
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Sometime during his second year of daily 
use, Li became convinced that the DEA had 
planted the speaker in his brain. “It’s like 
whatever I'd be doing, the voices would tell 
me what I was doing," he says. “It would be 
your thoughts, but in somebody's else's 
voice. Or I'd think something, and then 
they'd say, 'Oh, I heard what you just 
thought.' They were playing with you. They 
were always teasing you. They. I always say 
they. Sometimes you think it's your friends. 
Sometimes you think it's undercovers. Then 
I thought at one point that maybe it was 
this special agency that helped you get off 
drugs. I thought maybe my parents paid 
these people to trip me out so bad that I'd 
Stop." 

Li was fired from his job. For the next two 
and a half years, he stayed home and 
smoked. When he thinks about that time, 
it's kind of like a movie he saw once, grainy 
and hazy, a shadow of memories. His par- 
ents knew what he was doing behind his 
closed door. He told them he was smoking 
ice, because he didn't want them to think he 
was smoking crack. All those commercials, 
you know? He didn't want them to worry. 
Since he'd worked for many years and 
always lived at home, he had quite a bit of 
savings. He spent that, and then he spent a 
$5000 credit line he'd opened to restore his 
old Mustang. He ran his credit cards to the 
limit with instant cash advances. 

"I heard the voices every single damn day 
for over a year and a half," says Li. "Maybe 
two years, three. It was really bugging the 
shit out of me. The part that bugged me the 
most was that my thoughts were being read. 
Like I couldn't have a personal thought to 
myself. Your friends were reading your 
thoughts, so you couldn't think nothing 
about them. I'd have fights with my par- 
ents, and I'd say, ‘You guys know what I'm 
thinking! And they would tell me it was 
just the drugs. I would say, ‘You know 
what's going on. You guys are playing this 
game with me. Just tell me how you're 
doing it, and I'll quit.' 

“Some days I would think, ‘Oh, all these 
voices are only in my mind. It's stupid to 
think they planted something in my head.’ 
But some days your mind would think the 
worst things. My friends noticed I was 
weird. They said they liked me better when 
I was straight. I agreed with them. I knew it 
was true, but what could I say? I liked the 


Six months ago, the voices got so bad that 
Li finally agreed to get help. He stopped 
smoking, got some medication from a clinic. 
The voices went away. He got a custodial 
job and thought about the last six years. It 
was like he'd missed part of his life. He 
stayed straight for a while. Then, he says, 
“you start thinking of the good times you 
had with your friends. You wish you could 
go through it again. You want to reminisce. 
It doesn’t seem like bad memories. You can 
think of the hard times, but mostly it’s only 
the good times you think of.” 

Li raised his pipe, heats the bowl. The 
smoke swirls; he takes another hit. I only 
do it once in a while now," he says. "Like 
maybe only three or four days a week, but 
not every day. It feels great. It's like a new 
high. I get the voices, but it's not strong like 
it used to be. I guess I can cope with it 
better now. 

Robert Li is one vision of a new era in 
drug abuse, the age of ice. A synthetic 
smokable reprise of crystal methamphet- 
amine, ice is essentially the same drug as 
the pep pills and speed of yesteryear, the 
crank of motorcycle gangs and heartland 
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dopers in America today. What's different is 
the form—whole crystals; the method of in- 
gestion—smoking; and the purity—about 
ninety percent. Some incidence of ice has 
been reported in New Orleans, New York, 
the Pacific Northwest and Southern Califor- 
nia, the traditional home of crystal-meth 
production. But the real problem, according 
to the National Institute on Drug Abuse 
(NIDA), is in Hawaii, where the drug has re- 
cently been declared “epidemic.” 

Manufactured with easily purchase medi- 
cal ingredients, ice ranges in color from 
translucent to milky white to yellowish 
brown. Fifty dollars buys one-tenth of a 
gram on the street, in papers or glassine en- 
velopes. Coke sells at fifty dollars for one- 
half gram. Shipments of ice have been inter- 
cepted coming into Hawaii from Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Thailand, the Philippines and 
Korea, which law-enforcement officials say 
is the world's major producer. Ice is the 
fusion of two Asian traditions—smoking 
drugs and using amphetamines. It is called 
shabu by the Japanese, hiroppon by the Ko- 
reans, yaa maa by the Thais, batu by the 
Filipinos. At the moment, according to a 
law-enforcement source, there are two labs 
manufacturing ice in Honolulu. 

The medical examiner's office here re- 
ports thirty-six deaths involving the drug 
since 1985, twelve of them in the first six 
months of 1989. The dead ranged in age 
from eighteen to sixty-six and represented 
all of Hawaii's major ethinic groups. Causes 
of death were determined to be heart dis- 
ease, stroke, murder, toxic overdose, suicide 
and, in one case, autoerotic hanging. 

The NIDA study shows that twenty-five 
percent of all babies of suspected drug users 
tested in Hawaii had traces of crystal meth 
in their bodies. One YMCA youth-outreach 
program reports that use of ice among its 
500 teenage clients has skyrocketed. In 1986, 
YMCA officials say they know of no kids 
doing ice. In 1987, there were 50; in 1988, 
250. 

A police study of comparable nine-month 
periods in 1988 and 1989 shows ice arrests 
up from 203 to 451—most of them resulting 
from routine traffic stops. Total seizures of 
the drug doubled to almost ten pounds 
during those same periods. A task force con- 
sisting of Honolulu police, federal prosecu- 
tors and agents for the DEA, the IRS, the 
INS and U.S. Customs has arrested twenty- 
two major traffickers since 1987. All either 
have pleaded guilty or await trial. 

On the rise also is violence related to ice, 
particularly among immigrant  Filípino 
youth gangs, which have served as the 
major sales force since the drug was first 
marketed in quantity in the mid-Eighties. 
Weapons seizures are up 150 percent: Police 
and federal agents have confiscated subma- 
chine guns, fully automatic assault rifles, 
hand grenades, rocket grenades and booby 
traps. 

Now, according to the NIDA study, the 
stage may be set for... [smoking] to 
become a trend elsewhere on the continen- 
tal U.S.” 

An epidemic of ice in America promises to 
strain further the law-enforcement, judicial, 
educational and social resources already 
being spent in the nation’s war on drugs. 
Like heroin, coke, crack, PCP and other 
drugs of choice in our time, ice threatens 
health, lives, families and social fabric. 

But compared with the consequences of 
the others, the threat of widespread ice use 
has a paricularly disturbing element. Put 
aside for a moment the fact that long-term 
use of crystal meth causes alterations in 
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brain chemistry that result in the symptoms 
and delusions of paranoid schizophrenia. 
Think about this: Ice is not a drug that 
makes you high. It doesn’t make you drunk 
like alcohol or stoned like pot. It doesn’t 
give you a rush, take you on a trip or even 
bend reality. In the beginning, before the 
toxic effects build, the thing that ice does is 
make you feel bright, awake, happy. You 
feel good about yourself, no matter how bad 
things may be. You can work and produce 
on ice, be rewarded for you efforts. You 
don't mind getting up in the morning. You 
don't care anymore that your job is boring 
or that your boss is a schmuck. You see the 
goodness in others. You see your place in 
the universe and the golden possibilities of 
things to come. Just a few hits of ice and all 
is well; you can get on with the life you al- 
ready own. 

Local and federal officials have already 
begun to articulate the ice problem in the 
same terms as crack—as a part of the calcu- 
lus of gangs and economics. They say that 
ice is more attractive because its effects last 
longer than crack's. They miss the point. Ice 
threatens a new population for a whole new 
set of reasons. Like soma, in Huxley's Brave 
New World, ice is a maintenance drug for 
the masses, a pacifier, a rectifier, a kind of 
readymade, chemical worldview. The people 
using ice in Hawaii are not, for the most 
part, the usual criminal elements, and they 
don't use ice for the usual criminal reasons. 
Housewives who do ice say they become 
modern models of Superwoman, finding 
energy to handle kids, job, husband and 
bedroom, and still have tíme for themselves. 
Adolescents say that ice makes them feel 
secure, well adjusted and better able to ex- 
press their inner feelings. Truckers, ac- 
countants, store clerks, hotel and restaurant 
workers, data processors, mechanics—main- 
stream, middle-class Americans—are doing à 
highly dangerous drug, and they are doing 
it because it helps them overcome the mal- 
aise of daily earthbound existence, helps 
them acccept who they are. 

Rick, a maintenance man, heard Samoan 
war drums, thought someone was out to kill 
him and turned himself over to the cops to 
avoid assassination. Connie, a messenger, 
thought her body was covered with bugs. 
She went so far as to call the health depart- 
ment and have her whole house fogged. 
Jack went outside several nights a week and 
rammed his truck into the trash cans in his 
driveway. Derek, a data programmer, had a 
DEA implant too, but he used his to contact 
famous men like Lee Iacocca for discussions 
about corporate management. Jasmine, the 
former manager of a fastfood restaurant, 
would spend hours cleaning her kitchen 
floor with a toothbrush. Tommie, a truck 
driver, heard voices from random speakers: 
The PA system at a used-car lot would taunt 
him. The radio in his truck would be off, 
but still it would call his name. 

Ice affects people the way it does because 
of its similarity to a group of natural chemi- 
cals in the brain called sympathomimetic 
amines. These amines, which include nore- 
pinephrine, epinephrine and dopamine, 
function as neurotransmitters, the chemical 
facilitators of human reactions and feelings. 

Amphetamines cause the release of these 
chemicals into the brain and body. The 
physical effects depend upon the user, the 
environment, the dose, the purity and the 
method of administration. With small doses, 
users experience increased blood pressure, 
slower heart rate and weaker heart contrac- 
tions. With greater doses, heart rate and 
force of contractions accelerate. Other 
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symptoms are dilated pupils, light sensitivi- 

ty, blurred vision and dry mouth, as well as 

ai breathing rate and muscle ten- 
on. 

Users also feel fidgety, anxious. They 
enjoy repeating simple tasks over and over, 
like stringing beads or playing darts. In the 
beginning, before reaching a toxic state, ice 
users feel euphoric and alert. They feel 
powerful, confident, uninhibited, impulsive, 
horny. Men experience easy and durable 
erections, and orgasms for both sexes are 
delayed and intense. Often, users think 
their performance on the job has improved, 
and sometimes their ability to carry out 
simple manual tasks may actually be great- 
er. Usually, however, improvement is only in 
perception. You just think you're doing 
more. 

After a time, the brain becomes flooded 
with dopamine, and the resulting imbalance 
is the same one seen in paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. In fact, researchers first began un- 
derstanding schizophrenia when they ap- 
plied the medical models developed through 
the study of "speed freaks" in the Sixties. 
Besides voices, hallucinations, bugs and par- 
anoia, ice users also have less tolerance for 
frustration and stress, which often results 
in violence. Like schizophrenics, ice addicts 
can be treated with drugs like Thorazine 
and Haldol, though some patients continue 
to hear voices for as long as six months 
after quitting. As the acute symptoms of ad- 
diction set in, the intensity, efficiency and 
euphoria vanish. Users need larger and 
larger does just to get normal. 

Smoking ice sends amphetamines quickly 
to the brain. Inhaled into the lungs, the 
drug is absorbed immediately into the 
bloodstream through millions of tiny ves- 
sels. The blood then flows into the left side 
of the heart, where it is pumped into the 
brain and then through the body. When in- 
jected, the drug travels from the vein 
through the body, to the right heart, to the 
lungs, to the left heart and then to the 
brain. This way, the drug takes longer to 
kick in, but users experience an intense 
bir When smoked, there is little or no 
rush. 


Ice may cause the arteries in the heart 
and brain to shrivel, Pulmonary edema, and 
excess of fluid in the lungs, has also been 
seen, as have strokes and cerebral hemor- 
rhages. Early reports show that ice use by 
pregnant women causes decreased blood 
flow to the fetus, resulting in underdevel- 
oped limbs, organs and brains. The long- 
term effects of ice are not known. 

“Ice is the street name for methamphet- 
amine, a man-made drug, one of a family of 
central-nervous-system stimulants called 
amphetamines. Some sources attribute the 
discovery of amphetamines to a German sci- 
entist in 1887; others to a Japanese in 1919. 
What is clear is that sometime around the 
turn of this century, pharmaceutical re- 
searchers figured out the chemical structure 
of the natural substance the brain manufac- 
tures to react to stress and synthesized it in 
the lab. Amphetamines are copies of the 
brain’s natural stimulant. 

It wasn’t until 1932 that any practical use 
for amphetamines was discovered. That 
year, the drug company Smith, Kline and 
French marketed a Benzedrine inhaler for 
treatment of lung congestion, asthma, colds 
and hay fever. As people discovered the eu- 
phoriant effects of Benzedrine, the first 
abuse of the drug began. By breaking open 
the inhaler and pouring a soft drink over 
the drug-impregnated filter paper inside, 
users could extract the basic amphetamine. 
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The manfacturer soon changed to a nasal 
shrinker that did not have a stimulative 
effect on the brain. 

Over the next decade, depsite isolated in- 
stances of abuse, amphetamines became 
known as a kind of universal tonic. The 
drug industry developed a list of thirty-nine 
generally accepted uses for amphetamines, 
including treatment of schizophrenia; mor- 
phine, codeine and tobacco addiction; heart 
block; head injury; infantile cerebral palsy; 
radiation sickness; low blood pressure; sea- 
Sickness; and persistant hiccups. 

The drugs were promoted as nonaddictive, 
and amphetamine derivatives, such as meth- 
amphetamine, were developed in both oral 
and intravenous preparations. A warning 
was included with the drug, indicating that 
doses higher than recommended might 
cause restlessness and sleeplessness. Physi- 
cians at the time, according to the litera- 
ture, were sure there were no significant 
side effects. In 1937, amphetamines were 
used in the treatment of hyperactive chil- 
dren, Parkinson’s disease, depression and 
narcolepsy, an epileptic disorder that causes 
a person to fall asleep at inappropriate mo- 
ments, When narcolepsy patients reported 
loss of appetite, it was discovered that am- 
phetamines also worked as an anorexic, an 
appetite depressent for weight loss. 

World War II saw heavy use of amphet- 
amines by both sides. According to NIDA, 
200 million amphetamine tablets were dis- 
tributed to U.S. troops during the war to in- 
crease activity in battle and to stave off 
hunger and sleep. Likewise, the drug was 
used by the British and Germans, as well as 
the Japanese, who also distributed amphet- 
amines to industrial workers at home to en- 
hance output. 

Consequently, large stores of the drug re- 
mained on hand after the war. Pharmaceu- 
tical companies in Japan mounted a publici- 
ty campaign to market the drug over the 
counter to the general public, suggesting 
that citizens needed the lift to get back into 
normal life. This led to the first document- 
ed epidemic of amphetamine abuse. In the 
late Forties, it was reported that Japan had 
550,000 amphetamine addicts in a popula- 
tion of 88.5 million. Japan's first wave of 
abuse peaked in 1954, when the government 
cracked down on over-the-counter sales and 
55,000 arrests were made. Amphetamine 
use, however, continued to spread through- 
out Asia. 

Though a prescription was necessary in 
the United States, millions of units of am- 
phetamines were still sold by drug compa- 
nies to shady entrepreneurs in care of post 
office boxes. From there amphetamines 
found their way into diners, taverns, filling 
stations. Bennies or pep pills, as they came 
to be known, were used by college students 
athletes, truckers and housewives, in addi- 
tion to thousands of veterans returning 
from the war with amphetamine habits. 

The earliest incidence of intravenous 
abuse of amphetamines was found among 
American GIs stationed in Korea and Japan 
in the early Fifties. The soldiers learned to 
mix the drug—then called splash—with 
heroin and inject the combination. This 
came to be known as a speedball. In time, all 
amphetamines became known as speed. 

In the early Sixties, doctors in San Fran- 
cisco began prescribing amphetamine injec- 
tions for treatment of heroin addiction. 
Widespread abuse followed as San Francisco 
pharmacies began selling injectable amphet- 
amines without precriptions, or with crude- 
ly forged prescriptions or through bogus 
telephone orders from users posing as doc- 
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tors. At the same time came the advent of 
the “scrip-writers,” physicians who, for the 
six- or seven-dollar cost of an office visit, 
would write out prescriptions for drugs. 

In 1962, federal, state and local law-en- 
forcement agencies cracked down, and drug 
companies withdrew their liquid, injectable 
products from general distribution, though 
amphetamines remained available to hospi- 
tals. Soon illegal crystal meth labs cropped 
up in the Bay Area, capitalizing on the lu- 
crative market abandoned by legitimate pro- 
ducers. 

The height of speed abuse began with the 
Summer of Love, in 1967, when thousands 
of teenagers took off to Haight-Ashbury. 
That first year, pot and LSD were the drugs 
of choice for the masses of flower children; 
there was relatively little speed, and little 
violence, in the beginning. In time, however, 
the tenor of drug use in the Haight 
changed. As kids arrived in increasing num- 
bers, the original flower children, who saw 
drugs as a path to love, peace and mind ex- 
pansion, were overrun by the newcomers. 
The new kids were into anything they could 
get their hands on. The speed labs met the 
need, 

In the last fifteen years, with the rise of 
cocaine and crack, amphetamines—under 
the name of crystal meth or crank—have 
found a quiet niche among motorcycle 
gangs, truckers and dopers in rural areas, 
where cocaine is less plentiful and too ex- 
pensive, and where organized crime has no 
major stake. Produced in home labs by 
rogue chemists, the drug is synthesized by a 
simple process and has lately become even 
harder to detect due to new chemicals that 
smell less pungent. 

After a lull of several years, crystal meth 
use seems to be on the rise in the U.S. sei- 
zures of labs producing crystal meth more 
than tripled between 1981 and 1987. Emer- 
gency-room reports of meth abuse increased 
110 percent between 1985 and 1987. Meth- 
related deaths increased 78 percent between 
1985 and 1986. Until recently, before the 
advent of ice, crystal meth was either snort- 
ed or shot. 

Asians who live in crystal meth's “White 
Triangle"—the area circumscribed by Japan, 
Hong Kong and Thailand—have historically 
eschewed the use of needles. With their 
long tradition of smoking opium, heroin and 
marijuana, the Japanese, Chinese and Kore- 
ans have, over the last several decades, been 
smoking amphetamines as well. 

With the law-enforcement heat on in 
Japan in the Sixties, Japanese criminal 
gangs, the yakuza, relocated their illegal 
amphetamine laboratories to South Korea 
and Taiwan, shipping the finished product 
back to Japan to feed the habits of tens of 
thousands, possibly hundreds of thousands, 
of addicts. Arrests in Japan for ampheta- 
mine trafficking and possession have held 
steady at about 20,000 a year for the last 
decade. In South Korea, arrests increased 
about 800 percent between 1984 and 1988. 
Recently, Korean authorities arrested 
twenty-three people involved in a major pro- 
duction ring. Drug-enforcement officials say 
that the lifting of foreign-travel restrictions 
by the Seoul government has led to a 72 
percent increase in travel, providing an easy 
screen for drug couriers. 

Ice made its first appearance in Hawaii 
during the late Seventies, as America's fifti- 
eth state was taking on the increasingly 
Eastern complexion of a Pacific rim outpost. 
The man who popularized ice in Hawaii, ac- 
cording to law-enforcement officials, was a 
Filipino immigrant named Paciano “Sonny” 
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Guerrero. Arrested in March of last year 
with two pounds of ice, a DeLorean car, 
$30,000 in cash and jewelry and detailed 
records of his business dealings, Guerrero, 
38, was sentenced to twenty-five years in 
prison without parole for the sale and distri- 
bution of ice. 

Guerrero, a naturalized citizen, came to 
Hawaii from the Philippines in the Sixties, 
then worked as a warehouseman and me- 
chanic for a tire dealership near Honolulu. 
He and a few friends began smoking and 
dealing small amounts of ice in the late Sev- 
enties and early Eighties. In 1984, Guerrero 
met Jackie Y. She and her boyfriend, Leon- 
ard T. Kang, had access to a big source of 
ice at home in Korea. Thus, Guerrero 
became the main ice connection in Hawaii. 

“Sonny was a horrendous gambler,” says 
one law-enforcement official. ‘Through his 
gambling—cockfighting and cards—he knew 
hundreds of people, mostly Filipinos who 
were either degenerate gamblers or car 
thieves, the criminal element.” Under Guer- 
rero, there emerged a group of lieutenants 
called the Seven Princes. in 1984, 
a well-structured organization was built, and 
Guerrero started moving pounds, kilos and 
multikilos through a network of dealers and 
runners that ran into the hundreds and sup- 
plied thousands, 

“The organization was kind of strange in 
that they didn’t really fit into the patterns 
you usually see," says the official. General- 
ly, some are groups of amateurs that get 
lucky, and the next thing they know, 
they're making millions. Then you have the 
organized-crime guys, and it's just a busi- 
ness. Sonny didn't fit into either category. 
On the one hand, they were very organized, 
had very clear-cut lines of communications 
and authority. They had beepers and code 
numbers, were very security-conscious. They 
divided things up into cells, so some people 
never knew who they were getting their 
drugs from. They were very efficient and 
very smart in some ways. But very stupid in 
others. For example, here you have a multi- 
million-dollar organization, and everybody 
involved, including the people making mil- 
lions, were smoking themselves." 

Guerrero, five foot six, 150 pounds, fa- 
vored loud clothes and gaudy jewelry. When 
he was arrested, he was wearing around his 
neck a one-ounce gold Krugerrand sur- 
rounded by one-carat diamonds. Guerrero 
ran a stable of fighting chickens and gam- 
bled regularly at Sam See Gambling House, 
an illegal parlor in Kalihi, one of the Filipi- 
no ghettos of Oahu. He was known to drop 
$250,000 in an evening and laugh it off. 

Guerrero also liked to travel to the main- 
land with an entourage. The group, usually 
four men and three women, would fly to Los 
Angeles and check into an expensive suite, 
equipped with four or five televisions. Then 
the women would be sent out to buy Nin- 
tendo games for all the TVs, and the men 
would smoke ice and play Nintendo all night 
long. The next day they'd leave the stuff in 
the room, fly to San Francisco and start all 
over again. 

It is not known how much ice Guerrero 
moved during his career, but in the eighteen 
months before his arrest, his own minutely 
kept records show, he sold more than seven- 
ty-five kilos of the drug at gross receipts of 
$7.6 million. 

Through contacts with the underworld, 
Guerrero assembled a sales force from the 
memberships of five Filipino gangs; the 
Hawaii Brothers, the Young Hawaii Broth- 
ers, the Cross Suns, the Wild Boys and the 
Young Terrible Kids. Ranging in age from 
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fifteen to thirty, these gang members in- 
volved in drugs numbered about 300. 

In certain ways, the Filipino gangs mirror 
the profile of gangs on the mainland. They 
are socially dispossessed young men, with 
litte education. They see ice not only as 
good tasting and countercultural but also as 
the key to economic and social gain. The 
Filipino gangs surfaced years ago in re- 
sponse to intense prejudice against Filipinos 
in Hawaii. In a land of immigrants, Filipinos 
are at the bottom of the racial pecking 
order. The butt of jokes and lampoonish 
stereotypes, they are known throughout the 
islands as the Puerto Ricans of the Pacific. 

Filipinos were first brought to the terri- 
tory in the 1900s as colonials contracted to 
work on sugar-cane and pineapple planta- 
tions. Today, with the decline of agriculture 
in the state, they work predominantly in 
the "new plantations," the tourist hotels 
and restaurants that account for the bulk of 
Hawaii's industry and income. 

From 1970 to 1980, during which time 
martial law was imposed by Philippine 
president Ferdinand Marcos, the percentage 
of Filipinos in the Hawaiian population rose 
from nine to fifteen. In public schools, a 
good indicator of future demographics, 
thirty percent of the students today are 
Filipinos. Filipinos have twice the birthrate 
of any other ethnic group except Hawaiians, 
and their dropout rates are the highest. Fili- 
pinos also have the highest percentage of 
parents holding at least two jobs. In fact, it 
is not uncommon for each parent to work 
two jobs. Instant cash is what they're after. 
They want to bring their families over, to 
buy a house. Though the ghettos are not 
dirty or run-down, they are overcrowded, 
with landlords charging their countrymen 
$300 to $600 a month for one room in a 
house shared with several other Filipino 
families. 

"Because the first wave of immigration 
was predominantly male," says Dean Ale- 
gado, a Philippines-born professor of ethnic 
studies at the University of Hawaii, “a lot of 
the stereotypes about Filipinos had to do 
with lack of women. They are also known 
for gambling, troublemaking, knives, gangs. 
They traveled in packs, spent money on ex- 
pensive clothes and cars, lived in red-light 
districts like Chinatown." 

Says one intermediate-school guidance 
counselor: “The parents work very hard to 
give their kids material things. They don't 
see their kids much, so they give them 
things. They figure they're in America now, 
and kids just have to have what they see on 
TV. All the kids have cars. Nice new cars. A 
lot of them are bought by the parents. The 
parents take the bus, the kids bring the cars 
to school. It’s not unusual for a parent to 
get another job just to make the payments 
on a kid's car." 

With the coming of Sonny Guerrero and 
ice, young Filipinos saw a new and exciting 
way to make money. Oddly, counselors and 
teachers first noticed amphetamine use 
among adolescent Filipino girls who may 
have been given the drug by older boy- 
friends. Soon, however, the boys followed. 
“One of the first things we noticed,” says 
one youth counselor, “was that the stuff 
was incredibly expensive, so the people who 
were using were also selling. And all of a 
sudden these kids had access to money like 
they never saw before. Mostly they sell to 
their friends. We had one client who was 
netting like $500 a week for some pretty 
minimal dealing.” 

Adds the school guidance counselor: 
“These kids give the money they make back 
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to their parents. I don’t think the parents 
ask them where it’s from. They can always 
pull the shades down over their eyes.” 

The kids also spend money on themselves, 
though not in the ostentatious ways of the 
mainland. The older ones have new cars, but 
they tend to be Nissans and Hondas and 
pickup trucks. They dress like Miami Vice, 
get their hair spiked in the front and leave 
it long in the back, sometimes tinting the 
ends with henna, They carry handguns in 
their belts or in tote bags. They turn up the 
Van Halen or Bon Jovi, but not too loud. 
Oahu may be a large island, but it is still a 
very small town. 

From the Filipino community, use of the 
drug spread outward into the general popu- 
lation. When you get down to the level of 
the guy who works at Sears, and he wants 
to sell a half a gram to make back his 
money and get his stash free, he’s going to 
sell to anybody, whether the guy’s white or 
Japanese or whatever," says a law-enforce- 
ment source. The other ethnic groups just 
don’t have their own source of supply.” 

Today—with Guerrero, a major Korean 
distributor and many leaders of the Hawaii 
Brothers in jail on drug and criminal 
charges—rival Filipino gangs are vying for 
control of Hawaii's ice trade. In the last six 
months there has been an outbreak of gang- 
related shootings. One boy was killed in a 
shootout at a high school. A twenty-three- 
year-old man was found on a deserted road, 
bound hand and foot and shot through the 
head. A sixty-four-year-old woman was 
killed in the crossfire of a drive-by shooting. 

“The trend I'm looking at now," says an 
officer with the Honolulu police depart- 
ment's gang task force, “is that there's a 
void at the top of the organizations. We feel 
the ground rumbling. It's starting to look 
like the more crystal gets notoriety here, 
the more people start to use it, the more 
these gangs are going to realize, hey, this is 
& damn profitable drug. 

“These guys are getting sophisticated,” 
the officer continues. They're going high- 
tech. Pagers, cellular phones, guys keeping 
track of their deals on personal computers. 
And when you take the general public out 
there, the users can be anybody. Although 
the angle is that, hey, these gang guys here 
are dealing it, you have a great demand out 
there, and it doesn’t matter what ethnic 
group they are. The users come from all 
backgrounds. Eventually, they start selling 
too.” 


In the next few years, if the experts from 
NIDA and the DEA are correct, the main- 
land will be hearing a lot more about ice 
hallucinations and voices, ice bugs and para- 
noia, ice in the workplace and at home. 


ALL WHO LOVE DEMOCRACY 
REJOICE 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, the past 8 
months have been unparalleled in providing a 
string of dramatic democratic uprisings in op- 
pressive Communist countries, confirming the 
success of decades of dedicated American 
effort, and the complete failure and rejection 
of communism. In nearly all corners of the 
world this is a tremendously exciting time for 
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supporters of peace, freedom, and democra- 


cy. 

Today | rise to applaud the efforts of those 
who have labored for years to allow Nicara- 
gua to join the rest of its Central American 
neighbors in the family of free and democratic 
nations. Despite every effort of the Sandinista 
dictators and their friends to the contrary, the 
forces of democracy would not submit to the 
type of tactics that held Eastern Europe hos- 
tage for the past 45 years. 

Yesterday, the Sandinista regime that tried 
to steal every ounce of freedom, democracy, 
and human spirit out of the people of Nicara- 
gua over the last decade, learned a lesson 
that continues to ring in the ears of Commu- 
nist dictators the world over: Given the slim- 
mest opportunity, the desire to breath free will 
lead to the demise of totalitarians. 

Here from this place of freedom, to Violeta, 
Chamorro, the rest of the UNO candidates, 
parties, and supporters, and all of the Nicara- 
guans with the courage to defy the Sandinista 
threats and vote for UNO, demand our re- 
spect and commendation. We hope that this 
will cause another country to be free from the 
grips of Communist oppression—all who love 
democracy rejoice. 


TECHNICAL REFERENCE DOCU- 
MENT FOR THE DIGITAL 
AUDIO TAPE RECORDER ACT 
OF 1990 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1990 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, printed below is 
the Technical Reference Document for the 
Digital Audio Tape Recorder Act of 1990. This 
document contains the standards and specifi- 
cations for the serial copy management 
system [SCMS] in DAT recorders recommend- 
ed by the recording and consumer electronics 
industries and mandated by H.R. 4096, the 
Digital Audio Tape Recorder Act of 1990. 

TECHNICAL REFERENCE DOCUMENT FOR THE 

DIGITAL AUDIO TAPE RECORDER Act OF 1990 
INTRODUCTION 

This Technical Reference memorandum is 
provided to facilitate the implementation of 
legislation relating to digital audio tape 
(“DAT”) recorders, known as the “Digital 
Audio Tape Recorder Act of 1990" (“the 
Act"). 

This Technical Reference memorandum 
adopts those standards proposed to the 
International Electrotechnical Commission 
(“TEC”) in “IEC 958: Digital Audio Inter- 
face" and "IEC XXX Part 6: Serial copy 
management system for consumer audio use 
DAT recorders", that are necessary to im- 
plement the Seria] Copy Management 
System under the Act. However, compliance 
with the standards and specifications set 
forth herein may require adherence to addi- 
tional IEC standards and specifications with 
respect to digital audio signals and/or DAT 
recorders. Regardless of whether the stand- 
ards and specifications set forth in this or 
any other document are subsequently 
adopted or amended by the IEC, the manda- 
tory standards and specifications set forth 
herein, as they may be amended pursuant to 
an order of the Secretary of Commerce 
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under Section 4(b) of the Act, shall be con- 
sidered determinative for the purposes of 
United States law. 

Two sets of standards and specifications 
are established by this memorandum, The 
first set governs the composition of digital 
audio signals being sent to or by a DAT re- 
corder via a non-professional interface, re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the “Digital Audio 
Interface Standard.” The second set governs 
the recording and play-back functions of 
non-professional model DAT recorders, re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the Serial Copy 
Management System Standard" or the 
“SCMS Standard.” 

PART 1. DIGITAL AUDIO INTERFACE STANDARD 


Many devices are capable of producing 
digital audio signals. For example, compact 
disc players, DAT recorders, analog-to-digi- 
tal converters and electronic musical instru- 
ments currently can issue digital audio sig- 
nals; future devices may include digital vid- 
eocassette recorders and digital micro- 
phones, among others. To enable communi- 
cation between these different types of de- 
vices and a DAT recorder, it is necessary 
and desirable to establish a common proto- 
col or "interface" that mandates the loca- 
tion and significance of particular bits of in- 
formation in the digital audio output signal 
of each device. Such a standard already has 
been established in the document IEC 958. 

Under IEC 958, inaudible information, 
known as “Channel status data“, accompa- 
nies a digital audio signal being sent to or by 
a DAT recorder. Like all digital data, chan- 
nel status data consist of numerical infor- 
mation encoded as a series of zeros and 
ones. Each zero or one constitutes a “bit” of 
data in which both zero and one may impart 
information concerning the composition of 
the audio signal being sent to or by a DAT 
recorder. Bits represented in this memoran- 
dum as “X”, rather than as zero or one, in- 
dicate that those bits may be either zero or 
one without affecting the standards set 
forth herein. 

Channel status data bits are organized 
into units of information | known as 
"blocks," relating to both the left and right 
stereo audio channels. Each block contains 
192 bits of information, numbered consecu- 
tively from 0 to 191. Most of these 192 bits 
currently are reserved for future use. Those 
channel status bits that are significant to 
the implementation of the Digital Audio 
Interface Standard and the Serial Copy 
Management System are included within 
channel status bits 0 through 15, as set 
forth in the remaining sections of this Part 
I 


A. Summary of Mandatory Digital Audio 
Interface Standard 


According to IEC 958, there are two basic 
types of interfaces for digital audio signals 
that can be sent to or by a DAT recorder. A 
"professional interface" is a digital audio 
signal that contains particular types of 
channel status data for such DAT recorders 
as would be used by recording professionals 
as contemplated by the Act (“professional 
model" DAT recorders). A ‘‘non-professional 
interface" is a digital audio signal that con- 
tains different types of channel status data. 
The channel status data sent in a non-pro- 
fessional interface are incompatible with 
the channel status data in a professional 
interface. Hence, a non-professional DAT 
recorder cannot record digital audio signals 
sent in a professional interface. Whether a 
digital audio interface is professional or 
non-professional is indicated by the setting 
of Bit 0, know as the Channel Status Block 
Flag", as set forth below. 
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This Digital Audio Interface Standard ap- 
plies only to machines having a non-profes- 
sional interface. To the extent that a pro- 
fessional model DAT machine also may 
have a non-professional interface, such a 
professional model DAT machine must send 
channel status data via its non-professional 
interface in accordance with the standards 
set forth herein. However, nothing in this 
Digital Audio Interface Standard shall be 
interpreted to prevent a professional model 
DAT recorder having a non-professional 
interface from permitting such channel 
status data bits to be set in accordance with 
the needs of a professional user. 

This Digital Audio Interface Standard re- 
quires that all devices having a digital audio 
output capable of supplying a digital audio 
signal to a DAT recorder through a non-pro- 
fessional interface must implement five 
types of codes located between Channel 
Status Bits 0 and 15. Under the Digital 
Audio Interface Standard, Channel Status 
Bits 0 through 15 are supplied in a digital 
audio output signal, and are read by a DAT 
recorder. Those bits that are mandated 
under this Digital Audio Interface Standard 
are as follows: 

1. Bit 0. Bit 0 (the “Channel Status Block 
Flag“), one of the “Control” bits, shall iden- 
tify whether the channel status bits are for 
a professional or non-professional interface. 
Where Bit 0 is set as “1”, the signal contains 
the channel status data required for a pro- 
fessional interface. Where Bit 0 is set as 0“, 
the channel status data is suitable for a 
non-professional interface. The remaining 
bit assignments under this Digital Audio 
Interface Standard are mandated only with 
respect to a non-professional interface, i. e., 
where Bit 0 is set as “0”. 

2. Bit 1. Bit 1, another of the "Control" 
bits, shall identify whether the signal being 
sent to or by the DAT recorder is a digital 
audio or a digital data signal. Where Bit 1 is 
set as 0“, the signal is a digital audio signal. 
Where Bit 1 is set as 1“, the signal is a digi- 
tal data signal. 

3. Bit 2, Bit 2 (the "C" Bit), another of the 
"Control" bits, shall identify whether copy- 
right protection is asserted for the work 
being sent vía the digital audio input signal. 
Where the C Bit is set as 0“, copyright pro- 
tection has been asserted over the material 
being sent to the digital audio input of the 
DAT recorder. Where the C Bit is set as “1”, 
either that material is not protected by 
copyright or no copyright protection has 
been asserted by the owner of that material. 
For Digital Receivers (Category Codes 
001XXXXL and 0111XXXL), the C Bit 
shall be set as 0“, except that these devices 
shall send the C Bit as “1” only where the 
cable operator or broadcaster specifically 
transmits information indicating that no 
copyright protection has been asserted over 
the material. Where a device combines more 
than one digital audio input signal into one 
digital audio output signal (e.g., in the case 
of a digital signal mixing device), and copy- 
right protection has been asserted in the C 
Bit for at least one of the input signals, 
then the device must permit the assertion of 
copyright protection over the resulting digi- 
tal audio output signal (i.e, set the C Bit as 
009. 

There is no existing legal requirement 
that a copyright owner must assert protec- 
tion over its work (and, therefore, set the C 
Bit as '0") However, except as provided 
herein with respect to Digital Receivers, a 
copyright owner may not set the C Bit as 
“0” for works that are not copyrighted or 
are in the public domain. 
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4. Bits 3-7. These bits are sent to and read 
by a DAT recorder, but specific bit settings 
for Bits 3-7 are not necessary for the imple- 
mentation of the SCMS Standard set forth 
in Part II. 

5. Bits 8-14. Bits 8-14 shall specify a Cat- 
egory Code" that identifies the type of 
device that produces the digital audio signal 
sent to or by a DAT recorder. Using various 
combinations of zeros and ones, Bits 8-14 
can define Category Codes for as many as 
128 different devices that can provide digital 
audio signals to a DAT recorder. According 
to IEC 958, the first three to five Category 
Code bits (numbered Bits 8-10 through 8- 
12) describe general product groups, and the 
remaining Category Codes bits specify par- 
ticular devices within each product group. 
IEC 958 has assigned particular Category 
Codes to existing and anticipated product 
groups and devices, and has reserved addi- 
tional Category Codes for future devices. 

The Category Code issued by each par- 
ticular device must reflect the most specific 
code applicable to that device. There is one 
exception in the case of digital signal proc- 
essing and mixing products, which receive 
digital audio signals from one or more 
sources and either process or combine them 
with other incoming digital audio signals. If 
all incoming signals are from an analog-to- 
digital converter having a Category Code 
“01100X XX", these devices should issue the 
Category Code of that analog-to-digital con- 
verter rather than of the digital signal proc- 
essing or mixing device. This will permit two 
generations of copies from present-day 
analog recordings, which otherwise is per- 
mitted under the SCMS Standard. 

The relevance of these Category Codes to 
the SCMS Standard is described below in 
Part II. 

6. Bit 15. Bit 15 (the L' Bit) shall indi- 
cate the "generation status" of the digital 
audio signals being sent to or by a DAT re- 
corder. "Generation status" means whether 
the signal emanates from a source that has 
been produced or published by or with the 
authority of the owner of the material, such 
as commercially released pre-recorded com- 
pact discs or DAT tapes or a digital broad- 
cast (referred to herein as original“); or 
whether the signal emanates from a record- 
ing made from such “original” material. In 
the latter case, a recording made directly 
from an “original” source is known as a 
“first-generation” copy; a recording made 
from a first-generation copy is a "second- 
generation” copy; and so forth. 

For most products, if the L Bit is set as 
"0", the source is a recording that is first- 
generation or higher. If the L Bit is set as 
"1", the source is “original.” For digital 
audio output signals from a laser-optical 
product, however, the definitions of the L 
Bit are reversed (ie, L Bit= “0” for “origi- 
nal" material and L Bit 1“ for first-gen- 
eration or higher recordings). For Digital 
Broadcast Receivers (Category Codes 
001XXXXL and 0111XXXL), the L Bit 
always shall be set as 0“; except in the case 
of receivers for Electronic Audio Software 
Delivery, in which case such receivers shall 
send the L Bit as 1“ only where the cable 
operator or broadcaster specifically trans- 
mits information indicating that the higher 
material should be treated as if it were first- 
generation or higher. 

For devices that combine more than one 
digital audio input signal into one digital 
audio output signal (such as digital signal 
processors or mixers), the L Bit of the 
output signal must reflect the highest gen- 
eration status of any input signal over 
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which copyright protection has been assert- 
ed. Thus, where one or more of the constitu- 
ent input signals is a first-generation or 
higher copy over which copyright protec- 
tion is asserted, then the device must reflect 
in the L Bit of the digital audio output 
signal the generation status for a first-gen- 
eration or higher copy. In all other cases, 
the device shall reflect in the L Bit that the 
output signal is original. 
B. Mandatory Digital Audio Interface 
Standards 


The following bit assignments for channel 
status data, as referenced in the provisions 
of IEC 958 14.2.2 “Channel status data 
format for digital equipment for consumer 
use", shall be mandatory: 

1. Bit 0-2 of the "CONTROL" Bits: 

a. Bit 0 (the “Channel Status Block Flag") 

Bit 0= '*0"—Non-professional interface. 

Bit 0= ''1"—Professsional interface. 

b. Bit 1. 

Bit 1—''0"—Digital audio signals. 

Bit 1=“1"—Non-audio (data) signals. 

c. Bit 2 (the “C” Bit). 

i. Case 1. 

Bit 2—'0"—Copyright protection asserted. 

Bit 2="1"—No copyright protection as- 
serted or not under copyright. 

Exception to Case 1. 

For Digital Receivers (Category Codes 
001XXXXL and 0111XXXL), the C Bit 
shall indicate: 

Bit 2=“0"—Copyright information trans- 
mitted and protection asserted, or no copy- 
right information transmitted. 

Bit 2—-'"1"—Copyright information trans- 
Price and no copyright protection assert- 


ii. Case 2. 

Where a single digital audio output signal 
results from the combination of more than 
one digital audio input signal: 

Bit 2=‘0"—Copyright protection asserted 
over at least one of the constituent digital 
audio input signals. 

Bit 2—'"1"—For all of the consistent digi- 
tal audio input signals, no copyright protec- 
tion asserted or not under copyright. 

2. Bits 3-7: 

Specific bit settings for Bits 3-7 are not 
necessary for the implementation of the 
SCMS Standard set forth in Part II. 

3. CATEGORY CODE Bits 8-15: 

a. Bits 8-15. 

The Category Codes that follow are estab- 
lished for particular product groups. Where 
Bit 15 is represented by "L" rather than a 
zero or on, Bit 15 (the "L" Bit) can be either 
& zero or one without affecting the Category 
Code. Where Bit 15 is represented by X“ 
rather than a zero or one, the device is not 
capable of issuing status information con- 
cerning the L Bit. 

00000000—General. This category applies 
to products that are capable of sending 
channel status data but are not pro- 
grammed to send such data in accordance 
with the specifications set forth in this 
Memorandum, because the products were 
manufactured before the implementation of 
this Digital Audio Interface Standard and 
the Serial Copy Management System Stand- 
ard. This General Category Code shall not 
be used for products manufactured after the 
effective date of the Act. 

0000001L—Experimental products not for 
commercial sale. 

100XXXXL—Laser-optical products, such 
as compact disc players (including recorda- 
ble and erasable compact disc players) and 
videodisc players with digital audio outputs. 

010X XXXL-—Digital-to-digital (“D/D”) 
converters and signal processing products. 
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110XXXXL—Magnetic tape of disc based 
products, such as DAT players and record- 
ers. 

001XXXXL and 0111XXXL—Digital re- 
ception of digitally-encoded audio signals 
with or without video signals, including Dig- 
ital Cable or Digital Broadcast Receivers. 

101XXXXL-—Musical instruments, micro- 
phones and other sources that create origi- 
nal digital audio signals. 

01100X X X—Analog-to-digital (*A/D") 
converters for analog signals without status 
information concerning the C Bit and L Bit 
(“Present A/D converters"). 

01101XXL—A/C converters for analog sig- 
nals which include status information con- 
cerning the C Bit and the L Bit (“Future A/ 
D converters"). 

0001XXXL—Solid memory based prod- 
ucts. 

Particular devices within each product 
group defined above shall be assigned spe- 
cific Category Codes in accordance with IEC 
958. Manufacturers of any device that is ca- 
pable of supplying a digital audio input to a 
DAT recorder must use the most specific 
Category Code applicable to that particular 
device. However, digital signal processing or 
digital signal mixing products in Category 
Code product group '"010XXXXL" should 
issue the Category Code for Present A/D 
converters where all the input signals have 
the Category Code for a Present A/D con- 
verter. 

b. Bit 15 (the “L” Bit): 

The L Bit shall be used to identify the 
generation status of the digital audio signal 
as emanating from an "original" work or 
from a first-generation or higher recording. 

1. Case 1. 

For all Category Code (except as explicitly 
set forth below), the L Bit shall indicate: 

Bit 15=“0"—First-generation or higher re- 
cording. 

Bit 15=“1"—“Original” work, such as a 
commercially released pre-recorded DAT 
tape. 

&. Exception (a) to Case 1. 

The reverse situation is valid for laser op- 
tical products (100XX XXL). For this Cate- 
gory Code the L Bit shall indicate: 

Bit 15= “1”—First-generation or higher 
recording 

Bit 15= “0”—“Original” recording, such as 
a commercially released pre-recorded com- 
pact disc 

b. Exception (b) to Case 1. 

For Digital Receivers (Category Codes 
001XXXXL and 0111XXXL), Bit 15 always 
shall be set as 0“: except for receivers for 
Electronic Audio Software Delivery, for 
which the L Bit shall indicate: 

Bit 15— “0”—Generation status informa- 
tion transmitted as original status material 
or no generation status information trans- 
mitted 

Bit 15— "1"—Generation status informa- 
tion transmitted as for non-original material 

c. Exception (c) to Case 1. 

The L Bit has no meaning for A/D con- 
verters for analog signals that do not in- 
clude status information concerning the C 
Bit and the L Bit (de., A/D converters in 
Category Code 01100X X X). 

2. Case 2. 

Where a single digital audio output signal 
results from the combination of more than 
one digital audio input signal: 

Bit 15= '"0"—One or more of those con- 
stituent digital audio input signals over 
which copyright protection has been assert- 
ed is first-generation or higher. 

Bit 15= '"1"—All other cases. 
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II. SERIAL COPY MANAGEMENT SYSTEM FOR 
"NON-PROFESSIONAL MODEL” DAT RECORDERS 


The Serial Copy Management System 
Standard applies only to digital audio tape 
recorders that are not professional model 
DAT recorders as defined under the Act. 

The general intention of the SCMS Stand- 
ard is to prevent non-professional model 
DAT recorders from making second-genera- 
tion or higher digital recordings of “origi- 
nal" digital audio input signals over which 
copyright protection has been asserted via 
the channel status bits. The SCMS Stand- 
ard does not prevent the making of a first- 
generation recording of such original“ digi- 
tal audio signals. As future technologies 
permit, the SCMS Standard will limit the 
digital recording by a DAT recorder of 
analog audio signals over which copyright 
protection has been asserted to the making 
of only a first-generation digital copy. How- 
ever, because present technology does not 
identify whether analog audio signals are 
protected by copyright, the SCMS Standard 
will not prevent the making of a first and 
second-generation digital copy of such sig- 
nals. The SCMS Standard will not restrict 
digital recording of material over which 
copyright protection has not been asserted 
via the channel status bits of the digital 
audio input signal. 


A. Summary of Mandatory Serial Copy 
Management System Standard 


To implement the Serial Copy Manage- 
ment System, the SCMS Standard requires 
that a DAT machine must play-back and/or 
record specific inaudible data in a particular 
location on a digital audio tape. According 
to the IEC documents "IEC XXX Part 1: 
Digital Audio Tape Cassette System (DAT) 
Dimensions and Characteristics" and “Part 
6: Serial copy management system for con- 
sumer audio use DAT recorders," that par- 
ticular location on the digital audio tape 
consists of two bits known as “subcode ID6 
in the main ID in the main data area" 
(^ID6"). 

1. SCMS Operation When Playing a DAT 

Tape 


With respect to the play-back function, a 
DAT machine that is connected to another 
DAT recorder can provide digital audio 
output signals via a non-professional inter- 
face. In that circumstance, the DAT play- 
back machine functions as a digital audio 
interface device that must provide channel 
status data conforming to the Digital Audio 
Interface Standard set forth above in Part I. 
The SCMS Standard requires that when a 
digital audio tape is played back, the DAT 
play-back machine reads the information 
from ID6 on the tape and then sends the 
corresponding channel status data (concern- 
ing Bit 2 "the C Bit" and Bit 15 “the L 
Bit"), along with the Category Code for a 
DAT machine, in its digital audio output 
signal. The channel status data to be sent in 
response to the various settings of ID6 are 
as follows: 

1. Where IDs is set as 00“, copyright pro- 
tection has not been asserted over the mate- 
rial under the SCMS Standard. In response 
to ID6, the digital audio signal output of the 
DAT will provide the C Bit set as 1“ and 
the L Bit set as 0“. 

2. Where IDs is set as “10”, copyright pro- 
tection has been asserted over the material 
under the SCMS Standard and the record- 
ing is not "original". In response to ID6, the 
digital audio output signal of the DAT will 
rsa e C Bit set as 0“ and the L Bit 
set as LLI p. 
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3. Where IDs is set as 11“, copyright pro- 
tection has been asserted over the material 
under the SCMS standard and the recording 
is "original", In response to ID6, the digital 
audio output signal of the DAT will provide 
the C Bit set as 0“ and the L Bit set as 1“. 

2. SCMS Operation When Recording on 

DAT Tape 


With respect to the recording function, 
the SCMS Standard governs the circum- 
stances and manner in which a DAT record- 
er may record a digital audio input signal. A 
DAT recorder implementing the SCMS 
Standard must be capable of acknowledging 
the presence or absence of specific channel 
status information being sent to the DAT 
recorder via its digital audio input. The 
DAT recorder than responds to that chan- 
nel status information by either preventing 
or permitting the recording of that digital 
audio input signal. If recording is permitted, 
the DAT machine records specific codes in 
ID6 on the tape, so that when the tape is 
played back, the DAT machine will issue 
the correct channel status data in its digital 
audio output signal. The settings of ID6 to 
be recorded in response to particular chan- 
nel status bit information are as follows: 

1. Where the C Bit of the digital audio 
input signal is set as 0“ (copyright protec- 
tion asserted), the DAT recorder shall not 
record the input, except in three circum- 
stances: (a) where the input is original ma- 
terial (ie, where the digital audio input 
signal comes from one of the products on 
the “Category Code White List" set forth 
below in section C); (b) where the digital 
audio input signal contains an undefined 
Category Code (in which case only one gen- 
eration of recording is permitted); or, (c) 
where the digital audio input signal comes 
from a product with a defined Category 
Code but the product currently is not capa- 
ble of transmitting information regarding 
copyright protection (in which case, two 
generations of copying are possible). In cir- 
cumstances (a) and (b) above, the DAT re- 
corder will record 10“ in ID6 to prevent 
further copying. In circumstance (c) above, 
the DAT recorder will record "11" in IDG 
for the first-generation copy. 

2. Where the C Bit of the digital audio 
input signal is set as 1“ (no copyright pro- 
tection asserted or not copyrighted), the 
DAT recorder will record “00” in ID6, and 
unlimited generations of copying will be 
permitted. 

3. Where the C Bit of the digital audio 
input signal fluctuates between 0“ and “1” 
at a rate of between 4-10 Hz, the signal is 
coming from a recordable or erasable com- 
pact disc that is not an “original” and that 
contains material over which copyright pro- 
tection has been asserted. The DAT record- 
er shall not record in this circumstance. 

4. The condition “01” in ID6 has been as- 
signed no meaning within the SCMS Stand- 
ard. Therefore, to prevent circumvention of 
the SCMS Standard, the DAT recorder 
shall not record '*01"in Ds on the tape. 

B. Mandatory Standards for the Serial Copy 
Management System 
Mandatory Standards for Digital Audio 
Output Signals 

a. Category Code Bit 15 (the “L” Bit). 

All “non-professional model" DAT record- 
ers shall provide the Category Code 
“1100000L” in the channel status bits of the 
digital audio output signal. The status of 
the L Bit of the Category Code shall be pro- 
vided in the digital audio output signal of 
the DAT recorder as follows, in accordance 
with the status of ID6: 
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When IDs is 00“, the digital audio output 
signal shall indicate in the L Bit of the Cat- 
egory Code that the output source is either 
a first-generation on higher DAT tape re- 
corded from an original“ source, or an 
“original” commercially released prerecord- 
ed DAT tape of material over which copy- 
right protection is not being asserted under 
the SCMS standard. In either of these 
cases, the L Bit shall be set as 0“, and the 
complete Category Code would be 
“11000000”. 

When IDs is 10“, the digital audio output 
signal shall indicate in the L Bit of the Cat- 
egory Code that the output source is a first- 
generation or higher DAT tape recorded 
from an original“ source (i.e, L Bit-''0"). 
The complete Category Code in this case 
would be 11000000“. 

When ID6 is “11”, the digital audio output 
signal shall indicate in the L Bit of the Cat- 
egory Code that the output source is an 
“original” source, such as a commercially re- 
leased prerecorded DAT tape (ie, L 
Bit - 10). The complete Category Code in 
this case would be 11000001“. 

b. Bit 2 (the "C" Bit). 

All non-professional model DAT recorders 
shall provide an output code in the C Bit in 
the channel status bits of a digital audio 
output signal. The C Bit shall be applied in 
the digital audio output signal as follows, in 
accordance with the status of ID6: 

When IDs is “00”, the C Bit shall be set as 
Witt. 

When ID6 is “10” or “11”, the C Bit shall 
be set as 0“. 


2. Mandatory Standards for Recording 
Functions 


The SCMS Standard with respect to re- 
cording functions performed by a non-pro- 
fessional model DAT recorder receiving digi- 
tal audio input signals shall be implemented 
as follows: 

1. Digital audio input signals in which the 
C Bit is set as “0” shall not be recorded, 
except for the cases specified below in para- 
graphs 2, 4 and 5. 

2. A DAT recorder may record a digital 
audio input signal in which the C Bit is set 
as 0“, where the Category Code of the 
signal is listed in the Category Code White 
List" set forth below. The DAT recorder 
shall record “10” in ID6 on the tape in this 


case. 

3. For digital audio input signals in which 
the C Bit is set as 1“, the DAT recorder 
shall record “00” in IDG on the tape except 
for those cases specified below in para- 
graphs 4 and 5. 

4. For digital audio input signals that con- 
tain Category Code information that is not 
defined in this memorandum, the DAT re- 
corder shall record “10” in ID6, regardless 
of the status of the C Bit or the L bit. 

5. For digital audio input signals originat- 
ing from an A/D converter with the Catego- 
ry Code “01100XXL”, or from other sources 
such as from A/D converters with the Cate- 
gory Code for General“ (‘‘00000000"), the 
DAT recorder shall record 11“ in ID6, re- 
gardless of the status of the C Bit or the L 
Bit. This requirement shall be applied to 
digital input signals that do not contain 
source information of the original signal 
before digitization, e.g., an A/D converter 
that does not deliver source information. 

6. For digital input signals originating 
from an A/D converter with the Category 
Code “01101XXL”, which can deliver origi- 
nal source information concerning the C Bit 
and L Bit even if the source is in analog 
format, the requirement stated above in 
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paragraph 5 shall not be applied. The ''Cat- 
egory Code White List” set forth below in- 
cludes this Category Code. 

7. A digital audio tape of “original” gen- 
eration status over which copyright protec- 
tion has been asserted shall contain 11“ in 
ID6. A digital audio tape of “original” gen- 
eration status over which no copyright pro- 
8 has been asserted shall contain 00“ 

8. A DAT recorder shall not record digital 
audio input signals where the C Bit alter- 
nates between “0” and “1” at a frequency of 
between 4 and 10 Hz and the Category Code 
is for a Compact disc digital audio signal 
(“10000000”), as in the case of digital audio 
input signals from recordable or erasable 
compact discs that are not "original" and 
that contain materíal over which copyright 
protection has been asserted. 

9. A non-professional model DAT recorder 
shall not record digital audio input signals 
sent from a professional interface, ie., 
where channel status Bit 0 is set as 1“. 

10. The condition “01” in ID6 is not to be 
11. Category codes and the C Bit included 
in the channel status information of digital 
audio input signals being sent to or by a 
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DAT recorder shall not be deleted or modi- 
fied and shall be monitored continuously 
and acted upon accordingly. 

C. "CATEGORY CODE WHITE LIST" 


100XXXX0—Laser optical product. 

010XXXX1—Digital-to-digital converter 
and signal processing devices. 
110XXXX1—Magnetic tape and disc based 


product. 

001XXXX0—Digital reception of digitally 
encoded audio and signals with or without 
video such as 

0111XXX0—Digital Cable and Digital 
Broadcast Receivers. 

101XXXX1—Musical instruments. 

01101XX1—Future A/D converter (with 
staton information concerning the C Bit and 

). 

0001XXX1—Solid state memory based 
product. 

00000011—Experimental products not for 
commercial sale. 

PART III. APPLICATION OF THE DIGITAL AUDIO 

INTERFACE AND SCMS STANDARDS 


The following charts apply and correlate 
those codes that are mandated by the Digi- 
tal Audio Interface Standards SCMS Stand- 
ard under the Act, in those situations con- 
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templated by these standards. The columns 
in each of these charts identify the follow- 
ing information: 

The "Signal Source" column describes the 
type of product sending the digital audio 
signal to a DAT recorder. 

The three columns under the heading 
"Digital Audio Input Signal" identify the 
correct channel status information in the C 
Bit, Category Code Bits 8-14 and the L Bit, 
respectively, which correspond to each prod- 
uct. The "Digital Audio Input Signal" de- 
scribed below is the signal being sent to the 
DAT recorder. 

The next three columns under the head- 
ing "DAT Recorder Response" identify the 
response of the DAT recorder to the corre- 
sponding digital audio input signal. The 
column "ID6" specifies the code that the 
DAT recorder will record on the tape in ID6 
in response to the digital audio input signal. 
The last two columns set forth the correct 
channel status information in the C Bit and 
L Bit that are sent in the digital audio 
output signal of a DAT recorder in response 
to the setting of ID6. 

Each of the appropriate codes is set forth 
in the cases described below: 


CASE 1.—WHERE COPYRIGHT PROTECTION HAS BEEN ASSERTED OVER THE DIGITAL AUDIO INPUT, AND THE SOURCE OF THE INPUT IS "ORIGINAL" MATERIAL 
[Only first-generation recording permitted] 


C bit (Bit 
2) 


Digital audio input signal DAT recorder response 


L bit (Bit 
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C bit (Bit 
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CASE 2.—WHERE COPYRIGHT PROTECTION HAS NOT BEEN ASSERTED OVER THE DIGITAL AUDIO INPUT, AND THE SOURCE OF THE INPUT IS "ORIGINAL" MATERIAL 


[First-generation and above recording permitted] 


Signal source 


C bit (Bit 
5^ c 


Digital audio input signal 


L bit (Bit 86 
a D) 


DAT recorder response 
€ bit (Bit 
2) 
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CASE 3.—WHERE COPYRIGHT PROTECTION HAS BEEN ASSERTED OVER THE DIGITAL AUDIO INPUT, AND THE SOURCE OF THE INPUT TO THE DAT RECORDER IS NOT "ORIGINAL" MATERIAL 


[No recording permitted] 


Digital audio input signal DAT recorder response 
C bit (Bi L bit (Bit Chit (Bt 15) 
Zo tae AA 
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CASE 4.—WHERE COPYRIGHT PROTECTION HAS NOT BEEN ASSERTED OVER THE DIGITAL AUDIO INPUT, AND THE SOURCE OF THE INPUT TO THE DAT RECORDER IS NOT "ORIGINAL" 
MATERIAL 


Second generation and above recording permitted) 
Digital audio input signal DAT recorder response 
Signal L bit (Bit 
= C bit (Bt oode Lbit (Bit ing C bit (Bit is} 
2) 8-14) 15) 2 
1  10000X 1 00 1 0 
1 01000K 0 00 1 0 
1 Hoo 0 00 1 0 
1  100D00X 0 00 1 0 
1 OLIOIXX 0 00 1 0 
1 0000001 0 00 1 0 
1 00010 0 00 1 0 


CASE 5.—WHERE THE DIGITAL AUDIO INPUT SIGNAL INCLUDES CATEGORY CODE INFORMATION, BUT CANNOT PROVIDE INFORMATION CONCERNING COPYRIGHT PROTECTION OF THE 
SOURCE 


[First- and second-generation recording permitted) 
Digital audio input signal DAT recorder response 
r 
* con (en gi Lbit (Bit bi — C bit (Bit i 
2) t 5 2) 
122 onim tlU MI WIN RI SET To ap ita ane MeL E ii 0o u 0 1 
r ͤ u. 2 — cod PM T RE RE ue a cu ann + 1 x ou 0 l 


CASE 6.—WHERE THE DIGITAL INPUT SIGNAL DOES NOT INCLUDE A DEFINED CATEGORY CODE 


[First-generation recording permitted] 
Digital audio input signal DAT recorder response 
L bit (Bit 
peu cit (eit — ON Lbit (Bit ppg — bit (Bi 
2) pe 15) 2 
Eire E E NN ðé2ʒßv ⁊ᷣꝓv ͤ . ye SN PORN ce OS aR * X x 10 0 0 


CASE 7.—WHERE COPYRIGHT PROTECTION HAS BEEN ASSERTED OVER THE DIGITAL AUDIO INPUT FROM A RECORDABLE OR ERASABLE COMPACT DISC THAT IS NOT AN "ORIGINAL" BY 
FLUCTUATING THE C BIT AT A RATE BETWEEN 4-10 Hz 


[No recording permitted] 
Digital audio input signal DAT recorder response 
VORNE T n ln 
Signal source C bit (Bit L bit (Bi Coit (Bt — 15) 
2) oan lig 


URB E DE ee er 233 ———— 0/1 1000000 —— - = 


CASE 8.—WHERE THE DIGITAL SIGNAL TRANSMITTED TO A DIGITAL RECEIVER DOES NOT INCLUDE INFORMATION CONCERNING COPYRIGHT PROTECTION 


{Only first-generation recording permitted) 
Digital audio input signal DAT recorder response 
= eee ee I 
Signal source C bit (Bit L bit (Bit Chit (Bit — 15) 
2) oe ae 
0 001X0X 0 10 0 0 
0 — 0x 0 10 0 0 


CASE 9.—WHERE THE DIGITAL SIGNAL TRANSMITTED TO A RECEIVER FOR ELECTRONIC AUDIO SOFTWARE DELIVERY PROVIDES GENERATION STATUS INFORMATION AS IF THE STATUS 
WERE FIRST-GENERATION 3- 3- 3- ++ ++++++-+0R HIGHER 


[No recording permitted] 


February 26, 1990 
SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
February 27, 1990, may be found in 
the Daily Digest of today's RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


FEBRUARY 28 
9:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
To continue hearings on S. 2171, to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1991 for military functions of the De- 
partment of Defense and to prescribe 
military personnel levels for fiscal 
year 1991. 
SD-106 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider S. 15, 
Emergency Services and Trauma Care 
Improvement Act, S. 1511, Older 
Worker's Benefit Protection Act, S. 
722, Food Safety Amendments, S. 685, 
Employee Pension Protection Act, S. 
1883, Tobacco Product Education and 
Health Protection Act, the proposed 
National Atmospheric Nuclear Testing 
Completion Act, and pending nomina- 
tions. 
SD-430 
Select on Indian Affairs 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for Indian 


programs. 
SR-485 
9:30 a.m. 


Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Gary C. Byrne, of California, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, Department of 
Agriculture. 


Budget 
To resume hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1991 budget. 


SR-332 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 114, a bill to de- 
clare activities of manufacturers or 
distributors of soft drinks which 
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induce retailers to purchase soft drink 
syrup solely from such entities to be 
unfair acts or practices for purposes of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 


10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings to review the 
Office of Technology Assessment's 
report, "Making Things Better: Com- 
peting in Manufacturing." 
SD-538 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Eugene Wong, of Missouri, and Wil- 
liam D. Phillips, of California, both to 
be Associate Directors of the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 
SR-232A 
Finance 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
for deficit reduction and spending ini- 
tiatives contained in the President's 


fiscal year 1991 budget. 
SD-215 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings to review the Andean 
Drug Summit. 
SD-419 
Governmental Affairs 


Business meeting, to consider S. 2006, to 
establish the Department of the Envi- 
ronment and to provide for a global 
environmental policy of the United 
States, the nomination of Allan V. 
Burman, of Virginia, to be Administra- 
tor for Federal Procurement Policy, 
and other pending calendar business. 


SD-342 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S.J. Res. 48, propos- 
ing an amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution relative to contributions and ex- 
penditures intended to affect Congres- 
sional and Presidential elections. 


SD-226 
1:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposing budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

SD-138 


Foreign Relations 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on prospects for peace 


in Cambodia. 
SD-419 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposing budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Physician Payment Review Commis- 
sion, the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, the National Commis- 
sion on Libraries, the U.S. Institute of 
Peace, the National Commission on 
AIDS, the Prospective Payment As- 
sessment Commission, the National 
Commission to Prevent Infant Mortal- 
ity, and the Soldiers’ and Airmens' 
Home. 

SD-192 
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Select on Intelligence 
To hold closed hearings on intelligence 
matters. 
SH-219 
3:30 p.m. 


Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
La Verne G. Ausman, of Wisconsin, to 
be Administrator of the Farmers 
Home Administration, Department of 
Agriculture. 
SR-332 


Foreign Relations 

To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Robert W. Farrand, of Virginia, to be 
Ambassador to Papua New Guinea, 
and to serve concurrently as Ambassa- 
dor to Solomon Islands, and to the Re- 

public of Vanuatu. 
SD-419 


MARCH 1 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for defense programs, focusing on the 
unified commands. 
SD-192 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources, Transportation, and In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the Corps of Engi- 
neers water projects. 
SD-406 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 2104, to revise 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (P.L. 88- 
352) to restore and strengthen civil 
rights laws that ban discrimination in 
employment. 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Conservation and Forestry Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on forest- 
ry issues. 
SR-332 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1751 and S. 1904, 
bills to safeguard the integrity of food 


SD-430 


shipments. 
SR-253 
Governmental Affairs 
Oversight of Government Management 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings to examine the federal 
role in promoting and using special al- 
ternative incarceration, focusing on 
boot camps. 

SD-342 
Rules and Administration 

To resume hearings on S. 1655, S. 1727, 
and other related measures on cam- 
paign finance reform. 

SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposing budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1991 for for- 
eign assistance, focusing on refugee 
programs. 

SD-124 
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Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review the proposed 
budget for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Transportation. 


Armed Services 

To continue hearings on S. 2171, to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1991 for military functions of the De- 
partment of Defense and to prescribe 
military personnel levels for fiscal 

year 1991. 
SD-192 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposals authoriz- 
ing funds for the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, including S. 1379, Defense 
Production Act Amendments of 1989. 


SD-138 


SD-538 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Judiciary 


To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Robert W. Sweet, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
Administrator of the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion, Department of Justice. 

SD-226 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings on proposals to im- 
prove Federal economic statistics. 
SD-106 
1:30 p.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Consumer and Regulatory Affairs Sub- 
committee 

To hold hearings to review the Expedit- 
ed Funds Availability Act of 1988 (P.L. 
100-86). 

SD-538 
2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 


cotton industry. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms, and the Federal Law Enforce- 
ment Training Center, both of the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 


Foreign Relations 
European Affairs Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine economic 
transformation in Eastern Europe. 


SD-116 


SD-419 
Labor and Human Resources 
Children, Family, Drugs, and Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Headstart 


educational program. 
SD-430 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold closed hearings on intelligence 
matters. 
SH-219 
2:30 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts and Administrative Practice Sub- 
committee 


Business meeting, to mark-up S. 590, to 
prohibit injunctive relief or an award 
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of damages against a judicial officer 
for action taken in a judicial capacity, 
S. 591 and S. 592, to revise the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure with re- 
spect to the examination of prospec- 
tive jurors, and S. 982, to restore legal 
rights of individuals who were exposed 
to radiation in connection with the 
U.S. Atomic Weapons Testing Pro- 


gram. 
SD-226 


MARCH 2 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on the issues sur- 
rounding the collapse of Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert, Inc. 
SD-538 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on handicapped access 
issues. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the imple- 
mentation of the Department of Ener- 
£y's civilian nuclear waste program. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
wool and honey industries. 


SR-332 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion, the Consumer Information 
Center, and the Office of Consumer 
Affairs. 

S-126, Capitol 


Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts, and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1675 and S. 
1676, bills to provide financial assist- 
ance to strengthen the recruitment 
and training of teachers in the United 
States and to provide a range of incen- 
tives for teachers to continue in the 


profession. 
SD-430 
1:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
Agricultural Research Service, Cooper- 
ative State Research Service, and Ex- 
tension Service. 

SD-138 


MARCH 5 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the rice 
industry. 
SR-332 
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Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. 1655, S. 1727, 
and other related measures on cam- 
paign finance reform. 
SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to assess progress 
on the United States-Japan Structural 
Impediments Initiative (SII). 
SD-215 
2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Credit Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion to strengthen and improve U.S. 
agricultural programs, focusing on ag- 
ricultural credit. 
SR-332 


MARCH 6 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for defense programs, focusing on the 
unified commands. 
SD-192 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to 
review legislative recommendations of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
SH-216 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and the Securities Exchange 
Commission. 
S-146, Capitol 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 366, a bill to 
enroll twenty individuals under the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
S. 1128, a bill for the relief of Richard 
Saunders, S. 1719, a bill to designate a 
segment of the Colorado River in the 
Westwater Canyon, Utah as a compo- 
nent of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System, S. 1738, a bill to convey 
certain Oregon and California Rail- 
road Grant Lands in Josephine 
County, Oregon to the Rouge Commu- 
nity College District, and S. 1837, a bill 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to establish a Desert Research Center. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the General Ac- 
counting Office’s report on material 
weaknesses in the Department of De- 
fense’s supply system. 
SD-342 


10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
sugar industry. 
SR-332 
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Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
Food and Nutrition Service and 
Human Nutrition Information Service. 
SD-138 
10:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
Indian Gaming Commission. 
SD-192 
2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on crop in- 


surance. 
SR-332 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 1976, to provide 
for continued United States leadership 
in high-performance computing, focus- 
ing on the Department of Energy. 
SD-366 


MARCH 7 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural'programs, focusing on the 
dairy industry. 
SR-332 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 
SD-406 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1978, to promote 
U.S. trade and technology interests by 


reorganizing the Department of Com- 
merce into & Department of Industry 


and Technology. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To hold hearings on the President's pro- 
posed budget for fiscal year 1991. 
SD-192 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Departmental Offices. 

SD-116 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 

To continue hearings on the President's 

proposed budget for fiscal year 1991. 
SD-192 
Small Business 

To hold hearings on the President's pro- 
posed budget request for fiscal year 
1991 for the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and on proposed legislation au- 
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thorizing funds for the Small Business 
Administration. 
SR-428A 


MARCH 8 
8:30 a.m. 
Office of Technology Assessment 
The Board, to meet to consider pending 
calendar business. 
H-131, Capitol 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for defense programs, focusing on the 
unified commands. 
SD-192 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Conservation and Forestry Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve agricultur- 
al programs, focusing on conservation 


issues. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

8-126, Capitol 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Environment and Public Works 
Toxic Substances, Environmental Over- 
sight, Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to examine the effects 
of lead exposure on children’s health 
and educational performance. 
SD-406 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine fraud, 
waste and abuse, focusing on agencies 


on the high risk list. 
SR-342 
Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
legislation on campaign finance 
reform. 
SR-301 
Small Business 


To hold hearings on implications of 
technology transfer on small business. 
SR-428A 
Veterans’ Affairs 

Business meeting, to consider budget 
recommendations for veterans pro- 
grams and proposed legislation to reor- 
ganize the Veterans Health Service 


and Research Administration. 
SR-418 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

S-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board 
and the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion. 

SD-138 
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Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings to examine support for 
East European democracy. 
SD-419 
1:30 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 


To hold hearings on the President's pro- 
posed budget request for fiscal year 
1991 for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 


Service. 
SD-406 
2:00 p.m. 


Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
wheat industry. 
SR-332 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S.J. Res. 154, to 
consent to certain amendments en- 


acted by the Hawaii State legislature 
to the Hawaii Homes Commission Act 


of 1920. 
SD-366 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Everett E. Briggs, of New Hampshire, 
to be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Portugal, Edward M. Rowell, of Cali- 
fornia, to be Ambassador to Luxem- 
bourg, Robert G. Joseph, of Virginia, 
for the rank of Ambassador during his 
tenure of service as U.S. Commissioner 
on the U.S.-USSR Standing Consulta- 
tive Commission, and John J. Maresca, 
of Connecticut, for the rank of Ambas- 
sador during his tenure of service as 
Head of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Conference on Confidence and Securi- 
ty Building Measures (CSBM). 
SD-419 


MARCH 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on nox- 
ious weeds. 
SR-332 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA). 
SR-253 


1:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Mineral Resources Development and Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1908 and H.R. 
737, bills to amend the Stock Raising 
Homestead Act to prescribe conditions 
under which  U.S.owned hardrock 
mineral deposits may be mined or re- 
moved from lands whose surfaces are 
privately owned. 
SD-366 


MARCH 15 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
review legislative recommendations of 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
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the Jewish War Veterans, the Ameri- 
can Ex-Prisoners of War, the Blinded 
Veterans Association, and the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart. 

SH-216 


MARCH 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for mili- 
tary health programs. 
SD-192 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 

timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Minerals Management Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


S-128, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and the U.S. Information 
Agency. 


2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2088, to extend 
authority for Titles I and II of the 
Energy Policy Conservation Act (P.L. 
94-163), to expand the strategic petro- 
leum reserve (SPR) to one billion bar- 
rels, and to provide for predrawdown 
diversion authority for SPR oil. 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
‘Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Panama Canal Commission. 


S-146, Capitol 


SD-116 


MARCH 21 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 


To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to establish a position of chief finan- 


cial officer. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion, Farm Credit Administration, and 
Farm Credit System Assistance Board. 


SD-138 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
United States Secret Service, and the 
Internal Revenue Service. 


Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S.J. Res. 232 and 
S.J. Res. 233, measures proposing an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
with respect to the impeachment of 
Article III judges. 
SD-226 


SD-116 
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2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independence Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Institute of Building Sciences, 
the Neighborhood Reinvestment Cor- 
poration, and the Selective Service 


System. 
SD-138 
MARCH 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 


To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to establish a position of chief 
financial officer. 

SD-342 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold hearings on S. 1398 and S. 1332, 
to provide for the realignment or 
major mission change of certain medi- 
cal facilities of the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

SR-418 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on man- 
agement reforms. 

SD-192 


Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 


assistance. 
SD-106 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, Cemeterial Expenses (Army), the 
National Credit Union Administration, 
and the United States Court of Veter- 


ans Appeals. 
SD-116 
MARCH 23 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 


To resume hearings on S. 1741, to in- 
crease competition among commercial 
air carriers at the Nation's major air- 


ports. 
SR-253 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
the Animal and Plant Health Inspec- 
tion Service, Food Safety and Inspec- 
tion Service, and Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 


Finance 
Private Retirement Plans and Oversight 
of the Internal Revenue Service Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to review the Internal 
Revenue Code rules governing private 
pension plans and options for simplifi- 
cation. 
SD-215 
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MARCH 27 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on man- 
power and personnel programs. 
SD-192 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation and Conservation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 1355, to assist 
private industry in establishing a uni- 
form residential energy efficiency 
rating system. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Indian Health Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, 
and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 


Department of the Interior. 
8-128, Capitol 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 


Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on Central Amer- 


ica. 
SD-366 
MARCH 28 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Public Debt, and the Office 
of Personnel Management. 

SD-116 


MARCH 29 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the De- 
partment of Energy's Decision Plan re- 
lating to the opening of the Waste Iso- 
lation Pilot Plant (WIPP) in Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, and on proposed legisla- 
tion to withdraw the public lands sur- 
rounding the WIPP site. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on 
Army posture. 
SD-192 


Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 
8-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, and the National Insti- 
tute for Standards and Technology. 
8-146, Capitol 
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Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Urban Mass Transportation Adminis- 
tration and the Washington Metropol- 
itan Areas Transit Authority. 
SD-138 


MARCH 30 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
the Farmers Home Administration, 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
and the Rural Electrification Adminis- 


tration. 
SD-138 


APRIL 2 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Land Management, and the 
Office of Surface Mining, both of the 


Department of the Interior. 
S-128, Capitol 
APRIL 3 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on Air 
Force posture. 

SD-192 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on U.S. bilateral 


assistance. 
SD-192 
APRIL 4 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, General Sales Manager, and 
Soil Conservation Service. 

SD-138 


APRIL 5 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on 
Navy and Marine posture. 
SD-192 


Appropriations 

Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration and the Research and Special 

Programs Administration. 
SD-138 
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Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
U.S. Postal Service, and the National 


Archives, 
SD-116 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 


Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. 
SD-192 
APRIL 15 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 


Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on population 
policy and resources. 
SD-138 


APRIL 18 
9:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
review the legislative recommenda- 
tions of the AMVETS, the Vietnam 
Veterans of America, the Veterans of 
World War I, and the Non-Commis- 


sioned Officers Association. 
SH-216 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 


2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of 
the Interior, and the National Gallery 


of Art. 
8-128, Capitol 
APRIL 19 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Legal Services Corporation. 

S-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Federal Railroad Administration and 
the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 


poration (Amtrak). 
SD-138 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
and the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

SD-116 
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2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on multilateral de- 
velopment banks. 
SD-138 


APRIL 23 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Forest Service of the Department of 

Agriculture. 
SD-192 


APRIL 24 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on the 
National Guard and Reserves. 
SD-192 


2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on refugee pro- 


grams 
SD-138 
APRIL 25 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Office of the Attorney General. 


S-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
General Services Administration. 


SD-116 
APRIL 26 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 


committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 
8-126, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for defense intelligence programs. 


S-407, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of State. 

8-146, Capitol 
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Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
General Accounting Office. 
SD-138 


APRIL 30 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 

timates for fiscal year 1991 for fossil 
energy and clean coal technology pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy. 


S-128, Capitol 
MAY 1 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the 
Judiciary, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

S-146, Capitol 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on eastern Europe. 


SD-138 
MAY 2 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
the Drug Enforcement Administra- 


tion, Department of Justice. 
8-146. Capitol 
MAY 3 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 


To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for the Department of Defense, focus- 


ing on strategic programs. 
S-407, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, the 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, and the Bureau of Mines, all of 
the Department of the Interior. 

8-128, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
U.S. Coast Guard. 


SD-138 
10:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Council on Environmental Quality, 
the National Space Council, and the 
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Office of Science and Technology 


Policy. 
SD-116 
MAY 4 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Resolution Trust Corporation. 

SD-138 


MAY 8 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on tac- 
tical airpower. 
SD-192 


2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on U.S. military 
assistance. 
SD-138 


MAY 10 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on land 


warfare. 
SD-192 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Veterans Administration. 

8-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 

SD-138 


MAY 14 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for activi- 
ties of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Energy, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 
S-128, Capitol 


MAY 15 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on sea- 


power. 
SD-192 
11:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partments of Veterans Affairs, Hous- 
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ing and Urban Development, and inde- 


pendent agencies. 
SD-138 
MAY 16 
11:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for the Departments of Veterans Af- 
fairs, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and independent agencies. 

SD-138 


MAY 17 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on 


space programs. 
S-407, Capitol 
11:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for the Departments of Veterans Af- 
fairs, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and independent agencies. 

SD-138 


MAY 22 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for the Department 
of Defense, focusing on classified pro- 
grams. 
S-407, Capitol 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on the global envi- 
ronment, 
SD-138 


MAY 24 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1991 for de- 
fense programs. 
SD-192 


JUNE 5 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense. 
SD-192 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance. 
SD-138 
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JUNE 12 JUNE 19 CANCELLATIONS 
2:30 p.m. To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
Appropriations timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign FEBRUARY 27 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee assistance. 9:30 a.m. 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- Room to be announced Small Business 


timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 2:30 p. m. 


T hearings on the nomination 
assistance, focusing on organization Appropriations 55 " 50 


of Kyo R. Jhin, of Maryland, to be 


and accountability. Foreign Operations Subcommittee Chief Counsel for Advocacy, Small 
SD-138 To continue hearings on proposed Business Administration. 
9:00 a.m. budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 SR-428A 
Appropriations for foreign assistance. 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee Room to be announced 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

We are grateful, O God, for all Your 
good gifts that brighten each day and 
give direction and purpose and fulfill- 
ment to life. 

For the gifts of reconciliation and 
understanding, we give You thanks. 
For the gifts of family and friends and 
colleagues, we offer our praise. For the 
gifts of faith, hope, and love, we honor 
Your name. 

At this special time in the life of 
many nations our hearts are filled 
with joy that peoples who have known 
fear or humiliation of the spirit are 
experiencing the liberties and free- 
doms that are Your promise to all 
Your creation. 

We are grateful, O loving God, that 
these freedoms are growing, that fami- 
lies are being reunited, that respect 
between peoples can flourish, that be- 
lievers can pray and worship openly as 
their hearts may lead. 

May Your good blessings, O God, 
continue to be with Your people, and 
may we, in response to Your abiding 
love, ever seek to do justice, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with You. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. BRENNAN] please 
come forward and lead the House in 
the Pledge of Allegiance? 

Mr. BRENNAN led the Pledge of Al- 
legiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Kal- 
baugh, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate insist, upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (H.R. 2364) “An act to 
amend the Rail Passenger Service Act 
to authorize appropriations for the 
National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes," dis- 
agreed to by the House, and agrees to 
the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
HoLLiNGs, Mr. Exon, Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
Ross, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. PRESSLER, 
and Mr. KASTEN, to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


S.J. Res. 190. Joint resolution designating 
April 9, 1990, as National Former Prisoners 
of War Recognition Day”; 

S.J. Res. 226. Joint resolution to designate 
the year 1990 as the “Bicentennial Anniver- 
sary of the Legacy of Benjamin Franklin"; 

S.J. Res. 227. Joint resolution to designate 
March 11 through March 17, 1990, as Deaf 
Awareness Week“; 

S.J. Res. 229. Joint resolution to designate 
April 1990 as “National Prevent-A-Litter 
Month"; 

S.J. Res. 230. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on May 6, 1990, and 
ending on May 12, 1990, as National Drink- 
ing Water Week”; 

S.J. Res. 231. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of June 10, 1990 through June 16, 
1990, as State-Supported Homes for Veter- 
ans Week”; 

S.J. Res. 236. Joint resolution designating 
May 6 through 12, 1990, as Be Kind to Ani- 
mals and National Pet Week”; 

S.J. Res. 241. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of May 6, 1990 through May 13, 
1990, as “Jewish Heritage Week“: 

S.J. Res. 243. Joint resolution to designate 
March 25, 1990, as "Greek Independence 
Day: A National Day of Celebration of 
Greek and American Democracy"; 

S.J. Res. 245. Joint resolution designating 
July 3, 1990, as "Idaho Centennial Day”; 

S.J. Res. 250. Joint resolution designating 
April 1990 as National Recycling Month”; 

S.J. Res. 251. Joint resolution designating 
"Baltic Freedom Day"; 

S.J. Res. 252. Joint resolution designating 
the week of April 15, 1990, through April 21, 
1990, as "National Minority Cancer Aware- 
ness Week"; and 

S.J. Res. 258. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the last Friday of 
April 1990 as “National Arbor Day”. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION AND LABOR 


The Speaker laid before the House 
the following resignation as a member 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 27, 1990. 
Hon. Tuomas S. FOLEY, 
Chairman, Democratic Steering and Policy 
Committee, Washington, DC, 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the 
rules of the House governing Democratic 
and Republican ratios on committees of the 
House, I respectfully submit my resignation 
to the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Thank you for the opportunity to have 
served in a temporary capacity on that very 
important committee. I especially am happy 
to have served under the leadership of retir- 
ing Chairman Augustus F. Hawkins and am 
proud that one of my newest colleagues will 
have the opportunity to do the same for the 
remainder of the 101st Congress. 

Your attention to this matter is greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
KWEISI MFUME, 
Member of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following resignation as a 
member of the Committee on Small 
Business: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 27, 1990. 
Hon. Tuomas S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation from the House Committee on 
Small Business. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL R. MCNULTY, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FI- 
NANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following resignation as a 
member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance, and Urban Affairs: 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 27, 1990. 
Hon. Tuomas S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I respectfully resign 
my position on the Committee on Banking, 
Finance, and Urban Affairs. 

If you have any questions, please contact 
me or Leslie Nolan in my office. 

With kindest wishes and warmest personal 
regards, I remain 

Sincerely, 
Tom McMILLEN, 
Member of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE RECESSES ON 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1990 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Wednesday, 
March 7, 1990, for the Speaker to de- 
clare recesses, subject to the call of 
the Chair, for the purpose of receiving 
in joint meeting the Honorable Giulio 
Andreotti, President of the Council of 
Minister of the Republic of Italy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING REMARKS OF 
SUNDRY MEMBERS MADE IN 
OBSERVANCE OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY TO 
BE PRINTED IN THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks 
of the three Members representing 
the House of Representatives at the 
wreath-laying ceremony of Thursday, 
February 22, 1990, at the Washington 
Monument for the observance of 
George Washington’s birthday, the 
gentleman from Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento], the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Payne], and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LacoMARSINO], be in- 
serted in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The material relating to the above 
request is as follows: 

TENTATIVE SCENARIO—WREATH-LAYING CERE- 
MONY: FEBRUARY 22, 1990, PRESIDENT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 258TH BIRTHDAY AN- 
NIVERSARY, WASHINGTON MONUMENT, 
WasHINGTON, DC 
10:30 a.m., participants and Members of 

the Washington National Monument Socie- 

ty assemble in Monument waiting room. 

11:00 a.m., presentation of colors: Joint 


Armed Services Color Guard. 
Welcome: Master of Ceremonies, Robert 
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G. Stanton, Regional Director, National 
Capital Region, National Park, Service. 

Remarks: The Honorable Samuel Spencer, 
Washington National Monument Society. 

Remarks: James M. Ridenour, Director, 
National Park Service. 

Remarks: The Honorable Bruce F. Vento, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 4th District, 
Minnesota. 

Remarks: The Honorable Robert J. Lago- 
marsino, U.S. House of Representatives, 
19th District, California. 

Remarks: The Honorable Lewis F. Payne, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 5th District, 
Virginia. 

The Wreath of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives: Honorable Robert J. Lagomar- 
sino, Honorable Lewis F. Payne, and Honor- 
able Bruce F. Vento. 

The Wreath of the Washington National 
Monument Society: Honorable Samuel 
Spencer. 

The Wreath of the National Park Service: 
Honorable James M. Ridenour. 

11:30 a.m., taps and retiring of colors. 

Conclusion: Mr. Stanton announces that 
the Washington Monument will be open for 
tours in about 20 minutes. 

REMARKS OF HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 
WASHINGTON: MAN AND CAPITAL 

Thank you very much, Regional Director 
Stanton. I am very pleased to be here today 
at the Washington Monument, with my col- 
leagues Representatives Lagomarsino and 
Payne, with Directors Ridenour and Hart- 
zog, with the Washington Monument Socie- 
ty, and, especially, with the men and women 
of the National Park Service charged with 
the preservation and interpretation of the 
Washington Monument and of so many 
other key sites in our nation’s history. 

In this city of monuments that stand as 
silent sentinels reminding us of our past, 
events such as this morning help us remem- 
ber the ideals that these monuments sym- 
bolize. These memorials reflect our dedica- 
tion to democracy. Today, in our actions, we 
live that dedication. For it is George Wash- 
ington's dedication to freedom and democra- 
cy that we so respect, and it is his spirit we 
recognize today. 

Two hundred years ago, the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C. we know today as the nation’s 
capital was fields, forest and swamp. The 
United States of America was a very young 
nation—only nine years before the British 
had surrendered at Yorktown, only seven 
years before the treaty of Paris ended the 
American Revolution, only the year before 
the Constitution had become the law of the 
land and while the Congress decided in 1790 


to move the Capital to this area, it did not 


relocate from Philadelphia for another ten 
years. 

Here, on the banks of the Potomac River, 
our fragile young nation decided to build a 
capital city where no city stood. Instead of 
moving to already established areas, it was 
decided to build a capital and a city. The 
ports of Georgetown and Alexandria were 
nearby, but fields and trees stood where we 
stand today. The Capital we see today was 
based on the vision of a new capital, for a 
new nation. It was the first time a national 
capital was established by law and designed 
from scratch. At the time, it was even per- 
haps presumptuous of us to build such a 
city. Washington was to be the seat of gov- 
ernment, a national city. 

The Capital that evolved here reflects a 
vision of our first President, George Wash- 
ington. He wanted it at this location, near 
his beloved Mount Vernon. And he wanted a 
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new city for a new nation and a capital: 
“Magnificent to grace a great nation.” 

Never mind that we were a poor struggling 
nation at the time; Washington firmly be- 
lieved that we would grow into the expan- 
siveness of the Capital City the greatness he 
envisioned, 


George Washington born down the river 
on a plantation near the Potomac River. 
Washington, the surveyor, who had helped 
explore Virginia, who had fought to claim 
this land, chose this site on the banks of the 
Potomac River and enlisted Pierre L'Enfant 
to design this new national city. After years 
and years of temporary capitals during the 
American Revolution—sometimes just a 
step ahead of hostile British troops—Presi- 
dent Washington, longed for a permanent 
capital. And while various other locations 
have been proposed during the past 200 
years, the Capital has remained here—even 
after the British burned our Capitol Build- 
ing and White House. Since its early histo- 
ry, this nation has grown in ways George 
Washington could never have foreseen. But 
the Capital remains in Washington, D.C. 


In the early days of this republic George 
Washington was nearly defied. Few figures 
in our past have been the target of so much 
mythology. Washington provided us with in- 
stant history and, we earnestly wanted to 
believe, instant respect. This city named 
after him was designed to do the same—pro- 
vide a fitting home to a brave if raw nation. 
For many years, it was a collection of public 
buildings barely linked by residences. For 
many years, the unpaved avenues wide 
enough for parades but excessively broad in 
those horse and buggy days gave Washing- 
ton, D.C. the name “city of magnificent in- 
tentions". Some of those intentions—George 
Washington's intentions—were only realized 
in this century. 


A century ago, the Potomac River lapped 
near where we stand today, and a canal 
more resembling an open sewer flowed only 
a block away. While the river was certainly 
& key part of George Washington's vision, I 
doubt the canal-sewer was. His vision for 
the capital—just as his vision for the 
nation—was expansive and hopeful And 
while he was not the demigod some have 
claimed, he was indeed a great leader with a 
good vision for both our Capital City and 
nation. From the vantage of two centuries, 
that vision has served us well. Today, we 
can look at the nation's capital, and at this 
nation and see beyond our problems to the 
vision Washington left us. We can only 
thank him and many others who contribut- 
ed their vision, and their labor to make our 
nation and our Capital what it has become 
today some two hundred years later. 


Today we see the vision of George Wash- 
ington, and of the country he founded re- 
flected in the courage and vision of Lech 
Walesa and Vaclav Havel and all the people 
who have joined them in their fight for 
freedom. Washington's spirit helped inspire 
their quest for freedom and democracy—a 
quest that continues and must continue. So 
as we stand here at the Washington Monu- 
ment, let us remember the man who in- 
spired it but even more George Washing- 
ton's vision and the power of the democratic 
spirit in our lives today. The memorials 
remind us of the democratic spirit but we 
must be the ones to live that democratic 
spirit. Thank you. 
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REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN L. F. PAYNE, JR., 
AT THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT ON GEORGE 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 
1990 
(To Honor the Father of our Country) 

Friends, it’s privilege for me to be here 
today to help honor the father of our coun- 
try, a great revolutionary hero, and the man 
Benjamin Franklin said was “one of the 
greatest captains of the age." George Wash- 
ington was the first and certainly one of the 
greatest presidents of our country. Since 
the days when the beloved General Wash- 
ington led his war-weary Continentals down 
from New York to attack British forces and 
soundly defeat them at Yorktown, Virgin- 
ia—a grateful nation has been honoring this 
noble American, who is even bigger than his 
legend. 

(A Virginian Born) How fitting it is that 
we meet this morning at the Washington 
Monument in the city of Washington, D.C. 
on the day George Washington was born in 
1732. He is every American’s all-American. 
We from Virginia feel particularly proud of 
our countryman who was born on a farm in 
the northern neck of Virginia. As a youth, 
George Washington was good at math and 
became a surveyor. In that capacity he criss- 
crossed the state surveying vast tracts of 
land, including parts of Alexandria we now 
call Olde Town. 

(I Have Heard the Bullets Whistle) From 
early on, George Washington suffered and 
overcame hardship and defeat. His father 
died when he was a boy. He suffered from 
malaria, small pox, dysentery and pleurisy— 
all killers in his day, and all before he was 
30 years old. At 23 he was a full Colonel in 
the Virginia militia. He lost battles and 
nearly lost his life. Twice his horse was shot 
out from under him and on one occasion 
four shots actually pierced his jacket. He 
was a brave man who believed in fate, and a 
greater hand guiding his destiny. “I have 
heard the bullets whistle," he said, and be- 
lieve me, there is something charming in 
the sound.” 

(Unanimously Elected President) He was 
named Commander in Chief of the Revolu- 
tionary Armies at age 41. He truly cared 
about his men and they stuck by him during 
the hardest times. He was an exceptional 
administrator and skilled businessman. He 
had the patience and gifts to organize and 
inspire a rag-tag American army which he 
led to victory over better trained and so- 
called superior forces. The office of Presi- 
dent of the United States was created with 
George Washington in mind. He was unani- 
mously elected to two terms as President, 
and left this nation a legacy that we still 
enjoy. 

(His Legacy to Us Today) As president, 
George Washington set himself above fac- 
tions and parties. He saw the need and drew 
people's confidence to a strong federal gov- 
ernment and cooperating yet separate roles 
for Congress and the Executive branch. He 
put this young nation on sound financial 
footing by retiring the national debt. He set 
up a central national bank and established a 
permanent national defense. He left office 
with a thriving national economy and the 
people’s high respect for the Constitution 
with its new Bill of Rights. 

(A Strong Foundation) “Many things 
which appear of little importance at the be- 
ginning,” said President Washington, “may 
have great and durable consequences having 
been established at the commencement of a 
new government.” He laid a strong founda- 
tion for us all and set the high example of 
the selfless public servant. “Let the reins of 
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government be braced and held with a 
steady hand,” he insisted, and every viola- 
tion of the Constitution be reprehended.” 
(The Cornerstone of the Capitol) After 
Congress selected the banks of the Potomac 
to become the new seat of national govern- 
ment, George Washington selected the site. 
He oversaw plans for the construction of 
this city and its government buildings. In 
September, 1773, he laid the cornerstone of 
the Capitol building that would seat its first 
Congress in 1880, a few weeks after George 
Washington died at age 67, at his country 
home in nearby Mount Vernon. But this 
town had already been named in his 
honor—while he was still alive. And inside 
many of us today George Washington is yet 
alive—as his example continues to inspire 


us. 

(The World Mourned) In his will, George 
Washington left his estate to his wife 
Martha; his crabtree walking stick, given to 
him by Ben Franklin, to his brother 
Charles; and the steel pistols taken from 
the British during the Revolution, to his old 
friend Lafayette. He was mourned and eulo- 
gized around the world. "Never have I 
beheld so superb a man," said Lafayette. 
"He gave to the Western world independ- 
ence and freedom," said John Marshall. “A 
life without stain, a fame without flaw," 
wrote William Thackery. 

Please allow me now to call on the words 
of fellow Virginian, Henry Light-Horse 
Harry" Lee who in 1799 said of George 
Washington, “To the memory of the Man, 
first in war, first in peace and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen." Thank you. 


REMARKS OF Hon. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


Honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
boys and girls, as we were coming over here, 
I was struck by the thought that the battle 
for freedom and democracy—two words we 
often associate with George Washington— 
never really ends. 

Two centuries ago, we were a young 
Nation, struggling to survive and to put into 
practice those principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy enshrined in the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence, few 
people in Europe thought we would succeed. 

Succeed we did, of course—though not 
without considerable sacrifice and the loss 
of many lives—that other great American 
President, Abraham Lincoln, whose memory 
is enshrined at the far end of the Reflecting 
Pool struggled years later to hold together 
the Nation General Washington had helped 
create. Two presidents, 2 different centur- 
ies, but engaged in the same struggle for 
freedom and democracy. 

In this century, we have been called upon 
more than once to defend those ideals, and I 
have little doubt we will be called to do so 
again in the next. 

What sparked my chain of thought were 
the remarks of another President—not an 
American but a European—delivered just 24 
hours ago in the U.S. Capitol, within sight 
of where we are standing. 

In his speech to a joint session of the 
United States Congress, Vaclav Havel, play- 
wright and newly installed President of 
Czechoslovakia, spoke eloquently of how 
the example of our own Nation had inspired 
his countrymen in their struggle for free- 
dom and democracy. 

A struggle they did not take lightly 
Only last October he was imprisoned once 
again for such thoughts. His words echoed 
those of Lech Walesa, another prisoner of 
conscience, whose address to Congress last 
fall stirred many hearts. 
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These tributes to our first President 
remind us of the need for constant vigilance 
to preserve the freedom and democracy 
which he won for us, even the British, 
whose generals he defeated in the Revolu- 
tionary War, admired the man, and today, 
ships of all nations, when they pass by his 
home above the Potomac fire a salute to his 
memory. 

So the sounds of tribute, and of battle, 
echo down through the ages. From York- 
town to Gettysburg, from Verdun to 
Prague, and they all seem to converge, 
somehow on this spot * * here, by this 
monument to the Father of our Nation and 
the man who showed the way to so many 
others * * * George Washington: soldier, pa- 
triot, President, may his memory always 
stand as a monument to freedom through- 
out the world. 


AUTHORIZING TAKING OF OFFI- 
CIAL PICTURES OF THE HOUSE 


FOR "WE THE PEOPLE" AND 
"THE CAPITOL" 
Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 


offer a resolution (H. Res. 344) and I 
ask unanimous consent for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 344. 

Resolved, That at a time designated by 
the Speaker, the United States Capitol His- 
torical Society shall be permitted to take of- 
ficial pictures of the House while in actual 
session for inclusion in the new edition of 
"We the People" and “The Capitol". The 
pictures shall also be available for legiti- 
mate nonprofit news and education pur- 
poses. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO 
CERTAIN STANDING COMMIT- 
TEES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 345) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

i The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
OWS: 


H. Res. 345 


Resolved, That the following Members be, 
and are hereby, elected to the following 
standing committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

Committee on Education and Labor, Craig 
A. Washington, Texas, to rank after Jolene 
Unsoeld, Washington; 

Committee on Energy and Commerce, C. 
Thomas McMillen, Maryland; 

Committee on the Judiciary, Craig A. 
Washington, Texas; 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, Michael R. McNulty, New York; 

Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation, Gary L. Ackerman, New York, 
and Carl C. Perkins, Kentucky; and 

Committee on Veterans' Affairs, George J. 
Hochbrueckner, New York. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
2742, LIBRARY SERVICES AND 
CONSTRUCTION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1990 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted the fol- 
lowing conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H.R. 2742) to extend 
and amend the Library Services and 
Construction Act, and for other pur- 
poses: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. 101-407) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2742) to extend and amend the Library 
Services and Construction Act, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

SECTION I. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Library Services and Construction Act 
Amendments of 1990”. 

(b) REFERENCES.—References in this Act to 
“the Act” are references to the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act (20 U.S.C. 351 et 
seq.). 

SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 3 of the Act is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking "and initial equipment" 
and inserting "and for the purchase, lease, 
and installation of equipment”; 

(B) by striking "to conserve energy" and 
inserting to ensure safe working environ- 
ments and to conserve energy"; and 

(C) by striking "includes machinery" and 
inserting "includes information and build- 
ing technologies, video and telecommunica- 
tions equipment, machinery"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“(17) The term ‘handicapped individual’ 
means an individual who is physically or 
mentally impaired, visually impaired, or 
hearing impaired. 

(18) The term ‘network’ means any local, 
statewide, regional, interstate, or interna- 
tional cooperative association of library en- 
tities which provide for the systematic and 
effective coordination of the resources of 
school, public, academic, and special librar- 
ies and information centers for improved 
supplementary services for the clientele 
served by each type of library entity.”. 

SEC, 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) AMENDMENT.—Section 4(a) of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated— 

"(1) for the purpose of making grants as 
provided in title I, $100,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1990 and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years; 

*(2) for the purpose of making grants as 
provided in title II, $55,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1990 and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years; 

/ for the purpose of making grants as 
provided in title III, $35,000,000 for fiscal 
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year 1990 and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years; 

“(4) for the purpose of making grants as 
provided in title V, $1,000,000 for fiscal year 
1990 and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years; 

“(§) for the purpose of making grants as 
provided in title VI, $10,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1990 and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years; 

“(6) for the purpose of activities as provid- 
ed in title VII, $500,000 for fiscal year 1990 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
of the 4 succeeding fiscal years; and 

"(7) for the purpose of making grants as 
provided in title VIII, $6,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1990 and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years, 
except that no amounts are authorized to be 
appropriated under this paragraph for any 
fiscal year unless the total amount appro- 
priated pursuant to paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) for such fiscal year equals or exceeds sum 
of the total amount appropriated pursuant 
to such paragraphs for the preceding fiscal 
year, plus 4 percent of such total amount. 
There shall be available for the purpose of 
making grants under title IV for each of the 
fiscal years 1990, 1991, 1992, 1993, and 1994, 
1.5 percent of the amount appropriated pur- 
suant to each of paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
for each such fiscal year. There shall be 
available for the purpose of making grants 
under section 5(d) for such fiscal years 0.5 
percent of the amount appropriated pursu- 
ant to each of such paragraphs for each such 
fiscal year." 

(b) CARRYOVER OF FUNDS.—Section 4(b) of 
the Act is amended by striking "and for the 
next succeeding fiscal year" and inserting 
"and is authorized to remain available until 


SEC. 4. ALLOCATIONS. 

(a) AMENDMENT.—Section 5(c) of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(c)(1) From one-half of the sums avail- 
able pursuant to the second sentence of sec- 
tion 4(a) for any fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall allot an equal amount to each Indian 
tribe that submits an approved application 
under section 403. 

"(2) From the remaining one-half of the 
sums available pursuant to such second sen- 
tence, the Secretary shall make allocations 
to Indian tribes that (A) are receiving an al- 
location under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion for such fiscal year; and (B) have sub- 
mitted approved applications under section 
404. 

"(3) In making allocations under para- 
graph (2)— 

"(A) no funds shall be allocated to an 
Indian tribe unless such funds will be ad- 
ministered by a librarian; and 

"(B) the Secretary shall take into account 
the needs of Indian tribes for such alloca- 
tions to carry out the activities described in 
section 402(b). 

“(4) In making allocations under this sub- 
section, the Secretary shall take such actions 
as may be necessary to prevent an alloca- 
tion from being received to serve the same 
population by any 2 or more of the following 
entities (as defined in or established pursu- 
ant to the Alaskan Native Claims Settlement 
Act): an Alaskan native village, a regional 
corporation, or a village corporation. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
6(g/(2) of the Act is amended by inserting 
after "section 5(c)(2)" the following: “in the 
same fiscal year in which it has received an 
allocation under section 5(c)(1)", 

SEC. 5. ANTIDISCRIMINATION PROVISION. 

Section 6(b) of the Act is amended by— 
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(1) striking "and" at the end of paragraph 
(3); 

(2) redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 
graph (5); and 

(3) inserting the following new paragraph 
(4) after paragraph (3): 

"(4) provide assurances that libraries 
within the State that receive funds under 
this Act shall not discriminate on the basis 
of race, religion, age, gender, mational 
origin, or handicapping condition in pro- 
viding space for public meetings; and”. 

SEC. 6. RESOURCE SHARING COORDINATION. 

Section 6 of the Act is amended— 

(1) in subsection (dJ(1), by striking “and 
construction" and inserting ' construction, 
and interlibrary cooperation and resource 
sharing"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

"(h) The Secretary shall coordinate pro- 
grams under titles V and VI of this Act with 
the programs assisted by titles I, II, and III 
of this Act, and shall provide to the head of 
the State library administrative agency the 
opportunity to comment on any application 
for a grant under title V or VI of this Act 
prior to the awarding of the grant, in order 
to assure that such grants from the Secre- 
tary are for purposes consistent with the 
long-range program required under subsec- 
tion (d) of this section. 

SEC. 7. MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT. 

(a) GENERAL REQUIREMENT.—Section 7(a) of 
the Act is amended by striking paragraphs 
(1) and (2) and inserting the following: 

"(1) there will be available from State and 
local sources for erpenditure under the pro- 
grams, during the fiscal year for which the 
allotment is made, an amount that equals or 
exceeds the amount required to provide the 
State percentage as required by subsection 
(b); and 

*(2)(A) there will be available for expendi- 
ture for State aid to public libraries and li- 
brary systems, during the fiscal year for 
which the allotment is made, an aggregate 
amount equal to 90 percent of the amount 
actually expended for such purposes in the 
second preceding fiscal year; and ; 

“(B) there will be available for expendi- 
ture, during the fiscal year for which the al- 
lotment is made, for the State library ad- 
ministrative agency, or for the part thereof 
charged by State law with the extension and 
development of public library services 
throughout the State, an aggregate amount 
equal to 90 percent of the amount actually 
expended for such purpose in the second pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 


The Secretary may, in accordance with regu- 
lations, waive the requirements of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, if the Secretary 
determines that the application of such 
paragraph would be unjust or unreasonable 
in the light of exceptional extenuating cir- 
cumstances.” 

(b) INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES.—The 
last sentence of section 103 is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof 
the following: “and to the extent that the 
Secretary determines that the populations 
served by such expenditures has declined”. 
SEC. 8. EDUCATION RESEARCH LIBRARY. 

(a) AMENDMENT.—The Library Services and 
Construction Act is further amended by in- 
serting after section 8 the following new sec- 
tion: 

“EDUCATION RESEARCH LIBRARY 

“Sec. 9. None of the activities or functions 
of the Department of Education Research 
Library which are utilized, directly or indi- 
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rectly, by the Secretary in carrying out this 
Act and which were not performed by con- 
tractors as of July 26, 1989, shall be con- 
tracted out or otherwise transferred from the 
Federal Government before September 30, 
1991, unless such transfer is expressly au- 
thorized by statute, or unless the value of all 
work performed under the contract and re- 
lated contracts in each fiscal year does not 
exceed $50,000. ". 

(b) Stupy REQUIRED.—The Comptroller 
General shall conduct a study of the Depart- 
ment of Education Research Library. The 
Comptroller General shall prepare and 
submit a report on the study required by this 
section by no later than January 30, 1991, 
together with such recommendations and 
any statutory changes required to carry out 
such recommendations, as the Comptroller 
deems necessary. Such study shall include— 

(1) an assessment of the historic and scho- 
lastic value and significance of the library’s 
collection to educators, education research- 
ers, historians, and others; 

(2) a review of the feasibility and merits of 
expanding public access to and use of the li- 
brary's collections and alternative means by 
thich such access could be promoted; and 

(3) an evaluation of the quality and effec- 
tiveness of services provided by the library 
to Department personnel and recommenda- 
tions for improving such services. 

SEC. 9. INTERGENERATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES. 

Section 101 of the Act is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (5) and 
(6) as paragraphs (9) and (10), respectively; 
and 


(2) by inserting after paragraph (4) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

"(5) for assisting libraries in developing 
intergenerational library programs that will 
match older adult volunteers with libraries 
interested in developing after school literacy 
and reading skills programs for unsuper- 
vised school children during afterschool 
hours;". 

SEC. 10. CHILDCARE LIBRARY OUTREACH. 

Section 101 of the Act is further amended 
by inserting after paragraph (5) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(6) for assisting libraries in providing 
mobile library services and programs to 
child-care providers or child-care centers 
which are licensed or certified by the State, 
or otherwise meet the requirements of State 
law;”. 

SEC. 11. LIBRARY LITERACY CENTERS. 

Section 101 of the Act is further amended 
by inserting after paragraph (6) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

*(7) to establish and support model library 
literacy centers, coordinated by the State li- 
brary administrative agency with other in- 
terested State agencies and nonprofit orga- 
nizations to reduce the number of function- 
ally illiterate individuals and to help them 
reach full employment, 

SEC. 12. DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION. 

Section 101 of the Act is further amended 
by inserting after paragraph (7) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

"(8) for assisting libraries in providing 
and displaying educational materials, and 
conducting community-wide programs, 
aimed at preventing and eliminating drug 
abuse, in cooperation with local education 
agencies or other agencies or organizations, 
if appropriate;". 

SEC. 13. USE OF TITLE I FUNDS. 

Section 102(a) of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence; “In carrying out its program to ac- 
complish the purposes of this title, a State 
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may make subgrants to library systems or 

networks which include libraries other than 

public libraries, if the purpose of the sub- 

grant is to improve services for public li- 

brary patrons. ". 

SEC. 14. RATABLE REDUCTIONS OF MAJOR URBAN 
RESOURCE LIBRARIES. 

Section 102(c) of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(3) No State shall, in carrying out the 
provisions of paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, reduce the amount paid to any major 
urban resource library below the amount 
that such library received in the fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year for which the deter- 
mination is made under such paragraph (2), 
except that such amount may be ratably re- 
duced to the extent that (A) the total Federal 
allocations to the State under section 5 for 
purposes of this title for the applicable fiscal 
year are reduced, or (B) the 1990 Census 
shows the population of the city served by 
such library has decreased. ". 

SEC. 15, STATE ANNUAL PROGRAM. 

Section 103 of the Act is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by striking "and in- 
stitutionalized individuals"; 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking every- 
thing following "elderly" the first place it 
appears and inserting a semicolon; and 

(3) by striking paragraph (5) and inserting 
the following: 

“(5) describe the uses of funds to make li- 
brary services and programs more accessible 
to handicapped individuals. 

SEC. 16. TECHNOLOGY ENHANCEMENT. 

(a) DEFINITION.—Section 3 of the Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

"(19) The term ‘technology enhancement’ 
means the acquisition, installation, mainte- 
nance, or replacement, of substantial tech- 
nological equipment (including library bib- 
liographic automation equipment) neces- 
sary to provide access to information in 
electronic and other formats made possible 
by new information and communications 
technologies. 

(b) USE OF TITLE I FUNDS.—Section 101 of 
the Act is further amended— 

(1) by striking "and" at the end of para- 
graph (9) (as redesignated by section 7(1)); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (10) (as redesignated by section 
7(1)) and inserting “; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

"(11) for assisting public libraries in 
making effective use of technology to im- 
prove library and information services. 

(c) USE or TITLE II FuNps.—Title II of the 


Act is amended— 
(1) by inserting "AND TECHNOLOGY 
ENHANCEMENT" after “CONSTRUC- 


TION” in the heading of such title; 

(2) by inserting "AND LIBRARY AND INFORMA- 
TION TECHNOLOGY ENHANCEMENT” after cox- 
STRUCTION” in the head of section 201; 

(3) by inserting "and technology enhance- 
ment” after "construction" each place it ap- 
pears in sections 201, 202(a), 202(b), 203(1), 
203(2), and 203(3); 

(4) by striking “section 3(2)" in section 
202(a) and inserting “sections 3(2) and 
3(19), respectively”; and 

(5) by inserting “AND TECHNOLOGY ENHANCE- 
MENT” after “CONSTRUCTION” in the heading 
of section 203. 

(d) Use or TITLE III Funps.—Section 
302(a) of the Act is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of clause 
(1); and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of clause (2) the following: “; and (3) de- 
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veloping the technological capacity of li- 
braries for interlibrary cooperation and re- 
source sharing". 


SEC. 17. PRESERVATION OBJECTIVES IN CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


Section 203 of the Act is amended— 

(1) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting “; and"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(5) follow policies and procedures in the 
construction of public libraries that will 
promote the preservation of library and in- 
formation resources to be utilized in the fa- 
cilities.”. 

SEC. 18. RESOURCE SHARING. 


(a) ATTAINMENT OF COMPLIANCE WITH RE- 
SOURCE SHARING PLANS.—Sections 301 and 
304(a) of the Act are each amended by strik- 
ing “eventual” and inserting “attaining”. 

(b) ScHOOL LIBRARY RESOURCES.—Section 
304 of the Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

"(e) Public and school libraries which co- 
operate to make school library resources 
available to the public during periods when 
school is not in session may be reimbursed 
for such expenses. ”. 

SEC. 19. PRESERVATION COOPERATION. 


Title III of the Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
"PRESERVATION PROGRAMS 

"SEC. 305. (a) The long-range program and 
annual program of each State under this 
title may— 

"(1) include a statewide preservation co- 
operation plan that complies with this sec- 
tion; and 

“(2) identify the preservation objectives to 
be achieved during the period covered by the 
long-range plans required by section 6. 

"(b) A statewide preservation cooperation 
plan complies with this section if— 

"(1) such plan specifies the methods by 
which the State library administrative 
agency will work with libraries, archives, 
historical societies, scholarly organizations, 
and other agencies, within or outside the 
State, in planning, education and training, 
coordinating, outreach and public informa- 
tion, and service programs to ensure that 
endangered library and information re- 
sources are preserved systematically; and 

"(2) such preservation plan is developed 
in consultation with such parties and agen- 
cies as the State archives, historical soci- 
eties, libraries, scholarly organizations, and 
other interested parties. 

“(c) A State which has a statewide preser- 
vation cooperation plan that complies with 
this section may use funds under this title to 
carry out such plan. 

"(d) The State library administrative 
agency may contract part or all of the pres- 
ervation program under this section to other 
agencies or institutions. 

SEC. 20. MAXIMUM GRANTS UNDER TITLE V. 


Section 501(c) of the Act is amended 
striking “$15,000.” and inserting “$35,000, 
except that— 

“(1) not more than 30 percent of the funds 
available for grants under this title in any 
fiscal year may be used to make grants in 
amounts between $35,000 and $125,000; and 

“(2) no recipient may receive more than 
one grant under this title for any fiscal 
year.". 

SEC. 21. LIBRARY LITERACY GRANTS. 


Section 601(e) of the Act is amended by 
striking “$25,000” and inserting “$35,000”. 
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SEC. 22. EVALUATION AND ASSESSMENT. 

(a) AMENDMENT.—The Act is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new title: 

"TITLE VII—EVALUATION AND 
ASSESSMENT 
"PROGRAM AUTHORITY 

"SEC. 701. The Secretary is authorized to 
carry out a program for the purpose of eval- 
uation and assessment (directly or by grants 
or contracts) of programs authorized under 
this Act.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 50% 
of the Act is amended by striking out para- 
graph (5). 

SEC. 23. FAMILY LEARNING CENTER PROGRAMS, 

(a) AMENDMENT.—The Library Services and 
Construction Act is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

"TITLE VIII-LIBRARY LEARNING 
CENTER PROGRAMS 
"PART A—FAMILY LEARNING CENTERS 
"STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

"SEC. 801. It is the purpose of this part to 
expand and improve opportunities for life- 
time learning and the involvement of the 
Nation's families as partners in their chil- 
dren's education by providing comprehen- 
sive, family-oriented library services 
through Family Learning Centers. 

“GRANTS FOR FAMILY LEARNING CENTERS 

“Sec. 802. The Secretary shall carry out a 
program of making grants from sums appro- 
priated pursuant to paragraph (7) of section 
4(a) to local public libraries for the purposes 
of supporting family learning centers. 

“USE OF FUNDS 

“Sec, 803. (a) Funds made available to a 
grantee under this part shall be used to ini- 
tiate, expand, or improve public library 
services to families. 

h Not less than 25 percent of the funds 
made available under this part shall be used 
for the acquisition of resources and materi- 
als in print and electronic formats— 

“(1) which are intended for use by and 
with adults including materials in such 
areas as child care, child development, nu- 
trition, parenting skills, and job and career 
information; and 

*"(2) which are intended for use by and 
with children and adolescents. 

*(c) Not less than 10 percent of the funds 
made available to a grantee under this part 
shall be used for— 

“(1) the acquisition or leasing of computer 
hardware for use by library patrons, includ- 
ing services necessary for the operation, in- 
stallation, and maintenance of such equip- 
ment; and 

“(2) the acquisition of computer software 
and complementary explanatory material 
for use by library patrons. 

"APPLICATION 

“Sec. 804. (a) Any local public library 
which wishes to receive a grant under this 
part shall submit an application to the Sec- 
retary at such time, in such form, and con- 
taining such information as the Secretary 
determines is necessary to evaluate the qual- 
ity of the applicant's proposal and the appli- 
cant's ability to carry it out. 

1 Each such application shall— 

"(1) describe the manner in which the 
funds will be used to initiate, expand, or im- 
prove library services to families; 

% provide assurances that the library 
will be open on weekday evenings, Satur- 
days, and some Sundays and legal public 
holidays to enable families in which both 
parents work outside the home to utilize the 
library's services; 
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will have sufficient qualified staff with spe- 
cialized training in providing library serv- 
ices to children, adolescents, and adults; 

“(4) provide for the establishment of an 
advisory committee consisting of parents, 
teachers, local school administrators, librar- 
ians, library administrators, library trust- 
ees, local elected officials, and business lead- 
ers, at least one-third of whom are parents 
who regularly use the services of the library; 

"(5) provide for the establishment of a 
family library loan program through which 
families may borrow sets of books for er- 
tended periods, and other innovative pro- 
grams and policies designed to encourage 
greater use of the library by families; 

"(6) provide for a job and career informa- 
tion program to provide information and 
assistance to parents and others who are un- 
employed or seeking a new job; 

“(7) describe, if appropriate, any special 
services and outreach activities which will 
be offered to meet the needs of— 

adolescent parents; 

"(B) single-parent families; 

"(C) families in which both parents are 
employed outside the home; 

D parents and children uh limited 
English language proficiency, 

"(E) educationally Pip si adults 
and their children; 

"(8) describe the methods by which the li- 
brary will publicize and promote the serv- 
ices of the Center in cooperation with the 
local media, schools, businesses, social serv- 
ice agencies, and other appropriate entities; 
and 

“(9) provide assurances that the funds pro- 
vided will be used to supplement and not 
supplant funds otherwise available for the 
purposes of this part. 

“SELECTION OF FAMILY LEARNING CENTERS 

"SEC. 805. (a) The Secretary shall select 
family learning centers on a competitive 
basis from among the local public libraries 
submitting applications under section 804. 
In making such selection, the Secretary shall 
give priority to applications which— 

I promise to serve a significant number 
of families on a regular basis; and 

"(2) offer innovative approaches to im- 
proving library services for families and ap- 
proaches which show promise for replica- 
tion and dissemination. 

“(b) In making grants under this title, the 
Secretary shall assure that there is an equi- 
table distribution of grants among the 
States and between urban and rural commu- 
nities, 

"(c) No grant made under this title for any 
fiscal year shall exceed $200,000. 

"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

"SEC. 806. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1990 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
succeeding fiscal year to carry out the provi- 
sions of this part. 


"PART B—LIBRARY LITERACY CENTERS 
"STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 
“Sec. 811. The purposes of this part are 
to— 


"(1) establish model library literacy cen- 
ters throughout the country to serve as re- 
source centers for the dissemination of liter- 
acy materials and equipment to local public 
libraries in order to help overcome the high 
incidence of adults with limited literacy 
skills in the United States; 

*(2) help adults with limited literacy skills 
reach full employment through nonthreaten- 
ing learning experiences in their local 
public library or in their own home; and 
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"(3) offer innovative approaches to im- 
proving library literacy services to adults 
and approaches which show promise for rep- 
lication and dissemination. 

"GRANTS TO STATES FOR LIBRARY LITERACY 
CENTERS 

“Sec, 812. (a) The Secretary shall carry out 
a program of making grants on a competi- 
tive basis to States which have an approved 
basic State plan under section 6 of this Act 
and an approved application under section 
813 of this Act. 

"(b)(1) The total grant amount awarded to 
each State shall not exceed— 

"(A) $350,000 in the first fiscal year in 
which a State receives a grant under this 
part; and 

"(B) $100,000 in the second and third 
fiscal years in which a State receives a grant 
under this part. 

% Funds received in the first fiscal year 
in which a State receives a grant under this 
part shall remain available until expended. 
Funds received in the second and third 
fiscal year in which a State receives a grant 
under this part shall be available only for 
the fiscal year for which funds are received. 

"(3) Funds received in the second and 
third fiscal years in which a State receives a 
grant under this part shall be matched, on a 
dollar for dollar basis, from non-Federal 
sources. 

"STATE APPLICATION 

"SEC. 813. (a) Funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to section 818 shall be available for 
grants to States for the purpose of support- 
ing not more than 1 library literacy center 
in each State to coordinate the State-wide 
distribution of library literacy materials 
and equipment on a loan basis to local 
public libraries within the State. 

"(b) Any State wishing to receive a grant 
shall, through it's State library administra- 
tive agency, in conjunction with the adviso- 
ry committee established under section 816, 
submit an application to the Secretary at 
such time, in such form, and containing 
such information and assurances as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require. No applica- 
tion may be approved by the Secretary 
beri it contains assurances that the State 

"(1) designate the State library adminis- 
trative agency, or select a local public li- 
brary through a competitive process, to 
serve as a library literacy center in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this part; 

"(2) provide assurances that the library 
literacy center will— 

“(A) select local public libraries to partici- 
pate in a literacy materials and equipment 
loan program, 

“(B) select at least 25 percent of the local 
libraries that participate in the literacy ma- 
terials and equipment loan program from 
rural areas; 

“(C) give priority in the selection of local 
public libraries to participate in the literacy 
materials and. equipment loan program to 
public libraries within the State which serve 
those in greatest need; 

D coordinate the distribution of equip- 
ment and materials; 

"(E) provide training to local public li- 
brary personnel; 

"(3) describe how the results of the grant 
adii will be evaluated and disseminat- 
ed: 

"(4) set forth the potential of the grant 
program for achieving replicability and for 
serving as a model program; and 

"(5) distribute 100 percent of the amounts 
received pursuant to this part to the library 
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literacy center as designated or selected 
under section 817. 

"(c) The Secretary shall give priority to 
applicants whose applications comply with 
the provisions of this part and describe pro- 
grams and services to be delivered in States 
which have— 

"(1) the highest concentrations of adults 
who do not have a secondary education or 
its equivalent, 

"(2)(A) few community or financial re- 
sources to establish the program described 
under this part without federal assistance, 


or 

"(B) low per capita income, or high con- 
centrations of unemployment or underem- 
ployment. 

"USE OF FUNDS 

“Sec. 814. (a) Funds made available under 
this part shall be used by the library literacy 
centers to establish coordination centers to 
make literacy materials and equipment 
available to local public libraries on a loan 
basis to initiate, expand, or improve public 
library literacy services and programs. Such 
services and programs may include— 

“(1) the acquisition of literacy education 
equipment including, but not limited to, 
video recorders and television monitors; 

“(2) the acquisition of print materials, 
audio tapes and video tapes designed to 
train adults with limited literacy skills, in- 
cluding materials and tapes prepared by 
public television; 

“(3) the acquisition of library resource 
materials for literacy instruction purposes; 

“(4) the acquisition of literacy training 
materials including but not limited to Gen- 
eral Education Development (GED) print 
materials and video tapes; and 

"(5) staffing for coordination and train- 
ing of local library personnel on literacy 


services. 

"(b) Each library literacy center receiving 
a grant under this part may use no more 
than 25 percent of such funds for the acqui- 
sition of literacy education computers and 
computer software. 

“LOCAL APPLICATION 

“Sec. 815. (a) Any local public library de- 
siring to participate in programs and serv- 
ices conducted pursuant to this part shall 
submit an application to the State or the li- 
brary literacy center as selected by the State 
under Section 817 at such time, in such 
form, and containing such information as 
the State or the library literacy center deter- 
mines is necessary to evaluate the quality of 
the local public library’s proposal and the 
local public library’s ability to carry out 
such proposal, 

“(b) Each such application sha. 

“(1) describe the manner in which the 
equipment and materials will be used to ini- 
tiate, erpand, or improve local library liter- 


acy services; 

“(2) demonstrate that the library has or 
will have sufficient qualified staff and vol- 
unteers with specialized training in provid- 
ing library literacy services to adults; 

“(3) provide for the establishment of— 

"(A) a library literacy loan program 
through which adults with limited literacy 
skills or individuals helping illiterate adults 
to learn to read may borrow books, video 
tapes, and other learning materials, 

“(B) other innovative programs and poli- 
cies designed to encourage greater use of the 
library by adults with limited literacy skills 
or individuals helping illiterate adults learn 
to read; 

"(4) provide assurances that coordination 
will take place with literacy organizations 
and community-based. organizations provid- 
ing literacy services; 
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“(5) provide job and career information to 
adults with limited literacy skills who are 
unemployed or seeking a new job; 

"(6) provide information or referrals to 
other adult education opportunities in the 
community; 

"(7) describe, if appropriate, any special 
services and outreach activities which will 
be offered to meet the needs of adults with 
limited literacy skills; 

“(8) describe the methods by which the li- 
brary will publicize and promote the serv- 
ices of the library in cooperation with the 
local media, schools, businesses, social serv- 
ice agencies, and other appropriate entities; 
and 

“(9) provide assurances that the materials, 
equipment and training provided will be 
used to supplement and. not supplant mate- 
rials, equipment and training otherwise 
available for the purposes of this part. 

"ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

“Sec. 816. Each State receiving a grant 
under this part shall establish an advisory 
committee to assist in coordinating the serv- 
ices and programs assisted under this part. 
Such committee shall consist of, but not be 
limited to, representatives of— 

“(1) the Governor's office; 

“(2) the State library administrative 


agency, 
“(3) the State Advisory Counsel on Librar- 


ies; 

“(4) the State department of education; 

“(5) the State employment office; and 

“(6) public television. 

"(7) adult literacy community organiza- 
tions. 

"SELECTION OF LITERACY LEARNING CENTERS 

"SEC. 817. Each State receiving a grant 
under this part shall designate the State li- 
brary administrative agency as the library 
literacy center or shall select a library liter- 
acy center on a competitive basis from 
among the local public libraries submitting 
applications under section 815. In making 
such selection, the State shall give priority 
to applications which— 

"(1) demonstrate the greatest ability to 
carry out the requirements of section 813 
and to serve other local libraries; and 

“(2) offer innovative approaches to im- 
proving library literacy services to adults 
and approaches which show promise for rep- 
lication and dissemination. 

"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

"SEC. 818. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1991 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
fiscal year thereafter to carry out the provi- 
sions of this part. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 3 of 
the Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(20) The term ‘educationally disadvan- 
taged adult’ has the meaning given that 
term in section 312(3)(A) of the Adult Edu- 
cation Act of 1988 (20 U.S.C. 2101a). 

“(21) The term ‘adult with limited literacy 
skills’ means an adult whose minimal skills 
in reading, writing, or computation or in 
performing basic arithmetical computations 
preclude the individual from functioning in 
society without assistance from others. 

SEC. 24. TECHNICAL AMENDMENT. 

Title I of the Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting "PUBLIC" before "LI- 
BRARY" in the heading of such title; and 

(2) by inserting "PUBLIC" before "LIBRARY" 
in the heading of section 101. 

SEC. 25. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 

take effect on October 1, 1990. 
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And the Senate agree to the same. 
AUGUSTUS F. Hawkins, 


JOSEPH M. GAYDOS, 
GEORGE MILLER, 
Nita Lowey, 
GLENN POSHARD, 
BILL GOODLING, 
‘THOMAS COLEMAN, 
MARGE ROUKEMA, 
Tom TAUKE, 
STEVE GUNDERSON, 
PAUL HENRY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
PAUL SIMON, 
ORRIN G. HATCH, 
Nancy LANDON 
KASSEBAUM, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 
The managers on the part of the House 

and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2742) to extend and amend the Library 
Services and Construction Act, and for 
other purposes, submit the following joint 
statement to the House and Senate in expla- 
nation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the 
Senate amendment, and the substitute 
agreed to in conference are noted below, 
except for clerical corrections, conforming 
changes made necessary by agreements 
reached by the conferees, and minor draft- 
ing and clarifying changes. 

1. The House bill, but not the Senate 
amendment, broadens the definition of 
“network” to specifically include networks 
that permit the participation of "interna- 
tional" entities. The Senate recedes. 

2. The House bill but not the Senate 
amendment, contains a provision that pro- 
hibits the contracting out of the Depart- 
ment of Education’s Research Library 
through September 30, 1990 and requires a 
General Accounting Office study of the con- 
tracting out issue to be completed by Janu- 
ary 1, 1991. The Senate recedes. 

3. The House bill, but not the Senate 
amendment, contains a provision that per- 
mits libraries to participate in drug abuse 
prevention programs as an allowable activi- 
ty under Title I. The Senate recedes. 

4. The House bill and the amendment 
differ with respect to Title V, Foreign Lan- 
guage Materials Acquisition. The Senate 
amendment maintains the maximum award 
size at $15,000 and sets aside 30 percent of 
the funds under this program for Major 
Urban Resource Libraries (MURLS) with no 
limit on the size of the grant for awards 
made from the 30 percent set-aside. 

The House recedes with an amendment to 
raise the grant size from $15,000 to $35,000 
and reserve 30 percent of the funds for 
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grants of $125,000. In addition, no library 
may receive an award under both programs. 

5. The House bill, but not the Senate 
amendment, contains a provision that recog- 
nizes that school libraries can be reimbursed 
with Library Services and Construction Act 
funds for providing access to the public 
during periods when school is not in session. 
The Senate recedes. 

6. The House bill, but not the Senate 
amendment, clarifies the intention of the 
maintenance of effort reporting require- 
ments. The Senate recedes with a technical 
amendment. 

7. The House bill, but not the Senate 
amendment, contains a new Title VIII, 
Family Learning Centers. The Senate re- 
cedes with an amendment adding a provi- 
sion for Library Literacy Centers to this 
title. This new title VIII may not be funded 
until titles I, II, and III are funded at the 
Fiscal year 1989 appropriations levels, plus 4 
percent. 

8. The Senate amendment, but not the 
House bill contains a provisions that re- 
quires libraries not to discriminate in pro- 
viding equal access to library space for 
public meetings. The House recedes with an 
amendment to include only libraries that re- 
ceive Library Services and Construction Act 
funds. 

9. The Senate amendment, but not the 
House bill, clarifies provisions regarding li- 
censing and certification of child-care cen- 
ters. The House recedes. 


AuGUSTUS F. HAWKINS, 

Pat WILLIAMS, 

WILLIAM D. Forp, 

Major R. OWENS, 

CHARLES A. HAYES, 

CARL C. PERKINS, 

JosEPH M. GAYDOS, 

GEORGE MILLER, 

Nita Lowey, 

GLENN POSHARD, 

BILL GOODLING, 

THOMAS COLEMAN, 

MARGE ROUKEMA, 

Tom TAUKE, 

STEVE GUNDERSON, 

Paul. HENRY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
PAUL SIMON, 
Orrin G. HATCH, 
Nancy LANDON 
KASSEBAUM, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


SEEKING APPROPRIATE METH- 
ODS OF BRINGING A HALT TO 
OFFSHORE OIL DRILLING 


(Mr. SMITH of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
just the other day Secretary Lujan of 
the Department of the Interior made 
a rather flippant, cavalier statement. I 
am talking about the moritorium on 
oil drilling that many of us in this 
Congresss would like to see made per- 
manent in the gulf and other southern 
areas in the hemisphere off the shores 
of the United States. He said that 
maybe the State of Florida should buy 
back the oil leases. 
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Well, he knows very well that is not 
capable of being done. No. 1, the State 
of Florida never got the money for 
selling them in the first place, so then 
the Feds would pocket 100 million 
bucks and then the State of Florida 
and its citizens would pay to get back 
that land which the Federal Govern- 
ment sold to begin with. 

No. 2, it was a cavalier attitude and a 
cavalier remark, because he knows it is 
not capable of being done. That is not 
the way to seriously discuss the envi- 
ronmental problems of this country or 
to address the concerns that a great 
many Members of this House have. 

On a bipartisan basis, 13 members of 
the State of Florida delegation have 
written a letter to the Secretary 
asking him to consider appropriate 
methods of finding out how we can 
stop oil drilling and save the environ- 
ment, and one of the ways is not by 
being funny or cute and coming up 
with a suggestion that frankly nobody 
believes has a prayer of ever coming to 
pass. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to the Secretary, 
Mr. Lujan, we hope you can do better 
next time in reality.” 
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THE PERIOD OF CONFLICT 
OVER NICARAGUA IS OVER 


(Mr. BONIOR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute). 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sults of the Nicaraguan elections are a 
victory for democracy, a victory for 
the peace process, a victory for all of 
us who have worked for so many years 
for a peaceful solution in Nicaragua. 

Violeta Chamorro has accomplished 
at the ballot box in a few short weeks, 
what the “Contras could not accom- 
plish in a decade, at the cost of mil- 
lions of United States dollars and 
thousands of Nicaraguan lives. She is 
to be congratulated. President Ortega 
is also to be commended for upholding 
his commitment to the peace process 
and for his willingness to abide by free 
and fair elections. 

President Arias was right when he 
told us that negotiations—not military 
aid—could bring about peaceful 
change and democracy. 

It is time for us to put the bitter 
period of conflict over Nicaragua 
behind us. I hope all the people of 
Nicaragua will now be able to work to- 
gether in a spirit of reconciliation and 
openness for a new era of peace and 
prosperity. 


A VICTORY FOR THE 
NICARAGUAN PEOPLE 
(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, 
Sunday was a victory for the Nicara- 
guan people. Extraordinary numbers 
of people registered, over 90 percent. 
An extraordinary percentage came out 
to vote, over 90 percent. The geogra- 
phy of the country was a problem, but 
yet the election was peacefully con- 
ducted and properly conducted. I com- 
mend the Sandinista government for 
the election process, specifically the 
Supreme Electoral Council headed by 
Dr. Fiallos. I thought Ortega’s re- 
ign were conciliatory and construc- 

ve. 

Mr. Speaker, I think special credit is 
owed to former President Jimmy 
Carter. I was privileged to be a part of 
the election observer team, and I want 
to say as well that kudos are in order 
for the Organization of American 
States and for the United Nations. It 
played varied and constructive roles in 
the pre election period and during the 
election. 

Mr. Speaker, things are on track, it 
would appear, for reconciliation in 
Nicaragua. It is important that we 
lower the rhetoric in this country and 
in this body on this divisive issue. 
Some extraordinary difficulties have 
taken place, but I think it is important 
now that we give an opportunity for 
the Nicaraguan people to claim the ad- 
vantages of the victory that they had 
on Sunday. They approached their 
duties as citizens at the ballot box 
with absolute reverence. It is an ex- 
traordinary example that all people in 
democracies all across the world might 
do well to emulate. 


EARTH DAY 1990 COUNTDOWN 


(Mr. FAZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, Earth Day 
1970 focused the attention of a genera- 
tion of Americans on the importance 
of preserving our environment. Howev- 
er, in the 1980's under the Reagan- 
Bush administrations, our national 
commitment to preserving our pre- 
cious environment languished in indif- 
ference. 

Earth Day 1990, which is now 54 
days away, offers a great opportunity 
to rekindle our Nation's vigorous com- 
mitment to the environment. Clean air 
and clean water, along with preserva- 
tion of the wonderful beauty and di- 
versity of our natural environment are 
among the most important legacies we 
can leave for future generations. 

Every American should be able to 
breathe clean air. Achieving this goal 
wil require a comprehensive effort 
with major reductions in emissions 
from stationary sources as well as 
automobiles, trucks, and other mobile 
sources. Cleaner, alternative fuels for 
vehicles can contribute significantly to 
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reducing air pollution and I urge the 
Federal Government to take a leader- 
ship role in promoting fuels that will 
help clean up our air. 

Finally, we must not forget that the 
growing demand for energy is the un- 
derlying cause of much of our air pol- 
lution. We need to redouble our 
energy conservation efforts. Energy 
conservation not only promises sav- 
ings, but also reduces air pollution. 


CONGRATULATING MRS. CHA- 
MORRO AND COMPLIMENTING 
MR. ORTEGA 


(Mr. DREIER of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, throughout the past decade, 
Ronald Reagan said. Name one totali- 
tarian Communist regime which has 
ever negotiated itself out of exist- 
ence.” He obviously asked that ques- 
tion rhetorically. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, until April 15 of 
last year, when the roundtable talks 
took place in Poland and the June 4 
elections there, it could not be done. 
Obviously, in the past several months, 
we have seen it take place in a number 
of countries; the most recent, of 
course, was Nicaragua. Winston 
Churchill said, In victory, magnanim- 
ity.” 

It is no secret that on the Democrat- 
ic side of the aisle and the Republican 
side of the aisle, most all of us sup- 
ported the democratic process and the 
candidacy of Mrs. Chamorro. It is 
clear to me that Daniel Ortega should 
get a degree of credit for, first of all, 
responding to international pressure 
and holding that election. 

Mr. Speaker, Daniel Ortega also 
should get a great deal of credit for 
last year’s San Ysidro agreement rec- 
ognizing that the FMLN Communist 
guerrillas in El Salvador are attempt- 
ing to destabilize that government, 
and, yes, I also congratulate Mr. 
Ortega for his warm sense of con- 
gratulations to Mrs. Chamorro that he 
demonstrated just last evening. 

My colleagues, it is very clear that 
two important things remain at the 
top for this change to take place. The 
Ministers of Interior and Defense need 
to see a change, and it is going to be 
up to that government to do it. They 
should have our wholehearted sup- 
port. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SKELTON], my colleague, 
and I have introduced a resolution 
today, which I hope our colleagues will 
cosponsor, congratulating Mrs. Cha- 
morro and also complimenting Daniel 
Ortega on the way he has handled 
this. I urge my colleagues to cospon- 
sor. 
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FORKED-TONGUE 
ENVIRONMENTALISTS 


(Mr. MILLER of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people know 
the difference between rhetoric and 
responsibility. The Bush administra- 
tion’s claim as environmental defender 
is rejected every day as simple rhetoric 
as his administration takes the antien- 
vironmental stance on wetlands, global 
warming, oilspills, and the list goes on. 

Take the President’s “America the 
Beautiful” plan. While President Bush 
pretends to commit his administration 
to reforestation and beautification, his 
budget calls for just the opposite. 

Far from beautifying the Tongass 
National Forest, the budget calls for a 
20-percent increase in funding—to con- 
tinue harvesting ancient trees in our 
largest and last rain forest at the tax- 
payers’ expense simply for the timber 
industry’s profit. 

The House spoke clearly last July 
when it voted 356 to 60 in favor of the 
Tongass Timber Reform Act to protect 
the forest, and the taxpayer, from this 
outrageous Federal subsidy. 

Another example of President 
Bush’s duplicity on the environment is 
the recent secret settlement negotia- 
tions between Exxon and the Justice 
Department over the Valdez oil spill. 
Since when is the criminal allowed to 
determine restitution for his own 
crime? Apparently, if you are Joe Ha- 
zelwood, you will be prosecuted to the 
full extent of the law; but if you are 
Exxon, the Attorney General will cut 
you a deal. 

President Bush’s claim to being the 
environmental President is without 
foundation. Every real action of his 
administration places our environment 
in greater jeopardy. 


NICARAGUAN ELECTIONS 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
I witnessed an incredible thing. As an 
invited member of the Organization of 
American States observer team, I 
watched the Nicaraguan people choose 
Violeta Chamorro as their President— 
and choose freedom and democracy as 
their course for the future. 

With an overwhelming mandate— 
one that has long been underestimat- 
ed—the people of Nicaragua finally 
said enough to the Marxist/authori- 
tarian regime of Daniel Ortega. 

By insisting on an open and fair elec- 
tion in Nicaragua, the United States 
helped open the door to freedom—and 
on Sunday a whole Nation walked 
through that door. 
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The people of Nicaragua have shown 
courage and determination. Their 
commitment to peaceful change and 
their faith in the potential of freedom 
and democracy helped them to tri- 
umph on the most uneven of playing 
fields. They have joined the ever- 
rising tide of freedom that we see 
rushing into almost every corner of 
the world. 

I congratuate Violeta Chamorro, the 
14-party opposition coalition, the 
people of Nicaragua, and even the 
Sandinista regime—which now appears 
wiling to respect the results of the 
election. 

But there is more work to be done. 
With the election behind them, the 
people of Nicaragua stand ready to 
tackle the daunting challenge of re- 
building their country. They need— 
and deserve—our help. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


(Mr. WOLPE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my strong concern that White 
House Chief of Staff John Sununu's 
continuous intervention on environ- 
mental matters is doing President 
Bush a grave disservice and, at the 
same time, is jeopardizing our Nation's 
environmental policy. 

In recent weeks, Mr. Sununu has 
overruled President Bush's environ- 
mental advisers on at least three 
major policy issues. In each instance, 
the effect of Mr. Sununu's interven- 
tion has been to substantially weaken 
efforts to clean up and protect the en- 
vironment. First, Mr. Sununu succeed- 
ed in watering down a major Presiden- 
tial speech on global warming. Then 
he weakened a Federal agreement to 
protect fragile wetlands. And now his 
hand is clearly visible in efforts to 
weaken the clean air bill. 

Is the President really serious about 
keeping his promise to the American 
people to protect the environment? If 
he is, it is time that he rein in Mr. 
Sununu and begin to heed his own en- 
vironmental advisers. The environ- 
mental crisis we face is real. It de- 
serves more than lipservice. It deserves 
strong Presidential leadership. 


PRESIDENT'S PRIORITY ON EDU- 
CATION IS EMPTY RHETORIC 


(Mr. VISCLOSKY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, in 
his State of the Union Address last 
month, President Bush said: 
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Education is the one investment that 
means more for our future because it means 
the most for our children. 

But to invest means to commit 
money in order to earn a return. 

Unfortunately, if one looks at recent 
education funding levels, the Presi- 
dent’s top priority looks like empty 
rhetoric. 

For example, in his education fund- 
ing request this year President Bush 
asked for a real increase of only 2.7 
percent. 

This lack of investment costs all of 
us later on. The irony is that for all of 
his posturing on taxes, Bush’s failure 
to adequately invest in the educational 
system of our Nation imposes a hidden 
tax on business of $210 billion a year 
for employeé training in basic reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

Such a tax does nothing to foster a 
stronger economy. 

In closing, I urge the President to 
take decisive action in the classroom. I 
also ask the American people to start 
reading to their children at home. 


ULTIMATE STRENGTH OF THIS 
COUNTRY IS IN ITS EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM 


(Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I was traveling in 
North Dakota and visited a small col- 
lege on one of our Indian reservations. 
As I visited with the students, they 
told me again and again how difficult 
it has become to get any financial sup- 
port to continue their education. 

One young woman told me she 
didn't know where she could get the 
$900 for tuition during the next semes- 
ter, but that she desperately wanted to 
stay in school in order to improve her 
life. 

It seems to me that a President bent 
on building B-2 bombers and star 
wars, taking trips to Mars, and putting 
missiles on railroad tracks should be 
able to understand that the ultimate 
strength of this country is in its educa- 
tion system—and if we weaken that, 
we weaken America's first defense. 

President Bush says he wants to be 
an "education President." But it's 
more than saying the words. It's 
making the investment. Here are some 
sober thoughts about our education 
system, Mr. President. U.S. students 
are 2 to 3 years behind the Japanese 
students when they graduate from 
high school—and one-half of the Japa- 
nese high school graduates know as 
much as U.S. college graduates. The 
United States is one of the few indus- 
trial countries left whose classrooms 
are dark more than half the year. We 
have & 180-day school year while the 
Japanese have a 240-day school year. 
And the list goes on. 
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The plain fact is, we have to rededi- 
cate ourselves to build the finest edu- 
cation system in the world, and to 
keep it that way. Mr. President, that's 
going to take some creative genius and 
some commitment. But we can't do it 
if we just talk about it. We've got to 
decide that educating our kids to be 
the best they can be is more important 
than building missiles whose explo- 
sions destroy their world's dreams. 


EDUCATION AND THE 
PRESIDENT'S "NEW MATH" 


(Mr. MARTINEZ asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MARTINEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has said that he wants to be 
the education President and he said 
that improving math skills must be a 
top priority, Looking at the Presi- 
dent’s budget, we can see why: This 
budget just doesn’t add up. 

This proposed budget slashes spend- 
ing for education in real terms. And 
that’s not all: Under the President’s 
plan, Federal education funding would 
again fall as a percentage of GNP. 
This budget is $10 billion below the 
proportion of the GNP we were spend- 
ing a decade ago. Studies suggest that 
the United States is coming in close to 
last among industrialized nations in its 
education funding efforts. Instead of 
leading the world, we are lagging 
much of the world in education fund- 


ing. 

The President is right when he says 
that money doesn’t buy excellence in 
education—but adequate funding does 
buy qualified teachers, quality text- 
books, and school facilities that don’t 
date from the Korean war. We do need 
to use our education dollars more effi- 
ciently. That is why it is curious that 
the President opposes funding star 
schools which helps put modern tele- 
communications to work in our 
schools, 

Let me give you another example of 
how this budget doesn’t add up. Our 
Nation badly needs skilled teachers in 
mathematics, sciences, foreign lan- 
guages, special education, bilingual 
education, and so on. In disregard of 
that need this budget makes it harder 
to become a teacher because it cuts 
student aid for would be teachers and 
for all students. 

Pell grants—which go to the need- 
iest students—would receive no adjust- 
ment for inflation. This would mean 
that between 1980 and 1991 the award 
will be cut by one-fifth after inflation. 
Is it any wonder that a falling propor- 
tion of minority students is going on 
to college. This decrease in college at- 
tendance includes minority students 
from middle-income families who 
don’t dare incur the debts that this ad- 
ministration’s policies require for 
higher education. 
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We need to move the Nation toward 
a more reasonable balance of scholar- 
ships and loans—rather than the cur- 
rent system that leaves disadvantaged 
students deep in debt at the time in 
their lives when they are working to 
build careers, striving to establish 
strong families and battling to keep a 
roof over their heads. 


At a time when modernizing work- 
based education is increasingly vital to 
keep our Nation’s businesses competi- 
tive in world markets, this budget pro- 
poses to cut it. Funding is cut from 
IRCA programs to provide English 
language and basic skills training to 
immigrants receiving amnesty. In 
short, the budget does not add up. 

No matter how lofty the goals are 
said to be, this budget undermines our 
Nation's ability to build excellence and 
access in education for all Americans. 
Thirty-second sound-bite rhetoric that 
promises an education President and 
then proposes to cut real funding for 
education is something America 
cannot afford. I urge my colleagues to 
support making America No. 1 in edu- 
cation by supporting an education 
budget that does add up. 


A WELCOME END TO THE 
STRUGGLE IN NICARAGUA 


(Mr. McNULTY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McNULTY. Mr. Speaker, what a 
tremendous year for freedom. The 
Berlin Wall has come crashing down. 
The Soviet Communist Party has 
given up its monopoly on power, and 
now we can all rejoice at Sunday's de- 
mocratric miracle, when the Nicara- 
guan people spoke out with their votes 
against totalitarianism and made Vio- 
leta Chamorro their new President. 

We must now do all we can to help 
her establish peace, freedom, justice, 
and prosperity for all; but winning the 
Presidency is only step one. The San- 
dinistas still control the army, the se- 
curity forces, and the instruments of 
government. They will play a signifi- 
cant role in the transition. 

I commend President Ortega for his 
pledge of cooperation. 

I also salute President Bush for his 
commitment to normalize our diplo- 
matic relations with Nicaragua and to 
lift the economic embargo and the 
trade embargo. These are commit- 
ments he made before the election re- 
sults were known, and when it ap- 
peared as though the Sandinistas 
would be victorious. 

Working together, Mr. Speaker, we 
will finally see an end to this bitter 
struggle in Central America. 
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FORMER PRESIDENT REAGAN’S 
POLICIES IN CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA VINDICATED 


(Mr. ROHRABACHER asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, 
a freedom tide is sweeping this planet. 
We can see it in Eastern Europe. The 
Berlin Wall is down. Even in the 
Soviet Union, we can see democracy 
making great progress. In South 
Africa we can see the freedom tide. 

Now today we recognize it even in 
Central America, in Nicaragua. The 
bulwarks of tyranny will not stand 
against this tide. Yet unlike the tide, 
which is a natural occurrence, these 
things did not happen on their own or 
as a natural occurence. These were the 
outgrowth of policies. Over the last 
decade, Ronald Reagan was reviled 
and his policies attacked by those who 
now applaud and celebrate the 
progress we have made. I am very 
proud to have served with Ronald 
Reagan, and it is the Reagan doctrine 
that we can give credit to for these 
great changes today. 


WRONG ADVICE TO TAXPAYERS 
FROM THE IRS 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, 
Money Magazine gave a tax test to 50 
professional tax preparers, and guess 
what, 48 of the 50 flunked. That is 
right. Only two experts were able to 
correctly identify how much tax this 
hypothetical family of four did owe. In 
fact, over 300 of those experts overes- 
timated their tax by $8,000. 

Now, this hypothetical $8,000 could 
help this hypothetical family given 
their hypothetical kid a hypothetical 
4-year college degree; but I see the sad 
truth here, and it is a shame when a 
taxpayer has to pay up to a $4,000 
service fee to have an expert screw up 
their taxes, which they could have 
done themselves. 

The bottom line is that a Philadel- 
phia attorney and a CPA cannot 
figure out our tax laws, and the people 
in the country cannot either. 

We simplified it all right. We have 
taken it from calculus to brain sur- 
gery. 
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ANTI-COMMUNIST: A BADGE OF 
HONOR 


(Mr. DORNAN of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I can't understand the soft 
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drone of 1-minute speeches here, most 
of them on domestic issues, when in 
the last 48-hour period we have expe- 
rienced one of the great upsets of com- 
munism in our lifetime. It boggles my 
mind. I feel like Diogenes going 
around looking for the honest man, in 
this case the honest liberal, the liberal 
who will stand up and say with some 
intellectual courage, ''I was wrong over 
my adult life. Communism is and 
always was worse, or just as bad, than 
Nazism or fascism, because it has 
killed more people.” 

The evil Castro will probably fall 
within the next year or two, and dos 
Santos, the evil Communist in Angola, 
will fall; Mengistu, the evil one in 
Ethiopia, will fall within the next 3 or 
4 years, maybe sooner. 

What a glorious time we live in. All 
of my life the dominant media culture, 
Mr. Speaker, and people in this House 
have called me an anti-Communist 
with an opprobrious ring to that term. 
It is a badge of honor. I have worn it 
since I was 16 years of age, 40 years an 
anti-Communist, and I am proud of it. 

We have not seen anything yet. But 
will an honest liberal, please, come up 
to me and say, “Bos, anti-Communist 
is a term of honor. I was wrong about 
the Contras. I was wrong about the 
church people going down there. I was 
wrong about Jennifer Jean Cassolo. I 
was wrong to go bootlicking down 
there to the Ortega brothers with 
their hidden Swiss bank accounts. I 
was wrong about communism.” 

Gorbachev is right. Stalin killed 
more people than Adolf Hitler. The 
Third Reich lasted for 12 years of ugly 
terror. Communism has lasted for 72% 
years and counting. We are going to 
see it all die, and then we will all be 
anti-Communist and lovers of liberty. 


NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF 
CHAPTER 1 COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION PROGAM 


(Mr. ORTIZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks) 

Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise in support of the bill, H.R. 3910, 
the National Assessment of Chapter 1 
Compensatory Education Program. 

The purpose of this bill is to assess 
the need for compensatory education 
nationwide for disadvantaged children, 
as we prepare to reauthorize chapter 1 
which expires at the end of fiscal year 
1993. 

As we study the various needs of our 
educational system in the 1990's, it is 
important to pay particular attention 
to the area of south Texas. 

As a vegetable growing agricultural 
entity, farmers in the Rio Grande 
Valley tend to hire migrant workers. 

Due to the severe freeze last month, 
the citrus and vegetable crop in south 
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Texas, as well as other areas of the 
country, were greatly damaged. 

I take this time, Mr. Speaker, to em- 
phasize that the Department of Edu- 
cation should realize that the number 
of migrant workers will, in all proba- 
bility, be lower this year than normal. 

I urge those conducting the educa- 
tional study to be aware of the fact 
that there will be fewer migrant work- 
ers in the valley area, therefore, the 
data collected must be adjusted to 
ensure accuracy. 


INTRODUCTION OF STUDENT 
LOAN DEFAULT REDUCTION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1990 


(Mr. DENNY SMITH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks) 

Mr. DENNY SMITH. Mr. Speaker, 
when President Bush talked about 
education during his State of the 
Union Address, he spoke of the critical 
need for more math and science teach- 
ers. Many of these future teachers will 
depend on guaranteed student loans to 
help pay their college costs. Unfortu- 
nately, we may not be able to meet 
their needs because we spend 37 cents 
out of every GSL dollar financing 
unpaid student loans. 

That’s why I rise today to introduce 
the Student Loan Default Reduction 
Amendments of 1990, which amends 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 to 
allow Secretary Cavazos more latitude 
in cracking down on student loan de- 
faults. 

In fiscal year 1989 defaults on guar- 
anteed student loans totaled $1.8 bil- 
lion, These default rates are unaccept- 
able, and serve only to rob other valu- 
able education programs of scarce re- 
sources. Put simply, the time has come 
to reassert that a good education is 
worth borrowing money for, and 
worth paying back. 

The President is 100 percent behind 
this legislation, and has identified it as 
a key component of his plan to invigo- 
rate America’s education system. Sen- 
ators GRAMM and DOLE have intro- 
duced companion legislation in the 
Senate, and have pledged to move the 
bill through that body with all possi- 
ble speed. 

I ask my colleagues to demonstrate 
their support for getting more dollars 
to education by cosponsoring this bill. 


TRIBUTE TO JESSE SAPOLU 


(Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my understanding the world 
Super Bowl champions, the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers, are in Washington today, 
and our President will be hosting them 
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sometime today at the White House. 
Congratulations are certainly in order 
for the owners and the coaching staff 
of this great football team. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one particular 
individual and fellow football player 
on this 49ers team that I would like to 
pay a special tribute to and to share 
his good name with my colleagues this 
morning. 

He is unique in that he was the only 
Pacific Islander who played in a Super 
Bowl game. A graduate of Farrington 
High School in Honolulu and the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii where he lettered in 
football and other sports, Jesse Sapolu 
is an outstanding role model for our 
Nation’s youth, both while attending 
college and even today. 

Jesse was drafted by the 49ers some 
8 years ago as an offensive guard and 
center. 

Throughout the past season, he 
played as first-string center for the 
49ers and proudly wears No. 61 on his 
jersey. 

Jesse is the son of proud but humble 
Samoan parents who have labored dili- 
gently and faithfully for the Samoan 
Congregational Christian Church for 
over 30 years. 

A humble gentleman who stands 6 
feet, 4 inches tall and weighs 285 
pounds, Jesse Sapolu is probably the 
only Pacific Islander to my knowledge 
to have successfully earned three 
Super Bowl rings with the 49ers from 
three world championship football 
games. 

Jesse Sapolu is a devout Christian 
and is married to the lovely Melanie 
Aholoholo from the island of Kaua'i 
in the State of Hawaii, and they are 
the proud parents of three children. 


CREDIT ALSO TO PRESIDENT 
BUSH 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, dec- 
ades come and go; seasons mark the 
changes in our lives; but the drives 
and hopes of people are a constant. 

Witness Eastern Europe: fear 
chained them; despair held them back. 

But no more. They will be free. 

Now Nicaragua. A woman's voice was 
heard. The paper could be shut down; 
but the truth could not be muzzled. 
And the people voted. 

All of these countries look to the 
United States. We are the model; we 
should be justifiably proud of the ex- 
ample we set, proud of even the little 
things, such as the peaceful transfer 
of power. 

And we shall watch Nicaragua to see 
if Ortega listens to the wishes of his 
countrymen. 

As we pass out praise for those who 
have done so much, the Walesas, the 
Havels, the Chamorros, and President 
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Carter, we should not overlook Presi- 
dent Bush. He has provided strong 
leadership in Central American af- 
fairs, from his handling of the 
Panama crisis to encouraging free 
elections in Nicaragua. 

Repressed peoples worldwide, from 
Eastern Europeans to Nicaraguans, 
want to be our friends. And President 
Bush has not shrunk from extending a 
strong U.S. hand in friendship. 

We are beginning to see the results. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
HEAD START 


(Mrs. UNSOELD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 25th anniversary of 
Head Start. Why is that significant? 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing more 
vital to our national security than how 
we educate our children. If we are to 
be successful in an increasingly com- 
petitive world, our children. must first 
succeed in the classroom. Yet, too 
many of our children entering kinder- 
garten today are not prepared to 
learn. They have never learned disci- 
pline, never learned respect for some- 
one else, for themselves, for property, 
never learned responsibility. 

We have a high-school dropout rate 
of over 25 percent. 

We know that $1 invested in Head 
Start will save $4.75 in future costs of 
welfare, unemployment, and crime. 
Yet only 18 percent of our eligible 3- 
to-5-year-olds are able to participate in 
Head Start. 

The President's budget does not rec- 
ommend full funding. I call upon my 
colleagues, Mr. Speaker, to reauthor- 
ize Head Start and provide full fund- 
ing this year. Head Start is a good 
start for investment in life. 


TRIBUTE TO VIOLA GRAY- 
JOHNSON 


(Mr. CARDIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) P 

Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 18, Viola Johnson, age 84, passed 
away at Johns Hopkins Hospital of a 
respiratory illness. Ms. Johnson lived a 
life that was a monument to the 
values that we all cherish as Ameri- 
cans. She worked tirelessly for 40 
years at South Baltimore General 
Hospital where she pressed uniforms 
for staff members. She believed in the 
work ethic and did her best to teach 
her children and grandchildren right 
from wrong. She told them with a 
little hard work and belief in yourself 
you can do and be anything you want. 

Viola Gray-Johnson’s story is typical 
of millions of American families. The 
strong maternal influence, teaching by 
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example, giving her children and her 
grandchildren belief in their own abili- 
ties to achieve great things. What 
makes this classic American story of 
special interest to us in this Chamber 
is that the legacy of Viola Johnson's 
faith is alive in the work of her grand- 
son, the U.S. Representative from 
Maryland’s Seventh District, our col- 
league and my friend, the Honorable 
KWEISI MFUME. 

We all would like to express our 
sympathies to Congressman MFuME 
and to his entire family. Mrs. Johnson 
will be missed, but she has left her 
family, and the people of Baltimore 
mà the entire United States better 
off. 


o 1240 


ECONOMIC CONVERSION LEGIS- 
LATION IS NEEDED NOW TO 
ASSIST COMMUNITIES WITH 
DEFENSE SPENDING DECLINE 


(Mr. BRENNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
today with Congresswoman OAKAR, in 
cosponsoring legislation to assist com- 
munities which are heavily affected by 
defense industries to make the conver- 
Mon to nondefense industry opportuni- 
ties. 

We have witnessed a real decline in 
defense spending over the past 5 years 
and that trend will continue. The dra- 
matic changes we see in Eastern 
Europe, the Soviet Union, and now in 
Nicaragua reflect the budget realities 
of less for defense. 

In my home State of Maine, we are 
heavily influenced by defense indus- 
tries. While defense cuts have not 
translated into massive layoffs yet, we 
need to begin planning for that possi- 
bility. 

This legislation assists in developing 
plans to shift from defense work to al- 
ternative public and private projects. 
These projects can be used to address 
critical needs in the areas of housing, 
education, and transportation. The bill 
also addresses retraining, education, 
and job placement help for displaced 
workers. 

The decline in defense spending 
should not result in economic catastro- 
phe, but provide for economic oppor- 
tunity. This bill will aid in that effort 
and I urge your support for it. 


ELECTION SHOULD END 
NICARAGUAN OBSESSION 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
like Buster Douglas, Mrs. Chamorro 
got off the canvas and upset Daniel 
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Ortega. Only there was no Don King 
to try and cancel the victory. In fact, 
the Sandinistas permitted a clean, effi- 
cient, and fair election. They permit- 
ted thousands of observers, myself in- 
cluded. They have gracefully accepted 
defeat. 

As much as some people hate to say 
this, we should commend them and ac- 
knowledge their positive effort in this 
election. 

If Mrs. Chamorro is going to govern 
effectively, she is going to need them 
to be cooperative and turn over his 
reigns of power, especially the military 
and the security policy. 

So, for once, let us shut up and stop 
gloating over the Sandinista defeat. 
Let us not complicate the reconcilia- 
tion process in Nicaragua. 

For those that say Nicaragua has got 
to get in line for United States help 
alongside those Eastern European de- 
mocracies, I say Nicaragua comes first. 
We have a moral obligation to help 
that country after 10 years of a U.S. 
proxy war and thousands killed. This 
election hopefully should end our Nic- 
araguan obsession. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert for the 
Record a prediction of our colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLaAnz]. The gentleman is to be com- 
mended for his foresight. 


SOLARZ PREDICTION, FEB. 22, 1990 
[in percent) 


ECONOMIC AID PACKAGE FOR 
NICARAGUA 


(Mr. SLATTERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday I witnessed historic elections 
in Nicaragua as a member of the OAS 
observation team. 

The people of Nicaragua spoke 
freely in this election and democracy 
triumphed. I congratulate Mrs. Cha- 
morro and her UNO team. 

But many other people deserve 
credit for the election. President 
Ortega should be recognized for hon- 
oring his word to hold a free election, 
because that is what happened. Secre- 
tary General Baena Soares of the OAS 
should be recognized and commended, 
along with former President Carter 
and his team, for the countless hours 
they spent without pay in observing 
this election. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, the hard 
work of governing begins for the new 
government headed by Mrs. Cha- 
morro. Now is also the time for this 
administration to make sure our com- 
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mitment to democracy in Nicaragua is 
not empty rhetoric. 

I hope that President Bush will re- 
store full diplomatic relations to the 
Nicaraguan Government immediately. 
We should also lift the trade embargo 
and encourage international assistance 
from the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

We should make sure that Nicara- 
guan men and women have the oppor- 
tunity to have equal access to our mar- 
kets. We must also commit the United 
States to an economic aid package 
that will at least equal the economic 
assistance that the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment under the Sandinistas has re- 
ceived from the Soviet Union and 
other Eastern bloc countries. 


THE AVIATION TRUST FUND 


(Mr. VALENTINE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Speaker, the 
airport and airway trust fund, known 
also as the aviation trust fund, is de- 
rived from various user taxes and an 8 
percent ticket tax (which is proposed 
to go to 10 percent) levied on airline 
passengers. Under the law, that money 
is intended primarily for research and 
for capital investments in airports and 
air traffic control equipment that 
serve to maintain or enhance this 
country’s aviation system, 

The aviation trust fund currently 
has an unspent balance of approxi- 
mately $13 billion. We all know what 
that balance is being used for: It is 
being used to help camouflage the 
true size of the Federal budget deficit. 
How long can this go on before those 
people who are paying for, but not re- 
ceiving, aviation improvements go 
beyond a state of anger to a state of 
utter rage? 

The people of this country will 
gladly pay dedicated user taxes if they 
agree with the public objectives and 
are confident that the funds will be 
used to achieve those objectives. The 
aviation trust fund, as currently ad- 
ministered, can make a claim for nei- 
ther. 

The time for dealing honestly with 
the trust fund is now, and I hope that 
we in the Congress will have the cour- 
age to do it. 


PUT CLEAN AIR BILL ON PRESI- 
DENT’S DESK BY EARTH DAY 


(Mr. DOUGLAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of Members have stood here 
today and attacked President Bush 
and New Hampshire's John Sununu 
over clean air legislation. I think what 
we need to do is put this in perspec- 
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tive, because today is the seventh 
month to the day that the President's 
clean air package came to the U.S. 
House. It was introduced July 27, and 
the President asked that he get the 
bill on his desk by January 1. 

We have not even voted on it yet, 
and yet the President is already being 
attacked by Democratic Members of 
this House, who control this House 
and have controlled it since 1954. If 
they want the clean air bill on the 
floor, they can get it on the floor by 
April 22, which is Earth Day. It should 
be on the floor. We should be voting 
on it. It should be signed by the date 
the President wants it, the latest date, 
Earth Day. 

Before the President gets attacked 
again, I think the Democrats ought to 
recognize they control the House, they 
control the action. They can put that 
bill on the desk of the President, and 
the sooner the better. 


AMERICA NEEDS MORE 
EDUCATION, NOT JAILS 


(Mr. FLAKE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. FLAKE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing we have been awakened to a new 
revelation that one out of every four 
persons who occupy prison cells or are 
on probation are African-American 
young men in their 20's. I think that 
one of the answers to trying to solve 
the problem is not building more jails, 
not trying to develop more mecha- 
nisms within the criminal justice 
system, but understanding that in this 
Nation there is a responsibility and an 
obligation to educate all of its people. 

Education has been the key that has 
unlocked the door for so many who 
have tried to escape the circumstances 
of their life from ghetto experiences, 
those who have found themselves with 
an inability to be competitive. Educa- 
tion has given them those opportuni- 
ties. 

Yet, in many of our communities the 
dropout rate is so high that these 
young men find their way to the 
streets and determine the way to suc- 
ceed is to be able to function out in 
the streets. 

I would challenge us today to under- 
stand our obligation to all of our citi- 
zens and our obligation in an educa- 
tional manner is to somehow endow 
within each and every citizen the ca- 
pability and the skill to be competi- 
tive, the ability to be productive. We 
can only do that by committing our- 
selves to a priority in education, so 
that each and every American citizen 
understands not only their responsibil- 
ity to the Nation, but their responsi- 
bility to themselves. Let us educate 
every American. 
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DICTATORSHIPS AROUND THE 
WORLD ARE MOVING TOWARD 
DEMOCRACY 


(Mr. SCHEUER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all thrilled and astonished at the victo- 
ry of Mrs. Violeta Chamorro in Nicara- 
gua. Few of us anticipated it, although 
many of us hoped for it. 

It is an exhilarating fact that when 
voters have been given the chance to 
express themselves on staying with 
tight, nasty, repressive dictatorships 
or moving toward democracy, they 
have gone for it every single time. 
They have gone for it in Russia. They 
have gone for it in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe. They have gone for it in 
the Baltic States. And here they have 
gone for democracy in Nicaragua. 
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I have had the pleasure and privi- 
lege of meeting with Mrs. Chamorro. 
She is a charming, educated, fine, sin- 
cere person, But she needs a heck of a 
lot of help, Mr. Speaker. 

The history of relatives of deposed 
and fallen chiefs of state taking their 
place is not encouraging. Prime Minis- 
ter Bhutto, the daughter of the exe- 
cuted Prime Minister Bhutto is having 
great difficulty in Pakistan. Mrs. 
Aquino, who was a simple housewife, 
has performed miracles considering 
her lack of experience when she took 
on this job, but she is in great difficul- 
ty. Rajiv Gandhi, the aviator son of 
Mrs. Gandhi who took over, had a des- 
perately difficult time because of lack 
of experience and knowledge and so- 
phistication about the ways of politics 
and governance, and I fear that Mrs. 
Chamorro is going to need all of the 
help that she can get. As a very 
charming, educated, cultivated house- 
wife she has a desperate plate of prob- 
lems before her, and we owe her help, 
we owe her advice and counsel, and we 
owe her resources. Mr. Speaker, we 
have a $5 trillion economy, and out of 
that we ought to be able to create an 
adequate foreign aid program to help 
the Nicaraguan people and Mrs. Cha- 
morro. 


BIGEYE IS TRULY A BOMB 


(Mr. PORTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks,) 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
dramatic changes unfold in Eastern 
Europe and Secretary of State James 
Baker reports major progress on nu- 
clear, conventional, and chemical 
weapons arms control, the Pentagon 
continues to fund development for an 
outdated and severely flawed weapon 
called the Bigeye nerve gas bomb. 
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The Bigeye bomb project is no small 
undertaking. If this Congress were to 
approve full funding, the taxpayers 
would get stuck with a billion dollar 
bill for a weapon that repeatedly 
failed nearly every round of testing. 

The Bigeye’s supporters call for ad- 
ditional time to work out these design 
problems. Additional time? This bomb 
was misdesigned in 1959 and has been 
under development for no less than 30 
years. 

It's time to stop spending money on 
this failed weapon. Its development 
has been drawn out so long that it can 
play no real role in the final draft of 
the chemical weapons treaty. While 
the Bigeye cannot intimidate the Rus- 
sians, it continues to scare the day- 
lights out of American taxpayers. 


CONGRATULATING MRS. CHA- 
MORRO ON VICTORY IN NICA- 
RAGUA 


(Mr. CARPER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CARPER. Mr. Speaker, ques- 
tions concerning the fairness and 
openness of the Nicaraguan elections 
finally have been answered. Democra- 
cy has triumphed. By all accounts, 
Sunday’s elections were both fair and 
open. 

Despite President Ortega’s gracious 
concession speech, serious questions 
remain, however, concerning the will- 
ingness of the Sandinistas to turn over 
real power in Nicaragua. The Sandi- 
nista military and police must be 
transformed into Nicaraguan forces. 
Without doubt, the Sandinistas will 
find the loss of that power even more 
difficult to accept than last weekend's 
election results. 

Mrs, Chamorro, meanwhile, is to be 
congratulated on a most impressive 
victory against great odds. She will 
find, as did the Sandinistas, that win- 
ning an election, or a revolution, how- 
ever difficult, is far easier than gov- 
erning a country mired in poverty and 
wracked by deep internal dissension. 

The United States has contributed 
directly to the deterioration of the 
Nicaraguan economy through our eco- 
nomic embargo and our support of the 
Contras. Now, we must assist in Nicar- 
agua’s rebuilding by quickly normaliz- 
ing relations, both diplomatic and eco- 
nomic, with the new government. 

Just as important, the United States 
must work closely and skillfully with 
the Organization of American States 
and the United Nations, as well as 
with Sunday’s winners and losers, in 
an effort to promote a peaceful transi- 
tion of power when Mrs. Chamorro is 
sworn in as President in April. Like 
the recently concluded campaign, that 
transition will not be easy, nor will it 
likely be very friendly. But it must be 
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done if Sunday’s elections are to have 
true meaning. 

As that transition moves forward, 
other changes should occur: The de- 
mobilization of the Contras and their 
reintegration into Nicaraguan society. 
Any remaining U.S. aid to the Contras 
should be used for that purpose. 

The best enforcer of Mrs. Chamor- 
ro’s victory is international public 
opinion in a world that is quickly 
being transformed. Enough Nicara- 
guan blood has been spilled; the time 
for rebuilding Nicaragua and for re- 
123 hope to its people has come at 
ast. 


THE PEOPLE HAVE SPOKEN FOR 
DEMOCRACY IN NICARAGUA 


(Mr. DELAY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker Mrs. Cha- 
morro’s victory,in the Nicaraguan elec- 
tions should bring great pride to every 
member of this House who supported 
the Freedom Fighters.in their quest to 
oust a Communist dictator. 

Once again, the people have spoken 
overwhelmingly that they do not want 
the tyranny and oppression of Com- 
munist governments. And if given the 
opportunity in free and fair elections, 
that they will vote them out of office 
without the least hesitation. 

Unfortunately, Communists under- 
stand that they are pretenders to the 
throne and are never able to govern 
with the support of the people. Com- 
munists must be pressured and 
dragged kicking and screaming into 
holding free elections. 

Ortega and the Sandinistas were no 
different. Without our support of the 
Contras and the courage of the opposi- 
tion in the country, Mr. Ortega would 
have been content to grow old as dicta- 
tor over his country like so many 
other Communists. 

As democracy continues to break out 
all over the world, a clear message is 
being sent to the few remaining Com- 
munist dictators: The people want 
freedom and not oppression. 

Hey, Fidel, I hope you're listening. 
Cuba may be next. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


(Mr. ENGEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, now that 
perestroika is taking hold in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, the ter- 
rible specter of anti-Semitism is again 
rearing its ugly head. Our Govern- 
ment must make it absolutely clear to 
the Soviets that anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union, or anywhere else will 
not be tolerated. 
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Soviet Jews are now fleeing the 
U.S.S.R. in record numbers, many 
fearing for their lives. Yet it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for newly ap- 
plied refugees to again admittance to 
the United States, and despite prom- 
ises, the Soviet Union has not yet al- 
lowed direct flights from the U.S.S.R 
to Israel. This leaves many potential 
refugees trapped with no place to go. 

The U.S. Congress and the Bush ad- 
ministration must demand from Mr. 
Gorbachev direct flights from Moscow 
to Tel Aviv immediately and strong 
intervention from the Soviet Govern- 
ment to end the scourage of anti-Semi- 
tism in the U.S.S.R. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
TO PROTECT THE FLAG 


(Mr. HUBBARD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States authorizing the 
Congress and the States to prohibit 
the physical desecration of the flag of 
the United States and to set criminal 
penalties for that act. 

This is not the first resolution of 
this type this Congress. I introduce 
this resolution to remind my col- 
leagues that last week—on February 
21—in the first Federal court ruling on 
the Flag Protection Act of 1989, U.S. 
District Judge Barbara Rothstein, of 
Seattle, ruled the law we passed last 
year was unconstitutional. 

David Cole, of New York City, the 
lawyer representing the Seattle flag 
burners, said last week of Judge Roth- 
stein's decision: "I think it's wonderful 
* * * people must be as free to burn 
the flag as they are to wave it." 

The Seattle flag burners are four in- 
dividuals who shortly after midnight 
on October 28 last year, the day the 
1989 Flag Protection Act went into 
effect, removed a flag from a flagpole 
at a Seattle Post Office. Then, of 
course, they excitedly burned the 
American flag. 

There are those who argue that's 
OK. But very few of my Kentucky 
constituents think that way. 

Those of us in the House who were 
insisting last year that we need a con- 
stitutional amendment to ban mali- 
cious flag burning by those who live 
here but hate the United States will 
now double our efforts for a constitu- 
tional amendment. 


NICARAGUA ELECTIONS 


(Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, today I rise to congratulate 
the people of Nicaragua for their free 
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and fair vote. Another dictator has 
fallen before the popular will. 
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Violeta Chamorro appears to have 
unseated dictator Ortega. 

When the Sandinistas seized power 
as a victorious united front in 1979, 
they apparently had the good will and 
support of the international communi- 
ty, including the United States. After 
defeating democratic elements and hi- 
jacking the revolution, the Sandinistas 
attempted in true Marxist-Leninist 
fashion to socially reengineer Nicara- 
guan society. 

Their failure to overhaul Nicara- 
guan society by force resulted in civil 
war—20,000 organized and trained men 
joined a fight to overthrow the new 
dictators whose rhetoric was different 
but whose methods of social control 
were the same. Today those who 
fought for the right to speak out, vote, 
and participate in the governing of 
their country are vindicated. 

Nicaragua’s people, all Central 
America, and the United States are 
winners today. 


THE 1988 ANNUAL REPORT ON 
MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLi) laid before the House the 
following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, without objection, referred to 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor: $ 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Tuesday, February 
27, 1990.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5 of 
rule I, the Chair announces that he 
will postpone further proceedings 
today on each motion to suspend the 
rules on which a recorded vote or the 
“yeas” and “nays” are ordered, or on 
which the vote is objected to under 
clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken after debate has concluded 
on all motions to suspend the rules. 


THE 1992 NATIONAL ASSESS- 
MENT OF CHAPTER 1 ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 3910) to require the Sec- 
retary of Education to conduct a com- 
prehensive national assessment of pro- 
grams carried out with assistance 
under chapter 1 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, as amended. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 3910 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “1992 Na- 
tional Assessment of Chapter 1 Act“. 

SEC. 2. NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAMS AS- 
SISTED UNDER CHAPTER 1. 

(a) NATIONAL ASSESSMENT.— 

(1) GENERAL REQUIREMENT.— The Secretary 
of Education, through the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Planning, Budget, and Evalua- 
tion and the Assistant Secretary of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement (in this 
section referred to as the “Assistant Secre- 
tary”), shall conduct a comprehensive na- 
tional assessment of the effects of chapter 1 
of title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (in this section re- 
ferred to as "chapter 1"). 

(2) INDEPENDENT REVIEW PANEL.—Such as- 
sessment shall be planned, reviewed, and 
conducted in consultation with an independ- 
ent panel of researchers, State practition- 
ers, local practitioners, and other appropri- 
ate individuals including individuals with a 
background in conducting congressionally 
mandated national assessments of chapter 
1. The Federal Advisory Committee Act 
shall not apply to the establishment or op- 
eration of such panel. 

(3) COORDINATION WITH AND USE OF EXIST- 
ING STUDIES.—Such assessment shall be co- 
ordinated with all related research conduct- 
ed by the Secretary of Education. Nothing 
in this section shall be construed to limit or 
alter the authority of the Secretary to 
review other program aspects of chapter 1 
not mandated by this section. 

(b) CONTENTS OF ASSESSMENT.— The assess- 
ment required by subsection (a) shall in- 
clude descriptions and evaluations of— 

(1) the implementation of the provisions 
of sections 1019, 1020, 1021, and 1435 of 
chapter 1, including— 

(A) the progress made by State education- 
al agencies and local educational agencies in 
implementing such sections; 

(B) procedures used by State educational 
agencies and local educational agencies to 
govern interactions between such agencies 
relating to the administration and coordina- 
tion of the provisions of such sections; 

(C) program improvements undertaken by 
local educational agencies and State educa- 
tional agencies under such sections and the 
effects of such improvements on program 
participants with respect to the basic and 
more advanced skills that all children are 
expected to master; and 

(D) major programmatic accomplishments 
and problems and procedural accomplish- 
ments and problems caused by the imple- 
mentation of such sections; 

(2) the implementation of section 1015 of 
chapter 1, including— 

(A) the number of schoolwide projects as- 
sisted under such section; 

(B) operational procedures used by the 
schoolwide projects assisted under such sec- 
tion, including an analysis of similarities 
and differences in procedures and programs 
among such projects in different States; 

(C) accomplishments and problems result- 
ing from establishing schoolwide projects; 

(D) an analysis of the effectiveness of 
schoolwide projects as compared to other 
ee assisted under part A of chapter 1; 
an 
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(E) a description of uses of funds in pro- 
grams assisted in the implementation of 
schoolwide projects; 

(3) the overall operation and effectiveness 
of part A of chapter 1, including— 

(A) program participation, particularly— 

(i) allocation of funds to school sites and 
the factors involved in such allocation; 

(ii) recipients of services delivered with as- 
sistance under such part, including limited 
English proficient students; 

(iD with respect to each local educational 
agency that receives assistance under such 
part (or a representative sample of such 
agencies for each State), the number of eli- 
gible children within the jurisdiction of 
such agency, the resources necessary to 
serve all such eligible children, and the 
school attendance of participants in pro- 
grams assisted under such part; and 

(iv) the effect of the decennial census 
complied by the Bureau of the Census in 
1990 on the allocation of funding to local 
educational agencies, as well as counties; 

(B) program services and personnel, par- 
ticularly— 

(i) services delivered with assistance under 
part A of chapter 1; and 

(ii) a comparison of the background and 
training of teachers and staff who conduct 
programs assisted under part A of chapter 1 
and regular classroom teachers and staff; 

(C) program administration, particularly— 

(i) coordination with regular classroom ac- 
tivities and with other programs; 

dy the adequacy of standardized tests; 
an 

(iii) the effectiveness of parent involve- 
ment procedures in enhancing parental col- 
laboration with schools and parent involve- 
ment in the children’s educational develop- 
ment; 

(D) program outcomes, particularly— 

(i) student achievement, as reflected by 
student attendance, behavior, grades, and 
other indicators of achievement; and 

di) the development of curricula that pro- 
vides effective instruction in basic and more 
advanced skills that all children are expect- 
ed to master; and 

(E) a national profile of the manner in 
which local educational agencies implement 
activities described in the plans included in 
their applications submitted to the Secre- 
tary under section 1056 of chapter 1; 

(4) the implementation of section 1017 of 
chapter 1; 

(5) the operation and effectiveness of 
Even Start projects carried out under part B 
of chapter 1; and 

(6) the operation and effectiveness of pro- 
grams for migratory children carried out 
under subpart 1 of part D of chapter 1. 

(c) CONSULTATION WITH CONGRESSIONAL 
CoMMITTEES.—In designing and implement- 
ing the assessment required by subsection 
(a), the Secretary of Education shall consult 
with the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources of the Senate and the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the House of 
Representatives, 

(d) REPORTS TO CONGRESS.— 

(1) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS.—The Secre- 
tary of Education shall submit to the Con- 
gress— 

(A) not later than June 30, 1992, a report 
containing the preliminary results of the as- 
sessment required by subsection (a); and 

(B) not later than December 1, 1992, a 
final report with respect to such assessment. 

(2) LIMITATION ON DEPARTMENTAL REVIEW 
or REPORTS.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of Education 
shall make available to the appropriate 
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committees of the Congress such studies, re- 
ports, and data as are submitted to the Sec- 
retary by grantees and contractors pursuant 
to this Act without any additions, deletions, 
or other modifications by the Department 
of Education. The Secretary of Education 
and the President may submit such addi- 
tional studies and make such additional rec- 
ommendations to the Congress with respect 
= 1 as they may consider appropri- 
ate. 

(c) RESERVATION OF  AMOUNTS.—From 
funds appropriated for purposes of chapter 
1, the Secretary of Education shall reserve 
for purposes of conducting the assessment 
required by subsection (a) a total amount of 
not more than $6,000,000 from funds appro- 
priated for the fiscal years 1990, 1991, 1992, 
and 1993. Amounts reserved under the pre- 
ceding sentence may only be expended 
during the period beginning on December 1, 
1989, and ending on January 1, 1983. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. IS à 
second demanded? 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GoonpLrNG] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, universal quality edu- 
cation is the key ingredient needed to 
keep the United States competitive 
with its neighbors in the international 
community, and ensure economic 
growth and prosperity at home. 

But, today we are faced with an edu- 
cation system which threatens our 
economic stability. While some schools 
are achieving education excellence, 
many are struggling and turning out a 
generation of adults ill prepared for 
the challenges and complexities of the 
workforce of the 1990's and beyond. 

The majority of new workers are ex- 
pected to be those in our society who 
are most educationally at-risk: the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, minorities, 
and immigrants. For economic, social, 
and moral reasons, it is imperative 
that we as a Nation mobilize all of the 
many resources we have to make edu- 
cation the number one national priori- 
ty. 
One of the most cost effective, suc- 
cessful Federal elementary and sec- 
ondary programs on the books is the 
Chapter 1 Program. Chapter 1, which 
was reauthorized through 1993, as 
part of the Hawkins-Stafford School 
Improvement Amendments of 1988, 
provides basic reading and mathemat- 
ics skills to economically and educa- 
tionally at-risk students in school dis- 
tricts across the country. 

Studies have shown that $600 spent 
for a child or one year of compensato- 
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ry education can save $4,000 in the 
cost of a single repeated grade. The 
school improvement amendments re- 
quired an additional $500 million to be 
spent each fiscal year for chapter 1, so 
that full funding could be reached by 
1993. I am sorry to report that this 
year, less than one-half of all children 
eligible for chapter 1 remedial educa- 
tion are enrolled in the program. This 
situation exists for one reason—inad- 
equate funding—we are not spending 
enough money on our children in the 
chapter 1 effort. 

The measure before us today, H.R. 
3910, the National Assessment of 
Chapter 1, deals not with funding 
levels, about which an agreement has 
not been reached, rather this measure 
comprehensive, objective evaluation of 
the continued effectiveness of all as- 
pects of chapter 1. The gentleman 
from California introduced this legis- 
lation with our friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. GoopLrING]. 

This legislation, which was unani- 
mously reported by the Education and 
Labor Committee, is designed to pro- 
vide for an objective and fair analysis 
of the effectiveness of chapter 1. The 
committee found the last national as- 
sessment to be extremely helpful 
when we reauthorized chapter 1 in 
1988, and we anticipate the assessment 
required by this bill will be equally as 
useful to those who will be reauthoriz- 
ing the law in 1993. 

New provision, such as program im- 
provement and schoolwide projects, 
need to be properly evaluated, and the 
national assessment must be coordi- 
nated with all other related research 
conducted by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion. This legislation also includes an 
amendment which has been recom- 
mended by the Department of Educa- 
tion, and agreed to by Mr. GOODLING 
and Mr. HAWKINS, which exempts the 
review panel from the Federal Adviso- 
ry Committee Act, so as to ensure 
timely completion of the assessment. 

I thank the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GoopLING] for his com- 
mitment to quick passage of this legis- 
lation, and urge my colleagues to do 
everything we can to make education 
our No. 1 priority. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. : 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 3910, the 1992 National Assess- 
ment of Chapter 1 Act, a bill that I en- 
joyed the responsibility of coauthoring 
with my distinguished chairman, Av- 
cusTUS Hawkins. This small but im- 
portant bill will authorize the Secre- 
tary of Education to conduct a nation- 
al assessment of the Chapter 1 Pro- 
gram. Chapter 1, the largest of the 
Federal elementary and secondary 
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education programs, will expire in 
1993. That may seem like a time in the 
distant future, but in terms of gather- 
ing and collating information, it is im- 
perative that we begin the assessment 
of the program now. This assessment 
will help to give Members valuable in- 
formation regarding the implementa- 
tion of the program. 

Furthermore, it is also our intent 
that the Department of Education, in 
carrying out this national assessment, 
include in their studies an evaluation 
of the effects of the State and Federal 
regulations related to chapter 1 serv- 
ices offered to children. 

I wish to thank the Department of 
Education for their suggestions and 
assistance in helping to rewrite the bill 
in order to make this a comprehensive 
and workable review. I know that the 
Department has already begun study- 
ing various program aspects of chapter 
1. It is my intent that those activities 
continue and are incorporated into 
this assessment. 

I would also like to take a moment 
to commend the Department for their 
work in implementing the provisions 
of Public Law 100-297, the Hawkins- 
Stafford Amendments of 1988. I real- 
ize that we placed very stringent time 
constraints on the Department for is- 
suing regulations. The legislation in- 
corporated in Public Law 100-297, the 
authorizing legislation for chapter 1, 
took Congress over 16 months to com- 
plete; yet, the time constraints we im- 
posed on the the Department was a 
great deal shorter. As a matter of fact, 
in order to meet the deadlines in the 
legislation, the Department began 
working on the negotiated rulemaking 
regional meetings for the regulations 
even before the bill was completed by 
Congress. 

I wish to commend the Department 
for the careful consideration they gave 
to the comments and negotiations 
made regarding the proposed regula- 
tions and the policy manual. It is my 
understanding that on the policy 
manual alone the Department con- 
ducted numerous meetings with over 
1,300 local educators, administrators, 
and committees of practitioners. Care- 
ful consideration takes time. Further- 
more, the Department should be com- 
mended for the regional meetings held 
last year explaining the regulations 
and those held this year explaining 
the program improvement sections of 
chapter 1. 

With regards to the substitute 
amendment, two important amend- 
ments have been included in the sub- 
stitute to the reported bill. First, we 
have clarified our intent to include 
consideration of the participation of 
private school children under section 
1017 of chapter 1. Second, the Depart- 
ment has pointed out that the adviso- 
ry panel created to advise the Depart- 
ment would be subject to the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act and we ac- 
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cordingly exempted this panel from 
those requirements. 

Finally, I would note that our chair- 
man has announced his intention not 
to seek reelection. I realize that, as a 
member, he will not benefit from the 
fruits of this study. I commend him 
for his consideration and foresight in 
laying the foundations for information 
that will be useful for those men and 
women who will serve in Congress in 
1993. 

Again, I rise in support of this bill 
and ask my colleagues to join me in 
voting in favor of its passage. 


o 1310 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLI). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. WiLLIAMS] that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, H.R. 3910, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on H.R. 3910, the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE TAFT 
INSTITUTE FOR FISCAL YEARS 
1990, 1991, AND 1992 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 3315) to extend the au- 
thorization of appropriations for the 
Taft Institute, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3315 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1373 of the Education Amendments of 
1980 is amended to read as follows: 


"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 1373. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out this subpart— 

(10 $750,000 for fiscal year 1990; 

“(2) $500,000 for fiscal year 1991; and 

“(3) $250,000 for fiscal year 1992. 
No funds are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this subpart for fiscal year 1993 
or any succeeding fiscal year.“. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to reject any  extraneous 
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amendments not related to the subject of 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GoopLING] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, today we are consider- 
ing H.R. 3315, a bill to extend the au- 
thorization of the Robert A. Taft In- 
stitute of Government. 

We are all pretty familiar with the 
Taft Institute. It’s a nonprofit, non- 
partisan education organization 
named in honor of the late U.S. Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft of Ohio. It was 
founded in 1961, and it has received 
Federal support since 1981. 

The Taft Institute each year con- 
ducts seminars for educators who are 
responsible for teaching government 
at the classroom level. These seminars, 
held on college campuses, attempt to 
give these educators a better under- 
standing of how our system of govern- 
ment works. The seminars are taught 
by practicing politicians and elected 
officials. One hundred and eighty cur- 
rent Members of Congress have 
taught Taft seminars. Last year 30 
seminars in 27 States were held, en- 
rolling 847 educators. Since its begin- 
ning, 580 Taft seminars have been 
held on more than 125 college campus- 
es; 8,000 educators have gained practi- 
cal political experience through them, 
and more than 15,000 Republican and 
Democratic government and political 
officials have conducted that training. 
Taft is a success. 

H.R. 3315 would continue that suc- 
cess. It would provide continued Fed- 
eral support for the Taft Institute for 
3 more years. When Taft received its 
initial Federal authorization in 1980, 
its supporters believed that the insti- 
tute could develop to the point where 
it could function without continued 
Federal support. This bill gets us to 
that point. Over the next 3 years, the 
Federal contribution to the Taft Insti- 
tute will be annually reduced, so that 
by fiscal year 1993 the institute will be 
on its own financially. I had originally 
wanted to fund the Taft Institute for 4 
fiscal years. However, when this bill 
was considered in committee, an 
amendment was offered granting the 
Taft Institute authorizations of 
$750,000 in fiscal year 1990, $500,000 in 
fiscal year 1991, and $250,000 in fiscal 
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year 1992. That amendment was 
adopted, and is a part of the legisla- 
tion before us today. I have been as- 
sured by the Institute’s staff that they 
will be able to gear up their fund-rais- 
ing efforts to have sufficient private 
resources in place to make up for the 
loss of Federal funding that will occur 
in fiscal year 1993. 

The Taft Institute is a good pro- 
gram. Last year when we attempted to 
reauthorize it, a number of extraneous 
items were added to the Taft bill that 
contributed to that  legislation's 
defeat. This year we adopted an 
amendment in committee that at- 
tempts to prevent that from happen- 
ing again this year. 

H.R. 3315 would continue a very 
worthwhile program. I urge my col- 
leagues to support it. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to join 
Chairman WILLIAMS and Mr. COLEMAN, 
ranking member of the Subcommittee 
on Postsecondary Education in sup- 
porting the consideration of H.R. 3315, 
the reauthorization of the Taft Insti- 
tute, under suspension of the rules. 

The Taft Institute honors the name 
of a great Republican, the late U.S. 
Senator Robert A. Taft, and has, for 
the past 25 years, promoted the great- 
er understanding of our government 
and the political process at all levels. 

The Taft Institute is a nonprofit or- 
ganization, which conducts seminars 
for classroom teachers, administrators 
and librarians who are responsible for 
the teaching of history, social studies, 
civics, and government. These semi- 
nars focus on the American Govern- 
ment and how it works, and they are 
taught by politicians and government 
officials. Almost 200 Members of Con- 
gress have participated in these semi- 


nars. 

This final reauthorization of the 
Taft Institute, H.R. 3315, provides 3 
years of a continuing but declining 
Federal level of support. During this 
transition period, the Taft Institute 
will develop private sources of support 
for its continued operation of its 
yearly seminars. 

The purpose of H.R. 3315 is to pro- 
vide a stable phase-out of Federal sup- 
port; $750,000 is authorized for fiscal 
year 1990; $500,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and $250,000 in fiscal year 1992. 
The bill provides for no funding in 
fiscal year 1993 or any succeeding 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, let me close by saying, 
“put if," and the “but if" is that if it 
comes back from the Senate as it did 
in the fall of 1988, I will work just as 
hard to kill it again as I did to kill it at 
that time, because when it left here, it 
was a single bill for $750,000, and 
when it came back, it was a bill of $60 
million. Everything under the Sun 
that anybody thought they could pass 
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was added, and we, of course, wanted 
to go home. They do not have that 
luxury at this time, so I am just send- 
ing out notice now before we go to 
conference that I have not lost my en- 
thusiasm to kill the bill if it becomes a 
Christmas tree. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
support of H.R. 3315. The work done by the 
Taft Institute provides educators with valuable, 
practical information about politics and gov- 
ernment. This face-to-face experience with 
government leaders gives our educators a 
better insight into how the process works. 
That translates into more effective teaching of 
these subjects when the teachers, administra- 
tors and librarians return to their schools 
across the country. 

My alma mater, Mississippi State University, 
has had a long and successful relationship 
with the Taft Institute. The program has re- 
cently had some funding problems and some 
cuts were made, but this authorization will 
help remedy some of those problems and 
enable the program to continue. It has been 
good for Mississippi and for the country and | 
think it deserves our support. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, | 
join Chairman WILLIAMS in supporting the con- 
sideration of H.R. 3315 under suspension of 
the rules. The Taft Institute honors the name 
of a great Republican and has, for the past 25 
years, promoted the greater understanding of 
the American political process at all levels of 
government. 

its "Seminars for Teachers," the 
Taft Institute has reached out to some 20,000 
classroom teachers of history, social studies, 
and civics. These seminars bring these teach- 
ers into direct contact with politicians, party 
organizers, and government officials—repre- 
sentatives of the political process at the local, 
State, and Federal levels. These seminars are 
an important means of educating and inspiring 
those teachers who will themselves introduce 
literally thousands of students to the American 
political process. | know their effectiveness, 
because ! participated in one of the Taft-spon- 
sored seminars at the University of Missouri in 
Kansas City, MO, last year. | am one of 
almost 200 Members of Congress to have 
participated in this seminar program. 

So, | join Chairman WILLIAMS in this final 
authorization of a program that works well and 
that will continue its important work in the 
future, as the Taft Institute increases its pri- 
vate sources of funding. 

This authorization will provide a continued 
but declining level of support for the Taft Insti- 
tute during a period of transition. As Federal 
funding is gradually reduced, it is our expecta- 
tion that the institute will develop its private 
sources of support. We are all in agreement 
on this point. The purpose of continued fund- 
ing is to provide for a stable phaseout of Fed- 
eral support. 

H.R. 3315 provides for 3 years of declining 
levels of Federal support, costing $1.5 million 
over 3 fiscal years, 1990 through 1992. There- 
after, there will be no further authorizations for 
appropriations for the Taft Institute. 

| have been assured by the family of the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft and by represent- 
atives of the institute, that a 3-year phaseout 
will provide an acceptable and adequate 
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period of transition, as the institute increases 
its fundraising efforts. 

The Taft Institute is a fitting memorial to a 
great American political figure and has been 
worthy of our Federal support and encourage- 
ment. | think it is also fitting that we encour- 
age, in this last reauthorization of the Taft In- 
stitute, private means to serve the public ends 
of responsible and knowledgeable citizenship. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3315, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 3315, the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
2742, LIBRARY SERVICES AND 
CONSTRUCTION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1990 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and agree to 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
2742) to extend and amend the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see prior proceedings of the 
House of today.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GoopLiNG] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 


o 1320 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to call for 
the adoption of the conference report 
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to accompany H.R. 2742, the Library 
Services and Construction Act Amend- 
ments of 1990. The Library Services 
and Construction Act was the first, 
and continues to be the largest, Feder- 
al program of assistance specifically 
for public libraries. The act is designed 
to assist libraries in extending and im- 
proving services, to provide some sup- 
port for library construction and ren- 
ovation, to promote sharing of re- 
sources among libraries, to improve 
services to native Americans and to 
support library literacy programs. 

It is important to note that while 
this conference agreement makes few 
changes to the existing law, it was 
drafted with the White House Confer- 
ence on Libraries in mind. A portion of 
the funding needed for the 1990 con- 
ference has already been appropriated 
and planning for State and local level 
meetings that will preceed the nation- 
al meeting has already begun. This 
conference process will provide the 
Congress with a comprehensive assess- 
ment of the needs of our Nation's li- 
braries. The recommendations that 
will come from this meeting will serve 
as the basis for the next reauthoriza- 
tion of the LSCA programs in 1994. 

This conference agreement broadens 
the current Library Services and Con- 
struction Act to encourage the use of 
new technologies to improve library 
services, adds additional literacy and 
child-centered activities in title I, and 
includes a variety of technical amend- 
ments to increase flexibility and effi- 
ciency to the programs. It also pro- 
vides public libraries with the opportu- 
nity to become more involved with 
preservation efforts. 

Finally, I note that this conference 
agreement closely reflects the original 
House passed legislation. 

I urge my colleagues to adopt the 
conference report accompanying H.R. 
2742. 

Key FEATURES OF H.R. 2742 LIBRARY 
SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION ACT 
SECTION 2: DEFINITIONS 

This section of the bill updates various 
definitions used in the Act to reflect the 
current state of technologies used in public 
libraries. In addition, this section broadens 
the definition of the term “international” to 
emphasize the ability of public libraries to 
participate in library information networks 
that include both foreign and domestic li- 
braries and information centers. The confer- 
ees note that this is not a change in current 
law. The term “international” was added in 
an effort to encourage libraries to provide 
the public with the broadest range of infor- 
mation services possible. 

SECTION 5: ANTIDISCRIMINATION PROVISION 

This section of the bill requires the State 
Library Administrative Agency to provide 
assurances that libraries receiving funds 
under the LSCA programs do not discrimi- 
nate on the basis of race, religion, age, 
gender, national origin, or a handicapping 
condition in making space available to the 
public for meetings. The Committee recog- 
nizes that State Library Administrative 
Agencies are limited in their ability to regu- 
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late private libraries, therefore the provi- 
sions of this amendment apply only to 
public libraries receiving LSCA funds. 


SECTION 7: MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT 


This section of the bill modifies the 
system of evaluating a state's maintenance 
of effort in supporting public libraries. The 
Committee recognizes the importance of the 
maintenance of effort requirements in lever- 
aging State support for public libraries. 
This modification is designed to preserve 
the maintenance of effort concept while 
also simplifying the reporting requirements 
for States and providing more flexibility in 
allowing States to reallocate funds to sup- 
port new priorities. 


SECTION 18: RESOURCE SHARING 


This section of the bill encourages public 
and school libraries to cooperate in making 
school library resources available to the 
public during periods when school is not in 
session. While this is an allowable activity 
under current law, the Committee is hope- 
ful that by making specific reference to this 
activity, more public libraries will explore 
developing cooperative relationships with 
school libraries such that school library re- 
N will be available to the public year- 
round. 


SECTION 20: MAXIMUM GRANTS UNDER TITLE V 


This section of the bill amends Title V to 
increase the maximum grant size to $35,000 
for 70 percent of the funds and $50,000 for 
30 percent of the funds appropriated under 
this Title. The Committee recognizes the 
significant increase in the cost of purchas- 
ing foreign materials and therefore has in- 
creased the grant size to assist libraries in 
maintaining quality foreign materials collec- 
tions, 


SECTION 21: LIBRARY LITERACY GRANTS 

The Library Literacy Grants program was 
created by the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act Amendments of 1984. (P.L. 98- 
480). Title IV received $4,737,000 in FY1986 
and has been funded at or near its author- 
ized level ever since that time. Reports on 
the program show it to be highly successful. 
In 1986, 217 local public libraries and 22 
state libraries in 46 states were funded. 
These projects reached more than 48,400 
adults. In subsequent years, the program 
has been equally successful. In FY 1989, 531 
applications were received, but only 214 
could be awarded with the $4,370,000 avail- 
able. The Conferees are impressed with the 
record of success that this program has 
achieved in addressing the immense nation- 
al problem of illiteracy. Title VI enables li- 
braries to make their own unique contribu- 
tion to such efforts, in coordination with 
other agencies and organizations. This bill 
increases the grant size under Title VI from 
$25,000 to $35,000. The Conferees hope that 
by raising the grant level some projects may 
be funded that permit the greater use of 
technology such that an even larger number 
of individuals may be reached by this pro- 
gram. 

SECTION 22: TITLE VIII 
Part A—Family Learning Centers 


This section of the bill creates a discre- 
tionary grant program to support Family 
Learning Centers in public libraries. The 
Committee recognizes the important role 
that families play in supporting their chil- 
drens' education. By providing support 
through comprehensive family-oriented li- 
brary services, the Committee hopes to 
strengthen this partnership. 
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Part B—Library Literacy Centers 


This section of the bill creates a discre- 
tionary grant program to establish and sup- 
port library literacy centers throughout the 
country to serve as resources centers for the 
dissemination of literacy materials in order 
to help overcome the high incidence of 
adults with limited literacy skills in the U.S. 
Such centers will provide adults with non- 
threatening opportunities to learn to read 
either at home or in the library. In addition, 
such centers will assist adults with limited 
literacy skills in reaching full employment 
through literacy learning experiences at the 
public library. Funds awarded under this 
program may be used to purchase literacy 
training and resource materials and support 
Staffing and personnel training to provide 
literacy services. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 


Mr. Speaker, I join Chairman WIL- 
LIAMS and the ranking member of the 
Postsecondary Education Subcommit- 
tee, Mr. COLEMAN, in supporting the 
conference report of H.R. 2742, the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act. 
All major items of disagreement be- 
tween the House and Senate versions 
of the LSCA have been resolved, and I 
support the swift adoption of the con- 
ference report on H.R. 2742, under the 
suspension of rules. 


The LSCA is the largest program of 
Federal support to libraries. The 
LSCA is important to Pennsylvania 
and to all of the States, for it is essen- 
tially a State-based program, allowing 
in most cases individual States to de- 
termine both the process and projects 
funded under the act. 

The result has been that States are 
able to tailor-make programs to meet 
local needs and priorities. 

The use of Federal library funds as 
seed money to begin programs has 
been very important to Pennsylvania, 
expanding access to library services, 
particularly in rural areas; leveraging 
local funds for needed library con- 
struction and the installation of com- 
puter technology systems; providing 
increased funding for literary pro- 
grams and particularly for literacy ma- 
terials, in the absence of State fund- 
ing; and creating the authority for 
statewide preservation plans for the 
conservation of library materials. 
Pennsylvania has some of the oldest li- 
braries in the Nation, with some col- 
lections going back almost 250 years, 
and the need for such a preservation 
program has been long felt. 

Further, the amendments to the 
LSCA strengthen the coordination be- 
tween the States and the Department 
of Education, and provide an addition- 
al title for evaluation and assessment 
activities, incorporating one of the 
central recommendations of the ad- 
ministration's own library bill, the Li- 
brary Services and Improvement Act 
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of 1989," which as ranking member, I 
introduced by request. 

The administration's proposals for 
retargeting Federal support for librar- 
ies deserve serious consideration, but I 
join the chairman and the ranking 
member in wishing to await the recom- 
mendations of the White House Con- 
ference of Libraries before making 
basic changes in the federal role in ex- 
panding and improving library serv- 
ices. 

In conclusion, I want to stress that 
the final conference report reflects 
strong bipartisan support for the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act 
amendments, both in the House and in 
the Senate. I would like to express my 
appreciation of the support of the 
Pennsylvania State librarian, Sarah 
Parker, and the other 48,000 librarians 
throughout the Nation, who have en- 
dorsed these amendments through the 
American Library Association. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, | 
am pleased to join Chairman WILLIAMS today 
to support, under suspension of the rules, the 
conference report on H.R. 2742, the Library 
Services and Construction Act Amendments 
of 1990. 

The Library Services and Construction 
Amendments of 1989 have had strong biparti- 
san support. The LSCA Amendments of 1989 
have been supported by the testimony of 
State and local librarians during hearings and 
have been endorsed by the American Library 
Association, representing over 48,000 librar- 
ians throughout the Nation. | would like to 
commend the library community for its support 
and participation in this reauthorization proc- 
ess. 
H.R. 2742 makes technical changes to the 
LSCA, adds a new title IV, for assessment 
and evaluation of current programs, which 
was requested by the administration, and 
adds a new title VIII, for competitive grants for 
family learning centers providing family-orient- 
ed services in each State. Title VIII cannot be 
funded until all other titles have been funded. 

The Library Services and Construction Act 
provides the majority of funds directly to State 
library agencies, which then tailor library pro- 
grams which are responsive to the current, 
local needs of libraries in that State. Addition- 
ally, LSCA leverages State and local funds for 
public libraries, enlarging the impact of feder- 
ally appropriated moneys. 

LSCA funds are critical to the continued ex- 
pansion of access to library materials and 
services, through such programs as resource 
sharing, improved delivery of materials, and 
through expanded services for the elderly and 
visually impaired. 

This legislation will also assist libraries in 
coping with the growing problem of illiteracy in 
American communities. LSCA has provided 
roughly $1.5 million in the last year for grants 
for literacy programs in libraries, for materials, 
for training volunteer tutors, and for the co- 
ordination of literacy activities with other agen- 
cies working to combat illiteracy. 

H.R. 2742, the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act Amendments of 1990, continues 
to provide both State and local librarians with 
the expanded resources and the flexibility to 
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respond to these and other problems, such as 
the preservation of deteriorating library hold- 
ings and materíals. 

| join Chairman WILLIAMS in supporting the 
conference report on H.R. 2742. All items of 
difference between the House and Senate 
versions of the LSCA have been resolved to 
the satisfaction of the conferees, extending 
this Federal support program and the impor- 
tant library services it supports throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. Speaker, ! 
rise in strong support of the conference report 
for the Library Services and Construction Act 
Amendments. 

The conference report includes a more 
modest version of an amendment | offered in 
committee to establish a new title VII under 
LSCA to support family learning centers; $3 
million would be authorized for this new pro- 
gram of competitive grants to local libraries in 
fiscal year 1991 and such sums in the suc- 
ceeding 4 years. 

These grants could be used by libraries to 
initiate, expand, or improve public library serv- 
ices to families. At least 25 percent of the 
funds are to be used for the acquisition of 
new books, and other resources and materials 
for children and their parents, including materi- 
als on child care, child development, and nu- 
trition. Another 10 percent of the funds are to 
be used for the purchase of computer hard- 
ware and software for the use of library pa- 
trons. 

Family learning center grants could also be 
used to support special library services geared 
to families, such as staying open on weekday 
nights, on weekends, and on some holidays to 
enable working parents to use the library with 
their children. Libraries could also establish a 
family library loan program through which fam- 
ilies could borrow sets of books for extended 
periods, and set up other similarly innovative 
family-oriented programs and policies. 

The conference report also includes an 
amendment | offered in committee which 
blocks the Department of Education from con- 
tracting out its research library before October 
1991 to give the General Accounting Office 
and the Congress sufficient time to give this 
issue careful review. The Department's re- 
search library maintains one of the largest and 
most comprehensive education collections in 
the United States, second only to the Colum- 
bia University Teachers College Library. Its 
collection includes the complete archives of 
the Department and rare textbooks and other 
materials dating as far back as the 15th cen- 
tury. 
The research library's impressive and 
unique collection represents over a century of 
hard work. The library began, in fact, with the 
personal collection of the very first Commis- 
sioner of Education. We have an obligation to 
assure that any decisions made about its 
future are made with the same care and con- 
sideration with which it has been administered 
over the past 100 years. 

My amendment would bar the Department 
from proceeding with its current plans to con- 
tract out the library until after GAO has had an 
opportunity to carry out a study of the library's 
operations that is also required by the amend- 
ment. GAO is directed to review three particu- 
lar concerns about the library's operations: 
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First, the value of the library’s unique collec- 
tion to the educational community, historians, 
and others; second, possible alternatives for 
expanding public access to the library's re- 
sources; and third, ways in which current serv- 
ices to Department personnel can be im- 
proved. 

With this information in hand, the Depart- 
ment and the Congress will be in a much 
better position to discuss alternatives for the 
library's future. It is the intention of the Sub- 
committee on Select Education, in particular, 
to review this issue again during our consider- 
ation of legislation to reauthorize the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement in the 
next Congress. 

In other areas, H.R. 2742 makes only 
modest changes in LSCA in the expectation 
that the 1991 White House Conference on Li- 
braries will provide a forum to examine and 
discuss more substantive changes in Federal 
library policy. Librarians and library users in 
every State will have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this process and to help shape Feder- 
al library policy for the next century. 

The conference report does, however, 
make a few important interim changes in 
LSCA which are necessary to help libraries 
cope with urgent problems in the areas of 
technology and preservation which we cannot 
afford to wait until 1994 to address. 

Libraries of every type and size and in every 
part of the country are struggling to keep pace 
with recent rapid advances in information 
technology. With more and more information 
now being made available only through online 
databases, microfilm, compact disks, and in 
other machine-readable formats, keeping up 
with new technology has become essential to 
fulfilling the library's mission. But in era of 
tight operating budgets, few libraries have 
been able to pull together all of the resources 
they need to meet the large capital costs of 
new technology. 

Last year | introduced legislation which 
would establish a new formula grant program 
under LSCA to provide assistance for the pur- 
chase and rental of new information technol- 
ogies and to provide librarians with the train- 
ing they need to use them effectively. | contin- 
ue to believe that this is the kind of approach 
Federal policy will have to take in the future. 

But in the interim H.R. 2742 does include 
new provisions designed to help libraries meet 
their technology needs. It permits State library 
agencies to use their title Il construction 
grants for the purchase, installation, and main- 
tenance of substantial new equipment and in- 
formation technologies. It would be left up to 
the State agency's discretion how much, if 
any, of these funds are used for this purpose. 
As with construction projects, the non-Federal 
match for title Il technology projects would be 
50 percent. In addition, changes have been 
made in title | to permit these basic grant 
funds to be used to pay for staff training and 
other technical assistance libraries may need 
to meet their technology needs. 

H.R. 2742 also includes amendments de- 
signed to assist libraries with the preservation 
of their collections. Experts now estimate that 
up to 80 percent to 90 percent of the books 
and other printed resources on the shelves of 
the Nation's libraries are printed on acidic 
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paper and are thus vulnerable to deterioration 
and disintegration over the next few decades. 
This so-called slow fire in the stacks under- 
mines the very capacity of the library to con- 
tinue to act as the agent for universal, equal 
access to information in our society. We have 
made startling progress in the last 50 years in 
expanding and improving the services of our 
libraries and in making them accessible to un- 
served and underserved populations. Unless 
we act now to address the preservation needs 
of our libraries, we face the prospect of 
seeing all this progress quite literally turn to 
dust. 

H.R. 2742 permits States to use a portion of 
their title Ill resource sharing and cooperation 
grants for preservation activities. With these 
new resources, States can begin to provide 
the practical training in preservation that is 
now needed by so many librarians working in 
the field. Assistance can be provided in evalu- 
ating the conditions of collections in local li- 
braries and guidance offered about how best 
to meet the unique preservation needs of 
each community. Statewide planning can also 
be supported to minimize the waste of scarce 
resources and to assure that libraries’ preser- 
vation efforts are well coordinated. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, | want to com- 
mend Subcommittee Chairman PAT WILLIAMS 
and ranking minority member THOMAS COLE- 
MAN for their hard work on this fine 
legislation.Their willingness to listen to and to 
work closely with librarians and library admin- 
istrators during this reauthorization have won 
them many new friends and admirers in the li- 
brary community. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of the conference report on House Resolution 
2742, the Library Services and Construction 
Act [LSCA]. 

Libraries have long been in the forefront of 
services to the community. Libraries make a 
major contribution to the quality of life for the 
entire family, young and old alike. The pur- 
pose of House Resolution 2742 is to provide 
financial and material assistance to public, 
school and college libraries. When appropri- 
ated, House Resolution 2742 will also keep 
the libraries in the cutting edge of information- 
sharing technology. 

Title |, which authorizes $100 million, is the 
largest Federal assistance program specifical- 
ly for libraries to expand the range of library 
services offered in the States. Title | provides 
funds for innovative services to previously un- 
served or underserved populations such as 
the elderly and the handicapped. 

Under title Il, the conferees agreed to au- 
thorize $55 million for construction to remove 
barriers for access by handicapped persons 
and to accommodate new information technol- 
ogies, and to renovate historic buildings for 
use as public libraries. 

Title Ill of the bill authorizes $35 million for 
inter-library cooperation and resource sharing. 
This has become an increasingly important 
part of the LSCA. Historically, title Ill has au- 
thorized grants to States for interlibrary loan 
programs. Currently, the program is helping 
with new forms of technology such as com- 
puter bibliographic systems that are communi- 
cated through telephone lines. 

In addition to the three main titles LSCA will 
also authorize funds for foreign language ma- 
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terials and library literacy programs. The con- 
ferees also added a new title to provide funds 
for family learning centers. 

The Library Services and Construction Act 
is a successful program that should be reau- 
thorized. The reauthorization of House Reso- 
lution 2742 will help the library system as it 
faces challenges to maintain its high stand- 
ards and meet the increasing needs for library 
services. 

| urge my colleagues to support the confer- 
ence report on House Resolution 2742. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
legislation before us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] that the House suspend the 
rules and agrees to the conference 
report on the bill, H.R. 2742. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5, rule I, and the Chair's 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ing on this motion will be postponed. 


CONCERNING IRANIAN 
PERSECUTION OF THE BAHA'IS 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
8") concerning Iranian persecution of 
the Baha'is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 87 


Whereas in 1982, 1984, and 1988, the Con- 
gress, by concurrent resolution, declared 
that it holds the Government of Iran re- 
sponsible for uphoiding the rights of all its 
nationals, including members of the Baha'i 
Faith, Iran's largest religious minority; 

Whereas in such resolutions and in nu- 
merous other appeals, the Congress con- 
demned the Iranian Government's persecu- 
tion of Baha'is, including the execution of 
more than 200 Baha'is and the imprison- 
ment of additional thousands on account of 
their religious beliefs; 

Whereas the Congress has urged the 
President to work with other governments 
and with the United Nations in support of 
the rights of Iranian Baha'is; 

Whereas recent reports indicate a decline 
in the numbers of Baha'is executed or im- 
prisoned in Iran and the restoration of some 
confiscated business and personal proper- 
ties; and 

Whereas despite such actions affecting in- 
dividual Baha'is, the Government of Iran 
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continues to deny the Baha'i community 
the right to organize, select its leaders, ac- 
quire and maintain places of worship or as- 
sembly, operate religious schools, and con- 
duct other religious activities: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Con- 
gress— 

(1) continues to hold the Government of 
Iran responsible for upholding the rights of 
all its nationals, including Baha'is, in a 
manner consistent with that Government's 
obligations under international law which 
guarantee the civil and political rights of its 
citizens; 

(2) acknowledges reports of recent im- 
provements in the treatment of individual 
Baha'is, including a decline in the number 
of executions and the release of many 
Baha'is imprisoned on religious charges; 

(3) express concern that the Baha'i com- 
munity as a whole remains an oppressed mi- 
nority which is denied legal recognition and 
internationally recognized rights which 
would permit Baha'is to organize, hold prop- 
erty, operate religious schools, and conduct 
the normal activities of a peaceful law-abid- 
ing religious community; 

(4) urges the Government of Iran to 
extend to the Baha'i community the rights 
guaranteed by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and other relevant human 
rights accords, including freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion, education, 
and equal protection of the law; and 

(5) calls upon the President to continue— 

(A) to emphasize the need for improve- 
ments in the Government of Iran’s human 
rights practices, particularly Iran’s treat- 
ment of Baha'is and other religious minori- 
ties, as an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the United States Government’s re- 
lations with the Government of Iran; 

(B) to encourage other governments to 
continue to appeal to the Government of 
Iran concerning the situation of the 
Baha'is; 

(C) to cooperate with other governments 
and international organizations in joint ap- 
peals and to initiate and support actions by 
the United Nations and its agencies to pro- 
mote the protection of the religious rights 
of Baha'is; and 

(D) to provide, and to urge others to pro- 
vide, for refugee and humanitarian assist- 
ance for those Baha'is who flee their home- 
lands on account of religious repression, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, a second is not required on 
this motion, 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
DYMALLY] will be recognized for 20 
minutes and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILMAN] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DYMALLY]. 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to give my whole 
hearted support to House Concurrent 
Resolution 87 which timely concerns 
itself with the continued persecution 
of the Baha'is by the present regime 
in Iran. 

It is important to note that the per- 
secution of this group is unfortunately 
symbolic of the general and pervasive 
atmosphere of repression and persecu- 
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tion that permeate the very social 
fabric of the Iranian society. 

During the latter part of January of 
this year, a special representative of 
the United Nations visited Iran for the 
first time, to investigate human rights 
violations which it had collectively 
condemned by numerous resolutions 
and unsuccessful requests for U.N. 
team visits over the past 8 years. The 
November 1989 U.N. report to the 
General Assembly was particularly 
catalytic in dramatizing with vivid 
cases, the nature and extent of human 
rights violations in Iran. These includ- 
ed summary arrests and imprisonment 
without charges, of thousands of Ira- 
nians with particular emphasis on the 
repressive, dehumanizing and inhu- 
mane treatment of women. 

It was apparent during the visit of 
the U.N. delegation to Iran that, be- 
cause of the enormity of human rights 
violations and the willingness of thou- 
sands of Iranians to risk reprisals and 
to brave the inclement weather to be a 
witness to these atrocities, a week’s 
time frame was most inadequate. For 
example, more than 1,000 families who 
were victims of the Iranian regime, 
staged a sit-in in front of the U.N. 
office to describe their sufferings and 
ordeals to the U.N. delegation, in spite 
of a total news blackout on the U.N. 
delegation's visit, but with the help of 
the widely listened to resistance radio 
and foreign broadcasts. 

As a consequences, in a day and a 
half, 30 of my colleagues joined me in 
requesting an extension of the time 
frame from the U.N. Secretary Gener- 
al. The delegation, for reasons of logis- 
tics had to return after a week but 
plans a followup visit in the very near 
future after it has presented its find- 
ings to the current session of the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission to be fol- 
lowed by a joint resolution. 

State sponsored terrorism, reaf- 
firmed by the continued call for the 
death of British author Rushdie 1 
year after Khomeini's death, is still 
the order of the day in Iran. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
there is growing opposition, internally 
and externally, to the present Iranian 
regime and its inhumane atrocities. 
For example, the 23-nation parliamen- 
tary assembly of the Council of 
Europe has called for the expulsion of 
the present Iranian regime from the 
United Nations and the immediate rec- 
ognition of the Iranian resistance led 
by Massoud Rajavi. This movement is 
gaining more and more adherents and 
increasing as the legitimate represent- 
ative of the Iranian people. A resolu- 
tion by the European Parliament and 
a memorandum signed by me and 185 
of you, my colleagues, takes the same 
position. 

The winds of change taking place in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
and the growing support to the Moja- 
hedin resistance indicate that the time 
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has come for the international com- 
munity to further the isolation and 
eventual fall of the present Iranian 
regime with, among other actions, an 
effective international arms and oil 
boycott. The move toward democracy 
and the justice and human rights in 
Iran will, thereby, be greatly facilitat- 
ed. 
Broad support of this resolution will, 
without question, convey this impor- 
tant message to the world community. 


D 1330 


Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. YATRON], the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Human 
Rights and International Organiza- 
oos of the Committee on Foreign Af- 

TS. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of House Concurrent 
Resolution 87, which has 145 cospon- 
sors. This initiative was approved by 
the Subcommittee on Human Rights 
and International Organizations on 
January 31, and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee on February 6. To facili- 
tate the passage of this resolution, 
which has the support of the adminis- 
tration, Chairman HAMILTON and Con- 
gressman GILMAN of the Subcommit- 
tee on Europe and the Middle East 
waived their jurisdiction. I thank 
them for their support in this effort. 

I want to commend the ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee, 
Congressman BEREUTER, for joining me 
in authoring this resolution. I want to 
also commend Chairman FAscCELL and 
Congressman BROOMFIELD for their 
leadership in bringing this legislation 
to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, House Concurrent Res- 
olution 87 calls upon the President to 
continue to emphasize the need for 
improvement in the Government of 
Iran's human rights record, particular- 
ly its treatment of Baha'is and other 
religious minorities. It asks the Presi- 
dent to cooperate with other govern- 
ments at the United Nations and in 
other joint efforts to protect the reli- 
gious rights of the Baha'is, and to pro- 
vide for humanitarian assistance for 
those Baha'is who flee their home- 
land. 

The Subcommittee on Human 
Rights has held extensive hearings on 
the Baha'is and the Congress has 
passed several resolutions concerning 
Iranian persecution of this religious 
minority. The Baha'is are a gentle and 
peace-loving people, who  espouse 
equality and education. Yet they have 
been the victims of the most severe 
kinds of repression. They have been 
imprisoned, tortured and killed for 
their religious beliefs. Although they 
constitute the largest religious minori- 
ty in Iran, their religion is not recog- 
nized and their places of worship de- 
stroyed. Their marriages are not sanc- 
tioned and their children are denied 
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college education. All opportunities to 
seek redress are closed, and due proc- 
ess rights are not provided. 

The State Department's just-re- 
leased human rights report documents 
ongoing human rights violations 
against the Baha'is which underscores 
the fact that despite the change in 
leadership in Tehran, Iran's human 
rights record continues to be one of 
the worst in the world. 

The resolution is most timely in 
light of the recent U.N. special rappor- 
teur's visit to Iran. Due largely to the 
leadership of the National Spiritual 
Assembly of the Baha'is community of 
the United States, the world communi- 
ty, including the United Nations has 
focused considerable attention on the 
plight of the Baha'is. Although they 
are still subjected to government-spon- 
sored repression, recent efforts by the 
international community, including 
congressional resolutions, have result- 
ed in a reduction of killing of Baha’is. 
However, much more needs to be done 
if the Baha'is are to live free of perse- 
cution. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
passage of the resolution, the recent 
U.N. investigation, and the consider- 
ation of a human rights resolution at 
the current session of the Human 
Rights Commission at Geneva will 
continue to effectively pressure the 
Iranian Government. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I would 
like to insert into the RECORD an ex- 
cerpt of an exchange of views between 
Chairman FaAscELL and Congressman 
LAGOMARSINO from a recent hearing. 
In this colloquy, both our colleagues 
spoke to the importance of congres- 
sional human rights resolutions and 
the positive impact that they have on 
countries in which they are directed. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
resolution. 


EXCERPT OF EXCHANGE OF VIEWS BETWEEN 
CHAIRMAN FASCELL AND CONGRESSMAN La- 
GOMARSINO 


Chairman FascELL. Let the Chair express 
his appreciation to the Chairman of the 
Western Hemisphere Subcommittee, the 
ranking member and the gentleman from 
California for taking this action. 

Expressing the opinion of the Congress 
with regard to the situation in Haiti is abso- 
lutely essential, as it is with the other ac- 
tions that we have taken. 

Some people, unfortunately, still think 
that there is no weight in what we say in 
these resolutions or that in some way it is a 
useless exercise. When the Congress 
through this committee takes action and 
speaks, especially in a unified voice, with 
regard to an action in any country in the 
world, it has great impact, and considerable 
power. It is important for us, as representa- 
tives of the people of this country, to take 
positions after due deliberation and debate. 
People are entitled to know where we stand 
and where this country stands. 

People still argue about sanctions. I do not 
know that history will ever support the idea 
that sanctions are helpful in bringing about 
social or political change. I think they do. 
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But one thing is certainly very clear: that 
we need to speak, whether it is by resolution 
or legislation, with respect to a position 
which we know is morally right. It has tre- 
mendous strength and power in the world, 
even more so than steel. 

So, I am happy to join the gentleman in 
sponsorship of this resolution. 

Mr. Lacomarsino. Mr. Chairman, would 
you yield? 

Chairman 
course. 

Mr. Lacomarsino. I wanted to just com- 
mend you for the statement you have made 
and to say that I think you are absolutely 
right. Every time that I go to a foreign 
country I am absolutely amazed at how 
much the people in that country know 
about what is going on here, whether they 
hear about it on the CNN or it is read. 

Chairman FascELL. They have read these 
resolutions. That is for sure. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. They sure have. 

Chairman FASCELL. Yes. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. And maybe if the gov- 
ernments are not paying attention, the 
people sure are. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to have 
been an original cosponsor of this 
House Concurrent Resolution 87, 
which now has 145 cosponsors. For far 
too long, the Baha'i community in 
Iran has been oppressed by the Gov- 
ernment of Iran. 

We take note of recent progress with 
respect to Iran's treatment of individ- 
ual members of the Baha'i faith, but 
we call upon the Iranian Government 
to institutionalize human rights and 
religious rights for their largest reli- 
gious minority group. 

It is my sincere hope that this con- 
gressional action will inspire the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission, now meet- 
ing in Geneva, to press the Iranian 
Government to abandon, once and for 
all its persecution of these peaceful 
people. 

I noted in today's newspapers that 
the U.N. Human Rights Commission 
rapporteur, assigned to examine the 
human rights situation in Iran, sub- 
mitted what has been called a mildly 
critical report as allegedly part of a 
deal to help secure the release of 17 
Western hostages in Lebanon—includ- 
ing 8 Americans. While I do not take a 
back seat to anyone desiring to obtain 
the release of those hostages, we still 
must not turn a deaf year to the 
human rights plight of an entire 
nation. The international community 
must continue in its position of hold- 
ing Iran accountable for its human 
rights violations, and to continue to 
urge that it make progress in this im- 
portant area. 

Permit me to thank American Baha'i 
spokesman, Prof. Firuz Kazemzadeh, 
for his outstanding articulation of the 
plight of the Baha’is. Let me also 
thank the distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Yatron] of the Subcommittee on 
Human Rights and International Or- 
ganizations, as well as his ranking mi- 
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nority member, the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. BEREUTER], for their 
outstanding work on this critical issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge our colleagues to 
support House Concurrent Resolution 
87 and to once again send a strong 
message to Iran and the Baha'i people 
that we continue to care about the 
human rights situation in Iran, and 
the suffering of the Baha'i people. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PORTER], the cochairman 
of the Human Rights Caucus and an 
initial cosponsor of this measure and a 
longtime fighter for human rights in 
this House. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York for 
yielding this time to me and for his 
leadership in the Congress on all mat- 
ters concerning human rights, as I do 
also thank the gentlemen from Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and California for 
their leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of House Concurrent Resolution 87, 
concerning the continued persecution 
of the Baha'is in Iran. 

As in years past, we are here today 
to send a message to the Government 
of Iran that the fundamental rights of 
the 300,000 members of the Baha'i 
community must be respected. Despite 
the death of Ayatollah Khomeini and 
reports in the Western media that 
overall conditions for human rights in 
Iran have improved recently, the 
Baha'i community continues to be op- 
pressed for being a heresy under Is- 
lamic fundamentalist law. 

Members of the Baha'i faith are a 
peaceful, law-abiding community, not 
a misguided sect seeking to subvert 
the Iranian Government as they have 
been portrayed. Today, they consti- 
tute the largest religious minority in 
Iran. Yet for many long, dark years, 
they have been denied their religious 
rights. They have been denied their 
legal rights as citizens of Iran. They 
have been denied their human rights. 
And in some cases, they have been 
denied their right to life itself. 

Under Ayatollah Khomeini's rule, 
thousands of Iranian Baha'is were im- 
prisoned and many of them were tor- 
tured. Hundreds of thousands were 
denied employment and education. 
And more than 200 Baha’is, including 
women and children, were executed 
solely for their religious beliefs. 

The recently released State Depart- 
ment Report on Human Rights states 
that no Baha'is were executed last 
year, and that the number of Baha’is 
held in prison fell to fewer than 15. 
This is very encouraging news and is a 
testament to the effect that interna- 
tional condemnations have had on the 
Iranian regime. However, Baha’is are 
still not a legally recognized religion in 
Iran and are still imprisoned for their 
religious beliefs, denied the right to 
organize, select their leaders, acquire 
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and maintain places of worship, oper- 
ate religious schools, or conduct reli- 
gious activities. 

Clearly, this is an intolerable situa- 
tion, and we must not allow this sup- 
pression to continue. Instead, we must 
speak out, as we are today, and appeal 
to the nations of the world to con- 
demn this continuing persecution. I 
urge the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission, currently meeting 
in Geneva, to adopt a resolution on 
the condition of human rights in Iran 
with specific focus on the treatment of 
the Baha'i community. 

The concept of religious freedom is a 
principle that all Americans hold dear, 
as do many other nations around the 
world. Unfortunately, Iran does not 
yet adhere to this concept. Only 
through actions by the U.S. Congress, 
the United Nations, and others can we 
hope to help end the continuing perse- 
cution of the Baha'i people and secure 
their right to freedom of worship as 
guaranteed in international law. 
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Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Lantos], a 
leader on human rights issues in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, first, I 
would like to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Human 
Rights Subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. YATRON], for 
his outstanding leadership on all 
human rights issues, and to the rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER], and to 
my friend, the cochairman of the Con- 
gressional Human Rights Caucus, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Porter], 
who has been the leader in this fight 
for human rights for Baha'is. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when there 
are human rights improvements 
throughout the globe, with a few nota- 
ble exceptions, the tragic case of the 
Baha'is stands out as a disgraceful 
spectacle of a peaceful, gentle people 
being persecuted purely for their reli- 
gious faith. 

Although the number of Baha'is 
under active persecution has been 
somewhat reduced during the course 
of 1989, the fact remains that men, 
women, and children of the Baha'i 
faith—for no reason whatever except 
their religious faith—are continuously 
under persecution, discrimination, har- 
assment, and worse in Iran. 

Mr. Speaker, I was particularly 
shocked a few days ago when, in honor 
of the 11th anniversary of the Iranian 
revolution, amnesty was announced 
for all kinds of criminals, but a few 
groups were excluded. Let me tell my 
colleagues who those groups are who 
were excluded. 'Those groups are 
armed robbers, rapists, drug dealers, 
those guilty of multiple burglaries, 
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armed opponents of the government, 
and members of the Baha'i sect. 

The ultimate arrogance of the Irani- 
an regime to lump together drug deal- 
ers, burglars, rapists, with a group of 
individuals whose sole crime it is to 
worship the Almighty in their own 
way tells us volumes about the values 
of the Iranian regime. 

Mr. Speaker, for over a decade we 
have pleaded for equal rights in the 
religious arena for members of the 
Baha'i faith. We are sending word to 
the government in Iran that we will 
not go away. We will continue to raise 
the Baha'i issue year after year after 
year, just as we raised the issue of the 
Soviet dissidents and refuseniks, just 
as we raised the issue of Lech Walesa 
in Poland, just as we raised the issue 
of the distinguished President of 
Czechoslovakia who addressed us as- 
sembled in joint session just a few 
days ago, President Vaclav Havel. Just 
as President Havel got out of jail, just 
as his persecution came to an end be- 
cause of his own courage and because 
men and women in free societies spoke 
out on his behalf, just as Lech Walesa 
stopped being the persecuted trade 
union leader and became the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Polish people who 
was received by the President of the 
United States and addressed a joint 
session of Congress, I look forward to 
the day—not far in the future—when 
the members of the Baha'i faith will 
have their full religious rights re- 
stored to them and they will be accept- 
ed as fully equal members of Iranian 
society. 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, | rise to support 
the measure House Concurrent Resolution 87, 
which expresses the sense of the Congress 
that we are concerned that the Baha'i com- 
munity as a whole remains an oppressed mi- 
nority in Iran, and urges the Government of 
iran to extend considerable human rights to 
members of the Baha'i community. 

The Baha'i people are the largest religious 
minority group in Iran and yet the plight of the 
Baha'is and the atrocities that they have suf- 
fered have gone unrecognized by the Iranian 
Government. Additionally, many Members of 
the House of Representatives have written to 
the Iranian Government asking them to pro- 
vide an account of the Baha'is allegations of 
human rights abuses. Unfortunately, these 
queries have also fallen upon deaf ears since 
|, at least, have yet to receive a substantive 
explanation as to why the Baha'i people have 
had to endure such gruesome hardships. 

The Baha'i are known to be very friendly 
people who stress the importance of not only 
education and equality, but many Baha'is have 
committed themselves to eradicating slavery. 
It has been reported by the special represent- 
ative to the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights that between 1979 and 1985 
there were 7,000 reported executions in Iran. ! 
say reported because only God knows how 
many innocent people died at the hands of 
the secret executions that did not receive cov- 
erage from the Iranian media. 
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In closing, Mr. Speaker, we should not ease 
the pressure on lran's international isolation 
until the latest revolutionary government 
comes clean and accounts for its human 
rights violations against the Baha'is and other 
individuals who may not have agreed with the 
Ayatollah, nor his regime's totalitarian rhetoric. 

Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise in strong support of House Concurrent 
Resolution 87. The Government of Iran's 
treatment of the Baha'is ranks among the 
worst repressions directed at a religious mi- 
nority in history. 

Iran has stripped from the Baha'i faith even 
recognition as a religion. Because the Baha'i 
faith developed as an offshoot of Islam, the 
mullahs declare it to be a heresy and adher- 
ents to be infidels, deprived of any protection 
under the law. Baha'is are barred from public 
employment and their organizations are 
banned. This pacific, law-abiding religious 
community has suffered unspeakable persecu- 
tion from the government, in blatant violation 
of religious rights guaranteed by international 
law. 

Congress has passed resolutions such as 
this three times previously, and they have had 
a positive effect on Iran's behavior. In 1989, 
no Baha'is were executed, and the number of 
Baha'is in prison has dropped to 15. Yet this 
is not nearly enough. The Baha'is should have 
all of their rights restored to them, and | be- 
lieve Congress should continue to speak out 
until this occurs. 

Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, | have 
been aware and involved in congressional ap- 
peals on behalf of religious minorities in Iran 
since the hostage crisis several years ago. | 
would like to express my support again today 
for the Baha'i community in Iran who continue 
to be an oppressed minority. Two hundred 
Baha'is were executed for their religious be- 
liefs since the Islamic regime took over in 
1979. That no Baha'is have been killed since 
1987 attests to the effect that international 
pressure and publicity critical of Iranian human 
rights practices have had. 

Nevertheless, those who practice the Baha'i 
faith in Iran must do so in secrecy; they are 
denied the right to organize or conduct rel- 
gious schools; they are still represseed. ! be- 
lieve that passage of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 87, expressing concern about the 
Baha'is in Iran and urging the Government of 
Iran to extend relevant human rights to mem- 
bers of the Baha'i community will send an im- 
portant message to Iran. If Iran is to return to 
the community of civilized nations, it must be 
willing to respect its own citizens. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 87, a 
resolution that once again will reaffirm our 
support for the Baha'i community in its strug- 
gle to secure basic human rights from the Ira- 
nian Government. 

Since the Iranian revolution of 1979, hun- 
dreds of Baha'is have been executed or im- 
prisoned because of their faith. The recently 
released State Department human rights 
report documents that this repression contin- 
ues. The Iranian Government, in the past year 
has systematically and ruthlessly attempted to 
expunge the practice of the Baha'i faith and 
repress its adherents. 
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However, one thing is clear, the lranian 
Government does respond when the civilized 
world records its outrage at their actions. 

There were no executions of Baha'is last 
year and the number of those imprisoned has 
dropped to below 15. | have no doubt that 
previous condemnations of Iranian actions by 
this House have contributed significantly to 
that decline. 

The United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights will vote on Iran during the coming 
month. It is imperative that we send a signal 
loud and clear that we unreservedly condemn 
Iranian repression of Baha'is and demand that 
the community be granted its basic rights to 
practice freely as guaranteed by international 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, | therefore ask my colleagues 
to join with me in supporting this resolution. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, | strongly support 
House Concurrent Resolution 87, expressing 
our outrage for the continued mistreatment of 
people of the Baha'i faith in Iran. 

People of the Baha'i faith in Iran, that coun- 
try's largest religious minority, are law-abiding 
citizens in Iran as well as the 144 other coun- 
tries and territories in which they live. The 
Baha'i raise their children on principles which 
instill discipline, respect, education, and free- 
dom. They do not engage in public demon- 
strations or in subversive activities against any 
group or government. Iranian Baha'is, in keep- 
ing with Baha'i teachings, do not engage in 
political activity and are committed to obey 
their country's civil law. 

Although the conditions in Iran for the 
Baha'is have improved from extreme persecu- 
tion, they continue to face significant harass- 
ment. For example, the Baha'i faith is still not 
recognized by the Iranian Government; no or- 
ganized Baha'i activity is allowed; no right of 
access to holy places is permitted; and com- 
munity property is confiscated. 

In light of these examples, the Iranian Gov- 
ernment is far from recognizing the fundamen- 
tal principle of religious freedom. This is the 
third resolution the House of Representatives 
has considered on the human rights violations 
of the Baha'i in the past 10 years. | hope that 
passage of this resolution will send a mes- 
sage to the leaders of Iran about the impor- 
tance of human rights. The House of Repre- 
sentatives should continue to denounce the 
actions of the Iranian Government for their 
gross mistreatment of the Baha'is by passing 
this resolution. 

Until the persecution of the Baha'is ends, | 
will oppose any normalization of trade and 
economic relations between lran and the 
United States. We should treat their pistach- 
ios, rugs, and oil the same way they treat the 
peace-loving Baha'is. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to be a cosponsor of this important resolution, 
which refocuses our attention on Iranian 
human rights violations committed against the 
embattled Baha'i religious minority. More than 
200 Iranian Baha'is have been executed since 
the Iranian revolution in 1979, and there has 
been little change in official attitudes toward 
the Baha'i community since the death of Aya- 
tollah Khomeini. Baha'is continue to be perse- 
cuted solely on the basis of their religious be- 
liefs. 
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We are here today to put Tehran on notice 
that the U.S. Congress, as it has in previous 
years, continues to hold the Iranian Govern- 
ment responsible for assuring the basic 
human, civil, and political rights of all of its 
citizens. | welcome some recent reports that 
show some improvement in the treatment of 
Baha’is, including a decline in executions and 
the release of some Baha'is who had been 
imprisoned for religious reasons. 

Yet there can be no doubt that the Baha'i 
community as a whole remains a brutally re- 
pressed minority. The Iranian regime denies 
Baha'is legal recognition and internationally 
recognized rights. By virtue of this repression, 
Baha'is are restricted from organizing, holding 
property, operating religious schools, or en- 
gaging in other activities normally conducted 
by such peaceful and law-abiding religious 
groups. 

Iranian repression of the Baha'is constitutes 
a gross violation of the universal declaration 
of human rights. Iranians should be guaran- 
teed freedom of thought, conscience and reli- 
gion, education, and equal protection of the 
law. The United States Government should 
regard Iran's human rights record as a princi- 
pal factor in our relations with that country, 
and we should work with other governments 
and international organizations in support of 
the human rights of Baha'is and other Iranian 
minorities. In the meantime, we and others 
should continue to provide necessary assist- 
ance to Baha'is fleeing their homeland be- 
cause of religious repression. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 87, a 
resolution introduced by my colleague, Repre- 
sentative YATRON, which condemns the con- 
tinued Iranian persecution of members of the 
Baha'i faith. As an original cosponsor of the 
resolution and a member of the Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus, | strongly support this 
public condemnation of Iranian abuse of 
human rights. 

In the past 8 years, the Iranian Government 
has executed more than 200 Baha'is and im- 
prisoned thousands. It has refused to allow 
the Baha'is, Iran's largest religious minority, 
such basic rights as the election of its leaders, 
the operation of its schools, and the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of its places of worship. 

International pressure on the Iranian Gov- 
ernment may be working. In 1982, 1984, and 
1988, Congress passed resolutions similar to 
the measure we are considering today urging 
the Iranian Government to end the harass- 
ment of the Baha'is. During this same time 
period the lranian Government has scaled 
down its attacks on the peaceful Baha'i com- 
munity. Last year no Baha'is were killed and 
fewer than 15 were imprisoned. 

House Concurrent Resolution 87 declares 
that Iran is responsible for maintaining and 
protecting the human rights of all its citizens 
regardless of their race or religion. Although 
iran has improved its record of human rights 
abuses, this resolution expresses concern that 
Iran continues to deny the Baha'i community 
many of the legal rights required under inter- 
national law. The resolution urges the Presi- 
dent to continue to support and emphasize 
the need for further improvements in Iran's 
human rights record. Finally, the resolution ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that the 
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United States Government should continue to 
provide assistance for Baha'is who leave Iran 
because of religious persecution. 

| have met with members of the Baha'i faith 
of the Miami Valley in my district who have ex- 
pressed to me their concern for the Baha'is of 
Iran. It is tragic that a group of people should 
be forced to suffer the kinds of human rights 
denials that the Baha'is have had to endure. 
That is why | urge you to support House Con- 
current Resolution 87 and vote to send a 
clear message to the Iranian Government that 
we do not approve of their treatment of the 
Baha'is. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of the resolution. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
YATRON] is to be commended for again calling 
to the attention of the Congress the cruel per- 
secution of adherents to the Baha'i faith by 
the Government of Iran. 

Given the sorry record of United States-ira- 
nian relations over the last decade | suspect 
that many in Iran may be tempted to dismiss 
American concerns over the Baha'is as part of 
some nefarious scheme to discredit Iran. That 
is simply not true. | and other Members of 
Congress are here representing the commit- 
ment of the American people to a fundamen- 
tal proposition on which our own country is 
based: freedom of conscience. We are com- 
mitted deeply and irrevocably to the idea that 
each human being has the inherent right to 
judge for himself his own relation to the Al- 
mighty by any name. And we believe with that 
individual human right comes the right to 
those activities of worship and education 
common to all religion. This is not some 
American notion about human rights; it is a 
human right enshrined in the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights and recognized by 
most nations, including the Soviet Union. 

The Baha'i community in the United States 
is small. Of a population of 250 million there 
are only 110,000 Baha'is here. When | first 
heard of the plight of the Baha'is in Iran | 
knew nothing of their religion but study re- 
vealed that their's is a gentle and sincere reli- 
gion asking only to be left alone at peace. 
The widespread support they have gotten in 
Congress stems not from their political 
strength but from the instant response all 
Americans feel for those who suffer simply 
because they have a different religious belief. 

The Government of Iran has done despica- 
ble things to adherents of the Baha’i faith, kill- 
ing even small children. The Government has 
tried to stamp out a religion using every kind 
of trumped up charge imaginable from treason 
to petty crimes. | know that such horror perpe- 
trated in the name of the Iranian people does 
not represent their wishes or the tenets of 
Islam. Yet ultimately it is the Iranian people 
whose silence allows these horrors to contin- 


ue. 

Recently the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission was allowed to have a represent- 
ative visit Iran. At its current meeting in 
Geneva the Commission is scheduled to con- 
sider the human rights situation in Iran. The 
Commission must speak up strongly in con- 
demnation of the Iranian Government's treat- 
ment of the Baha'is. 

| hope that the Iranian authorities will recon- 
sider the case of the Baha'i community in Iran 
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and find as | have that they are a peaceful 
people seeking only to follow their own con- 
Science. Iran must stop killing innocent people 
if it is to regain the respect of the world com- 
munity. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, as 
cosponsor of the resolution, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 87, introduced by my good 
friends, Gus YATRON and DouG BEREUTER, | 
rise today calling for its unanimous approval 
by the House. Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
urges the Government of Iran to guarantee 
the rights of conscience and religion, and 
equal protection of the law, for its Baha's 
community. 

While more than 200 Baha'is were executed 
and many thousands imprisoned during the 
cruel rule of Ayatollah Khomeini, | am encour- 
aged by the report that no executions have 
been recorded since his death. Nonetheless, 
the Baha'is continue to face discrimination, re- 
Strictions, and denials, such as the right to 
select their own leaders, operate religious 
schools, or conduct religious activities. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Government highlight- 
ed the lack of religious tolerance in Iran at the 
United Nations Human Rights Commission on 
February 13. During the debate on religious in- 
tolerance, as congressional representative of 
the U.S. delegation to the United Nations, | 
had the honor of presenting the U.S. state- 
ment on religious intolerance. As noted at that 
time, the Iranian officials maintain their policy 
of restrictions on the Baha'i community. The 
United Nations Human Rights Commission, | 
believe, has a real responsibility to maintain 
the level of concern internationally and pro- 
mote a genuine respect for religious tolerance. 

Iran stands in stark contrast to the positive 
developments which have been seen in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union. While the 
economic and political structural changes 
have not been codified in these countries, the 
religious communities have begun to experi- 
ence much greater freedom. Mr. Speaker, | 
commend the sponsors of this resolution 
today for having introduced this measure so 
that the level of concern is maintained in the 
United States Congress and emphasis is 
given to improvements in human rights prac- 
tices in Iran, such as religious freedom, in 
United States relations with the Government 
of Iran. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, according to 
the State Department human rights report that 
was released last week, Iran continues to be 
a major violator of human rights. The report 
notes that the Islamic government's hold on 
power is achieved through “arrests, summary 
trials and executions, and other forms of in- 
timidation implemented by an extensive inter- 
nal security system." 

It is hard to draw an accurate picture be- 
cause Iran has no procedural safeguards to 
guarantee basic human rights, and because 
the fundamentalist regime has very tight con- 
trol on the flow of information. It is clear, how- 
ever, that tens of thousands have suffered at 
the hands of Iran's revolutionary tribunals. 

Earlier this month, Mr. Speaker, an investi- 
gating team from the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission conducted a brief investi- 
gation of conditions in Iran. It is altogether fit- 
ting, therefore, that this body choose this time 
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to consider House Concurrent Resolution 87, 
concerning Iran's systematic persecution of 
the Baha'i religious sect. 

The Baha'i religion is an offshoot of Islam, 
and is not officially recognized by the Iranian 
Government. Instead, they consider the 
Baha'is to be a misguided and heretical 
sect—something to be stamped out. And over 
the years, the fundamentalist regime in Iran 
has done its very best to do just that. 

Since the 1979 revolution when Khomeini 
came to power, hundreds of Baha'is have 
been executed or imprisoned because of their 
faith. Baha'is have systematically been denied 
the normal benefits of society, such as access 
to education, the right to travel, the ability to 
inherit property, and even—on occasion—the 
right to purchase food. 

This resolution demonstrates the continuing 
commitment of the United States Congress to 
press for respect of religious minorities in Iran. 
Resolutions concerning the Baha'is have been 
passed by both Houses of the Congress in 
1982, 1986, and again in 1988. The resolution 
we are considering today has 139 cospon- 
sors, demonstrating the overwhelming support 
of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, this Member would bring to 
your attention the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. YATRON] whose tireless efforts on the 
behalf of the Baha'is have made this resolu- 
tion possible. | also would like to voice my ap- 
preciation to Chairman HAMILTON of the Sub- 
committee on Europe and the Middle East, 
and ranking member GILMAN of that subcom- 
mittee, for acting in a timely and expeditious 
manner on this important resolution, and for 
the chairman and ranking member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, Mr. FASCELL and Mr. 
BROOMFIELD. Truly, Mr. Speaker, this is a bi- 
partisan effort that enjoys overwhelming sup- 
port. 

As an original cosponsor of this resolution— 
along with Chairman YATRON—this Member 
would urge adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years, the has ex- 
pressed its support of the rights of the follow- 
ers of the Baha'i faith. We have condemned 
the ion that has been inflicted upon 
the Baha'is, and stated that we hold the Gov- 
ernment of Iran responsible for upholding the 
rights of all its nationals, including members of 
the Baha'i faith, Iran's largest religious minori- 


ty. 

There has been limited progress by Iran in 
respecting the rights of individual Baha'is. The 
number of executions and imprisonments of 
Baha'is and the confiscation of their property 
has decreased. 

Yet despite these steps, the persecution of 
Baha'is as a group has not ceased. Through 
House Concurrent Resolution 87, before us 
today, we continue to express our concern re- 
garding the persecution of these people. The 
resolution recognizes the progress that has 
been made. However, it also points to the 
need for continued work in support of the uni- 
versally recognized human rights of the 
Baha'is and all people. The resolution urges 
further progress by Iran that would allow the 
Baha'is to organize, hold property, operate re- 
ligious schools, and conduct the normal activi- 
ties of a peaceful law-abiding religious com- 
munity. 
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Mr. Speaker, | wish to congratulate Con- 
gressmen YATRON and BEREUTER for their 
leadership in this matter. Their persistence 
has helped make possible progress that has 
been made so far. | also wish to congratulate 
our chairman, Congressman FASCELL, for 
bringing this resolution before us today. 

As a cosponsor of this resolution, | urge our 
colleagues to support House Concurrent Res- 
olution 87 and to continue to send an impor- 
tant dual message of support to the people of 
the Baha'i faith, and accountability to the Gov- 
ernment of Iran. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor 
of House Concurrent Resolution 87, | urge my 
colleagues to support this resolution. The res- 
olution expresses the sense of Congress that 
the Government of Iran extend to the mem- 
bers of the Baha'i community, the largest reli- 
gious minority within Iran, the human rights to 
which all human beings are entitled. The reso- 
lution also urges the President to support the 
plight of the Baha'is through cooperation with 
other governments and the United Nations. 
We must support this resolution and show that 
we will not stand and watch as a foreign gov- 
ernment abuses its citizens. 

The Baha'i vision is one in which no religion 
is preeminent; no one religion can call itself 
the one true faith, for each religion is a facet 
of what can be called the truth. This view has 
placed the Baha’is at odds with much of the 
Islamic community. This conflict has been ex- 
emplified by the persecution of Baha'is by the 
Government of Iran. There are 300,000 
Baha'is in Iran, and since the fall of the Shah 
in 1979, they have borne the brunt of Iranian 
religious fervor. More than 200 Baha'is have 
been executed. By 1982 all Baha'i students 
had been expelled from lranian universities. 
Some believers were even forced to repay 
salaries and pensions earned under the earlier 
regime. This pattern of persecution was en- 
demic during the early years of the Khomeini 
government. 

Recently, conditions for the Baha'is have 
improved slightly. No Baha'is have been exe- 
cuted since 1987, and fewer than 20 Baha'is 
remain in prison. The Baha'is can now also 
reapply for school. Although persecution has 
not been so consistent in recent years, the 
Baha'is still experience discrimination. 

The internationally community has consist- 
ently addressed the plight of the Baha'is 
through the United Nations. Between 1985 
and 1988 the United Nations adopted four 
resolutions specifically mentioning the Baha'is 
and condemning Iran's human rights record. 
For each of the last 8 years, the United Na- 
tions Commission on Human Rights and the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council 
have adopted resolutions concerning lran's 
human rights record. 

The Congress has also made a concerted 
effort to address Iranian abuse of the Baha'is. 
Congress adopted concurrent resolutions per- 
taining to Iranian human rights abuses and the 
Baha'is in 1982, 1984, and 1988. In addition, 
the Reagan administration repeatedly ex- 
pressed support for the Baha'is, and | hope 
that the Bush administration will, upon pas- 
sage of this resolution, continue our historical 
support for the Baha'is. 

We tend to forget that Iran is not a homoge- 
nous country, that there are minority popula- 
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tions within the country that are as dissatisfied 
with the current government as the interna- 
tional community. We rightly concentrate on 
the connection between Iran and international 
terrorism, for Iranian controlled terrorist orga- 
nizations such as Hezbollah control the lives 
of America hostages. But we must also re- 
member the Baha'is, for the Iranian Govern- 
ment's atrocious foreign policy is only an ex- 
tension of its domestic policy, a domestic 
policy which justifies persecution of minority 
populations based on religious differences. 

A recent report by Mr. Reynaldo Galindo- 
Pohl, the United Nations Special Rapporteur 
for Human Rights in Iran, supports the pur- 
pose of this resolution. All religious shrines 
and many properties remain confiscated. In 
addition, Baha'is are rarely admitted to univer- 
sities. It is still illegal to practice the Baha'is 
faith, for the Zoroastrian, Christian, and 
Jewish faiths are the only constitutionally rec- 
ognized religious minorities. In his report the 
special rapporteur did state that the situation 
for the Baha'is was approaching de facto tol- 
erance; he added, however, that continued 
monitoring was necessary due to past and 
current discrimination against the Baha'is. 

Again, | urge my colleagues to support this 
resolution. The Iranian Government must 
know that the Government of the United 
States has not forgotten the Baha'is. The 
commitment that this resolution demonstrates 
is simple and thorough; the United States is 
committed to human rights, and the status of 
the Baha'is is no exception. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, according to 
the State Department Human Rights Report 
that was released last week, Iran continues to 
be a major violator of human rights. The 
report notes that the Islamic government's 
hold on power is achieved through "arrests, 
summary trials and executions, and other 
forms of intimidation implemented by an ex- 
tensive internal security system." 

It is hard to draw an accurate picture be- 
cause Iran has no procedural safeguards to 
guarantee basic human rights, and because 
the fundamentalist regime has very tight con- 
trol on the flow of information. It is clear, how- 
ever, that tens of thousands have suffered at 
the hands of Iran's revolutionary tribunals. 

Earlier this month, Mr. Speaker, an investi- 
gating team from the U.N. Human Rights 
Commission conducted a brief investigation of 
conditions in Iran. It is altogether fitting, there- 
fore, that this body choose this time to consid- 
er House Concurrent Resolution 87, concern- 
ing Iran's systematic persecution of the Baha'i 
religious sect. 

The Baha'i religion is an offshoot of Islam, 
and is not officially recognized by the Iranian 
Government. Instead, they consider the 
Baha'is to be a misguided and heretical 
sect—something to be stamped out. And over 
the years, the fundamentalist regime in Iran 
has done its very best to do just that. 

Since the 1979 revolution when Khomeini 
came to power, hundreds of Baha'is have 
been executed or imprisoned because of their 
faith. Baha’is have systematically been denied 
the normal benefits of society, such as access 
to education, the right to travel, the ability to 
inherit property, and even on occasion the 
right to purchase food. 
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This resolution demonstrates the continuing 
commitment of the U.S, Congress to press for 
respect of religious minorities in Iran. Resolu- 
tions concerning the Baha'is have been 
passed by both Houses of the Congress in 
1982, 1986, and again in 1988. The resolution 
we are considering today has 139 cospon- 
sors, demonstrating the overwhelming support 
of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, this member would bring to 
your attention the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. YATRON] whose tireless efforts on the 
behalf of the Baha'i have made this resolution 
possible. | also would like to voice my appre- 
ciation to Chairman LEE HAMILTON of the Sub- 
committee on Europe and the Middle East, 
and ranking member GILMAN of that subcom- 
mittee, for acting in a timely and expeditious 
manner on this important resolution, and for 
the distinguished chairman and ranking 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. 
FASCELL and Mr. BROOMFIELD. Truly, Mr. 
Speaker, this is a bipartisan effort that enjoys 
overwhelming support. 

As an original cosponsor of this resolution, 
along with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Chairman YATRON, this Member would urge 
adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLI) The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DvMarLvy] that the 
House suspend the rules and agree to 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 87). 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I and the 
Chair's prior announcement, further 
proceedings on this question will be 
postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
House Concurrent Resolution 87, the 
concurrent resolution just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday due to a visit by Vice Presi- 
dent Dan QuavLE to my district I was 
unable to be in Washington and, 
therefore, was unable to vote on 
House Concurrent Resolution 87, the 
resolution concerning Iranian persecu- 
tion of the Baha'is, and the conference 
report to H.R. 2742, the bill to extend 
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and amend the Library Services and 
Construction Act. 

For the Recorp, I would have voted 
"Aye" on both measures. I am a co- 
sponsor of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 87 and supported the resolution 
during its consideration by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, of which I 
am a senior member. Last September 
12, 1989, I supported H.R. 2742 when 
it was before the full House. 

I am encouraged that both measures 
passed the House with overwhelming 
majorities. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, | regret that | 
was unable to vote on two bills passed under 
Suspension of the Rules on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 27. | was in a meeting on the Senate side 
of the Capitol and due to mechanical failure of 
my personal address system, | did not vote on 
the bills H.R. 2742 and House Concurrent 
Resolution 87. However, if | had been in the 
Chamber at the time of the vote | would have 
voted “aye” on both pieces of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, | wanted to let my constituents 
know through the use of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of why | was unable to vote on these 
bills. | appreciate the unity to include 
my remarks at this time. 


ANIMAL DISEASE CONTROL 
CO-OPERATION ACT OF 
1947 AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 4010) to provide the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture authority regarding 
the sale of sterile screwworms. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 4010 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of February 28, 1947 (61 Stat. 7; 21 
U.S.C. 114b et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in the first section— 

(A) by inserting at the beginning “SECTION 
1. COOPERATION IN ANIMAL DISEASE CON- 
TROL.—", and 

(B) by striking 'screw-worm" and insert- 
ing ‘‘screwworm”; 

(2) in section 2 by inserting after Sec. 2.” 
the heading “Use or FUNDS.—"; 

(3) by inserting after section 2 the follow- 
ing: 
“Sec. 3. SALE oF STERILE SCREWWORMS.— 
(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 1, 
the Secretary of Agriculture may, independ- 
ently or in cooperation with any foreign 
government or any international organiza- 
tion or association, produce and sell sterile 
screwworms to any foreign government or 
to any international organization or associa- 
tion, if the Secretary determines that the 
protection of livestock and related indus- 
tries of the United States will not be ad- 
versely affected by such production and 
sale. 

(b) TERMS or SaLE.—The Secretary may 
provide for the sale of screwworms under 
subsection (a) under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary considers appropriate. 

"(c) DEPOSIT OF PROCEEDS.—(1) INDEPEND- 
ENT SaLes.—If the Secretary independently 
produces and sells screwworms under sub- 
section (a), the proceeds of such sales shall 
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be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States and be credited to the appropriation 
from which the operating expenses of the 
facility producing the screwworms have 
been paid. 

“(2) COOPERATIVE SaLes,—If the Secretary 
produces and sells screwworms in coopera- 
tion with a foreign government or an inter- 
national organization or association, the 
proceeds of such sale shall be divided be- 
tween the United States and such govern- 
ment, organization, or association, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and the United 
States portion of such proceeds shall be de- 
posited into the Treasury of the United 
States and be credited to the appropriation 
from which the operating expenses of the 
facility producing the screwworms have 
been paid.“ 

(4) in section 4 by inserting after “Sec. 4." 
the heading “AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—"'; 

(5) in section 5 by inserting after “Sec. 5." 
the heading “COOPERATION WITH PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE ENTITIES.—’’; and 

(6) by adding at the end the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 6. SHORT TrTLE.—This Act may be re- 
ferred to as the ‘Animal Disease Control Co- 
operation Act of 1947’.”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE 
LA GARZA] will be recognized for 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. EMERSON] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA]. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the name 
screwworm might entice someone to 
ask what this program is and what it is 
we do. I think probably a short expla- 
nation is in order. 

The screwworm eradication program 
is perhaps the most successful pro- 
gram ever ventured into in a scientific 
way by the Federal Government of 
the United States. It is cost effective, 
and it exercised the first peaceful use 
of radiation in the world in the field of 
agriculture. This is one of those pro- 
grams where a certain periodical 
might point their finger at Congress, 
but, yes, this program has been so suc- 
cessful. 

The screwworm is a fly. It is a pest 
which had inhabited most of the 
Southwestern United States. As an ex- 
ample, there were about 16 million re- 
corded cases in Texas in 1 year of 
screwworm infestation, then it came 
down to 2 or 3 by the middle seven- 
ties—now it’s usually zero. 

What happens is that if there is any 
open wound, the fly lays its eggs in 
the open wound. It caused extensive 
damage to the cattle industry, to wild- 
life, and even to humans, I might men- 
tion that during the recent Panama 
exercise, one of our soldiers wounded 
there was found to have larvae of the 
screwworm fly. 
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It was one of the momentous occa- 
sions of history when scientists, Drs. 
Knipling and Bushland, one with the 
use of radiation, the other with the 
procreation of the fly, began their ef- 
forts to combat the screwworm. 
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Yes, I say to this periodical that 
often points a finger at us, it started 
with research on the sexual capacities 
of a fly. And it has saved untold mil- 
lions of dollars and problems through- 
out the United States. 

We have eradicated the fly from the 
United States. We have it almost out 
of Mexico. We are now going into Cen- 
tral America. 

Wnhat happens is you grow from the 
eggs of the fly the pupa, which is the 
worm. Then the male fly by radiation 
is sterilized. Then they are set loose in 
a specific geographic area. 

Since it has been sterilized, it cannot 
reproduce. Therefore, eventually you 
eradicate the fly from a specific area. 

I annually recommend Drs. Knipling 
and Bushland for the Nobel Peace 
Prize. Certainly there are no more 
meritorious actions in the useful ex- 
ploitation of radiation than the peace- 
ful purpose of eradicating this pest 
that affects livestock and humans. 

I think it is noteworthy that these 
two gentleman are still alive. I visit 
with them periodically. The small lab- 
oratory outside of Kerrville, TX, 
where they initiated their studies is 
now named after them, the Knipling- 
Bushland Research Laboratory. 

Mr. Speaker, that is a brief history 
of where this problem comes from. 
What we are trying to do here in this 
legislation is allow flies to be sold to 
other countries. We now find this is 
limited to the Western Hemisphere. 
What this legislation does is allow the 
Department of Agriculture, APHIS, 
the agency which handles this pro- 
gram, to sell the flies anywhere in the 
world at a price. The income from the 
sale of the flies will come back to the 
program so it can be regenerated into 
the program. 

I cannot say enough about the 
peaceful use of radiation. I would 
rather that we had done more of that 
than put it in missiles and rockets. It 
has been very successful. 

The plant is low in capacity at this 
point, but it can fulfill the capacity 
needed, 

I might mention that we have a simi- 
lar problem with the medfly, the Med- 
iterranean fruitfly, that also causes 
tremendous damage to the fruit and 
vegetable industry. What this legisla- 
tion does is allow the Department of 
Agriculture to sell the sterile screw- 
worm fly to whoever may need them 
in their particular country for a price 
to be directed back into the program. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill authorizes the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture [USDA], either inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with other coun- 
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tries or international organizations or associa- 
tions, to produce and sell sterile screwworm 
flies to other countries or international organi- 
zations. 

As those familiar with the livestock industry 
know, the screwworm fly is a flesh-feeding 
parasite that attacks warmblooded animals 
and humans. The pest can be a serious threat 
to livestock production and even human 
health wherever it becomes established. 

Fortunately, through an intensive coopera- 
tive effort by the Federal Government and 
U.S. livestock producers, the screwworm was 
declared eradicated from the United States by 
1982. Without our vigilance, the USDA esti- 
mates the screwworm could today be causing 
350 million dollars’ worth of damage to our 
domestic livestock industry. We have now 
moved the screwworm battleground south of 
the United States border, in Mexico and sev- 
eral Central American nations. 

Part of the aggressive eradication program 
south of the border involves a form of biologi- 
cal pest contro the release of sterile screw- 
worm flies which mate with the existing screw- 
worm flies, but product no offspring. Conse- 
quently, the population of flies diminishes and 
eventually disappears altogether. 

The only facility in the world which currently 
produces sterile screwworm flies is operated 
by the joint United States-Mexico Commission 
on Screwworm Eradication based in Tuxtla 
Gutierrez, Mexico. This facility was founded in 
1976 and is operated jointly by the USDA and 
Mexico's Secretariat of Agriculture. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has informed 
Congress that screwworms were found in 
North Africa last year, the first such detection 
of the pest outside the Western Hemisphere. 
The spread of screwworms to the African 
Continent is of great concern because of its 
potential impact on animal disease control ef- 
forts and public health. 

H.R. 4010 would provide the necessary au- 
thority for the USDA, or the USDA working 
through the Commission, to sell sterile flies to 
the Food and Agricultural Organization [FAO] 
of the United Nations to help combat the pest 
in North Africa. 

To ensure U.S. taxpayers are not further 
burdened by the costs associated with eradi- 
cating the screwworm, this bill directs that the 
proceeds attributable to the United States of 
any sale of sterile screwworms be deposited 
in the U.S. Treasury and used to offset the ex- 
penses of operating the sterile screwworm- 
rearing facility. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an element of urgency 
to the need for action on this bill. 

In order to most effectively combat the 
screwworm infestation in North Africa, the 
FAO should act rapidly before the dry season 
ends. Previous research in Texas and Mexico 
has shown that eradication efforts are more 
successful during the dry season than during 
the more wet and humid season. 

H.R. 4010 would allow FAO eradication ef- 
forts to be successfully conducted and protect 
the people and food supply of the African 
Continent. 

As the custodians of technology to combat 
this pest and as Americans deeply concerned 
about the quality of life throughout the world, ! 
urge my colleagues to support this measure. 
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Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I might consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
bill before the House of Representa- 
tives today, H.R. 4010, a bill that pro- 
vides the Secretary of Agriculture 
with the authority to sell sterile flies 
to foreign countries or international 
organizations for use in the biological 
control of screwworm infestations. I 
particularly would like to thank the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. DE LA 
Garza, for his prompt attention to this 
measure. He and I know that the 
screwworm is a pest that presents a se- 
rious threat to livestock production, as 
well as serious public health impacts. 

Screwworm infestations were eradi- 
cated from the United States in 1982 
and in recent years millions of dollars 
have been spent in eradicating this 
pest in Mexico and Panama. Part of 
the eradication program involves re- 
leasing sterile flies in the infested 
areas. Recently, these pests were 
found in North Africa, the first detec- 
tion of screwworm outside of the 
Western Hemisphere. The presence of 
these pests cause considerable concern 
because of the potential for it to be 
spread to European countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean Sea and 
eventually into central Africa. 

If allowed to spread, the screwworm 
can become the most devastating live- 
stock and wildlife pest in Africa. The 
effect on human health would be con- 
siderable, particularly in the countries 
where drought and famine have al- 
ready weakened the people. The 
threat posed by this pest is not limited 
to this region alone. The constant 
movement of people and goods 
throughout the world can lead to the 
introduction of screwworm into any 
country. 

H.R. 4010 allows the Secretary, inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with a for- 
eign government or an international 
organization, to produce and to sell 
sterile screwworm to any country in 
the world for use in eradicating such 
infestations. The bill also provides the 
Secretary with the authority to depos- 
it the proceeds of the sales attributa- 
ble to the United States to the appro- 
priation for the facility that produced 
the screwworm. 

The administration has no objection 
to this bill and I urge my colleagues to 
support H.R. 4010. I thank the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
support of H.R. 4010, which gives the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture authority, independently or 
in cooperation with the government of any 
country of the world, to produce and sell ster- 
ile screwworms to the government of any 
country of the world and to any international 
organization or association. 

| would like to commend in particular the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, Mr. 
DE LA GARZA, and the vice chairman of the 
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Select Committee on Hunger, Mr. EMERSON, 
for leading this important effort. 

United States assistance in the international 
screwworm eradification effort is needed to 
combat the recent outbreak of the screwworm 
fly in northern Africa. Because screwworm 
larvae are fatal to humans and livestock, this 
outbreak presents a real threat to many of our 
allies including Israel and Egypt, and could po- 
tentially have devastating effects on the 
people, economies, and wildlife of Africa. 

The only way to stop the infestation is to in- 
terrupt the breeding cycle by saturating an af- 
flicted area with sterile flies. The U.N. Food 
and Agriculture Organization is currently co- 
ordinating the effort to eradicate the fly from 
Libya, where it was introduced through infest- 
ed livestock from the Western Hemisphere. | 
believe it is important that the United States 
assist this important international organization 
in this humanitarian effort. 

Attempts at screwworm eradication have 
been immensely successful in this hemi- 
sphere. Current U.S. law prohibits the export 
of sterile screwworm flies outside the Western 
Hemisphere. We can prevent tragedy in Africa 
by making this appropriate technology avail- 
able. It will save lives. 

| urge all Members to suppport this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLr). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. DE LA Garza] that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, H.R. 4010. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on H.R. 4010, the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


REGARDING MARION LAKE IN 
MARION, KS 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the Senate bill (S. 1016) to change the 


name of Marion Lake," located 
northwest of Marion, KS, to “Marion 
Reservoir.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


S. 1016 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
lake located northwest of the City. of 
Marion, Kansas, commonly known as 
“Marion Lake", and adopted and authorized 
in Public Law 81-516, shall hereafter be 
known and designated as Marion Reser- 
voir". Any reference to such lake in a law, 
map, regulation, document, record or other 
paper of the United States shall be deemed 
to be a reference to Marion Reservoir". 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
ANDERSON] will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 1016, as passed by 
the Senate, would alleviate a problem 
of local confusion in the area of 
Marion, KS. Currently, there are two 
lakes in the area of Marion, KS, which 
hold the name of Marion. This bill 
would change the name of one of 
those lakes to Marion Reservoir. 

This project was authorized by the 
Congress for flood control, water 
supply, and other conservation uses by 
the Flood Control Act of 1950. Since 
the project was placed in full flood 
control operation in February 1968, it 
has prevented over $36 million in flood 
damages. 

I would also like to commend the 
gentleman from Kansas, Congressman 
WHITTAKER, for his fine work on this 
legislation. My best wishes go to him 
and his family as he looks forward to 
his retirement from Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this bill. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today in support of S. 
1016, a bill to change the name of 
Marion Lake to Marion Reservoir. The 
bil is the Senate companion to H.R. 
2434, introduced by the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wurr- 
TAKER] who will be retiring at the end 
of this Congress. 

The reason we are bringing up the 
Senate version of this bill today in lieu 
of the House version, is that there was 
a slight technical error in the original 
bill that was amended by the Senate. 

Marion Lake is located northwest of 
the city of Marion, KS. It is my under- 
standing that quite a bit of confusion 
has arisen due to the fact that there 
exists another lake in that area with 
the same name of Marion. 

By renaming the northwest lake 
"Marion Reservoir," this bil should 
clear up the confusion between the 
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two lakes and make things easier for 
— residents and visitors of Marion, 


1 urge my collegues to support it. 
1400 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
WHITTAKER]. 

Mr. WHITTAKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to personally thank the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ANDERSON] 
as well as the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] for their co- 
operative efforts to address this dilem- 
ma that we have had for some time, I 
thank them for their expeditious han- 
dling of this matter. It is genuinely ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of S. 
1016, which would rename the lake lo- 
cated northwest of the city of Marion, 
KS, as Marion Reservoir. 

At present, there are two bodies of 
water in Marion County, KS, within 
10 miles of each other, each with the 
name Marion Lake. This measure 
would end a great deal of confusion 
that has been caused by the two lakes 
sharing the same name. 

The cities of Marion and Hillsboro, 
the Marion Economic Development 
Council, the Marion Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Marion County Com- 
mission all are in support of this meas- 
ure. 

I urge the passage of S. 1016. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time, and I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLr. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ANDERSON] that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
Senate bill, S. 1016. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the 
Senate bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to revise 
and extend their remarks on the 
Senate bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


ACCEPTANCE OF A STATUE OF 
PHILO T. FARNSWORTH 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and agree to the 
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concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
226) providing for acceptance of a 
statue of a statue of Philo T. Farns- 
worth, presented by the State of Utah, 
for placement in National Statuary 
Hall, and for other purposes. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H. Con. RES. 226 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring/, That (a) the statue 
of Philo T. Farnsworth (the father of televi- 
sion), furnished by the State of Utah for 
placement in National Statuary Hall in ac- 
cordance with section 1814 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (40 U.S.C. 
187), is accepted in the name of the United 
States, and the thanks of the Congress are 
tendered to the State of Utah for providing 
this commemoration of one of its most emi- 
nent personages. 

(b) The State of Utah is authorized to use 
the rotunda of the Capitol on May 2, 1990, 
at 11:00 o'clock, ante meridiem, for a presen- 
tation ceremony for the statue. The Archi- 
tect of the Capitol and the Capitol Police 
Board shall take such action as may be nec- 
essary with respect to physical preparations 
and security for the ceremony, 

(c) The statue shall be displayed in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol for a period of not 
more than six months, after which period 
the statue shall be moved to its permanent 
location in National Statuary Hall. 

Sec. 2. The transcript of proceedings of 
the ceremony shall be printed, under the di- 
rection of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary, as a House document, with illustra- 
tions and suitable binding. In addition to 
the usual number, there shall be printed 
6,555 copies of the document, of which 450 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, 105 copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate, 3,500 copies shall be for 
the use of the Representatives from Utah, 
and 2,500 copies shall be for the use of the 
Senators from Utah. 

Sec. 3. The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall transmit a copy of this con- 
current resolution to the Governor of Utah. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLAY] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. GiLLMOR] will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLAY]. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Concurrent Res- 
olution 226 authorizes that the statue 
of Philo T. Farnsworth be placed in 
the National Statuary Hall. 

Mr. Farnsworth, known as “the 
father of television” invented the first 
all-electronic television system. During 
his lifetime, he held patents to ap- 
proximately 100 inventions, and aided 
in the development of such devices as 
radar, infrared lights, the electron mi- 
croscope, and the baby incubator. Be- 
cause of his dedication to the improve- 
ment of our society, the State of Utah 
wishes to display a statue of Philo T. 
Farnsworth in the U.S. Capitol. 

Current legislation provides for the 
placement of two such statues into the 
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National Statuary Hall by each State 
of the United States. Currently, there 
is but one statue from the State of 
Utah on display in the National Statu- 
ary Hall. 

The bill also authorizes the State of 
Utah to use the rotunda of the Capitol 
on May 2, 1990, at 11 o’clock, for a 
presentation ceremony for the statue. 

The statue shall be displayed in the 
rotunda of the Capitol for a period of 
not more than 6 months, after which 
period the statue shall be moved to its 
permanent location in the National 
Statuary Hall. 

The transcript of proceedings of the 
ceremony shall be printed, under the 
direction of the Joint Committee on 
the Library, as a House document, 
with illustrations and suitable binding. 

We have all benefited from Farns- 
worth's contributions to modern tech- 
nology. His research helped to make 
the  astronomical telescope 50,000 
times more powerful and millions of 
Americans saw the first Moon walk be- 
cause Farnsworth's image dissector 
sent back pictures of the historical 
event. Thus, special thanks from the 
Congress should be tendered to the 
State of Utah for providing this com- 
memoration of Philo T. Farnsworth. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 226 
which authorizes the acceptance of a 
statue of Philo T. Farnsworth for per- 
manent placement in Statuary Hall, 
and also the use of the rotunda of the 
Capitol for a presentation ceremony of 
the statue on May 2, 1990. 

As Members know, each State is al- 
lowed to present two statues for place- 
ment in Statuary Hall, and the State 
of Utah has chosen the statue of Dr. 
Farnsworth to be its second gift for 
the Hall. 

Dr. Farnsworth’s accomplishments 
were vast. In addition to being consid- 
ered the father of television, he is the 
creator of many ingenious and useful 
technological innovations, including 
radar and baby incubators. 

Mr. Speaker, there are few people 
that pass on this Earth who have the 
opportunity to leave behind them 
from the ferility of their brainpower 
so many thing so useful to mankind as 
Dr. Farnsworth, and I think it is only 
fitting that he be honored by the 
State of Utah and by the U.S. Con- 
gress, and I would urge my colleagues 
to support the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. NIELSON]. 

Mr. NIELSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the State of Utah has chosen to honor 
Philo T. Farnsworth by placing his 
likeness in the National Statuary Hall. 
A dedication ceremony is to be held on 
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Wednesday, May 2, 1990 in the Capitol 
rotunda to which all Members are in- 
vited. 

Philo T. Farnsworth, the father of 
television, well represents the pioneer- 
ing spirit of Utah and its rich heritage. 
While growing up, Philo was an out- 
standing student with the vision to 
create many useful things. During his 
high school years, he perceived the 
concept of radio transmission of 
moving pictures what we now know as 
television. Television has had a pro- 
found effect on the world in virtually 
every sphere: Entertainment, educa- 
tion, and information. No doubt it has 
had a significant effect on the changes 
we are seeing in the world today. Dr. 
Farnsworth’s impact was not only felt 
in television, but also in the develop- 
ment of radar, computers, infrared 
night lights, baby incubators, and the 
gastroscope. He was also a member of 
the first committee of the Federal 
Communications Commission to estab- 
lish television reception standards. 

Clearly, Philo T. Farnsworth is an 
outstanding choice to represent the 
people of Utah. He was an inventor 
with the vision to help humanity 
through invention and advanced tech- 
nologies. I urge your support of House 
Concurrent Resolution 226 which will 
provide for acceptance of the Philo T. 
Farnsworth statue for placement in 
the National Statuary Hall. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to ask support for House Concur- 
rent Resolution 226, a bill establishing 
the procedure for presentation of a 
second statue from the people of my 
State of Utah to the people of the 
United States of America. The first 
statue from Utah, currently in Statu- 
ary Hall is that of Brigham Young, 
“the Great Colonizer.“ 

This second statue depicts Utahan, 
Philo T. Farnsworth, best known as 
the father of television. More precise- 
ly, Mr. Farnsworth invented the image 
dissector which, along with his devel- 
opment of the cathode ray tube, led to 
the development of the television 
camera and viewing set. 

Granted, there is not a united opin- 
ion as to whether all that has been 
done with Mr. Farnsworth’s invention 
has been for the good, but most of us 
are in agreement that the impact of it 
has been phenomenal. May I note that 
our debate here in the House is being 
beamed to homes throughout the 
world, thanks to Philo T. Farnsworth. 

But, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Farnsworth 
was not a one invention wonder. His 
ingenuity brought us such divergent 
creations as the radar, the electron mi- 
croscope, and the incubator for new- 
born babies. He also pioneered re- 
search into the peaceful uses of nucle- 
ar fission and helped make greater 
strides possible in the development of 
the astroradio telescope. 
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Philo T. Farnsworth’s work has ex- 
panded four frontiers and brought the 
wonder of our planet into our homes. 
He has also brought us images of plan- 
ets beyond the world. His inventions 
insure our jets fly safely, our children 
grow strong, and our peace is pre- 
served. Indeed, the favorable effects of 
his inventions have no limits since 
they are being applied in greater and 
greater measure to our daily lives. 

Mr. Speaker, while Philo T. Farns- 
worth is truly a giant among inven- 
tors, the people of Utah are offering a 
life-size statue of him in their National 
Capital, and hope that permission will 
be granted for suitable ceremonies 
commemorating its placement in the 
Nation's Capitol. 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 226 
authorizing the placement of statue of Philo T. 
Farnsworth in Statuary Hall. 

The Subcommittee on Procurement and 
Printing, in conjunction with the Subcommittee 
on Libraries and Memorials, is pleased to 
have been of assistance in facilitating the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

We are pleased to have been a part of 
Utah's endeavor to honor the inventor of tele- 
vision with a statue placed in the U.S. Capitol. 
Television has played a tremendous role in 
the lives of Americans. Because of television, 
the proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives are broadcast through the Nation giving 
Americans the opportunity to view the legisla- 
tive process in action. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, | strongly support 
the placement of a statue of Philo T. Farns- 
worth in the U.S. Capitol. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cray] that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the concurrent reso- 
lution, House Concurrent Resolution 
226. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the con- 
current resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
concurrent resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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AUTHORIZING USE OF THE RO- 
TUNDA FOR A DEDICATION 
CEREMONY CONCERNING 
LAJOS KOSSUTH 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
251) authorizing use of the rotunda of 
the Capitol for a dedication ceremony 
incident to the placement of a bust of 
Lajos Kossuth in the Capitol and au- 
thorizing the printing of a transcript 
of the proceedings of the ceremony, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 251 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), 

SECTION 1. DEDICATION CEREMONY AND PLACE- 


MENT OF A BUST OF LAJOS KOSSUTH 
IN THE CAPITOL. 

The Joint Committee on the Library is au- 
thorized to use the rotunda of the Capitol 
on an appropriate date in March 1990 for a 
ceremony to dedicate a bust of Lajos Kos- 
suth, the leader of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1848-1849, known as the George 
Washington of Hungary“. After the ceremo- 
ny, the Architect of the Capitol shall place 
the bust in the rotunda for a period of not 
more than one year and, at the end of such 
period, shall place the bust in a permanent 
location in the Capitol. 


SEC. 2. PRINTING OF A TRANSCRIPT OF THE PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE DEDICATION CERE- 
MONY. 


A transcript of the proceedings of the 
ceremony referred to in section 1 shall be 
printed as a House document, with illustra- 
tions and suitable binding. In addition to 
the usual number, there shall be printed, 
for the use of the Joint Committee on the 
Library, such number of copies of the docu- 
ment as does not exceed a cost of $1,200. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLAY] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the genteman from Ohio [Mr. GILL- 
MOR] will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. CLAY]. 
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Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Concurrent Res- 
olution 251, as amended, authorizes 
the Joint Committee on the Library to 
use the Rotunda of the Capitol in 
March 1990 for a ceremony to dedicate 
a bust of Lajos Kossuth. He was the 
leader of the Hungarian revolution of 
1848-1849, known as “the George 
Washington of Hungary.” Lajos Kos- 
suth was the first foreigner after Mar- 
quis Lafayette to be allowed to address 
the two Houses of Congress. He was 
one of the Governors of Hungary 
during the war of the Hungarians 
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against the Hapsburg Empire. In 1958, 
the United States honored Lajos Kus- 
suth as one of the champions of liber- 
ty with an 8-cent stamp. 

After the ceremony, the Architect of 
the Capitol shall place the bust in the 
rotunda for a period of not more than 
1 year. Additionally, the bill provides 
for placement of the statute in a per- 
manent location in the Capitol. 

A transcript of the proceedings of 
the ceremony shall be printed as a 
House document with illustrations and 
suitable binding for the use of the 
Joint Committee on the Library. 

Placement of the bust in the Rotun- 
da at this time honors the 141st anni- 
versary of the Hungarian Revolution, 
reaffirms that Kossuth is indeed a 
“champion of liberty," and is a symbol 
of the enduring American-Hungarian 
friendship. I urge my colleagues to 
support passage of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 251 as 
amended, a bill which would allow the 
use of the Rotunda for a ceremony to 
dedicate a bust of the Hungarian 
statesman, Lajos Kossuth and the per- 
manent placement of the bust in the 
Capitol. Mr. Kossuths leadership in- 
spired the Hungarian people to rise up 
and fight for their freedom during the 
Hungarian democratic revolution of 
1848-49. It was a cry for freedom that 
is once again being echoed in Eastern 
Europe today. Mr. Kossuth is known 
as the George Washington of Hunga- 
ry. 

As an Ohioan I would be remiss not 
to mention the involvement with and 
commitment to Hungary on the part 
of many Ohioans. In fact, Cleveland, 
OH has the largest settlement of 
people of Hungarian descent of any 
place in the world except for Buda- 
pest. Also, my own spouse, Karen, is a 
Hungarian from Cleveland. 

I also would like to point out that it 
was an Ohioan, Mr. Csaba Kur of 
Warren, OH which made the bust of 
Mr. Kossuth, which will be placed in 
the Capitol. 

In 1848-49, the United States ex- 
pressed its support for the Hungarian 
uprising. Now, 141 years later, we can 
show our renewed sympathies by sup- 
porting this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to thank 
my distinguished chairman for his 
work in bringing this bill to the floor 
and I urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LANTOS]. 

(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 
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Mr. Speaker, first I want to thank 
the chairman of the Committee on 
House Administration, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] for his 
support, and I also want to thank the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Li- 
braries and Memorials, the gentleman 
from Missouri, my good friend Con- 
gressman BILL Cray, for his support of 
this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, 1989 was a pivotal year 
in human history. It will go down as 
1492 or 1776 or—yes, as 1848—as one 
of the great turning points in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

In 1848 a democratic revolution 
swept Europe, but the difference be- 
tween the democratic revolution of 
1848 and the democratic revolution of 
1989 is that the first one failed and 
the second one has been triumphant. 

Mr. Speaker, our resolution brings 
back before us the revolution of 1848, 
it permits the use of the Rotunda of 
the Capitol for a ceremony to unveil 
and present a bust of the father of 
Hungarian democracy, and the hero of 
the 1848 revolution, Lajos Kossuth. 
This bust wil be permanently placed 
in the Capitol of our Nation. 

Kossuth is only the seventh non- 
American citizen to be so honored. He 
led the Hungarian nation's uprising 
against Austrian domination and sup- 
pression in 1848. He was properly 
viewed as the George Washington of 
the Hungarian people. 

After that revolution was suppressed 
with the overwhelming numerical pre- 
ponderance of the troops of the Czar, 
Kossuth fled to Turkey and then came 
to the United States where he spent 2 
years. 

Not many know, Mr. Speaker, that 
following the Marquis de Lafayette, 
Kossuth was the second non-American 
citizen to address a joint session of the 
Congress about a century and a half 
ago. His remarks stirred our colleagues 
of that generation no less profoundly 
than did those of President Vaclav 
Havel, of Czechoslovakia, just a few 
days ago. 

Kossuth sparked enourmous interest 
throughout this country. He was wel- 
comed and honored as à hero in New 
York and Boston and Philadelphia 
and Charleston and Columbus. Coun- 
ties were named after him throughout 
the Nation. He became one of those 
honored visitors whose commitment to 
the values of our Revolution the 
American people appreciated and 
cherished and honored. 

Ithink it is significant, Mr. Speaker, 
that this ceremony honoring this 
great democrat of the 19th century— 
that is democrat with a small d—will 
take place on the 15th of March, anni- 
versary of the beginning of the 1848 
revolution and just 10 days before the 
first free and open miliparty elections 
in Kossuth's native country of Hunga- 
ry in half a century. 
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Honoring this 19th century demo- 
cratic hero is symbolic of our commit- 
ment as a nation to champions of de- 
mocracy. It is important to recognize 
that Lech Walesa and Vaclav Havel 
and all the other heros of Eastern 
Europe over the last 2 years did not 
come out of a lack of a democratic tra- 
dition. There was a profound demo- 
cratic tradition going back in some in- 
stances for centuries. 

This ceremony on the 15th of March 
in our Rotunda honoring a hero of the 
Hungarian uprising of 1848-49 will be 
an appropriate milestone in this his- 
toric series of events which celebrate 
the rebirth of democracy and freedom 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia, in Hun- 
gary, in Estonia, in Lithuania, Latvia, 
East Germany, and hopefully Bulgaria 
and Romania. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 251 
authorizing the placement of a bust of Lajos 
Kossuth, the leader of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1848-1849, in the United States Cap- 
itol. 

The Subcommittee on Procurement and 
Printing, in conjunction with the Subcommittee 
on Libraries and Memorials, is pleased to 
have been of assistance in facilitating the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

As events unfolding in Eastern Europe in 
recent months have thrilled people throughout 
the world, it is a timely moment to remember 
that the struggle for freedom has been fought 
many times over the centuries. Placing this 
bust is an important way to state our apprecia- 
tion for those who have strived for freedom. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, | strongly support 
the placement of a bust of Lajos Kossuth in 
the U.S. Capitol. 
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Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLr. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cray] that the House 
suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
251), as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the con- 
current resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair understands there was an agree- 
ment reached on the House floor last 
week not to have recorded votes prior 
to 3 o'clock this afternoon. Therefore, 
it is the intention of the Chair to en- 
tertain 1-minute speeches and special 
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orders, with the understanding that 
legislative business will be resumed at 
about 3 p.m. 


SANDINISTA PRESSURE STILL A 
5 E CONCERN IN NICARA- 
UA 


(Mr. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DONALD E. "BUZ" LUKENS. 
Mr. Speaker, the people of Nicaragua 
have spoken and freedom and democ- 
racy are the clear winners in that 
country. 

Freedom is on the march all over the 
world and we must pay special atten- 
tion to our Latin and Central Ameri- 
can neighbors. With this new found 
freedom in Nicaragua, democracy and 
prosperity can follow. Our responsibil- 
ity is to assist this country's growth 
through increased cooperation and 
participation in cultural, political, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, my major remaining 
concern whether or not the Sandinista 
political party will actually give up 
their army. They are the only political 
party I know of in the world which 
has it own army. The Sandinistas 
wrote the country's constitution to 
give themselves the army, not the 
people, not to the government, but to 
themselves. We, in Congress, must 
insure that the popular mandate of 
the Nicaraguan people is fulfilled with 
the peaceful transfer of both the polit- 
ical and the military power to the 
newly elected Government of Nicara- 


gua. 
Don't let the Marxist Sandinistas 
“Panamize” this election. 
Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
article from the Washington Times: 


[From the Washington Times, Feb. 27, 
1990] 


CHAMORRO PRESSURED TO APPEASE 
SANDINISTAS 
(By James M. Dorsey) 

A quest for economic and political stabili- 
ty could force Nicaraguan President-elect 
Violeta Chamorro to strike a deal with the 
defeated Sandinistas and allow them to 
retain temporary control over the military 
and police, administration officials and ana- 
lysts said yesterday. 

They compared Nicaragua's situation to 
that of Poland, where the government led 
by the non-communist Solidarity movement 
had to concede defense and security minis- 
tries to the communists to maintain order. 

Control of Nicaragua's 80,000-strong mili- 
tary and security forces tops a host of issues 
that Mrs. Chamorro’s National Opposition 
Union and the Bush administration have 
yet to confront. 

The police and the military, the largest 
army in Central America, were created as 
armed wings of the political Sandinista 
Front, not as national security forces under 
civilian control. 

Senior amdinistration officials, including 
President Bush and Secretary of State 
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James A. Baker III, met yesterday to discuss 
how the United States could support Mrs. 
Chamorro’s daunting task of consolidating 
power and engineering a peaceful transition 
in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Bush and Mr. Baker called for trans- 
fer of both civilian and military power to 
the new government, which is scheduled to 
take office in Nicaragua on April 25. 

“Our role will be to do any and everything 
we can to help... Mrs. Chamorro build a 
new government, help them on rebuilding 
Nicaragua’s economy, and we will be urging 
the other members of the democratic com- 
munity and nations to provide support as 
well,” said State Department spokeswoman 
Margaret Tutwiler. 

Dismantling the Sandinista military appa- 
ratus is likely to become one of the first 
major challenges Mrs, Chamorro will have 
to confront, according to the officials and 
analysts. 

Despite conciliatory statements from both 
sides, there were fears of violence and insta- 
bility in a nation in which one party has 
never peacefully transferred power to an- 
other. 

Sandinista Interior Minister Tomas Borge 
said before the elections that he could not 
imagine that his security forces would obey 
ministers named by a new government. 

"If a new government is formed * * * it 
will have to name its Cabinet and if it 
names another interior minister, it would 
have to get rid of the staff as well, because 
they certainly would not obey the new min- 
ister," Mr. Borge said. 

Speaking also before the elections, De- 
fense Minister Humberto Ortega cautioned 
that even if Mrs. Chamorro won, she would 
still have to deal with me" and that the 
armed forces may not obey orders they con- 
sidered unsound. 

But a State Department official said parts 
of the armed forces would reject a Sandi- 
nista attempt to hold on to power. The In- 
terior Ministry is probably more loyal to the 
cause of the revolution than other ele- 
ments" but "the loyalty of the reserve 
forces might be suspect," the official said. 

Some analysts suggest that Mrs. Chamor- 
ro's campaign pledge to eliminate the draft 
and reduce the size of the army coupled 
with the Sandinista electoral defeat could 
prompt an erosion of revolutionary support. 

"Suddenly those people wearing Sandi- 
nista T-shirts might be taking them off," 
said Mark Falcoff, a expert on Latin Amer- 
ica at the American Enterprise Institute. 
Mr. Falcoff recalled that many supporters 
of Nicaraguan leader Anastasio Somoza 
joined the Sandinistas immediately after 
their 1979 overthrow of the former dictator. 

"It's unclear whether the Sandinistas are 
willing to give up power. We may therefore 
see attempts to negotiate a government of 
national reconciliation with the opposition 
Sandinistas including control of the defense 
and interior ministries," said Latin America 
expert Eva Loser. 

The Sandinistas remain Nicaragua's larg- 
est political party, despite their defeat, with 
more than 40 percent of the vote. 

Robert Leiken, an expert on Latin Amer- 
ica at Harvard University, suggested that 
demobilization could depend on the scope of 
U.S. economic aid. “The problem is that 
Nicaragua is an economic basket case. There 
are no jobs. There is a need for emergency 
aid to rebuild the infrastructure and create 
jobs for the ex-army," Mr. Leiken said. 
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VACATION OF SPECIAL ORDER 
AND GRANTING OF SPECIAL 
ORDER 


Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special 
order granted to Mr. Dornan of Cali- 
fornia for today for 5 minutes be va- 
cated, and that he be granted a 60- 
minute special order for today instead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HAYES of Louisiana). Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


BLACK HISTORY MONTH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. STOKES] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, thank 
you for the opportunity to reserve this 
special order to commemorate Black 
History Month. Since 1976 when Con- 
gress adopted the resolution designat- 
ing February as Black History Month, 
we have taken this opportunity to 
highlight and pay tribute to the nota- 
ble accomplishments of black men and 
women who helped to build this great 
Nation. 

Black Americans have a magnificent 
and rich history; a history which is in- 
extricably woven into the economic, 
social, and political fabric which dis- 
tinguishes our country from all others. 
From Garrett Morgan's invention of 
the traffic signal to Mary McLeod Be- 
thune's founding of a university on 
$1.50, black men and women have 
made enormous contributions in the 
development of this country. 

For these reasons, the members of 
the Congressional Black Caucus 
proudly reserve time each year to 
share with our colleagues and the 
world black history—our history. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to pause at this 
time for remarks from my distin- 
guished colleagues who join me on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the pleasure to 
serve as chairman of the Congression- 
al Black Caucus Health Braintrust. In 
this capacity, I advocate on behalf of 
the CBC the need for quality health 
care for all Americans, especially the 
poor, minorities, and disadvantages. 
Therefore, I can think of no better 
time than Black History Month to 
spotlight the achievements of black 
men and women in the field of health 
and medicine. 

Join me in paying tribute to those 
individuals who mustered the inner- 
strength and determination to accom- 
plish feats that made them special. 
They sacrificed and gave of them- 
selves to help make this world a better 
place for all of us. 

Since colonial times, the black physi- 
cian has been active on the American 
scene. In 1667, Dr. Lucas Santomee, 
the first physician of Afro-American 
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descent, was rewarded with a grant of 
land for his services to the colony of 
New Amsterdam. Nearly a century 
later, the first recognized American- 
trained-and-established black physi- 
cian was Dr. James Derham. Derham 
has born in Philadelphia, bought his 
freedom, and went to New Orleans, 
where he established a very successful 
practice, treating both black and white 
patients. 

With the intensified fighting and 
conflict in the colonies during the pre- 
Civil War era came the emergence of 
the formerly trained black doctor. 
Thus, the first black American to 
obtain a medical degree was Dr. James 
McCune Smith of New York, who re- 
ceived his M.D. degree in Glasgow 
Scotland in 1837. The first to obtain a 
medical degree in the United States 
was Dr. David J. Peck, who received 
his M.D. from Rush Memorial College 
in 1847. 

It is noteworthy that an American 
medical school graduated a black 
American 2 years before any conferred 
the degree on a woman, black, or 
white. Nonetheless, in 1864, Rebecca 
Lee became the first black woman to 
receive medical training in the United 
States, graduating from the New Eng- 
land Female Medical College in 
Boston. At the age of 23, Susan Smith 
McKinney Steward received her M.D. 
in 1870 from the New York Medical 
College for Women, becoming the first 
black woman so honored. 

Black Americans were notable 
achievers in other health professions 
and arenas. One former slave who 
comes to mind when talking about the 
history of blacks in health and medi- 
cine is Sojourner Truth. Not only a 
famous abolitionist and underground 
railroad agent, Sojourner Truth was a 
nurse during the Civil War and imme- 
diately thereafter. 

Sojourner Truth's legacy laid the 
foundation for other blacks to follow 
in her footsteps. Dorothea Lynde Dix 
was one such individual. When the 
Civil War began, Ms. Dix journeyed to 
Washington DC, and offered to assist 
the War Department by providing care 
for sick and wounded soldiers. In 1861, 
she was appointed by Secretary of 
War Simon Cameron to supervise the 
women nurses. This was a post of 
honor, but one that carried no official 
status or pay. Her wide-ranging au- 
thority gave her the power to organize 
hospitals for the care of the sick and 
wounded soldiers, to appoint nurses, 
and to receive, control and disperse 
special supplies for distribution among 
the troops. 

While there are no accurate records 
of the appointment of nurses, their 
number, and where they served, a 
journal in the National Archives is de- 
voted to documenting the role of col- 
ored nurses in the Civil War. Accord- 
ing to this journal, 181 colored 
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nurses—men and women—served be- 
tween July 1863 and June 1864. 

The significant role of these nurses 
established the framework for Mary 
Mahoney to become the first black 
woman to receive a diploma in nursing 
from the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children School of Nurs- 
ing in Boston in 1879. 

Let us also remember the many 
other extraordinary black Americans 
in health, medicine, and related fields 
like Dr. Daniel Hale Williams a pio- 
neer in open heart surgery; Dr. Percy 
Julian whose research helped create 
derivative drugs which are in wide- 
spread use today for sufferers of ar- 
thritis and glaucoma; and the distin- 
guished Dr. Charles Drew who discov- 
ered blood plasma. 

In looking back at the achievements 
of these individuals, it is apparent that 
we owe much to blacks in the area of 
health and medicine. 

As I stand here today, I am proud to 
note that black health professionals 
have continued to struggle and sacri- 
fice to eliminate barriers and obstacles 
in the delivery of health care in our 
Nation. The National Medical Associa- 
tion, the National Dental Association, 
the National Black Nurses Association 
to name a few, have been in the fore- 
front in addressing these challenges. 

Add to this list of these determined 
leaders, the first black Secretary of 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services—Dr. Louis Sullivan. 
He brings to the post the aspirations 
and dreams of so many black Ameri- 
cans before him. More importantly, 
Dr. Sullivan represents all black men 
and women in health and medicine 
who have persevered despite the ob- 
stacles. I am proud that history books 
in the future will record Dr. Sullivan’s 
contributions to our Nation and the 
world, 

Mr. Speaker, want to thank my col- 
leagues for their participation in this 
special order. I am hopeful that what 
has been heard today has heightened 
the awareness and appreciation of the 
role courageous black men and women 
have played in the development of this 
Nation. Furthermore, we are hopeful 
that one day, the celebration of Black 
History Month will not be limited to 1 
month. It is our hope that one day 
American heroes and achievers—both 
black and white—will stand side by 
side throughout the pages of our his- 
tory books—for all the world to see. 
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Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOKES. I am pleased to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tlewoman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent event in my district is part of 
the living legacy of the history of 
black Americans. 
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Last month was the grand opening 
in Denver of the Black America West 
Museum in its new home, the house 
once occupied by Dr. Justina Ford, 
Colorado's first black female doctor. 

The museum is the collection of im- 
portant historical artifacts gathered 
with the keen eye and tireless energy 
of the curator, Paul Stewart. Paul 
knew this void existed: There was no 
collection that showcased the contri- 
butions the black cowboy made in the 
Westward expansion of the United 
States. The national media he has re- 
ceived for his museum demonstrates 
the interest America has to this 
hidden page of history. 

The restored house the museum now 
occupies is itself historic, a place well 
known and loved by many of my con- 
stituents. 

Dr. Justina Ford started her practice 
in the early 1900's and did not quit 
until her death in the 1950’s. She de- 
livered hundreds of babies and gave 
comforting medical attention to 
anyone who knocked at her door. She 
offered food, shelter, and clothing as 
best she could, traveling in her horse 
and buggy and later in her auto. 

To be a black woman entering the 
medical profession when she did was a 
path-breaking accomplishment. She 
met both sexist and racist resistance 
and hostility. Like her practice, how- 
ever, she never let up. 

Her house was within hours of dem- 
olition 7 years ago when neighbors saw 
the wrecker’s ball and recognized the 
importance of saving the house. It was 
saved, moved, and eventually refur- 
bished and landscaped. Many of her 
personal effects, including her doctor's 
bag were returned for display. Today, 
it stands as a community beacon in 
one of Denver's historic districts. 

Mr. Speaker, this is what Black His- 
tory Month is all about: the accom- 
plishments of yesterday, showcased in 
a meaningful location today, for the 
benefit of the leaders of tomorrow. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman from Colorado for a 
very interesting and fascinating lec- 
ture on the contributions of black 
Coloradans. We appreciate the gentle- 
woman’s participation. 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOKES. I am pleased to yield 
to the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Florida. 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, in February of 1926, 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson established 
Black History Month in order to 
honor the invaluable contributions 
made by black men and women to the 
culture and history of the United 
States. Over the years, our fine Nation 
has paused each February to honor 
these contributions which have furth- 
ered the cause of our Nation's ideals of 
"life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
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ness." Today, we are taking part in 
this month of celebration through this 
gathering which honors the living 
legacy of Carter G. Woodson, the 
father of black history. Through pre- 
senting a greater understanding and 
appreciation of these contributions, we 
wil overcome our past shortcomings, 
and build upon them, allowing our 
Nation to further its excellence. 

One of these finest contributors, Dr. 
Charles Richard Drew, has provided 
us with achievements that we benefit 
from in the present and which will 
carry us into the future. His experi- 
ence should remind us of the igno- 
rance of racial prejudices. Born in an 
era of racial division and hatred, Dr. 
Drew rose above this ignorance to es- 
tablish himself as a world renowned 
surgeon, medical scientists, educator 
and authority on the preservation of 
blood. 

After successfully helping the Brit- 
ish establish a military blood bank 
program, our own War Department re- 
quested that blood from white donors 
not be mixed with that from black 
donors. Dr. Drew called this hypocrisy 
“a stupid blunder;" he recognized that 
as men, we are all of the same blood, 
and should work together in all of our 
efforts. In hearing Dr. Drew's state- 
ment, we are also reminded of Dr. 
Martin Luther King's request that 
men should not be judged by the 
color of their skin, but the content of 
their character.” 

Men such as Dr. Drew and Dr. King 
have made tremendous contributions 
to this American experience, which we 
should all be proud of. We should 
emulate their lives for their tangible 
contributions as well as their spirit 
which they possessed that has enabled 
us to defeat the evils of racial preju- 
dice. True, their dreams have not been 
perfectly realized, but we as Ameri- 
cans can unite and finish this journey 
which began so long ago. 

In Dr. Drew’s memory, the honor of 
his past contributions are recognized 
in the Charles R. Drew Elementary 
School of Miami. Through the tireless 
efforts of Mr. Fred Morley, principal 
of the Drew School and Mr. Everett 
Abney, the Drew dream is being furth- 
ered, and endless opportunities are 
being made for the students. As an ed- 
ucator, I must applaud this institution, 
and others which have adopted its cur- 
riculum, for they realize the vital im- 
portance of a solid education. 

Unlimited opportunities are avail- 
able for students who discipline them- 
selves in an environment conducive to 
learning. The Drew School and its 
Career Awareness Laboratory provide 
students who are against the odds, 
with quality education and discipline 
for all to follow. They profess Dr. 
Drew's ideology of hard work in order 
to achieve the excellence which he at- 
tained. 
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So, as we are here today, let us re- 
solve anew and dedicate ourselves in 
furthering unity, education, history, 
culture, and economic development, so 
that all Americans will benefit and 
continue the pursuit of excellence. Dr. 
Woodson and Dr. Drew clearly made 
valuable contributions in all of these 
areas, and they deserve to be honored 
for their achievements. 
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Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman from Florida [Ms. 
Ros-LEHTINEN] for her very articulate 
statement, and I very much appreciate 
her participation. 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOKES. I am pleased to yield 
to the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Louisiana [Mrs. Boaes]. 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
annual observance of Black History 
Month offers us the opportunity to 
honor the achievements of black 
Americans throughout our Nation’s 
history and to explore the rich herit- 
age of the African-American communi- 
ty. This year, we who serve in Con- 
gress have special occasion to recog- 
nize the black Representatives and 
Senators who have served over the 
past 120 years. We welcome the publi- 
cation of “Black Americans in Con- 
gress, 1870-89," which has just been 
released in honor of Black History 
Month and as part of the commemora- 
tion of the bicentennial of Congress. 

This new volume was prepared by 
the Office of the Historian under the 
direction of the Commission on the Bi- 
centenary of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. As Chairman of the Com- 
mission, I am pleased to announce this 
publication and hope that it will con- 
tribute to a better understanding of 
this often overlooked chapter in our 
history. 

The book includes biographical 
essays on the 66 blacks who have 
served in Congress since the days of 
Reconstruction. In addition to recog- 
nizing the individual achievements of 
the 63 Representatives and three Sen- 
ators, including the five black women 
who have served in the House, the 
book offers a broader view of black 
participation in our Nation's politics 
and the lengthy struggle to achieve 
full equality of rights and opportuni- 
ties. 

Many of the early black Members of 
Congress participated in various ef- 
forts to secure the freedoms and rights 
of blacks in the South. Typical was 
Charles Edmund Nash, one of my 
predecessors from Louisiana, who 
served in the 44th Congress. While 
still in his teens, the Louisiana native 
enlisted in a black regiment of the 
Union Army and was critically wound- 
ed in one of the last engagements of 
the Civil War. Nash came to this 
Chamber in 1875 and served on the 
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Committee on Education and Labor 
which had been created in 1867 to 
oversee Federal programs to assist 
former slaves. Most notable among the 
other military heroes was Robert 
Smalls of South Carolina. Drafted into 
Confederate service, Smalls won na- 
tional fame when he and his black 
crew slipped a cotton steamer through 
to the Union fleet. 

The first generation of black Con- 
gressmen keenly understood the need 
for education among former slaves and 
their children. John Mercer Langston 
of Virginia was founder of the Howard 
University Law School and served as 
acting president of Howard and presi- 
dent of Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute before coming to the House 
of Representatives. Thomas Ezekiel 
Miller of South Carolina was a school 
commissioner before serving in Con- 
gress and later became president of 
South Carolina State College. As a 
Representative, Richard Harvey Cain 
of South Carolina proposed funding 
education from the proceeds of Feder- 
al land sales. 

For more than 20 years after the end 
of Federal Reconstruction, blacks con- 
tinued to win election to Congress 
from Southern districts and to pursue 
Federal support of educational and 
economic opportunities. These Repre- 
sentatives also sought Federal protec- 
tion of the civil rights guaranteed by 
the 14th and 15th amendments to the 
Constitution. 

The black Representatives of the 
19th century faced enormous obstan- 
cles to enacting their legislative pro- 
gram, and with the institutionalization 
of segregation, fewer and fewer won 
election. The first chapter in the his- 
tory of blacks in Congress ended when 
George White of North Carolina left 
office in 1901. Although no other 
blacks would win election until 1928, 
the 19th century black Congressmen, 
many of them born in slavery, signi- 
fied the achievements of a generation 
and laid the foundation for the civil 
rights campaign that would culminate 
in the legislation of the 19608. 

In the middle decades of the 20th 
century, blacks began to win congres- 
sional seats in Northern cities and 
served as spokesmem for the concerns 
of their urban districts. These Mem- 
bers from Chicago, New York, Detroit 
and later Philadelphia and Los Ange- 
les, sought solutions to the problems 
of housing, education, and unemploy- 
ment that plagued inner-city neigh- 
borhoods. As the most prominent 
elected black officials, these Members 
also became defenders of the civil 
rights movement. Following passage of 
the landmark Voting Rights Act of 
1965 and the victories of the civil 
rights movement, blacks have won 
election from all regions of the coun- 
try. 

As the publication of this book will 
make clear, the black Representatives 
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of today carry on a tradition that 
dates back to the 1870's. A review of 
the careers of these 66 individuals 
demonstrates the remarkable achieve- 
ments in the days following emancipa- 
tion and in this century during the 
struggle for civil rights. These biogra- 
phies also describe the recurrent ef- 
forts to secure rights for all Americans 
and achieve the dream of a democratic 
society. 

This evening at 6:30 in H-324, the 
O'Neill Room of the Capitol, the Bi- 
centenary Commission and the Chair 
of the Congressional Black Caucus will 
present this volume to the leadership. 
I hope all of you participating in this 
special order will join us for the cere- 
mony and reception. 
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Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOKES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
like to commend the gentleman and 
praise the gentleman for the prepara- 
tion of the book on black Americans of 
the U.S. Congress. I have seen it. It is 
a high-quality piece of journalism. 

In fact, I was privy to it several 
months before its publication and used 
part of it in my book, which will short- 
ly be released on black Members of 
Congress. 

I might add that during the period 
of reconstruction that the gentleman 
talked of from 1870 to 1901, there 
were 23 black Members of Congress. 
We are proud today that sitting in one 
Congress we have 24 Members. There 
was, however, a period of barren years, 
and that was the 28-year period from 
1901 to 1928 when no members of our 
race had the privilege and the honor 
of serving in the U.S. Congress, but in 
1928 Mr. De Priest, Oscar De Priest, of 
Chicago, was elected the first black 
Member of Congress in the 20th cen- 
tury. Then for the next 17 years there 
was still only one black Member of 
Congress, when Mr. De Priest was de- 
feated 6 years later by Mr. Arthur 
Mitchell. Well, Mr. Mitchell was not 
defeated. He did not run after two 
terms, and was replaced by Mr. Bill 
Dawson. 

From 1928 until 1945 we did not see 
a second black Member of Congress 
elected until Adam Clayton Powell 
from the district in Harlem. 

Today we do have 24 black Members 
of Congress. 

In the history of this country, a 
little over 200 years, there have been 
less than 10,000 Members elected to 
serve in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. Only 265, I believe, have had the 
privilege of serving more than 10 
terms, or more than 20 years. The gen- 
tleman who stands in the well and 
who is responsible for this special 
order is one of those 265 Members who 
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have had the privilege of serving more 
than 20 years. 

I also had the same privilege. I came 
the same day as the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. STOKES]. 

I would like to mention a third 
member of our race who has served 
more than 20 years, and that is the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Haw- 
KINS], who announced just recently 
that he would not seek reelection. I 
think this country owes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HAWKINS] à 
great deal. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HAwXKINS] has served con- 
tinuously for 56 years in elected office, 
28 years in the California assembly 
and 28 years in this body. He served 
with distinction, and I am proud to get 
up and happy to be able to acknowl- 
edge the contributions that he has 
made. 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I thank 
the gentleman from Missouri for his 
fine compliments and I congratulate 
him on the really important book he 
has undertaken, where he can go into 
much greater detail than our official 
volume was able to explore. 

I would also like to say with great 
pride that the gentleman from Califor- 
nia is a native Louisianian. He was 
born in Shreveport, LA, and lived 
there until he was around 8 years of 
age. We are all very proud that his be- 
ginning were in our State and that he 
has been such a stalwart leader, par- 
ticularly as the earliest black Con- 
gressmen were in the education of his 
generations and future generations. 
He has made a tremendous contribu- 
tion to this country in so many re- 
gards and we are extraordinarily 
proud of him. 

I would also like to say that we have 
to remember that we had such great 
black women who have been in the 
Congress, including the one that is 
here now, the gentlewoman from Ili- 
nois [Mrs. COLLINS]. 

We have to remember that Shirley 
Chisholm was the first black woman 
to be nominated for the Presidency. 

We have to remember that Barbara 
Jordon was thanked with great huge 
billboard signs all over the country for 
saving our Constitution, and we have 
to remember that Yvonne Brathwaite 
Burke was the only person of whom I 
am aware who ever asked for official 
maternity leave from the House of 
Representatives. 

It has been a great pleasure to work 
on this book and, of course, it was 
Katie Hall who helped to establish the 
Martin Luther King national holiday, 
and we could go on and on about the 
blacks and their contributions to Con- 
gress and to the Nation. 

I hope that all of you will join us in 
the celebration of the publication of 
our book this evening. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
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Louisiana for the eloquence which she 
has brought to the floor once again, as 
she always does, and to join with my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLAY] in com- 
mending the gentlewoman for the 
leadership that she has given us with 
the production of this book, “Black 
Americans in Congress." It is a book 
that all of us take great pride in read- 
ing about those who came before us. 
Someday I am sure we will enjoy read- 
ing about those who will come after 
us; but we thank the gentlewoman so 
much for the leadership she has given 
in this area, as she has in so many 
other areas. It has been a pleasure to 
have the gentlewoman participate. 

Isay to the gentleman from Missou- 
ri (Mr. CLAY] that I certainly appreci- 
ate his participation. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cray] and I came 
into the Congress together in January 
1969 with Congresswoman Shirley 
Chisholm, whom the gentlewoman 
from Louisiana has mentioned so 
nicely. In fact, the three of us hap- 
pened to have the distinction of being 
cofounders of the Congressional Black 
Caucus, a feat of which we are very, 
very proud. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased at 
this time to yield to my distinguished 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FIsH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
friend for yielding to me, and rise as a 
fourth member of the class entering in 
January 1969. 

Mr. STOKES. That is right. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely proud to rise today in observ- 
ance of Black History Month, to pay 
tribute to Dr. Carter G. Woodson, so 
appropriately recognized as the father 
of black history. One could easily 
speak for hours on the contributions 
of black Americans to the history of 
our Nation, and on the integral role 
Dr. Woodson played in the recording 
and interpretation of these events. For 
that reason, I take this opportunity to 
focus solely on one particular group of 
black Americans, and to share their 
distinguished military achievements. 
That group is the 369th Infantry Regi- 
ment formerly the 15th Infantry Regi- 
ment, New York National Guard. 

The service of black Americans in 
the U.S. Armed Forces has received at- 
tention in recent weeks, due largely to 
the release of the critically acclaimed 
movie Glory.“ Glory“ portrays the 
experiences of the all-black 54th Regi- 
ment of Massachusetts during the 
Civil War. Between the years of 1862 
and 1865, more than 40,000 black 
troops gave their lives, both to pre- 
serve the Union and to bring an end to 
slavery. Despite their heroic efforts 
and courageous contributions to the 
war effort, black soldiers were dis- 
criminated against in pay, assign- 
ments, and rank. 
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Conditions were much the same 
when my father joined the 369th in 
1918. Ours was a segregated Army; an 
Army where blacks and whites were 
kept rigidly separate. My father, how- 
ever, had the honor of leading a com- 
pany of the all-black 369th Infantry, 
which at the outset of our entry in 
that war, was assigned to the French 
4th Army—I am told to avoid integra- 
tion with the American forces. 

The 369th had an extremely distin- 
guished record in World War I. Eleven 
times they were cited for bravery. The 
entire regiment received the French 
Legion of Honor for gallantry under 
fire. Individually, 171 of its officers 
and enlisted men were decorated with 
this honor. The 369th will be remem- 
bered for many things: the 191 days 
they served in action—the longest of 
any American regiment; the only vol- 
unteer regiment raised during WWI 
that reached France; the first regi- 
ment of Allies to reach the Rhine; the 
only regiment in U.S. history to carry 
a State flag through the war. Mr. 
Speaker, they never lost a man to cap- 
ture and never lost a foot of ground. 

The 369th also distinguished itself in 
World War II and in Korea. My col- 
league, CHARLES RANGEL, obtained a 
3 Charter for the 369th associa- 
tion. 

Today, the 369th, now known as the 
369th Transportation Battalion, wages 
different types of battles out of its 
post at the armory located at 142d 
Street and Fifth Avenue in New York 
City. It is engaged in numerous efforts 
designed to help children in the com- 
munity to be the best that they can 
be. They support area Boy Scouts and 
the Harlem Little League, and run a 
program called the Junior Tennis Pro- 
gram. Through this program, young- 
sters are given the opportunity to de- 
velop their skills both on and off the 
court because their participation is de- 
pendent upon their commitment to 
getting good grades in school. Finally, 
the 369th Historical Society is making 
its own contribution to Black History 
Month, having given more than 3,000 
kids tours of the armory and teaching 
them about the history of the black 
military. 

It is my privilege to have this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the 369th and 
to share with you the role that their 
achievements have played, and contin- 
ue to play, in the development of our 
Nation. 
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Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend and distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH], for bringing to our attention 
the famed 369th. All of us familiar 
with black history take a great deal of 
pride in that regiment and the fact 
that the gentleman’s distinguished 
father, who served in this body, led 
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that regiment, and so we appreciate 
very much his remarks on this occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased at this 
time to yield to another distinguished 
member of the Black Caucus and a 
member who distinguished himself in 
terms of American black history by 
being one of only three black Ameri- 
cans to be elected as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors of States in the United States. 
A few years ago he was elected the 
Lieutenant Governor of the State of 
California and served that State in a 
very distinguished manner. I am very 
pleased at this time to yield to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DYM- 
ALLY]. 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. STOKES], for bringing us to- 
gether to observe African-American 
History Week and to focus attention 
on a much neglected aspect of African- 
American history, and that is the ex- 
clusion of the accomplishments of Af- 
rican-Americans in our textbooks 
which we use in our schools. 

With the permission of the Speaker, 
I would like to make a personal refer- 
ence. As an elementary school teacher 
in Los Angeles, I had the privilege of 
teaching the fifth grade, and the 
social studies unit for the fifth grade 
is U.S. history. I was shocked to learn 
in a textbook “Great Names in Ameri- 
can History" only two African-Ameri- 
cans were mentioned in that entire 
textbook, Booker T. Washington and 
George Washington Carver, both of 
whom came from Tuskegee University. 

Having gone to a British school, I 
obviously was not as exposed to Ameri- 
can history as some of the teachers in 
my school but I had spent enough 
time at Lincoln University in Missouri 
to know that there were many more 
than two African-Americans in Ameri- 
can history who had significant contri- 
butions. So when I became a member 
of the California Assembly, I authored 
legislation which mandated the inclu- 
sion of African-Americans in our Cali- 
fornia textbooks. Today I am includ- 
ing in the Recorp an article from the 
Washington Times which deals with 
this subject. 

Publishers around the country, 
school districts around the country, 
are faced with this challenge of seeing 
to it that our textbooks accurately re- 
flect the accomplishments of African- 
Americans in U.S. history. That is a 
rich history. I note with some pride 
the mention of Dr. Charles Drew by 
the gentlewoman from Florida. I am 
pleased to say to the Speaker and 
Members of the House that in my dis- 
trict is located the Charles Drew Uni- 
versity of Medicine and Science. It is 
dedicated to the work of Dr. Charles 
Drew, a very unique school to which 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Stokes], has made a signifi- 
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cant contribution as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

So we must begin to chronicle, as 
the gentlewoman from Louisiana men- 
tioned, the accomplishments of Afri- 
can-Americans in our textbooks. These 
textbooks neglect these great accom- 
plishments of these brave and loyal 
citizens, and today, my small contribu- 
tion to this special order is simply to 
bring attention to publishers, school 
districts, educators, administrators 
about the need to begin to rewrite our 
textbooks so that the accurate contri- 
butions would be reflected in these 
texts for our children today and to- 
morrow, in our school system. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for bringing us together to 
continue to observe the great history 
of a great people. 

I include in the Recorp the previous- 
ly mentioned article from the Wash- 
ington Times. 


[From the Washington Times, Feb. 26, 
1990] 


BLACK EDUCATORS SEEK TO REWRITE 
CURRICULUM TO COUNTER WHITE BIAS 


(By Carol Innerst) 


Black educators and organizations, argu- 
ing that the lessons taught in the nation's 
public schools are grounded in “white su- 
premacy" and are responsible for the “geno- 
cidal" miseducation of minority children, 
are engaged in a nationwide offensive to 
radically rewrite school curriculums. 

The drive is part of a widespread trend to 
infuse “multiculturalism” into elementary 
and secondary school curriculums to boost 
the self-esteem of minority children, keep 
them from dropping out and improve their 
academic achievement. 

“Lies are being taught and continue to be 
taught in the American public school cur- 
riculum," said Conrad Worrill, chairman of 
the National Black United Front, a group 
targeting school curriculums in St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Houston, Dallas, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Detroit, New York, Chicago and 
other cities. 

"Now that we are clear that the European 
world did not bring the light of civilization 
to Africa, and in fact it was the other way 
around—Africans in ancient times had a 
profound influence on the rest of the 
world—we ought to put African contribu- 
tions at the center of the curriculum," said 
Mr. Worrill, chairman of the Department of 
Inner-City Studies Education at Northeast- 
ern Illinois University in Chicago. 

The National Urban Coalition, the Nation- 
al Council of Black Studies, the National Al- 
liance of Black School Educators, and the 
Association for the Study of Classical Afri- 
can Civilizations also have made school cur- 
riculums a top priority. 

They have met some success in Portland, 
Ore. with the public schools' adoption of 
"African-American Baseline Essays." Fully 
developed, the Essays“ will portray the ex- 
perience of each ethnic minority within 
each academic area. 

“Essays” are to be used by teachers as a 
regular curriculum supplement, said Asa G. 
Hilliard III, a psychologist at Georgia State 
University who introduced the concept to 
Portland in 1981. Mr. Hilliard has outlined 
the concept to District educators developing 
a multicultural curriculum and recently 
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began working with the Atlanta Public 
Schools. 

“Black children are being miseducated 
and they're resisting it by not wanting to go 
to school, so genocide takes place," said 
Richard Brown, coordinator with NBUF's 
Portland Chapter. "We want every young- 
ster in Portland schools to get exposed to 
this material, and that's not happening. 
There should be a mandate." 

Said Mr. Worrill, "The American public 
school system is organized on the white su- 
premacy point of view. That's the problem." 

A similar tone permeates a controversial 
task force report that has recommended 
radically rewriting the New York State 
school curriculum. 

"People of color have to have some rela- 
tionship to their learning, some personal 
stake in what it is they're getting in order 
for it to be meaningful" said Ramona 
Edelin, president of the National Urban Co- 
alition. 

The organization, which has 40 affiliates 
throughout the country, is interested in in- 
fusing African and African-American con- 
tent in the school curriculum, said Ms. 
Edelin, an organizer of African-American 
Summit '89, at which delegates called for 
development and mandatory use of "Afro- 
centric curriculum materials." 

While there is almost universal agreement 
that most school curriculums should better 
reflect minority contributions to American 
culture, many educators, historians and par- 
ents are disturbed by such ethnocentric 
fervor that disparages the common ele- 
ments in our history, society and culture. 

“A new curriculum cannot be built around 
a proposal that demeans and caricatures the 
culture of which it is part, and that dispar- 
ages everyone who happens to have a white 
Skin," said Diane Ravitch, professor of edu- 
cation and history at Teachers' College, Co- 
lumbia University, and principal co-author 
of California’s new multicultural History/ 
Social Science framework. 

“The California approach is to say all civ- 
ilizations have made contributions of impor- 
tance, there is tremendous variety and we 
are one people. It's a positive theme. It 
doesn’t set group against group,” she said. 

“I do think the old establishment-type 
history was at fault because it omitted the 
experience and sufferings of many peoples,” 
said William H. McNeill, professor emeritus 
of history at the University of Chicago. 
“The trouble with some kinds of [curricu- 
lum] revisions is that they become new dis- 
tortions." 

Ethnocentrism has always been natural to 
humankind, he said, but depending upon 
the level of anger, it can be subversive and 
even dangerous. "In a society with serious 
strains, to make that more acute by the 
kinds of history you teach is potentially 
contributing to the political antagonism and 
is irresponsible," Mr. McNeill said. 

"Curriculum should be changed, not to 
put down any other group, but to tell the 
truth," said Edward Joyner, school develop- 
ment coordinator and associate of renowned 
child psychiatrist. Dr. James Comer at the 
Child Study Center, Yale University. Don't 
teach to make bitter, but to set the record 
straight. You commit just as much damage 
when you distort your version of the truth." 

Mr. Joyner, liaison with the Prince 
George's County Public Schools where the 
Comer program is being used to improve mi- 
nority achievement, agreed. The Comer 
program is based on parental and communi- 
ty imput as well as African-American cul- 
ture... . Make kids feel capable and proud 
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of their own backgrounds, but able to accept 
some of the values, attitudes of the main- 
stream,” he said. 

“History as a series of ethnic studies was 
an approach tried in the ‘60s and ‘70s all 
over the country,” noted Charlotte Crab- 
tree, professor at the Graduate School of 
Education at University of California, Los 
Angeles, and principal co-writer with Ms. 
Ravitch of the California framework. 
“There was no common thread. 

“One of the first things we did in 1987 was 
to center the curriculum in the unifying his- 
tory of the nation," she said. It would be 
ironic if anyone were to go back to the 
cue studies approach that was widely dis- 


A MODEL CURRICULUM 

Pressed by the Black United Front and 
the Desegregation Monitoring Advisory 
Committee, the Portland, Ore., school dis- 
trict published “African-American Baseline 
Essays,” a multicultural curriculum effort. 
Unlike the curriculum changes proposed in 
New York, the Portland plan is conceived 
primarily, though not exclusively, as a 
teacher resource. It teaches, among other 
things, that: 

Egypt was a Black African society—a 
matter of considerable scholarly dispute— 
and that Egyptian culture had its develop- 
mental origins further south in the African 
interior. 

The African origins of Greek development 
became lost to the minds of Europeans 2,000 
years after it was an unquestioned reality of 
the Greeks. 

Since Africa is widely believed to be the 
birthplace of the human race, it follows 
that Africa was the birthplace of mathemat- 
ics and science. 

The concept of vaccination as a method to 
prevent smallpox was the contribution of a 
salve named Onesimus from Boston. In 
1721, Onesimus described to his owner the 
process of innoculation for the treatment of 
smallpox he received in Africa. The owner 
in turn passed the practice on to doctors in 
the city. 

To justify the enslavement and the exploi- 
tation of Africans, the Europeans began in 
the 15th Century to read them out of the 
respectable commentary of human history. 
Many achievements of black people were at- 
tributed to while people. 

Source: Portland Public Schools. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my distinguished friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DYMALLY], for his articulate statement 
on the subject of Black History 
Month. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to now 
yield to a very distinguished member 
of the Congressional Black Caucus, a 
gentleman who has distinguished him- 
self in his own right and who repre- 
sents Brooklyn, NY, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OWENS]. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would first like to also con- 
gratulate my colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. STokEs], for continu- 
ing this tradition that he started some 
time ago of having these special orders 
related to Black History Month. When 
he started these, I am certain that we 
did not have the volume of items on 
television and newspapers and on the 
radio related to Black History Month 
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that we have today. We are quite 
pleased with the facts that there are 
so many different programs of various 
kinds that are being offered by public 
television, the network television, the 
local television stations, radio stations, 
and numerous other communications 
entities recognizing Black History 
Month. That was not the case when 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
STOKES] first started these special 
orders. These special orders certainly 
should continue as a part, as a compo- 
nent of a larger effort, because there 
cannot be too much said about this 
long-neglected history of African- 
Americans in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, as a senior member of 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor, I am particularly interested in 
one of Carter G. Woodson's best- 
known books, and I do congratulate 
my colleagues for also focusing on the 
works of Carter G. Woodson and his 
efforts to keep black history alive, 
which started, of course, at first as a 1- 
week celebration, and now it is a 
month celebration, but many other 
speakers before me have said a 
number of things about him which I 
do not want to repeat. 

I just want to focus on Mis-Educa- 
tion of the Negro,” that particular 
book, and the spirit of that book goes 
marching on. 

In that book, which was written in 
1933, Mr. Woodson notes that African- 
Americans were deliberately undere- 
ducated or miseducated so that they 
would never be able to rise above sub- 
servience and compete educationally, 
economically, and politically with 
whites. This miseducation was so com- 
plete that most African-Americans in- 
ternalized feelings of inferiority and 
self-doubt. These feelings of inferiori- 
ty and self-doubt were encouraged by 
the curricula and prevented them 
from fighting or challenging against 
the pervasive racial segregation of 
that time. 

In fact, Carter Woodson wrote that 
if the practice of having the African- 
Americans enter and leave a white es- 
tablishment by colored-only doors had 
not existed, African-Americans were so 
thoroughly brainwashed by the years 
of inferior education that they could 
have, or they would have, created 
their own back door. They would have 
created their own colored-only door, 
entrances and exits to white establish- 
ments. 

It was an education reminiscent of 
what they call in South Africa 
“Bantu” education. Bantu education is 
what the minority white South Afri- 
can population has imposed on the 
majority African population under the 
system of apartheid. Bantu education 
has become synonymous with irrele- 
vant education, education which does 
not prepare anybody to move into the 
mainstream of society and to be able 
to survive and make a living. 
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In 1990 we see that Bantu education, 
such miseducation of African-Ameri- 
cans continues in too many places. Too 
many public schools in urban areas 
across the Nation are old, decaying, 
they are decrepit and they are over- 
crowded, and they send a physical 
message to the youngsters right away 
that, “Your schools are different, they 
are inferior, we do not really intend to 
provide the same kind of education to 
you that we are providing to other 
youngsters." Classrooms are often so 
packed that the teachers are unable to 
give each student individual attention 
and assistance that he or she needs, 
and African-American students are 
often tracked into unchallenging, un- 
interesting classes for slow learners 
whether they deserve to be there or 
not. 

A disproportionate number of Afri- 
can-American students are labeled re- 
tarded or learning-disabled. African- 
American students are often discour- 
aged from majoring in the so-called 
difficult subjects, like mathematics, 
science, or languages. They are often 
not encouraged to attend colleges or 
universities by high school guidance or 
academic counselors. This does not 
exist only in the Deep South, I assure 
the Members. 
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Academic counselors in New York 
City are still discouraging youngsters 
from going to college. If they are en- 
couraged, they are only encouraged to 
attend junior colleges or 2-year col- 
leges. They are not encouraged to go 
to 4-year institutions of higher learn- 
ing, graduate, and professional 
schools. 

Contributing to their miseducation 
is 10 years of Reagan-Bush education 
policies which have seen a decrease in 
Federal funding for education. And 
each time Federal funding is cut, black 
students, African-American students, 
are hurt most. 

Carter G. Woodson's legacy was his 
understanding that a people who know 
their history and understand its great- 
ness can never again feel themselves 
inferior to any group. Negro History 
Week, which is now Black History 
Month, was a major step in undoing 
the damage that those years of Bantu 
miseducation, the years of lies and dis- 
tortions by white historians regarding 
African and African-American history, 
did to us as a people. 

But ethnic pride is not enough. As 
descendants of slaves and victims of 
post-slavery segregation and racism, 
and as taxpayers who have yet to reap 
the full benefits of the moneys we pay 
into the system, African-Americans 
need reparations in the form of a 
sweeping Federal Marshall plan which 
includes job training, urban education 
programs, massive upgrading of urban 
public school buildings nationally, the 
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preparation of urban teachers, better 
urban teachers, a complete overhaul 
of urban housing stock, affirmative 
action set-aside programs, and so 
forth. 

But most important of all, we cannot 
emphasize too much the need to make 
a herculean effort, a monumental 
effort, to end the miseducation of the 
African-American students. Education 
is the kingpin to the solution of all of 
our problems. I am certain that Carter 
G. Woodson fully understood that. We 
should make certain that the spirit of 
Carter G. Woodson goes marching on. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my distinguished friend for his contri- 
bution to the special order. 

I am pleased to yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. RANGEL], the senior member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and one of the members of the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus who has con- 
tributed so much to this body. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Srokxs! for taking the 
initiative in bringing to this august 
body the statements of our friends and 
colleagues as we try to remind Ameri- 
cans of the great contributions that 
African-Americans have made to our 
history. 

I know that during this time of the 
year so many of us are asked, Why do 
you think you need your own history? 
Isn't American history good enough 
for you? It is good enough for other 
Americans." 

Yet, Chairman STOKES, I am remind- 
ed of the experience that I had as a 
child, the fact that being born and 
raised in New York I never really 
knew too much about Africa. None of 
the teachers brought it to me. My 
family members tried to explain it, but 
it was always something so very for- 
eign to me. 

It was only after the United Nations 
opened up in New York City that we 
saw these African leaders dressed in 
their majestic clothes, costumes that I 
had never seen, speaking eloquently, 
which we were able to see and hear on 
television, that I truly understood that 
Africa just wasn't a place that we saw 
in the Tarzan movies, but was a place 
that we had to be able somehow to 
find a way to see where we came from, 
what contributions we made to this 
country, and how we can enjoy being 
called colored, Negro, black, African- 
Americans, but at least be able to have 
the same sense of identity as so many 
other Americans have had. 

I recall that when Nelson Mandela 
was finally freed the feeling of pride 
that youngsters and other people felt. 
Not just black people, but Americans 
felt. That here a man, without a gun, 
without an army, had the will and the 
strength to allow himself to be impris- 
oned and not to be conditionally dis- 
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charged because he had certain princi- 
ples that dealt with what our Consti- 
tution is all about, and that is that all 
people be treated equally and have the 
opportunity to vote and participate in 
their government, and to come out 
with his wife strongly at his side, his 
family standing with him. 

I guess all Americans, and especially 
African-Americans, felt a sense of 
pride in being identified with this type 
of courage and this type of leadership. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I thought about it 
for a while. And as I see my colleagues 
wanting to return to Eastern Europe 
to enjoy the newly found freedom that 
people are seeing in Czechoslovakia 
and in Poland and in other parts of 
Eastern Europe, I wondered as Afri- 
can-Americans if the opportunity was 
given to us, if we were told that we 
would have first-class roundtrip tick- 
ets for ourselves and our family and 
our friends to visit our homeland, are 
we the only people in this great repub- 
lic that would not know what to tell 
the travel agent? We would not know 
what country, what region. Certainly 
we would have even difficulty in 
saying what part of the continent that 
we would like to revisit in order to 
track our heritage or to track our 
roots. 

I wonder whether we are the only 
people whose history has been so dis- 
torted and denied to us that even in 
sending a care package we would not 
know the town or village that we 
would want to be a part of saying that 
we remembered where we have come 
from. 

So that is why we should pick a 
week, a month, a year, or a substantial 
part of our time, reviewing American 
history and restoring to it the dignity 
of the contributions of those Ameri- 
cans whose origins are in Africa. 

We should remind each other that 
in this mosaic that we have in this 
country, where all people can make a 
contribution, that we can only move 
forward when all people are moving 
forward. Whenever there is a part that 
economically or socially or politically 
is not able to participate, then we lose 
that high ground when we try to tell 
countries as to what comes from a 
democratic country. 

So it seems to me that I, like you, 
would hope that soon, certainly in our 
lifetime, it would be unnecessary to 
take out time in the well to extol this 
month, that we try to educate our 
fellow Americans about our contribu- 
tion. But since that time has not come 
as yet, Mr. Speaker, let me once again 
say that we thank the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Stokes] for the contribu- 
tions that he and his family have 
made. Certainly the gentleman is part 
of that black African history that we 
are so proud of, and we thank him for 
constantly bringing to this House floor 
an opportunity for Members to partici- 
pate in this special order so that we 
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can join him and so many of our 
fellow Americans in understanding the 
great contribution to history that we 
have made as a people. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my distinguished friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RANGEL], for his very kind remarks 
and for his contribution to this special 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with our colleagues in 
commemorating Black History Month 
for 1990 and I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Thomas Carlyle, the Scottish histo- 
rian, wrote that: The history of the 
world is but the biography of great 
men." Black History Month is an ap- 
propriate time to pay tribute to the 
many black men and women through- 
out the ages who have contributed to 
create the world in which we live. It is 
especially appropriate that we do so, 
because for too many years our histo- 
rians and our school textbooks put 
these positive contributions on the 
back burner. 

Too often, our history courses have 
failed to teach that the first victim of 
our war for independence, Crispus At- 
tuckus, was a black man. Crispus At- 
tuckus was a freed slave killed by Brit- 
ish soldiers while he led the protest 
against British oppression known in 
history books as the Boston Massacre. 
This pivotal event in our Nation's his- 
tory is often glossed over, without 
mentioning the contribution made by 
a black man. 

Our beautiful Capitol City, Wash- 
ington, DC, was laid out with the as- 
sistance of a black man, Benjamin 
Banneker, who in his time was called 
"the black Ben Franklin," because of 
his awesome contributions in so many 
different fields. 

Harriet Tubman and Sojourner 
Truth were two black women who 
risked their lives during the struggle 
to end slavery in helping people flee to 
freedom. 

Frederick Douglass, an escaped 
slave, was one of our Nation’s leading 
diplomats and governmental leaders 
during the 1800's. Booker T. Washing- 
ton and W.E.B. DuBois, although of 
opposing philosophies, helped develop 
the need for black education and for a 
self-awareness so necessary to achieve 
real equality. 

The scientific contributions of 
George Washington Carver, of Gran- 
ville T. Woods, and of Jan Matzeliger 
helped usher America into the indus- 
trial age. 

And let us not forget the coura- 
geous, dedicated civil rights black lead- 
ership of Mrs. Rosa Parks, Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Medgar Evers, A. 
Philip Randolph, and Whitney Young. 
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And what would our culture be 
today, without the rich contributions 
made by the outstanding musicians 
who created jazz, the first truly Amer- 
ican art form? “Fats” Waller, Jelly 
Roll” Morton, Scott Joplin, and many 
others helped bring jazz music to us 
all, and their tradition was carried out 
by future generations of talented 
black artists. 

Mr. Speaker, black Americans have 
contributed to every facet of American 
life. It is extremely appropriate there- 
fore that we join together in calling 
these significant accomplishments to 
the attention of all citizens of our 
Nation. 
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Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my distinguished friend and colleague 
from New York for his contribution to 
this special order. 

I am pleased to yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. Mazzori], a 
distinguished friend and colleague. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, let me 
thank the gentleman from Ohio for 
having called this special order. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity of joining 
with him on the floor to speak about 
Black History Month. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had the great 
good fortunes of being in political 
office for over 20 years. I entered in 
1968 with three of the black politi- 
cians that I would say are seminal in 
Kentucky, State Senator Georgia 
Powers, who just recently retired, 
Representative Mae Street Kidd, with 
whom I was with just last weekend, 
and Representative Hughes McGill, 
who died soon after our election in 
1968 to be succeeded by his wife Char- 
lotte. : 

Then in 1971 I was elected to the 
House of Representatives and came 
here with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. RANGEL], who spoke just a 
moment ago, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DELLUMS], and the gentle- 
man from the District of Columbia, 
Delegate WALTER Fauntroy. So my 
own career, Mr. Speaker, has been 
intertwined with those of great black 
Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to join my 
colleagues in the House in celebrating 
and commemorating February as 
Black History Month. 

In 1926, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
known as the father of black history, 
established Negro History Week—in 
1976 extended to a month—because he 
recognized the need for all to recog- 
nize the history and culture of black 
Americans. 

It is fitting that a month be set aside 
to honor the significant achievements 
of black Americans, many of whom 
have lived in Louisville and Jefferson 
County, KY, the district I am honored 
to represent in Congress. 

Today, I wish to honor one such 
Louisville native, John W. Shannon, 
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currently Under Secretary of the 


John Shannon was born and reared 
in Louisville before leaving for Central 
State University in Wilberforce, OH, 
where he earned a bachelor of science 
degree. John received his master of 
science degree from Shippensburg 
State College in Pennsylvania, attend- 
ed Catholic University for postgradu- 
ate studies, and is a graduate of the 
U.S. Army War College. 

John entered the U.S. Army, and 
during his excellent career which led 
to his eventual promotion to full colo- 
nel, he held various positions of lead- 
ership earning respect from his peers. 

His career included two tours in 
Vietnam as an adviser and an infantry 
battalion commander. Secretary Shan- 
non earned numerous awards while on 
active duty, including the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star, and the Secre- 
tary of Defense Award for outstanding 
public service, just to name a few. 

Before serving as Under Secretary of 
the Army, John Shannon held the As- 
sistant Secretary position for installa- 
tions and logistics. He assisted in 
direct Army policy and activities of lo- 
gistics, installation procedures, and 
preservation and restoration of the en- 
vironment. He also managed the 
Army’s chemical stockpile disposal 
program. 

Recently in Louisville, I had the 
honor of attending a luncheon spon- 
sored by the Intergovernmental Black 
History Committee at which John 
Shannon delivered the key remarks. It 
was then that I fully realized what an 
outstanding role model John is for 
many black youths in Louisville. 

I am proud to recognize Under Sec- 
retary John Shannon for his many 
contributions to Louisville, to America, 
and to the world. 

I also extend best wishes and warm- 
est regards to his wife, Jean, and their 
son, John, who is a lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army Reserve, who, when a 
young student, was an intern in my 
office. 

Speaking for my constituents in Lou- 
isville and Jefferson County, John, we 
are all very proud of you. 

Mr. STOKES. I thank the gentle- 
man from Kentucky very much for his 
contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SANGMEISTER]. 

Mr. SANGMEISTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
too congratulate the gentleman from 
Ohio for having this special order in 
the spirit of Black History Month. 

In the spirit of Black History 
Month, I want to recognize just a few 
of the many outstanding individuals of 
the Fourth Congressional District who 
have dedicated their lives to improving 
the communities in which they live 
and work. These are very special 
people. People that have combined 
talent, wisdom, and commitment to 
achieve great things for their family, 
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community, and Nation. We can all 
look to these individuals as examples 
of leadership in action. 

The first leader I am proud to recog- 
nize is Rev. Isaac Singleton, Sr., pastor 
of Mount Zion Baptist Church in 
Joliet. Born in Tallulah, LA, to Ruben 
and Sarah Singleton, Reverend Single- 
ton worked his way through Lincoln 
Christian College and eventually re- 
ceived a doctorate of divinity degree 
from Miller University in New Jersey. 
He has served as pastor of Mount Zion 
Baptist Church since 1961. A devoted 
husband, father, and community 
leader, Reverend Singleton has truly 
enriched the lives of many people who 
have had the honor to come in contact 
with him. He has received numerous 
awards for his contributions such as 
the Community Leader of American 
National Editors Award, the Commu- 
nity Relations Award from the city of 
Joliet, the Distinguished Citizens 
Award by Lewis University, and he is 
listed in the Who’s Who Among Black 
Americans. 

Reverend Singleton’s diverse in- 
volvement includes serving as chair- 
man to the children and family serv- 
ices advisory council of the State of Il- 
linois, vice president of the Joliet 
region chamber of commerce, and 
presently as president of the Joliet af- 
filiate of Operation Push. 

Reverend Singleton's mission has 
taken him around the world to Africa, 
the Caribbean, Latin America, and the 
Middle East. We are proud of his con- 
tributions in foreign lands, but we are 
always grateful when he returns. Rev- 
erend Singleton has made an impor- 
tant mark on our community, and for 
this he will always be remembered. 

The next tribute is as much to a 
family as it is to an individual. Robert 
and Augusta Gavin raised their three 
daughters and three sons who would 
go on to make significant contribu- 
tions. The late Dr. Charles Gavin of 
Chicago Heights was truly a leader 
and pioneeer in the first degree. Upon 
graduation from medical school, Dr. 
Gavin completed a residency in ortho- 
pedic surgery and became one of the 
first Afro-Americans to become a 
board certified orthopedic surgeon. 

In cooperation with several col- 
leagues and community leaders, Dr. 
Gavin was able to establish and main- 
tain a free medical clinic servicing in- 
digent patients in the inner city of 
Chicago. His dedication and unselfish 
service to his patients were a source of 
inspiration to hundreds of people who 
crossed his path. 

At an early age, the late Harriet 
Gavin Martin exhibited a sense of 
community. She made lasting contri- 
butions to Prairie State College. Harri- 
et believed education was the key for 
further development of the individual 
and the community. 
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Robert Gavin, Jr., served in the U.S. 
Marine Corps during World War II 
and received several service awards. 
Robert was financially involved in the 
community by contributing freely to 
programs and activities that fostered 
youth development and racial harmo- 
ny. 

Judge Marvin Gavin graduated from 
DePauw University and Harvard Law 
School. Judge Gavin currently serves 
as a circuit court judge and president 
of the Gavin Foundation. The Gavin 
Foundation gives thousands of dollars 
each year in scholarships and grant 
aid to deserving members of the com- 
munity. 

A holder of a doctorate in education, 
Dr. Katherine Gavin's specialty is in 
the field of early childhood develop- 
ment and personalized learning. Kath- 
erine was a founding member of the Il- 
linois Association for Personalized 
Learning Program. She is a frequent 
writer and lecturer in her field of spe- 
cialty and has received numerous 
awards and citations for her work and 
contributions. Katherine formerly 
served as division chairperson at Prai- 
rie State College. 

Yvonne Gavin Robinson received a 
double masters degree from Governors 
State University and has been a teach- 
er in District 170 for over 15 years. 
She is currently the principal of Dr. 
Charles Gavin School in Chicago 
Heights where she has served with dis- 
tinction. 

Leonard Robinson, son-in-law to 
Robert Gavin, Sr., has made impor- 
tant contributions through his leader- 
ship in the development of the South 
Suburban YMCA and as a teacher 
with the Chicago Board of Education. 
His devotion to the youth of Illinois is 
truly commendable by helping build 
character at the ages when it is most 
important. We are fortunate to have 
the Gavin family among us, and their 
legacy continues to survive through 
their children and the Gavin Founda- 
tion. 

Dillard Harris, superintendent/prin- 
cipal of Fairmont School District No. 
89, Lockport, has displayed great lead- 
ership and civic responsibilities over 
the years. Having served as a U.S. Air 
Force officer since 1957, he achieved 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. Dillard 
has served on numerous civic organiza- 
tions—often as the first Afro-Ameri- 
can to be admitted—and has always 
been a strong supporter and promoter 
of Afro-American civil rights. Current- 
ly, he is the president of the Will 
County NAACP. 

Dillard has been active in the Fair- 
mont community as well as the school, 
believing that a school must meet 
more than the standard educational 
needs. Dillard believes that children 
should be stimulated enough in school 
to make them work independently on 
school projects and learning tasks out- 
side of traditional classroom settings. 
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Dillard Harris has dedicated his life to 
defending the Nation and educating 
his children. His life’s work embodies 
the two sides to freedom: one side to 
protect and defend; and the other to 
grow and develop. 

These are just a few of the many 
outstanding contributions to the 
Fourth Congressional District by Afro- 
Americans. The Fourth Congressional 
District is a better place thanks to the 
efforts of those mentioned here today. 

Mr. STOKES. I thank the gentle- 
man for his participation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Payne], who has distinguished 
himself by becoming the first black 
American to be elected to Congress 
from the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I too would like to commend 
the gentleman from Ohio for calling 
this special order today. 

Mr. Speaker, today, I am honored to 
have this opportunity to join with my 
colleagues to participate in this special 
order and recognize the accomplish- 
ments of African-Americans through- 
out history. Since 1976, February has 
been designated as Black History 
Month. However, as you know, the 
concept was originated by Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson, more than six decades 
ago. This is an opportunity to pause 
and take notice of the persons and 
events which have contributed to the 
advancement of African-American 
people in this country and the devel- 
opment of this Nation. 

The founder of Black History 
Month, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, is 
indeed not only an African-American 
hero but, an American hero. It has 
been said that Dr. Woodson was a dis- 
coverer of truth, organizer of truth, 
contributor to truth, a disseminator of 
truth, and a defender of truth. 
Through the efforts of this historian, 
scholar, and educator, we have access 
to compilations of accurate informa- 
tion concerning black history. 

Dr. Woodson, who himself was self- 
educated until the age of 17, espoused 
the importance of scholarship and 
learning about one's heritage and the 
accomplishments of one's people. He 
believed that we must consider the Af- 
rican-American's contribution to 
American history as constructive parts 
of a whole, not as solitary fragments. 

Mr. Speaker, as the first black Con- 
gressman from New Jersey, I am 
proud to be a mere fragment. But, I 
am even more proud to be a part of 
the whole. The African-American com- 
munity is a tapestry within which is 
woven the skills and talents of individ- 
uals whose accomplishments represent 
endurance and perseverance. 

Through much adversity and against 
oftentimes unsurmountable odds, Afri- 
can-Americans have educated them- 
selves and shared the fruits of their 
knowledge in a variety of ways to the 
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betterment of the country and world 
we live in. 

In addition to Carter G. Woodson, 
there are countless others who knew 
the value of an education and the op- 
portunities it could provide. I am re- 
minded of Frederick Douglas who, as a 
slave, educated himself and went on to 
gain fame as an abolitionist. And of 
course, Mary McCleod Bethune, who 
was an outstanding educator and polit- 
ical activist. She was the founder of 
the institution today known as Be- 
thune-Cookman College and founder 
and president of the National Council 
of Negro Women. She was also the 
first black woman to receive a major 
appointment in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Other notables who participated in 
the education of blacks include Booker 
T. Washington, founder and president 
of Tuskegee Institute; and Dr. Charles 
Drew, famous for his work with blood 
plasma who taught countless surgeons 
at Howard University. 

There are many more who were so 
eager to receive an education that 
they transgressed or challenged laws 
which were barriers to their ability to 
realize their goals. For example, 
during slavery, when it was illegal to 
teach slaves to read and write, a freed 
black man by the name of Daniel 
Payne established a clandestine school 
for slaves in South Carolina. 

After the abolition of slavery, 
through self-help, philanthropy, and 
sheer determination, black men and 
women quenched their thirst for edu- 
cation in schools commonly known as 
freedmen schools. These schools, some 
of which are today’s historically black 
colleges, educated about 200,000 stu- 
dents. These colleges and universities 
have educated countless  African- 
Americans who have distinguished 
themselves in the fields of education, 
medicine, law, music, art, science, and 
technology. 

In more recent history, Thurgood 
Marshall, a great legal scholar, led the 
successful battle in Brown versus 
Board of Education which declared 
segregation in public schools unconsti- 
tutional. 

Thurgood Marshall litigated several 
other successful cases challenging dis- 
crimination in voting rights, housing, 
education, and transportation. He was 
subsequently appointed by President 
Lyndon Johnson to the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals and later became the 
first black Supreme Court Justice. As 
a member of the Supreme Court, he 
has had a profound impact on the 
ability of minority students to have 
equal educational opportunities. 

Today, I am honored to recognize 
the achievements of those individuals 
who were determined to learn and 
those who were committed to teach- 
ing. The value of education has been 
indisputable and in spite of legal and 
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societal obstacles, the African-Ameri- 
can community has furthered its goals 
through education. African-Americans 
have also contributed to the improve- 
ment of the quality of life in this 
country and in other parts of the 
world. Clearly, the legacy of Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson is still alive. 
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Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New Jersey for 
his contribution to this special order, 
and I am pleased at this time to yield 
to the distinguished Representative 
from the State of Maryland, who has 
the distinction of being the second 
black American in history to be elect- 
ed to represent the great State in this 
body, a very valuable member of the 
Congressional black Caucus, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. MFUME]. 

Mr. MFUME. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SrokEs] for yielding 
this time. 

I do not know exactly what else I 
can add to all that has been said pre- 
ceding me except to talk about chron- 
ologically some of the developments 
that have taken place in this Nation, 
as it relates to persons of African an- 
cestry, and to talk about the condi- 
tions that exist now that I think are 
underlined and underscored as we cele- 
brate Black History Month. 

No matter what part of our recent 
history we choose to select from the 
year 1620 and beyond, we would agree 
that there were always those of us 
whose ancestors stumbled but refused 
to fall, bent but refused to break, tired 
but refused to quit; they were bur- 
dened yet unbowed. 

We look at that period and move 
onward to the period of the Revolu- 
tionary War. It is instructive to take 
note of the fact that the first person 
to die in that war for this Nation was 
an African American, Crispus Attucks, 
not because he was necessarily brave 
or had some special quality, but he 
had a basic understanding of democra- 
cy and how to preserve a democracy 
and was willing to make the ultimate 
sacrifice. 

So long after the Revolutionary War 
up until the 1800's, when we got into 
an era where cotton was king and 
where the historian John Hope Frank- 
lin called it the peculiar institution in 
America's history. That institution of 
slavery that ran all the way up to 1865 
culminated with the Civil War in this 
Nation, and out of that the experi- 
ences of that war we had, as we come 
to know it at least, the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

The Emancipation Proclamation was 
signed by Lincoln, which is still cele- 
brated today as Jubilee Day on the 
east coast and is Juneteenth Day in 
the West and Midwest, served pretty 
much as a threshold for the launching 
of a new era. We moved from emanci- 
pation to reconstruction. After that, 
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the end of reconstruction, unfortu- 
nately, this Nation took a giant step 
backward where we entered what was 
known as the era of Jim Crow. 

The era of Jim Crow has a peculiari- 
ty about it also. It offered up for the 
first time things such as the grandfa- 
ther clause, where you could not vote 
unless your grandfather voted, but 
since your grandfather was a slave you 
to all intents and purposes could not 
vote. 

Things such as the literacy test, 
which meant that you had to be able 
to recite at will any part of the Consti- 
tution that was asked of you to prove 
you were literate enough to vote. 

Then we moved from that to what 
was known as the white primaries, 
where you could only vote in the pri- 
mary election if you were white, and 
then you could only vote in general 
elections after that if you were black, 
but since most of the decisions were 
made in the primary elections you 
were still disenfranchised. 

So that period of Jim Crow went 
from the end of reconstruction in the 
late 1800's all the way up until the 
civil rights era of the 1950's and 1960's. 
Many of us know what happened from 
that point onward. 

I indicated as I began my remarks by 
saying that there was not a whole lot 
to add to what has already been said 
in the hour or so preceding me except 
to point out a very real fact, and that 
is that in employment, housing, health 
care, education, there is still a discrep- 
ancy in this Nation where African- 
Americans, regardless of their rich his- 
tory, find themselves at a disadvan- 
tage, and that celebrations such as 
this are important and warranted. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. STOKES] for year 
after year bringing us to this point. I 
would simply say that we must also 
use it as a point of instruction to real- 
ize how far we need to go in this 
Nation to bring about true democracy 
for all its citizens. 

Mr. STOKES. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for his contribu- 
tion to this special order. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to yield to 
the last speaker in this special order. 

Mr. Speaker, it might be well for me 
to observe at this point in time that 
five members of the Congressional 
Black Caucus happen to be ministers 
in this Congress in addition to being 
Members of Congress. 

The gentleman to whom I now yield 
hails from New York. He is the first 
Afro-American in the AME Church to 
be elected to the Congress, as a very 
distinguished black America. 

Mr. FLAKE. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. Speaker, and to the Congress- 
man from Ohio (Mr. STOKES] I cer- 
tainly think it is an honor and privi- 
lege to be here to share in this special 
order. I think it is important as we 
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consider how far we have come, to 
take a moment to talk about the de- 
nomination of which I am a part, be- 
cause it represents the first formal 
founding of an African-American 
church in this Nation. 

In 1787, Richard Allen purchased his 
freedom and went to worship in St. 
George's AME Church in Philadel- 
phia. 

Worshiping in the balcony, he and 
members of that congregation found 
themselves on their knees at the altar 
on a Sunday morning being physically 
removed, put out of the door of that 
church and determining that they 
would not go back there, that they 
would worship in dignity, they would 
have self-esteem and somehow they 
would find a way to express their feel- 
ings about God in their own way. 

So up the street from St. George’s, 
in a blacksmith shop, they began to 
worship in their way of worshiping 
and calling forth all people who were 
free, people who were descendants 
from Africa, people who had a will for 
self-expression, people who wanted an 
opportunity to be themselves, free to 
worship, being somehow able to make 
a difference in the society of which 
they were a part. 

The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church brought together a group of 
people of limited education and in 
spite of that decided to start night 
classes, which ultimately culminated 
in the founding of the first university 
owned and operated by African-Ameri- 
cans in this land, Wilberforce Univer- 
sity in 1856. 

From that, they developed 11 other 
colleges and universities which have 
historically been at the forefront of 
educational change. 
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From that blacksmith shop the 
church has grown to a membership of 
over 2 million people in the United 
States, Europe, the Caribbean, and 
Africa. 

I would say to Members, Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam not the first African-American 
to serve in Congress. I am happy for 
this opportunity to share with Mem- 
bers that the first African-American in 
the U.S. House of Representatives, Mr. 
Hiram Revels, was an African Method- 
ist Episcopalian clergyman. Joseph 
Rainey, who served in the Congress 
from the 41st through the 45th Con- 
gress was also a member of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopalian Church 
clergy. I am pleased to be the third in 
the line of those to serve in Congress 
out of the African Methodist Church. 
I am proud to be a part of that, a 
movement of freedom, a voice of hope, 
à voice of salvation and education, one 
of social concern and political aware- 
ness. The church has not restricted 
itself just to those things which are re- 
ligious, but also had adopted itself to a 
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concern about those things which are 
profane and secular. I thank God for 
an opportunity that we could share 
this day, our legacy and our heritage, 
for not only the Members of this Con- 
gress but the members of this Nation 
and this world. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FLAKE] for his participation in the spe- 
cial order. Mr. Speaker, I want to espe- 
cially thank all the Members of the 
House who have taken the time out of 
their very busy schedules to come here 
and participate in this special order on 
the floor this afternoon. 

In addition to that, many of our col- 
leagues, in the interest of time, have 
submitted their remarks for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HAYES of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to join my distinguished colleagues in 
speaking in honor of Black History Month. The 
outstanding contributors and achievements 
which African-Americans have made to our 
Nation since its inception makes it appropriate 
that we set aside this month to honor and re- 
member those individuals that have helped 
make America the great Nation that it is 
today. 

In 1926, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, known as 
the father of black history, established Negro 
History Week. In 1976 it was extended to a 
month because he recognized the need for all 
Americans to remember the history and cul- 
ture of black Americans. 

Today ! join my distinguished colleagues in 
commemorating this special month, not only 
for African-Americans, but all Americans. 
Today is a time that we should reflect on 
great Americans such as Harriet Tubman, Dr. 
W.E.B. DuBois, Booker T. Washington, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and others who played 
vital roles in adding meaning to the develop- 
ment of democracy in America. 

This is a time that we talk with our people 
and tell them of our rich and unique heritage. 
We must tell them of the uniqueness of our 
people. Reassuring them that the troubles of 
today are only temporary—if they keep their 
eyes on the prize. Dr. Woodson recognized 
this need when he started Black History Week 
some 60-odd years ago. 

When | reflect on the contributions of Afri- 
can-Americans | tend to look at those in- 
volved in the civil rights and labor movements. 
Although they were seemingly two seperate 
movements there was only one goal and that 
goal was and continues to be, equality for all 
Americans. Equality in the workplace, as well 
as equality in all aspects of society, regardless 
of one's creed, color, or religion. 

In the labor movement there were many 
struggles for the rights of African-Americans. 
From the formation of the first trade unions in 
the 1790's to the mid-1930's, the policy and 
practice of organized labor, as far as black 
workers were concerned, was largely outright 
exclusion or segregation. But because of the 
united front and adversity of African-Ameri- 
cans union members discrimination has been 
addressed and it will someday be eradicated 
from the workplace. | would like to take some 
time to honor two labor organizations: the 
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American League of Colored Laborers and the 
Colored National Labor Union. 

Before the Civil War, African-Americans had 
started to recognize the power of together- 
ness and organization. The American League 
of Colored Laborers was organzied in New 
York City in 1850, with Frederick Douglass as 
its vice-president. The main objective of the 
organization was to promote unity among me- 
chanics, foster training in agriculture, industrial 
arts, and commerce, and assist member me- 
chanics in setting up business for themselves. 

In 1869, another group, the Colored Nation- 
al Labor Union issued its first appeal for the 
unity of American workers without regard to 
race or color. Nine Philadelphia garment cut- 
ters, whose union had been shattered and its 
members blacklisted, formed a secret society 
that ultimately was to transform this sentiment 
into reality. They named it the Noble Order of 
the Knights of Labor. By 1886 it had more 
than 1 million members. It had achieved what 
no labor body before it had accomplished, the 
organization and unification of the American 
working class. 

In 1972, |, along with William Lucy, Nelson 
Jack Edwards, Cleveland Robinson, and Wil- 
liam Simons, formed the Coalition of Black 
Trade Unionists. We formed this coalition to 
stress the significance of the black struggle 
for social and economic equality. Now after 18 
years, this organization is still going strong. 
And we will continue to address the concerns 
of working Americans. Today there are a 
number of very influential African-Americans 
continuing to push the labor movement for- 
ward, With the recognition of these influential 
African-Americans during Black History Month, 
it is my hope that younger African-Americans 
will continue to carry the torch. 

Black History Month is a time to learn from 
history and learn from our successes, as well 
as from our mistakes. Many strides have been 
made in the civil rights and labor movements 
in recent years. Unfortunately, recent incidents 
of racial discrimination, and Supreme Court 
decisions lets me know that the fight for 
equality is not finished. We must do more to 
expand employment and educational opportu- 
nities for young black Americans. Especially 
our young black men. Only yesterday a report 
was released that said one-fourth of all black 
males are either incarcerated or paroled. This 
is a sad figure and that is why | will continue 
to fight in this body to vote for legislation that 
will give every American a decent standard of 
living and opportunity to enjoy freedom and 
equality. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, it is more than 
fitting that we commemorate this year's cele- 
bration of Black History Month by paying spe- 
cial tribute to its original founder, the late Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson. 

Dr. Woodson was a great American in every 
sense of the term, because throughout his life 
he sought to make America an all-inclusive 
society for everyone, regardless of race, 
creed, or gender. He was in the forefront of 
the educational effort to make black America 
an integral part of this all-inclusive society, 
through his untiring efforts to broaden the 
scope of black self-awareness and intensify 
black pride through a thorough study of bla 
history. y 
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Born the son of former slaves in New 
Canton, VA, on December 19, 1870, Dr. 
Woodson knew from first-hand experience the 
demeaning, dehumanizing mode of life and 
labor forced on black Americans by the post- 
Civil War system of apartheid that we called 
segregation. It is to his eternal credit, and to 
our collective benefit, that he devoted his 
life's work to eradicating the stigmas and 
stereotypes of segregation imposed by a ma- 
jority racist society on its nonwhite minorities. 

Dr. Woodson holds a special place in the 
minds, hearts, and souls of black Americans 
because he sought to teach us the fuller 
meaning and better understanding of the total- 
ity of the black experience in America 
throughout our struggle for freedom and full 
equality in every aspect of American life. In 
1916 he organized the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History [ASNLH], 
from which has flowed the increasing interest 
in, and demand for, the expansion of black 
history and black studies as valid intellectual 
and academic enterprises. 

In his voluminous speeches and writings Dr. 
Woodson consistently argued that all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of color, had much to learn 
of value from a careful study of the black ex- 
perience. But he also emphasized that black 
Americans needed most of all to study their 
own history, to gain a better appreciation of 
the struggles of their forebears and a more 
comprehensive understanding of their own 
cultural traditions. His establishment of the 
Journal of Negro History provided a scholarly 
forum for the publication of articles and re- 
views that could expand the scope of the 
learning process about our multidimensional 
past. For that endeavor alone, we are all in 
his debt. 

In 1926 Dr. Woodson was also the moving 
force in initiating the celebration of Black His- 
tory Week which, since 1976, has become 
Black History Month. My hope is that this 
annual commemoration of the black past and 
present will continue to grow as a necessary 
learning experience for all Americans, so that 
we can all work together to heal the wounds 
of racism and to struggle together so that all 
of us can live out the full meaning of the 
promises contained in the Declaration and the 
Bill of Rights. 

Mr. ESPY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today, during 
this Black History Month, to recognize the 
contributions of black Americans to our Na- 
tion's history, and to the history of the world. 

The achievements of black Americans are 
many. They include outstanding contributions 
in many areas. In fact, black Americans have 
produced outstanding men and women in 
every field of endeavor—after they broke 
down the walls of exclusion. 

It is proper that the theme of this Black His- 
tory Month be in honor of Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son, the great historian and educator who 
contributed so much to the study of Africans 
in America, and who explained perhaps better 
than anyone the crippling result of our failure 
to understand black history and afford it its 
deserved place among subjects. The achieve- 
ments of Dr. Woodson and others are vital 
and they deserve recognition throughout the 
year. 
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| want to focus my remarks on black Ameri- 
cans’ unique contribution to what is clearly the 
most powerful force in the world today—the 
idea of freedom. The human desire for de- 
mocracy which is rapidly transforming our 
world, from Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union to South Africa, Central America, and 
Asia. It is that same idea which has motivated 
black Americans to struggle against slavery 
and its legacy, segregation, and racism. 

To most of the settlers who flocked to the 
New World, America was a land of vast op- 
portunity and hope. Yet, before the new 
nation could begin, early Americans had to 
defeat colonial domination. So it was particu- 
larly ironic, and tragic, that to those Americans 
of African descent, this new land of bright 
promise for most was a land of darkness, 
slavery, and oppression. 

When the Declaration of Independence was 
signed in 1776, forcefully declaring that "all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights," among which are the "Right to Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness," black 
Americans were not considered men. When 
the Constitution was completed in 1787, with 
the eloquent beginning, "We the People," 
blacks were not included in the "We." 

The Constitution was never intended to in- 
clude blacks, women, or native Americans in 
the "more perfect union" that the Founding 
Fathers envisioned. The blessings of liberty 
were to be secured for some, while holding 
others in bondage. In the original Constitution, 
blacks were considered to be three-fifths of 
men, there was a clause protecting the inter- 
national slave trade, and there was a fugitive 
slave clause. 

As we marvel at the mostly peaceful proc- 
ess of change in Eastern Europe, and hope 
for peaceful change in South Africa, we must 
grapple with the fact that our own evil empire 
was ended only after a bitter and bloody war 
which split this Nation in two. And we must 
reckon with the years of official apartheid and 
racist violence which endured, and the legacy 
which remains. 

We are inspired by the people of Eastern 
Europe. Yet, the story of black Americans, 
who have pressed forward the struggle for 
freedom after surviving in a hostile, foreign 
land, against a captor who maintained his grip 
only through forbidding laws, lynchings, and 
the whip, is submerged. There is inspiration 
here as well. 

At times in our history in America, blacks 
have been randomly murdered, raped, castrat- 
ed, beaten, and, exploited, systematically 
denied the opportunity to fulfill our potential as 
human beings, and widely regarded as inher- 
ently less intelligent than others. 

Yet, motivated by the desire to be free, 
black Americans have forged ahead, breaking 
down barriers, achieving against the odds. 
When little girls were bombed in church, com- 
munities terrorized, and leaders assassinated, 
black Americans have continued their quest 
for freedom. When Presidents and Congress- 
es turned their backs, and Supreme Court of 
the Nation's ruled that "blacks had no rights, 
a white was bound to respect," and that "sep- 
arate but equal" was constitutional, black 
Americans continued their quest for freedom. 
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As a result, the Constitution which we cher- 
ish is not the same document drafted 203 
years ago. The 14th amendment conferred 
equal citizenship upon the freedmen; the 15th 
amendment prohibited States from denying 
blacks the right to vote—yet these two 
amendments were more laxly enforced than 
any other part of the Constitution for three 
quarters of a century. But in the 1950's and 
1960's, they became the basis for Supreme 
Court decisions and civil rights legislation, in- 
cluding the 1965 Voting Rights Act, which 
have propelled us until today. 

The black struggle for freedom has 
changed the Constitution, and it has changed 
the character of our Nation. It has broken 
down the walls of legal segregation and disen- 
franchisement, pushing our Nation from hypo- 
cracy, on the road to real democracy. In so 
doing, black Americans have motivated free- 
dom fighters the world over. 

Perhaps it is this spirit—the will to over- 
come the highest mountain or endure the 
darkest night in the quest for freedom—which 
is the essence of black history. In the 1990's, 
we are witnessing freedom breakout around 
the world. | am proud of the contribution black 
Americans have made to this struggle—and | 
look forward to the contributions which cer- 
tainly are to come. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, in conjunction 
with Black History Month, which the Nation is 
celebrating this February, | would like to draw 
my colleagues’ attention to a distinguished 
American who was important in encouraging 
black involvement in politics as well as a lead- 
ing advocate for protecting the right of black 
Americans to vote. That man is the late Hon- 
orable George Washington Murray, who 
served as a Republican Representative from 
South Carolina to Congress from 1893 until 
1897. 

George Washington Murray came from 
humble beginnings, being born a slave in 
Sumter County on September 24, 1853, to 
become a skiled orator and a resourceful 
leader. From 1874 to 1876 he was one of the 
first black students to attend the recently inte- 
grated University of South Carolina, which is 
located in my district. Thereafter, for 15 years, 
he taught school and operated a small farm 
until 1890 when he was appointed to the im- 
portant post of inspector of customs at the 
Charleston Customs House. 

Thereupon, he launched his national politi- 
cal career by announcing his candidacy for 
the Republican congressional nomination. 
Murray successfully beat back several chal- 
lenges to his electoral victories and demon- 
strated his independence of thought and 
action even as a freshman Member of Con- 
gress. Matters that drew his attention included 
the free-silver coinage issue, improving educa- 
tion, and aid to the needy. During this time, he 
remained active in the fight against the politi- 
cal disenfranchisement of black Americans. In 
order to promote black property ownership, he 
purchased 10,000 acres of land himself and 
resold tracts to black farmers. 

Mr. Murray played an integral role in at- 
tempts to unify the Republican Party in the 
South, serving as the State chairman and as a 
delegate to several national conventions. 
Upon leaving Congress, he engaged in the 
real estate business and also devoted his time 
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to lecturing and literary pursuits. He continued 
to be an active speaker and political figure 
until his death in Chicago in 1926. 

George Washington Murray's life remains a 
testament to the heights that may be reached 
through perseverance, a yearning for educa- 
tion, a striving for justice, and a dedication to 
the full development of one's own God-given 
talents. It is fitting that we pay tribute to his 
accomplishments during this special month 
honoring the numerous and worthy contribu- 
tions made by black Americans toward the 
greatness of the United States. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to Carter G. Woodson, whose contribu- 
tions preserved the rich and detailed legacy of 
black history in our Nation, and whose perse- 
verance led to the establishment of Black His- 
tory Month. 

At 1538 Ninth Street, in northwest Washing- 
ton, there is a historical site not known to 
many visitors to our Nation's Capital, nor to 
historians who have documented this city's 
rich heritage. This site is filled with the memo- 
ries of one who devoted his life to preserving 
and documenting the historic contributions of 
African-Americans. The site is the home of Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, the founder of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro—now Afro- 
American—Life and History, and the father of 
Black History Month. 

Dr. Woodson established the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History in 
1915. Too often, he saw the works and 
achievements of African-Americans ignored 
and exploited by other historians. He devoted 
his life to ensuring these contributions 
became an integral part of American history. 
Dr. Woodson also saw the importance of 
sharing these achievements with scholars 
throughout the world and began publishing the 
Journal of Negro History in 1916. The journal 
is now entering its 75th year of publication. 

People of this Nation have benefited from 
the knowledge contained in the volumes of 
this journal and have been enlightened by the 
intellectual achievements it records. | credit 
the Journal of Negro History for the preserva- 
tion of African-American heritage within my 
home State of North Carolina and for recog- 
nizing the contributions of many persons and 
institutions in my district. 

The contributions of North Carolina citizens 
like the Honorable James Adams Hyman of 
the 44th Congress, the Honorable James 
Edward O'Hara of the 48th-49th Congresses, 
the Honorable Henry Plummer Cheatham of 
the 51st-52d Congresses, and the Honorable 
George Henry White of the 55th-56th Con- 
gresses can be found within the binders of 
this journal. These men were the first African- 
American North Carolinians to serve in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

The pages of the journal also include the 
history of distinguished colleges and universi- 
ties in our country, like Show University and 
St. Augustine's College, historically black col- 
leges in my district. Shaw University was 
founded in 1865 and is the site of the first 4- 
year medical school in the Nation. St. Augus- 
tine's College was established in 1867 by the 
Freemen's Commission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for the sole purpose of pro- 
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viding education and training for former 
slaves. 

To encourage recognition of the contribu- 
tions and achievements of African-Americans, 
Dr. Woodson went a step further to designate 
the week encompassing February 12th and 
14th as Negro History Week. This week was 
chosen to honor the birth dates of two Ameri- 
cans—Abraham Lincoln and Frederick Doug- 
lass—who changed the lives of African-Ameri- 
cans in this country. It was later expanded 
into Black History Month. 

The achievements of African-American men 
and women in this country are worthy of rec- 
ognition and we owe the opportunity to share 
in this rich heritage, in large part, to Dr. Carter 
Woodson and all other scholars who have fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. | hope that we will con- 
tinue to recognize the legacy of his work, 
accept the challenges it poses for us, and 
learn from his struggles and achievements. 
American history is incomplete if we do not 
recognize the contributions that Dr. Woodson 
worked to preserve. 

Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, as we know, 
February is Black History Month. Africans first 
stepped on American soil in 1619. In those 
371 years, the history of black Americans has 
been marred by slavery, injustice, and racism. 

However, in the face of these overwhelming 
obstacles black Americans have survived and 
often prospered. These people of strength 
and courage excelled in fields as varied as 
law, medicine, science, journalism, business, 
the arts, and religion. It is in recognition of the 
struggle and achievements of these incredible 
people that | present to you portraits of men 
who used their talent to benefit all people. 
These black American inventors did not allow 
prejudice to dowse the fire of imagination nor 
bigotry to put out the flame of knowledge. In- 
stead they used their intelligence, ingenuity, 
and determination to enlighten the world. 
These men may may not be well-known fig- 
ures, but they contributed substantially to the 
history of our country. 

| do this in the hope that the knowledge of 
their struggle and ultimate triumph will inspire 
yet another generation to work to overcome 
any obstacle which may be encountered on 
the long and arduous road to freedom. As Dr. 
Martin Luther King said in his last speech, 
know that we as a people will get to the prom- 
ised land someday." 

These portraits are taken from the Encyclo- 
pedia of Black America, edited by W. Augus- 
tus Low and Virgil A. Clift, and the Black Al- 
manac by Alton Hornsby, Jr. | commend these 
gentlemen on their enlightening work. 

NORBERT RILLIEUX 

Norbert Rillieux was born in New Orleans 
in 1806 to a Black mother and a White 
father. His father sent him to school in 
Paris. In 1830, he became an instructor of 
applied mechanics at L'Ecole Centrale in 
Paris. 

After his return to the states, Rillieux 
built and installed a triple effect evaporator 
to process and refine sugar. However, this 
device had only limited success. Undaunted, 
he continued to work on the refining 
method. In 1846, he obtained a patent for 
the revolutionary multiple-effect vacuum 
evaporation process for refining sugar to 
obtain a whiter and grainier product. Before 
Rilieux's refining method, sugar was a 
luxury item used on rare occasions. In addi- 
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tion to making sugar accessible to many 
people, Rillieux's invention promoted manu- 
facturing efficiency in reducing fuel con- 
sumption and labor requirements necessary 
for the production of the final product. The 
technique became the basic manufacturing 
process in sugar as well as condensed milk, 
soap, gelatin and glue. 

Frustrated and disillusioned by racial dis- 
crimination in Louisiana, Rillieux returned 
to Paris in 1861. 


LEWIS LATIMER 


Lewis Latimer was born in Chelsea, Mas- 
sachusetts in 1848. Latimer was a self- 
taught draftsman. 

In 1876, Alexander Graham Bell asked 
Latimer to develop the blueprints for his 
telephone patent. In addition to his work on 
the telephone, Latimer was the only Black 
member of the Edison Pioneers, a group of 
distinguished scientists and inventors who 
worked with Thomas Edison. 

In 1882, Latimer received a patent for 
manufacturing carbon filaments. 'This proc- 
ess proved superior to any other because the 
carbon filaments, made from cellulose of 
cotton thread or bamboo were excellent 
conductors of electricity. Prior to Latimer, 
others had attempted to develop a fiber 
suitable for filament. However these inven- 
tions were unsuccessful because they had a 
short life or low conductivity. Latimer's use 
of carbon filaments, which allowed durabili- 
ty, longevity and conductivity paved the 
way for the widespread use of electric light. 


JAN EARNEST MATZELIGER 


Jan Earnest Matzeliger was born in Surin- 
ame in 1852. At 19, he became a merchant 
seaman and sailed to America. 

He settled in Lynn, Massachusetts. In the 
nineteenth century, Lynn, Massachusetts 
was the capital of the shoe industry. Matze- 
liger spoke little or no English when he ar- 
rived. However, he worked in a shoe manu- 
facturing factory and attended school in the 
evenings where he learned to speak English 
fluently. 

When Matzeliger began working in the 
shoe industry, the process of attaching 
leather uppers to the sole of the shoe was 
done by a manual process that required 
highly skilled craftsmen. This costly and te- 
dious labor intensive process made the cost 
of shoes extremely expensive, In 1880, Mat- 
zeliger invented a machine which automat- 
ed the process of stitching the leather upper 
to the sole of the shoe. Matzeliger's inven- 
tion produced shoes ten times faster than 
the hands of a shoe craftsman. 

Matzeliger's invention made Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts the undisputed shoe capital of the 
world. Over the next two years, he obtained 
four additional patents covering specific im- 
provements on his machine. By 1889, the 
demand for his '"hand-laster" had become 
worldwide. 


GARRETT MORGAN 


Garrett Morgan was born in 1875 in Paris, 
Tennessee. Morgan developed his first in- 
vention a belt fastener for sewing machines 
in 1901. 

In 1914, he won the First Grand Prize 
Gold Medal at the Second International Ex- 
position of Sanitation and Safety for his 
breathing helmet and smoke protector (gas 
mask). Because of widespread doubt as to 
the efficacy of his machine Morgan demon- 
strated the use of this device in the rescue 
operations following an explosion in a 
tunnel at the Cleveland Waterworks that 
trapped many workers below Lake Erie. The 
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gas mask gained wider acceptance in World 
War I when it was used to protect against 
the use of poisonous gas. 

Finally, in 1923, Morgan developed an 
automatic stop sign to aid the movement of 
traffic. He sold the rights to this invention 
to General Electric. 

Everyday, we encounter the contributions 
of these Black inventors. From the time you 
put sugar in your morning coffee (Rillieux), 
put on your shoes (Matzeliger), stop at a 
traffic signal (Morgan) on your drive to 
work and arrive at your office to turn on 
the lights (Latimer). So the next time you 
do any of these things, think of them and 
understand that the intelligence and inge- 
nuity of these Black men have improved 
your life. 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, in honor of Black 
History Month, | would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to insert in the record a excellent 
column by a dear friend of mine, James 
"Cap" Wheeler, on the crucial role African- 
Americans have played in the American labor 
movement. Cap Wheeler has been active in 
the United Auto Workers since the early 
1950's at the Buick Foundry in Flint, MI. For 
the past 4 years he has served as financial 
secretary for UAW Local 599, the local of 
which my father was a member. Cap's column 
appeared on the front page of the Headlight, 
the union paper for Local 599. 

As one who has been on the forefront of 
the struggle for civil rights for all Americans as 
well as the struggle for dignity in the work- 
place for American working men and women, 
Cap Wheeler brings a unique perspective to 
the history of African-Americans in the labor 
movement. | heartily commend Cap's column 
to all my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


[From Headlight, Feb. 8, 1990] 
FEBRUARY: BLACK HISTORY MONTH 


(By James “Cap” Wheeler) 


Did you know blacks and unions go back a 
long way? The first blacks in America in the 
1600s were not slaves but servants working 
in homes, just as many white immigrants 
were. Many bought land and prospered 
after their service was done. 

Black workers were joining unions well 
before the slaves were freed in 1863. For ex- 
ample: 

In 1838 the Caulkers Association orga- 
nized in Baltimore to bargain with shipyard 
owners. 

In 1850 the Waiters Protective Association 
organized in New York to improve wages 
and working conditions. 

African-American longshoremen in Geor- 
gia and South Carolina staged strikes for 
justice in the mid 1860s. In 1871 the Long- 
shoremen Association Number 1 organized 
in Baltimore. 

In 1877 the Black Washerwomen in Gal- 
veston, Texas called for higher wages and 
refused to work for less than $1.50 a day. 
When the Black Washerwomen in Atlanta, 
Georgia went on strike, 1,000 black workers 
joined them, including cooks, servants and 
child nurses. 

One of labor's greatest heroes is A. Phillip 
Randolph, whose memory was honored by a 
special stamp the U.S. Post Office issued 
last year. (This stamp is one of three that 
was chosen for our 50th Anniversary cele- 
bration at Local 599 an can still be obtained 
for 35¢ each.) Randolph organized the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters back 
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in 1925, when the railroad was the way to 
travel. 

When the Congress of Industrial Unions 
(CIO) began the greatest organizing drive in 
American history in 1936, blacks played a 
key role in unionizing steel, auto, rubber 
and meat packing. 

The last automaker the UAW organized 
was the Ford Motor Company, which used 
violence and fear to keep out the union. 
Ford was the only major automaker that 
hired many blacks in the old days, and it 
brought in African-Americans from the 
South as scabs. With the help of local black 
workers and religious leaders, especially 
Rev. Charles Hill, the black workers came 
out of the plant and joined the strike that 
brought Ford management to its knees in 
April, 1941. 

The UAW joined the Civil Rights move- 
ment with enthusiasm. The late UAW Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther was the only white 
international union president to walk arm 
and arm with Dr. Martin Luther King 
during the famous marches of the 1960s. 

Even in South Africa the UAW is at the 
forefront of the struggle to win justice. 
UAW President Owen Bieber has fasted, 
joined demonstrations, been arrested and 
traveled to South Africa to support freedom 
movements. Our pressure helped free South 
African Metalworker’s Union President 
Moses Mayekiso last year after he was 
charged with treason. 

As Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. said in his 
address to the AFL-CIO Convention, De- 
cember, 1961... 

"I look forward confidently to the day 
when all who work for a living will be one 
with no thought to their separateness as 
Negroes, Jews, Italians or any other distinc- 
tions. This will be the day when we bring 
into full realization the American dream—a 
dream as yet unfulfilled. A dream of equali- 
ty of opportunity, of privilege and property 
widely distributed; a dream of a land where 
men will not take necessities from the many 
to give luxuries to the few; a dream of a 
land where men will not argue that the 
color of a man's skin determines the content 
of his character; a dream of a nation where 
all our gifts and resources are held not for 
ourselves alone, but as instruments of serv- 
ice for the rest of humanity; the dream of a 
country where every man will respect the 
dignity and worth of the human personali- 
ty. That is the dream... .” 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, | join with my 
colleagues today to pay tribute to the accom- 
plishments and contributions that black Ameri- 
cans have made to our Nation. | deem it an 
honor to address my colleagues on a subject 
as important as this. The contributions that 
blacks have made to our great country have 
long been ignored and often forgotten by 
many. 

Mrs. Harriet Tubman, one of the true re- 
formers of the 1800's, and one of the true 
giants in black history, was a resident of the 
city of Auburn, which is in the 29th Congres- 
sional District of New York. She lived there 
during the 1850's until her death in 1913. Mrs. 
Tubman was born a slave in 1821 on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. She dedicated her 
life to seeing that slaves would someday ex- 
perience freedom. She defied slave custom 
and refused to become a part of a system in 
which she did not believe. Although slavery 
did not offer Mrs. Tubman the opportunity to 
attend school, she possessed innate intelli- 
gence and creativity as well as extraordinary 
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foresight and judgment. Having worked the 
fields, this muscular, small-framed woman was 
determined to use her inner strength to be 
free. 

Mrs. Tubman escaped from her slave 
owners in Maryland, and began her journey to 
freedom by the guidance of the North Star 
and aided by conductors of the Underground 
Railroad. Having discovered freedom in the 
North, she wanted others to experience the 
same. She made nearly 20 trips to the South 
on the Underground Railroad and led thou- 
sands of black slaves to freedom. 

During her many travels to Canada, Mrs. 
Tubman visited Auburn, NY. At that time, 
Auburn was experiencing a period of radical 
reform and abolitionist activity. Tubman settled 
in Auburn in 1857. Then U.S. Senator William 
Henry Seward violated Federal law by selling 
her, an ex-slave, a plot of land. 

The brick house built on that land by Tub- 
man's second husband between 1875 and 
1888 is adjoined by a 25-acre site which 
Tubman deeded to the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church in 1903. Also located 
on the site is a reconstruction of the Tubman 
Home for Indigent and Aged Negroes that 
Tubman established, and where she lived 
from 1912 until her death there in 1913. Al- 
though Tubman served as a Union nurse 
during the Civil War, she had to wait 30 years 
before the Government granted her a meager 
$20-a-month pension for. her wartime services. 
She died nearly penniless, but with full military 
honors. 

The many contributions and the timeless 
effort that this fugitive slave, abolitionist, 
nurse, and social reformer gave cannot be de- 
tailed in this short speech. The greatness of 
her life represented almost a century of strug- 
gle, beginning with the Negro's fight against 
slavery and ending in efforts toward social jus- 
tice. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, last year at this 
time the release of the most prominent politi- 
cal prisoner was a dream, an unrelenting 
struggle. Today Nelson Mandela is a partner 
at the negotiating table to disassemble the 
apartheid system in South Africa. As | join my 
colleagues in observing Black History Month 
this year, | feel a sense of renewed confi- 
dence in light of recent events. All around the 
world, people are waking up and finally begin- 
ning to realize that oppression is neither per- 
missible nor popular; it can not and will not be 
accepted today. Perhaps this is a sign that 
slowly but steadily, we are becoming a more 
educated society. 

Despite thousands of years of subjugation, 
black Americans have persevered. And many 
praises are due to one visionary black histori- 
an for his tremendous efforts in researching 
and recording the history of African-Ameri- 
cans. The son of former slaves, Carter G. 
Woodson rose from poverty in the post-Civil 
War South to become a highly educated and 
influential person instrumental in recovering 
the black experience. Woodson accurately re- 
alized that "the achievements of the Negro 
properly set forth will crown him as a factor in 
early human progress and a maker of modern 
civilization," however, if left unrecorded, such 
contributions might be relegated to the base- 
ment of American history or even worse, alto- 
gether forgotten. 
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Self-educated until the age of 17, Woodson 
went on to complete high school, received a 
degree in literature from Berea College, a B.A. 
and M.A. from the University of Chicago, and 
a Ph.D. from Harvard in 1912. Three years 
later, Carter Woodson founded the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
and in 1916, he published the first edition of 
the scientific quarterly, Journal of Negro Histo- 
ry. Woodson established the crucial founda- 
tion which disclosed the field of Negro history 
that had previously been overlooked and ig- 
nored. Independently, Woodson built the as- 
sociation with nothing more than his own 
energy and intellect and today the association 
is used by thousands of scholars. 

This year it is especially fitting that we 
honor the father of black history for he was 
determined to educate the public about his 
people. In opening the door to black history, 
we can begin to understand and credit black 
Americans for their contributions. We can 
begin to eradicate our racial prejudices 
through discovering their source and in learn- 
ing to appreciate the heritage of our fellow 
man. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | participate today in the com- 
memoration of Black History Month and the 
father of black history, Dr. Carter G. Woodson. 
| would like to thank my colleague, Mr. 
STOKES, for once again organizing this impor- 
tant special order, giving us the opportunity to 
come together and share our thoughts and 
hopes during this special celebration. 

We all know that history is not simply what 
happened, but how it is remembered. For cen- 
turies in this country, the contributions of 
black Americans have been ignored, glossed- 
over, and even undermined by historians, 
teachers, and the public at large. Whether by 
the distortion that comes from naivete, out- 
right racism, or simply lack of information, our 
country’s history books have excluded the 
outstanding contributions that black Ameri- 
cans have made in the building of our Nation. 

If is was not for the renowned historian, Dr. 
Carter Godwin Woodson, this tragically ne- 
glected part of American history might be lost 
forever. Dr. Woodson diligently and brilliantly 
laid the foundation on which the current edi- 
fice of Afro-American studies is being built. 
Writing in the October 1975 issue of the Jour- 
nal of Negro History, Michael Winston makes 
the following observations on Woodson: 

His commitment was contagíous. His burn- 
ing determination was the inspiration of a 
whole generation of historians, teachers, 
and a black community eager for a knowl- 
edge of its past, hungry for pride, and for 
simple dignity in the face of doubt and 
denial. 

Dr. Carter Woodson created the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History and 
the prestigious Journal of Negro History in 
1915. He discovered, researched, and orga- 
nized the body of knowledge of African-Ameri- 
cans, developed its bibliography as well as its 
methodology and philosophy. Moreover, he 
developed supports and techniques that per- 
petuated and popularized the field so that it 
became and remains the main source and ve- 
hicle of knowledge and pride for black people 
everywhere as well as for the scholar and 
more serious student. 
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In creating and cultivating the field of Afri- 
can-American history, Dr. Woodson amassed 
thousands of books, periodicals, documents, 
papers, and photographs on the subject. He 

one of the largest collections of 
material on blacks owned by an individual. 
The most valuable part of his collection, his 
documents and papers, he gave to the Library 
of Congress for public use. 

Thanks to Dr. Woodson, one day our Nation 
will be able to appreciate fully the greatness 
and importance of Afro-American history and 
the values that inhere in the black tradition. 
To date, however, only the surface of this his- 
tory's richness has been scratched. | anxious- 
ly await the day when the value of black histo- 
ry and its traditions are actualized and fully in- 
gested by black and white children and adults, 
as a natural part of social heritage. When that 
day comes, we all will realize the full signifi- 
cance of Dr. Carter Woodson's accomplish- 
ments and foresight. 

Until that day, however, we must make a 
conscious effort to ensure that all Americans 
are aware of what blacks have experienced 
and given to this country. Their struggle con- 
tinues and, during Black History Month, and 
every other month, we must focus on the 
past, present, and future of the black fight for 
social justice. This fight is far from over—race 
still remains a major disadvantage in many 
areas of our society. A third of African-Ameri- 
cans live in poverty or near poverty; their un- 
employment rate is twice that of whites. Their 
school dropout rate is reported to be as high 
as 50 percent in some urban areas. Mean- 
while, African-Americans make up only 2 per- 
cent of this Nation's elected officials when 
they make up close to 13 percent of its over- 
all population. 

For African-Americans to win the struggle 
for economic and political equality, all Ameri- 
cans must know the full truth, importance, and 
beauty of black history. Carter Woodson real- 
ized this and, his message, "Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free," is 
as potent today as it was in his lifetime. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, | am proud to 
join my colleagues in the House in celebrating 
and commemorating February as Black Histo- 
ry Month. 

In 1926, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, known as 
the father of black history, established Negro 
History Week—in 1976 extended to a 
month—because he recognized the need for 
all to recognize the history and culture of 
black Americans. 

Our Nation recently observed a national hol- 
iday in tribute to Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. ! 
was a proud sponsor of the congressional res- 
olution which established his birthday as a na- 
tional holiday. 

It is fitting that a month be set aside to 
honor the significant achievements of black 
Americans, many of whom have lived in Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County, KY, the district | 
am honored to represent in Congress. 

Today, | wish to honor one such Louisville 
native, John W. Shannon, currently Under 
Secretary of the Army. 

John Shannon was born and reared in Lou- 
isville before leaving for Central State Univer- 
sity in Wilberforce, OH, where he earned a 
bachelor of science degree. John received his 
master of science degree from Shippensburg 
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State College in Pennsylvania, attended 
Catholic University for postgraduate studies, 
and is a graduate of the U.S. Army War Col- 
lege. 
John entered the U.S. Army, and during his 
excellent career which led to his eventual pro- 
motion to full colonel, he held various posi- 
tions of leadership earning respect from his 
peers. 

His career included two tours in Vietnam as 
an advisor and an Infantry battalion com- 
mander. Secretary Shannon earned numerous 
awards while on active duty, including the 
Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense Award for Outstanding 
Public Service, just to name a few. 

Before serving as Under Secretary of the 
Army, John Shannon held the Assistant Sec- 
retary position for Installations and Logistics. 
He assisted in direct Army policy and activities 
of logistics, installation procedures, and pres- 
ervation and restoration of the environment. 
He also managed the Army's Chemical Stock- 
pile Disposal Program. 

Last week in Louisville, | had the honor of 
attending a luncheon sponsored by the Inter- 
governmental Black .History Committee at 
which John Shannon delivered the key re- 
marks. It was then that | fully realized what an 
outstanding role model John is for many of 
black youths in Louisville. 

| am proud to recognize Under Secretary 
John Shannon for his many contributions to 
Louisville, to America, and to the world. 

| also extend best wishes and warmest re- 
gards to his wife, Jean, and their son, John, 
who is a lieutenant in the U.S. Army Reserve, 
who, when a young student, was an intern in 
my office. 

Speaking for my constituents in Louisville 
and Jefferson County, John, we are all very 
proud of you. 

Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
join with my colleagues in commemorating 
Black History Month. 

The idea of Black History Month originated 
with the great historian and educator Carter G. 
Woodson, who started Negro History Week in 
1926. It has been an important tradition ever 
since. We observe it by reflecting on the Afri- 
can-American experience and recalling the ac- 
complishments of black women and men in 
American history. 

One of the greatest and most impressive of 
these individuals—indeed, one of the most re- 
markable Americans of this century—was a 
gentleman named A. Philip Randolph. 

There is no monument to him in Washing- 
ton. No Hollywood studio has made a feature- 
length movie about his life. As a matter of 
fact, many people of our generation probably 
have no idea who he was. 

But this wise, kindly, shrewd man changed 
our country more than almost any of his con- 
temporaries. We still live with his legacy. It 
seems to me that Black History Month is an 
appropriate time to recall who A. Philip Ran- 
dolph was and what he did. 

He was born in rural Florida in 1889, the 
son of an African Methodist minister. 

As a boy, Randolph nearly witnessed the 
lynching of a black prisoner in the county jail. 
The lynching was forestalled only because 
Randolph's father called out his parishioners 
for an all-night vigil outside the jail. That vigil 
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not only saved the life of the prisoner—it also 
taught the minister's son that if blacks were 
organized, they would have a chance to 
defend themselves. 

Randolph evidently remembered that lesson 
some years later in New York City. In 1925, 
he was making ends meet as the editor of a 
black magazine called the Messenger when 
some Pullman car porters approached him. 
They had heard one of his speeches, and 
they asked him to help form a union. He said 
he would. 

The project he was taking on must have 
seemed doomed from the start. After all, as 
historian Joseph Wilson later wrote, Randolph 
was setting out to organize the rank-and-file 
porters, those who made up the sleeping 
berths, shined the shoes, slept in the smoking 
cars, and catered to their passengers' whims. 

On the other side was the billion-dollar Pull- 
man Corp. which used company spies, stool 
pigeons, blackmail, bribery, physical intimida- 
tion, and mass firings to prevent unionization 
among its Afro-American workers. 

But Randolph remembered his father's 
lesson. And somehow, against all odds, he 
and his colleagues won. After 12 long, difficult 
years, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters was finally recognized by the Pullman 
Corp. in 1937 as the bargaining agent for the 
porters. 

As Randolph's protege Bayard Rustin point- 
ed out, this was the first time in American his- 
tory that a black union had won an agreement 
with a white company. It was certainly one of 
the most dramatic triumphs in the history of 
the American labor movement. 

The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
became the most influential black trade union 
in the country. In a few years, it had some 
18,000 dues-paying members in more than 
100 cities, 

The union brought about huge improve- 
ments in the wages and working conditions of 
the porters. But its historic importance goes 
beyond that. 

"Because of [Randolph's] broad social 
vision," Bayard Rustin wrote, “he understood 
that the new-found dignity and modest pros- 
perity of the Pullman porters would never be 
secure in a society where the vast majority of 
black people still lived in poverty and fear." 
Randolph and his union committed them- 
selves to civil rights at a time when the civil 
rights movement itself was little more than a 
distant dream. 

Randolph's first great battle for civil rights 
came before Pearl Harbor. He had been 
pressing President Roosevelt to issue an Ex- 
ecutive order that would end segregation in 
defense plants. Roosevelt was not too eager 
to desegregate, so Randolph planned a march 
on Washington in 1941 to push his demands. 

The New York Times later noted that the 
announcement horrified official Washington: 
the thought of thousands of blacks marching 
in what was still a southern city caused near 
panic." 

The turning point came in a meeting be- 
tween Randolph and Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent complained that if 100,000 blacks came 
to Washington, which was segregated, there 
would be no place for them to eat, to sleep, to 
go to the toilet. Randolph paused—then he 
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told the President that if he was really so con- 
cerned about where marchers would eat, 
sleep, and go to the toilet, he could simply 
issue an Executive order desegregating all 
public accommodations in Washington. 

According to Rustin, Roosevelt's cigarette- 
holder nearly fell from his mouth. Six months 
before Pearl Harbor, FDR signed a fair em- 
ployment practices order that called for an 
end to discrimination in defense plant jobs, 
and Randolph called off the march. 

Randolph may have had a feeling of deja vu 
in 1948 when he pressed President Truman to 
desegregate the armed services. He met with 
Truman, testified before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, and led a group of pick- 
eters at the Democratic National Convention. 
It took a few weeks for a reluctant Truman to 
issue Executive Order 9981 banning racial dis- 
crimination in the military. 

Throughout the 1950's and 1960's, Ran- 
dolph was the elder statesman of the civil 
rights movement. Martin Luther King, Jr., Roy 
Wilkins, and other major civil rights leaders all 
called Randolph the Chief." Our former col- 
league Andrew Young once declared, "We 
could not have had a successful civil rights 
movement without Mr. Randolph." He was 
right. 

Randolph's crowning achievement was the 
1963 March on Washington. He spoke from 
decades of experience when he said, We are 
not a pressure group; we are not an organiza- 
tion or a group of organizations; we are not a 
mob. We are the advance guard of a massive 
moral revolution for jobs and freedom. This 
revolution reverberates through the land, 
touching every village where black men are 
segregated, oppressed, and exploited.” 

A. Philip Randolph lived his last years in a 
modest union-owned apartment in New York 
City. A few days after he died in 1979, the tax 
examiner looked over his apartment. He con- 
cluded that except for a broken television set, 
which maybe could have been fixed, the value 
of Randolph's material possessions was about 
$500. 

But he really left us a legacy far greater 
than that. 

He understood early on that true racial 
equality must be economic as well as legal. 
He knew that many black women and men 
worked in deplorable, inhumane conditions, 
and that too many of them could barely get 


by. 

When Randolph looked around him, he 
knew that one of the main vehicles for equali- 
ly of black working people should be the trade 
union movement. That became a cornerstone 
of his strategy. 

Fifty years ago, that may not have seemed 
very sensible. Many unions had no interest at 
all in accepting black members. So Randolph 
set out to desegregate the union movement. 
He nudged, cajoled, and argued for desegre- 
gating unions until the day finally came when 
blacks could feel at home in the labor move- 
ment. 

Things gradually changed. During the 
1960's, the labor movement was one of the 
strongest supporters of the civil rights move- 
ment. Today, more African-Americans belong 
to unions than to any other nonreligious orga- 
nizations. A. Philip Randolph deserves a lot of 
credit for that. 
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Another part of his legacy is a spirit of uni- 
versality. After he died, Rustin observed that 
"the Chiefs commitments were boundless 
* * *. He was a true partisan, that is, a parti- 
san for all humanity, regardless of race, reli- 
gion or nationality." 

In 1942, Randolph urged Rustin and others 
to defend the rights of Japanese-Americans in 
internment camps. Randolph himself helped 
start the first committee in America against 
apartheid. He was a strong supporter of Israel. 
He spoke out for independence movements in 
Asia and Africa, and he sent representatives 
to India, Ghana, Nigeria, Zambia, Kenya, and 
Tanzania. 

He never faltered. "Even a few days before 
his death," said Rustin, "he emphasized to 
me the urgency of assisting the many refu- 
gees from Haiti who are reaching our shores 
in search of freedom." 

A. Philip Randolph has been dead for 11 
years now, but his legacy seems as vital and 
useful now as ever. One of the best ways we 
can celebrate Black History Month is by con- 
tributing in some way to the movement for jus- 
tice and decency and equality that was his 
life's work. 

Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, a theme is es- 
tablished each year as a focal point during our 
Nation's observance of Black History Month 
when we honor the past achievements and 
review the current status of black Americans. 
This year, the 1990 theme for Black History 
Month is “The Father of Black History, Carter 
G. Woodson: A Living Legacy.” 

Dr. Woodson, a noted black historian, origi- 
nated the idea to acknowledge the many out- 
standing contributions of black Americans. He 
chose February as the month for this special 
observance because it was the month in 
which two men, both who fought for equality 
in their own way, were born: Abraham Lincoln 
on February 12, and Frederick Douglass on 
February 14. 

First established as Negro History Week in 
1926, this observance evolved into Black His- 
tory Week in the early 1970's, and was estab- 
lished as Black History Month in 1976. 

Dr. Woodson envisioned a special time 
when the Nation's attention was focused on 
the important part that black Americans have 
played from our Nation's earliest history today; 
in fact, there is no facet of society that has 
not benefited from and enjoyed the contribu- 
tions of and leadership from black Americans. 

Their successes span across education, sci- 
ence, industry, music, literature, politics, 
sports, and the arts. They include people like 
Mary McLeod Bethune, noted educational 
leader who became the first black woman to 
receive a major appointment in the Federal 
Government; Jesse Owens, world-class ath- 
lete and U.S. Olympian; Shirley Chisholm, the 
first black woman elected to Congress; Dr. 
Charles Drew, who developed the first blood 
plasma bank; Dr. Daniel Hale Williams, who 
performed the first successful open-heart sur- 
gery; and Percy Lavon Julian, who was the 
first scientist to synthesize cortisone. 

They include Sidney Poitier, first black to 
win an Academy Award for best actor; Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, U.N. Ambassador and first 
black to win the Nobel Peace Prize; Gwendo- 
lyn Brooks, first black to win a Pulitzer; 
Edward R. Brooke, the only black U.S. Sena- 
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tor since Reconstruction; Jan Metzeliger, in- 
ventor of the first automated shoemaking ma- 
chine; and Colin Powell, first black to head the 
National Security Council, and now, first black 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Many do not know that the term “the real 
McCoy" refers to the numerous creations of 
black inventor Elijah McCoy, or that Garrett A. 
Morgan, who was black, invented the electric 
traffic signal and gas mask. 

As we observe this year's Black History 
Month, let us commit ourselves to continuing 
to work for policies in this country that will 
enable us to perpetuate Dr. Woodson's living 
legacy, and create a climate that will present 
all citizens with the chance to share in the op- 
portunities our Nation offers, and make contri- 
butions that will continue to benefit our Nation 
and all Americans. 

Major Hollywood projects such as "A Sol- 
dier's Story" and "Glory" have brought some 
recognition to the black soldier. But these ac- 
counts of black military life only scratch the 
surface. To understanding the role that blacks 
have had in military history we must begin 
with this country's revolution. 

Crispus Attucks and thousands of other 
Slaves served this country during the Revolu- 
tionary War in exchange for their freedom. Cri- 
spus Attucks was the first man to fall in the 
Boston massacre of 1750. 

According to President Lincoln it was the 
vast participation of the black soldier that en- 
sured a Northern victory and the preservation 
of the Union. 

Not many know that the 9th and 10th Cav- 
alry, all black units led by Teddy Roosevelt, 
participated in the infamous charge up San 
Juan Hill. 

During the First World War the 369th Infan- 
try Regiment, known as Les Enfants Perdu, 
never lost a prisoner, a trench, or a foot of 
ground during 191 days under fire, longer than 
any other American unit. 

We should recall Dorrie Miller, the heroic 
messman aboard the battleship Arizona at 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. Although 
Dorrie was denied training in weaponry be- 
cause he was black, he was credited with 
shooting down four Japanese planes for 
which he was awarded the Navy Cross. 

It is difficult to forget that at a time when Af- 
rican-Americans were waging a war for civil 
rights at home, the Vietnam war took thou- 
sands of young black Gl's to Southeast Asia. 
Despite domestic problems, studies of draft 
and casualty lists indicate that African-Ameri- 
cans participated in the Vietnam war propor- 
tionately more than any other group. 

However, Black History Month is not only a 
time for remembering, it is also a time for 
doing. Although they have served their coun- 
try with honor, valor, and distinction, today's 
black veterans have not always received the 
benefits they deserve. 

Policy is needed for agent orange compen- 
sation. VA hospitals and vet centers need 
more funding. Additionally, posttraumatic 
stress disorder treatment programs need to 
be established. And we must address the as- 
tonishing estimate that one of every three 
homeless people in America is a veteran. 
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So it is now that | would like to take this op- 
portunity to urge my colleagues to really re- 
member the black veteran. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, | rise to join 
the chorus of tribute for the many millions of 
African-Americans whose contributions to our 
Nation are remembered each year during 
Black History Month. 

For the very special year of 1990, black his- 
tory needs to be remembered and commemo- 
rated every month, both because of the many 
important anniversaries we remember and be- 
cause of the many challenges we face. 

Since 1990 is the 35th anniversary of that 
December morning when a seamstress in 
Montgomery named Rosa Parks refused to be 
denied a seat on a bus because of her color. 
And because Ms. Parks had the courage to sit 
down, millions more were inspired to stand up. 

And 1990 is the 27th anniversary of that 
sad day when Nelson Mandela was impris- 
oned. But 1990 will be remembered in history 
as the year in which Mandela, and South 
Africa, began to stride toward freedom. 

And 1990 is also the 25th anniversary of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Then it was first 
major piece of civil rights legislation in a cen- 
tury, today it represents still one of this 
House's finest mornents. 

And, 1990 will be, | predict, the year in 
which the House and the Senate will pass the 
Civil Rights Act of 1990, to restore the rights 
that have been slowly eroded by a judiciary 
that is coming to be dominated by those who 
have the narrowest view of opportunity, digni- 
ty, and liberty. Fortunately, the Congress is 
entrusted by we the people to correct such 
mistakes. And correct them we will—with or 
without the support of the President. 

The accomplishments we celebrate, the an- 
niversaries we commemorate, are indeed ex- 
traordinary—especially for those of us who 
serve America in this House. | remember 
being moved when by the eloquent and ele- 
gant defense of the Constitution that was 
mounted by Barbara Jordan. Think of how far 
we have come—two centuries ago the Consti- 
tution indefensibly considered Ms. Jordan’s 
ancestors to be three-fifths of a person. 
Today that Constitution, improved by amend- 
ments, is interpreted by an African-American 
on the Supreme Court. 

As we celebrate Black History Month, | es- 
pecially want to commend the outstanding 
work produced this year by Bruce A. Ragsdale 
and Joel D. Treese, under the direction of the 
Office of the Historian of the House, Dr. Ray- 
mond W. Smock, titled: “Black Americans in 
Congress, 1870-1989." This book, sponsored 
by the Commission on the Bicentenary of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, is an inspira- 
tion and an exemple of how far African-Ameri- 
cans have come. Their work celebrates the 
lives of 67 extraordinary men and women—in- 
cluding the first two African-American Missou- 
rians to serve in Congress, my friends and 
colleagues William Clay and Alan Wheat. 

The promise of America has often been a 
promise unfulfilled for African-Americans. The 
dream, in the words of the poet Langston 
Hughes, has often been “a dream deferred." 
It has been through the efforts of courageous 
African-Americans that the cruel mendacity of 
denying the American dream to huge percent- 
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ages of our population has been challenged— 
and overcome. 

Lord knows we're not there yet. America 
still has miles to go. But in 1990 we are 
seeing that the promise of America is inspiring 
the hearts of millions the world over. It is 
doubly vital that in this year, with the eyes of 
the world upon us, we take steps to make the 
“dream deferred” a dream fulfilled. The les- 
sons of the lives of millions of African-Ameri- 
cans whom we remembered this month teach- 
es us that we can once again challenge our- 
selves to bridge the gap between America's 
promise and its performance. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, each February 
we honor noteworthy Americans during Black 
History Month. | rise today to pay tribute to 
the late Reverend Theodore Gibson. A long 
time Miami resident, Father Gibson has 
become a role model for people of all races 
to follow. During his years as a minister, com- 
munity leader, and city commissioner, Father 
Gibson tirelessly fought racial discrimination 
and poverty in his neighborhood of Coconut 
Grove, FL. | had the privilege of knowing him 
for many years and | can attest to the fact 
that his efforts had a far-reaching impact on 
civil rights in Miami. His many accomplish- 
ments should be noted today so that Ameri- 
cans everywhere can follow in his footsteps 
and work for justice and social equality. 

His civil rights work began in 1948 when he 
confronted residents of what was known as 
white town in Coconut Grove and complained 
about the poor living conditions his neighbors 
experienced every day. It was horribly unfair, 
Father Gibson argued, for people anywhere to 
live without basic necessities like indoor 
plumbing. He, thus, demanded that the dilapi- 
dated homes in his neighborhood be quickly 
improved. Because of Father Gibson's relent- 
less work on this issue, the Miami City Com- 
mission passed an ordinance mandating that 
landlords install indoor plumbing in all their 
buildings. It was a first step taken by Father 
Gibson in his movement to improve living con- 
ditions throughout Miami. 

After this significant victory, Father Gibson 
and a prominent member of Miami's white 
community, Elizabeth Virrick, founded the 
Slum Clearance Committee. Together, they 
pressured the Miami City Commission and 
many prominent property owners into cleaning 
up the ghetto into which the "black Grove" 
had evolved. Father Gibson was instrumental 
in obtaining necessary home improvements 
for many of his neighbors. In short, he felt he 
had a duty to ensure that all of his neighbors 
received whatever assistance they needed. 

In 1956, a House committee in the Florida 
legislature searched for Communists in the 
NAACP. The committee demanded from 
Father Gibson, then the president of the 
Miami chapter of the NAACP, a list of his 
chapter's membership. Father Gibson refused 
the request. He knew that many members of 
the NAACP were schoolteachers who would 
probably be fired if it became known that they 
were members of the organization. Father 
Gibson, fighting for his principles, took his 
case to the Supreme Court and won. Justice 
William O. Douglas, writing the Court's majori- 
ty opinion, hailed Reverend Gibson's actions 
and said, “If the NAACP can be ransacked 
because some Communists have joined, then 
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all the walls of privacy have come down.” In 
short, Father Gibson's life was more than a 
fight for racial equality; it was a fight to secure 
justice for all. 

In 1957, Father Gibson filed suit locally to 
demand that his son be allowed to attend 
Coral Gables Jr. High School. The decision 
handed down in Gibson versus Board of 
Public Instruction was in Father Gibson's 
favor. While it ultimately did not have the na- 
tional significance of Brown versus Board of 
Education, it was indeed very important in 
helping many of Miami's blacks gain entrance 
into Miami's white schools. As a result, black 
children received educational opportunities 
historically denied to them. This, as Father 
Gibson hoped, gave blacks the chance to 
enjoy an education they rightfully deserved, 

Father Gibson remained active in city affairs 
and, in 1972, was elected to Miami's City 
Commission where he served with honor until 
his retirement in 1982. Later that year, Father 
Gibson died of cancer. His untimely death was 
a great loss to all of Miami’s residents. How- 
ever, his accomplishments have had a lasting 
effect on the city and, especially on his neigh- 
bors and friends in Coconut Grove. He strived 
to change the system by working within it to 
promote social justice and equality for all. 
Father Gibson's message of working together 
to solve racial inequality is as important for 
our Nation today as it was for Miami in the 
1950's. We have much work left to. do, but in 
remembering the work of Father Gibson, we 
see how far we have come. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, February is Black History Month and it 
gives me great pleasure to pay tribute to 
those Americans who have traveled a tumultu- 
ous course through America's history. We, as 
a nation, have come a long way. However, not 
until the leaders of the civil rights movement 
compelled America to take a hard look at 
itself, did we begin to move toward a free and 
equal society. 

Black history in the United States has thus 
witnessed two major turning points. The Civil 
War was of course the first pivotal change for 
blacks in America and the second major 
change was the civil rights era. As a result of 
the Civil Rights Act blacks have finally been 
given greater opportunity to fully participate 
and prosper. They have made tremendous 
strides in all facets of American society and 
the country as a whole has benefited. 

Herbert S. Cables, Jr., to Deputy Director of 
the National Park Service is a fine example of 
the many contributions black Americans are 
making to American society. Mr. Cables has 
had 15 years experience as a National Park 
Service Administrator. During his tenure at the 
NPS he was the recipient of the coveted 1988 
Federal Meritorious Executive Rank Award. 
Mr. Cables has been involved with various 
park and recreation positions at the Federal 
and city levels for more than 30 years and 
has served for 7 years as Regional Director of 
NPS operations in New England, New York, 
and New Jersey, a region that encompasses 
40 national park areas as diverse as the 
Statue of Liberty, Acadia National Park, Cape 
Cod National Seashore, and Gateway Nation- 
al Recreation Area. Mr. James Ridenour, the 
Director of the National Park Service, stated 
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that Cables’ experience “has given him invalu- 
able understanding of the ways in which the 
National Park Service works and will be ex- 
tremely helpful to me as | acclimate to the tra- 
ditions and challenges of one of the most 
widely praised Government organizations in 
America.” 

As for his other achievements, Mr. Cables 
earned a bachelor’s degree in recreation ad- 
ministration from the University of Bridgeport 
and a master's degree in business administra- 
tion from New York University. He was an out- 
standing athlete in college and later went on 
to become the first black coach in the profes- 
sional Eastern Basketball League. 

Although there still remains many obstacles, 
blacks continue to make great headway and 
occupy a myriad of prominent positions within 
our society. People like Herbert S. Cables, Jr., 
continue to inspire us all by his commitment 
and dedication to the preservation of our na- 
tional parks and cultural resources. He is also 
a role model for all Americans. His career and 
life is a testatment to the progress we are 
making as a society. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, | am proud to 
join my distinguished colleague from Ohio and 
the members of the Congressional Black 
Caucus in this special order in honor of Black 
History Month. | want to commend Mr. 
STOKES for calling this special order and Mr. 
DELLUMS, the chairman of the Black Caucus, 
for his many years of bold leadership on 
issues of concern to black Americans and all 
minorities in the United States. 

We in the U.S. Virgin Islands join enthusi- 
astically in observing Black History Month. For 
us it is a major opportunity to celebrate the 
primary culture of our islands, where the vast 
majority of our people are black west Indians. 
We are proud of our distinctive heritage as 
west Indians and Americans. And we are de- 
termined to create for ourselves a distinctive 
future, which will build upon our unique posi- 
tion as a west Indian and American territory 
under the U.S. flag. 

| want to take special note of two big 
events that relate to the celebration of the 
Virgin Islands own history within the context 
of this observance of Black History Month. 

First, just last week on the island of St. 
Thomas we dedicated two statues in Post 
Office Square in Charlotte Amalie, now known 
as Educators Park. Statues of three outstand- 
ing Virgin Islanders now grace that park, and 
these three individuals represent the best in 
community service, accomplishment, and 
courage that are so important to remember 
during Black History Month. The statues por- 
tray J. Antonio Jarvis, an outstanding educator 
and newspaper editor, Rothschild Francis, a 
courageous community leader who fought for 
the dignity of all Virgin Islanders after our is- 
lands were acquired by the United States in 
1917; and Edith Williams, a dedicated teacher 
who also established the first school lunch 
program in our islands. These three Virgin Is- 
lands leaders are an inspiration for us as we 
build upon our history to create an even better 
future for our islands. 

Second, it is good to note during Black His- 
tory Month, that the U.S. Virgin Islands has 
been selected for a special exhibit during this 
summer's Smithsonian Festival of American 
Folklife on the Mall here in Washington. From 
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June 27 to July 8, the local culture of the 
Virgin Islands—from folk stories and native 
recipes to music and Carnival troupes—will be 
on display on the Mall. Our history and our 
living culture will shine brightly during that fes- 
tival and | hope many of my colleagues here 
in Congress will be able to see Virgin Islands 
culture for themselves, thanks to the Smithso- 
nian exhibit. 

Mr. Speaker, again, let me say the U.S. 
Virgin Islands is proud to share its unique his- 
tory and culture as part of this celebration of 
Black History Month. 

Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
highlight a special order today that puts black 
Americans in the spotlight. Black History 
Month has been celebrated since 1976 but its 
origin dates back to 1926 when Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson set aside a period in February to 
praise the contributions, achievements, and 
heritage of black Americans. 

| rise on the important day to draw attention 
to a group of Americans that has survived 
slavery and segregation and has emerged as 
leaders who have paved the way for progress 
in our nation. 

Because of Dr. Woodson's determined spirit 
and intellect, he landed himself a spot in the 
history books, and this year’s Black History 
Month is dedicated to him. In 1915, he found- 
ed a national movement for the study, preser- 
vation, interpretation, and dissemination of 
black history that surpassed earlier efforts. 

His accomplishments began accumulating 
after he founded the Journal of Negro History 
in 1916 and served as its editor for 34 years. 
In 1926, he launched Negro History Week, a 
public education program that reached virtual- 
ly thousands in the span of a generation. 

Dr. Woodson has helped bring the black 
tradition to the forefront of the nation. It is 
now our turn to pay tribute to black Ameri- 
cans' unyielding effort to share their talents 
with the rest of the Nation. 

| honor the black Americans in the Third 
Congressional District of Maryland for their ac- 
complishments throughout history. | hope that 
you, my colleagues, will join me in this ac- 
knowledgment. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to ob- 
serve Black History Month. | recently cohost- 
ed my Third Annual Black History Observ- 
ances in Columbus, GA, with Dr. Henry Cook, 
Mr. Sal Siaz-Verson, and Mr. Brad Turner, and 
in Fort Valley, GA, with Mr. Claybon Edwards 
and Rev. Julius Simmons. These annual 
events are to commemorate Black History 
Month and are dedicated to the recognition of 
individuals, organizations, and communities for 
a better America. These meetings pay sincere 
tribute to those individuals and institutions 
who have contributed their efforts and dedi- 
cated their existence to the improvement of 
America. 

Joining me at these breakfasts were the 
Honorable Mike EsPv, Under Secretary of the 
Army, John Shannon, and Dr. Eunice Thomas 
with the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

Both program sites were filled to overflow- 
ing with local citizens who were interested in 
observing Black History Month. They were 
treated to three excellent speakers who 
touched upon the need to continue the strug- 
gle for equal rights for all citizens. Proceeds 
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from the breakfasts went to the House of 
Mercy in Columbus, a loving home for less 
fortunate people which was founded by Mrs. 
Ocie Harris in 1976, and to the Cleveland W. 
Pettigrew Endowment Fund of Fort Valley 
State College in Fort Valley, a fund which as- 
sists Fort Valley State College students and 
faculty. 

Mr. Speaker, Black History Month allows us 
to set aside a time in the daily life of America 
to focus upon the significant accomplishments 
that blacks have achieved in this country's 
history. However, history is a living and grow- 
ing thing and changes that are taking place 
today will have deep historical significance in 
the future. 

In the past year, we have seen Colin Powell 
become the first black Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Art Shell become the first 
black professional football coach in the 
modern era, and Douglas Wilder, oí Virginia, 
become the first black Governor. These are 
important changes, not just for these particu- 
lar people, who richly deserve these positions, 
but also significant to all other Americans. 

As more and more blacks and other minori- 
ties attain such distinguished positions, the 
more commonplace and accepted such occur- 
rences will become. As these people are 
given a chance to participate and excel in 
their various jobs, racism and prejudice will 
soon fade into the darkness of forgotten jeal- 
ousy and deserted pettiness. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to thank Congressman 
Louis Srokes for his reserving this special 
order time to observe Black History Month 
and for allowing me to participate. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, | want first to 
extend my thanks and appreciation to Con- 
gressman Louis STOKES today for arranging 
this special time in which Members of Con- 
gress can rise and speak on black history. It is 
important that we reflect on the history of our 
people, their contribution and sacrifice, in 
living the ideals that we too often take for 
granted. 

In recent months, we have had an unprece- 
dented experience in hearing from leaders 
from Eastern Europe who have come here to 
relate to us in moving terms how they have 
lived the ideals set forth by the founders of 
our Nation. Most recently, President Vaclav 
Havel, of Czechoslovakia, reminded us of the 
way that responsibility serves as the underpin- 
ning for any progress in human rights. As he 
said: "* * * the only genuine backbone of all 
our actions, if they are to be moral, is respon- 
sibility, Responsibility to something higher 
than my family, my country, my company, my 
success—responsibility to the order of being 
where all our actions are indelibly recorded 
and where and only where they will be proper- 
ly judged." 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard here today, 
and will hear more as this special order pro- 
ceeds, of the giants in black history who have 
fulfilled that commitment to responsibility. 
Their devotion to the higher order of human 
rights deserves the thanks of a nation. There 
are many of those giants serving with us in 
this House here today. Who here cannot hold 
but the deepest respect for the powerful 
words of a RON DELLUMS or the courage of a 
John Lewis? There is a rich pantheon of black 
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leaders in many fields who should be remem- 
bered for their contributions to this Nation. 

But Mr. Speaker, | rise here today not to 
speak on the black Americans who have won 
fame in the national spotlight for their works. 
Today, | want to offer praise for those leaders 
who have struggled and sacrificed in their own 
communities for black progress. For it is these 
local leaders who stand on the frontlines of 
human rights in every community across our 
great Nation and who are writing the latest 
chapters in black history. 

| would like to talk about a few individuals 
from my own region in the San Francisco Bay 
Area who are making history. 

The career of crusading newspaper publish- 
er Carlton Goodlett offers a stunning example 
of how one man can make a difference for his 
community. A leading publisher of black news- 
papers, Goodlett has worked more than half a 
century in the civil rights struggle and has 
become an international figure in the cause of 
world peace. ; 

For 44 years, Goodlett has published the 
Sun Reporter in San Francisco, building that 
paper into a publishing chain that reaches 
from coast to coast with a combined circula- 
tion of 500,000. Although few could agree 
with every stance that the Sun Reporter has 
taken over those years, no one could doubt 
that Goodlett has not lived up to the paper's 
motto: "Dedicated to the cause of the 
people—that no good cause shall lack a 
champion and that evil shall not thrive unop- 
posed." 

Goodlett, who in 1938 became the first 
black to gain a psychology doctorate at the 
University of California, has said that "| was 
trained to cure human illness, but | found that 
| spent most of my life trying to cure the social 
pathology known as racism.” As a crusading 
black weekly, the Sun Reporter encountered 
many of the social problems that were con- 
fronting the black population moving into the 
bay area to work in its many shipyards. 

An early campaign was to combat job dis- 
crimination. Goodlett participated in the law- 
suit that forced the boilermakers union to end 
its policy of enrolling black workers into a seg- 
regated auxiliary. His paper was firebombed 
over his antigambling crusade and he faced 
the loss of advertisers for his anticrime cam- 
paign. 

He has, in the words of one labor ally, 
“steel in his bones." 

An untiring advocate of nuclear disarma- 
ment and world peace, Goodlett, in 1963, suc- 
ceeded Dr. W.E.B. du Bois and Paul Robeson 
as a member of the World Peace Council Pre- 
Sidium. Goodlett's Sun Reporter was among 
the first black newspapers to oppose the Viet- 
nam war. He also helped persuade Dr. Martin 
Luther King to unite the civil rights crusade in 
America with the peace movement. 

In 1966, Goodlett was the second black in 
nearly 100 years to run for Governor in the 
United States. Although unsuccessful, Good- 
lett continued to promote other blacks to elec- 
tive office. Terry Francois, who Goodlett 
helped become the first black person to sit on 
the San Francisco Board of Supervisors, has 
said of him: “* * * that there's no one who's 
made a greater impact on the welfare or the 
fate of the black community since World War 
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Goodlett has certainly not been alone in. his 
efforts to bring human dignity and opportunity 
to his community. 

The Reverend Cecil Williams, pastor of San 
Francisco's Glide Memorial United Methodist 
Church, has developed a crusade to fight the 
crack epidemic in his community. Glide's 
“Fact on Crack” attack began in 1988 and is 
now acknowledged as among the leading pro- 
grams in the country to confront crack co- 
caine addicting and to find solutions for 
people struggling to end their dependence on 
the drug. 

Following the 1989 Loma Prieta earthquake, 
Rev. Williams led his Glide Church to help 
more than 1,500 homeless in downtown San 
Francisco, Glide served over 60,000 meals, 
placed dozens of people in temporary housing 
and provided human services for hundreds, 
ranging from new clothing to basic personal 
hygiene needs in the week following the 
earthquake. 

Over the years, LeRoy King, regional direc- 
tor of the international Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen's Union and the late ILWU 
vice president Bill Cheater, helped build a pro- 
gressive labor- church- community) coalition. 
This coalition proved a powerful force in the 
public life of the bay area. King helped the 
ILWU put together a model of urban racial in- 
tegration in 1960 known as the St. Francis 
Square, a middle-income housing cooperative. 

The sense of community help is perhaps 
best exemplified by Enola Maxwell. A commu- 
nity volunteer since coming to San Francisco 
on July 4, 1948, Ms. Maxwell joined the free- 
dom riders in the 1960's to march for equal 
rights with the Reverend Martin Luther King in 
the South. She brought the spirit of the move- 
ment back to San Francisco where she found- 
ed the Potrero Hill Neighborhood House in 
1970. As its executive director, she has fos- 
tered an extraordinary multipurpose communi- 
ty program that offers wide-ranging youth and 
elderly programs, recreation, juvenile diversion 
programs, substance abuse help, basic educa- 
tion, summer lunch programs, a social devel- 
opment program for the disabled, and even a 
theater ensemble. 

As her son Ronald Hatter, a neighborhood 
house volunteer, describes her work, “from 
the civil rights struggle you come back and 
learn the community needs are here.” 

Mr. Speaker, these are just a few of the 
many black leaders who have contributed to 
their community. They—and the thousands of 
others across the United States—should also 
be honored during this special month. Black 
history, we must remember, is being written 
every day. As events in recent months have 
shown, the United States remains the beacon 
of hope for human rights worldwide. But we 
must not let this glow mask the work that 
must still be done here at home to make 
equal opportunity, equal rights, and economic 
freedom a reality in America. 

Mr. VISCLOSKY, Mr. Speaker, | would first 
like to commend Congressman STOKES for or- 
ganizing this special order to mark the observ- 
ance of Black History Month. 

With the release of Nelson Mandela earlier 
this month, it is particularly fitting that Con- 
gress has designated this February as Black 
History Month. 
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Mr. Mandela, who through 27 years of im- 
prisonment, remained steadfast and unwilling 
to compromise his beliefs in order to loosen 
the ties of apartheid that have bound South 
Africans for so long, is symbolic of countless 
African-Americans who have suffered soley 
due to the color of their skin and who have 
heroically struggled to bring about necessary 
changes in our society. 

Many have fought, bled and died so that Af- 
rican-Americans could be recognized as first 
class citizens with equal rights. Many whose 
names will never be known, and some whose 
names will never be forgotten. 

| stand here today to pay tribute to those 
unsung heroes who have helped to lay the 
groundwork for our great country. It is be- 
cause of these quiet warriors that prominent 
leaders of the past such as Carter G. Wood- 
son, Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Frederick 
Douglass, W.E.B. Dubois, Malcolm X, Dr. Ben- 
jamin E. Mays, Mary McLeod Bethune, Paul 
Robeson and Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., were 
able to pave the road for African-Americans 
leaders of today. 

We must never forget that these leaders 
are the fruits of years of labor. More impor- 
tantly, we must remember the branches, 
stems and roots of the civil rights movement 
that held these fruits in place so that they 
could blossom and become ripe in their own 
time. 

We must remember roots like William Whip- 
per who was one of the earliest advocates of 
the nonviolent movement, Ida B. Wells, who in 
1898 went to President McKinley for help be- 
cause of the abhorrent lynchings of African- 
Americans, Sojourner Truth who was one of 
the leading anti-slavery speakers in the 
1800's, George T. Downing, who was a leader 
in working for equal rights for black troops 
during the Civil War and Harriet Tubman, who 
risked her life time-and-time again to carry 
slaves through the underground railroad to 
freedom 


Yes, these are a few, but there are more. 
We must never forget those roots that took 
their lives into their hands when they stood 
tall against the Ku Klux Klan and the burning 
crosses in order to exercise their rights to 
vote, to sit at lunch counters, drink from water 
fountains, use public facilities and to sit in the 
front of the bus. We must keep in mind the 
roots that were willing to die in the Civil War 
for a country that would never claim them as 
her own. We must keep in mind those roots 
that held fast to faith and inner strength when 
every hour seemed darker than the one 
before. These are the roots of African-Ameri- 
canism that must never be forgotten. 

Lastly, we must be mindful of roots like 
Oscar Micheaux, a novelist and filmmaker 
who was determined to present the truth and 
view the African-American heart at close 
range, whose branches brought forth the fruits 
of writers like Langston Hughes, Margaret 
Walker, James Baldwin, and directors like, 
Robert Townsend, Lorraine Hansberry and 
Spike Lee. 

We must be mindful of roots like Alexander 
T. Augusta, a physician, soldier and professor 
who brought forth the fruits of Charles Drew, 
Patrick Healy, Ernest E. Just, Dr. Percy Julian, 
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Dr. Olive O. Callendar and Dr. Roland B. 
Scott. 

We must be mindful of the roots of Jeffer- 
son Franklin Long, our former colleague of 
Georgia who was the first African-American 
Member to speak on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. Because of his voice, the 
fruits of his branches stretched forth to bear 
Edward Brooke, the first and only African- 
American U.S. Senator, Julian bond, who was 
nominated for Vice-President in 1968, Shirley 
Chisholm, our former colleague, who was the 
first African-American woman in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, Richard Hatcher, 
who was elected the first African-American 
mayor of Gary, IN, and Douglas Wilder, the 
first African-American elected as Governor of 
Virginia. 

Because so many lives were lost in the 
struggle for equality, we must be mindful that 
the struggle is not over. It is not over when we 
are losing our leaders through racial mail 
bombings; it is not over when we are losing 
our future leaders to drugs; it is not over when 
African-American college enrollment is slip- 
ping rapidly. There is so much more that has 
to be done. Black History Month reminds me 
of this and the words of Vernon E. Jordan Jr., 
when he said: “Civil Rights don't take place in 
a vacuum. They are meaningful only in the 
real world where people have to survive to 
work, to raise their families, to instill in their 
children hope for the future and the skills to 
function in society where a broad back and a 
desire to work are no longer enough." 

Mrs. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in honor of 
Black History Month, | would like to pay tribute 
to a dynamic woman whose life-long work en- 
hanced the quality of life for all Americans. 

Mary McCleod Bethune—educator, political 
adviser, community leader, and mother—was 
born in 1875 and raised in my home State of 
South Carolina in the town of Mayesville. 
Emerging from a home that emphasized the 
necessity of living by high standards, Ms. Be- 
thune learned early the importance of setting 
goals and including others in her active quest 
to fulfill them. 

With the collective well-being of African- 
Americans in mind and in heart, Ms. Bethune 
focused primarily on education as the means 
by which to challenge the social, intellectual, 
political, and economic conditions of the day. 
The choice to concentrate her efforts in the 
education field resulted from a childhood inci- 
dent, in which a white playmate took a book 
away from her—explaining that the book was 
not for her since black people could not read. 
At that point, for her, education, particularly 
reading, became the symbol of racial differ- 
ences and the key to dismantling these differ- 
ences. 

The list of her accomplishments appears 
endless, as they spanned nearly 60 of her 80 
years, 

After continuing her education in North 
Carolina and Chicago, Ms. Bethune married 
and started a family. She then taught for a 
number of years before founding Bethune- 
Cookman College in Daytona Beach, FL. In 
the earlier part of this century, she was vice- 
president of the National Urban League and 
president of the National Association of Col- 
ored Women. Ms. Bethune also served as an 
advisor on African-American education for five 
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presidents, including Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In 1936, she became the director of the Di- 
vision of Minority Affairs under Roosevelt's 
National Youth Administration. In this capacity, 
Ms. Bethune examined several projects that 
were established during the depression to 
meet the needs of the country's youth and 
worked to have some of the NYA funds allo- 
cated to various African-American institutions, 
including Bethune-Cookman College. A spe- 
cial advisor to President Roosevelt, Ms. Be- 
thune held a coveted position as one of the 
few African-Americans who had personal 
access to the President. 

Her position as a prominent and effective 
leader in the black community, however, took 
her beyond the responsibilities of a political 
figure. Mobilized by the need to address the 
community's spiritual concerns, for example, 
Ms. Bethune's work often included religious 
programs. The frequent confrontations with 
societal discrimination in schools, prisons and 
hospitals compelled Ms. Bethune to organize 
mission schools, a hospital in Daytona Beach, 
and fund-raising activities to support these en- 
deavors—all of which required her personal 
and constant participation. 

Ms. Bethune's immense contributions to 
progressive history in the United States are to 
be highly commended and appreciated. In 
memory of her devotion and determination, 
Ms. Bethune's work should be remembered 
as one of the most significant influences on 
this Nation's responsibility to cultivate the 
ideals expressed in freedom and equality. 

It is with great pleasure that | stand here 
before you today to commemorate this out- 
standing individual, whose commitment to ex- 
cellence continues to inspire us as we cele- 
brate Black History Month. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, it is my great 
pleasure to participate in this celebration of 
Black History Month, which, for the past 
decade and a half, has greatly enriched our 
appreciation of the many contributions black 
Americans have made to our country. 

Dr. Carter C. Woodson, the focus of this 
year's commemoration, was a pioneer in doc- 
umenting the accomplishments of black Amer- 
icans. As a historian best known for establish- 
ing Negro History Week, the precursor to 
Black History Month, Dr. Woodson, helped ini- 
tiate the study of achievements which previ- 
ously went unrecognized. 

| am pleased that Dr. Woodson's legacy 
lives on in our schools and throughout our 
country. No more should our youngsters re- 
ceive an education that limits the definition of 
famous Americans by race. 

Without Black History Month, many Ameri- 
cans would probably never learn about the 
lives of so many individuals whose impact is 
still felt today. They would probably never 
know of the important medical contributions of 
Percy Lavon, the first scientist to synthesize 
cortisone, or Daniel Hale Williams, who per- 
formed the first open heart surgery in 1893. 
Without this month, the courage of explorers 
such as Christopher Columbus' captain on the 
Nina and Matthew Henson, who reached the 
North Pole before Robert Peary, would also 
go unnoticed. Many Americans would never 
know about World War I| heroes like Dorrie 
Miller and other black Americans who have 
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served this Nation courageously from Lexing- 
ton and Concord to Vietnam. They might 
never read the poetry of Langston Hughes or 
the novels of James Baldwin. Indeed without 
this month, our history books would be much 
thinner and less compelling. 

Black History Month also serves to help 
those who never heard Martin Luther King's 
empowering words to be moved by them for 
years to come. More recent leaders, such as 
Justice Thurgood Marshall and the current 
Governor of my State of Virginia, Douglas 
Wilder, are also honored with the celebration 
of this month. It is only through studying these 
individuals that Americans will feel the pride 
we should in the contributions of black Ameri- 
cans. It is only through praising these individ- 
uals that our children will have the role 
models they need to perpetuate the accom- 
plishment of their predecessors. 

It was in 1916 that Dr. Woodson estab- 
lished his scholarly journal detailing the contri- 
butions of black Americans. | hope all citizens 
take the time to honor those who overcome 
great obstacles to their own personal success 
to help build a Nation that now cherishes 
those sacrifices and the rich results they pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio for taking out this special 
order today in celebration of Black History 
Month. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to join my colleagues in commemorating Black 
History Month and | would especially like to 
take this opportunity to pay tribute to three 
black universities in my hometown, Nashville, 
TN. 

During Black History Month, we pause to re- 
flect on the achievements of black Americans. 
Lessons learned by examining history can pro- 
vide the groundwork for growth, progress and 
for avoiding a reputation of mistakes society 
made in the past. 

| am very proud to note that many of the 
prominent black Americans who made signifi- 
cant contributions to our Nation’s history and 
who participated in the struggle, for equal op- 
portunity were natives of Nashville. 

Throughout the struggle equality and civil 
rights, black educational institutions and 
churches provided a backdrop for communi- 
cating ideas and nurturing social and ideologi- 
cal beliefs. The three black universities in 
Nashville have historically served as forums 
for the development of ideas and social 
change. Equally important, they are contribu- 
tions to Nashville, the State of Tennessee and 
the world. 

| want to take this opportunity to salute Fisk 
University, MeHarry Medical College and Ten- 
nessee State University by briefly summarizing 
their histories and their unique roles with the 
black community. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
Fisk University began as Fisk Free School, 
one of four schools founded for freedmen 
during the Union Army occupation of Nash- 
ville. In October 1865, the American Mission- 
ary Association, the Western Freedman's Aid 
Commission and the U.S. Bureau of Refu- 
gees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands decid- 
ed to open a school to help answer the edu- 

cational needs of freed slaves. 
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In December 1865, Gen. Clinton Bowen 
Fisk, head of the Kentucky-Tennessee Freed- 
men's Bureau, secured housing for the school 
in several old Union Army Hospital buildings 
between Church Street and what is now Char- 
lotte Avenue. 

On January 9, 1866, the school's founders, 
John Ogden and Erastus Cravath and Gov. 
William G. Brownlow, addressed the dedica- 
tion ceremonies. The school taught basic ele- 
mentary and grammar school subjects. 

Following the Civil War, and with the re- 
opening of the Nashville public schools in the 
fall of 1867, the need for basic education was 
less pressing. The institution was chartered as 
Fisk University on August 22, 1867. 

Now chartered as a university, Fisk needed 
new quarters. In 1871, the surplus Union Army 
Fort Gillem was purchased. A student choir, 
organized in 1867 under the leadership of 
Prof. George L. White, began touring the 
Nation in order to raise funds for new build- 
ings. This group, called the Fisk Jubilee Sing- 
ers, raised over $50,000 for the construction 
of historic Jubilee Hall. 

By the 1890's, Fisk's curriculum had ex- 
panded to include liberal arts, theology, teach- 
er training, and a secondary school. Simulta- 
neously the campus continued to expand. 

At the turn of the century, with the arrival of 
a second generation of freed blacks, the 
school began to undergo even greater 
changes in curriculum and teaching methods. 
As time passed and the institution grew, de- 
mands were made for more blacks on the 
Fisk faculty and in the administration. In 1947 
Charles S. Johnson became the first black to 
head the university. 

Amid the civil rights movement during the 
1960's, and facing diminishing financial sup- 
port from white donors, Fisk was forced to dip 
into its $15 million endowment. 

Since the 1960’s the school has continued 
to work to increase its financial base. 

Under the capable hand of Dr. Henry 
Ponder, Fisk University is providing education- 
al opportunities to the students it serves. 

MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 

Meharry Medical College originated in 1876 
as the medical division of Central Tennessee 
College, an institution established by the 
Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

The founder and first president of Meharry 
Medical College was Dr. George Whipple Hub- 
bard, a former Union soldier who received his 
medical degree from the University of Nash- 
ville. He was born in New Hampshire in 1841. 
While still in school, Hubbard began the work 
of building Meharry, serving as sole instructor, 
religious advisor and superintendent of the 
teaching hospital. 

Meharry's dental and pharmaceutical de- 
partments were organized in 1886 and 1889, 
respectively. There was only one member in 
the first graduating class in 1890. In 1910 the 
School of Nursing of Mercy Hospital was 
transferred to Meharry. 

Meharry Medical College was granted a 
charter separate from Central Tennessee Col- 
lege, which has changed its name to Walden 
University, on October 13, 1915. 

On February 1, 1921, Dr. John J. Mullow- 
ney, a 1908 graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and a former faculty member of 
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Girard College in Philadelphia, became the 
second president of Meharry. Under his lead- 
ership, admission requirements were rigorous- 
ly administered, the number of faculty mem- 
bers increased, research and hospital facilities 
were expanded, the bed capacity was in- 
creased to 100, outpatient clinics were reorga- 
nized according to specialty and a hospital su- 
perintendent was employed. 

With contributions from the general educa- 
tion board and the Rockefeller, Rosenwald, 
Eastman, and Carnegie Foundations, together 
with assistance from the city of Nashville and 
Meharry alumni, the college moved from south 
Nashville to its present location in north Nash- 
ville adjacent to Fisk University. In 1923, when 
there were still many class B medical schools, 
Meharry was awarded an A rating. 

In 1938 the distinguished. internist and 
scholar, Dr. Edward J. Turner, assumed the 
post of president. Dr. Turner modified the cur- 
riculum of the medical school, insisting on a 
more scientific approach and stressing the im- 
portance of proper clinical procedures. During 
this time, Meharry began to experience finan- 
cial difficulties which it confronted throughout 
the 1940's. 

In 1952 Dr. Harold D. West was named the 
first black president of the school. Under Dr. 
West's guidance, the school initiated fiscal ex- 
pansion and started a $20 million fund drive. 
Land adjacent to the campus was purchased 
and a new wing was added to the hospital. 

In the early 1960's, the School of Nursing 
and Division of Dental Technology were termi- 
nated and significant improvements were 
made to the curriculum and the facilities in the 
schools of medicine and dentistry. 

In 1968 Dr. Lloyd Elam was appointed 
president. Meharry then established a gradu- 
ate school offering a Ph.D degree in basic sci- 
ences and a school of allied health profes- 
sions in conjunction with Tennessee State 
and Fisk Universities. New buildings for the 
school of medicine and dentistry and a new 
hospital building were constructed in the 
1970's. 

Led by its current president, Dr. David 
Satcher, Meharry Medical College continues 
to provide not only quality medical educations 
to future health professionals, but provides 
critically needed medical services to the com- 
munity. 

TENNESSEE STATE UNIVERSITY 

Tennessee State University, as it exists 
today, is the result of the July 1, 1979, merger 
of the former Tennessee State University and 
the University of Tennessee at Nashville. TSU 
developed from a normal school for Negroes 
to its current university status. 

The origins of the school date to 1909, 
when the Tennessee General Assembly cre- 
ated the Agricultural and Industrial State 
Normal School, along with two other normal 
schools. 

In 1922 the institution was elevated to the 
status of a 4-year teacher's college which was 
empowered to grant bachelor's degrees. The 
first degrees were granted in June 1924. 
During the same year, the institution became 
known as the Agricultural and Industrial 
Normal College. In 1927 the word normal was 
dropped from the school's name. 

The general assembly of 1941 authorized 
the State board of education to substantially 
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upgrade the college's educational program to 
include establishment of graduate studies 
leading to the master's degree. Graduate cur- 
ricula was first offered in several branches of 
teacher education. The first master's degree 
was awarded by the college in June 1944. 

Accreditation of the institution by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Schools was 
first obtained in 1946. 

In August 1951, the institution was granted 
university status by approval of the State 
board of education. The reorganization of the 
institution's educational program included the 
establishment of the graduate school, the 
School of arts and sciences, the school of 
education and the school of engineering. 

Provisions were also made for the addition 
of other schools in agriculture, business and 
home economics. 

The university was elevated to a full-fledged 
land grant university by the State board of 
education in August 1958. The Land Grant 
University Program, approved by the State 
board of education, included the School of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, the Gradu- 
ate School, the division of business, the divi- 
Sion of extension and continuing education 
and the department of aerospace studies. 

A school of allied health professions was 
authorized in 1974, from which a school of 
nursing was created in 1979. The school of 
business was also established in 1974. 

What initially began in 1947 as an extension 
center of the University of Tennessee based 
in Knoxville, the University of Tennessee, 
Nashville, offered only 1 year of extension 
credit until 1960. In 1960 the board of trustees 
of the University of Tennessee approved 2 
years of extension credit at the university in 
Nashville. Authorization was granted in 1963 
to extend the credit to 3 years. 

To more fully realize its commitment as a 
full function evening university, the University 
of Tennessee at Nashville became a full 
fledged 4-year degree granting institution in 
1971 after successfully completing necessary 
requirements for accreditation by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools. During 
the same year, the general assembly sanc- 
tioned the institution as a bona fide campus of 
the University of Tennessee, and the new uni- 
versity occupied its quarters in a building at 
10th and Charlotte Avenues in Nashville. 

Following erection of the building at 10th 
and Charlotte, a decade-long litigation to dis- 
mantle the dual system of higher education in 
Tennessee ensued, culminating with a court 
order issued by Judge Frank Gray in February 
1977, which ordered the merger of the two 
schools. 

Today, TSU is led by President Otis Floyd, 
and like the other two black universities in 
Nashville, TSU has developed a national repu- 
tation for quality in education. 

Most importantly, the three black universi- 
ties in Nashville continue to provide forums for 
creativity, the development of ideas and a cli- 
mate for educational and social progress. 
Fisk, Meharry and TSU also serve as partners 
in the economic and social development of 
our city and region. 

During Black History Month, | want to rec- 
ognize Nashville’s three black universities and 
salute everyone associated with the institu- 
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tions since their creation. Despite facing many 
difficult obstacles throughout the years, Fisk 
University, Meharry Medical College and Ten- 
nessee State University have grown into 
strong educational institutions. 

| believe that when America’s history is re- 
viewed a century from now, many of the 
people who will have played prominent roles 
in the events which shaped our country will be 
graduates of Nashville’s three black universi- 
ties. 

| also want to reemphasize my strong com- 
mitment to Fisk, Meharry and TSU and pledge 
my full support, cooperation and effort in the 
continued growth and vitality of these institu- 
tions. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, | want to thank 
my colleague, the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, for reserving this time to celebrate 
Black History Month. 

Today, we pay tribute to black Americans 
who have made significant contributions to 
America and its history. | am pleased to bring 
to my colleagues’ attention the contributions 
of the distinguished educator, Booker T. 
Washington. 

Mr. Washington was born on a plantation in 
Franklin County, VA and moved with his family 
to Malden, WV after the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. His mother, determined to see that 
her children were educated, obtained a copy 
of Webster's "Blue-back Spelling Book," and 
Mr. Washington mastered the alphabet during 
a time when there were few blacks able to 
read. 

Mr. Washington continued his studies, while 
working in a coal mine and salt furnace during 
the day. One day he overheard a conversation 
between two miners who were discussing a 
school that was known for educating blacks. 
He enrolled in Hampton Institute in 1872 and 
graduated with honors in 1875. He returned to 
teach school in Malden, WV, for a short while 
before leaving to further his education. Mr. 
Washington became known for his oratorical 
skills and was in great demand as a public 
speaker throughout the country. His desire to 
leave an impact when he spoke, resulted in 
one of his most famous phrases, in all things 
that are purely social we can be as separate 
as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress". 

Booker T. Washington established the well 
known Tuskegee Institute in Tuskegee, AL 
and his philosophy was to ensure that blacks 
learned that through hard work, proper social 
graces, and economic progress, they would 
be ready to face the many challenges of life. 
Tuskegee Institute will always stand as a 
legacy to this great black American. Mr. 
Speaker, in my own Fourth District of West 
Virginia, | have a black historical college which 
espouses these virtues, Bluefield State Col- 
lege, in Bluefield, WV. In closing, let us re- 
member those black Americans whose contri- 
butions to our country and world are too nu- 
merous to recount here. As we look around 
the world and rejoice in the progress that is 
being made in South Africa, by the recent re- 
lease of Nelson Mandela and the destruction 
of the Berlin Wall, let America not regress, but 
continue to fight for equal rights, liberty, and 
justice for all. We are all children of God. 

Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, Black History 
Month is a special event that provides all 
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Americans with the opportunity to reflect on 
the impressive contributions of black Ameri- 
cans to the success of our Nation. Indeed, 
Americans are proud of such historical figures 
as Frederick Douglas, George Washington 
Carver, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and of such 
contemporary leaders as Carter Woodson, 
Martin Luther King Jr., Thurgood Marshall, and 
Rosa Parks. These men and women and 
many others not mentioned deserve the high- 
est praise for their gifts to American scholar- 
ship, literature, technological innovation, and 
civil liberties, which are admired, if not envied, 
the world over. Through their example of cour- 
age and determination, often displayed in the 
face of adversity, these men and women con- 
tinue to provide the hope that is essential for 
younger generations, who strive for similar 
achievements. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to highlight the wide 
range of black American contributions, | would 
like to bring to your attention two native Mary- 
landers, Harriet Tubman and Benjamin Ban- 
neker, Harriet was born in Maryland's Dor- 
chester County in the early 1820's. Harriet 
fled to the North to escape slavery and 
helped 300 slaves, including her parents, to 
flee through the "Underground Railroad." By 
touring the North to decry slavery, Harriet 
defied those people offering an unbelievable 
$40,000 reward for her capture. She demand- 
ed not only the abolition of slavery, but also a 
redefinition of women's rights. 

During the Civil War, she served as a nurse, 
spy, and scout for the Union forces. Well ac- 
quainted with the countryside from her days 
as a conductor on the "Underground Rail- 
road," she was considered especially valuable 
as a scout. During the last years of her life, 
she opened her home in Auburn, MA, to the 
aged and needy. She died in 1913, leaving 
her home to posterity as a monument to her 
character and will. 

Benjamin Banneker, born a free black in 
Baltimore County in 1731, was a self-taught 
man of science and an almanac maker, who 
helped to draw the plans for the District of Co- 
lumbia. By profession, he was a tobacco 
planter. His amateur interest in astronomy led 
him to make projections for solar and lunar 
eclipses and to compute tables of the loca- 
tions of celestial bodies. Abolition societies in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania were instrumental 
in the publication of almanacs of his findings. 
At the age of 30, Benjamin constructed a 
striking wooden clock without having seen a 
clock before that time, although he had exam- 
ined a pocket watch. 

Benjamin did not forget his brethren in 
chains. He wrote to Thomas Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State, with a letter rebuking Jef- 
ferson for his proslavery views and urging the 
abolition of slavery. Described by some writers 
as the first American black man of science, 
Benjamin was an extremely competent mathe- 
matician and amateur astronomer. 

Nearly one century later, Abraham Lincoln 
continued the call for freedom in his Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, stating: 

That on the Ist day of January, A.D. 1863, 
all persons held as slaves within any State 
or designated part of a State the people 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against 
the United States shall be then, thencefor- 
ward, and forever free * * *.” 
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The desegregation movement of the 1950's 
and the civil rights movement of the 1960's 
yielded victories as awe-inspiring as the 
Emancipation Proclamation of the great Lin- 
coln himself. Because so many of the black 
people we honor were and are activists for 
greater civil liberties, Black History Month 
offers the valuable opportunity to reaffirm our 
commitment to principles that result in free 
minds and free spirits. We must reaffirm our 
commitment to protect civil liberties in our 
own country, even as we pray for Nelson 
Mandela, Bishop Tutu, and the milions of 
black South Africans who are working for a 
peaceful transition to greater democracy in 
their country. In order for America to lead by 
example, we must ensure that all American 
men and women are treated equally by our 
laws. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an honor for me to recog- 
nize the achievements of black Americans, 
not the least of which is their persistence in 
fighting for a commitment to civil liberties that 
benefits, not only present and future genera- 
tions of Americans, but the world community 
as well. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, | am proud 
to join my colleagues in commemorating Feb- 
ruary as Black History Month. In 1926, Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson had an idea to celebrate 
the forgotten, ignored, and overlooked 
achievements of a race of people. Beginning 
as Negro History Week, Dr. Woodson's cre- 
ation was designated by Congress in 1976 as 
a month-long observance intended for all 
Americans to learn of and appreciate the ac- 
complishments of African-Americans. 

“The Father of Black History” in the United 
States began life as a son of former slaves. 
From these humble beginnings, Dr. Woodson 
started on a journey in search of education, 
both for himself and for others. Whether 
Studying in this Nation at the University of Chi- 
cago or at Harvard University, or abroad in 
Europe and Asia, he distinguished himself as 
a student of history. 

Woodson knew that black people in Amer- 
ica had been conditioned to believe that they, 
as a race, were inferior to whites. He under- 
stood that, although the physical chains of 
slavery had been removed, the psychological 
chains of bondage were still intact. To correct 
this condition, Woodson began a lifelong mis- 
sion to achieve a new and more positive kind 
of thinking among his people. Conducting 
comprehensive research, this remarkable 
scholar published numerous books and jour- 
nals to reeducate those who were the victims 
of a miseducation. 

To achieve his goal of reeducation for the 
masses, Woodson founded the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History in 
1915. The following year, he inaugurated the 
"Journal of Negro History" and served as its 
director and editor. Through this publication, 
as well as through such books as “The Mis- 
Education of the Negro," Woodson estab- 
lished himself as the foremost historian of Af- 
rican-American history. 

Though Woodson died in 1950, he left 
behind a great collection of works that reflect 
his never-ending effort to spread knowledge. 
After his death, his legacies of teaching self- 
education and the need for a positive self- 
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esteem continued. As the activities of the civil 
rights movement of the sixties grew, so did 
the emphasis on cultural pride and aware- 
ness. The movement's two most prominent 
leaders, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and Mal- 
colm X, shared Woodson's belief that “if a 
race has no recorded history, its achieve- 
ments will be forgotten and finally claimed by 
other groups.” Because of this view, both men 
led passionate crusades to achieve black self- 
awareness through reeducation. 

Common acts of overt discrimination and 
racial violence that once scarred this Nation 
have gradually vanished, although such ugly 
instances do, at times, resurface. The recent 
mail bomb murders of a Federal judge and a 
civil rights attorney are just two examples of 
the racial hatred that remains alive today. 
Also, we should not forget that, for a variety of 
reasons, a significant number of African-Amer- 
icans currently have very little opportunity to 
realize that fabled American dream. 

Though America remains far from Dr. King's 
dream of racial harmony, the remarkable 
strides toward full justice and equality for all 
citizens can be observed across the country. 
As we near the 21st century, we can see no- 
ticeable changes in the American population. 
During the past year, great achievements 
have been made in the city halls and State 
capitals of this Nation. In Virginia, the cradle 
of the Confederacy, the grandson of a slave, 
Douglas Wilder, has risen to be the first elect- 
ed African-American Governor. In Mississippi, 
the heart of the Deep South, there are now 
more African-American elected officials than 
in any other State in the Union. In New York 
City, Mayor David Dinkins is also breaking 
new political ground. In fact, in cities as di- 
verse as Cleveland, Seattle, Detroit, and Los 
Angeles, African-American mayors have 
broken down racial barriers. 

Also, during our commemoration of black 
achievements, let us also celebrate this 
month's release of South Africa's Nelson 
Mandela. Mr. Mandela's continuing resistance 
to an unjust system of apartheid is an exam- 
ple of undying determination. He shares a 
common bond with African-Americans, in his 
persistent struggle for complete equality and 
justice. 

The innumerable contributions that African- 
Americans have made to this Nation can 
never be fully recorded. Brought to our shores 
to be the burden-bearers of a beginning coun- 
try, they have endured through adverse and 
hostile conditions to achieve success. In poli- 
tics, academics, medicine, science, the arts, 
sports, and entertainment, they have reached 
great heights. During this deserved celebration 
of a people's heritage and culture, let us 
never forget to continue striving to make both 
the American dream and Dr. King's dream re- 
alities for all. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, for over 14 
years February has been observed and cele- 
brated as Black History Month. During this 
time many black Americans have been recog- 
nized for their outstanding accomplishments 
and contributions to the history of our Nation. 
The tribute to these famous black historians 
continues today as we highlight a wide range 
of contributions that black Americans have 
made to our society. 
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Many black Americans have touched our 
lives with their beliefs and actions. One of the 
most prominent of those who helped to 
change the course of American history was 
Dr. Carter Woodson. Dr. Woodson's life was a 
fascinating story in itself. He was an outstand- 
ing educator, a detailed writer, and a leading 
black historian. Dr. Woodson has made vast 
contributions to the recording of black history 
and is recognized by many as the "Father of 
Negro History." 

The son of former slaves, Dr. Woodson was 
unable to attend school until the age of 20. 
He was self-instructed and received his high 
school diploma in less than 2 years. After high 
school Dr. Woodson went on to the University 
of Chicago, Harvard, and the Sorbonne where 
he learned to speak French and Spanish flu- 
ently. Dr. Woodson was always ambitious for 
more education. He had a deep passion to 
learn and to pass on what he had learned to 
others. His hunger to teach eventually brought 
him back to the high school he had graduated 
from just 4 years earlier. He went on to serve 
as dean of the School of Liberal Arts of 
Howard University and as dean of the West 
Virginia Collegiate Institute. Dr. Woodson had 
a strong desire to be the very best that he 
could be and because of his great personal 
and educational achievements he serves as 
an inspiring example to us all. 

Today, with our children falling dreadfully 
behind in their education, and with so many 
distinguished role models to whom they may 
aspire, we must all do our best to inform them 
about the great men and women who played 
an important role in making American history. 
If we do this, we will provide them with great 
examples to follow and with even greater rea- 
sons to lead. Our children are witnesses to 
the rapid and dramatic changes that are oc- 
curring in the world today; freedom, justice, 
democracy and peace are taking hold around 
the globe. And all of it before their very eyes. 

Yet sadly, too many of our children are 
poorly educated, and woefully ignorant of 
black history. It is our responsibility to make 
sure that each and every one of them become 
educated. Our children need to know that just 
as the people of Eastern European countries 
are struggling today to bring about the free- 
dom and justice that had been missing from 
their lives for so long, black Americans are 
still struggling to achieve the same goals here 
in our country. 

Rosa Parks spoke recently about her role in 
the civil rights movement. A modest person, 
she said that her role in history was small, but 
that it has the potential of being great if the 
children of America learn of the values and 
beliefs that she so firmly believed, embraced, 
and supported. "If they learn and understand 
why | did what | did, then someday maybe 
they will make a difference too." 

Dr. Woodson served as a prominent black 
role model for many in the early 1900's. He 
believed that if the history of his people was 
not recorded in some way, then his people's 
achievements would be forgotten and eventu- 
ally claimed by other groups. He would never 
let this happen and thanks to him, we will 
never forget. In our time we have come to 
recognize many famous people, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Linda Brown, Marion Ander- 
son, Jackie Robinson, to name just a few, as 
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being firsts for their times. Dr. King was the 
first person to rally over 200,000 people to- 
gether to appeal for racial equality. Linda 
Brown's case, Brown versus the Board of 
Education of Topeka, became the first suit 
against a board of education that challenged 
segregation as being unequal and unconstitu- 
tional. Marion Anderson was another great 
first. She was the first black singer to perform 
at the Lincoln Memorial in front of more than 
75,000 people. The first black player in 
modern major league baseball is a title that 
belongs to Jackie Robinson. 

The key to all of this is that we have 
learned from these famous people and our 
lives have been changed by these people. 
They have educated us with their desires for 
freedom, justice, democracy, and peace. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, let me 
also commend the gentleman from Ohio who 
has convened this special time to honor this 
special group of Americans who have risen 
against great odds, and have made many sig- 
nificant contributions to our great country. | 
might add, a country which in its own unique 
way created the special atmosphere which 
allows the underdog to rise up like the prover- 
bial phoenix from the ashes of despair, and 
challenge those outmoded institutions which 
would denegrate the rights of any person 
based on race. 

History is probably the most subjective of 
Social sciences, always seen through the eyes 
of he who prepares the chronicle, unfortunate- 
ly sometimes these observers are not noted 
for their objectivity, making events appear ac- 
cording to their interpretation. 

Before the mid-20th century very little bal- 
ance existed in the chronicle of American so- 
ciety. It is therefore appropriate that Black 
History Month be dedicated to Carter G. 
Woodson who richly deserves the title of 
“Father of Black History”, his work as histori- 
an, educator, editor, and author makes him a 
pioneer in the field of black history and inter- 
pretation of the black image. This broadened 
interpretation and improved self-image has re- 
sulted in the rise of events and personalities 
among black leaders in America. 

With the establishment in 1916 of the 
"Journal of Negro History", and Negro History 
Week in 1926, which later became Black His- 
tory Month, Carter G. Woodson set in motion 
activities and events which have changed the 
shape of not only black history, but of Ameri- 
can history as well. 

On August 28, 1963, Dr. Martin Luther King 
gave his most passionate address most 
known as "| had a Dream". | believe that 
Carter G. Woodson also had a dream, and 
that his was not so different from that of Dr. 
King. Carter Woodson would have been proud 
to see many of the changes in the late 20 
century with many firsts for black Americans 
moving into leadership roles at all levels of 
our society. In politics, the great State of Vir- 
ginia elected Douglas Wilder as the first black 
Governor; Gen. Colin Powell, is Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There is no question 
that black Americans have made it to the top 
in the highest fields of endeavor and profes- 
sionalism in American society today. 

| believe an important consideration is that 
these individuals have not reached these high 
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positions because of racial considerations. No, 
it is because they have competed in the open 
arena and won with the support of all in their 
communities and spheres of influence. Fair- 
ness and merit is all that is needed to en- 
hance our democratic principles, which is 
what America is all about. 

As we enter that last decade of the 20-cen- 
tury we can look back and see that much has 
been accomplished, even the last and most 
adament adversary toward racial equality has 
started to succomb. With the release of 
Nelson Mandela and a commitment to sit 
down and discuss the problems of apartheid 
and their resolution in partnership with the 
black leadership, the leaders of the last bas- 
tion of separatism and racial tension has 
begun to yield. 

What greater tribute to Carter G. Goodson 
than to close the 20-century with terms relat- 
ed to race and color being outmoded and re- 
placed by "people." 

Mr. Speaker | submit this is how we meas- 
ure the greatness of this wonderful country of 
ours. Justice and fairness is colorblind, and 
truly the struggles, tribulations, and hardships 
experienced by our Black American communi- 
ty over the years—is something we ought 
never forget. We have attempted to correct 
many wrongs of the past, and | pay special 
tribute to our black community throughout the 
United States for bringing about constructive 
and meaningful changes for the benefit of all 
citizens—for all races, all nationalities, all 
creeds, and all denominations. 

Mr. Speaker, | salute Black History Month 
and my highest commendation to all black 
leaders throughout America for their faithful 
services and untiring beliefs in providing for a 
more fair and just society. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, in recognition of 
Black History Month, | would like to introduce 
a man that made history in Ohio's Ninth Con- 
gressional District. It is an honor to pay tribute 
to an outstanding young man of 91 years of 
age. He is a man for all seasons. James B. 
Simmons, Jr., is a man whose intelligence, 
composure, and dignity positively influenced 
all those, whose lives he has touched. His life- 
long devotion to his wife Isabelle marks him 
as a man of love and valor. J.B. grew up in 
Georgia in the early part of this century. His 
entire life demonstrates a commitment to 
people, to human development, and service to 
his community. J.B. Simmons began his 
career beating the odds in pre-civil-rights days 
when Martin Luther King, Jr., and Jesse Jack- 
son were too young to have national influ- 
ence. He achieved two positions in Toledo 
that had never been held before by blacks. 
The values of commitment and service were 
instilled in him at a young age and guided his 
life thereafter. 

J.B., as his friends call him, began his learn- 
ing process with his father who taught him 
carpentry. His educational attainment in the 
post-World War | years set a pace for others 
to follow. He attended Booker T. Washington 
Tuskegee Institute, graduating in 1921 with a 
degree in printing. He accepted a job at an Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church college in 
Florida, but a Lincoln University professor en- 
courage him to attend that university. The 
educators found a scholarship for him to help 
him afford the costs. During the summers, he 
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worked as pullman porter to supplement the 
scholarship. He obtained a pre-law degree 
from Lincoln University in 1925. Later, he re- 
ceived Lincoln's alumni award as a distin- 
guished graduate. These were important ac- 
complishments for a black man who once 
dared to dream of a life as a painter or a 
School teacher. In 1935 he moved to Toledo. 
His desire was to do advanced study in law 
school but he was hindered by lack of finan- 
cial resources. However, he persevered and 
was able to attend night school at the Univer- 
Sity of Toledo's law program. He graduated 
with law degree in 1945. In 1950, his zeal for 
education was recognized by former Ohio 
Gov. Frank J. Lausche, who appointed him to 
the board of trustees for the College of Edu- 
cation and Industrial Arts at Wilberforce Uni- 
versity. 

In 1945, after 9 years as a resident of 
Toledo, he began serving the Toledo commu- 
nity. J.B. decided to pursue a seat on Toledo 
City Council. With $2,100 that was raised for 
the effort from businesses and local unions, 
he achieved a ninth place finish. It earned him 
a place in the history books of the 20th centu- 
ry. He holds the distinction of being the first 
black in the history of our community to be 
elected to that body. J.B.'s victory drew na- 
tional attention. However, J.B. was very 
modest about his role in the victory, "* * * it 
wasn't J.B. Simmons that won. It was a cru- 
sade, a crusade that involved the whole com- 
munity. Maybe | motivated people. That was 
all." From his first days on council, Mr. Sim- 
mons made it clear that he would use his seat 
to continue the struggle for racial equality. The 
next election in 1947 brought much more fa- 
vorable results; he finished fourth. Still better, 
in 1949, Mr. Simmons finished third. You can't 
help but know J.B. and come to respect him 
more and more. 

Mr. Simmons also worked for the communi- 
ty by being an active member in many serv- 
ice-oriented organizations such as Ohio Wel- 
fare Council, Federal Housing and Rent Con- 
trol Board, Selective Service Advisory Board, 
the Planning Committee for the YMCA's town 
meeting and Grand Master of the Free and 
Accepted Masons. J.B. involved himself in 
order to promote change in his community. 
Looking back, J.B. states, "| may not live to 
see all the changes that need to take place, 
but | guess l've seen a few." Mr. Simmons is 
held in the highest regard throughout our 
community. 

In 1959, he achieved the distinguished posi- 
tion of vice mayor, again a first-time achieve- 
ment for a black in our community. At his vic- 
tory rally he stated, "Sometimes they will un- 
derstand me, sometimes they won't agree 
with me, and sometimes they will wish they 
had not elected me, but | promise not to 
forget that | represent the people." And Mr. 
Simmons kept his word. He spent 7 terms, 14 
years serving the people of Toledo. It was 
during this period, that | remember my own 
father paying him the highest compliment my 
father could pay any person, “J.B. Simmons is 
an honest man.“ 

J.B. was also a key figure in civil rights ac- 
tivities throughout his life. He was instrumental 
in integrating plants in Toledo and opening 
new avenues for blacks by breaking down 
barriers to black employment in stores, hospi- 
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tals, factories, and public transportation. He 
was a forefather of the Mass Movement 
League, which brought blacks together for the 
purpose of pursuing civil rights. The league 
employed direct action with picket lines, mass 
rallies, and confrontation to force cab compa- 
nies to hire blacks as drivers, convince local 
hospitals to allow blacks to become nurse's 
aides and nurse trainees, and persuade the 
telephone companies to hire blacks as tele- 
phone operators. An early protest in Novem- 
ber 1942 targeted unfair practices at a local 
organization. The picket line drew 50 police 
officers and resulted in an injury to a pregnant 
woman who was picketing. The league pro- 
duced a leaflet asking, "How long will black 
men stand by and see their pregnant women 
beat up with the nightsticks of these police of- 
ficers?" Later, 1,500 people gathered at the 
Frederick Douglass Community Center to hear 
Mr. Simmons call for justice. Looking back 
J.B. stated, That was where we really started 
to move. People saw the need for a mass 
movement and they started joining." The 
league was also influential in making sure that 
blacks obtained jobs utilizing machinery in- 
stead of being floor sweepers at organizations 
like Champion Spark Plug Co. and Willys- 
Overland. J.B. states today, "| don't like to 
say | accomplished things, but | think | helped 
create an atmosphere where blacks had more 
opportunities in the city. | showed people that 
blacks could serve the community.” J.B. was 
also a member of the NAACP and a patron of 
Eastern Star, a women’s group similar to the 
Masons. As Mamie Williams, the first black 
deputy registar for this area stated, “Everyone 
looked up to him as a father; he has been a 
leader of blacks for the last half century.” 

After 1962, he devoted his time to being an 
attorney. Even then, he continued to help 
black people by getting many of the city’s 
most prominent black lawyers get started. 
Among the lawyers he mentored was his son, 
J.B. Simmons III. 

Mr. Speaker, | am honored to be able to 
recognize James B. Simmons today. He has 
moved this country forward by his vision, 
strength, and determination to move history, 
beginning here in our own city. He has done 
this always with such aplomb and good will, | 
do not believe there is a single person who 
does not hold him in the highest esteem. His 
life honestly made a difference in Toledo, in 
Ohio, and in our Nation. It gives me great 
pleasure to share with my colleagues in the 
U.S. House of Representatives a glimpse at 
the life of my dear friend J.B. Simmons, Jr., 
for whom | hold the deepest respect and ad- 
miration. May he and his wife be blessed 
always for what they have done for others. 
J.B. has lived the words that were stated by 
Robert Kennedy in 1969, “Some men see 
things as they are and say why? | dream of 
things that never were and say why not?" 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, | thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio, Mr. STOKES, for 
calling this special order on Black History 
Month. It is especially fitting that this year's 
theme is “The Father of Black History, Carter 
G. Woodson: A Living Legacy” as we wit- 
nessed in 1989 the removal of long estab- 
lished racial barriers with the elections of 
David Dinkins, Norman Rice, and L. Douglas 
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Wilder; and 1990 has already proven to be a 
watershed in black history throughout the 
world with the release of Nelson Mandela. | 
am proud to take part in this special order to 
celebrate the significant contributions of Afri- 
can-Americans to our society. 

The work of Carter Woodson has enabled 
all of us as a nation to study the history of Af- 
rican-Americans. His work has opened new 
frontiers for scholars. Mr. Woodson's publica- 
tions have been used as the standard text in 
the study of black history in this country. His 
life was dedicated to chronicling the achieve- 
ments of the African-American community 
with the belief that if a race has no recorded 
history then its achievements will be forgotten. 

As an accomplished historian, Carter Wood- 
son recognized the need to celebrate the 
achievements and contributions of blacks 
worldwide. Most of the resources on black 
history available today can be traced back to 
Carter Woodson. His work serves as an inspi- 
ration to all of us. 

| believe that Mr. Woodson's work serves a 
significant function in our society. It is critically 
important to educate our children to the 300 
years of struggle of African-Americans. Black 
History Month and the work of Carter Wood- 
son help us to focus on the past, present, and 
future of the fight for social justice in our soci- 
ety. We must recognize that the struggle is 
still far from being over. Yet this year we 
should be encouraged by the progress we 
have made. Not long ago freedom for Nelson 
Mandela seemed unlikely and an end to apart- 
heid appeared impossible. 

| am proud to represent an area where we 
enjoy an abundance of creativity and innova- 
tion within our African-American community. 
With the help of the Glide Memorial Church, 
St. Paul of the Shipwreck, the Third Baptist 
Church, the Washington Senators, and the 
Omega Boys Club, we will find solutions to the 
crises in education and drugs. | am encour- 
aged by the work of these groups within our 
community and | commend them for their cre- 
ativity and achievements. 

| look forward to continuing my involvement 
as an associate member of the Black Caucus 
to ensure job opportunities, affordable hous- 
ing, health care, and drug treatment and reha- 
bilitation services for all Americans. Again | 
would like to thank the gentleman from Ohio 
for calling this important special order. Thank 


ou. 
1 Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, well over a half- 
century ago, historian Carter G. Woodson pos- 
ited that a people whose history and achieve- 
ments go unrecorded becomes a negligible 
factor in the thought of the world and stands 
the danger of being exterminated." Motivated 
by his own foreboding, Carter G. Woodson set 
out to document the experience of black 
women and men in Africa and the “New 
World," and to record the tremendous contri- 
butions of African-Americans to the Nation in 
which they toiled for three centuries as slaves. 
Woodson's scholarship brought new integri- 
ty to the study of black history and culture and 
earned him the title, "Father of Black History.” 
Woodson believed that “the achievements of 
the Negro properly set forth will crown him as 
a factor in early human progress and a maker 
of modern civilization." Africans, he wrote, 
"produced in ancient times a civilization 
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[which] influenced the [Mediterranean] 
cultures * * * and taught the modern world 
trial by jury, music by stringed instruments, the 
domestication of sheep, goat, and cow and 
the use of iron by which science and invention 
have remade the universe. Must we let this 
generation continue ignorant of these elo- 
quent facts?” Sadly, generations do, still, con- 
tinue ignorant of these eloquent facts, despite 
the efforts of Dr. Woodson and his proteges. 

Subsequent research has revealed volumes 
more about the centrality of black Africa in the 
spawning of modern civilization and about the 
central role of African-Americans in building, 
literally and figuratively, this great Nation. Yet, 
mournful are the voices which attest, in swell- 
ing choruses, to a dearth of positive black role 
models for today’s African-American youth. | 
believe that there is, in fact, a wealth of posi- 
tive African-American role models whose ex- 
amples beg exposure and emulation. 

| rise today to recognize a number of Afri- 
can-Americans from the Los Angeles area 
who have made noteworthy contributions to 
the advancement of their respective profes- 
sions and from whose pioneering work the Af- 
rican-American community derives significant 
benefit. 

Leroy Weekes, M.D., is a prominent Los An- 
geles obstetrician with an established record 
of community service and leadership in the 
medical profession which spans over 40 
years. He continues to practice in my district 
at the Julian Ross Medical Center, which Dr. 
Weekes named for his mentor at Howard Uni- 
versity Medical School where he trained. 
Throughout his career, Dr. Weekes has been 
active in community affairs. Dr. Weekes initiat- 
ed efforts to establish a Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Medical Center to serve residents of the 
South-Central Los Angeles area. 

L. Julian Haywood, M.D., is professor of 
medicine and director of the Coronary Care 
Unit at LAC/USC Medical Center. He is vice 
president, cofounder and former president of 
the Sickle Cell Disease Research Foundation 
and former president of the American Heart 
Association's Los Angeles affiliate. Dr. Hay- 
wood has published scores of articles in nu- 
merous scientific journals and serves on sev- 
eral medical review boards. He has conducted 
pioneering research in the areas of hyperten- 
sion, sickle cell disease, and computer appli- 
cations in cardiology, and has been committed 
to addressing the medical and health care 
needs of the African-American and disadvan- 
taged communities. 

My esteemed colleague and friend, U.S. 
Congressman AuGustus "Gus" HAWKINS, 
whose district includes Watts, South Central 
Los Angeles and Huntington Park, will retire 
this year from over a half century in elected 
office. Representative HAWKINS served for 28 
years in the California Assembly before being 
elected the first African American Representa- 
tive from a Western State in 1962. In 28 years 
in Congress, Gus HAWKINS has compiled a 
distinguished record at the national level as a 
staunch advocate of the poor, minorities, and 
the disadvantaged, and he is responsible for 
important legislation in the areas of civil rights, 
employment, and education. He is responsible 
for the creation of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission [EEOC] under title VII of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act and is currently 
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chairman of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Rev. James Lawson has contributed to the 
human community as a spiritual leader, civil 
rights activist, and peacemaker. As president 
of the United Methodist Youth Fellowship, 
Reverend Lawson spent over a year in Feder- 
al prison as a conscientious objector. As a 
close associate of Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr, Lawson trained freedom riders and 
became one of the preeminient voices for 
nonviolent direct action. Today Reverend 
Lawson focuses his energies on the problems 
of the urban poor in Los Angeles, as president 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence/Greater Los Angeles and vice president 
of the SCLC national board. Additionally, he is 
pastor of Holman United Methodist Church 
and president of the Peace with Justice Lead- 
ership Conference, a coalition of 60 denomi- 
national and religious groups. 

Herbert L. Carter is executive vice chancel- 
lor of California State University and the first 
black chairman of the board of the United 
Way of Greater Los Angeles. Carter earned 
his doctorate in education administration, and 
is responsible for guiding, coordinating, and in- 
tegrating policy formulation and program plan- 
ning for the entire California State University 
system. A longtime volunteer, Mr. Carter has 
held numerous positions with the United Way 
and is responsible for the creation of the 
United Way's Black Partnership Development 
Council. Y 

For 20 years, Willie West has taught class- 
es and coached the basketball team at Cren- 
shaw High School. During that time, Crenshaw 
has maintained a virtual stranglehold on Los 
Angeles citys top high school basketball 
honors, garnering an incredible 11 city cham- 
pionships and 4 State. championships. The 
Cougars have amassed a total of 433 victo- 
ries against 48 losses overall for an amazing 
winning percentage of 90 percent against all 
opponents—giving West one of the highest 
winning percentages among high school bas- 
ketball coaches in the Nation. 

Astronaut Ron McNair was one of four Afri- 
can-Americans participating in the American 
space program at the time of his death. 
McNair was a trained physicist and a mission 
specialist on the ill-fated 1986 space shuttle 
Challenger mission. A graduate of North Caro- 
lina State A&T University, McNair received his 
Ph.D. in philosophy and physics from MIT. 
McNair was an enthusiastic individual whose 
love of science and discovery was an inspira- 
tion to the African-American youth whose in- 
terest he encouraged in the sciences. 

Dr. Mae Jemison is the first black woman 
accepted to participate in NASA's Astronaut 
Corps Training Program. A graduate of Stan- 
ford University and Cornell University School 
of Medicine, Jemison worked as a Peace 
Corp medical officer in Sierra Leone and Libe- 
ria before applying to NASA in 1986. Dr. Je- 
mison now awaits her opportunity to become 
America's first black woman in space, as a 
mission specialist on an upcoming space shut- 
tle mission. 

Beyond Los Angeles, African-Americans 
can take pride in the steady rise in the 
number of black officials elected and appoint- 
ed to high office. Speaker of the California As- 
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sembly Hon. Willie Brown, majority whip of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, Hon. BILL 
Gray , Virginia Governor Douglas Wilder, New 
York City Mayor David Dinkins, Commander in 
Chief of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General Colin 
Powell, and Secretary of Health Dr. Louis Sul- 
livan have all attained positions of leadership 
never before occupied by blacks. 

Clearly, the recent ascension of African- 
Americans to key posts in government and 
the professions has not and will not, by itself, 
eradicate the range of problems plaguing the 
African-American community. Nevertheless, it 
is important that African-American youth take 
note of the despite-the-odds accomplishments 
of the black men and women | have men- 
tioned. Each one of them has overcome im- 
posing obstacles to reach their respective po- 
sition, and all have given generously to the Af- 
rican-American community that is their 
common base. Thus, it is in the spirit of Carter 
G. Woodson, and with the hope that the black 
youth of today will be inspired to heighten 
their own aspirations, that | recognize these 
contemporary African-American role models 
whose lives comprise a significant part of the 
ever-expanding body of eloquent African- 
American historical facts. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
thank the gentleman from Ohio for taking out 
this special order today on the contributions 
that black Americans have made to our Na- 
tion’s history. 

The year 1989 was an important year for 
black public officials and their contributions to 
society. We saw recent history made with the 
election of Douglas Wilder of Virginia as the 
first black elected Governor in America, and 
through the election of New York City’s first 
black mayor, David Dinkins. 

Late in the year, Gen. Colin Powell, the first 
black chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, directed the military invasion of Panama, 
liberating that country from the oppressive 
tule of Gen. Manuel Noriega. 

The year 1989, was also a year that tragedy 
struck one of my colleagues and a leader in 
Congress, when Congressman Mickey Leland 
was killed in a plane crash on a visit to a refu- 
gee camp in Ethiopia. Mickey Leland's efforts 
to end hunger in America and Africa have left 
us all a goal to achieve and a legacy to live 
up to. Mickey's successor, Congressman 
Craig Washington, has promised to continue 
those goals and | know that | and other Mem- 
bers will be working with him toward those ef- 
forts. 

The theme this year for Black History Month 
is "The Father of Black History, Carter G. 
Woodson: A Living Legacy." Today we cele- 
brate the contributions of Carter Woodson and 
his introspectives of black life and black histo- 
ry in America. 

It is my hope that as this country enters the 
last decade of the 20th century, we will wit- 
ness a greater understanding of black history 
and black culture and the important role black 
Americans have played in the formulation of 
this Nation. 

| want to express my appreciation to the 
members of the Congressional Black Caucus 
and thank them for allowing me to enter my 
comments into the record on the occasion of 
this historic special order. 
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Mr. TANNER. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure 
to participate in this special order today to 
commemorate Black History Month. It is ap- 
propriate that we take the time each year to 
focus on the achievements of black Ameri- 
cans throughout our history. The observance 
of Black History Month offers us all an oppor- 
tunity to gain a better understanding and ap- 
preciation for the contributions black Ameri- 
cans have made, and are making, to our soci- 
ety. 
Like all of our colleagues, | take great pride 
in the many attractions of my congressional 
district that make it unique to the other 434 
congressional districts in this great Nation. Of 
special significance today is the town of Hen- 
ning, TN, the birthplace of author Alex Haley 
and the home of the Alex Haley Museum. 

The reason | feel that is significant on this 
occasion is that the list of contributions of 
black Americans to American society is not 
complete without those of Mr. Haley. His liter- 
ary works have focused on the heritage of 
black Americans and the terrible obstacles 
they had to overcome to achieve the hopes 
and dreams all Americans yearn for. Indeed, 
his legendary book "Roots" itself is a signifi- 
cant contribution to our society. 

Not only did that book chronicle the Haley 
family, it provided black Americans a source 
of pride in their African heritage. 

Moreover, it vividly sensitized white Ameri- 
cans to the cruely of slavery, the tragedy of 
freedom denied, and the hardships faced by 
black Americans. 

While each of these accomplishments are 
noteworthy in and of themselves, there is an- 
other that was significant as well. It is the 
great interest that "Roots" generated in many 
Americans in their own heritage. It renewed 
for many the desire to bring families back to- 
gether for reunions and renewal of familial 
bonds so important to any society, but of even 
greater value in this Nation of immigrants. 

So, as we commemorate Black History 
Month, | think it is important that we look now 
only at the past, but at the present achieve- 
ments of those thousands of living black 
Americans who toil diligently every day making 
contributions, large and small, that enhance 
the lives of all of us and the generations that 
are to follow. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include therein extraneous 
material on the special order just com- 
pleted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate 
has been concluded on all motions to 
suspend the rules. 
Pursuant to clause 5, rule I, the 
Chair will now put the question on 
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each motion on which further pro- 
ceedings were postponed in the order 
in which that motion was entertained. 

Votes will be taken in the following 
order: 

Conference report on H.R. 2742, by 
the yeas and nays; and 

House Concurrent Resolution 87, by 
the yeas and nays. 

The Chair will reduce to 5 minutes 
the time for the second electronic 
vote. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
2742, LIBRARY SERVICES AND 
CONSTRUCTION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1990 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and agreeing to 
m conference report on the bill, H.R. 

42. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Montana (Mr. 
WILLIAMS] that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the conference 
report on the bill, H.R. 2742, on which 
the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 401, nays 
4, not voting 26, as follows: 


{Roll No. 16] 
YEAS—401 

Ackerman Campbell (CO) Edwards (OK) 
Akaka Cardin Emerson 
Alexander Carper Engel 
Anderson Carr English 
Andrews Chandler Erdreich 
Annunzio Chapman Espy 
Anthony Clarke Evans 
Applegate Clay Fascell 
Archer Clement Fawell 
Aspin Clinger Fazio 
Atkins Coble Feighan 
AuCoin Coleman (MO) Fields 
Baker Coleman (TX) Fish 
Ballenger Combest Flake 
Barnard Condit Flippo 
Barton Conte Foglietta 
Bateman Conyers Ford (MI) 
Bates Cooper Frank 
Beilenson Coughlin Frenzel 
Bennett Courter Gallegly 
Bentley Coyne Gallo 
Bereuter Craig Gaydos 
Berman Crockett Gejdenson 
Bevill Dannemeyer Gekas 
Bilbray Darden Gephardt 
Bilirakis Davis Geren 
Bliley de la Garza Gibbons 
Boehlert DeFazio Gillmor 
Boggs DeLay Gilman 
Bonior Dellums Gingrich 
Borski Derrick Glickman 
Bosco DeWine Gonzalez 
Boucher Dickinson Goodling 
Boxer Dicks Gordon 
Brennan Dingell Goss 
Brooks Dixon Gradison 
Broomfield Donnelly Grandy 
Browder Dorgan (ND) Grant 
Brown (CA) Dornan (CA) Gray 
Brown (CO) Douglas Green 
Bruce Downey Guarini 
Bryant Dreier Gunderson 
Buechner Duncan Hall (OH) 
Bunning Dwyer Hall (TX) 
Burton Dymally Hamilton 
Bustamante Dyson Hammerschmidt 
Byron Early Hancock 
Callahan Ecl Hansen 
Campbell(CA) Edwards (CA) Harris 
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Hatcher Meyers Schroeder 
Hawkins Mfume Schuette 
Hayes (IL) Michel Schumer 
Hayes (LA) Miller (CA) Sensenbrenner 
Hefley Miller (OH) 
Hefner Mineta Shaw 
Henry Moakley Shays 
Herger Mollohan Shumway 
Hertel Montgomery Shuster 
Hiler Moody Sikorski 
H Moorhead Sisisky 
Hochbrueckner Morella Skaggs 
Holloway Morrison (WA) Skeen 
Hopkins Mrazek Skelton 
Horton Murphy Slattery 
Hoyer Murtha Slaughter (NY) 
Hubbard Myers Slaughter (VA) 
Huckaby Nagle Smith (FL) 
Hughes Natcher Smith (IA) 
Hunter Neal (MA) Smith (NE) 
Hutto Neal (NC) Smith (NJ) 
Inhofe Nelson Smith (TX) 
Ireland Nielson Smith (VT) 
Jacobs Nowak Smith, Denny 
James Oakar (OR) 
Jenkins Oberstar Smith, Robert 
Johnson(CT) Obey (NH) 
Johnson(SD) Olin Snowe 
Johnston Ortiz Solarz 
Jones (GA) Owens (NY) Solomon 
Jones (NC) Owens (UT) Spence 
Jontz Oxley Spratt 
Kanjorski Packard Staggers 
Kaptur Pallone Stallings 
Kasich Panetta Stangeland 
Kastenmeier Parker Stark 
Kennedy Parris Stearns 
Kennelly Pashayan Stenholm 
Kildee Patterson Stokes 
Kleczka Paxon Sundquist 
Kolbe Payne (NJ) Swift 
Kolter Payne (VA) Synar 
Kostmayer Pease Tallon 
Kyl Pelosi Tanner 
LaFalce Tauzin 
Lancaster Perkins Taylor 
Lantos Petri Thomas (CA) 
Laughlin Pickett Thomas (GA) 
Leach (IA) Pickle Thomas (WY) 
Leath (TX) Porter Torres 
Lehman (FL) Poshard Torricelli 
Lent Price Towns 
Levin (MI) Pursell Traficant 
Lewis (CA) Quillen Traxler 
Lewis (GA) Rahall Udall 
Lightfoot Rangel Unsoeld 
Lipinski Ravenel Upton 
Livingston Ray Valentine 
Lloyd Vander Jagt 
Long Rhodes Vento 
Lowey (NY) Richardson Visclosky 
Luken, Thomas Ridge Volkmer 
Lukens, Donald Rinaldo Vucanovich 
Machtley Ritter Walgren 
Madigan Roberts Walker 
Markey Robinson Walsh 
Marlenee Roe Watkins 
Martin (IL) Rogers Waxman 
Martin (NY) Rohrabacher Weber 
Martínez Ros-Lehtinen Weiss 
Matsui Rose Weldon 
Mavroules Rostenkowski Wheat 
Mazzoli Roukema Whittaker 
McCandless Rowland(CT) Whitten 
McCloskey Rowland(GA) Williams 
McCollum Roybal Wilson 
McCrery Russo Wise 
McCurdy Sabo Wolf 

cDade Saiki Wolpe 
McDermott Sangmeister Wyden 
McEwen Savage Wylie 
McGrath Sawyer Yatron 
McHugh Saxton Young (AK) 
McMillan (NC) Scheuer Young (FL) 
McMillen (MD) Schiff 
McNulty Schneider 

NAYS—4 
Armey Crane 
Bartlett Stump 
NOT VOTING—26 

Collins Durbin Hastert 
Costello Ford (TN) Houghton 
Cox Frost Hyde 


Lagomarsino Miller (WA) Smith, Robert 
Lehman(CA) Morrison (CT) (OR) 
Levine (CA) Roth Studds 
Lewis (FL) Sarpalius Tauke 
Lowery (CA) Schaefer Washington 
Manton Schulze Yates 
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Mr. ARMEY and Mr. BARTLETT 
changed their vote from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the conference report was 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLri) Pursuant to the provisions 
of clause 5, rule I, the Chair an- 
nounces that he will reduce to a mini- 
mum of 5 minutes the time within 
which a vote by electronic device may 
be taken on the additional motion to 
suspend the rules on which the Chair 
has postponed further proceedings. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, | was unavoidably detained in Connecticut 
this afternoon and missed two votes. 

Had | been here, | would have voted “aye” 
on rollcall 16, approving the conference report 
on H.R. 2742, the library services and con- 
struction amendments. 

| would also have voted "aye" on rolicall 
17, passage of House Concurrent Resolution 
87, which condemns persecution of Baha'is in 
Iran. 


EXPLANATION OF MISSED 
VOTES 


Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, because of meet- 
ings in the Senate with Senator GRASSLEY 
and the lowa League of Postmasters and rep- 
resentatives from the North lowa Community 
College, | missed rollcall votes 16 and 17 on 
H.R. 2742 and House Concurrent Resolution 
87, respectively. While both passed over- 
whelmingly, | want to make clear that had | 
been present | would have voted in favor of 
both. My record on H.R. 2742 is clear. | sup- 
ported it when it was before the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, on which ! 
serve, and when it was first before the House 
last September. 


CONCERNING IRANIAN PERSECU- 
TION OF THE BAHA'IS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of sus- 
pending the rules and agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 87). 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DyYMALLy] that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the concurrent reso- 


yeas and nays are ordered. 
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lution (H. Con. Res. 87) on which the 


The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 404, nays 
0, not voting 27, as follows: 


Brown (CA) 


Campbell (CO) 


Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Combest 
Condit 

Conte 


[Roll No. 17] 
YEAS—404 


Dingell 
Dixon 


Edwards (OK) 


Hammerschmidt 
Hancock 


Hawkins 


Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Inhofe 


Ireland 
Jacobs 

James 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (GA) 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 


Kolter 


McHugh 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 


Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 


Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Morrison (WA) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Nagle 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nelson 
Nielson 
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Nowak Rowland (CT) Stenholm 
Oakar Rowland (GA) Stokes 
Oberstar Roybal Stump 
Obey Russo Sundquist 
Olin Sabo Swift 
Ortiz Saiki Synar 
Owens (NY) Sangmeister Tallon 
Owens (UT) Savage Tanner 
Oxley Sawyer Tauzin 

Saxton Taylor 
Pallone Scheuer Thomas (CA) 
Panetta Schiff Thomas (GA) 
Parker Schneider Thomas (WY) 
Parris r Torres 
Pashayan Schuette Torricelli 
Patterson Schumer Towns 
Paxon Sensenbrenner  Traficant 
Payne (NJ) Sharp Traxler 
Payne (VA) Shaw Udall 
Pease Shays Unsoeld 
Pelosi Shumway Upton 
Penny Shuster Valentine 
Perkins Sikorski Vander Jagt 
Petri Sisisky Vento 
Pickett Skages Visclosky 
Pickle Skeen Volkmer 
Porter Skelton Vucanovich 
Poshard Slattery 
Price Slaughter (NY) Walker 
Pursell Slaughter (VA) Walsh 
Quillen Smith (FL) Watkins 
Rahall Smith (IA) Waxman 
Rangel Smith (NE) Weber 
Ravenel Smith (NJ) Weiss 
Ray Smith (TX) Weldon 
Regula Smith (VT) Wheat 
Rhodes Smith, Denny Whittaker 
Richardson (OR) Whitten 
Ridge Smith, Robert Williams 
Rinaldo (NH) Wilson 
Ritter Snowe Wise 
Roberts Solarz Wolf 
Robinson Solomon Wolpe 

Wyden 
Rogers Spratt Wylie 
Rohrabacher Staggers Yatron 
Ros-Lehtinen Stallings Young (AK) 
Rose Stangeland Young (FL) 
Rostenkowski Stark 
Roukema tearns 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—27 
Collins Lehman(CA) Schaefer 
Costello Levine (CA) Schulze 
Cox Lewis (FL) Smith, Robert 
Durbin Lowery (CA) (OR) 
Ford (TN) Manton Studds 
Prost Miller (WA) Tauke 
Hastert Morrison (CT) Washington 
Houghton Mrazek Yates 
Hyde Roth 
Lagomarsino Sarpalius 
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So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, due to 
district commitments, | was forced to miss 
three recorded votes this week. 

Had | been in Washington, | would have 
voted "aye" on rollcall 16, the conference re- 
port on H.R. 2742, the Library Services and 
Construction Act amendments. | would have 
also voted aye on rollcall 17, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 87, concerning Iranian persecu- 
tion of the Baha's. 

Mr. Speaker, | take great pride in my voting 
record which was over 99 percent last year. | 
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do not take my voting responsibilities lightly, 
however, this situation was simply unavoidable. 


MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE IN 
CLEAN AIR DEBATE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hayes of Louisiana). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PosHarp] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. POSHARD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this time today and in future 
afternoons and evenings to ask for 
your attention to a very serious 
matter. 

As we all know, revisions to the 
Clean Air Act are on their way. For 
my district in southern Illinois the 
impact could be devastating if we don't 
make some changes. 

So over the course of the next few 
weeks and months, I am going to take 
the time to tell you a little about what 
we think could be done, and the conse- 
quences if we do not. 

Southern Illinois is coal mining 
country. Presidential tickets of both 
parties have come to our mines to 
learn about the industry and the men 
and women who work there. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to issue an open invitation to anyone 
in this body who wants to know more 
about coal mining, the people who 
depend on it for their survival, and the 
issues involved in this clean air debate, 
to come to southern Illinois for a first 
hand look. We will do that at your 
convenience. 

One thing you will learn is the coal 
there is high quality but also in some 
instances high in sulphur content. 
That is what makes it a target of this 
legislation. 

One Member who has taken the op- 
portunity to find out more about the 
relationship between coal and clean 
air is my friend, Congressman ESTEBAN 
Torres. He brought the Small Busi- 
ness Subcommittee on Labor and the 
Environment to southern Illinois for a 
hearing on the impact of acid rain leg- 
islation on small businesses and the 
coal mines. 

Here is the text of that hearing. It 
answers some of the questions you 
may have about what stake southern 
Ilinois and the Midwest has in this 
debate, and why we are so committed 
to making modifications to any legisla- 
tion that would throw our people out 
of work. 

Let me encourage you to pick up a 
copy, or ask me for one, and just read 
some of the testimony. 

Just as a foreword, let me take a few 
revelations from this hearing for your 
consideration. 

Here is what Congressman TORRES 
said: 

As we look at the Clean Air Act or the 
clean air bill, we must understand the ad- 
verse affect on small businesses and the coal 
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industry so we can minimize the economic 
disruptions. And those are: layoffs, plant 
closings, mine closings, dislocations of 
people. And it causes great economic misery 
to communities. 

The United States Congress is a place and 
an opportunity for all views and voices to be 
heard through hearings very much like this 
one. 

Let me thank Congressman TORRES 
for his commitment to this dialoge. 

That is what southern Illinois wants. 
A chance to make its case, and I am 
going to bring it to you as best as I can 
in the upcoming debate. 

What will I be talking about? 

You will hear from the United Mine 
Workers, who predict 19,000 jobs lost, 
directly and indirectly, if the Presi- 
dent's bill passes without any changes. 
And the Illinois Coal Association, 
which predicts real disaster for the 
coal industry in my State. Even before 
the bill is really considered, the bad 
news is rolling in. Old Ben Coal No. 21 
closes, 337 left jobless. Two family 
members of my staff are affected by 
that. Everyone in southern Illinois 
feels the effect. 

You will hear from utility companies 
like Central Illinois Public Service Co., 
which says if it and other utilities like 
it are impacted with legislation that 
keeps them from using Illinois coal, 
the mines will be devastated, and 
people at home will feel a resounding 
thud when that increased utility bill 
hits their mailbox. 

And we could go on and on with 
spinoff effects in small businesses that 
serve the mines and the people who 
work in them. I do not mean to exag- 
gerate. We are talking about outright 
economic disaster being heaped on 
areas on the country like mine. And I 
suggest to my colleagues—there must 
be à more fair solution. 

Yes, one of the arguments you will 
hear me make is for some kind of cost- 
sharing approach to reducing utility 
plant emissions. And I think the his- 
torical basis for that is clear. 

When the savings and loan industry 
needed billions, we took it from all of 
the American taxpayers, even though 
the problem was in many ways fairly 
centralized to a few particular States. 
That is one example. There are hun- 
dreds of problems that have faced one 
area especiallp that have been met 
with a national solution. We suggest 
the same can be done here. 

Now I know some of you must think 
that I do not support clean air, or that 
I want us to ignore that problem, pre- 
tend it does not exist, or otherwise 
turn our backs on it. I do not believe 
that at all. 

I definitely want us to make 
progress on cleansing our environment 
for my kids and yours to enjoy. I un- 
derstand the principle that we have 
been given but one mother earth, that 
we are the stewards of her destiny, 
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and as a young man who grew up on 
the rich earth of southeastern Illinois 
and all it offered, I am very much 
aware of what damage can be done. 

And I do not suggest that those of 
you who champion this cause of clean 
air amendments that crack down hard 
on plant emissions and other types of 
poliutants are insensitive to the plight 
of coal miners in my district. I know 
your intent is not to harm them or 
their way of life. 

I see it more as a balancing test. We 
have the need for cleaner air that we 
must meet, and we have the need for 
jobs and an economy that produces 
goods and services. 

Those needs are not mutually exclu- 
sive. They can be met together. With a 
real program of clean coal technology, 
a cost-sharing approach to the clean- 
up, and a commitment to long range 
solutions, we can meet all of the di- 
verse needs of this country. 

That is what makes us so great 
today, the ability to address a problem 
in an open and democratic way. I en- 
courage us to take that approach with 
the clean air bill. We will all be better 
off for having done so. 
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A TRIBUTE TO BENNINGTON 
HIGH SCHOOL 


(Mr. WATKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, not so 
long ago I would not have stood before 
you with the pride, enthusiasm and 
hope that I have today. Not so long 
ago I was nearly ready to agree with 
the naysayers. The television and 
newspapers brought reports of drug- 
related death, crime, and violence to 
my home almost daily. And I have wit- 
nessed far too many families suffer 
the pain caused by drugs. I grew sad 
and then mad when I imagined the 
future of a nation on its knees, help- 
less, and hopeless. 

But then I learned about a recent 
event at my alma mater—Bennington 
High School—in my hometown of Ben- 
nington, OK. And now I know that the 
tide is turning. There is light at end of 
the tunnel. 

For many of you it might be hard to 
imagine that all the students at a high 
school would submit to a drug test. 
Now imagine every single one of those 
students volunteering for such a test. 
Yet that is exactly what happened at 
Bennington High School, which re- 
cently became the first 100 percent 
drug free high school in Oklahoma 
and perhaps the Nation. Every single 
student was tested for drugs and every 
single student passed. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, it takes a 
team effort to achieve great goals. And 
that is just what is going on in Ben- 
nington. Local merchants, for exam- 
ple, have joined the effort by offering 
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discounts to students certified as drug 
free. The local Jaycees sponsored a 
party for drug free students from Ben- 
nington and other communities in 
Bryan County. The merchants and the 
Jaycees decided that positive conse- 
quences ought to come from positive 
accomplishments. I agree. 

But that’s not the end of the story, 
Mr. Speaker. From now on, 10 percent 
of the high school students will be 
randomly selected and drug tested 
once a month. If I were a betting man, 
I would wager that Bennington High 
School will keep its drug free title. 

Someone once said that a journey of 
a 1,000 miles begins with the first step. 
I recognize that this country has many 
miles to travel before arriving at a 
point where it can say it has won the 
war on drugs. And I don’t deny, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am talking about a rel- 
atively small group of young people. 
But the steps they have taken symbol- 
ize something much bigger. Their 
action symbolizes a changing attitude 
and spirit among young people when it 
comes to drugs. It is happening all 
across this country, in the smallest 
towns and in the largest cities. And 
that is why I rise today with renewed 
hope and enthusiasm for America’s 
future. 

I close by taking you back to 1787. It 
was a time much like today, when this 
Nation’s future was at a crosswinds. At 
the close of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin rose and 
made an observation about the chair 
from which General Washington had 
been presiding. On the chair was the 
design of a Sun low on the horizon, 
and many of the delegates had won- 
dered whether it was a rising or a set- 
ting Sun. “We know now,” Franklin 
said. “It is a rising Sun and the begin- 
ning of a great new day.” 

And because of the students at Ben- 
nington High School, supported by 
their parents, teachers and communi- 
ty, I see a rising Sun and the begin- 
ning of a bright future for Oklahoma 
and for America. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
ruary 24 marked the 72d anniversary 
of Estonian Independence Day, for it 
was on this date in 1918 that the Esto- 
nian people gained independence from 
the tyranny imposed on them for cen- 
turies by the Russians. 

The people of Estonia were able to 
grow and prosper for 22 years after 
their declaration of independence. 
Sadly, late in the spring of 1940, the 
Soviets invaded Estonia, and began 
their efforts to suppress the culture, 
language, and religion of the Estonian 
people. 
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The Estonian people, however, re- 
mained steadfast in their desire for 
freedom, and during the last few 
months we have witnessed bold steps 
taken by Estonia to shake itself loose 
from the tyrannical yoke of the Com- 
munists. As this drive for independ- 
ence is sweeping across the Baltic 
States, commemoration of Estonian 
independence takes on special signifi- 
cance. Estonian elections are sched- 
uled for March 18, and if the recent 
elections in Lithuania are an indica- 
tion of the rejection of Communist 
rule and the wave of nationalism roll- 
ing across the Baltic States, then Esto- 
nia will also continue on this road to 
self-determination. 

On the occasion of the commemora- 
tion of Estonian Independence Day, 
Estonian-Americans gathered in New 
York, Chicago, Lakewood, New Jersey, 
and other locations throughout the 
United States, and approved a resolu- 
tion calling for the withdrawal of 
Soviet military forces from Estonia 
and the restoration of independence 
for their beloved homeland. A copy of 
the resolution follows: 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE Day RESOLUTION 


Whereas, we, Estonian-Americans, have 
gathered throughout the United States of 
America on this 24th day of February, 1990, 
to commemorate the 72nd anniversary of 
the declaration of independence of the Re- 
public of Estonia on February 24, 1918; 

Whereas, the government of the Soviet 
Union has, after many years of denial, ad- 
mitted that the invasion and occupation of 
the Baltic Republics was a result of the in- 
famous Molotiv-Ribbentrop Pact in which 
the Soviet Union colluded with Nazi Germa- 
ny to allow the Soviet Union in 1940 to ille- 
gally seize and occupy the Republics of Es- 
tonia, Lithuania, and Latvia and to incorpo- 
rate them by force into the Soviet Union. 

Whereas, the people of Soviet-occupied 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania have publicly 
let the world know of their desire for jus- 
tice, human rights, the right for self-deter- 
mination, and end of foreign occupation by 
participation in many massive demonstra- 
tions throughout their countries, as well as 
through their elected officials; 

Whereas, the majority of Estonian people 
have recently registered themselves as citi- 
zens, or descendants of the citizens of the 
Republic of Estonia at the time of forcible 
occupation by the Soviet Union in 1940, 
with the goal of restoring the institutions 
and the government of the Republic; 

Whereas, Estonian-Americans expect the 
United States Government to continue in its 
steadfast support of the policy of non-recog- 
nition of the illegal annexation of the Re- 
public of Estonia by the Soviet Union in 
deeds as well as in words, particularly in any 
negotiations and agreements for reduction 
of F forces in Europe; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, that we urge the President of 
the United States to take full advantage of 
the momentum generated by the prospect 
of negotiating the Conventional Forces in 
Europe treaty with the Soviet Union and 
demand; 1) that the Soviet Union withdraw 
all its military, as well as uniformed and 
secret police and border patrol forces from 
Soviet-occupied Estonia, Latvia, and Lithua- 
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nia; 2) that the Soviet Union allow restora- 
tion of unconditional independence for the 
Baltic republics; and 3) that the Soviet 
Union fully compensate for all property and 
human rights violations resulting from its 
illegal occupation of the Baltic states under 
the infamous 1939 Hitler-Stalin agreement; 
and be it further 

Resolved, that we pledge that American 
citizens of Estonian descent will faithfully 
support all United States Government ef- 
forts to promote and secure basic human 
rights, including the right of self-determina- 
tion, for all peoples and all nations; and be 
it further 

Resolved, that we convey to the President 
of the United States our heartfelt greetings 
and pray that the Lord will guide him in his 
efforts to secure peace, justice, and freedom 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, on the inspiring occa- 
sion of the 72d anniversary of Esto- 
nian Independence Day, I am proud to 
join with Estonian-Americans in the 
11th Congressional District of Illinois 
which I am honored to represent, and 
Americans of Estonian descent 
throughout the United States, in cele- 
bation of this special day. Hopefully 
our continued support for the Esto- 
nian people will help them to achieve 
at long last their cherished dream of a 
truly free and independent Estonian 
state. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY SURPLUS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ENGEL] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion about the sur- 
plus in the Social Security fund, which 
is being used to reduce the national 
deficit. I propose that a portion of 
these funds be used to give senior citi- 
zens comprehensive, long-term health 
care benefits, including long-term 
nursing home care and a good pre- 
scription drug program. I would also 
use a portion of this surplus money to 
help the so-called “notch” babies born 
between 1917 and 1921. As you know, 
these people, through no fault of their 
own, receive less social security than 
others. This is unfair! 

Our Government is constantly giving 
senior citizens the short end of the 
stick. The Government gives them 
help on the one hand and takes it 
away from them with the other. As a 
result, seniors are finding themselves 
worse off with each passing year. Be- 
cause of these inadequacies seniors are 
forced to also pay more every year for 
private coverage. 

Last year, seniors wanted the Medi- 
care Catastrophic Coverage Act re- 
pealed. I supported this successful 
effort because of the inadequate cover- 
age provided under the law and the 
horrendous surtax it required seniors 
to pay. However, the repeal of this law 
does not diminish the need for a long- 
term health care program—it only em- 
phasizes the need to construct a more 
effective plan. The Government has 
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an obligation to provide older Ameri- 
cans with proper medica coverage with- 
out an unfair and discriminatory sur- 
tax. We should not be using funds 
designated for Social Security to fi- 
nance the Federal budget deficit, espe- 
cially in light of the inadequate health 
care coverage provided by Medicare. 
During my first year in Congress, a 
recurring theme in all my discussions 
with senior citizens was the need to 
make long-term health care widely 
available and affordable. A recent 
report from the Family U.S.A. Foun- 
dation found that 84 percent of older 
Americans cannot afford the cost of 
basic nursing home insurance. Addi- 
tionally, many seniors currently in 
nursing homes have been forced to go 
into poverty in order to receive Medic- 
aid coverage. This is a national dis- 
1 


The Federal Government must im- 
mediately address the need for long- 
term nursing home care and home 
health care services, as well as compre- 
hensive prescription drug program: 
Congress must look at the possibility 
of using excess Social Security funds 
or investing them to finance a compre- 
hensive health care program for older 
Americans. 

Additionally, we must address the 
Social Security “notch” issue. Every 
Congress, bills to correct this injustice 
are introduced, but no action is taken 
on them. It is unfair that some people 
are being penalized because of the 
year they were born. These so-called 
“notch” babies should not continue to 
be second-class citizens. 

Current estimates show that it will 
cost a total of $6 to $10 billion per 
year to correct the “notch”. The 
Social Security surplus is currently 
$155 billion and is expected to rise to 
over $1 trillion by the end of the 
decade. It is only right for us to use a 
small portion of this money to correct 
this horrible discrimination. 

Social Security was set up over 50 
years ago to address the retirement 
needs of senior citizens. Throughout 
its existence, Social Security has 
adapted to address the changing needs 
of older Americans. Today, there are 
new and different issues which need to 
be confronted. 

The United States has the resources 
to bail out the savings and loan indus- 
try, as well as build bombers at a cost 
of $500 million per plane. Surely, we 
can provide comprehensive health 
care for our senior citizens and correct 
the Social Security “notch.” I look for- 
ward to working with my colleagues to 
see that the needs of our senior citi- 
zens are met. 


MICKEY LELAND MEMORIAL DO- 
MESTIC HUNGER RELIEF ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hayes of Louisiana). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
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from California [Mr. PANETTA], is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 


Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
announce the introduction of a very special 
piece of legislation, the Mickey Leland Memo- 
rial Domestic Hunger Relief Act. This bill ad- 
dresses the continuing problem of domestic 
hunger. | am pleased that this bill has been a 
bipartisan effort, thanks to the efforts of BiLL 
EMERSON, the ranking Republican on the Do- 
mestic Marketing, Consumer Relations and 
Nutrition Subcommittee. CHARLIE HATCHER, 
chairman of the subcommittee, has also been 
instrumental in the designing of this bill. 

This bill is named for our late colleague, 
Mickey Leland. As you know, Mickey had a 
very personal interest in the issue of hunger, 
both domestic hunger and international 
hunger. Mickey was a special person. He had 
a rare combination of compassion and com- 
mitment. | would like to think of this bill as a 
sort of living memorial to Mickey and his work. 
By providing more food to the millions of 
American children living in poverty and by pre- 
venting some of those children and their fami- 
lies from being thrown into the ranks of the 
homeless, we can help Mickey Leland's spirit 
to live on. 

Recent data indicate that two to five million 
children do not have adequate food and that 
millions more may be at risk of hunger. The 
U.S. Public Health Service has reported that 
the Surgeon General's goal of eliminating 
growth retardation of infants and children 
caused by inadequate diet cannot be met 
under present circumstances. Recent re- 
search shows that hungry children have sig- 
nificantly impaired abilities to learn and are 
more likely to suffer from health problems. 
Clearly, proper nutrition for all of our Nation's 
children and their families must be a top na- 
tional priority. 

| am proud to say that the legislation that 
we are introducing today is an entirely fitting 
memorial to Mickey Leland. The bill makes a 
serious effort to attack the causes of hunger 
rather than just its symptoms. 


TO HELP THE HOMELESS AND THOSE ON THE BRINK 
OF HOMELESSNESS 


The centerpiece of the bill is a pair of provi- 
sions designed to alleviate hunger among the 
homeless and near-homeless. HUD and 
Census Bureau data show that 45 percent of 
all poor renters spend at least 70 percent of 
their incomes on shelter costs. Households 
that are forced to devote this much of their 
income to shelter costs will almost by defini- 
tion be at severe risk of hunger. Moreover, the 
high cost of shelter for low-income Americans 
is forcing more and more of them to double- 
up in housing. Unfortunately, current food 
stamp rules do not properly recognize the 
needs of these households. 

Our bill would allow households with chil- 
dren to deduct high shelter costs in the same 
way that elderly and disabled households do 
at present. Under current law, households 
may deduct shelter expenses that exceed 50 
percent of their incomes, but only up to $177 
a month. The cap does not apply to elderly 
and disabled households. 

The excess shelter deduction was enacted 
to avoid forcing households with high housing 
and utility costs to choose between eating 
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and paying their shelter costs. But for house- 
holds that are not elderly or disabled, this de- 
duction is limited to $177 a month—even if 
the household's excess shelter costs are 
greater than this. This means that the very 
families that face the most severe housing 
cost burdens—families that do not receive 
HUD housing aid and that pay extremely high 
proportions of their incomes for housing—are 
the families that are not permitted to deduct 
the full cost of their excess shelter costs. 
Under the current food stamp benefit struc- 
ture, families with very high shelter costs are 
thus assumed to have money available for 
food that actually must go to pay the rent and 
utility bills—and as a direct result their food 
stamp benefits are set at unrealistically low 
levels. The cap most severely burdens fami- 
lies with children since it is a fixed limit with 
no allowance for household size. 

Since the cap was enacted in 1977, the 
low-income housing market has changed radi- 
cally. In 1978, the number of low-rent housing 
units—defined as units renting for no more 
than $250 a month, as measured in 1985 dol- 
lars—exceeded the number of housholds with 
incomes below $10,000 a year. In 1985, there 
were 3.7 million fewer low-rent units than 
there were households below $10,000, a 
sharp reversal of the conditions that prevailed 
only 7 years earlier. The result has been a 
stunning incease in the housing cost burdens 
on poor households. 

Moreover, the rationale for the cap has dis- 
appeared since 1977. Congress imposed the 
cap to keep middie income households from 
getting food stamps by claiming large shelter 
deductions. At the time, eligibility was based 
solely on income after deductions. Gross 
income limits have since been added to the 
program to exclude higher-income households 
without regard to their deductible expenses. 
Lifting the cap therefore will not allow middie 
income households to receive food stamps: it 
will only provide more realistic benefits to fam- 
ilies with high shelter costs who are now eligi- 
ble. 

Our bill also would simplify the current food 
stamp household definition. It would require 
that persons purchasing and preparing food 
together apply for food stamps as a single 
household. Adults who buy and cook food on 
their own could do so as separate households 
from their relatives. For example, when two 
sisters who had previously lived on their own 
move into the same apartment because they 
cannot afford separate housing, either or both 
could apply for food stamps independently if 
they bought and cooked food separately. The 
bill would still require parents and their minor 
children to be in the same household. 

Current law requires, subject to several ex- 
ceptions, that parents and their adult children, 
and adult siblings, be in the same household 
even if they buy and cook food separately. 
State food stamp administrators have com- 
plained that the current definition is far too 
complex and excessively error-prone. 

The current household definition discour- 
ages low-income people from doubling-up in 
the homes of relatives. This is extremely 
counter-productive at a time of rising home- 
lessness. These rules hurt migrant farm work- 
ers, who may live separately in their base 
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States but double-up with relatives in labor 
camps during their travels to save money. 

The AFDC, Medicaid, and SSI Programs 
have no comparable rule requiring adult sib- 
lings, or parents and their adult children, to 
apply for and receive benefits together. 

The bill would direct State agencies to certi- 
fy homeless households on the basis of re- 
ported expenses for shelter except where the 
household's report is questionable. It would 
also have USDA issue rules under which 
State agencies could conduct surveys to de- 
termine how much homeless people in their 
jurisdictions typically spend on temporary shel- 
ter in the course of the month. Homeless 
households reporting shelter expenses up this 
level could be certified on that basis without 
having to produce receipts from people who 
put them up. 

According to recent information from USDA, 
only 18 percent of homeless people are re- 
ceiving food stamps even though virtually all 
are eligible. Social service agency staff work- 
ing with the homeless report that, in most 
cases, the reason homeless people are not 
on the program is not resistance to dealing 
with public welfare system. Instead, the main 
problems are: First, homeless people's difficul- 
ty in complying with complex procedural re- 
quirements that were designed for households 
with stable living situations; and second, the 
small benefit allotments that homeless people 
receive under current procedures despite their 
high need. 

Homeless people are unlikely to have birth 
certificates, social security cards, driver's li- 
censes, and other similar documents with 
them. Whatever documents a homeless 
person starts out with may rapidly be de- 
stroyed by the elements, stolen, or inadvert- 
ently left behind when the homeless person is 
forced to leave somewhere quickly. 

Also, homeless people with any income— 
such as county general relief or SS! checks— 
often live for part of each month in a cheap 
hotel or with acquaintances—who charges 
them rent by the day or the week. Homeless 
people seek out these accommodations be- 
cause of crime and overcrowding at shelters, 
because shelters do not consistently have 
room for them—or have rules limiting how 
many nights they can stay—or because they 
live in rural areas or small towns that have no 
shelters. They may return to the street when 
their money, or their welcome runs out. Next 
time they have some money, they may return 
to the same place or find temporary abode for 
a few days or weeks somewhere else. But be- 
cause they rarely get receipts for these ex- 
penses, and because they are inherently diffi- 
cult to predict, current rules prevent food 
stamp offices from giving these household 
shelter deductions for them. Moreover, current 
budgeting rules deny homeless households 
credit even for expenses that they can verify. 

As a result, homeless people rarely receive 
any shelter deduction even though they spend 
as much money as they can on housing. 
Therefore a homeless person getting general 
relief or SSI will get a very low food stamp al- 
lotment as their entire check is counted 
against their food stamps. 

TO PROMOTE SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

The bill seeks to promote self-sufficiency 

and personal responsibility in several ways. It 
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would exclude the first $50 a month paid as 
child support from consideration as income in 
determining the food stamp allotments of 
AFDC households. AFDC already allows 
household to keep the first $50 of child sup- 
port paid each month. 

The $50 exclusion in AFDC recognizes the 
importance of having parents assume respon- 
sibility for their children: it gives custodial par- 
ents an incentive to seek out absent parents 
and absent parents an incentive to pay child 
support. The Food Stamp Program currently 
undercuts these incentives by counting the 
$50 payments as income, which reduces food 
stamps. 

Excluding the first $50 of child support pay- 
ments for food stamps as well as AFDC will 
simplify the administration of the two pro- 
grams and ease burdens on case workers. 
This reform passed this body in 1987 as part 
of the welfare reform bill. 

The bill would raise the current $4,500 limit 
on the fair market value of vehicles that food 
stamp recipients may own. 

The current $4,500 vehicle limit was written 
into the Act in 1977 and has not changed 
since, despite substantial inflation. As inflation 
passes the $4,500 vehicle resource limit by, 
more and more working families are made in- 
eligible for food stamps because of cars they 
depend upon to get to work. The Consumer 
Price Index for cars has risen 120 percent 
since 1977. Working households may be 
forced to choose between going hungry for 
lack of food stamps and selling their cars, 
which can force them to leave their jobs. 

The President's task force on food assist- 
ance in January 1984 recommended that this 
limit be increased to $5,500 immediately. In- 
creases in the limit passed the House with the 
1985 farm bill in the Senate with the 1988 
Hunger Prevention Act. The bill also would re- 
quire USDA to conduct demonstrations to de- 
termine the effects of broader exclusions of 
one car for each food stamp households. We 
should do nothing that will compromise 
households’ opportunities to retain and en- 
hance their abilities to be self-sustaining. 
These demonstrations, conducted in a suffi- 
cient number of locations, should provide an 
opportunity to examine the impact of our vehi- 
cle rules on households’ ability to get and 
keep jobs, and on needy households’ ability to 
obtain food assistance. 

The proposal would strengthen food stamp 
employment and training [E&T] programs in 
three ways. First, it would allow and encour- 
age States to include initiatives to help recipi- 
ents become self-employed in the employ- 
ment and training programs. Resources 
needed for these ventures, such as looms, 
would be exempt. Second, it would increase 
the limit for reimbursements to recipients for 
the costs incurred in E&T activities—apart 
from child care—to $75 per month. Current 
law limits reimbursements for these costs to 
$25 a month and requires States to exempt 
households from work requirements if their 
costs would be higher. And third, it would test 
a State option to allow States to give priority 
in their E&T programs to volunteers. 

The provision concerning volunteers would 
give States new opportunities to conform their 
food stamp E&T programs to the rules for 
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AFDC's JOBS program. The Family Support 
act requires States to give first consideration 
to certain volunteers in their JOBS programs. 
Volunteers are likely to be more motivated 
and therefore better able to get the most out 
of an E&T 5 

The bill would allow low-income people to 
receive food stamps while attending programs 
at colleges or universities as part of their com- 
pliance with food stamp E&T, the Trade Ad- 
justment Act, or other State-operated employ- 
ment and training programs. These students 
have already been determined to be legiti- 
mately low-income and the educational pro- 
gram essential to their long-term self-sufficien- 
cy. Students who are currently ineligible who 
are not in higher education through State or 
local training programs would continue to be 
ineligible. 

This section also would remove the prohibi- 
tion on receiving food stamps for students 
over age 50 who do not have at least half- 
time jobs but would make them subject to the 
food stamp E&T program. Current rules allow 
students over 60 to receive food stamps. Stu- 
dents over 50 are likely to be displaced home- 
makers or other workers seeking retraining for 
new jobs. Many of these students are unlikely 
to be able to obtain even part-time work 
unless they go to school. Their ability to 
remain viable members of the work force may 
depend upon this training, but current rules 
may prevent them from obtaining it without 
depriving their families of the means to eat. 
This provision would ensure that employers' 
preferences for younger workers do not deny 
these low-income people the chance to obtain 
food stamps. 

Finally, this section would promote adminis- 
trative simplicity in the rules for counting edu- 
cational benefits as income. It would apply the 
rules that govern the large Federal education- 
al benefit programs, such as Pell Grants and 
work-study, to all other forms of educational 
benefits. 

A similar amendment regarding students 
and education assistance passed the House 
in 1987 as part of the welfare reform bill, H.R. 
1720, but was dropped along with all other 
food stamp provisions from the final bill. 

The bill would seek to preserve the role of 
parents in combined households by allowing 
household members to designate a parent of 
children in the household as its head. The fact 
that adult children move back in with their par- 
ents should not displace the parents' role as 
head of their own household. The intent here 
is merely to protect the commonsense mean- 
ing of what it is to be the head of a house- 
hold. 

The bill seeks to avoid hunger and hardship 
caused by inadequate benefits in the Food 
Stamp Program. Almost two-thirds of those 
getting food stamps are elderly, disabled, or 
children. Almost 83 percent of all food stamp 
benefits go to families with children. 

TO PROMOTE BENEFIT ADEQUACY 

The bill would raise basic food stamp bene- 
fit levels in stages to 105 percent of the 
Thrifty Food Plan. This needs to be done to 
allow households to purchase the Thrifty Food 
Plan for most or all of the year. Under the 
Hunger Prevention Act of 1988, basic food 
stamp benefits will reach 103 percent of the 
Thrifty Food Plan in fiscal year 1991. Food 
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stamp benefit levels increase every October 
to reflect food costs the previous June. 

Over the 13-year history of the Thrifty Food 
Plan, the average cost of the plan in the last 
half of the fiscal year has exceeded the cost 
in the previous June by an average of 5.4 per- 
cent The adjustment to 105 percent of the 
previous June's cost is needed to make it 
much more likely that food stamp allotments 
will be sufficient to allow food stamp house- 
holds to purchase the Thrifty Food Plan for 
most or all of the year. 

It should be noted that even this increase is 
relatively modest. Food stamps provide an av- 
erage of less than $0.57 per person per meal. 
The maximum food stamp benefit for a family 
of four provides only $0.91 per person per 
meal. FNS has reported that “fewer than 1 in 
10 families spending an amount of money 
equivalent to the cost of the Thrifty Food Plan 
received 100 percent of the recommended 
daily allowances. Less than half received even 
two thirds of the recommended daily allow- 
ances." 

The bill would return to the rule enacted in 
1981 and eliminate the pro-rating of food 
stamps for households reapplying within 3C 
days of going off of the Program. The Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
[OBRA] required that new applicants for food 
stamps have their initial month's benefit pro- 
rated based upon the day of the month that 
they applied. OBRA 1982 extended prorating 
to recipients whose participation in the pro- 
gram is briefly interrupted because the house- 
hold, for whatever reason, does not reapply 
by the first day of the month. A recent GAO 
report recommended this change back to the 
OBRA 1981 rule. 

GAO found that the vast majority of the 
households suffering short gaps in benefits 
remain eligible throughout the period. Gaps 
frequently result from State errors, forms lost 
or delayed in the mails, or honest misunder- 
standings by household members. These 
gaps in benefits can force households to 
divert some of their rent, mortgage or utility 
money to pay for food, leaving them in danger 
of an eviction or a utility shut-off. The situation 
of recipients who suffer a brief gap in benefits 
is different from that of new applicants, who 
may have been living off of income from a job 
in the early part of the month before they ap- 
plied for food stamps. The Drought Relief Act 
of 1988 enacted this provision for migrant 
farm workers, and the Senate's version of the 
Hunger Prevention Act of 1988 would have 
applied this rule to all households. 

The bill would specifically exclude from con- 
sideration as income the special back-to- 
School clothing allowances that West Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and New Mexico have been 
providing to poor families with school-age chil- 
dren for years. The exclusion would apply 
without regard to the form in which the allow- 
ance is provided. Until recently USDA general- 
ly had not treated these allowances as 
income, but a policy change in the last few 
years has led to litigation. This provision 
would recognize that presentable clothing is 
important to children's self-respect and ability 
to learn in school and would not reduce the 
food stamps of families receiving back-to- 
school clothing allowances. 
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The bill would index the $10 minimum bene- 
fit provided to one- and two-person house- 
holds to reflect inflation. The current minimum 
benefit has been unchanged over the past 12 
years. The cost of the Thrifty Food Plan has 
risen 89 percent over this period. 

The purchasing power of the $10 minimum 
benefit has shrunk enormously over the years. 
For many minimum benefit households, the 
cost of traveling to certification and issuance 
centers is as much as or more than the 
amount delivered. Chief among the victims of 
this problem are the elderly and disabled, 
whose households constitute 87 percent of all 
those receiving the minimum benefit. 

Indexing the minimum benefit for inflation 
will have relatively little cost but will ensure 
that it does not erode further. In the interest 
of administrative simplicity, the indexed 
amount will be rounded to the nearest $5. 

TO IMPROVE EFFICIENCY AND ADMINISTRATION 

The bill contains a number of other provi- 
sions to simplify program administration and 
reduce administrative burdens for State ad- 
ministrators. It would give States the option to 
reduce unnecessary paperwork by allowing 
those States that require monthly reporting 
the option to simplify their forms and have 
households report on a smaller number of 
subjects than at present. 

The Hunger Prevention Act of 1988 gave 
States the option to eliminate monthly report- 
ing altogether or to limit the categories of 
households subject to it in whatever manner 
they felt appropriate. Some States have taken 
advantage of this option. Other States, howev- 
er, wish to continue collecting monthly reports 
from some households but would like to sim- 
plify the reporting process by reducing the 
number of items on which each household 
must report. This amendment would give 
States the opportunity to do so. 

The bill adopts an administration proposal 
to allow one household member to sign all 
declarations required in the application proc- 
ess on behalf of the household. In rural areas, 
where transportation to food stamp offices is 
often more costly and difficult, requiring multi- 
ple signatures can impose a substantial 
burden on low-income households because of 
pro-rating. State food stamp administrators 
have advocated this change as a benefit both 
to food stamp offices and to households. 

The bill would seek to ensure flexibility for 
States' outreach activities by allowing States 
to assist households with the application proc- 
ess rather than merely distribute information. 
Prescreening and counseling activities appear 
to be among the more effective methods of 
outreach to eligible nonparticipants. States 
should be permitted to fund these activities 
under the permissive outreach provisions we 
included in the Hunger Prevention Act 2 years 
ago. 

The bill includes a clarifying amendment 
concerning a simplified procedure for claiming 
excess medical deduction. It seek to minimize 
administrative burdens on food stamp offices 
and elderly and disabled recipients seeking to 
Claim deductions for excess medical cost. It 
would require States to estimate recipients' 
medical expenses for the certification period 
based upon their verified costs for the past 
few months and available information about 
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their conditions. The household's medical de- 
duction would then be based on these esti- 
mates unless the recipent experienced a sig- 
nificant change. Under this procedure, house- 
holds would not have to make change reports 
unless there is a significant unanticipated 
change in their medical expenses. 

Many medical expenses are recurrent but 
not monthly: for example, medicine that needs 
to be refilled every 40 days, doctors' appoint- 
ments set every 6 weeks, monitoring tests 
scheduled every 3 months. Current rules that 
require households to submit, and food stamp 
offices to process, change reports every time 
medical expenses go up or down by more 
than $25. Where the change was predictable 
at the last certification interview, these report- 
ing requirements create unnecessary burdens 
on both recipients and administrators. 

Section 351 of the Hunger Prevention Act 
of 1988 was intended to correct this problem. 
Unfortunately, FNS' interim regulations pro- 
vide little change from the status quo and are 
unlikely to simplify the current procedure sig- 
nificantly for either households or State agen- 
cies. This provision would clarify the intent of 
the earlier amendment. 

The bill would simplify eligibility determina- 
tions for recipients of State and local general 
assistance programs by making them categor- 
ically eligible for food stamps. To ensure that 
the programs subject to this requirement are 
in fact legitimate, means-tested program, we 
would have USDA certify their appropriate- 
ness to receive categorical eligibility. 

The bill would simplify eligibility determina- 
tions for recipients of supplemental security 
income and aid to families with dependent 
children and encourage one-stop shopping for 
needed benefits. Under current law, food 
stamp offices are not required to make sepa- 
rate resource determinations for households 
in which all members receive AFDC or SSI. 
But if one member of the household is not on 
AFDC or SSI, the food stamp office must 
evaluate the resources every member of the 
household. For household members who have 
already met the AFDC or SSI resource test, 
this is a waste of time. The proposal would 
provide that the food stamp office does not 
have to consider any resources that the AFDC 
or SSI programs have already determined to 
be exempt. 

This section extends to members of mixed 
households the Food Stamp Program's long- 
standing principle of relying on other low- 
income programs' resource determinations. 
Few resources that are excluded for AFDC or 
SSI count for food stamps, yet the current 
rules require a whole new resource valuation 
be done for food stamps unless an entire 
household is receiving AFDC or SSI. Allowing 
food stamp workers to disregard resources 
that AFDC and SSI rules have already had 
disregarded should simplify the eligibility deter- 
mination process significantly. It should also 
eliminate some serious inequities in a few iso- 
lated cases where AFDC or SSI rules do 
differ. For example, it would not deny food 
stamps to SSI recipients with resources that 
are exempt because they are needed under 
one of SSI's PASS plans for helping disabled 
persons eventually achieve self-sufficiency. 
State food stamp administrators have specifi- 
cally recommended excluding resources that 
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SS! has excluded because they are needed to 
carry out a PASS plan. 
TO HELP THE RURAL POOR 

The bill has a special emphasis on reducing 
hunger in rural America. It would exempt from 
consideration as resources those vehicles that 
are used to transport water or fuel where the 
household lacks piped-in water or fuel. This is 
still necessary in some rural areas. In places 
that still are not served by water mains, 
households may have to haul drums of water 
for long distances, and often over difficult ter- 
rain. Other rural households may have to haul 
firewood or coal to their homes for heat. Even 
the poorest of these households cannot afford 
to be without a dependable vehicle that can 
hold up under this kind of use. Yet the trucks 
that many of these households have for this 
purpose, through far from luxurious, tend to 
have fair market values well in excess of the 
current $4,500 limit. Denying otherwise eligible 
households food stamps solely because they 
have such a vehicle serves no legitimate pur- 
pose. 

The bill would require States to designate 
areas where low-income persons face sub- 
stantial transportation difficulties, under a pro- 
cedure to be included in State plans of oper- 
ation. In these designated areas, States would 
be required to issue food stamps by mail. 
Many if not most rural counties already issue 
benefits by mail because it is administratively 
cheaper and more convenient for households. 
The bill would exempt from this requirement 
any area in which the mail loss rate exceeds 
the extremely low threshold set out in existing 
FNS regulations. The bill also would incorpo- 
rate current rules on loss-prone households, 
excluding them from the requirement to mail. 

In many rural areas, the nearest food stamp 
issuance center may be 20, 30 or more miles 
away. Many recipients are dependent on 
others for transportation. Households report 
having to pay friends and neighbors an 
amount for transportation that is almost as 
much as the value of their allotments. These 
households are still having to pay to get their 
food stamps a decade after the purchase re- 
quirement was abolished for all other house- 
holds. Under these circumstances, many rural 
households have decided that food stamps 
are not worth the difficulty of applying and ar- 
ranging transportation to pick up their benefits 
each month. 

The provision passed the Senate as section 
330 of the Hunger Prevention Act of 1988 but 
did not appear in the final bill. 

The bill includes a provision that would sim- 
plify resource determinations in rural areas. It 
is designed to save food stamp offices and 
households from having to determine and 
verify a precise value for a household mem- 
ber's small, undivided interest in a marginal 
piece of property. Most of this property exists 
in rural areas, where many people die intes- 
tate and the value of the land does not justify 
probating the estate. After a couple of genera- 
tions, a small, isolated plot of land may have 
as many as 20 or 30 part-owners, each of 
whom now must obtain an appraisal or other 
verification of the value of their interest before 
they can get food stamps. This section would 
exclude this property as inaccessible. 
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OTHER PROVISIONS 

The bill would ensure that in any demon- 
stration project, cashed-out food stamps 
would be increased to reflect any State or 
local sales taxes and that they not be counted 
to reduce benefits in any other programs. Cur- 
rent law prohibits States from charging sales 
tax on items purchased with food stamps. 
Current law also prohibits other Federal and 
State benefit programs from counting food 
stamps as income. Demonstration projects 
could undercut these protections by cashing 
out food stamps. It then is no longer apparent 
which purchases are made with food stamps, 
and the prohibition on reducing other public 
benefits because of the receipt of food 
stamps is no longer, as it is now written, appli- 
cable. This amendment seeks to ensure that 
food stamps remain a basic, reliable nutritional 
safety net for these children by ensuring that 
these projects will not cause recipients to lose 
food stamps or have other needs-based bene- 
fits reduced by counting food stamps as 
income. 

In a provision of special interest to those of 
us from Northern California, the bill would sim- 
plify procedures for giving replacement food 
stamps to recipients who fall victim to earth- 
quakes, hurricanes and other natural disas- 
ters. It would give USDA authority to issue 
food stamps to households meeting regular 
eligibility standards to replace food destroyed 
in a disaster up to the amount of the applica- 
ble maximum benefit allotment. Current regu- 
lations limit replacement stamps to the 
amount of the household's normal allotment. 
This offers little benefit to elderly and disabled 
households who receive the $10 minimum 
benefit but who have exhausted their month's 
income buying food that has been destroyed 
in a disaster. 

This provision would also give USDA the 
discretion to extend the current 10-day period 
for reporting losses where food stamp offices 
are not open to receive reports or where tele- 
phone service is still out for more than 10 
days after the disaster. This was a problem in 
areas such as Charleston, SC, and the Virgin 
Islands after Hurricane Hugo struck last fall. 
The amendment would not limit or expand 
FNS's separate authority to issue special 
emergency eligibility rules for disaster victims. 

The bill would provide important protections 
to recipients in electronic benefit delivery 
projects. USDA has been moving rapidly to in- 
troduce electronic methods of delivering bene- 
fits. These systems require there to be special 
equipment in check-out lanes for a food 
stamp household to use their benefits. Current 
law has USDA absorb the cost of any required 
new equipment, but it does not ensure that 
the equipment be made widely available. 

To save money, USDA has examined limit- 
ing the number of the required devices in 
each store, which could result in segregated 
check-out lines through which all food stamp 
recipients must pass. This would be inconsist- 
ent with current regulations that prevent 
stores from discriminating against or singling 
out food stamp recipients. Forcing food stamp 
recipients to stand in special food stamp lines 
would increase the stigma of receiving bene- 
fits, which already keeps many eligible house- 
holds from applying. 
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A further problem is that when these sys- 
tems are set up without taking into account 
the needs of retailers, many stores on which 
households depend may refuse to participate. 
The Washington Post recently reported that 
Safeway, one of the Nation’s largest super- 
market chains, has refused to participate in 
any of the demonstrations because of the 
cost and inconvenience of operating the sys- 
tems USDA is currently promoting. This could 
force food stamp households to buy food at 
small convenience stores, where the higher 
prices will exhaust their benefits earlier in the 
month. 

This section would require that before any 
demonstration can take place, all necessary 
equipment must be provided to each check- 
out line in all stores in the area. Ideally, this 
will be equipment the stores have purchased 
themselves to serve non-food stamp custom- 
ers. It would also provide that systems may 
only be implemented where they accommo- 
date retailers' needs sufficiently to have enlist- 
ed most of the area’s supermarkets, and most 
of the stores serving special language groups 
that may have difficulty using stores with only 
English-speaking staff. Finally, it would direct 
USDA to develop standards for these projects 
in consultation with representatives of the 
States, food retailers, recipients, and other af- 
fected parties. 

The bill would allow States to give house- 
holds with benefits at or near the minimum the 
option of receiving 2 or 3 months’ benefits at 
once so that they do not have to go to issu- 
ance centers as frequently. At present, house- 
holds receive monthly allotments no matter 
how small the amount of the benefit. For 
households that do not have their stamps 
mailed to them, getting the monthly allotment 
can be burdensome, involving long bus or car 
rides at inconvenient hours. Allowing the State 
to batch small monthly allotments together 
avoids this problem and provides enough in 
benefits so that recipients can take advantage 
of economies of scale in their purchases. 
Also, States are expected to experience sig- 
nificant administrative savings by being able to 
make one issuance instead of two or three. 

The bill would extend to homeless recipi- 
ents the authority States already have to ne- 
gotiate concessional prices with restaurants to 
provide meals for the elderly in exchange for 
food stamps. Only restaurants agreeing to 
serve meals for bargain prices are allowed to 
accept food stamps. 

The bill would correct a technical error in 
the current statute that gives applicants for 
and recipients of social security benefits, but 
not SSI applicants and recipients from mixed 
households, the right to receive food stamp 
applications at social security offices. SSI ap- 
plicants and recipients are even more likely to 
be eligible for food stamps than those apply- 
ing only for social security. This amendment 
would not expand SSA's obligations to proc- 
ess food stamp applications to new categories 
of households: the food stamp applications of 
mixed SSI/non-SSI households would be sub- 
mitted to the regular food stamp office for 
processing. 

The bill establishes a commission to seek 
ways to coordinate AFDC and food stamp 
policies and to reduce barriers in both pro- 
grams. The bill also authorizes a few carefully 
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controlled pilot projects that will allow States 
that assure basic protections to households to 
compare the effects of using some AFDC 
income rules in computing food stamp bene- 
fits. | also would be interested in seeing dem- 
onstrations of the effects of applying many of 
the rules we have developed over the years in 
food stamps to the AFDC Program. 

The bill would move towards completion of 
the reform of the food stamp quality control 
system that we began in 1988 by voiding the 
sanctions applied for years prior to when the 
States had a reasonable opportunity to con- 
form their operations to the new system. In 
this respect, we would be following the re- 
forms of the AFDC QC system enacted in last 
year's reconciliation bill. We remain concerned 
that States' applications for waivers be given 
full and fair consideration by the Department. 
This matter requires further scrutiny. 

The bill would accelerate the collection of 
overissuances from households that have 
been convicted of food stamp fraud by giving 
them 10 days, rather than the current 30, in 
which to make their decision about how to 
repay the overissuance. This change is in 
keeping with our long-standing insistence on 
firm measures to protect the Program from 
those who would take advantage of it. 

The bill would reauthorize the Food Stamp 
Program for the length of the farm bill. It 
would also reauthorize the Puerto Rico Nutri- 
tion Assistance Program at the current serv- 
ices level. It is not the intent of this proposal 
to interfere with any decisions about the 
status of that Program that may be made in 
the context of legislation on the future rela- 
tionship of Puerto Rico to the United States. 

The bill also strengthens our commodity dis- 
tribution programs in important ways. It reau- 
thorizes the TEFAP program for 5 years and 
increases the mandatory purchase authority 
for commodities to be distributed through 
TEFAP to $190 million for the first 2 years of 
the bill. For the final 3 years, the bill would au- 
thorize $220 million a year in commodity pur- 
chases for TEFAP. The bill also would require 
USDA to buy $32 million a year in commod- 
ities for distribution to soup kitchens and food 
banks. And it would extend the current food 
bank demonstration projects and allow them 
to expand. 

The bill authorizes funds for a National 
Gleaning Clearinghouse to share information 
on available, unused food that could be made 
available through the emergency feeding net- 
work. The bill establishes a separate authori- 
zation for Commodity Supplemental Food Pro- 
grams for the elderly. In this way, we intend to 
emphasize the importance of adequate nutri- 
tion for our older Americans without in any 
way neglecting the importance of programs 
for women and children. 

| believe that this legislation will go a long 
way to address the great need for nutrition as- 
sistance in our country. Clearly assistance of 
this type does not come without some cost. 
However, the authors of the bill are commited 
to ensuring that this initiative is paid for in the 
Budget Resolution and achieves its goals 
within the Gramm-Rudman targets. To this 
end, we have provided for a delay of up to 1 
year of all cost items included in the bill, 
except for the shelter deduction provision and 
TEFAP commodity purchases, should a se- 
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questration take place in fiscal year 1991. The 
increase in the shelter deduction and TEFAP 
program would be reduced by the same per- 
centage as the sequestration. 

| urge my colleagues to review this legisla- 
tion and support its passage. It not only 
honors Mickey Leland, but address real prob- 
lems faced by real families everyday. Imagine 
having to make the choice between heating 
your home or eating 7 nights a week. | believe 
that no family should have to make that 
choice. This bill makes important changes in 
the Food Stamp Program to ensure that fami- 
lies do not have to make these choices. 


COMMUNISM: WHAT IT IS AND 
WHO ITS PERPETRATORS 
HAVE BEEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Dornan] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Thank 
you, Mr. Speaker. Please start the 
clock. 

I have waited since early November 
for this moment to discuss commu- 
nism, what it is, who have been the 
perpetrators of it for all of my life and 
the decades before I was born. I was 
born in 1933, the year that our then 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
recognized the brutal Communist gov- 
ernment that had stolen power from a 
democratic government back in 1917. 

I wanted to do this after the Berlin 
Wall began to crumble on November 9. 
I understand if you rush you can still 
get a historical chip out of that ugly 
edifice to man's inhumanity to man. 

After that a series of events started 
to unfold that can only be described as 
stunning, absolutely stunning, and 
they occurred up to Christmas Day 
itself, when one of the world's true tin 
pot Communist dictators was executed 
in Romania, with his wife at his side. I 
refer of course to Ceceauscu and his 
wife, Elena. 

Then, when it looked as if all these 
events were going to be left behind in 
1989, the 200th anniversary year of 
the French Revolution, great events 
continues on into 1990. 

In this Chamber just a few days ago 
the imprisoned poet, arrested on Octo- 
ber 27 and then inauguarated as Presi- 
dent less than 60 days later, came 
before this Chamber, President Vaclav 
Havel of Czechoslovakia. He received 
several well deserved standing ovations 
from my colleagues in this House. 

In spite of that, some of my col- 
leagues—now listen to my next words, 
Mr. Speaker, because I believe them, I 
know I am correct—some of my col- 
leagues in this Chamber, thank God 
only a handful, were pulling for the 
victory of the Communist 9, the mili- 
tary junta in Nicaragua. 

I have a suspicion that some people 
were down there in Nicaragua, to sign 
off on a fair election, no matter what 
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took place in that election 2 days ago. 
They were willing to sign-off on an 
Ortega victory so that they would not 
look like fools for the last 10 years for 
praising Daniel Umberto Ortega, 
Tomas Borge; Arce, Father D'Escoto, 
the suspended homosexual priest, and 
all of the other horrible things that 
have taken place down there for 10 
years. They wanted to accept the elec- 
tion, disband the Contras, get off 
Danny Ortega’s back, and start pour- 
ing money into the first Communist 
dictatorship that ever would have 
been voted on in history. 

That is what all the papers were 
saying just 72 hours ago. They were 
predicting that the first Communist 
would be voted into power shortly, the 
first in history. But history remains 
pluperfect. It did not happen. Commu- 
nism was not voted into power in Nica- 
ragua. Communism lost. 

So I am going to take this hour to 
start with Nicaragua, but broaden out 
and discuss communism in general, 
and to repeat what I said in a brief 1- 
minute addressed to this House this 
morning, that for 40 years, at least, 
back to when I was 16 years of age— 
and I am 56 now—I have been de- 
scribed as an anti-Communist by the 
dominant media culture. We did not 
know what to call it in the forties and 
fifties, but liberal“ would suffice, lib- 
eral big media. 

The dominant media culture has de- 
scribed this person whether as a 
broadcaster or as a Congressman, and 
always as a candidate, as an anti-Com- 
munist. And when they would use that 
term, which I think is a term of honor, 
they would put a spin later in the arti- 
cle so that it became an ignominious 
appellation, a term of opprobrium, dis- 
grace. How tasteless that someone 
should be an anti-Communist. 

Well, let us start off with today's 
New York Times, what is described in 
the dominant culture as America’s 
paper of record. 

They begin their lead editorial in 
the morning’s paper with the title 
“The Morning After in Nicaragua.” 

The morning after, like it is a hang- 
over. 

It says, 

Violeta Barrios de Chamorro’s remarkable 
victory is far from complete. Her Sandinista 
opponents are still entrenched in power. 

Read that Chamorro opponents. 
That is certainly true. Entrenched in 
raw power. 

Her own supporters are deeply divided. 
Her country's economy is a mess. She'll 
need generous help, especially from Wash- 
ington. 

When? When she is inaugurated, 
God willing, on April 25? Or do they 
want us to pour money in right now so 
that the Communists down there can 
divert more money to their Swiss bank 
accounts? 

How many times did I come out in 
this well with Daniel Umberto Orte- 
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ga’s bank account number and the 
exact amount he had in it to a penny? 
His bookkeeper, Maj. Roger Miranda, 
had defected and gave us that case 
study. Of course, it was ignored by 
many people on the other side of the 
aisle. By many people. 

The New York Times says, 

The good news from Nicaragua deserves 
to be savored while its multiple surprises are 
fresh. 

Why are we always so surprised 
when communism fails at the ballot 
box, when it has a 100-percent record 
of failure if there truly is free and 
secret balloting? 

It says, "Mrs. Chamorro’s upset is a 
devastating rebuke to Sandinistas.“ 
The Marxist-Leninist-Communist San- 
dinistas. 

It says, “Daniel Ortega guessed 
wrong about the outcome.” So did a 
lot of people in this Chamber. They 
were confident he would win, and they 
were going to defend his victory to the 
hilt, even if some evidence did surface 
that the election was stolen. The retir- 
ing president of Costa Rica Oscar 
Arias, said in Costa Rica, the country 
that adjoins on its southern border 
that the election was stolen back in 
October because of the way the Sandi- 
nistas manipulated the registration 
process. 
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The New York Times goes on to say 
that Mrs. Chamorro's convincing vic- 
tory is another boon for Mr. Bush in a 
time of startling democratic surpris- 
es.“ Amen, New York Times, It fol- 
lows the collapse of communism in 
Eastern Europe.” 

I hate to read that line because 
Tiananmen Square is still like a ghost, 
and at every meeting or seminar on 
the collapse of communism we still 
should recall the young students 
ground into a bloody rubble by the 
tank treads in Tiananmen Square, 
which I had walked across with my 
younger son, just a few months before, 
never dreaming that this could 
happen in China's capital city. 

It continues Mrs. Chamorro’s con- 
vincing victory," and “the collapse of 
communism in Eastern Europe, dee- 
pens the isolation of Fidel Castro in 
Cuba.” I pause for a prayer. Please, 
God, please give this old Communist 
his call to judgment. Take him out. 
Let the people of Cuba know the ex- 
hilarating thrill that people are feel- 
ing in Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Czechoslovakia, Lithuania over the 
weekend, and just across that little 
Caribbean gulf in Nicaragua now. 

The New York Times says, and it 
enables the administration to claim 
victory for its Nicaraguan policy." You 
bet it does. And it ends discussing “a 
decade of divisive, and obsessive, aid 
for Contra rebels." 

Was our aid to Afghanistan's rebels, 
the Mujahidin, obsessive? Was our aid, 
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supposedly covert, to Angola obses- 
sive? 

The aid that continued to these 
young Contra fighters with their 
blood, toil, tears and sweat, to quote 
Mr. Churchill, forced the Communists 
in the military junta in Managua into 
an election that they never for a 
minute dreamed they woud lose or 
they never would have had it. 

Can my colleagues imagine Castro 
on the phone yesterday to the Ortega 
brothers telling Danny. 

Tell Umberto to get on the extension. 
Listen, don’t ever tell anybody I am your 
mentor again. I told you not to have an elec- 
tion. I have not had an election in 30 years 
and I am still in power. You blew it. 

That is what Umberto was quoting 
for a while when it looked like this 
election would never come to pass. 

Mr. BUECHNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri who marched in the streets 
of Managua with me. How long ago 
was that, 2 years? 

Mr. BUECHNER. It was 2 years ago. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. And 
holding up your fingers in a “L” for 
liberty. Who would have believed 
then, with the turbas divinas on every 
street corner, ready to beat up people 
on every street corner, that we would 
ever have this victory? 

Mr. BUECHNER. I have heard the 
elegant words of the gentleman from 
California about the brave freedom 
fighters, and when we met with Mrs. 
Chamorro’s brother and the other 
leaders of the domestic opposition, not 
the people fighting with the Contras, 
but the leaders of the labor unions, 
the independent unions, the people 
that did not want to have the Sandi- 
nista government, and when we talked 
about cutting off the assistance for 
the Contras, they said they could not 
publicly support the Contras because 
that was considered treason and they 
would be subject to arrest, and for 
that matter death. They said but 
please send a message to your Con- 
gress, take it back to your colleagues 
that unless the Contras keep a pres- 
ence there we will never be able to 
force the Sandinistas into giving us 
one inch of quarter. 

So I have listened, as has the gentle- 
man, to our colleagues that say it was 
Jimmy Carter that brought about this 
election, or it was the fact that we cut 
off the military aid. The bottom line is 
that the people down there believed in 
democracy. We had a totalitarian gov- 
ernment that determined how people 
got to the polls, we had a totalitarian 
government that determined what 
they got to read about the election, 
what was going to be on the radio, 
what was going to be on television. Lit- 
erally the food that was being handed 
out to these starving families the week 
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before the election, they were so 
cocky, they were filled with Madison 
Avenue, the people from New York 
City and Los Angeles that came down 
and put on the big hype, and they had 
done what the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and I know as politicans should 
never be done, which is to believe your 
own campaign rhetoric. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. They 
got puffed up, and when you think 
you have the election in the bag, that 
is when you are heading for a fall. 

Mr. BUECHNER. But have we not 
heard some of our colleagues talk 
about the fact that this was a popular 
front, that the Sandinistas were not 
Communists, were not totalitarians, 
were not Marxist, they were a popular 
front, they enjoyed the highest depth 
of popularity that we could possibly 
imagine? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I would 
ask the gentleman to stay with me for 
a second because the word Marxist“ 
appears in this editorial in the New 
York Times. It goes on to say how 
Mrs. Chamorro skillfully deals with 
the unhappy losers. The reason they 
are unhappy is because they thought 
they had it in the bag. 

Mr. BUECHNER. They are unhappy 
because they lost. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Right. 
They remain the largest party in the 
country, true. They continue to con- 
trol the bureaucracy, the police, the 
army, "during a treacherous transi- 
tion." That is the New York Time's 
words, that this transition is going to 
be treacherous, fraught with the possi- 
bility for the Communists just saying, 
“The hell with all of this; we are not 
giving up power." 

It says international observers will 
remain in Nicaragua. My passport sits 
at the Nicaraguan Embassy right now. 
Eight Congressmen in this chamber 
were given the honor of not being al- 
lowed into Nicaragua, not that every- 
body who went down did not have a 
good vehicle, whether it was Carter, or 
the OAS, or the United Nations group 
going down. But eight of us were sin- 
gled out and told no, you cannot go 
down and count votes, and I would 
have loved to. 

I could have gone to Namibia earlier 
in the year. I have been to El Salvador 
for four elections, been a presidential 
observer, a civilian observer during my 
forced break in service here in 1983 
and 1984. I would have loved to have 
gone down there, but that is all right. 
I prayed all night long, and I enjoyed 
waking up and calling the State De- 
partment Situation Room and hearing 
the great news. 

It says international observers are 
going to remain in Nicaragua, and I 
am going to try to go down there soon, 
even if Mrs. Chamorro has to inter- 
vene for me with the embassy where 
she will soon appoint an ambassador 
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and, of course, unless treachery takes 
place. 

It says, Mrs. Chamorro has many 
strengths. She was an early supporter 
of the revolution, and indeed personi- 
fied its promise. It was the murder in 
1978 of her husband, Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro," exact date November 10, 
1978, editor of the newspaper La 
Prensa, that provided the spark for 
the mass uprising against the Somoza 
dynasty." 

That was when the middle class rose 
up against Somoza, and she broke with 
Somoza, she was with the original 
junta, and she quit that, when their 
new tyranny supplanted the old." This 
is the New York Times, when their 
new tyranny supplanted the old.“ 

We have had people in this House, 
according to the New York Times’ 
characterization, supporting tyranny 
for 10 years. 

It says Mrs. Chamorro is going to 
need help from Mr. Bush. Of course, I 
had the honor of introducing Mrs. 
Chamorro and her intelligent, bright 
daughter, Christiana, to George Bush 
when he was Vice President at the in- 
auguration of Oscar Arias on May 8, 
1976. As the American delegation 
walked into the big soccer stadium in 
Costa Rica, we got a standing ovation 
from the crowd for 5 minutes. We cir- 
cled around and were seated immedi- 
ately in front of Mrs. Chamorro, and I 
asked her to step out of her box and to 
come down and to meet George Bush. 
I introduced him to Christiana and I 
said later on, kidding, I mean kidding I 
said, Here is a future president of her 
country.” 

Then the Nicaraguan delegation 
comes in and everybody starts whis- 
tling. I said I did not know that they 
were that popular. Mrs. Chamorro 
said, Lou misunderstand. Here in 
Central America whistling is like 
booing in your country." The crowd in 
Costa Rica is booing the Nicaraguan 
delegation. You better believe she has 
earned her spurs to bring this country 
back to sanity. 

Mr. BUECHNER. If the gentleman 
will yield back, I know this is his arti- 
cle because we marched together for 
liberty, and I really think that this is 
really a heady time for those who 
stood here and listened to the debate 
sO many many times, and heard our 
belief that there were folks in Nicara- 
gua, a majority of people that did not 
believe in a Marxist form of govern- 
ment, that wanted freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, the ability to determine their 
own lives, and not be told something 
by someone wearing a bandana, and 
that we were literally mocked by some 
of our colleagues who said that we 
were out of touch with reality down 
there. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Exactly. 

Mr. BUECHNER. Last night I saw 
on television the arm patches of the 
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police in Nicaragua. It does not say 
“the Police of Managua.” It does not 
say "the Police of Matagalpa.” It says 
“Policia Sandinista.” They are the 
Sandinista police, the ones who take 
an oath of office to the political party. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Does 
the gentleman know the last party, 
pure political party that had their own 
private police like that? 

Mr. BUECHNER. The Nazis. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. The Ge- 
stapo. It was the Gestapo. First it was 
the SA, and then it turned into the 
Gestapo, a party police taking over 
hotels all over the major cities of 
Europe, and torturing people to death, 
breaking them so that they could tell 
on other people, so that they could 
execute them. This is the same kind of 
intimidation that went on down there, 
only to a lesser degree. 
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But I want to ask you a question, my 
friend from Missouri: The New York 
Times, in its closing paragraph, says, 
“Success in Managua will strengthen 
democracy elsewhere in Central Amer- 
ica." Will it ever. 

What is going to happen to the Fari- 
bundi Marti terrorist guerrillas up in 
the hills in the adjoining country of El 
Salvador or adjoining across the Gulf 
of Fonseca? 

It says, "Whether United States 
pressure and the Contra war hastened 
or delayed the wonderful break- 
through in Managua is debatable." 
Good, I am debating it right now. Any- 
body who wants to come over and 
debate, fine. It says, No matter what, 
democracy was the winner Sunday." 
But in the paragraph prior to that, it 
says that President Bush must act 
quickly to lift the sanctions—I kind of 
agree with that—and move finally to 
disband the Contras. Before she is 
sworn in? What would you think of 
going in there and trying to disarm 
the Contras right now and telling 
them to stand down when even the 
New York Times has just said it is 
going to be a treacherous transition? I 
am for going down, and I hope you 
will go with me. We will get a delega- 
tion of 15 people and we will go down 
and tell the Contras truly, Men, she 
is your President now, lay down your 
arms and go back to your homes and 
go back to your farms and help this 
economy." But would you shut them 
down 1 day before April 25? 

Mr. BUECHNER. No, I would not. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Nor 
would I. 

Now, please hang around if the gen- 
tleman would. 

Mr. BUECHNER. No. I just wanted 
to join the gentleman from California 
to recall that day when we marched 
down the streets with that little girl 
that had been beaten the week before, 
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and she fainted and we were out in the 
sunlight. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Thrown 
down the steps of a church, a 22-year- 
old woman. 

Mr. BUECHNER. I still recall all 
those brave people, the people that 
went to the polls. By the way, I would 
like to remind our American voters 
that people went to the polls who had 
to walk miles and miles to get there, 
who suffered the most severe types of 
deprivation to get there, who were 
threatened with the loss of their food, 
with their lodging, which is all con- 
trolled by the Government, their jobs. 
Literally, when they took that ballot 
and put it in that box, they were 
taking the chance of their lifetime. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Exactly. 

Mr. BUECHNER. For Americans 
who cannot go to vote, who take de- 
mocracy for granted, I would hope 
they would look at those brave people 
who besides marching down and flesh- 
ing out the Libertad, put it into action. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. The 
gentleman reminded me of something 
else when he talked about police insig- 
nia. 

I have used this example on college 
campuses to try to get it across to 
young people. They can understand it 
easier for some reason on high school 
campuses, what it means when the 
army, the navy, and the air force in 
Nicaragua is owned by a political 
party. I just thought of something for 
the first time in my life: When a polit- 
ical party took the insignia on the air 
force airplanes and their tanks and 
changed it. The World War II German 
aircraft used what they called a 
cocade, as opposed to the French and 
the British who then, and still, use a 
rondele, and Nicaragua used to use a 
rondele. That is a blue circle with a 
white circle inside and a blue bull’s-eye 
in the middle of that. That was the in- 
signia of their air force even under the 
corrupt tinpot dictator Somoza. They 
have taken out the white center and 
put in the Sandinista Party emblem, 
the way Hitler, who left the crosses on 
the wings but put a band around the 
fuselage of his planes on which he put 
the swastika. This was also put on 
most tanks, and navy ships. That was 
the party symbol, the swastika. I 
cringe when I see in South Africa the 
most extreme right, as the media calls 
them, the racists there, taking the 
German Nazi Party flag in a red field, 
white ball in the center, then breaking 
up the swastika into little separate 
crooked crosses; I cringed when I saw 
that in the streets of Cape Town a 
week ago after Mandela was released. I 
cringe at that. I also cringe when I see 
a Sandinista party symbol on a Hind 
helicopter. 

Imagine Governor Dukakis cam- 
paigning in his own State right next to 
Boston Bay, talking to his crowd, and 
here comes the Blue Angels or the Air 
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Force Thunderbirds over, dumping out 
pamphlets telling all the people in 
Boston what an absolute boob Dukakis 
is, that he owes his election to the Ca- 
nadians or the Russians or something. 
And on the side of the Thunderbird 
airplane, instead of the white Ameri- 
can star on a field of blue is the Re- 
publican elephant. I suppose the 
speaker might say, “Well, we want 
part of the air force and the army, be- 
cause we control the legislature. Let us 
have a little Democratic donkey inside 
the insignia.” 

That is what the Sandinistas have as 
we talk right now. 

One of the first things Chamorro 
will have to do as she takes control of 
the military 2 months from now is to 
take the party symbol of the losing 
party off all of the military equipment 
in that country, of which there is 
going to be a fire sale for a lot of the 
Soviet Hind helicopters and tanks, and 
replace it with the blue and white and 
blue rondele of the Nicaraguan Air 
Force. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BUECHNER. I will let the gen- 
tleman go back to his time. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
us who would be happy to go down, 
put on some dungarees and paint off 
those Sandinista symbols. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Well, 
Mrs. Chamorro would probably be 
very happy, the Madam President, to 
have us do that. 

Now I want to broaden this theme. 

Now who are the Communists and 
what have they done since the day 
before I was born in April 1933, and 
what did they do since 1917 and all the 
years before that? The Communists 
are exactly what Ronald Reagan said, 
evil. And the Soviet Union is the head 
of the octopus, it truly was the Evil 
Empire. 

When Time magazine made Mr. Gor- 
bachev the man of the decade, even 
though he only came to power March 
11 of 1985, a few months beyond the 
halfway point for the decade, they 
called the U.S.S.R. an empire twice, 
and evil once. They never put the two 
words together, though. 

Communists have killed more people 
than Mussolini’s Fascists, the warlords 
of Japan, or Adolf Hitler’s Nazis. Put 
those three World War II Fascists to- 
gether in their 12 years of what was 
supposed to be the Thousand-Year 
Reich, and they did not kill nearly as 
many human beings as have been 
killed in 72% years of communism. We 
are still counting. 

People are still dying in Afghanistan 
at this moment. People are dying in 
Angola with Soviet regimental com- 
manders leading the attack against 
Jamba in the southeastern corner of 
Angola against the free forces of Gen- 
eral Savimbi, who will someday be 
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President Savimbi if they ever have a 
free election there. 

What is my source for saying that 
Stalin killed more people than Adolf 
Hitler? Why, none other than Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev. 

When I was in Moscow in August 
1988, a television documentary had 
just run on television. I am sorry I did 
not see it first hand. I missed it by a 
few days. I was meeting with some 
Soviet Jewish dissidents and refusniks. 
They were saying, “Congressman, you 
cannot believe what was on television 
here last week. An hour documentary 
where Gorbachev himself says that 
Stalin killed more people than Hitler, 
in cold blood, and massacred millions 
more." If Gorbachev says that, can we 
not refer to Stalin as an evil person? 
Why does Hollywood, now dominated 
by the left, still keep making movies 
about Nazis, which is fine, but hardly 
ever a film, unless its almost a cartoon, 
Rambo-type film, independently done, 
against the evil that Gorbachev says 
killed more people than Adolf Hitler? 

Listen to the great terror, a descrip- 
tion of the great terror that is commu- 
nism. They have used famine as a po- 
litical weapon. Stalin did this against 
his own people in the Ukraine. The 
current Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist- 
Communist government of Mengistu 
in Ethiopia, and it has its apologists in 
this House, more people will apologize 
for that Communist government in 
Ethiopia than will apologize for the 
Communist government that is still in 
power in Nicaragua, the Mengistu gov- 
ernment has used famine as the politi- 
cal weapon in Ethiopia. The Commu- 
nists in Ethiopia may even do it again 
in order to cling to their power. 

When I was in Ethiopia in May 1985 
at a couple of the camps there, Ibnet, 
Ansokia, I looked at these people, 
100,000 of them, and was shocked. Ten 
thousand of them were to die within 
weeks of my staring at them in these 
little hovel camps, all as a Govern- 
ment program to keep in power 60 
thugs who came to power not by bal- 
loting but by the power of the gun. 

Here is an article which I will submit 
as exhibit A in my remarks, from the 
Washington Times, September 13, 2 
months before the Berlin Wall started 
to come down. Reuters’ story out of 
Moscow, Mine Contains 300,000 
Stalin Victims, TV Says.” 

{From the Washington Times, Sept. 13, 

1989] 
MINE CONTAINS 300,000 STALIN Victims, TV 
Says 

Moscow—Up to 300,000 people killed by 
Stalin’s security police in the 1930s are 
buried in an abandoned gold mine near Che- 
lyabinsk in the southern Ural mountains, 
Soviet TV said yesterday. 

The grave was one of the biggest to be 
publicized since the Memorial movement, 
which commemorates purge victims, began 
pressing Soviet authorities last year to in- 
vestigate repression under the late dictator. 
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The report said a ceremony was held last 
weekend in memory of the victims and a 
proper burial had been given to 350 of them 
whose skeletons had been found in the past 


year. 

It showed human rights activist Andrei 
Sakharov, a member of Memorial, address- 
ing the service on a hillside. 

“This place was once called Golden Moun- 
tain. * * Men, women, the elderly and 
even children were brought here at night- 
fall and shot down," a TV commentator said 
“There is no telling how many people were 
massacred, but some estimates say up to 
300,000." 

The report showed skulls with bullet 
holes. 

Mass graves have been found near Kiev, 
where Memorial estimates up to 240,000 
people are buried, and in a forest near 
Minsk where some accounts say 150,000 
people were killed by Stalin's police. 

Secret mass graves have been found in 
Moscow cemeteries. 

Josef Stalin ruled the Soviet Union from 
the early 1920s until his death in 1953. 
From the early 1930s, waves of arrests swept 
the country, with thousands of people sum- 
marily tried and executed. 

Before Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
launched a review of Stalin’s role, the 
Soviet establishment hailed him as a hero 
and executions of innocent people were 
written off as errors.“ 
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The description reminds me of the 
killing fields in Cambodia, when 
Khmer Rouge Communists slaugh- 
tered their own people, that sort of an 
autogenecide, killing a fourth or a 
fifth or a quarter of your own people. 

Josef Stalin had 3 years of ruling 
where there was troika, until he final- 
ly killed off the opposition, and total 
power was his for 26 years, shared 
power for 29 years. Put that against 
Hitler’s 12 years, and the Third Reich, 
and Members see the potential for 
mass slaughter and evil. 

With my son, Mark, on the same trip 
I discussed a while ago, going to 
Moscow through Beijing, we flew on 
an old Soviet airplane, an Antivof 24, 
up to Ulan Bator, in Mongolia. I was 
the first Congressman to have been in 
Mongolia in 30 or 40 years. One Sena- 
tor had been there, ALAN CRANSTON. 
We found a big statue of Stalin, be- 
cause Mongolia was the first State 
conquered by Communists that was 
not made into one of the so-called in- 
dependent republics. I hate to use that 
word “republic.” Mark and I posed for 
pictures in front of the big statue of 
Stalin, and my son said. When do you 
think that will come down?" And I 
said, “There is one in Georgia that will 
come down first." They are both down. 
The statue in Ulan Bator in Mongolia 
came down last week. I saw a film of it 
on a European news show, just over 
the weekend. It is down in Mongolia. 
They have resurrected Genghis Khan, 
one of their national heroes. He had 
been suppressed and written out of 
history as a nonperson by the Commu- 
nists who took over with their brand 
of Mongolian Judas Iscariot traitors 
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who took over Mongolia under the 
name of communism. I do not know if 
there is a statue left of Stalin any- 
where in the world except maybe in a 
Marxist professors room in some 
American college—or Albania. 

The Communists, like Hitler, used 
concentration camps. But in Vietnam, 
they are called reeducation camps. But 
they had their concentration camps 
which Hitler copied. Solzhenitsyn, the 
first great writer, a captain in the 
army that moved into Lithuania as a 
fallout of the Hitler-Stalin pact of 
August 23, 1939 saw the incredible 
raping and pillaging of the conquering 
Russians. Within weeks, of course, 
Russian and German tanks are rolling 
into Poland, and World War II is on. 
Of course, the reward for Stalin's 
treachery was Operation Barbarossa, 
June 22, 1941, when Hitler finally 
turns against his fellow totalitarian 
dictator and ally in the infamous 
Hitler-Stalin pact. What did the Com- 
munist get out of the pact? Part of 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and Esto- 
nia, Moldavia, and Bessarabia. Oddly 
enough, Lithuania just had an amaz- 
ing free election where their party for 
independence, just won overwhelming- 
ly. There is an article in yesterday's 
paper that the big question in Lithua- 
nia is one which resurrects the ghost 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy, famous 
or infamous, depending on your point 
of view. The question: Have you ever 
been à Communist?" That is what 
they are asking in Lithuania of every 
person running for office, "Have you 
ever been a Communist?" 

This is still a so-called republic of 
the Soviet Union, one of their 15 re- 
publics and they are asking “Have you 
ever been a Communist?" If yes, then 
"When?" Then they ask a question 
which never occurred to Joseph 
McCarthy. They ask, “Why, why 
would you ever have become a Com- 
munist?” If the answers are wrong, 
probably even to the first one, Not fit 
to hold office.” 

Of course, we haven’t asked those se- 
rious questions in this country in dec- 
ades. It is any person’s guess, but it is 
safe to say that at a minimum, at a 
minimum, Stalin and his followers 
have killed 70 million people in the 
name of communism. I have seen 
scholarly reports, for example, by the 
late Eugene Lyons, senior editor of 
Reader’s Digest, where the figure gets 
up to 150 million, if we throw in China 
and all the satellite wars right down to 
Nicaragua and include those inhu- 
mane shootings like Arthur D. Nichol- 
son, U.S. Army lieutenant colonel, 
shot to death doing his duty in East 
Germany. If you recall, he was shot in 
front of his sergeant, who was arrested 
and spread-eagled, and not allowed to 
help the superior officer, Colonel 
Nicholson, as he lay bleeding to death 
in front of his sergeant’s eyes. That 
was a few years ago. 
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I looked at a friend of mine, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. DARDEN], 
and I thought, does any Member on 
this side of the aisle ever remember we 
had a Member here who was proud to 
be called an anti-Communist? A 
doctor, commander in the Naval Re- 
serve, he had served active duty as a 
doctor in the Navy, Larry Patton 
McDonald, was killed along with 269 
people, 68 of them Americans, includ- 
ing little children, on Korean Flight 
007. I remember one, big full-page pic- 
ture in People magazine of “Little 
Sam," a Thai mother, Army father, 
killed on the airliner, Korean Flight 
007, August 31. An American Con- 
gressman had died in the line of duty. 
I look at the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. DARDEN] as a good Congressman, 
strong anti-Communist, strong prode- 
fense, and I thought, "Buddy would 
not be here if the Soviets had not 
killed Larry along with 269 other 
people.” 

Did the Soviets ever apologize? 
Years later, but indirectly. At the time 
the commander of all military forces 
in the homeland, Victor Ogarkov, ap- 
peared on television with maps and 
pointers, explaining what happened. 
To this day liberals in the media keep 
making the case for the Soviets. What 
was the Soviets’ response? “We shot it 
down. We will do it again." In fact, 
they promoted to a lieutenant colonel 
the pilot in his leather jacket, looking 
like a gangster, who flew the mission 
that shot down a jumbo jet 747. 

The atrocities go on. Just try and 
absorb this quote by one of Britain's 
current living great historians, Paul 
Johnson, who has written one of the 
most exciting comprehensive books of 
this last decade, titled ‘Modern 
Times.” Here is a quote from Modern 
Times” under the chapter titled “Su- 
perpower and Genocide.” 

Mr. Johnson says: 

In any case the confusion of moral issues 
by the end of the War was fundamentally 
compounded by the presence, in the ranks 
of the righteous, of the Soviet totalitarian 
power. There was scarcely a crime the Nazis 
or the Knights of Bushido had committed, 
or even imagined, which the Soviet regime 
had not also perpetuated, usually on an 
even larger scale. It ran precisely the type 
of system which had produced the war and 
its horrors. More specifically, the Nazi- 
Soviet pact of September 1939 and the Japa- 
nese-Soviet pact of April 1941 had made the 
Axis aggressions possible. 

You may be asking yourself, who 
were the Knights of Bushido? They 
were an aberrant, vicious, offshoot of 
the Samurai Warrior code. Knights of 
Bushido, for example, took the young 
Marines that were kidnapped when 
Guadalcanal fell 2 days before Christ- 
mas in 1942, and after a few weeks put 
them on a prison ship, heading to 
either Formosa or Yokahama. 
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On the prison ship, the knights of 
bushido took three young Marine air- 
craft mechanics from that little hand- 
ful of Grumman F-4-F Wildcats that 
had defended Wake Island down to 
the last plane in those horrible days of 
World War II. They blindfolded those 
men, made them kneel down on the 
deck before the whole ship's company 
of officers and Japanese sailors on the 
ship, and made them witness the be- 
heading of three young Marines on 
the way to prison camp. 

It was the knights of bushido who 
beheaded 4 of the Doolittle Raiders 
out of the 80 men who were on that 
raid. Three or four were beheaded by 
bushido warriors, just as a way of get- 
ting back at the United States because 
we had penetrated their defenses with 
2-engine bombers and bombed the Jap- 
anese homeland as early as April 18 of 
1942. The knights of bushido, just like 
the SS guards specialized in killing in 
some of the German camps; were the 
torture masters in many of the Japa- 
nese concentration camps, and they 
were patterned after Hitler’s camps 
because they visited one another's 
camps. 

The knights of bushido were the 
guards for the Japanese warlord’s 
germ warfare experiments at Harbin 
in Manchuria. They committed un- 
speakable crimes so ghastly that it is 
amazing that most of the bushido 
criminals got away with those crimes, 
because everybody’s focus was on 
Europe and the Nuremberg trials in- 
volving the Nazis. The bushido war- 
riors were just as bad. Paul Johnson is 
saying that Stalin was just as bad, if 
not worse. 

But some people refuse to see the 
bad in communism. I checked some- 
thing during the debate on one of our 
bills here, the bill to protect Chinese 
students in this country from deporta- 
tion. I want the Members to listen to 
this observation. I supported that bill 
to protect the Chinese students from 
their Communist government. Not 
once during the entire debate did my 
California colleagues, Congresswoman 
PELOSI or Congresswoman BOXER, ever 
use the term Communist,“ to describe 
the Chinese Government. 

How can that be? That has got to be 
a self-imposed discipline. We cannot 
discuss this killing without using the 
word “Communist.” Mr, LAGOMARSINO 
used it freely, as he should. China is 
suffering today because of commu- 
nism. My colleagues apparently see 
evil people who just happen to be 
Communists, although I doubt that I 
have ever heard one of them use the 
word evil,“ applied to anything in 
public life today unless it was environ- 
mental issues. 

They do not see people who are evil 
because they are Communists. I do not 
understand how they miss that con- 
nection. 
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Now, this is point 2 in this very short 
exposition tonight. I can hardly cover 
this subject in an hour. How have the 
Communists and communism managed 
to last so long? And they are going to 
be with us in pockets right to end of 
the century, even if the last Commu- 
nist regime to fall is tiny Albania or 
Castro's Cuba sitting on a sinking 
island saying, "I'll be the last Commu- 
nist in the world even if everyone else 
caves in.” And he just may be. 

Allow me to quote Jean Francois 
Revel. 

Indeed, one factor in the exceptional lon- 
gevity of Communist systems has been, pre- 
cisely, the credulity of the democracies, 
which seem to wake up each morning imag- 
ining these systems "cured" of totalitarian- 
ism. As a consequence, the Western nations 
obligingly assist them in getting around 
their difficulties and in withstanding the 
pressures that threaten them from within. 
According to normal criteria of political suc- 
cess, the Bolshevik regime, given the mas- 
sive disasters it had brought about and its 
manifest incapacity to govern the country, 
or any country, should have foundered in 
1921. That this emblem of failure has man- 
aged to drag itself along until nearly the 
end of the century says something not only 
about the resilience of Communism as a po- 
litical system but also about the willingness, 
if not the desire, of the non-Communist and 
anti-Communist West to close its eyes to its 
own proper interests and values, 

So, it is the gullibility and the con- 
nivance of the West, especially with 
Western liberals in Europe as that 
word is taken to mean in its modern 
post-World War II context, and cer- 
tainly the liberals here in the United 
States. 

The ultimate reason for this blind 
spot was the rise of moral relativism in 
Western culture. This was the accepta- 
ble political philosophy to my liberal 
colleagues and friends. 

Now, this sort of led to this moral 
equivalence that I have heard debated 
so many times on the House floor 
since I was sworn in on January 4, 
1977. This moral equivalence preached 
by liberals equates the free world or 
parts of the free world with the Com- 
munist world. Many liberals just do 
not believe in the justness of our own 
system, I don’t know why. But it is ob- 
vious that we could never take the 
steps necessary in a bipartisan fashion 
to accomplish the end of communism 
as long as this blind spot exists. 

So communism grew and grew and 
grew right through the 4 years of 
President Jimmy Carter. We remem- 
ber what this Annapolis graduate of 
the class of 1953 was saying after the 
Soviet tanks rolled into the belea- 
guered little country of Afghanistan. 
We remember what Carter said in can- 
celing the olympics and the wheat deal 
with the Soviet Union. He said, I 
have learned more about communism 
in the last 10 days than I had learned 
in my whole life.” I wondered if he 
learned down there in Nicaragua over 
the last few days that he was part of 
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the cause of the Communist takeover 
of Nicaragua. We knew it was not a 
pure revolution, but Carter was com- 
pletely fooled. The facts were there. I 
remember the late Larry McDonald, of 
whom I just spoke, standing at that 
very lectern over there talking about 
how the Sandinistas were not the pure 
Democrats that people in the Carter 
administration were portraying, that 
they would sell out their revolution to 
communism just as Castro had done 
and just as the Bolsheviks had 
crushed the Mensheviks and Ker- 
ensky's short 9-month regime in the 
Soviet Union in 1917. 

The bipartisan coalition that we 
needed to shorten communism by 10 
or 20 years never formed in this 
House, and I do not see it forming 
right now to get Castro, to get dos 
Santos in Angola or to get Mengistu in 
Ethiopia. 

Nothing happened until our 40th 
president, Ronald Reagan, came along 
and decided to stage a competition. 
And he never even named it the 
Reagan Doctrine; those of us in the 
Congress named it the Reagan Doc- 
trine for our President. He knew the 
Communists could not win economical- 
ly, in the hills of Nicaragua, in the 
jungles of Angola, or on the desert 
plains of Afghanistan, if we pushed 
just a little bit. But even under Presi- 
dent Reagan it took 4%-plus years to 
get Stinger missiles into Angola and 
into Afghanistan. We never did get 
them down there to the Contras or 
this whole thing might have been re- 
solved a few years ago in Central 
America and Nicaragua. 

Communism's own capacity for col- 
lapse was finally given the proper en- 
vironment thanks to the 40th Presi- 
dent of the United States and as a 
result of a lot of hard-fought battles in 
this House. 

Now some people don't believe this. 
In fact, I was told today by a moderate 
standing in this aisle on the Democrat- 
ic side, that our policy is really con- 
trolled by moderates. He said that 
moderates are the glue that take the 
extremists on both sides and make 
them come together. 

What party leadership is controlled 
by a moderate philosophy or a moder- 
ate ideology? None that I know of. 
This is not the bible talking about 
things in moderation. This is, as I told 
this Member, talking about a wet 
finger in the air. They say, "Keep my 
voting tallies on all the ratings as close 
to 50 percent as possible." Blow this 
way, then blow that way. Keep that 
wet finger in the air. Margaret 
Thatcher called them “the wets" flop- 
ping all over the place, testing the 
winds to see how they could keep their 
own offices. 

What has moderation accomplished? 
Well, it gave us the stalemate in 
Korea, where we still have over 40,000 
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troops. It gave us first a stalemate and 
then an eventual loss in Vietnam. 
That is what this moderate policy 
brought us in Vietnam. It brought us a 
stalemate in Europe for 40 years. No 
matter that there were food riots in 
Posnan, Poland, the horror of 50,000 
people killed in Hungary, and in 1968 
3,000 dead in the streets of that beau- 
tiful city of Prague. 

No, this was a stalemate. This was 
our stalemate for 40 years, 4 decades 
after we crushed Hitler in 3 years, 5 
months, and 1 day. He had already 
been dead a week when the German 
generals signed an unconditional sur- 
render, and 99 days from Harry Tru- 
man’s birthday, on May 8, we saw V-E 
Day, the day of victory in Europe. So 
99 days later there was a cease-fire in 
mid-August, and we were rid of Tojo 
and his warlords. We were rid of the 
knights of bushido, and Tojo had been 
forced to resign the year before. Hitler 
had committed suicide, and Musso- 
lini’s body was hanging by his feet, his 
dead corpse was cut to ribbons by 
stone-throwing people in a Northern 
Italian village. His mistress was next 
to him. 

All that was done in less than 3 
years and 8% months, and here we 
dragged out Central America for 10 
years thanks to the moderates and lib- 
erals in this House. 

We conservatives had the liberals 
beaten, and they knew it, but the mod- 
erates flopped back and forth and 
back and forth. Young Contra kids 
were coming in as teenagers with their 
Cruz y Emalas, the Cross of Emalas 
around their necks. They were out 
there fighting, giving their blood in 
order to force an election and bring 
about freedom. But the moderates 
would only give them enough to bleed 
and die, not win. 

Now, Ronald Reagan and Pope John 
Paul II and Lech Walensa, those are 
truly the men of the decade, the 
people who were there during the 
entire decade, not the late comers like 
Mr. Gorbachev, who is being swept 
along by events. But bless his little 
Christian baptized heart, at least he 
has already unleashed the thugs with 
the shovels in Georgia and in Arme- 
nia, and the tanks are still around 
Opera Square, which the people call 
Freedom Square in Armenia. I saw 
that with my own eyes 13 months ago 
when they had those demonstrations 
all across the Soviet Union. 
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Mr. Speaker, hundreds of thousands 
of people turned out in Moscow, and 
Kiev, and Novosibirsk, and Sverdlovsk 
and in Omsk; yes, even in Kras- 
noyarsk, where the big phased array 
radar sits now defunct because we con- 
servatives finally got them to admit it 
was a violation of the SALT talk trea- 
ties. In Leningrad, only a few people 
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were suppressed by the secret police 
still operating in the Soviet Union. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us see if I 
have time to close without taking a 
special order tomorrow night on part 
three of my three part, broad ranging, 
little exposition on who won the Cold 
War. 

Part three: Who won the Cold War? 
Well, the liberals did not win it, that is 
for sure. We hear them in the well 
trying to take credit for this ever since 
the House came back into session last 
month, such claims are ridiculous. 
Since the late 1970’s the Democratic 
Party lost its sometime disposition to 
remain adamantly opposed, not only 
to the expansion of communism, but 
to its very being. All of that died when 
Scoop Jackson died, within 24 hours of 
the time the Russians killed Larry 
McDonald. A great conservative on de- 
fense, the Senator from the State of 
Washington, Scoop Jackson died. A 
big submarine was named after him, a 
nuclear missile submarine that is out 
there keeping the world safe for de- 
mocracy at this very moment. That 
was when the Democratic Party lost 
its basic belief that, not only should 
communism be contained, a moderate 
policy brought about by a Foreign 
Service officer, George C. Kennan, 
during the Harry Truman years, but 
that communism’s very existence was 
evil. All of that seemed to die in the 
liberal chambers of the Democratic 
leadership with the passing of Senator 
Jackson. 

A few examples: How can House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill—I liked Tip—get 
away with saying, “History will judge 
that we should never have been at 
Grenada. We had no right to go to 
Grenada." 

Well Mr. Speaker, why are the big 
cruise ships, like Sovereign of the Seas, 
stopping at Grenada now? If the Com- 
munists, Maurice Bishop, brutally 
murdered by the psycho Communist, 
Hudson Austin, was still ruling Grena- 
da, believe me there would not be any 
cruise ships stopping there now. 

How can my friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] get away with saying 
during his campaign, I have no prob- 
lem with a Marxist or a Communist 
government in Central America"? 
Well, that is because the young scion 
of the Kennedy clan does not have to 
live under Marxism or communism. I 
hope he has made great statements up 
there in Boston about how happy he is 
that Violeta Barrios de Chamorro has 
won and that again freedom has tri- 
umphed somewhere in the world. 

And why is it that the Reverend 
Jesse Jackson can get away with 
saying, about the aftermath of the 
Communist horror, their victory in 
Southeast Asia. 

“Unfortunate, unfortunate. Some- 
times people struggling for freedom 
lose their way.” 
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Mr. Speaker, that is what he called 
the genociding in Cambodia. They just 
lost their way a little bit, but they are 
still basically struggling for freedom. 
And he wants to be a Senator from a 
tiny little State called the State of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. Speaker, let me quote from a 
Warren Brooks column that I read 
during the break. Here is what Mr. 
Brooks said again the Washington 
Times: He said. 

Those who have endured the scorn of the 
dominant media culture, because they have 
relentlessly defended freedom and free 
market capitalism, are now expected to be 
quite and still while that dominant culture 
expropriates the triumph of their ideas, my 
ideas, our ideas, as if it were somehow their 
own. 


Mr. Speaker, I hear it coming from 
this lecturn every day now. 

It is reminiscent of Beverly Nichols’ plain- 
tive protest in “Green Grows the City” 
against his neighbor's gushing praise of a 
hard won, but suddenly flowering, garden. 
In his story, “Green Grows the Garden,” 
the protagonist says, "How can you admire 
my flowers when I can see them, too?"; 
meaning: I planted them, and all you did 
was bitch, moan, and gripe. 

What right do those, whose creed has 
always been the redistribution of the efforts 
of others, what right do they now have to 
celebrate the budding of freedom midst the 
ruins of the socialism they so long and 
gladly praised and sustained? If the so- 
called American liberal left had any real re- 
spect, they would be engaged in agonized re- 
flection and collective head-hanging over 
the appalling errors of their own cowardly, 
pusillanimous predilections for the impover- 
ishing hand of statism and their long con- 
tempt for freedom's economic agenda, not 
just their economic agenda, but their whole 
agenda. 

Mr. Speaker, This article is so good I 
would like to submit it for the RECORD 
after my remarks. 

Here is an unsigned editorial from a 
recent Wall Street Journal entitled 
"Who Really Won Eastern Europe?" 
It says: 

"Liberals have been quick to credit Mik- 
hail Gorbachev for having the vision to see 
he could no longer hold on to Eastern 
Europe, and deliberately choosing to let it 
£o. Representing this view, Michael Kins- 
ley"—of Crossfire fame, young Michael— 
"wrote in the New Republic that 'commu- 
nism obviously deserves more credit than it 
has gotten for being able to produce its own 
collapse. 

How is that? Give them credit for 
producing the terror state, and the 
economic deprivation and utter decay 
that brought about its own collapse? 
Kinsley claimed that the U.S. conserv- 
atives believe that communism was 
forever. I never did. Never. And that 
the best the West could hope for was 
an eternal standoff. Where does Mi- 
chael Kinsley get this unadulterated 
garbage? According to Kinsley the col- 
lapse of the Soviet empire was a happy 
accident, neither anticipated or sought 
by conservatives. 
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This pipsqueak is the ultimate arro- 
gant liberal sitting there on Crossfire 
telling conservatives what they think. 
A few conservative straw men may 
have felt that way; but the preeminent 
figure on the right for the past two 
decades did not, says the journal. 

Ronald Reagan in a 1981 state 
dinner honoring Margaret Thatcher 
said, We will not merely contain com- 
munism. We willetranscend it.“ I re- 
member that vividly. I put it in news- 
letters. I used it in speeches for a year. 
Ronald Reagan said, We are going to 
transcend and conquer communism.” 

Do not think he is not enjoying his 
retirement in Bell Air. I know he is 
thinking, "Way to go, Contras, you 
brought about an election. Another 
Communist down the tubes.” 

Mr. Speaker, Ronald Reagan ought 
to have a little Communist upside- 
down on the side of his car the way 
people put Nazi swastikas on airplanes 
in World War II, and little rising suns, 
when they shot down some of Tojo's 
pilots. 

Reagan said that we will transcend 
it. President Reagan said that it was 
time for the West to prepare; this is in 
1981, folks; to prepare for the post- 
Soviet world, and he dismissed commu- 
nism. Listen to these words. I do not 
catch the timber of his voice to mock 
him, but to honor him: a sad, bizarre 
chapter in history whose last pages 
are being written even now." That is 
Ronald Reagan, folks, 9 years ago. 
Beautiful prophesying, my good 
friend, Mr. Reagan. Excellent. 

But events just do not happen, the 
Wall Street Journal says. Yes, the 
freeing of Eastern Europe was helped 
by communism's inherent flaws. But 
why did it happen now? Why in 1989 
and the continuing collapse in 1990? 
"Mikhail Gorbachev did not come to 
power to preside over the loss of East- 
ern Europe." What persuaded this 
smart man to accept it? 

Mr. Speaker, the answer is twofold. 
In the 1980's the West, especially the 
United States, began to both promote 
policies of economic growth and to re- 
build the military capability lost in 
the preceding year where we dragged 
some of our liberal colleagues on the 
majority side of this aisle, dragged 
them kicking and screaming for the 
rebuilding of America's defenses. I felt 
like some of them were hanging 
around my legs, an albatross around 
my neck, every time I tried to defend 
the B-1 strategic advanced moderniza- 
tion or any other defense system on 
this House floor. Oil deregulation 
ended the energy crisis, tax cuts 
spurred the economy, inflation was 
tamed, and the explosion of new cap- 
ital fueled the computer and biotech- 
nology industries that drove Western 
technology forward, and there is so 
much more good stuff, but I do want 
to get to the close. 
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The Wall Street Journal article re- 
ferred to follows: 


Wno Won EASTERN EUROPE? 


Vaclav Havel, in his address to a joint ses- 
sion of Congress Wednesday, talked of the 
forces that kept hope alive in Eastern 
Europe the past 40 years: 

“All of this taught us to see the world in 
bipolar terms as two enormous forces—one, 
a defender of freedom, the other, a source 
of nightmares. Europe became the point of 
friction between these two powers, and 
thus, it turned into a single enormous arse- 
nal divided into two parts. 

"In this process, one-half of the arsenal 
became part of that nightmarish power, 
while the other, the free part, bordering on 
the ocean and having no wish to be driven 
into it, was compelled, together with you, to 
build a complicated security system to 
which we probably owe the fact that we still 
exist." 

The sledgehammers flung at the Berlin 
Wall last November had barely been put 
down before the debate in the West began 
over who deserved the immediate credit for 
freeing Eastern Europe. The lion's share 
goes to the people who bravely took to the 
streets and forced their jailers to cry uncle. 
But the two main contenders for second 
place are Mikhail Gorbachev and Ronald 
Reagan. Which one deserves the greater 
thanks? 

Liberals have been quick to credit Mikhail 
Gorbachev for having the vision to see he 
could no longer hold on to Eastern Europe, 
and deliberately choosing to let it go. Repre- 
senting this view, Michael Kinsley wrote in 
the New Republic that communism obvi- 
ously deserves more credit than it has 
gotten for being able to produce its own col- 
lapse." He claimed U.S. conservatives be- 
lieved that communism was forever and 
that the best the West could hope for was 
an eternal standoff. The collapse of the 
Soviet Empire was a happy accident, neither 
anticipated or sought by conservatives. 

A few conservative straw men may have 
felt that way, but the pre-eminent figure on 
the right for the past two decades did not. 
Ronald Reagan, at a 1981 state dinner hon- 
oring Margaret Thatcher, said, “We will not 
merely contain communism, we well tran- 
scend it.” He said it was time for the West 
to prepare for the post-Soviet world, and 
dismissed communism as “a sad bizarre 
chapter in history whose last pages are 
being written even now.” 

But events don’t just happen. Yes, the 
freeing of Eastern Europe was helped by 
communism's inherent flaws. But why now? 
Mikhail Gorbachev didn't come to power to 
preside over the loss of Eastern Europe. 
What persuaded him to accept it? 

The answer is twofold. In the 1980s, the 
West, especially the U.S., began to both pro- 
mote policies of economic growth and to re- 
build the military capability lost in the pre- 
ceding years. 

Oil deregulation ended the energy crisis, 
tax cuts spurred the economy, inflation was 
tamed and an explosion of new capital 
fueled the computer and biotechnology in- 
dustries that drove Western technology for- 
ward. In their 1987 book, “Blood in the 
Streets," James Davidson and Sir William 
Rees-Mogg predicted a communist crackup 
by noting that while the Soviet Union could 
turn in respectable rates of economic 
growth so long as it was industralizing, it 
was doomed once the world economy shifted 
from making slabs of steel to producing 
complex silicon chips. 
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Back in 1984, economists Henry Rowen 
and Charles Wolf predicted on these pages 
that the failure of the Soviets to compete 
on the world stage would threaten their 
empire. In his recent book, The Democrat- 
ic Imperative," Gregory Fossedal shows how 
Western radio broadcasts fueled discontent 
within the Soviet Union by explaining why 
socialism couldn't deliver the goods. 

The economically stagnant Soviets could 
have used their military might in a last- 
ditch effort to secure their geopolitical 
status. But thanks to the Reagan defense 
policies, courageously supported by West 
European governments, they never got the 
chance. 

In the new edition of his book Revolu- 
tion,” Reagan adviser Martin Anderson re- 
ports that Mr. Reagan decided early on he 
would inform Mikhail Gorbachev that the 
U.S. intended to win the Cold War. At their 
first summit in Geneva, Mr. Anderson says 
President Reagan told the Soviet leader, 
“We can continue to disarm or we can con- 
tinue the arms race. And I'll tell you now, 
you can't win the arms race. There is no 
way." 

By coincidence, the Wednesday evening of 
Czech President Havel’s speech to Congress, 
& cable-TV network broadcast a World War 
II documentary about Munich. Toward the 
end, after the British and French had 
signed away the Sudetenland, after Cham- 
berlain had announced peace with honor,” 
the program noted the Czechs' bitterness 
toward their nominal allies. The Czechs had 
been ready to fight for freedom but instead 
got four decades of totalitarianism. 

We do not know whether the Havels and 
Walesas supported the deployment in the 
West of Pershing missiles, or even the U.S. 
decision to send Stingers to the Afghan 
mujahedeen. What is clear is that in the 
fourth decade of the East's imprisonment, 
the U.S. and its allies determined to stand 
up more firmly than ever to the “other 
force," and that the Soviet Union decided to 
stand down. 
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Mr. Speaker, the best paragraph in 
this Wall Street editorial says: 

In the new edition of his book “Revolu- 
tion, Reagan adviser Martin Anderson re- 
ports that Mr. Reagan decided early on he 
would inform Mikhail Gorbachev that the 
U.S. intended to win the Cold War. 

Now we are up to 1985. Reagan is 
telling Martin Anderson, his good 
friend, great adviser to President 
Reagan, that he is going to tell Mr. 
Gorbachev, “We are going to win the 
cold war, my friend Mikhail." 

At their first summit in Geneva, Mr. An- 
derson says President Reagan told the 
Soviet leader, “We can continue to disarm 
or we can continue the arms race. And I'll 
tell you now, “you can't win the arms race. 
There is no way." 

Now, in closing, I just would like to 
point out again the stunning things of 
this last decade of the 1980's that I 
think brought about this amazing, un- 
per w rollback of raw totalitarian 
evil. 

Pope John Paul II, remember Stalin 
asked once contemptuously, "How 
many divisions does the Pope have?" 
Well when the Pope visited Poland 
and visited his now good friend, Lech 
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Walesa, and talked to those people in 
his native homeland about freedom, 
the spark of freedom turned into a 
forest fire and it continues burning 
brightly to this day and spread south 
and even spread west into East Germa- 
ny right up to the Berlin Wall itself. 

Ronald Reagan I have talked about. 

The final factor was the technologi- 
cal revolution which found its voice 
through the Voice of America. Indeed 
Mr. Havel when he was here last week 
actually made a visit, a house call, to 
Radio Liberty and the Voice of Amer- 
ica to thank them for pumping the 
truth through the airwaves to all 
those countries. 

What were the young people in Ro- 
mania saying after Ceausescu and the 
wicked witch had been killed? What 
were they saying in the week between 
Christmas and New Year's? They were 
yelling in broken English to any Amer- 
ican reporter, some of them flaming 
liberals of the dominant media cul- 
ture, "Thank you for the Voice of 
America. We listened all these years to 
Voice of America and Radio Liberty.” 

And how many people did I hear in 
this Chamber suggest that we cut that 
budget all the time because it was pro- 
vocative? How many liberals in this 
Chamber followed the words of their 
once and now much derided Presiden- 
tial candidate of 1972, George McGov- 
ern, who said not 2% years ago, this is 
McGovern speaking, What right do 
we have to tell these Governments in 
Eastern Europe what type or form of 
Government they should have," as 
though those people voted for commu- 
nism or wanted to live with its eco- 
nomic stagnation and Russian troops 
hidden in every little wooded area and 
glen up and down everything from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic. They wanted 
that, according to McGovern. How is 
history going to treat him? 

If you do accept the premise that 
the cold war is over or ending and that 
the good guys—I read that, the con- 
servatives—have won, then how can 
Time magazine possibly make the 
loser of the cold war the man of the 
decade, or even the half-decade, and 
call his empire evil in the same en- 
dorsement of his new media status? 

But let me sum up my final 
thoughts, Mr. Speaker. If Mikhail 
Gorbachev is the man of the decade, 
then Ronald Reagan is the man of the 
century. I think that a lot of people 
who unmercifully criticized Ronald 
Reagan owe him a profound apology, 
especially for ridiculing his evil empire 
remark. If there is anybody in this 
Chamber who still doubts that the 
Soviet Union is an evil empire, I sug- 
gest they take the grand tour that 
many of us are taking of the Eastern 
European capitals and ask the people 
there, particularly the ones who saw 
bloodshed in Bucharest, Romania, for 
freedom. 
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[From the Washington Times, Jan. 10, 
19901 
WHY IS THE LEFT JUBILANT? 
(By Warren T. Brookes) 

Those who long endured the scorn of the 
Dominant Media Culture because they re- 
lentlessly defended free market capitalism 
now are expected to be still while that cul- 
ture expropriates the triumph of their idea 
as if they were its own. 

It is reminiscent of Beverly Nichol's plain- 
tive protest in “Green Grows the City" 
against his neighbor's gushing praise of his 
hard won, but suddenly flowering garden. 

"How can you admire my petunias," he 
demanded, “When I can see them too?" 
How can you who regularly mocked me for 
my dogged toil, now take such pleasure in 
its fruits, as if they were some cosmic sur- 
prise in which you somehow shared author- 
ship? 

What right do those, whose creed was 
always the redistribution of the efforts of 
others, now have to celebrate the budding 
of freedom midst the ruins of the socialism 
they so long and gladly sustained? 

If the so-called American "liberal" left 
had any real self-respect they would now be 
engaged in agonized reflection and collec- 
tive head-hanging over the appalling errors 
of their own pusillanimous predilections for 
the improverishing hand of statism, and 
their long contempt for freedom's economic 
agenda. 

In Poland and Eastern Europe today, they 
are not reading the smirking socialism of 
John Kenneth Galbraith who in 1984 wrote 
"the Russian system succeeds because in 
contrast to the Western industrial economy 
it makes full use of its manpower;" or the 
macro-statism of Paul Samuelson, who once 
wrote “it is a vulgar mistake to think that 
most people in Eastern Europe are misera- 
ble." 

Well, “les ex-miserables" are now studying 
“The Road to Serfdom” by Nobel economist 
Friedrich A. Hayek who was ostracized by 
most of the U.S, ivy academe precisely be- 
cause he wrote that devastating 1944 indict- 
ment of socialism's awful enslaving fraud on 
humanity and its blood-relationship to Nazi 
(National Socialist) fascism. 

Mr. Hayek's intellectual descendant, 1987 
Nobelist James Buchanan was once driven 
off the University of Virginia faculty be- 
cause he developed “Public Choice" theory 
that explains why government bureaucra- 
cies always get things wrong and make us 
less free. 

In Budapest and Prague they are now 
reading “Capitalism, Freedom and Democ- 
racy" by Mr. Hayek's scholarly offspring, 
Nobelist Milton Friedman who is still sub- 
jected to total opprobrium by the same U.S. 
academics whom broacasters now call upon 
to grade the '80s, and who always issue fail- 
ing marks to Mr. Friedman's theories. 

Mr. Friedman's genius never was much 
welcomed beyond his tenured place at the 
University of Chicago, until he joined the 
Hoover Institution, which itself now is 
under vicious attack by Stanford "liberals" 
who cannot stand its unapologetic market 
capitalism. 

Today, some liberal pundits even suggest 
communism never was much of a threat, 
that it no longer lives anywhere but in Cuba 
and Albania, hopping we'll ignore the mud- 
dled Marxism that still dominates the U.S. 
universities milieus. In The Closing Of the 
American Mind" Allan Bloom courageously 
traced the statist antecedents of that lock- 
step-left thought control of today's U.S. aca- 
deme: 
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"What happened to the universities in 
Germany in the thirties is what . . is hap- 
pening everywhere. The New Left in Amer- 
ica was a Nietzscheanized ... Left. A dis- 
tinguished professor of political science 
proved this when he read to his radical stu- 
dents some speeches' about what was to be 
done. They were enthusiastic until he in- 
formed them that the speeches were made 
by Mussolini." 

That ugly socialist/fascist axis was played 
out in the brilliant but systematically un- 
heralded life of the real godfather of com- 
munism's European creakup: The greatest 
Austrian economist, Ludwig von Mises, 
whose penetrating mind gave intellectual 
birth to Messrs, Hayek, Friedman and Bu- 
chanan, and rebirth to Adam Smith. 

Yet von Mises was completely shut out of 
the socialist/fascistminded Austrian and 
German universities in the 1920s and 1930s 
and was never offered any American post 
after exile by Nazism. Why? He wrote a 
book titled "Socialism" in 1922 in which he 
coined the phrase statolotry“ for the new 
Western irreligion, and showed with precise 
logic why socialism could never work. 

“How can economic action that always 
consists of preferring [choosing] and setting 
aside saving, that is, of making unequal 
valuations, be transformed into equal valu- 
ations, by the use of equations?” How can 
economic growth that depends on unequal 
individual effort always be made to produce 
an equal result? 

Von Mises’ book, as Murray Rothbard 
writes’ had an enormous influence during 
the 1920s and 1930s not only in raising pro- 
found questions of socialists. But also in 
converting countless young socialist intellec- 
tuals to the cause of freedom and free mar- 
kets.” Among them; former socialist Mr. 
Hayek, himself. 

Though von Mises’ "Money and Credit“ 
stands today as one of the classics of eco- 
nomic literature, Mr. Rothbard writes, It is 
truly shameful that at a time when every 
third-rate Marxoid refugee was able to find 
a prestigious berth in academia, one of the 
great minds of the twentieth century could 
not find an academic post.” 

Today, in the devilish doublespeak of the 
Dominant Media Culture, the demise of 
communism is pronounced the death knell 
for anticommunists; market capitalism's tri- 
umph seen as defeat for market capitalists. 

It is time to tell these front-runners“ for 
democracy to stop admiring the flowers in 
our garden, because, while we were digging 
deep in the hard but fruitful soil of liberty, 
sowing the seeds of freedom, they were 
nourishing the tares of totalitarianism. 

Now it is harvest time. Hopefully, those 
seedlings are strong enough to endure the 
tares uprooting. But freedom's fair-weather 
friends have earned no place at this salad 
bar. They are gate-crashers in the great 
garden party of democratic capitalism. 

As Americans listen to these flower-admir- 
ing children now romancing the crumbling 
stones of the evil empire, they should note 
how often they mock those who really un- 
dressed the emperor. 


{From the Washington Times, Jan. 9, 1990] 
CRIMES WITHOUT JUST PUNISHMENT 
(By Arnold Beichman) 

As I watched the CBS “60 Minutes” film 
production several Sundays ago of the 
inside of the Soviet Perm labor camp for po- 
litical prisoners, I felt the same horror as I 
did seeing the newsreels of Auschwitz and 
Buchenwald 44 years ago, the mounds of 
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corpses produced in the name of Adolf 
Hitler. Far more corpses were produced in 
the name of Josef Stalin, 

I recalled Alexander Solzhenitsyn's de- 
scriptions in his multivolumed Gulag Ar- 
chipelago” of Soviet slave labor camps. I re- 
membered the sufferings of Natan Shar- 
ansky, Eleanor Lipper, Vladimir Bukovsky 
among the handful who survived and the 
millions and millions of Soviet citizens who 
did not. 

I recalled the time as described by Yelena 
Bonner, widow of Andrei Sakharov, when 
so-called doctors descended upon her mar- 
tyred husband, then exiled in Gorki and 
under house arrest. The doctors tried 
forced-feeding him during his hunger strike. 
One doctor, whose name is publicly known, 
said to Sakharov, “We won't kill you, but we 
will make you an invalid for life.” The 
Soviet doctors finally won their war against 
Sakharov. Are those doctors still practicing 
their brutish medicine? 

What made the Holocaust not under- 
standable but finally bearable was the Nur- 
emberg war trials and that some of the Nazi 
human monsters were either executed or 
jailed for long terms. Somebody paid for the 
crimes of Adolf Hitler and his genocide ap- 
paratus. 

Will anyone pay for the crimes of Stalin 
and his successors against the Soviet peo- 
ples? 

Millions of Ukrainians, Chechen-Irgush, 
Bvelo-Russians, and Russians, Crimean 
Tatars, Balts, Georgians, the peoples of 
Central Asia and so many others were exter- 
minated during the three decades of Stalin’s 
bloody reign. Stalin and the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union turned the coun- 
try into a vast slaughterhouse, At the Perm 
prison camp, three Ukrainian rights- activ- 
ists, members of the Ukrainian Helsinki 
committee, died as political prisoners be- 
tween 1984 and 1985. 

Who, then, will pay for the crimes of 
Stalin and his successors against the Soviet 
peoples and for the post-Stalin deaths of 
three Ukrainian human-rights activists? 

Such monstrous massacres could not have 
been inflicted and planned by one man 
alone. The killing fields needed a killing ma- 
chine which the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, its central committee, its Po- 
litburo, its presidium, its party-controlled 
media, its nomenklatura and its secret 
police supplied. 

Who will pay for the crimes of Stalin and 
his successors against the Soviet peoples? 

The alibi for the Nazi war criminals is 
that they had merely been following orders. 
The Allied jurists, including the Soviet 
judge, ignored that plea and the war crimi- 
nals were punished. Are the Soviet prison- 
keepers, the Soviet torturers and execution- 
ers, the terror apparatchiks, who participat- 
ed in the longest blood bath in human histo- 
ry immune from punishment? And will 
those Soviet leaders who gave the orders 
also be forgiven in the era of Soviet Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev the Good? 

Who will pay for the crimes of Stalin and 
his successors against the Soviet peoples? 

So long as these crimes go unpunished, so 
long can it be said that there is no rule of 
law in the Soviet Union. So long as no 
Soviet leader is prepared to try under a rec- 
ognized rule of law the terror apparatchiks, 
there can be no confidence in those who 
today hold the reins of power in the Soviet 
Union. 

In Britain, the House of Commons voted 
overwhelmingly Dec. 12 for a recommenda- 
tion to change the law so that Nazi war 
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criminals living in Britain could be prosecut- 
ed. Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher and 
Neal Kinnock, Labor opposition leader, 
voted for the recommendation. Shouldn't 
Soviet criminals who warred against their 
own citizens also be prosecuted? 

Countering my thesis is a prudential argu- 
ment: 

If we seek a peaceful transition from com- 
munism to freedom, then we must assure 
the terror apparatachiks and their superi- 
ors, however great their guilt, that no re- 
prisals are planned—in other words that the 
past will be forgiven. Not to announce such 
an amnesty in advance, goes the argument, 
would ensure a blood bath as seen in the 
desperate resistance by the Romanian Se- 
curitate, a resistance born not out of loyalty 
to Nicolae Ceausescu, but to a will to survive 
the December revolution. 

Such an amnesty offer, however, was not 
granted the Nuremberg defendants, any 
more than immunity-for-surrender was of- 
fered Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega and his 
Panamanian Defense Forces. Well, goes the 
argument, the Nuremberg defendants had 
been defeated in battle as had Gen. Noriega, 
Therefore the prudential argument need 
not apply. 

My answer to that contention is that the 
crimes of the Soviet state and of the Soviet 
Communist Party are so damnable—accord- 
ing to Zbigniew Brzezinski: “It has been 
openly admitted that 60 out of its [the 
Soviet Union's] 70 years involved sustained 
criminality"—so monstrous and so unprece- 
dented that to forgive is to forget what com- 
munism did to some 40 million human 
beings in one country alone. How did the 
Soviet killing machine manage to operate so 
efficiently for at least six decades? Even 
with all the research by Western scholars of 
the Soviet past, do we really know the full 
extent of the barbarousness of the Soviet 
regime? 

Even accepting the prudential argument 
for amnesty, shouldn't at the very least the 
secret party dossiers be made public or 
made available to scholars so that the world 
can learn what happens in a society when 
the rule of law disappears? If the present 
Soviet regime seeks legitimacy by a selective 
rehabilitation of the innocent dead, 
shouldn't the world and the Soviet peoples 
learn the names of the terror apparatchiks 
and what they did? 

Politburo member Alexander Yakovlev ad- 
vocates the blanket rehabilitation of all past 
political prisoners, even if they actually 
committed some crime. Mr. Yakovlev is 
chairman of the Politburo commission on 
the rehabilitation of Stalin's victims. In a 
Moscow News interview reported by Tass, 
Mr. Yakovlev called for the establishment 
in the Soviet Union of an "ethical democra- 
cy." How ethical can a Soviet “democracy” 
be when the victms are “rehabilitated” and 
the criminals exonerated? 

Perhaps the entire question of Soviet 
Party guilt may be moot. President Nixon 
has written: To a man [Stalin] who killed 
tens of millions of Soviet citizens, Gorba- 
chev gave a pat on the back and a slap on 
the wrist.” When Mr. Gorbachev was asked 
two years ago by l'Humanite, the French 
communist daily, whether the vestiges of 
Stalinism had been overcome in the Soviet 
Union, he replied: 

“Stalinism is a concept thought up by the 
enemies of communism to discredit social- 
ism as a whole,” 

So, the answer to my question is this: 

No one will pay for the crimes of Stalin 
and his successors against the Soviet peo- 
ples. 
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AMERICAN-JAPANESE PATENT 
PROCESS DOES NOT WORK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. BENT- 
LEY] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I first 
want to commend my colleague, the 
gentleman from California, for his 
very excellent capsulized history of 
the horrors of communism in the 20th 
century and the treacherous crimes of 
the Axis in World War II, and also for 
his pointing out the contribution of 
President Reagan to enforcing the col- 
lapse of these totalitarian walls and 
the leaders, and now I hope the gen- 
tleman will give the same interest with 
me in understanding the economic war 
that we are fighting today. The talk 
that I am going to give today, Mr. 
Speaker, concerns the patent process 
and how unfair our colleague in the 
Far East, Japan, is, in dealing with 
patents of American companies. 

We might start out by saying, Mr. 
Speaker, that regardless of all the 
niceties that are exchanged in our 
trade talks it remains painfully clear 
that the Japanese are not mending 
their ways with American companies. 

Yesterday's Outlook column by 
Peter Truell in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal compared the Japanese and why 
reactions differ to them. It brought up 
and discounted the fact that the Japa- 
nese claim the attention they receive 
is because of racial and cultural preju- 
dice. The story pointed out “there are 
other explanations for the disporpor- 
tionate attention paid Japan." 

Among other factors it pointed out 
that the Japanese market is not open, 
there is à lack of foreign investment in 
Japan and it does not have the pro- 
pensity to import foreign goods. One 
area that is not mentioned is that of 
patents. 

I have a special interest in the 
patent process in Japan because of 
friends and what has happened to 
them—and because I am hearing sto- 
ries like the one I am going to relate 
today. The latest story to come to my 
attention is what the Japanese have 
done to a company that does substan- 
tial engineering and manufacturing in 
my district, as well as elsewhere in the 
United States of America. The compa- 
ny is Allied-Signal Inc. 

This is not a small company. Allied- 
Signal was founded in 1920 and its 
main area of business is aerospace, 
automotive products, and engineered 
materials. Allied-Signal was chosen by 
the Air Force last year to joint ven- 
ture with Raytheon, the IFF system 
for all of NATO—a $4.2 billion project 
if it survives the budget process. 

Allied is the 28th largest company 
on the Fortune 500 list of companies 
and is one of 30 companies used to 
make up the Dow Jones industria] av- 
erage. It has $12 billion in revenue. 
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The company employes 110,000 people 
worldwide and operates in 40 coun- 
tries. 

In no other country has Allied- 
Signal had the trouble that it has had 
in Japan. 

Now Allied-Signal has requested the 
U.S. Trade Representative "to aid 
them in opening the Japanese market 
for new materials." 

The company responded to a call 
from the U.S. Trade Representative 
for comments on major foreign trade 
barriers under the super 301 provision 
of the U.S. Trade Act of 1974. The 
Trade Representative can take action 
to open those markets and I am urging 
that the U.S. Trade Representative 
pushes hard on this one. 

The  Allied-Signal press release 
which was faxed to my office states 
succinctly what the problem with the 
Japanese is: 

"The Japanese actions to preclude Ameri- 
can companies from these advanced materi- 
als markets are a textbook example of Japa- 
nese industrial targeting of cutting-edge 
technology,"said Edward L. Hennessy, Jr., 
Allied-Signal chairman and CEO. 

“If they are successful in keeping us out 
of Japan and continue to discourage our 
sales in third countries until our patents 
expire, they will then drive us out of busi- 
ness, What has happened to so many other 
American products will happen to us, We do 
not intend to let that happen," Hennessy 


said. 

Allied-Signal said Japanese government 
agencies and businesses working in concert 
have successfully taken steps to keep the 
company out of the Japanese market for 
amorphous metal alloys, à material invented 
by Allied-Signal and for which ít holds hun- 

. dreds of U.S., European and Japanese pat- 
ents. Specifically, the company said the Jap- 
anese took the following actions: 

"Organized and funded a 34-company 
"Amorphous Metals Group" under the 
Japan Research and Development Corpora- 
tion to speed development of a Japanese 
product to compete with Allied-Signal. 

"Manipulated the Japanese patent system 
so that it took 11 years for Allied-Signal's 
basic patent to issue. During this time, Jap- 
anese companies worked to duplicate Allied- 
Signal's technology. The Allied-Signal 
patent has just three years of effective life 
remaining. 

"Pressured Japanese utilities not to buy 
transformers containing Allied-Signal's 
product, despite their clear superiority in 
conserving energy, a national priority in 
Japan. 

“Discouraged the purchase of Allied-Sig- 
nal's amorphous alloys in Japan until Japa- 
nese companies could develop their own 
products. 

“Pressured Allied-Signal to license its pro- 
prietary technology to Japanese companies 
on unreasonable terms, backed by the 
threat of government aid to help evade the 
company's patents.“ 

Allied-Signal’s amorphous metal alloys, 
marketed under the name Metglas*, are 
used in the cores of electric transformers, 
where they cut energy losses by 70 percent, 
In Japan, the use of such transformers 
would result in savings of $625 million per 
year in oil expenditures or would eliminate 
the need to build two 750 megawatt nuclear 
power plants. 

Allied-Signal has built the world's first 
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commercial plant to manufacture amor- 
phous metal alloys and has been successful 
in selling the material in the United States 
and other countries. It has been stymied in 
Japan, however, despite more than a decade 
of marketing efforts through a joint ven- 
ture with the Mitsui group. The potential 
world market for amorphous alloys in trans- 
formers is $1 billion a year and more than 
$2.5 billion per year for other applications. 
In addition, the technology upon which the 
material is based, also patented by Allied- 
Signal, is expected to have broad applica- 
tion in the development of additional new 
materials including those for aerospace and 
superconductor applications. 

Remember, Allied-Signal has only 3 
years left on this patent. The clock 
started ticking for the firm when it 
first applied for a patent and as soon 
as the paper was filed and became 
available to the Japanese business 
world 1% years later—without grant- 
ing the patent. Japanese companies 
have worked ever since to duplicate 
the Allied-Signal patent and now, the 
company has only 3 years left on the 
patent. 

This is very close to what the Japa- 
nese have done to another company 
Go-Video of Scottsdale, AZ. That 
small company developed a double 
deck VCR, which is scheduled to come 
on the market this spring. The Japa- 
nese refused to sell parts to Go-Video 
and tried to market a double deck 
VCR but were stopped by Joe Alioto, 
the attorney for Go-Video. 

The next best step for the Japanese 
interests was to go to other countries 
and ask those countries not to sell to 
Go-Video in an effort to squeeze it out. 

Go-Video retaliated by suing the 
Japanese trading companies. They are 
now in court, and their case promises 
to shed some important light for 
American business on just what the 
Japanese are doing. 

The reason the Japanese wanted to 
stop Go-Video is that the VCR is 50 
percent of the electronics export from 
Japan and electronics compose one- 
third of Japan's exports. Go-Video 
holds the patent on the next two gen- 
erations of the VCR and Japan wants 
to stifle the possibility of anyone else 
entering the market. 

These two cases are very similar in 
that the Japanese were not honoring a 
patent process for the Americans until 
the Japanese interest could controll 
all of the technology. In one case they 
stalled the patent. In another they 
tried the strong arm method through 
other countries. 

There is one significant difference in 
the Allied-Signal case and that is that 
Allied-Signal was in a joint venture 
with the Mitsui group. So even a joint 
venture is no guarantee. 

This outrageous conduct by the Jap- 
anese must be changed. I urge the 
United States Trade Representative to 
go full speed on changing what has 
happened to Allied-Signal. How many 
other companies have run into this 
difficulty? What does this mean to the 
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overall well being of American indus- 
try and the health of our economy? 

Surely the Japanese know what they 
are doing. The Japanese Conspiracy” 
by Marvin Wolf points out how they 
have targeted American business. 

These two vital manufacturing com- 
panies are important to the United 
States. Allied-Signal must have some 
redress from this egregious wrong. 
The well-being for all of us is at stake. 

If Japan, Inc. can stall and coerce a 
company the size of Allied-Signal, the 
28th largest on the Fortune 500 index, 
about the use of its proprietary licens- 
ing, then what will that nation do toa 
smaller company. 

All of us must be concerned about 
such activities. The administration 
must take strong action to stop such 
unfairness and targetting U.S. indus- 
tries. Our Government must ensure a 
fair playing field for American busi- 
ness. Enough is enough. I certainly 
intend to follow through with these 
objections to such deliberate destruc- 
tion of American industry. 


o 1750 


CONTINUATION OF FUNDING 
FOR CHINESE MBA PROGRAM 
IS A POSITIVE STEP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Paxon] for 5 minutes. 

Mr, PAXON, Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, we all have clear vision in 
our memory of those valiant men and 
women in China, many of them stu- 
dents, who stood in Tiananmen Square 
in front of those tanks and in front of 
those troops to stand up for freedom 
and democracy and basic human 
rights. In my view, my colleagues, 
there is nothing more important than 
this Congress, than this country, 
standing with those valiant men and 
women in their fight for basic human 
rights and the opportunity to move 
that country in a new direction. 

As a result, today I am very pleased 
to tell my colleagues and announce 
that we are going to do just that. We 
are going to stand with these men and 
women in China who seek change in 
their country. 

I have just received the assurance 
from the Department of Commerce 
that funding for a very successful 
MBA Program run in China by the 
University of Buffalo in my district 
will be continued. 

Just 2 short weeks ago we had been 
concerned that the funding for this 
program was going to be ended and 
there were about 83 students in that 
program whose education was going to 
be terminated April 1. 

I think this would have been a great 
tragedy, because these men and 
women literally risked their very lives 
to attend those programs, to get this 
education, and to prepare to begin to 
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build China in a new direction, new 
free markets, freedom, and democracy 
for their people. 

The decision this afternoon by the 
Department of Commerce to continue 
this program, to continue the funding 
coming to the University of Buffalo, is 
a tremendous step forward. 

In addition, I am extremely pleased 
the Department is going a step fur- 
ther. Not only will they continue the 
funding for the ongoing students’ edu- 
cations, but the Department and the 
administration are going to try to 
identify funds, both public and pri- 
vate, to continue this program in the 
years to come for additional classes 
and for more students. 

My friends, for those men and 
women who stood up and in many 
cases lost their lives in China in Tian- 
anmen Square to change the direction 
of China, I think the decision today by 
the Department of Commerce and by 
the administration is a very positive 
one. It means we will be standing with 
these men and women in China, as we 
have with the people in Eastern 
Europe and Central America and all 
other parts of the world, who are look- 
ing for a new dawn and a new era in 
their lands. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hoyer (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT) for today on account of ill- 
ness in the family. 

Mr. Manton (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT) on February 27 and Febru- 
ary 28 on account of a death in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GILLMOR) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material) 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 60 minutes each, 
on today, February 28, and March 1. 

Mr. Parris, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. OwENs of Utah) and to 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. Bruce, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ENGEL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GayDos, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gavpos, for 30 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Mr. BRUCE, for 60 minutes, on Febru- 
ary 28. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CAMPBELL of California) 
to revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. Parris, for 5 minutes, on Febru- 
ary 28. 
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Mr. DREIER of California, for 60 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PosHarp) to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. PANETTA, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Member (at his own 
request) to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous materi- 
al) 

Mr. PAXON, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. Owens of Utah, on House Con- 
current Resolution 226, during debate 
in the House today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GILLMOR) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GRANDY. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD in two instances. 

Mr. IRELAND. 

Ms. Ros-LEHTINEN in three 
stances. 

Mr. GILLMOR. 

Mr. WELDON. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. 

Mr. GALLO. 

Mr. DENNY SMITH. 

Mr. DEWINE. 

Mr. MADIGAN. 

Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. RoWLAND» of Connecticut. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. 

Mr. GRADISON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Owens of Utah) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. 

Mr. HAYES of Illinois. 

Mr. MAVROULES. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. 

Mr. SLATTERY. 

Mr. Soranz in three instances. 

Mr. Mazzotti. 

Mr. BERMAN in eight instances. 

Mr. STARK in three instances. 

Mr. VENTO. 

Mr. BRYANT. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. 

Mr. SCHUMER. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. FUSTER. 

Mr. Neat of Massachusetts. 

Mr. JENKINS. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 

Mr. WEISS. 

Mr. WISE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CaMPBELL of California) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Crane in two instances. 

Mr. BLILEY. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. WOLF. 

Mr. KOLBE. 


in- 


February 27, 1990 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


Joint Resolutions of the Senate of 
the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S.J. Res. 190. Joint Resolution designating 
April 9, 1990, as National Former Prisoners 
of War Recognition Day;” to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S.J. Res. 226. Joint Resolution to desig- 
nate the year 1990 as the “Bicentennial An- 
niversary of the Legacy of Benjamin Frank- 
lin;' to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S.J. Res. 227. Joint Resolution to desig- 
nate March 11 through March 17, 1990, as 
"Deaf Awareness Week;" to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S.J. Res, 229. Joint Resolution to desig- 
nate April 1990 as National Prevent-A- 
Litter Month;" to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

S.J. Res. 230. Joint Resolution to desig- 
nate the period commencing on May 6, 1990, 
and ending on May 12, 1990, as National 
Drinking Water Week;" to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S.J. Res. 231. Joint Resolution to desig- 
nate the week of June 10, 1990 through 
June 16, 1990, as “State-Supported Homes 
for Veterans Week;" to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

S.J. Res. 236. Joint resolution designating 
May 6 through 12, 1990, as Be Kind to Ani- 
mals and National Pet Week”; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

S.J. Res. 241. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of May 6, 1990 through May 13, 
1990, as "Jewish Heritage Week"; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S.J. Res. 243. Joint resolution to designate 
March 25, 1990, as "Greek Independence 
Day: A National Day of Celebration of 
Greek and American Democracy”; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S.J. Res. 245. Joint resolution designating 
July 3, 1990, as Idaho Centennial Day“; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S.J. Res. 250. Joint resolution designating 
April 1990 as “National Recycling Month”; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S.J. Res. 251. Joint resolution designating 
"Baltic Freedom Day”; to the Committees 
on Foreign Affairs and Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S.J. Res. 252. Joint resolution designating 
the week of April 15, 1990, through April 21, 
1990, as "National Minority Cancer Aware- 
ness Week“; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

S.J. Res. 258. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the last Friday of 
April 1990 as National Arbor Day“; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PAXON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p.m.) under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1990, at 12 
noon. 


February 27, 1990 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2578. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Defense, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal year 1991 for mili- 
tary functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military personnel 
levels for fiscal year 1991, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1110; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

2579. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 8-154, Closing of a Public 
Alley in Square 452, S.O. 87-405, Act of 
1990", and report, pursuant to D.C. Code 
section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

2580. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 8-156, "District of Colum- 
bia Statutory Savings Provision Temporary 
Act of 1990", pursuant to D.C. Code section 
1-233(cX1); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

2581. A letter from the Associate Director, 
ACTION, transmitting a report on activities 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
the calendar year 1989, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552(d); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2582. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
transmitting a report on activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act for the calen- 
dar year 1989, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2583. A letter from the Chairman, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, transmitting a copy of 
the annual report in compliance with the 
Government in the Sunshine Act for calen- 
dar year 1989, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552b 0%) 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2584. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting the quar- 
terly report of receipts and expenditures of 
appropriations and other funds for the 
period October 1, 1989 through December 
31, 1989, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 104a (H. Doc. 
No. 101-153) to the Committee on House 
Administration and ordered to be printed. 

2585. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Attorney General for Legislative Affairs, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the recovery by the United 
States of the costs of hospital and medical 
care and treatment furnished by the United 
States in certain circumstances, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2586. A letter from the President, Little 
League Baseball, Inc., transmitting the or- 
ganization's annual report for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1989, pursuant to 
36 U.S.C. 1084(b); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2587. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend 42 U.S.C. 1981 in regard to the 
formation and implementation of contracts, 
and title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
to protect against discrimination in employ- 
ment, and for other purposes; jointly to the 
Committees on Education and Labor and 
the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HAWKINS: Committee of Confer- 
ence. Conference report on H.R. 2742 (Rept. 
101-407). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. bE LA GARZA: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. H.R. 4010. A bill to provide the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture authority regarding the 
sale of sterile screwworns. (Rept. 101-408). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Report on allocation of budget totals 
for fiscal year 1990 submitted pursuant to 
section 302 of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 (Rept. 101-409). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BLILEY (for himself, Mr. 
BATEMAN, Mr. PARRIS, Mr. PICKETT, 
and Mr. SISISKY): 

H.R. 4107. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to permit certain uses of lands 
within Richmond National Battlefield Park 
and Colonial National Historical Park in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado: 

H.R. 4108. A bill to permit Telluride Re- 
gional Airport to receive assistance under 
the Airport and Airway Improvement Act of 
1982; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. CHANDLER (for hímself and 
Mr. SCHULZE): 

H.R. 4109. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for cover- 
age of screening mammography and colon- 
rectal screening examinations under part B 
of the Medicare Program; jointly, to the 
Committees on Ways and Means and 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. PANETTA (for himself, Mr. 
Emerson, Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. 
HATCHER, Mr. Hatt of Ohio, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. Espy, 
Mr. SaRPALIUS, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, 
Mr. Morrison of Washington, and 
Mr. MILLER of Califorina): 

H.R. 4110. A bill to amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 to respond to the hunger 
emergency afflicting American families and 
children, to attack the causes of hunger 
among all Americans, to ensure an adequate 
diet for low-income people who are home- 
less or at risk of homelessness because of 
the shortage of affordable housing, to pro- 
mote self-sufficiency among food stamp re- 
cipients, to simplify the food stamp pro- 
gram's administration, to reauthorize the 
food stamp and temporary emergency food 
assistance programs, to codify and reauthor- 
ize other nutrition programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRAIG (for himself and Mr. 


RAHALL): 
H.R. 4111. A bill to amend the Mining and 
Mineral Resources Research Institute Act 
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of 1984, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GEJDENSON (for himself, 
Mr. RowLaND of Connecticut, Mr. 
Morrison of Connecticut, Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY, Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, 
and Mr. SHAYS); 

H.R. 4112. A bill to establish the Weir 
Farm National Historic Site in the State of 
Connecticut; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GRADISON: 

H.R. 4113. A bill to suspend temporarily 
the duty on certain chemicals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES of Louisiana: 

H.R. 4114. A bill to amend the Disaster 
Assistance Act of 1989 to allow the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to take into account the 
verífied planting intentions of soybean pro- 
ducers in determining prevented planting 
credit; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HERTEL (for himself, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. SHuMWaY, Mr. Saxton, Mr, 
CLEMENT, Mr. HucHES, Mr. STUDDS, 
Mrs. Sargı, Mr. Manton, Mr. 
BonsKr, Mr. BRENNAN, Mr. HERGER, 
Mrs. Lowrey of New York, and Ms. 
ScHNEIDER): 

H.R. 4115. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for certain ocean and coastal programs 
of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KOLBE: 

H.R. 4116. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to make certain positions on 
the U.S. Sentencing Commission part time 
beginning October 1, 1990; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOLBE (for himself, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. Stump, Mr. RHODES, and 
Mr. KYL): 

H.R. 4117. A bill to provide for the divesti- 
ture of certain properties of the San Carlos 
Indian irrigation project in the State of Ari- 
zona, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MACHTLEY (for himself, Ms. 
SCHNEIDER, Mr. FRANK, Mr. MRAZEK, 
Mr. PENNY, and Mr. TowNs): 

H.R. 4118. A bill to terminate the Ground- 
Wave Emergency Network [GWEN] Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MORRISON of Washington: 

H.R. 4119. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in Sun- 
nyside, WA, to the Sunnyside Valley Irriga- 
tion District; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, Mr. 
Bates, Mr. Bontor, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, Mr. Cray, Mr. Cos- 
TELLO, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. Fazio, Mr. FisH, Mr. 
FoGLIETTA, Mr. FRANK, Mr. FROST, 
Mr. Fuster, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
LAFALCE, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. 
Levin of Michigan, Mr. LEVINE of 
California, Mr. MiLLER of California, 
Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. 
NEAL of Massachusetts, Ms. PELOSI, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. PosHarp, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Savace, Mr. 
SAWYER and Mr. STARK): 

H.R. 4120. A bill to amend the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act to provide services and 
facilities for homeless individuals and their 
families at existing or special Job Corps cen- 
3 to the Committee on Education and 

r. 
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By Mr. ROGERS: 

H.R, 4121. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of the Revenue Reconciliation Act of 1989 
which require the withholding of income 
tax from wages payed for agricultural labor; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHUMER: 

H.R. 4122. A bill to amend the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act to clarify and strengthen 
consumer protection provisions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa (for himself, 
Mr. LaF atce, and Mr. MCDADE): 

H.R. 4123. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to promote the planting of trees by 
small businesses, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. DENNY SMITH (for himself, 
Mr. MicHEL, Mr. LENT, Mr. OXLEY, 
Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mrs. 
JoHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. 
HANSEN, Mr. RAY, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. WALSH, and Mr. CRAIG): 

H.R. 4124. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, to reduce student 
loan defaults, to achieve greater account- 
ability in Federal student assistance pro- 
grams, to minimize the potential for waste, 
fraud, and abuse, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SYNAR (for himself and Mr. 
PANETTA): 

H.R, 4125, A bill to amend chapter 11 of 
title 31, United States Code, to require that 
the annual budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent includes a statement of revenues from 
the sale, lease, and transfer of Government 
assets, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. TORRICELLI: 

H.R. 4126. A bill to extend the suspension 
of duties on certain chemicals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VENTO: 

H.R. 4127. A bill to abolish the Oversight 
Board of the Resolution Trust Corporation 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.J. Res. 487. A joint resolution designat- 
ing the week of June 3 through June 9, 
1990, as "Headache Awareness Week”; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mrs. BYRON: 

H.J. Res. 488. A joint resolution designat- 
ing May 16, 1990, as “National Employee 
Health and Fitness Day”; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAWKINS (for himself and 
Mr. GOODLING): 

H.J. Res. 489. A joint resolution to declare 
it can be the policy of the United States 
that there should be a renewed and sus- 
tained commitment to Federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KILDEE (for himself, Mr. 
TAUKE, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. GOODLING, 
Mr. Sawyer, Mrs, UNSOELD, Mrs. 
Lowey of New York, and Mr. Po- 


SHARD): 

H.J. Res. 490. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating May 18, 1990, as the 25th Anniversa- 
ry of Head Start; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUBBARD: 

H.J. Res. 491. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States authorizing the Congress and 
the States to prohibit the physical desecra- 
tion of the flag of the United States and to 
set criminal penalties for that act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PARKER (for himself and Mr. 
MONTGOMERY): 

H. J. Res. 492. Joint resolution to designate 
March 30, 1990, as "National Doctor's Day”; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. RITTER (for hímself and Mr. 
HERTEL): 

H.J. Res. 493. Joint resolution designating 
June 14, 1990, as “Baltic Freedom Day," and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Foreign Affairs and Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SOLOMON: 

H.J. Res. 494. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to designate 
the second full week in March 1990 as Na- 
tional Employ the Older Worker Week”; 
jointly, to the Committees on Post Office 
and Civil Service and Education and Labor. 

By Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 271. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the President should designate a special 
envoy to negotiate the release of Americans 
held hostage in Lebanon, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GEPHARDT: 

H. Res. 344. Resolution authorizing offi- 
cial pictures of the House while in session; 
considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. FAZIO: 

H. Res. 345. Resolution designating mem- 
bership on certain standing committees of 
the House; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. GAYDOS: 

H. Res. 346. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for 
the expenses of investigations and studies 
by standing and select committees of the 
House in the 2d session of the 101st Con- 
gress; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota: 

H. Res. 347. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives re- 
garding the need to develop compaign fi- 
nance reform legislation in the 2d session of 
the 101st Congress to limit expenditures in 
House of Representatives elections and to 
reduce the role of political action commit- 
tees in financing such elections; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DRIER of California (for him- 
self and Mr. SKELTON): 

H. Res. 348. Resolution to express the 
sense of the House of Representatives con- 
cerning the election of Violeta Chamorro as 
President of Nicaragua; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. STUDDS: 

H.R. 4128. A bill to authorize issuance of a 
certificate of documentation for employ- 
ment in the coastwise trade of the United 
States for the vessel Ernestina; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SYNAR: 

H.R. 4129. A bill to extend for 10 years the 
patent for the drug Ethiofos (WR2721) and 
its oral analogue; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 6: Mr. MILLER or OHIO. 

H.R. 191: Mr. TAUZIN. 

H.R. 467: Mr. HOAGLAND, Mr. SANGMEISTER, 
Mr. WALSH, and Mr. KLECZKA. 

H.R. 543: Mr. Cowprr, Mr. DeFazio, and 
Mr. BILIRAKIS. 

H.R. 563: Mr. SkELTON. 

H.R. 933: Mr. Bruce, Mr. Rose, Mr. JAMES, 
and Mr. Jones of Georgia. 

H.R, 995: Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH. 

H.R. 1008: Mr. PALLONE, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. 
FrisH, and Mr. ECKART. 

H.R. 1046: Mr. HOAGLAND. 

H.R. 1092: Mr. Hansen, Mr, JAMES, Mr. 
DunBIN, Mr. KANJORSKI, and Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 1095: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma and 
Mr. GONZALEZ. 

H.R. 1109: Mr. Courter. 

H.R. 1167: Mr. SKELTON, Mr. Gavpos, Mr. 
Cay, and Mr. BENNETT. 

H.R. 1227: Mr. Swirt, Mr. THomas of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. HYDE, Mr. UDALL, Mr. ARCHER, 
and Mr. CARPER. 

H.R. 1239: Mr. MacHTLEY and Mr. KOLBE. 

H.R. 1347: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 1383: Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.R. 1530: Mr. McMirLEN of Maryland, 
Mr. SIKORSKI, and Mr. McDape. 

H.R. 1570: Mr. JENKINS, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. 
Panetta, Mr. YATES, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. PAL- 
LONE, Mr. FocLIETTA, Mr. MILLER of Califor- 
nia, Mr. SCHUMER, and Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 1617: Mr. HUNTER. 

H.R. 1649: Mr. Swirt and Mr. RAHALL. 

H.R. 1699: Mr. HEFNER, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
WYDEN, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
PARKER, Mr. Towns, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. RAHALL, 
Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. MavROULES, Mr. Bruce, 
Mr. Hoyer, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. Bosco, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado, Mr. 
BonsKi, Mr. Bryant, Mr. CARPER, Mr. 
Skaccs, Mr. Dicks, Mr. pe Luco, Mr. DWYER 
of New Jersey, Mr. Gray, Mr. CHANDLER, 
Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. Coste, Mr. DIXON, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. HoaGLanp, Mr. Neat of North 
Carolina, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. McDape, Ms. 
Oakan. Mr. PuRSELL, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
Nowak, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SHavs, and Mr. 
Rose. 

H.R. 2098: Mr. Hype, Mr. GRAND. and Mr. 
HUBBARD. 

H.R. 2116: Mr. Tauzin. 

H.R. 2225: Mr. GOODLING. 

H.R. 2319: Mr. ScHEUER, Mr. FLAKE, 
Mr. GEKAS. 

H.R. 2418: Mr. Kyt, Mr. MacHTLEY, Mr. 
SkELTON, Mr. THoMas of California, Mr. 
MILLER of Ohio, and Mr. SWIFT. 

H.R. 2460: Mr. Conte, Mr. Gekas, Mr. 
Lowery of California, and Mr. LEACH of 
Iowa. 

H.R. 2499: Mr. Bruce, Mr. Bosco, Mr. 
Conte, Mr. FRANK, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. 
HuGHES, Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. MnazrkK, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. Martin of New 
York, Mr. McHvucH, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, 
Mr. GuNDERSON, Mr. Hype, Mrs. COLLINS, 
Mr. FAWELL, Mr. Evans, and Mr. PANETTA. 

H.R. 2521: Mr. Rose. 

H. R. 2529: Mr. Joxxz. 

H.R. 2649: Mr. Snaxs. 

H.R. 2665: Mr. Epwarps of California. 

H. R. 2667: Mr. KILDEE and Mr. HENRY. 

H.R. 2674: Mr. JAMES, Mrs. BENTLEY, and 
Mr. HANCOCK. 

H.R. 2740: Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 


and 
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H.R. 2761: Mr. Fond of Tennessee, Mr. 
Bovucuer, Mr. Carper, Mr. Neat of North 
Carolina, and Mr. MRAZEK. 

H.R. 2840: Mr. DunBIN, Mr. Jontz, Mr. 
MILLER of California, and Mr. FEIGHAN. 

H.R. 2852: Mr. Conte, Mr. JoNTZ, and Ms. 
SCHNEIDER. 

H.R. 3083: Mr. PACKARD. 

H.R. 3123: Mr. Bosco, Mr. JACOBS, and Mr. 
UDALL. 

H.R. 3126: Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. McNuLTY, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. Hoch- 
BRUECKNER, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. FAZIO, 
Mr. WaLsH, Mr. Gorpon, Mrs. SAIKI, Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia, and Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. 

H.R, 3154: Mr. McCLoskEY, Mr. YATES, 
Mr. Porter, Mr. Lewis of California, and 
Mr. Hayes of Illinois. 

H.R. 3172: Mr. PoSHARD. 

H. R. 3182: Mr. Markey, Mr. Fiss, and Mr. 
HATCHER. 

H.R. 3252: Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. 
FusTER, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. RICHARDSON, and 
Mr. BATES. 

H.R. 3267: Mr. Jones of Georgia and Mr. 
RHODES. 

H.R. 3349: Mr. THomas of Wyoming and 
Mr. MILLER of California. 

H.R. 3389: Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. MAZZOLI, 
and Mr. KOLBE. 

H. R. 3415: Mr. FISH. 

H.R. 3419: Mr. Ray. 

H.R. 3445: Mr. HYDE. 

H.R. 3485: Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 3517: Mr. Bosco and Mr. Frost. 

H.R. 3520: Mr. WISE. 

H.R. 3533: Mrs. Martin of Illinois, Mr. 
KANJORSKI, Mr. Fazio, Mr. Lewis of Califor- 
nia, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. Younc of Alaska, Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH, Ms, KAPTUR, and Mr. Bosco. 

H.R. 3574: Mr. STANGELAND 

H.R. 3605: Mr. Bosco. 

H.R. 3622: Mr. JAMES. 

H.R. 3623: Mr. JAMES. 

H.R. 3625: Mr. LENT, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. 
Scuever, Mr. RaNaEL, Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. 
KasrcH, Mr. ANNUNZIOo, Mr. BLaz, Mr. 
Bosco, Mr. BoucHer, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. HANSEN, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. 
Tatton, Mr. Bares, Mr. McDape, Mr. 
Mrazex, Mr. Lirprnski, Mr. Matsui, Mr. 
Geren, Mr. Tuomas of Wyoming, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. GALLO, 
Mr. MAcHTLEY, Mr. Moopy, Mr. Fuster, Mr. 
Jounson of South Dakota, Mr. GRADISON, 
Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. McDermott, Mr. Carper, 
Ms. ScHNEIDER, Mr. TAUKE, and Mr. FASCELL. 

H.R. 3643: Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
Mr. WaLsH, and Mr. Hancock. 

H.R. 3672: Mr. CHAPMAN. 

H.R. 3705: Mr. BRENNAN. 

H.R. 3713: Mr. Evans. 

H.R. 3716: Mrs. LLorp and Mr. BUSTA- 
MANTE. 

H.R. 3732: Mr. Pickett, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 
GALLO, Mr. KaNJoRsKI, Mr. Dyson, Mr. 
BLAz, Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado, and Mr. 
COLEMAN of Texas. 

H.R. 3734: Mr. GUARINI, Mr. TRAFICANT, 
Mr. Payne of New Jersey, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
Rog, Mr. FocLriETTA, Mrs. Collins. Mr. 
Courter, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
THOMAS A. LUKEN, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. Cos- 
TELLO, Mr. SmitH of Vermont, Mr. DWYER of 
New Jersey, Mr. KOLTER, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. Towns, and Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 3735: Mr. PANETTA and Mr. PALLONE. 

H.R. 3819: Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. TORRI- 
CELLI, Mr. Harris, Mr. FoGLIETTA, Mrs. UN- 
SOELD, and Mr. BATES. 

H.R. 3824: Mr. SKELTON. 
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H.R. 3835: Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
WiLSON, Mr. OBERSTAR, and Mr. EMERSON. 

H.R. 3850: Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. 
GONZALEZ, Mr. FAUNTROY, and Ms. PELOSI. 

H.R. 3852: Mr. LriPINSKI, Mr. BOEHLERT, 
and Mr. KENNEDY. 

H.R. 3855: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 3856: Mr. ENGEL, Mr. KENNEDY, and 
Mr. OBEY. 

H.R. 3857: Mr. Jones of Georgia. 

H.R. 3858: Mr. Frost, Mr. SHavs, Mr. 
CoNnrr, and Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

H.R. 3859: Mr. Roz, Mr. WELDON, and Mr. 
Fazio. 

H.R. 3860: Mr. Payne of New Jersey, Mr. 
PosHARD, Mr. SMITH of Vermont, Mr. GUN- 
DERSON, Mr. FauNTROY, Mr. DE Loco, and 
Ms. PELOSI. 

H.R. 3869: Mr. ECKART. 

H.R. 3880; Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. PRICE, Ms. 
SCHNEIDER, Mr. FLIPPO, and Mr. GORDON. 

H.R. 3901: Mr. Rog, Mr. JoNTZ, and Mr. 
THOMAS A, LUKEN. 

H.R. 3911: Mr. Harris, Mr. Gorpon, Mr. 
DWYER of New Jersey, Mr. FauNTROY, Mr. 
Towns, and Mr. Smrru of Florida. 

H.R. 3917: Mr. GREEN. 

H.R. 3949: Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 3957: Mr. RAHALL. 

H.R. 3971: Mr. McGratH and Mr. 


SCHEUER. 

H.R. 3992: Mr. NacLE, Mr. Fuster, Mr. 
SANGMEISTER, Mr. GORDON, Ms. Oakar, Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. HERTEL, 
Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. FRANK, and Mr. McMir- 
LEN of Maryland. 

H.R. 3997: Mr. OLIN, Mr. ScHUETTE, Mr. 
HERGER, Mr. JoNTZ, Mr. STALLINGS, and Mr. 
'TALLON. 

H.R. 4002: Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 

H.R. 4025: Mr. Parris, Mr. STANGELAND, 
Mr. Hunter, Mr, Rose, Mr, TAUKE, Mr. Con- 
YERS, Mr. STUDDS, and Mr. SABO. 

H.R. 4026: Mr. HEFNER, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, and Mrs. LLOYD. 

H.R. 4059: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. ANNUNZIO, 
Mr. BARNARD, Mr. CARPER, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. FoGLIETTA, Mr. Fuster, Mr. 
HUBBARD, Mr. JoNTZ, Mr. KANJORSKI, Ms. 
Kaptur, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. LEHMAN of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. McDermott, Mr. 
Mrume, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. 
Neat of North Carolina, Mr. NEAL of Massa- 
chusetts, Ms. OaKanR, Mr. Owens of New 
York, Mrs. ParTERSON, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
PENNY, Mr. PRICE, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
STARK, and Mr. VENTO. 

H.R. 4075: Mr. SwiTH of Vermont, Mr. 
Fazro, and Mr. PRICE. 

H.R. 4083: Mr. Penny and Mr. WALSH, 

H. J. Res. 180: Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, 
Mr. FusTER, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mrs. BENTLEY, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Rosert F. SMITH, Mr. 
McCoLLuM, Mr. FLIPPO, Mr. LEHMAN of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. LiPINSKI, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. 
WYDEN, Mr. SABO, Mr. Courter, Mr. SMITH 
of New Hampshire, Mr. SKEEN, Ms. OAKAR, 
Mr. McEwen, Mr. RoBERTS, Mr. HurTo, Mr. 
JoNES of North Carolina, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. SAVAGE, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. SLAT- 
TERY, Mr. McNur.TY, Mr. VANDER JAGT, and 
Mr. QUILLEN. 

H. J. Res. 226: Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH, Mr. 
Carrer, Mr. LAFalck. Ms. PELosi, and Mr. 
Nowak. 

H.J. Res. 240: Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. KANJOR- 
SKI, Mr. MazzoLi, Mr. Minera, Mr. SISISKY, 
and Mr. WALSH. 

H.J. Res. 294: Mr. PORTER. 

H.J. Res. 398: Mr. MARKEY, Mr. FISH, and 
Mr. HATCHER. 

H. J. Res. 427: Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BoNIOR, 
Mrs. Boxer, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. DIXON, 
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Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. ERDREICH, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Frost, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. Harris, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. HucHES, Mr. JOHN- 
STON Of Florida, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
sino, Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. LIPIN- 
SKI, Mrs. Ltoyp, Mr. McHucH, Mr. MINETA, 
Mr. MOORHEAD, Mrs. Morea, Mr. PANETTA, 
Mr. Price, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. 
Sago. Mr. Savace, Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. 
Smit of Iowa, Mr. TAUZIN, Mr. TORRICELLI, 
Mr. WALGREN, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. YATRON, and 
Mr. FISH. . 


H. J. Res. 439: Mr. CLARKE, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. 
Yatron, Mr. RITTER, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, and 
Mr. FROST. 

H.J. Res. 455: Mr. ENGEL, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. OsEv, Mr. RoWLAND of Connecticut, Mr. 
WEBER, and Mr. STOKES. 

H.J. Res. 456: Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, 
Mr. ENGEL, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. OBEY. 

H. J. Res. 462: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. BoEH- 
LERT, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. Lantos, Mr. 
Wueat, and Mr. DYMALLY. 

H.J. Res. 475: Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Henry, Mr. Conyers, Mr. BuiLEY, Mr. 
LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. RavENEL Mr, 
Manton, Mr. Paxon, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mr. Fuster, Mr. SANGMEISTER, Mr. 
RovBAL, Mr. Moopy, Mr. DrLLUMS, Mr. 
Stark, Mr. Focirerra, Mr. Owens of New 
York, Mr. RoE, Mr. WoLr, Mr. Hoch- 
BRUECKNER, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. 
FascELL, Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia, Mr. 
Gorpon, Mr. CRockETT, Mrs. SAIKI, Mr. 
BATES, Mr. McCLoskEYy, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, Ms, PELOSI, Mr. Cann, Mr. WYDEN, 
Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. KILDEE, 
Mr. HucHES, Mr. Spence, Mr. Jontz, Mr. 
McNutty, Mr. Espy, Mr. Owens of Utah, 
Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. Mazzorr, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. 
Hiter, Mr. DovucL4s, Mr. BOoEHLERT, Mr. 
MiLLER of California, Mr. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. Evans, Mr. CARPER, 
Mr. Frost, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. LiPINSKI, Mr. 
FauNTROY, Mr. THOMAS A. LUKEN, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. GALLO, Mr. DARDEN, 
Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. WELDON, 
Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. CONTE, Mr. LIVINGSTON, 
and Mr. DEWINE. 

H.J. Res. 479: Mr, FRANK, Mr. NEAL of 
Massachusetts, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. McNutry, 
Mr. Frost, Mr. Dyson, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
HUBBARD, Mr. ENGEL, Mr, BLILEY, Mr. TORRI- 
CELLI, Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. MARTIN of New 
York, Mr. WypEN, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
Snaxs, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. NAGLE, Mr. WEISS, 
Mr. Bares, Mr. EckKaART, Mr. Swirr, Mr. 
McCrLoskEYy, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
MURTHA, Mr. Smit of Florida, Mr. MOAK- 
LEY, Mr. MiILLER of California, and Mr. 
BUECHNER. 

H.J. Res. 480: Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Carr, 
Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. Conyers, Mr. CROCKETT, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. Dixon, Mr. 
DYvMALLY, Mr. Espy, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. 
FauNTROY, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. FoGLIETTA, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. Frank, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. 
THOMAS A. LUKEN, Mr. Marsur, Mr. McMir- 
LEN of Maryland, Mr. MruME, Mr. OwENs of 
New York, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
ROBINSON, Mr. Savace, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. 
SrokEs, Mr. TALLON, Mr. Towns, Mr. WASH- 
INGTON, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. NacLE, Mr. CLAY, 
Ms. Lonc, Mr. JoNTZ, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 
KiLDEE, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. Payne of 
New Jersey. 

H. Con. Res. 87: Mr. KOSTMAYER. 

H. Con. Res. 138: Mr. COURTER and Mr. 
HOAGLAND. 
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H. Con. Res. 200: Mr. Rien and Mr. H. Con. Res. 267: Mr. SMITH of New APPLEGATE, Mr. Hype, Mr. Frost, Mr. Ray, 
CROCKETT. Hampshire, Mr. RHODES, Mr. RowLaAND of Mr. Comssst, Mr. Duncan, Mr. PORTER, Ms. 
H. Con. Res. 260: Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Georgia, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Dornan of Lone, Mr. Braz, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. GORDON, 
H. Con. Res. 261; Mr. Hype, Mr. Hancock, California, Mr. KasicH, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Mr. Smits of Texas, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. 
Mr. DeLay, Mr. Burton of Indiana, Mr.  FriELDps, Mr. Hancock, Mr. NrELSON of Utah, ^ LAGOMARSINO, and Mr. GALLEGLY. 
OxzLEY, and Mr. Nretson of Utah. Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. DoNarp E. LUKENS, Mr. H. Con. Res. 268: Mr. SoLomon. 
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SENATE—Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 23, 1990) 


The Senate met at 10:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Honorable 
CHARLES S. Ross, a Senator from the 
State of Virginia. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

For promotion cometh neither from 
the east, nor from the west, nor from 
the south. But God is the judge: he put- 
teth down one, and setteth up an- 
other.—Psalm 75:6, 7. 

+ ++ For there is no power but of 
God: the powers that be are ordained 
of God.—Romans 13:1. 

Almighty God, omnipotent, omni- 
cient, and omnipresent, at this incredi- 
ble moment of history help us to com- 
prehend what is really happening. In 
China, Eastern Europe, Central Amer- 
ica, and the Soviet Union people are 
laying down their lives in their de- 
mands for freedom—a freedom which 
we have enjoyed for 200 years and now 
tend to take for granted. Awaken us to 
the awful contradiction that while 
many put their convictions on the line 
at great risk, many in America, where 
freedom is understood as our birth- 
right, are avoiding risk, covering their 
bets, so to speak, unwilling to take a 
stand against popular trends, however 
destructive, turning freedom into 
moral anarchy. Revive us, Lord, to the 
high ground of responsibility, the in- 
dispensable corollary of freedom. In 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. BYRD]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 27, 1990. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable CHARLES S. 
Ross, a Senator from the State of Virginia, 
to perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. ROBB thereupon assumed the 

chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the standing order the 
majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
RN of the proceedings be approved to 

ate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this 
morning following the time for the 
two leaders, there will be a period for 
morning business until 11 a.m., with 
Senators permitted to speak therein 
for up to 5 minutes each. At 11 a.m. 
the Senate will resume consideration 
of S. 1430, the national and communi- 
ty service bill. 

Today, from 12:30 to 2:15 p.m., the 
Senate will stand in recess for the 
party conferences. When the Senate 
reconvenes at 2:15 p.m., there will be 2 
hours for debate on the motion to 
invoke cloture on the motion to pro- 
ceed to Senate Joint Resolution 212, 
the Armenian genocide resolution, 
with a vote occurring on that motion 
at 4:15 p.m. 

Following that vote the Senate will 
return to the consideration of the na- 
tional and community service bill. 
Rollcall votes are likely today with re- 
spect to that bill. 


RESERVATION OF LEADERS' 
TIME 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my leader time 
and I reserve all of the leader time of 
the distinguished Republican leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, all time of 
the leaders is reserved. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order there 
will now be a period for the transac- 
tion of morning business not to extend 
beyond the hour of 11 a.m., with Sena- 
tors permitted to speak therein for not 
to exceed 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER]. 


THE NICARAGUAN ELECTION 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, it is 
my pleasure to report to the Senate on 
& trip to Nicaragua I made this past 
weekend as a member of President 
Carter's observer team. 

This was a very inspirational experi- 
ence for me. In fact, an old man voting 
in Nicaragua told me that he was 
voting because all his life he had never 
had a chance to vote in what he con- 
sidered a fair and a free election, and 
he was 80-some years old and wanted 
to do it once before he died. That was 
the attitude in Nicaragua this week- 
end. I was privileged to be one of 40 of- 
ficial observers of the Nicaraguan elec- 
tion. We had Carter identification tags 
and could go into any polling place, 
participate in the counting, and so 
forth. There were over 1,000 other ob- 
servers, but the presence of former 
President Jimmy Carter, I think, had 
a great impact on the fairness of this 
election. 

I would say, as a Republican on the 
floor of this Senate, that our country 
owes President Carter a debt of grati- 
tude for organizing his election observ- 
er team and being a moral force there. 
During the week before the election, 
25 election officials were arrested by 
the Sandinista government or de- 
tained or harassed, and it was Presi- 
dent Carter's moral force and ability 
to speak to the media that forced 
those people to be released. So, I think 
that former President Carter deserves 
a tip of the hat for organizing and 
standing for a fair and free election in 
Nicaragua. He was very instrumental 
in protecting the electoral process— 
and I say that as a Republican, as one 
who at certain times in the past may 
have been critical of some of his poli- 
cies. He truly demonstrated great lead- 
ership in this operation. Without 
Jimmy Carter the election might not 
have been perceived to be fair and 
free, and probably it would not have 
been as fair and free as it was. 

Mr. President, my trip was spon- 
sored, as I mentioned, by the Presi- 
dent Carter group known as the Coun- 
cil of Freely Elected Heads of Govern- 
ment, Nicaraguan Election Observa- 
tion Group. We flew to Nicaragua 
Friday afternoon, and in this group 
were 12 Members of Congress, 12 
former heads of state from Latin 
America, or other leaders, and 12 
other distinguished Americans. 

On Saturday morning, at 6:30 a.m., I 
was privileged to take a 2-mile run 
with former President Carter and had 
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a chance to discuss our mission to try 
to force a free election. Of course, he 
had been there on several previous 
visits regarding the registration and 
all the other activities that led up to 
the election. Saturday at noon we de- 
ployed to different regions, My group 
went to Matagalpa, a rural state, 
where there has been a lot of Contra 
activity. Our team, the team I was 
with, consisted of former Gov. Bruce 
Babbitt, of Arizona; the former Presi- 
dent of Costa Rica, Daniel Oduber 
Quiros; New York businessman John 
Whitehead, a former Under Secretary 
of State; distinguished election expert 
and myself. We traveled in a four- 
wheel vehicle to Matagalpa where we 
prepared to observe the elections. 

On election morning Sunday, Febru- 
ary 25, we arose at 5 a.m. so we could 
arrive unannounced at a polling place 
as it opened. We chose a village polling 
place for our first shift. Amazement 
was next—nearly 150 voters were lined 
up in the rain at 6 a.m. waiting to vote. 
We interviewed some of them. Some 
had arrived at 3 a.m. Officials were 
opening the ballot boxes getting pre- 
pared and they were really proud of 
what they were doing. There were op- 
position party representatives, the 
UNO Party, and Sandinista party offi- 
cials also were there observing the 
process. 

Everyone seemed very determined to 
vote and the determination showed on 
their faces. They thirsted for a chance 
to vote in a free election, and, as a 
Senator who lives in the world of 
votes, quorum calls, and elections, I 
was absolutely amazed at this thirst- 
ing of people to vote in a fair and free 
election. Their determination made 
me a little worried about our own 50- 
percent turnout in Presidential elec- 
tions because, before the day was over, 
80 percent of the eligible voters had 
voted and not all of the statistics were 
yet in. 

Next we drove to a remote polling 
place in the country. Coming from 
South Dakota, I asked to see a real 
rural precinct. We did this at my in- 
sistence. We took the four-wheeler 
and drove for nearly an hour and a 
half to an agricultural area in the 
mountains, It is all agricultural land 
around Matagalpa, but it is very 
mountainous. We came to a polling 
place that we had to walk to because 
the roads were not really roads. They 
were just rough cuts. Everyone else 
had gotten there by walking or riding 
horses. No motorized vehicles, no 
motor bikes. There were 150 people 
standing in line slowly voting. This 
was about 11 o'clock in the morning. 

I say this because I think history 
was being made. I consider what hap- 
pened in Nicaragua this past weekend 
to be as significant for Central Amer- 
ica as the Berlin Wall coming down 
has been to the Eastern European 
region. 
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But there were 150 people standing 
in line in this rural precinct; horses 
tied to a fenceposts by people who had 
ridden there; not a motorized vehicle 
in sight. They were voting for Presi- 
dent of their country and for members 
of their National Assembly and munic- 
ipal officials, in what they perceived to 
be the first fair and open election ever 
held in Nicaragua, or at least in the 
memory of anyone living. Indeed, ac- 
cording to election experts, it was the 
only fair, free election ever held in 
that country. 

We were in Contra country, guerrilla 
territory. We were told it was some- 
what dangerous, but it was broad day- 
lght and we doubted the Contras 
would do anything at this point. So we 
traveled through this rugged terrain 
to see that polling place in the midst 
of a pasture in an old schoolhouse 
building. We saw those volunteers 
going through the line. Some of the 
people arrived at the polling place at 2 
or 3 in the morning because they just 
somehow did not believe that the elec- 
tion would occur, or they thought 
there would be long lines. 

Everybody there, as I said, had ar- 
rived on foot or horseback. Some 
people had walked 5 to 10 miles to 
vote. Mothers carried their babies. 
People brought food anticipating an 
all-day wait. My heart went out to 
these poor people who wanted the pre- 
cious right to vote. 

Later in the day, we continued to 
visit other precincts unannounced. At 
the end of the day, we visited a pre- 
cinct further up the mountains where 
it was quite cool and again the voters 
were lined up. The 6 o'clock closing 
time was extended for people who 
were in the line, so they got to vote. 

Then there was the ceremony of 
counting the votes. This particular 
precinct only had one light. The votes 
were counted by flashlight. There was 
a system for double-checking. All the 
unused ballots were counted. This was 
the first time these people had ever 
engaged in an election. There were en- 
velopes for the unused ballots. Then 
they were sealed, and the envelopes 
were signed by the observers from 
each side in a ceremony. 

We checked to be sure there were 
opposition party observers at each 
place. We asked about incidents 
throughout the day. We had reports in 
our area in the afternoon of a short- 
age of ballots. We went to those pre- 
cincts. It was usually an administrative 
mixup. 

I went to Nicaragua skeptically 
thinking the Sandinistas were going to 
rig the election. But I think the pres- 
ence of Jimmy Carter and his group 
did the preliminary work so well that 
this did not occur. I was emotionally 
moved, in my jaded state, by what I 
saw there. It surprised me. 

Now there were reports from the 
UNO people. Mrs. Chamorro's party 
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kept bringing up reports of people 
being intimidated and detained, and 
indeed they were true. There was 
almost no advertising for Mrs, Cha- 
morro in the countryside. In the city 
the advertising was all of Daniel 
Ortega and the state-owned media was 
all Daniel Ortega. 

I do not know how people knew Mrs. 
Chamorro was running, except she 
had rallies around the country and 
perhaps used radio broadcasts. But it 
was amazing to me that she won the 
election. If you had been down there 
before, you would not have seen any 
presence of her on the street or on 
signs and posters and so forth. 

There was a real message here in 
that people felt strongly enough about 
voting that they walked to those polls 
and they exercised their right to vote. 

I would also say this about Daniel 
Ortega, of whom I have been a great 
critic, and I have voted for Contra aid. 
I thought his concession speech was 
excellent. If he goes through with 
giving up the Ministry of Defense and 
the Ministry of Interior, there will be 
a smooth transition. 

Mrs. Chamorro is supposed to be in- 
augurated in April. Some people are 
suspicious that the Sandinistas will try 
to keep Humberto Ortega as Minister 
of Defense and keep Tomas Borge as 
Minister of Interior and let all the eco- 
nomic problems fall on Mrs. Chamor- 
ro's shoulders. But, from the looks of 
it, Daniel Ortega is very wisely behav- 
ing in a very responsible way. He has 
congratulated Mrs. Chamorro. 

It is amazing when you think about 
it. The nine cosmandantes have stayed 
together for 10 years without being as- 
sassinated or quitting or going off to 
do something else. But, Ortega said 
they had given the best leadership 
they could to the country, had obvi- 
ously lost the election and they were 
turning the power over. And for him 
to say that that is as significant as the 
Berlin Wall coming down in terms of 
that region. 

President Carter influenced Ortega's 
speech. At 2 a.m. he went to see 
Ortega. He also talked to our Secre- 
tary of State on the phone; woke him 
up at 4 in the morning and coordinat- 
ed the statements of all three, also 
Mrs. Chamorro's. He talked to her and 
told her not to overstate her claim too 
much, The presence of Jimmy Carter 
there was just absolutely essential. 
The ingredient he brought to the 
statements after the election were im- 
portant. I know that there are a lot of 
problems ahead for Nicaragua; the 
enormous economic problems that 
exist there must now be faced. 

In any event, we concluded our visit 
to various polling sites, reported and 
demanded corrections when we saw ir- 
regularities, and finally returned to 
Managua. 
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On Monday we flew back to Wash- 
ington, DC, and back to work; regular 
work, that is. So, thus ends my tale to 
the Senate of this trip. I shall never 
forget, even if I live to be 100, the 
looks on the faces of those determined 
peasants, who stood in the rain, the 
broiling Sun later in the day, and the 
mountains in the chilly darkness to 
vote. I shall never take our rights and 
privileges in our great country for 
granted again. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The absence of a quorum has 
been suggested. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, are we 
still in morning business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 


PRESIDENT REAGAN AND THE 
NICARAGUAN ELECTION 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I rise 
this morning to bring my congratula- 
tions to President Reagan. The events 
in Nicaragua have been variously char- 
acterized by people of varying persua- 
sions. The majority leader said yester- 
day that it was a triumph of the peace 
process. And I would say that, while 
recognizing this, there would have 
been no peace process had there not 
been a willingness to confront that 
Communist government and to sustain 
that effort all during the decade that 
preceded the election. 

The events of the world this year 
have been extraordinary, by anybody’s 
measure. I reckon that the last 12 
months have been the most spontane- 
ous year in history. As I look back on 
the achievements of President 
Reagan, I recall that it was he who 
characterized the Soviet Union as the 
Evil Empire. It was he who forecast 
the decline and collapse of the Soviet 
empire, in a speech in London, early in 
the last decade. I believe it was 1982. 

It was he who had the courage to 
push forward the deployment of the 
INF, the Pershing II missile. It was he 
who had the courage to call attention 
to the strategic imbalance between 
ourselves and the Soviet Union. It was 
he who brought along SDI. It was he 
who sustained the pressure on the 
Soviet Union until, recognizing that 
change was at hand, he embraced and 
made possible some of the things 
which we now welcome as the events 
of the last several months—the 
changes in Eastern Europe, the 
change now in our own hemisphere. 
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So, while many of the liberal media 
would be quite comfortable in saying, 
as I have noticed Mr. William Sloane 
Coffin, who is not the liberal media 
but certainly of the liberal persuasion, 
this morning said, the Sandinistas 
would have never lost, and that theirs 
was a most promising revolution had it 
not been for the presence of the 
United States in that election. 

I would say to Mr. Coffin, and those 
who are of the same persuasion, that 
the Nicaraguan people spoke at the 
first opportunity they had to speak. 
And when they spoke they rejected 
communism, as have people all over 
the world, every single time they were 
given the opportunity. 

So, when President Reagan recog- 
nized what was taking place down 
there and confronted the Sandinista 
government with American purpose, 
and with the Contras, and with the 
sometimes cooperation of the Con- 
gress, it was an act that brought into 
place that which culminated in the 
election, freely participated in by the 
people of Nicaragua. To the great and 
welcome consequence of that vote, the 
Nicaraguan people spoke. Their choice 
was not to live a life of tyranny. Their 
choice was for the promise of democ- 
racy. 

They now have it. It is incumbent 
upon the United States to give them 
the support they need in a very trou- 
bled country to move and progress, as 
other peoples in this hemisphere have 
been able to move and progress, 
toward democracy. 

Surely the people of El Salvador 
would welcome it because it means, 
one would hope, a much lessened con- 
tribution to the FMLN by the Sandi- 
nista government. Surely the people of 
the region are now welcoming the 
dawn of democracy in yet another 
country down there. 

Mr. President, that concludes my re- 
marks. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE WILL FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, we are 
the most fortunate of American gen- 
erations. We are the Americans who 
have lived to see the values of our rev- 
olution reaffirmed in some of the 
bleakest, most oppressed societies on 
Earth. As recent events in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union have so 
vividly demonstrated, the aspirations 
of any nation cannot be overlooked, 
dismissed or resisted. The will for free- 
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dom is eternal. Eventually, the people 
will have their say. 

On February 25, the people of Nica- 
ragua had their say. 

On that day, Nicaraguans made 
clear to the world that they would not 
relinquish the promise of the 1979 rev- 
olution. The betrayal of their aspira- 
tions, the theft of their revolution, 
created the conditions that so cruelly 
affected Nicaraguans for 11 years. Vio- 
lence and misery were daily reminders 
of their betrayal. 

But last Sunday, Mr. President, 
Nicaragua reaffirmed the hopeful 
creed of the great American writer, 
William Faulkner: “man will not 
merely endure: he will prevail.” In 
their determination that Nicaragua 
should take its rightful place within 
the community of free nations, Violeta 
Chamorro, UNO, and the courageous 
people of Nicaragua have prevailed 
against extreme hardships and formi- 
dable disadvantages. As a free man, I 
welcome Nicaragua to the free world. 
As a legatee of an enduring democratic 
revolution, I rejoice in the ultimate 
success of Nicaragua's revolution. 

Mr. President, I also commend the 
decision of the Government of Nicara- 
gua to accept the verdict of the 
people. I pray their decision is an indi- 
cation that the Sandinistas will accept 
Violeta Chamorro’s pledge to seek na- 
tional reconciliation between all par- 
ties to the Nicaraguan tragedy of the 
last decade. I know this good, gener- 
ous, and intrepid woman is sincere in 
her determination to heal the wounds 
and alleviate the suffering of Nicara- 
guan society. I urge President Ortega 
to cooperate with her in the great task 
of reconciliation and reconstruction. 

I urge Sandinista activists to adapt 
to democratic modes of behavior. The 
popular will is decided. Violence is no 
longer an acceptable form of political 
expression. And those Nicaraguans 
who are not happy with the result 
may appeal the decision in the next 
election. President Ortega can best 
serve his country by impressing upon 
his supporters the importance of abid- 
ing by democratic rules. 

He can also impress upon his fellow 
Sandinistas that the huge and costly 
Nicaraguan Army, constituted only to 
serve the interests of the FSLN and 
not the nation, must be vastly reduced 
and depoliticized. Likewise, the Interi- 
or Ministry will have to make do with- 
out the services of Tomas Borge's goon 
squads. Separating political parties 
from the instruments of state security 
is essential to the success of Nicara- 
gua's democratic experiment. 

With this election come great oppor- 
tunities. They are the opportunities 
that always accompany freedom—op- 
portunities for peace, prosperity, and 
justice. Free a people from oppression, 
give them control of their lives and 
you free their hearts, their imagina- 
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tion, their creativity. In the exercise of 
their God-given rights, people will 
struggle to conquer natural obstacles, 
overcome accidents of geography and 
birth, feed the hungry, heal the sick, 
live in peace and prosperity. 

The United States has sought the 
success of liberty in Nicaragua 
through very difficult times and often 
at the expense of a national consen- 
sus. We should now assure Mrs. Cha- 
morro of our generous assistance as 
the process of social and economic re- 
construction begins in Nicaragua. It 
will not be an easy process, but Nicara- 
guans have demonstrated with this 
election how formidable a force for re- 
construction they are. They risked 
their welfare for an opportunity to ad- 
vance their society. Let America keep 
faith with them. 

Mr. President, let me again stress my 
admiration for the courage of all those 
Nicaraguans involved in moving their 
nation so dramatically forward. But 
let me also remind the Senate of the 
courage of the armed Nicaraguan re- 
sistance who contributed so impor- 
tantly to this glorious moment's arriv- 
al. If the people’s verdict is heeded, 
and I believe it will be heeded, Mr. 
President, their long and noble strug- 
gle will have succeeded. 

We should also take pride in two 
American Presidents and their admin- 
istrations who, with others, helped to 
keep the flame of liberty from being 
extinguished in Nicaragua. It was a 
moment in our history of which we 
can rightfully be proud. Once again, 
America helped another people to take 
up the example we have always pro- 
vided the world: the example of a just 
government derived from the consent 
of the governed. And it is America’s 
honor to now have the company of 
Mrs. Chamorro and her brave country- 
men as we support the further 
progress of freedom in the world. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DERRIKE COPE—WINNER OF 
THE 1990 DAYTONA 500 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, February 18, 1990, the stock 
car racing world focused its attention 
on the Pacific Northwest as a 31-year- 
old from Spanaway, WA, Derrike 
Cope, won the Daytona 500. He scored 
an exciting, if improbable, victory at 
one of racing’s premier events with a 
combination of skill, durability and a 
little bit of timely luck. 
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Cope ran with the leaders through- 
out the race, but like the rest of the 
field, trailed Dale Earnhardt by an in- 
creasing margin as the race proceeded. 
With only a few laps to go, officials 
raised the yellow caution flag. The 
field bunched behind the pace car, 
eliminating the 30-second gap between 
the leaders. 

Cope kept running while Earnhardt 
stopped for fresh tires and a shot of 
gasoline. When the green flag came 
out moments later, Earnhardt effort- 
lessly passed Cope and another driver 
to regain the lead. 

On the final lap, Earnhardt’s car 
suddenly blew its right rear tire. Cope 
swerved his Chevrolet Lumina past 
the rapidly decelerating Earnhardt, 
and sped to the checkered flag. 

The sweet trip to victory lane 
capped Cope’s first NASCAR Winston 
Cup victory. The rewards of a fine per- 
formance awaited his arrival as Cope 
asked for directions on how to get to 
the unfamiliar territory. 

Derrike Cope is a relative newcomer 
to stock car racing. His first love was 
baseball, which he played at Bethel 
High School in Spanaway and Fort 
Steilacoom Community College—now 
known as Pierce College—in Tacoma, 
WA. An injury forced him from that 
sport while playing for Whitman Col- 
lege in Walla Walla, WA, in 1979. His 
father, Don, and his late mother, De- 
lores, encouraged him to take up stock 
car racing to fill the void. 

Derrike Cope’s exciting win at Day- 
tona is a great victory, not only for 
himself, but also for the State of 
Washington and for stock car racing in 
the Pacific Northwest. I extend my 
heartiest congratulations to him, his 
pit crew and his sponsors on a tremen- 
dous race. 


FRANK KEPPEL—OUTSTANDING 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, early 
last week, Frank Keppel, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest educators, died after a 
long illness. Mr. Keppel was appointed 
Commissioner of Education in 1962 by 
President Kennedy and held that posi- 
tion until 1966. During his tenure, the 
Federal Government launched the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963, the El- 
ementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, and the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. A quarter century later, 
these landmark measures remain the 
centerpiece of the Federal commit- 
ment to education and are an enduring 
monument to the vision of Frank 
Keppel. 

After graduating Phi Beta Kappa 
from Harvard, Frank went to the 
American Academy in Rome to study 
sculpture. Sculpture’s loss was educa- 
tion’s gain when he returned to Har- 
vard as an assistant dean. In 1948, at 
the age of 32, he was appointed dean 
of Harvard's prestigious Graduate 
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School of Education. Under his leader- 
ship, the school undertook pathbreak- 
ing work on team teaching and pro- 
grammed learning. He also designed 
the Master of Arts in Teaching Pro- 
gram, in an effort to improve the qual- 
ity of school teachers. 

In 1962, President Kennedy, with 
education as one of the priorities of 
his New Frontier, named Frank 
Keppel as U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and he continued to serve with 
great distinction in the early years of 
the Johnson administration. 

At that time, the Federal Govern- 
ment was attempting to devise an ap- 
propriate Federal role in elementary 
and secondary education. But the 
debate was stuck on three questions: 
Whether Federal aid should go to pa- 
rochial schools, whether it should go 
to segregated schools, and whether it 
would mean Federal control of local 
schools. 

Frank Keppel spent long hours 
working out a compromise on these 
complex and controversial issues—he 
did an outstanding job. The agreement 
he hammered out was so complete and 
so convincing that Congress enacted 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 less than 90 days after 
it was proposed. Later that year, Con- 
gress also enacted the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, which established the 
principle of need-based aid to stu- 
dents—grants, loans, and work study 
jobs—that have been the heart of Fed- 
eral aid to college students ever since. 
Neither of these initiatives would have 
been possible without Frank Keppel’s 
tireless work and skillful compromises. 

After he left the Commissioner's 
post, Mr. Keppel returned to Massa- 
chusetts and remained an active and 
important participant in education 
policy matters. He last testified before 
the Senate Labor Committee in Octo- 
ber 1987, discussing the impending 
teacher shortage and what we should 
do to alleviate it. He worked closely 
with many of us on the expansion of 
the National Assessment of Education- 
al Progress [NAEP] that Congress ap- 
proved in 1988. His advice was valuable 
and made its mark on both areas. 

Frank Keppel's commitment to edu- 
cation was broad and deep. In addition 
to his efforts in American education 
policy, he advised many developing 
countries about education, worked on 
education issues for the World Bank, 
and lent his skills to the worldwide 
effort to prevent the deterioration of 
libraries. He was also committed to the 
performing arts and he advised the 
Lincoln Center about its program for 
the arts in education. 

Frank Keppel brought dedication 
and wisdom to everything he did. Mil- 
lions of disadvantaged schoolchildren 
have received a better education be- 
cause of his efforts, and millions more 
will do so in the years ahead. Every 
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day in schools and colleges across 
America, a new chapter is being writ- 
ten in the enduring legacy of Frank 
Keppel and his legendary commitment 
to excellent education. 

I extend my deepest sympathies to 
his wife Deedie and his daughters 
Edith Drury and Susan Keller. The 
country has lost a true giant in educa- 
tion, and many of us in Congress have 
lost one of our most respected friends. 


FRANK KEPPEL, A VOICE FOR 
REFORM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it was with 
deep sorrow that I learned of the 
death of Francis Keppel, the former 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
Frank Keppel was truly a man who 
left an indelible mark upon education- 
al policy. It is rarely the case that one 
person makes a large contribution 
through both his work and his vision. 
Frank Keppel was such a person. He 
proposed ideas that were far ahead of 
their time. He stood squarely above 
the fray in matters of innovation and 
reform. And he worked diligently to 
see that vision become a reality. 

His stewardship as dean of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education 
between 1940 and 1962 made that 
school the teacher training institution 
by which all other schools set their 
pace. He advanced the role of higher 
education institutions in educational 
reform by strengthening the linkages 
between teacher training programs 
and classroom experience. His imagi- 
nation led to the practice of using 
local elementary and secondary 
schools as laboratories of educational 
improvement and research. 

In 1962 he was called to Washington 
to serve as the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, a post he held until 1966. 
During that time, he played a central 
role in the creation and implementa- 
tion of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 and the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, the first two 
major acts which provide Federal as- 
sistance in education. He was a 
staunch proponent of using education 
as the avenue out of poverty, and di- 
rected the majority of his efforts to 
seeing that children in need received 
targeted educational services. 

He was a welcome witness at hear- 
ings before our Education Subcommit- 
tee, and testified as well on the cre- 
ation of the National Endowment of 
the Humanities, and National Endow- 
ment of the Arts. He also played a 
major role in the creation of the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational 
Progress [NAEP]. It is the NAEP 
study which has given us critical infor- 
mation on educational achievement in 
this country, and which provides a 
data base for comparisons with other 
countries. After his service in Wash- 
ington, he was the chairman of the 
board of the General Learning Corp., 
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and in 1974 became the director of the 
educational policy program of the 
Aspen Institute. 

His prescience and energy in the 
education enterprise continued 
throughout his life. A recent example 
of his foresight was his initiative on 
national goals. Early last year, he 
formed a coalition to determine the vi- 
ability of developing national goals 
and a strategy for meeting those goals. 
His concern for building a world-class 
education—one that would carry this 
Nation forward into the next centu- 
ry—was the impetus behind his initia- 
tive. At the time, the subject of na- 
tional goals was not welcome. Yet 
today, just a few months later, many 
have come to appreciate the impact 
that national goals might have upon 
improving educational quality. 

That was Frank Keppel—interested 
in ideas, and committed to reform, 
pushing us until the end. We will 
sorely miss that voice which champi- 
oned educational equity and educa- 
tional quality. His work, however, will 
live on through the generations of stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrators 
who have had the great fortune to be 
touched by his life and by his efforts. 


FRANCIS KEPPEL 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, the 
death of Francis Keppel last Tuesday 
marks the loss of a great pioneer in 
the area of education. I was personally 
saddened by this loss and extend my 
deepest sympathies to the Keppel 
family. 

Francis Keppel was a tireless advo- 
cate of improved education for all 
Americans. He instituted educational 
reform through his work in academia, 
Government, and the private sector. 

Mr. Keppel began his career in Mas- 
sachusetts at Harvard University, 
where at age 32 he was appointed dean 
of Harvard’s Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. In his 14 years at Harvard, he 
quadrupled enrollment in the Gradu- 
ate School of Education and designed 
a program for teacher training which 
was unequaled at the time. 

In 1962, Francis Keppel was appoint- 
ed by President Kennedy to be U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, a post in 
which he served with distinction and 
vigor. During the Kennedy and John- 
son administrations, Commissioner 
Keppel effectively designed and exe- 
cuted important new programs which 
improved the quality and accessibility 
of public schooling for poor children. 
He used his position to urge vigorous 
enforcement of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 to ensure equal access to public 
education and he created the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. 

From 1966 to 1974, Francis Keppel 
was chairman of the board of the Gen- 
eral Learning Corp., a joint venture 
between the General Electric Corp., 
and Time Inc. During these years he 
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also served as vice chairman of New 
York City’s Board of Higher Educa- 
tion and was an overseer of Harvard, 
where he remained a senior lecturer 
until his death. 

Mr. President, it is striking to me 
that this man not only devoted his life 
to the improvement of education, but 
that he did so in so many different 
ways. Francis Keppel worked to im- 
prove educational opportunities for 
children and graduate students. He ad- 
ministered at Harvard and at New 
York’s public City University. He 
served with distinction at the highest 
levels of Federal and city government, 
academia, and corporate America. 

Francis Keppel’s reach was felt by 
many. His legacy is great. I think we 
can best remember Francis Keppel, 
and honor his service to this country, 
by simply continuing his work. 

The United States is facing critical 
needs in the area of education. We 
have enough rhetoric. Let’s follow the 
example of Francis Keppel and work 
to make a truly first rate education 
the right of all Americans. This goal 
must be a top priority at all levels of 
Government, academia, and business. 

Because of Francis Keppel, the tools 
with which to implement this task are 
in place. It remains up to all of us to 
continue his work. 


TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to inform my colleagues that 
today marks the 1,809th day that 
Terry Anderson has been held in cap- 
tivity in Beirut. 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE JEAN G. 
BISSELL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to mark the passing of a dis- 
tinguished jurist and South Carolini- 
an, Judge Jean Galloway Bissell of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals. Judge Bissell 
was the first female South Carolinian 
to be appointed to a Federal judge- 
ship. In this and many other ways, she 
made great contributions to our State 
and Nation, and I therefore take this 
time to pay her a brief tribute. 

Jean Galloway Bissell was a native 
of Due West, SC, and received her 
bachelor of science degree from the 
University of South Carolina in 1956, 
graduating magna cum laude. Two 
years later, she graduated first in her 
class from the law school at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. Her early 
academic excellence was a harbinger 
of the great success to come. 

Upon completion of law school, she 
joined the law firm of Haynsworth, 
Perry, Bryant, Marion & Townsend, of 
Greenville, SC, where she worked as a 
partner from 1965 until 1971. In 1971, 
she affiliated herself with the Colum- 
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bia, SC, firm of McKay, 
Walker, Townsend & Wilkins. 

With characteristic determination, 
Judge Bissell launched a new career in 
banking and accepted a post as senior 
vice president and general counsel of 
South Carolina National Bank. Then, 
in 1984, she was nominated by Presi- 
dent Reagan to the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals. She was the first woman from 
South Carolina to have been so hon- 
ored. 

It was my pleasure at that time to 
wholeheartedly support her nomina- 
tion to this prestigious court. Her deci- 
sions as a member of the court of ap- 
peals were superbly judicious and 
sound, and she distinguished herself 
with grace and dignity on the bench. 

Our State, Nation and Federal jus- 
tice system, to which she rendered 
great service, have suffered a tremen- 
dous loss in the death of Judge Bissell. 
Though we will miss her sorely, the 
outstanding judicial legacy which she 
leaves behind will serve as a model of 
excellence for generations of upcom- 
ing young attorneys. 

My wife Nancy joins me in extend- 
ing our most sincere condolences to 
Judge Bissells family, including her 
husband, Gregg C. Bissell; her stepson, 
Gregg C. Bissell, Jr.; her stepmother, 
Thelma Galloway; her brother, Robert 
S. Galloway, Jr.; and her sister, Lila G. 
McMillan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following articles regard- 
ing Judge Bissell be printed in full fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Abbeville Press and Banner, Feb. 
14, 19901 
JEAN GALLOWAY BISSELL 

Jean Galloway Bissell died in Washington 
on February 4, 1990 and was buried in Due 
West on Wednesday, February 7 in the Due 
West Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Cemetery. At the age of 53 she had already 
earned considerable fame and distinction. 

Until struck by a terminal cancer a few 
months prior to her death Jean Galloway 
was in a prime position to become one of 
this county’s most famed citizens; for sever- 
al years there had been serious conjecture 
that she would be named to the United 
States Supreme Court. She was recognized 
as a lady with the capacity for such high 
office. 

This native of Due West, the daughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Galloway, 
Sr, attended Erskine College, graduated 
from the University of South Carolina and 
received her law degree from that institu- 
tion at the age of 20. She held several 
highly responsible positions and served, too, 
on the Erskine College Board of Trustees 
and Presidential Search Committee of the 
college. 

It was in 1984 that she was appointed by 
President Ronald Reagan to the U.S, Court 
of Appeals, becoming the first South Caroli- 
na woman to be appointed a federal judge. 
U.S. Senator Strom Thurmond hailed her as 
an “able lawyer and a capable member of 
the federal court on which she served.“ 


Sherrill, 
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She distinguished herself with the fair and 
superb decisions she handed down as judge. 
She rendered our nation outstanding serv- 
ice, and I deeply regret her loss to the feder- 
al court system." 

Judge Jean Galloway Bissell's death is a 
loss to the nation, to South Carolina, to 
Abbeville County and to Due West. Erskine 
College has lost a highly distinguished 
alumna and a true friend, a friend who con- 
tinued to serve until her untimely death. 


JUDGE JEAN G. BISSELL DIES OF CANCER AT 53 
(By Bill Higgins) 

Judge Jean Galloway Bissell of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit 
died of cancer Sunday in Washington, D.C., 
after a distinguished career as a lawyer, 
banking executive and jurist. 

In her post in Washington, the 53-year-old 
judge heard cases involving patents, copy- 
rights, the environment and civil tax ap- 
peals. Congress created the court in 1982 to 
hear appeals from federal courts in the 
Washington area. President Ronald Reagan 
named her to the court in 1984. 

U.S. Sen. Strom Thurmond on Sunday 
called Judge Bissell *an able lawyer." Thur- 
mond also said she was “a capable member 
of the federal court on which she served 
and distinguished herself with the fair and 
superb decisions she handed down as a 
judge. She rendered our nation outstanding 
service, and I deeply regret her loss to the 
federal court system. 

"Mrs. Thurmond and I extend to her hus- 
band and the entire Galloway and Bissell 
families our deepest sympathy." 

When appointed to the bench in 1984, 
Judge Bissell said, “When I got out of law 
school I thought that to sit on the U.S. 
Court of Appeals was the ultimate.” The 
next year, she told a meeting of the South 
Carolina Bar that she missed South Caroli- 
na, but had tried to take a piece of it with 
her by filling her staff with law clerks who 
were University of South Carolina Law 
School graduates. 

Before her appointment to the federal 
bench, she had been vice chairman and 
chief administrative officer of the South 
Carolina National Corp. and senior vice 
president and general counsel for South 
Carolina National Corp., and from 1982 to 
1984 she was a director of South Carolina 
National Corp. 

She had been chairman of the Corporate 
Counsel Committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation and secretary to the South Caroli- 
na Commission on Continuing Lawyer Com- 
petence. She also had belonged to the Rich- 
ard County, South Carolina and American 
bar associations. 

She had served on the Columbia Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Board, the Greater Colum- 
bia Community Relations Board, the state 
Chamber of Commerce executive committee 
and the S.C. Public Service Merit Selection 
Panel She had been a trustee of Erskine 
College, the Associate Reformed Presbyteri- 
an Church's General Synod, the Daniel 
Foundation, the S.C. Foundation of Inde- 
pendent Colleges, Heathwood Hall Episco- 
pal School and the Governors Mansion 
Foundation. She also had served on adviso- 
ry councils at Furman University and Co- 
lumbia College. 

She had been a member of the S.C. State 
Library Advisory Council and the S.C. State 
Library Board, a trustee of the Greenville 
County Public Library and a trustee, treas- 
urer and board chairman of the Richland 
County Public Library. She chaired the first 
Governor's Conference on Public Libraries, 
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was chairman of the S.C. Library Associa- 
tion trustee section, received the associa- 
tion's Award for Distinguished Service in 
1973 and received its first Friend of Librar- 
ies Award in 1976. 

In Washington, she and her husband be- 
longed to The City Tavern Club and she was 
a member of the Cosmos Club. They also 
were members of the Poinsett and Palmetto 
clubs in South Carolina. 

Surviving are her husband, Gregg C. Biss- 
ell of Washington; and his son, Gregg C. 
Bissell Jr. of Columbia; a sister, Lila G. Me- 
Millan of Davidson, N.C.; and a brother, 
Robert S. Galloway Jr. of Greenville. 

She was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
the Order of Wig and Robe and was associ- 
ate editor and business manager of the 
South Carolina Law Review. She later re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Furman Uni- 
versity and Converse College, and in 1985 
she received USC's Algernon Sidney Sulli- 
van Award. 

In a 1985 alumna profile, she said, Teach- 
ing, medicine and law were the three profes- 
sions open to women when I entered college. 
I didn't want to be a teacher, but enjoyed 
my years as lecturer-in-law at the USC Law 
School (1971-78 and 1980-84) almost more 
than anything else I've done. I didn't like 
science enough to consider medicine, but my 
judgeship requires me to deal with scientific 
matters now, and I find them fascinating. 
My father (Robert S.) Galloway was in the 
Legislature, and my brother was a lawyer, so 
I decided law was the place for me." 

Practicing corporate law from 1958 to 
1971, she was an associate and later a part- 
ner in the firm of Haynsworth, Perry, 
Bryant, Marion & Johnstone in Greenville 
and from 1971 to 1976 was a partner in the 
firm of McKay, Sherrill, Walker, Townsend 
and Wilkins in Columbia. 

In 1976, she became general counsel to the 
South Carolina National Bank and South 
Carolina National Bank. She was then the 
hghest-ranking female executive among the 
one hundred largest bank holding compa- 
nies in the United States. 

A Due West native, she attended Erskine 
College for two years. In 1956, she graduat- 
ed magna cum laude with a bachelor's 
degree in business from the University of 
South Carolina. Two years later, she grad- 
uated first in her class and magna cum 
laude from the USC Law School. 

Harris Funeral Home of Abbeville is in 
charge of the graveside service at 11 a.m. 
Wednesday in Due West Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church cemetery. Me- 
morials may be made to Erskine College in 
Due West. 


TRIBUTE TO H. CHAPMAN ROSE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
pay brief tribute to Mr. H. Chapman 
Rose, of Washington, DC, who died on 
February 17, 1990. Mr. Rose was a fine 
man and an able lawyer who served 
his nation with dedication in several 
capacities, and all those fortunate 
enough to have known and worked 
with Mr. Rose will mourn his passing. 
I valued highly the friendship of Mr. 
Rose, and I feel his loss personally. 

Mr. Rose was a former national 
managing partner of Jones, Day, 
Reavis & Pogue in their Washington, 
DC office, and a former Assistant Sec- 
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retary and Under Secretary of Treas- 
ury in the Eisenhower administration. 
His life and impressive accomplish- 
ments are examples of that which can 
be achieved when an exceptional indi- 
vidual’s potential is tapped and fully 
applied. We will remember his many 
contributions for years to come. 

My wife Nancy joins me in extend- 
ing our deepest sympathy to the entire 
Rose family, including his wife, Kath- 
erine Cast Rose, and his fine son, Jon- 
athan Chapman Rose, who I have had 
the pleasure of knowing and whose 
dedication, ability and public service I 
have greatly admired. 

Mr. President, I ask that the follow- 
ing articles regarding Mr. Rose be 
printed in the REcon» at the close of 
my remarks. 

[From the Columbus marie Feb. 20, 

1990 


NorED OHIO LAWYER, Ex-U.S. OFFICIAL DIES 


H. Chapman Rose, a former Columbus 
resident who was undersecretary of the U.S. 
Treasury in the Eisenhower administration 
and founded the Washington office of an 
international law firm, died Saturday in 
Washington of respiratory failure. He was 
83. 

His professional life included assignments 
under à U.S. Supreme Court justice, a four- 
year Army career in which he served the un- 
dersecretary of war, and a lengthy private 
law practice with Jones, Day, Reavis and 
Pogue. 

Rose, who was nicknamed “Chappie,” is 
survived by his wife, Katherine Cast Rose, 
82; a son, Jonathan Chapman Rose, 47; and 
a grandson, Benjamin Chapman Rose, 7, all 
of Washington. 

After graduating from Princeton Universi- 
ty, he received his law degree magna cum 
laude from Harvard University in 1931. He 
was the last law clerk to Supreme Court 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes while 
Holmes was an active justice. 

A year later, Rose placed first on the Ohio 
bar exam and became an with 
Tolles, Hogsett and Ginn, the predecessor of 
Jones, Day, Reavis and Pogue. He later 
became a partner and stayed with the firm 
until his commission into the Army in 1942. 

He was first assigned to the office of the 
undersecretary of war and then to Army 
Service Forces in Washington. There he 
served with a group of 25 lawyers to assist 
the Army with the rapid defense mobiliza- 
tion necessary for World War II. 

Rose was discharged from the Army as a 
colonel in 1946 and was awarded the Legion 
of Merit. 

President Harry S. Truman appointed 
Rose director of the Office of Contract Set- 
tlement, where he served for one year 
before returning to private practice in 1947, 
founding the Washington office of Jones 
Day. 

In 1953, Rose joined President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's adminstration as assistant sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the Coast Guard, 
Customs and Secret Service under then Sec- 
retary George M. Humphrey. Rose was sub- 
sequently named undersecretary of the 
Treasury before resigning in 1956 to resume 
his partnership with Jones Day in Cleve- 
land. 

For the next two decades, Rose was active 
in Cleveland civic life and politics, including 
posts as president of the Cuyahoga County 
Bar Association, member of the Cuyahoga 
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County Republican Finance Committee and 
former president of the 50 Club, an associa- 
tion of 50 Cleveland-area community lead- 
ers. 

Rose increasingly centered his own prac- 
tice in Washington, between 1976 and his re- 
tirement in 1983, and from 1974 to 1976 he 
was national managing partner of the firm. 
By 1990, Jones Day had grown to a firm 
with 17 offices around the world, including 
one in Columbus. 

A memorial service will be held at St. 
John's Church in Washington on Friday, 
and another is being scheduled for Cleve- 
land 


A private interment will be held at Green- 
lawn Cemetery in Columbus. 

Memorial contributions may be made to 
the H. Chapman Rose Memoríal Fund, c/o 
The Recording Secretary, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N.J. or to The Barbara 
Bush Foundation for Family Literacy in 
Washington. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 20, 1990] 


FORMER TREASURY OFFICIAL H. CHAPMAN 
Rose DIES AT 83 


(By Richard Pearson) 


H. Chapman Rose, 83, a former national 
managing partner of the law firm of Jones, 
Day, Reavis & Pogue who was a former as- 
sistant secretary and undersecretary of the 
Treasury in the Eisenhower administration, 
died Feb. 17 at Sibley Memorial Hospital. 
He had emphysema. 

In 1932, Mr. Rose became as associate in a 
predecessor firm of Jones Day in Cleveland. 
Except for his years in government service, 
he practiced law there until 1976. From 1974 
to 1976, he was national managing partner 
of Jones Day. He then returned to Washing- 
ton, became a counsel to the firm, and re- 
tired altogether in 1983. The firm now has 
17 offices in this country, Europe, the Far 
East, and the Middle East. 

Mr. Rose first came to Washington in 1931 
and spent a year as law clerk and secretary 
to Supreme Court Associate Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Jr. He returned again 
during World War II, when he was an Army 
lawyer. He attained the rank of colonel and 
earned the Legion of Merit. 

From 1946 to 1947, he was director of the 
Office of Contract Settlement. In that post, 
he helped coordinate and direct the policies 
of the various military services in winding 
up canceled was contracts. After that, he 
helped found Jones Day's Washington of- 
fices, then returned to Cleveland in 1949 as 
a partner. 

During his years in Cleveland, he advised 
numerous corporate clients and served as 
counsel to the M.A. Hanna Co. Its chief, 
George M. Humphrey, became Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's first secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 

The beginning of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, in 1953, saw Mr. Rose return to 
Washington as an assistant secretary of the 
Treasury. He did administrative work and 
supervised the Coast Guard, Customs Serv- 
ice, and Secret Service. In 1955, he was 
named Treasury undersecretary. He left 
government to return to the legal practice 
in 1956. 

During his next two decades in Cleveland, 
he not only helped direct the expansion of 
his law firm but was highly active in city 
Republican, civic and charitable endeavors. 
He was president of the Cleveland Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1970. 

A friend of former President Richard M. 
Nixon, he served as tax lawyer and adviser 
to the president in the 1970s. 
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News profiles of the Ohio lawyer in the 
mid-1970s described him as a quiet, effec- 
tive, soft-spoken and highly intelligent” 
man and one who was the “epitome of the 
work ethic.” 

Mr. Rose, who was a native of Columbus, 
Ohio, was a 1928 graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, where he majored in history, and a 
1931 magna cum laude graduate of Harvard 
University law school. At Princeton, he was 
editor of the Daily Princetonian and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

He was a trustee or director of Princeton 
University, the International Economic 
Policy Association, the Brookings Institu- 
tion, the Atlantic Council and Bacon-Dacor 
House. He was a member of the Metropoli- 
tan, Chevy Chase, and Burning Tree clubs. 

Survivors include his wife of 51 years, 
Katherine Cast Rose of Washington; a son, 
Jonathan Chapman Rose of Alexandria; 
and a grandson. 


B-2 TERMINATION BILL 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, a 
month ago, I addressed the Senate to 
introduce the B-2 Termination bill. 
This legislation, S. 2009, would halt 
further funding for procurement of 
the B-2 aircraft beyond the 15 planes 
in various stages of production. It 
would permit us to continue research 
and development of the B-2, but 
would stop us from spending exhorbi- 
tant sums of money—almost $50 bil- 
lion—to build more B-2’s before this 
plane has been tested adequately. 

Every day we seem to be learning 
more about the skyrocketing costs of 
the B-2. And, we are realizing how 
much we don’t know about the capa- 
bilities of this aircraft. Just last week, 
the GAO issued two scathing reports 
about Air Force accounting procedures 
and the status of the B-2 Program. 
These reports revealed that deceptive 
budgeting practices have hidden the 
true costs of the B-2 Program. Design 
changes, manufacturing defects, un- 
derestimated material costs and pro- 
duction schedule extensions have in- 
creased—and will continue to in- 
crease—the overall cost of the B-2 
Program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the GAO report on 
the status of the B-2 Program and the 
GAO's formal statement before the 
House Armed Services Committee on 
their findings be printed in the 
REcorD. I encourage my colleagues to 
examine these documents carefully. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
NATIONAL SECURITY AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS DIVISION, 

Washington, DC, February 22, 1990. 
B-224698. 
Hon. LES ASPIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 

House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This report was pre- 
pared as part of your request that we review 
the B-2 program. This is our first unclassi- 
fied report on the B-2. As you know, before 
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this year all aspects of the B-2 program 
were highly classified. Recent changes in 
the security classification of the program 
permit this unclassified report on the B-2's 
history and current cost, schedule, and test 
status. Information on performance remains 
classified and will be included in a separate 
report. 

We are sending copies of this report to ap- 
propriate congressional committees; the 
Secretaries of Defense and the Air Force; 
the Director, Office of Management and 
Budget; and other interested parties. 

This report was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Nancy R. Kingsbury, Director, Air 
Force Issues, who may be reached on (202) 
275-4268 if you or your staff have any ques- 
tions concerning this report. Other major 
contributors to this report are listed in ap- 
pendix I. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. CONAHAN, 
Assistant Comptroller General. 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
PURPOSE 


The B-2 bomber is one of the most costly 
Department of Defense programs. Its high 
cost and highly classified nature have made 
it the subject of considerable controversy. 
Since 1986, GAO has issued five classified 
reports on the B-2 program. Recent changes 
in the security classification of the program 
permit this unclassified report on the pro- 
gram's history and current cost, schedule, 
and test status. This report contains infor- 
mation updated as necessary. 

BACKGROUND 


The B-2 has been in full-scale develop- 
ment since 1981. It is a flying wing aircraft 
with two crew members and provisions for a 
third. It has twin weapon bays and four en- 
gines and is designed to perform the tradi- 
tional long-range bomber role for both nu- 
clear and non-nuclear missions. The Air 
Force believes the B-2 has the greatest po- 
tential for a future capability against tar- 
gets of uncertain locations, although con- 
cerns exist about the difficulties of locating 
movable targets. 

The Air Force has been developing the B- 
2 while producing and deploying the B-1B 
bomber to modernize the aging B-52 
bomber fleet. The B-2 is being developed to 
take advantage of low observable technol- 
ogies, which, when combined with on-board 
avionics, are intended to allow penetration 
of current and postulated Soviet defenses. 

In 1981 the Air Force estimated the cost 
to procure 133 B-2s—6 development aircraft 
and 127 production aircraft—would be $32.7 
billion in 1981 dollars. In 1986 the Depart- 
ment of Defense announced the estimated 
cost would be $36.6 billion in 1981 dollars, 
which was equivalent to $58.2 billion in es- 
calated dollars over the life of the B-2's pro- 
curement. This cost estimate and the relat- 
ed program schedule became the baseline 
from which subsequent budget and schedule 
changes are measured. 

RESULTS IN BRIEF 


The B-2 program's cost and schedule have 
changed significantly since 1986 and remain 
uncertain. The B-2 acquisition strategy in- 
cludes cost and schedule projections that 
rely on very high annual funding levels and 
on ordering a large number of planes before 
the necessary testing to demonstrate that 
the B-2 can perform its mission is complet- 


ed. 

Since 1986 the B-2 cost estimate increased 
$12 billion, and the final B-2 delivery was 
extended 3 years to 1999. Future schedule 
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changes and cost increases will occur if pro- 
jected annual funding requirements are not 
appropriated or if planned program savings 
are not achieved. 

The flight test program has just begun. If 
current schedules are met, it will be at least 
3 years before critical performance require- 
ments have been fully tested. That is the 
point in testing where problems are typical- 
ly discovered. At that time, under the cur- 
rent schedule, over $48 billion would have 
been appropriated and 31 aircraft would 
have been ordered. In view of these uncer- 
tainties, as well as changing world condi- 
tions, GAO believes that alternative acquisi- 
tion strategies should be considered. 

Major design changes early in the B-2's 
development caused manufacturing difficul- 
ties that have contributed to a slower pro- 
duction schedule and labor cost increases. 
Contractors have reported improvements in 
productivity and reductions in manufactur- 
ing defects, but these improvements are less 
than anticipated. Also, further manufactur- 
ing improvements may be hindered by con- 
tinuing design changes. 

PRINCIPAL FINDINGS 


Cost Estimate Increases: 

In June 1989 the B-2 program was esti- 
mated to cost $70.2 billion, a $12 billion in- 
crease from the baseline estimate. The June 
1989 estimate depends on achieving $6.2 bil- 
lion in savings through a cost reduction ini- 
tiatives program and multiyear procure- 
ment strategy. The amount of savings and 
the feasibility of achieving them are uncer- 
tain. If the projected savings are not real- 
ized, additional funding will be required, 
and the B-2 program's schedule may be ex- 
tended. 

Since 1986 B-2 estimated cost increases 
have been caused primarily by an incom- 
plete aircraft design at the start of manu- 
facturing, underestimated material costs, 
and production schedule extensions. The 
most recent increase, $2.6 billion, occurred 
between January and June 1989 and was 
primarily due to extending the schedule 1 
year. 

Funding Assumptions: 

The current acquisition plan requires 
funding of $5.3 billion in fiscal year 1991 
and $7.5 to $8 billion annually for fiscal 
years 1992 through 1995 to achieve the esti- 
mated program cost of $70.2 billion. If these 
funding levels are not achieved, the Air 
Force will have to delay or reduce the B-2's 
production program. 

Program Schedule Changes: 

The B-2 program schedule has changed 
each year since 1986. The latest change in 
June 1989 delayed both the first full pro- 
duction and multi-year procurement deci- 
sions by 1 year. It also extended the B-2 
final deliveries from 1998 to 1999. The last 
B-2 delivery is now scheduled 3 years later 
than planned in the 1986 baseline estimate. 

The Secretary of Defense approved this 
schedule extension because delays in com- 
pleting the first aircraft delayed the start of 
flight testing. If the production schedule 
had not been extended, the concurrency in 
the program would have increased. The 
schedule extension maintained the previous- 
ly planned relationship between flight test- 
ing and production. 

Manufacturing Problems: 

GAO reported in August 1988 that the 
contractors were encountering manufactur- 
ing problems, as evidenced by a large 
number of manufacturing defects, ineffi- 
cient labor, and the transfer of work origi- 
nally planned to be accomplished at the 
subcontractor plants to the final assembly 
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site. These problems were caused in part be- 
cause, to maintain schedule, manufacturing 
was started before the aircraft design was 
complete. 

Manufacturing data collected in 1989 
showed that the contractors are resolving 
some of these problems. The contractors are 
reporting they have reduced the number of 
manufacturing defects, improved worker ef- 
ficiency, and transferred less work to the 
final assembly site. However, these improve- 
ments were less than anticipated. 

As in the case of other programs, the con- 
tractors are initiating many changes to engi- 
neering drawings, which continue to disrupt 
the manufacturing process. Some of these 
changes require new parts, new tooling, and 
changes to the manufacturing plan, which 
hinder efforts to stabilize the manufactur- 
ing process. 

B-2 Flight Test Program: 

The B-2 flight test program began on July 
17, 1989, with the first flight of the aircraft. 
To date, 1 percent of the flight test program 
has been completed. The program will likely 
continue into 1994. The pace of testing will 
increase as the remaining five development 
aircraft become available for testing. 

The first 1% years of flight testing is to 
demonstrate basic B-2 air worthiness and 
provide preliminary data on the low observ- 
able features of the aircraft. More critical 
operational testing, including integrated of- 
fensive and defensive avionics, where prob- 
lems have frequently been discovered on 
17 705 programs, is scheduled to begin in 

2. 


MATTER FOR CONGRESSIONAL CONSIDERATION 


There has been much debate on whether 
the Department of Defense can realistically 
expect to receive the funding levels project- 
ed by the Department for the B-2 program. 
Because of this and the fact that critical 
testing is several years away, the Congress 
may wish to require the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide an analysis of alternative 
acquisition plans for the B-2 program, in- 
cluding various annual funding levels. This 
analysis woud provide the Congress with in- 
formation on options for future funding de- 
cisions and their related impact on the B-2's 
cost and schedule. 


AGENCY COMMENTS 


GAO did not request official written com- 
ments on this report. However, GAO dis- 
cussed a draft of this report with Depart- 
ment of Defense officials and incorporated 
their comments where appropriate. 


CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION 


The B-2 program has been in full-scale de- 
velopment since 1981. It is part of the Stra- 
tegic Modernization Program, which was de- 
signed to modernize the strategic bomber 
forces by replacing the aging B-52 bomber 
fleet with B-1B and B-2 bombers. The B-2 
is intended to be a long-range, multirole 
bomber capable of penetration at both low 
and high altitudes. It supports the Single 
Integrated Operational Plan and various 
conventional missions. 

The B-2 is a flying wing aircraft with two 
crew members and provisions for a third. It 
has twin weapons bays that provide up to 
50,000 pounds total payload capacity. The 
actual payload carried by the B-2 will vary 
depending on the mission. It is powered by 
four turbofan engines that provide 19,000 


The Single Integrated Operational Plan allo- 
cates all strategic assets—bomber, tankers, land- 
and sea-based ballistic missiles and cruise missiles— 
to specific targets. 
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pounds of thrust each. The B-2 design in- 
cludes low observable technologies such as 
special shaping and radar absorbing materi- 
als, which are intended to reduce the radar 
cross section of the aircraft. These materials 
require new manufacturing technologies 
that are more challenging that the technol- 
ogies of aluminum aircraft. Figure 1.1 shows 
the B-2 in flight. 

Although concerns exist about the diffi- 
culties of locating movable targets, the Air 
Force believes the B-2 has the greatest po- 
tential for an enhanced capability against 
targets with uncertain locations because of 
its expected increased survivability com- 
pared to other aircraft. 


BACKGROUND 


The B-2 program is managed by the Air 
Force System Program Office, Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, Ohio. Northrop B-2 
Division, Pico Rivera, California, is the 
prime contractor. Major subcontractors in- 
clude Boeing and Vought, which manufac- 
ture separate sections of the B-2 at produc- 
tion facilities in Seattle, Washington, and 
Dallas, Texas, respectively. These aircraft 
sections are shipped to the B-2 final assem- 
bly site in Palmdale, California, where Nor- 
throp is responsible for the B-2 final assem- 
bly and systems integration. General Elec- 
tric, Evendale, Ohio, manufactures the en- 
gines for the aircraft. 

The Air Force plans to procure 133 B-2s: 6 
development aircraft and 127 production 
aircraft. All but one of the development air- 
craft will be modified after the completion 
of the flight test program and used as oper- 
ational aircraft. The Air Force plans to keep 
the other development aircraft available for 
future test purposes. In 1986 the Congress 
directed the Secretary of Defense to release 
its estimate of the program's cost. The esti- 
mate of $36.6 billion in 1981 dollars and the 
related schedule serve as a baseline for the 
B-2 program. Except where noted, all cost 
estimates in this report are expressed in 
then-year dollars, which include the esti- 
mated impact of inflation. 

The first flight of the B-2 occurred on 
July 17, 1989, taking off from Air Force 
Plant 42 in Palmdale, California, and land- 
ing at Edwards Air Force Base, California. 
The aircraft has since flown seven more 
times. According to the Air Force, most of 
the objectives of the eight flights were ac- 
complished, but the analysis of the data 
gathered is still underway. 


OBJECTIVES, SCOPE, AND METHODOLOGY 


In 1986 the Chairman, House Committee 
on Armed Services, requested that we 
review the B-2 program. Since that time we 
have issued five classified reports. Recent 
changes in the security classification of the 
B-2 program permit this unclassified report 
on the B-2 program's history and current 
cost, schedule, and test status. This report 
contains information from our prior classi- 
fied reports that is now unclassified and up- 
dated as necessary. 

We obtained information from records 
and officials at the B-2 System Program 
Office and the Northrop B-2 Division. In 
addition, we reviewed program data provid- 
ed by the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and Air Force Headquarters, Washington, 
D.C.; the Strategic Air Command, Omaha, 
Nebraska; the Air Force Plant Representa- 
tives Office, Pico Rivera, California; the Air 
Force Flight Test Center, Edwards Air 
Force Base, California; Hughes Radar Divi- 
sion, El Segundo, California; Boeing Ad- 
vanced Systems Division, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; and other classified organizations. 
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We performed our review in accordance 
with generally accepted government audit- 
ing standards. We did not request written 
agency comments. However, we discussed a 
draft of this report with Department of De- 
fense officials and incorporated their com- 
ments where appropriate. 

CHAPTER 2. B-2 Cost ESTIMATES FROM 1981 

TO 1989 

In 1981 the Air Force estimated the cost 
to procure 133 B-2s would be $32.7 billion in 
1981 dollars. The Air Force based this and 
subsequent estimates through 1985 on de- 
velopment and production data for other 
aircraft. As the B-2 manufacturing process 
evolved, actual costs were used in the esti- 
mates, which caused them to increase. 

In January 1986 the Department of De- 
fense announced an estimate of $36.6 billion 
1981 dollars. This estimate became the base- 
line to measure subsequent cost and sched- 
ule changes. In June 1989 the Secretary of 
Defense approved a new estimate of $43.8 
billion in 1981 dollars. 

These increases can be attributed primari- 
ly to design-related manufacturing difficul- 
ties, underestimated material costs, and 
changes to the production schedule. Manu- 
facturing difficulties increased labor costs 
and delayed the delivery of the first air- 
craft. The Air Force extended the produc- 
tion schedule to reduce annual funding re- 
quirements and avoid increased program 
concurrency. The June 1989 estimate still 
contains optimistic funding assumptions 
that may cause further increases. 

As program costs increased, the Congress 
directed the Air Force to identify ways to 
reduce costs through a cost reduction initia- 
tives program. In June 1989 the Air Force 
estimated that $6.2 billion could be saved 
through the implementation of these initia- 
tives and a multiyear procurement strategy. 
Some of the initiatives, however, are based 
on optimistic assumptions and are subject to 
change. 

PROGRAM COST INCREASES 


B-2 program cost estimates have increased 
since the 1986 baseline estimate, even 
though some increases were offset by pro- 
jected savings from multiyear procurement 
and cost reduction initiatives. The estimate 
is now $43.8 billion in 1981 dollars, or $70.2 
billion in then-year dollars, as shown in 
table 2.1. 


TABLE 2.1.—AIR FORCE ESTIMATES OF B-2 ACQUISITION 


COSTS AND SAVINGS 
[Dollars in billions] 
Ja Jan. Jan Jan. June 
1986 1987 1988 1989 1989 
$167 $184 $202 $208 
420 510 556 556 
587 694 758 764 
$5 $6 $7 $6 
0 9 55 3$ 
15 16 82 &? 
512 678 616 702 
366 41 45 438 


1 The Office of Secretary of Defense did nol approve these estimates, 


The January 1986 estimate was based on a 
first flight date in December 1987 and deliv- 
ery of the last aircraft in 1996. Increases in 
development costs in the January 1987 esti- 
mate were offset by lower estimates for pro- 
duction costs because of $1.5 billion in sav- 
ings expected from multiyear procurement. 
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This was the first estimate in which the Air 
Force assumed projected savings from mul- 
tiyear procurement. 

In January 1988 the Air Force revised its 
estimate to $67.8 billion. This increase re- 
flected a 3-year extension of the program, 
with final aircraft delivery scheduled for 
1999. This estimate was not approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Air Force was 
directed to examine the program to identify 
ways to reduce the program's cost. 

In January 1989 the program was estimat- 
ed to cost $67.6 billion. This estimate was 
based on an accelerated schedule, with final 
aircraft delivery scheduled for 1998, and in- 
cluded $8.2 billion in potential savings from 
a cost reduction initiatives program. These 
potential savings lowered the estimate from 
$75.8 billion to $67.6 billion. In March 1989 
we reported that the feasibility of some of 
these savings was uncertain. 

In June 1989 the cost estimate increased 
to $70.2 billion. This increase was primarily 
due to extending the schedule 1 year, with 
final aircraft delivery scheduled for 1999. 
Expected savings from the cost reduction 
a program were reduced to $6.2 bil- 

on. 

We have been informed the Air Force re- 
vised the June 1989 estimate to reflect 
higher inflation rates, the impact of the 
labor strike at Boeing, and congressionally 
directed changes to the 1990 aircraft order 
schedule. As of February 9, 1990, the De- 
partment of Defense had not released a new 
estimate of B-2 program costs that reflected 
these factors. 


CAUSES OF COST INCREASES 


The B-2 program cost increases have been 
primarily caused by an incomplete aircraft 
design at the start of manufacturing, under- 
estimated material costs for a composite air- 
craft, and production schedule extensions. 

Incomplete Aircraft Design: In early 1981, 
before the full-scale development contract 
was awarded, the Air Force modified its re- 
quirements to include a low-altitude capabil- 
ity for the B-2. This change was made be- 
cause the Air Force wanted the flexibility of 
a bomber that could fly at both high and 
low altitudes. The change forced Northrop 
to redesign its original B-2 airframe, adding 
additional control surfaces and improved 
structures to accommodate the stresses of 
low-altitude, high-speed flight. Northrop’s 
efforts to redesign the airframe also delayed 
its efforts to complete the other aspects of 
the B-2's design. However, no change was 
made to the B-2's production schedule. 

To meet its first flight deadline, the con- 
tractors started manufacturing the B-2 in 
January 1986, even though the aircraft 
design was not completed. In August 1988 
we reported that problems caused by initiat- 
ing manufacturing activities before the B-2 
design was stabilized delayed the completion 
of the first development aircraft. Manufac- 
turing personnel were receiving engineering 
drawings late or were not able to use exist- 
ing drawings and thus forced to wait for 
new drawings and parts. As a result, manu- 
facturing labor hours increased significant- 
ly. The incomplete B-2 design also led to 
parts shortages, tooling problems, and the 
transfer of manufacturing activities to the 
final B-2 assembly site. 

Underestimated Material Costs: Material 
cost estimates have increased significantly 
since the 1986 baseline estimate. The Air 
Force used a cost estimating model in the 
1986 estimate to predict B-2 material costs. 
The model was based on building an alumi- 
num aircraft. Even though the Air Force at- 
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tempted to compensate for the differences 
between building an aluminum aircraft and 
a composite B-2 structure, the model pro- 
duced an estimate that was lower than the 
costs actually incurred. 

Schedule Changes: Development costs in- 
creased as a result of changes in the produc- 
tion schedule. As the production schedule is 
delayed, and fewer aircraft are in process, 
more fixed costs are allocated to each air- 
craft. Production costs increase as the 
schedule is extended because the aircraft 
are produced over a longer period of time, 
increasing the fixed costs required to build 
the aircraft. 

COST REDUCTION INITIATIVES PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1988 Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act required the Department of De- 
fense to establish a B-2 cost, performance, 
and management initiatives program. In re- 
sponse, the Air Force developed a cost re- 
duction initiatives program with a 10-per- 
cent cost reduction goal. The Air Force also 
developed the program due to the $10 bil- 
lion increase in estimated program costs 
from the January 1987 to January 1988 esti- 
mates. B-2 contractors and the Air Force 
identified over 150 technical and manage- 
ment initiatives to reduce program costs 
such as increased multiyear procurement, 
reduced overhead rates, and production im- 
provements. 

Lower Estimate of Savings: In March 1989 
we reported that the Air Force estimates of 
cost reduction savings were based on opti- 
mistic assumptions. Many of the initiatives 
were still being evaluated and subject to 
change. In addition, we stated that it was 
uncertain if and when the Congress would 
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approve multiyear procurement. Estimated 
savings from multiyear procurement were 
$2.7 billion in January 1989. 

Because of the schedule changes in June 
1989, two cost reduction initiatives included 
in the January 1989 estimate were removed. 
The enhanced schedule initiative was esti- 
mated in 1988 to save $1.4 billion by com- 
pleting the production program in 1998. 
This initiative had to be eliminated when 
the production program was extended to 
1999. Also, the Air Force eliminated an initi- 
ative to save $500 million to reduce direct 
costs because the changes to the program 
schedule made it difficult to predict when 
and how direct costs could be reduced. 


ANNUAL FUNDING REQUIREMENTS 


Figure 2.1 shows the distribution of the 
June 1989 $70.2 billion estimate from fiscal 
year 1990 through the completion of the 
program. In fiscal year 1991, $5.3 billion is 
required. The peak funding requirements 
occur in fiscal years 1992 through 1995 and 
are $7.8, $8, $7.7, and $7.5 billion, respective- 
ly. Annual funding levels for fiscal years 
1989 and before totaled $22.6 billion. 

The B-2 annual appropriations to date 
have not exceeded approximately $5.2 bil- 
lion. More importantly, there are indica- 
tions that future funding will not grow to 
the peak levels required in fiscal years 1992 
through 1995. For example, the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Armed Services 
stated during the fiscal year 1990 defense 
authorization hearings that “. it is a 
certainty that the B-2 program will not be 
funded at the $7 billion to $8 billion 
level. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


B-2 program costs have increased substan- 
tially since the 1986 baseline estimate. Man- 
ufacturing problems and schedule instabil- 
ity continue to contribute to cost increases, 
The current estimate assumes several suc- 
cessive years of funding levels of approxi- 
mately $8 billion. This assumption is not 
consistent with recent appropriation experi- 
ence, If these funding levels are not 
achieved, cost will increase and schedule 
changes may occur. 

CHAPTER 3: PROGRAM SCHEDULE CHANGES 


The January 1986 baseline schedule esti- 
mated that the final B-2 would be delivered 
in early 1996. The schedule approved by the 
Secretary of Defense in June 1989 estimated 
that the final B-2 would be delivered in mid- 
1999, over 3 years later than the date in the 
baseline schedule. The schedule change af- 
fects the overall procurement plan, such as 
when full-rate production and multiyear 
procurement are initiated. The schedule 
change also affects fixed-price options cur- 
rently held by the prime contractor, subcon- 
tractor schedules, the quantity and timing 
of tooling purchases, and flight testing. 

CHANGES TO B-2 SCHEDULE 

The B-2 program schedule has changed 
each year since the 1986 baseline. For exam- 
ple, as shown in table 3.1, in the 1986 esti- 
mate all 127 production aircraft were 
planned to be ordered and 52 aircraft were 
planned to be delivered by 1993, but in the 
June 1989 estimate only 47 production air- 
craft, or 37 percent, were planned to be or- 
dered and only 9 aircraft were planned to be 
delivered by that time. 


TABLE 3.1—ORDER AND DELIVERY SCHEDULE COMPARISON FOR PRODUCTION AIRCRAFT 


Fiscal year— 
1988 
ad 1989 1990 1991 1932 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 Tota 
prior 
1986 estimate (fiscal year 1987 budget) 
— } B uH wa 5 Ji. 127 
me D ng 127 
y H 09 3 3S M 1 
E y on 2 127 
5 7 1 i 4 127 
. 1 
4 05 % "3 ^ » 


127 
127 


CHANGES TO PROGRAM MILESTONES 


The changes made to aircraft order and 
delivery schedules have changed program 
milestones. We used the 1986 schedule as a 
baseline to measure milestone changes. The 
first flight milestone was accomplished 19 
months after originally scheduled. Other 
program milestones shown in figure 3.2 are 
projected to slip approximately 2 years. The 
third aircraft delivery milestone is impor- 
tant to the test program because this air- 
craft resembles the production aircraft 
more closely. 

In addition, the required assets available 
milestone, which replaced the initial oper- 
ational capability milestone and establishes 
the date that 15 aircraft have been deliv- 
ered to the Strategic Air Command, has 
been delayed 37 months. 


PROCUREMENT STRATEGY CHANGES 


The June 1989 schedule changed the low- 
rate initial production, full-rate production, 


and multiyear procurement strategy. The 
full-rate production decision was delayed 
until 1991. This change added two aircraft 
to the low-rate production program and ex- 
tended the last year of production orders 
from 1995 to 1996. 

Although the Secretary of Defense ap- 
proved a 1-year delay to the production pro- 
gram, concurrency between flight testing 
and production remained essentially the 
same because the changes were made to ac- 
commodate delays to the first flight. 


OTHER SCHEDULE CHANGE IMPACTS 


Schedule changes have affected previous- 
ly negotiated fixed-price options for produc- 
tion aircraft subsystems delivery require- 
ments, and contractor tooling requirements. 

Fixed-price options between Northrop and 
various subcontractors for B-2 subsystems 
are affected by the aggressive schedule 
originally planned for the program. North- 
rop's full-scale development contracts with 


other subcontractors contain options for 
future purchase of B-2 components at fixed 
prices. These options were negotiated based 
on the earlier production schedule. As the 
production schedule is slowed, it places the 
fixed-price options at risk because the op- 
tions cannot be exercised below a preestab- 
lished minimum production quantity. Nor- 
throp has estimated the cost of not exercis- 
ing these options could be as high as $2.6 
billion. We have not examined the assump- 
tions on which this estimate was based. 
Also, the new scheule affects the pace at 
which avionic subsystems are required, pro- 
duced, and delivered for aircraft integration. 
The contractor is changing the manufactur- 
ing sequence of the B-2 radar and naviga- 
tion subsystems based on funding availabil- 
ity rather than manufacturing require- 
ments. Limited development funds com- 
bined with the availability of production 
funds have prompted the contractors, with 
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the Air Force's approval, to manufacture 
production radar and navigation units 
before the delivery and testing of develop- 
ment units. 

Contractor plans for the quantity and 
timing of tooling and facilities are also af- 
fected by schedule changes. For example, 
Boeing has stated that the monthly produc- 
tion rate of aircraft will determine the 
number of major assembly tools it will need 
to keep pace with the production schedule. 
It has estimated tooling needs based on 1.8, 
2, and 3 aircraft per month. At a rate of 
three aircraft per month, Boeing's analysis 
indicates it may need at least three addi- 
tional major assembly tools. Adding these 
tools may also affect facility requirements. 

Flight Test Schedule; The Air Force has 
planned a 3,600-hour flight test program to 
demonstrate B-2 performance capabilities 
over approximately 4 years. This test pro- 
gram includes development and some initial 
operational test activities. To date, 1 per- 
cent of the flight hours in this test program 
have been completed. As development air- 
craft deliveries are delayed, the flight test 
programs must also be adjusted. 

The Air Force planned to complete the 
test program in 1993. It now appears that 
the completion of testing could slip into 
1994 as a result of delays in delivering the 
development aircraft. The first 1% years of 
flight testing will be primarily to demon- 
strate basic flying qualities and provide pre- 
liminary data on the low observable fea- 
tures of the aircraft. Approximately 6 
months of this time the aircraft will not be 
flown while planned modifications are 
made. The pace of testing will increase as 
the remaining five development aircraft 
become available during 1990 and 1991. 
More critical operation testing, including in- 
tegrated offensive and defensive avionics, is 
scheduled to begin in 1992. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The B-2 program schedule has changed 
each year since 1986. These changes affect 
program milestones, the overall procure- 
ment strategy, and the test program. Sched- 
ule extensions also increase program cost es- 
timates. Additional schedule changes will 
contribute to the instability and uncertainty 
that have characterized the B-2 program 
since 1986. Also, the flight test program has 
just begun. If current schedules are met, it 
will be at least 3 years before critical per- 
formance requirements are proven. In view 
of these uncertainties, as well as changing 
world conditions, we believe that alternative 
acquisition strategies should be considered. 

MATTER FOR CONGRESSIONAL CONSIDERATION 


There has been much debate on whether 
the Department of Defense can realistically 
expect to receive the funding levels it has 
projected for the B-2 program. Because of 
this and the fact that critical testing is sev- 
eral years away, the Congress may wish to 
require the Secretary of Defense to provide 
an analysis of alternative acquisition plans 
for the B-2 program, including various 
annual funding levels. This analysis would 
provide the Congress with information on 
options for future funding decisions and 
their related impact on the B-2's cost and 
schedule. 

CHAPTER 4: MANUFACTURING TRENDS 


We used several key indicators to measure 
the B-2's manufacturing status, such as the 
amount of work transferred to final assem- 
bly, defects, and manufacturing inefficien- 
cies. These indicators show that in 1989 the 
manufacturing process had improved, but 
not as much as planned. Also, a large 
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number of engineering changes continue to 
hinder manufacturing improvements. 

Department of Defense officials told us 
that the manufacturing problems discussed 
in the following sections have been consid- 
ered in making the $70.2 billion program 
cost estimate. The officials agreed, however, 
that continued inability to meet planned im- 
provements and schedule milestones may 
cause further cost estimate increases. 


WORK REQUIRED AT FINAL ASSEMBLY 


We previously reported that the Air Force 
had authorized contractors to transfer man- 
ufacturing work planned to be completed at 
the Northrop, Boeing, and Vought factories 
to the final assembly site. The transfer oc- 
curred because the contractors were not 
able to accomplish their work and still 
maintain the scheduled delivery date of De- 
cember 1987 for the first development air- 
craft. Despite the transfer of work, the first 
aircraft was not delivered until June 1989, 
19 months late. The Air Force and the con- 
tractors believed that the amount of work 
transferred to the final assembly site would 
subside because the contractors would begin 
to achieve a more efficient manufacturing 
process with each aircraft delivered. 

The contractors have reported a reduction 
in the amount of work transferred to final 
assembly, but not as much as planned. In 
September 1988 the Air Force extended the 
development schedule by 9 months to mini- 
mize the amount of work transfered to final 
assembly. This extension was designed to 
provide Northrop, Boeing, and Vought 
enough time to install various systems into 
major aircraft sections before they were 
shipped to final assembly. Despite this ex- 
tension, plus an additional 5-month delay to 
the scheduled completion of the fifth and 
sixth development aircraft, the contractors 
are not expected to finish installing all 
planned systems before the sections are 
shipped to final assembly. 

Work transferred from the contractors’ 
factories to the final assembly site is ineffi- 
cient because it forces workers to travel to 
the site to complete installation of the sys- 
tems. This creates inefficiencies because 
more personnel are working on the aircraft 
at the same time, which makes the aircraft 
structure less accessible. Table 4.1 shows the 
change in the projected amount of work 
transferred to final assembly, expressed in 
standard hours,? between September 1988 
and August 1989. The amount of work has 
decreased significantly between the second 
and third aircraft. Nevertheless, the con- 
tractors’ August 1989 estimate of the 
amount of work transferred to final assem- 
bly for the first six development aircraft in- 
creased from the September 1988 estimate. 


TABLE 4.1—NUMBERS OF HOURS OF WORK TRANSFERRED 


TO FINAL ASSEMBLY 
Aircraft 1988 us 
estimate estimate * 
1 18,620 19,431 
2 14211 17,258 
3 3,712 1525 
4 3,204 3,500 
5 2,284 3,000 
6 1,600 2,900 


1 The current estimate for the first aircraft is final. 


A standard hour is an engineering estimate of 
labor hours required to accomplish a task. Early in 
the development program, because of labor ineffi- 
ciencies, it takes many actual labor hours to accom- 
plish a standard hour of work. 
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MANUFACTURING DEFECTS 


A manufacturing defect is a flaw on the 
aircraft that may result in extra work to 
correct the defect or replace the defective 
part. In 1988 we reported that the Air Force 
had projected the number of defects for the 
first 2 aircraft to be approximately 160,000.* 
These defects were largely attributable to 
improperly drilled holes and difficulties in 
sealing the fuel tank. Even though manu- 
facturing defects are expected during the 
fabrication and assembly of an aircraft, the 
number of defects should decrease as the 
workers gain experience and the aircraft 
design stabilizes, 

The Air Force currently projects 190,000 
defects on the first two aircraft. Although 
the total for the first two aircraft is more 
than previously projected, the number is ex- 
pected to decrease from approximately 
110,000 on the first aircraft and 80,000 on 
the second to approximately 60,000 on the 
sixth aircraft. 

The two major causes of defects to date 
relate to improperly drilled holes and 
Boeing's difficulty in meeting Northrop 
specifications for sealing the fuel tank in 
the wing section of the aircraft. This is the 
primary cause of Boeing's work being trans- 
ferred to final assembly. Air Force officials 
have stated that this is a temporary prob- 
lem that will not affect future aircraft. 

However, as shown in figure 4.1, quality in 
the manufacturing process has not im- 
proved. Data from the program office show 
that the rate of defects per 1,000 hours of 
work is about the same for the third 
through the sixth development aircraft but 
is greater than the rate for the first and 
second aircraft. 


LABOR INEFFICIENCIES 


In August 1988 we reported that continu- 
ing design problems were causing labor inef- 
ficiencies that increased the amount of 
manufacturing time required to build the 
aircraft. The actual hours needed to com- 
plete the first aircraft significantly exceed- 
ed the contractors’ estimates. 

Air Force and contractor officials told us 
that as workers learn the manufacturing 
process, they would become more efficient 
and the difference between the planned and 
actual hours would decrease. Recent data 
indicate that even though the contractors 
are reporting using fewer hours to complete 
subsequent aircraft, they have not been able 
to reduce the difference between the 
planned and actual labor hours. 

Table 4.2 compares the contractors’ 
planned labor hours with the number of 
projected hours the Air Force estimates will 
be needed to assemble the major sections of 
the first three development aircraft. As indi- 
cated, the percent difference between the 
planned and projected labor hours is in- 
creasing. 


TABLE 4.2—COMPARISON OF PLANNED AND ACTUAL 


LABOR HOURS 
Planned Actual Percent 
cen hours dos difference 
819,408 1,505,774 m 
603123 1124059 86 
406998 — 78913 Er 


»The defect quantities discussed in this section 
do not include any defects incurred during final as- 
sembly. 
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CHANGES TO ENGINEERING DRAWINGS 


Engineering drawings are critical to the 
manufacturing process because they are the 
basis for all parts, tooling, and manufactur- 
ing plans. When engineering drawings are 
released late, planning, parts, and tooling 
needed to fabricate and assemble the air- 
craft are delayed and the manufacturing 
process is disrupted, causing worker ineffi- 
ciency and schedule delays. 

The contractors originally expected to re- 
lease all engineering drawings (approxi- 
mately 8,400) by early 1986. As of March 
1989, more than 20,000 had been released. 
In addition, changes to released engineering 
drawings were taking place at approximate- 
ly 2,000 per month through early 1989. The 
contractors and Air Force officials have 
stated that they expect the number of draw- 
ings and changes to decrease as the third 
development aircraft nears completion in 
1990. 

As with manufacturing defects, engineer- 
ing changes are expected in a development 
program, but the number of changes should 
decrease as the design matures. Air Force 
officials have stated that the current rate of 
changes is not unusual. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Manufacturing problems delayed the first 
flight of the B-2 aircraft by 19 months. 
These problems were caused by the initi- 
ation of manufacturing activities before the 
B-2 design was stablilized. This immature 
design led to parts shortages, tooling prob- 
lems, and a transfer of manufacturing ac- 
tivities to final assembly. Because workers 
were receiving engineering drawings late or 
were not able to use existing drawings, they 
were forced to wait on new drawings and 
new parts, As a result, the number of labor 
hours required to build the aircraft in- 
creased significantly. 

The contractors have reported some im- 
provements in each of these areas. These 
improvements, however, are less than antici- 
pated. Also, design stability, which is impor- 
tant to improving the manufacturing proc- 
ess, may be hindered by continuing changes 
to engineering drawings. 
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STATUS OF THE B-2 BOMBER PROGRAM 
(Statement of Frank C. Conahan, Assistant 
Comptroller General) 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Panel: 
I am pleased to be here today to discuss the 
current status of the B-2 stealth bomber 
program. Today, in conjunction with this 
hearing, we are pleased to release an unclas- 
sified and updated report on the history and 
status of the B-2 program. In my testimony, 
I will briefly summarize our principal find- 
ings about the program, and offer some con- 
clusions and observations drawn from our 
work. 

THE B-2 BOMBER PROGRAM 

The Air Force plans to procure a total of 
133 B-2 aircraft: 6 development aircraft and 
127 production aircraft. Through fiscal year 
1990, the Congress has authorized produc- 
tion of the 6 development aircraft, and 10 
production aircraft, and a total of $26.8 bil- 
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lion has been appropriated for the program. 
The President's fiscal year 1991 budget re- 
quests $5.3 billion for an additional five pro- 
duction aircraft, long-lead items for future 
aircraft, and continuing the development 
and testing programs. 

One development aircraft has been deliv- 
ered. Deliveries of the second and third air- 
craft are scheduled during the next year or 
so. Currently, the first aircraft is undergo- 
ing some planned modifications after com- 
pleting some early air worthiness flight test- 
ing. Flight testing of this aircraft is sched- 
uled to resume in April. 


PROGRAM COST 


In 1981 the Air Force estimated that the 
cost to procure 133 B-2s would be $32.7 bil- 
lion in 1981 dollars. In 1986 the Department 
of Defense announced the estimated cost 
would be $36.6 billion in 1981 dollars, which 
was equivalent to $58.2 billion in escalated 
dollars over the life of the B-2's procure- 
ment. A June 1989 program cost estimate, 
which is the most recent official total pro- 
gram estimates available, puts the cost for 
the 133 B-2's at $70.2 billion. This estimate 
represents a net increase of $12 billion over 
the 1986 estimate: $18.2 billion in cost in- 
creases offset by $6.2 billion in estimated 
savings from projected productivity im- 
provements and multiyear procurement. We 
have been told that a revised cost estimate 
is being considered by the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, which includes additional 
costs from such changes as increased infla- 
tion rates, and the cost of the recent strike 
at The Boeing Company. We estimate that 
the changes will add another several billion 
dollars to the B-2's estimated cost. 

The principal causes for the cost increases 
to date have been an incomplete aircraft 
design at the start of manufacturing, under- 
estimated material costs for composite air- 
craft, and production schedule extensions. 

In early 1981, the Air Force modified its 
requirements to include a low-altitude capa- 
bility for the B-2. This change forced Nor- 
throp to redesign its original B-2 airframe, 
adding additional control surfaces and im- 
proved structures to accommodate the 
stresses of low-altitude high-speed flight. 
Northrop's redesign of the airframe also de- 
layed its efforts to complete other aspects of 
the B-2 design. To meet its first flight dead- 
line, the Air Force directed Northrop to 
begin manufacturing of the aircraft in 1986, 
even though the design was not completed. 
The incomplete B-2 design led to cost 
growth from significant increases in manu- 
facturing labor hours, parts shortages, tool- 
ing problems, and the unintended and un- 
economical transfer of manufacturing ac- 
tivities to the final B-2 assembly site. 

The Air Force's earlier cost estimates were 
based on a cost estimating model drawn 
from experience in building aluminum air- 
planes. Even though efforts were made to 
adjust the estimate to reflect building with 
composites, the model produced an estimate 
that was significantly lower than the costs 
actually incurred. Manufacturing delays 
and other factors also caused significant 
scheduled delays, which in turn increased 
development and production costs. The 
June 1989 cost estimate reflected a 3-year 
delay in the final aircraft deliveries com- 
pared to the 1986 estimate. 

B-2 PROGRAM FLIGHT TESTING AND PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULE 

The Air Force planned a 3,600-hour flight 
test program to demonstrate B-2 perform- 
ance capabilities over approximately 4 
years, which began with the first flight of 
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the aircraft on July 17, 1989. To date, 1 per- 
cent of the flight hours in this test program 
have been completed. Under the current 
schedule, the Air Force plans to complete 
development and initial operational testing 
in 1993. It now appears that the completion 
of testing could slip into 1994, as a result of 
beris in delivering the development air- 
craft. 

The first 1% years of flight testing will be 
primarily to demonstrate basic flying quali- 
ties, and to provide preliminary data on the 
low observable features of the aircraft. The 
aircraft will not be flown approximately 6 
months of this time, so additional planned 
modifications can be made. The pace of test- 
ing will increase as the remaining five devel- 
opment aircraft become available during 
1990 and 1991. If current schedules are met, 
it will be at least 3 years before critical per- 
formance testing, including integrated of- 
fensive and defensive avionics, is completed. 
It has been during this critical performance 
testing that significant performance prob- 
lems have been discovered in other ad- 
vanced weapon systems programs. 

OBSERVATIONS 

The B-2 program's cost and schedule 
remain uncertain. In addition, the current 
acquisition strategy requires funding of $7.5 
to $8.0 billion for fiscal year 1992 through 
1995. There has been much debate on 
whether the Department of Defense can re- 
alistically expect to receive these funding 
levels. Revisions to the program to accom- 
modate more moderate annual funding 
levels wil also result in cost increases, 
unless the proposed production quantity is 
reduced. 

The B-2 is a radically new aircraft design, 
and there is much uncertainty about wheth- 
er its critical performance characteristics 
will be proven. Even in programs in which 
the aircraft design is more traditional, such 
as the B-1 bomber, significant problems per- 
sist, which require continuing investment of 
unanticipated resources. Under the current 
acquisition plan, 31 aircraft will be on order 
and over $48 billion will have been appropri- 
ated before anyone knows whether the B-2 
will do its job. 

We believe that it would be prudent to 
reduce the pace of funding and production 
for the B-2, to limit up-front investment 
until the critical performance elements of 
the aircraft are adequately evaluated. 

Northrop Corporation officials have re- 
cently argued to us that an interruption in 
production funding would result in signifi- 
cant additional costs to maintain production 
capability for the future. Given the current 
production aircraft on order and the deliv- 
ery schedule, which contemplates delivery 
dates for these aircraft several years hence, 
it is unclear when or how these costs would 
occur. Moreover, some level of increased 
cost may very well be warranted until such 
time as sufficient information on the B-2's 
performance capabilities is available to sup- 
port moving into full-scale production. 

Given the continuing difficulties and un- 
certainties in the development of the air- 
craft, the changing world circumstances, 
and the questions raised about the feasibili- 
ty of fünding levels as high as the current 
program requires, the Secretary of Defense 
in our opinion should provide the Congress 
with an analysis of practical and realistic al- 
ternatives for the future acquisition of this 
program. This analysis would form a more 
useful basis for budget action than the 
current program provides. 
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This concludes my prepared statement, 
Mr. Chairman. I will be happy to answer 
any questions you may have, to the extent 
possible in this open forum. In addition to 
the information provided in the unclassified 
report we issued today, we will be providing 
further details on certain performance and 
testing issues in a classified form. If your 
questions address issues that we believe to 
be classified, we will be pleased to provide 
answers at a later date in that form. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Support for the B- 
2 program is eroding. I am pleased to 
announce that already 11 Senators 
have joined Senator LEAHY and myself 
as cosponsors of the B-2 termination 
bill. I am confident that even more 
Senators will join us in this effort to 
halt further procurement funding for 
the B-2 program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following Senators be 
added to S. 2009 as cosponsors. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HARKIN], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kerry], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Kohl, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. LIEBERMAN], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sasser], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Srmon], and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. WIRTH]. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? 
Hearing none, morning business is 
closed. 


NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE ACT OF 1989 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the pending business. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1430) to enhance national and 
community service, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
in conferring with the manager, on 
behalf of the Democrats on this bill, I 
understand that the Republican man- 
ager will be on the floor shortly. When 
he arrives, it is my intention, when 
both managers are present, to offer an 
amendment to the volunteer service 
bill. Pending the arrival of the Senator 
from Utah who manages for the Re- 
publicans, my thought was to take a 
moment to explain the nature and 
purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, of course. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I see the Senator 
from Utah here at the present time. 
Without losing his right to be recog- 
nized, will the Senator from Colorado 
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permit us to at least offer the commit- 
tee substitute? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, of course, I 
am happy to yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
— from Massachusetts is recog- 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the willingness of the Senator 
from Colorado to yield. We will do so 
just prior to the offering of the 
amendment, and then ask consent 
that it conform with the changes that 
have been made at the request of the 
administration. They had asked us to 
make some technical changes, which 
we have done, and we will now start to 
debate the bill. 

I think we are familiar with the 
issues that will be brought forward, 
and the Senator from Utah and I are 
quite prepared to debate those. Then 
we will accommodate the Senator 
from Colorado. We are grateful for 
him bringing his amendment before 
the Senate at this time. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, it 
is not entirely clear to me, the extent 
to which, if any, this amendment will 
need to be redrafted to conform to the 
new version of the bill that has just 
been laid before us. What I think I 
will suggest is, if staff would look at 
that issue, I will go ahead and discuss 
the amendment while we work out the 
issue of where it belongs in the bill, 
simply a question of being sure that 
the denomination of it is correct. 

Mr. President, Americans are gener- 
ous people. We all know that, but on 
November 22 of last year, a Gallup 
poll was released which documented 
what I thought was a very significant 
and interesting thing. The poll found 
7 to 10 adults contributed money to a 
charitable organization during the 
preceding 12 months and 6 out of 10 
gave money to their church that was 
earmarked in some specific way for 
charitable activities. Altogether, 
during the 12 months preceding the 
publication of this poll, 85 percent of 
Americans gave money to an organized 
charity, 42 percent of adults did 
unpaid volunteer work of some sort 
during the preceding 12 months, and 
the average volunteer contributed 6 
hours of time in the 30 days preceding 
the publication of the poll. 

The author of the poll wrote the fol- 
lowing: 

Religious spirit apparently motivates 
much of America’s charity, since church 
and synagogue members are the most in- 
volved in charitable activity. Almost half 
the church members did unpaid volunteer 
work in the past year, compared with only a 
third on non-members. Nine in ten members 
gave money to a charity, compared with 
only seven in ten non-members. Eight in ten 
members gave food, clothing or other prop- 
erty to a charitable organization, compared 
with two-thirds of non-members. 
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In 1988, Mr. President, Americans 
gave more than $100 dollars to chari- 
table organizations. About 46 percent 
of the donations went to religious 
groups and 54 percent to organizations 
in the following categories: public/so- 
ciety benefit; arts, culture and human- 
ities; health; education; human serv- 
ices; and "all other uses." But of the 
billions of dollars that went to reli- 
gious organizations, almost half was 
spent on a wide variety of human serv- 
ice, health, arts, educational, and soci- 
etal improvement activities. 

The following quotation, which is 
taken from a comprehensive survey of 
American philanthropy sums up well: 

Religion today not only retains its histori- 
cal influence on philanthropic giving—to 
secular as well as religious-affiliated organi- 
zations—it also functions as the Nation's 
major provider of a host of human services 
to neighborhoods and communities. 

The discovery came to light in a nation- 
wide survey of religious activities and fi- 
nances conducted by Gallup under the spon- 
sorship of Independent Sector. 

Mr. President, some of the findings 
of that survey I think would be of in- 
terest to my colleagues: Between 64 
and 93 percent of the congregations 
provide or support such services as 
housing, day care, free or low-cost 
meals, medical care, health instruc- 
tion, counseling, and programmatic as- 
sistance to the disabled, and aid to 
international service organizations. 

Between 29 and 45 percent of the 
congregations support, in addition to 
the above, programs for civil rights 
and social justice, community develop- 
ment, arts instruction and perform- 
ances, elementary and high school 
education, and neighborhood and envi- 
ronmental improvements. 

Beyond financial and in-kind giving, 
things like food, clothing, community 
support, so on, about one-third of the 
congregations provide up to 24 volun- 
teers per month, another third offers 
up to 54 volunteers a month, and most 
of the remaining one-third provides 6 
or more volunteers each month. The 
millions of hours thus donated by non- 
clergy congregation members amount 
to several billion dollars. 

Mr. President, the reason I draw this 
to the attention of my colleagues as 
we consider S. 1430 I think is fairly ob- 
vious. We want to be sure that in the 
adoption of this legislation, about 
which there is substantial controversy, 
that if it is to be enacted, that we do 
not do so in a way that discourages re- 
ligious organizations from performing 
their charitable work which has long 
been the hallmark of churches and 
church organizations in this country. 

My amendment simply attempts to 
protect religious organizations, first by 
ensuring that they are not discrimi- 
nated against under the act and, 
second, by helping those religious or- 
ganizations that do choose to partici- 
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pate in the programs to maintain their 
religious identity and moral climate. 

Mr. President, as my colleagues 
would suspect, I have not brought this 
amendment up because of any ab- 
stract reason or for consideration of 
some theoretical concerns, because in 
fact the problems to which this 
amendment is addressed have risen on 
a number of occasions in existing pro- 
grams. Surely, if we are going to go 
foward with a broader-based Govern- 
ment-sponsored volunteer program, we 
ought to start to applying the Hippo- 
cratic oath to voluntarism. First, we 
should do no harm. That is really 
what my amendment seeks to do. 

Mr. President, S. 1430 prohibits any 
funds authorized for the school-based 
community service program, the 
Youth Service Corps and the national 
service demonstration program from 
being used “by program participants 
and program staff to give religious in- 
struction, conduct worship services, or 
engage in any form of proselytization. 
The bill forbids a church to conduct a 
conservation corps program or human 
services corps program “unless such 
project does not involve any religious 
functions.” S. 1430 is clear, therefore, 
in its prohibition of religious activities, 
but it is not so clear, Mr. President, 
about whether or not religious entities 
can participate in the programs au- 
thorized by this bill. 

My amendment adds the phrase, 
“churches and other religious entities“ 
at the appropriate places in the bill to 
make it clear that churches and other 
religious entities can receive funds 
under the act, subject to the prohibi- 
tions on religious activities. In one 
place in the bill the amendment adds 
the phrase “private sectarian and non- 
sectarian schools” to make it clear 
that private schools can also qualify 
for participation. 

The first part of my amendment also 
changes the bill so that the prohibi- 
tion on religious activity is consistent 
throughout the bill, that is, that no 
money under this act may be used by 
program participants and program 
staff for giving religious instruction, 
conducting worship services, or engag- 
ing in any form of proselytization. 

My amendment is based upon the 
truth that churches and other reli- 
gious organizations must be included 
in any of our attempts to address 
social problems, particularly if our at- 
tempts seek to draw on the strength 
and capacities of the private sector. 

Mr. President, I think many of my 
colleagues will remember the Adoles- 
cent Family Life Act specifically au- 
thorized an integrated approach in- 
volving “family members, religious 
and charitable organizations, volun- 
tary associations, and other groups in 
the private sector, as well as services 
provided by publicly sponsored initia- 
tives.” 
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This approach was given constitu- 
tional sanction in the case of Bowen 
versus Kendrick when the Supreme 
Court held that the religion-specific 
provisions of that act were not uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. President, in the full version of 
my statement, I will include a portion 
of the majority opinion written by 
Justice Rehnquist. 

The second part of my amendment, 
Mr. President, seeks to allow religious 
organizations to maintain at least in 
part their religious integrity even 
while they use Federal funds to help 
the Government achieve its secular 
goals. This portion of the amendment 
really is suggested by a problem which 
the Salvation Army encountered in 
dealing with the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. Former- 
ly, HUD regulations prohibited feder- 
ally funded homeless programs from 
“displaying religious symbols or deco- 
rations” and a shelter in New Britain, 
CT, was told to return a grant of 
$9,635 because it refused to take down 
a painting of Jesus. 

The Washington Times reported as 
follows: 

The painting showing Jesus in a long robe 
with outstretched arms hangs prominently 
to the right of the television set in the 
lounge of the Franklin Square men's shel- 
ter. A Federal regulator spotted it immedi- 
ately during an inspection tour of the facili- 
ty. 

HUD's policy on shelters was 
changed last fall, and it now appears 
that the New Britain, CT, shelter can 
keep its picture of Jesus on its wall. 
However, this experience and others 
which have come to my attention, con- 
vince me that it would be wise for us 
to clarify Federal policy so that a simi- 
lar episode will not arise in the future. 

The amendment goes beyond pic- 
tures to allow voluntary prayers and 
hymns. It also allows a religious or re- 
ligious-affiliated organization to 
"affirm or promote" moral tenets even 
if those tenets are based on religious 
precepts. 

Subsection (b) of the amendment 
will allow religious organizations that 
choose to participate in programs au- 
thorized by S. 1430 to keep their reli- 
gious identity and maintain a moral 
climate. 

The third portion of my amendment, 
subsection (c) will allow a church to 
one, require that participants under S. 
1430 adhere to its religious tenets; two, 
require that participants under S. 1430 
adhere to rules forbidding the use of 
drugs and alcohol; and three, in choos- 
ing between two or more prospective 
participants, hire that applicant who 
is already involved on a regular basis 
in other church activities. 

Mr. President, I think are familiar to 
my colleagues. They are taken directly 
from section 122(b) of S. 5, the Sen- 
ate's version of the ABC child care bill 
which we passed on June 23, 1989. The 
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first two provisions were contained in 
an amendment offered by Senator 
Coars and accepted by the measure's 
sponsors. I understand that the third 
provision was the product of negotia- 
tions between Senator Dopp and a 
number of religious groups, including 
the U.S. Catholic Conference. 

The Senate did not have a rollcall on 
the measures, but I believe there is 
little doubt this comprises the sense of 
the Senate and its intent. 

Mr. President, that in brief is the 
purpose of my amendment. If I may 
consult a moment with staff as to 
whether or not we now have this in its 
correct form, I will be prepared to 
send it to the desk. 

Mr. President, I am advised that as 
of this moment the substitute, which 
is evidently pending before us, is not 
available to us in text form, and, 
therefore, I inquire of the managers of 
this measure—I would be glad to offer 
the amendment and simply provide it 
be inserted at the correct point in the 
bill when the text becomes available 
or proceed in whatever manner they 
suggest. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, we ap- 
preciate the Senator's offer. The fact 
is we are trying to make technical 
changes. We just about have them 
done. We will file a substitute. But 
why do not we plan on doing that as 
soon as we can get that substitute? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
take it it is the manager's suggestion 
we defer for the time being. I am 
happy to do that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if 
n. Senator will yield at the present 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Chair has polled the committee and I 
have been authorized by the commit- 
tee to offer the committee modifica- 
tion of the committee substitute as a 
complete substitute, which I now send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
the understanding of the Chair that 
the Senator has been authorized by 
the committee to make this modifica- 
tion. Therefore, the Senator has the 
right to do so. The amendment is so 
modified. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as modified, is 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
SECTION i. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CON- 

TENTS. 


(a) SHORT TrTLE.—This Act may be cited 
as the "National and Community Service 
Act of 1990". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 


Sec. 1. Short title and table of contents. 
Sec. 2 Findings. 
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Sec. 3. Purposes. 
TITLE I—NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE STATE GRANT PROGRAM 


Subtitle A—General Provisions 


Sec. 101. Definitions. 
Sec. 102. Authority to make State grants. 


Subtitle B—School and Community Based 
Service 


Sec. 110. Short title. 
Sec. 111. General authority. 
Sec. 112. Locality application. 
Sec. 113. State application. 
Sec. 114. Local application. 
Sec. 115. Limitations on use. 
Sec. 116. Use of funds. 
Subtitle C—American Conservation and 
Youth Corps 
Sec. 120. Short title. 
Sec. 121 General authority. 
Sec. 122. Allocation of funds. 
Sec. 123. State application. 
Sec. 124. Focus of programs. 
Sec. 125. Related programs. 
Sec. 126. Public lands or Indian lands. 
Sec. 127. Training and education services. 
Sec. 128. Amount of award. 
Sec. 129. Preference for certain projects. 
Sec. 130. Age and citizenship criteria for en- 
rollment. 
Sec. 131. Post-service benefits. 
Sec. 132. Living allowance. 
Sec. 133. Joint programs. 
Sec. 134. Federal and State employee status. 
SUBTITLE D—NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 
. 140. Short title. 
. 141. General authority. 
. 142. Grants. 
. 143. Types of national service. 
. 144. Terms of service. 
145. Eligibility. 
. 146. Vouchers. 
. 147. Living allowance. 
. 148. Training. 
. 149. Public-private partnership. 
Sec. 150. In-service education benefits. 
Subtitle E—Innovative Service Programs 
Sec. 160. General authority. 
Sec. 161. Grants. 
Subtitle F—Administrative Provisions 
. 170. Limitation on number of grants. 
. 171. Reports. 
. 172. Supplementation. 
. 173. Prohibition on use of funds. 
. 174. Nondiscrimination. 
. 175. Notice, hearing, and grievance pro- 
cedures. 
. 176. Nonduplication and nondisplace- 
ment. 
. 177. State advisory board. 
. 178. Evaluation. 
. 179. Engagement of participants. 
. 180. National Service Demonstration 
Program amendments. 
. 181. Partnerships with schools. 
. 182. Conforming amendments. 
. 183. Service as tutors. 
Subtitle G—Commission on National and 
Community Service 
Sec. 190. Commission on National and Com- 
munity Service. 
TITLE II—MODIFICATIONS OF 
EXISTING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Sec. 201. References. 
Subtitle A—Higher Education 
Sec. 210. Innovative projects for community 
service. 
Subtitle B—State Student Incentive Grant 
and Work Study Programs 


Sec. 220. Additional reservation for campus- 
based community work learn- 
ing study jobs. 
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Sec. 221. Work study programs. 
Sec. 222. Public Health Amendment. 
Subtitle C—Publication 

Sec. 230. Information for students. 

Sec. 231, Exit counseling for borrowers. 

Sec. 232. Department information on defer- 
ments and cancellations. 

Sec. 233. Data on deferments and cancella- 
tions. 

Subtitle D—Direct Loans to Students in 

Institutions of Higher Education 
Sec. 240. Loan cancellation authorized. 
Sec. 241. Effective date. 
Subtitle E—Loan Forgiveness 
Sec. 250. Loan forgiveness. 
Sec. 251. Effective date. 
III—POINTS OF LIGHT INITIATIVE 
FOUNDATION 
Sec. 301. Short title. 
Sec. 302. Findings and purposes. 
Sec. 303. Establishment. 
Sec. 304. Board of directors. 
Sec. 305. Employees. 
Sec. 306. Powers and functions. 
. 307. Principal and branch offices. 
Sec. 308. Nonprofit nature of the Founda- 
tion. 
Sec. 309. Exemption from tax. 
Sec. 310. Oversight. 
Sec. 311. Annual budget. 
TITLE IV—AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 401. Authorization of appropriations. 
SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) service to the community and the 
Nation is a responsibility of all citizens of 
the United States, regardless of the econom- 
ic level or age of such citizens; 

(2) citizens of the United States who 
become engaged in service at a young age 
will better understand the responsibilities of 
citizenship and continue to serve the com- 
munity into adulthood; 

(3) serving others builds self-esteem and 
teaches teamwork, decision making, and 
problem-solving; 

(4) the 70,000,000 youth of the United 
States who are between the ages of 5 and 25 
offer a powerful and largely untapped re- 
source for community service; 

(5) conservation corps and human service 
corps provide important benefits to partici- 
pants and to the community; 

(6) the Volunteers in Service to America 
Program (hereinafter in this Act referred to 
as VISTA“), as established by title I of the 
Domestic Volunteer Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 
4951 et seq.), is one of the most cost effec- 
tive means of fighting poverty in the United 
States; 

(7) the cost of higher education, loan in- 
debtedness, and the high price of housing 
deter many young adults from volunteering 
for service programs that involve a substan- 
tial time commitment; 

(8) older Americans, through the Older 
American Volunteer Programs (as estab- 
lished by title II of the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 5001 et seq.)), 
provide 500,000,000 hours of service each 
year and are a vital force in addressing na- 
tional problems; 

(9) the VISTA and Older American Volun- 
teer Programs have recently been expanded 
and are an important part of the national 
and community service effort of the United 
States; 

(10) many Americans cannot participate 
in a full-time service program, but should 
have the option of part-time service; and 

(11) a range of full-time and part-time na- 
tional and community service opportunities 
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should be made available to all citizens, par- 
ticularly youth and older Americans. 


SEC. 3. PURPOSES. 

It is the purpose of this Act to— 

(1) renew the ethic of civic responsibility 
in the United States; 

(2) ask citizens of the United States, re- 
gardless of age or income, to engage in full- 
time or part-time service to the Nation; 

(3) begin to call young people to serve in 
national service programs; 

(4) enable young Americans to make a sus- 
tained commitment to national service by 
removing barriers to such service that have 
been created by high education costs, loan 
indebtedness, and the cost of housing; 

(5) build on the existing organizational 
framework of Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams and agencies to expand full-time and 
part-time service opportunities for all citi- 
zens, particularly youth and older Ameri- 
cans; 

(6) involve participants in activities that 
would not otherwise be performed by em- 
ployed workers; and 

(7) generate 100,000,000 additional service 
hours each year to help meet human, educa- 
tional, environmental, and public safety 
needs, particularly those needs relating to 
poverty. 


TITLE I—NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE STATE GRANT PROGRAM 


Subtitle A—General Provisions 


SEC. 101, DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) ADULT VOLUNTEER.—The term adult 
volunteer” means— 

(A) an individual who is beyond the age of 
compulsory schooling, including an older 
American and a parent; 

(B) an employee of a private business; 

(C) an employee of a public or nonprofit 
agency; or 

(D) any other individual working without 
financial renumeration in an education in- 
stitution to assist students or out of school 
youth. 

(2) Commisston.—The term “Commission” 
means the Commission on National and 
Community Service established under sec- 
tion 190. 

(3) COMMUNITY-BASED AGENCY.—The term 
“community-based agency” means a private 
nonprofit organization that is representa- 
tive of a community or a significant seg- 
ment of a community and that is engaged in 
meeting human, educational, or environ- 
mental community needs. 

(4) CREW SUPERVISOR.—The term "crew su- 
pervisor" means the adult staff individual 
who is responsible for supervising a crew of 
participants, including the crew leader. 

(5) EDUCATION INSTITUTION.—The term 
“education institution" means a local educa- 
tional agency, elementary or secondary 
school, library or a community-based agency 
that provides educational services. 

(6) ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.—The term ele- 
mentary school" has the same meaning 
given such term in section 1471(8) of the El- 
ementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(8)). 

(7) INDIAN LANDS.—The term Indian 
lands" means any real property owned by 
an Indian tribe, any real property held in 
trust by the United States for Indian tribes, 
and any real property held by Indian tribes 
that is subject to restrictions on alienation 
imposed by the United States. 

(8) INDIAN TRIBE.—The term “Indian tribe” 
means an Indian tribe, band, nation, or 
other organized group or community, in- 
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cluding any Alaska Native village or region- 
al or village corporation as defined in or es- 
tablished pursuant to the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1601 et 
seq.) that is recognized as eligible for the 
special programs and services provided by 
the United States to Indians because of 
their status as Indians. 

(9) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term “institution of higher education” 
has the same meaning given such term in 
section 1201(a) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1141(a)). 

(10) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—The term 
“local educational agency” has the same 
meaning given such term in section 1471(12) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(12)). 

(11) LOCAL GOVERNMENT AGENCY.—The term 
“local government agency" means a public 
agency that is engaged in meeting human, 
social, educational, or environmental needs. 

(12) Ovr-oF-scHooL youTH.—The term 
“out-of-school youth" means an individual 
who— 

(A) has not attained the age of 27; 

(B) has not completed college or the 
equivalent thereof; and 

(C) is not enrolled in an elementary or sec- 
ondary school or institution of higher edu- 
cation. 

(13) PanTICIPANT.—The term participant“ 
means an individual enrolled in à program 
that receives assistance under this title. 

(14) PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM.—The term 
"partnership program" means à program 
through which adult volunteers, public or 
private agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, community organizations, or busi- 
nesses assist an education institution. 

(15) PLACEMENT.—The term “placement” 
means the matching of a participant with a 
specific project. 

(16) PnRocRAM.—The term program“ 
means an activity carried out with assist- 
ance provided under this title. 

(17) PROGRAM AGENCY.— The term pro- 
gram agency” means— 

(A) a Federal or State agency designated 
to manage a youth service corps program; 

(B) the governing body of an Indian tribe 
that administers a youth service corps pro- 
grams; or 

(C) a local applicant administering a 
youth service corps program. 

(18) Prosect.—The term project“ means 
an activity that results in a specific identifi- 
able service or product that otherwise would 
not be done with existing funds, and that 
does not duplicate the routine services or 
functions of the employer to whom partici- 
pants are assigned. 

(19) PuBLIC LANDS.—The term public 
lands" means any lands or waters (or inter- 
est therein) owned or administered by the 
United States or by an agency or instrumen- 
tality of a State or local government. 

(20) SECONDARY SCHOOL.—The term sec- 
ondary school” has the same meaning given 
such term in section 1471(21) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(21)). 

(21) SERVICE OPPORTUNITY.—The term 
“service opportunity” means a program or 
project that enables students or out-of- 
school youth to perform meaningful and 
constructive service in agencies, institutions, 
and situations where the application of 
human talent and dedication may help to 
meet human, educational, linguistic, and en- 
vironmental community needs, especially 
those relating to poverty. 

(22) SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE MEMBER.—The 
term “special senior service member” means 
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an individual who is age 60 or over and will- 
ing to work full-time or part-time in con- 
junction with a full-time national service 
program. 

(23) SPONSORING ORGANIZATION.—The term 
“sponsoring organization” means an organi- 
zation, eligible to receive assistance under 
this title, that has been selected to provide a 
placement for a participant. 

(24) State.—The term State“ means each 
of the several States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, the Federated States of Micronesia, 
the Republic of the Marshall Islands, or 
Palau. 

(25) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—The term 
“State educational agency” has the same 
meaning given such term in section 1471(23) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(23)). 

(26) Stupent.—The term “student” means 
an individual who is enrolled in an elemen- 
tary or secondary school or institution of 
higher education on a full- or part-time 
basis. 

(27) SUMMER PROGRAM.—The term 
“summer program” means a youth service 
corps program authorized under this title 
that is limited to the months of June, July, 
and August. 

(28) YOUTH SERVICE CORPS PROGRAM.—The 
term youth service corps program" means 
& program, such as a conservation corps or 
human services corps program, that offers 
full-time, productive work (to be financed 
through stipends) with visible community 
benefits in a natural resource or human 
service setting and that gives participants a 
mix of work experience, basic and life skills, 
education, training, and support services. 

(29) YoUTH COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAM.— 
The term “youth community service pro- 
gram" means a program in which students 
or out-of-school youths are offered service 
opportunities in the community or an edu- 
cational institution. 

SEC. 102. AUTHORITY TO MAKE STATE GRANTS. 

The Commission may, in accordance with 
the provisions of this title, make grants to 
States, or to local applicants, to enable such 
States or applicants to carry out national or 
community service programs under subtitle 
B, C, D or E. 

Subtitle B—School and Community Based 
Service 
SEC. 110. SHORT TITLE. 

This subtitle may be cited as the “Service 
America, the Service to America Act of 
1990”. 

SEC. 111. GENERAL AUTHORITY. 

The Commission may make grants under 
section 102 to States or local applicants for 
the creation or expansion of service oppor- 
tunities for students and out-of-school 
youth and to increase the number of com- 
munity members, particularly senior citi- 
zens, who are volunteering in schools. 

SEC. 112. LOCALITY APPLICATION. 

If a State does not apply for assistance 
under this subtitle or if a State does not 
have an application approved under section 
113, the Commission may make grants di- 
rectly to local applicants. The Commission 
shall apply the criteria described in section 
114 in evaluating such local applications. 
SEC. 113. STATE APPLICATION. 

To be eligible to receive a grant under this 
subtitle a State, acting through the State 
educational agency, shall prepare and 
submit, to the Commission, an application 
at such time, in such manner, and contain- 
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ing such information as the Commission 
shall reasonably require, including a de- 
scription of the manner in which— 

(1) local applications will be ranked by the 
State according to the criteria described in 
section 114, and in a manner that ensures 
the equitable treatment of local applica- 
tions submitted by both educational and 
non-educational institutions; 

(2) service programs within the State will 
be coordinated; 

(3) cooperative efforts among education 
institutions, local government agencies, 
community-based agencies, businesses, and 
State agencies to provide service opportuni- 
ties, including those that involve the partici- 
pation of urban, suburban, and rural youth 
working together, will be encouraged; 

(4) economically and educationally disad- 
vantaged youths, including individuals with 
handicapping conditions, youth with limited 
basic skills or learning disabilities, and 
youth who are in foster care, are assured of 
service opportunities; 

(5) service programs that receive assist- 
ance under this subtitle will be evaluated; 

(6) programs that receive assistance under 
this subtitle will serve urban and rural areas 
sg any tribal areas that exist within such 

tate; 

(7) technical assistance and training will 
E provided to service programs within the 

tate; 

(8) non-Federal and other types of Federal 
assistance will be used to expand service op- 
portunities for students and out-of-school 
youth; and 

(9) information and outreach services will 
be disseminated and utilized to ensure the 
involvement of a broad range of organiza- 
tions, particularly community-based organi- 
zations. 


SEC. 114. LOCAL APPLICATIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.— 

(1) P^RTNERSHIP.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Any education institu- 
tion, local government agency, community- 
based agency, or consortia thereof that de- 
sires to receive a grant— 

(i) from a State that has received assist- 
ance under this subtitle; or 

(ii) in the case of a State that does not 
apply for assistance under this subtitle or 
have an application approved under section 
113, directly from the Commission; 


shall form a partnership consisting of one 
or more education institutions and one or 
more local government or community-based 
agencies. 

(B) ExcEPTION.—The provisions of sub- 
paragraph (A) shall not apply if the appli- 
cant is— 

(i) an education institution that intends to 
provide service opportunities solely within 
such education institution; or 

(di) an education institution that has 
formed a partnership with one or more pri- 
vate businesses to conduct a partnership 
program. 

(2) CONTENT OF APPLICATION.—To be eligi- 
ble to receive a grant under this subtitle, a 
partnership under paragraph (1) shall pre- 
pare and submit, to the State educational 
agency (or the Commission if paragraph 
(XAXii) applies), an application at such 
time, in such manner, and containing such 
information as the State educational agency 
(or the Commission) shall reasonably re- 
quire. Each such application shall— 

(A) contain a written agreement, between 
the institution with which participants are 
affiliated and one or more representatives 
of the community or education institution 
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where service opportunities will be provided, 
stating that the program was jointly devel- 
oped by the parties and that the program 
will be jointly executed by the parties; 

(B) establish and specify the membership 
and role of an advisory committee that shall 
consist of representatives of community 
agencies, service recipients, youth serving 
agencies, youth, parents, teachers, adminis- 
trators, school board members, labor, and 
business, one-half of which shall be selected 
by the community partner and one-half of 
which shall be selected by the education in- 
stitution; 

(C) describe the goals of the program 
which shall include goals that are quantifi- 
able, measurable, and demonstrate any ben- 
efits that flow from the program to the par- 
ticipants and the community; 

(D) describe the service opportunities to 
be provided under the program; 

(E) describe the manner in which the par- 
ticipants in the program will be recruited, 
including any special efforts that will be uti- 
lized to recruit out-of-school youth with the 
assistance of community-based agencies; 

(F) describe the manner in which partici- 
pants in the program were or will be in- 
volved in the design and operation of the 


program; 

(G) state the name, if available, qualifica- 
tions, and responsibilities of the coordinator 
of the program assisted under this subtitle; 

(H) describe the preservice and inservice 
training to be provided to supervisors and 
participants in the program; 

(I) describe the manner in which exempla- 
ry service will be recognized; 

(J) describe any potential resources that 
will permit continuation of the program, if 
needed, after the assistance received under 
this subtitle has ended; 

(K) disclose whether the program plans 
include addressing basic skill needs and re- 
ducing illiteracy; and 

(L) contain assurances that, prior to the 
placement of a participant, the program will 
consult with any local labor organization 
representing employees in the area who are 
engaged in the same or similar work as that 
proposed to be carried out by such program. 

(3) YOUTH COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAM.— 
If an applicant under this section intends to 
operate a youth community service pro- 
gram, such applicant, in addition to provid- 
ing the information described in paragraph 
(2), shall include in the application required 
under such paragraph— 

(A) a description of an age-appropriate 
learning component for participants in the 
program that shall include a chance for par- 
ticipants to reflect on service experiences 
and expected learning outcomes; 

(B) a description of whether or not the 
participants will receive academic credit for 
participation in the program; 

(C) a description of the target levels of 
students and out-of-school youth who will 
participate in the program and the target 
levels for the hours of service that such par- 
ticipants will provide individually and as a 
group, 

(D) a description of the proportion of ex- 
pected participants in the program who are 
educationally or economically disadvan- 
taged, including participants with handicap- 
ping conditions; 

(E) a description of the ages or grade 
levels of expected participants in the pro- 


gram, 

(F) other relevant demographic informa- 
tion concerning such expected participants; 
and 

(G) assurances that participants in the 
program will be provided with information 
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concerning VISTA, the Peace Corps (as es- 
tablished by the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 
2501 et seq.)), chapter 30 of title 38, United 
States Code, chapter 106 of title 10, United 
States Code, full-time Youth Service Corps 
and National Service programs receiving as- 
sistance under this title, and other service 
options and their benefits (such as student 
loan deferment and forgiveness) as appro- 
priate. 

(4) PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM.—If an applicant 
under this section intends to operate a part- 
nership program, in addition to the infor- 
mation required to be included in the appli- 
cation under paragraph (2), such applicant 
shall describe the students who are to be as- 
sisted through such program, including the 
ages and grade levels of such students. 

(b) APPROVAL.— 

(1) YOUTH COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS.— 
The State educational agency, or the Com- 
mission if subsection (a)(1)(A)(ii) applies, 
shall approve applications submitted by en- 
tities under this section that intend to oper- 
ate youth community service programs, only 
if such applications meet the applicable re- 
quirements of subsection (a) and describe 
programs that provide— 

(A) an age-appropriate learning compo- 
nent to enable participants to reflect on 
service experiences; 

(B) preservice and inservice training for 
both supervisors and participants involving 
representatives of the community where 
service opportunities will be provided; and 

(C) evidence that participants in the pro- 
gram will make a sustained commitment to 
the service project. 

(2) ADULT VOLUNTEER AND PARTNERSHIP PRO- 
GRAMS.—The State educational agency, or 
the Commission if subsection (aX1XAJXii) 
applies, shall approve applications submit- 
ted by entities under this section that 
intend to operate adult volunteer and part- 
nership programs, only if such applications 
meet the applicable requirements of subsec- 
tion (a) and describe programs that pro- 
vide— 

(A) preservice and inservice training for 
both supervisors and adult volunteers in the 
program; and 

(B) opportunities for adult volunteers in 
the program to work with at-risk children or 
their teachers. 

(c) PRIORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In providing assistance 
under this subtitle, the State educational 
agency, or the Commission if subsection 
(a) 1X AXii) applies, shall give priority to ap- 
plications that contain a description— 

(A) of programs that involve participants 
in the design and operation of the program; 

(B) of programs that are in the greatest 
need of assistance, such as programs target- 
ing low-income areas; 

(C) of programs that involve individuals of 
different ages, races, sexes, ethnic groups, 
disabilities, and economic backgrounds serv- 
ing together; and 

(D) in the case of applicants that are edu- 
cational institutions, of programs that are 
integrated into the academic program. 

(2) ADULT VOLUNTEER AND PARTNERSHIP PRO- 
GRAM.—In the case of an adult volunteer and 
partnership program, the State educational 
agency, or the Commission if subsection 
(a)(1)(A)GD applies, shall give priority to ap- 
plications that contain a description of pro- 


grams— 
(A) that involve older Americans or par- 
ents as adult volunteers; 
(B) that involve a partnership between an 
educational institution and a private busi- 
ness in the community; 
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(C) that include a focus on drug and alco- 
hol abuse prevention, school drop-out pre- 
vention, or nutrition; or 

(D) that wil improve basic skills and 
reduce illiteracy. 

SEC. 115. LIMITATIONS ON USE. 

(a) REQUIREMENT FOR LOCAL APPLICANTS.— 
Assistance provided under this subtitle shall 
not be used by a local applicant to pay in 
excess of 

(1) 80 percent of the costs of programs 
that receive assistance under this subtitle 
for the first year in which the applicant re- 
ceives assistance under this subtitle; and 

(2) 70 percent of the costs of programs 
that receive assistance under this subtitle 
for the second year in which the applicant 
receives assistance under this subtitle. 

(b) PAYMENT BY LOCAL APPLICANT.— 

(1) NoN-FEDERAL SOURCES.—That portion 
of the costs of programs that receive assist- 
ance under this subtitle that are to be paid 
by a local applicant from sources other than 
Federal funds may be paid in cash or in kind 
(fairly evaluated). 

(2) PRIVATE  PROFITMAKING ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.—1f that portion of the costs of pro- 
grams that receive assistance under this 
subtitle to be paid by a local applicant from 
sources other than Federal funds are paid 
by private profitmaking organizations, sub- 
section (a) shall be applied by substituting— 

(A) “85 percent” for “80 percent”; and 

(B) “75 percent" for 70 percent". 

SEC. 116. USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) STATES.— 

(1) ADMINISTRATION.—A State shall use 
not to exceed 20 percent of the amounts 
provided under this subtitle in each fiscal 
year for costs associated with administra- 
tion, including training, technical assist- 
ance, curriculum development, and coordi- 
nation activities. 

(2) ADULT VOLUNTEER AND PARTNERSHIP PRO- 
GRAMS.—A State shall use not to exceed 10 
percent of the amounts provided under this 
subtitle in each fiscal year to carry out 
adult volunteer and partnership programs. 

(b) LOCAL APPLICANTS.—Local applicants 
may use assistance provided under this sub- 
title for supervision of participants, pro- 
gram administration, training, reasonable 
transportation costs, insurance, and other 
reasonable expenses. 

(c) SriPENDS.—Assistance provided under 
this subtitle shall not be used to pay any sti- 
pend, allowance, or other financial support 
to any participant except to reimburse such 
participant for costs associated with trans- 
portation, meals, and other reasonable out- 
of-pocket expenses incident to participation 
in a program assisted under this subtitle. 

Subtitle C—American Conservation and Youth 

Corps 
SEC. 120. SHORT TITLE. 

This subtitle may be cited as the Ameri- 
can Conservation and Youth Service Corps 
Act of 1990”. 

SEC. 121. GENERAL AUTHORITY. 

The Commission may make grants under 
section 102 to States or local applicants, to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, or to the Director of 
ACTION for the creation or expansion of 
full-time or summer youth service corps pro- 
grams. 

SEC. 122. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS. 

(a) COMPETITIVE Grant.—The Commission 
shall award grants under this subtitle on a 
competitive basis to States or Indian tribes 
- "vea submitted applications under sec- 

on A 
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(b) DIRECT GRANTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL. In the case of a State 
that does not apply for a grant under this 
subtitle or have an application approved 
under section 123, the Commission may 
award grants directly to public or private 
nonprofit agencies within such State. 

(2) EvALUATION.—The Commission shall 
apply the criteria described in section 123 in 
determining whether to award a grant to 
such local applicants. 

(c) LIMITATION.— 

(1) CAPITAL EQUIPMENT.—Not to exceed 10 
percent of the amount of assistance made 
available to a program agency under this 
subtitle shall be used for the purchase of 
major capital equipment. 

(2) ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES.—Not to 
exceed 15 percent of the amount of assist- 
ance made available to a program agency 
under this subtitle shall be used for admin- 
istrative expenses. 

SEC. 123. STATE APPLICATION. 

(a) SuBMISSION.—To be eligible to receive 
a grant under this subtitle, a State or Indian 
tribe (or a local applicant if section 122(b) 
applies) shall prepare and submit, to the 
Commission, an application at such time, in 
such manner, and containing such informa- 
tion as the Commission may reasonably re- 
quire, including the information required 
under subsection (b). 

(b) GENERAL COoNTENT.—An application 
submitted under subsection (a) shall de- 
scribe— 

(1) any youth service corps program pro- 
posed to be conducted directly by such ap- 
plicant with assistance provided under this 
subtitle; and 

(2) any grant program proposed to be con- 
ducted by such State with assistance provid- 
ed under this subtitle for the benefit of enti- 
ties within such State. 

(c) SPECIFIC CONTENT.—To receive a grant 
under this subtitle to directly conduct a 
youth service corps program, each applicant 
shall include in the application submitted 
under subsection (a)— 

(1) a comprehensive description of the ob- 
jectives and performance goals for the pro- 
gram to be conducted, a plan for managing 
and funding the program, and a description 
of the types of projects to be carried out, in- 
cluding a description of the types and dura- 
tion of training and work experience to be 
provided by such program; 

(2) a plan for the certification of the 
training skills acquired by participants and 
the awarding of academic credit to partici- 
pants for competencies developed through 
training programs or work experience ob- 
tained under this subtitle; 

(3) an age appropriate learning compo- 
nent for participants that includes proce- 
dures that permit participants to reflect on 
service experiences; 

(4) an estimate of the number of partici- 
pants and crew leaders necessary for the 
proposed program, the length of time that 
the services of such participants and crew 
leaders will be required, the support services 
that will be required for such participants 
and crew leaders, and a plan for recruiting 
such participants, including educationally 
and economically disadvantaged youth, 
youth with limited basic skills or learning 
disabilities, youth with handicapped condi- 
tions, and youth who are in foster care; 

(5) a list of requirements to be imposed on 
the sponsoring organizations of participants 
in the program, including a requirement 
that a sponsoring organization that invests 
in a program that receives assistance under 
this subtitle, by making a cash contribution 
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or by providing free training to participants, 
shall be given preference over à sponsoring 
organization that does not make such an in- 
vestment; 

(6) a description of the manner of ap- 
pointment and training of sufficient super- 
visory staff (including participants who 
have displayed exceptional leadership quali- 
ties), who shall provide for other central 
elements of a youth corps, such as crew 
structure and a youth development compo- 
nent; 

(7) a description of a plan to ensure the 
on-site presence of knowledgeable and com- 
petent supervisory personnel at program fa- 
cilities; 

(8) a description of the facilities, quarters 
and board (in the case of residential facili- 
ties), limited and emergency medical care, 
transportation from administrative facilities 
to work sites, and other appropriate serv- 
ices, supplies, and equipment that will be 
provided by such applicant; 

(9) a description of the basic standards of 
work requirements, health, nutrition, sani- 
tation, and safety, and the manner that 
such standards shall be enforced; 

(10) a description of the plan to assign 
participants to facilities as near to the 
homes of such participants as is reasonable 
and practicable; 

(11) an assurance that, prior to the place- 
ment of a participant under this subtitle, 
the program agency will consult with any 
local labor organization representing em- 
ployees in the area who are engaged in the 
same or similar work as that proposed to be 
carried out by such program; and 

(12) such other information as the Com- 
mission shall require. 

(d) Grant ProcraM.—To be eligible to re- 
ceive a grant under this subtitle, a State 
shall establish and implement a program to 
make grants to applicants within the State 
pursuant to subsection (b)(2) and, in the ap- 
plication submitted under subsection (a), 
such State shall describe the manner in 
which— 

(1) local applicants will be evaluated; 

(2) service programs within the State will 
be coordinated; 

(3) economically and educationally disad- 
vantaged youth, including youth with 
handicapping conditions, youth with limited 
basic skills or learning disabilities, and 
youth in foster care, will be recruited; 

(4) programs that receive assistance under 
this subtitle will be evaluated; 

(5) the State will encourage cooperation 
among programs that receive assistance 
under this subtitle and the appropriate 
State job training coordinating council es- 
tablished under the Job Training and Part- 
nership Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.); 

(6) such State will certify the training 
skills acquired by each participant and the 
credit provided to each participant for com- 
petencies developed through training pro- 
grams or work experience obtained under 
p that receive assistance under this 
subtitle; and 

(7) prior to the placement of a participant 
under this subtitle, the State will ensure 
that program agencies consult with each 
local labor organization representing em- 
ployees in the area who are engaged in the 
same or similar work as the work that is 
proposed to be carried out by such program. 
SEC. 124. FOCUS OF PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— that receive as- 
sistance under this subtitle may carry out 
activities that— 

(1) in the case of conservation corps pro- 
grams, focus on— 
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(A) conservation, rehabilitation, and the 
improvement of wildlife habitat, rangelands, 
parks, and recreational areas; 

(B) urban revitalization, historical and 
cultural site preservation, rural revitaliza- 
tion, and reforestation of both urban and 
rural areas; 

(C) fish culture, wildlife habitat mainte- 
nance and improvement, and other fishery 
assistance; 

(D) road and trail maintenance and im- 
provement; 

(E) erosion, flood, drought, and storm 
damage assistance and controls; 

(F) stream, lake, waterfront harbor, and 
port improvement; 

(G) wetlands protection and pollution con- 
trol; 

(H) insect, disease, rodent, and fire pre- 
vention and control; 

(D the improvement of abandoned rail- 
road beds and rights-of-way; 

(J) energy conservation projects, renew- 
able resource enhancement, and recovery of 
biomass; 

(K) reclamation and improvement of 
strip-mined land; 

(L) forestry, nursery, and cultural oper- 
ations; and 

(M) making public facilities accessible to 
individuals with disabilities. 

(2) in the case of human services corps 
programs, include participant service in— 

(A) State, local, and regional governmen- 
tal agencies; 

(B) nursing homes, hospices, senior cen- 
ters, hospitals, local libraries, parks, recre- 
ational facilities, day care centers, programs 
serving individuals with handicapped condi- 
tions, and schools; 

(C) law enforcement agencies, and penal 
and probation systems; 

(D) private nonprofit organizations that 
primarily focus on social service; 

(E) activities that focus on the rehabilita- 
tion or improvement of public facilities, 
neighborhood improvements, literacy train- 
ing that benefits educationally disadvan- 
taged individuals, weatherization of and 
basic repairs to low-income housing, energy 
conservation (including solar energy tech- 
niques), removal of architectural barriers to 
access by handicapped individuals to public 
facilities, and conservation, maintenance, or 
restoration of natural resources on publicly 
held lands; and 

(F) any other nonpartisan civic activities 
and services that the Commission deter- 
mines to be of a substantial social benefit in 
meeting unmet human, educational, or envi- 
ronmental needs (particularly needs related 
to poverty) or in the community where vol- 
unteer service is to be performed; or 

(3) encompass the focuses and services de- 
scribed in both paragraphs (1) and (2). 

(b) INELIGIBLE SERVICE CATEGORIES.— To be 
eligible to receive assistance under this sub- 
title, the activities conducted through pro- 
grams referred to in subsection (a) shall not 
be conducted by any— 

(1) business organized for profit; 

(2) labor union; 

(3) partisan political organization; 

(4) organization engaged in religious ac- 
tivities, unless such activities do not involve 
any religious functions; or 

(5) domestic or personal service company 
or organization. 

(c) LIMITATION ON SERVICE.—No partici- 
pant shall perform services in any project 
for more than a 1-year period. 
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SEC. 125. RELATED PROGRAMS. 

An activity administered under the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, that is operated for the 
same purpose as a program eligible to be 
carried out under this subtitle, is encour- 
aged to use services available under this sub- 
title. 

SEC. 126. PUBLIC LANDS OR INDIAN LANDS. 

(a) LIMITATION.—To be eligible to receive 
assistance through a grant provided under 
this subtitle, a program shall carry out ac- 
tivities on public lands or Indian lands, or 
result in a public benefit. 

(b) REVIEW OF APPLICATIONS.—In review- 
ing applications submitted under section 123 
that propose programs or projects to be car- 
ried out on public lands or Indian lands, the 
Commission shall consult with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

(c) CoNSISTENCY.—AÀ program carried out 
with assistance provided under this subtitle 
for conservation, rehabilitation, or improve- 
ment of any public lands or Indian lands 
shall be consistent with— 

(1) the provisions of law and policies relat- 
ing to the management and administration 
of such lands, and all other applicable provi- 
sions of law; and 

(2) all management, operational, and 
other plans and documents that govern the 
administration of such lands. 

(d) RESERVATION.—The Commission shall 
reserve not to exceed 5 percent of the 
amounts appropriated in each fiscal year 
under section 401(aX2) to make grants 
under this subtitle for Federal disaster 
relief programs. 

SEC. 127. TRAINING AND EDUCATION SERVICES. 

(a) ASSESSMENT OF SKILLS.—Each program 
agency shall assess the educational level of 
participants at the time of their entrance 
into the program, using any available 
records or simplified assessment means or 
methodology and shall, where appropriate, 
refer such participants for testing for specif- 
ic learning disabilities. 

(b) ENHANCEMENT OF SKILLS.—Each pro- 
gram agency shall, through the programs 
and activities administered under this sub- 
title, enhance the educational skills of par- 
ticipants. 

(c) PROVISION OF PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERV- 
ICE TRAINING AND EDUCATION.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT.—Each program agency 
shall use not less than 10 percent of the as- 
sistance made available to such agency 
under this subtitle in each fiscal year to pro- 
vide pre-service and in-service training and 
educational materials and services for par- 
ticipants in such a program. Program par- 
ticipants shall be provided with information 
concerning the benefits to the community 
that result from the activities undertaken 
by such participants. 

(2) AGREEMENTS FOR ACADEMIC STUDY.—A 
program agency may enter into arrange- 
ments with academic institutions or educa- 
tion providers, including— 

(A) local education agencies; 

(B) community colleges; 

(C) 4-year colleges; 

(D) area vocational-technical schools; and 

(E) community based organizations; 
to evaluate the basic skills of participants 
and to make academic study available to 
participants to enable such participants to 
upgrade literacy skills, to obtain high school 
diplomas or the equivalent of such diplo- 
mas, to obtain college degrees, or to en- 
hance employable skills. 

(3) CouNsELING.—Career and educational 
guidance and counseling shall be provided 
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to a participant during a period of in-service 
training as described in this subsection. 

(4) PRIORITY FOR PARTICIPANTS WITHOUT 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMAS.—A program agency 
shall give priority to participants who have 
not obtained a high school diploma or the 
equivalent of such diploma, in providing 
services under this subsection. 

(d) Posr-SERVICE EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) USE OF FUNDS.—AÀ program that re- 
ceives assistance under this subtitle shall 
use not less than 10 percent of such assist- 
ance to comply with the requirements of 
section 131 for post-service education and 
training assistance. 

(2) Activities.—The activities conducted 
under this section may include activities 
available to an eligible participant under in- 
service education and training assistance 
programs, career and vocational counseling, 
assistance in entering a program under the 
Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 
1501 et seq.), and assistance for other activi- 
ties considered appropriate for such partici- 
pant by the appropriate program agency 
and the Commission. 

(e) STANDARDS AND PROCEDURES.— 

(1) CONSISTENCY WITH STATE AND LOCAL RE- 
QUIREMENTS.—Appropriate State and local 
officials shall certify that standards and 
procedures with respect to the awarding of 
academic credit and the certification of edu- 
cational attainment in programs conducted 
under subsection (c) are consistent with the 
requirements of applicable State and local 
law and regulations. 

(2) ACADEMIC STANDARDS.—The standards 
and procedures described in paragraph (1) 
shall provide that an individual serving in a 
program that receives assistance under this 
subtitle— 

(A) who is not a high school graduate, 
participate in an educational curriculum so 
that such individual can earn a high school 
diploma or the equivalent of such diploma; 
and 

(B) may arrange to receive academic 
credit in recognition of the education and 
skills obtained from service satisfactorily 
completed. 

SEC. 128. AMOUNT OF AWARD. 

In determining the amount of a grant to 
be awarded to an applicant under this sub- 
title, the Commission shall consider— 

(1) the number of the unemployed youth 
population of the area to be served; and 

(2) the type of project or service proposed 
to be carried out with the amounts appro- 
priated under section 401(a)(2). 

SEC. 129. PREFERENCE FOR CERTAIN PROJECTS. 

In the consideration of applications sub- 
mitted under section 123, the Commission 
shall give preference to programs that— 

(1) will provide long-term benefits to the 
public; 

(2) will instill a work ethic and a sense of 
public service in the participants; 

(3) will be labor intensive, and involve 
youth operating in crews; 

(4) can be planned and initiated promptly; 
and 

(5) will enhance skills development and 
educational level and opportunities for the 
participants. 

SEC. 130. AGE AND CITIZENSHIP CRITERIA FOR EN- 
ROLLMENT. 

Enroliment in programs that receive as- 
sistance under this subtitle shall be limited 
to individuals who, at the time of enroll- 
ment, are— 

(1) not less than 16 years nor more than 
25 years of age, except that summer pro- 
grams may include individuals not less than 
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15 years nor more than 21 years of age at 
the time of the enrollment of such individ- 
uals; and 

(2) citizens or nationals of the United 
States (including those citizens of the Fed- 
erated States of Micronesia, the Republic of 
the Marshall Islands, and Palau) or lawful 
permanent resident aliens of the United 
States. 

SEC, 131. POST-SERVICE BENEFITS. 

The program agency shall provide post- 
service education and training benefits 
(such as scholarships and grants) for each 
participant in an amount that is not in 
excess of $100 per week, or in excess of 
$5,000 per year, whichever is less. 

SEC. 132, LIVING ALLOWANCE. 

(a) FULL-TIME SERVICE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—From assistance provided 
under this subtitle, each participant in a 
full-time youth service corps program that 
receives assistance under this subtitle shall 
receive a living allowance of not more than 
an amount equal to 100 percent of the pov- 
erty line for a family of two (as defined in 
section 673(2) of the Community Services 
Block Grant Act (42 U.S.C. 9902(2)). 

(2) NoN-FEDERAL SOURCES.—Notwithstand- 
ing paragraph (1) a program agency may 
provide participants with additional 
amounts that are made available from non- 
Federal sources. 

(b) REDUCTION IN EXISTING PROGRAM BENE- 
Fits.—Nothing in this section shall be con- 
Strued to require a program in existence on 
the date of enactment of this Act to de- 
crease any stipends, salaries, or living allow- 
ances provided to participants under such 
program. 

(c) HEALTH INSURANCE.—In addition to the 
living allowance provided under subsection 
(a), program agencies are encouraged to pro- 
vide health insurance to each participant in 
a full-time youth service corps program who 
does not otherwise have access to health in- 
surance. 

(d) FACILITIES, SERVICES, AND SUPPLIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The program agency may 
deduct, from amounts provided under sub- 
sections (a) and (c) to a participant, a rea- 
sonable portion of the costs of the rates for 
any room and board that is provided for 
such participant at a residential facility. 

(2) EVALUATION.—The program agency 
shall establish the amount of the deduc- 
tions and rates under paragraph (1) after 
evaluating the costs of providing such room 
and board to the participant. 

(3) DUTIES OF PROGRAM AGENCY.—A pro- 
gram agency may provide facilities, quar- 
ters, and board and shall provide limited 
and emergency medical care, transportation 
from administrative facilities to work sites, 
and other appropriate services, supplies, and 
equipment to each participant. 

(e) GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each program agency 
shall provide such job and educational guid- 
ance and placement information and assist- 
ance for each participant as may be neces- 
sary, including referrals of such participants 
to organizations where such participants 
may receive basic skills training or be tested 
and receive services for specific learning dis- 
abilities. 

(2) COORDINATION WITH OTHER ENTITIES.— 
Assistance under paragraph (1) shall be pro- 
vided in coordination with appropriate 
State, local, and private agencies and orga- 
nizations. 

SEC. 133. JOINT PROGRAMS. 

(a) DEVELOPMENT.—The Commission may 

develop, in cooperation with the heads of 
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other Federal agencies, regulations designed 
to permit, where appropriate, joint pro- 
grams in which activities supported with as- 
sistance made available under this subtitle 
are coordinated with activities supported 
with assistance made available under pro- 
grams administered by the heads of such 
agencies (including the Job Training Part- 
nership Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.)). 

(b) SrANDARDS.—Regulations promulgated 
under subsection (a) shall establish stand- 
ards for the approval of joint programs that 
meet both the purposes of this title and the 
purposes of such statutes under which as- 
sistance is made available to support such 
projects. 

SEC. 134. FEDERAL AND STATE EMPLOYEE STATUS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Participants and crew 
leaders shall be responsible to, or be the re- 
sponsibility of, the program agency adminis- 
tering the program on which such partici- 
pants, crew leaders, and volunteers work. 

(b) NoN-FEDERAL EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this subsection, a participant or 
crew leader in a program that receives as- 
sistance under this subtitle shall not be con- 
sidered a Federal employee and shall not be 
subject to the provisions of law relating to 
Federal employment. 

(2) WORK-RELATED INJURY.—For purposes 
of subchapter I of chapter 81 of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to the compen- 
sation of Federal employees for work inju- 
ries, a participant or crew leader serving in a 
program that receives assistance under this 
subtitle shall be considered an employee of 
the United States within the meaning of the 
term "employee" as defined in section 8101 
of title 5, United States Code, and the provi- 
sion of that subchapter shall apply, 
except— 

(A) the term “performance of duty", as 
used in such subchapter, shall not include 
an act of a participant or crew leader while 
absent from the assigned post of duty of 
such participant or crew leader, except 
while participating in an activity authorized 
by or under the direction and supervision of 
& program agency (including an activity 
while on pass or during travel to or from 
such post of duty); and 

(B) compensation for disability shall not 
begin to accrue until the day following the 
date that the employment of the injured 
participant or crew leader is terminated. 

(3) TORT CLAIMS PROCEDURE.—For purposes 
of chapter 171 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to tort claims procedure, a 
participant or crew leaders assigned to a 
youth service corps program ghall be consid- 
ered an employee of the United States 
within the meaning of the term "employee 
of the government" as defined in section 
2671 of such title. 

(4) ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS.—For pur- 
poses of section 5911 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to allowances for quar- 
ters, a participant or crew leader shall be 
considered an employee of the United 
States within the meaning of the term em- 
ployee" as defined in paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (a) of such section. 


Subtitle D—National and Community Service 


SEC. 140. SHORT TITLE. 

This subtitle may be cited as the Nation- 
al and Community Service Act“. 
SEC. 141. GENERAL AUTHORITY. 

The Commission may make grants under 
section 102 to States for the creation of full- 
and part-time national and community serv- 
ice programs. 
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SEC. 142. GRANTS. 

(a) TERM or GRANT.—The term of a grant 
awarded under section 141 shall not extend 
beyond September 30, 1991. 

(b) CRITERIA FOR RECEIVING  APPLICA- 
TIONS.—In determining whether to award a 
grant to a State under section 141, the Com- 
mission shall consider— 

(1) the ability of the proposed program of 
such State to serve as an effective model for 
& large-scale national service program; 

(2) the quality of the application of such 
State, including the plan of such State for 
training, recruitment, placement, and data 
collection; 

(3) the extent that the proposed program 
builds on existing programs; and 

(4) the expediency with which the State 
proposes to make the program operational. 

(c) DivERSITY.—The Commission shall 
ensure that programs receiving assistance 
under this subtitle are geographically di- 
verse and include programs in both urban 
and rural States. 

(d) ALTERNATIVE VOUCHER OPTION LiMIT- 
ED.—The Commission shall ensure that not 
to exceed 25 percent of States receiving a 
grant under section 141 are authorized to 
exercise the alternative voucher authorized 
under section 146(e)(3). 

(e) COMPOSITION OF PROGRAMS.—The Com- 
mission shall ensure that not less than 25 
percent of the programs that receive assist- 
ance under this subtitle include full-time, 
part-time and special senior service partici- 
pants. 

(f) STATE APPLICATION FOR GRANT.—ToO re- 
ceive a grant under section 141, a State shall 
prepare and submit, to the Commission, an 
application at such time, in such manner, 
and containing such information as the 
Commission may reasonably require, includ- 
ing— 

(1) a description of the State administra- 
tive plan for the implementation of a pro- 
gram with assistance provided under this 
subtitle, including such functions, if any, 
that will be carried out by public and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations pursuant to a 
grant or contract; 

(2) a description of the manner in which 
an ethnically and economically diverse 
group of participants, including economical- 
ly and educationally disadvantaged individ- 
uals, college-bound youth, individuals with 
handicapping conditions, youth in foster 
care, and employed individuals, shall be re- 
cruited and selected for participation in a 
program receiving assistance under this sub- 
title; 

(3) a description of the procedures for 
training supervisors and participants and 
for supervising and organizing participants 
in such program; 

(4) a description of the procedures to 
ensure that the program provides partici- 
pants with an opportunity to reflect on 
their service experience; 

(5) a description of the geographical areas 
within such State in which the program 
would be operated to provide the optimum 
match between the need for services and 
the anticipated supply of participants; 

(6) a description of the plan for placing 
such participants in teams or making indi- 
vidual placements in such program; 

(7) assurances that, prior to such place- 
ment, the State will consult with any local 
labor organization representing employees 
in the area who are engaged in the same or 
similar work as that proposed to be carried 
out by such program; 

(8) assurances that, prior to such place- 
ment, such State will consult with employ- 
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ees at the proposed project site who are en- 
gaged in the same or similar work as that 
proposed to be carried out by such program; 

(9) a description of the anticipated 
number of full- and part-time participants 
and special senior service members in such 
program; 

(10) a plan for the recruitment and selec- 
tion of sponsoring organizations that will re- 
ceive participants under programs that re- 
ceive assistance under this subtitle; 

(11) a description of the procedures for 
matching such participants with such spon- 
soring organizations; 

(12) a description of the procedures to be 
used to assure that sponsoring organizations 
that are not matched with participants shall 
be provided with information concerning 
the VISTA program and the programs es- 
tablished under title II of the Domestic Vol- 
unteer Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 5001 et 
seq.); 

(13) the State budget for the program; 

(14) a description of whether the State de- 
sires to exercise the voucher alternative 
option authorized under section 146(e)(3); 

(15) a plan for evaluating the program 
and assurances that such State will fully co- 
operate with any evaluation undertaken by 
€ Commission pursuant to section 178; 
an 

(16) any other information as the Com- 
mission may reasonably require. 

(g) NUMBER OF STATES.— 

(1) IN cENERAL—The Commission shall 
ensure that not more than five States are 
authorized to operate full-time programs 
and not more than five States are author- 
ized to operate part-time programs in fiscal 
year 1991 under this subtitle. 

(2) SINGLE PROGRAM.—For purposes of this 
paragraph (1), a State operating a single na- 
tional service program with both full- and 
part-time options shall be counted as a 
State operating a full-time program and a 
State operating a part-time program. 

(3) COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENT.—For pur- 
poses of this paragraph (1), a State operat- 
ing a national service program involving a 
cooperative arrangement with a multi-State 
organization or with sites in more than one 
State shall be counted as a single State. 


SEC. 143. TYPES OF NATIONAL SERVICE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—A participant in a pro- 
gram that receives assistance under this 
subtitle shall perform national service to 
meet unmet educational, human, environ- 
mental, and public safety needs, especially 
those needs relating to poverty. 

(b) Types or NATIONAL SERVICE.—National 
service performed under subsection (a) may 
include— 

(1) educational service, such as service in 
literacy programs, the Head Start program 
(as established under the Head Start Act (42 
U.S. C. 9831)) and other early childhood edu- 
cation programs, tutorial assistance, and 
service in schools, libraries, and adult educa- 
tion centers; 

(2) human service, such as— 

(A) service in hospitals, hospices, clinics, 
community health centers, public health or- 
ganizations, facilities serving individuals 
with acquired immune deficiency syndrome, 
homes for elderly individuals, programs 
serving individuals with handicapping condi- 
tions, and child-care programs; and 

(B) service in programs to assist elderly, 
disabled, poor, and homeless individuals, in- 
cluding programs to build, restore, and 
maintain housing for poor or homeless indi- 
viduals and self-help programs; 
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(3) environmental service, such as service 
in programs to conserve, recycle, maintain, 
and restore natural resources in urban and 
rural environments, to provide recreational 
opportunities, and to encourage community 
betterment or beautification; 

(4) public safety service, including place- 
ment with police and fire departments, 
courts, the border patrol, and prisons; and 

(5) in the case of special senior service 
members, service to assist a State in admin- 
istering a program, including mentoring, su- 
pervision, and other functions. 

SEC. 144. TERMS OF SERVICE. 

(a) LENGTH OF SERVICE.— à 

(1) PART-TIME.—AÀn individual performing 
part-time national service under this sub- 
title shall agree to perform community serv- 
ice for not less than 2 years. 

(2) FuLL-TIME.—AÀn individual performing 
full-time national service under this subtitle 
shall agree to perform community service 
for not less than 1 year nor more than 2 
years, at the discretion of such individual. 

(3) SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE.—AÀ special 
senior service participant performing na- 
tional service under this subtitle shall serve 
for a period of time as determined by the 
Commission. 

(b) PARTIAL COMPLETION OF SERVICE.—If 
the State releases a participant from com- 
pleting a term of service in a program re- 
ceiving assistance under this subtitle for 
compelling personal circumstances as dem- 
onstrated by such participant, the Commis- 
sion may provide such participant with that 
portion of the financial assistance described 
in section 146 that corresponds to the quan- 
tity of the service obligation completed by 
such individual. 

(c) TERMS OF SERVICE.— 

(1) PART-TIME.—AÀ participant performing 
part-time national service under this sub- 
title shall serve for— 

(A) 2 weekends each month and 2 weeks 
during the year; or 

(B) an average of 9 hours per week each 
year of service. 

(2) FULL-TIME.—A participant performing 
full-time national service under this subtitle 
shall serve for not less than 40 hours per 
week each year of service. 

(3) SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE.—AÀ special 
senior service participant performing na- 
tional service under this subtitle shall serve 
either part- or full-time as permitted by the 
Commission. 

SEC. 145. ELIGIBILITY. 

(a) PART-TIME.— 

(1) REQUIREMENTS.—An individual may 
serve in a part-time national service pro- 
gram under this subtitle if such individual— 

(A) is 17 years of age or older; and 

(B) is a citizen of the United States or law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence. 

(2) Prioriry.—In selecting applicants for 
& part-time program, States shall give prior- 
ity to applicants who are currently em- 
ployed. 

(b) FULL-TIME.—AÀn individual may serve in 
a full-time national service program under 
this subtitle if such individual— 

(1) is 17 years of age or older; 

(2) has received a high school diploma or 
the equivalent of such diploma, or agrees to 
achieve a high school diploma or the equiva- 
lent of such diploma while participating in 
the program; and 

(3) is a citizen of the United States or law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence. 

(c) SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE.—An individual 
may serve as a special senior service member 
under this subtitle if such individual— 

(1) is 60 years of age or older; and 
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(2) meets the eligibility criteria for special 
senior service membership established by 
the Commission. 


SEC. 146, VOUCHERS, 

(a) PART- — 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (d), 
the Commission shall annually provide to 
each part-time participant a non-transferra- 
ble voucher that is equal in value to $2,000 
for each year of service that such partici- 
pant provides to the program. 

(2) WAIvER.—A State may apply for a 
waiver to reduce the amount of a voucher 
provided under paragraph (1) to an amount 
that is equal in value to not less than the 
average annual tuition and required fees at 
4-year public institutions of higher educa- 
tion within such State. 

(3) CowsrRUCTION.—Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to prevent a State 
from using funds made available from non- 
Federal sources to increase the amount of a 
voucher provided under paragraph (1) to an 
amount in excess of that described in such 
paragraph. 

(b) FULL-TIME.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (d), 
the Commission shall annually provide to 
each full-time participant a non-transferra- 
ble voucher that is equal in value to $5,000 
for each year of service that such partici- 
pant provides to the program. 

(2) Warver.—A State may apply for a 
waiver to reduce the amount of a voucher 
provided under paragraph (1) to an amount 
that is equal in value to not less than the 
average annual tuition, required fees, and 
room and board costs at 4-year public insti- 
tutions of higher education within such 
State. 

(3) Construction.—Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to prevent a State 
from using funds made available from non- 
Federal sources to increase the amount of a 
voucher provided under paragraph (1) to an 
amount in excess of that described in such 

ph. 

(c) SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE PARTICIPANT.— 
A special senior service participant shall be 
ineligible to receive a voucher under this 
section. 

(d) INDEXxING.—The Commission shall in- 
crease the value of vouchers provided under 
this section in each fiscal year based on the 
increase in the costs associated with attend- 
ing a 4-year institution of higher education 
during that fiscal year. The Commission 
shall determine such increases in costs 
based on information made available by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the National 
Center for Education Statistics. 

(e) USE or VOUCHER.— 

(1) PART-TIME.—AÀ voucher provided under 
subsection (a) shall only be used for— 

(A) payment of a student loan from Feder- 
al or non-Federal sources; 

(B) downpayment or closing costs associat- 
ed with purchasing a first home; 

(C) downpayment, closing costs, or other 
costs associated with purchasing a small 
business concern; or 

(D) tuition at an institution of higher edu- 
cation on a full-time basis, or to pay the ex- 
penses incurred in the full-time participa- 
tion in an apprenticeship program approved 
by the appropriate State agency. 

(2) FULL-TIME.—A voucher provided under 
subsection (b) shall only be used for— 

(A) payment of a student loan from Feder- 
al or non-Federal sources; 

(B) downpayment or closing costs associat- 
ed with purchasing a first home; 
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(C) downpayment, closing costs, or other 
costs associated with purchasing a small 
business concern; or 

(D) tuition, room and board, books and 
fees, and other costs associated with attend- 
ance (pursuant to section 472 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 108710) at 
an institution of higher education on a full- 
time basis, or to pay the expenses incurred 
in the full-time participation in an appren- 
ticeship program approved by the appropri- 
ate State agency. 

(3) ALTERNATIVE VOUCHER OPTION.—A State 
administering a full-time national service 
program under this subtitle may apply to 
the Commission for authorization to offer 
an alternative voucher option limiting the 
use of vouchers for education, housing, or 
costs associated with the purchase of a 
small business concern, including downpay- 
ment or closing costs. 

(4) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsec- 
tion, the term small business concern" 
shall have the same meaning given such 
term in section 3(aX1) of the Small Business 
Act (15 U.S.C. 632(a)(1)). 


SEC. 147. LIVING ALLOWANCE. 

(a) FULL-TIME SERVICE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL,—From assistance provided 
under this subtitle, each participant in a 
full-time national service program receiving 
assistance under this subtitle shall receive a 
living allowance of not more than an 
amount equal to 100 percent of the poverty 
line for a family of two (as defined in sec- 
tion 673(2) of the Community Services 
Block Grant Act (42 U.S.C. 9902(2)). 

(2) NoN-FEDERAL SOURCES.—Notwithstand- 
ing paragraph (1), a program agency may 
provide participants with additional 
amounts that are made available from non- 
Federal sources. 

(b) REDUCTION IN EXISTING PROGRAM BENE- 
rits.—Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require a program in existence on 
the date of enactment of this Act to de- 
crease any stipends, salaries, or living allow- 
ances provided to participants under such 
program. 

(c) HEALTH INSURANCE.—In addition to the 
living allowance provided under subsection 
(a), grantees are encouraged to provide 
health insurance to each participant in a 
full-time national service program who does 
not otherwise have access to health insur- 
ance. 

(d) SPECIAL SENIOR SERVICE PARTICIPANT.— 

(1) FPUuLL-TIME.—Each full-time special 
senior service participant shall receive a 
living allowance equal to the living allow- 
ance provided to full-time participants 
under subsection (a), and such other assist- 
ance as the Commission considers necessary 
and appropriate for a special senior service 
participant to carry out the service obliga- 
tion of such participant. 

(2) PART-TIME.—Each part-time special 
senior service participant shall receive a 
living allowance equal to a share of such al- 
lowance offered to a full-time special senior 
service participant under paragraph (1), 
that has been prorated according to the 
number of hours such part-time participant 
serves in the program, and such other assist- 
ance that the Commission considers neces- 
sary and appropriate for a special senior 
service participant to carry out the service 
obligation of such participant. 


SEC. 148. TRAINING. 
(a) PROGRAM TRAINING.— 
(1) IN GENERAL.—Each participant shall re- 


ceive 3 weeks of training provided by the 
Commission in cooperation with the State. 
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(2) CONTENTS OF TRAINING SESSION.—Each 
training session described in paragraph (1) 
shall— 

(A) orient each participant in the nature, 
philosophy, and purpose of the program; 

(B) build an ethic community service; and 

(C) train each participant to effectively 
perform the assigned program task of such 
participant by providing— 

(i) general training in citizenship and civic 
and community service; and 

(ii) if feasible, specialized training for the 
type of national service that each partici- 
pant will perform. 

(b) ADDITIONAL TRAINING.—Each State 
may provide additional training for partici- 
pants as such State determines necessary. 

(c) AGENCY OR ORGANIZATION TRAINING.— 
Each participant shall receive training from 
the sponsoring organization in skills rele- 
vant to the work to be conducted. 

SEC. 149. PUBLIC-PRIVATE PARTNERSHIP. 

The Commission shall consider and devel- 
op opportunities for cooperation between 
public and private entities in the funding 
and implementation of a program receiving 
assistance under this subtitle, including 
cost-sharing arrangements with sponsoring 
organizations, 

SEC. 150. IN-SERVICE EDUCATION BENEFITS. 

Each State that receives assistance under 
this subtitle shall provide to each partici- 
pant enrolled in a full-time program in-serv- 
ice educational services and materials to 
enable such participant to obtain a high 
school diploma or the equivalent of such di- 
ploma. 

Subtitle E—Innovative Service Programs 
SEC. 160. GENERAL AUTHORITY. 

The Commission may make grants under 
section 102 to States for the creation of in- 
novative national and community service 
programs. 

SEC. 161. GRANTS. 

(a) CRITERIA FOR RECEIVING APPLICA- 
TIONS.—In determining whether to award a 
grant to a State under section 160, the Com- 
mission shall consider— 

(1) the ability of the proposed program of 
such State to serve as an effective model for 
other States; 

(2) the quality of the application of such 
State, including the plan of such State for 
training, recruitment, placement, and data 
collection; 

(3) the extent that the proposed program 
builds on existing programs; and 

(4) the degree to which the program re- 
sponds to State and community human, 
educational, environmental and public 
safety needs in an innovative manner. 

(c) STATE APPLICATION FOR GRANT.—To re- 
ceive a grant under this subtitle, a State 
shall prepare and submit, to the Commis- 
sion, an application at such time, in such 
manner, and containing such information as 
the Commission may reasonably require, in- 
cluding— 

(1) a description of the proposed program 
to be established with assistance provided 
under the grant; 

(2) a description of the human, education- 
al environmental or public safety service 
that participants will perform and the State 
or community need that will be addressed 
under such proposed program; 

(3) a description of the target population 
of participants and how they will be recruit- 


ed; 

(4) a description of the procedure for 
training supervisors and participants and 
for supervising and organizing participants 
in such proposed program; 
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(5) a description of the procedures to 
ensure that the proposed program provides 
participants with an opportunity to reflect 
on their service experiences; 

(6) a description of any stipend or benefit 
that participants will receive, if any; 

(7) an estimate of the anticipated number 
of participants and the anticipated number 
of hours of service such participants will 
perform; 

(8) a description of the State budget for 
the program; 

(9) assurances that, prior to the placement 
of a participant in a project, the State will 
consult with any local labor organization 
representing employees in the area who are 
engaged in the same or similar work as that 
proposed to be carried out by such project; 
and 

(10) assurances that, prior to the place- 
ment of a participant in a project, the State 
will consult with employees at the proposed 
project site who are engaged in the same or 
similar work as that proposed to be carried 
out by such project. 

Subtitle F—Administrative Provisions 
SEC. 170. LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Commission shall 
not award more than one grant during each 
fiscal year to each State under section 102. 

(b) NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS.—In submit- 
ting applications for a grant under section 
102, a State shall consolidate all of the ap- 
plications of such State for the conduct of 
programs under subtitles B through E, into 
a single application that meets the require- 
ments of such subtitles. 

(c) MULTIPLE Use.—A grant awarded under 
section 102 to a State may be used by the 
State in accordance with the applications 
consolidated, submitted, and approved 
under subtitles (B) through (E). 

SEC. 171. REPORTS. 

(a) STATE REPORTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each State receiving as- 
sistance under this title shall prepare and 
submit, to the Commission, an annual 
report concerning the status of the national 
and community service programs that re- 
ceive assistance under such title in such 
State. 

(2) LOCAL GRANTEES.—Each State may re- 
quire local grantees that receive assistance 
under this title to supply such information 
to the State as is necessary to enable the 
State to complete the report required under 
paragraph (1), including a comparison of 
actual accomplishments with the goals es- 
tablished for the program, the number of 
participants in the program, the number of 
service hours generated, and the existence 
of any problems, delays or adverse condi- 
tions that have affected or will affect the 
attainment of program goals. 

(3) REPORT DEMONSTRATING COMPLIANCE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Each State receiving as- 
sistance under this title shall include infor- 
mation in the report required under para- 
graph (1) that demonstrates the compliance 
of the State with the provisions of section 
176 and 113(9). 

(B) LOCAL GRANTEES.—Each State may re- 
quire local grantees to supply such informa- 
tion to the State as is necessary to enable 
the State to comply with the requirement of 
paragraph (1). 

(4) AVAILABILITY OF REPORT.—Reports sub- 
mitted under paragraph (1) shall be made 
available to the public on request. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 120 days 
after the end of each fiscal year, the Com- 
mission shall prepare and submit, to the ap- 
propriate authorizing and appropriation 
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Committees of Congress, a report concern- 
ing the programs that receive assistance 
under this title. 

(2) CowTENT.—Reports submitted under 
paragraph (1) shall contain a summary of 
the information contained in the State re- 
ports submitted under subsection (a), and 
shall reflect the findings and actions taken 
as a result of any evaluation conducted by 
the Commission. 

SEC. 172. SUPPLEMENTATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Assistance provided 
under this title shall be used to supplement 
the level of State and local public funds ex- 
pended for services of the type assisted 
under this title in the previous fiscal year. 

(b) AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE.—Subsection 
(a) shall be satisfied, with respect to a par- 
ticular program, if the aggregate expendi- 
ture for such program for the fiscal year in 
which services are to be provided will not be 
less than the aggregate expenditure for 
such program in the previous fiscal year, ex- 
cluding the amount of Federal assistance 
provided and any other amounts used to pay 
the remainder of the costs of programs as- 
sisted under this title. 

SEC. 173. PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) IN GeENERAL.—Assistance provided 
under this title shall not be used by pro- 
gram participants and program staff to— 

(1) provide religious instruction, conduct 
worship services, or engage in any form of 
proselytization; 

(2) assist, promote, or deter union organiz- 
ing; and 

(3) finance, directly or indirectly, any ac- 
tivity designed to influence the outcome of 
an election to Federal office or the outcome 
of an election to a State or local public 
office. 

(b) CoNTRACTS OR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS.—A program that receives 
assist under this title shall not impair exist- 
ing contracts for services or collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

SEC. 174. NONDISCRIMINATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Any assistance provided 
under this title shall constitute Federal fi- 
nancial assistance for purposes of title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000d 
et seq.), title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 (20 U.S.C. 1681 et seq.), the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 701 et 
seq.), the Age Discrimination Act of 1975 (42 
U.S.C. 6101 et seq), and the regulations 
issued under such Acts. 

(b) NONDISCRIMINATION.—Any individual 
with responsibility for the administration of 
& program that receives assistance under 
this title shall not discriminate in the selec- 
tion of participants to such program on the 
basis of race, religion, color, national origin, 
sex, age, handicap, or political affiliation. 

(c) RULES AND REGULATIONS.—The Com- 
mission shall promulgate rules and regula- 
tions to provide for the enforcement of this 
section that shall include provisions for 
summary suspension of assistance for not 
more than 30 days, on an emergency basis, 
until notice and an opportunity to be heard 
can be provided. 

SEC. 175. NOTICE, HEARING, AND GRIEVANCE PRO- 
CEDURES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) SUSPENSION OF PAYMENTS.—The Com- 
mission may in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title, suspend or terminate pay- 
ments under a contract or grant providing 
assistance under this title whenever the 
Commission determines there is a material 
failure to comply with this title or the appli- 
cable terms and conditions of any such 
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grant or contract issued pursuant to this 
title. 

(2) PROCEDURES TO ENSURE ASSISTANCE.— 
The Commission shall prescribe procedures 
to ensure that— 

(A) assistance provided under this title 
shall not be suspended for failure to comply 
with the applicable terms and conditions of 
this title except, in emergency situations, a 
suspension may be granted for 30 days; and 

(B) assistance provided under this title 
shall not be terminated for failure to 
comply with applicable terms and condi- 
tions of this title unless the recipient of 
such assistance has been afforded reasona- 
ble notice and opportunity for a full and 
fair hearing. 

(b) HgAniINGS.—Hearings or other meetings 
that may be necessary to fulfill the require- 
ments of this section shall be held at loca- 
tions convenient to the recipient of assist- 
ance under this title. 

(c) TRANSCRIPT OR REcORDING.—A tran- 
script or recording shall be made of a hear- 
ing conducted under this section and shall 
be available for inspection by any individ- 
ual. 

(d) STATE LEGISLATION.—Nothing in this 
title shall be construed to preclude the en- 
actment of State legislation providing for 
the implementation, consistent with this 
title, of the programs administered under 
this title. 

(e) GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—State and local applicants 
that receive assistance under this title shall 
establish and maintain a procedure to adju- 
dicate grievances from participants, labor 
organizations, and other interested individ- 
uals concerning programs that receive as- 
sistance under this title, including griev- 
ances regarding proposed placements of 
such participants in such projects. 

(2) DEADLINE FOR GRIEVANCES,—Except for 
a grievance that alleges fraud or criminal 
activity, a grievance shall be made not later 
than 1 year after the date of the alleged oc- 
currence. 

(3) DEADLINE FOR HEARING AND DECISION.— 

(A) Hearinc.—A hearing on any grievance 
conducted under this subsection shall be 
conducted not later than 30 days of filing 
such grievance. 

(B) Decision.—A decision on any griev- 
ance shall be made not later than 60 days 
after the filing of such grievance. 

(4) ARBITRATION.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—On the occurrence of an 
adverse grievance decision, or 60 days after 
the filing of such grievance if no decision 
has been reached, the party filing the griev- 
ance shall be permitted to submit such 
grievance to binding arbitration before a 
qualified arbitrator who is jointly selected 
and independent of the interested parties. 

(B) DEADLINE FOR PROCEEDING.—An arbitra- 
tion proceeding shall be held not later than 
45 days after the request for such arbitra- 
tion. 

(C) DEADLINE FOR DECISION.—A decision 
concerning such grievance shall be made not 
later than 30 days after the date of such ar- 
bitration proceeding. 

(D) Cost.—The cost of such arbitration 
proceeding shall be divided evenly between 
the parties to the arbitration. 

(5) PROPOSED PLACEMENT.—If a grievance is 
filed regarding a proposed placement of a 
participant in a program that receives as- 
sistance under this title, such placement 
shall not be made unless it is consistent 
with the resolution of the grievance pursu- 
ant to this subsection. 

(6) REMEDIES.—Remedies for a grievance 
filed under this subsection include— 
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(A) suspension of payments for assistance 
under this title; 

(B) termination of such payments; and 

(C) prohibition of such placement de- 
scribed in paragraph (5). 


SEC. 176. NONDUPLICATION AND NONDISPLACE- 

(a) NONDUPLICATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Assistance provided under 
this title shall be used only for a program 
that does not duplicate, and is in addition 
to, an activity otherwise available in the lo- 
cality of such program. 

(2) PRIVATE NONPROFIT ENTITY.— Assistance 
made available under this title shall not be 
provided to a private nonprofit entity to 
conduct activities that are the same or sub- 
stantially equivalent to activities provided 
by a State or local government agency that 
such entity resides in, unless the require- 
ments of subsection (b) are met. 

(b) NONDISPLACEMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—AÀAn employer shall not 
displace an employee or position, including 
partial displacement such as reduction in 
hours, wages, or employment benefits, as a 
result of the use by such employer of a par- 
ticipant in a program receiving assistance 
under this title. 

(2) SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES.—A service op- 
portunity shall not be created under this 
title that will infringe in any manner on the 
promotional opportunity of an employed in- 
dividual. 

(3) LIMITATION ON SERVICES.— 

(A) DUPLICATION OF SERVICES.—A partici- 
pant in a program receiving assistance 
under this title shall not perform any serv- 
ices or duties or engage in activities that 
would otherwise be performed by an em- 
ployee as part of the assigned duties of such 
employee. 

(B) SUPPLANTATION OF HIRING.—A partici- 
pant in any program receiving assistance 
under this title shall not perform any serv- 
ices or duties or engage in activities that will 
supplant the hiring of employed workers. 

(C) DUTIES FORMERLY PERFORMED BY AN- 
OTHER EMPLOYEE.—A participant in any pro- 
gram receiving assistance under this title 
shall not perform services or duties that 
have been performed by or were assigned to 
any— 

(i) presently employed worker; 

(ii) employee who recently resigned or was 
discharged; 

(iii) employee who is subject to a reduc- 
tion in force; 

(iv) employee who is on leave (terminal, 
temporary, vacation, emergency, or sick); or 

(v) employee who is on strike or who is 
being locked out. 

SEC. 177. STATE ADVISORY BOARD. 

(a) FORMATION OF Boarp.—Each State that 
applies for assistance under this title is en- 
couraged to establish a State Advisory 
Board for National and Community Service. 

(b) MEMBERS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— The chief executive offi- 
cer of a State referred to in subsection (a) 
shall appoint members to such Advisory 
Board from among— 

(A) representatives of State agencies ad- 
ministering community service, youth serv- 
ice, education, socíal service, and job train- 
ing programs; and 

(B) representatives of labor, business, 
agencies working with youth, community- 
based organizations such as community 
action agencies, students, teachers, Older 
American Volunteer Programs as estab- 
lished under title II of the Domestic Volun- 
teer Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 5001 et seq.), full- 
time youth service corps programs, school- 
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based community service programs, higher 
education institutions, local educational 
agencies, volunteer public safety organiza- 
tions, educational partnership programs, 
and other organizations working with volun- 
teers. 

(2) BALANCE OF MEMBERSHIP.—To the 
extent practicable, the chief executive offi- 
cer of a State referred to in subsection (a) 
shall ensure that the membership of the 
Advisory Board is balanced according to 
race, ethnicity, and gender. 

(c) Duties OF Boarp.—A State Advisory 
Board for National and Community Service 
established under subsection (a) shall assist 
the State agency administering a program 
receiving assistance under this title in— 

(1) coordinating programs that receive as- 
sistance under this title and related pro- 
grams within the State; 

(2) disseminating information concerning 
service programs that receive assistance 
under this title; 

(3) recruiting participants for programs 
that receive assistance under this title; and 

(4) developing programs, training meth- 
ods, curriculum materials, and other materi- 
als and activities related to programs that 
receive assistance under this title. 

SEC. 178, EVALUATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Commission shall 
provide, through grants or contracts, for the 
continuing evaluation of programs that re- 
ceive assistance under thís title, including 
evaluations that measure the impact of 
such programs, to determine— 

(1) the effectiveness of such programs in 
achieving stated goals and the costs associ- 
ated with such; 

(2) for purposes of the reports required by 
subsection (h), the impact of such programs, 
in each State in which a program is con- 
ducted, on the ability of— 

(A) the VISTA and older American volun- 
teer programs (established under the Do- 
mestic Volunteer Services Act of 1973 (42 
U.S.C. 4950 et seq.)); 

(B) each regular component of the armed 
forces (as defined in section 101(4) of title 
10, United States Code); 

(C) each of the reserve components of the 
armed forces (as described in section 216(a) 
of title 5, United States Code); and 

(D) the Peace Corps (as established by the 
Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.)); 
to recruit individuals residing in such State 
to serve in such program; and 

(3) the structure and mechanisms for de- 
livery of services for such programs. 

(b) Compartsons.—The Commission shall 
provide for inclusion in the evaluations re- 
quired under subsection (a), where appropri- 
ate, comparisons of participants in such pro- 
grams with individuals who have not partici- 
pated in such programs. 

(c) CoNnpucrING  EVALUATIONS.—Evalua- 
tions of programs under subsection (a) shall 
be conducted by individuals who are not di- 
rectly involved in the administration of such 
program. 

(d) PROGRAM OBjJECTIVES.—The Commis- 
sion shall ensure that programs that receive 
assistance under subtitle D are evaluated to 
determine their effectiveness in— 

(1) recruiting and enrolling diverse partici- 
pants in such programs, consistent with the 
requirements of section 145, based on eco- 
nomic background, race, ethnicity, age, mar- 
ital status, education levels, and handicap; 

(2) promoting the educational achieve- 
ment of each participant in such programs, 
based on earning a high school diploma or 
the equivalent of such diploma and the 
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future enrollment and completion of in- 
creasingly higher levels of education; 

(3) encouraging each participant to 
engage in public and community service 
after completion of the program based on 
career choices and service in other service 
programs such as the Volunteers in Service 
to America Program and older American 
volunteer programs established under the 
Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973 (42 
U.S.C. 4950 et seq.), the Peace Corps (as es- 
tablished by the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 
2501 et seq.)), the military, and part-time 
volunteer service; 

(4) promoting of positive attitudes among 
each participant regarding the role of such 
participant in solving community problems 
based on the view of such participant re- 
garding the personal capacity of such par- 
ticipant to improve the lives of others, the 
responsibilities of such participant as a citi- 
zen and community member, and other fac- 
tors; 

(5) enabling each participant to finance a 
lesser portion of the higher education of 
such participant through student loans; 

(6) providing services and projects that 
benefit the community; 

(7) supplying additional volunteer assist- 
ance to community agencies without over- 
loading such agencies with more volunteers 
than can effectively be utilized; 

(8) providing services and activities that 
could not otherwise be performed by em- 
ployed workers and that will not supplant 
the hiring of, or result in the displacement 
of, employed workers or impair the existing 
contracts of such workers; and 

(9) attracting a greater number of citizens 
to public service, including service in the 
active and reserve components of the Armed 
Forces, the National Guard, the Peace 
Corps (as established by the Peace Corps 
Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.)), and the VISTA 
and older American volunteer programs es- 
tablished under the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 4950 et seq.). 

(e) COMPARISON OF PROGRAM Mopets.—The 
Commission shall evaluate and compare the 
effectiveness of different program models in 
meeting the program objectives described in 
subsection (d) including full- and part-time 
programs, programs involving different 
types of national service, programs using 
different recruitment methods, programs of- 
fering alternative voucher options, and pro- 
grams utilizing individual placements and 
teams. 

(f) OBTAINING INFORMATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In conducting the evalua- 
tions required under subsection (d), the 
Commission may require each program par- 
ticipant and State or local applicant to pro- 
vide such information as may be necessary 
to carry out the requirements of this sec- 
tion. 

(2) ConFIDENTIALITY.—The Commission 
shall keep information acquired under this 
section confidential. 

(g) DEADLINE.—The Commission shall com- 
plete the evaluations required under subsec- 
tion (d) not later than 2 years after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

(h) REPORTS.— 

(1) INITIAL REPORT.—Not later than 24 
months after the date on which the first 
program is initiated under this title, the 
Commission shall prepare and submit, to 
the appropriate Committees of Congress, à 
report containing the results of the evalua- 
tions conducted under subsection (2X2) with 
respect to the first 18 months after such ini- 
tiation date. 
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SEC. 179. ENGAGEMENT OF PARTICIPANTS, 

A State shall not engage a participant to 
serve in any program that receives assist- 
ance under this title unless and until 
amounts have been appropriated under sec- 
tion 401 for the provision of vouchers and 
for the payment of other necessary ex- 
penses and costs associated with such partic- 
ipant. 

SEC. 180. NATIONAL SERVICE DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM AMENDMENTS. 

(a) TREATMENT OF EDUCATION AND HOUSING 
VoUCHER.—For purposes of determining eli- 
gibility for programs under title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1070 et seq. (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the Act“), vouchers received 
under this Act shall be considered as esti- 
mated financial assistance as defined in sec- 
tion 428(aX2Y CX) of title IV of the Act (20 
U.S.C. 1078(4X2XCX1), except that in no 
case shall such a voucher be considered as— 

(1) annual adjusted family income as de- 
fined in section 411FX1) of subpart 1 of part 
A of title IV of such Act (20 U.S.C. 1070a-6); 
or 

(2) total income as defined in section 
480(a) of part F of title IV of such Act (20 
U.S.C. 1087vv(a)). 

(b) TREATMENT OF STIPEND FOR LIVING Ex- 
PENSES.—In no case shall stipends received 
under this Act be considered in the determi- 
nation of expected family contribution or 
independent student status under— 

(1) subpart 1 of part A of title IV of such 
Act (20 U.S.C. 1070a et seq.); or 

(2) part F of title IV of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
1087kk et seq.). 

(c) CONTINGENT EXTENSION.—Section 414 
of the General Education Provisions Act (20 
U.S.C. 12262) shall apply to this Act. 

SEC. 181. PARTNERSHIPS WITH SCHOOLS. 

(a) DEFINITIONS,—AÀs used in this section: 

(1) PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM.—The term 
"partnership program" means à cooperative 
effort between an agency or department of 
the Federal government and an educational 
institution to enhance the education of stu- 
dents. 

(2) SCHOOL VOLUNTEER.— The term school 
volunteer" means an individual, beyond the 
age of compulsory schooling, working with- 
out financial remuneration under the direc- 
tion of professional staff within & school or 
school district. 

(b) Desicn or PmocRAMS.—The head of 
each Federal agency and department shall 
design an implement a comprehensive strat- 
egy to involve employees of such agencies 
and departments in partnership programs 
with elementary schools and secondary 
schools. Such strategy shall include— 

(1) a review of existing programs to identi- 
fy and expand the opportunities for such 
employees to be school volunteers; 

(2) the designation of a senior official in 
each such agency and department who will 
be responsible for establishing school volun- 
teer and partnership programs in each such 
agency and department and for developing 
school volunteer and partnership programs; 
and 

(3) the encouragement of employees of 
such agencies and departments to partici- 
pate in school volunteer and partnership 
programs. 

(c) REPORT.—Not later than 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, and on a 
regular basis thereafter, the head of each 
Federal agency and department shall pre- 
pare and submit, to the appropriate Com- 
mittees of Congress, a report concerning the 
implementation of this section. 
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SEC. 182. SERVICE AS TUTORS, 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, a service opportunity through 
which a part-time participant serves as a 
classroom tutor under the supervision of a 
certified professional shall be considered an 
acceptable placement if the requirements of 
section 176(bX1) and (2) and section 173 are 
met. 


SEC. 183. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended— 

(1) in section 411F(9) (20 U.S.C. 1070a- 
6(9), by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(F) Annual adjusted family income does 
not include any stipend received by a partic- 
ipant a programs established under the Na- 
tional and Community Service Act of 1990.''; 

(2) in section 411F(12)B)vi) (20 U.S.C. 
10702-6(12«BXvi), by striking (including 
all sources of resources other than par- 
ents)” and inserting (including all sources 
of resources other than parents and sti- 
pends received as a result of participation in 
& program established under the National 
and Community Service Act of 1990."'; 

(3) in section 480(f) (20 U.S.C. 1087vv(f)), 


y-— 
(A) striking and“ at the end of paragraph 


(B) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) and inserting a semicolon and 
"and"; and 

(C) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

(3) any stipend received by a participant 
in a program established under the National 
and Community Service Act of 1990."; and 

(4) in section 480(dX2XF) (20 U.S.C. 
1087vv(dX2XF)), by inserting after “other 
than parents" "and stipends received ás a 
result of participation in à program estab- 
lished under the National and Community 
Service Act of 1990)". 


Subtitle G—Commission on National and 
Community Service 


SEC. 190. COMMISSION ON NATIONAL AND COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— There is established 
a Commission on National and Community 
Service that shall administer the programs 
established under this title. 

(b) BoARD or DIRECTORS.— 

(1) Composition.—The Commission shall 
be administered by a Board of Directors 
(hereinafter referred to in this section as 
the Board“) that shall be composed of 21 
members, to be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall be individuals who have extensive 
experience in volunteer and service opportu- 
nity programs and who represent a broad 
range of viewpoints. The membership of the 
Board shall be balanced according to the 
race, ethnicity and gender of its members. 

(2) POLITICAL PARTIES.—Not more than 11 
members of the Board shall belong to the 
same political party. 

(3) TERMS.—Each member of the Board 
shall serve for a term of 2 years, except 
that, subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(4), eleven of the initial members of the 
Board shall serve for a term of 1 year, as 
designated by the President. 

(4) VACANCIES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—As vacancies occur on the 
Board, new members shall be appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate and serve for the remainder 
of the term. for which the predecessor of 
such member was appointed. 
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(5) CHAIRPERSON.—The Board shall elect a 
chairperson and  vice-chairperson from 
among its membership. 

(6) MEETINGS.—The Board shall meet not 
less than three times each year. The Board 
shall hold additional meetings if seven 
members of the Board request such meet- 
ings in writing. A majority of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum. 

(7) EXPENSES.—While away from their 
homes or regular places of business on the 
business of the Board, members of such 
Board may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as is 
authorized under section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons employed 
intermittently in the Government service. 

(c) Durs. -The Board shall 

(1) advise the President and the Congress 
concerning developments in national and 
community service that merit the attention 
of the President and the Congress; 

(2) design and administer the programs or 
initiatives established under this title; 

(3) shall consult with appropriate Federal 
agencies in administering programs that re- 
ceive assistance under title I; 

(4) may delegate authority to administer 
the programs established under this title to 
any other agency or entity of the Federal 
government, on the agreement of such 
agency or entity, as the Board determines 
appropriate; 

(5) shall provide, directly or through con- 
tract with public or private nonprofit orga- 
nizations with extensive experience in serv- 
ice programs, training and technical assist- 
ance to States, schoo] and community-based 
service programs, full-time youth service 
corps, and national service demonstration 
programs, 

(6) shall arrange for the evaluation of pro- 
grams established under this title, in accord- 
ance with section 178; 

(T) coordinate with the Secretary of De- 
fense in evaluating the effect of the nation- 
al service demonstration program on the re- 
cruitment efforts of the active and reserve 
components of the Armed Forces; and 

(8) carry out any other activities deter- 
mined appropriate by the Secretary. 

(d) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE BOARD.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Board shall appoint 
an individual to serve as Executive Director 
of the Board (hereinafter referred to in this 
section as the Director“). 

(2) DuTIES.—The Director shall advise the 
Board concerning developments in volun- 
teer or national service that the Director de- 
termines merits the attention of the Board, 
identify promising service initiatives, and 
coordinate the work of the Board with the 
work of other Federal agencies involved in 
service activities and in the design of a com- 
petitive grant to provide assistance as au- 
thorized under this title. 

(e) TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES.—The Director 
may, at the discretion of the Board, appoint 
not more than 10 technical employees to ad- 
minister the Committee. Such employees 
shall be appointed for terms that shall not 
exceed 2 years, without regard to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, govern- 
ing appointments in the competitive service, 
and without regard to the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. 

(f) CLEARINGHOUSES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Board shall provide 
assistance to not less than three national or 
regional service clearinghouses. 

(2) PUBLIC AND PRIVATE NONPROFIT AGEN- 
Es. Public and private nonprofit agencies 
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that have extensive experience in communi- 
ty service, adult volunteer and partnership 
programs, youth service, and other volun- 
teer programs shall be eligible to receive 
funds under paragraph (1). 

(3) FUNCTION OF CLEARINGHOUSES.—Nation- 
al and regional clearinghouses that receive 
assistance under paragraph (1) shall— 

(A) assist State and local community serv- 
ice programs with needs assessments and 
pl ; 
(B) conduct research and evaluations con- 
cerning community service; 

(C) provide leadership development and 
training to State and local community serv- 
ice program administrators, supervisors, and 
participants; 

(D) administer award and recognition pro- 
grams for outstanding community service 
programs and participants; and 


(E) facilitate communication amongst 
community service programs and partici- 
pants. 

(4) GRANTS.— 


(A) IN GENERAL. —The Board may make 
grants to national model service programs. 

(B) ELreiBILITY.—States, education insti- 
tutions, local government agencies, commu- 
nity-based agencies, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, or consortia composed thereof shall 
be eligible to receive grants under subpara- 
graph (A). 

(C) DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION.— The 
Board shall widely disseminate information 
concerning national model service programs 
that receive assistance under subparagraph 
(A). 

(5) INNOVATIVE CURRICULUM MATERIALS.— 
The Board may make grants for the devel- 
opment of innovative curriculum materials 
for use in youth community service and 
adult volunteer partnership programs. 

(g) PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS FOR SERVICES.— 

(1) PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The President, acting 
through the Commission, is authorized to 
make Presidential Awards for service to in- 
dividuals demonstrating outstanding com- 
munity service and to outstanding service 
programs. 

(B) NUMBER OF AWARDS.—The President is 
authorized to make one individual and one 
program award in each Congressional dis- 
trict, and one Statewide program award in 
each State. 

(C) CoNsuLTATION.—The President shall 
consult with the Governor of each State, 
and with the Board, in the selection of indi- 
viduals and programs for Presidential 
Awards. 

(D) PARTICIPANTS IN PROGRAMS.—An indi- 
vidual receiving an award under this subsec- 
tion need not be a participant in a program 
assisted under this title. 

(2) INFORMATION.—The President shall 
ensure that information concerning individ- 
uals and programs receiving awards under 
this subsection is widely disseminated. 

(h) DETAIL or EMPLOYEES.—Any Federal 
government employee may be detailed to 
the Commission without payment of reim- 
bursement to the detailing agency. Such 
detail of a Federal employee shall not result 
in the interruption or loss of civil service 
status or privilege of such employee. 

(i) LrMrTATION.—In each fiscal year the 
Commission shall limit the value of any 
benefits conferred under thís Act, to an 
amount that is not in excess of the appro- 
priations for such fiscal year to carry out 
this Act, and if the fulfillment of the re- 
quirements of this Act requires amounts in 
excess of the limitation descríbed in this 
subsection, such benefits shall be reduced to 
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the extent necessary to comply with the re- 
quirements of this subsection. 


TITLE II—MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


SEC. 201. REFERENCES. 

Whenever in this title an amendment or 
repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. 


Subtitle A—Higher Education 


SEC. 210. INNOVATIVE PROJECTS FOR COMMUNITY 
SERVICE. 

(a) PuRPOSE.—Section 1061 of the Act (20 
U.S.C. 1135e) is amended by striking out 
"projects in exchange" and all that follows 
through the end thereof, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “activities before, during, or 
after the completion of such student's 
higher education.“. 

(b) Use or Grants.—Section 1062 of the 
Act (20 U.S.C. 1135e-1) is amended to read 
as follows: 


"SEC. 1062. INNOVATIVE PROJECTS FOR COMMUNI- 
TY SERVICE. 

"(a) GENERAL AuTHORITY.—The Secretary 
is authorized, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this part, to make grants to, and 
enter into contracts with, institutions of 
higher education (including combinations of 
such institutions), and other public agencies 
and nonprofit organizations working in 
partnership with institutions of higher edu- 
cation, for purposes including— 

(J) encouraging students to participate in 
community service activities that will engen- 
der a sense of social responsibility and com- 
mitment to the community; 

“(2) encouraging students to assist in the 
teaching of individuals with limited basic 
skills or an inability to read and write; 

“(3) creating opportunities for students to 
engage in community service activities in ex- 
change for financial assistance that reduces 
the debt acquired by students in the course 
of completing postsecondary education; 

"(4) encouraging student-initiated and stu- 
dent designated community service projects; 
and 

"(5) encouraging the integration of com- 
munity service into academic curricula. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS.— 

“(1) APPLICATION.—No grant may be made, 
and no contract may be entered into, under 
this section unless an application is made to 
the Director of the Fund for Improvement 
of Postsecondary Education (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Director’) at such time, in 
such manner, and contained or accompanied 
by such information as the Director may 
reasonably require. Such applications shall 
include plans that describe the manner in 
which appropriate training is to be provided 
to participants and supervisors. 

"(2) ApvisE.—Consistent with the provi- 
sions of section 1003(c), the National Board 
of the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education shall advise the Direc- 
tor on programs, priorities, and the selec- 
tion of projects developed under the author- 
ity of this section. 

(3) TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES.— 

"CA) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may ap- 
point, for terms of not to exceed 2 years, 
without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code governing appointments 
in the competitive service, technical employ- 
ees to administer this part who may be paid 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51, and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
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title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates. 

(B) LiMITATION.—The Secretary may ap- 
point not more than 1 technical employee 
for each $2,000,000 appropriated under sec- 
tion 1063. 

(4) APPLICATION OF OTHER SECTION.—The 
provisions of section 1004(b) shall apply to 
grants made under this section. 

65) CoNSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this part 
shall be construed as requiring an institu- 
tion of higher education to offer academic 
credit as a requirement of receiving assist- 
ance under this part.“. 


Subtitle B—State Student Incentive Grant and 
Work Study Programs 
SEC. 220, ADDITIONAL RESERVATION FOR CAMPUS- 
BASED COMMUNITY WORK LEARNING 
STUDY JOBS. 

Section 415B(a) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
1070c-1(a)) is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing new paragraph at the end thereof: 

“(3A) If the amount appropriated to 
carry out this subpart exceeds $75,000,000, 
the Secretary shall, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 415(CXbX3XA), allot 
50 percent of such excess to the States for 
the purpose described in section 
415(CXbX3XB). 

„B) The Secretary shall make the allot- 
ment required under subparagraph (A) 
based on the number of students participat- 
ing in campus-based community work learn- 
ing study jobs assisted under this subpart in 
each State as compared to the total number 
of students participating in such jobs in all 
States. 

SEC. 221. WORK STUDY PROGRAMS. 

(a) Work SrUDY  PROGRAMS.—Section 
443(bX5) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 2753(bX5)) 
is amended by striking "and 70 percent for 
academic year 1990-1991" and inserting ''70 
percent for academic years 1990-1991 and 
1991-1992, and 60 percent for academic year 
1992-1993". 

(b) COMMUNITY SERVICE LEARNING PRO- 
GRAMS.—Section 443(bX5XB) of such Act is 
amended by striking 90“ and inserting 
“100”. 

SEC. 222. PUBLIC HEALTH AMENDMENT. 

Section 361(a) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act (42 U.S.C. 264(a)) is amended by 
striking out “The” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of Federal law, the”. 


Subtitle C—Publication 


SEC. 230. INFORMATION FOR STUDENTS. 

(a) INSTITUTIONAL AND FINANCIAL.—Section 
485(aX1) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 1092(a)(1)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (J); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (K) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the word "and"; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

"(L) the terms and conditions under 
which students receiving guaranteed stu- 
dent loans under part B of this title or 
direct student loans under part E of this 
title, or both, may— 

“(i) obtain deferral of the repayment of 
the principal and interest for service under 
the Peace Corps Act (as established by the 
Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.)) or 
under the Domestic Volunteer Service Act 
of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 4951 et seq.), or for com- 
parable full-time service as a volunteer for a 
tax-exempt organization of demonstrated 
effectiveness, and 
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ii) obtain partial cancellation of the stu- 
dent loan for service under the Peace Corps 
Act (as established by the Peace Corps Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.) or under the Do- 
mestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973 (42 
U.S.C. 4951 et seq.).". 

(b) PARTICIPATION AGREEMENTS.—Section 
48'(a)"1) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 1094(a)(7)) 
is amended by inserting before the period a 
comma and the following: particularly the 
requirements of subsection (a)(1)(L) of such 
section". 

SEC. 231. EXIT COUNSELING FOR BORROWERS. 

Section 485(b) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
1092(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of para- 
graph (1); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and and“; and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) the terms and conditions under which 
the student may obtain partial cancellation 
or defer repayment of the principal and in- 
terest for service under the Peace Corps Act 
(as established by the Peace Corps Act (22 
U.S.C. 2501 et seq.) or under the Domestic 
Volunteer Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 
4951 et seq.) or for comparable full-time 
service as a volunteer for a tax-exempt orga- 
nization of demonstrated effectiveness.“ 
SEC. 232. DEPARTMENT INFORMATION ON DEFER- 

MENTS AND CANCELLATIONS. 

Section 485(d) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
1092(d)) is amended by inserting before the 
last sentence the following new sentence: 
“The Secretary shall provide information 
concerning the specific terms and conditions 
under which students may obtain partial 
cancellation or defer repayment of loans for 
service under the Peace Corps Act (as estab- 
lished by the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 
2501 et seq.)) and the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 4951 et seq.) 
or for comparable full-time service as a vol- 
unteer with a tax-exempt organization of 
demonstrated effectiveness, shall indicate 
(in terms of the Federal minimum wage) the 
maximum level of compensation and allow- 
ances that a student borrower may receive 
from a tax-exempt organization to qualify 
for a deferment, and shall explicitly state 
that students may qualify for such partial 
cancellations or deferments when they serve 
as a paid employee of a tax-exempt organi- 
zation.". 

SEC. 233. DATA ON DEFERMENTS AND CANCELLA- 
TIONS. 


Section 485B(a) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
1092b(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of para- 
graph (3); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and “and”; and 

(3) by adding the following new paragraph 
after paragraph (4): 

"(5) the exact amount of loans partially 
canceled or in deferment for service under 
the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et 
seq.)), for service under the Domestic Volun- 
teer Service Act of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 4951 et 
seq.), and for comparable full-time service as 
a volunteer for a tax-exempt organization of 
demonstrated effectiveness. 

Subtitle D—Direct Loans to Students in 
Institutions of Higher Education 
SEC. 240. LOAN CANCELLATION AUTHORIZED. 

(a) CANCELLATION FOR CERTAIN SERVICE.— 
Section 465(4«2) of such Act (20 
U.S.C.1087ee(aX2)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out or“ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (D); 
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(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the word “or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

"(F) as a full-time volunteer in service 
comparable to service referred to in sub- 
paragraph (E) for an organization of dem- 
onstrated effectiveness which is exempt 
from taxation under section 501(cX3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code 1986.". 

(b) CANCELLATION PERCENTAGE.—Section 
465(4(3XA) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
1087ee(a)(3)(A)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (iii); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (iv) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word or“; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

"(v) in the case of service described in sub- 
paragraph (F) of paragraph (2) at the rate 
of 15 percent for the first or second year of 
such service and 20 percent of the third or 
fourth year of such service.“. 

SEC. 241. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by section 240 
shall apply only to loans made to cover the 
costs of instruction for periods of enroll- 
ment beginning on or after 30 days after the 
date of enactment of this subtitle to individ- 
uals who are new borrowers on that date. 

Subtitle E—Loan Forgiveness 
SEC. 250. LOAN FORGIVENESS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part B of title IV of such 
Act is amended by inserting after section 
= (20 U.S.C. 1082) the following new sec- 

on: 

“SEC. 432A. TREATMENT OF STUDENTS VOLUN- 
TEERS, 

“(a) In GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law except subsection (c), 
a loan insurable under section 427, or the 
student loan insurance program of a State, 
institution, or organization under section 
428, shall provide that, in the case of any 
student borrower who, prior to the begin- 
ning of the repayment period, agrees in 
writing to volunteer for service under the 
Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.) or 
under the Domestic Volunteer Service Act 
of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 4951 et seq.) or for compa- 
rable full-time service as a volunteer with a 
tax exempt organization of demonstrative 
effectiveness, for the payment by the 
United States of the percent of the amount 
of loans specified in subsection (b). 

„b) PARTIAL CANCELLATION AUTHORITY.— 

"(1) AGREEMENT.—The Secretary shall 
enter into an agreement with any student 
borrower described in section 427(a)(2)(H) 
or 428(bX1XV) under which the borrower 
shall agree to serve as a volunteer under the 
Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.) or 
under the Domestic Volunteer Service Act 
of 1973 (42 U.S.C. 4951 et seq.) or for compa- 
rable full-time service as a volunteer with a 
tax-exempt organization of demonstrated 
effectiveness. 

(2) ASSURANCES.— The agreement entered 
into under paragraph (1) shall contain pro- 
visions designed to assure that— 

"CA) the Secretary will assume the obliga- 
tion of paying the percent of any loan made, 
insured, or guaranteed under this part, 
except those described in sections 428A, 
428B and 428C, pursuant to the schedule de- 
scribed in paragraph (5); and 

) the student borrower who fails to vol- 
unteer for service in accordance with the 
agreement will assume the obligation of 
paying the amount of any such loan attrib- 
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utable to the period for which the student 
borrower failed to comply with the agree- 
ment. 

"(3) PAYMENT.—The Secretary shall in 
each fiscal year pay to the holder of each 
loan for which the Secretary assumes re- 
sponsibility under this subsection the 
amount specified in paragraph (5), 

“(4) WAIVER OR SUSPENSION.—The Secre- 
tary shall waive or suspend any obligation 
of service or payment of any loan, or any 
part thereof, to which the United States is 
entitled under paragraph (2A) whenever 
the Secretary determines that compliance 
by an individual with the agreement is im- 
possible or would involve extreme hardship 
to the individual. 

(5) AMOUNT OF PAYMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The percentage of a 
loan that shall be paid by the United States 
under paragraph (2)(A) shall be 15 percent 
for the first or second year of service and 20 
percent for the third or fourth year of serv- 
ice as described in paragraph (1). 

(B) INTEREST.—If a portion of the loan is 
paid by the Secretary under this subsection 
for any year, the entire amount of interest 
on such loan which accrues for such year 
shall be paid by the Secretary. 

(C) Construction.—Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to authorize the 
refunding of any repayment on the loan. 

"(c) LIMITATION.—In each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall limit the value of any bene- 
fits conferred under this section to an 
amount that is not in excess of the appro- 
priation for such fiscal year to carry out 
this section, and if the fulfillment of the re- 
quirements of this section requires amounts 
in excess of this limitation described in this 
subsection, such benefits shall be reduced to 
the extent necessary to comply with the re- 
quirements of this subsection." 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) STUDENT VOLUNTEER.— 

(A) NoTE.—Section 4276 a2 Bi) of such 
Act (20 U.S.C. 1077(aX2XBXii)) is amended 
by inserting after that“ a comma and the 
following: “subject to the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (H),". 

(B) PAYMENT BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.— 
Section 427(a)(2) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
1077(aX2XBX1i») is amended by 

(i) striking out and“ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (G); 

di) redesignating subparagraph (H) as 
subparagraph (1); and 

(ib inserting after subparagraph (G) the 
following new subparagraph: 

"(H) complies with section 432A.”. 

(2) FEDERAL PAYMENT TO REDUCE INTER- 
EST.— 

(A) INSURANCE PROGRAM REQUIREMENT.— 
Section 428(bX1XD) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
1078(bX1XD)) is amended by inserting after 
"paragraph" the following: and subject to 
subparagraph (V)". 

(B) PAYMENT BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.— 
Section 428(bX1) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
1078(bX1XD)) is amended by— 

(i) striking out “and” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (T); 

(D striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (U) and by inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and “and”; and 

(iii) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

“(V) complies with section 432A.”. 


SEC. 251. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by section 250 
shall apply only to loans made to cover the 
costs of instruction for periods of enroll- 
ment beginning on or after 30 days after the 
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date of enactment of this Act to individuals 
who are new borrowers on that date. 

TITLE III—POINTS OF LIGHT INITIATIVE 

FOUNDATION 
SEC 301. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Points of 
Light Initiative Foundation Act“. 

SEC. 302. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) Finpincs.—Congress finds that 

(1) community service and service to 
others is an integral part of American tradi- 
tion; 

(2) existing volunteers and volunteer pro- 
grams should be praised for their efforts in 
helping and serving others; 

(3) the definition of a successful life in- 
cludes service to others; 

(4) individuals should be encouraged to 
volunteer their time and energies in commu- 
nity service efforts; 

(5) if asked to volunteer or participate in 
community service, most Americans will do 


80; 

(6) institutions should be encouraged to 
volunteer their resources and energies and 
should encourage volunteer and community 
service among their members, employees, 
affiliates; and 

(7) volunteer and community service pro- 
grams are intended to complement and not 
replace governmental responsibilities. 

(b) PunPOSE.—It is the purpose of this 
title— 

(1) to encourage every American and 
every American institution to help solve our 
most critical social problems by volunteer- 
ing their time, energies and services 
through community service projects and ini- 
tiatives; 

(2) to identify successful and promising 
community service projects and initiatives, 
and to disseminate information concerning 
such projects and initiatives to other com- 
munities in order to promote their adoption 
nationwide; and 

(3) to discover and encourage new leaders 
and develop individuals and institutions 
that serve as strong examples of a commit- 
ment to serving others and to convince all 
Americans that a successful life includes 
serving others. 

SEC. 303. ESTABLISHMENT. 

There is established a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to be known as the Points of Light Ini- 
tiative Foundation" (hereinafter referred to 
in this title as the Foundation“). The 
Foundation shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of this Act and, to the extent consist- 
ent with this section, to the provisions of 
the District of Columbia Nonprofit Corpora- 
tion Act (D.C. Code 501 et seq.). 

SEC. 304. BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

(a) COMPOSITION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The management of the 
Foundation shall be vested in a Board of Di- 
rectors (hereinafter referred to in this title 
as the Board“) that shall be composed of 
not less than 19 and not more than 25 mem- 
bers. 

(2) APPOINTMENT.— 

(A) By PnESIDENT.—The members of the 
Board shall be appointed by the President. 
Such members shall be appointed so as to 
ensure a broad bipartisan representation, in- 
cluding women and minorities, of groups 
and individuals associated with volunteer 
and community service. 

(B) Crrrerta.—In appointing members 
under this paragraph, the President shall 
consider individuals who— 

(i) have made significant contributions to 
existing volunteer and community service 
programs; 
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(ii) are capable of bringing significant re- 
sources, expertise, and experience to the 
Foundation; or 

(iii) have a significant interest in promot- 
ing community service and volunteerism. 

(C) UNITED STATES Orricers.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the 
President may appoint officers of the 
United States to serve on the Board. 

(3) CHarRPERSON.—The President shall 
designate one member of the Board to serve 
as Chairperson. 

(4) HONORARY CHAIRPERSON.—The Presi- 
dent shall serve as the Honorary Chairper- 
son of the Foundation. 

(5) TERM.—Except as otherwise provided 
in this paragraph, each member of the 
Board shall serve a 2 year term. The terms 
of such members shall be staggered by 1 
year intervals to provide for continuity in 
the management of the Foundation. 

(b) COMPENSATION AND EXPENSES.— 

(1) No coMPENSATION.—Members of the 
Board shall serve without compensation. 

(2) ExPENSES.—While away from their 
homes or regular places of business on the 
business of the Board, members of such 
Board may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as is 
authorized under section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons employed 
intermittently in the Government service. 

(c) BoARD AUTHORITY; RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS; QUORUM.— 

(1) AurHority.—The Board shall manage 
the exercise of all the powers and duties of 
the Foundation. 

(2) RULES AND REGULATIONS.—The Board 
may prescribe, amend, and repeal bylaws, 
rules, and regulations that govern the 
manner in which the business of the Foun- 
dation may be conducted and in which the 
powers granted to the Foundation by law 
may be exercised. 

(3) QuoRUM.—A majority of members of 
the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

(d) Executive Commitree.—The Board 
may appoint an Executive Committee or 
any other such committees or establish such 
affiliated groups to carry out the functions 
and duties of the Foundation. 

SEC. 305. EMPLOYEES. 

(a) APPOINTMENT.—The Board shall ap- 
point a President or an Executive Director, 
and may appoint such other officers and 
employees as may be necessary to adminis- 
ter the Foundation, for such terms and at 
such rates of compensation as are fixed by 
the Board. Such officers and employees 
shall be exempt from the civil service regu- 
lations and requirements. 

(b) OTHER PERSONNEL AND SERVICES.—The 
Board may request the assistance of person- 
nel and the use of services from other public 
and private corporations and agencies. Such 
personnel shall serve at the pleasure of the 
Board and without compensation from the 
Foundation. 


SEC. 306. POWERS AND FUNCTIONS. 

The Foundation, in addition to the other 
powers and functions provided for in this 
title— 

(1) shall have perpetual succession, except 
that such Foundation may be dissolved by 
an Act of Congress; 

E may adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(3) may make and perform contracts and 
other agreements with any individual, cor- 
poration, or other entity and with any gov- 
ernment agency; 

(4) may acquire by purchase, devise, be- 
quest, or gift, or otherwise lease, hold, and 
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improve, such real and personal property as 
the Board finds to be necessary to achieve 
the purposes of the Foundation; 

(5) may accept money, funds, property, 
and services of every kind by gift, devise, be- 
quest, grant, or otherwise; 

(6) may establish and operate such pro- 
grams, adopt such policies, and pursue such 
activities as may be determined appropriate 
by the Board to further the purposes of the 
Foundation; and 

(7) shall have such other powers as may 
be n and appropriate to carrying 
out its powers and duties under this Act. 
SEC. 307. PRINCIPAL AND BRANCH OFFICES. 

The Foundation shall establish a principal 
office in the District of Columbia and may 
establish such branch offices or other of- 
fices in any place within the United States 
or elsewhere where the Foundation may 
carry out its operations. 

SEC. 308. NONPROFIT NATURE OF THE FOUNDA- 
TION. 

(a) IN GENERAL. The Foundation shall be 
& nonprofit corporation and shall have no 
capital stock. 

(b) REVENUE AND EARNINGS.—No part of 
the revenue, earnings, or other income or 
property of the Foundation shall inure to 
the benefit of the members of the Board, 
the officers, or the employees of the Foun- 
dation, and such revenue, earnings or other 
income, or property shall be used for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this title. 

(c) CONFLICT OF INTEREST.—No member of 
the Board, officer or employee of the Foun- 
dation shall in any manner, directly or indi- 
rectly, participate in the deliberation or the 
determination of any question affecting the 
personal interests of such members, officer 
or employee or the interests of any corpora- 
tion, partnership or organization in which 
such members, officer or employee is direct- 
ly or indirectly interested. 

(d) CowrRIBUTIONS.—The Foundation 
shall not contribute to or otherwise support 
any political party or candidate for elective 
public office. 

SEC. 309. EXEMPTION FROM TAX. 

The Foundation, including its income, 
shall be exempt from taxation imposed by 
the United States or any territory or posses- 
sion thereof, or by any State, county, mu- 
nicipality, or local taxing authority. 

SEC. 310. OVERSIGHT. 

The Board shall use amounts appropri- 
ated under section 401(a)(7) to— 

(1) prepare and submit, to the appropriate 
Committees of Congress and the President, 
an annual report concerning the activities 
of the Foundation and the expenditure of 
funds by such; 

(2) procure audits of its activities by the 
Comptroller General; and 

(3) participate in the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget budget review process. 

SEC. 311. ANNUAL BUDGET. 

The Foundation shall establish an annual 
budget for use in allocating amounts avail- 
able to the Foundation under section 
401(4X7). The Foundation may, in each 
fiscal year, supplement the appropriation 
for such fiscal year under such section (a) 
with private resources. 


TITLE IV—AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC. 401. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— There are authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out this Act, 
$50,000,00 for fiscal year 1990 and 
$75,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, of which the 
Secretary shall make available— 
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(1) to carry out subtitle B 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1991; 

(2) to carry out subtitle C 
$14,000,000 for fiscal year 
$21,000,000 for fiscal year 1991; 

(3) to carry out subtitle D 
$14,000,000 for fiscal year 
$21,000,000 for fiscal year 1991; 

(4) to carry out subtitle E of title I, 
$400,000 for fiscal year 1990 and $600,000 
for fiscal year 1991; 

(5) to carry out subtitle G of title I, 
$800,000 for fiscal year 1990 and $1,200,000 
for fiscal year 1991; 

(6) to establish clearinghouses under sec- 
tion 190(f), $800,000 for fiscal year 1990 and 
$1,200,000 for fiscal year 1991; and 

(7) to carry out title ITI, $10,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1990 and $15,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1991. 

(b) POINTS or LIGHT Founpation.—If any 
amounts made available under subsection 
(aX) are not used by the Points of Light 
Foundation, such amounts shall be made 
available to carry out subtitles B, C, and D 
of title I on a pro rata basis. 

(c) UNUSED APPROPRIATIONS.—If an 
amount authorized to be appropriated in 
any fiscal year is not appropriated, or is ap- 
propriated but not expended in such fiscal 
year, such amount shall remain available to 
be appropriated, or expended, in the follow- 
ing fiscal year. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado be 
permitted and that the technical 
change to conform his amendment 
with the substitute be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The Senator from Colorado still has 
the floor. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1262 


(Purpose: To allow religious organizations 
that receive Federal financial assistance 
under this Act to keep their religious iden- 
tity and maintain a moral climate in their 
programs and activities) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
with that understanding, I send the 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. ARM- 
STRONG] (for himself), Mr. BoscuHwirZ, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. Gorton, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. LorT, 
Mr. Mack, and Mr. MCCONNELL, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1262 to the commit- 
tee modified amendment. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 8, line 2, after the word needs“ 
insert the following: , including, but not 
limited to, churches and other religious en- 
tities”; 

On page 8, line 9, after the words “second- 
ary school" insert the following:, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, private sectarian and 
nonsectarian schools“: 


of title I, 
1990 and 


of title I, 
1990 and 


of title I, 
1990 and 
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On page 10, line 6, after the words public 
or private agencies“ insert the following: 
including, but not limited to, churches and 
other religious entities”; 

On page 36, line 3, strike "any religious 
function" and insert in lieu thereof, "the 
use of funds provided under this title by 
program participants and program staff to 
give religious instruction, conduct worship 
services, or engage in any form of proselyt- 
ization". 

On page 69, line 7, strike the semicolon 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “, 
but nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
— any church or other religious entity 

rom— 

“(A) displaying religious symbols or deco- 
rations; 

“(B) allowing persons to pray voluntarily, 
whether silently or vocally; 

“(C) allowing persons to sing religious 
hymns; or 

"(D) affirming or promoting any moral 
tenet that may be based on religious pre- 
cepts;". 

On page 70, line 6, after the word “affili- 
ation" insert the following: “, except that a 
church or other religious entity may require 
that participants adhere to the religious 
tenets and teachings of such organization 
and further, such organization may require 
that participants adhere to rules forbidding 
the use of drugs or alcohol“. 

On page 70, line 7, redesignate subsection 
(c) as subsection (d) and insert after subsec- 
tion (b) the following new subsection: 

"(c) QUALIFIED APPLICANTS.—If two or 
more prospective participants are qualified 
for any position with a church or other reli- 
gious entity that is funded under part A of 
title I or titles II or III, nothing in this Act 
shall prohibit such organization from ac- 
cepting a prospective participant for such 
position who is already participating on a 
regular basis in other activities of the 
church or other religious entity.“ 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
will now, unless someone wishes to ad- 
dress the amendment, suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Did the Senator from Massachusetts 
wish to speak? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
are not hostile to the purposes for 
which the Senator from Colorado is 
offering his amendment. The path we 
have followed in this legislation with 
regard to the activities of religious in- 
stitutions follows what has been done 
with other voluntary service programs 
which have been in existence, some of 
them for some 25 years—VISTA volun- 
teer programs, Foster Grandparent 
program, the higher education grant 
programs, and other programs. What 
we have done in this bill is to include 
language that is similar to church- 
state language in those various au- 
thorizations. Rather than list various 
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particular items, our proposal does not 
exclude the participation of religious 
organizations so long as the programs 
themselves do not involve religious 
worship or instruction. 

It is still my hope and belief that we 
are wiser to try, rather than listing 
the things that would be authorized, 
to include a straightforward statement 
prohibiting the funding of religious ac- 
tivities. It may be at some point down 
the line if we adopt the amendment, 
that some will say that things that 
were not specifically referenced may 
not be permitted. We took the ap- 
proach included in the proposal be- 
cause it has been time tested. There 
have been religious organizations and 
groups which have participated in 
service programs. We know at this 
time and we have inquired whether 
there had been any problems to date 
that had been troublesome from a con- 
stitutional point of view or from reli- 
gious organizations that felt they were 
being excluded. In the course of our 
inquiring about those matters, they 
were not brought to our attention. 

So, that is why we proceeded in this 
way. It seems to me to be preferable, 
but I am not opposed to the essence of 
what the Senator from Colorado is at- 
tempting to do. He has a list of the 
various items on this in part (a) of his 
amendment. We are just going over 
the particular items at this time. 

If it would be agreeable to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, we would like to do 
is just review these for a few moments, 
come back to him, and see if we cannot 
reach agreement. I believe that we will 
be able to do so. But I think we want 
to make sure that, if we do that, we 
are able to represent accurately to the 
Senate exactly where we are going and 
what we are intending. 

As I understand, the Senator under- 
stands and supports the various other 
provisions that we have included pro- 
hibiting the funding of religious in- 
struction, worship, and proselytiza- 
tion. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. If the Senator 
will yield, that is absolutely right. The 
issue arises because of that prohibition 
in the first place. In general, it seems 
to me that the Senator is correct in 
suggesting that the less we say the 
better, but in this particular case, 
since there is a general prohibition on 
religious activities, we need to be sure 
that we do not, without intending to 
do so, forbid religious entities from 
participating. So, in the spirit and 
intent that I believe the text of my 
amendment is to modify what is al- 
ready in the bill and narrow the scope 
of the prohibition that exists in the 
bill. I will be happy to entertain any 
suggestions he may have on it, but my 
belief is that we rested the narrow 
grafted way. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, S. 
1430, states that assistance provided 
under title I shall not be used by pro- 
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gram participants or program staffs to 
provide religious instruction, conduct 
religious services, or to engage in any 
form of proselytization. And then we 
left the other matters to be addressed 
by the courts. By contrast, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado’s approach is to list 
those that would be permitted. 

Mr. President, I understand the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has a matter he 
would like to talk about, and perhaps 
in that time I could talk to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. FOWLER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Fow er] is 
recognized. 

Mr. FOWLER. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I have a brief 
statement and in a few minutes I do 
have a couple of questions I would like 
to ask the sponsor. 

Mr. President, I am extremely 
pleased that the National and Commu- 
nity Service Act has been brought on 
the floor. We certainly all agree on 
the value and importance of public 
service. I believe this bill creates some 
exceptional programs and expands 
programs which have been very suc- 
cessful in the past. These programs do 
offer enormous benefits to our com- 
munities and our Nation as well as the 
many rich rewards for the volunteers 
that give their time and talent and 
their effort. 

I would like to stress that the pro- 
grams in this bill can be particularly 
effective in rural America. Many times 
on this floor many of us have spoken 
of the challenges facing people living 
in our rural communities. Many of the 
problems we associate with the inner 
city—inadequate health care, jobs, 
education, housing—all of these have 
become increasingly rural problems. 
We can all go to the rural areas of the 
States we represent and see how these 
problems are threatening the viability 
of life in the countryside. 

These problems have worsened in a 
time when spending on rural programs 
has decreased, declining 75 percent in 
the last 10 years. National service pro- 
grams offer a way to make up for 
those losses, and we must make every 
effort to improve the quality of life in 
rural America. 

Rural communities need the contri- 
butions that young people participat- 
ing in community service programs 
can make. The illiterate need to be 
taught to read and write. Disadvan- 
taged students need to be tutored. The 
elderly and disabled and children of 
working parents need someone to care 
for them. The land, water, and air— 
the precious resources of rural Amer- 
ica—need to be preserved. 

The young people living in rural 
America can benefit greatly from par- 
ticipation in such service programs. 
Providing service to their communities 
gives young people a sense of responsi- 
bility to their communities—and also 
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to their Nation. It matures them and 
elevates their self-esteem. These pro- 
grams can also give young people 
training to better prepare them for 
their future careers. 

Let us not overlook what is just as 
important. The increased participation 
of our young people in their communi- 
ties can strengthen the ties that hold 
them to these communities. Young 
people are leaving rural areas for the 
cities in alarming numbers. Increased 
civic and community involvement can 
cause more young peope to decide that 
they can make a life for themselves in 
their home towns as adults, choosing 
fie place that they would prefer to 

ve. 

Some of the mechanisms for nation- 
al and community service activities are 
already in place. For example, our 
land grant colleges and universities 
have traditionally played a role in the 
revitalization of rural America, and 
these schools, under these programs, 
continue to play an increasing role. 

The National and Community Serv- 
ice Act contains great potential bene- 
fits both for our communities and the 
participants in the programs. Rural 
America sorely needs the concentra- 
tion of human resources fostered by 
the National and Community Service 
Act. I want to make sure that the citi- 
zens in our small towns and country- 
side will have the opportunity to real- 
ize the benefits of this legislation. 

I have a couple of questions. But 
before I ask them, I see one of the pri- 
mary sponsors of this legislation and 
certainly a woman as a private citizen 
and a public servant—our association 
goes back now almost 20 years to our 
days as city council persons, me in 
Georgia, BARBARA MIKULSKI in Mary- 
land—who, along with the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and the senior 
Senator from my State, Senator Nunn, 
has been the unquestioned leader in 
bringing this legislation to the floor 
and seeing to it that its expanse in- 
cludes the rural areas of her State and 
my State that I have spoken of. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. If the Senator will 
yield. I thank the Senator for his gra- 
cious comments. The chairman of the 
committee, Senator KENNEDY, is work- 
ing with Senator ARMSTRONG on the 
religious exemption amendment and, 
as one of the prime architects and a 
member of the committee, I would be 
happy to enter into a colloquy with 
the Senator. Senator KENNEDY has 
designated me to be the floor manager 
during this segment. 

Mr. FOWLER. I am delighted, I say 
to the Senator. I just have two ques- 
tions for the record and for those in- 
quiries that continue to come in. 

How does the Senator see the provi- 
sions of this bill operating in rural 
areas of our country? 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Like the Senator, I 
made a transition of being a Member 
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of the House of Representatives, rep- 
resenting a large, exciting metropoli- 
tan area—he in Atlanta; I in Balti- 
more—to representing a whole State 
with rural constituencies. 

As we listened and learned about 
rural America, the way we would help 
them in this program is, No. 1, the 
program would be operated under the 
aegis of a Governor. A Governor 
would submit a State plan to this 
quasi-public corporation we have so we 
could keep bureaucracy lean and bene- 
fits in the community greater. The 
Governor submits a plan based on the 
State's needs. 

As the Senator has indicated, Geor- 
gia, the great State he represents, has 
the large metropolitan area of Atlanta 
and yet a lot of rural areas. That Gov- 
ernor would know what the needs of 
Georgia are just like the Governor of 
Maryland knows the needs of my 
State. And the State plan would devel- 
op how the needs of rural areas would 
be met. 

The program will function, I say to 
the Senator, primarily through non- 
profit organizations. This is for the 
part-time voucher program and then 
through the nonprofits, your kids 
could be delivering weekend Meals on 
Wheels out of those clay hills. They 
can be working for Habitat for Hu- 
manity by building housing for the 
poor. But it would be operated by the 
local groups in local communities to a 
plan developed by a Governor. 

Mr. FOWLER. I thank the Senator. 
I know she would agree, and we would 
love to have to any other comments, 
that we do not underestimate the pos- 
sible impact for our rural areas for the 
goals that we know are necessary; am I 
correct? 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Absolutely. What 
this program does, I think, is really 
reward the values of rural America, 
because it is rural America where the 
values of the habits of the heart that 
deTocqueville talks about are so alive 
and well and flourishing. It is there 
where neighbor continues to help 
neighbor; it is there where a contem- 
porary version of the barn raising con- 
tinues to go on. 

I think we are going to have a lot to 
learn from the creative ways rural 
America implements it. Also I say to 
the Senator this provides an opportu- 
nity structure. That is what this bill is. 
It goes to three basic values we want 
to foster in our society: Access to the 
American dream, the ability to pursue 
higher education or accumulate a nest 
egg for a down payment on first-time 
home ownership, but not a giveaway 
program, and that you earn that 
voucher through your own sweat 
equity working in the community. 

We also want to inculcate the value 
of civic obligation. You, like I, have 
heard Walesa, we have heard Havel, 
one day we will hear Mandela talk 
about the fact there is no such thing 
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as no cost democracy. We must put 
that in our own community. 

Last, but not at all least, the habits 
of the heart, I think that is what this 
legislation does. It goes right to the 
values of Main Street America. 

What we did in this bill is we get 
away from the values of Wall Street 
and go back to the values of Main 
Street, and that is why I think rural 
America is going to be an active partic- 
ipant. 

Mr. FOWLER. All I can say is, if we 
can fit rural America into that great 
American tradition now, from deToc- 
queville to MIKULSKI, there will be no 
question that our country will remain 
strong; our country will get stronger 
because of the full participation of the 
democratic ideal that, as Vaclav Havel 
said, is always an illusive horizon 
which we continue to travel toward 
but we never actually achieve it. 

But, unless we find a way that brings 
on those kids who have been left 
behind through no fault of their own, 
but who want to work, who want to 
contribute, who want to emerge as 
full operating, productive citizens in 
their own communities, not having to 
go running off to Atlanta and Boston, 
I think under the leadership of the 
Senator from Maryland and that of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, who 
has now returned to the floor, I be- 
lieve we can do it. I am thankful for 
your collective leadership on behalf of 
those kids. 

Ithank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Gorton]. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly in favor of the Arm- 
strong amendment of which I am a co- 
sponsor, and to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
for his careful consideration of that 
amendment. Awaiting his answer with 
respect to his position on it, I would 
simply like to add to the illustrations 
which the Senator from Colorado elic- 
ited in connection with his support of 
the proposal, with this one. 

New York City's foster care system, 
which was obviously already filled 
with troubles, overburdened and 
unable to cope with a growing case- 
load, almost self-destructed when the 
city imposed onerous requirements on 
religious foster care agencies. Those 
agencies, of course, provide relief to a 
public system that sorely needs it by 
finding foster homes for children who 
need those homes. 

But city leaders, after having been 
pressured by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, started requiring these reli- 
gious agencies to stop preferring chil- 
dren of their own faiths, to drop re- 
quirements that children in the care 
of individuals attend religious services, 
and to require that those children be 
given, "meaningful access to the full 
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range of family planning information, 
services and counseling.” 

In other words, Mr. President, 
Jewish agencies were forced to stop 
giving priority to Jewish children, 
Presbyterian agencies could not re- 
quire that foster parents take children 
in their care to church, and Catholic 
agencies had to provide abortion coun- 
seling and referral to children in the 
care of Catholic foster parents. 

The net result of regulations like 
that was that the government was 
hurt, because a greater burden was im- 
posed on it when private social welfare 
agencies could no longer handle the 
caseload because they refused to go 
along with these requirements. The re- 
ligious agencies of course are hurt 
badly because they are forced to 
choose between adhering to their own 
moral tenets and providing care to 
those in need, the homeless, the poor 
and other disadvantaged people. They 
may have had services which they 
need—and for which they have 
asked—disrupted because of disputes 
among lawyers. 

Happily there was a compromise. 
The city of New York backed away, in 
part—but did not in its entirety—from 
those requirements. It simply raises 
the questions with which we have 
been dealing as Americans over the 
course of 200 years, recently in in- 
creasingly distorted ways. 

We seem to have concentrated over- 
whelmingly on that half of the first 
amendment dealing with religion 
which prohibits the establishment of 
religion and to have ignored almost 
completely the free exercise provisions 
of that first amendment. We do not 
deal in neutral fashion with social wel- 
fare agencies which are connected 
with churches, with synagogues, or 
with other religious organizations. 

It is obvious to all of us that those 
organizations engage in many activi- 
ties which have highly laudable secu- 
lar purposes. They ought to be able to 
receive funding in order to engage in 
those secular purposes. And, when 
they have that public money, they 
should not be required to behave as 
though they were no longer religious 
agencies at all. 

The Salvation Army is not the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of 
Human Services and the law should 
not require it to act as if it were that 
kind of agency. The Armstrong 
amendment would assure that S. 1430 
embodies these principles. It really 
does three things. 

The bill itself is clear in its prohibi- 
tion of religious activities. But it is un- 
clear about whether religious entities 
are eligible to participate in publicly 
supported national and community 
service programs. This amendment 
makes it clear that those entities are 
eligible. 
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The amendment states that religious 
entities that participate in programs 
funded under the act are not thereby 
required to transform themselves into 
secular organizations. They can con- 
tinue to display religious symbols and 
decorations, allow people to pray and 
voluntarily recite religious hymns, 
promote moral tenets like honesty, de- 
pendability, and fidelity which are ac- 
cepted by the vast majority of our so- 
ciety but which in these cases are 
often based on religious precepts. 

And finally the amendment includes 
provisions similar to those included in 
S. 5, the Act for Better Child Care, 
which we debated at great length on 
the floor of this body last year. 

Those provisions would allow a reli- 
gious entity which participates in pro- 
grams funded under S. 1430 first to re- 
quire that participants adhere to its 
religious tenets; second, to require 
that such participants adhere to rules 
forbidding the use of drugs and alco- 
hol; and third, that in choosing be- 
tween two or more prospective partici- 
pants, to hire a person who is already 
involved on a regular basis in the ac- 
tivities of the organization which is 
engaged in the hiring. 

It seems to this Senator, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this is a fair and appropri- 
ate addition to S. 1430. The goal of S. 
1430, after all, is to encourage volun- 
teer activities, to encourage people to 
become foster parents, to encourage 
people to work to help the homeless, 
to encourage a myriad of other salu- 
tary activities in our society. 

We should encourage, therefore, 
rather than discourage, religious orga- 
nizations’ participation in the provi- 
sion of these services which, after all, 
is their history and, in many cases, one 
of their major reasons for being. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong support of the Armstrong 
amendment. 

Mr. President, throughout the histo- 
ry of our great nation, churches and 
religious organizations have formed 
the very heart of voluntary action. 
President Reagan once said. How can 
we love our country and not love our 
countrymen and, seeing our country- 
men in need, not reach out a helping 
hand?" In the entire history of the 
Republic, churches and religious orga- 
nizations have led that effort. 
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If we are about to enter into a Fed- 
eral funding program to try to encour- 
age voluntarism, to try to reward 
people who volunteer—in fact, this 
bill, some would say, makes being a 
volunteer a paid profession, which 
many would suggest is not in the spirit 
of voluntarism—I can see no logic 
whatsoever for not adopting the Arm- 
strong amendment because it simply 
assures that a bill aimed at encourag- 
ing voluntarism not exclude the very 
heart of the voluntary effort in Amer- 
ica. That very heart of the effort has 
been centered in churches and reli- 
gious organizations. 

I think this is a needed clarification 
in this bill. I think it is a needed clari- 
fication in law. I congratulate our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Colorado, 
and I urge my colleagues to support 
this amendment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FOWLER). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise in 
strong support of S. 1430, the National 
and Community Service Act of 1990, 
and the proposed committee modifica- 
tion offered by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

S. 1430 is the result, as you know, of 
months of work on behalf of the chair- 
man of the committee, Senator KEN- 
NEDY, Senator PELL, Senator Nunn, 
Senator MIKULSKI, and my office. This 
legislation contains provisions for 15 
national service proposals introduced 
by a number of our colleagues in 1989 
and provides for service opportunities 
for Americans of all ages. 

Mr. President, before I get into the 
details of the bill I would like to com- 
mend our colleague from Utah (Mr. 
Hatcu] for his willingness to work out 
a compromise to make S. 1430 a bipar- 
tisan package of service opportunities. 

While the compromise would only 
authorize a modest $125 million for 
fiscal year 1990 and fiscal year 1991, 
an amount considerably lower than 
when S. 1430 was first proposed, it 
should be noted that we will have the 
opportunity to reauthorize the pro- 
grams within the next 2 years. At that 
time the programs will have been 
tested, and if they prove to be success- 
ful, as I am confident they will, we will 
have every reason to increase the au- 
thorization levels and to expand the 
programs. 

Once again the Senator from Utah 
has provided that there is the oppor- 
tunity to reach a compromise in this 
institution, and to do what is neces- 
sary to try to deal with some of the 
pressing problems of this country. 
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I have had the unique pleasure and 
privilege to work with him on other 
matters, and frankly it comes as no 
surprise to me that he was able and 
wiling to work out a compromise on 
this proposal. I commend him for that 
effort. 

S. 1430 is comprehensive, and I 
would add complementary of existing 
service programs. States would be 
given the opportunity to apply a newly 
created Corporation for National Serv- 
ice for grants to expand or develop 
service programs. The States would 
apply for Federal funds to, one, devel- 
op programs for school age youth and 
local schools or community organiza- 
tions; or, number two, expand or devel- 
op full time or summer conservation 
or Youth Service Corps for youths be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25; and, 
third, develop à community-serviced 
demonstration program; or, lastly, de- 
velop an innovative idea of their own 
outlined in the grant application. 

Moreover, S. 1430 would also author- 
ize President Bush's Points of Light 
Foundation to promote volunteer serv- 
ice in this country. 

The Federal Government's commit- 
ment to inspire civic responsibility has 
a very long and proud tradition. 

Mr. President, as we all know, it has 
waned since the leadership of Presi- 
dent Kennedy in the early 1960's. Ask 
not what you can do for your country" 
is a long long way from our “Are you 
better off than you were in 1980." S. 
1430 would restore the Federal Gov- 
ernment's commitment to make serv- 
ice attractive to young people, and to 
foster a service ethic in all America. 

Mr. President, our country has a 
wide variety of problems that are liter- 
ally crying out for a greater commit- 
ment to the public good. We are suf- 
fering the fallout of a decade that has 
seen the gulf between the affluent and 
poor become a very wide chasm 
indeed. Children, those who are in the 
dawn of life, are falling through the 
cracks of society each and every day. 

Let me share some of the statistics 
which all of us are all too painfully 
aware of. One out of every four chil- 
dren in this country is living in pover- 
ty as the majority of homeless are 
families today. And 20 percent of our 
young people are dropping out of high 
schools. 

Let me quickly add that in the soci- 
eties of Japan and the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany those numbers hover 
around zero. So we begin to think in 
terms of competition with the 20-per- 
cent dropout rate. And, by the way, 
that is the national average. When 
you get into our cities in this country 
that number reaches into the 50-to 60- 
percent category. 

Also, many of the 37 million Ameri- 
cans without health insurance are 
children. In fact, 15 million kids in this 
society have no health coverage what- 
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soever. Whatever complaints you may 
want to level at their parents, you 
cannot blame 15 million kids for not 
having health insurance. 

Many large and small cities across 
this country are in a state of decay. 
Drugs, as we all know, are ravaging 
many of our cities and communities, 
and eroding the next generation of 
workers, parents, and leaders. 

Mr. President, we are not going to 
solve all of these problems with a line 
item in the Federal budget. We are not 
going to solve them all by coming up 
with more taxes at the local or State 
level. We are going to need a commit- 
ment from all levels of government. 
But one of the things we ought to be 
able to do is to encourage Americans 
of all ages, of all backgrounds, to par- 
ticipate in doing what we can to turn 
some of these statistics around in this 
next decade. That is what the bill pro- 
posed by Senator KENNEDY, myself, 
Senator MIKULSKI, Senator NUNN, 
Senator HATCH, and others attempts to 
do. 

It is one small piece in that puzzle. It 
is not going to solve the problem. But 
if we fail to convince Americans of all 
ages, of all economic levels, to partici- 
pate in resolving these problems, then 
I would suggest to you the problems 
are going to become worse. 

The state of affairs demands the 
urgent attention and leadership of 
every one of our citizens at all levels of 
government, including the Federal 
Government as well. 

We must mobilize our human re- 
sources to attack the myriad of soci- 
etal ills. We must once again call, as I 
said a moment ago, all Americans to 
service, 

Americans of all ages and from all 
economic backgrounds and circum- 
stances can and should feel like con- 
tributing members of our society. 
They just need to be asked. I will 
never forget when I joined the Peace 
Corps back in the 1960’s a particular 
interview which I think may have had 
more to do with my decision, as I was 
in my senior year in college, to join 
the Peace Corps than anything else. 

It was an interview with a person 
who had joined that Peace Corps and 
come back. They asked him why he 
had not done something like that 
before. His simple one line answer was, 
Nobody ever asked me before." 

All of sudden I remembered that 
there was this fellow in the White 
House who had asked me to do some- 
thing like that. I got excited about it. I 
thought if he got excited about it this 
really might be something worth 
doing. That, more than anything else, 
is the spark that lit my interest in 
serving in the Peace Corps in the Do- 
minican Republic. That event had, 
more to do with my adult life, with the 
exception of my family, than any 
other event or set of circumstances. 
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So volunteering made a big differ- 
ence. It can make a big difference in 
others' lives as well. All we need to do 
in many ways is really just ask and 
back up our request for a greater 
number of opportunities for service. 
Young people today complain of feel- 
ing detached, isolated from society. 
According to a poll conducted by Peter 
Hart Associates, fewer young people 
feel compelled today to serve the com- 
munity than ever before. There is 
little doubt that these emotions con- 
tribute to the dropout rate, low 
morale, substance abuse, and extreme- 
ly low voter turnout of young people 
between the ages of 18 and 24. For the 
young people, for our communities, 
and the Nation, we need to take the 
necessary steps to convince young 
people to realize that they have tre- 
mendous potential and can contribute 
significantly. More importantly, we 
need to help young people to appreci- 
ate that each and every one of them 
has something to contribute to this 
country. 

One of the best ways I know of to in- 
still in young people a sense of pride in 
accomplishment is through service. As 
I said, I know because it happened to 
me. I am confident that people across 
this country, given the same kind of 
opportunities here at home, will re- 
spond to them as I did. There is noth- 
ing different from my generation than 
this generation, not a single thing. 
The difference was, in my generation 
there was a government that asked a 
generation to participate. Regretfully, 
we have failed to make that similar re- 
quest of this generation. But they are 
there, they are willing ot participate, 
they are willing to serve. All that 
needs to be done is for them to be 
asked to participate. I think all of us 
are confident they will respond accord- 
ingly. 

When I have the opportunity to 
speak to high school students in my 
own State I cannot emphasize enough 
the benefits of national community 
service. Last spring, when I heard tes- 
timony in Hartford on community 
service, middle school and high school 
young people discussed the enjoyment 
and satisfaction they experienced 
when tutoring or bringing food to el- 
derly or fighting a forest fire. In par- 
ticular, one witness, a young man by 
the name of Richard Innaimo, of the 
Connecticut Conservation Corps, was 
quoted as saying, “I am proud of what 
I do and the knowledge and experi- 
ence I get out of CCC. I get a sense of 
accomplishment when I do something 
that will make people enjoy our State 
parks." Mr. President, we need to get 
the word out that service can be an ex- 
citing and rewarding experience. 

The programs outlined in title I are 
designed to build on the existing struc- 
ture of service opportunities available 
in States. There are prototypes of 
school, community, and conservation 
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service programs already in place in 
many States in this country. In par- 
ticular, title I, section C, of the modifi- 
cation, which I originally sponsored, to 
make grants available to States for 
conservation and youth service corps 
programs, would build on model pro- 
grams already in place in some 20 
States. 

Title I section (c) of the bill is really 
taking advantage of a program that al- 
ready exists in some 20 States. It is a 
tested program that has already been 
working extremely well. The partici- 
pants in the existing Conservation 
Corps, for instance, have already made 
enormous contributions to our coun- 
try. Just in 1989, corps members from 
around the country traveled to Yel- 
lowstone, SC, and California to help 
rebuild communities and parks devas- 
tated by fires, earthquakes, and hurri- 
canes. 

It is not enough to make service op- 
portunities more available to Ameri- 
cans. The programs have to be afford- 
able to the sponsors and participants. 
S. 1430 attempts to make service more 
affordable for all Americans. To help 
defray living expenses, States could 
provide participants in the full-time 
programs stipends not to exceed the 
poverty level for a family of two, 
$8,020. For each year of service partici- 
pants would also receive a voucher, 
not to exceed $5,000, to invest in an 
education or the purchase of a first 
home. 

Some will say that is not volunteer- 
ing. If you are going to provide a sti- 
pend at the poverty level and you are 
going to provide additional resources 
to encourage one's further education, 
then you are actually engaging in a 
contradition of terms here; this is not 
volunteering, it is fully paying some- 
one. I suppose in an absolute literal 
sense there is some merit to that. 

I was a Peace Corps volunteer, I was 
paid $5,000 a year; $100 a month, to 
pay for my rent and food in the small 
village I lived in in the Dominican Re- 
public. I was one of the more affluent 
people in town. At $100 a month I 
guess I could suggest I was not a vol- 
unteer. My house cost $13 a month, 
my food was $30 a month, my laundry 
was $5 a month, and the rest was con- 
sidered excess, I suppose, if you will. 
That made me one of the richest guys 
in town. But in a sense I think I was a 
volunteer at $100 a month. Certainly 
in this country today if you are living 
at the poverty level and putting 
money away for one's education is 
roughly the same thing. 

Second, I would add, volunteering 
ought not to be something one can do 
because you are affluent enough to do 
it. If your suggestion would be that 
the only people who could volunteer 
would be the people who would not 
have to accept the stipend or would 
not have to accept some assistance for 
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furthering their education, then you 
will eliminate some of the very people 
who may benefit the most from volun- 
teering. 

I mentioned a moment ago about 
speaking to high school students in 
Hartford, CT, who were involved in 
volunteer programs. Some of those 
young people were the poorest people 
in Hartford, CT, who were volunteers, 
out there doing a good job. They had a 
sense of participation and contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I see that the Chair is 
interested in moving on to another 
matter. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am happy to yield. 
ORDER FOR RECESS FROM 12:45 P.M. UNTIL 2:15 
F. M. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as I 
understand the order is to recess at 
12:30, am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time be extended to 
12:45, and that the Senator from Con- 
necticut be permitted to conclude his 
remarks and, as I understand, the Sen- 
ator from California wants to make 
some remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Hear- 
ing no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts and I will be very, 
very brief here. 

But the point is Mr. President, that 
volunteering ought not to be some- 
thing that one is affluent enough to 
do. 

When I joined the Peace Corps in 
early 1950’s, I certainly could afford to 
do it in many ways. I was fortunate 
enough to grow up in a home where 
my parents could afford to pay for my 
education. I did not have to get in- 
volved in a lot of student loans or a lot 
of debt to pay for my college educa- 
tion. I am not sure my parents would 
be able to do that today given the cost 
of education. 

When I went off and joined the 
Peace Corps, I could do so. I did not 
have to go to work and immediately 
pay off student loans. Today we would 
like to attract all people to service and 
including people who dropped out of 
school. And what title I says is, you do 
not have to have a high school educa- 
tion or high school diploma to partici- 
pate. 

I talked to some young people here 
in Maryland who were involved in a 
conservation program. Many of them 
had dropped out of school and were 
attracted and drawn into this conser- 
vation program. And, in every single 
case, every one of them had gone back 
and gotten a high school diploma. 
Every single one of them said the 
reason they did so was because of the 
positive experience they had had as 
volunteers in the Conservation Corps 
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program of Maryland, and that they 
felt with an education they could even 
do more. 

So, volunteering ought not to just be 
for middle- or upper-class folks. It 
ought to be available as well to the 
poor and people who have not com- 
pleted a high school education. And 
title I is designed to do it. Volunteer- 
ing is not only good for the recipient 
of a volunteer service, it is extremely 
good for the volunteer. It can give a 
person who has never had the sense of 
self-worth and accomplishment that 
experience for the first time in their 
lives. 

So our title I is designed to build on 
existing programs and to make volun- 
teering something available to all 
Americans, even though there is a cost 
involved here of a living stipend and 
an educational grant assistance pro- 
gram to put money aside to further 
one’s education. 

S. 1430 will make service more af- 
fordable for college graduates with 
outstanding student loan costs. In the 
1986 Higher Education Act reauthor- 
ization, I sponsored a provision which 
partially cancels the direct student 
loans of Peace Corps and Vista volun- 
teers. These benefits would be ex- 
tended to cover Stafford student loans 
as well, thanks to the provisions in S. 
1430 first introduced by Senator 
Bumpers. Furthermore, provisions au- 
thored by Senator Bumpers would 
allow participants in Peace Corps-type 
positions with tax-exempt community 
service organizations to also qualify 
for the loan forgiveness. 

Opponents of S. 1430 will argue that 
the Federal Government should not 
be spending this kind of money for 
volunteers. I think I have addressed 
that point as effectively as I know 
how. It does involve a commitment of 
some dollars. But if we can reduce the 
dropout rates of young Americans, if 
we can increase the literacy of people 
who dropped out of school or who 
have fallen through the cracks, if we 
can improve on a health care system, 
if we can improve the feeding condi- 
tions, nutrition programs of elderly 
Americans, there is no way you can 
calculate the dollars saved by becom- 
ing involved in programs like this. 

I do not think anyone would argue 
with the notion that we would be 
saving millions of dollars if we can 
save some of these people, make them 
more self-sufficient or reduce the like- 
lihood they are going to have serious 
health problems. 

This bill allows us to do that, allows 
us to invest small amounts of money 
and reap tremendous benefits for the 
recipients as well as those who will be 
motivated to serve our great Nation. 

There are a lot of problems in our 
country. Again this bill will not solve 
all of them but it comes close to at 
least making it possible for all Ameri- 
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cans to participate in the resolution of 
these problems. 

I again commend our colleague from 
Massachusetts for bringing these vari- 
ous ideas together; our colleague from 
Utah for being a significant, positive 
and, once again, contributing factor to 
the development of this legislation; 
my colleague from Maryland [Ms. MI- 
KULSKI], who has been deeply involved 
and interested in the subject matter 
for a long, long time; and Senator 
Nux for his deep interest in national 
service. 

I hope that our colleagues will sup- 
port and adopt this legislation before 
too long. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
wish to once again pay tribute to the 
Senator from Connecticut for his 
strong commitment in voluntarism 
and in service. He has demonstrated 
that with his own life’s commitment as 
a volunteer in the Peace Corps, and he 
has been one of the strongest and 
most active members of our committee 
in the shaping of this legislation, He is 
also chairman of a subcommittee of 
our Committee on Human Resources 
that extends the various other volun- 
tary programs, the ACTION Program 
and others. They have all benefited 
from his oversight and involvement. 
As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, he continues to pursue the 
support for the Peace Corps. He and I 
can remember it was not long ago 
when there were attempts by the ad- 
ministration to basically emasculate 
that program, that has been so suc- 
cessful. 

So we are indeed grateful for not 
only his strong statement but for the 
very commendable work that he has 
involved himself in in this area as well 
as many others. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado be temporarily set 
aside. The Senator from Colorado has 
agreed to this procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1263 


(Purpose: To provide for national service in 
programs involving drug and alcohol 
abuse, education and treatment and for 
other purposes) 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Do- 
M proposes an amendment numbered 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
AE the amendment be dispensed 
with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 19, line 18, strike “and”. 

On page 19, between lines 18 and 19, 
insert the following: 

(L) disclose whether the program plans in- 
clude preventing and treating school age 
drug and alcohol abuse and dependency; 
and 

On page 19, line 19, strike “(L)” and insert 
(M). 


On page 35, line 5, after facilities.“ insert 
“activities that focus on drug and alcohol 
abuse education, prevention and treat- 
ment.“. 

On page 53, line 4, strike “and”. 

On page 53, after the semicolon, insert 
and“. 

On page 53, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following: 

(C) service in programs engaged in the 
education, prevention, and treatment of 
drug and alcohol abuse, including care pro- 
grams for cocaine-addicted babies; 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
could take a long time to discuss the 
philosophy and notion encapsulated in 
this bill. I have listened with attention 
to my friend from Connecticut and 
others. The Senator from Connecticut 
cited various experiences he has had 
with reference to the joy and fulfill- 
ment that comes from the kind of 
services that he described here, includ- 
ing the Peace Corps. 

I might say to my good friend I am 
very privileged in that I happen to 
have a lot of children. They are now 
almost grown. My twins are 22, and I 
have eight children, so they are the 
babies. I can tell you there is no ques- 
tion that the young people—and I 
know this is not just a young people 
bill, but the young people of this coun- 
try truly yearn for an opportunity to 
help others. As a matter of fact, I 
think we are remiss because our socie- 
ty is so built around competition and 
success and getting a niche in life that 
it is very difficult for it to find a niche 
for those who want to take a little 
time in an orderly and organized way 
and be helpful to others. We have a 
difficult time structuring that because 
it is obvious that is not the prime ac- 
tivity of the country. We have to get 
along with our economic concerns, our 
private sector development, and jobs. 
But I do not need my family to be con- 
vinced that we ought to provide more 
opportunity for young people to help 
other young people, or to participate 
in being helpful to those in need. 

Having said that, my amendment is 
a simple one. At various places in the 
bill where we mention and describe 
specific service activities, knowing full 
well that those were not intended to 
be all inclusive, I have asked that in 
each of those three places in the bill 
we include drug treatment and drug- 
related preventative activities in the 
scope of community service in which 
we are encouraging American citizens, 
young and old, under this bill to par- 
ticipate. 
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It would not necessarily be excluded 
if my amendment is not part of the 
bill, but I think the managers of the 
bill agree with me that it would serve 
well to list drug prevention and relat- 
ed activities as one of the areas where 
we would like our citizens to help 
other citizens in various social service 
modes. That is essentially the amend- 
ment. I ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from New 
Mexico for this amendment. What it 
would do is, in the various school- 
based systems, it would make a part of 
the application that an indication that 
there are drug and alcohol education 
programs, and, second, it would make 
the drug and alcohol treatment pro- 
grams, rehabilitation programs, pre- 
vention programs in the community 
eligible for these kinds of activities. 
This is completely consistent with 
what we intend with this program. I 
think it is a useful and valuable 
amendment. I urge the Senate to 
accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
DOMENICIJ. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, let me 
commend my colleague from New 
Mexico for this amendment and thank 
him, as well, for his remarks. He has 
almost a whole youth corps right 
there under his own roof with eight 
children. Having been one of six, I can 
relate to what that experience is like. 
And I have had the opportunity to 
meet a number of his children. He and 
his lovely wife have done a fantastic 
job with that crew of theirs. I am not 
surprised at all they are anxious to 
participate and volunteer. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1264 
(Purpose: To ensure that Indian tribes are 
eligible to receive grants under all subti- 

tles of title I) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk on 
behalf of Senator Conrap and ask 
unanimous consent that the Arm- 
strong amendment be temporarily set 
aside and that we proceed to the con- 
sideration of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Hear- 
ing no objection, it is so ordered. The 
Armstrong amendment is set aside. 

The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 


KENNEDY], for Mr. CONRAD, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1264. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 26, line after line 19, add the fol- 
lowing new section: 

SEC. 117. TREATMENT OF INDIAN TRIBES. 

An Indian tribe shall be treated the same 
as a State for purposes of making grants 
under this subtitle. 

On page 27, between lines 20 and 21, 
insert the following new paragraph: 

(3) INDIAN TRIBES.—An Indian tribe shall 
be treated the same as a State for purposes 
of making grants under this subtitle. 

On page 52, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(h) INDIAN TRIBES.—AÀn Indian tribe shall 
be treated the same as a State for purposes 
of making grants under this subtitle. 

On page 66, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(d) INDIAN TRIBES.—AÀn Indian tribe shall 
be treated the same as a State for purposes 
of making grants under this subtitle. 

Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, this 
amendment will ensure that Indian 
reservations are eligible to participate 
in community service programs re- 
gardless of whether their States do so. 

Indian reservations stand to benefit 
substantially from the programs pro- 
posed in S. 1430. Community service 
will help Indian youth learn about the 
interworkings of their communities 
and of government, while at the same 
time providing valuable contributions 
that make a difference close to home. 

Reservations in North Dakota and 
elsewhere have unemployment rates 
that reach as high as 80 percent. They 
frequently need assistance in water, 
sanitation and various natural re- 
source areas. They need housing im- 
provements. And like any other com- 
m they need enlightened leader- 
ship. 

Community service opportunities for 
Indian youth and for others in their 
communities will help reservations 
build for the future. There are many 
benefits that this legislation can pro- 
vide to reservations, and I am pleased 
to offer this amendment today. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
amendment basically clarifies that 
Indian tribes are eligible to receive 
grants directly from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to operate a Conservation 
Corps or Youth Service Corps. It is 
completely consistent with our inten- 
tions, and it is supported by my col- 
league, the Senator from Utah. 

We are prepared to support that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there be no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota, of- 
fered by the distinguished chairman. 

The amendment (No. 1264) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
are looking for our colleague and 
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friend from Colorado to see if we 
cannot have a disposition of that legis- 
lation. I believe that we will, at 4:30 
when we resume consideration of this 
bill. 

We are prepared to consider the re- 
maining amendments. We have been 
able to dispose of a number of those 
amendments. There are, perhaps, at 
least that have been communicated to 
me, a half a dozen that need our atten- 
tion. So I ask our colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, when we resume con- 
sideration of this bill, if they would be 
good enough to come to the floor and 
offer these amendments. 

We are prepared to debate these 
amendments. We support some. We 
will be glad to work out with our col- 
leagues as many of those that can be 
worked out. 

Hopefully, we can move along. We 
have had a good discussion of this leg- 
islation yesterday. To my knowledge, 
we have yet to have anyone speak in 
opposition to it. There are some ideas 
that we will have to address. Some we 
support, some we do not feel should be 
a part of this legislation. But we are 
glad to get to them this afternoon. 

We know we have other urgent busi- 
ness here on the agenda, so we are 
eager to dispose of these matters as 
quickly as we can. 

I hope our colleagues will come to 
the floor immediately after the cloture 
vote and be prepared to dispose of 
these amendments. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is 
recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the National and Commu- 
nity Service Act has finally reached 
the floor, and contains my original 
proposal to establish a National Serv- 
ice Demonstration program with edu- 
cational benefits. 

As one who has been a longtime ad- 
vocate of national service, I am very 
encouraged by the considerable na- 
tional attention this issue has now re- 
ceived. 

We are at the point where we should 
enact a demonstration program of vol- 
untary national service involving a 
strong community service and educa- 
tion component. The demonstration 
program contained in this bill will 
enable us to test the concept of na- 
tional service, and to gain valuable in- 
formation in several areas. 

First, this demonstration program 
will enable us to learn how much in- 
terest there is in community service. 
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While community service programs 
exist on many college campuses today, 
we do not have detailed information 
on either the extent or the depth of 
student interest in this area. Conse- 
quently, before we embark on a full- 
blown program, it is, to my mind, very 
important that we have this kind of 
information. 

Second, we do not know the kind of 
people who will be interested in com- 
munity service. The demonstration 
program will accomplish that by 
giving us crucial information on the 
socioeconomic background of those 
who participate. 

Third, the demonstration program 
would give us a much better idea of 
just how expensive a comprehensive 
program might be, and would enable 
us to judge whether or not we could 
afford such a program given the 
severe budgetary constraints confront- 
ing us. Estimates are that a compre- 
hensive program could cost as much as 
$50 billion a year, and that would most 
certainly place any program beyond 
our reach. The demonstration pro- 
gram would enable us to determine 
whether or not such an estimate is ac- 
curate, as well as whether or not we 
could get along with a more limited 
program. 

This legislation also involves a com- 
mitment to what I consider a very im- 
portant concept, namely that success- 
ful completion of community service 
should involve an educational benefit. 
Most important, the educational bene- 
fit should supplement, and not re- 
place, our existing, proven Federal stu- 
dent aid programs. 

It would be cruel, indeed, to replace 
programs that today serve over 6 mil- 
lion students with one that would 
serve less with less assistance, and 
would require a special obligation of 
service by the poor simply because 
they are poor. 

Mr. President, under the provisions 
of my demonstration program, citizens 
of all ages could elect to serve in 
either a full- or part-time community 
service program. Participants would be 
paid a stipend during their tenure. 
Such a provision would open the doors 
of community service to all Ameri- 
cans—rich or poor. Without stipends, 
community service would become the 
domain of the rich, or those able to 
depend on others for financial support 
during their tenure. Such people do 
not make up the majority of Ameri- 
cans. 

When participants successfully com- 
plete the community service require- 
ment, they would be entitled to receive 
an educational benefit of $5,000 for 
each year of full-time service and 
$2,000 for each year of part-time serv- 
ice. The stipend could either be used 
at an institution of higher education 
or for enrollment in an apprentice and 
training program. A second option is 
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to use the voucher for a down pay- 
ment on a home. 

It is appropriate, indeed, that the 
fulfillment of two aspects of the Amer- 
ican dream—home ownership and a 
college education—are made more ob- 
tainable by this bill. For millions of 
American families, these two goals are 
of utmost importance. I am proud to 
be part of such an innovative program 


and look forward to the benefits it will 


bring to so many citizens in our 
Nation. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 12:45 
p.m. having arrived, the Senate will 
now stand in recess until 2:15 p.m. 

Thereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 2:15 p.m.; whereupon, 
the Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
Konr]. 


ARMENIAN GENOCIDE DAY OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


MOTION TO PROCEED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KoHL). Under the previous order, the 
hour of 2:15 p.m. having arrived, there 
wil now be 2 hours of debate on the 
motion to proceed to the consideration 
of Senate Joint Resolution 212, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that no time be 
charged against either side on the 
quorum call. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
My purpose in asking consent that the 
time not be charged against either side 
was to assure that both conferences 
were completed and that the Republi- 
can leader was here. That was my only 
purpose in doing that. I ask unani- 
mous consent therefore that the vote 
on cloture be extended accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, while lis- 
tening to the proponents of Senate 
Joint Resolution 212 in the course of 
last week's debate, I had occasion to 
recall the words of that most eloquent 
interpreter of Whig historical philoso- 
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phy, the 19th century English scholar 
Thomas McCaulay, who, in his famous 
essay entitled History.“ penned the 
following words: 

No picture then, and no history, can 
present us with the whole truth; but those 
are the best pictures and the best histories 
which exhibit such parts of the truth as 
most nearly produce the effect of the whole. 
He who is deficient in the art of selection 
may, by showing nothing but the truth, 
produce all the effect of the greatest false- 
hood. 

As one after another I heard my col- 
leagues present tiny pieces of the com- 
plicated history of Turkish-Armenian 
relations during the years 1915-23 as if 
they were revealing the greater truth, 
I realized that despite my firmly held 
contention that this body is not the 
place to judge history, I still have a re- 
sponsibility to try to ensure that the 
selections presented here do not—and 
I quote McCaulay again—‘‘produce all 
the effect of the greatest falsehood.” 

Throughout last week’s debate, we 
heard countless references to our 
American envoy to the Ottoman 
Empire, Ambassador Henry Morgen- 
thau, as a primary supporter for the 
view that the deaths of Ottoman Ar- 
menians between 1915 and 1923 are 
best termed a “genocide.” However, a 
review of the chronology in question 
establishes a number of interesting 
and indisputable facts: First, Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau’s tenure in Turkey 
covered only the first 9 months (from 
April 24, 1915-January 31, 1916) of the 
108 months covered by the resolution. 
In other words, both his reports and 
his expertise are clearly confined to 
less than 10 percent of the period en- 
compassed by the dates 1915-23, and 
those the first 10 months at that. 

It was another American envoy, 
Mark L. Bristol, who, first as U.S. high 
commissioner and later as Ambassador 
served in Turkey for over 50 percent 
of the period covered by the resolution 
(from February 1919-December 1923), 
that is, for 59 of the 108 months cov- 
ered by the resolution’s dates. In addi- 
tion, as Bristol’s tenure encompassed 
the second half of the period in ques- 
tion, he had the advantage of having 
access to all the reports and written 
records of his predecessors, including 
those of Morgenthau. 

Realistically, we might have expect- 
ed that the proponents of the resolu- 
tion would have made frequent refer- 
ence to the reports, letters, opinions of 
Admiral Bristol, who, by their own 
reasoning was the highest ranking 
American witness throughout 5 years 
of what they would have us believe 
was a Turkish perpetrated genocide 
lasting 9 years against their minority 
Armenian population. 

A careful perusal of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for February 20-22, 
1990, does not uncover a single refer- 
ence in the speeches of the resolu- 
tion’s proponents to the views of Bris- 
tol. One can not help but wonder why? 
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Bristol was a prolific writer, and the 
“Papers of Adm. Mark Lambert Bris- 
tol,” housed just blocks away from us 
in the "Library of Congress," comprise 
some 33,000 items, including reports, 
diaries, correspondence, copies of offi- 
cial dispatches, telegrams and appoint- 
ment sheets. By far, the overwhelming 
majority of this material dates from 
his tenure in Turkey. 

Throughout Bristol’s sojourn in 
Turkey he received almost daily re- 
ports from hundreds of American mis- 
sionaries, relief workers, as well as 
from his own intelligence staff, as to 
events in the countryside. Included in 
these reports was a great deal of mate- 
rial concerning Turco-Armenian rela- 
tions. Even a cursory examination of 
the “Bristol papers" establishes the 
fact that the Admiral had a thorough 
grasp of the complexities involved. Far 
from endorsing the one-sided view of 
Armenians as innocent victims, and 
Turks as guilty perpetrators, Bristol 
clearly understood that there was 
plenty of blame to go around. The fol- 
lowing passage from a letter dated 
August 14, 1920, from Bristol to a Mr. 
Walter H. Bradley of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company in Boston, 
MA, is typical of the way he expressed 
the struggle between the two peoples: 

It is an unfortunate fact that the Armeni- 
ans have practically the same traits as the 
other races in this part of the world. It is a 
fact that whichever race is in power vents 
its revenge upon the subordinate races, es- 
pecially the members of that race which 
may have previously been in power over the 
race now exercising power. I have it from 
absolute first-hand information that the Ar- 
menians in the caucasus attacked Tartar 
(Turkish) villages that are utterly defense- 
less and bombarded these villages with artil- 
lery and then murder the inhabitants, pil- 
lage the village and often burn the village. 
(Bristol Papers, General Correspondence: 
Container #32-Bristol to Bradley Letter of 
September 14, 1920.) 

Clearly, Bristol, rather than being 
an advocate for one position or an- 
other, visualized his role as commis- 
sioner/ambassador, to accurately 
report to his superiors in Washington 
on what was occurring in the Ottoman 
Empire. In short, Bristol interpreted 
his brief to mean that rather than ad- 
vance the partisan claims of one or an- 
other ethnic group, it was his job to 
provide Washington with an objective 
analysis of the situation on the 
ground. This meant that he recognized 
the strengths and weaknesses of all 
the peoples living in the region. 

Through the objective eye of the 
trained observer, Admiral Bristol 
wrote these words: 

These races in the Near East are all very 
much the same, and if you put them all ina 
bag and shake them up you would not know 
which one would come out first. (L.C.-Bris- 
tol Papers, General Correspondence: Con- 
tainer #33. Letter of December 27, 1920 
from Bristol to Mr. Walter George Smith.) 

In a letter to James Barton, the Sec- 
retary of the American Board of Com- 
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missioners for Foreign Missions, writ- 
ten on March 28, 1921, Bristol wrote: 

I see that reports are being freely circulat- 
ed in the United States that the Turks mas- 
sacred thousands of Armenians in the cau- 
casus. Such reports are repeated so many 
times it makes my blood boil. The Near 
East relief" have the reports from Yarrow 
and our own American people which show 
absolutely that such Armenian reports are 
absolutely false. (L.C.-Bristol Papers, Gen- 
eral Correspondence, Container #34.) 

James Barton replied to Bristol on 
May 6, 1921, in the following terms: 

With reference to the false reports that 
come through reporting massacres of the 
Armenians by the Turks. There is no one 
who can deprecate this more than I do. But 
there is a situation over here (in the U.S.) 
which is hard to describe. There is a bril- 
liant young Armenian, a graduate of Yale 
University, by the name of Cardashian. He 
is a lawyer, with offices down in Wall 
Street, I believe. He has organized à com- 
mittee so-called which has never met and 
which is never consulted, with Mr. Gerard 
(former U.S. Ambassador to Germany) as 
chairman. Cardashian is the whole thing. 
He has set up what he calls an Armenian 
publicity bureau or something of that kind, 
and has a letterhead printed. Gerard signs 
everything that Cardashian writes. He told 
me this himself one time. * * * We have 
had many a conference with Armenian lead- 
ers as to what can be done to stop this vi- 
cious propaganda carried on by Cardashian. 
He is constantly reporting atrocities which 
never occurred and giving endless misinfor- 
mation with regard to the situation in Ar- 
menía and in Turkey. (L.C.—Bristol Papers, 
General Correspondence: Container #34.) 

One cannot help but be struck by 
the similarity between Mr. Carda- 
shian's activities in 1921, activities de- 
signed to portray the Turks as vicious 
killers before the Court of American 
Public Opinion and the intent of 
Senate Joint Resolution 212 today. 
Nor, when one reads the CONGRESSION- 
AL Recorp for February 20, 1990, 
(S1212-81214) which contains an 
attack on the 69 leading American au- 
thorities on Turkish studies in this 
country, by yet another Armenian at- 
torney, this one, Van Z. Krikorian, Di- 
rector of government and legal affairs 
for the Armenian Assembly of Amer- 
ica, can one fail to recall Barton's com- 
ments on the propaganda activities of 
Mr. Cardashian. Lawyers, as well as 
Senators, would be well advised to 
leave historical determinations to 
those trained to make them. 

Clearly, as even these few examples 
from the papers of Adm. Mark L. Bris- 
tol, our envoy to the Ottoman Empire, 
between February 1919 and the end of 
December 1923 establish, he was one 
first hand official American observer 
who did not feel that the human trag- 
edy which affected the Ottoman 
Empire in those years could be called a 
Turkish perpetrated genocide of Ar- 
menians as stated in the wording of 
Senate Joint Resolution 212. To the 
contrary, Bristol’s comments leave no 
doubt in the mind of any objective 
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reader but that he: (a) Viewed the con- 
flict as a tragic civil war which took 
the lives of Turks and Armenians 
alike; and, (b) that he was seriously 
disturbed by efforts to portray that 
human tragedy as a sectarian suffer- 
ing of Armenians at the hands of 
Turks. While in no way excusing any 
excesses committed by the Ottoman 
authorities against nonbelligerent Ar- 
menians, the facts are clear; namely 
the Ottoman rulers had every reason 
to doubt the loyalty of large numbers 
of their indigenous Armenian popula- 
tion. Likewise, when two people are 
fighting a war with one another, the 
casualties can hardly be termed vic- 
tims of a “genocide.” 

Last week, the credibility of Prof. 
Bernard Lewis, the Emeritus Cleve- 
land Dodge professor at Princeton 
University, and the present director of 
the Annenberg Institute in Philadel- 
phia, PA, was challenged by a state- 
ment on this floor on the grounds that 
his opposition to the resolution’s term- 
ing the tragic events, of 1915-23 a 
“genocide” contradicts earlier state- 
ments on the subject made by Lewis in 
his 1961 study entitled: "The Emer- 
gence of Modern Turkey.” It was said 
on this floor that, “Lewis actually 
wrote that the Armenians suffered 
‘the terrible Holocaust of 1915, where 
a million and a half Armenians per- 
ished. " 

That will be found on page S1324 of 
the Congressional Recorp of February 
21, 1990. 

In point of fact, Mr. President, had 
the entire passage from the Lewis 
book been read, we all would have re- 
alized that this distinguished scholar's 
1961 position was quite in keeping 
with the sentiments expressed in the 
"sixty-nine: Scholars’ Statement” 
made in 1985. Lewis describes the 
events leading up to 1915 in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

Most tragic was the case of the Armeni- 
ans, who at the beginning of the 19th centu- 
ry were still known as the Millet-I Sadika, 
the ‘loyal community.’ . . The political and 
cultural impact of russian Armenia on the 
one hand, and the new national and liberal 
ideas coming from Europe on the other, 
powerfully affected the Ottoman Armeni- 
ans ... and stimulated the growth of an 
ardent and active Armenian nationalist 
movement. 

For the Turks, the Armenian movement 
was the deadliest of all threats. From the 
conquered lands of the Serbs, Bulgars, Alba- 
nians, and Greeks, they could, however re- 
luctantly, withdraw, abandoning distant 
provinces and bringing the imperial frontier 
nearer home. But the Armenians, stretching 
across Turkey in Asia from the caucasian 
frontier to the Mediterranean coast, lay in 
the very heart of the Turkish homeland— 
and to renounce these lands would have 
meant not the truncation, but the dissolu- 
tion of the Turkish state. Turkish and Ar- 
menian villages, inextricably mixed, had for 
centuries lived in neighborly association. 
Now a desperate struggle between them 
began—a struggle between two nations for a 
single homeland, that ended with the terri- 
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ble Holocaust of 1915, when a million and a 
ag 5 perished. (Lewis Emergence: 
p. 4 

So, Mr. President, the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the passage that I have just 
read, written in 1961, are fully in keep- 
ing with the following section of the 
“sixty-nine scholars statement,” to 
which Professor Lewis affixed his sig- 
nature: 

As for the charge of "genocide." No signa- 
tory of this statement wishes to minimize 
the scope of Armenian suffering. We are 
likewise cognizant that it cannot be viewed 
as separate from the suffering experienced 
by the Muslim inhabitants of the region. 
The weight of evidence so far uncovered 
points in the direction of serious intercom- 
munal warfare (perpetrated by Muslim and 
Christian irregular forces), complicated by 
disease, famine, suffering and massacres in 
Anatolia and adjoining areas during the 
First World War. Indeed, throughout the 
years in question, the region was the scene 
of more or less continuous warfare, not 
unlike the tragedy which has gone on in 
Lebanon for the past decade. The resulting 
death toll among both Muslim and Chris- 
tian communities in the region was im- 
mense. But much more remains to be discov- 
ered before historians will be able to sort 
out precisely responsibility between warring 
and innocent, and to identify the causes for 
the events which resulted in the death or 
removal of large numbers of the eastern An- 
atolian population, Christian and Muslim 
alike. 

Clearly, Bernard Lewis in 1961 be- 
lieved, just as he did a quarter century 
later in 1985, that the tragedy which 
affected Armenians and Turks alike 
during the First World War resulted, 
not for some kind of “genocidal” plot 
on the part of Turkey, but, rather 
from a tragic civil conflict between two 
peoples fighting over a single home- 
land. In short, nationalism run amuck. 

How many died as a result of this 
conflict? Last week, my colleague, Sen- 
ator SrMoN, answered that query in 
the following terms: 

at a minimum, hundreds of thousands 
of people were slain simply because they 
were Armenian. That is the reality. Many 
will put that number higher. I wish there 
were a good scholarly book. If there is 
anyone from a university press watching 
this proceeding, I hope someone will do it. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 22, 1990, 
$1428.) 

I am happy to be able to inform my 
colleague that someone has done it. I 
have in my hands a copy of a demo- 
graphic history on the very question 
he raised, which, in keeping with his 
suggestion, was published by a major 
American university press, that of 
New York University, copyright 1983. 
Its author, Prof. Justin McCarthy, is 
chairman of the history department at 
the University of Louisville in Ken- 
tucky, and a scholar whose expertise 
in this subject is so universally recog- 
nized by his peers that he has chosen 
to write the entry on “demography” in 
the major reference work in the field 
of Middle Eastern studies, The Ency- 
clopaedia of Islam." Nor has his exper- 
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tise been ignored by our own Govern- 
ment. Professor McCarthy holds per- 
haps the unique honor of having held 
a National Science Foundation na- 
tional needs post-doctoral fellowship 
in demography” and a National En- 
dowment for the Humanities “senior 
fellow” grant in history. In short, his 
1983 book, Muslims and Minorities: 
The Population of Ottoman Anatolia 
and the End of the Empire,” is exactly 
the study my colleague Senator SIMON 
bemoaned the lack of. I should like to 
share with my colleagues this distin- 
guished scholar’s conclusions as to the 
fate of the Anatolian population in 
the years covered by Senator DOoLE's 
resolution. 

I quote from pages 137 and 138 of 
Professor McCarthy's book: 


The pattern of mortality in Anatolia was 
both geographic and ethnic. Those in the 
regions of Anatolia with a high proportion 
of Christian inhabitants were very likely to 
have died. This was true regardless of the 
religious or ethnic group of the inhabitant. 
While Christian-Muslim warfare was with 
foreign invasion, at the root of the Anato- 
lian mortality, it is an error to speak of 
Greek deaths, Muslim deaths, or Armenian 
deaths as if each somehow had a separate 
existence. To mention the sufferings of one 
group and avoid those of another gives a 
false picture of what was a human, not 
simply an ethnic, disaster. 

In the east, the areas of Muslim deaths 
and Armenian deaths were almost perfectly 
correlated. From all evidence, the “Six Vi- 
layets“ of the Armenian homeland were the 
area of the greatest number of Armenian 
deaths. Some 40% of the total Armenian 
population of Anatolia died, but the per- 
centage must have been higher in the “Six 
Vilayets.“ In the same area, the Muslims 
suffered their worst mortality. In numbers, 
the Muslims lost many more persons than 
did the Armenians, in percentage of total 
population, less. The great mortality of 
both Muslims and Armenians does not fit 
into any theory that posits one group of 
murderers, another group murdered. Both 
Muslims and Christians were killers, both 
Muslims and Christians were killed. 

In the west it was much the same, The 
number of Muslim deaths was greater and 
the percentage of Christian deaths was 
higher though figures for both Christians 
and Muslims are greatly affected by the 
need to consider large areas of Anatolia in 
the figures of table 7.13. Because of the 
effect of post-war migration and lack of 
knowledge of the home provinces of Greek 
refugees, a very large geographic area, in- 
cluding many relatively tranquil provinces, 
was selected for table 7.13. Actual mortality 
in war areas such as Aydin Province must 
have been much higher for both groups. 


Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time for now. I hope that 
the other side will produce a speaker. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I 
have been waiting in the wings, Mr. 
President. I just left the floor a 
moment ago, because Senator DOLE 
has just returned from a commitment 
in the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. President, I spoke at some 
length last Thursday in support of the 
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resolution and sought the floor to do 
so again today. 

I believe that a good starting point 
in support of the resolution is a com- 
ment which was made by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] when he made the com- 
ment that there was reason to doubt 
the loyalty of Armenians. I believe 
that that is the starting point for what 
is the crux of the issue, that Armeni- 
ans were subject to massacre solely be- 
cause they were Armenian. When the 
fighting was going on, the Ottoman 
Empire turned on Armenians, not only 
men who were noncombatants but 
women and children who were conclu- 
sively noncombatants. They turned on 
the Armenians simply because they 
were Armenians. 

You cannot justify that conduct by 
the contention that there was reason 
to doubt the loyalty of Armenians. 
You cannot justify the massacre of 
noncombatant men and obviously non- 
combatant women and children there 
was reason to doubt the loyalty of the 
Armenians. What we are really saying 
is an extension of the concept of guilt 
by assocation to the action of death by 
association. 

Mr. BYRD. Would the distinguished 
Senator yield for what I believe is a 
correction? I may have misunderstood 
him. 

Mr. SPECTER. I am pleased to do 
so. 
Mr. BYRD. I do not think the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia said anything 
about his doubting the loyalty of Ar- 
menians. I was quoting from the text. 
It was not my words. These were not 
my words. 

Mr. SPECTER. I am pleased to add 
that modification. I had heard the 
Senator from West Virginia say, 
“There was reason to doubt the loyal- 
ty of Armenians,” and I was not cer- 
tain in that context that it was a quo- 
tation from another text. The Senator 
from West Virginia did quote exten- 
sively from other texts and I am glad 
to accept that modification. 

Moving from the modification, I 
would then contend that the core ar- 
gument from the source cited by the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia puts the issue squarely in the 
context which I would submit shows 
the impropriety of that kind of rea- 
soning and the propriety of the cate- 
gorization of this conduct is being 
genocide and that the argument fol- 
lows that when the authority cited by 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia seeks to justify the conduct of 
the Ottoman Empire, because there 
was reason to doubt the loyalty of Ar- 
menians, that they are really picking 
out women and children who were ob- 
viously noncombatants, and some men 
who were noncombatants, and subject- 
ing them to massacres because they 
were Armenians. 
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As I had started to develop the 
point, there is an obvious repugnance 
under U.S. law to guilt by association. 
That is a concept which has been the 
subject of numerous court decisions 
and conclusions on civil liberties. Here 
we have not only the concept of guilt 
by association, but we have the action 
by association, the action of death by 
association. 

I believe, Mr. President, that that 
really is the core issue of what consti- 
tutes genocide, and that is the picking 
out of people for extermination solely 
because they belong to a certain race 
or a certain religion or a certain ethnic 
group. Here the categorization was by 
virtue of being Armenian. It is in the 
context where people are killed simply 
because of that categorization that we 
have the essence of genocide. 

Mr. President, I believe that there 
are two questions which have arisen as 
a result of the extensive floor debate 
on this subject. One is, did genocide 
occur? And, the second is, should 
United States strategic interests with 
Turkey take precedence over the 
human rights issue involved here? 

I believe it is a fair statement that 
the evidence which has been presented 
on the Senate floor supports an af- 
firmative answer to the first question; 
that is, "Did genocide occur?" 

In my presentation last Thursday, 
Mr. President, I cited extensive au- 
thorities on the facts, the most persua- 
sive of which for me was what former 
Ambassador to the Ottoman Empire, 
Henry Morgenthau, said. Ambassador 
Morgenthau held the position of Am- 
bassador to the Ottoman Empire 
during the critical period from 1913 to 
1916. So he was there contemporane- 
ously with the events. I cited—and I 
read them into the Recorp and will 
not repeat them today—example after 
example of atrocities, placing the 
number of Armenians subject to mas- 
sacre between 60,000 and 1 million. 
That question had arisen during the 
course of the comments by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. President, of even greater 
weight to this Senator was the submis- 
sion of statements from Armenians in 
Pennsylvania who took an active inter- 
est in this matter after the issue came 
before the Judiciary Committee last 
October. I read into the REcon»p state- 
ments from Armenians, now Ameri- 
cans, now Pennsylvanians, who are 
living in this country, attesting to 
what they personally observed: The 
murder of a father, the mother of a 
mother, the murder of a brother and 
of a sister, in this specific context. 

One of these statements was submit- 
ted by a man who was 104 years old. 
Another was submitted by an individ- 
ual 92 years old. Others were in their 
eighties. 

Senator Dore had in his office earli- 
er today a group of people who are 
now living in the United States who 
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were in Armenia at that time, an el- 
derly group, principally from Pennsyl- 
vania, a few from New Jersey. They, 
again, provide live testimony to what 
the facts were. 

I had expressed the opinion and 
made the comment last Thursday, 
that I had some doubts on October 17 
when this issue came before the Judi- 
ciary Committee as to whether this 
resolution should be supported. I ex- 
pressed those doubts on the record in 
the Judiciary Committee, and I think 
the Presiding Officer was there, as a 
member of the committee, on that day 
when we took the issue up. 

Those doubts centered on two 
points: Whether it was appropriate for 
the Senate to make an historic deter- 
mination; and second, what the facts 
were. I was not prepared last October 
17 to speak on the subject, as to what 
the facts were. 

I have since thought through the 
matter at some length and have con- 
cluded that the issue of human rights 
is so important that the Senate should 
speak on it. It is a matter of over- 
whelming importance, in fact, a trib- 
ute to the Senate that so many people 
are paying so much attention to this 
issue. 

We might think Senators might ex- 
press themselves on this issue and 
take a vote and it would not attract 
much attention. But it has attracted 
worldwide attention, with very active 
lobbying efforts on all sides. I think 
that is a tribute to our institution. And 
I think, second, it is a tribute to the 
importance of human rights, which we 
are seeing all over the world. 

Institutions are crumbling. Elections 
are being held, like the one the day 
before yesterday in Nicaragua, which 
are stunning in their upset quality be- 
cause of concern for human rights. 
Governments have toppled one after 
another in Eastern Europe because of 
the concern for human rights. The 
Soviet Union has gone to plural politi- 
cal parties because of concern for 
human rights. 

It is for those reasons, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I think we should give a re- 
sounding no“ to the second question, 
"Should United States strategic inter- 
ests with Turkey take precedence over 
human rights?" Because our strategic 
interests with Turkey, in NATO, are 
to advance values which are important 
to the United States: The value of de- 
mocracy, the value of freedom, the 
value of security. What human right is 
more fundamental than the right to 
exist? What more fundamental human 
right than the right to exist in the 
context of protecting your own life? 

How can a child protect his or her 
own life when there are adults with 
weapons bent on massacre? How can a 
woman, or for that matter a noncom- 
batant man, protect their lives? Here 
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we have what is obviously the most 
basic of human rights. 

So, when the Senate voted 49 to 49 
last Thursday on this cloture motion, 
it seemed to me to be a very delicate 
balance, as the Senate is wont to do 
from time to time, between the Arme- 
nian interests and the interests assert- 
ed by the Turkish Government. 

I hope there would be a stronger 
vote today. I hope we would have clo- 
ture so we can proceed to the merit of 
the issue. 

In conclusion, I would like to again 
make the point that this resolution 
does not call into any criticism the 
current Turkish Government or the 
Turkish people. We are talking about 
what was done by the Ottoman 
Empire in another day. 

I have friends on both sides of this 
issue, friends who are espousing the 
side of the Armenians, friends who are 
espousing the side of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment—the side of one distinguished 
Pennsylvanian, I put his comments in 
the Rrecorp, Ayhan Hakimoglu, last 
Thursday. 

When we talk about the Turkish 
Government as a friend of the United 
States Government, I do not think 
this should have any effect on those 
friendship relationships, just as there 
should not be any effect on the friend- 
ship relationship of any individual 
Senator who votes here with people 
who are on the other side of the issue. 
If friends cannot tolerate an honest 
expression of opinion on a matter of 
great importance like this, then we 
have a real question as to the solidity 
or the underpinning of the friendship. 

But on the facts, Mr. President, and 
on the law, it seems to me this resolu- 
tion should be adopted, and I urge my 
colleagues to vote in favor of cloture. 

I thank my distinguished colleagues 
from Kansas for allocating this time 
to me, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator, the Republican 
leader, allow me to take 1 minute? 

Mr. DOLE. I will be happy to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania, I indicated earlier 
that I was quoting someone else. What 
happened was, I had been quoting a 
former United States envoy to Turkey 
who had served as Ambassador to 
Turkey and also the United States 
High Commissioner, and it was in the 
context and background of those 
quotes—and other quotes, which I did 
not read into the record—that I said, 
“The Ottoman rulers had every reason 
to doubt the loyalty of large numbers 
of their indigenous Armenian popula- 
tion. Likewise, when two peoples are 
fighting in a war with one another, 
the casualties can hardly be termed 
victims of a genocide.” 

So those were my words but, I was 
not speaking as ROBERT BYRD in doubt- 
ing the loyalty of the Armenians. 
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I was saying that the Ottoman 
rulers had every reason to doubt the 
loyalty of large numbers of their in- 
digenous population. That is against 
the background of the quotations that 
I used, and some that I did not use, 
from the papers of the former U.S. 
Ambassador and High Commissioner, 
Admiral Bristol. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, may I 
take a moment to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
for that explanation. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Stmon] is on his 
way to the floor, as are both Senators 
from Massachusetts. I suggest it might 
be a good time for anybody who wants 
some time on this side—we only have 
an hour on each side. As I understand, 
I have about 48 minutes left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct; 48 minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. The Senator from West 
Virginia has about 36 minutes left. I 
would like to reserve at least the last 
12 minutes to close the debate on this 
side of the issue. 

While I am waiting for additional 
speakers, I want to thank, first of all, 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for his thoughtful statement 
and his willingness to keep an open 
mind on this issue until he had a 
chance to study it, and he did study it 
for weeks. He had a number of visits 
with Armenians, and some who are 
here today. Some remembered their 
mothers, fathers, sisters, and brothers 
who were slaughtered during this 
period. We met with these people this 
morning. The oldest is 99 years of age; 
the youngest is 76. Most were in their 
early eighties. They are here for one 
reason. They are not able, in most 
cases, to run around the Capitol and 
buttonhole Senators. They do not 
have wealth and influence; they do 
not have an Armenian Embassy; they 
do not have an ambassador here; there 
is nobody to help them out. 

They feel so strongly about this 
issue, just as strongly as members of 
the Jewish community felt a few years 
ago when we were arguing the Geno- 
cide Convention. They would not rest 
easy until at least they came to Wash- 
ington, DC, and for many of them it is 
the first time they have been here. 
They do not want anything. They are 
not endangering anyone. Some said 
today they cannot sleep at night 
thinking about what happened in the 
years 1915 to 1923. 

One of the group called my atten- 
tion to the speech last week by Presi- 
dent Havel of Czechoslovakia. We all 
went over to hear this outstanding 
statement by a man who just a few 
short months ago was in prison and is 
now the President of Czechoslovakia. 
He said a lot of things that got our at- 
tention, but I think the one thing that 
really caught the attention of most of 
my colleagues and most of the people 
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who were watching him around the 
world, was: ‘‘In other words, we still do 
not know how to put morality ahead 
of politics, science, and economics. We 
are still incapable of understanding 
that the only genuine backbone of all 
of our actions if they are to be moral 
is responsibility.” The bottom line is, 
he said, put morality ahead of politics: 
What is right and what is wrong. 

There is no doubt in my mind what 
is right in this case and no doubt in 
my mind some Senators, who are op- 
posing us on this motion, know they 
are wrong, but they have made com- 
mitments for a number of reasons 
they say they cannot betray. We had 
60 Senators committed to support the 
resolution. Some of those yielded on 
those commitments. 

But the issue is right or wrong, and I 
defy anybody to go in the back and 
read the headlines that appeared in 
the New York Times and other papers. 
I mentioned this a number of times. 
Part of them are combined in this 
book called “The Armenian Geno- 
cide.” There are hundreds of pages of 
news accounts, papers around the 
world, all over this country, talking 
about how women were sold, how chil- 
dren were starved, how people were 
slaughtered, and I have yet to hear a 
voice that those are not accurate. 

I read the other day at least two 
times the statement by Talaat, the 
Minister of the Interior, who had in- 
formation that they were feeding 
some of the Armenian children in or- 
phanages. They did not want to feed 
the Armenian children. They wanted 
to starve the Armenian children. And 
so he sent this directive, which ap- 
pears at the back of the Chamber, in 
which he makes it very clear you are 
not to give any sustenance to these 
children; they are Armenians. They 
are not worth saving, in other words; 
starve them to death. Is that inhu- 
manity to man? I think so. 

I think we have demonstrated—the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has—it is 
pretty clearly genocide. Some people 
say, oh, that is the problem. If you 
take out the word "genocide," we 
might vote for this. In my view, all 
these are faulty arguments and have 
been faulty arguments raised by the 
proponents. But I want to round out 
the documentary records with a few 
more inserts raised because of the 
debate last week. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WALLOP] raised a couple of arguments. 
The first of these two refutes the sug- 
gestion that there is ongoing terrorism 
conducted by Armenian extremists 
against Turkey. This was, indeed, a se- 
rious problem a number of years ago. 
In my opening statement, I indicated 
that all Americans, including all re- 
sponsible Armenian Americans, ac- 
knowledge and deplore all terrorism, 
but the fact is these terrorist acts have 
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virtually ceased as of a couple of years 
ago. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the RECORD a paper 
produced by the State Department en- 
titled Patterns of Global Terrorism,” 
which confirms this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


U.S. Department of State] 
PATTERNS OF GLOBAL TERRORISM: 1988 


ARMENIAN SECRET ARMY FOR THE LIBERATION 
OF ARMENIA (ASALA) AKA: THE ORLY GROUP, 
3D OCTOBER ORGANIZATION 


Description: Marxist-Leninist Armenian 
terrorist group formed in 1975 with stated 
intention to compel Turkish Government to 
acknowledge publicly its alleged responsibil- 
ity for the deaths of 1.5 million Armenians 
in 1915, pay reparations, and cede territory 
for an Armenian homeland. Led by Hagop 
Hagopian until he was assassinated in 
Athens in April 1988. 

Activities: Initial bombing and assassina- 
tion attacks directed against Turkish tar- 
gets. Later attacked French and Swiss tar- 
gets to force release of imprisoned com- 
rades. Made several minor bombing attacks 
against US airline offices in Western Europe 
in early 1980s. Bombing of Turkish airline 
counter at Orly airport in Paris in 1983— 
eight persons killed and 55 wounded—led to 
split in group over rationale for causing in- 
discriminate casualties. Suffering from in- 
ternal schisms, group has been relatively in- 
active over past four years but, according to 
press reports, assassinated several Armenian 
rivals in Lebanon during the period 1985-86. 

Strength: Several hundred. 

Location/Area of Operation: Lebanon/ 
Western Europe, United States, and Middle 
East. 

External Aid: Has received aid, including 
training and safehaven, from Syria. May 
also receive some aid from Libya. Has exten- 
sive ties to Palestinian terrorist groups, in- 
cluding the PFLP and PFLP-GC. 


JUSTICE COMMANDOS OF THE ARMENIAN GENO- 
CIDE (JCAG) AKA: ARMENIAN REVOLUTIONARY 
ARMY (ARA) 

Description: Rightwing Armenian nation- 
alist group founded in 1975, probably to 
counter influence of leftist ASALA. Goals 
are similar to ASALA‘s, but ideological dif- 
ferences preclude working together. 

Activities: Operations limited to attacks 
against Turkish targets, chiefly diplomats. 
Later operations conducted in name of 
ARA. Inactive since last attack in 1985. 

Strength: Unknown. 

Location/Area of Operation: Unknown. 
Operates in Western Europe, United States, 
Canada, and Middle East. 

External Aid: Receives aid from rightwing 
segments of Armenian community world- 
wide. 

(Mr. KERREY assumed the chair.) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the 
second item refutes Senator WALLOP's 
assertion that the atrocities stopped 
with the end of World War I. In fact, 
the atrocities continued into 1923. We 
have chosen the dates 1915 to 1923 
simply because the facts bear out our 
assertion that atrocities continued 
throughout that 8-year period. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print a study of atrocities com- 
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mitted against Armenians after World 
War I and up to 1923 in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


MASSACRE IN MARASH 1920 


Issue: Turks engaged in massacre of Arme- 
nians in the region of Marash in 1920 after 
the end of WWI. 


POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 


1. Deportations and massacres of Armeni- 
ans continued through the period of 1915 to 
1923 in Turkey. 

2. Armenians in the region of Marash 
were deported and massacred in 1920. 

3. Stanley Kerr, an American relief 
worker, was witness to the massacre in 
Marash and reported on the atrocities. 


SUPPORTING MATERIALS ATTACHED 
1. Stanley Kerr, The Lions of Marash.” 


THE LIONS OF MARASH 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN—DEVASTATION AND 
MASSACRE 


Koulaghi Kourtlou and Sheker Deré 


From Saint Stephen's Church on 20 Janu- 
ary a procession of mourners went to the 
cemetery carrying on a bier the body of an 
Armenian legionnaire who had been killed 
by a sniper firing from the minaret of a 
mosque. The Turkish authorities had made 
no move to find the culprit, nor did the 
French commander take any steps to force 
an investigation. This caused great resent- 
ment among the Armenians, who felt that 
the Turks were testing the ability of the 
French to punish such an incident. 

On his return from the cemetery Khat- 
chig Der Vartanian, who had been one of 
the pall bearers, deposited the wooden 
framework on which the body had been car- 
ried in the courtyard of Saint Stephen's 
Church, not knowing that it would soon 
serve for the escape of his sister Makrouhi— 
bride of a few months—and his mother. 
Aware of the tension in the city, Khatchig 
urged his sister to move to his home near 
the Church of the Forty Sainted Youths 
where a large detachment of Senegalese 
troops was quartered and where her brother 
Yervant served as interpreter to the com- 
mander, Major Corneloup. Disregarding his 
advice, Makrouhi was busy the next morn- 
ing assisting her mother-in-law in the prepa- 
ration of a feast for her relatives and those 
of her husband, Arsen Der Ohannesian, 
when shortly after the noon hour the un- 
usual quiet of the quarter was shattered by 
a fusillade of gun fire. People caught in the 
streets were screaming and running for shel- 
ter, many to the nearby Church of Saint 
Stephen. Arsen took his bride and his 
mother across to the church compound 
without stopping to carry food or bedding. 
That evening hundreds of Armenians from 
the Bektoutiyé Quarter came to the church. 
They barricaded the doors and stretched 
out to sleep on the floor, using the church 
carpets for mattresses. Only a few steps 
away there was food in abundance, the ban- 
quet prepared for the family gathering, but 
no one dared move outside the door. 

A week passed. The Turks had begun a 
systematic campaign to clear the quarter of 
Armenians, burning their homes and killing 
the inhabitants. Finally they set fire to a 
group of houses close to the church, and a 
few survivors escaped to Saint Stephen's. 
They were shocked and exhausted but cried 
to those already in the church, “Run! Run! 
They will burn you alive if you stay here!” 
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This created a panic among the five or six 
hundred refugees. it had become dark. The 
great door was opened and many ran into 
the yard, but to open the main gate would 
be suicide, for across the street snipers were 
waiting in the Turkish reformatory. Could 
they climb the high wall and escape into the 
side street? 

While the crowd milled about, Arsen no- 
ticed the bier last used to carry the dead le- 
gionnaire to the cemetery. It could serve as 
a ladder, with the crossbars for steps! Plac- 
ing it against the wall, he directed his 
mother and wife to remove their shoes so 
they would make no noise when they 
dropped over the wall to the stone paved 
street. Some twenty-five other refugees fol- 
lowed, each one helping to boost the one 
ahead over the wall. Outside the Turks were 
busy carrying water to save their own 
houses from burning. In small groups the 
Armenians slipped quietly down the alley to 
the street leading to the Church of the 
Forty Sainted Youths. 

Arsen discovered that his mother was 
missing and did not know whether she had 
gone ahead or had been left behind. Reach- 
ing the foot of the citadel and Cutthroat 
Lane, they decided to take shelter in the 
house of Arsen’s cousins—Der Sahag's 
house. They climbed a wall in the rear and 
entered the house, finding only a small boy 
and his grandfather who was unable either 
to walk or talk because of a stroke. The 
others had fled to the Francisan Monastery. 
For a week Arsen, Makrouhi, and six others 
hid in the basement, going to the kitchen 
for food only at night. An Armenian neigh- 
bor kept watch over them, as well as over 
his own household, and finaly persuaded 
them to join his family for better protection 
and comfort. There, too, was an Algerian 
soldier caught away from his base on 21 
January. 

At midnight a daring young Armenian 
came to them from the Franciscan Monas- 
tery for his sister, knowing her to be there. 
As they left together for the monastery, the 
others decided to risk the journey, for it was 
even more dangerous to stay. Shortly after 
they set out in the darkness the one armed 
man in the party accidentally discharged his 
rifle. All over the neighborhood Turks 
began shooting—their technique for scaring 
off would-be aggressors. Some of the group 
turned back and were never seen again. 
Makrouhi hung on to her husband’s arm 
and ran on, passing a mill and the body of 
its Armenian owner in the street which runs 
along the Kanli Deré. They climbed the 
forty or fifty steps up the steep slope to the 
high-walled monastery, perched like a castle 
on the ridge, and approached the main en- 
trance with its barricade. Would the defend- 
ers shoot, assuming them to be enemies? 
“Armen! Armen!” they shouted to identify 
themselves as Armenians, and a French sol- 
dier called back for them to approach and 
enter. Only three of the group had reached 
the monastery: Makrouhi, Arsen, and the 
son of Der Sahag’s neighbor. In the monas- 
tery they found Der Sahag's family, who 
had gone there on the first day of fighting. 
Father Joseph assigned them to a room on 
the second floor, already occupied by 
twenty-five others. 

Those who remained at Saint Stephen’s— 
said to be about five hundred—died in the 
flames as the church was burned on the fol- 
lowing day. Makrouhi's sister Nevart had 
fled with her two children to Saint Sarkis 
Church in the Kumbet Quarter when fight- 
ing began. A number of the men who took 
refuge there were armed, and under the 
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leadership of Sarkis Ghadeyan resisted the 
attacks of Turkish insurgents for some time. 
As the forces opposing them grew in 
number they decided to abandon the church 
and move to the nearby orphanage, Beitsha- 
lom, where eighty French soldiers were 
quartered, The move was made successfully 
at night. In the orphanage Nevart found 
her brother Hovsep among the three thou- 
sand Armenians who had sought refuge 
there. Finding Saint Sarkis without defend- 
ers, the Turks looted and burned it. 

Safe in the monastery, Makrouhi knew 
nothing of what had happened to the other 
members of her large family. At that time 
her mother-in-law, two sisters, and two 
brothers were among those who had taken 
refuge in the Church of the Forty Sainted 
Youths. Her brother Hovsep, a teacher, had 
gone to his classes at Beitshalom Orphan- 
age and was unable to return to his wife and 
three sons. In his history of these events he 
states that he never saw them again. An- 
other account by Dr. Haroutune Der Gha- 
zarian, surgeon at the German Hospital in 
Marash, published in the Boston journal 
Bahag, records that the band which slaugh- 
tered approximately three thousand Arme- 
nians in that area was composed of Turkish, 
Kurdish, and Cherkez villagers led by Baya- 
zid Zadé Shukri and the sons of Kadir 
Pasha. 

Also members of Saint Stephen's Church 
were the Chorbajians. Boghos, one of five 
brothers, lived with his wife and seven chil- 
dren in the Divanli Quarter close to the 
home of Abraham Hoja Berberian. Of these 
only the eldest son, Karekin, survived, for 
he was not at home when the siege began. 
Hovsep, son of Baghdasar, who lived near 
the Belediyé (“Municipal Building”) relates 
his experiences. At the outbreak of hostil- 
ities he was in the home of an uncle at 
Boghaz Kesan and remained there for eight 
days, helping in the defense. When it 
became clear that greater security was to be 
found in the Franciscan Monastery with its 
garrison of French troops, some of those in 
the Chorbajians residence agreed to at- 
tempt to reach that haven. Since success de- 
pended upon moving quickly and silently at 
night, it was decided that the elderly and 
the very young should remain in the resi- 
dence. At nine p.m. fifteen of them set out 
by way of the Turkish cemetery and 
reached the Monastery safely. Two weeks 
later Hovsep was to witness an episode of 
historic importance. 

The Church of Asdvadsadzin 


Shortly after the burning of the Church 
of Saint George and the destruction of the 
Armenian community in the Sheker Deré 
Quarter, the chété turned their attention to 
the buildings in the Church of Asdvadsadzin 
compound. The defenders were numbered 
only thirty-one legionnaires, a strange dis- 
tribution in view of the fact that half a mile 
distant in the Church of the Forty Sainted 
Youths was a powerful force of some eight 
hundred soldiers under the command of 
Major Marty. Among the latter was Ser- 
geant Krikor Ajemian, who faithfully kept 
up his diary. 

The burning of Sourp Asdvadsadzin was a 
horrible sight. Two days ago the Turks set 
fire to the orphanage and burned the three 
hundred fifty orphans in it. Their cries still 
pierce my heart. We could not go to their 
aid because of the barbed wire and the 
enemy machine-gun fire. It reminded me of 
the massacre of the two thousand children 
by Herod. Fourteen of our legionnaires, led 
by Stephan, and three hundred of the 
people were able to escape and join us, leav- 
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ing seventeen legionnaires still there. Ser- 
geant Baghdasar Odabashian, although 
wounded, decided to stay with the people 
and kept his seventeen comrades with him 
even though all had the means to escape. 
For two days they waved flags signaling for 
help. Together with other sergeants we 
asked Major Marty for permission to go to 
the aid of these people but were refused. 

This morning the Turks succeeded in 
opening two holes in the roof of the church, 
poured kerosene inside, and set the church 
on fire. Those who tried to escape were shot 
by the Turks. Poor Ghazaros Adamian! He 
came out of the church, fired on the Turks, 
and then turned back into the fire. 

From the Franciscan Monastery across 
the city, Father Muré watched the confla- 
gration through his field glasses. First he 
noted the destruction of the presbytery, 
then on the following day the school, and 
on the third day the church itself. The 
Christians who ran out were slaughtered, 
while those who stayed perished in the 
flames. Almost no one of the fifty soldiers 
and two thousand Christians was saved.“ 

Nishan Saatjian reports that a twelve- 
year-old girl had volunteered to carry an 
appeal for help directly to General Quérette 
and by a miracle reached him safely, but 
without result. Likewise two legionnaires 
from the besieged church succeeded in ap- 
proaching Major Marty to appeal for arms, 
but they were refused. Knowing that it 
spelled their end, they returned to the 
church. One hundred civilians who had 
taken refuge in the Church of the Forty 
Sainted Youths volunteered to rescue those 
in the besieged church if only they could be 
armed, but Major Marty was unwilling to 
weaken his own force by relinquishing so 
many rifles. The next night Major Marty 
met his own death. While he walked in the 
courtyard of the Church of the Forty Saint- 
ed Youths a sniper's bullet struck his chest. 
He was buried with military honors next to 
the tomb of Archbishop Murgerditch Agh- 
avnoun. 


The Soap Factory 


On their way to the Christmas service at 
the Apostolic Church of Saint George on 19 
January, the family of Ohannes Kusajukian 
noted that the Turks were digging trenches 
around the konak, the seat of government 
for the district of Marash. Ohannes Efendi 
and his brothers operated an establishment 
engaged in the production and distribution 
of soap and of food products made from 
olive oil and from grapes. The factory, ware- 
house and stables were located in the Turk- 
ish quarter immediately south of the cita- 
del. On one side rose the minaret of Ulu 
Jami while on the other was a Turkish bath. 
The buildings faced the Sheker Deré which 
assured a plentiful supply of water. Across 
the stream was the Second Evangelical 
Church in the Armenian quarter. The 
family residence had been constructed of 
wood as a second story on the stone walls of 
the soap factory. 

When the fighting began, many friends 
and relatives of the Kusajukian brothers 
came to the soap factory for refuge, and 
soon nearly eighty persons had crowded 
into the spacious living quarters, where they 
were assured of food sufficient for a long 
siege; for below them were the storerooms 
filled with dried fruits, olive oil, and tar- 
hana (a dried product made from parboiled 
wheat and yogurt). 

For nearly eight days they were not mo- 
lested but were keenly aware of the devasta- 
tion across the Sheker Deré where all 
homes in the Armenian Quarters were 
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burned. They must have witnessed also the 
burning of the churches of Saint George 
and Asdvadsadzin, both nearby. It is proba- 
ble that the location of the soap factory in 
the heart of the city close to the Ulu Jami 
and the covered market accounted for the 
reprieve, for the Turks were busy cleaning 
up the Armenian residences and strong- 
holds north and west of the citadel. But fi- 
nally the chété encircled the soap factory 
and in spite of its defenders broke into a 
storeroom where they found kerosene. With 
this they set fire to the wooden second 
floor, forcing a retreat to the ground floor 
with its stone walls. The horses in the stable 
died in the fire, but two iron doors prevent- 
ed the fire from spreading to the factory 
area. Here the men blocked the main out- 
side door by rolling the huge cylindrical 
stone used for pressing oil from olives 
against it. The women emptied every avail- 
able vessel, including the jars of the pre- 
cious oil, in order to carry water and save 
the lower structure. The Turks, seeing that 
no one ran from the burning building, con- 
cluded that all had perished, and went to 
new conquests. 


Avedis Seferian versus Evliyé Efendi 


The area assigned to the Armenian volun- 
teers commanded by Avedis Seferian lay be- 
tween the konak and the citadel. The Sefer- 
ian property, enclosed by a wall of mud 
brick, was situated directly across a narrow 
street from a similar walled compound 
owned by Evliyé Haji Evliyé Efendi, the 
highest ranking of all Muslims in Turkey— 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam. His nephew, a lawyer 
also named Evliyé, commanded a group of 
Muslim fighters from this quarter. Al- 
though the two families had maintained 
good relations as neighbors over a period of 
many years, the political events in 1920 had 
placed them in opposing camps. About one 
hundred fifty Armenian residents of the 
quarter had taken refuge in the three Sefer- 
ian buildings. After three days of fighting 
the Turkish band commanded by Evliyé 
Efendi had encircled the Seferian com- 
pound and demanded the surrender of its 
defenders. The Armenians understood that 
surrender meant death, despite the promise 
of protection. Avedis Efendi took counsel 
with his group of fifteen fighters and with 
the leaders of the unarmed refugees. He 
proposed that they should create a diver- 
sion by setting fire to Evliyé Efendi’s house. 
The Turkish fighters would certainly at- 
tempt to save the property of the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam from burning, and this might provide 
an opportunity for the Armenians to escape 
either to the Tash Khan in the covered 
market, or possibly to the Church of Asd- 
vadsadzin. 

Avedis and his helpers made several bun- 
dles of clothing, each one weighted with a 
stone, and soaked them in kerosene. One by 
one these were set on fire and tossed across 
the street on to the house of Evliyé and his 
uncle the Sheikh. The house caught fire. 
Shouting to each other to help, the Turkish 
fighters set their rifles aside in order to 
carry water. Evliyé himself directed the fire 
fighters. One of the Armenians spotted 
Evliyé and fired. Evliyé disappeared. The 
marksman insisted that he had hit him. 

While this action was taking place, refu- 
gees had been slipping out of the Seferian 
compound to seek shelter elsewhere. Avedis 
and his fighters remained until the last to 
cover their retreat. After dark they divided 
into groups of three or four, altered their 
headgear to resemble that of the Turks, and 
sauntered into the street talking like Turks 
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instead of using the somewhat simpler dia- 
lect used by the Armenians. They found it 
impossible to reach any of the churches, 
which were already under attack, but took 
shelter in an Armenian house near the Be- 
desten. Within a few days this was besieged 
and set on fire. Those who ran out were 
shot down, and only a dozen of the three 
hundred in the building escaped. Avedis and 
two armed companions made a dash for 
shelter. Two of them fell, but Avedis 
reached the Tash Khan and only there dis- 
covered that his trousers were covered with 
blood from a flesh wound in his thigh. 

The Turkish historian Saral records the 
following: 

Muallim Evliyé Efendi, who had been 
fighting since the beginning of the Marash 
events, took with him enough fighters to 
clean out the French from the Tash Khan 
and captured it. After this he turned north- 
ward and continued the mopping up, one by 
one, for the houses near the barracks where 
French and Armenians had taken shelter, 
but an enemy bullet made this son of a 
Turk a shehit (“fallen patriot”). 

The historian was in error about the Tash 
Khan, which remained in French hands 
throughout the siege. 

Appeals for Help 

By the fifth day of the rebellion, General 
Quérette became concerned over the fact 
that no help had been sent him by General 
Dufieux, the divisional commander, in re- 
sponse to the message he had telegraphed 
by way of Aintab on 21 January. He decided 
to send couriers to Adana, these being his 
only means of communication, for the tele- 
graph lines had been cut, On that Sunday 
afternoon Lieutenant Colonel Thibault and 
Major Roze des Ordons came to the Wilson 
house. Mrs. Wilson served them with tea, as- 
suming that they had come for a social call. 
It had been a very noisy Sabbath with the 
French artillery in action. We had seen the 
shelling of the Ulu Jami, pieces of masonry 
flying as high as the mineret when high-ex- 
plosive shells landed on the dome of the 
mosque. The colonel explained that Turkish 
fighters had been firing from the minaret. 

The purpose of the visit was revealed 
when the colonel turned to Paul, “Mr. 
Snyder, I understand that you have a 
German rifle—a Mauser. We need one to 
complete the disguise of a courier to Isa- 
hiyé. Would you be willing to exchange it 
for one of our French rifles?” Paul agreed 
to the exchange and brought this rifle. Five 
of the Turkish-speaking legionnaires had 
volunteered to make the dangerous trip dis- 
guised as Turkish gendarmes. Weeks later 
we learned that only one of them reached 
Isahiyé. 

Our confidence in an ultimate victory for 
the French forces diminished day by day as 
we witnessed one Armenian center after an- 
other go up in flames while the French com- 
manders refused to engage their troops in 
any effort to save the Christian population. 
American personnel and their relief work 
were also in danger of destruction, for the 
French officers were occupying mission 
property. For some time Dr. Wilson and Mr. 
Lyman had been searching for a courier 
willing to carry a message destined for 
American diplomatic officers in Aleppo or 
Constantinople. An opportunity came unex- 
pectedly from the most unlikely quarter. 

Early on 31 January a stalwart blond Ar- 
menian in the dress of a Zeitun mountainer 

came asking for Dr. Wilson. Nine of these 
famous fighters had reached Marash, avoid- 
ing Turkish forces by using trails across the 
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mountains. They had had several skir- 
mishes with chété during the trip but had 
known nothing of the major conflict in 
Marash until they came in sight of the 
burning city and heard the rifle fire. They 
had come for rifles and ammunition so that 
their own people could defend themselves; 
Zeitun was also surrounded by chété. Villag- 
ers around Zeitun had come into the town 
for protection. 

While our visitor was talking with Dr. 
Wilson, the other Zeitunlis were asking 
General Quérette for arms which at first he 
refused but consented to give when he 
learned of their fame as fighters. They 
promised not only to defend Zeitun but to 
take the offensive and put the chété to 
flight. In gratitude the nine Zeitunlis at- 
tacked a Turkish position near the barracks, 
burned several houses, and claimed to have 
shot nine of their enemies. Two of them 
were wounded, but they promised to make 
another raid that night. Dr. Mabel Elliott 
recorded in her diary on 1 February: 

“Yesterday two Zeitun men came through 
the trench from the French barracks, both 
with flesh wounds. They are magnificant 
men, mountaineers, tall, strong and very 
proud. They told me, as I dressed their 
wounds, that the men of Zeitun are fighting 
again. ... They want to go back tonight. 
Zeitun can hold out forever, they say, if 
only they have ammunition.” 

Aram Hadidian, an employee of NER who 
knew that the Americans were looking for a 
courier, suggested to me that the Zeitun 
men might undertake such a mission. He 
brought two of them to me and we discussed 
the problem. I asked. What city could be 
reached where there is an American consul, 
or a missionary, with access to the telegraph 
line?" 

"Hadjin!'" replied one of the Zeitunlis. 
"Your organization had a station there. 
There is also a telegraph office.” 

Hadidian was incredulous. ‘‘Hadjin is more 
than one hundred twenty-five miles from 
here, and there are several mountain ranges 
to be crossed. Can you do that in the 
winter?” 

“If we cannot do it, no one can. We can 
reach Hadjin within seven days.” 

Together we went to consult Lyman and 
Wilson, who approved heartily and author- 
ized me to reward the Zeitunlis. The mes- 
sages typed on thin paper which could be 
concealed in their clothing, read as follows: 

Situation in Marash desperate. Reign of 
terror in city since January 21. Hundreds of 
men, women and children massacred daily. 
No power to stop this as French are distinct- 
ly on defensive, forces and munitions inad- 
equate. Americans have little hope if 
French are overpowered, as soldiers defend 
from our property. No assurance of help as 
large forces bar all roads. Leave nothing 
undone to relieve situation, as lives of all 
Christians are seriously threatened. Our 
auto and flag fired on repeatedly January 
20. Our institutions under fire and many 
refugees and orphans wounded. Food short. 
Notify Arnold and Bristol. 

Major Arnold, personnel director for NER 
throughout Anatolia, had an office in Con- 
stantinople, and we felt that a telegram to 
that city had a better chance of getting 
through than one to Aleppo. Further, 
Arnold would undoubtedly pass the message 
on to Dr. Lambert in Aleppo and to NER 
headquarters in New York. 

I also prepared a draft, chargeable to the 
Marash station, authorizing payment of 
twenty Turkish gold lira to the courier on 
delivery of message. As the Zeitunlis left 
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they said, Till death! If we cannot deliver 
the letter, no man can." f 

We learned later that they carried letters 
also from the Armenian leaders of Marash 
and from General Quérette, each appealing 
for help. Of the five Zeitun men who set out 
for Hadjin, only two reached the city, deliv- 
ering the messages on 10 February. 


On 13 February Dr. Peet in Constantino- 
ple had just put his signature to a letter ad- 
dressed to Dr. Barton in Boston when a tele- 
gram was handed to him, dated Hadjin, 11 
February 1920. It had been transmitted in 
English, identical to the message quoted 
above. Dr. Peet added a handwritten post- 
script to his letter, enclosed a copy of the 
telegram, and stated that copies were being 
sent to Admiral Bristol and Major Arnold. 

At this stage of the siege the Armenian 
population was concentrated in eight com- 
pounds, four of which formed a semicircle: 
Beitshalom Orphanage to the southeast, 
The First Evangelical Church, the Francis- 
can Monastery, and the Armenian Catholic 
Church. These were close enough to each 
other, it seems, to have enabled the French 
detachments quartered in each of them to 
dominate the area between, provided they 
could communicate and coordinate their at- 
tacks. However, the Kanli Deré which 
flowed across the city from its source—Kirk 
Geuz—cut through the semicircle, passing 
under a bridge just south of the monastery. 
The French had failed to secure control of 
this bridge, over which passed the main 
street between the southern gate of the city 
and the German Hospital. The Turks placed 
strong forces in buildings commanding each 
approach to the bridge, thus cutting com- 
munications north and south, and east and 
west. Major Corneloup commanded large 
forces in the southern area, where the 
Church of Forty Sainted Youths housed 
several thousand refugees. 

The course of events at each of these de- 
fense posts, where records were made by 
eyewitnesses, follow. The Armenians in 
Saint Sarkis Church had already abandoned 
it, moving to Beitshalom Orphanage. Those 
in Saint George's, Saint Stephen's, and Asd- 
vadsadzin churches had been killed as these 
buildings burned. 


MASSACRE IN SMYRNA 1922 


Issue: The Armenian Genocide during the 
years 1915-1923 included the great massacre 
of the burning of Smyrna by the forces of 
the Turkish Army in September 1922. 


POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 


1. In September 1922, well after World 
War I ended, the Turkish army burned the 
Armenian quarters of Smyrna to kill the Ar- 
menians living in that city. New York 
Times, September 15, 16, 17 (“Smyrna 
Wiped Out, Killings Continue"). 

2. The era of the massacres continued 
from 1915 through 1918 and did not end 
with World War I. 

3. The Armenian population remained ex- 
posed to mass violence throughout the 
period of 1915 and 1923. 

4. Even Armenians who survived the de- 
portations of 1915 and 1916 were eventually 
massacred. 


SUPPORTING MATERIALS ATTACHED 


1. Marjorie Dobkin, Smyrna 1922: The De- 
struction of a City. 
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Smyrna 1922: THE DESTRUCTION OF A CITY 
(By Marjorie Housepian Dobkin) 
CHAPTER XIV 


(Aurilium Deus ipse negavit. Even God re- 
fused his aid. The Greek historian Chris- 
tobulus, referring to an adverse wind pre- 
ceding the fall of Constantinople) 


For several days there had been signs in 
the Armenian quarter that the Turks were 
preparing a conflagration. "Today (Monday, 
11, September) I saw with my own eyes the 
Turks taking bombs, gunpowder, kerosene 
and everything necessary to start fires, in 
wagonfulls here and there through the 
streets, the Reverend Abraham Hartunian 
had recorded in his diary. That same day 
Anita Chakerian, a young teacher at the In- 
stitute, saw the Turkish guards dragging 
into the building large sacks, which they de- 
posited in various corners. They were bring- 
ing rice and potatoes, the men said, because 
they knew the people were hungry and 
would soon have nothing left to eat. The 
sacks were not to be opened until the bread 
was exhausted. Such unexpected generosity 
led one of the sailors to investigate; the bags 
held gunpowder and dynamite. On Tuesday 
night, wagons bearing gasoline drums again 
moved through the deserted streets around 
the College. 

Just after midnight on Tuesday the wind 
shifted its direction away from the Moslem 
quarter and a gusty breeze began blowing 
toward the harbour. A rash of fires broke 
out within an hour. 

At 1:00 a.m. on Wednesday, Mabel Kalfa, 
Greek nurse at the Collegiate Institute, saw 
three fires in the neighborhood. At 4:00 a.m. 
fires in a small wooden hut adjoining the 
College wall and on a veranda near the 
school were put out by firemen. At noon on 
Wednesday a sailor beckoned Mabel Kalfa 
and Miss Mills to the window in the dining- 
room. 'Look there,' he said. 'The Turks are 
setting the fires!’ The women could see 
three Turkish officers silhouetted in the 
window of a photographer's shop opposite 
the school. Moments after the men 
emerged, flames poured from the roof and 
the windows. 'Like all the other buildings 
this was burning from the inside,' said the 
nurse. The soldiers moved on to the Khan, a 
Turkish hotel with a series of shops be- 
neath. Their departure signalled an explo- 
sion and another fire. Said Miss Mills: 'I 
could plainly see the Turks carrying tins of 
petroleum into the houses, from which, in 
each instance, fire burst forth immediately 
afterward. There was not an Armenian in 
sight, the only persons visible being the 
Turkish soldiers of the regular army, in 
smart uniforms. Two stone houses with 
iron shutters were fired next, then the 
baker's shop. By three o'clock in the after- 
noon, one entire street was ablaze. 

Because the wind was carrying sparks 
toward the school's laundry rooms, the sail- 
ors set some of the refugees to spreading 
rugs on the rooftops and organized a bucket 
brigade to wet them down. The Turkish 
guards ordered the refugees to come down. 
‘I told them to stay where they were and 
not be afraid," Nurse Kalfa reported. ‘But 
then a Turkish officer came and told them 
he would shoot them if they did not come 
down. He said it was forbidden to go on the 
roof. As our men were anxious to save the 
school, and as we had refugees in the laun- 
dry rooms, they did not listen to the officer. 
At that, he fired a shot into the air and we 
told them to come down." 

The Smyrna fire brigade had been work- 
ing steadily for fourteen hours by this time. 
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A mixed company of Turks and Greeks (the 
Greek firemen had taken their families to 
the fire station for safety on Saturday), it 
was organized and supported by the London 
insurance firms which underwrote the prop- 
erties in Smyrna. Fires were not unusual in 
that city but this, Sergeant Tchorbadjis 
soon decided, was an epidemic. Between 
midnight on Tuesday and ten thirty 
Wednesday morning, he had already re- 
sponded to six alarms, all in the Armenian 
quarter and each fire more devastating than 
the one before. 

The ten-thirty alarm on Suyane Street 
disclosed ten houses ablaze. These fires were 
barely under contro] when an alarm came 
from the Armenian church several streets 
away. Leaving some firemen at the church, 
Tchorbadjis hurried on alone toward some 
flames on Tchoukour Street. ‘I climbed to 
the roof and found bedding on fire, he testi- 
fied later. "Then I went down into one of 
the rooms and saw a Turkish soldier, well 
armed. He was setting fire to the interior of 
a drawer. He looked rather fiercely at me 
when he saw me, but he left. I caught the 
strong smell of petroleum.' 

According to Sergeant Tchorbadjis there 
was no keeping up with the fires after that; 
they broke out so often and burned so 
fiercely that there was neither enough 
water nor enough manpower to contain 
them. Orders came from Fire Chief Gresco- 
vitch to try to keep the fire within the 
bounds of the Armenian quarter. 

‘In all the houses I went into I saw dead 
bodies,’ Tchorbadjis said. ‘In one house I 
followed a trail of blood that led me to a 
cupboard. My curiosity forced me to open 
this cupboard—and my hair stood on end. 
Inside was the naked body of a girl, with 
her breasts cut off. At another house there 
was a girl hanging from a lemon tree in the 
yard. There were plenty of armed soldiers 
going about. One of them went in where 
there was an Armenian family hiding and 
massacred the lot. When he came out his 
scimitar was dripping with blood. He 
cleaned it on his boots and legging. 

‘On one of the roads I saw a man about 
forty-five or fifty years old. The Turks had 
blinded him and cut off his nose and left 
him on the streets. He was crying out, in 
Turkish, Isn't there anyone here Christian 
enough to shoot me so that I will not get 
burnt in the fire?” 

We had to evacuate, finally. The streets 
became too hot to work in and we wanted to 
get all our gear away before the station 
burned. At the end, we had to leave it 
behind.’ 

Fireman Emmanuel Katsaros was hosing 
down the Armenian Club to halt the ad- 
vance of flames from next door when two 
soldiers went into the building carrying tins 
of petroleum. Looking through the window, 
Katsaros noticed that they were emptying 
the liquid on the piano. He turned to a sol- 
dier who was guarding the door: ‘On the one 
hand we are trying to stop the fires, and on 
the other you are setting them,’ he said. 

"You have your orders,’ said the soldier, 
‘and we have ours. This is Armenian proper- 
ty. Our orders are to set fire to it.’ 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon; fires 
were closing in on three sides of the Insti- 
tute, and there was still no word from Navy 
headquarters. The buildings were arranged 
around a courtyard and as the fires en- 
croached, refugees who had been sheltered 
in the laundry rooms at the most vulnerable 
point in the compound were added to the 
crush in the main building and told to wait 
for the signal to leave. They could smell the 
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smoke and hear the explosions just beyond 
the school walls. There were over 2,000 refu- 
gees within the Institute by now. 

‘I stood all afternoon in front of the gate,’ 
Petty Officer James Webster wrote in a 
letter to his family. 'I had to use the butt of 
my gun to keep the people away from the 
door, as the fire was getting closer all the 
time. But we knew that if we let them out, 
the Turks would kill them.' 

Realizing that evacuation was inevitable 
but that with only twelve sailors on hand a 
mass exodus of all the inmates would spell 
disaster, Miss Mills, after a conference with 
the Chief, instructed her staff to weed out 
the 'school family' from the bulk of refu- 
gees, so that the sailors might escort the 
smaller group to the quay ahead of the 
mob. But the sorting out, which had to be 
done discreetly to avoid a stampede, was 
complicated by the fact that the vast major- 
ity of teachers, servants, and students re- 
fused to be separated from their families. 
Instructed to gather at the rear gate, they 
brought their relatives with them and 
crowded behind Miss Mills and the sailors, 
accompanied by several hundred alert refu- 
gees who were keeping a close watch on the 
movements of the Americans and taking no 
chances on being left behind. 

The shutters at one end had caught fire 
just as Ensign Gaylord drove up to the rear 
gate in a truck, with orders from Captain 
Hepburn that the sailors were to abandon 
the building and escort bona fide Americans 
only to the docks. Miss Mills refused to 
budge without her students and staff. Gay- 
lord barked an order, three of the men 
lifted her to their shoulders, and carried her 
through the back door. ‘Girls, follow me! 
she shouted. She was still struggling when 
they put her, along with several dozen stu- 
dents and employees, into the truck and 
drove away. 

Petty Officer James Webster and six sail- 
ors remained. 'We cannot be responsible for 
you once we open the doors, one of them 
announced. ‘We advise you all to leave to- 
gether. Stay close together, as close as you 
can.' Then he opened the gates to lead the 
way. 

Webster had to push his way through the 
gate. They were miles from the waterfront 
and none of the sailors knew which way to 
turn. Some of the streets were on fire, burn- 
ing rubble was blocking others. Turks were 
shooting into the crowd behind him. To 
keep from being stampeded, he had to stop 
every few moments and fire over the heads 
of his followers. 

Anita Chakerian tried to follow, but the 
door was narrow and the crush at the exit 
overwhelmed her. She found herself being 
pushed and pulled in circles. She stumbled, 
lost a shoe, and would have been trampled 
but for two strong arms lifting her and car- 
rying her out the door. It was one of the 
sailors, ‘To this day I will wonder who he 
was,' she says. 'God bless him for saving my 
life.' Outside, he set her down and tried to 
force his way back. There were over a thou- 
sand refugees waiting behind the front en- 
trance to the main building. 

Wnhen the sailor guarding the front door 
was summoned to the rear gate on Ensign 
Gaylord's arrival, he had asked the Rever- 
end Abraham Hartunian to take his place 
for a moment. The minister and his family, 
with the rest of the refugees massed behind, 
were still standing obediently behind the 
door. ‘Badveli, what is going to happen?’ a 
friend asked. 

‘I don't know,’ said the clergyman, ‘but I 
feel God is about to do something.’ 
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Suddenly someone shouted, ‘The building 
has caught fire from one side!’ Another 
man, returning from the rear of the build- 
ing where he had gone to investigate, an- 
nounced that the Americans and all the sail- 
ors had fled. 

We are betrayed!’ 

They poured out into the approaching 
dusk. The sky was lit up in a fearful orange 
glow, and across the road Turkish soldiers 
were standing with their rifles in hand. Har- 
tunian started to turn back. ‘But where am 
I going? The building is on fire! He went 
forward. 

Mabel Kalfa, who had come around to the 
front entrance to find her mother, now 
found herself stumbling forward with the 
rest. ‘There were shots, and everyone turned 
back in a panic,’ she said. ‘Afterwards we 
came out again but we did not know where 
we were going.’ 

Neither did Rose Berberian. Linking arms 
with her mother, trying to stay with the 
herd as the sailor had suggested, she found 
the winding streets a fiery labyrinth. Turks 
were still shooting into the crowd, killing 
some, wounding others, pulling the men 
aside. Flames rose up in sheets, walls 
crashed, cinders burned underfoot. After 
weaving about for seveal hours, Rose found 
that the group had come to the street run- 
ning parallel to the quay, one short block 
from the water, and was standing before the 
French consulate. When Rose saw the Tri- 
colour, and French marines guarding the 
building, she decided that this was the place 
to stop. Most of the school crowd moved on. 

The street was mobbed with people beg- 
ging entrance to the consulate, and the ma- 
rines had linked hands to form a chain 
around the building. ‘I was in rags,’ Rose 
says, ‘no shoes, my dress torn, my face and 
arms black with dirt and dust. I had found 
two pairs of men’s socks—white ones—in the 
attic of the Italian family and I was wearing 
these, one pair on top of the other. They 
were now black, too. 

‘Fortunately I spoke French fairly well; I 
had learned it at the Armenian school I at- 
tended before entering the Institute. I asked 
my mother to stay outside and wait for me 
and I walked up to a marine and began talk- 
ing to him in French. “For God's sake," I 
said, “Pour l'amour de Dieu, laissez-moi 
entrer. I am French. They killed my family. 
I have no papers, they were destroyed in the 
fire. My home is burned. Look at me; how 
can I have papers when I could not even 
save my shoes? I want to go back to my 
country. I do not want to stay in this place 
anymore." 

'One of the marines turned to the man 
beside him, "Lift your hand and let her 
through." 

*But I was hardly inside when over the 
megaphone they were announcing that ev- 
eryone had to leave at once. The fire was 
nearing the consulate. But now we could 
leave under the protection of the French 
soldiers! We were escorted to another build- 
ing, this one on the waterfront. Immediate- 
ly they set up tables there, and they said, 
"Ladies first," and people began to line up 
to obtain papers. 

‘I was not anxious to be near the head of 
the line. If I could hear the questions, I 
would have time to prepare my answers. So 
I listened; "Name? Age? Nationality? Your 
passport?” That was all. The answers came 
in halting, often badly accented French, yet 
the consuls were turning no one away. 

‘And so my turn came. “Name?” “Rose 
Berberian.” “Age?” Sixteen.“ National- 
ity?” “French.” “Your passport?" Burned. 
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Our house burned. We lost everything. I 
have my mother with me.” 

ou speak French very well,“ the man 
said, smiling. Where did you go to school?" 
And he handed me the paper authorizing 
our passage to a French battleship. 

‘It was the wildest scene imaginable on 
that quay. Women, men, children, weeping, 
erying. One lady, I remember, had gone mad 
and was dancing and singing. People were 
sobbing for their families. It was a scene of 
horror—all those suffering people! 

‘I began explaining to everyone near me. 
“If any one of you speaks French, get on 
the line. They will give you a paper. Just 
say you are French.” I kept walking 
through the crowds telling this to everyone. 
Then, incredible as it seems, I heard my 
sister calling my name. 

‘She looked like something out of a band- 
box. Dressed in her best clothes, her broad- 
brimmed straw hat with blue velvet ribbons. 
For a moment I felt sure that I too had 
gone insane, but she began talking and 
quickly explained: After my mother and I 
were taken away, she and my brother had 
escaped from the attic by climbing back 
over the vines to Mr. Aram's house. Then, 
before the fires had reached our street, they 
took the chance and slipped over to our own 
house. There they changed into their finest 
clothes. The house had been looted—the 
desk with the money and our jewellery was 
gone—but they had not touched the ward- 
robes upstairs, so my brother wore his best 
suit, and my sister her Easter clothes. He 
took his cane and even put on his spats. 
Then she took his arm and they walked cas- 
ually out the front door and down the 
street, arm in arm, talking French. In his 
way my brother escorted my sister to the 
quay. Since he was a strong swimmer, he de- 
cided to try for the nearest ship. Months 
later, when we were reunited in France, he 
told us that it was an English ship. When he 
reached it, the sailors had thrown hot water 
down on him and on others circling the ship 
begging to be taken aboard. So he had gone 
farther out, to an Italian ship. The Italians 
had pulled up everyone who managed to 
swim that far. 

‘I explained to my sister that I had a 
French pass, and I went back in the line to 
get one for her. The official was very oblig- 
ing. 
"When I returned to my mother and sister, 
& poor woman was standing nearby with 
four small children. Please,“ she said, “I 
don't speak French. Please go once more 
and tell them that you have found your 
aunt and cousins. You will be saving our 
lives." 

"This time they laughed to see me coming. 
"What? You again? And who have you 
found this time?" 

My aunt and four small cousins," I said 
sheepishly. “What can I do?" The French- 
man added their names to the pass. 

‘Motorboats had been coming to the quay 
and those with papers were being taken 
aboard. The French sailors were exception- 
ally good to us. They fed us, washed us, took 
care of the wounded and the sick among us. 
For three days we were on this ship. We dis- 
covered that those who could pay their way 
were being transferred to merchant ships. 
But we had no money, not a penny. I men- 
tioned this to one of the sailors on the third 
day, and he said I must speak with the Cap- 
tain. 


"The Captain was a gentle man. He took 
all our names, including those of my “aunt” 
and “cousins”. Don't worry, my child," he 
said, and he wrote a paper for all of us. We 
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and other penniless passengers were author- 
ized to go to Marseilles, where the Sisters of 
Charity had set up a camp to receive us.’ 

Virtually everyone saved that evening 
owed his life to a sympathetic foreigner. Fif- 
teen-year-old Charles Kassabian was follow- 
ing on the heels of one of the sailors. ‘I 
didn’t take my eyes off him,’ he related re- 
cently, ‘even though it meant losing the rest 
of my family. My father had taken out a 
passport and a visa to bring us all to Amer- 
ica. My older brothers were in America. The 
tickets were paid for, but we ran to the 
American school the day the Turks came in 
and there was no boat, nothing after that. 
And then when the fires started, my father, 
he had a few hundred dollars with him, he 
said to my mother, “We'll divide this money 
in case we lose each other.” So my mother 
pinned this money in a handkerchief inside 
my shirt. 

‘So we're running out from the school and 
I lose them because I'm watching that 
sailor, and when he goes this way, I go this 
way. And there are thousands—if I say mil- 
lions it won't make any difference because 
it's that crowded—and the streets are burn- 
ing all over. Buildings burning. Every place 
burning. Every place! We come to the quay 
and I don't know how it happens but I see 
my family. In all that mess we find each 
other. We can't believe it. Boy, are we 
happy! But what are we going to do now? 
My mother is cold, shaking. I pick up a rug 
right off the ground there and I put it on 
her shoulders. Then I see this sailor again, 
and he's taking people to a little boat, and I 
run to him and try to make him understand. 
I say, “Brother in America." I say, Pass- 
port." And maybe that makes the difference 
because he waves his hand, “O.K., come 
on," and all of us run to the boat. So pretty 
soon we're safe and alive on this big Ameri- 
can ship. 

"It's dark. September it gets dark already 
six thirty, seven. And these people are swim- 
ming out to the boats and they're turning 
the floodlights on them and pushing them 
back. From the English boats they're pour- 
ing water on them. We can't believe it but 
that's what happened. They didn't pick up 
the swimmers. They took moving pictures. 

It has taken Petty Officer James Webster 
an hour to get to the docks. He had lost the 
greater part of his following along the way, 
but there were still thirty or forty people 
behind him. He left them at one end of the 
quay and pushed his way to headquarters to 
see about getting them on a boat that would 
take them off to one of the destroyers. The 
fire, blazing fiercely, was lapping its way to 
the quay, and Webster noticed that the 
Turks had guards at the end of the docks to 
prevent people from moving away. ‘It 
looked to me as though they wanted to burn 
them up,’ he wrote. 

John Kingsley Birge spotted Anita Cha- 
kerian and a small contingent of students 
and teachers from the Institute huddled to- 
gether at the north end of the quay. Don't 
move,’ he told them. ‘I'll see what 1 can do.’ 
He managed to find a boat, piled the group 
in, and rowed to the Simpson. Recognizing 
him, Hepburn ordered his men to lower the 
ropes. ‘We think Mr. Birge told them we 
were U.S. citizens,’ Anita says, ‘because 
when the Captain realized his mistake, he 
tried to have us put off, but the Second 
Mate argued with the Captain, saying he 
would rather be hanged than let us girls off 
the boat to a sure death. The Captain kept 
saying he had no orders. Finally they hid us 
below decks until we were safely out of the 
harbour.’ 
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Holding hands, winding their way through 
the flaming streets, the Hartunians, too, 
found the quay at last. ‘What a hellish 
scene!’ Hartunian wrote. ‘The quay was 
bulging with humanity from end to end. Ex- 
hausted! Defeated! Pale! Terrified! Hopeless! 
The sea on one side, the flames on the 
other. The fire had spread so rapidly and 
become so intense that it devoured all 
before it and advanced with a roar. In a 
little while the magnificent buildings on the 
quay would also go up. And what about the 
people then?’ 

Half-dead with exhausting and terror, the 
family found a place to rest on the stones, 
while Albert, the eldest son, went off to in- 
vestigate the possibility of rescue and re- 
turned with the news that the Americans 
were taking their citizens aboard a destroy- 
er. At the embarkation point Hartunian dis- 
covered that the civilian in charge was 
Jacob, the YMCA director, who had visited 
him in Zeytun years before, Hartunian had 
entertained him and taken him around the 
area. ‘In this or that way I had cast my 
bread upon the waters, he thought. And so 
the Hartunians, too, were rescued. Because 
they had American visas, there was no prob- 
lem about keeping them aboard. 

Hepburn had been working feverishly all 
afternoon, directing the evacuation of citi- 
zens on the Simpson, by now loaded and 
ready to lift anchor the moment Consul 
Horton arrived. The Americans had been 
grouped in squads in the lobby of the thea- 
tre, and as a pair of whale-boats drew up to 
the sea wall, officers rushed two squads at a 
time across the road and into the boats. A 
double file of guards posted from doorway 
to shoreline kept the desperate refugees 
from boring into the line. Despite the Cap- 
tain’s misgivings, the operation had gone off 
without a hitch. 

There had been some nervous moments. 
Against everyone’s better judgement, Anna 
Birge had insisted on bringing eight Greek 
and Armenian boys along from Paradise, 
hidden among the luggage. They were the 
younger ‘beneficiary’ students at the Col- 
lege, scholarship boys who had been or- 
phaned in earlier massacres and had been 
living at the school. For three years she had 
mothered them, and as the cars drove up to 
take the women and children away, she had 
called them together and offered them their 
choice of coming along in the truck or stay- 
ing behind. There was a risk either way; if 
they did not come, the Turks might deport 
them; if they did come, they might be shot. 
They must decide which risk to take. There 
was an outcry from the faculty; with all her 
good intentions, Mrs. Birge was proposing to 
endanger the entire convoy. But the sailors 
were willing and she was adamant. Where's 
the baggage?’ asked the driver. 

‘I have human baggage,’ said Mrs. Birge, 
and she turned to the boys. ‘Which of you is 
coming?’ 

"We were about twenty in number, and it 
seemed as if each one of us looked on the 
truck as a lifesaver for a moment, and then 
the picture changed in our weary imagina- 
tions into a funeral procession,' one of the 
boys wrote later. ‘It was a question of life 
and death, and yet one that required an in- 
stant decision. Eight of us declared that we 
would take the risk and go. 

"The men protested to the sailors, but 
Mrs. Birge won out. We were put on the 
truck with bags, suitcases, and blankets 
around and over us. The truck started for 
Smyrna. In a smaller car, just ahead, Mrs. 
Birge rode with her three boys and some 
other Americans. 
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'As we came to a turn in the road we 
looked down and saw Turkish soldiers look- 
ing up at us with their guns in hand. We ex- 
pected to be fired on, as they blocked our 
road. The truck stopped. Everybody was 
terror-stricken, motionless and almost 
breathless. I uttered a few English words 
and tried to look as calm as I thought an 
American would. Then they cleared our 
way, and standing by the side of the truck 
began talking, pointing to a woman who had 
been shot through the legs and lay groaning 
by the roadside. Suddenly the engine start- 
ed and we rushed past in safety. Among the 
many dead bodies, we saw men, women, and 
children shot to death, bodies drawn up into 
horribly strained postures, with expressions 
portraying the endurance of excruciating 
pain. A picture of our own fate, we thought.’ 

Two Turkish officers, one a former stu- 
dent at the Boys’ College, stood at the door 
of the theatre to insure that only Americans 
entered the building. The theatre was 
guarded, as well, by sailors from the Litch- 
field. Recognizing the officer as a former 
student, Mrs. Birge walked up to him and 
said, in Turkish, ‘Something is going to 
happen here in a moment, and if you do 
anything to prevent it you will spend eterni- 
ty in the hottest kind of hell." Rushing her 
own three boys into the theatre, she found 
her husband and asked him to watch the 
children for a moment. ‘I want to see some- 
one,’ she said. 

Captain Hepburn blocked her way at the 
door. ‘Some of my family have not arrived,’ 
she told him and pushed her way out. To 
the sailors, who tried to urge her back, she 
explained, ‘Some of my sons are arriving.“ 
They stood her against the wall; gun shots 
were flying wild up and down the street. 

The truck drew up and stopped. The boys 
jumped out. ‘Right through the door, boys,’ 
said Mrs. Birge, herding them together. 
Again the Captain blocked the way. 'Only 
Americans,' he insisted. 

"These are my sons,' said Mrs. Birge. 

‘Oh?’ said the Captain. ‘And how long 
have they been your sons?' 

‘For three years,’ she said. 

That's quite a family to raise in three 
years. I'm sorry but I can take only Ameri- 
can names.’ 

‘All right, then, take this,’ said Mrs. Birge: 
'H.M. Casparian Birge, Evangelides 
Birge. . .' Vice-Consul Barnes was calling 
on the assemblage to group themselves by 
families. 'Only Americans will be taken 
abroad, he announced firmly. Mrs. Birge 
rushed from one family to another; would 
each of them adopt one boy as their own? 
Eight mothers agreed. An hour later, she 
gathered her sons together aboard the 
Simpson. 

A car from headquarters stopped at the 
YWCA to collect the guards before they 
had time to evacuate their gear: 'Hurry up, 
hurry up, get in, quick.' Melvin Johnson 
never knew what happened to the refugees, 
the women and children they had been 
forced to leave behind; but some had evi- 
dently escaped, for on the docks he ran 
across an Armenian girl he had talked to a 
lot.at the Y. She was a school teacher, 'a 
very interesting young woman, he says. 
'She spoke good English. Her name was Líb- 
erty. That's how it got translated anyway. 
We called her Liberty. So I took her with 
me and slipped her aboard ship, and I got 
two blankets and stood guard over her all 
night, and I gave her ten dollars; that's all I 
had just then. She didn't want to take it. I 
said, Lock. You're going to a strange coun- 
try and you don't know a soul. There's 
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bound to be an Armenian section in there 
but you'll need this anyway." So she wrote 
me two or three letters from Greece, and I 
finally got one from Boston. Said she'd 
found her mother in Greece and she gave 
me the address, said if I ever hit Boston 
Nyland the street was, but I lost the 
number. 

'And now this is the funny part. We got 
out so quick I had to leave the gear behind, 
and for one solid year I had to write a 
report—what become of the rubber pon- 
chos. Finally I got a chief yeoman to dictate 
me a letter. I said: "I think you'll find 'em in 
the ashes in Smyrna, Turkey, if you look for 
'em." They stopped bothering me after 
that." 

Great clouds of smoke were engulfing the 
consulate when an officer arrived to prod 
Horton to the ship. In ten more minutes 
they would be unable to get a car through. 
Horton, who had been signing safe-conduct 
passes up to the last available moment, took 
up his personal files, grabbed a roll of rugs 
that were still encased in their summer 
wrapping, and ran to the car with his wife 
and a Greek servant. His priceless books, 
paintings, and classical objects, the collec- 
tion of a lifetime, were left behind. 

The spectacle along the waterfront haunt- 
ed Melvin Johnson for the rest of his life. 
"When we left it was just getting dusk,’ he 
remembers. 'As we were pulling out I'll 
never forget the screams. As far as we could 
go you could hear 'em screaming and holler- 
ing, and the fire was going on . . . most piti- 
ful thing you ever saw in your life. Could 
never hear nothing like it any other place in 
the world, I don't think. And the city was 
set in—a kind of a hill, and the fire was on 
back coming this way toward the ship. That 
was the only way the people could go, 
toward the waterfront. A lot of 'em were 
jumping in, committing suicide. It was a 
sight all right.' 

The Simpson lifted anchor at 7:45 p.m. 
Horton, too, was on deck, watching the 
flames relentlessly down on a human wall 
nearly two miles long. Banks of smoke rose 
so high that days afterward travellers on 
the Sea of Marmara, one hundred and forty 
miles away, mistook the spectacle for an em- 
mense mountain range. The glow and flame 
of the burning city were plainly visible for 
fifty miles, according to passengers on the 
Simpson. 

Among them was reporter John Clayton, 
whose latest dispatch was at that moment 
on Chicago news stands: 'After forty-eight 
hours of Turkish occupation the population 
has begun to realize there is not going to be 
any massacre. Remembering the horrors of 
the Greek occupation in 1919, when more 
than four thousand Moslems were butch- 
ered, the Christian population has been 
clamouring for protection.’ Clayton article 
referred to a little looting and a few victims 
of private feuds (‘Turks, Greeks, and Arme- 
nians’), but announced that ‘the discipline 
and order of the Turks was excellent’. 

But now Clayton was pounding a new epic 
on his portable typewriter, without mincing 
words: ‘Except for the squalid Turkish quar- 
ter, Smyrna has ceased to exist. The prob- 
lem of the minorities is here solved for all 
time. No doubt remains as to the origin of 
the fire.... The torch was applied by 
Turkish regular soldiers.’ Clayton had a 
scoop. His story, sent from Athens at dawn, 
was the first to reach print. Constantine 
Brown's dispatch in the Chicago Daily News 
was to be no less frank: ‘A crime which will 
brand the Turks forever was committed yes- 
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terday when Turkish soldiery, after finish- 
ing pillaging, set this city on fire.’ 

George Horton thought that only the de- 
struction of Carthage by the Romans could 
compare to the finale of Smyrna in the 
extent of its horror, savagery, and human 
suffering. ‘As the destroyer moved away 
from the fearful scene and darkness de- 
scended, the flames, raging now over a vast 
area, grew brighter and brighter, presenting 
a scene of awful and sinister beauty,’ he 
wrote. ‘Yet there was no fleet of Christian 
battleships at Carthage looking on at a situ- 
ation for which their government were re- 
sponsible.’ The Turks had plundered, 
slaughtered, and now burned the city ‘be- 
cause they had been systematically led to 
believe that they would not be interfered 
with, 

‘One of the keenest impressions which I 
brought away with me from Smyrna was a 
feeling of shame that I belonged to the 
human race." 

Mr. DOLE. Finally, I want to have 
printed a particularly significant docu- 
ment in the Record. This is a docu- 
ment from the British Archives. It is a 
report on papers that British Intelli- 
gence officials took from the archives 
of the Ottoman Empire. We cannot 
get to them now. Some say they are 
being scrubbed; some say they are 
being deleted, sanitized, catalogued— 
call it what you will; we cannot have 
access to them during this period of 
1915 to 1923. 

One of those papers, which we have 
in full text, outlines the 10 command- 
ments." The 10 commandments—think 
about it—promulgated by Ottoman au- 
thorities for implementing the geno- 
cide. Let me read a couple of the com- 
mandments. 

Number 3: Excite Moslem opinion by suit- 
able and special means in places . . . where 
as a point of fact Armenians have already 
won the hatred of the Moslems and provoke 
organized massacres as the Russians did at 
Baku. 

Number 4: Use military disciplinary forces 

. ostensibly to stop massacres, while on 
the contrary .. . actively help the Moslems 
with military force. 

Number 5: Apply measures to exterminate 
all males under 50, priests and teachers. 

Think about it. These are the 10 
commandments for genocide, and they 
speak for themselves. We believe we 
have made our case. We are told, yes, 
everybody is sorry about the Armeni- 
ans. We wish it had not happened. A 
million and a half killed. It is a long 
time ago. Why bring it up now? Why 
did we bring up after 36, 37 years in 
the Senate the Genocide Convention? 
It had been languishing in the Senate 
for 37 years; 38 years almost. Why did 
we bring it up? Because sometimes we 
practice morality over politics in this 
country and in this Chamber. 

We did what was right. We did the 
right thing. Let us face it: I think we 
are right back to David and Goliath; 
Armenia, a small country, a half mil- 
lion homeless, battered by an earth- 
quake less than a year and a half ago, 
30,000, 40,000, 50,000 killed, thousands 
of orphaned children. No American 
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business investment. They do not have 
any embassy in this country. We do 
not have any there. They do not have 
any political influence. They do not 
have any power. They do not have any 
paid lobbyists. 

They do not have big American busi- 
ness doing business in their country. 
And here they are taking on mighty 
Turkey, where American businesses 
with billions of dollars of investments, 
have called Members in this Chamber, 
where the Turks have reportedly 
broken off negotiations with all Amer- 
ican business until we settle this reso- 
lution. If that is not intimidation, 
what is? 

And you would think, to listen to 
some of the debate, that it is not a 
two-way street between the United 
States and Turkey, that we have great 
dependence on them and they do not 
have any relationship with us at all. 
Well, they have a $500 million Federal 
aid check, which is substantial, and 
they might have gotten more, I might 
add, under a plan talked about by 
some of us. 

But I want the record to show that 
it is not a fair match. It is not a fair 
match. It is like somebody taking on 
an incumbent Senator in politics, some 
unknown person in our State with no 
money and no influence taking on an 
incumbent. That is essentially what it 
is. 

With reference to taking 75 years to 
bring this matter before the Senate, 
the statute of limitations does not run 
out on murder in America. But this 
matter was before the Congress in 
1920 when we had eyewitnesses and we 
had people who understood it, and we 
acted in the affirmative. 

All we are asking is the right to go to 
the merits of what we seek to do. This 
is not à vote on the merits. All we are 
voting on is whether or not to proceed 
to the resolution. Seldom are we 
denied that opportunity in the Senate, 
to even go to the resolution, because if 
we went to the resolution, we could 
work out amendments, maybe compro- 
mise with the majority in this body— 
maybe not with everyone—because it 
is not the intent of this Senator or any 
other Senator to offend our friends in 
Turkey. This did not happen on the 
watch of the Republic of Turkey. It 
happened in the days of the Ottoman 
Empire. Keep in mind, they were 
fighting with the Germans against us. 

But this sudden deference and 
almost capitulation to the whims of 
Turkey further underscores the David 
and Goliath nature of this effort. 

I told the Armenians who came from 
Atlantic City and Philadelphia and 
other points in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, it is a tough battle. I doubt 
that we are going to win. Mighty 
forces are aligned on the other side 
and some refuse to listen to any 
debate. Their minds are made up or 
they have changed their minds once 
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and they are not going to change their 
minds again. 

If you had a secret vote in this 
Chamber: Do you think the Armeni- 
ans were victims of genocide? there 
would be a clear majority. But we 
cannot even proceed to the resolution 
to make that determination, 

I happen to share the view of the 
Senator from West Virginia, as I have 
said. I will make the statement for the 
record. I understand the importance 
of Turkey. I understand the impor- 
tance of Turkey in the eyes of the dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore. I 
went to Turkey at the suggestion of 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia, who is my friend. I took four 
other Senators with me. It is an im- 
portant ally. It is an important coun- 
try. I would not do anything to disrupt 
that relationship. But we are not talk- 
ing about the Republic of Turkey or of 
President Ozal, who was Prime Minis- 
ter at the time of my visit. There were 
Turks and Armenians who lived in 
peace and harmony and were neigh- 
bors. So we are not trying to create 
problems. We are just trying to ad- 
dress something that happened, and 
we are trying, as Mr. Havel said just 
last week, to put morality above poli- 
tics, what is right and what is wrong, 
what was right and what was wrong. 

In my view, we have made our case. 
Will we have the votes? Hopefully, 
yes. Will we demonstrate to the people 
who care that we made the best possi- 
ble effort we could? I hope so. Is this 
partisan? No. In the last vote, I think 
there was probably pretty much of a 
split on each side on the issue. So I 
urge my colleagues who wish to speak 
for the motion to proceed to come to 
the Senate floor so that we may con- 
tinue to make the record, I think the 
record has been made. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts is here now. He needs 
just a minute to get organized. 

I should say that one of my col- 
leagues said after the last vote: 

I do not understand what happened. I 
cannot understand, we cannot even proceed 
to the resolution on a commemorative reso- 
lution. It is not a matter of cost to our Gov- 
ernment. 

I may try again today, I say to the 
Senator from West Virginia, so he will 
not be surprised, to get unanimous 
consent to convert the joint resolution 
to a concurrent resolution, then 
modify the language, in an effort to 
reach some compromise. So I hope 
that we will have that opportunity—or 
at least I will make the request. 

But in the meantime, since we have 
more time than the Senator from 
West Virginia, I will yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois, and then 5 
minutes or whatever to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my colleague 
from Kansas for yielding, and I thank 
him for his leadership on this issue. As 
I said on one other occasion on the 
floor of this body, there are not very 
many Armenians in the State of 
Kansas, and yet Senator Bos DoLE has 
been in there fighting for this cause 
for human rights. I applaud him for 
doing so. He and his wife went to 
Soviet Armenia and I think in the 
process became more attached to a 
people who have been abused through 
the centuries. 

Maybe we ought to thank the Turk- 
ish Government for the fight that has 
been caused here. From their perspec- 
tive in opposing this, I think they 
would have been better off just quietly 
letting this joint resolution pass. In- 
stead, we have had several days of 
debate on what happened to the Ar- 
menian people. I think there are 
people around this country who have 
heard about this debate, who have 
seen it on television, who have a little 
more understanding of what the Ar- 
menians have gone through. 

The argument against adopting this 
resolution is, frankly, a strategic argu- 
ment, that we should not do this be- 
cause of Turkey’s strategic position in 
that area of the world. I simply under- 
score what everyone has said. We are 
not attacking this Government. We 
are not attacking the people of Turkey 
today. What we are saying is let us not 
forget this massacre, this slaughter. It 
was genocide. 

There is revulsion from the use of 
that term, but when hundreds of thou- 
sands at a minimum—no one knows 
the precise number, but at a minimum 
when hundreds of thousands—are 
people who are killed because they are 
Armenians, that is genocide. Those 
who say it is not in the national inter- 
est—and I have great respect for the 
President pro tempore, and I see my 
colleague from Wyoming on the floor 
who will argue that too very shortly— 
because of the strategic position of 
Turkey, my friends what is in the na- 
tional interest is to stand up for 
human rights consistently no matter 
what the numbers are and no matter 
what the situation is. And when we 
fail to stand up for human rights, that 
is when we lose ultimately. We ought 
to stand up. 

I recall the story that Clark Clifford 
tells, distinguished former counsel to 
President Truman. The decision was 
whether or not to recognize Israel. 
The Secretary of State, then General 
Marshall, came in and said: 

The numbers are not there. The numbers 
are on the side of the Arab countries. We 
shouldn’t recognize Israel. It is not in our 
national interest. 

Then the Secretary of what was 
then called the Secretary of War—you 
are too young, Mr. President, to recall 
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when we called it the Secretary of 
War—but the Secretary of War, James 
Forrestal, came in, and said “It is in 
our strategic interests not to recognize 
Israel." Again the numbers on the side 
of the Arab countries. When he 
walked out, Harry Truman turned to 
Clark Clifford and said: 

You don't decide issues like this on the 
basis of numbers. You decide it on the basis 
of right and wrong. 

My friends, that is what this is all 
about. We ought to decide this on the 
basis of what is right and wrong. It is 
not simply to remember those who 
were massacred in this Armenian 
slaughter. It is to remind humanity 
how low we can get, and to make sure 
this does not happen again. 

My strong hope is that we can pick 
up a few more votes this time, and 
gradually move in the direction of get- 
ting cloture so that we can do what is 
right and what is clearly in our nation- 
al interests, and that is to stand up for 
human rights. 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak in support of the motion to pro- 
ceed I know my friend, the very distin- 
guished President pro tempore, will 
understand the bonds that unite us de- 
spite the fact that we disagree on a 
particular issue and our interpretation 
of it. 

Mr. President, the U.N. convention, 
ratified by the United States in 1986, 
defines genocide in terms of particular 
acts "committed with intent to destroy 
in whole or in part a national, ethnic, 
racial or religious group." We have 
been cautioned against making judg- 
ments that perhaps only historians 
should make. But I would very re- 
spectfully disagree that that should 
hold us back from making a judgment 
historians have already made. 

First of all, this judgment has been 
made already. It has been made by 
historians. It is part of history. It is 
part of history because two Presidents 
had formally acknowledged it, because 
it has been acknowledged in other 
international parliamentary bodies, 
because in fact the Turkish Govern- 
ment itself acknowledged it in the 
aftermath of the war when it tried the 
young Turk government for the very 
acts they had committed, and at that 
time called it genocide." 

Those of us who support proceeding 
forward on this resolution have laid 
out documentation which is now part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In the 
last statement on the floor I did not 
think it was necessary to publicly read 
through all of that documentation nor 
will I now. But I want to draw on some 
of those materials in order to under- 
score the importance of what the 
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United States Senate is debating here 
today and has been for several days. 

As noted previously, the most damn- 
ing evidence of it comes from the 
Turkish Government which succeeded 
the young Turks of the Ottoman 
Empire—I stress this—is the Ottoman 
Empire's actions. We are not talking 
about our friend the Government of 
Turkey today. The Government of 
Turkey in fact responded after the 
fact to some of these events. 

As the Senator from Illinois just 
said, would but the Government of 
Turkey had simply acknowledged the 
facts there would not be any need for 
this resolution. Because it has not, 
this critical issue is getting far more 
airing and far more analysis by virtue 
of this confrontation than it might 
have otherwise. But the most damning 
evidence of the Ottoman Empire's in- 
volvement in this moment of history 
came from the new Turkish Govern- 
ment itself which was established in 
the aftermath of World War I. 

It is documented in the indictments 
which were handed down relating to 
the genocide in trials which the Turk- 
ish Government itself conducted. Fol- 
lowing World War I, as Dr. Leo Kuper 
of UCLA points out, the new Turkish 
Government instituted court-martials 
against the young Turk dictators, in- 
cluding the ministers of war, interior, 
the Navy, and other members of the 
so-called Committee of Union and 
Progress. These are the people who 
perpetrated the genocide against the 
Armenians, 

These proceedings established 
beyond any doubt that the deporta- 
tions and massacres against the Arme- 
nian people during the war were 
planned and premeditated. The aim of 
the policy was clearly, as the indict- 
ment said, the extermination of all Ar- 
menians in Ottoman Turkish territo- 
ries. 

The evidence gathered and intro- 
duced at these trials included official 
telegrams that were sent by the cen- 
tral government to the provinces, and 
the accounts by eyewitnesses from var- 
ious nationalities. The transcripts re- 
porting this evidence are widely avail- 
able since they were reported in the 
official gazette of the Ottoman 
Empire. Yet the Turkish Government 
has never released the actual evidence. 
In fact, some of the verified testimony 
of former officials acknowledges that 
they were ordered to destroy some of 
that critical evidence. 

At the time these indictments took 
place there was a specific rejection of 
the so-called orders from higher au- 
thorities argument. In fact, the courts 
overwhelmingly found those indicted 
guilty as charged. After World War II, 
the allies based our proceedings at 
Nuremberg on this precedent that had 
been set by the Turkish Government 
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itself with respect to what had hap- 
pened to the Armenians. 

Our Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Empire at the time of the genocide 
was Henry Morgenthau, Sr. Henry 
Morgenthau was so outraged over the 
persecution of the Armenian people 
that he devoted a full chapter of his 
book, The Secrets of the Boshorus” 
to this massacre. 

Let me just share with the Senate a 
few of the excerpts from our own Am- 
bassador at that time. He wrote: 

In order that they might have no strength 
to resist and to escape by flight, these poor 
creatures were systematically starved. Gov- 
ernment agents went ahead on the road, no- 
tifying the Kurds that the caravan was ap- 
proaching and ordering them to do their 
congenial duty. Not only did the Kurdish 
tribesmen pour down from the mountains 
upon this starved and weakened regiment, 
but the Kurdish women came with butch- 
er's knives in order that they might gain 
that merit in Allah's eyes that comes from 
killing a Christian. These massacres were 
not isolated happenings; I could detail many 
more episodes just as horrible as the one re- 
lated above. Throughout the Turkish 
Empire a systematic attempt was made to 
kill all males who might propogate a new 
generation of Armenians, but for the pur- 
pose of rendering the weaker part of the 
population an easy prey. 

* * * these happenings did not constitute 
what the newspapers of the time commonly 
referred to as the Armenian atrocities; they 
were merely the preparatory steps in the de- 
struction of a race. 


In response to the argument that 
the Ottoman government was only re- 
locating a potentially hostile Armeni- 
an community during a war, Morgen- 
thau had this to say: 

The Turks never had the slightest idea of 
reestablishing the Armenians in this new 
country. They knew that the great majority 
would never reach their destination and 
those who did would either die of thirst or 
starvation or be murdered by the wild Mo- 
hammedan desert tribes. 

The real purpose of the deportation was 
robbery and deportation. It really represent- 
ed a new method of massacre. 

When Talaat, as Minister of the Interior, 
gave the death warrant to a whole race, he 
understood this well, and in his conversa- 
tions with me, he made no particular at- 
tempt to conceal this fact. 

It is absurd for the Turkish Government 
to assert that it ever seriously intended to 
“deport Armenians to new homes," The 
treatment which was given the convoys 
clearly shows— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. KERRY. I ask for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. I only have 11 left. 

Mr. KERRY. If I can have 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 more minutes. 

Mr. KERRY. I will not go through 
the rest of this evidence except to say 
the evidence is bone chilling; it is 
heart rending; extraordinary in the 
level of cruelty and the clear design 
for the extermination of a race. And it 
is clear that the U.S. Senate now has 
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an opportunity to not fall prey to the 
politics of this moment, which would 
require us to accept concepts of which 
George Orwell warned us by which 
you rewrite whole notions of history. 

How can the U.S. Senate take a vote 
that ignores the reality of what hap- 
pened when Presidents of the United 
States have acknowledged it, interna- 
tional bodies have acknowledged it, 
when our own State Department wit- 
nessed and acknowledged it, when his- 
tory has recorded it? For the U.S. 
Senate, for some political consider- 
ation of today, to support that the his- 
tory and the past can be rewritten or 
ignored is to do a kind of injustice 
which fails prey to an expediency that 
permits these kinds of massacres to 
take place. 

What then of the people in China 
and Tibet? What then of the Cambodi- 
ans or East Timor? What do we say to 
those who have been subject to the 
other tragedies of history, which even 
now as we stand here, some people try 
to rewrite? 

There are those in this world who 
are willing to support that the holo- 
caust never took place. If the U.S. 
Senate cannot stand up in favor of the 
Armenian people and make clear what 
we all know is reality and still ac- 
knowledge our friendship to the Turk- 
ish people, who will still get our aid, 
who will still be our friends because 
this Government had nothing to do 
with that, we will make an enormous 
mistake. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
motion to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LEVIN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, as we continue to 
debate Senate Joint Resolution 212, 
designating April 24 as “The National 
Day of Remembrance of the 75th An- 
niversary of the Armenian Genocide 
of 1915-1923,” it is imperative that we 
not let political consideration of the 
moment interfere with the truth. 

Those of us who support Senate 
Joint Resolution 212, have laid out a 
wealth of material documenting the 
facts that this act of genocide did in 
fact occur. I would like to draw upon 
some of the materials that have al- 
ready been presented which supports 
the necessity for enacting this resolu- 
tion. 

As noted previously, the most damn- 
ing evidence of the Ottoman Empire’s 
stated policy of perpetrating genocide 
upon the Armenian people came from 
the new Turkish Government itself, 
which was established in the after- 
math of World War I. It is document- 
ed in indictments which were handed 
down relating to the genocide—in 
trials which the Turkish Government 
conducted: 

Following World War I, the new Turkish 
Government instituted courts martial 
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against the Young Turk dictators, including 
the ministers of War, Interior, and Navy 
and other members of the dominant Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress [CUP] who 
had perpetrated the genocide of the Arme- 
níans. 

These proceedings established, beyond 
any doubt, that the deportations and massa- 
cres against the Armenian people during 
the War were planned and premeditated. 
The aim of the policy was clearly the exter- 
mination of all Armenians in Ottoman 
Turkish territories. . 

The evidence gathered and introduced at 
these trials included official telegrams sent 
by the central government to the provinces 
and accounts by eyewitnesses from various 
nationalities. The transcripts recording this 
evidence are widely available, since they 
were reported in the official gazette of the 
Ottoman Empire. * * * Yet the Turkish gov- 
ernment has never released the actual evi- 
dence. In fact, in some of the verified testi- 
mony, former officials acknowledged that 
they were ordered to destroy critical evi- 
dence. 

Rejecting defenses based on the 'orders 
from higher authorities argument, the 
courts overwhelmingly found those indicted 
guilty as charged. 

After World War II the Allies used these 
ich reaper as precedent for the Nurnberg 
trials, 


Our Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Empire at the time of the genocide, 
Henry Morganthau, Sr., was so out- 
raged over this persecution of the Ar- 
menian people, that he devoted a full 
chapter in his book, “Secrets of the 
Bosphorus,” to this massacre. Impor- 
tant excerpts from this chapter in- 
clude the following, in Ambassador 
Morganthau's own words: 

In order that they might have no strength 
to resist and to escape by flight, these poor 
creatures were systematically starved. Gov- 
ernment agents went ahead on the road, no- 
tifying the Kurds that the caravan was ap- 
proaching and ordering them to do their 
congenial duty. Not only did the Kurdish 
tribesmen pour down from the mountains 
upon this starved and weakened regiment, 
but the Kurdish women came with butch- 
er's knives in order that they might gain 
that merit in Allah’s eyes that comes from 
killing a Christian. These massacres were 
not isolated happenings; I could detail many 
more episodes just as horrible as the one re- 
lated above. Throughout the Turkish 
Empire a systematic attempt was made to 
kill all able-bodied men, not only for the 
purpose of removing all males who might 
propagate a new generation of Armenians, 
but for the purpose of rendering the weaker 
part of the population as easy prey * * * 
these happenings did not constitute what 
the newspapers of the time commonly re- 
ferred to as the Armenian atrocities; they 
were merely the preparatory steps in the de- 
truction of a race, 

In response to the argument that 
the Ottoman Government was only re- 
locating a potentially hostile Armeni- 
an community during a war-time situa- 
tion, Morganthau had this to say: 

The Turks never had the slightest idea of 
re-establishing the Armenians in this new 
country. They knew that the great majority 
would never reach their destination and 
that those who did would either die of thirst 
and starvation, or be murdered by the wild 
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Mohammedan desert tribes. The real pur- 
pose of the deportation was robbery and de- 
struction; it really represented a new 
method of massacre. When Talaat, as Minis- 
ter of the Interior, gave the orders for these 
deportations, he was merely giving the 
death-warrant to a whole race; he under- 
stood this well, and in his conversations 
with me he made no particular attempt to 
conceal this fact. 

* * * It is absurd for the Turkish Govern- 
ment to assert that it ever seriously intend- 
ed to deport the Armenians to new homes; 
the treatment which was given the convoys 
clearly shows that extermination was the 
real purpose of Enver and Talaat. How 
many exiled to the south under these re- 
volting conditions ever reached their desti- 
nations? 


Ambassador Morganthau felt com- 
pelled to address this horrendous 
crime against humanity. In his own 
words: 

My only reason for relating such dreadful 
things as this is that, without the details, 
the English-speaking public cannot under- 
stand precisely what this nation is which we 
call Turkey. I have by no means told the 
most terrible details, for a complete narra- 
tion of the sadistic orgies of which these Ar- 
menian men and women were the victims 
can never be printed in an American publi- 
cation. Whatever crimes the most perverted 
instincts of the human mind can devise, and 
whatever refinements of persecution and in- 
justice the most debased imagination can 
conceive, became the daily misfortunes of 
this devoted people. I am confident that the 
whole history of the human race contains 
no such horrible episode as this. The great 
massacres and persecutions of the past seem 
almost insignificant when compared to the 
sufferings of the Armenian race in 1915. 


In comparing the Armenian geno- 
cide with previous atrocities of other 
peoples and races, Morganthau had 
this observation: 

And these earlier massacres, when we 
compared them with the spirit that that di- 
rected the Armenian atrocities, have one 
feature that we can almost describe as an 
excuse: they were the product of religious 
fanaticism, and most of the men and women 
who instigated them sincerely believed that 
they were devoutly serving their Maker. Un- 
doubtedly religious fanaticism was an impel- 
ling motive with the Turkish and Kurdish 
rabble who slew Armenians as a service to 
Allah, but the men who really conceived the 
crime had no such motive. Practically all of 
them were atheists, with no more respect 
for Mohammedanism than for Christianity, 
and with them the motive was a cold-blood- 
ed, calculating state policy. 

In 1922, Allen Dulles, who would 
later become Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, but who at that 
time was head of the State Depart- 
ment’s Near East desk, stated: 

Confidentially the State Department is in 
a bind. Our task would be simple if the re- 
ports of the atrocities could be declared 
untrue, or even exaggerated. But the evi- 
dence, alas, is irrefutable and the Secretary 
of State wants to avoid giving the impres- 
sion that while the United States is willing 
to intervene actively to protect its commer- 
cial interests, it is not willing to move on 
behalf of Christian minorities. 

In a 1985 United Nations report on 
Genocide, the international communi- 
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ty recognized fully the Armenian case 
and stated that at least one million 
and possibly well over half of the Ar- 
menian population are reliably esti- 
mated to have been killed or death 
marched." The report stated further 
eyewitness reports were 

**'* corroborated by reports in the 
United States, German and British archives 
and of contemporary diplomats in the Otto- 
man Empire, including those of its ally 
German. The German Ambassador, Wan- 
genheim, for example, on 7th July 1915 
wrote the government is indeed pursuing its 
goal of exterminating the Armenian race in 
the Ottoman Empire (Wilhelmstrasse Ar- 
chives). Though the successor Turkey gov- 
ernment helped to institute trials of a few 
of those responsible for the massacres of 
which they were found guilty, the present 
Turkish contention is that genocide did not 
take place although there were many casu- 
alties and dispersals in the fighting, and 
that all the evidence to the contrary is 
forged. 

On June 18, 1987, the European Par- 
liament approved a resolution stating 
that “the tragic events which took 
place in 1915-1917 against the Armeni- 
ans in the Ottoman Empire constitut- 
ed a Genocide.” 

Further, Mr. President, the 65 mem- 
bers of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Council, voted unanimously to memo- 
rialize the Armenian Genocide with 
appropriate displays and interpreta- 
tions in the Holocaust Museum in 
Washington. 

Mr. President, the truth is all 
around us, if we want to acknowledge 
that the truth exists. What useful pur- 
pose do we serve to deny this truth, 
except to justify the genocide itself? 

Yes, the United States has a nation- 
al security interest in Turkey. Yes, it 
is important to maintain relations 
with other countries in the world and 
to sell our goods abroad. But we also 
have a paramount interest in prevent- 
ing genocide. There is a danger inher- 
ent when the institutions of govern- 
ment shape facts to fit the needs of 
the moment. George Orwell saw the 
rewriting of history as characteristic 
of totalitarian regimes. However, 
Orwell also saw the danger that this 
phenomenon could also become in- 
grained in what are ostensibly demo- 
cratic governments. r 

Are we going to allow politics to 
cover up the truth? Will we allow our- 
selves to be victimized by ignoring the 
truth and becoming a party to rewrit- 
ing history? 

Mr. President, the simple fact of the 
matter is that unless genocide is seen 
as a serious problem, action to prevent 
such massacres will not be taken. If 
previous examples of genocide are con- 
signed to oblivion, the problem of pre- 
vention will lack urgency. If one for- 
gets the atrocities against the Armeni- 
ans, Cambodians, the people of East 
Timor, and others, we are in effect re- 
warding those who have managed suc- 
cessfully to use genocide as an instru- 
ment of state policy. Denial strikes at 
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our first defense to genocide—namely 
the capacity to remember and ac- 
knowledge the truth. 

On a moral and cultural level, denial 
continues the genocide. It suggests 
that the Armenians deserved their 
fate and that removal of any trace of 
their existence is justified or at least, 
acceptable. 

This resolution of remembrance is 
important. It promotes a healing proc- 
ess and a greater sensitivity to geno- 
cide as a crime, not only against a par- 
ticular people, but against mankind. It 
has deep significance for those con- 
cerned with the dangers inherent in 
the manipulation of history by govern- 
ment, denial, if allowed to succeed, be- 
comes the justification for such an 
event—past, present, and future. 

The argument for justification is 
subtle and indirect. It consists of three 
mutually reinforcing propositions: 
That the Armenians constituted a seri- 
ous threat to the old Ottoman Empire; 
that they deserved to die; and that 
they died so that Turks might live. 

Healing is only possible where there 
is recognition of wrongdoing, particu- 
larly when such wrongdoing involved 
politically imposed mass death. Re- 
membrance involves more than regard 
for the truth. Remembrance expresses 
compassion for those who have suf- 
fered, respect for their dignity as per- 
sons, and revulsion against the injus- 
tice done to them. In a much more 
deeper sense, recognition and remem- 
brance are related not only to what 
happened, but to the questions of who 
we are, what society is, and how life 
and community can be protected. To 
remember those who have come 
before us is an expression of our- 
selves—our care, our capacity to join 
in a community, and our respect for 
other human beings. 

Will we allow ourselves to be per- 
suaded by politics which deals not so 
much with truth, but with perceived 
interests? Will we allow perceived se- 
curity concerns, access to resources or 
profits, to stand in the way of our rec- 
ognition of past events, even when 
such events involve the horrible and 
prolonged destruction of a people? 
Will we allow our government to emu- 
late the Government of Turkey by 
suppressing the truth? That is the real 
issue before us—an issue which Senate 
Joint Resolution 212 appropriately ad- 
dresses. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Republican leader. The first issue 
that each of us must decide in voting 
on this resolution is whether or not we 
are satisfied that there was a genocide 
against the Armenians in the period of 
1915 through 1923. 

There are many ways we can reach 
this determination. We can talk to sur- 
vivors. I think many of us have done 
that. We can listen to the words of 
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eyewitnesses, and I would hope that 
each of us would do that. 

That same Ambassador that Senator 
Kerry referred to sent a telegram in 
1915 back to our Secretary of State— 
this is the Ambassador from the 
United States to Turkey—and he said 
that harrowing reports of eyewit- 
nesses, from those reports, it appears 
that a campaign of race extermination 
is in progress under a pretext of re- 
prisal against rebellion. 

Ambassador Morgenthau's book is 
full of eyewitness accounts, and there 
are dozens, indeed hundreds of other 
books and tracts of the survivors. A 
million and a half did not survive, the 
victims; they are the real eyewitnesses 
who can never speak. Others must 
speak for them. 

But there are survivors, and we can 
read their accounts. We should consid- 
er the statements of contemporary 
statesmen of note. Lord Bryce in the 
House of Lords said that there is not a 
case in history since the days of Ta- 
merlane where a crime on so gigantic a 
scale has been recorded, and this is 
Lord Bryce speaking in 1915. And he 
said that the horrible policy has been 
carried out thoroughly by the present 
Turkish Government. 

There have been many references to 
Ambassador Morgenthau and his 
book. I urge each of us to read that 
book. It is a hair-raising book. It is a 
contemporaneous eyewitness account 
of the events of 1915. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee at that time, contemporaneous- 
ly, unanimously said that the testimo- 
ny adduced at the hearings before it 
had clearly established the truth of 
the reported massacres and other 
atrocities from which the Armenian 
people have suffered. And their resolu- 
tion was passed by the Senate. 

Winston Churchill, a pretty good 
historian, wrote the following: 

In 1915 the Turkish Government began 
and ruthlessly carried out the infamous gen- 
eral massacre and deportation of Armenians 
in Asia Minor. The clearance of the race 
from Asia Minor was about as complete as 
such an act on a scale so great could well be. 

Then he writes: 

There is no reasonable doubt that this 
crime was planned and executed for politi- 
cal reasons. 

Our Consul Jackson said that there 
was “a gigantic plundering scheme 
going on," and listen to this, as well 
as a final blow to extinguish the Arme- 
nian race.” 

Ataturk himself, the founder of 
modern Turkey, was quoted in the Los 
Angeles Examiner on August 1, 1926, 
as saying that the earlier Government 
of Turkey, the Ottoman Empire, 
should have been made to account for 
the lives of millions of our subjects 
who were ruthlessly driven en masse 
from their homes and massacred. 

The European Parliament 
adopted the following statement: 


has 
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It believes that the tragic events of 1915 
to 1917 involving the Armenians living in 
the territory of the Ottoman Empire consti- 
tute genocide. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 additional minute. 

Mr. LEVIN. The European Parlia- 
ment has adopted this statement. 
These are our allies in Europe, who 
are also allies of Turkey. They said 
that it believes, the European Parlia- 
ment, that those events involving the 
Armenians constitute genocide. 

Mr. President, Hitler, when he was 
planning the extermination of the 
Jewish people, told his cohorts the 
world would not notice. In his words, 
he said. Who remembers the Armeni- 
ans?" I believe that a decency, a re- 
spect for human rights and history, re- 
quires that we participate in remem- 
bering the Armenians and proving to 
Hitler that the world will finally re- 
member the Armenians. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. WALLOP] 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WALLOP. I rise to find myself 
in an unusual position, Mr. President, 
on speaking contrary to the direction 
and philosophy of my leader. I really 
do not recall another time in which 
that has taken place. 

Be that as it may, I feel compelled to 
rise in opposition to this resolution. 
Once more, I take issue with some of 
what I have heard on the floor here 
this afternoon. We have not had a 
debate. We have had the reading of 
many papers and many quotations. 

This resolution asks us to accept one 
version of events. It, in effect, asks us 
to legislate history, to put our impri- 
matur on events that have troubled, as 
well they might, historians, the large 
majority of whom has yet to come to 
the conclusion that the Senate now 
proposes. 

Much of what has occurred on the 
Senate floor has focused on whose ver- 
sion of events is correct. It is hard to 
tell; yet, the Senate is being asked to 
make a profound and moral judgment 
on very faulty information. 

Once again, were it to have been so 
clear, the case so easily made, why was 
it that the committee did not hear it? 

Why was it that the committee has 
merely voted it out and presented it to 
the full floor of the Senate? It is clear 
that the events of that era were ap- 
palling, were repugant. It is less clear 
after listening to this debate that Ar- 
menians were the only ones killed or 
the only ones who suffered during 


those dreadful days. 
The Ottoman Empire, which the 
Turks themselves overthrew, was 


surely bad and was an empire in de- 
cline. But it was not simply a matter 
of going after an innocent population. 
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It was in the middle of war. How many 
of these people were in revolt, how 
many died from disease, how many 
died from famine of the era is entirely 
uncertain and it further intensifies 
the complexity of this period. 

No one denies, least of all this Sena- 
tor, that the deaths of Armenians 
were atrocious as the newspaper re- 
ports well described. But if one is to 
read newspaper reports, one must also 
read the other reports of that same 
era in which the suffering of people of 
that level of the Middle East and 
south Europe are described in detail. 

History has not made the case of 
genocide, There were at least as many 
Turks—a large number at the hands of 
the Armenians, as well as at the hands 
of the Russian Army—who died. Was 
their suffering less? Does it matter to 
this Senate that people of every race 
and every religion in that region were 
dying at this time, or that war con- 
sumed the entire period of time in 
question? 

It was a period of time when warfare 
in that region was pretty well continu- 
ous, resulting in an enormous death 
toll among both Moslem and Christian 
communities and it continues today. 
Ask those Armenians who live in Azer- 
baijan, who live in the Gorno-Badakh- 
shan. 

Mr. President, the entire history of 
Moslem-Armenian relations must be 
studied in depth. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
me 1 minute? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield the Senator 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. WALLOP. The study of that is 

going to take longer than what we can 
accomplish on the floor of the Senate. 
Indeed, the floor of the Senate is not a 
place where study takes place. It is 
where speeches are made, headlines, 
and where clippings and quotations of 
great historians and politicians are 
read. It is a job better left to histori- 
ans. 
The murders of Moslems must be 
studied. And again, Mr. President, I 
say we ought to have had the commit- 
tee hearing on it. When the Turkish 
Republic emerged from the ruins of 
the Ottoman Empire after World War 
I, it adopted western standards and 
has continued to live up to those 
standards. It has been our ally 
straight through. It has been our ally 
in World War II; it was our ally in 
Korea. It is our strongest and longest 
border with the Soviet Union in 
NATO. 

The World War I peace treaties obli- 
gated the Turks to do certain things, 
and they have done them. At that 
time the Armenians, whose suffering I 
do not deny, approached the peace 
conferences and for all the talks, 
cables, reports, and eyewitness ac- 
counts, the world did not see it that 
way then and there. They did not 
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order Turkish reparations to be paid 
to Armenians. So while one cannot 
minimize the suffering of the Armeni- 
ans, it also cannot minimize the suffer- 
ing of other peoples in the region at 
that time. 

I believe that Armenian deaths 
cannot be seen as separate from the 
suffering of Moslem inhabitants as 
well as other Christian inhabitants. 
Evidence thus far points in the direc- 
tion of serious intercommunal war- 
fare, like that which exists today. It 
was complicated then by disease, 
famine, suffering, and massacres in 
Anatolia and adjoining areas during 
the First World War. 

I say again, Mr. President, a debate 
on the floor of the Senate is not a 
study; it is a place to arouse emotions, 
elicit sympathies, but it is not the 
place to define history. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Wyoming for an excel- 
lent statement. 

Mr. President, I shall begin to sum 
up the reasons that this motion to 
invoke cloture ought not be agreed to 
and why the Senate should not pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 212: 

First of all, as we have heard many 
times from both sides of the aisle and 
both sides of the issue, Turkey is a 
very important NATO ally and has 
demonstrated its dedication, its re- 
solve, its loyalty to NATO, and its de- 
termination to live up to its require- 
ments and the expectations of Turkey 
in that regard. 

There are a number of Turkish and 
other bases in Turkey to which NATO 
and the United States have access. 
There is a fuel depot which supplies 
the ships of the U.S. 6th Fleet with 
fuel and ammunition, and there are 
monitoring facilities which will contin- 
ue to be extremely important to the 
United States and our own security in- 
terests and to the security interests of 
all the other countries of NATO. 

And as the focus on the world stage 
shifts away from the Warsaw Pact 
countries, and from NATO, to some 
extent, that focus will shift to the 
Middle East, and it is there that we 
will continue to need the monitoring 
facilities in Turkey that will be neces- 
sary if we are to monitor arms control 
agreements, and it is of the greatest 
necessity, as I deem it, that we not act 
here in such a way as will offend that 
extremely important NATO ally. 

Turkey has a 300-mile land border 
with the Soviet Union and many more 
hundreds of miles of sea border. 

The Turks have demonstrated their 
Western orientation, their pro-West 
attitude in many more ways than one. 
There is no question that there are ex- 
treme fundamentalists today in 
Turkey who would like to see Turkey 
turn away from that pro-Western ori- 
entation. They would like nothing 
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better than for Turkey to turn its back 
on the West and no longer be pro- 
West in its orientation. We saw in the 
Korean War the extent to which the 
Turks went in their desire to be 
aligned with the West and their desire 
to thwart the advance of communism. 
We saw them in Korea, when they 
fought side by side with our own 
forces, demonstrate great courage and 
patriotism and loyalty. 

There has recently been a book pub- 
lished entitled “The U.S.-Turkish- 
NATO Middle East Connection” by 
George McGhee, former United States 
Ambassador to Turkey, a book that 
was copyrighted in 1990, this year. 
McGhee writes as follows on page 77 
of his book: 


A month after the landslide victory of the 
Democratic Party on 14 May 1950, the 
Korean War broke out. For the first time 
communists and Western forces engaged in 
battle. At the urging of the United States, 
the UN sent out a general appeal to mem- 
bers to contribute troops. At this time 
Turkey had received no pledges from the 
Western powers regarding its own defenses, 
but it showed clearly its own commitment to 
the West. The Menderes government, with- 
out consultation with the opposition party, 
decided in a cabinet meeting in Yalova to 
send a brigade of 4500 men to join the US 
forces in Korea. 

Turkey was the first nation, after the 
United States, to respond to the UN 
appeal... 

The first Turkish brigade arrived in Korea 
on 24 October 1950. The next month would 
witness its greatest triumph. What the 
Turkish brigade had achieved, during the 
well-known 'Kunuri' battle, was described 
by General Walker, then the commander of 
the Eighth Army: 

“The Turkish Brigade, which has been op- 
erating with the 2nd U.S. Division, has, by 
the great courage it has displayed and the 
delaying actions it fought continuously for 4 
days, prevented the defeat and annihilation 
of the Army. In the 2 days’ fighting (from 
November 28) the strength of the enemy 
forces in the sector held by the Turkish Bri- 
gade was 6 divisions. Despite this, the 
enemy was unable to penetrate our lines, 
The Turkish Brigade, together with the 2nd 
U.S. Division, secured the necessary time to 
avert the complete encirclement of the 
whole 8th Army.” 

Turkish troops suffered the most casual- 
ties of the Korean War after South Korea— 
and the United States, with 706 killed and 
2111 wounded, 168 missing and 219 taken 
prisoner—66 percent of the Turkish repre- 
sentation. 


Now, that is an ally. I hold in my 
hand, from the Department of the 
Army, July 11, 1951, the general 
orders that awarded the distinguished 
unit citation to the Turks. Let me read 
the citation: 

4. The Turkish Brigade a member of the 
United Nations Forces in Korea, and the 
following attached units: Turkish United 
Nations Brigade Advisory Group; Company 
A, 79th Tank Battalion; Company D, 89th 
Medium Tank Battalion; 3d Platoon, Bat- 
tery A, 25th AAA AW Battalion. 

Are cited for exceptionally outstanding 
performance of duty in combat in the area 
of Kumyangjang-ni, Korea, from 25 to 27 
January 1951. The Turkish Brigade and at- 
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tached units were deployed along a 7-mile 
front between I and IX Corps, against nu- 
merically superior hostile forces defending 
their vital supply route and their main line 
of resistance south of the Han River. 
Enemy-held hills 185 and 156 and Ku- 
myangjang-ni were defended tenaciously 
and stubbornly against savage and relent- 
less attacks by the Turkish Brigade, but fi- 
nally fell in dogged and bitter hand-to-hand 
combat. The success of the savage bayonet 
assault is reflected in the 1,734 casualties in- 
flicted on: the hostile forces during the 
period. The fanatical defense by well-en- 
trenched communist troops was finally 
smashed by the gallant, intrepid United Na- 
tions personnel engaged in the encounter. 
This sustained drive carried all strong 
points for a depth of 10 miles and crushed 
the defenders of the sector. The fidelity, in- 
domitable fighting spirit, and outstanding 
heroism displayed by the Turkish Brigade 
and attached units in this bitter assault are 
in keeping with the finest and noblest tradi- 
tions of heroic fighting men, and reflect the 
highest credit on the United Nations Forces, 
the United States military service, and the 
Turkish homeland. 

Mr. President, let there be no doubt 
as to the courage and the patriotism 
of the Turkish fighting men and as to 
their dedication to the NATO Alliance 
3 as to their pro-Western orienta- 
tion. 

Mr. President, we have heard much 
on this floor about Ambassador Mor- 
genthau and what he had to say about 
genocide. But, as I pointed out earlier 
today, his tenure in Turkey covered 
only the first 9 months of the 108 
months covered by the resolution. 

I have quoted from another Ameri- 
can envoy, Admiral Mark Bristol, who, 
as United States High Commissioner 
and later as Ambassador, served in 
Turkey for over 50 percent of the 
period covered by the resolution; in 
other words for 59 of the 108 months 
covered by the resolution. His observa- 
tions serve to refute Morgenthau’s 
words. 

Much has been put into the Recorp 
by Senators from one source or an- 
other. But what it adds up to is that 
there is no real unanimity among the 
historians and scholars, among the 
ambassadors or whatever, as to what 
really happened and as to whether or 
not it should be termed genocide. It 
has been shown that terrible atrocities 
occurred on both sides during a civil 
war in Anatolia. That is the reason 
why I say that we as Senators should 
not attempt to decide this here on the 
floor of the Senate on the basis of the 
flimsy information and the sundry 
documents that have been selectively 
chosen to be put into the RECORD by 
both sides in the debate. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fif- 
teen minutes and twenty-six seconds. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. President, I urge that we not 
proceed to the Senate resolution be- 
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cause to do so would contribute to the 
unrest, the turmoil, the ethnic hatreds 
that we are seeing in the Southern re- 
publics in the Soviet Union and in 
much of Central Europe for that 
matter, in the Balkans and in the Cau- 
casus, a situation which I think we 
ought to do everything that we possi- 
bly can at this time to calm, rather 
than to exacerbate. And to adopt this 
resolution would contribute to the ani- 
mosities and antagonisms that exist, 
to the ethnic strife that has occurred. 

Mr. President, my good friend, Mr. 
Dore, continues to refer to this as a 
David and Goliath match. Well, Goli- 
ath of Gath, who was 6 cubits and a 
span tall, 9 feet and 9 inches, chal- 
lenged David. He challenged David. He 
challenged Israel. Come on out and 
fight,“ he said. And David used his 
slingshot and the 5 pebbles, and with 
faith in God, killed Goliath and, with 
Goliath's own sword, cut off Goliath's 
head. 

I hope that from what we hear from 
my good friend from Kansas we 
should not infer that he wishes 
Turkey, the Goliath in this instance, 
according to my friend, to be killed 
and have its head cut off. 

I think we ought to retreat to our 
biblical references and, before using 
them, see just how they might be 
turned around on us here. 

Turkey is not challenging Soviet Ar- 
menia. And we certainly do not want 
to see Turkey receive a fatal blow in 
this debate. 

Mr. President, the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON), 
said there are not many Armenians in 
the State of Kansas. There are also 
not many Turks there, I would sup- 
pose. There are also not many in the 
State of West Virginia. There may be 
a handful of Turks in West Virginia. 
But we ought not to decide this matter 
on the basis of how many Armenians 
there are in Kansas or how many 
Turks there are in West Virginia or 
vice versa. We need to decide this 
matter on the basis of what is in the 
best interests of the United States, 
what is in the best interests of peace 
in the Balkans and in the Transcauca- 
sus, what is in the best interests of 
peace in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, Turkey is the diplo- 
mat of the Middle East and is on good 
terms with both Israel and with Syria. 
Turkey has the confidence of both. 
Turkey is the only non-Arab Muslim 
country that I know of in the Middle 
East, that is a friend of Israel, or that 
has recognized Israel. 

So, let us not slap Turkey around. 
We may need Turkey in the days to 
come. And Israel may need Turkey in 
the days to come. 

God forbid that Turkey would ever 
become a second Iran. God help 
Greece, God help Israel, if Turkey—lo- 
cated on that strategic position, 
astride the Bosporus and the Darda- 
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nelles, the land bridge between Asia 
and Europe—God help both of those 
countries if Turkey should ever 
become a second Iran. 

Let us not forget, as I said before, 
that there are extreme fundamental- 
ists in Turkey who would like to turn 
Turkey away from its pro-Western ori- 
entation and see it become another 


How much time do I have left, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BINGAMAN). The Senator has 10% min- 
utes left. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, for 
years I and other Senators have come 
to this floor to call attention to the act 
of genocide committed against the Ar- 
menian people. Our purpose in doing 
so has been to ensure not only the 
record is clear about what happened 
to the Armenians but to assure that 
such atrocities are never allowed to 
happen again. 

Here we are now, one more time, on 
the Senate floor to retell the story of 
one of the most tragic episodes in the 
history of the Armenian people or any 
people. It is clearly a tragedy that has 
scarred every Armenian family that is 
alive today. 

We do this to remember the suffer- 
ing of the Armenian people in order to 
ensure the accuracy of the historical 
record and to challenge those who 
would like to believe that this act of 
genocide never occurred. 

While we consider this somber issue, 
I want to particularly commend the 
minority leader for his outstanding 
leadership in moving ahead with this 
resolution, despite strong pressure 
from a number of directions to drop 
its consideration or water down its per- 
tinent language. So I am pleased to 
join him in signing the cloture motion. 
Let us go ahead and vote; I think this 
is crucial. 

Despite overwhelming evidence of 
the death of between 1 and 2 million 
Armenians the world has still not ac- 
knowledged the suffering inflicted on 
Armenians by the Turkish Ottoman 
Empire 75 years ago. With the passage 
of this resolution, humanity will be 
more keenly aware of the devastation 
inflicted on the Armenian people. 

In the waning days of the Ottoman 
Empire, Turkish rulers began to view 
the growing Armenian nationalist 
spirit as a threat to the control of 
their huge domain. Literally, hundreds 
of thousands of Armenian men, 
women, and children were slaughtered 
or starved to death in vicious attempts 
to quell the Armenian drive for self- 
determination. 

The scope of the inhumanity re- 
vealed itself on the night of April 14, 
1915, when Turkish police rounded up 
all of the Armenian intellectuals from 
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their homes in Constantinople, effec- 
tively silencing the voice of a genera- 
tion. Not long after, in a no less repre- 
hensible fashion, Armenians serving in 
the Ottoman Army were disbanded 
and disarmed, removing any possible 
protection for the Armenian minority. 
Powerless and overwhelmed by the 
cruelty of their Ottoman captors, Ar- 
menians were deported from cities and 
towns throughout Turkey and Asia 
Minor. A majority of the deportees 
perished when forced on long death 
marches to the deserts of what is now 
Syria and Iraq. 

The end of World War I brought a 
short period of relief for the surviving 
Armenians. In 1918, the ill-equipped 
Armenian Army, comprised of refu- 
gees and volunteers from abroad, arose 
and defeated invading Turkish forces. 
On May 28 of that year, having 
thwarted the designs of their invaders, 
Armenians triumphantly established 
an independent and sovereign state. 
Although Turkey and the Soviet 
Union pledged to respect the inde- 
pendence of the newly formed state, 
1918 concluded with the tragically suc- 
cessful invasion of armies from both 
Turkey and the Bolshevik Soviet 
Union. Eastern Armenia subsequently 
was renamed the Armenian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, while Armenians 
under Turkish rule continued to face 
butchery at the hands of their former 
oppressors. 

These deliberately perpetrated 
atrocities, which virtually eliminated 
the entire Armenian community of 
the Ottoman Empire, should forever 
be recalled as one of the most horrific 
acts of genocide ever perpetrated 
against an ethnic community any- 
where. 

Unfortunately many continue to 
deny the indisputable testimony pro- 
vided by numerous observers and sur- 
vivors. At the same time, I agree with 
the point that those on the other side 
have made. That is, while we stress 
the importance of establishing the fac- 
tual accuracy of the genocide of the 
Armenian people, it is important to 
point out that this resolution is not di- 
rected against the present Turkish 
Government and it is not intended to 
harm the deep ties between the United 
States and Turkey. 

The genocide of the Armenian 
people occurred long before the cur- 
rent Republic of Turkey was even cre- 
ated. 

But there is nothing that so clearly 
threatens our future than the refusal 
to recognize the mistakes of the past. 
Not to acknowledge the full extent of 
the suffering of the Armenian people 
is an offense, not only to the victims 
of that genocide, but also to those who 
survived in the generations of Armeni- 
ans that followed. A half-hearted posi- 
tion of the United States Government. 
to the recognition of the Armenian 
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genocide raises a question as to wheth- 
er we are committed to the spirit of 
the recently ratified United Nations 
treaty against genocide. 

I think we must align ourselves 
firmly on the side of truth and human 
rights and recognize clearly and force- 
fully and without ambiguity the suf- 
fering of the Armenian people. 

I want to note as well that the Arme- 
nian research and publishing center, 
the only one that we have affiliated 
with an American University, is locat- 
ed in my home State in Dearborn, MI. 
This is a very important center that 
has helped America and the world 
learn of the historic relationship be- 
tween the Armenian and American 
peoples and will continue to help bal- 
ance, with objective scholarship, the 
efforts of those who seek to alter his- 
tory by denying the significance of the 
Armenian genocide. 

The large Armenian-American com- 
munity in Michigan—some 60,000 
people—has made and continues to 
make a powerful and positive state- 
ment about the vitality of the Armeni- 
an people and the validity of their 
cause. Moreover, as a unified group 
around the world, Armenians have 
represented a powerful symbol against 
persecution and oppression. Their con- 
sistent pursuit of the truth has result- 
ed in the resolution before the Senate 
today which would recognize and re- 
member the genocide of 1915-23. 

Others today who spoke before me 
recalled the words of others; Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau, even that of Adolf 
Hitler. When it was suggested to 
Hitler that world public opinion would 
be hostile if he proceeded with his so- 
called final solution to the Jewish 
problem he responded, “Who, after 
all, speaks of the annihilation of the 
Armenians?" 

The world has proven Hitler wrong 
and we have remembered the crimes 
against the Jewish people. And it is 
imperative that we do no less for Ar- 
menians. Because ignorance of history 
is an invitation to repeat it. And I 
daresay the genocides that we have 
seen in the years past may be, in part, 
due to the fact that there was too 
little attention paid at the time, or 
since, to the Armenian genocide. 

So it is through the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 212 that the 
Senate can assist Armenians in the 
United States and abroad in enlighten- 
ing the world to this tragic act of 
genocide and in so doing assure that 
history does not repeat itself. 

I think to those who suffered direct- 
ly at that time and to those who are 
part of the bloodline that flows from 
that time forward to today, that we 
have an obligation to see that these 
facts are put out into the clear light of 
day. Some may not like it. It may chal- 
lenge some centers of power here or 
there. 
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I think it’s very important that we 
get the historical record out here, that 
it be in the clear light of day, that we 
put this issue to a vote and put the 
Senate on record. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to my dis- 
tinguished colleagues debate Senate 
Joint Resolution 212 over the past few 
days. And I have been struck by the 
argument that some of them have 
made regarding the central question of 
whether the atrocities perpetrated 
against Armenians in the Ottoman 
Empire during the early 20th century 
should or should not be termed geno- 
cide. They contend that judgments 
about historical events such as these 
should be left to historians, not politi- 
cians. 

But those who embrace this view 
seem to have overlooked one very im- 
portant fact: The proponents of 
Senate Joint Resolution 212 are not 
attempting to decide history, rather 
they are trying to reaffirm it. For this 
is not the first time this body has de- 
liberated on the question of Armenian 
genocide. 

Nearly 70 years ago, during the 
period in which the atrocities were 
taking place, the Senate adopted a res- 
olution on this same question. Senate 
Resolution 359 was agreed to on May 
13, 1920 and read in part: 

Whereas the testimony adduced at the 
hearings conducted by the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
have clearly established the truth of the re- 
ported massacres and other atrocities from 
which the Armenian people have suffered. 

After hearings in the relevant com- 
mittee and debate on the Senate floor, 
our predecessors, who sat in this body 
at the time the tragic events were oc- 
curring in Armenia, expressed their 
judgment by agreement to Senate Res- 
olution 359. Just as today, the Senate 
expresses its views about the massa- 
cres in Tiananmen Square or human 
rights abuses in Nicaragua, Senators 
in 1920 rendered their verdict about 
the situation in Armenia. The resolu- 
tion we are debating now merely reaf- 
firms their views. 

Why is such a reaffirmation neces- 
sary 70 years after the fact? Unfortu- 
nately, in 1982 the Department of 
State issued a statement that de 
scribed the record of the massacres as 
“ambiguous” and declared that the 
Department of State does not endorse 
allegations that the Turkish Govern- 
ment committed as genocide against 
the Armenian people." Understand- 
ably, the Armenian-Americans felt it 
was important to counter this attempt 
to rewrite history. They have been 
fighting since 1982 to get Congress to 
repudiate the State Department's as- 
sertion of ambiguity. 

If we are to heal the wounds inflict- 
ed against the Armenian people and 
prevent a recurrence of such a tragic 
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crime against humanity, we must rec- 
ognize the genocide, as Senate Joint 
Resolution 212 does. Then we must 
put this issue behind us once and for 
all. But to deny that these atrocities 
ever took place is an insult to human 
dignity, and assault on history and a 
gross injustice to the Armenian 
people. 

Innumerable documents and eyewit- 
ness accounts that corroborate the oc- 
currence of genocide against the Ar- 
menians—in addition to the 1920 
Senate resolution—have been cited by 
proponents of Senate Joint Resolution 
212. American, French, British, 
German, and Austrian archives are 
full of documents that demonstrate a 
campaign of race extermination that 
was in progress against the Armenians 
during the period from 1915 to 1923. 
Over the last few days, my colleagues 
have cited reports from our then-Am- 
bassador to Constantinople, Henry 
Morganthau, as well as countless press 
reports, which support this view. 

Also, I think it is important to stress 
that Senate Joint Resolution 212 is 
not insensitive to the feelings of the 
Turkish people. They are our valued 
friends and allies. Proponents of this 
resolution have been careful to point 
out that it is not aimed at the Govern- 
ment or people of modern day Turkey. 
Rather, in an effort to ensure that 
such a tragedy never occurs again, the 
measure is intended to serve as a re- 
minder of the crimes perpetrated 
against the Armenians by the leaders 
of the Ottoman Empire nearly 75 
years ago. 

Therefore, it is particularly regretta- 
ble that the Turkish Government has 
chosen to make an issue of this resolu- 
tion and wage an unprecedented lob- 
bying campaign against it in Congress. 
Ankara has threatened to retaliate by 
shutting down United States military 
facilities in Turkey. We cannot cave 
into pressure and rewrite history by 
denying the occurrence of the geno- 
cide—even to placate an important 
ally. 

And to those who fret that this 
measure will undermine the NATO al- 
liance, I would just ask: What should 
NATO stand for, if not the cherished 
values of truth, justice, and basic 
human rights that this resolution aims 
to reaffirm? 

I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of this resolution and go on record to 
condemn the terrible atrocities perpe- 
trated against the Armenian people at 
the beginning of this century. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, the issue 
before the Senate deals with one of 
the darkest subjects in modern histo- 
ry. The ability of men and govern- 
ments to perpetrate the most horrific 
atrocities on each other on behalf of 
political causes has, more than any- 
thing else, blackened the record of civ- 
ilization in the 20th century. 
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The tragic events at the end of the 
Ottoman Empire that resulted in the 
devastation of the Armenian people 
are events that should not be forgot- 
ten. I think it is a mistake to attempt 
comparisons between different disas- 
ters that have befallen different peo- 
ples during this century. Rather we 
should make sure that attention is 
given to cases which, in their scale and 
their characteristics, are representa- 
tive of avoidable horrors that should 
never be repeated. 

The destruction of the Armenian 
community of eastern Anatolia is such 
a case. While the immediate causes of 
the massacres, and questions of culpa- 
bility, remain matters of intense dis- 
pute, the scale of the tragedy is clear. 
Whether the total deaths in the Arme- 
nian community were the 1.5 million 
often cited or the 700,000 estimated by 
some scholars, about half of the Arme- 
nian population died. Many of the sur- 
vivors were scattered to the diaspora— 
Soviet Armenia, the Middle East, 
Europe, and the United States. 

I believe that this awful chapter in 
human history deserves a day of com- 
memoration. For this reason I have co- 
sponsored Senate Joint Resolution 212 
and support its adoption by the 
Senate. 

In my view this resolution need not, 
and should not, affect our historically 
strong relations with the Republic of 
Turkey, a solid NATO ally. Nor should 
a day of remembrance of a human 
tragedy of relevance to all be offensive 
to citizens of Turkey or Turkish-Amer- 
icans. The events commemorated in 
this resolution occurred in the period 
1915-23, before the establishment of 
the Turkish Republic. Today’s 
Turkey—Government or people—bear 
no responsibility for what happened so 
many years ago. 

We all bear a responsibility to see 
that such events are never repeated, 
To me this is the importance of com- 
memorations such as Senate Joint 
Resolution 212. They serve as remind- 
ers of the potential evil in all of us, 
however well-intentioned, and in our 
systems of government, however 
democratic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader is advised he has 6 
minutes and 41 seconds. 

Mr. DOLE. I wonder if the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
would mind if we each had 14 addi- 
tional minutes? We may not use it all. 

I ask unanimous consent that each 
side may have 15 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
and 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
vote will be postponed accordingly. 
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The Senator from Maryland is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
rise in very strong support of the reso- 
lution that is before us. We actually 
are considering a motion to proceed to 
consider the resolution. I hope the 
Senator will support that so we may 
actually consider the substance of the 
resolution. 

I commend the distinguished minori- 
ty leader for his efforts over the last 
few days to keep the historical record 
correct with respect to this issue. 

Mr. President, 75 years ago this 
coming April began one of the great 
martyrdoms of modern history, a sys- 
tematic and methodical campaign, be- 
ginning in 1915, to exterminate an in- 
nocent people, the Armenians living 
within the borders of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

There is a long historical record on 
this issue. And although there are 
some revisionist efforts now to, in 
effect, rewrite the history as though 
this tragic massacre never occurred, 
what happened is clear from eyewit- 
ness accounts, from contemporaneous 
newspaper accounts at the time, from 
reports of diplomats on the scene, not 
only American diplomats, not only 
Ambassador Morgenthau who later, of 
course, became a very distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury and who 
wrote at the time when it began in 
1915: 

I am confident that the whole history of 
the human race contains no such horrible 
episode as this. The great massacres of per- 
secutions of the past seem almost insignifi- 
cant when compared to the sufferings of the 
Armenian race in 1915. 

Winston Churchill wrote in 1929: 

In 1915, the Turkish Government began 
and carried out the infamous general massa- 
cre and deportation of Armenians in Asia 
Minor, and the clearance of the race from 
Asia Minor was about as complete of such 
an act on a scale so great as could be. 

Mr. President, this question was al- 
luded to earlier: Why have this re- 
membrance? Why remember the past? 
I submit that the purpose of remem- 
brance, of refusing to forget, is to 
make certain we are not doomed to 
repeat the past. Those who do not 
learn from history are doomed to 
repeat it. 

In a moving ceremony right in this 
building, in the rotunda of the Capitol 
in April 1981, Elie Wiesel, speaking at 
a Holocaust memorial service—the 
days of remembrance—expressed elo- 
quently, I think, for all of us the im- 
portance of recognizing the Armenian 
genocide when he said: 

Before the planning of the final solution, 
Hitler asked. Who remembers the Armeni- 
ans?“ He was right. No one remembered 
them, as no one remembered the Jews. Re- 
jected by everyone, they felt expelled from 
history. 

That is why, as part of coming to 
terms with ourselves, we seek to ac- 
knowledge what has occurred in the 
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past. Coming to terms with the past 
was part of building for the future. We 
have done that in our own country. 
We have tried to come to terms with 
slavery. In recent years, we sought to 
come to terms with the treatment of 
Japanese-Americans at the outset of 
World War II. We have tried to come 
to terms with the treatment of Native 
Americans. Would West Germans be 
better off today if they had not come 
to terms with the Holocaust? There 
have been other occasions on which 
the Senate has affirmed the proposi- 
tion with respect to the tragic massa- 
cre which took place with respect to 
the Armenians beginning in 1915. 

Mr. President, the issue that will be 
before us very shortly is whether the 
Senate should even proceed to consid- 
er this resolution of remembrance. I 
urge the Senate to vote to take up the 
resolution in order to undertake the 
sober reflection with respect to this 
historical occurrence, historical trage- 
dy with which the world has labored 
for now almost 75 years. I thank the 
minority leader for yielding me time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 75 
years ago, one of the worst atrocities 
in the history of humanity began. 
Over the next 8 years, more than a 
milion innocent Armenian men, 
women, and children lost their lives in 
a series of massacres stemming from a 
cruel and inhuman policy of the gov- 
ernment of the Ottoman Empire. The 
resolution before us would set aside 
April 24, 1990, as a day of remem- 
brance for those Armenians who died. 

The historical facts upon which this 
resolution is based are agreed upon by 
virtually all historians who have stud- 
ied this time period. These facts are 
that between 1915 and 1923, officials 
in the government of the Ottoman 
Empire implemented a policy under 
which individuals of Armenian ances- 
try were deported from their homes 
and villages and subjected to a forced 
march to Syria. 4 

This policy resulted in the deaths, 
through massacres, disease, and star- 
vation, of a large segment of the Ar- 
menian population. 

The resolution does not disparage 
the modern Government of Turkey, 
which is a good friend and strong ally 
of the United States, and which had 
nothing to do with the tragic events 
that will be commemorated by the res- 
olution. 

What this resolution does do is to 
honor the courageous and proud Ar- 
menian people and recognize their suf- 
fering. In doing so, we here today will 
be committing ourselves to every pos- 
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sible effort to prevent the repetition 
of such atrocities again in any nation 
at any time. 

All of us were appalled in recent 
months to learn of the new rounds of 
violence directed against the long-suf- 
fering Armenian people who live in 
the Soviet Union. The latest brutality 
is fresh evidence of the need for this 
resolution. We in America must do all 
we can to prevent further bloodshed 
and to halt this festering ethnic and 
religious strife. The resolution before 
us can help to make clear our firm 
conviction that such violence must 
end. 

America is at its best when it stands 
for human rights and human spirit, 
not only for our citizens but for citi- 
zens of all nations throughout the 
world, 

By adopting the Armenian genocide 
resolution now, by honoring the vic- 
tims of these massacres, America 
stands on the side of truth and justice 
for all peoples of all races and nation- 
alities. 

I urge the Senate to invoke cloture 
and to pass this long overdue resolu- 
tion. I yield the remaining time back 
to the minority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield to 
the able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Exon] 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Chair, and I 
thank my friend and colleague from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. President, I want to compliment 
both Senator Byrp and Senator DOLE 
for the tremendously interesting 
debate that we have had on this 
matter. I think this filibuster has been 
a very gentlemanly one; one of the 
most gentle filibusters I have seen in 
the U.S. Senate since I have been 
here. There have been many impas- 
sioned speeches pro and con on this 
issue. 

I just want to say, again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the excellent pres- 
entations that have been made by Sen- 
ator Dore, and the presentations that 
have been made just a moment ago by 
the Senator from Massachusetts and 
also my other friend and colleagues 
from the State of Maryland. I have 
heard other statements pro and con on 
this issue. 

As one Senator, I am very much dis- 
turbed about what happened 75 years 
ago. I had heard of it previously, but I 
had never been brought up to date on 
it fully, as I have with the debate that 
has taken place on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate. So I think that we cer- 
tainly are all better informed on this 
tragedy than we were previously. 

Time and time again, though, I have 
heard those who are supporting the 
resolution and pleading for the 60 
votes that would allow the Senate to 
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go ahead and vote on this saying time 
and time again that this will do no 
harm to the present Government of 
Turkey. Mr. President, I think that 
that probably might be the case in 
their minds. I am not accusing any of 
those Senators of not being up front. I 
think, though, that if they would look 
back, if they would step back for a 
moment and listen to the objections 
that have been clearly enunciated by 
the present Government of Turkey, 
members of NATO, the important 
military allies of the United States of 
America situated in a particular part 
of the world that many people think 
will be the next hot spot, if you will, 
and the potential for more than one 
country conflicts, I simply say, cou- 
pled with that, and the fact that the 
Commander in Chief, the President of 
the United States, has not endorsed 
the proposed action by the USS. 
Senate to endorse this resolution, I 
think it would be good if and when we 
vote on this matter and if the U.S. 
Senate eventually, after breaking the 
gentlemanly filibuster, does approve 
the resolution, it is going to salve a lot 
of consciences about whether or not 
we are doing the right thing. 

From that standpoint, I would agree 
with this resolution, and under normal 
circumstances I would be one support- 
ing the resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. But the facts do not 
sustain the positions they are taking, 
no matter how well intended. I would 
certainly think that we should go 
along with the wishes of the President 
of the United States, the Commander 
in Chief. I think it is not in the short- 
or long-term interests of the United 
States to take up or even pass this res- 
olution at this particular juncture, as I 
outlined in more detail when I spoke 
on this matter last. 

Mr. President, I hope a sufficient 
number of votes will be there when we 
vote within the hour to not take up 
this resolution, above all else, for what 
I think it might adversely do to the 
national security interests of the 
United States today regardless of 
whatever happened 75 years ago. 

I yield the floor. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, when I 
made the request for additional time, I 
confess I failed to clear it with majori- 
ty leader. I do not intend to use all my 
time because I know some Members 
have made plans to vote at about 4:30. 
So I will use just a few moments. We 
have additional Senators who are pre- 
pared to speak—Senator PRESSLER, 
who is a strong supporter of the reso- 
lution, and Senator WiLsoN of Califor- 
nia—but they have indicated they 
would forgo speaking at this time. 

WE DESERVE A VOTE 

Mr. President, in a few moments, we 

will have a second cloture vote. For 
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the public, outside the Beltway, clo- 
ture votes can be hard to understand, 

So let us be clear about the meaning 
of this vote. 

A vote to invoke cloture is a vote to 
face up to the issue of the Armenian 
Genocide. It is a vote which says: the 
Senate cares about the slaughter of 
1.5 million people more than it fears 
the threats of the Turkish Govern- 
ment; more than it buys the blandish- 
ments of its high-priced lobbyists. 

A vote against cloture is a vote to 
keep ducking the issue, as many have 
tried to do for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. It is a vote which says: The 
Senate is willing to bury history along 
with those 1.5 million victims; and to 
turn a deaf ear to the anguished cry of 
their survivors—their children and 
their grandchildren—a cry not for re- 
venge, but only for some simple act of 
remembrance. 

A vote against cloture is a vote 
which says: The only genocides we can 
talk about are those which do not em- 
barrass an ally, do not threaten an 
American company’s profit margin, do 
not require us to spend a few hours 
studying the facts. 

Mr, President, our opponents charge 
we are trying to decide history. 

I think they are trying to avoid it. 

Yesterday, I sent a personal letter to 
each of my Republican colleagues. 
The letter did not ask for a knee-jerk, 
support-the-leader vote to invoke clo- 
ture. It asked, instead, for this: To 
look seriously at the record of last 
week's debate, and to make a fair 
call—who make a better case about 
the events of 1915-23, the supporters 
or the opponents of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 212? } 

I wrote in that letter, and I repeat 
now: “In all honesty, I believe that 
none of the significant historical facts 
and interpretations we presented were 
even addressed, much less refuted, by 
opponents of Senate Joint Resolution 
214^ 

Mr. President, this is indeed a vote 
about history. And I am convinced— 
even more than when this debate com- 
menced—that history, the facts of his- 
tory, are on our side. 

Mr. President, I made a second point 
in that letter—that I have tried to find 
a way to keep faith with the victims 
and survivors of the Armenian geno- 
cide, without damaging United States- 
Turkish relations. 

No one can fault the administra- 
tion's vigor in protecting United 
States-Turkish relations. But—work- 
ing with Governor Sununu, General 
Scowcroft and others—I have worked 
out a compromise that the White 
House can accept, and the leadership 
of the Armenian-American Communi- 
ty can enthusiastically endorse. 

That compromise involves changing 
the joint resolution to a concurrent 
resolution, and amending its text. Last 
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Thursday, I sought unanimous con- 
sent to make that change, prior to our 
first cloture vote. The distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia objected, 
as is his right. 

I may seek unanimous consent to 
make the change again today, in order 
to reinforce the point that a compro- 
mise is available. 

I must admit to a bit of surprise that 
one of the reasons he advanced for 
that objection was a concern that we 
not cut out the President on this 
matter involving our foreign policy— 
by acting on a concurrent resolution, 
which would not require his signature. 

As I have said, the White House is 
already deeply involved in this issue, 
and has been actively engaged with me 
on negotiations about it. It has not 
been cut-out at all. The President indi- 
cated to me in a letter that he is per- 
fectly comfortable with a concurrent 
resolution. 

In any event, the key point I want to 
make is this: I am willing to compro- 
mise. The President is willing to com- 
promise. The Armenian-American 
community is willing to compromise. 

Indeed, we have made an agreement. 

I am disappointed to have to do so, 
but I fee compelled to say it clearly on 
the record—it is the stance of the op- 
ponents of Senate Joint Resolution 
212 that is preventing that agreement 
from being achieved. 

It is the stance of the opponents of 
Senate Joint Resolution 212 that is 
perpetuating this minicrisis in United 
States-Turkish relations. 

Mr. President, let me make one last 
point—not as a threat, but as a state- 
ment of fact. 

Some who will vote against cloture 
may hope they can avoid a tough, up- 
down vote on Senate Joint Resolution 
212. 

I am sorry to rain on anyone’s 
parade, but the fact is this issue is not 
going to go away on a failed cloture 
vote. 

If we do not get cloture, and then an 
up-down vote on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 212—a vote we deserve—then we 
will get a vote on this issue on some 
other vehicle, at some other time, 
through some other parliamentary 
option. 

This issue is not going to go away— 
unless, and until, we face up to it, 
fairly and squarely. 

If we do—if we get an up-down vote 
and fail—I will concede that additional 
efforts in the Senate this year would 
not be fruitful. The only exception 
would be if the House on its initiative 
passed and sent us legislation. 

Mr. President, we have a procedure 
for commemoratives. It is a pretty rig- 
orous procedure, as things go around 
here. 

We met every single requirement to 
have our resolution considered. We ob- 
tained the requisite number of cospon- 
sors. We received a favorable judicary 
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Committee vote. We agreed to delay 
floor consideration, to explore every 
avenue for compromise, and to give ev- 
eryone a chance to be heard. 

We played by the rules. 

And now we deserve a vote, not a 
muddied-up procedural vote but a 
clean, up-down vote on the merits of 
our resolution. 

Maybe we would win such a vote, 
and maybe we would lose. 

But we deserve the vote. 

We—the author of the resolution; 
my cosponsors; my supporters—de- 
serve the vote. 

More importantly, the survivors of 
the genocide, their children and their 
grandchildren deserve the vote. 

And most important of all, the vic- 
tims, the 1.5 million men, women and 
children slaughtered, starved, mutilat- 
ed and maimed; 1.5 million human 
beings killed—murdered—because they 
were guilty of this crime: that they 
were Armenian. 

Mr. President, they deserve a vote. 

I ask every Senator: do they not de- 
serve at least a vote? 

Mr. President, we talk about cloture 
like everyone knows what it is. Some 
people say, "I never had it. Can you 
get rid of it in 10 days?" They do not 
know what it is. We have to get clo- 
ture so we can proceed to the resolu- 
tion. I have to have 60 votes to get 
there. That is tough in this body. 

But normally on a motion to pro- 
ceed, you can go through the morning 
hour and avoid cloture on a motion to 
proceed. I have always felt there 
should not be unlimited debate on the 
motion to proceed. I have always felt 2 
hours would be enough, and you ought 
to have an up-or-down vote. We might 
lose on an up-or-down vote. I still have 
& vote on the motion to proceed. If 
that is adopted, then you go to the 
merits. Then you give those of us who 
support the resolution a chance, if 
necessary, to compromise, to amend it, 
to accommodate some who have 
maybe justifiable concerns. But in this 
case it is whether we are going to face 
up to this Armenian genocide. 

I think the Senate cares about the 
slaughter of 1% million people more 
than it fears the threats of the Turk- 
ish Government. And I think a vote 
against cloture is a vote just to keep 
ducking the issue, thinking maybe it 
will never come up again, and bury 
history along with those 1% million 
Armenians. "Do not worry; they are 
already gone anyway. It has been 75 
years. What are you doing?" As some 
just suggested, it has been a long time. 
They were allies of ours in Korea, and 
they were brave soldiers, the Turks, no 
doubt about it. I admire them. They 
are not the same people who commit- 
ted the atrocities between 1915 and 
1923. 

We are going to turn a deaf ear to 
the anguished cries of the survivors, 
their children and their grandchil- 
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dren, and this is a cry not for revenge 
but for only a simple act of remem- 
brance. 

We are saying that we cannot talk 
about this gencoide; it might embar- 
rass somebody. We can only talk geno- 
cides from here on that do not embar- 
rass anybody. “You find me some- 
where where they have killed a million 
people or 500,000 or 100,000 and if 
they do not embarrass anybody and do 
not threaten any American company's 
profit margin and do not require a few 
hours studying the facts, then we will 
bring it up and pass it." 

They say we are trying to decide his- 
tory. History was written 75 years ago. 

Yesterday I sent a personal letter to 
each of my Republican colleagues. 
The letter did not ask for a knee-jerk, 
support-the-leader vote to invoke clo- 
ture. Instead, I sent along this book 
titled The Armenian Genocide.” That 
may be misleading to some but, as I 
have said before, if anybody reads this 
book and then votes not to proceed, I 
do not understand what we are doing 
around here. This is a compilation not 
of all the stories but of hundreds of 
news stories from papers all around 
America, all around the world, talking 
about deaths of Armenians, slaughter 
of Armenians, thousands and thou- 
sands and thousands. I did not put this 
together. It was put together between 
1915 and 1923. 

It seems to me that we ought to ad- 
dress the facts. I think history is on 
our side. I have tried to find a way to 
keep faith with the victims and survi- 
vors without damaging United States- 
Turkish relations. 

No one can fault anybody for trying 
to protect those relations, including 
the administration. But I have been 
working with Governor Sununu, Gen- 
eral Scowcroft, and others. We have 
worked out a compromise the White 
House can accept. That compromise 
involves changing the joint resolution 
to a concurrent resolution and amend- 
ing the text. 

Last Thursday I sought unanimous 
consent, which you have to have 
around here to make changes, and the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, who was within his rights, ob- 
jected. I am going to make the same 
request in 30 seconds or so and he will 
probably object again. 

But the point I am trying to make 
for those who have not decided, I am 
just trying to reinforce the point that 
we are willing to try to compromise. 
You cannot compromise history; you 
cannot compromise the facts. Some 
say, "Oh, you do not want to cut out 
the President." 

Well the President has been in- 
volved through his staff. The White 
House is up to its knees in this negoti- 
ation. The President has indicated to 
me in a letter, portions of which I will 
include in the Recorp, that he is per- 
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fectly comfortable with a concurrent 
resolution. 

So I wish we could work it out. I 
hope we will have more votes today 
than we had on Thursday. We have 
met every test for voting on com- 
memoratives. We had the requisite 
number of signatures. We had 60 Sen- 
ators. We met every single require- 
ment—we had 20 on each side. We re- 
ceived a favorable Judiciary Commit- 
tee vote. It is hard to get a controver- 
sial commemorative resolution. We 
have played by the rules. And now we 
believe that we deserve a vote. 

Mr. President, again I indicate to my 
colleagues, if not on the other side, on 
this side of the aisle, we are willing to 
compromise. In the spirit of compro- 
mise, I would like to propose—and I 
will ask unanimous consent later—that 
Senate Joint Resolution 212 be con- 
verted into a concurrent resolution 
with the wording which I send to the 
desk and ask to be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the reading of the 
amended resolution? 

Without objection, 
read. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House assem- 
bled, that April 24, 1990, is designated as 
“Armenian Martyrs Day," commemorating 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the system- 
atic destruction of the Armenian people in 
the period from 1915 to 1923. Congress calls 
on the people of the United States to join 
the millions of Armenians and other people 
around the world to commemorate every 
April 24th as the anniversary of the Arme- 
nian genocide, a day of remembrance of the 
1,500,000 Armenian people who were the 
victims of the Government of the Ottoman 
Empire of that period. These events oc- 
curred prior to the establishment of the Re- 
public of Turkey, which was in no way in- 
volved in any of the activities of that period. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I think 
that wording should meet the objec- 
tions of the opponents of the joint res- 
olution. This form will not have the 
force of law. It would only be an ex- 
pression on the part of the Congress 
as to its feelings about the events in 
1915-1923. It would make clear that 
the present Republic of Turkey was in 
no way being held responsible for 
those events. 

So, Mr. President, I quote the third 
paragraph of the President’s letter 
dated February 22. 

The Administration could support a bal- 
anced, commemorative concurrent resolu- 
tion. I have reviewed a draft of a concurrent 
resolution that properly reflects views I ex- 
pressed in 1988 as Vice President. I com- 
mend that to you as a concurrent resolu- 
tion, in lieu of the present joint resolution. 

So the President is on record. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 212, be con- 
verted into a concurrent resolution in 
the form in which I have submitted. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr President, I object. 


the clerk will 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I do not thank the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, but I am not 
surprised. I indicated earlier I would 
do this. 

Mr. President, I again want to advise 
the Senator from West Virginia that 
under the consent agreement I had 
two cloture votes. The only way I can 
protect myself on the third cloture 
vote I am advised by the Parliamentar- 
ian, is to send a cloture motion to the 
desk prior to the vote. I am not certain 
whether there will be a third cloture 
vote. 

Again I have not discussed this with 
the Senator from West Virginia. I do 
not want to surprise anybody. But I do 
intend to send that cloture motion to 
the desk. I have notified the majority 
leader. I have never been one to try to 
surprise anyone around here. But we 
have had in many cases as many as 
eight cloture votes, six, seven, five, 
four. Depending on what the vote is 
today, that may indicate we are not 
going to be able to proceed. If we have 
an increase, we may want to proceed 
to a third vote. We cannot tell that 
until after the vote. 

Under the consent agreement if I 
wait until after the vote, I am finished 
for all practical purposes. It would be 
wiped out by adjournment. The major- 
ity leader could properly go to the Na- 
tional Service Act, the Clean Air Act, 
which might take 2, 3 weeks. So Mr. 
President, I send—— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I, of 
course, hope that the distinguished 
Senator wil not proceed with a third 
cloture motion. But may I say, as far 
as I am concerned, if he wishes to wait 
until after the vote occurs and then 
send his cloture motion to the desk, 
that will give him the opportunity to 
have a little more time and make a de- 
termination, as he says, based on the 
vote. I do not know what the outcome 
of the vote will be. But I would not 
object if he asks unanimous consent so 
that he will not be forced to send his 
motion up now, in order to retain his 
option for later. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia for his usual courtesy. I think 
he understands I am well-intentioned. 
So I would make the request, but not- 
withstanding the unanimous-consent 
agreement previously entered into, 
that I may be permitted the option of 
filing a cloture motion on Senate Joint 
Resolution 212 following the vote 
today on the motion to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I reserve 
my time but I have indicated to others 
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I will use my time. I think we are pre- 
pared to vote. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, how 
much time does each side have re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia has 20% 
minutes; the minority leader has 1 
minute and 34 seconds. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am not 
going to yield back my time; not yet. 

Mr. President, my good friend, the 
distinguished Republican leader, has 
held up his book on a number of occa- 
sions, and he has said today that, if 
one reads the book and then does not 
vote for cloture or does not vote to 
proceed to consider the resolution, he 
does "not know what we are doing 
around here." 

Mr. President, may I say that I do 
not know what is in the book. But re- 
gardless of what is in the book, that 
misses the point. We have heard so- 
called documentations and statements 
that have been made by various indi- 
viduals and by Ambassadors and what 
not to prove this side of the case or 
that side of the case. I have presented 
some of those statements on the part 
of Admiral Bristol, who was Ambassa- 
dor and U.S. Commissioner in Turkey 
for 59 months out of the 108 months 
that are covered in the timespan con- 
cerning which this resolution speaks. 
But we still have not proved anything 
by all of these statements, quotations, 
and whatnot. 

I heard a Senator say, "when hun- 
dreds of thousands of Armenians are 
killed, that is a genocide." That is not 
the definition of genocide. There were 
also hundreds of thousands of Mus- 
lims killed in that civil war in Anatolia 
following the First World War. There 
were hundreds of thousands killed on 
both sides of the civil war. But that 
does not necessarily mean that it was 
genocide. 

I do not doubt that atrocities were 
committed on both sides. 

I decry atrocities that may have oc- 
curred there. or may have occurred 
anywhere else in the world. But we are 
being asked here to go back 75 years 
and put the label of “genocide” on the 
Ottoman Empire. What is to keep us 
from going back 175 years or 200 or 
300 years or 400 years and, by a vote 
here, charge that some other nation or 
race committed genocide against an- 
other nation or race or group at that 
long-ago time in history? How far back 
do we draw the line? 

I have heard it said that we must 
stand up for human rights. This 
Senate has gone on record many times 
in standing for human rights. It would 
do so again if there were atrocities 
being committed today in Turkey 
against Armenians, against Muslims, 
against Christians, against whatever. 
But going on record for human rights 
now with respect to something that 
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happened, may have happened—we do 
not know what happened—75 years 
ago, is quite another matter. 

If it is currently going on, the 
Senate may speak. But even if it were 
currently going on, the Senate has no 
authority to determine whether it is 
genocide or not genocide. Why? Be- 
cause the Senate has already decided 
that question. The International Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide was 
ratified by our Government in 1988. 

In 1986, this Senate, under the Con- 
stitution which gives it the responsibil- 
ity of approving or disapproving trea- 
ties, put its stamp of approval on the 
International Genocide Convention. 
Turkey acceded  to—ratified—the 
Genocide Convention in 1950, not in 
1986, but in 1950. The U.S. Govern- 
ment actually ratified the convention 
in 1988—2 years after the Senate gave 
its approval. Thirty-six years before 
this Senate, which is so desirous of 
standing up for human rights, before 
this Senate gave its approval and 
before this Government ratified the 
convention, Turkey ratified in 1950. 

Why would it have ratified the 
Genocide Convention, if Turkey had 
felt that it was guilty of genocide or if 
Turkey had felt that its forebears 
were guilty of genocide? Turkey will- 
ingly and voluntarily acceded to the 
Genocide Convention in 1950, 36 years 
before this Senate approved it, and 38 
years before our Government ratified 
that convention. That should speak as 
to where Turkey stands on genocide. 

But Turkey, I think, has a right to 
object to being labeled as a criminal by 
implication, and that is what this reso- 
lution would do. Not only would this 
resolution by implication do that, but 
anyone reading the legislative history 
on this matter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp will find that Senator after 
Senator after Senator has stood on 
this floor and individually branded the 
Ottoman Empire as having committed 
the crime of genocide. So there is leg- 
islative history to show where certain 
Senators in this body stand on the 
question. To them, it is an open and 
shut case. Genocide is the verdict. 

The Senate, when it approved the 
convention, took the stand that it was 
approving a mechanism for determin- 
ing the crime of genocide, and that 
mechanism was being placed outside 
this Senate. The convention provides 
for the codification of international 
law concerning the crime of genocide. 
And it provides, along with the imple- 
menting legislation, the mechanism 
whereby the contracting parties in dis- 
pute may go to the United Nations, go 
to the Security Council or the General 
Assembly, and bring their charges. 

For an interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the convention and for a deter- 
mination of the responsibility of a 
state for having committed the crime 
of genocide, the contracting parties 
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are to go to the International Court of 
Justice. 

So, in its wisdom, the Senate of the 
United States in 1986—the distin- 
guished Republican leader from 
Kansas was the majority leader—ap- 
proved the ratification of that conven- 
tion. Each of us said, yes, there is 
where it should go; that is the mecha- 
nism. It should go to the Security 
Council or to the General Assembly of 
the U.N. and to the International 
Court of Justice. That is where such 
very serious questions as to whether or 
not the crime of genocide has been 
committed should be determined. 

And now may I say, as I have said 
time and time and time again, when 
each side has selectively put into the 
RECORD this statement or that state- 
ment, this document or that docu- 
ment, to prove its case, it is all beside 
the point. 

The point is, that this Senate, in its 
wisdom, determined 4 years ago, and 
implemented by legislation 2 years 
ago, set into place the mechanism 
whereby the question of whether or 
not a nation, a group, a race has com- 
mitted genocide should be decided. 

That is why I say that to read this 
or that or some other book, and to 
look at these newspaper clippings or 
other newspaper clippings is not the 
point. We can all produce documents, 
and we can all produce books, and we 
can all produce statements that selec- 
tively may, in our own judgment, 
make the question clear to us. But 
that is not what the Senate said in 
1986. 

We said, let up put it where it can be 
determined methodically, systemati- 
cally, objectively, based on the facts— 
and that is not here on this floor. Yet, 
today we have a resolution on the cal- 
endar of the Senate on which there 
was not any hearing conducted. No 
evidence was submitted; no witnesses 
were called to testify. There was only 
a half hour of debate, as I understand 
it. 

The resolution was reported from 
the committee to the floor. And now 
we hear it said that we should go to 
the resolution and determine it on its 
merits and make a judgment on the 
substance. We are only dealing with a 
procedural motion here, it is said, and 
that is accurate. It is a procedural 
motion. 

But, Mr. President, we have debated 
the subject matter, limited though the 
number of hours may be—and there 
have only been 16 hours at most, up to 
this point; but we have debated the 
substance. We have not debated the 
motion to proceed. We have not debat- 
ed the motion to invoke cloture. We 
have all talked about substance, so 
that we have had a substantive debate 
here. It has been a good debate, and I 
think Senators have spoken with sin- 
cerity. They have been conscientious 
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E their beliefs, and I salute them all 
or it. 

I salute the distinguished Republi- 
can leader. He feels very strongly 
about this, and I feel strongly about it. 
He has said, let us not determine this 
on the basis of politics. I agree with 
that. It is not a matter that ought to 
be determined on the basis of politics. 
It is a matter that I think we ought to 
let be determined elsewhere, as the 
Senate in its wisdom voted to do 2 
years ago and 4 years ago. 

That wise decision was reaffirmed 
last Thursday when the effort to 
secure 60 votes failed. The Senate 
again, in its wisdom, reaffirmed its 
judgment of 1986, that this is a matter 
that has to be and ought to be deter- 
mined elsewhere. 

Who am I to say that genocide oc- 
curred? Who am I to say that Moslems 
committed genocide against Chris- 
tians? Who am I to say that Christians 
committed genocide against Moslems? 
There were killings, and as I read 
today, our Ambassador, who had been 
there for 59 out of the 108 months 
covered by this resolution, Christian 
killed Moslem. Moslem killed Chris- 
tian. Atrocities were committed on 
both sides. 

Who are we to determine this fateful 
decision as to whether or not a friend- 
ly ally should be branded a criminal 
before the world? 

I say, let us keep our eyes on what 
we are doing here, and let us not adopt 
through passion what reason would 
reject. 

Some Senators say, but it is right; it 
is right! Mr. President, what is right? 
Who are we to say what is right, on 
this question? We determined 4 years 
ago where that court would be located, 
and where the evidence would be sub- 
mitted and where the judgment would 
be made as to what is right and what 
is not, regarding a charge of genocide. 

Some of our friends believe that the 
right thing is to reach a determination 
that the tragic events of the time 
period at issue constitute genocide. 

I believe that even further discus- 
sion on this matter on the Senate 
floor may run the risk of offending a 
valued and strategic ally, inflaming 
passions over which we have little un- 
derstanding and no control. We may 
be doing the Armenian people a great 
disservice. Who knows? We may be 
helping to inflame passions, right on 
this floor where too much has already 
been said and where too many have al- 
ready branded Turkey as a criminal. 

They say we are not talking about 
the present Republic of Turkey; we 
are talking about its forbears. I would 
not want my grandfather to be brand- 
ed a horse thief by this body, and one 
can understand how the present 
people of Turkey would not want their 
grandparents to be branded criminals 
by this Senate. 
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My good friend, Mr. DoLE, will say 
what about the children of the Arme- 
nians? I agree with him. What about 
the children of the Moslems? What 
about the children of the Christians? 
What about the children of all those 
who were killed and murdered on both 
sides? We surely cannot blame the 
Ottoman Empire, or the Republic of 
Turkey for the earthquake that oc- 
curred in Armenia 15 months ago, to 
which reference has repeatedly been 
made. Our hearts went out to Armeni- 
ans then, but that has nothing to do 
with what we are talking about here. 

Mr. President, I feel that we ought 
to get on to other things in this body. 
There are plenty of other matters that 
we need to debate but we need to let 
this matter go where we said 4 years 
ago it should go, to be determined. 

There is not one Senator in this 
body who has all the facts, or has been 
able to devote the time to study the 
facts or who has had access to all of 
the records. Not one. Not this Senator 
from West Virginia. Not one Senator 
can make an objective judgment as to 
what really happened, and we ought 
not to try. We ought not to be pre- 
tending otherwise. Let the historians 
do that. The Council of Ministers in 
the Republic of Turkey have deter- 
mined only last year that the records 
of the period will be open, the archives 
will be open. So let the historians and 
the scholars go and dig out the facts. 
The politicians are not equipped to do 
this. 

How much time do I have remain- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 minute and 3 seconds. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I objected 
to the request of the distinguished Re- 
publican leader because if this joint 
resolution were to be converted to a 
concurrent resolution, that would 
mean that the matter would not be 
presented to the President. If the Con- 
gress is going to act on a matter as 
grave and serious as this, it should go 
to the President. Let him veto it or let 
him sign it or let it become law with- 
out his signature. 

Mr. President, a concurrent resolu- 
tion does not go to the President. But 
the proposed concurrent resolution 
will contain inflammatory language 
just as does Senate Joint Resolution 
212. 

I took down the words of the distin- 
guished Republican leader. I believe I 
have a copy of his resolution. He has 
the words "systematic destruction” of 
the Armenian people, I believe it is. He 
also used the word “genocide” in the 
proposed concurrent resolution. 

“Systematic destruction of the Ar- 
menian people” is to say there was a 
genocide. So the language of his pro- 
posed concurrent resolution is just as 
inflammatory. It would be just as up- 
setting to Turkey, and it would still be 
turning on its head, the action that 
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the Senate took 4 years ago when we 
approved ratification of the Geneva 
Convention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is advised that his time has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I urge 
Senators to vote against cloture. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will just 
take about 10 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, there is a 
lot of reference to Admiral Bristol who 
was Ambassador and High Commis- 
sioner. He was asked in an interview 
one time: 


You have been long enough in Constanti- 
nople as to have an opinion about the 
Turks. What do you think about us? I beg 
you to tell it. 


He said: 


I would not be right to give quickly an 
opinion about nations. In principle, there 
are in a nation always good and bad ele- 
ments. 


Smiling, he continues: 


You put this question to me with the in- 
tention of getting a good answer, but I 
really do not know what to say. I think it 
would be better to be put it aside for a later 
time, the answer to your question. 

But in the public opinion of the world, 
you have got a bad reputation. In fact, the 
massacres of the Armenians have made a 
spot which it is difficult to eradicate. You 
ought not to have done such things, yes, 
you ought not to have done it. 


I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Record additional quotes from the 
former Ambassador of High Commis- 
sioners for Turkey. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

(From British Intelligence Archives] 


Sır: I have the honour to enclose a copy 
of a verbatim translation of documents re- 
lating to the Committee of Union and 
Progress Organization in regard to the Ar- 
menian Massacres, with an explanatory 
memorandum by Commander C. E. Heath- 
cote Smith, R.N.V.R. The originals are 
being retained here. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to the 
General Officers Commanding-In-Chief, 
British Salonika Force and Egyptian Expe- 
ditionary Force. 

I have the honour to be, 
A. CALTHORPE, 
High Commissioner. 

I beg to hand in a memorandum dealing 
with certain secret Turkish documents, the 
most important of which is believed to be 
the original draft instructions issued by the 
Committee of Union and Progress relative 
to their plan for massacring Armenians. It is 
known as the Ten Commandments of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. 

The man in whose handwriting it is draft- 
ed is among those who have been signalled 
to the Turkish Government as fit subjects 
for arrest, and revelations may be expected. 

I should add that I was first put on the 
track of these documents by Mr. Percival 
Hadkinson of Smyrna, one of our ex-Intelli- 
gence Agents. 

C.E. Heathcote Smith. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE TEN COMMANDMENTS” 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF UNION AND PROGRESS 


Just before Christmas 1918, I was ap- 
proached confidentially by someone who 
stated that there was still in the Direction 
of Public Security, Constantinople, an offi- 
cial who had been in the Minister of the In- 
terior's Department during the whole of the 
war, and who had charge of the archives re- 
lating to the secret measures and orders 
issued by the Minister of the Interior as a 
result of the decisions taken by the Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress. He said that just 
before the Armistice, officials had been 
going to the archives department at night 
and making a clean sweep of most of the 
documents, but that the original draft of 
the orders relating to the Armenian massa- 
cres had been saved and could probably be 
procured by us through him on payment of 
Ltq. £10,000 paper money. He pledged me to 
secrecy if I went any further in the matter. 

In the course of the next few weeks, I fol- 
lowed the matter up. The man who stole or 
rescued this draft copy is today an official 
in the Direction of Public Security. I per- 
suaded him without any great difficulty 
that it would be in his own interests to let 
us have the documents without payment, 
and that if in the future he gets into trou- 
ble, we would protect him. 

There are four documents in this dossier. 
The first is what is called the Ten Com- 
mandments" and is by far the most interest- 
ing. It is unsigned as is the rough draft, but 
the handwriting is said to be that of Essad 
Rey, who was at the time one of the confi- 
dential secretaries keeping secret archives in 
the Ministry of the Interior. The second 
document which is a decypher of a wire 
from Ahmed Djemal Pasha in Syria regard- 
ing the Armenian expulsion is in the actual 
handwriting of Ahmet Essad and undoubt- 
edly the handwriting of those two docu- 
ments numbers 1 and 2 in the original Turk- 
ish are of that of one and the same man. 

There remains therefore only the arrest 
of this individual to prove up to the hilt the 
authenticity or otherwise of the draft Ten 
Commandments" document. It is extremely 
important from the point of view of bring- 
ing home their guilt to all these responsible 
for the Armenian massacres, who directed 
rather than executed them. My informant 
states that at the meeting when this draft 
was drawn up, there were present Talaat 
Pasha, Dr. Beheddin, Shakir, Dr. Nazim, 
Ismail Jambolet and Colonel Sefi, sub-Direc- 
tor of the Political Section at the Ministry 
of War; its date is given as December or Jan- 
uary 1914 or 1915. 

My informants declares that messengers 
were sent to the different Vali's in the prov- 
inces with instructions to read these orders 
to them and then return the originals which 
were to be destroyed. Analysis of the docu- 
ments the Ten Commandments" numbers 
3 and 4 shows that in order to economise 
their forces, the Turks distinguished be- 
tween places where they could rely on the 
population to go ahead with the massacres 
almost unaided, and other localities where 
they felt it required the presence of the 
military in case the * * * 

The rest of the instructions are too clear 
to require any observations. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO COMITE UNION AND 
PROGRES ORGANIZATION IN THE ARMENIAN 
MASSACRES 


The 10 commandments of the COMITE 
UNION AND PROGRES. 
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(1). Profiting by Arts: 3 and 4 of Comité 
Union and Progres, close all Armenian Soci- 
eties, and arrest all who worked against 
Government at any time among them and 
send them into the provinces such as 
Bagdad or Mosul, and wipe them cut either 
on the road or there. 

(2). Collect arms. 

(3), Excite Moslem opinion by suitable and 
special means, in places as Van, Erzeroum, 
Adana, where as a point of fact the Armeni- 
ans have already won the hatred of the 
Moslems, provoke organised massacres as 
the Russians did at Baku. 

(4). Leave all executive to the people in 
provinces such as Erzeroum, Van, Mamuret 
ul Aziz, and Bitlis, and use Military discipli- 
nary forces (i.e. Gendarmerie) ostensibly to 
stop massacres, while on the contrary in 
places as Adana, Sivas, Broussa, Ismidt and 
Smyrna actively help the Moslems with 
military force. 

(5). Apply measures to exterminate all 
males under 50, priests and teachers, leave 
girls and children to be Islamized. 

(6). Carry away the families of all who 
succeed in escaping and apply measures to 
out them off from all connection with their 
native place. 

(7). On the ground that Armenian officials 
may be spies, expel and drive them out abso- 
lutely from every Govern * * * Armenians 
in the Army—this to be left to the military 
to do. 

(9). All action to begin everywhere simul- 
taneously, and thus leave no time for prepa- 
ration of defensive measures. 

(10). Pay attention to the strictly confi- 
dential nature of these instructions, which 
may not go beyond two or three persons. 

(n.b. Above is verbatim translation—date 
December 1914 or January 1910.) 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield 
back any time and I urge my col- 
leagues to vote to shut off debate so 
we can go on to the resolution. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time having been yielded back, under 
the previous order, pursuant to rule 
XXII, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the pending cloture motion, 
which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the 
motion to proced to the consideration of 
S.J. Res. 212, a joint resolution designating 
April 24, 1990, as “National Day of Remem- 
brance of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of 
the Armenian Genocide of 1915-1923. 

Bob Dole, Edward Kennedy, Pete 
Wilson, James M. Jeffords, Paul Sar- 
banes, Jake Garn, Arlen Specter, Pete 
Domenici, Alfonse D'Amato, Larry 
Pressler, Bill Bradley, John Heinz, 
John F. Kerry, Nancy L. Kassebaum, 
Carl Levin, Strom Thurmond. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the clerk announce the names of the 
Senators as they vote. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. By 
unanimous consent, the quorum call 
has been waived. 


VOTE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, is it the sense of the 
Senate that debate on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 212, a joint resolu- 
tion designating April 24, 1990, as Na- 
tional Day of Remembrance of the 
75th Anniversary of the Armenian 
Genocide of 1915-1923” shall be 
brought to a close. 

The yeas and nays are required. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA] necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WIRTH). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 48, 
nays 51, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 17 Leg.] 


YEAS—48 
Armstrong Garn Lautenberg 
Bentsen Glenn Levin 
Biden Gore Mikulski 
Bingaman Grassley Mitchell 
Boschwitz Harkin Moynihan 
Bradley Hatch Murkowski 
Burdick Heflin Pell 
Chafee Heinz Pressler 
Coats Helms Riegle 
Cohen Humphrey Rudman 
Cranston Jeffords Sarbanes 
D'Amato Kassebaum Simon 
DeConcini Kasten Specter 
Dole Kennedy Stevens 
Domenici Kerry Thurmond 
Durenberger Kohl Wilson 
NAYS—51 
Adams Fowler Metzenbaum 
Baucus Gorton Nickles 
Bond Graham Nunn 
Boren Gramm Packwood 
Breaux Hatfield Pryor 
Bryan Hollings Reid 
Bumpers Inouye Robb 
Burns Johnston Rockefeller 
Byrd Kerrey Roth 
Cochran Leahy Sanford 
Conrad Lieberman Sasser 
Danforth Lott Shelby 
Daschle Lugar Simpson 
Dixon Mack Symms 
Dodd McCain Wallop 
Exon McClure Warner 
Ford McConnell Wirth 
NOT VOTING—1 
Matsunaga 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
this vote, the yeas are 48; the nays are 
51. Three-fifths of the Senators duly 
chosen and sworn not having voted in 
the affirmative, the motion is rejected. 


NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE ACT OF 1989 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate return to consideration of S. 
1430, the National and Community 
Service Act. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1430), to enhance national and 
community service, and for other purposes. 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I might be 
permitted to proceed 5 minutes as in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RESULTS OF THE NICARAGUA 
ELECTIONS 


Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, the 
elections in Nicaragua last Sunday 
produced a startling and heartening 
result: Violeta Chamorro unexpectedly 
and decisively defeated Daniel Ortega. 

Much of the early comment we have 
heard focuses on the faulty polling 
data which predicted an easy Sandi- 
nista victory, declarations of support 
for economic aid and assistance, and 
assertions that this election vindicates 
President Reagan’s legal and illegal 
war against the Sandinista govern- 
ment. Most remarkably we have heard 
it said that the election was a state- 
ment for freedom and democracy by 
the people of Nicaragua. 

Mr. President, there is another side 
to this story. 

This morning, I heard a member of 
the Nebraska delegation, Congressman 
Dove BEREUTER, as part of the Presi- 
dent Carter observer group, describe 
the poor and often illiterate people 
who were willing to risk and endure a 
great deal in order to cast their vote. 
He described the efficiency of the elec- 
tion itself and the manner in which 
the Sandinista government appears 
willing to turn over power to the duly 
elected Mrs. Chamorro. 

He described peasants walking all 
day in order to vote. He described the 
care that was taken to guarantee the 
citizens the secrecy needed if votes 
were not to be coerced. He spoke about 
men and women who thrilled at the 
freedom they enjoyed on Sunday: The 
right to vote for whomever they 
wanted. 

Mr. President, the American people 
should understand that this right to 
vote originated in an accord which was 
signed by the Central American presi- 
dents on February 14, 1989, under 
which Sandinistas agreed to political 
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reforms and early elections in ex- 
change for a commitment to draw up a 
plan to disband the Contras within 90 
days. 

This diplomatic approach was in 
striking contrast to the Contra war fi- 
nanced by the Reagan administration 
which contributed heavily to the 
death and destruction in Nicaragua. 

The United States did not partici- 
pate in this accord. The Bush adminis- 
tration was, in fact, caught completely 
by surprise when these leaders 
reached their agreement. Suddenly, 
we were on the sidelines. The Bush ad- 
ministration and Congress agreed to 
continue nonlethal aid to the Contras 
and stated our qualified support of the 
elections. 

As long as the expectation was that 
the Sandinistas would win the elec- 
tion, their willingness to freely provide 
this right was discounted. It seemed 
beyond the realm of the believable to 
consider the possibility that the Sandi- 
nistas would be voted out from office. 
Therefore, by definition the election 
themselves were suspect. 

In the end, the Nicaraguan people 
who have endured years of war, au- 
thoritarian rule, and the effects of 
long distance policymaking, stood up 
for their freedom and their right to a 
democratic government. 

The United States did not provide 
the people of Nicaragua with a free 
election. They did it for themselves. It 
is theirs to enjoy and savor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of 
order for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 
Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. CocHRAN per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 2187 
and S. 2188 are located in today’s 
Record under Statements on Intro- 
duced Bills and Joint Resolutions.“) 


NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE ACT OF 1989 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment by 
my colleague from Colorado [Mr. ARM- 
STRONG]. 

I think it is an important amend- 
ment and one that will allow us, I be- 
lieve, as a nation, to make maximum 
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use of the funds available, which we 
all agree are very scarce, in order to 
provide for the needs of so many of 
the needy in our Nation. 

Mr. President, churches and other 
religious entities provide social serv- 
ices to troubled young people, to 
homeless, seniors, people with disabil- 
ities, and others in communities 
throughout the country. Because of 
their demonstrated effectiveness in 
meeting human needs, religious orga- 
nizations have sometimes received 
public funds to help carry out those 
services. 

I think one of the best examples of 
that, Mr. President, is the Salvation 
Army which, for example, for many 
decades has provided effective service 
to the homeless. It has in the past re- 
ceived funding from Housing and 
Urban Development to help deliver 
these services. 

I think if we look at an organization 
where the maximum use of the dollars 
donated and used go directly to the re- 
cipient, we would be hard pressed to 
find an organization that is more ef- 
fective because the members of the 
Salvation Army, as we know, are vol- 
unteers who live at bare subsistence 
levels themselves. 

There are many organizations like 
the Salvation Army that I believe 
would make use of these funds in a 
most effective fashion—in fact, per- 
haps more effectively than some other 
organizations that are layered with 
bureaucracies and high-priced employ- 
ees. 
I think one example of the problems 
that some have experienced in getting 
some of these funds to the homeless 
took place in New York City, where 
the foster care system was unable to 
cope with the growing caseload and 
nearly self-destructed from  city-im- 
posed onerous requirements on reli- 
gious foster care agencies. 

In other words, we can make it clear 
with this amendment that religious or- 
ganizations which engage in many ac- 
tivities that serve clearly secular pur- 
poses should be able to receive public 
funding to achieve those secular ends. 
This is by no means interpreted as a 
method to impose any religious belief 
of any kind, or in any way, on any of 
the recipients. 

At the same time, I believe, and I 
think the majority of this body will 
express its opinion very shortly, that 
religious bodies should be able to help 
those who are in most dire need of 
help. 

I want to restate that the amend- 
ment states that the religious entities 
that participate in programs under the 
act are not required to become secular 
organizations. They can continue to 
display religious symbols or decora- 
tions. They can allow people to pray 
and to sing religious hymns voluntari- 
ly, and I emphasize voluntarily, and 
they can affirm and promote moral 
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tenets like honesty, dependability, and 
fidelity. 

Finally, this amendment includes 
provisions similar to those incorporat- 
ed in S. 5, the Act for Better Child 
Care, which the Senate adopted last 
year. These provisions would allow a 
religious entity that participates in 
the program to require the partici- 
pants adhere to the religious tenets 
and teachings of such organization, 
and in choosing between two or more 
prospective participants, nothing shall 
prohibit such organization from ac- 
cepting a prospective participant who 
is already participating on a regular 
basis in other church activities. 

Mr. President, this is a good amend- 
ment. I think it is one that would clar- 
ify an otherwise tangled legal system, 
and I appreciate my colleague from 
Colorado bringing the amendment up 
at this time. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise 
today as a cosponsor and strong sup- 
porter of both the National and Com- 
munity Service Act and the substitute 
amendment offered by Senators KEN- 
NEDY, HATCH, and others. 

As a citizen of the State of Tennes- 
see, the Volunteer State, I understand 
the value of national and community 
service. Throughout the history of the 
United States, Tennesseans have 
always responded in times of need— 
when war, depression, or natural disas- 
ter demanded that everyone do their 
part. 

Well, Mr. President, now more than 
ever that Tennessee tradition of vol- 
untarism is needed all across this 
Nation. Throughout the United 
States, basic needs in education, 
health care, child care, and the envi- 
ronment are being neglected. Accord- 
ing to a recent study, there are ap- 
proximately 3.5 million positions as 
tutors, orderlies, health care aides, and 
laborers in forests, farms, parks, and 
neighborhoods ready for civilian serv- 
ice volunteers. 

Mr. President, I believe the measure 
before us will help foster the new vol- 
unteer spirit so badly needed in this 
country. The National and Communi- 
ty Service Act combines the best ele- 
ments of 10 national service bills intro- 
duced in Congress last year. While our 
legislation provides opportunities for 
persons of all ages, I believe a crucial 
aspect of the bill is its emphasis on 
service by young persons of high 
school and college age. Our youth rep- 
resent a tremendous resource to help 
meet America’s volunteer needs—and 
if we are to tap this resource, we must 
develop programs that will attract and 
also benefit young people. 

Last spring, I held 4 days of hearings 
at high schools throughout Tennessee 
to learn what students, school offi- 
cials, and community leaders thought 
about volunteer service and the varie- 
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ty of plans that had been proposed in 
Washington. I am very proud of the 
young citizens of Tennessee who are 
giving their time and their caring to 
their communities. Through their 
schools, community, and church 
groups, and other organizations, these 
young Americans are involved in a di- 
verse mixture of projects that help 
people of all ages and income groups. 
From those hearings I learned some- 
thing very important—that no matter 
how students first get involved in com- 
munity service, their volunteer experi- 
ence was more rewarding than they 
ever imagined. 

The hearings also helped me to iden- 
tify several major characteristics nec- 
essary for a successful national service 
program. First, if people are going to 
make volunteer service a part of their 
life, they need to be introduced to it at 
an early age. Second, even when incen- 
tives are offered, many young people 
are reluctant to sign up to volunteer 
for a full year. Third, high schools and 
colleges that promote or require com- 
munity service for credit experience a 
great deal of success. 

I am pleased to say that the Nation- 
al and Community Service Act incor- 
porated the recommendations that I 
received in my Tennessee hearings. 
Through the administration of a 
newly created Points of Light Founda- 
tion, competitive grants will be award- 
ed to States and local governments to 
run a variety of service programs—in- 
cluding one available for students as 
young as kindergarten age. These pro- 
grams will offer participants the op- 
portunity to earn a weekly stipend 
and/or education, training, housing, 
and other benefits depending on the 
amount of time served—giving them 
flexibility as to the extent of service 
time committed. Finally, the legisla- 
tion will also provide incentives for 
colleges to use work-study funds for 
community service-learning programs 
and allow college students to pay back 
their loans through community serv- 
ice. 

Mr. President, the genius of the 
measure before us is that it brings to- 
gether a tremendous set of public 
needs with a bountiful pool of human 
resources. The work done by the vol- 
unteers will provide long-term public 
benefits to the communities of the 
United States. Volunteers will be 
working in government agencies, nurs- 
ing homes, hospitals, libraries, day 
care centers, schools, law enforcement 
agencies, social service organizations, 
parks, wetlands and forests, and de- 
pressed urban neighborhoods. And 
just as important, the volunteer expe- 
rience will provide our youth with 
training, work experience, basic and 
life skills, and instill in them a work 
ethic and sense of public service. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Senate Budget Committee, I am acute- 
ly aware of the limited funds available 
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to address the tremendous domestic 
problems facing our Nation. Despite 
tighter budgets, we must find ways to 
meet the basic needs of our citizens 
and prevent the deterioration of our 
public lands and neighborhoods. This 
bill goes a long way toward providing 
individuals an opportunity to help 
America meet her needs—and repre- 
sents the type of wise investment in 
America and Americans which is so 
necessary today. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, the Sena- 
tor from Arizona has an amendment. 
If he desires to offer the amendment, 
then I will ask unanimous consent to 
temporarily set aside the Armstrong 
amendment, which is one of the major 
issues remaining. Hopefully we can ad- 
dress the McCain amendment in a rea- 
sonable period of time, dispose of it, 
and in the meantime see if we can re- 
solve the Armstrong amendment. 

Then we have the Gramm amend- 
ment and the remaining McConnell 
amendment. I mentioned that the 
Gramm amendment will take some 
time. Whether the leader will want to 
continue on through the evening, I do 
not know. But I hope we could address 
the McCain amendment, if that is pos- 
sible. 

I have talked to the Senator from 
Arizona. He has indicated he would 
offer his amendment very shortly. 
Hopefully we would be able to debate 
that and dispose of that this evening, 
and then I think the majority leader 
will indicate to the membership what 
the plan will be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. McCAIN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I would 
be glad to bring up my amendment, if 
there are no Members who would like 
to continue to address the Armstrong 
amendment. After the Senator from 
Utah finishes his remarks, I would be 
glad to bring up my amendment. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1266 

Mr. HATCH. If the distinguished 
Senator will yield, I will send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to setting aside the 
pending amendment? 

Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pending amendment be 
set side for the purposes of consider- 
ing this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Utah, [Mr. HATCH] for 
himself, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. KENNEDY, and 
Mr. INOUYE, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1266. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In section 241, strike out "to individuals 
who are new borrowers on that date“. 

In section 251, strike out “to individuals 
who are new borrowers on that date“. 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing new sections: 

SEC.  .GRAND CIRCLE ADVENTURE PASS. 

Section 4(aX1XB) of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (16 U.S.C. 
4601-6a(a)(1)(B)) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
"The Secretary shall make such a permit 
(to be known as the Grand Circle Adventure 
Passport) available for admission, for a 
period of at least 7 days, to the group of 
Arches National Park, Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Canyonlands National Park, 
Capitol Reef National Park, Zion National 
Park, Mesa Verde National Park, and Grand 
Canyon National Park (north rim), includ- 
ing admission to all monuments in those 
parks.“ 


SEC. . EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES FOR 


CHILDREN. 

Section 1910(a) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act (42 U.S.C. 300w-9(a)) is amended in 
the first sentence— 

(1) by striking out not more than four“: 

Fi by striking out “in any fiscal year”; 
an 

(3) by striking out “in such States”. 

SEC. . PHYSICIAN'S COMPARABILITY ALLOW- 
ANCE. 

The positions of the Assistant Secretary 
for Health, the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Health, the heads of the Public Health 
Services agencies, and other positions that 
are compensated under subchapter II of 
chapter 53, of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to the Executive Schedule, when em- 
ployed as physicians shall be defined as 
“government physicians” for purposes of 
eligibility for physicians comparability al- 
lowance as defined in section 5948 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, this 
amendment is acceptable to both 
sides. It is a set of amendments pro- 
posed by myself, Senator BUMPERS, 
Senator KENNEDY, and Senator 
INOUYE. 

These amendments represent refine- 
ments and additions to make this legis- 
lation better. We have agreed on lan- 
guage that I believe would be accepta- 
ble to virtually every Senator. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator will accept the 
amendments. 

EFFECTIVE DATE FOR LOAN CANCELLATION 
PROVISIONS 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, 
under the bill as reported from the 
Labor Committee, the modest cost of 
the loan cancellation provisions is not 
felt until 1993 because the loan cancel- 
lation provisions apply only to “indi- 
viduals who are new borrowers” 30 
days after the date of enactment of 
the bill. Thus, the loan cancellation 
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provision would apply only to students 
who had never obtained Federal Gov- 
ernment loans. This is what the “new 
borrowers” limitation means. 

If this limitation remains in the bill, 
we will have to wait for at least 4 or 5 
years before many people could qual- 
ify for the loan cancellation provi- 
sions. A student would have to enter 
college, take out some loans, graduate 
from college, begin voluntary service, 
and then complete at least 1 year of 
service before he or she would qualify 
for any loan cancellation benefits. 

Senator KENNEDY and Senator 
Hatcu have agreed that this limitation 
is overly restrictive and we have 
reached an agreement to modify the 
limitation. The modification provides 
that the loan cancellation provisions 
apply to new loans, even for borrowers 
who have previously taken out some 
loans. 

The Congressional Budget Office 
has found that this change in the ef- 
fective date still leaves the cost of the 
loan cancellation provision at less 
than $500,000 in the first 2 years of 
the program. This cost level leads to 
an asterisk in the CBO cost estimate 
tables. 

In making this change, we are not 
providing loan cancellation for young 
people who have already begun their 
service; they made their decisions to 
serve without regard to the loan can- 
cellation provisions. But any student 
who enters service after the loan can- 
cellation provisions go into effect, and 
after they have taken out new loans, is 
likely to be aware of the loan cancella- 
tion benefits and is likely to be relying 
on them as an inducement to service. 

PARK FEES IN UTAH 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have 
talked with my friend from Arkansas, 
Senator Bumpers, regarding an issue 
that comes within the jurisdiction of 
the subcommittee of which he is the 


chairman, the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands, National Parks and For- 
ests. 


The issue is whether the National 
Park Service will be given the author- 
ity to implement a plan to charge one 
fee for a 7-day pass to the national 
parks situated in Utah. Senator Bump- 
ERS has said that he would like for me 
to introduce a bill to this effect, that 
his subcommittee will act on this 
matter expeditiously, that he'll do all 
he can to move this through the sub- 
committee and committee in an at- 
tempt to implement this plan for this 
summer’s park visitors. He sees no 
reason why he would oppose the idea. 
He simply wants me to introduce the 
proposal as a bill so it can be sent to 
the Park Service and other interested 
persons for comments. He does not 
want to set the precedent of setting 
park fees with amendments on the 
Senate floor to an unrelated bill. 
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I ask Senator Bumpers, have I stated 
the substance of our conversation cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes, the Senator 
has. I agree with everything that my 
friend from Utah, Senator HATCH, has 
said. I am happy to take expeditious 
action on his proposal and believe it 
may be an excellent idea that might 
even be applied nationwide, not just in 
Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Utah. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In my 
capacity as a Senator from the State 
of Colorado, I note the absence of a 
quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McCAIN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 
Is it my understanding that the Arm- 
strong amendment has been laid 
aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment is still pending. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, if I 
might ask my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, I understand that it is his 
desire to lay aside the pending Arm- 
strong amendment in favor of consid- 
eration of my pending amendment. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That would be my 
request. We have done it for three 
other amendments earlier in the day. 
We have been looking for the Senator 
from Colorado. I have for the last 
hour, quite frankly, and we looked for 
him prior to the Republican caucus. 
So we are trying to move the process 
forward. We have a number of amend- 
ments. 

The Senator from Arizona has been 
extremely accommodating and has 
some very important measures. What 
we are trying to do is accommodate, at 
least have a vote on that, and let the 
majority leader announce the rest of 
the schedule. In the meantime, we 
could try to contact the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I say to my 
friend from Massachusetts that I will 
want to speak on the Armstrong 
amendment at the appropriate time. I 
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will not agree at this point on any 
time arrangement. I thank the Chair. 
I do not ask to lay it aside at this time. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
Armstrong amendment be set aside at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1267 
(Purpose: To make the benefits paid under 
the bill comparable to benefits paid to 
persons for service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States) 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. McCain] 
for himself, Mr. Gorton, Mr. Lott, Mr. 
Mack, Mr. Coats, Mr. Boschwirz, Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL, Mr. ARMSTRONG, and Mr. GRAMM, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1267. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of subtitle F of title I add the 
following new section: 

SEC. 182. LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) No participant or 
former participant in a program under this 
title may be paid benefits under this title, in 
the form of educational and training bene- 
fits or in voucher form, or both, in any 
amount that would exceed the amount of 
educational assistance benefits paid to a 
person under chapter 30 of title 38, United 
States Code, or under chapter 106 of title 
10, United States Code, as determined by 
the Secretary of Defense in consultation 
with the Chairperson of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Foundation. 

(b) LIMITATIONS ON USES OF BENEFITS.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act, vouchers provided under section 146 
may be used for the purposes set forth in 
clause (A) or (B) of subsection (d)(1) of that 
section only if educational assistance pay- 
ments made under chapter 30 of title 38, 
United States Code, and under chapter 106 
of title 10, United States Code, are permit- 
ted to be used for the same purposes. 

Mr. McCAIN. On behalf of myself, 
Mr. Gorton, Mr. Lott, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. BoscHwitz, Mr. McCon- 
NELL, Mr. ARMSTRONG, and Mr. GRAMM, 
I propose this amendment, which I 
will briefly describe. 

Mr. President, this amendment 
simply incorporates the principle that 
postservice benefits under the national 
service program, which is embodied in 
the bill, S. 1430, shall not exceed the 
postservice benefits we provide to the 
men and women who volunteer and 
risk their lives for our country in the 
Armed Forces. 

I want to restate that I have been a 
strong supporter of the concept of na- 
tional service. I believe in it, and I be- 
lieve there is a wide variety of services 
that can be provided by all American 
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citizens on behalf of this Nation. But I 
also feel that we are making a grave 
mistake if we propose postservice ben- 
efits which would exceed that of the 
men and women who serve in the mili- 
tary. 

Mr. President, S. 1430 would provide 
postservice benefits to national service 
volunteers that exceed those that 
serve in the military. S. 1430 offers a 
voucher of $5,000 per year for full- 
time national service, and $2,000 per 
year for part-time national service. Ad- 
ditionally, the pending legislation 
would allow national service volun- 
teers three options for use of the 
vouchers. The vouchers can be used 
for payment of student loans from 
Federal and  non-Federal sources; 
downpayment or closing costs associat- 
ed with purchasing a first home; or 
tuition at an institution of higher edu- 
cation on a full-time basis, or to pay 
the expenses incurred in the full-time 
participation in an apprenticeship pro- 
gram approved by the appropriate 
State agency. 

Mr. President, on April 3, 1989, I in- 
troduced S. 781, the National Service 
Act of 1989. In this legislation, which 
was also introduced in the House by 
Mr. Porter of Illinois, we attempted 
to draft legislation that was balanced 
and fair. A bill that looked into the 
future and tried to address the ques- 
tion of national service from the 
standpoint that we, as a nation, and 
those of us in Congress, have as a pri- 
mary responsibility—I emphasize pri- 
mary responsibility—the defense of 
the Nation. 

At the same time, we believed that 
the idea of national service could in- 
clude certain forms of community 
service. The basis of our legislation 
was that every citizen has a responsi- 
bility of service to the Nation. To this 
end, we drafted S. 781 to reflect the 
need for a quality military force, while 
introducing a part-time community 
service program that was a demonstra- 
tion project designed to observe and 
evaluate how national service would be 
received and how it would operate. 

In addition, we knew that the idea of 
national service deserved a close and 
thorough review by the Congress and 
the President. We knew that the Presi- 
dent needed sufficient time to consider 
the impact of a bill with such wide 
ranging implications. 

S. 781 called for the President to 
transmit to the Congress by February 
15, 1991, a plan that would implement 
a comprehensive national service pro- 
gram. The program that the President 
recommended was to include a plan 
that had a military service component 
and a part- and full-time community 
service component, applied to young 
people between the ages of 16 and 26, 
include provisions to encourage na- 
tional service by retired persons and 
was to be consistent with the following 
findings: 
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One, that the principal responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government is to 
provide for the defense of the United 
States. 

Two, that an obligation of citizen- 
ship in a democracy is service to the 
Nation. 

Three, that while most citizens of 
the United States view national service 
as a membership in the Armed Forces, 
national service also includes commu- 
nity service. 

Four, that the obligation of national 
service, whether military or communi- 
ty service, should be shared equally by 
all citizens of the United States, re- 
gardless of race, creed, ethnic origin, 
or socioeconomic status. 

Five, that the recent high quality of 
volunteers to the Armed Forces should 
not be allowed to diminish as a result 
of demographic declines or economic 
upturns. 

That service in the Active or Reserve 
components in the Armed Forces or 
full- or part-time community service 
should be considered as necessary to 
fulfill the national service obligation. 

I add that our bill did not call for 
the elimination of educational loans or 
grants. So you see, I am one who 
strongly believes a national service 
program is possible. I am also one who 
strongly believes it is imperative that 
we maintain a relative balance be- 
tween the recognition of service in the 
military in the form of the Montgom- 
ery GI bill education benefit and the 
benefit of service in the community 
service side of national service. 

It is ón this point that I take excep- 
tion with S. 1430. Title I, subtitle (d), 
of this bill would give a full-time com- 
munity service volunteer a postservice 
benefit of $10,000 for 2 years of serv- 
ice. This national service voucher 
could be used for educational loan 
payments, future education expenses, 
or a downpayment on a first home. 
Contrast this with the current Mont- 
gomery GI bill for the U.S. service 
man or woman, a basic education 
voucher of $10,800, of which he must 
contribute $1,200. The military re- 
ceives a yearly benefit of $3,200 per 
year for a 3-year service requirement. 
The Reserves and National Guard 
benefit is $900 a year. 

Mr. President, this is clearly not a 
fair situation. We ask our military to 
serve 3 to 6 years, to move out of their 
home, to go to boot camp and to be as- 
signed to anywhere the military choos- 
es to send them, to respond to the 
orders of higher authority, with the 
possibility that we will ask them to 
risk their lives in the defense of free- 
dom for peoples throughout the world. 
For all of this, the Government con- 
tributes $3,200 per year to their post- 
service educational benefit, 

Compare this to what we are offer- 
ing in this bill, a $5,000 a year benefit 
to stay at home and work a 40-hour 
workweek with no risk, no disruption 
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of lifestyle, no moves, no Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, no separation 
from family, no risk of life in combat. 
In addition to being able to use the 
voucher for education, the national 
service volunteers are given a tremen- 
dous option of being able to use the 
voucher for the downpayment on a 
first home, or to pay off an education 
loan. The part-time voucher is $2,000 a 
year. 

Mr. President, the differential in 
postservice benefits between military 
and community service must be fair. It 
must be equitable. We must recognize 
the sacrifices of those who serve in the 
military. This amendment would make 
the benefits more equitable. This 
amendment will make the postservice 
benefits no greater for national service 
than that for the Montgomery GI bill 
recipient. 

Mr. President, some would like to 
compare military service with national 
service. They would try to show how 
much more compensation the military 
service man or woman makes than a 
national service volunteer. They want 
to somehow equate them. Apparently, 
they do not understand what the 
country asks of our military forces. 
When a person enlists in the military, 
they sign a binding contract for serv- 
ice in the defense of the Nation. They 
have their background scrutinized to 
ensure they are of the quality required 
in the military. They are required to 
take remote tours, away from family, 
for extended periods of time. 

They are uprooted from their home 
and community every 2 to 3 years, 
their children are pulled out of school 
and sent to wherever the military 
wants to send them. 

They perform peacekeeping duty in 
the Sinai Desert or with the UNIFIL 
contingent in Lebanon. 

They stand guard duty at the stark, 
critical outposts along the Korean 
DMZ. 

They are deployed on board ships 
for 6 months at a time. 

They stand midwatch on the fan tail 
of a destroyer in 50-knot winds and 20- 
foot seas. 

They conduct interdiction oper- 
ations against a murderous drug 
cartel. 

They do night recovery operations 
on board an aircraft carrier. 

They are required to be on call 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. 

They are trained and ready for 
combat. 

They are aware that they could be 
in combat in a matter of hours as they 
were recently in the Panamanian oper- 
ation. 

They always know that their chosen 
profession could leave their wife a 
widow and their children fatherless. 

Mr. President, the mothers and fa- 
thers, the wives and children of those 
who serve in the military know the 
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sacrifices of which I speak. They know 
that their son or husband, their broth- 
er or father may well be asked to give 
his life in the defense of our Nation. 

Those who pretend that you can 
equate what is being called for in this 
bill in the way of national service work 
with what we ask of our military do 
not understand that military service 
comes at a much higher cost in terms 
of personal and family sacrifice. It is 
naive to try and equate picking up 
trash along a roadside with the sacri- 
fices made by the men in the Marine 
Corps, the Navy, and the Army who 
were killed in action in Panama. 

That is in no way a denigration of 
the outstanding and wonderful contri- 
butions that men and women who 
engage in national service will perform 
in behalf of this country. My point is 
that the roles and missions we ask 
them are significantly different. 

Mr. President, those who go into the 
military know what they are being 
asked to do. We pay our military 
based, in part, on the risk, the respon- 
sibility, the personal sacrifice, and the 
family disruption that they will expe- 
rience during their career. Let us not 
mock their dedication by trying to 
make some wild proclamation that na- 
tional service is worth some percent- 
age of combined in-service and postser- 
vice benefit of military service. Mr. 
President, it was stated that the mili- 
tary receives 40 percent more benefits 
than this bill will offer national volun- 
teers. They should, Mr. President; 
they should. In fact, they should re- 
ceive much more than that. 

Mr. President, how can we quantify 
the sacrifice of those killed in 
Panama? Go to Arlington Cemetery 
and give me some percentage of how 
much more they were paid. Try and 
compare their sacrifices with the na- 
tional service jobs in this bill and tell 
me that it is worth 40 percent more. 

Mr. President, the All-Volunteer 
Force is a very professional, very dedi- 
cated and very necessary part of our 
ability to protect our way of life. The 
All-Volunteer Force is a career force. 
Trying to compare an in-service sti- 
pend of the national service volunteer 
program with the compensation of our 
military force falls short of logic and 
understanding. 

To use military in-service benefits to 
justify this bill’s obvious shortcomings 
is unfair to the men and women who 
daily make great sacrifices to protect 
our Nation and the free world. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCAIN. I say to my friend 
from Maryland I have about 60 more 
seconds and then I will be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Maryland. Go 
ahead. 

(Mr. DODD assumed the chair.) 

Ms. MIKULSKI. I am very happy to 
wait for the Senator to complete his 
statement. I just have a few questions 
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to clarify the amendment in order to 
respond at a later time. The questions 
are not in the nature of a debate. 

Mr. McCAIN. Good. I will conclude 
very soon, and I will look forward in 
trying to respond to the questions of 
my friend from Maryland. 

Mr. President, there are many good 
reasons to change this bill when you 
look at the impact on the relationship 
to young Americans in the Armed 
Forces. But about all, the one decisive 
reason that I base this amendment on 
is fairness. It is unfair to provide 
greater benefits for people participat- 
ing in this bill's National Service Pro- 
gram, as worthy as that program is 
than the young Americans in the 
Marine Corps, Army, Air Force, Navy, 
or Coast Guard, in the Active and Re- 
serve Forces and the National Guard. 

The question we should ask our- 
selves is are we going to provide Amer- 
ican youth more in post-service bene- 
fits for national service than those 
serving their country in the military? 

I believe that this disparity needs to 
be rectified and I believe that this 
amendment will make sure that at 
least equal benefits are provided for 
those who serve in the military as 
those who will engage in the very 
worthwhile and important endeavor of 
national service. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a few questions? 

Mr. McCAIN. I will be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Maryland. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Since we dispensed 
with the reading of the amendment, is 
it in the Senator’s amendment; does 
he drop the ability for that voucher to 
be used, not only drop the ability to 
use that voucher toward first time 
homeownership? In the original bill 
the voucher either part time or full 
time could be used to reduce student 
debt or as a kind of housing or nest 
egg first time homeownership. Does 
the Senator drop the housing part? 

Mr. McCAIN. If I may respond to 
my friend from Maryland, yes, it does. 
If the Senator from Maryland would 
like to revise her legislation so that 
those who presently serve in the mili- 
tary receive that benefit of a first 
home nest egg as she describe it, then 
it would certainly be something that I 
could support. But again I go back to 
the fairness issue. I am sure that those 
young men and women who are in the 
military also deserve every consider- 
ation to have that nest egg as well. 

My answer is yes, it does preclude 
that. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. I promised the Sen- 
ator I will not use the questions to 
debate. I will make those comments 
later. 

Those wonderful, gallant men and 
women who serve in the military do 
have access to Veterans’ Administra- 
tion mortgages upon completion of the 
military with no downpayment even 
though the administration is currently 
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circulating an idea to change the re- 
quirements for VA mortgages requir- 
ing a substantial down payment, and I 
look forward to joining with the Sena- 
tor from Arizona destroying such an 
unpatriotic idea. 

But at the same time, if we could 
just then think of this: What would be 
then the voucher under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona, 
what would then be the voucher re- 
ceived for full-time service and part- 
time service under the community 
service under the Senator’s amend- 
ment, the actual dollar amount? It is a 
complicated formula, and I am not 
very good at that. 

Mr. McCAIN. First of all, as far as 
the veterans eligible for home loans, 
as the Senator points out, first, they 
have to qualify for that. Second of all, 
many veterans would attest to the fact 
that it is not exactly a good deal given 
the interest on the home loan mort- 
gages are up to 10 percent and the pos- 
sibility of them going higher. 

Again, I would like to restate if the 
Senator would like to have that as 
part of the national service voluntary 
program, I would certainly be support- 
ive of changing her legislation to in- 
clude those same benefits which our 
veterans now receive rather than cut it 
out for all. 

The voucher, as outlined in my 
amendment, would result in $61.54 a 
week $3,200 a year full time. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Excuse me. With 
the conversations going on, it was dif- 
ficult to hear. How much a year? I 
could not hear the Senator. 

Mr. McCAIN. $3,200 a year for full 
time, $5,400 total for part time. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Excuse me; $3,200 
for the full time? 

Mr. McCAIN. Yes. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Of course, that is 
taxable under the Senator’s amend- 
ment. Or is it tax exempt? 

Mr. McCAIN. That would be nontax- 
able, just like the veteran’s VA loan. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. In the course of 
our amending the legislation and in 
the process of conciliation with the 
others concerned about it, we dropped 
the tax-exempt status. But anyway 
what would be the part-time voucher? 

Mr. McCAIN. $5,400 per year, total. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. $5,000. No, I am 
talking about that part of the bill 
modeled on the National Guard. 

Mr. McCAIN. Excuse me, $900 a 
year, part time. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. $900. 

Mr. McCAIN. It is $900. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. $900 and then that 
is taxable? 

Mr. McCAIN. As I informed the Sen- 
ator, not taxable. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. So the Senator’s 
amendment would be nontaxable. 

Mr. McCAIN. Yes. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. I thank the Sena- 
tor. That clarifies my questions. 
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Let me restate, if I might, before I 
give up the floor, if the Senator wants 
to raise the benefits of those in the 
military to make them the same as the 
part-time or full-time national service 
volunteers, I am absolutely totally in 
favor of it. But again I would restate 
unequivocally, to give people, as won- 
derful and as admirable as the work is 
for national service volunteers, to give 
them larger postservice benefits than 
those who serve in the military in my 
view is something that has to be recti- 
fied. Given the parameters of this leg- 
islation, the only option I have is to, of 
course, have an amendment which 
puts them on an equal basis for post- 
service benefits. 

I would eagerly join both my friend 
from Massachusetts, who is a member 
of the Armed Services Committee, as 
well as the Senator from Maryland, in 
seeking to increase those benefits for 
our men and women in the military as 
far as postservice benefits are con- 
cerned. As it is, the only option I have 
on this amendment is to make sure 
that they are at least treated on an 
equal basis so far as postservice bene- 
fits are concerned. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Senator Nunn, is intending to 
come over to the floor shortly and has 
been necessarily detained. But he has 
announced his strong opposition to 
this amendment and outlined very 
briefly the reasons for that. I would 
like to bring those issues to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and ask for Sena- 
tors’ attention to these observations. 

He opposes the amendment of Sena- 
tor McCarn lowering the voucher 
levels for post-service benefits and re- 
quiring that the post-service benefit 
for national service be no greater than 
the post-service benefit for military 
service under the Montgomery GI bill. 

Some of the fundamental principles 
about national service and military 
service bring the sponsors of the bill in 
complete agreement with the sponsors 
of this amendment. 

First, while military service is one 
form of national service, we must also 
remember that it is different from 
most other forms of national service 
because of the sacrifices we ask of 
those who serve in the military. 

As we have seen recently in Panama, 
military members live with the possi- 
bility that they will be sent into 
combat and asked to risk their lives 
for their country. 

Second, for several reasons military 
members should receive more compen- 
sation than we give to people who per- 
form other forms of national service. 

Military service involves greater 
risks to the individual. 

The military services must be able to 
attract sufficient numbers of high 
quality youth into service. 

And finally, any national service pro- 
gram should assist the Department of 
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Defense in recruiting young people to 
enter the military, and not compete 
with the military services recruiting 
efforts. 

The national service demonstration 
programs in this bill recognize these 
important aspects of the relationship 
between military service and other 
forms of national service. 

Senator McCarn is concerned that 
the postservice benefit for some 
people in the national service demon- 
stration programs could be higher 
than the postservice benefits for some 
military members under the Mont- 
gomery GI bill. 

Under S. 1430 as amended this could 
happen in some instances. But this 
concern misses a key point: The over- 
all compensation for military service— 
the combination of inservice and post- 
service benefits is substantially higher 
for military service than the overall 
compensation for civilian national 
service. 

This includes the basic pay, the re- 
tirement pay, disability benefits, 
health care in service and after serv- 
ice, preferential hiring as veterans, 
housing allowances, group insurance, 
veterans home loans, spousal employ- 
ment preference, and day care pro- 
grams. 

The in-service compensation for full- 
time military service is more than two 
times greater than the level of in-serv- 
ice compensation for full-time national 
service participants. 

The postservice educational benefit 
for most 2-year enlistees in the mili- 
tary is $9,000, which includes a $1,200 
contribution by the member. 

The main point is that the overall 
compensation—in-service pay plus 
postservice benefits—is substantially 
higher for 2 years of service in the 
military than it is for 2 years of civil- 
ian national service. 

Another way to look at this question 
is to compare the weekly compensa- 
tion of military service and civilian na- 
tional service. 

A 2-year enlistee in the military re- 
ceives an average of $287 a week in 
compensation. The value of his post 
service benefit is worth $86 per week 
of service, for a total weekly compen- 
sation of $373. 

A 2-year civilian national service par- 
ticipant receives about $162 per week. 
The value of his postservice benefit is 
$96 per week of service, for a total of 
$258, approximately two-thirds of the 
value of the total compensation of his 
military counterpart. 

Mr. President, this is even more dra- 
matic in the part-time service. We 
have worked very carefully to ensure 
that the national service demonstra- 
tion programs complement rather 
than compete with recruiting pro- 
grams for the military service. The 
overall compensation in service pay 
plus deferred postservice benefits is 
much higher for full-time and part- 
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time military service than it is for full- 
time and part-time civilian national 
service. 

Mr. President, these numbers have 
been calculated by the Armed Services 
Committee which as reviewed all of 
these various items. It reviewed in 
great detail the McCain amendment. 
For that reason the chairman of the 
Armed Services Comittee believes very 
strongly that our program presents no 
competition really for the GI bill 
which he has also supported. He has 
revised his own program in a very sig- 
nificant way to try and ensure that it 
would not. 

We have reviewed very, very careful- 
ly the comparison of the total benefit 
package. We will submit those items 
for the RECORD. But they indicate, Mr. 
President, that this total package 
versus both the full-time and part- 
time national service are not even 
comparable to the kind of benefit 
package that is included in the mili- 
tary. For that reason we are opposed 
to the amendment. 

Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
seem to have missed something in this 
bill. I just heard my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts pointing out the value of ci- 
vilian national service at $231 a week. 
I thought this was a bill about volun- 
tarism. 

I noticed that the report on the bill 
starts off: “Background and Need. 
Service to others is an ideal that has 
served America well throughout histo- 
ry.” Then it goes on to talk about 
John Winthrop, the first elected Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
who captured the idea of voluntarism 
in words that still ring true three-and 
one-half centuries later. 

All we are trying to do by this 
amendment is to see that people who 
are in the armed services, not people 
who go home at night as they do in ci- 
vilian national service—the Senator 
from Massachusetts forgot to mention 
those going home at night—are treat- 
ed equally. When you are in the serv- 
ice you are away from your family, 
you are away from your home. It is a 
difficult, different thing altogether. 

What the Senator from Arizona says 
is that the benefits to people who are 
essentially volunteers should not be 
greater in any sense or in any aspect 
than the benefits that accrue to 
people who have been in the Armed 
Services of the United States. Young 
men and women who get involved, un- 
fortunately, from time to time, in ac- 
tivities that put their lives in jeopardy, 
as was mentioned, most recently in 
Panama. 

Then I hear my friend from Mary- 
land talk about the home mortgage. 
As I understand this bill, there is some 
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mortgage credit given, some monetary 
credit that can be applied to the pur- 
chase of a house. As I recall I had a 
VA guarantee on my first mortgage, 
they did not give me anything. I took 
out a rather long mortgage and paid 
the going rate and I had to qualify. 
None of these things apply to the civil- 
ian national service person. There are 
some great differences here, and the 
Senator from Arizona's amendment is 
very much in order. There are differ- 
ences just in the nature of what 
people are being called on to do. 

As I look at this report, the next sen- 
tence after what I read begins, In this 
spirit, volunteers have served the 
Nation in times of crisis—in war, de- 
pression, national disaster." 

All throughout this report, Mr. 
President, it talks about voluntarism. 
And now I am told that individuals 
will receive more benefits in this bill 
than if they leave their homes and 
serve in the Armed Services of the 
country. This bill is about setting up 
some compensation to compensate vol- 
unteers. What this amendment is 
about is that these volunteers should 
not receive greater benefits in any way 
than the people who serve in the 
armed services. 

The difference is, in my judgment, 
very meaningful. There is a postser- 
vice benefit differential between this 
bill and the current Montgomery GI 
bill that really is the reverse of what it 
should be. Some of those things have 
been pointed out by my friend from 
Arizona. 

Title III of this bill gives full-time 
community service volunteers postser- 
vice benefit of $10,000. The GI bill au- 
thorizes only a $10,800 postservice 
education voucher for a serviceman or 
woman, of which the volunteer has to 
put up $1,200 of his own, as the Sena- 
tor from Arizona pointed out. 

Community service volunteers under 
this bill are only required to serve for 
2 years to qualify for their benefit, the 
military volunteer must serve 3, 4, or 6 
years. I mean, there are some great 
differences. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona is well founded and it should 
be adopted. This bill is going to under- 
write voluntarism, a contradiction in 
terms, in my judgment. 

When the Senator from Arizona 
says that the members of the armed 
services should at least receive the 
same amount of benefits that these so- 
called volunteers get, he is told by the 
manager of the bill that the inservice 
benefits—and I am not sure if he 
counted the uniforms and the food 
and the housing in figuring the inserv- 
ice benefits—that the inservice bene- 
fits are more for servicemen than they 
are for civilian national service volun- 
teers. “Volunteers,” I emphasize again, 
community service volunteers. They 
can use their postservice vouchers for 
education costs, or to forgive previous 
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student loans, or for the down pay- 
ment on a first home. The military 
volunteers may use their vouchers 
only for education costs. 

Under the Montgomery GI bill mili- 
tary volunteers serve 3 to 6 years, do a 
boot camp, move to wherever the mili- 
tary assigns them and they do not 
come home at night. They are subject 
to the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice and face the real possibility that 
they will risk life and limb to protect 
vital U.S. interests. 

Under S. 1430, national service vol- 
unteers, would serve for 2 years, stay 
at home, work 40 hours a week, suffer 
no grave hardships, encounter no risks 
to life and limb, essentially endure no 
interruption of lifestyle, and are not 
subject to the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. For this, they receive a 
$10,000 voucher for their education or 
for their first home. 

Clearly, many will ask: What should 
I do? Should I go into community serv- 
ice or military service? Many recruits 
are armed service volunteers because 
of the postservice educational benefits. 
Many of my constituents have told me 
they enter the service so they can, 
indeed, get a postservice educational 
benefit. 

For example, 70 percent of the Army 
rangers who served in Grenada were 
enrolled in the Army college fund. 
Better benefits will make community 
service more attractive to those re- 
cruits than military service. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is just plain wrong. It will 
impose additional burdens on our mili- 
tary recruiters. 

Call a local recruiting station and 
ask them what S. 1430 would do to 
their ability to recruit quality high 
school graduates to our armed serv- 
ices. Clearly, this bill would become 
well known in the high schools and 
colleges of our country and do a great 
disservice to those who are trying to 
recruit graduates to our armed serv- 
ices. 

Some argue that the manpower pool 
from which the military and national 
service would recruit is so large that 
both services would enjoy adequate 
levels of recruits. They argue that 
there are 30 million high school gradu- 
ates in the recruiting age group for 
both these services. Since title III is 
mainly a demonstration program, it 
should have no impact on military re- 
cruiting. 

But, subtract from the 30 million all 
those who are not mentally, physical- 
ly, or morally qualified and fit for 
military service. Subtract high school 
graduates who go immediately on to 
college. Consider that the vast majori- 
ty of military recruits enlist within 1 
year of high school graduation and 
most are males. Then the real popula- 
tion for military recruits shrinks to 
about 1 million, perhaps somewhat 
more, but around 1 million. 
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Even if military recruiting goals are 
reduced from 300,000 to 225,000 to cor- 
respond to the reductions in Armed 
Forces manpower from 2.1 to 1.8 mil- 
lion, the military must still recruit one 
out of every four qualified high school 
graduates. Community service be- 
comes considerably more attractive 
when you can stay at home, and re- 
ceive benefits that apply to education 
that are as meaningful or more mean- 
ingful, indeed that are more flexible 
than the types of benefits that are of- 
"ep to people who go into the serv- 
ce. 

The military recruiters are going to 
have their problems. We simply will 
not be able to recruit the exceptional 
volunteers that comprise today's 
armed services. 

I recall, Mr. President, when I came 
to the Senate, the difficulty we had in 
recruiting people to the armed serv- 
ices. At that time people in the armed 
services simply were not being paid 
enough. 

When I came to the U., S. Senate, 
half a million members of the armed 
services and their spouses and depend- 
ents qualified for food stamps. We do 
not want to return to that once again. 

This bill would not necessarily 
return us to it, but why create a com- 
petitive situation that would under- 
mine recruitment to the armed serv- 
ices? Why create a situation where one 
gets paid for volunteering? Volunteer- 
ing goes right back to the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. It has played a 
major role in the development of our 
country. 

I have been the head of many volun- 
teer organizations. For 3 years, I was 
the head of the American Cancer Soci- 
ety in Minnesota. For 3 years, I was 
the head of the Kidney Foundation in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas and for a 
year, I was chairman of the Minnesota 
Mental Health Association. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have worked with volunteers. 

I do not believe that volunteers 
should be paid, but if they are, their 
benefits should not be better than 
those who volunteer to serve in Ameri- 
ca's armed services. I support the 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arizona and thank him for bring- 
ing it to the floor. I urge my col- 
leagues to adopt it. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to rise in opposition to the 
McCain amendment, yet at the same 
time acknowledge the very fine points 
made by the Senator from Arizona as 
he outlined the rather substantial sac- 
rifice that military service calls for 
from our men and women. 

There is no doubt that a career in 
the United States military is hard, is 
arduous, and there can be no compen- 
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sation adequate to meet those de- 
mands often placed upon them. 

We salute the U.S. military, and I 
can tell my colleagues, as one of the 
principal architects of this bill, there 
is no intention in any way to under- 
mine the ability of the U.S. military to 
both recruit and retain adequate per- 
sonnel, either now or in the future. 

Our commitment is to the U.S. mili- 
tary, and that is why so many of us 
have been aggressive in supporting the 
Montgomery bill, and also adequate 
funding in appropriations for veterans 
benefits that I will comment on in a 
minute or two. 

One of the things that I think our 
bill, the current Kennedy-Mikulski- 
Nunn bill does, is actually do a demon- 
stration project, which I know the 
Senator from Arizona would like. 

We are talking about a bill that, by 
the way, will only be authorized for 2 
years. We are talking about a bill, 
which the Senator from Arizona per- 
haps does not realize, is only author- 
ized for 2 years, and we have to au- 
thorize it. If, in the course of that 2- 
year period, we see a drastic slump in 
military recruitment, we can jettison 
the bill. That is No. 1. 

Second, if the bill continues along 
the demonstration proposal, we are 
talking about 35 States over a 5-year 
period. 

I bring out the significance of this 
because, in order to participate, a Gov- 
ernor must submit a plan. No Gover- 
nor is going to submit a plan that neg- 
atively impacts upon the military and, 
in the course of the first 18 months, 
we wil again know the consequences 
of this in terms of this demonstration 
project over a 5-year period. That is 
why we will find out what its impact 
is. We do not anticipate a negative 
consequence because of the way we 
have carefully designed this bill. 

Let me go to this much-criticized 
voucher program and what really the 
men and women who participate in 
this will actually get. 

First, for those who participate on a 
full-time basis, either in Peace Corps, 
in VISTA, a conservation corps, or so 
on, they will get a $5,000 taxable bene- 
fit. They will go away from their 
home; they will live in Bangladesh; 
they will work in South Africa; they 
will work in neighborhoods that are as 
terrorizing as any foreign country that 
they could ever work in in the Peace 
Corps. For that, there will be a skimpy 
subsistence level with no other 
backup. For that, yes, they will receive 
a $5,000 voucher. And then, whatever 
full-time program they participate in, 
they will leave with their heads up 
high, but they will not leave with their 
pockets filled. There will be no other 
benefit than this one-time-only vouch- 
er. 

For the part-timers who live at 
home, Mr. President, that is a $2,000 
voucher, and it is presumed the young 
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men and women will be working in the 
community as well as volunteering. 
We are going to ask two weekends a 
month out of them, or the time equiv- 
alent, plus two weekends during the 
summer. At 9 hours a week, with the 
$900 voucher of the Senator from Ari- 
zona, it is going to come out to some- 
thing like $1.91 an hour. Mr. Presi- 
dent, our kids can do better selling 
shoes at a mall than they can deliver- 
ing weekend Meals on Wheels under 
this program. 

That is not the point of the pro- 
gram. The point of the program is to 
give a jump start to these young men 
and women. By the way, if they pay 
taxes in the 15-percent bracket, this 
voucher will come in at $1,800, and, 
also, under the urging of Senator 
HarcH and our Republican colleagues, 
we have made it even more flexible, 
Mr. President, because a Governor can 
submit a State plan making the vouch- 
er lower as long as it is not below a 
year's tuition cost in his own public 
college. 

So we think we are not creating a 
bill that is a new pot of gold for 
people. We also do not think that that 
in any way is a distraction to the men 
and women who want to serve in the 
National Guard. 

Two last points on housing. Mr. 
President, not every kid in this coun- 
try is going to go to college. Not every 
kid in this country wants to go to col- 
lege. Not everybody wants to work on 
a Ph.D. or get a law degree. What 
many of them want to do is go to our 
technical schools and, in the end, they 
want to volunteer. They want to be 
voluntary firefighters in rural areas, 
where we are running a shortfall; they 
want to build houses for habitat for 
their community, like Garrett County 
that has the severest housing shortage 
of any part of my State. While they 
are going to the Garrett Community 
College, they might not have a tuition 
bill, but through their own sweat 
equity, they might want to accumulate 
that nest egg for first-home benefits. 

This takes me to veterans' benefits. 
The Senator from Arizona is right, the 
veterans' package has, indeed, been 
austere. I chair the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on VA, HUD, and Inde- 
pendent Agencies. I had to go against 
the whole White House and OMB to 
squeeze more money to put money 
into veterans' health care, and they 
deserve it, and they deserve more. I 
am glad the President this year is 
catching up with the Democratic Con- 
gress of last year. 

We are taking a look at the veterans 
housing programs and the VA mort- 
gage. While we are seeing how we can 
strengthen them in the Appropria- 
tions Committee, out comes this new 
ad out of the administration to want 
downpayments from our veterans. 
Sure, some of them might not qualify, 
but most would. I want to work with 
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any and all in this U.S. Senate to im- 
prove veterans' benefits. But do not 
penalize the good kids who are going 
to want to do national service because 
there are potholes in the current Vet- 
erans Administration program. Let us 
not make two wrongs to make a right. 
And at the same time, I do believe the 
veterans' package is substantially 
better than one would indicate. 

At the same time, our kids in civilian 
service will not get veterans' prefer- 
ence in jobs, and they should not. 
They should not qualify for a VA 
mortgage, and they will not. They will 
not qualify for veterans health care 
and a variety of other things, but that 
is OK. They will perhaps learn the 
habits of the heart, and, with the 
skimpy voucher we provide them, 
maybe they can go on having access to 
the American dream. 

Mr. President, let me just conclude 
with one fact. There is a new study 
out in Washington that talks about 
how 25 percent of the black men are 
now in prison. Twenty-five percent of 
the black men are now in prison. 
There are more black men in prison 
than there are in colleges, That is a 
heartbreaking circumstance. 

I want to say yes to the kids who say 
no to drugs, no to getting pregnant, 
who want to make something out of 
their lives. Mr. President, this is an op- 
portunity for that 75 percent who see 
no opportunities for them, and I hope 
we defeat the McCain amendment. 
Honor our military in the veterans and 
defense programs, but let us also 
honor the volunteers in this program. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I will 
just take a couple of moments here to 
indicate to the membership effectively 
what we are talking about with this 
part of the program. Basically, what 
we are talking about is that the sti- 
pend for those who are going to volun- 
teer for full-time service is effectively 
the poverty wage. That troubles some 
when you calculate it and find out 
how much it is a week. It bothers some 
to say we have volunteers, and we are 
truly paying them a poverty wage. 
Some Members of this body think that 
any remuneration—even for those in 
full time service that lasts a year—is 
too much, I disagree. Anybody who 
commits a year should get some mini- 
mal living allowance. 

What we are telling these people is 
simply this: if you are willing to spend 
an extended period of time involved in 
community service at basically a pov- 
erty wage for a period of time, that at 
the end of that service—some modest 
resources may be available to help 
them meet college costs or to help 
them purchase a home. 

Mr. President, I know that there are 
some who think service should only be 
available to those with resources to 
volunteer. Who are going to be those 
people? It is just going to be the very 
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wealthy. Our proposal provides a small 
stipend and vouchers to enable young 
people to do this. Our proposal also 
recognizes that an education benefit is 
something that benefits not only the 
individual but also benefits the coun- 
try as well. 

I see now the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. He has 
worked extremely hard and long on 
this bill. He has been a real leader in 
the development of this proposal. He 
has commented that the full time 
service participant would get 60 per- 
cent of the benefit going to a military 
enlistee. I hope the Senate will listen 
to the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee whose proposal we are ad- 
dressing at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. As I said yester- 
day, I thank him for his leadership on 
this issue. I want to, first, agree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts. If we 
want nobody but the rich people or 
the upperclass in this country to vol- 
unteer, then let us kill this bill and go 
on about our business and hope we 
will have rich people who will be will- 
ing to spend their time in sufficient 
numbers to do the job we need in 
social services. 

This bill has a different philosophy 
and a different concept. This bill says 
that there are a lot of people out 
there—middle-income people, lower 
income people, and even poor people— 
who would like to do something for 
their community. They would also like 
to get an education and be a contribut- 
ing member of society. 

I do not know how many people fo- 
cused on it, but we have had a 25-per- 
cent decrease in low-income students 
going to college since 1985, including 
minorities but not limited to minori- 
ties—something like a 25-percent de- 
crease at the very time when we are 
trying to get more competitive in our 
society to be able to compete in the 
world. 

Before I say why I am against the 
McCain amendment, which I am op- 
posed to—I vigorously oppose the 
amendment—let me talk about a 
couple of things on which I agree with 
the Senator from Arizona because the 
philosophy behind the amendment is 
something with which I think we all 
agree. 

The philosophy is that the military 
ought to be paid more than people in 
these jobs we are now making avail- 
able for civil and community service. I 
agree with that. The military takes 
risks that civilians do not take. In 
Panama, we had people in the military 
down there who not only risked their 
lives but who gave their lives. So I do 
not think anyone quarrels with that 
principle. The military should be paid 
more, substantially more than people 
who are serving in community-based 
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activities, although they are also serv- 
ing the country, and we should make 
no mistake about that. 

Military service must be able to at- 
tract sufficient numbers of high-qual- 
ity youth in the service. There is no 
doubt about that. And a national serv- 
ice program, any national service pro- 
gram should take irfto account the re- 
cruiting capabilities and potentials and 
problems and challenges of the mili- 
tary, and this bill does that. So we all 
agree on that point. 

But I think everyone ought to un- 
derstand that if this bill passes and be- 
comes law, 2-year enlistees in the mili- 
tary will be receiving 31 percent more 
than these people in these jobs, be- 
cause we are paying them very low 
wages. The main thing we are trying 
to do is stimulate young people to 
serve in exchange for an educational 
benefit. 

Now, if the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona passes, you can wipe 
this program out because they are not 
going to get enough educational bene- 
fit to really be able to complete their 
school work or to go to school, and you 
are not going to have the incentive to 
get people to go into very low-income 
jobs in order to get the educational 
benefit. 

The main part of this carrot is not 
the wage and the compensation. The 
main part of this carrot is really the 
educational benefit. What the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona says 
is you get no more in part service ben- 
efits than 2-year enlistees in the mili- 
tary are getting. But what he does not 
do is raise the wage of the civilian na- 
tional service participant to compete 
with that military wage. And we do 
not want to do that either, because we 
want to attract people who are inter- 
ested not primarily in making money 
but primarily interested in serving 
their fellow man and also getting an 
education. That is what we are trying 
to appeal to. 

So what we have to emphasize to our 
colleagues is, this amendment looks 
good on its face but what it does not 
tell you is that we have already cali- 
brated that differential between the 
military and this civic volunteer. The 
military will be making 31 percent 
more. And it is even larger than that if 
you compare the part-time volunteer 
with the part-time reservist. It is much 
more than that because the part-time 
volunteer does not get paid anything. 
Their whole compensation is in the 
form of the educational voucher—they 
don’t receive any pay while they are 
serving. 

One other point, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arizona does not point 
out that there are much larger bene- 
fits available in the military than 
what his amendment is geared to. He 
has geared his amendment to the min- 
imum educational benefit in the mili- 
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tary. He has not geared it to the larger 
benefits that are available. 

The 2-year civil volunteer under our 
program would be able to get about 
$10,000 in educational benefits. A 2- 
year volunteer in the military, normal 
program, can get $9,000, approximate- 
ly $9,000, minus $1,200 that they con- 
tribute themselves, which gets down to 
$7,800. So it is $7,800 versus $10,000. 

But guess what? If that same mili- 
tary member decides he wants to get 
more educational benefit and decides 
to go into combat arms or other types 
of endeavors, they can get $18,000 in 
benefits, a lot higher than anybody 
can qualify for under this program. 
But he does not address that because 
he gears his amendment simply to the 
lowest benefits that are available if 
you sign up for scholarship. And if 
someone serves in the military for 3 
years and decides to go into certain 
specialties where you get additional 
benefits, they can get up to $25,800. 

So what the Senator is doing here is 
ostensibly comparing apples to apples 
in this amendment. We are not com- 
paring apples to apples at all. We are 
comparing two different philosophies, 
two different programs that have al- 
ready been calibrated but have been 
calibrated by paying the civic volun- 
teer much less overall than we pay the 
military counterpart. 

We also are not comparing apples to 
apples in terms of what is available to 
the military, which is up to $18,000. In 
fact some 20,000 people in the military 
get supplemental educational benefits 
because they go into certain critical 
skills. 

So I hope that this amendment will 
be voted down because it, in effect, as 
the Senator from Maryland has al- 
ready said, would gut this program. If 
you do not want the program, vote 
against the bill. But let us not do it by 
the back door. Let us not kill it by 
making it so low in terms of education- 
al benefits that we defeat the whole 
purpose of the bill, which is to get 
young people to go to school and to 
further their education and to help 
America become more competitive. 

If this same type of amendment had 
applied back when we were trying to 
entice people into the military, we 
never would have signed them up. We 
have tried to make the military much 
more lucrative, not simply by educa- 
tional benefits but by the total pay 
package. I do not think anyone ought 
to be deceived. The military has a 
total package. It includes all sorts of 
benefits, including housing benefits, 
including food benefits, including a lot 
of things that are not part of this 
rather austere pilot program. So I 
would hope that we would vote down 
the McCain amendment. 

Mr. McCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 
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Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly am impressed by some of the re- 
marks of the distinguished chairman, I 
hope he recognizes that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is in strong disagree- 
ment with many of the points he just 
made, including the fact that the De- 
partment of Defense points out major 
objections which clearly refute some 
of the statements the distinguished 
chairman of the committee was 
making. 

In the words of the Department of 
Defense: 

This legislation appears to offer signifi- 
cant competition to military recruiting in 
the test areas without recognizing that the 
national imperative of the military recruit- 
ing objectives be met. 

The legislation appears to rely upon 
flawed test designs and will not permit 
proper assessment of national impact. The 
bill fails to require coordination programs of 
military activities likely to be affected. The 
bill does not make use of existing resources 
when counseling potential applicants on 
service opportunities. 

The Department of Defense states, 
Mr. President, that ‘‘the net result of 
this legislation is to tip the playing 
field, particularly military recruiting 
programs, at a distinct disadvantage,” 
with which I obviously agree. 

Mr. President, the issue is fairness. I 
thought we were talking about induc- 
ing people to volunteer, not trying to 
compete on a salary basis with men 
and women in the military, who are 
asked to risk their lives. The distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
simply points out that a member of 
the military is paid more than this na- 
tional service program. That certainly 
should not surprise or astound anyone. 
But the fact is that the benefits post- 
service for national service would 
exceed those of a person who serves in 
the military and risks his life or, trag- 
ically, sacrifices his life and never gets 
to enjoy those benefits with which we 
provide him. 

Mr. President, equating national 
service to military and the fact that a 
member of the military is paid more, I 
would hope that all of us would see 
how appropriate that is. I would also 
point out that the Department of De- 
fense is deeply concerned about tip- 
ping the scales against the military, 
and that is why they oppose the bill. 

I also want to say in addition to that, 
Mr. President, that $1.91 an hour for 
volunteer work, although low, may not 
be entirely inappropriate if we are 
talking about people who are volun- 
teers and people who are going to re- 
ceive substantial posteducational bene- 
fits. 

The distinguished chairman points 
out about large amounts of money for 
posteducation benefits for certain 
numbers in the military. He fails to 
point out that these are very, very lim- 
ited programs. They target programs. 
They target scarce and demanding 
skills that are used to manage the 
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force. The majority of those that 
enter the military have a Montgomery 
GI bill benefit of $10,800 of which the 
service man or woman is required to 
contribute $1,200. I might point out 
there is no contribution on the part of 
any of these national service volun- 
teers to help defray the costs of the 
porem pun benefits that are provid- 
ed. 

Mr. President, I would not like to go 
home to the VFW post or the Ameri- 
can Legion or the DAV and tell those 
veterans who have served and sacri- 
ficed that we now have a program that 
is going to provide greater benefits to 
people who do not serve in the mili- 
tary. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
level the playing field. I am not even 
seeking less for those who are engaged 
in national service. I am asking for 
equal and equitable and level playing 
field numbers for those who engage in 
national service as well as those who 
engage in service in the military and 
defense of this Nation and freedom. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
wonder if we have forgotten the 
reason why the GI bill of rights educa- 
tion benefits were restored a decade 
ago? Perhaps some have forgotten but 
I remember quite vividly during the 
last half of the seventies our military 
was falling apart. We were hearing the 
most dire predictions about the inabil- 
ity of the Navy particularly, and to a 
lesser extent the Army, to fill its criti- 
cal skills. The Secretary of the Navy 
actually beached some ships because 
they could not find enough qualified 
seamen to sail them. We read day 
after day reports in newspaper ac- 
counts of the declining education 
levels of military personnel, including 
those in both the Army and the Navy, 
and to a lesser extent the Air Force. 

The manuals which were given to 
soldiers to run these complicated so- 
phisticated weapons, and we should re- 
member that a modern tank which is 
operated by a crew of high school 
graduates is far more complicated 
than the World War II airplane for 
which we required a college educated 
person to fly. These manuals related 
to sophisticated complex weapons 
were being written down from 12th 
grade standard English down to 8th 
grade English. 

At one point, if memory serves me 
correctly—I do not think I have for- 
gotten the main issue. I do not have 
the statistics. If I recall correctly at 
one point we reached the point where 
the educational achievement of re- 
cruits had fallen so low that there 
really was a growing movement to re- 
instate the draft. 

It was about at that point that as 
one Member of the Senate I concluded 
something had to be done. I had long 
believed that peacetime conscription is 
an evil that should be avoided. That 
conscription is a great imposition on 
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any person and should only be re- 
stored to in a free country under the 
most extreme circumstances—in gener- 
al only at time of war. 

So with the prospect and a growing 
clamor for peacetime conscription, 
ships being beached, and hollow units 
showing up in the Army, and with a 
trend apparently almost irreversible of 
the least capable persons being the 
only ones who would seek entry into 
the armed services, we realized some- 
thing had to be done. 

People like Prof. Charles Moskos of 
Northwestern University and others 
came forward and said you cannot 
buy, or spend enough in salary to at- 
tract and hold the kind of people in 
the armed services you want. The only 
way that we could think of to do so 
was the GI bill education benefit be- 
cause that benefit was precisely the 
kind of incentive that would be attrac- 
tive to the type of people we were 
seeking to bring into the military; that 
is, the upward mobile people who 
would be attracted not so much by 
$10, $50, or $100 a month more in pay 
but who would have a tremendous in- 
centive to come in to get the education 
benefit. 

In short, Mr. President, we did not 
reinstitute the GI bill benefits for any 
abstract or altruistic reason. We did it 
because our military services were 
crumbling, crumbling all around us. 
We needed to do so to attract and hold 
the quality of people that we needed 
in the service. 

How has it worked out? The answer 
is as Senators know, it has worked out 
great. It has fulfilled everything that 
we expected for it. The military serv- 
ices have reported to us over and over 
again on the success of the program. 
But not only are we filling the num- 
bers that we need of new recruits, but 
we are attracting and holding highly 
qualified, capable people who are nec- 
essary to make a modern military ma- 
chine function properly. So the pro- 
gram has worked. 

Mr. President, it appears to me that 
if we fail to adopt the McCain amend- 
ment we are just asking for trouble. I 
know at this point perhaps the mili- 
tary is going to be entering a period 
when it is not as fashionable as it was. 
Peace is breaking out all over the 
world. It appears the cold war is over, 
and in effect we have won the battle. 
So it is natural that military service is 
not going to be as popular, as glamor- 
ous, as much as in the center of the 
limelight as it is at times of great ten- 
sion or even during times of war. 

We have seen that before. We went 
through it in the thirties with disas- 
trous results when World War II came 
along. Perhaps it is inevitable we are 
going to do that again. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
Senators should be the last ones to fall 
for that kind of trendy thinking. This 
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is not a moment to undermine the at- 
tractiveness of our military service by 
offering to a new class of Federal em- 
ployee, and that is really what we are 
talking about. We call them volun- 
teers, but they are in effect a new 
class of Federal recipients, at least, 
whether they are technically employ- 
ees. To undermine the GI bill benefits 
which have proven to be a successful 
recruiting and retention program by 
offering right out of the box some- 
thing that is more attractive to a dif- 
ferent class of volunteers seems to me 
to be a great mistake. 

Whether it is just or not I leave to 
others to discuss. I am disposed to be- 
lieve, as Senator McCarN has said, that 
it is unfair. Whether or not we are of- 
fering enough to the volunteers I leave 
to others to debate. It seems to me 
that we are offering plenty. 

But I would ask Senators to consider 
as they think of this amendment the 
probable practical effect on our ability 
to recruit and hold highly qualified 
people in the military. It seems to me 
there is no urgent, compelling reason 
for us to fool around with the program 
that is working well or to set up in 
competition with it something which 
will make it less attractive. 

So I am going to vote for the 
McCain amendment. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
speak in support of the amendment 
before us today because of my concern 
for Americans who are not mentioned 
in the proposed bill. Americans whose 
interests are directly and indirectly af- 
fected by its provisions. I speak be- 
cause of my concern for America's vet- 
erans. 

The Congress expresses the will of 
the American people, and the Ameri- 
can people have long insisted that the 
unique hardships and risks of military 
service be recognized by appropriate 
benefits for those who have served. 

Those benefits, Mr. President, have 
frequently blazed a path for programs 
to serve nonveterans. 

At the end of World War II there 
was no generally available program of 
low, or no, down payment long-term 
mortgage finance. The VA home loan 
guarantee program demonstrated the 
benefit of such a program and started 
this country down the path to becom- 
ing a nation of homeowners. 

At the end of World War II, oppor- 
tunities for higher education were lim- 
ited. But then the colleges and univer- 
sities of America were flooded with 
veterans making use of the GI bill. 
This country has never been the same. 

Most Americans can only dream of 
the safety net which would be provid- 
ed by a guaranteed minimum income. 
Wartime veterans who are 65 years of 
age or older, or who are disabled, from 
any cause, enjoy such a safety net. A 
VA pension will pay them the differ- 
ence between their actual income and 
$6,767 per year. 
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This year, VA will provide free impa- 
tient hospital treatment to over 1.1 
million veterans and, in addition, 
almost 23 million outpatient visits. 

Mr. President, many of these veter- 
ans benefits now have parallels avail- 
able to non-veterans. But never has 
the comparison been so direct, or un- 
favorable, as that between the benefits 
proposed in title III of this bill and 
those available to the young men and 
women who serve in our Armed 
Forces. 

A young person entering the Armed 
Forces desiring post-service education 
benefits must elect to endure, during 
the first 12 months of service, a $100 
per month salary reduction. 

This service member must then suc- 
cessfully complete his or her enlist- 
ment and receive an honorable dis- 
charge to receive benefits. The basic 
benefit for 3 years military service is 
$300 per month for 36 months or 
$10,800. The basic benefit for a 2-year 
enlistment is $250 per month or 
$9,000. 

In comparison, a 2-year volunteer 
participating in the title III pilot pro- 
gram would receive vouchers valued at 
$10,000. 

Mr. President, I will leave it to the 
Committee on Armed Services to 
evaluate the effect on recruiting 
should a program similar to the title 
III pilot become law. I admit that it 
defies commonsense to expect that 
there would be no adverse impact. 

My concern, as I noted earlier, is to 
America’s veterans. I believe that en- 
actment of this bill would be interpret- 
ed as a congressional judgment on the 
relative worth, and the relative hard- 
ship, of military and domestic service. 

Frankly, I can’t agree with the judg- 
ment that this bill would make. 

Based on the benefits provided, this 
bill values domestic service more 
highly than military service. I agree 
that hospital, literacy, and other do- 
mestic tasks are of value. But, their 
value pales against the value of the 
freedom secured and defended by the 
members of our armed services. We 
are currently basking in the warm 
glow of a world apparently liberated 
from a cold war. 

I urge the Senate not to forget that 
liberation was in large measure se- 
cured by the service of young men and 
women who endured difficult service 
to ensure that our adversaries knew 
there was no viable armed solution to 
the inevitable internal contradictions 
of communism. 

Incredibly, based on the benefits 
provided, this bill places a higher pre- 
mium on domestic service than mili- 
tary service. 

This would be the case even though 
a domestic service volunteer could live 
at home, eat mom's home cooking," 
enjoy the companionship of his or her 
friends and the atmosphere of his or 
her hometown. A service member lives 
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on a ship or in barracks, eats messhall 
chow, has an NCO to keep him in line 
and endures the hardship of remote 
bases or long deployments. And, of 
course, a service member is committed 
to follow, without question or hesita- 
tion, orders which may lead to death 
or injury. 

Mr. President, the relative benefits, 
hardship, and commitment of domes- 
tic service and military service are not 
consistent with the relative rewards of 
the benefits which would be provided 
should this bill become law. The Con- 
gress could respond by initiating a bid- 
ding war for the services of America's 
youth. I submit that a better course 
would be to put domestic service back 
on a true volunteer basis. We do not 
need to create what would, in reality, 
be a new domestic publicly funded 
jobs program. 

We didn't provide veterans' benefits 
to those who served in the WPA. I be- 
lieve we should not provide them to 
the participants in the public works 
program proposed by this bill. 

Ithank the Chair. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, just one 
brief word. I listened carefully to my 
friend from Colorado. I know how 
hard he is working on making the vol- 
unteer military work, because he is ex- 
actly right. I remember when he stood 
on the floor and pointed out the inad- 
equacies of military pay. His leader- 
ship had a lot to do with some of the 
restoration that was made. But let me 
just throw out a few figures here. I 
cannot really see how anyone believes 
that this bill could possibly undermine 
military recruiting, if you look at the 
numbers. 

I mean, forget the argument about 
compensation which I have already 
made. Forget about the argument that 
the full-time national service partici- 
pant earns only two-thirds of the total 
compensation of most 2-year enlistees 
in the military. 

Forget those arguments for a 
minute. Just look at the numbers. 
There are 700,000 people that try to 
get in the military each year that 
apply. They can only take 300,000. I 
will be the first to say some of that 
700,000 is not qualified, or cannot 
meet the standards. But only 300,000 
are accepted by the military; 700,000 
apply. 

When you look at the number of 
jobs we are talking about here, we are 
talking about no more than 1,400—not 
thousands, not 140,000— 1,400 full-time 
pilot project jobs. Anything else has to 
come back to the Congress. We are 
talking about no more than 7,200 part- 
time jobs. 

How can anyone believe that 1,400 
full-time jobs where they earn 31 per- 
cent less than they would earn in the 
military can affect in any significant 
way 700,000 people who now apply to 
the military? I just do not even under- 
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stand the arithmetic of that. I do not 
understand the logic of it both from 
the point of view of compensation, and 
from the point of view of numbers. 

The purpose of this program is to 
find out some things. One of the 
things we want to find out is the at- 
tractiveness of these positions versus 
the attractiveness of normal work 
versus the attractiveness of the mili- 
tary. We have to test this to be able to 
know what to do on the national basis. 
That is the test program. 

So I urge my colleagues again not to 
vote for this amendment. If they are 
against the program, vote against the 
program, but do not gut the program 
with the McCain amendment. That is 
what that would do. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, we have 
the highest respect and regard for the 
distinguished chairman and his many 
years of involvement in manpower 
issues, and, of course, it is always a 
great privilege to work with him on a 
wide variety of issues. 

He does not see how anybody could 
object to this amendment or bill on 
grounds of recruiting. I say in re- 
sponse that the Department of De- 
fense, and I quote, says, “The net 
result is a tip in the playing field that 
places the military recruiting pro- 
grams at a distinct advantage.” That is 
the view of the Department of De- 
fense. I happen to share it. 

My argument on this amendment is 
not recruiting; it is not anything 
except fairness. Fairness is what I seek 
here, and fairness is what the men and 
women of this country deserve, those 
in the military. It is not fair to give 
people greater benefits, who do not 
serve in the military, than those that 
do. That is the reason for my amend- 
ment, not because of recruiting, not 
for a variety of other reasons, but 
simply on the grounds of fairness. 

I hope that we will vote affirmative- 
ly on this amendment. I look forward 
to working with the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the wonderful Sen- 
ator from Maryland, who has devoted 
much of her time in trying to help 
those men and women who have 
served and are serving in the military. 
This sends a wrong message, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the men and women who are 
serving and those who did serve, and 
we tell them compensation will be 
higher in a post-service fashion than 
those who serve in the military. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. If the Senator 
will yield, I am not trying to have the 
last word, but it sure as thunder does 
affect recruiting. If somebody thinks 
that potential recruits or potential 
reenlistees in the services will fail to 
be sensitive to the meaning of this, 
which is to say we value service under 
the new program of volunteers more 
than we value your service as a 
member of the Military Establish- 
ment, I just think they underestimate 
the perspicacity of people who are or 
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are thinking about joining the Army, 
Air Force, Navy, or Marines. They are 
going to know it, and they will say the 
emphasis the country and Congress 
puts on the new program is greater 
than the old program. It is not just 
the 1,400 who may or may not join the 
new program. That is not going to stay 
at 1,400 if we enact this thing. It will 
go up. Everything else does around 
here. It is the message we are trans- 
mitting, and it will have an effect on 
recruiting, and do not kid ourselves 
about it. 

Mr. McCAIN. I might add, our All- 
Volunteer Force. 

Mr. KASTEN. I rise in strong sup- 
port for the Senator of Arizona and 
ask that I be made a cosponsor of this 
amendment, 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is 
my hope that we will dispose of the 
McCain amendment and the Arm- 
strong amendment. I understand now 
that there will be a perfecting amend- 
ment by the Senator from Colorado, 
and then we were going to put in the 
REcorD a very brief exchange regard- 
ing its interpretation and then it is my 
understanding that the desire of the 
majority leader for the convenience of 
the membership is that we vote on 
both these measures back to back. 
That is what we would like to be able 
to accomplish. 

So if the Senator from Arizona 
would permit us to go back to the com- 
pletion of the Armstrong amendment 
with at least our understanding that 
we will have back-to-back votes, either 
on the amendments or on some motion 
related thereto. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I think we can 
do that in perhaps a few seconds. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado to 
the underlying Armstrong amendment 
be in order at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1268 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1262 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. ARM- 
STRONG], for himself, Mr. BoscHwitz, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. Gorton, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. LoTT, 
Mr. Mack, Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. Kasten, and 
Mr. HATCH, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1268 to his amendment 1262. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with the reading 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed in amend- 
ment 1262: 

On page 8, line 2, after the word "needs" 
insert the following: , including, but not 
limited to, churches and other religious en- 
tities"; 

On page 8, line 9, after the words “‘second- 
ary school" insert the following: , includ- 
ing, but not limited to, private sectarian and 
nonsectarian schools”; 

On page 10. line 6, after the words “public 
or private agencies“ insert the following: 
including, but not limited to, churches and 
other religious entities”; 

On page 36, line 3 strike "any religious 
function" and insert in lieu thereof, "the 
use of funds provided under this title by 
program participants and program staff to 
give religious instruction, concuct worship 
services, or engage in any form of proselyt- 
ization”. 

On page 69, line 7, strike the semicolon 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “, 
but nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
prevent any church or other religious entity 
from— 

(A) displaying religious symbols or decora- 
tions; 

(B) allowing persons to pray voluntarily, 
whether silent or vocally; 

(C) allowing persons to sing religious 
hymns; or 

(D) affirming or promoting any moral 
tenet that may be based on religious pre- 
cepts;". 

So long as no funds provided under this 
Act are used by program participants and 
program staff for such activities and so long 
as these activities are conducted in a 
manner consistent with the Constitution. 

On page 70, line 6, after the word “affili- 
ation" insert the following: , except that 
nothing in this Act shall prohibit a church 
or other religious entity from requiring that 
participants adhere to the religious tenets 
and teachings of such organizations and fur- 
ther, such organizations may require that 
participants adhere to rules forbidding the 
use of drugs or alcohol“. 

On page 70, line 7, redesignate subsection 
(c) as subsection (d) and insert after subsec- 
tion (b) the following new subsection: 

(e QUALIFIED APPLICANTS.—If two or 
more prospective participants are qualified 
for any position with a church or other reli- 
gious entity that is funded under part A of 
title I or titles II or III, nothing in this Act 
shall prohibit such organization from ac- 
cepting a prospective participant for such 
position who is already participating on a 
regular basis in other activities of the 
church or other religious entity.“ 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
this has been worked out with the 
managers and the staff of the manag- 
ers and by my staff. It satisfies some 
concerns which the managers raised 
and does so in a way which is consist- 
ent with my intent. Frankly, it is 
partly styled, and I believe the expla- 
nation of the amendment which I pre- 
viously submitted still applies. Howev- 
er, it is, I think, the intention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to submit 
a colloquy. 

And with that explanation, I ask for 
adoption of the amendment to the 
amendment, and then the yeas and 
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nays on the underlying amendment 
that have been ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it ap- 
peared as though the responses to this 
particular amendment are that we 
follow the pattern that has been ac- 
cepted with other legislation dealing 
with the church-State issue, and we 
wanted to deal with that issue in a 
particular way. The Senator from Col- 
orado prefers to list certain kinds of 
activities. We have dealt with that. 
But I believe that is a constitutional 
way. 

Some adjustments have been made 
in the Senator’s amendments. It seems 
to me that this is a satisfactory way of 
proceeding. 

Does the Senator desire a rollcall 
vote on the amendment as amended? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I do. 

I think the business now is the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Is there further debate on the 
amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. HATCH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. This has been worked 
out over a long period of time. I think 
it worked out to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

It is my understanding that after 
this amendment is adopted, we will 
vote on the Armstrong amendment 
and have a back-to-back vote on the 
McCain amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
be the order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that we would vote 
on the Armstrong amendment, and I 
think the Senator from Georgia in- 
tended to make a tabling motion for 
the McCain amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, this 
amendment will authorize a reduction 
in benefits in national service to be 
lower than military. 

Mr. President, I agree with my col- 
league from Arizona that there should 
be some concern over the impact of 
this legislation on the military. And, 
none of us who have been involved in 
the drafting of this legislation want to 
see other important programs hurt. 
This legislation is intended only to 
expand the opportunities for all Amer- 
icans from all different backgrounds 
to serve. 

In fact, this legislation requires an 
evaluation of the impact of this pro- 
gram on VISTA, the Older Americans 
Volunteer Programs, the regular 
Armed Forces, the Reserve Armed 
Forces, and the Peace Corps. We al- 
ready have thousands of volunteers 
working in these efforts and I am sym- 
pathetic to those who have concerns 
that this new service program will 
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drain people from our existing corps 
of volunteers. 

We should do what we can to en- 
courage more participants in existing 
volunteer programs, but still work to 
develop new ways for all Americans to 
have the opportunity to serve. 

I believe Senator McCain has made 
an important point. We should not 
make military service an unattractive 
option to other programs. 

My sole concern with this legislation 
is the limiting of the vouchers, to edu- 
cation benefits only. However, I am 
very sympathetic to all these issues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado to 
his own amendment? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator ARMSTRONG has raised the 
church-state issue with respect to the 
various grant programs in S. 1430. I 
want to briefly comment on the 
church-state issue as it applies to the 
loan deferment and cancellation provi- 
sions of the legislation. 

Since 1980, the Higher Education 
Act has provided that student borrow- 
ers may defer repayment of student 
loans if they perform full-time, low- 
paid community service with tax 
exempt community service organiza- 
tions. In implementing this deferment, 
the Department of Education has 
ruled that student borrowers may per- 
form this service for organizations 
which are tax-exempt because they 
are religious organizations under sec- 
tion 501(cX3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. However, students who serve in 
religious organizations may not give 
religious instructions, conduct worship 
services, engage in religious proselytiz- 
ing, or engage in fundraising to sup- 
port religious activities. 

The regulations promulgated (35 
C. F. R. 674A(B)(4)(V); 682.508(D)(5); 
and 683.58(DX5), conform with the 
intent of Congress in authorizing the 
deferments in 1980 to avoid violating 
the constitutional provisions for sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

Students who serve with tax-exempt 
religious organizations should be eligi- 
ble for loan deferments and loan can- 
cellation benefits under the national 
services bill, just as they were under 
the loan deferment program of. the 
Higher Education Act of 1980. 

The amendment (No. 1268) 
agreed to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Kasten] and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Hatcu] be added as 
cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado? 


was 
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Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Is there further debate on the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BENT- 
SEN], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Pryor], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sasser], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] would vote yea.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
BRYAN). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 91, 
nays 3, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 18 Leg.] 


YEAS—91 
Adams Ford McCain 
Armstrong Fowler McClure 
Baucus Garn McConnell 
Biden Gore Mikulski 
Bingaman Gorton Mitchell 
Bond Graham Moynihan 
Boren Gramm Murkowski 
Boschwitz Grassley Nickles 
Bradley Harkin Nunn 
Breaux Hatch Packwood 
Bryan Heflin Pressler 
Bumpers Heinz Reid 
Burdick Helms Riegle 
Burns Hollings Robb 
Byrd Humphrey Rockefeller 
Chafee Inouye Roth 
Coats Jeffords Rudman 
Cochran Johnston Sanford 
Cohen Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Conrad Kasten Shelby 
Cranston Kennedy Simpson 
D'Amato Kerrey Specter 
Danforth Kerry Stevens 
Daschle Kohl Symms 
DeConcini Lautenberg Thurmond 
Dixon Leahy Wallop 
Dodd Levin Warner 
Dole Lieberman Wilson 
Domenici Lott Wirth 
Durenberger Lugar 
Exon Mack 

NAYS—3 
Glenn Hatfield Metzenbaum 

NOT VOTING—6 

Bentsen Pell Sasser 
Matsunaga Pryor Simon 


So the amendment (No. 1262) as 
amended, was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1267 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. NuNN] is 
recognized. 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the amendment of 
Senator McCarin, amendment No. 
1267, on which the yeas and nays were 
ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senator Ross and myself, I move to 
table the McCain amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? 

There being no further debate, the 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia to lay on 
the table the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BENT- 
SEN], the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. Pryor], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SASSER], and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. SIMON] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 41, as follows: 

(Rollcall Vote No. 19 Leg.) 


YEAS—54 
Adams Exon Levin 
Baucus Ford Lieberman 
Biden Fowler Metzenbaum 
Bingaman Gore Mikulski 
Boren Graham Mitchell 
Bradley Harkin Moynihan 
Breaux Hatfield Nunn 
Bryan Heflin Packwood 
Bumpers Heinz Pell 
Burdick Inouye Reid 
Byrd Jeffords Riegle 
Conrad Johnston Robb 
Cranston Kennedy Rockefeller 
Daschle Kerrey Sanford 
DeConcini Kerry Sarbanes 
Dixon Kohl Shelby 
Dodd Lautenberg Warner 
Durenberger Leahy Wirth 

NAYS—41 
Armstrong Gorton McConnell 
Bond Gramm Murkowski 
Boschwitz Grassley Nickles 
Burns Hatch Pressler 
Chafee Helms Roth 
Coats Hollings Rudman 
Cochran Humphrey Simpson 
Cohen Kassebaum Specter 
D'Amato Kasten Stevens 
Danforth Lott Symms 
Dole Lugar Thurmond 
Domenici Mack Wallop 
Garn McCain Wilson 
Glenn McClure 

NOT VOTING—5 

Bentsen Pryor Simon 
Matsunaga Sasser 


So the motion to lay on the table 
the amendment (No. 1267) was agreed 


to. 
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Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I rise today in support of S. 1430, the 
National and Community Service Act 
of 1989. 

I am particularly pleased that we 
have worked to include strong lan- 
guage to prevent job displacement. We 
all agree that the community service 
bill should expand options so people 
can work for the public good—not re- 
place existing workers with federally 
funded volunteers. 

The antidisplacement provisions in 
S. 1430 are the product of lengthy dis- 
cussions between majority and minori- 
ty staff, employees and employer 
groups. 

These provisions will ensure active 
community support, cooperation, and 
creativity as volunteer programs are 
implemented. 

And active community support from 
local business, labor, education and 
other community leaders is essential. 

When we first considered S. 1430, or- 
ganized labor alerted us to the poten- 
tial for the displacement of paid work- 
ers by volunteers, especially in local 
jurisdictions under financial pressure. 
I felt strongly—as did organized labor 
and many of my colleagues—that 
bitter disagreements between sponsor- 
ing employers and their employees 
would be detrimental to a well-run vol- 
unteer program. And we were clear 
that we did not want to see a federally 
funded volunteer program result in 
the loss of paid jobs. 

The antidisplacement provisions in 
this legislation establish the clear 
intent of Congress to prevent displace- 
ment of both existing workers and 
paid jobs. They also prohibit the con- 
duct of activities that duplicate activi- 
ties already performed in the jurisdic- 
tion. 

To achieve speedy resolution of any 
disputes that might arise, S. 1430 also 
includes an expedited grievance proce- 
dure for resolving any antidisplace- 
ment disputes. I am hopeful that, by 
including such a process, the volunteer 
program will be protected from pro- 
tracted disagreements that would 
cause longlasting animosities. Instead, 
differences can be resolved promptly, 
and energies can be focus on the true 
intent of the program—voluntarism. 

In addition, by prohibiting duplica- 
tion of activities already performed, 
this bill will guide volunteer programs 
toward creative activities that meet 
local needs that are not being met. We 
do not regard volunteer programs set 
up under this bill as a replacement for 
local and ongoing activities. Rather, 
our intent is to encourage the partici- 
pation of local volunteers in the devel- 
opment of volunteer activities. 

Mr. President, I commend Senator 
KENNEDY and his staff for their assist- 
ance on these antidisplacement provi- 
sions. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts, along with Senators Dopp, MI- 
KULSKI and PELL, have shown a great 
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deal of leadership in bringing about 
consensus. 

The National and Community Serv- 
ice Act will provide interesting and 
meaningful community experience for 
many Americans. It will give us a good 
indication of how we can best tap into 
the public spirit and good will of our 
people. I salute those individuals who 
will take up the cause of helping 
others as a result of this bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, Senator 
GRASSLEY is to be commended for his 
efforts to include in the substitute lan- 
guage to authorize the use of the 
vouchers for the start of a small busi- 
ness or a farm. Senator KENNEDY and I 
appreciate his assistance on this fine 
amendment and we were happy to in- 
clude it in the compromise. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to address an amendment of mine 
which the committee has included in 
its substitute | amendment. This 
amendment, which I was prepared to 
offer on the floor today, would have 
been cosponsored by Senator HATCH. I 
thank him for his support and I thank 
the committee for including my lan- 
guage in their substitute amendment. 

The bill provides a voucher to full- 
time and part-time work for young 
adults in the national service program. 
The bill as first reported from the 
committee allowed the vouchers to be 
used for the purchase of a home and 
for educational expenses. 

My amendment simply expands the 
allowed uses for the voucher to in- 
clude the purchase of a farm or small 
business, as defined by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, including produc- 
tion of food, fiber, livestock, aquacul- 
ture, and other agricultural industries, 
as well as most other small business 
concerns up to $500,000. 

Mr. President, beginning farmers 
and entrepreneurs have difficulty ob- 
taining seed capital for starting up 
businesses. Banks are frequently un- 
wiling or unable to make unguaran- 
teed loans to small businesses with 
terms and conditions suited to their 
needs. 

Commercial lenders consider new 
business ventures as poor risks, as 
they are usually supported only 
weakly with collateral and equity. 
Equity for small business startup is 
generated from personal savings and 
home equity about two-thirds of the 
time. 

As you know, Mr. President, new 
farmers and businessmen usually have 
little home equity or personal savings 
built up. My amendment would help 
farmers and small businessmen obtain 
capital, enabling them to better meet 
lenders' requirements. 

This capital gap is particularly prev- 
alent for new and smaller businesses. 
Further, startup capital is an even 
bigger problem for businesses owned 
by minorities and women. Women 
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typically begin business with about 
half as much capital as do men. Ven- 
ture capital, instead, is attracted to 
larger, established businesses. 

The $10,000 that would be available 
to participants in the full-time nation- 
al service demonstration project would 
go a long ways to getting people start- 
ed in business or farming. The Con- 
gressional Budget Office estimates 
that the average business owner 
begins with less than $15,000. If na- 
tional service participants combine 
their resources with other partners, 
their capital will go even further in 
starting up the business. 

Sufficient capital is not necessary 
only to obtain financing, it is also sig- 
nificant for ultimate success. Accord- 
ing to an article in the Journal of 
Small Business Management, under- 
capitalization is a major cause of small 
business failure. 

In recognition of the steady flow of 
people and income from rural econo- 
mies, Congress has been working on 
rural development legislation. Much of 
the focus of the legislation has been 
for alternative financing sources. 

Such financing, especially for begin- 
ning farmers, ranchers, and business- 
men, is the one rural credit need ad- 
mitted by the Task Force of Agricul- 
tural Finance. 

This voucher, Mr. President, would 
help young people build the down pay- 
ment necessary to get that first loan. 

The benefits of my amendment 
would flow not just to the individuals 
receiving the vouchers. Their commu- 
nities would reap significant economic 
and social rewards from investment in 
businesses and farms. Economically 
distressed areas of the country face 
tremendous challenges in attracting 
business or encouraging the startup of 
new ones. 

Providing financial backing is criti- 
cal to reinvigorate development in 
these areas. 

Again, Mr. President, I thank the 
bill sponsors for their cooperation and 
insight into this matter. 

LABOR DISPLACEMENT PROVISIONS 

Mr. HATCH. I am a little concerned 
about the nonduplication and nondis- 
placement provisions in section 176. 
While I absolutely agree that we do 
not want to turn the National and 
Community Service Act into a public 
service employment bill—and that in- 
cludes replacing municipal employees 
with participants who are stipended 
under this bill—I do not want to make 
the provisions in section 176 so strict 
that we do not allow legitimate volun- 
teer organizations to support causes 
which may overlap with the duties or 
work performed by state or municipal 
employees. 

Let me first ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts about section 176(a)(1). 
I understand the intent of this para- 
graph is to avoid duplication of exist- 
ing programs. I agree with that. We do 
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not necessarily want group A, which is 
assisted with funds provided under 
this act, to compete with group B, 
which has had to raise its funds pri- 
vately. 

However, the term activity“ as it is 
used in this paragraph is ambiguous, 
and I hope the sponsor of the bill can 
shed some light on what is meant 
here. For example, if the Cache 
County blood bank operated a blood- 
mobile 1 day a week, that would be a 
specific activity. Would this provision 
prevent assistance under this title 
from being used to operate the blood- 
mobile for 2 days a week? Arguably, 
this is not an additional activity, but 
rather an expansion of an existing ac- 
tivity. Would this provision prevent as- 
sistance provided under this title from 
being used by an organization to 
expand an existing activity? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No, it would not 
prevent expansion of an existing activ- 
ity such as the one described by the 
Senator from Utah so long as the non- 
displacement requirements in subsec- 
tion (b) are met. It would prohibit 
funds from going to another organiza- 
tion to operate a bloodmobile program 
if that organization is not now operat- 
ing one. 

Mr. HATCH. I appreciate that ex- 
planation. Now, let me ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts about section 
176(a)(2) and the related requirements 
in section 176(b). 

Subsection (aX2) states that assist- 
ance under this title may not be given 
to private, nonprofit entities to con- 
duct activities that are the same or 
substantially equivalent to activities 
provided by a State or local govern- 
ment agency that such entity resides 
in, unless the requirements of subsec- 
tion (b) are met. I understand that 
subsection (bX1) and (bX2) require 
that a private nonprofit agency cannot 
receive funds if State or local govern- 
ment workers are displaced from their 
jobs or if promotional opportunities 
are infringed upon. I agree with the 
thrust of these requirements. 

But, who is responsible for making 
the determination that the require- 
ments are met? Let's say the Sierra 
Club of Salt Lake City has organized 
an ongoing project to pick up the 
litter along Utah's scenic highways. 
That would normally be a function of 
employees at the State highway de- 
partment. Is it the responsibility of 
the Sierra Club to secure assurances 
from the Utah Highway Department 
that no workers will be laid off as a 
result of their organization's cleanup 
project? And, what is the Sierra Club's 
liability if, in fact, the State highway 
department improperly reduces wages 
or hours anyway? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is not our inten- 
tion to subject volunteer organizations 
to unreasonable burdens of proof or li- 
ability for violations that are not de- 
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liberate or that are not within the con- 
trol of the organization. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator. 
Now, on a related point, paragraph (3) 
states that no assistance may be pro- 
vided to a private nonprofit organiza- 
tion if the services it will provide du- 
plicate any services that would other- 
wise be performed” by government 
employees. This appears to mean that 
the Sierra Club project to pick up 
litter would be disallowed since the 
State highway department performs 
this function. This provision would 
also eliminate literacy programs if 
school district employees also teach 
such programs or youth recreation 
programs if the city parks or school 
districts offer such programs. I am 
sure there are dozens of other overlap- 
ping services. Do the bill’s sponsors 
intend a strict interpretation of this 
provision? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The intent of the 
provision is to discourage State and 
local governments from viewing the 
National and Community Service Act 
as a means to finance the public duties 
they are already committed and obli- 
gated to perform. The National and 
Community Service Act should not 
sanction the substitution of unpaid 
labor, or labor that is stipended at a 
minimal amount, for regular employ- 
ees who are entitled to normal wages 
and benefits. 

The standards set forth in section 
176(bX3) are intended to be enforced 
in a reasonable manner. It is not our 
intent to discourage the Sierra Club 
and other volunteer organizations 
from performing public service func- 
tions which do not displace workers. 

Mr. HATCH. I appreciate that re- 
sponse. I have one final inquiry that 
also has to do with section 176(a)(2) 
and (bX3). Subparagraph (C) lists a 
set of additional circumstances under 
which volunteers assisted by the bill 
may not substitute for employees of 
State or local governments. I find 
these are quite reasonable provided we 
are talking about a long-term substitu- 
tion. For example, I agree that a vol- 
unteer should not be substituted on a 
long-term or indefinite basis for a 
worker who has resigned or been dis- 
charged. However, I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts objects to 
volunteers filling in on temporary 
basis. For example, if the ambulance 
dispatcher in Moab, UT, is on sick 
leave or vacation, would this bill pro- 
hibit a community action program re- 
ceiving assistance under this title from 
helping out for a time? Clearly, in a 
case like this, there is no harm to the 
employee and no intent on the part of 
ne city to make a permanent substitu- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Utah understands the purpose of the 
provision. Subparagraph (C) is intend- 
ed to enumerate the conditions under 
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which improper substitutions could 
not take place. Once again, it is sub- 
ject to a reasonable interpretation. In 
the case mentioned by the Senator 
from Utah, I do not see a problem be- 
cause, as the Senator stated, the em- 
ployee would not be disadvantaged nor 
would this action supplant the hiring 
of employed workers. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator 
very much for his answers. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would like to con- 
firm the intention of the Senator from 
Colorado with respect to part (c) of his 
amendment. It would provide that 
nothing on the act shall prohibit a 
church or other religious entity from 
requiring that participants not violate 
the religious tenets of the organiza- 
tion while participating in programs 
funded by the act. So, for example, a 
kosher Jewish soup kitchen could bar 
volunteers from distributing ham 
sandwiches, But the institution could 
not require participants in the volun- 
teer program to convert to the reli- 
gion. Do you agree with this interpre- 
tation of your amendment? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes. The Sena- 
tor is correct. As the Senator knows, 
this language is taken from S. 5, the 
A-B-C child care bill. The brief legisla- 
tive history of the provision in S. 5 
shows that a religious institution 
cannot require a participant to profess 
to any religious principle or convert to 
any creed. However, the amendment 
allows a religious organization to set 
rules based on its religious precepts 
and to require participants under this 
act not to violate those rules. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts cites a die- 
tary rule. I would add that churches 
can set rules relating to alcohol use, 
drug use, sexual activity, and other 
matters that are of deep and abiding 
concern to religious organizations. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I also want to state 
my own understanding of part (b) of 
this amendment. The bill, even with 
the Armstrong amendment, bars the 
use of Federal funds in programs that 
give religious instruction, conduct wor- 
ship services, or engage in any form of 
proselytization. The amendment 
simply makes clear that activities con- 
ducted by a church or other religious 
entity—such as displaying religious 
symbols or decorations; allowing per- 
sons voluntarily on their own to 
engage in prayer or sing religious 
hymns; or affirming or promoting any 
moral tenet based on religious pre- 
cepts—do not endanger the entity's 
funding under the bill so long as they 
are conducted separate and apart from 
the programs funded by the bill, and 
not as a part of the program itself. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Mr. HATCH. There is one clarifica- 
tion I would like to make in section 
174(a) concerning nondiscrimination. 
All of the listed civil rights statutes, as 
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well as regulations issued under such 
statutes, apply to activities carried out 
under this title. Am I correct that the 
regulations that apply will be those 
which are in effect at any given point 
in time? In other words, if the regula- 
tions implementing any of these civil 
rights statutes are changed in the 
future, programs assisted under the 
National and Community Service Act 
must abide by the new regulations, not 
those which are in effect today or on 
the day of enactment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
as in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SECOND CLOTURE VOTE ON 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 212 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I still 
think David“ won the debate—but it 
is pretty clear that “Goliath” won the 
vote. 

So—whatever the merits of our posi- 
tion—it is clear after two tries that we 
do not have the votes to prevail on clo- 
ture, at least on the current form and 
text of Senate Joint Resolution 212. 

I will not seek a third cloture vote 
and so advise the Senator pro tempo- 
re, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD]. 

I want to say a special word of 
thanks to those who led the floor 
effort for the resolution—on both 
sides of the aisle. 

From outside the Senate, I want to 
take special note of the following 
people, who have been very helpful. 

Congressman PasHAYAN of Califor- 
nia has worked very hard trying to 
find an acceptable compromise, and 
deserves a lot of credit for moving the 
administration toward a position ac- 
ceptable to the Armenian-American 
community. 

California Governor Deukmejian, 
and two of his close associates, Carl 
Samuelian and Greg Kahwajian, have 
also been actively involved in our dis- 
cussions with the administration, and 
in urging support for the resolution. I 
thank them for their efforts from long 
distance. 

Officials from the Armenian assem- 
bly—one of the major Armenian- 
American groups—have also worked 
with us every step of the way, and 
have provided great support during 
this debate. I would mention three in 
particular: Ross Vartian, Van Krekor- 
ian and Rouben Adalian. 

I also want to commend those who 
have been working around the coun- 
try, those senior Armenians who made 
the trip today from Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City. As I said, the eldest in 
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the group is 99, and they have told us 
a number of incidents, stories that 
have been brought to the attention of 
some of our colleagues. 

I also want again to commend the 
distinguished President pro tempore, 
Senator BYRD. As usual, he was ex- 
tremely effective in managing his 
forces and making his case; and, as 
always, he was a gentleman. 

As I indicated several time during 
the debate—there may be other legis- 
lative options open in the future. We 
will be exploring those. 

I remain hopeful that a vote on the 
amended text I sought to offer, either 
in concurrent resolution form or as a 
sense-of-the-Congress amendment, 
might garner a better vote. I also will 
want to consult with some of my 
friends on the House side, to explore 
the potential for action on an appro- 
priate resolution there. 

I hope we fought a good fight. I 
know it was an important fight. Per- 
haps it wil be a fight that will be 
fought again. 

I still believe it was a question of 
right or wrong. I believe in this in- 
stance, those who supported the 
motion to proceed were in the right. I 
will repeat, as I said many times, this 
was never an effort to offend the 
Turkish Republic, President Ozal, or 
the Ambassador to the United States, 
or anybody else connected with the 
present Turkish Government. I hope 
they will understand that has been my 
position. My position has not changed. 

I have been in that country. I know 
its importance. I know it is a friend 
and ally. I also believe in this instance 
we were correct, and we will persevere. 
Perhaps it will be a fight that will be 
fought again because I do believe it 
says something about the institution, 
something about America, something 
about human rights, something about 
commitment to human rights and I 
hope—in fact, I will say we will not 
abandon what I believe is a correct 
course of action because, for the time 
being, I think it will be futile to pro- 
ceed any further in an effort to obtain 
cloture on a motion to proceed. 

Again, I thank the distinguished ma- 
jority leader for his courtesies, for his 
moving to proceed to the resolution 
and all others who participated in the 
debate on either side of the issue. 


MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
period for morning business, with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak not to exceed 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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IRISH-AMERICAN HERITAGE 
MONTH—A TRIBUTE TO THE 
SHARED TRADITIONS AND 
VALUES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND IRELAND 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today I am 
pleased to join Senators SIMON, 
KERRY, MOYNIHAN, KENNEDY, and 
others in introducing legislation to 
pay tribute to the contributions that 
Irish-Americans have made to the 
United States. 

The United States enjoys a long- 
standing and friendly relationship 
with Ireland, due in large measure to 
the strong Irish strands in the fabric 
of America. Indeed, at the last census 
count, more than 40,000,000 residents 
of the United States reported that 
they were of Irish descent. Irish-Amer- 
icans have made an indelible mark on 
the many diverse aspects of American 
culture, and they have played an im- 
portant part in our Nation's history. 

The legislation we are introducing 
would designate March 1990 as Irish 
Heritage Month. It would also reaf- 
firm the special relationship between 
the United States and Ireland at a 
time when events in Europe warrant a 
coherent response by the United 
States and its Western allies. 

Earlier today, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee hosted a private 
meeting with Irish Prime Minister 
Charles J. Haughey, who is visiting 
Washington in conjunction with Ire- 
land’s ascendancy to the presidency of 
the European Economic Community. 
The Economic Community will likely 
emerge as one of the primary actors in 
the formulation of a new order in 
Europe. Ireland, as president of the 
Economic Community will play an im- 
portant role in that process. It is thus 
particularly timely that we in the 
United States reflect on our deep ties 
with Ireland and our common bonds 
with the Irish people. 

Mr. President, it is clear that the 
United States has a real interest in 
designating March 1990 as Irish-Amer- 
ican Heritage Month. Not only would 
the celebration be a fitting tribute to 
the contributions that Irish-Americans 
have made to United States society, 
but it would also solidify our friend- 
ship with a signficant ally in Europe. 
Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support this timely and important leg- 
islation. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON MINE 
SAFETY AND HEALTH ACTIVI- 
TIES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 98 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompany- 
ing report; which was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources: 
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To the Congress of the United States; 
In accordance with section 511(a) of 
the Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Act of 1977, as amended (30 U.S.C. 
958(a)), I transmit herewith the fiscal 
year 1988 annual report on mine 
safety and health activities as submit- 
ted by the Secretary of Labor. 
GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE House, February 27, 1990. 


TRADE POLICY AGENDA AND 
REPORT ON TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS | PROGRAM—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 99 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompany- 
ing report; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 163 of the Trade Act of 1974, 
as amended (19 U.S.C. 2213), I trans- 
mit herewith the 1990 Trade Policy 
Agenda and 1989 Annual Report on 
the Trade Agreements Program. 
GEORGE BusH. 
THE WHITE House, February 27, 1990. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-2414. A communication from the 
Deputy Assistant Secreary of Defense (In- 
stallations), transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report entitled “Report on the Performance 
of Department of Defense Commercial ac- 
tivities”; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2415. A communication from the 
Acting Administrator of the Farmers Home 
Administration, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the feasibility of making 
available properties owned by the Farmers 
Home Administration to low-income persons 
whose homes were destroyed by Hurricane 
Hugo or the Loma Prieta earthquake during 
1989; to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban affairs. 

EC-2416. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on surplus 
real property transferred or leased for 
public health purposes in fiscal year 1989; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

EC-2417. A communication from the Com- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
"Homelessness—McKinney Act Programs 
and Funding for Fiscal Year 1989"; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2418. A communication from the As- 
sistant Vice President of the National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation (Government 
and Public Affairs), transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the 1989 Annual Report; the Report 
on the Performance of Passenger Routes 
Operated During Fiscal Year 1989; the 
report on employee salaries in excess of fed- 
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eral executive Level I; and the 1990 Legisla- 
tive Report; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation, 

EC-2419. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the proposed use of 
certain research and develoment funds for 
the modernization of the Space Environ- 
ment Simulator at the Goddard Space 
Flight Center, Greenbelt, Maryland; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-2420. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
of an extension of time for rendering a deci- 
sion in Docket No. 31387 (Sub-No. 1) Cana- 
dian National Railway Company—Lease 
From Grand Trunk Western Railroad Com- 
pany; to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

EC-2421. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to permit the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to utilize competitive bid- 
ding in awarding licenses for use of the elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-2422. A communication from the 
Deputy Associate Director for Collection 
and Disbursement, Minerals Management 
Service, Department of the Interior, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
refund of certain overpayments of offshore 
lease revenues; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-2423. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee on 
Reactor Safeguards, Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on the Safety Research Program of 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-2424. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
quarterly report on abnormal occurrences at 
licensed nuclear facilities for the third cal- 
endar quarter of 1989; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-2425. A communication from the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (En- 
vironment), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report on the Department of Defense 
Environmental Restoration Program for 
Fiscal Year 1989; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

EC-2426. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of Council Resolution 8-189 entitled 
"National Park Service—Georgetown 
Branch Rail Right-of-Way Acquisition Res- 
olution of 1990"; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2427. A communication from the 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of 
the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on actions taken by the Corporation to pro- 
mote equal employment opportunities; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2428. A communication from the 
Senior Vice President (Policy and Public Af- 
fairs) of the Fannie Mae Foundation, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on actions 
taken by the Foundation to promote equal 
employment opportunities; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2429. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
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transmitting, pursuant to law, a list of the 
reports issued by the General Accounting 
Office during January 1990; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2430. A communication from the 
President of the Institute of American 
Indian Arts, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report on the activities of the Institute 
from June 3, 1988 to December 30, 1989; to 
the Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

EC-2431. A communication from the 
Chairman of the United States Internation- 
al Trade Commission, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report of the Com- 
mission under the Freedom of Information 
Act for calendar year 1989; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2432. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the United States Information 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Agency under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1989; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2433. A communication from the At- 
torney General of the United States, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend 42 U.S.C. 1981 in regard to the for- 
mation and implementation of contracts, 
and Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
to protect against discrimination in employ- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-2434. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of a plan 
to implement a program of Services Re- 
search on Community-Based Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Treatment; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-2435. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
extend and amend programs under the 
Head Start Act; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

EC-2436. A communication from the 
President of the Legal Services Corporation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of the 
Legal Services Corporation's Fact Book for 
1988-1989; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-2437. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
"Smoking and Health, A National Status 
Report", covering calendar years 1986 and 
1987; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the use of the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol for a dedication ceremony incident to 
the placement of a bust of Lajos Kossuth in 
the Capitol and authorizing the printing of 
& transcript of the proceedings of the cere- 
mony (Rept. No. 101-244). 

S. Res. 246. Resolution authorizing print- 
ing additional copies of Senate report titled 
"Developments in Aging: 1989". 

S. Res. 250. An original resolution to 
amend the Standing Rules of the Senate to 
require each committee to publish the rules 
of such committee only during the first year 
of a Congress unless such rules are amended 
and to provide that an amendment to com- 
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mittee rules shall not take effect until pub- 
lished in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. 2151. A bill to permit the transfer of 
the obsolete submarine U.S.S. Requin to the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, before the expiration of the 60-day 
waiting period that would otherwise be ap- 
plicable to the transfer. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

William James Haynes II, of North Caroli- 
na, to be General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of the Army; 

Stephen Kay Conver, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army; 

Douglas Alan Brook, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army; 

Colin Riley McMillan, of New Mexico, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense; 

Enrique Mendez, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense; and 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 154: 


To be Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff 


To be admiral 

Adm. David E. Jeremiah. 
U.S. Navy. 

(The above nominations were report- 
ed with the recommendation that they 
be confirmed, subject to the nominees' 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 

By Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Robert William Houk, of Ohio, to be 
Public Printer. 

(The above nomination was reported 
with the recommendation that it be 
confirmed, subject to the nominee's 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. 
DeConcini, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. JOHN- 
STON and Mr. METZENBAUM): 

S. 2179. A bill to maintain funding for 
State and local law enforcement programs 
in the war against drugs and crime; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORTON: 

S. 2180. A bill to remove certain prohibi- 
tions to the licensing of a vessel for employ- 
ment in the coastwise trade of the United 
States for the vessel Artic Sounder; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. BINGAMAN (for himself and 
Mr. DOMENICI): 

S. 2181. A bill to authorize the National 

Aeronautics and Space Administration to 
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purchase approximately 8 acres of land at 

the Fort Sumner Municipal Airport, De 

Baca County, New Mexico; to the Commit- 

€ on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
on. 

By Mr. GARN (for himself and Mr. 
HATCH): 

S. 2182. A bill to increase the amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the Colora- 
do River Storage Project, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. CHAFEE, and Mr. 
Syms): 

S. 2183. A bill to provide for the conserva- 
tion and development of water and related 
resources, to authorize the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers civil works pro- 
gram to construct various projects for im- 
provements to the Nation's infrastructure, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. BYRD, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. SASSER, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. COHEN, 
Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. 
Conran, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 


KERREY, Mr, ROCKEFELLER, Mr. 
D'Amato, Mr. SANFORD, and Mr. 
KOHL); 


S. 2184. A bill to assist small communities 
in construction of facilities for the protec- 
tion of the environment and human health; 
to the Committee on Environment an 
Public Works. : 

By Mr. COATS: 

S. 2185. A bill to impose a criminal penalty 
for flight to avoid payment of arrearages in 
child support, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

S. 2186. A bill to repeal the provisions of 
the Revenue Reconciliation Act of 1989 
which require the withholding of income 
tax from wages paid for agricultural labor; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. COCHRAN (for himself, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mrs. KassEBAUM, Mr. HARKIN, and 
Mr. GRASSLEY ): 

S. 2187. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to make grants to encourage 
States to establish Offices of Rural Health 
to improve health care in rural areas; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

S. 2188. A bill to amend the Rural Devel- 
opment Act of 1972 to provide for the estab- 
lishment of rural health and safety educa- 
tion programs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. PRYOR (for himself, Mr. 
Hetnz, Mr. Baucus, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. KoHL, Mr. GLENN, Mr. COHEN, 
Mr. RiEGLE, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. WILSON, 
Mr. BRADLEY, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. 
DANFORTH, and Mr. DURENBERGER): 

S. 2189. A bill to establish a grant program 
to provide health insurance information, 
counseling, and assistance to individuals eli- 
gible to receive benefits under title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

S. 2190. A bill to correct the Harmonized 
Schedule of the United States as it applies 
to parts of ionization smoke detectors; to 
the Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself and 
Mr. WIRTH): 

S. 2191. A bill to amend Part 3, Title V, of 
the National Energy Conservation Act; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 2192. A bill relating to the tariff treat- 
ment of certain paper products and synthet- 
ic detergents; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
SrMON, and Mr. HATCH): 

S. 2193. A bill to amend title 35, United 
States Code, to clarify that States, instru- 
mentalities of States, and officers and em- 
ployees of States acting in their official ca- 
pacity, are subject to suit in Federal court 
by any person for infringement of patents, 
and that all the remedies can be obtained in 
such suit that can be obtained in a suit 
against a private entity; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KASTEN (for himself and Mr. 
KOHL): 

S. 2194. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment to the State of Wisconsin for extraor- 
dinary law enforcement costs incurred 
during operations associated with the exer- 
cise of court-determined tribal treaty rights; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOHL (for himself and Mr. 
KASTEN): 

S. 2195. A bill to establish within the 
Office of Justice Programs of the Depart- 
ment of Justice an Indian Treaty Law En- 
forcement Assistance Program; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2196. A bill to establish an Office of 
Indian Treaty Conflict Resolution; to the 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARKIN (for himself, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. LEAHY, 
and Mr. KERRY): 

S. 2197. A bill to lift trade and other eco- 
nomic sanctions imposed on Nicaragua by 
the President in 1985; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. Kerry, Mr. DECONCINI, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. 
WiLsoN, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. BRAD- 
LEY, Mr. PELL, and Mr. DIXON): 

S.J. Res. 262. Joint resolution designating 
March 1990 as “Irish-American Month"; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 


By Mr. FORD: 

S. Res. 250. An original resolution to 
amend the Standing Rules of the Senate to 
require each committee to publish the rules 
of such committee only during the first year 
of a Congress unless such rules are amended 
and to provide that an amendment to com- 
mittee rules shall not take effect until pub- 
lished in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD; from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion; placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. FOWLER (for Mr. MITCHELL): 

S. Res. 251. Resolution to direct the 
Senate Legal Counsel to appear as amicus 
curiae in Metro Broadcasting, Inc. v. Feder- 
al Communications Commission, et al; con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

By Mr. FORD: 

S. Con. Res. 96. Concurrent resolution to 
urge the Administration in the strongest 
possible terms not to propose civil air trans- 
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port services for inclusion under the Gener- 
al Agreement on Tariffs and Trade [GATT], 
or the proposed General Agreement on 
Trade in Services [GATS], and to actively 
oppose any proposal that would consider 
civil air transport services as a negotiation 
item; to the Committee on Finance. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. 
DECoNciNI, Mr. HOLLINGs, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, and Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM): 

S. 2179. A bill to maintain funding 
for State and local law enforcement 
programs in the war against drugs and 
crime; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

FUNDING FOR STATE AND LOCAL LAW 

ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS 
Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce important legisla- 
tion that will maintain funding for 
State and local law enforcement pro- 
grams that are crucial to our efforts in 
the war against drugs and crime. 

Mr. President, our Nation is faced 
with a terrible crisis. While govern- 
ment studies report a decrease in 
casual drug use, there are more people 
using dangerous drugs like cocaine, 
and its derivative crack, in greater 
quantities than ever before. The rav- 
aging effects of illegal drug use and 
drug abuse do not discriminate be- 
tween young and old, rich or poor, 
black or white. We, as a nation, are all 
victims. 

There are many tactics that can be 
used to fight against illegal drug use. I 
have vigorously supported education 
and user accountability programs to 
attack the demand side of the drug 
problem. We must also make inroads 
on the wide distribution and availabil- 
ity of illegal drugs, by supporting law 
enforcement efforts against dealers 
and distributors. 

The frontline in the war on drugs is 
at the local level. State and local law 
enforcement personnel put themselves 
at risk every day as they pursue deal- 
ers and distributors. 

One source of funding for many of 
these efforts is the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Department of Justice, 
through the Bureau of Justice Assist- 
ance, distributes block grant funds to 
support many antidrug abuse pro- 
grams carried out by State and local 
law enforcement agencies. States ad- 
minister the overall programs, distrib- 
uting the block grant funding to sup- 
port local law enforcement. Currently, 
this funding is based on a 75 to 25 cash 
match. That is, local governments 
must pay 25 percent of the program 
costs, while the Federal Government 
pays the remaining 75 percent. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1991, the 
matching formula will be decreased to 
50-50. This means that local govern- 
ments will have to pay for 50 percent 
of program costs. Thus, local govern- 
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ments will be required to pay signifi- 
cantly more to maintain even the 
same level of antidrug programming. 
The Illinois Criminal Justice Informa- 
tion Authority, as well as many repre- 
sentatives from local law enforcement, 
tell me that local authorities truly 
depend on the Federal passthrough 
aid. While the bulk of program funds 
are provided by this aid, local units of 
government are still dedicating signifi- 
cant resources to these efforts. It their 
share of the financial burden is in- 
creased, many communities would be 
forced to end their participation in the 
State-administered program. That is 
exactly what we do not want to have 
happen, and why I am introducing leg- 
islation today to maintain the 75 to 25 
matching formula. 

The President's 1991 budget pro- 
vides $490 million for this antidrug 
abuse block grant. In my own State of 
Illinois, $18,668,000 would be contrib- 
uted to the program. The 75 to 25 for- 
mula would result in local government 
payments totaling $6,222,333. If the 
Federal share of the match is reduced, 
that total would be $18,668,000, a dif- 
ference of $12,445,667. The loss of this 
support would force many communi- 
ties to end their participation in the 
program—they would simply be 
unable to afford these increased costs. 

Mr. President, now is not the time to 
pull the rug from under the feet of 
our men and women in local law en- 
forcement. My proposal will ensure 
their continued participation in the 
Block Grant Program, thereby ensur- 
ing the people of Illinois and the rest 
of the Nation protection from drug 
dealers and the crime that comes with 
them. I strongly urge my colleagues to 
join me in this effort.e 


By Mr. GORTON: 

S. 2180. A bill to remove certain pro- 
hibitions to the licensing of a vessel 
for employment in the coastwise trade 
of the United States for the vessel 
Arctic Sounder, to the Committee on 
ata Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS FOR THE 
VESSEL “ARCTIC SOUNDER" 
e Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation that 
would restore coastwise privileges to 
the U.S.-flag research vessel Arctic 
Sounder, O.N. 569927. 

The Arctic Sounder was built in the 
United States in 1944 for the U.S. 
Navy and later served as a research 
vessel for survey and seismic research 
work under the ownership and oper- 
ation of the University of Oregon. The 
vessel has unique research capabilities 
including seven laboratories with regu- 
lated power, purified water, and at- 
mospheric controls, as well as two 
moon pools and substantial accommo- 
dations for research personnel. The 
vessel lost its coastwise privileges 
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when purchased by a Canadian compa- 
ny and redocumented under the Cana- 
dian flag where it was employed in oil 
seismic research for several years. 

In July 1989, Jim and Beverly 
Hanson of Seattle purchased the 
vessel and redocumented it under the 
U.S.-flag. Last summer and fall the 
vessel was on charter to Exxon in the 
biological effects monitoring program 
conducting research activity to assess 
the environmental effects of the 
Exxon Valdez oilspill The Customs 
Service ruled that these research ac- 
tivities do not constitute coastwise 
trade. Nonetheless, the continued em- 
ployment of the vessel in the Exxon 
environmental studies will require 
some oil recovery capability necessitat- 
ing the incidental coastwise carriage of 
oil containment booms and recovery 
personnel. This is necessary in the 
event residual oil deposits are encoun- 
tered during research activities. In ad- 
dition, the incidental movement of oc- 
casional related cleanup and scientific 
equipment will facilitate the efficient 
and flexible employment of the vessel 
in its research work. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today would restore to the vessel its 
coastwise privileges which were lost 
when the vessel was owned by the Ca- 
nadian interests. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2180 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding sections 12105, 12106, 12107, 
and 12108 of title 46, United States Code, 
and sections 27 and 27A of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920 (46 U.S.C. 883, and 883-1), 
as applicable on the date of this Act, the 
Secretary of the Department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating may issue a certifi- 
cate of documentation for employment in 
the coastwise trade of the United States for 
the vessel Arctic Sounder, United States of- 
ficial number 569927.e 


By Mr. BINGAMAN (for himself 
and Mr. DOMENICI): 

S. 2181. A bill to authorize the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration to purchase approximately 8 
acres of land at the Fort Sumner Mu- 
nicipal Airport, De Baca County, NM; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

WEATHER BALLOON LAUNCH SITE ACT 

e Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce a bill that 
would authorize the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
[NASA] to purchase approximately 8 
acres of land at the Fort Sumner Mu- 
nicipal Airport in De Baca County, 
NM. 

The National Scientific Balloon Fa- 
cility in Palestine, TX, has been used 
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by NASA as the primary domestic 
launch facility for a variety of atmos- 
pheric studies. Safety considerations 
associated with the high populations 
to the east of the launch site required 
NASA to find alternate locations for 
approximately one half of their bal- 
loon launches. 

To find a suitable launch site, NASA 
completed numerous studies and tests. 
Each concluded that a site at Fort 
Sumner, New Mexico met the require- 
ments of the program. In 1987 NASA 
began use of a site at the Fort Sumner 
Municipal Airport. 

Use of the site confirms that the lo- 
cation meets the needs of the pro- 
gram. However, the lease on the facili- 
ty NASA has been using expires this 
spring and they must relocate. There 
are no other facilities available to 
lease and, as a result, NASA is willing 
to build the necessary facilities. It is 
critical that a new facility be available 
prior to the fall of 1990 if the research 
programs are to be maintained. To fa- 
cilitate these needs, the Village of Fort 
Sumner has worked with NASA to 
find a suitable site for the facility. 
Congress must authorize acquisition of 
the land before NASA can proceed. 

If the site is acquired, NASA plans 
to develop the site over a 2- or three- 
year period. The initial phase would 
include acquisition of the land and 
construction of a building which 
would be completed prior to the fall of 
1990. Completion of the initial phase 
will allow for balloon launches to con- 
tinue this fall. 

Mr. President, this legislation simply 
allows NASA to acquire the lands re- 
quired to continue their atmospheric 
research studies at the Fort Sumner 
Municipal Airport. Funds for land ac- 
quisition and building construction 
would come from funds already appro- 
priated in the fiscal year 1990. I stress 
that no additional appropriations for 
this project are required. 

Senator DoMENICI has cosponsored 
this legislation and similar legislation 
is being introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman 
STEVE ScHIFF. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
important legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be placed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2181 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Weather 
Balloon Launch Site Act of 1990". 

SEC. 2. PURCHASE OF LAND FOR BALLOON 
LAUNCHING FACILITY. 

The Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration may pur- 
chase, with funds appropriated to the Ad- 
ministrator for fiscal year 1990 under the 
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heading “Construction of facilities", ap- 
proximately 8 acres within Section 16, 
Township 3 North, Range 26 East, 
N.M.P.M., De Baca County, New Mexico, to 
use as a balloon launching facility.e 

e Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
rise today to join my colleague from 
New Mexico, Senator BINGAMAN, in in- 
troducing the NASA Weather Balloon 
Launch Site Act. This bill would au- 
thorize NASA to purchase 8 acres of 
land near the municipal airport in 
Fort Sumner, NM. This land transfer 
is necessary for NASA to continue its 
data collection on such critical issues 
as global warming and ozone deple- 
tion. Without this legislation, NASA's 
research is going to be homeless. 

NASA has been launching balloons 
at Fort Sumner since 1987. Carrying 
payloads of approximately 6,000 
pounds, these balloons provide a rela- 
tively inexpensive means to collect at- 
mospheric data. Presently, NASA aver- 
ages 50 launches per year from Fort 
Sumner. As it becomes more impor- 
tant to study the atmosphere and to 
determine the critical parameters asso- 
ciated with global warming, we must 
look to all possible means to study this 
complex scientific problem. The scien- 
tific balloon launches from Fort 
Sumner provides important data for 
the study of climate change. 

NASA's project is currently housed 
in a hanger at the municipal airport in 
Fort Sumner. The village of Fort 
Sumner however, has developed plans 
to utilize this facility for industrial de- 
velopment, and as a consequence, 
NASA must move their operation to 
this new site. 

Ownership of this land would give 
NASA a permanent site upon which it 
can construct buildings and expand 
their operations. In addition, there are 
plans to construct a downrange track- 
ing station for similar operations con- 
ducted from the National Scientific 
Balloon Facility at Palestine, TX. 

The purchase of this land by NASA 
will perpetuate a cooperative effort be- 
tween NASA and academia. New 
Mexico State University manages and 
operates the Palestine, TX facility. As 
a result, graduate students are inti- 
mately involved in day-to-day experi- 
mental work. 

This legislation will not increase 
Federal expenses, as the funds for this 
transaction as well as the initial phase 
of building construction have already 
been appropriated in the fiscal year 
1990 budget. 

I am pleased to cosponsor this legis- 
lation and look to its enactment. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter writ- 
ten by the mayor of Fort Sumner be 
included in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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VILLAGE OF FORT SUMNER INC. 
Fort Sumner, NM, January 9, 1990. 
Hon. PETE DOMENICI, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DoMENICI. On January 8, 
1990, representatives of NASA and the Na- 
tional Scientific Balloon Facility of Pales- 
tine, Texas met with the Village Council of 
Fort Sumner, New Mexico. 

NASA representatives expressed a desire 
to build a building on the Fort Sumner Air- 
port Facility. The intent of NASA is to es- 
tablish this facility and location as their 
permanent western site for launch of scien- 
tific balloons as well as a down range track- 
ing station for balloons launched from the 
Palestine, Texas facility. They intend (if an- 
ticipated revenues continue) to update the 
initial building over a period of 2 to 3 years. 

Their desire is to own the property on 
which they build. Village officials agreed to 
sell the proposed site and & price has been 
agreed upon. The situation requires that all 
the paperwork be completed in time to con- 
struct the facility for early fall of 1990 bal- 
loon launchings. 

Their acquisition of lands requires an Act 
of Congress. It is our mutual desire that this 
be possible. The level of presence of NASA 
in the community, region and state should 
be enhanced by their commitment to this 
site and this program. Our hope is that our 
congressional delegation might be helpful in 
expediting the land acquisition process. 

We are presently working out the details 
of land description as well as a Memoran- 
dum of Operation. This phase should be 
complete within 10 days or so and the finali- 
ty would await consent of Congress. 

We will assist with necessary information, 
etc., as you require. 

Sincerely, 
Davin BAILEY, Mayor.e 


By Mr. GARN (for himself and 
Mr. HATCH): 

S. 2182. A bill to increase the 
amounts authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the Colorado River storage 
project, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

CENTRAL UTAH PROJECT COMPLETION ACT 

e Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation to com- 
plete the Colorado River storage 
project [CRSP] and the central Utah 
water project [CUP]. The bill is cru- 
cial to the economic well being of the 
people of Utah. 

Utah is the second driest State in 
the Union. The CUP was authorized as 
a major component of the CRSP. 
Originally, the project was divided 
into several units: The Vernal unit, 
the Jensen unit, the Upalco unit, the 
Ute Indian unit, and the largest unit 
of all, the Bonneville unit. Construc- 
tion began on the municipal and in- 
dustrial [M and I] features of the Bon- 
neville unit in 1965 after elections 
were held committing those M and I 
water users to repay to the Govern- 
ment, the cost of that water. 

The Bureau of Reclamation com- 
pleted the Vernal, Jensen, and Uintah 
irrigation project, but has trudged 
along with the Bonneville unit. In 
1986, Bonneville unit M and I users in 
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12 counties vote—by a 73 percent plu- 
rality—to raise the amount they would 
repay to the Government from ap- 
proximately $150 million—1965 
amount—to over $550 million to com- 
plete the project. Delays due to low re- 
quests by various administrations, low 
funding by the Congress, and especial- 
ly poor management by the Bureau of 
Reclamation have been terribly frus- 
trating to the people of Utah. 

The Bonneville unit was originally 
authorized for approximately $800 
million in 1956. It was reauthorized for 
$2.1 million in 1972. It is under this 
authorization ceiling that the M and I 
provisions of the Bonneville unit will 
be completed in the next 5 years. The 
main feature, the Jordanelle Dam will 
provide 320,000 acre feet of storage ca- 
pacity, or enough water to provide 
400,000 Utahns with culinary drinking 
water. 

Mr. President, the bill Senator 
HarcH and I are introducing today is 
designed primarily to raise that au- 
thorization ceiling so that central 
Utah farmers will receive their irriga- 
tion water. This was & promise the 
Government made to rural areas of 
Utah in tandem with the promise to 
provide M and I water to the urban 
areas. We propose raising the ceiling 
by a total of $550 million to accom- 
plish this and the unfinished environ- 
mental mitigation features of the 
project. 

To assure better productivity at 
lower costs we are proposing that a 
separate commission be created—apart 
from the Bureau of Reclamation—to 
assure environmental compliance and 
importantly, we propose to have the 
Central Utah Water Conservancy Dis- 
trict build the remaining irrigation 
features in the Uintah Basin and the 
central Utah areas. 

Finally, Mr. President, this is à con- 
sensus bill between several members of 
the Utah delegation. It has a strong 
environmental section, a strong Indian 
section, and fulfills the Government's 
age-old commitment to construct the 
irrigation features of the project. I 
hope the Congress will act expedi- 
tiously on the bill and give it fair con- 
sideration.e 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for him- 
self, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CHAFEE, 
and Mr. SYMMS): 

S. 2183. A bill to provide for the con- 
servation and development of water 
and related resources, to authorize the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers Civil 
Works Program to construct various 
projects for improvements to the Na- 
tion's infrastructure, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT ACT 
e Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
the bill I introduce today, with the 
support of our distinguished chair- 
man, Senator Burpick, ranking minor- 
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ity member, Senator CHAFEE, and Sen- 
ator SvMMs, the Water Resources De- 
velopment Act of 1990, continues the 
practice of biannual authorizations for 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. We 
returned to this practice with the pas- 
sage of Public Law 99-662, the Water 
Resources Development Act of 1986. 

There had been a 10-year wait for 
this legislation. The 1986 bill estab- 
lished our current requirements for 
water projects which center on cost 
sharing, user fees, and environmental 
protection. 

The next step in this process was the 
Water Resources Development Act of 
1988. This legislation was signed into 
law on November 17, 1988. 

As in 1988, we intend to proceed 
with deliberation this year. We plan to 
maintain the system of authorizations 
that have been successful in 1986 and 
1988. With this in mind, and in keep- 
ing with the goal of a biannual author- 
ization, I am pleased to introduce a 
1990 water bill. 

Mr. President, the legislation I offer 
today along with Senators BURDICK, 
SvMMs, and CHAFEE, represents a con- 
sensus of our committee's needs, as 
evident from the bipartisan support it 
has received. The bill authorizes 18 
Corps of Engineers projects, all of 
which have completed the corps plan- 
ning process. Projects for navigation 
improvements, recreation, storm 
damage reduction, and flood protec- 
tion are included in the bill. They all 
have a positive benefit to cost ratio. 
All have complete and favorable envi- 
ronmental impact statements. 

In addition to these project authori- 
zations, the legislation contains seven 
project related provisions and eight 
general provisions to provide addition- 
al management guidance to the Corps 
of Engineers. I believe them to be non- 
controversial and important for the 
continued operating effectiveness of 
the corps. 

Mr. President, the Subcommittee on 
Water Resources, Transportation, and 
Infrastructure will hold à hearing on 
this bill on March 1. It is my intention 
to have this bill reported to the Senate 
by the Environment and Public Works 
Committee with dispatch. And I hope 
we will soon see it favorably consid- 
ered by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2183 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
Bln Resources Development Act of 
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Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act, the term 
“Secretary” means the Secretary of the 
Army. , 

TITLE I—PROJECT AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 101. The following projects for water 
resources development and conservation 
and other purposes are authorized to be car- 
ried out by the Secretary substantially in 
accordance with the plans, and subject to 
the conditions, recommended in the respec- 
tive reports designated in this section: 

(1) Bayou La Batre, Alabama. The project 
for navigation for Bayou La Batre, Ala- 
bama: Report of the Chief of Engineers, 
dated August 3, 1989, at a total cost of 
$16,230,000, with an estimated first Federal 
cost of $4,490,000, and an estimated first 
non-Federal cost of $11,740,000. 

(2) Clifton, San Francisco River, Arizona. 
The project for flood control, Clifton, San 
Francisco River, Arizona, authorized by sec- 
tion 401(d) of the Water Resources Develop- 
ment Act of 1986, is modified to authorize 
the Secretary to construct the project sub- 
stantially in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers, dated September 6, 
1988, at a total cost of $12,510,000, with an 
estimated first Federal cost of $9,150,000, 
and an estimated first non-Federal cost of 
$3,360,000. 

(3) Nogales Wash and Tributaries, Arizo- 
na. The project for flood control, Nogales 
Wash and Tributaries, Arizona: Report of 
the Chief of Engineers, dated February 28, 
1989, at a total cost of $7,260,000, with an 
estimated first Federal cost of $5,440,000, 
and an estimated first non-Federal cost of 
$1,820,000. The Secretary shall cooperate 
with the Government of Mexico as neces- 
sary to provide for flood warning gauges in 
Mexico. 

(4) Coyote and Berryessa Creeks, Califor- 
nia. The project for flood control, Coyote 
and Berryessa Creeks, California: Report of 
the Chief of Engineers, dated February 7, 
1989, at a total cost of $56,300,000, with an 
estimated first Federal cost of $39,000,000, 
and an estimated first non-Federal cost of 
$17,300,000. 

(5) Miami Harbor Channel, Florida. The 
project for navigation, Miami Harbor Chan- 
nel, Florida: Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers dated September 25, 1989, at a total 
cost of $65,700,000, with an estimated first 
Federal cost of $41,920,000, and an estimat- 
ed first non-Federal cost of $23,780,000. 

(6) Martin County, Florida. The project 
for storm damage reduction, Martin 
County, Florida: Report of the Chief of En- 
gineers dated November 20, 1989, at a total 
first cost of $9,400,000, with an estimated 
first Federal cost of $3,850,000, and an esti- 
mated first non-Federal cost of $5,550,000. 
In addition, periodic nourishment costs are 
estimated at $5,220,000, with an estimated 
Federal cost of $2,140,000, and an estimated 
non-Federal cost of $3,080,000. 

(7) Fort Wayne, St. Mary's and Maumee 
Rivers, Indiana. The project for flood con- 
trol, Fort Wayne, St. Mary's and Maumee 
Rivers, Indiana: Report of the Chief of En- 
gineers, dated May 1, 1989, at a total cost of 
$16,300,000, with an estimated first Federal 
cost of $12,100,000, and an estimated first 
non-Federal cost of $4,200,000. 

(8) Boston Harbor, Massachusetts. The 
project for navigation, Boston Harbor, Mas- 
sachusetts: Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, dated May 11, 1989, at a total cost of 
$17,960,000, with an estimated first Federal 
cost of $8,250,000, and an estimated first 
non-Federal cost of $9,710,000. 

(9) Ecorse Creek, Wayne County, Michi- 
gan. The project for flood control, Ecorse 
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Creek, Wayne County, Michigan: Report of 
the Chief of Engineers, dated August 8, 
1989, at a total cost of $7,280,000, with an 
estimated first Federal cost of $4,560,000, 
and an estimated first non-Federal cost of 
$2,720,000. 

(10) Coldwater Creek, Missouri. The 
project for flood control, Coldwater Creek, 
Missouri: Report of the Chief of Engineers, 
dated August 9, 1988, at a total cost of 
$22,380,000, with an estimated first Federal 
cost of $15,500,000, and an estimated first 
non-Federal cost of $6,880,000. 

(11) River Des Peres, Missouri. The 
project for flood control, River Des Peres, 
Missouri: Report of the Chief of Engineers, 
dated May 23, 1989, at a total cost of 
$20,550,000, with an estimated first Federal 
cost of $15,270,000, and an estimated first 
non-Federal cost of $5,280,000. 

(12) Passaic River Main Stem, New Jersey 
and New York. The project for flood con- 
trol, Passaic River Main Stem, New Jersey 
and New York: Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, dated February 3, 1989, at a total cost 
of $913,500,000, with an estimated first Fed- 
eral cost of $674,600,000, and an estimated 
first non-Federal cost of $238,900,000. 

(13) Rio De La Plata, Puerto Rico. The 
project for flood control, Rio De La Plata, 
Puerto Rico: Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, dated January 3, 1989, at a total cost 
of $56,990,000, with an estimated first Fed- 
eral cost of $34,780,000, and an estimated 
first non-Federal cost of $22,210,000. 

(14) Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. The 
project for storm damage reduction, Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina: Report of the Chief 
of Engineers, dated March 2, 1989, at a total 
cost of $59,730,000, with an estimated first 
Federal cost of $38,820,000, and an estimat- 
ed first non-Federal cost of $20,910,000. In 
addition, periodic nourishment costs are es- 
timated at $13,500,000, with an estimated 
Federal cost of $8,780,000, and an estimated 
non-Federal cost of $4,720,000. 

(15) Mill Creek, Nashville, Tennessee. The 
project for flood control, Mill Creek, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Report of the Chief of En- 
gineers, dated April 21, 1986, at a total cost 
of $14,500,000, with an estimated first Fed- 
eral cost of $7,250,000 and an estimated first 
non-Federal cost of $7,250,000. 

(16) Buffalo Bayou and  Tributaries, 
Texas. The project for flood control, Buffa- 
lo Bayou and Tributaries, Texas: Report of 
the Chief of Engineers dated February 12, 
1990, at a total cost of $544,604,000, with an 
estimated first Federal cost of $309,313,000, 
and an estimated first non-Federal cost of 
$235,291,000. 

(17) Ray Roberts Lake, Greenbelt, Texas. 
The multiple purpose project, Ray Roberts 
Lake, Greenbelt, Texas, authorized by sec- 
tion 301 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1965, is modified to authorize the Secretary 
to construct recreation features substantial- 
ly in accordance with the Report of the 
Chief of Engineers, dated December 24, 
1987, at a total cost of $4,620,000, with an 
estimated first Federal cost of $1,730,000, 
and an estimated first non-Federal cost of 
$2,890,000. 

(18) Upper Jordan River, Utah. The 
project for flood control, Upper Jordan 
River, Utah: Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, dated November 16, 1988, at a total 
cost of $7,900,000, with an estimated first 
Federal cost of $5,200,000, and an estimated 
first non-Federal cost of $2,700,000. 

TITLE II PROJECT RELATED 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 201. (a) The Congress finds that the 
historic community of Belen, New Mexico, 
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and its population suffer chronic flooding 
problems that originate in the watershed 
and mesas west of Belen. 

(b) The Congress finds further that a 
major canal, the Belen Highline Canal, is lo- 
cated immediately adjacent to Belen, New 
Mexico, and that a serious danger exists to 
life and property in the event that flood 
waters breach the canal. 

(c) The Congress, therefore, authorizes a 
project for flood protection for the city of 
Belen, New Mexico. Such project shall in- 
clude measures to increase the capacity of 
the Belen Highline Canal so that it will 
function as a conveyance system to divert 
flood waters safely around the city of Belen, 
as well as irrigation facility. 

(d) Subject to the provisions of section 
903(c) of the Water Resources Development 
Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-662), the Secre- 
tary is directed to undertake the flood con- 
trol measures described within subsection 
(c) of this section in order to protect the 
city of Belen, New Mexico, and its residents, 
at a total cost of $19,576,000, with an esti- 
mated first Federal cost of $12,130,000, and 
and estimated first non-Federal cost of 
$7,446,000 including lands,  easements, 
rights-of-way, and relocations. 

Sec. 202. Section 1114 of the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1986 (100 Stat. 
4232-4235) is amended to read as follows: 


"SEC. 1114. CROSS FLORIDA BARGE CANAL. 

"(a) The barge canal project located be- 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
Ocean is not authorized for the purposes de- 
scribed in the Act of July 23, 1942 (56 Stat. 
103) after the date of enactment of this Act. 

"(b) Notwithstanding section 203 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 and any other provision of 
law, the Secretary of the Army is directed to 
transfer all lands and interests in lands ac- 
quired by the Secretary and facilities com- 
pleted for the project described in subsec- 
tion (a) to the State of Florida without con- 
sideration, except as provided in subsection 
(c) if the State agrees to hold the United 
States harmless from all claims arising from 
or through the operations of the lands and 
facilities conveyed by the United States. 

(e) Actual transfer of the lands and man- 
agement responsibilities shall not occur on 
the constructed portions of the barge canal 
project lying between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Eureka Lock and Dam, inclusive, 
and between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Inglis Lock and Dam, inclusive, until 24 
months following the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

(d) In the intervening 24 months follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of the Army shall carry out any 
and all programmed maintenance on the 
areas outlined in subsection (c). 

"(e) The ex acreage and legal descrip- 
tion of the real property to be transferred 
pursuant to subsection (b) shall be deter- 
mined by a survey which is satisfactory to 
the Secretary and the State of Florida. The 
cost of such survey shall be borne by the 
State of Florida. 

"(f) All lands and interests in land ac- 
quired for the barge canal project lying be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and the western 
boundaries of Sections 20 and 29, Township 
15 South, Range 23 East, shall be used by 
the State of Florida for public parks, conser- 
vation or recreational uses only. 

"(g) With respect to the remaining lands 
and interests in land acquired for the barge 
canal project, lying west of Sections 20 and 
29, Township 15 South, Range 23 East, the 
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State shall preserve, enhance, interpret, and 
manage the water and related land re- 
sources of the area containing unique cul- 
tural, fish and wildlife, scenic, and recre- 
ational values, as determined by the State, 
for the benefit and enjoyment of present 
and future generations and the develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation. 

“(h) The State of Florida shall pay to the 
counties of Citrus, Clay, Duval, Levy, 
Marion, and Putnam a minimum aggregate 
sum of $32,000,000 in cash or, at the option 
of the counties, payment to be made by con- 
veyance of surplus lands selected by the 
State at current appraised values.“ 

Sec. 203. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
sections 906(e) and 1135 of the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1986 (Public 
Law 99-662) the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Pyramid Lake Indian Tribe and 
the Secretary of the Interior, is authorized 
and directed to develop a plan for a project 
with a total cost of $25,000,000 to rehabili- 
tate the Lower Truckee River. 

(b) The plan of the project authorized in 
subsection (a) shall include designs to— 

(1) restore the riparian habitat and vege- 
tative cover; 

(2) stabilize the course of the lower Truck- 
ee River and minimize erosion damage; 

(3) provide the best possible spawning 
habitat for the cui-ui fish; and 

(4) provide improved spawning habitat for 
the Lahontan cutthroat trout to the extent 
deemed feasible. 

(c) Subject to the provisions of sections 
906(e) and 1135 of the Water Resources De- 
velopment Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-662), 
the Secretary, in consultation with the Pyr- 
amid Lake Indian Tribe and the Secretary 
of the Interior, is authorized to develop a 
plan for facilities with a total cost of 
$20,000,000 to enable the efficient passage 
of cui-ui and Lahontan cutthroat trout 
through or around the delta at the mouth 
of the Lower Truckee River to obtain access 
to their upstream spawning grounds. 

Sec. 204. Section 1149 of the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1986 (Public 
Law 99-662) is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing sentence at the end of the section: 
“On or before June 1, 1991, the Chief of En- 
gineers and the Secretary shall make a rec- 
ommendation to Congress on the method of 
payment to be employed for cost sharing 
purposes, and the identification of eligible 
project sponsors pursuant to section 101 of 
this Act.“ 

Sec. 205. The Secretary of the Army shall 
not proceed with the divestiture of locks 
and dams numbered 5 through 14 of the 
Kentucky River, Kentucky, pursuant to sec- 
tion 301(a) of the Water Development Act 
of 1986 (Public Law 99-662) until he has 
complied with the terms of the Memoran- 
dum of Understanding between the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, as approved 
by the Louisville District Engineer on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1985, at a total cost of $3,500,000. 

Sec. 206. (a) The Assistant Secretary of 
the Army for Civil Works and the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and the Governor of the State of 
New York, acting jointly, shall convene a 
management conference for the restoration, 
conservation, and management of Onondaga 
Lake. The purpose of the management con- 
ference shall include but not be limited to— 

(1) developing, within the 180-day period 
following the date of the enactment of this 
Act, a comprehensive restoration, conserva- 
tion, and management plan that recom- 
mends priority corrective actions and com- 
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pliance schedules for the cleanup of Onon- 
daga Lake; and 

(2) coordinating implementation of the 
plan by the State of New York, the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and all local agencies, gov- 
ernments, and other groups participating in 
the conference. 


(bX1) The members of the management 
conference shall include, at a minimum, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Civil 
Works, the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the Governor of 
the State of New York, and a representative 
of— 

(A) the Attorney General of the State of 
New York; 

(B) Onondaga County, New York; 

(C) The City of Syracuse, New York; 

(2) The members of the management con- 
ference may designate a permanent repre- 
sentative to attend meetings of the manage- 
ment conference and otherwise represent 
and vote on their behalf on the manage- 
ment conference. 

(3) The management conference shall in- 
clude the following ex officio members: 

(A) the United States Senators from the 
State of New York; and 

(B) the member(s) of the United States 
House of Representatives within whose con- 
gressional district(s) lies Onondaga Lake, 

(4) There shall be two standing commit- 
tees of the management conference: 

(A) the Citizens, Advisory Committee; and 

(B) the Technical Review Committee. 

(cX1) Not later than 120 days after the 
completion of a plan and after providing for 
public review and comment, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army for Civil Works and 
the Administrator shall approve such plan 
if the plan meets the requirements of this 
section, and the Governor of the State of 
New York concurs in such approval. 

(2) Upon approval of the plan under this 
section, such plan shall be implemented. 

(dX1) The management conference, with 
the approval of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army for Civil Works, the Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and the Governor of the State of 
New York, is authorized to make grants to 
the State of New York and public or non- 
profit private agencies, institutions, organi- 
zations, and individuals. 

(2) Grants under thís subsection may be 
made for— 

(A) research, surveys, and studies neces- 
sary for the development of the plan under 
this section, except that grants to any 
person under this paragraph shall not 
exceed 70 percent of the costs of such work 
and that the non-Federal share of such 
costs are provided from  non-Federal 
sources; 

(B) conducting activities identified in the 
plan developed pursuant to this section, 
except that grants to any person under this 
paragraph shall not exceed 70 percent of 
the costs of such work and that the non- 
Federal share of such costs are provided 
from non-Federal sources; and 

(C) gathering data and retaining expert 
consultants in support of litigation under- 
taken by the State of New York to compel 
clean up or obtain clean up and damage cost 
from parties responsible for the pollution of 
Onondaga Lake. 

(3) In-kind payments shall qualify for the 
purpose of meeting the non-Federal match- 
ing requirements of this subsection. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
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for Civil Works and the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
section. 

Sec. 207. (a) The Secretary, in conjunction 
with the Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a reconnaissance study for 
the purpose of providing plans for the 
design and construction of a wastewater 
treatment project in Cranston, Rhode 
Island. The scope of such study shall in- 
clude, but is not limited to, a review of the 
wastewater treatment needs of the City of 
Cranston focusing on the prevention of 
groundwater contamination and an investi- 
gation of innovative and alternative tech- 
nology to demonstrate the feasibility of 
transporting leachate from a sanitary land- 
fill and wastewater from a new waste-to- 
energy solid waste facility to the City’s ex- 
isting sewage treatment plant. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary such sums as neces- 
sary to carry out this section. 


TITLE III—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. The “Federal interest” in water 
resource development projects of the civil 
works program of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers shall be determined only through the 
application of: 

(1) benefit/cost analysis; and 

(2) an Environmental Impact Statement 
or Assessment, whichever is appropriate. 

Sec, 302. (a) Any changes in eligibility cri- 
teria for a water resource development 
project of the civil works program of the 
Army Corps of Engineers proposed in rule 
or regulation shall be submitted, for infor- 
mational purposes, to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works of the Senate 
and the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation of the House of Representa- 
tives at least one year prior to its issuance. 

(b) Any change in eligibility criteria for a 
water resource development project of the 
civil works program of the Army Corps of 
Engineers proposed by the Secretary in rule 
or regulation shall not be considered in the 
evaluation of any water resource develop- 
ment project, or separable element thereof, 
for which the reconnaissance study has 
been initiated prior to the issuance of such 
rule or regulation. 


Sec. 303. Not later than December 31, 
1991, and every two years thereafter, the 
Secretary is directed to provide the Con- 
gress with a management report on the con- 
duct of the civil works program in each of 
the Corps of Engineers Districts and Divi- 
sions. 

Sec. 304. Section 105 (b) of the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1986 (Public 
Law 99-662) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: This subsection 
shall not apply to planning and engineering 
of projects for which the non-Federal inter- 
ests contributed fifty percent of the cost of 
the feasibility study.“. 

Sec. 305. Section 402 of the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1986 (Public 
Law 99-662) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following sentence at the 
end of the section: The recommended level 
of protection for a Corps of Engineers flood 
control project shall be that level of protec- 
tion which maximizes national economic de- 
velopment benefits or the 100-year level of 
protection if the benefits of providing the 
100-year level of protection exceeds its cost, 
whichever provides the greater level of pro- 
tection.”. 
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Sec. 306. Section 101 of the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1986 (Public 
Law 99-662) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

"(f) MiLrTARY BEnerits.—The Secretary 
shall reduce proportionally the percentage 
share of navigation project costs required of 
the non-Federal sponsor of such project 
equivalent to the percentage of direct bene- 
fits of the navigation improvements which 
are credited to agencies of the Armed 
Forces of the United States.“ 

Sec. 307. Section 33 of the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1988 is amend- 
ed by inserting acquisition of real property 
and associated improvements (from willing 
sellers), and monetary compensation to af- 
fected landowners” after “including mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation of existing struc- 
tures,". 

Sec. 308. (a) In developing water control 
plans which propose to change the oper- 
ation of Federal water projects from the op- 
erations established in the existing water 
control manuals in accordance with existing 
congressional project authorizations, the 
Secretary shall— 

(1) solicit comments from the appropriate 
Federal, State, local, and regional agencies 
in States affected by such change, and from 
interested persons who are or could be im- 
pacted by project regulation. Copies of such 
comments shall be made a part of the com- 
prehensive statement required by subsec- 
tion (b) shall be made available to the 
public as provided by section 552 of title 5, 
United States Code, and shall accompany 
the proposal through the existing agency 
review process; and 

(2) prepare a comprehensive statement 
prior to implementation of the plan which 
sets forth— 

(A) the Corps' authority to make such a 
change pursuant to the project's congres- 
sional authorization; 

(B) all reasonable alternatives to the pro- 
posed change; 

(C) any changes in the originally author- 
ized project purposes caused by the pro- 
posed change, or any of the alternatives 
available to accomplish the intended result; 
and 

(D) the costs and direct benefits of the 
proposed change in comparison to the cost- 
benefit analysis upon which Congress au- 
thorized the project, and the effect of the 
proposed change on the project repayment 
schedule, including an identification of the 
source of revenue for any new repayment 
schedule. 

(bX1) Upon completion of the comprehen- 
sive statement, the Secretary shall issue a 
finding. 

(2) If the Secretary finds that the pro- 
posed change will— 

(A) significantly affect the originally au- 
thorized purposes of the project; 

(B) alter the initial cost-benefit ratio upon 
which the project was authorized so as to 
alter the feasibility of the project; or 

(C) alter the repayment of project costs 
such that the United States Treasury's abil- 
ity to recover the costs of building, operat- 
ing, and maintaining the project are imped- 
ed or threatened, 
the Secretary shall submit his comprehen- 
sive statement to the Congress, together 
with recommended legislation for a change 
in the authorized purposes of the project. 

(3) If the Secretary finds that the pro- 
posed change— 

(A) is in accordance with the project's con- 
gressional authorization; 

(B) is in the public interest; 
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(C) will result in greater direct economic 
benefits to the public; 

(D) provides an equal to or better cost- 
benefit ratio than was submitted when the 
project was authorized; and 

(E) will enable the United States' Treas- 
ury to recover the costs of building, operat- 
ing, and maintaining the project in the 
same timeframe as initially authorized, 
the Secretary shall send the comprehensive 
statement to the Congress and implement 
the proposed change. 

(c) The Secretary shall review existing 
water control plans, administrative regula- 
tions, and current policies and procedures 
for the purpose of determining whether 
there are any deficiencies or inconsistencies 
therein which prohibit full compliance with 
the purposes and provisions of this Act, and 
shall propose to the President, not later 
than one year after the date of enactment 
of this Act, such measures as may be neces- 
sary to bring its authority and policies into 
conformity with the intent, purposes, and 
procedures set forth in this Act. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall permit the 
Secretary to make changes in project oper- 
ations which extend beyond each project's 
specific congressional authorization. 

(e) Nothing in this Act forbids any person 
to bring suit under any other statute chal- 
lenging a change in project operations. 

Sec. 309. (a) The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized to develop a pilot program to 
design and construct a high-speed magnetic 
levitation system to be integrated with the 
interstate highway rights-of-way and other 
appropriate rights-of-way. 

(b) To carry out subsection (a), the Secre- 
tary of the Army is authorized to expend 
funds appropriated by Public Law 101-101 
for such purpose and any funds made avail- 
able to the Army by any law enacted after 
the date of enactment of such public law for 
such purpose. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY ON THE WATER 
RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1990 


Section 1: Short Title and Table of Con- 
tents. 

Section 2: Defines the term Secretary“ 
for the purposes of the act as the Secretary 
of the Army. 


TITLE ONE—PROJECT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Section 101: Authorizes the Secretary to 
construct seventeen water resource develop- 
ment projects in accord with plans approved 
by the Chief of Engineers. All of these 
projects have completed the entire Corps of 
Engineers planning process; have been 
found to be economically and environmen- 
tally sound, and engineeringly feasible by 
the Chief of Engineers. Three of these 
projects are for the purpose of providing 
navigation improvements, one project is for 
the purpose of recreation, two projects are 
for the purpose of storm damage reduction, 
and eleven projects would provide flood pro- 
tection. The total cost of these seventeen 
projects is $1,595,200,000, with an estimated 
first Federal cost of $1,137,200,000 and an 
estimated first  non-Federal cost of 
$458,000,000. All projects are to be con- 
structed in compliance with the cost sharing 
provisions of the 1986 Water Resource De- 
velopment Act. The following is a summary 
of these projects. 
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TITLE TWO—PROJECT RELATED PROVISIONS 


Section 201: Belen, New Mexico. This 
project has been reviewed by the Corps of 
Engineers and is authorized subject to the 
cost sharing requirements of section 903 (c) 
js the 1986 Water Resource Development 

ct. 

Section 202: Cross Florida Barge Canal. 
This section modifies section 1154 of the 
1986 Water Resources Development Act to 
provide for the deauthorization of the Fed- 
eral Barge Canal project and the transfer of 
all project related lands and facilities associ- 
ated with the project to the State of Flori- 
da. Such transfer would occur two years 
after the date of enactment of this legisla- 
tion subject to a survey of project related 
lands satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Army and paid for by the State of Florida. 

Section 203: Sections 906 (e) and 1135 of 
the 1986 Water Resources Development Act 
authorized the Secretary to review existing 
facilities to determine if modifications could 
be made which would enhance environmen- 
tal quality. In the early 1960's the Corps of 
Engineers constructed a flood control 
project in Truckee Meadows. At the present 
time this project interferes with the natural 
spawning cycle of two endangered species of 
fish and contributes to the degradation of 
Pyramid Lake, one of the most unique bio- 
logical environments in North America. 
This provision authorizes the Secretary to 
plan and install such facilities as are found 
necessary to remedy these environmental 
deficiencies. The total cost of the facilities 
authorized in this section is $45,000,000. 

Section 204; This section modifies Section 
1149 of the Water Resources Development 
Act of 1986 to provide that if the Secretary 
of the Army and the Chief of Engineers fail 
to make a determination on how a direct 
beneficiary of the Lock Replacement at 
Sault Ste. Marie can provide to the Federal 
Government the required cost sharing on 
this project, that the project shall become 
eligible for full federal funding. 

Section 205: This section directs the Secre- 
tary not to proceed with divestiture of Locks 
and dams numbered 5 through 14 of the 
Kentucky River until such time as the 
Corps of Engineers complies with a memo- 
randum of understanding on the divestiture 
approved by the State of Kentucky and the 
ane District Engineer on February 22, 
1985. 

Section 206: This section establishes a 
management conference for the restoration, 
conservation, and management of Onondaga 
Lake. The Assistant Secretary of the Army 
for Civil Works is a member of the confer- 
ence. 
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Section 207: This section authorizes the 
Secretary in conjuncture with the Adminis- 
trator of the EPA to conduct a reconnais- 
sance study for the purpose of providing 
plans for the design of a wastewater treat- 
ment project in Cranston, Rhode Island. 


TITLE THREE—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 301; Provides that the “federal in- 
terest" in water resource projects is to be 
determined only through an evaluation of a 
prospective projects economics and environ- 
mental impacts. 

Section 302: Requires that administrative 
changes to the eligibility criteria for water 
projects be submitted to the relevant Com- 
mittees of Congress for oversite review at 
least a year prior to their implementation; 
and further provides that any changes made 
in the eligibility criteria for water projects 
shall not apply retroactively to projects 
which have been under study prior to the 
implementation of new criteria. 

Section 303: Requires the Secretary to 
provide the Congress with a report on the 
management of the civil works program in 
each district and division of the Corps of 
Engineers. It is expected that such report 
will include an evaluation of the execution 
of the civil works missions of the Corps of 
Engineers, an evaluation of resource man- 
agement in the execution of civil works mis- 
sions, an assessment of the District and Di- 
vision Commander’s performance as a civil 
works manager, an assessement of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the civil works 
program in each district and division, and 
recommendations for the improvement of 
the management of the civil works program 
specific to each district and division. 

Section 304: Amends Section 105(b) of the 
1986 Water Resources Act of clarify original 
congressional intent. In the 1986 Act a 
number of projects were authorized only for 
preconstruction planning, engineering, and 
design, when they had not had any work as- 
sociated with the feasibility study phase of 
planning. “Preconstruction planning, engi- 
neering, and design" are normally activities 
done with construction funds and not part 
of the feasibility process. At the time, it was 
the intent of the Committee to have the 
sponsors of these projects authorized only 
for this “preconstruction planning, engi- 
neering, and design” contribute half of the 
cost of such work, similar to the cost shar- 
ing which was imposed on the sponsors of 
feasibility studies. It was not the intent of 
the Committee to require a fifty percent 
cost share for “preconstruction planning, 
engineering and design” of projects which 
follow the normal authorization and plan- 
ning process. The sponsors of these projects 
contribute half the cost of the feasibility 
study and whatever the appropriate cost 
share is for the construction of the project. 

Section 305: Provides that the recom- 
mended level of protection for a Corps flood 
control or storm damage prevention project 
is to be at least the 100 year level of protec- 
tion, provided that such protection can be 
provided economically. There is at present 
an inconsistency between the governing 
policy of the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency which looks to the 100 year 
level of protection as a national “standard” 
and the Corps of Engineer policy to provide 
this level of protection only if such protec- 
tion “maximizes” economic benefits. This 
provision would require the Corps to recom- 
mend the 100 year level of protection pro- 
vided that it was economic to do so, but re- 
moving the requirement that the economic 
benefits be “maximized”. 
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Section 306: Amends section 101 of the 
1986 Water Resource Development Act to 
reduce the local cost sharing required for a 
navigation project to the extent that the 
benefits of such project accrue to the armed 
services of the nation. A version of this pro- 
vision was approved by the conferees on the 
1986 Water Resource Development Act and 
pith tard omitted from the final legisla- 
tion. 

Section 307: Amends Section 33 of the 
1988 Water Resource Development Act to 
permit the acquisition of real property and 
associated improvements and monetary 
compensation to affected landowners whose 
property has been eroded on the Missouri 
River due to the operation of the reservoirs 
on the river by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Section 308; Establishes a procedure for 
Secretarial review of operational changes 
made at Corps of Engineer projects. 

Section 309: This section directs the Secre- 
tary of the Army to develop a pilot program 
to design and construct a high-speed mag- 
netic levitation system to be integrated with 
the interstate highway right-of-way and 
other appropriate rights-of-way.e 
e Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues on 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee to introduce the 1990 
Water Resources Development Act. 

When Congress passed the historic 
1986 Water Resources Development 
Act, the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works made a commitment 
to work for regular biennial water re- 
sources authorizing legislation. Today 
we continue to fulfill that pledge. 

This legislation is fully consistent 
with the cost-sharing and user-fee re- 
forms of the 1986 Water Resources 
Act and authorizes only new projects 
which have completed planning by the 
Corps of Engineers, are economically 
sound, and have no known environ- 
mental issues. 

This legislation also addresses in a 
limited way a number of management 
related issues which have been 
brought to the committee's attention. 
I believe that since 1986 the Corps of 
Engineers has made remarkable 
progress toward refocusing its mission 
on environmental engineering. Howev- 
er, I am concerned about other admin- 
istrative practices of the corps; in par- 
ticular the use of “discretionary au- 
thority”, negotiation practices with 
local sponsors, and Army imposed 
changes to the technical economic cri- 
teria used to evaluate projects which 
are not subject to public review and 
comment, 

I hope to address these issues in the 
future.e 
e Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues on the 
Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee to introduce the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1990. The 
1986 Water Resources Act ended a 17- 
year dry spell in which Congress was 
unable to pass authorizing legislation 
for the Army Corps of Engineers, and 
the bill we are introducing today rep- 
resents our commitment to renewing 
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the regular 2-year authorization cycle 
for corps projects. 

In 1986, Congress finally resolved 
the thorny issues of cost sharing and 
user fees that had prevented passage 
of a water resources bill since 1970. 
The bill we introduce today continues 
our commitment to those fundamental 
principles. 

It is a straightforward authorization 
of 18 water projects around the coun- 
try with an estimated total cost of 
$1.852 billion and an estimated Feder- 
al share of 81.232 billion. There are 11 
flood control projects, 3 projects to 
provide navigation improvements, 2 
for storm damage reduction, and 1 for 
recreation. Details remain to be 
worked out between the Corps of Engi- 
neers and sponsors with respect to sev- 
eral of these projects, but I hope and 
expect a satisfactory solution can be 
reached during the course of commit- 
tee deliberations on the bill. 

There are very important provisions 
in titles II and III, some of which may 
elicit concern from the corps. I look 
forward to hearing administration 
comments on those provisions and will 
do everything possible to work out an 
agreement on legislation the President 
can sign this year.e 
e Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, today 
I am pleased to join with my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works in introducing 
the Water Resources Development Act 
of 1990. Introduction of this bill repre- 
sents a continuation of the commit- 
ment to report authorizing legislation 
for the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
civil works program every 2 years. 

As you know, Mr. President, the 
1970's and early 1980's saw a departure 
from the previous practice of approv- 
ing omnibus bills and predictable ap- 
propriations to fund the construction 
of water projects. In 1986, however, we 
broke the logjam. After years of legis- 
lative-executive policy confrontations 
over the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in water policy, the 99th Con- 
gress approved the Water Resources 
Development Act of 1986. 

'The 1986 act was truly landmark leg- 
islation in the area of water policy and 
formed the basis of the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1988 and 
the bill we are introducing today. Most 
importantly, the 1986 act contains a 
number of provisions for increased 
local cost sharing for beneficiaries of 
Army Corps projects. I support those 
provisions wholeheartedly. The intent 
of cost sharing, I might add, is not to 
prevent the construction of a particu- 
lar project but rather to recognize our 
limited Federal resources and the fi- 
nancial responsibility of local project 
sponsors. 

The bill we are introducing today is 
straightforward. Title I authorizes 18 
water resources projects from across 
the country at a cost of $1.8 billion, 
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with an estimated first Federal cost of 
$1.2 billion and an estimated first non- 
Federal cost of $600 million, Twelve 
projects would provide flood control, 
three entail navigation improvements, 
two provide for storm damage reduc- 
tion and one for the purpose of recrea- 
tion. All of the projects have complet- 
ed the corps planning process. Fur- 
thermore, the Chief of Engineers has 
determined that the projects are both 
economically and environmentally 
sound. 

Title II contains seven project relat- 
ed provisions, with title III dealing 
with policy changes to the 1986 and 
1988 Water Resources Development 
Acts. Let me say here at the outset, 
however, that I do have concerns with 
a number of provisions in title III 
that, in my view, inhibit the ability of 
the Army Corps to effectively manage 
operations at water project sites. It is 
imperative that the corps have the 
flexibility to manage and respond to a 
changing water environment. 

The goal of this legislation is to au- 
thorize a steady flow of sound projects 
for the Army Corps of Engineers. As 
my former colleague Senator Stafford 
said in 1988, if the water bill “becomes 
a magnet for * * * ill conceived policy 
initiatives, the experiment will have 
been a failure and we will have learned 
something about Congress’ ability to 
successfully regularize the Corps of 
Engineers authorizing process.” The 
key is to remain faithful to the provi- 
sions of the 1986 act, 

The Committee on Environment and 
Public Works has scheduled a hearing 
on this legislation for March 1. I look 
forward to the testimony of Mr. 
Robert Page, Assistant Secretary of 
the Army for Civil Works and Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Kelley, Director of 
Civil Works for the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, especially with regard to title 
III of the bill. 

Mr. President, I intend to work 
closely with my colleagues on the com- 
mittee to report an economically 
sound and environmentally sensitive 
piece of legislation.e 
e Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I commend the leadership of the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works for moving ahead with this im- 
portant legislation. I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues a 
provision in this bill that would au- 
thorize construction of a major flood 
control project along the Passaic River 
Basin in New Jersey. 

This project is sorely needed. Every 
year, flooding in this basin results in 
tens of millions of dollars of damage. 
Tragically, that flooding has, from 
time to time, also resulted in a loss of 
life. 

The project, as now described in this 
bill, would be a multifaceted effort to 
control and protect against flooding in 
the area. It would include the pur- 
chase and setting aside of land for 
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flood water retention. The focus of 
much of the attention to this project 
has been on the tunnel that would 
carry flood waters away from problem 
areas. 

As proposed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, this tunnel would have its out- 
fall in the Passaic River near Nutley, 
NJ. Because of the concerns of local 
residents over possible impacts on 
their area from this outfall, I support 
an extension of the tunnel south to 
Newark Bay. This was an option con- 
sidered by the Corps of Engineers in 
its general design memorandum of De- 
cember 1987. 

I've discussed with my colleagues on 
the committee my interest in includ- 
ing in this bill the extension of the 
tunnel to Newark Bay. Any concerns I 
have heard about possible environ- 
mental impacts resulting from the ex- 
tension have been addressed. Some 
concern has also been expressed about 
authorizing elements of a project that 
go beyond what was proposed by the 
administration. I hope to be able to 
address those concerns in the commit- 
tee’s upcoming hearing on this legisla- 
tion. Another issue is whether the 
State of New Jersey is committed to 
the extension. 

Mr. President, we in New Jersey 
have a new Governor, our former 
House colleague Jim Florio. Governor 
Florio’s administration is just getting 
underway; it is busy addressing impor- 
tant issues such as the automobile in- 
surance problem in New Jersey. Conse- 
quently, it has been difficult for the 
State to clearly state its position on 
the Passaic River project. I am hope- 
ful that a position will be forthcoming 
shortly. 

I am hopeful that the committee 
will support authorizing the tunnel ex- 
tension as part of this project. I would 
like to ask my good friend, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Water Resources, Infrastruc- 
ture, and Transportation, for his 
thoughts. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, we 
are well aware of the interest of the 
Senators from New Jersey in extend- 
ing the flood tunnel. But, this would 
go beyond the proposal submitted by 
the Corps of Engineers. The commit- 
tee has had guidelines in place to 
assist in the development of water re- 
sources legislation. Those call for a 
Chief of Engineers report on each 
project. In this case, there is a Chief's 
report, but the extension is not includ- 
ed in the recommendation. But, as we 
have a Chief’s report and the corps 
has studied the extension, I do not 
think we should foreclose the commit- 
tee’s consideration and possible ap- 
proval of the extension. The commit- 
tee has scheduled a hearing on this 
bill for March 1. I want to assure my 
friend that we will give his proposal 
serious consideration. 
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I appreciate the concerns of my col- 
league from New Jersey, and know 
how hard he works for his State. The 
subcommittee will work with him to 
try to resolve this situation. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I thank my colleague and friend from 
New York, and look foward to continu- 
ing to work with him on this impor- 
tant matter. I would like to make it 
clear that the concerns over including 
this modification of the Passaic River 
Basin project in the bill at this time 
are procedural; the project would be 
subjected to the usual cost-sharing re- 
quirements for water resources 
projects. 

Mr. President, along with my col- 
league Senator BRADLEY, I am filing an 
amendment to the water resources bill 
to authorize extension of the tunnel to 
Newark Bay, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the committee. That 
way, it will be pending before the com- 
mittee when we hold hearings on this 
proposal on March 1.6 

By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 
Sasser, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. COHEN, Mr. BRAD- 
LEY, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. CONRAD, 
Mr. HARKIN, Mr. Srmon, Mr. 
KERREY, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. 
D'Amato, Mr. SANFORD, and 
Mr. KoHL): 

S. 2184. A bill to assist small commu- 
nities in construction of facilities for 
the protection of the environment and 
human health; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

SMALL COMMUNITY ENVIRONMENTAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT 

e Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation to assist 
small communities throughout the 
Nation in the construction of facilities 
for the protection of the environment 
and human health. 

I am very pleased that the chairman 
of the Environment and Public Works 
Committee, Senator Burpicx; the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Senator BYRD; the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, Senator 
BENTSEN; the chairman of the Budget 
Committee, Senator SassER; the ma- 
jority leader, Senator MITCHELL; and a 
number of other Senators are joining 
me in introducing this important legis- 
lation. 

Small communities around the 
Nation are fighting an uphill battle to 
provide up-to-date environmental pro- 
tection facilities. In my discussions of 
this problem with community officials 
from my home State of Montana and 
other parts of the country, I have 
heard three concerns. 

First, small communities, by which I 
mean communities under 2,500 popula- 
tion, have a significant need for im- 
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proved or expanded environmental 
protection facilities, including sewage 
treatment plants, drinking water sys- 
tems, solid waste facilities, and under- 
ground storage tanks. 

Second, small communities face spe- 
cial problems in financing environ- 
mental facilities including reduced 
economies of scale, limited access to fi- 
nancing, and modest managerial re- 
sources. 

Finally, the Federal Government 
needs to do more to assist these com- 
munities in financing the construction 
of basic environmental facilities and 
projects. 

The legislation we are introducing 
today, titled the “Small Community 
Environmental Assistance Act,” will 
assist States in establishing loan and 
grant funds to help small communities 
finance essential environmental 
projects. 

Small communities face staggering 
demands for new and expanded envi- 
ronmental services. While there has 
been no comprehensive national as- 
sessment of the cost of environmental 
facilities for these communities, costs 
clearly total billions of dollars. 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency reports the cost of needed 
sewage treatment in communities of 
under 10,000 population as $12 billion. 

The National Council on Public 
Works Improvement assessed the need 
for expanded drinking water systems 
in 1988 and concluded: 

A national problem does exist for small 
water systems. . . small water systems oper- 
ate on a marginal basis, with inadequate re- 
sources—operational and managerial—to 
correct existing deficiencies. 

Estimates of the cost of new require- 
ments under the Safe Drinking Water 
Act for some 60,000 water systems 
under 3,300 users are approximately 
$5 billion. The costs to the 6,000 incor- 
porated communities under 3,300 
system users is about $500 million. 

Improvement of solid waste disposal 
facilities, compliance with leaking un- 
derground tank regulations, and im- 
plementation of other important envi- 
ronmental efforts will also involve sub- 
stantial costs for small communities. 

Many of the communities in my 
home State of Montana are working to 
improve environmental facilities. 

In 1986, the Montana State Legisla- 
ture commissioned a report on infra- 
structure issues and concluded that 
parts of Montana’s infrastructure are 
in serious disrepair. 

The report found that sewage treat- 
ment systems serving about two-thirds 
of the population were in need of 
repair or expansion at an estimated 
cost of $231 million. The estimated 
costs of bringing drinking water sys- 
tems into compliance with State 
standards was about $100 million. 
About 10 percent of the solid waste fa- 
cilities were not in compliance with 
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State standards and estimated costs of 
compliance amounted to $6.4 million. 

While financing environmental fa- 
cilities can be difficult in any commu- 
nity, small communities face special 
problems and difficulties not faced by 
larger units of government. 

In 1988, EPA published a report as- 
sessing the need for local environmen- 
tal facilities and available resources. 
The report concluded: 

Most municipalities will be able to meet 
the expected increase in environmental ex- 
penses and still remain financially sound. 
The municipalities most likely to experience 
difficulties will be those with populations of 
2,500 or less. 

The EPA reported that communities 
of under 2,500 population face the 
highest increase in average annual en- 
vironmental service costs—a projected 
increase of $170 per year, compared to 
$80 to $90 per year in communities be- 
tween 2,500 and 250,000. 

This increase for small communities 
translates into a relatively larger. in- 
crease as a percent of household 
income because incomes are generally 
lower in small communities—0.7-per- 
cent increase for households in small 
communities but 0.2- to 0.4-percent in- 
crease for communities of 2,500 to 
250,000. 

The EPA also assessed the expected 
increases in environmental user fees 
and concluded: 

Most of the municipalities that would ex- 
perience the largest overall percentage in- 
crease in fees are the smallest municipalities 
. .. The user fees of 20 percent of the mu- 
nicipalities under 2,500 persons may rise 
over 100 percent above current levels by 
1996 . . Many of the households that are 
expected to experience initial "rate shocks" 
when confronted with rising user fees are in 
communities having fewer than 2,500 per- 
sons. 

In addition, EPA examined the rela- 
tive access of small and large commu- 
nities to various financing options. 
The study concluded: 

Between 21 percent and 30 percent of 
communities under 2,500 persons may have 
difficulty using revenue bonds, general obli- 
gation bonds, and loans 

The EPA report also suggests that 
small communities face additional 
problems, not faced by many larger 
communities, in financing environ- 
mental projects, including lack of 
economies of scale, limited manage- 
ment capability, and limited access to 
technical services. 

Several other studies address the 
problem of funding environmental 
projects in small communities. 

A 1987 report by the Congressional 
Budget Office indicates the per capita 
costs of water supply are seven times 
greater for small communities than 
large communities. 

A 1989 study by the EPA of small 
water systems concluded: 

Plagued by personnel and infrastructure 
problems, many small systems are unable to 
meet the challenges of regulations mandat- 
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ed by the 1986 Safe Drinking Water Act 
amendments. Underlying their difficulties 
are a lack of financial capacity, technical 
and management capacity, and information 
about the regulations. 

Lack of financial resources for envi- 
ronmental services in small communi- 
ties shows up in compliance data. For 
example, EPA reports that small 
drinking water systems serve only 8 
percent of the population, but account 
for 93 percent of drinking water stand- 
ards violations and 94 percent of re- 
porting violations. 

We have clear evidence that small 
communities face significant demands 
for new and expanded environmental 
facilities and that these communities 
are seriously handicapped in address- 
ing these needs. 

Without expanded financial assist- 
ance from the Federal Government, 
many of our smaller communities may 
be unable to attain the environmental 
goals we have set for the country as a 
whole. 

We must act now to assure that envi- 
ronmental services and facilities in 
small communities do not become 
second-class services and facilities. 

The legislation we are introducing 
today is intended to assure that large 
and small communities throughout 
the Nation have the benefit of first- 
class environmental facilities. 

The bill provides for establishment 
of State loan and grant funds to assist 
small communities in financing envi- 
ronmental facilities, including sewage 
treatment, drinking water, solid waste, 
and underground storage tanks. 

The bill is modeled after the revolv- 
ing loan fund in the Clean Water Act. 
At a hearing of my Subcommittee on 
Environmental Protection in May of 
last year, we heard testimony that the 
Clean Water Act revolving loan pro- 
gram was generally a success, but that 
small communities, especially disad- 
vantaged small communities, needed 
additional assistance. 

The bill authorizes the EPA to help 
capitalize loan funds in each State. 
State loan funds would be available to 
provide low-interest loans to communi- 
ties. Communities would repay loans 
and maintain a permanent environ- 
mental financing resource at the State 
level. 

The proposed bill also would provide 
grants, rather than loans, to the very 
poor communities—those communities 
with median household income less 
than 75 percent of median household 
income nationally. This authority to 
provide grants is essential if our poor- 
est communities are to achieve the en- 
vironmental standards we have estab- 
lished for other communities. 

A program of technical assistance 
for communities is also established to 
assure that small communities have 
the best possible information and as- 
sistance as they address the difficult 
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issues of financing environmental fa- 
cilities. 

A total authorization of $1.5 billion 
over 5 years is provided. The authori- 
zation levels are timed to coincide with 
the phased decreases in authorizations 
we have provided for funding of the 
Clean Water Act revolving loan funds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section descrip- 
tion of the bill and a copy of the bill 
be printed at an appropriate place in 
the RECORD. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I look 
forward to working with all my col- 
leagues in advancing this important 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2184 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CONTENTS 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CON- 
TENTS.—(a) This Act may be cited as the 
"Small Community Environmental Assist- 
ance Act of 1990”. 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 


Sec. 1. Short Title and Table of Contents 

Sec. 2. Findings 

Sec. 3. Purposes 

Sec. 4. Definitions 

Sec. 5. Grants to States for Establishment 
of Small Community Pollution 
Control Revolving Funds 

Sec. 6. Small Community Pollution Control 
Revolving Funds 

Sec. 7. Intended Use Plan 

Sec. 8. Audits, Reports, and Fiscal Controls 

Sec. 9. Small Community Technical Assist- 
ance and Outreach 

Sec. 10. Authorization of Appropriations 

FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. Frinpincs.—The Congress finds 
that— 

(1) small communities face special prob- 
lems in providing for facilities to protect the 
environment and human health, including 
sewage disposal, safe drinking water, and en- 
vironmentally sound solid waste disposal; 

(2) small communities often lack econo- 
mies of scale necessary to provide an ade- 
quate financial base for construction and 
operation of environmental protection fa- 
cilities; 

(3) small communities often have limited 
access to financial markets due to limited 
management capability and limited access 
to financial and technical services; 

(4) the Environmental Protection Agency 
estimates that between 21 percent and 30 
percent of small communities will have dif- 
ficulty using revenue bonds for environmen- 
tal facilities because of limited financial re- 
sources; 

(5) many small communities have not ben- 
efitted from existing environmental financ- 
ing and assistance programs of the Federal 
Government because such assistance pro- 
grams are often focused on the largest envi- 
ronmental problems caused by larger mu- 
nicipalities (e.g., only 8 percent of the Fed- 
eral sewage treatment plant grant funds 
have been devoted to small communities); 

(6) existing Federal grant assistance pro- 
grams for waste water treatment are being 
phased out in favor of State loan funds and 
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some small communities will have limited 
access to such funds and some disadvan- 
taged small communities may be unable to 
comply with pollution control requirements 
without grant assistance; 

(7) residents of small communities often 
spend a larger portion of household income 
for environmental services than do residents 
of large communities; 

(8) recent amendments to Federal envi- 
ronmental laws will require additional ef- 
forts by small communities to address envi- 
ronmental problems and devote a larger per- 
centage of resources to this effort; 

(9) the Environmental Protection Agency 
estimates that small community households 
may face an average increase of $170 for en- 
vironmental user charges and fees as a 
result of new environmental requirements; 

(10) the National Council on Public Works 
Improvement recently concluded that “A 
national problem does exist for small water 
systems and.. these small water sys- 
tems operate on a marginal basis, with inad- 
equate financial resources to correct exist- 
ing deficiencies . . ." 

(11) the Environmental Protection Agency 
reports that small water systems serve 8 
percent of the United States population, but 
account for over 90 percent of the violations 
of the Safe Drinking Water Act; 

(12) the Environmental Protection Agency 
reports that 80 percent of the communities 
in violation of sewage treatment require- 
ments are rural communities and that rural 
community sewage treatment needs exceed 
$28,000,000,000; 

(13) it is essential that the Federal Gov- 
ernment play a more active role in providing 
financial assistance to small communities 
for construction of environmental protec- 
tion facilities; 

(14) it is essential that the Federal Gov- 
ernment make a special effort to provide fi- 
nancial assistance, including grant assist- 
ance, to small communities which are eco- 
nomically disadvantaged; and 

(15) it is essential that the Federal Gov- 
ernment expand and strengthen technical 
assistance and outreach programs to assist 
small communities in complying with envi- 
ronmental requirements. 

Sec. 3. PunPOSE.—The purpose of this Act 
is to— 

(1) provide for the creation of State re- 
volving loan funds to assist small communi- 
ties in financing of sewer, water, and solid 
waste facilities and projects; 

(2) to provide for grant assistance to dis- 
advantaged small communities for construc- 
tion of sewer, water, and solid waste facili- 
ties and projects; and 

(3) to expand and strengthen Federal pro- 
grams for providing technical assistance and 
outreach to small communities on issues re- 
lating to environmental protection and con- 
struction of environmental facilities and 
projects. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of 
this Act— 

(1) the term “Administrator” refers to the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(2) the term “State” has the same mean- 
ing as established in section 502(3) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act; 

(3) the term “treatment works” shall have 
the same meaning as established in section 
212(2) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act; 

(4) the term "solid waste management fa- 
cility" shall have the same meaning as that 
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established in section 1004(29) of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act; 

(5) the term "sanitary landfill" shall have 
the same meaning as that established in sec- 
tion 1004(26) of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act; 

(6) the term "public water system" has 
the same meaning as that established in sec- 
tion 1401(4) of the Safe Drinking Water 
Act; 

(7) the term “construction” has the same 
meaning as that established in section 
1004(2) of the Solid Waste Disposal Act; 

(8) the term small community” refers to 
local units of government in which the pop- 
ulation is less than 2,500 individuals, as de- 
termined by the latest decennial census of 
the United States; 

(9) the term “disadvantaged small commu- 
nity" refers to a small community in which 
the median household income of the resi- 
dents of such community is less than 75 per- 
cent of the national median household 
income, as determined by the latest decenni- 
al census of the United States; 

(10) the term "investor owned system" 
means any treatment works, public water 
system, or solid waste management facility 
which is owned and operated by a private 
person for profit; and 

(11) the term “underground storage tank" 
has the same meaning as that established in 
section 9001(1) of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, as amended. 

Sec. 5. GRANTS TO STATES FOR ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF SMALL COMMUNITY POLLUTION Con- 
TROL REVOLVING FUNDS.—(a) GENERAL AV- 
THORITY.—Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, the Administrator shall make grants to 
each State for the purpose of establishing a 
TR community pollution control revolving 

und. 

(b) PunPosE.—State small community re- 
volving loan funds shall be available for pro- 
viding financial assistance to small commu- 
nities for— 

(1) construction of waste-water treatment 
works; 

(2) construction of public water systems; 

(3) construction of solid waste manage- 
ment facilities; and 

(4) assuring that underground storage 
tanks which are owned and operated by 
small communities are in compliance with 
section 9003(c) of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, as amended. 

(c) ScHEDULE oF GRANT PAYMENTS.—The 
Administrator and each State shall jointly 
establish a schedule of payments under 
which the Administrator will pay to the 
State the amount of each grant to be made 
to the State under this Act. Such schedule 
shall be based on the State's intended use 
plan under section 7 of this Act, except 
that— 

(1) such payments shall be made in cash 
in quarterly installments, and 

(2) such payments shall be made as expe- 
ditiously as possible, but in no event later 
than the earlier of— 

(A) 8 quarters after the date such funds 
were obligated by the State, or 

(B) 12 quarters after the date such funds 
were allotted to the State. 

(d) FonMULA.—Sums authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out this section shall be 
allotted by the Administrator in accordance 
with a formula, to be established by the Ad- 
ministrator, which reflects the need for con- 
struction of facilities for wastewater treat- 
ment, drinking water supply, and solid 
waste disposal in small communities and the 
proportion of such need in each State in dis- 
advantaged small communities. 
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(e) MINIMUM ALLOTMENT.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Adminis- 
trator shall ensure that each State receives 
a minimum allotment of not less than one 
percent of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to this Act in each fiscal year. 

(f) ALLOTMENT PERIOD.—(1) PERIOD OF 
AVAILABILITY FOR GRANT AWwaARD.—Sums al- 
lotted to a State under this section for a 
fiscal year shall be available for obligation 
by the State during the fiscal year for 
which sums are authorized and during the 
following fiscal year. 

(2) REALLOTMENT OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS.— 
The amount of any allotment not obligated 
by the State by the last day of the 2-year 
period of availability established by para- 
graph (1) shall be immediately reallotted by 
the Administrator on the basis of the same 
ratio as is applicable to sums allotted under 
subsection (d) of this section. None of the 
funds reallotted by the Administrator shall 
be reallotted to any State which has not ob- 
ligated all sums allotted to such State in the 
first fiscal year of such 2-year period. 

Sec. 6. SMALL COMMUNITY POLLUTION CON- 
TROL REVOLVING  FUuNDS.—(a) GENERAL 
Ruie.—To receive grant funds made avail- 
able under this Act, a State shall first estab- 
lish a small community pollution control re- 
volving fund which complies with the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(b) Spectric REQUIREMENTS.—The Admin- 
istrator shall enter into an agreement under 
this section with a State only after the 
State has established to the satisfaction of 
the Administrator that— 

(1) the State shall accept grant payments 
with funds to be made available under this 
Act in accordance with a payment schedule 
established pursuant to section 5(c) of this 
Act and will deposit all such payments in 
the small community pollution control re- 
volving fund established by the State in ac- 
cordance with this Act; 

(2) the State will deposit in the fund from 
State moneys an amount equal to at least 25 
percent of the total amount of all grants 
which will be made to the State with funds 
to be made available under this Act on or 
before the date on which each quarterly 
grant payment will be made to the State 
under this Act; 

(3) the State will enter into binding com- 

mitments with small communities to pro- 
vide assistance in accordance with the re- 
quirements of this Act in an amount equal 
to 125 percent of the amount of each such 
grant payment within 1 year after the re- 
ceipt of such grant payment; 

(4) all funds in the fund will be expended 
in an expeditious and timely manner; 

(5) in addition to complying with the re- 
quirements of this Act, the State will 
commit or expend each quarterly grant pay- 
ment which it will receive under this title in 
accordance with laws and procedures appli- 
cable to the commitment or expenditure of 
revenues of the State; 

(6) in carrying out the requirements of 
this Act, the State will use accounting, 
audit, and fiscal procedures conforming to 
generally accepted government accounting 
standards; 

(7) the State will require as a condition of 
making a loan or providing other assistance 
from the fund that the recipient of such as- 
sistance will maintain project accounts in 
accordance with generally accepted govern- 
ment accounting standards; and 

(8) the State will make annual reports to 
the Administrator on the actual use of 
funds in accordance with section 7(b) of this 
Act. 
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(c) TYPES OF ASSISTANCE.—Except as oth- 
erwise limited by State law, a small commu- 
nity pollution control revolving fund of a 
State under this section may be used only— 

(1) to make loans to small communities, 
on the condition that— 

(A) such loans are made at or below 
market interest rates, including interest free 
loans, at terms not to exceed 30 years; 

(B) annual principal and interest pay- 
ments will commence not later than 3 years 
after completion of a project and all loans 
will be fully amortized not later than 30 
years after project completion; 

(C) the recipient of a loan will establish a 
dedicated source of revenue for repayment 
of loans; and 

(D) the recipient of the loan agrees to 
repay the loan and the fund will be credited 
with all payments of principal and interest 
on all loans; and 

(E) any loan made to an investor owned 
system shall be at market interest rates; 

(2) to make grants to small communities, 
on the condition that— 

(A) such grants do not exceed 75 percent 
of the costs of eligible projects; and 

(B) the local unit of government receiving 
a grant is a disadvantaged small community; 

(3) to guarantee, or purchase insurance 
for, small community obligations where 
such action would improve credit market 
access or reduce interest rates; 

(4) as a source of revenue or security for 
the payment of principal and interest on 
revenue or general obligation bonds issued 
by the State if the proceeds of the sale of 
such bonds will be deposited in the fund; 

(5) to earn interest on fund accounts; and 

(6) for the reasonable costs of administer- 
ing the fund and conducting activities under 
this Act, except that such amounts shall not 
exceed 4 percent of the balance of such 
fund. 

(d) ADMINISTRATION.—Each State loan 
fund shall be administered by an instrumen- 
tality of the State with such powers and 
limitations as may be required to operate 
the fund in accordance with the require- 
ments of this Act. 

(e) CONSISTENCY WITH PLANNING REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—(1) A State may provide financial 
assistance from its small community pollu- 
tion control revolving fund only with re- 
spect to a waste-water treatment project 
which is consistent with plans, if any, devel- 
oped under sections 205(j), 208, 303(e), 319, 
and 320 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. 

(2) A State may provide financial assist- 
ance from its small community pollution 
control revolving loan fund only with re- 
spect to a public water system which is ap- 
proved by the chief executive officer of the 
State agency with primary enforcement au- 
thority pursuant to section 1413 of the Safe 
Drinking Water Act. 

(3) A State may provide financial assist- 
ance from its small community pollution 
control revolving loan fund only with re- 
spect to a solid waste management facility 
which is consistent with a plan approved 
pursuant to section 4007 of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act. 

Sec. 7. INTENDED Use PLAN.—(a)(1) IN GEN- 
ERAL.—Prior to the beginning of each fiscal 
year, each State shall prepare and submit to 
the Administrator a plan identifying the in- 
tended uses of the amounts available to its 
small community pollution control revolving 
fund. Such intended use plan shall include, 
but not be limited to— 

(A) a list of those projects for construc- 
tion of waste-water treatment works, water 
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supply systems, and solid waste manage- 
ment facilities which are pending; 

(B) a description of the short- and long- 
term goals and objectives of the pollution 
control revolving fund; 

«C) information on the activities to be 
supported, including a description of project 
categories, terms of financial assistance, and 
communities served; 

(D) assurances and specific proposals for 
meeting the requirements of subsection (G) 
of section (6) of this Act; and 

(E) the criteria and method established 
for the allocation of funds to proposed 
projects. 

(2) The Administrator shall review the 
plan developed pursuant to this subsection 
and shall not make grant payments pursu- 
ant to section 5 of this Act unless he deter- 
mines that such plan is consistent with the 
requirements and objectives of this Act. 

(3) The State shall provide for public 
review and comment on the plan developed 
pursuant to this section. 

(b) RESERVATION OF FUNDS FOR PLANNING.— 
Each State shall reserve each fiscal year 1 
percent of the sums in the fund, or $100,000, 
whichever amount is greater, to carry out 
planning and related activities pursuant to 
this section. 

Sec. 8. AUDITS, REPORTS, AND FISCAL CON- 
TROLS.—(a) FISCAL CONTROL AND AUDITING 
PROCEDURES.—Each State electing to estab- 
lish a small community pollution control re- 
volving fund under this Act shall establish 
fiscal controls and accounting procedures 
sufficient to assure proper accounting 
during appropriate accounting periods for— 

(1) payments received by the fund; 

(2) disbursements made by the fund; and 

(3) fund balances at the beginning and 
end of the accounting period. 

(b) ANNUAL FEDERAL AuDITS.—The Admin- 
istrator shall, at least on an annual basis, 
conduct or require each State to have inde- 
pendently conducted reviews and audits as 
may be deemed necessary or appropriate by 
the Administrator to carry out the objec- 
tives of this section. Audits of the use of 
funds deposited in the pollution revolving 
fund established by such State shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the auditing pro- 
cedures of the General Accounting Office, 
including chapter 75 of title 31, United 
States Code. 

(c) ANNUAL REPOonT.—Beginning 60 days 
after the end of the first fiscal year after 
the receipt of payments under this Act, the 
State shall submit an annual report to the 
Administrator describing how the State has 
met the goals and objectives for the previ- 
ous fiscal year, as identified in the plan pre- 
pared for such year pursuant to subsection 
(a), including identification of loan and 
grant recipients, loan and grant amounts, 
and terms and similar details on other 
forms of financial assistance provided from 
the small community pollution control re- 
volving fund. 

(d) NoNCOMPLIANCE.—(1) If the Adminis- 
trator determines that a State has not com- 
plied with the requirements of this Act, the 
Administrator shall notify the State of such 
noncompliance and the necessary corrective 
action, 

(2) WITHHOLDING OF PayMENTS.—If a State 
does not take corrective action within 60 
days after the date a State receives notifica- 
tion of noncompliance under paragraph (1), 
the Administrator shall withhold additional 
payments to the State until the Administra- 
tor is satisfied that the State has taken the 
necessary corrective action. 
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(3) REALLOTMENT OF WITHHELD Pay- 
MEN TS.—If the Administrator is not satisfied 
that adequate correction actions have been 
taken by the State within 12 months after 
the State is notified of noncompliance, the 
payments withheld from the State by the 
Administrator shall be made available for 
reallotment in accordance with the formula 
for allotment of funds under this Act. 


SMALL COMMUNITY TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND 
OUTREACH 


Sec. 9. SMALL COMMUNITY TECHNICAL As- 
SISTANCE AND OUTREACH.—(a) OFFICE OF 
SMALL COMMUNITY ENVIRONMENTAL ASSIST- 
ANCE,—(1) The Administrator shall establish 
an Office of Small Community Environmen- 
tal Assistance. 

(2) FuNcTIONS.—The functions of the 
Office of Small Community Environmental 
Assistance shall be to— 

(A) manage grants pursuant to section 5 
of this Act; 

(B) oversee the operation of State small 
community pollution control revolving 
funds; 

(C) provide information and guidance to 
small communities in financial analysis, fi- 
nancial planning, and assessment of project 
feasibility; 

(D) provide small communities with infor- 
mation and guidance concerning compliance 
with environmental protection requirements 
of Federal statutes; and 

(E) provide information and guidance to 
small communities on issues including re- 
gionalization of environmental facilities, 
reform of existing rate structures, and oper- 
ation of special management districts. 

(b) SMALL Community CIRCUIT RIDER PRO- 
GRAM.—(1) In implementation of the func- 
tions identified in subsection (a) the Office 
of Small Community Environmental Assist- 
ance may provide grants to appropriate 
State agencies and not-for-profit organiza- 
tions, including organizations operating at a 
multistate level to assist in the dissemina- 
tion of information to small communities 
and to assist small communities in assess- 
ment of issues relating to financing of envi- 
ronmental facilities and compliance with en- 
vironmental laws. 

(2) Grants pursuant to this section shall 
be in an amount determined by the Admin- 
istrator and shall be matched by non-Feder- 
al funds in an amount equal to not less than 
25 percent of the small community environ- 
mental assistance program cost in a given 
fiscal year. 

(3) In awarding grants pursuant to this 
section the Administrator shall, to the full- 
est extent practicable, assure that communi- 
ties in all States have access to assistance 
pursuant to this subsection, that award of 
grants is on a competitive basis, and that 
past performance of an applicant is consid- 
ered in awarding future grants. 

(4) Recipients of grants pursuant to this 
section shall provide such information as 
the Administrator deems appropriate in ap- 
plications for grant assistance and in re- 
ports of program activities. 

(c) COORDINATION WITH OTHER FEDERAL 
AGENCIES.—The Administrator shall work 
with other Federal agencies, including the 
Department of Agriculture, in the imple- 
mentation of this section. 

Sec. 10. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this Act $200,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1992, $300,000,000 for fiscal year 
1993, $500,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and 
$500,000,000 for fiscal year 1995. 
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SEcTION-BY-SECTION DESCRIPTION OF THE 
SMALL COMMUNITY ENVIRONMENTAL As- 
SISTANCE AcT oF 1990 


Section 1: Short Title and Table of Con- 
tent.—This Act may be called the “Small 
Community Environmental Assistance Act 
of 1990." 

Section 2: Findings.—The Congress finds 
that small communities face special prob- 
lems in financing environmental facilities, 
that residents of small communities spend a 
larger share of income for environmental 
services than do residents of large communi- 
ties, and that the Federal government 
should take a more active in providing fi- 
nancial and technical assistance to small 
communities in constructing environmental 
facilities. 

Section 3: Purpose.—The purposes of this 
Act are to create State revolving loan funds 
to assist small communities in financing en- 
vironmental programs, to provide grant as- 
sistance to disadvantaged communities, and 
to expand Federal technical assistance to 
small communities. 

Section 4: Definitions.—Key terms used in 
the Act are defined including “small com- 
munity” (a community of under 2,500 pop.) 
and ‘disadvantaged small community" (a 
small community with a median household 
income 75% of the national average). 

Section 5: Grants to States.—The EPA is 
to make grants to States to establish pollu- 
tion control revolving funds to assist small 
communities in financing sewage, drinking 
water, and solid waste facility construction, 
and compliance with underground tank reg- 
ulations. Payment schedules, allotment for- 
mula, and procedures for reallotment are 
specified. 

Section 6: Small Community Pollution 
Control Revolving Funds.—States are to es- 
tablish revolving funds which meet the con- 
ditions of this Act, including provision of a 
25% State match for Federal funds, obliga- 
tion of funds promptly, and assurance of 
proper accounting. Assistance to be provid- 
ed by the fund may include loans, 75% 
grants to disadvantaged communities, pur- 
chase of insurance, and other assistance. 

Section 7: Intended Use Plan.—States are 
to develop an annual plan identifying the 
intended uses of monies in the fund. 

Section 8: Audits, Reports and Fiscal Con- 
trols.—States are to provide for appropriate 
fiscal controls and audits and provide re- 
ports to the EPA. 

Section 9: Small Community Technical 
Assistance and Outreach.—EPA is to estab- 
lish an Office of Small Community Environ- 
mental Assistance to administer this Act 
and to provide technical assistance to States 
and small communities in financing of envi- 
ronmental projects. 

Section 10: Authorizations.—A total of 
$1.5 billion is authorized over 4 years ($200, 
$300, $500, and $500 million).e 
e Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with many of my col- 
leagues in introducing legislation 
which will assist small communities in 
financing facilities for the protection 
of the environment and human 
health. 

There is growing evidence that small 
communities under 2,500 have a signif- 
icant need for improved or expanded 
facilities such as sewage treatment 
plants, drinking water systems, solid 
waste facilities, and underground stor- 
age tanks. Estimates of the cost of 
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these needed improvements range 
from $6 to $8 billion. 

It has become increasingly evident 
that small communities face special 
problems in financing these types of 
facilities. The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency reports that small com- 
munities are most likely to experience 
rate shock as a result of new environ- 
mental projects. It is projected that 
the user fees of 20 percent of munici- 
palities under 2,500 persons may rise 
over 100 percent above current levels 
by 1996. The Small Community Envi- 
ronmental Assistance Act will help our 
Nation’s smaller communities finance 
needed environmental programs. 

This legislation establishes an Office 
of Small Community Environmental 
Assistance within the EPA to adminis- 
ter this act and provide technical as- 
sistance to States. State revolving 
funds would provide low-interest loans 
and would be a permanent environ- 
mental financing resource at the State 
level. Disadvantaged communities with 
a median household income of 75 per- 
cent of the national average would be 
eligible for grants at the State level. 

All communities, big and small, are 
faced with the need to either build or 
upgrade environmental facilities. 
Larger communities are generally 
more fortunate in that their budgets 
can absorb the expenses associated 
with these projects. Smaller communi- 
ties need special help. The Small Com- 
munity Environmental Assistance Act 
addresses these special needs. I urge 
my colleagues to act on this legisla- 
tion.e 
@ Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise today to express my 
support for the Small Community En- 
vironmental Assistance Act of 1990. I 
commend the Senator from Montana, 
Mr. Baucus, for bringing the issue of 
environmental compliance in small 
communities to the attention of the 
Senate. As the Senator points out, 
residents of small communities spend 
a larger share of income for environ- 
mental services than do residents of 
larger communities. 

I come from a State of mostly small 
communities: Over 95 percent of 
North Dakota communities have a 
population of less than 2,500. I know 
firsthand the problems faced by these 
communities complying with new envi- 
ronmental regulations. These prob- 
lems are greatly compounded when 
the community is economically disad- 
vantaged. Unfortunately for the resi- 
dents of North Dakota, many of our 
communities have been ravaged by 
drought-related economic impacts and 
a downturn in the State economy over 
the past few years. 

These communities simply lack the 
resources to invest in new or expanded 
water plants, sewage treatment plants, 
landfills, and other facilities required 
by Federal environmental regulations. 
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An immediate problem for all small 
communities across the country will be 
to respond to what is anticipated to be 
very costly improvements to municipal 
landfills. In my mail and in meetings 
all across North Dakota, representa- 
tives from small communities have ex- 
pressed concern over their ability to 
pay for EPA’s pending new regula- 
tions. The cost of compliance with 
these regulations will be a significant 
burden for these communities. 

This bill would provide economic or 
technical assistance to small communi- 
ties through the creation of State-es- 
tablished and State-operated revolving 
funds. Economic assistance would be 
in the form of a loan and could be ap- 
plied to the construction of either new 
or expanded environmental facilities. 
If the small community were also eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, it could 
apply for a grant rather than a loan. 

Mr. President, for the reasons I have 
cited here, I wholeheartedly support 
the Small Community Environmental 
Assistance Act of 1990 and I encourage 
my colleagues to do likewise.e 


By Mr. COATS: 

S. 2185. A bill to impose a criminal 
penalty for flight to avoid payment of 
arrearages in child support, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

FLIGHT TO AVOID PAYMENT OF ARREARAGES IN 

CHILD SUPPORT 
e Mr. COATS. Mr. President, over the 
last 20 years, we have seen a dramatic 
rise in the number of divorced women 
and their children living in poverty. 
Women and children often find their 
standard of living dropping dramati- 
cally following a family breakup. Usu- 
ally, these families depended upon the 
father's income to support the family. 

Alone, with small children and lack- 
ing job experience, it is not hard to un- 
derstand why broken families wind up 
poor—especíally if the parent without 
custody does not pay child support. 
One woman, Edie Matthews from 
Madison, WI, spent 8 years on welfare 
after her husband left her. The reason 
for her poverty was that during that 
time, she received a meager $5,000 in 
child support to help raise her two 
children—far less than the court had 
awarded her. 

I am here today to propose legisla- 
tion to help end this widespread tend- 
ency to avoid paying child support. 
The proposal is a relatively simple 
one. Provide stiff penalties for those 
who avoid their responsibility. This 
legislation would provide for the impo- 
sition of jail terms for those who 
ignore their legal child support obliga- 
tion by fleeing and remaining outside 
the States in which the obligation is 
imposed. A criminal penalty is a just 
punishment for those who think they 
can simply walk away from their chil- 
dren. 
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If enacted, this legislation will pro- 
vide the courts with added enforce- 
ment power. The additional threat of 
punishment would deter parents from 
flight to avoid basic and essential pa- 
rental obligations. I urge my col- 
leagues to enact this legislation for 
the good of the children who are not 
only faced with the tragedy of a 
broken home, but must also confront 
the demoralizing and degrading conse- 
quence of poverty.e 


By Mr. McCONNELL: 

S. 2186. A bill to repeal the provi- 
sions of the Revenue Reconciliation 
Act of 1989 which require the with- 
holding of income tax from wages paid 
for agricultural labor; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

REPEAL OF WITHHOLDING PROVISIONS RELATING 

TO AGRICULTURAL LABOR 

@ Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, 
last year in our rush to complete the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1989—Public Law 101-239—a provision 
was included in the passed version of 
the legislation. Unfortunately, this 
provision has placed an added burden 
to our Nations’ farmers by requiring 
farmers to withhold Federal taxes 
from workers’ income. 

All farmers with a payroll of $2,500 
per year must keep W-4 forms on all 
workers and then file quarterly re- 
ports on wages paid and to whom. 
Farmers who pay less than $2,500 in 
wages each year must still withhold 
Federal income taxes on every employ- 
ee who receives more than $150 in 
wages from the farmer. This legisla- 
tion is clearly an attempt to use the 
employer to enforce the tax code. 

The nature of the farming business 
requires hiring workers on a seasonal, 
part-time basis. Because farmers are 
unable to provide work year round 
they cannot employ one person to do 
the hired labor. For example, during 
the business time of the year a farmer 
must hire two or three extra people to 
get the necessary work completed in a 
timely manner. This could be getting 
the crop planted early enough to 
ensure adequate growing time or get- 
ting the crop harvested before the 
winter weather sets in. In turn, it 
would be virtually impossible to move 
heavy farm equipment through 
muddy or snow-covered fields. 

Consider the case of a small special- 
ized crop farmer that may have 10 
acres of strawberries, but only has 2 
weeks to get the crop picked before 
they rot in the field? What about the 
Kentucky farmer who grows bell pep- 
pers as an alternative crop to tobacco? 
He must harvest them while the pep- 
pers are the required size by the proc- 
essor or bear an extensive loss at the 
marketplace because the peppers are 
too large. 

In both of these instances time is 
critical and farmers must often hire 
10, 20 or even 30 people, but just for a 
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short period of time. The farmer may 
only pay $200 to each employee, but 
the employer still has to withhold 
income taxes for every person hired. 
Anyone familiar with farming realizes 
how critical time can be during the 
peak periods of harvest and now plac- 
ing added bureaucratic red tape to the 
farmers' lives will only make an al- 
ready difficult situation more difficult. 

My colleagues may say the solution 
is simple, just hire fewer people, but 
that means fewer jobs for those people 
that desperately need work no matter 
how small the paycheck. As a direct 
result of this legislation farmers will 
hire fewer workers simply to avoid the 
extra paperwork. Furthermore, most 
farm laborers do not even earn enough 
to incur a tax liability. Consequently, 
the money, earned by those who are 
least able to afford an income loss, is 
spent by the Federal Government 
until the farm workers can file for a 
refund. 

The Joint Tax Committee estimates 
that over a 5-year period $404 million 
in new revenue will be generated from 
this legislation. While this may appear 
to be a significant amount, over 60 
percent of this money is generated in 
the first year. In years three through 
five tax revenues would average only 
$22 million. I suggest that the added 
cost to employers and employees far 
outweighs the Government benefits. 

A Utica, KY farmer and a friend of 
mine, John Burns, puts it in perspec- 
tive by saying "Most of us aren't set 
up for this. We don’t have offices. 
We're our own office help." That is ex- 
actly my point. This legislation penal- 
izes those least in a position to handle 
the extra burden making it hardly 
beneficial to the Government. Instead, 
it adds another layer of unneeded and 
unwanted paperwork for America’s 
hard-working men and women. 

Mr. President, I believe a mistake 
has been made in enacting this provi- 
sion of Public Law 101-239. Farmers, 
laborers, and the entire farm commu- 
nity will bear the undue burden of this 
legislation. American consumers will 
pick up the tab for the expense of 
complying with the withholding tax. 
Finally, my bill represents an opportu- 
nity to do something good for the 
small family farmer—the backbone of 
our Nation.e 


By Mr. COCHRAN (for himself, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. PACKWOOD, 
Mr. Burpickx, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
Mr. HARKIN, and Mr. Gnass- 
LEY): 

S. 2187. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to make grants to 
encourage States to establish State 
Offices of Rural Health to improve 
health care in rural areas, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 
By Mr. COCHRAN (for himself, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. PACKWOOD, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
Harkin, Mr. BURDICK, and Mr. 
GRASSLEY): 

S. 2188. A bill to amend the Rural 
Development Act of 1972 to provide 
for the establishment of rural health 
and safety education programs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forest- 
ry. 

RURAL HEALTH LEGISLATION 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, 
today I introduce two bills designed to 
improve access to health care services 
in rural areas. 

While the American health care 
system is the most technologically ad- 
vanced in the world, access to basic 
services in small towns and rural com- 
munities is threatened by hospital clo- 
sures, shortages of health profession- 
als, and increasing costs. 

Over the past 5 years, rural health 
care has been a major concern of the 
Congress and various agricultural and 
health care organizations. An impor- 
tant step was taken in 1987 when the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services established the Office of 
Rural Health Policy to work within 
the Department and with other Feder- 
al agencies, States, national associa- 
tions, foundations, and private sector 
organizations to seek solutions to rural 
health care problems. The office has 
very effectively disseminated informa- 
tion to those seeking assistance in 
rural health care delivery. 

To supplement Federal efforts, I be- 
lieve it is important for each State to 
begin building its own infrastructure 
to facilitate coordinated approaches to 
rural health care problems. Since it is 
evident that solutions to these prob- 
lems will require cooperative effort, I 
am introducing the State Offices of 
Rural Health Act of 1990 to establish 
Federal matching grants to encourage 
creation of State offices of rural 
health and to augment those that al- 
ready exist. These offices will concen- 
trate on eliminating current deficien- 
cies in our rural health care delivery 
systems. Unhampered by Federal re- 
quirements, they will be given maxi- 
mum flexibility to meet the needs of 
communities within each State and 
will coordinate their activities with 
other public and private health agen- 
cies, and with the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 

These offices will: First, examine 
rural health care delivery and recom- 
mend improvements in quality and 
cost effectiveness; second, assist in re- 
cruitment and retention of health pro- 
fessionals; third, make recommenda- 
tions to the Federal Office of Rural 
Health Policy for consideration as part 
of Federal rural health policy; and 
fourth, develop plans to enable com- 
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munity health care systems to respond 
to changes in their circumstances. 

States will decide how to organize 
these offices, whether within another 
agency or through an educational in- 
stitution or a private contracting orga- 
nization. However organized, the aim 
of these State offices of rural health 
will be the integration of State, Feder- 
al, and private sector activities and the 
development of innovative solutions 
for improving access to quality care in 
rural communities. I hope other Sena- 
tors will join me in working for enact- 
ment of this important legislation. 

I also introduce today the Rural 
Health and Safety Education Act of 
1990. Over the past several years, an 
increasing number of programs have 
been established to assist development 
efforts to improve the quality of life in 
rural America. While the emphasis in 
rural development efforts has been 
economic growth, attention has been 
focused recently on improving rural 
health care services. In the effort to 
improve health care delivery in small 
towns and rural communities, I believe 
we should utilize the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. While the Agri- 
culture Extension Service has been in- 
volved in health and safety education 
programs since 1914, the legislation I 
am introducing authorizes special 
grants for the Service to expand these 
programs. 

These grants will be used to estab- 
lish individual and family health edu- 
cation programs to encourage people 
in rural areas to participate in more 
health promotion activities and make 
more effective use of available health 
services. They will also be available to 
the Extension Service for rural health 
leadership development education pro- 
grams to assist community leaders and 
public officials understand their roles 
and responsibilities relative to rural 
health services. 

The legislation can be used to estab- 
lish farm safety education programs 
through the Extension Service to help 
farm workers, timber harvesters, and 
farm family members to learn better 
safety practices in the workplace. Em- 
phasis will be given to farm chemicals 
and their use, respiratory disease pre- 
vention, and noise-induced hearing 
loss, as well as training for emergency 
medical care and farm accident rescue 
procedures. These activities, like the 
others authorized by this legislation, 
will be coordinated with the State of- 
fices of rural health. 

I encourage Senators to support this 
legislation and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bills be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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S. 2187 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “State Of- 
fices of Rural Health Act of 1990”. 

SEC. 2. GRANTS FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF STATE 
OFFICES OF RURAL HEALTH. 

Title XVI of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 300q et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
part: 


"PART E—STATE OFFICES OF RURAL 
HEALTH 


"SEC. 1651. STATE OFFICES OF RURAL HEALTH. 

(a) IN GENERAL. The Secretary shall 
make grants to States in accordance with 
this section to enable such States to estab- 
lish State Offices of Rural Health, or to 
assist existing State rural health offices, to 
engage in the activities described in subsec- 
tion (dX2). 

“(b) AMOUNT OF GRANT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph 
(2), the Secretary shall make grants to any 
State for any fiscal year in an amount equal 
to the amount obligated by the State for 
such fiscal year for the establishment and 
ongoing operation of a State Office of Rural 
Health in accordance with subsection (d). 

“(2) Maximum AMOUNT.—The Secretary 
shall not make grants to a single State for a 
fiscal year under this section in an amount 
aggregating more than 2 percent of the ag- 
gregate of the amounts appropriated pursu- 
ant to subsection (f) for such fiscal year. 

"(3) MATCHING REQUIREMENT.—A State 
that receives a grant under this section shall 
provide an amount equal to the amount pro- 
vided under such grant to establish, admin- 
ister, or enhance the ongoing operations of 
the Office. Such amounts may be provided 
in cash or in-kind. 

(e) LIMITATION ON USE OF GRANT FOR RE- 
SEARCH ACTIVITIES.—Each State receiving a 
grant under this section shall not use in 
excess of 5 percent of the amounts provided 
under such grant for research activities. 

d) STATE OFFICES OF RURAL HEALTH.— 

"(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—Each State that re- 
ceives a grant under this section may estab- 
lish, or continue the operations of, the State 
Office of Rural Health in a State agency, or 
through contract with a public or private 
educational institution or other organiza- 
tion, or any combination of the preceding 
entities, as determined by the State. 

“(2) ACTIVITIES.— 

"(A) DuTIES.—Each State Office of Rural 
Health established or operated under a 
grant made under this section shall— 

"() provide leadership and advocacy for 
rural residents with regard to rural health; 

„n) coordinate the activities of such Of- 
fices with Federal, State, local, and private 
health entities, and with the rural develop- 
ment activities of, and cooperate with, the 
Agricultural Extension Service; 

(Iii) make recommendations on improv- 
ing the quality and cost effectiveness in the 
delivery of rural health care; 

"(iv) prepare and submit reports periodi- 
cally to the Office of Rural Health Policy 
concerning the activities of the office; and 

"(v) communicate and cooperate with 
rural health research centers established by 
the Federal Office of Rural Health Policy 
established under section 301. 

"(B) OPTIONAL ACTIVITIES.—Each State 
Office of Rural Health established under a 
grant made under this section may— 
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"(i) assist rural areas in responding to 
changes in access to health care; 

(ii) plan and assist in the professional re- 
cruitment and retention of medical profes- 
sionals and assistants in rural areas; 

"(dii improve community involvement in 
health care delivery through methods in- 
cluding the conduct of leadership develop- 
ment programs for the members of the com- 
munity; 

(iv) improve rural emergency medical 
services; 

“(v) improve access to health care in rural 
areas through innovative transportation 
and communications services; 

"(vi) encourage the sharing of rural 
health care information; 

(vii) evaluate data on rural health condi- 
tions and needs; and 

"(viiD provide technical assistance for 
rural hospital transition grants. 

"(3) ANNUAL MEETINGS.—Representatives 
from each State Office of Rural Health that 
receives a grant made under this section 
shall meet annually with representatives 
from the Office of Rural Health Policy to 
share information and coordinate strategies 
for improving quality and cost effectiveness 
in the delivery of rural health care. 

"(4) LIMITATION.—No amounts appropri- 
ated under subsection (f) shall be used for 
health planning uses of the type performed 
under title XV (as such title existed prior to 
January 1, 1987,) such as certificate of need 


programs. 

"(e) STATE DEFINED.—As used in this sec- 
tion, the term ‘State’ means the 50 States.". 

"(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section, $3,750,000, for fiscal 
year 1991, $2,500,000, for fiscal year 1992, 
and $1,250,000, for fiscal year 1993, such 
sums shall remain available until expend- 
ed.“. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Rural 
Health and Safety Education Act of 1990”. 
SEC. 2. RURAL HEALTH AND SAFETY EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Section 502 of the Rural 
Development Act of 1972 (7 U.S.C. 2661) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

"(g) RURAL HEALTH AND SAFETY EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS.— 

(1) PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED.— 

"(A) INDIVIDUAL AND FAMILY HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION.—The Secretary may make grants for 
the establishment of individual and family 
health education programs that shall pro- 
vide individuals and families with— 

"(i) information concerning the value of 
good health; 

“(iD information to increase the individual 
or families motivation to take more respon- 
sibility for their own health; 

„(iii) access to health promotion activities; 

“(iv) information to enable the individual 
and family to learn new health information 
relating to diet and human nutrition, pre- 
vention of disease, health maintenance, 
health promotion, effective consumer use of 
health services, prenatal health and reduc- 
tion of infant mortality, and radon testing 
in rural homes; and 

"(v) training for volunteers and health 
services providers concerning nutrition and 
health care for children and older Ameri- 
cans, home health care services, AIDS care 
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services, and related health promotion and 
health care services. 

"(B) RURAL HEALTH LEADERSHIP DEVELOP- 
MENT.—The Secretary may make grants for 
the establishment of rural health leadership 
development education programs that shall 
assist rural communities in developing 
health care services and facilities that will 
provide the maximum benefit for the re- 
sources invested and assist community lead- 
ers and public officials in understanding 
their roles and responsibilities relative to 
rural health services and facilities, includ- 
ing— 

(i) community decisions regarding fund- 
ing for and retention of rural hospitals; 

(ii) rural physician and allied health pro- 
fessionals recruitment and retention; 

"(iii the aging rural population and 
senior services required to care for such; 

"(iv) the establishment and maintenance 
of rural emergency medical services sys- 
tems; and 

“(y) the application of computer assisted 
capital budgeting decision aids for rural 
health services and facilities. 

"(C) FARM SAFETY EDUCATION.—The Secre- 
tary may make grants for the establishment 
of farm safety education programs that 
shall provide information and training to 
farm workers, timber harvesters, and farm 
families concerning safety in the work 
place, including information and training 
concerning— 

"(i) the reduction of occupational injury 
and death rates; 

"(4D the reduction and prevention of expo- 
sure to farm chemicals; 

(Iii) the reduction of agricultural respira- 
tory diseases and dermititis; 

(iv) the reduction and prevention of 
noise induced hearing loss; 

"(v) the occupational rehabilitation of 
farmers and timber harvesters with physical 
disabilities; and 

"(vi) emergency medical technicians and 
nonprofessionals on farm accident rescue 
procedures. 

02) COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS.—Educa- 
tional programs conducted with grants 
awarded under this subsection shall be co- 
ordinated with the State offices of rural 
health. 

"(3) DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION.— 
Educational programs conducted with 
grants awarded under this subsection shall 
provide leadership within the State for the 
dissemination of appropriate rural health 
and safety information resources possessed 
by the Rural Information Center estab- 
lished at the National Agricultural Library. 

“(4) PROCEDURES AND LIMITATIONS.— The 
Secretary shall establish policies, proce- 
dures and limitations that shall apply to 
States that desire to receive a grant under 
this subsection. In States with land-grant 
colleges and universities that are eligible to 
receive funds under the Act of July 2, 1862 
(7 U.S.C. 301 et seq.), and the Act of August 
30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 321 et seq.), including Tus- 
kegee University, such eligible institutions 
shall mutually determine the type of rural 
health and safety education program 
needed in the State within which such insti- 
tutions reside. 

“(5) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
make grants under this subsection, 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, $10,000,000 
for fiscal year 1992, $15,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993, and $20,000,000 for fiscal year 
1994 and each subsequent fiscal year. 
Amounts appropriated under this subsec- 
tion shall remain available until expended.". 
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(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 503(c) 
of such Act (7 U.S.C. 2663(c)) is amended by 
striking out “and section 502(f)" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof section 502(f), and sec- 
tion 502(g)". 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise today as an original co- 
sponsor of the State Offices of Rural 
Health Act of 1990. I commend my col- 
league from Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN] 
for his efforts to recognize the vital 
importance of these institutions 
throughout the United States. 

As many of my colleagues well know, 
much of the activity in improving 
rural health care occurs at the State 
level. This legislation will assist States 
in developing coordinated, focused ap- 
proaches to rural health care prob- 
lems by authorizing a matching grant 
program to encourage the establish- 
ment of State Offices of Rural Health. 
These offices will coordinate activities 
with the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, examine and make recommenda- 
tions on improving quality and cost ef- 
fectiveness in the delivery of rural 
health care, work with the five exist- 
ing health research centers, and devel- 
op and implement plans to enable the 
community to respond to various 
changes in their circumstances. 

I firmly believe in the ability of 
State Offices of Rural Health to work 
hand-in-hand with communities to 
identify the problems and the solu- 
tions of rural health care delivery. In 
1979, my State created and funded the 
Oregon Office of Rural Health, one of 
the first of its kind in the Nation. 
Prior to 1979, many different organiza- 
tions were attempting to address 
health concerns in rural Oregon. Al- 
though these groups each held an in- 
terest in rural health as part of their 
mission, there was no one entity whose 
primary responsibility was to assist 
rural areas to develop and manage 
health services and systems. 

First located within the State 
Health Planning and Development 
Agency, the Office of Rural Health 
was moved by the Oregon legislature 
to Oregon Health Sciences University 
in July 1989. With OHSU’s focus on 
community outreach and rural health, 
and a President interested in establish- 
ing Area Health Education centers in 
rural areas, several legislators and uni- 
versity officials sought to place most 
of the State’s rural health efforts 
under one umbrella. The Office of 
Rural Health is an ideal partner to 
help coordinate rural health care ef- 
forts and to look for solutions to the 
serious concerns raised by residents of 
rural areas. 

The Office of Rural Health has 
always had the support of profession- 
als, the public and the leadership in 
my State. It is a fine example of a 
“helping agency—one looking for an- 
swers to hard questions, surveying the 
field of professionals and organiza- 
tions most directly involved in rural 
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health care delivery. It offers several 
examples of service to Oregon’s rural 
communities. 

Since 1979, the Office of Rural 
Health has funded a small grant pro- 
gram as an incentive to rural commu- 
nities to develop and improve their 
health care systems. Grants have been 
awarded to 22 different remote com- 
munities for such things as clinic 
equipment, medical supplies and re- 
cruitment of mid-level practitioners. 

The agency has provided staff assist- 
ance to rural communities and hospi- 
tals, offering guidance in the areas of 
community organization, problem solv- 
ing, assessment of community needs, 
general information and referrals, and 
basic overall support. 

The Oregon office has coordinated 
with public and private agencies to ad- 
dress rural health problems and avoid 
duplication of services; to make in- 
formed referrals to the communities; 
to alert appropriate agencies of rural 
health issues within their purview and 
maximize the effectiveness of each 
agency’s efforts; and to share ideas 
and information that relate to health 
care in rural communities. The Office 
of Rural Health is a spokesperson and 
advocate for the health interests of 
the people in rural areas. 

Perhaps most importantly, the 
Office of Rural Health provides infor- 
mation to rural communities and hos- 
pitals, health professionals, and 
health related organizations. The 
office handles numerous calls and in- 
quiries each day from within the State 
and across the Nation. This sharing of 
information has greatly increased the 
awareness of the problems rural areas 
encounter and helped identify commu- 
nities that can benefit from various 
programs and opportunities. 

Quite frankly, Mr. President, Or- 
egon’s Office of Rural Health is one of 
the most valuable assets we have to 
offer the rural communities in my 
State. I believe this resource should 
exist in each and every State and each 
State Office of Rural Health should 
serve as a primary advocate for rural 
health care in this Nation. 

Mr. President, 50 percent of my 
State’s population lives in rural areas. 
Thirty-six, or almost 50 percent, of Or- 
egon’s hospitals are rural and of those, 
six have closed in the last 10 years. We 
must reverse this trend by increasing 
the States’ ability to respond to the 
needs of their rural communities. 

I am firmly committed to strength- 
ening our national rural health care 
infrastructure and I believe this legis- 
lation is a vital first step. I hope that 
my colleagues will recognize the im- 
portant advocacy that will come from 
a national network of State rural 
health offices. 


By Mr. PRYOR (for himself, Mr. 
Heinz, Mr. Baucus, Mr. 
DascHLE Mr. Kou, Mr. 
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GLENN, Mr. CoHEN, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. WILSON, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. 
DANFORTH, and Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER): 

S. 2189. A bill to establish a grant 
program to provide health insurance 
information, counseling, and assist- 
ance to individuals eligible to receive 
benefits under title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

HEALTH INSURANCE COUNSELING AND 

ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1990 
e Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be joined by Senators 
HEINZ, Baucus, DASCHLE, KOHL, 
GLENN, COHEN, RIEGLE, ROCKEFELLER, 
BURDICK, GRAHAM, WILSON, BRADLEY, 
KASSEBAUM, DANFORTH, and DUREN- 
BERGER in introducing today the 
“Health Insurance Counseling and As- 
sistance Act of 1990." This legislation 
will give States the ability to establish 
programs, which emphasize the use of 
trained volunteers to provide objec- 
tive, one-on-one health insurance 
counseling and assistance to older 
Americans. 

CONSUMER CONFUSION 

During the debate leading to both 
enactment and repeal of the Medicare 
Catastrophic Coverage Act, it became 
abundantly clear that older Americans 
and their families are very confused 
about what's covered and not covered 
under Medicare. Beyond the complex- 
ities of Medicare and Medicaid, deci- 
sionmaking about private coverage— 
Medigap, long-term care insurance, 
and other forms of health coverage—is 
exceedingly difficult for most people. 

Decisionmaking about coverage can 
also be difficult within a highly com- 
petitive insurance market. In spite of 
State and Federal regulatory efforts, 
many serious problems in the private 
insurance market persist. Reports of 
marketing and sales abuses—including 
agent ignorance, high-pressure mar- 
keting techniques, agent efforts to sell 
unnecessary and even fraudulent poli- 
cies, as well as insurance company 
practices and policies that deny or re- 
strict coverage that seniors thought 
they had, continue. 

I plan to focus additional attention 
on the Medigap issue by convening an 
Aging Committee hearing on March 7. 
This hearing will address the problems 
faced by older Americans in securing 
adequate health coverage. In prepar- 
ing for this hearing, my staff has un- 
covered a number of startling abuses 
within the private insurance market. 
Some of these are variations on old 
scams, and others are new forms of 
flim-flam. 

For example, a constituent of mine 
recently received a so-called cold lead 
card exclaiming: 

The Repeal of the Catastrophic Benefit 
simply means Senior Americans will pay a 
much larger part of hospital and medical 
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bills than ever before * * * a few selected in- 
surance companies are offering new 100 per- 
cent special plans to pay what Medicare 
doesn't. 

In one State, a hospital was provid- 
ing billing services to attract Medicare 
beneficiaries. The alarming fact was 
that, unbeknownst to the benefici- 
aries, insurance agents were providing 
the billing services. Evidently, the hos- 
pital received a percentage of the com- 
mission from policies sold through the 
so-called billing service process. 

An insurance agent told us how he 
was trained to never say he was an in- 
surance agent. Instead, he was trained 
to say “I’m on the Medicare route" or 
to use his business card that stated he 
was an investigator from the State in- 
surance commission office. 

These approaches are misleading at 
best. Worse yet, these marketing tac- 
tics are scaring and confusing our old 
constituents. 


COUNSELING PROGRAMS 

Several States have started pro- 
grams that rely extensively on volun- 
teers, with the support of paid staff, to 
provide one-on-one counseling to older 
people. Some programs are sponsored 
by the State department of insurance, 
others are sponsored by the State unit 
on aging. Programs such as those in 
Wisconsin, California, and Washing- 
ton State are well established and 
have a strong commitment from the 
State. However, other States eager to 
replicate these efforts report that 
funding to sustain or build their effort 
is a major barrier. 

A counseling and assistance program 
provides the opportunity for a senior 
to seek advice about the adequacy of 
their current coverage and the gaps 
that they have. For example, during a 
free-look period on a policy they have 
purchased they can speak with knowl- 
edgable trained—and conflict of inter- 
est free—individuals about the policy. 

Counseling programs save older 
Americans money. California’s HICAP 
[Health Insurance Counseling and As- 
sistance Programs] is estimated to 
have saved senior citizens twice as 
much money as the program costs, 
saving an average of $900 each for 
over 5,000 people annually. 

A modest investment, with the use 
of volunteers, can yield large divi- 
dends. The Senior Health Insurance 
Program in New Jersey has an annual 
budget of $100,000 and relies on volun- 
teers to counsel older persons in the 
State. In the program’s first 3 years of 
existence, it helped 15,000 clients. 

THE BILL 

In light of the misunderstandings so 
many older persons have about their 
health insurance needs and coverage, 
and their vulnerability to high pres- 
sure, and sometimes unscrupulous, 
sales practices, I am introducing the 
Health Insurance Counseling and As- 
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sistance Act of 1990. The bill has wide- 
spread support. 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners recently encour- 
aged all States to adopt a counseling 
program by passing a resolution en- 
couraging development of counseling 
programs. Such programs are also 
strongly supported by consumer 
groups including Consumers Union 
and Families USA. Also, I am particu- 
larly pleased to note, the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield Association, and the 
Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica support this legislation. 

We know there are many problems 
faced by seniors in obtaining adequate 
health care coverage. We know many 
of them face staggering increases in 
their Medigap premiums. And, we 
have been unsuccessful in bringing 
these costs down and in significantly 
improving health coverage. We can, 
however, do something about the con- 
fusion and vulnerability of older 
Americans by giving them an objective 
source of timely and accurate informa- 
tion. This legislation will do just that, 
I urge the rest of our colleagues to 
join us as cosponsors and in ensuring 
that this modest proposal is enacted 
into law. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2189 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Health In- 
surance Counseling, and Assistance Act of 
1990”. 

SEC. 2. HEALTH INSURANCE INFORMATION, COUN- 
SELING, AND ASSISTANCE GRANTS. 

(a) Grants.—The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services (hereafter in this Act re- 
ferred to as the Secretary“) shall make 
grants to States that submit applications to 
the Secretary that meet the requirements of 
this section for the purpose of providing in- 
formation, counseling, and assistance relat- 
ing to the procurement of adequate and ap- 
propriate health insurance coverage to indi- 
viduals who are eligible to receive benefits 
under title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
(hereafter in this section referred to as eli- 
gible individuals”). The Secretary shall pre- 
scribe regulations to establish a minimum 
level of funding for a grant issued under 
this section. 

(b) GRANT APPLICATIONS.—(1) In submit- 
ting an application under this section, a 
State may consolidate and coordinate an ap- 
plication that consists of parts prepared by 
more than one agency or department of 
such State. 

(2) As part of an application for a grant 
under this section, a State shall submit a 
plan for a State-wide health insurance in- 
formation, counseling, and assistance pro- 
gram. Such program shall— 

(A) establish or improve upon a health in- 
surance information, counseling, and assist- 
ance program that provides counseling (in- 
cluding direct counseling) and assistance to 
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eligible individuals in need of health insur- 
ance information, including— 

(i) information that may assist individuals 
in obtaining benefits and filing claims under 
titles XVIII and XIX of the Social Security 
Act; 

(ii) policy comparison information for 
medicare supplemental policies (as de- 
scribed in section 1882(g)(1) of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395ss(g)(1)) and in- 
formation that may assist individuals in 
filing claims under such medicare supple- 
mental policies; 

(iii) information regarding long-term care 
insurance; and 

(iv) information regarding other types of 
health insurance benefits that the Secre- 
tary determines to be appropriate; 

(B) in conjunction with the health insur- 
ance information, counseling, and assistance 
program described in subparagraph (A), es- 
tablish a system of referral to appropriate 
Federal or State departments or agencies 
for assistance with problems related to 
health insurance coverage (including legal 
problems), as determined by the Secretary; 

(C) provide for a sufficient number of 
staff positions (including volunteer posi- 
tions) necessary to provide the services of 
the health insurance information, counsel- 
ing, and assistance program; 

(D) provide assurances that staff members 
(including volunteer staff members) of the 
health insurance information, counseling, 
and assistance program have no conflict of 
interest in providing the services described 
in subparagraph (A); 

(E) provide for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of timely and accurate health care 
information to staff members (including vol- 
unteer staff members) of the health insur- 
ance information, counseling, and assistance 
program and regular staff meetings and 
continuing education programs for the pur- 
pose of informing the staff of current devel- 
opments in legal and economic issues relat- 
ing to the provision of health insurance; 

(F) provide for training programs for staff 
members (including volunteer staff mem- 
bers); 

(G) provide for the coordination of the ex- 
change of health insurance information be- 
tween the staff of departments and agencies 
of the State government and the staff of 
the health insurance information, counsel- 
ing, and assistance program; 

(H) make recommendations concerning 
consumer issues and complaints related to 
the provision of health care to agencies and 
departments of the State government and 
the Federal Government responsible for 
providing or regulating health insurance; 

(I) establish an outreach program to pro- 
vide the health insurance information and 
counseling described in subparagraph (A) 
and the assistance described in subpara- 
graph (B) to eligible individuals; and 

(J) demonstrate, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary, an ability to provide the counsel- 
ing and assistance required under this sub- 
section. 

(c) SPECIAL Grants.—(1) A State that is 
conducting a health insurance information, 
counseling, and assistance program that is 
substantially similar to a program described 
in subsection (bX2), shall, as a requirement 
for eligibility for a grant under this section, 
demonstrate, to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary, that such State shall maintain the 
activities of such program at least at the 
level that such activities were conducted im- 
mediately preceding the date of the issu- 
ance of any grant during the period of time 
covered by such grant under this section 
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and that such activities will continue to be 
maintained at such level. 

(2) If the Secretary determines that the 
existing health insurance information, 
counseling, and assistance program is sub- 
stantially similar to a program described in 
subsection (bX2), the Secretary may waive 
some or all of the requirements described in 
subsection (bX2), and issue a grant to the 
State for the purpose of increasing the 
number of services offered by the health in- 
surance information, counseling, and assist- 
ance program, experimenting with new 
methods of outreach in conducting such 
program, or expanding such program to geo- 
graphic areas of the State not previously 
served by the program. 

(d) CRITERIA FOR ISSUING GRANTS.—In issu- 
ing a grant under this section, the Secretary 
shall consider— 

(1) the commitment of the State to carry- 
ing out the health insurance information, 
counseling, and assistance program de- 
scribed in subsection (b)(2), including the 
level of cooperation demonstrated— 

(A) by the office of the chief insurance 
regulator of the State, or the equivalent 
State entity; 

(B) other officials of the State responsible 
for overseeing insurance plans issued by 
nonprofit hospital and medical service asso- 
ciations; and 

(C) departments and agencies of such 
State responsible for— 

(i) administering funds under title XIX of 
the Social Security Act, and 

(i) administering funds appropriated 
under the Older Americans Act; 

(2) the population of eligible individuals in 
such State as a percentage of the popula- 
tion of such State; and 

(3) in order to ensure the needs of rural 
areas in such State, the relative costs and 
special problems associated with addressing 
the special problems of providing health 
care information, counseling, and assistance 
to the rural areas of such State. 

(e) ANNUAL STATE Report.—A State that 
receives a grant under subsection (c) or (d) 
shall, not later than 180 days after receiving 
such grant, and annually thereafter, issue 
an annual report to the Secretary that in- 
cludes information concerning— 

(1) the number of individuals served by 
the State-wide health insurance informa- 
tion, counseling and assistance program of 
such State: 

(2) an estimate of the amount of funds 
saved by the State, and by eligible individ- 
uals in the State, in the implementation of 
such program; and 

(3) the problems that eligible individuals 
in such State encounter in procuring ade- 
quate and appropriate health care coverage. 

(f) TRAINING CONFERENCES.—On at least an 
annual basis, the Secretary shall convene a 
conference for the purpose of providing 
training and information to staff members 
of State health insurance information, 
counseling, and assistance programs, as de- 
scribed in subsection (b)(2). Each State that 
receives a grant under this section shall, as 
a condition to receiving such grant, agree to 
send, on at least an annual basis, not less 
than two staff members (including one vol- 
unteer staff member) to a conference de- 
scribed in this subsection. Such State shall 
reimburse from funds received under a 
grant such staff members who attend such 
conference for travel expenses and per 
diem, at rates not exceeding the rates au- 
thorized for persons serving intermittently 
in the Government service under subchap- 
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ter I of chapter 57 of title 5, United States 
Code, 

(g) REPORT TO CoNGRESS.—Not later than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, and annually thereafter, the Secre- 
tary shall issue a report to the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate, the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging of the Senate, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives, the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Select Committee on Aging of 
the House of Representatives that— 

(1) summarizes the allocation of funds au- 
thorized for grants under this section and 
the expenditure of such funds; 

(2) summarizes the scope and content of 
training conferences convened under subsec- 
tion (f); 

(3) outlines the problems that eligible in- 
dividuals encounter in procuring adequate 
and appropriate health care coverage; and 

(4) makes recommendations that the Sec- 
retary determines to be appropriate to ad- 
dress the problems described in paragraph 
(3). 

SEC. 3. NATIONAL RESOURCE CENTER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish a national resource center for the 

of— 

(1) creating à clearinghouse for informa- 
tion relating to health insurance informa- 
tion, including information concerning 
health insurance information, counseling, 
and assistance programs in the United 
States and information concerning public 
and private health insurance programs; 

(2) distributing the information described 
in paragraph (1) to the States; and 

(3) providing to the States technical as- 
sistance and training in disseminating such 
information. 

(b) INFORMATION EXCHANGE.— The Secre- 
tary may request such information from the 
head of any Federal department or agency 
as the Secretary may require for the pur- 
poses of carrying out this subsection. Each 
such department or agency is authorized, to 
the extent permitted by law, and subject to 
the provisions of section 552 of title 5, 
United States Code (commonly referred to 
as the Freedom of Information Act), to fur- 
nish such information in a form that is ac- 
curately compiled and within a reasonable 
period of time. 

SEC. 4. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
Grants.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, in equal parts from the Federal 
Hospital Insurance Trust Fund and from 
the Federal Supplementary Medical Insur- 
ance Trust Fund, $14,000,000 for each of 
fiscal years 1991, 1992, 1993, 1994, and 1995, 
and such sums as are necessary for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, to fund the grant pro- 
grams described in section 2. Not more than 
10 per cent of such funds may be expended 
for administrative costs of the Department 
of Health and Human Services related to 
such grant programs. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL RESOURCE CENTER.—There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated, in equal parts 
from the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund and from the Federal Supplementary 
Medical Insurance Trust Fund, $1,000,000 
for each of fiscal years 1991, 1992, 1993, 
1994, and 1995, and such sums as are neces- 
sary for each succeeding fiscal year, to fund 
the national resource center described in 
section 3.@ 

e Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to sponsor the Health Insur- 
ance Counseling and Assistance Act of 
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1990 with my distinguished colleague 
and chairman of the Special Commit- 
tee on Aging, Senator PRYOR. Through 
this legislation, States will be able to 
create educational and counseling pro- 
grams for our aged citizens. This act is 
a positive step to help seniors navigate 
the treacherous shoals of supplemen- 
tal health insurance options left in the 
wake of the Medicare Catastrophic 
Coverage Act’s repeal. 

I have three longstanding concerns 
about Medigap insurance policies that 
this legislation addresses. First are re- 
ports of questionable tactics used by 
some insurance agents in marketing 
their policies to seniors. Seniors are 
pushed into purchasing multiple poli- 
cies by high pressure salesmen with 
suitcases full of horror stories. Even 
those seniors with an employer-pur- 
chased supplemental policy often pay 
out-of-pocket for another because 
they are purposely misled about the 
benefit protection provided by their 
original policy. Unfortunately, in 
almost every instance, multiple poli- 
cies result in duplicate coverage rather 
than additional protection. 

Second, there seems to be wide- 
spread confusion among the elderly 
and their families when it comes to 
identifying just what services are cov- 
ered—and to what extent—by Medi- 
care. For example, a recent study by 
the American Association for Retired 
Persons shows that more than one- 
third of seniors believes that Medicare 
will cover long term nursing home ex- 
penses. The passage and now repeal of 
the Medicare Catastrophic Coverage 
Act only exacerbates this confusion. 

Finally, my concern has been with 
the cost of these Medigap policies and 
the added burden Medigap premiums 
place on the elderly individual strug- 
gling to make ends meet on a limited 
budget. Last year, about 25 million 
people, or 78 percent of the aged and 
disabled Medicare beneficiaries, each 
spent an average of $705 for so-called 
Medigap insurance policies. Premiums 
will jump 20 to 70 percent this year in 
response to catastrophic’s repeal. 

The Health Insurance and Counsel- 
ing Act of 1990 addresses each of these 
concerns. By ensuring that Medicare 
beneficiaries have access to clear, ac- 
curate, and impartial information 
about the Medicare Program and sup- 
plementary health insurance, it will 
empower them with the type of infor- 
mation necessary to make wise deci- 
sions concerning their health insur- 
ance needs. And it will do so at a very 
low cost. 

The act will provide limited grants 
to States, totaling $15 million annual- 
ly, to establish or enhance existing 
counseling programs. These programs, 
which emphasize the use of volun- 
teers, have been shown to be extreme- 
ly popular and effective in several 
States already. Compared to an 
annual Medicare budget of almost 
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$100 billion and an annual Medigap 
market of at least $12 billion, this is a 
very small price to pay for a program 
that is so desperately needed and 
wanted by Medicare beneficiaries and 
that has such excellent potential for a 
positive return on investment in the 
form of beneficiaries that are secure 
about their health insurance decisions. 

I urge all of my colleagues in the 
Senate to join me in supporting this 
legislation.e 
@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise today with Senators 
Pryor, HEINZ, and others in introduc- 
ing the Health Insurance Counseling 
and Assistance Act of 1990. 

As chairman of the Aging Commit- 
tee, Senator Pryor has shown his 
strong commitment to improving the 
lives of senior citizens across the 
Nation. I am proud to join him today 
in offering legislation that will give 
seniors more peace of mind when it 
comes to buying Medigap health insur- 
ance policies. 

As the author of the original 1980 
Medigap law. I am concerned about 
the status of these regulations and 
how they are implemented at the 
State level. 

Mr. President, I remember how cha- 
otic the Medigap market was before 
1980. We knew that something had to 
be done to protect seniors from fraud- 
ulent marketing practices and ridicu- 
lously high premiums. 

But since States regulate insurance, 
the Federal Government could not 
just step in and take over. So we 
worked out a structure that was large- 
ly advisory—that relied on States but 
had Federal backing. 

We were able to craft a solid law 
that bridges the gap between what 
Medicare covers and what it does not 
cover. We also managed—not without 
a struggle—to develop a law that 
bridges the States' role in regulating 
insurance, and the need for Federal in- 
volvement. 

That law, known as section 1882 or 
the Baucus amendment, has cut down 
on fraud. It has improved the market. 

But the law can be beefed up. I be- 
lieve it should be. 

First, we need to make sure consum- 
ers are knowledgeable. The legislation 
we are introducing today will help to 
do that. It will give States the ability 
to establish programs, which empha- 
size the use of trained volunteers, to 
provide objective health insurance 
counseling to seniors. This will help 
seniors to be informed buyers of Medi- 
gap policies. 

I am especially pleased that this bill 
contains provisions that recognize the 
difficulties involved in delivering coun- 
seling services in rural areas. 

Second, we need to make sure the 
law is enforced. The Health Care Fi- 
nancing Administration hasn't done 
anything to enforce it. The Depart- 
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ment of Justice hasn’t done anything 
to enforce it. And the States aren’t 
doing enough either. 

Mr. President, I believe we need to 
make sure that the standards, espe- 
cially on loss ratios, are upheld—that 
the standards are not just a paper 
tiger. I am working on another bill to 
be introduced shortly that will provide 
for tougher enforcement of the law 
that is now on the books. That bill, 
and the one we are offering today, will 
go a long way toward ensuring seniors 
that they are protected from medical 
costs they can't afford, and to ensure 
they get their money's worth when 
they buy Medigap policies. 

Thank you, Mr. President.e 
e Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join Senator Pryor today in 
introducing the Health Insurance 
Counseling and Assistance Act of 1990. 
I commend Senator Pryor for tackling 
one of the most compelling problems 
associated with the sale of Medigap— 
the lack of reliable, independent infor- 
mation that seniors can draw upon to 
help them make informed decisions 
about the purchase of Medigap insur- 
ance. i 

Sifting through the jumble of com- 
plex terms and widely varying benefit 
packages characteristic of Medigap 
policies can be a daunting task for 
anyone. It is especially difficult for in- 
dividuals who are subject to high pres- 
sure marketing techniques that prey 
on seniors' understandable fear of fi- 
nancial devastation following a serious 
illness. 

In most States, seniors have little 
access to solid consumer information 
about Medigap. A recent study by 
AARP reveals that a majority of State 
insurance officials believe they are 
hampered in conducting consumer 
education and protection activities be- 
cause of funding and staffing con- 
straints. While the Federal Govern- 
ment bemoans the fact that States are 
not getting information about Medi- 
gap insurance to consumers, we have 
obviously failed to provide States with 
the resources to do so. 

Senator Pryror’s bill addresses this 
problem by providing States with 
grants to develop counseling programs 
that provide objective information to 
Medicare beneficiaries who want to 
purchase Medigap insurance. This is 
an important first step in ensuring 
that consumers get the best value for 
their money. Better informed consum- 
ers undoubtedly lead to a better func- 
tioning market. 

Beyond this step, we must also be 
more vigilant about ensuring that the 
Medigap market is adequately regulat- 
ed, and that current regulations are 
rigorously enforced. Evidence indi- 
cates that we are failing on both 
counts. The message from a recent Fi- 
nance Committee hearing on Medigap 
price increases was clear: regulation of 
the Medigap market is uneven at best, 
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and opportunities for fraud and abuse 
still abound. 

Most people have heard the anec- 
dotes about seniors with twelve dupli- 
cative Medigap policies. Statistics also 
paint a gloomy picture. For example, a 
recent AARP survey revealed that 
over one-half of Medicaid-elgible sen- 
iors have a supplemental health insur- 
ance policy, despite the fact that few, 
if any, of these Medicaid recipients 
need additional coverage. The General 
Accounting Office found that in 1987, 
55 percent of the Medigap policies 
they reviewed had loss ratios below 
the 60 percent minimum standard for 
commercial insurance established 
under the Baucus amendments, which 
means that a majority of these policies 
return less than 60 cents on every 
dollar of premiums collected. 

Congress needs to put an end to 
these abuses and make it possible for 
consumers to spend their hard-earned 
health insurance dollars more effec- 
tively. I look forward to working with 
Senator Pryor and other Members of 
Congress who agree that we have a re- 
sponsibility to address these problems 
and ensure that the Medigap market 
offers high value policies to consumers 
who have all the necessary informa- 
tion to evaluate various health insur- 
ance options.e 
e Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I am 
honored to join my distinguished col- 
league and chairman, Senator PRYOR, 
in introducing the Health Insurance 
Counseling and Assistance Act of 1990. 
He has once again indicated his deep 
commitment to defending the welfare 
of millions of senior citizens in this 
country. 

Purchasing Medicare supplemental 
insurance is just not an easy thing to 
do. To make a sound decision, the con- 
sumer needs to understand Medicare 
itself—what is covered, what is not— 
and the budget driven Medicare re- 
forms in recent years have made that 
a next to impossible task in and of 
itself. 

While many States have attempted 
to make comprehensive policy compar- 
ison information available to consum- 
ers, there are several problems: First, 
in some States that information is not 
readily available to consumers until 
after the policy has been purchased; 
second, the sheer number of product 
lines sold in a State make it virtually 
impossible to study all options; third, 
the variation in policies make it very 
difficult to compare apples to 
apples,” if you will; and fourth, there 
is no real way for anyone other than 
an insurance actuary to calculate the 
value of certain rider“ and phan- 
tom" benefits, like 365 days of home 
care. While that sounds like a benefit 
that almost any senior citizen would 
want, the reality is that it is generally 
conditioned on many other things 
happening. And the vast majority of 
senior citizens paying for it will not 
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see a benefit in return. Given the 
number of senior citizens in my own 
State who purchase that benefit as a 
rider, I am not altogether convinced 
that they are given that information 
in a straightforward manner by sales- 
people. 

Now I believe that most insurance 
salespeople are decent, honest human 
beings who have an interest in serving 
their customers well. There is a power 
to a one-on-one sales situation that 
can be used to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of the customer, depending on 
the integrity of the agent. If the agent 
happens to be seen as welcomed com- 
pany or as a friend to the consumer, 
well the odds are pretty good that the 
agent is going to make a sale. In the 
case of an honest, forthright agent, 
that is probably okay. But what of the 
situation where the motivation to 
make a commission, or sell another 
policy, is greater than the motivation 
to serve the consumer's best interest? 

Then there ought to be some re- 
course for the consumer, some objec- 
tive counsel with whom that senior cit- 
izen can discuss his or her health in- 
surance needs—an opportunity to bal- 
ance that one-on-one sales situation 
with one-on-one health insurance 
counseling. 

With the support and encourage- 
ment of my good friend from Arkan- 
sas, I chaired a Special Committee on 
Aging hearing in Wisconsin in early 
December. I discovered that at least in 
Wisconsin, there were two critical 
safety nets for Medigap consumers. 

At that time, several witnesses point- 
ed to the Wisconsin model of benefit 
specialists as a progam that ought to 
be available nationwide. Troy Keeling, 
director of the Western Wisconsin 
Area Agency on Aging testified to the 
success of Wisconsin's benefit special- 
ist program: 

In the 1980's the State of Wisconsin's 
Aging Network found a partial solution to 
eliminating the confusion, fear and insecuri- 
ty caused by the complexities of paying for 
health care. Supported by the Coalition of 
Wisconsin Aging Groups and other advoca- 
cy groups, the Bureau on Aging of the State 
Department of Health and Social Services, 
created a benefit counseling service. At first 
funded only with Title III-B funds under 
the federal Older Americans Act, the State's 
Area Agencies used their funds to give legal 
backup to a county service to older persons. 
Over the past years, since 1983, the state 
legislature and administration have added 
significant funds to the program, allowing 
for a benefit specialist in all 72 counties, at 
least on a part-time basis. 

The well-trained corp of benefit special- 
ists, known as tapecutters, work in the coun- 
ties through the county aging units. Older 
consumers are guided through the maze of 
paperwork—assisted by one-on-one contact 
and through group training—and in under- 
standing the complexities of the Medicare 
system. One of the most important services 
offered by this well-run, if under funded 
program, is in the area of medigap supple- 
mental insurance. It would be hard to imag- 
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ine Wisconsin going back to a haphazard 
system of information provision now that 
the elderly are provided with a service 
which helps explain a system and at the 
same time assists the consumer through his 
or her insurance problem. The benefit spe- 
cialist is kept informed of changes in the 
state insurance laws and in federal Medi- 
care. The service is given legal and benefit 
counseling backup by the State's Area Agen- 
cies on Aging. 

In Wisconsin, the one-on-one coun- 
seling program is supplemented by a 
State-administered “toll-free Medigap 
hotline”. Originally conceived and sup- 
ported by the Center for Public Repre- 
sentation, the success and popularity 
of the service led to it’s adoption by 
the State of Wisconsin. It is now ad- 
ministered by the Wisconsin Board on 
Aging and Long Term Care and is 
funded through revenues levied from 
the insurance industry. The Medigap 
Hotline is a source of objective, unbi- 
ased information and individual con- 
seling about Medicare supplemental 
health insurance. The toll-free 
number is printed on policy compari- 
son and insurance advice brochures 
produced by the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance. Thousands of 
Wisconsin residents become aware of 
the existence of area agency on aging 
benefit specialist services through an 
original contact with the hotline. At 
the same time, the hotline provides 
access to counseling information to 
those elderly who are just physically 
not able to make it to an area agency 
on aging office. The two services work 
hand in glove to provide universal 
access to objective health insurance 
counseling to hundreds of thousands 
of senior citizens. 

The legislation put forth by Senator 
Pryor today incorporates much of the 
good of the Wisconsin program. Cre- 
ation of such a statewide system, 
building on the Area Agency on Aging 
network, would give to senior citizens 
in other States the access to health in- 
surance counseling available to Wis- 
consin residents. The county benefit 
specialists and the aging advocates in 
Wisconsin are proud of their contribu- 
tion to this proposal. And I am equally 
proud to join my colleagues in spon- 
soring this legislation today. 

I am enclosing, for the interest of 
our colleagues, memoranda by two 
trained benefit specialists from the 
Dunn Country Office on Aging in 
Menomone, WI. I believe their state- 
ments most adequately describe the 
problems faced by senior citizens in 
purchasing Medigap insurance, and 
attest to the need for a national effort 
to train volunteers and to provide ob- 
jective health insurance counseling to 
Older Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement, along with the attached 
statements by Harold Halfin and Mar- 
garet Hagaman be inserted into the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Dunn County OFFICE ON AGING, 
Menomonie, WI, December 1, 1989. 
Hon. Senator HERBERT KOHL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear HONORABLE SENATOR KOHL: The fol- 
lowing are a number of cases where the el- 
derly have been subjected to either fear or 
the very nice guy syndrome by unethical 
health insurance agents who are determined 
to sell their policies even though the addi- 
tional policy or a policy change is not neces- 
sary. In one case the same agent in a year 
called on this person to convince her that 
the previous policy is not as good as the 
policy he now has for sale. Please note the 
agent receives up to 70 percent of the first 
year's premium and one can see why the 
agent wants to sell a replacement policy. 

In another case, a lady I like to think of as 
a pillar of the community, was sold five poli- 
cies. She needed one policy to meet her 
needs. Or, the lady who had an agent in her 
home for six hours (wouldn't leave) trying 
to sell her a replacement policy. 

Names are not listed because of confiden- 
tiality. Because of the ages of the people in 
the cases listed and their frailty prevents 
them from being at the Senate hearing 
today. 

The cases are: 


Case #1: A widow of 92 years old, just 
above the medical assistance income level, 
thought she was buying coverage for nurs- 
ing homes. After paying for the policy she 
was given the booklet explaining coverage. 
The policy was a Medicare Supplement. 

Case #2: An 83-year-old widow on Part- 
nerCare has had a 20 percent Medicare Sup- 
plement for many years costing $584.00 per 
year. An agent from 200 miles away con- 
vinces her to buy a policy for $900.000 that 
covers usual and customary charges which 
is not necessary in her situation. 

Case #3: A woman told the agent of pre- 
existing condition. However the agent did 
not accurately complete the form. Later 
when a claim was filed there was no cover- 
age because of these preexisting conditions. 
The company canceled the policy. 

Case #4: A 79-year-old widow was afraid 
to drop insurance because of serious heart 
problems. Three different agents are in- 
volved switching her to four different indi- 
vidual policies during a four-year period. All 
during this time she continues to keep a 
Medicare Supplement through AARP, two 
cancer policies with different companies and 
an accident policy. She spends over 
$1,700.00 per year for health insurance poli- 
cies (not including Medicare) but has a med- 
ical assistance medically needy spend down 
of $735.00 a year. 

Case #5: A couple is dropped from their 
group health insurance when she turns 65. 
She is not insurable under any Medigap in- 
dividual policy without a waiting period be- 
cause she is in the hospital and seriously ill. 

Case #6: An 83-year-old single woman 
who has shown signs of serious confusion 
for several years has five Medicare Supple- 
ments and a nursing home policy. The last 
agent to sell a policy helps to cancel all pre- 
vious policies. This woman has Social Secu- 
rity Income of only $318.00 per month. A 
relative is power of attorney now that he is 
in a nursing home after a fall. 

Case #7: A woman is told by an agent that 
he can sell her a policy that is a “twin” to 
her present Medicare Supplement but at 
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half the price! She buys the policy but finds 
out later after talking with the County Ben- 
efit Specialist that it isn’t even a Medicare 
Supplement. The policy was a surgical/med- 
ical policy. 

Case #8: A 76-year-old widow with no 
family support had shown serious signs of 
dementia. Her bank notified the County 
Benefit Specialist because all her checks 
were being written to insurance companies. 
In the previous eight years she had been 
sold nine Medicare Supplements (four of 
the policies were still in force), one daily in- 
demnity, five life insurance) and two cancer 
policies. Several agents switched policies 
regularly or sold her one of each kind of 
policy. This woman was unable to say no to 
agents. Three years later she still has no 
protection help. She has no family willing 
to intervene and the court system is saying 
she is still competent enough to make her 
own decisions. 

Case #9: Agent sells a couple a Medicare 
Supplement costing over $2,600.00 for both. 
They already have two other Medicare Sup- 
plements and a cancer policy. They do not 
understand Medicare or supplemental insur- 
ance. 

Case #10: Three widows in their 80's have 
been on the high option group plan with 
the federal government at $187.00 per 
month. The low option for $38.00 per month 
has never been explained to them and they 
have been afraid to change. 

These are just a few examples of cases 
showing the confusion and problems older 
people are having with Medicare Supple- 
ments. There are many others who never 
come to the attention of the County Benefit 
Specialist or volunteers assisting as Medi- 
care Helpers What is happening to them? 

The Wisconsin proposed rule change 
would be a move in the right direction but 
more must be done to protect older people 
and help them understand the complicated 
health care system. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET HAGAMAN, 
Dunn County Benefit Specialist. 
DUNN County OFFICE ON AGING, 
Menomonie, WI. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Honorable Herbert Kohl, U.S. Senator, 
Hart Senate Office Bldg., 

From: Harold Halfin, Volunteer, 
County Office on Aging. 

Date: December 7, 1989. 

Subject: Testimony on Medigap Supplemen- 
tal Insurance Policies. 

I am Harold Halfin, a volunteer from the 
Dunn County Office on Aging, who has had 
approximately 25 hours of training as a 
Medicare Helper. In addition I have had six 
hours of training on Medigap policies from 
the Office of the Insurance Commissioner. I 
also enroll people who qualify for the Part- 
nerCare program. 

I would like to speak from the point of 
view of consumer protection for, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the female elderly. This is 
not to say that the male elderly does not 
have a problem. In rural Western Central 
Wisconsin the majority of people calling for 
help are the vulnerable female elderly 
whose husband in many cases took care of 
the books and paid the bills and when he 
died she did not have any inkling of what to 
do or how to do it. These female elderly 
may or may not be low income elderly. 
Some are just above medical assistance 
income while some have sufficient funds. 
Some are on PartnerCare. Some have a 
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visual problem while some have difficulty 
reading and understanding the written 
word. Some are very lonely and some have 
no family in the immediate area. 

With the above background I would like 
to discuss three different cases where the el- 
derly have been subjected to unethical in- 
surance agents. These agents are deter- 
mined to sell their policies even though the 
additional policy or a policy change is not 
necessary. They (the agents) "butter-up" 
these female elderly and they (the elderly) 
buy another policy or a replacement policy. 
Sometimes, in taking the application the 
agent fills out the application not listing the 
preexisting conditions and when it is time to 
collect the insurance company will not pay 
because they say it is a fraudulent applica- 
tion. 

Case #1: A widow, 92 years old, whose 
income is just above the medical assistance 
level but eligible for PartnerCare thought 
she was buying insurance coverage for a 
nursing home. She currently has a compre- 
hensive Medigap policy with an HMO. An 
insurance agent called on her and found she 
was concerned about nursing home coverage 
and proceeded to tell her he had the policy 
she needed. She paid him $861.00 for an- 
other policy which was nothing more than à 
Medigap policy with coverage considerably 
less then her HMO. The agent would have 
collected 60 percent or $516.60 for his day's 
work. 

Here is a case where the agent was so nice 
and told the lady that she needed help and 
he was there to help her using what I call 
the "nice guy syndrome" and instilling fear 
in her about the need for nursing home cov- 
erage. After three weeks she wondered if 
she had done the right thing and called the 
Office on Aging. We wrote the company 
about the policy; we also wrote the Com- 
plaint Department of the Commissioner of 
Insurance about this unethical practice. 
This agent did not follow correct procedure 
because all agents are to provide an OCI 
brochure on Medigap policies prior to any 
sale. This he did after the sale. Also the sig- 
nature of the agent was illegible and no ad- 
dress was given. As yet she does not have 
her money back. 

Case #2: A 76 year old widow who shows 
serious signs of dementia has no family sup- 
port and loves to have visitors. She also is 
unable to say no to insurance agents. Her 
banker asked the country benefit specialist 
to investigate when this woman was over 
drawing her accounts due to a number of 
large checks written to insurance compa- 
nies. During a two year period, this woman 
had bought 15 different insurance policies. 
Two other additional Medicare Supplements 
had recently lapsed. The policies included 
seven Medicare Supplements, one daily in- 
demnity, five life insurance and two cancer 
policies. 

Upon investigating it was obvious that 
this woman had no understanding of insur- 
ance. She didn't even know the difference 
between life insurance and a Medicare Sup- 
plement. 

Several agents switched her regularly 
every year to either a new company or a 
new policy for her Medicare Supplement. 
Other agents sold her one of each kind of 
policy. 

With the assistance of the benefit special- 
ist and the Office of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner some money was recovered however 
most of the policies lapsed or were canceled. 

Three years later this vulnerable woman 
still has little protection from unethical 
agents. Her banker, neighbors and social 
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worker try to check on her regularly. How- 
ever she is unwilling to ask for help, has no 
family and the court system is unwilling to 
intervene saying she is still competent to 
make her own decision. 

Case #3: This involves a couple who pur- 
chased a Supplemental policy and the insur- 
ance agent completed the application incor- 
rectly on preexisting conditions. There are 
questions on the application that ask about 
the possibility of preexisting conditions. 
These questions were, according to the 
couple, answered honestly detailing the pre- 
existing conditions of the wife. The agent 
answered “yes” to the question whether she 
had been advised by a physician . . . and the 
agent proceeded to check "no" on medical 
history of the wife even though she told the 
agent of her medical history. The wife 
became ill and later filed a claim which was 
refused on the basis of a preexisting condi- 
tion not shown on the application. This 
couple had to pay or is paying out of their 
pockets for this tragic mistake which should 
not have happened. 

What is needed is a rule or legislation that 
requires agents to be more responsible for 
their actions. Possibly a form requiring the 
agent to indicate whether the policy he/she 
is trying to sell is a new policy, an additional 
policy or à replacement policy. The agent 
should indicate why the different policy is 
better and detail exactly what is covered on 
a separate sheet of paper. The agent should 
sign the form and come back at a later time 
to get the person's signature and payment. 
This form would become part of the policy 
and it would also be sent to the Office of 
the Commissioner of Insurance. Such a rule 
has been proposed by the Commissioner of 
Insurance. 

One last note, the people I contact are 

only a small portion of those needing assist- 
ance with Medigap insurance issues. 
e Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague Senator 
Pryor in cosponsoring the Health In- 
surance Counseling and Assistance 
Act. 

Last fall, the Senate voted to repeal 
the Catastrophic Coverage Act. It did 
so in response to the expressions of 
outrage and anger from thousands of 
older Americans about an issue close 
to their hearts and financial security: 
Health insurance. 

Most older Americans understand 
that Medicare does not provide com- 
plete coverage. The difference be- 
tween what is covered and the total 
bill—the Medigap—worries these indi- 
viduals. They worry that a single ill- 
ness could erode their life savings, 
leaving them destitute or dependent 
on the help of their children and rela- 
tives. 

Because the elderly are concerned 
about their financial—as well as physi- 
cal—health, many are easily persuaded 
that additional insurance policies will 
protect them from disaster. In fact, 
many of the policies do not offer the 
kind of protection claimed by the 
salespeople. These policies duplicate 
Medicare coverage and even the policy 
the purchaser already owns. By chang- 
ing an insignificant word or two, and 
by employing high-pressure sales tac- 
tics, the insurance agent plays on the 
prospective buyer's fears. The sale is 
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made and the buyer has thrown 
money down the drain. 

Recently a constituent wrote to me, 
asking for advice on choosing an insur- 
ance policy. Fortunately, the Maine 
Bureau of Insurance Consumer Divi- 
sion offers Maine citizens this counsel- 
ing. The consumer division sends rep- 
resentatives to community centers and 
clubs for retirees. These representa- 
tives will even visit the home to review 
the individual's current coverage, fi- 
nancial obligations, and insurance 
needs. I was able to put this man in 
touch with those who could offer 
him—free of charge—exactly the in- 
formation he sought. 

But I was reminded that not every 
State offers this service and elderly in- 
dividuals nationwide need the same 
kind of advice to avoid spending their 
limited incomes on policies which 
offer them no additional protection. In 
Maine, competent advice is only a 
phone call away. In other States, the 
elderly have no place to turn. 

The bill introduced today, the 
Health Insurance Counseling and As- 
sistance Act, is designed to provide 
older Americans with advice about in- 
surance coverage. By establishing a 
national resource center and, more im- 
portantly, by allocating funds to the 
States to offer these services—or to 
improve existing programs—this bill 
would offer the elderly guidance in 
the bewildering world of insurance 
coverage. 

Although there is a cost—$15 mil- 
lion—90 percent of these funds would 
go directly to the States in grants. 
Moreover, the Department of Health 
and Human Services would prepare an 
annual report which would describe 
the problems the elderly are facing 
and assess the effectiveness of the 
State counseling programs. This legis- 
lation would help define the scope of 
this problem and offer solutions to it. 
The cost in Federal funding is more 
than outweighed by the benefits of 
giving the elderly the information to 
make intelligent choices about their 
health insurance coverage. 

I encourage my colleagues to protect 
our older Americans by supporting the 
Health Insurance Counseling and As- 
sistance Act.e 

By Mr. DIXON: 

S. 2190. A bill to correct the Harmo- 
nized Tariff Schedule of the United 
States as it applies to parts of ioniza- 
tion smoke detectors; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

TARIFF TREATMENT OF PARTS OF IONIZATION 

SMOKE DETECTORS 
e Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation to 
change the tariff classification on 
parts of ionization smoke detectors. I 
believe that the issue presented by 
this bill needs to be addressed. I un- 
derstand that the Finance Committee 
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is considering putting together an om- 
nibus tariff bill; I strongly believe this 
provision should be included in that 
measure. 

The bill is simple and noncontrover- 
sial. It merely corrects an inequity cre- 
ated by the new harmonized tariff 
schedule. Until recently, ionization 
smoke detectors and ionization smoke 
detector components were classified at 
the same rate of duty. The new har- 
monized tariff schedule, however, ne- 
glected to include a separate provision 
for smoke detector components. The 
result is that now ionization smoke de- 
tector components are placed in a clas- 
sification that carries a higher rate of 
duty. 

This oversight results in a signifi- 
cant handicap for American producers 
of ionization smoke detectors. If a U.S. 
firm wants to do the bulk of the work 
here in the United States, using some 
imported parts, they have to pay more 
duty on those parts than for the duty 
on fully assembled ionization smoke 
detectors. 

This legislation simply maintains 
what had been the status quo to pro- 
vide an opportunity to pursue adminis- 
trative relief through the U.S. Trade 
Representative and the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. President, this is a meritorious 
bill, and I look forward to working 
with my colleagues to ensure its 
prompt enactment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be included 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2190 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. PARTS OF IONIZATION SMOKE DETEC- 
TORS. 


Chapter 90 of the Harmonized Tariff 
Schedule of the United States is amended 
by inserting in numerical sequence the fol- 
lowing new subheading with the article de- 
scription having the same degree of indenta- 
tion as the article description in subheading 
9022.90.60: 


“9022.90.70 Of smoke 


— Free (A, 8, E, IL) 
2.1% (C) 35%". 


detectors, 


SEC. 2. STAGING OF RATES. 

Any staged rage reduction of a rate of 
duty set forth in subheading 9022.29.40 of 
the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the 
United States that was proclaimed by the 
President before the date of enactment of 
this Act and that takes effect after such 
date of enactment shall also apply to the 
corresponding rate of duty set forth in sub- 
heading 9022.90.70 (as added by section 1). 
SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The amendment made 
by section 1 shall apply with respect to 
goods entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption, after the 15th day 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
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(b) RELIQUIDATION.—Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930 or any 
other provision of law, upon a request filed 
with the appropriate customs officer before 
the 90th day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, any entry, or withdrawal 
from warehouse for consumption, of an arti- 
cle described in subheading 9022.90.70 of 
the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the 
United States (as added by section 1) that 
was made— 

(1) after December 31, 1988; and 

(2) on or before the 15th day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act; 
shall be liquidated or reliquidated as though 
such entry occurred on the day after such 
15th day.e 


By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself 
and Mr. WIRTH): 

S. 2191. A bill to amend part 3, title 
V, of the National Energy Conserva- 
tion Policy Act; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

FEDERAL ENERGY MANAGEMENT AMENDMENTS 
e Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources I have a con- 
cern with certain provisions of the 
Clean Air Act amendments currently 
under discussion because I believe that 
these provisions are within the juris- 
diction of the Energy Committee. 

More specifically, section 403 of S. 
1630, as reported, would alter current 
Federal policy regarding the use of 
energy conservation and renewable 
energy resources in Federal facilities. 
The Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources has jurisdiction over 
energy conservation and renewable 
energy issues. In fact, comprehensive 
legislation regarding this issue was 
considered by the committee and en- 
acted in 1978 as part 3, title V, of the 
National Energy Conservation Policy 
Act [NECPA] (42 U.S.C. 8253). This 
law was reviewed and amended by the 
committee just 15 months ago pursu- 
ant to the Federal Energy Manage- 
ment Improvement Act of 1988, Public 
Law 100-615. I strongly believe that 
any changes to Federal policy regard- 
ing energy conservation and renewable 
energy should be made through the 
amendment of NECPA, and after con- 
sideration by the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

Accordingly, I am introducing the 
Federal Energy Management Amend- 
ments of 1990. This legislation in- 
cludes the ideas which have come to 
my attention regarding this issue, and 
while I do not endorse each of these 
ideas at this time, I believe that they 
are worthy of consideration by the 
committee. I look forward to working 
with the Department of Energy and 
with other Senators who have an in- 
terest in energy conservation and re- 
newable energy sources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 
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S. 2191 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be referred to as the “Federal 
Energy Management Amendments of 1990". 

Sec. 2. Part 3 of title V of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act (NECPA) 
(42 U.S.C. 8251 et seq.), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

(a) In section 541: 

(1) insert the following new finding and 
renumber accordingly: 

"(4) there are also significant opportuni- 
ties in the Federal Government to increase 
the use of renewable and alternative clean 
energy sources;"; and 

(2) in the renumbered finding “(6)”, insert 
the following after the words “energy effi- 
ciency": “and the use of renewable and al- 
ternative clean energy sources”; 

(b) in section 542 insert, and the use of 
renewable and alternative clean energy 
sources,” after the words “use of energy”; 

(c) in section 543: (1) Strike subsection (a) 
and insert the following new text in lieu 
thereof: 

“(a) ENERGY MANAGEMENT REQUIREMENT 
FOR FEDERAL BUILDINGS.—(1) Not later than 
January 1, 2000, each Federal agency shall, 
to the maximum extent practicable, install 
all energy conservation measures, and all re- 
newable and alternative clean energy meas- 
ures, with payback periods of less than ten 
years as calculated using the methods and 
procedures developed pursuant to section 
544. Each Federal agency shall have sub- 
stantially completed at least 25 percent of 
these projects by January 1, 1995. If any 
agency has been unable to meet this objec- 
tive, such agency shall spend no funds for 
the construction or acquisition of a building 
except to meet the requirements of this sec- 
tion. If any agency has not met the require- 
ments of this section for the year 2000, then 
such agency shall spend no funds for the 
construction or acquisition of a building 
except to meet the requirements of this sec- 
tion. The Secretary may waive the require- 
ments of this section if the Secretary finds 
that an agency is taking all practicable steps 
to meet the requirement and that the sanc- 
tions of this section will pose an unaccept- 
able burden upon the agency. 

"(2) An agency may exclude from the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1) any building, 
and the associated energy consumption and 
gross square footage, if the head of such 
agency finds that compliance with the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1) would be im- 
practical. A finding of impracticability shall 
be based on the type and amount of energy 
consumed, the technical feasibility of 
making the desired changes, and the unique 
character of many facilities operated by the 
Departments of Defense and Energy. Each 
agency shall identify and list in each report 
made under section 548 the buildings desig- 
nated by it for such exclusion. The Secre- 
tary of Energy may reverse a finding of im- 
practicability, in which case, the agency 
shall comply with the requirements of para- 
graph (1). This section shall not apply to an 
agency's facilities which are associated with 
the generation and transmission of electric 
energy, nor to the uranium enrichment fa- 
cilities operated by the Department of 
Energy.“; 

(2) In subsection (b): 

(A) after the words 
insert the following: 

"The Secretary of Energy shall consult 
with the Secretary of Defense and the Ad- 


"subsection (a),” 
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ministrators of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and the General Services Ad- 
ministration in developing guidelines for the 
implementation of this part, and" 

(B) strike the phrase "Federal Energy 
Management Improvement Act of 1988" in 
paragraph (1) and insert in lieu thereof 
"Federal Energy Management Amendments 
of 1990, and submit to the Secretary of 
Energy"; 

(C) after the words "high priority 
projects;' insert the following: "and such 
plan shall include steps to take maximum 
advantage of contracts authorized by 42 
U.S.C. 8287 et seq., financial incentives and 
other services provided by utilities for effi- 
ciency investment and other forms of fi- 
nancing to reduce the direct costs to the 
Government." 

(D) at the end of paragraph (2) strike the 
semicolon and insert the following:, and 
update such surveys periodically, but not 
less than every three years;" 

(E) replace paragraph (3) with the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(3) using such surveys, determine the 
cost and payback period of energy conserva- 
tion and renewable and alternative clean 
energy measures likely to achieve the goals 
of this section;”; and 

(F) insert a new paragraph (4) as follows, 
and renumber paragraph (4) as “(5)”. 

“(4) install those energy conservation and 
alternative clean energy measures which 
will attain the requirements of this section 
in a cost effective manner and”; 

(d) in section 544: 

(1) strike National Bureau of Standards,” 
in subsection (a) and insert in lieu thereof 
“National Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology, the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency.“: 

(2) strike “; and" at the end of paragraph 
(aX1) and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: ". These methods shall also incorporate 
the value of environmental externalities as 
determined by the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, who shall 
determine such value within 18 months of 
enactment of this legislation."; and 

(3) strike all after the word "agency", in 
paragraph (bX2) and insert in lieu thereof: 
"no agency shall, after January 1, 1994, 
enter into or renew a lease for space exceed- 
ing thirty-five thousand square feet in new 
or renovated buildings where the space ex- 
ceeds 70 percent of the building's leasable 
space unless that building has installed all 
energy conservation, efficiency and renew- 
able energy improvements with paybacks of 
less than ten years based on the methods es- 
tablished under this section or the landlord 
has begun to make such investments and 
wil complete installation by January 1, 
2000. Any agency unable to comply with 
this section shall, in a report to the Secre- 
tary, demonstrate that it has used its best 
efforts to persuade the lessor to install 
these improvements and that no reasonable 
alternatives for leased space are available. 

(e) in section 545, strike the word “meas- 
ures." and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “and renewable and alternative clean 
energy measures as needed to meet the 
goals established in section 543."'; 

(f) in section 546, strike the text of subsec- 
tion “(b)” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

"Implementation.—To facilitate the fi- 
nancing of energy conservation, and renew- 
able and alternative clean energy measures, 
each Federal agency shall promote the use 
of contracts authorized by title VIII of this 
Act. Each agency shall procure such con- 
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tracts, notwithstanding any other procure- 
ment requirements, by utilizing the follow- 
ing procedures: 

(1) By January 1, 1991, each Federal 
agency shall encourage firms engaged in 
providing energy services to submit annual- 
ly a statement of qualifications, including fi- 
nancial and performance information. Each 
agency shall, by June 1, 1991 and annually 
thereafter, designate and list, from these 
submissions, those firms that are presump- 
tively qualified to provide energy services. 
Such qualifications shall be based upon cri- 
teria published by each agency. The Secre- 
tary of Energy, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Defense and the Administra- 
tors of the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the General Services Adminis- 
tration, may issue a form for use by the 
agencies to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion and provide for other means to facili- 
tate the qualification process. 

(2) The agency shall select three firms 
from the qualifying list, or from formal pro- 
posals supplied by other firms, to conduct 
discussions with same concerning each pro- 
posed agency project undertaken pursuant 
to 42 U.S.C. 8287. The selection shall be 
based upon criteria established and pub- 
lished by each agency. The agency may re- 
quest a technical and price proposal from 
the three firms. 

(3) The agency shall select from the three 
firms the best qualified firm to provide 
energy services at contractual arrangement 
that the agency determines is fair and rea- 
sonable to the government, taking into ac- 
count the estimated value and cost of the 
services to be rendered, and the scope and 
nature of the project. The agency is author- 
ized to enter into a contract with this firm. 
In the event that the agency cannot execute 
& satisfactory contract with this firm, the 
agency shall then proceed to negotiate a 
contract with one of the remaining firms. If 
the agency is unable to execute a contract 
with the second firm, the agency may nego- 
tiate with the remaining firm, or select an- 
other firm from the qualified list on file. 
The agency is not obligated to enter into a 
contract if it determines it is undesirable to 
do so. 

(4) each Federal agency shall endeavor to 
do at least three contracts in 1991 and six 
contracts in 1992 employing this procedure, 
and then, as required in the plan to be sub- 
mitted pursuant to section 543(b), shall use 
these contracts to the maximum extent 
practicable. In the plans submitted pursu- 
ant to section 543(b), the agencies shall 
report on their experience with these con- 
tracts in 1991 and 1992. 

(g) in section 548: 

(1) strike the word each“ in subsection 
(a) and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"In addition to the plan required to be 
submitted to the Secretary pursuant to Sec- 
tion 543(bX 1), each"; and 

(2) insert the phrase “by April 2 of each 
year," after the word "annually" in subsec- 
tion (b); 

(3) insert the words "by each agency", 
after the words "under this part" in subsec- 
tion (bX 1); and 

(h) in section 549: 

(1) insert after the word "renewable" the 
phrase "and alternative clean" in subsec- 
tions (4) and (8); and 

(2) strike the word "geothermal energy" 
and insert “geothermal energy, fuel cells" in 
lieu thereof.e 


By Mr. CRANSTON: 
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S. 2192. A bill relating to the tariff 
treatment of certain paper products 
and synthetic detergents; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


RELATING TO TARIFF TREATMENT OF CERTAIN 

PAPER PRODUCTS AND SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a bill which 
would correct an inequitable situation 
affecting a California company which 
imports industrial tissue products and 
detergents. When the United States 
changed to the Harmonized System on 
January 1, 1989, some of the products 
imported by this company were reclas- 
sified and subjected to a higher tariff 
rate. When the International Trade 
Commission considered conversions to 
the Harmonized System, it was not 
aware of any significant trade in these 
particular product areas and felt that 
the international standard could be 
adopted without adversely affecting 
any U.S. importers. Legislation is 
needed to correct this oversight. 

The bill I am introducing today is 
similar to legislation which was intro- 
duced in the House by Congressman 
STARK. His bill H.R. 2100, was re- 
viewed in hearings held by the Ways 
and Means' Subcommittee on Trade. 
At that time, the administration and 
two domestic companies raised con- 
cerns about the scope of H.R. 2100. 
This legislation contains changes 
which will address these objections. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. PAPER PRODUCTS. 

Chapter 48 of the Harmonized Tariff 
Schedule of the United States is amended 
by striking out subheadings 4818.10.00 and 
4818.20.00 and inserting the following new 
subheadings with the article descriptions 
having the same degree of indentation as 


the article description in subheading 
4818.40.20: 
"Toilet paper: 
4818.10.05 Of cellulose wadding or 
webs of cellulose 
fibers, in rolls of a 
width exceeding 15cm 
or in rectangular 
(including square) 
sheets with one side 
exceeding 36cm and 
the other side 
exceeding 15cm in 
unfolded state. 3.5% Free (A“, 
E, IL)... 35% 
4818.10.05 — Other... 5396 ....... Free (A“. 
E IL) 
A28 
(CA)... 35% 
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4818.20.05 Of cellulose wadding or 
of cellulose 
fibers, in rolls of à 
width exceeding 15cm 
or in rectangular 
(including square) 
Sheets with one side 
exceeding 36cm and 
the other side 
exceeding 15cm in 
unfolded state . 3.5%... Free (A* 
E th). 35% 
4818.20.15 Older 5.3% ........ Free (A*, 
k. it) 
4.2% 
(CA)... 35%". 


SEC. 2. SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS. 

Chapter 34 of such Schedule is amended 
by striking out subheading 3402.90.10 and 
inserting the following new subheading with 
the article descriptions having the same 
degree of indentation as the article descrip- 
tion in subheading 3402.90.30: 


3402.90.15 6.6%....... Free (A, k. 15.4c/ 


tic compounds, IL) 3% 
or containing non- (CA). 


SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by sections 1 and 2 
of this Act apply with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption, on or after the 15th day after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for him- 
self, Mr. Simon, and Mr. 
HATCH): 

S. 2193. A bill to amend title 35, 
United States Code, to clarify that 
States, instrumentalities of States, and 
officers and employees of States 
acting in their official capacity, are 
subject to suit in Federal court by any 
person for infringement of patents, 
and that all the remedies can be ob- 
tained in such suit that can be ob- 
tained in a suit against a private 
entity; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

PATENT REMEDY CLARIFICATION ACT 

€ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce a bill with my 
colleagues Senators SIMON and HATCH 
to clarify Congress' intent that States 
not be immune from patent infringe- 
ment suits under the Patent Code. As 
you may remember, my two colleagues 
and I introduced similar legislation 
last session clarifying Congress' intent 
that States be subject to suit under 
the Copyright Act of 1976. That bill, 
S. 497, was necessitated by circuit 
court opinions holding that States are 
immune from prosecution for infringe- 
ment of copyright material. 

Until recently, the general under- 
standing in this country was that 
States and their instrumentalities 
were subject to suit for patent in- 
fringement to the same extent as a 
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private entity. However, in Chew 
versus California, a Federal district 
court dismissed an inventor's suit 
against the State of California for 
patent infringement when California 
asserted sovereign immunity under 
the 11th amendment as a defense. The 
Federal circuit affirmed this decision 
earlier this year, noting that the 
Patent Code lacked the specificity in 
language of congressional intent that 
is necessary to abrogate the llth 
amendment immunity. 

As with the circuit court cases in 
which States successfully asserted the 
eleventh amendment as a defense for 
copyright infringement, the Chew de- 
cision requires congressional action to 
restore patent protection. This case 
portends an ominous future for patent 
holders of inventions that are benefi- 
cial to States. The Chew case provides 
a prime example of a patent beneficial 
to a State’s operations; the inventor 


nad obtained a patent on a process to 


test exhaust fumes from automobiles. 
As State universities enter the race to 
commercialize scientific discoveries, 
the cases in which the sovereign im- 
munity defense is asserted will grow in 
number. 

As I stated when I introduced the 
Copyright Remedy Clarification Act, 
permitting States to infringe copy- 
rights with impunity leads to the 
anomalous result of State universities 
being permitted to infringe private 
universities’ copyrights but not vice- 
versa. Thus, UCLA can sue USC for 
copyright and patent infringement, 
but USC cannot sue UCLA. There are, 
of course, other detrimental effects for 
private universities from the assertion 
of the sovereign immunity defense. As 
State and private universities vie for 
research projects sponsored by indus- 
tries, the sovereign immunity defense 
will create an uneven playing field. A 
private company looking to do re- 
search in a competitive area will con- 
sider a state university more favorably 
as a research partner since that insti- 
tute would be immune from competi- 
tors’ infringement suits.0 

There exists in this country, and 
rightfully so, tremendous concern 
about our global competitive position. 
It therefore appears to me to be con- 
trary to our best interests to limit pro- 
tection for our inventors from in- 
fringement. Moreover, without the 
restoration of patent protection which 
this bill would provide, we also greatly 
hamper U.S. trade negotiators' at- 
tempts to improve international pro- 
tection of intellectual property rights. 
Many nations have patent laws that 
include nonvoluntary licensing and 
governmental-use provisions. These 
provisions are merely devices for legal 
expropriation. How can our negotia- 
tors continue to urge foreign govern- 
ments to reform these laws when we 
allow our State governments to freely 
infringe patents? They cannot sustain 
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such a position with the end result 
that American inventors will have to 
continue to venture into international 
markets unprotected. 

The purpose behind the constitu- 
tional provision that sets out Con- 
gress’ patent and copyright authority 
is to encourage innovation. To fulfill 
that goal, the patent and copyright 
laws of this country must provide for 
an inventor to recoup his/her invest- 
ment. It should not matter whether 
the defendant in a patent infringe- 
ment suit is a State or a private entity. 
In either instance, the Patent Code 
must effectively protect the constitu- 
tionally mandated incentive to invent. 

Mr. President, this bill will do noth- 
ing more than what Congress already 
intended to do when it passed the 
Patent Code. Congress never intended 
for the rights of patent owners to be 
dependent upon the identity of the in- 
fringer. With this bill Congress is 
merely fulfilling the Supreme Court’s 
new requirement for abrogating lith 
amendment immunity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2193 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Patent 
Remedy Clarification Act“. 

SEC. 2. LIABILITY OF STATES, INSTRUMENTALITIES 
OF STATES, AND STATE OFFICIALS 
FOR INFRINGEMENT OF PATENTS. 

(a) LIABILITY AND REMEDIES.—(1) Section 
271 of title 35, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 

"(h) As used in this section, the term 
'whoever' includes any State, any instru- 
mentality of a State, and any officer or em- 
ployee of a State or instrumentality of a 
State acting in his or her official capacity. 
Any State, and any such instrumentality, 
officer, or employee, shall be subject to the 
provisions of this title in the same manner 
and to the same extent as any nongovern- 
mental entity.“ 

(2) Chapter 29 of title 35, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new section: 


“§ 296. Liability of States, instrumentalities of 
States, and State officials for infringement of 
patents. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Any State, any instru- 
mentality of a State, and any officer or em- 
ployee of a State or instrumentality of a 
State acting in his or her official capacity, 
shall not be immune, under the eleventh 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States or under any other doctrine 
of sovereign immunity, from suit in Federal 
court by any person, including any govern- 
mental or nongovernmental entity, for in- 
fringement of a patent under section 271, or 
for any other violation under this title. 

“(b) REMEDIES.—In a suit described in sub- 
section (a) for a violation described in that 
subsection, remedies (including remedies 
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both at law and in equity) are available for 
the violation to the same extent as such 
remedies are available for such a violation 
in a suit against any private entity. Such 
remedies include damages, interest, costs, 
and treble damages under section 284, attor- 
ney fees under section 285, and the addition- 
al remedy for infringement of design pat- 
ents under section 289.“ 
(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of sections at the beginning of chapter 29 of 
title 35, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new item: 
“Sec. 296. Liability of States, instrumental- 
ities of States, and State offi- 
cials for infringement of pat- 
ents.”. 

SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
take effect with respect to violations that 
occur on or after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


By Mr. KASTEN (for himself 
and Mr. KOHL): 

S. 2194. A bill to provide for reim- 
bursement to the State of Wisconsin 
for extraordinary law enforcement 
costs incurred during operations asso- 
ciated with the exercise of court-deter- 
mined tribal treaty rights; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOHL (for himself and 
Mr. KASTEN): 

S. 2195. A bill to establish within the 
Office of Justice Programs of the De- 
partment of Justice an Indian Treaty 
Law Enforcement Assistance Program; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOHL (for himself and 
Mr. KASTEN): 

S. 2196. A bill to establish an Office 
of Indian Treaty Conflict Resolution; 
to the Select Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

LEGISLATION PERTAINING TO INDIAN TREATY 

RIGHTS 
e Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today with my distinguished colleague 
from Wisconsin, Senator Kom, to in- 
troduce three pieces of legislation per- 
taining to Indian treaty rights. 

For years now, northern Wisconsin 
has been bitterly divided because of 
Federal court interpretations of the 
treaties the United States made with 
the Chippewa nation in the 1800's. 

On July 29, 1837, and again on Octo- 
ber 4, 1842, the United States agreed 
to treaties with the Lake Superior 
Chippewa Indians. These treaties 
guaranteed certain usufructuary, or 
land use, rights to the Chippewa on 
the territory that they ceded to the 
non-Indian population. Today that 
territory covers most of northern Wis- 
consin. In 1974, the Lac Courte Oreille 
Band of the Chippewa Tribe took the 
State of Wisconsin to court in an 
effort to determine the limits of their 
usufructuary rights. The State was 
named party to the lawsuit, as op- 
posed to the Federal Government, be- 
cause it has been the States which 
have administered the wildlife and 
natural resource regulations in their 
jurisdictions. 
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The initial decision, known as the 
Voigt decision, was made in 1983. The 
Voigt decision reaffirmed that the 
tribes had rights to hunt and fish on 
non-tribal lands. The Voigt decision 
also called for further clarification 
through the courts regarding the 
scope of those rights. In 1987 and 
again in 1989, the U.S. district court 
ruled on their interpretation of the 
treaties. The Doyle decision, handed 
down in 1987, determined that the nat- 
ural resources should be available to 
the Chippewa and the harvest should 
be sufficient to provide a moderate 
standard of living." The Crabb deci- 
sion affecting Indian fishing rights, 
handed down in March of last year, 
gave the Chippewa the right to self- 
regulate their harvest, and because it 
did not set a specific tribal harvest al- 
location limit, the tribe is currrently 
able to harvest up to 100 percent of 
the safe harvest level on any lake in 
the ceded territory. 

Northern Wisconsin erupted in re- 
sponse to the Crabb decision. Thou- 
sands of non-Indians protested, and 
Indian attempts to exercise their con- 
stitutional rights last year were 
marred by violence, threats of vio- 
lence, verbal abuse, and racist acts. 
Local law enforcement agencies had to 
utilize extraordinary measures to 
maintain the peace, and incurred huge 
costs in doing so. 

Mr. President, the State of Wiscon- 
sin cannot afford, either humanely or 
financially, a repeat of last year’s 
events. Interested parties on all sides 
have been working to foster a spirit of 
reconciliation, accommodation, and 
compromise. Congress must support 
this effort. 

Last year, the Wisconsin congres- 
sional delegation introduced legisla- 
tion that would prohibit the tribe 
from taking more than 10 percent of 
the safe harvest level of sport fish 
from any lake in the ceded territory. 
We urged Congress and the adminis- 
tration to promptly consider and pass 
this legislation. But there has been no 
action. 

The administration and the congres- 
sional committees with jurisdiction 
over Indian policy strongly oppose any 
unilateral Federal changes to the trea- 
ties. They refuse to act on our legisla- 
tion or on any other proposal which 
would amend or modify the treaties, 
unless such changes have first been 
agreed to at the local level. 

Thus, while we cannot give up hope 
on this legislation, it is clear that local 
initiatives must be our priority. Wis- 
consin must make an effort to follow 
the lead of other States which have 
reached agreements at the State 
level—agreements that have ultimate- 
ly been approved by Congress. We ap- 
plaud recent initiatives in Wisconsin 
designed to achieve meaningful 
change. State, local, and tribal offi- 
cials have been working to maintain 
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law and order, defuse the tension, pro- 
tect the natural resources, and pro- 
mote a greater sense of understanding 
between cultures. Congress should 
help in this regard. 

The first bill we have introduced is 
the Wisconsin Law Enforcement Re- 
imbursement Act. This legislation 
would repay the State of Wisconsin 
the $2.5 million in extraordinary law 
enforcement costs incurred while pro- 
tecting Federal treaty rights in 1988 
and 1989. 

The second bill is the Indian Treaty 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act. This 
proposal would establish a new Feder- 
al framework, within the Department 
of Justice, for reimbursing treaty-re- 
lated law enforcement costs. Specifi- 
cally, any State which must greatly in- 
crease law enforcement funds in order 
to protect the exercise of Federal 
treaty rights would be eligible for re- 
imbursement from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is only fair. If Federal 
law is causing these extraordinary ex- 
penses, the Federal Government 
should help pay for them. This legisla- 
tion would allow States which petition 
the Attorney General for reimburse- 
ment to receive up to 90 percent of 
their treaty-related expenses. 

The final bill we are introducing 
today is the Indian Treaty Conflict 
Resolution Act. This legislation would 
establish a new office within the De- 
partment of Justice to provide neutral 
mediation and conflict resolution as- 
sistance in local disputes over treaty 
rights. Hopefully a neutral Federal 
party can provide the spark needed to 
get negotiations back on track in 
States like Wisconsin. With this legis- 
lation, we can help put an end to mis- 
information and mistrust, and focus 
on ways the Federal Government can 
help local groups resolve their differ- 
ences. 

These three bills, in conjunction, 
would ensure law and order in States 
like Wisconsin and provide a frame- 
work for resolving treaty disputes at 
the local level. 

I urge my colleagues to look favor- 
ably and act promptly upon these im- 
portant bills.e 
e Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I rise 
today with my distinguished colleague 
from Wisconsin, Senator KASTEN, to 
introduce three bills which address 
the conflict which has developed in 
Wisconsin surrounding treaty rights 
retained by the Chippewa tribes in 
Federal treaties and affirmed by the 
Federal courts. I am hopeful that 
these bills will help the State and the 
tribes to resolve this conflict in a mu- 
tually acceptable manner. 

The first bill, the Wisconsin Law En- 
forcement Reimbursement Act, would 
reimburse the State of Wisconsin $2.5 
million for a portion of the extraordi- 
nary law enforcement costs incurred 
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in peacekeeping efforts during the 
1988 and 1989 Indian spearing seasons. 

The second bill, the Indian Treaty 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act, 
would establish a general fund 
through which any State can apply 
for reimbursement of excessive law en- 
forcement costs related to the protec- 
tion of Indian treaty rights. This new 
system would be administered by the 
Department of Justice. 

The third bill, the Indian Treaty 
Conflict Resoluton Act, would estab- 
lish a new office within the Depart- 
ment of Justice to provide assistance 
to State, local, and tribal entities who 
are attempting to resolve treaty rights 
disputes. This office would be avail- 
able to provide neutral mediation and 
conflict resolution assistance to the 
State and the tribes, at their request. 

Congress and successive administra- 
tions have made it very clear that 
treaties with Indian tribes will no 
longer be broken. Indeed, it is clear 
that despite the immediate problems 
any of us may have with a given 
treaty, those “supreme laws of the 
land” cannot even be modified without 
the consent of all affected parties. 
Given that reality, it is clear that the 
treaty rights conflict in Wisconsin will 
not be resolved unless the State and 
the tribes sit down together and nego- 
tiate a mutually acceptable agreement. 
To the extent that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can help that negotiating 
process along by providing neutral me- 
diation services, the third bill will pro- 
mote a speedier resolution to the con- 
flict in Wisconsin. 

The first two bills, which provide re- 
imbursement to the State of Wiscon- 
sin and other States for excessive law 
enforcement costs related to treaty en- 
forcement, implicitly recognize that 
Federal treaties are straining State 
and local law enforcement budgets. I 
am hopeful that Congress and the ad- 
ministration will agree to support 
these bills as a measure of good faith 
to the States who are attempting to 
enforce court-affirmed treaty rights, 
and to the tribes who are attempting 
to exercise their legal and traditional 
rights. 

I urge my colleagues in the Senate 
to support these bills and give them 
prompt approval. I believe passage of 
these bills will demonstrate the Feder- 
al Government’s desire to play a 
useful role in resolving this very seri- 
ous conflict in Wisconsin. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the 
three bills be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2194 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
Wisconsin Law Enforcement Reimburse- 
ment Act. 


THE WISCONSIN LAW ENFORCEMENT 
REIMBURSEMENT ACT 


SECTION 2. (a) PAYMENTS TO THE STATE OF 
WiscoNsiN.—The Attorney General shall 
pay, subject to subsection (b), such sums as 
are appropriated under section 3 to the 
State of Wisconsin as reimbursement for ex- 
traordinary law enforcement costs incurred 
by State and local law enforcement agencies 
while preserving public peace during oper- 
ations associated with the tribal exercise of 
court-determined treaty rights by the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Lake Superior, including 
hunting and fishing, in 1988 and 1989. 

(b) CERTIFICATION OF THE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL.—Reimbursements may be provided 
pursuant to subsection (a) upon submission 
by the Governor of the State of Wisconsin 
of a statement to the Attorney General that 
the State has incurred expenses described in 
section (a), together with such supporting 
evidence as the Attorney General may re- 
quire. 

SECTION 3. AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS.— 
There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1991 $2.5 million to 
make payments pursuant to Section 2. 


S. 2195 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
Indian Treaty Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act. 


THE INDIAN TREATY LAW ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Office of Justice Programs of the 
Department of Justice the Indian Treaty 
Law Enforcement Assistance Program. 

(b) The Attorney General, acting through 
the Office of Justice Programs, is author- 
ized as provided in this section to make pay- 
ments to States which have reimbursed 
local, and tribal law enforcement agencies in 
meeting any extraordinary law enforcement 
costs incurred while preserving public peace 
during operations associated with the tribal 
exercise of court determined treaty rights, 
including hunting and fishing. 

(c) Payments may be provided pursuant to 
subsection (b) upon submission by the Gov- 
ernor of a State of a statement to the Attor- 
ney General that the State has reimbursed 
local or tribal law enforcement agencies 
which have incurred expenses described in 
section (b), together with such supporting 
evidence as the Attorney General may re- 
quire. 

(dX1) The Attorney General shall make 
payment under this section if it is deter- 
mined that— 

(A) the extraordinary law enforcement 
costs incurred by local or tribal law enforce- 
ment agencies for which reimbursement was 
provided by such State and for which feder- 
al reimbursement is sought pursuant to sub- 
section (b) were directly incurred by such 
local or tribal law enforcement agency in 
carrying out its responsibilities to preserve 
peace and maintain order during operations 
associated with the tribal exercise of court- 
determined treaty rights; 

(B) such extraordinary costs of local or 
tribal law enforcement agencies, on an aver- 
age daily basis, exceed by at least ten per- 
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cent the average daily law enforcement ex- 
penditure of such local or tribal agency. Ex- 
traordinary costs are defined as those costs 
incurred beyond budgeted levels and normal 
work schedules. 

(2) In any case where the above criteria 
have been met the Attorney General shall 
reimburse such State an amount not to 
exceed 90 percent of the extraordinary costs 
so determined. 

(e) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $10 million for 
each of the fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993 
bs make payments as provided in this sec- 

on. 


S. 2196 


Be it enacted by the Senate ard House of 
Representatives of the Unite’ States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
"Indian Treaty Conflict Resolution Act of 
1990." 

FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) Frnpincs.—The Congress finds 
that: 

(1) Other than to provide for the imple- 
mentation of agreements or settlements ne- 
gotiated between Indian tribes and local en- 
tities regarding court-affirmed Indian treaty 
rights, the federal government has no direct 
responsibility for resolving disputes arising 
out of the exercise or potential exercise of 
those rights. 

(2) The federal government can, however, 
as a neutral party, play a useful role in fa- 
cilitating discussions between affected par- 
ties. 

(b) STATEMENT OF PoLicy.—It is the policy 
of Congress that: The federal government 
should, to the extent federal involvement is 
desired by the affected parties, be prepared 
to provide such services as may be helpful 
to the affected parties in resolving their dis- 
putes over Indian treaty rights, without as- 
suming any responsibility or obligation for 
resolving those disputes. 


THE OFFICE OF INDIAN TREATY CONFLICT 
RESOLUTION 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established an 
Office of Indian Treaty Conflict Resolution 
(hereinafter referred to as the Office“). 
The Office, which shall be physically locat- 
ed within the Department of Justice, shall 
report to the U.S. Attorney General and the 
Secretary of the Interior, and shall be under 
the supervision of an Executive Director 
who shall be paid at an annual rate of basic 
pay payable for GS-18 of the General 
Schedule under Section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code, and such other employ- 
ees as may be necessary to carry out provi- 
sions of this section. 

(b) It shall be the responsibility of the 
Office, as provided in this section, to pro- 
vide mediation and conciliation services and 
any other services which may be beneficial 
in resolving conflicts between an Indian 
tribe and other entities arising out of the 
exercise or potential exercise by such Indian 
tribe or its members of rights to the use of 
natural resources determined by a federal 
court to be reserved by such tribe in a treaty 
with the United States. The activities of the 
Office, in providing conflict resolution serv- 
ices, shall be strictly neutral in character 
and shall include— 

(1) assisting in the identification of parties 
having a significant interest in the resolu- 
tion of a dispute involving Indian treaty 
rights; 
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(2) providing intermediary contact among 
concerned parties designed to lead to negoti- 
ations among such parties; 

(3) the identification of, and assistance in 
acquiring, funding and other negotiating re- 
sources, not including its own funds and re- 
sources, needed by negotiating parties; 

(4) the provision of factual, neutral infor- 
mation to the negotiating parties and other 
concerned parties; and 

(5) rumor-control services relating to mat- 
ters in dispute and the conduct of negotia- 
tions, 

(cX1) The services of the Office shall be 
made available upon the request of an 
Indian tribe, a State, or a unit of local gov- 
ernment of any State which has an interest 
in a natural resource subject to an Indian 
treaty right or an interest in the resolution 
of a dispute involving a natural resource 
under an Indian treaty. 

(2) The Office may provide its own dis- 
pute resolution services either directly 
through its own employees or by the ap- 
pointment of an Ad Hoc Dispute Resolution 
Team. No employee of the Office involved 
in providing conflict resolution services and 
no person appointed to a conflict resolution 
team shall have any direct interest of any 
kind in the subject matter involved in any 
Indian treaty conflict nor in resolution of 
such conflict. 

(d) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $1,000,000 for each 
of the Fiscal Years 1991, 1992, and 1993.6 


By Mr. HARKIN (for himself, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. LEAHY, and Mr. KERRY): 

S. 2197. A bill to lift the trade and 
other economic sanctions imposed on 
Nicaragua by the President in 1985; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs. 

LIFTING OF SANCTIONS AGAINST NICARAGUA 
e Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, yester- 
day, more than 90 percent of the Nica- 
raguan people went to the polls, voted 
for peace and reconciliation and an 
end to their decade-long civil war. 

Yesterday’s outcome, with opposi- 
tion candidate, Violeta Chamorro, de- 
feating President Daniel Ortega by a 
55-to-42-percent margin, signals a dra- 
matic affirmation of the success of the 
Arias peace plan and the failure of the 
Contra war. 

Yesterday's vote was a vote for peace 
as well as a vote for democracy. 

Mrs. Chamorro should be commend- 
ed for her surprising victory. So, too, 
should the Nicaraguan people as well 
as the Nicaraguan Government and 
President Ortega, who insured the 
conduct of a free and fair election. 

The United States should now ac- 
knowledge the new political reality in 
Nicaragua by finally putting an end to 
the contra program and begin normal- 
izing relations between our two coun- 
tries. As a first step, I will offer today 
legislation to lift the United States 
trade embargo against Nicaragua. 

On May 1, 1985, President Ronald 
Reagan declared a national emergency 
to deal with what he called the unusu- 
al and extraordinary threat posed by 
Nicaragua and imposed an economic 
embargo against that country. By im- 
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posing sanctions under the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (IEEPA], President Reagan acted 
unilaterally, without consulting with 
Congress or any of our allies. 

Now, 4 years later it’s time to put an 
end to the embargo and our economic 
as well as military war against Nicara- 
gua. Regardless of the outcome of yes- 
terday’s election, I’ve long believed 
that the United States should take 
this step. Indeed, most Nicaraguans, 
including members of Mrs. Chamorro's 
victorious coalition, called for an end 
to the embargo long before yesterday's 
election. 

In January 1989, Carlos Hembes, 
who heads the Democratic Coalition, 
an anti-Government coalition, was 
quoted in the press as saying, The 
embargo was a mistake from the be- 
ginning. The new [Bush] administra- 
tion * * * should dump it.” 

Anti-Sandinista members of the 
business and labor support the end of 
trade sanctions. Gilberto Cuadra, who 
heads the largest business federation 
in Nicaragua, has said that "the em- 
bargo has no practical effect." Alvin 
Guthrie, leader of the Nicaraguan 
Confederation of Trade Union Activity 
[CUS], has stated that, for the Sandi- 
nistas, the embargo is just a conven- 
ient excuse for the country's collapse." 

More important, La Prensa, Mrs. 
Chamorro's own newspaper, has been 
outspoken in its criticism of the em- 
bargo, since it was first imposed. In 
1985, La Prensa condemned the U.S. 
trade sanctions and argued that the 
internal opposition would be pun- 
ished by the embargo." La Prensa re- 
peated this criticism in April 1988, 
when it criticized the embargo as 
"both unjust for the Nicaraguan 
people and highly profitable for the 
Sandinistas.” 

In light of yesterday's outcome, Mrs. 
Chamorro’s victory, the free and fair 
conduct of the election, and Ortega's 
acceptance of the results, it is difficult 
to believe that Nicaragua now poses an 
"unusual and extraordinary threat" to 
the national security of the United 
States. 

Indeed, the only emergency now 
posed by Nicaragua is the threat of its 
own economic collapse. For the Nica- 
raguan people who yesterday voted in 
record numbers for peace and democ- 
racy, what better reward than to begin 
normalizing economic and political re- 
lations with their country. 

Let's begin by lifting the embargo as 
a first step toward restoring full eco- 
nomic relations with Nicaragua. Then, 
as negotiations between the Sandinis- 
tas and UNO proceed from now until 
April, where critical questions such as 
the composition of the armed forces 
and police will be resolved, the United 
States should consider other economic 
incentives for Nicaragua, such as for- 
eign aid and approval of loans from 
multilateral banks. 
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Lifting the embargo is a demonstra- 
tion of our support for democracy in 
Nicaragua. Ending sanctions is a recog- 
nition of the new reality in that coun- 
try. Opening economic ties is a symbol 
not only of our desire to normalize re- 
lations between our two countries but 
also is a positive contribution to heal- 
ing the wounds inside Nicaragua. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2197 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
prohibitions on trade and other transactions 
and activities involving Nicaragua which 
were established under the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act and other 
laws pursuant to the national emergency de- 
clared by the President in Executive Order 
12513 of May 1, 1985, shall cease to apply as 
of the date of enactment of this Act.e 


By Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. KERRY, Mr. 
DeConcini, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. WILSON, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
PELL, and Mr. DIXON): 

S.J. Res. 262. Joint resolution desig- 
nating March 1990 as “Irish-American 
Heritage Month“; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


IRISH-AMERICAN HERITAGE MONTH 

e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a resolution to des- 
ignate March 1990 as “Irish-American 
Heritage Month.” This resolution will, 
for the first time, nationally recognize 
the many contributions Irish-Ameri- 
cans have made throughout our Na- 
tion's history. 

Approximately 40.7 million Ameri- 
cans are of Irish descent. From 
Andrew Jackson, our seventh Presi- 
dent, to James Hoban, the man who 
designed the White House, Irish- 
Americans have played an integral 
role in shaping our national heritage. 
Artists, playwrights, social reformers, 
inventors, and politicians, including 
eight signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, are only a fraction of the 
many  Irish-Americans who have 
helped enrich our great Nation. Their 
legacy and achievements will be better 
appreciated by the celebration of 
"Irish-American Heritage Month". 

America is known as the melting pot 
of the world. Our national heritage is 
not the product of just one culture or 
one tradition but takes the contribu- 
tions of all the peoples of the world 
and combines them into the wonder- 
ful, colorful, and diverse society called 
America. This resolution honors one 
of those proud traditions. I am pleased 
to sponsor this bill and look forward 
to celebrating ‘Irish-American Herit- 
age Month" this March.e 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 563 
At the request of Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
the name of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. DoMENICI] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 563, a bill to amend 
section 3104 of title 38, United States 
Code, to permit certain service-con- 
nected disabled veterans who are re- 
tired members of the Armed Forces to 
receive retired pay concurrently with 
disability compensation after a reduc- 
tion in the amount of retired pay. 
S. 619 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
name of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Bonn] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 619, a bill to authorize the Alpha 
Phi Alpha Fraternity to establish a 
memorial to Martin Luther King, Jr. 
in the District of Columbia. 
S. 1000 
At the request of Mr. McCLURE, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Boschwirzl, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. DURENBERGER], and 
the Senator from Montana IMr. 
Baucus] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1000, a bill to amend the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949 to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exclude the malting 
barley price from the national weight- 
ed market price for barley in deter- 
mining the payment rate used to cal- 
culate deficiency payments for the 
1989 and 1990 crops of barley, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1394 
At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. BRADLEY] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1394, a bill to provide perma- 
nent duty-free treatment for corned 
beef in airtight containers. 
S. 1791 
At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the name of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 1791, a bill to 
amend the International Travel Act of 
1961 to assist in the growth of interna- 
tional travel and tourism into the 
United States, and for other purposes. 
S. 1853 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
names of the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Gorton], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. SrMPsoN], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Breaux], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. KOHL], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SANFORD], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Kasten], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GonE], and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. BuMPERS] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1853, a bill 
to award a Congressional Gold Medal 
to Laurence Spellman Rockefeller. 
S. 1865 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Bonp] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1865, a bill to require the Comp- 
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troller General of the United States to 
review and report on the effectiveness 
and fairness of agency policies and 
procedures for distributing Federal re- 
search funds. 
S. 1911 
At the request of Mr. Dopp, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1911, a bill to provide 
assistance in the development of new 
or improved programs to help younger 
individuals through grants to the 
States for community planning, serv- 
ices, and training; to establish within 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services an operating agency to be des- 
ignated as the Administration on Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families; to provide 
for a White House Conference on 
Young Americans; and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1942 
At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the name of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1942, a bill to provide for 
home and community care as optional 
statewide service, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1969 
At the request of Mr. Forp, the 
name of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. McCONNELL] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1969, a bill to amend the 
Water Development Act of 1986. 
S. 2003 
At the request of Mr. HorLriNGs, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. LIEBERMAN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2003, a bill to establish a 
commission to advise the President on 
proposals for national commemorative 
events. 
S. 2006 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
names of the Senator from Maryland 
[Ms. MIKULSKI] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2006, a bill to es- 
tablish the Department of the Envi- 
ronment, provide for a global environ- 
mental policy of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 2009 
At the request of Mr. CRANSTON, the 
names of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Harkin], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry], the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. KouHr], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. LIE- 
BERMAN], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. MarsuNAGA], the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. METZENBUAM], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFEL- 
LER], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SassER], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
SrMoN], and the Senator from Colora- 
do [Mr. WIRTH] were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 2009, a bill to limit the use of 
appropriated funds for the B-2 ad- 
vanced technology bomber aircraft 
program. 
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S. 2021 
At the request of Mr. Dore, the 
name of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2021, a bill to amend title 11, 
United States Code, to ensure that the 
bankruptcy laws are not used to pre- 
vent restitution to, or recovery of, 
failed financial institutions. 
S. 2048 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BRYAN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2048, a bill to provide for cost-of- 
living adjustments in 1991 under cer- 
tain Government  retireraent  pro- 
grams. 


S. 2111 

At the request of Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
the names of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Cranston], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MITCHELL], 
the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. HuMPHREY], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI], were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2111, a bill 
designating the month of May as 
“Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Month.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 206 

At the request of Mr. Gore, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Simon] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 206, a joint 
resolution calling for the United 
States to encourage immediate negoti- 
ations toward a new agreement among 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative parties, 
for the full protection of Antarctica as 
a global ecological commons. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 229 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, SHELBY] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 229, a 
joint resolution to designate April 
1990 as “National Prevent-A-Litter 
Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 235 
At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
name of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
235, a joint resolution proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment to limit con- 
gressional terms. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 238 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. INOUYE], the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. RiEGLE], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. HarcH], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Ross], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. McCLunE], and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 238, a joint resolu- 
tion to designate the week beginning 
March 5, 1990 as “Federal Employees 
Recognition Week." 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 240 
At the request of Mr. Syms, the 
names of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ARMSTRONG], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Bonp], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. BoscHwiTZz], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BRYAN], 
the Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SHELBY], and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Nunn] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 240, a 
joint resolution designating the week 
of June 10, 1990, through June 16, 
1990, as Multiple-Use Sustained-Yield 
Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 242 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. DoMENICI], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. Coats], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
HEINZ], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MITCHELL] and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. DoLE] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
242, a joint resolution designating the 
week of April 22 through April 28, 
1990, as “National Crime Victims’ 
Rights Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 250 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
names of the Senator from Maryland 
(Ms. MIKULSKI], and the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. WIRTH] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
250, a joint resolution designating 
April 1990 as "National Recycling 
Month." 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 53 
At the request of Mr. Dopp, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
(Ms. MIKULSKI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 53, a concurrent resolution con- 
cerning Iranian persecution of the 
Baha'is. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 206 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Bonn] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 206, a resolution 
to establish a point of order against 
material that earmarks research 
moneys for designated institutions 
without competition. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 96—RELATING TO INCLU- 
SION OF AIR TRANSPORT 
SERVICES UNDER THE GENER- 
AL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS 
AND TRADE 


Mr. FORD submitted the following 
concurrent resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance: 

S. Con. Res. 96 

Whereas, the national defense and securi- 
ty of the United States depends on a strong 
and economically healthy United States air 
transportation industry, which has been en- 
couraged and promoted since its inception 
to provide essential service to the national 
defense of the United States, and 
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Whereas, the commercial needs of the 
traveling and shipping public of the United 
States continue to rely to a significant 
degree on having an economically strong air 
transport industry flying under the flag of 
the United States in foreign and domestic 
markets, and 

Whereas, the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended, contains in Section 
102(11) the declaration of aviation policy of 
the United States, and in Section 1102(b) 
the goals for international aviation policy, 
which mandate . the promotion, encour- 
agement and development of civil aeronau- 
tics and a viable, privately owned United 
States air transport industry", and 

Whereas, the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended, provides guidelines for 
negotiating with other nations, which if air 
transport services were to be included under 
the GATT, (or GATS), would eliminate the 
long standing statutory laws on ownership 
and control, and the preservation of domes- 
tic traffic for domestic air carriers, and 

Whereas, in a formal submission on July 
17, 1989, to the Group of Negotiations on 
Services in Geneva, Switzerland, the U.S. 
Administration officially took the position 
that "Application of MFN/Nodiscrimination 
to aviation services would require disman- 
tling the bilateral treaties", and that 
MFN would apply to other, inseparable as- 
pects of aviation services currently ad- 
dressed under bilateral aviation agreements; 
for example, groundside handling, access to 
airport and airspace slots, access to comput- 
er reservations systems, and access for carri- 
ers as computer reservation system ven- 
dors", and 

Whereas, the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration in excluding civil air transport serv- 
ices from the United States-Canada Free 
Trade Agreement recognized the unique na- 
tional security aspects of this service indus- 
try, and 

Whereas, any trade agreement which 
would introduce a “stand still” of present 
rights and benefits to the carriers of signa- 
tory nations would be completely unaccept- 
able to U.S. airline interests: Now therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate (House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Congress 
strongly urges the Administration to refrain 
from submitting any proposal to include 
civil air transport services, in whole or in 
part, under the General Agreements on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, or the proposed General 
Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS), 
and to oppose any proposals made by other 
nations to include civil air transport, and to 
oppose any proposal which would allow for 
any “stand still” of current rights, benefits, 
rules, or regulations in order to insure that 
aviation not be treated in any way under 
the GATT (or GATS); and to oppose any 
proposal which would require another ex- 
amination of this idea in the future, because 
of the potentially disastrous effect this 
would have on the traveling and shipping 
public, the U.S. aviation industry, national 
security, and the existing regime for obtain- 
ing and maintaining international air trans- 
portation rights and obligations, and be- 
cause the failure to oppose the inclusion of 
aviation would gravely imperil the outcome 
of the entire negotiation on trade in services 
involving other U.S. service industries. 

e Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to submit a concurrent resolu- 
tion to urge the administration not to 
bargain away any more of our econom- 
ic strength and turn over our domestic 
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air transport market to foreign air car- 
riers. 

I understand that the U.S. Trade 
Representative is considering includ- 
ing service sectors, including air trans- 
portation service, under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. For 
years, issues involving international 
air transportation services have been 
handled by bilateral negotiations, and 
that process has worked very well. It 
has assured that U.S. air carries have 
gotten the same rights to service as 
foreign carriers were granted. 

If air services were placed under 
GATT, all bilateral arrangements 
would cease to mean anything. For- 
eign carriers would receive the same 
rights as domestic carriers within the 
United States. Second, if air transpor- 
tation is mixed with other services, it 
is likely that air transportation would 
be tradedoff to benefit some other 
service industry. Third, I am told by 
those with experience with GATT dis- 
putes, that resolution of disputes takes 
years: there would be no quick solu- 
tions and critical air commerce deci- 
sions could be tied up endlessly. 

In December 1989, 11 Senators wrote 
to U.S. Trade Representative Carla A. 
Hills on this matter. I would like to in- 
clude the text of the letter as a part of 
my statement. 

In short, I can't see any reason to 
mess with a system that works and 
benefits our domestic air transport in- 
dustry. My concurrent resolution 
urges the administration to refrain 
from submitting any proposal to in- 
clude aviation under GATT, and I ask 
for the support of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to the U.S. Trade 
Representative be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, 
AND TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, DC, December 20, 1989. 
Hon. CARLA A. HILLS, 
U.S. Trade Representative, 
ing, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MADAM AMBASSADOR: We understand 
that your office is currently involved in ne- 
gotiations to include service sectors under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). Our concerns specifically 
relate to the air transportation sector. We 
are strongly opposed to any inclusion of the 
air transportation service sector under 
GATT. 

Issues relating to the provision of interna- 
tional air transportation services have tradi- 
tionally been addressed through the process 
of bilateral negotiations. This process has 
been successful in ensuring that U.S. air car- 
riers have obtained rights to initate or im- 
prove foreign air service commensurate with 
rights which foreign air carriers have been 
granted by our Government. The process 
has been helpful in assuring speedy resolu- 
tion of ancillary issues, such as ground han- 
dling, communications, ticketing, computer 
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reservation systems, and other doing busi- 
ness" problems, 

The bilateral process has resulted in a 
marked liberalization of air services between 
the U.S. and virtually every region of the 
world, While providing substantial service 
benefits to consumers, the process has also 
fostered the economic development and 
competitive vigor of our domestic carriers. 
In short, the bilateral system works and 
enjoys widespread support. 

We are concerned that the national treat- 
ment principle of GATT could weaken our 
national defense. Granting foreign countries 
unrestricted access to the U.S. domestic 
market would have a devastating impact on 
U.S. air carriers. It is very possible that our 
carriers could be weakened to the point 
where they could no longer voluntarily turn 
over aircraft in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
to the military during times of national 
emergencies. From a defense posture, we 
feel this is intolerable. From an economic 
point of view, we believe there is simply no 
reason why the United States should turn 
over its domestic air transport market to 
foreign air carriers. 

The GATT dispute mechanism, which is 
characterized by long delays and ineffective 
remedies, is inferior to the current process 
used in the aviation sector. Today, the abili- 
ty of our Government to restrict or suspend 
bilateral authority provides substantial le- 
verage in assuring a generally prompt reso- 
lution of doing business and other aviation- 
related issues. 

We understand that your office has pre- 
pared a document, which all nations are 
using for discussion purposes, intended to 
form the framework for this new treaty. We 
have been told that you have taken the po- 
sition that all sectors must be included, but 
that individual nations may take reserva- 
tions which eliminate crucial sectors like air 
transportation. We cannot accept that posi- 
tion because elsewhere in the U.S. draft 
framework document, Article 25 provides 
that the parties to the agreement will imme- 
diately begin negotiating over sectors that 
have been left out through reservation, to 
attempt to include them at a later date. 

We recognize, and support, the attempt of 
the United States to get the best agreement 
possible under the GATT for the U.S. as a 
whole. Bringing aviation under GATT, how- 
ever, would create several substantial prob- 
lems without providing offsetting benefits. 
We strongly believe that inclusion of avia- 
tion services in GATT is not in the national 
interest of the United States, its consumers, 
its airlines, and its labor force, and urge you 
not to do so. 

Sincerely, 

Wendell Ford, John McCain, Daniel 
Inouye, James Exon, Don Riegle, 
Chuck Robb, Fritz Hollings, Alfonse 
D'Amato, Howell Heflin, Richard 
Shelby, Carl Levin.e 


SENATE RESOLUTION 250— 
ORIGINAL RESOLUTION RE- 
PORTED TO AMEND THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE 
SENATE RELATING TO THE 
PUBLISHING OF COMMITTEE 
RULES 


Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported 
the following original resolution; 
which was placed on the calendar: 
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S. Res. 250 


Resolved, That paragraph 2 of rule XXVI 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate is 
amended— 

(1) in the second sentence by striking 
"March 1 of each year" and inserting 
"March 1 of the first year of each Con- 
gress”; and 

(2) by striking the last 2 sentences and in- 
serting Any amendment to the rules of a 
committee shall not take effect until the 
amendment is published in the Congression- 
al Record.“ 


SENATE RESOLUTION 251—DI- 
RECTING AN APPEARANCE BY 
THE SENATE LEGAL COUNSEL 


Mr. FOWLER (for Mr. MITCHELL) 
submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered and agreed to: 

S. Res. 251 


Whereas, in Metro Broadcasting, Inc. v. 
Federal Communications Commission, et 
aL, No. 89-453, pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the petitioner 
has presented for review a question of the 
constitutionality of a provision of the De- 
partments of Commerce, Justice, and State, 
the Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1990, Pub. L. No. 101-162, 103 
Stat. 988, 1020, and related measures for 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989, to provide for 
the expansion of minority and women own- 
ership of broadcasting licenses; 

Whereas, pursuant to séctions 703(c), 
706(a), and 713(a) of the Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act of 1978, 2 U.S.C. 58 288b(c), 
288e(a), and 2881(a) (1988), the Senate may 
direct its Counsel to appear as amicus curiae 
in the name of the Senate in any legal 
action in which the powers and responsibil- 
ities of Congress under the Constitution are 
placed in issue: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel 
is directed to appear as amicus curiae in the 
name of the Senate in Metro Broadcasting, 
Inc. v. Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, et al., in support of the constitutional- 
ity of provisions of the Departments of 
Commerce, Justice, and State, the Judici- 
ary, and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1990, Pub. L. No. 101-162, 103 Stat. 988, 
1020, and related measures that the Con- 
gress has enacted to promote the expansion 
of minority and women ownership of broad- 
casting licenses. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE ACT 


ARMSTRONG (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1262 


Mr. ARMSTRONG (for himself, Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ, Mr. Coats, Mr. Gorton, 
Mr. GRAMM, Mr. Lott, Mr. Mack, and 
Mr. McCoNNELL) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 1430) to enhance 
national and community service, and 
for other purposes, as follows: 

On page 8, line 2, after the word "needs" 
insert the following: “, including, but not 
limited to, churches and other religious en- 
tities”; 

On page 8, line 9, after the words second- 
ary school" insert the following:, includ- 
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ing, but not limited to, private sectarian and 
nonsectarian schools”; 

On page 10, line 6, after the words “public 
or private agencies” insert the following: “, 
including, but not limited to, churches and 
other religious entities”; 

On page 36, line 3 strike “any religious 
function” and insert in lieu thereof, “the 
use of funds provided under this title by 
program participants and program staff to 
give religious instruction, conduct worship 
services, or engage in any form of proselyt- 
ization”. 

On page 69, line 7, strike the semicolon 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “, 
but nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
pont any church or other religious entity 

rom— 
* (A) displaying religious symbols or decora- 
ons; 

(B) allowing persons to pray voluntarily, 
whether silently or vocally; 

(C) allowing persons to sing religious 
hymns; or 

(D) affirming or promoting any moral 
tenet that may be based on religious pre- 
cepts;". 

On page 70, line 6, after the word "'affili- 
ation" insert the following: , except that a 
church or other religious entity may require 
that participants adhere to the religious 
tenents and teachings of such organization 
and further, such organization may require 
that participants adhere to rules forbidding 
the use of drugs or alcohol". 

On page 70, line 7, redesignate subsection 
(c) as subsection (d) and insert after subsec- 
tion (b) the following new subsection: 

“(c) QUALIFIED APPLICANTS.—If two or 
more prospective participants are qualified 
for any position with a church or other reli- 
gious entity that is funded under part A of 
title I or titles II or III, nothing in this Act 
shall prohibit such organization from ac- 
cepting a prospective participant for such 
position who is already participating on a 
regular basis in other activities of the 
church or other religious entity.". 


DOMENICI (AND KASTEN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1263 


Mr. DOMENICI (for himself and 
Mr. KasTEN) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1430, supra, as follows: 


On page 19, line 18 strike and“. 

On page 19, between lines 18 and 19, 
insert the following: 

(L) disclose whether the program plans in- 
clude preventing and treating school-age 
an and alcohol abuse and dependency; 
an 

On page 19, line 19, strike “(L)” and insert 

On page 35, line 5, after facilities.“ insert 
"activities that focus on drug and alcohol 
abuse education, prevention and treat- 
ment.“. 

On page 53, line 4, strike and“. 

re: page 53, after the semicolon, insert 
“and”. 

On page 53, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following: 

(C) service in programs engaged in the 
education, prevention, and treatment of 
drug and alcohol abuse, including care pro- 
grams for cocaine-addicted babies; 


CONRAD AMENDMENT NO. 1264 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. CONRAD) 
proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1430, supra, as follows: 
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On page 26, line after line 19, add the fol- 
lowing new section: 

SEC. 117. TREATMENT OF INDIAN TRIBES. 

An Indian tribe shall be treated the same 
as a State for purposes of making grants 
under this subtitle. 

On page 27, between lines 20 and 21, 
insert the following new paragraph: 

(3) INDIAN TRIBES.—An Indian tribe shall 
be treated the same as a State for purposes 
of making grants under this subtitle. 

On page 52, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(h) INDIAN TRIBES.—An Indian tribe shall 
be treated the same as a State for purposes 
of making grants under this subtitle. 

On page 66, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(d) INDIAN TRIBES.—An Indian tribe shall 
be treated the same as a State for purposes 
of making grants under this subtitle. 


WATER RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 


LAUTENBERG (AND BRADLEY) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1265 


(Ordered referred to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works.) 

Mr. LAUTENBERG (for himself and 
Mr. BRADLEY) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them 
to the bill (S. 2183) to provide for the 
conservation and development of 
water and related resources, to author- 
ize U.S. Army Corps of Engineers civil 
works program to construct various 
projects for improvements to the Na- 
tion’s infrastructure, and for other 
purposes, as follows: 

Paragraph (12) of section 101 is amended 
to read as follows: 

(12) Passaic River Main Stem, New Jersey 
and New York. The project for flood con- 
trol, Passaic River Main Stem, New Jersey 
and New York: Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, dated February 3, 1989, except that 
the main diversion tunnel shall be extended 
to outlet in Newark Bay, New Jersey, at a 
total cost of $1,200,000,000, with an estimat- 
ed first Federal cost of $890,000,000, and an 
estimated first  non-Federal cost of 
$310,000,000. The Secretary shall design and 
construct the project in accordance with the 
Newark Bay tunnel outlet alternative de- 
scribed in the Phase I General Design 
Memorandum of the District Engineer 
dated December 1987. The total project, in- 
cluding the extension to Newark Bay, shall 
be cost shared in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 103 of Pub. L. 99-662. 


NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE ACT 


HATCH AMENDMENT NO. 1266 


Mr. HATCH proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1430, supra, as fol- 
lows: 

In section 241, strike out to individuals 
who are new borrowers on that date“. 

In section 251, strike out to individuals 
who are new borrowers on that date“. 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing new sections: 
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SEC. .GRAND CIRCLE ADVENTURE PASS. 

Section 4(aX1XB) of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (16 U.S.C. 
4601-6a(a)(1)(B)) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
"The Secretary shall make such a permit 
(to be known as the Grand Circle Adventure 
Passport) available for admission, for a 
period of at least 7 days, to the group of 
Arches National Park, Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Canyonlands National Park, 
Capitol Reef National Park, Zion National 
Park, Mesa Verde National Park, and Grand 
Canyon National Park (north rim), includ- 
ing admission to all monuments in those 
parks.". 

SEC.  . EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Section 1910(a) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act (42 U.S.C, 300w-9(a)) is amended in 
the first sentence— 

(1) by striking out not more than four”; 

(2) by striking out “in any fiscal year”; 


and 
(3) by striking out “in such States". 
SEC -. PHYSICIANS COMPARABILITY ALLOW- 
A 


The positions of the Assistant Secretary 
for Health, the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Health, the heads of the Public Health 
Services agencies, and other positions that 
are compensated under subchapter II of 
chapter 53, of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to the Executive Schedule, when em- 
ployed as physicians shall be defined as 
“government physicians" for purposes of 
eligibility for physicians comparability al- 
lowance as defined in section 5948 of title 5, 
United States Code. 


McCAIN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1267 


Mr. McCAIN (for himself, Mr. 
Gorton, Mr. Lott, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. BoscHwiTz, Mr. McCon- 
NELL, Mr. ARMSTRONG, and Mr. GRAMM) 
proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1430, supra, as follows: 


At the end of subtitle F of title I add the 
following new section: 

SEC. 182. LIMITATIONS ON PAYMENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL —(1) No participant or 
former participant in a program under this 
title may be paid benefits under this title, in 
the form of educational and training bene- 
fits or in voucher form, or both, in any 
amount that would exceed the amount of 
educational assistance benefits paid to a 
person under chapter 30 of title 38, United 
States Code, or under chapter 106 of title 
10, United States Code, as determined by 
the Secretary of Defense in consultation 
with the Chairperson of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Foundation. 

(b) LIMITATIONS ON USES OF BENEFITS.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act, vouchers provided under section 146 
may be used for the purposes set forth in 
clauses (A) or (B) of subsection (dX1) of 
that section only if educational assistance 
payments made under chapter 30 of title 38, 
United States Code, and under chapter 106 
of title 10, United States Code, are permit- 
ted to be used for the same purposes. 


ARMSTRONG (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1268 


Mr. ARMSTRONG (for himself, Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ, Mr. Coats, Mr. Gorton, 
Mr. Gramm, Mr. Lott, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
McConneELL, Mr. KASTEN, and Mr. 
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HATCH) proposed an amendment to 
amendment No. 1262 proposed by Mr. 
ARMSTRONG (and others) to the bill S. 
1430, supra, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed in Amend- 
ment 1262: 

On page 8, line 2, after the word needs“ 
insert the following: , including, but not 
1 to, churches and other religious en- 

es" 

On page 8, line 9, after the words second- 
ary school" insert the following: “, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, private sectarian and 
nonsectarian schools”; 

On page 10, line 6, after the words public 
or private agencies" insert the following:, 
including, but not limited to, churches and 
other religious entities”; 

On page 36, line 3 strike "any religious 
function" and insert in lieu thereof, "the 
use of funds provided under this title by 
program participants and program staff to 
give religious instruction, conduct worship 
services, or engage in any form of prosely- 
tization". 

On page 69, line 7, strike the semicolon 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “, 
but nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
proren any church or other religious entity 

rom— 
8 displaying religious symbols or decora- 

ons: i 

(B) allowing persons to pray voluntarily, 
whether silently or vocally; 

(C) allowing persons to sing religious 
hymns; or 

(D) affirming or promoting any moral 

tenet that may be based on religious pre- 
cepts;". 
So long as no funds provided under this Act 
are used by program participants and pro- 
gram staff for such activities and so long as 
these activities are conducted in a manner 
consistent with the Constitution. 

On page 70, line 6, after the word "affili- 
ation" insert the following: , except that 
nothing in this Act shall prohibit a church 
or other religious entity from requiring that 
participants adhere to the religious tenets 
and teachings of such organization and fur- 
ther, such organization may require that 
participants adhere to rules forbidding the 
use of drugs or alcohol". 

On page 70, line 7, redesignate subsection 
(c) as subsection (d) and insert after subsec- 
tion (b) the following new subsection: 

(e) QUALIFIED APPLICANTS.—If two or 
more prospective participants are qualified 
for any position with a church or other reli- 
gious entity that is funded under part A of 
title I or titles II or III, nothing in this Act 
shall prohibit such organization from ac- 
cepting a prospective participant for such 
position who is already participating on a 
regular basis in other activities of the 
church or other religious entity.“ 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that the Small 
Business Committee will hold a full 
committee hearing on the President's 
proposed budget for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and on the reau- 
thorization of the agency's programs. 
The hearing will be held on Wednes- 
day, March 7, 1990, at 2 p.m., in room 
428A of the Russell Senate Office 
Building. For further information, 
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please call John Ball, staff director of 
the committee at 224-5175. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Tuesday, February 
27, 1990, at 9 a.m., for a hearing on the 
Civil Rights Act of 1990. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MOD REHAB/HUD 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the MOD 
Rehab/HUD Investigation Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs be allowed 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate, Tuesday, February 27, 1990, at 
10 a.m. and continuing at 2:30 p.m., to 
hold hearings on the anatomy of a 
deal. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on February 27, 1990, at 2 p.m., to 
hold a hearing on the nomination of 
Harry F. Manbeck, Jr., to be Commis- 
sioner of Patents and Trademarks; 
Douglas B. Comer, to be Deputy Com- 
missioner of Patents and Trademarks; 
Rhesa H. Barksdale, to be U.S. circuit 
judge for the fifth circuit; Robert H. 
Hodges, to be a judge of the US. 
Claims Court. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs would 
like to request unanimous consent to 
hold a joint hearing with the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee to hear a 
legislative presentation by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans on Tuesday, 
February 27, 1990, at 9:30 a.m., in SH- 
216. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Finance be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
February 27, 1990, at 9:30 a.m. to hold 
the third in a series of hearings on a 
proposal to reduce Social Security 
taxes. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized 
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to meet in open session on Tuesday, 
February 27, 1990, at 2 p.m., to receive 
testimony on the amended Defense 
authorization request for fiscal year 
1991 and on the fiscal years 1991-95 5- 
year defense plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, February 27, at 11 
a.m. to hold a nomination hearing on 
Ronald Roskens to be Administrator 
of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


MUDDLED THINKING ON TRANS- 
PORTATION TRUST FUNDS 


e Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
there is an awful lot of confusion 
about the transportation-related trust 
funds. Some believe that the Govern- 
ment is hoarding surpluses in these 
funds in order to make the deficit look 
smaller. Others believe that changing 
the budget treatment of the trust 
funds would somehow necessarily in- 
crease spending for transportation. 
Both views are simply wrong. 

The New York Times recently pub- 
lished an editorial that helps explain 
some of the issues surrounding the 
aviation trust fund. I hope my col- 
leagues will read it. As the Times un- 
derstands, the so-called surplus in the 
aviation trust fund is illusory. In fact, 
the Government already spends much 
more on aviation than the trust fund 
takes in. So, and I quote the New York 
Times, contrary to popular belief, the 
Government is not hoarding the fund 
to make the deficit look smaller.“ 

I ask that a copy of the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 20, 1990] 
A Mongest Way To REBUILD AIRPORTS 

Since 1973, Federal law has prohibited 
local airports from imposing head taxes or 
departure fees on passengers. Now the Bush 
Administration is asking Congress to lift 
that ban and to raise the Federal airline 
passenger tax to 10 percent. Both proposals 
merit passage. 

The strongest argument for the changes is 
that they would put badly needed dollars 
into the overburdened air traffic system. 
The strongest argument against is that the 
Aviation Trust Fund, fed by the current 8 
percent Federal tax on tickets and other 
aviation-related levies, already contains a 
surplus of about $7 billion. But the sur- 
plus" is illusory and the trust fund takes in 
too little to meet the needs of the system. 

The Aviation Trust Fund was created 
principally to finance capital improvements 
like airport construction and expansion and 
new hardware for the air traffic control 
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system. This fiscal year, for example, the 
fund will take in about $3.9 billion. Govern- 
ment spending for aviation will be far more, 
about $6.5 billion. So contrary to popular 
belief, the Government is not hoarding the 
fund to make the deficit look smaller. 

The trust fund can be spent only for avia- 
tion, but like all Federal monies it must be 
appropriated by Congress. The buildup of 
the "surplus" is a consequence of a 1982 law 
passed to encourage use of the fund for cap- 
ital purposes and limit its use for F.A.A. op- 
erations. For every $1 shortfal! between au- 
thorizations and actual spending for capital 
purposes, spending for operations was to be 
cut by $2.50. For many reasons, including 
problems with new air traffic control equip- 
ment, capital spending fell behind and the 
penalty was triggered. 

The effect was to force the Government 
to dip into a different pocket for funds it 
would otherwise have taken from the trust 
fund—which in any case still takes in too 
little to cover the full cost of civil aviation. 
Increasing the passenger tax and other avia- 
tion levies would boost the fund's revenues 
by an estimated $623 million. 

The prohibition on local departure taxes 
resulted partly from local authorities 
making a botch of collecting them. But col- 
lecting shouldn't be hard in the computer 
age. Moreover, departure taxes would give 
local authorities an additional source of rev- 
enue to expand terminals, lengthen runways 
and fund other capital projects. According 
to the Department of Transportation, a fee 
of $3 per passenger at the nation's 50 busi- 
est airports could produce more than $1 bil- 
lion a year. 

On departure fees, Congress needs only to 
strike the current prohibition from existing 
law. Legislatively, raising the ticket tax 
bias be even simpler. Both plans are over- 

ue.e 


THE OLDER AMERICANS' FREE- 
DOM TO WORK ACT OF 1990 


@ Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to announce my strong sup- 
port for and cosponsorship of the 
Older Americans' Freedom To Work 
Act. This legislation would eliminate 
the Social Security earnings limit for 
individuals who reach the normal re- 
tirement age which is currently age 65. 
As we all know, the earnings limit was 
enacted during the Depression to en- 
courage senior citizens to leave the 
workforce and open jobs for younger 
individuals. In 1990, the earnings limit 
for Social Security recipients age 65 to 
69 is $9,360. For every $3 earned over 
this limit, the recipient will lose $1 in 
Social Security benefits that were 
earned over a lifetime. When this 33 
percent effective tax from the earn- 
ings limit is combined with other 
income taxes paid by the working 
senior, those who earn as little as 
$10,000 are faced with an effective 
marginal tax rate of 56 percent. The 
time has come to stop penalizing 
senior citizens who want or need to 
work after age 65. It is time to repeal 
the earnings limitation. 

Senior citizens have a wealth of 
knowledge and experience to offer 
younger individuals in the work force. 
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Every effort should be made to keep 
these active and productive seniors in 
the workplace after they reach age 65. 
Additionally, many sectors of the 
economy are facing a labor shortage. 
The experience of senior citizens is 
greatly needed. Repeal of the earnings 
limit would encourage senior citizens 
to provide a valuable resource to this 
country’s work force; themselves. Nu- 
merous senior citizens’ organizations, 
newspapers, and even the former ad- 
ministrator of Social Security believe 
that the time has come to repeal the 
earnings limit. At a meeting in Lexing- 
ton, KY, former Social Security Ad- 
ministrator Dorcas Hardy stated: 
“People who want to work past age 65 
should be able to do so without penal- 
ties to their retirement benefits.” Ad- 
ditionally, during the last session of 
Congress the Senate voted several 
times to liberalize the earnings limit 
with a majority of those votes passing 
with wide bipartisan majorities. 

The Social Security Administration 
has estimated that total repeal of the 
earnings limit will cost an average of 
$4.8 billion per year for the next 10 
years. This does not, however, factor 
in any recoupment of revenues. A 
report by the Dallas-based Institute 
for Policy Innovation and the National 
Center for Policy Analysis calculates 
that “repeal of the earnings limit 
would encourage more than 700,000 
Social Security recipients to enter or 
remain in the labor force." The report 
states that output of goods and serv- 
ices would increase by at least $15.4 
billion and Government revenue would 
rise by $4.9 billion. Another study re- 
leased by the same organization, 
“Paying People Not To Work: the Eco- 
nomic Cost of the Social Security Re- 
tirement Earnings Limit,” finds that 
almost any increase in the earnings 
limit would reduce the Federal deficit 
by generating more in new taxes than 
the Government would lose in in- 
creased Social Security benefits pay- 
ments. 

Social Security benefits should be 
regarded as a floor on which senior 
citizens can build, not a ceiling that 
limits them. Enacting this legislation 
to repeal the earnings limit will allow 
all senior citizens to build on that 
floor and contribute their knowledge 
and experience to the U.S. economy.e 


THE NEED TO ENCOURAGE 
SAVINGS 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, recent- 
ly, David Hinson, the chief executive 
officer of one of the Nation’s more 
successful new airlines, Midway Air- 
lines, sent me a note and enclosed an 
article by Peter Drucker from the 
Wall Street Journal titled Japan's 
Not-So-Secret Weapon.” 

It is a fascinating article about how 
the Japanese have moved from a low 
savings rate to a high savings rate. 
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Clearly, we have to do something 
along that line in the United States. 

Our savings rate is miserable. Be- 
cause of that and because of our inde- 
fensibly high Federal deficit figures, 
we have interest rates that discourage 
investment. 

Clearly, we have to encourage more 
savings. 

I urge my colleagues to read the 
Peter Drucker article from the Wall 
Street Journal, and I ask to insert it 
into the RECORD at this point. 

The article follows: 


[From The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 9, 


JAPAN'S NoT-So-SECRET WEAPON 


(By Peter Drucker) 


"What makes Japan succeed?" is the hot- 
test discussion topic today. But what few 
mention is Japan's cost of capital. 

American and other Western companies 
pay between 10% and 15% for money, 
whether short-term borrowings, fixed debt 
or equity. The large Japanese firm has been 
paying 5% at most. And a capital-cost ad- 
vantage of 200% or 300% is almost unbeat- 
able. Neither “culture” nor "structure"—the 
factors most often invoked to explain 
Japan's success—underlie Japan's low cost 
of capital. The American Occupation gave it 
to Japan, 40 years ago. 

It's common knowledge that the Japanese 
savings rate is twice as high as the Ameri- 
can, and is, indeed, the developed world's 
highest. But only a few historians note that 
before World War II Japan had one of the 
lowest savings rates among major countries. 
After Japan's defeat, this rate plunged even 
further and in fact became a dissavings rate, 
with inflation and violent labor strife rapid- 
ly eating up whatever savings had survived 
confiscatory taxation and destruction 
during the war. 

With cities and factories largely reduced 
to rubble, the country needed massive cap- 
ital investment—and there was no possibili- 
ty to borrow abroad and no Marshall Plan. 
In this crisis the Americans brought in à 
Detroit banker, Joseph Dodge, as the Occu- 
pation's economic adviser. He decided that 
only a radical shift to an investment-driven 
economy could stave off disaster, He pro- 
posed a very sharp increase in income-tax 
rates even on fairly low incomes; to this day 
tax rates, especially marginal rates on large 
incomes, are a good bit higher in Japan 
than in the U.S. But he also proposed ex- 
emption from all taxes the interest earned 
on Postal Savings Bank deposits of up to 
three million yen per person. 


THE EXPERTS HOWLED 


In 1950, three million yen was equal to 
only a little more than $8,000. Yet in 1950 
Japan, that was an astronomical sum—25 
times the annual income of the average Jap- 
anese, and more than any but the top 295 of 
the population earned in a year. 

All the experts howled: the Japanese be- 
cause of the horrendous loss of tax revenue 
to an already deficit-wracked treasury; the 
Americans (especially Washington's “liber- 
al" economists and politicians) because of 
the horrendous giveaway to the rich. But 
Dodge succeeded in persuading a new, 
young Japanese Minister of Finance, 
Hayato Ikeda (10 years later to become 
prime minister) of the merits of his plan. 
Ikeda pushed it through a skeptical cabinet 
and an openly hostile Diet. 
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Inflation disappeared within weeks. Six 
months later the savings rate turned up and 
kept on climbing. But tax revenues also 
began to rise almost immediately. And when 
the tax-exempt accounts, having done their 
work, were finally scrapped in 1988, practi- 
cally every Japanese—poor, middle-income 
or affluent—had one, (Some had as many as 
20; the limit of one account per person was 
ignored.) And the highest concentration of 
tax-exempt accounts was among fairly low- 
income earners. 

These savings financed the explosive 
growth of the Japanese economy and the 
export drive. They explain why—almost un- 
precedented in economic history—a rapidly 
growing Japan has not had to borrow 
abroad. And, of course, these tax-free sav- 
ings explain Japan’s low-cost capital and the 
tremendous competitive edge it provided. 

But that the investment-driven economy 
worked in Japan is not nearly as important 
as that America's and Britain’s alternative— 
the consumption-driven economy—has not 
delivered what it promised: investment and 
low capital costs. Yet the consumption- 
driven economy still dominates economic 
theory and economic policy in both the U.S. 
and the U.K. 

Despite their differences, Keynesians, 
monetariats and supply-siders all accept a 
few basic Keynesian postulates: "Over- 
saving” is an ever-present danger, causing 
under-consumption and depression. Saving 
should therefore not be encouraged and 
might even be penalized safely. If consump- 
tion drives the economy, the necessary and 
productive investment will take care of 
itself. Rising consumption wil create 
demand for new and profitable production 
and productive capacity. It will act as the 
“multiplier” for investment. Fostering and 
promoting consumption will thus automati- 
cally generate both rising incomes and high 
capital formation. 

That there are serious flaws in these pos- 
tulates was immediately noted by such emi- 
nent mid-1930s economists as Lionel Rob- 
bins at the London School of Economics and 
Joseph Schumpeter at Harvard. 

No over-saving, they showed, had ever 
been documented. Nor is there the slightest 
evidence that, as John Maynard Keynes as- 
serted, over-saving had caused the Great 
Depression. Worse, Keynes's own theory 
rules out the multiplier on which his con- 
sumption-driven economy depends. For at 
the heart of all of Keynes is the postulate 
that businessmen will invest only if they 
have “confidence,” which in Keynesian 
theory is a function of low interest rates 
and low costs of capital. To play down 
saving, let alone to discourage it, must drive 
up interest rates and thus undermine confi- 
dence. 

The consumption-driven economy tri- 
umphed—though mainly in English-speak- 
ing countries—because it perfectly fitted the 
political mood of the postwar period. To pe- 
nalize saving soaks the rich." And to pro- 
mote consumption "spreads the wealth." 
Politically, Keynes himself was pretty much 
what we now call a ''neo-conservative" (then 
called a Liberal“ with a capital L). He had 
nothing but biting contempt for Progres- 
sives and "bleeding hearts." Yet, in superb 
irony, the Progressives accepted his theories 
and gave them dominance. These theories 
bestowed legitimacy on their political 
agenda. 

By now we know, however, that to pro- 
mote saving does not favor the rich. Any 
country that has given a tax exemption or 
tax deferment to saving has had the same 
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experience as Japan: Middle- and lower- 
income earners take the most advantage of 
these opportunities. This has, for instance, 
been the experience with whatever meager 
tax deferments have been offered for saving 
in the U.S. (e.g. in individual retirement ac- 
counts or in Keogh Plans). 

We also know that a consumption-driven 
economy does not “spread the wealth.” 
There is far more equality of income in in- 
vestment-driven Japan than in consump- 
tion-driven America or Britain. In addition, 
though the Internal Revenue Service still 
refuses to accept this, tax revenues are 
higher within a few years when saving is fa- 
vored. 

We have learned in the 40 years since 
Joseph Dodge that nothing works as well in 
a developed country as legalized tax-avoid- 
ance. His tax-exempt accounts in Japan paid 
laughably low interest—never more than 2% 
a year. Yet the Japanese could not get 
enough of them. The money savings in 
America’s IRAs and in its Keogh Plans for 
the self-employed are often more nominal 
than real. Yet they are always highly popu- 
lar. And as attorneys and accountants will 
attest, people rush into the most dubious 
“tax shelters” just because they want to 
beat the tax collector. 


THE “INCIDENCE” OF TAXATION 


We know, in other words, how to jack up 
America’s dismal savings rate and how to 
bring down America’s prohibitively high 
cost of capital. It is less a matter of the level 
than of the "incidence" of taxation—which 
is economists’ doubletalk for a chance legal- 
ly to avoid taxes. And we also know that 
Keynes was right when he said that high 
costs of capital destroy confidence“ and in- 
hibit investment. Few investments will earn 
enough to repay capital cost of 15%—but 
many can easily earn 5% which is what the 
Japanese pay. 

There are indeed profound differences be- 
tween Japan's society and the West, espe- 
cially the U.S. But there is little or nothing 
that the U.S. and the West as a whole can 
do about whatever Japanese differences 
there are. We can, however, do quite a bit to 
get rid of, or at least to assuage, the enor- 
mous competitive disadvantage we suffer 
vis-a-vis the Japanese through out prohibi- 
tive cost of capital. It is not "structural"; it 
is the result of an inadequate savings rate 
caused in the main by our clinging to the 
belief in the consumption-driven economy 
against our own experience and against all 
the evidence. 

(Mr. Drucker is a professor of social sci- 
ences at the Claremont Graduate School in 
California.e 


PEQUANNOCK TOWNSHIP, NJ, 
CELEBRATES 250 YEARS 


e Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I rise to honor the historic township 
of Pequannock, NJ. The year 1990 
marks the 250th anniversary of the 
township's founding, and on March 24, 
an anniversary ball will be held to 
commemorate this historical date. 

In 1696, Arent Schuyler and others 
purchased the Pompton Patent from 
the Lenape Indians and the Duke of 
York. In 1710, the Le Mattre, Comley, 
and VanNess families settled the west 
bank of Pequannock River. 

A historically significant event oc- 
curred on March 25, 1740, when the 
first court to sit in Morristown created 
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Pequannock, the largest of the then 
three Morris County townships. It en- 
compassed the entire northern section 
of Morris County; including the 
present day municipalities of Jeffer- 
son, Rockaway, Kinnelon, Butler, Riv- 
erdale, Boonton, Montville, Lincoln 
Park, and sections of Dover and Whar- 
ton. 

Pequannock continued to play an 
important role in New Jersey. From 
1776 until 1783 there was constant 
movement of the American Continen- 
tal Army along King's Highway. In 
1781, Rochambeau's French Army 
camped in Pompton Plains going to 
and from the Battle of Yorktown. 

In 1804, Jefferson Township was 
separated from Pequannock Township 
and 3 years later the Newark-Pompton 
road was opened as a toll road. Thirty 
years later, Randolph separated from 
the township, and became Dover, and 
that same year, Rockaway separated. 
In 1867, Boonton Township, Boonton 
and Montville became separate bor- 
oughs. In 1895 Wharton separated 
from Pequannock Township and in 
1901 Butler separated. In 1922 the 
turnpike was paved and Riverdale, 
Kinnelon, and Lincoln Park separated 
from Pequannock Township. 1930 was 
the year that the first township of- 
fices were opened and consisted of mu- 
nicipal clerk and police office. 

In 1951, the first master plan was 
adopted for the township, followed by 
the opening of Chilton Memorial Hos- 
pital and in 1956 the new municipal 
building was dedicated. In January 
1957, the council/manager form of 
government became effective and by 
1980, the Pequannock Township had 
grown to 13,776 people. 

Since that time, the township has 
thrived, and has entered the last 
decade of this century with strong 
public spirit. The history of this out- 


.Standing community would not be 


complete without acknowledging its 
citizens and their sense of pride today. 
Throughout 1990, many events are 
scheduled in celebration of Pequan- 
nock's 250th anniversary. I extend my 
best wishes for a grand celebration 
and congratulations as this historic oc- 
casion is commemorated. 


JOHN F. MORSE, INVENTIVE 
GENIUS 


e Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, the his- 
tory of the great State of Ohio is re- 
plete with examples of innovative and 
technological achievement. As we 
enter the final decade of the 20th cen- 
tury, we have the opportunity to mark 
the 50th anniversary of one of Ohio's 
premier manufacturing concerns and 
to recognize the significant and invalu- 
able contributions of its founder, John 
F. Morse. 

Morse Controls of Hudson, OH, is an 
established world leader in the busi- 
ness of remote control systems. In 
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founding the corporation some 50 
years ago, Mr. Morse's inventive 
genius and entrepreneurial spirit es- 
tablished the definitive course of 
design principles for mechanical 
remote engine control systems and 
steering systems. This spirit is mani- 
fested even today in his continuing ac- 
tivities. 

Over the door to John F. Morse's 
shop hangs a large airplane propeller 
complete with a deicing system he in- 
vented for the B.F. Goodrich Co. in 
1934. Below that hangs an old deep- 
sea diver’s helmet. The diversity of 
these two items exemplifies Morse's 
intense curiosity about the way things 
work. It is a curiosity that has led the 
85-year-old inventor and founder. of 
Morse Controls to receive over 75 pat- 
ents in industries as diverse as boating, 
photography, aviation, and equipment 
eii v for off-highway vehi- 
cles. 

At 85, when most people are slowing 
down and buying things for recreation 
and leisure, John Morse is buying 
equipment to upgrade his two com- 
plete research and development labs, 
one at his home in Hudson, OH, and 
the other in Fort Myers, FL. They are 
every inventor's dream: Complete ma- 
chine shops filled with state-of-the-art 
equipment. Now, Mr. Morse spends his 
days doing what has always been his 
form of recreation and leisure—turn- 
ing ideas into tangible, working prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Morse's shop in Hudson, is a 
study in contrasts: An 1888 lathe that 
belonged to his father stands next to a 
1988 CNC version that takes up half a 
room. Above the expensive, state-of- 
the-art machine tool equipment hangs 
a rebuilt 1918 aircraft engine used in 
training planes for American pilots 
during World War I. When Morse was 
12 years old, he would skip school and 
use his father's lathe to make variome- 
ter spools for radios. For his work, he 
earned $2 per hour, which was a real 
fortune back then. 

He quickly learned that it took more 
than just a lathe and more than just 
great ideas for an inventor to be suc- 
cessful. A recent article, prepared for 
his patent attorneys, points out that 
less than 5 percent of issued patents 
ever make their inventor enough 
money to cover the legal costs of se- 
curing the patent. John Morse over- 
came that bleak reality in 1941 when 
he started Morse Instrument Co. to 
develop and manufacture photograph- 
ic equipment. Photography was an 
early passion for Morse. In fact, while 
in the Army, he made what he believes 
to be the world's largest focal plane 
shutter, used to make aerial photos. 
Today, he still maintains a complete 
photographic lab in his Hudson home. 

During the war effort, Morse Instru- 
ment Co. thrived by making photo 
print straighteners, gun cameras and 
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other products he developed for the 
military. 

John Morse’s work exemplifies the 
old adage that necessity is the mother 
of invention. But in his case, it is also 
true that curiosity is the father of ne- 
cessity. Every patent he holds evolved 
from his hobbies or from his curiosity 
about the objects around him and how 
they functioned. He did not invent 
things because the world needed them; 
he invented them because he needed 
them. That was also the scenario 
when John Morse bought his first 
boat in the early 1940's. Soon thereaf- 
ter, he was inventing products to en- 
hance the pleasure of his new hobby— 
recreational boating. 

John Morse’s piloting experience 
helped him develop his first marine 
product, which was a single lever con- 
trol. Like an airplane, it centralized all 
essential functions of steering and 
engine control. Transmission, throttle, 
and rudder were all hydraulically con- 
trolled by movement of only one 
unit—‘the stick.” 

The next marine product was dock- 
ing lights, which he invented in 1945 
so he could travel to a nearby island at 
night and avoid the maze of commer- 
cial fishing nets and lines in his 
course. The docking lights were pat- 
ented in 1951 and are still offered as 
part of the Morse product line. 

Then Mr. Morse began finding other 
areas of need in his boat. His solutions 
to those problems became highly mar- 
ketable marine products that had a 
profound effect on the industry; the 
resolution of those problems quickly 
catapulted Morse Company into the 
role of a leading accessory manufac- 
turer. 

One of John Morse's biggest contri- 
butions to the marine industry was the 
single lever all-mechanical control he 
introduced in 1950. The MH-2 was the 
first all-mechanical control to combine 
the throttle and transmission func- 
tions in one mechanism utilizing push- 
pull cables. This was initially used on 
large Coast Guard boats. Derivatives 
of this system can still be found on the 
ice breaker USCGC Mackinaw and on 
the Maid of the Mist at Niagara Fal. 

After World War II, when the pleas- 
ure boat market really began to ex- 
plode, Morse capitalized on the oppor- 
tunity by adapting his single lever con- 
trol for small boat applications. Other 
innovations followed, most notably im- 
provements in control cable design and 
production technology. 

For example, in the 19508, most 
cables had a single strand stainless 
steel core. The conduit was short lay 
construction, which made them quite 
rigid. Without better cables you could 
only go so far in improving the per- 
formance of single lever controls. 

So Mr. Morse approached his suppli- 
er and asked for a long lay cable con- 
duit with a multiple strand stainless 
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steel core; the supplier said it could 
not be done. 

So John Morse cordoned off a back 
room in his plant, marked it Top 
Secret, and began the research that 
eventually led to the development of 
the famous Morse Red Jaket cable. 
But in order to produce the cables, Mr. 
Morse also had to design the equip- 
ment necessary for manufacturing. In 
the next several years, Morse would 
perfect his cable, removing the stand- 
ard lubrication fittings, resulting in 
pre-lubricated, long life cables and 
later adding self-adjusting protective 
seals, a concept and design he pio- 
neered. 

Mr. Morse adapted the push-pull 
technology he developed for control 
cables to steering systems and in 1962 
introduced Morse rack and pinion 
steering. This technology dramatically 
improved the quality and performance 
of both rack and pinion and rotary 
steering. Morse’s cable and controls 
were so successful that it led the com- 
pany to a leadership position in nu- 
merous industrial markets as well. 

Today at 85 years old, John Morse 
puts in 8 to 10 hours a day in his shop. 
He gets around a little more slowly 
these days, but his inventive drive 
springs eternal. He recently received 
three patents for improvements and 
safety innovations for three-wheeled 
electric-powered cars. 

John Morse believes that life moves 
in circles. When he was 12, he threw 
away an old flywheel and pulley that 
powered his father’s lathe and re- 
placed them with an electric engine. 
Today, in the later years of his life, 
Morse is trying to recreate these me- 
chanical parts from old patterns and 
pictures he found in a Rhode Island li- 
brary. Once restored, he will place the 
antique lathe alongside the modern 
version in use today. In fact, John 
Morse has a deep love and a profound 
respect for anything that works well. 
As for things that do not work well, he 
just invents something better.e 


LACK OF WATER DIVIDES 
MIDEAST 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, recent- 
ly, Jay Bushinsky had an article in the 
Chicago Sun-Times under the head- 
ing, “Lack of Water Divides Mideast.” 

One of the issues that we are going 
to have to face up to, and I hope we do 
soon, is the question of pushing re- 
search for finding an inexpensive way 
of converting salt water to fresh 
water. 

You do not have to be a prophet to 
understand that not only in the 
Middle East, but in much of the world, 
we are going to be facing some very 
severe water problems before too long. 
And yet we are spending only pennies 
on research on this vital area. 
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I will be presenting this body with 
an opportunity to do better, and I 
hope we will. 

I ask that this article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 18, 
1990] 
Lack OF WATER DIVIDES MIDEAST 
(By Jay Bushinsky) 

It is more dangerous to play with water 
than with fire in the Middle East. 

In this arid region, water has been the un- 
derlying if not immediate cause of wars 
since human history began here more than 
6,000 years ago. 

Abraham (Ibrahim, in Arabic), whom Jews 
and Arabs claim as the father of their re- 
spective nations, clashed with his neighbors 
in the biblical land of Canaan (now Israel) 
over the sparse but vítal well around Beer- 
sheba. 

Today, Turkey has upset its longstanding 
live-and-let-live relationship with neighbor- 
ing Syria and Iraq by building the massive 
Attaturk Dam on the upper reaches of the 
Euphrates river. 

To fill the giant reservoir behind the dam, 
the Turks have reduced the normal flow of 
water downstream by 75 percent. 

There was an instant outcry from the Syr- 
ians and Iraqis, because the dam presum- 
ably will impair their agricultural yields. 

And in the long run, the dam will give 
Turkey a powerful instrument to influence 
the downstream states' foreign policies. 

For their part, the Syrians also have been 
tampering with nature's stingy allocation of 
water. To harness the Yarmuk, a major 
Jordan river tributary, they have been 
building the Mukhaiba Dam near where the 
Syrian, Jordanian and Israeli borders inter- 
sect. And to the northeast, the Syrians are 
building a series of dams and artificial lakes 
the consequences of which evidently have 
yet to be evaluated by Jordan and Israel. 

A similar propensity for regional tension 
appears to be developing between Egypt and 
Ethiopia. Reports in the British press tell of 
Ethiopian efforts to divert a substantial por- 
tion of water from the Blue Nile, which con- 
verges with the White Nile at Khartoum in 
the Sudan to form Egypt's lifeline, the 
mighty Nile river itself. Some of these ac- 
counts suggest that Israeli experts have 
been helping the Ethiopians. 

Egypt reacted vehemently to the prospec- 
tive drop in the Blue Nile's input and re- 
portedly warned Ethiopia and Israel against 
changing the status quo. 

The cause of these crises is a lack of re- 
gional cooperation exemplified by the 
United States' Tennessee Valley Authority. 

American experts, notably the late Walter 
Clay Lowdermilk, tried to circumvent the 
bitter political differences between Israel 
and the Arab states and get them to estab- 
lish a Jordan Valley Authority. His efforts 
ostensibly were in vain, but the late Eric 
Johnston, at the behest of President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, worked out an understand- 
ing among the governments that has 
worked for 35 years. 

One unanswered question is whether 
there should not be an international law 
against unilateral interference with rivers 
that cross international boundaries. 

Another is whether the ecological damage 
from such projects might not inspire second 
thoughts about their presumed benefit to 
the rest of humanity.e 
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CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 


e Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, today I 
had the opportunity to testify before 
the Senate Rules Committee on the 
urgent need for campaign finance 
reform. 

In a time when countries around the 
world are emulating our democracy, 
we remain locked in to a system that 
many of our citizens have concluded is 
in serious need of being fixed. 

Since my arrival in this body at the 
beginning of 1985, I have sought to 
change our campaign finance laws to a 
system of public financing of general 
elections tied to limits on overall cam- 
paign spending. These reforms would 
help take the money out of politics, 
and restore the public trust. 

In recent years, Senators opposed to 
these reforms have filibustered the 
Senate to prevent them from being en- 
acted into law. I hope that will not 
happen again this year. The time for 
reform is past due. 

I ask that my testimony before the 
Rules Committee be entered into the 
RECORD in full. 

The statement follows: 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR JOHN KERRY BEFORE 
SENATE RULES COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 27, 
1990 
Senator Ford and Distinguished Members 

of The Committee: 

At a moment when people around the 
world are seeking to emulate the standards 
of democracy which our nation was the first 
to develop, it is ironic that so much of our 
electorate has grown so cynical and so angry 
about our democratic process. 

While there are many factors involved, it 
is clear to most of us that an important 
factor in that cynicism has been the percep- 
tion that money has come to dominate the 
process of how laws get made—that the 
system is rigged—that special interests get 
special favors because they contribute 
money to politicians—and that elected offi- 
cials spend so much time and energy raising 
money that they aren't doing the jobs they 
were elected to do. 

Citizens have less faith in their govern- 
ment, and we must respond to these percep- 
tions. They have lost confidence in the proc- 
ess. Campaign finance reform is fundamen- 
tal to our ability to restore that sense of 
confidence. I believe the situation has been 
critical for some time now and is even more 
so now. We must act. 

In 1984, when I first ran for Senate, as I 
was personally experiencing the treadmill of 
fundraising in the midst of a tough cam- 
paign, I decided that there had to a better 
way of funding campaigns. First of all, too 
much of my own time and energy was going 
into fund-raising, rather than communicat- 
ing with voters on the issues. Second, the 
campaign was too expensive and went on 
too long. Finally, there was the problem of 
PAC money. 

Even in 1984, many members of the public 
believed that PAC money was special inter- 
est money, that PACs were dominating the 
political process and that individual voices 
could not be heard. I made a personal deci- 
sion not to accept political aciton money, in 
order to make a statement about the need 
for campaign finance reform. That decision 
resulted in the first PAC-free Senate race in 
the nation. I have not gone back on that 
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pledge, which shows that you can raise 
money for campaigns without relying on 
PACs, though clearly, it is more work. 

While in the Senate I've sponsored cam- 
paign reform legislation that would impose 
spending caps through public finance, and 
today I remain convinced that the only 
proper way to restore the public trust is 
through limits on campaign spending and 
public financing, together with changing 
the mix to reduce the overall reliance by 
some on PAC money. 

This is actually the third time I have had 
the privilege of appearing before this Com- 
mittee regarding the need for caps on 
spending and public financing of campaigns. 

The first was on November 4, 1985, when 
as a newly elected Senator I called for limits 
on overall campaign spending and for the 
public financing of federal general elections. 
I remember then characterizing the system 
under which we are forced to operate a dis- 
grace—even a moral disgrace. 

The second time was on March 18, 1987. 

Today I hope will be the final time, be- 
cause I hope the time has finally come that 
we will actually enact the needed reforms. 
They are past due. 

I believe that spending caps and some 
form of public financing would substantially 
reduce the problem of perception that cur- 
rently clouds the process. They would make 
it possible for both major parties to be on 
an equal footing with equal spending at a 
reasonable level. Taken together, they offer 
us the best way of insuring that the reforms 
we enact now do not create as many new 
problems as they solve. 

A recent poll demonstrates that the vast 
majority of Americans agree with me: last 
week, a national poll of 1000 voters across 
the country by KRC Communications and 
the American Political Network found that 
77 percent of the public favored a limit on 
spending for congressional campaigns, and 
78 percent support public matching funds 
for congressional campaigns similar to the 
mechanism used in presidential races. 

It is not very often that three-quarters of 
the public agrees about anything. In an 
election, 77 or 78 percent of the vote is a 
landslide. What we have in this poll is a 
demonstration that there is a landslide of 
public support for spending caps and for the 
public financing of federal elections. 

Why are these reforms at the core of cam- 
paign finance reform? 

First, there can be no reform without 
spending caps. As the Majority Leader has 
said, "campaigns last too long and cost too 
much." Today, candidates for office spend 
too much time chasing too many people for 
too many dollars as a result. Without spend- 
ing caps, no matter what kind of limits are 
placed on PAC money, candidates for office 
will be condemned to spend an ever-increas- 
ing amount of time and resources on raising 
funds from individuals for their campaigns. 
That means going after donors who will 
"max out," in the phraseology of campaign 
finance, by giving a candidate $2,000. It 
means letting the current situation contin- 
ue, where in the words of Senate Appropria- 
tions Chairman Robert Byrd, we have some 
Senators who are “full-time fundraisers and 
half-time legislators.” Without spending 
caps, that could worsen in the future. 

Why public finance? Caps alone do not 
solve the perception problem created by the 
situation in which a candidate raises sub- 
stantial amounts of money from high-dollar 
donors and PACs. In fact, spending caps 
alone, without public finance, may actually 
worsen this aspect of the current campaign 
finance crisis. 
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The problem is as follows: if you have 
spending caps, it becomes very important to 
conserve as much of the money you raise as 
possible for paid media and other forms of 
communication, and to spend as little as 
possible in fund-raising. As the Majority 
Leader has noted, “fund raising is time-con- 
suming and absorbs the personal attention 
of candidates, so candidates focus on the 
most efficient means of fund-raising.” That 
means PACs and high-dollar donors. 

By contrast, raising money from smaller 
dollar donors—who amount to representa- 
tives of the vast majority of the people in 
this country—can be very expensive. Direct 
mail, for example, can reach millions of 
voters at a time with a message about a can- 
didate, and a simultaneous request for a 
contribution. But with spending caps, it be- 
comes very difficult to do direct mail, be- 
cause direct mail can cost as much to send 
out as any revenue it brings in. You may 
have communicated with a lot of people in 
the process. You may have located thou- 
sands of people who support your candida- 
cy. But in the process, you will have spent a 
substantial portion of the funds you have 
been allotted under any cap, leaving your- 
self incapable of responding to whatever the 
opposition decides to do in the final and 
critical weeks of a campaign. 

Candidates will not by willing to put 
themselves in that position. The conse- 
quence will be, that if we pass spending caps 
without public financing of campaigns for a 
general election, we are in effect saying that 
from now on, we must give up on low-dollar 
fundraising and direct mail. Instead, we will 
have to raise most of our funds from the 
people who can afford to give us the maxi- 
mum, or nearly the maximum. We must go 
for the big money whenever we can, and we 
can afford to spend little to seek contribu- 
tions from the average voter who is not so 
well-heeled. 

S. 137, the Boren bill, tries to deal with 
this problem by offering incentives such as 
lower broadcast and mail rates to Senate 
candidates who accept a cap and who raises 
a threshold amount from contributors, of 
which only the first $250 is counted towards 
the threshold. 

But this does not go far enough to deal 
with the problem of spending caps without 
public financing. In my case, for example, to 
qualify for the Boren bills incentives I 
would have to raise $453,500 from individ- 
uals in amounts of $250 or less—in other 
words, from about 1800 people. But those 
same 1800 people would also be enough, if 
many of them provided me with the maxi- 
mum contribution, to finance my entire 
campaign up to my cap of $1.2 million for 
the primary and $1.7 million for the gener- 
al. In other words, if I identified less than 
2000 maximum donors, I could have fi- 
nanced my entire campaign without a single 
contribution from a small donor. 

By contrast, in my current campaign, I 
have raised funds from about 50,000 differ- 
ent people, and my average contribution is 
less than $35 a supporter. That’s the kind of 
campaign that reaches out to people 
throughout a state. My fear is that with a 
spending cap and no form of public financ- 
ing for the general election, these kind of 
broad-based campaigns will disappear. 

Instead, I recommend an approach in 
which, like S. 137, candidates raise thresh- 
old amounts to qualify for the incentives in 
S. 137, except that the general election is 
paid for directly by the public at large. 

The consequences of moving to this 
system are profound. First, public funding 
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in the general ends the reliance on large 
dollar donors by eliminating them from the 
picture from the day of the primary on. 
Second, it ends the reliance on PACs for the 
same reason. Third, it insures that both par- 
ties will have a fair shot at getting their 
message across to the voters in equal de- 
grees during the height of the election 
season. Fourth, it would cut in half the 
maximum that any individual could give 
from $2,000 to $1,000, and thus reduce each 
candidate’s reliance on high dollars donors. 

Finally, by changing the dollar amount of 
the contribution credited towards the 
threshold for receiving public funds—from 
$250 to $100—one could simultaneously help 
campaigns to reach out more broadly to 
voters by pushing candidates to seek out 
more lower dollar contributors. 

I note in passing that public financing has 
a distinguished history of advocates, begin- 
ning early in this century with President 
Teddy Roosevelt, who of course, was also a 
Republican. One of my predecessors in this 
Senate seat, Henry Cabot Lodge, another 
Republican, was another strong advocate of 
public financing for federal campaigns. 

Public financing would create an appropri- 
ate constitutional basis for specific spending 
limits to stop the unconscionable increases 
in campaign spending. It would also do so in 
a manner that favors neither Democrats nor 
Republicans. It would thus strengthen both 
parties, making it easier for the parties to 
field candidates for more seats, by creating 
relatively low threshold necessary for gener- 
al election financing. While putting all seri- 
ous candidates on an equal and fair footing 
in the general election, public financing 
would also prevent soaring campaign costs 
from favoring persons of personal wealth 
over those without such wealth. 

How should we go about creating a public 
finance system? There have been several op- 
tions recommended in the past, which I 
think are worthy of exploration. 

First, the simplest and I believe best 
option would be to take S. 137 and its 
thresholds, reduce the contribution to be 
used as credit for the threshold from $250 
to $100, make use of the reduced mail and 
broadcast provisions, and turn to full public 
funding for general elections. 

Funds for public financing could be gener- 
ated from raising the current checkoff on 
individual tax returns to $3. The amount it 
would cost the Treasury, amounting to per- 
haps $150 million a year, would pay for 
itself many times over in clean government. 

A second option would be the same as 
above, except that instead of full-funding 
for general elections by the public, we would 
adopt a system of matching funds for the 
general election, targeted to small dona- 
tions. For every dollar contributed up to a 
tnreshold, again, say $100, the federal gov- 
ernment would contribute one dollar. This 
approach would create substantial incen- 
tives for campaigns to limit themselves to 
smaller contributions to obtain the maxi- 
mum federal matching funds before reach- 
ing the overall cap. 

A third option would be a matching 
system in which instead of providing cash, 
the federal government provided campaigns 
with vouchers in lieu of cash to match con- 
tributions of $100 or less. These vouchers 
would be used to buy lowest-unit-cost broad- 
cast advertising and other media, postage 
and mail, and would be redeemable for cash 
not by the campaigns, but only by their ven- 
dors. What is attractive about a voucher 
system is that it tells the public that their 
money can only be used for the purpose of 
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communicating with them, and for nothing 
else. To those who fear public concern 
about permitting campaigns to receive cash 
from the federal government directly, a 
voucher system may be very appealing. 

A final option would be to use public fi- 
nancing, as the Boren bill, S. 137, does, only 
as a means of enforcing spending caps. If 
public financing is limited to be used as a 
cap, it is critical that the Boren bill face the 
fund-raising problem regarding small donors 
directly. I recommend as an approach that 
adopted by the FEC for Presidential cam- 
paigns. Specifically, campaigns are allowed 
to spend up to 20 percent of their total al- 
lotment for campaign spending on fund rais- 
ing, without those funds being counted as 
part of the cap. This 20 percent credit would 
allow campaigns to spend a reasonable por- 
tion of their overall resources on programs 
aimed at communicating with and recruit- 
ing small donors. 

With the adoption of one of these options, 
I support the group of reforms contained in 
S. 137 governing soft money, bundling, and 
independent expenditures, and related re- 
forms. 

In conclusion, I believe limits on campaign 
spending in combination with public financ- 
ing of campaigns is the solution to the cur- 
rent crisis. In the days to come I hope to 
work closely with the Chairman of this 
Committee and the Senate Democratic Task 
Force on Campaign Finance Reform to 
achieve legislation that is realistic, and 
which meets our urgent needs for reform. 

For the record, I would also like to regis- 
ter my strong opposition to the Administra- 
tion's campaign finance reform approach, as 
adopted in the Dole bill, S. 1727, which is 
before this Committee today as a counter- 
part to H.R. 3425 in the House, introduced 
by Congressman Michel. 

S. 1727's main approach to campaign fi- 
nance reform is through substantially elimi- 
nating PACs from the process, leaving in 
place only those PACs which are not spon- 
sored by groups and prohibiting those asso- 
ciated with labor unions and corporations. 

The Dole bill thus is an attempt to correct 
the problem of candidates becoming too re- 
liant on "special interest" money tied to cor- 
porations or labor. The problem with this 
legislation is that it does nothing at all to 
address the problem of the overall cost of 
campaigns, or the amount of time and re- 
sources that are necessary to raise funds for 
campaigns. 

Indeed, by substantially removing PACs 
from the process, without in any way con- 
straining overall spending, the Dole bill 
could make some aspects of today's prob- 
lems worse. For example, a candidate faced 
by a millionaire opponent would under the 
Dole bill have no alternative but to devote 
as much time as necessary to raising money 
at $1000 or $2000 a clip from individuals, 
with all the burdens that kind of fund-rais- 
ing imposes. The Dole bill contains no solu- 
tion to the millionaire problem; it contains 
no limitation on spending; it is fundamen- 
tally flawed.e 


THE AUDIT OF THE ANTI-DEFA- 
MATION LEAGUE OF B'NAI 
B’RITH ON ANTI-SEMITIC -VIO- 
LENCE 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to commend the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith [ADL] for 
their work to both expose and combat 
hate crimes and to bring to your atten- 
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tion their most recent audit of anti-Se- 
mitic incidents. For the past 11 years, 
the ADL has compiled data about inci- 
dents of anti-Semitism. Their efforts 
in data collection as well as awareness 
projects and education regarding anti- 
Semitic acts have played a critical role 
in increasing public attention to this 
problem and helping to address it. 
Unfortunately, the Anti-Defamation 
League's 1989 survey indicates that 
the number and severity of anti-Semit- 
ic hate crimes have worsened nation- 
wide. According to the 1989 audit, 
there were 845 episodes of vandalism 
and desecration, and 587 acts of har- 
assment, threat, and assault against 
Jewish individuals, their property, and 
their institutions in 44 States and the 
District of Columbia. The combined 
total of 1,432, an approximate 12-per- 
cent increase from 1988, was the high- 
est number of anti-Semitic incidents 
ever reported in the 11-year history of 
the audit. Figures regarding harass- 
ment, threats, and assaults alone in- 
creased 28 percent from 1988 to 1989. 
While the numbers themselves make 
a powerful statement about the extent 
of the problem, some specific exam- 
ples illustrate even more graphically 
the sad story of hatred present in our 
society today. The ADL reports that in 
La Verne, CA, four skinheads attacked 
an Iranian couple and newborn infant 
with a baseball bat. The assailants 
thought their victims were Jewish and 
subjected them to racial slurs and in- 
sults such as “Jewish niggers” during 
the assault. Despite pleas to be left 
alone, they were beaten to the ground 
and kicked. Witnessing the brutality, a 
black man came to their aid and was 
himself attacked. In Illinois, a Buffalo 
Grove Jewish community center re- 
ceived four bomb threats last year. 
With each case, the building was evac- 
uated and the children were told the 
procedure was just a typical fire drill. 
The center chose not to publicize the 
incidents to avoid copycat threats. But 
when the center was vandalized, win- 
dows shattered and swastikas painted 
on the wall, the officials went public. 
Equally as troubling examples can 
be found on our Nation’s college cam- 
puses where anti-Semiti acts are up 
approximately 26 percent from 1988 to 
1989. In New York, two Jewish stu- 
dents leaving a Brooklyn College fra- 
ternity party on the eve of Yom 
Kippur, the highest holy day in the 
Jewish religion, were attacked by 20 
members of a gang. A third man was 
assaulted when he came to the aid of 
the students. This rising trend of vio- 
lence against students is especially dis- 
turbing as university environments are 
meant to stimulate free ideological ex- 
change in the pursuit of knowledge. 
While the ADL's report is very im- 
portant to understanding anti-Semitic 
violence, we must also have a means to 
learn about crimes against other 
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groups as well. That is why I am 
pleased that the Senate overwhelm- 
ingly passed the Hate Crimes Statis- 
tics Act S. 419 on February 8. As you 
know, the bill requires the Attorney 
General to collect data on crimes moti- 
vated by hatred based on race, reli- 
gion, ethnicity, or sexual orientation. I 
am hopeful that the House will quick- 
ly pass the Senate bill so the Attorney 
General can begin national data col- 
lection. 


In discussing the hate crimes bill on 
the Senate floor, my colleague from 
Utah, Senator HaTcH, most accurately 
noted the destructiveness of hate in 
our society and crimes committed as a 
consequence. Hate crimes are among 
the most heinous of all crimes because 
they strike so deeply at their victims’ 
individuality and self esteem." Mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith know only too 
well the pain of this aggression and 
have a deep-seated desire to stop it 
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and prosecute these hate-mongers. I 
salute the efforts of the ADL and be- 
lieve that the Hate Crimes Statistics 
Act will greatly complement their ef- 
forts. 

I ask that the following portion of 
the Anti-Defamation League’s audit be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The excerpt follows: 


THE 1989 ADL AUDIT OF ANTI-SEMITIC VANDALIM AND OTHER INCIDENTS 
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* For comparison to 1988 figures.@ 


SENATE AMENDMENT 110 


e Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, 
today I would like to add my name as 
a cosponsor to Senate amendment 110, 
which would provide certain service- 
connected disabled veterans who are 
retired members of the Armed Forces 
to concurrently receive military retire- 
ment pay and VA disability compensa- 
tion. 

Under current law, career soldiers 
wishing to receive VA disability com- 
pensation must waive an amount of 
their retirement pay equal to the 
amount of VA disability compensation 
they collect. Over the past couple of 
years, I have been contacted by many 


new Mexicans who feel military retir- 
ees are being treated unfairly, and 
they want the current situation reme- 
died. At this time, I would like to have 
printed in the Recorp an example of 
letters from two of my constituents 
that describe the disabled military re- 
tirees concerns. 
The letters follow: 


NOVEMBER 2, 1989. 
Hon. PETE V. DOMENICI, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Dirksen Bldg., 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR Domenici: This great 
Nation was built and founded on trust, fair- 
ness and equality. The Revolutionary War 
was fought by our Forefathers in order that 
we future Americans would enjoy the above. 
The Civil War was fought to eliminate 


bondage. World War II also was fought in 
order that our way of life would be pre- 
served. Then why has Congress placed the 
service-connected disabled career military 
veterans into bondage? 

Yes, bondage. The service-connected dis- 
abled military retirees are the only service- 
connected disabled American veterans 
forced to pay for their sc disabilities. This 
particular group of America’s veterans must 
surrender a dollar of earned retired pay for 
each dollar received from the Veterans Af- 
fairs for their disabilities. Where is the 
trust, fairness and equality granted to us by 
our Forefathers in the 18th Century and 
continued to be protected by today’s mili- 
tary retirees and active duty personnel? 

It is stated that the cost to permit concur- 
rent receipt of earned retired pay and VA 
compensation would be tremendous. The 
military retirees did not question what the 
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cost would be to protect the American way 
of life; why does Congress question concur- 
rent receipt? The retirees earned the retired 
pay for services rendered. The VA compen- 
sation is to compensate those who became 
disabled while serving in the military. 
Therefore, these are two (2) separate enti- 
tlements. Veterans Affairs Compensation is 
for pain and suffering and loss of earning 
capacity. 

Bills have been introduced in both, the 
Senate and House of Representatives to 
eliminate this gross injustice. I ask for your 
cosponsorship to make certain that the in- 
justice is eliminated, please contact Senator 
Spark M. Matsunaga indicating your co- 
sponsorship of S. 190 as amended. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN WOLONSKY. 
FEBRUARY 11, 1990. 
Hon. PETE V. DOMENICI, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Budget, 
Washington, DC. 

Deak SENATOR DoMENICI: Your distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Spark M. Matsu- 
naga, (D-HI), has requested a mark-up on S 
190 as amended. 

To help in making your decision in co- 
sponsoring the bill, I would like to dispel 
several of the false accusations made by 
Dept. of Defense, Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
and Congressional Budget Office. 

1. The 1891 law prohibiting concurrent re- 
ceipt of earned military pày and Veterans 
Affairs Compensation is an obsolete law for 
this era. When first enacted, one Senator 
Cockrell of Missouri could not visualize a 
military retiree receiving retired pay based 
on 75 percent of base pay and a measly 
$8.00 per month disability compensation. 

2. DOD, DVA and CBO continually stated 
that 430,000 + service connected disabled 
military retirees would come under the bill. 
This is erroneous. It would only affect ap- 
proximately 280,000 who have earned the 
longevity retirement. The others served less 
than 20 years military. 

3. April 1988, DOD stated that $762 mil- 
lion is being waived by the military retirees. 
CBO states that the cost will be much 
higher because of the Budget Authority. S 
190 as amended as Senator Matsunaga has 
indicated would cost approximately $150 
million per year. CBO again uses two (2) 
sets of figures: Budget Authority of $2 bil- 
lion and outlays of $900 million over the 
next five (5) years. Why is it that CBO uses 
these two figures concerning concurrent re- 
ceipt, but not for any other expenditures? 

4. Civil Service retirees do receive both re- 
tired pay and disability compensation under 
FECA, 5 USC, section 8107. 

5. Disabled veterans employed by/retired 
from Civil Service are permitted to count 
military service towards Civil Service retire- 
ment. The military years are the same 
period in which the disability was incurred, 
thus the same period of service.“ 

6. So-called "generous" benefits men- 
tioned by Judge Margolis, U.S. Court of 
Claims, are given to all 100 percent service- 
connected disabled veterans and families. 
Therefore, there are "similarly situated 
groups" which the Judge stated do not 
exist. 

After reviewing these claims, it is hoped 
that you would cosponsor S 190 as amended 
in honor of a great warrior on the battle- 
field and in the Halls of Congress. Senator 
Spark M. Matsunaga deserves your praise 
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and honor by cosponsoring S 190 as amend- 
ed. Thank you. 
Most sincerely, 
DouvucLA4s M. ROGERS, 
U.S. Navy, retired, 
40 percent service-connected disabled. 

Mr. President, after having looked 
carefully into this issue, I have con- 
cluded that the disabled military retir- 
ees have legitimate concerns. It ap- 
pears that there may be inequities in 
the system, and I think it is important 
for these concerns to be addressed. 

The Senate Veterans' Affairs Com- 
mittee has scheduled markup for this 
amendment on March 8. I think the 
committee needs to work through this 
matter. Obviously, cost is à consider- 
ation, and the committee will have to 
&ccommodate inequities within this 
context. According to CBO, this bill 
will increase budget authority by $1.5 
billion and outlays by $740 million 
over a 5-year period. This is considered 
to be direct spending. 

While we are a long way from enact- 
ing this bill into law, I would remind 
my colleagues that this is entitlement 
legislation. The increases we approve 
in entitlement legislation would have a 
direct and permanent effect on the 
deficit. 

There are many of us in Congress 
who would like to do more for those 
who have served our country. Howev- 
er, this fiscal year we will need to 
reduce the deficit by $36 billion under 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law. 
Simply put, the Federal deficit limits 
how much we can do—not just for our 
Nation’s veterans, but in all areas of 
national priority. 

Mr. President, in cosponsoring this 
legislation, I am hopeful that the com- 
mittee will be able to work through 
the concerns of the military retirees as 
well as concerns about the cost of this 
bill. With that in mind, I am sure the 
committee can find an equitable solu- 
tion to all concerned.e 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


e Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, on 
February 16 we celebrated the 72d an- 
niversary of the declaration of an in- 
dependent Lithuania. This anniversa- 
ry is one of great importance not only 
to Lithuanians and to Lithuanian- 
Americans, but to all people concerned 
with freedom. 

On February 16, 1918, the Lithuani- 
an people, after subjugation by czarist 
Russia and imperial Germany, gained 
control of their own country. But after 
only 21 short years, this flourishing 
democratic nation again fell victim to 
its totalitarian neighbors. Both Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union invad- 
ed the country. Stalin forcibly incor- 
porated Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union in 1940, undertaking mass de- 
portations and executions of Lithuani- 
an leaders. 

Now, almost 50 years since Stalin's 
invasion, Lithuanians are still fighting 
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for their independence. Over the years 
their country has been illegally occu- 
pied and politically, economically, and 
culturally repressed. Huge demonstra- 
tions for independence in Vilnius and 
across Lithuania continue to remind 
Americans what is means to have to 
fight for freedom. 

That, Mr. President, is exactly what 
the anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence symbolizes: fighting for free- 
dom. At a time when so many peoples 
have recently made significant demo- 
cratic gains and when the Lithuanians 
have just conducted highly successful 
elections, it is easy to become compla- 
cent that the tide of democracy is 
moving along well. The tide is not 
moving fast enough. 

Lithuania has sought true self-deter- 
mination for five decades. Its people, 
like all those in the Baltic states, have 
suffered censorship, religious repres- 
sion and russification. Lithuania is 
still recognized as an independent 
nation by this government. Its contin- 
ued occupation is immoral and illegal. 

The struggle of Lithuanians to re- 
store their nation is the struggle of all 
domocratic people. It is a struggle that 
reminds us all of the sacrifices that 
are freely made for democracy. It is a 
struggle that represents the highest 
ideals of this country: self-determina- 
tion for free people in a free society. It 
is a struggle for true democracy that 
this Congress and this administration 
must fully support.e 


WETLANDS AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
TOOL 


e Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, educa- 
tors in America are always looking for 
new and innovative ways of teaching 
our children. That's not always an 
easy task. It’s even more difficult to 
combine book learning and essential 
life skills with broader and less exact- 
ing interests. 

However, Mr. Jim Mundell, a life sci- 
ence teacher at Dunstan Junior High 
School in Lakewood, CO, has found an 
approach to teaching science that not 
only is interesting but is beneficial to 
the community. His hands-on ap- 
proach to science has a large impact 
on his students, who come to learn 
and enjoy science through active com- 
munity programs. 

This creative approach has engen- 
dered an ''Adopt-a-Wetland" service 
project. Students in Mr. Mundell's 
class were taught about the environ- 
mental importance of wetlands and 
their ecosystems. Interest in the sub- 
ject led the students to adopt a nearby 
wetland which they now assist in 
maintaining. Beside instilling a sense 
of civic responsibility and pride in the 
students, this project has given many 
students a greater understanding of 
basic science, and lower animal life 
cycles. Further, the project has pre- 
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served for the community an impor- 
tant environmental, ecological, and 
aesthetic property for everyone to 
enjoy. . 

America needs to emphasize science 
at the elementary school level. I be- 
lieve Jim Mundell and his students at 
Dunstan Junior High have found a 
way to make learning fun, interesting, 
and useful. 

As part of their wetlands project, 
some of the students studied the dif- 
ferent insects and animals native to a 
wetlands. I would like to take this op- 
portunity to insert in the Recorp the 
students’ descriptions of this program 
and of their research 

The material follows: 

MEET THE WETLANDS 


Swamps, marshes and bogs were for years 
thought to be worthless lands. Only in 
recent years have we discovered the impor- 
tance of these wetland areas, Wetlands are 
wet spongy lands that act as collection and 
drainage areas. Farmers often plowed these 
areas under in order to use the wetlands to 
grow crops. Urban developers used to fill 
these lands in to build homes or offices. The 
true importance of wetland areas is just be- 

to be revealed. The Environmental 
Protection Agency has been charged with 
the responsibility of enforcing national leg- 
islation that protects these areas. 

Wetlands serve an important purpose in 
regulating water run off. During high run 
off periods, water collects in wetland areas 
where the excess water is slowly absorbed 
into the water table. If wetlands are filled 
in, the water that would have collected in 
the wetland will run into the rivers, swelling 
them above flood stage. 

Wetlands help to filter the waters that ac- 
cumulate in them. As the water collects in 
the wetlands, it slowly seeps into the soil 
and down to the water table. As it does this, 
many wastes and other materials are fil- 
tered out. This filtering process is very im- 
portant to reclaiming the water in the wet- 
lands, 

Perhaps the most obvious role of the wet- 
lands is the variety of wildlife that it can 
support. Within the wetlands is a complex 
and very unique ecosystem. The articles 
inside are descriptions of some of the differ- 
ent types of organisms that can be found in 
a wetland area. The articles are a result of 
the Adopt-A-Wetland project started by the 
students at Dunstan Junior High this past 
school year (1988-1989), 

ADOPT-A-WETLAND 

Adopt-A-Wetland is a service project start- 
ed by the 7th grade students at Dunstan 
Junior High. Mr. Jim Mundell, a Life Sci- 
ence teacher at the school, was looking for a 
project that would get students involved in 
doing science instead of just learning about 
science Students involved with this project 
brainstormed things that they would like to 
do with their newly adopted wetland and de- 
cided on the following list of ideas: 

1. Pick up trash regularly. 

2. Write a brochure describing the wet- 
land. 

3. Conduct classes for neighborhood 
schools and others decribing the importance 
of the wetland. 

4. Post No Littering” signs. 

5. Post habitat descriptor signs that de- 
scribe different habitats and animals in the 
wetland. 
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6. Conduct scientific surveys of the area 
that would include such things as water 
tests, population studies and changes that 
take place seasonally and over a long term. 

7. Place nesting boxes in the area. 

This project could not have been accom- 
plished without the support and involve- 
ment of the Environmental Protection 
Agency and in particular CeCe Forget. If 
you have any questions about this project, 
please feel free to call Ms. Forget at 293- 
1693 or Mr. Mundell at Dunstan Junior 
High School at 985-1545. 

MALLARDS 
(By Steve Sprague and Jeff Miller) 

Mallards fertilize the grass for the wet- 
lands with their disposables. Mallards eat 
some of the bad stuff at the bottom of the 
lake to preserve the wetlands. Mostly mal- 
lards use the wetlands to hide their nests 
from predators such as raccoons, skunks, 
foxes, crows, gulls, snapping turtles, and 
humans. 

Mallards or greenheads are one of the 
most common wild ducks found throughout 
North America, Europe and Asia. Mallards 
range from 20-28 inches (51-71 centimeters) 
in length. During the breeding season, the 
mallard drake is strikingly colored, having a 
glossy head that is green, a white ring neck, 
a purple chestnut breast, gray black feath- 
ers that curl up at the end. The hen mallard 
is not pretty. She has duller, brownish 
feathers. In warmer months, mallards nest 
chiefly near northern prairie marshes, wet- 
lands, and ponds. Migration is near south- 
ern wetlands in the winter. Mallards usually 
nest on the ground. Females lay 8 to 10 dull 
yellow or greenish eggs. It takes 26 days for 
the eggs to hatch. When the eggs are 
hatched the ducklings are able to swim im- 
mediately and will be able to fly in 8 weeks. 

A hen mallard's voice is a loud resonant 
quack when she is flying and the drake mal- 
lards voice is a lower-pitch kwek-kwek when 
it is flying. When mallards fly, they have 
their white tail and underwings contrast 
with their dark chest and head. 

CATTAILS 
(By Danielle DeSawl and Jamie Jernigan) 


These tall brown spiked plants are found 
in the marshy areas throughout the U.S. 
and are favorable habitat for marshlike 
birds and muskrats. There are 15 species of 
cattails all classified in the genus Typha. 

Cattails stand 3 to 9 feet high. The leaves 
are 1" wide and taller than the stem. They 
also have a flat swordlike shape. Flowers on 
the cattail are the calyv and corolla which 
are represented by britles. The male and 
female flowers are on separate stems that 
are 6" long. Male flowers fade after pollen is 
shed leaving bare stalk May through July. 
The spike of the flower is made up of hun- 
dreds of closely packed petals that appear in 
July and August. 

The rootstock is made up mostly of starch 
and can be eaten like asparagus. The spikes 
can be boiled and also eaten like corn on the 
cob. Sprouts can be put on salads or boiled 
and served like greens. The brown spikes are 
sometimes used as winter decorations. 


FROGS: AN ANIMAL OF THE WETLANDS 

(By Tania Pagliasotti and Jane Luebcke) 

Frogs belong to the class called Amphib- 
ians. They spend part of their lives on water 
and part of their lives on land. Their name 
accounts for their double life “amphi” 
means "double" and bois“ means life.“ 
Frogs have moist, smooth skin and are long 
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and slender waisted. They live in swamps 
and forests. In the spring when it is time to 
lay her eggs, she goes back to the water and 
lays 1,000-20,000 eggs. 

Baby frogs' lives begin in a jelly covered 
egg laid in the water. When it hatches it has 
a streaming body and a rudder-like tail. It 
lives in water and breathes with gills. While 
it is a baby, it is called a tadpole. The tad- 
pole is fish-like shaped and has no eyelids 
and a mouth suited to nibble. This stage is 
onpa Larva. Then it hatches into an adult 

rog. 

The grown frog hops on four legs and 
breathes through lungs. From childhood to 
adulthood is called Metamorphosis. The 
grown frog has a mouth suited for catching 
insects and has eyelids. They have no tails, 
but have very strong legs and are excellent 
leapers and hoppers. 

Mating is a time when the male frog at- 
tracts its mate by calling “JUG-O-RUM”. 
The call is made with mouth closed. The 
sound is made by air passing back and forth 
between the lungs and vocal chords. When 
the pouch swells it makes the sound louder. 
Then it starts all over from the beginning. 


DRAGONFLIES 
(By Jim Morgan) 

Dragonfly or “Darning Needle” is the 
name for an order of large beneficial insects 
that feed on harmful insects such as gnats 
and mosquitoes. There are two suborders: 
damsel flies and true dragonflies. 

Dragonflies generally are brightly colored 
with yellow, green, blue, or red spots or 
stripes that stand out against darker back- 
grounds. A dragonfly has a large head, bulg- 
ing eyes, and strong jaws. Three pairs of 
medium-sized legs are set forward of a long, 
slender abdomen. Two pairs of transparent, 
veined wings are attached to the central 
body. Wingspread varies from two to seven 
inches. 

Damsel flies are smaller and more fragile 
than true dragonflies. Damsel flies fly over 
reeds and grasses around ponds where they 
obtain food by catching insects. At rest, 
damsel flies hold their wings straight up 
from their bodies. 

True dragonflies are larger, stronger, and 
more ferocious. They chase insects through 
the air, use all six legs to catch the prey, 
and crush it with strong jaws. At rest, true 
dragonflies spread their wings flat, at right 
angles to their bodies. 


THE LIFE OF A CRAYFISH 


(By Cassandra Ringel) 


The Crayfish is closely related to a lob- 
ster. Like the lobster, the crayfish is also 
edible. The crayfish is considered good food 
in Europe and North America. The crayfish 
lives in swampy places. It lives along lakes, 
rivers, and under stones in wet soil. Crayfish 
are fresh-water crustaceans and are also 
called crawfish. Crayfish seldom grow over 
six inches long. 

The colors can range from white through 
pink, orange and brown to greenish black 
and dark blue. Crayfish have a hard back 
structure called an exoskeleton. At night 
and at daybreak, crayfish are most active. 
Most crayfish find their food at night in- 
cluding snails, small fish, tadpoles, and in- 
sects. Crayfish have five legs on each side of 
its body. The front two legs are shaped as 
sharp claws used to capture prey. The other 
legs are used for walking and also struc- 
tured for swimming. These legs are called 
swimmerets. Crayfish can shed a leg or claw 
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if it gets caught and a new one will soon 
grow back. 

The crayfish have bad burrowing habits 
that may destroy cropland or weaken levees 
and mill dams. They breed in the fall and 
the females curl up their tails to form a 
basket for carrying eggs until they hatch 
the next summer. 


THE MUSKRAT 
(By Steven Wahrle) 


The muskrat is a relative of the beaver. It 
is equally aquatic but much smaller. This 
little animal rarely reaches three pounds. 
With its plump little body, whiskered face, 
and long naked tail it looks like an over- 
grown mouse. The tail of a muskrat is flat- 
tened on the sides and is quite scaly. The 
hind feet of this rodent are partially 
webbed. This give them additional thrust 
when swimming. The soft upper fur of the 
muskrat is a uniform dark brown in contrast 
to its gray underparts. 

The muskrat gets its name from two little 
scent glands. These glands, or castor bags, 
produce a reeking musk-like odor, especially 
strong in breeding time. The muskrat feeds 
mainly on plant material. Muskrats some- 
times add meat to their diet. They have 
been seen eating fish, clams, insects and 
snails. The muskrat especially enjoys mus- 
sels and regularly explores the banks and 
bottoms of lakes to find them. 

Muskrat lodges vary in size. Some of the 
biggest lodges have been known to be ten 
feet in diameter and four feet high. The 
smallest lodges are hardly larger than a 
bushel basket. A muskrat’s home may be 
built on a dense mass of sweet flag, a group 
of willow sprouts or a pool choked up with 
emergent plants and silt. The muskrat will 
most often choose a moist little promontory 
and have to dig a channel and plunge hole 
several feet below the floor to reach naviga- 
ble water. 

THE COMMON SNAPPING TURTLE 
(By Brad Judy) 


This nocturnal reptile can be very vicious 
or calm. The Common Snapping Turtle is 
about 18” long and weighs 20-30 pounds. 
The Common Snapper is a relative to the 
larger Alligator Snapping Turtle which is 
usually about 26” long nad weighs 150 
pounds. Although the Common Snapper 
has a longer neck, they both have powerful 
jaws. 

The Common Snapper's diet is one third 
plants and the rest is divided between fish, 
young waterfowl and aquatic invertebrates. 
It forages its food from the bottom of its 
muddy, still watered home where it spends 
most of its time. 

The Snapper's vicious temper on land 
makes them dangerous to handle. When 
captured, they secrete an unpleasant odor. 
Often found basking on the surface, this 
turtle rarely comes on land. In the water, 
though, it is seldom ill-tempered. 


SQUIRRELS 
(By Jenny Clay) 

Many people have been fascinated by 
squirrels for years. There are roughly 1300 
different kinds of squirrels. The word squir- 
rel comes from two Greek words meaning 
"shadow tail." A squirrel's tail serves many 
purposes. A tail will ease falls if a squirrel 
falls down. Squirrels use their tails as 
shields when fighting. They also use them 
as unbrellas when it rains, as a blanket 
when it's cold, and when balancing on high 
tree tops. Squirrels live in all parts of the 
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world. They can adapt very easily. Some 
squirrels live in hollow logs and treetops. 
Others live in burrows under the ground. 
Squirrels build nests of trees or leaves. The 
offspring are born in the spring or the 
summer. There are 2-6 squirrels in a litter. 
The young ones stay in the nest for up to 7 
weeks. Squirrels are blind and hairless when 
first born. At 10 weeks they are completely 
weaned. At 5 or 6 months the squirrels are 
on their own. The mother will leave the 
nest for them and build another one for 
herself. 

Some squirrels can be 3 inches to more 
than on foot long. The tail can be just as 
big. The color of a squirrel can vary from 
black, reddish-brown, to gray. A squirrel's 
diet consists mostly of nuts, fruits, berries, 
and wild honey, but they will eat anything. 
They will eat pine seeds, even pine cones, 
fungi, tree buds, bark, birds, and eggs. 

Squirrels can be classified into two differ- 
ent groups, ground squirrels and tree squir- 
rels. The squirrel is usually diurnal, but 
some are nocturnal. A diurnal (daytime) 
squirrel's main enemies are the weasels and 
hawks. A nocturnal (nightime) squirrel's 
main enemy is the owl.e 


BUDGET SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 


e Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I 
hereby submit to the Senate the latest 
budget scorekeeping report for fiscal 
year 1990, prepared by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office in response to 
section 308(b) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as amended. 

This report was prepared consistent 
with standard scorekeeping conven- 
tions. This report also serves as the 
scorekeeping report for the purposes 
of section 311 of the Budget Act. 

This report shows that current level 
spending is under the budget resolu- 
tion by $3.5 billion in budget author- 
ity, and over the budget resolution by 
$4 billion in outlays. Current level is 
under the revenue floor by $5.2 billion. 

The current estimate of the deficit 
for purposes of calculating the maxi- 
mum deficit amount under section 
311(a) of the Budget Act is $114.6 bil- 
lion, $14.6 billion above the maximum 
deficit amount for 1990 of $100 billion. 

The report follows: 

U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, February 26, 1990. 
Hon. JIM SASSER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The attached report 
shows the effects of Congressional action on 
the budget for fiscal year 1990 and is cur- 
rent through February 23, 1990. The esti- 
mates of budget authority, outlays, and rev- 
enues are consistent with the technical and 
economic assumptions of the 1990 concur- 
rent resolution on the Budget (H. Con. Res. 
106). This report is submitted under section 
308(b) and in aid of section 311 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act, as amended, and 
meets the requirements for Senate score- 
keeping of Section 5 of S. Con. Res. 32, the 
1986 first concurrent resolution on the 
budget. 
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Since my last report, dated February 22, 
1990, there has been no action that affects 
the curent level of spending or revenues. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, 
Director. 


CBO WEEKLY SCOREKEEPING REPORT FOR THE U.S. SENATE, 
101ST CONG. 2D SESS. AS OF FEB. 23, 1990 
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PARLIAMENTARIAN STATUS REPORT: 101ST CONGRESS, 2D 
SESSION SENATE SUPPORTING DETAIL, FISCAL YEAR 
1990 AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEBRUARY 23, 1990— 
Continued 
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1,169,160 1,060,266 
1,165,200 1.065.500 


TRIBUTE TO GENE JOYCE, OAK 
RIDGE, TN 


e Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Mr. Gene 
Joyce of Oak Ridge, TN, who recently 
retired from the law firm he joined 
nearly 40 years ago. Of course, it's 
hard for those who know Gene to 
imagine that he'll ever really retire. 
Even after official retirement, his in- 
volvement in the business and political 
life of Oak Ridge continues to be as ef- 
fective and widespread as ever. Gene's 
merely doing what he's done so well 
for half a century—making a differ- 
ence. 

Since coming to work for Tennessee 
Eastman during World War II, Gene 
Joyce has been a vital leader in the de- 
velopment of Oak Ridge as one of the 
Nation's premier scientific research 
centers. From serving as Oak Ridge’s 
first city attorney to helping start the 
city's first bank, Gene has been a key 
force behind Oak Ridge’s success. 
Among the many organizations Gene 
has helped develop or lead are the 
Roane/Anderson Economic Council, 
the University of Tennessee Research 
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Corp., the Tennessee Resource Valley 
on Regional Economic Development, 
and the Tennessee Technology Corri- 
dor. In my opinion, it's because of 
people like Gene Joyce that the 
United States has a bright future in 
technology development and a contin- 
ued role as the world's scientific 
leader. 

Although Gene may never slow his 
pace and enjoy the leisurely retire- 
ment he deserves, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to let him know how 
grateful his fellow Tennesseans are for 
his faithful efforts on behalf of Oak 
Ridge and the entire State.e 


TRIBUTE TO HARRY MOSKOS— 
RELIGION JOURNALIST OF 
THE YEAR 


e Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, today, 
I would like to join with the Tennessee 
Association of Churches in commend- 
ing editor, Harry Moskos and the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel for its imag- 
inative venture in reporting religion.” 

Harry Moskos was recently honored 
by the Tennessee Association of 
Churches as its "Religion Journalist of 
the Year” during the association’s 
40th annual general assembly in Nash- 
ville. 

The association singled out Mr. 
Moskos and the News-Sentinel for 
moving to expand the print space de- 
voted to coverage of religious news and 
renaming the section “Family and Re- 
ligion.” 

Mr. Moskos, is an Archon of the Ec- 
umenical Patriarchate of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and an active 
member of St. George Church in 
Knoxville. 

Before joining the News-Sentinel, 
Mr. Moskos was executive editor of 
the El Paso Herald Press. He had also 
served as managing editor of the Albu- 
querque Tribune, and as bureau chief 
for the Associated Press, Honolulu 
bureau. 

Mr. Moskos is regarded by his peers 
as both a thorough and fair journalist. 
Under his stewardship, as editor of the 
News-Sentinel, he continues to be both 
insightful and innovative in his efforts 
to ensure that the paper reflects the 
views and concerns of the Knoxville 
community. 

Clearly, Harry Moskos’ dedication to 
the community, as well as his commit- 
ment to the values of faith and family, 
make him a most worthy recipient of 
this award, and I congratulate him 
and the staff of the News-Sentinel. 

Mr. President, I would like to re- 
quest that the article which appeared 
in the Orthodox Observer recognizing 
this honor be inserted following my re- 
marks. 

The article follows: 
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From the Orthodox Observer, December 
20, 1989] 


Harry Moskos NAMED RELIGION JOURNALIST 
OF THE YEAR 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of Churches recently honored Harry 
Moskos, editor of The News-Sentinel, as its 
Religion Journalist of the Year. His newspa- 
per was singled out for its imaginative ven- 
ture in reporting religion.” 

The association noted that The News-Sen- 
tinel doubled the space given to religious 
news and renamed the section Family & Re- 
ligion. 

Moskos, an Archon of the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarchate, accepted the award at the asso- 
ciation’s 40th annual General Assembly in 
Nashville. 

Before joining the  Knoxvillle daily, 
Moskos served as executive editor of the El 
Paso Herald Post. Previously, he was man- 
aging editor of the Albuquerque Tribune 
and also was a former chief of the Associat- 
ed Press' Honolulu bureau. 

While in Hawaii, Moskos helped organize 
Sts. Constantine and Helen Greek Orthodox 
Church. He also played a key role in orga- 
nizing St. Nicholas Church in El Paso. He is 
currently an active member of St. George 
Church in Knoxville. 

Moskos is a former member of the Arch- 
diocesan Council and has served on the 
Denver and Atlanta diocesan councils.e 


AUTHORITY FOR USE OF HART 
SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 
ATRIUM 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of Senate Resolution 249 author- 
izing the use of the Hart Atrium on 
March 5, 1990, for a performance by 
the Western Kentucky University 
Choir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 249) authorizing the 
use of the Hart Senate Office Building 
Atrium on March 5, 1990, for a performance 
by the Western Kentucky University Choir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 249) was 
agreed to. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

S. RES. 249 

Resolved, That the Western Kentucky 
University Choir under the sponsorship of 
Senator Ford is authorized to use the Hart 
Senate Office Building Atrium on March 5, 
1990 for a musical performance beginning at 
approximately 12:30 p.m. and ending at 1:00 
p.m. 

Mr. FOWLER. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE—HOUSE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 87 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednes- 
day, February 28, upon the conclusion 
of the first rollcall vote, the Senate 
proceed immediately, without any in- 
tervening action or debate, to the con- 
sideration of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 87, concerning Iranian persecu- 
tion of the Baha'is, provided the reso- 
lution has been received by the 
Senate. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
there be no time for debate on the res- 
olution; that no amendments or mo- 
tions be in order except a motion to re- 
consider and table; that the Senate 
proceed immediately to vote on the 
resolution; and that Senators be per- 
mitted to insert statements in the 
Recor» relating to the resolution until 
the close of business on Wednesday. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that it now be in order to request the 
yeas and nays on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I dislike 
doing this, but I did not know about 
this particular request myself, and 
therefore I am constrained to object. 
Perhaps by morning we can work it 
out. 

Mr. FOWLER. I thank the Republi- 
can leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is noted. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to executive session to consid- 
er the following nominations: 

Calendar No. 608, Erich W. Brett- 
hauer, to be an Assistant Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; 

Calendar No. 609, Jacqueline L. Phil- 
lips, to be Federal Cochairman of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission; 

Calendar No. 610, Hilda Gay Legg, to 
be Alternate Federal Cochairman of 
the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion. ? 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that the nominees be confirmed en 
bloc, that any statements appear in 
the RECORD as if read, that motions to 
reconsider be laid upon the table en 
bloc, the President be immediately no- 
tified of the Senate's action and that 
the Senate return to legislative ses- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
Erich W. Bretthauer, of Nevada, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. 
APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 
Jacqueline L. Phillips, of Maryland, to be 
Federal Cochairman of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission. 
Hilda Gay Legg, of Kentucky, to be Alter- 
nate Federal Cochairman of the Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
now return to legislative session. 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT 
101-13 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the injunction of secrecy 
be removed from the Consular Con- 
vention with the Democratic and Pop- 
ular Republic of Algeria (Treaty Docu- 
ment No. 101-13), transmitted to the 
Senate today by the President. 

I also ask that the treaty be consid- 
ered as having been read the first 
time; that it be referred, with accom- 
panying papers, to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed; and that the President's mes- 
sage be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message of the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I am transmitting, for the Senate's 
advice and consent to ratification, the 
Consular Convention between the 
United States of America and the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of 
Algeria signed at Washington on Janu- 
ary 12, 1989. I am also transmitting, 
for the information of the Senate, the 
report of the Department of State 
with respect to the convention. 

The signing of this convention is a 
significant step in the process of en- 
hancing and broadening the relation- 
ship between the United States and 
Algeria. There currently does not exist 
a bilateral agreement on consular rela- 
tions between the two countries. The 
convention sets forth clear obligations 
with respect to matters such as notifi- 
cation of consular officers of the 
arrest and detention of nationals of 
their country and protection of the 
rights and interests of nationals of 
their country. 

The people of the United States and 
Algeria have a tradition of friendship 
and cooperation. I welcome the oppor- 
tunity through this consular conven- 
tion to promote the good relations be- 
tween the two countries. I recommend 
the Senate give early and favorable 
consideration to the convention and 
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give its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. 
GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, February 27, 1990. 


MEASURE TO BE PLACED ON 
CALENDAR—H.R. 3910 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that H.R. 3910 
providing for a national assessment of 
programs under title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 be placed on the calendar when 
received from the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REPRESENTATION BY SENATE 
LEGAL COUNSEL 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator MITCHELL, I send to 
the desk a resolution to direct the 
Senate legal counsel to appear as 
amicus curiae in the name of the 
Senate in a pending case in the U.S. 
Supreme Court and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 251) to direct the 
Senate Legal Counsel to appear as amicus 
curiae in Metro Broadcasting, Inc. v. Feder- 
al Communications Commission, et al. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court will be considering this 
term several challenges to a policy of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to promote ownership by minori- 
ties and women of television and radio 
stations. Among the questions being 
presented to the Supreme Court is 
whether the Congress acted constitu- 
tionally in enacting legislation, most 
recently as part of the Commerce, Jus- 
tice, and State Appropriations Act for 
fiscal year 1990, that requires the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to 
continue to implement its affirmative 
action policy. 

The Congress has recognized two 
needs in legislating in this area during 
the last decade. One need, as recog- 
nized by a House-Senate conference 
committee in 1982, is to overcome the 
effects of past inequities stemming 
from racial and ethnic discrimination 
[that] have resulted in a severe under- 
representation of minorities in the 
media of mass communications." H.R. 
Rept. No. 765, 97th Cong., 2d Sess. 43 
(1982). The other, as articulated by 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions in 1987, is to promote diversity in 
station ownership in order to promote, 
in turn, “diversity of programming 
and improved service to minority and 
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women audiences.” S. Rept. No. 182, 
100th Cong., 1st Sess. 76 (1987). 

While the Federal Communications 
Commission is defending its policy in 
the Supreme Court, the Department 
of Justice has filed a brief for the 
United States as amicus curiae in one 
of the pending cases, Metro Broadcast- 
ing, Inc., versus Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which joins the pe- 
titioner in challenging the Commis- 
sion’s policy. Under the aspect of the 
policy that is directly involved in this 
case, the FCC, in evaluating applica- 
tions for licenses, gives credit to mi- 
nority and female ownership in addi- 
tion to other attributes of applicants 
such as broadcasting experience. 

It should be emphasized, as the 
court of appeals did in the opinion 
that is under review in this case, 
Winter Park Communications, Inc. v. 
FCC, 873 F. 2d 347, 354-55 (D.C. Cir. 
1989), that the Commission’s policy is 
a flexible one that does not involve 
any quotas or fixed targets, and that 
the policy has been endorsed by the 
Congress, which the Supreme Court 
recognizes to possess particular compe- 
tence and authority to enforce the 
Constitution’s guarantee of equal pro- 
tection. 

The following resolution would au- 
thorize the Senate legal counsel to file 
a brief in the name of the Senate as 
amicus curiae in support of the Com- 
mission’s policy and the actions that 
the Congress has taken to ratify the 
policy and to require its continuation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 251) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution and its preamble are 
as follows: 

S. Res. 251 

Whereas, in Metro Broadcasting, Inc., v. 
Federal Communications Commission, et al., 
No. 89-453, pending in the Supreme Court 
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of the United States, the petitioner has pre- 
sented for review a question of the constitu- 
tionality of a provision of the Departments 
of Commerce, Justice, and State, the Judici- 
ary, and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1990, Pub. L. No. 101-162, 103 Stat. 988, 
1020, and related measures for fiscal years 
1988 and 1989, to provide for the expansion 
of minority and women ownership of broad- 
casting licenses; 

Whereas, pursuant to sections 703(c), 
288e(a); 706(a), and 713(a) of the Ethics in 
Government Act of 1978, 2 U.S.C. 
§§ 288b(c), and 2881l(a)(1988), the Senate 
may direct its Counsel to appear as amicus 
curiae in the name of the Senate in any 
legal action in which the powers and respon- 
sibilities of Congress under the Constitution 
are placed in issue: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel 
is directed to appear as amicus curiae in the 
name of the Senate in Metro Broadcasting, 
Inc. v. Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, et al., in support of the constitutional- 
ity of provisions of the Departments of 
Commerce, Justice, and Senate, the Judici- 
ary, and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1990, Pub. L. No. 101-162, 103 Stat. 988, 
1020, and related measures that the Con- 
gress has enacted to promote the expansion 
of minority and women ownership of broad- 
casting licenses. 


MODIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 
NO. 1266 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendment 
No. 1266 to S. 1430 just agreed to be 
modified to reflect the change which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. FOWLER. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 
RECES UNTIL 10:30 A.M.; MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, as 
it now almost has, it stand in recess 
until 10:30 a.m. tomorrow morning, 


February 27, 1990 


Wednesday, February 28, and follow- 
ing the time for the two leaders there 
be a period for morning business until 
11 a.m. with Senators permitted to 
speak therein for up to 5 minutes 
each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, on to- 
morrow, Wednesday, at 11 a.m., the 
Senate will resume consideration of S. 
1430, the National and Community 
Service Act of 1989. Rollcall votes can 
be expected early and continuing 
throughout Wednesday's session. 


RECESSS UNTIL 10:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I see 
the Republican leader has no further 
business. If there is no other Senator 
seeking recognition, I now ask unani- 
mous consent the Senate stand in 
recess under the previous order until 
10:30 a.m., Wednesday, February 28. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 7:56 p.m. recessed until 
Wednesday, February 28, 1990, at 
10:30 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 27, 1990: 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 


JACQUELINE L. PHILLIPS, OP MARYLAND, TO BE 
FEDERAL COCHAIRMAN OF THE APPALACHIAN RE- 
GIONAL COMMISSION. 

HILDA GAY LEGG, OF KENTUCKY, TO BE ALTER- 
NATE FEDERAL COCHAIRMAN OF THE APPALACHIAN 
REGIONAL COMMISSION. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


ERICH W. BRETTHAUER, OF NEVADA, TO BE AN AS- 
SISTANT ADMINISTRATOR OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATIONS WERE APPROVED SUB- 
JECT TO THE NOMINEES' COMMITMENT TO RESPOND 
TO REQUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY 
DULY CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 


February 27, 1990 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


IT IS TIME TO ADDRESS THE 
ROOT CAUSES OF THE PROB- 
LEMS IN KOSOVO 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, recent re- 
ports have told the American people about 
the bloodshed in Kosovo and the tragic histo- 
ry of that province. Over 30 innocent protest- 
ers were killed in past weeks, and hundreds 
detained for peacefully demanding an end to 
martial law in that province and the release of 
ethnic Albanian political prisoners. Like mil- 
lions of other Eastern Europeans who fought 
for change in their countries, ethnic Albanian 
demonstrators are asking that Yugoslavia be 
opened up to the winds of freedom that could 
bring welcome change in that country. All 
problems have a root cause. The lack of free- 
dom, democracy, and respect for human 
rights are the root causes of the crisis in 
Kosovo. It is time for Yugoslav officials to 
quickly address the causes of the violence in 
that province. 

The Albanians in Kosovo want free elec- 
tions, respect for basic liberties, political plu- 
ralism, and the restoration of the autonomy 
that the province of Kosovo enjoyed until it 
was recently taken away at the insistence of 
the President of Serbia, Slobodan Milosevic. 
He is a rabid Serbian nationalist who is deter- 
mined to reassert Serbian control of that 
country. His policies are driving Yugoslavia to 
the brink of civil war. 

Mr. Milosevic is also wedded to the idea of 
a one party state for Yugoslavia and is deter- 
mined to keep the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia in the driver's seat. He should wake up 
and realize that his blind pursuit of these 
short-sighted goals is running against the tide 
of change in Eastern Europe. It is time for him 
to follow the lead of other Eastern European 
nations and strongly support the introduction 
of political pluralism, market economics, jus- 
tice, and respect for basic freedoms in Yugo- 
slavia. 

| have been closely monitoring the crisis in 
Kosovo and want to share with other Mem- 
bers a thoughtful article from the French 
newspaper, "Le Monde Diplomatique," which 
carefully documents the terrible human rights 
abuses directed against the ethnic Albanian 
community in Kosovo. Our European friends 
share our concerns about recent tragic events 
in that province. After reading this article, it 
becomes evident that the protesters in 
Kosovo are voicing legitimate complaints 
about the absence of basic freedoms, and jus- 
tice and the threats of Serbian nationalism 
that could lead to the destruction of Yugoslav- 
ia. It is time for Yugoslavia to join the nations 
of Eastern Europe who made 1989 a new 


dawn of freedom in those once closed soci- 
eties. 

| commend the following article concerning 
Kosovo by Mr. Antoine Garapon, a magistrate 
and a member of the International Federation 
of Human Rights, to my colleagues and want 
to thank Mr. Petraitis of CRS for this transla- 
tion of the original article. 

The article follows: 


[Source: Le Monde Diplomatique, November 
1989] 


SERIOUS ATTACKS ON HUMAN RIGHTS IN 
YucosLAviA—'"THE DIFFERENTIATED ONES," 
ALBANIANS OF THE Kosovo PROVINCE 


(An explosive situation prevails in Kosovo, 
a province in the Serbian Republic (Yugo- 
slavia) mainly populated by Albanians. 
Grappling with the reappearance of nation- 
alism, threatened with breaking up, has the 
Yugoslav Federation no other means to save 
itself than to encourage attacks on human 
rights? Since the proclamation of the state 
of siege by the Belgrade authorities last 
February, the local leaders have been ex- 
panding their repression which is called 
"differentiation." ) 


(By Antoine Garapon) 


An atmosphere of fear reigns in Kosovo. 
Several individuals refused to meet the dele- 
gation of the International Federation of 
Human Rights coming to investigate on the 
spot.? The provincial authorities, especially 
Mr. Vejsel Latifi, Minister of Justice, have 
rejected its request to visit the prison where 
Mr. Azem Vllasi, former secretary of the 
League of Communists, as well as other po- 
litical detainees are jailed, including the 
young Hartmona, sentenced to two and a 
half years in prison for having "crossed" a 
demonstration accompanied by a girl friend. 
Nevertheless, we were able to collect eye- 
witness testimonies thanks, especially, to 
the help of a Catholic priest: the majority 
of the population is Muslim, but often athe- 
ist, and our interlocutors were unanimous in 
admitting that the tensions have no reli- 
gious undertones. 

After several miles of a dirt road, about 35 
miles from Pristina, the capital of Kosovo, 
we were welcomed at a very modest farm. “I 
was a judge in Klina,” Ali Foniqi, 35, ex- 
plains to us, when on December 6, 1985 in 
the morning, when I was on my way to 
work, I was arrested by policemen in civilian 
dress, and taken to the commissariat where 
I was savagely beaten. I fainted at 11 a.m. 
and a physician came to examine me. From 
1:00 to 8:00 p.m. they stopped beating me, 
but from 8:00 p.m. until 5:00 a.m. the next 
morning, two policemen continued to beat 
me, threatening to jail my wife and my 
brothers; during all this time I had to stay 
in a standing position, hands against the 


Magistrate, member of the office of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Human Rights. 

= The mission of the International Federation of 
Human Rights [IFHR] stayed in Kosovo from Sep- 
tember 24 to 29, 1989. It was comprised of Louise 
Christian, Attorney of the London Bar, Salih 
Kabasi, professor, member of the Slovenian Com- 
mittee of Human Rights, and Mr. Antoine Gara- 
pon. 


wall. Finally, I had to "confess" that I had 
crossed into Albania—which was impossible 
that winter due to snow and bad weather— 
and that I had met politicians: not knowing 
the names, I had to give those of singers. 

"The torturing was very cruel: I urinated 
blood for 10 days, and I caught pleurisy due 
to cold water being poured on my face and 
body to revive me. Moreover, a physician 
came to give me injections. The torturing 
lasted two and a half months: I was interro- 
gated from 6:00 a.m. until 2:00 p.m. every 
day. Afterwards the policemen took me to a 
psychologist who asked me stupid questions 
such as knowing which was heavier, one 
kilogram of feathers or one kilogram of 
lead, or which were the neighboring coun- 
tries of Yugoslavia. 

“I was sentenced to seven and a half years 
in prison in the first instance, but the pun- 
ishment was reduced to a three-year term 
after an appeal. I have been out of prison 
for the last two years and I had to leave for 
the countryside; I no longer have the right 
to be hired, the same applies to my wife, 
who was a teacher. My passport was taken 
away. But I am an intellectual: I don't know 
how to work the land, and, since the tor- 
tures, I don't have a lot of strength; from 
time to time I get dizzy and even have hallu- 
cinations. 

"In my opinion, all this happened because 
my brother really went to Albania. He 
thought he would complete his studies 
easier over there. He has been arrested and 
is serving his five and a half year prison sen- 
tence in Croatia.” 

Mr. Mustaf Krasnici's story is nearly iden- 
tical: he was arrested with his father on the 
day of his wedding, during the reception. He 
was accused of possession of a book pub- 
lished in Albania and containing all the clip- 
pings from the international press pertain- 
ing to the 1981 events in Kosovo. Both of 
them were tortured, above all the father, 68, 
a former underground fighter who is still a 
member of the Communist Party. They 
complain that needles were stuck under 
their fingernails. He was sentenced to two 
years in jail, his father to two and half 
years: the latter contracted tuberculosis 
from which he died just after he had been 
released. He was not informed of the death 
of his wife during his detention. 

At this time, Mr. Mustaf Krasnici, who is 
in his third year of sociology studies, works 
on à farm: his passport was also taken from 
him, as well as from all his cousins, and he 
is under house arrest in his village which he 
is not allowed to leave. He is differentiat- 

d." 


The "differentiation" is quite an official 
procedure which enables the League of the 
Communists to declare an idea as contrary 
to the interests of the people, and, thus, to 
ostracize any person who adheres to it by 
depriving him of his employment (the Com- 
munist Party still is issuing certificates of 
good ideological political standing which are 
indispensable for getting a job), by banning 
the publication of his works, and from be- 
queathing him property, etc. It then be- 
comes dangerous to visit a "differentiated" 
individual, and, for instance, to attend a fu- 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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neral of one of his family. It is a question of 
the loss of all civil rights. 

It was by pure coincidence that we met 
Dr. X * * * (he would not like to have his 
name published) the day he received a letter 
informing him, without motivation, that he 
is excluded from the League of the Commu- 
nists. It is in this way that the differentia- 
tion” generally begins. The physician is the 
object of strong pressures since he has 
signed the famous appeal which asked noth- 
ing more than to preserve the 1974 Consti- 
tution. Representatives of the Party came 
to his office to intimidate him and ask him 
to leave. “It is impossible for me to live 
here," he said accompanying us. I'm aware 
that I'll have to leave one day: they want to 
prevent me from talking, but they will never 
be able to blind me, to prevent me from un- 
derstanding what is happening; my scalpel 
does not differentiate between Serbians and 
Albanians.” 

X***is a university professor, he lec- 
tures entirely in the foreign language which 
he teaches. Serbian students—only three of 
them—have refused to attend his lectures 
and have demanded—and obtained—teach- 
ing in the same foreign language, but given 
by a Serbian. 

This differentiation has caused unemploy- 
ment and alienated hundreds of Albanian 
intellectuals for eight years, but it has not 
affected any Serbian. 

In March 1989, on the eve of the constitu- 
tional amendment restricting the autonomy 
of the region, the police jailed without due 
process several hundred economic cadres, in- 
fluential personalities, even—to a lesser 
degree—intellectuals. This procedure, irre- 
proachable from a strictly formal view, be- 
cause the law allows assigning special resi- 
dence to whomsoever tries to trouble law 
and order (without specifying that it is the 
question of imprisonment), is called isola- 
tion." 

Mr. Rexhep Iberdemaj reports that the 
police came at 3:00 a.m., heavily armed, to 
arrest him and to take him to the Pec com- 
missariat. Then he was taken by bus with 
other individuals to the Leskovac prison, 
where they were mistreated, some of them 
were even tortured. 

"At the entrance, a prison guard was sit- 
ting at a table with a physician, at least a 
man with a white jacket with a stethoscope 
around his neck who asked questions about 
our health. When I said that I had heart 
trouble, they left me with a shirt and I was 
beaten less than the others. What was the 
most difficult to bear was to listen to the 
screams of my friends who were being tor- 
tured. Has anybody died? I cannot say this: 
but what is certain is that ambulances came 
several times. I helped a comrade who 
passed out several times during the night 
and who was vomiting." (Here we recognize 
certain modesty of tortured persons, always 
preferring to speak about the suffering of 
others instead of their own). 

“The next morning they gave me a docu- 
ment by virtue of which I was isolated: The 
aforementioned person is capable of uniting 
other individuals and leading them where 
he wants. 

“In fact the police have never forgiven me 
for employing a former law professor in my 
cafe who had been “differentiated” and who 
was unemployed. I did this for humanitari- 
an reasons to help him to regain his social 
security for himself and for his family. 

“Since my release [from prison], they 
have taken away my passport. I cannot have 
more contacts with my brothers who work 
abroad; one of them did not dare to come 
here to the funeral of my parents.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


His story is interrupted by the arrival in 
the pub of two policemen in plain clothes 
who followed us for the remainder of the 
day. Our witness leaves us informing us of 
his fears of being taken to the commissariat 
in the evening. * * * 

Mr. Anton Kollaj, from village of Zilaku- 
qan, and Mr. Ramadan Murtez Kraniqi 
from the village of Zajmi, were isolated for 
86 days for opposing the renaming of an Al- 
banian school and giving it the name of 
Josef Broz Tito. 

In the same way as the authorities '"differ- 
entiate" and isolate dissidents, it seems as if 
Kosovo are "differentiated" from the rest of 
the Yugoslav Federation and isolated from 
the rest of the world. The violations of 
human rights have reached, hidden from 
the public international opinion, an extent 
and gravity with no equal in Europe, with 
the exception of Romania. Until now, no as- 
sessment has been made, no report present- 
ed: "Because," Mr. Ibrahim Rugova, chair- 
man of the Writers' Association, explains to 
us, "people from here have acquired a 
phobia of any document, such terrible pen- 
alties have been imposed for keeping at 
home a simple text, a list, a newspaper clip- 
ping, etc.” 

Even as admitted by the regional authori- 
ties, from 1981 to 1988, 584,373 Kosovars of 
Albanian origin were summoned by the 
police for various reasons (from simple ques- 
tioning to imprisonment) or one third of the 
Albanian population of the region, and 
71,000 were subjected to penal trials. The 
repression of the March 1989 riots officially 
caused 27 deaths. The organizations of the 
defense of human rights from Kosovo in 
exile established a list of 58 names. 

Everything that is reported here reminds 
us of the most archaic Stalinism, the most 
primitive; and this is happening in 1989, at 
the time of perestroika, 1,500 kilometers 
from Paris, in a country like Yugoslavia, 
about which we thought that it had banned 
such methods before the other Socialist 
countries. 


HISTORY OF THE KOSOVO REGION 
1913-89 


1913: The Kosovo region is integrated into 
Serbia following the Balkan wars. It be- 
comes a part of the new Yugoslav State in 
1918. 

1974: The new Yugoslav Constitution. The 
Kosovo region enjoys the status of an au- 
tonomous region within the Serbian Repub- 
lic, with its own assembly and government. 

1980: Death of Tito. 

Spring 1981: Tens of thousands of Albani- 
ans of Kusovo demand the status of Repub- 
lic. Bloody repression. 

Summer of 1988: Demonstrations in 
Serbia under the slogan. Kosovo belongs to 
us!" 

November 1988: The Kosovo Albaníans go 
to the streets to support their leaders dis- 
missed by the central government. 

February 1989: General strike. February 
23, Belgrade imposes the state of siege on 
the region. 

March 1989: The Kosovo Parliament rati- 
fies a provision of the 1974 Constitution de- 
cided in Belgrade which cancels a number of 
regional prerogatives. At the end of March: 
new riots violently suppressed. Twenty-nine 
dead, according to the official version. 

(Translated by C. Petraitis, CRS—Lan- 
guage Services, February 5, 1990) 


February 27, 1990 
TRIBUTE TO GEORGE RUDES 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor an outstanding citizen, George Rudes. 
He is a dynamic community leader and a vi- 
sionary philanthropist. He has the high honor 
of being the recipient of this year's Jerusalem 
Award for his passionate commitment to the 
State of Israel. 

George Rudes has been a community activ- 
ist for many years. He was the youngest 
member of the board of directors of the 
Jewish Community Center and a founding 
member of B'nai B'rith. At the age of 30, he 
was elected president of the Men's Club. 

Currently, George is a key activist in a 
number of important organizations. He is a 
board member of the American Israel Public 
Affairs Committee [AIPAC]. As a member of 
the Prime Minister's Club of Israel Bonds, he 
plays a major role in protecting the welfare of 
the Jewish State. Through his work at City of 
Hope, research is being conducted into life- 
threatening illnesses and his commitment to 
AIDS Project Los Angeles [APLA] in helping 
secure resources to battle the fatal disease 
and provide vital services for its victims. 

George is president of Saint Germain, a 
highly successful contemporary sportswear 
firm that he founded in 1978. He is married to 
Maria Teresa and they have three children— 
Leslie, Lisa, and Kenneth. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join 
with me in saluting George Rudes—a dedicat- 
ed leader and activist whose vision and com- 
mitment inspires us all. 


NEW DEVICE LIKELY TO PARE 
NEED FOR ANIMAL RESEARCH 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I'd like to include 
in today's RECORD an article from the Decem- 
ber 4, 1989, issue of HealthWeek. The article 
talks about a new device, the biosensor, 
which can measure a cell's biochemical re- 
sponse to a new drug or chemical and con- 
verts that measure into an electrical signal. As 
a long-time supporter of legislation to ensure 
the humane treatment of research animals, | 
am very excited about this new device be- 
cause its application may do away with such 
cruel practices as the LD-50 test and the 
Draize test. Congratulations to Molecular De- 
vices Corporation for coming up with this 
product. 

{From HealthWeek, Dec. 4, 1989] 
New Device LIKELY TO PARE NEED FOR 
ANIMAL RESEARCH 
(By Karen Southwick) 

MENLO PARK, CaLiF.—Futuristic technolo- 
gy that merges living cells and silicon chips 
may one day alleviate that scourge of scien- 
tific research—animal testing. 
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Instead of measuring the safety of an 
ointment by rubbing it into rabbits’ eyes or 
the toxicity of a drug by determining how 
much will kill half of a group of mice, re- 
searchers could turn to biosensors—light-ac- 
tivated devices that detect metabolic 
changes in cells exposed to chemicals. 

FINGERTIP SIZE 


About the size of a fingertip, a biosensor 
screens a small number of cells extracted 
from an animal or a person. The sensor 
measures the cell's biochemical response to 
a new drug or chemical and converts that 
measurement into an electrical signal. 

Biosensors are at least a year away from 
widespread marketing, but early results 
from a product made by Molecular Devices 
Corp., a 6-year-old private company here, in- 
dicate a host of potential applications rang- 
ing from chemical testing to medical moni- 
toring. 

Procter & Gamble Co., the giant house- 
hold products and health care concern in 
Cincinnati, is trying out Molecular Devices' 
biosensor to assess how much new sub- 
stances might irritate the skin or body. 

"We think it's a revolutionary method [of 
testing] and has excellent potential," said 
P&G spokeswoman Linda Ulrey. The com- 
pany has just begun comparing findings of 
the biosensor with traditional animal test- 
ing and expects that process to last about a 
year. 

Cancer researchers at Stanford University 
in Stanford, Calif., have used a biosensor to 
identify tumor cells resistant to chemother- 
apy. They reported their results in the Oct. 
13 issue of Science. 

"We could tell in a few hours which cells 
were resistant and which were sensitive" to 
the cancer drug, said Kevin L. Ross, a post- 
doctoral fellow in the Stanford School of 
Medicine's oncology division. He said doc- 
tors eventually might use the biosensor to 
adjust the level and type of chemotherapy 
for cancer patients. 

DRUG-SAFETY APPLICATIONS 


Ross also saw the possibility of replacing 
some animals with biosensors in pharmaceu- 
tical toxicology testing. Early trials of a 
drug's safety often result in animal deaths, 
Ross said. For example, the LD50 test deter- 
mines what dose of a drug is lethal to 50 
percent of animals receiving it. 

By using biosensors to monitor how differ- 
ent types of cells—such as those from the 
kidney or liver—respond to a drug, qualita- 
tively you could get as much information as 
from the Draize [rabbit-eye] test or the 
LD50," he said. 

Animal rights advocates were predictably 
pleased with an alternative to animal test- 
ing. 

WILL PREVENT MISERY 


"Anything that allows you to use human 
cells [for testing] rather than animals will 
save animals a whole lot of misery and give 
more precise results,“ said Dr. Neal Bar- 
nard, president of the Washington-based 
Physicians Committee for Responsible Med- 
icine. 

However, researchers cautioned that bio- 
sensors won't ever totally replace animals. 

“Biosensors can do certain things in terms 
of screening a drug before it's tested in a 
living animal," said Dr. Michael Debakey, 
chancellor and head of surgery at Baylor 
College of Medicine in Houston. “But you've 
got to know how the whole body responds to 
the drug in an integrated setting.” 

Gillian Humphries, Molecular Devices' di- 
rector of biological sensor development, 
agreed that biosensors probably will find 
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their greatest use in early drug testing, 
when animals are subject to the most acute 
and painful tests. 


SEES MARKET NICHE 


Humphries said Molecular Devices sees 
drug research as the first market niche for 
biosensors. Next year, the company hopes 
to line up drugmakers willing to test biosen- 
sors' ability to measure the toxicity of new 
products. By early 1991, Molecular Devices 
plans to market biosensors for that purpose. 

After that, Humphries said, the company 
will look at medical applications, includirg 
screening tumors. She said one challenge 
for the company will be simplifying the 
complicated technology enough for routine 


use. 

Said Jim McCamant, editor of the Medical 
Technology Stock Letter in Berkeley, Calif.: 
“There is no question that biosensors are an 
interesting tool with many possible uses. 
The problem is deciding which ones to focus 
on," 


THE SOUTH FLORIDA 
TREATMENT CENTER 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to share with my colleagues 
the opening of a new detoxification clinic in 
Miami's Little Havana area. 

The Florida Department of Health and Re- 
habilitative Services [HRS] has granted the 
South Florida Treatment Center a license to 
administer a maintenance and detoxification 
program for heroin and other opiate addicts. 
This private clinic will open on Monday, March 
5 and will be a fully bilingual center. An addi- 
tional function of the center—in cooperation 
with HRS—will be to work with AIDS patients. 
Those who voluntarily inform the clinic and 
authorize its staff to do so, will be assisted 
through the AIDS/Overlay with Partner Notifi- 
cation and Education Program. This program 
consists of general helpful information and 
proper referrals for treatment. 

In recommending the awarding of the li- 
cense to the center, John C. Farie, HRS's dis- 
trict administrator wrote: “The location of this 
project will offer the Hispanic community an 
opportunity to receive services in a culturally 
competent environment. We view this as a 
major opportunity for us in our efforts to serv- 
ice Hispanics with drug problems." 

The center uses a methadone detoxification 
program. This treatment has been successful 
in clinics in Orlando and Cocoa. The medical 
director will be Dr. David Moises; the presi- 
dent and owner is Mr. Carlos Ball-Llovera; Mr. 
Héctor J. Pérez is the program director; and, 
Mr. Eliseo Riera-Gómez is the clinic's public 
affairs coordinator. 

Mr. Speaker, this center is committed to the 
eradication of drug use in our community. | 
applaud their efforts and wish them much suc- 
cess. They are helping us win the war against 
drugs. 
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TRIBUTE TO DR. CHANG-LIN 
TIEN 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate one of the truly outstanding fig- 
ures in American education, Dr. Chang-Lin 
Tien, on his appointment as the next chancel- 
lor of the University of California, Berkeley. 
Mr. Tien is the first Asian-American to head a 
major research university in the United States. 

Dr. Tien, a naturalized American citizen, was 
born in 1935 in Wuhan, China. He received 
his undergraduate degree from the National 
Taiwan University in 1955, and in 1965, came 
to the United States to study at the University 
of Louisville in Kentucky. He went on to earn 
a doctorate in mechanical engineering in 1959 
from Princeton University. 

Dr. Tien has contributed significantly to the 
field of education in California and across the 
Nation. He has written and edited numerous 
books and articles about heat transfer and in- 
frared radiation, received the Distinguished 
Teaching Award at Berkeley in 1962, was a 
Guggenheim fellow in 1965, and has been a 
member of the National Academy of Engi- 
neers since 1976. Additionally, last year, he 
was named “most distinguished Chinese 
scholar" by the Society of Hong Kong Schol- 
ars, which cited his "keen sense of concern 
for social affairs in the world and in China." 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of all my colleagues 
and all Americans who value a high quality of 
education for the next generation of Ameri- 
cans, | pay honor and commend Dr. Chang- 
Lin Tien as he prepares for his chancellorship 
for the University of California's prestigious 
Berkeley campus. 


TRIBUTE TO DANIEL MILLER: 
FOSTERING AN APPETITE FOR 
READING AMONG YOUTH 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, it gives me great 
pleasure in rising today to pay tribute to Dr. 
Daniel Miller, assistant vice principal of the 
Longfellow School, PS 94, in the Sunset Part 
portion of my distirct, a recent recipient of the 
Congressional Medal of Merit. 

Dr. Miller created the successful and re- 
warding Reading Rainbow Program, which has 
encouraged his students to broaden their hori- 
zons and expand their knowledge through 
books. The results of this program have been 
astonishing. In the past 4 months, Dr. Miller's 
students have completed reading over 6,000 
books. The children participating in this pro- 
gram have greatly improved their reading skills 
and, at the same time, have become very 
proud of their achievements. | have personally 
visited the school to see Dr. Miller and his stu- 
dents at work, and | am convinced that it is an 
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An honors graduate of both Brooklyn Col- 
lege and Pace University, Dr. Miller has made 
a strong commitment to education from the 
very beginning of his career. He has gained 
recognition from his school for supporting the 
United Nations’ efforts of implementing a 
Worldwide Children's World's Fair in Flushing 
Meadows, Queens. Dr. Miller has also served 
as acting principal in Brooklyn's District 15 
with great distinction and pride. 

Dr. Miller's endeavors in bettering the edu- 
cation of his students have not gone unno- 
ticed. He has been honored by the Doctorate 
Association of New York Educators, was the 
recipient of the Laurel Wreath Award, and cur- 
rently sits on their board of trustees. The New 
York City Council, the New York State Senate, 
and the New York Senate Assembly have all 
recognized his forthright attitude in creating a 
better public education system for the children 
of New York. 

Dr. Miller takes pride in serving the best in- 
terests of his community. In fact, he was at 
one time involved with the youth of his neigh- 
borhood by becoming a baseball and soccer 
coach. 

Dr. Daniel Miller is an inspiring individual, 
whose career has reached great heights. ! 
only hope he will continue his hard work and 
dedication to make New York's educational 
system a model nationwide. | believe he is an 
asset to the New York Board of Education 
and to the communities in my congressional 
district, and | wish him much success in the 
future. 


TRIBUTE TO IRVING AND LINDA 
RUBENSTEIN 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to two outstanding members of our 
community—irving and Linda Rubenstein. 
They are being honored by the Valley Torah 
High School for their dedication to Jewish 
eduation and the community at large. 

Irving Rubenstein was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and emigrated to Canada at the age 
of 2. He is a highly successful entrepreneur 
and businessman and with his brother, Ralph, 
owns and operates a leading marketing con- 
sulting firm—Premier Productions and Market- 
ing Inc. 

Both Linda and Irving are actively devoted 
to the task of developing and expanding 
Jewish educational opportunities. Irving is cur- 
rently vice president of Emek Hebrew Acade- 
my and cochairman of the academy's building 
campaign. He is also an active board member 
of Valley Torah High School as well as the 
Shaarey Zedek Synagogue and the Western 
United States Orthodox Congregations of 
America. He is a generous philanthropist and 
has been honored worldwide for his contribu- 
tions. 

Linda Rubenstein is also a community activ- 
ist. She is a past president of Emek Hebrew 
Academy and is currently vice president of 
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Emek's PTA and the Shaarey Zedek Sister- 
hood. 

Linda and Irving are the proud parents of 
three children—Rachel, David, and Daniel. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with pleasure that | ask 
my colleauges to join me in saluting Linda and 
Irving Rubenstein—community leaders and 
role models for us all. 


TRIBUTE TO MARY F. 
BARDSLEY 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
commend Ms. Mary F. Bardsley for her 13 
years of dedicated service to Fair Avenue Ele- 
mentary School and her 37 years of outstand- 
ing work on behalf of the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. 

February 2, 1990, marks Ms. Bardsley's re- 
tirement as principal of the Fair Avenue Ele- 
mentary School. Needless to say, her col- 
leagues and students will miss her dearly. 

Ms. Bardsley has had a lifelong commit- 
ment to improving the quality of education 
provided in Los Angeles County. Her distin- 
guished history with LAUSD began in 1953 as 
teacher at the Ivanhoe Elementary School. 
Ms. Bardsley worked in several positions with 
the LAUSD until 1967 when she entered the 
Sisters of Immaculate Heart. 

In 1960, Ms. Bardsley earned her M.A. 
degree in supervision and administration. In 
1972, she received her secondary teaching 
credential at Mount St. Mary’s College taking 
a second major in history. She also earned 
her secondary administration credential at the 
same time. 

Mr. Speaker, the striking achievements of 
Ms. Bardsley in the field of education make 
her a true hero. Congratulations, Ms. Bardsley. 
| hope your retirement is peaceful and fulfill- 


ing. 


PRESIDENT HAVEL—ON THE 
CUTTING EDGE OF FREEDOM 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
week's visit to the House of Representatives 
by the new President of Czechoslovakia, 
Vaclav Havel, was a truly historic occasion for 
democracy. He captured the hearts, if not the 
minds, of all of us. He talked about politics, 
history and moral philosophy and | benefited 
from his insights into the political sea change 
that is now occurring in Eastern Europe. His 
speech was both inspiring and moving and his 
presence in Congress was a tribute to the 
man and to the spirit of freedom. 

He had been imprisoned in that country for 
his deep commitment to democracy and his 
belief that one day his country would enjoy 
the fruits of liberty. His comments revealed 
that he had thought, much about democracy 
and understands the essence of it better than 
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most Americans who take our open system 
and its many benefits for granted. As he said: 

A person who cannot move and live a 
somewhat normal life because he is pinned 
under a boulder has more time to think 
about his hopes than someone who is not 
trapped in this way. 

| commend him for highlighting the role that 
America played in making the spread of free- 
dom to Eastern Europe a reality. Although the 
people of Eastern Europe have themselves 
turned the tide against communism, and de- 
serve our admiration for this accomplishment, 
| want to highlight America's role in the won- 
drous process of freeing Europe for the 
second time. 

Although America sent its young men to 
Europe to free that continent from the mad- 
ness of Hitler, this second European revolu- 
tion is a revolution of democracy, an idea that 
America preserved and strongly supported 
over the years. Through America's sound for- 
eign policy and firm military posture, we held 
the line against Communist expansion and 
told the world that democracy, not totalitarian- 
ism, was the wave of the future. America also 
preserved the hope for change in Eastern 
Europe in another way. 

The millions of Americans of Eastern Euro- 
pean descent kept the flame of freedom burn- 
ing and never abandoned the hope that some- 
day their ancestral lands would be free. When 
some in Washington doubted that the captive 
nations of Eastern Europe would ever be 
democratic, America's ethnic communities 
kept the dream alive through the dark night of 
totalitarian rule in those nations. They deserve 
our gratitude. 

also salute past and present American po- 
litical leaders on both sides of the aisle for 
their commitment to freedom and their vision 
of a better world for all mankind. As President 
Havel said in his speech: 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote that gov- 
ernments are instituted among men deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, it was a simple and important act 
of the human spirit. What gave meaning to 
that act, however, was the fact that the 
author backed it up with his life. It was not 
just his words, it was his deeds as well. 

Jefferson and other leaders in the United 
States have transformed these words into 
deeds that often were challenging and costly. 

This Nation has paid a high price for its vigi- 
lance over the years. We have sent our sons 
to do battle with the forces of totalitarianism in 
many different ways. We have sent our sol- 
diers to confront them on distant battlefields. 
We have sent our diplomats to hold the line in 
negotiations with them and to tell the world 
about the advantages of freedom. We have 
sent our intelligence officers to counter them 
in other ways. Many of our fellow citizens 
have given their lives for America's commit- 
ment to liberty. We have also asked the aver- 
age American to fund our vision of a new 
world order driven by democracy. Historians in 
the future may remember the United States 
for having given the world many things. Our 
most precious export, however, is our export 
of the spirit of freedom. 

Eastern Europeans have bought our prod- 
uct. President Havel and other brave Eastern 
Europeans are planting the roots of democra- 
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cy in their countries and are blazing freedom's 
trail. | wish President Havel and his colleagues 
in Eastern Europe good fortune as they labor 
in those emerging democracies and welcome 
them to the family of free nations. 


TAX INSTRUMENTS OF TRAUMA 
HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, the following edi- 
torial from Modern Healthcare of February 19, 
1990, speaks volumes in support of an idea 
advanced by Ways and Means Chairman 
ROSTENKOWSKI: 


Tax INSTRUMENTS OF TRAUMA 
(By Clark Bell) 


Rep. Dan Rostenkowski (D-Ill. has come 
up with a good idea for raising money to re- 
lieve foundering big-city trauma networks. 

The chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee suggests “imposing a tax 
on instruments of trauma,” such as guns 
and motorcycles. Money from the levy 
should be earmarked for hospitals that are 
having difficulty operating their emergency 
departments. 

The soaring demand for treatment comes 
at a time when many hospitals are reducing 
emergency services. Meanwhile, trauma care 
networks are deteriorating in many metro- 
politan areas. 

People with deadly weapons are responsi- 
ble for much of the upsurge in trauma care. 
They may have a right to own guns, but so- 
ciety has a right to charge them for the 
havoc caused by their weapons. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE TOM 
SHIMASAKI 


HON. ROBERT MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | rise in great 
sadness today to advise you that an outstand- 
ing citizen of Lindsay, CA, Tom Shimasaki, 
has recently passed away. He has made nu- 
merous contributions to the community and 
the State of California and we will all miss his 
presence. 

Mr. Shimasaki was a man who gave of him- 
self in many ways. Being an active member of 
his community was a very important priority of 
his. He was a prominent advocate for Japa- 
nese Americans and a volunteer with an ex- 
tensive record of community service. Some of 
his accomplishments include: past president 
of the Tulare County YMCA, Lindsay Chamber 
of Commerce, the board of trustees of Lind- 
say District Hospital, the Tulare County Histor- 
ical Society, the Lindsay Kiwanis Club, the 
Tulare-Kings Counties Underwriters Associa- 
tion and the Fresno chapter of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, to 
name a few. 

Mr. Shimasaki's career of public service 
also involved being an active supporter of the 
redress movement, serving as chairman for 
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the Japanese-American Citizen League Re- 
dress Committee's Central California District 
Council and also serving in several national 
positions within the organization. His outstand- 
ing contributions to various organizations, 
clubs, and communites were acknowledged 
through his receipt of the Lindsay Man of the 
Year Award" in 1965. 

Mr. Shimasaki was employed as a chartered 
life underwriter for the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. for 30 years and during World War 
ll, he was involved in the Army Specialized 
Training Program for the Japanese language 
at the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Shimasaki is survived by his wife, Mit- 
suye Shimasaki of Lindsay; his two sons, 
Robert Shimasaki and Lynn Shimasaki both of 
Pasadena; three daughters, Christine Shima- 
saki of Palm Desert, Janet Yoshida of Hay- 
ward, and Irene Cannon of San Diego; five 
brothers, Joe Shimasaki of Lindsay, Walter 
Shimasaki of Eureka, Sam Shimasaki of Chi- 
cago, Fred Shimasaki of Hayward, and Ira Shi- 
masaki of Torrance; two sisters, Rinko Eno- 
saki of Harrisonburg, VA, and Atsuko Kusuda 
of Madison, Wl; and seven grandchildren. ! 
offer my sincerest sympathy to his entire 
family and friends. We will all mourn the loss 
of such a giving, dedicated, and exceptional 
man. 


TRIBUTE TO THE BROOKLYN 
DAILY BULLETIN ON ITS 35TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, it gives me great 
pleasure to rise today to pay tribute to the 
Brooklyn Daily Bulletin, a local publication cir- 
culated in the Brooklyn Heights section of my 
district, which is celebrating its 35th anniver- 
sary this year. | am proud that this prestigious 
newspaper has given my community such es- 
sential information for so many years. 

The Brooklyn Daily Bulletin has continuously 
published since 1955, focusing on news of the 
court system and on real estate auctions in 
downtown Brooklyn. These articles consistent- 
ly contain interesting and important informa- 
tion, and they uniquely differ from the news 
regularly printed in other local newspapers. 

Recently, the Bulletin has expanded to 
cover a more extensive realm of issues, and it 
reaches approximately 5,200 subscribers 
every week. In fact, because of the escalating 
demand for these papers, the Bulletin is now 
available at local newsstands, rather than 
solely by mail. 

The Brooklyn Daily Bulletin is a highly reli- 
able and informative business-oriented paper, 
which truly benefits the communities of my 
district. On its 35th anniversary, ! would like to 
wish the Brooklyn Daily Bulletin and its pub- 
lisher, Dozier Hasty, much prosperity and con- 
tinued success in the future. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE LIGA CONTRA 
EL CANCER—LEAGUE AGAINST 
CANCER 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor to share with my colleagues the story of 
Miami's League Against Cancer, better known 
under its Spanish name, La Liga Contra el 
Cáncer. It is especially relevant due to the 
telecast of the liga's telethon on Sunday, May 
6. Last year's telethon yielded a total amount 
of $2,111,827 in pledges. This money is used 
to treat the many patients who are treated by 
the liga each day. 

The liga was founded in Florida in 1975, 
modeled after a similar organization that 
began in 1925 in Havana, Cuba. That organi- 
zation grew to include a world renowned on- 
cology center which operated until 1959. In 
Miami, the league's medical center serves as 
an intake and treatment facilities for individ- 
uals who have been diagnosed with cancer or 
who suspect they may be afflicted with the 
disease. The only prerequisite for treatment is 
that the patient be a resident of Florida. Once 
determined to be eligible for services, patients 
receive the appropriate treatment and follow- 
up services completely free of charge. There 
are also support services for patients and 
their families, as well as home health care. 
Services are provided at the clinic's own facili- 
ty, in private physician's offices, and at local 
hospitals, depending on the need. 

Since its foundation in 1975, the liga has 
served over 17,000 patients, adults and chil- 
dren alike, from over 38 countries of origin. 
Many lives have been saved, much suffering 
has been spared, and many destitute cancer 
victims have been able to die with a level of 
dignity usually reserved for those who have 
medical insurance or personal wealth. Liga of- 
ficials believe they are the only privately sup- 
ported institution of this kind in the continental 
United States. The liga does not deny treat- 
ment to anyone, regardless of race, ethnic 
origin, or creed. 

Mr. Speaker, | would especially like to com- 
mend the great accomplishments of Mrs. 
Lourdes P. Aguila. Lourdes has been involved 
with the liga since Cuba. She is a founding 
member and vice coordinator of the Miami 
liga, and since 1978, she has served as the 
liga's general coordinator. Lourdes has always 
worked as a volunteer, giving her time, efforts, 
and love to the Liga Contra el Cáncer. Among 
her responsibilities are: Coordinating all fund- 
raising activities which support the operation 
of the liga's cancer treatment center. Some of 
the activities are: Telethon; an annual gala 
ball; raffles; art auctions; fairs; and, fashion 
shows. Lourdes is an example of our commu- 
nity to emulate. 

My thanks to the liga for this wonderful 
labor of love. There are so many people who 
are involved in the day-to-day doings of this 
wonderful organization that | am unable to 
mention all their names. They give of their 
time and knowledge so that others may live 
and face a healthy future, free of cancer's 
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threats. All the doctors, nurses, and techni- 
cians who work for the liga are licensed volun- 
teers, mainly recruited from the ranks of 
cancer specialists at Miami's best hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, this year is also the liga's 15th 
anniversary. My congratulations and best 
wishes for many more years of success, and 
my thanks for this marvelous task they have 
undertaken so brilliantly. 


TRIBUTE TO BENJAMIN REZNIK 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor a leader and activist in our community 
and someone | am proud to call my friend— 
Benjamin Reznik. Ben is being honored by the 
Encino Chamber of Commerce as he con- 
cludes an outstanding year as its president. 

Ben devotes a substantial amount of his 
time and resources to a wide variety of organi- 
zations and causes. As an outstanding lawyer, 
he heads, with his wife, Janice, one of the 
city’s most innovative practices. He also 
blazes a trail in using the law to protect the 
less fortunate. In recent months he has taken 
action to uphold child day care in Los Angeles 
and ensure affordable housing for seniors. 

From 1984 to 1986, Ben chaired the legal 
division of the United Jewish Fund's San Fer- 
nando Valley Region. He is currently a direc- 
tor of Encino Hospital and last year was elect- 
ed a director of the Greater Los Angeles 
Building Industry Association. 

During his tenure as president of the Encino 
Chamber, Ben has, characteristically, had a 
tremendous impact on the chamber's growth. 
From a series of special events and luncheon 
programs to an aggressive antigraffiti cam- 
paign, Ben has given the chamber outstanding 
service, boosting membership, and expanding 
publications, services, and outreach. 

Ben and his wife, Janice—an outstanding 
attorney and activist in her own right—have 
three children, Yoni, Devorah, and Sami. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my distinct privilege and 
pleasure to ask my colleagues to join with me 
in saluting Ben Reznik; leader, innovator, and 
role model for all. 


THE ERECTION OF A MONU- 
MENT HONORING DRAZA MI- 
HAILOVICH 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my colleagues a letter | recently re- 
ceived from the Air Force Association endors- 
ing a resolution | introduced, which authorizes 
the erection of a monument in honor of Gen. 
Draza Mihailovich on Federal land. 

| introduced this bill at the request of the 
National Committee of American Airmen Res- 
cued by General Mihailovich. This organization 
will be responsible for covering the cost of the 
monument once the bill is passed. For over 
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40 years, this group of American veterans 
have been attempting to clear the name of 
the Yugoslav general who saved their lives in 
World War II. 

Originally hailed as a hero by the Allies for 
his resistance campaign against the Nazis, 
General Mihailovich was suddenly abandoned 
by Winston Churchill, despite reservations on 
the part of the United States. The support of 
the Western Allies was withdrawn from the 
General's cause because it was believed that 
he was collaborating with the Nazis. Allied 
support then went to General Tito, the leader 
of the communist forces in Yugoslavia at the 
time. Evidence reveals, however, that this de- 
cision was based on falsified intelligence re- 
ports that charged Mihailovich with collabora- 
tion 


Even after he had been abandoned by the 
Western Allies, General Mihailovich and his 
forces were responsible for saving the lives of 
over five hundred American airmen who were 
shot down or forced down over Yugoslavia on 
their way back from raids on Axis oil and com- 
munication installations in Romania. Picked 
up, clothed, fed, medically cared for, and pro- 
tected by  Mihailovich's Chetnik forces 
throughout Yugoslavia, these airmen became 
eyewitnesses to the bitter battles between 
Nazi and Chetnik forces, and reported abso- 
lutely no incidents of collaboration. 

On March 29, 1948, President Harry S. 
Truman, on the recommendation of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, posthumously awarded 
the Legion of Merit in the Degree of Chief 
Commander to General Mihailovich in recogni- 
tion of his services to the Allied cause. Among 
other things, President Truman's citation said 
of General Mihailovich, “Through the undaunt- 
ed efforts of his troops, many United States 
airmen were rescued and returned safely to 
friendly control.” 

| urge you to take the time to read over the 
letter from the Air Force Association. 

AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION, 

Arlington, VA, February 19, 1990. 
Hon. STROM THURMOND, 
Russell Senate Office Bldg, 
Washington, DC. 
Hon. PHILIP M. CRANE, 
Longworth House Office Bldg., 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR THURMOND AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVE CRANE: The 200,000 members of the Air 
Force Association salute your efforts, 
through the introduction of Senate Joint 
Resolution 18 and House Joint Resolution 
156, to grant authority to erect a monument 
to honor the memory and recognize the ef- 
forts of Yugoslavian General Draza Mihai- 
lovich. 

While there has been significant contro- 
versy over the years about General Mihailo- 
vich, of one thing there is no dissention—he 
is responsible for saving the lives of some 
500 American flyers during World War II 
and, for that act, this nation owes him a 
debt of gratitude. It is only fitting to erect a 
monument to his memory. This token recog- 
nition will preserve what he did as a perma- 
nent history lesson to future generations of 
Americans. 

Many of those he saved now are deceased. 
Many more will be in the near future. Now 
is the time for this belated project to move 
ahead. Please let us know if we can be of as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 
Jack C. PRICE. 
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TAX DOLLARS DID FUND ANNIE 
SPRINKLE 


HON. DANA ROHRABACHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday | entered a statement into the RECORD 
concerning tax dollar subsidization of perform- 
ances of porn star Annie Sprinkle at the Kitch- 
en Theatre in New York. Unfortunately, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD made a transcription 
error in the amount of money the National En- 
dowment for the Arts gave to the Kitchen 
Theatre. My statement was correct as submit- 
ted. Therefore, | am resubmitting the state- 
ment today: 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that Annie Sprinkle, 
the Kitchen Theatre, and the New York State 
Council on the Arts have changed their tune. 

But don't be fooled—the Annie Sprinkle 
show did receive government money—not 
once but twice. 

First, the Kitchen Theatre in New York City, 
which hosted 12 performances by Annie 
Sprinkle, received $60,000 directly from the 
National Endowment for the Arts for operating 
expenses. 

Second, the New York State Council on the 
Arts, which receives $500,000 in unrestricted 
funds from the NEA every year, funded a per- 
forming art series at the Kitchen Theatre 
which included Annie Sprinkle. 

The Kitchen Theatre applied for $30,000 
from the NYSCA to produce 36 shows in the 
series. The Kitchen’s grant application to the 
NYSCA describes Sprinkle as a feminist post- 
porn modernist who "* * * uses her experi- 
ences within the pornography industry to com- 
ment upon gender roles and sexual identity in 
contemporary society." The NYSCA disbursed 
a partial grant of $25,000, 32 performances 
worth, but did not stipulate which shows were 
excluded from funding. 

Here is what the key players initially had to 
say about the Annie Sprinkle show: 

On stage during her performance, Annie 
Sprinkle announced, “Usually | get paid a lot 
of money for this, but tonight it’s government 
funded." 

On January 21, 1990, Bobby Tsumagari, ex- 
ecutive director of the Kitchen Theatre in New 
York, confirmed Ms. Sprinkle's claim. "What 
NYSCA looks for from the Kitchen is a kind of 
risk taking, experimental programming and 
that is predominately what they fund us for," 
Tsumagari said. She added that a list of pro- 
gramming was submitted to the NYCSA 
"which did in fact represent what we were 
doing this year. They could have easily 
chosen not to fund these 12 productions." 

A few days later Tsumagari said, "One in- 
terpretation is because of the way that con- 
tracting works with the NYSCA, there is no 
State council funding, as they are only funding 
32 of our 54 performances. Another interpre- 
tation is that a list of programming was sub- 
mitted to them which did in fact clearly repre- 
sent what we were doing this year." But, be- 
cause the council did not specifically tell the 
Kitchen which four performances it was not 
funding, Tsumagari added, "it really is a 
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matter of how one wants to interpret the 
facts.” 

On January 21, NYSCA spokesman Tim 
Mulligan confirmed that the council gave 
$25,000 to the Kitchen for a performance art 
series" that included 12 performances of 
Annie Sprinkle. A few days later he added, 
"You can't say one way or another" if four 
performances of Sprinkle were part of the 32 
which the council eventually approved. 

The Chairman of the NEA, on February 2, 
1990, when asked about the Ms. Sprinkle 
show, said, "The point is, we are not the 
moral arbiter of this country. We're not going 
to run around and respond just because 
something happened somewhere that some- 
one didn't like.” 

Two weeks after the story broke and after 
the public expressed its opinion of govern- 
ment funds going to Annie Sprinkle, people 
began to change their stories. 

On February 7, the Kitchen claimed that it 
"did not utilize funds from the NYSCA to 
present these performances." The NYSCA 
chairman said “we specifically limited our 
funding because the council felt the Annie 
Sprinkle presentation was not of artistic qual- 
ity to warrant council support." Nevertheless, 
despite their denials, the NYSCA has yet to 
produce any evidence that they excluded 
Annie Sprinkle from their grant or that they in- 
formed the Kitchen prior to the Annie Sprinkle 
performances that they were not to use their 
grant for that purpose. In fact, it's now clear 
that the NYSCA kept any misgivings they may 
have had about Ms. Sprinkle to themselves. 
As Mr. Mulligan explained in a recent Village 
Voice article, “The council didn't want to fund 
Annie Sprinkle but we didn't say it because 
that gets into censorship." 

Make no mistake about it, the NEA, the 
NYSCA and the Kitchen are playing a shell 
game with taxpayer dollars. The NEA gives 
more than $500,000 to the NYSCA which, in 
turn, gave $25,000 to the Kitchen and Annie 
Sprinkle. Tracing from its source to its ultimate 
destination—no matter how the NEA tries to 
hide behind front groups—Federal dollars are 
going to XXX-rated pornography. Mr. Speaker, 
this must cease. Later this session, | will offer 
an amendment to the Interior Appropriations 
bill to end Government funding for the Nation- 
al Endowment for the Arts. | urge my col- 
leagues to support my amendment. | also ask 
that my colleagues take a moment and read 
the following editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Times. Furthermore, | would like 
to place in the RECORD articles from the New 
York City Tribune, which broke the Annie 
Sprinkle story, along with their editorial on the 
subject. 

PUBLIC FUNDING OF EROTIC SHOW STIRS NEW 
Furor, ART Vs. Smut DEBATE 
(By Walter Skold) 

A new fight in the battle surrounding 
public funding of controversial art has 
erupted over a show in Manhattan that is 
called avant-garde by defenders but labeled 
pornographic by its critics. 

Critics feel that the show, Annie Sprinkle: 
Post-Porn Modernist, may actually be in 
violation of state and federal anti-obscenity 
laws and think that Manhattan District At- 
torney Robert Morgenthau should launch 
an investigation. 
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The show, which contains very explicit 
sexual acts and images, was performed 12 
times over the last 2 weeks at The Kitchen, 
a theater at 512 W. 19th St. in the Chelsea 
section of Manhattan. The show was part of 
a 32-performance series funded by a $25,000 
grant from the New York State Council on 
the Arts (NYSCA). 

Last night was the final performance of 
Annie. A new show will replace it, continu- 
ing the state-funded series. 

Annie’s main writer and only actor is 
Annie Sprinkle, a self-proclaimed ‘‘feminist- 
porn activist" who has previously appeared 
in more than 150 X-rated films, according to 
a press release put out by The Kitchen. She 
now says that: porn is dead" and calls her- 
self an artist who performs ''post-porn mod- 
ernism." 

Her critics say that if what she did is con- 
sidered art, it is “obscene” art that should 
not have been funded at taxpayers' expense. 

As part of her performance last Thursday 
evening, Sprinkle did the following: 

Masturbated with various sex toys“ until 
she supposedly experienced orgasms. 

Invoked the spirits of "ancient, sacred, 
temple prostitutes" into the theater. 

Performed oral sex on rubber penises (dil- 
does) and invited the audience to massage 
her breasts and photograph her scantily 
clad body. 

To conclude her performance, she opened 
her vaginal canal with a gynecological tool 
known as a speculum and invited the audi- 
ence to the stage to inspect her cervix. 

After the show, some 50 men and women 
paid $5 apiece to have a picture taken with 
Sprinkle's large breasts resting atop their 
heads. 

Efforts to find out who at NYSCA ap- 
proved the funding for Annie and whether 
those involved in the decision were aware of 
the show's controversial content were un- 
successful. 


$25,000 PROVIDED 


Tim Mulligan, a spokesman for NYSCA, 
said that top council officials were not in 
the office Friday to make any comments. He 
did confirm that the council gave $25,000 to 
The Kitchen for a "performance art series" 
that included the 12 performances of Annie. 

Mulligan said he was unsure exactly how 
much of the $25,000 went specifically to 
fund Annie. 

"How somebody in a decision-making posi- 
tion from the state could say. ‘Oh boy, let's 
go with that,’ is beyond me," said Joseph 
Riley head of Morality in Media (MIM). 

“You know, Gov. Cuomo is talking about 
no possibilities to bring the budget down 
further,” said Riley, “but it it seems to me 
that this could be one of the first things to 


This latest controversy comes in the wake 
of numerous political and cultural contro- 
versies last year eventually led to the pas- 
sage of a congressional amendment prohib- 
iting the National Endownment for the Arts 
(NEA) from funding obscene art.“ 

The issue exploded when the New York 
City Tribune reported last year that artist 
Andres Serrano had received NEA funding 
for his Piss Christ, a photo of a crucifix ina 
jar of urine. 

Shortly afterward, photographer Robert 
Mapplethorpe stirred debate over an NEA- 
funded exhibit built around home-erotic pic- 
tures that were considered obscene by crit- 
ics both in and out of Congress. 

The incidents and the ensuing legislation 
have sparked a heated debate within both 
the political and artistic communities as to 
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what the proper relationship between the 
artist and the state should be. 

Sprinkle herself made reference to these 
events during her performance last Thurs- 
day. 

At one point, after purportedly inducing 
the first orgasm with her favorite "sex 
toys," she smiled and said to the audience. 
"Usually I get paid a lot of money for this, 
but tonight it's government funded." 

Most of the 200 men and women in the au- 
dience roared with laughter, but others 
failed to see the humor. 

“That an indictment could be gained from 
& grand jury, I have no doubt," Riley said, 
"and what would happen at a trial is a very 
good question." 

Riley, whose group fights obscenity na- 
tionwide, said that Morgenthau should con- 
sider investigating the performance for pos- 
sible violations of the state's anti-obscenity 
laws. 

"It is ironic that, at a time of supposed 
frugality, the state is funding what is argu- 
ably an obscene performance by someone 
Bis admittedly has appeared in 150 porn 

Ums.“ 

“It's also ironic that Mr. Morgenthau was 
sworn in again, yet this sort of thing goes on 
under his jurisdiction, when to the best of 
my knowledge he has not sought an obsceni- 
ty indictment in about a decade." 

“Look, we have an $8-billion porn industry 
which is controlled by organized crime, ac- 
cording to the California Department of 
Justice," complained Page Mellish, presi- 
dent of Feminists Fighting Pornography 
(FFP). 

“Why is tax money being used to present 
this pornography?" she asked. 

Bobbi Tsumagari, The Kitchen's executive 
director, told the New York City Tribune 
that critics should not castigate the show 
without having seen it first. She fears that a 
"simple, verbal description" of certain parts 
of the show, without seeing it performed in 
context, could indeed make Annie sound 
like pornography. 

Riley and Mellish did not see the risque 
show, but they made their comments based 
on the descriptions of others and a review in 
the latest edition of Screw magazine. 

The Screw review said, “Sprinkle has 
always inhabited the extreme edges of the 
sexual underworld . . . to exploit the revolu- 
tionary, or at least irreverent, aspects of 
pornography." 

“The piece itself is not pornographic,” 
said Tsumagari, "but it does question, as 
much as contemporary art does, what is ap- 
propriate material for artists, and what is a 
public and a private act.” 

She also said it comments on the sex in- 
dustry in a very stringent way, from a first- 
hand point of view.” 

Tsumagari may have been referring to one 
scene that graphically and gruesomely de- 
picted the violence and abuse often associat- 
ed with pornography. At the beginning of 
the skit, called "100 Blow Jobs," Sprinkle 
becomes very angry and despondent, and 
admits she met a lot of rotten people“ in 
her career. 

Then, with a background of the loud 
voices of demanding men shouting curses 
and insults at her, she proceeds to give fran- 
tic oral sex to various dildoes, which repre- 
sent abusive sex partners. 

"Sprinkle can claim that it's art," said 
Mellish, "but you can go to 42nd Street 
right now, and put a couple of bucks in a 
machine, and have the same interaction 
with a woman. 
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“Now, I don’t know if those women claim 
[what they are doing] is art, but very few 
people would claim that it is not pornogra- 
phy," she said. 

"What she is doing is no different than 
what is inside Playboy, Penthouse and in 
booths on 42nd Street," added Mellish. 

Screw magazine said. By casting her act 
in the form of a Tony ‘performance piece,’ 
Annie snares all the artsy nabobs who 
might otherwise turn up their noses at a six- 
shows-a-night Show World stand." 

Show World is a pornographic theater in 
Manhattan that has movies, private booths 
and live-sex acts. Sprinkle herself first de- 
veloped and performed some of her skits in 
burlesques, strip joints and in live-sex thea- 
ters. 

“Some avante-garde people may consider 
this art, but a jury may not agree,” said 
Robert Peters, an attorney with MIM. 

He said that most people are not aware of 
the state’s obscenity laws, a situation he 
blamed on a "very successful public rela- 
tions campaign by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union [ACLU].” 

“The ACLU always talks about the First 
Amendment,” said Peters, “but the fact is, 
the First Amendment does not protect” por- 
nography if jurors judge it to be obscene. 

MORGENTHAU CRITICIZED 


Peters also criticized Morgenthau for not 
enforcing New York's obscenity laws against 
the state’s booming pornography industry. 
He thinks convictions can be obtained if 
“enough political pressure is brought to 
bear” on the district attorney, but he said 
many people are tired of complaining be- 
cause they get no response.” 

Tsumagari disagrees with critics who say 
the show is obscene. "This show encourages 
you to think about something that you 
think you know about,” she said, and 
makes you see the issue of pornography in a 
new light. 

"Frankly, real pornography doesn't do 
that, which is one of its pernicious influ- 
ences," she said. 

A  "Post-Porn Modernist Manifesto,” 
which is printed in the show's program and 
is signed by more than 20 people, describes 
the philosophy of such modernists who “cel- 
ebrate sex as the nourishing, life-giving 
force." 

It states, "We embrace our genitals as 
part, not separate, from our spirits," and 
adds, "We utilize sexually explicit words, 
pictures and performances to communicate 
our ideas and emotions." 

The signers also denounce sexual censor- 
ship as anti-art and inhuman.” 

The widespread disagreement over Annie 
seems to illustrate the clash between per- 
sonal philosophies and public opinions that 
often occurs when people try to draw the 
line between "art," pornography“ and ob- 
scenit y." 

The state obscenity law at one point de- 
scribes obscenity as ‘‘patently offensive" de- 
scriptions of sexual acts like sodomy, mas- 
turbation, sadism, excretion or the rude ex- 
hibition of the genitals. 

It also stipulates that material or per- 
formances judged to be obscene must, as a 
whole, lack “serious literary, artistic, politi- 
cal and scientific appeal.” 

Annie does contain masturbation, excre- 
tion and the displaying of genitals, but its 
defenders say it cannot be considered legally 
obscene because the show is primarily artis- 
tic in content and form. 

The current legislation [initiated by Sen. 
Jesse Helms, R-N.C.] uses a definition of ob- 
scenity which used the phrase 'without ar- 
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tistic merit, pointed out Tsumagari, but 
this show, in our estimation, has a lot of ar- 
tistic merit." 

Steve Cain, a talk show host on WABC- 
AM radio, saw the show with his wife, and 
found it to be "enjoyable," not objection- 
able. 

"It was artistic, enjoyable and provocative, 
but not pornographic," said Cain, who said 
he felt the show's main message to be "that 
society is too hung up about sex.” 

Mellish said her group won't "get into 
what is and isn't art," and Riley asked, “Is 
this art or garbage?" 

Regarding a clear-cut, definitive answer, 
he said, “It’s very hard to say." 

Still, he and Peters said that Albany legis- 
lators should consider whether the funding 
of the show was a violation of the new fed- 
eral regulations regarding the NEA. 

The state council receives large grants 
from the NEA every year. Under the new 
regulations, the federal arts agency is not 
allowed to fund “obscene” material directly 
or indirectly. 

“Obviously, I'm very much concerned 
about the move to restrict the NEA from 
using its best resources to evaluate the 
merits of programs," said Tsumagari. “And 
that is essentially what the Helms legisla- 
tion is about.” 

She said the legislation “is not really 
about people stopping shows, its about 
people trying to prevent public funds from 
going to these shows, which is a different 
issue.“ 

These are the very same principles which 
were involved in the Mapplethorpe contro- 
versy," agreed Cain, who said the state 
should attempt to develop criteria for fund- 
ing art based on what is credible." 

"If the state is going to fund the arts," 
said Cain, "it should not be able to censor 
the content, but should give to legitimate 
artists equally." 

Many observers, however, have said that 
it is probably impossible, and maybe not 
even appropriate, for the state to decide just 
what is legitimate“ art. 

The Kitchen has a tradition of presenting 
works that “test certain boundaries of art 
forms and of public acceptability," said Tsu- 
magari, "and let's face it, that stage of 
public acceptability changes.” 

She said that what NYSCA “looks for 
from The Kitchen is a kind of risk-taking, 
experimental programming, and that is pre- 
dominantly what they fund us for.” 

Tsumagari said a list of programming was 
submitted to NYSCA. “We did in fact repre- 
sent what we were doing this year." 

"They could easily have chosen not to 
fund these 12 productions" of Annie Sprin- 
kle, she said. 

She adamantly defended the grant howev- 
er, saying, Lou need to look at all the pro- 
gramming here, not just our show, so you 
can filter it into a balance across the 
board." 

Mulligan was able to tell the City Tribune 
what the Kitchen application said about the 
show in question. 

It described Sprinkle as a "self-described 
feminist post-porn modernist who uses her 
experiences within the pornography indus- 
try to comment upon gender roles and 
sexual identity in a contemporary society." 

"Her work is particularly concerned with 
developing physical and psychological states 
of health and well-being and in some of the 
oppressive qualities of everyday life, as well 
as the AIDS epidemic." 

Sprinkle was not available for an inter- 
view, but the show's press release program 
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and previous interviews give an idea of how 
she sees herself and her work. 

A Kitchen theater release said, The work 
charts writer/performer Annie Sprinkle's 
personal odyssey through the worlds of art 
and ideology, commerce and pornography, a 
journey which leads her to alternative 
models of sexual health and well-being.” 

FAST-PACED AND WITTY 

The show's program says Sprinkle has 
constructed a fast-paced and witty show 
which draws on her own experience as a sex 
researcher who has explored her own and 
society's sexuality in depth through work in 
pornography and prostitution." 

It also describes Sprinkle as someone who 
"understands sex as her hobby, politics, 
spiritual discipline, expertise, main source 
of income, only subject matter, foremost 
topic of thought and conversation and the 
key to her great health and happiness." 

During the performance, Sprinkle said her 
sexual obsessions are “new age" spirituality, 
and likened her art to ancient sacred prosti- 
tutes and Taoist masters who could length- 
en their orgasms. She also prayed with the 
audience to invoke the spirits of past sex 
goddesses. 

"I like to evoke spirits," she told the 
crowd, they love having sex.“ 

At one point, she mounted an altar of can- 
dles and lit them in honor of former friends 
and lovers who had died from AIDS. She 
then prayed to their spirits, lit incense, and, 
with the audience chanting along and ap- 
plauding, induced an orgasm with a vibra- 
tor. 

That skit was called "Sex Heals," and in 
an interview with New York Native last 
year, Sprinkle called such techniques ''ec- 
static mind altering masturbation rituals.” 

Riley agreed that there are similarities be- 
tween ancient sexual/religions rituals and 
what is presently considered pornography. 
“But,” he said “For her to talk today in that 
same kind of reference, is the same kind of 
con that Al Goldstein uses in claiming first 
amendment protections for what he does.” 

Goldstein publishes the pornographic 
magazine Screw and produces the cable 
show "Midnight Blue," which Sprinkle has 
often appeared on. 

“What we have here is a uni-sex P.T. 
Barnum,” said Riley. Barnum said there is 
& sucker born every minute, only in this 
case it is almost literal." 

Goldstein and Riley have clashed for 
years over pornography and have both 
become national symbols for those who 
either want to enforce or abolish state and 
federal laws restricting obscenity. 


[From the New York City Tribune, Jan. 31, 
1990] 


DisPUTE GROWS OvER WHETHER NEW YORK 
FUNDED SEX SHOW IN CHELSEA THEATER 


(By Walter Skold) 


A controversial performance by a famous 
pornography star who participated in a 
series of state-funded performances has law- 
makers and artists arguing again about gov- 
ernment and corporate funding of “obscene 
art." 

Based on interviews with officials at the 
New York State Council on the Arts 
(NYSCA), and with the director of the 
Kitchen theater in Manhattan's Chelsea 
section, where the shows were performed, 
the New York City Tribune reported last 
week that public funds made possible a 
show that some critics called “patently ob- 
scene.” 
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Now NYSCA denies having funded the 
performances of Annie Sprinkle: Post-Porn 
Modernist. The Council this week released a 
statement calling the show “not of an artis- 
tic quality." However, officials said internal 
records that could prove exactly what they 
did or did not fund are not available to the 
public. 

Critics say NYSCA is playing a “shell 
game” and maintain that Sprinkle was in 
fact. funded, because the state was the 
major funding source for the series in which 
the show appeared. 

The show featured graphic and explicit 
sexual scenes that included masturbation, 
oral sex, urination, orgasmic ritual dances 
and the inspection prinkle's vagina by 
some members of the audience. 

Assemblyman Joseph  Pillittere (D- 
Niagra), the chairman of the Assembly's 
Tourism, Sports, and Art Committee, was 
shocked at the content of Sprinkle’s per- 
formance and said that based on what she 
did in her last performance, I would not 
want the state to fund anything that she is 
involved with" in the future. 

He called NYSCA's funding of the series a 
mistake but said the nature of the agencies 
funding procedures make it possible for 
such things to happen occasionally. 

He said the funding of such events is 
almost impossible to control unless you 
have total censorship and demand that ev- 
eryone who gets state money has to prede- 
termine what their exact performance is 
going to be.“ 

Presently, contracts and applications be- 
tween NYSCA and institutions are so vague, 
critics say, that the facts of just what the 
Council is and is not funding is often a 
matter of interpretation. 

In a statement sent to the Tribune, 
NYSCA Chairperson Kitty Carlisle Hart 
said that “council contracts are drawn in 
broad terms for a simple reason: to avoid 
the slightest hint of censorship." 

But critics say the cry of censorship is a 
smokescreen for the fact that public funds 
are used to sponsor art production series 
that include objectionable material. 

“The bottom line is that if taxpayer's dol- 
lars were taken out of the formula, the 
show would not have been funded," said an 
angry Dana Rohrabacher, a congressman 
from California who has been extremely 
critical of the National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA). 

The fact that artists are able to get their 
hands on tax dollars and use it to fund ob- 
scene and sexually graphic presentations," 
said Rohrabacher, "suggests there is some- 
thing pretty wrong with the system." 

The circumstances surrounding the per- 
formance of Sprinkle at the Kitchen seem 
to provide a good example of just how the 
sometimes complicated funding process 
works. 

The Kitchen originally applied to the 
state for $30,000 to produce 36 shows in its 
performance art series. NYSCA only gave 
the Kitchen $25,000 to put on 32 perform- 
ances, but it did not stipulate just which 
shows it was not funding. 

The original application from the Kitchen 
included 4 performances of Sprinkle, but 
the show was actually performed 12 times. 
This happened because the Kitchen, as is 
often the case with theaters, added 22 more 
performances to its schedule after the appli- 
cation was submitted. 

Barbara Tsumagari, the executive director 
of the Kitchen, said when first contacted 
that “one interpretation is, that because of 
the way that contracting works with 
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NYSCA, there is no state council funding as 
they are only funding 32 of our 54 perform- 
ances." 

"Another interpretation is that a list of 
programming was submitted to them which 
did in fact clearly represent what we were 
doing this year," added Tsumagari. 

But because the Council did not specifical- 
ly tell the Kitchen which four performances 
it was not funding, she said "it really is a 


matter of how one wants to interpret" the ' 


facts. 

When first contacted, Jim Mulligan, a 
NYSCA spokesman, said "you can't say one 
way or the other“ if the 4 performances of 
Sprinkle were part of the 32 which the 
Council eventually approved. 

Neither Hart nor NYSCA director, Mary 
Hays, were in the office when Mulligan first 
spoke with the Tribune however, and after 
the first story was published, NYSCA then 
said that the Sprinkle performances had in 
fact been turned down. 

Part of the reason for the confusion is be- 
cause nowhere on the approved contract 
with the Kitchen does it specify that the 
four controversial performances were being 
denied funding. This decision was an inter- 
nal one made by the panel of artists who 
make recommendations on funding re- 
quests. 

Still, the Council will not release these in- 
ternal records because they say the deci- 
sions are meant to be confidential to protect 
the panelists. 

"As a corollary," to not telling recipients 
just which shows are being denied, said 
Hart, "we believe that a reduced amount 
from requested funding is a very clear com- 
ment to the agency involved that, while 
much of their effort is worthy of public 
funding, some clearly is not.” 

She reiterated that "We wish to avoid the 
slightest appearance of censoring any 
artist," and claimed that "over the years, 
the State legislature, in every examination 
and reexamination of our funding process, 
has strongly supported this viewpoint." 

While Pillittere is upset over the Sprinkle 
performance, he is sympathetic with the 
Council. He said he has talked about this 
funding problem with Hart and Hays and 
agreed that it is almost impossible to con- 
trol every aspect of the total fiscal budget.” 

He said the Council has a good overall 
record and that the Council record is good 
and that “Out of the total budget, this is 
one of the few of this type of performances 
that the state has been involved in" that is 
objectionable. 

But John Mashburn, a legislative aide for 
Senator Jesse Helms, said that is "like 
saying the Exxon Valdez is only one of a 
thousand ships that wrecked.” 

Mashburn said People are being fast and 
loose with just who is funding who,” and 
added that many governmental art agencies 
"know who they give it too, but they don't 
necessarily know what the entity does with 
it once they get the funds.” 

"We are not saying that they can't do it," 
said Mashburn. “They can call it whatever 
they want to, but don't tax the American 
public is what we're saying.” 


[From the New York City Tribune, Feb. 8, 
19901 


Wnuo PAID ANNIE SPRINKLE To Do THOSE 
Dirrty THINGS? 


Did the National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA) and the New York State Council for 
the Arts (NYSCA) fund a public show in 
which porn star Annie Sprinkle masturbat- 
ed with a variety of sex toys and invited the 
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audience to examine her vagina with a 
flashlight? Or were we wrong? 

On January 22 the New York City Trib- 
une reported that the Council gave a 
$25,000 grant to The Kitchen theater for a 
series of performances that included a show 
called Annie Sprinkle: Post-Porn Modernist. 
In his original story, City Tribune reporter 
Walter Skold quotes a spokesman for the 
state council, the director of The Kitchen 
and Spinkle herself as saying that the per- 
formances were funded by the NYSCA. The 
council, we noted, is funded by the NEA. 

Now, in the wake of a blistering attack 
from Congressman Dana Rohrabacher, R- 
Ca., the NEA, the NYSCA and The Kitchen 
all say in published interviews that we got 
the story wrong. It’s amazing how a little 
heat from the right person can jog one’s 
memory. 

The NYSCA says it never intended to 
fund the Sprinkle performances because 
they were deemed to be lacking in artistic 
merit. And the spokesman said he was mis- 
taken when he originally spoke to our re- 
porter. However, for more than two weeks 
the council has refused to provide us with 
documentation that could easily validate 
this claim. Surely, if the council reviewed 
the application from The Kitchen and de- 
cided not to fund Sprinkle, there must be 
some letter to that effect. 

Is the NYSCA stonewalling us? If no 
letter exists then how was The Kitchen to 
know that the $25,000 shouldn't go to Sprin- 
kle? The more likely scenario is that the 
council is in the habit of pouring tax dollars 
down a black hole. 

Sprinkle says she was only kidding when 
she interrupted an orgasm to thank the gov- 
ernment for funding her show. 

The program for Sprinkle's show lists the 
NYSCA as a funder as well as a number of 
non-profit organizations that probably 
thought they were helping some kind of le- 
gitimate theatrical performance. 

The NEA says based on press accounts, it 
would not have funded the Sprinkle show 
although it admits to giving $60,000 directly 
to The Kitchen for operational expenses. 
Their position seems to be it's not the 
NEA's problem if the theater happens to 
put on live sex shows. 

In a letter to NEA Chairman John Frohn- 
mayer, Rohrabacher, correctly notes, "No 
other government agency would have the 
gall to hold itself unaccountable for the ul- 
timate destination of the tax dollars it dis- 
burses.“ 

Most Americans would be shocked to 
know their tax dollars are wasted on the 
kind of pornographic anti-religious trash 
consistently funded by the State Council for 
the Arts and the NEA. The refusal of the 
agencies to take responsibility for their re- 
markably bad judgment is distressing. 

These agencies have become the Exxon 
Valdez of American culture. They were cre- 
ated for good purpose, but, oh my, what pol- 
lution they have caused. 


{From the Washington Times, Feb. 12, 


THE WELL-ENDOWED Ms. SPRINKLE 


The Greek philosopher Diogenes used a 
lantern in his unavailing search for an 
honest man. Porn artiste and ex-prostitute 
Annie Sprinkle uses a flashlight, and the 
taxpayers have to shell out for it. 

Actually, it’s not clear whether the flash- 
light that serves to inspect the interior re- 
gions of Ms. Sprinkle’s anatomy is funded 
by the American taxpayer, but parts of her 
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bizarre stage act may be. Several newspa- 
pers in the last week have documented the 
passage of public money from the taxpayers 
through the National Endowment for the 
Arts to the New York State Council on the 
Arts to The Kitchen, one of Manhattan's 
steamier nocturnal haunts, where performs 
the incomparable Ms. Sprinkle. 

What Ms. Sprinkle does on your nickel 
makes the homoerotic and excretory con- 
coctions of Robert Mapplethorpe and 
Andres Serrano look like finger painting by 
the Mouseketeers. Her act includes mastur- 
bation on stage, urinating in a toilet and 
asking members of her audience if they'd 
like to peer up her nether body openings by 
means of the flashlight. Whatever specta- 
tors find when they accept her invitation, 
it's probably not an honest man. 

Barbara Tsumagari, executive director of 
The Kitchen, denies that Ms. Sprinkle's 
contributions to the lively arts are financed 
by the NEA. She says the 12 shows Ms. 
Sprinkle is putting on are only part of a 
series of 54 performances, and taxpayers 
had to swallow the tab for a mere 32 of 
them. But the publicly funded New York 
State Council on the Arts spewed up $25,000 
for the series and receives $500,000 annually 
from the NEA. The Kitchen's share of the 
NEA booty is $60,000 for operating ex- 
penses. Ms. Sprinkle herself, during her per- 
formance, says, "Usually I get paid a lot of 
money for this, but tonight it's government 
funded." 

Meanwhile, The New York Post, The New 
York City Tribune and other papers have 
disrobed several other well-veiled instances 
of weird funding by the NEA: A San Fran- 
cisco gallery that offers a video on "genital 
openings"; an excursion into woundings 
and cuttings by women as a healthy re- 
sponse to à sick society"; and $20,000 to 
three lesbian writers "known for the ho- 
moerotic content in some of their works," 
according to The Washington Blade. Then 
there's Ms. Sprinkle's fellow aesthete, Jo- 
hanna Went, whose performances with ex- 
crement, menstrual products and male geni- 
tals transcend the imagination of even Ms. 
Sprinkle and were partly funded by the 
NEA and the NYSCA in the 1980s. 

Critics of the NEA like Sen. Jesse Helms 
and Rep. Dana Rohrabacher are properly 
volcanic over the agency's apparent inabil- 
ity to refrain from funding human waste 
products. Last year, when the Mapplethorpe 
and Serrano controversies broke, these and 
few other lawmakers proposed drastic reme- 
dies, but their colleagues overrode them 
with more modest measures. As a result, we 
find ourselves still encumbered with the 
likes of Ms. Sprinkle, Ms. Went and other 
"post-porn modernists" as these fraudulent 
weirdos bill themselves. 

Not too long ago the whole lot of them 
would have been locked up by the vice 
squad or scooped up by the garbage trucks. 
Today literati and legislators solemnly pro- 
nounce them to be heralds in the vanguard 
of beauty, rush to champion their rights of 
free expression and ladle up largesse so they 
can indulge their tiny imaginations in com- 

ort. 

The moral here ought to be clear. Federal 
art almost always will be bad, small-minded 
stuff, and the Annie Sprinkles will always 
find ways to get their hands on the federal 
loot. Everyone hereabouts knows this politi- 
cal fact, but few will confess the awful 
truth. You can use a lantern or a flashlight, 
but when you peer into the bellies of Con- 
gress or the NEA, you won't find many more 
honest men than Diogenes did. 
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STEVEN ANSON HONORED 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize a leading resident of the San Fer- 
nando Valley, Steven Anson. He is being hon- 
ored by the Sylmar Chamber of Commerce on 
completion of a distinguished term as presi- 
dent. 

Steve's tenure was highlighted by a signifi- 
cant growth in the chamber's membership: an 
average of four new members a month. He 
was responsible for setting up the innovative 
"Business to Business Networking" program, 
which, by spotlighting a different area busi- 
ness on a monthly basis, has helped promote 
business cooperation and growth. 

Steven was also responsible for boosting 
the chamber's outreach to the wider commu- 
nity. He added the honorary sheriff's jamboree 
and contest to the already successful annual 
parade and fair. 

In addition to his chamber duties, Steve is a 
successful and respected businessman and 
banker. He is currently chairman of the Santa 
Clarita Bank. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in acclaiming Steven Anson, a community 
leader and role model for all. 


FROM THE INNER CITY TO THE 
SUBURBS COMES A CALL AND 
A WARNING 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
call to your attention the following sermon by 
the Rev. Leon Sullivan,’ pastor emeritus of 
Zion Baptist Church of Philadelphia and 
founder of the Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers. He urges all people, especially those 
in the suburbs, to act now and invest effort 
and resources in the innercity. His speech 
serves as both a warning and an inspiration. 
The sermon was delivered on October 8, 
1989 at the Episcopal Church of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields in Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

FROM THE INNER CITY TO THE SUBURBS 
COMES A CALL AND A WARNING 
(By the Rev. Leon Sullivan) 

From the fifth chapter of Luke, the fifth 
and sixth verses: "Launch out into the deep 
and let down your nets." 

A call to the suburbs from the inner city. 
All too often we give up on solving problems 
because, in our minds, we live in a "can't do 
it" world, Therefore we are defeated before 
we begin. As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he. 

So I ask you today, as we face grave Amer- 
ican problems, to try to think differently 
about things. If you think affirmatively, 
you'd be surprised what you can do. If you 
think problems can be solved, with the help 
of God, you can do extraordinary things. 
Unbelievable things. Impossible things. 

The objective of religion is not to get 
people into heaven but to get heaven into 
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people. And not just to keep people out of 
hell but to get hell out of people. 

You must not only preach religion, but 
live religion. The problem in America is we 
have preached it, but not lived it. 

The story of the Bible is a story of men 
and women proving with God's help that 
something can be done. It is the story of 
Moses, of people wanting to be free, but 
they had been slaves so long they thought 
nothing can be done. And God spoke to 
Moses and said, Go down to Egypt and tell 
pharaoh to let my people go." And Moses 
said, ‘‘What will I use?" And God said. Use 
the rod in your hand! Use what you have! 
Don't say it can't be done." 

And the story of Jesus, when he saw the 
fishermen of Gennesaret holding their nets. 
They said, There are no fish today." And 
Jesus said, It can be done. Launch into the 
deep off the beach. Let down your nets. 
Have faith." And they launched down and 
their nets were so filled they almost broke. 

Time and time again there have been 
those who launched into the deep. Impossi- 
bie situations. Fifty years ago a little man in 
India put a loincloth about his body. Faced 
the most powerful empire in the world and 
appealed for freedom for his people, using 
nonviolence and cívil disobedience for the 
first time in the modern world. And in 1947, 
India declared its independence from Brit- 
ain, starting a movement of freedom that 
sprang around the world. 

In 1955 a young black minister in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., said the time had come for 
racial segregation to end in the South. And 
he led a year-long boycott that aroused the 
consciousness of America and began the 
great civil rights movement that broke down 
barriers the length and breadth of this 
country. 

In the city of Philadelphia in 1958, 400 
black preachers led boycotts against compa- 
nies that discriminated against blacks. In 
1958, not a single soft-drink company had a 
black salesman driving a truck. There were 
no bank managers who were black. Except 
for a few, there were no blacks in any posi- 
tion of consequence, other than the most 
menial and the most servile. 

For three years these black preachers 
launched boycotts against soft-drink compa- 
nies, banks, newspapers, oil companies, large 
chains, until the time the little Caesars of 
Philadelphia said, "It's time to open the 
doors." And thousands of jobs were open to 
blacks. 

In 1968, following the assassination of Dr. 
King, Congress passed the Civil Rights Act 
that prohibited racial discrimination in the 
sale of rental housing. Stil in America 
today, with all we've got, with all the laws, 
90 percent of our urban areas are de facto 
segregated. Ninety percent of our urban 
schools are de facto segregated, and it is still 
two times more difficult for a black to get a 
job in America than a white. 

Something can be done about it. In Phila- 
delphia you and I will launch out into the 
deep and let down our nets and believe 
something can be done, if you want some- 
thing to be done. If we don't, we will see 
devastation. 

If we do not ease the problems of the 
inner cities and deal soon with the problems 
of the homeless, the drug-addicted, the un- 
employed, the poorly educated—and the 
helplessness and hopelessness that grows 
and festers every day—within three years at 
least 30 American cities will explode. 

We must launch a collective effort to steer 
this nation from the tragedy of urban vio- 
lence. There must be a collective effort to 
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avert this disaster because the conditions 
the people face now, and the increasing 
number affected, will make the riots of the 
'60s look like a picnic three years from now. 

There is need in America today for new 
priorities for the poor, new priorities from 
Congress, new priorities from the President 
of the United States. 

We will never solve the problem of drugs 
by saying no to drugs, or going after drug 
traffickers in Colombia. They will only 
move their operations to another place. We 
must deal with the hopelessness of the 
people in the cities who are unemployed, 
living in falling-down, rat-infested and de- 
caying houses with no one reaching out 
with a helping hand. The fact is, we are 
more interested in Poland, Hungary and 
East Germany than the poor and the home- 
less of America. And we have the resources 
to help make the difference. 

All the people in the inner city want is a 
job, a decent house, safety for their children 
and some American justice. And hope. 

We are a crisis-motivated country; we only 
move by crisis. Society did not feel threat- 
ened by the cities until the cities were set on 
fire. That's the only way we act in America 
to help the poor. In three years, I say we 
will have that crisis if we do not act now. I 
assure you trouble is on the way. There will 
be marches in the streets of Chestnut Hill. 

So, there must be a collective effort that 
will include the suburbs, to help the prob- 
lems of the inner city. The suburbs will not 
be safe until the inner cities are safe. We 
are all in this thing together: blacks and 
whites, Jews and Gentiles, Asians, together 
in American now. We all came over in sepa- 
rate boats but we're in the same boat now. 

Twenty-five years ago in an old, aban- 
doned jailhouse in Philadelphia, with the 
help of a few friends, we launched a pro- 
gram called Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers. It has trained one million men and 
women for jobs. It started with a pinch of 
government help, and with a few Americans 
who believed they could use what they had 
to reach thousands of people. 

Now we are going on. To the next chal- 
lenge. We shall take abandoned buildings in 
the inner cities of America and we shall 

reach out to the people who need help and 
love. We shall bring them in, we shall turn 
them around, we shall dress them up and 
clean them up, we shall teach them, we 
shall motivate them, we shall help them to 
know that somebody out there loves them 
because now most of us don't think anybody 
gives a damn. 

We shall reach out to the suburbs for 
your resources. We shall work in the inner 
cities, but you in the suburbs must help, too. 
You must help with your money, you must 
help with your churches, you must help 
with your resources, you must help with 
your volunteer assistance, you must help 
with doctors and nurses and medical aides, 
you must help with clothing. You who are 
executives of department stores that supply 
clothes for people, you who own businesses 
that supply food to feed the people, you in 
the suburbs who have but will not share 
with those who do not have. 

It is plea to the suburbs from the inner 
city. This is your challenge. This is the first 
time I've spoken of this in a church in 
America, except in my own church. 

Here in the suburbs I'm speaking to you 
and to the thousands of churches in the 
suburbs, around this nation, to use what 
you have to help those who want to help 
themselves. Your resources, your money, 
your time. The suburbs and the inner city 
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must work together to solve the problems, 
while the government as yet does not per- 
ceive the poverty in this country. Until it 
does, we must act. We who say we love God, 
we must humbie ourselves and pray and 
work toward the salvation of the people of 
God now. 

Launch out into the deep and let down 
your nets. Impossible? Impossible dreams? 
God deals with impossible dreams, and God 
is able. So then let us reach out and take 
God's hand, and each other's hands, black 
and white. It is a call from the inner city to 
the suburbs of America. 

Let us walk together, children, and not get 
weary, and there will still be a camp meet- 
ing in the promised land. 


MISS ROSIE ISN'T ALWAYS 
WRONG 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the economists 
who assist the administration in preparing its 
yearly budget proposal are often accused of 
basing their calculations on overly optimistic 
predictions about the state of the Nation's 
economy; figuratively put, seeing the world 
through rose-colored glasses. These accusa- 
tions have proven to be blatantly false. 

In fact, the administration's economic fore- 
casts have been consistently more accurate 
than those of the Congressional Budget Office 
or private sector economists. This would seem 
to nullify any negative comments about the 
administration's budget based on rosy fore- 
casts. Perhaps the blame for our budgetary 
problems lies elsewhere. | commend to your 
attention the following article, "White House 
Economists Spurn Ms. Rosie Scenario," by 
Joseph A. Grundfest, which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal on February 13, 1990. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 13, 


WHITE HOUSE Economists SPURN Ms. ROSIE 
SCENARIO 


(By Joseph A. Grundfest) 


Every year, come the end of January, the 
nation’s attention turns to Washington, 
D.C., where there is said to live a mysterious 
temptress named Rose Scenario. Legend has 
it that Rosie casts a seductive spell on the 
administration’s economic forecasters, entic- 
ing them to make wildly optimistic projec- 
tions that distort the nation's budgetary 
process. 

Last month was no different. The allega- 
tion: The administration was predicting 
healthy economic performance in order to 
avoid forecasting a larger deficit that would 
require deeper cuts in military or domestic 
spending, or new taxes, to achieve deficit-re- 
duction targets. The trouble with this story, 
however, is that it doesn't fit the facts. 
Lately the administration has been doing a 
remarkably accurate job of predicting eco- 
nomic performance. 

Consider the administration's mid-year 
forecasts issued last July. These also were 
criticized as having been generated under 
Rosie's seductive gaze. How well have those 
forecasts fared since they were issued? 

The administration predicted 2.9% real 
GNP growth for 1988. Bull's eye: Real GNP 
grew 2.9%. Unemployment was projected at 
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5.2%. Bull's-eye again. Ten-year Treasury 
notes were supposed to close the year at 
8.5%. Yet another bull's eye. 

Where did the administration miss the 
mark in its projections? It was low by a 
tenth of a percentage point in its estimate 
of the three-month Treasury bill rate. It 
also overestimated growth in the consumer 
price index by two-tenths of a percentage 
point and in the gross national product de- 
flator by four-tenths of a percentage point. 
(These inflation. overestimates aren't, by 
the way, the kind of mistakes you'd expect 
Rosie to entice. After all, overestimating in- 
flation doesn't make you a wild-eyed opti- 
mist.) 

How many private-sector economists beat 
this performance? 

A comparison of the administration's esti- 
mates with July's Blue Chip Economic Fore- 
cast based on a survey of 52 leading private- 
sector economists reveals that not a single 
private-sector economist hit three home 
runs by predicting real GNP, unemploy- 
ment and long-term interest rates right on 
the nose. Indeed. the best private-sector per- 
formance on any of those measures was 
turned in on the unemployment number, 
where only 29% of the economists got it 
right. 

Even when the administration missed, it 
was closer to the mark than the majority of 
the private-sector forecasters. On short- 
term interest rates only 12% of the private- 
sector estimates were more accurate than 
administration forecasts. And on the infla- 
tion numbers, the best the private sector 
could do was in the GNP deflator competi- 
tion, where only 15% of private forecasters 
beat the administration. 

"Beginner's luck!" you say. But the prob- 
lem with that story is that even if one goes 
back to the period spanning 1984 through 
1988 it turns out that administration fore- 
casts were eminently credible. For example, 
administration estimates of fourth-quarter 
real GNP growth were more accurate than 
both Congressional Budget Office and Blue 
Chip consensus estimates in four of the five 
years. Moreover, given the mistakes made 
by private-sector and CBO economists, 
there is no reason to believe that they are 
consistently better forecasters than admin- 
istration economists. 

Indeed, if one is looking for biases, observe 
that in seven of the past eight years the 
CBO has overestimated the GNP deflator 
and three-month Treasury bill rates, there- 
by predicting inflation and interest rates 
higher than those actually experienced. Has 
Rosie's evil half-sister, Gloomie, been work- 
ing the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue? 
If one wants to believe in conspiracy theo- 
ries, it’s not hard to concoct a tale that has 
congressional economists generating dour 
predictions to serve Congress’ political 
goals. 

Regardless of the facts, the fear behind 
Rosie's legend is understandable. After all, 
if the administration can finesse a dicey 
budget problem by fudging a decimal point 
here or there, then why not do it? 

The answer is that administration econo- 
mists understand that to be consistently 
wrong in a direction that suggests a political 
thumb on the scale is one of the worst 
events that could befall them. Congress 
could use that evidence to push for a great- 
er role for the CBO at the expense of ad- 
ministration economists. At least some ad- 
ministration officials would also come to see 
that a politically motivated projection has 
the potential to backfire in the worst way 
imaginable. 
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On a more personal level, economists who 
toil for an administration typically have 
professional reputations to protect. Few 
charges are as professionally damning as 
the allegation that objectivity and principle 
have been compromised. 

Administration economists therefore have 
reason to turn their backs on Rosie. They 
might dream of her at night, and they 
might flirt with her if given half a chance, 
but the evidence to date is that Rosie hasn't 
seduced them into generating unreliable 
forecasts. 

(Mr. Grundfest, who teaches at Stanford 
Law School, was an SEC commissioner, 
from 1985 until last month, and senior econ- 
omist at the Council of Economist Advisers, 
1984-85.) 


BURGER KING CITIES IN 
SCHOOLS ACADEMY OF MIAMI 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 5, 1989, a wonderful school opened in 
Miami. The Burger King Academy is the first 
of a group of schools serving dropout-prone 
students in the 9th through 12th grades. 
Sponsored by Cities in Schools, Inc., its pur- 
pose is to bring together existing public and 
private resources and people into schools 
where they most benefit at-risk youth. CIS is 
supported by a variety of private businesses, 
foundations, and individuals, as well as an 
interagency grant from the Justice, Labor, and 
Health and Human Services Departments. 

In Miami, as well as in other cities, CIS has 
brought together local government, school of- 
ficials, and private business representatives to 
form a board of directors. This board assess- 
es the community's needs and arranges for 
CIS projects to be established at educational 
sites throughout the community. 

The Burger King Academy's services in- 
clude academic instruction by certified teach- 
ers, internships and jobs, skills classes, and 
tutoring. Students are also offered specialized 
counseling and access to social services. The 
academy staff will focus on the individual and 
create a family-like atmosphere where stu- 
dents can build self-esteem and confidence. 
Each school can serve up to 125 students, 
with classes not exceeding 20 students. The 
atmosphere can be most closely compared to 
the old-fashioned one-room schoolhouse 
where teachers knew students personally. 

This program is so very important because 
it is targeting our youth. Our young people 
must be encouraged to continue their educa- 
tion, to become active and fruitful members of 
our society. They must be guided to a path 
which will lead them to a productive future: 
the options are so many, and education is the 
most helpful tool we have to prevent drug 
abuse and crime. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend all who are in- 
volved in this marvelous program, especially 
the board of directors of the Cities in Schools 
of Miami, Inc., and the students and faculty 
who are working so hard to make tomorrow 
better for all of us. 
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SALUTE TO DAN SEYMOUR 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
salute an individual whose acting career em- 
bodies the golden age of Hollywood—Dan 
Seymour. He is being honored by his family 
and friends on the occasion of his 75th birth- 
day, including his son Jeff—a personal friend. 

Dan was born in Chicago in 1915. Excelling 
in his craft at an early age, by the 1930's, Dan 
was both acting and managing on the New 
York stage. He toured the country at the 
height of the Depression, bringing theater to 
thousands as he performed with a variety of 
road companies. 

In the 1940's, Dan was persuaded to 
screen test in Hollywood and won his first film 
role with Bob Hope and Bing Crosby in Road 
to Morocco." Following that success, Dan 
quickly became established as one of the 
movie industry's leading character actors. His 
film credits have included “To Have and Have 
Not," Key Largo," The Way We Were," and 
the immortal "Casablanca." 

During the 1950's, 1960's, and 1970's, Dan 
appeared in close to 200 television shows in- 
cluding "The Adventures of Superman.“ 
Spy" and "Perry Mason." 

| have followed Dan Seymour's career with 
special interest because of my close friend- 
ship with his son Jeff. Jeff is an outstanding 
member of the community in his own right and 
he is justly proud of his father's accomplish- 
ments. Thus, it gives me special pleasure to 
be a part of this celebration. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in saluting Dan Seymour, a man of talent and 
vision whose life and career have brought 
pleasure to millions. 


TRIBUTE TO PERCY SUTTON 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, it's with great 
pleasure that | call to your attention the fol- 
lowing tribute to Mr. Percy Sutton given by the 
distinguished Jamaican Ambassador to the 
United States, Hon. Keith Johnson. Ambassa- 
dor Johnson spoke in Jamaica on the occa- 
sion of the Martin Luther King Jamaican 
Awards Banquet on Monday, January 15, 
1990, as Mr. Sutton received the Dr. King Hu- 
manitarian Award. 

Ambassador Johnson, a dedicated repre- 
sentative of his country and good friend of the 
United States, honored Mr. Sutton's selfless 
commitment to social and economic justice, 
not only in the United States but in Africa and 
the Caribbean. An outstanding leader in com- 
munications and business, Percy Sutton is 
also a humanitarian who has exemplified the 
spirit, principles and courage of the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 
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A TRIBUTE To Hon. PERCY SUTTON ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE MARTIN LUTHER KING JA- 
MAICAN AWARDS BANQUET BY His EXCEL- 
LENCY HON. KEITH JOHNSON, MONDAY, JAN- 
UARY 15, 1990 


The Martin Luther King Award was con- 
ceived by a person who was an advisor and 
dear friend to our honoree, the Honorable 
Percy Sutton. He was also advisor and 
friend to me: I refer to the late Ken Sher- 
wood. I believe that in spirit tonight Ken is 
following these proceedings with a special 
pride, knowing that those we honour exem- 
plify the humanitarian concern, the com- 
mitment to service and the devotion to prin- 
ciples and justice which characterized the 
life and contribution of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

How well, I remember Percy as the Grand 
Marshall of the Martin Luther King Memo- 
rial Parade on Fifth Avenue in New York, 
sponsored by the 369th veterans!—a role 
that I had the honour of filling on another 
occasion. 

Percy Sutton is an extraordinary man 
who has lived the American dream by dint 
of his remarkable abilities, perserverance 
and courage. Born to a Texas family of 
humbie means, Percy has worked hard to 
achieve, and achieve he has, in his chosen 
arenas of law, politics, business, and service 
to humanity, within the United States and 
internationally. 

Percy Sutton deserves our tribute on this 
occasion because, like Dr. King, he rejected 
the easy path to success which his brains 
and acumen would have assured him. He 
has tackled the big apple—New York City, 
and succeeded in its fastest tracks. First as a 
legal counsel and a pioneer political leader 
of colour and then as an opener of doors 
toward the economic empowerment of the 
minority business community. Although to 
count his achievements is to provide a mere 
glimpse of the man, yet tonight let us brief- 
ly be reminded of some of them. Percy 
Sutton was among the leaders of the post 
war Harlem political movement that defined 
the meaning of black political power in New 
York City and culminated last year in the 
election of Percy's long-time friend and ally, 
David Dinkins—as Mayor. Percy paved the 
way, first in the New York Assembly, then 
in two terms as Manhattan Borough Presi- 
dent, and then in his historic run for the 
mayoralty in 1978. 

Percy founded the Inner City Broadcast- 
ing Corporation when he left politics: He 
has built it into a broadcasting empire 
active in the ownership and operation of nu- 
merous radio stations, cable television fran- 
chises, and television production. 

We honour Percy Sutton because he has 
been more than the sum total of his 
achievement. While accomplishing, Percy 
has contributed. Thus, in politics he always 
found the time to teach and to be mentor, 
and as a result we have the leadership of 
the Basil Pattersons, the Charlie Rangels, 
and the David Dinkins. In business he insist- 
ed on being rooted in the community, and as 
a result, in Harlem, the renovated and 
reborn Apollo theatre is the cornerstone of 
Percy's production company. The new 
Apollo under Percy Sutton's leadership has 
revitalized the community which has nur- 
tured him and gives promise of a new 
Harlem renaissance. 

Through it all, there is a consistency to 
Percy Sutton that we recognize and honour. 
A commitment to the international struggle 
of people of colour to achieve self-determi- 
nation and economic progress, is a consist- 
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ent stream in Percy Sutton's life. He is a 
Pan Africanist, giving of his time and 
money to the cause of political and econom- 
ic liberation in Africa and the Caribbean 
even though this struggle promised no im- 
mediate benefit to him in his careers in poli- 
tics or business. And perhaps this is the best 
measure of the man, Percy Sutton: That he 
is rooted in the principles which guided 
great leaders such as Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., that he follows an internal value 
system which does not compute the poten- 
tial cost of lost influence or lost revenue, 
but perserveres instead toward what is right 
and just. 

If the definition of a humanitarian is one 
who exemplifies in his life a consistent love 
for the human race, then Percy Sutton is 
well deserving of this award. He has endeav- 
oured, in countless ways, to alleviate the 
suffering of his fellow man, to provide hope 
and opportunity for those too often denied 
it. 

The Salvation Army, the Boy Scouts 
movement and a home in New York for the 
children of drug addicted mothers are 
among the many channels that he utilizes 
in this connection. 

Percy Sutton relates to individuals, as well 
as, to mankind in general, he will provide as- 
sistance to young people without the means 
to go to school, he gives of his time to work 
with and counsel young minority business 
persons, he fights the evil of apartheid on 
the boards of Transafrica and the African- 
American Institute, he responds to world 
hunger by raising money for organizations 
such as Africare, and he neither seeks nor 
takes any credit for his good works. 

Despite, this, he is the recipient of more 
than 400 awards honouring his contribution 
in the fields of civil rights, human rights, 
communications, business and philosophy. 

Percy Sutton does not count the cost; he 
is there for Transafrica, for the African Na- 
tional Congress, struggling for the peoples 
of southern Africa, for the oppressed and 
threatened throughout the world. He has 
been there, when it has counted, for Jamai- 
ca and the Caribbean. Percy Sutton is a 
truly outstanding American—indeed a great 
son of the Americas. But most of all, he is a 
friend and a brother. 

It is, therefore, a great honour for me to 
have this opportunity to recognize this hu- 
manitarian, this loyal friend, and to thank 
him for his unflagging support of many de- 
serving Jamaican causes. 


FRED AND PONI CRAF: 78 YEARS 
OF SERVICE TO  DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, on March 16, 
1990, the Bronson M. Cutting Center Chapter 
No. 34 and the auxiliary of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans in Hayward, CA, are honoring 
Fred and Pomona “Poni” Graf for a combined 
78 years of service. Mr. Speaker, today | rise 
to pay tribute to this dedicated couple from 
California's Ninth Congressional District. 

Fred Graf was born on September 19, 
1918, in Hebron, CO. He served as a corporal 
in France with the 3d Armored Tank Division 
of the 1st Army and was severely wounded at 
the Battle of St. Lo. Fred was hospitalized for 
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a total of 2 years, first in England to save his 
arm, then at Fitzsimmons Veterans' Adminis- 
tration Medical Center in Denver, CO. 

Fred has a disabled rating of 100 percent 
yet his disability certainly has not hindered his 
devotion to others. In 1946, he joined the Dis- 
abled American Veterans [DAV]. Fred has 
been commander of Hayward Chapter No. 34 
twice and, for many years was the adjutant 
and treasurer of the chapter. 

Fred became the first commander of DAV 
District No. 14. He then served for 18 years 
as the State executive committee officer 
before becoming the Disabled American Vet- 
erans representative to the Livermore Veter- 
ans' Administration Medical Center. Fred con- 
tinues to serve as honorary representative. 

In 1957, Fred was voted into the DAV 
Honor Society, the National Order of Trench 
Rats. The honor society is a group that 
honors DAV members who have devoted un- 
usual time and service to other disabled 
American veterans. He became “Golden 
Rodent" of the local chapter, Dugout No. 135, 
which encompasses the San Francissco Bay 
area from San Francisco south to San Jose, 
as well as the east bay counties of Alameda 
and Contra Costa. 

Fred has held many positions in the Nation- 
al Order of Trench Rats, even attaining the 
highest position of "Imperial Golden Rodent." 
He also served as “Red-Eyed Gnawer''—adju- 
tant/treasurer—of local Dugout No. 135. 

In 1946, Fred married Pomona “Poni” 
Davies. Poni was born on August 20, 1923, in 
Denver, CO. In 1956, Poni helped found char- 
ter members. She was soon elected command- 
er of the auxiliary, a position that she held 
four times. She was also elected commander 
of the District No. 14 auxiliary and was elect- 
ed department—State—auxiliary commander 
in 1970 and 1971. 

Poni served several times on the State ex- 
ecutive committee for the Chapter No. 34 aux- 
iliary, and was elected to serve as national ex- 
ecutive committee representative for the years 
1972 and 1973. She also was the Disabled 
Veteran's Auxiliary representative to the Liver- 
more Veterans' Administration Medical Center 
for 17 years and now, like Fred, is the honor- 
ary representative. 

Poni was voted into the honor society of the 
DAV Auxiliary, the National Order of Alley 
Cats. Again, members of this order are select- 
ed for their devotion and service to disabled 
American veterans. Poni has held every posi- 
tion in this organization, including “Golden 
Cat" in the local "RatTrap" which serves the 
bay area from San Francisco to San Jose, in- 
cluding Alameda and Contra Costa counties. 
She has also served in various offices in the 
national order, including the highest post, Ex- 
alted Golden Cat." 

Poni continues to serve in many official po- 
sitions of the DAV Auxiliary and the honor so- 
ciety. For many years, she has been the 
author of the chapter newsletter which goes 
out to all members of Chapter No. 34 and the 
auxiliary. 

Fred and Poni have a daughter, Deborah 
Hageman, of Anchorage, AK, two sons—de- 
ceased—and four grandchildren. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today to wish Poni and 
Fred good luck in the future and to express 
my sincere thanks to them for their matchless 
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devotion to disabled American veterans. Their 
dedication to this group serves as an inspira- 
tion to us all. 


MOTHER MARY OF JESUS THE 
GOOD SHEPHERD 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, | take great 
pleasure in rising today to pay tribute to the 
Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth, a reli- 
gious order currently teaching in three parish 
Schools in my congressional district, and to 
the foundress of the order, the Blessed 
Frances Siedliska, who was beatified by Pope 
John Paul Il in Rome on April 23, 1989. 

Born near Warsaw in Poland on November 
12, 1842, Frances Siedliska became an apos- 
tle of religion in her home, her country, and 
her church at an early age. Inspired into reli- 
gious service by Father Leander Lendzian, the 
priest who prepared her for First Holy Com- 
munion, Frances struggled against the wishes 
of her family to answer her calling. 

Following the death of her father, Frances 
formally became a servant of God and set out 
to establish a new religious congregation in 
the church. Known by the name Mary“ in re- 
ligious life, she began her new order with a 
small group of candidates which performed 
various apostolic services while Mother Mary 
directed her efforts to the formation of the 
spiritual life of the members of the congrega- 
tion. 

Officially founded in Rome in 1875, Mother 
Mary opened the congregation's first convent 
in Cracow, Poland, in 1881, and her work ex- 
panded rapidly throughout Poland and then to 
England and France. Moving to the United 
States in 1885, the flock expanded splendidly, 
and, despite many obstacles and difficulties, 
the vigorous efforts of Mother Mary led the 
way for the establishment of 29 foundations 
worldwide, 20 of which are in the United 
States. 

Through all of this, the pervasive thought 
and message that dominated the life and 
teachings of Mother Mary of Jesus the Good 
Shepherd was love—love of God, which 
shows itself in the active love of neighbor. 
She modeled her congregation on the hidden 
life and virtues of the Holy Family of Nazareth, 
and the chief purpose of the order she found- 
ed was total self-immolation through prayer, 
work, and suffering for the intentions of Christ 
and the church. 

When Mother Mary finally succumbed to ill- 
ness in 1902, she bequeathed to her congre- 
gation—and all those familiar with her good 
work—the personal example of her life and 
teachings, and her spirit, on which her Sisters 
depend as they fulfill her mission. 

Presently teaching at three parish schools 
in my congressional district—St. Stanislaus 
Koska School, and Saints Cyril and Methodius 
School in the Greenpoint section, and in Our 
Lady of Czenstochowa School in the Sunset 
Park section—the Sisters of the Holy Family 
of Nazareth respond to the contemporary 
needs of the church and the world by engag- 
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ing in a diversity of services, mindful that their 
particular gift to the church is ministry to the 
family. 

| am proud of the exemplary service that 
these devoted Sisters have given to the resi- 
dents of my district for so many years, and in 
commemoration of this magnificent occasion, | 
am delighted to honor Mary the Mother of 
Jesus the Good Shepherd and the Sisters of 
the Holy Family of Nazareth. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JOE 
NALL 


HON. LINDSAY THOMAS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. THOMAS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 27, 1989, Mr. Joseph T. Nall, a 
member of the National Transportation Safety 
Board, was killed in a plane crash near Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. He was in Caracas to deliver 
a speech to the Venezuelan Aeronautical 
Congress. 

Joe had been by my office on a number of 
occasions to discuss the needs of transporta- 
tion safety in America, and his enthusiasm 
and commitment to service were invigorating. 

But in addition to his professional life in 
Washington, Joe was a generous and commit- 
ted person in his church and his community. 

| would ask that | be permitted to include in 
the RECORD at this point a memorial state- 
ment by my administrative assistant, who 
knew Joe through his membership at River- 
side Baptist Church in Washington. | also in- 
clude statements by Rev. David Jordan, Mrs. 

Jean Davis, and Rev. Bill Smith, delivered at 

Riverside's December 5, 1989, memorial serv- 

ice in honor of Joe Trippe Nall. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. HURT, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ASSISTANT TO U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
LINDSAY THOMAS 
The term “public servant" has become an 

expression we use so often that most of us 

forget the magnitude of its meaning. But 

Joe Nall put power into the words public 

servant," and those of us who are privileged 

to serve in some capacity in our government 
could have loved him for that fact alone. 

In short, he was the uniquely American 
"public servant"—someone who loved his 
country and his government, but who was 
restlessly anxious to make it serve its people 
better. He took pride in the dedication of 
his colleagues and staff. He took exception 
to the wearisome inefficiencies of a bureauc- 
racy. 

He also enjoyed the excitement of the po- 
litical process, and so he enjoyed the compa- 
ny of the men and women who were elected 
to Congress, and the staff members who 
work to serve them. 

When Joe Nall entered a room, the air 
seemed to crackle with his special energy 
and enthusiasm. 

But his was not the energy of self impor- 
tance that is so often a facet of official 
Washington—it was an energy that flowed 
through the bright light of his love for life 
and his interest in others. 

As a fellow deacon at the Riverside Bap- 
tist Church, I had the pleasure of seeing 
Joe's special energy in action in his church 
life as well as his professional life. His atti- 
tude was the same in both—to volunteer to 
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do whatever was needed, to back up his 
words with his deeds, and to take joy in get- 
ting to know the people he worked with. 

For me, Joe Nall's life will always be a re- 
minder of how much one person can give— 
to his family, his friends, and to God. 

And it will also be a reminder of the eter- 
nal truth of how short our lives are, and 
how we fail ourselves if we do not live the 
days we have to the fullest. 

I remember that soon after Joe's death, I 
called our fellow deacon Bill Clohan to talk 
about that tragic event, and I was struck by 
the fact that we shared the same two power- 
ful feelings—the pain of Joe's loss, and the 
fact that we had in some way cheated our- 
selves by not spending even more time with 
him. 

It had seemed that there would always be 
time to do everything with Joe, to enjoy his 
company, to learn from him, and to be en- 
gaged by his quick mind that was always 
ready to learn a new fact and make a new 
friend. 

But, of course, there was not enough time, 
and so we have learned an old lesson in a 
sorrow-filled way. 

Joe used his time to make a memorial to 
his memory more perfect than any stone we 
might carved or words we might speak in his 
honor. His memorial is written in the hearts 
of the men, the women, and the children 
who shared the joy of knowing him. 

As our government begins this new year 
and this new decade, we will do so in a di- 
minished way because we will be without 
one of our very best. 

We will all have to try a little harder and 
work a little longer, because one of the 
finest "public servants" I have known is 
close to our hearts, but no longer at our 
side. 

INVOCATION BY THE Rev. Davin JORDAN, 

Pastor, TWINBROOK BAPTIST CHURCH, 

ROCKVILLE, MD 


Dear Lord, we come together today with 
many feelings. We feel anger at the unfair- 
ness of having such a wonderful friend 
taken from us, We feel shock. We feel sad- 
ness. We do not understand why this has 
happened, and we are frustrated that we 
have no answers. 

We will miss Joe Nall in many ways. We 
will miss his willing spirit. We will miss his 
enthusiasm that would light up a room. We 
will miss his love of children. We will miss 
his friendship. We will miss his companion- 
ship. We will miss the deep and abiding love 
that he brought to You and to Your 
Church. 

We will miss the special human things 
about Joe Nall, We will miss his cute South- 
ern accent. We will miss his Dr. Zhivago 
good looks. We will miss his warm smile 
that would light up a room. We will miss 
that stupid beeper he always wore. 

We thank you for giving us such a great 
friend. We ask Your blessings in bringing 
Your peace to our hearts. In the name of 
Jesus Christ, we pray, amen. 


MEMORIAL TRIBUTE TO JOE NALL 


(By Mrs. Jean Davis, Board of Deacons, 
Riverside Baptist Church) 


It is an honor to represent the Board of 
Deacons of this church and speak on its 
behalf to pay tribute to our fellow deacon, 
Joe Nall. I do this with both joy and sorrow. 
(A former Deacon in our church described 
such occasions as "Sadhappy" . . . Life fora 
Christian, filled with "Sadhappy" events). I 
am sad that Joe is gone; but I am happy 
that we had him for the time that we did. 
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I must confess that presently the sorrow 
and sadness seem to far outweigh the joy 
and happiness. That is probably the case 
with all of us. However, the joy and happi- 
ness will emerge upon reflection of Jesus' 
promises to us; upon reflection of Joe's won- 
derful life, and strength in our personal 
faith. Joe was such a good man! A wonder- 
ful person! Joe was good by any standard 
that one could apply in evaluating a good 
person. The first, and I believe, the highest 
standard would be his Christianity. He lived 
his Christianity! He was kind. He was sensi- 
tive. He loved his neighbor. The neighbor 
that he loved crossed all boundaries of edu- 
cation, race, economics, and geography. He 
helped feed the hungry, he ca-ed for the 
poor, he lived a life that promoted the king- 
dom of God. Jesus said, Thou shall love 
the lord, thy God, with all thy heart and 
thy neighbor as thyself." Joe heard him! 

When I was elected Deacon to this church 
a year ago, our pastor gave to me a book en- 
titled, The Emerging Role of Deacons. In 
reading that book, several points struck me 
as I struggled to learn what being a Deacon 
means. One line said “Deacons exist to serve 
God and the Church." Another, “Deacons 
are ideally people of vision, excitement, and 
creative energy." Another, “Deacons take 
upon themselves a major duty to families, 
and the families develop the feeling that 
they are now being ministered to in a spe- 
cial way." And finally, The fundamental 
impact is that in Deacons, God has special 
church servants through whom he contin- 
ues to share a ministry of compassion.” 
Those of us who served with Joe as Deacons 
here at Riverside can take those thoughts, 
take out the word Deacon and place in its 
stead, Joe, and have a powerful wonderful 
description of the man who's life we cele- 
brate today. 

For you see, Joe existed to serve God and 
the Church. Joe was a—person of vision, ex- 
citement and creative energy. Joe took upon 
himself families and ministered to them ina 
very special way. .. and we have witnessed 
his compassion. 

Our sadness and sorrow over being sepa- 
rated from Joe is perhaps understandable. 
It is certainly human. For we will miss 
seeing him on Sunday mornings, and Tues- 
day nights; we will miss him singing in the 
choir; attending Deacons’ meeting, helping 
with communion, sharing his knowledge 
and his talents with us. We will miss the 
warm and loving fellowship that each of us 
enjoyed with him. (Joe had the uncanny 
ability, when talking with you, to make you 
feel like the most important person on 
earth to him at that time). We will miss all 
of that. 

However, there is joy and hope today be- 
cause Joe did live and we got to share his 
life. We are thankful for that life, and the 
opportunity we had to share in it. (What if 
he had taken another job... never had 
come to Washington ... think what we 
would have missed!) We can be happy that 
he touched our lives and having touched us, 
we are better people. 

The ultimate job will come when we are 
re-united with Joe, as Jesus has promised. 
For he teaches us that when he returns, he 
will gather all believers and there will be a 
new heaven and a new earth. Being a body 
of believers, we take comfort in the knowl- 
edge that we will be gathered together 
Joe will be there and we will all spend eter- 
nity together. That belief is the source of 
my joy today and hope for tomorrow. 
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WORDS IN MEMORY OF JOSEPH T. NALL 


(By William H. Smith, Pastor, Riverside 
Baptist Church) 


Jesus told the story of a man who put his 
business affairs in the hands of his servants 
while he left the country on an extended 
journey. When the man returned he called 
his servants to give an accounting. He was 
delighted with a servant who had not only 
taken good care of the capital entrusted to 
him but had actually doubled the value of 
the investment. The proud master said, 

"Well done, good and faithful servant; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
wil make thee ruler over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord." (Mat- 
thew 25:23) 

I am sure that Monday evening, November 
27, 1989, Joe Nall heard those same words, 
"Well done, good and faithful servant .. . 
enter thou into the joy of the Lord." Our 
confidence that Joe has met Christ and re- 
ceived his reward gives us comfort to bear 
the pain of our loss through his death. 

We are also helped in our grief by our 
good memories of Joe. I have my own 
memories of this fine Christian to share. On 
the day before he left to go to Venezuela I 
had lunch with Joe. Because he was prepar- 
ing to go out of town he wanted me to come 
up to the office and spend some time talk- 
ing with him about church concerns before 
he left. We talked about his plans to help 
the church in its outreach program. He 
wanted more people to know about the good 
news of our faith. He wanted the church to 
include more people in its witness. He 
wanted to help more children in our tutor- 
ing program. As always Joe was upbeat 
about the work of the church and dedicated 
to widening the circle and including more 
people. We talked about family. He asked 
about my children. With great pride he gave 
me the latest news about Molly and Anna 
Kate. I don't think I ever talked with Joe 
for any length of time that he didn't men- 
tion his daughters and his great pride in 
them. He shared his excitement about Ber- 
nard, his pupil in the church tutoring pro- 
gram, and the good progress that Bernard 
was making. We also talked about his work. 
He appreciated those who shared his mis- 
sion at the National Transportation Safety 
Board. He believed in the importance of 
their task and was proud of the high compe- 
tence of the team. He obviously liked the 
people with whom he worked. As we made 
our way through the building toward the 
cafeteria, Joe stopped again and again to 
say hello, to introduce me to a co-worker, to 
make some friendly inquiry. On the elevator 
he got so involved in conversation that we 
missed our stop and had to back-track a 
couple of floors. When I said good-bye that 
afternoon I felt again, as I always did with 
Joe, his intense human warmth and enthu- 
siastic good will, 

There is one word that I can use as a sum- 
mary description of my memories of Joe 
Nall. The word is enthusiasm. He was en- 
thusiastic about his family, his church, his 
work, and his friends. I especially like this 
word, enthusiasm, as a description of Joe be- 
cause it derives from two Greek words, en 
Theos, words that we find in the Bible. 
Those words mean, "in God." Joe was en- 
thusiastic. Joe was in God. He was God- 
filled. His enthusiasm, by his own testimo- 
ny, came from his faith. His life ambition 
was to be a good and faithful servant of 
Jesus Christ. On this day of grief we are 
comforted by our faith and by our memo- 
ries. We can say together, thanks be to God 
for the life of Joe Nall. Amen, 
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TRIBUTE TO LEONARD SHANE 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, we rise today 
to honor an outstanding individual and exem- 
plary member of our community—Leonard 
Shane. He is being honored for 50 years of 
public service by American Associates, Ben- 
Gurion University of the Negev [AABGU], 
where he will receive an honorary doctorate at 
AABGU's 1990 tribute dinner. It is with par- 
ticular pride that | note that this is the first 
time such an honor has been bestowed in 
California. 

Leonard's record of commitment and lead- 
ership extends across both the public and pri- 
vate sectors. He was the founding president 
of the Los Angeles Zoo, president of the 
Orange County Jewish Federation, chairman 
of the United Jewish Welfare Fund and cur- 
rently serves on the boards of the Orange 
County Performing Arts Center, the Orange 
County Philharmonic Society and Orange 
County Public Television. 

Leonard has received over 300 citations 
and awards from civic groups and organiza- 
tions. He is also the holder of the Ben-Gurion 
Medal from the State of Israel and the Hu- 
manitarian Award from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

Leonard's work for Ben-Gurion University of 
the Negev is of particular importance to him. 
He currently chairs the southwest region and 
is national vice president of American Associ- 
ates. He is a member of the university's inter- 
national board of governors and the Shane 
family has founded the Hubert Humphrey In- 
stitute for Social Ecology and endowed a chair 
in education at the institution. 

Leonard is chairman and CEO of the Mercu- 
ry Savings and Loan Association. He has 
been married to Marjorie for almost 50 years 
and they have four married children and 
seven grandchildren. 

Mr. Speaker, it is our privilege and pleasure 
to ask our colleagues to join us in saluting 
Leonard Shane, a leader in our community, a 
role model for all and a man we are proud to 
call our friend. 


RESPONSE TO FDIC CHAIRMAN 
WILLIAM SEIDMAN 


HON. MARCY KAPTUR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, many experts 
give Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
[FDIC] Chairman William Seidman high marks 
for his performance in guiding the FDIC during 
a tumultuous period in our Nation's commer- 
cial banking industry. Mr. Seidman is now en- 
trusted with an additional important responsi- 
bility—assisting the Resolution Trust Corpora- 
tion in managing the massive bailout of our 
savings and loan industry. But on February 19, 
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1990 at the Phoenecian Resort in Scottsdale, 
AZ, Mr. Seidman made statements about a 
sector of our Nation's financial institutions that 
he apparently still needs to learn more 
about—our Nation's 15,000 credit unions. 

According to a February 20, 1990 Associat- 
ed Press story, Mr. Seidman told the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association National Conference 
for Community Bankers the following: 

First, credit unions are growing extremely 
fast; second, credit unions are increasing their 
investments in areas where they have little ex- 
perience; and third, the strength of the credit 
union Federal deposit insurance fund may be 
overstated. 

| would like to take this opportunity to set 
the record straight for my House colleagues 
as well as for Mr. Seidman: 

Credit unions are not growing quickly. In 
fact, in 1989 credit unions experienced their 
third straight yearly drop in growth of assets, 
posting a modest growth of just 5 percent. 

Credit unions are not engaging in risky in- 
vestments. They remain heavily involved in 
their traditional and best investments—loans 
to their members. In fact, loans in 1989 in- 
creased nearly 5 percent as a percentage of 
total assets. Credit unions may have slightly 
increased residential lendinj to their mem- 
bers, but commercial banks still have nearly 
double the amount of assets in residential and 
risky commercial loans. Federal law also pro- 
hibits credit unions from making investments 
in risky activities such as junk bonds and 
luxury resort hotels such as the Phoenecian. 

The Credit Union Share Insurance Fund 
[NCUSIF] has enjoyed success and stability in 
recent years. Its reserve-to-insured deposits 
ratio is far superior to that of the Bank Insur- 
ance Fund [BIF]. While BIF lost $2.60 per 
$1,000 in 1988, NCUSIF lost only 38 cents. In 
addition, NCUSIF's reserve ratio has averaged 
over $1.25 per $100 insured since 1985. In 
contrast, the BIF lost $4.5 billion last year. 

Mr. Speaker, when an official in Mr. Seid- 
man's position makes erroneous remarks 
about the soundness of 15,000 of our Na- 
tion's safest financial institutions it is a very 
serious matter. When these remarks are made 
at the Lincoln Savings and Loan financed 
Phoenecian  Resort—a nationally known 
symbol of the abuses that caused the thrift 
debacle—this borders on irresponsibility. | 
would strongly suggest to Mr. Seidman that he 
learn the facts the next time he chooses to 
publicly discuss financial institutions that he is 
not responsible for regulating. Charles Keating 
did not rise from the ranks of the credit union 
industry. 


THE YOUNG AMERICANS ACT 
HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY II 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, there are a 
number of important legislative initiatives that 
are desperately needed in order to improve 
the lot of our children today. We are the only 
industrialized Nation in the world in which chil- 
dren are the poorest age group—13 million 
children and over 1 in 5 live in poverty. On 
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any given night, 100,000 children have no 
home. There is a 50-percent dropout rate in 
our innercity high schools. One-half of our Na- 
tion’s black females become pregnant before 
they reach the age of 20. We're all familiar 
with these statistics and there is legislation 
targeted at each and every one of these prob- 
lems. But | feel legislation is also needed that 
will define desirable goals for our children and 
then spur local action to reach these goals. 
This legislation will outline a national young 
policy for America. 

The Young Americans Act introduced by our 
beloved colleague, the late Senator Claude 
Pepper, is the youth policy our country needs. 
The goals of the Young Americans Act are 
lofty but its methods are down-to-earth as evi- 
denced by its overwhelmingly successful 
parent, the Older Americans Act. Passed in 
1965, the Older Americans Act began with a 
vision that went far beyond what its modest 
$6 million budget would realistically allow. But 
the vision to improve the lot of our elderly 
served as the impetus for people at the local 
level to design innovative programs to reach 
out to seniors—Meals on Wheels, transporta- 
tion services, adult day-care, home renovation 
programs—and the Older Americans Act has 
expanded to a $1 billion endeavor which has 
remarkably improved the nutrition, health and 
general well-being of our elderly. And it is this 
same kind of spirit which will make the Young 
Americans Act a building block for future chil- 
dren services at the community level. 

The Young Americans Act was extremely 
important to Senator Pepper. He greatly 
wanted to see this legislation enacted. In 
order to gather momentum for passage, ! 
have been collecting names of Members of 
Congress who wanted to be on record as sup- 
porters of this important legislation. The 
names of these following Representatives are 
in addition to the other 56 Representatives 
who are on record as supporting H.R. 1492: 

Congressman JoHN J. LAFALCE, Congress- 
man MaRriN FROST, Congressman ROBERT 
W. Davis, Congressman HAROLD E. FORD, 
Congressman Eni F. FALEOMAVAEGA, Con- 
gressman JAIME B. FUSTER, Congressman 
JAMES H. BiLBRAY, Congressman TERRY L. 
BRUCE, Congresswoman JOLENE UNSOELD, 
Congressman TOM SAWYER, and Congress- 
man BART GORDON. 

There is no greater social task than to im- 
prove the lot of our children. | urge other 
Members to support this extremely important 
legislation to invest in the future of America. 


TRIBUTE TO A FINE YOUNG 
AMERICAN 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, 
Thomas Charles Lizardo has just retired as 
executive director of Young Americans for 
Freedom [YAF] and | wish to recognize the 
valuable service which he provided to that or- 
ganization during his tenure and his exemplary 
loyalty to the conservative cause. 

YAF is a conservative youth organization 
founded on the principles of the "Sharon 
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Statement," scribed in 1960 at the Connecti- 
cut estate of William F. Buckley, Jr. The orga- 
nization has a long and proud history of con- 
servative activism on high school and college 
campuses across the Nation. 

Thomas C. Lizardo planned and implement- 
ed the largest and most successful fall offen- 
sive in YAF history, and as executive director 
he worked diligently and tirelessly to advance 
the goals and principles of the organization. 
His achievements have earned for him the 
great respect and admiration of his fellow 
YAF'ers and of myself. 

| wish to honor Thomas Lizardo for his dis- 
tinguished record, and extend my sincere best 
wishes for continued success as he battles 
the forces of evil with only a sword and a 
shield—these being the right of free will under 
God, and "Roberts Rules of Order Revised." 
Keep up the good fight, Thomas. 


SALUTE TO JO ANN AINSWORTH 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege 
to rise today and ask this House to salute Jo 
Ann Ainsworth. She is being honored by the 
Sylmar Chamber of Commerce for outstanding 
service as its executive manager. 

Jo Ann has been the Sylmar Chamber's ex- 
ecutive manager for the past 4 years. During 
that period she has played a key role in ex- 
panding the chamber's outreach and has in- 
volved herself in the development and promo- 
tion of the Sylmar business community. She 
has launched new initiatives and has been a 
bedrock of professionalism and competence 
for the chamber's executive officers. 

In addition to her chamber work, Jo Ann 
has been deeply involved in a wide range of 
community organizations. She is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis, an activist in the Foothill 
Advisory Booster Association and a board 
member of Sylmar Baseball. 

Jo Ann is married to Alfred and they have 
three children. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in saluting Jo Ann Ainsworth, a community 
leader of whom we can all be proud. 


BLACK HISTORY MONTH-— 
SELMA TO MONTGOMERY NA- 
TIONAL TRAIL STUDY ACT OF 
1989 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
near the end of Black History Month 1990, | 
believe we can honestly say that this month il- 
lustrated the importance in studying this rich 
history and the valuable lessons to learn from 
it. One facet of black history is being ad- 
dressed through H.R. 3834—the Selma to 
Montgomery National Trail Study Act of 
1989—introduced by Mr. Lewis of Georgia. | 
am here today to request your support on this 
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piece of legislation which would amend the 
National Trails System Act to designate the 
route from Selma to Montgomery for study for 


potential addition to the National Trails 
System. 
This legislation recognizes the historic 


march from Selma to Montgomery in March 
1965, which led to the passage of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, achieving the legal right to 
vote for all Americans. Events associated with 
the march from Selma to Montgomery and 
from what came to be known as “Bloody 
Sunday" sent shock waves around the world, 
raised the Nation's consciousness, and con- 
vinced political leaders that the time had 
come for voting rights legislation. !t is very im- 
portant that we all consider this p gc of legis- 
lation, for it recognizes the tremendous contri- 
butions made by our black leaders during 
times of turmoil. These courageous leaders 
furthered our Nation's pursuit of our most fun- 
damental rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Through remembering events such as the 
Selma to Montgomery march, we are called to 
remember the ignorance of racial prejudices 
which ran rampant in the sixties. Since our 
founding, our country has prided itself as a 
melting pot of all races, creeds, and cultures. 
We achieve our excellence through this diver- 
sity. Throughout this month we have given 
recognition to the tremendous contributions 
made by all black men and women in further- 
ing our Nation's excellence. 

In closing, | ask you to support this legisla- 
tion, for it serves as a reminder to all the im- 
portance of interracial harmony as well as the 
sacrifices made by men and women who dedi- 
cated their lives to achieve voting rights for all 
Americans. 


EAGLE SCOUT HONORED 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it gives me great 
pleasure to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues, an outstanding young individual from 
the Fifth Congressional District of Illinois who 
has completed a major goal in his Scouting 
career. On Sunday, March 25, 1990 at the 
Doremus Congregational Church located in 
Chicago, IL, John Risley will be honored at an 
Eagle Scout Court of Honor. 

It is important to note that less than 1 per- 
cent of all young men in America attain the 
rank of Eagle Scout. This high honor can only 
be earned by those Scouts demonstrating ex- 
traordinary leadership abilities. This young in- 
dividual has clearly demonstrated such abili- 
ties through his dedicated community service 
and deserves special recognition. 

In light of the commendable leadership and 
courageous activities performed by such a 
fine young man, | ask you, my fellow col- 
leagues, to join me in honoring John Risley for 
attaining the highest honor in Scouting—the 
Eagle Scout. With God's blessings, let us wish 
him the very best in all of his endeavors. 
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TRIBUTE TO ZONTA CLUB OF 
SANTA BARBARA 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to 
commend the Zonta Club of Santa Barbara on 
its 60th anniversary of service to the commu- 
nity of Santa Barbara. The Zonta Club of 
Santa Barbara was established in February 
1930, as a branch of Zonta International, a 
global network of executives in business and 
the professions working to improve the legal, 
political, economic, and professional status of 
women. Founded in 1919 in Buffalo, NY, it 
has become a worldwide network sponsoring 
projects such as the Ann Frank Village in Ger- 
many, the School for Girls at Ramallah, 
Jordan, and UNIFEM projects to teach func- 
tional skills to women in Latin America and 
Third World countries. 

The club’s local projects include the Santa 
Barbara Search and Rescue Team, Shelter 
Services for Women, the Rape Crisis Center, 
and many others. The Zonta Club of Santa 
Barbara also participates in the Amelia Ear- 
hart scholarship fund, which gives scholar- 
ships to women for advanced studies in aero- 
nautics and aerospace. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, | commend and congratulate 
the Zonta Club of Santa Barbara for its 60 
years of achievement and service to the com- 
munity, and extend our warmest best wishes 
for the future. 


THE INSURANCE FUND FOR 
CREDIT UNIONS WORKS 


HON. MARCY KAPTUR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, last year, Con- 
gress enacted the most significant banking 
law since the Great Depression—the Financial 
Institutions Reform, Recovery and Enforce- 
ment Act of 1989 [FIRREA]. The widely per- 
ceived purpose of this legislation was to come 
to the financial rescue of the faltering savings 
and loan industry. In fact, it did much more. 

FIRREA is wide ranging legislation that 
went to the core of how our Nation's deposi- 
tory institutions are regulated and operated. 
Its countless regulatory and operational 
changes impact not only savings and loans, 
but also credit unions and commercial banks. 
FIRREA also authorizes numerous studies to 
identify areas that will still need improvement. 
These studies will have particular significance 
because it is becoming increasingly evident 
that—for as far as FIRREA went—many prob- 
lems still remain for Congress to solve. 

Foremost among these issues is deposit in- 
surance reform. By now, the multibillion dollar 
collapse of the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation—now known as the Sav- 
ings Association Insurance Fund [SAIF]—is 
well known. However, few realize that $4.5 bil- 
lion in losses were experienced last year by 
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the Bank Insurance Fund [BIF]—formerly 
known as the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration [FDIC]. Moreover, in less than 2 
years, BIF's reserve-to-insured deposits ratio 
has dropped over 25 percent from a $1.10 per 
$100 insured to just under 80 cents. 

These severe losses indicate that there may 
be something systemically amiss with these 
two insurance funds. However, while BIF and 
SAIF have been experiencing record losses, 
their credit union counterpart—the National 
Credit Union Share Insurance Fund 
[NCUSIF]—has enjoyed success and stability 
in recent years. NCUSIF's reserve ratio has 
averaged over $1.25 per $100 insured since 
1985. Additionally, while BIF lost $2.60 per 
$1,000 insured in 1988, NCUSIF lost only 38 
cents. 

One reason for the credit union fund's suc- 
cess is that it's structure was modernized by 
Congress in 1984. Prior to that time, NCUSIF 
was—like its bank and thrift counterparts—op- 
erated as a premium-based insurance fund. 
Under this system, credit unions payed annual 
insurance premiums to the NCUSIF based on 
the amount of their insured accounts. Credit 
unions typically payed 8.6 cents per $100 in- 
sured each year. 

In 1984, Congress recognized the shortfalls 

in the credit union fund’s system. Congress 
required credit unions—not the taxpayers—to 
recapitalize their depleted insurance fund. It 
also changed the fund from a premium-based 
to a "pay as you grow" system. Credit unions 
must now maintain a deposit of 1 percent of 
their insured accounts with the NCUSIF. If a 
credit union grows, it must pay 1 percent of 
the amount of its growth to the NCUSIF. Fur- 
thermore, the NCUSIF keeps all the interest 
earned off the 1 percent deposits and may 
assess an additional premium if necessary. 
Because the credit union industry has been so 
healthy, this additional premium has not been 
necessary. 
It has been suggested that had the credit 
union insurance system been imposed on 
banks and savings and loans earlier this 
decade, the FIRREA may never have been 
necessary. At the very least, the $300 billion 
cost of the thrift bailout could have been re- 
duced. Here's why: 

First, the credit union system provides for a 
virtually fail proof" insurance fund. Again, the 
NCUSIF's reserves to insured accounts ratio 
stands today at 1.25 percent—more than 50- 
percent stronger than BIF. Nearly $400 million 
of the NCUSIF is in retained earnings, while 
$1.6 billion consists of credit union deposits 
equal to 1 percent of insured accounts. In the 
unlikely event that retained earnings are ex- 
pended to cover losses, credit unions would 
be required to restore any and all money nec- 
essary to keep the fund at a 1-percent re- 
serve ratio. For example, had such a mecha- 
nism been in effect at FDIC last year when its 
reserve ratio dropped from 1.10 to 0.80 per- 
cent, insured banks would have been auto- 
matically required to provide roughly $3.5 bil- 
lion in new funds to restore FDIC to a level of 
1 percent. If thrifts had such a requirement 
when FSLIC's reserve ratio dropped below 1 
percent in 1983, the hemorrhage from the 
FSLIC could have been reduced. 

Second, a direct consequence of this 
system is that it imposes market discipline 
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upon deposit insurance. Since insured credit 
unions are collectively responsible if losses 
drive the insurance fund's reserve ratio below 
1 percent, the system places a strong eco- 
nomic incentive on credit unions to operate in 
a safe and sound manner. An additional in- 
centive is that if NCUSIF losses are negligible 
and its reserve ratio grows beyond 1.3 per- 
cent, credit unions are entitled to a rebate of 
funds above this level. 

in the coming year as Congress continues 
to contemplate the future regulatory frame- 
work in which our Nation's depository institu- 
tions will operate, perhaps we should consider 
using the one Federal deposit insurance fund 
that has worked—the credit union fund—as a 
model for the others to follow. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE MICKEY 
LELAND MEMORIAL DOMESTIC 
HUNGER RELIEF ACT OF 1990 


HON. BILL EMERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, agriculture is 
a way of life in the United States and touches 
each and every one of us on a daily basis. 
Many people contribute to the bountiful har- 
vest we all enjoy. No one should be left out of 
this harvest; and yet we know there are 
people among us who are in dire need and 
lack the resources to obtain nutritious diets. 
That is why ! have joined with my colleagues 
to introduce a bill that will provide food assist- 
ance to needy families through the Food 
Stamp Program and through the Emergency 
Food Assistance Program, better known as 
TEFAP. 

It is fitting that this bill is named after my 
close personal friend and colleague, Mickey 
Leland. Mickey and | shared a dream of a 
world in which no person ever went hungry. 
He and i had long discussions on this topic in 
the halls of the Congress and whenever we 
traveled here and abroad. | particularly re- 
member our last trip to Ethiopia in the spring 
of 1989—almost 1 year ago. | remember 
Mickey with children who had not eaten a 
decent meal in their brief lives. | remember 
how much he cared and wanted to help, and | 
believe this bill furthers the goals he and | and 
so many others aspire to. 

| firmly believe that in our Nation of abun- 
dance, it is a tragedy for any child, elderly 
person, or anyone to go hungry. We are a 
generous country. That is why we have pro- 
grams like the $16 billion Food Stamp Pro- 
gram and other supplementary programs to 
feed needy people. When these programs do 
not work or provide insufficient help we have 
a responsibility to know why and then do 
something about it. That is what | hope this 
bill will do. 

The bill my colleagues and | are introducing 
today reflects what we hope to be able to do 
to improve the Federal food assistance pro- 
grams. | do realize that the budget resolution 
for 1991 has not yet been adopted by the 
Congress. Whatever additional funding that is 
provided in the budget resolution will dictate 
the parameters of our efforts in the food as- 
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sistance area. | feel confident saying that the 
final bill, what will eventually be a title in the 
1990 farm bill, will de in accord with the 
budget resolution. Additionally, as we have 
done in the past, should there be sequestra- 
tion, as provided for by Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings, the additional spending provided in the 
food assistance bill will be adjusted. 

The manner in which we, as a country, pro- 
vide assistance to needy families should be 
governed by a sense of compassion, a desire 
to help people get back on their own feet 
when their need is temporary, and a clear 
view that the system now in place must be re- 
formed from one in which we have programs 
for food, programs for financial assistance, 
and programs for special needs. Remember, 
we are trying to help whole people, not just 
parts of them. A program that provides help 
for those unable to help themselves and 
makes taxpayers out of the able-bodied is my 
ultimate goal. 

The bill my colleagues and | are introducing 
today accomplishes several important goals, 
most importantly, it reauthorizes the Food 
Stamp Program and the Emergency Food As- 
sistance Program [TEFAP]. From the aspect 
of Federal food assistance programs the 
mainstay of feeding programs is the Food 
Stamp Program. It is a program that will pro- 
vide $16 billion in benefits this year, as com- 
pared to the $9 billion provided in 1980. 

FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 

This bill makes several changes in the Food 
Stamp Program. Food stamp benefits are in- 
creased across-the-board through an increase 
in the Thrifty Food Plan. Participants will have 
their benefits based on 105 percent of the 
Thrifty Food Plan by 1995. In addition, by 
1994 the ceiling on the excess shelter ex- 
pense deduction will be lifted. Currently 25 
percent of the food stamp households are not 
able to deduct full shelter and heating ex- 
penses because of the ceiling on that deduc- 
tion. Lifting the ceiling will allow full accommo- 
dation of shelter costs of food stamp partici- 
pants. 

The definition of a household for food 
stamp purposes is simplified. This has been 
one area that has proved to be a significant 
problem for States administering the Food 
Stamp Program. Under the bill introduced 
today, the household, for food stamp pur- 
poses, will consist of persons purchasing and 
preparing food together. Parents and their 
minor children must apply together as a single 
household. 

This bill also proposes to exclude the first 
$50 a month paid as child support from con- 
sideration as income in the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram, consistent with the AFDC regulations. 
This provision highlights the importance of-se- 
curing child support payments from absent 
parents, who, | believe, have the obligation to 
support their children. It is extremely important 
that Federal assistance programs stress this 
responsibility. | am pleased that the USDA is 
proposing to provide the child support en- 
forcement services now available to AFDC 
families, to food stamp families. | am anxious 
to review the USDA proposal and have it in- 
cluded in the food stamp reauthorization. 

Other changes proposed to be made to the 
Food Stamp Program include an increase in 
the $4,500 limit on cars to $5,500; allowing 
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persons 50 years and older who are college 
students to participate in the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram, if otherwise eligible; and, an increase to 
$75 per month the amount of actual expenses 
that may be reimbursed during participation in 
the Food Stamp Employment and Training 
Program. 

In addition, States will be required to imple- 
ment automated data processing systems by 
October 1993, with annual review by the sec- 
retary. The Secretary will be permitted to 
waive these requirements for small States and 
in certain other circumstances. This provision 
will contribute to the efficient administration of 
the Food Stamp Program, provide necessary 
help to overworked administrators, and help 
provide a means to deliver the correct amount 
of benefits in an effective manner. 

An extremely important provision in the bill 
introduced today concerns the complicated 
nature of the Food Stamp Program and the 
AFDC program. Both programs are designed 
to serve needy families. However, the rules 
and regulations differ to a great degree pro- 
viding confusion and inefficiency for partici- 
pants and administrators alike. For those fami- 
lies receiving AFDC, we ought to be able to 
provide food stamp benefits without requiring 
them to go through a maze of applications, 
forms, verifications and procedures that are 
different from those applicable to the AFDC 
program. After all, we are talking about needy 
families—families needing income and food 
assistance. 

When a family is in need of help, that need 
often crosses program lines. Need for income 
assistance often means need for housing as- 
sistance, food assistance, and for some, help 
in finding and keeping a job. The hurdles that 
families must scale in applying for help are im- 
mense. They often must go to different agen- 
cies, different eligibility workers, meet different 
eligibility standards and abide by different 
rules and regulations. That they are able to re- 
ceive help is often a reflection of their abili- 
ties, rather than the system presented to 
them. 

Administrators of these programs—both on 
the State and local levels—have similar prob- 
lems. The resolution of the differences in the 
Federal assistance programs is often not 
within their ability to achieve. Many efforts 
have been made by States; but they may 
have gone as far as they can go. The propos- 
al in the bill introduced today makes an initial 
step to resolving the differences between the 
two major assistance programs—AFDC and 
food stamps. We are proposing that certain 
sites be allowed to determine food stamp eli- 
gibility based on the AFDC regulations, for 
those AFDC families in which all members re- 
ceive AFDC. While we propose that AFDC 
rules be applied in almost all instances, food 
stamp rules will be used for income deduc- 
tions and processing standards, including the 
provision of expedited services for families in 
immediate need. 

This important, innovative procedure is a 
first step in the process of resolving the differ- 
ences among the several Federal assistance 
programs. Needy families are not well served 
by the complicated, confusing process now in 
place. Administrators on the State and local 
level cannot get a handle on the myriad of 
programs and deliver services to needy fami- 
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lies in an effective and efficient manner. The 
current system does not deliver benefits to 
needy families in either a compassionate or 
efficient manner. | hope this bill will change 
that. 

COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 

One of the debates that arose during the 
consideration of the Hunger Prevention Act of 
1988 concerned the differences between the 
Food Stamp Program and TEFAP. Both pro- 
grams are valuable and necessary programs. 
However, for some of the ability to receive 
commodities through TEFAP may mean the 
only assistance they receive. Some needy 
families, especially elderly families, were much 
more likely to desire and receive commodities 
through TEFAP. That is why this bill requires 
the purchase of $190 million in commodities 
for TEFAP for each of 1991 and 1992; $220 
million is authorized each year for 1993, 1994 
and 1995. | am an ardent supporter of the 
commodity distribution programs. | believe this 
is an efficient and effective means by which 
we can provide food to needy people. The 
rural, elderly poor are able to benefit from 
commodity distribution programs much more 
readily than the Food Stamp Program. 

Homeless people are also in need of food 
assistance. Therefore this bill continues the 
commodity homeless program at the level es- 
tablished in the Hunger Prevention Act of $32 
million. This program is continued through 
1995, so that soup kitchens and food banks 
can receive commodities and serve needy 
people without permanent homes. 

Other changes to the commodity distribution 
program include establishment of a commodi- 
ty supplemental food program for elderly per- 
sons, permanent food bank projects, and a re- 
quirement that the Secretary of Agriculture 
make surplus commodities available to emer- 
gency feeding organizations when available 
and if necessary, on an irregular or seasonal 
basis, depending on availability. 

| hope my colleagues will join with me and 
the other sponsors of this bill to work to pro- 
vide food assistance to needy families and in- 
dividuals in a compassionate and efficient 
manner. My ultimate goal is to see true reform 
of the welfare system—through which we pro- 
vide benefits to needy people through coordi- 
nated and simplified programs and also pro- 
vide employment and training to able-bodied 
participants. 

We have a responsibility to maintain pro- 
grams for those who are aged or disabled; but 
we also must simplify the programs we have 
now and provide a method to make taxpayers 
out of those able-bodied people now in need 
of help. 


TRIBUTE TO HAIM AND SARAH 
ARAZI 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, ! rise today to 
salute Haim and Sarah Arazi. They are being 
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honored by Chabad of the Valley at the orga- 
nization’s Banquet-Concert 90 for their out- 
standing support of Chabad's work in our 
community. 

Haim was born and raised in Cairo where 
he experienced firsthand the persecution and 
eventual expulsion of the Egyptian Jewish 
community. Haim went to Israel where he 
quickly became active in building the young 
country. He moved to New York in 1969, met 
Sara and together they founded a series of 
successful businesses. 

Since their arrival in Los Angeles almost a 
decade ago, Sarah and Haim Arazi have de- 
voted large amounts of their time and re- 
sources to various charitable and religious in- 
Stitutions within the Jewish community. They 
have been instrumental in establishing 
schools, summer camps, community centers, 
and outreach programs. They are also active 
in several congregations in the city and pio- 
neered Chabad's most recent expansion pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in acclaiming Haim and Sarah Arazi, communi- 
ty leaders and role models for all. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
NICARAGUAN PEOPLE 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to congratulate President-elect Violeta 
Chamorro and the Nicaraguan people on their 
stunning victory over Daniel Ortega and the 
Sandinista party. All eyes were focused on 
this election and many predicted a Sandinista 
win, but the true desire of the Nicaraguan 
people prevailed, the desire to live in peace 
and freedom. 

It is my hope that world attention does not 
fade from Nicaragua as the path just chosen 
by its brave people is a long and arduous one. 
The success that Ms. Chamorro and her new 
government will achieve depends significantly 
on the obstacles she will encounter when she 
is sworn in on April 25, 1990. 

Among these obstacles are control of the 
Nicaraguan military and interior police who still 
owe allegiance to Ortega and the Sandinista 
party. Dismantling this Sandinista apparatus 
will be the first major challenge of the newly 
elected democratic government. To alleviate 
the fear of violence and instabliity, it is clear 
that the Sandinista party must make a full 
transference of political and military power. 

Mr. Speaker, Daniel Ortega said the voice 
of the Nicaraguan people would be heard on 
election day. It was, and it sang of democracy. 
My message to the Nicaraguan people is 
"Viva Violeta, viva Nicaragua, y viva la demo- 
cracia.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ALBANIANS DENIED HUMAN 
RIGHTS IN YUGOSLAVIA— 
STATE DEPARTMENT REPORT 


CRITICIZES GOVERNMENT 
POLICY 
HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, the annual State 
Department report to Congress—''Country Re- 
ports on Human Rights Practices"—was re- 
leased last week. Media coverage of the con- 
tents of the document have focused on a few 
high-profile countries with serious human 
rights abuses, but the media has not given ap- 
propriate attention to one extremely serious 
problem—treatment of ethnic Albanians in 
Yugoslavia. 

Since this State Department report is one of 
the most important documents on human 
rights conditions in 1989, it is important that 
we be aware of its conclusions regarding 
Yugoslavia. | would like to call some of the 
comments regarding human rights abuses 
against the Albanian ethnic community to the 
attention of my distinguished colleagues in the 
Congress. 

Yugoslavia is a multiethnic federal state 
which has enjoyed excellent relations with the 
United States in the past. Currently Yugoslavia 
is undergoing significant social and political 
changes, as are the other countries of East- 
ern Europe. Unfortunately, the trends in Yugo- 
slavia are not consistently in the direction of 
greater democracy, pluralism, and observance 
of human rights. While positive democratic 
progress has taken place in the northern Re- 
publics of Slovenia and Croatia in the Kosovo 
Autonomous Province of the Serbian Republic 
and in the Macedonian Republic, Yugoslav 
citizens of Albanian ethnic background are in- 
creasingly subject to serious human rights 
abuses. 

The State Department report notes that 
"according to government reports released in 
1989, of 436 persons officially acknowledged 
to have been sentenced for political offenses 
in Yogoslavia, 336 were in Kosovo. March 
demonstrations by ethnic Albanians protesting 
the Serbian effort to assert greater control 
over the Province of Kosovo led to at least 25 
deaths." Official government statistics for 
1988 indicated that “of 517 political charges 
filed nationwide, 43 percent of the defendants 
were ethnic Albanians from Kosovo" and Al- 
banians were tried in other republics as well 
as in Kosovo.” It is absolutely shocking, Mr. 
Speaker, that Albanians, which make up only 
8 percent of the population of Yugoslavia 
should make up well over half of those pun- 
ished for supposed political crimes in Yugo- 
slavia. This is a case of serious discrimination 
by Yugoslav authorities. 

Mr. Speaker, an area of great concern is ar- 
bitrary arrest and detention. Here there ap- 
pears to be a deterioration of human rights 
conditions in Yogoslavia, particularly as they 
apply to ethnic Albanians. The State Depart- 
ment reports: 

As part of government measures to 
counter demonstrations by Albanians pro- 
testing Serbian efforts to expand Serbian 
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influence in Kosovo Province, Yugoslav au- 
thorities subjected 237 Albanians from 
Kosovo to a legal procedure knows as isola- 
tion" which has not previously been used in 
Yugoslavia in this fashion. These people 
were rounded up and held for up to 3 
months, in most cases denied access to at- 
torneys or to familes. The majority were not 
held in Kosovo but in prisons in Serbia, 
where they were subjected to beatings, cold, 
inadequate food, and harsh interrogations. 
Isolated prisoners were reportedly detained 
under suspicion of belonging to illegal orga- 
nizations, contact with "hostile" emigre 
groups, illegal arms trafficking, and organiz- 
ing strikes and demonstrations. Of the 237 
persons isolated, 41 were eventually charged 
with criminal offenses and 18 with misde- 
meanors. 

Azem Vlasi, an ethnic Albanian who was a 
former leader of the League of Communists of 
Kosovo, was arrested in February and put on 
trial in November. That trial is still continuing. 
Based on the charges brought forward against 
him by government prosecutors, however, 
Yugoslav human rights advocates have 
argued that the charges against Viasi amount 
to holding him criminally liable for policies he 
carried out as a leader in Kosovo which were 
counter to those policies being pursued by the 
Serbian Republic. This denial of a fair trail and 
the conditions of his imprisonment are in seri- 
ous violation of human rights. 

Mr. Speaker, limitations by Yugoslav offi- 
cials on freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press, particularly against Albanians, are a 
very serious matter. In March of last year, an 
ethnic Albania was sentenced to 60 days’ im- 
prisonment for shouting slogans in a restau- 
rant and in a public square in the Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia. The State Department 
report notes particular discrimination against 
ethnic Albanians in this regard: “Albanians in 
Kosovo may well be jailed for calling for their 
Province to be given republic status within 
Yugoslavia, while in other parts of the country 
journalists or public figures may openly advo- 
cate this step.” 

Academic freedom was severely damaged 
in the Province of Kosovo when at least 30 in- 
structors were expelled from the University of 
Pristina, and large numbers of teachers at all 
educational levels were disciplined or fired 
under suspicion of influencing students toward 
Albanian separatist views. Those who 
espouse views not favored by the Serbian 
Government are not only subject to expulsion 
from the Kosovo Communist Party, but party 
officials have demanded that they be fired 
from “leading positions," including those in 
managerial level of business enterprises. 

Mr. Speaker, the freedom to peacefully as- 
semble and the right of association are human 
and civil rights that we in the United States 
consider the cornerstone of our democratic 
system. These are rights which citizens of 
East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Romania, and Bulgaria are finding es- 
sential in their march toward democracy and 
the establishment of pluralistic political sys- 
tems. For ethnic Albanians in Yugoslavia, 
however, these are rights they are still explicit- 
ly denied. 

With regard to the right of association, the 
State Department report noted: 
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Association for the purpose of hostile ac- 
tivities is a crime under Yugoslav criminal 
law, and this law has been used to prosecute 
ethnic Albanians who advocate republic 
status for Kosovo. In February [1989] 11 Al- 
banians were convicted in Pristian, Kasova, 
on this charge, receiving sentences of from 4 
months to 8 years. In April, 10 ethnic Alba- 
nians were convicted in Prizren, Kosovo, on 
this charge, receiving sentences of from 1 to 
6 years. 

With regard to the right to assemble peace- 
fully, the State Department notes the following 
about Yugoslav efforts to suppress demon- 
strations by ethnic Albanians: 

In 1989 there were a number of large dem- 
onstrations in Serbia, Kosovo, Montenegro, 
and elsewhere. Demonstrations by Serbs 
were tolerated or even encouraged if they 
coincided with the Serbian leadership's ob- 
jectives. Albanian demonstrators in Yugo- 
slavia, even if peaceful, faced possible use of 
force by police and dismissal from their 
jobs. Albanian demonstrations in Kosovo 
were banned and eventually dispersed by 
force. 

In Macedonia, one ethnic Albanian was sen- 
tenced to 10 years and four others to terms of 
6 to 8 years for organizing a demonstration of 
ethnic Albanians. In another Macedonian city, 
10 ethnic Albanians were tried for hostile 
propaganda, association with the aim of carry- 
ing out hostile activities, and counterrevolun- 
tionary acts. Another eight ethnic Albanians in 
Macedonia were sentenced to prison terms of 
5 to 11 years for participating in a demonstra- 
tion on language rights. 

In February and March of last year, there 
were major protest demonstrations by ethnic 
Albanians in Kosovo against the Serbian Re- 
public's effort to reduce the autonomy of the 
Kosovo Province. Serbian officials cracked 
down harshly against the Albanians who 
dared to protest—1,180 Albanians were in- 
dicted for misdemeanors and 56 more for 
more serious crimes in connection with these 
March demonstrations. These demonstrations 
turned violent, resulting in the official toll of 25 
deaths, including those of 2 police officers. 
"Unofficial sources assert that the security 
forces used excessive force in dispersing the 
demonstrators, including by beating them, in- 
discriminately firing on them—sometimes from 
helicopters—and using ammunition designed 
to increase deaths and injuries.” Unofficial re- 
ports assert that the number of demonstrators 
killed was substantially larger. In November 
demonstrations were held protesting the im- 
prisonment and trial of Azem Viasi, and at 
least 3 people were killed and 138 people 
were convicted of misdemeanors in connec- 
tion with the demonstrations. 

Mr. Speaker, not only has there been seri- 
ous human rights violations in Yugoslavia, but 
international human rights groups have been 
restricted in their ability to monitor deteriorat- 
ing conditions there. A factfinding mission 
fram the European Parliament in June was 
denied a meeting with political prisoners and 
was harshly criticized in the press. A Septem- 
ber delegation from the International Helsinki 
Federation met unofficially with ethnic Albani- 
ans and Serbs but was denied any meetings 
with government officials.” 

The State Department report specifically 
raises concerns about discrimination against 
ethnic Albanians. 
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There is legitimate suspicion that certain 
government policies on family subsidies are 
specifically aimed at ethnic Albanians, who 
have the highest birthrate in Europe, Mace- 
donia already limits social welfare" pay- 
ments to the first three children in a family; 
Serbia is considering plans to follow suit. 
Macedonian authorities have manipulated 
building code regulations governing the 
height of walls to justify the bulldozing of 
walls that traditionally surround Albanian 
homes in the Republic. 

Albanians have been subject to serious dis- 
crimination because of official Serbian policy 
to encourage Serbs to remain in Kosovo and 
other areas where the proportion of Albanians 
has increased in recent decades. For exam- 
ple, “In an effort to reverse the emigration of 
Serbs and Montenegrins from Kosovo, Serbia 
restricts all sales of real property in Kosovo by 
Serbs and Montenegrins to Albanians." Some 
individuals have attempted to avoid the re- 
striction by engaging in secret sales, which 
are a criminal offense. “In September two 
ethnic Albanians were sentenced to 60-day 
jail terms for secretly buying Serbian property” 
but "only Albanian buyers are prosecuted for 
such transactions, not Serbian sellers." 

Similarly, "jobs and housing are reserved 
for ethnic Serbs who wish to move back to 
Kosovo." The State Department report notes 
that "some Albanians were fired simply to 
make room for returning Serbs. In one in- 
stance, the nephew of the former Kosovo 
party chief Azem Vlasi was fired because ‘his 
presence was an irritant to the Serbs in the 
workplace," according to the Yugoslav press." 

Mr. Speaker, | have only summarized some 
of the particularly disturbing aspects of the 
State Department human rights report on the 
treatment of ethnic Albanians in Yugoslavia. 
There is no question in my mind that we have 
here one of the most blatant examples of 
human rights violations. | urge my colleagues 
to consider these serious problems that our 
State Department has identified and join me in 
urging the Government of the Serbian Repub- 
lic and the Government of the Socialist Feder- 
al Republic of Yugoslavia to take much 
needed action to correct these very serious 
human rights abuses. 


ESCALATING ANTI-SEMITISM IN 
SOVIET UNION 


HON. RONALD D. COLEMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the many positive changes appearing in 
the Soviet Union, disturbing reports are 
emerging about an increase in anti-Semitism 
in Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, Baku and else- 
where. As the Soviet political climate im- 
proves, many of us in Congress are con- 
cerned that some will feel that they have a 
free hand, that Soviet authorities will not pros- 
ecute violators of human rights. 

| have joined a number of my colleagues in 
signing a letter to Soviet President Gorbachev, 
asking him to denounce anti-Semitism and 
other forms of hatred. We have also asked 
him to state clearly that Soviet law enforce- 
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ment agencies will protect targets as well as 
prosecute any violators. 
The letter reads as follows: 


We are pleased to witness the positive 
changes concerning human rights that are 
taking place in the USSR under your lead- 
ership. We are encouraged by the improve- 
ments your government has made in grant- 
ing people their basic human right to live in 
the country of one's choice or, should they 
decide to stay in the USSR, to observe their 
cultural and religious heritage without gov- 
ernment interference. We hope you will con- 
tinue to expand these rights so that all citi- 
zens wishing to emigrate may do so, and 
those who choose to engage in cultural ac- 
tivities may do so with the official recogni- 
tion of your government. 

We are writing to you now regarding an 
equally serious matter. We have been receiv- 
ing frequent reports of escalating anti-Semi- 
tism in the Soviet Union. We regard this as 
a very disturbing development, and we be- 
lieve that public statements made by you 
denouncing this menace would be very 
useful in discouraging the perpetuation of 
these ugly activities. We also urge you to 
make clear that law enforcement agencies 
will give full protection to any potential vic- 
tims of such efforts. 

In his recent State of the Union address, 
President Bush took the opportunity to con- 
demn racism, bigotry, and anti-Semitism. 
We think you would agree with us that 
these forms of hatred have no place in any 
society. With that in mind, we hope that 
you recognize the importance of forcefully 
denouncing the espousers of anti-Semitism 
and provide full law enforcement protec- 
tions to all of their potential targets. 


Mr. Speaker, we have an obligation to 
speak out against anti-Semitism and all other 
forms of hatred whenever we encounter them. 
| hope President Gorbachev shares our con- 
cerns, and takes immediate action to ensure 
the safety and dignity of all those who reside 
in the Soviet Union. 


REGARDING THE INTRODUC- 
TION OF A BILL TO DIVEST 
THE SAN CARLOS INDIAN IRRI- 
GATION PROJECT 


HON. JIM KOLBE 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, | join with my col- 
leagues from the Arizona congressional dele- 
gation in sponsoring legislation to get the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs out of the business of 
acting as an electric utility in Arizona. This leg- 
islation has been 5 years in the making. It will 
directly effect over 10,000 families in at least 
a dozen different communities. 

When this process is finally completed, 
these central Arizona communities will enjoy 
more reliable power; the Department of the In- 
terior will be rid of a system that has outgrown 
its usefulness and effectiveness; and the Gila 
River and San Carlos Apache communities 
will have made a giant step toward economic 
self-sufficiency and self-determination. 

Today, | am introducing legislation to divest 
the San Carlos Indian Irrigation Project's 
power transmission and distribution system. | 
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introduced a simpler and shorter version of 
this bill, H.R. 2060, in 1987. At that time, the 
bill simply amended the act of September 22, 
1961 (25 U.S.C. 15). That act permits the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to dispose of BIA electric 
utility system except those, like SCIP that 
were constructed and operated as part of an 
irrigation system. H.R. 2060 proposed to 
change that narrow exception. 

At that time, the Department of the Interior 
testified that they would support enactment of 
the bill if certain concerns could be ad- 
dressed. In order to address these concerns, 
the Interior Committee instructed me to go 
back with the various parties involved in this 
matter, and negotiate a resolution to various 
questions that would naturally follow from di- 
vestitute of this utility system by the BIA. 
Three years, countless meetings and several 
agreements later, we believe we are now 
ready. 

At that hearing in June 1987, six entities ex- 
pressed interest in providing power to the 
area served by SCIP after completion of di- 
vestiture. Those parties, the Arizona Public 
Service Co., Electrical District 2, the Gila River 
Indian Community, the San Carlos Apache 
Tribe, the San Carlos Irrigation and Drainage 
District, and Trico Electrical Cooperative, left 
that hearing with the committee’s message 
that they were to decide among themselves 
how to divide the service area, with the Arizo- 
na Corporation Commission, our public utilities 
commission, as the final arbiter of the new 
franchise areas. There was only one instruc- 
tion from the committee that SCIDD, the origi- 
nal bond holder for the project's off-reserva- 
tion electrical system, would have the right to 
establish an economically viable system. 

After the initial hearing in Congress there 
followed lengthy negotiations regarding divi- 
sions of territory, the reallocation of Federal 
hydroelectric power, wholesale power con- 
tracts, and the distribution of unobligated bal- 
ances collected by SCIP. An initial agreement 
appeared to be reached near the end of the 
100th Congress. But significant community- 
based opposition to some specific divisions of 
territory caused parties to go back to the ne- 
gotiating table. This is an example of how 
these decisions were made; not in the back 
room, but in a public-oriented fashion. 

Less than 1 year after that, the parties 
reached a new set of agreements. Since then, 
staff has been drafting legislation to put these 
agreements into effect. An initial draft was 
sent out last fall, and based on comments re- 
ceived, a final draft was completed this week. 

Certain issues remain to be resolved. First 
and foremost, the Interior Department has 
been conducting an audit of the assets of the 
project. This audit takes into account every 
pole, every line, every transformer, and every 
dollar. The final audit report is expected within 
a few weeks. With that, and a subsequent 
hearing, final details of this legislation can be 
worked out. 

Divestiture of SCIP must follow a very pre- 
cise and detailed course. Specific guarantees 
and assurances must be met to ensure that 
everyone, including the U.S. Government and 
its tax-paying citizens, receive fair and equita- 
ble treatment under this Act. 

Upon enactment of this act, and upon ap- 
proval of the Arizona Corporation Commis- 
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sion, the Secretary will enter into an agree- 
ment with the Gila River Indian Community, 
the San Carlos Apache Tribe, and the San 
Carlos Irrigation and Drainage District for the 
division of project assets. All agreements nec- 
essary for the reallocation of Federal hydro- 
electric power will be executed and SCIP con- 
tracts will be assigned to GRIC, SCAT, and 
SCIDD. 

Off reservation, SCIDD will be the succes- 
sor in interest to the project. In return, for suc- 
cession to this interest, SCIDD will enter into 
an agreement with the Secretary to pay an 
amount equal to the present value of the SCIP 
electric system debt obligation owed by 
SCIDD to the United States. Once that obliga- 
tion has been satisfied, SCIDD will sell the 
system assets they do not intend to keep to 
Arizona Public Service and to Trico Electrical 
Cooperative, consistent with the statement of 
principles entered into. 

On reservation, the Secretary will transfer to 
the Gila River Indian Community that portion 
of the system on their reservation. The Secre- 
tary will transfer to the San Carlos Apache 
Tribe that portion of the system on their reser- 
vation. 

Finally, the bill calls for a feasibility study to 
be performed on repairing the power genera- 
tion facilities at Coolidge Dam. 

The fundamental motivation for this bill is 
the desire of the Gila River Indian Community 
and the San Carlos Apache Tribe to establish 
their own utility authorities. Without the two 
tribes to serve, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has no reason to be in the business of provid- 
ing electrical service to anyone else. 

Generally speaking, the current situation is 
one in which the project's electric power 
system has come to principally serve the 
needs of "secondary and non-project" benefi- 
ciaries, or, non-Indians. This bill will provide a 
method for the BIA to disengage itself from 
the responsibility of administering, operating, 
maintaining, and requesting Federal appropria- 
tions for the project. 

In addition to providing certainty and reliabil- 
ity to electrical service throughout central Ari- 
zona, this bill will accomplish some other im- 
portant goals. It will settle debt obligations of 
the two main clients of the San Carlos project: 
the San Carlos Irrigation and Drainage District 
and the Gila River Indian Community. The 
money received from these debt settlements 
will go to establish an environmental protec- 
tion account. This account will go to solve any 
problems uncovered associated with the dis- 
posal of transformers or equipment which 
contain hazardous materials. 

The existence of these hazardous materials 
is not confirmed, but the rumors come from 
reliable sources. The sponsors of this legisla- 
tion believe it is important to investigate and 
solve problems if and where they exist. Five 
years after enactment of this act, any funds 
remaining in the environmental protection ac- 
count will revert to the General Treasury. 

| want to also add a word about the employ- 
ees of the San Carlos Irrigation project. Cur- 
rently, 65 people are employed at SCIP whose 
jobs are related to the power system. Many of 
these may be affected by the disposition of 
this legislation. Let me add a personal word to 
these people. This legislation is not intended 
to reflect on their work. Clearly, the Federal 
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Government is not able to dedicate sufficient 
resources to manage a project that has grown 
in a way that could never have been foreseen. 

| truly regret any hardship that this divesti- 
ture may have on those dedicated individuals 
involved in operation of the project, and ! 
would assure them that we will see that these 
employees are treated fairly and equitably. 
This divestiture will create opportunities for 
many to work in an environment where their 
efforts will not only be vital to the quality of 
service, but can be appreciated and rewarded. 

We have included language in this legisla- 
tion to provide a greater variety of post-dives- 
titure employment opportunities to these Fed- 
eral employees. 

This process has been going on for over 5 
years. During that time, the uncertainty associ- 
ated with divestiture has only added to the 
problems that existed when | was moved to 
advocate divestiture. It is time to eliminate 
that uncertainty—it's time to provide reliability 
and opportunity to the people in Gila, Pinal, 
and Pima Counties. This legislation is a com- 
prehensive and thoughtful approach to the 
issue. With Chairman UpALL's support, | look 
forward to early hearings on this bill and to 
quick passage in the House. 


SETTING THE RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


HON. HOWARD WOLPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, our political 
System enshrines freedom of expression as 
the best means of discovering the truth and 
achieving democratic self-government. There- 
fore, it is painful to see that freedom used to 
spread baseless lies and deceive public opin- 
ion. A case in point is the article, “The Prince 
Metternichs of Congress," authored by David 
Brock and published in the American Specta- 
tor of February 1990. As Dan Matthews, editor 
of Africa Insider, recently observed, "Brock's 
pitch is cleverly done, but smacks of the ugly, 
rock-bottom smear campaign stuff expected 
on some United States-Africa policy issues 
during this congressional election year." 
(Africa Insider, January 31, 1990, p. 3.) 

Particularly outrageous is the personal 
attack on Steve Weissman, staff director of 
the House Subcommittee on Africa, for his 
role in congressional criticism of repression 
and corruption in Zaire. Brock's blend of false 
facts and falsely attributed motivations, pub- 
lished without any attempt to contact Mr. 
Weissman, has in turn been diffused to Mem- 
bers of Congress and others by Zaire's lobby- 
ist, van Kloberg and Associates. 

In order to set the record straight so that 
my colleagues and others can see this effort 
at character assassination for what it is, | am 
entering into the RECORD Mr. Weissman's re- 
sponse to Mr. Brock's article. 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, January 22, 1990. 
R. EMMETT TYRELL, Jr., 
Editor-in-Chief, The American Spectator, Ar- 
lington, VA. 

Dear Mn. TYRELL: Congressional policy to- 
wards Zaire is a legitimate and important 
issue, worthy of informed public debate. 
However, David Brock's article, in your Feb- 
ruary issue, contains a number of inaccurate 
statements about my personal experiences 
and motives that amount to character assas- 
sination. 

Contrary to Mr. Brock's reporting, I was 
not a Peace Corps Volunteer in Zaire during 
the 1960's. Nor did I publicly criticize the 
Mobutu Government resulting in my get- 
ting thrown out of the country. And there- 
fore, I haven't “harbored a grudge ever 
since" contributing to a "zeal" to oppose 
Mobutu. 

The truth of the matter is that I was en- 
gaged by the autonomous, Protestant-sup- 
ported Université Libre du Congo in Kisan- 
gani as an Associate Professor of Political 
Science during 1969-1971. My salary was 
paíd by the Congo (now Zaire) Government. 
During an episode of peaceful student pro- 
test against internal unversity policies, 
which resulted in the expulsion of the 
entire sophomore class and the temporary 
arrest of several hundred students, I and 
other faculty perceived to be privately sym- 
pathetic to the students were forced to 
leave the University and go to the capital 
city of Kinshasa. There both President 
Mobutu and his Minister of the Interior 
were helpful to me and my family. We sub- 
sequently left the country voluntarily but 
continued to be paid by the Government. 
Well before this incident I had completed 
my doctoral dissertation at the University 
of Chicago on “American Foreign Policy To- 
wards the Congo 1960-1964". That work, 
subsequently revised and published by Cor- 
nell University Press in 1974, contained a 
scholarly critique of the United States' asso- 
ciation with the overthrow of the elected 
Lumumba Government and the rise of the 
Mobutu regime. 

Mr. Brock's article contains other inaccu- 
racies on Zaire as well (e.g., his contention 
that Subcommittee on Africa Chairman 
Howard Wolpe refuses to talk to Mobutu. In 
fact, Wolpe has done so several times, most 
recently at a Foreign Affairs Committee 
coffee he hosted for Mobutu last summer). 

But what is most shocking to me is that 
you and your publisher, Ronald E. Burr, 
would publish material defaming me with- 
out even requiring that the author inter- 
view me to obtain my reaction to these alle- 
gations. 

Sincerely, 
STEVE WEISSMAN, 
Staff Director. 


PUERTO RICO GOVERNOR 
CRITICIZES STATEHOOD MOVE 


HON. JAIME B. FUSTER 


OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1990 
Mr. FUSTER. Mr. Speaker, hearings will 
begin this Friday, March 2, before the House 
Subcommittee on Insular and International Af- 
fairs on legislation designed to hold a con- 
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gressionally sanctioned political status plebi- 
Scite in Puerto Rico next year. The choices 
will be between statehood, independence, and 
an enhancement of the existing common- 
wealth status, which | favor. 

As you know, similar legislation was marked 

up last August by the committee of jurisdiction 
in the other body, the Senate Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources Committee. The legislation in 
both bodies is complex and far reaching, and ! 
hope we, in the House, can act expeditiously 
in what is shaping up as a rather short legisla- 
tive year. 
Having said all that, Mr. Speaker, | now 
commend to the attention of my colleagues a 
succinct and perceptive article by the Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico, the Honorable Rafael Her- 
nandez Colon, which appeared on the op-ed 
page of the New York Times of February 26, 
1990. In this article, Gov. Hernandez Colon 
explains well why commonwealth status, more 
than statehood, is in the best interest of both 
Puerto Rico and the United States. 

Our economic and cultural circumstances in 
Puerto Rico are different, Mr. Speaker. We 
have great respect for the institution of state- 
hood, but, as Gov. Hernandez Colon explains, 
it is commonwealth that best addresses the 
unusual realities of Puerto Rico. 

Thus, | urge my colleagues to carefully 
study the issues raised by the Governor of 
Puerto Rico in the following article: 

STATEHOOD FOR PUERTO RICANS 
(By Rafael Hernandez Colon) 

San Juan, P.R.—Next year, the people of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico may 
have a chance to vote themselves into the 
Union as America's 51st state. I am firmly 
convinced that statehood is not in the best 
interest of Puerto Rico or the United States. 
I believe that the present commonwealth re- 
lationship should be continued and en- 
hanced. 

But others, including President Bush, 
want statehood for Puerto Rico. They have 
endorsed a bill, now before Congress, that 
contains three options: commonwealth, 
statehood or independence. Puerto Ricans 
would vote on these options in 1991; as soon 
as 51 percent of the voters made their 
choice, their decision would be implemented 
automatically. 

But the bill as it now stands does not 
strike a fair balance among the three op- 
tions. For example, under statehood, the 
Federal safety net—food stamps, Medicaid, 
Social Security and welfare benefits—would 
be extended to all Puerto Ricans. Yet, under 
the commonwealth option identical protec- 
tions would be denied to the same U.S. citi- 
zens. 

The present bill does not create an even 
playing field for free determination. To be 
fair, the bill should make clear that the sov- 
ereignty of the commonwealth government 
would be unequivocal. It should also make 
clear that such self-government measures as 
negotiating air routes, setting shipping 
rates, etc., would be granted. 

As little as 5 percent of the population of 
Puerto Rico has expressed a preference for 
independence. But if Puerto Ricans were to 
vote for statehood, there would be many ad- 
verse consequences. 

Under statehood, our economic develop- 
ment could not continue. Why? Because 
under the existing arrangement with the 
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U.S., no Federal taxes are levied on the 
island. This has enabled Puerto Rico to un- 
dertake a highly successful economic devel- 
opment program, which has raised its per 
capita income from $342 in 1950 to $5,574 in 
1989. Still, that is less than half of that of 
Mississippi. the poorest state. Our unem- 
ployment rate is now about 14 percent. 

Our economic growth is sustained mainly 
by investments in manufacturing, which ac- 
counts for 40 percent of our gross domestic 
product. Such investment has been promot- 
ed since the 1950's through tax incentives 
offered to industry under commonwealth 
arrangements. It is the only proven policy 
to reduce the gap with the mainland in jobs 
and income. 

Our industrial development program 
could not exist under statehood. The U.S. 
Constitution demands that Federal taxes 
throughout the nation must be uniform, 
thus making our Federal-tax incentive im- 
possible. Taxes in Puerto Rico, except for 
exempted industries, are already higher 
than the combined Federal, state and local 
taxes of most states. Federal taxes on top of 
these would sink our developing economy 
into stagnation. 

Puerto Rico would be the first state to 
come into the Union as a dependent of the 
Federal Treasury. After our transition to 
statehood, our economy almost certainly 
would decline. The Federal Government 
would have to spend $2 billion to $3 billion 
annually in excess of revenue generated in 
Federal taxes paid by Puerto Ricans to pro- 
vide the safety net necessary to make up for 
a devastated economy. 

Another set of problems with statehood 
are cultural and linguistic. Puerto Rico's 
language is Spanish; 60 percent of the 
people do not speak English at all. If Puerto 
Rico became a state bilingualism would in 
effect, become official U.S. policy. 

Culturally, making Puerto Rico a state is 
the same as making Costa Rica, Honduras 
or the Dominican Republic a state. Puerto 
Ricans, including those advocating state- 
hood, consider themselves a people with a 
strong national identity. A recent poll 
showed that 91 percent of the people think 
of themselves as Puerto Ricans first and 
Americans second. 

The U.S. was founded on the premise of e 
pluribus unum—from many, one. Advocates 
of statehood would change that into e pluri- 
bus duo to accommodate, as a state, a na- 
tionality living on its own territory—some- 
thing quite different from an ethnic minori- 
ty scattered on the mainland. So far, this 
potentially emotional issue has merited no 
debate in the Congress. It deserves serious 
attention. 

The Congress thus faces some tough polit- 
ical, economic, fiscal and cultural decisions 
in order to go ahead with the referendum 
bill The task calls for fairness and state- 
craft of the highest order. 

Otherwise, the people of Puerto Rico 
might choose to become the 51st state 
simply because this prospect offers some 
quick revenues through the Federal system. 
Yet statehood would destroy our economic 
achievements and the possibilities of com- 
monwealth—a noble experiment in flexible 
political relationship for people with differ- 
ent cultures. 
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HONORING RALPH AND LAURA 
KOSTANT 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor Ralph and Laura Kostant. They are 
being honored by the Shaarey Zedek Congre- 
gation for their dedication to the synagogue 
and the community at large. 

The Kostants have been members of 
Shaarey Zedek for 11 years. After graduating 
from Cornell University, she received a mas- 
ter's degree in romance languages from Ohio 
State University and spent 18 months in Co- 
lombia on an Organization of American States 
grant. Ralph received his bachelor's degree 
from Stanford University and his law degree 
from Arizona State University where he grad- 
uated magna cum laude. 

After their marriage in 1976, Ralph and 
Laura volunteered in Israeli development 
towns, tutoring disadvantaged children. 

Since that time, Ralph and Laura have 
become active and involved members of the 
community putting their knowledge and experi- 
ence to good use. Ralph is a board member 
of Shaarey Zedek and serves as the congre- 
gation’s parliamentarian. In addition he is on 
the board of Emek Hebrew Academy and is a 
regional vice president of the American 
Jewish Committee. 

Laura is a past president of the Carmiel 
Chapter of Emunah Women and is also an 
Emek board member. 

Laura and Ralph are the proud parents of 
Sara, Esther and twins, Elise and Nathan. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my distinct pleasure to ask 
my colleagues to join me in saluting Laura and 
Ralph Kostant, community leaders and role 
models for all. 


HONORING CUBAN POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to pay tribute to the thousands of brave 
men and women who suffered as political 
prisoners in the jails of Fidel Castro's Cuba. 

We just recently celebrated the anniversary 
of Cuba's independence, February 24, when 
the independence war began which made 
Cuba a free and independent country. 

So it is fitting that we should pay homage 
on this occasion to honor these polítical pris- 
oners who risked their lives for the cause of 
freedom, just as the Cubans in 1895 did. 

It is that same fighting spirit, in favor of free- 
dom and democracy, which carried these 
brave men and women forward in the last 
century, just as in this century. 

The Cuban people fight today to reestablish 
freedom of speech and expression, freedom 
to worship God, freedom from want and fear. 

However, there are still many political pris- 
oners in Cuban jails and they are deprived of 
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their basic human rights. These men and 
women are being kept in jail after having com- 
pleted their sentences and some are being 
held in solitary confinement. 

This terrible plight continues for women po- 
litical prisoners who are especially subject to 
cruel and inhuman treatment. 

It is proper, therefore, to honor brave 
women political prisoners who have survived 
the horrors of Cuban jails. It is fitting that we 
praise them for their solidarity and their pres- 
ervation of the human spirit. 

There are hundreds of surviving women po- 
litical prisoners living in the Miami area and 
beyond and | offer a strong "Thank you" to 
them for their brave sacrifices in favor of free- 
dom and democracy. 


LIFECARE LONG-TERM CARE 
ACT (H.R. 4093) 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, on February 22, 
| along with Representative Manv ROSE 
Oakar, introduced the Lifecare Long-Term 
Care Protection Act (H.R. 4093). This bill is 
the companion to the bill S. 2163 introduced 
by Senator EDWARD KENNEDY last Thursday. 

As the bipartisan Commission on Compre- 
hensive Health Care makes its recommenda- 
tions and we move more heavily into the 
debate over health and long-term care reform, 
| would hope this bill contributes to a mean- 
ingful debate resulting in comprehensive 
health and long-term care reform. | would like 
to take this opportunity to provide the Mem- 
bers with a detailed description of this long- 
term care initiative. 

Though this is the companion bill to the bill 
by Senator KENNEDY, the House bill has sev- 
eral unique features. First, it ultimately extends 
the basic nursing home coverage—6 months 
or under—and home care coverage to per- 
sons of all ages as of the fourth year after en- 
actment (See sections 2112 and 2122) 
Second, coinsurance costs for the Federal 
Long-Term Care Insurance Program are subsi- 
dized for persons with incomes under 200 per- 
cent of poverty. (See section 2136.) Both bills 
subsidize the premium. Third, the bill directs 
the Secretary of DHHS to make the Federal 
long-term care insurance open to persons of 
any age. (See section 2137.) Persons aged 45 
to 65 are eligible in both bills. 

THE LiFECARE LoNG-TERM CARE PROTECTION 
AcT 
LEGISLATIVE SUMMARY 

The Lifecare Long-Term Care Protection 
Act was introduced in the Senate as S. 2163 
by Senator Edward M. Kennedy and in the 
House of Representatives as H.R. 4093 by 
Edward R. Roybal and Mary Rose Oakar on 
February 22, 1990. This act is designed to 
provide long term protection for both 
younger and older Americans whether their 
needs be for nursing care or for home and 
community-based care. 

Section 2. Lifecare Long-Term Care Pro- 
tection Program 

Part A—General Provisions 

Sec. 2101. Definitions are provided for ac- 

tivities of daily living, long term care provid- 
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ers, care plans, case management services 
and team, comprehensive needs assessment, 
and covered services. 

Sec. 2102. Long term care agencies are de- 
fined including Long-Term Care Screening 
Agencies (screening for overall eligibility) 
and the Long-Term Care Case Management 
Agency (case management for eligible bene- 
ficiaries). 

Sec. 2103. As a condition of their residents 
being eligible for this program States are re- 
quired to contribute funds equal to the 
amount spent on long term care under cur- 
rent Federal-State entitlement programs. 


Part B—Coverage of Home and Community- 
Based Care Services 


Sec. 2111. Benefits covered must be deter- 
mined as necessary by a Case Management 
Agency, be described in the care plan, be eli- 
gible services and be consistent with the 
need for care of the individual. 

Sec. 2112. Eligible individuals include 
Medicare beneficiaries (a) who are com- 
pletely dependent in at least one age-appro- 
priate activity of daily living or unable to 
perform two or more age-appropriate activi- 
ties of daily living without human assist- 
ance or supervision, or (b) cognitively im- 
paired and requiring substantial supervi- 
sion. They also include persons under age 19 
unable to perform one or more age-appro- 
priate activities of daily living or require a 
medical device to avert death or major loss 
of bodily functional capacity. Persons would 
also be eligible if (a) they would be eligible 
for Medicare except for the required 24- 
month waiting period, (b) if they are com- 
pletely dependent in at least one age-appro- 
priate activity of daily living or unable to 
perform two or more age-appropriate activi- 
ties of daily living without human assíst- 
ance or supervisions and (c) if their life ex- 
pectancy is 12 months or less. As of January 
1 of the fourth year after enactment, per- 
sons of all ages are covered subject only to 
the ADL and cognitive impairment require- 
ments. 

Sec. 2113. Respite care is covered and can 
include nursing home or home and commu- 
nity-based services for short periods of time 
not to exceed 30 days or 720 hours during a 
calendar year. 

Sec. 2114. Qualified home and community- 
based service providers include a home care 
agency certified by the State, a home health 
agency certified by the Secretary of HHS, 
an adult day health care center certified by 
the State other certified or licensed provid- 
ers. 

Sec. 2115. Payment for services is provided 

to the Case Management Agencies by the 
Secretary based on the number and type of 
eligible individuals. The Case Management 
Agencies pay the services providers and the 
service providers are required to accept 
those amounts as payment in full, except 
for any coinsurance. 

For the first three years after enactment, 
payments are limited to a maximum of 65 
percent of the cost of nursing home care 
under Medicare in that geographic area. 
After that, payments are limited to nursing 
home care less the cost of room and board 
and are adjusted to match the severity of 
need for services. In the case of children, 
the maximum amount is tied to 100 percent 
of the cost of institutional care under Med- 
icaid. 

Beneficiary coinsurance is set at the lesser 
of 10 percent of service costs or 5 percent of 
the beneficiary's Social Security check. 
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Sec. 2116. The Secretary is required to es- 
tablish a Home and Community-Based Advi- 
sory Council with 60 days of enactment. 

Sec. 2117. States are required to establish 
Quality Assurance Boards and Community 
Advisory Boards. 

Sec. 2118. Under quality assurance, the 
Secretary is required to establish a consum- 
ers’ bill of rights, set up home and commu- 
nity-based provider quality assurance re- 
quirements (compliance with bill of rights, 
handle grievances, adequate training). The 
Secretary is required to establish quality as- 
surance requirements for Case Management 
Agencies. Also, standard and extended 
survey requirements will apply to home 
health agencies and home care agencies. 

Sec. 2119. States are required to certify 
provider agencies and individual providers. 

Sec. 2120. Certified providers are required 
to provide services and accept reimburse- 
ment as payment in full, subject to any co- 
insurance. 


Part C—Coverage of First 6 Months of 
Nursing Home Care 


Sec. 2121. For a spell of illness, six months 
of nursing home coverage is provided which 
can include nursing care, room and board, 
physical/occupational/speech therapy, med- 
ical social services, and such other health 
services necessary to the health of the pa- 
tient and generally provided by a nursing 
home facility. Additional coverage may be 
provided if (a) there is a different diagnosis 
or a substantial worsening of the patient’s 
condition, and (b) six months have elapsed 
since the last stay. 

Sec. 2122. Eligible individuals include 
Medicare beneficiaries (a) who are com- 
pletely dependent in at least one age-appro- 
priate activity of daily living or unable to 
perform two or more age-appropriate activi- 
ties of daily living without human assistance 
or supervision, or (b) cognitively impaired 
and requiring substantial supervision. They 
also include persons under age 19 unable to 
perform one or more age-appropriate activi- 
ties of daily living or require a medical 
device to avert death or major loss of bodily 
functional capacity. As of January 1 of the 
fourth year after enactment, persons of all 
ages are covered subject only to the ADL 
and cognitive impairment requirements. 

Sec. 2123. Reimbursement is the amount 
necessary, taking into account the average 
cost of providing care. The Secretary is re- 
quired to establish a prospective payment 
system based on resource utilization for dif- 
ferent types of patients. 

Sec. 2124. Certified nursing homes are re- 
quired to accept reimbursement as payment 
in full. 

Sec. 2125. This program will be a second- 
ary payer to any other Federally adminis- 
tered entitlement program, not including 
Medicaid. 


Part D—Insurance Coverage for Nursing 
Home Care That Exceeds 6 Months 


Sec. 2131. The Secretary is required to es- 
tablish a voluntary insurance program for 
individuals 45 and over to cover nursing 
home stays that exceed six months. 

Sec. 2132. Eligibility for benefits is subject 
to a determination by a Screening Agency. 
Persons have the option to purchase this 
coverage within six months of their 45th 
and 65th birthdays. In the first two years 
after enactment, certain limitations apply 
to people already in nursing homes or hospi- 
tals. 

Sec. 2133. Premium rates are set separate- 
ly for those purchasing at age 45 and age 65. 
The Secretary is to establish rates that 
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cover 45 percent of the estimated cost of 
nursing home stays exceeding six months. 
For poorer persons, a 100% subsidy of the 
premium is provided for those under 100 
percent of poverty, a 75% subsidy is provid- 
ed for those between 100 and 150 percent of 
poverty, and a 50% subsidy is provided for 
those between 150 and 200 percent of pover- 


ty. 

Sec. 2134. Benefits are similar to those for 
stays under six months, except the duration 
is unlimited subject to continued certified 
need. 

Sec. 2135. Nursing homes are qualified 
providers if they are certified by State and 
meet Federal requirements and standards. 

Sec. 2136. Reimbursement, on a monthly 
basis, is 65 percent of the amount the Secre- 
tary determines to be reasonable and appro- 
priate. The Secretary is required to estab- 
lish a prospective payment system based on 
resource utilization for different types of 
patients. Room and board costs are to be 
paid by the patient directly to the nursing 
home and are to be 35 percent of the aver- 
age per diem rate. 

For poorer persons, 100% of coinsurance 
costs is paid for those under 100 percent of 
poverty, 7595 is paid for those between 100 
and 150 percent of poverty, and 50% is paid 
for those between 150 and 200 percent of 
poverty. 

Sec. 2137. The Secretary is authorized and 
required to modify the Federal Long-Term 
Care Insurance Program to allow persons 
other than those aged 45 or 65 to purchase 
this insurance. The federal subsidy for 
these persons can be no higher than the 
subsidy provided to persons purchasing at 
age 45 to 65. This takes effect on or after 
January 1 of the fifth year after enactment. 


Part E—Training and Research 


Sec. 2141. Grants to universities are au- 
thorized for training home care providers in 
amounts of $15 million for FY 1991, $20 mil- 
lion for FY 1992 and $25 million for FY 
1993. 

Sec. 2142. Grants to States are authorized 
for training home health aides in the 
amounts of $10 million for FY 1991 and 
1992 and $25 million for FY 1993. 

Sec. 2143. Grants to university schools of 
nursing are authorized for developing model 
consumer training programs in the amounts 
of $5 million for FY 1991, $10 million for FY 
1992 and $15 million for FY 1993. 

Sec. 2144. At least six centers for long- 
term care planning and technical assistance 
are authorized with funding levels of $10 
million for FY 1992, $15 million for FY 1993 
and 1994. 


Part F—Demonstration Projects 


Sec. 2151. The Secretary is required to es- 
tablish 5-10 demonstration projects on dif- 
ferent models of providing and reimbursing 
long term care for seriously mentally ill in- 
dividuals and their family caregivers. Fund- 
ing is authorized from the Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund for FY 1991, 1992 and 
1993 up to $10 million annually for the dem- 
onstration projects and $1 million to carry 
out the evaluation. 

Sec. 2152. Secretary is required to estab- 
lish demonstration projects on different 
models of providing and reimbursing long 
term home care for people with disabilities 
and needing long term care but who are not 
covered under the previous sections. Fund- 
ing is authorized from the Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund for FY 1991, 1992 and 
1993 up to $10 million annually for demon- 
station projects and $1 million to carry out 
the evaluation. 
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Sec. 2153. General demonstration author- 
ity. 


Section 3. Effectivé Date 


Home and community-based care is effec- 
tive one year after the date of enactment. 

Nursing home coverage for stays under six 
months is effective on or after January 1 of 
the third year after enactment. 

Nursing home coverage under the Federal 
Long-Term Care Insurance Program is ef- 
fective on or after the third year after en- 
actment. 

Training and research programs begin on 
or after January 1, 1991. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE FAIR. 
CREDIT AMENDMENTS OF 1990 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, today | intro- 
duce the Fair Credit Reporting Amendments 
of 1990. 

This legislation is a comprehensive reform 
package for the Federal law that regulates the 
credit reporting industry, the Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act of 1970 [FCRA]. That law has ac- 
complished a great deal for consumers, pro- 
viding them for the first time the right to obtain 
copies of their credit files and to dispute and 
correct inaccurate information. 

However, in the 20 years since enactment 
of the FCRA and the 12 since the last amend- 
ment, technology has changed the face of the 
credit reporting industry. Where once records 
were maintained in actual paper files and 
banks and other creditors employed credit of- 
ficers who reviewed that information, the 
entire process is now highly automated. Bank 
computers access credit bureau computers 
and then make credit decisions based on 
specified criteria and send out the appropriate 
form letter. Often, no human being intervenes 
in the credit-granting process at all. Moreover, 
information in a consumer's credit file has 
become more important to credit decisions as 
the relationship between the bank and the 
consumer has become less exclusive and per- 
sonal. 

Necessarily, while greater automation and 
dependence upon credit bureau information 
makes the credit-granting process more effi- 
cient and more widely available, it also makes 
the process more arbitrary and the impact of 
inaccurate information more devastating. In 
addition, the uses of credit file information 
have expanded dramatically. Some credit bu- 
reaus now use that data to prepare mailing 
lists for direct mail marketing of products and 
services completely unrelated to credit. 

Together, these changes have altered the 
balance which was struck in the original FCRA 
between the right to privacy and accuracy of 
consumers and the need for business to have 
access to credit information in a timely 
manner. These changes have made alter- 
ations to the FCRA to provide consumers with 
greater and more effective protections and— 
even more fundamentally—with greater knowl- 
edge of how the credit reporting system works 
imperative. 
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This bill would realign that balance by re- 
quiring that credit file information be used only 
for credit purposes and only with the consum- 
ers consent and by giving consumers a 
number of important new tools: 

Consumers would be able to obtain, free 
of charge at least once per year, a copy of 
their credit file. 

Consumers would automatically receive a 
copy of their credit file whenever they are 
denied credit. 

Credit bureaus would be required to give 
consumers à ''Credit Report Bill of Rights," 
listing all of their rights and options under 
the FCRA, which would include who to con- 
tact to dispute inaccurate information and 
which agency enforces violations of the 
FCRA 


Investigations of disputed information by 
a credit bureau would be required to follow 
established, published guidelines, to take 
into account evidence provided by the con- 
sumer, and to be completed within 30 days. 

Creditors which provide disputed informa- 
tion, as well as the credit bureau which 
transmitted that information in a credit 
report, would be required to reinvestigate 
the disputed data and would have a duty 
and legal responsibility to ensure maximum 
possible accuracy of the information they 
provide. 


The actual problems faced by consumers 
range from simple incorrect data, to mistaken 
identities in which a consumer is tagged with 
the bad credit rating of some other person, to 
outright fraud in which the consumer's credit 
file contains fraudulently generated bad debts. 
Consumers also face incredible and disturbing 
obstacles in correcting these errors. Some ex- 
amples are illustrative of the problems and dif- 
ficulties consumers constantly face in dealing 
with the credit reporting system: 

A New York state woman, after months of 
fighting unreturned phone calls and unful- 
filled promises, managed to get one credit 
bureau to correct inaccurate information in 
her credit file. She then discovered that two 
other major bureaus and two local bureaus 
also had the same inaccurate information 
and has had to go through the same battles 
with each separately. One of the major bu- 
reaus, CBI, has yet even to respond three 
months later and she only gets a computer 
answering machine in response to repeated 
calls. She still has no idea which of the 
many smaller credit bureaus may hold the 
same incorrect information and how to con- 
tact them. She also faces a $10-$15 charge 
with each bureau just to gain a copy of her 
report to see if it contains the inaccurate in- 
formation. 

Eight credit cards were obtained fraudu- 
lently under a California man's name which 
severely impacted his credit record and 
ended his employment with a major bureau. 
After extensive effort including investiga- 
tions by the Secret Service and the Califor- 
nia Attorney General's office, that record 
was cleared and he assumed his credit rating 
was secure. Later he was denied credit based 
on reports from other bureaus which he is 
still contesting three and one-half years 
after initially discovering the fraudulent ac- 
counts. 

A New York man with a name similar to 
that of his father, but with a different 
social security number and birth date, has 
been tagged with the credit problems of his 
father. The son has been trying unsuccess- 
fully for two years to get the error correct- 
ed. 
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A man living in Hawaii has been tagged 
with the credit problems of a California 
man with the same name after Chase Man- 
hattan used the same credit card number 
for both people. The bureau corrected the 
report after ten months but soon thereafter 
Chase again reported the incorrect informa- 
tion, damaging the man's credit record, 
which they have not yet corrected three and 
one-half years after the man first discovered 
the error. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would help those con- 
sumers and, as a result, it enjoys the support 
of many consumer groups, including the U.S. 
Public Interest Research Group, the Consum- 
ers Union, and the BankCard Holders of 
America. 

| look forward to working with Chairman 
LEHMAN of the Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs and Coinage and the members of that 
subcommittee to develop final legislation that 
addresses these important issues and pro- 
vides consumers with the privacy and protec- 
tions they need and deserve. 


THE EXCLUSIONARY RULE IS AT 
THE CORE OF THE FOURTH 
AMENDMENT 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, 
as Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, and 
South Africa take the first steps toward free- 
dom, we Americans should be reaffirming the 
principles of law that have made us a beacon 
for the world. At such a time, it is ironic that 
there are those who suggest that we surren- 
der some of our freedoms, in order to fight the 
drug wars. 

One cornerstone of our democracy is the 
right under the fourth amendment to be free 
from unreasonable searches. That freedom is 
enforced by the exclusionary rule, which im- 
poses a consequence on Government authori- 
ties who violate the fourth amendment. The 
rule is simple: Evidence seized in violation of 
the fourth amendment cannot be used in 
American courts. 

Sadly, the Supreme Court in recent years 
has chipped away at the exclusionary rule and 
in the process has undermined our fourth 
amendment rights. But in a decision last 
month, the Court rejected, by a slim majority, 
a proposal to erode the rule yet further. | hope 
that this case reflects a renewed commitment 
to the principles in the fourth amendment. 
Columnist Nat Hentoff has written about this 
important decision, and | ask that his article 
be inserted in the RECORD at this point. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 24, 1990] 
ExcLuDING TAINTED EVIDENCE 
(Nat Hentoff) 

The justices of the Supreme Court are 
routinely sorted out as being “conservative” 
or liberal.“ A more useful and accurate way 
of characterizing them might be to distin- 
guish between those most concerned with 
protecting individual liberties against the 
state and those who often balance those lib- 
erties in favor of the state's need to secure 
the common good—very much including the 
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efficient functioning of the criminal justice 
system. 

From time to time some of the justices 
will change sides on a particular case. But 
two—William Brennan and Thurgood Mar- 
shall—hardly move at all from their posts as 
protectors, in their view, of the individual 
liberties safeguarded by the Bill of Rights 
and the 14th Amendment. 

In a radio interview three years ago, a 
journalist asked Brennan: Why do you let 
some of those creeps go? They do such bad 
things, and on a technicality, you let them 
go." 

Uncharacteristically, Brennan became 
angry: "You and the media ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to call the provisions 
and the guarantees of the Bill of Rights 
technicalities, They're not. We are what we 
are because we have those guarantees, and 
this court exists to see that they are faith- 
fully enforced. These guarantees have to be 
sustained—even though the immediate 
result is to help out some very unpleasant 
person. They're there to protect all of us." 

In recent years, Brennan—again unchar- 
acteristically—seemed to have just about 
given up hope that the Supreme Court had 
any intention of faithfully enforcing one of 
those guarantees—the exclusionary rule. 

That rule forbids the use in a tríal of ille- 
gally obtained evidence by the state. For 
decades some justices have claimed that this 
is just a judge-made rule aimed at deterring 
the police from bending the law to get the 
goods on someone they know shouldn't be 
on the streets. 

Other justices, including Brennan, are 
convinced that the exclusionary rule is at 
the very core of the Fourth Amendment, 
which prohibits unreasonable searches and 
seizures. The amendment specifically de- 
fines "unreasonable" searches as those 
made without the authority of a warrant 
and without probable cause. Any evidence 
seized as a result of such unreasonable 
searches is therefore a violation of the Con- 
stitution. 

There is also the matter of judicial integ- 
rity. A court that admits this tainted evi- 
dence becomes an accomplice of law-break- 
ing police. 

Over the years, a majority of the Supreme 
Court, however, has permítted exceptions to 
the exclusionary rule. If, for instance, a de- 
fendant testifies in contradiction to certain 
illegally obtained evidence by the police, 
prosecutors can use that evidence to im- 
peach him. If he doesn't so testify the evi- 
dence is inadmissible. 

As other exceptions were added, Brennan 
said six years ago, in a dissent, that he fig- 
ured the court had finally eviscerated the 
Fourth Amendment. But that mood did not 
last, and this year, Brennan prevented the 
Fourth Amendment from becoming a 
museum piece. For the time being. 

In James v. Illinois last month, Brennan 
wrote for a 5-to-4 majority in refusing to 
permit another exception to the exclusion- 
ary rule. This one would have permitted the 
use of illegally obtained evidence in order to 
impeach witnesses for the defense. And 
since there are many defense witnesses than 
there are defendants, this exception would 
be very broad indeed. 

Fifteen-year-old Darryl James had been 
indicted for murder and attempted murder 
after making incriminating statements to 
police who had arrested him. The collar had 
been made, however, without a warrant and 
without probable cause. Accordingly, 
James's statements were suppressed. 
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James did not testify at his trial, but a 
friend offered testimony that conflicted 
with the statements by James that had been 
illegally obtained by the police. 

The trial court then allowed what James 
had said when arrested to be used at the 
trial in order to impeach the testimony of 
his friend. James was convicted and sen- 
tenced to 30 years. The Illinois Supreme 
Court agreed that the exclusionary rule 
should be exempted to include defense wit- 
nesses in order to prevent a defendant from 
engaging in perjury “by proxy.” 

But the Brennan majority, in one of Bren- 
nan’s most satisfying victories in recent 
years, reversed the Illinois Supreme Court, 
insisting that “So long as we are are com- 
mitted to protecting the people from the 
disregard of their constitutional rights 
during the course of criminal investigations, 
inadmissibility of illegally obtained evidence 
must remain the ruie, not the exception." 

Justice Benjamin Cardozo once com- 
plained that criminals sometimes go free 
"because the constable has blundered." But 
years later, Justice Tom Clark answered: “If 
the criminal goes free . . it is the law that 
sets him free. Nothing can destroy a govern- 
ment more quickly than its failure to ob- 
serve its own laws.” 


THE NECESSITY OF REFORM OF 
THE SUGAR PROGRAM 


HON. WILLIS D. GRADISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, since the 
early days of the Republic, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has intervened in the sugar market— 
primarily to protect the domestic industry from 
the vagaries of the international market, but 
also to attempt to stabilize domestic prices. 
For most of our history, this intervention took 
the form of protective tariffs. In 1934, the 
Roosevelt administration, through authority 
granted under the Jones-Costigan Act, moved 
U.S. sugar policy away from tariffs to a system 
of domestic production and import quotas 
which governed access to the American 
market. Subsequently, Congress passed a 
series of sugar acts and agricultural acts that 
combined the quota allocation system with 
price supports for domestic sugar producers. 

In 1974, Congress permitted the sugar act 
to expire, thereby ending 40 years of direct 
Federal management of the domestic sugar 
market. The international sugar regime also 
expired at that tima Market uncertainty and 
significant price volatility followed. 

In addition to wide fluctuations in sugar 
prices, American producers began to confront 
two other challenges. One challenge eminated 
from the European Community [EC]. Under 
the sugar provisions of the EC’s common agri- 
cultural policy, the Community, which had 
been a net importer of sugar in 1967, became 
a major exporter of sugar by the early 1980's. 
The second challenge arose from the emer- 
gence of corn sweetners as economically 
viable substitutes for cane and beet sugar in a 
number of finished products. 

In an effort to regain control over prices and 
stabilize the agricultural sugar economy, a do- 
mestic price support program was reestab- 
lished by Congress in 1981. In an attempt to 
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manage the program effectively, the Reagan 
administration exercised its authority to reim- 
pose import quotas the following year. In the 
Food Security Act of 1985, Congress mandat- 
ed a minimum nonrecourse loan rate of 18 
cents per pound and required that the sugar 
program operate at no net cost to the Federal 
Government. 

The effects of these policy decisions were 
almost predictable. In spite of an approximate 
15-percent decline in the domestic consump- 
tion of sugar between 1981 and 1988, domes- 
tic cane and beet sugar production increased 
about 23 percent over the same period. This 
unprecedented increase in domestic produc- 
tion, which bore no relationship to demand, di- 
rectly threatened traditional foreign suppliers 
to the American market. 

During the brief relatively open market 
period of the late 1970's, the annual average 
level of sugar imports was 4.4 million short 
tons. With the reimposition of import quotas in 
order to maintain the integrity of the price sup- 
port program, imports fell rapidly. As late as 
1984, imports totaled roughly 3 million short 
tons. The following year, imports fell to 2 mil- 
lion short tons. In 1988, imports were original- 
ly limited to 758,000 short tons—a nearly 75 
percent reduction over a 5-year period. 

Drought conditions in the United States 
over the last 2 years have slightly eased 
these trends. The 1990 annualized import 
quota is currently 1.6 million short tons. How- 
ever, given domestic consumption and pro- 
duction trends, absent further drought condi- 
tions or changes in the program, the recent 
improvement in foreign access to the U.S. 
market will be an aberration. The overall trend 
of escalating domestic production under a rel- 
atively high Government guaranteed price 
support program, declining consumption, and 
a contraction in market access to foreign sup- 
pliers will ultimately make the United States 
self-sufficient in sugar. At that juncture, which, 
in my view, is not far off into the future, the no 
net cost provision of the program will become 
untenable. 

The trend in domestic production, relative to 
consumption, is worrying in and of itself. Do- 
mestic overproduction is a direct result of the 
incentives built into the current sugar program. 
However, it is clear that the administration of 
the program is also having a deleterious effect 
on traditional foreign suppliers to the Ameri- 
can market in violation of our international ob- 
ligations under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade [GATT]. 

In September 1988, the Government of 
Australia challenged the tariff headnote au- 
thority of the United States to impose restric- 
tive quotas on sugar imports. In May 1989, 
the three-member panel examining the Austra- 
lian complaint found in favor of Australia. The 
panel concluded that the U.S. quota regime is 
inconsistent with article 11 of the GATT and 
could not be justified under the provisions of 
article 2 of the agreement. On June 22, 1989, 
the GATT Counsel, with the concurrence of 
the United States, adopted the panel report. 

The United States has two basic options in 
order to settle the dispute with Australia. We 
can either terminate the offending import re- 
strictions, or we can bring them into conformi- 
ty with the GATT. Although the GATT does 
not contain provisions providing for a timeta- 
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ble in the dispute resolution process, delay 
could lead to either demands for compensa- 
tion by Australia and, presumably, by other 
contracting parties who are similarily affected, 
or could lead to retaliation against American 
products. Delay in resolving the dispute with 
Australia is clearly not in our interest. 

We are faced with two distinct, yet inter- 
twined, problems. On the one hand, the integ- 
rity of the domestic price support program is 
clearly at risk given consumption and produc- 
tion trends. On the other hand, attempting to 
maintain the integrity of the program has led 
the United States down a road that places us 
squarely outside our international obligations 
to our trading partners. What are our options? 
Certainly, there is more than one option. | will 
concentrate on what | believe to be the pref- 
erable one. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, | have long been 
critical of the dynamics of the sugar program 
in stimulating overproduction and the negative 
effects on international trade that have result- 
ed. | continue to believe that an adjustment in 
the nonrecourse loan rate for sugar is the key 
to solving these problems. H.R. 1055, the 
Sugar Supply Stabilization Act, which Repre- 
sentative DOWNEY and | introduced earlier in 
this Congress, contains two basic elements. 
The first is a reduction in the nonrecourse 
loan rate by 1.5 cents per pound over a 4- 
year period. The second is a recommended 
increase in imports of 500,000 short tons per 
year. 

Philosophically, this is the proper direction 
for American policy. | recognize, however, that 
the adverse panel report adopted by the 
GATT in response to the Australian complaint 
renders H.R. 1055 an inappropriate response 
as a comprehensive solution to the problem. It 
is likely that H.R. 1055 would also be found to 
be inconsistent with the GATT. Although the 
numbers change, the sugar program would be 
administered in the same manner under H.R. 
1055 as it is now. Although the Government 
of Australia has indicated it would be prepared 
to accept implementation of H.R. 105 as an 
interim measure, because it would ease import 
restrictions, all parties recognize that it would 
not be sufficient, in and of itself, to resolve the 
underlying issue. Therefore, Representative 
Downey and | have developed a new propos- 
al, based on H.R. 1055, that we believe is 
consistent with our GATT obligations. 

This legislation, H.R. 4042, the Sugar Equity 
and Reform Act, would: 

Continue the basic method of operation of 
the current sugar program; 

Reduce the nonrecourse loan 5 percent per 
year over a 5-year period; 

Reduce the gap between the market stabili- 
zation price [MSP] and the loan rate slightly 
by basing the MSP on the Hawaiian loan rate 
for cane sugar rather than on a national aver- 
age (effectively calculating the MSP from the 
base from which it was originally intended) 
and by removing the incentive factor; 

Establish a minimum import quota of 1 mil- 
lion metric tons (equivalent to approximately 
1.1 million short tons) which would increase 
over a 5-year period to 2 million metric tons 
(equivalent to approximately 2.2 million short 
tons); 
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Retain all current quota allocations and duty 
preference on quota sugar; and 

Attain GATT legality through requiring the 
President to exercise his existing authority to 
establish a tariff rate quota for sugar. 

Mr. Speaker, some have suggested that the 
sugar program be extended, in its present 
form, for at least a year pending the outcome 
of the negotiations in the Uruguay round of 
the GATT. Merely extending the present pro- 
gram would be an affront to the dispute reso- 
lution process in the GATT. We are certain to 
hear complaints about the trade distorting 
practices of the EC. | agree with my col- 
leagues who suggest that the policies of the 
Community are a major factor in depressing 
world sugar prices over the long term. Howev- 
er, our immediate dispute is with Australia, not 
the Community. Failing to deal effectively with 
that could invite consequences that no one 
wants. 

Others have suggested the possibility of 
marketing and/or production controls as a so- 
lution to the problem. Press reports of propos- 
als circulating within some producer groups 
concern me greatly. Any proposal to adopt 
marketing and/or production controls, com- 
bined with some form of subsidized exports of 
sugar, would essentially be replicating the 
EC's program. If our goal in the Uruguay 
round is to reduce all trade distorting subsi- 
dies, particularly in agriculture, it would be a 
significant setback for the Americn position if 
we adopt changes in sugar policy that mimic 
the worst practices we are attempting to elimi- 
nate in Geneva. 

In that vein, | was disappointed earlier this 
month when the administration released its 
proposals for the 1990 farm bill. In 1985, Con- 
gress enacted changes in most of the major 
commodity support programs. The trend in 
Federal support is downward in an effort to 
reduce outlays and reduce Federal incentives 
for overproduction. The administration has 
proposed some changes in the dairy program, 
alterations in the honey, wool, and mohair pro- 
grams, and significant changes in the peanut 
program. The administration's package is 
silent on sugar. 

| understand the preference of the adminis- 
tration to deal with sugar in the Uruguay 
round. | simply disagree with that approach. 
The round has not affected our efforts to 
open the Japanese and Korean markets to 
United States agricultural products, it did not 
affect renegotiation of the steel VRA agree- 
ment with Japan, and it did not hinder comple- 
tion and implementation of the United States- 
Canadian Free Trade Agreement. In addition, 
the round also has not affected the adminis- 
tration as it continues to press for resolution 
of the case we argued successfully in the 
GATT against the EC on oilseeds. 

The United States has proposed tariffication 
in the Uruguay round as the best road toward 
an international trading environment free of 
restrictive practices. Tariff rate quotas, which 
the GATT recognizes as legal, are the inevita- 
ble waystations along that road. The dispute 
with Australia offers the United States an op- 
portunity to lead. We would not be unilaterally 
disarming, as critics of sugar reform like to 
call it. We would be strengthening the U.S. 
position in Geneva which can only work to the 
long-term benefit of American agriculture. 
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As | indicated earlier in my remarks, there 
are compelling reasons to move forward on 
reform of the sugar program. | recognize that 
H.R. 4042 is likely to be but one option on the 
table. It is not a panacea. | believe, however, 
that it offers the best hope to provide support 
for domestic producers as necessary and to 
bring the United States into compliance with 
its international obligations. | urge my col- 
leagues to join Mr. Downey and me in this 
effort. 


COUNTRY MUSIC GRAMMY 
AWARDS 


HON. BOB CLEMENT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Speaker, last week in 
Los Angeles, CA, the National Academy of 
Recording Arts and Sciences [NARIS] paid 
tribute to the top performers, songwriters and 
music industry personnel in the recording in- 
dustry during the 32d annual Grammy Awards. 

| would like to take this opportunity to salute 
the Grammy winners in various country music 
categories, many of whom live or work in my 
hometown, Nashville, TN. 

During the past 60 years the country music 
business has grown from infancy to an indus- 
try which has annual sales of over $550 mil- 
lion. According to a recent Harris survey, 
country music is the best liked music in Amer- 
ica, with over 60 percent of adult Americans 
stating that country music is their favorite 
music. 

| am very proud to represent Music City 
U.S.A., the home of country music. | am 
equally proud to honor this years Grammy 
Award winners in the different country music 
categories. 

Last October my colleagues in the U.S. 
House of Representatives and the U.S. 
Senate joined me in adopting House Joint 
Resolution 401, officially proclaiming October 
as Country Music Month. Today | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in saluting these talented 
individuals. 

Country vocal, male: Lyle Lovett. 

Country vocal, female: K.D. Lang. 

Country vocal, duo or group: the Nitty Gritty 
Dirt Band. 

Country instrumental, Amazing Grace, by 
Randy Scaggs. 

Country song, After All This Time, by 
Rodney Crowell. 

Bluegrass recording, the Valley Road, by 
Bruce Hornsby, and the Nitty Gritty Dirt Band. 

There are two other awards which went to 
country music artists and writers which should 
be given special recognition. 

Larry Henley and Jeff Silbar won the pres- 
tigious Record of the Year Award for Wind 
Beneath My Wings. What made this honor 
particularly noteworthy was the fact it is given 
for the best pop song of the year. 

Larry and Jeff cowrote the song in Nashville 
in 1980 while working as songwriters for 
House of Gold. Larry is still living in Nashville 
and writing more great songs, while Jeff has 
moved to Los Angeles. 
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The song has been recorded by several art- 
ists and won the Record of the Year Grammy 
for the version recorded by Bette Midler. The 
fact that the song achieved such recognition 
nearly a decade after it was authored simply 
proves that great music lives on forever. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement of 
the 32d annual Grammy Awards was the 
award won by a father and his son over 37 
years after the father passed away. 

Hank Williams and Hank Williams, Jr., were 
honored for country vocal collaboration for the 
song There's a Tear in my Beer." 

In my opinion these two country music leg- 
ends have achieved more success in the 
music industry, and have had the most impor- 
tant impact on music history, of any father and 
son in the history of recorded music. 

Hank Williams, Sr. is responsible for writing 
some of the most touching and memorable 
songs ever recorded. He was a pioneer and 
perhaps the first true country music superstar 
in history. It is estimated that his songs have 
Sold over 100 million records. 

His son, Hank Williams, Jr., has sold more 
than 50 million records worldwide. He has 
won numerous awards including being hon- 
ored five times as the Country Music Associa- 
tion and Academy of Country Music's “Enter- 
tainer of the Year." And Hank Williams, Jr., 
like his father, has been a pioneer and trail- 
blazer in the country music industry. 

The Grammy Award they shared last week 
was the first Grammy ever awarded to Hank 
Williams, Sr., or Hank Williams, Jr. They both 
certainly deserved this recognition. 

| also want to salute Nancy Shapiro, execu- 
tive director of NARIS in Nashville, and Lisa 
Neideffer, her executive assistant, for the out- 
standing job they do year after year in helping 
to coordinate Grammy-related events in Nash- 
ville. They should also be recognized for their 
time and effort on behalf of civic and charita- 
ble causes in the Nashville area undertaken 
on behalf of NARIS. 

| have said before that "there is nothing 
more American than apple pie, our Flag and 
country music." Today | am proud to repre- 
sent the community that is the home of coun- 
try music, and | consider it my distinct privi- 
lege to pay tribute to this group of talented 
musicians and songwriters. 


SALUTE TO LUIS LAINER 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am proud to 
rise today to salute a truly outstanding 
member of our community and an individual | 
am proud to call my friend—Luis Lainer. He is 
being honored by Bet Tzedek Legal Services 
for his years of dedicated service—as a 
founder, executive director, president and 
board member of one of our city's premiere 
nonprofit organizations. 

After graduating from Yale Law School, Luis 
served as a VISTA volunteer, bringing legal 
services and resources to the Puerto Rican 
community. Inspired by that experience, Luis 
came to California and, after a brief stint in 
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private practice, joined a group of other young 
activists determined to ensure access to the 
law for all regardless of ability to pay. 

In 1973 they established Bet Tzedek Legal 
Services on the premise that clients should be 
entitled to the highest standards of service 
provided to paying clients in private practice. 
Luis and his associates wanted clients to de- 
velop a sense of empowerment, as they 
became participants in solving their own prob- 
lems in a caring and ive environment. 

Luis became Bet Tzedek's first executive di- 
rector—building the organization from scratch. 
He is currently ing a 4-year term as 
president of Bet Tzedek and he can reflect 
with pride on an organization that has helped 
thousands of clients and has won several 
landmark cases on behalf of some of the 
most defenseless and disadvantaged mem- 
bers of our society. 

In addition to Bet Tzedek, Luis is involved in 
a wide range of community activities. He is a 
governor of the Jewish Federation Council, re- 
gional chair of the New Israel Fund, a Los An- 
geles board member of Haifa University and a 
past chair of the Chicano-Jewish Dialogue of 
the Jewish Federation Council. 

Luis is married to lee and they have three 
children—Jesse, Anne, and Zachary. 

Mr. Speaker, It is my distinct honor to ask 
my colleagues to join with me in saluting Luis 
Lainer—visionary, leader, and role model for 
all. 


VIETNAM VETERANS 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to offer a bill which executes promises 
to Vietnam veterans before they risked their 
lives for democracy. | would like to invite my 
esteemed colleagues to join me as a cospon- 
sor of H.R. 3889, which ensures that all veter- 
ans eligible to receive educational assistance 
under the Veterans' Educational Assistance 
Program [VEAP] have 10 years after dis- 
charge or release from active duty in which to 
use their educational benefits. It also provides 
1 day of additional assistance for every day a 
veteran served in combat in Vietnam. 

Vietnam-era veterans entered the military 
with the understanding that the educational 
benefits granted under the VEAP would be 
available upon their discharge. Because the 
December 31, 1989, termination date has 
passed, these educational benefits are no 
longer available to those who chose to pro- 
long their service in the U.S. Armed Forces. 
Educational assistance was promised to these 
citizens as they marched off to sacrifice their 
lives for democratic justice. This promise 
should not be broken. Educational aid should 
be provided to those who defended our coun- 
try in combat. 

According to the national Vietnam veterans 
readjustment study conducted by the Re- 
search Triangle Institute, many Vietnam veter- 
ans who participated in combat in Vietnam are 
more susceptible to encounter difficulties in 
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educational and occupational ajustment. One 
of the findings of the study determined that 
combat veterans suffered greater complica- 
tions adapting to civilian life. The study subse- 
quently demonstrated that veterans who par- 
ticipated in combat were less educated than 
those veterans who did not. Their need for 
educational assistance is critical. 

We assured these brave citizens of our sup- 
port before they joined our Armed Forces. To 
turn our backs on them at this crucial stage is 
unforgivable. We owe them the educational 
assistance that was promised and deserved. 
Vietnam veterans deserve action, not rhetoric. 


DETECTIVE BEN ARMSTRONG 
DALLAS POLICE OFFICER FOR 
THE MONTH OF JANUARY 


HON. JOHN BRYANT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, our local law en- 
forcement agencies and their dedicated em- 
ployees are our first line of defense against 
crime. It is always a great pleasure for me, as 
a member of the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and its Criminal Justice Subcommittee, 
as well as a Dallas resident, to join in paying 
tribute to some of our best local law enforce- 
ment officers. 

Dallas Police Detective Ben Armstrong has 
been recognized as January Officer of the 
Month, and ! take pride in calling his achieve- 
ments, described in the Dallas Police News, to 
the attention of my colleagues and fellow citi- 
zens: 


OFFICER OF THE MONTH ARMSTRONG RECEIVES 
JANUARY HONOR 


Det. Ben Armstrong of the Identification 
Division has been selected as the January 
Officer of the Month by the Dallas Commu- 
nity Police Awards Committee. He will be 
honored during a luncheon hosted by the 
Dallas Market Center Rotary Club. 

A 15-year veteran, he started his law en- 
forcement career as a police officer with the 
Henrico County Police in Virginia. During 
his DPD career, Det. Armstrong has re- 
ceived 25 commendations including two for 
identifying, through latent fingerprints, sus- 
pects wanted for two double murder of- 
fenses of elderly couples. 

He is also the recipient of a Certificate of 
Merit, 10-Year Safe Driving Award and five 
Marksmanship Awards. 

For the past 10 years, Det. Armstrong has 
kept abreast of automated fingerprint iden- 
tification (AFIS) technology. When AFIS 
funding was approved in 1987, Det. Arm- 
strong was selected as a member of the eval- 
uation team. 

As the first member selected for the new 
AFIS Unit, he assisted in the implementa- 
tion of the system and made sure perform- 
ance criteria was met. Because of his hard 
work, the AFIS Unit identified more than 
100 suspects in cases ranging from capital 
murder to burglary of a motor vehicle 
during its first two months of operation. 
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HON. MICHAEL DeWINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. DEWINE. Mr. Speaker, James Brock, 
professor of economics at my alma mater, 
Miami University, and Prof. Walter Adams 
have examined the effect larger scale mergers 
have had on our national economy. Their con- 
cise analysis recently appeared in the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. The article is a summary of their 
book, “Dangerous pursuits: Mergers and Ac- 
quisitions in the Age of Wall Street.” In their 
article, Professors Brock and Adams detail the 
extent of "Merger Mania" in the past decade 
and its negative effects on our economy. | 
urge all of my colleagues to read this thought- 
provoking analysis of the economic inefficien- 
cies created by the explosion of leveraged ac- 
quisitions: 


MERGER MANIA ISN'T HELPING U.S. ECONOMY 
(By James Brock and Walter Adams) 


In the annals of American business histo- 
ry, the 1980s will go down as the decade of 
the deal—a trillion-dollar corporate feeding 
frenzy that produced phenomenal profits 
for a few but economic stagnation for the 
country. 

Acquisitions exploded from 1,565 corpo- 
rate deals in 1980 worth $33 billion, to 3,487 
deals valued at $227 billion in 1988—a spec- 
tacular 600 percent jump. In all, some 
26,000 corporate deals have been consum- 
mated since 1980, totaling more than $1 tril- 
lion in value. 

But this deal-mania isn't creating new 
plants or new jobs, instead, it amounts to re- 
arranging deck chairs on the Titanic. 

This is because for a nation, as for individ- 
uals, there is no such thing as a free lunch. 
A decade of managerial energy devoted to 
concocting—or fighting off—corporate deals 
is a decade during which energy has been di- 
verted from the critically important task of 
investing in new plants, new products, new 
state-of-art manufacturing techniques and 
new jobs. By the same token, the hundreds 
of millions of dollars absorbed in deals by 
legal fees and bankers’ commissions have 
not been plowed directly into the nation's 
industrial base. 

It is especially sobering that in 1986, cor- 
porate America spent more on mergers and 
acquistions—$204 billion—than it did on re- 
search and development—$55 billion—and 
net new plant investment—$81 billion com- 
bined. This hardly bodes well for a nation 
struggling to reindustrialize in the face of 
massive foreign trade deficits. 

Further, a raft of studies show that typi- 
cal merger is followed by deteriorating 
profit performance, and losses—not gains— 
in operating efficiency. 


The American steel industry poignantly il- 
lustrates the futility of the merger game. 
The industry giants are the product of eight 
decades of mergers and acquisitions, begin- 
ning with the formation of the U.S. Steel 
Corporation in 1901 as a consolidation of 
hundreds of formerly independent plants. 

But, alas, America’s steel giants are any- 
thing but models of economic efficiency. 
They have lost jobs and market share, not 
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only to foreign producers, but to small, 
hyper-advanced steel minimills at home. 

The economic infirmities of mergers, take- 
overs and acquisitions are graphically re- 
flected by their atrocious failure rate. As 
summarized by Business Week, a half to 
two-thirds of all mergers don't work, with 
one in three later undone. Management 
expert Peter Drucker puts the record in 
even starker terms: On average, he finds, 
two mergers out of five are “outright disas- 
ters," two "neither live nor die" and one 
works—scarcely a stirring testimonial for 
claims that deal-mania benefits the nation's 
economy. 

Nor is deal mania a boom for investors. 
Studies find the stock values of acquisitive 
firms to typically fall following takeovers— 
losses that cancel out gains in the stock of 
target firms at the time of takeover. Bond- 
holders—who also are investors—have been 
slaughtered by deal-mania as high takeover 
premiums, high debt-equity ratios and as- 
tronomical interest payments erode the 
value of their holdings. 

In the final analysis, a nation chooses the 
kind of economic game it plays. A nation 
chooses, either explicitly or by default, the 
kinds of skills it will encourage by virtue of 
the rewards it provides. A nation also choos- 
es the economic consequences it will have to 
endure, based on the kind of economic game 
it plays. 

If the objective is improved productivity, 
enhanced efficiency and accelerated innova- 
tion, then corporate deal-mania is simply 
the wrong game to play. 

The challenge is to channel business activ- 
ity away frrom speculative capitalism, and 
into creative capitalism. This distinction is 
crucial; Creative capitalism generates new 
productive wealth; speculative capitalism 
merely redistributes ownership claims. Cre- 
ative capitalism gives birth to new goods, 
new services and new production tech- 
niques; speculative capitalism merely rear- 
ranges control over the production process. 
Creative capi talism contributes to economic 
growth; speculative capitalism is a sterile 
zero-sum game. 

Henry Ford personifies creative capitalism 
as its best. He took the automobile, consid- 
ered as a luxury for the few, and turned it 
into an affordable commodity for the many. 
He did it by building, not by buying; by cre- 
ating, not by trading what already existed. 

Fortunately, Ford is not an anachronism 
from a bygone age. America is still blessed 
with innovative entrepreneurs like Edwin 
Land, inventor of the instant camera and 
founder of the Polaroid Corporation; Ross 
Perot, who founded Electronic Data Sys- 
tems (EDS) with $1,000 and built it into a 
multibillion dollar business; and Steven 
Jobs, the wizard who from his family's back- 
yard garage revolutionized the computer in- 
dustry with his MacIntosh personal comput- 
er. 

As a society, we must decide which game 
we want the business community to play. 
We must decide between enterprise and 
speculation. We must decide between enter- 
prise and speculation. We must decide be- 
tween creating wealth and trading it—be- 
tween investing in the future or wasting it 
away in an economically counterproductive 
game. 

Given the right rules, American business 
can play the right game. It can rise to the 
challenge of world-class competitiveness. 
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EAGLE SCOUTS HONORED 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it gives me great 
pleasure to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues, an outstanding group of young indi- 
viduals from the Fifth Congressional District of 
Illinois who have completed a major goal in 
their Scouting careers. On Sunday, April 29, 
1990 at the Morriane Valley Community 
Church located in Palos Hills, IL, James 
Gillen, Joseph Grzesik, Erick Hanson, Eric 
Krzystofiak, and Bradley Poynter will be hon- 
ored at an Eagle Scout Court of Honor. 

It is important to note that less than 1 per- 
cent of all young men in America attain the 
rank of Eagle Scout. This high honor can only 
be earned by those Scouts demonstrating ex- 
traordinary leadership abilities. These young 
individuals have clearly demonstrated such 
abilities through their dedicated community 
service and deserve special recognition. 

In light of the commendable leadership and 
courageous activities performed by such a 
fine group, | ask you, my fellow colleagues, to 
join me in honoring James Gillen, Joseph 
Grzesik, Erick Hanson, Eric Krzystofiak, and 
Bradley Poynter for attaining the highest 
honor in Scouting—the Eagle Scout. With 
God's blessing, let us wish them the very best 
in all of their endeavors. 


WHO WILL BUY THE ELECTRIC 
CAR? 


HON. EDWARD R. MADIGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Speaker, | recently read 
with great interest a commentary in Forbes 
Magazine written by Peter Huber, entitled 
"Who Will Buy The Electric Car? | commend 
this article to my colleagues. 

WHO WILL BUY THE ELECTRIC CAR? 

At the beginning of January, with some 
modest fanfare, General Motors rolled out a 
prototype, two seater electric car. It's called 
the Impact, as in "environmental." The car 
comes with good acceleration, pretty good 
range [120 miles between recharges] and 
the electric car's classic weakness—a battery 
pack that costs too much and dies too 
young. Sooner or later, however, better bat- 
teries will be developed. 

And then what? Then the fate of electric 
cars will be up to government types and en- 
vironmentalists. Judging from their early 
reaction to the Impact, the bureaucrats and 
self-appointed protectors of the earth will 
mostly vote the wrong way. And that will be 
bad news for both the environment and our 
national economy. 

For now, the gasoline engine enjoys a 
huge advantage over any potential competi- 
tion: an established network of fuel and 
service stations. To crack that advantage, 
the first generation electric cars will have to 
shine in some other way that counts. Bar- 
ring miraculous advances in battery tech- 
nology, the edge won't be either the price of 
the electric car or the cost of running it. 
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The first potential advantage is national 
interest. The gryrating price of oil was 
behind President Carter's economic prob- 
lems in the 1970s, just as it has been behind 
Comrade Gorbachev's in the 1980s. Oil im- 
ports acount for half of our trade deficit 
and 60 percent of the Soviets' hardcurrency 
exports. The point is, oil remains the most 
politically potent commodity on the planet, 
at both ends of the pipeline. Today, we 
import two out of every five barrels that we 
burn—which is to say, we import only a bit 
more than it takes to run our cars. Get the 
oil out of the car and we win a huge new 
measure of national independence. 

Then there's the environmental side of 
things. Contrary to intuition, it’s better to 
burn fuel in the external combustion engine 
of an electric power plant than in the inter- 
nal combustion engine of your average car— 
even if the fuel is oil, which it rarely is in a 
power plant. 

Technology Management Services of 
Washington, D.C. has worked the numbers. 
A good electric power plant converts about 
35 percent of its thermal energy into elec- 
tricity. The best car engine can convert 
barely 20 percent of its heat to mechanical 
energy at the wheel. Transmitting electrici- 
ty, charging a battery and running an elec- 
tric motor entail some energy loss, but refin- 
ing oil for cars entails even more. 

Add it all up and it becomes a good bit 
more efficient to burn oil and distribute 
electricity than to refine oil and distribute 
gasoline. That means that right off the bat 
generating electricity for transportation 
causes less pollution than refining and 
burning gasoline. 

Besides, even if it has a smokestack, an 
electric power plant can be sited miles from 
urban areas, operated with high-tempera- 
ture, well-maintained combustors and sani- 
tized with scrubbers and such. Internal com- 
bustion engines, by contrast, stick close to 
people, and exhaust is dirty even when run 
through the best catalytic converter on the 
market. And when it's up to millions of indi- 
viduals to tune the engine and maintain the 
pollution controls, millions won't. As recent 
research has confirmed once again, auto ex- 
haust is far harder on the environment than 
anything coming out of power plant smoke- 
stacks. 

If the electric car is still a distant pros- 
pect, the electric train isn't. Most U.S. loco- 
motives rely on internal combustion diesel 
engines, hardly more efficient than car en- 
gines. Europe and Japan (by contrast) are 
rushing to embrace all-electric locomotives. 
Batteries aren't needed here, and the elec- 
tric engines are well developed. U.S. compa- 
nies in fact did much of the developing in 
the early part of this century. Once again, 
burning the fuel at a power plant and deliv- 
ering electricity to the train is considerably 
more efficient than burning fuel in the 
train. 

You'd think with cleaner air, domestic 
jobs and a better balance of trade at stake, 
electric power would win hands down. You 
would also expect that the liberals and their 
friends in the environmental movement 
would be clamoring for electric transporta- 
tion of any kind. No way. Why will they 
stand in the way of getting the gasoline out 
of transportation? It's a sad story. 

Too many of the greens launched their ca- 
reers fighting central power stations, and 
they shun technology that would require 
more. The Natural Resources Defense 
Council dismissed General Motors' Impact 
project with a sour remark: "We have to 
generate the electricity somewhere, and 
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that would create a great deal more pollu- 
tion.” 

It would create a great deal less. Electric 
transportation wouldn't even require much 
in the way of new power plants. Running 
every car in the country on electricity would 
consume about 25 percent of the power ex- 
isting plants can generate. Battery recharg- 
ing would occur largely at night, however, in 
off-peak hours when there is already abun- 
dant capacity to spare. As a side benefit, the 
price of electricity would fall as we squeezed 
major new revenues out of a sunken, often 
idle, capital investment. 

So who will buy the electric car? No one, 
until we collectively put a new premium on 
energy independence, the balance-of-trade 
relief that goes with it, and the considerable 
environmental benefits of going electric. 
Those aren’t priorities that any individual is 
going to set alone. But sooner or later the 
government may. If not the government in 
Los Angeles or Washington, DC, then per- 
haps the government in Azerbaijan, Tehran 
or Tripoli. 


PUTTING THE HEART IN 
HEALTH CARE 


HON. THOMAS J. TAUKE 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, today, Tuesday, 
February 27, 1990, the Finley Hospital of Du- 
buque, IA, celebrates its centennial anniversa- 
ry. The hospital was founded on this date in 
1890 with the bequest of Mrs. Helen “Corriell" 
Finley, who had made a provision in her will 
that her estate should be used to found a pri- 
vate, nonsectarian hospital in the city of Du- 
buque and that is should be named Finley 
Hospital in memory of her husband, Dubuque 
medical pioneer, Dr. John W. Finley. 

A group of concerned citizens first met on 
June 11, 1885, to discuss the formation of the 
hospital according to the terms of the Finley 
will. They decided that the Finley residence 
should be purchased and remodeled to 
become the first hospital building. 

The Finley Hospital opened to accept pa- 
tients in April 1891, and could accommodate 
40 patients. The mission of the Finley Hospital 
was to "afford medical and surgical aid to the 
Sick, hurt or disabled persons." Hospital care 
was to be provided to men and women from 
all walks of life, regardless of their ability to 
pay. 

From this simple beginning, the Finley Hos- 
pital has grown into a 158-bed regional medi- 
cal center serving patients in a three-State 
area of northeastern lowa, southwestern Wis- 
consin, and northwestern Illinois. Many spe- 
cialized services are provided by a caring and 
dedicated staff. 

The Finley Hospital today celebrates its 
100th anniversary and the beginning of its 
second century of "putting the heart in health 
care." 
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TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
BEATRICE COLEMAN KEMP 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
sorrow that | convey to you the passing away 
of Beatrice Coleman Kemp, a dear friend and 
a community leader in the Los Angeles area. 
Her absence will be missed by her close ones 
and the community at large. 


THE OBITUARY—SHE INSPIRED LOVE AND COM- 
MITMENT TO GoD, FAMILY, FRIENDS AND 
COMMUNITY 


Such was the life of Beatrice Coleman 
Kemp, beloved mother, grandmother, great 
grandmother, church and community 
worker who left us on Saturday morning, at 
2:30 a.m., February 10, 1990, after 74 years, 
and one month on this earth. 

Beatrice was born January 9, 1916 in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, the fourth child of 
Mr. Charlie S. Coleman and Mrs. Mattie 
Hill-Coleman, both now deceased. Also pre- 
ceding her in death are one brother, Wesley 
Leroy Coleman and three sisters: Mrs. Ber- 
nice Coleman Moore, Mrs, Delilah Coleman 
Cook and Mrs. Mary Ruth Coleman 
Duncan. 

She attended Mooretown and Davis 
Chapel Elementary Schools. Having attend- 
ed Central High School (presently named 
Booker T. Washington High School) 
through the ninth grade, Beatrice never 
stopped educating herself over the years. 

On March 1, 1934, when she was 18 years 
old, Beatrice married LeRoy Kemp, Sr., of 
Boley, Oklahoma. Of this union, four chil- 
dren were born, two deceased at birth. 

A devoted wife and mother, one who 
always put the interest of her family first, 
Bea was a Christian, a strong believer in 
The Redeemer Jesus Christ and Prayer, as 
well as a devout Baptist. She was baptized 
at age 9 at Mount Chapel Baptist Church in 
Shreveport, Louisiana. Early 1926, she 
changed her membership to Midway No, 2 
Missionary Baptist Chruch where she 
served on the Senior Usher Board. For 15 
years, she was Secretary of the Senior 
Usher Board at Midway. 

In 1943, Beatrice and her family moved to 
Los Angeles, where she worked as a maid at 
various hotels and in private homes. Be- 
cause Bea and Roy were anxious to own 
their own home as they had in Shreveport, 
Bea and her mother crocheted and sold doi- 
lies for tables, sofas, chairs, and crocheted 
and embroidered sheets, and pillow cases 
and other beddings. Also in 1943, she joined 
St. Paul's Baptist Church, where she served 
on the Senior Usher Board until 1948. 

Forty-two years ago (1948), she joined the 
membership of Paradise Baptist Church, 
where she has remained a member ever 
since. At Paradise, she served as a Sunday 
School teacher, and served on the Senior 
Usher Board, and served as a volunteer to 
various groups in the church such as the 
Youth Choir, and the Sunday afternoon 
BYPU. 

Beatrice believed in and was dedicated to 
service and people, throughout her employ- 
ment life, and community and political ac- 
tivities. In May 1944, she was employed by 
the Los Angeles County General Hospital in 
the Housekeeping Department in the main 
hospital. In 1946 she was promoted to 
Nurses’ Aide and transferred to the staff in 
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the Psychiatric Department. In 1951 she re- 
ceived another promotion, becoming a Hy- 
drotherapist Technician. 

Early on in her employment at Los Ange- 
les County General Hospital she spent 
many hours endeavoring to improve and up- 
grade working conditions and job opportuni- 
ties for all employees, as well as alleviating 
discriminatory practices in hiring and firing 
of minorities and women. With a few of her 
colleagues, Bea was one of the original orga- 
nizers and founding members of Los Angeles 
County Employees Union Local 434, AFL- 
CIO, Although often called upon to hold 
several posts within Local 434, she chose to 
remain a Shop Steward from 1951 until her 
forced retirement in 1973. 

Over her 47 years of residence in Los An- 
geles, she has held membership in many 
civic, social and political organizations. 
Among those she held dear are the NAACP, 
Urban League, Eastern Star (Queen Esther 
Grand Elective Chapter No. 19 of America), 
the Committee for the Rights of the Dis- 
abled, Los Angeles County Employees Union 
Local 434, AFL-CIO just to name a few. Po- 
litically active throughout the 1960’s and 
70's, Bea worked for the successful election 
campaigns of Augustus F. Hawkins for Con- 
gress} Mervyn M. Dymally for the State As- 
sembly, State Senate and Lt. Governor, 
Billy G. Mills for City Council, Bill Greene 
and Leon Ralph for the State Assembly, 
Robert C. Farrell for City Council, Diane 
Watson for the State Senate, and many 
others too numerous to mention, 

Fondly and lovingly called "Mama Bea" 
by family members, neighbors and friends, 
young and old, her heart and her home was 
a quiet refuge of warmth, comfort, strength 
and generosity to all of fortunate enough to 
be blessed to ahve known her. 

Cherishing her memory are: 

Son: Leroy Kemp, Jr., Los Angeles. 

Daughter: Doris Jeanne Kemp Berryman 
Blaker and husband, Charles Randolph 
Blaker, Los Angeles. 

Grandchildren: Robert Lee Berryman, Jr., 
Los Angeles; Randi Lynne Berryman-Phil- 
lips and husband, Carl Lorenzo Phillips, Los 
Angeles; Rory Lynnard Berryman and wife, 
Norma Jean Marshall-Berryman, Los Ange- 
les. 

Great Grandchildren: Christian Lorenzo 
Phillips, Los Angeles; Chrystal Lynn Phil- 
lips, Los Angeles; Cameron Lemuel Phillips, 
Los Angeles; Camille Leigh Phillips, Los An- 


geles. 
Sisters: Mrs. Marie Coleman Jackson, Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Pearline Coleman 


Meriweather, Los Angeles; Mrs. Charlese- 
zetta Coleman Miles, Shreveport; Mrs. Crea- 
lor Coleman Thomas, Shreveport; Ms. Arlil- 
lian Coleman, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. 
Bobbie J. Coleman Harrison, Cleveland, OH. 

Brothers: Mr. Clarence Coleman, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada; Mr. Charlie Coleman, Jr., 
Shreveport; Mr. Frank Coleman; Mr. Jesse 
Coleman, Shreveport; Mr. Clifford Coleman, 
Sr. U.S. Navy; Reverend Nathanial Cole- 
man, Shreveport; Mr. Tommy Coleman, 
Shreveport; Mr. Melvin Coleman, Sr. 
Shreveport. 

Nieces and Nephews, 56; Great Nieces and 
Nephews, 77; Great-Great Nieces and Neph- 
ews, 50. 

Stepmother: 
Shreveport, LA. 

Uncle: Mr. Henry Coleman, Shreveport, 
LA. 

Sisters-in-law, 8; brothers-in-law, 6; and a 
host of other relatives and friends. 


Mrs.  Elziner Coleman, 
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TRIBUTE TO ST. ALBAN'S CHILD 
CARE CENTER 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
St. Alban's Child Care Center on Beulah 
Church Road in Louisville was accorded a 
high honor: The "PERQC" Award— Project the 
Evaluate and Recognize Quality in Child 
Care—in recognition of the quality child care 
they provide above and beyond requirements 
for State licensing. 

St. Alban's is just the sixth of more than 
250 State-licensed child care centers in Jef- 
ferson County to receive this recognition since 
Community Coordinated Child — Care—or 
4C's—in Louisville began honoring high quality 
programs in this way in 1985. 

St. Alban's is fortunate to have such able 
leaders as Fr. Lester Gross—who first envi- 
sioned the child care center years ago—and 
executive director Mavis Higgs, and board 
member Charley Smith. The individuals who 
work at the center should be proud, also, for it 
takes each person making a contribution 
every day to create such a quality, carring, 
and loving environment for the more than 200 
families served there daily. 

It seems just yesterday that | visited St. 
Alban's for the groundbreaking ceremony for 
the new addition and that Mavis Higgs joined 
me in downtown Louisville for the congres- 
sional field hearing on the ABC bill—although 
it was really 1988. 

Since that time we have come close in 
Washington to passing a comprehensive child 
care bill which incorporates the heart and soul 
of the ABC bill. Unfortunately, these efforts 
fell apart in the last days of 1989. | am 
pleased the House leadership has made child 
care one of its top priorities for 1990 and | am 
hopeful we can approve a bill this spring. 

| look forward to visiting the newly-complet- 
ed facilities at St. Alban's soon, and commend 
all involved with this winning effort. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 81, A 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT DESIGNATING ENGLISH 
AS THE OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 
OF UNITED STATES 


HON. NORMAN D. SHUMWAY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, | am the pri- 
mary House sponsor of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 81, which would provide for a constitu- 
tional amendment designating English as the 
official language of the United States. The bill 
now enjoys the sponsorship of 64 of my col- 
leagues, all of whom are enthusiastically sup- 
ported by their respective constituencies on 
this important issue. Just last week, | was pre- 
sented with more than 30,886 declarations of 
support for House Joint Resolution 81 from 
citizens across the Nation. 

Seventeen States already have declared 
English their official language, including my 
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own State of California. Twelve more are con- 
sidering official English legislation. Polls and 
surveys continue to demonstrate that the 
public overwhelmingly endorses the concept 
of a single language in Government. 

Official English is a commonsense idea. A 
single language in Government use, a 
common language, greatly enhances national 
unity, political stability, social equality, and 
economic efficiency. Contrary to the opinion 
of those who oppose the official language 
movement, such a step would not prohibit or 
discourage the use of foreign languages in 
homes, churches, community groups, private 
organizations, tourism, or commerce. Only 
Government functions would be affected. | ap- 
plaud and encourage the ethnic diversity from 
which the rich tapestry of our heritage is 
woven. However the unifying thread in this 
varied tapestry, the thread which has forged 
unity from our diversity, is a common lan- 
guage. 

As the most pluralistic Nation in the world, 
the United States is more dependent than any 
other on the unifying bond of language to fa- 
cilitate communication, cooperation, and the 
exchange of knowledge. The petitions, | have 
just received, make it clear that Americans un- 
derstand that dependency, and that they en- 
dorse the effort to designate English our offi- 
cial language. | strongly urge my colleagues to 
do likewise. 


WEBSTER'S PULASKI BRASS 
BAND MARKS A CENTURY OF 
MUSICAL ACHIEVEMENT 


HON. RICHARD E. NEAL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
1989 was a banner year for the Pulaski Brass 
Band of Webster, MA. The band, which has 
become a respected musical resource for the 
people of Webster, marked its 100th anniver- 
sary last year, and will officially commemorate 
the event on April 29, 1990. 

The Pulaski Brass Band was established in 
1889 by 19 men from Saint Joseph's Parish, 
led by Valerian Kreft, Joseph Woznicki, John 
Ryzewski, Louis Kreft, and Daniel Zatorski. 
The original members, who were primarily 
Polish immigrants, named their band after the 
great Polish freedomfighter, and hero of the 
American Revolution, Count Casimir Pulaski. 
The selection of the name Pulaski served as 
an inspiration to the newcomers to the Web- 
ster area as they pursued the dreams of free- 
dom and success that had brought them to 
the United States. 

From its first performance on the balcony of 
the Joslin House in Webster in 1890, to its 
current summer concerts on Webster's town 
green, the defining characteristics of the Pu- 
laski Brass Band have been its musical ability 
and the spirit of its members. The bands out- 
standing reputation was evidenced by the invi- 
tation it received to play before His Holiness, 
Pope John Paul Il, on his historic visit to 
Boston in 1979. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pulaski Brass Band has a 
current membership of approximately 50 musi- 
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cians, ranging from young adults to retired citi- 
zens. For a century, the appeal of this organi- 
zation has spanned generational lines in Web- 
ster. Through its ability to entertain, it has 
become a vital part of the civic and social life 
in the town. | salute president Robert Grzych, 
vice president Susan George, secretary 
Walter Motyka, treasurer Bernard Baldyga, 
historian Richard Zawislak, musical director 
Thomas Kruczek, and all the members of the 
Pulaski Brass Band on their 100 years of out- 
standing service through music to their com- 
munity. With its proud history as prelude, | am 
confident that the Pulaski Brass Band will 
enjoy continued success as it begins its 
second century of musical excellence. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
| am offering today a resolution which calls for 
the development of campaign finance reform 
legislation to attempt to limit the mushrooming 
spending in congressional campaigns and to 
reduce somewhat the role of PAC's in cam- 
paign financing. 

My resolution sets out spending limits and 
PAC limits that | feel we should consider. Let 
me be clear that these limits only work in con- 
nection with incentives that we must develop 
to encourage candidates to participate. 

In my resolution | suggest setting a 
$200,000-per-election limit on spending for 
U.S. House races. This would mean $400,000 
including a primary and a general election. | 
also suggest limits of $2,500 contributions 
from political action committees and a 
$75,000 limit per candidate—these are limits 
for each of the primary and general elections. 

Again, let me emphasize that these are 
simply my thoughts about some limits we 
should consider in reform legislation. They 
cannot be considered alone and they cannot 
stand alone. They must be related to the reso- 
lution of other issues such as political party 
contributions to candidates, the soft money 
issues, the bundling issues and more. 

Most importantly, we need to take action to 
address these campaign issues and we need 
to do it in this session of Congress. 


LET'S EXTEND THE JOB CORPS 
TO HOMELESS FAMILIES 


HON. PAT WILLIAMS 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, today | rise to 
introduce legislation to extend the Job Corps 
Program to serve homeless families. The Job 
Corps has proven to be an excellent Federal 
investment, returning $1.45 for every $1 in- 
vested. Thirty-three Members of the House 
have joined me as original cosponsors of this 
legislation. 
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This legislation authorizes the Job Corps to 
provide services and facilities at existing or 
special Job Corps centers to respond to the 
needs of members of homeless families. Par- 
ticipation by such families would be strictly 
voluntary. 

The bill stipulates that an agreement be es- 
tablished with one or more State or local gov- 
ernments or agencies which requires that 
State and local entity: provides, in the aggre- 
gate, not less than 50 percent of the costs of 
such services and facilities; contains provi- 
sions to ensure that enrollees and their fami- 
lies are effectively assisted in obtaining all 
necessary health, education, and social serv- 
ices provided by existing Federal, State, and 
local programs in such State or locality; pro- 
vides such transitional assistance, including 
housing, necessary to effect successful job 
placements for enrollees. 

Federal, State, and local governments are 
now using significant sums of money simply to 
house many homeless families. We can make 
better use of those dollars in this joint venture. 
We can do a good job of keeping families to- 
gether while providing necessary assistance 
to them in one setting. This legislation would 
also reduce the Federal costs necessary to 
serve these families by involving family mem- 
bers in food preparation and other activities at 
these centers. 

This bill would not mortgage funds for exist- 
ing Job Corps centers at current operating 
levels but would seek to use the successful 
experiences we have learned in the 25 years 
of operating the Job Corps and apply them to 
helping homeless families. 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO 
CREATE NATIONAL PARK IN 
CONNECTICUT 


HON. JOHN G. ROWLAND 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, | am pleased today to join in sponsoring 
legislation to establish the J. Alden Weir 
Farm—located in the Wilton and Ridgefield 
area of my district in Connecticut—as our 
State's first national park. The Weir Farm has 
received tremendous support from conserva- 
tionists and local residents to have this area 
included in the National Park Service system. 

J. Alden Weir was one of the founders of 
the American impressionist movement in 
painting. The farm, which was originally ob- 
tained by Mr. Weir in a trade for a work of art, 
was the site on which hundreds of landscape 
and rural life scenes were painted. Located 
approximately 45 miles from New York City, 
the farm has been continuously occupied by 
working artists and their families since 1882. 
Barely altered since Weir's tenure, it is a land- 
scape of rolling hills with fields buffered from 
the surrounding suburban area by a hardwood 
forest. 

Last year, the State of Connecticut ap- 
proved the purchase of 60 acres included in 
the original Weir Farm. With the adjacent Weir 
Preserve owned by the Nature Conservancy, 
a national land stewardship organization, and 
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a sizable open space tract owned by the town 
of Ridgefield, close to 175 contiguous acres 
are now protected. 

The National Park Service recently conduct- 
ed a favorable study to assess the suitability 
of including the Weir farm in the National Park 
System. The legislation being introduced 
today would ensure the protection of this area 
by asking Congress to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of the remaining 2-acre core parcel of 
land which includes the houses, barns, and 
studios for an amount not to exceed $1 mil- 
lion. In addition, this bill allows the Park Serv- 
ice to enter into cooperative agreements with 
the State of Connecticut concerning the main- 
tenance, restoration, and management of the 
lands. 

| believe that this measure being introduced 
today offers an excellent opportunity for this 
body to ensure the preservation of an historic 
national site that has received much support 
already on the State and local level. | urge my 
colleagues to support this important legisla- 
tion. 


STUDENT LOAN DEFAULT RE- 
DUCTION AMENDMENTS OF 
1990 


HON. DENNY SMITH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. DENNY SMITH. Mr. Speaker, today | 
am pleased to introduce the Student Loan De- 
fault Reduction Amendments of 1990, a 
measure which will amend the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 to reduce student loan de- 
faults and increase efficiency in the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan Program. 

Section 2 of the bill would amend section 
427(a)(2) of the Higher Education Act of 
1965—the Act—and require that lenders offer 
to borrowers of Stafford loans and supple- 
mental loans to students the option of repay- 
ing their loans on a graduated repayment 
schedule. Only the accrued interest would be 
repaid during the first 12 months, yet the bor- 
rower would resume payment on a normal 
schedule and retire the debt in the normal 10- 
year period. 

A new paragraph would be added to the act 
as part of section 3. This new provision would 
prohibit an institution from employing anyone 
other than salaried employees or volunteers 
to conduct recruiting activities with regard to 
student financial assistance. An_ institution 
would also be prevented from paying a com- 
mission to an individual based directly on se- 
curing enrollments. 

Section 4 of the bill would revise section 
428E of the act to provide guaranty agencies 
with a uniform authority to garnish the wages 
of student loan defaulters. This would allow 
the agency to garnish up to 10 percent of de- 
faulters’ disposable pay. 

Section 5 would amend section 484(d) of 
the act to require that any student admitted 
on the basis of ability to benefit must pass a 
test in order to obtain Federal student finan- 
cial aid assistance. This provision would 
reduce the abuse of the ability to benefit crite- 
rion by limiting institutions’ ability to enroll in- 
adequately prepared students. 
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Section 6 of the bill would amend section 
487(a) of the act to require that all institutions 
participating in title IV programs implement a 
fair refund policy, and inform prospective stu- 
dents in writing of that policy. These amend- 
ments would help to minimize the problem of 
defaults by students who drop out near the 
beginning of a term. 

Section 7 of the bill would provide the effec- 
tive dates for the amendments made by the 
bill. 


MARXISM-LENINISM, COMMU- 
NIST  TOTALITARIANISM, IS 
NEVER THE ANSWER 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, on January 25, 
1990, the voters of Nicaragua spoke. Their 
message was loud and clear. Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, or more accurately, Communist totalitari- 
anism, is never the people's choice. For years 
a few Americans, among them a former and a 
current President, and thousands of brave 
Nicaraguans have been saying the very same 
thing. 

Of late, their voice had been largely ig- 
nored. One only has to look to the preelection 
media coverage of Nicaragua. From the 
Washington Post, to the New York Times and 
the Christian Science Monitor, virtually every 
major newspaper forecast a Sandinista victo- 
ry. Relying on Sandinista controlled polls, they 
each in turn concluded that the FSLN had the 
support of the people. 

As has happened in the past, the big Sandi- 
nista lie, like the big Soviet lie before it, was 
given credibility. The U.S. Congress has 
always recognized that communism was not 
the answer for Central Europe, but maybe in 
Central America, in a few selected poor na- 
tions, where freedom and democracy have 
never been the norm. Maybe in Nicaragua the 
FSLN could be the answer. 

Mr. Speaker, | stand before you today, with 
a message from the Nicaraguan people. 
Marxim-Leninism, Communist totalitarianism, 
is never the answer, Not in Nicaragua, not in 
Angola, and certainly not in El Salvador. 


MANDATORY DEPOSIT OF FOR- 
EIGN PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


HON. JIM SLATTERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Speaker, section 407 of 
the Copyright Act—title 17, United States 
Code—requires deposit of two copies of every 
work published in the United States in which 
copyright is claimed. The House and Senate 
reports accompanying the bill later enacted as 
the Copyright Act of 1976 explicitly state that 
the mandatory deposit requirements "become 
applicable as soon as a work first published 
abroad is published in this country through the 
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distribution of copies or phonorecords that are 

either imported or part of an American edi- 

tion." Since the copyright registration system 
became the responsibility of the Library of 

Congress in 1870, copyright deposits have 

been one of the principal sources of develop- 

ment of the collections. 

This requirement of legal deposit of printed 
works in a country outside the place of publi- 
cation—where the publication merely is dis- 
tributed—is of great concern to the Interna- 
tional Group of Scientific, Technical and Medi- 
cal Publishers [STM]. | recently received from 
Mr. Arly Allen, president of Allen Press, Inc., 
of Lawrence, KS, a copy of an article au- 
thored by the secretary of the STM Group 
which outlines their concerns in this regard. 
Allen Press, Inc., publishes a wide variety of 
scholarly journals and books for academic and 
scholarly readerships. | hope my colleagues 
with an interest in copyright issues will 
thoughtfully review the arguments presented 
in this article: 

THE GUTENBERG BIBLE Was PUBLISHED IN 
THE USA: LEGAL DEPOSIT IN THE MODERN 
WORLD 
(By Paul Nijhoff Asser, secretary, STM 

Group) 

"No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of 
his property" (Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, art, 17). 

A very curious event has happened recent- 
ly and since it is potentially dangerous to 
publishers I believe all should know about. 

The US Library of Congress is taking the 
German STM publisher Springer-Verlag to 
court because this publisher has not com- 
plied with a demand“ from the Library for 
free deposit copies of three research jour- 
nals published in Germany. 

Everybody knows—I suppose—that legal 
deposit is a fact of publishing life. It has an 
old history. In olden times, and nowadays 
still under many authoritarian, totalitarian 
or other backward regimes, publishing was 
subject to censorship. The authorities did 
not like to see things printed against them 
and looked for ways to prevent (their no- 
tions of) subversion, treason and/or immo- 
rality—all threatening their very authority 
and therefore, as they saw it, the stable 
structure of society. So they instituted laws 
and regulations requiring all those who con- 
trolled the media (i.e., the printing press) to 
submit one or two copies of all printed 
works. 

Later, of course, this changed. Societies 
opened up, as it were; deviating theories and 
their expressions were tolerated. The media 
changed, too. Now it became more a matter 
of collecting, and of describing, what was 
printed in particular countries. For reasons 
of space I am skipping over the history of 
copyright or authors’ rights: suffice it to say 
that in conjunction with censorship, print- 
ers/publishers were given privileges to 
print, and this public privilege was the origi- 
nal right to copy or “copy-right”. Obviously, 
this is the historical reason why, in many 
legislations, the obligation for publishers to 
deposit one or a few copies free of charge in 
a national depository is still part of the 
copyright law, even though the “right to 
copy” has been disconnected completely 
from that obligation. 

My first proposition, therefore, is that 
legal deposit as such does not belong in a 
copyright law since it has nothing to do 
with copyright, and that publishers of coun- 
tries where it still is part of the copyright 
law should try to get it removed. 
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Next: when the art of bibliography started 
to come into its own and more enlightened 
and democratic laws came into being to 
mitigate censorship and to tolerate dissen- 
sion, not to speak of the shift from printer/ 
publishers“ "privilege" to authors’ rights, 
and nations started to understand that col- 
lecting and describing "the national im- 
print” was a worthwhile activity, it was felt 
that for those reasons alone a continued ob- 
ligation for publishers to provide copies of 
their authors’ books to a central depository 
would be justified. 

Publishers considered this to be a form of 
unfair taxation because it was not levied on 
other citizens whose products were also in- 
tellectual property; some legislators were 
quick to react, and henceforth other pro- 
ducers (phonogram and film makers, design- 
ers, etc.) were also brought in.... Yet 
books remained the first target—and the 
taxation remained unfair since there was no 
such obligation on car or aeroplane manu- 
facturers, producers of cameras, radios and 
television sets, and others. But you who 
read this know as well as I do that works of 
the mind are special: Books Are Different, 
remember? And we are, after all, proud of 
that (otherwise, for example, we would not 
be politically campaigning in Europe to 
obtain the VAT zero rate—and to maintain 
the zero rate in the UK and other such civil- 
ized countries). 

However, there are advantages. Publishers 
recognize that their publications, archived 
in and bibliographically described by a cen- 
tral national depository, will be more acces- 
sible. And that is what they publish them 
for: to be tracked down, to be located, to be 
available, to be purchased. Somewhere, 
there is a copy of every book ever published; 
somewhere, there is a description of every 
title; and that title can nowadays even be 
"accessed" electronically by many entries: 
author, title, subject, ISBN. Also, the 
sum total of all national bibliographies is 
one global bibliography—the goal of the 
Universal Bibliographical Control Pro- 
gramme of IFLA, the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations and Institu- 
tions, 

My second proposition, therefore, is that 
publishers should not protest, at least not 
too loudly, against their obligation to give 
one or a few copies of their books to the 
nation, because there are a few not quite 
negligible advantages attached to it. And 
these, on the whole, can be balanced against 
the expense. 

This inexorably leads to my third proposi- 
tion, which is that where publishers (and in 
some countries other producers of works of 
the mind as well) are taxed over and beyond 
that which other citizens have to pay, and 
live with it because they get something in 
return," the special tax should be reasona- 
ble, i.e., balanced against benefits. One ex- 
ample of irrationality is found in the United 
Kingdom which expects its publishers to 
send copies not only to the national deposi- 
tory for archiving and bibliographic cap- 
ture, the British Library, but to not less 
than five other libraries including Trinity 
College Library in Dublin, Ireland! So the 
involuntary gift to the nation (in this case, 
to two nations one of which is outside Brit- 
ish jurisdiction) is really beyond the stated 
function of normal“ legal deposit, which 
was, but is no longer, to facilitate control 
over the printed word as well as claims to 
copyright, and which is to establish and pre- 
serve a public archival collection for schol- 
ars, and to base the national bibliography 
on that archive. 
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Sixteen years ago, at 1973 prices, the sum 
total of all the retail prices of books deposit- 
ed by British publishers during a 12-month 
period was estimated by the British Depart- 
ment of Education and Science at over £1 
million. Obviously, this should be dimin- 
ished by the trade discount in order to esti- 
mate the "tax" paid by the publishers, or 
"revenue foregone" if that term seems more 
appropriate. Also, the six libraries probably 
would not have purchased all the titles 
(33,000 at that time!) they would otherwise 
be given. 

However, the title output has almost dou- 
bled since then, and new book prices have 
risen dramatically, too (131.7 percent over 
the years 1980-7 alone, as Somerset's county 
librarian has found—''The Bookseller," 25 
August 1989, p. 582). So the one million 
pounds of 1973 could well be two million by 
1989. 

Finally, there is the problem of specialized 
short-run (and expensive) limited editions. 
It would be highly unreasonable for a pub- 
lisher of such works to be forced to part 
with six copies without any compensation, if 
the total print run were something like, say, 
75 or 150 copies. 

The Whitford Committee, established in 
1977 to revise the UK Copyright Act of 
1956, concluded in this respect that, since 
there was ‘no requirement that other aids to 
knowledge should be provided at the ex- 
pense of their makers’, it seemed hard “that 
the cost should fall exclusively on the au- 
thors and their publishers”. Yet, “the prin- 
ciple that a national archive of published 
literature should be maintained by legisla- 
tive requirement for deposit has not been 
challenged”. 

The Committee recommended, inter alia, 
that “the question of relieving publishers 
from the financial burden involved in legal 
deposit, possibly through fiscal concession, 
should be considered," and that “the revised 
provisions for deposit should be the subject 
of legislation separate from the law of copy- 
right”. 

Whitford also spoke about the “uniquely 
confiscatory nature" of the legal deposit re- 
quirements. 

What became of this in the new UK law 
of 1988 which recently came into effect? 
Nothing, unfortunately. The only consola- 
tion is that non-compliance still will be sub- 
ject to a fine of 45.00. 

Instead I will put forward my fourth prop- 
osition. This is that voluntary deposit is 
better than legal (compulsory) deposit. In 
the matter of expensive short-run publica- 
tions which I have already mentioned, an 
accommodation should be found anyway. In 
The Netherlands, which, immediately after 
Waterloo, abolished the dépôt légal imposed 
by Napoleon in 1811, the national imprint is 
collected by the Royal Library in The 
Hague on a voluntary basis: should a pub- 
lisher not be able or willing to deposit free 
of charge, he will be asked to grant a dis- 
count. This works well, and almost all 
Dutch books and journals are thus collect- 
ed, on a voluntary basis, and at little cost, 
since most professional publishers do supply 
their list free of charge or at a discount and 
only very few charge the full price. At least 
the voluntary system does not have the 
“uniquely confiscatory nature” which Napo- 
leon imposed and which still prevails in so 
many countries. 

This brings me to my fifth proposition. 
Obviously, we still have some Napoleons to 
cope with in our world. But to obey a ruler 
who is not even occupying one’s country 
seems nowadays rather out of place—to put 
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it mildly. So my proposition is that no one 
should be compelled arbitrarily to part with 
his or her possessions, or to be “taxed,” by a 
foreign power. In other words, even if one 
accepts that publishers, under controlled 
and reasonable conditions, would be ready 
to supply their national depository with one 
or two copies of their publications free of 
charge, it would be unacceptable for them 
to be obliged to send free copies abroad. 
This serves no archival or bibliographic pur- 
pose because that has already been taken 
care of by the national depository or biblio- 
graphic centre in the publisher’s own coun- 
try. 

Certainly there are exceptions one could 
think of. One is where the publisher has 
designated an exclusive distributor in the 
other country. Another, even more obvious 
exception is where the publisher has made a 
special edition for that other country, possi- 
bly even in a co-publishing venture with a 
colleague. “Transnational” publishers. 
therefore, could easily—and indeed do—find 
themselves in a position where they supply 
free copies not only to the national deposi- 
tory of the country in which they have pub- 
lished the book but in maybe three other 
countries as well, depending on exclusive 
agencies, co-publishing arrangements, etc. 
The advantage of this is that the exclusive 
agent or the co-publisher will be supported 
by the national “bibliographical control" he 
can offer his customers. 

In all other cases, however, there ís no 
earthly reason why a publisher should be 
deprived of his property by a foreign coun- 
try. The benefit is not his: it is the other na- 
tion's alone. 

Unfortunately, the Library of Congress, 
the richest library of one of the richest 
countries of the world, has chosen to en- 
force a section of the U.S. Copyright Act 
(Section 407) by initiating a court action 
against Springer-Verlag of Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. Springer-Verlag had not complied 
with a demand“ from the Library to supply 
three research journals. Why these jour- 
nals? Because the Library needed them. 
Why not buy them? Because the Library al- 
legedly has a legal right to receive anything 
free of charge that is "published with notice 
of copyright in the United States of Amer- 
ica",.' But these journals are not published 
in the United States of America at all, they 
are published in Heidelberg, Germany! Yes, 
they are published in the United States of 
America, "after first publication in Germa- 
ny". 

The solution to this riddle is simple: ac- 
cording to the US law, "publishing" means 
"distributing"—even offering for sale“! 
and so you can publish something in, say, 
Bristol, England, and then, by just sending 
a copy of your catalogue to a library in, say, 
Kalamazoo, again“ publish it in America: 
and this leads you legally“ into the trap of 
the obligation mentioned in Section 407. 

Thus, because there are copies of the Gu- 
tenberg Bible in a few US libraries (includ- 
ing the Library of Congress), and the book 
therefore must have been distributed in the 
USA, Gutenberg would be surprised to learn 
that his Bible was published in Amer- 
1 

How legal is legal? This is something to be 
found out. How this story will end cannot be 
foreseen, but it would be a sad day if and 
when the Librarian of Congress (who has so 


! In the new version of the Copyright Act, after 
the US accession to Berne, this wording was 
changed to: “published in the United States of 
America”. 
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far disregarded pleas from IPA and STM to 
use his discretionary powers) got his way. 
That would mean that he, in order to 
“enrich his collections” (the stated purpose 
of the deposit requirements), could 
“demand” virtually all publications wherev- 
er published in the world. How embarrasing. 
But also, what a glorious example for other 
countries to follow—countries that genuine- 
ly have not enough money to buy what they 
need! Golden times for India, Mexico et alii! 

Admittedly, the Library of Congress has 
so far used this extraordinary, "uniquely 
confiscatory" power given it by Congress, 
only sparingly. It is actually the first time 
since the new Copyright Act came into 
effect in 1978 that a foreign publisher has 
been taken to court—although it is certainly 
not the first time that the Library has de- 
manded" foreign publications for free de- 
posit. Many publishers ignored these de- 
mands. Some complied, grudgingly, to avoid 
hassle. But the Library indeed never de- 
manded" all foreign publications. In fact, it 
can hardly cope with the enormous mass of 
domestic publications it receives now—let 
alone with all the foreign ones it would re- 
ceive if every British, French, German, 
Soviet, and Dutch publisher (or, for that 
matter, all other 150 nations) obeyed the 
U.S. law. So why enforce such an impracti- 
cable law? Why does the Librarian say that 
he has “no choice" while he has? Was it 
simple greed, or just ignorance, that 
prompted Congress in 1976 to interpret 
“publishing” in a way no bookman or - 
women, let alone a publisher or a librarian, 
would even dream of? An easy way to save 
money on the acquisitions budget? Would 
the Library act in the same way against a 
Soviet state publishing house because it 
“needed” its publications? Against an Indian 
one? A Japanese? 

Why would the Library of Congress risk 
its reputation and good relations with the 
publishing community for a budget item 
which is—for them—negligible? and maybe 
cause the U.S, Department of Justice, the 
German Justizministerium and, last but not 
least, Springer-Verlag to spend perhaps mil- 
lions of dollars, partly American and 
German texpayers money, in legal ex- 
penses? 

It is all an absurdity and if it were not 
true, I am sure you would not believe it. The 
only thing one might, very tentatively, sug- 
gest is that Springer-Verlag should perhaps 
have complied in the first place? I believe 
this cannot simply be answered by a yes or 
no. There is a limit to which people, or 
indeed publishers, will go. It is not as if this 
has not been going on for years: already in 
1984-5 even the Association of American 
Publishers complained to the Library that 
the danger of retaliation by other countries 
was threatening their own members; yet the 
Library stuck to its guns. 

Is it then strange that at one point one 
publisher stands up and says, like Churchill, 
“This is something up with which I will not 
put," and fights for his rights? 

Laws, however, have a habit of being pow- 
erful and not easy to change. In countries 
other than the USA, a case like this might 
be laughed out of court, but in litigious 
America it is no laughing matter. Let us 
hope that a solution will be found which 
takes into account at least the normal 
usages and decencies that are commonplace 
in civilized society, and between citizens of 
different countries. The present bizarre con- 
frontation only leads to the opposite. 

You may have noticed, by now, that the 
action of the Library of Congress is based 
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on exactly the opposite of all my proposi- 
tions: 

The U.S. Copyright Act contains a provi- 
sion on deposit which has nothing to do 
with copyright whatsoever; 

The Library's legal deposit requirements 
are unreasonable because foreign publica- 
tions are allegedly included; 

Its deposit regulations are compulsory, 
not voluntary; 

The compulsory deposit of foreign publi- 
cations only serves to enrich the US collec- 
tions and so does not provide any advan- 
tages in return to those who allegedly are 
obliged to part with their property. 

I have not even gone into the arbitrary 
nature (Why journals? Why these journals? 
Why this publisher?) of the “demands”. 
There seems to be no guide as to what crite- 
ria are applied except the rather lame, we 
need these journals (books, materials, etc.)“. 
This reminds us of the thief who was asked 
why he had robbed a bank. His reply was: 
"Because that's where the money is". At 
least his target was clear. The Library's ex- 
planation—seemingly backed up by the 
Copyright Law—has no such specific target: 
its "demands" are arbitrary and this is en- 
hanced by their not having to be justified to 
anyone, least of all to the victims. “No one 
shall be arbitrarily deprived of his proper- 
ty" is one of the categorical articles of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Need more be said? 

My last proposition, therefore, is that the 
book world (publishers and librarians in 
particular) should get together in an effort 
to arrive at a uniform or at least harmo- 
nized world system of deposit and biblio- 
graphical control. The present excess is an 
unfortunate interlude; but maybe we can 
turn it to our advantage. 

If a reasonable, professional solution 
cannot be found, things may get seriously 
out of hand, worldwide, and authors and 
publishers—not just Springer-Verlag—will 
suffer. The matter is too serious to be left to 
the politicians. 


POST SCRIPT: 


The following Policy Statement was ac- 
cepted and endorsed by the General Assem- 
bly of STM (International Group of Scien- 
tific, Technical and Medical Publishers) on 
10 October 1989, and by the International 
Committee of the International Publishers 
Association on 14 October 1989. 


STM Policy Statement on Legal Deposit 
(depot Légal’) 

1. In many countries, compulsory legal de- 
posit systems enable the national patrimony 
of publications, in particular of published 
writings ("the national imprint"), to be as 
comprehensive as possible. 

At the same time, such a central archive 
of the nation's publications may serve as a 
basis for the national bibliographic control 
to the fullest extent possible. 

The advantages of these two aspects of 
legal deposit, both to the public and to the 
publishers, are obvious. 

2. It is for this reason that publishers in 
general, and publishers in the sciences and 
the humanities in particular, on the whole 
do not object to their being legally obliged— 
in the countries where this applies—to 
supply one or two copies of each of their 
publications to their national depository. 

3. Although some countries still maintain 
the legal deposit system in the national 
copyright laws even though deposit is not a 
condition of copyright protection, publish- 
ers consider this to be nothing but a rem- 
nant of olden times when copy-right“ was 
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a "privilege" against which copies had to be 
presented to the authority who exercised 
censorship and who conferred the printing 
monopoly. 


Legal deposit is no longer related to copy- 
right and should not ever be again, as the 
Berne Convention makes clear. 


Publishers should call upon the national 
legislators, wherever necessary, to remove 
from their copyright laws the references to 
legal deposit. 


4. Compulsory deposit without payment is 
often regarded as a form of discriminatory 
taxation of one section of the public, or as 
expropriation of private property without 
compensation: "for the many by a few". 
Publishers share these views if free deposit 
is required of more than two copies in their 
national depository or bibliographic centre, 
or if free deposit is required of more than 
two copies to more than two deposit librar- 
ies in their country, or if they have to pay 
for the postage, packaging and handling as 
well. 


5. Publishers should not be obliged to de- 
posit their publications in national deposi- 
tories other than their own. For purposes of 
national archiving and national bibliograph- 
ical control, the national depository should 
be uniquely designated; amalgamating the 
national bibliographies results in an inter- 
national bibliography. 


Compulsory deposit of publications in for- 
eign depositories, therefore, serves other 
purposes which are of no benefit to publish- 
ers. At best, such deposit should be volun- 
tary; if a publisher cannot or will not depos- 
it free-of-charge, the foreign depository 
should purchase the relevant publication. 


6. Voluntary deposit of paper and micro 
publications is better than involuntary de- 
posit, as practices in some countries show. 


Opto-electronic publications should be 
subject to the same voluntary deposit rules, 
and pubishers should call upon their nation- 
al bibliographic centres to collaborate with 
them on exclusive arrangements for use by 
the public in this respect. 


7. For low print-run publications in gener- 
al, and bibliophile editions and other rare 
and expensive items such as facsimiles, spe- 
cial relief should be available. 


8. Finally, for purposes of defining the 
"nationality" of a publication, publishers 
maintain their traditional usage in that a 
book, journal or other information carrier is 
published in one certain fixed location, al- 
though it may be distributed and sold in 
thousands of places worldwide. Publishing 
and distributing are emphatically not one 
and the same thing. 


The place of publication is the point of at- 
tachment for legal deposit, not the locations 
or countries of sale and distribution; collect- 
ing "the national imprint" is the purpose of 
deposit. 


Where sole agents or exclusive distribu- 
tors are appointed for certain regions or 
countries other than the country of origin, 
these agents or distributors may consider 
themselves to be the publisher in these re- 
gions or countries, and to be subject to legal 
deposit requirements there, in particular if 
a special edition has been produced for that 
region or country. 
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EDUCATION'S IMPORTANCE IN 
AMERICA 


HON. CHARLES A. HAYES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. HAYES of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, ! rise to 
join my colleagues in discussing the impor- 
tance of education As a member of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, and 
as the Representative of a congressional dis- 
trict with one of the largest African-American 
populations in America, | know all too well the 
relationship between obtaining a good educa- 
tion and achieving success in life. 

When | travel through my district, it is appar- 
ent to me that for the majority of my constitu- 
ents, the key to their upward mobility is not 
the lottery, or a big inheritance from a wealthy 
relative. For the vast majority of them, the key 
is education. | was heartened on February 20 
when the other body finally passed H.R. 2281, 
legislation | introduced to extend the School 
Dropout Demonstration Assistance Act. By ex- 
tending this measure, we are keeping the 
Federal Government committed to addressing 
a segment of our youth—high school drop- 
outs—who would othewise end up as part of 
the permanent underclass of society. 

While | am proud of the fact that as a result 
of my School Dropout Demonstration Assist- 
ance Act, 82 dropout prevention programs 
have been funded across the country, | am 
dismayed that we still are unable to serve the 
vast majority of students who are at risk of 
dropping out of school or who have already 
dropped out. This Nation is too rich and too 
progressive to allow upward of 750,000 young 
people to drop out of school. While the 
School Dropout Demonstration Assistance 
Act, with its limited $50 million authorization 
level is a good beginning, without additional 
resources, it is simply not going to be enough 
to keep thosands of our young people from a 
lifetime of self-imposed poverty and lost op- 
portunities. 

| believe we can do better and | challenge 
my colleagues to join me in addressing our 
Nation's education needs. Our children are 
our most precious commodity and educating 
them is our Nation's best defense. Let's not 
shortchange them under the guise of a budget 
deficit. Investing our money in them today will 
provide us with untold resources tomorrow. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH 
AND FITNESS DAY 


HON. BEVERLY B. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, today, | am in- 
troducing a joint resolution requesting the 
President designate May 16, 1990, as Na- 
tional Employee Health and Fitness Day." 

As a member of the leadership task force 
on health, the Maryland Commission on Physi- 
cal Fitness and a longtime fitness advocate, | 
would like to introduce this resolution because 
of my strong commitment to the importance of 
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a balanced diet, regular exercise, and physical 
fitness activities. One out of every three adults 
in the United States participate regularly in 
sports or exercise programs. Studies have 
shown that a regular program of physical fit- 
ness activities have increased higher produc- 
tivity levels, higher morale, less sick leave and 
a significant reduction in health care costs 
among private and public sector employees. 

In 1988, over 1.5 million people died from 
coronary disease and 333,000 underwent 
heart bypass surgery. These figures represent 
people who could have benefited from regular 
fitness programs. Regular health and physical 
fitness activities strengthens the mind as well 
as the body and have been shown to prevent 
coronary disease, hypertension, and in several 
cases the occurrence of colon cancer. 

| hope my colleagues will join me in sup- 
porting this worthwhile endeavor. 


CITY OF HOPE HONORS DAVID 
G. HOLLANDER 


HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3, 1990, the Pembroke Pines Florida 
Auxiliary of the City of Hope will honor David 
G. Hollander by establishing a Cancer Re- 
search Fellowship in his name. 

Mr. Hollander, president of Silver Builders, 
Inc., is being recognized by the City of Hope 
for his many philanthropic endeavors. David 
and his wife, Stephanie, have four children, 
Evan, Melissa, Marnie, and Brett. Mr. Holland- 
er has always been involved in community 
events and has been more than generous to 
those less fortunate than himself. A charter 
member of the Boys and Girls Club of Holly- 
wood, FL, and an active participant on the 
Citizen's Advisory Board of the City of Holly- 
wood, David Hollander has been tirelessly in- 
volved in a diverse array of important causes. 
He is dedicated to supporting research for 
such terminal illnesses as cancer, diabetes, 
cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, and multi- 
ple sclerosis. Additionally, Mr. Hollander is a 
member of the Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, 
and Miramar/Pembroke Pines Chambers of 
Commerce, the Center for Family Learning 
Advisory Board, Rotary Park, Commitment to 
Youth, and his Temple's Brotherhood. David 
Hollander is a man who demonstrates every 
day that much can be done when community 
dedication is combined with an energetic 
sense of social and moral responsibility. 

The establishment of the David G. Holland- 
er Cancer Research Fellowship will enable the 
City of Hope to expand its services and pro- 
vide even greater medical care. The City of 
Hope has been long recognized as an institu- 
tion that serves to improve health centers and 
medical care by supporting such projects in 
south Florida as a Pilot Medical Center and 
the Beckman Research Institute. Personalized 
care is made available to patients free of cost 
at this ultramodern facility. Patients at the 
center suffer from serious diseases—primarily 
cancer and leukemia. By pioneering new ap- 
proaches in individualized attention, the center 
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combines innovative treatments with a warm 
compassion to produce the highest quality of 
care. 

| commend the City of Hope for honoring 
David G. Hollander by establishing the Cancer 
Research Fellowship in his name. Mr. Hol- 
lander's compassion and generosity has been 
and, now, will continue to benefit all who live 
in south Florida. 


TRIBUTE TO EDWARD LaSOTA, 
PIUS THE IX CHAPTER OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, today | would 
like to pay tribute to one of the most inspiring 
men in Berks County. | am speaking of Mr. 
Edward LaSota, who, for the past 2 years, has 
been the faithful navigator of the Pius the IX 
Chapter of the Knights of Columbus in Read- 
ing, PA. On March 3, 1990, the Pius the IX 
Chapter will be honoring Mr. LaSota for his re- 
markable leadership of the chapter for the 
years 1988 and 1989. 

Edward LaSota has been intimately involved 
with the Knights of Columbus for the past 14 
years. He has chaired various functions for 
the chapter, and his past successes naturally 
led to his being chosen as faithful navigator 
for the past 2 years. In this most honored po- 
sition, Edward LaSota represented the chapter 
throughout the region and across the Nation 
with other Knights of Columbus groups. As 
you know, Mr. Speaker, members of the 
Knights of Columbus are actively involved in 
helping those less fortunate and in bringing 
help, guidance, inspiration, and leadership to 
the communities they serve. Their selfless ef- 
forts have brought much light into the lives of 
many, and Edward LaSota epitomizes the es- 
sence of civic and community service. Mr. 
Speaker, Edward LaSota's compassion has 
touched Berks County and the surrounding re- 
gions, and it is only fitting that he be recog- 
nized for his leadership and endeavors to 
better his community. It is an honor and privi- 
lege to commend Edward LaSota and to say 
congratulations and thank you for many years 
of service. 


OTTAWA COUNTY CELEBRATES 
ITS SESQUICENTENNIAL ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. PAUL E. GILLMOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, Ottawa County, 
OH, is celebrating its sesquicentennial anni- 
versary this year. | want to take this opportuni- 
ty to extend the celebration of this important 
anniversary from Ohio all the way to this es- 
teemed Chamber, the House of Representa- 
tives. 

It is with great pride, Mr. Speaker, that ! 
mention that | am a resident of Ottawa 
County. It is a beautiful and neighborly Ohio 
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county sitting on the shores of Lake Erie. 
Through a commitment to good citizenship 
and friendliness, Ottawa County reaches its 
150th year as one of the finest locations in 
Ohio. 

Ottawa County celebrates its sesquicenten- 
nial not by chance or merely the simple pas- 
sage of time. It celebrates its 150th birthday 
because its people live by the values that 
enable the county to endure—family, hard 
work, community, and caring. Mr. Speaker, it 
is because of these enduring values that | am 
proud to call Ottawa County my home. 


AN AMERICAN SUCCESS STORY 
HON. ANDY IRELAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commend one of the finest small business- 
men | know. Marty Higgenbotham is a good 
friend, and an outstanding example of the 
hard work and creative drive that has made 
this country great. On the occasion of his 30th 
anniversary in business as president of Hig- 
genbotham Realty, Inc./Auctioneers, | want to 
share with my colleagues the excellent record 
he has set for himself and countless numbers 
of small business men and women like him 
across this country. 

Marty Higgenbotham obtained his broker's 
license the day he turned 21 at which time he 
had already completed auction college and 
had been conducting auctions for nearly a 
year. He has continued in the real estate 
brok-erage and auctioneering field for the past 
30 years. He has conducted real estate and 
personal property auctions in 30 States over 
the years. Today, Higgenbotham Realty is one 
of the largest real estate auction companies in 
America, ranking in the top five nationwide. 

Marty Higgenbotham has achieved his busi- 
ness success while never failing to give back 
to his profession and his community some of 
the great gifts given him. He has travelled ex- 
tensively conducting seminars, advising, and 
acting as an expert witness for attorneys, 
banks, and the like. At home, he is known for 
a generous heart as he has given countless 
hours and dollars to charities and worthwhile 
causes in his own backyard. 

It gives me great pleasure today to join with 
Marty's many friends in tipping my hat to 
someone who has become a true American 
success story. 


INTRODUCTION OF RESOLUTION 
COMMEMORATING THE 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF CHAPTER 1 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, it is with sin- 
cere pleasure that | am introducing today 
along with my distinguished colleague, Chair- 
man AUGUSTUS HAWKINS, a resolution to 
commemorate 25 years of Federal support for 
programs in elementary and secondary educa- 
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tion. This April will mark the 25th anniversary 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

The chapter 1 program, the largest Federal 
elementary and secondary education program, 
has enjoyed a long history of success in pro- 
viding educational services to our Nation's 
children. This program has undergone a 
number of amendments over the years to re- 
flect the changing educational needs of our 
Nation. 

Given the demographic changes of our 
Nation, the seemingly insurmountable educa- 
tional needs of our people, our desire to 
remain a world economic leader, and the cor- 
relation between economic prosperity and 
educational attainment, | believe we should 
express a renewed commitment to continue 
our efforts to support education for our coun- 
try in the years to come. | hope you will join 
me in supporting this resolution to do just that. 


ELIMINATE THE RTC 
OVERSIGHT BOARD 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation to abolish the Resolution 
Trust Corporation [RTC] Oversight Board. 

Created, at the request of the administra- 
tion, under the Financial Institutions Reform, 
Recovery and Enforcement Act [FIRREA], the 
oversight board was to be a check, insuring 
that regulators charged with cleaning up the 
S&L mess carried out the law at the least pos- 
sible cost to the American taxpayer. 

At that time, the establishment of an inde- 
pendent oversight board seemed to be a rea- 
sonable safeguard. There was broad consen- 
sus that a major factor at the core of the S&L 
crisis was the lack of adequate oversight by 
the S&L regulators. Caught up in the rhetoric 
of the Reagan administration’s deregulation 
mania, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
completely lost sight of one of its principal re- 
sponsibilities, to make sure that the individual 
savings and loans operated in a safe and 
sound manner. By the time that the Reagan/ 
Bush administration regulators faced up to 
what had occurred, not only had the horses 
left the barn, but they had taken all of the 
hay—the hundreds of billions of dollars of de- 
posits-with them. 

With that track record in mine, Congress co- 
operated with the Bush administration's re- 
quest for an independent five member over- 
sight board. The oversight board is composed 
of the Secretary of Treasury, the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, and two, 
thus far unappointed, representatives from the 
private sector to represent the public. 

It has been nearly 7 months since the Presi- 
dent has signed FIRREA into law. During that 
time, there has been continuing debate and 
discussion of the new law and its implementa- 
tion. As Chairman of the Financial Institutions 
Task Force on the RTC, | have held hearings 
on many of the issues that have been raised 
about the law and have also met with individ- 
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uals from the private and public sector to dis- 
cuss the implementation of the law. 

Frankly, there is a growing and deep con- 
cern about the successful implementation of 
this crucial S&L bailout law. Individuals and or- 
ganizations have pointed out short falls con- 
cerning the tough new law. The single con- 
cern that they all identified as a pitfall is the 
lack of leadership and accountability. 

It has become absolutely clear that this leg- 
islation and the $166 billion bailout cost is suf- 
fering from benign neglect within the Bush ad- 
ministration. | and other Members of this Body 
have continually sought in vain to shake and 
to shock the President into focusing attention 
on the deterioration and lack of focus on this 
important new law. Today we still have crucial 
posts for implementing the S&L bail-out law 
unfilled. No nominations for the public repre- 
sentatives on the oversight board have ever 
been submitted to the Senate for confirma- 
tion. The Senate has also been waiting these 
7 months for an official nomination to head 
the Federal Housing Finance Board. 

In addition, other crucial slots are filled on a 
temporary basis. We now have an acting 
President for the oversight board and there 
may soon be an acting director to replace the 
acting director of the Office of Thrift Supervi- 
sion. 

There is an administration leadership 
vacuum. That vacuum is being filled by Treas- 
ury timidity and naysayers. | wish that | could 
report to my colleagues today that the goal of 
Treasury is to implement the law. Unfortunate- 
ly, their motives seem more designed for polit- 
ical damage control. Rather than working with 
and seeking the qualified individuals needed 
to address the myriad of complex issues asso- 
ciated with the S&L bailout, these Treasury 
spin control experts seem more interested in 
exercising their muscle through micromanage- 
ment and limiting political damage. 

Thus, we have sadly seen the recent resig- 
nation of Oversight Board president Dan Kear- 
ney out of frustration because of Treasury 
meddling. The decision of Frederick Wolf final- 
ly declining to be further considered for the 
job of Director of OTS is further evidence of 
the neglect that this $166 billion S&L bailout 
law is receiving from the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the administration 
to face reality and stop looking for political ex- 
pediency. According to FDIC Director Bill 
Seidman, the cost of the bailout grows by $14 
million per day. | know that the administration 
faces many difficult decisions concerning this 
tough new law and that oftentimes they will be 
seco . Now is not the time for Bush 
administration political timidity. The failed S&L 
assets are not like red wine, they will not get 
better with age. 

The legislation that | am introducing today 
was not submitted lightly nor on the spur of 
the moment. It is the result of in depth discus- 
sions and is introduced based upon the belief 
that we must move to cut the red tape. 
Whether it is the RTC Oversight Board itself 
or its members, the board is a bottleneck that 
is slowing down and confusing the S&L reso- 
lution process. 

As it is currently structured, the oversight 
board represents a significant barrier to the 
implementation of the law. While testifying 
before the House Banking Committee, Chair- 
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man Seidman stated that the current process 
is cumbersome and a hindrance to the imple- 
mentation of the law. The intermediable nego- 
tiation and review process between the Board, 
the RTC and the staffs of the three Board 
members has slowed to a snail's pace the im- 
plementation of the simplest regulations. Deci- 
sions on the more complex and politically sen- 
sitive issues, such as working capital, wind up 
in a bureaucratic deep freeze. 

In addition to the time lag, we are faced 
with a lack of accountability. Today, more than 
ever, we need to know who is in charge of the 
thrift resolution and where the buck stops. 
With the oversight board, Treasury, and the 
RTC, we have everyone in charge with the 
proverbial buck stuck in a revolving door with 
no exit. 

Instead of acting as a safeguard, the over- 
sight board has become a shackle around the 
neck of those trying to solve the S&L crisis. It 
is time to free the RTC so that it can do the 
job as the law intended. My legislation is not a 
panacea for all the ills that face the S&L in- 
dustry nor the effective implementation of 
FIRREA. But it is an important step to insure 
that the law that we approved last year finally 
will go into effect and perhaps will wake the 
administration from its lethargic comatose 
state of indifference. 

It is bad enough to pay for this S&L bailout 
once, much less paying tomorrow for today's 
timid, fumbling enforcement of the law. 


DEMOCRACY FOR NICARAGUA 
HON. LOUISE M. SLAUGHTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, democracy emerged victorious in Nicara- 
gua this week. And it won fair and square. 

It was not the Contras but the people them- 
selves who succeeded in ousting Sandinista 
President Daniel Ortega. The new President- 
elect, Violeta Chamorro, now faces the chal- 
lenge of bringing unity to her war-weary nation 
and of forging new ties with the United States. 

| would like to commend the United Nations 
and the Organization of American States for 
sending an international delegation of observ- 
ers to ensure a successful and honest elec- 
tion. These observers, including former Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter, should be congratulated 
on a job well done. 

A tarnished victory—no matter which candi- 
date had emerged as the winner—would have 
only added to the strife in the already divided 
nation. 

President Ortega also deserves to be com- 
mended for allowing international scrutiny of 
the elections and for conceding to the will of 
the people. 

The United States must offer our assistance 
to the new President. | am also encouraged 
by President Bush's statements that there is 
no longer any reason for military action by op- 
ponents of the Sandinista government. It is 
my sincere hope that this will signal the end 
of U.S. aid to the Contra rebels. 

| congratulate Ms. Chamorro on her elec- 
tion, but it is the people of Nicaragua who 
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have won the biggest victory. They are now 
charged with the task of making their new- 
found democracy work. 


SUPPORT VOLUNTARY FAMILY 
PLANNING 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the world's pop- 
ulation is growing faster today than it ever has 
before. Every year, 90 million more people are 
added with nearly all of them born into impov- 
erished and overcrowded villages throughout 
the Third World. 

Rapid population growth depresses income 
and accelerates environmental destruction. In 
India, per capita income has stagnated for 50 
years. In Brazil, population pressures strength- 
en the siege against the Amazon. 

The economic, environmental and political 
costs of runaway growth are obvious. Future 
population projections show that we cannot 
afford a weak voluntary family planning policy. 

The International Voluntary Family Planning 
Assistance Act of 1990 is part of the solution. 
The United States must rejoin the rest of our 
allies around the world in helping to provide 
families with the knowledge and the means 
they need to plan their families. | urge mem- 
bers to cosponsor this bill and become in- 
volved in offering solutions to this growing 
crisis. 


CUMMINS ATTRACTED BY 
CORPORATE RAIDERS 


HON. BART GORDON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
express my deep concern about an assault by 
corporate raiders on Cummins Engine Co. 
This assault could threaten the future of Fleet- 
guard, a Cummins Division which is a major 
employer in my district. 

Cummins is one of those enviable U.S. 
companies which has managed to stay com- 
petitive with foreign firms by sacrificing short- 
term profits for long-term investments in re- 
search and development and new technology. 
Because it has achieved success as the larg- 
est independent diesel engine manufacturer in 
the world, Cummins now has attracted the in- 
terest of corporate raiders. 

A Hong Kong-based firm, Industrial Equity 
Pacific [IEP] has bought up almost 15 percent 
of Cummins stock. Although claiming to be a 
passive investor, IEP now has demanded a 
seat on Cummins board of directors and re- 
portedly is threatening the company with fi- 
nancial ruin. Alleging that IEP obtained its 
stock in an illegal and unethical manner, Cum- 
mins has filed suit against IEP for violations of 
securities, antitrust and antiracketerring laws. 

Some corporate takeovers can be benefi- 
cial. Hostile takeovers, however, often leave 
companies saddled with debt and unable to 
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meet its previous commitments to workers 
and communities. Pension funds become a 
target for cash-hungry raiders, and employees 
face an uncertain future where their jobs are 
threatened and their long-term security is in 
question. 

| do not want the 881 employees of Fleet- 
guard in Tennessee to face this kind of future 
because a corporate raider illegally won con- 
trol of Cummins. 

The allegations against IEP are serious and 
warrant a full investigation. | would like to join 
my colleagues, Mr. DINGELL and Mr. SHARP, in 
asking for such an investigation of IEP by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission. This is not a call 
for special treatment of a company that 
cannot compete; it is a call for proper enforce- 
ment of the law to allow valuable American 
company to protect both its integrity and its 
employee's jobs. 


INTRODUCTION OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO ESTABLISH THE WEIR 
FARM NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE 


HON. SAM GEJDENSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to introduce legislation to make the J. Alden 
Weir Farm in Wilton and Ridgefield, CT, a na- 
tional park. Not only would this be the first na- 
tional park in my home State of Connecticut, 
but this would be the first national park unit in 
the United States to commemorate an Ameri- 
can painter. | am pleased to be joined today in 
sponsorship of this landmark legislation by the 
entire Connecticut House delegation. A com- 
panion bill has already been introduced in the 
Senate. 

As many of my colleagues know, J. Alden 
Weir is considered to have been the leader of 
the American impressionist movement. The 
Weir farm served as the home and studio to 
most of the greatest American impressionist 
painters of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. John Twachtman, Albert Pinkham 
Ryder, Childe Hassam, and numerous others 
all came to the Weir Farm to perfect their 
craft and interpret the beautiful New England 
landscapes for the world to enjoy. These 
great artists not only captured the beauty of 
the land, they provided us with an opportunity 
to understand the relationship with the land 
that was so important and they help us to re- 
alize a greater appreciation for the beauty of 
the environment around us. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation was not con- 
ceived in a vacuum. Six years ago, the con- 
cerns of Sperry and Doris Andrews, the cur- 
rent artists-in-residence of the Weir Farm and 
the descendants of Mr. Weir, prompted a local 
campaign to save Weir Farm from develop- 
ment. Subsequently, the Trust for Public 
Lands, a nonprofit conservancy organization, 
worked with the families and the local commu- 
nity to purchase as much of the original Weir 
Farm as they could. At the same time, the 
Weir Farm Heritage Trust was formed by local 
residents, local town officials, State legisla- 
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tors, conservationists, and appreciators of art, 
to raise money for the protection of the farm 
and to manage it until the National Park Serv- 
ice, with its technical expertise and experi- 
ence, could become involved. In 1984, the 
Weir Farm was listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places. 

In addition, under its own initiative, the U.S. 
Park Service recently conducted a study on 
the feasibility of making the Weir Farm into a 
national park, which is expected to be final- 
ized very shortly. And on the State level, the 
legislature of the State of Connecticut recently 
voted to bond approximately $4.25 million to 
purchase the 60 acres available of the original 
Weir Farm. With the adjacent Weir Preserve 
owned by the Nature Conservancy, and a pro- 
tected tract of open space owned by the town 
of Ridgefield, the protected site now covers 
close to 175 contiguous acres. 

This legislation does not call for the Federal 
acquisition of the entire farm, but will author- 
ize the appropriation of “not more than $1 mil- 
lion" for the National Park Service to acquire 
the 2-acre core parcel of Weir Farm land 
which includes the houses, barns, and studios 
with their original furnishings. 

To our western colleagues, with 1,000 acre 
national park units in their State, the Weir 
Farm does not seem like much, but in a small 
urban State, like Connecticut, this legislation 
will assist the State of Connecticut, the local 
community, and others in protecting, manag- 
ing, and interpreting a unique piece of our Na- 
tion's cultural history. 

Protection of the Weir Farm, however, is not 
just the whim of a few art lovers in Connecti- 
cut. This project has gained the support of a 
coalition of more than 20 national conserva- 
tion and environmental groups, including the 
National Wildlife Federation, the Sierra Club, 
the National Audubon Society, the National 
Association of Parks and Conservation, and 
many others. In fact, this coalition recently 
issued a report calling on Congress to fund 
the acquisition of available land at the Weir 
Farm. 

Mr. Speaker, this action is supported and 
welcomed by all those involved in the Weir 
Farm. The State of Connecticut welcomes the 
expertise and the leadership of the National 
Park Service and will relinquish its lands to 
Park Service management. The Nature Con- 
servancy has indicated its willingness to work 
with the Park Service on a variety of projects 
and the Weir Farm Heritage Trust has pledged 
to continue to raise money for the improve- 
ment of the farm and will advise the Park 
Service on interpretation of the site. 

Mr. Speaker, with this legislation, we have 
the opportunity to join in a Federal, State, 
local, and private partnership with each 
making a significant contribution toward pro- 
tecting this important natural and cultural re- 
source. | urge my colleagues to join me and 
the entire Connecticut congressional delega- 
tion in support of this important legislation that 
has attracted so much local, State, and Na- 
tional support. Acquisition of this small parcel 
of land will provide an opportunity to protect 
and preserve an important part of our Nation's 
cultural heritage. 
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THE NEED FOR CHILD SAFETY 
RESTRAINTS ABOARD AIRCRAFT 


HON. JIM LIGHTFOOT 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, Senator KIT 
BoND, of Missouri, and | recently introduced 
legislation, H.R. 4025, to require the Federal 
Aviation Administration [FAA] to implement 
regulations mandating the use of approved 
child safety restraints for infants and toddlers 
aboard airline flights. 

| would like to take this opportunity to dis- 
cuss my reasons for introducing this legisla- 
tion. Following the crash of United Airlines 
flight 232 in Sioux City, IA, last summer, in- 
creased attention was given to the safety of 
infants and toddlers under age 2 traveling on 
airline flights. Additionally, the recent crash of 
Avianca flight No. 52, with a number of inju- 
ries among unrestrained children, makes this 
issue even more important. As you know, chil- 
dren under age 2 can fly free if they ride ina 
parent's lap. 

As a flight instructor and volunteer FAA 
safety counselor, | am well aware of the dan- 
gers involved in air travel. Not only does the 
potential of a crash pose a danger, but the 
much more frequent occurrence of in-flight 
turbulence is a threat as well. When the cap- 
tain of an airline flight requires his passengers 
to fasten their seatbelts, why should children 
under age 2 be unprotected? 

In my view, the potential for injury in an air- 
craft flying at 550 miles per hour is much 
greater than the potential for injury in an auto- 
mobile traveling at 50 miles per hour. Since 
World War Il, it has been recognized that pas- 
sengers and crews of aircraft should be re- 
strained. Even corpses are required to be re- 
strained aboard aircraft. The FAA and most 
aircraft safety experts recognize the need to 
provide better protection for traveling infants 
and toddlers. 

On October 30, 1989, 55 Members of Con- 
gress joined me in writing to FAA Administra- 
tor James Busey requesting the FAA to imple- 
ment regulations requiring the use of ade- 
quate child safety restraints aboard airline 
flights. While the FAA has recognized the 
need to revise its policy, | do not believe the 
steps FAA is taking will be adequate. There- 
fore, | have introduced legislation, H.R. 4025, 
requiring the FAA to issue such regulations. 

My proposal simply states that an adequate 
child restraint be required at those times that 
the captain deems seatbelts to be necessary 
for aduit passengers. Virtually every child 
safety restraint manufactured for automobile 
use since 1985—now required in all 50 
States—is also approved for aircraft use. 
Therefore, parents will not have to purchase a 
new restraint; if they drive to the airport in a 
car, they can simply bring aboard the plane 
with them the same child restraint they used 
to get to the airport. Child safety restraints 
used in automobiles are currently the best 
available technology determined by the FAA 
to protect infants adequately during airline 
flights. However, my legislation contains 
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enough flexibility for FAA to approve other 
types of restraints as they become available. 

In some circumstances, parents may have 
to purchase an additional seat when an airline 
flight is full. However, my proposal does not 
require parents to purchase an additional seat, 
nor does it require parents to purchase a new 
child safety restraint. 

Virtually every major U.S. airline now per- 
mits the use of vacant seats free of charge for 
infants under age 2 traveling in child safety re- 
straints. Parents may wish to travel during off- 
peak hours in order to be assured they can 
take advantage of the current policy. | also do 
not believe most families will quit traveling by 
air once their children reach 2 years of age; 
most continue to fly and pay for the child's 
seat as current airline policy requires. 

| was pleased to note the Air Transport As- 
sociation [ATA], representing the major U.S. 
airlines, has reversed its earlier position, and 
has now endorsed the idea of mandating child 
safety restraints for children under age 2 
aboard airline flights. | believe this is the ap- 
propriate direction to go, and | am pleased to 
have their support on this issue. 

To date, 26 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have joined me in cosponsoring 
H.R. 4025, and | have requested that the 
House Public Works and Transportation Sub- 
committee on Aviation hold hearings on this 
measure. | welcome the support of my col- 
leagues on this important matter. 


LEGISLATION TO ESTABLISH 
THE WEIR FARM NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE IN THE STATE 
OF CONNECTICUT 


HON. CHRISTOPHER SHAYS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Speaker, | would like to ex- 
press my strong support for legislation intro- 
duced today by my colleague from Connecti- 
cut, SAM GEJDENSON, to establish the first na- 
tional park in Connecticut. The park will be 
dedicated to J. Alden Weir, one of the leading 
painters in the American impressionist move- 
ment. 

With their dashes of paint and loose brush- 
work, Weir and other American impressionist 
painters beautifully captured the New England 
landscape. He and his contemporaries record- 
ed Weir Farm through the various seasons. 
They painted their surroundings—rocks, trees, 
streams, Weir's house and barn during winter, 
spring, summer, and fall—with intimacy that 
showed an almost transcendental appreciation 
for the landscape and wilderness. 

This legislation will provide a $1 million ap- 
propriation to purchase a 2-acre parcel of land 
where Weir lived and painted. The acquisition 
will include his house, barn and studios, with 
Weir's original furnishings intact. The State of 
Connecticut has already voted to provide 
$4.25 million to purchase 60 acres of the 
original farm, which will provide Connecticut 
with some lovely open space. 

| urge my colleagues to support this legisla- 
tion which is a wonderful tribute to American 
impressionism. It also will preserve for our 
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children and our children’s children a lovely 
New England landscape to be enjoyed both 
for its natural beauty and its artistic heritage. 


A TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL CUDDY 
HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, we have just 
witnessed the closing of a decade in which 
millions of people who had long suffered from 
repressive regimes have toppled those re- 
gimes in their quest for freedom and democra- 
cy. We, who have benefited from the longest 
lasting constitutional democracy in history, 
should rejoice in the overthrow of those tyran- 
nical governments and in the recognition by 
their citizens of the importance of the princi- 
ples and values of free government we have 
cherished for so long. 

We must wish the people of these nations 
well in the difficult tasks that lie ahead. And, 
we must do everything we can to ensure the 
success of their endeavors to establish gov- 
ernments based upon the principles of consti- 
tutional democracy. 

At the same time, we must not neglect to 
pass on to our own youth the understanding 
of the fundamental principles and values of 
our democratic institutions that leads to a rea- 
soned commitment to their preservation and 
improvement. In this regard, | am pleased to 
commend the efforts of Michael Cuddy, an 
educational leader in my congressional dis- 
trict, whose dedication to the improvement of 
the civic education of our students has been 
exemplary. Michael Cuddy coordinates the We 
the People—Bicentennial Programs on the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, which includes 
the National Bicentennial Competition, its non- 
competitive companion program, Congress 
and the Constitution, and the National Histori- 
cal Pictorial Map Contest in my congressional 
district, the 29th District of New York. 

Through the dedicated and voluntary efforts 
of Michael Cuddy, thousands of upper ele- 
mentary, middle, and high school students 
have studied the program's curriculum. This 
curriculum, incorporated in the We the People 
text, introduces students to the philosophical 
ideas of our founders, the historical back- 
ground of the Philadelphia Convention, and 
the issues and debates that shaped the writ- 
ing of our Constitution. Students learn how our 
Government is organized and how it protects 
the rights and liberties of all citizens. Finally, 
and most important, students learn of the re- 
sponsibilities which accompany the rights of 
citizenship in a democracy. 

It is ironic that while those who have experi- 
enced repressive regimes throughout the 
world are clamoring for the right to vote in 
free elections, in the United States, only one 
out of five eligible voters under the age of 30 
takes advantage of that very right. With so 
few young people understanding the purpose 
and importance of our Constitution, it is clear 
that we must do all we can to turn the tide of 
political apathy into a wave of active and in- 
formed participation. | am pleased to express 
my admiration and appreciation to Michael 
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Cuddy for his impressive contributions to the 
development of competent and responsible 
citizenship. 

Last month, | had the opportunity to ad- 
dress some of the students with whom Mi- 
chael Cuddy has been working when | was 
holding office hours in Oswego County. | was 
impressed with the genuine interest in govern- 
ment which these students at Oswego High 
School displayed. | attributed their interest to 
his efforts and to those of their teachers. ! 
was similarly impressed last December when | 
met with students from Auburn High School, 
the school where Michael Cuddy teaches, 
which is in Auburn, NY. 

| have worked with Michael Cuddy for sev- 
eral years. He has always been extraordinarily 
helpful. | know that the programs have bene- 
fited from his efforts, as have his students. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1991 
EDUCATION BUDGET 


HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
say that when George Bush said he wanted to 
be the education President, | believed him. 

Since his inauguration, however, | have 
become bitterly disappointed in his actions, for 
they fall far short of matching his words. 

President Bush reminds me of the man 
who, when he saw a great crowd of people 
rushing by, united strongly in the pursuit of 
some mutual goal, said: must hurry and get 
in front of that crowd so that | might lead 
them!" 

| say to President Bush, if you are not the 
person who organized the crowd in the first 
place, and haven't bothered to find out what 
they are for, its a little late to assume a lead- 
ership role. 

President Bush has had two chances now 
to become the education President, by send- 
ing two budgets to the Congress since he 
took office. He has failed the test of leader- 
ship for education both times. 

Its too late to get in front of the crowd that 
is clamoring for education funding in order to 
become their leader. The best thing the Presi- 
dent can do now is to at least join the follow- 
ers. 

The leader, indisputably, is the distinguished 
chairman of the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, Mr. HAWKINS, who has proposed a 
budget that would double education funding in 
the coming year to $42.4 billion, an increase 
of $24 billion. 

If | had the time, | would give you an item 
by item explanation of what the $42.4 billion is 
for—but it is sufficient to say that the new 
money would go to fund proven successful 
education programs such as Head Start, 
Chapter 1, Dropouts and Drugs, enhancing 
Competitiveness, strengthening higher educa- 
tion, and new initiatives such as the critically 
needed child care bill, literacy training, and the 
equalization of per pupil expenditures within 
states. 

When it comes to rhetoric and sloganeering 
about education funding, we've heard it all. 
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But if we must have a slogan, our chairman 
has provided it: “Double or nothing!" Translat- 
ed, that means if we don't double the educa- 
tion budget, we cease to be a superpower— 
for a Nation that does not educate its people 
first cannot hope to remain secure from forces 
without. 

What's at stake here? Everything we are or 
ever have been; all that we hold sacred and 
dear. If a Nation is truly judged by other na- 
tions on how it treats its children, we are 
about to fail the test. 

Mr. President, if you are not going to lead 
us out of our educational quagmire, get out of 
the way so that someone most eminently 
qualified, the education chairman, can do it for 
you. 


RECOGNITION OF BRAD BEAN, 
OUT-STANDING YOUNG 
FARMER OF THE YEAR (1989) 


HON. MIKE PARKER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, today | stand in 
the Halls of Congress, in the people's Cham- 
ber, to speak in honor of a great citizen of my 
district, Brad Bean. 

Brad Bean, a native of Amite County, MS, 
was born on May 27, 1960. He is married to 
Amy Jones Bean and they have two children, 
Austin, who is 4 years old, and Tyler, who is 
18 months old. 

Brad and Amy's farming operation includes 
a herd of 180 dairy cattle, plus timber and hay 
sales. The Beans operate their farm on 700 
acres. They have one part-time employee and 
two full-time employees. Brad has been in 
farming and/or ranching for the past 8 years. 

In 1984 Brad became an operating partner 
with his mother and took over the manage- 
ment and labor of the operation. After visiting 
dairies in Georgia and Florida, they built a 
three-bay commodity shed which enables 
them to buy certain feedstuffs in bulk. In 1986 
they installed a computerized feeding system 
which feeds the cows in stalls in 12-hour peri- 
ods by computer. The parlor was also expand- 
ed to 12 milking units. 

In addition to those changes, the Beans 
completed a commodity shed and purchased 
a weigher mixer wagon which they use to 
blend feedstuffs into a total ration to feed their 
cows. Brad recently designed a commodity 
shed which will hold bulk loads of commod- 
ities. Also, he devised his own wet grain hold- 
ing facility. These additions have proven to 
give good results to his operation. 

Brad holds a bachelor of science degree in 
dairy science from Mississippi State Universi- 
ty. Brad has been honored with placement in 
several positions: He is on the young farmer 
and rancher State committee of Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Federation; president of Amite 
County DO. H. l. A.; vice president of Dairymen, 
Inc., Young Dairymen Chapter; and on the 
board of directors of Amite County Farm 
Bureau. 
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Brad has been given several special 
awards, including Master Dairyman—herd 
achieved 115 percent of State average for fat 
per cow; Purina Distinguished Dairyman-Purina 
Mills; Amite County Top Herd—last 3 years; 
Amite County Top Cow—last 2 years; and 
Farm Bureau District 5 discussion meet 
winner. 

To win the Outstanding Young Farmer of 
the Year Award, Brad had to compete with 
young farmers from all across Mississippi. He 
was the winner of district 5. There are seven 
districts in the Mississippi Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. The State winner was decided by an 
on-farm visit by judges from Mississippi State 
University and other organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend Mr. Bean on his 
noteworthy accomplishments to the farming 
industry and to the State of Mississippi. 


CELEBRATING 25 YEARS OF 
HEAD START 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation, along with several of my 
colleagues on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, to commemorate the 25th anniversary 
of Project Head Start. 

Project Head Start was launched in 1965 as 
part of the war on poverty to help ensure that 
economically disadvantaged 3- to 5-year-olds 
began school on an equal basis with their 
more advantaged peers. At the time, Head 
Start was a pioneer in a unique approach to 
helping children, emphasizing strong parent in- 
volvement and comprehensive service deliv- 
ery. This approach is reflected in the pro- 
gram's broad set of objectives. These include 
working to improve children's health; aiding 
their emotional, social, and motivational devel- 
opment; improving and expanding their ability 
to think, reason, and speak clearly; and help- 
ing both children and their families to gain 
greater confidence, self-repect, and dignity. 

Head Start began in 1965 as a 6- to 8-week 
summer program serving 561,000 children. 
Since then, it has grown in size and scope, 
serving nearly 11 million children. Currently, 
451,000 children are enrolled in mostly part- 
day, part-year programs. It is located in more 
than 1,200 communities across the country. 
The program has a committed staff of over 
78,000 as well as nearly eight times that 
number in volunteers. 

Today | am inviting you to join me in cele- 
brating 25 years of success. May 18, 1990, 
marks the 25th anniversary of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson's signing of the Executive 
order which began Project Head Start. Our 
resolution commemorates this day. | invite my 
colleagues to cosponsor this resolution and 
help celebrate the 25th anniversary of Project 
Head Start. 
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COMMENDATION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROFESSIONAL EX- 
CHANGE 


HON. THOMAS M. FOGLIETTA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay a special tribute to an outstanding or- 
ganization located in my district. The Interna- 
tional Professional Exchange [IPX] has served 
the world community for the past 25 years. 
The exchange has welcomed over 600 human 
service professionals, from over 100 coun- 
tries, to the Philadelphia area since 1963. 

| take great pleasure in recognizing IPX. 
This fine organization fosters better global un- 
derstanding through cross-cultural linkages. 
IPX has brought over 30 teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, social workers, and health administra- 
tors to the Delaware Valley each year to work 
with corresponding businesses. The exchange 
has proven beneficial for both the business 
and the participant. The business gains a 
highly qualified and skilled associate, who 
brings a unique perspective and experience, 
for a year and enables the participant to gain 
invaluable experience and knowledge which 
he or she can bring back to their home coun- 


Mr. Speaker, it is quite fitting that the Inter- 
national Professional Exchange is celebrating 
its silver anniversary in a period of great 
global and cultural change. It is programs 
such as this which will bring greater global un- 
derstanding and harmony to the world com- 
munity. 


PARTICIPATORY DEMOCRACY 
IMPORTANT HERE, TOO 


HON. ROY DYSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, we have just wit- 
nessed the closing of a decade in which mil- 
lions of people who had long suffered from re- 
pressive regimes have toppled those regimes 
in their quest for freedom and democracy. We 
Should rejoice with the people of these na- 
tions and wish them well in the difficult tasks 
that lie ahead. We must do everything we can 
to ensure the success of their endeavors to 
establish governments based upon the princi- 
ples of constitutional democracy. 

At the same time, we must not neglect to 
pass on to our own youth an understanding of 
the principles and values on which our consti- 
tutional democracy, the longest lasting in his- 
tory, is based. It is important to inculcate in 
our youth a reasoned commitment to the 
preservation and improvement of our demo- 
cratic institutions. In this regard, | am most 
pleased to commend the efforts of Ms. Bar- 
bara Graves, Ms. Diana Scott, and education- 
al leaders in Maryland's First District, whose 
dedication to the improvement of the civic 
education of our students has been exempla- 
ry. Barbara coordinated the We the People 
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. . . bicentennial programs on the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights, which include the National 
Bicentennial Competition, its noncompetitive 
companion program, Congress and the Con- 
Stitution, and the National Historical Pictorial 
Map Contest. Diana has taken over from Bar- 
bara as district coordinator. 

A life-long resident of Charles County, Bar- 
bara has been active in social studies educa- 
tion on both the State and national level. She 
was instrumental in obtaining a bicentennial 
grant for the Prince Georges County school 
system. Diana teaches social studies to 
middle school students at Benjamin Stoddert 
Middle School in Charles County, and she is 
an up-and-coming leader in the field of social 
Studies education. 

Through the dedicated and voluntary efforts 
of Barbara and Diana, many upper elementa- 
ry, middle, and high School students have 
Studied the program's curriculum. This curricu- 
lum, incorporated in the We the People 
text, introduces students to the Philadelphia 
Convention, and the issues and debates that 
shaped the writing of our Constitution. Stu- 
dents learn how our Government is organized 
and how it protects the rights and liberties of 
all citizens. Finally, and most importantly, stu- 
dents learn of the responsibilities which ac- 
company the rights of citizenship in a democ- 
racy. 

It is ironic that while millions of people living 
under the yoke of repressive regimes have 
risked their lives to obtain the right to vote in 
free elections, in the United States only one 
of five eligible voters under the age of 30 
takes advantage of this privilege. With so few 
young people understanding the purpose and 
importance of our Constitution, it is clear that 
we must do all we can to turn the tide of polit- 
ical apathy into a wave of active and informed 
participation. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to express my ad- 
miration and appreciation to Barbara and 
Diana for their impressive contributions to the 
development of competent and responsible 
citizenship. 


THE RELEASE OF NELSON 
MANDELA 


HON. THOMAS J. BLILEY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, today | would like 
to take the opportunity to express my thrill 
over the release of black activist Nelson Man- 
dela. Mr. Mandela, after 27 years of imprison- 
ment, was released from prison by the South 
African white minority government on Sunday, 
February 11, 1990. As the symbol of the most 
vocal and prominent black organization in 
South Africa, Mr. Mandela spent almost three 
decades of a life sentence leading the fight 
against South Africa's oppressive apartheid. 
He has been the beacon of light that has 
guided the black movement. This movement 
has been working assiduously to achieve 
equality with the white minority. Mr. Mandela 
has finally been released and the black major- 
ity is finally gaining the momentum to truly 
move toward the democracy and equality it so 
desires and deserves. 
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President de Klerk has taken extraordinary 
steps toward this racial equality, yet unfortu- 
nately, the apartheid system remains funda- 
mentally intact. The Population Registration 
Act, classifying South Africans by race, and 
the Group Areas Act, enforcing the segrega- 
tion of neighborhoods, are still in place. Also 
remaining unaltered are the national state of 
emergency laws. At this critical juncture, 
where tremendous changes are taking place, 
further reforms must continue. Apartheid 
seems to be stumbling, but it is certainly far 
from dead. Not only is it time to take this 
movement further by repealing those acts and 
completely lifting the state of emergency laws, 
but it is also time to institute the critical re- 
forms which will allow the blacks to participate 
politically in a truly democratic manner. 

Had we lessened sanctions over the course 
of the past several years, the fight to end 
apartheid would not have reached this ad- 
vanced stage. Now is the moment we must 
seize to bring apartheid to its knees. The 
black majority must truly begin the final steps 
toward political equality and toward economic 
desegregation. This does not mean that the 
sanctions should be lifted. The international 
community must continue to pressure the mi- 
nority government. It is time for the blacks in 
South Africa to share the same freedoms and 
opportunities presented in a democratic 
system. 

Mr. Mandela's daughter, Zindzi, in 1985, 
stated on behalf of her father, "* * * only 
free men can negotiate." Now, after years of 
delay, Mr. Mandela may truly act as negotia- 
tor. As a free man and as the symbol of the 
black movement, he will be an integral force 
in the negotiation process to achieve true de- 
mocracy, where the majority is fully represent- 
ed in the government. Mr. Speaker, | look for- 
ward to the day when the ultimate goal has 
been achieved; when we see the last days of 
apartheid and racial segregation in South 
Africa is simply a part of the past. 


FIRE SALE DISCLOSURE BILL 
HON. MIKE SYNAR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, today, | have filed 
a bill with Representative LEON PANETTA, 
which could be titled the Federal Investment 
Recovery, Economic Security and Liquidation 
Examination Disclosure Act or for short, the 
Fire Sale Disclosure Act. 

This bill, while very short in length and mini- 
mal in its requirements, will shed light on prac- 
tices of the administration that eliminate from 
Federal revenues amounts estimated conserv- 
atively from $5 to $10 billion and possibly up 
to $15 billion. The bill requires that the annual 
budget submitted by the President include a 
separate section with a statement of revenues 
projected to be obtained from the sale, lease, 
and transfer of Government assets and an ac- 
companying statement which details the fair 
market value of these assets. 

We are struggling with budget deficits, 
budget cuts and gimmicks to enhance Federal 
revenues without raising taxes. The burden for 
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supporting Government expenditures has 
shifted to lower and middle income Ameri- 
cans. All the while, we have allowed the ad- 
ministration to sell and lease our natural re- 
sources for prices that would put any private 
company into a chapter 11 bankruptcy. While 
the Government advocates a business atti- 
tude to be employed for some governmental 
operations, the same rationale does not seem 
to apply to the sale and lease of Federal 
assets. 

To give a few examples: First, in enhancing 
uranium for use in commercial ventures, the 
Federal Government has failed not only to 
collect backcharges and undercharges of ap- 
proximately $7 billion but its usual and cus- 
tomary charge does not even cover the full 
cost of operation; second, below cost timber 
sales, which permits some commercial, private 
ventures to compete unfairly with other com- 
mercial ventures, loses approximately $400 
million per year; third, grazing fees in certain 
States are set at ridiculously low rates, lower 
than the actual cost determined by the BLM, 
while ranchers in nongrazing States cannot 
take advantage of such low overhead costs 
and are forced to compete on an unfair basis 
with federally subsidized commercial ranchers. 
These operations lose over $150 million per 
year. 

One of the more egregious examples in- 
volves the lease of two golf courses by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in Arizona. These two 
courses are leased to the city of Scottsdale 
for 50 years with a 20-year extension option. 
The leases agreed to by the BLM are for no 
fees. There are 400 acres which cover the 
golf courses and an additional 350 acres on 
which a 20,000 seat amphitheater and a 
“Horse World” exist. The golf courses have 
been subcontracted to the Professional Golf 
Association [PGA] and other subcontractors. 
These subcontractors pay the city of Scotts- 
dale 10 percent of all green fees, 10 percent 
of event fees and 2 percent of all other reve- 
nues. Nationally televised major golf tourna- 
ments are run by the PGA on these golf 
courses for which significant cash prizes are 
provided and television revenues are paid. 
The Federal Government obtains no financial 
benefit. 

Despite the fact that these courses were 
developed on land meant for water project 
recreation areas and were to benefit the gen- 
eral public, luxury hotels built on the fringes of 
these courses are able to control much of the 
green time available to the general public. 
Neither the PGA nor the city of Scottsdale has 
had to invest any money in land costs for the 
acquisition of these lucrative. projects. Lost 
revenue from this project means that the fund 
used to purchase additional park lands in the 
U.S. suffers. 

The resources involved in these examples 
and others include minerals, timber, water, the 
use of Federal lands and facilities for commer- 
cial ventures and the processing of certain 
minerals by Federal facilities. While there may 
be justifiable and sound reasons for Federal 
subsidies, many of the pricing decisions have 
been made outside these parameters. Appli- 
cation of fair market value, even with allowing 
justified subsidies, could increase revenues 
anywhere from $5 to $10 billion. This amount 
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of revenue can be collected while maintaining 
our natural resources for the benefit and en- 
joyment of future generations. 

| am tired of having to explain to my con- 
Stituents why programs vital to their health, 
education, and economic security are at- 
tacked in every Federal budget while practices 
such as those described are allowed to con- 
tinue unquestioned. We are requiring the ad- 
ministration to provide the basic information in 
the annual budget so that decisions on the 
sale and lease of our natural resources can 
be made in an informed manner. The Ameri- 
can public deserves to know how and why it 
is being shortchanged by the administration. 


ADVANCED RURAL  TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1990 


HON. ROBERT E. WISE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, ! rise today to invite 
my colleagues to join me in the introduction of 
H.R. 4068, the Advanced Rural Telecommuni- 
cations and Economic Development Act of 
1990. My legislation should be of particular in- 
terest to those Members from lesser devel- 
oped or rural areas in our country. Recent 
years have been a time of rapid technological 
development in the telecommunications indus- 
try. Urban businesses and consumers have 
come to take for granted such minor miracles 
as fax machines, personal computers, and 
computerized databases. 

But for some rural Americans, even single- 
line telephone service is still not yet a reality. 
Because of the comparative expense of bring- 
ing new telecommunications services to 

populated areas, there is a danger 
that it will be many years before the entire 
country will fully enjoy the technological ad- 
vances of recent times. 

As a nation, we can't afford to let the infor- 
mation age pass rural America by. Small-town 
America is striving to recover from a period of 
economic decline. The rural economy has 
shifted away from its traditional mainstays— 
agriculture, mining, and manufacturing—and 
turned instead to service industries. Deregula- 
tion of the transportation industry has made 
travel and transport less available and more 
costly. As a result, residents are leaving the 
less populous regions of America to make 
their fortunes in our increasingly congested 
and polluted metropolitan areas. 

Information age technology is a major key 
to reversing this trend. Modern telecommuni- 
cations can help replace the buses, trucks, 
and trains that pass the small towns by. It can 
allow businesses such as mail order compa- 
nies and airline reservation services to locate 
in rural areas. And it can make sophisticated 
educational and medical services available 
throughout the countryside. 

My bill would assist rural America in tapping 
the potential of telecommunications to help 
revitalize our Nation's countryside. The legisla- 
tion would make grants available to rural 
school systems to establish distance learning 
programs. Under these programs students 
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and instructors can see and hear other pro- 
gram participants in one or more distant loca- 
tions and be seen and heard by the partici- 
pants as well. With distance learning capabili- 
ties, rural school systems can get far more 
benefit out of their limited educational dollars. 

The bill would make loan guarantees avail- 
able to rural hospitals and other rural health 
care providers to enable them to take advan- 
tage of telecommunications technologies, 
computer networks and related advanced 
technologies to improve medical diagnosis 
and treatment. The bill would also expand the 
provisions of section 310B of the Consolidat- 
ed Farm and Rural Development Act to permit 
businesses and entrepreneurs in rural areas to 
obtain Federal loans to fund facilities for 
shared telecommunications equipment and 
computer hardware and software. 

Under the legislation, States would be able 
to establish rural telecommunications zones— 
rural areas with advanced telecommunications 
capabilities. Federal agencies would be re- 
quired to consider moving to a rural telecom- 
munications zone whenever they contemplat- 
ed relocating their data processing or other 
telecommunications-intensive activities. Final- 
ly, the bill would make funds available for the 
creation of street addresses in rural areas that 
are unable to have emergency 911 service 
because of the lack of such addresses. 

The Advanced Rural Telecommunications 
and Economic Development Act of 1990 
would help the rural areas of country over- 
come the economic obstacles they face. And 
that is good not just for rural America but for 
the entire Nation. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF ROSS W. 
KIRBY 


HON. ED JENKINS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, when some 
people die, we cannot let their passing go un- 
noticed because of their distinguished quali- 
ties and contributions. Ross William Kirby of 
Snellville, GA, was one of those special 
people. 

Ross Kirby was a doer and a giver of his 
time and his money, right down to the last. A 
couple of months before his death, he was in- 
ducted into the Endowed Century Club of 
Young Harris College, recognition for the 
money and time he had contributed to his 
alma mater where he had financed his own 
education during the Depression by working at 
a local store. 

Born in the northeast Georgia mountains in 
Hiawassee and growing up in Young Harris, 
he carried the code of the mountains with 
him, always finding time to help others. His 
community service ranged from serving 4 
years on the Snellville City Council, on the Un- 
employment and Training Board of Gwinnett 
County, on the Gwinnett Senior Citizens 
Board, and the Georgia Council on Aging to 
contributing his own time to represent people 
before administrative law judges after their 
Social Security disability claims had been 
denied. Of the 52 he represented, only 2 lost 
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their cases. When he died, he was on the 
Downtown Development Authority of Snell- 
ville. Last February, he was recognized for his 
community service with the “Oustanding Citi- 
zen of Snellville" award from the local news- 


paper. 

Ross Kirby also was a worker for his 
church. He was director of the Senior Adult 
Sunday School at Snellvile First Baptist 
Church for 15 years, chairman of the Board of 
Deacons twice, chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, chairman of the Benevolence Commit- 
tee for many years, and at the time of his 
death, he still served on the Board of Dea- 
cons and the Church Growth Council. 

His desire for his own education fostered a 
lifetime interest in education for others first as 
a teacher for 4 years and through the PTA on 
the local and State levels. He was awarded a 
lifetime membership in Georgia's PTA for his 
contributions to that organization. And he 
never forgot to promote the school which 
gave him a chance, Young Harrris College, 
serving on the Alumni Association Board of 
Directors and through other contributions of 
his time and money. 

Following his retirement in 1972 as a super- 
visor after more than 30 years in the U.S. 
Postal Service, he had served as president of 
Retired Federal Employees. 

Ross Kirby was a good example. He gave 
back to society where he felt he owed for his 
own success, and he gave to society enrich- 
ing his own community and State with selfless 
service far beyond what he had taken. Al- 
though he died October 24 at the age of 74, 
his deeds and influence will live long after 
him. He was a good citizen and a good 
person. 

| was proud to be his friend in life and proud 
to have known him and benefited from his 
wise counsel. 


SUPPORT RECONCILIATION IN 
NICARAGUA 


HON. GEO. W. CROCKETT, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, the February 
25 election in Nicaragua—pronounced as free 
and fair by the more than 3,000 international 
observers—has validated the position that an 
internal political solution, rather than war, was 
the answer in Nicaragua. It was the influence 
of Costa Rican President Oscar Arias and the 
other Central American Presidents who 
brought the appropriate mix of diplomatic 
pressure and regional cooperation to bear on 
the Nicaraguan Government. It was that pres- 
sure, not the Contras, that made this election 
possible. 

We commend the winner, Violeta Chamorro, 
for her impressive victory and wish her good 
luck as she grapples with the enormous task 
of rebuilding Nicaragua’s economy. But we 
also commend President Daniel Ortega, and 
the Supreme Electoral Commission, for con- 
ducting a truly democratic election under the 
specter of war. President Ortega accepted the 
results of the election in a statement reflective 
of the hopes of Nicaraguans—and Latin and 
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Northern Americans alike—for peace and rec- 
onciliation in Nicaragua. 

We hope that the example that Nicaraguans 
on both sides of this campaign have set for 
settling their differences peacefully and demo- 
cratically will bode well for El Salvador. The 
United States has premised our massive mili- 
tary aid to El Salvador on the claim that Nica- 
ragua was arming the FMLN. It is safe to say 
that Mrs. Chamorro's government will not be 
aiding the Salvadoran guerrillas, and we would 
hope therefore that we can take steps to redi- 
rect our aid, as we did in Nicaragua, away 
from war, and toward supporting a peaceful 
settlement. If ever there was a time ripe for 
agreement in that tragic country, it is now. Let 
Nicaragua serve as a model. 

The process of reconciliation in Nicaragua 
will be a slow one, and one fraught with con- 
frontation. The size and makeup of the Nica- 
raguan military will certainly be prominent 
among those problems. But these are prob- 
lems for Nicaraguans to solve. Hopefully, the 
administration and this Congress will choose 
to play the role of facilitator, and will recog- 
nize the important role that the Sandinistas 
will continue to play in Nicaraguan society. 


EDUCATION IN THIS NATION 
HAS TAKEN A DISMAL PATH 


HON. AUSTIN J. MURPHY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, just 2 days ago 
| read that Jaime Escalante, the Los Angeles 
teacher who gained national attention for his 
success in teaching college-level calculus to 
urban high school students is threatening to 
quit his job. He blames parents who don't 
see education as the way to succeed in this 
country". He says he has received letters 
from parents whose children wanted to drop 
out of advanced math classes in favor of 
sports. 

This story of a dedicated teacher who be- 
comes disillusioned and decides to quit is 
heard all to often. Unlike Mr. Escalante, | do 
not blame parents for the education problems 
this Nation is experiencing. It is a combination 
of many factors. Many parents do not have 
the involvement in their child's education that 
they would like to have due to the demands of 
their jobs. The computer age has overtaken 
us and many are not ready. Today America is 
outranked in math and science education. Illit- 
eracy is on the rise. What can we say about 
an educational system that produces gradu- 
ates that can't read or fill out a basic job ap- 
plication? Drugs and crime have taken over 
our schools. Some of our young people ask 
why they should waste time in class when 
they can make more money in 1 week dealing 
in drugs than their parents do in a month. The 
teaching profession is still one of the lowest 
paid. How do we expect to get and keep good 
teachers when they can make more money 
elsewhere? Textbooks and technology are fre- 
quently outdated. Are we trying to teach in a 
starship age with dinosaur methods? 

President Bush says he wants to be the 
education President. | am waiting to see if this 
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is true. If he is serious, let us see the Federal 
funding for programs to educate those who 
have been left to fend for themselves for the 
last decade by Mr. Bush's former boss. We 
must also give the teaching profession the 
recognition it deserves. Let us see, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if together we can bring our educational 
system back to where we can be proud of our 
schools again. 

Education in this Nation has taken a dismal 
path. Let us point it in the right direction once 
again and lead our scholars down the path for 
success. 


TRIBUTE TO NEW MEXICO CON- 


GRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 
HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, this spring, 
the New Mexico Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will celebrate its 75th anniversary. 
The PTA in New Mexico was organized in 
May of 1915, just a few years after New 
Mexico was granted statehood. 

For 75 years, this outstanding group, made 
up of caring parents and teachers, has provid- 
ed a much needed helping hand in improving 
the health, education and welfare of our chil- 
dren. The children raised in New Mexico are 
smarter, kinder, and healthier today because 
of the exceptional service and leadership pro- 
vided by the thousands of men and women 
who have served and who are serving in the 
New Mexico Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 
During this, the group's 75th year, | ask that 
my colleagues in the Congress recognize the 
New Mexico Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and take note of the group's achieve- 
ments. | am enclosing for my colleagues' 
review a list of milestones reached by the 
New Mexico Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers during the past 75 years. 

MILESTONES IN THE NMCPT 1915-90 
1915-1917—May 7, 1915—Organization 
meeting. Firm foundation established. Dues 
10 cents state and national. "Need for more 
enlightened treatment of the problem of 
child delinquency and of raising children to 
make better citizens“ was stressed. 

1917-1923 Furnished warm lunches for 
school children, weighing children and as- 
sisting with physical examinations, visiting 
homes and adding to libraries. 

1925—National president presented first 
leadership training workshop at state con- 
vention. First County Council organized in 
Dona Ana County. Rosewell had the only 
City Council in the state. 

1926— Published first state bulletin. Estab- 
lished state office in Chavez County court- 
house. 

1927—State convention in Raton with 
theme "In essentíals, unity; in nonessen- 
tials, liberty; in all things, charity." 

1930—Goals were to have an informed 
membership, have an informed leadership, 
encourage interesting educators and in- 
crease student loan fund. 

1932—State divided into 7 districts. 

1933—Convention resolution denounced 
reduction in school budgets and urged US 
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Congress to make an emergency appropria- 
tion of monies available. Governor Hocken- 
hull proclaimed the first PTA week in the 
state's history. 

1934—Resolution endorsing enactment of 
Federal Food and Drug bill. 

1935— Worked successfully to pass legisla- 
tion requiring a driver's license and legisla- 
tion for a sales tax to support the schools. 

1937—-Resolution recommending ade- 
quate monies for inoculations against dipth- 
eria and other health needs. 

1938—New Mexico Congress served as co- 
host at the 42nd National Convention in 
Salt Lake City, 

1939—Recommended materials be pub- 
lished in Spanish as well as English. 

1940—Asked cooperation with the State 
Dept. of Public Health in registering all 
births and issuing birth certificates. 

1941—Many hot lunch projects sponsored 
by local units. 

1944—Resolution urging annual health ex- 
aminations for students in public schools. 

1946— Resolution urging legislation to pro- 
vide additional teachers for handicapped 
children. 

1947—Sponsored enabling legislation for 
the school lunch program which passed 
both state houses. 

1949—Resolution 
teachers' salaries. 

1952—Sponsored dental clinics. 

1953— Resolution reaffirming belief in the 
ideals of the United Nations. Safety Pro- 
gram of traffic lights or speed control regu- 
lations around schools put into effect. 

1955—Resolution urging public school au- 
thorities to integrate Indian children into 
New Mexico schools and urging eating es- 
tablishments, hotels, motels and theaters in 
implementing principles of desegregation. 

1957—Intensive campaign to inform the 
public on legislation that would allow for an 
elected State Board of Education which 
passed in 1958 after many years of hard 
work by NMCPT. 

1959—Bernalillo County Council receives 
national acclaim on their Clothing Bank 
project. 

1961—Resolution supporting legislation to 
arrive at a permanent solution to the finan- 
cial problems of the schools. 

1963—Resolutions urging traffic safety en- 
forcement in school zones and requesting 
funds for guidance and counseling in the 
schools. 

1964—Resolution encouraging the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens in New Mexico 
public schools. 

1965 & 1983—National PTA Convention 
held in Albuquerque. 

1967-69—Elizabeth Hendryson (former 
State President 1952) of Albuquerque serves 
as National PTA president. 

1970—Resolutions encouraging enforce- 
ment of air pollution standards and support- 
ing a funding program for equal education 
opportunities. 

1972-1978—Resolutions passed concerning 
violence on TV and supporting the teaching 
of music and art in schools. 

1984—Resolutions passed in support of a 
Safety Public Awareness Week. 

1985—Supported Adopt-A-School concept. 

1987—Resolutions on safety for school age 
child care and requesting help on personal 
liability for volunteers. 

1988—Resolutions on background checks 
for school and day care personnel, support- 
ing the Volunteer Protection Act, and legis- 
lative funding for education. 


supporting adequate 
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1989—Resolution on testing and removal 
of lead in school water and testing for radon 
gas levels. 


TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY 
HON. DEAN A. GALLO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, | am delighted 
with the manner in which the election process 
took place on Sunday in Nicaragua, and with 
the results of that election. 

This election was one of the most closely 
monitored in history. Clearly, the Nicaraguan 
people have spoken, free of fear from intimi- 
dation, and confident that Nicaragua's 
future—like that of so many other nations 
around the world—will now be marked by 
freedom and democracy. 

President-elect Chamorro has a difficult task 
ahead. Nicaragua has paid a heavy price on 
its march to freedom. | know the United 
States will stand with the Nicaraguan people 
as they begin to rebuild their country in the 
months ahead. 

It is vitally important that President Ortega 
do all that he can to ensure a peaceful trans- 
fer of power in April. His remarks yesterday 
make for a good beginning. But he must do 
more. He must use his influence within his 
party to ensure that President-elect Chamorro 
receives the cooperation and support she 
needs to effectively govern. 
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| think a healthy measure of credit should 
be given to President Reagan and President 
Bush for staying the course, often in the face 
of much criticism. There is no doubt in my 
mind that without the United States strong 
support for freedom in Nicaragua, we would 
not now be hailing the triumph of democracy 
there. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION ACT 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1990 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, today, my col- 
league Mr. GOODLING and | are introducing a 
joint resolution commemorating 25 years of 
Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
schools. 

On April 11, 1965, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act [ESEA] was signed into 
law. This landmark legislation provided the au- 
thority for Federal assistance to educate dis- 
advantaged, handicapped, and other special 
populations children and illiterate adults, to im- 
prove libraries, to strengthen State education- 
al agencies, and to expand educational re- 
search. Twenty-five years later, these pro- 
grams continue to be the foundation of Feder- 
al elementary and secondary education pro- 
grams. 

Since ESEA was enacted, we have seen 
that Federal aid has had an impact on the 
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education of our children. The chapter 1 pro- 
gram has assisted in improving the reading 
scores of low achieving children, as measured 
by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. Today, handicapped children are 
guaranteed access to a free and appropriate 
public education. Our libraries are strong, our 
educational research is more extensive, and 
the State educational agencies have matured. 
While we should celebrate such achieve- 
ments, there is still much work to be done. 

The resolution we are introducing today, 
calls for a renewed, sustained commitment to 
Federal aid for elementary and secondary 
education, including annual funding increases 
of $500 million above inflation for the chapter 
1 compensatory education program. With this 
sort of a commitment from the Congress and 
the President, the Federal role in education 
will continue to be a positive force in the 
schools across America. 

Finally, the resolution calls on the Nation to 
commemorate the 25th anniversary of the El- 
ementary and Secondary Education Act. While 
Mr. GOODLING and | are working with the 
Senate to plan events in Washington to cele- 
brate this very important anniversary, we are 
also working with the education community to 
ensure that the majority of the commemora- 
tion activities take place in schools and local 
communities across the United States. 

We urge our colleagues to cosponsor this 
resolution, thereby joining us in commemorat- 
ing this anniversary and recommitting the na- 
tional government to making education the 
number one priority. 


February 28, 1990 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

As our minds are filled in these days 
with thoughts of freedom and new lib- 
erties from many people, our prayers, 
O God, are with those who do not 
share in these same blessings. We 
recall the hostages and all those held 
alone who are denied the basic free- 
doms that are our heritage. May Your 
good spirit, gracious God, that tran- 
scends every human separation, touch 
the lives of every hostage with the 
hope and comfort that You alone can 
give. May the faith and strength that 
You freely give to all be with them 
and their families and may Your bene- 
diction remain with them always. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CoMsEsT] please 
come forward and lead the House in 
the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. COMBEST led the Pledge of Al- 
legiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under 
my indivisible, with liberty and justice for 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 
ON H.R. 3729, NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION MULTIYEAR AU- 
THORIZATION ACT OF 1989 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 3729) to au- 
thorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, space 
flight, control and data communica- 
tions, construction of facilities, and re- 
search and program management, and 
for other purposes; with a Senate 
amendment, thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendment, and request a con- 
ference with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 


The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees, and without 
objection, the Chair reserves the right 
to appoint additional conferees: 
Messrs. Ror, NELSON of Florida, VAL- 
ENTINE, and Brown of California, Mrs. 
LLOYD, and Messrs. GLICKMAN, VOLK- 
MER, MINETA, TORRICELLI, NAGLE, 
WALKER, SENSENBRENNER, LEWIS of 
Florida, BUECHNER, PACKARD, SLAUGH- 
TER of Virginia, and ROHRABACHER. 

There was no objection. 


ZEBRA MUSSELS 


(Ms. KAPTUR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, the 
colorful, striped European zebra 
mussel now proliferating in the Great 
Lakes poses very serious consequences 
for northwest Ohio, the Great Lakes, 
and our entire inland waterway 
system. The mussel was first discov- 
ered in 1988 in Lake Erie and Lake St. 
Clair, and was apparently introduced 
into Lake St. Clair in 1985 through the 
dumping of ballast water into the lake 
from international cargo ships. 

Since 1985, this mussel has spread 
rapidly. Some areas of western Lake 
Erie now contain over 30,000 mussels 
per square meter. In September of last 
year, 3 cubic yards of mussels, for ex- 
ample, were removed daily from the 
water intake of one of our major pow- 
erplants. Mussel shells now literally 
litter the shores of Maumee Bay. The 
mussels are expected to spread to 
every lake and stream in the United 
States in the next 5 years, and in fact, 
will endanger our entire fish popula- 
tion base, and the small plankton that 
the fish feed on. However, the admin- 
istration and the EPA have told Mem- 
bers there is no money for research in 
this real threat to our Great Lakes 
and freshwater systems. 

The rapid growth and expansion of 
the zebra mussel population in my 
region has a potential for creating en- 
vironmental and ecological problems 
of proportions equivalent to those ex- 
perienced in the Great Lakes with the 
introduction of the sea lamprey and 
alewife. 

I urge colleagues to support zebra 
mussel research, and the Bush admin- 
istration to come on board and put 
more than rhetoric behind its words 
on the environment. 


COMMEND BUSH 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr. PAXON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PAXON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the Bush administra- 
tion for agreeing to my request to save 
the MBA Program taught by the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo in China. The edu- 
cation of 83 young Chinese men and 
women has now been ensured. In addi- 
tion, future classes will be educated as 
a result of the administration's deci- 
sion to seek out other funding avenues 
in the years to come. 

For 2 weeks now, western New 
Yorkers have spoken out strongly for 
this important education program, and 
for good reason. These Chinese stu- 
dents literally risk their lives to attend 
the classes at the University of Buffa- 
lo, held in China. This program is 
helping to build the future free 
market leaders of this nation. I am 
proud that they will be standing and 
continue to stand with these coura- 
geous men and women. 


ENVIRONMENT ACTION NEEDED 
FROM PRESIDENT 


(Mr. GEJDENSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's environmental policies, 
like many of his other policies, are put 
forth with strong words but terribly 
weak actions. We have a President 
that speaks about elevating the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency to a 
Cabinet-level position. While the 
President speaks, Mr. Sununu and 
others work to undermine our environ- 
mental policies. 

In the clean air bill, working at 
times even to make the law weaker 
than it is today. 

Mr. President, you desire to be the 
education President, you desire to be 
the child care President, you desire to 
be the environment President. Well, 
like the emperor without clothes, this 
President needs to put actions behind 
his words. We truly do need to address 
the environment of our country. In my 
State we already have seven lakes af- 
fected by acid rain. We need a leader 
in the White House on the environ- 
ment. The President has tried to fight 
to get one more tax cut for the richest 
Americans. Spend a little bit of your 
time trying to save the environment 
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instead of trying to save all that 
money for the wealthiest people in 
this country. 


MANDATED PARENTAL LEAVE 
OPPOSED 


(Mr. HANCOCK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
small business community is over- 
whelmingly opposed to mandated pa- 
rental leave. The 1986 White House 
Conference on Small Business voted in 
opposition to Government-mandated 
benefits, such as parental leave, their 
No. 2 priority. It was parental leave 
that brought the issue of mandated 
benefits into focus for the 1,175 small 
business owner delegates who attend- 
ed the conference. Likewise, the re- 
sults of the National Foundation of 
Independent Businesses April 1989 
poll of 550,000 small businessowners 
nationwide showed that 84 percent op- 
posed Government-mandated parental 
and medical leaves. 

Small businessowners fear that this 
minimum labor standard would open 
the floodgates to an increasing 
number of attempts to force business 
to pay for every benefit arbitrarily 
deemed desirable by various elements 
in the national workforce. I urge my 
colleagues to oppose mandated paren- 
tal leave. 


DO NOT WEAKEN CLEAN AIR 
BILL 


(Mr. SKAGGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the President announced his clean air 
plan last year, I was encouraged that 
he had taken an important first step. 
But ever since taking that momentous 
step, the President has been inching 
backward. And now that we are down 
to the wire, the President is scram- 
bling away from his promises and his 
responsibility to clean up the air that 
all Americans must breath to survive. 

In an unfortunate turn of events, 
the administration is now working 
behind closed doors to strangle some 
of the most important provisions in 
the Senate’s clean air bill. If the ad- 
ministration succeeds in this effort, we 
all lose in the long run. 

It remains a great puzzle and per- 
plexity that we hear so much from the 
administration about the cost of com- 
pliance and so little about the cost of 
disease. 

The hand that chokes this bill also 
strangles tomorrow's children. Our 
children. Our future. I urge the Presi- 
dent to stop trying to weaken the 
clean air bill. I ask him to work with 
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us to pass a tough clean air bill this 
year. 


REINTRODUCING H.R. 3723 


(Mr. BARTON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise today to alert my colleagues 
who have rural electric cooperatives in 
their districts of an ongoing problem. 
The REA and the Federal financing 
bank have once again failed to sign 
their annual loan commitment agree- 
ment. The absence of such an agree- 
ment has had a severe effect on gen- 
eration and transmission cooperatives 
across the country. The agreement de- 
tails the fiduciary responsibilities the 
REA has with the FFB, which is an 
arm of the U.S. Treasury. 

In July of 1987, I worked diligently 
with rural cooperatives in my district 
to get this agreement signed. After 2 
months, and a personal meeting with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
agreement was signed, 11 months late. 
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This year the FFB has again demon- 
strated its lack of cooperation. This 
year’s agreement, now 5 months over- 
due, is setting the stage for serious re- 
percussions for cooperatives in Texas, 
Alabama, Nebraska, Ohio, and Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in cosponsoring legisla- 
tion to solve this ongoing problem. I 
plan to reintroduce H.R. 3723, a meas- 
ure I introduced in the 100th Con- 
gress. This commonsense piece of leg- 
islation simply keeps the previous 
year’s agreement in force until a new 
one is signed. I ask the Members to 
please help me solve this ongoing 
problem by joining as a cosponsor. 


A FIRSTHAND REPORT ON THE 
EMERGENCE OF DEMOCRACY 
IN EUROPE 


(Mr. SARPALIUS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SARPALIUS. Mr. Speaker, at 
the turn of the century my ancestors 
left the country of Lithuania and 
came to this country seeking free- 
dom—freedom and new opportunities. 
I was very fortunate these past few 
days to have the opportunity to go 
back to the country of Lithuania. 

After spending 5 days in a hotel in 
Berlin, along with three of my col- 
leagues, waiting for a chance to go 
there and watch the results of the 
first elections ever held with the Com- 
munist Party, elections by two par- 
ties—one the Communist Party and 
the other one, the Sajudis Party— 
seeking democracy and freedom, I felt 
such a thrill to stand there in Berlin 
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and watch them slowly chip the wall 
down, the Berlin Wall which has been 
such a symbol. 

I brought with me a piece of that 
wall which for many years symbolized 
what the Communist Party stood for. 
We were able to see in Lithuania its 
first fall and the first free elections of 
that party. 

We also saw a church that was once 
a Catholic Church and then slowly 
turned into a church for atheism. 
That church has now come back to be 
a church for God. 

Mr. Speaker, this was certainly a 
privilege and an opportunity for me, 
and I encourage my colleegues to do 
whatever they can to support democ- 
racy. 


RECOGNIZING THE TEXAS TECH 
CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF 
ADDICTION 


(Mr. COMBEST asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues and to the Nation, an 
innovative one-of-a-kind Center for 
the Study of Addiction at Texas Tech 
University located in my congressional 
district. 

This unique state of the art learning 
facility has undertaken one of the 
most serious problems facing our soci- 
ety, the war on drugs. 

The center, which began informally 
in 1986, is headed by Dr. Carl Ander- 
son whose keen leadership abilities 
and tremendous understanding of sub- 
stance abuse has been indispensible. 
Working with Dr. Anderson is a host 
of devoted volunteers, whose selfless 
dedication helps promote the addic- 
tion center and assist students in re- 
covering from substance abuse. 

The center offers a powerful pro- 
gram for recovering abusers through a 
rigid academic curriculum and coun- 
seling initiatives. The center also rec- 
ognizes that many substance abusers 
have burned their financial bridges, so 
it offers a limited number of scholar- 
ships to encourage recovering addicts 
to return to college. Another interest- 
ing concept is that recovering mem- 
bers are encouraged to give something 
back to the cause, by qualifying for 
certification as alcohol and drug abuse 
counselors. These ideas are all trans- 
lating into a tremendous success. I am 
very proud to recognize the center and 
their great work. 


A BUSH LEAGUE PERFORMANCE 
BY THE WHITE HOUSE ON THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


(Mr. OWENS of Utah asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to suggest that President 
Bush recall his reputation as a former 
college baseball player. Since we put 
him on the mound, his delivery and 
followthrough on promises to protect 
our environment have left the bases 
loaded and he is hoping for an acid 
rainout. 

When the President pitched for 
clean air we got a knuckleball. 

Then his manager, Mr. Sununu, told 
the President to balk on his own call 
for no net loss of wetlands. 

The President then threw a curve on 
global warming which was far wide of 
the plate. 

That is three balls, no strikes for the 
President, and we are still in the early 
innings. Maybe he should put some 
Valdez crude on the ball. 

Mr. p^r somewhere in this favored 
and, 

The sun is shining bright, 

The band is playing somewhere, 

Somewhere hearts are light, 

But there is no joy in Washington, 

Because our President prefers to play on ar- 
tificial turf. 


THE RECORD OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE ON THE ENVIRONMENT 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is important to talk about the environ- 
ment. In any bureaucracy there are 
always disputes. We hear about the 
disputes between the White House 
Chief of Staff, Mr. Sununu, and Mr. 
Bill Reilly. Always it seems there is 
conflict. 

President Bush has stated that he is 
the environmental President. On the 
wetlands issue the White House Chief 
of Staff has weakened the President's 
position. On the alternative fuels issue 
and on clean air the White House 
Chief of Staff has weakened the Presi- 
dent’s position. On many other envi- 
ronmental issues, global warming and 
the entire acid rain matter, we have 
seen a weakening by the White House 
Chief of Staff. 

The question is: Who is the Presi- 
dent? Who is the environmental] leader 
in this administration? Is it William 
Reilly, is it John Sununu, or is it 
President George Bush? 

Mr. Speaker, President Bush has 
good instincts on the environment. 
The rhetoric is good, and in some 
cases he has a fine record, but this 
record is being decimated by bureau- 
cratic wrangling, and it is time that he 
stepped in and stood up for the envi- 
ronment. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent days, John Sununu, 
the White House Chief of Staff, has been in 
the news on a daily basis. The media has not 
been extolling his virtuous environmental 
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record. On the contrary, it is blasting his med- 
dling in, and some would say derailment of 
the President's environmental program. 

In fact, Mr. Sununu is getting so much 
media attention that | am beginning to wonder 
just who's running the show? The President or 
Mr. Sununu? 

For instance, the press reported on a battle 
between Mr. Sununu and Mr. William Reilly, 
EPA Administrator, on global warming in 
which Mr. Sununu moderated the President's 
speech by urging "continued research" rather 
than "using the White House effect to deal 
with the greenhouse effect." 

Since we know where Mr. Sununu stands 
on global warming and we know where Mr. 
Reilly stands on global warming, the question 
has to be asked, to borrow a phrase from my 
good friend, Senator KENNEDY, where was 
George? 

Mr. Sununu has also made the news by 
weakening a wetlands agreement on behalf of 
the oil industry, despite the President's pledge 
to allow no net wetlands loss." 

Again, we have to ask, where was George? 

In announcing his Clean Air Act, the Presi- 
dent stated, "We propose bold new initiatives 
to reconcile the automobile to the environ- 
ment. * * * We'll accomplish this through al- 
ternative fuels and clean-fueled vehicles.” 

Yet, when the Health and Environment Sub- 
committee acted on the President's Clean Air 
Act, Mr. Sununu is quoted as saying the Presi- 
dent did not object to an amendment weaken- 
ing the Clean Fuel Program. At the same time, 
Mr. Reilly was quoted as saying the President 
opposed the same amendment. 

The American people want to know, 
"Where was George?" 


OPPOSE FEDERAL MANDATES 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
an election year and some in Congress 
are searching for yet another special 
mandated benefit to give to the Ameri- 
can workers. This time, its the Family 
and Medical Leave Act. 

Few will argue with the legislation's 
intent. If a business can afford to offer 
flexible benefits to its employees, it 
should. But, as a former small busi- 
nessman, I can tell you that any type 
of leave policy must be tailored to the 
individual company  involved—not 
mandated by Congress. 

I am particularly concerned about 
provisions in the bill that require an 
employer to hold open a job for the 
employee on leave and restore the em- 
ployee to the same position upon com- 
pletion of leave. This creates special 
problems for many small businesses 
because the employee is not required 
to notify the employer of his or her in- 
tentions to return to work. 

Most employers want to do what 
they can to help their employees. Peri- 
odically reporting back to the employ- 
er is only fair and this can be accom- 
plished with a simple phone call or 
letter during the time of leave. Yet the 
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bill fails to address this very real prob- 
lem. 

Employee needs differ from one 
business to another. Mandating one 
particular benefit limits the ability of 
employers to offer benefits that 
appeal to their workers. Mandating 
family and medical leave forces em- 
ployers to offer one benefit at the ex- 
pense of another. 

The issue is not the leave which is a 
good policy to pursue, the issue re- 
mains the appropriate role for govern- 
ment. 

The Family and Medical Leave Act 
will hamper the growth and productiv- 
ity of the very businesses that we rely 
upon to create the jobs that make this 
country tick. Think twice before agree- 
ing to mandate legislation that will de- 
stroy job creation. 


THE NEED FOR LEGISLATION 
TO ELIMINATE TOXIC POLLU- 
TANTS 


(Mr. LAUGHLIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, like 
most Americans, I am deeply con- 
cerned about the effect toxic pollut- 
ants have on our air and water sup- 
plies. Being environmentally health 
conscious is not enough. We have a 
great responsibility to the American 
people to take appropriate steps to ad- 
dress their concerns about the envi- 
ronment. 

It is obvious that our well-being and 
that of future generations is insepara- 
ble from the quality of our environ- 
ment. That is why it is imperative that 
Congress enact legislation that will 
prudently eliminate toxic waste pollut- 
ants from the air and water. I believe 
that we can accomplish this by work- 
ing with industry to achieve our goals 
for a healthier environment. 

As Congress moves forward on the 
issue of the environment, let us seek 
to establish a policy that is responsive 
to our health concerns and is economi- 
cally feasible. 
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MARIA DUDEK SAYS IVAN 
MARCZENKO IS REALLY IVAN 
THE TERRIBLE 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, 
CBS's crew of “Sixty Minutes" flew to 
Poland. They heard of a woman who 
said she had known of Ivan the Terri- 
ble. Maria Dudek, 70 years old, told Ed 
Bradley off camera that she knew 
Ivan well. He would take gold from the 
Jewish prisoners and come to town. He 
would buy vodka from her husband 
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and pay for the right and privilege to 
sleep with her. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, Maria Dudek said 
she knew this man by his real family's 
name, Ivan Marczenko. 

Ivan Marczenko's name is listed 
under the Polish War Crimes Commit- 
tee as being a known Ukrainian guard 
at Treblinka. John Demjanjuk, con- 
victed of this crime; his name appears 
on no list anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Justice De- 
partment should come clean on this 
case. We must track down Nazi war 
criminals and put them to death, but 
we do not blindfold the Statue of Lib- 
erty and shred the Constitution to do 
it. 

I want to know who Ivan the Terri- 
ble really is, and Congress should want 
to know beyond a reasonable doubt, 
and in this case there is not even any 
reason now. Look at the RECORD to- 
morrow. 


PROVIDING ASSISTANCE TO VIC- 
TIMS OF RAPE, INCEST, AND 
SPOUSE ABUSE 


(Mr. LIGHTFOOT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing legislation 
which I believe will enhance our abili- 
ties to perform our jobs as public serv- 
ants. Currently, under House rules, a 
Member of Congress cannot include in 
a franked, mass mailing the phone 
numbers of organizations that provide 
assistance to rape, incest, and spouse 
abuse victims unless the phone 
number belongs to a Federal agency. 
Apparently, the reasoning behind this 
rule is that State and local officials 
should be the ones to provide informa- 
tion on State and local agencies that 
provide such assistance. In my opin- 
ion, this ruling is misguided and un- 
necessary. In sending out mass mail- 
ings, we have a perfect opportunity to 
provide the unfortunate victims of 
sexual and spousal abuse with the in- 
formation they need to begin to heal 
the wounds of their trauma. Whether 
they get this information from a Fed- 
eral, State, or local official is immate- 
rial. All that really matters is that 
they do get it. For this institution to 
put up an obstacle to the flow of this 
information is ludicrous at best and at 
worst, could prolong the suffering and 
misery of an innocent victim. My legis- 
lation states simply that a Member of 
Congress may include in franked, mass 
mailings the phone numbers of State, 
local and nonprofit private agencies 
that provide information and assist- 
ance to the victims of rape, incest, and 
spouse abuse. I urge all of my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting this 
legislation which has the potential to 
make a real difference in the lives of 
our constituents. 
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CELEBRATING NELSON 
MANDELA’S RELEASE 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to celebrate the re- 
lease of South African civil rights 
leader Nelson Mandela from his 27 
years of imprisonment. 

Mr. Speaker, the winds of democracy 
and social change are sweeping across 
Eastern Europe, across Central Amer- 
ica, across South Africa, and, Mr. 
Speaker, across the entire globe. 
These are indeed remarkable times in 
which to live and legislate. 

I hope Mr. Mandela’s release, and 
the courage of President F.W. de 
Klerk of South Africa in ordering that 
release, will provide both the impetus 
and the framework for ending apart- 
heid, that shameful and most grievous 
and malevolent system of government 
which sanctions discrimination based 
on a person's skin color. 

While Mr. Mandela's release from 
prison, the reinstatement of the Afri- 
can National Congress as a legitimate 
and recognized political institution, 
and the upcoming discussions between 
Pretoria and the ANC represent a sea 
change for South Africa, the sanctions 
currently applied to that nation 
should remain largely in place until all 
its citizens have freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope Mr. Mandela 
and Mr. de Klerk will be invited to 
separate sessions of this Congress to 
explain to us and to the world these 
remarkable and welcome events of 
recent days. 


THE CONTRAS MUST REMAIN A 
FORCE TO ENSURE TRANSI- 
TION OF POWER IN NICARA- 
GUA 


(Mr. DREIER of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I introduced with 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. SKELTON], a resolution 
which congratulates both Mrs. Cha- 
morro and Daniel Ortega for the way 
in which they have handled the elec- 
tion which took place on Sunday. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I am very 
concerned about some of the develop- 
ments which have taken place in the 
last 24 hours. Both Mrs. Chamorro 
and Daniel Ortega have called for the 
Contras to turn in their arms and im- 
mediately assimilate back into Nicara- 
guan society. That clearly is a goal 
which I have. In fact, it is mentioned 
in the resolution which we introduced. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is very impor- 
tant for us to remember that in July 
of 1979 Daniel Ortega promised free 
and fair elections, an end to human 
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rights violations, a nonaligned foreign 
policy and political pluralism. On De- 
cember 13, 1987, Daniel Ortega said, 

If we hold an election in Nicaragua, and 
by chance the Sandinistas lose, we will give 
up the government, but we will never give 
up power. 

Mr. Speaker, we know that in the 
Sapoa agreement, Esquipulas II and 
Tela agreement, Ortega said that he 
was not providing an influx of Soviet 
bloc weapons into El Salvador, and 
then we of course saw that plane crash 
with 24 SAM-7’s on board. 

Last night Mr. Ortega told col- 
leagues in the Sandinista Party that 
he planned to "continue tc govern the 
country from below" and mplied that 
he might not turn over power of the 
military to the newly elected govern- 
ment. 

I support the demobilization of the 
Contras; as long as the Nicaraguan 
military is turned over to new govern- 
ment. We all know how important con- 
trol of the military is in Latin Amer- 
ica. Should Mr. Ortega seek to ignore 
the will of the Nicaraguan people, the 
Contras will serve to keep the pressure 
on his regime. I do, however, certainly 
hope that this is unnecessary and that 
Ortega will support the decision that 
54.2 percent of the Nicaraguan people 
made this past weekend. 

In the meantime, let's make sure 
that Mrs. Chamorro becomes not only 
President, but Commander in Chief of 
the Nicaraguan Army. 


NATIONAL SHERIFF'S WEEK 


(Mr. ORTIZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ORTZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to introduce a House Joint Resolution 
declaring June 24 through June 30, 
1990, as National Sheriffs’ Week.” 

During this week, the National Sher- 
iffs' Association will commemorate 50 
years of service at their national con- 
ference in Denver, CO. 

Sheriffs represent the chief law en- 
forcement officer in the county. 

As a former sheriff, I remember the 
difficulties that are faced on the front 
line. 

This legislation will honor the ef- 
forts of current sheriffs as well as 
those who have proudly pinned on the 
star in the past. 

It will honor all of the sheriffs and 
deputies who have died in the service 
of others. 

The National Sheriffs’ Association 
has continued to perpetuate the ideals 
of an efficient organization of the 
Sheriffs of the United States, striving 
to raise the level of professionalism 
for the office of sheriff and their dep- 
uties. 

The National Sheriffs’ Association 
also continues to bring about and pre- 
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serve legislative harmony on the Fed- 
eral and State level by being cognizant 
of the needs of the enforcement offi- 
cials and the safety of the public. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
honoring our Nation’s sheriffs for 
their outstanding efforts to preserve 
peace and insure domestic tranquility. 
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A GREAT VOTE FOR FREEDOM 
IN NICARAGUA 


(Mr. LEHMAN of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. LEHMAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last night I returned from 
Nicaragua. I was in the northern 
mountain municipality of Telepenaca 
near the Honduran border. All day 
long I saw people walk miles to vote. 
Some were barefoot, some were crip- 
pled, some were pregnant. They stood 
in long lines, often for an hour or 
more. They were desperately poor. To 
vote, they knelt down on the bare 
cement behind a cardboard facade and 
marked their secret ballots one at a 
time. They folded them and walked 
over to the ballot box where they pur- 
posely inserted them. It was so still, 
you were conscious of the sound your 
feet made. 

The next person in line looked on in- 
tently to see how his predecessor did 
it. I have never experienced a scene so 
moving. 

The children watched outside and 
were well behaved. Voting was a 
strange new curiosity. Children 
watched their parents render their 
opinions, which would count just as 
much as the opinions of anyone else in 
the country, rich or poor. 

Who won was minuscule compared 
with that. 


THE EUROPEANIZATION ISSUE 


(Mr. KYL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the propo- 
nents of H.R. 770, the so-called man- 
dated parental leave legislation, tell us 
that we must enact this legislation be- 
cause every other industrialized nation 
in the world has done so. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is precisely a 
reason not to. Our Nation is the most 
compassionate on Earth, but we 
oppose rigid mandates because we 
value free enterprise—among other 
things, because it creates jobs. 

In fact, while Western European 
countries have gone far down the road 
of mandating benefits, those countries 
have not created any new jobs since 
1975, and are facing very high unem- 
ployment levels. America’s small busi- 
nesses, less hampered by the costly 
nonwage benefits, created 1,000,000 
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new jobs this decade even including 
the recession years 1980-83. Clearly, if 
we “Europeanize” employee benefits 
in the United States, we will also Euro- 
peanize away job growth. The first 
and foremost need of the American 
labor force is jobs. 

Mr. Speaker. I ask my colleagues to 
vote for jobs by opposing H.R. 770, the 
mandated parental leave bill. 


LEADERS OF PUERTO RICO’S 
POLITICAL PARTIES INVITED 
TO HEARINGS 


(Mr. n LUGO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, the lead- 
ers of Puerto Rico’s three political 
parties have asked Congress to author- 
ize a referendum between improving 
the current commonwealth and grant- 
ing statehood or independence and 
commit to implementing the results. 

President Bush, who supports state- 
hood, endorsed their request before a 
joint session last year. 

A Senate committee has reported a 
bill supported by the President which 
would automatically lead to statehood, 
independence, or commonwealth im- 
provements, depending on a referen- 
dum next year. 

The stakes include: the rights of 3.4 
million of our fellow Americans; bil- 
lions of dollars in taxes, program costs, 
and investments; national security; 
and political power. 

The Insular and International Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, which has pri- 
mary jurisdiction and which I chair, 
will hold an initial hearing with the 
leaders of Puerto Rico’s parties this 
Friday at 9:45 a.m in room 2167, Ray- 
burn Building. 

We will hold further hearings in 
Puerto Rico March 9, 10, and 12. 

I invite any Member interested to sit 
with us for these hearings. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLA- 
TION TO BLOCK PARTISAN 
VOTER REGISTRATION ACTIVI- 
TIES BY TAX EXEMPT ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 


(Mr. THOMAS of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, after much reflection and ex- 
amination of the subject area, I am 
today introducing legislation to block 
partisan voter registration activities by 
tax-exempt organizations. My bill per- 
mits tax-exempt organizations to con- 
duct voter registration activities, but 
under defined standards of nonparti- 
sanship. It also clearly limits exempt 
organization activities that could lead 
to tax-subsidized political activity. 
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Recently there have been a number 
of stories and allegations about hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in so- 
called charitable contributions that 
have been given to voter registration 
drives that have been designed to ben- 
efit one candidate, or perhaps one 
party. This has been a particularly 
prominent issue in my home State of 
California. 

In a year in which we are consider- 
ing campaign finance reform concepts, 
it is clear that we should not leave 
open an opening for disguised cam- 
paign exemptions, particularly one 
permitting tax deductible contribu- 
tions or tax-exempt organizations to 
conduct partisan activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I would invite atten- 
tion to my legislation. 


TERRY ANDERSON, 5 YEARS OF 
CAPTIVITY 


(Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend her remarks.) 

Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, almost 5 years have passed 
since American journalist Terry An- 
derson was dragged into a car in West 
Beirut and taken hostage by Shiite 
Muslim militants loyal to Iran. 

Perhaps the greatest atrocity Terry 
has suffered during his captivity is 
being robbed of precious time with his 
family. He has never even held his 
daughter, who was born 3 months 
after he was snatched from the streets 
of Beirut. 

We cannot replace those lost years, 
but we owe it to Terry, to his little 
girl, and to the seven other American 
hostages to secure their release. 

My sorrow for these captives is pro- 
found, but my spirits are lifted by 
recent developments. Last week, the 
spiritual leader of Hezbollah declared 
that the 18 Western captives in Leba- 
non should be freed. 

And now Syria has pledged renewed 
efforts to help secure the release of 
the hostages. Terry Anderson’s sister, 
Peggy Say, has reason to feel heart- 
ened by this promising news. 

These recent developments keep 
alive our hope that Terry will soon be 
free. 

Now is an opportune time for the 
United States to appeal to the kidnap- 
ers for release of our hostages. Sena- 
tor MOYNIHAN and I will reintroduce a 
resolution urging the President to ap- 
point a special envoy to negotiate for 
the release of the hostages. 

We must let these Americans know 
we have not forgotten them. We 
cannot forget, and we will not rest 
until they are safely back on American 
soil. 
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SANDINISTAS SHOULD NOW 
TURN OVER ALL FORMS OF 
POWER TO NEW GOVERNMENT 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us believe that the Nicaraguan 
people chose wisely and well when 
they chose Mrs. Chamarro to head the 
Government of Nicaragua for the next 
several years, and we have been 
pleased that the initial reports were 
that the Sandinistas were going to go 
about turning over power to Mrs. Cha- 
marro. Then in the last few hours 
some elements within the Sandinista 
movement have begun to indicate oth- 
erwise. They have begun to indicate 
that what they would like to hold on 
to is the military and the security ap- 
paratus within the country. That is in- 
teresting, because some of the left 
wing church-related groups, like Wit- 
ness For Peace, have told us for years 
that the Sandinistas were simply a 
benign Government wanting social 
reform. 

Now it is very clear that when the 
Sandinistas have to choose what it is 
they really want to hang on to, given 
their defeat, what is it that they want 
to hang on to? They want to hang on 
to the military and hang on to the 
secret police. 

Well, what we need to send is a mes- 
sage to the Sandinistas that the elec- 
tion means more than simply that you 
got defeated in an election. It means 
that you have to turn over the power 
and the trappings of power to the 
newly elected Government. That in- 
cludes the military and it includes the 
secret police apparatus, which hope- 
fully Mrs. Chamarro will eliminate al- 
together. 

So our message now needs to be to 
the people of Nicaragua that all ele- 
ments of the Government need to be 
turned over to the new people who 
were elected. 


INTRODUCTION OF RESOLUTION 
OF SUPPORT FOR REESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF POLISH-GERMAN 
BORDER 


(Mrs. KENNELLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, 
German unification is not an exclusive 
German issue. It is a matter in which 
all the signatories of the Helsinki 
Accord have a serious interest. This is 
of great and grave concern for Poles in 
Poland, and by extension, the Polish- 
American community. 

It is important that our President of 
the United States and this Congress 
take a clear position, and express un- 
equivocal support for the present 
Polish-German border. 
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History is clear in its recognition of 
this border. East Germany and Poland 
entered into the Zgorzelec Agreement 
on July 6, 1950, recognizing the Oder- 
Neisse as the inviable border between 
the two nations. 

The United States, East and West 
Germany, and Poland all signed the 
1975 Helsinki Final Act confirming 
this border. 

Today I will introduce a resolution 
to express that: 

The United States should reaffirm 
its unequivocal support for the Polish- 
German border as set after World War 
IL 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl should 
state, without reservation, that Ger- 
many respects and will preserve this 
border; and 

Poland should be included in the 
German unification discussions, 
known as two plus four, in matters in- 
volving the borders of a unified Ger- 
many and the security of countries 
sharing borders with Germany. 

With democratic elections, the 
People of Poland took their first 
breath of freedom after 40 years of re- 
pressive Communist rule. But, as the 
unification of Germany draws near, 
Poles should not have to fear for the 
sanctity of their borders. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
helping to alleviate their fear. 
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CAN WORKERS OF AMERICA 
AFFORD 10 WEEKS WITHOUT 
PAY? 


(Mr. ARMEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
modern times it has been exciting to 
watch the innovations in labor-man- 
agement relationships that have been 
brought about by voluntary bargain- 
ing between labor and management. 
There have been such incredible inno- 
vations that have now become com- 
monplace such as flextime, shared 
time, cafeteria plans, where the work- 
ers can choose the benefits package 
that they want, paid maternity leave, 
and the wonderful thing, if we look at 
this, not one of these innovations in 
labor-management relationships that 
today are commonplace were mandat- 
ed by the Federal Government. They 
exist because they benefit the work- 
ers, and because they can be accommo- 
dated to within the requirements of 
profitability and remaining in business 
by the firm. 

What do we now see? The Govern- 
ment has come on the scene with the 
3 and Medical Leave Act and 

We would choose to impose on these work - 
ers and these businesses a mandate that you 
take in this benefits package despite the ob- 
jectives of either the workers or the man- 
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agement, something that is of value to 
scarcely any workers in America, 10 weeks 
without pay. 

I would ask all of the workers in 
America who can afford to have 10 
weeks without pay to write their Con- 
gressman and ask him to vote yes. If 
they cannot afford 10 weeks without 
pay mandated on them by the Federal 
Government, write and ask for a no“ 
vote. 


LET US MAKE CABLE TV 
AFFORDABLE 


(Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I met with cable 
television advisory board members 
from seven communities in my district. 
The meeting was one of a series that I 
have had with cable TV officials in 
central and western Massachusetts. At 
every meeting I get the same message: 
Cable television subscription costs are 
rising to unreasonable levels. Cable 
television rates have doubled in many 
areas in just a few years. For example 
in Southbridge, MA, the basic rate as 
of March 1 will be $18.95. In 1984 the 
basic rate was $8.95. Many elderly and 
low- and moderate-income people 
simply can no longer afford cable TV. 
It is my feeling that cable television 
operators, as beneficiaries of virtual 
local monopolies on access to their 
subscribers, must be subject to regula- 
tion and local oversight. 

Tomorrow the Energy and Com- 
merce Subcommittee on Telecommuni- 
cations and Finance will begin con- 
sumer-oriented hearing on the cable 
television situation. The Senate is also 
moving forward with the process of 
reregulating cable TV. I urge my col- 
leagues to join in the effort to make 
cable TV affordable to all consumers. 


LEGISLATION TO TERMINATE 
EXPENDITURES FOR GWEN 
TOWERS 


(Mr. MACHTLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced a bill to terminate 
new expenditures for GWEN towers. 

During the 1980’s, the Air Force de- 
signed a program of ground wave 
emergency networks [GWEN] which 
was designed to be able to survive a 
nuclear attack and to preserve our ca- 
pacity to communicate to our bombers 
and ICBM’s for retaliation. 

GWEN requires the construction of 
299-foot towers throughout the conti- 
nental United States. Each tower costs 
more than $1 million. Of the 96 
planned, 42 of these towers have yet to 
be constructed. 
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Terminating the GWEN tower plan 
now makes sense and will save $60 mil- 
lion. 

At this time of serious financial con- 
straints, we should be looking for de- 
fense programs to cut which will re- 
spond to the lessening tensions around 
the world and will have limited eco- 
nomic impact upon businesses and 
jobs. This is such a program. 

If what I have said does not make 
sense, consider this: These towers have 
already been targeted for replacement 
by a series of satellites. Let us not 
build a monolithic network of future 
dinosaurs which will waste away our 
tax dollars with the passing of the 
cold war. 

If we cannot cut this program, what 
can we cut? I urge my colleagues to 
join me in this effort. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICIES 


(Mr. AKAKA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, in the 
headlines today, we see that Exxon is 
being sued by the administration for 
the Alaska oilspill. Sadly, this looming 
legal logjam will do nothing to help 
the wildlife in Prince William Sound. 

Wildlife, in Prince William Sound 
and everywhere, does not need endless 
court battles. It needs policies that 
prevent appalling oilspills like the 
Exxon disaster from ever happening 
again. 

Wildlife needs clean water to swim 
in, clean air to fly in, and our fishing 
fleets need uncontaminated fish to 
catch. 

Protecting our environment  de- 
mands policies that the current admin- 
istration has failed to provide. 

We have heard many promises of 
clean air initiatives and clean water 
initiatives from the administration, 
but there has been no delivery. We 
have even heard that the greenhouse 
effect would be combated by the 
White House effect. 

Unfortunately, failed promises are 
simply having no effect. 


OPPOSE MANDATED PARENTAL 
AND MEDICAL LEAVE ACT 


(Mr. DELAY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
currently experiencing one of the 
longest peacetime expansions in our 
history, an unprecedented 8 years of 
economic growth. Since 1982, more 
than 18.8 million jobs have been cre- 
ated and disposable income has in- 


creased significantly. This first rate 


progress will be threatened if we 
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pursue & dangerous path of Govern- 
ment mandated benefits. 

Proponents of H.R. 770, the Mandat- 
ed Parental and Medical Leave Act, 
argue that Europe has successfully 
provided these benefits to its employ- 
ees. The truth is some people have 
been given a few more benefits at the 
expense of creating millions of jobs for 
Europe’s massive number of unem- 
ployed. Europe’s economy is stagnate, 
experiencing no net growth and creat- 
ing no new jobs. Burdensome and 
unfair mandates have created an in- 
flexible business community that 
cannot easily adapt to new competitive 
forces. Mandated parental and medical 
leave threatens to europeanize our 
country’s job creation and economic 
growth records. 

I urge my colleagues to consider the 
more than 18 million new jobs, consid- 
er the unprecedented peacetime eco- 
nomic growth, consider the almost 30- 
percent increase in disposable income 
in the United States over the past 8 
years. These are real benefits to 
people. 

Keep our economy competitive. Do 
not put the brakes on jobs and growth. 
Oppose the Mandated Parental and 
Medical Leave Act. 


DOWN-TO-EARTH ANALYSIS 
FROM A NORTH DAKOTA 
FARMER 


(Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, we hear a lot of highbrow 
theory and interesting thoughts here 
in the well of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

I received a letter this morning that 
I thought I would read to my col- 
leagues. It comes from a North Dakota 
dairy farmer who gives us some down- 
to-earth analysis. 

Here is what he says: 

There is a lot of complaint about the price 
of milk lately. After doing a little research, I 
find out that milk costs about $2.80 a gallon; 
soda pop, soft drinks, $.50 a can, costs $5.70 
a gallon; beer is only $4 a gallon if you buy 
it by the keg, but if you buy it by the can at 
the bar, it comes to about $11.40 a gallon. 

To repeat, soda pop, $5.70 a gallon; 
beer, $11.40 a gallon; milk, $2.80 a 
gallon. He says: 

In 1988, the average American drank 21 
gallons of milk, 24 gallons of beer, 46 gallons 
of soft drinks, 

He said: 

The way I figure it, maybe if milk was not 
so cheap, people would buy more. 

Signed Jerome Blumhagen, Harvey, ND. 


MULTIPLE-USE, SUSTAINED- 
YIELD ACT WEEK 
(Mr. NIELSON of Utah asked and 
was given permission to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. NIELSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the Earth is encountering many prob- 
lems today due to the demands being 
placed upon it be competing economic 
and environmental interests. Regret- 
fully, many countries utilize their re- 
sources for short-term gains rather 
than for the long-term benefit of their 
nation and the world. Ignored in the 
rush to develop are scientific, aesthet- 
ic, and other values important to the 
public. 

Thirty years ago Congress and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recognized the need 
to manage our national resources on 
national forest lands in a manner that 
would preserve these values. As a 
result the Muiltiple-Use, Sustained- 
Yield Act was enacted June 12, 1960. 
This act requires forest service manag- 
er to consider outdoor recreation, 
range, timber, watershed, wildlife, 
fish, and wilderness values when 
making land-use decisions. The act 
also prescribes the founding principle 
of sustained yield; that no renewable 
resource should be exploited be con- 
suming it faster than nature can re- 
plenish it. 

In short it meant our forest lands 
would be forever, for everyone. 

In order to commemorate, the 30th 
anniversary of this landmark legisla- 
tion, I, in behalf of Representatives 
CAMPBELL, CHANDLER, CRAIG, HANSEN, 
OBERSTAR, OWENS, SMITH of Oregon, 
STALLINGS, VUCANOVICH, and STUMP, 
am introducing a resolution to desig- 
nate the week of June 10-16, 1990, as 
“Multiple-Use, Sustained-Yield Act 
Week.” 

I urge each of my colleagues to co- 
sponsor and support this opportunity 
to recognize such a landmark piece of 
legislation. 


FUNDAMENTAL FLAW IN BUSH 
BUDGET WITH REGARD TO 
ENVIRONMENT 


(Mr. VENTO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the House's attention to what I 
think is a fundamental flaw in the 
Bush budget with regard to the envi- 
ronment. 

Mr. Speaker, I think most of us in 
this Chamber, are now aware of the 
problems of the global environment, 
and the fact is the President alluded 
to it in, I think, a commendable effort 
to plant a large number of trees in the 
next fiscal year. 
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Unfortunately, the fact is if we want 
to maintain forests in our Nation, then 
on a global basis we have to address 
taking care of those forests that are 
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now in place. In one breath the Presi- 
dent provides additional funding for 
planting of hundreds of millions or 1 
billion new trees. But, in fact, Presi- 
dent Bush proposed budget cuts out 
almost all the money that is necessary 
to keep the trees that we have, the 
current forests that we have, healthy. 
The Bush recommendation for the 
budget eliminates funds for fire sup- 
pena for disease and insect infesta- 
tion. 

In addition to that, the President 
has cut, eliminated, the very program 
that the United States provides for 
tropical forestry research, study, and 
technical assistance and global forest- 
ry, where, in fact, our Nation reaches 
out and tries to help areas in the 
world like in Puerto Rico and Brazil 
and many other nations trying to pro- 
mote intelligent tropical forestry man- 
agement for our global environment. 

If we are serious about it, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would hope that the Congress 
would restore those funds and deal 
with a complete global environmental 
package by saving the existing forests 
around the world, and not a fragment- 
ed policy which tends to plant seed- 
lings, but that promotes policy which 
is indifferent or antagonistic to the 
preservation of both American, and 
the global forests. Mr. Speaker, we 
need to make certain that “America 
the Beautiful” the theme for the 
President’s tree planting initiative is 
more than a one note tune as we ad- 
dress the budget and our responsibil- 
ities. 


DEMOCRATS SHOULD LET THE 
PENTAGON MANAGE ITS 
SPENDING 


(Mr. GINGRICH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, every 
American should be offended by the 
Democratic leadership's decision to 
block the Secretary of Defense from 
shifting $770 million to protect mili- 
tary personnel. It is routine, and has 
been for years, to allow the Pentagon 
to manage its spending. It is absurd 
for the Democratic chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services to delib- 
erately be putting a block to what is a 
practical management decision. 

The American people expect us to 
use some common sense in managing 
the Federal Government. The fact is 
that the Democrats in Congress 
impose more and more and more micro 
management. It becomes harder and 
harder to run the Federal Govern- 
ment intelligently, and this latest act 
is not only dumb, but will have a very 
direct effect on the men and women in 
our armed services. 

I think it is ridiculous that we would 
make the men and women in the 
armed services pay because the Demo- 
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cratic leadership in Congress is frus- 
trated. 


A GREAT DAY FOR THOSE WHO 
LOVE DEMOCRACY 


(Mr. McEWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an exciting time for those that believe 
in democracy and freedom. As we 
know, during the 1984 elections the 
Sandinistas stole the election. Due to 
the efforts of the Freedom Fighters, 
they forced Mr. Ortega to sit down 
with the other Presidents of Central 
America and before the klieg lights of 
international observation to agree to 
an election. 

That is all we wanted. We wanted a 
fair chance at the ballot box. 

Yesterday the foreign minister of 
the Soviet Union said: 

Regardless of who won, the Nicaraguans 
made their choice. They voted for peace, for 
freedom, for democracy, for national recon- 
ciliation, and consent for the country’s eco- 
nomic revival and for social progress. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Soviet 
Union said in the headlines in the 
Washington Post this morning, Sovi- 
ets say Nicaragua voted for freedom." 
To those Freedom Fighters that 
forced the Sandinistas to agree to an 
internationally observed election so 
that their sisters, their grandmothers, 
their wives, and their aunts could go 
to the ballot box and vote, as the Sovi- 
ets said, for freedom, it is a great day 
for those who love democracy. 


ORTEGA SHOULD PARTICIPATE 
IN A DEMOCRATIC POLITICAL 
PROCESS 


(Mr. DORNAN of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very worried about Cen- 
tral America, as I think every person 
of conscience in this body is. I think 
we have to have as many congressional 
delegations go down to Nicaragua be- 
tween now and the inaguration of 
President Violeta Barrios de Cha- 
morro on the 25th of April as we have 
had go down there in these past 
months. 

There were eight Members that 
were blocked from entering Nicaragua 
to observe the recent elections. Our 
passports have been sitting over at the 
Nicaraguan Embassy for the past 3 
weeks. They are still there. I am 
hoping that the new interim govern- 
ment team that is at the Nicaraguan 
Embassy will be gracious and get us 
visas so those of us who want to can go 
down and make sure that there is a 
smooth transition. 
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Not every Member in this House has 
lost an election or had their political 
dreams abruptly halted. My dream 
was derailed through gerrymandering 
in 1982, and I spent 2 years outside of 
Government, all the time wishing that 
I could still pursue a full political 
career. I dusted myself off, moved to a 
different county, and got reelected for 
a second 6-year go-around in three 2- 
years bursts. And I am still going. 

Now I am going to go down to Nica- 
ragua and tell President Ortega to 
dust himself off, participate in the 
government and political process. 
Maybe he can make a comeback in 6 
years. But I will also tell him that if 
he ever expects to get back on top, he 
had better reject his Communist phi- 
losophy and convert to a free market 
message. 

Now the reason they do not have a 
4- or 5-year Presidency is Ortega’s 
fault. It is the only one of all the eight 
nations down there, except for 
Mexico, that has a 6-year Presidency. 
Obviously Ortega didn’t plan on 
losing. 

One last thing, Danny Ortega is 
going to have to ask his brother Hum- 
berto to take off his military uniform 
and both are going to have to give up 
their little mini-Pentagon power down 
there. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives: 


WASHINGTON, DC, 
February 28, 1990. 
Hon. Tuomas S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of 
the Rules of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, I have the honor to transmit a sealed 
envelope received from the White House at 
6:09 p.m. on Tuesday, February 27, 1990 said 
to contain a message from the President on 
the 1990 Trade Policy Agenda and the 1989 
Annual Report on the Trade Agreements 
Program. 


With great respect, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
DOoNNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


THE 1990 TRADE POLICY 
AGENDA AND 1989 ANNUAL 
REPORT ON TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
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(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of Tuesday, February 27, 1990, 
at page 81732.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LEHMAN of California). Pursuant to 
the provisions of House Resolution 
344, the Chair desires to inform Mem- 
bers that the official picture of the 
House while in session will be taken 
immediately after the approval of the 
Journal when the House convenes on 
Wednesday, March 14, 1990. 


RE-REFERRAL OF H.R. 2894, RE- 
MOVAL OF LIMITATION ON 
AMOUNT OF WATER ANNUAL- 
LY SUPPLIED TO CITY OF 
DENISON, TX 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs be 
discharged from the consideration of 
the bill, H.R. 2894, and that it be re-re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 

ON S. 1096, PROVIDING FOR 
USE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
FUNDS AWARDED TO SEMI- 
NOLE INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 
1096), to provide for the use and distri- 
bution of funds awarded the Seminole 
Indian in dockets 73, 151, and 73-A of 
the Indian Claims Commission, with 
House amendments thereto, insist on 
the House amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Speaker will appoint the conferees 
upon his return to the Chair. 


ARIZONA DESERT WILDERNESS 
ACT OF 1990 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 338 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 2570. 


o 1257 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
Accordingly, the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 2570) to provide for the designa- 
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tion of certain public lands as wilder- 
ness in the State of Arizona, with Mr. 
MazzoLt in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the bill is considered as having 
been read the first time. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VENTO] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes and the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO]. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very pleased that this bill is here. I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL], the esteemed chairman of the 
committee and the driving force 
behind this legislation. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
great pleasure today to rise in support 
of H.R. 2570, the Arizona Desert Wil- 
derness Act. This measure is half of a 
package of bills aimed at substantially 
completing the wilderness review proc- 
ess in my State of Arizona. The other 
half of this package, H.R. 2571, ad- 
dresses four wildlife refuges in Arizona 
and is currently before the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

Today’s measure addresses public 
lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Land Management. For 
many years, the BLM lands were con- 
sidered the leftovers, the lands not 
good enough for the parks, refuges, or 
forests. But anyone who has experi- 
enced these lands knows what a terri- 
bly mistaken notion this is. The lands 
proposed for designation as wilderness 
include richly varied desert mountains 
steep canyons, and meandering desert 
rivers that are literally streams of life. 
They include lands with a fascinating 
array of plant life and wildlife habitat, 
all of which have adapted to the harsh 
conditions of the desert. Many areas 
have rich cultural resources that need 
protection. These, truly, are lands of 
undisputable national significance. 

BLM inventoried more than 2 mil- 
lion acres of its lands for its wilderness 
review and recommended a little over 
half for designation as wilderness. As 
introduced, this legislation proposed 
about 1.4 million acres of wilderness. 
Over the course of a year of intensive 
discussions and negotiations with in- 
numerable individuals and interests in 
Arizona, a process that involved every- 
one in the Arizona congressional dele- 
gation, we arrived at the compromise 
that is before the House today. 

This bill proposes about 1.1 million 
acres, just about the figure BLM ar- 
rived at. Frankly, we could have had 
more acreage in this bill, but in the 
tough bargaining that produced the 
final compromise, I felt that it was 
more important to have quality than 
quantity. All but one of the study 
areas with major riparian resources 
are protected by this bill. The largest 
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and most diverse areas are retained 
and even expanded, such as the Arras- 
tra Mountains. And many of the 
smaller and more delicate areas are 
protected as well. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made innu- 
merable adjustments to accommodate 
mining and other commercial inter- 
ests. We have incorporated language 
specifying that grazing, where estab- 
lished prior to wilderness designation, 
may continue in a manner compatible 
with wilderness, including, where nec- 
essary, the use of motorized equip- 
ment. We have incorporated language 
outlining appropriate terms and condi- 
tions for the continuation of wildlife 
management activities in wilderness 
areas. And perhaps most importantly, 
we release from wilderness study man- 
agement about 950,000 acres of BLM 
lands. 

We have extended the creative 
model of the San Pedro Riparian Na- 
tional Conservation Area to the con- 
troversial Gila Box in southeastern 
Arizona. Probably the single most con- 
troversial study area in the BLM in- 
ventory, Gila Box was not recommend- 
ed by BLM but was proposed for wil- 
derness in my bill. The conservation 
area is not just a compromise provid- 
ing some less than wilderness level of 
protection, however. It is a different 
notion, really. We have established an 
area for specific purposes, with all 
uses and activities within the area to 
be managed in a way that is compati- 
ble with and promotes those purposes. 
Moreover, we have not just replaced a 
study area with a conservation area, 
we have expanded it to include other 
related riparian areas, including 
Bonita Creek and additional portions 
of the Gila River. This is a very strong 
conservation tool. I want to thank 
Congressman KoLsE for his hard and 
diligent work on this very important 
product. 

Mr. Chairman, over the long and ar- 
duous road that brought us here, we 
have labored endlessly over mining 
claims and hunting permits, manage- 
ment plans and cherrystems, water 
rights, boundaries, and interests of 
great complexity. We strive to meet 
the tests that all our acts here strive 
to meet—of fairness and balance, of 
reasonableness and common sense, of 
vision and practicality.Ithink we have 
done a good job on those important 
counts. 

But for just a moment today I would 
like to also lift our thoughts above 
these matters and touch on what we 
are really doing here. Mr. Chairman, 
each generation has its important 
tasks to complete. The generations of 
Udalls before me met their challenge 
to tame the wilderness, to settle it and 
make it a home for succeeding genera- 
tions. 

But the challenge of our generation 
is different. We must show ourselves 
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capable not only of conquering nature 
but also of caring for it and aware that 
we are not only masters of our world 
but also its dependents. It is important 
that those who come after us know 
that we cherished these living deserts, 
their waters and all the life that re- 
generates itself there season after 
season, generation after generation. In 
wilderness, we value that which man 
did not create and by restraining 
man’s altering hand, we hope to honor 
this powerful work. 

Long after our own footsteps have 
been forgotten, these places will 
remain. Their eloquent stillness will 
bear testimony that we as a people are 
grateful for our chance to walk upon 
this Earth and that we have the 
strength, the courage and the wisdom 
to leave at least these places as we 
found them. 


o 1300 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been a long road to get H.R. 2570 on 
the floor. Before I begin my remarks, I 
would like to say one thing. It is cus- 
tomary when we reach a point such as 
this where a delegation is united on 
legislation that directly impacts the 
entire State for us to stand here and 
congratulate each other on the tre- 
mendous work we have done, and cer- 
tainly I would do so and will. But I 
think it is very appropriate that we 
take a moment to recognize the fact 
that without our staffs, both the com- 
mittee staff, minority and majority, 
and the personal staff of every 
Member of the Arizona delegation, 
both House and Senate, this never 
would have been accomplished. They 
have put in literally thousands of 
hours working on very contentious 
issues, and I know I speak for all of my 
colleagues in the delegation in thank- 
ing them and also in thanking the 
staff of the gentleman from Minneso- 
ta (Mr. VENTO] and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] for their 
invaluable assistance in getting us to 
this point as well. 

Mr. Chairman, on balance this is a 
good bill. It has evolved from a very 
lengthy, open public process. Virtually 
every interest group involved has been 
heard and fully considered by the del- 
egation and by the committee. 

H.R. 2570 releases from wilderness 
study roughly as many acres, almost a 
million, back to multiple use manage- 
ment as it designates as wilderness, 
which is about 1.1 million, and that is 
a pretty good balance. Personally I am 
an active supporter and will continue 
to be an active supporter of multiple 
use management, and the concepts of 
multiple use management which is 
why having nearly 1 million acres re- 
leased from restrictive wilderness 
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study management is important to me, 
to my constituents, to hunters, to 
miners, outdoor enthusiasts, ranchers, 
and thousands of others who enjoy 
the public use of our lands in the 
West. 

I also recognize that some of the 
very special and sensitive desert lands 
and the relatively few desert riparian 
areas deserve special protection, and 
that special protection is provided by 
this bill. 

Because this is a consensus bill, 
there are geographical areas in the bill 
that many think should have been left 
out. There are geographical areas not 
in the bill that I know many think 
should have been included. I have a 
special concern about three specific 
areas that I think I should mention. 
They include the Gila Box, the Nee- 
dles Eye, and Upper Burro Creek, and 
Lower Burro Creek. 

First of all as to the Gila Box, diffi- 
culties abounded with this particular 
area, but they were resolved and rec- 
onciled by the development of a new 
riparian national conservation area. I 
especially want to congratulate my 
colleague, Jim KoLBE, for the enor- 
mous amount of time and effort that 
he put in, not only in devising this 
management device, but also in get- 
ting consensus agreement as to how to 
handle this particular area. 
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This bil designates Upper Burro 
Creek as a wilderness area, and re- 
leases from wilderness management 
Lower Burro Creek. 

My preference would have been to 
release them both. My basic concern 
has been with the potential impact the 
wilderness designation may have on 
continued operation and expansion 
and jobs recommended to the nearby 
Cyprus Bagdad Copper Mine. I want 
to make it abundantly clear that the 
language of the committee report and 
my supplemental views include the 
proposed expansion of the Cyprus 
Mine, include and recognize, the pro- 
posed expansion of the Cyprus Mine. 
Our clear intent is that this wilderness 
designation for Upper Burro Creek 
wil have no adverse impact on the 
present operation of the mine, nor the 
proposed expansion of the mine and 
its related tailing ponds and tailing 
ties. The continued operation and ex- 
pansion of the mine is crucial to the 
town of Bagdad, and to hundreds of 
Cyprus employees and their families. 

Likewise, the report language recog- 
nizes and protects the existing water 
system for the town of Bagdad, and 
recognizes that it is available for main- 
tenance, for repair, and for expansion 
when necessary. 

I am also concerned about over 6,000 
acres private subsurface mineral rights 
in the Upper Burro area. In my view 
this amounts to taking of private prop- 
erty rights and should have been ex- 
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cluded, or the area should not have 
been designated. As for Needle's Eye, 
this area has a high voltage power line 
running through it. The power line 
wil be upgraded and replaced in the 
future, and although statutory lan- 
guage is included to include the exist- 
ing right-of-way, it should not have 
been designated. 

I am pleased with other important 
parts of this bill. We have included 
statutory and report language to pro- 
tect continued grazing where estab- 
lished prior to the designation, and we 
have included statutory and report 
language to allow wildlife and wildlife 
habitat activities, facilitating and 
management to be maintained and im- 
proved. 

The most important issue, and the 
most difficult issue in coming to this 
point in this bill has been the issue of 
water rights. This issue is not over, 
and I want to emphasize this point. 
This issue is not over, whether or not 
there should be a Federal reserve 
water right for wilderness purposes in 
Arizona. There should be, and it is rec- 
ognized in this bill. On that, my col- 
league from Arizona and I depart from 
many of our colleagues in this body, 
and some in the other body, on both 
sides of the aisle. Nonetheless, I recog- 
nize and respect their viewpoints and 
convictions on this vital issue, and will 
continue to respect them. 

My concern is not with the reserving 
of the right, but where and in what 
form these reserve water rights are 
quantified and adjudicated. It should 
be done in Arizona, in our courts, and 
under our system. That has been the 
focus of our debate. 

I am pleased to advise my colleagues 
that virtually at the very last moment 
we have been able to reach agreement 
on this issue. At the appropriate time 
I will be offering on behalf of all my 
colleagues in the Arizona delegation, 
with the exception of the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Stump], an amend- 
ment which makes a specific reference 
to our intent that these reserve water 
rights should be quantified and adju- 
dicated in the courts of the State. This 
amendment would resolve the existing 
conflict between bill language and 
report language regarding the nature 
of the wilderness water right, and it 
further asserts that this water lan- 
guage applies to this bill, not to any 
past or future bills in other States. It 
is not to be determined or cited as 
precedent in future legislative consid- 
eration. We believe this compromise 
addresses our concerns in Arizona. We 
do not expect or intend that this lan- 
guage will address concerns in other 
western States. That is a matter that 
will be decided in the future, on a case- 
by-case and State-by-State basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] has con- 
sumed 8 minutes. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I rise first to recognize the outstand- 
ing job done under the leadership of 
Chairman UpaLL with regard to the 
Arizona wilderness bill—H.R. 2570. 
This measure is the first BLM wilder- 
ness bill that we have brought before 
the House. I think the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], is blazing a 
new path in terms of setting policy 
with regard to these important BLM 
wilderness measures that will be 
coming before the Congress for the 
next decade, dealing with our impor- 
tant public BLM lands. As the chair- 
man said, that too often the BLM 
areas have been looked upon as lands 
of little value. The truth is, as we look 
at these lands now, we recognize the 
tremendous natural resources, the 
Sonoran Desert, the Mohave Desert, 
in the Southwest for example, quali- 
ties that persist in many of them, the 
very unique ecosystem, and the biolog- 
ical diversity that persists, the silent 
desert, are indeed very special almost 
magical resources, clearly we have all 
learned a great deal under the leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UnaLL], in terms of the value of 
Arizona. As Members look at the map 
of reapportionment, we notice that Ar- 
izona now has a lot of folks moving to 
Arizona from other parts of the coun- 
try. Therefore, I think Chairman 
UpnaLL's sales pitch with regard to Ari- 
zona as being a very special place is 
appropriate, and obviously will be rec- 
ognized by the 1990 Census numbers 
that will surely emphasize the impor- 
tance of this special State. These BLM 
wilderness areas are very special areas, 
these public lands. 

The Chairman mentioned to me that 
10 million acres of BLM lands exist in 
Arizona. This bill, the Arizona desert 
wilderness bill, seeks to put about 1.1 
million of those 10 million into wilder- 
ness categories, which means that 
once designated as wilderness the 
qualities that make them very special 
today will be preserved. The bill has 
introduced, of course, designating 53 
separate wilderness areas, 1.4 million 
acres but through the committee proc- 
ess and the achievement of consensus, 
that has been reduced to about 39 
areas. Actually about 300,000 acres less 
than the 1.4 million in the initial 
measure. However, one of these areas 
that have been so special like the Gila 
Box have been conserved, through the 
hard work of the Arizona delegation 
this will be designated a national con- 
servation area under BLM land man- 
agement scheme in this subsitute 
before the House. 

Two additional areas that are very 
important—I was amazed to learn 
about the quality of these areas in 
committee—are outlined in the com- 
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mittee report will remain wilderness 
study areas, which I think will some- 
day be addressed in substantive way 
for wilderness classification. We are 
putting off making a decision until a 
later date for the Baker Canyon area 
and cactus plain wilderness study 
areas. 

The bill, of course, embodies 
changes worked out by the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee, agreed 
to by the Arizona delegation. I want to 
thank the entire Arizona delegation. 
We, in some cases, agreed to disagree 
on issues, but I think there has been a 
good professional working relation 
with the staff and with the members, 
especially the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. RHODES], who serves well on our 
committee and subcommittees of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of this bill. 

The Subcommittee on National 
Parks and Public Lands, which I chair, 
held all-day hearings on the bill last 
summer in Phoenix and Lake Havasu 
City, AZ, and another hearing here in 
Washington, DC, in September. 

The reported bill embodies changes 
worked out in the subcommittee and 
full committee and agreed to by the 
Arizona delegation. The wilderness 
designations would be reduced to a 
total of 39 areas, amounting to almost 
1.1 million acres in all, while two areas 
would remain in their present status 
as wilderness study areas. The report- 
ed bill would also designate a new na- 
tional conservation area, the Gila Box 
Riparian National Conservation Area, 
amounting to about 21,000 acres to be 
managed by BLM in a manner essen- 
tially identical to the way the existing 
San Pedro National Conservation 
Area, also in Arizona, is managed now. 

The rest of the BLM wilderness 
study areas in Arizona, amounting to 
some 947,200 acres, would be released 
from study status and returned to 
multiple-use management. 

The reported bill would more pre- 
cisely and clearly address the manage- 
ment of wildlife in BLM wilderness, 
esssentially by affirming BLM's 
present guidelines; similarly, it affirms 
existing guidelines for grazing of live- 
stock in those newly-designated areas 
where that use has been established. 

In summary, the reported bill repre- 
sents a very high degree of balance. It 
is a good bill, a wilderness bill that 
protects outstanding resources that 
rival any elsewhere in the Nation, and 
does so in a way that recognizes the 
need for a balanced approach and the 
importance of continued development 
of resources on some of the public 
lands. I am proud to have worked with 
the chairman to develop it. I think he 
sets a high mark for others that will 
propose BLM wilderness bills to this 
House. 
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There is one area in which there was 
not complete agreement among the 
Arizona delegation and members of 
the committee when the bill was or- 
dered reported. I refer to the language 
regarding the process which would be 
followed for quantification of water 
and water rights reserved by the bill. 

The present language in the bill is 
quite appropriate in my judgment and 
all that is needed. But I have been 
striving to understand my Arizona col- 
leagues’ concerns and remain flexible 
today concerning possible revision, so 
long as the national interest and es- 
sential legal principles of water rights 
are properly protected—a subject and 
topic of great concern with regards to 
public land policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join in con- 
gratulating the Arizona delegation and 
especially our esteemed chairman, Mr. 
UDALL, for their hard work on this bill. 
I urge its approval by the House. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time, 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. KOLBE]. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this bill to designate 39 areas as 
wilderness to be managed by the 
Bureau of Land Management. I do so 
because I believe that the wilderness 
areas we preserve today will be the 
areas we most cherish tomorrow. 

This bill designates seven wilderness 
areas totaling 74,000 acres in my dis- 
trict, and releases seven areas from 
study status, for a total of 70,000 re- 
leased acres. In addition, and perhaps 
most important, it designates the 
20,000-acre Gila Box Riparian Nation- 
al Conservation Area. This designation 
is the most appropriate for an area 
which contains some wilderness quali- 
ties, but requires more restorative 
management to enhance the resource 
to its potential. 

Conservation Area status will pro- 
vide for preservation of this remarka- 
ble approach is the San Pedro Ripari- 
an National Conservation Area which 
was designated by Congress near the 
end of the 100th Congress. That desig- 
nation has been a remarkable success. 
The Bureau of Land Management has 
made the San Pedro a showcase of in- 
telligence management emphasizing 
its most outstanding values. 

In my statement, I would like to dis- 
cuss each of the areas being designat- 
ed for wilderness or conservation, and 
some of the issues thereto. 

GILA BOX 

This section represents the most sig- 
nificant compromise achieved in this 
bill. When this process began, the 
local communities, ranchers, and the 
managers of one of the world’s largest 
copper mines stood opposed to desig- 
nation of the Gila Box as wilderness. 
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On the other side were hikers, 
rafters, hunters and a variety of envi- 
ronmentalists who felt that protection 
was absolutely vital for the area. Some 
even suggested making the area a na- 
tional park. It was a situation made to 
order for protracted conflict and dis- 
agreement. 

After considering all the issues, I 
concluded that this most definitely de- 
served protection, but that wilderness 
was not the most appropriate manage- 
ment strategy to pursue. I think all of 
Arizona is united in its appreciation 
for riparian areas, and the unique 
vegetation and wildlife that makes its 
home streamside. Protection of our ri- 
parian areas is and should be a state- 
wide priority. 

But the kind of intense use this area 
has seen, its extreme proximity to a 
huge open copper mine and associated 
tailings—less than a mile away in some 
areas—and the type of management 
the area requires calls for a unique, 
flexible and restorative kind of man- 
agement. It is tailor made for conser- 
vation area designation, one that re- 
quires the area be preserved, protected 
and enhanced. 

There are three issues of particular 
concern to some of the citizens and 
businesses in the vicinity of the Gila 
Box. One is the question of grazing 
within the conservation area. Report 
language from the committee identi- 
fies the fact that grazing is a long 
standing historical use within the con- 
servation area. It also notes that allot- 
ment management plans currently in 
place are designed to remove cattle 
from the streamside habitat along the 
Gila River and Bonita Creek. These 
efforts should continue in the name of 
riparian habitat enhancement. I con- 
sider this kind of management, 
through the use of pumps, watering 
facilities and fences to be consistent 
with the bill’s requirement for en- 
hancement of the riparian area. 

Under these circumstances, with ap- 
propriate steps being taken to elimi- 
nate grazing in the river bottom, I be- 
lieve grazing is acceptable and appro- 
priate within the conservation area 
and for public lands adjacent to the 
conservation area. 

Within the conservation area, the 
Corps of Engineers has a withdrawal 
for an authorized flood control dam, 
called the Camelsback Dam. This dam 
has a poor cost/benefit ratio, and its 
certificate of withdrawal is scheduled 
to expire in 1992. The NCA designa- 
tion is not intended to deauthorize the 
dam. If flood control strategies can be 
found outside of the conservation area 
to benefit residents in the Gila Valley, 
then the Camelsback Dam authoriza- 
tion should be considered sufficient 
authority to provide that flood con- 
trol. 

Finally, the Phelps Dodge Corp. has 
agreed not to oppose designation of 
the Gila Box National Conservation 
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Area because of language included in 
the bill and committee report assuring 
that their activities outside of the 
Area would not be restricted or regu- 
lated more strictly because of the des- 
ignation of the NCA. What is in the 
conservation area is in; and what is 
out, is out. 

Therefore, conservation area regula- 
tions should not apply outside of the 
conservation area. There is no “buffer 
zone” created by designation of this 
area. If clean air or clean water laws, 
on their own, require more strict en- 
forcement of mining activities, so be it. 
But that regulation should not hinge 
on the designation or existence of this 
conservation area. 

The Gila Box Riparian National 
Conservation Area will be a valuable 
asset to the communities in Graham 
and Greenlee County. This unique and 
special designation will provide appro- 
priate protection, but will permit a va- 
riety of recreational activities that will 
be extremely attractive to tourists 
from the crowded cities, as well as to 
the residents of more rural parts of 
Arizona. 

WHITE CANYON 

The White Canyon Wilderness Area 
is another site of significant compro- 
mise between environmentalists and 
mining interests. In this case, signifi- 
cant mineral claims lie just adjacent to 
the wilderness area. Asarco, Inc., nego- 
tiated with members of the Arizona 
Wilderness Coalition and agreed to 
boundary modifications to give them a 
greater degree of comfort about the 
proximity of their mining operation to 
the wilderness area. Mining just out- 
side the area should not detract from 
the wilderness qualities within because 
of the topographical features of the 
wilderness area. 

Committee report language discusses 
the possibility that the Forest Service 
should study the wilderness qualities 
of land immediately to the north of 
the BLM wilderness area. This area 
was somehow excluded from study 
leading up to the RARE II bill of 1984. 
While we do not require its study in 
this legislation, we do recommend that 
& study be undertaken at an appropri- 
ate time within the framework of the 
Forest Service planning schedule. 

BLACK ROCK 

At the appropriate time in this 
debate, I will offer an amendment to 
clarify the rights of private land 
owners, the land management agencies 
and the public relative to the Black 
Rock Wash Road in the San Carlos 
Apache Indian Reservation. I will re- 
serve my discussion of this designated 
area until then. 

NEEDLE'S EYE 

Although the Needle's Eye wilder- 
ness lies immediately outside my dis- 
trict, I want to express my concern 
about how the BLM will manage the 
area. Bisecting almost the entire area 
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is an old power line serving the town 
of San Carlos in the San Carlos 
Apache Indian Reservation. That 
right of way is owned by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and is permanent. 
Yesterday, I introduced legislation to 
divest the Federal Government of the 
San Carlos Indian Irrigation project, 
which operates and maintains this 
power line. Upon enactment, the Ari- 
zona Public Service Co. will take title 
to the line. 

An upgrade of this line is of extreme 
importance. Most of the area where 
the power line crosses is inaccessible 
by motorized vehicle anyway. When 
the upgrade takes place, helicopters 
will be used, consistent with the Wil- 
derness Act’s minimum tool require- 
ment. 

It should be made clear that transfer 
of title of this line to APS should not 
effect the right of way. There really is 
no effective way to move or relocate 
the line. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment declared this area as suitable for 
wilderness despite the power line, be- 
cause of its antique condition. There- 
fore, this act should not be construed 
as preventing this right-of-way from 
being renewed. 

WATER RIGHTS 

For the last several years, Con- 
gress—and more importantly, the 
courts—have been wrestling with the 
issue of Federal water rights in wilder- 
ness areas. Language to be offered 
today by Mr. KYL, Mr. RHODES, and 
Chairman UDALL will successfully iden- 
tify the rights of the States to adjudi- 
cate Federal water rights under State 
law and State procedures. 

The doctrine of first in time, first 
in right” is important to protect. It 
offers certainty to water users 
throughout the State, and preempts 
severe conflicts that would take place 
if newer rights were to impinge on his- 
torical uses. 

The Rhodes-Kyl amendment en- 
sures that State procedures will apply 
to Federal reserved rights within wil- 
derness areas. The wilderness areas we 
designate will not suffer as a result. 
The Federal Government has shown 
that it can and will aggressively 
pursue wilderness water rights within 
State court. 

For the sake of the rule of law, the 
prevention of chaos and the orderly 
disposition of water priority, the 
Rhodes-Kyl amendment deserves the 
support of the House. 

Representative RHODES, KYL, and 
Chairman UDALL deserve a great deal 
of credit for finding a satisfactory res- 
olution to this extremely complicated 
and technical question. 

CONCLUSION 

This wilderness bill was built upon 
the efforts of many—not just seven 
members of the House and Senate and 
their staffs. Ranchers, conservation- 
ists, miners, local elected officials, 
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hunters—to name only a few—were in- 
volved at every step and at every turn 
in this process. The final product rep- 
resents to the extent possible a con- 
sensus. A perfect consensus was, re- 
grettably, not achieved in the final 
analysis. While I regret this failure, I 
believe all points of view were fairly 
considered in this legislation. 

Wilderness debates are difficult, be- 
cause they focus on values as much as 
they focus on facts. That’s why it’s 
easy for reasonable people to disagree 
about the appropriateness of wilder- 
ness designation in specific areas. 

It’s up to elected representatives to 
make such difficult judgments based 
on the information available. Some 
difficult decisions have been made 
here—some unpopular decisions as 
well, I imagine. But all in all, this bill 
is positive for the State and the 
Nation. 

It’s not just a matter of local pride 
when I say that Arizona has some of 
the most beautiful areas in the coun- 
try. We have more national parks and 
monuments than any other State in 
the Nation. We also have more Ripari- 
an National Conservation Areas than 
any other State in the Nation. And, by 
the time the 101st Congress comes to 
an end, we will have the first statewide 
BLM wilderness bill enacted into law. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California  [Mr. 
MiLLER], who is the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Water, Power and 
Offshore Energy Resources of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. Let me say here that I want to 
thank the gentleman from California 
for his assistance in working on this 
bill, especially with reference to the 
water language. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to extend my 
compliments to Chairman UDALL and 
the members of the Arizona delega- 
tion in putting together the Arizona 
Desert Wilderness Act. I can appreci- 
ate the long hours and hard work that 
went into this bill. 

In particular, I would like to say 
that I appreciate the hard work and 
difficult decisions that Chairman 
UDALL, Mr. RHODES, and Mr. KYL had 
to make to reach an agreement on the 
water rights language that is being of- 
fered here today. 

My understanding of the language 
in the amendments is that: There is an 
express reservation of water to the 
Federal Government sufficient to ful- 
fill the purposes of the wilderness 
areas set aside by this bill; the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is directed to take 
all those steps necessary to protect the 
reserved water rights; and one of the 
steps the Secretary would take would 
be to file a claim in an appropriate 
stream adjudication in the Arizona 
State courts to quantify those claims. 
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This language does not amend the 
McCarren Act. This language does not 
prevent the Secretary from going to 
the Federal courts to protect the Fed- 
eral reserved water rights, as the Sec- 
retary may do today, should that 
action be necessary. 

The language of the amendments re- 
flects our expectation that the Secre- 
tary will seek to quantify the reserved 
water for the areas protected by this 
bill in an appropriate stream adjudica- 
tion in the Arizona State courts. I un- 
derstand that there are several major 
stream adjudications, covering about 
90 percent of the streams in Arizona, 
already underway. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has been joined in these adju- 
dications and that is the forum where 
the reserved water rights for much of 
the area covered by this bill is likely to 
be quantified. There appears to be 
only two major areas, included in wil- 
derness in this bill, which is not part 
of a stream adjudication already. It is 
my expectation that this area will be 
part of a stream adjudication at a later 
date and that the Secretary will par- 
ticipate in that adjudication. 

Again, I would like to compliment 
Chairman UpnarL and his colleagues 
from Arizona for their hard work and 
their willingness to make the compro- 
mises necessary to develop this water 
rights language. 
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Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. CRAIG]. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the creation by Congress of a Federal 
reserved water right for wilderness. 
H.R. 2570 does just that. 

Water is the lifeblood of the West, 
vital to our economy and way of life. 
We have fought hard over the years to 
maintain State preeminence, and it’s 
good to see our efforts have met with 
at least some success. 

In Idaho and the West, be believe 
water belongs to the States and that 
water issues should be resolved in 
State jurisdictions. 

In an ideal world, States and their 
representatives in Congress could 
remain silent, knowing that States 
rights would remain States rights, and 
that outside forces would not intrude. 
Unfortunately, those days have 
passed. 

Today we must fight for States’ 
water rights at every level. We must 
not only confront an intrusive Federal 
Government, but also overactive 
courts and the legal system. 

The Colorado decision of 1985, 
Sierra versus Block, asserted Federal 
water claims. And that decision was 
augmented by still other decisions di- 
luting our States’ positions and assum- 
ing greater Federal control. 

To confuse things further, a court in 
New Mexico has concluded the oppo- 
site of the Colorado decision. 
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The courts have placed a huge cloud 
over water rights, creating an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty. As a result, to 
remain silent is to risk the complete 
loss of State control. 

Legislation that creates Federal wil- 
derness must expressly state that such 
a designation does not establish a Fed- 
eral water right. This is a matter 
Idaho’s two Senators and I have 
brought to Congress time and time 
again 


A failure to explicitly state the 
intent of legislation on water rights 
can lead to the courts deciding what 
water rights are created—it can lead to 
the creation of an implied water right 
for wilderness. 

As a Representative from Idaho, I 
cannot let that happen. 

It is my duty to take out an insur- 
ance policy against the intrusion of 
the courts and the Federal Govern- 
ment into a States rights issue. And, 
together with Senator Jim MCCLURE, 
I'll continue to do so. 

In Idaho, water is a matter of States 
rights. It has always been and always 
will be. We must not allow the Federal 
Government or courts to decide how a 
State manages its waters. 

In addition, we should not be creat- 
ing wilderness areas before the BLM 
makes its final recommendations con- 
cerning wilderness study areas. To do 
so would be to deny Congress the ben- 
efit of that organization’s information 
and guidance. 

Because the legislation before us 
today creates a Federal water right 
and for the aforementioned reason, I 
must oppose H.R. 2570. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. OWENS]. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
Irise with genuine pleasure to support 
this important legislation and to com- 
mend the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. UDALL] and the Arizona delega- 
tion for bringing it forward. It is sig- 
nificant legislation, and it has been 
artfully crafted. It is a tribute to 
Chairman UpnarL that this legislation 
is in its current condition. This is the 
man who is, perhaps, respected as 
much or more than anyone in the 
Congress on environmental and wil- 
derness issues, and I commend him es- 
pecially for the attainment of this im- 
portant legislation today. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in à small way 
been involved in the process which 
gave rise to the Arizona Desert Wilder- 
ness Act. Last year I traveled to Arizo- 
na to assist the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. VENTO] at his request to 
help chair hearings in which the 
merits of protecting this land was de- 
bated. We had more than 150 wit- 
nesses on one day. The result of this 
equitable process is a fair bill which 
would designate 1.1 million acres of 
Bureau of Land Management land as 
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wilderness. It will allow 60 million 
acres to remain as wilderness study 
areas and to establish a national con- 
servation area as well. 

Mr. Chairman, wilderness is precious 
and limited. Man cannot create it. He 
can only protect it or destroy it. Wil- 
derness cannot defend itself; only wise 
laws and wise government can. What 
we fail to protect now will ultimately 
lose its true character forever. 

Mr. Chairman, we have protected 
some of our national forests as wilder- 
ness, but little of our desert lands. 
This act will serve to set aside a por- 
tion of our arid lands to preserve their 
beautiful and irreplaceable scenic 
treasures. It will also stop the destruc- 
ture of wildlife habitat, rare plants, 
and archeological resources caused by 
marginal economic exploitation and 
offroad vehicles. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spent a great 
deal of time studying the issues of pro- 
tecting wild desert lands as a result of 
my own efforts to save 5.1 million 
acres of BLM lands in my own State. 
As we must protect the portion of the 
high desert ecosystem of the Colorado 
Plateau in Utah, we should also pro- 
tect some of the Sonoran Desert of Ar- 
izona. This act will serve that latter 
goal very well. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Chair- 
man, people such as the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UpaLL] had the 
foresight to create the wilderness pres- 
ervation system. It is time now to im- 
plement that act to protect the totally 
natural character of some of our re- 
maining desert lands, and that is what 
this bill today will accomplish. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I, too, rise 
in support of the addition of this im- 
portant wilderness to the State of Ari- 
zona or in the State of Arizona. This is 
a bill about the future, and I think it 
is important that we lay these lands 
aside for future generations to enjoy, 
much as we have enjoyed the wonder- 
ful wilderness and lands in the State 
of Arizona in the past. 

With respect to the water rights 
which are a very important part of 
this bill, we are doing two very critical 
things. One, we are designating re- 
served water rights to accompany this 
wilderness, which I think is critical to 
the preservation of the wilderness as 
we know it. Second, because we have 
very good proceedings for adjudicating 
water rights in the State of Arizona 
pursuant to State law, we are saying 
that the quantification of these wil- 
derness water rights, these reserved 
water rights, should be in the State 
courts of Arizona, and we will be re- 
questing approval of an amendment 
which specifically provides for the 
quantification of such rights in any 
present or future appropriate stream 
adjudication in the courts of the State 
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of Arizona in which the United States 
is or may be joined and which is con- 
ducted in accordance with the McCar- 
ren amendment. 

The point of this, Mr. Chairman, is 
to ensure that the State court pro- 
ceedings in which most of the water 
rights are currently being adjudicated 
in the State of Arizona will be the 
forum in which these water rights will 
be adjudicated as well. Under the 
McCarran amendment generally there 
is an option for the Federal Govern- 
ment to litigate reserved rights either 
in Federal or State courts. We are not 
upsetting that option in any other 
cases. We are saying in this case that 
we, the Congress, being the people 
who create this water right, are exer- 
cising the option of going into the 
State courts if there are proceedings 
there in which the Federal Govern- 
ment is or may be joined as a party 
and which are conducted in accord- 
ance with the principles of the McCar- 
ran amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe this is the 
best way to ensure that all of the 
rights are adjudicated vis-a-vis each 
other, that there will not be duplica- 
tive proceedings. We anticipate that 
there could be a situation in which the 
Federal Government needed to go into 
Federal court for the protection of 
water rights and for some other 
reason in some other way not to quan- 
tify the water rights, and that right 
would certainly continue to exist for 
the Federal Government, but for the 
quantification of the rights, that 
would be done in the State court pro- 
ceedings under our proposed amend- 
ment. 

With all of those thoughts in mind, 
Mr. Chairman, this is a bill which we 
are all proud to support, and I urge 
my colleagues to support it. 
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Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I simply rise briefly to ex- 
press my concern about the principle 
of the expressed reservation of water 
rights as set forth in this particular 
piece of legislation. I certainly recog- 
nize the hard work that has gone into 
it, the recognition of the problem; but 
the concept of State appropriation of 
water is vital to our arid Western 
States, and I must rise in opposition to 
the notion of an expressed reservation. 
Even though it does refer to the State 
appropriation process for the develop- 
ment of the volume question, I am 
afraid that over the years we will 
simply go to court and say that water 
rights have been expressly reserved 
and that in fact the courts will then 
set that volume amount. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition. 
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Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate my colleague yield- 
ing me this time. 

I rise to speak regarding H.R. 2570, 
not because I pretend to be an expert 
in the problems of Arizona, but be- 
cause of the precedents in this bill 
that relate to developing and estab- 
lishing wilderness in other Western 
States. My district involves territory 
that will be subject to the California 
Wilderness bill. You could easily place 
five Eastern States in my congression- 
al district and yet a relatively small 
group of people are trying to decide 
how much wilderness should be ac- 
commodated there. 

In our case, the Congress felt the 
issue was so important that we estab- 
lished a process whereby a public com- 
mission met for several years to hear 
all the parties involved. We spent $8 
million over 4 years doing that. At the 
end of it, a very few people decided to 
walk away from the public process and 
develop their own desert wilderness 
bill behind closed doors. 

In this case, at least the delegation 
has been negotiating in a prolonged 
and bipartisan way. 

I must say, I do have serious reserva- 
tions about the water language that is 
a part of this bill. 

On the other hand, I am rather 
pleased that this bill does set three 
positive precedents which should be 
followed as we fashion a California 
bill. First, it returns 950,000 acres to 
multiple use. 

Second, it allows for the upgrade 
and expansion of utility corridors. 
Third, it recognizes the 1964 Wilder- 
ness Act’s preservation of grazing 
rights where they do exist. These 
precedents should be maintained and 
held over, if you will, as preconditions 
for passage of the California bill. 

Having said that, my greatest con- 
cern now about this bill is that an ac- 
commodation has not been made that 
is acceptable to the Arizona Member 
that has 75 percent of the land, and 
that individual, of course, is my col- 
league, the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. Stump]. 

Indeed, items that affect Members’ 
individual districts dramatically and 
directly should be settled to that 
Member’s satisfaction before we move 
such bills out to the House floor. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. Stump]. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleague for yielding this time to 
me. 

I would like to express special 
thanks to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES], a member 
of the committee. I would also like to 
tell Chairman UpaLL how much I ap- 
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preciate his having hearings in Arizo- 
na last year to accommodate us, and I 
appreciate the efforts of my colleagues 
in the Arizona delegation to try to re- 
solve the question of wilderness desig- 
nations. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I must rise 
in strong opposition to H.R. 2570, the 
Arizona Desert Wilderness Act. Almost 
75 percent of the 1.1 million acres of 
public lands being designated to the 
wilderness system by this bill are lo- 
cated in my district. This bill does not 
represent a reasonable balance be- 
tween the multiple use of our public 
resources and environmental concerns. 

It is no secret that I am a strong 
multiple use advocate. Yet I recognize 
that there are unique lands in our 
State which could be added to the wil- 
derness system. However, wilderness 
advocates would have you believe that 
the designation of 1.1 million acres of 
BLM lands as wilderness represents 
the only opportunity to save these 
lands, and that the lands are incapable 
of being managed otherwise in a re- 
sponsible manner. Wilderness designa- 
tions may, in fact, remove the flexibil- 
ity necessary to manage public re- 
sources in a way which preserves and 
enhances the land for the future. 

When we designate wilderness areas, 
we are not just preserving those lands 
for future generations, but we are in 
fact telling future generations that we 
do not trust them to make the right 
decisions on how to best use and 
manage public resources. 

We also cannot ignore our responsi- 
bility to the present. At a time when 
Arizona’s economy is in need of new 
stimulation, it makes no sense to me to 
impose additional constraints on new 
and needed economic development. 

Specifically, the inclusion of two 
areas in this bill illustrate my point, 
and generally, the inclusion of lands 
which have been determined to hold 
moderate to high mineral potential 
cannot be ignored for Arizona’s future 
or the future of this country. With 
regard to mineral potentials, not all of 
the lands which have been considered 
or will be designated by this bill have 
been inventoried for mineral potential. 
In addition, it should be noted today 
in Arizona, there already exists more 
than 2 million acres in wilderness, 
there are 2.5 million acres of National 
Park lands, and another 2.5 million 
acres of wildlife refuges, effectively 
precluding mineral entry in 7 million 
acres, not to mention the multitude of 
lands included in the half-dozen or so 
military installations in Arizona. 

An area upon which no conclusion 
could be reached is the 57,800 acres of 
the Cactus Plain Wilderness Study 
Area. One of the factors why its status 
could not be resolved, and it will 
remain classified as a wilderness study 
area, is the proximity of the new town- 
site for the town of Parker. The town 
is located in La Paz County, a county 
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of 4,400 square miles, in which only 
141,000 acres is privately owned—the 
remainder being public lands, wildlife 
refuges, a military installation, State 
lands, and Indian reservation. 

Immediately adjacent to Cactus 
Plains, and a separate unit only by 
virtue of a concrete-lined portion of 
the Central Arizona Project water 
canal, is an area called East Cactus 
Plains which is being designated wil- 
derness. The quality of the lands in 
East Cactus Plains have far more 
value as wilderness than those in 
Cactus Plains. 

But aside from the questionable wil- 
derness values of Cactus Plains, it is 
inevitable that the area will see a tre- 
mendous growth of residential and 
commercial development, including an 
airport facility. There is no doubt but 
that the encroachment of develop- 
ment will be an adverse pressure on 
managing Cactus Plain as a wilderness 
area. The town is currently surround- 
ed on all sides by an Indian reserva- 
tion, and the new townside offers the 
opportunity for growth and economic 
development. The potential of the new 
townsite being bounded by the reser- 
vation on the west and a wilderness 
area on the east leaves little optimism 
for growth. The ability of the BLM to 
manage the area as wilderness under 
such encroachment must be consid- 
ered, as should the opportunities for 
those who will be in the immediate vi- 
cinity to use the area for a variety of 
recreation purposes. 

The inclusion of the Upper Burro 
Creek Wilderness Area also troubles 
me. Included in the 27,390 acre area 
are 6,400 acres of private, subsurface 
mineral rights owned by Santa Fe 
Minerals. While Santa Fe has over the 
last few years negotiated the exchange 
of more than 140,000 acres of subsur- 
face mineral rights to clear the way 
for the designation of 8 wilderness 
areas included in this bill, and the 
Havasu National Wildlife Refuge in- 
cluded in H.R. 2571, the inclusion of 
Upper Burro Creek will force the com- 
pany to look toward yet another ex- 
change rather than be encumbered 
with the difficulties of developing 
their holdings in a wilderness area. 

Further, Upper Burro Creek is 
within a mile or so of an existing 
copper mine, owned by Cyprus Miner- 
als. That mine contributes more than 
620 jobs and in 1989, generated about 
$2 million in tax revenue to the econo- 
my of the area and the State. The des- 
ignation of Upper Burro Creek will un- 
doubtedly have an adverse impact on 
the operation of the mine, and can 
only throw the future expansion of 
the mining operation into serious 
doubt. 

In an overzealous effort to protect 
public lands from human intrusion, we 
are too often sacrificing the historical 
use of lands by a public which deserves 
consideration in their use and access 
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to public resources. Mr. Chairman, Ar- 
izona is the sixth largest State in the 
Union—with more than 113,000 square 
miles and over 72 million acres. Yet, 
only 18 percent of the State is private- 
ly owned. Consequently, every decision 
we make regarding public resources is 
extremely critical. 

While we heard and responded to 
some of the concerns which have been 
expressed by those Arizonans who are 
directly affected by the decisions in 
this bill, I do not believe that this bill 
is in the best interest of Arizona’s 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to take a hard look at the contents 
and the consequences of this bill, and 
to vote no. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply would like to 
say in closing that I and all my col- 
leagues do appreciate the efforts of 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Stump]. We recognize his concerns. He 
and his staff worked just as hard as 
anybody else on this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired 

Pursuant to the rule, the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute now printed in the reported bill 
shall be considered as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment, and 
each section shall be considered as 
having been read. 

The Clerk will designate section 1. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute be printed in the RECORD and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The text of the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute is as 
follows: 


H.R. 2570 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the "Arizona 
Desert Wilderness Act of 1990". 

SEC. 2. WILDERNESS DESIGNATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT. 

(a) DESIGNATION.—In furtherance of the 
purposes of the Wilderness Act, the following 
public lands are hereby designated as wil- 
derness and therefore, as components of the 
National Wilderness Preservation System: 

(1) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 23,600 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Mount Wilson Wilderness” and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Mount Wilson Wilderness. 
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(2) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 31,070 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Mount Tipton Wilderness” and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Mount Tipton Wilderness. 

(3) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 27,530 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Mount Nutt Wilderness” and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Mount Nutt Wilderness. 

(4) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approrimately 76,600 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Warm Springs Wilderness" and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Warm Springs Wilderness. 

(5) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 15,900 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Aubrey Peak Wilderness” and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Aubrey Peak Wilderness. 

(6) Certain lands in La Paz County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 14,630 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “East Cactus Plain Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the East Cactus Plain Wilderness. 

(7) Certain lands in Mohave and Yavapai 
Counties, Arizona, which comprise approzi- 
mately 41,600 acres, as generally depicted on 
a map entitled “Rawhide Mountains Wilder- 
ness” and dated February 1990, and which 
shall be known as the Rawhide Mountains 
Wilderness. 


(8) Certain lands in Mohave, Yavapai, 
and La Paz Counties, Arizona, which com- 
prise approximately 129,525 acres, as gener- 
ally depicted on a map entitled “Arrastra 
Mountain Wilderness” and dated February 
1990, and which shall be known as the Ar- 
rastra Mountain Wilderness. 

(9) Certain lands in La Paz County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approrimately 25,287 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Harcuvar Mountains Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Harcuvar Mountains Wilder- 


ness. 

(10) Certain lands in La Paz and Marico- 
pa Counties, Arizona, which comprise ap- 
proximately 22,865 acres, as generally de- 
picted on a map entitled “Harquahala 
Mountains Wilderness” and dated February 
1990, and which shall be known as the Har- 
quahala Mountains Wilderness. 

(11) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
20,600 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Big Horn Mountains Wilderness" 
and dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Big Horn Mountains Wilder- 
ness. 


(12) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
30,170 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Hummingbird Springs Wilderness” 
and dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Hummingbird Springs Wilder- 
ness. 

(13) Certain lands in La Paz, Yuma, and 
Maricopa Counties, Arizona, which com- 
prise approximately 94,100 acres, as general- 
ly depicted on a map entitled "Eagletail 
Mountains Wilderness” and dated February 
1990, and which shall be known as the Eag- 
letail Mountains Wilderness. 

(14) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
15,250 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Signal Mountain Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Signal Mountains Wilderness. 
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(15) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approrimately 
61,000 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Woolsey Peak Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Woolsey Peak Wilderness. 

(16) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
14,500 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Sierra Estrella Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Sierra Estrella Wilderness. 

(17) Certain lands in Maricopa and Pinal 
Counties, Arizona, which comprise approxi- 
mately 34,400 acres, as generally depicted on 
a map entitled “Table Top Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Table Top Wilderness. 

(18) Certain lands in Pima County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 5,080 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Coyote Mountains Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Coyote Mountains Wilderness. 

(19) Certain lands in Pima County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 2,065 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Baboquivari Peak Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Baboquivari Peak Wilderness. 

(20) Certain lands in Gila County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 9,201 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Needle’s Eye Wilderness” and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Needle’s Eye Wilderness. The right-of- 
way reserved by right-of-way reservation A- 
16043 dated October 20, 1986, together with 
the right of ingress and egress thereto, shall 
not be affected by this Act, and the existing 
powerline utilizing such right-of-way may 
be operated, maintained, and upgraded, sub- 
ject to reasonable requirements to protect 

values. 

(21) Certain lands in Graham County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 6,590 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "North Santa Teresa Wilderness" and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the North Santa Teresa Wilder- 
ness. 

(22) Certain lands in Graham County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 10,883 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Fishhooks Wilderness” and dated Feb- 
ruary 1990, and which shall be known as the 
Fishhooks Wilderness. 

(23) Certain lands in Cochise County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 11,998 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Dos Cabezas Mountains Wilderness” 
and dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Dos Cabezas Mountains Wil- 
derness. 

(24) Certain lands in Graham County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approrimately 6,600 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Redfield Canyon Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Redfield Canyon Wilderness. 

(25) Certain lands in La Paz County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 18,805 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Gibraltar Mountain Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Gibraltar Mountain Wilder- 


ness, 

(26) Certain lands in La Paz County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 15,755 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Swansea Wilderness” and dated Febru- 
ary 1990, and which shall be known as the 
Swansea Wilderness. 

(27) Certain lands in La Paz County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 29,095 
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acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled "Trigo Mountain Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Trigo Mountain Wilderness. 

(28) Certain lands in Yuma County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 8,855 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Muggins Mountain Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Muggins Mountain Wilder- 
ness. 

(29) Certain lands in Yavapai and Mari- 
copa Counties, Arizona, which comprise ap- 
proximately 9,200 acres, as generally depict- 
ed on a map entitled "Hells Canyon Wilder- 
ness" and dated February 1990, and which 
shall be known as the Hells Canyon Wilder- 
ness. 

(30) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
63,600 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled "North Maricopa Mountains Wil- 
derness" and dated February 1990, and 
which shall be known as the North Maricopa 
Mountains Wilderness. 

(31) Certain lands in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, which comprise approximately 
72,004 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “South Maricopa Mountains Wil- 
derness” and dated February 1990, and 
which shall be known as the South Maricopa 
Mountains Wilderness. 

(32) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 38,400 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Wabayuma Peak Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Wabayuma Peak Wilderness. 

(33) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 27,390 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Upper Burro Creek Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Upper Burro Creek Wilder- 
ness. 

(34) Certain lands in Yavapai County, Ar- 
izona, which comprise approximately 11,840 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
led “Hassayampa River Canyon Wilder- 
ness” and dated February 1990, and which 
shall be known as the Hassayampa River 
Canyon Wilderness. 

(35) Certain lands in Pinal County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 5,800 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “White Canyon Wilderness” and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the White Canyon Wilderness. 

(36) Certain lands in Mohave County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 8,700 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Tres Alamos Wilderness” and dated 
February 1990, and which shall be known as 
the Tres Alamos Wilderness. 

(37) Certain lands in Cochise County, Ari- 
zona, which comprise approximately 19,650 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Peloncillo Mountains Wilderness” and 
dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Peloncillo Mountains Wilder- 
ness. 

(38) Certain lands in Yuma County, Arizo- 
na, which comprise approximately 21,860 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “New Water Mountains Wilderness” 
and dated February 1990, and which shall be 
known as the New Water Mountains Wilder- 
ness, 

(39) Certain lands in Gila and Graham 
Counties, Arizona, which comprise approri- 
mately 12,711 acres, as generally depicted on 
a map entitled “Aravaipa Wilderness Addi- 
tions" and dated February 1990, and which 
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shall be added to and managed as part of 
Aravaipa Wilderness. 

(b) MANAGEMENT.—Subject to valid existing 
rights, the wilderness area designated by 
this Act shall be administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereinafter in this Act 
referred to as the “Secretary”) in accordance 
with the provisions of the Wilderness Act 
governing areas designated by that Act as 
wilderness, except that any reference in such 
provisions to the effective date of the Wil- 
derness Act (or any similar reference) shall 
be deemed to be a reference to the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

(c) MAP AND LEGAL DESCRIPTION.—AS soon 
as practicable after enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall file a map and a legal de- 
scription of each wilderness area designated 
under this section with the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the United 
States House of Representatives and with 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources of the United States Senate. Such 
map and description shall have the same 
force and effect as if included in this Act, 
except that correction of clerical and typo- 
graphical errors in such legal description 
and map may be made. Such map and legal 
description shall be on file and available for 
public inspection in the Office of the Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Land Management, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

(d) No BUFFER ZONES.—The Congress does 
not intend for designation of wilderness 
area in the State of Arizona to lead to the 
creation of protective perimeters or buffer 
zones around any such wilderness area. The 
fact that nonwilderness activities or uses 
can be seen or heard from areas within a 
wilderness shall not, of itself, preclude such 
activities or uses up to the boundary of the 
wilderness area. 

(e) FISH AND WILDLIFE.—AS provided in 
paragraph (7) of section 4(d) of the Wilder- 
ness Act, nothing in this Act or in the Wil- 
derness Act shall be construed as affecting 
the jurisdiction or responsibilities of the 
State of Arizona with respect to wildlife and 
fish on the public lands located in that 
State. 

(f) LivESTOCK.—(1) Grazing of livestock in 
wilderness areas designated by this Act, 
where established prior to the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, shall be administered in 
accordance with section 4(d)(4) of the Wil- 
derness Act and the guidelines set forth in 
Appendix A of the Report of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs to accompa- 
ny H.R. 2570 of the One Hundred First Con- 
gress (H. Rept. 101-405). 

(2) The Secretary is directed to review all 
policies, practices, and regulations of the 
Bureau of Land Management regarding live- 
stock grazing in Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment Wilderness areas in Arizona in order 
to insure that such policies, practices, and 
regulations fully conform with and imple- 
ment the intent of Congress regarding graz- 
ing in such areas, as such intent is expressed 
in this Act. 

(g) WATER.—With respect to each wilder- 
ness area designated by this Act, Congress 
hereby reserves a quantity of water suffi- 
cient to fulfill the purposes of this Act. The 
priority date of such reserved rights shall be 
the date of enactment of this Act. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall file a claim for the 
quantification of such rights in an appro- 
priate stream adjudication, and shall take 
all steps necessary to protect such rights in 
such an adjudication. The Federal water 
rights reserved by this Act shall be in addi- 
tion to any water rights which may have 
been previously reserved or obtained by the 
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United States for other than wilderness pur- 


poses. 

(h) WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT.—In furtherance 
of the purposes and principles of the Wilder- 
ness Act, management activities to main- 
tain or restore fish and wildlife populations 
and the habitats to support such popula- 
tions may be carried out within wilderness 
areas, where consistent with relevant wilder- 
ness management plans, in accordance with 
appropriate policies and guidelines such as 
those set forth in appendix B of the Report 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to accompany H.R. 2570 of the One 
Hundred First Congress (H. Rept. 101- — J. 
SEC. 3. CONGRESSIONAL FINDING. 

Excepting for the Baker Canyon area (AZ- 
040-070) and the approximately 57,800 
acres of public land as generally depicted on 
a map entitled “Cactus Plain Wilderness 
Study Area” dated February, 1990, the Con- 
gress hereby finds and directs that all public 
lands in Arizona, administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management pursuant to 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 not designated as wilderness by 
this Act, or previous Acts of Congress, have 
been adequately studied for wilderness des- 
ignation pursuant to section 603 of such Act 
and are no longer subject to the requirement 
of section 603(c) of such Act pertaining to 
the management of wilderness study areas 
in a manner that does not impair the suit- 
ability of such areas for preservation as wil- 
derness. 

SEC. 4. GILA BOX RIPARIAN NATIONAL CONSERVA- 
TION AREA. 


(a) PURPOSES.—In order to conserve, pro- 
tect, and enhance the riparian and associat- 
ed areas described in subsection (b) and the 
aquatic, wildlife, archeological, paleontolog- 
ical, scientific, cultural, recreational, educa- 
tional, scenic, and other resources and 
values of such areas, there is hereby estab- 
lished the Gila Box Riparian National Con- 
servation Area (hereafter in this section re- 
Jerred to as the “conservation area”). 

(b) AREAS INCLUDED.—The conservation 
area shall consist of the public lands gener- 
ally depicted on a map entitled “Gila Bor 
Riparian National Conservation Area” 
dated February 1990, and comprising ap- 
proximately 20,900 acres. 

(c) Map.—As soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this Act, a map and 
legal description of the conservation area 
shall be filed by the Secretary with the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources of the 
Senate. Such map shall have the same force 
and effect as if included in this section. 
Copies of such map shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the Office 
of the Director of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Department of the Interior, and in 
appropriate office of the Bureau of Land 
Management in Arizona. 

(d) MANAGEMENT OF CONSERVATION AREA.— 
(1) The Secretary shall manage the conserva- 
tion area in a manner that conserves, pro- 
tects, and enhances its resources and values 
(including the resources and values speci- 
fied in subsection (aJ), pursuant to the Fed- 
eral Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 and other applicable law, including 
this section. 

(2) The Secretary shall allow only such 
uses of the conservation area as the Secre- 
tary finds will further the purposes for 
which the conservation area is established. 
Except where needed for administrative pur- 
poses or to respond to an emergency, use of 
motorized vehicles in the conservation area 
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shall be permitted only on roads specifically 
designated for such use as part of the man- 
agement plan prepared pursuant to this sec- 
tion. 

(e) WITHDRAWAL AND WATER.—(1) Subject to 
valid existing rights, all Federal lands 
within the conservation area are hereby 
withdrawn from all forms of entry, appro- 
priation, or disposal under the public land 
laws; from location, entry, and patent under 
the United States mining laws; and from 
disposition under all laws pertaining to 
mineral and geothermal leasing, and ail 
amendments thereto. 

(2) Congress hereby reserves a quantity of 
water sufficient to fulfill the purposes (as 
specified in subsection (aJ) for which the 
conservation area is established. The priori- 
ty date of this reserved right shall be the 
date of enactment of this Act. The Secretary 
shall file a claim for the quantification of 
this right in an appropriate stream adjudi- 
cation, and shall take all steps necessary to 
protect such right in such adjudication. The 
Federal water right reserved by this para- 
graph shall be in addition to any other 
water rights reserved or obtained by the 
United States. 

(f) MANAGEMENT PLAN.—(1) No later than 
two years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary shall develop a compre- 
hensive plan for the long-term management 
of the conservation area in order to fulfill 
the purposes for which the conservation 
area is established. The management plan 
shall be developed with full public participa- 
tion and shall include provisions designed 
to assure protection of the resources and 
values (including the resources and values 
specified in subsection (aJ) of the conserva- 
tion area. For the purposes of this section, 
the term "management plan" means the 
plan developed under this subsection. 

(2) The management plan shall include a 
discussion of the desirability of the inclu- 
sion in the conservation area of additional 
lands, including the lands not in Federal 
ownership that are contiguous to the bound- 
ary of the conservation area (as depicted on 
the map referenced. in subsection (b) or as 
hereafter adjusted pursuant to subsection 
(9)) and within the area extending two miles 
on either side of the centerline of Eagle 
Creek from the point where Eagle Creek 
crosses the southern boundary of the Apache 
National Forest to the confluence of Eagle 
Creek with the Gila River (this area is here- 
after referred to in this section as the “Eagle 
Creek riparian area”), 

(3) In order to better implement the man- 
agement plan, the Secretary may enter into 
cooperative agreements with appropriate 
State and local agencies pursuant to section 
307(b) of the Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act of 1976. 

(4) In order to assist in the development 
and implementation of the management 
plan, the Secretary may authorize appropri- 
ate research, including research concerning 
the environmental, biological, hydrological, 
cultural, and other characteristics, re- 
sources, and values of the conservation area, 
pursuant to section 307(a) of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976. 

(g) ACQUISITION AND BOUNDARY ADJUST- 
MENTS.—(1) The Secretary is authorized to 
acquire non-Federal lands or interests there- 
in within the boundaries of the conservation 
system unit or within the Eagle Creek ripar- 
ian area. 

(2) The Secretary is authorized to adjust 
the boundaries of the conservation area so 
as to incorporate within the conservation 
area any lands or interests within the Eagle 
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Creek riparian area that may be acquired 
after the date of enactment of this Act as 
well as public lands within that portion of 
the Eagle Creek riparian area west of the 
centerline of Eagle Creek that the Secretary 
finds appropriate in order to properly 
manage such acquired lands as part of the 
conservation area. Any lands or interests so 
incorporated shall be managed as part of the 
conservation area. 

(3) No lands or interests therein owned by 
the State of Arizona or any political subdi- 
vision of such State shall be acquired pursu- 
ant to this subsection except through dona- 
tion or exchange, and no lands or interests 
within the conservation area or the Eagle 
Creek riparian area shall be acquired from 
any other party or entity except by dona- 
tion, exchange, or purchase with the consent 
of the owner of such lands or interests. 

(h) No BUFFER ZONES, AND SO FORTH.—The 
Congress does not intend for the establish- 
ment of the conservation area to lead to the 
creation of protective perimeters or buffer 
zones around the conservation area. The 
fact that there may be activities or uses on 
lands outside the conservation area not per- 
mitted in the conservation area shall not 
preclude such activities or uses up to the 
boundary of the conservation area to the 
extent consistent with other applicable law. 

(i) ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The Secretary 
shall establish an advisory committee to 
advise the Secretary with respect to the 
preparation and implementation of the 
management plan. Such advisory committee 
shall consist of seven members appointed by 
the Secretary. One member shall be appoint- 
ed from nominations supplied by the Gover- 
nor of Arizona and one member each shall 
be appointed from nominations supplied by 
the supervisors of Graham and Greenlee 
Counties, respectively. The remaining mem- 
bers shall be persons with recognized back- 
grounds in wildlife conservation, riparian 
ecology, archeology, paleontology, or other 
disciplines directly related to the purposes 
for which the conservation area is estab- 
lished. 


(j) REPORT.—No later than five years after 
the date of enactment of this Act, and at 
least each ten years thereafter, the Secretary 
shall report to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the Senate on the 
implementation of this section, the condi- 
tion of the resources and values of the con- 
servation area, and the progress of the Secre- 
tary in achieving the purposes for which the 
conservation area is established. 

(k) ENFORCEMENT.—Any person who vio- 
lates any regulation promulgated by the Sec- 
retary to implement this section shall be 
subject to a fine in accordance with applica- 
ble provisions of the Sentencing Reform Act 
of 1984 (18 U.S.C. 3572) or to imprisonment 
for at least six months but no more than one 
year, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

(L) AUTHORIZATION.—There are hereby au- 
thorized to be a; such sums as 
may be necessary to implement the provi- 
sions of this section. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. VENTO 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
series of technical amendments, which 
have been cleared with the minority. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. VENTO: 

Page 2, line 22, change ‘76,600" to 
“90,600”. 

Page 3, line 11, change “Yavapai” to “La 
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Page 3, line 19, change “129,525” to 
“126,760”. 
Page 4, line 24, change “94,100” to 
“89,000”. 


Page 9, line 2, change 72,004“ to 60,800“. 

Page 9, line 12, change “Mohave” to “Ya- 
vapai”. 

Page 10, line 3, change “Mohave” to “Ya- 


Page 10, line 14, change “Yuma” to “La 


Paz”. 

Page 10, line 15, change 21.860“ to 
“21,680”. 

Page 13, line 21, change “H. Rept. 101-" 
insert 405“. 

Page 13, line 22, change ‘CONGRESSIONAL 
FINDING.” to “AREAS RELEASED."'. 

Page 16, line 18, change "reserved" to 
"which may have been previously reserved“. 

Page 19, line 1, strike “, AND SO FORTH”. 

Page 19, line 5, change "not" to "that 
would not be“. 

Page 19, line 7, after activities or uses" 
insert on such lands". 

Mr. VENTO (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments be consid- 
ered en bloc, considered as read, and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, these 
are simply technical amendments in 
nature. As I said, they have already 
been cleared with the minority. They 
correct some typographical errors in 
the committee substitute, revise some 
section headings, revise acreages to re- 
flect the recalculations made by the 
Bureau of Land Management and 
make similar technical changes. I 
know of no objection to them and I 
urge their adoption. 

I would be happy to yield to the 
manager on the part of the minority, 
if he wishes, for concurrence in my 
technical amendments. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENTO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, we have reviewed the 
technical amendments. We agree with 
them, and we have no objection to 
them. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman's comments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. KOLBE 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
two amendments, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en 
bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendments offered by Mr. KOLBE: Page 
6, after line 24, insert the following: The 
Secretary of the Interior, acting through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, shall adminis- 
ter that portion of the Black Rock Wash 
Road located within the boundaries of the 
San Carlos Apache Reservation so as to 
allow reasonable use of the road for private 
and administrative purposes and may 
permit limited public use of such road for 
the purpose of access to the public lands 
outside the reservation boundary."'. 

Page 13, after line 21, insert the following: 

(i) AMENDMENT.—Section 101(a)(23) of the 
Arizona Wilderness Act of 1984 (98 Stat. 
1487) is amended by striking “the govern- 
mental agency having jurisdictional author- 
ity may authorize limited access to the area, 
for private and administrative purposes, 
from U.S. Route 70 along Black Rock Wash 
to the vicinity of Black Rock:“. 

Mr. KOLBE (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Chairman, the 
intent of this amendment is to clarify 
rights and uses along a road which 
passes through the San Carlos Indian 
Reservation on its way from U.S. 
Route 70 to several ranches and the 
North Santa Theresa Wilderness Area. 
This amendment should resolve long- 
standing questions which have put the 
private landowners, the tribe and the 
land management agencies in a perpet- 
ual state of potential conflict. 

This amendment clarifies that the 
administration of the road is the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, working through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. This ensures that deci- 
sions will be made with utmost sensi- 
tivity to the needs of the San Carlos 
Apache Tribe, as well as the ranchers 
who live between the reservation and 
the wilderness, and the land manage- 
ment agencies and public visitors. 

There is some question extant about 
whether the Black Rock Wash Road, 
where it passes through the reserva- 
tion, is a tribal road or a public road. 
This amendment does not attempt to 
answer that question. Emotions run 
too high, and the stakes are too great 
for that kind of confrontation to be 
joined here. Rather, within that un- 
certainty, this amendment endeavors 
to establish a structure and a process 
which will meet the needs of all con- 
cerned parties. 

The San Carlos Apaches have legiti- 
mate concerns about the possibility 
that increased public access along the 
Black Rock Wash Road could lead to 
increased vandalization, looting of cul- 
tural resources, or other criminal ac- 
tivities. They assert that their law en- 
forcement capabilities in this remote 
area require the implementation of a 
permit system so that they can keep 
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tabs on those who enter their reserva- 
tion. 

This system is not to be applied to 
the private landowners whose only 
access to their land is through the res- 
ervation. At this time, these families 
are not required to obtain permits. 
Based on recognition, the tribal au- 
thorities allow these non-Indian fami- 
lies to proceed to their homes and to 
their grazing allotments. Those that 
are not recognized are stopped, 

However, this is a haphazard system 
which creates tensions and uncertain- 
ties. I intend to convene a meeting 
with the tribal chairman of the San 
Carlos Apaches, and to include the 
Bureau of Land Management, the 
Forest Service, and the private land- 
owners, to see if this system can be re- 
fined and coordinated. 

Many members of the public will no 
doubt want to visit the new North 
Santa Theresa Wilderness, and the ad- 
jacent Santa Theresa Wilderness des- 
ignated in the 1984 Arizona RARE II 
Act. Such visits should not be denied, 
but they can be managed through a 
permit system that is flexible and ac- 
cessible. Such a permit system will 
serve to protect both the San Carlos 
Apache’s and the ranchers in the area. 

This permit system should not be ex- 
tended to the ranchers themselves. 
They have the right to all reasonable 
access they may desire so they can 
carry out their daily activities. Work- 
ing together with the tribe, they can 
ensure that problems along the road 
are reported and repaired. The poten- 
tial for mutual cooperation and assist- 
ance between the tribe and the ranch- 
ers is great. 

If the designation of wilderness is re- 
sponsible for increased traffic along 
Black Rock Wash Road, I am prepared 
to advocate increased appropriations 
for the San Carlos Apaches for both 
law enforcement and maintenance. 
Funds for these activities are author- 
ized under the Snyder Act, and not by 
the Arizona Desert Wilderness Act of 
1990. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this amend- 
ment in an attempt to make the desig- 
nation of the North Santa Theresa 
Wilderness a constructive vehicle for 
resolving longstanding frictions. I ask 
for the support of the House member- 
ship in this effort so that the rights of 
the tribe, the private inholders, the 
land management agencies and the 
public will be clear. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendments en bloc. 

Mr. Chairman, just briefly, I want to 
rise in support. 

I have consulted with the chairman, 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UpnALL], on this amendment. Obviously 
the amendments en bloc repeal a sec- 
tion of the law that was written in the 
Wilderness Act of 1984, and it further 
goes on to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to provide, and to try to re- 
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solve these access problem for private 
inholders, for public land management 
purposes, and for some public use with 
regard to access to the wilderness. 

This amendment, we think, is neces- 
sary and feel that it is appropriate to 
place in the bill so that we can resolve 
this particular issue in Arizona. 

We look forward to working with the 
gentleman as the administrative proce- 
dure emanates from this legislative di- 
rection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. KOLBE]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. RHODES 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
two amendments, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en 
bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. RHODES: Page 
13, strike lines 1 through 11 and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: 

"(g) WATER.—(1) With respect to each wil- 
derness area designated by this Act, Con- 
gress hereby reserves a quantity of water 
sufficient to fulfill the purposes of this Act. 
The priority date of such reserved rights 
shall be the date of enactment of this Act. 

“(2) The Secretary of the Interior and all 
other officers of the United States shall 
take all steps necessary to protect the rights 
reserved by paragraph (1), including the 
filing by the Secretary of a claim for the 
quantification of such rights in any present 
or future appropriate stream adjudication 
in the courts of the State of Arizona in 
which the United States is or may be joined 
and which is conducted in accordance with 
the McCarran Amendment, 43 U.S.C. 666." 

"(3) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as & relinquishment or reduction of any 
water rights reserved or appropriated by the 
United States in the State of Arizona on or 
before the date of enactment of this Act." 

“(4) The federal water rights reserved by 
this Act are specific to the wilderness areas 
and national conservation area located in 
the State of Arizona designated by this Act. 
Nothing in this Act related to reserved fed- 
eral water rights shall be construed as es- 
tablishing a precedent with regard to any 
future designations, nor shall it constitute 
an interpretation of any other Act or any 
designation made pursuant thereto." Page 
16, strike lines 10 through 19 in their entire- 
ty and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

"(2X A) Congress hereby reserves a quanti- 
ty of water sufficient to fulfill the purposes 
(as specified in subsection (a)) for which the 
conservation area is established. The priori- 
ty date of this reserved right shall be the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

“(B) The Secretary of the Interior and all 
other officers of the United States shall 
take all steps necessary to protect the right 
reserved by this paragraph, including the 
filing by the Secretary of a claim for the 
quantification of such right in any present 
or future appropriate stream adjudication 
in the courts of the State of Arizona in 
which the United States is or may be joined 
and which is conducted in accordance with 
the McCarran Amendment, 43 U.S.C. 666." 
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Mr. RHODES (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say for the record that this amend- 
ment is cosponsored by myself, the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. KYL], 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Kose], the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL], and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VENTO]. 

As I mentioned in my remarks 
during general debate, this issue con- 
cerning water rights and the adjudica- 
tion of water rights has been the most 
difficult for us to resolve during our 
negotiations on the bill. There has 
been honest disagreement on both 
sides as to just exactly how this issue 
should be addressed. Again, let me re- 
iterate that the question is not the ex- 
istence of a Federal reserve water 
right. That has always been in the bill. 
It has always been agreed to by all 
parties to this debate. That is not the 
issue. 

The issue is how, where, and when 
should that right be quantified and 
adjudicated. Our concern has been the 
forum in which those rights should be 
determined. It has been our concern 
that they be done in Arizona, that 
they be adjudicated in the Arizona 
courts under the Arizona system. 

This amendment, which is now 
agreed to by all those who have been 
engaged in this debate, speaks to those 
concerns raised by those of us from 
Arizona worried about this particular 
issue, and I particularly want to thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Kyu], for the work he put in 
on helping us to be able to come to clo- 
sure on this issue. 

The amendment makes specific ref- 
erence to our intention that these re- 
serve water rights should be quanti- 
fied and adjudicated in the courts of 
the State. The amendment resolves 
the conflict between existing bill lan- 
guage and existing report language re- 
garding the nature of the wilderness 
water right. 

I need to elaborate on that briefly. 
These wilderness water rights will not 
necessarily be greater than any exist- 
ing Federal water rights which the 
United States may have acquired for 
any other purposes. That will be deter- 
mined in the State quantification 
process, and in any case, no existing 
Federal water rights are intended to 
be relinquished or diminished in any 
way under this amendment. 

This language was supported by the 
State of Arizona, specifically by the 
Arizona Department of Water Re- 
sources. 
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Finally, the amendment asserts that 
the water language applies to this bill, 
the Arizona Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment Wilderness bill, and not to any 
past or future wilderness bills in any 
other State. It is our firm belief that 
these issues related to water should be 
resolved on a State-by-State basis as 
each State’s BLM and Forest Service 
wilderness bills are brought to the 
floor of this House for consideration. 
We have no intention, no intention, 
that the solution to this problem that 
we have found for our State should be 
imposed upon any other State. We be- 
lieve the compromise addresses our 
concerns for Arizona. 

As I have just said, we do not expect 
that they will address or resolve con- 
cerns in other States. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would 
like to engage the chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO], 
in a colloquy with respect to these 
amendments and certain portions of 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, is it your understand- 
ing that in order to quantify the Fed- 
eral reserved water rights being cre- 
ated, the Secretary of the Interior 
would file a claim in an appropriate 
stream adjudication in the courts of 
the State of Arizona? 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. VENTO. The McCarran amend- 
ment allows the United States to be 
joined as a defendant in a general 
stream adjudication in State courts. It 
is my expectation that when the 
United States is so joined, that the 
Secretary will participate under the 
McCarran amendment to adjudicate 
the Federal reserve water rights cre- 
ated by H.R. 2570 in the Arizona State 
court system. 

Mr. RHODES. Although the Secre- 
tary retains the right to file in the 
Federal district court in cases in which 
the United States is not joined, would 
the amended bill require that he file 
there? 

Mr. VENTO. No. The amendments 
do not amend the McCarran amend- 
ment, so neither the State court 
option nor the Federal court option 
would be mandated. However, with 
regard to the Federal reserve rights 
being created for wilderness areas in 
Arizona, we expect that the Secretary 
act to quantify such rights through 
the State system, when afforded an 
appropriate opportunity to do so con- 
sistent with the McCarran amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. RHODES. Does the gentleman 
anticipate a filing by the Secretary in 
Federal district court with respect to 
the Gila or Little Colorado River sys- 
tems? 
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Mr. VENTO. We have been informed 
that the pending State adjudications 
of the Gila and Little Colorado River 
systems presumably may serve as the 
appropriate forum for quantification 
of the rights reserved by the bill relat- 
ed to those systems. Further, it is my 
understanding that if the Secretary 
were to file for claims on those sys- 
tems in the Federal district court, the 
proceedings would probably be re- 
moved to State court. 

Mr. RHODES. Does the gentleman 
or the committee anticipate a filing by 
the Secretary in Federal district court 
with respect to the Federal reserved 
rights being created on the Bill Wil- 
liams River? 

Mr. VENTO. No State adjudication 
is currently pending for the Bill Wil- 
liams. The committee does not intend 
to prompt a premature adjudication 
on the Bill Williams, as was noted in 
the committee’s report. Based on what 
we know now, we do expect that the 
Secretary would more than likely file 
for quantification of rights in a future 
Bill Williams adjudication in the 
courts of the State of Arizona at the 
appropriate time. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his participa- 
tion. I would remind the Committee of 
the Whole and the House that this 
has been a hard fought amendment. 
We are pleased to be joined in it by 
our colleagues. I would urge its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. Before we wind up tonight, I 
want to respond to the compliments 
that have been showered upon me. I 
want to return the compliments, espe- 
cially to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Ruopes]. The gen- 
tleman has been almost an instant 
leader since he came to the committee. 
He is responsible, long suffering, inno- 
vative, and just a genuine good legisla- 
tor. 

The gentleman could have ducked 
the issue. He could have sabotaged 
what was going on here at several 
points. But, working with the gentle- 
men from Arizona, Mr. Stump, Mr. 
Korse, and Mr. KYL, they have a lot 
to be proud of. I think Arizona in look- 
ing back will have to say this is one of 
the finest hours of our congressional 
delegation. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this amend- 
ment. I join in the colloquy, which has 
accurately stated my position. 

Mr. Chairman, | am extremely pleased that 
we have been able to arrive at an understand- 
ing on this very important matter. The issue of 
Federal reserved water rights for wilderness 
areas created by this act is without doubt 
among the most hotly contested and complex 
of the many issues we have faced in this leg- 
islation. 

Over the past several months, there have 
been very detailed discussions between 
myself, my colleagues in the Arizona delega- 
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tion and the relevant subcommittee chairmen. 
We have learned a great deal in the course of 
those discussions, which led directly to the 
agreement now before us. | believe this 
amendment is an important and appropriate 
clarification of the language previously agreed 
to by the Interior Committee. 

Those concerned that the water rights re- 
served by H.R. 2570 be adjudicated and 
quantified in Arizona State courts under Arizo- 
na water law can expect that they will be. At 
the same time, we have left the McCarran 
amendment fully intact and protected the abili- 
ty of the United States to defend its rights in 
appropriate court proceedings. 

| want to associate myself entirely with the 
colloquy that has just been entered into re- 
garding the meaning and intent of the amend- 
ment and say that | share their interpretation. 

Mr. Chairman, | want to commend Mr. 
RHODES, Mr. KYL, Mr. MILLER, and Mr. VENTO 
for the diligent and patient work on this 
amendment. It is important work and | am 
pleased to support it. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendments en bloc and have 
joined as an author of it myself with 
Chairman UDALL. These amendments 
would revise the language in the bill 
dealing with the reservation of water 
rights. The first amendment would 
apply to the water rights reserved 
with respect to the 39 wilderness areas 
designated by the bill, and also would 
state that nothing in the bill should be 
construed as a relinquishment of any 
other Federal water rights in Arizona. 

The second amendment is similar, 
but relates specifically to the reserva- 
tion of a water right related to the 
Gila Box Riparian National Conserva- 
tion Area that would be established by 
section 4 of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, these amendments 
would require the Secretary of the In- 
terior and all other officials of the Na- 
tional Government to take whatever 
steps may be necessary to protect the 
water rights that would be reserved by 
the bill. One of those steps would be 
the filing of claims for the quantifica- 
tion of the amounts of water reserved 
by the bill in any present or future 
appropriate stream adjudication in the 
Arizona courts in which the United 
States is joined under the McCarran 
amendment, and which is conducted in 
&ccordance with that provision of ex- 
isting law. 

As a practical matter, Mr. Chairman, 
that is exactly what we would expect 
would happen in any event, whether 
or not this language is included in the 
bill. In fact, the committee has been 
told that about 90 percent of the 
streams in Arizona are already the 
subject of State adjudications, and 
after enactment of this bill the water 
rights reserved by the bill wil be 
added to the matters dealt with in 
those proceedings. And, for the major 
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river system not now in adjudication, 
the Bill Williams River, the major con- 
cern of the State, as explained to us, is 
that adjudication not occur too soon. 
Neither the bill as reported nor these 
amendments would require that. This 
is explained in detail in the commit- 
tee’s report, and that discussion will 
remain applicable after adoption of 
the amendments. 

Still, Mr. Chairman, I support the 
amendments because it seems appro- 
priate to include their explicit refer- 
ence to State stream adjudications. 

At the same time, the amendments 
would leave intact the existing law and 
practice in this area, specifically the 
McCarran amendment, which provides 
the basis for concurrent Federal and 
State court jurisdiction over adjudica- 
tion of Federal water rights. This is a 
most important point, because I am 
convinced that this existing law is 
sound and works well, not only in Ari- 
zona but in other States as well. 

The existing law is not “broken,” 
Mr. Chairman, and so Congress should 
not be “fixing” it in the context of 
this bill. 

As to the part of the amendments 
that disclaim any intent to relinquish 
any existing Federal water rights, that 
is really only a rewording of what is 
now in the bill. I believe that the bill 
as it stands means and accomplishes 
the same thing, but the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES], and 
others have raised questions about it, 
and prefer the rewording included in 
the amendments. I believe that the 
effect is exactly the same, and so I 
support the rewordings. 

So, Mr. Chairman, to summarize, 
these amendments would leave exist- 
ing law, including the McCarran 
amendment intact. They would not 
change the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts. They would not reduce the 
procedural options now available to of- 
ficials of the national government to 
protect the rights of the United States 
or to enforce or implement such Fed- 
eral laws as the Endangered Species 
Act. They would not require quantifi- 
cation in State courts. However, they 
would accurately reflect a congression- 
al expectation that these the Federal 
reserved water rights will presumably 
be quantified in the State courts of Ar- 
izona in adjudications in which the 
United States has been joined under 
the provisions of the McCarran 
amendment. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, these amend- 
ments en bloc maintain the same care- 
ful, sound balance between Federal 
and State judicial jursidiction and pro- 
cedures as reflected in the McCarran 
amendment and other existing law 
and practice. 

The amendments deserve the strong 
approval of the House and I urge their 
adoption. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Are there any further amendments 
to the bill? 

If not, the question is on the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
FrLriPPO) having assumed the chair, Mr. 
MazzoLr, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 2570), to provide for the des- 
ignation of certain public lands as wil- 
derness in the State of Arizona, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 338, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—yeas 356, nays 
45, not voting 30, as follows: 


[Roll No. 18] 
YEAS—356 

Ackerman Bilirakis Carper 
Akaka Bliley Carr 
Alexander Boehlert Chandler 
Anderson Boges Chapman 
Annunzio Bonior Clarke 
Applegate Borski Clay 
Archer Bosco Clement 
Aspin Boucher 
Atkins Boxer Coleman (MO) 
Baker Brennan Coleman (TX) 
Ballenger Brooks Collins 
Barnard Broomfield Condit 
Bartlett Browder Conte 

Brown (CA) Conyers 
Bates Bruce 
Beilenson Bryant Costello 
Bennett Buechner Coughlin 
Bentley Bunning Courter 
Bereuter Bustamante Cox 
Berman Callahan Coyne 
Bevill Campbell (CA) Crockett 
Bilbray Cardin Darden 
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Jones (GA) 
Jones (NC) 


Morrison (CT) 


Rowland (CT) 


Slattery 
Slaughter (NY) 
Slaughter (VA) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 


NAYS—45 
Armey Hammerschmidt Shuster 
Barton Hancock Skeen 
Brown (CO) Hansen Skelton 
Burton erger Smith, Denny 
Campbell (CO) Hunter (OR) 
Coble Leath (TX) Smith, Robert 
Combest Lewis (CA) (OR) 
Craig Marlenee Stallings 
Crane McCandless Stenholm 
Dannemeyer Montgomery Stump 
DeLay Nielson uist 
Dornan (CA) Thomas (CA) 
Emerson Robinson Thomas (WY) 
Fields Rogers Vucanovich 
Schaefer Whittaker 
Hall (TX) Shumway 
NOT VOTING—30 
Andrews Gallo McCrery 
Anthony Gray Michel 
AuCoin Houghton Nelson 
Byron Hyde Parris 
Dellums Kolter Smith (FL) 
Derrick Levine (CA) Solarz 
Edwards(OK) Lewis (FL) Washington 
Fazio Lowery (CA) Wheat 
Ford (MI) Manton Wolpe 
Ford (TN) Martin (IL) Yates 
1433 
Messrs. STANGELAND, GAL- 


LEGLY, MORRISON of Washington, 
YOUNG of Alaska, and WAXMAN, 
changed their vote from “nay” to 
„yea.“ 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO 
MAKE CORRECTIONS IN EN- 
GROSSMENT OF H.R. 2570, ARI- 
ZONA DESERT WILDERNESS 
ACT OF 1990 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be 
authorized to make technical, con- 
forming and grammatical corrections 
in the engrossment of H.R. 2570, Ari- 
zona Desert Wilderness Act of 1990. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and include therein extraneous 
material on H.R. 2570, the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minneso- 
ta? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
Mr. NELSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, had | 
been present, | would have voted "aye" on 
rolicall No. 18. 
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LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


(Mr. GINGRICH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for this time for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the schedule for the rest of the 
day and for next week. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to my friend, 
the majority leader, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The House has finished its business 
for the day. There will be no legisla- 
tive business on tomorrow, March 1. 
The House will not be in session on 
Friday, March 2. 

On Monday, March 5, the House will 
meet at noon, but again, no legislative 
business. Tuesday, March 6, the House 
will meet at noon to consider six bills 
under suspension, first, 

H.R. 4077, regarding Farmers Home 
Administration delinquent loans and 
inventory. 

H.R. 4099, to suspend section 332 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 for the 1991 crop of wheat. 

H.R. 1159, to amend the National 
Trails System Act by designating the 
Juan Bautista de Anza National His- 
toric Trail. 

H.R. 1109, California National His- 
par Trail and Pony Express National 

H.R. 1243, requiring the Secretary of 
Energy to establish three Centers for 
Metal Casting Competitiveness Re- 
search. 

H. Res. 17, to provide for the concur- 
rence of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate to H.R. 1396, with an 
amendment. 

On Wednesday, March 7, and Thurs- 
day, March 8, the House will meet at 
10 a.m. 

On March 7, the House will recess 
immediately and reconvene at 11 a.m. 
to receive His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers of the 
Italian Republic, Mr. Giulio Andreotti, 
in a joint meeting. Following the joint 
meeting, the House will reconvene for 
legislative business. 

The House meets at 11 a.m. on 
Thursday, March 8, and legislative 
business will be H.R. 1231, to establish 
a Commission To Investigate and 
Report Respecting the Dispute Be- 
tween Eastern Airlines and Its Collec- 
tive Bargaining Units (veto override; 1 
hour debate), and H.R. 3581, Rural 
Economic Development Act (subject to 
& rule). 

On Friday, March 9, the House will 
not be in session. 

On Tuesday, March 6, as I said, 
there will be six suspension bills. The 
votes will be held until after all of the 
suspensions have been considered. We 
will have votes on that day. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me ask a 
couple of questions: Does the gentle- 
man know, wil the majority be ap- 
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pointing conferees on the TV violence 
bill, H.R. 1391? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. If the gentleman 
will yield, we will be, but not this 
week. It will be sometime soon in the 
future. 

Mr. GINGRICH. So, sometime after 
the week of the 6th? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. It will not be next 
week. It will be sometime after that. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Second, when will 
we have an anticipated vote schedule 
for the rest of March for Members 
who are trying to figure out when 
they will go back and forth to their 
districts? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. We will provide 
for Members a March calendar before 
this week is out, either tomorrow or 
the next day. Most likely, tomorrow. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Lastly, I noticed 
with some concern this morning, the 
fall in the durable goods order for Jan- 
uary, and that brings Members back to 
the question of a tax bill, and the cap- 
ital gains proposal by the President, or 
a modified version thereof. 

Do you have any notion at this time 
as to when Members might expect the 
Committee on Ways and Means to be 
reporting such a bill? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. As the gentleman 
knows, there is a capital gains bill in 
the Senate at this time. We will be 
proceeding on the budget, and our rec- 
onciliation, and obviously, tax and rev- 
enue measures in that context as well. 
Therefore, I believe there will be 
ample opportunities in the near future 
for Members of both sides to consider 
questions on the Tax Code. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I only raised it be- 
cause I think there is some very real 
concern about the danger of the econ- 
omy sliding into recession, and we are 
looking, frankly, for some legitimate 
ways to accelerate economic growth. I 
appreciate the knowledge that we will, 
between the budget and other things, 
be getting on to that. 


o 1440 


ADJOURNMENT FROM  THURS- 
DAY, MARCH 1, 1990, TO 
MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1990 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that then the 
House adjourns on Thursday, March 
1, 1990, it adjourn to meet at noon on 
Monday, March 5, 1990. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mazzotti). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednes- 
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day rule be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1990 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, March 6, 
1990, it adjourn to meet at 10 a.m. on 
Wednesday, March 7, 1990. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


REPEAL THE EARNINGS TEST 


(Mr. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks, and to 
include extraneous material.) 

Mr. DONALD E. "BUZ" LUKENS. 
Mr. Speaker, I rise once again to en- 
courage my colleagues to join in re- 
pealing the Social Security earnings 
test limit by passing H.R. 2460, intro- 
duced by our colleague, Representa- 
tive DENNIS HASTERT, of Illinois, and 
already sponsored by 174 of our Mem- 
bers. 

In the past 6 months the world has 
witnessed the creation of new freedom 
in Eastern Europe and now Nicaragua. 
It's about time this body created some 
new freedom from oppressive tax laws. 
If any law which imposes a 50-percent 
tax on any person, but especially a 
senior citizen, that law is unfair, op- 
pressive and must be discarded. Let us 
abolish this unfair tax. 

Abolishing this tax will be good for 
seniors, national productivity, and our 
entire economy. Restoring freedom 
from the Social Security earnings tax 
wil be beneficial to the American 
economy and will increase the produc- 
tivity of our most talented and experi- 
enced labor resource—our senior citi- 
zens. 

[From the Dayton Daily, Sept. 20, 1989] 
SENIORS’ Cry: PRODUCTIVE Lives AFTER 65 
(By Joan Beck) 

Cuicaco.—Generational jealousy is grow- 
ing. Complaints are multiplying that the na- 
tion's workers can no longer afford to sup- 
port its elderly in the style to which they 
now feel entitled. The urgent needs of mil- 
lions of poor children go unmet while afflu- 
ent seniors clutch benefits they don't need. 

Why should the able-bodied elderly idle 
away their energies in the sunshine when 
everyone else has to work so hard? 

The question makes increasing sense. The 
65-and-older set is healthier than ever 
before. Life expectancy is increasing. Demo- 
graphics and economic realities will eventu- 
ally force bitterly resented cutbacks in 
Social Security and Medicare promises. 

Why not rethink the traditional life-and 
work stages and spread work more evenly 
over the adult years? Why not ease some of 
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the frantic pressures of career and family 
on young adults and extend the years of 
productivity and earning into what can now 
be two decades or more of retirement? 

These should be logical questions for this 
nation to consider in the decades ahead. 
And adventuresome people should be en- 
couraged to try some life style experiments 
that would help find necessary answers. In- 
stead, they are stopped cold by brutal tax 
policies that lock most of the elderly into 
idleness. 

Two small cases suggest the problem; a 67- 
year-old man and a 65-year-old woman. 

He wasn't ready to retire, he decided, 
after he'd tried it. He had too much energy 
to be satisfied with golf, yard work and tele- 
vision. He needed the mental stimulation of 
a job. He had employable skills. And a few 
more years of salary would ease his worries 
about running out of money before he ran 
out of life. 

Forget it, his accountant told him. You 
can't afford to do more than a little part- 
time work. A retiree between ages 65 and 70 
earns more than $8,880 a year—in essence a 
50 percent marginal tax rate. Add on the 28 
percent federal income tax, state income 
taxes, the new Medicare catastrophic cover- 
age surtax and the Social Security taxes 
workers must pay even if they are 65. 
What's the point of working? 

She isn't ready to retire, either. She 
hadn't held a job for 15 years while she put 
family needs first, Then, at 45, she'd caught 
the first surge in the changing opportuni- 
ties for women and with energy and exhila- 
ration earned success in a career she loves. 

Now she is 65, making more money than 
she ever expected, her sense of identity and 
self-esteem so rooted in her job she can't 
bear to give it up. Her employer wants her 
to stay. But to keep working is a financially 
silly choice. 

First, she is losing all the Social Security 
benefits she has paid for and could get at 
65: $10,788 a year. Yet she still must pay 
Social Security, an annual $3,604. She's not 
getting the pension she could have from her 
employer if she retired: $19,800. 

On top of that, she still has commuting 
and other job expenses. And she must pay 
federal income taxes in the 28 percent 
bracket on her salary, plus $800 for the 
Medicare Catastrophic Coverage Act, al- 
though she uses her employer's health in- 
surance plan and has not yet signed up for 
Medicare. 

Now she's trying to calculate whether the 
psychological satisfactions she gets from 
her job are worth the money they are cost- 
ing her. 

Recently, the National Center for Policy 
Analysis released a new study showing that 
Congress could begin to correct this com- 
plex problem by raising the earnings limita- 
tions for seniors and still increase federal 
revenues by as much as $3.2 billion a year. 

If the earnings limitations were complete- 
ly abolished and elderly retirees didn't have 
to pay a penalty for working, about 700,000 
more of them would take paying jobs, the 
report estimates. They would produce at 
least $15 billion in goods and services. That 
would boost federal tax revenues by $4.9 bil- 
lion and more than make up for the $4.8 bil- 
lion the government would pay in extra 
Social Security benefits. 

Congress is already committed to taking 
one small step toward reducing the penal- 
ties on the working elderly. It is raising the 
limitations on earnings to $9,360 in 1990 and 
to $10,440 in 1991. It is also cutting the pen- 
alty on earnings over this ceiling to 33 per- 
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cent instead of the current 50 percent. If 
the ceiling were $39,360, the federal govern- 
ment would net $3.2 billion, the new study 
calculates. 

When Social Security was first set up 
during the Depression, one purpose was to 
push older workers out of the labor force to 
make room for unemployed younger people. 
That may not be desirable in the 1990s. And 
it may not be affordable after that. 

A move is under way in Congress to abol- 
ish the earnings penalty completely on sen- 
iors who are 65 or older. At least 138 mem- 
bers of the House have signed on as cospon- 
sors of the proposed legislation, pushed by 
the House Republican Research Committee. 

A single bill won't solve the complex prob- 
lems of Social Security or create a happy 
balance among generational interests. But it 
will begin to free up people financially to 
experiment with new solutions and to lead 


more productive lives after 65. 
"HEAL'"—HEALTHCARE EM- 
WERMENT AND ACCESS 


PO 
LEGISLATION 


(Mr. GRANDY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
ty and include extraneous mate- 
rial.) 

Mr. GRANDY. Mr. Speaker, with 
the 21st century fast approaching, it is 
clear that a workable blueprint for 
health-care reform is necessary if we 
are to lower the cost of health care for 
those with coverage and widen access 
to those less fortunate. 

Numerous studies and congressional 
hearings document that a rising 
number of Americans lack basic 
health care coverage. It is estimated 
that between 31 to 37 million Ameri- 
cans have no health insurance cover- 
age at all, either public or private. The 
price of health care is skyrocketing for 
those with health coverage at a rate 
nearly three times the rate of infla- 
tion. Meanwhile, the United States is 
continuing to devote nearly 12 percent 
of its GNP or $650 billion per year to 
health care costs. 

Today I am hearing a consensus 
among all interested parties—employ- 
ers, employee organizations, consum- 
ers, health care providers, and policy- 
makers from all ranks. These individ- 
uals are saying true health-care 
reform must take place and deal with 
the problems of access, cost, and qual- 
ity. The consensus is that these issues 
must be placed high on our national 
agenda. It is in this spirit that my col- 
leagues, Congressmen WILLIAM F. 
GOODLING, JIM BUNNING, and I have in- 
troduced a legislative framework to 
help “HEAL” these pressing problems. 

In shorthand, my bill (H.R. 4070) 
can be described as ‘Healthcare 
Empowerment and Access Legisla- 
tion,” the [HEAL] bill. “HEAL” pro- 
vides incentives for private and public- 
private partnership arrangements to 
be established to simultaneously ad- 
dress the issues of access to health 
care coverage and the affordability of 
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such coverage, with an emphasis on 

improving health care quality. 

“HEAL” offers 100 percent tax de- 
ductibility of contributions for the 
self-employed and their employees, 
preemption of State health benefit 
mandates, and incentives for small 
businesses to group together and offer 
soundly financed multiemployer 
health plans. Additionally, H.R. 4070 
provides for outcomes research to edu- 
cate consumers who purchase health 
care. This information would be used 
to create treatment practice guidelines 
that would work to reduce unneces- 
sary services and malpractice costs. 

The key to this approach is flexibil- 
ity. Local government is given an op- 
portunity to build on current success- 
es. Ideas come from the bottom up. 
Upfront mandates are not passed from 
Washington, DC, down. 

While actual policy will likely not be 
voted on for a few years, I firmly be- 
lieve we are framing the debate on 
this important issue in the 101st Con- 
gress. The reason for the “HEAL” bill 
is to assure that discussion allows for 
workable solutions from the private 
sector. H.R. 4070 provides à frame- 
work for discussion—an effort that 
wil require input and responsibility 
from all sectors, expecially employers, 
employees, insurers, providers, pa- 
tients, Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment. 

The “HEAL” bill is tailored to pro- 
vide incentives to make health care 
more affordable and accessible, with- 
out heavy handed Government con- 
trols. As we renew our efforts to form 
& national health care strategy, I ask 
each Member of this body to give the 
H.R. 4070, “HEAL” bill, their strong 
consideration. 

HEALTHCARE EMPOWERMENT AND ACCESS LEG- 
ISLATION [HEAL] BLUEPRINT FOR HEALTH- 
CARE COVERAGE REFORM 
With the twenty-first century fast ap- 

proaching, it is clear that a workable blue- 
print for healthcare reform is necessary, if 
in the near future our Nation is to ade- 
quately address the interrelated problem of 
healthcare access, costs, and quality. 

The problems have been well-documented 
in numerous studies and Congressional 
hearings—the rising number of Americans 
who lack basic health care coverage, now es- 
timated at between 31 and 37 million indi- 
viduals; the escalating costs of such cover- 
age, especially for small businesses; the in- 
creasing structural barriers to obtaining 
basic coverage, e.g. because of the lack of af- 
fordability, of job mobility, of uninsurabi- 
lity, of pre-existing conditions, of occupa- 
tional denial, and otherwise; the inability to 
properly evaluate the relationship of health 
care quality and costs; and other related 
concerns involving ''cost-shifting"', etc. 

It is the consensus among all interested 
parties—employers, employee organizations, 
&nd other consumers; providers of health- 
care services and group plan coverage; pol- 
icymakers from all ranks; etc.—that these 
are problems deserving of being afforded a 
place among other national priorities. It is 
in this spirit that my colleagues, Rep. Wil- 
liam F. Goodling, Rep. Jim Bunning, and I 
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have introduced a legislative framework to 
help “HEAL” these pressing problems. 

In shorthand, my bill (H.R. 4070) can be 
described as Healthcare Empowerment and 
Access Legislation, or “HEAL”. The bill pro- 
vides incentives for private and/or public- 
private partnership arrangements to be es- 
tablished to simultaneously address the 
issues of access to health care coverage and 
the affordability of such coverage, with an 
emphasis on improving health care quality. 

To avoid the initial demand-push inflation 
inherent under other proposals, the bill 
first puts into effect various affordability 
and health care cost control measures. 

The “HEAL” blueprint utilizes a “carrot 
and stick” approach to induce the develop- 
ment and implementation of private sector 
mechanisms to provide for the universal 
availability of health care coverage (i.e., for 
all citizens who do not have access to basic 
group health coverage and who are uninsur- 
able or uninsured). To the extent the pri- 
vate sector "carrot" under Section 4 of the 
bill is not implemented within a fixed period 
of elapsed-time, a state-based fall-back“ 
mechanism would be triggered. 

The affordability of coverage will be en- 
hanced under the bill in several ways. First, 
the required universal availability of group 
health coverage would spread risk and help 
lower expenses—because employees must be 
offered access to employer based group 
health coverage; because Basic Group 
Health coverage must be available to other 
uninsured and COBRA eligibles, that is 
state systems may provide COBRA cover- 
age; and because barriers would be removed 
and 501(c)(9) tax incentives provided to en- 
courage soundly financed multiple employer 
Basic Group Health Plans. 

Secondly, the ERISA preemption of state 
health benefit mandates under the bill will 
encourage insurers to offer more affordable 
group plans to uninsured employers. 

Thirdly, the ERISA preemption of state 
barriers to managed care options under the 
bill will encourage competition, innovation 
of cost-control approaches, and quality 
review. 

Fourthly, the provisions under this bill for 
treatment practice guidelines and outcomes 
research will aid in reducing unnecessary 
services and in increasing quality while of- 
fering a possible means for reducing mal- 
practice costs. 

Fifthly, the deduction under the bill of 
100 percent of contributions for the self-em- 
ployed and their employees provide cover- 
age incentives for 25 percent of workers and 
their families who are currently uninsured. 

After a fixed period of time, HEAL re- 
quires that all mechanisms providing uni- 
versal access to coverage be implemented. 
First, under ERISA employers would be ob- 
ligated to offer employees access to basic 
group health coverage. Employers are en- 
couraged but not required to contribute to 
such plans. A state-based non-profit corpo- 
ration would serve as a "back-up" only in 
the event group coverage for the employer's 
employees is rejected by a group health cov- 
erage provider. Secondly, individuals who 
would be denied access to group health cov- 
erage because of uninsurability, material 
pre-existing conditions, or otherwise must 
be eligible for coverage either under an em- 
ployer based plan, a state-based system or 
an alternative system equivalent to the fall- 
back system. 

HEAL also provides for a transition period 
to universal access to basic group health 
coverage. Before the effective date occurs 
for the fall-back state system, the Secretary 
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of HHS may make a determination that an 
alternative arrangement provides 'substan- 
tially equivalent” elements of health care 
coverage, thus obviating the need for the 
state system. Such determination may be 
made separately or in combination with re- 
spect to—(a) uninsurable risk coverage, (b) 
coverage for substantial material pre-exist- 
ing conditions, and (c) COBRA continuation 
coverage for individuals ineligible for other 
basic group health coverage. The alterna- 
tive arrangements may be voluntary or 
adopted pursuant to state or federal law and 
administrated by insurers, other providers, 
or various other private or public partner- 
ships. 

In summary, the Healthcare Empower- 
ment and Access Legislation provides a 
workable federal framework which will 
induce the formation of the private and 
public partnerships necessary to assure that 
all Americans have access to more afford- 
able health care coverage. The following is a 
section by section analysis of the legislation. 

Under Section 1, the Short Title, reads 
that this Act may be cited as the “Universal 
Health Benefits Empowerment and Partner- 
ship Act of 1990”. 

Under the Section 2 Findings and Decla- 
ration of Policy", the Congress finds that— 

First—the health care delivery system of 
the United States provides most Americans 
with a level of access and quality of care 
that is unsurpassed; 

Second—for a significant minority of 
Americans, the system works less well be- 
cause they cannot obtain or otherwise do 
not have basic health care coverage under 
either public or private programs; 

Third—these individuals represent a diver- 
sity of situations for which there is no 
single solution; 

Fourth—assuring access to basic health 
care coverage and quality of care for these 
individuals is a compelling national priority 
that will require commitments from both 
the private and public sectors; 

Fifth—the most practical and effective so- 
lutions for these access problems are ones 
that—preserve the pluralistic base of the 
health care delivery system of the United 
States; emphasize incentives, innovations, 
and the removal of current barriers to 
access; and recognize that both the com- 
plexity of the problem and the existence of 
fiscal constraints means that responsibility 
must be shared among employers, employ- 
ees, insurers, providers, and patients, as well 
as Federal, State, and local governments; 

Sixth—Federal efforts need to be closely 
coordinated with others who share in the 
responsibility for improving access to basic 
health care services; 

Seventh—federal efforts need to reflect 
not only the diversity of interested parties 
but also the diversity of areas where action 
is appropriate, including public health, basic 
group health coverage, State initiatives, 
medical malpractice laws, Medicaid, and tax 
incentives; and 

Eighth—improving access requires dealing 
with many of the most difficult problems in 
the health system, including— 

The escalating costs, State mandated 
health benefits, and other factors that have 
made health care coverage less affordable 
for many employers and individuals, espe- 
cially the near poor who need more creative 
workplace and public options to be able to 
obtain basic health care coverage; and 

The inability of many individuals to pro- 
tect themselves against catastrophic health 
care expenses because pre-existing condi- 
tions make them uninsurable“. 
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Under subsection (b), “Purposes”, it is 
stated “Therefore the Congress declares 
that the purposes of this Act to be to pro- 
vide a sound, flexible, and workable Federal 
framework to simultaneously address the 
issues of access to basic health care coverage 
and the affordability of such coverage, with 
an emphasis on improving health care qual- 
ity by— 

First—empowering employers, employees, 
and other individuals to obtain more afford- 
able basic health care coverage, and 

Second—providing incentives for private 
and public-private partnership arrange- 
ments to be established for such purposes. 

Under subsection (c), “Declaration of 
Policy”, it states that “In carrying out such 
purposes, it is the policy of this Act to— 

First—provide universal access to basic 
group health coverage for all Americans 
under plans offered by employers or, in the 
case in which such coverage is unavailable 
to employees and other individuals from pri- 
vate sources or existing public programs, 
under a State health benefits system; and 

Second—make such basic health coverage 
more affordable— 

By removing barriers and encouraging 
“group” plans and arrangements to spread 
risk and lower expenses; 

By preempting State health benefits ma- 
dates, thereby encouraging group health 
coverage providers to offer lower cost basic 
coverage to the uninsured; 

By preempting State barriers to the pro- 
viding of managed care, thereby encourag- 
ing competition, innovation of cost-control 
approaches, and quality review; 

By encouraging the development of treat- 
ment practice guidelines and outcomes re- 
search to aid in reducing unnecessary serv- 
ices, increasing quality care, and reducing 
malpractice costs; 

By eliminating tax inequities and bar- 
riers— 

First—to the full deductibility of contribu- 
tions to health plans covering the self-em- 
ployed, and 

Second—to the establishment of soundly 
financed multiple employer basic group 
health plans. 

Under Section 3, it reads “Universal Cov- 
erage under Group Health Plans and State 
Health Benefit Systems”. 

In general, the key concepts under this 
section are: 

"Universal access"—the bill provides a 
framework for access to basic health care 
coverage for all Americans; 

“Partnership and  Empowerment"—the 
bill induces federal and state governments, 
employers, insurers and providers to partici- 
pate in constructing a workable system for 
providing access to basic health care cover- 
age at more affordable costs; and 

"Flexibility"—the bil provides a frame- 
work which allows states and local govern- 
ments to build on current successes; encour- 
ages local resolution of the best means of 
targeting the uninsured population, of deliv- 
ering health care services and of structuring 
premiums and financing to maximize pro- 
gram participation; it avoids rigid, detailed 
federal requirements which would stifle in- 
novation, competition, and efficiency in the 
delivery, quality, and financing of care. 

This section amends ERISA Part 6 to read 
“Part 6—Universal Coverage Under Group 
Health Plans and State Health Benefits 


New Subpart A provides “Definitions and 
Special Rules” under Section 601. 

A “Basic Group Health Plan,” hereinafter 
referred to as a BGHP, means an ERISA 
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health plan, or any combination of two or 
more plans, which includes at least a “basic 
health benefits provision.” As explained 
later in more detail, each covered employer 
must offer coverage to certain employees 
(and dependents) under either one or more 
BGHP's or "Group Health Payroll Deduc- 
tion Plans" (hereinafter referred to as a 
GHPDP). Although the bill does not pre- 
vent an individual who is offered coverage 
from rejecting such coverage (i.e., plan pro- 
visions and related contracts can continue 
to govern rejection of coverage), coverage 
must be made available to any individuals 
that the plan may treat, but is not required 
to treat, as being an uninsurable risk“ 
(hereinafter referred to as "UR") or having 
a material pre-existing condition (herein- 
after referred to as a MPC“) leading to a 
"substantial restriction" of coverage under 
the plan. 

The bill does not change existing law with 
respect to any requirement that an employ- 
er contribute to a BGHP for employees or 
others. 

Therefore, a plan meets the requirements 
of a BGHP by either offering coverage re- 
gardless of à UR or MPC condition (as do 
many larger plans), or, if the concept of UR 
or MPC is continued under a plan, then cov- 
erage for such UR or MPC conditions must 
be made available to the affected individual 
under a “State Health Benefits System" 
(hereinafter referred to as a SHBS) or a 
similar private or public/private alterna- 
tive arrangement” determined by the Secre- 
tary of HHS under section 4 to meet speci- 
fied requirements (for example, a statewide 
or nationwide reinsurance mechanism estab- 
lished by health care providers to assure 
coverage availability for UR’s and MPC's). 
Employers would contribute to such UR and 
MPC arrangements for affected employees 
(or dependents) in the same manner and 
extent as if such individuals were not sub- 
ject to a UR or MPC condition. 

This requirement that ERISA plans offer 
coverage, even in the case of UR and MPC, 
is the jurisdictional means under the bill for 
encouraging employers and employees to 
demand the establishment of SHBS's or al- 
ternative systems providing coverage for 
such conditions. This mechanism will assure 
the universal availability of basic group 
health coverage for all Americans under 
BGHP's, SHBS's, or alternative systems. 

Section 3(b) of HEAL and ERISA Section 
601(3) establishes a mechanism for defining 
"basic health benefits provision." Not later 
than July 1, 1991 the Secretary of HHS 
would publish proposed regulations taking 
into account the recommendations made by 
the Federal Advisory Council on Health 
Care Coverage and Cost (see section 9). 
Such regulations could not be finalized 
before July 1, 1992 and would be subject to 
review by the Congress in the interim. The 
definition of basic health benefits, consists 
of two parts—services consisting of basic 
health care services (including physician's 
inpatient hospital, and outpatient hospital 
services which are prevalent under group 
health plans and other services which may 
be necessary for basic health care; and the 
reimbursement formulation defining the 
minimum extent to which such services are 
to be covered at a percentage of cost deter- 
mined by the Secretary under regulations 
(by means of deductibles, coinsurance, and 
other limits on covered services) to be not 
less than a percentage which is, taking into 
account the population covered and the 
extent of cost currently covered under 
group health plans, adequate to meet basic 
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health care needs. Under this mechanism 
statutory rigidity would be avoided. Section 
3(bX3) provides an administrative mecha- 
nism for periodically updating the content 
of basic health benefits and takes into ac- 
count recommendations submitted to the 
Secretary by the Federal Advisory Council 
on Health Care Coverage and Costs. 

New ERISA Subpart B of Part 6 defines 
Required Basic Health Care Coverage Op- 
tions for Employees and Their Dependents. 

ERISA Section 611 provides that each 
covered employer shall maintain with re- 
spect to each eligible individual a basic 
group health plan or a group health payroll 
deduction plan under which coverage of 
such individual may be elected. Therefore, 
subject to certain permitted exclusions, em- 
ployees (and dependents) must be offered 
coverage under an employer's existing 
BGHP or the employer must establish one 
or more GHPDP's for those employees not 
made eligible under such existing plans. A 
State Health Benefit System could provide 
coverage to an employer plan, but only if a 
provider of group health plan coverage with 
respect to the plan rejects an individual oth- 
erwise eligible for coverage under such plan 
because of a requirement that a certain 
number or percentage of individuals other- 
wise eligible for coverage under the plan are 
not covered. Of course health care coverage 
providers could change current underwrit- 
ing practices so as to obviate the need for 
the back-up state system. 

All private and governmental employers 
are obligated to make basic group health 
coverage available, although newly formed 
and very small employers are exempted. In 
addition, plans may exclude certain tempo- 
rary employees. Any employee (or depend- 
ent) excluded under these exceptions is still 
eligible to obtain basic group health cover- 
age under a state health benefits system. 

New ERISA Subpart C defines the back- 
up role of State Health Benefits Systems 
(SHBS) in providing individuals with access 
to basic group health coverage who are not 
otherwise eligible for coverage under an em- 
ployer BGHP or GHPDP. 

Under ERISA Section 621 a SHBS would 
be established as a non-profit corporation 
under state law and would be required to 
meet certain reporting, participation, bene- 
fits, contribution, and UR/MPC coverage 
requirements. 

Under the Section 623 participation re- 
quirements eligible individuals include em- 
ployees (or dependents) not otherwise eligi- 
ble for coverage under GHPDP’s or 
BGHP's; individuals no longer eligible for 
coverage under BGHP's or GHPDP’s who 
are eligible for so-called COBRA continu- 
ation coverage; individuals whose benefits 
are limited under BGHP's and GHPDP's be- 
cause of UR and MPC conditions; and other 
individuals not otherwise eligible for cover- 
age under a BGHP or public program. 

A number of states have a head start in 
the offering of health care coverage to the 
uninsured. The state-based mechanism 
under HEAL is designed to accommodate 
such programs and improve on the progress 
already made. For example the Washington 
State Basic Health Plan and the proposed 
Hawaii State Health Insurance Plan (SHIP) 
are innovative state-based programs offer- 
ing coverage to the uninsured in those 
states on a basis consistent with the intent 
of the provisions of this bill. 

Under Section 624 state system would be 
encouraged to offer a range of health care 
coverage options in order to induce individ- 
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uals to choose coverage at a cost which best 
meets their needs and ability to pay. 

State system options would include at 
least state-employee equivalent benefits, a 
“basic and catastrophic” option and a cata- 
strophic only option. A ‘‘Medicaid-benefits” 
package may, but is not required, to be 
made available. Therefore a ‘““Medicaid-buy- 
in” may be administered either under this 
system or outside the system. 

Once eligible, early retirees and other 
“COBRA” individuals must continue to be 
eligible for state system coverage (until 
Medicare eligibility) although state system 
coverage is secondary to any ERISA em- 
ployee benefit plan coverage. 

The Section 625 contribution provisions 
permits program flexibility to vary premium 
rate structures by income level, geography, 
family composition, etc., so as to be able to 
maximize the number of individuals cov- 
ered. The state system must provide chil- 
dren-only coverage and is permitted, but not 
required, to include a ''Medicaid-buy-in" 
type program. 

Under Section 626, state systems are en- 
abled to reciprocate with other states to 
achieve benefit portability to accommodate 
residency changes and to achieve multi- 
state or even a national mechanism of insur- 
&nce or reinsurance for uninsurables and 
material pre-existing conditions. 

New ERISA Subpart D of Part 6 reads 
"State Coverage for Uninsurable Risks and 
Material Pre-Existing Conditions." 

Under ERISA Section 631, à state "UR" 
and “MPC” coverage system must meet cer- 
tain participation and benefit requirements 
and, to the extent practicable and actuarial- 
ly sound, provide for separate cost and pre- 
mium structures for the experience of 
MPC's and UR's who are employees restrict- 
ed under BGHP's (ie. non-worker UR's 
could be treated separately). It should be 
noted that the “UR” and “MPC” elements 
of a state system need never be established 
if under Section 4 another mechanism is im- 
plemented to provide UR and MPC coverage 
(Subpart D serves only as a fall-back mecha- 
nism) 


Under ERISA Section 632, separate expe- 
rience accounts may be provided for UR’s 
and for MPC’s. State system coverage under 
Section 624 could also provide for UR and 
MPC conditions so that individuals eligible 
for state system coverage under Subpart C 
could also fall into the Subpart D UR and 
MPC risk-spreading coverage mechanism. 

Under ERISA Section 633, individuals eli- 
gible for UR coverage must be provided the 
range of benefit options described in section 
624; therefore a person could obtain a “high 
cost” or “low cost” benefit option, thus 
manng at least some coverage more afford- 
able. 

Section 4 of HEAL provides for Alterna 
tives to State Health Benefit Systems.” 

Before the effective date for the all-back 
state system occurs, the Secretary of HHS 
may make a determination that an alterna- 
tive arrangement provides “substantially 
equivalent’;’ elements of health care cover- 
age, thus obviating the need for the state 
system. Such determinations may be made 
separately or in combination with respect to 
uninsurable risk coverage, coverage for ma- 
terial pre-existing conditions, and so-called 
COBRA “continuation coverage.” 

An example of an alternative system that 
HEAL would encourage and which is cur- 
rently being discussed among providers of 
group health plan coverage might have the 
following elements. 

First, guarantee that small employers who 
seek to purchase group health coverage for 
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their employees will not be denied such cov- 
erage even if one or more employees might 
otherwise be either uninsurable or a high 
health risk. 

Secondly, provide that once covered, nei- 
ther the group nor an individual in the 
group may be denied continued coverage be- 
cause the group’s or the individual’s health 
deteriorates. 

Thirdly, limit the rate of year-to-year pre- 
mium increases relative to other groups in- 
sured by the same group coverage provider. 

Fourthly, not deny coverage or apply new 
preexisting condition restrictions to an in- 
sured individual in a group changing either 
employers or coverage providers; and 

Finally, establish a privately funded and 


administered reinsurance mechanism 
through which coverage providers could re- 
insure high risk persons. 


Under Section 5 of the Act, COBRA con- 
tinuation coverage requirements can be met 
by employer plans by facilitating coverage 
of COBRA eligibles under a state system 
(thus relieving employers of one of the big- 
gest disincentives to set up a plan or provide 
liberal eligibility rules). Existing covered 
plans may, but are not required, to permit 
COBRA eligibles to elect state system 
COBRA coverage. As is the case for UR and 
MPC, an alternative private system may be 
established pursuant to Section 4 to extend 
COBRA coverage under the terms of this 
section. 

Section 6 of HEAL relates to “ERISA Pre- 
emption of State Mandated Health Benefits 
and Restrictive Managed Care Laws.” 

To allow group health plan providers to 
offer more affordable coverage and better 
target uninsured employers with “proto- 
type” plans, the bill restores the ERISA 
preemption of state insurance laws which 
require that one or more specific benefits 
must be provided or made available by a 
contract or policy of health insurance issued 
to an ERISA employee benefit plan or 
which require that services rendered by one 
or more particular classes of health care 
providers must be covered under such a con- 
tract or policy. 

In addition, state laws restricting man- 
aged care” (such as in negotiating rates or 
restricting provider options, utilization 
review, etc.) would be “deemed” insurance 
laws preempted by ERISA. 

Section 7 of HEAL provides “Encourage- 
ment of Multiple Employer Arrangements 
Providing Basic Health Benefits.” 

To encourage the Cleveland-based 
“COSE-like” affordable insurance for small 
businesses a tax “carrot” is offered to multi- 
ple employer welfare arrangements provid- 
ing basic health benefits coverage. The re- 
strictions on the “business commonality” 
and "geographic" tests under section 
501(CX9) of the Internal Revenue Code (al- 
lowing tax-exempt VEBA trusts to be estab- 
lished) are removed for MEWA's if (1) they 
provide Group Basic Health Benefits, (2) 
they provide participating employers with 
SPD's and other information to meet 
ERISA reporting requirements, and (3) they 
are fully insured or, if not, they meet state 
law requirements as to funding and solvency 
standards. In addition, to restore account- 
ability to all healthcare MEWA's under 
ERISA, such arrangements would be re- 
quired to file annual reports to the Federal 
government and the states in which they do 
substantial business. 

Section 8 of HEAL expands on the '"Treat- 
ment Practice Guidelines and Outcomes Re- 
search" recently enacted under the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1989 to 
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make such provisions applicable for all 
Americans living in both rural and urban 
areas. The purpose of the recodified Agency 
for Health Care Policy and Research is to 
enhance the quality, appropriateness, and 
effectiveness of health care services for all 
Americans, and access to such services, 
through the promotion of improvements in 
clinical practice and in the organization, fi- 
nancing, and delivery of health care serv- 
ices. 

For the purpose of promoting the quality, 
appropriateness, and effectiveness of health 
care, the Agency is to arrange for the devel- 
opment of clinically relevant guidelines that 
may be used by physicians, educators, and 
health care practitioners to assist in deter- 
mining how diseases, disorders, and other 
health conditions can most effectively and 
appropriately be prevented, diagnosed, 
treated, and managed clinically; and stand- 
ards of quality, performance measures, and 
medical review criteria through which 
health care providers and other appropriate 
entities may assess or review the provision 
of health care and assure the quality of 
such care. 

The bill requires the newly established 
Federal Advisory Council on Health Care 
Coverage and Costs to undertake a study of 
the manner in which these practice guide- 
lines may be used in reducing medical mal- 
practice costs. The council is to submit the 
results of such study together with any rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services. 

Section 9 of HEAL establishes a Federal 
Advisory Council on Health Care Coverage 
and Costs” for the purpose of reviewing, 
overseeing, and making recommendations 
relating to the implementation of the provi- 
sions of this Act and studying the causes of 
changes in the costs of health care coverage 
and delivery. 

Section 10 of HEAL provides for the “De- 
duction of 100% for Self-Employed Basic 
Group Health Plans.” While the recently 
enacted budget reconciliation bill extended 
the 25% tax deduction for one more fiscal 
year, the bill would provide for a deduction 
of 100% and make it permanent for plans 
established by the self-employed for them- 
selves and their employees. 

Section 11 of HEAL provides for “Effec- 
tive Dates". 

The amendments made by section 3 shall 
take effect January 1, 1993 and those found 
in section 5 shall apply with respect to plan 
years beginning on or after such date. 

The provisions of section 4 shall take 
effect on the date of enactment. 

The amendments made by section 6(b) 
shall take effect January 1, 1991. The 
amendments made by section 6(a) shall take 
effect January 1, 1991, except that with re- 
spect to plans in effect on the date of the 
enactment of HEAL, such amendments 
98 effect on the effective date of sec- 
tion 3. 

The amendments made by section 7(a) 
shall apply with respect to determinations 
made on or after January 1, 1991. The 
amendment made by section "(b) shall 
apply to plan years beginning on or after 
January 1, 1991. 

The amendments made by section 8 shall 
take effect on the date of the enactment of 
HEAL. 

The provisions of section 9 shall take 
effect on the date of the enactment of 
HEAL. 

The amendments made by section 10 shall 
apply with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning on or after January 1, 1991. 
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HARDEN AND WEAVER 
CELEBRATE 30 YEARS ON WMAL 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include therein extra- 
neous material.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in this 
town where tenure is marked by 2’s in 
the House of Representatives, 4’s in 
the White House, and 6's in the 
Senate, for anyone to survive for 30 
years is quite an accomplishment. 

But there's one Washington institu- 
tion which has been on the scene since 
March 7, 1960, and continues to thrive. 
That’s the broadcast team of Frank 
Harden and Jackson Weaver who will 
mark the 30th year of their top-rated 
morning radio show on WMAL-AM 
630 in Washington, DC, with a live 
broadcast celebration from the Kenne- 
dy Center next Wednesday, March 7. 

Frank and Jack have been the wake- 
up voice to three generations of Wash- 
ington area residents and to eight 
Presidents. They have a unique appeal 
that has made them legends in the 
radio business. On their silver anniver- 
sary in 1985, they became the longest 
running two-man program in the his- 
tory of radio. 

Harden and Weaver could very well 
be our “U.S. Ambassadors of Humor 
and Goodwill.” They start our day off 
with all the important things we 
need—the news, time, weather, and 
traffic conditions. But in a town that 
tends to take itself a bit too seriously, 
the most important ingredient they 
share is humor. They help us laugh at 
ourselves and ease us into what can 
become the frenzied pace of the Wash- 
ington workday. 

But their quips and ad-libs are just 
part of what makes them special. 
Their community involvement is with- 
out equal. Their promotions for local 
and national charities—with over $6 
million raised for Children’s Hospital 
National Medical Center perhaps their 
greatest success—the thousands upon 
thousands of announcements and per- 
sonal appearances they have made for 
community, civic and church events, 
and all the thoughtful personal wishes 
they have given to their faithful lis- 
teners have linked the Washington 
metropolitan area and shown us that 
even in a power center like Washing- 
ton, neighbors can reach out to neigh- 
bors. 

Thank you Frank and Jack for 30 
great years. And we expect you two to 
be around to keep us smiling and 
launch our mornings for many years 
to come. 


WMAL, 
January 23, 1990. 

Rep. FRANK R. WOLF, 
Cannon Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WOLF: You are most 
cordially invited to be our guest on Wednes- 
day, March "th, in the Grand Foyer of the 
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Kennedy Center from 6 to 10 a.m., to help 
celebrate one of the most remarkable anni- 
versaries in broadcasting history—the 30th 
Anniversary of the Harden & Weaver Show 
on WMAL Radio. 

Since March 7, 1960, Frank Harden and 
Jackson Weaver have been the wake-up 
voice to three generations of Washington 
area residents, and to eight Presidents! For 
30 years they have brought special meaning 
to the words "community involvement" by 
making personal appearances and special 
announcements on behalf of literally thou- 
sands of local and national charities and 
service organizations. More than twenty 
years ago, they “adopted” Children's Hospi- 
tal, and have collected over 6 million dollars 
in donations. 

Our celebration, broadcast live from the 
Kennedy Center, will highlight some of 
their remarkable accomplishments, and 
we'd like very much to have you be part of 
it. If you can attend, please let us know 
what time would be most convenient, and 
we'll help make the necessary arrange- 
ments. If you cannot be there in person, we 
would appreciate a live message from you 
for Harden & Weaver, either by telephone 
during the celebration broadcast, or one 
that we may pre-record prior to March 7, by 
telephone or wherever it’s most convenient 
for you. 

Bill Madden, Harden & Weaver's produc- 
er, will be in touch with your office in the 
near future to answer any questions and to 
work out details. Or you can call him direct- 
ly if you like, at 686-3181. 

We look forward to seeing you, or hearing 
from you, for what promises to be the Anni- 
versary Celebration of the Year! 

Sincerely, 
Tom Bresnahan. 


[From the Advertising & Marketing News] 
ON Arr: HARDEN & WEAVER, 30 YEARS 
(By Carol A. Rolle) 


Good Morning! Harden & Weaver here. 
The time is now 6 A.M.” If we counted the 
number of ears that hear those words every- 
day it would probably come to over 200,000. 
And we've heard those words for 30 years. 

Frank & Jack will celebrate 30 years as 
WMAL's morning team in March of this 
year. Thank goodness they have no 
thoughts of retiring! What would we do? 
How would we wake up—How would we 
drive to work? They give us the correct 
time, the weather, the traffic conditions, 
the news and belly laughs all the things nec- 
essary to start our day off on the right foot. 

The humor part just flows. We conducted 
our interview for this article as our photog- 
rapher Larry Chapman snapped pictures. 
“Its hard to get a good picture of a guy with 
two bad sides," quipped Frank. Asked if 
they nap during the day since they get up at 
4:00 A.M. (Jackson) and 4:30 A.M. (Frank), 
"No way” came the answer. “The only naps 
we take are at long traffic lights." 

Their community involvement is legend- 
ary. It is easier to count the local charities 
they haven't helped than it is to identify 
those who have benefitted from a Harden & 
Weaver appearance or an on-air plug. Their 
most notable success is Washington's Chil- 
dren's Hospital National Medical Center. 
They have raised more than $5 million in 
contributions for the center. 

In earlier years they made several appear- 
ances almost every day. "If there was a 
gathering of three or more people, we were 
there. PTA meetings, social clubs, etc., all 
we needed was an invitation and we were 
there." It was a killer pace and now they are 
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more selective. However, their schedules 
would still exhaust most people half their 


age. 

One highlight that stands out in their 
memories is the time they traveled to 
London via new York to do a live show 
broadcast back to the U.S. The president of 
ABC radio, then owners of WMAL, hosted a 
star studded party for the pair at Studio 54. 
ABC reached even a larger audience that 
morning by running a full page ad in the 
New York Times to congratulate Frank & 
Jack on their success. 

S of success, Frank & Jack remem- 
ber with some modesty that it came rela- 
tively easy. Their show was an instant suc- 
cess. They climbed to the top ratings within 
the first year and have continued at that 
lofty level ever since. They attribute this 
consistency to their genuine respect and ap- 
preciation for one another. This true feeling 
comes across in person as well as on the air. 

The Harden & Weaver reach is far greater 
than the WMAL signal strength would dem- 
onstrate. They receive hundreds of letters 
from military and government families from 
around the world. These are people who en- 
joyed the show during their tours of duty 
here and continue to send in bits of infor- 
mation. Of course, Frank and Jack air that 
information which brings these people 
closer to their friends and relatives who 
have remained here. These same people re- 
joice upon their return to Washington to 
learn that Frank & Jack are still '*on-the- 
air". It's as if they have been re-united with 
old friends. 

Frank & Jackson reached a broadcast 
milestone on their 25th anniversary in 1985 
when their WMAL show became the long- 
est-running two-man program in the history 
of radio. They are legends. They have 
hosted WMAL's morning show throughout 
the terms of seven U.S. presidents, begin- 
ning with Dwight D. Eisenhower. On their 
25th anniversary, President Reagan and 
Vice President Bush both sent congratulato- 
ry messages in tribute to the team. 

Do they have fun at work? You bet they 
do! “In fact,” they said, “there is no real 
need for us to retire. We're not doing any- 
thing now, so why retire to do nothing?” “I 
retired once for six weeks,” said Jack “no 
one noticed so I decided to come back.” 

Fun outside of work is “not what it used 
to be.” “Mother Nature and Father Time 
have taken their respective tolls,” they 
joked. However, they still enjoy life to the 
fullest. Frank spends summer weekends at 
Dewey Beach, Delaware and Jackson spends 
time on his restored tugboat on the Chesa- 
peake Bay. The boat is scheduled for the 
cover of Chesapeake Magazine in an up- 
coming issue. 

How about exercise? People who eat 
kosher pickles, matzo ball soup, chocolate 
cake and drink champagne for breakfast 
don’t think too much about it. This concoc- 
tion was brought to the studio one morning 
by restauranteur Mel Krupin. Many studio 
guests bring sweets & goodies and Frank 
and Jack say they enjoy every mouthful. 

There was only one time that they even 
considered leaving WMAL. They were invit- 
ed by the management of WNEW in New 
York for an interview. It took place on the 
65th floor of the RCA building. They were 
offered the morning show job right then 
and there. Of course, they would have to 
move to New York. They asked for “time to 
think it over,” rode down the elevator, got 
in a cab, looked at each other and in unison 
shook their heads “no.” They never spoke 
about it again. That was 20 years ago. 
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Frank began his radio career at WSAV in 
Savannah, Georgia, and continued it in At- 
lanta and Denver before joining WMAL's 
staff in 1947. He and his wife Berit live in 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. They have five 
children and five grandchildren. The oldest 
child is 45 and the youngest granchild is 
nine months. 

Jackson began his broadcasting career in 
his hometown of Buffalo, New York at 
WGR Radio. He also worked at radio sta- 
tions in Niagara Falls, New York, Youngs- 
town, Ohio and Erie, Pennsylvania before 
his long career at WMAL began in 1943. 
And let's not forget he is the voice of 
Smokey the Bear! He resides in Silver 
Spring, Maryland with his wife Elsie. They 
have three children and three grandchil- 
dren, Their son Mark is a top newsman at 
WMAL. 

Don't ever retire Frank & Jack. We love 
you and we need you! Thanks for 30 great 
years!!—— 

{From the Waco Record, Mar. 5, 

9 
HARDEN AND WEAVER’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY ON 
WMAL Rapio 


(Mr. Worr asked and was given permission 
to address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Worr. Mr. Speaker, in a town where 
administrations change, Congressmen come 
and go and policies vary with politics, one 
institution remains unchanged. The Frank 
Harden and Jackson Weaver program of 
radio station WMAL-AM has been the top- 
rated Washington radio show in that time 
slot since Arbitron began surveying the 
market in 1965. 

On Thursday, March 7, 1985, WMAL will 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of the 
Harden and Weaver morning team that has 
launched our mornings since 1960. I bring 
this occasion to the attention of my col- 
leagues because these two good will ambas- 
sadors have set an example of community 
spirit and cooperation for the entire Nation 
to follow. 

They are especially active in fund-raising 
for the Children's Hospital National Medi- 
cal Center, bringing in more than $4 million 
in donations for that facility to date, with 
the proceeds from their annual golf tourna- 
ment and other events. They have been rec- 
ognized by countless civic and professional 
associations for their charity and communi- 
ty involvement, including the Washingtoni- 
an magazine which named them “Washing- 
tonians of the Year" in 1975. 

I can speak from personal experience of 
their help when the Claude Moore Colonial 
Farm at Turkey Run in McLean was faced 
with closing in 1981 due to budget cuts. 
Harden and Weaver helped me raise funds 
to keep the farm operating much to the de- 
light and benefit of northern Virginia's citi- 
zens and schoolchildren. On behalf of 
northern Virginia, I want to say thank you, 
Harden and Weaver, for making our world a 
better place in which to live. 

Frank Harden’s engaging sense of humor 
and Jackson Weaver’s legendary ad libs 
combine to produce a show that’s as unpre- 
dictable as Washington's weather. But the 
Harden and Weaver show has a serious side 
as well, providing listeners with the news 
and information they need every day, from 
community bulletins to school closings. 

The team of Harden and Weaver comes 
complete with a cast of imaginary charac- 
ters like the senator, the lady with the high 
spirited voice, Dr. Thorndike Willoughby, 
Dr. Lucifer Headcold, Larry, the orchestra 
conductor, and Bosco Osgood, the roving re- 
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porter who is always in the wrong place at 
the right time. These people help us laugh 
at ourselves which is quite an accomplish- 
ment in a town that often takes itself a bit 
too seriously. 

Although they weren’t officially a team 
until 1960, Harden and Weaver have each 
worked at WMAL for more than 30 years. 
Jackson Weaver began his career at WMAL 
in 1943 after working for stations in Erie, 
Youngstown, Niagara Falls, and in his 
hometown of Buffalo. His fame extends 
beyond the Washington area, however, with 
his voice familiar to millions of Americans 
as that of the National Fire Prevention 
symbol, Smokey the Bear. Frank Harden 
has been a WMAL staff member since 1947. 
He is a native of Macon, GA, who worked at 
stations in Savannah, Atlanta, and Denver 
before making his home in Washington, DC. 

Harden and Weaver were first approached 
by WMAL ment to work as a team 
in 1950. Their “Frank and Jackson Show” 
began as a 45-minute afternoon program 
with a “Bob and Ray” flavor. Soon after 
their debut as a team, Harden and Weaver 
visited New York and convinced ABC to put 
their show on the broadcasting company’s 
“Blue” network. Their show aired on the 
ABC Blue network for 15 minutes, three 
times a week until 1953. 

Between 1953 and 1960, Harden and 
Weaver did not work together regularly as a 
team. Both men continued to work for the 
WMAL Radio/TV operation, and for ABC 
Radio. Frank Harden was an announcer for 
network radio shows, including The Lone 
Ranger” and “The Edward PM Morgan 
Show.” Jackson Weaver worked primarily as 
an on-camera television announcer during 
this period, and was best known for his ap- 
pearances on “The Jimmy Dean Show” and 
“Ruth Crane/Modern Woman.” Weaver 
also hosted his own nightly show. “Captain 
Jack’s Weather and Fishing Report” on 

TV 


WMAL-TV. 

In late 1959 when rumors of an impending 
vacancy in WMAL AM's morning schedule 
surfaced, Harden and Weaver made a pitch 
for the job. They convinced then station 
manager Fred Houwink to give them an au- 
dition. Harden and Weaver were selected 
over all other applicants and signed to a 13- 
week contract. Fortunately, for the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, those 13 weeks 
turned into 25 years of wit, information, and 
good will. 


VACATION OF SPECIAL ORDER 
ON TODAY 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the 5-minute 
special order today reserved for Mr. 
Parris be vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


A FURTHER REVIEW OF THE 
NICARAGUAN ELECTIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CLARKE). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Dornan] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, these truly are remarkable 
times we are living through. All we 
have to do to see that this is so is turn 
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to page 18 of today’s Washington Post 
newspaper on this last day of the 
month of February. Look at this head- 
line on an article by one of the Post’s 
foreign service reporters, David Rem- 
nick. He is in the Soviet Union, in 
Moscow, and his dateline is yesterday. 
The headline says: “Soviets Say Nica- 
ragua Voted for ‘Freedom’ and Offer 
Military as Well as Economic Aid.” 

Well, their offer of military aid is a 
bit peculiar because their aid has been 
a large part of the problem. As many 
Members know, I was denied the right 
to go down to Nicaragua as an election 
observer. I was appointed as 1 of the 
20 by President Bush, but we were all 
rejected. Some of us were able to get 
on other delegations, be it the Organi- 
zation of American States, the United 
Nations delegation, or Jimmy Carter's 
delegation. But about eight of us were 
singled out for special treatment by 
the Communist government in Mana- 
gua, which was just voted down and 
which will leave office at noon on 
April 25. They singled out eight of us 
and said, “You can’t go under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

I have been down there seven times. 
I have been up to Matagalpa, Leon, 
and Esteli. I know the countryside. I 
have been down to Grenada, then to 
Nadaime. I have been all over Mana- 
gua and marched in parades. So I 
know the neighborhood pretty well. 

Now, get this, opposite polarity of 
viewpoint by some of our House ob- 
servers. This is from an observer on 
the Republican side, a conservative. I 
said to him, my friend from California, 
“Did you see during your poll-watch- 
ing all day long that amounted to a 
true love for Daniel Ortega and the 
Sandinistas?" And then I interjected, 
probably rudely, and said, Tell me 
the truth now. Did you see concern or 
a warm friendship for Daniel Ortega?” 

His answer was one word: “Zero.” 
And it came quickly Zero.“ 

On this side, I was told by a Member 
who has postured himself as a moder- 
ate and has been all over this issue for 
the last 6 or 7 years, one way or the 
other, back and forth and back and 
forth, causing a lot of agony in this 
House: “We must respect Daniel 
Ortega,” he said to me. As you say, 
Dornan, give the devil his due. Forty- 
one percent of the people really voted 
passionately for Daniel Ortega. He is a 
factor to be reckoned with, and with 
the fact that he has had this election 
at all, as he promised he would 6 years 
ago, he deserves our respect.” 

Now, let me say that I must question 
how deep the passion for Ortega runs 
when you have Air Force helicopters 
with the party symbol replacing the 
national symbol inside the insignia on 
the helicopter, leading parades. When 
you have a young person dragged off 
the perimeter of an UNO parade 2% 
weeks ago and is later found murdered 
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and tortured, his body lying in a ditch. 
Consider the intimidation of Sandinis- 
tas coming to rallies on trucks, and 
Hollywood people like Kris Kristoffer- 
son giving rock festival advice, and 
with Danny Ortega riding around on a 
big white horse with his white cowboy 
hat on trying to use every visual 
symbol to give the impression that he 
is one of the good guys. And then 
there is the absolute government in- 
timidation of the turbas divinas, the 
divine mobs who are on the payroll to 
beat up people, including pregnant 
women. 

We had three Congressmen and 
women, BARBARA VUCANOVICH, one 
Democrat whose name escapes me, 
and Tom DeLay of Houston, who wit- 
nessed the beating of women by these 
turbas divinas with clubs. Then we see 
the bureaucracy and their neighbor- 
hoods in Managua. These people are 
on the dole. They are the Central 
American equivalent of the nomencla- 
tura which we have seen exposed, with 
their special privileges, in East Germa- 
ny, in Hungary, and in Czechoslovakia. 
And we know how the military was 
told to vote. And remember, the mili- 
tary does not vote in El Salvador. 

Let me repeat. Former Salvadoran 
President Duarte established that as 
policy, and President Cristiani has 
continued it. The military does not 
vote in El Salvador. In Nicaragua, 
however, they are all but ordered: 
“You had better vote for Danny.” 

The truth is that the only people 
who voted for Ortega were those 
people on the payroll and those people 
who were intimidated, terribly intimi- 
dated. If you take away the intimida- 
tion factor, he got about 30 percent or 
less, which is about all on the Sandi- 
nista payroll. And remember that 
Adolf Hitler got 34% percent when he 
came to power. 

I remember riding on a train once 
from Florence to Rome in 1966. I was 
talking to a gentleman at night by the 
window. He had a German accent, but 
spoke fluent English. I said. Where 
did you learn to speak English?" 

He said, In Arizona." 

“Arizona? When?” 

“1944.” 

I said, “You were a POW?” 

es.“ 

When were you captured?“ 

“D-Day plus 19 days.” 

I said, Tell me something I have 
always wanted to know. During the 
Claus von Stauffenberg plot, when the 
plotters came within a microsecond of 
killing Adolf Hitler on July 20, 1944, 
what was the reaction in the coun- 
try?” 

He said, Let me go to confession to 
you.” 

He was going down with a German 
choral group to sing for the Pope. 

He said, “I thought von Stauffen- 
berg was a traitor.” 
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So Hitler had 35- to 40-percent sup- 
port in that country as late as 1944 
when the war was winding down. I say, 
folks, Adolf Hitler probably could 
have gotten 30 percent in Nicaragua— 
the same 30 percent who voted willing- 
ly and passionately for Danny Ortega. 
Members have got to go down there 
and monitor what the New York 
Times calls this treacherous transition 
to freedom. The Soviets say that free- 
dom won. They had communism a few 
days ago, and now they have freedom. 
What a great day. 


O 1450 


IF THIS IS AN EDUCATION 
PRESIDENT, THEN THE 
BUDGET SHOULD BE AN EDU- 
CATION BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CLARKE). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Owens] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning we had repre- 
sentatives from the administration to 
discuss the funding for the education 
budget, the funding for the education 
programs of the education President, 
and these representatives came with 
the argument that there is no correla- 
tion of importance between the 
amount of money spent on education 
and the results that we are able to 
achieve in education. They come with 
this argument despite the fact that 
the Head Start Program, longitudinal 
studies of the Head Start Program, 
have demonstrated very clearly there 
is a great benefit in spending money 
for preschool education. Great results 
are achieved as a result of those ex- 
penditures. They come with that argu- 
ment despite the fact that chapter one 
demonstrates that when money is 
spent on remedial education we get an 
impressive result with poor children, 
but they insist that we do not need to 
throw any money at education. 
Throwing money they consider an in- 
crease. If we increase the present Fed- 
eral commitment from 6 percent to 7 
percent, that would be throwing 
money at education. Actually that 6 
percent represents a decrease in the 
last 8 years, from 8 percent down to 6 
percent. 

Mr. Speaker, throwing money at 
problems often does help solve prob- 
lems. Spending more money is the pat- 
tern that this administration has dem- 
onstrated to us, and the previous ad- 
ministration showed that when they 
consider something really important, 
they will spend money. We consider 
our space program important, so we 
spend large amounts of money because 
John Kennedy decided to spend large 
amounts of money to put a man on 
the Moon, and we achieved that. We 
put a man on the moon. Our current 
space program has difficulties, but we 
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do not spend less money. We spend 
more money as a result of those diffi- 
culties. We said we wanted star wars. 
We wanted a B-2 bomber. We want 
more aircraft carriers. We spend more 
money. We spend more and more 
money because we said defense was 
important. 

So, we have been shown by this ad- 
ministration and the previous ones 
that, when they think something is 
important, they spend money. If they 
think education is important, they 
know they must spend money. 

Our schools in this Nation face two 
problems, and one extreme is we have 
the very best schools in this Nation 
that will not measure up to the other 
schools in the industrialized, their 
counterparts in the industrialized 
world, Other nations produce better 
students. There are assessment studies 
which show that when we place our 
best math and science students against 
the best students in Korea, Japan, 
Germany and other countries, we rank 
very low among the industrialized na- 
tions, so our very best students, very 
best math and science students, are 
still not being adequately trained to 
keep up with the competition in this 
century. At the other extreme we have 
the very worst, large numbers of 
schools that are collapsing because the 
money is not there to really maintain 
an infrastructure. Just buildings, and 
equipment, and supplies and decent 
teachers every day is a basic problem. 

To correct these two extremes we 
need to spend more money, but States 
and the localities have been taxed to 
the point where they can do no more. 
At the same time the Government, the 
Federal Government expenditure for 
education has gone down, we have had 
to go raise expenditure at the local 
and at the State level. Why not have 
the Federal Government deal with 
these two extremes by becoming more 
involved? 

The one difference between our edu- 
cation system and the systems of the 
other industrialized nations whose stu- 
dents are being better prepared for 
the 20th century than ours is that the 
Government, the central government, 
has more involvement. Central govern- 
ment has more involvement. We do 
not want the central government, the 
Federal Government, to take over our 
schools, but there is a great difference 
between a takeover of the schools and 
more involvement. If our Government 
were to be involved by spending 25 
percent of the total education budget, 
contribution to 25 percent instead of 6 
percent, that would not be overinvol- 
vement. That would not wipe out local 
control, and maybe our Government 
should be involved in 25 percent of the 
decisionmaking about education, 
about how our schools are going to be 
run, about some kind of national 
standards. Twenty-five percent of the 
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decisionmaking about education would 
not be a takeover by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The other 75 percent is still 
there for the State Government and 
for the local government. 

Mr. Speaker, we need to learn these 
lessons, and, as we move toward the 
year 2000, the President has set cer- 
tain goals. I applaud him for the goals. 
I support those goals. But we are 
going to be No. 1, as the President said 
we should be. If we are going to be No. 
1 in math and science, then we are 
going to have to spend money to reach 
that goal. We are going to have to buy 
the necessary equipment. We are 
going to have to guarantee that the 
local schools are relieved of the 
burden of some of the expenditures on 
capital items, and even we are going to 
have to promote the training of more 
and more teachers. We cannot accom- 
plish what has to be accomplished in 
this century in education without 
spending more money. There may be 
no immediate correlation between the 
dollars that are put in, but let us stop 
and think about the tremendous prob- 
lem we face if we do not expend the 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, we must spend more if 
we are serious about education. If this 
is an education President, then the 
budget should be an education budget 
as well. 


BIPARTISANSHIP IN CAMPAIGN 
REFORM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GUNDER- 
SON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
Members, I, like I think every Member 
of this body, Republican and Demo- 
crat alike, have been very pleased and 
very thankful that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. ForEv], our 
Speaker, has brought back the biparti- 
san fairness and decorum to this body 
that we have witnessed over the past 
few months, and it is within that con- 
text that I have to express my surprise 
at the remarks he apparently made 
yesterday regarding campaign reform. 

One of the top priority issues of this 
Congress and the two sessions of this 
Congress on a bipartisan basis was 
campaign reform. The other was obvi- 
ously the ethics reform. As my col- 
leagues may recall or not recall, then 
Speaker Jim Wright and the Republi- 
can leader, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. : MICHEL] reported a task 
force, bipartisan task force, on ethics 
reform and, similarly, a bipartisan 
task force on campaign reform, six 
Democrats, six Republicans. I happen 
to have been one of those Republicans 
honored by being named to the cam- 
paign task force. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in campaign 
reform. I believe in the need for cam- 
paign reform, and I absolutely believe 
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in the need for bipartisan campaign 
reform. 

Thirty-five percent of the American 
people believe in our electoral process 
today based on turnout, the smallest 
of any turnout of any democracy in 
the world, and, frankly, it is a disgrace 
when compared to the 90 percent that 
turned out in Nicaragua last Sunday, 
so I was very disappointed that yester- 
day the Speaker apparently said that 
we are probably going to bring to the 
floor a Democratic campaign reform 
proposal because the Republicans 
would not accept some kind of spend- 
ing limits. 

Mr. Speaker, I was disappointed in 
that for a couple of reasons. First, if I 
recall correctly, it is the Republican 
leader, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MicHEL] who said that he would 
discuss the issue of spending limits. I 
have not seen a similar comment from 
our Democratic leadership in discuss- 
ing the issue of reducing the role of 
PAC's, increasing the role of raising 
money from within our congressional 
district and reducing the role of soft 
money, all issues which happen to be 
priority issues in the eyes of Republi- 
cans for real campaign reform. 
Second, I was disappointed that that 
statement would come at a time when 
I understand we are about to have the 
Speaker, and the Republican leader 
and others try to get together to take 
campaign reform off dead center. Now, 
if we are really committed in these 
talks to a bipartisan campaign reform, 
then let us withhold these kinds of 
partisan charges. But third, and most 
important of all, I was disappointed 
because as a member of that campaign 
bipartisan task force we better meet if 
we are serious. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is the biparti- 
san campaign reform task force has 
not met since August 1 of last year. 
Now, if we are truly serious about ef- 
forts to come up with a bipartisan 
reform, the first thing we have to do is 
take the six Democrats and the six Re- 
publicans, get them back into the 
room, and close the door and say, 
"Work out a deal. Come up with a 
compromise that you all can defend 
that is in the interests of the Ameri- 
can people, and in the absence of 
doing that come meet with us in the 
leadership, Bos MICHEL, Tom FOLEY, 
and work out that deal so that in 1990 
and in 1992 America still does not talk 
about only 35 percent voter turnout, 
but rather we have the highest voter 
turnout as the father of democracy.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is a chance for bi- 
partisanship in campaign reform. 
There is a real need, and I hope that 
the words of the Speaker yesterday do 
not represent a decision by the majori- 
ty party in this Congress that biparti- 
sanship and campaign reform is dead 
because, if that is dead, if that is dead, 
then it will be to the detriment of our 
Nation and our democracy. 
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o 1500 
FARMERS NEED JUSTICE IN 
WETLANDS MANAGEMENT 
POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. ALEXAN- 
DER] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing a bill to protect farmers. It would 
exempt wetland that has been used for agri- 
cultural production purposes from regulation, 
under section 404 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, of deposit dredged and fill 
material. 

My mission here is to work for fair play for 
farmers. 

Wise wetlands management is of vital im- 
portance to the Nation and to the future of all 
Americans. So, the cost should be borne by 
all Americans, not primarily by the Nation's 
farm families. 

It has long been my view that actions 
needed to feed, house, and clothe the Na- 
tion's people and to protect and conserve our 
Nation's environment can be carried out in 
harmony. 

| urge that the Congress give full and favor- 
able consideration to my bill. 

Due to the lack of clear, concise, and un- 
derstandable answers to questions, there is 
tremendous confusion among farmers of the 
Nation— 

About just what requires a section 404 
permit and what does not; 

About what is a “wetland” and what is not; 
and, 

About what restrictions the Government 
can impose as conditions for granting a sec- 
tion 404 permit. 

The “normal farming" exemption in section 
404(f) would seem to cover any concerns the 
agriculture industry might have. But, in prac- 
tice, interpretation of section 404(f) by the 
Federal agencies can be confusing and incon- 
sistent. 

Farmers deserve better from their Govern- 
ment. 

The fifth amendment to the Constitution 
says that if a person's property is taken for 
public purpose, the property owner must re- 
ceive just compensation for the property. 

If the American people want the wetlands 
saved, then all the American people, not just 
farmers and their families, should pay the 
cost. That is not happening when farmers' ac- 
tions are being regulated under section 404. 

Farmers are angry at what is happening. 
They are afraid of what will happen given the 
history of the actions the Government has al- 
ready taken. | share their concern. 

| am also concerned about inaction by Gov- 
ernment agencies in connection with another 
matter related to section 404. 

For nearly 4 months | have been trying to 
get answers and data out of the Department 
of the Army, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Department of the Interior, and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

In November, | sent letters to each one 
asking some very detailed questions. | am still 
waiting for the answers. 
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A prudent Government agency would have 
had answers to many of those questions. And, 
it would have been able to answer others be- 
cause it was keeping track of what it is doing. 
Not even those questions have been an- 
swered. 

When Government agencies are so slow to 
respond to legitimate inquiries from Members 
of Congress that ought to tell us something 
has gone very wrong. 

| urge that Congress take every care to 
ensure that any changes to section 404 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act or any 
other existing law and any new law that is 
written will be carefully constructed to protect 
the rights of farmers and their families. 

And, | urge that Congress ensure that the 
costs associated with restricting farmers' use 
of agricultural lands in the name of protecting 
the environment is borne by all beneficiaries, 
not just by farmers. 

PROBLEMS FOR FARMERS 

As a class, American farmers are the Na- 
tion's first conservationists. Farmers are con- 
servationists because their livelihood demands 
that they care for the integrity of the land and 
water. 

Farmers do not deserve to be treated as 
destroyers of the environment. 

Farmers do not deserve to be— 

Encouraged by Government officials to 
apply for section 404 permits when those 
same officials fail to tell the farmers what the 
hazards of such action are; or 

Required to give the Government control 
over two, four, and even five times as much 
land as that involved in alterations aimed at 
improving farming efficiency on their land; or 

Forced to spend tens of thousands of dol- 
lars defending themselves against after-the- 
fact Government penalties for actions they 
took with the approval and encouragement of 
that same government; or 

Obliged to spend their life savings and all 
that they can borrow to defend themselves 
against Government charges that they acted 
wrongly when the farmers' actions were taken 
to protect their families and land from the 
damage flowing from governmental action. 

These are just a few of the types of actions 
which have been reported to me in connec- 
tion with the current implementation of section 
404. 
The effort to preserve harmony between 
man and the environment will be ill-served by 
unbalanced implementation of section 404, 
such as is now occurring in connection with 
farmers. 

When farmers are expected to comply with 
a provision of law, they should be 
demand and receive unambiguous, clear, and 
concise answers to their questions about 
tions they may wish to take which would 


require a permit? 

Does building a reservoir to contain surface 
water for irrigation require a permit? 

Does building a levee to hold water in a 
seasonally flooded rice field require a permit, 
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particularly when that field has been used for 
rice production in previous years? 

Does precision leveling of land that hasn't 
been a wet, wetland for years require a 
permit? 

Is land that was once a swamp but which 
was drained for agricultural production dec- 
ades ago a “jurisdictional wetland"? 

Wetlands protection is important to us all. 
But, placing restrictions on the use of land 
that has been farmed for generations doesn't 
mean no net loss" of wetlands. It means a 
net gain of wetlands at the expense of unwill- 
ing, uncompensated landowners. | think that is 
wrong. 

BROADER QUESTIONS 

The implementation of section 404, particu- 
larly as it is being carried out now, has some 
very broad implications for the Nation. 

Some of these implications include: 

Revenue losses for the Federal Treasury, 
which will exacerbate the budget deficit; 

Losses of agricultural export trade sales, 
which will aggravate the U.S. international bal- 
ance of trade deficit troubles; 

Potential increase in loan defaults which will 
further undermine the stability of private 
sector and Government sector financial orga- 
nizations; and 

Erosion of established administrative poli- 
cies and practices governing implementation 
of Federal laws. 

All of these issues were covered in the 
questions which | directed to the Department 
of the Army, the Interior and Agriculture, and 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 

| also asked for information on Federal Gov- 
ernment programs, activities, and projects af- 
fected by the implementation of Federal “wet- 
lands" policy; and on specific restrictions im- 
posed on farmers as a part of the implemen- 
tation of Federal "wetlands" policy. 

In my letters to these Government depart- 
ments and EPA, | specifically requested that 
the responses to my separate questions be 
provided as they were prepared, rather than 
waiting until responses to all of the questions 
were prepared. 

CONCLUSION 

It is time to put reason, justice, and equity 
for farmers into the enforcement of section 
404. 

H.R. 4133 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Agricultural 
Wetlands Exemption Act." 

SEC. 2. AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL WATER POLLU- 
TION CONTROL ACT. 

Section 404 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
1344), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following subsection: 

"(uX1) This section shall not apply to the 
discharge of dredged or fill material into 
any wetland: 

“(A) which was used for agricultural pro- 
duction on any calendar date during the 
twenty-four months prior to the date of en- 
actment of this subsection; and, 

“(B) which was used for agricultural pro- 
duction for at least one year in the period 
between January 1, 1972 and the date of en- 
actment of this subsection 
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so long as such land shall be used for agri- 
cultural production. 

2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘agricultural production’ shall include, 
but not be limited to, production of row 
crops; horticulture; vinticulture; silviculture; 
aquaculture; mariculture; grazing, haying; 
apiculture; hydroponics; production of tree 
fruits or nuts; raising of cattle, horses, poul- 
try, swine, sheep, goats and other livestock; 
storage of surface water for agricultural 
production; distribution of water for agricul- 
tural production; conserving uses required 
as a condition of enrollment in an acreage 
reduction program administered by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 or any amendments thereto; all 
other activities identified in Sec. 404(f)(1) of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act (33 
U.S.C. 1344) as of July 31, 1989 and the con- 
struction, expansion, improvement, mainte- 
nance and operation of farm residences and 
facilities.” 


NEW FREEDOM AND 
OPPORTUNITY IN LITHUANIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SaARPALIUS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SARPALIUS. Mr. Speaker, at 
the turn of the century my ancestors 
left the country of Lithuania and 
came to this country seeking freedom 
and opportunity. This past week I had 
the opportunity to return to the coun- 
try of Lithuania and watched them ob- 
serve the final days of their election in 
their quest for freedom. Myself and 
three of our colleagues had that goal 
of going to Lithuania to watch the 
first elections ever held within the 
Communist Party where two parties 
were involved, one the Communist 
Party and the second was the Sajudis 
Party, a party that was put together 
in the quest for independence for the 
country of Lithuania, a small country. 

We were denied that right to go into 
that country by the Soviets. My col- 
leagues and I spent 5 days in a hotel in 
Berlin trying to get visas granted so 
we could go and observe and watch 
those elections. 

We found it puzzling that at the 
same time the Soviets had granted 
visas to our Canadian friends, our 
friends from Austria, and other media 
throughout the world to witness these 
first elections that were held. My col- 
leagues and I tried very desperately to 
be there at the time of the elections, 
but we hit a wall. 

It was interesting that while in 
Berlin we were able to talk to people 
about the unification of Germany. We 
went to the Berlin Wall and saw that 
wall gradually come down. I brought 
with me a piece of that wall that once 
symbolized where the Communist 
Party was holding people in to believe 
in their form of government, but now 
it symbolizes freedom and the people 
of East Berlin now have the opportu- 
nity to obtain the opportunities and 
freedoms that we enjoy. 
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We were finally granted a visa to 
come to Lithuania. We were only 
there for 18 hours, but, oh, what an 
experience, what an experience to see 
the excitement in those people to be 
able to seek freedom and independ- 
ence. 

You see, at the end of World War II 
the Soviets had taken that country 
and had taken all their educated lead- 
ers, all of their teachers, they had 
taken close to one-third of the popula- 
tion of the country of Lithuania and 
executed them. 

We heard of one case where 350,000 
were sent up north and were forced to 
starve to death. 

We saw a church, a Catholic church, 
where they took the bishop and 
imprisoned him for 27 years. They 
took that church and turned it into a 
symbol of atheism. Now the Lithuani- 
ans took the church and removed all 
the articles of atheism from that 
church and brought in the paintings, 
the statues and the alter, and turned 
the church back into a religious 
Catholic church. The cardinal was re- 
leased from prison and is a symbol in 
that country. 

You could see the enthusiasm 
among the Lithuanians on the right to 
be able to worship their God, to be 
able to have an election and choose 
their leaders, to have the opportunity 
to get up and speak and to say what- 
ever they wanted to say. Oh, what a 
spark it put into our hearts to see that 
enthusiasm for democracy and for in- 
dependence. 

But the battle has only begin. The 
Soviets are now turning down any re- 
quests for visas for any Member of 
Congress to come and witness any 
other elections. 

We saw history being made. We saw 
the beginning of the end of the Com- 
munist Party as we know it. 

I encourage my colleagues to look at 
what is happening in Lithuania, to 
look at it with enthusiasm, to look at 
it with hope, look at the dreams they 
have of becoming an independent 
country and get behind their motives, 
get behind their dream, get behind 
their vision of being able to give to 
their children the same opportunities 
that we have been able to enjoy in this 
country. 

We will see in the next few weeks a 
ripple occurring throughout the Com- 
munist Party. We will see elections in 
Estonia, Latvia, and other states 
within the country of the Communist 
Party. We will see a cry for democracy 
and we will witness the fall of the 
Communist Party. 

I encourage my colleagues to do 
whatever you can to encourage sup- 
port and enthusiasm for those people 
who are still struggling for freedom 
and independence as we know it. 
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AMERICA’S GRASSROOTS—THE 
NEW TARGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. BENT- 
LEY] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, over 
the last 2 years I have read chapters 
from a book, The Japanese Conspira- 
cy," by Marvin Wolf. That book, 
which was published in 1983, details 
how various segments of American in- 
dustry have been targeted by the Jap- 
anese Government. 

In fact, the book is such a hot item 
in Congress that a committee staffer 
told me they were unable to keep it 
from the library for more than 2 or 3 
days because it was in such demand. I 
am pleased with that. We all need to 
know the kind of economic battle this 
country is in—this battle includes our 
businesses, our organizations, and the 
very fiber of America—our grassroots 
volunteers. 

I was thinking about the targeting 
of our industries and all the criticisms 
by the Japanese about the alleged 
shortcomings of the American people 
when I read an article in the February 
18, Washington Post titled Nation's 
Capital in Eclipse As Pride and Power 
Slip Away." 

That article quoted Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., a well-known histori- 
an, as saying that power was slipping 
away from Washington—and that 
means the American people—princi- 
pally for two reasons. 

One, "The age of the superpowers 
has come to an end” and two, “despite 
our wealth, we represent ourselves as 
poor, or refuse to mobilize our re- 
sources, so we circumscribe ourselves." 

The article quoted my colleague 
SiLvio O. Conte: “We're carrying this 
huge deficit, and we've become the 
world's debtor, and that means we've 
lost control of our own destiny." 

I don't think so. We can regain our 
destiny. It is wrapped up in the Ameri- 
can people and our wonderful political 
system. We are a Nation of volunteers 
and have an organization for every- 
thing where American citizens work 
out their goals and express a direction 
for business, for music, art, politics, 
and education. We have volunteer fire 
departments, rescue units—volunteer 
everything. 

We are a friendly, outgoing, and 
helpful people. Sixty Minutes recently 
interviewed young Russian lawyers in 
the United States about what stood 
out to them about America. Each one 
replied, we were friendly, just smiling 
and encouraging one another and we 
were so free. 

That freedom, friendliness, open- 
ness, and politeness has been generat- 
ed by the spirit of volunteerism in this 
country. We won our freedom with a 
volunteer army and we have kept it 
with our political system and volun- 
teerism. 
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Now, that is beginning to change. A 
foreign government wants to use it for 
its national economic gains. We are 
now seeing the reverse of the “Ugly 
American” who did not observe the 
customs of the country where he 
served, throwing his weight around 
loudly proclaiming what needed to be 
changed so a foreign country could be 
like us. 

That book so captured our imagina- 
tions that we would admonish one an- 
other “Don’t be an ugly American.” 
Now we are seeing the reverse of that 
imported to the United States from 
other countries. It takes many forms. 

One form of the reverse “Ugly 
American” was detailed in the recent 
article The Japanese Megaphone” by 
John B. Judis in the New Republic. It, 
like the speech I did in 1988 on “Who 
Makes Policy? Them Or Us?” details 
how our think tanks, lobbyists, and 
publicists are “tilting the policy debate 
about our economic future to reflect 
Japan’s views and not the American 
people.” 

Judis points out that “the money is 
also creating what the Japanese call 
structural corruption—a kind of sys- 
temic bias that does not require con- 
scious acts of corruption but yields 
much the same results.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
the entire article by Mr. Judis. 

[From the New Republic, Jan. 22, 1990] 

THE JAPANESE MEGAPHONE 
(By John B. Judis) 

Last January Kaoru Kusuda, a slight 
young woman who joined the Japanese for- 
eign service after graduating from Keio Uni- 
versity, arrived in Washington after tours of 
duty in Great Britain and Singapore. 
Kusuda, the first Japanese official especial- 
ly assigned to monitor Washington think 
tanks, says, The embassy and the foreign 
ministry think it is an important thing to 
follow their activities." 

Kusuda's arrival was the latest move in 
Japan's massive effort to influence Ameri- 
can opinion—an effort made more urgent by 
growing American resentment of Japan's 
$50 billion annual trade surpluses. Accord- 
ing to Pat Choate, a vice president of TRW 
and Japan critic, who is writing & book on 
Japanese lobbying, Japanese government 
agencies, corporations, and foundations 
spent $150 million in 1988 and $250 million 
in 1989 trying to win American “hearts and 
minds." This is far more than any other for- 
eign country spends. Moreover, unlike the 
funds spent by Canada and Great Britain 
and their companies, the Japanese contribu- 
tion is part of a concerted political and eco- 
nomic strategy. 

Some of this money is directed toward 
what the Japanese call “good corporate citi- 
zenship,” but much of it is aimed at rein- 
forming the viewpont of the Japanese in the 
raging American debate over trade and for- 
eign investment. Currently, they are target- 
ing their funds on scholars and think tanks 
that blame the trade deficit on American 
fiscal or corporate policies rather than on 
Japanese trade barriers or state-subsidized 
export strategies. Not surprisingly, the Jap- 
anese have avoided funding proponents of 
“managed trade” who believe that Japan 
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must agree to specific increases in its im- 
ports. What the Japanese are trying to do 
is maintain the status quo," says Donald 
Hellmann, professor at the University of 
Washington's Jackson School of Interna- 
tional Relations. 

According to Choate, the Japanese also 
spend a mimimum of $100 million last year 
hiring Washington layers and public rela- 
tions experts. Most of those hired have been 
what Washingtonians call ''Guccis"—$350- 
&n-hour former legislators or government 
officials like former Republican Cabinet of- 
ficial Elliot Richardson or former Carter 
White House aide Stuart Eizenstat. 
Through these prestigious ex-officials, the 
Japanese expect to influence Congress and 
the White House policies on trade and in- 
vestment. Last year, for instance, Japanese 
companies tried to keep semiconductors and 
telecommunications equipment off the Ad- 
ministration’s list of products that Japan 
was refusing to import and to block Con- 
gressional efforts to fund American consor- 
tia in high technology. 

There is nothing illegal about Japan's 
funding of think tanks and academics and 
hiring lobbyists. Nor is there any evidence 
that Japan’s contributions have led scholars 
to reverse their positions. Without Japanese 
funding, policy experts would still be argu- 
ing about what causes American trade defi- 
cits and whether Japan's investments in the 
United States are a boon or a bane. But the 
hundreds of millions that Japan is spending 
annually are tilting the debate about Ameri- 
ca’s economic future without the public 
being aware of it. The Japanese are radical- 
ly reinforcing opinions that mirror their 
own. “It’s like giving certain people a mega- 
phone and forcing everybody else to shout,” 
Choate says. 

The money is also creating what the Japa- 
nese call "structural corruption"—a kind of 
systemic bias that does not require con- 
scious acts of corruption but yields much 
the same results. Government officials in 
the U.S. Trade Representative’s office and 
the Commerce Department are constantly 
tempted to allow their negotiating stance to 
be colored by lucrative future employment 
possibilities as Japan lobbyists. Two years 
ago Robert E. Watkins, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for automotive af- 
fairs and consumer goods, resigned after the 
Associated Press reported that he had sent 
about 500 letters and résumés to companies 
including Mazda, Toyota, and Nissan, de- 
scribing himself as uniquely qualified to es- 
tablish and lead an automotive association 
committed to market principles." 

Academics and think tanks are subject to 
similar temptations. The graduate student 
in Japan studies worries about who is going 
to fund his research, and the resident fellow 
at a think tank, who now has to raise his 
own salary, worries about how he is going to 
do so without substantial Japanese contri- 
butions. Hellmann says, "If you've got aca- 
demic institutions and think tanks pander- 
ing to where the money is, then you become 
unable to generate new ideas and policies." 

I 


The Japanese are especially interested in 
think tanks because they play a critical role 
in Washington, translating academic re- 
search into policy recommendations. Think 
tankers like the Brookings Institution's 
Robert Lawrence frequently testify in Con- 
gressional hearings on U.S.-Japan issues. 
Think tank reports also carry considerable 
weight in policy debates. Administration 
and Congressional critics of the Omnibus 
Trade Bill relied heavily on an Institute for 
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International Economics study of U.S.- 
Japan relations. The study, partially funded 
by the U.S.-Japan Foundation, claimed that 
& "complete elimination of Japanese trade 
barriers" would reduce the trade deficit 
only by $5 billion to $8 billion. People were 
always citing the institute's research to 
show that the trade barriers were minor," 
says former Commerce Department official 
Clyde Prestowitz, a leading Japan critic. 

The Japanese first approached Washing- 
ton think tanks in 1972, after President 
Nixon slapped a ten percent surcharge on 
imports, but they were initially rebuffed. 
According to & former Brookings fellow, 
when Sumitomo Bank offered the Brook- 
ings Institution a million-dollar grant that 
year, then Brookings President Kermit 
Gordon turned it down because the money 
came from “a foreign lobby." 

In the intervening years, however, Wash- 
ington's think tanks lost whatever qualms 
they had about accepting Japanese grants. 
With the rise of new conservative think 
tanks such as the American Enterprise In- 
stitute (AEI) and the Heritage Foundation 
and the decline in contributions from large 
American foundations such as Rockefeller 
and Ford, Washington's think tanks began 
to compete aggressively for funding. Most of 
the major think tanks in Washington, from 
the liberal Brookings to the conservative 
AEI and Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies (CSIS), now gladly accept 
funding from Japanese firms and founda- 
tions. The exceptions are the liberal Eco- 
nomic Policy Institute and the new right 
Free Congress Foundation, which favor ag- 
gressive trade policies: they have neither 
wooed nor been wooed by the Japanese. 

The Japanese funders have sometimes 
sought immediate returns for their money. 
When Nomura Securities funded a Brook- 
ings-sponsored annual conference on Japan 
with other think tanks, Brookings officials 
became upset when Nomura tried to set the 
agenda. Brookings Senior Fellow Ed Lincoln 
explains, The Japanese just don't have the 
same kind of eleemosynary background in 
their society, and the first thing they ask 
when they give money is what do we get." 

In the face of this pressure, some think 
tanks have allowed the Japanese funders 
unusual kinds of influence. One of the first 
major Japanese grants after Ronald Rea- 
gan's election in 1980 went to CSIS. Housed 
on six floors of a K Street office cube, CSIS 
has been a major outlet of conservative for- 
eign policy opinion. It is chaired by former 
NATO Ambassador David Abshire and still 
advertises a connection with former Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger. It specializes 
in private briefings for political and busi- 
ness leaders, 

In early 1981 CSIS accepted a million- 
dollar endowment from Toyota to found a 
chair of Japanese studies, the appointment 
to which would be for two-year nonrenewa- 
ble terms. CSIS calls it their Japan chair,” 
but Japan specialists sometimes refer to it 
derisively as the '"Toyota chair." Unlike uni- 
versities, which customarily do not allow 
firms or individuals who endow chairs to 
have any say over who is appointed to them, 
CSIS consults Toyota officials about who is 
appointed. Appointees are also expected to 
give Toyota officials special briefings when 
they come to town. Former Treasury official 
C. Fred Bergsten, the director of the Insti- 
tute for International Economics, thinks 
CSIS has gone too far. To consult with any 
funder compromises the independence and 
integrity of an operation based on analytic 
research," he says. 
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Brookings, the oldest of the think tanks 
and traditionally a source of Democratic ad- 
ministration officials, began accepting Japa- 
nese grants in the early 70s, but it insisted 
that Japanese firms donate their money to 
American foundations like the Japan Socie- 
ty, which then gave grants to Brookings's 
general fund, where Brookings's administra- 
tors parcelled it out. Last fall, however, 
Brookings accepted a major grant from Jap- 
anese business to endow a permanent chair 
in international economics, named after 
former Treasury official Robert Roosa. Ac- 
cording to Brookings officials, the three 
funding organizations, the Federation of 
Tokyo Bankers Association, the Life Insur- 
ance Association of Japan and the Japan Se- 
curities Dealers Association, will not be con- 
sulted on who fills the chair or on the kind 
of work produced. But Ed Lincoln worries 
that accepting the gift was a "significant 
step" for Brookings. “The chair deals with 
international financial issues, but that is 
only one step removed from being directly 
involved with Japan." The pressures raised 
by such a gift are obvious. If Brookings were 
to appoint a critic of Japan's trade practices 
to the new chair, it might have trouble get- 
ting further gifts from Japanese companies. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment (CED), a policy group based in Wash- 
ington and New York, has played an impor- 
tant role in inflencing government fiscal 
policy. But its ties to Japanese firms and 
lobbyists raise questions about its intellectu- 
al independence in addressing U.S.-Japan 
issues, Owen Butler, the chairman of CED 
and a former chairman of Procter & 
Gamble, now serves as a salaried senior ad- 
viser to Daiwa Securities America, the 
American subsidiary of the Tokyo financial 
firm. This fall Daiwa donated $1 million to 
CED for a program named after Butler. 

CED produces biannual reports on 
“United States-Japan Trade Relations” with 
Keizai Doyukai, the Japan Association of 
Corporate Executives. The reports them- 
selves are funded by the United States- 
Japan Foundation, whose money comes 
from the Japan Shipbuilding Association. 
The current report could be labeled the 
“Nissan report.” CED chose former U.S. 
Special Trade Representative William 
Eberle, the president of a firm that lobbies 
for Nissan, to chair CED's committee. 
Keizai Doyukai's committee was chaired by 
Takashi Ishihara, the chairman of Nissan. 

The 1989 report predictably reflected the 
view being promulgated by Japan and its 
Washington lobbyists. For instance, it 
blamed the trade deficit primarily on the 
U.S. budget deficit, and warned that citing 
Japan for trade barriers under the bill 
“could trigger a protectionist spiral.” It re- 
jected a “managed trade" strategy favored 
by some of CED's business members. Such a 
view by itself is intellectually defensible, but 
it was intellectually defensible to present 
this view, as CED did, as the result of the 
deliberations of independent American and 
independent Japanese businessmen. 


II. 


The Japanese heavily fund Japan studies 
programs as well as think tanks. Chalmers 
Johnson, a Japan expert at the University 
of California, San Diego, estimates that 
Japan funds about three-quarters of univer- 
sity research about Japan. Like the think 
tanks, the Japan studies programs face the 
challenge of maintaining an environment of 
disinterested objectivity while seeking funds 
from donors very interested in the results of 
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the research. Some of the programs have 
clearly failed to meet this challenge. 

Washington’s Reischauer Center for East 
Asian Studies, which is part of Johns Hop- 
kins's Paul Nitze School for Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, doubles as a think tank 
and a graduate school. From its building 
down the street from Brookings, it not only 
teaches students but also publishes papers 
and holds conferences for legislators and 
business leaders. The Reischauer Center 
has always been unusually dependent on 
Japanese political and financial support, 
which has created concern among some aca- 
demics. Johns Hopkins officials announced 
the formation of the center in Tokyo in 
June 1984 at the same time as it awarded 
Japanese Premier Yasuhiro Nakasone an 
honorary degree. 

The center made Nakasone the honorary 
chairman of its advisory council, and in 1987 
the Japan Shipbuilding Foundation en- 
dowed a chair at the center in Nakasone’s 
name. In raising funds, one former faculty 
member says, the center has “peddled the 
Nakasone connection.” For instance, in the 
center’s promotional film, its director, 
George Packard, attributes the founding of 
the Reischauer Center to Nakasone’s “ex- 
traordinary kindness and encouragement.” 

According to Packard, the center gets 
about ten percent of its annual budget, or 
$300,000, from Japanese sources—a large 
amount, considering the contribution of stu- 
dent tuitions and the fact that the center 
also covers China and Southeast Asia. 
Donors include Japanese government agen- 
cies and major Japanese corporations, 
among them Toyota, Sony, All Nippon Air- 
ways, Nomura Securities, and NEC. The 
chairmen of these corporations and a repre- 
sentative from Japan’s Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI) have sat 
on the center's advisory council. 

The center's annual reports on U.S.-Japan 
relations mirror Japanese positions. In the 
center's 1988 report, which was funded by 
Equitable Japan and the Nissho Iwai Corpo- 
ration, it denounced the Omnibus Trade 
bill, passed with wide Senate and House sup- 
port and signed by the President, as “pro- 
tectionist." The center's report also referred 
to the “alleged dumping" of Japanese semi- 
conductors, even after an official Commerce 
Department finding that dumping had oc- 
curred. (Such an assertion proved too much 
even for Japanese semiconductor industry 
lobbyist Stanton Anderson. “Under U.S. 
dumping laws, dumping occurred," Ander- 
son told me. Nobody challenged that.“) 

The Japanese themselves tend to think of 
the center as a lobby. The Japanese newspa- 
per Asahi Shimbun included an account of 
the center's activities in a 1985 article titled 
“The Fifth Branch of the U.S. Government: 
Lobbyists." Robert Angel, a political scien- 
tist at the University of South Carolina, 
says: "Japanese government and business 
public relations types seem to interpret the 
center's appeals for funding as an opportu- 
nity to support a public relations platform 
in Washington." 

Packard, a former aide to Ambassador to 
Japan Edwin O. Reischauer, is both director 
of the center and dean of the Nitze School. 
Packard is also a business consultant on 
salary to KRC Pacific Partners Limited, 
which advises American and Japanese firms. 
He writes advertorials for the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce in New York. He has 
served on the board of Telejapan, a Japa- 
nese television company that produces what 
it claims to be independent shows for Amer- 
ican television. Former Newsweek reporter 
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Kim Willenson quit the board after learning 
that officials of MITI were supervising Tele- 
japan. Willenson says that Packard told him 
he was “making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill." 

Packard denies that either his own outside 
connections or the Japanese contributions 
to the center have any bearing on its teach- 
ing or publications. We are uninfluenced 
by Japanese money," Packard says. Packard 
dismisses his academic critics: "In the aca- 
demic world, there is a bitterness toward 
those who try to explain Japan's side." 

But the center and Packard have what 
Chalmers Johnson calls a truth in advertis- 
ing problem." If the center were billed as à 
joint operation of Japanese and American 
businesses, and if Packard were presented 
on television or in op-ed pieces as a consult- 
ant and fund-raiser with links to Japanese 
companies rather than simply as an academ- 
ic dean, then the public would not be 
misled. But when the center and Packard 
both present themselves solely under the 
guise of disinterested scholarship, the public 
is indeed being fooled, and the debate over 
U.S.-Japan relations is being corrupted. 
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To influence directly the White House 
and Congress, Japan has assembled a virtual 
who's who of lobbyists and advisers in 
Washington. The Japanese have hired more 
than 110 former government officials. 
Almost every important ex-trade official 
works for the Japanese in some capacity. 
These include three former U.S. trade rep- 
resentatives: Eberle; William Brock, who ad- 
vises Toyota; and Robert Strauss, who is a 
senior partner in the law firm Akin, Gump, 
Strauss, Hauer, and Feld, which lobbies for 
the Japanese electronics giant Fujitsu, and 
who, according to a Toyota representative, 
advises that company. 

Most of the top Democratic and Republi- 
can Party officials work for the Japanese. 
Last December, when the Democratic Party 
was going to choose a chairman, three of its 
four leading candidates—Ron Brown and 
former Representatives Jim Jones and Mi- 
chael Barnes—all represented Japanese 
firms. Former Democratic chair Charles 
Manatt represents Japanese firms, and 
when Hogan and Harston's Frank Fahren- 
kopf was Republican chair, he helped one of 
his law firm's Japanese clients gain entrée 
to the Department of Commerce. 

Many lawyers and public relations men 
who enjoy or have enjoyed high White 
House connections work for the Japanese. 
These include former Eisenhower White 
House aide Robert Gray, former Nixon 
aides Leonard Garment and Stanton Ander- 
son, former Carter domestic policy chief Ei- 
zenstat, and former Reagan and Bush cam- 
paign aide James Lake. 

Some government officials who become 
lobbyists reenter government as trade nego- 
tiators. The Bush Administration's U.S. 
Trade Representative, Carla Hills, hired 
Julius Katz of the public relations firm Hill 
and Knowlton as her deputy. Hill and 
Knowlton represents more than 25 foreign 
firms and government agencies, including 
Toyota, Hitachi, and the Japan Trade 
Center. When Katz's appointment was an- 
nounced, the general manager of Hill and 
Knowlton circulated a memo in which you 
could practically hear the spinning of the 
revolving door. “I thought you might want 
to write Jules a note of congratulations,” 
the official prompted. “Obviously, he is 
with us until his confirmation and perhaps 
he will return after a stint with USTR.” 
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Japan and America's other economic 
rivals do not condone these sorts of inter- 
locking relationships between their own 
governments and foreign lobbyists, reason- 
ing that they make it too hard for the gov- 
ernment to distinguish between its interests 
and those of its competitors. In Japan no 
self-respecting lawyer, let alone former gov- 
ernment official, is willing to lobby for an 
American company. They would be seen as 
paid men," one Japanese official remarked. 
But what is culturally and morally forbid- 
den in Japan is accepted procedure in con- 
temporary Washington. "In Washington," 
NER Johnson says, the fix is always 

This army of lobbyists and advisers fur- 
nishes Japanese companies with the troops 
necessary to win battles in Washington. The 
Japanese usually know what the Adminis- 
tration plans to do before mosi Administra- 
tion members do. Through their lobby and 
their funding of think tanks, the Japanese 
have also acquired a virtual monopoly of 
economic expertise. When House or Senate 
members want to learn about a complex 
trade issue, they will almost inevitably fall 
back on someone who is an adviser to, a lob- 
byist for, or a recipient of funding from the 
Japanese. When the House Ways and 
Means Committee held a retreat in 1986 to 
discuss trade legislation, journalists Doug 
Frantz and Catherine Collins recently re- 
ported in Selling Out, they invited Strauss 
and Eberle to brief them. 

When a policy organization names a dis- 
tinguished group of experts to develop a po- 
sition paper on trade, Japan's lobbyists in- 
variably lead the list. The Council on For- 
eign Relations appointed a multinational 
working group last year to develop a paper 
on “Business and Government in an Inter- 
dependent World." The Americans included 
Eberle and former Deputy Trade Represent- 
ative William Walker, who also lobbies for 
Japanese firms. 

Through its lobbyists and advisers Japan 
also has unprecedented clout and access in 
the White House and Congress. In the Bush 
White House, Stanton Anderson commands 
the attention due a friend and a key fund- 
raiser for the 1988 campaign. When Con- 
gressional Democrats vote, they are likely to 
take seriously the recommendation of a 
former Democratic official who now com- 
mands party influence and fund-raising re- 
sources. “If you're a Democrat and a protec- 
tionist, you run up against Chuck Manatt, 
Bob Strauss, and Ron Brown," says one lob- 
byist for a domestic manufacturer. “If 
you're interested in your career, why bump 
up against these powerhouses?” 

Most of Japan's lobbying feats go unno- 
ticed except by the businesses affected, but 
there have been some dramatic public suc- 
cesses. In a battle lasting two years, lobby- 
ists got Congress to reduce drastically the 
sanctions against Toshiba for selling ad- 
vanced submarine technology to the Soviet 
Union—a sale that cost the United States an 
estimated $30 billion to counter. When the 
Senate first learned of the sale in June 1987, 
it voted 92-5 to bar Toshiba sales for three 
years. A year later, after Toshiba had spent 
$10 million lobbying, the House and Senate 
finally reached a compromise, limiting the 
ban to government sales by Toshiba's sub- 
sidiary, Toshiba Machine. Instead of costing 
Toshiba $10 billion, Congress's action cost it 
several hundred million. 

During the same years the lobby also de- 
feated Representative John Bryant’s bill 
that required foreign investors to disclose 
their holdings in American firms, even 
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though most Western European countries 
and Japan require even closer scrutiny of 
foreign investments. After the House nar- 
rowly passed the measure, the Japan lobby- 
tists, led by Eizenstat, Richardson, and 
former USTR General Counsel Richard 
Rivers from Strauss’s law firm, secured its 
defeat in the Senate by 83-11. 

The Japan lobby rarely wins battles on its 
own. Instead it throws its considerable 
weight behind one side in a debate. During 
Bush's first year the lobby mounted a major 
offensive to prevent the Administration 
from citing Japan for blocking American 
sales of semiconductors under the Super 
301" legislation passed by Congress in 1988. 
Citing these products would have entailed 
raising a threat of sanctions against Japan 
if negotiations didn't remove trade barriers. 

One lobbyist, who asked not to be identi- 
fied, described the battle to keep semicon- 
ductors off the list as “a war." The Japanese 
may have spent as much as $5 million lobby- 
ing on this issue alone. Stanton Anderson's 
law firm received $167,000 between April 
and June alone from the Electronics Indus- 
try Association of Japan (EIAJ). William 
Walker's law firm, Mudge Rose Guthrie Al- 
exander and Ferndon, received $181,000 
from the EIAJ during the same period for 
lobbying White House aides Michael 
Boskin, Steve Ferrer, and Roger Porter. 
During the first six months of 1989, 
Strauss’s firm collected $577,585 from Fu- 
jitsu. And these were only a few of the law 
firms and Japanese companies involved. 

In the Bush Administration debate over 
Super 301, the Japan lobby’s massive effort 
tipped the scales in favor of Boskin, Porter, 
and budget director Richard Darman and 
against the Commerce Department. When 
the Bush Administration announced the 
products that it was citing Japan for, semi- 
conductors were not on the list. “I thought 
the decision reached by the President was 
masterful,” lobbyist Anderson said. Four 
months later U.S. Trade Representative 
Hills announced the United States would no 
longer pursue the Reagan Administration's 
demand that Japan import a targeted per- 
centage of American semiconductors. 

Recently the Japan lobby has also tried to 
frustrate attempts by the American elec- 
tronics industry to develop an American 
high-definition television industry. As was 
the case with semiconductors, the lobby has 
reinforced efforts by a vocal faction within 
the Administration. At the beginning of 
September Secretary of Commerce Robert 
Mosbacher, who had kicked lobbyists An- 
derson and Walker out of his office in 
March, threw in the towel. At Anderson’s 
request, Mosbacher held a high-level meet- 
ing in Japan with the chairman of NHK, 
the Japan broadcasting company that is 
heavily committed to HDTV. During the 
same visit Mosbacher announced that he no 
longer favored American Government sup- 
port for HDTV. 

The Japanese are also fighting Congres- 
sional attempts to exclude foreign compa- 
nies from government-funded industrial 
consortia that are meant to help the United 
States compete in high technology. Con- 
gress has been willing to include companies 
like Phillips or Thomson that do their re- 
search and development in the United 
States, but it wants to exclude companies 
that use the United States merely to assem- 
ble their products and refuse to allow Amer- 
ican companies to join similar consortia. 
This applies to the Japanese companies. Ac- 
cording to Congressional sources, Mitsubishi 
Electronics, which employs Jim  Lake's 
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public relations firm, has been lobbying 
heavily against the proposals. 

In waging these battles, Japan's lobbyists 
invariably appeal to American support for 
free markets and free trade, implying that 
the United States is violating international 
standards of good capitalist behavior. But in 
the battles over foreign investment disclo- 
sure, semiconductors, and government fund- 
ing of high-technology consortia, the Japa- 
nese are using their lobby to block precisely 
the kind of trade and industrial strategy 
that they themselves used to win foreign 
markets for their consumer electronics in- 
dustry. Like the proverbial bad parents, the 
Japanese are saying, "Don't do as we do, do 
as we tell you." 

During the '80s the Japanese developed an 
even more subtle strategy for influencing 
Congress and the White House. They got 
American business that depended upon Jap- 
anese companies to pressure Congress and 
the White House. They tried this first with 
imported car dealers and, during the mid- 
'80s, with computer and other high-technol- 
ogy companies that used Japanese compo- 
nents. 

During the fierce debate over Toshiba 
sanctions, computer firms like NCR, Apple, 
and Hewlett-Packard that used Toshiba disk 
drives, printers, and other components lob- 
bied Congress against sanctions. Some of 
the same firms protested the Reagan Ad- 
ministration's semiconductor agreement 
with Japan and have sought the agree- 
ment's repeal. In fighting against govern- 
ment funding of American HDTV efforts, 
the Japanese have been able to rely on com- 
panies like Ampex that now get an impor- 
tant part of their profits from selling Japa- 
nese technology. We've got to the point 
where we can say, ‘We've met the enemy 
and he is us.“ says Bill Reinsch, an aide to 
Pennsylvania Senator John Heinz. 

The Japanese also use a traditional front 
group strategy to get their point across. 
Japanese subsidiaries now play a significant 
role in the Electronics Industry Association, 
but in debates with the American Electron- 
ics Association, the EIA presents itself as 
merely a rival American trade association. 
The EIA first opposed any government 
HDTV funding whatsoever and then, when 
that position appeared impolitic, insisted 
that foreign subsidiaries enjoy the fruits of 
any government intervention. The EIA's po- 
sition was not without merit intellectually— 
its position paper was ably drafted by the 
Berkeley Roundtable on International Eco- 
nomics—but it lacked candor. What ap- 
peared to be a plea for free market princi- 
ples was also part of a strategy for foreign 
domination of the American HDTV market. 


IV. 


Japan's funding of think thanks and uni- 
versities and its support for a powerful 
lobby in Washington has created an unten- 
able situation in Washington. The most im- 
portant questions facing Americans concern 
our economíc future, and some of these re- 
volve around our relationship with Japan 
and Japanese companies. Our trade with 
Japan is the single greatest cause of the 
U.S. trade with Japan is the single greatest 
cause of the U.S. trade deficit; and Japan 
has come to dominate precisely those areas 
of industry upon which our growth and 
prosperity will rest. The United States has 
to decide how to respond to what Akio 
Morita and Shintaro Ishihara in The Japan 
That Can Say “No” candidly call “economic 
warfare," but it's hard for Americans to 
have a meaningful debate when Japan and 
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its lobbyists have acquired such extensive 
influence over the debate itself. 

To put it as simply as possible: the United 
States must hold discussions among its own 
citizens before it can hold discussions with 
Japan. There have to be two separate de- 
bates or discussions. Americans first have to 
decide among themselves what is in their 
national interest. But the effect of Japan's 
influence campaign is to make the first 
debate impossible. When two prominent 
Americans rise to discuss U.S.-Japan trade 
relations, there's a good chance one or both 
is in the pay of the Japanese. 

What can be done? The American public 
must at least be informed when a partici- 
pant in the discussion of U.S. trade and in- 
vestment has financial ties with the Japa- 
nese, The current means for such disclosure 
are, however, woefully inadequate. 

Lobbyists for foreign companies are sup- 
posed to register with the Justice Depart- 
ment's Foreign Agents Registration Office. 
But the office is hopelessly understaffed—it 
has only a dozen employees, and has yet to 
submit its report for 1987—and the regula- 
tions themselves are extremely loose. Those 
who advise foreign companies but do not di- 
rectly lobby public officials—like Brock or 
former chairman of the Council of Econom- 
ic Advisors Martin Feldstein—do not have to 
register. Nor do lobbyists like Ron Brown 
who represent American subsidiaries of Jap- 
anese companies. This means that the 
public has no way of knowing that these 
people have a financial stake in holding cer- 
tain views about trade and investment 
issues. 

Senator Heinz has introduced a bill that 
will require publicists or lawyers who repre- 
sent the Ameican subsidiaries of foreign 
companies or who represent foreign firms 
and their subsidiaries in administrative and 
judicial cases to register with the Justice 
Department. But Heinz's bill is being fierce- 
ly fought by the lobby. Al Yamada, who lob- 
bies for Toyota U.S.A., says, "I think it is 
unfair. When you register as a foreign 
agent, you have all kinds of restraints.” 

Even if Heinz's bill passes, however, it will 
not cover the case of advisers, think tanks, 
policy groups, and universities. Here, part of 
the responsibility for disclosure must rest 
with the individuals and institutions them- 
selves. When the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions publishes its forthcoming report on 
business-government relations, it should ac- 
knowledge that the authors included two 
prominent Japan lobbyists. And academics 
like Packard should identify their business 
interests when appearing in public forums. 
But when voluntary self-disclosure fails, the 
responsibility for revealing potential con- 
flicts of interest reverts to the press. 

So far the press has not lived up to this 
responsibility. The classic instance is an Oc- 
tober 1986 Washington Post article on the 
debate over Reagan's semiconductor agree- 
ment. The story was headlined, “Former 
U.S. Official Assails Japanese Pact." It re- 
ported that “former Commerce Under Sec- 
retary Lionel Olmer" had criticized the 
agreement in a debate with Alan W. Wolff, 
“who represented the domestic semiconduc- 
tor industry.” 

The story’s headline and the identifica- 
tion of the principals gave the reader the 
impression that a disinterested former offi- 
cial had challenged the opinion of a paid in- 
dustry lobbyist, but in fact, Olmer was em- 
ployed at the time the piece appeared as an 
adviser to Nippon Telephone and Tele- 
graph. Moreover, Wolff, besides represent- 
ing the semiconductor industry, was himself 
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a former trade official in the Carter Admin- 
istration. The argument was really between 
two former trade officials, both of whom 
had a financial stake in their own positions. 

The practice continues unabated. In an 
October 1989 Washington Post story on 
Japan, Packard is identified merely as dean 
of Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies." In an October column at- 
tacking proponents of managed trade, 
Washington Post reporter Hobart Rowen 
cites as an authority Washington attorney 
William N. Walker," who is in fact a New 
York attorney who lobbies for the Japanese 
electronics industry. Readers who assume 
that Packard or Walker are expressing dis- 
interested opinions are being misled. And 
the Post is not alone. Of major national 
publications, only Business Week consistent- 
ly ferrets out potential conflicts of interest. 

Only when the participants are adequate- 
ly identified can the great debate begin. 
Should the government try to break down 
Japanese trade barriers through demanding 
specific quotas? Should it scrutinize foreign 
investments? Should the U.S. Government 
help develop its own HDTV industry? 
Should it help fund a consortium to develop 
the next generation of computer chips? 
Should it establish a new Cabinet depart- 
ment that performs the same kind of func- 
tions that Japan's MITI does? America's 
future rests on the answers to these ques- 
tions, but they cannot be adequately debat- 
ed as long as many of the leading partici- 
pants have an undisclosed financial stake in 
one answer rather than another. 

We should keep the statements from 
this article in mind now that the Japa- 
nese Government is targeting our 
charities and community organiza- 
tions—and targeting is the right word. 

We have always accepted contribu- 
tions of money for organizations, be- 
cause that too, is a way of sustaining 
the American system. But—and that is 
a big but—Americans have always 
carefully examined money with strings 
attached to it. We all too well know in 
Congress how carefully we must exam- 
ine what we do. Well, organizations 
and charities are just as aware as we 
are what it means to receive contribu- 
tions with strings attached. 

Now our organizations are about to 
receive money and volunteers with 
strings attached by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. According to a New York 
Times article by David E. Sanger, on 
February 22 titled, "Japan To Give 
Tax Benefits For Charitable Aid In 
U.S." Sanger wrote: 

Worried about mounting hostility to 
Japan's huge investments in the United 
States, the Japanese Government has of- 
fered Japanese companies a large tax deduc- 
tion if they give money to hospitals, schools 
and philanthropic activities in the United 
States, according to Government officials. 

Japan has made no formal announcement 
of the move, but it was discussed at length 
during a highly unusual meeting of 300 of 
the country's top business executives, who 
were summoned by the Foreign Ministry 
last Friday. 

The tax break—effectively a Japanese 
Government subsidy to American organiza- 
tions—is the latest and most significant 
move yet to try to defuse tension with the 
United States over Japan’s growing pres- 
ence there, which Japan now fears may be 
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poisoning relations between the two coun- 
tries. 


Moreover, the tax deduction for charita- 
ble donations seems to be part of a broader 
effort by the Government and industry to 
burnish the image of Japanese as solid citi- 
zens in the American communities where 
Japanese companies have built plants. 
Indeed, the tax breaks are merely one ele- 
ment in the drive to encourage Japanese ex- 
patriates working in the United States to in- 
tegrate more in the activities of the Ameri- 
can communities. 


The article goes on; 


In recent days, for example, the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce has begun distribut- 
ing 5,000 copies of an 85-page handbook 
containing advice to Japan-based companies 
in America on how to participate effectively 
in communities, supporting local charities 
and volunteering to work for local organiza- 
tions. 

Tsutomu Karino, an executive director, 
explained that the handbook was issued be- 
cause the American tradition of volunteer- 
ism was not much developed in Japan. 

“Most Americans feel this is common 
sense," Mr. Karino said, Most Japanese 
feel this is not common sense, this is unusu- 
al.” 

Published with Japanese and English text 
on facing pages, the book is entitled. Join- 
ing In! A Handbook for Better Corporate 
Citizenship in the United States.” 

The book does urge the Japanese to pro- 
mote their community efforts. That “It is 
important in American society to take credit 
for good works accomplished. This is not 
— it is a matter of getting deserved 
c t." 


If the Japanese are so concerned 
about getting deserved credit—then I 
suggest they pay their fair share of 
taxes instead of their being so con- 
cerned about mixing in our grassroots 
political and social system where we 
work out the directions for our com- 
munities and our country. 

The New York Times carried a story 
by Robert Pear on February 18: "IRS 
Investigating Foreign Companies Over 
Units in U.S." It carried a subtitle: 
"Low Tax Payments Cited—Officials 
Say the Prices Used for Internal 
Transactions Cut Taxes $12 Billion." 
Pear wrote: 

Bolstered by new auditing powers, Federal 
tax officials are investigating many Ameri- 
can subsidiaries of Japanese companies on 
the suspicion that they have underpaid cor- 
porate income taxes by billions of dollars. 

As foreign-owned assets in the United 
States more than tripled in a decade to $1.8 
trillion, the gross income foreign-owned 
companies made here more than doubled. 
But the total taxes they paid hardly 
changed, data compiled by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service show. Of the 36,800 foreign- 
owned companies filing returns in 1986, 
more than half reported no taxable income. 

Tax officials assert that some subsidiaries 
understate income, thus minimizing tax li- 
ability, by manipulating transactions with 
parent companies. But the IRS has been 
frustrated in an effort to audit these compa- 
nies’ returns because important financial 
records are often kept at headquarters 
abroad in foreign languages, with much less 
detail than would be required in the United 
States. 


How this is done was explained: 
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Federal tax officials say American distrib- 
utors of foreign-made goods can reduce 
their profits, and thus their tax liability, by 
paying high prices to the parent corpora- 
tions for goods, services and technology. 

Under U.S. Federal law, a parent company 
is supposed to charge its subsidiary the 
same price as a buyer would pay an unrelat- 
ed seller in the open market—the arm's 
length" price. 

Cited as an example was the Ameri- 
can subsidiary of Yamaha Motor Co. 
who understated its income and over- 
stated what it paid to its parent com- 
pany. Yamaha is now in court for an 
alleged underpayment of $133 million 
in taxes, plus $13 million in penalties. 

The article explained that Toyota is 
fighting giving documents o the IRS 
for charging American distributors 
more than it does their Japanese dis- 
tributors. 

Of course they are concerned about 
their image and with underpaying 
their taxes, so they now propose to 
channel some of this money to our 
charities and organizations. I mention 
this, because the charity giving is one 
thing—but the working in an Ameri- 
can community with the Japanese 
goals in mind—and that is what it is if 
the government is directing and co- 
ordinating them—is another. 

The pattern of targeting that 
Marvin Wolf pointed out in the “Japa- 
nese Conspiracy” is being repeated. 
They are coordinating with the gov- 
ernment. The system of interlocking 
businesses is functioning. 

Now we have an infusion of Japa- 
nese small businesses setting up in the 
San Diego area, according to the Wall 
Street Journal on February 23. They 
are investing and “serving large Japa- 
nese corporations already in the San 
Diego area." 

In Kentucky in the past six months alone, 
five foreign toolmakers have started oper- 
ations to supply Toyota's auto factory in 
Georgetown. 

Now, are we to have our social and 
political life inordinately influenced 
by the Japanese as Mr. Judis pointed 
out in the New Republic? It is not in 
our best interest. 

The best explanation comes in a 
review of the book “Democracy and 
Its Critics" by Robert A. Dahl. In his 
review, Robert Bellah wrote: 

In an advanced democratic country the 
economic order would be understood as in- 
strumental not merely to the production 
and distribution of goods and services but to 
a much larger range of values, including 
democratic values. The economic order 
would be seen as intended to serve not 
merely consumers but human beings in all 
the activities to which an economic order 
may contribute. 

Mr. Dahl believes we are on “the 
threshold of a third democratic trans- 
formation involving a significant in- 
crease in citizen participation in our 
economic and political life." 
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This cannot be done through reverse 
“Ugly Americanism.” It must be done 
by our citizens. 

That citizen participation must come 
from those who are American citizens, 
who vote in our elections and accept 
all the obligations that citizenship car- 
ries with it. Expatriates may like us— 
may love us—may understand us—but 
they are not the citizens who are re- 
sponsible to uphold this great country. 

Paying taxes is one way to uphold 
that responsibility—working in our or- 
ganizations—and voting. The Japanese 
meet none of these criteria. 

This country is filled with creative, 
friendly people. When challenged, we 
will respond. We know what it means 
when we sing “America The Beauti- 
ful” or we hear the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” The vision of freedom and 
opportunity runs through our mind 
and our spirits lift. We cannot pervert 
and must not pervert this for an eco- 
nomic gain by another country. We 
are free and must remain free, eco- 
nomically and spiritually. I know 
Americans will rise to meet this chal- 
lenge. I am. 
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CRITICISMS OF  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSED HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION BUDGET, FISCAL YEAR 
1991 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CLARKE). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Gaypos] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very disappointed with the administra- 
tion’s proposed higher education 
budget for fiscal year 1991 for two rea- 
sons. First, the funding is extremely 
inadequate, meaning that fewer stu- 
dents will be assisted; and second, 
many of those students who will be as- 
sisted will receive less money, especial- 
ly at a time when college costs are 
rising faster than the inflation rate. 

I somehow expected more than a 
trite, all-too familiar package that pro- 
vides less for our Nation’s post-second- 
ary students, especially from our self- 
proclaimed “Education President.” 

I’m surprised the President even 
submitted this proposal as it is, be- 
cause it contains exactly the same ele- 
ments that caused him to veto the 
1990 appropriations bill last October. 
Namely, it “underfunds the Pell Grant 
Program, weakening the Nation’s com- 
mitment to expanding opportunity for 
higher education.” 

A recent article in the Wall Street 
Journal reported that “College tuition 
looks likely to leap past inflation for 
the 10th year in a row.” While infla- 
tion is expected to be about 4 percent, 
tuitions for the 1990-91 school year 
may rise as much as 11 percent. 

And, despite the fact that student 
aid programs have not even kept pace 
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with inflation, our “Education Presi- 
dent” is requesting $486.7 million less 
in the student aid for fiscal year 1991 
than Congress appropriated for fiscal 
year 1990. This reduction in funds 
means that 74,000 fewer students in 
the 1990-91 school year will be served 
as compared to the number served in 
the 1989-90 cycle. 

How this administration can imply it 
is committed to expanding educational 
opportunities is beyond me. 

To me, the proposed budget shows 
more of a commitment to stifling op- 
portunities for four main reasons: 
First, it underfunds the Pell Grant 
Program; second, it completely elimi- 
nates four other student aid programs; 
third, it provides no Federal funds for 
two student aid programs without ac- 
tually doing-away with them; and 
fourth, it substantially reduces funds 
for two other aid programs. 

No. 1—the Pell Grant Program, the 
Department of Education’s most need- 
focused student aid program, is under- 
funded in three ways. 

First, while there is an apparent in- 
crease of $473 million—$371 million of 
that will go to cover the previous year 
shortfalls and we lose an additional 
$218 million unless we pass a package 
of cost-reduction measures the Depart- 
ment of Education plans to propose. 

Second, the maximum Pell grant is 
still set at $2,300. This is the same 
level as the 1989-90 academic year 
even though tuition costs are rising. 
This means for the 1990-91 cycle, the 
value of each grant will decrease by 
about 9 percent, making the awards 
going to those students who need the 
assistance the most worth even less 
than ever before. 

And third, the administration did 
not request a supplemental appropria- 
tion to restore $66.5 million seques- 
tered from the Pell program for fiscal 
year 1990, meaning 14,000 students 
will be dropped from the program for 
the 1990-91 academic year, and 1.3 
million of the 3.2 million grant recipi- 
ents—more than a third of those 
served—will receive awards reduced by 
an average of $50. 

No. 2, the administration proposes E 
completely cut four programs—Coo 
erative Education, Law School Clinical 
Experience, Veterans' Education Out- 
reach, and Innovative Projects for 
Community Service. For fiscal 1990, 
Congress appropriated a total of $22.6 
million for them. 

These programs provided a wide 
range of opportunities for students, 
ranging from work experience to tu- 
toring and counseling services for vet- 
erans to helping students reduce their 
acquired debt by participating in com- 
munity service projects. 

No. 3, the administration selected 
two programs to receive no Federal 
funds for fiscal year 1991—the State 
student incentive grants and the Per- 
kins loan programs. 
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Last fiscal year, Congress appropri- 
ated $59.2 million for the State Stu- 
dent Incentive Grants Program and 
that money assisted 197,000 students. 

The administration wants no Feder- 
al money to go to this program for 
fiscal year 1991 because it believes 
"Federal funds are no longer neces- 
sary" because State expenditures for 
grant aid have continued to expand in 
recent years. It also believes the 
"Work-Study program provides more 
than adequate Federal incentives for 
the creation of part-time community 
service employment opportunities for 
needy students." 

I have a problem with this for two 
reasons. 

First, most Americans who qualify to 
receive grant money already have to 
work while they attend school to come 
up with the expected contribution 
toward their education. If we accept 
this proposal by the administration, 
these students will have to spend even 
more time working instead of studying 
if they want to further their educa- 
tion. 

Second, I don't understand how the 
administration expects these 197,000 
students to be miraculously absorbed 
into the Work-Study Program. The ad- 
ministration is not requesting any 
more money for work-study than it did 
for the 1989-90 school year, so the 
program will have to assist 5,000 fewer 
students in 1990-91 than it is today, 
not counting the other 197,000 that re- 
ceived SSIG funds. 

The other program the administra- 
tion wants to cut off from all Federal 
funding for fiscal year 1991 is the Per- 
kins Loan Program. The program can 
still operate for the 1990-91 school 
year without Federal support by using 
the money collected from previous 
loans to fund new loans, but 108,900 
fewer students will be assisted without 
this important Federal support. 

The administration says that it is 
not appropriating money for the Per- 
kins Loan Program for fiscal year 1991 
because the loans provide heavy and 
unnecessary Federal interest subsidi- 
zation.” 

The administration says this action 
does not represent a policy shift but 
that is exactly what it is—and, it 
seems to me, a much misinformed one, 
since the burden of subsidizing the 
Stafford loans is much greater. 

And, No. 4, the administration has 
targeted two programs to receive less 
money in fiscal year 1991 than Con- 
gress had appropriated in fiscal year 
1990—the guaranteed student loans, 
and the college housing and academic 
facilities programs. 

The administration has proposed 
that the guaranteed student loans pro- 
grams receive $459 million less in fiscal 
year 1991. If the Congress goes along, 
9,000 fewer students will be assisted 
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during the 1990-91 academic year than 
during the 1989-90 year. 

Although there is an overall antici- 
pated drop in the number of students 
served in the three guaranteed student 
loan programs—the Stafford loan, for- 
merly the guaranteed student loan, 
which lends money to students based 
on need; the Parent Loan for Under- 
graduate Students [PLUS], which 
lends supplemental money to students’ 
parents; and the Supplemental Loan 
for Students [SLS] which lends addi- 
tional money primarily to independent 
students, the Department of Educa- 
tion expects the number of PLUS 
loans will increase by 34,000. One 
reason for the increase, according to 
the Department, is because students 
are hitting the maximum awards and 
need even more money than they 
needed in the past to finance their 
education. 

The $3.3683 billion proposed for all 
three of the guaranteed student loan 
programs sounds like a lot of money, 
and it is, but the amount is more than 
a little misleading since not all of it 
goes to students in the form of loans. 
The largest cost of these programs is 
the interest subsidies and special al- 
lowances paid in the Stafford Loan 
Program. Close to $1.7 billion—almost 
half of the total amount requested for 
all three programs—is targeted for in- 
terest subsidies and special allowances. 

And even this may not be an accu- 
rate figure since the Department’s es- 
timate of what it will need is based on 
the expectation that the interest rate 
of the Treasury bill decrease. If the 
rate does not decrease, it may cost 
closer to $2.4 billion, or over 71 per- 
cent of the total requested for the 
three programs, to pay the interest 
subsidies and special allowances. 

The other program the administra- 
tion targeted to reduce funds for is the 
College Housing and Academic Facili- 
ties Loans Program. 

The administration wants to reduce 
funds to this program from $30 million 
to $5 million—a reduction of $25 mil- 
lion—because the administration be- 
lieves these loans do not carry out an 
appropriate Federal role since they 
are not tied to national priorities. 
Even though the President has target- 
ed education as a national priority, I 
guess he isn’t concerned about wheth- 
er there are enough classrooms to 
teach the students or enough dorms to 
house them. 

Which programs are targeted or not 
targeted as national priorities has a 
direct impact on what I call the seesaw 
policy. 

The administration’s proposal tar- 
gets science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering as priority programs. To en- 
courage students to enroll in them, 
the administration has earmarked 
more money to support those pro- 
grams and the students who do enroll 
in them. 
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It sounds easy enough doesn’t it? 
But who gets hurt? 

For fiscal 1991, the administration is 
proposing to seriously cut funds that 
support programs such as the arts, hu- 
manities, social sciences, and programs 
that encourage careers in public serv- 
ice because the administration does 
not consider these national priorities 
right now. To demonstrate what is 
really going on here, let’s look at what 
the administration wants to do with 
the fellowship and scholarship pro- 


grams. 

Last fiscal year, Congress appropri- 
ated and earmarked a total of $11.2 
million to support two fellowship pro- 
grams that encourage students to 
enroll in arts and humanities pro- 
grams, namely, the Jacob K. Javits 
Fellowship, and the Patricia Roberts 
Harris Public Service Fellowship pro- 
grams. 

The administration’s proposal not 
only calls for reducing the amount of 
money these programs will receive for 
the 1990-91 academic year, but also 
puts them on a track to be completely 
eliminated. 

The administration wants to reduce 
the amount of money the Jacob K. 
Javits Fellowship Program will receive 
for fiscal year 1991 from $7.9 million 
to $5.4 million—a reduction of about 
30 percent. These fellowships are tar- 
geted to be phased out over a 3-year 
period because the administration 
feels the program does not support 
study in areas of high national priori- 
ty. 

The administration also plans to 
reduce the amount of money the Pa- 
tricia Roberts Harris Public Service 
Fellowship Program will receive from 
$3.3 million to $1.2 million—a reduc- 
tion of $2.1 million. These need-based 
fellowships are targeted to be phased 
out because the administration says it 
sees no shortages in public service. 

Don’t you think common sense 
would tell a person that by cutting 
these two fellowship programs and not 
encouraging students to pursue ca- 
reers in the arts or humanities, we will 
create shortages in these areas? 

I guess it’s something our Educa- 
tion President" doesn't want to think 
aobut right now because, for now, na- 
tional priorities are mathematics, sci- 
ence, and engineering. 

Last fiscal year, Congress appropri- 
ated $15.8 million for a program called 
Graduate Assistance in Areas of Na- 
tional Need. That's $4.6 million more 
than we appropriated for the two fel- 
lowship programs the administration 
proposes to eliminate. 

The Graduate Assistance in Areas of 
National Need Program provides fel- 
lowships to graduate students in areas 
of national need as determined by the 
Secretary of Education in conjunction 
with the National Science Foundation, 
the National Academy of Sciences, the 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
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Humanities, and other Federal and 
nonprofit agencies and organizations. 

For fiscal year 1991, the administra- 
tion plans to increase funding for this 
program to $25.5 million—an increase 
of $9.7 million over fiscal year 1990 ap- 
propriations. 

But that's not all. 

The administration also wants to 
create a new program called National 
Science Scholars and fund it for $5 
million during the 1990-91 academic 
year and increase funding to $20 mil- 
lion à year by fiscal year 1994. 

This new program would provide 
Scholarships for students graduating 
from high school to enroll in mathe- 
matics, science, and engineering pro- 
grams at the post-secondary level. 

If the administration's fiscal year 
1991 proposal is accepted as it is, the 
balance board of the seesaw will be 
tilting considerably with $30.5 million 
for mathematics, science, and engi- 
neering on one end and $6.6 million 
for the arts and humanities on the 
other end. Unfortunately the arts and 
humanities are quickly slipping off 
their end of the board because, if you 
remember, the two programs support- 
ing them are on the track for elimina- 
tion. 

What happens when they finally are 
eliminated and we realize we will soon 
have a shortage of students graduat- 
ing from these types of programs? 
And, believe me, it will happen—our 
Nation's educational history is proof 
of that. 

We'll say the arts and humanities 
should be a national priority, of 
course. Then we'll take money away 
from programs not considered to be 
national priorities at that time, prob- 
ably mathematics, science, and engi- 
neering, and spend those funds to en- 
courage students to pursue study 
along the lines of our latest national 
priority. Sound familiar? 

The ironic part is that while we're 
patting ourselves on the back for stop- 
ping a virtual disaster once again, the 
process will start all over again be- 
cause we will have underfunded other 
programs to satisfy our new short- 
term goals. 

We are not gaining any ground by 
following this unwritten policy. We're 
simply seesawing back and forth ac- 
cording to what is and is not a nation- 
al priority at a particular point in 
time. 

This way of funding higher educa- 
tion has never worked in the past and 
it doesn't matter how long we continue 
trying to make it work. It never will. 

Maybe if we have enough faith in 
the diversity of interest and ability 
among our student population and 
make higher education accessible and 
affordable for all of our students, the 
diversity of the students themselves 
might take care of any potential short- 
ages in particular areas. But we can 
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never know if we don’t give our stu- 
dents the resources they need to 
pursue the education of their choice. 

When it comes right down to it, the 
students are the ones who ultimately 
suffer while we carry on with this ex- 
tremely inane and destructive tradi- 
tion. Too many of our country’s 
brightest students are being forced to 
choose their programs of study based 
on how much financial aid is available 
instead of being able to study what in- 
terests them most. 

I'd like to see the day when we can 
rest assured that we have approved an 
education budget that would enable 
any American who wants to pursue 
higher education to study the program 
of his or her choice without having to 
look at the price tag attached to that 
program. But, frankly, it won’t happen 
this year because this proposal from 
our “Education President" falls far 
short of that mark. 

This proposed budget shows no com- 
mitment to expanding higher educa- 
tional opportunities and entrenches us 
deeper in an all too familiar pattern of 
underfunding programs and reducing 
the amount of financial aid going to 
our students. If the President keeps 
going at this rate, his desire to be the 
“Education President” may become 
nothing more than an unfunny and 
very cruel joke played on our Nation’s 
students. 

I, for one, am not laughing. 
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ACT TO CREATE IMITATION 
SENATORS AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OUGHT TO BE RE- 
PEALED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Parris] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the floor of the House today to discuss 
the decision yesterday of the D.C. City 
Council to proceed with the election of 
shadow Senators and Representatives 
to lobby Congress for statehood. 

First, the provision establishing 
these offices conflicts with the D.C. 
Home Rule Act which provides for 
WALTER FauNTROY the current dele- 
gate's presence in Congress, it is in op- 
position to other congressional enact- 
ments, and is in addition, simply un- 
necessary and ill-advised. It may also 
conflict with the original voter initia- 
tive and referendum which called for 
the selection of these shadow Senators 
and Representatives. 

Second, while the bill contains little 
or no funds at present, that is not 
likely to remain the case over the long 
run. The fact is that the bill has po- 
tentially very high and unnecessary 
costs for the District of Columbia, for 
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the Congress and, indirectly, the Na- 
tion's taxpayers. 

Third, it is not a citizen lobby which 
is constitutionally protected. It is, 
rather, an employment and involve- 
ment opportunity for self-styled activ- 
ists who have not yet run and appar- 
ently have no desire to offer them- 
selves for positions of real responsibil- 
ity. 

THE POSITION IS UNNECESSARY AND CREATES 

CONFLICT AND CONFUSION 

The proponents of statehood say 
that these shadow congressional offi- 
cials are needed to help lobby the 
statehood bill through Congress and 
to provide an increased form and level 
of congressional representation for the 
residents of the District of Columbia. 

The District of Columbia, however, 
already has a representative in Con- 
gress to lobby for its interests includ- 
ing statehood. Whether that Repre- 
sentative, the nonvoting Delegate, is 
effective or not is for the citizens to 
once again decide on election day in 
November. If the citizens want a Dele- 
gate to spend full-time seeking support 
for statehood, they can and should 
elect a Delegate pledged to that propo- 
sition. They will have that opportuni- 
ty. They have it every 2 years. 

That is, in fact, consistent with the 
American election process and is the 
current law of the land. But establish- 
ing shadow congressional officials is 
not the way to do it. These shadow of- 
ficials will not have the access to the 
Members of the Congress which the 
Delegate now possesses. They will, 
however, create inevitable conflicts on 
the questions of where the city stands 
on any number of issues and they will 
surely sow confusion as to who right- 
fully exercises the representational 
privilege. 

Congress had provided the current 
nonvoting Delegate with all of the re- 
sources, including full financial re- 
sources as well as the rights and privi- 
leges of the House, its committees and 
its floor. The nonvoting Delegate also 
has the privileges of the floor in the 
Senate if he chooses to avail himself 
of it. 

Congress has the obligation to pro- 
tect the office, if not the individuals in 
it, and ought not be confronted by an 
ill-considered proposition which will 
further denigrate the authority of 
that position. I would point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that as an interesting aside 
the constitution which would be sup- 
ported by these shadow Senators and 
Representatives is not the one ap- 
proved by the voters. Despite what 
one may think of the previous consti- 
tution, that was the one approved by 
over 70 percent of the citizens of this 
city in a public referendum. 
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Unfortunately, that constitution 
which was admittedly far-reaching 
and perhaps even unique, was discard- 
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ed by the city’s political leaders who 
then simply rewrote and substituted 
their own version of what they 
thought was a desirable constitution 
for the District of Columbia, which re- 
flects their individual judgments and 
values. 

Perhaps it is a more politically ac- 
ceptable document. The citizens, how- 
ever, ought to have the opportunity, 
even if they do not have the legal 
right, to approve or disapprove the 
current constitution prior to the elec- 
tion of representatives who are pur- 
portedly advocating this new approved 
version on their behalf and in their 
best interests. That was the position 
taken by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Mazzotr1], one of the mem- 
bers of the committee, at the time the 
statehood bill was considered in the 
committee. It was a good position 
then, and it is a good position now. 
The new constitution ought to be re- 
quired to survive a new public forum 
before creating these shadow offices. 
Unfortunately and obviously, that is 
not to be the case in this matter. I 
would argue that the reason the sup- 
porters of that position will not pro- 
vide an opportunity for the people to 
vote on this document is that it would 
most probably fail, and that alterna- 
tive is simply not acceptable to the 
proponents. A bad idea cannot be 
made into a good idea merely because 
it will now be low cost or even ostensi- 
bly and arguably free. Even if the 
shadow members were to serve with- 
out appropriated resources, these 
would still be official positions bearing 
the imprimatur of the city govern- 
ment and by implication, of the Feder- 
al Government. It seems to me that if 
there are to be lobbyists for statehood 
for the District of Columbia, they 
should be men and women without a 
government portfolio. They should be 
citizen lobbyists. This not what was 
done, and indeed, I predict there will 
be requests for funds, at least for citi- 
zens that will come upon Members, 
sooner rather than later. 

A motion before the city council con- 
sidered in its session yesterday which 
would have prohibited public funding 
of these offices was defeated, and the 
question of providing from $1 to $3 
million to appropriate each of these 
offices was merely deferred to adop- 
tion of the city’s budget, a document 
that will contain authorization for 
some $3.2 billion. 

The most distressing aspect of this 
entire effort may well center on the 
fact that it is not a citizen’s lobby 
which is and ought to be constitution- 
ally protected. A true citizen’s lobby 
would have credibility. A citizen’s 
lobby would raise the funds, organize 
& selection process, and pay the bills 
which the selected lobbyists incurred 
on their behalf. They would not have 
sought Federal funds. Neither would 
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they have sought Federal or local ap- 
proval in a mock election. They would 
have wanted only the support and ap- 
proval of those individuals who com- 
mitted themselves, their funds, and 
their efforts to the cause. They would 
have done it the old-fashioned way, 
with hard work, diligence, dedication, 
and care. Instead of that, we see this 
effort to utilize public imprimatur of 
the government of the city of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and of the Federal 
Government, in an attempt to influ- 
ence this Congress, which has laws 
that prohibit the use of public funds 
for that purpose. 

While I have said it before, I think it 
is worth repeating. The questions of 
statehood, congressional representa- 
tion, and greater levels of home rule 
are serious issues, not only to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia but to the Nation as 
a whole. They should not be taken 
lightly. They are not the private pre- 
serves of a few self-styled activists who 
may or may not be representating 
anyone except themselves and their 
sympathizers. Instead of posturing 
and threatening to withhold taxes in 
considering how to make a bad idea 
palatable, perhaps some efforts should 
be considered for solutions to the 
problems which confront the citizens 
who live in our Nation’s Capital. The 
problems are many, and they are diffi- 
cult, and at recent times they have 
been most serious. So, too, are the so- 
lutions. If we will remove our blinders 
and set aside our differences and our 
ideology, perhaps even we can find an 
acceptable solution to many of those 
problems. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
within which to revise and exend their 
remarks and include therein extrane- 
ous material on the special order 
about to be taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CLARKE). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from American 
Samoa. 

There was no objection. 


DEVASTATION IN AMERICAN 
AND WESTERN SAMOA IN THE 
WAKE OF HURRICANE OFA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CLARKE). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from American 
Samoa (Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have returned recently from my 
home district, American Samoa, after 
spending weeks there assisting with 
early relief efforts in the wake of Hur- 
ricane Ofa. Many of our colleagues, as 
well as much of the Nation, however, 
may not be aware that a catastrophe 
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spawned by the forces of nature has 
wreaked havoc in the countries of the 
South Pacific. Unlike the extensive 
media coverage given to our friends in 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Carolinas in the aftermath of Hur- 
ricane Hugo, little attention has been 
given by the national press to the de- 
structive legacy of Hurricane Ofa. 

On the evening of Friday, February 
2, Hurricane Ofa ripped through 
American and Western Samoa with 
high seas, heavy rains, and winds in 
excess of 165 mph. When the storm fi- 
nally subsided, days later on Monday, 
February 5, a path of widespread de- 
struction and rubble was left behind in 
both Samoas. Although residents of 
the islands received limited warnings 
about the storm developing to the 
northwest, most were led to believe 
that the brunt of the hurricane would 
pass by with, at most, high winds re- 
sulting. The National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration [NOAA] 
weather station in American Samoa, 
relying on weather updates from Fiji 
and Hawaii, was incapacitated during 
parts of the hurricane. Consequently, 
few in the public were prepared for 
the savage ferocity and extended dura- 
tion of Hurricane Ofa. 

In American Samoa, hundreds of 
families, with women, children and the 
elderly, huddled on floors when the 
howling storm descended on their 
homes. For many, as reported by a 
housewife with a 2-month-old infant 
in Tafuna Village, the roofs of their 
homes simply exploded, with their 
life’s possessions being scattered to the 
winds. Upon running to neighbors for 
shelter and safety, before the trauma- 
tized mother could even settle in, their 
neighbors’ houses would also have 
their roofs ripped off by the gale force 
winds. For those residents living by 
the seashore, huge wind-driven waves 
erupted over beaches and simply swal- 
lowed up homes. Entire villages by the 
coastline, such as Onenoa and Aoa, 
were engulfed by high seas with virtu- 
ally all homes destroyed, agriculture 
lost and possessions swept out to sea. 

With preliminary estimates indicat- 
ing that over 3,700 homes incurred 
damage from Hurricane Ofa, with 
almost 600 homes destroyed or ren- 
dered uninhabitable, thousands of 
residents were left homeless. Many 
have taken refuge at public buildings 
offering emergency shelter or with rel- 
atives. 

Fortunately, no fatalities were re- 
ported, although hundreds required 
immediate medical treatment. Several 
people were hospitalized for serious in- 
juries. 

The agricultural crops on the main 
island of Tutuila, a vital and impor- 
tant food source for all of American 
Samoa, were decimated. With high ve- 
locity winds stripping trees bare, 95 
percent of all crops were ravaged. 
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Damage to American Samoa’s infra- 
structure was also extensive. The hur- 
ricane knocked out all electric and 
water systems islandwide for days. 
Telecommunication systems were dis- 
rupted. Due to wave erosion and felled 
trees, major roads incurred damage 
and were rendered impassable. Schools 
and many businesses, sustaining injury 
and lacking power, were shutdown. 
The total damage to American 
Samoa’s infrastructure has been esti- 
site to be well in excess of $25 mil- 
lion. 

Upon being notified of Hurricane 
Ofa hitting American Samoa, I was on 
the next available flight to the terri- 
tory and arrived on Tuesday, February 
6, & day after the hurricane subsided. 
On that date, Gov. Peter T. Coleman, 
after conducting a preliminary assess- 
ment of damages to the territory, re- 
quested of President Bush that Ameri- 
can Samoa be declared a major disas- 
ter area. 

Although I had received prior re- 
ports of the extent of damage to 
American Samoa, it still came as a 
great shock to see first hand the level 
of devastation to Samoa. After brief- 
ings with Governor Coleman, Lt. Gov. 
Galeai Poumele, our legislative lead- 
ers, and members of both the Senate 
and House, Cabinet officials and repre- 
sentatives from the Federal Emergen- 
cy Management Agency [FEMA] on- 
island, I have nothing but the highest 
praise for the manner in which the 
local government responded to the 
crisis. Governor Coleman and Lieuten- 
ant Governor Poumele are to be com- 
mended for their quick action and de- 
cisive judgment in initiating recovery 
efforts and pursuing Federal assist- 
ance on behalf of our people. 

Shortly after my arrival in Samoa, I 
contacted a long-trusted friend of the 
Samoan people, Hawaii Senator 
DANIEL INOUYE, House Speaker Tom 
FoLEYy, Majority Leader RICHARD GEP- 
HARDT and Majority Whip WILLIAM 
Gray to solicit their assistance in ex- 
pediting the President's declaration of 
disaster relief. Mr. Sichan Siv and Mr. 
Fred McClure of the administration 
were also contacted for their help and 
played an instrumental role. I give my 
heartfelt thanks to each of these hon- 
orable public servants that so gra- 
ciously gave of their time and effort to 
respond in Samoa's time of need. 

On February 9, 3 days after Gover- 
nor Coleman's request, President Bush 
notified my office of his decision to de- 
clare the territory of American Samoa 
to be a major disaster area under 
Public Law 93-288, as amended by 
Public Law 100-707. In doing so, the 
President directed FEMA to provide 
individual and public disaster assist- 
ance in accordance with the law. I 
thank the President for his quick 
action to assist the only U.S. territory 
south of the Equator. 
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Upon notification of the presidential 
declaration, FEMA swung into action 
by quickly establishing a disaster field 
office in Pago Pago. I have been very 
impressed by the FEMA officials co- 
ordinating the Samoa disaster relief 
operation, especially with reference to 
Mr. Tommie Hamner FEMA's regional 
representative. 

They arrived immediately after Hur- 
ricane Ofa hit the territory and have 
been very conscientious in laying the 
groundwork to assist the people of 
Samoa, well in advance of the Presi- 
dent’s official declaration approving 
disaster relief. 

With 44 FEMA personnel on-island, 
they have set up four disaster applica- 
tion centers on Tutuila Island. Over 
3,300 applications for Federal assist- 
ance programs are being processed at 
this very moment—ranging from re- 
quests for emergency funds to procure 
temporary rental housing or to make 
essential housing repairs, to grants for 
serious disaster related needs, to low- 
interest SBA loans for rebuilding dev- 
astated homes and businesses. From 
all indications, FEMA is taking pains 
to process requests for assistance as 
rapidly as possible. 

FEMA has also been supervising and 
coordinating the disaster recovery ef- 
forts of several other organizations. In 
particular, the American Red Cross 
has been very generous in addressing 
the need for emergency food, clothing, 
and temporary shelter. As of last 
week, they have processed over 1,500 
separate requests for emergency assist- 
ance, many for food. In addition, the 
Red Cross has been distributing hun- 
dreds of tents obtained by FEMA to 
families whose homes were demol- 
ished. Wherever disaster strikes 
throughout the world, the Red Cross 
has always been there. They have cer- 
tainly made their presence felt in 
American Samoa, and their indispensi- 
ble contribution is much appreciated. 

Within a couple of days of Hurri- 
cane Ofa breaking, the U.S. military, 
Cincpac, sent a task force of soldiers 
to American Samoa to aid our local 
utility authority in getting power and 
water services restored. Accompanying 
the soldiers were several 60 and 5 kilo- 
watt generators to provide portable 
emergency power. Working in conjunc- 
tion with the American Samoa Power 
Authority [ASPA], the military task 
force played an integral role in efforts 
to reestablish the supply of drinking 
water, electricity, and sewage services 
to the territory. On February 12, a de- 
tachment of 32 Navy Seabees, electri- 
cal specialists with support equipment, 
arrived in American Samoa to further 
assist in the mission to restore power 
islandwide. The Seabees have been 
going house to house in the remote 
areas of the north shore to repair elec- 
trical lines. Mr. Speaker, I want to per- 
sonally commend our civilian aide to 
the Secretary of the Army, high talk- 
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ing Chief Fuga Tolani Teleso, for his 
outstanding contributions and tremen- 
dous assistance in coordinating our 
military assistance programs with 
local government officials. 

With the hardworking people of 
ASPA manning emergency shifts 
around the clock, and with the invalu- 
able assistance provided by Cincpac, I 
am happy to report that clean drink- 
ing water is now available to all resi- 
dents with power restored to 75 per- 
cent of American Samoa. I thank the 
U.S. military and ASPA for a job well 
done. Within a short time, we can look 
forward to complete provision in the 
territory of these basic yet vital neces- 
sities of civilization. 

One last agency that has played a 
pivotal role in the recovery operation 
has been American Samoa’s Army Re- 
serve. Working under FEMA supervi- 
sion, the 50-man unit since activation 
has been distributing and installing 
plastic tarps on homes suffering from 
roof damage. The Army Reserve unit 
has been servicing hundreds of dam- 
aged residences and is moving village 
to village with the repair project. 
Those with gaping holes in their roofs 
have been very grateful for the tempo- 
rary protection afforded their belong- 
ings from the elements. Our reservists 
are to be commended for the fine job 
they are doing. In addition, the com- 
manding officer of B Company, 100th 
Battalion, 442d Infantry, First Lieu- 
tenant Keomalu, certainly ought to be 
commended for his leadership of the 
soldiers under his command. I also 
want to commend Lt. Gen. Claude 
Kicklighter, commanding general of 
Westcom; Brig. Gen. Paul Lister of the 
IX Corps; and Lt. Comdr. Robert Lee, 
commanding officer of the 100th Bat- 
talion, 442d Infantry, stationed at Fort 
Derussy, for their invaluable assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Speaker, recovering from a 
major disaster the magnitude of Hur- 
ricane Ofa is a long and arduous task. 
American Samoa is still reeling from 
the devastation caused by Hurricane 
Tusi a few years back. However, after 
personally inspecting most of the vil- 
lages ravaged by Hurricane Ofa and 
watching the people busy in their re- 
pairs, I have been deeply touched by 
the courage and high spirits shown by 
the Samoan people in the face of ad- 
versity. We have lived through hurri- 
canes, cyclones, tidal waves and other 
forces of nature before, and while it 
will be difficult, I am confident our 
people will once again face the chal- 
lenge of rebuilding their lives with 
courage and determination. 

Mr. Speaker, although a good por- 
tion of the damage caused by Hurri- 
cane Ofa to American Samoa's public 
facilities will be covered by our local 
government’s insurance, it is certain 
that not all costs will be reimbursed. 
Moreover, much of the extensive 
damage to private property will be 
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borne by our citizens, despite FEMA’s 
assistance. American Samoa needs the 
support and help of our colleagues to 
get back on its feet. On a related 
matter, to safeguard against a hurri- 
cane of Ofa’s intensity arriving unex- 
pectedly again, we definitely need ex- 
pansion of an up-to-the-minute weath- 
er service in the territory. It is my in- 
tention to conduct an in-depth review 
of our current weather reporting 
system, as there is definitely a need 
for improvement. I say this, however, 
without casting any doubt upon the 
tremendous efforts put forth by our 
local manager and staff before, during 
and after Hurricane Ofa struck the 
territory with such terrible force. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
on Asian and Pacific Affairs, I also 
traveled to our neighboring country, 
the independent state of Western 
Samoa, to assess the impact of Hurri- 
cane Ofa on the people of Western 
Samoa. Western Samoa lies but 40 
miles away from the territory of 
American Samoa. The people of the 
two Samoas share a common culture, 
language, and way of life. 

After meeting with Prime Minister 
Tofilau Eti Alesana and his cabinet 
about the state of emergency, I sur- 
veyed the countryside from a U.S. 
Army Blackhawk helicopter engaged 
in search and rescue missions. In wit- 
nessing the widespread devastation 
caused by Hurricane Ofa, especially on 
the island of Savaii, it was sobering to 
realize that Western Samoa was much 
harder hit than the territory. 

Whereas 95 percent of Western 
Samoa’s people live in coastal areas, 
entire chains of villages were flattened 
by the phenomenally destructive 
heavy seas whipped up by winds ex- 
ceeding 165 mph. Preliminary esti- 
mates hold that up to 25,000 residents 
of Savaii and Upolu Islands have been 
rendered homeless. Hurricane-related 
fatalities numbered over 12, 2 weeks 
ago, and are expected to climb when 
more complete reports are received 
from outlying areas. Many have re- 
quired immediate medical attention, 
with several people being hospitalized 
for serious injuries. 

Western Samoa's infrastructure was 
severely impacted. Although 3 weeks 
have passed since Hurricane Ofa rav- 
aged the country, power and water 
services have still not been restored to 
much of Apia, the nation's capital. 
Folks in the countryside are faring 
less well. Approximately 80 percent of 
Western Samoa’s telecommunication 
systems are not functioning. Many of 
the country’s hospitals were damaged 
and are shutdown. The central wharf 
and harbor port facilities in Apia sus- 
tained damage. The interisland ferries 
incurred major damage, with one 
vessel being left stranded on landfill 
by the heavy seas and high winds. 
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Much of the road systems on the 
northwest side of Western Samoa's is- 
lands have been destroyed. Roads in 
other areas, however, have been 
cleared of debris and temporarily re- 
paired, allowing use by the public. 

Of particular concern to this agrari- 
an nation is the devastating toll Hurri- 
cane Ofa took on the crops. As oc- 
curred in American Samoa, much of 
the crops were destroyed. Since the 
breadfruit, banana, and taro crops are 
staple foods that constitute the foun- 
dation of the Samoan diet, dire food 
shortages have been predicted. With 
no crops to feed themselves, 80 per- 
cent of Western Samoa’s 180,000 
people are expected to rely on the gov- 
ernment for emergency food. Faced 
with the prospect of feeding its popu- 
lace for the next 7 months and de- 
struction of basic infrastructure con- 
cerns, the Government of Western 
Samoa faces a potential need for ap- 
proximately $150 million, which is sev- 
eral times its total annual budget. 
Media sources in the South Pacific 
report that Western Samoa has only 
about 2 week’s supply of food left. 

The United States, upon learning of 
the hurricane, was one of the first 
countries to provide disaster relief as- 
sistance to Western Samoa. The 
United States Ambassador to New Zea- 
land and Western Samoa, Della M. 
Newman, declared on February 6 that 
a disaster existed in Western Samoa. 
Stationed at the Embassy in Apia, U.S. 
Charge D'Affaires William P. Francis- 
co played a central role in collecting, 
coordinating, and routing information 
to the State Department for disaster 
relief purposes. Both diplomatic offi- 
cers are to be commended for their 
quick action in facilitating a timely 
U.S. response to Hurricane Ofa. 

On February 6, the first United 
States supply of tools and building ma- 
terials were delivered to Peace Corps 
volunteers in Western Samoa to aid in 
their reconstruction projects. A second 
supply of building materials was deliv- 
ered days later. Utilizing the supplies, 
the 53 hardworking Peace Corps vol- 
unteers have contributed much to 
Western Samoa's recovery effort. 

On February 8, the weather finally 
broke, permitting the huge C-5A 
Galaxy aircraft sent by the U.S. mili- 
tary, Cincpac, to land in Western 
Samoa. On board was a 57-member 
joint task force, with two Blackhawk 
helicopters, a power generator, and as- 
sorted support equipment. The task 
force, utilizing the Blackhawks, con- 
ducted several search and rescue mis- 
sions for missing persons in addition to 
medivacing sick Samoans. Besides de- 
livering emergency food and medicine 
to inaccessible areas, the task force 
also opened up the first communica- 
tion line to the outside world after 
Hurricane Ofa's devastation. The task 
force further assisted in road rebuild- 
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ing operations and other aspects of 
repair to the infrastructure. 

The State Department also pur- 
chased $50,000 worth of food, which 
was shipped to Western Samoa for 
emergency purposes. An additional 
$35,000 has been committed by the 
State Department for funding neces- 
sary disaster relief assistance as the 
need arises. 

The total amount of disaster assist- 
ance contributed by the United States 
to Western Samoa stands at a little 
over $1 million. Even when combined 
with the disaster relief contributions 
from New Zealand, Australia, Japan, 
the United Kingdom, and France, 
however it is clear that Western 
Samoa's damage assessment of $150 
million far outstrips the international 
resources made available for her recov- 
ery. 

Mr. Speaker, our Nation has a tradi- 
tion of generosity when responding to 
disasters abroad. I sincerely hope that 
our colleagues in the House will con- 
tinue to extend the hand of support to 
Western Samoa, the oldest independ- 
ent democracy in the South Pacific, in 
this her time of greatest need. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be remiss if I 
did not mention certain individuals 
who contributed significantly to pro- 
viding assistance to Hurricane Ofa. 
First and foremost, Adm. Huntington 
Hardisty, CINCPAC commander of 
our Armed Forces throughout Asia 
and the Pacific; Lt. Gen. Claude Kick- 
lighter, commanding general of U.S. 
Army Western Command; Col. John 
Castleberry, officer in charge of mili- 
tary task force assigned to provide as- 
sistance to the residents of both Amer- 
ican and Western Samoa; Lt. Col. 
Francis Maronski, deputy officer; Col. 
Wendell Wong, U.S. Air Force CINC- 
PAC liaison officer; Maj. George 
Corley, Maj. William Walsh, and Cmd. 
Sgt. Maj. Felomino Malate. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the list of our 
military personnel who participated in 
the recovery program also to be made 
part of the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend our 
Governor and members of his cabinet 
for their quick responses to this emer- 
gency. Additionally, I want to com- 
mend our President of the Senate, 
Paramount Chief Letuli Toloa, Speak- 
er of the House, High Chief Tuana'i- 
tau Tuia, and all of our Senators and 
Representatives in the Legislature. 

In particular, I commend Lt. Gover- 
nor Galea'i Poumele for his leadership 
as head of our territorial task force to 
address the problems caused by Hurri- 
cane Ofa. 

Mr. Speaker, hopefully in the near 
future there will be a final report to 
be submitted both from our local gov- 
ernment and FEMA to determine ex- 
actly what our needs will be—and then 
at that time I will inform my col- 
leagues and the Congress for possible 
options and solutions to those needs. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am particularly 
pleased with the support I have re- 
ceived from our colleagues in the 
House. And I want to especially com- 
mend my distinguished chairman of 
the House Interior Committee, the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 
Also, Mr. Speaker, the chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Subcommit- 
tee on Asia and Pacific, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SoLARZ I. Also our 
chairman of the House Interior Sub- 
committee on International and Insu- 
lar Affairs, the gentleman from the 
U.S. Virgin Islands [Mr. pE Luco]. Also 
my good friends and colleagues, Mr. 
BEN BLaz, Mr. GEORGE MILLER, and Mr. 
JAIME FUSTER. 

Mr. Speaker, there are certain indi- 
viduals in our territorial government 
who also should be commended for 
their work in this emergency. I recog- 
nize the diligence and leadership per- 
formance of our Commissioner of 
Public Safety, High Talking Chief Tui- 
lefano Vaelaa and all the men and 
women who are associated with our 
law enforcement agency; High Chief 
Maiava Olive Hunkin as director of 
our territorial emergency programs; 
Mr. Abe Malae and Mr. Perelini Pere- 
lini of our local power, water, and 
waste water agency; Mr. Ace Tago as 
treasurer and in charge of the terri- 
tory’s finances; Mr. Aleki Sene in 
charge of our telecommunications sys- 
tems; and our editors of our two news- 
papers—the Samoa News and Samoa 
Journal. Last but not least, the man- 
agement of both radio stations—radio 
station WVUV and radio station 
KSBS. 

AMERICAN SAMOA GOVERNMENT, 
Pago Pago, American Samoa, 
February 6, 1990. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, DC. 
Through: Regional Director, FEMA Region 
IX, San Francisco, CA. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Under the provisions 
of Section 401, Public Law 93-288, as amend- 
ed by Public Law 100-707, as implemented 
by 44 CFR 206.36, I request that you declare 
a major disaster for American Samoa as a 
result of Hurricane “OFA”. Damage was 
widespread in the territory as a result of 
road erosion caused by high wave surge. 
There was widespread damage to roads, 
buildings, utilities, homes, businesses and 
agricultural crops. The total extent of the 
damage is not known at this time. Prelimi- 
nary damage surveys are continuing. Water 
and power are hampering early recovery. No 
fatalities are known at the present time. 
Due to advance warning, injuries have been 
minimal although in excess of 75 to 100 
have been reported with 28 requiring hospi- 
tal treatment. 

The preliminary assessment of areas that 
have been surveyed: 

Private Residence—4,000 affected. 

Number of Businesses—Unknown. 

Agricultural—95 percent destroyed. 

1 Primary secondary school system—$8 mil - 
on. 

Electric Utilities—$7.4 million. 

Federal aid roads—$4 million. 
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The storm commenced on Friday, Febru- 
ary 2, 1990, with the aftermath still in 
progress as this is written. The storm affect- 
ed all of American Samoa; Tutuila, Ta’u, 
Ofu, Olosega and Swains Island. Any 
damage to Rose Atoll must be assessed 
when weather conditions permit aerial in- 
spection. We do not have a firm indication 
of when this storm will subside. 


In response to the situation, I have taken 
the appropriate action under Territorial 
Law and directed the execution of the Terri- 
torial Emergency Plan pursuant to a State 
of Emergency declared by Acting Governor 
Galea'i P. Poumele on Sunday, February 4, 
1990. I have also directed all appropriate ac- 
tions be taken under Territorial Law. 


On February 6, 1990, I also requested a 
joint Federal-Territorial Survey on the dam- 
aged areas. That survey is underway today. 
I have determined that this incident is of 
such severity and magnitude that effective 
response is beyond the capabilities of the 
territorial government which also assumes 
the functions of local government as nor- 
mally found in the States. 

I am respectfully requesting all appropri- 
ate Individual Assistance, Public Assistance, 
Unemployment Assistance and Small Busi- 
ness Administration Assistance. 


Our government is currently engaged in a 
Financial Recovery Program designed to 
eradicate a budgetary deficit of $12 million. 
Nevertheless, I intend to meet with the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Legislature 
of American Samoa just as soon as the 
weather makes such a meeting possible, to 
fashion an emergency legislative package to 
provide additional financial resources to 
help alleviate this crisis. It is my intention 
to call a special session of the Legislature 
for this purpose at the earliest possible 
time. I have also taken initial steps to have 
the American Samoa Army Reserve activat- 
ed to assist in recovery efforts as appropri- 
ate. 


I intend to implement the Individual and 
Family Grant Program (IFGP). I certify 
that the territory is unable to immediately 
pay its 25 percent share of the cost to imple- 
ment the program and request that the 
American Samoa Government share be 
loaned by the Federal Government. I certify 
that the loan will be repaid as soon as funds 
become available. I anticipate that funds 
will become available by the close of the 
current fiscal year on September 30, 1990. 
However, it is my intention to ask for a 
waiver of the territorial share when costs 
are known. 


I certify, for this major disaster, that the 
territorial government will assume all appli- 
cable non-federal shares of costs required by 
Public Law 93-388, as amended by Public 
Law 101-707. Total expenditures for which 
no Federal reimbursement will be requested 
is unknown at this time. 


I have designated Lieutenant Governor 
Galea’i P. Poumele as the Territorial Co- 
ordinating Officer for this request. He will 
work with the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency in damage assessments and 
may provide further information or justifi- 
cation on my behalf. 

Sincerely, 
PETER TALI COLEMAN, 
Governor. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, DC, February 9, 1990. 
Hon. RoBERT H. Morris, 
Acting Director, Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Morris: I have determined that 
the damage in certain areas of the Territory 
of American Samoa, resulting from Hurri- 
cane Ofa beginning on February 2, 1990, is 
of sufficient severity and magnitude to war- 
rant a major disaster declaration under 
Public Law 93-288, as amended by Public 
Law 100-707. I, therefore, declare that such 
a major disaster exists in the Territory of 
American Samoa. 

In order to provide Federal assistance, you 
are hereby authorized to allocate from 
funds available for these purposes, such 
amounts as you find necessary for Federal 
disaster assistance and administrative ex- 
penses. 

You are authorized to provide Individual 
Assistance and Public Assistance in the des- 
ignated areas. Consistent with the require- 
ment that Federal assistance be supplemen- 
tal, any Federal funds provided under PL 
93-288, as amended by PL 100-707, for 
Public Assistance will be cost shared. The 
final terms of this cost sharing arrangement 
can include per capita cost sharing. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE BUSH. 
U.S. DISASTER RESPONSE TEAM IN WESTERN 
SAMOA 


APIA, Western SAMOA—For the 57 mem- 
bers of the U.S. Pacific Command's Joint 
Task Force in Western Samoa, it seemed as 
though getting here was the hardest part. 
Hurricane Ofa began hitting this island 
nation on Thursday Feb 1, with winds that 
eventually exceeded 160 knots. Damage was 
extensive. The Government of Western 
Samoa (GOWS) requested assistance from 
the United States. The U.S. Pacific Com- 
mander in Hawaii designated the U.S. Army 
Western Command its executive agent for 
the formation and deployment of a disaster 
response joint task force to assess the 
damage caused by the storm. 

The response would have gladdened an 
old soldier's heart. Fifty soldiers, five 
airmen and two Navy Seabees—from dispar- 
ate units all over Oahu, many with only two 
hours notice—began assembling at Hickam 
Air Force Base at 10 a.m. Tuesday, Feb 6. 
They were unquestionably ready (and 
eager) to go. But Ofa frustrated them. The 
storm refused to leave Western Samoa. The 
team waited at Hickam most of Tuesday, 
then assembled twice the following day. The 
weather refused to break. Late Wednesday, 
they were recalled. Take off of the huge C- 
5A Galaxy that was to rush them to Apia 
came at 3:00 a.m., Thursday, Feb 8. 

When they arrived at Western Samoa's 
Faleolo International Airport five and a 
half hours later, the rain had stopped for 
the most part but the local skies were 
darkly overcast and heavy with moisture. 

The team quickly disembarked and began 
offloading its equipment. The Joint Task 
Force (JTF) was operational two hours after 
its arrival. Twenty-four hours later, its two 
UH-60 Blackhawk helicopters from the 53rd 
Aviation Bn., 25th Inf Div (Light) had been 
test flown and were ready to respond to re- 
quests from the GOWS for emergency as- 
sistance missions. 

Maj. Bill Walsh, Operations officer of the 
45th Support Group, quickly set up an oper- 
ations center in two small borrowed rooms 
behind the airports’ control tower. After a 
week’s operations, Maj. Walsh was the only 
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team member still sleeping there each 
night—to stay on top of every thing happen- 


Initially, all JTF members were billeted in 
storm-damaged buildings at the airport. 
There was no running water or electricity at 
the camp but morale—fed by cold “meals 
ready to eat"—was high. The unit set about 
preparing for search and rescue and damage 
assessment operations. Col. John M. Castle- 
berry, the JTF commander, met with the 
prime minister and several cabinet members 
to discuss the unit's mission and priorities. 
He and other JTF officers met with officials 
of the Peace Corps, which has a major 
effort in Western Samoa, with a total of 54 
volunteers assigned to villages on the two 
main islands of Upolu and Savaii. 

The JTF's top initial priority was search 
and rescue (SAR) for U.S. citizens, 15 of 
which were unaccounted for after the hurri- 
cane. Within 24 hours, all had been found, 
none of them hurt. The second priority was 
medical evacuation—getting seriously in- 
jured Samoans to medical facilities in Apia 
for treatment. 

Next came the distribution of the food, 
tools and emergency medical equipment. 
Not forgotten was the JTF’s basic task of 
damage assessment. 

Late Saturday night, the JTF's third day 
in country, the GOWS requested an emer- 
gency medical evaluation. An accident on 
Savaii had resulted in one death and three 
injuries, two of them very serious. A black- 
hawk took off with the unit's doctor, Maj. 
Cliff Cloonan, an emergency medicine spe- 
cialist from Tripler Army Medical Center in 
Hawaii, abroad. In two night flights, they 
returned the injured, and the body, to the 
hospital in Apia. The aircrew, who had 
flown all day Saturday, finally stood down 
at 3:00 a.m. Sunday. 

Dr. Cloonan, working with Preventive 
Medicine Specialist Mark Hanne of the 25th 
Inf. Div. at Schofield Barracks, have also 
conducted a public health assessment on 
both main islands. With this now complet- 
ed, they are now coordinating distribution 
of emergency medical supplies. 

While the basic mission of the Disaster 
Response JTF is damage assessment, in 
some instances task force members have 
been able to contribute directly to the resto- 
ration of services. All electrical power was 
knocked out by the hurricane. The local 
power company is still in the process of re- 
storing service on the island of Upolu. One 
of the most difficult locations to restore 
service to will be in the INTELSAT station, 
12 miles into the hills behind the capital of 
Apia at an elevation of 2750 feet. Not only 
are the lines down, but for long stretches of 
the only partially-paved road leading to the 
site, the poles themselves were blown down 
by the storm's high winds. 

The backup generator at the site is an old 
one and inoperative because of a lack of 
spare parts that have to be ordered from 
England. Without electrical power at the 
satellite earth station, the island nation had 
no communications with the outside world. 

The JTF arrived with a 50 KW generator, 
intended as its own power source. Since 
power was restored to much of the airport 
area shortly after their arrival, the genera- 
tor was no longer needed for this. It was 
made available to the GOWS so this vital 
service could be restored. 

SSgt. Kevin W. Sargent, NCO in Charge 
of the Power Generation Team, was the 
right man for the job. The 8-year Army vet- 
eran, a master fitness trainer as well as gen- 
erator mechanic supervisor, enjoys overseas 
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duty and can best be described as a real 
people-to-people American. The day after 
the JTF's arrival, he and his 4-man team 
struggled up the mountain in their aging 
2%-ton truck with the generator in tow, 
hooked it up, ensured it was running well, 
and instructed Western Samoan operators 
in how to keep it running. That night, it 
went down. The next morning, it was 
learned that a new shift of operators had 
come on duty and a few details had been 
lost in translation. A new routine puts the 
Army team back up at the satellite dish at 
each shift change. Uninterrupted power 
now permits tens of thousands of Western 
Samoans to communicate with worried rela- 
tives in New Zealand and elsewhere. SSgt. 
Sargent, meanwhile, has found Western 
Samoa a beautiful place and its people de- 
lightful. I'd like to come back sometime on 
my own," he says. 

After arriving in the storm-torn island 
nation, the JTF's Damage Assessment 
Team, headed by Lt. Col. Greg Maronski— 
who is also the deputy JTF commander— 
quickly determined that one of the greatest 
needs was the reopening of many miles of 
roads washed out by Hurricane Ofa. One big 
obstacle blocked all progress in this direc- 
tion: the local quarries were inoperative. 
Crushed rock and gravel essential to the 
road-repair task could not be produced. 

SSgt. Robert G. Parsons is a quarry fore- 
man supervisor assigned to the 45th Sup- 
port Group's 84th Engineer Battalion at 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. SSgt. Parsons 
has been to Western Samoa twice before on 
& civic action assignment with the same ob- 
jective: provide the GOWS Public Works 
Department with working quarries to 
produce rock and gravel. He spent a few 
days on a reconnaissance in June 1989, then 
returned for a longer stay in Aug. and Sept. 
When he returned to his unit in Hawaii, 
Western Samoa had two functioning rock 
quarries—and SSgt. Parson had a wide circle 
of good friends. But the storm shut the 
quarries down again. 

JTF Commander Col. John Castleberry is 
also commanding officer of the 45th Spt. 
Gp. When he realized the urgent need for 
rock and gravel, he immediately ordered 
SSgt Parson's return. The old Samoan hand 
caught an Air Force C-141 to Pago Pago, 
American Samoa with two heavy equipment 
mechanics, Sgt. Donald Byron and Spec. 
Eric Holt. The three were ferried into Apia 
by JTF UH-60 on Saturday, Feb. 9. 

The warm welcome with which SSgt. Par- 
sons was met by many of his old Western 
Samoan friends made a lasting impression 
on JTF members who had preceded him 
here. SSgt. Parsons says he’s happy to see 
his old friends again and to be able to give 
them a helping hand. Chris Hewson, a New 
Zealander who operates the quarries for the 
GOWS, adds, I was bloody glad to see him, 
too.“ 

The joint task force is truly a joint effort. 
Air Force Major Jack Snyder commands De- 
tachment 5, Air Rescue Service, and also 
serves as a special assistant for rescue on 
the Pacific Air Forces staff at Hickman Air 
Force Base in Hawaii. He deployed with the 
JIF as the head of a 5-man Air Force search 
and rescue (SAR) team. Following comple- 
tion of the initial SAR effort, he has coordi- 
nated all JFT emergency resupply missions, 
working out of the National Police head- 
quarters in Apia. 

Two members of the Commander, Con- 
struction Battalions, Pacific staff at Maka- 
lapa deployed with the fly-away units. Lt. 
Mike Blount and Senior Chief Tom Wright 
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were tasked with performing harbor, chan- 
nel, pier and ferry damage assessments. 
After wrapping up their own work, the Sea- 
bees joined Army Capt. Michael Richey, En- 
gineer Construction Officer with the 84th 
Eng. Bn. and Sgt. Maj. Wayne Casteel of 
the Army's Western Command staff in per- 
forming damage assessments on the roads 
circling the islands of Upolu and Savaii. 
This, too, has now been completed. 

The JIF also has an element in American 
Samoa. Maj. Greg Corley, senior U.S. officer 
there, heads up a contingent of 14 soldiers 
from the 84th Eng. Bn. who arrived in Pago 
Pago on Feb. 8 with three 60 KW and two 5 
KW generators. Their mission: to provide an 
emergency power supply for electric light- 
ing, water and sewer operations. 

As the local commercial power company 
restored service to one area, the Army engi- 
neers leapfrogged their generators to an- 
other. Seventy-five percent of the American 
territory's power service has now been re- 
stored with their emergency help. At the re- 
quest of Governor Peter Coleman, the team 
also flew an emergency mission to the small 
island of Manua, delivering parts and the 
expertise to get that small community's 
only power generator back in operation. 

A more permanent type of help is being 
provided by a detachment of 32 Seabees 
headed by Lt. Eric Sorrell, who arrived from 
Guam on Feb 12. Their mission is to raise or 
replace utility poles knocked down by the 
storm and repair severed power lines. 

By dusk on the seventh day in Western 
Samoa, the JIF’s hard-working aircrews had 
flown a total of 32 aerial resupply missions, 
delivering a total of 18.5 short tons of ur- 
gently needed food, medical equipment and 
tools and equipment needed for rebuilding 
the isolated villages all over Western 
Samoa. 

A different sort of mission was flown 
Sunday. England’s Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Edinburgh, decided to fly to Western 
Samoa to inspect the damage caused by the 
hurricane. At the request of the GOWS, 
JTF's two helicopters provided the Duke 
and his party an extensive tour of both 
main islands. Col. Castleberry briefed him 
on the JTF's operations. 

The colonel has been spending long hours 
with American Charge de Affairs Bill Fran- 
cisco, the prime minister of Western Samoa, 
Governor Peter Coleman of American 
Samoa and the territory's congressional del- 
egate Eni Faleomavaega, who returned from 
Washington to inspect damage and facili- 
tate relief. 

As the local commercial power company 
restored service to one area, the Army engi- 
neers leapfrogged their generators to an- 
other. Seventy-five percent of the American 
territory's power service has now been re- 
stored with their emergency help. 

At the request of Governor Peter Cole- 
man, the team also flew an emergency mis- 
sion to the small island of Manua, delivering 
parts and the expertise to get that small 
community's only power generator back in 
operation. 

A more permanent type of help is being 
provided by a detachment of 32 Seabees 
headed by Lt. Eric Sorrell, who arrived from 
Guam on Feb. 12. Their mission is to raise 
or replace utility poles knocked down by the 
storm and repair severed power lines. 

By dusk on the seventh day in Western 
Samoa, the JTF's hard-working aircrews 
had flown a total of 32 aerial resupply mis- 
sions, delivering a total of 18.5 short tons of 
urgently needed food, medical equipment 
and tools and equipment needed for rebuild- 
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ing to isolated villages all over Western 
Samoa. 

A different sort of mission was flown 
Sunday. England’s Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Edinburgh, decided to fly to Western 
Samoa to inspect the damage caused by the 
hurricane. At the request of the GOWS, 
JTF's two helicopters provided the duke 
and his party an extensive tour of both 
main islands. Col. Castleberry briefed him 
on the JTF's operations. 

The colonel has been spending long hours 
with American Charge de Affairs Bill Fran- 
cisco, the prime minister of Western Samoa, 
Governor Peter Coleman of American 
Samoa and the territory's congressional del- 
egate Eni Faleomavaega, who returned from 
Washington to inspect damage and facili- 
tate relief. 

Col. Castleberry has good reason to be 
proud of his troops, at the end of their first 
week's operations. He says he's most im- 
pressed by the performance of the young, 
junior soldiers. “They all pitched in to 
unload the plane and get up upon our arriv- 
al. They had us operational within 2 hours. 
They've been working 17-18-hour days ever 
since with professionalism and total dedica- 
tion in extreme tropical conditions. I 
haven't heard a single complaint, nor have 
we had a single accident or adverse incident. 
Morale is high and the JTF is moving full 
steam ahead." 
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Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
people of the U.S. Virgin Islands | would like 
to send our sincere regrets to our sister terri- 
tory of American Samoa in the aftermath of 
Hurricane Ofa. We in the Virgin Islands also 
are saddened to hear of the total destruction 
on Western Samoa, the neighboring islands 
which bore the brunt of the storm, and where 
11 deaths have been recorded to date. 

Ofa damaged or destroyed over 50 percent 
of American Samoa's structures. It totally de- 
stroyed 175 homes and severely damaged an- 
other 417 homes, leaving many homeless. Ac- 
cording to a FEMA's estimate 3,719 homes 
were affected by this catastrophe in American 
Samoa. Power was knocked out and is being 
restored. 

| know all too well the terrible shock that my 
colleague, ENM FALEOMAVAEGA, and the good 
people of American Samoa are now going 
through. It was only last September 17 that 
Hurricane Hugo and its terrible winds devas- 
tated the U.S. Virgin Islands, with extremely 
severe damage to the island of St. Croix. We 
are still feeling its effects everyday, in our 
economy, our schools, our hospitals, and our 
homes. Rebuilding is slow and arduous, but 
we in the Virgin Islands sympathize with our 
friends in American Samoa who must also go 
down this difficult road of reconstruction. 

Before long, American Samoans will be very 
familiar with the workings of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Department of the Interi- 
or, and other agencies that must be counted 
on for assistance in such terrible disasters. 
These Federal agencies must do their best to 
see that the recovery is complete—from re- 
building public buildings and homes to restor- 
ing power, phone and roads, and even the tra- 
ditional tales that represent the strong com- 
munity spirit of the people of American 
Samoa. 

| will stand behind the U.S. territory of 
American Samoa throughout this rough 
period, and do all | can to help the people of 
American Samoa through their recovery from 
Hurricane Ofa. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, | want to join my 
friend and colleague, Congressman FALEOMA- 
VAEGA, in directing your attention to a catas- 
trophe that befell American Samoa in early 
February. Sadly, it was a tragedy of a propor- 
tion that, had it occurred on the American 
mainland, would have been page one news 
for several days. I’m afraid few of us heard 
about Hurricane Ofa. Unfortunately, the 
people of American Samoa will not soon 
forget it. 

| had the good fortune to visit American 
Samoa last summer, as the leader of a dele- 
gation of members from the House Interior 
Committee, and including Interior Secretary 
Manuel Lujan. It is a beautiful place, populat- 
ed by hospitable and caring people. Those 
memories make it all the more troubling for 
me to acknowledge the level of devastation 
inflicted on these islands by Hurricane Ofa. 

Miraculously, there were no reported fatali- 
ties. But the damage was incredible. 

| am pleased to know that American disas- 
ter relief agencies, both public and private, 
moved quickly to help in American Samoa, 
along with elements of the U.S. Armed 
Forces. Much of the suffering was immediate- 
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ly tended to. But we all know that real recov- 
ery in such situations can take months, if not 
years. 

As chairman of the committee with jurisdic- 
tion over American insular areas, | want Con- 
gressman FALEOMAVAEGA to know that | 
stand ready to lend a hand in whatever long- 
term help we can offer. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
call attention to the plight of the people of 
American Samoa and Western Samoa, who 
are just now beginning to recover from the 
devastating impact of Hurricane Ofa, which 
struck the islands with 130-plus mile an hour 
winds on February 4. 

| particularly want to express my deepest 
sympathies to the families of the eight resi- 
dents of Western Samoa who were killed in 
the combination of heavy winds and tidal 
waves which surged over the islands. At this 
time of great national tragedy, my heart par- 
ticularly goes out to all those who now find 
themselves suddenly bereft of a loved one. 

Imagine, if you will, the chaos of the storm 
at its height: Roofs being ripped off houses, 
wave surge sweeping entire buildings off their 
foundations, tearing up roads and destroying 
electric pylons, two large inter-island ferries 
being thrown up on shore in Apia harbor as all 
dock and port facilities there were destroyed, 
entire seaside villages being engulfed by 20- 
to 25-foot waves of sand and water on the 
island of Savai'i in Western Samoa and east- 
ern part of Tactuila island in American Samoa, 
and crops being wiped out as large portions of 
the islands were totally stripped of their foli- 
age. 

In both American Samoa, which is a U.S. 
territory, and in Western Samoa, which is an 
independent state, the destruction wrought by 
Ofa was heavy, and, in many cases, total. 

In American Samoa alone, which was de- 
clared a disaster zone by President Bush on 
February 9, recent reports estimate that 85 
businesses and well over 400 homes were 
either wiped out completely or heavily dam- 
aged. To date, almost 5,000 people have ap- 
plied for temporary housing at the FEMA 
office which has been set up in Pago Pago. 

On both islands, electricity is still out in 
many areas, and the need for medical sup- 
plies and facilities is great. 

also understand that between 20,000 and 
25,000 individuals were made homeless in 
Western Samoa by the storm. Compounding 
difficulties in reconstruction efforts is the fact 
that much of that country’s communications 
network is still inoperable. 

And as if the situation there weren't bad 
enough, | am told that an even more serious 
crisis—a shortage of food—is now facing the 
inhabitants of Western Samoa. 

| understand that over 95 percent of the 
breadfruit, banana, avocado and papaya crops 
in Western Samoa were destroyed by the 
storm. According to experts on the scene, be- 
tween only 1 and 2 weeks of food supply is 
currently left, and it is estimated that it will 
take over 6 months before the country can 
once again reach self-sufficiency in food. 

According to press reports, it is estimated 
by Western Samoan Government officials that 
almost $18 million will be required to meet the 
emergency food needs of the people, a sum 
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which amounts to one-third of the entire Gov- 
ernment operating budget for last year. This is 
an enormous sum for a Government seeking 
to undertake the wholesale reconstruction of 
large parts of its countryside. 

| understand that the United States has pro- 
vided some assistance in the form of outlays 
from Ambassadors’ discretionary funds and in- 
kind contributions from U.S. CINCPAC, which | 
think were provided on a timely basis and 
serve as a shining example of the best hu- 
manitarian traditions of United States foreign 
assistance. 

In conjunction with other assistance from 


is beginning to be felt. Electric power is being 
restored, food and medical aid is starting to 
reach the populace, roads are beginning to be 
rebuilt, and temporary housing is under con- 
struction. 


Nevertheless, the U.S. Government and the 
American people as a whole have an obliga- 
tion to do more for the people of American 
and Western Samoa immediately, in this, their 
hour of most urgent and desperate need. 

In particular, immediate action is necessary 
to head off what could become a serious food 
shortage in Western Samoa. | understand that 
the government of Western Samoa is seeking 
to purchase flour and rice, and | hope it would 
be possible for the United States to assist in 
this effort, working in conjunction with West- 
ern Samoa, in order to avert a famine. 


ing needs are met. 

| would be sorely remiss if | didn’t note that 
Eni has done an outstanding job in bringing 
the grave situation facing American Samoa 
and Western Samoa to the attention of the 


understanding about the region. His efforts 
the wake of Hurricane Ofa are further proof 
his dedication to his constituents 
region as a whole. 


ffairs, 

which | chair, with invaluable expertise and 
in 

of 


ciousness. Now come reports of similar dev- 
astation in the Pacific Ocean, this time in the 
home district of our colleague, Delegate ENI 
F.H. FALEOMAVAEGA of American Samoa. 
According to the distinguished Congress- 
man from American Samoa, Hurricane Ofa 
slashed across his islands on February 2, 
washing away roads, stripping trees bare, de- 
stroying 95 percent of farm crops and leaving 
hundreds of families homeless. Damages to 
roads alone were estimated at more than $4 
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million. Public schools suffered an estimated 
$7.4 million in damages. 

The litany of losses continues. It reads like 
a repeat of the tragedy in Puerto Rico which | 
detailed at length to my same colleagues here 
in the House last September. For example, 
some 4,000 homes in Samoa have been 


were simply washed away. Similarly, a large 
number of Samoan businesses suffered 
severe damages. Two weeks after Hurricane 
Ofa struck, the majority of American Samoan 
families were still without ; 

As | said, Mr. Speaker, we in Puerto Rico 
know what all of that means. So, my full com- 
passion goes out to the American Samoan 
people, and | know all of us want to see the 
recovery process there expedited. Already, 
relief teams from the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency [FEMA], the Army Corps 
of Engineers and the Red Cross, among 
others, are on the scene to reconstruct build- 
ings and to offer other forms of assistance. 

But, as my distinguished colleague, ENI FA- 
LEOMAVAEGA, has pointed out, the road to re- 
covery will be a very difficult one, despite all 
of the work currently under way. Mr. Speaker, 
| urge my colleagues to remember American 
Samoa in its hour of need. Our fellow Ameri- 
cans in Samoa can't do the full job of recov- 
ery by themselves, and | further urge that we 
in the Congress find ways to help the Sa- 
moans over the financial hump that they are 
bound to face in the months ahead. 

Mr. BLAZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise in solidarity 
with my fellow Pacific islanders in the South 
Pacific. | am speaking of the plight which 
befell the islands of American Samoa from 
late on Friday, February 2, 1990. 

Packing winds of over 100 miles per hour, 
Hurricane Ofa knocked out electricity, tore off 
roofs, and forced the evacuation of hundreds 
of residents. Fortunately, injuries to persons 
were minor, but the hurricane disrupted com- 
munications and caused a blackout of infor- 
mation to the outside world. 

Ofa's winds destroyed electrical power to 
about 90 percent of American Samoa's princi- 
pal island, Tutuila. Airport officials closed 
American Samoa's main airport in the west of 
Tutuila for days. Winds gusting to over 100 
miles per hour had blown off the roof of one 
of the airport's hangars. 

High waves along the north of Tutuila led 
officials of the American Samoa Government 
to evacuate scores upon scores of residents. 
The territory's emergency management com- 
mittee reported flooding as well. In the Manu'a 
Islands of American Samoa, 60 miles to the 
east of Tutuila, high waves also damaged 
docks. 

Members of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers arrived in American Samoa and have 
begun assessing damage to our fellow citi- 
zens and nationals from Hurricane Ofa. At 
least two-thirds of the territory's residents 
went without water because of the power 
outage. Even days after Ofa had struck, areas 
outside of Tutuila's central villages of Utulei, 
Fagatogo, and Pago Pago remained blacked 
out, especially in the villages of Nu'uuli and 
Tafuna. 

Those assessing damage found that the 
hurricane had damaged buildings and roads, 
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history. 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 2, 1990, the islands of Samoa—both 


area by President Bush on February 9, 1990. 
High velocity winds, tidal waves, and heavy 
rains have caused extensive damage to public 
utilities, private homes, businesses, and agri- 
culture. A disaster field office has been set up 
in the capital at Pago Pago to provide needed 
assistance. 

Western Samoa has also suffered extensive 
damage. Here, the hurricane has claimed 13 
lives. Those injured number in the hundreds. 
Without immediate emergency assistance, 
banana and breadfruit crop losses present a 
threat of famine. 

My colleague, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, has 
been at the forefront working to provide relief 
to the Samoan Islands. | would like to extend 
my concern for his tireless efforts and offer 
my full support in seeking appropriate aid for 
the victims of this disaster. 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to join 
my dear friend and colleague, Congressman 
EN FALEOMAVAEGA of American Samoa, to 
call the attention of Congress to the devastat- 
ing hurricane, Hurricane Ofa, which hit Ameri- 
can Samoa and Western Samoa on February 
2. | do so to ask the support of my colleagues 
to provide additional resources if that be- 
comes necessary. | also wish to extend my 
deepest sympathy to the families of those 
who died in Western Samoa, and commiser- 
ate with my Pacific Island friends in the 
Samoas. 

The immediate effects of Hurrican Ofa were 
devastating to say the least, and its continuing 
impact grave. Fortunately, though damage 
and destruction of property was extensive, 
there were no deaths in American Samoa. 
However, hundreds were injured, some seri- 
ously. Twelve died in Western Samoa. We in 
Hawaii, especially the Samoan community, 
have risen to the emergency with food and 
clothing drives. However, the devastation is so 
great that volunteer action alone will not meet 
the crisis of food, clothing and housing, and 
power shortages. Immediate congressional 
action may become necessary after a more 
complete posthurricane assessment is com- 
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occasion 


Under the proven and forceful leadership of 
Congressman FALEOMAVAEGA, the administra- 
tion acted with alacrity to come to the assist- 
ance of American Samoa. Once requested by 
Governor Coleman for a declaration of emer- 
gency on February 9, the President declared 
American Samoa to be a major disaster area 
within 3 days, thus setting the stage for imme- 
date action by the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency which I'm advised is doing a 
splendid job with the resources available to it. 
| want to assure Congressman FALEOMA- 
VAEGA that he and the people of Samoa have 
my full support. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, | just 
want to inform my colleagues concerning cer- 
tain names that were not included in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. | certainly do not fault 
the recorders and reporting staff, because 
some of these names are in the Samoan lan- 
guage, and as such they were just not able to 
correctly spell the names of those individuals 
whom | mentioned in my statement yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, for the record, | made refer- 
ence to the honorable president of the senate 
who is Paramount Chief Letuli Toloa, and also 
our speaker of the house, High Chief Tuana’i- 
tau Tuia. 

Additionally Mr. Speaker, | made reference 
to Lt. Gov. Galea'i Poumele, who is presently 
in charge of our overall territorial disaster task 
force to address the problems caused by Hur- 
ricane Ofa. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to note the names of 
the above gentlemen as it should have been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

| appreciate very much the patience and 
professionalism of our reporters and printers 
who work so diligently each day to provide 
what | consider the most comprehensive and 
accurate accounting of our proceedings each 
day we are in session. 

Mr. Speaker, | also want to add for the 
RECORD a statement from my dear friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
AKAKA] for his support and willingness to 
assist me with whatever Samoa may need as 
a result of the devastation caused by Hurri- 
cane Ofa. 

Mr. Speaker, thank you for your attention to 
this matter. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

CThe following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ERDREICH) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 5 minutes today. 

Mr. SaRPALIUS, for 5 minutes today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes today. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAGEA, for 60 minutes 
each day, today and March 1. 

Mr. OBEY, for 60 minutes, on March 1. 

Mr. BoNIOR, for 60 minutes, on March 1. 

Mr. Gaypos, for 60 minutes each day, 
on March 6 and March 7. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. BENTLEY) to revise and 
extend their remakrs and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. GUNDERSON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Parris, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Parris, for 5 minutes, on March 1. 

(The following Member (at her own 
request to revise and extend her remarks 
and include extraneous material: ) 

Mrs. BENTLEY, for 60 minutes, on 
March 6, 7, 13, and 14. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. BENTLEY) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Saxton in two instances. 

Mr. GALLEGLY in two instances. 

Mr. Lewis of Florida. 

Mr. HUNTER. 


Mr. Dornan of California. 

Mr. MaCHTLEY in four instances. 

Mr. BLILEY. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO in two instances. 

Mr. LENT. 

Mrs. BENTLEY in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ERDREICH) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland. 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. 

Mr. SLATTERY. 

Mr. Lantos in two instances. 

Mr. Smita of Florida. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. FUSTER. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. RAHALL. 

Mr. BorskI. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o'clock and 18 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
Pu Thursday, March 1, 1990, at 
11 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2588. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary (Logistics), Department of the Air 
Force, transmitting notification of the deci- 
sion to convert to contractor performance 
the commissary resale warehouse function 
at Langley Air Force Base, VA, which was 
found to be the most efficient and cost-ef- 
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fective organization for in-house perform- 
ance, pursuant to Public Law 100-463, sec- 
tion 8061 (102 Stat. 2270-27); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

2589. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting notification that the 
advanced medium range air-to-air missile 
[AMRAAM] program manager acquisition 
unit cost has increased by more than 25 per- 
cent over unit cost shown in baseline SAR 
determined on January 26, 1990, pursuant 
to 10 U.S.C. 2433; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2590. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting notification that the 
sensor fuzed weapon [SFW] program man- 
ager's acquisition unit cost has increased by 
more than 15 percent over unit cost shown 
in baseline SAR determined on January 26, 
1990, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2433; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

2591. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting the views of the De- 
partment on H.R. 2666, the “Mildred and 
Claude Pepper Scholarship Act“; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

2592. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting 
the 1988 annual report on the National 
Health Service Corps [NHSC], the NHSC 
Scholarship Program [NHSCSP], and the 
NHSC Loan Repayment Program [NHSC/ 
LRP], pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 254(g); to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2593. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting & copy of Transmittal No. 01-90, 
concerning a proposed memorandum of un- 
derstanding [MOU] with the Ministry for 
National Defense of Canada concerning a 
joint project for harmonization, develop- 
ment, production, and support of the ECCM 
upgrade development to the AN/APG-65 
radar system, short title [AN/APG-65 radar 
upgrade MOU], pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
ede to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
2594. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the inspector general's 
first management report for the 6-month 
period ending September 30, 1989, pursuant 
to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 
2526); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2595. A letter from the Chairman, Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act for the calen- 
dar year 1989, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2596. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Management and Administration, 
Department of Energy, transmitting a 
report on activities under the Freedom of 
Information Act for the calendar year 1989, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2597. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting a report of actions taken to increase 
competition for contracts, fiscal year 1989, 
pursuant to 41 U.S.C. 419; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2598. A letter from the Director, Manage- 
ment and Budget, transmitting a copy of 
“Statistical Programs of the United States 
Government, Fiscal Year 1989," pursuant to 
Public Law 99-591, section 814(a), (100 Stat. 
3341-336); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2599. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a report of ac- 
tions taken to increase competition for con- 
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tracts, fiscal year 1989, pursuant to 41 
U.S.C, 419; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2600. A letter from the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs, transmitting a report of actions 
taken to increase competition for contracts, 
fiscal year 1989, pursuant to 41 U.S.C, 419; 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2601. A letter from the Chairman, 
Panama Canal Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
expenditures for fiscal years 1991 and 1992 
for the operation and maintenance of the 
Panama Canal and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to 31 U.S.C. 1110; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2602. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for research and development, space 
flight, control and data communications, 
construction of facilities, and research and 
program management, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1110; to the 
Committee on Science, Space, and Technol- 


ogy. 

2603. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting notification of his determina- 
tion that Israel is not being denied its right 
to participate in the activities of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, pursuant 
to Public Law 99-88, chapter V (99 Stat. 
323); Public Law 100-461, title I (102 Stat. 
2268-3); jointly, to the Committees on For- 
eign Affairs and Appropriations. 

2604. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the Air Force's financial manage- 
ment operations and its efforts to prepare 
consolidated financial statements (GAO/ 
AFMD-90-23); jointly, to the Committees 
on Government Operations and Armed 
Services. 


A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting the Depart- 
ment’s 1989 annual report on the recom- 
mendations received from the National 
Transportation Board regarding transporta- 
tion safety, pursuant to 49 U.S.C. app. 
1906(b); jointly, to the Committees on 
Public Works and Transportation and 
Energy and Commerce. 


SUBSEQUENT ACTION ON A RE- 
PORTED BILL SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X: the follow- 
ing action was taken by the Speaker: 
H.R. 3386: Referral to the Committee on 


Energy and Commerce extended for a 
period ending not later than March 15, 1990. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWKINS (for himself, Mr. 
WiLLIAMS, Mr. GoopLinc, Mr. 
Gaypos, Mr. CLAY, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. OWENS of 
New York, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. PAYNE of 
New Jersey, Mrs. Lowey of New 
York, Mr. PosHARD, Mrs. UNSOELD, 
Mr. WASHINGTON, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
Fuster, Mr. Jontz, and Mr. MFUME): 
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H.R. 4130. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for the development, recruitment, 
and training of teachers and other instruc- 
tional personnel, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CONYERS (for himself, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. BROOKS, Mr. ERDREICH, 
Mrs. Boxer, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. 
Suays, Mr. SMITH of Vermont, Mr. 
SCHEUER, and Mr. MILLER of Ohio): 

H.R. 4131. A bill to ensure that executive 
agencies have adequate authority to review 
the performance of foreign contractors and 
subcontractors under certain procurement 
contracts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CONYERS (for himself, Mr. 
Horton, and Mr. BUSTAMANTE): 

H.R. 4132. A bill to amend section 2 of 
title III of the act of March 3, 1933 (com- 
monly known as the Buy American Act), to 
require the approval of the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative in order for the head of a Feder- 
al agency to waive the Buy American Act; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER (for himself, 
Mr. Emerson, Mr. EsPy, Mr. ANTHO- 
NY, Mr. LAUGHLIN, and Mr. TANNER): 

H.R. 4133. A bill to exempt agriculture 
from certain requirements under the Feder- 
al Water Pollution Control Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. CHANDLER: 

H.R. 4134. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 with respect to the 
tax treatment of the transfer of excess pen- 
sion assets to retiree health accounts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EARLY: 

H.R. 4135. A bill to provide an additional 
district judgeship for the District of Massa- 
chusetts; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


By Mr. GIBBONS (for himself, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
Mr. Pease, Mr. Matsui, Mr. DORGAN 
of North Dakota, Mr. McGRAaTH, Mr. 
Levin of Michigan, and Mrs. JOHN- 
son of Connecticut): 

H.R. 4136. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to remove U.S. tax 
barriers inhibiting competitiveness of U.S.- 
owned businesses operating in the European 
Community; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HENRY (for himself, Mrs. 
Boccs, and Mr. SIsisky): 

H.R. 4137. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to mint coins in commemo- 
ration of the Bill of Rights; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H.R. 4138. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
temporary lodging expenses incurred by 
family members who receive transportation 
incident to the hospitalization of a member 
of the Armed Forces for a serious illness or 
serious injury sustained by the member in 
the line of duty; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. LENT (for himself, Mr. 
McDape, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. YATRON, 
Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. Martin of New 
York, Mr. WaLsH, Mr. Gexas, Mr. 
BoEHLERT, Mr. McHucH, Mr. McNvt- 
TY, and Mr. WALKER): 

H.R. 4139. A bill to provide for preserva- 
tion of competitive rail freight service 
routes in the Northeastern United States; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois: 

H.R. 4140. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1986 to provide a 10-per- 
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cent tax credit for investments in pollution 
control facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 4141. A bill to amend title 11 of the 
United States Code to provide that the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
creditors' and equity security holders' com- 
mittees in making a substantial contribution 
to a case under chapter 11 may be paid as 
administrative expenses; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAHALL: 

H.R. 4142. A bill to provide for the preser- 
vation and enhancement of significant cul- 
tural, historical, and architectural resources 
associated with the coal mining heritage of 
southern West Virginia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON (for himself, 
Mr. SKEEN, and Mr. SCHIFF): 

H.R. 4143. A bill to settle certain claims of 
the Zuni Indian Tribe, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. SANGMEISTER (for himself, 
Mr. DounBIN, Mr. PosHARD, Mr. 
ScHEUER, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. PANETTA, Mr. HOAGLAND, Mr. 
McNurTY, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. Fuster, 
Mr. McDermott, Mr. Savace, Mr. 
Bruce, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. FAUNTROY, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, 
Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. JOHNSTON of Flor- 
ida, Ms. SCHNEIDER, Mr. Jones of 
Georgia, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. DWYER of 
New Jersey, Mr. Payne of New 
Jersey, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. ANNUN- 
zio, Mr. Espy, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. 
FocLrETTA, Mr. Towns, Mr. Frost, 
Mr. BiLBRAY, Mr. Worr, Mr. Cos- 
TELLO, Mr. WALSH, Mr. Bosco, Mr. 
Neat of Massachusetts, Mr. ROYBAL, 
Mr. Jontz, Mr. Nowak, and Ms. 
PELOSI): 

H.R. 4144. A bill to establish programs to 
improve elementary school instruction in 
foreign languages and cultures; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Ms. SNOWE (for herself and Mr. 
BRENNAN): 

H.R. 4145. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the State of Maine as Wilderness; jointly, 
to the Committees on Agriculture and Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of California: 

H.R. 4146. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to deny the charita- 
ble deduction for contributions to organiza- 
tions which participate in voter registration 
drives, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TORRES (for himself, Mr. 
Conpit, Mr. RIDGE, Ms. SCHNEIDER, 
Mr. Bares, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
BERMAN, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. DEFA- 
210, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. 
DwYER of New Jersey, Mr. DYMALLY, 
Mr. ENcEL, Mr. Fazio, Mr. FAUNT- 
Roy, Mr. FRANK, Mr. Fuster, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. JAMES, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
KLECZKA, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. LANTOS, 
Mr. LiPINSKI, Mrs. Meyers of 
Kansas, Mr. MILLER of California, 
Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. Owens of Utah, 
Mr. PALLONE, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. Po- 
SHARD, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. SIKORSKI, 
Mr. WiLsoN, Mr. Wore, and Mrs. 
UNSOELD): 

H.R. 4147. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act to require producers and im- 
porters of tires to recycle a certain percent- 
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age of scrap tires each year, to require the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency to establish a recycling credit 
system for carrying out such recycling re- 
quirement, to establish a management and 
tracking system for such tires, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. 
Stump, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. RHODES, and 
Mr. KYL): 

H.R. 4148. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain water 
rights for the settlement of Indian water 
rights claims in the State of Arizona; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DYMALLY: 

H.J. Res. 495. Joint resolution designating 
the week of April 15, 1990, through April 21, 
1990, as "National Minority Cancer Aware- 
ness Week"; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NIELSON of Utah (for him- 
self, Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado, Mr. 
CHANDLER, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. HANSEN, 
Mr. OnaEnsTAR, Mr. Owens of Utah, 
Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH, Mr. STALLINGS, 
Mr. SruMP, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. 
AuCorn, Mr. BEILENSON, Mrs. BOGGS, 
Mr. DeFazio, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. JoNTZ, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Lewis of Califor- 
nia, Mr. MacHTLEY, Mr. MAVROULES, 
Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. 
PavNE of Virginia, Mr. DENNY 
SwrrH, Mr. Smrrx of Vermont, Mr. 
WiLLIAMS, Mr. WYDEN, and Mr. 
Youwc of Alaska): 

H.J. Res. 496. Joint resolution designating 
the week of June 10, 1990, through June 16, 
1990, as Multiple-Use Sustained-Yield 
Week”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ORTIZ (for himself, Mr. Ros- 
INSON, Mr. ScHUMER, Mr. MANTON, 
Mr. Worr, Mr. HucHEs, Mr. SMITH of 
Florida, Mr. Ray, Mr. KasicH, Mr. 
PunsELL, Mr. WiLsoN, Mr. BOUCHER, 
Mr. Mazzorr, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. LAN- 
CASTER, Mr. HORTON, Mr. RAHALL, 
Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. WOLPE, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. SmitH of Texas, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mr. Dyson, Mr. GALLEGLY, 
Mr. JENKINS, Mr. WaLsH, Mr. 
KOLTER, Mr. Staccers, Ms. Lone, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. ROWLAND of Geor- 
gia, Mr. NELSON of Florida, and Mr. 
Spratt): 

H.J. Res. 497. Joint resolution designating 
June 24 through 30, 1990, as National 
Sheriffs’ Week”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLAY: 

H. Con. Res. 272. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing printing of the transcript of 
proceedings of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service of the House of 
Representatives incident to presentation of 
& portrait of Hon. William D. Ford; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mrs. KENNELLY (for herself and 
Mr. KLECZEA): 

H. Con. Res. 273. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the Polish Government should be included 
in talks relating to German unification; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN (for herself 
and Ms. SCHNEIDER): 

H. Con. Res. 274. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the U.N. Human Rights Commission should 
continue to report on human rights in Cuba; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. LIGHTFOOT: 

H. Res. 349. Resolution permitting certain 
information to be included in franked mass 
mailing by Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


316. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Alaska, relative 
to the upgrading of the Resurrection Creek 
Road in the Chugach National Forest; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

317. Also, memorial of the Senator of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, relative to 
health care; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

318. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska, relative to a joint com- 
mission on the status of Alaska Natives; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 44: Mr. SAXTON. 

H.R. 101: Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. 
H.R. 283: Mr. DeLay. 

. 505: Mr. BROWDER and Mr. TAYLOR. 

. 529: Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. ROBINSON, 
. PELOSI. 

530: Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. ROBINSON, 
PELOSI. 


jj 


MILLER of Ohio. 
STAGGERS. 
SANGMEISTER. 

: Mr. LEVINE of California. 


: Mr. 
Mr. 
: Mr. 
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Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. CAMPBELL of California, and 
Mr. WOLPE. 

H.R. 1540: Mr. HEFLEY, Mr. JAMES, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota, Mrs. 
MARTIN of Illinois, and Mr. BATES. 

H.R. 1641: Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 2798: Mr. SurrH of New Jersey, Mr. 
WELDON, and Mr. HILER. 

H.R. 2804: Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.R. 3087: Mr. LANCASTER. 

H.R. 3088: Mr. LANCASTER. 

H.R. 3089: Mr. LANCASTER. 

H.R. 3333: Mr. KOLBE. 

H.R. 3472: Mr. THOMAS A. LUKEN, Mr. 
Davis, Mr. MacHTLEY, Mr. Espy, Mr. 

Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. Perri, Mr. 
McEwen, Mr. JAMES, and Mr. GRANDY. 

H.R. 3582: Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. CAMPBELL of 
California, Mr. Cox, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. FA- 
LEOMAVAEGA, Mr. Frost, Mr. JAMES, Mr. Lrv- 
INGSTON, Mr. NiELSON of Utah, Mr. PAXON, 
Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. SMITH of Vermont, 
Mr. TraFicant, Mr. SHUMWAY, and Mr. 
WALSH. 

H.R. 3643: Mr. BATEMAN and Mr. NIELSON 
of Utah. 

H.R. 3686: Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. DEFAZIO, 
Mr. GALLEGLY, and Mr. CRAIG. 

H.R. 3735: Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 3785: Mr. Conpit, Mr. BUECHNER, and 
Mr. BATES. 

H.R. 3802: Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. GRAY, 
Mr. Fuster, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. DWYER of 
New Jersey, Mr. RovBAL, Mr. McHucu, Mr. 
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FocLiETTA, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. HOUGHTON, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. McGnATH, Mr. DoNarp E. 
Lukens, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. Fazio, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. JoHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. 
Hype, Mr. Jones of Georgia, Mr. LANTOS, 
Mr. FrsH, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. Saso, Mr. 
Rose, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
Owens of New York, Mr. NacLE, Mr. 
THOMAS A. LUKEN, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. RITTER, 
Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. SOLOMON, 
Mr. BoEHLERT, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
Martin of New York, Mr. Paxon, Mr. 
Weiss, and Mr. GREEN. 

H.R. 3859: Mr. RAHALL. 

H.R. 3903: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 3906: Mr. KASTENMEIER Mr. CONDIT, 
Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. Work, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. Rose, and Mr. POSHARD. 

H.R. 3927: Mrs. BENTLEY and Mr. ANNUN- 
210. 

H.R. 3978: Mr. WHEAT, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. 
ECKART, Mr. SANGMEISTER, Mr. CLAY, Mr. Po- 
SHARD, Mr. Russo, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. 
FLAKE, Mr. DEFazIO, and Mr. STARK. 

H.R. 3988: Mr. KosTMAYER, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. 
LANCASTER, Mr. HuckKABY, and Mr. McMir- 
LEN of Maryland. 

H.R. 4036: Mr. JAMES. 

H.J. Res. 54: Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. 

H. J. Res. 81: Mr. Myers of Indiana. 

H.J. Res. 443: Mr. L&EACH of Iowa, Mr. 
GRANT, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Gorpon, Mr. SHAW, 
Mr. MoAKLEY, Mr. Courter, Mr. Lewis of 
Florida, Mr. TANNER, Mr. NELSON of Florida, 
Mr. Ros, Mr. HucHEs, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. Towns, Mr. Nowak, Mr. PAL- 
LONE, Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
McNutty, Mr. Hurro, Mrs. RoUKEMA, Ms. 
OAKAR, Mr. Markey, Mr. Fuster, Mr. 
GALLO, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. DoNNELLY, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr. Price, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. Srupps, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. RANGEL, Mrs. COL- 
Lins, Mr. GRANDY, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, 
Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. MILLER 
of Washington, Mr. BiLBRAY, Mr. CHANDLER, 
Mr. BuRTON of Indiana, and Mr. MORRISON 
of Connecticut. 

H. J. Res. 452: Mr. FrsH, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Mr. LEATH of Texas, Mr. Morrison of Con- 
necticut, Mr. DoucLas, Mr. Fazio, and Mr. 
BUECHNER. 

H. J. Res. 473: Mr. RowrLaAND of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Jontz, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. MCNULTY, 
Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. BOUCHER, 
Mr. McDane, Mr. Henry, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
NELSON of Florida, Mr. Fazio, Mr. KANJOR- 
SKI, Mrs. JoHNsoN of Connecticut, Mrs. 
MoRELLA, Mr. Conte, Mr. RITTER, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. 
Carper, Mr. Jones of Georgia, Mr. WALSH, 
Mr. FRANK, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. Stupps, Mr. 
PASHAYAN, Mr. YATRON, Mrs. MARTIN of Illi- 
nois, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. 
FusTER, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
DyMALLy, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. 
Manton, Mr. Porter, Mr. Yates, Mr. PICK- 
ETT, Mr. FAuNTROY, Mr. Gorpon, Mr. NEAL 
of Massachusetts, Mr. MAvRouLes, Mr. 
SwrirH of New Hampshire, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
Snaxs, Mr. FrLriPPO, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. 
MacHTLEY, Mr. GEKAS, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. 
ToRRICELLI, Mr. BATES, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. 
McMiLLEN of Maryland, Mr. GALLO, Mr. 
THOMAS A. LUKEN, Mr. GoopLING, Mr. WOLF, 
Mr. SrokEs, Mr. Rose, Mr. MRAZEK, Mrs. 
CorLiNs, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. COBLE, Mr. FORD 
of Tennessee, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. RAVENEL, and 
Mr. KILDEE. 

H. Con. Res. 246: Mr. HATCHER, Mrs. SAIKI, 
Mr. Derrick, Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
HASTERT, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. NAGLE, Mr. 
Tatton, Mr. SmitH of New Jersey, Mr. 
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McDermott, Mr. THomas of Georgia, Mr. Mr. RiNALDO, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. Bates, Mr. Davis, Mr. Pickett, Mr. SurrH of Vermont, 
ANTHONY, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. ANNUNZIO, and Mr. GRANT. 
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SENATE— Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 23, 1990) 


The Senate met at 10:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. BYRD]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As 
we reverence our Father and our 
Maker, we will be led in prayer by the 
Senate Chaplain, the Reverend Dr. 
Richard C. Halverson. 

Dr. Halverson. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D. offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

God hath spoken once; twice have I 
heard this; that power belongeth unto 
God.—Psalm 62:11. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
listening to Senator PRESSLER's report 
on the election in Nicaragua was both 
exciting and disturbing. His descrip- 
tion, "citizens thirsting to vote," 150 
people waiting in the rain at 6 a.m., 
some having arrived at 3 a.m., one 
could not avoid thinking of our last 
national election when nearly 50 per- 
cent of the people did not bother to go 
to the polls. 

What is happening to us as a nation, 
Father? At a time when democracy is 
winning &ll over the world, are we for- 
feiting it at home? Have we forgotten 
our legacy: “inalienable rights," en- 
dowed by God," "government institut- 
ed to secure those rights, receiving its 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed," despite which many have 
divorced themselves from people sov- 
ereignty and abandoned the democrat- 
ic process. Forgive us, patient God, for 
our indifference, our apathy—our cyn- 
icism. Reawaken us to the moral obli- 
gation of citizenship, fundamental to 
our political system. Renew us in fresh 
commitment to our cherished Repub- 
lic. 

In the name of Jesus who said, Le 
shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free." Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Under the standing order, the major- 
ity leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this 
morning, following the time for the 
two leaders, there will be a period for 
morning business until 11 a.m., with 
Senators permitted to speak therein 
for up to 5 minutes each. At 11 a.m., 
the Senate will resume consideration 
of S. 1430, the national community 
service bill. Senators should be alerted 
that rollcall votes are expected 
throughout today’s session. 


RESERVATION OF LEADERS’ 
TIME 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my leader time, 
and I reserve all of the time of the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the remainder of 
the time of the two leaders is reserved. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
There will will now be a period for the 
transaction of morning business not to 
extend beyond the hour of 11 a.m. 
with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for up to 5 minutes each. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CAMPAIGN REFORM 


Mr. REID. Mr. President, we live in 
a country with the best system of gov- 
ernment in the world. In the past 
year, our political tradition has in- 
spired millions throughout Europe, 
South America, Africa, and the Far 
East. 

The symbol of freedom and democ- 
racy in China's Tiananmen Square was 
the Statue of Liberty. 

The cries of freedom in East Berlin 
and South Africa were sung to the 
strains of We Shall Overcome." 

In the last few days, a free election 
was held in Nicaragua for the first 
time in its history. 


If the Berlin Wall can come down 
and Nelson Mandela can be set free, 
then surely we in America can reform 
& part of our own political system. I 
am talking about campaign finance 
reform and the need for reform. 

Genuine campaign reform in the 
United States can come about only 
through bipartisan cooperation. 

For years, we have seen a lot of pos- 
turing on this issue. One side says: 
“Abolish PAC's or nothing.” The 
other side says: "Campaign spending 
limits or nothing." 

This all or nothing" attitude on 
both sides solves exactly one thing: 
nothing. It solves nothing. 

There are several issues on which 
agreement and real reform are feasi- 
ble. It is possible, this year and in this 
Congress, to do something about inde- 
pendent expenditures, bundling, the 
*Millionaire's Loophole,” abuse of so- 
called loans that candidates make 
their campaigns, and the complete and 
utter absence of tough penalties and 
procedures to enforce present cam- 
paign laws. 

The bill I have introduced with Sen- 
ator McCoNNELL of Kentucky can be 
the bipartisan nucleus of real cam- 
paign reform. In 1990, a year in which 
other nations around the world will 
take broad, courageous steps to reform 
their own political processes. 

The Federal Election Enforcement 
Act addresses many campaign prob- 
lems, but none as critical as the short- 
comings of the FEC. 

The FEC is a toothless tiger. Real 
campaign reform will give teeth to the 
Federal Election Commission. -Fake 
reform will ignore the FEC. 

The first 11 sections of our bill will 
stiffen penalties and streamline the 
enforcement process. 

The average Senate campaign now 
costs over $3 million, and some cam- 
paigns spend much more than that. A 
fine of $5,000 for an FEC violation is a 
drop in the bucket for most political 
campaigns. Our bill will make penal- 
ties count. Violators must be punished 
where it hurts: in the checkbook and 
in the court of public opinion. 

Not only does this bill stiffen penal- 
ties, but it reduces the amount of time 
in which the FEC must act and gives 
the FEC injunctive powers. 

Our legislation also solves the tie- 
vote problem at the FEC. Under 
present law, there are three Republi- 
can members of the FEC and three 
Democrats. Under our legislation, 
complainants can sue in any U.S. dis- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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trict court if the FEC is deadlocked by 
a tie vote. 

Currently, complainants can sue 
only in the D.C. Federal court—an un- 
necessary hardship for candidates or 
campaigns in Nevada or Massachusetts 
or Florida or anywhere outside the 
beltway. 

None of the other provisions in this 
bill or in S. 137 or in any other cam- 
paign reform bill will mean anything 
without the FEC reform offered by 
the Federal Election Enforcement Act. 
This is the only bill that contains such 
reform. 

Mr. President, these are historic 
times. There is a tide of freedom and 
reform sweeping across the world. In 
Berlin, Prague, Warsaw, Johannes- 
burg, Managua, and elsewhere, Amer- 
ica is once again an inspiration to mil- 
lions of people yearning to breathe 
free. 

We have set high standards for our- 
sevles and others. To paraphrase a 
famous passage, “Responsibility is the 
first step toward reform.” Let us take 
up that responsibility and pass laws, 
here in Washington, that meet our 
high ideals. 

We owe it to ourselves; we owe it to 
our constituents, and they are right 
when they demand nothing less. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for not to exceed 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I had 
come to the floor with the intention of 
speaking when the Senate went on the 
pending bill and had explained to the 
Chair prior to seeking the floor that 
that was my intention, but since there 
is no one on the floor for morning 
business I thought I would utilize this 
time. As I had explained to the Chair, 
my comments cannot be completed in 
the course of 5 minutes but since no 
one else is on the floor I ask unani- 
mous consent that I be permitted to 
speak in excess of 5 minutes, if I may 
up to 10 minutes at this time, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is recognized for not to 
exceed 10 minutes. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. SPECTER per- 
taining to the submission of Senate 
Resolution 252 are located in today's 
Record under Submission of Concur- 
rent and Senate Resolutions.“) 
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TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to inform my colleagues that 
today marks the 1,810th day that 
Terry Anderson has been held in cap- 
tivity in Beirut. 

I would also like to remark that 
Peggy Say’s recent visit to Syria has 
brought more promising news. Reports 
of her sanguine reaction to meetings 
with Syrian cabinet ministers were in- 
cluded in articles from yesterday’s 
Buffalo News and New York Times. I 
ask unanimous consent that these arti- 
cles be reprinted in the REcorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 27, 1990] 
SIGNS OF HOPE FOR LEBANON HOSTAGES 
(By Thsan A. Hijazi) 

BEIRUT, LEBANON, February 26.—Encour- 
aged by promising signals from Iran, Syria 
plans a new effort to free 18 Western hos- 


tages believed held in Lebanon by Shiite' 


Muslim militants with connections to Iran, 
a relative of an American hostage said 


today. 

Peggy Say, the sister of an American jour- 
nalist who was kidnapped five years ago, 
said the Syrian Foreign Minister, Farouk al- 
Sharaa, told her that he would soon visit 
Teheran, Iran, to discuss freedom for the 
captives. 

Mrs. Say, whose brother is Terry Ander- 
son, told reporters in Damascus today that 
Mr. Sharaa told her of his projected trip 
when the two met late last week. She said 
she was heartened by the Syrian offer. 

“Instead of leaving the Middle East with 
heavy heart like I always do, I feel the 
burden has been lifted,” Mrs. Say said. 

Syria, the main foreign power broker in 
Lebanon with 40,000 troops that virtually 
control two-thirds of Lebanon’s territory, 
has played a role in past releases of Ameri- 
can, French and other Western hostages in 
Lebanon. 

Mr. Anderson, now 42 years old, was the 
Middle East bureau chief for The Associat- 
ed Press when he was kidnapped by gunmen 
in West Beirut. An organization calling 
itself Islamic Holy War took responsibility 
for his abduction. The same group said it 
was holding another American, Thomas 
Sutherland, the acting dean of agriculture 
at the American University of Beirut. 

Mohammed Salman, Syria’s Information 
Minister, told Mrs. Say that his Govern- 
ment was optimistic about the eventual re- 
lease of the hostages in light of the latest 
statements from Teheran, but that he did 
not expect it at once. Sana, the state-run 
Syrian press agency, quoted him as saying, 
“This is because the matter needs a thor- 
ough study, patience and coordination be- 
tween local and international quarters.” 

Mrs. Say left today for London, where she 
is to meet the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Most Rev. Robert Runcie, whose envoy, 
Terry Waite, is also missing in Lebanon. 
Mrs. Say has also met recently with Pope 
John Paul II and with Yasir Arafat, the 
chairman of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization, in her campaign to free her broth- 
er. 

SHIITE LEADER URGES RELEASE 


Last Thursday, the Government-con- 
trolled English-language daily newspaper 
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Teheran Times called for prompt freedom 
for the captives in Lebanon. Today the 
newspaper quoted Iran's top Shiite Muslim 
justice as saying that his country opposes 
hostage taking, terrorism and air piracy be- 
cause they are contrary to Islamic and hu- 
manitarian principles.” 

The official, Ayatollah Mohammed Yazdi, 
was quoted in an exclusive interview with 
the paper that was excerpted and distribut- 
ed by Iran's official press agency. 

Last Friday Sheik Mohammed Hussein 
Fadlallah, the spiritual mentor of the Leba- 
nese Party of God, said the time had come 
to free the hostages. The Party of God, 
while denying any role in hostage taking, is 
widely thought to be the parent organiza- 
tion for kidnappers operating under differ- 
ent titles. 

Sheik Fadlallah's statement was not his 
first call for the release of the captives, but 
the timing of the statement lends it signifi- 
cance. He had just returned from Teheran, 
where he attended the celebration of the 
eleventh anniversary of the Islamic revolu- 
tion. Sheikh Fadlallah met with Ayatollah 
Ali Khamenei, Iran's religious leader, and 
President Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani. 

Islamic Holy War insists that Kuwait re- 
lease 17 pro-Iranian Lebanese who were con- 
victed of bomb attacks in Kuwait seven 
years ago. Iran has demanded that in return 
for using its influence with kidnappers here, 
three Iranian diplomats and their Lebanese 
chauffeur, who vanished in northern Leba- 
non eight years ago, must be found. 


[From the Buffalo News, Feb. 27, 1990] 
Say Is OPTIMISTIC AFTER VISIT TO SYRIA 


BErRUT, LEBANON.—The sister of U.S. hos- 
tage Terry Anderson said Monday she was 
optimistic his five years of captivity could 
soon end and urged hi not to despair. 

"You are all sent strength, love and 
hope," said Peggy Say, formerly of Batavia, 
NY, in an open letter addressed to Anderson 
and 16 other Westerners held hostage in 
Lebanon. “Do not despair, for someday— 
soon, please God—we will all be reunited,” 
she said in the letter released here by the 
Associated Press. 

Anderson, 42, was Middle East bureau 
chief for AP when kidnapped in Beirut in 
March 1985. The pro-Iranian Islamic Jihad, 
or Holy War, claimed responsibility. 

An Arabic translation of the letter was 
published in Beirut on the front page of the 
independent An-Nahar and on an inside 
page in the leftist As-Safir. A second mes- 
sage, signed by Bill Foley in the name of the 
Journalists Committee to Free Terry Ander- 
son, said “Countless people around the 
world remember all of you and work to end 
your suffering.” 

Mrs. Say, on a tour with an AP delegation, 
Monday ended a visit to Syria, an ally of 
Iran, where she sought the help of Cabinet 
ministers in winning Anderson’s release. 
She said she was heartened by a Syrian 
offer of help. 

“Instead of leaving (the Middle East) with 
a heavy heart like I always do, I feel the 
burden has been lifted,” she said in Damas- 
cus. For several years the situation seemed 
only to get more complicated. Soon, God 
willing, we will be united. . There is no 
doubt in my mind that nobody wants this 
hostage situation to end more than Syria.” 

Iran’s main opposition group said Monday 
in Geneva that Tehran had offered to 
secure the release of the hostages in ex- 
change for a less-critical United Nations 
report on Iran’s human rights situation. 
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THE NICARAGUA ELECTIONS: 
BEWARE OF TROJAN HORSES 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the elec- 
tion results in the Nicaraguan elec- 
tions constitute a stunning reversal for 
Daniel Ortega and the Communist 
Sandinistas—a verdict by the people, 
of the people and for the people of 
Nicaragua. What we see all over the 
world is that, if you give the people a 
chance in a free and fair election, the 
people will overwhelmingly reject 
communism. 

We saw the people reject commu- 
nism in Poland. We saw it in Czecho- 
slovakia. We saw it just last Sunday in 
Lithuania. We saw that East Germa- 
ny, Bulgaria, Hungary, Estonia, and 
Latvia are just itching for elections in 
the next few weeks so they can vote 
against communism. The only people 
that like communism are the tyrants 
themselves. 

But whether, in the long-run, Ortega 
and his cohorts will accept the will of 
the people is by no means clear. The 
statements of Ortega yesterday indi- 
cate that he is willing to give up the 
Presidency, but not the real base of 
his political power, the so-called Popu- 
lar Sandinista Army [EPS] and the 
Sandinista Party members installed in 
key government positions of power. If 
Nicaragua is to be free from commu- 
nism, Nicaragua must have fundamen- 
tal reform; but it is now apparent that 
Ortega and the Sandinistas can be ex- 
pected to block every attempt at 
reform. 

So the battle for freedom in Nicara- 
gua is just beginning. Let’s face it: 
There would have been no election 
had the freedom fighters not waged 
their lonely and hard-fought battle 
against the Sandinista tyranny. It 
must not be overlooked, in this time of 
exultation, that the only thing the 
Sandinista regime ever worried about 
was the determination of the freedom 
fighters to make it possible for free 
government. Ortega’s whole policy was 
to destroy the freedom fighters at any 
cost; and that remains his policy 


today. 

This election is a tribute to the far- 
sighted policy of the policy of Ronald 
Reagan. Had it not been for his sup- 
port for the freedom fighters, there 
would have been no victory in the elec- 
tions Sunday. The vote by the people 
of Nicaragua flatly rejecting commu- 
nism is a repudiation of all those who 
were willing to deny the Nicaraguan 
people a non-Communist alternative. 

But caution now is imperative. The 
2-month transition period to the in- 
stallation of the new government is 
fraught with danger. The Nicaraguan 
freedom fighters have said that they 
will not disband until a transfer of 
power has in fact taken place. They 
are wise to be cautious. Their years of 
military opposition have, at last, 
forced the Sandinistas to the ballot 
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box, but Daniel Ortega clearly intends 
to keep his illegitimate hold on power. 

Prudence dictates that it must be as- 
sumed that the Sandinistas will dig in 
their heels and attempt to keep power 
intact under the new government of 
Mrs. Chamorro. There are still Soviet, 
Cuban, East German, Czechoslovaki- 
an, and other Communist advisers on 
hand to help the Sandinistas over- 
throw the will of the people. We must 
not forget that the Sandinistas have 
played host to various terrorist groups 
operating around the world. That is 
why Mrs. Chamorro needs, and must 
have, the help and support of not just 
the former political representatives of 
the freedom fighters, but the leaders 
of the actual fighting groups them- 
selves. 

Moreover, it is not merely the new 
government that is at risk. The Sandi- 
nistas have been the main exporters of 
Marxism-Leninism to El Salvador. 
They have been the conduit for tons 
of Soviet and East bloc arms flowing 
to the Salvadoran guerrillas, the 
FMLN. And they have also provided 
training, logistics, communications, 
and even rest and recreation for the 
guerrillas in El Salvador. The bloody 
November offensive of the FMLN in 
El Salvador was ''Made in Nicaragua." 
There is no reason to doubt that the 
Sandinistas will accelerate deliveries 
of weapons in the 2 months of power 
before the shift in the Presidency. 
Having been rejected by the people in 
Nicaragua, the Sandinistas must not 
be allowed to negate the election by 
deviously imposing more suffering on 
the people of El Salvador. 

So, Mr. President, the United States 
should think twice about lifting sanc- 
tions or providing other actions of sup- 
port, unless and until certain bench- 
marks are met. For example: 

First, all current officials of the San- 
dinista Party must be removed from 
positions of power in the new govern- 
ment. 

Second, no cabinet posts should be 
conceded to the Sandinista Party 
[FSLN], especially the Ministries of 
Defense and Interior, or to any mem- 
bers of either the Communist Party or 
the Socialist Party of Nicaragua. 

Third, the party-controlled armed 
forces, the so-called Popular Sandi- 
nista Army [EPS] should be disband- 
ed, and a new armed forces, about one- 
third the size, should be organized 
under control of the new government, 
as in Panama. The new government 
should seize the Soviet arms now held 
by the EPS, and sell them to the 
United States to raise immediate cash 
flow. These weapons could be sent by 
the United States to freedom fighters 
elsewhere, such as UNITA in Angola, 
the Mujahidin in Afghanistan, and the 
Salvadoran Army. 

Fourth, the secret police [MINT] of 
the Ministry of the Interior should be 
disbanded. 
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Fifth, prominent and competent 
members of the exile community from 
the major parties and from the private 
sector, as well as members of the Nica- 
raguan Resistance fighting forces 
should be invited to participate in key 
posts in the Cabinet. 

Sixth, international observers must 
monitor all weapons depots and move- 
ments of weapons during the next 2 
months. No weapons should be sent to 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Colombia, or Peru, with special cau- 
tion that hand-held, heat-seeking mis- 
siles, such as the SA-7, not fall into 
the hands of Communist terrorists in 
those countries. 

Seventh, all other support facilities 
now in Nicaragua that have been 
strengthening the hands of guerrillas 
in El Salvador and terrorist move- 
ments elsewhere should be dismantled 
immediately, including training bases 
and communications headquarters. 

Eighth, all foreign military and civil- 
ian advisers must leave Nicaragua 
during the transition period, including 
Soviet, East German, Czechoslovakian, 
and Cuban personnel. 

In the United States, we are accus- 
tomed to assuming that elections any- 
where are in fact a transfer of power. 
But in Communist countries, such as 
Nicaragua, the real power is never in 
the organs of the State, but in the 
organs of the Communist Party. 
Whereas Americans think of political 
parties as free, voluntary organiza- 
tions within the State, Communist 
doctrine holds that the people’s will is 
expressed in the Communist Party 
first of all, while the government is 
one of the party’s secondary instru- 
ments. 

In Nicaragua, it was the Sandinista 
Party—the Sandinista National Lib- 
eration Front—[FSLN]—that brought 
about the revolution, and imposed its 
will on the country. Today the Sandi- 
nista Party is still controlled by the 
nine-man military junta which has not 
been, and never will, be elected by the 
people. As Communist Parties all over 
the world adapt to the pressure of the 
people everywhere for a multiparty 
State, they continue to use the organs 
of the party organization to control 
the government, even when the Party 
changes its name. In Nicaragua, there 
can never be peace, and there can 
never be fundamental reform of the 
social and economic system unless all 
Sandinista, Marxist, and Communist 
ideologies are removed from decision- 
making posts. 

In Nicaragua today, there are 65,000 
active troops in the Communist Sandi- 
nista Armed Forces. This is by far the 
largest in Central America. The armed 
forces are not a part of the Nicara- 
guan Government—they are an instru- 
ment of the Communist Sandinista 
Party. That is the case today, and will 
continue to be, unless the new govern- 
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ment acts promptly to change the situ- 
ation. This army has received over $5 
billion in assistance in military aid 
from the Soviet Union—as compared 
to the $227 million that the Nicara- 
guan freedom fighters received from 
the United States. This is an armed 
force that has received the most 
modern Soviet weapons, such as: 

Tanks and self-propelled guns, such 
as the T-54 tank and the 122mm artil- 
lery guns; 

Light armor, such as the PT-76 am- 
phibious tank and BMP armored per- 
sonnel carriers; 

Missile attack boats; 

Attack helicopters, such as the MI-8 
and the MI-17 HIP assault helicop- 
ters, and the MI-25/35 HIND attack 
helicopter gunships; 

Surface-to-air missiles, such as the 
shoulder-launched SAM-7, which are 
used for air defense, and some mobile 
SAM launchers. 

In 1989, in the 8-month period pre- 
ceding the election, the Bush adminis- 
tration disclosed that the Soviet Union 
had shipped 12,000 tons of war-fight- 
ing materiel. 

But the regular army in Nicaragua is 
by no means the only problem. The 
Sandinistas have built a reserve army 
of 200,000—again one of the largest in 
all of Latin America—organized in 
local militias. Again, these local mili- 
tias have been armed with the most 
modern Soviet weapons, and these mi- 
litias exist in every locality. 

Finally, there is the third force 
which is the smallest—but the most 
important. These are the troops 
[MINT] of the Ministry of Interior— 
some 5,000 highly trained and deeply 
motivated Communist agents, ruth- 
lessly dedicated to the survival of San- 
dinista communism. This is the type of 
forces we have seen in operation in 
other Communist countries in transi- 
tion—in Romania, in Georgia, in Ar- 
menia, in Azerbaijan. We must assume 
that, in Nicaragua, these forces are 
likewise prepared to perpetrate 
murder and destruction for the surviv- 
al of Marxist power. The Nicaraguan 
secret police operate in every block, in 
every work place, in every school, in 
every organization. They have at their 
disposal groups of paramilitary gangs 
trained to harass individuals and 
break up peaceful gatherings. 

President Chamorro would do well 
to examine what she is inheriting. The 
last thing she needs is a stable full of 
Trojan Horses poised to undermine 
and destroy the hope of freedom for 
which the Nicaraguan people over- 
whelmingly voted this past Sunday. 

As long as the Sandinista Party con- 
trols these forces, Ortega has an enor- 
mous bargaining tool to demand cabi- 
net posts and government control of 
the economy. The mere changing of 
the head of government will have 
little impact on these forces, which are 
deep-rooted in the Communist society, 
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unless the Sandinista command-and- 
control system is broken. 

There is no surprise in the postelec- 
tion statements of the arrogant and 
devious Mr. Ortega. The depth of this 
problem was revealed in the statement 
by feared Tomas Borge, director of the 
secret police—as Minister of Interior— 
in a speech on February 7: 

This electoral coalition [UNO] cannot 
govern because there have been deep trans- 
formations in Nicaragua that it would try to 
reverse, causing serious social consequences. 

For example, with the existing Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces—EPS [Sandinista 
Peoples“ Army] and the MINT [interior 
Ministry]—how can the officers obey hare- 
brained orders imparted by those who are 
appointed [by UNO] as ministers of defense 
and the interior? 

Since these structures are revolutionary, 
UNO will attempt to destroy them, causing 
chaos in Nicaragua. This would be a country 
without a government. 

What Borge meant is that the revo- 
lutionary command structure will 
refuse to obey the new Government. 
And he was correct—the Government 
wil have no countervailing force, 
unless the freedom fighters of the Nic- 
araguan Resistance are brought in to 
the country to defend the people 
against the Sandinista revolutionary 
power. Borge was candid in predicting 
at least passive resistance to the dis- 
banding of Sandinista power, and per- 
haps military resistance to the Gov- 
ernment—he used the term “chaos.” 
After all, the Communist Sandinistas 
have armed not only the 65,000 regu- 
lar troops, but also the 200,000 trusted 
cadres throughout the country. By 
using the threat of chaos, Borge is 
warning that the Sandinistas will bar- 
gain to retain substantial control over 
the Government and the countryside. 

If that is allowed to happen, the 
stunning result of this past Sunday's 
election—when the people of Nicara- 
gua so emphatically stated their dis- 
gust of communism—that stunning 
result will have been reversed and ne- 
gated. 

It must not be allowed to happen. 


VISIT OF CHIEF MINISTER MAN- 
GOSUTHU G. BUTHELEZI, 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, today I 
had a delightful chat with Chief Min- 
ister Mangosuthu G. Buthelezi of 
South Africa who is currently in this 
country for a short, private visit. This 
morning he had a personal meeting 
with President Bush, and this after- 
noon met with Secretary of State 
Baker before leaving for the west 
coast. 

Unfortunately, this brief visit pre- 
vented a number of Senators from vis- 
iting with and hearing Chief Minister 
Buthelezi’s message as an authentic 
leader of South African opposition 
forces. I take the floor to discuss Dr. 
Buthelezi’s role in the immediate and 
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long-term future of the Republic of 
South Africa. Senators HATCH, Syms, 
THURMOND, Mack, WALLOP, MCCLURE, 
and Burns joined me in a luncheon 
meeting today and have indicated 
their strong support for the statement 
Iam about to make. 

In the opinion of this and other Sen- 
ators, Chief Minister Buthelezi is a 
highly credible political leader. Re- 
cently, there has been much excite- 
ment and speculation accompanying 
the release of Nelson Mandela from 
prison. Many Americans incorrectly 
believe that Mr. Mandela, almost 
alone, is the voice for antiapartheid 
South Africans, but that is not accu- 
rate. 

Mr. President, the truth of the 
matter is that South Africa is an ex- 
tremely diverse country. Recent coura- 
geous actions by South Africa’s Presi- 
dent, F.W. de Klerk, have suddenly 
and dramatically opened the door to 
reform and negotiations. If reform and 
negotiations succeed, and I believe 
that all responsible Americans believe 
they must, and I believe that South 
Africa will simultaneously achieve a 
more representative government and 
the end of the discriminatory system 
known as apartheid. 

Talks about talks are already taking 
place. But to accomplish the necessary 
ends, every segment of South African 
opinion will need a place at the table. 
Chief Minister Buthelezi heads the 
Zulu nation. The 7 million Zulus, orga- 
nized politically in the Inkatha move- 
ment, have a cohesiveness and moder- 
ate political program. They deserve an 
important place in negotiations about 
South Africa’s future. 

Dr. Buthelezi has been a strong ad- 
vocate for decades of a new system 
providing liberty and opportunity for 
all. Inevitably, Dr. Buthelezi believes 
such goals can be achieved only 
through a multiparty system, by pro- 
tecting property and other fundamen- 
tal rights, and by encouraging a free 
market economic system. His presence 
in negotiations provides important 
counterpoint to organizations 
drenched in the rhetoric of the South 
African Communist Party. 

As a leader in South Africa, Chief 
Minister Buthelezi is second to none. 
Following President de Klerk’s state 
visit, I believe it would be entirely ap- 
propriate for Dr. Buthelezi to return, 
and perhaps to travel with Nelson 
Mandela. 

Certainly, a variety of other commu- 
nities, parties, and factions will require 
representation in negotiations—if they 
are to succeed. Americans cannot de- 
termine who should negotiate, but we 
advocate that they be completely in- 
clusive. 

In the meantime, Chief Minister 
Buthelezi’s moderate message should 
be heard by the American people and 
others throughout the world. He is 
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always welcome to return to the 
United States. 

One final element should be men- 
tioned, Mr. President. Chief Minister 
Buthelezi opposed wrong-headed puni- 
tive sanctions imposed by the Reagan 
administration and this Congress on 
the people of South Africa. But sanc- 
tions have been the law of the land 
since 1986. 

Recent events in South Africa have 
deeply disturbed many advocates of 
punitive sanctions. They never be- 
lieved that the South African Govern- 
ment would move so _ sweepingly. 
Prime Minister Thatcher has respond- 
ed to South Africa’s courage by lifting 
punitive sanctions totally. This Sena- 
tor commends that action, it is entire- 
ly appropriate. 

Even if American sanctions remain 
in force for a while longer, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this Senator believes that effec- 
tive, visible, and public U.S. political 
encouragement should be given to get 
on with reform and negotiations. In 
this context, Chief Minister Buthele- 
zi’s responsible message needs to be 
heeded and his leadership needs to be 
recognized, frequently and publicly. 


UTAH—HOME OF BEST DRIVING 
AND GREATEST SCENERY IN 
AMERICA 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, Car and 
Driver magazine has discovered some- 
thing that I have been telling my col- 
leagues for years: Utah has some of 
the best driving and greatest scenery 
in America. The January 1990 issue of 
Car and Driver named two Utah high- 
ways, U.S. 89 and State Road 12, 
among the 10 best driving roads in the 
Nation. Of all the roads in America, 
this famous automotive magazine has 
chosen the 10 best, and 2 of these are 
in Utah. 

The article, written and photo- 
graphed by Larry Griffin, names the 
entire 2,000 miles of U.S. 89, from 
Canada to the Mexican border, as a 
great driving highway. In truly poetic 
style, Mr. Griffin captures the feel of 
the great West that I love. He says 
that U.S. 89 “traverses the True West, 
clean and pure and strung with parks 
and forests that still set the tone for 
the region. The road strides 
across the expanses and the heights 
and the depths of the giant ripples 
and the plush textures and colors of 
the ranges like an overinked illustra- 
tion for an 1890 dime novel.” 

Nearly 400 miles of this great Ameri- 
can road traverse my State of Utah 
and I, too, have felt inspired by it. In 
fact, I often tell people who want to 
learn about Utah to drive this road. 
Driving it will give you a good under- 
standing of what Utah is. In addition 
to its own beauty, U.S. 89 provides the 
best access to Utah’s five beautiful na- 
tional parks. 
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The second Utah road among the 10 
best is Utah State Road 12. This road 
leaves U.S. 89 and climbs through Red 
Canyon to Bryce Canyon National 
Park. From there, it winds through 
the Dixie National Forest and Bureau 
of Land Management lands until it fin- 
ishes at Torrey on Utah 24 just out- 
side Capitol Reef National Park. But, I 
will let Mr. Griffin describe Utah 
State Road 12 for you. He says: 

Stirring is as stirring does, and Utah 12 
churned us like an atomic blender. It stands 
almost unequaled as a road with something 
for everyone. The early giant slalom fed, in 
no order we'd be able to verity in our later 
daze, into a canyon rip; a Virginia reel; a 
coastering slew through outsize range cattle 
and garishly golden aspens; a sensuous slith- 
er through an erogenous zone of rocks that 
loomed suggestively in the softening light, 
and—gad, don’t breathe—a set of esses float- 
ing atop. the teetery spine of a mountain 
that falls away without a prayer or shoul- 
ders or guardrails. Hand a wheel or trip over 
your tires and you may well mate with the 
rocks far, far below. Take the plunge and 
you’re guaranteed to be spread around like 
hot peanut butter and jelly over hard rolls. 

Mr. President, I would like to invite 
all my colleagues to come to Utah and 
try that one for themselves. But per- 
haps my colleagues will indulge me in 
one more quote from Car and Driver: 
“Understand about Utah: it may be 
our most spectacular State. Scenic glit- 
ter abounds in the remaining 49 
States, some of it marvelous, but no- 
where in our recollection is a State 
packed with more stellar sites and oh- 
wows than Utah." Those are their 
words, not mine, though I completely 
agree. 


THE 1-YEAR ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ALAR SCARE 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, today 
is the Ist year anniversary of the 
events which led to the removal of the 
chemical “alar” from the marketplace. 
I am not here, however, to recount 
those events. Instead, I am here to re- 
iterate the importance all citizens, and 
in particular government, must place 
on food safety. Further, I wish to 
enlist the support of my colleagues for 
the important measures that have 
been implemented or proposed to pre- 
vent a recurrence of another unwar- 
ranted and economically devastating 
food safety situation. 

The U.S. food supply is the safest in 
the world. This past year, however, a 
number of food scares have alarmed 
consumers and drawn attention to 
food regulatory laws and programs. 
Heightened public awareness of food 
quality has significantly increased the 
importance of food safety to govern- 
ment, farmers, and the consumer 
alike. While consumer advocacy 
groups have been the most vocal group 
on the subject of food safety, I wish to 
point out that they are certainly not 
alone in their concern. 
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Last fall, the agricultural chemical 
industry demonstrated its commit- 
ment to a safe food supply when it vol- 
untarily asked the EPA to restrict the 
use of EBDC's, a fungicide used on 
more than 40 crops. This restriction 
will remain until a market-based study 
can be completed that will help scien- 
tifically determine the risk associated 
with the use of EBDC's. In addition, 
economically viable ways to reduce the 
use of chemicals have been adopted by 
farmers throughout the country by 
means of such recognized methods as 
integrated pest management. 

Government, too, has addressed the 
issue of food safety. In his budget, 
President Bush requested $118 million 
for food safety programs. The Presi- 
dent's proposal would provide $25 mil- 
lion for a multiagency effort to collect 
and analyze residue data regarding 
actual exposure levels in the U.S. food 
supply. 

The President has also recognized 
the opportunities available to re- 
searchers to solve increasingly com- 
plex agricultural problems. Thus, the 
President has proposed spending $100 
million to fund the first year of the 
National Initiative for Research on 
Agriculture, Food, and Environment. 

Mr. President, Washington State 
grows nearly half of the Nation's 
apples. Therefore, it is fitting that 
President Bush has included funds for 
the much needed construction of a re- 
placement Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice laboratory in Yakima, WA, located 
near the heart of apple country. The 
mission of the laboratory will concen- 
trate on developing alternative tech- 
niques of biological control for crop 
pests, research the fate of pesticides, 
and develop quarantine treatments to 
help increase exports of fruits and 
vegetables. Not only will this lab play 
a significant role in food safety, but 
wil be of paramount importance for 
U.S. trade. 

Clearly, Government's role is more 
than just regulatory; it must also pro- 
vide good information to the producer 
and consumer. Government is the one 
entity with the resources and systems 
in place to generate, interpret, and dis- 
seminate scientific and statistical in- 
formation free from the taint of spe- 
cial interests. I believe the administra- 
tion's funding initiatives further 
strengthen Government's ability effec- 
tively to monitor the safety of the 
food supply and prevent a repeat of 
the alar scare. 

Food safety has not escaped notice 
in Congress, either. In addition to an 
administration proposal, two other 
food safety bills have been introduced 
in Congress. Further, a food safety 
title is likely to be included in the 
most important piece of legislation to 
be debated in the Agriculture Commi- 
tee this year, the 1990 farm bill. 
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Mr. President, concern for food 
safety does not end when the food 
leaves the farm. For that reason, I 
have introduced S. 1751, the Safe 
Transportation of Food Act, a bill 
which would prohibit the transport of 
food in a cargo tank that has been 
used to transport hazardous materials 
or hazardous waste. My bill will be the 
subject of a hearing tomorrow in the 
Commerce Committee. 

Finally, legislation has been intro- 
duced to prohibit exporting chemicals 
banned for use in the United States. I 
am a cosponsor of this legislation and 
believe it will help to ensure that im- 
ported foods are safe, as well as enable 
our producers to compete on a level 
playing field. 

Extensive research, combined with 
appropriate legislation, may not pre- 
vent future, unsubstantiated claims 
such as those that fueled the alar 
fiasco, but they will further establish 
a genuine scientific process. Mr. Presi- 
dent, unbiased laboratory science is a 
sounder group upon which to rest our 
decisions than nonscientific opinions 
put forth by the media and special in- 
terests. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Under the order, morning business is 
closed. 


NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE ACT OF 1989 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate will now resume consideration 
of S. 1430, which the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1430) to enhance national and 
community service, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending question is the committee 
substitute, as modified. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
are prepared to move ahead with a 
series of amendments. We invite our 
colleagues to bring their amendments 
to the floor. We look forward to debat- 
ing them and, hopefully, disposing of 
them. 

(Mr. ROBB assumed the chair.) 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I 
know Senator McCoNNELL is on the 
floor and intends to offer an amend- 
ment, but I would like to make a very 
brief statement in support of the bill 
prior to Senator MCCONNELL seeking 
the floor. 

Mr. President, as a cosponsor of the 
National and Community Service Act, 
S. 1430, I support the pending compro- 
mise legislation which would provide 
$125 million to encourage individuals 
to engage in service to their communi- 
ties across the Nation. 
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I have seen firsthand how the kinds 
of programs this bill would support 
can help economically disadvantaged 
youth and other high-risk young 
people not only to stay drug-free, but 
also to gain the basic skills necessary 
to make it in college or in the job 
market. Last September I had the 
honor of participating in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania’s First 
Annual Student and Youth Service 
Celebration at Fairmont Park in 
Philadelphia. This celebration was de- 
signed to recognize the achievement of 
summer youth corps and other 
summer community service groups and 
to kick off the many school and col- 
lege-based student volunteer programs 
which would be active in community 
service during the new school year. 
This important event helped focus 
public attention on the impact which 
the thousands of youth volunteers 
throughout Pennsylvania have had on 
their communities and encouraged 
young people to continue as active citi- 
zens. 

Pennsylvania is fortunate in that nu- 
merous school- and community-based 
organizations are active throughout 
the State. A fall 1988 survey by Penn- 
SERVE, the State’s Office of Citizen 
Service, showed that 240 out of 501 
Pennsylvania school districts have 
community service programs. The par- 
ticipants in these programs meet a va- 
riety of needs within their communi- 
ties including landscaping public gar- 
dens, cleaning up neighborhoods, tu- 
toring and counseling, and providing 
companionship for infirm elderly per- 
sons. 

The citizens of Pennsylvania also are 
well served by several youth corps pro- 
grams. The Pennsylvania Conserva- 
tion Corps, the second largest full- 
time service corps in the Nation, has 
provided invaluable education, job 
training, and life skills to 8,000 young 
people. After a term of service with 
the corps, more than 70 percent of 
participants moved directly into pri- 
vate sector jobs, the military, or back 
into school. The Philadelphia Youth 
Service Corps and the Philadelphia 
Ranger Corps provide more than 100 
Philadelphia youth with full-time 
service opportunities as well. Recently, 
the State has initiated the Urban 
Service Corps Program in Pittsburgh 
and in McKeesport, serving 200 youth 
each year. These local programs are 
strongly supported by the National As- 
sociation of Service and Conservation 
Corps. 

Mr. President, I strongly believe that 
official recognition of the invaluable 
contributions made by volunteers is a 
fitting tribute. In this regard, last 
week I wrote to the Labor and Human 
Resources Committee chairman, Sena- 
tor KENNEDY, and the ranking minori- 
ty member, Senator HATCH, urging 
that the committee amendment to S. 
1430 include an appropriate awards 
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provision. I am pleased that the com- 
promise legislation pending before us 
today includes the establishment of a 
Commission on National and Commu- 
nity Service which would be author- 
ized to make Presidential awards for 
service to individuals demonstrating 
outstanding community service and to 
outstanding service programs. In addi- 
tion, the bill would authorize the es- 
tablishment of a Points of Light Initi- 
ative Foundation, which also would 
accord appropriate recognition for ex- 
traordinary volunteer efforts. 

As a cosponsor of S. 1430, I have 
worked to promote and expand oppor- 
tunities for volunteer service at all 
levels of society. It is my sense that 
there are many individuals who al- 
ready possess the will to volunteer and 
that passage of S. 1430 will provide 
them necessary encouragement and 
support. The Nation's volunteers have 
proven time and again that they can 
make invaluable contributions to their 
communities. The passage of the Na- 
tional and Community Service Act will 
help to stimulate new interest in vol- 
untarism and provide new and existing 
volunteers the support they deserve. 
Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
join in support of this vital legislation. 

Mr. President, the national and com- 
munity service legislation is an impor- 
tant measure and I have cosponsored 
this bill. There are so many problems 
in our Nation which cannot be reached 
by Government that it is absolutely 
indispensable that volunteers in an in- 
dependent way undertake to address 
many of these problems. 

I have had the opportunity in recent 
days to work with a very distinguished 
group of volunteers in the city of 
Philadelphia, led by a distinguished 
Philadelphian, Mr. Herman Rice. This 
group is seeking to take back the 
street corners from the drug dealers, 
to provide voluntary day care services, 
to provide youth counseling, and, in 
effect, to supplement what the police 
force of the city can possibly do. 

I had an opportunity to meet with a 
large group in north Philadelphia re- 
cently and another large group in west 
Philadelphia recently. I commend the 
activities that Mr. Herman Rice and 
his colleagues are undertaking in that 
regard. I mention it because it is illus- 
trative of the vital role for volunta- 
rism and community services. There 
simply are not enough police to be on 
every street corner, and not enough 
child care, counseling, and guidance 
services available. But when communi- 
ty activity is undertaken, that is really 
a unique way to move in a very force- 
ful direction and to address the prob- 
]em head on. 

Mr. President, there was an excel- 
lent editorial in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer on a subject called Mentoring, 
where again it is illustrative of com- 
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munity actions, where citizens are vol- 
unteering their time. 

I ask unanimous consent, at the con- 
clusion of my comments, that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, there 
is another very outstanding communi- 
ty group called the Retired Senior Vol- 
unteer Program of Montgomery 
County where more than 1,300 volun- 
teers provided nearly 160,000 hours of 
service to hospitals, nursing homes, 
shelters, libraries, schools, rehabilita- 
tion centers, and museums. At the 
minimum wage, this would represent 
nearly $700,000 that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the administrators of 
these agencies did not have to spend. 

I could talk at some length, Mr. 
President, about this excellent organi- 
zation, but since Senator MCCONNELL 
is on the floor waiting to proceed with 
an amendment, I would instead ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
Mr. Henry E. Schleicher to me be 
printed in the RECORD, because it sum- 
marizes the activities of the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program of Mont- 
gomery County. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
January 26, 1990. 
Hon. ARLEN SPECTER. 

Dear ARLEN: With the current emphasis 
on recognizing the value of civic volunteer- 
ism as an effective means of compensating 
for a declining ability to provide tax dollars, 
you may be interested in the work of the 
Retired Senior Volunteer Program of Mont- 
gomery County. 

DIMENSIONS 

In 1989, this RSVP's more than 1300 vol- 
unteers provided nearly 160,000 hours of 
service to hospitals, nursing homes, shelters, 
libraries, schools, rehabilitation centers and 
museums. At the minimum wage, this repre- 
sents nearly $700,000 that the federal gov- 
ernment and the administrators of these 
agencies didn't have to spend. 

Of RSVP's annual budget, only 26 percent 
comes from the federal government 
through ACTION. Montgomery County 
provides another 25 percent, and the rest— 
more than $127,000—is raised through vigor- 
ous action by RSVP members and staff. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In 1989, RSVP Montco volunteers served 
230 community agencies. 

Beyond the regular volunteerism, RSVP 
Montco has innovated a number of pro- 
grams which exemplify the programs of na- 
tional significance being encouraged by the 
White House Office of National Service: 

Talk to Me program provides telephone 
reassurance for latchkey children. Every 
afternoon, older adults, many of whom are 
homebound, talk by phone with a child who 
comes home from school to an empty house. 
Innovated by RSVP in 1988, the program 
has expanded to 12 school districts, with 78 
children and 71 volunteers. 

Cassette Pal was created by this RSVP to 
enable homebound and nursing home resi- 
dents and classes of elementary and middle 
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school children to engage in an ongoing 
dialog by exchanging audio cassette tapes. 
Both groups develop an appreciation of 
each other, discovering mutual interests and 
dispelling age-related stereotypes. By the 
end of 1989, 9 nursing homes and 7 schools, 
including classes of retarded students, were 
participating. 

Senior Adults Generating Enrichment 
(SAGE) is the newest innovation of the 
Montgomery County RSVP. Just now get- 
ting started, SAGE will enable school teach- 
ers in grades K to 12 to arrange for speak- 
ers, mentors and field trips with RSVP vol- 
unteers. Speakers would draw on their own 
training and life experience to talk about 
geography, history, economics, government, 
law, technology, arts and crafts, and to help 
with skills development. Mentors will be 
provided to work with individual students 
including those with special needs. 

RSVP's special programs target communi- 
ty needs: 

Volunteer Executive Consultants mobi- 
lizes retired managers and professionals to 
volunteer their expertise to charitable orga- 
nizations and community service agencies. 
VEC also holds a number of workshops each 
year to help people prepare for retirement, 
to counsel the aging, and to help communi- 
ty agency staffs build skills. 

Adult Literacy puts together RSVP tutors 
with hospital patients, prison inmates, the 
foreign born, and children who will then 
read to the blind and frail elderly. 

Homefriends provides volunteers who 
spend a few hours each week with a special 
needs child—reading, doing crafts, sharing 
skills, being a friend. 

Volunteers Serving the Homebound Elder- 
ly is RSVP's support service for homebound 
and institutionalized older adults. More 
than 300 volunteers provide companionship, 
transportation, do shopping, deliver meals 
and assist with basic household tasks. 


RSVP'S COMMITMENTS FOR 1990 


To expand the volunteer rolls, especially 
with the harder to recruit groups of males 
and members of minority groups. 

To create additional meaningful volunteer 
opportunities for the homebound, institu- 
tionalized, and the disabled. 

To promote the creative use of volunteer 
by community agencies. 

To service as an advocate for older adult 
volunteers on issues that concern them. 

There are more than 400,000 older Ameri- 
cans volunteering through the 1750-plus 
RSVPs across the country; there are 30 
RSVPs in Pennsylvania alone. Their work 
needs both financial support and encourage- 
ment. One important step in the right direc- 
tion is the effort of the White House Office 
of Volunteer Services to ensure that all 
Americans recognize the value being created 
by volunteers. 

If you would like more information about 
the RSVP of Montgomery County, I'd be 
happy to provide it. I am an active partici- 
pant on its board. Also, if you have the op- 
portunity to nominate people to be nation- 
ally recognized for their work, I can assure 
you that our RSVP has a number of individ- 
uals who make outstanding contributions. 
Many of them overcome their own handi- 
caps to be of service to others. 

Your interest and support would be gréat- 
ly appreciated. 

Cordially, 
Henry SCHLEICHER. 


Mr. SPECTER. As I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the activities of Mr. Schleicher 
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were truly outstanding, as are the ac- 
tivities of this volunteer civic group. 

One of the important aspects of the 
legislation which is pending is a pro- 
gram to give recognition to individuals 
who have made outstanding voluntary 
contributions. Last week, I had occa- 
sion to meet with Mr. Robert Field 
and Mr. Mel Allen of Lancaster to 
hear about a program which they are 
undertaking in the city of Lancaster 
on a voluntary basis to aid underprivi- 
leged youngsters. These comments 
could be extended very materially, but 
I mention these programs to give some 
recognition of the very valuable con- 
tributions community service organiza- 
tions can make. As these few instances 
illustrate, the contributions of volun- 
teers in this country are worthy of rec- 
ognition and support. I believe that 
this legislation will be a significant ad- 
vance of this very important kind of 
community activity. 

I thank the Chair, I thank my col- 
pw from Kentucky, and I yield the 

oor. 


EXHIBIT 1 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 16, 
1989] 


MENTORING: THE NEXT GENERATION OF 
PHILADELPHIANS NEEDS HELP—MAYBE FROM 
You 


Nick Wahl threw more gutterballs than 
strikes a few days ago at Boulevard Lanes, 
as his Big Brother—Lee Fisher—offered 
tips, such as how to stride less like a gazelle. 
But the low score didn’t matter because 
their get-togethers aren't about scoring 
points. The idea is for Nicholas, 10, an only 
child who lives with his mother, to know an 
older guy he likes, trusts and looks up to. 
For more than a year now, Lee Fisher, 43, 
has filled the bill. At least once a week, they 
get together, often just hanging around the 
Fisher house. 

These fellows are the picture of steadi- 
ness, not trendiness. After all, Lee Fisher 
has been a Big Brother since 1971, helping 
five boys. And the Big Brother/Big Sister 
Association of Philadelphia celebrates its 
75th anniversary next year. 

Yet these one-on-one relationships—also 
called “mentoring’—are becoming down- 
right trendy. President Bush touts them. A 
new nonprofit group called Philadelphia Fu- 
tures is creatively expanding their numbers. 
Another sign that mentoring is hot and that 
1980s-style greed is not: Some of the stars of 
thirtysomething are doing a public-service 
spot that will urge local viewers to help 
Philadelphia Futures. 

Thus as the Helmsley-Boesky era ends, 
the fresh interest in serving youth is a 
reason for hope. Although there's no magic 
cure to the multiple problems of young 
people, especially in inner-city ghettos, one- 
on-one relationships can help kids in terms 
of maturity, academics and other challenges 
of adolescence. For example, one of Lee 
Fisher's Little Brothers—a teenager who 
had seemed unaffected by their relation- 
ship—stunned him one day by saying Lee 
probably was the difference between going 
to jail and going to college. 

The big question is this: Can the number 
of these mentoring relationships be dra- 
matically increased without trivializing the 
concept? Basically, Philadelphia Futures is 
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trying to show that it can be done. So far, 
this new kid on the block is succeeding in 
terms of numbers, but it’s too soon to judge 
the impact on the kids. 

Let’s look at the numbers. There are two 
organizations in Philadelphia that are affili- 
ated with the national Big Brothers/Big Sis- 
ters. Altogether, they created about 200 
one-on-one relationships in the last year 
(while overseeing hundreds of matches 
started earlier). Since January, Philadelphia 
Futures created more than 150 mentoring 
relationships. That’s an impressive start. 

One way Philadelphia Futures has pulled 
in new volunteers is by sheer pushiness. Its 
founder, Merciene S. Mattleman, employs a 
range of roles, from a fence-painting Tom 
Sawyer to a press-agent-from-hell. And in- 
stead of waiting for volunteers to trickle in 
one by one, she succeeded at involving 
whole organizations, such as CMS Financial 
Services and the Pennsylvania Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants. Her program 
also has a lure for volunteers who might not 
feel up to the challenges of a one-on-one re- 
lationship: They can interact with kids in & 
group setting in school, which need not lead 
to a one-on-one relationship but often does. 

One of the basic distinctions of Philadel- 
phia Futures is that it's aimed at adults who 
feel they don't have enough time to meet 
with a kid once a week. The minimum com- 
mitment of & mentor in this program is to 
meet with the young person at least once a 
month, make contacts such as phone calis in 
between, and stick with it for at least a year. 
Some participants go way beyond that, of 
course, but many do not. 

Research and common sense make the 
same point about these relationships: The 
more frequent the get-togethers, and the 
longer the tie lasts, the more likely the 
young person will benefit. But the counter- 
vailing reality is that there aren't nearly 
enough volunteer mentors to meet the need. 
In the Big Brother/Big Sister programs in 
Philadelphia and its suburbs, for every 
three kíds being helped, one boy or girl is on 
& waiting list. The need for more volun- 
teers—which is especially acute for black 
and Hispanic adults—shows why it's impor- 
tant to test the impact of relationships less 
intense than weekly get-togethers. 

This is shaping up as a time of creative 
competition for mentoring efforts in Phila- 
delphia (home of the national headquarters 
of Big Brother/Big Sister of America). One 
hope is that Philadelphia Futures' excellent 
performance at recruitment will prod the es- 
tablished organizations to do better on that 
front. The big unknown is whether it's less 
time-consuming mentoring—a key to luring 
volunteers among thirtysomething worka- 
holics—will do much good. 

Ideally, all of the organizations that do 
mentoring—and there are many—will bene- 
fit from a new degree of competition, inno- 
vation and cooperation. If that happens, the 
real winners will be thousands of kids who 
need help now. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1269 
(Purpose: To provide certain protections 
from civil liability to volunteers and non- 


profit corporations under section 501(c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986) 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, 
shortly I will be sending to the desk an 
amendment on behalf of myself, and 
Senators ARMSTRONG, BOSCHWITZ, 
Coats, Gorton, GRAMM, HATCH, LOTT, 
Mack, McCain, NICKLES, SymMMs, and 
KASTEN. 
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This amendment, Mr. President, in 
addition to being supported by the 
Senators I just listed, is also supported 
by the following nonprofit volunteer 
organizations in America: the umbrel- 
la group, the National Coalition for 
Volunteer Protection, and within that 
group, Little League Baseball, the Air 
Force Association, the Boy Scouts of 
America, B'nai B'rith, the American 
Horse Council, Second Harvest, Na- 
tional Ski Patrol, American Society of 
Association Executives, General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, Academy of 
Model Aeronautics, National Society 
of Professional Engineers, Big Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters of America, National 
Employee Services and Recreation As- 
sociation, Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation, American College of Cardiolo- 
gists, International Legal Fraternity of 
Phi Delta Phi, National Junior College 
Athletic Association, American Motor- 
cycle Association, International Exec- 
utive Service Corporations, American 
Association of Blood Banks, American 
Association of Museums, Christian 
World Relief Commission, American 
Institute of Architects, National Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Society, American Asso- 
ciation of Marriage and Family Ther- 
apy, American Dental Hygenists Asso- 
ciation, Railway Progress Institute, 
Hale Foundation, Human Ecology 
Action League, Far West Ski Associa- 
tion, Electronics Industries Associa- 
tion, Water Pollution Control Federa- 
tion. 

These organizations, Mr. President, 
among other things, represent millions 
of volunteers. 

I want to talk just for a moment, Mr. 
President, about a measure that I am 
not offering today, one that I intro- 
duced last summer. Then I will get 
back to the one that I will be propos- 
ing today. 

Last June, I introduced the Lawsuit 
Reform Act, to reform the “sue-for-a- 
milion" mentality that has gripped 
our civil justice system. 

That bill is not designed to help just 
manufacturers or doctors—It is de- 
signed to help everybody. As a result, 
it has the broadest base of support of 
any legislation ever introduced on this 
subject. Nearly 40 major organizations 
have announced their support of the 
Lawsuit Reform Act. 

Among the organizations represent- 
ed in this coalition are volunteer orga- 
nizations like the Boy Scouts, the 
Little League, and the American Red 
Cross; local government groups like 
the National League of Cities and the 
National Association of Counties; 
health care providers like the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association and the 
American College of Nurse-Midwives; 
professional associations like the 
American Association of Engineering 
Societies and the American Institute 
of CPA's; education groups like the 
American Council on Education and 
National High School Athletic Coach- 
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es Association; Law Enforcement Asso- 
ciation like the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers and the Na- 
tional Law Enforcement Council; and 
business organizations like The Na- 
tional Federation of Independent 
Business and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

All of these organizations, with their 
thousands of members and literally 
millions of people that they represent, 
are saying “enough!” of the lawsuit 
craze—it is time for a solution. And 
whether the rest of America knows it 
or not, everyone pays for the lawsuit 
lottery in our court system. The cost 
of lawsuits and lawyers is a part of ev- 
erything we buy and use in society. I 
refer to this cost factor as the “law- 
yer's tax." 

The lawyer's tax accounts for 95 per- 
cent of the cost of child vaccines—at a 
time when our infant mortality rate is 
becoming one of the worst among in- 
dustrialized nations. The lawyer's tax 
accounts for a third of the cost of a 
step-ladder. And it adds a surcharge of 
$300 on the bill that parents pay to 
have their baby delivered—If they can 
find a doctor willing to take the liabil- 
ity risk. The lawsuit craze also is one 
of the principal reasons behind the 
lack of  business-sponsored on-site 
child care facilities. 

It also is the reason why many high 
schools are getting rid of their chemis- 
try labs—at a time when the need for 
America to stay competitive in the sci- 
ences is critical. In football—that 
uniquely American sport—the players' 
helmets are made in Korea. This is not 
because America can't make a better 
football helmet, but because no one 
can afford the risk of being sued. 

Mr. President, the lawsuit crisis af- 
fects every one of us, cradle to grave at 
every stage of life. Just recently, a 
young lady could not go to the prom 
because her date had broken his ankle 
5 days beforehand. So she did what 
any other red-blooded American would 
do in those circumstances: she sued 
her date for damages. To her credit, 
she at least did not ask for compensa- 
tion for pain and suffering. This case 
is symbolic of a national trend—to hire 
a lawyer and go to court whenever 
anything goes wrong. 

Fortunately, we can do something 
about the lawsuit craze without limit- 
ing the right of injured people to re- 
ceive fair compensation for their losses 
and suffering. My bill the Lawsuit 
Reform Act, strikes a fair balance be- 
tween the victims of wrongful injuries 
and the victims of wrongful lawsuits. 

Again, I am referring to a bill I in- 
troduced last year which I will not be 
offering as an amendment this morn- 


First, this bill would say that no one 
can be held liable for the wrongdoing 
of others. If a person is only marginal- 
ly responsible for causing an injury, 
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then their share of the damages ought 
to be proportional with their share of 
the responsibility for causing the 


jury. 

Under today’s law, a person who is 
only marginally at fault for causing an 
injury can end up paying all of the 
damages, under the doctrine of joint 
and several liability. My bill would 
abolish the joint and several liability 
doctrine once and for all. 

Second, my bill provides that if you 
sue someone else and you lose, you 
have to pay the other side’s attorneys’ 
fees and court costs. The same rule ap- 
plies if you are sued and you lose—you 
have to pay the plaintiff’s costs and 
fees. This is the English rule. AI- 
though my bill is slightly different, it 
protects the right of truly indigent 
persons to bring suit, by exempting 
them from this provision altogether. It 
also limits the amount of the other 
side’s expenses you have to pay to 
what you are paying for your own at- 
torney and other costs. 

With these changes, my loser pays 
provision will lessen the number of 
frivolous lawsuits and encourage 
people to settle out of court—without 
depriving anyone of full access to the 
courtroom. 

The last critical area my bill address- 
es is alternative dispute resolution. 
With our court system becoming more 
clogged by the minute, we should be 
encouraging litigants to use alterna- 
tive means of dispute resolution. My 
bill would require the lawyers on both 
sides of any lawsuit to inform their cli- 
ents of these alternative methods of 
solving legal problems. 

I would stipulate that, if the parties 
voluntarily agreed to through ADR 
[alternative dispute resolution] in- 
stead of the courts, the decision of the 
alternative forum would be binding. 
They could not go back into the court 
system to get the ADR's decision re- 
versed. 

The main reason today why most 
people do not opt for ADR, is because 
the decision is not binding. Either side 
can appeal to the courts if they do not 
like the result. 

This legislation would make the 
result final if both sides voluntarily 
agreed to submit to ADR. 

Mr. President, another issue my bill 
addresses is the problem of illegal 
drugs and alcohol which causes many 
serious accidents every year. My bill 
provides if à person was under the in- 
fluence of illegal drugs or alcohol and 
this condition was at least 50 percent 
responsible for any injury suffered by 
that person, the person shall not be al- 
lowed to get money from anyone else 
for their injury. 

The Lawsuit Reform Act also allevi- 
ates the liability burden on local gov- 
ernments by reducing their exposure 
to statutory lawsuits, under title 42 of 
the United States Code. Although 
local governments would be subject to 
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the same rules as everyone else in con- 
ventional tort suits, they would no 
longer be such sitting ducks for law- 
suits brought under this Federal stat- 
ute. At a time when the Federal Gov- 
ernment looks to the States and coun- 
ties to provide basic services, we 
should not be trying to tie a noose of 
liability around their necks. 

Mr. President, I have outlined what 
was in the bill that I introduced last 
summer. 

Also significant is what is not in that 
bill; I repeat: What is not in that bill. 
There are no caps on damages for pain 
and suffering. There are no caps on at- 
torney contingency fees. There are no 
restrictions on punitive damages, 
while we await the Supreme Court’s 
decision on this issue. Finally, in a 
major departure from past legislative 
efforts on my part, there is no fault re- 
quirement; no fault requirement in 
the Lawsuit Reform Act. 

I had several reasons for this omis- 
sion. First of all, fault or negligence al- 
ready is required in nearly all tort ac- 
tions except product liability. Second, 
fault-based standards tend to be con- 
troversial and I wanted to craft a rea- 
sonable bill, capable of getting biparti- 
san support. And finally, fault-based 
standards are being addressed in a sep- 
arate product liability bill that has 
been kicking around the Senate for 
some time. 

Mr. President, all of the bill that I 
just described is, in fact, not what I am 
offering today. What I am offering 
today is only a portion of that propos- 
al 


Mr. President, the amendment I am 
offering today has to do with the real 
crisis in the nonprofit sector in this 
country. Exactly at a time when the 
President of the United States is call- 
ing for more participation by volun- 
teers through his thousand points of 
light initiative, organizations, and vol- 
unteers providing charitable services 
are finding a hard time surviving li- 
ability premiums and attracting 
unpaid workers and board members. 
My amendment addresses this prob- 
lem in à comprehensive fashion. 

First, it would abolish the joint and 
several liability doctrine. This amend- 
ment says that no nonprofit organiza- 
tion can be held liable for the wrong- 
doing of others. If a person is only 

y responsible for causing an 
injury, then his share of the damages 
ought to be proportional to his share 
of the responsibility for causing the 
injury. 

Under today's law, a person who is 
only marginally at fault for causing an 
injury can end up paying all of the 
damages under the doctrine of joint 
and several liability. My amendment 
will abolish the joint and several liabil- 
ity doctrine for nonprofit corporations 
except from tax under 501(c) of the 
Federal Code. I might say, there are 
certain 501(c)’s we specify. Others are 
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not included, and I will go over that at 
the end of my statement. 

Alternative dispute resolution: 
Second, my amendment provides a 
mechanism for nonprofit organiza- 
tions to look at alternatives to full- 
scale litigation of a dispute involving a 
civil liability action. With our court 
system becoming more clogged by the 
minute, we should be encouraging liti- 
gants to use alternative means of dis- 
pute resolution. 

My amendment requires the lawyers 
on both sides of a lawsuit, where a 
nonprofit corporation is a party, to 
inform their clients of alternative 
methods of solving legal problems, and 
it would stipulate that if the parties 
voluntarily agree to use an alternative 
means, ADR, to resolve their dispute 
instead of the courts, the decision of 
the alternative forum would be bind- 
ing. They could not go back to the 
courts to get an ADR decision re- 
versed. 

The main reason today why most 
people do not opt for ADR is because 
the decision is not binding; either side 
can appeal to the courts if they do not 
like the results. This provision would 
make the results final if both sides 
decide to submit to ADR at the begin- 
ning of the action. 

The third provision in my amend- 
ment provides limited immunity for an 
unpaid volunteer as an individual from 
liability exposure. To qualify for this 
limited insulation from liability, the 
volunteer would have to be, first, 
acting in good faith; second, be acting 
within the scope of his or her volun- 
teer function; and third, not be engag- 
ing in wanton, willful, or reckless ac- 
tivity. 

This provision would shield volun- 
teers from liability except in the most 
extreme of circumstances. And al- 
though I can see that the tort laws 
have traditionally been considered 
matters of State law, my amendment 
proposes a uniform Federal standard 
which would partly, and only partly, 
preempt State tort law. 

Why have I chosen a Federal ap- 
proach? Quite simply, every single 
charity and nonprofit organization 
looks not to State law to establish and 
organize itself, but to the Federal Tax 
Code. Section 501(c) of the Tax Code, 
to be specific. 

Provisions in 501(c) determine what 
a nonprofit association's articles of in- 
corporation and bylaws will look like if 
almost every activity that organization 
engages in follows the guidelines set 
out in the Tax Code and accompany- 
ing regulations. These organizations 
are like nationally chartered banks in 
that they look to the federal system 
for their organization's structure and 
authority and not, I repeat not, the 
State law. I believe this represents a 
compelling argument for a Federal re- 
sponse to the problem. 
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Mr. President, my amendment would 
allow volunteers to come forward to 
offer their services without the fear of 
putting their home or their assets at 
risk for volunteer activity which is 
benefiting society. 

Mr. President, people in America are 
not coming forward to offer their serv- 
ices because of the fear of being sued. 
Yet, no other country on Earth de- 
pends more on volunteer efforts of so 
many throughout their society. 

Let me provide several facts to illus- 
trate my claim. In 1985, a Gallup 
study showed that 85 million Ameri- 
cans volunteered, giving 16.5 billion 
man-hours of service valued at about 
$110 billion. One year later, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in 1986, the American Associa- 
tion of Association Executives sur- 
veyed their membership of 8,000 asso- 
ciations and found that 60 percent— 
yes, 60 percent—had a problem re- 
cruiting volunteers. 

In 1987, Peat Marwick surveyed 
CEO's six nonprofit associations and 
found that 28 percent of those sur- 
veyed believed that there was a crisis 
in getting volunteers to come forward. 
Later that year, in November, the 
Gallup Organization conducted a 
survey of CEO’s of nonprofit associa- 
tions and found 20 percent of the 
CEO's stating that they are losing vol- 
unteer participation because of libel 
fear. 

Mr. President, is that fear a reasona- 
ble one? One in five of these nonprofit 
associations has had to face a suit on 
the issue of officer and director liabil- 
ity during the last 5 to 7 years. Mind 
you that many of these associations 
are very small outfits which can 
hardly afford to pay the utility bill, let 
alone the fees of expensive litigation. 

This crisis in our nonprofit sector 
has prompted these associations to 
form a coalition to help them solve 
this problem. More than 800 organiza- 
tions have come together under the 
National Coalition for Volunteer Pro- 
tection to begin to seek a solution to 
this problem. 

My distinguished colleague from Ari- 
zona [Mr. DECoNciNI] has introduced 
& bill, S. 520, which provides a limited 
immunity for volunteers. 

The third provision of my amend- 
ment is almost identical to the lan- 
guage used in S. 520, and my amend- 
ment is supported by the National Co- 
alition for Volunteer Protection and 
the individual nonprofit associations 
to which I referred at the beginning of 
my remarks. 

The conceptual framework for this 
legislation was the subject of a hear- 
ing before the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Courts and Administra- 
tive Practice on May 30, 1988. 

I might say parenthetically, I 
chaired that subcommittee back in 
1986 when our party was in power in 
the Senate. I will be happy to furnish 
a copy of the hearing record for any of 
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our colleagues who want to learn 
about the crisis in the nonprofit sector 
of our country. 

Mr. President, you would not believe 
some of the horror stories which this 
hearing nonprofit brought to the Sen- 
ate’s attention. In my home State of 
Kentucky, there was a flood in 1978 
and the Phelps Community Hospital 
in Phelps in eastern Kentucky lost all 
of its communications and closed 
down. A team of amateur operators 
was flown in by helicopter. They sup- 
plied communications support, and the 
hospital was reopened. 

One of the first messages passed by 
the ham operators was a 2-page re- 
quest for drug supplies. The drugs 
were flown in and all was well. But 
suppose, Mr. President, the amateur 
operator, who was a volunteer, stum- 
bled over one of the medical names 
and the wrong medicine was flown in? 
This good samaritan would share li- 
ability for whatever happened. 

In New Jersey, a little league coach, 
who was an unpaid volunteer, reas- 
signed a 10-year-old shortstop to a po- 
sition in the outfield. In playing the 
outfield, a flyball to him was mis- 
judged, striking the player in the eye, 
and he was injured. His parents sued 
the coach for failing to recognize that 
the 10-year-old was a born infielder. 
The National Little League was over- 
whelmed with calls by coaches from 
across the country who were worried 
they would be sued if they moved a 
player from one position to another. 

One of my favorite anecdotes in- 
volves a mountain rescue unit in Riv- 
erside, CA. In the fall of 1983, this vol- 
unteer rescue unit was called to save 
an individual who had been drinking 
alcohol and had fallen off a cliff. The 
person was severely injured. He had 
no feeling in his legs, some feeling in 
his hands, and had a piece of wood 
lodged in his left leg where ants were 
crawling in and out of his open wound. 

The rescue team had no alternative 
but to use a helicopter to airlift this 
individual out. Even though it was ap- 
proaching midnight, the volunteers 
provided emergency aid, immobilized 
the injured person, and arranged for 
an evacuation. The helicopter flew 
over the top of the injury site, the 
litter was attached, and the subject 
was raised to the top of the mountain 
and then placed in the helicopter and 
sent to the nearest trauma center. 

One year later, Mr. President, this 
individual sued and won an $11 million 
judgment against the volunteers who 
saved his life. 

That anecdote, Mr. President, sums 
up our current priorities in this area. 
We are much more concerned about 
individual rights and litigation to the 
exclusion of other societal interests. 

I think this situation needs to be 
corrected. We cannot continue to 
abuse these people and organizations 
which care enough to give of them- 
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selves to benefit their community. 
These are young people and needy citi- 
zens who are benefitting from these 
volunteer hours. 

Escalating litigation and skyrocket- 
ing verdicts are threatening to extin- 
guish the American system of volunta- 
rism. Voluntarism is one of our most 
venerated traditions, and this is an ac- 
tivity which, ironically, President 
Bush wants to encourage, not discour- 
age, through his thousand-points-of- 
light initiative. The fear of litigation 
and the cost of insurance are driving 
many fine people away from communi- 
ty service at a time when the need for 
volunteer participation is at its great- 
est. Volunteers and nonprofit organi- 
zations are a natural resource deserv- 
ing of some measure of protection 
from the lawsuit liability crisis. 

My amendment addresses this issue 
in a balanced and comprehensive fash- 
ion. Mr. President, I have made some 
changes to the amendment that I am 
about to send to the desk for consider- 
ation. To respond to some of the con- 
cerns expressed about this amend- 
ment, I have authorized three changes 
in the original draft that I filed, and 
they will be reflected in the amend- 
ment that I will shortly send to the 
table. 

First, I have limited the scope of 
coverage to only certain organizations 
under 501(c) of the Tax Code. There 
are over 20 different types of 501(c) 
organizations, and I have only includ- 
ed the most deserving for this type of 
treatment. There are seven. The 
amendment will apply to 501(cX1), 
congressionally chartered  organiza- 
tions, such as Boy Scouts, Red Cross, 
and the Little League. It will apply to 
501(c)(3), which is charitable, reli- 
gious, educational, and scientific orga- 
nizations. The amendment will apply 
to 501(cX4), social welfare organiza- 
tions. The amendment will apply to 
501(c)(6), business leagues and trade 
associations, such as the Chamber of 
Commerce and the American Chemi- 
cal Society. The amendment will apply 
to 501(c)(7), social and recreational 
clubs, which would include the Gener- 
al Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
junior leagues, that type of organiza- 
tion. The amendment would apply to 
501(c)(14), which includes credit 
unions, which rely a lot on volunteers 
in rural areas. And, finally, the amend- 
ment would apply to 501(c)(19), veter- 
ans organizations. 

Mr. President, the amendment 
would apply only to those kinds of 
501(c) groups. 

Second, I have added the term reck- 
less" to the standards which are not 
exempt from liability protection. 
Reckless conduct or misconduct in- 
cludes activity which may not be in- 
tentional but clearly should not be 
shielded from liability. So voluntarily 
engaging in reckless conduct, Mr. 
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President, would not be included in 
this amendment. 

Third, I have added an exception for 
volunteer activity which is subject to 
Federal or State professional licensing 
or certification procedures. Certain 
professionals, such as doctors and law- 
yers, should not be completely shield- 
ed from liability to the extent that 
there are existing standards of care al- 
ready established for these licensed 
professionals. 

Mr. President, that basically covers 
my opening statement on the amend- 
ment. 

I send the amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCon- 
NELL], for himself, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. 
Boscuwitz, Mr. Coats, Mr. Gorton, Mr. 
GRAMM, Mr. Harck. Mr. Lott, Mr. Mack, 
Mr. McCarn, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. Syms, and 
Mr. KASTEN, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1269. 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new title: 

TITLE IV—VOLUNTEER LIABILITY 

PROTECTION 
SEC. 401. JOINT AND SEVERAL LIABILITY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), joint and several liability 
may not be applied to any civil liability 
action if one party is a tax-exempt organiza- 
tion described in sections 501(c) (1), (3), (4), 
(6), (7), (14) and (19) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986. A person found liable for 
damages in any such action may be found 
liable, if at all, only for those damages di- 
rectly attributable to the person's pro rata 
share of fault or responsibility for the 
injury, and may not be found liable for dam- 
ages attributable to the pro rata share of 
fault or responsibility of any other person 
(without regard to whether that person is a 
party to the action) for the injury, including 
any person bringing the action. 

(b) ExcEPTION.—This section shall not 
apply as between persons acting in concert 
if the concerted action proximately caused 
the injury for which one or more persons 
are found liable for damages. 

(c) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term “concerted action" or “acting in 
concert” means the participation in joint 
conduct by two or more persons who agreed 
to jointly participate in such conduct with 
actual knowledge of the wrongfulness of the 
conduct. 

SEC. 402. ALTERNATIVE DISPUTE RESOLUTION. 

(a) Policx.—- Because the traditional litiga- 
tion process is not always suited to the 
timely, efficient, and inexpensive resolution 
of civil actions, it is the policy of the United 
States to encourage the creation and use of 
alternative dispute resolution techniques, 
and to promote the expeditious resolution 
of such actions. 

(b) ALTERNATIVE DISPUTE RESOLUTION OP- 
TIONS.—In any action in which one party is 
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a tax-exempt organization described in sec- 
tions 501(c) (1), (3), (4), (6), (7), (14) and (19) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986, each 
attorney who has made an appearance in 
the case and who represents one or more of 
the parties to the action shall, with respect 
to each party separately represented, advise 
the party of the existence and availability 
of alternative dispute resolution options, in- 
cluding extrajudicial proceedings such as 
minitrials, third-party mediation, court su- 
pervised arbitration, and summary jury trial 
proceedings. 

(c) ADVISING CLIENTS OF OPrIONS.—Each 
attorney described in subsection (b) shall, si- 
multaneous with the filing of a complaint or 
a responsive pleading, file notice with the 
court certifying that the attorney has so ad- 
vised his client or clients, and indicating 
whether such client will agree to one or 
more of the alternative dispute resolution 
techniques. 

(d) AGREEMENT TO ALTERNATIVE DISPUTE 
RESOLUTION,—If all parties to an action de- 
scribed in subsection (a) agree to proceed 
with one or more alternative dispute resolu- 
tion proceedings, the court shall issue an ap- 
propriate order governing the conduct of 
such proceedings. The issuance of an order 
governing such further proceedings shall 
constitute a waiver, by each party subject to 
the order, of the right to proceed further in 
court. 

SEC. 403. NATIONAL GOOD SAMARITAN RULE. 

(a) EXEMPTION FROM LIABILITY.—Except 
as provided in subsections (b) and (d), any 
volunteer of a tax-exempt organization de- 
scribed in section 501(c) (1), (3), (4), (6), (7), 
(14) and (19) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1986 shall not be subject to liability for 
any tort claim alleging damage or injury 
from any act or omission of the volunteer 
on behalf of the organization if— 

(1) such individual was acting in good 
faith and within the scope of such individ- 
ual's volunteer functions and activities with 
the organization; and 

(2) such damage or injury was not caused 
by willfull, wanting or reckless misconduct 
by such individual. 

(b) AcTIONS AGAINST VOLUNTEERS.—Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to 
affect any civil action brought by any such 
tax-exempt organization against any volun- 
teer of such organization. 

(c) INJURY TO A PERSON.—Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to affect the li- 
ability of any such tax-exempt organization 
with respect to injury caused to any person. 

(d) ExcEPTION.—The protection from li- 
ability required by subsection (a) does not 
(1) apply if the volunteer was operating a 
motor vehicle or was operating a vessel, air- 
craft, or other vehicle for which a pilot's or 
other form of operator's license is required; 
or (2) the volunteer was performing an ac- 
tivity which is subject to Federal or State 
professional license or certification. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
there are a number of features includ- 
ed in the McConnell amendment for 
which I think anyone who is commit- 
ted to voluntarism and understands 
the burden that exists for voluntary 
foundations and organizations has to 
have some empathy and some sympa- 
thy. But the way this particular 
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amendment is drafted, it would go far 
beyond anything that was ever 
thought to be included in this particu- 
lar legislation. I think the membership 
ought to understand the strongly held 
views and positions of the Senator 
from Kentucky with regard to product 
liability. That is not what this bill is 
about. 

As I understand the amendment, 
there are literally thousands of organi- 
zations that would be covered by the 
sweep of this particular amendment. 
Every week there are 20 or 30 organi- 
zations that are put on the list and 
taken off the list of tax-exempt orga- 
nizations. I know that only a handful 
of our colleagues are on the floor at 
the moment, but these 2 700-page 
books give you some idea of the sweep 
of this particular legislation. Effective- 
ly, this amendment would preempt all 
of the State laws that have been devel- 
oped across the country. You would be 
establishing criteria on the floor of 
the Senate virtually without any hear- 
ings other than what has been held in 
the Judiciary Committee on a related 
matter of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrn1] who has devoted a 
good deal of time on the issue. 

I am not familiar with the kinds of 
egregious situations that have been 
suggested by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. Yet, we have not had submitted 
to our committee, in the course of our 
hearings, how there were additional 
kinds of burdens being placed on the 
various foundations, the various chari- 
table organizations. So we do not have 
any of that information. 

It does seem to me, Mr. President, 
we ought to review this legislation in 
the committee, and review it carefully. 
If the Senator wants some hearings on 
this measure, I am sure that the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, 
where this particular amendment, if it 
had been introduced as legislation 
would be sent—not the the Human Re- 
sources Committee but to the Judici- 
ary Committee—would be willing to 
give it consideration. I want to give as- 
surance to the membership that virtu- 
ally every consumer group is strongly 
opposed to this particular measure. I 
know that our colleague, Senator 
HEFLIN, on the Judiciary Committee, 
and also the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. DECoNciNI], who has spent a 
good deal of time on related matters, 
wish to address the substance of the 
amendment. 

But I point out that this is of great 
concern to the chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee, Senator BIDEN, and 
other members of the committee, who 
feel that this matter ought to be ad- 
dressed by the Judiciary Committee. I 
must say that in the course of our 
hearings on this legislation we did not 
have the indication, based on quantifi- 
able data, from any of the founda- 
tions, the voluntary organizations, 
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that this is a particular problem. Ef- 
fectively, if we accept the McConnell 
amendment, we are saying that the 
laws of every State in the country that 
has reviewed this particular issue 
about what the liability will be for 
charitable organizations will be virtu- 
ally off the books. It seems to me to be 
inappropriate to take that sweeping 
step at this particular time. 

Mr. President, I know my colleagues 
want to speak to the substance of this 
amendment. We welcome their com- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. McConne tt]. He has, indeed, put 
in a lot of time on this. I happened to 
be listening to his statement in an- 
other office this morning about the 
crisis and the severity of the problem, 
and I compliment him for laying it 
out. 

The crisis today is partly the litiga- 
tion, but also many other things in- 
volved in our society. But certainly he 
laid out a problem that I do not think 
anybody will dispute. I do not dispute 
that the problem exists; it is real. 
There are a lot of ways of going after 
it. Really, the difference I have with 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky is his particular mode. I do not 
claim to have the best answer or the 
only answer or maybe not even a 
better answer. But I am compelled to 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky to the Nation- 
al and Community Service Act. The 
amendment represents both bad 
public policy, in my judgment, and bad 
Senate procedures. 

While I agree with Senator McCon- 
NELL’s goals of encouraging volunteers 
to offer their services to society, I dis- 
agree with the method he has pro- 
posed in his amendment. I disagree 
very strongly, and I would like to 
touch on it a little bit. 

I believe that there is a much less in- 
trusive way to implement a system 
that will protect volunteers from civil 
liability which I support. I have intro- 
duced legislation, S. 520, the Volunteer 
Protection Act, which I believe is a 
more appropriate way to encourage 
voluntarism. My bill encourages States 
to protect citizens who volunteer their 
services to their communities by pro- 
viding incentives to the States to enact 
State voluntary protection laws. 

I do not want the Federal Govern- 
ment to start regulating this part of 
the volunteer community. S. 520 is 
pending in the Judiciary Committee, 
and in the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Courts and Administrative 
Policy. 

The chairman of that, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN,] has assured me that the sub- 
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committee will have hearings on this 
legislation in the very near future. My 
experience with the Senator is that 
when he says he is going to have hear- 
ings he has done it—for this Senator 
and I know for other Senators. At that 
time I am sure the members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee and any other 
members, including the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, who served 
on the Judiciary Committee with great 
distinction and chaired some hearings 
in 1986, I believe, or 1985, will be avail- 
able and can have a complete hearing 
to approach not only this legislation 
of mine, but any other legislation that 
is pending on the subject matter. 

The amendment before us is an in- 
appropriate intrusion by the Federal 
Government into the affairs of the 
States. It is but a small skirmish in the 
long-running battle between those 
who believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment has all the answers and there- 
fore should impose Federal solutions 
on the States, and those who believe 
that the more decisions that can be 
made at the State level closer to the 
people the better off we all are. 

I happen to fall in that latter catego- 
ry, not that I do not on occasion sup- 
port Federal solutions. Sometimes 
there is no alternative in a situation. 
To me there is here. 

In the past, Congress has attempted 
to persuade the States of the correct- 
ness of certain policies by penalizing 
them for not implementing certain 
specific State laws that would comply 
with the direction of a Federal policy. 

An example of this procedure that 
immediately comes to mind relates to 
speed limits. In many areas of the 
country, including my own, the meas- 
ure was bitterly opposed. In that situa- 
tion, the Government attempted to 
impose its will on the States. The leg- 
islation that I have introduced does 
not attempt to impose certain policy 
decisions on the States. They do not 
have to do what we might pass here, 
but there is an incentive. 

Instead, it offers financial incentives 
for those States who agree that citizen 
volunteers need certain protection 
under State laws. I am aware that all 
States may not follow the suggestions 
that Congress and the Federal Gov- 
ernment make in specific policy deci- 
sions, I think rightfully so. Those are 
legislative choices made by the individ- 
ual States by their legislatures, by 
their Governors and hopefuly by 
their people. 

I am hopeful that, if S. 520 were to 
pass, all the States would decide that 
the policies suggested therein are cor- 
rect and should be implemented be- 
cause I believe they are very reasona- 
ble. But I do not think that these deci- 
sions should be imposed mandatorily 
by the Federal Government on the 
States. 

Senator McCoNNELL's bill contains 
three sections. If I were a State legisla- 
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tor presented with these amendments 
to the State laws I could support all of 
them. The three provisions are an 
elimination of joint and several liabil- 
ity, promotion of alternative dispute 
resolution, and a national Good Sa- 
maritan rule. 

My State of Arizona has already 
abolished the principle of joint and 
several liability. I believe that this was 
a good change, but I also believe that 
it was appropriately made at the State 
level, not a dictate from the Federal 
Government. 

The second provision is related to al- 
ternative dispute resolutions, known 
as the ADR. I have supported efforts 
to promote ADR in the Federal courts 
to resolve Federal disputes. I would 
support my State legislators if they 
chose to promote and pass such proce- 
dures in the State of Arizona. But I 
would oppose an effort in Congress to 
impose an ADR on the States from 
the Federal level. 

The third and most important provi- 
sion of Senator McCoNNELL'S amend- 
ment enacts a national Good Samari- 
tan rule. The provision is very similar 
to one contained in my Voluntary Pro- 
tection Act. There is, however, one im- 
portant difference. The amendment 
proposed today unilaterally imposes 
such a provision on all the States as I 
read that amendment. As I have said, 
and hopefully made it clear, I believe 
that such an imposition is clearly inap- 
propriate and something that I cannot 
support. 

Ilook forward to working with Sena- 
tor HEFLIN, with Senator MCCONNELL, 
with Senator KENNEDY, not only to 
proceeding with S. 520, but maybe 
there are better ways to approach this 
problem. 

In my view to mandate something 
from the Federal level is not the 
answer. The States need to work this 
problem through themselves, and we 
should give them an incentive or at 
least a direction that we think is a 
policy or a proper way to go. 

I am working with Senator McCon- 
NELL to ensure that S. 520 or his legis- 
lation is approved by the Senate as 
modified, if it is not à mandatory dic- 
tate from the Federal Government. 
But I urge my colleagues to not ap- 
prove this amendment today. And if a 
motion to table this amendment is 
made, I will vote for it. 

Ithank the Chair. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I want 
to express my support for the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky and commend 
him, as has the Senator from Arizona, 
for his long and thoughtful work on a 
very difficult and complex subject. 

As most of the Members of this body 
know, the Senator from Kentucky has 
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introduced on more than one occasion 
a much broader bill on tort liability in 
response to what is a clear challenge 
and a clear problem both to justice 
and to American productivity. 

He has drafted this amendment in a 
much more narrow fashion to apply 
specifically to the subject matter of 
this debate. On voluntarism, the Sena- 
tor from Arizona points out with great 
candor and honesty, that he supports 
as a matter of general policy each of 
the three elements of this proposal, 
but simply feels that it is inappropri- 
ate to establish them as Federal 
policy. 

That is a forceful argument. It is an 
argument well worth making. It is 
however an argument which is rather 
considerably weakened when the 
amendment is attached to a Federal 
attempt to encourage and to a certain 
extent to regulate the field of volunta- 
rism itself. 

I doubt seriously that the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky would 
have proposed this specific amend- 
ment on an entirely different subject 
matter. This is proposed because the 
Congress of the United States and this 
body now sees fit to interject itself 
into the field of voluntarism. 

There are Members I suspect on 
both sides of the aisle here who are 
troubled by the concept that we 
should be dealing with a subject like 
voluntarism in general as against the 
military at all. I suspect however that 
a vast majority of the Members of this 
body, nonetheless, will weigh that con- 
sideration in favor of a bill which en- 
courages and supports voluntarism. 

But as it is doing so, it seems to me 
anomalous, Mr. President, to say that 
while we are getting into a new field, 
the field of voluntarism, we will not do 
something which may impinge upon a 
traditional State effort to limit the li- 
ability of both those volunteers and of 
the organizations of which they are a 
part. 

My memory does not go far enough 
to know whether or not the Presiding 
Officer is one of the sponsors on both 
sides of the aisle of a much more 
sweeping bill which will preempt State 
liability laws with respect to product 
liability. This Senator must announce 
that he is one of the sponsors of just 
such a bill. That proposal, that philos- 
ophy, has been debated in the Com- 
merce Committee of the U.S. Senate 
now for more than a decade. As re- 
cently as 1986, a significant majority 
of the members of the Commerce 
Committee, representing members of 
both parties, voted to report to the 
floor a much more sweeping bill, pre- 
empting State laws with respect to 
product liability. 

In passing, this Senator voted 
against that bill in 1986, but voted 
against it for reasons which are not 
relevant to the debate here today. 
This Senator strongly supported the 
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preemption of joint and several liabil- 
ity rulings on the part of the States in 
that bill and does this year with re- 
spect to the product liability legisla- 
tion, which is before the Commerce 
Committee and which I am willing to 
predict will get a substantial majority 
vote on the Commerce Committee as 
and when there is a markup session on 
the bill itself. 

So I believe, in summary, that the 
objection that we should not deal with 
what the Senator from Arizona re- 
gards as highly valued social priorities, 
simply because this has traditionally 
been a matter left to the States, falls, 
while we are debating a bill which I 
suspect he supports, which puts the 
Federal Government into a field in 
which it has not traditionally been in- 
volved. That leads us, of course, to a 
debate over the policy merits of the 
three proposals which have been made 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky, in connection with this 
amendment. And there, I gather, at 
least if the Senator from Arizona 
speaks for a substantial number of 
Members of this body, there is prob- 
ably a majority position here in the 
U.S. Senate in favor. 

The first of these proposals deals 
with that interesting concept of joint 
and several liability, which simply 
translated into the language of the 
street means that if there are two or 
more parties, both of whom contribut- 
ed by their negligence or by some 
other mark of liability to an injury, 
any one of them can be held responsi- 
ble for the entire damages awarded by 
a jury or by a court. Even in the ex- 
treme set of circumstances in which 
one of those parties was 90 percent re- 
sponsible, and the other 10 percent re- 
sponsible. Obviously, the goal is to see 
to it that the injured party is fully 
compensated, even though one of the 
defendants is judgment proof or other- 
wise cannot respond to that judgment. 

That question is a troubling one, in 
any event, for any company, even for a 
large corporation. Why, what justifica- 
tion is there for holding a relatively 
minor participant in an accident fully 
and totally and completely responsible 
for all of the consequences of that ac- 
cident? In any event, when one asks 
that question with respect to a volun- 
teer organization, to the Boy Scouts of 
America, to a church or other charity, 
social and recreational clubs, to the 
seven categories which are the subject 
of this amendment, it becomes even 
more difficult to answer, yes, we have 
to stick it to them, simply in order to 
i it that an entire judgment is 
paid. 

Does that discourage volunteer and 
social organizations? Yes, it does. Does 
it wipe them out? Obviously, it does 
not. Does it discourage them from get- 
ting into certain kinds of activities 
which may create a risk of liability? 
Yes. Does it reduce the number of 
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charitable and social activities which 
take place? Almost certainly it does. 
When one goes beyond that to the 
effect on the volunteer, himself or 
herself, the problem is doubled or tri- 
pled or more. 

It seems to me very difficult, in 
other words, Mr. President, to argue 
against the proposition that these or- 
ganizations which we all support, and 
which to a very considerable degree 
are the subject of the bill to which 
this amendment is offered, should 
suffer from this broad concept of joint 
and several liability. I say that this is 
particularly the case when, unless the 
Commerce Committee members are 
most unrepresentative of the body as a 
whole, a majority of the Members of 
this body will be willing to support a 
much more sweeping change and re- 
striction of State laws on joint and 
several liability. 

The second provision in this amend- 
ment is a mild method of alternative 
dispute resolution, almost hortatory in 
nature, but one which certainly every 
Member can support. The ability and 
the encouragement to settle disputes 
without full blown trials is of great ad- 
vantage to the litigants. It is a tremen- 
dous advantage to our system of jus- 
tice. As a matter of fact, it is difficult 
to think of any party to whom it is not 
an advantage, except for certain un- 
principled lawyers. 

Finally, the national Good Samari- 
tan rule, of course, is nothing new, as 
the Senator from Arizona pointed out. 
Many States have adopted such good 
Samaritan rules on a statewide basis. 
The justification for doing it here is, 
first, that it is good policy because it 
will encourage more voluntarism and 
prevent at least certain frivolous or 
unjust lawsuits from being brought. 
Second, because it is proposed as an 
amendment to a bill which already 
deals with voluntarism. 

I am encouraged to hear that the Ju- 
diciary Committee is likely soon to 
have hearings on the bill which I am 
certain I would support, if it were on 
the floor of the Senate for debate, and 
which is authored by the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona. But even if it 
were, it would only encourage States 
to do what a number of States are al- 
ready doing. And what its fate will be 
in the Judiciary Committee after that 
hearing is very much an open ques- 
tion. 

There are occasions, Mr. President, 
on which this former State attorney 
general, while he is delighted to be a 
lawyer, is delighted to not be on the 
Judiciary Committee, which seems to 
take a great deal of time to debate the 
simplest issues. 

Here we have an opportunity to 
debate and decide on what seems to 
me to be a relatively simple issue, the 
inclusion of which in this bill would 
probably do as much to encourage vol- 
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untarism and volunteer organizations 
as the entire bill itself will accomplish. 

Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the 
amendment that has been proposed 
has some rather broad and far-reach- 
ing consequences that could occur. 
There have been no hearings on this 
amendment as proposed in the Judici- 
ary Committee. 

There was a hearing 2 years ago on 
the bill that had somewhat of a simi- 
lar label, but none of the contents that 
are included in this amendment were 
included in the bill that was up for a 
hearing some 2 years ago. It is rather 
treacherous to pass legislation, par- 
ticularly in a complex field where 
there have been no hearings, and 
where we do not realize the conse- 
quences that could arise from ill-ad- 
vised action without some thorough 
study. 

Let me say that I am a supporter of 
voluntarism and volunteer services, 
and I commend the civic mindedness 
of those who serve in volunteer capac- 
ities. The spirit of voluntarism is a 
centuries-old tradition which I believe 
the State and Federal Government 
should promote and protect. 

But in looking first at the doctrine 
of joint and several liability as it is 
drafted, and in the language that is 
here, it would apply to 501(c) tax- 
exempt organizations and say that 
joint and several liability may not be 
applied to those organizations. 

Senator KENNEDY, in effect, showed 
you two books of the list of 501(c) or- 
ganizations which were published by 
the Internal Revenue Service, but 
somehow or another, if you get the 
cameras on it and show the fine print 
on each page, there must be on one 
page some 200 different organizations 
that qualify, and this first book alone 
has 783 pages of them. 

The second book, which is another 
volume of the same thing, has over 
760-some-old pages. More than 1,500 
pages multiplied by 200 or 300 organi- 
zations to the page would indicate that 
the proposed amendment would cover 
a great number of organizations. You 
would be granting, in effect, almost 
immunity as it would apply to these 
organizations, and I want to go a little 
bit further when I say granting immu- 
nity to them from all practical tort 
litigation that might occur relative to 
this matter. 

Just to name a few of those who are 
in it and not to indicate any one way 
or another, there is a Ossibaw Founda- 
tion—I do not understand what that 
is—and a RFW Foundation, and other 
numerous ones you cannot figure, but 
there are also labor unions. There is 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and there are all sorts of hospitals, 
universities, and others that are in- 
cluded within it. The amendment also 
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includes trade associations and the 
Chamber of Commerce, and I assume 
that would include the opposite of 
labor unions that still were included in 
it. I am not critical of this or saying 
one way or the other, but the point I 
am making is the breadth, the far- 
sweeping aspects of this amendment 
that have not been studied or had wit- 
nesses to review and testify before a 
committee of Congress. 

Now, the breadth and the far-sweep- 
ing aspect of this is not limited to or- 
ganizations, but the implication of the 
“joint and several" section has such 
far-sweeping language that it does 
things that I do not believe that Sena- 
tor McConnELL realizes or that others 
realize what it would do. 

I have discussed this with some law- 
yers and raised this issue. The way the 
joint and several liability section of 
this amendment is written and the 
language that it is in, it says that an 
organization may not be found liable 
for damages attributable to pro rata 
share of fault or responsibility of any 
other person. 

Let me read that again: An organiza- 
tion may not be found liable for dam- 
ages attributable to pro rata share of 
fault or responsibility of any other 
person. 

From the lawyers that I have con- 
sulted with and the way I view that, 
that abolishes the doctrine of master- 
servant. There may be some question 
here since he has an amendment, but 
this is a following illustration: if a 
nurse by negligence gives an individual 
a hypodermic needle that causes that 
person to be a vegetable, that nurse is 
responsible, but the hospital, under 
the language here, is not. 

We all know that hospitals carry in- 
surance. In some hospitals there are 
provisions in insurance that woud 
cover the nurse but in some there are 
not and the issue would arise. They 
might get a judgment against the 
nurse, but it would be uncollectible 
and a person being a vegetable would 
have to require constant care, perhaps 
oxygen, for the remaining part of his 
or her life. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, 
wil the Senator yield on the hypo- 
thetical? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

(Mr. SHELBY assumed the chair.) 

Mr. McCONNELL. First, I say to my 
friend, nurses and doctors are ex- 
cluded in the amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I just used that as an 
illustration. We can use it for a janitor 
or anybody else. That is also one illus- 
tration. The Senator has just changed 
his amendment, and I had my pre- 
pared remarks based on his initial 
amendment, so I did not immediately 
change my illustration. I can change it 
to another scenario, but it is the same 
principle. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I urge my friend 
to address the amendment before us. I 
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make the point the doctors and nurses 
are exempted. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am addressing the 
issue of master-servant and addressing 
the language that is contained in this 
bill. It has to be that whoever drafted 
this, in my judgment, either did not 
know the law of master-servant or was 
trying to put a sleeper in it. 

I have seen a lot of sleeper amend- 
ments that have been brought before 
the Senate and before committees, 
and one of the standard methodology 
of handling legislation is to have hear- 
ings in order to identify sleepers and 
sleeper language. 

In this instance we have had no 
hearings. I am perfectly willing to 
have a hearing on the doctrine of joint 
and several liability. 

This amendment also would, in my 
judgment, abolish the law of agent 
and principal with this language that 
is contained herein. 

This could mean that the hospital 
or, we can say, the university could 
not be responsible under this language 
for the fault of its bookkeeper. 

Again, in looking at the amend- 
ment's language and expressing a need 
for a hearing in this regard, could this 
mean—and I think it is subject to this 
interpretation—that the Government 
could not hold a 501(c) organization 
responsible for civil fines for the fault 
of an officer or an employee in regards 
to Superfund cleanup? 

We have the Clean Air Act that is 
before us today and under the 501(c) 
there are hospitals, there are universi- 
ties, and there are all sorts of organi- 
zations that would be included herein 
that could be involved in polluting the 
air. Under the joint and several immu- 
nity that is granted here in this 
regard, it would mean that the Gov- 
ernment could not bring a civil liabil- 
ity suit for civil fines relative to this. I 
have to admit this might be subject to 
a different interpretation, but unless 
we have a hearing this issue does not 
get cleared up. 

On the issue of civil liability, does 
this include violations pertaining to 
price fixing? Can the Government 
take action to bring suits pertaining to 
various antitrust provisions? It is in 
the realm of civil liability, but the way 
this is written it appears to me that it 
has such a broad sweep that it could 
give immunity in many different ways. 

The antitrust dispute resolution sec- 
tion here does not seem to me to add 
much one way or the other. I suppose 
it is there for window dressing. It says 
basically that the plaintiff has to 
advise a defendant party or parties of 
the existence and the availability of 
alternative dispute resolution options, 
including extrajudicial proceedings 
such as minitrials, third-party medita- 
tion, court supervised arbitration and 
summary jury trial proceedings. But 
some of those have not yet been 
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adopted by the various States relative 
to being available. It is somewhat put- 
ting the cart before the horse—the 
issues now pertaining to court-super- 
vised arbitration, minitrials and third- 
party mediation. Some of these are on 
an experimental basis in the country 
today, but basically it is window dress- 
ing. 

Then we must address the issue of 
the section which deals with a fine, 
very attractive term called national 
Good Samaritan rule. Again, this ap- 
plies to a volunteer of a tax-exempt or- 
ganization described in section 501(c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986, 
similar to the joint and several liabil- 
ities section of this amendment. And 
then this section raises the issue as to 
whether or not a volunteer can be 
held liable. Basically, it was originally 
written “willful and wanton,” which 
meant only international. He amended 
that now to put the word or reckless” 
in it. 

But this just to point out the need 
for hearings: The word and“ between 
willful and wanton or the words “or 
reckless” after willful and wanton are 
very, very materially different in the 
application of the law pertaining to 
torts. I am delighted to see he made 
that change, but it points out the need 
for a hearing in regard to his amend- 
ment. 

We have basically over the years felt 
that tort law should be left to the 
States. There are several proposals 
that are pending in regards to issues 
like product liability, general aviation 
product liability. There is division 
among industry and among business 
groups and insurance groups as to 
whether or not there ought to be Fed- 
eral preemption in these fields. 

As one person who believes in States 
rights and believes that the tort law 
ought to stay in the States said, Lou 
know, every Federal cure turns out to 
be a Federal plague.” And I thought 
about that, and I said, “You know, 
that makes some sense.” 

There are some people that think 
that the business community has been 
misguided and may need a guardian 
relative to the issue pertaining to Fed- 
eral preemption. 

But now I want to address the issue 
pertaining to the question of injuries 
and damages where volunteers are 
present. This, of course, would mean 
that they could not be held liable for 
their negligence. It is questionable, I 
think a hearing is needed to determine 
whether or not volunteers could be 
held liable for gross negligence. The 
amendment gives certain immunity in 
regards to the issue of gross negli- 
gence. 

Our laws have been developed with 
the idea that citizens had a right of 
remedy for injuries that are inflicted 
against them. We usually call a person 
that inflicts injury a tort-feasor. As a 
result of that, we have seen insurance 
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companies develop that provide vari- 
ous types and forms of liability insur- 
ance. 

A few years back, the insurance in- 
dustry wanted to give broader and 
more fuller coverage—and it was a 
very commendable idea and it was 
something that they sold—and they 
came forward with a homeowners in- 
surance policy. Now, the homeowners 
policy was primarily for property 
damage, protecting the house from 
being burned, but it also included a 
new provision that gave comprehen- 
sive liability coverage when you went 
and took an activities. In practically 
every instance in regards to a volun- 
teer, whether it be Little League or 
whether that be Boy Scouts or any- 
thing else, a homeowners policy pro- 
vides protection against the homeown- 
er and his family relative to any tort 
liability that might be brought in that 
connection. 

I think we need to have a thorough 
hearing as to whether or not this is 
needed. I am not advocating this one 
way or the other because my main 
purpose in arguing today is to let the 
Judiciary Committee have a hearing 
and let the committee determine the 
broad sweep of this, let us look into 
this and be more careful. 

But there are a lot of other prob- 
lems that are connected with the 
amendment. Some say that there is a 
volunteer crisis. I do not know wheth- 
er there is or not. But I think that isa 
subject of a hearing and that we ought 
to delve into that issue. 

I want to quote a few unfair results 
that could be produced by the McCon- 
nell amendment. This is sort of a su- 
perfund illustration. A community dis- 
covers that a contractor has illegally 
dumped medical waste from a number 
of hospitals in a wooded area, or from 
various other places, not just necessar- 
ily hospitals. The nonprofit negligent- 
ly allowed this dumping, although 
claiming that very little of their medi- 
cal waste was involved. 

Under the McConnell amendment, 
the community would not be able to 
recover fully from any one of the de- 
fendants from the damages and costs 
of waste removal, because this amend- 
ment goes futher and gives some 
shield, some protection to the for- 
profit companies and individuals in 
regard to this joint and several liabil- 
ity in cases where one of the parties, 
or the defendant is a 501(c) organiza- 
tion. 

I could list other unfair results, I 
think, that would occur. But it ap- 
pears to me that this aspect needs a 
hearing. I am the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Courts. I am perfect- 
ly willing to hold hearings on this. I 
have never been asked to give any 
hearings. 

But, as I look at this, the breadth, 
the far-sweeping consequences that 
can arise in this instance certainly 
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should mean that this ought not to 
come up at this time and we ought to 
have hearings to further investigate 
and to review proposed legislation in 
this area, including the McConnell 
proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do 
want to say a few words about this be- 
cause I think the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has an excellent amendment. I 
think he deserves the support of some 
of us who believe he is doing this 
country a favor in bringing this 
amendment to the floor of the U.S. 
Senate. 

I think we should encourage persons 
who volunteer to make our communi- 
ties and our country a better place. 
America has become great because of 
her people. We have become a great 
country because we have people who 
are willing to give of their time to help 
others without any expectations. 

This bill fosters that. That is why I 
am a strong supporter cf this bill. 

I believe this amendment will foster 
increased voluntarism. 

Without this amendment, this bill 
may not be as effective in encouraging 
increased volunteer activity. It is very 
natural that volunteers today have a 
reasonable fear of financial responsi- 
bility every time they perform a serv- 
ice in this community. The mere 
threat of liability is sufficient to stop 
some in America from donating their 
time, their talent, and their goodwill. 

After all, there are trial lawyers in 
every community offering—even ad- 
vertising—to take cases on a contin- 
gency fee basis. I would be the last to 
argue that contingent fees are wrong. 
I, frankly, think that the contingent 
fee case is a way that many, many 
people can afford lawyers. And I have 
no problems with that. 

What really is there, though, for an 
injured party to lose from filing a case 
in which an attorney has been willing 
to handle it for a contingent fee? An 
injured party really does not have a 
very substantial way of losing, in those 
circumstances. So we have lots of law- 
suits. Some of them are valid. Some of 
them are not. But here we are talking 
about volunteers. We are talking 
about people who, out of the goodness 
of their heart, are going to help others 
within the community, help the com- 
munity as a whole, the State as a 
whole, and our country as a whole. 
And, that will help all of us. 

I understand that this amendment is 
a Federal exemption of tort activity 
which is normally subject to State law. 
But, this is a very narrowly tailored 
exemption. This Good Samaritan rule 
applies only to individuals. Even now 
it only applies to individuals volun- 
teering for certain section 501(c) tax- 
exemptions—tax exemptions given by 
the Federal Government. These orga- 
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nizations have voluntarily taken ad- 
vantage of the provisions of the Feder- 
al Tax Code. It is not unreasonable for 
Congress to offer some protection for 
those volunteers who carry out the 
purposes of this particular exemption. 

Moreover, the individual must be 
acting in good faith and within the 
scope of the tax-exempt organization's 
activities. 

No person is exempted from liability 
for damage or injury caused by willful, 
reckless, or wanton misconduct. That 
covers a wide variety of causes of 
action. 

No tax-exempt organization is ex- 
empted from liability. Indeed, the tax- 
exempt organization itself remains 
free to bring a civil action against any 
of its own volunteers. 

This exemption does not apply to 
any individual volunteer who caused 
damage or injury while operating a 
motor vehicle, vessel, aircraft, or other 
vehicle for which a license is required. 
For all of those we can bring lawsuits. 

This exemption does not even apply 
at all to any volunteer undertaking an 
activity for which he or she has a Fed- 
eral or State license. For example: A 
physician voluntarily providing health 
services in a homeless clinic is not 
exempt from personal liability if he or 
she provides those health services in à 
manner inconsistent with professional 
standards. 

If this same doctor, however, volun- 
teers to serve as a little league coach, 
he or she should not be subject to per- 
sonal liability for good faith acts or 
omissions in that role. This amend- 
ment ensures that the doctor in that 
situation will not be subject to liabil- 
ity. 

What we are talking about here is 
protecting a volunteer for the Boy 
Scouts, a volunteer for the Girl 
Scouts, the Little League coach, and 
countless others who give of them- 
selves to others. We can take this 
narrow, carefully tailored step to pro- 
tect and encourage volunteers. 

I want to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky for 
being willing to bring this to the floor 
on our bill. I think it will help our bill. 
I think it enhances voluntarism. I 
think it will save Americans money, 
and certainly we ought to, under these 
narrow circumstances, protect these 
people. 

Let me talk just a minute about an 
aspect of it, the alternative dispute 
resolution part. 

ALTERNATIVE DISPUTE RESOLUTION 

This amendment also requires that, 
in cases where one party is a specified 
section 501(c) tax-exempt organiza- 
tion, attorneys advise their clients of 
the availability of alternative dispute 
resolution options. 

I believe this is a very worthwhile re- 
quirement. Our courts are overloaded. 
Protracted litigation is expensive. No 
party is required to use an alternative 
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dispute resolution. But this will en- 
courage more amicable and less expen- 
sive resolutions of disputes, and this 
will help our tax-exempt organizations 
and the courts. 

With regard to joint and several li- 
ability this amendment also abolishes 
joint and several liability for certain 
nonprofit, tax-exempt organizations. 
The unfairness of joint and several li- 
ability laws has been recognized in 
many States in recent years: They 
have adopted comparative liability 
standards which make sure that each 
defendant in a civil lawsuit pays only 
for the damage attributable to his or 
her wrongful conduct. There should 
be nothing controversial about this 
feature of the proposed amendment. It 
just reflects basic fairness and, again, 
is subject to all of the narrowness that 
this amendment restricts itself to. 

I also wish to note that this provi- 
sion does not apply as between persons 
acting in concert, if the concerted 
action proximately caused the injury 
for which one or more persons are 
found liable for damages. 

This amendment, in my opinion, is 
well thought out, it is well construct- 
ed, it is an amendment that makes 
sense and, frankly, it is an amendment 
that will help this bill to reach its pur- 
pose of encouraging more and more 
people to get involved in volunteer ac- 
tivities. 

It makes sense. And I think to fight 
the amendment means we are getting 
on the side of those lawyers who have 
plenty of lawsuits anyway to bring, 
under legitimate circumstances, and 
who really ought not to be bringing 
lawsuits in this particular instance 
anyway. 

It is narrowly tailored, a very restric- 
tive set of circumstances. I think we 
ought to encourage this. I think it is 
one of the prices you pay. I happened 
to have been a trial lawyer, as I am 
sure many others in this body have 
been. I have tried many negligence 
cases and personal injury cases. I have 
a lot of empathy with that system, es- 
pecially the contingent fee system, be- 
cause it is a way those who are poor or 
who cannot afford an attorney can 
come to court. I agree with all that, 
and I agree with the attorneys who 
want to protect them from personal 
injuries and get them proper damages 
in those cases, but I think it is going a 
little too far when you say this amend- 
ment should be accepted because of 
any reason at all. It is so narrowly con- 
strued that it basically takes care of 
volunteers in a simple situation that 
would not make sense to take care of. I 
hope my colleagues will think about 
this because it is precisely the type of 
thing that even attorneys ought to be 
prospering. 

We have been Little League coaches, 
too. We have gone in there and helped 
people in distress. Some of us have 
even been Boy Scout scout masters. 
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Some of us have even been Girl Scout 
scout masters. I think those type of ac- 
tivities ought to have some degree of 
protection. Keep in mind there are 
protections for the person who gets in- 
jured if there is willful, wanton, or 
reckless conduct. I think all of that 
needs to be said. 

I hope my colleagues will look seri- 
ously at this amendment. I compli- 
ment the Senators from Kentucky for 
bringing it to the floor. It is like him; 
it is the way he does things in this 
body: cautious, considerate, worth- 
while, and a decent thing to do. I want 
to compliment him for it and tell him 
I am going to support him on the floor 
and hope others will also. 

The PRESIDING OFF.CER. The 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I want to thank 
my friend from Utah. I know for many 
years he has been a strong advocate of 
States' rights in these matters. Obvi- 
ously, the case that has been made 
here today convinced him that, at 
least in this particular instance, there 
was enough of a nexus to the Federal 
Government to warrant Federal legis- 
lation. 

I think it is important to remember, 
Mr. President, that we are talking 
here about groups whose very exist- 
ence is authorized under Federal legis- 
lation. This amendment applies not to 
a huge number of organizations 
throughout 501(c), but this amend- 
ment applies only to organizations in 
501(c)(1), that is, congressionally char- 
tered organizations, such as Boy 
Scouts, Red Cross, and Little League; 
501(cX3), charitable religious and sci- 
entific organizations; 501(c)(4), social 
welfare organizations; 501(c)(6), busi- 
ness leagues and trade associations; 
501(c)(7), social and recreational clubs, 
such as women’s clubs; 501(c)(14), 
credit unions, which rely a lot on vol- 
untarism in rural areas; and, most im- 
portant, Mr. President, 501(c)(19), vet- 
erans organizations. 

If I may offer, Mr. President, just a 
couple of observations about some of 
the comments made by my colleagues 
on the amendment. There is some in- 
dication that this was somehow a new 
issue; that it had not surfaced before; 
and that there are additional hearings 
needed. 

I might say that on the general 
question of tort reform, whether it is 
product liability or more comprehen- 
sive measures, such as those I have 
supported and introduced over the last 
few years, most congressional commit- 
tees have had some hearings on some 
aspect of this problem or another. On 
the volunteer part of it, the Subcom- 
mittee on Courts and Administrative 
Practice, which my friend from Ala- 
bama chairs, held a hearing on May 
20, 1988, regarding Senator Melcher’s 
S. 929—on the Volunteer Protection 
Act of 1987. The record in that hear- 
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ing, over 300 pages, covered many as- 
pects of the problem that we are talk- 
ing about today. So I think this is not 
a new issue, and it is certainly totally 
germane to the bill that is before us. 

There has been some discussion 
about laying back and allowing the 
States to take care of this problem on 
their own, and certainly some States 
have acted and some have not. But I 
would refer to the very hearing that I 
mentioned, held on May 20, 1988, 
before the subcommittee of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. Gordon MacDou- 
gall, who is head of the National Coa- 
lition of Volunteer Groups, in re- 
sponse to questions about waiting for 
States to act was going to solve this 
particular problem, had this to say: 

Many states have acted to both protect 
volunteers from being named in negligence 
lawsuits and reduce liability insurance costs 
for nonprofits. Over forty states have 
passed laws limiting the liability of directors 
and officers of nonprofit organizations. 
About fifteen states have properly institut- 
ed nonprofit risk-management programs 
and/or risk pools to stabilize liability insur- 
ance premiums. 

He goes on, Mr. President, and this 
is the part I particularly want to em- 
phasize: 

Some of these state laws, though, are dan- 
gerously limited. Indiana’s law names fra- 
ternity and sorority volunteers, the Michi- 
gan law names ski patrol volunteers, and 
the Wyoming law names hazardous waste 
clean-up volunteers and amateur rodeo vol- 
unteers. While we recognize that each state 
has different volunteer needs, we firmly 
support a federal effort to design consistent 
and comprehensive guidelines for state vol- 
unteer liability standards. 

He goes on to say in reference to the 
States efforts: 

This problem is not being corrected, 
rather it is being exacerbated by states pro- 
viding limited liability for select groups of 
volunteers. 

Mr. President, we have historically, 
when there was a compelling Federal 
need for uniformity, ignored, if you 
will, federalism in order to meet a 
compelling Federal need. Here we 
have groups that are authorized under 
501(c) of the Tax Code. We have 
groups that are providing an impor- 
tant volunteer service for America. By 
their testimony on Senator Melcher's 
S. 929, they have stated a serious liti- 
gation problem. Various States are 
trying to meet the need, but they are 
meeting it in a way that is inconsistent 
and is not providing relief. So we have 
the head of the coalition group on vol- 
unteer protection which represents 
over 800 groups, saying the State ap- 
proach is not going to work because we 
are getting entirely different results in 
each State. Of course, many of these 
volunteer organizations operate across 
State lines. Take the Red Cross, for 
example. The Red Cross has 50 differ- 
ent sets of standards in terms of its 
volunteer activities. 
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Mr. President, I suggest most re- 
spectfully to my colleagues who 
oppose this amendment that this is a 
Federal problem that requires a Feder- 
al fix. What we have here today in the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is a very modest, restrained, nar- 
rowly crafted amendment to deal with 
the problem. 

Let me repeat what the amendment 
does. We are not giving volunteers un- 
qualified immunity. I repeat, we are 
not giving volunteers unqualified im- 
munity. What we are saying is that a 
volunteer who, No. 1, acts in good 
faith; No. 2, acts within the scope of 
activities of the organization; and No. 
3, does not act in a willful, wanton, or 
reckless way in carrying out volunteer 
activities should be protected. All 
three of these have to be met. 

We are also stating that the volun- 
teer is not afforded this protection 
where the volunteer was operating a 
motor vehicle, aircraft, vessel, or other 
vehicle requiring an operator’s license 
or where the volunteer was perform- 
ing an activity which was subject to 
State or Federal license or certifica- 
tion. For example, doctors, lawyers, 
and others who offer their services pro 
bono will be held to the same standard 
of negligence as they presently are. 

So this is a very narrowly crafted 
amendment to deal with the specific 
problem that is confronting volunteer 
organizations across America. 

Mr. President, we need to make 
some effort to be consistent. I know 
that it has often been said that con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, but, in fact, everybody in this 
body waves notions of Federal preemp- 
tion periodically. An awful lot of 
people in this body support product li- 
ability legislation. That is clearly a 
proposal preemption of State tort law 
to the extent that it is enacted. 

But the organizations the Senator 
from Kentucky is talking about re- 
ceive their very life blood from the 
Federal Government. They are au- 
thorized under 501(c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. They would not, I sus- 
pect, be in existence but for the tax 
status granted them by 501000. Fur- 
ther, 501(c)(1) organizations, the Boy 
Scouts, and so forth, are actually char- 
tered by the Congress of the United 
States. 

It has been suggested that we are 
somehow tampering with the master- 
servant relationship. The Senator 
from Kentucky is certainly not an 
expert on that relationship, but I be- 
lieve it is correct that a servant is not 
a volunteer. He is an employee. We are 
dealing with volunteers and volunteer 
organizations. We are abolishing joint 
and several liability only for those vol- 
unteer organizations specifically 
stated in the amendment. 

The Senator from Alabama finally, I 
would point out, mentioned that in 
certain suits we are giving protection 
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to for-profit as well as to not-for-profit 
corporations if they are involved in 
the same lawsuit. It is the view of the 
Senator from Kentucky that joint and 
several is a bad doctrine anyway, and I 
am in favor of eliminating this doc- 
trine across the board, whether it is a 
for-profit corporation or a not-for- 
profit corporation. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Alabama has indicated that he 
might support my amendment if I 
were to, even in that situation he de- 
fined, limit the protection to only the 
nonprofit organization in that lawsuit. 
But I say to my friend, if it would pick 
up his support, I will be happy to so 
modify my amendment. 

The view of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is that the joint and several doc- 
trine needs to be gone for a whole lot 
of reasons across our society, not just 
for nonprofits. But is the Senator 
from Alabama would support the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, in that situation he described, 
that hypothetical in which you had 
both not-for-profits and for-profits in 
the same litigation, the Senator from 
Kentucky would modify his amend- 
ment to bring on board the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. President, that is all the re- 
marks I wish to make at this particu- 
lar point. I see there are others on the 
floor who would like to speak, and I 
will gain the floor later in the debate. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I support 
the notion of protecting volunteers 
from civil liability. In fact, I have 
agreed to consponsor a bill introduced 
by Senator DeConcrnt, S. 520, the Vol- 
unteer Protection Act, which has been 
referred to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. This bill is designed to protect 
from civil liability volunteers who are 
acting in good faith and within the 
scope of their duties. 

At the same time, I recognize that 
Senator DECoNcinr's bill, and Senator 
McCoNNELL's proposal offered today, 
would make significant and dramatic 
changes in tort law. I believe that such 
changes should be considered first by 
the committee of jurisdiction, in this 
case the Judiciary Committee. We 
should not be in the business of 
making important policy changes on 
the floor of the Senate without consid- 
eration first by the committee with 
the greatest expertise in the area. 

While I would like to support the 
Senator from Kentucky in his effort 
to protect volunteers from the civil li- 
ability that many feel reduces their 
ranks, I cannot support this change in 
law today when the Senate, and, in 
fact, the members of the Judiciary 
Committee, have not yet reached a 
consensus on how best to approach 
this problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
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Mr. KENNEDY. May I inquire of 
the Senator from Alabama very brief- 
ly, and then I will yield the floor. On 
the section of the amendment that re- 
lates to joint and several liability, I 
just want the Recorp to reflect that 
even though there were general volun- 
teer liability hearings, I do not under- 
stand there have been hearings on this 
particular issue as it relates joint and 
several liability. I would require 
whether under section A, except as 
provided, joint and several liability 
may not be applied to any civil liabil- 
ity action if one party is a tax-exempt 
organization as described in this 
amendment; and that organization, to 
get this exclusion, would not have to 
have a single volunteer, would it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. The Senator was 
right. 

Mr. KENNEDY. So you are creating 
that kind of exclusion for joint and 
several liability when it has nothing to 
do with voluntarism. is that one of the 
parts the Senator was referring to 
when he was talking about the 
breadth and the scope of this particu- 
lar amendment? That is only one sec- 
tion of this amendment. Does the Sen- 
ator find that that is somewhat trou- 
blesome? That in this first part of the 
amendment we are excluding from 
coverage all of the various organiza- 
tions that the Senator from Kentucky 
has talked to and they do not even 
have to have a single volunteer in- 
volved? We are just giving them a 
blanket exemption. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts is correct. That is 
what sort of disturbs me in this in- 
stance. It is called the Volunteer Li- 
ability Protection Act. The third sec- 
tion deals with that, but why put in 
abolishing the doctrine of joint and 
several liabilities for tax-exempt orga- 
nizations? And that is what makes me 
very suspicious that this is a sleeper 
amendment. It has nothing to do with 
volunteers, and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is certainly correct. You 
could have a university that might not 
have a volunteer at all. There are 
thousands and thousands of organiza- 
tions that have never had a volunteer, 
and the issue of abolishing the doc- 
trine of joint and several liaiblity has 
nothing to do with volunteers. That 
volunteer section deals with those or- 
ganizations that are 501(c) organiza- 
tions under the Internal Revenue 
Code. So really that first section deal- 
ing with abolishing the doctrine of 
joint and several liability has nothing 
to do with voluntarism. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, this 
McConnell amendment is a new con- 
cept to me and I really did not look at 
it until this morning. But the more I 
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examine it, the more I am convinced it 
is a terrible idea. 

It is based on what I believe is an ab- 
solute false premise; that is many 
people are not volunteering because 
they are afraid of being sued. Betty 
Bumpers is the founder of a voluntary 
organization, Peace Links. They have 
about 40,000 people involved. I do not 
think anybody in that organization 
has ever raised the question of wheth- 
er they would be sued if they worked 
for Peace Links. 

No. 2, as a former Governor, I am 
greatly concerned that the States be 
allowed to determine their own tort 
laws. I can tell you that this amend- 
ment is a radical departure. I know of 
no other time that Congress has tried 
to determine what ought to be the tort 
laws of a particular State. 

I am not a big fan of joint and sever- 
al liability, but that is a law in my 
State. I do not know whether there 
are other States that do not permit 
joint and several liability. But we 
should not, on first impression on the 
floor of the Senate, adopt an amend- 
ment which tells the States, Lou are 
no longer supreme in tort law in your 
States." 

No. 3, the amendment states that 
plaintiffs must notify the parties of al- 
ternatives to litigation. There is a 
strange one for you, Mr. President. We 
do not have any way of resolving dis- 
putes like this in my State except in 
court. There is no forum in my State 
before which these people can go to 
resolve tort actions except for civil 
courts. 

So I assume the Senator from Ken- 
tucky wants the State of Arkansas to 
set up a new forum with all the costs 
that that would entail before which 
people who are considered volunteers, 
and those whom they have damaged, 
could appear to resolve any claims for 
damage. 

No. 4, consider this issue of not hold- 
ing volunteers liable for damages and 
injuries caused by willful or reckless 
misconduct. If you are dead, it does 
not really matter whether you were 
killed by negligent conduct or grossly 
negligent conduct. The effect is the 
same on the decedent. And the effect 
is the same particularly on the survi- 
vors, the children of a young mother— 
who is now dead and can furnish no 
further nurturing to her children. 
These survivors get nothing, for their 
future support, for their education or 
anything else because she only died as 
a result of negligence, not gross negli- 
gence. 

No. 5, the term “volunteer” is not 
even defined in the amendment. We 
are debating a bill which says, in part, 
that young people can have part of 
their student loans cancelled by volun- 
teering. This provision, which I au- 
thored, is an attempt to alleviate the 
terrible burden of students who are 
graduating from colleges and universi- 
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ties all across this country burdened 
with an unconscionable debt through 
direct and guaranteed loans. We are 
saying with this provision that if you 
want to work for community service 
you can be paid a minimum wage, and 
the Government will pay something 
on top of that in the way of forgive- 
ness of your direct and guaranteed 
student loans. 

The question arises, "Is somebody 
really a ‘volunteer’ because he is only 
making $3.35 cents an hour and could 
be making $30 an hour or $20 an 
hour?" Are they volunteers? Do you 
have to be unpaid in order to be a vol- 
unteer under this amendment? 

Sixth, what is even werse is the 
point that was just made by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama; that this amend- 
ment applies to every single 501(c)(3) 
tax-exempt organization in America, 
hundreds of thousands of organiza- 
tions, whether they employ or use a 
single volunteer or not. This amend- 
ment has nothing to do with volunta- 
rism. 

Then there is the Good Samaritan 
rule. The effect of this amendment is, 
if you are a layman, you are trying to 
be helpful, and you do not know what 
you are doing, you are exempt from li- 
ability. If you are a doctor, or even a 
lawyer, or a CPA, a chiropractor, a 
member of any profession licensed by 
the State, you know what you are 
doing, and you are trying to perform 
pro bono work you are not exempt 
from liability. 

For example, I hate to keep alluding 
to my wife, but when I was a Gover- 
nor, one Saturday, after 2 years of 
work, we immunized 300,000 children 
in one day in my State. Doctors and 
nurses all across the State lined up to 
volunteer, knowing that when you give 
a DPT shot, 1 out of every 300,000 kids 
is going to suffer profound retarda- 
tion. Incidentally, I might say not one 
single doctor or nurse in the entire 
State—and virtually all of them were 
involved in it—ever asked one question 
about whether they were going to get 
sued. But doctors would not be exempt 
from liability under this amendment. 
They are really Good Samaritans be- 
cause they are performing a service 
that is in their line of work. They 
know what they are doing. But you 
take some jackleg who does not know 
what he is doing, and he is exempt 
from liability. 

What kind of a perverse result was 
intended from this amendment on 
that point? There is absolutely noth- 
ing in here alluding to punitive dam- 
ages, or attorneys’ fees and whether 
they can be contingent. There is noth- 
ing covering pain and suffering. 

I do not intend to denigrate those 
who favor this amendment. I am 
simply saying that this is a classic case 
of why we ought not to legislate 
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things like this on the floor of the 
Senate with no hearings, no consider- 
ation, and no right or opportunity for 
people to testify in opposition to it. 
But I will say this: it would not be any 
time at all until we would be extreme- 
ly sorry we adopted an amendment 
like this. 

It is unfair to the States for us to re- 
write their tort laws. It is unfair to the 
States to force them to set up some 
sort of a forum, to allow these people 
some alternative to civil litigation. 

It is not that it could not be done. It 
could be. We have done it in the child- 
hood vaccine safety program. If a 
child suffers an ill effect today from 
an immunization, we allow them two 
courses of action. They can go before a 
commission and try to resolve the 
amount of damages they are entitled 
to, or they can sue. They have that 
option. Here I guess they would too. 
But this amendment does not set up a 
forum. It does not set up a commission 
to hear these claims. 

Mr. President, in short, this amend- 
ment is fatally defective. We have 
never done this sort of preemption 
before. We ought not to even think of 
starting off on this course without ex- 
tensive hearings and opportunities for 
the experts of this country to testify 
as to what the likely result is going to 
be. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
want to join in expressing my very 
strong opposition to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

This amendment involves making 
fundamental changes in tort law. In 
fact, it would preempt State tort law 
by abolishing the doctrine of joint and 
several liability for nonprofit, tax- 
exempt organizations. It would require 
all defense and plaintiff attorneys to 
inform clients of alternatives to civil 
litigation, and finally it would exempt 
volunteers from liability for negligent 
acts under certain circumstances. 

Mr. President, this amendment 
would open up a very complex issue 
that goes far beyond the simple issue 
of tort liability of volunteers and vol- 
unteer organizations and would draw 
the Federal Government into an area 
which has historically been within the 
providence of the State Governments. 

Obviously a step of this magnitude 
should not be taken on the floor of 
the Senate. It ought to be considered 
and debated in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee after thorough hearings. I am 
strongly opposed to this attempt to re- 
write State laws dealing with tort li- 
ability. I have always been opposed to 
this and I see no justification for fed- 
eralizing State tort law any more than 
State divorce and child custody law. 
Under our Federal system, the States 
have historically had jurisdiction in 
this area and we ought to defer to 
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their expertise in this complex and 
controversial area. 

This amendment raises extremely 
complex issues particularly when we 
venture into the area of joint and sev- 
eral liability. Joint and several liability 
is a well-established doctrine in the 
law. To abolish it as it relates to cer- 
tain organizations as this amendment 
proposes to do, without the benefit of 
having the Judiciary Committee even 
examine this issue is irresponsible. 
The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Mr. BIDEN, and the chairman 
of the subcommittee, Mr. HEFLIN, have 
indicated their willingness to hold 
hearings on this issue and examine it 
and similar legislation. That is the way 
we should proceed. 

Adoption of this amendment would 
seriously jeopardize passage of S. 1430 
and I encourage my colleagues to vote 
against this amendment. 

Mr. McCONNELL addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
listened with interest to the Senator 
from Arkansas, and he is, of course, a 
fine speaker and speaks very passion- 
ately on an issue before this body. The 
Senator from Arkansas also indicated 
that there was not a problem with vol- 
unteer organizations; that he was un- 
aware that there was a problem here. 
And he indicated an organization 
which his wife had been involved 
seemed not to express a concern about 
this. 

I am going to read this at the end. 
There are a number of organizations 
that do think there is a problem. I will 
read that at the end before we vote. 
But there is an umbrella organization 
called the National Coalition for Vol- 
unteer Protection which includes 800 
organizations which certainly do be- 
lieve that there is a problem. There 
have been hearings on that subject 
which I referred to earlier in the 
debate, raising some of the issues that 
the Senator from Kentucky is offering 
to address today. But there certainly 
have been hearings on the problems. 
Clearly, Little League Baseball, Boy 
Scouts of America, B’nai B'rith, and a 
host of others believe that there is a 
problem out there. 

With regard to the definition of vol- 
unteer, I think the Senator from Ar- 
kansas or the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, whichever one made the point, 
made a valid point, and in order to 
create legislative history, let me read 
into the Recorp the definition of vol- 
unteer that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky certainly expects to be applied 
to this legislation. I read the definition 
of volunteer from S. 929, the Volun- 
teer Protection Act of 1987, in the pre- 
vious Congress introduced by Senator 
MELCHER. 


The term “volunteer” means an individual 
performing services for a nonprofit organi- 
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zation or a governmental entity who does 
not receive compensation, or any other 
thing of value in lieu of compensation, for 
such services (other than reimbursement 
for expenses actually incurred or honoraria 
not to exceed $300 per year for government 
service), and such term excludes a volunteer 
serving as director, officer, trustee, or direct 
service volunteer. 

Mr. President, I argue that this is 
indeed a narrowly crafted amendment, 
not a broad sweeping amendment. It 
applies only to certain selected sec- 
tions of 501(c). This amendment ap- 
plies only to section 501(c) subsections 
1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 14, and 19. 

Those groups, Mr. President, include 
congressionally chartered organiza- 
tions, such as the Boy Scouts, Red 
Cross, Little League, and charitable, 
religious, educational and scientific or- 
ganizations, social welfare organiza- 
tions, business leagues and trade asso- 
ciations, social and recreational clubs 
like women’s clubs, credit unions who 
rely on volunteers in rural areas, and 
veterans’ organizations. 

So this is not a broad amendment. It 
is a very narrowly crafted amendment 
designed to deal only with volunteers 
of those specific organizations. It also 
does not insulate volunteers from 
their reckless acts. And it does not—I 
repeat, does not—apply where they 
are professionally licensed; it does not 
apply where the volunteer who is per- 
forming an activity is subject to State 
or Federal professional license or certi- 
fication. For example, doctors, lawyers 
and others who offer their services pro 
bono will be held at the same standard 
of negligence they are now. 

I understand how reasonable people 
can differ. However, the feeling of the 
Senator from Kentucky is that this is 
not a broad amendment. It is appropri- 
ate on this piece of legislation, because 
this legislation brings certain kinds of 
volunteer activity within the purview 
of the Federal Government which has 
actually chartered, or made possible 
the existence of, the organization. 

Mr. President, there are at least two 
other Senators on this side of the aisle 
who would like to speak. I also ask 
unanimous consent to add Senator 
WALLOP and Senator Bonp as cospon- 


ors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask if there are others on that side of 
the aisle who wish to speak. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We were trying to 
accommodate the membership. We 
also want to move along with the legis- 
lation, as well. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I could not agree 
more. Senator Kasten, I am told, is on 
his way. 

Mr. President, I therefore suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). The clerk will call the 
roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, it 
is now my understanding that there 
are no more speakers on this side of 
the amendment. It is my understand- 
ing, even though he is not on the floor 
at the moment, the chairman of the 
committee would like to go ahead and 
wrap this up. So I think I will make 

-my closing statement and ask for yeas 


and nays. 
Mr. President, the amendment 
before us does three things. 


First, the amendment says that no 
nonprofit organizations can be held 
liable for the wrongdoing of others. If 
an organization person is only margin- 
ally responsible for causing an injury, 
then its share of the damages ought to 
be proportional to his share of respon- 
sibility for causing the injury. We 
abolish joint and several liability for 
these nonprofit organizations. 

No. 2, this amendment provides a 
mechanism for all parties in a litiga- 
tion with nonprofit organizations to 
look at alternatives from full-scale liti- 
gation of disputes involving civil liabil- 
ity action, in other words, the advoca- 
cy of alternative dispute resolution. 

No. 3, my amendment provides limit- 
ed immunity for an unpaid volunteer, 
as previously defined earlier in the 
record, as an individual from liability 
exposure. To qualify for this limited 
insulation from liability the volunteer 
would have to be, first, acting in good 
faith, second, be acting within the 
scope of his or her voluntary function 
and, third, not be engaging in wanton, 
willful, or reckless activity. 

Mr. President, my amendment does 
not do any of the following things: 
There are no fault base standards in 
this amendment. There are no limita- 
tions on punitive damages. There are 
no caps on attorneys’ fees, punitive 
damages for pain and suffering; and, 
no Federal preemption of State tort 
law except in the very modest way 


that I have suggested. 
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Some have said that this is improper 
somehow for the Federal Government 
to preempt State law to the limited 
extent that my amendment would do 
it. Let me say that the organizations 
which are covered by this amendment 
have their very lifeblood as a result of 
Federal law. My amendment covers or- 
ganizations in 501(cX1), that is con- 
gressional chartered organizations 
such as Boy Scouts, Red Cross, and 
Little League; 501(cX3), charitable, re- 
ligious, scientific, educational organi- 
zations; also, 501(c)(4), social welfare 
organizations; | 501(cX6), business 
leagues and trade associations: 
501(c)(7), social and recreational clubs, 


women's clubs; 501(c)(14), credit 
unions; 501(c)(19), all volunteers and 
veterans organizations. 


That is what the amendment does 
Mr. President, and what it does not do 
and who it applies to. 

In terms of the politics of this, it is 
pretty simple. There is one organiza- 
tion against this amendment, and that 
a the American Trial Lawyers Associa- 
tion. 

I would like to close by reading the 
names of the organizations in favor of 
this amendment. 

First, Mr. President, there is an um- 
brella organization of 800 groups 
called the National Coalition for Vol- 
unteer Protection which supports the 
amendment as well as the following 
groups: 

Little League Baseball, the Air Force 
Association, Boy Scouts of America, 
B'nai B’rith, American Horse Council, 
Second Harvest, National Ski Patrol, 
American Society of Association Ex- 
ecutives, General Federation of 
Womens Clubs, Academy of Model 
Aeronautics, National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, Big Brothers/Big 
Sisters of America, National Employee 
Services & Recreation Association, 
Credit Union National Association, 
American College of Cardiologists, 
International Legal Fraternity of Phi 
Delta Phi, National Junior College 
Athletic Association, American Motor- 
cycle Association, International Exec- 
utive Service Corps, American Associa- 
tion of Blood Banks, American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, Christian World 
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Relief Commission, American Insti- 
tute of Architects, National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, American Associa- 
tion of Marriage & Family Therapy, 
American Dental Hygenists Associa- 
tion, Railway Progress Institute, Hale 
Foundation, Human Ecology Action 
League, Far West Ski Association, 
Electronics Industries Association, and 
the Water Pollution Control Federa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, all of these volunteer 
organizations support this amend- 
ment. There is one organization in op- 
position, the American Trial Lawyers 
Association; all of these other organi- 
zations support it. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
uanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, just 
for the understanding of the member- 
ship about where we are in terms of 
the volunteer liability issue, the fact is 
that any volunteer that is operating in 
good faith in any of these programs is 
effectively protected against any suit 
by most, if not all, of the 50 States. 

So that aspect, as nice as it sounds in 
terms of trying to encourage volunta- 
rism, is already protected. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
outline of the relevant State provi- 
sions and a letter from Public Citizen 
and the Consumers Union be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the out- 
line and letter were ordered to be 
pritned in the RECORD, as follows: 
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CONSUMERS UNION, 
Washington, DC, February 27, 1990. 

Dear SENATOR: We are told that the 
Senate may consider a McConnell amend- 
ment to the National Community Service 
Act, S. 1430, that would immunize volun- 
teers and non-profit organizations from li- 
ability judgments. As a non-profit organiza- 
tion, and as a consumer group, we must urge 
you to oppose this misguided amendment. 

Individuals, or organizations, whose negli- 
gence inflict harm on others should be held 
liable for their conduct. The fact that such 
individuals or groups may be inflicting this 
harm in their capacity as a non-profit orga- 
nization or a volunteer should not control 
the outcome of a personal injury dispute. 
Courts must be free to evaluate the relative 
reprehensability of the conduct at issue, 
without a rigid directive from the Congress. 

For the past decade, product manufactur- 
ers, the general aviation industry, and the 
insurance industry, have sought federal leg- 
islation that would make it harder for tort 
victims to recover damages in court. Propo- 
nents argue, without producing any objec- 
tive evidence to support the contention, 
that legislation would stave off the ravages 
of skyrocketing insurance costs. The crisis 
in insurance availability and affordability 
during the mid-1980's was not caused by 
"runaway" juries. Instead the insurance 
crisis was caused by run amok insurance ex- 
ecutives who engaged in underwriting based 
on their case flows. When interest rates 
were high, insurers wrote as much business 
as possible so that they could benefit from 
investment income; when rates fell, insurers 
lost on investments. To reduce those losses, 
the insurance industry raised rates for all li- 
ability insurance consumers and dropped 
certain higher risk customers. 

It's time to end this quest to punish vic- 
tims for the excess of the insurance indus- 
try. We urge you to focus your attention in 
this last session of the 101st Congress on in- 
surance reform, and defeat all measures 
that would only serve to deprive victims of 
recoveries. 

Sincerely, 
PAM GILBERT, 
Legislative Director, 
Public Citizen's 
Congress Watch. 
LINDA A. LIPSEN, 
Legislative Counsel, 
Consumers Union. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Second, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to point out that Inde- 
pendent Sector, which is one of the 
largest umbrella organizations for the 
voluntary agencies, has commented to 
us, along with United Way, another 
one of the very important and largest 
agencies that is in support of volunta- 
rism. United Way said that if this was 
& freestanding measure they would be 
inclined to support it, but not in this 
context where it would be circumvent- 
ing the whole procedure of having this 
matter studied by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The Red Cross has indicated a 
similar position. 

In addition, Mr. President, the fact 
is that every major consumer group is 
opposed to it. Many of the most im- 
portant and significant and  well- 
known voluntary agencies do not find 
that this is a particular issue of undue 
concern to them. 
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I do not believe that the case has 
been made about the proliferation of 
different suits against voluntary orga- 
nizations and volunteers that have 
taken place in recent time. The case 
just has not been made. 

We have asked the various founda- 
tions and organizations for material to 
sustain it, and they have not indicated 
that this issue is a problem to them. 
To the contrary, they believe that the 
actions which have been taken by the 
States have addressed their principal 
concerns. 

We will be following this issue close- 
ly in committee, as both the Senator 
from Alabama and the Senator from 
Arizona have stated. It seems to me 
that this is not the time to effectively 
preempt all 50 States that have ad- 
dressed this issue in one way or the 
other over recent years. 

We ought to permit this legislation 
to move forward to provide an oppor- 
tunity to study this concept in the Ju- 
diciary Committee. Both the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee and the 
chairman of the Courts Subcommittee 
have indicated they would be willing 
to address it and, if it has merit, to 
consider it as a freestanding measure. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
rise today in opposition to Senator Mc- 
CoNNELL'S amendment which would 
abolish the joint and several liability 
doctrine for volunteer nonprofit, tax- 
exempt organizations. The amend- 
ment also would limit the liability of 
volunteers who injure someone in the 
course of their duties unless there is 
willful and wanton misconduct by the 
volunteer. Finally, it would require at- 
torneys in any civil action involving 
nonprofit corporations to inform cli- 
ents of the option of alternative dis- 
pute resolution. 

The proponents of this amendment 
say that it will advance the cause of 
voluntarism in America by protecting 
those public-spirited people who give 
of their time and themselves to pro- 
vide needed services in communities. 
Let me be very clear that I support 
voluntarism to the hilt. In my home 
State of Oregon, volunteers provide 
every conceivable kind of needed serv- 
ice from providing hands-on care for 
hospitalized infants to remodeling 
shelters for the homeless. If Oregon or 
the Federal Government had to pay 
for those thousands of hours of labor, 
many of the services simply could not 
be provided. Truly, community volun- 
teers in this country are a national 
treasure and Congress should indeed 
do everything in its power to recognize 
and encourage their efforts. 

What I question is not the concern 
of Senator McCOoNNELL and my other 
colleagues for the health of the volun- 
teer movement. I question whether it 
is appropriate to reform tort law in 
this country in a very drastic way by 
means of an amendment to the Na- 
tional and Community Service Act. As 
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my colleague Senator KENNEDY has 
pointed out, no evidence was intro- 
duced in the committee hearings on 
the underlying bill by any nonprofit 
organization that fear of liability has 
kept citizens from volunteering for 
community service. 

Senator McCONNELL is careful not to 
use the words “tort reform." He em- 
phasizes that this amendment would 
not limit punitive damages or attorney 
fees, or require fault as an element of 
& tort. Well, my esteemed colleagues, 
tort reform is exactly what this legis- 
lation is. The abolition of the joint 
and several liability doctrine for non- 
profit organizations is a major change, 
and we would be imposing this change 
at the Federal level on each one of our 
States. Joint and several liability is 
not a newfangled notion. It developed 
from the common law. Simply put, it 
allows a plaintiff who proves an injury 
by more than one defendant to recov- 
er from each defendant separately or 
all of them together, at his option. 
Some States have abolished joint and 
several liability; others have chosen to 
keep it. I personally oppose limiting 
the number of theories under which 
an injured party may recover. Howev- 
er, I am not here today to argue the 
merits of joint and several liability. 
My point is that in the area of torts, 
States should and must have the 
option of determining what theories of 
recovery and remedies are available in 
their jurisdictions. What is workable 
and acceptable in one State may not 
be in another. 

I am also troubled by the standard 
this amendment would set for recov- 
ery against a volunteer who injures 
someone while performing his or her 
duties. The volunteer would have to be 
grossly negligent by the terms of this 
amendment. That means the plaintiff 
would have to prove that the volun- 
teer acted intentionally and in reckless 
disregard of consequences. Any lawyer 
will tell you that this is a very difficult 
standard and would pretty much elimi- 
nate recovery for accidental injuries 
caused by volunteers. 

Some of the rhetoric in favor of this 
amendment has suggested that Ameri- 
cans have become very litigious and 
that failure to enact this amendment 
wil place well-meaning volunteers in 
danger of losing everything in a law- 
suit at the hands of a greedy benefici- 
ary of the volunteer's services. Al- 
though anecdotal examples have been 
placed on the record, what is lacking is 
any hard evidence that this is à na- 
tional problem. As is usual with tort 
reform rhetoric, today's discussion has 
been long on worst case scenarios and 
short on statistical proof. 

I would like to address the alterna- 
tive dispute resolution section of Sena- 
tor McCONNELL's amendment. It re- 
quires that attorneys in civil actions 
involving nonprofit corporations 
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inform clients of alternatives to civil 
litigation. Now I’m not against alter- 
native dispute resolution and I think it 
can be very beneficial in appropriate 
cases, but you have to have a system 
set up to handle it. In Oregon we have 
mandatory mediation in domestic rela- 
tions cases. I understand it is working 
fairly well. However, it was put into 
operation after years of planning and 
coordination between the court system 
and the State bar. If this amendment 
were to pass, Oregon and every other 
State would suddenly be expected to 
provide a forum for alternative dis- 
pute resolution for tort cases. We in 
Congress may think that is a good 
idea, but again we would be imposing 
something on the States that may or 
may not make sense for them. 

Mr. President, I oppose this amend- 
ment in the strongest possible terms, 
and I will vote against it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in a 
sort of closing statement—and I intend 
to make a motion to table—let me say 
that this amendment takes away long 
established common law rights. Any 
student of the law who has studied the 
development of the common law real- 
izes that it came from England to the 
United States and has been developed 
over centuries. 

This is really the first effort to bring 
about Federal preemption and take it 
away from the States in the field of in- 
jured rights and tort law. Many busi- 
ness people do not support this move- 
ment. 

I remember when I came to the 
Senate in 1979, there was great fear on 
the part of business people that they 
were going to establish a Federal 
workmen’s compensation law. If you 
get into the field of tort liability and 
into the field of injured rights by Fed- 
eral preemption, you open a Pandora’s 
box. And just consider the various con- 
sequences from a business viewpoint. 

So I mention that to those people 
who may think that some business or- 
ganizations are supporting this effort. 

I made the argument that the 
breadth of this joint and several liabil- 
ity section was so sweeping that it had 
many consequences, such because cer- 
tain organizations may not be found 
libel for damages attributable to a pro 
rata share, fault, or responsibility of 
another person, and this implication 
touches the area of master-servant, 
and principal-agent. 

The only reply that I heard was that 
this section did not apply because 
those at issue are volunteers and 
therefore a master-servant relation- 
ship did not exist. 

But what we are pointing out is that 
section 1, as Senator KENNEDY pointed 
out, has nothing to do with volunteers. 
It is applicable to 501(c) tax-exempt 
organizations. So no one has given a 
satisfactory answer pertaining to that 
question. 
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There are a number of Senators who 
are nonlawyers. They probably at this 
time are scratching their heads and 
saying: What is joint and several liabil- 
ity? Or what is wantonness; what is 
wanton conduct? What is gross negli- 
gence? What is negligence? All of 
those are various issues that they may 
have heard one time or another. 

So I say to those nonlawyers, if you 
do not know what it is and you do not 
understand it, then support my posi- 
tion that this amendment demands a 
hearing and let’s invite some experts 
to look at the amendment to deter- 
mine how far-sweeping it is, whether 
there are sleepers in it that are de- 
signed to take care of a particular law- 
suit or whether there are other as- 
pects of this. 

So to the nonlawyers, hearings are 
designed for your protection. Let us 
exercise that protection. 

I, therefore, move to table this 
amendment and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN] to table the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL]. 

The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. MovNIHAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. WILSON] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced, yeas 65, 
nays 32, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 20 Leg.] 


YEAS—65 
Adams Ford Nunn 
Baucus Fowler Packwood 
Bentsen Glenn Pell 
Biden Gore Pryor 
Bingaman Graham Reid 
Bradley Harkin Riegle 
Breaux Heflin Robb 
Bryan Hollings Rockefeller 
Bumpers Inouye 
Burdick Jeffords Rudman 
Byrd Johnston Sanford 
Chafee Kennedy Sarbanes 
Cochran Kerrey Sasser 
Cohen Kerry Shelby 
Conrad Kohl Simon 
Cranston Lautenberg Simpson 
Daschle Leahy Specter 
DeConcini Levin Stevens 
Dixon Lieberman Thurmond 
Dodd Metzenbaum Warner 
Durenberger Wirth 
Exon Mitchell 

NAYS—32 
Armstrong Boschwitz D'Amato 
Bond Burns Danforth 
Boren Coats Dole 


Domenici Helms McClure 
Garn Humphrey McConnell 
Gorton Kassebaum Murkowski 
Gramm Kasten Nickles 
Grassley Lott Pressler 
Hatch Lugar Symms 
Hatfield Mack Wallop 
Heinz McCain 

NOT VOTING—3 
Matsunaga Moynihan Wilson 


So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 1269 was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if 
there are other amendments, I hope 
that the Members will get them to me. 
I understand now we are down to 
probably three or four additional 
amendments. We have tried to work 
them out. We have made good 
progress. We have a considerable 
Senate Calendar and the leader wants 
us to move forward expeditiously, so 
we are going to try to follow his re- 
quest. We understand that the Sena- 
tor from Texas might have an amend- 
ment. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1270 


(Purpose: To express the sense of the 
Senate regarding the use of the so-called 
“peace dividend”) 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk for myself, 
Mr. HELMS, Mr. Gorton, Mr. Lott, Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. BoscHWITz, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. Kasten, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
McCain, Mr. Symms, and Mr. WALLOP 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. GRAMM], for 
himself, Mr. HELMS, Mr. Gorton, Mr. LOTT, 
Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. BoscHWITZ, Mr. Coats, 
Mr. Kasten, Mr. Mack, Mr. McCarN, Mr. 
SvwMs, and Mr. WALLOP, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1270. 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following; 

SEC. .POLICY REGARDING “PEACE DIVIDEND". 
(a) FIN ds. -The Congress finds that— 
(1) in recent months dramatic movements 

toward greater political and economic free- 

dom have occurred in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union; 

(2) these democratic reforms may permit 
the preservation of our Nation's security at 
& cost less than current budget projections; 

(3) the changes in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union are a direct result of the 
American taxpayer's willingness and deter- 
mination to pay the price for the advance- 
ment of freedom throughout the world; 

(4) the changes in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union are also a direct result of the 
total inability of socialist economies to com- 
pete with free-market economies; 

(5) the family has been the keystone of 
the ability of Western democracies to pro- 
mote growth and opportunity; and 
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(6) the recent democratic reforms in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union have again 
demonstrated the need to redirect resources 
from government to the family to meet ef- 
fectively individual needs of health, educa- 
tion, training, and nutrition. 

(b) Poricy.—It is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(1) any savings resulting from lower de- 
fense expenditures below the level required 
for balanced fiscal restraint to meet the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit targets 
and to achieve a balanced budget should be 
returned to America’s taxpayers; 

(2) only by returning defense savings to 
American families to invest in their futures 
and, thus, America’s future can the United 
States assure that the “peace dividend” will 
be wisely invested; and 

(3) savings from the so-called peace divi- 
dend” should be returned to the American 
taxpayer in the form of measures such as a 
refundable child care tax deduction, repeal 
of the Social Security earnings test, an in- 
crease in the personal exemption, expansion 
of a permanent research and development 
tax credit, a long-term capital gains tax cut, 
further lowering of marginal tax rates, and 
other savings and investment incentives. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1271 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1270 

(Purpose: To state the sense of the Senate 
on the uses of the peace dividend) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator Sasser, myself, and 
others, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment in the second degree and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], for Mr. Sasser (for himself, and 
Mr. KoHL), proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1271 to amendment 12'70: 

Strike all after the word “SEC. 17." in the 
pending amendment and insert the follow- 
ing: 

POLICY REGARDING “PEACE DIVIDEND”. 

(a) FrNDINGS.—The Senate finds that 

(1) in recent months, dramatic movements 
toward greater political and economic free- 
dom have occurred in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union; and 

(2) these democratic reforms will permit 
the preservation of our Nation's security at 
a cost less than current budget levels. 

(b) SENSE or THE SENATE.—It is the sense 
of the Senate that funds saved as a result of 
reductions in military expenditures shall be 
used for— 

(1) balancing the budget, without resort- 

ing to use of the Social Security surpluses, 
in order to stop the ongoing “thievery” and 
"embezzlement" from the Social Security 
Trust Funds; 
(2) urgent national priorities, including in- 
vesting in America's future, anti-drug and 
anti-crime efforts, education, health care, 
the environment, rebuilding the infrastruc- 
ture, assisting emerging democracies, and 
other critical needs; 

(3) tax reductions for working men and 
women. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, as we 
have all looked at what is happening 
in Eastern Europe and as we have as- 
sessed its impact on us, naturally our 
primary attention has been on the fact 
that the events in Eastern Europe and 
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the Soviet Union represent dramatic 
changes that wil make for & more 
secure and peaceful world, and the 
impact of that obviously is going to be 
felt by every man, woman, and child in 
the world. However, other than in 
caucus meetings of the two parties 
that control the House and Senate, 
there has not been any real discussion 
about the impact of the collapse of the 
Soviet empire on defense spending and 
in turn on the budget of the American 
Government and on the relative prior- 
ity usage of resources in the American 
economy. 

Mr. President, to this point there 
has been only one real proposal as to 
what to do with the peace dividend, 
and that proposal has been to spend it. 
The White House has taken the view 
that there is not a peace dividend; that 
it is too early to talk about a peace div- 
idend; that we do not want to declare a 
dividend before the money is in the 
bank. They clearly have concern that 
if a fever pitched debate should occur 
over the so-called peace dividend, 
there will be a natural incentive to cut 
defense beyond the bounds that would 
be dictated by reason and by the re- 
maining threat, and that this would 
undercut our ability to negotiate con- 
ventional and nuclear arms reductions 
with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, I am in agreement 
with the White House that it is too 
early to declare a peace dividend based 
on Soviet words; that to this point 
while we are very encouraged and I be- 
lieve will be successful in our negotia- 
tions, these words are not matched by 
Soviet deeds. 

I believe it is not too early to begin 
to debate in earnest as to what is 
going to be done with the resources 
that will be freed as a result of the 
dramatic changes that are occurring in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
In fact, Mr. President, I do not believe 
it is too dramatic to say that the No. 1 
issue in the 1990's, if things continue 
to move in the current direction in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
will.be what to do with the peace divi- 
dend. 

As we have seen from a substitute 
that has been offered here today, this 
is not a normal debate concerning a 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution. I of- 
fered this one today because I believe 
it is imperative for the American 
people to hear that there is an alter- 
native in using the peace dividend 
other than having the Federal Gov- 
ernment spend it. 

I would like to begin by talking 
about opportunities that have existed 
in the past which have been taken and 
have been used productively and those 
which have not. I will start by talking 
about the post-World War I, post- 
World War II period. The periods 
after World War I and World War II 
basically were periods whereby we re- 
ordered priorities, we reduced the 
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scope of Federal expenditures, and in 
the process we returned to the Ameri- 
can worker and the American taxpay- 
er the resources we had taken to fight 
the war. For example, in 1917, 1 per- 
cent of GNP was going into defense. 
That rose to a peak of 16.1 percent in 
1919, but by 1926 it was back down to 
0.6 percent. The Federal Government 
as a percentage of GNP was 3.1 per- 
cent in 1917; it rose to a peak of 22 
percent in 1919, but by 1926 it was 
down to 2.9 percent. 

During the war, we called on the 
taxpayer to pay the cost of defending 
freedom and supporting democracy 
around the world, making the world 
safe for democracy. They responded, 
and when the war was over, we gave 
them back their resources. They in- 
vested their resources, Mr. President, 
in their own futures, and in doing so 
eid invested in the future of Amer- 
ca. 

Mr. President, exactly the same pat- 
tern occurred in World War II. De- 
fense as & percentage of GNP at the 
beginning of the war was 5.7 percent; 
it rose to a peak of 39.1 percent, but by 
1950 it had fallen back to 5 percent. 
Government as & percentage of GNP 
started out at 10 percent; it rose to a 
peak of 45.2 percent, but by 1948 it 
was back down to 12 percent of GNP, 
and exactly in the same pattern the 
American worker and the American 
family were called upon to shoulder 
the burden of defending the free 
world, of winning World War II. 

But when the war was over, the re- 
sources went back to the working fam- 
ilies of America. Mr. President, the 
pattern in the Korean conflict was 
similar because the end of the struggle 
on the Chosen Peninsula with an un- 
stable trust not only did end the cold 
war, but it really started the cold war. 
The level of defense never went back 
to the level it existed prior to the 
Korean conflict and the size of govern- 
ment rose at the peak of the war 
effort, fell back, but ended up falling 
back based on the lack of decline in 
the size of defense spending. 

Mr. President, when we go to the 
Vietnam conflict, we see a pattern 
that is dramatically different. I would 
like to focus most of my attention 
today in setting up this debate on our 
experience post-Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I think there are few 
here today in talking about the poten- 
tial size of the peace dividend who 
would argue that the dramatic 
changes we see in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union are likely to have a 
smaller impact on defense spending 
than the changes that occurred at the 
end of the Vietnam war. 

It is within that context, talking 
about the size of the so-called peace 
dividend at the end of the Vietnam 
war, the fact that the peace dividend 
was squandered by government is the 
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focal point of the sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution that I have offered today. 

Mr. President, when the Vietnam 
war started, we followed exactly the 
same pattern that we had followed in 
our previous conflicts in the 20th cen- 
tury. Defense spending rose, Govern- 
ment as a percentage of GNP rose, and 
taxes rose as we provided the re- 
sources for the war effort. But where 
the unique break with past American 
experience ended was when the war 
was over. 

I have put together a table here be- 
cause pictures are sometimes more 
powerful than words, and I want to go 
through this picture to give people an 
idea of the magnitude of the peace 
dividend post-Vietnam, and the magni- 
tude of the squandering of the birth- 
right of the working men and women 
of America that made the decade of 
the 1970’s the lost decade of the 20th 
century for working Americans. 

The first point I would like to make 
is that if you begin in 1970, and you go 
to 1977, you find that real defense 
spending fell from 1970 to 1977 on a 
cumulative basis—that is, if you add 
up the reduction in real defense spend- 
ing and you adjust it for inflation— 
real defense spending by 1977 cumula- 
tively from 1970 was $380 billion less 
than it would have been had we con- 
tinued to spend at the real 1970 level. 

If one wanted to try to measure 
what the post-Vietnam war peace divi- 
dend was and you looked at what we 
were spending in 1970, and then what 
we spent each year through 1977, in 
essence, over that 7-year period the 
peace dividend was $380 billion. That 
is in real 1982 dollars. By 1977, we 
were spending $71 billion less on de- 
fense in real 1982 dollars than we 
spent in 1970. 

Mr. President, you would think that 
a dramatic decline in real defense 
spending would free up resources, that 
those resources would lower the defi- 
cit, and that those resources might 
have gone back to the long-suffering 
American taxpayer. That was the pat- 
tern at the end of World War I, it was 
the pattern at the end of World War 
II, and it was the pattern at the end of 
the Korean conflict. But if you assume 
that happened, you were absolutely 
wrong because what happened was as 
defense spending fell off, nondefense 
spending skyrocketed. Total spending 
rose, and the Federal deficit went up 
like a rocket, as did tax collections. 

Mr. President, what happened be- 
tween 1970 and 1977 is a peace divi- 
dend of $380 billion was spent dollar 
for dollar on new domestic spending 
programs. The deficit went up, not 
down. In fact, the deficit during this 
period rose very substantially, and also 
during this period Federal taxes rose. 

So not only did the Federal Govern- 
ment spend the entire $380 billion of 
peace dividend, they spent more; the 
deficit went up, and taxes went up. 
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Mr. President, my point here is two- 
fold: No. 1, at the end of the Vietnam 
conflict, we did something that we had 
not done before in the 20th century in 
America. That is, when a conflict 
ended, instead of giving the money 
back to the working men and women 
of America, instead of giving the 
money back to the working families, 
Government kept the money and they 
spent every single dollar of it. 

Mr. President, what happened to the 
index of the well-being of the people 
of America? I think it is interesting, 
and I do not think it is an accident. It 
is not the major point of my amend- 
ment. But it is relevent that in Janu- 
ary of 1981 the average American 
worker after taxes, after inflation, was 
worse off than that worker was in 
1970. The decade of the 1970’s was a 
decade of lagging growth, falling pro- 
ductivity, declining position of Amer- 
ica’s world leadership in which the 
working men and women of America 
did not benefit from that economic 
growth which did occur because every 
penny of the economic growth that oc- 
curred was absorbed by Government. 

Mr. President, what happened in 
America in the 1970’s is what is hap- 
pening in Eastern Europe; that is, gov- 
ernment does not work, government 
does not solve problems, and when you 
take resources away from working 
people and give it to the government, 
you make people poorer. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution is to 
recognize that beginning this year 
there is going to be a fundamental 
debate. Make no doubt about it. There 
are two distinct views as to what 
should be done with the peace divi- 
dend. One view is that it should be 
spent on Government. And the halls 
of this great body are full of those 
planning new programs and new ex- 
penditures. 

But, Mr. President, there is an alter- 
native. And the alternative is to take 
the amount of the peace dividend that 
is necessary as part of a balanced re- 
sponse to our requirement for fiscal 
responsibility to meet the Gramm- 
Rudman targets with part of the sav- 
ings coming from defense growth limi- 
tations and part coming from the limi- 
tations on the growth of nondefense, 
but beyond that level of defense re- 
straint to return the peace dividend to 
the long-suffering American taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I do not believe in 
this year the peace dividend will be 
large. My guess is it is going to be 
larger than that proposed by the 
President. But I do not believe in this 
year with the tight Gramm-Rudman 
constraint we face on the deficit that 
this is the time to be declaring a peace 
dividend. Also let me say if the lion 
and the lamb are about to lie down to- 
gether, I want to be sure that we are 
the lion. The world will be a lot safer 
if that is the case. 
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But I want to put this body on 
notice. And the notice is that begin- 
ning next year there are going to be 
alternatives to spending money and 
those alternatives are going to start 
with the alternative of lowering taxes 
on working Americans, alternatives 
such as the alternative to have a child 
care tax credit so we do not have to 
have a Federal child care program. 

Mr. President, if Federal child care 
really worked, we would not have 
knocked down the Berlin Wall to get 
into Eastern Europe. They would not 
have knocked it down to get into the 
west. 

I propose that next year we begin to 
debate about eliminating the Social 
Security earnings test so that our 
senior citizens can earn their Social 
Security and continue to work. Next 
year, we need to begin the debate 
about increasing the personal exemp- 
tions on the income tax. We need to 
expand R&D the tax credit. 

We need to have a long-term reduc- 
tion in capital gains tax rates, hopeful- 
ly adopted this year, but fully in effect 
next year. Finally, we need to look at 
lowering marginal tax rates and other 
savings and investment incentives. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
that we note that the fundamental 
issue here is what are we going to do 
with the peace dividend beyond the 
level required to balance the budget? 
Nobody here is proposing that we 
forget about the Gramm-Rudman tar- 
gets. Obviously, I am not proposing 
that we forget it. But the next point I 
wish to make before we launch into 
this debate over the two resolutions 
before us is where we are in terms of 
meeting the Gramm-Rudman targets. 

Mr. President, it is my opinion that 
the full impact of the peace dividend 
will probably be felt in fiscal year 1994 
or 1995. By that point, under existing 
law, we would have been required to 
balance the unified balance deficit, 
and hopefully we would have moved 
on to take Social Security off budget, 
set up a freestanding trust fund, and 
balance the budget without counting 
the Social Security trust fund, so that 
we could have a legitimate trust fund, 
not just to pay benefits to our parents, 
but to our children, too. . 

I want my colleagues to look at this 
next chart, because this next chart 
shows us basically where we are today 
in terms of receipts coming from the 
Federal Government, in terms of ex- 
penditures to the Federal Govern- 
ment; and basically, if we take the av- 
erage of CBO and OMB data on eco- 
nomic growth, what this first chart 
shows is that this year we can meet 
the Gramm-Rudman targets, if we can 
limit the total level of Federal spend- 
ing to about 3 percent above the level 
we spent last year. 

I am sure at some point somebody is 
going to jump up and talk about cuts 
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in spending to meet deficit reduction 
targets. In case they do, you need to 
remember that government uses a dif- 
ferent language other than official 
English. Official English says cut“ 
means spend less than you used to 
spend, but here in the Senate and the 
House, cut“ means spend less than 
you would have spent. So if you would 
have spent 8 percent more and you are 
going to spend 3 percent more, only in 
government is that called a 5-percent 
cut. 

My point is, if you start here in 
fiscal year 1991 and you go forward, 
you basically find that in order to 
meet the Gramm-Rudman targets, we 
have to limit the growth of Federal 
spending to between 2 and 5 percent a 
year, if the economy remains relative- 
ly healthy, between the CBO and 
OMB projections. Now, beginning in 
1994, if we make the decision to take 
Social Security off budget—which I 
support—in fiscal year 1993, when we 
can begin to run a surplus, if we do 
that, we still can have spending grow- 
ing almost by 5 percent in 1994 and 
still meet the Gramm-Rudman targets 
without counting Social Security. 

So the debate, Mr. President, is a 
debate about what are you going to do 
with the defense savings beyond the 
level of balanced fiscal restraint neces- 
sary in order to meet the Gramm- 
Rudman targets and balance the 
budget, first, in a unified budget and, 
second, without counting Social Secu- 
rity. 

Mr. President, there are going to be 
those who will say what we need to do 
is simply apply the peace dividend to 
deficit reduction. Well, if we are going 
to do that, what we need to do is 
change the Gramm-Rudman targets 
and make those targets more demand- 
ing; because if we do not do that, let us 
say, for example, that in 1993, that we 
were spending $50 to $60 billion less 
on defense than we would have been 
spending had things not changed in 
Eastern Europe, to simply apply that 
to the deficit would mean allowing 
nondefense discretionary to grow by 
over 10 percent. 

Mr. President, that is not the kind of 
balanced fiscal restraint that I think 
we are looking for. Also, I think we 
have to be mindful of the fact that 
that is exactly what produced the 
decade of the 1970’s when, in fact, the 
$380 billion that were saved over a 7- 
year period from the end of the Viet- 
nam war was absorbed in government 
spending, and then the deficit went up 
and then taxes went up. 

So, Mr. President, the real issue here 
is this: We are going to make a deci- 
sion over the next 4 years that is going 
to fundamentally effect the future of 
America. If we take this peace divi- 
dend in the range of $50 to $70 billion 
by the mid-1990's, and we let govern- 
ment spend it, we are going to be the 
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only nation on Earth that is moving 
toward more government and not less. 

When we hear a proposal on the 
floor of the House or the Senate of 
the United States of America that we 
take defense savings and spend those 
savings on government, we are putting 
ourselves in a very select group, be- 
cause we are the only people on 
Earth—not in Eastern Europe, not in 
the Soviet Union itself, is there any 

organized, respected body of thought 
that believes that the answer is more 
government. Only in the United States 
of America are we hearing an argu- 
ment that the fruits of the success of 
freedom, in reducing the necessity 
that we outlay from the Treasury to 
keep Ivan back from the gate and to 
keep the world free, should go not to 
the people who won the cold war, the 
long-suffering American taxpayer, but 
that that money should go to Govern- 
ment. 

If we make that decision, if the 
result of the end of the cold war under 
the best case scenario resulted in Gov- 
ernment getting bigger and more pow- 
erful in the United States of America, 
it would be the ultimate paradox, be- 
cause when the rest of the world is 
moving to affirm the sovereignty of 
the individual, we would be moving to 
enthrone government with more 
power and more resources. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that would be a great tragedy 
indeed. 

So I wanted to begin the debate 
today, not to end the debate today. It 
may be—and I have not read the alter- 
native which has been offered—that 
that alternative is acceptable, that it is 
a clever ploy that will get a partisan 
division. But I want to assure my col- 
leagues that as long as I am in this 
body, we are going to vote every single 
day starting next year when the alter- 
native is to increase spending on gov- 
ernment and follow the dead-end path 
that every organized body of thought 
on Earth has rejected, except the body 
of thought in the United States of 
America, that sees government as the 
answer to every problem and the solu- 
tion to every ill. 

People are going to have an opportu- 
nity to vote on whether we want these 
programs or whether we want to raise 
the standard deduction, whether we 
want these programs, or whether we 
want to eliminate the earnings test 
under Social Security, whether we 
want these programs, or whether we 
Mg to activate the enterprise zone 

ills. 

What a great paradox it is, Mr. 
President, that we are trying to use 
free enterprise to build Eastern 
Europe; yet, we will not take the fruits 
of our success and use it through the 
enterprise zone bill to rebuild the 
inner cities of our own Nation. That is 
what this debate is about today. 

Today is not the end of the debate, 
but the beginning. I rejoice in it, that 
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it is coming, and it is going to have a 
profound impact on the future of 
America, and I think people under- 
stand that. That is why I am happy 
that, finally, we are beginning the 
debate. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SASSER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to hear our colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle start to talk 
about a peace dividend and address 
the question of creating a peace divi- 
dend out of savings that will come 
from cutting back on defense spend- 
ing. There seems to be universal agree- 
ment now all the way around that de- 
fense spending is indeed heading 
down. 

But there is going to be, I think, less 
agreement on the size of that peace 
dividend. There has been a lot of con- 
fusion surrounding the whole question 
of a peace dividend and the confusion 
began early when the Department of 
Defense and the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Cheney, said that they were con- 
sidering $180 billion in cuts in the de- 
fense budget. 

Upon closer examination, we find 
that that $180 billion cut in defense 
spending actually comes over 5 years, 
and when we peel that all the way 
back we find that this $180 billion cut 
over 5 years is a cut from a sharply in- 
creasing defense budget proposal. And 
when we examine it closer, we find 
that at the end of the day, at the end 
of the 5-year period, under the propos- 
&l advanced by Secretary Cheney and 
the administration, we are actually 
spending $20 billion more for defense 
than we did at the beginning of this 
so-called cut in defense spending. 

Now, I hope that as this debate pro- 
gresses we can get assistance from all 
of our colleagues, including my distin- 
guished friend from Texas, assistance 
to carve out a peace dividend. 

But I would urge my colleagues that 
before we start indicating what is to be 
done with this peace dividend, before 
we start creating the desire for a tax 
cut, or creating the desire for any- 
thing else, we first address the issue: Is 
there going to be a peace dividend, and 
if so, how large will it be? 

I well remember back in 1981 when 
we got into the debate on the tax cut 
at that particular time. My distin- 
guished friend from Texas was one of 
the leaders in that debate, and the 
problem with that tax cut, among 
others, was that we put the checks in 
the mail to the taxpayers before we 
found the money for all those magic 
asterisks that were swimming around 
in the so-called Gramm-Latta budget. 

I was hoping that this time we would 
actually find the money before we 
pass it out. 
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An interesting document, issued by 
the Office of Management and 
Budget, the Office of Management 
and Budget of Ronald Reagan, indi- 
cates that as of January 19, 1989, the 
tax cut of 1981, the so-called Gramm- 
Latta tax cut, the Economic Recovery 
Act of 1981, as it is so euphemistically 
labeled, deprived the Federal Govern- 
ment and its Treasury of $1.441 tril- 
lion as of the end of the fiscal year 
1989. 

That, Mr. President, represents the 
cumulative deficit of our Government 
in that period of time. 

So before we go breaking the Treas- 
ury again, I want to determine the 
actual size of this peace dividend and I 
want to have it in hand. 

The national defense budget outlays 
in 1990 amounted to $296.3 billion. 
There will be a lot of eloquent speech- 
es made about how we ought to use 
plain English in describing these 
outlay numbers. Let us not use this 
Washington jargon of factoring in in- 
flation into the so-called baseline. 

Well, if we use that actual plain Eng- 
lish approach, we find that the admin- 
istration this year is increasing de- 
fense spending somewhere in the 
neighborhood of about $8 billion 
above the defense spending for fiscal 
year 1990. 

So in plain English, the question be- 
comes where is the peace dividend? 

On the issue of tax cuts, we are all 
for cutting taxes. I am certainly for 
cutting them. But given the recent 
past, we have to ask tax cuts for 
whom? Just recently, the President 
and his budget director dismissed out 
of hand a tax cut for working Ameri- 
can men and working American 
women. 

When they heard of a tax cut pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York, 
our distinguished colleague, Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN, which would have reduced the 
oppressive burden of the payroll taxes 
that marched steadily upward during 
the decade of the 1980's, the adminis- 
tration immediately turned thumbs 
down. 

This President and this administra- 
tion seems to think that a tax cut for 
middle-income Americans would be 
just plain disastrous for the American 
economy. But on the other hand, the 
administration argues that a cut in the 
capital gains tax would simply do won- 
ders for the economy. 

I am left in a quandary. Whose econ- 
omy are we really concerned about 
here? 

The Joint Tax Committee estimates 
that two-thirds of the Bush capital 
gains tax cut will be showered on 
people who earn more than $200,000 a 
year. These are the same people who 
saw their incomes grow by 45 percent 
during the 1980's. 

These individuals, Mr. President, 
were the beneficiaries of this so-called 
Economic Recovery Act that was 
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passed in 1981 that robbed the Federal 
Treasury of $1.4 trillion, the same 
funds that future generations are 
either going to have to pay back or 
compromise their standard of living as 
a result of the squandering that took 
place in the decade of the 1980’s. 

Oh, sure, there is going to be plenty 
of rhetoric: Were it not for that tax 
cut, we would not have enjoyed all of 
this so-called unparalleled prosperity 
that we enjoyed over the past decade. 
Who enjoyed that prosperity? The 
prosperity was enjoyed by a very small 
minority at the top. If you look under- 
neath and see the real figures, you see 
that the real income of the average 
American working person has not in- 
creased over the past 13 years one 
whit. 

If we have enjoyed better economic 
times, and I debate that point, it is not 
a result of this so-called tax cut for 
the wealthy. It comes about as the 
result of the breakup of OPEC, among 
other things. It comes about as a 
result of many other factors in the 
economy. 

When we talk about middle-income 
and poor Americans, it seems that we 
cannot consider taxing them less. 
These are the people who have been 
burdened with higher tax rates while 
faced with stagnant or falling real in- 
comes in the decade of the 1980's. 

I am wondering why tax cuts for the 
wealthy are just so wonderful and why 
cutting taxes for working men and 
working women are not. 

I hope that all of my colleagues and 
perhaps even the Senator from Texas, 
my distinguished friend, might speak 
to the President of the United States 
and get him on board tax reductions 
for working Americans. Perhaps he 
might even look favorably on the 
MOYNIHAN proposal, or have an off- 
shoot of it. 

Senator MoynrHan, our distin- 
guished colleague from New York, has 
helped point out that the regressive 
shift in the Tax Code during the 
1980’s was not kind to working Ameri- 
cans. Senator MOYNIHAN has high- 
lighted the embezzlement that has 
gone on and is going on today in the 
Social Security trust fund, embezzle- 
ment that we seek to mask by another 
device called Gramm-Rudman. As long 
as the operating portion of this budget 
remains in deficit, this administration 
will be stealing from the Social Securi- 
ty trust fund, robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, as we stand here talking about a 
tax cut. 

No matter what arcane accounting 
procedures are introduced, until the 
day comes when operating revenues 
exceed operating expenditures, this 
embezzlement will continue. And the 
Congressional Budget Office tells us 
that the day is a long way off before 
operating receipts and revenues 
exceed operating expenditures. 
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Any proposal to cut taxes at this 
point would only push that day far- 
ther into the future. 

At a time when the American people 
at the grassroots are waking up to the 
fact that they are being charged with 
& regressive payroll tax, that these 
funds are allegedly being set aside for 
their old age and a rainy day, at a time 
when they are waking up to the fact 
that these funds are being used im- 
properly to finance the operating defi- 
cit of this Government, I think this is 
& poor time to be discussing the whole 
question of tax cuts. 

If there is a peace dividend, a lot of 
other people believe that the peace 
dividend might be used to offset this 
embezzlement of the Social Security 
fund. The administration's answer to 
that has been to propose more tax 
cuts for wealthy and more Rube Gold- 
berg accounting schemes, all to pre- 
vent the embezzlement from the trust 
fund from being brought to an end. 

But I do not think these gimmicks 
wash any more. I think the day of 
reckoning is very near. No accounting 
games or gimmicks can hide the fact 
that as long as this operating budget is 
in deficit, those Social Security trust 
funds are going to be used to pay for 
the rest of the operation of this Gov- 
ernment. 

So I, too, am looking forward to an 
interesting debate later this year. I 
look forward to speaking at length 
about the ongoing embezzlement of 
Social Security that we have contin- 
ued to perpetrate here. 

I listened with interest to my distin- 
guished friend speak of the increase in 
Government spending during the 
decade of the 1970's. But what he did 
not tell you, Mr. President, is that 
two-thirds of this increase is account- 
ed for by spending in Social Security 
and by spending in medicare. And 
most of this spending, in fact, almost 
all of it, is financed by taxes brought 
in by the regressive payroll tax. 

So my view comes down to this: Yes, 
we need to carve out a peace dividend. 
It is high time that we quit squander- 
ing the Nation's resources on overly 
sophisticated weapons systems for 
which I can foresee no need in the im- 
mediate future or even in the far 
future. We need to take this peace div- 
idend and we need to apply these 
funds wisely. 

First and foremost, these funds need 
to be applied to the operating deficit 
that is soaking up the Social Security 
trust funds today as I stand here 
speaking. Then, if there is going to be 
a tax cut, it needs to be carefully craft- 
ed and carefully targeted to help the 
working men and women of this coun- 
try, not a tax cut similar to the one 
that passed in 1981 that simply lined 
the pockets of the wealthy in this 
country and caused the rush of sales 
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We need a tax that helps working 
men and women, and not one such as 
the capital gains tax proposal ad- 
vanced by the President. We need 
funds to deal with the problems of 
drugs. We need funds to deal with the 
problems of crime here at home. We 
need funds to deal with the problems 
of education. We need funds to deal 
with the problems of our environment. 

Mr. President, the amendment that 
I have offered today, in conjunction 
with my distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts, calls for this peace div- 
idend to be judiciously applied: First, 
to reduce the budget deficit to stop 
the hemorrhage, thereby to stop the 
thievery from the Social Security trust 
funds; second, to put this Government 
on a sound financial basis so that we 
can once more be the master of our 
own fate, our own economic destiny, 
and not have to depend on the Japa- 
nese, as we did just a few weeks ago, to 
come in and buy the security instru- 
ments of this Government so that we 
can finance our own deficit. As I stand 
here today, the Japanese are buying 
about 25 to 40 percent of the indebted- 
ness sold by this Government by 
which we finance our budget deficit. A 
couple of weeks ago, the Japanese sat 
on the sidelines. They hesitated, and 
we had to raise interest rates a half 
point before we could attract them 
into buying. If sustained, that would 
cost us about $6 to $8 billion more in 
1991 in Federal outlays. The fastest 
growing components of the Federal 
budget today is interest paid on the 
national debt. 

So I say it is premature today to be 
standing here talking about a tax cut 
or a peace dividend that is illusory. I 
think the first thing that we must do 
is join together so that we can have a 
peace dividend that is substantial. 
Once we have that peace dividend in 
hand, then I think we can allocate the 
means by which it will be used. 

I say, first, it ought to be used to 
reduce this deficit, to get us operating 
in the black again. Second, it ought to 
be used to deal with the long-neglect- 
ed problems that we have in this coun- 
try. Last, Mr. President, if there is to 
be a tax cut, it ought to be one that is 
carefully crafted, that will give some 
tax relief to these working Americans 
who have seen their taxes go up stead- 
ily during the decade of the 1980's. 

Mr. President, just looking at some 
figures here, we note that during the 
1980's, according to the Congressional 
Budget office, the effective tax rate on 
the wealthiest 5 percent in this coun- 
try dropped by 9.5 percent, whereas, 
on the poorest 10 percent, their effec- 
tive tax rates went up 28 percent. So 
much for the tax relief that we got in 
the decade of the 1980's as & result of 
the so-called Economic Recovery Act 
of 1981. We should be very careful to 
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not repeat that grievous error that we 
committed in 1981 here in the year 
1990 if, indeed, a so-called peace divi- 
dend should emerge. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, let 
me say at the outset that it would 
have been my desire that we not have 
this debate and discussion on this par- 
ticular measure, the measure that is 
dealing with voluntary service for 
communities across this country, but 
the Senator from Texas is entitled to 
raise this issue for discussion and 
debate. I welcome the leadership that 
is being provided by the chairman of 
the Budget Committee, Senator 
Sasser, and I welcome the opportunity 
to join with him in an alternative for 
the Senate to consider. 

Mr. President, I was somewhat star- 
tled to hear from my good friend, the 
able legislator, the former distin- 
guished professor of economics, and 
listen to his analysis in his presenta- 
tion and review some of the material 
that he provided for us. 

First of all, Mr. President, in looking 
over the material provided by the Sen- 
ator from Texas, he talks about a post- 
Vietnam peace dividend and that the 
war in Vietnam ended in 1970. Well, I 
am sure that is news to the many hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans who 
served in Vietnam in 1971, 1972, 1973, 
1974. The last helicopters left in 1957. 
But the Senator from Texas uses 1970 
for the basis of his analysis. Could it 
be that he was using it not because it 
was the end of the war—although his 
presentation would suggest that that 
is the basis of the argument, the post- 
Vietnam peace dividend. Well, the war 
went right through 1975. And when 
you start his kind of analysis, in 1975 
to 1977, you have to reach a rather 
dramatic different conclusion. 

Then, the Senator from Texas tells 
us that the behavior of the official 
poverty rate between 1983 and 1988 
proves something about the virtues of 
slashing domestic spending and cut- 
ting taxes massively. Let me quote him 
precisely: 

Tax cuts plus limiting the growth of Fed- 
eral spending in the 1980's has proven supe- 
rior in terms of reduction of misery and pov- 
erty. 

Mr. President, in 1988 the official 
measured poverty rate was 13.1 per- 
cent. The statistic, when translated, 
means that over 30 million Americans, 
over 12 million of them children, are 
living in poverty. Over a decade earli- 
er, in 1977, the officially measured 
poverty rate was only 11.3 percent. 

Just what it is that has been proven 
superior is not immediately clear to 
this Senator. Because using the stand- 
ard of proof of the Senator from 
Texas, one would be entitled to the ob- 
viously absurd conclusion that the 
stagflation, inflation, slow growth of 
1973 through 1976 was proven superi- 
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or in terms of reduction of misery and 
poverty. 

We do not make that case and we do 
not suggest that that is the situation. 
We just cannot follow that kind of 
logic. It does not justify the lowering 
of the poverty rate in the late 19'70's, 
when we had other factors that im- 
pacted it. And the figures which the 
Senator from Texas took, when the 
poverty rate went up during the 
Reagan period and then went down a 
little, to try to say all those economic 
policies really were the thing that 
brought it down—the statistics, I do 
not believe, justify. And I think the 
statistical game has no place here in 
the Senate. 

I wil just mention a final one, Mr. 
President. The Senator from Texas 
suggested that an analysis of the eco- 
nomic data proves that there is a 
single right answer to the question of 
how best to employ a peace dividend. 
Let me give just one example. 

In the materials circulated by the 
Senator from Texas, he notes that the 
ratio of total Federal spending to GNP 
declined by approximately 18 points 
between 1945 and 1946. He suggests 
that this single measure explains why 
the domestic economy boomed in the 
postwar era. 

What the Senator’s data does not 
tell us is that something even more 
striking happened between 1945 and 
1946. Domestic spending doubled. It 
doubled in the forms of commitment 
in education, health care, and the de- 
velopment of our road system. It just 
doubled in 1 year. 

So, does this prove that the correct 
path in 1991 is to double domestic 
spending? Of course not. And no one is 
suggesting it. 

But using the standard of proof ad- 
vanced by the Senator from Texas, 
one would be entitled to such a conclu- 
sion. And that is, of course, the key 
point here. There are no simple, infal- 
lible, easily proved and always correct 
answers. We face an historic opportu- 
nity to wind down decades of cold war 
spending and to use the newly freed- 
up resources to build economic and 
social strength. We must take that op- 
portunity seriously and not substitute 
ideology for careful analysis. 

Mr. President, I see my friend and 
cosponsor, the Senator from Mary- 
land, would like to speak. Then I 
would like to at least put forward a 
real alternative for the peace dividend 
for at least the debate and discussion 
here on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I 
modify my pending first-degree 
amendment, amendment No. 1270, to 
accept the pending second-degree 
amendment No. 1271. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his 
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amendment. The amendment is so 

modified. 

The amendment (No. 1270), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, 
insert the following: 

SEC. . POLICY REGARDING “PEACE DIVIDED”. 
(a) FrNDINGS.— The Congress finds that 
(1) In recent months dramatic movements 

toward greater political and economic free- 

dom have occurred in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union; 

(2) these democratic reforms may permit 
the preservation of our Nation’s security at 
a cost less than current budget projections; 

(3) the changes in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union are a direct result of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer's willingness and determina- 
tion to pay the price for the advancement of 
freedom through the world; 

(4) the changes in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union are also a direct result of the 
total inability of socialist economies to com- 
pete with free-market economies; 

(5) the family has been the keystone of 
the ability of Western democracies to pro- 
mote growth and opportunity; and 

(6) the recent democratic reforms in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union have again 
demonstrated the need to redirect resources 
from government to the family to meet ef- 
fectively individual needs of health, educa- 
tion, training, and nutrition. 

(b) Poticy.—It is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(1) any savings resulting from lower de- 
fense expenditures below the level required 
for balanced fiscal restraint to meet the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit targets 
and to achieve a balanced budget excluding 
the Social Security Trust Fund should be 
returned to America’s taxpayers; 

(2) only by returning defense savings to 
American families to invest in their futures 
and, thus, America’s future can the United 
States assure that the “peace dividend” will 
be wisely invested; and 

(3) savings from the so-called peace divi- 
dend” should be returned to the American 
taxpayer in the form of measures such as a 
refundable child care tax deduction, repeal 
of the Social Security earnings test, an in- 
crease in the personal exemption, expansion 
of a permanent research and development 
tax credit, a long-term capital gains tax cut, 
further lowering of marginal tax rates, and 
other savings and investment incentives. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is not a sufficient second. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
Senate as in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Arizona is recog- 
nized as in morning business. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S FISCAL YEAR 
1991 BUDGET REQUEST FOR 
INDIAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to express my dismay and indig- 
nation about the lack of adequate 
funding to assist our most needy citi- 
zens, the Indian and native people of 
this Nation. 

Under the leadership of Senator 
Inouye, the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs has been engaged in a 
careful analysis of the historic trends 
in Federal funding for Indian pro- 
grams and services. This study reveals 
& very disturbing fact: funds for 
Indian programs and services are de- 
clining by any accepted measure. 

The eligible Indian service popula- 
tion has nearly doubled in the last 20 
years. Although it is very likely that 
the Congress will appropriate in 
excess of $3 billion for Indian pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1991, in terms of 
constant 1982 dollars this appropria- 
tion is equivalent to only $1.6 billion. 
The fact is that Congress is not appro- 
priating and the administration is not 
requesting sufficient annual funding 
to keep pace with inflation. When the 
increase in Indian populations is fac- 
tored in, which it never is, the funding 
crisis takes on a new dimension. In 
general, Indian and native peoples 
suffer the highest poverty and unem- 
ployment rates in the Nation. Yet over 
the past 15 years Federal funding per 
capita has increased for all citizens in 
this Nation except Indians and na- 
tives. In fact, the steady decline in 
funding is such that we are now spend- 
ing more per capita on everyone else— 
a condition which has existed and 
worsened since 1985. 

The fiscal year 1991 budget request 
will continue this trend. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is seeking a net in- 
crease over 1990 of less than 1 percent. 
With projected pay absorptions the 
BIA budget will actually decline. The 
IHS claims to be seeking an increase 
of at least 7 percent, but the net in- 
crease is actually closer to 2 percent 
when pay absorptions and unrealistic 
assumptions about third-party pay- 
ments are taken into account. HUD 
proposes complete elimination of the 
Indian Housing Program. Funding for 
the Office of Indian Education and 
the Administration on Native Ameri- 
cans would basically be stagnant. In 
sum, inflation will once again result in 
an actual decrease in funding for 
Indian programs and services in fiscal 
year 1991 if we accept the President’s 
budget request. 

This is an intolerable situation. We 
are effectively compelling our poorest 
citizens to bear a disproportionate 
share of the Federal fiscal burden. It 
is simply not acceptable for the admin- 
istration to propose to eliminate 
Indian housing funds when there is a 
documented need for tens of thou- 
sands of new homes. It is simply not 
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acceptable to only request $15 million 
for sanitation facilities when there is a 
documented backlog of $675 million. 

It is simply not acceptable to pro- 
pose essentially level funding for 
Indian education programs when stu- 
dent populations and education costs 
are increasing. These comments serve 
to highlight only a few points. A care- 
ful review of the 1991 budget request 
for Indian and native programs reveals 
that virtually every program or service 
is slated for a real reduction in fund- 
ing. There is and can be no viable jus- 
tification for this fact. I hope that the 
responsible officials in the administra- 
tion will begin to work with us so we 
can reverse the downward trend in 
funding for Indian and native pro- 
grams and services. I, for one, believe 
we are legally and morally bound to do 
no less. 

Mr. President, this chart that I have 
here is a comparison of real annual 
percent changes in Federal budgets 
and the Indian budget. You might 
notice the Department of Education 
has received an increase in health 
functions, HUD, et cetera, while 
Indian education has a serious de- 
crease in BIA education, Indian hous- 
ing, economic development for Indi- 
ans, BIA economic developments, As- 
sociation for Native Americans, Ameri- 
can Natives Administration, total 
Indian programs in BIA as opposed to 
total Federal budget. 

Mr. President, there is another chart 
I would like to point out here, and 
that has to do with the overall fund- 
ing since fiscal year 1975. Projected 
BIA and overall Indian spending in 
real dollars, as we can see, is declining. 

Mr. President, the reason these 
graphs are so incredibly onerous, in 
my view, is that there is no way you 
can put on the chart the dramatic and 
dynamic explosion in population of 
native Americans which exacerbates 
these numbers rather dramatically. 
Most statistics indicate that over half 
the population on Indian reservations 
today are below the age of 18. These 
people need these programs; they need 
help; they need assistance. 

Finally, Mr. President, as the vice 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs last year, we held a 
series of hearings which I believe will 
prove to be important in addressing 
some of these issues. The first hearing, 
the first witness was Mr. Leonard Gar- 
ment who likened Congress and the 
American people's attention to Indian 
issues with that of the 17-year locust. 
Once every 17 years, the locust comes 
out and makes a lot of noise, we pay a 
lot of attention to it and then it goes 
back into the woodwork, the trees, the 
ground or wherever 17-year locusts 
disappear to. 

The fact is today, Mr. President, 
America’s neediest citizens, America’s 
poorest citizens are receiving the least 
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amount of the Federal dollar. I will be 
proposing amendments and increases 
in appropriations throughout the 
coming year in order to rectify some of 
these gross inequities, and I look for- 
ward to receiving the support of my 
colleagues in what I think is an effort 
which is a moral imperative. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE ACT OF 1989 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the Gramm 
underlying amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. I ask 
for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there debate on the amendment? 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1272 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1270, 
AS MODIFIED 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1272 to the Gramm amendment No. 
1270 as modified. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The assistant legislative clerk con- 
tinued as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted insert the following: 

SEC. .POLICY REGARDING “PEACE DIVIDEND". 

(a) FrwprNGS.— The Senate finds that— 

(1) in recent months, dramatic movements 
toward greater politica] and economic free- 
dom have occurred in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union; and 
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(2) these democratic reforms will permit 
the preservation of our Nation's security at 
a cost less than current budget levels. 

(b) SENSE OF THE SENATE.—It is the sense 
of the Senate that funds saved as a result of 
reductions in military expenditures shall be 
used for— 

(1) balancing the budget, without resort- 
ing to use of the Social Security surpluses, 
in order to stop the ongoing “thievery” and 
"embezzlement" from the Social Security 
Trust Funds; 

(2) urgent national priorities, including in- 
vesting in America's future, anti-drug and 
anti-crime efforts, education, head start, 
health care, the environment, rebuilding 
the infrastructure, assisting emerging de- 
mocracies, and other critical needs; 

(3) tax reductions for working men and 
women. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT WITH INSTRUCTIONS 

AMENDMENT NO. 1273 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I move 
to recommit the pending bill with in- 
structions to report back in status quo, 
with the following amendment which 
I send to the desk. I ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Texas moves to recom- 
mit the bill with instructions to report back 
in status quo with the following amend- 
ment, Amendment Numbered 1273: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

SEC. .POLICY REGARDING “PEACE DIVIDEND”. 
(a) Frrpines.—The Congress finds that— 
(1) in recent months dramatic movements 

toward greater political and economic free- 

dom have occurred in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union; 

(2) these democratic reforms may permit 
the preservation of our Nation’s security at 
a cost less than current budget projections; 

(3) the changes in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union are a direct result of the 
American taxpayer's willingness and deter- 
mination to pay the price for the advance- 
ment of freedom throughout the world; 

(4) the changes in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union are also a direct result of the 
total inability of socialist economies to com- 
pete with free-market economies; 

(5) the family has been the keystone of 
the ability of Western democracies to pro- 
mote growth and opportunity; and 

(6) the recent democratic reforms in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union have again 
demonstrated the need to redirect resources 
from government to the family to meet ef- 
fectively individual needs of health, educa- 
tion, training, and nutrition. 

(b) Poticy.—It is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(1) any savings resulting from lower de- 
fense expenditures below the level required 
for balanced fiscal restraint to meet the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit targets 
and to achieve a balanced budget excluding 
the Social Security Trust Fund should be 
returned to America’s taxpayers; 

(2) only by returning defense savings to 
American families to invest in their futures 
and, thus, America’s future can the United 
States assure that the “peace dividend” will 
be wisely invested; and 

(3) savings from the so-called peace divi- 
dend” should be returned to the American 
taxpayer in the form of measures such as a 
refundable child care tax deduction, repeal 
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of the Social Security earnings test, an in- 
crease in the personal exemption, expansion 
of a permanent research and development 
tax credit, a long-term capital gains tax cut, 
further lowering of marginal tax rates, and 
other savings and investment incentives. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the pending Gramm 
amendment on the “peace dividend.” 

Before proceeding, I would like to 
remind my colleagues that it is well 
not to be too premature in judging to 
the size and availability of this so- 
called peace dividend. We have along 
way to go to secure the kind of peace 
we need to obtain a significant divi- 
dend. We must sign and implement 
conventional reductions agreements 
and START agreements, and see the 
U.S.S.R. make good on its promises of 
major unilateral arms reductions. 
However, I do not think there is any 
serious reason to doubt that there will 
be a significant peace dividend. 

This dividend may well help us cut 
taxes, but it is important to note that 
it will not make a significant reduction 
in the budget deficit. Defense spend- 
ing has already dropped to around 5 
percent of the GNP and the current 
budget plans of the Bush administra- 
tion call for it to drop to 4 percent in 
fiscal year 1995—the lowest level in 50 
years. 

Defense spending has not driven the 
increase in Federal spending, taxes, or 
the budget deficit that has placed 
such a burden on the American 
people. The increases have taken place 
in civil spending and entitlements— 
which have risen from less than 50 
percent of the Federal budget in the 
1950’s to more than 60 percent in the 
late 1960’s, to 75 percent in the late 
1980’s. As a result, Federal spending 
on domestic and entitlement programs 
has risen from 7.3 percent of GNP at 
the end of the Korean war, and 11.5 
percent at the end of the Vietnam 
war, to 17 percent in fiscal year 1990. 

Important as the peace dividend 
may eventually be, our primary goal 
must be to cut the budget deficit and 
Federal spending. Nondefense Federal, 
State, and local programs are consum- 
ing an ever increasing percent of our 
GNP. State and local taxes have com- 
pensated for most reductions in Feder- 
al taxes, and the total tax burden Gov- 
ernment places on the American 
people is over 30 percent of our GNP, 
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and virtually one-third of all the eco- 
nomic activity in the United States. 

We also know that the American 
people want a strong economy. They 
know the best way to maintain a 
strong economy is to have money in 
their pockets and in their bank ac- 
counts—money which they can both 
save and invest in the future of this 
country. 

We also need to reduce taxes to help 
deal with the impact of cutting de- 
fense spending on the economy. 

In a State like mine, Mr. President, 
we will experience significant defense 
cuts. We will need sufficient capital to 
stimulate small and large businesses, 
and compensate for the unemploy- 
ment which we are bound to experi- 
ence when major defense industries 
experience significant reductions. 

More generally, I worry about the 
perception throughout the world that 
this Congress keeps trying to hide the 
deficit rather than reduce it. Using the 
savings from the peace dividend to pay 
for more civil spending would just be 
another example of such smoke and 
mirrors.” In contrast, restraint on the 
part of the Congress that reduced 
total Federal spending would serve us 
well. 

Accordingly, I cannot support Sena- 
tor Gramm too strongly in saying 
when the peace dividend comes, and 
we can safely begin to spend it, it is 
the American people who have earned 
it. It is the American people, through 
their steadfast adherence to the prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy, their 
respect for human rights and, very im- 
portantly, their willingness to spend 
hundreds and hundreds of billions of 
their tax dollars for defense and free- 
dom throughout the world, that sacri- 
fice should be repaid to them in the 
form of a tax cut so that they can 
have those moneys to invest, to save, 
and to use for their education, for 
their welfare, and that of their chil- 
dren. 

So I want to congratulate my friend 
from Texas on a very well-thought-out 
amendment, and one that I think most 
of the American people will support. I 
congratulate him on his recognition 
that larger governments and larger 
government programs do not necessar- 
ily mean that we will have a healthy 
economy and healthy Americans, but 
giving the American people more 
money for investment, for savings, and 
to make our economy continue to grow 
is the best thing we can do for all 
Americans. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Thank you, Mr. 
President. I rise in support of the Ken- 
nedy alternative to this discussion on 
the peace dividend. 
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I find it very intriguing that the 
party of the administration has 
brought up even the concept of the 
peace dividend because I have seen 
nothing in the Defense Department 
budget that indicates that we are 
heading toward a peace dividend. 

I hope we will. We spend $157 billion 
on the defense of Western Europe. If 
in fact the cold war is over, maybe we 
could get one ice cube back for the 
American people and put it to work 
here in our own country. What would 
be my idea of one ice cube? Ten per- 
cent, which would be approximately 
$15 billion. What will we do with it? I 
would say yes, we apply it to deficit re- 
duction. But at the same time, to then 
apply a substantial part of that in in- 
vesting in a America’s future. 

That $157 billion that we spent on 
the defense of Western Europe has 
been well spent. It has been spent on 
the preservation of our national secu- 
rity. But, Mr. President, what then is 
the new call for our national security? 
How do we maintain our security, par- 
ticularly in the 21st century? I believe 
that our political freedom rests on our 
economic freedom and our economic 
vitality. In order to do that we have to 
think of a global economy. We have to 
think of science. We have to think of 
technology. 

Mr. President, I then want to take 
the next step to talk about my Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. I feel 
very privileged and honored to chair 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
that I think deals with America’s 
future. 

Mr. President, it deals with veterans, 
housing, the National Space Agency, 
EPA, and the National Science Foun- 
dation, as well as 23 other agencies. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Texas, who offered the original 
amendment or the first-degree amend- 
ment, is on that subcommittee, and he 
knows how squeezed for revenue we 
were. Where were we squeezed for rev- 
enue? A program like NASA: In order 
to keep America flying in space we 
have to have White House meetings— 
and I must say the White House is 
very cooperative—on how we can keep 
the shuttle flying, and how we talk 
about the space station. Now our Vice 
President wants to take us to the 
Moon and to Mars at the cost initially 
this year alone of $175 million. 

Mr. President, there is an old song 
that says “Fly Me to the Moon.” But 
right now I only have those high notes 
to take me there. I have no sustainable 
revenue source for the NASA program. 

Let us take a look at the National 
Science Foundation. When I finished 
with my 302(b), working with Senator 
Garn, my very able ranking minority, 
all we could put into the National Sci- 
ence Foundation was $2 billion. Mr. 
President, in times of the real Ameri- 
can need for scientific research and 
scientific education, that is a rinky- 
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dink amount of money. In the area of 
science education alone, Mr. President, 
all we could put into science education 
was $191 million. Our whole communi- 
ty college system only had access to $4 
million for reinstrumentation of their 
laboratories, and this is the institu- 
tional framework, the educational 
framework that is supposed to educate 
the kids for the 21st century in techni- 
cal fields. Mr. President, that was $4 
million. 

Then we talked about the laboratory 
rehabilitation we talked about the lab- 
oratory and those schools that are 
most likely to be the incubators for 
bachelors, masters, and Ph.D.'s; pri- 
marily our small- to medium-sized col- 
leges. The authorizing committee au- 
thorized $100 million for that revital- 
ization of our college laboratories. The 
most I could squeeze to get into it was 
$20 million. 

Mr. President, in historic black col- 
leges, this afternoon in some of those 
schools, the laboratories are of such 
an age that they constitute health 
hazards. When we talk about why did 
our guys fight for this country, why 
did we continue to fund NATO, so 
that we could have the freedom to 
pursue our future. In order to do that, 
we have to put our money into some- 
thing. So if there is a peace dividend, 
let us make sure we reinvest so we 
keep the peace in terms of our eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Mr. President, there is no tax deduc- 
tion to do the kinds of things that I 
am talking about. There is no tax de- 
ducations to fund NASA. There is no 
tax deduction to fund elementary and 
secondary education in science-educa- 
tion. So I think I make my point. 

I really am sympathetic to the 
middle class who feel besieged, belea- 
guered and beset. A lot of it is because 
of local property tax, and local proper- 
ty taxes have increased because we 
have shifted the burden. We have 
shifted; we have not alleviated the 
burden. We have shifted the burden. 

Now that middle class feels that gen- 
eral revenue sharing alone—in my own 
community—has resulted in a dimin- 
ishment in service and increase in 
property tax. I am sure it is true in 
Dallas and Houston as it is in Phoenix, 
and in any other part of this country, 
Mr. President. 

If we really want to reduce taxes, 
the Federal Government ought to 
assume that responsibility which is 
theirs, and do not leave it to local city 
councils to foot the bill. And those or- 
dinary people who own homes, Mr. 
President, if there is a peace dividend, 
let us make sure we invest in our 21st 
century some of the results. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
agree with what my friend from Mary- 
land said because it is not clear to me 
either that there is a peace dividend in 
the offering. 
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I have not seen the negotiations that 
have allowed us to really make the 
kind of cuts in defense that would con- 
stitute a peace dividend. On the other 
hand, some people might say there 
has already been a peace dividend, be- 
cause defense has not grown. 

While the budget has grown at a 
rate in excess of inflation in the last 
few years, defense has grown at a rate 
a good deal less than inflation. So in a 
way there has already been a defense 
dividend. 

One has to ask: Have we made some 
savings? Has the budget deficit really 
gone down? With the exception of 
1987, when overall Government spend- 
ing went up by just 1.3 percent, we 
were able to hold Government in- 
creases in spending down. As a matter 
of fact, the budget deficit came from 
$221 to $150, down by a third. Regret- 
fully, we have not been able to do that 
2 years in a row. 

That is what the Senator from 
Texas stands for, what the Senator 
from Colorado stands for, and what I 
stand for. We would like to keep 
spending down for more than a couple 
of years in row. In a sense, there has 
been a defense dividend already that 
all of us can spend. As we look ahead 
and say that it is likely we are going to 
have some truthful negotiations, it is 
not unlikely that our commitments in 
defense may indeed go down. It is 
simply too soon to say. 

This morning at the Budget Com- 
mittee one of my colleagues said we 
are already to receive our mustering- 
out pay. The cold war is over. That is 
not clear to me at all. I have seen no 
evidence that the Russians have re- 
duced their numbers of missiles, re- 
duced their number of people in the 
armed services, and their number of 
tanks or anything else. 

I certainly have seen some evidence 
that society struggles with this de- 
fense burden. It is not unlikely that 
there will be some reductions, as it is 
not unlikely that there will be some 
future negotiations that will lead to a 
meaningful peace dividend. 

But this bill, Mr. President, is al- 
ready an effort to spend it. That is 
why the Senator from Texas and now 
the Senator from Minnesota wishes to 
speak out about this bill. This is an 
effort to spend. And, as a matter of 
fact, if you look at the report of this 
bill, on page 72, the estimated outlays 
as, I understand, have been changed. 

The estimated outlays are about 
$700 million in a 5-year period, and 
the estimated budget authority is 
$2.406 billion over a 5-year period. I 
understand that some changes have 
been made, but I also understand 
there is a smaller initial outlay and au- 
thorization, and we will see that grow 
in future years. 

This amendment expresses our ef- 
forts to whack away at the budget def- 
icit in the event there is a peace divi- 
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dend. This amendment assures our 
children and grandchildren that debts 
still larger than the ones that we have 
before us today will not be imposed on 
them. 

We hope that there will be a peace 
dividend. It would be good for our chil- 
dren, our grandchildren and the world. 
Whether or not it is to come is still, I 
believe, a matter of negotiation in 
most areas. 

As the Senator from Texas has 
pointed out, many peace dividends are 
indeed inured to the benefit of the 
taxpayers, because taxpayers and citi- 
zens of this country have been able to 
increase and improve their living 
standards. But he also pointed out 
that the peace dividend we most re- 
cently experienced following the Viet- 
nam conflict was a peace dividend that 
was consumed entirely by growing 
Federal programs. Many of these pro- 
grams were initiated at a time when 
the Vietnam war was escalating. None 
of that inured to the benefit of the 
taxpayer, and indeed it established the 
deficit at about the level that it was 
now. 

Many people criticize President 
Reagan for the level of the deficit. 
Few here in this body point out that 
the President submits a budget, and 
thereafter, it is the Congress that 
passes the budget. The budget, unlike 
other pieces of legislation here, does 
not have to be signed. It is not a piece 
of legislation in the sense that it is 
subject to a Presidential veto. 

After the President submits the 
budget, the Congress determines what 
is going to be spent and what the bal- 
ances are going to be at the end of the 
year. yes, the President can veto some 
legislation, if required, but by and 
large the budget is in our hands. Per- 
haps we, and not the President, should 
share the major part of the blame for 
the deficit. 

Even if the President is to blame, it 
is interesting to note that the level of 
the deficit presently is somewhat 
lower than the deficit when Ronald 
Reagan became President in 1981, if 
you compare it as a percentage of 
gross national profits. Frankly we 
want a peace dividend and we hope a 
peace divident will come. It would be a 
marvelous thing for all of America. 

We understand that not all of it will 
be used to reduce the deficit. I think 
that probably is a practical and realis- 
tic assessment of what is going to 
happen. But nevertheless, some or per- 
haps even most of it, should be applied 
to the deficit so that people will not 
have to see their taxes increased, so 
that the people of the United States 
will be able to experience better and 
higher living standards, so that the 
people of the United States will have a 
choice to make about how the money 
is spent and not we here in the Senate 
or in the House or the Government. 
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That really is the essence of a free 
people, that they have control of their 
lives and of their futures, and that the 
Government does not have the ability, 
or has not sought to have the ability 
to do all things for them. 

So I am in total agreement with my 
friend from Texas. I think this is a 
good amendment on the right bill. I 
think that this bill is one of a number 
of bills that we are going to see here, 
that in effect are efforts to spend the 
peace dividend even before it arrives. 
As the Senator from Maryland has 
stated, the peace dividend has not yet 
arrived. 

She listed a number of other areas, 
and I do not disagree with her in those 
areas. There are many things I would 
like to spend more money on in the 
Government, particularly the areas 
she spoke about: education, research 
and development. 

Yes, we have this compulsion, this 
mandate that we have to get the 
budget deficit under control. It is one 
of the serious undone jobs that we 
face before us. Therefore, I compli- 
ment the Senator from Texas for 
bringing forward this amendment at 
this time and for putting it on this 
bill. This bill is one of a series of steps 
that all of us are going to experience 
in an effort to spend the peace divi- 
dend even before it arrives. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, a 
lot of times in this body, we vote on 
things that have sort of hidden mean- 
ings. We vote on issues that are in fact 
proxies for larger issues. We vote on 
pieces of legislation that give us a 
chance to sort of hint at our underly- 
ing principles and philosophies which 
guide us. Once in a while we really get 
to vote on something that clearly says 
here is how we feel about the country 
and how we feel about where we ought 
to go. 

The Gramm amendment is such an 
occasion. It is fairly rare that you get 
such a direct, broad-gauged issue pre- 
sented with such clarity and simplici- 
ty, This is a very simple matter. If 
there is a peace dividend—and I have 
skepticism about that, and I will com- 
ment on that briefly. But if we have a 
peace dividend, if additional funds are 
released for military spending, we 
have some option over what happens 
to those funds. 

Some in the Chamber believe that 
we ought to spend that money by cre- 
ating or increasing funding for exist- 
ing programs in domestic spending, 
many of which are worthy programs. 
Others think we ought to give it back 
to the taxpayers or use it to reduce 
the national debt. 
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Senator Gramm says that to the 
extent there is money available, it 
ought to go back to the taxpayers. 
After all, they financed the cold war in 
the first place and made it possible to 
win the victories that seem to be on 
the horizon. 

I do not know if he used this expres- 
sion today, but I have heard him tell 
about the distinction between those 
who are pulling the wagon and those 
who are riding in the wagon and the 
ones shooting the wheels off the 
wagon. If he did not use that analogy 
today, he should have, because this is 
a clear-cut case. 

If we have extra money, do we want 
to give it back to the people who have 
made all this possible in the first 
place? It is their money to start with. 
Should they be permitted to keep a 
greater fraction of it? I am sure none 
of my colleagues will be surprised to 
learn that I come down on the side of 
giving it back to the taxpayers or 
using the money, to the extent there 
is a peace dividend, to reduce the na- 
tional debt. 

Will there be a peace dividend? I am 
agnostic about that. I am sure that 
there really will be. In fact, with all 
the discussion about how we are going 
to save money in defense spending, I 
have been trying to think, where are 
we going to make these gigantic sav- 
ings? 

I cannot help recalling that even 
those who seldom or never vote for a 
defense measure around here, when it 
comes to closing down a base in their 
home constituency, by gosh, they 
think that is a terrible idea. Even 
those who, all through the years, 
when some of us were fighting to build 
up the armed strength of this country 
because we thought that was the way 
to keep peace and win victories with- 
out violence, we could not get support 
from a certain contingent in this body. 
And yet whenever there was a propos- 
al to close down a camp, post, installa- 
tion, or even a recruiting office, some 
of these same people stood up and 
said: You cannot close that; that is in 
my District. 

That is their right, but knowing 
human nature, I guess when it comes 
right down to making some of these 
savings, it will not be as easy to do asa 
lot of people think. 

It may be that those Senators and 
Members of the House that represent 
the great sea ports of this country 
where there are ships home ported 
will say, yes, it is time to decommission 
a bunch of ships and discharge a 
bunch of sailors and close down naval 
yards. I will be surprised if that hap- 
pens. Perhaps I shall be pleasantly 
surprised. 

But I recall, for example, when 
there was a proposal to close an instal- 
lation or two in my own home State of 
Colorado, that every Member of the 
Colorado congressional delegation, 
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except one, stood up to say that that 
was just unthinkable, that we could 
not possibly close anything that would 
affect our constituents. 

I guess that is the same thing that 
has happened in a lot of States and a 
lot of areas. 

There is a natural desire to continue 
spending even for things that might 
seem to be outmoded by world devel- 
opments. I do not know if there will be 
& peace dividend. Frankly, I hope 
there is. To some extent I believe 
there should be. It appears to me we 
should not miss the opportunity to put 
our fiscal house in order if there is a 
peace dividend. To the extent that we 
have funds available where we have an 
option of either spending them to 
create or fund new programs or give it 
back to the taxpayers, it seems to me 
it is time to give the taxpayers a 
break. 

So I congratulate my friend from 
Texas. I am not sure if I am a cospon- 
sor of this amendment. If I am not, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to add my voice to those which have 
offered support to the amendment 
proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas. I understand we have now 
resolved the procedural difficulties 
and will have an opportunity to vote 
for or against both his amendment 
and that which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts offered for 
Senator SASSER. 

I believe, however, that I should 
begin my remarks by pointing out that 
the principal peace dividend which the 
United States has received as a result 
of its strength and determination is 
peace itself. To the extent that Mem- 
bers are willing to congratulate this 
country and themselves for the propo- 
sition that the cold war is either com- 
pletely over, as some claim, or that at 
the very least we live in a much safer 
world this year than was the case 1 
year ago, that happy set of circum- 
stances is, I believe, due to the fact 
that the people of the United States 
have been willing to sacrifice, have 
been willing to burden themselves 
with the cost of a national defense 
system which has made them secure, 
has secured the balance of the free 
world and which has provided the kind 
of beacon which has caused many 
other nations to select the kind of 
freedom and opportunity which we 
represent as against that of our erst- 
while rivals. 

In fact, one of the most salutary re- 
sults of this period of time has been 
the domestic changes in the Soviet 
Union itself, and while it perhaps has 
greater difficulties than do any of its 
former satellities in Eastern Europe, 
nevertheless, the Soviet people are no 
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different from those of any other 
country in their desire for freedom 
and for economic opportunity. 

So, we really have already gained an 
immense peace dividend, the kind of 
peace dividend for which Presidents as 
long ago as Harry Truman and Dwight 
Eisenhower worked, a peace dividend 
which has been the goal of those who 
have believed in the message of the 
United States and in its strength over 
a period of close to five decades now. 

As a consequence of this true peace 
dividend, there also will be a fiscal div- 
idend as well. Whether we can define 
it as precisely as did the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland [Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI]—I believe she used the figure 
$157 billion—of course, I am not quite 
certain, but there will be immense sav- 
ings in expenditures in national de- 
fense from those we expected we 
would have to undertake as recently as 
a year or 2 ago. Yes, there will be. 

The debate, which is essentially 
being initiated here on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate this afternoon, is over how 
we deal with that fiscal defense divi- 
dend, where does that money go, 
where would it be most constructively 
utilized. 

If the Senator from Texas has of- 
fered us any insight in that program, 
and I believe he has offered serveral 
such insights, the most important is 
his recalling of the history of the last 
similar peace dividend and & reminder 
that we should take certain lessons 
from the way in which that peace divi- 
dend was utilized. Wherever or when- 
ever that peace dividend began, and it 
certainly did begin before the formal 
termination of the Vietnam war, it did 
amount to at least several hundred bil- 
lion dollars. 

Yet, as the distinguished Senator 
from Texas has pointed out, the net 
result after that huge multihundreds 
of billions of dollars of peace dividend 
had been granted to the United States 
was that we were spending more 
money than we had been spending 
before, that the tax burden on the 
American people was greater than it 
had been before, that the rate of infla- 
tion was higher than it had been 
before, and that the national deficit 
was greater than it was at the begin- 
ning of the term of that peace divi- 
dend, largely because so many undif- 
ferentiated, different, and sometimes 
inconsistent, spending programs had 
been launched, each with a good will 
and each with its own individual justi- 
fication by the Congress of the United 
States.» 

As a consequence, the Senator from 
Texas has suggested that we learn 
from that lesson and that the next 
time around we first get our own fiscal 
house in order, and in this respect his 
proposal and that of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, at least 
chronologically, are identical. Each of 
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them speaks of this peace dividend 
really beginning only when we have 
brought our national fiscal house in 
order and have balanced the budget, 
specifically, in the case of the proposal 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
after we have balanced the budget 
without counting into that calculation 
receipts which go into the Social Secu- 
rity trust fund. Thereafter, the two 
proposals differ. The Senator from 
Massachusetts proposes, as a second 
priority, that the money be used on a 
wide range of social or infrastructure 
programs, each of which, taken indi- 
vidually, is obviously desirable for the 
country, but which do not differ in 
their philosophy, in the view of this 
Senator, from the way in which we 
handled the priorities at the time of 
that earlier post-Vietnam peace divi- 
dend, with a very slight change in 
phraseology. 

What the Senator from Massachu- 
setts commends to us is precisely what 
led us into all of our various difficul- 
ties toward the end of the 1970's. 

Then after that, the proposal of the 
Senator from Massachusetts again be- 
comes more or less identical, certainly 
highly similar to that of the Senator 
from Texas. Then the balance of the 
money should be returned to the 
American people as individuals and as 
families to set priorities as they 
wished. 

This similarity, however, hides a 
fairly profound difference between the 
two approaches. The Senator from 
Texas has great faith in the wisdom 
and the ability of the American people 
to set their own priorities with their 
own money. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, by setting that priority third 
and having so many others ahead of it, 
almost effectively precludes any real 
tax relief to the American people 
themselves and essentially says that 
the Congress can determine a better 
set of priorities for the spending of 
this money than can the people them- 
selves. 

On consideration, Mr. President, I 
suspect that I will vote for both of 
these amendments. I greatly prefer 
that proposed by the Senator from 
Texas because, it seems to me, that it 
takes counsel of the lessons which we 
have learned from history and sets the 
orders of priorities correctly. But I will 
say for the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that, by setting at the very begin- 
ning of this process an appropriate, 
proper, and, I would say, a conserva- 
tive fiscal policy, it is certainly a 
better order of priorities than to do 
nothing at all and to move helter-skel- 
ter into the future without even 
having considered how we will order 
these priorities. 

So, I am delighted to be a cosponsor 
of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas, which seems to 
me to set proper fiscal priorities. I am 
almost equally pleased that it has elic- 
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ited from the Senator from Massachu- 
setts the kind of response it has, be- 
cause that response, while I do not be- 
lieve it to be as positive as the propos- 
al from the Senator from Texas, is cer- 
tainly an improvement over doing 
nothing. 

This is a debate which obviously will 
engage Members of this body and the 
other body and the people of the 
United States through the entire 
decade of the 1990's. I believe we have 
made a good start today, and we could 
do far worse than to adopt both of 
these amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, what 
I would like to do is propound the re- 
quest to deal with the proposal of Sen- 
ator GRAMM and Senator Sasser. I un- 
derstand it is agreeable to the Senator 
from Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
motion to recommit be withdrawn and 
that there be 60 minutes equally divid- 
ed between Senators KENNEDY and 
GRAMM, that immediately upon the 
conclusion or yielding back of time the 
Senate vote immediately, without any 
intervening action, on a Sasser amend- 
ment identical to amendment No. 
1271, to be modified as a first-degree 
amendment, and that immediately 
upon the completion of that vote, the 
Senate vote, without any intervening 
action, on the Gramm amendment No. 
1270, as further modified by amend- 
ment No. 1273, that amendment No. 
1272 be withdrawn, that no amend- 
ments or motions be in order to the 
amendment, except a motion to table 
the motion to reconsider the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HELMS. Reserving the right to 
object and I hope I will not have to 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HELMS. If it would be agreed 
that I would have no more than 7 or 8 
minutes, but I want to be assured of 
that much. 

Mr. GRAMM. I would be happy to 
yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. LOTT. Reserving the right to 
object, we are going to be protected 
and have an opportunity to participate 
in this debate even under this agree- 
ment, are we not? 

Mr. GRAMM. It would be my inten- 
tion, knowing the great eloquence of 
the Senator from Mississippi, to yield 
him a substantial amount of the time 
that I have. And I intend to yield a 
part of that time to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1274 
(Purpose: To state the sense of the Senate 
on the uses of the peace dividend) 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sasser], for himself, Mr. Kennepy, and Mr. 
TM proposes an &mendment numbered 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. SYMMS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will continue 
reading the amendment. 

The legislative clerk continued read- 
ing as follows: 

At the end of the bill, insert the following: 
SEC .POLICY REGARDING “PEACE DIVIDEND". 

(a) FrNDINGS.— The Senate finds that 

(1) in recent months, dramatic movements 
toward greater political and economic free- 
dom have occurred in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union; and 

(2) these democratic reforms will permit 
the preservation of our Nation's security at 
a cost less than current budget levels. 

(b) SENSE or THE SENATE.—It is the sense 
of the Senate that funds saved as a result of 
reductions in military expenditures shall be 
used for— 

(1) balancing the budget, without resort- 
ing to use of the Social Security surpluses, 
in order to stop the ongoing “thievery” and 
"embezzlement" from the Social Security 
Trust Funds; 

(2) urgent national priorities, including in- 
vesting in America's future, anti-drug and 
anti-crime efforts, education, health care, 
the environment, rebuilding the infrastruc- 
ture, assisting emerging democracies, and 
other critical needs; 

(3) tax reductions for working men and 
women. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield such time as 
the Senator from Tennessee desires. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

I think this debate today is signifi- 
cant because for the first time I think 
there is a general consensus that there 
is going to be a peace dividend. I said 
in times past that if there is going to 
be a peace dividend this year in this 
budget it is going to be up to the Con- 
gress to carve out a peace dividend. 

Last year, the administration, in 
their defense function of the Federal 
budget, spent somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $296 to $298 billion in out- 
lays. This year, the administration is 
requesting $306 billion in funds for the 
1991 defense budget. 

Clearly, Mr. President, there is no 
peace dividend in this budget that was 
submitted this year by the Bush ad- 
ministration. But judging from the 
tenor of this debate so far, it would 
appear that there is a general consen- 
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sus here among our colleagues that 
there is going to be a peace dividend. 
And the question simply is, how 
should this peace dividend be utilized? 

Well, I could not agree more that a 
peace dividend ought to be utilized ini- 
tially, and substantial portions of it, to 
reduce the Federal deficit. 

How large a peace dividend should 
we strive for? The years immediately 
following the Korean war, leading up 
to the war in Vietnam and in the years 
immediately following the war in Viet- 
nam before we engaged in the massive 
military buildup beginning in 1982, we 
averaged spending somewhere in the 
range of $215 billion in 1990 dollars 
for defense. Now, in 1990 dollars, that 
is roughly about $80 to $85 billion 
more than the administration is re- 
questing in their defense budget this 
year. 

Bear in mind that following the war 
in Korea and following the war in 
Vietnam, we were facing a Soviet 
Union that we deemed to be inherent- 
ly hostile to the United States, one 
that was threatening and that we per- 
ceived to be armed to the teeth. I 
submit now that we are making some 
judgments which indicate that per- 
haps our original estimates of the mili- 
tary prowess of the Soviet Union 
during those periods was overestimat- 
ed. But, nevertheless, we felt that $215 
to $220 billion a year in 1990 dollars 
was sufficient to meet the Soviet 
threat during the decade of the 1950’s, 
during a portion of the decade of the 
1960’s, before we became actively en- 
gaged in Vietnam, and we felt that 
amount was sufficient following our 
disengagement from Vietnam. This 
was during the period of the Eisen- 
hower administration, the early years 
of President Kennedy’s administra- 
tion, the years of President Nixon’s 
administration, following Vietnam, 
and President Ford’s administration 
following Vietnam, and also during the 
era of President Carter. 

So clearly there is a peace dividend 
to be had here if the Congress will 
simply carve it out, a peace dividend 
that can amount to as much as $80- or 
$90 billion in a period of 2 or 3 years 
without impairing the ability of this 
Government to protect the national 
security of the United States one whit. 

Now let us say that that peace divi- 
dend is delivered. Where should it go? 
Well, I submit, No. 1, it ought to go to 
help balance this budget deficit. We 
have been running, during this decade 
of the 1980’s, the largest budget defi- 
cits in the history of this country. We 
have seen the national indebtedness of 
the United States triple during the 
space of the 1980’s. 

It took this country 200 years to 
buildup a national debt of slightly 
under $1 trillion, but from 1981 for- 
ward we have seen that national debt 
more than triple. 
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Then we look to see what is the 
proximate cause of this hemorrhage 
from the Treasury of the United 
States. Well, I called my colleagues’ at- 
tention just a moment ago to the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Act of 1981. According 
to the Office of Management and 
Budget of President Reagan, Reagan’s 
OMB, the Economic Recovery Act of 
1981, the so-called supply side tax cut, 
deprived this Treasury of $1.400 tril- 
lion over the decade of the 1980's. You 
take that number and add to it the 
military buildup during the decade of 
the 1980’s and there is your increase in 
the national debt. 

Now, the question comes: Where did 
this tax cut go to? Who benefited from 
the tax cuts in 1981? 

Well, Mr. President, clearly the 
working men and women of this coun- 
try did not benefit from that tax cut. 
During the decade of the 1980's, the 
richest 5 percent, as I said earlier, saw 
there incomes go up 45 percent. The 
poorest 10 percent saw their incomes 
go down by 8.4 percent, according to 
the Congressional Budget Office. 

During the decade of the 1980’s, we 
saw the formulation of the most re- 
gressive tax structure in the 20th-cen- 
tury history of this country. During 
the 1980’s the effective tax rate of the 
wealthiest 5 percent dropped by 
almost 10 percent and the poorest 10 
percent saw there effective tax rate 
rise by 28 percent. So when we start 
talking about tax cuts, I say to my col- 
leagues, we better give some consider- 
ation to who those tax cuts should be 
for. 

There has been some statement on 
the floor of this body that as a result 
of these tax cuts we unleashed this 
mightly economic engine of the Amer- 
ican economy. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to these 
statistics. During the decade 1970-79, 
the real gross national product of this 
country grew by 32.1 percent. Bear in 
mind, Mr. President, this occurred 
during a period when we were suffer- 
ing from two very severe oil shocks. 
This came at a time when we were 
talking about stagflation. This came at 
a time when we were concerned about 
slow growth in our GNP. 

During the decade of the 1980’s from 
1980 to 1989, we saw this real growth 
in GNP slow by 2.1 percent; 32.1 per- 
cent real growth in GNP from 1970 to 
1979 vs 30.0 percent real GNP growth 
from 1980 to 1989. 

I know my colleagues, many of them 
on the other side of the aisle, are very 
fond of talking about economic growth 
from 1932 forward. They are very fond 
of using as a basline the worse reces- 
sion, indeed depression, that this coun- 
try has had since the 1930’s and then 
building up from there. Mr. President, 
I submit that is mistaken. In my view 
we ought to look at it from decade to 
decade. 
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Then the statement was made earli- 
er, well the deficit is down now as a 
percent of GNP from what it was in 
1980. The facts are that the deficit as 
a percent of GNP in 1980 stood at 2.8 
percent. Bear in mind we were not bor- 
rowing or taking or embezzling money, 
as one of our colleagues characterized 
it, from the Social Security fund in 
1980 to offset the deficit. Today, in 
1990, when we take out the embezzle- 
ment that is occurring with the Social 
Security trust fund we find that the 
deficit as a percent of GNP is percent, 
almost double what it was in 1980. 

So, Mr. President, when we state 
talking about tax cuts the first ques- 
tion is who should these cuts got to? 
Then, when we start talking about un- 
locking the economic engine of this 
country with these tax cuts, I think we 
need to restudy some of the recent his- 
tory. 

Mr. President, I am going to strive 
mightily to see that we realize a peace 
dividend this year and in the following 
years, if international conditions 
remain as they are at the present 
time. But I submit the funds from this 
peace dividend ought to go first to ad- 
dressing the imbalance in this deficit 
that we have now; to redressing the 
imbalance in the tax structure that we 
see in this country at the present time 
when some would wish to perpetuate 
even further. 

Just let me give an example. Under 
the capital gains tax proposal that was 
passed last year in one House and es- 
poused by the administration, we find 
that those making less than $50,000 
would get 8 percent of the benefits of 
that capital gains tax cut. But if we 
take the Moynihan tax proposal, a 
real tax cut for real working people, 
we find that fully 55.7 percent of the 
benefit would flow to people making 
less than $50,000. 

So when we start talking about cut- 
ting taxes, Mr. President, I think we 
need to give some consideration as to 
whose taxes we are talking about and 
whose taxes are going to be cut. 

But this peace dividend should be di- 
rected, I think, first to putting the 
fiscal house of this Government in 
order, redressing what I think will be 
characterized by historians in the 
future as the fiscal madness of the 
U.S. Government during the decade of 
the 1980’s. And then it ought to be ap- 
plied to some of the long-neglected do- 
mestic needs of this country, things 
like education, rebuilding the infra- 
structure—the list goes on and on. And 
then we ought to discuss the question 
of giving a real meaningful tax cut, 
Mr. President, to the working men and 
women of this country who have paid 
the cost of bringing us through the 
period of the last 50 or 60 years, to the 
point that we can get to this payoff 
and actually look forward to a peace 
dividend. 
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Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I want 
to focus on the real issues here. Let 
me first of all make it clear that the 
amendment which I have proposed 
does not prejudge a peace dividend. I 
personally believe there will be one. I 
also believe it will be declared prema- 
turely, before the money is in the 
bank. And that it will probably repre- 
sent imprudent public policy. But that 
really is not the issue here. 

In my amendment I simply say the 
reforms in Eastern Europe “may 
permit the preservation of our Na- 
tion’s security at a cost less than cur- 
rent budget projections.” And then, 
any savings below the level necessary 
in defense savings to parallel nonde- 
fense savings to allow us to meet the 
Gramm-Rudman targets, balance the 
budget, and then balance the budget 
without counting the Social Security 
trust fund, that defense savings 
beyond that level if they occur should 
go back to families to invest in their 
future and therefore to invest in the 
future of America. That is what my 
resolution is about. 

Let me turn, Mr. President, to the 
difference between the two resolu- 
tions. First of all, I intend to vote for 
the first resolution. It is a kind of kiss- 
your-sister resolution. But I never had 
a sister so this gives me an opportu- 
nity to do something I always wanted 
to do. I am also going to vote for it in 
part because of my distinguished col- 
league, Senator KENNEDY. I salute him 
for having been an early supporter of 
Gramm-Rudman. But now when I get 
to see our distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee who wants to repeal 
Gramm-Rudman talking about balanc- 
ing the budget and reducing taxes, I 
cannot let that go unrewarded. So I 
intend to vote for this resolution. 

But let me make it clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this is a do-anything kind of 
resolution but it does mention two 
things that I think it is good that we 
mention. 

The difference really boils down to 
the second section of their resolution 
and I want to read that section. It 
says: 

The savings from defense should go to 
urgent national priorities, including invest- 
ing in America’s future. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues, 
who can we trust to invest in Ameri- 
ca’s future, the Federal Government 
or the families of America? 

I submit, Mr. President, that my 
amendment, which calls for us to give 
this money back to American families 
to let them invest in their own future, 
represents the transferring of re- 
sources to the one repository in Ameri- 
can society that has proved itself up to 
the challenge. It also represents a fun- 
damental continuation of the policy 
which won the cold war and tore down 
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the Berlin Wall. If investment in 
America’s future comes from Govern- 
ment, then how are we fundamentally 
different from the economic systems 
that are collapsing? 

Second, we have a lot of talk in here 
about infrastructure. I heard several 
of my colleagues talk about new 
spending programs and talk about new 
infrastructure. Let me remind my col- 
leagues that the record of the Con- 
gress on spending on infrastructure is 
dismal. In 1965, on infrastructure pro- 
grams, the space program, air traffic 
controllers, we spent 2.6 percent of the 
budget on those items. Today we are 
spending 1.3 percent of the budget. 
DET is the investment in infrastruc- 
ture 

Might I remind my colleagues that 
in these areas, consistently we have 
cut, first, President Reagan's budget 
proposals, and now President Bush's 
proposals. I heard our dear colleague 
from Maryland—and I congratulate 
her for being an excellent committee 
chairperson—who has within her allo- 
cation of funds tried to fund impor- 
tant programs. But, Mr. President, I 
am not talking about starving the 
Government in my amendment. I am 
saying the Government should grow 
as the economy grows, not faster than 
the economy grows. The Government 
should grow and can grow in meeting 
the Gramm-Rudman targets without a 
tax increase between 3 and 5 percent a 
year. That is between $30 billion and 
$50 billion a year. Is there not money 
in a $50 billion growth in the ability to 
fund the space program or the Nation- 
al Science Foundation? 

Mr. President, to criticize a proposal 
to balance the budget for not giving us 
enough money for those important in- 
vestments is like a drunk who goes out 
and spends all his money on whisky 
and then cusses his employer for not 
giving him enough money. The prob- 
lem is in the priorities; the problem is 
not in the budget. 

Finally, let me say that I think our 
dear colleague from Minnesota 
touched on something when he talked 
about the appropriateness of this 
amendment on this bill. Mr. President, 
this is yet a new spending program 
and, quite frankly, it is an Eastern Eu- 
ropean spending program. Only in 
Eastern Europe do you have to pay 
people to volunteer. Only in a collec- 
tivist society do you have to pay 
people to do something they claim to 
be doing voluntarily or make them do 
it. 

This bill is a throwback to the failed 
policies of the past, but, in one impor- 
tant way, it is relevant to this debate. 
It is relevant to this debate because it 
is one of these rear-end loaded spend- 
ing programs. The reason I have of- 
fered my amendment is that we are 
going to be voting on hundreds of 
these amendments. They are going to 
be adopted. They are going to cost a 
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little money at first, but by 1993, 1994, 
1995, we are going to find, just as we 
did in the post-Vietnam era, that we 
have squandered the defense savings 
on big Government. 

Mr. President, I have several people 
who are ready to speak. No one on the 
other side wants to speak. 

Let me first yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho and, if I 
may, let me begin by yielding 5 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas for yield- 
ing 


Mr. President, I rise in opposition of 
this bill—the National and Community 
Service Act of 1989. 

The title of the legislation sounds 
very impressive. It seems to connote 
good old American values and the im- 
portance of volunteer service to the 
community and the Nation as a whole. 
If the bill did, in fact, stand for this, I 
would support it wholeheartedly. How- 
ever, I believe the National and Com- 
munity Service Act misses the mark of 
the original intention. 

Volunteer service means to give 
one’s time and effort to a cause or 
service that will benefit others with- 
out self-interest. That is not what this 
bill promotes. Instead, it offers finan- 
cial rewards for those who voluntarily 
participate in various programs; it 
pays people to volunteer. And, we all 
know that when the Government 
claims to finance something, it means 
the taxpayers will pay for it. So, the 
reality of this legislation is that the 
taxpayers will pay others to volunteer 
their services. If the original goal of 
the National and Community Service 
Act was true volunteer participation, 
the bill has badly missed its mark. 

I would like to point out a few of the 
problems I see with this legislation. 
First, I do not believe it is in the best 
interest of local communities to have 
community services directed by the 
Federal Government. The communi- 
ties themselves know what types of 
programs would be most appropriate, 
all areas being diverse with different 
needs. It is inconceivable that direc- 
tion at the Federal level would be ef- 
fective in all communities. 

Second, before Congress authorizes 
new programs for the next 5 years and 
spends hundreds of millions of dollars, 
it would be helpful to know whether 
or not those programs will be effec- 
tive. If we must mandate such things, 
it would be much wiser to do so for a 
shorter time period to ensure they will 
be beneficial. 

Third, it is not the Federal Govern- 
ment's responsibility to mediate be- 
tween volunteers and local service pro- 
viders, which is exactly what will 
happen if this bill passes. I believe 
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Congress has better things to do with 
its time. 

Further, if we begin paying volun- 
teers to participate in community serv- 
ices, it will create a tremendous disin- 
centive for those who truly volunteer 
their services. These are the people 
that we are trying to encourage— 
caring American citizens. 

And finally, all this Federal inter- 
vention at the local level will only 
create further bureaucratic regula- 
tions and redtape in the daily lives of 
Americans—a clearly undesirable 
achievement. 

Obviously, Congress needs to take 
another look at this issue. Let us not 
make the common mistake of legislat- 
ing without really considering the 
impact of our actions on those we are 
here to represent. 

Mr. President, I also thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas for his amendment. 

I want to make two points in my re- 
marks in the short time that I have, 
which continue on the line of what 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
said about the comments the Senator 
from Minnesota made earlier. I think 
it is appropriate that this amendment 
be on this bill. This bill will end up 
costing $1.2 billion, I believe. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM, on page 92 of the 
report, files her views. She says: 

My opposition to this legislation is based 
on two main concerns; first, the $300 million 
authorized for service programs is a sub- 
stantial sum of money. Should such addi- 
tional funds become available, they would 
be spent more effectively on programs such 
as Head Start. 

I just met with a group of constitu- 
ents from my State who are asking for 
& meager amount of $300,000 to con- 
tinue some important research on feed 
grains, barley specifically, in the Pacif- 
ic Northwest, at Washington State 
University, and the University of 
Idaho. This money is competition to 
that. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Texas is absolutely correct. If 
there is & peace dividend, the safest 
thing for the American people is to 
return this money to them. I have said 
all year this country would be better 
off if the Congress of the United 
States would pass a continuing serv- 
ices budget, allow the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings sequester to kick in 
to force the balanced budget, adjourn 
the Congress, and return next Janu- 
ary. The country would be better off 
because everything we are going to 
pass is going to cost money and it is 
going to add regulations to the cost of 
doing business in the country for very 
little good. 

We have a massive, expensive clean 
air bill coming up. Everyone wants to 
be recorded as being for the environ- 
ment, so it will probably pass. That is 
one of the reasons we had the reces- 
sion in the late seventies and early 
eighties because this country was ag- 
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gressively adopting the 1977 Clean Air 
Act amendments. That is something 
that is not often talked about, but it 
had a great deal to do with the depths 
of the recession that went on in this 
country in the late seventies and the 
early part of the eighties. 

Mr. President, I want to say one 
other thing with respect to the peace 
dividend. For a brief period of 5 years, 
the United States from 1981 through 
1985 spent 1.5 percent more of our 
GNP on defense spending than we had 
previously. During that 5-year period, 
we literally demonstrated to the 
Soviet Union they could not compete 
with us in the arms race, and we have 
seen a massive revolt of people across 
the world seeking freedom. We have 
seen the Berlin Wall come down. We 
have seen people emboldened in Nica- 
ragua to vote out a Communist gov- 
ernment just this week. Why? Because 
they perceive the United States as 
strong. They have great hope in their 
hearts with the fact the United States 
has helped the people in Panama to 
throw out the dictator and put in the 
people they legitamately elected. 

Mr. President, I call to the attention 
of my colleagues, now that we are 
talking about the so-called post-Viet- 
nam peace dividend, and I agree with 
Senator Gramm’s wording. If there is a 
peace dividend, the worst thing this 
Congress can do is add fuel to what 
the news media has already done. 

I want to quote Ray Cline from the 
book “Behind the Smile Are Teeth of 
Iron.” This is not Ray Cline’s quote: 

“Behind the smile are teeth of iron” are 
the actual words used to describe Mikhail 
Gorbachev by former Soviet President 
Andre Gromyko, the perennial Communist 
Foreign Minister who died in 1989 after 
being summarily ousted from office. 

Mr. President, I want to quote in the 
foreword of this book: 

A brilliantly conducted public relations 
campaign by Mikhail Gorbachev, abetted by 
the enthusiastic (and unprecedented) coop- 
eration of the U.S. news media, has con- 
vinced most Americans that the Cold War is 
over and a long period of peaceful relations 
with the Soviet Union lies ahead. 

I hope that is true, Mr. President. 
But I think we should be extremely 
cautious of where we are going and be 
extremely mindful of what has hap- 
pened. 

I heard the sophistry on the floor of 
my friend from Tennessee talking 
about how the tax rates are now titled 
so that the rates have gone down for 
the wealthy. The sophistry of it is he 
does not tell the people in that speech 
that the wealthy people in this coun- 
try, the high-income people are paying 
for a bigger share of the Government. 

It is true their rates are down, but 
they are not in tax shelters as they 
were at the end of the seventies. They 
are actually paying a bigger share of 
the cost that is coming into the Feder- 
al Government. That is the sophistry 
of that argument. There are 20 million 
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more Americans working today than 
there were 7 years ago. They have 
good jobs and good opportunities and 
over half of those jobs can reach as 
high as $50,000 per year. So it is not 
8 jobs that people are get- 


Mr. President, we should be ex- 
tremely cautious, but we should also 
be very mindful of the fact, as the 
Senator from Texas points out, we are 
starting, with this bill that is before us 
today, the National and Community 
Service Act of 1989, another new pro- 
gram. It is another new program to go 
out and build another constituency of 
government. It is the same thing that 
has happened across the world. People 
are trying to get rid of big, oppressive 
government. Why should we follow 
that pattern in the United States 
when we have been the example for 
which they are reaching. We seem to 
be coming right in line to try to pass, 
as we say, Eastern-European-type pro- 
grams. What we need are volunteer 
programs in the private sector like we 
formed in Idaho, called Working Part- 
ners. 

I ask unanimous consent that pages 
1 through 24 of “Behind the Smile Are 
Teeth of Iron” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE REAL GORBACHEV 

“Proposals for nuclear and conventional 
force reductions are flowing freely from 
Soviet officials. Hopefully they will eventu- 
ally lead to something good. On the other 
hand, real-world trends in Soviet Strategic 
nuclear weapon deployments—the kind that 
directly threaten the United States—have 
little or no resemblance to Mikhail Gorba- 
chev's soothing words.”—Maj. Gen. Henry 
Mohr, (U.S.A. Ret.), Distributed by Heritage 
Features Syndicate, March 3 1989. 

Ever since the Soviet march towards in- 
creasing world power started, American 
leaders have repeatedly been misled into 
wishful thinking about their counterparts in 
the Kremlin. 

At Yalta in 1945, President Roosevelt was 
optimistic about cooperating with “Uncle 
Joe” Stalin, a man who had exterminated 
well over twenty million of his fellow citi- 
zens. Roughly seven million Ukrainians 
were deliberately starved to death by Stalin 
in his farm collectivization program. 

Jimmy Carter kissed Brezhnev on both 
cheeks in Moscow at the end of the 1970s 
just months before the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, an abortive act of political ag- 
grandizement that resulted in over 1 million 
Afghans being killed. 

President Reagan, after denouncing the 
Soviet empire as evil.“ came to call 
Mikhail Gorbachev his friend.“ 

Is Gorbachev different from his predeces- 
sors, or is he the more skillful protege of 
Yuri Andropov, former head of the Soviet 
state and chief of KGB, the Soviet secret 
police, which has a seventy-year record that 
rivals Hitler’s Gestapo in arrests, torture, 
imprisonment, and murder of millions? 

Repeated images of a smiling, friendly 
Gorbachev on TV, a never ending flow of 
“peaceful” proposals, and ringing endorse- 
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ments of the Gorbachev regime by opinion 
leaders in Europe and the United States 
have convinced most Americans that he is a 
new kind of Soviet leader. But is he? He is 
smooth and persuasive, but are his goals 
fundamentally different from those of 
Stalin, Khrushchev, and Brezhnev? 

“Despite Soviet rhetoric about ‘democrati- 
zation,’ Gorbachev's specific reform propos- 
als tolerate no opposition parties and have 
led chiefly to a greater consolidation of 
power in the hands of Gorbachev him- 
self."—Center for Security Policy, Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 25, 1989. 

In Afghanistan, during Gorbachev's presi- 
dency, the Soviet military forces distributed 
mines disguised as toys, butterflies, small 
birds, and stones that maimed thousands of 
children. When the Soviet military forces 
pulled out, which they did at a leisurely 
pace, they left between ten and thirty mil- 
lion mines, some buried, some scattered ran- 
domly about the countryside, that will be 
killing people for many years. And, of 
course, Moscow still gives massive political, 
economíc, and military aid to the commu- 
nist regime in Kabul, hoping to frustrate 
the political goals of the mujahhedin free- 
dom fighters who won on the battlefield but 
have not yet made much progress in the po- 
litical arena. As a political presence, the 
Soviet Union is still very much in Afghani- 
stan—a major power player in the great 
game of nations. 

Moscow is supporting Afghanistan's com- 
munist government with the largest mili- 
tary airlift in Soviet history, Western diplo- 
matic sources said yesterday.” 

“The diplomats, who spoke on condition 
of anonymity, estimated Soviet military aid 
to Afghanistan during the first half of 1989 
was worth more than $1.5 billion”.—The 
Washington Times, October 4, 1989. 

While Gorbachev talks of glasnost (open- 
ness) and new freedoms for Soviet citizens, 
he is keeping millions of people in harsh 
labor camps inside the Soviet Union. The 
U.S. news media rarely mention this fact, 
even though it is documented in official U.S. 
Government reports. 

Much of the terrorism in the world has 
had Soviet support. For 20 years, the Sovi- 
ets have provided training, explosives, guns, 
and material supplies to terrorists. Outra- 
geously, in the spring of 1989, Gorbachev 
sold Muammar el-Qaddafi SU-24 bombers 
that enable Libya, the most determined ter- 
rorist state of the whole world, to threaten 
Israel's existence. 

Several Soviet-backed nations provide 
direct support to drug traffickers. The most 
widely publicized examples are Cuba, Nica- 
ragua, and Bulgaria, The vast majority of 
terrorists and armed revolutionary groups 
are Marxist-Leninist in ideology and cooper- 
ate with international narcotics cartels 
throughout the world. Their main purpose 
is making money. At the same time, howev- 
er, they are happy to be damaging the social 
fabric of capitalist societies, and they are 
doing so. 

Under Gorbachev, the Soviet Union con- 
tinues to violate vitally important treaties, 
agreements, and understandings with the 
United States. This undisputed fact raises 
the question of the value of making new 
agreements with Moscow. 

Under Gorbachev, the Soviet Union’s ef- 
forts to acquire U.S. technology and vital 
defense secrets through theft and spying 
have risen to unprecedented levels. 

And of special significance to every Ameri- 
can is the fact that Gorbachev continues to 
produce vast quantities of new advanced- 
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technology military weapons. He continues 
to modernize his armed forces, despite the 
financial strains the Soviet economy is un- 
dergoing at home and despite his repeated 
assurances that he wants only sufficient 
military strength for security. Five months 
after he said the Soviets would withdraw 
10,000 tanks from Europe, the Soviet pro- 
duction of new rding to Ameri- 
can estimates—reached a record high of 
1,025 in the first quarter of 1989 which if 
continued would be 4,200 new tanks per 
year. Soviet officials have said the produc- 
tion rate will be only about half that level, 
but it is unquestionably very high. 

"Since Gorbachev took office the Soviets 
have fielded more tanks and artillery pieces 
than currently exist in the combined armies 
of Britain, France and West Germany."— 
General James Galvin, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe. 

Deployments of new ICBM mobile mis- 
siles continue, and work proceeds on still an- 
other generation of strategic missiles—with 
the United States plainly the primary 


target. 

As the facts in this book reveal, the Soviet 
threat continues to be real and menancing. 
Even though Gorbachev declares that the 
Soviet Union is no longer an enemy of the 
United States, the main obstacle to Soviet 
dominance in world politics is still the 
strength and national security preparedness 
of the United States. Communist party lead- 
ers have called the United States the main 
enemy for 70 years. 

Gorbachev says his goal is restructuring 
the Soviet economy (perestroika), He is sin- 
cere about that because he is presiding over 
a failing economy. He needs foreign capital 
&nd technology to strengthen the socialist 
state and save the increasingly unpopular 
communist party bureaucracy. Yet, in No- 
vember 1987, just before he conducted a 
wildly successful summit with President 
Reagan in Washington D.C., culminating in 
the signing of the Intermediate-Range Nu- 
clear Forces Treaty, Gorbachev said in & 
speech to Soviet leaders: "In October, 1917, 
we parted with the old world, rejecting it 
once and for all. We are moving toward a 
new world, the world of Communism. We 
shall never turn off that road." 

In covering the speech for the American 
publie, NBC TV News edited out these 
words. They evidently wanted to portray 
Gorbachev as a man with a new agenda 
somehow compatible with market econo- 
mies and pluralist democracy. Many Ameri- 
cans are prone to wishful thinking. 

Gorbachev's real agenda is preserving the 
political and economic power of the one- 
party dictatorship he now leads. He has 
seized more direct political control over the 
regime than any leader since Stalin. 

Rhetoric aside, if he chose in earnest to 
undermine the basic structure of Leninist 
dictatorship, millions of privileged commu- 
nist party bureaucrats, secret police, and 
military commanders would almost certain- 
ly force him to return to Lenin’s goals or 
step aside. 

We must remember that what Gorbachev 
is doing is far from new. In 1921, less than 
four years after the Russian revolution, 
Viadimir Lenin instituted the first Soviet 
peres the New Economic Policy 
(NEP), inviting economic subsidies from 
capitalist countries. He wanted foreign 
money and technology, just as Gorbachev 
does, and Lenin engaged in an effort, for a 
few years successful, to confuse the capital- 
ists as to his true intentions. 

„ . the Soviets hope their reductions 
will diminish the West’s perception of a 
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Soviet threat while enhancing the reality of 
that threat. This is consistent with Soviet 
claims that the goal of Gorbachev's glasnost 
policy is to ‘eliminate the enemy’ of the 
USSR."—Committee on the Present Danger, 
Eugene Rostow, Chairman, September 5, 
1989. 

Under Joseph Stalin, who ruled the Soviet 
Union for nearly 30 years, the savage re- 
pression of Soviet citizens and the hostile 
attitude toward owners of private property 
everywhere became crystal clear. Yet, he 
too made conspicuous attempts, including 
nominal abolition of the Communist Inter- 
national, to lull the West into thinking the 
Soviet Union was turning away from spread- 
ing communism abroad. It never happened, 
and Stalin presided over the greatest expan- 
sion of Soviet power in history in the late 
1940's, precipitating the Cold War" for so 
many now hope is over. 

In 1956, Nikita Khrushchev attacked the 
political style of Stalin, withdrew Soviet 
troops from occupied territory, announced 
cutbacks in the army and navy, altered 
Soviet strategic doctrine, promised wide- 
ranging political reforms, allowed the publi- 
cation of anti-Soviet literature, released po- 
litical prisoners, and invited the capitalists 
to do business with the Soviets. As described 
by several defectors with inside knowledge, 
the actions were all orchestrated to deceive 
the West into thinking the Soviet Union 
was changing, and enable the flow of for- 
eign financial and technical assistance. 
Khrushchev's program is the model for 
what Gorbachev is doing today. 

Between 1970 and 1975, Leonid Brezhnev 
undertook a glasnost policy of his own, 
which became known as “detente”, and for 
years the West relaxed in a feeling that 
Soviet policies were turning favorable. The 
United States was also told by former com- 
munist officials who had defected that “de- 
tente" was a Soviet strategic intelligence op- 
eration, not intended to transform the one- 
party dictatorship. Their warnings were ig- 
nored and discredited . 

Through all these periods of “relaxation” 
of international tension the Soviet threat 
continued to build, just as it is building 
today. The object has been to get Americans 
to relax so Soviet power could grow unop- 
posed. It is necesssary to pay attention to 
military hardware, not only to words. 


THE GIANT DECEPTION 


“Gorbachev told the Congress People's 
Deputies in May that although he was cut- 
ting spending and reducing forces, the cuts 
would give “a new quality to the U.S.S.R. 
Armed Forces without any detriment to the 
country's defense capability.”—Paul 
Wolfowitz, Undersecretary of defense policy, 
July 27, 1989. 

The Soviet Union of Mikhail Gorbachev is 
a nation beset with social, ethnic, and finan- 
cial troubles. This fact has led most Ameri- 
cans to think Soviet aggressive policies will 
be forced to change and will lead to peace 
in our time," just as everyone hoped in 1939. 

Most Americans believe Gorbachev's with- 
drawal from Afghanistan is evidence of his 
need to erase his financial problems at 
home, which is true. It is far from certain, 
however, that the withdrawal is permanent 
or that it wil permanently ease internation- 
al tension. 

“A senior Soviet official said today that 
the Kremlin had decided to provide the 
Afghan Government with whatever weap- 
ons were needed to defend its cities against 
guerilla attack. 
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The official, who is known to be in close 
:ontact with Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the 
Soviet leader, said the move was decided on 
after Moscow considered reinvolving Soviet 
forces in the Afghan war.“ - Me New York 
Times, April 14, 1989. 

Many European and American observers 
point to glasnost and perestroika a proof 
that Gorbachev is a new kind of Soviet 
leader, and to the labor and ethnic unrest in 
the Caucasus and in the Ukraine, as well as 
demands for reform in Soviet client states in 
Eastern Europe, as proof of Gorbachev's 
need to change to a policy of butter instead 
of guns. 

But what are the facts? Contrary to what 
most Americans have been led to believe, 
under Gorbachev there is no indication yet 
of any decrease in military spending or in 
weapons production. 

Most experts say the Soviet leaders are 
now spending between 15 and 20 percent of 
GNP on the military. By comparison, the 
United States spends about 6 percent of 
GNP. The truth is, no one knows exactly 
what the Soviet Union spends. Estimates 
made public in 1989 are still full of ambigu- 
ities and do not cover all expenditures. True 
costs are higher. The real Soviet military 
budget is still secret. 

“Taking all defense-related spending into 
account, the Soviets devote roughly 23-28 
percent of their GNP and roughly one-half 
of their state budget to military forces and 
military power.“ Committee on the Present 
Danger, Eugene Rostow, Chairman, Septem- 
ber 5, 1989. 

We are told that the Soviet Union is in 
dire economic straits, that Gorbachev has 
changed his military forces from an offen- 
sive to a defensive doctrine, and that all he 
wants is reasonable sufficiency to protect 
the Soviet Union. But this is what Soviet 
leaders have been saying for 70 years. They 
have often been an economic basket case, 
but have continued to give first priority to 
the military forces and secret police, irre- 
pee of how badly the population suf- 
ers. : 

As columnist Charley Reese askes, If the 
Soviet economy is so bad, why are they 
keeping the military rates of expenditure so 
high? Why do they keep turning out so 
many weapons? If Gorbachev really intends 
to create a more open and democratic socie- 
ty, why do changes in the Soviet constitu- 
tion concentrate even more power in the 
hands of Gorbachev? If American TV pro- 
grams spent more time reporting facts and 
less time interviewing Soviet propagandists, 
perhaps the situation would be clearer to 
the American people." 

“Although Gorbachev proposes to reduce 
the Soviet defense budget by 14.2 percent, 
since 1985 Soviet defense expenditures have 
increased by an average of 3 percent per 
year in real terms."—Soviet Military Power 
1989, U.S. Department of Defense. 

There is no better Soviet propagandist 
than Mikhail Gorbachev himself. In the 
United States and in Europe, a large majori- 
ty of the public and political leadership 
have been taken in by his smile and his 
promises. Today, four out of five West Ger- 
mans believe the Soviet threat is disappear- 
ing. Obviously, what is creating these im- 
pressions are the relatively minor military 
cutbacks in Europe and the massive Gorba- 
chev-directed publicity campaign designed 
to influence the German people. There is 
nothing new about this approach. The 
Soviet Union spends over $4 billion yearly 
on active intelligence measures, primarily 
propaganda, to influence the West. 
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Gorbachev has promised to remove 10,000 
tanks from Eurpoe. All the network TV 
news programs features this dramatic evi- 
dence of . What goes seldom report- 
ed is that the Soviet have over 50,000 main 
battle tanks and some 60,000 armored vehi- 
cles, and that the reduction amounts to 
little more than the retirement of the obso- 
lescent portion of their stockpile. By remov- 
ing his old tanks Gorbachev will actually in- 
crease the fighting power of his army. 

The same can be said about his promise to 
cut force levels by 10 percent, which is less 
than 5 percent of the combined active and 
ready reserve. These cuts would have an im- 
perceptible effect on Soviet military capa- 
bilities. How is one to judge the reductions? 

During the past twenty years of negotia- 
tions on conventional force reductions, the 
Soviets have repeatedly lied about the 
number of forces in Eastern Europe and 
have also required their Eastern European 
satellites to report false troop strengths to 
the West European and U.S. negotiators. 

The inescapable truth is that the Warsaw 
Pact has overwhelming superiority over 
NATO in tanks, artillery, aircraft, number 
of troops, and in modern and efficient 
chemical weapons military units. The an- 
nounced cuts do not change the decided 
Soviet military superiority. If anything, the 
superiority will actually increase if NATO 
nations cut back on their defense spending 
in response to the publicity campaign asso- 
ciated with the Soviet announcements. 

“Even if the Soviets completely eliminat- 
ed the forces discussed in Gorbachev's 7 De- 
cember 1988 United Nations’ speech, 
Warsaw Pact forces would still out-number 
NATO in tanks, artillery, and divisions by a 
ratio of over 2 to 1."—Soviet Military Power 
1989, U.S. Department of Defense. 

Why does Gorbachev really need the mili- 
tary strength he is preserving? Through es- 
tablishing both an image of friendship and 
the reality of massive military superiority, 
experts foresee the continued use of the 
"carrot and stick" approach. The Soviet 
plan is to eliminate from Europe all nuclear 
weapons by creating obstacles to moderniza- 
tion of NATO's remaining nuclear weapons, 
thus rendering Europe helpless against the 
Soviet Unions remaining massive European 
conventional superiority. And Gorbachev 
plans eventually to detach Europe political- 
ly and strategically from the United States, 
& high priority Soviet objective since the 
early 1950's. 

Virtually every one of the many Gorba- 
chev proposals which seem to advance the 
cause of peace are suspect or misleading. 

Everywhere he goes, Gorbachev continues 
his “peace” proposals, all of which are duiti- 
fully reported to the American people by 
TV, radio, and newspapers. No one bothers 
to explain what the Soviet Union means by 
"peace," which Soviet ideologists since 
Lenin have insisted can be achieved only 
after all competing social systems, especially 
democracies, are destroyed and replaced by 
Marxist-Leninist societies. 

When he visited Cuba in April 1989, Gor- 
bachev called for an end to all outside mili- 
tary aid to Central America. The Soviet 
military subsidies to Cuba and Nicaragua 
continue. White House spokesman, Marlin 
Fitzwater, correctly responded, “While his 
words about not exporting revolution are 
welcome, they are not matched by deeds 
which would give those words credence.” 

“American experts on military affairs said 
today that President Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev's plan to remove nuclear-armed subma- 
rines from the Baltic Sea would not signifi- 
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cantly change the balance of power between 
the Soviet bloc and NATO.” 

“John F. Lehman Jr., who served as Secre- 
tary of the Navy from 1981 to 1987, said Mr. 
Gorbachev was making a political virtue of 
& military and fiscal necessity. For years, 
Mr. Lehman said, Soviet &dmirals have 
wanted to retire the Golf-class submarines 
because they are 'ancient, rickety machines 
that add almost nothing to the military 
equation and are very expensive to main- 
tain."—The New York Times, October 27, 
1989. 


ISOLATING THE UNITED STATES 


“The Central Intelligence Agency report- 
ed earlier this year that in 1988 the Soviet 
Union supplied $515 million worth of mili- 
tary equipment to Nicaragua, the second- 
highest yearly total since the Kremlin 
began shipping weapons to Managua in 
1980."—The Washington Post, May 16, 1989. 

Few Americans have stopped to realize 
that the countries around the world that 
have fallen into Soviet hands and Soviet 
control are not randomly selected. They are 
all strategically located along sea lanes of 
commerce—Vietnam, Ethiopia, Yemen, Mo- 
zambique, Angola, Grenada, Cuba, and Nica- 
ragua. They lie along or near chokepoints 
on sea passages vital to American trade with 
other nations. 

One reason is that the Soviet goal is to 
separate the industrialized states from their 
foreign sources of strategic minerals, and to 
disrupt the sea lanes through which these 
economic resources move. Stalin explained 
this strategy nearly 40 years ago. Thus they 
hope in the long run to weaken the industri- 
alized states and hasten the ultimate victory 
of Moscow-brand socialism. The communist 
states have not succeeded yet, but it is pre- 
mature to believe they have abandoned 
their goal. 

The destablization of capitalist societies is 
what is behind the political unrest in South 
Africa, Virtually never reported by the 
American press is that fact that the African 
National Congress, the organization behind 
the massive effort to overthrow the present 
government in Pretoria, is led by members 
of the Communist Party of South Africa 
and is financed and provided arms by 
Moscow. The goal is not only in the long 
run to obtain for the Soviet Union the vital 
minerals upon which U.S. military technolo- 
gy is heavily dependent, but also to control 
the critically important sea lanes around 
the tip of South Africa where the waters of 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans converge. 

In our part of the world alone the Soviet 
efforts to undermine American influence 
and create communist client states are mas- 
sive. Gorbachev is now sending perhaps as 
much as $1 billion a year in military and 
economic aid to Nicaragua. The Sandinistas 
plan to expand their military forces to 
600,000 by 1995. They have indicated a 
desire to upgrade their air power with fight- 
er aircraft and more helicopters. In addi- 
tion, they have talked about acquiring long- 
range artillery, armored personnel carrier, 
and anti-tank weapons, as well as greatly 
strengthening their navy with warships, 
patrol boats, minesweepers and hydrofoils. 
For a nation of three and one-half million 
people, these goals are rediculous—unless a 


Sixty-five percent of the ships carrying 
goods to and from the United States pass 
through the Panama Canal, all within range 
of MIG-21s if they are stationed in Nicara- 
gua. 
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Soviet-supported Cuba, where Gorbachev 
sends $7 billion a year, is already capable of 
interdicting U.S. ships passing through the 
Florida Straits—through which pass 45 per- 
cent of all U.S. exports and imports and 60 
percent of U.S. resupply material to NATO. 

“The Cold War cannot be won without 
the Soviet’s renunciation of their claims 
upon other countries of the world. If they 
wish to renounce those claims, why do they 
continue to arm in such fashion as makes 
sense only if they harbor aggressive de- 
signs?"— William F. Buckley, Jr, June 7, 
1989. 

Whether it is south of our border, in the 
West Pacific, or Southern Africa, the Sovi- 
ets are still staking out positions of strength 
to be exploited later by mounting a threat 
to American freedom of passage through 
the ocean chokepoints. 

Gorbachev's goal is clear. He is sending 
$16 to $18 billion a year to maintain client 
governments. He is laying the groundwork 
for separating America from foreign sources 
of vital minerals and strategic supplies by 
distrupting the sea lanes upon which we and 
our European allies depend. In this way, he 
can dislocate our economy, weaken our abil- 
ity to resist Soviet unterventions abroad, 
and speed the day when the United States 
will appear to most foreigners to be a second 
rate nation no longer more prosperous than 
the communist states and without the na- 
tional will to defend American interests 
Overseas. 

Vital to the realization of this long range 
goal is for Gorbachev to move quickly to 
neutralize our entire nuclear deterrent, 
which he has made amazing progress 
toward doing. 


SOVIET MISSILE SUPERIORITY 


"Mr. Gorbachev's December proposal to 
cut the military forces by 500,000 was 
mostly symbolic, while the new defensive 
posture" in Europe remains just a pledge. 
Meanwhile, every report we get is that new 
mobile intercontinental nukes like the SS- 
24 and SS-25 continue to roll off the pro- 
duction lines, as do Blackjack bombers 
armed with Cruise missiles, advances in 
anti-missile defenses, and submarines."— 
Robert Gates, former CIA Deputy Director, 
October 1988, reported in the Wall Street 
Journal, April 14, 1989. 

Walter Cronkite of CBS News once ex- 
plained the way the U.S. news media deal 
with defense matters: There are always 
groups in Washington expressing views of 
alarm over the state of our defenses, We 
don't carry those stories. The story is that 
there are those who want to cut defense 
spending." 

For years, the media have concentrated on 
news about defense department overspend- 
ing, insider information peddling, criticism 
of the arms race, and news of U.S. weapons 
failures, Almost completely overlooked has 
been any comment about the massive arms 
build-up that was launched by Leonid 
prenio and is still going on under Gorba- 

ev. 

For example, the Soviet leaders now have 
in their arsenal the most fearsome weapon 
of destruction ever devised by man. It is the 
SS-18, an intercontinental missile (IBCM) 
twice as large as the U.S. Air Force's largest 
and most modern missile the MX (now 
known as Peacekeeper) and much, much 
larger than the standard American Minute- 
man missile. The SS-18 weighs 200 tons and 
is as high as a 10-story building. Each SS-18 
can carry at least 10 warheads—each with 
destructive power exceeding half a million 
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tons of TNT. It has sufficient range to be 
targeted on the entire United States. 

At last report the Soviet military forces 
had 308 SS-18s in the field, carrying about 
3,000 warheads. They also had 360 SS-19s 
and 150 SS-17s. On just these latter two 
weapons they have about 2,500 warheads. 
The destructive power in the deployed SS- 
18s alone is greater than the destructive 
pows of the entire U.S. land-based missile 
orce. 

“Despite talk of reduced military budgets, 
Moscow still spends an estimated 15 to 17 
percent of its GNP on defense, while the 
United States spends less than 6 percent.“ 
Soviet Military Power 1989, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

And the Soviet ICBM build-up continues 
under Gorbachev. He has been deploying 
the new SS-25 for some time, and the 10- 
warhead SS-24 is in the initial stages of de- 
ployment. Both are mobile, which means 
they do not need to be deployed in a fixed 
site. The SS-24, which is the size of the U.S. 
Peacekeeper missile, of which we have only 
a few, is designed for both rail and silo de- 
ployment. The SS-25, about the size of a 
U.S. Minuteman missile, is transported by 

The mobility of the new Soviet missiles 
makes a mockery of offers by Gorbachev to 
reduce his nuclear forces. We will neyer be 
able to tell how many SS-24s and SS-25s 
the Soviets have because they can be con- 
cealed in bunkers, hangars, factories, tun- 
nels, or garages. U.S. reconnaissance satel- 
lites cannot see or count them if they are 
covered. Therefore we cannot target them. 

“What security needs in the Soviet Union 
require this enormous number of ICBM 
warheads? The Soviet arsenal has long since 
passed the limits of any reasonable nuclear 
force aimed solely at deterrence of an Amer- 
ican attack."—Robert Jastrow and James 
Frelk, George C. Marshall Institute. 

Not long ago, the USSR successfully 
tested a follow-on to the SS-18, with even 
more accurate warheads. Finally, the De- 
partment of Defense has reported signs of a 
sixth generation of ICBMs—follow-ons to 
the SS-24 and SS-25, and also mobile. U.S. 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown under 
President Carter said it best some years ago: 
“When we build, they build. When we stop 
building, they build.” Gorbachev has prom- 
ised to stop building but he is not stopping 
even though he already has a tremendous 
arsenal of intercontinental missiles 30 min- 
utes away from every American city. 

It is almost transparently clear, once the 
facts are known, that Gorbachev has other 
reasons for such a massive superiority. His 
aim is to intimidate Americans and thereby 
constrain the freedom of American decision- 
makers to take risks in defense of the na- 
tional security of the United States. 

One of Gorbachev's aims is to have such 
overwhelming and threatening force as to 
prevent the United States from making any 
move to stop the Soviet Union from inter- 
vening in other countries and extending its 
hegemony wherever political and military 
vulnerabilities exist. This is not conjecture. 
This is directly stated by Soviet ideologists 
in their official writings. 

American military power has forced 
Moscow to retreat from aggressive moves in 
earlier days. In 1956, when Khrushchev 
threatened to intervene in the Suez crisis 
NATO Commander Gruenther replied, 
“Moscow will be destroyed as night follows 
day." In that day it was true. Khrushchev 
backed away. When confronted by Kennedy 
in 1962, Khrushchev withdrew the missiles 
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he was secretly deploying in Cuba. Today 
our options are more limited. We face a 
Soviet superiority in ICBMs with no de- 
fenses against them. Moscow has extensive 
active and passive anti-missile defenses. It 
has become dangerous and not very persua- 
sive for the United States to threaten the 
Soviet Union with nuclear retaliation in 
view of the military capability of Gorba- 
chev's armed forces. Our deterrent is dimin- 
ished, if not totally gone. 

But there is another, far worse challenge 
facing America—the prospect of an effective 
eres defense against incoming American 

es. 


SOVIET MISSILE DEFENSES 


*Nothing could be more dangerous to the 
security of the west and global stability 
than a unilateral Soviet deployment of a na- 
tionwide ABM system combined with its 
massive offensive missile capabilities."— 
Former Secretary of Defense, Caspar Wein- 
berger. 

There is no more convincing proof of the 
failure of the U.S. Government and the 
news media to get across to the public the 
facts about the dangers our country faces 
than the results of & recent poll. It shows 
that 64 percent of the American people be- 
lieve our country has a defense against in- 
coming nuclear missiles. 

The truth is that the United States is 
completely, totally defenseless against a 
missile attack. We cannot prevent a single 
warhead, even one launched accidentally, 
from detonating on our country. We cannot 
even prevent nuclear warheads fired at us 
by a terrorist state like Libya or Iran from 
exploding on an American city at the will of 
a fanatic like Colonel Muammar Qaddafi. 

In 1975 the Congress, relying on the arms 
agreements of the period of “detente” in 
the early 1970s, disbanded our only ballistic 
missile defense system and has allowed none 
to be built since. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
today has 100 underground silos around 
Moscow loaded with Gazelle and modified 
Galosh missiles. The Gazelle can intercept 
missiles and warheads at the edge of space, 
and the Galosh can destroy them lower 
down in the earth’s atmosphere. New hard- 
ened silos have been constructed for these 
missiles, The interceptor missiles are guided 
by an elaborate system of radars; one giant 
phased array radar, which can track large 
numbers of warheads, determines which tar- 
gets they are aimed at, and then passes the 
instructions on to small radars which direct 
the interceptors to make the “kill.” 

The Moscow system in general is permissi- 
ble under the ABM Treaty. On the other 
hand, this system is being designed and 
tested for rapid reload missiles, thus greatly 
extending its capability, in violation of the 
Treaty. Also, the U.S. government now 
knows that the Soviet Union has production 
lines for turning out components of the 
Moscow ABM system in large quantities de- 
spite the fact that their deployment in 
other areas is prohibited by the ABM 
Treaty. 

“The Soviet Union has made a tremen- 
dous investment in air defenses. We have 
almost none in this country. We have very 
light air defenses in this country, which 
means we give Soviet bombers and cruise 
missiles essentially a free ride into U.S. air 
space.”—Donald B. Rice, Air Force Secre- 
tary, September 27, 1989. 

Already the Soviets have 9 giant phased- 
array radars with faces“ the size of 2 foot- 
ball fields located around the periphery of 
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their country. Three more are under con- 
struction. 

Each of the 12 will have the range and 
precision needed to pick up oncoming U.S. 
warheads as they approach the USSR, de- 
termine which target each warhead is 
headed for, and alert individual ABM sites 
in the warhead’s path to send up a missile 
to intercept it. 

“Taken together, all of the Soviet Union's 
ABM and ABM-related activities are ... 
more ominous than anyone considered indi- 
vidually. Cumulatively, they suggest that 
the U.S.S.R. may be preparing an ABM de- 
fense of its national territory—the only 
missing element in their defenses."—1989 
Strategic Defense Initiative Organization's 
Report to Congress. 

A network of 12 battle management 
radars, combined with the facilities for mass 
production of ABM components, gives the 
Soviet Union the means for setting up a na- 
tionwide ABM defense if Moscow decides to 
break out of the ABM Treaty while the 
United States is still defenseless. Intercep- 
tor missiles are now being produced at 
Tyumen in Western Siberia. U.S. Air Force 
Intelligence has confirmed that the control- 
ling radars are being mass produced at 
Gomel in the Byelorussian Republic. 

Could U.S. bombers deal with the ICBM 
or ABM systems? The truth is that our old, 
slow flying B-52 bombers as well as our new 
B-1s depend on warning for survivability. In 
the event of a surprise attack (the preferred 
Soviet choice) many of the bombers stand a 
good chance of being destroyed on the 
ground. Those that survive will have to con- 
tend with Soviet long-range interceptors, 
and if the bombers penetrate Soviet air 
space they will face a sophisticated, in- 
depth air defense system, which includes 
some 9,000 surface-to-air (SAM) missile 
launchers and thousands of anti-aircraft 
guns. As for the B-2 stealth bomber, its $70 
billion price tag for 132 bombers and its 
technological complexity indicate it is at 
least years from deployment at best, and 
Congress seems to be debating whether to 
slow the program or cancel it entirely. 

In this past decade the Soviets have de- 
ployed about 150 SA-10 missile launch units 
around Moscow and major military industri- 
al areas. They are testing a new SAM 
system, the SA-X-12B, which will be an all- 
altitude system. The SA-10 is the first 
Soviet SAM with any real capability against 
cruise missiles. They can already defend 
against low flying, slow flying cruise missiles 
with their large force of aircraft with look- 
down, shoot-down radar capability. 

“The Soviets are still improving their stra- 
tegic nuclear capabilities. They are harden- 
ing facilities, making many of their forces 
mobile, have plans to disperse their military 
forces in time of crisis and continue to main- 
tain the world’s only recently upgraded 
anti-ballistic missile system"—(Adm.) C.A.H. 
Trost, Chief of Naval Operations, Sept. 16, 
1989. 

In these circumstances, the main retalia- 
tory force that might survive a first strike 
against the United States is the latest U.S. 
strategic submarine, the Ohio class, which 
can launch Trident II nuclear missiles car- 
rying 10 warheads from secret underwater 
locations remote from the Soviet Union. 
Navy sources maintain the Ohio class sub- 
marine will be invulnerable into the indefi- 
nite future. 

The USSR now has in operational status 
more than 200 attack submarines. Since 
only 10 or 12 U.S. Trident submarines will 
actually be at sea at any time in the 1990's, 
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the Soviet Navy could assign four or five 
attack submarines to each Trident to trail it 
from the time it leaves port, keeping it in a 
box from which it would be very hard to 
escape... and hence would be in danger of 
being destroyed. 

“A (Soviet) nuclear submarine is launched 
every 7 weeks and a conventional type every 
10 weeks."—Jane's Underwater, Warfare 
Systems 1989-90. 

Any one of these Soviet defense activities 
is cause for concern. The United States still 
abides by the ABM Treaty. Thus the Soviet 
Union of Mikhail Gorbachev could be pre- 
paring & strategic breakthrough by estab- 
lishing & nationwide defense against U.S. 
missiles while we are still defenseless 
against their missiles. If this situation ever 
comes about, the United States is in peril. 

SOVIET MILITARY CONTROL OF SPACE 


"Glasnost has led to a variety of new 
public reports on the Soviet space program. 
These reports, however, have been highly 
selective and continue to downplay the 
largely military orientation of Soviet space 

systems and operations.“ Soviet Military 
Power 1989, U.S. Defense Department. 

The Soviet Union’s massive efforts to 
achieve a nationwide defense against ballis- 
tic missiles, cruise missiles and gravity 
bombs are enough to alarm the public. 
Soviet developments in military use of space 
compound the worry about strategic stabili- 
ty and a possible future conflagration. The 
space-oriented military efforts are closely 
related to defense of the Soviet Union and 
are a direct threat to the United States. As 
we have seen over and over in this book, the 
public is largely ignorant of what is going 


on. 

A high-ranking defector reported that 
control of the cosmos (space) was made a 
high priority research and development ac- 
tivity shortly after the Cuba missile crisis 
and at the time of the big Soviet missile 
build-up in the 1970s. 

The Soviet Union has conducted a propa- 
ganda effort accusing the United States of 
military efforts in space. Meanwhile, accord- 
ing to a Defense Department report, the 
Soviet Union operates some 50 types of 
space systems for military and civilian uses, 
including space stations. . and reconnais- 
sance, launch-detection, navigational, mete- 
orological and communications satellites.” 
They are also developing space systems de- 
Dre to support military operations on the 


* January 25. 1989. The Center For Se- 
curity Policy in Washington issued a report 
which stated, The sustained commitment 
and breadth of the Soviet space program is 
overwhelming ... The Soviet space pro- 
gram is aimed at enduring military control 
of space; it stands in direct contradiction of 
the Soviet charge against the United States 
concerning the ‘militarization of space’ and 
throws into question the sincerity of the 
USSR's diplomatic initiative ostensibly 
aimed at preserving space solely for peace- 


ful purposes.” 

“The Soviets have deployed 50 killer satel- 
lites capable of sweeping every U.S. and 
NATO military satellite from the sky in a 
single week,"—General Thomas Krebs, 
former Chief of Space Systems Analysis, 
U.S. Defense Intelligence Agency. 

For missions designed to put weapons in 
space the Soviet SL-X-17 heavy lift space 
launch vehicle can lift payloads almost 4 
times heavier than the U.S. space shuttle. A 
Department of Defense report says, poten- 
tial payloads include modules for a large 
space station, components for manned and 
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unmanned interplanetary missions and per- 
haps directed-energy and anti-satellite and 
ballistic missile defense weapons.” 

The USSR puts about 120 to 130 payloads 
into orbit each year, requiring about a hun- 
dred space launches. The total weight prob- 
ably exceeds 600,000 pounds, the equivalent 
of twenty space shuttle missions. 

Another Defense Department publication 
concluded: Today we face a situation in 
which the Soviets can negate many critical 
U.S. space assets while their space systems 
that would support their offensive military 
operations enjoy a sanctuary in space. This 
situation does not contribute to a stable de- 
terrence.” 

The Soviet Union of Mikhail Gorbachev 
clearly means in the long run to have supe- 
riority in space. This is happening despite 
all the promises and assurances to the con- 
trary. It is happening without the American 
people being told of the truly grave long 
term significance these developments can 
have. 

“The most striking feature of Soviet mili- 
tary power today is the extraordinary mo- 
mentum of its offensive strategic nuclear 
force modernization."—Richard B. Cheney, 
U.S. Secretary of Defense September, 1989. 

One warning the American public has not 
heard much about came from former U.S. 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger on 
February 2, 1988. For three decades, the 
Soviets have been building an impressive ca- 
pability to support the ‘terrestrial’ armed 
forces with space-based systems. They have 
built the infrastructure needed to fight a 
war from space, and more recently, to fight 
a war in space. We must understand and ap- 
preciate these developments and consider 
their implication for our national security." 
This warning of long-range challenge to na- 
tional security needs to be known by every 
American. 


THE CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL THREAT 


This multipolar world is not “necessarily 
going to be a safer place than the cold war 
era from which we are emerging, given the 
existence and indeed proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction."—Lawrence S. Eag- 
leburger, Deputy Secretary of State, In The 
New York Times, Sept. 16, 1989. 

The Soviet chemical and biological threats 
are of a different strategic dimension and 
not so immediately aimed at the United 
States, but they are in some ways as fright- 
ening as the Soviet nulcear threat. The 
Soviet capability for deploying chemical and 
biological weapons is ten to a thousand 
times greater than that of the United 
States. The United States has very little ef- 
fective defenses against such weapons. 
Soviet scientists have made a massive effort 
to apply genetic engineering and biotechnol- 
ogy to chemical and biological warfare. The 
United States acts as if it were oblivious to 
the enormous scientific developments in 
these areas that will affect our security 
more and more as time passes and even now 
pose an immense threat to our NATO allies 
in Western Europe. 

The United States has no capability be- 
cause Americans, civilians and military, sen- 
sibly dislike the very idea of chemical and 
biological warfare. We set about unilaterally 
to disarm in these fields in 1969 and have 
never built up a serious capability—apart 
from a modest potential for making new 
binary weapons that were offered to NATO 
and rejected. Our strategic planners have ig- 
nored intelligence warnings of Soviet capa- 
bilities since 1969 and have made U.S. secu- 
rity dependent primarily on arms control 
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negotiations and treaties, notwithstanding 
Soviet violations of such agreements. 

The chemical and biological threats are 
serious because of the revolutionary devel- 
opments in the underlying science and tech- 
nology. They are frightening because 
modern agents can be used covertly and = 
guised to mimic naturally occurring dis- 
eases. The potential threats demand action, 
most of all because Soviet leaders, on the 
basis of their past record, seem to have no 
moral qualms against using the weapons. 
Indeed, they have been testing and using 
them in areas remote from foreign view, 
particularly in Afghanistan. 

Chemical weapons have been used by 
other nations—Iraq, Iran, Ethiopia, and 
Chad. Considerable publicity has been fo- 
cused recently on the growing number of 
Middle East chemical weapons. They are es- 
pecially ominous when coupled with the de- 
ployment of intermediate range ballistic 
missiles by some of these nations, including 
Libya and Iran. 

While these developments are frightening 
and deserving of attention, far more serious 
developments are taking place within the 
Soviet Union. 

Clearly the Soviet Union of Mikhail Gor- 
bachev has the capability for the mass use 
of such weapons in a regional conflict any- 
where in Eurasia. A Defense Intelligence 
Agency report says the “Soviets have vac- 
cines or antidotes for many of the diseases 
that they might use in a BW (Biological 
Warfare) attack. These include those for an- 
thrax, tularemia, plague and botulism.” 

Frank Gaffney, formerly a senior member 
of the U.S. Defense Department, writes, 
“Today the United States has neither offen- 
sive BW capabilities nor even any apprecia- 
ble capacity to defend itself against biologi- 
cal first-use by an adversary.” 

Chemical and biological weapons have 
become the most sophisticated weapons 
imaginable and the potential for auxiliary 
military of clandestine use are just begin- 
ning to emerge. 

Unfortunately the U.S. has made no sign- 
ficant effort to analyze either what needs to 
be done, what can be done, or what the 
Soviet Union is doing. U.S. thinking in 
chemical and biological warfare is twenty 
years behind, and Americans simply are 
talking about bans rather than defenses. A 
Soviet threat to use these weapons of mass 
destruction or, more likely, some unidentifi- 
able but highly covert employment of this 
capability would send a shockwave of panic 
through any targeted state or population 
group. 

Lest we feel confident that the impact of 
nuclear weapons on public consciousness 
will prevent conflicts from reaching a mili- 
tary showdown, the Soviet armed forces’ 
ability to deploy chemical and biological 
weapons at any point on their periphery in 
Eurasia suggests the United States must 
keep its guard up and its deterrent weapons 
ready. Our strategic defense vulnerability is 
& most urgent problem in light of the vast 
array of Soviet missiles. 

A SCENARIO FOR SOVIET VICTORY 


The development of small high-accuracy 
nuclear weapons means that the enemy can 
launch a surprise attack that decapitates 
the opponent’s command structure and de- 
stroys the bulk of his forces, leaving him 

“strategically crippled, capable of only a 
spasmodic, disorganized and strategically 
aimless response—or none at all.”—Dr. Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski. 

Why, despite the desperate condition of 
the Soviet economy, is Gorbachev spending 
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so much of Soviet GNP on the Soviet mili- 
tary and continuing to increase the numbers 
of advanced technology weapons of many 
kinds that are already far more numerous 
than similar weapons in the United States? 

Why is he building the main elements of a 
nationwide “Red Shield” missile defense? 
Why does he move towards military control 
of space? Why does he keep building nucle- 
ar missiles so far in excess of what he claims 
to be “reasonable sufficiency?” 

Is it Gorbachev or simply the momentum 
of a centrally controlled state that has 
always viewed military power as its greatest 
geopolitical asset? Does it make any differ- 
ence what Gorbachev thinks if the military 
teeth are there behind the smile? 

Is it possible that what happened before 
World War II is happening again? Is Gorba- 
chev, much like Hitler in the 1930s, deftly 
and brilliantly taking actions and making 
proposals that alternately alarm and reas- 
sure the world that he wants peace? Is the 
object to cause the United States to lower 
its guard by cutting back on military pre- 
paredness? Is the Soviet Union positioning 
itself so that at some not too distant time it 
will be able to threaten a credible first 
strike against the United States? 

Major propaganda efforts have been un- 
dertaken in many quarters to convince the 
West that nuclear war is simply impossible 
because of the massive force of nuclear ex- 
plosions and resulting fallout. Yet, the de- 
velopment of high accuracy missiles means 
that targets can be destroyed with much 
lower-yield warheads, while each missile can 
carry greater numbers of warheads. Known 
and located targets can now be destroyed 
with relative ease. Peace rests on the bal- 
ance of military strike forces and the aware- 
ness of decision-makers and public alike in 
the democracies that weakness leads to 
blackmail and surrender. Although there is 
no indication that the Soviets have ever tar- 
geted cities to destroy people, millions of 
American's certainly would die if military 
targets were actually attacked. In the high- 
stakes game of cashing in on military super- 
iorty, there is no need to destroy cities. It is 
the fear of their being attacked or the possi- 
bility of retaliatory weapons being neutral- 
ized that will determine what happens. 
Clearly, because of its restraint, the United 
States is more vulnerable in any real con- 
frontation. 

“The Soviet military has made clear its 
enormous interest in the new technologies 
of guidance and precision, and will have the 
capability to destroy military targets in the 
United States with low-yield nuclear weap- 
ons. 

“This means that fewer weapons are 
needed to attack military targets, and collat- 
eral damage to civil society can be held to 
very low levels or totally avoided.”—Dis- 
criminate Deterrence Report of The Com- 
mission On Integrated Long Term Strategy, 
January 1988. 

Soviet military writers for a long time 
have been fascinated with the concept of a 
surgical first strike—a surprise attack that 
decapitates the opponent’s command struc- 
ture and destroys the bulk of his forces, 
leaving him “strategically reece pe — 
of only spasmodic, disorganized and 
gically aimless response—or none at t aL” 
For the amoral military planner, a first 
strike is simply a viable option.” While 
Soviet writers usually carefully say the 
United States is the likely country to launch 
a first strike, they are—for whatever the 
reason—clearly thinking seriously about the 
concept and outlining the enormous advan- 
tages a first stike would confer. 
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In this situation, it is incredible that U.S. 
policy cannot decide whether to build mis- 
sile defenses, or to maintain an adequate 
civil defense system, or even to invest very 
heavily in a command, control, and commu- 
nications system designed to survive in a nu- 
clear war. This is not true of the Soviet 
Union, which has devoted as much effort to 
defense and survivability as they have to of- 
fense over the years. Indeed, their efforts 
have been so extensive that many elements 
of the Soviet leadership, command and con- 
trol systems as well as strike forces are 
likely to survive a U.S. retaliatory strike. 
This is true even if you discount the poten- 
tial shield provided by Soviet ballistic de- 
fense deployments. 

To a Soviet Union beset by unrest at 
home, facing an upsurge of nationalism 
among the captive nations of Eastern and 
Central Europe, and rebelliousness among 
its own national minorities and workers, the 
resort to a strategy of threatening a first 
strike may one day seem to be irresistible to 
beleagued Soviet leaders. 

Gorbachev—deliberately or under pres- 
sure of the momentum of a militarized com- 
mand system—seems to be taking all the 
correct measures n to prepare for & 
day when the Soviet Union, facing the signs 
of collapse of & 70 year old campaign to 
achieve a dominant role in world affairs, can 
threaten in one strike to knock out the only 
country standing in the way of that goal. If 
the United States and its allies recoil from 
the threat and submit to blackmail, Gorba- 
chev could almost overnight provide his 
people with economic booty from the Euro- 
pean community that would then be at his 
mercy. 

“Undeniably, major political changes are 
taking place in the Soviet Union. It is not 
clear, however, that these changes have yet, 
or will, reduce the threat posed by the 
Soviet military. Despite all the talk of new 
thinking in foreign and defense policy and 
despite all the real actions for domestic 
reform, the Soviets continue to improve 
their military forces, which are already the 
world's largest."—Richard Cheney, U.S. Sec- 
retary of Defense, May 1, 1989. 

Whether or not Gorbachev actually has 
such & game plan, the temptation for his 
successors would be overwhelming to grab 
power by mounting a challenge—perhaps a 
bluff, but a meancing one—to the classical 
capitalist enemies of the communist state. 

“Nothing could be more shortsighted for 
the West today than to run down its defense 
unilaterally at the first sign of more peace- 
ful and stable relations between the East 
and West."—Margaret Thatcher, quoted in 
William Buckley column. 

If the United States begins now to lower 
its guard by reducing its own deterrent mili- 
tary , Americans will in due course 
have only & choice between acquiescing to 
nuclear blackmail or accepting a devastating 
attack on our major defense installations. In 
either case, Gorbachev or some successor to 
his post is very likely to be in a position to 
assure the fulfillment of his promise made 
to the Soviet communist leadership in 1987, 
"We shall never turn off that road... to a 
"new world, the world of Communism." 

The scenario of how this strategic game 
could be be started is alarmingly simple. 
The necessary ingredients Gorbachev or 
any other paramount leader need to make it 
possible are already falling into place. 

The U.S. satellites on which we depend 
for early warning of nuclear attack can be 
destroyed, as can the communications satel- 
lites on which our ICBMs depend for guid- 
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ance. Twenty years ago this kind of prelimi- 
nary attack would have been considered 
cause to launch an American attack on 
Soviet military targets. But not necessarily 
today. It may be we can no longer afford to 
initiate a broad preventive attack. Certainly 
there would be divided counsels in NATO on 
how to respond to a Soviet demarche. Soviet 
leaders believe we can only react with words 
if they hold in reserve an overwhelming ca- 
pacity to destroy American military weap- 
ons—and, if necessary, American cities. 

An attack by the Soviet Union on our 
space satellite vehicles would leave us blind 
and vulnerable to a wide variety of Soviet 
military options. Soviet military forces have 
already tested weapons to attack these sat- 
ellites. If current Soviet trends persist, and 
the U.S. Congress continues to weaken our 
nuclear triad and prevent our country from 
having a missile defense while the Soviets 
complete theirs, eventually the Soviet 
Union will have sufficient strength in space 
to challenge Washingron. What choice 
would the United States have if the Soviet 
Union threatened to attack military pay- 
loads, early warning satellites, and a com- 
munications platforms in space all probably 
in the name of “preserving space for peace- 
ful purposes?” No overt military act would 
be needed to bring the world to a terrifying 
crisis in the face of such a threat. 

“In contrast to the recent Soviet an- 
nouncement that total defense spending in 
1989 will be 77.3 billion rubles, Western esti- 
mates in current rubles would put Soviet de- 
fense spending at roughly 150 billion 
rubles."—Soviet Military Power 1989, U.S. 
Department of Defense. 

The tragedy is that unless major changes 
in the American public’s awareness of the 
danger occurs, the answer will continue to 
be what it is today—we have no good re- 
sponse when such a demarche would be 
credible from the Soviet Union. 

American officials would know at that 
point that an attack on space vehicles might 
be followed by limited attacks aimed at neu- 
tralization of top U.S. strategic leadership. 
What would we do if there were also evi- 
dence of clandestine dissemination of bacte- 
riological contaminants, such as a new type 
of flu virus appearing on the United States, 
perhaps threatening to immobilize the 
nation just as happened from natural causes 
in 1917? 

Held in reserve, then, as a blackmail 
threat, with the conviction it would never 
need to be used, would be the nuclear strike, 
which everyone would know could in fact be 
delivered by the Soviet Union at the least 
expected time, masked by deception and dis- 
information. Soviet leaders would not need 
to threaten very much very specifically. 
Fear would trigger the crisis and might im- 
mobilize democratic capitals if the military 
balance has been allowed to change for the 
worse. 

Under such an anticipated attack, U.S. 
based ICBM forces, our bomber force, and 
at least 50 percent of the submarine force in 
port could be destroyed. The prospects for 
battle would then focus on the remaining 
elements of the U.S. submarine force, which 
might not know too clearly what was hap- 
pening. Both Moscow and Washington, 
woud know in that circumstance that the 
limited, ragged response we could then 
make might be substantially neutralized by 
a Soviet missile defense system. 

It is almost certain in such dire circum- 
stances that U.S. government officials 
would sense a loss of resolve and will, 
making it hard for anyone, even the Presi- 
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dent, to make decisions potentially so disas- 
trous for our people. 

The mind recoils from the possibility of 
this kind of bolt out of the blue,” but the 
danger is precisely what now may be becom- 
ing a reality. Our strategic policy appears to 
be driven by budget problems and Soviet 
propaganda about “detente” and peace. All 
Americans are under enormous pressure to 
join the surge to weaken U.S. military capa- 
bility—even the administration, the Con- 
gress, the military services, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which are already acquiesc- 
ing in reducing many elements of our mili- 
tary strength. Few seem to be demanding 
the maintenance of U.S. strategic security— 
at lest on one with the power to take correc- 
tive actions. Yet a few years of American 
slowdown and Soviet military modernization 
raises the specter of the kind of Soviet vic- 
tory here outlined. 

“The country stands before the necessity 
of making a cardinal change of direction. 
This could lead to the right or to the left. In 
such a dangerous situation, any thing is pos- 
sible, even a military, fascist takeover.”— 
Andrei D. Sakharov, in the New York Times, 
June 24, 1989. 

There is no way to be sure what secretive 
and dictatorial leadership in Moscow will do 
some day if faced with the dilemma of 
seeing the communist system crumble or ex- 
ploiting its military might to humble the 
capitalist democracies. The right answer is 
easy. The United States must avoid sliding 
into the danger of vulnerability to first 
strike blackmail and ultimate Soviet geopo- 
litical victory. 


THE WORST CRIME 


“The worst crime is not to tell the truth 
to the public.“ Winston Churchill, prior to 
World War II. 

Why is Mikhail Gorbachev promoting 
glasnost (openness) and trying to depict the 
Soviet Union as a friend, not an adversary? 
Why also does he continue to spend a stag- 
gering amount of money on new and ad- 
vanced arms? The answer is that he is in a 
race against time. 

A front page story in the New York Times 
of March 9, 1989, reported. Nationalism in 
the Ukraine, which is the Soviet Union's 
breadbasket and industrial engine, is surely 
high on Mikhail Gorbachev's list of night- 
mares as Soviet leader." There is widespread 
dissatisfaction among the Ukrainians, just 
as there are demands for greater freedom in 
the Baltic states annexed by Stalin, and 
ethnic unrest in Georgia, Armenia, Azerbai- 
jan, and Uzbekistan. 

Dr. Alan Keyes, former U.S. Ambassador 
to the U.N. under Jeane Kirkpatrick, says 
the Soviet Union might one day self-de- 
struct under the mounting pressures of 
ethnic nationalism &nd economic stagna- 
tion. Zbigniew Brzezinski warns that the 
Soviet economic crisis is worsening and con- 
sumer unrest is rising. 

Does Gorbachev intend to permit the 
Communist dream of 70 years to self-de- 
struct? Not very likely! Moreover, is it not 
possible that those who oppose Gorbachev 
will seize power, perhaps led by Viktor Che- 
brikov and his KGB colleagues or the gener- 
al still in the wings who were ousted by Gor- 
bachev as leaders of the still powerful 
Soviet armed forces? 

Momentous changes are occurring in the 
USSR, but it is not wise to engage in wishful 

about fundamental systematic 
changes for the better. Probably Gorbachev 
himself cannot predict exactly what will 
happen, and neither can we. 
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While it is wise to encourage develop- 
ments toward economic and political reform 
in the Soviet Union, it is also clear that a 
highly militarized one-party dictatorship 
will be a geopolitical and military threat to 
the United States. As the facts and photos 
in this book make clear, the American 
people must not allow themselves to be 
lulled by promises from Gorbachev. If 
Americans are innocent of the truth, our 
people will be much like the uninformed 
citizens who blundered into World War II 50 
years ago, or the guileless Americans of the 
early postwar years who sobered up about 
Soviet geopolitical ambitions only when con- 
fronted with the Berlin Blockade and the 
Korean War. 

"It is absurd to suggest that they must go 
on spending at anything like the current 
rate to protect themselves."—Richard Perle, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense under Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

The answer is not throwing more dollars 
at weapons systems but a strategy of main- 
taining a competitive economic-technical 
and politico-military balance of power com- 
patible with American economic growth and 
social stability. The answer is in paying at- 
tention to facts about potential conflict and 
paying the price to protect our security. 

Winston Churchill used the words at the 
beginning of this chapter to describe how he 
felt about keeping the English people in the 
dark about Nazi Germany’s massive military 
build-up. 

After the war, and millions of casualties 
later, Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin ad- 
mitted, “Supposing I had gone to the coun- 
try and said that Germany was rearming 
and that we must rearm, does anybody 
think that this pacific democracy would 
have rallied to that cry at that moment? I 
could not think of anything that would 
have made the loss of the election from my 
point of view more certain.” 

His successor, Neville Chamberlain, was 
the man who in 1938 spoke of “peace in our 
time.” These short-sighted politically expe- 
dient attitudes cannot be tolerated by Amer- 
icans in the world situation today. 

The facts in this book make clear that his- 
tory may be repeating itself, yet can be 
changed for the better if Americans are 
given the facts in time. 

“While we hope to move beyond contain- 
ment, we are only at the beginning of our 
new path. Many dangers and uncertainties 
are ahead. We must not forget that the 
Soviet Union has acquired awesome military 
capabilities. That was a fact of life for my 
predecessors, and that’s always been a fact 
of life for our allies. And that is a fact of life 
for me today as President of the United 
States."—George Bush, May 12, 1989 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I yield 
7 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. LOTT. I thank the chair. I 
thank the Senator from Texas for 
giving me this most ample time. I con- 
gratulate him for bringing up this 
issue so we can have what I think is a 
most timely and serious discussion. We 
should begin it now, not later, not 
after the fact. 

Before I get into some of my points, 
I want to offer a few housekeeping 
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comments, just as did the Senator 
from Texas. 

First, I think it is curious that there 
are those who say we should not have 
this debate on this particular bill. I 
have never noticed this body being 
overly concerned about germaneness 
or whether one amendment should go 
to a particular bill or another one. 

This debate is timely. That is the im- 
portant thing. It is a timely discussion, 
and I think certainly a case can be 
made and has been made that this is a 
good place for this discussion, as to 
what we are going to do with the 
money we will have in the future. So I 
see no problem with bringing it up 
now. In fact, I think it is essential that 
we begin this discussion throughout 
America and between parties and be- 
tween both bodies in the Capitol. 

Awhile ago I could not believe some 
of the things I was hearing. I could 
not help but believe it was a revision 
of history, of the way things actually 
occurred in the 1980’s. You can come 
up with statistics until you are blue in 
the face, but I do not think you can 
disprove that the 1980’s happened to 
be one of the best periods of years we 
have had in this century. The key sta- 
tistics are there: Inflation came down, 
interest rates came down, unemploy- 
ment came down. So many things were 
good in the 1980's. 

Perhaps you could come up with 
some statistic here or there to support: 
“Well, it was not as good as it could 
have been.” But it was good, and the 
American people thought it was good. 
They said so in 1984, and they said it 
again in 1988. I believe if we will do 
the right thing to keep our economy 
growing and our Nation moving, they 
are going to say the same thing again 
in 1992 and in the future. 

When someone stands up in this 
body and says the President spent 
$298 billion on defense, that’s not ac- 
curate. The President does not spend 
one nickel on defense that this institu- 
tion does not approve and usually cut. 
We can go back and come up with a lot 
of statistics on that, too, going all the 
way back to Jimmy Carter and the 
Congresses when he was President. 
The Congress, time and time again, 
cut his requests. 

I do not think we are going to be 
able to go back and make the 1980's 
look bad. Let us not talk about histo- 
ry. We are here. It is now. There are 
some wonderful things happening. Let 
us talk about how we can take advan- 
tage of our current climate. 

I do still believe very strongly one 
comment I heard earlier, that certain- 
ly unlimited opportunity is not well 
served by unlimited government. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Texas said 
that. That is what we are talking 
about. 

I do not like for us to call it a peace 
dividend. I keep reminding myself— 
the Senator from Florida always says 
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this—peace without freedom is not 
very much. So if we are going to call it 
something, let us call it a freedom divi- 
oong: With that I feel more comforta- 

e. 

The question is; Will there really be 
a freedom dividend? If so, how and 
when? As a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, I can report that 
we are working on that right now. We 
are trying to assess the threat. We are 
trying to see if we can get the Penta- 
gon to help us develop a strategic plan, 
to see what we can do systematically, 
cautiously, and capably, looking at 
what is being done in Eastern Europe, 
what the Soviets are doing. Are the 
Soviets going to do what they say they 
are going to do? 

In a lot of important areas there is 
still a lot to be done. I do not think we 
should rush headlong into the future. 
I do think we are going to reduce de- 
fense spending. The President, 
through the Secretary of Defense, al- 
ready has recommended some 
changes. But I do not think we are 
going to get a big chunk of money this 
year. It is not going to happen even if 
we cut out major programs. Reduc- 
tions in spending will spin out over a 
period of years. If you start trying to 
get multibillions of dollars this year, 
you will be cutting into manpower, 
readiness, and some other very impor- 
tant areas. 

We need to emphasize that there is 
not going to be much of a freedom div- 
idend this year. It is going to be in the 
outyears, and we need to be careful 
when we do get it. 

Now, what should be done with the 
money? We will go back to our respec- 
tive States. I tell you what I hear in 
my State, the poorest State in the 
Nation, by the way. The people down 
there still do not think that deficits 
are OK. Back home in Mississippi they 
still think you must live within your 
means. I spoke to my State house of 
representatives just a couple of weeks 
ago, and I commended them because 
they do a better job than we do. Poor 
as they are, with all the many needs 
they have, they balance their budget 
every year. And they think we ought 
to do the same. 

So when we start setting these prior- 
ities, it is very important that we con- 
tinue to work at chopping down that 
deficit and getting rid of the national 
debt before we start spending this tre- 
mendous bonanza that we may or may 
not have. 

Does anybody ever think about the 
national debt? Would there ever be a 
consideration of dealing with that na- 
tional debt or is it just really a non- 
existent thing up here—too big to 
. so we will forget about 

At the very minimum let us get the 
budget deficit down to zero. I still be- 
lieve that counts. I believe in people 
power. We can argue back and forth 
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about where we are going to spend our 
money and what the people would do 
with it and different types of tax 
changes, but I just have to wonder: 
Lou talk about getting back to the 
people. That really counts. How about 
the idea of reducing and eliminating 
the tax on the incomes of people after 
they retire? That seems like a good 
idea. 

There are several proposals the Sen- 
ator from Texas has outlined—places 
where we can make changes—which 
we should really consider. 

I still maintain that a reduction in 
the capital gains tax benefits all 
people. Tell the elderly couple who 
would like to sell their residence that 
they are in the upper income bracket 
and have to pay a tremendous capital 
gains tax on the sale. That is some- 
thing on which we should focus. 

What about personal exemptions? 
Percentagewise, we do not give people 
as much of personal exemption now as 
we did in the 1940’s, I believe in re- 
turning the power back to the people 
and letting them make some decisions 
about where that money should be 
spent. 

Yes; there are important national 
priorities. We need to spend money to 
fight the war on drugs. We are not 
doing nearly enough there. Crime is a 
tremendous problem, in the District of 
Columbia and across the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. LOTT. I thank the Senator. We 
do have these priorities, but there is 
plenty of room in the proposal before 
us to deal with that—a 3- to 5-percent 
increase a year, a $30 to $50 billion in- 
crease each year that we can spend for 
such priorities. Believe me, if the 
money is there, the Congress is going 
to be inclined to spend it. But we must 
set some priorities and deal with those 
priorities. That is vital because a lot of 
what we spend money for is not in the 
drug area or crime or education or in- 
frastructure it is for private programs 
like this one. I would urge my col- 
leagues to develop a plan of where we 
are going with this freedom dividend. 

I thank the Senator for the addition- 
al time. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of Senator GRAMM's amend- 
ment to return the peace dividend to 
America's families by cutting their 
taxes. Now more than ever, the work- 
ing men and women of America need a 
tax cut. . 

From 1955 to 1988, the Federal tax 
burden on middle-income Americans 
rose twice as fast as their income. 

In 1955, a median-income family of 
four paid annual Federal taxes at a 
rate of: 9 percent; in 1970—16 percent; 
in 1988—24 percent. 
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Despite the Reagan tax cuts which 
reduced income taxes for working fam- 
ilies and removed millions of the work- 
ing poor from the tax rolls, the Ameri- 
can family is still overtaxed. 

According to the Tax Foundation, a 
moderate-income family—two workers 
earning $45,000 with two dependent 
children—faces a total Federal tax bill 
of $12,938 for 1990. This includes 
income, payroll, and excise taxes. 

These excessive taxes have stuck at 
the heart of the American family. The 
costs of child raising—child care costs, 
health, housing, college education— 
have increased dramatically. Congress 
has responded by creating more Gov- 
ernment programs for middle-income 
families, like Head Start and the Act 
for Better Child Care. These programs 
require more money—and lots of it—so 
the tax burden on these families goes 
up. 

We're widening the gap between 
what Americans earn and what the 
Government lets them  keep—and 
that's unacceptable. 

The emergence of the peace divi- 
dend provides an opportunity to turn 
back this tide. Ideally, we should use 
the peace dividend to reduce the defi- 
cit—but our experience with the Viet- 
nam war dividend shows that Congress 
wil immediately spend it. And more 
spending will eventually lead to higher 
tax burdens in the future. 

So let's give that money back to the 
American family. We should further 
cut marginal tax rates. We should 
boost incentives to save and invest by 
enacting a revenue-winning cut in the 
capital gains tax and expanding IRA’s. 

We should repeal the Social Security 

limit on America's seniors 
and reduce the payroll tax burden on 
America's working families. 

Mr. President, let’s turn the peace 
dividend into an opportunity dividend. 
Only by restoring control of the econ- 
omy to individual Americans can we 
ensure continued prosperity for all 
Americans. 

I urge the adoption of the Gramm 
amendment and I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, the first vote will be 
on the Sasser proposal that states it is 
the sense of the Senate that funds 
saved as a result of the reductions in 
military expenditures shall be used in 
addressing the problems that we are 
facing in balancing the budget, in 
meeting basic needs, and also tax 
relief for working men and women. 

I am very hopeful that that particu- 
lar proposal will gain as much support 
as possible when we vote in less than a 
half-hour. 

I believe that if I were writing this 
resolution, I would certainly have sup- 
ported working out some figures to 
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bring some life into that particular 
resolution. Hopefully, the Budget 
Committee as it moves toward its de- 
liberations, will bring the question of a 
peace dividend to the floor of the 
Senate. 

But I hope, since no figures are actu- 
ally established here, we can gain a 
broad consensus of the Members of 
the Senate that will support that par- 
ticular proposal. I think it has identi- 
fied the areas which the great majori- 
ty of the Members of the Senate can 
support. When we get that peace divi- 
dend, it will be targeted toward the 
budget, toward basic needs, and tax 
relief. 

I quite frankly believe that it is jus- 
tifiable to consider a 7-percent reduc- 
tion in the military for 1991, and a 5- 
percent reduction for the 4 years that 
would follow. That would bring real 
spending in constant dollars to about 
$220 billion, or the $80 billion savings 
that the Senator from Tennessee has 
outlined. 

That would bring military spending 
to where it was during the Eisenhow- 
er-Kennedy period, or the Nixon-Ford 
period; a time when the cold war was 
still hot, when there were dramatic 
moments and tensions in the relation- 
ship between the United States and 
the Soviet Union which there are not 
today. A $163 billion peace dividend is 
possible—and I wish we were voting on 
implementing that very measure this 
afternoon. 

I think quite frankly it is justified, 
and I find it difficult, quite frankly, to 
understand why those that are sup- 
porting the Gramm measure equivo- 
cate on whether there is one. 

As members of the Armed Services 
Committee, we heard the former three 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
all under President Reagan, say that 
the threat of military conflict has 
been substantially reduced. Three 
former Secretaries of Defense have 
stated the same. 

There is not a hard-core Communist 
government left in Eastern Europe. 
The threat in the Persian Gulf has 
changed dramatically. Soviet troops 
are out of Afghanistan. There is move- 
ment in South Africa, and we have 
seen extraordinary changes in Central 
America. 

Everything has changed around the 
world except President Bush’s military 
budget. Everything, Mr. President. It 
is like nothing has happened around 
the world. It is like nothing has hap- 
pened. 

Why are we so reluctant to say that 
there has been a dramatic change, and 
it ought to be reflected in the size of 
our military budget? 

We know that with these dramatic 
changes you hear those who say, well, 
they may be reversible. How are you 
going to reverse what has happened in 
Eastern Europe now? How are we 
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going to see those kinds of alterations 
and changes? 

We have had impressive testimony 
before the Armed Services Committee 
that said even if you are going to, 
President Gorbachev is not going to be 
out of office tomorrow. And if you put 
the hardest hardliner in the Soviet 
Union in office, it would be 2 to 3 
years before the Soviet Union could be 
back to where they were just over a 
year ago. 

Mr. President, we have extremely 
important needs. Obviously, the needs 
are here at home. I find the underly- 
ing premise of the Gramm proposal 
troublesome. I appreciate his willing- 
ness to support the Sasser proposal, 
but I find it difficult to justify the 
logic of his presentation when we have 
seen the major tax cuts that have 
gone to the wealthiest individuals in 
our society. 

Obviously, we are going to have to 
deal with our budgetary consider- 
ations. But effectively, in supporting 
the Gramm proposal, you are saying, 
all right Mr. Average Hard-Working 
American, you are going to pay your 
taxes, and do you know something? If 
we get a little surplus it is going to go 
to offset those reductions we have had 
for the wealthiest individuals in Amer- 
ica. 

I just find that is troublesome. It is 
not warranted or justified. 

I hope, Mr. President, that we will 
have a serious opportunity to debate 
this issue. I was impressed by the 
strong support for the peace dividend 
from the chairman of the Budget 
Committee. I identify myself with 
those remarks. I think we can see a 
very substantial dividend that should 
be reflected in the ways that the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has outlined in his 
proposal. 

I am hopeful we will get a debate 
and that we will begin to accommo- 
date American defense policy with the 
realities of the world today, and give 
the average working American, hard- 
working American taxpayer, a really 
important break. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight 
minutes and two seconds. 

Mr. GRAMM. I yield 6 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, may I be 
advised when I have used 4% minutes 
of my time? 

Mr. President, I am delighted to be 
an original principal cosponsor of the 
Gramm amendment, but as I told him, 
I confess a reservation about it. I just 
do not want to encourage all of these 
people who are trotting around talking 
about a peace dividend, as if the Con- 
gress was somehow coming into a 
windfall of money. 
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The fact is that we may not spend as 
much money on defense in the future 
as we once planned, but that is in no 
way a dividend. It reminds me, I say to 
the Senator from Texas, of the PTA 
meeting down in my little hometown 
of Monroe when I was a boy. They had 
a report from the treasurer. She said, 
“I must advise all of you that we have 
a $200 deficit. What are we going to do 
about it?" 

One lady raised her hand and she 
said, “I want 50 percent of it to go to 
Red Cross; 25 percent to go to the Sal- 
vation Army; and we'll use the rest of 
it to have ourselves a party." 

That is what the Congress is doing. 
We are even, with this bill, adding yet 
another Federal program that is going 
to cost the taxpayers dearly. That is 
exactly the wrong way to go. I am glad 
to be a cosponsor of Senator Gramm’s 
amendment. 

If savings are to be realized in the 
coming years as the result of the 
events in Europe, the Soviet Union, 
Central America, et cetera, we have to 
determine whether we are going to 
take advantage of those savings to 
expand economic opportunity and to 
get the Federal Government off the 
backs of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, in the area of domes- 
tic policy, I think we can identify two 
problems that are the cause of most 
other domestic problems: First, the 
growth of the Federal debt; and 
second, the breakdown of the tradi- 
tional American family. 

If our country is to remain a great 
power, we must continue to restrain 
&nd reduce the growth of Federal 
spending until the Federal Govern- 
ment achieves a balanced budget. It is 
imperative that the Federal debt be 
reduced. 

Let me tell you something. Because 
of that profligacy of the U.S. Con- 
gress—and this is the place where the 
Federal deficits are created; this is the 
place that the Federal debt was run 
up—because of Congress, the tax 
burden on the American people has 
become absolutely outrageous. 

I have to read some figures to you. 
Since 1955, the tax burden on most 
Americans has gone up twice as rapid- 
ly as their income, and you can rest as- 
sured that they know it. 

Senator Kasten, bless his heart, 
pointed out recently that on the aver- 
age, a median-income family of four in 
the year 1955 paid Federal taxes of 9 
percent of the family income. 

In 1970, it was 16 percent of the 
family income. In 1988, it was 24 per- 
cent. 

That is & trend we must reverse, 
rather than talking about how we are 
going to spend this so-called peace div- 
idend. There ain't no such animal," 
Mr. President, and we ought to 'fess 
up and level with the American people 
and stop talking nonsense. 
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Mr. President, we must foster public 
policies that will promote strong, tra- 
ditional families. As that is done, I'm 
confident that we can more effectively 
address other major societal problems, 
such as illegal drug use and the poor 
quality of public education. 

The Gramm amendment makes it 
clear that we can meet the needs of 
the people of this country better by 
strengthening the family rather than 
by expanding the government. I com- 
mend my friend from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have a couple minutes. I want 
to sum up and be brief. I understand 
there will be no remarks on the other 
side, so we can move on the votes. 

Mr. President, we have two resolu- 
tions before us, and they are funda- 
mentally the same, except in one way. 
Both talk about balancing the budget, 
about a commitment to do that with- 
out counting the Social Security trust 
fund. Both talk about cutting taxes. 
Senator KENNEDY raises concerns 
about which taxes. I list the taxes: Re- 
fundable child care tax credits; repeal 
of Social Security earnings tax, in- 
crease the personal exemption; expand 
and make permanent the R&D tax 
credit; a long-term capital gains tax 
cut; lower marginal rates, and other 
saving and investment incentives. 

Mr. President, where the difference 
comes is in the provision of the Ken- 
nedy-Sasser proposal, which proposes, 
as the alternative, Government spend- 
ing money. 

Mr. President, on the proposal that I 
have made, the growth of government 
would be limited by the growth of the 
economy. The Government could not 
grow faster. If the economy grew at 3 
percent a year, so would the Govern- 
ment. If it grew by 5 percent, Govern- 
ment would grow by 5 percent. 

Under the Sasser proposal, Govern- 
ment would be a beneficiary of the 
peace dividend, setting the predicate 
to move out, as we did in the post-Viet- 
nam era, when $380 billion in defense 
cuts were spent, and the deficit still 
went up and taxes still went up. 

So, Mr. President, I am going to vote 
for the Sasser amendment, because 
two out of three is not bad. But if you 
want a chance to vote, to say the peace 
dividend ought to go back to American 
families, there is only one way you can 
get it: Vote for the Gramm resolution. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand Senator Kerrey wishes to 
speak. I yield him 3 minutes. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas is a little difficult for me 
to understand. I begin my budget deci- 
sions trying to justify every single 
dollar made. Sometimes I vote for 
things not in Nebraska. Sometimes I 
vote for things that are in Texas, be- 
cause I believe, for example, the space 
station is justified as a national invest- 
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ment. I try to justify each and every 
dollar that is spent. 

The dilemma I have, listening to the 
proposal and to the comments being 
made on the other side, is that it 
seems to me that we are being dishon-. 
est, fundamentally, with the American 
people, because we are not generating 
a dividend here. We begin with $800 
billion that we are going to generate in 
taxes this year, and then we are going 
to borrow $200 billion more and give 
the American people the proceeds. 

The fundamental assumption con- 
tained in the proposal offered by the 
Senator from Texas is that the Ameri- 
can people have sacrificed a great deal 
in the eighties. I offer, Mr. President, 
that we have taken them off the hook. 
We have let them borrow, and we are 
telling them borrowing is the same 
thing as paying for it with tax reve- 
nue. It is not. We have created this 
debt. It made it necessary for us to 
consider the kind of resolution that is 
being offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee that forces us to consider 
that balancing the budget will in fact 
accrue benefits to the poor of this 
country. 

The other part of the resolution of- 
fered by the Senator from Tennessee 
is that the American people under- 
stand who, in fact, has sacrificed in 
America in the eighties, who has paid 
the price in the eighties for the recov- 
ery, who has in America been tighten- 
ing their belts in the eighties, so that 
we can recover. 

It has been the working poor and 
the middle class, and the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennes- 
see addresses those people who have 
sacrificed the most. The resolution or 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas perpetuates a myth that 
at some point, Mr. President, we in 
this Congress and in this Senate are 
going to have to stop agreeing to. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be in order to ask for 
the yeas and nays on both these pro- 
posals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1274 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, No. 1274, of the Senator from 
Tennessee. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA] is necessarily absent. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. WILSON] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 19, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 21 Leg.] 


YEAS—79 
Adams Ford McClure 
Armstrong Fowler 
Baucus Glenn Metzenbaum 
Bentsen Gore Mikulski 
Biden Gorton Mitchell 
Bingaman Graham Moynihan 
Boren Gramm Nickles 
Boschwitz Harkin Nunn 
Bradley Hatch Packwood 
Breaux Hatfield Pell 
Bryan Heflin Pressler 
Bumpers Heinz Pryor 
Burdick Hollings Reid 
Burns Inouye Riegle 
Byrd Johnston Robb 
Coats Kasten Rockefeller 
Cochran Kennedy Sanford 
Cohen Kerrey Sarbanes 
Conrad Kerry Sasser 
Cranston Kohl Shelby 
D'Amato Lautenberg Simon 
Daschle Leahy Specter 
DeConcini Levin Symms 
Dixon Lieberman Thurmond 
Dodd Lott Wirth 
Durenberger Mack 
Exon McCain 
NAYS—19 
Bond Helms Rudman 
Chafee Humphrey Simpson 
Danforth Jeffords Stevens 
Dole Kassebaum Wallop 
Domenici Lugar Warner 
Garn Murkowski 
Grassley Roth 
NOT VOTING—2 
Matsunaga Wilson 
So the amendment (No. 1274) was 
agreed to. 


Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I rise 
today to say a few words about the 
amendment of my good friend from 
Texas. 

Senator Gramm, along with his 
famous partners RupMAN and Hor- 
Lincs, did this country a great service 
when he pushed through his plan to 
help move us toward a balanced 
budget. I believe his ideas were sound 
then, and I believe we should give full 
support to his ongoing efforts to pre- 
serve the only spending discipline we 
have. 

However, I am not sure if the 
amendment he proposes today contin- 
ues us down that. deficit-reduction 
path. 

My reading of the purpose of GRH 
is that it sets a minimum rate of defi- 
cit reduction for Congress to meet. All 
the penalties are for not meeting the 
minimum; all the incentives are aimed 
at moving as quickly as possible to a 
balanced budget. 

Unfortunately, the targets, along 
with the $10 billion fudge factor, has 
become a maximum deficit-reduction 
target. And when we consider account- 
ing gimmicks, and one-time savings, 
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the maximum is lowered to one-half of 
the original target. 

Im not sure why I should be sur- 
prised that Congress lacks the will to 
do any better than that—but I don’t 
believe we should encourage ourselves 
by stating that as long as we skin by 
and meet the deficit-reduction targets 
that we can then spend any additional 
savings from the mystic peace divi- 
dend. 

This is like telling the dieter that if 
they meet their weekly weight loss 
goal by Thursday, they can go back to 
binging until Sunday. 

That is simply the wrong way to go. 

Instead, we should use any savings 
from the so-called peace dividend to 
make the GRH targets into a mini- 
mum, rather than a maximum—who 
would be hurt if we got to a balanced 
budget sooner rather than later? And 
who would ever believe that Congress 
would get something done on time, 
much less early. 

Personally, I believe all savings 
should go directly into deficit reduc- 
tion, and then, once we have finally 
balanced the budget, the funds should 
onein retiring our massive Federal 

ebt. 

I am a firm believer in Government’s 
setting priorities. As Governor of Mis- 
souri I faced fiscal difficulties when I 
came into office. But I made some 
tough decisions, and we brought the 
books back into balance—and funded 
some new needed priorities at the 
same time. 

Our problem here is that while we 
are very good at crafting new solu- 
tions, we are terrible at letting go of 
programs that don’t work or have 
become outdated. So, while I support 
many of the goals of my friend Sena- 
tor GRAMM, I do not think we should 
approve his amendment here today. 

Savings from defense should be sav- 
ings—not redirected spending. No 
matter how worthy the new cause, no 
matter how attractive the tax cut. 

Otherwise, the debt—the interest 
payments on which are now our third 
largest Federal program—will continue 
to haunt us and our children for dec- 
ades rather than years. 


VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1270, AS MODIFIED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment 
No. 1270, as modified. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. WILSON] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRYAN). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 50, as follows: 
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[Rollcall Vote No. 22 Leg.] 


YEAS—48 
Armstrong Gramm McConnell 
Baucus Grassley Murkowski 
Biden Harkin Nickles 
Boschwitz Hatch Packwood 
Breaux Heflin Pressler 
Burns Heinz Reid 
Coats Helms Roth 
Cochran Humphrey Rudman 
D'Amato Kasten Shelby 
Dixon Levin Simpson 
Dole Lieberman Specter 
Domenici Lott Stevens 
Durenberger Lugar Symms 
Exon Mack Thurmond 
Garn McCain Wallop 
Gorton McClure Warner 
NAYS—50 

Adams Dodd Leahy 
Bentsen Ford Metzenbaum 

Fowler Mikulski 
Bond Glenn Mitchell 
Boren Gore Moynihan 
Bradley Graham Nunn 
Bryan Hatfield Pell 
Bumpers Hollings Pryor 
Burdick Inouye Riegle 
Byrd Jeffords Robb 
Chafee Johnston Rockefeller 
Cohen Kassebaum Sanford 
Conrad Kennedy Sarbanes 
Cranston Kerrey Sasser 
Danforth Kerry Simon 

Kohl Wirth 
DeConcini Lautenberg 

NOT VOTING—2 
Matsunaga Wilson 

So, the amendment (No. 1270, as 

modified) was rejected. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HATCH. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader is recognized. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1275 


(Purpose: To improve the bill) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. DoLE], for 
himself, Mr. McCarn, Mr. Kasten, Mr. 
HaTCH, Mr. DowENICI, Mr. COHEN, Mr. PRES- 
SLER, Mr. WARNER, and Mr. RUDMAN, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1275. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 7, line 11, insert an individual 
with a disability,” before “and”. 

On page 15, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“handicapping conditions” and insert in lieu 
thereof “disabilities”. 

On page 20, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“handicapping conditions” and insert in lieu 
thereof “disabilities”. 

On page 29, lines 24 and 25, strike out 
“handicapping conditions” and insert in lieu 
thereof “disabilities”. 
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On page 30, line 21, after "sites," insert 
“accommodations for individuals with dis- 
abilities,". 

On page 31, lines 24 and 25, strike out 
“handicapping conditions" and insert in lieu 
thereof “disabilities”. 

On page 34, line 16, strike out handi- 
capped conditions” and insert in lieu there- 
of “disabilities”. 

On page 35, line 4, strike out “handi- 
capped individuals” and insert in lieu there- 
of “individuals with disabilities". 

On page 44, line 2, after sites.“ insert ac- 
commodations for individuals with disabil- 
ities,". 

On page 49, line 11, strike out “handicap- 
ping conditions” and insert in lieu thereof 
“disabilities”. 

On page 53, line 3, strike out “handicap- 
ping conditions” and insert in lieu thereof 
“disabilities”. 

On page 53, line 4, strike out “; and” and 
insert in lieu thereof a semicolon. 

On page 53, line 9 after the semicolon 
insert “and”. 

On page 53, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(C) service in programs to assist elderly, 
disabled, poor, and homeless individuals 
obtain meaningful employment;” 

On page 63, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(d) ACCOMMODATIONS FOR INDIVIDUALS 
WITH DISABILITIES.—In accordance with the 
nondiscrimination provisions of section 174, 
each training program shall provide reason- 
able accommodations for individuals with 
disabilities. 

On page 70, line 5, strike out “handicap” 
and insert in lieu thereof disability“. 

On page 79, line 19, strike out "handicap" 
and insert in lieu thereof "disability". 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I spoke 
earlier this week on the importance of 
ensuring that individuals with disabil- 
ities be involved in national service 
programs as volunteers, not just as re- 
cipients. The amendments which I am 
offering have been agreed to on both 
sides of the aisle and will guarantee 
that these citizens are given the op- 
portunity to participate fully in any 
national service initiative. 

My proposal will amend this legisla- 
tion to include “a person with a dis- 
ability” under the definition of an 
adult volunteer and add “individuals 
with disabilities" to the list delineat- 
ing program participants. 

It will also modify that portion of 
the bill which suggests the types of 
national service that may be made 
available under national service dem- 
onstration programs, to include pro- 
grams that assist those who are elder- 
ly, disabled, poor, and homeless in ob- 
taining meaningful employment. 

People with disabilities are eager 
and ready to contribute yet still face 
discrimination and lack of accessibil- 
ity. 

Another amendment under my pro- 
posal wil make the 3-week training 
program required by this legislation 
accessible wherever appropriate for in- 
dividuals with disabilities. 

The responsibility to support people 
with disabilities begins and ends where 
it does with everyone else. These 
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amendments will send a signal that 
people with disabilities, like everyone 
else, have the knowledge and skills to 
make a difference in their communi- 
ties. 

Finally, Mr. President, where the 
bil refers to individuals, or partici- 
pants, with  "handicapping  condi- 
tions," my proposal would substitute 
the term “with disabilities" wherever 
the term “with a handicapping condi- 
tion” occurs. The usage of the term 
“with disabilities” is consistent with 
langauge found in the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 and the Fair Housing Act, 
as well as disability related legislation 
pending before Congress, including 
the Americans With Disabilities Act 
and the Education of the Handicapped 
Act. This important change in termi- 
nology will bring outdated terminolo- 
gy up-to-date with state-of-the-art 
policy for people with disabilities. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor Senator Dorx's 
amendment designed to ensure that 
people with disabilities will be able to 
fully participate in the service pro- 
grams of this bill. When we think of 
community service, almost automati- 
cally we think of the importance of 
helping the disadvantaged, and this 
thought usually includes helping 
people with disabilities. 

Too often we forget that people with 
disabilities have a great many abilities 
as well. I commend Senator DoLE for 
putting together this excellent amend- 
ment recognizing that people with dis- 
abilities often have much to contrib- 
ute to their fellow citizens and their 
communities, and we should make 
sure they get that opportunity. 

Mr. President, over the years I have 
had the pleasure to meet with many of 
my New Mexico constituents who have 
disabilities, and have heard much 
about their struggle to have their ca- 
pabilities, and willingness to contrib- 
ute, be accepted and understood by so- 
ciety. I think we would be remiss if we 
failed to assure that in this bill the 
disabled are given as much an oppor- 
tunity as possible to participate in 
helping others. I urge the Senate to 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
is a very worthwhile and useful 
amendment. We had intended that all 
those with disabilities would be able to 
participate in this program. This 
makes it extremely explicit. I think it 
is an important addition. 

I commend the Senator for offering 
this amendment. I hope the Senate 
will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? The Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. I compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas. This 
amendment will assure that disabled 
persons can work as volunteers as well 
as the recipients of service. 
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Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Re- 
publican leader. After working so 
closely with all of our colleagues to de- 
velop the Americans With Disabilities 
Act, I think it is only fair that the sug- 
gested changes be incorporated. 

Many of those with disabilities have 
been great examples of courageous 
service. Despite their limitations, I 
have been amazed at stories I have 
heard of those who are not afraid to 
go beyond what is expected to make 
their lives worthwhile. Those with dis- 
abilities have a great understanding of 
service. 

This amendment acknow'edges that 
understanding and ensures even great- 
er access to service opportunities for 
all Americans. 

So again, thanks to the distin- 
guished Republican leader, we are will- 
ing to accept this amendment. We 
think it is a terrific amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BoscHWITZ], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Coats], Mr. 
Gorton, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. Lorr, Mr. 
McCain, and Mr. McCLURE, I am about 
to send an amendment to the desk. 
But pending that, I am advised I am 
going to yield the floor to the Senator 
from Washington. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1276 

Mr. GORTON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

I have an amendment at the desk for 
which I ask immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
— proposes an amendment numbered 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At page 46 of the substitute amendment, 
line 19 after “program,” insert the follow- 
ing: “for which a grant has been made to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Interior, or the Director of ACTION,". 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment simply corrects an anoma- 
ly which was overlooked by the draft- 
ers and removes a risk of tort liability 
for the actions of State employees 
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which was not meant, I understand, to 
be included in the bill. 

I have checked it with both the ma- 
jority floor manager of the bill and 
the minority floor manager of the bill, 


and they agree. 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Gorton amendment clarifies the 


extent to which the Federal Tort 
Claims Act is applicable to Conserva- 
tion Corps participants under the act. 
We think that is a useful clarification. 

I urge that the Senate accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts and the distinguished 
Senator from Washington. He is doing 
& very good service here, and we 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1276) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GORTON. I move to reconsider 
the vote. 

Mr. HATCH. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The moton to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1277 
(Purpose: To provide that any program re- 
ceiving grants provided under the Nation- 
al and Community Service Act of 1990 is 
subject to Drug-Free Workplace Require- 
ments for Federal Grant Recipients) 

Mr. HATCH. Will the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado yield to me to 
send an amendment to the desk? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah, [Mr. HATCH). 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. HATCH], for 
Mr. D'AMATO, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1277. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


(Purpose: To provide that any program re- 
ceiving grants provided under the Nation- 
al and Community Service Act of 1990 is 
subject to Drug-Free Workplace Require- 
ments for Federal Grant Recipients) 
at the appropriate place in the bill insert 

the following: "All programs receiving 

grants provided under this Act shall be sub- 
ject to the Drug-Free Workplace Require- 
ments for Federal Grant Recipients under 
section 5153 through 5158 of the Anti-Drug 

Abuse Act of 1988 (41 U.S.C. 702-707)." 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have 
sent this amendment to the desk on 
behalf of my colleague from New York 
(Mr. D'AMATO]. This amendment clari- 
fies that all programs receiving funds 
under the act will be subject to the 
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drug-free workplace requirement for 
Federal grant recipients. 

I understand this amendment has 
been cleared on both sides and I want 
to thank Senator D’Amaro for clarify- 
ing this issue. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, my 
amendment makes it clear that all 
programs receiving grants provided 
under the National Community Serv- 
ice Act of 1990 will be subject to the 
drug-free workplace requirements for 
Federal grant recipients that we in- 
ogg in the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 

The drug-free workplace require- 
ments in the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 
1988 are intended to prohibit the 
awarding of a Federal grant to any or- 
ganization that does not take specific 
steps to provide a drug-free workplace. 
It provides for suspension or termina- 
tion of any grantee found to be in vio- 
lation. 

The drug-free workplace require- 
ments of the Act of 1988 specifically 
provide that grant recipients must 
insure that they will provide a drug 
free workplace by: notifying all em- 
ployees that the illegal manufacture, 
distribution, dispensation, possession, 
and use of a controlled substance is 
prohibited; and establishing a drug- 
free awareness program designed to 
inform employees about the perils of 
drug-abuse in the workplace, counsel- 
ling and educational programs de- 
signed to address this problem, and 
the penalties and sanctions which may 
be imposed upon violators. 

By applying these requirements to 
grants awarded under the National 
and Community Service Act of 1990 
this amendment also requires that 
grantees make a good-faith and thor- 
ough effort to maintain a drug-free 
workplace, and cooperate with grant- 
ing agencies to insure that all policies 
designed to promote drug prevention 
in the workplace are followed. 

This amendment also makes it clear 
that Federal agencies may suspend 
payments or terminate grants for 
those recipients who do not comply 
with the act. 

Making any program receiving 
grants provided under the National 
Community Service Act of 1990 sub- 
ject to the Drug-Free Workplace re- 
quirements will certainly strengthen 
the act, and, because of the additional 
accountability imposed, it should en- 
hance our present drug strategy initia- 
tives aimed at eliminating drugs from 
the workplace. 

Mr. HATCH. I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
support the amendment and urge the 
Senate to accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1277) was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. HATCH. I move to reconsider 
the vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1278 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for just 
one more amendment. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Sure. Yes, of 
course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. HATCH]. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk to modify 
language under title III of the substi- 
tute. This amendment has been 
cleared. I ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. HATCH], pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1278. 


Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At page 111, of the substitute offered by 
Senator Kennedy, strike all after line 12 
through and including line 15, page 115, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

SEC. 303. AUTHORITY. 

(a) The President is authorized to desig- 
nate a private, nonprofit organization (here- 
after referred to as the Foundation) to re- 
ceive funds pursuant to section 401(a)(7), 
upon his determination that such organiza- 
tion is capable of carrying out the undertak- 
ing described in section 302. Any such desig- 
nation by the President shall be revocable. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
either (i) to cause the Foundation to be 
deemed an agency, establishment, or instru- 
mentality of the United States Government, 
or (ii) to cause the directors, officers or em- 
ployees of the Foundation to be deemed of- 
ficers or employees of the United States. 
SEC. 304. GRANTS TO THE FOUNDATION. 

(a) Funds made available pursuant to sec- 
tions 303 and 401(a)(7) shall be granted to 
the Foundation by a department or agency 
in the executive branch of the United States 
Government designated by the President— 

(1) to assist the Foundation in carrying 
out the undertakings described in section 
302; and 

(2) for administrative expenses of the 
Foundation. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Foundation may hold funds 
granted to it pursuant to this Act in inter- 
est-bearing accounts, prior to the disburse- 
ment of such funds for purposes specified in 
subsection (a) of this section, and may 
retain for such purposes any interest earned 
on such deposits without returning such in- 
terest to the Treasury of the United States 
and without further appropriation by the 
Congress. 

Sec. 305. ELIGIBILITY OF THE FOUNDATION FOR 
GRANTS. 
(a) Grants may be made to the Founda- 


tion pursuant to this Act only if the Foun- 
dation agrees to comply with the require- 
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ments specified in this Act. If the Founda- 
tion fails to comply with the requirements 
specified in this Act, additional funds shall 
not be released until the Foundation brings 
itself into compliance with these require- 
ments. 

(b) The Foundation may use funds provid- 
ed by this Act only for activities and pro- 
grams consistent with the purposes set 
forth in sections 302 and 304. 

(c) The Foundation shall not issue any 
shares of stock or declare or pay any divi- 
dends. 

(d) No part of the funds available to the 
Foundation shall inure to the benefit of any 
board member, officer, or employee of the 
Foundation, except as salary or reasonable 
compensation for services or expenses. Com- 
pensation for board members shall be limit- 
ed to reimbursement for reasonable costs of 
travel and expenses. 

(e) No director, officer, of employee of the 
Foundation shall participate, directly or in- 
directly, in the consideration or determina- 
tion of any question before the Foundation 
that affects his or her financial interests or 
the financial interests of any corporation, 
partnership, entity, or organization in 
which he or she has a direct or indirect fi- 
nancial interest. 

(f) The Foundation shall not engage in 
lobbying or propaganda for the purpose of 
influencing legislation, and shall not partici- 
pate or intervene in any political campaign 
on behalf of any candidate for public office. 

(g) During the second fiscal year in which 
funds are granted to the Foundation pursu- 
ant to this Act, the Foundation shall raise 
from private sector donations an amount 
equal to at least one-fourth of any funds 
granted to the Foundation pursuant to this 
Act in that fiscal year. Funds shall be re- 
leased to the Foundation during the fiscal 
year only to the extent that this matching 
requirement has been met. 

(h) The accounts of the Foundation shall 
be audited annually in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards by inde- 
pendent certified public accountants or in- 
dependent licensed public accountants certi- 
fied or licensed by a regulatory authority of 
& State or other political subdivision of the 
United States. The report of each such inde- 
pendent audit shall be included in the 
annual report required by subsection (1) of 
this section 

( So long as the Foundation is receiving 
grants pursuant to this Act, the accounts of 
the Foundation may be audited at any time 
by any agency designated by the President. 
The Foundation shall keep such records as 
will facilitate effective audits. 

(j) So long as it is receiving grants pursu- 
ant to this Act, the Foundation shall be sub- 
ject to appropriate oversight procedures of 
the Congress. 

(k) The Foundation shall ensure— 

(1) that any recipient of financial assist- 
ance provided by the Foundation from 
funds granted pursuant to this Act keeps 
separate accounts with respect to such as- 
sistance and such records as may be reason- 
ably necessary to disclose fully (i) the 
amount and the disposition by such recipi- 
ent of the assistance received from the 
Foundation, (ii) the total cost of the project 
or undertaking in connection with which 
such assistance is given or used, (iii) the 
amount and nature of that portion of the 
cost of the project or undertaking supplied 
by other sources, and (iv) such other records 
as will facilitate effective audits; and 

(2) that the Foundation, or any of its duly 
authorized representatives (including any 
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agency designated by the President pursu- 
ant to subsection (i) of this section), shall 
have access, for the purpose of audit and ex- 
amination, to any books, documents, papers, 
and records of the recipient that are perti- 
nent to assistance provided from funds 
granted pursuant to this title. 

(D The Foundation shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress an annual 
report, which shall include a comprehensive 
and detailed description of the Foundation's 
operations, activities, financial condition, 
and accomplishments for the preceding 
fiscal year. This report shall be submitted 
not later than three months after the con- 
clusion of any fiscal year in which the 
Foundation receives grants pursuant to this 
Act. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the 
amendment has been agreed to, and I 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
have looked at the legislative language 
surrounding the Points of Light Initia- 
tive Foundation that was proposed by 
the White House. These are good 
changes that add important provisions 
with respect to lobbying, conflict of in- 
terest, and accountability, and I am 
pleased to urge the Senate accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on amendment 
1278? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. I move to reconsider 
the vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY, I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my colleague 
from Colorado. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1279 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
on behalf of a number of colleagues, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. ARM- 
STRONG], for himself, Mr. Boschwrrz, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. Gorton, Mr. Gramm, Mr. LOTT, 
Mr. McCain, and Mr. McCLURE, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1279. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
ordinarily at this point I would sug- 
gest that we dispense with reading of 
the amendment, but I think it would 
be appropriate to read it. It is only 
about 4 or 5 lines long, and it well ex- 
presses the intent and purpose of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Sec. . Section 1-2503 of the District of 
Columbia Code (1981 edition) is amended by 
redesignating subsection (c) as subsection 
(d) and inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsection: 

"(c) Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to bar any organization or entity 
from denying, restricting, abridging, or con- 
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ditioning the participation of any adult ho- 
mosexual person or adult bisexual person in 
any program or activity that— 

(1) educates, coaches, or trains any minor, 


or 

(2) holds out the adult as & role model, 
mentor, or companion to any minor.". 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
when I learned a few months ago that 
the District of Columbia had in effect 
forced the Big Brothers of America or- 
ganization to admit homosexuals into 
their counseling program, I must say I 
was dumfounded. In fact, my first re- 
action was to disbelieve, in fact, that it 
was happening. 

There were some published articles 
to that effect at the time, and I asked 
my staff to look into it. I discovered 
that this relevant provision of the 
D.C. Human Rights Act was exactly 
that effect, and that the D.C. gover- 
ment, in fact, is vigorously enforcing 
it. 

I think my colleagues know that the 
purpose of the Big Brothers of Amer- 
ica is to match adult volunteers with 
boys who need role models. Big Broth- 
ers of the National Capital Area has 
had a policy of rejecting any applicant 
who wishes to be a Big Brother if the 
applicant is homosexual. 

Last fall, under pressure from the 

D.C. department that enforces the 
Human Rights Act, Big Brothers of 
the National Capital Area changed its 
policy and began accepting homosex- 
uals. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there be inserted in the 
Record at this point a brief news item 
taken from the Washington Post of 
October 24, 1989, which discusses this 
issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


From the Washington Post, Oct. 24, 1989] 


Bic BROTHERS SHIFT RULES 


The Big Brothers of the National Capital 
Area has altered a policy under which it re- 
jected the applications of homosexuals who 
volunteered to serve as role models for 
youngsters, officials of the organization 
said. 


Under a vote taken last week by the pri- 
vate organization, the determination for 
matching a youngster with a volunteer is to 
be left to the youngster’s mother, Big 
Brothers officials said. 

In August, the D.C. Office of Human 
Rights decided to investigate a complaint 
filed by a Greenbelt man who alleged that 
the Big Brothers excluded him because he is 
homosexual. 

The man alleged that the group violated a 
D.C. law prohibiting discrimination against 
homosexuals by employers and public ac- 
commodations. 

A Human Rights Office spokeswoman said 
in August that the agency had categorized 
Big Brothers as a “place of public accommo- 
dation.” 

United Press International quoted an offi- 
cial of the Gay and Lesbian Activist Alliance 
of Washington as expressing satisfaction 
yesterday that Big Brothers “will finally 
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allow gay men to contribute to the commu- 
nity as they would anyone else.” 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
my amendment simply will allow Big 
Brothers and other similar o 
tions in the District of Columbia to set 
their own policy without coercion 
from the City Council with respect to 
the participation of adult homosexuals 
or bisexual persons in such programs 
or activities. 

Mr. President, in a sense, it was 
tempting for me and for my cospon- 
sors to simply forbid such participa- 
tion, but to do so would in effect make 
the mirror-image mistake of judgment 
and public policy that the D.C. City 
Council is making. They have a coer- 
cive policy which says if you are going 
to have a volunteer organization that 
works with young people, you have to 
admit and permit homosexuals to par- 
ticipate and to be role models. 

We are not saying that they may not 
have such persons, though it would be 
my earnest hope that homosexual per- 
sons would not be placed in such ca- 
pacities or roles where impressionable 
young people would see them as role 
models, 

We are just simply saying that this 
particular provision of the District of 
Columbia Code will not require or 
could coerce or force Big Brothers in 
similar organizations to do so. 

We just would be absolutely clear 
about that. If my amendment is adopt- 
ed Big Brothers could keep its current 
policy, revert to its former policy, or 
adopt some other policy. It leaves the 
option to the volunteer organizations 
affected. 

Mr. President, let me also make it 
clear that the amendment is not as 
broad or sweeping as some might 
desire in that it deals only with adults, 
only with those adults who work with 
minors, and only with adults who are 
in the District of Columbia. We are 
not trying to set out to chart new 
policy for some broad-gauged agenda 
nationwide. We are only dealing with a 
volunteer organization situation that 
is not speculative, that has arisen, that 
is a present problem in the District of 
Columbia where Congress has the leg- 
islative jurisdiction. 

If some State government is foolish 
enough to adopt a similar policy, that 
is up to the voters of that State. If 
some city council in Colorado or Utah 
or Massachusetts or somebody some- 
place decides to do it, that is up to 
them. Our responsibility is over the 
District of Columbia. 

It fits on this bill because this is a 
bill about voluntarism. But I have de- 
liberately tried to draft an amendment 
which is narrow in its scope and appli- 
cation, which is implemented to a 
clearly defined specific abuse, and is 
not hypothetical or speculative in 
nature. 

Mr. President, with that word of ex- 
planation, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will not accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. We have been over this issue 
over the period of the last 2 years. 
There has been no request to us from 
the District or from any of the groups 
in the District. Each State writes its 
own laws in terms of tax exemptions 
and human rights. So does the District 
of Columbia. 

This amendment says we will only 
apply this to the District of Columbia, 
and we will let the rest of the States 
do whatever they want. If it is sauce 
for the goose, it ought to be sauce for 
the gander. If the Senate wants to pre- 
empt all State laws, that is one thing. 
But this is only targeted to one juris- 
ers That is the District of Colum- 

We have had no request from any of 
the voluntary organizations indicating 
that this is a problem. 

So I think it is particularly intrusive. 
Therefore, I move to table the amend- 
ment, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator withhold? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to yield. I 
hold the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
motion withdrawn? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, who is the manager on 
behalf of the Democrats, makes a 
couple of points that deserve to be an- 
swered. He points out there had been 
no request for legislation from the 
D.C. government. Of course, that is 
true because of the very abuses we are 
trying to correct are not only agreed 
to but, in fact, are caused by and are 
vigorously insisted upon by the D.C. 
city government. What we are doing is 
seeking to amend the human rights 
code of the District of Columbia. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
points out that this is a matter that 
we have considered before in this 
Chamber. That is correct. On a previ- 
ous occasion, in fact on a couple, I 
have asked the Senate, with a narrow- 
ly drawn amendment, to preclude the 
District of Columbia from forcing reli- 
gious institutions to grant to homosex- 
ual organizations on colleges campus- 
es, on the campuses of religious insti- 
tutions within the District of Colum- 
bia, or to impose requirements that 
they be given recognition or material 
support. In fact, at my request and on 
my motion, the Senate has done so. It 
has been enacted. It is the law of the 
District of Columbia. 
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Why, if that has been done, do we 
need this? The reason is when I of- 
fered the amendment previously, I 
only addressed the then existing 
abuse. I did not seek to repeal the 
entire D.C. statute, though, if I were a 
member of the D.C. City Council, that 
is exactly what I would seek to do. 
But, instead, I simply aimed at what 
was on the table without speculating 
with other problems that might subse- 
quently arise. 

This is a problem which has subse- 
quently arisen. In other words, I did 
not know at the time—in fact, I cannot 
imagine that any Senator would have 
foreseen, that the District of Colum- 
bia would enact an ordinance, and 
then vigorously prosecute the ordi- 
nance, the effect of which is to force a 
volunteer organization, which is seek- 
ing to do a worthy and important work 
to help young boys who need role 
models, to force upon them against 
their will to admit into the capacity of 
counselor and role model homosexual 
persons. 

Again, I have not offered to make 
this a broad-gauged, sweeping amend- 
ment that solves a lot of problems 
that have not arisen. I am only ad- 
dressing the problem that we know 
about. It is real. It is not hypothetical. 
It is a great injustice. It is abhorrent. 
It seems to me that there should be 
little dispute about the need to amend 
this section of the D.C. Code. 

Finally, let me address the point 
that somehow the Senator thinks that 
it is unfair to do this only for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; that we are letting 
other States make their own arrange- 
ments. I just want to point out that 
while some think of the District of Co- 
lumbia as a State, I do not think that. 
Maybe it will be someday. But in the 
meantime, it is something other than 
a State, and we treat it legislatively 
quite differently than we treat the re- 
spective States which retain at least, 
in some respects, a degree of sover- 
eignty. Under the Home Rule Act, as 
well as under the Constitution, Con- 
gress is the legislative body for the 
District of Columbia in much the same 
way that the General Assembly of Col- 
orado is the legislative body for my 
State. 

So we have a legislative jurisdiction. 
We know what the problem is. We 
have a clear responsibility to act on it. 
If the Senator persists in his intention 
to table my amendment, I hope we will 
vote down the tabling motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
KENNEDY] is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as I 
mentioned before, this is limited just 
to the District of Columbia. We have 
taken action relevant to this a little 
over a year ago. The issue that was 
raised was at Georgetown University 
on a particular group that was on the 
campus. Georgetown University ex- 
plicitly has indicated that it does not 
wish to have this kind of legislative in- 
terference, and the issue has been re- 
solved satisfactorily, as I understand 
it, at the university, and it has explic- 
itly requested that there not be this 
kind of Federal intrusion. Therefore, I 
move to table the amendment. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? I think he 
misstates the situation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yielded earlier, and this amendment 
now just came on 10 minutes ago. We 
have been on the floor now for 3 days, 
and I move to table. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. President, 
will my colleague care to withhold 
that motion? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
have two or three questions I want to 
raise. I believe the Senator actually 
does not understand the intention of 
the amendment, because it has noth- 
ing to do with Georgetown. That issue 
is settled. A statute has been enacted 
on it. This has nothing to do with any 
college or university. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We 
have a motion to table, which is not 
debatable. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am going to per- 
sist in the motion, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question then is on the motion. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
believe my colleague from Massachu- 
setts has graciously consented to with- 
hold his motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is a motion to table. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I believe it is 
the Senator’s intention to withhold or 
withdraw that motion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
withhold that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the motion is with- 
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drawn. The Senator from Colorado is 
recognized. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
my only desire is to clarify an uninten- 
tional misunderstanding. The Senator 
mentioned that this had not been re- 
quested by Georgetown or by any uni- 
versity. That is correct. This has noth- 
ing to do with the Georgetown case. 
That has been settled. 

Congress has enacted a statute 
which, in effect, preempts a similar 
section of the D.C. Human Rights 
Code, because the D.C. city govern- 
ment has imposed really what, in the 
opinion of an overwhelming majority 
of Members of this Chamber, was an 
intolerable and unfair burden on the 
universities. 

This has nothing to do with that. 
This addresses a similar abuse of a vol- 
unteer organization, the Big Brothers 
of the National Capital Area. So 
anyone who thinks we did the right 
thing in the case of the so-called 
Georgetown amendment, or what is 
technically known as the religious lib- 
erty amendment, I think would be dis- 
posed to vote for this. I did not want 
to leave, unintentionally, confusion 
that somehow we were solving a prob- 
lem we have already dealt with. This is 
not the same problem, but it is similar. 

The District of Columbia is trying to 
force Big Brothers and other similar 
organizations to admit homosexuals 
into their program as counselors and 
role models for the youngsters that 
they work with. I think that is intoler- 
able. My amendment does not say 
they may not have such persons in 
their organization. It says it is up to 
them. 

To sum up, I leave it at this: If this 
amendment passes and is enacted, Big 
Brothers and similar organizations can 
keep the policy they have, and they 
can go back to the policy they had for- 
merly, or they can have some other 
kind of policy. 

My amendment does not require 
them to do anything. What it does is 
prevent the D.C. City Council and the 
D.C. department that enforces this 
statue from imposing on them in this 
way, imposing what I believe to be a 
very unfair requirement. 

Mr. President, I again thank my col- 
league from Massachusetts for his 
courtesy. I think we are now ready to 
take up his motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, often- 
times the Senate seems unable or un- 
willing to look at what it has already 
done that is pretty good and sets off 
on a new Quixotian conquest, to try to 
reinvent the wheel. Mr. President, I 
am speaking about the Congressional 
Award, much of the style of which has 
been plagiarized by the Senate Labor 
and Human Relations Committee, but 
none of the good of which has been. 

I will give a little history to the 
Senate. The Congressional Award, was 
signed into law by President Carter in 
1979. We have had a hard time, Mr, 
President, getting Congress to recog- 
nize the good that it did when it estab- 
lished that program. But it provides 
for 3 medals for young people in 
America, competing against them- 
selves. So we do not need the handicap 
amendment, we do not need the 
award—in this instance only one per 
congressional district. These are young 
people who in America go out and 
earn their own awards in three areas: 
physical self improvement, in commu- 
nity service—voluntarism, if you will— 
and in exploration. 

Mr. President, the young people of 
America where these programs exist 
have given three-quarters of a million 
hours and this committee did not even 
pause to recognize it. Three-quarters 
of a million hours to all kinds of 
things, like Meals on Wheels, to com- 
munity ambulance services, to go sit 
with an elderly couple who were in- 
jured on a farm. 

This committee takes all of the 
structure and creates a new award pro- 
gram but only one person per district. 

We know, Mr. President, that turns 
into elitism and it becomes political. 
That is precisely what it is going to do. 
Whereas the Congressional Award is 
precisely the opposite. It encourages 
the young people of America and they 
have responded; where there have 
been Members of Congress interested 
enough to set up such a program in 
their district, they have responded in- 
credibly. 

We had the handicap amendment 
just a little while ago. Mr. President, 
one of the first recipients of the gold 
medal was a youth who had been pe- 
rennially handicapped, who lived in a 
wheelchair, and set for himself the 
task of walking the length of a foot- 
ball field for his physical self-improve- 
ment. He achieved that. It would be 
like any of these flaccid old Senators 
running seven marathons in an after- 
noon. This young fellow did that. 

We have this program. I ask the 
chairman of the committee or the Re- 
publican manager of the bill, why was 
the Congressional Award not consid- 
ered when creating this voluntarism 
bill? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I apologize to the 
Senator. I was just gathering, from 
the end of his remarks; he asked why 
did we not consider the Congressional 
Award? 

Mr. WALLOP. Why did my col- 
league consider a new award, for one 
person in a district, which competes 
with the Congressional Award which 
has already been set up which encour- 
ages the young people of America to 
do just precisely that kind of thing? 
But in that instance they have people 
in their districts who work with them, 
volunteer to take care of these incredi- 
ble achievements that they have. In- 
stead, my colleagues set up another 
award? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am delighted to 
respond. The Senator has identified 
an issue which we believe has some 
merit. It is basically ancillary to the 
other provisions, which we hope will 
encourage voluntarism. We know 
there are those who do not believe 
there should be a stipend given, or 
that there ought to be an opportunity 
to work for benefits, such as in educa- 
tion. We know there are those who 
would like to have only the very 
wealthiest individuals be able to volun- 
teer. But we have recognized that vol- 
untarism goes all the way through the 
economy and goes to those with low 
incomes and middle incomes as well as 
higher incomes. So we have structured 
this with a variety of different pro- 
grams. 

The purpose of the variety of differ- 
ent programs is to do an evaluation, 
after 2 years, to look at the Conserva- 
tion Corps, to look at the Serve Amer- 
ica Program, to look at what has been 
done in the area of education in five or 
six different kinds of proposals. And 
one of them permits the President of 
the United States to give an award in a 
congressional district for outstanding 
service. 

We do not say that is the answer. 
That is just an add-on. This whole pro- 
vision is a variety of different recom- 
mendations. 

We have suggestions from Members, 
including Members from my col- 
league’s own side. This particular pro- 
posal was strongly advocated by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPEC- 
TER]. 

It is not obligatory. If the President 
does not want to provide them, he 
I not have to. There is no obliga- 

on. 

So I have difficulty, Mr. President, 
wondering why at this hour of the 
night the Senator is so excited about 
this particular provision. I think it is 
probably & generally useful one. If, 
over a period of time the President 
makes a decision to grant an award, 
and finds that individual in that par- 
ticular district, and we see that that 
type of support and encouragement 
does increase the numbers of volun- 
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teers in different parts of the coun- 
try—so be it. If he does not, so be it. 

We have a variety of different kinds 
of awards, Mr. President. We are now 
also considering honoring teachers, 
scientists. We have different corpora- 
tions that do it. I know there are some 
who think perhaps there are too 
many. We do think this, at least, is a 
useful idea. 

There is no obligation. If the Presi- 
dent does not desire to use those par- 
ticular provisions, there are no re- 
quirements. 

So I hear what the Senator is saying, 
but I cannot quite reach the same con- 
clusion as the Senator has. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I 
feared the response that I would get 
from the Senator would be precisely 
the one I got. 

The committee does not know about 
the Congressional Award. In fact, the 
committee does not understand what 
it, this Congress, has already done, 
and the good it has already created in 
America. 

First of all, let me say these volun- 
teers are genuine volunteers. And they 
are not wealthy children. It insults the 
program to suggest that only the 
wealthy have participated in the Con- 
gressional Awards. In fact, quite the 
contrary, most of the children who 
have won these awards have come 
from inner-city schools. Most of them 
have. 

Just so we can get into the RECORD 
what we have already, we have the 
Congressional Award, which is an 
earned honor, that any young person 
in America can earn. He does not have 
to be cited by the President. He does 
not have to have a political connec- 
tion, He has to have an award pro- 
gram, period. 

It goes to youth between the ages of 
14 and 23, a bronze medal, a silver 
medal, or a gold medal, based on their 
achievements, and each level of award 
is based on attaining a set number of 
activities in each of three areas: Vol- 
unteer public service, not paid volun- 
teer but voluntary; personal develop- 
ment; physical fitness. Each of these 
young people has an adult American 
who is willing to volunteer and commit 
his time to oversee that program while 
the award is earned. 

Anyone who has read the report for 
the National Community Service Act 
will realize that the existing Congres- 
sional Award Program is similar to the 
Award for Service Program proposed 
by section 41" of the act. 

The act just does, in effect, duplicate 
an existing volunteer award program, 
but for the fact that only one in a con- 
gressional district can earn it. And he 
has to be discovered by the President 
of the United States. 

The National Service Act actually 
pays the volunteers for their services. 
It does not recognize that young 
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people in America of every class, are, 
today, volunteering their services. 

This is a Nation of good and decent 
people, and the committee somehow 
or another thinks it has to pay people 
to be good and decent. It does not rec- 
ognize what exists now today and is 
working in America. 

We went through the same exercise 
of the public works employment in the 
late 1970's. Even President Carter 
eventually rejected the program as 
wasteful. It is an ill-disguised attempt 
to revise that program. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the 
Senate should delete section 417, the 
awards program, since it duplicates 
ours, competes with ours, and dimin- 
ishes the award the Congress has al- 
ready created. 

This Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives paid short shrift to the 
award, and if they would pay half as 
much attention as this committee has 
to creating a duplicate system, that 
award would be thriving in every con- 
gressional district in America today. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, ex- 
pressing my profound discouragement. 
It does not seem to care to advocate its 
continued use and expansion. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALLOP. I will be happy to. 

Mr. HATCH. I appreciate what the 
Senator is saying, and it is important. 
I think the Congressional Awards are 
very important. 

This bil gives permission to the 
President, if he wants, to grant 
awards. It just is another way of pro- 
viding recognition for those who pro- 
vide exemplary meritorious service. 

Mr. WALLOP. Is he aware that the 
only award given in the name of Con- 
gress is the Congressional Award, 
given by the Congress of the United 
States? 

Mr. HATCH. Is the President aware? 

Mr. WALLOP. It is the Congression- 
al Award. This is our program. It is 
the only award that bears the name of 
Congress. And the committee chose to 
ignore it, not even reference it in their 
report. 

Mr. HATCH. I am aware of that, and 
Ithink the fact this bill ignores it does 
not mean we do not have Senators, in- 
dividual Senators, who recognize how 
valid the system of Congressional 
Awards really is. 

I think the Senator has raised a 
valid point, but we already knew about 
the Congressional Award. What we are 
doing here is just permitting the Presi- 
dent, if he wants to, to issue additional 
awards. 

Mr. WALLOP. Please forgive me. I 
understand what is being done here, 
and I understand it is permissive and 
not mandatory. 

But here is a committee setting 
about to examine voluntarism in 
America, ignoring the achievements of 
what Congress has already done, and 
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not even giving encouragement that 
that be part of the program of volun- 
tarism. 

Mr. HATCH. I take the Senator’s 
criticism seriously, and I have to say I 
think he points out a defect in the bill. 
I am not opposed to remedying that 
defect if he wants to, but I personally 
think everybody here recognizes Con- 
gressional Awards are important. We 
accept them. We want them to have 
the prestige that they do have. 

I do not know that adding them to 
this bill, when they are already in ex- 
istence, does anything to add more to 
their prestige. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I say 
to the Senator that everybody here 
does not recognize it, including this 
committee. That is the level of frustra- 
tion that this Senator has, who was 
one of the founders of that award, 
who sat on the board of it and has 
been trying to gain the attention of 
the Senate now for over a decade, and 
people ignore it. 

This is the best example we have of 
its being ignored, an incredible pro- 
gram that exists in some 24 of our 
States now is just overlooked. 

I guess my plea here on the floor to- 
night is not to continue this argument, 
but to tell us that we have something 
that is attracting enormously good 
qualities out of the young people of 
America, and it is the only award that 
Congress gives in its own name. 

I plead with the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
that they recognize and try and help 
support the award that we already 
have. Go ahead with your voluntary 
bill, go ahead with the paid volunteers, 
but for heaven’s sake, recognize that 
young people from every level and 
walk of life, whole and lame and halt, 
have been a part of this award, have 
achieved enormously inspiring things, 
and we choose here tonight to ignore 
it. We cannot even get Senators to 
come to the award ceremonies that we 
have in this Capitol from time to time. 

I am just suggesting that what Con- 
gress has already done is really good, 
and what Congress is doing now, is ig- 
noring what good it has already cre- 
ated with the Congressional Award 
Program. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HEFLIN). The Senator from Tennessee 
is recognized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I want to 
express my appreciation to the manag- 
ers of the bill for the courtesy to set 
this time aside for me to make brief 
remarks on another subject. 

Before doing so, I would like to com- 
pliment the managers of the bill for 
the excellent work they have been 
doing on the floor and the authors of 
this legislation for bringing it forward 
for our consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized. 
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Mr. GORE. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. Gore pertain- 
ing to the submission of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 97 are located in 
today’s Recorp under Submission of 
Concurrent and Senate Resolutions.”) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KonL). The Clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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The Senate continued consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I gather we are 
sort of at ease while we work out 
things behind the scenes, so perhaps 
this is à good moment for my annual 
speech about colloquys and committee 
reports. 

From time to time, I have noted that 
there are some uninformed souls who 
take what appears in the reports of 
committees of the Senate, and what 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as colloquys and statements to be valid 
statements of legislative intent. If 
there should be anybody who is in- 
clined to do so, I would like to point 
out & couple of things, particularly if 
there should be a judge some place in 
a court who might read a committee 
report or read a colloquy that is insert- 
ed in the Record and say, So that is 
what Congress intended," and thereby 
decide some pending lawsuit in accord- 
ance with that understanding. 

I would just like to put such judges 
and other persons on notice. First, 
Senators do not write committee re- 
ports. For the most part, Senators do 
not read committee reports. So, obvi- 
ously, they cannot actually represent 
any valid legislative intent. 

In fact, I just happened to pick up a 
committee report that was on this 
desk. I would judge that there prob- 
ably is not even one Senator who has 
read as much as half of the 709 pages 
of this committee report. I would 
judge there is not any Senator who 
has read all of it. Probably it would be 
safe to say something over 90 Mem- 
bers of Senate have not read any of it. 

I do not say this to criticize, because 
it nonetheless is & document that is 
useful as a point of reference for cer- 
tain purposes, but let me just say to a 
judge or others who think this is legis- 
lative intent, it is not. 

The reason why this is important is 
because sometimes I know courts are 
inclined to so interpret committee re- 
ports and colloquys and so on. I made 
a statement similar to this a few years 
ago and not too long afterward a judge 
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in Virginia cited my comments in 
pointing out why he had ignored some 
committee report, and I am glad he 
did. He did the right thing. Legislation 
speaks for itself. An attempt to legis- 
late by committee report is not only a 
bad practice, but, in fact, it does not 
represent valid legislative intent. 

Now, about colloquys. On yesterday, 
I entered into a colloquy with one of 
my colleagues, and I was dismayed to 
note that right after that colloquy 
there appeared in the Recorp a state- 
ment which he made, of which I was 
not aware, and would not have been 
had not a sharp-eyed member of my 
staff spotted his statement, which 
may be interpreted by some as in some 
way undoing the colloquy. 

I just wanted to say for the 
Recorp—and I want to say it publicly 
so that nobody gets sandbagged—I am 
going to put another statement in the 
Record which restates what I thought 
the colloquy was all about. The 
bottom line is colloquys are hot air 
and should be ignored by thoughtful 
people. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the order for the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, the evi- 
dence is clear: When Americans are 
asked to serve others and are given the 
opportunity, they come forward eager- 
ly. What is also clear is that we have 
not been sending a strong message 
from the Federal level about the im- 
portance of serving. And we are not 
giving the kinds of assistance that 
make it possible for Americans of all 
ages and walks of life to give such 
service. The National and Community 
Service Act of 1990 sends a strong mes- 
sage and moves us in the direction of 
giving those opportunities. 

I commend our Labor and Human 
Resources chairman, Senator KENNE- 
py, for his efforts on this legislation. I 
am grateful to him and to Senator 
Harck for agreeing to include in this 
substitute bill a number of amend- 
ments I recommended. These amend- 
ments give greater attention to basic 
skills needs and illiteracy among both 
the volunteers and program recipients, 
and provide testing and services to 
those who may have learning disabil- 
ities. In addition, the amendments in- 
clude libraries in the definition of an 
education institution, making it clear 
that libraries are eligible for funding 
under the School and Community- 
based Service Partnership Program. 

Mr. President, as I read the debate 
from Tuesday evening I noted some 
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misunderstanding in regard to the 
benefits available to those who serve 
in what I believe is an excellent model 
for national service, the VISTA pro- 
gram. I'd like to make it clear to my 
colleagues that VISTA volunteers, 
who must serve at least 1 year and be 
on call 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
currently receive a stipend at the end 
of their year of service of only $75 a 
month. That is only a $900 reward for 
their 1 year of service. That figure will 
go up to $90 a month next year and to 
$95 a month in the following year. At 
the maximum, in 1992, it will result in 
a stipend of only $1,140 per year. This 
is in comparison to the $5,000 in hous- 
ing or education vouchers for a year of 
service under the National Service 
F Program under this 
b 

VISTA is the domestic equivalent of 
the Peace Corps, & program that has 
provided great service to hundreds of 
thousands around the world while pro- 
viding an invaluable service to the 
United States. These volunteers have 
postservice benefits a little more gen- 
erous than VISTA's: $2,400 a year for 
up to 2 years of service—still not half 
of the amount that will be available to 
the national service volunteers. 

One of the more valuable parts of 
this bil is our colleague Senator 
Bumpers’ provision to expand loan for- 
giveness and to make sure that appli- 
cants for Stafford and Perkins student 
loans are informed of the loan forgive- 
ness available if they serve as a VISTA 
or Peace Corps volunteer or in an 
equivalent full-time volunteer capac- 
ity. This loan forgiveness in some re- 
spects compensates for the discrepan- 
cy in the postservice rewards for the 
national service volunteer and the 
VISTA volunteer. It is my understand- 
ing that the intent of the legislation is 
that this loan forgiveness is not an ad- 
ditional benefit available to national 
service volunteers under S. 1430. 

But I would like to make sure that 
VISTA volunteers who may be work- 
ing side by side with national service 
volunteers in the same antipoverty 
project will not feel they are less 
valued by those of us who design these 
programs. When each VISTA literacy 
corps volunteer recruits and trains 
from 100 to 200 community volunteers 
in literacy each year, as they are doing 
in Chicago and throughout Illinois 
today, we should be doing all we can to 
let them know their magnificent ef- 
forts are recognized and appreciated. 
And we should be encouraging more 
people to sign on as VISTA's. VISTA 
has & 25-year record of service that 
few programs can match. 

And I also want to make sure that 
Peace Corps volunteers are not deni- 
grated by being considered less valua- 
ble to their country than those who 
serve in communities here at home. 

Because it is late in this process to 
be coming up with an amendment to 
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provide equity for VISTA and Peace 
Corps volunteers, I have asked our 
chairman for an assurance that we will 
work with the House to address this 
issue in the final bill that comes out of 
conference. I believe the level of na- 
tional service benefits could and 
should be made an option for these 
volunteers—not on top of their exist- 
ing benefits or the new loan forgive- 
ness benefits, but as an alternative 
option for these volunteers who live 
and work among the poorest of the 
poor in this country and countries 
around the world, and who generally 
have more stringent service require- 
ments than will be required of nation- 
al service volunteers. 

In another area, Mr. President, just 
recently the Senate demonstrated 
strong concern for the problem of illit- 
eracy in this country by voting 99 to 0 
to pass the National Literacy Act. I ap- 
preciate my colleagues’ support on 
that legislation and want to point out 
that we should not overlook the fact 
that this bill, S. 1430, can serve as a 
complement to the National Literacy 
Act. There is no question that as we 
expand and develop programs to 
combat illiteracy, our need for com- 
mitted volunteers in a variety of areas 
will increase. 

This legislation offers an opportuni- 
ty to reach and train volunteers to 
serve in literacy programs. In addition, 
the attention to youth who are educa- 
tionally disadvantaged, particularly in 
the American Conservation and Youth 
Corps, will help us reach many young 
people who may soon be among the 
millions of adult illiterate in this coun- 
try if we don’t give them the help they 
need now. 

Since my early days in Congress, I 
have been in favor of enacting some 
type of national service. Back in 1979, 
as chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Select Education, I chaired a 
hearing in which we looked at a varie- 
ty of national service models and 
heard testimony on the need for such 

programs. My longtime friend, Harris 
Wofford, then cochair of the Commit- 
tee for the Study of National Service, 
stated that the idea of voluntary na- 
tional service was an “invitation to the 
imagination of both the public and 
private sectors." A decade later, at a 
hearing I chaired in Philadelphia last 
year, Harris Wofford, as Pennsylva- 
nia’s secretary of labor, was arguing 
the same issue while testifying on S. 
543, a bill I've introduced to amend 
the Job Training Partnership Act and 
establish a Fair Chance Youth Oppor- 
tunities Program. He pleaded with us 
once again to act on a national level to 
help states meet these urgent needs. 

S. 1430 responds by giving young 
people an opportunity to learn the sig- 
nificance of service to others while ad- 
dressing important national needs. I 
might add that when we take up S. 543 
here in the Senate, will have another 
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chance to reach the 600,000 to 700,000 
young people who drop out each year 
and are left behind in our society—as 
well as those millions of adults who 
continue to be out of work and out of 
hope. To make a meaningful impact 
on a problem of such magnitude, and 
of such importance to the economic 
and social well-being of the Nation, we 
clearly need to act through a variety 
of approaches that complement and 
reinforce each other. These legislative 
initiatives working together can give 
real hope and opportunity to millions. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
contributions and importance of 
VISTA and the Older American Vol- 
unteer Programs are not ignored in 
the enactment of this national service 
legislation. Because we just recently 
reauthorized the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act and increased the funding 
for VISTA and the Older American 
Volunteer Programs, this bill does not 
include them. But it would be a signifi- 
cant oversight if they wre not goven 
recognition in the consideration of na- 
tional service and in the findings of 
this bill. There are no better models 
for national and community service 
that exist under the Domestic Volun- 
teer Service Act, and I’m pleased that 
much of the National and Community 
Service Act is drawn from the concepts 
in these long effective programs. I 
trust that the attention we are giving 
to new service opportunities will in- 
crease our commitment to expanding 
these older ones as well. And I hope 
we will not fail to provide fairness and 
equity in the benefits for these volun- 
teers. 

Once again, I’m pleased we are 
acting to use our human resources 
more wisely. We will be enriching our 
Nation and enriching each one of the 
volunteers who participates in these 
programs. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this legislation. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my support for S. 1430, the 
National and Community Service Act. 

Let me begin by congratulating my 
colleagues who have promoted the 
concept of national service. Senator 
Kennepy, Senator Nunn, Senator MI- 
KULSKI, Senator Ross, Senator Dopp, 
Senator GRAHAM, and Senator BUMP- 
ERS have each made significant contri- 
butions to this legislation and have 
worked together to bring forward a 
comprehensive and effective national 
service proposal. 

My gratitude and appreciation also 
go to Majority Leader MITCHELL, 
whose leadership made public service a 
priority by placing it on the Democrat- 
ic agenda last March. 

I wholeheartedly support the Na- 
tional and Community Service Act, 
which recognizes the need to revive 
the spirit of voluntarism in America. 
Our modern society places many per- 
sonal demands on every American's 
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time and energy, and, as a result, civic 
responsibility has simply become a low 
priority for too many Americans. A 
culture of apathy has begun to emerge 
in our Nation as Americans too often 
forget the important role they have to 
play in serving their communities and 
their country. 

Congress must help reverse this soci- 
etal trend that dissociates citizens 
from involvement in civic life. Most 
importantly, adults must teach young 
Americans about the important re- 
sponsibilities that accompany democ- 
racy’s freedoms and rights. Teachers 
and students alike admit that today’s 
generation of young adults has a di- 
minished willingness to become in- 
volved in activities outside the sphere 
of their own personal lives. Young 
adults, however, also express a definite 
interest in serving in their communi- 
ties through a planned volunteer pro- 


gram. 

The National and Community Serv- 
ice Act will establish an organized vol- 
unteer program that will tap into the 
resources and talents of all Americans. 
School-based and community agencies 
will work together to create and 
expand service opportunities for stu- 
dents, and a full-time youth corps will 
provide opportunities for young adults 
to earn postservice education and 
training benefits. For adults, this legis- 
lation would provide full- and part- 
time service opportunities in a wide 
range of areas, with full-time partici- 
pants able to earn either education 
benefits, first-home benefits, or both. 

In my home State of South Dakota, 
this legislation will open up a wide va- 
riety of service opportunities for 
people of all ages. South Dakotans 
may become involved in efforts to pro- 
mote and preserve our precious but 
limited forest, agricultural, recreation- 
al, and wildlife areas, as well as our 
cultural and historical resources. Ex- 
isting community programs that serve 
the elderly and shut-in will also be 
given a boost by this legislation, and 
new programs may be developed to 
target the specific needs of the elderly 
who live in rural areas. From social 
service programs like tutoring and lit- 
eracy training to environmental pro- 
tection efforts, I am confident that 
South Dakotans will join in a renewed 
national commitment to community 
service. 

As the United States enters a new 
decade, the National and Community 
Service Act will help young and old 
alike work together to help themselves 
by helping others. Active volunteers 
will help rebuild America’s infrastruc- 
ture as they earn basic job skills and a 
sense of civic pride. In the words of 
President Lyndon Johnson, who cre- 
ated the Volunteers in Service to 
America Program, these volunteers 
will gain that “ultimate reward which 
comes to those who serve their fellow 
man.” 
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Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am 
very thankful to my colleagues who 
have worked so hard to craft national 
and community service legislation. 
This bill is long overdue. 

The National and Community Serv- 
ice Act provides many opportunities 
for Americans of all ages to volunteer 
in their communities. It will generate 
1 billion hours of community service 
over the next 5 years by building on 
existing programs, encouraging 
schools to involve students in volun- 
teer service, and offering incentives to 
those who wish to make a substantial 
full- or part-time commitment to civil- 
ian service. 

I am glad this bill has a special focus 
on youth. Too often on this floor we 
debate the amount of money to spend 
on law enforcement, or how tough we 
should make laws to deter young 
people from drugs and crime. 

Not often enough do we spend our 
time passing laws which give children 
something to which they can say 
“yes.” 

I have been a supporter of communi- 
ty service for a long time, and I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of this bill. 
This is a compromise measure that in- 
corporates aspects of 14 Senate bills. 
It has the support of over 65 national 
organizations. 

So many volunteer efforts on the 
local level deserve our support. In my 
own State of Vermont, hundreds of 
volunteer programs involving youth, 
seniors, and adults of all ages provide 
needed services in our towns and rural 
areas. 

There is one volunteer program in 
Vermont of which I am especially 
proud. 

It is at St. Michael’s College in Win- 
ooski, VI—my alma mater. Two years 
ago the school recognized the value of 
getting its students out into the com- 
munity. They established & program 
called MOVE, or Mobilization of Vol- 
unteer Efforts. This program has been 
successful beyond the hopes of its cre- 
ators. During the 1988-89 academic 
year alone, more than 400 students— 
that is about 25 percent of the student 
body—performed over 20,000 hours of 
community service. 

MOVE has successfully channeled 
the talents, creativity and energy of 
St. Michael's students into innovative 
and effective service programs that 
make a difference in the community. 

MOVE is addressing unserved needs 
in its local community. The “Hunger 
Garden," for example, was started in 
the summer of 1988 by Rev. Thomas 
Hoar. St. Michael's gave two plots of 
land for the garden, where squash, to- 
matoes, potatoes, string beans, carrots, 
and other vegetables are planted. 
After student volunteers harvested the 
vegetables, all the food was shipped to 
the Chittenden County Emergency 
Food Shelf which services the hungry 
in this Vermont county. 
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Students are becoming more aware 
of the needs of persons with disabil- 
ities. After spending “Physical Aware- 
ness Day” in wheelchairs, students 
learned about the barriers some of 
their students encounter. The day was 
effective in spreading awareness of the 
physically challenged and their needs. 
A student named Larry, who has cere- 
bral palsy, has benefited from this 
awareness. Many students volunteer to 
help Larry get to classes and live in 
student housing. 

On a warm September afternoon in 
the fall, St. Michael’s campus was 
filled with colorful balloons, clowns 
and smiling faces. The event was the 
First Annual Kids’ Day. With about 
150 area children, the day’s activities 
included of art tables, games, a puppet 
show, a magician, a story teller, and 
refreshments. It was a time for the 
children to enjoy themselves and 
chance for St. Michael’s students to 
become familiar with volunteering. 

Many students spend their spring 
breaks volunteering in other areas of 
the county. For several years, the 
MOVE Program has sponsored week- 
long programs that offer an alterna- 
tive to more traditional spring break 
activities. St. Michael’s students have 
volunteered at Covenant House, a 
home for runaway teenagers, and have 
worked with social service organiza- 
tions in Appalachia. 

I am proud to say that the MOVE 
Program at St. Michael’s College has 
been named by President Bush as the 
“Thirty-fourth Point of Light." This 
national recognition is well-deserved. 

But it is not enough that we support 
efforts like the MOVE Program with a 
title, however prestigious. We must 
provide them with the financial and 
organizational support they need. 

The National and Community Serv- 
ice Act provides that structure, and 
the necessary funding. Americans 
have proven time and time again that 
they are willing to give of themselves 
in volunteer services, that the ethic of 
civic responsibility is still alive. In 
passing this legislation, the Senate 
makes itself a partner in those valua- 
ble efforts. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, we often 
discuss the problems our citizens are 


experiencing—overcrowded class- 
rooms, understaffed care facilities for 
the elderly, diminishing forests. 


Therefore, I am pleased to be a co- 
sponsor of the National and Communi- 
ty Service Act, which will encourage 
our Nation's citizens to become more 
involved in their communities, to con- 
tribute to the solutions of the prob- 
lems facing society. I wish to congratu- 
late the members of the Labor Com- 
mittee who have brought to the 
Senate this legislation, which will pro- 
vide a framework to channel the limit- 
less energies of those who wish to 
serve their neighbors. 
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Since the time when a young Presi- 
dent challenged our Nation to “ask 
not what your country can do for you; 
ask what you can do for your coun- 
try,” the idea of voluntarism and serv- 
ice to community and nation has lost 
its luster. The 1980’s seemed to have 
been characterized by greed and ava- 
rice. As we enter the 1990’s our Nation 
should commit itself once again to 
community service and involvement, 
to making the world in which we live a 
better place—this bill is the first step. 

Once again we need our citizens to 
work together to build a better society. 
We need our citizens to participate in 
their neighborhoods—to strengthen 
the connection between individuals 
and the communities where they live. 
Young people who volunteer for na- 
tional service become more self-reliant 
and develop a better understanding of 
their roles and responsibilities in the 
community. National service is a prac- 
tical way for our citizens—young and 
old—to learn and grow through train- 
ing, guidance, and group interaction. 

The National and Community Serv- 
ice Act establishes school and commu- 
nity based programs to encourage stu- 
dents to serve their communities—by 
teaching the illiterate, by spending 
time with children in day care centers, 
by planting trees, working in recycling 
centers, helping with activities at 
senior citizens centers. The possibili- 
ties are limited only by the partici- 
pants’ imaginations. These summer 
and part-time positions would provide 
participants with productive work that 
would make them feel positive about 
themselves and their contributions; 
and these volunteer opportunities 
would provide important benefits for 
all the people served. 

This legislation provides States with 
competitive grants to fund education- 
al, environmental, public service, or 
public safety programs. College stu- 
dents would be encouraged to partici- 
pate in community service programs 
with incentives such as academic cred- 
its, deferred or partially canceled 
loans or work-study options. As more 
and more people get involved, our 
neighborhoods, our communities and 
every person in America will be the 
winners. 

I urge all of my colleagues to sup- 
port the National and Community 
Service Act. By expanding volunteer 
efforts our citizens will help create 
more cohesive, connected communi- 
ties. And, our communities will 
become more vital, more vibrant 
places to live. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the patience of our colleagues 
as we have been trying to bring this 
legislative effort to a conclusion this 
evening. We have made some very sub- 
stantial progress during the course of 
the day. 

It had been my hope that we might 
have been able to conclude at a rea- 
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sonable hour this evening. It is my un- 
derstanding that we are down to prob- 
ably one or two important items that 
remain to be addressed, and I recog- 
nize that we could conclude this 
evening, but we would probably go on 
into the evening for a period of time. 
It is acceptable to those who are offer- 
ing the amendments to address these 
issues in the morning. 

So it is my intention, and I have 
talked with the leader, and I believe 
the majority and minority leaders 
should be to bring this matter back on 
the floor as early as 10 tomorrow 
morning, so we can take up where we 
are right at this present time. I do be- 
lieve we will be able to move the legis- 
lation and resolve it in an expeditious 
way which will permit us to address 
other measures tomorrow. So that is 
our intention. 

I have talked this over with my col- 
league and comanager, the Senator 
from Utah, and this is an agreeable 
way for him as well We have men- 
tioned this to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, who has the pending amend- 
ment, and it is satisfactory to him. 

We have not been able to get the at- 
tention of Senator NickLes. We hope 
we will be able to resolve that particu- 
lar issue, and we hope we will be able 
to announce something on that re- 
maining item. Then hopefully, Mr. 
President, with the acceptance of the 
amendments of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WiLsoN] we will, in terms 
of what we have been notified at the 
present time, be ready to move toward 
a third reading. 

That is currently the situation. I will 
let the majority leader make the de- 
finitive declaration about what, if any- 
thing, we are going to be doing for the 
remainder of this evening, but this leg- 
islation will go over until tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator yield? 
As I understand it, for the benefit of 
our colleagues, I think it is correct 
there will be no further votes tonight. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. A little louder, 
please. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The question on 
the votes or nonvotes really has to be 
stated by the majority leader, appro- 
priately. There will not be votes on 
this particular measure. 

The leader says that we can say it, 
so we have said it. There are no more 
votes. I am always glad to bring good 
news. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. My understand- 
ing is that we will return to this at 10 
tomorrow, but that we have not en- 
tered into any agreement as to when 
we will vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. There has been no 
agreement. 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG. I am agreeable, 
although I am ready to vote tonight. I 
am ready to vote at any time. 

The only concern I feel about this 
arrangement—and I am agreeable to it 
just to expedite the business of the 
Senate—is that I hope no Senator 
would feel that this would be the 
moment to offer a second-degree 
amendment that might confuse the 
issue. I would like to have a vote up or 
down on my amendment, or if some- 
body wants to move to table me, that 
is all right. 

I will not be agreeable if the effort is 
to simply offer an amendment which 
confuses the issue. This is a simple 
matter. To bring in unrelated or extra- 
neous issues as a second-degree 
amendment will, in my opinion, not 
expedite the work of the Senate and 
would not be a good practice. I hope 
no Senator will dream up that idea 
overnight. It is not something that is 
complicated or that requires a lot of 
refinement, and I hope we can dispose 
of it quickly in the morning. 

I do not see other Senators seeking 
recognition. Therefore, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SrwoN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
period for morning business with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


IRISH-AMERICAN HERITAGE 
MONTH—A TRIBUTE TO THE 
SHARED TRADITIONS AND 
VALUES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND IRELAND 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today I am 
Pleased to have joined Senators 
SIMON, KERRY, MOYNIHAN, KENNEDY, 
and others in introducing legislation 
to pay tribute to the contributions 
that Irish-Americans have made to the 
United States. 

The United States enjoys a long- 
standing and friendly relationship 
with Ireland, due in large measure to 
the strong Irish strands in the fabric 
of America. Indeed, at the last census 
count, more than 40 million residents 
of the United States reported that 
they were of Irish descent. Irish-Amer- 
icans have made an indelible mark on 
the many diverse aspects of American 
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culture, and they have played an im- 
portant part in our Nation’s history. 

The legislation we introduced would 
designate March 1990 as Irish Herit- 
age Month. It also reaffirms the spe- 
cial relationship between the United 
States and Ireland at a time when 
events in Europe warrant a coherent 
response by the United States and its 
Western allies. 

Yesterday, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hosted a private 
meeting with Irish Prime Minister, 
Charles J. Haughey, who is visiting 
Washington in conjunction with Ire- 
land’s ascendancy to the Presidency of 
the European Economic Community. 

The EC will likely emerge as one of 
the primary actors in the formulation 
of a new order in Europe. Ireland, as 
president of the EC, will play an im- 
portant role in that process. It is thus 
particularly timely that we in the 
United States reflect on our deep ties 
with Ireland and our common bonds 
with the Irish people. 

Mr. President, it is clear that the 
United States has a real interest in 
designating March 1990 as Irish-Amer- 
ican Heritage Month. Not only would 
the celebration be a fitting tribute to 
the contributions that Irish-Americans 
have made to U.S. society, but it would 
also solidify our friendship with a sig- 
nificant ally in Europe. Accordingly, I 
urge my colleagues to support this 
timely and important legislation. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Kalbaugh, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
and a treaty which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations and treaty re- 
ceived today are printed at the end of 
the Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 4:15 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 2742) to 
extend and amend the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the House has passed the following 
bill, without amendment: 
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S. 1016. An act to change the name of 


At 4:40 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill CH.R. 3729) to authorize appro- 
priations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for research 
and development, space flight, control 
and data communications, construc- 
tion of facilities, and research and pro- 
gram management, and for other pur- 
poses; it asks & conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Rog, Mr. Netson of Florida, Mr. VAL- 
ENTINE, Mr. Brown of California, Mrs. 
LLOYD, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. VOLKMER, 
Mr. MiwETA, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
NAGLE, Mr. WALKER, Mr. SENSENBREN- 
NER, Mr. Lewis of Florida, Mr. 
BuECHNER, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. SLAUGH- 
TER Of Virginia, and Mr. ROHRABACHER 
as managers of the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message further announced 
that the House has passed the follow- 
ing bills, in which it requests the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H.R. 3910. An act to require the Secretary 
of Education to conduct a comprehensive 
national assessment of programs carried out 
with assistance under chapter 1 of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965; and 

H.R. 4010. An act to provide the Secretary 
of Agriculture authority regarding the sale 
of sterile screwworms. 

The message further announced 
that the House has agreed to the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolutions, in 
which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution 
concerning Iranian persecution of the 
Baha'is; 

H. Con. Res. 226. Concurrent resolution 
providing for acceptance of a statue of Philo 
T. Farnsworth, presented by the State of 
Utah, for placement in National Statuary 
Hall, and for other purposes; and 

H. Con. Res. 251. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing use of the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol for a dedication ceremony incident to 
the placement of a bust of Lajos Kossuth in 
the Capitol and authorizing the printing of 
a transcript of the proceedings of the cere- 
mony. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 4010. An act to provide the Secretary 
of Agriculture authority regarding the sale 
of sterile screwworms; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

The following concurrent resolution 
was read, and referred as indicated: 

H. Con. Res. 226. Concurrent resolution 
providing for acceptance of a statue of Philo 
T. Farnsworth, presented by the State of 
Utah, for placement in National Statuary 
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Hall, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 3910. An act to require the Secretary 


with assistance under chapter 1 of title I of 
S and Secondary Education 


The following concurrent resolution 
was read, and placed on the calendar: 
H. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution 
e cie Iranian persecution of the 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

EC-2438. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Allies Assuming a 
Greater Share of the Common Defense 
Burden”; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2439. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the Monetary Policy Report of 
the Board; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-2440. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report on activities under 


for fiscal year 1989; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2441. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report on the National Assessment of 
Radon Gas; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

EC-2442. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, prospectuses for the 
fiscal year 1991 General Services Adminis- 
tration Public Buildings Service Capital Im- 
provement Program; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-2443. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of D.C. Act 8-156 adopted by the 
Council on January 30, 1990; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2444. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of D.C. Act 8-154 adopted by the 
Council on January 30, 1990; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2445. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of D.C. Act 8-155 adopted by the 
Council on January 30, 1990; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2446. A communication from the Post- 
master General of the United States, trans- 
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mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Postmaster General for fiscal year 
1989; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2447. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Agency on compe- 
tition advocacy for fiscal year 1989; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2448. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Federal Judicial Center, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the 1989 Annual 
Report of the Federal Judicial Center; to 


Chairman of the Merit Systems Protection 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Board under the Free- 
dom of Information Act for calendar year 
1989; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2450. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Authority under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act for calendar year 1989; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2451. A communication from the 
Senior Deputy Director, Congressional Re- 
lations and Communications, Office of 
Thrift Supervision, Department of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act for calendar year 1989; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2452. A communication from the 
Acting Assistant Attorney General (Legisla- 
tive Affairs), transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the recovery 
by the United States of the costs of hospital 
and medical care and treatment furnished 
by the United States in certain circum- 
stances; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2453. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the 1988 annual 


the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1543. A bill to authorize the Colonial 
Dames at Gunston Hall to establish a me- 
morial to George Mason in the District of 
Columbia (Rept. No. 101-245). 

By Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Con. Res. 93. Concurrent resolution 
providing for acceptance of a statue of Philo 
T. Farnsworth presented by the State of 
Utah, for placement in National Statuary 
Hall, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 101- 
246). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 

The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources: 
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Edwin G. Foulke, Jr., of South Carolina, 
to be a Member of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Review Commission for the 
term expiring April 27, 1995; 

Bernard E. DeLury, of New Jersey, to be 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Direc- 
tor; 

John T. MacDonald, of New Hampshire, 
to be Assistant Secretary for Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Department of 
Education; 

Tony E. Gallegos, of California, to be a 
Member of the Equal Employment Commis- 
sion for the term expiring July 1, 1994; 

Antonia Coello Novello, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service for a term of four 


years; 

Wanda L. Forbes, of South Carolina, to be 
& Member of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science for a 
term expiring July 19, 1993; 

Charles E. Reid, of New Jersey, to be a 
Member of the National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science for a term 
expiring July 19, 1993; 

Daniel W. Casey, of New York, to be a 
Member of the National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science for a term 
expiring July 19, 1994; 

Elinor H. Swain, of North Carolina, to be 
& Member of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science for a 
term expiring July 19, 1994; 

Joyce T. Berry, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Commissioner on Aging; 

Frederick M. Bernthal, of Tennessee, to 
be Deputy Director of the National Science 
Foundation; and 

William Hughes Graves III, of Mississippi, 
to be Director of the National Institute on 
Disability and Rehabilitation Research. 

(The above nominations were report- 
ed with the recommendation that they 
be confirmed, subject to the nominees’ 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, for 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources, I also report favorably a 
nomination list in the Public Health 
Service which was printed in full in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
23, 1990, and ask unanimous consent, 
to save the expense of reprinting on 
the Executive Calendar, that these 
nominations lie at the Secretary’s desk 
for the information of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

By Mr. GLENN, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs: 

Allan V. Burman, of Virginia, to be Ad- 
ministrator for Federal Procurement Policy. 

(The above nomination was reported 
with the recommendation that it be 
confirmed, subject to the nominee’s 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 
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By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself, Mr. 


S. 2198. A bill to amend title XIX of the 
Social Security Act to reduce infant mortali- 
ty through improvement of coverage of 
services to pregnant women and infants 
under the medicaid program; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. PACEWOOD (for himself and 
Mr. BoscHWITZ): 

S. 2199. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 with respect to the tax 
treatment of the transfer of excess pension 
assets to retiree health accounts, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

S. 2200. A bill to repeal the temporary sus- 
pension of duty on C-amines; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. DASCHLE: 

S. 2201. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to eliminate a means test appli- 
cable to determinations of eligibility of cer- 
tain veterans for veterans hospital care and 
other care and services; to the Committee 
on Veterans' Affairs. 

By Mr. FORD: 

S. 2202. A bill to authorize the use of re- 
ceipts from customs user fees to pay for ad- 
ditional customs personnel and services; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself, Mr. 
BrINGAMAN, and Mr. MCCAIN): 

S. 2203. A bill to settle certain claims of 
the Zuni Indian Tribe, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself and 
Mr. DASCHLE): 

S. 2204. A bill to amend the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedule of the United States to clar- 
ify the tariff treatment of 8 yis 
ficial flowers of man-made fibers; to 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and 
Mr. COHEN): 

S. 2205. A bill to designate certain lands in 
the State of Maine as wilderness; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 


By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 2206. A bill to enhance exports by elimi- 
nating government-imposed obstructions to 
freer trade; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
Dopp, and Mr. ADAMS): 

S. 2207. A bill to amend the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979; to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself and Mr. 
GARN): 

S. 2208. A bill to provide for issuance of & 
7-day permit for the Grand Circle Adven- 
ture comprising 7 national parks in Utah, 
Colorado, and Arizona; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. 
BonEN, and Mr. PRYOR): 

S. 2209. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to provide that small life 
insurance companies need not amortize ac- 
quisition expenses for purposes of the mini- 
mum tax; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself and 
Mr. MOYNIHAN): 

S. 2210. A bill to provide for preservation 
of competitive rail freight service routes in 
the Northeastern United States; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 
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SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. SPECTER (for himself, Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. Burns, Mr, Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. Kasten, and Mr. SYMMS): 

S. Res. 252. Resolution to express the 
sense of the Senate regarding refusal by the 
Soviet Union to implement the commercial 
airline agreement between El Al and Aero- 
flot; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LEVIN (for Mr. Forp (for him- 
self and Mr. STEVENS)): 

S. Res. 253. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of a revised edition of the Senate 
Election Law Guidebook as a Senate docu- 
ment; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. GORE (for himself, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. D'AMATO, and Mr. PRESSLER): 

S. Con. Res. 97. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to popular anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. LEVIN (for Mr. Gore (for him- 
self and Mr. Hernz)): 

S. Con. Res. 98. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing a public event with music for 
Earth Day 1990 on the United States Cap- 
itol Grounds; considered and agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr. SHELBY, Mr. KoHr, Mr. 
Dopp Mr. ROCKEFELLER, and 
Mr. RIEGLE): 

S. 2198. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to reduce 
infant mortality through improvement 
of coverage of services to pregnant 
women and infants under the Medic- 
aid Program; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

INFANT MORTALITY AMENDMENTS OF 1990 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
to introduce the Medicaid Infant Mor- 
tality and Children's Health Act of 
1990. This legislation amends the Med- 
icaid Program to require States to pro- 
vide health care coverage for pregnant 
women and infants up to 185 percent 
of the Federal poverty level by 1993; 
to phase in coverage for children up to 
age 18 from families living at or below 
100 percent of the Federal poverty 
level; and to ensure adequate payment 
to disproportionate share hospitals for 
medically necessary care rendered to 
children under the age of 18. 

Mr. President, for the past 3 years 
we have taken several important steps 
to address a problem that can only be 
characterized as a national disgrace. 
This proposal takes us one step fur- 
ther in attacking our failure to protect 
the lives of infants and children in 
America. 

As we watch the amazing changes 
that are overtaking the world today, I 
am more and more convinced that the 
test of our leadership in the world will 
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be the example we set in providing for 
the human needs of our own people. 
Our record on how we treat our chil- 
dren in America is less than exempla- 
ry. It is unacceptable that in America 
today, infant mortality is higher than 
in all other industrialized nations. In 
the past year alone we have slipped 
from 19th to 20th on the list of indus- 
trialized nations. More children die in 
America before the age of 5 than in 
East Germany and Singapore. It is 
also intolerable that our country, 
which pioneered the development of 
vaccines, should have a childhood im- 
munization rate among nonwhite 
Americans which ranks behind 48 
other countries including Albania and 
Botswana. A country that can put men 
on the Moon and can dream of send- 
ing men to Mars can surely find ways 
to add ounces to the birthweight of 
newborns. 

Mr. President, the tools to attack 
this problem successfully do not re- 
quire years of additional study and re- 
search. The travesty of America’s 
shameful record on infant mortality 
and child health is underscored by the 
fact that we now know what will work. 
We know that adequate prenatal care 
can substantially reduce the chance of 
a woman giving birth to an infant with 
low birthweight or one who will die in 
infancy. Further progress would be 
made by ensuring that pregnant 
women have access to adequate nutri- 
tion, such as through the WIC Pro- 
gram, and to adequate information 
and treatment programs with respect 
to both legal and illegal substance 
abuse. 

Each year, 40,000 infants die before 
their first birthday in America. A 
quarter of a million infants are born 
with low birthweight giving them 40 
times the risk of a normal weight 
infant for dying; for survivors there is 
a substantial risk for significant life- 
long health problems and hampered 
intellectual development. Early, ade- 
quate, and coordinated prenatal care 
can impact on these risks. 

If the tools exist to attack the prob- 


lem, then why are our children faced 


with such grim prospects at the start 
of their young lives? Access to compre- 
hensive prenatal care in this country 
is not guaranteed. There are numerous 
barriers that a pregnant woman faces 
to getting care at a time when barriers 
should be far from her mind. Last 
year, as we have done for the past 
years, we took significant steps to 
erase financial barriers when we re- 
quired that States provide Medicaid 
coverage for women up to 133 percent 
of the poverty level. This provided in- 
surance coverage to approximately 
112,000 women who would not have re- 
ceived coverage before the law was 
passed. Broadening the coverage to 
185 percent of the poverty level as pro- 
posed in this bill will cover the preg- 
nancies of an additional 223,000 
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women. This will mean that in the 2 
years of the 101Sst Congress, we will 
have provided prenatal care coverage 
to 335,000 out of the 555,000 uninsured 
women giving birth. This is a good 
first step in trying to solve the prob- 
lem. 

Financial barriers are not the only 
barriers faced by women who need 
prenatal care. Insurance coverage 
without the provider network to give 
the needed care would be a paper vic- 
tory for better care. Last year we at- 
tempted to deal with this problem by 
trying to ensure adequate payment to 
providers for Medicaid beneficiaries in 
order to guarantee that women have 
someone to go to. In addition, we 
began the process of trying to address 
some of the deep-seated social and cul- 
tural barriers that the most vulnerable 
women have to getting care. We at- 
tempted to cut bureaucratic redtape 
by encouraging coordination between 
Medicaid and the WIC Program. We 
also endorsed an important home-visit- 
ing concept that has the potential of 
enabling providers to reach out to 
women who feel alienated from the 
health care system and as a result do 
not get the care needed to ensure 
healthy babies. This legislation would 
enable States to opt to cover, under 
Medicaid, home-visiting programs. 

Finally, Mr. President, last year, we 
took an important first step in trying 
to improve the health of our children. 
We provided Medicaid coverage to all 
children up to the age of 6 under 133 
percent of the Federal poverty level. 
This year, with this bill, we will be 
phasing in coverage for children from 
age 7 to 18 under 100 percent of the 
poverty level. We will be allowing 
States to immediately cover these chil- 
dren as well as the 660,000 children up 
to the age of 6 whose parents earn be- 
tween 133 and 185 percent of the Fed- 
eral poverty level. Our children are 
our future, Mr. President. Our great- 
ness as a nation is fully diminished by 
our reluctance to provide basic health 
care to our children. I believe it is time 
for us to redress this glaring omission. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
summary of the legislation and the 
text of the bill appear at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Infant Mor- 
tality Amendments of 1990". 

SEC. 2. PHASED-IN COVERAGE OF PREGNANT 
WOMEN AND INFANTS UP TO 185 PER- 
CENT OF POVERTY LEVEL. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1902(0)(2XA) of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
1396a(12)(A)), as amended by section 
6401(a) of the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1989, is amended— 
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(1) in clause (ii)— 

(A) in subclause (D, by striking "and" at 
the end of subclause (1), 

(B) by striking the period at the end of 
subclause (II) and inserting à comma, and 

(C) by adding at the end the following 
new subclauses: 

(III) July 1, 1991, 150 percent, or, if 
greater, the percentage provided under 
clause (v), and 

IV) July 1, 1993, 185 percent.“: and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

“(v) In the case of a State which, as of the 
date of the enactment of this clause, has es- 
tablished under clause (i), or has enacted 
legislation authorizing, or appropriating 
funds, to provide for, a percentage (of the 
income official poverty line) that is greater 
than 150 percent, the percentage provided 
under clause (ii) for medical assistance on or 
after July 1, 1991, shall not be less than— 

“(I) the percentage specified by the State 
in an amendment to its State plan (whether 
approved or not) as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this clause, or 

"(ID if no such percentage is specified as 
of the date of the enactment of this clause, 
the percentage established under the 
State’s authorizing legislation or provided 
for under the State's appropriations.”’. 

(b) FLEXIBILITY IN INCOME METHODOLOGY 
AND DEDUCTION OF CHILD CARE IN COMPUTA- 
TION OF INCOME.—Section 1902(1)(3E) of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 1396a(1X3XE) is 
amended by striking (E)“ and inserting the 
following: 

"(EXi) with respect to an individual de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) or (B) of para- 
graph (1), family income shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with a methodology 
which is no more restrictive than the meth- 
odology employed under the State plan 
under part A or E of title IV (except to the 
extent such methodology is inconsistent 
with subparagraph (D) of subsection (aX17) 
and except that there shall be disregarded 
costs for such child care as is necessary for 
the employment of the pregnant woman or 
the caretaker of the infant), and costs in- 
curred for medical care or for any other 
type of remedial care shall not be taken into 
account, and 

“Gi with respect to an individual de- 
scribed in paragraph (1)(C) or (1)(D),”. 

(c) PROHIBITING APPLICATION OF RESOURCE 
Test.—Section 1902(1X3) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 1396a(1)(3)) is amended— 

(1) by amending subparagraph (A) to read 
as follows: 

"CAX1) no resource standard or methodol- 
ogy shall be applied to individuals who are 
eligible for medical assistance because of 
subsection (a) 10) AXiXIV), and (ii) applica- 
tion of a resource standard or methodology 
for individuals who are eligible for medical 
assistance because of subsection 
(aX10XAXiXVI or (aX10XA)GiXIX) shall 
be at the option of the State, but any such 
resource standard or methodology may not 
be more restrictive than the corresponding 
standard or methodology that is applied 
ss the State plan under part A of title 

T by striking subparagraphs (B) and (C), 
an 

(3) by redesignating subparagraphs (D) 
and (E) as subparagraphs (B) and (C), re- 
spectively. 

(d) REPORT AND TRANSITION ON ERRORS IN 
ELIGIBILITY DETERMINATIONS.— 

(1) Report.—The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall report to Congress, by 
not later than July 1, 1991, on error rates by 
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States in determining eligibility of individ- 
uals described in subparagraph (A) or (B) of 
section 1902(1X1) of the Social Security Act 
for medical assistance under plans approved 
under title XIX of such Act. Such report 
may include data for medical assistance pro- 
vided before July 1, 1989. 

(2) ERROR RATE TRANSITION.—There shall 
not be taken into account, for purposes of 
section 1903(u) of the Social Security Act, 
payments and expenditures for medical as- 
sistance which— 

(A) are attributable to medical assistance 
for individuals described in subparagraph 
(A) or (B) of section 1902(1X1) of such Act, 
and 

(B) are made on or after July 1, 1989 as 
amended by section 2 of this Act, and before 
the first calendar quarter that begins more 
than 12 months after the date of submission 
of the report under paragraph (1). 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) HIGHER INCOME STANDARDS.—Except as 
provided in paragraph (3), the amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to pay- 
ments under title XIX of the Social Securi- 
ty Act for calendar quarters beginning on or 
after July 1, 1991, with respect to eligibility 
for medical assistance on or after such date, 
without regard to whether or not final regu- 
lations to carry out such amendments have 
been promulgated by such date. 

(2) INCOME METHODOLOGY AND RESOURCE 
STANDARD.—Except as provided in paragraph 
(3), the amendments made by subsections 
(b) and (c) shall apply to payments under 
title XIX of the Social Security Act for cal- 
endar quarters beginning on or after July 1, 
1991, with respect to eligibility for medical 
assistance on or after such date, without 
regard to whether or not final regulations 
to carry out such amendments have been 
promulgated by such date. 

(3) EXCEPTIONS FOR CERTAIN STATES.—(A) 
In the case of a State plan for medical as- 
sistance under title XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act which the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services determines requires State 
legislation (other than legislation appropri- 
ating funds) in order for the plan to meet 
the additional requirements imposed by the 
amendments made by this section, the State 
plan shall not be regarded as failing to 
comply with the requirements of such title 
solely on the basis of its failure to meet 
these additional requirements before the 
first day of the first calendar quarter begin- 
ning after the close of the first regular ses- 
sion of the State legislature that begins 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
For purposes of the previous sentence, in 
the case of a State that has a 2-year legisla- 
tive session, each year of such session shall 
be deemed to be a separate regular session 
of the State legislature. 

(B) In the case of the State of Texas, the 
State plan shall not be regarded as failing to 
comply with the requirements of title XIX 
of the Social Security Act solely on the 
basis of its failure to meet the additional re- 
quirements imposed by the amendments 
2 — by this section before September 1. 
1991. 

SEC. 3. PHASED-IN MANDATORY COVERAGE OF 
CHILDREN UP TO 100 PERCENT OF 
POVERTY LEVEL. 

(a) IN GeENERAL.—Section 1902 of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1396a), as 
amended by section 6410(a) of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1989 and as 
amended by section 2 of this Act, is amend- 
ed. 


(1) in subsection (aX10XAXi)— 
(A) by striking "or" at the end of sub- 
clause (V), 
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(B) by striking the semicolon at the end of 
subclause (VI) and inserting “, or", and 

(C) by adding at the end the following 
new subclause: 

"(VID who are described in subparagraph 
(D) of subsection (1X1) and whose family 
income does not exceed the income level the 
State is required to establish under subsec- 
tion (1X2XC) for such a family:“; 

(2) in subsection (aX10XAXiiXIX), by 
striking “or clause (XVD" and inserting “, 
clause (iX VD), or clause (iX VID"; 

(3) in subsection (1)— 

(A) by amending subparagraph (D) of 
paragraph (1) to read as follows: 

"(D) children born after September 30, 
1983, who have attained one year of age but 
have not attained 19 years of age,“; 

(B) by striking subparagraph (C) of para- 
graph (2) and inserting the following: 

“(C) For purposes of paragraph (1) with 
respect to individuals described in subpara- 
graph (D) of that paragraph, the State shall 
establish an income level which is equal to 
100 percent of the income official poverty 
line described in subparagraph (A) applica- 
ble to a family of the size involved.“ 

(C) in paragraph (3)— 

(i) by inserting ‘*, (a)(10 AG) VID," after 
"(aX10)XA)XVD", and 

(i) in subparagraph (C) as redesignated 
by section (2X C), by striking the methodol- 
ogy employed" and inserting a methodolo- 
gy which is no more restrictive than the 
methodology employed”; 

(D) in paragraph (4)(A), by inserting ‘or 
subsection (aX10)CAXiX VID" after 
"(aX 10)CAXIX VD"; and 

(E) in paragraph (4XB), by striking or 
(aX10XAXiXVD" and inserting 1 
(a)CLOMAXDCVD, or (a) 10 Ai VID”"; and 

(4) in subsection (rX2XA), by inserting 
"(aX 100CAXGXCVID," after 
“(aX10XAXIXVI),”. 

(b) APPLICATIONS USING OUTREACH LOCA- 
TIONS.—Section 1902(aX2) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 1396a(a)) as amended by section 
6406(a) of the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1989, is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (52), 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (53) and inserting “; and", and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (53) the 
following new paragraph. 

(54) provide for receipt and initial proc- 
essing of applications of individuals for med- 
ical assistance under subsections 
(3)10XCAXi XIV), (aX10)X AX1X VD, 
(aX 10)CAXiX VID, or (a 10 CAXGDCXD— 

“(A) at locations which include locations 
(such as hospitals or clinics providing cov- 
ered services to such individuals, without 
discrimination based on whether the hospi- 
tal or clinic is public or private) which are 
other than those used for the receipt and 
processing of applications for aid under part 
A of title IV, and 

"(B) using applications which are other 
than those used for applications for aid 
under such part.". 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO QUALIFIED 
CHILpREN.—Section 1905(nX2) of such Act 
(42 U.S.C. 1396d(n)(2)) is amended by strik- 
ing “age of 7 (or any age designated by the 
State that exceeds 7 but does not exceed 8)" 
and inserting “age of 18". 

(d) ADDITIONAL CONFORMING 
MENTS— 

(1) Section 1903(f4) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 1396b(f)(4)) is amended— 

(A) by striking “1902(a)(10)(A)iXTV),” 
and inserting *1902(aX 10) AX iX IIT), 


AMEND- 
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1902(aX 10)C AX XIV), 1902(a 10 ADV)", 
and 

(B) by inserting 
“190xaX10XA)GXVI),” the 
*1902(aX100CAX1X VID), 
1902(aX DCGAXGD(GD,". 

(2) Subsection (aX3XC) and (bX3X CX) of 
section 1925 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 1396r-6), 
as amended by section 6411(i)(3) of the Om- 
nibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1989, are 
each amended by inserting ‘(i)(VII),” after 
“GVD”. 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—(1) The amendments 
made by this section apply (except as other- 
wise provided in this subsection) to pay- 
ments under title XIX of the Social Securi- 
ty Act for calendar quarters beginning on or 
after July 1, 1991, without regard to wheth- 
er or not final regulations to carry out such 
amendments have been promulgated by 
such date. 

(2X A) In the case of a State plan for medi- 
cal assistance under title XIX of the Social 
Security Act which the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services determines requires 
State legislation (other than legislation ap- 
propriating funds) in order for the plan to 
meet the additional requirements imposed 
by the amendments made by this section, 
the State plan shall not be regarded as fail- 
ing to comply with the requirements of such 
title solely on the basis of its failure to meet 
these additional requirements before the 
first day of the first calendar quarter begin- 
ning after the close of the first regular ses- 
sion of the State legislature that begins 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
For purposes of the previous sentence, in 
the case of a State that has a 2-year legisla- 
tive session, each year of such session shall 
be deemed to be a separate regular session 
of the State legislature. 

(B) In the case of the State of Texas, the 
State plan shall not be regarded as failing to 
comply with the requirements of title XIX 
of the Social Security Act solely on the 
basis of its failure to meet the additional re- 
quirements imposed by the amendments 
made by this section before September 1, 
1991. 

SEC. 4. OPTIONAL COVERAGE OF CHILDREN UP TO 
AGE 6 WITH INCOME BELOW 185 PER- 
CENT OF THE POVERTY LEVEL. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1902 of the 
Social Security Act, as amended by section 
6401(a) of the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1989 and section 3 of this Act, is 
amended— 

(1) in subclauses (VI) and (VII) of subsec- 
tion (aX10XAX1), by inserting minimum“ 
before income level", and 

(2) in subsection (1)(2)(B), by striking 133 
percent“ and inserting “a percentage (estab- 
lished by the State, which is not less than 
133 percent and not more than 185 per- 
cent)". 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to pay- 
ments under title XIX of the Social Securi- 
ty Act for calendar quarters beginning on or 
after July 1, 1991, with respect to eligibility 
for medical assistance on or after such date, 
without regard to whether or not final regu- 
lations to carry out such amendments have 
been promulgated by such date. 

SEC. 5. OPTIONAL COVERAGE OF CHILDREN UP TO 
AGE 18 WITH INCOME BELOW 100 PER- 
CENT OF THE POVERTY LEVEL. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1902(1) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1396a(1)) as 
amended by section 6401(a) of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1989, and by 
section 3 of this Act, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 


after 
following: 
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(A) by striking "and" at the end of sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(B) by adding "and" at the end of sub- 
paragraph (D); and 

(C) by adding after subparagraph (D) the 
following new subparagraph: 

"(E) at the option of the State, children 
who are not described in subparagraph (C) 
or (D), but have not attained 19 years of 


(2) in paragraph (2), by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraph: 

"(D) If a State elects, under subsection 
(aX10XAXIDQOX), to cover individuals not 
described in subparagraph (A), (B), (C), or 
(D) of paragraph (1), for purposes of that 
paragraph and with respect to individuals 
not described in such subparagraphs the 
State shall establish an income level with a 
percentage not more than 100 percent of 
the income official poverty line described in 
subparagraph (A), applicable to a family of 
the size involved.“ 

SEC. 6. OPTIONAL COVERAGE OF PRENATAL AND 
POSTPARTUM HOME VISITATION 
SERVICES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1905(a) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1396d(a)), as 
amended by section 6405(a) of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1989, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (21), 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (22) as 
paragraph (23), and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (20) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(22) prenatal home visitation services for 
high-risk pregnant women, postpartum 
home visitation services with respect to 
high-risk infants under 1 year of age, or 
both (as specified by the State) as pre- 
scribed by a physican; and“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
1902 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 1396a) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (aX 10) CXiv), by striking 
"(20)" and inserting (22), and 

(2) in subsection (j), by striking “(21)” and 
inserting ''(23)". 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to services 
furnished on or after July 1, 1991, without 
regard to whether or not final regulations 
to carry out such amendments have been 
promulgated by such date. 

Sec. 7. Presumptive Eligibility. 

(a) EXTENSION OF PRESUMPTIVE ELIGIBIL- 
Iry PERIOD.—Section 1920 of the Social Se- 
curity Act (42 U.S.C. 1396r—1) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(1)(B)— 

(A) by adding or“ at the end of clause (i), 

(B) by striking clause (ii), and 

(C) by amending clause (iii) to read as fol- 
lows: 

(ii) in the case of a woman who does not 
file an application by the last day of the 
month following the month during which 
the provider makes the determination re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A), such last day; 
and”; and 

(2) in subsections (ch) and (cX3), by 
striking “within 14 calendar days after the 
date on which” and inserting by not later 
than the last day of the month following 
the month during which". 

(b) FLEXIBILITY IN APPLICATION.—Section 
1920(0X«3) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 1396r- 
1(cX3)) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end the following:, which ap- 
plication may be the application used for 
the receipt of medical assistance by individ- 
uals described in section 1902(1)(1)(A)". 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 
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(1) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) apply to payments under title XIX of 
the Social Security Act for calendar quar- 
ters beginning on or after July 1, 1991, with- 
out regard to whether or not final regula- 
tions to carry out such amendments have 
been promulgated by such date. 

(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) shall be effective as if included in the en- 
actment of section 9407(b) of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1986. 


Sec. 8, Extension of payment provisions for medically 
necessary services in disproportionate 
share hospítals to children under 18 years 
of age. 

(a) CovERAGE OF MEDICALLY NECESSARY 
SERVICES FOR CHILDREN.—Section 1902(a)(10) 
of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C 
1396a(a)(10)) is amended, in the subdivision 
(X) following subparagraph (E), by striking 
"under one year of age" and inserting 
"under 18 years of age". 

(b) AssURING ADEQUATE PAYMENT FOR INPA- 
TIENT HOSPITAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN IN 
DISPROPORTIONATE SHARE HOSPITALS.—Sec- 
tion 1923(a)(2) of such Act (42 U.S.C, 1396r- 
4) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

"(D) If a State plan under this title pro- 
vides for payments for inpatient hospital 
services on a prospective basis (whether per 
diem, per case, or otherwise), in order for 
the plan to be considered to have met such 
requirement of section 1902(aX13XA) as of 
July 1, 1991, the State must submit to the 
Secretary by not later than April 1, 1991, a 
State plan amendment that provides, in the 
case of hospitals defined by the State as dis- 
proportionate share hospitals under para- 
graph (1X A), for an outliner adjustment in 
payment amounts for medically necessary 
inpatient hospital service provided on or 
after July 1, 1991, involving exceptionally 
high costs or exceptionally long lengths of 
stay for individuals one year of age or older, 
but under 18 years of age.“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1XA) The amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) applies (except 
as provided under subparagraph (B)) to pay- 
ments under title XIX of the Social Securi- 
ty Act for calendar quarters beginning on or 
after July 1, 1991, without regard to wheth- 
er or not final regulations to carry out such 
amendment have been promulgated by such 
date. 

(B) In the case of a State plan for medical 
assistance under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act which the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services determines requires 
State legislation (other than legislation ap- 
propriating funds) in order for the plan to 
meet the additional requirement imposed by 
the amendment made by subsection (a), the 
State plan shall not be regarded as failing to 
comply with the requirements of such title 
solely on the basis of its failure to meet this 
additional requirement before the first day 
of the first calendar quarter beginning after 
the close of the first regular session of the 
State legislature that begins after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. For purposes 
of the previous sentence in the case of a 
State that has a 2-year legislative session, 
each year of such session shall be deemed to 
be a separate regular session of the State 
legislature, 

(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) shall take effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 
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SUMMARY OF THE INFANT MORTALITY AND 
CHILDREN'S HEALTH Act or 1990 
1, INFANT MORTALITY PROVISIONS 

a. Phased in Mandatory Coverage of Preg- 
nant Women and Infants up to 185% of pov- 
erty.—Under current law, States must cover 
women and infants with incomes at or below 
133% of poverty as of April 1, 1990. This 
provision phases in mandatory coverage of 
pregnant women and infants from the cur- 
rent law minimum of 133% of the Federal 
poverty level up to 150% by July 1, 1991, 
and up to 185% by July 1, 1993. It prohibits 
the application of resource tests for preg- 
nant women and infants effective July 1, 
1991. Under current law States have the 
option of imposing resource tests for preg- 
nant women and infants. 

b. Presumptive Eligibility.—The Medicaid 
eligibility determination process is often a 
barrier to the timely and appropriate re- 
ceipt of prenatal care. States currently have 
the option to provide “presumptive eligibil- 
ity” for pregnant women. This provision re- 
vises the current presumptive eligibility 
option for pregnant women by (1) extending 
the period of time by which the woman 
must file application for benefits and (2) ex- 
tending the presumptive eligibility period to 
the date the State makes a final eligibility 
determination. 

c. Optional Coverage of Home Visitation 
Services.—This provision allows the States, 
at their option, to offer coverage for prena- 
tal and postpartum home visitation services 
to high-risk pregnant women or infants, as 
prescribed by a physician. Home visitation 
services can be effective in bringing neces- 
sary prenatal services to women who would 
otherwise be hidden from the health care 
system. The effective date is July 1, 1991. 

2. CHILDREN'S HEALTH PROVISIONS 

a. Phased in Coverage of Children up to 
100% of poverty.—This provision phases in 
the mandatory coverage of all children in 
families with incomes below 100% of the 
Federal poverty level. Effective July 1, 1991, 
States would be required to cover all chil- 
dren below poverty born after September 
30, 1983. So long as these children remained 
poor, they would continue to be eligible for 
Medicaid, up to age 18. Thus, poor children 
7 and over would be “aged in" one year at a 
time so that by the year 2002, all poor chil- 
dren up to age 18 would be covered. 

This bill also requires States to process ap- 
plications for Medicaid benefits for preg- 
nant women and infants and children at lo- 
cations other than welfare offices, including 
hospitals and clinics. This provision will be 
effective July 1, 1991. 

b. Optional Coverage of children up to Age 
6 with incomes below 185% of the poverty 
level.—Under current law, effective April 1, 
1990, States are required to cover all chil- 
dren born after September 30, 1983, up to 
age 6, in families with incomes at or below 
133% of the poverty level. This provision 
allows States the option of extending Medic- 
aid to these children with family incomes at 
or below 18575 of the poverty level. Effective 
January 1, 1991. 

c Optional Coverage of children up to age 
18 with incomes below 100% of the poverty 
level.—States would be given the option to 
cover all children up to age 18 immediately 
with income levels below 100% of poverty. 

d. Payment for Medically Necessary Serv- 
ices in Disproportionate Share Hospitals to 
Children under 18.—Under current law, with 
respect to infants under age 1 receiving 
medically necessary inpatient hospital serv- 
ice from disproportionate share hospitals, 
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States may not limit the number of medical- 
ly necessary inpatient hospital days they 
will cover, and, if they reimburse on a pro- 
spective basis, must make outlier adjust- 
ments for exceptionally high-cost or long- 
stay cases. These current law provisions 
would be extended beyond infants to all 
children under 18, effective July 1, 1991. 


By Mr. PACKWOOD (for him- 
self, and Mr. BoscHWITZ): 

S. 2199. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 with respect to 
the tax treatment of the transfer of 
excess pension assets to retiree health 
accounts, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

HEALTH AND LONG-TERM CARE SECURITY ACT 
e Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation, the 
Health and Long-term Care Security 
Act of 1990, to increase access to af- 
fordable long-term care and retiree 
health benefits for the Nation's senior 
citizens. 

This bill is the first part of a two- 
part plan I have been working on to 
address the health and long-term care 
needs of our seniors. The bill provides 
tax incentives to stimulate the private 
sector—employers and insurance com- 
panies—to offer affordable retiree 
health and long-term care benefits. 
The second part of my plan, which I 
will introduce in a separate bill in the 
next few months, will address access 
to long-term care for those least able 
to afford it. 

Affordable health care is one of the 
most pressing issues facing our Nation 
today. Health-care expenditures in the 


_United States have almost doubled 


over the last 25 years, rising from 
about 6 percent of GNP to 12 percent 
of GNP. 

This trend is particularly troubling 
to seniors who typically live on a fixed 
income in their golden years. A year or 
so ago, I held several hearings in 
Oregon on this subject. The message 
was loud and clear: Seniors want 
access to affordable health and long- 
term care. 

There are no easy answers to this 
problem. One thing I am convinced of, 
though, is that the solution is not a 
$60 billion Government-financed pro- 
gram for everyone. People who can 
afford to should plan now for their 
health and long-term care needs. 

I believe employers can play a key 
role in this effort. Roughly 60 percent 
of all employers currently provide 
some kind of health benefits for retir- 
ees. The General Accounting Office 
estimates that the cost of providing 
these benefits to current employees 
and retirees exceeds $400 billion. Obvi- 
ously, the cost will go up as the baby 
boom generation ages and the number 
of seniors double over the next 30 
years. Faced with these staggering 
costs, it would be unfortunate if em- 
ployers started curtailing the current 
level of retiree health benefits. It is 
important that we in Congress encour- 
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age employers to maintain the level of 
these benefits and to set aside money 
to pay for them. And we need to get 
more employers to offer these bene- 
fits. I believe my bill will do this. 

The picture is very different for 
long-term care. Less than 50 U.S. em- 
ployers currently offer long-term care 
benefits to employees. Yet a long-term 
illness is the most likely source of fi- 
nancial catastrophe for seniors. In 
fact, the single largest out-of-pocket 
expenditure for health care is for 
nursing home care. For example, in 
1987, seniors and their families spent 
over $20 billion on nursing home care. 

One of the biggest hurdles to afford- 
able long-term care has been the lack 
of insurance. In 1986, only a hand full 
of insurance companies offered long- 
term care policies. While roughly 100 
companies offer this coverage now, 
only a very small percentage of those 
expected to require long-term care are 
currently covered. The legislation I am 
introducing today should go a long 
way to stimulating more afforable in- 
surance coverage for long-term care. 

The size of the problem dictates that 
Congress must begin taking action 
now. My bill takes a first step by com- 
bining four provisions intended to 
expand private long-term care cover- 
age and to assure that employers have 
sufficient funds to pay retiree health 
and long-term care benefits. 

First, the bill clears up confusion in 
the current Tax Code over the tax 
treatment of long-term care expendi- 
ture and benefits. Long-term care will 
be treated like any other medical care. 
Thus, individuals will be able to 
deduct long-term care expenses as an 
itemized deduction on their Federal 
income tax return. Long-term care 
benefits will not be subject to Federal 
income tax. Employers will also be al- 
lowed to offer long-term care as one of 
the benefits that may be selected 
under a cafeteria plan. For purposes of 
this bill, long-term care means the 
care of an individual who requires as- 
sistance with daily living for a period 
of at least 90 days. 

Second, the bill codifies an Internal 
Revenue Service ruling dealing with 
the tax treatment of long-term care 
insurance reserves held by an insur- 
ance company. This provision elimi- 
nates uncertainty over the deduction 
of the money set aside by an insurance 
company to pay benefits under long- 
term care policies, thereby opening 
the door for more innovative and af- 
fordable policies. 

Third, the bill provides a new tax in- 
centive for employers who wish to pre- 
fund—set aside funds—for retiree 
health and long-term care benefits for 
their employees. Employers will be al- 
lowed to prefund an annual retirement 
benefit of up to $1,500 per employee 
for long-term care and up to $1,500 per 
retiree for retiree health benefits. 
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Lastly, the bill allows employers to 
use excess pension assets—assets in 
excess of 150 percent of current pen- 
sion liabilities—to pay for retiree 
health benefits. Employers will be al- 
lowed to make an annual transfer to a 
special retiree health account to cover 
the cost of the employer's retiree 
health liability for the year. Employ- 
ers who elect to use excess pension 
funds for retiree health will be re- 
quired to establish—but need not nec- 
essarily pay for nonadministrative 
costs of—a long-term care insurance 
program for employees and retirees 
within 2 years. 

These provisions are described in 
more detail in the attached section-by- 
section description of the bill. Also at- 
tached are letters in support of the bill 
provided by the American Council of 
Life Insurance, the Association of Pri- 
vate Pension and Welfare Plans, and 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America. 

In addition, I want to thank Con- 
gressman Rop CHANDLER for introduc- 
ing this bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives today. Congressman CHAN- 
DLER has been very interested in retir- 
ee health and long-term care and I 
look forward to working with him on 
these very important issues. 

I believe this bill is an excellent 
first step in addressing the health and 
long-term care needs of our seniors. I 
hope that many of my colleagues will 
join with me and embrace the con- 
cepts in this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis 
and the letters mentioned earlier be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SEcTION-BY-SECTION DESCRIPTION OF THE 
HEALTH AND LONG-TERM CARE SECURITY 
Act or 1990 
Section 1. This section provides that the 

short title of the act shall be the “Health 

and Long-Term Care Security Act of 1990." 
Section 101. This section clarifies that the 

term medical care" under the tax code in- 

cludes long-term care. Long-term care is de- 
fined as the care given to an individual re- 

quiring assistance with daily living for a 

period of at least 90 days. This will ensure 

that: 1. long-term care expenses can be de- 
ducted as itemized deductions, 2. long-term 
care benefits will be excluded from income, 
and 3. long-term care insurance may be of- 
fered to employees through a cafeteria plan. 

Section 102. This section codifies Revenue 
Ruling 89-43 which provides that long-term 
care insurance reserves held by insurance 


companies may qualify as life insurance re- 
serves. 

Section 202. This section permits employ- 
ers to set aside funds (*prefund") to provide 
an annual retirement benefit of $1,500 for 
retiree health care and $1,500 for long-term 
care. The prefunded amounts are subject to 
rules similar to the current tax law rules 
that apply to pension plan assets (including 
rules for vesting and actuarial funding of 
these benefits). The prefunded amounts will 
be portable. Retirees who are not eligible to 
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receive prefunded benefits will be allowed to 
purchase long-term care insurance based on 
a group premium rate. 

Section 301. This section provides that 
employers can use excess pension plan 
assets (assets in excess of 150% of current 
pension liabilities) to pay for retiree health 
costs. Employers will be allowed to make an 
annual transfer to a special retiree health 
account; the amount transferred cannot 
exceed the employer's retiree health liabil- 
ity for the year. Employers will not be re- 
quired to immediately vest pension benefits 
or provide annuities to employees. Within 
two years from the date of the first trans- 
fer, employers must also establish (but not 
necessarily pay for non-administrative 
costs) a long-term care insurance program 
for employees and retirees. 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 
PENSION AND WELFARE PLANS 


Senator Bob Packwood and Representa- 
tive Rod Chandler are to be commended for 
introducing today The Health and Long- 
Term Care Security Act of 1990,” legislation 
that addresses the health care security of 
millions of American workers and their fam- 
ilies. 

America’s health care crisis is no more ap- 
parent than when a family is impoverished 
due to the costs of providing extended care 
for a loved one whose ability to function in- 
dependently is severely limited. As we have 
known for some time, there is a huge need 
to encourage development of long-term care 
programs and benefits so that today’s work- 
ers can protect themselves against the fi- 
nancial catastrophe that can result from 
severe and chronic illnesses. Senator Pack- 
wood and Representative Chandler have 
taken a big step toward filling that need 
today 


The Health and Long-Term Care Security 
Act wisely recognizes the major role played 
by the private employer system in the provi- 
sion of health care to their employees and 
dependents. Today, private employers cover 
around 90 percent of their full-time employ- 
ees and have been seeking for some time re- 
sponsible ways to extend that protection 
and provide long-term care benefits. Permit- 
ting prefunding on both retiree health care 
benefits and long-term care benefits, as well 
as allowing the transfer of surplus pension 
assets for retiree health care accounts, will 
enable employers to meet this need. It is im- 
portant to note that this legislation correct- 
ly decouples the issue of transferring sur- 
plus pension assets from the issue of pen- 
sion plan termination reversions. 

As America continues to age, the need for 
more long-term options will grow. In 1984 it 
was estimated that more than 25 percent of 
noninstitutionalized persons in America 
over age 64, and 41 percent of those aged 75 
or older required long-term care. However, 
it is not a need confined to the elderly; from 
one-third to one-half of those who need 
long-term care are under age 65. And the 
demand for nursing home care will increase 
80 percent between 1980 and the year 2000. 

We can stave off a major crisis before it 
happens if we have the will. We look for- 
ward to working with Senator Packwood 
and Representative Chandler to achieve the 
laudable goal of this legislation to ensure 
that American employers will continue to 
provide for the health care security of their 
employees and families. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
Washington, DC, February 27, 1990. 
Hon. Bos PACKWOOD, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Bos: Thank you for sharing a de- 
scription of your proposed “Health and 
Long-Term Security Act of 1990." Your deci- 
sion to address the challenge of financing 
long-term care is commendable. 

Few individuals can finance an extended 
nursing home stay entirely out of current 
income and assets. However, we are con- 
vinced that many people will be able to pro- 
vide for their long-term care needs through 
the purchase of long-term care insurance. 

Your bill addresses one of the problems 
that we have encountered in developing and 
marketing long-term care insurance—the 
uncertainty of the tax treatment of these 
products. As we understand it, your bill 
clarifies the tax treatment of premiums and 
benefits received under a long-term care 
policy. In addition, the bill provides a major 
incentive to include long-term care among 
employer-provided benefits. Long-term care 
as an employee benefit offers great promise 
for quickly extending this protection to 
many Americans. 

We urge you to consider including yet an- 
other tax clarification of a long-term care 
insurance approach that also offers great 
promise. This is the use of life insurance 
policies to provide long-term care help. 
With these policies, life insurance policy- 
holders can accelerate their death benefits 
in order to meet the costs of long-term care. 
Again the tax treatment of these benefit 
payouts is uncertain and needs to be clari- 
fied. 

You may count on our industry's support 
for these tax clarifications. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER. 
HEALTH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 
Washington, DC, February 27, 1990. 
Hon. Bos PACKWOOD, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR Packwoop: On behalf of 
the Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica I commend you on the introduction of 
legislation which will clarify that the term 
"medical care" includes long-term care in 
the Internal Revenue Code of the United 
States. 

The legislation takes important steps 
toward stimulating the development of pri- 
vate long-term care insurance, especially 
employer-sponsored coverage, which has the 
greatest potential for reaching the most 
people. By providing tax treatment similar 
to that afforded health insurance, which 
has resulted in 90 percent of the insured 
population under age 65 receiving their 
health insurance through the workplace, it 
gives many important advantages to the in- 
sured. 

Administrative and marketing costs per 
person covered drop dramatically when cov- 
erage is offered through the workplace. Fa- 
vorable tax teatment is a strong inducement 
for employers themselves to pay some or all 
of the cost of the employee benefit, a fur- 
ther strong inducement for coverage. Fur- 
thermore, with the employer as the pur- 
chaser for the group, the buyer has access 
to more sophisticated market expertise, 
making for harder bargaining in the insur- 
ance marketplace. Premiums are lower and 
more affordable when people are younger 
and healthier. 

With amendments such as those proposed 
in this bill, long-term care coverage can 
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begin to be folded into this country's exten- 
sive private employee benefits system. Em- 
ployers play an important role in selecting 
plans and educating their employees about 
benefits. These circumstances provide work- 
ing age consumers more opportunities to 
gain information to understand their long- 
term care needs, It also benefits the work- 
ers’ parents, since adult children often serve 
as financial advisors to their elderly par- 
ents. Employer-sponsored plans today also 
offer coverage for the parents of enrolled 
employees as well. 

Enactment of the “Health and Long-term 
Care Security Act of 1990" would be a major 
step forward in the development of an ex- 
tensive private long-term care insurance 
market, thus reducing the elderly's depend- 
ence on Medicaid. Stimulating the growth 
of a private insurance market for long-term 
care would benefit not only the elderly but 
would free up scarce public funds which 
would be able to be used for other critical 
needs. According to then HHS Secretary 
Bowen's report to the President on cata- 
strophic illness expenses, 500,000 elderly a 
year spend down into Medicaid for nursing 
home care. Furthermore, the September 
1987 Report to Congress by the HHS Task 
Force on Long-Term Health Care Policies 
estimated a savings of two Federal Medicaid 
dollars for each dollar of Federal revenue 
lost through tax incentives for private long- 
term care financing. Over half of Medicaid's 
current dollars go for funding long-term 
care. 

By assisting middle and upper income 
Americans finance their own long-term care, 
your bill will make a major contribution to- 
wards freeing up needed tax dollars to pro- 
vide for those who cannot provide for them- 
selves. 

Best regards, 
LINDA JENCKES.6 


By Mr. DASCHLE: 

S. 2201. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to eliminate a 
means test applicable to determina- 
tions of eligibility of certain veterans 
for veterans' hospital care and other 
care and services; to the Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs. 

VETERANS' HOSPITAL CARE ENTITLEMENT 

FAIRNESS ACT 
e Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Veterans' Hos- 
pital Care Entitlement Fairness Act of 
1990, a bill that would eliminate the 
means test as a mechanism for re- 
stricting essential health care services 
to eligible veterans. The purpose of 
this measure is to ensure that all vet- 
erans, regardless of their assigned cat- 
egory, have access to VA health care 
services. 

In 1986, the enactment of Public 
Law 99-272 established a means test 
for veterans’ health care benefits. This 
law separated veterans into three cate- 
gories based on their income and the 
service or nonservice origin of their 
condition. 

As a member of the House Veterans' 
Affairs Committee, I fought the estab- 
lishment of the means test because I 
fervently believed, as I do today, that 
it is wrong for the Government to 
renege on its commitment to provide 
medical care to all our Nation's veter- 
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ans. When these men and women en- 
tered the service, they were told they 
would receive free health care after 
they completed their military obliga- 
tion. Now, when many veterans most 
need that benefit, it has been taken 
away from them. 

For many veterans, the means test 
stretches their personal resources and 
raises questions about the value of 
their Government's commitments. 
Others, however, are not just incon- 
venienced by the means test. They are 
cut off from necessary health care. 
For these veterans, who took the Gov- 
ernment's promise at face value and 
did not purchase private health insur- 
ance, an alternative to VA medical 
care simply does not exist. 

Recently, I read about a veteran 
who, when he joined the Marine Corps 
in 1968, was told that the real cost of 
war comes after the shooting stops." 
That veteran remarked that while he 
didn't fully understand what that 
statement meant at the time, he is 
now reminded of it every day he is 
unable to obtain health care at the 
local VA medical center. Sadly, the im- 
plementation of the means test is 
doing to many veterans what bullets 
and shrapnel did to their colleagues. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs 
does not keep official statistics of ex- 
actly how many veterans seeking med- 
ical care have been turned away from 
VA medical facilities. However, VA of- 
ficials estimate that during the first 5 
months of this year around 170,000 
veterans were denied care because of 
budget limitations and bed closings. 
Others suggest that as many as 
120,000 veterans & week are being 
denied VA health care. 

To the bureaucrats sitting at their 
desks in the bowels of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, these may be just 
statistics, not worth tracking for the 
VA's official record. But, to veterans 
and their families in my State, they 
represent untold stories of human 
heartache, grief, and unfulfilled prom- 
ises. 

Because the Department of Veterans 
Affairs does not keep track of these 
veterans, I have been collecting the 
names of veterans in my State who 
have been told they can no longer rely 
on the VA for their health care needs. 
The 5-inch stack of letters I have re- 
ceived graphically demonstrates the 
extent of the VA health care crisis 
that exists in South Dakota. The let- 
ters, full of both pain and anger, share 
stories of empty Government promises 
and allude to the fear of growing old 
without the financial means to pur- 
chase private health insurance or re- 
ceive needed health care. 

As a Veterans’ Service officer in 
South Dakota, recently wrote: 

Many of the veterans that come to my 
office have told me they never carried 
health insurance because they were told 
they would be able to go to a VA hospital. 
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Now they can’t qualify for insurance be- 
cause of their medical history, and the VA 
says they can’t provide further care. This is 
happening at a time when World War II 
veterans are retiring in huge numbers. 

Contrary to what past administra- 
tion may have wanted us to believe, 
the veterans who are angry about 
having the doors of VA medical cen- 
ters shut in their faces are not self- 
centered individuals simply looking for 
a Government handout. Rather, they 
are patriotic Americans who trusted 
their Government when it pledged to 
provide them VA health care services 
upon their discharge from the service. 
Now, many of these veterans are left 
emptyhanded, worrying about making 
ends meet on a fixed income and pray- 
ing that their medical ailments won't 
force them to enter a private hospital 
for care they cannot afford. 

As a veteran from Dante, SD, said: 

I was one of those 18-year-olds that was 
drafted in 1945 . . . I'm not old enough for 
Medicare, so I'm a vet with poor health, fi- 
nancially battered from the agricultural 
crunch and health problems. I will count 
my blessings and wear a smile, but I do 
wonder how I can get by without health 
care at the VA hospital. 

Another grim effect of the means 
test is its impact on farmers who are 
veterans. Under current regulations, 
which impose a $40,000 limit on assets, 
a farmer who owns a tractor outright 
is ineligible for VA health care. As a 
result, even though that farmer's 
annual income may be $1,000 or less— 
a situation which unfortunately has 
become quite common in South 
Dakota lately—he will be turned away 
from the VA hospital he had come to 
depend on for years for his medical 
care. For these farmers in my State, 
getting VA health care during the past 
several years has been as hard as get- 
ting rain for their crops. 

It it interesting to note that at the 
time the means test was adopted, the 
National Academy of Science reported 
that the capacity of the hospital-based 
VA health care system was sufficient 
to meet the needs of the veterans who 
applied for care. Today, there is clear 
evidence that after the means test was 
established in 1986, the Reagan ad- 
ministration submitted budgets that 
failed not only to reflect the real de- 
mands placed on the medical centers, 
but even to keep pace with inflation. 
As a result, the VA health care budget 
plunged into the red at the same time 
I and other Members of Congress were 
being assured by administration offi- 
cials that adequate funding was being 
requested. 

Mr. President, one doesn’t have to be 
a rocket scientist to determine what 
place the Nation’s 27 million veterans 
occupied on the previous administra- 
tion’s list of spending priorities. In 
1975, VA medical funding represented 
5 percent of the total national budget. 
Now it represents less than 2.5 per- 
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cent. Meanwhile, at the very time VA 
medical funding was shrinking, the 
veteran population was aging, and the 
Be was taking on a bigger patient 
oad. 

Since 1980, the VA has experienced 
a 7- percent increase in the number of 
inpatient admissions, a 29-percent in- 
crease in outpatient visits, and a 63- 
percent jump in nursing home pa- 
tients. It did not take long for the irre- 
sistible force of this escalating VA pa- 
tient load to meet the immovable 
object of the Reagan administration’s 
realistic VA budgets. 

Some have warned that if access to 
VA health care is further restricted, 
our Nation faces the possibility of VA 
hospitals becoming nothing more than 
holding wards for terminally ill pa- 
tients who have no place else to go. 
This certainly is not the kind of 
health care system Congress envi- 
sioned, or the kind of health care 
system we promised our Nation's vet- 
erans when they consented to give up 
their personal liberty to serve in our 
Armed Forces. 

President Kennedy acknowledged 
the debt of gratitude our Nation owes 
its veterans when he proclaimed, 
“never let it be said that our Nation 
forgot its soldiers.” I cannot imagine 
that he would be proud of the means 
test. Rather than offering our hand to 
our Nation’s veterans, we have chosen, 
instead, to offer them a cold shoulder, 
slamming hospital doors shut and 
sending our veterans elsewhere to 
obtain medical care. 

Some well-meaning observers regret 
the means test, yet contend that the 
urgent need to combat our omnivorous 
Federal budget deficit requires its con- 
tinuation. I reject that notion. 

Early estimates on what it would 
cost to eliminate the means test vary 
widely—some suggest that it would 
cost little to no additional money to 
eliminate the means test while others 
estimate that it would add over $1 bil- 
lion to the fiscal year 1991 budget. 
Even the highest estimate should not 
be prohibitive given the fact we have a 
budget that contains $4.3 billion for 
the development of the Stealth 
bomber, $12 billion for foreign aid, and 
$100 billion for Medicare. 

Are the objectives of upholding our 
commitment to veterans and reducing 
the deficit incompatible in an era of 
limited resources? Clearly they are 
not. We simply have to get our prior- 
ities in order. 

Mr. President, we can begin to renew 
our commitment to our Nation’s veter- 
ans by eliminating the means test. The 
legislation I am introducing today does 
just that. It recognizes that our 
Nation made a moral commitment to 
its veterans that is not revocable. 
Elimination of the means test, howev- 
er, is only half the equation. It must 
be accompanied by funding levels that 
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will allow VA medical centers through- 
out the country to do their job. 

Recent VA budget shortfalls have 
taken a toll on VA health care profes- 
sionals as well as on veterans. For ex- 
ample, I read recently in the Federal 
Executive magazine that physicians in 
some VA medical centers were forced 
to help with emptying bed pans be- 
cause of the severe shortage of VA 
personnel. 

I have met with VA personnel in 
South Dakota and can attest to the 
fact that VA health care professionals 
are being asked to perform tasks far 
beyond those defined in their job de- 
scriptions. We cannot continue to ask 
these dedicated people to pick up more 
and more of the slack caused by inad- 
equate VA health care budgets. 

We are off to a good start in revers- 
ing the downward trend in VA medical 
care funding. I am pleased that the ad- 
ministration’s fiscal year 1991 budget 
request earmarks $12.28 billion for the 
VA medical care account—an 8.4-per- 
cent increase over the amount appro- 
priated and available for fiscal year 
1990. This budget request recognizes 
the shortcomings of the Reagan ad- 
ministration, which submitted budgets 
to Congress that dangerously under- 
mined the stability of the VA health 
care system. I am confident that we 
can build upon the administration's 
VA medical funding request to both 
restore veterans’ confidence in our VA 
health care system and deliver the 
kind of quality care we promised. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in 
supporting the Veterans’ Hospital 
Care Entitlement Fairness Act of 1989 
as the first step toward renewing the 
commitment proudly carved in stone 
outside the Department of Veterans 
Affairs: “To care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his 
widow and his orphan."e 


By Mr. FORD: 

S. 2202. A bill to authorize the use of 
receipts from customs user fees to pay 
for additional customs personnel and 
services; to the Committee on Finance. 

DISPOSITION OF CUSTOMS USER FEES 

e Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation which 
addresses the pressing problem of Cus- 
toms Service personnel. In 1986, Con- 
gress passed the Consolidated Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act 
[COBRA] which authorizes the collec- 
tion of a $5 user fee for each passen- 
ger arriving from an overseas destina- 
tion. Present law allows use of user 
fees revenue only for inspection over- 
time and unreimbursed costs in cus- 
toms preclearance. User fee revenues 
cannot be used for regular staff posi- 
tion salaries and expenses. The bill 
that I am introducing today will allow 
use of the approximately $35 million a 
year in excess user fees to improve 
Customs Service staffing and equip- 
ment. 
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As chairman of the Aviation Sub- 
committee, I have had many airline 
executives, airport operators and com- 
munity leaders raise this problem. 
There is no excuse for the current sit- 
uation where passengers are sitting on 
planes for long periods after an over- 
seas trip and international flights are 
being denied by the Customs Service 
because of budgetary limitations and 
staffing shortages. It is time that the 
surplus be spent to service the airport 
facilities that generated the user fee. 

INS has been more responsive to in- 
creased demands for service than the 
Customs Service because of their abili- 
ty to utilize all of the funds collected 
from its user fee statute. Customs role 
is different than INS and, therefore, 
requires a different user fee statute, 
but INS pays for its entire air and sea 
inspections program which includes 
positions and equipment with only one 
$5 air-sea passenger fee. Customs is 
only permitted to use its COBRA user 
fee collections on air-sea passengers, 
commercial truck-vessel-railcars and 
mail processing for overtime and cer- 
tain preclearance expenses. 

Allowing the Customs Service to use 
the surplus in the user fee collections 
is an opportunity for both the Govern- 
ment and the private sector alike to 
benefit and draw on each others' re- 
sources to meet the growing demands 
for customs Service across the coun- 
try. The ability to purchase automa- 
tion and information systems equip- 
ment to support customs personnel 
and for continued facilitation will ben- 
efit all the payors of the user fees. 
The funding of joint industry-customs 
research and development projects 
would speed up these efforts and bring 
them on-line and benefit the user 
more promptly than in the past. 

I have firsthand knowledge of what 
can happen to an airport with inad- 
equate Customs Service staffing. The 
Greater Cincinnati Airport has growth 
beyond belief since Delta Air Lines, 
Inc., established a hub there in 1985. 
Greater Cincinnati has two interna- 
tional flights already and has request- 
ed landing rights for nonstop service 
from Greater Cincinnati to Paris, The 
landing rights have been denied by the 
Customs Service due to staffing diffi- 
culties. The Customs Service has prob- 
lems already at the Greater Cincinnati 
Airport as they do not have adequate 
staff for the passengers from London 
and Frankfurt. Many afternoon pas- 
sengers are left on the plane while 
their connection takes off due to Cus- 
toms staffing. The Customs people are 
working a full day at the downtown 
Cincinnati office before driving to the 
airport to process the present two 
international flights and there is no 
staff to handle another flight, so the 
rights have been denied. This is hap- 
pening while the passenger is paying a 
$5 user fee for these services. Unfortu- 
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nately, as the law is now written, the 
Customs Service cannot use the user 
fee for personnel and equipment. 

Greater Cincinnati Airport is not 
the only facility to have these prob- 
lems. In 1988, Customs Service direc- 
tors in the field turned down every 
single request for landing rights for 
international services filed by one of 
the largest U.S. airlines. Mexicana Air- 
lines was recently denied landing 
rights for new service from Mexico to 
Los Angeles and San Jose, CA. Such 
cases are often appealed to the Com- 
missioner of Customs and it is very 
common for community leaders and 
airport operators and board members 
to appeal to their Members of Con- 
gress for assistance. I can just imagine 
what will happen if foreign carriers 
take advantage of the new open-skies 
policy. 

The Department of Transportation 
recently issued an open-skies policy 
which will open up the U.S. market to 
foreign carriers to virtually every air- 
port where domestic carriers are not 
providing nonstop or connecting serv- 
ice in the United States. This action 
has come about because a number of 
cities have been pressing for foreign 
service. There as a lot of media atten- 
tion when the proposal was announced 
and there is always good press when 
the State Department has success in 
negotiating agreements that allow new 
service. What happens to the commu- 
nities expecting service when the Cus- 
toms Service cannot supply personnel? 
The Secretary of Transportation has 
taken the position in the open-skies 
policy that DOT will not decline to 
issue licenses for markets simply be- 
cause they currently lack inspection 
facilities. What will happen, in my 
opinion, is that the Customs Service 
will be forced to steal resources from 
another airport to supply the new lo- 
cation. This is not a desirable way to 
conduct the Government’s role in 
processing international passengers es- 
pecially when airports are generating 
the user fees. 

According to the U.S. Travel and 
Tourism Administration, the number 
of international passengers to the 
United States has increased by over 40 
percent while Customs personnel 
levels have remained the same. I 
cannot overstate the importance of 
tourism to the Nation’s economy and 
it is one of the few areas where there 
is a favorable balance of expenditures. 
It is estimated that there will be a 
doubling of international trade and 
travel over the next 10 years which 
will require greater funds for the Cus- 
toms Service. We must fix the problem 
now and one way is to allow the Cus- 
toms Service to use the COBRA sur- 
plus to meet the immediate service de- 
mands of the airline industry and 
other payers of the fee. Increased 
staffing is immediately needed to serv- 
ice new work locations such as air- 
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ports, land border ports and seaports, 
meet the workload growth as small to 
midsize airports become full-service 
Customs airports, and meet the multi- 
ple terminal expansion at existing air- 
ports. The Customs Service is now 
placed in the position of denying serv- 
ice to those paying a user fee while 
surplus money exists in the COBRA 
user fee account. It seems that an eq- 
uitable method of distributing the sur- 
plus funds in the COBRA user fee ac- 
count would be to divide the fund pro- 
portionately on the basis of fee paid. 
For airports and airlines about 70 per- 
cent of the surplus would benefit 
them. 

I would urge my colleagues, especial- 
ly those who serve on the Finance 
Committee to review this simple pro- 
posal. It is only fair for the paying 
passenger to be processed in a busi- 
nesslike manner without undue delays 
due to inadequate staffing by the Cus- 
toms Service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2202 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. DISPOSITION OF CUSTOMS USER FEES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (3) of section 
13031(f) of Public Law 99-272 (19 U.S.C. 
58c(1Y(3)) is amended to read as follows: 

*(3)(A) The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
accordance with section 524 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 and without regard to appor- 
tionment or any other administrative prac- 
tice or limitation, shall directly reimburse, 
from the fees collected under subsection (a) 
of this section (other than subsection 
(a)(10)), each appropriation for the amount 
paid out of that appropriation for the costs 
incurred by the Secretary— 

) in providing 

(I) inspectional overtime services, and 

"(ID all preclearance services, 
for which the recipients of such services are 
not required to reimburse the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and 

(Ii) to the extent funds remain available 
to make reimbursements under clause (i), in 
providing such additional personnel and 
equipment (distributed on a basis propor- 
tionate to the fees collected under subsec- 
tion (a), other than subsection (aX10)) and 
in paying such other necessary expenses, as 
may be necessary to provide service to those 
persons paying such fees. 

"(B) Reimbursement under this para- 
graph shall apply with respect to each fiscal 
year occurring after September 30, 1987, 
and shall be made at least quarterly. To the 
extent necessary, reimbursement of appro- 
priations under this paragraph may be 
made on the basis of estimates made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and adjustments 
shall be made in subsequent reimburse- 
ments to the extent that the estimates were 
in excess of, or less than, the amounts re- 
quired to be reimbursed.”’. 

(b) Report.—Subsection (f) of section 
13031 of Public Law 99-272 (19 U.S.C. 
58c(f) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 
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65) At the close of each fiscal year, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall submit a 
report to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate 
summarizing the expenditures for which re- 
imbursement has been provided under para- 
graph (3)(A)(ii).”. 

(c) PERMANENT EXTENSION.—Paragraph (3) 
of section 13031(j) of Public Law 99-272 (19 
U.S.C. 58c(jX3)) is amended by striking out 
"under subsection (a)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof under subsection (a)(10)". 

SEC. 2, EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
take effect on the date of enactment of this 
Act.e 


By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself, 
Mr. BINGAMAN, and Mr. 
McCAIN): 

S. 2203. A bill to settle claims of the 
Zuni Indian Tribe, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

ZUNI CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT 

e Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce the Zuni 
Claims Settlement Act. This bill, 
which is being cosponsored by my col- 
league from New Mexico [Mr. BINGA- 
MAN], would allow the Zuni Indian 
Tribe to rehabilitate and reclaim their 
natural resources that have been dam- 
aged, directly and indirectly, by mis- 
guided policies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Located 40 miles south of Gallup, 
Zuni Pueblo encompasses 408,000 
acres and is the largest of the 19 pueb- 
los in New Mexico. The Zuni Valley 
has been occupied continuously from 
an early period. In 1540, Coronado vis- 
ited Zuni during his famous search for 
the “Seven Cities of Cibola” and found 
a thriving community with a substan- 
tial agricultural base. 

Since the United States gained sov- 
ereignty over New Mexico in 1846, the 
Zunis have lost 90 percent of their cul- 
tivated land to erosion. In the mid- 
19th Century, the Zunis were cultivat- 
ing 10,000 to 12,000 acres of crops 
using traditional farming methods. 
Today only 1,370 acres are being culti- 
vated. According to the best available 
evidence, the erosion of the Zuni’s ag- 
ricultural lands is directly due to the 
negligence and mismanagement of the 
U. S. Government, which led to de- 
structive logging practices on adjoin- 
ing National Forests, severe livestock 
overgrazing on the deforested lands, 
loss of mineral resources, destruction 
of archaeological sites, and unwise de- 
velopment of dams and reservoirs on 
and adjacent to reservation land. 

The Zuni Claims Settlement Act 
would establish a $25 million trust 
fund to remedy these damages. Up to 
$1.2 million of the trust fund would be 
used to develop a Zuni Resource De- 
velopment Plan for watershed reha- 
bilitation, land protection, resource 
management, and renewable resource 
development. $8 million could be used 
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to pay off loans and debts of the Zuni 
Tribe and for legal expenses related to 
the Zunis effort to obtain compensa- 
tion for their damaged lands. The in- 
terest and investment income of the 
trust fund would be used to implement 
the Zuni Resource Development Plan 
to rehabilitate and reclaim the Zuni's 
land and to create, using traditional 
Zuni technology and state-of-the-art 
scientific methodology, a model of sus- 
tainable agricultural development. 

Mr. President, this legislation is 
needed to remedy damages to the Zuni 
Pueblo that resulted from the actions 
of the United States Government. 

I am pleased to be joined in this 
effort by Senator Brncaman and Rep- 
resentative RICHARDSON, who has 
agreed to introduce identical legisla- 
tion in the House of Representatives. I 
look forward to quick action by the 
Congress on this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
REÉconD immediately following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2203 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Zuni Claims Settlement Act of 1990”. 
FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that 

(1) it is the policy of the United States to 
promote tribal self-determination and eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency and to support the 
resolution of disputes over historical claims 
through settlement; 

(2) extensive damages to the trust lands 
within the Zuni Indian Reservation have oc- 
curred, including severe land erosion, loss of 
timber and minerals, spoilation of archae- 
ological sites, and loss of the use of water; 

(3) these damages have occurred, in part, 
by reason of acts and omissions of the 
United States in breach of its trust responsi- 
bilities; 

(4) corrective measures are needed imme- 
diately to prevent continued degradation of 
tribal resources; 

(5) the Zuni Indian Tribe has sought com- 
pensation from the United States for these 
damages through civil actions; 

(6) further Indian prosecution of these 
claims will cause unnecessary stress on the 
working relationship between the Zuni 
Indian Tribe and the United States Govern- 
ment and delay cooperative efforts to 
remedy continuing problems; and 

(7) a legislative settlement of these civil 
actions is appropriate because, notwith- 
standing any determination of liability, the 
United States retains a trust responsibility 
to the Zuni Indian Tribe for the continued 
protection of tribal resources. 

ZUNI RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

Sec. 3. (a) Before the first day of the third 
fiscal year beginning after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the Zuni Indian Tribe shall jointly 
formulate a Zuni resource development plan 
for the Zuni Indian Reservation, which 
shall include (but not be limited to)— 
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(1) a methodology for sustained develop- 
ment and management of renewable re- 
sources; 

(2) a program of watershed rehabilitation; 

(3) a computerized system of resource 
management and monitoring; 

(4) programs for funding and training of 
Zuni Indians to fill professional positions 
that implement the overall plan; 

(5) proposals for cooperative programs 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and other 
private or public agencies to provide techni- 
cal assistance in carrying out the plan; and 

(6) identification and acquisition of lands 
necessary to sustain Zuni resource develop- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. (b) The Resource Development 
Plan shall be implemented in a manner that 
protects resources owned and controlled by 
the Zuni Tribe and promotes sustained yield 
development. 


TRUST FUND 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Treasury of the United States 
the Zuni Indian Resource Development 
Trust Fund (hereafter in this Act referred 
to as the “Trust Fund”), The Trust Fund 
shall consist of amounts appropriated to the 
Trust Fund and all interest and investment 
income that accrues on such amounts. 

(bX1) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
be the trustee of the Trust Fund and shall 
invest the funds in the Trust Fund with a fi- 
nancial institution. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior shall not 
deduct any amount from the Trust Fund for 
administrative expenses or charge the Zuni 
Indian Tribe for expenses incurred by the 
Secretary in acting as trustee. 

(cX1) The funds appropriated to the Trust 
Fund under the authority of section 6 shall 
constitute the corpus of the Trust Fund and 
may be expended, subject to paragraph (2), 
only for the following purposes: 

(A) payment of any loans, debts, or future 
expenses incurred by the Zuni Indian Tribe 
to any person for the purchase of land or 
obtaining or defending rights of access to 
the area described in Public Law 98-408; 

(B) payment of up to $600,000 per year for 
two years for the formulation of the Zuni 
resource development plan described in sec- 
tion 3; 

(C) payment of all costs, attorneys' fees, 
and expenses incurred by the Zuni Indian 
Tribe in the prosecution of docket numbers 
327-81L and 224-84L of the United States 
Claims Court; and 

(D) payment of all invoices submitted by 
any person to the Zuni Indian Tribe for 
which proper vouchers have been received 
prior to September 30, 1990, and subse- 
quently approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

(2) The total amount of the corpus of the 
Trust Fund that may be expended under 
paragraph (1) shall not exceed $8,000,000. 

(3) The interest and investment income 
that accrues on the corpus of the Trust 
Fund may be expended by the Secretary of 
the Interior pursuant to the Zuni resource 
development plan described in section 3. 

(4) No funds appropriated under the au- 
thority of this Act may be used to make per 
capita payments to members of the Zuní 
Indian Tribe. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 


Sec. 5. (a) Upon the deposit into the Zuni 
Indian Resource Development Trust Fund 
of all the funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated under section 6, all claims of the Zuni 
Indian Tribe against the United States that 
are raised ín docket numbers 327-81L and 
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224-84L of the United States Claims Court 
shall be considered to be extinguished. 

(b) This compromise settlement is made 
without a finding of liability on the part of 
the United States with respect to the claims 
raised in docket numbers 327-81L and 224- 
84L of the United States Claims Court. 

(c) The United States shall continue to 
have a trust responsibility to protect the re- 
sources of the Zuni Indian Reservation. 

(d) No sums paid or forgiven pursuant to 
this Act shall be offset against any award of 
judgment against the United States which 
may be rendered in favor of the Zuni Indian 
Tribe in docket number 161-79L of the 
United States Claims Court. Any sums paid 
pursuant to this Act shall be considered to 
be in the nature of a settlement of claims in 
law and equity against the United States 
and shall not be considered for any purpose 
to be payments to the Zuni Indian Tribe 
pursuant to a contract, grant, loan, coopera- 
tive agreement, judgment, or other kind of 
appropriation. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Zuni Indian Resource Devel- 
opment Trust Fund $25,000,000. Such funds 
shall remain available without fiscal year 
limitation.e 


By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself 
and Mr. DASCHLE): 

S. 2204. A bill to amend the harmo- 
nized tariff schedule of the United 
States to clarify the tariff treatment 
of foliage-type artificial flowers of 
manmade fibers; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

TARIFF TREATMENT OF FOLIAGE-TYPE ARTIFICIAL 

FLOWERS 
e Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, 
today I introduce a bill to clarify the 
law to prevent an inadvertent change 
in the tariff treatment of foliage made 
of manmade fibers that may have 
been occasioned by the changeover to 
the harmonized tariff schedule [HTS]. 
This bill would clarify that the 9-per- 
cent tariff provided under subheading 
6702.90.40 does not apply merely to ar- 
tificial flowers of manmade fibers but 
applies generally to articles described 
under heading 6702 (artificial flowers, 
foliage and fruit and parts thereof and 
articles made of artificial flowers, foli- 
age or fruit) when made of manmade 
fibers. 

Prior to implementation of the HTS, 
artificial flowers and foliage of man- 
made fibers were subject to a 9 per- 
cent tariff. Since last November, how- 
ever, the Customs Service has assessed 
a 17-percent duty on imports of artifi- 
cial foliage, but not flowers, of man- 
made fibers because of an inadvertent 
change in the tariff schedules made in 
the conversion to the HTS which Cus- 
toms did not notice until that time. 

This new interpretation has caused 
problems for importers who have long- 
standing pricing agreements with their 
customers and will not be able to pass 
on the increased duty for some time. I 
also understand that it is difficult for 
Customs to administer different tariff 
rates for artificial flowers and artifi- 
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cial foliage because it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to distinguish flowers from foli- 
age. Nonetheless, Customs does not 
believe it has the authority to change 
its interpretation of the tariff provi- 
sion. Therefore, I am introducing this 
bill to clarify that Congress did not 
intend to limit the 9-percent tariff 
provided under subheading 6702.90.40 
to artificial flowers of manmade fibers. 

It appears that there is no U.S. man- 
ufacturer of artificial foliage of man- 
made fibers, and domestic interests 
coe not be harmed by this clarifica- 
tion. 

In sum, Mr. President, I believe that 
this legislation is desirable and non- 
controversial, and I urge my col- 
leagues to support it. I ask uanimous 
consent that a copy of the bill be 
printed following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2204 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. FOLIAGE-TYPE ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 

Subheading 6702.90.40 of the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedule of the United States (19 
U.S.C, 3007) is amended by striking out Ar- 
tificial flowers, of" in the article description 
and inserting in lieu thereof Of“. 

SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The amendment made 
by this Act shall apply with respect to arti- 
cles entered, or withdrawn from warehouse 
for consumption, after the date that is 15 
days after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) RELIQUIDATION.—Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930 or any 
other provision of law, upon a request filed 
with the appropriate customs officer before 
the date that is 90 days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, any entry, or withdraw- 
al from warehouse for consumption, of an 
article described in heading 6702.90.40 of 
the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the 
United States (as amended by this Act) that 
was made— 

(1) after December 31, 1988, and 

(2) on or before the date that is 15 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 
shall be liquidated or reliquidated as though 
such entry or withdrawal occurred on the 
day after the date that is 15 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act.e 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself 
and Mr. COHEN): 

S. 2205. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the State of Maine as wilder- 
ness; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 

MAINE WILDERNESS ACT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague BILL 
CouHEN in introducing the Maine Wil- 
derness Act of 1990. 

Identical legislation is being intro- 
duced today in the House by Repre- 
sentatives SNowWE and BRENNAN. 

This legislation will designate 12,000 
acres in the Caribou-Speckled portion 
of the White Mountain National 
Forest in Maine as wilderness. 
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The  Caribou-Speckled Mountain 
roadless area contains 16,000 acres. 
The area is 2 hours north of Portland 
and lies entirely within the State of 
Maine. 

The western edge of the area is 
State Route 113 where the road is the 
boundary between New Hampshire 
and Maine. U.S. Highway 2 is to the 
north of the area and Maine Route 5 
is to the east. 

The topography varies from lush 
river valley to exposed rocky peaks. 
The highest point is Speckled Moun- 
tain. Other peaks include Caribou, 
Peabody, Durgin, and Ames Moun- 
tains. Two major ridges are Blueberry 
Ridge, running between Blueberry 
Mountain and Ames Mountain and 
Red Rock Ridge, running between 
Miles Notch and Speckled Mountain. 

Recreation use of the area histori- 
cally includes hunting, fishing, cross- 
country skiing, snowshoeing, snowmo- 
biling, hiking, and camping. They use 
peaks from June to September. 

There are 36 miles of trails inside 
the roadless area boundary which in- 
cludes 13 different trails. Winter use is 
dependent on the amount of snowfall. 

This area, one of the last large unde- 
veloped tracts of land in Maine, con- 
tains no roads, has not seen any log- 
ging for many years, contains a wide 
variety of wildlife and plant species, 
and many spectacular views and op- 
portunities for solitude and relative 
isolation from the intrusions of 
modern life. 

Enactment of this legislation will 
add an additional 12,000 acres as wil- 
derness to the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest. With 102,000 acres al- 
ready designated, 14 percent of the 
forest is now protected as wilderness. 

Enactment of this legislation will 
add an additional 12,000 acres desig- 
nated as wilderness in Maine. There is 
some land in Maine designated as wil- 
derness now—5,000 acres in the Moose- 
horn National Wildlife Refuge. In ad- 
dition, 36,000 acres in the Allagash 
Wilderness Waterway are managed as 
wilderness. 

The Maine congressional delegation 
has arrived at this point after an ex- 
tended process of public discussion, 
study, evaluation, deliberation, negoti- 
ation, and compromise involving the 
Forest Service, the delegation, and a 
variety of interested parties including 
the timber products industry, conser- 
vation groups, State and local govern- 
ments, snowmobiles, and regional 
planning agencies. 

In 1983, the issue of wilderness des- 
ignation for Caribou-Speckled arose in 
the context of the New Hampshire 
Wilderness bill. In order to get a rea- 
soned view of this matter, the delega- 
tion asked representatives of industry, 
State, conservation, and recreation in- 
terests to serve on an ad hoc commit- 
tee. 
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That committee conducted its work 
while the Forest Service was in the 
process of conducting its development 
of the forest’s 10-year management 
plan. 

In the fall of 1984, the Forest Serv- 
ice, in a draft management plan rec- 
ommended that 12,000 of the 16,000 
acres in Caribou-Speckled be studied 
by Congress for possible wilderness 
designation. 

The remaining 4,000 acres were to be 
released for multiuse. 

In the Forest Service’s final plan, 
some modifications to the originally 
proposed wilderness area were made, 
but the recommendation to designate 
12,000 acres as wilderness and release 
4,000 acres for multipleuse remained 
the same. 

The ad hoc committee, by a 9-to-2 
vote, agreed to the Forest Service pro- 
posal. 

In November 1987, the congressional 
delegation held a hearing in Bethel, 
ME, on the wilderness recommenda- 
tion. We heard from a wide number of 
individuals and groups on the recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. President, this bill represents a 
compromise that we believe balances 
the many, some times competing inter- 
ests this Nation places on its national 
forest. 

Originally, a number of conserva- 
tionists had pressed for wilderness des- 
ignation for the entire 16,000 acres of 
Caribou-Speckled. Many representa- 
tives of the forest products industry 
on the other hand opposed any wilder- 
ness designation for Caribou-Speckled. 

They have compromised and as a 
result, 4,000 acres of the roadless area 
will be released for mixed use manage- 
ment. If no action is taken, the entire 
16,000 acres will remain managed by 
the Forest Service so as to retain its 
wilderness character. 

The issue would remain unresolved, 
there would be no access to the area's 
timber by local wood-using industries 
and there would be no permanent pro- 
tection of the area as wilderness. 

I hope that the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forest- 
ry will be able to consider this legisla- 
tion in the coming weeks and we will 
be able to finally conclude the debate 
over wilderness designation for Cari- 
bou-Speckled. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the legislation be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2205 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Maine Wil- 

derness Act of 1990". 
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SEC. 2. DESIGNATION OF WILDERNESS AREAS. 

In furtherance of the purpose of the Wil- 
derness Act (16 U.S.C. 1131-1136), certain 
lands in the White Mountain National 
Forest, in the State of Maine— 

(1) which comprise approximately twelve 
thousand acres, as generally depicted on a 
map entitled "Caribou-Speckled Mountain 
PENNE eee dated January 1987; 
an 


(2) which shall be known as the Caribou- 
Speckled Mountain Wilderness, 


are hereby designated wilderness, and, 
therefore, as components of the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 

SEC. 3. MAPS AND DESCRIPTIONS. 

As soon as practicable after enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
file a map and a legal description of the wil- 
derness area designated by this Act with the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the Committee on Agriculture of the 
United States House of Representatives and 
with the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry of the United States 
Senate. The map and description shall have 
the same force and effect as if included in 
this Act, except that correction of clerical 
and typographical errors in such map and 
description may be made by the Secretary. 
The map and description shall be on file 
and available for public inspection in the 
Office of the Chief of the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture. 

SEC. 4. ADMINISTRATION OF WILDERNESS. 

Subject to valid existing rights, the wilder- 
ness area designated by this Act shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Wilderness Act governing areas designated 
by that Act as wilderness, except that any 
reference in such provisions to the effective 
date of the Wilderness Act shall be deemed 
to be a reference to the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

SEC. 5. WILDERNESS REVIEW CONCERNS. 

(a) FrNDINGS.— The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Department of Agriculture has 
completed the second roadless area review 
and evaluation program (RARE II); and 

(2) the Congress has made its own review 
and examination of National Forest System 
roadless areas in the Maine section of the 
White Mountain National Forest and of the 
environmental impacts associated with al- 
ternative allocations of such areas. 

(b) DETERMINATION.—On the basis of such 
review, the Congress hereby determines and 
directs that— 

(1) without passing on the question of the 
legal and factual sufficiency of the RARE II 
final environmental statement (dated Janu- 
ary 1979) with respect to National Forest 
System lands in the State of Maine; such 
statement shall not be subject to judicial 
review with respect to National Forest 
System lands in the State of Maine; 

(2) with respect to the National Forest 
System lands in the State of Maine which 
were reviewed by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the second roadless area review 
and evaluation (RARE II) and those lands 
referred to in subsection (d), that review 
and evaluation or reference shall be deemed 
for the purposes of the initial land manage- 
ment plans required for such lands by the 
Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources 
Planning Act of 1974, as amended by the 
National Forest Management Act of 1976, to 
be an adequate consideration of the suitabil- 
ity of such lands for inclusion in the Nation- 
al Wilderness Preservation System and the 
Department of Agriculture shall not be re- 
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quired to review the wilderness option prior 
to the revisions of the plans, but shall 
review the wilderness option when the plans 
are revised, which revisions will ordinarily 
occur on a ten-year cycle, or at least every 
fifteen years, unless, prior to such time, the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds that condi- 
tions in a unit have significantly changed; 

(3) areas in the State of Maine reviewed in 
such final environmental statement or ref- 
erenced in subsection (d) and not designated 
wilderness upon enactment of this Act shall 
be managed for multiple use in accordance 
with land management plans pursuant to 
section 6 of the Forest and Rangeland Re- 
newable Resources Planning Act of 1974, as 
amended by the National Forest Manage- 
ment Act of 1976: Provided, That such areas 
need not be managed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their suitability for wilderness desig- 
nation prior to or during revision of the ini- 
tial land management plans; 

(4) in the event that revised land manage- 
ment plans in the State of Maine are imple- 
mented pursuant to section 6 of the Forest 
and Rangeland Renewable Resources Plan- 
ning Act of 1974, as amended by the Nation- 
al Forest Mangement Act of 1976, and other 
applicable law, areas not recommended for 
wilderness designation need not be managed 
for the purpose of protecting their suitabil- 
ity for wilderness designation prior to or 
during revision of such plans, and areas rec- 
ommended for wilderness designation shall 
be managed for the purpose of protecting 
their suitability for wilderness designation 
as may be required by the Forest and 
Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning 
Act of 1974, as amended by the National 
Forest Management Act of 1976, and other 
applicable law; and 

(5) unless expressly authorized by Con- 
gress, the Department of Agriculture shall 
not conduct any further statewide roadless 
area review and evaluation of National 
Forest System lands in the State of Maine 
for the purpose of determining their suit- 
ability for inclusion in the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System. 

(c) Reviston.—As used in this section, and 
as provided in section 6 of the Forest and 
Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning 
Act of 1974, as amended by the National 
Forest Management Act of 1976, the term 
"revision" shall not include an “amend- 
ment” to a plan. 

(d) APPLICATION or SECcTION.—The provi- 
sions of this section shall also apply to Na- 
tional Forest System roadless lands in the 
State of Maine which are less than 5,000 
acres in size. 

SEC. 6. PROHIBITION ON BUFFER ZONES. 

Congress does ot intend that the designa- 
tion of & wilderness area in the State of 
Maine lead to the creation of protective pe- 
rimeters or buffer zones around the wilder- 
ness area. The fact that nonwilderness ac- 
tivities or uses can be seen or heard from 
within the wilderness area shall not, of 
itself, preclude such activities or uses up to 
the boundary of the wilderness area. 


SEC. 7. CONTROL OF FIRE, INSECTS, AND DISEASES. 

As provided in section 4(dX1) of the Wil- 
derness Act, such measures may be taken 
within wilderness areas designated by this 
Act as may be necessary in the control of 
fire, insects, and diseases, subject to applica- 
ble laws and such additional reasonable con- 
ditions as the Secretary deems desirable. 
This shall include the use of herbicides for 
plant and noxious weed control and the 
practice of reseeding a badly damaged area. 
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SEC. 8. STATE FISH AND WILDLIFE AUTHORITY. 

As provided in section 4(d)(7) of the Wil- 
derness Act, nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as affecting the jurisdiction or re- 
sponsibilities of the State of Maine with re- 
spect to wildlife and fish in the national for- 
ests in Maine. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague from 
Maine, Senator MITCHELL, in sponsor- 
ing legislation that designates a 
12,000-acre wilderness area in the 
White Mountain National Forest in 
Maine. The area would be called the 
Caribou-Speckled Mountain Wilder- 
ness. Identical legislation is being in- 
troduced in the House by Representa- 
tives OLYMPIA SNOWE AND JOSEPH 
BRENNAN. 

In designating the 12,000-acre wil- 
derness area, this legislation would 
also release an additional 4,000 acres 
to multiple use, including timber har- 
vesting as called for in the land and 
management plan for the White 
Mountain National Forest. I believe 
this provision will end uncertainty 
over the future management of the 
entire 16,000-acre roadless area that 
was reviewed by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice during the development of the 
forest plan, and that is currently being 
managed as wilderness. 

Finally, the bill reiterates language 
in the Wilderness Act that authorizes 
continued State regulation of fish and 
game activity in the area and allows 
the Forest Service to take whatever 
measures are deemed appropriate to 
control fire, insects, and disease in the 
wilderness area. 

Our legislation is based not only on 
the Forest Service's forest plan recom- 
mendations, but also on the recom- 
mendation of the Maine Ad Hoc Wil- 
derness Committee, established by the 
Maine congressional delegation in 
1983. The committee consisted of rep- 
resentatives of the forest products in- 
dustry, environmental groups, local 
and State government, snowmobilers, 
and others. In 1984, the committee 
voted in favor of the Forest Service's 
preferred alternative, which was the 
designation of the 12,000-acre wilder- 
ness area and the release of the re- 
maining 4,000 acres to multiple use. 

Since then, the Forest Service issued 
its final plan for the White Mountain 
Forest, which included the 12,000-acre 
wilderness recommendation. Extensive 
public comment was received by the 
Service, and significant support for 
the wilderness designation was evident 
at that time. In addition, the delega- 
tion held a public hearing in Bethel, 
ME, in November 1987 at which time 
further public comment was solicited. 

While the issue of wilderness desig- 
nation is controversial in Maine, as it 
is in many areas of the country, the 
delegation has agreed, after reviewing 
the circumstances in Maine, that the 
resolution of this matter as proposed 
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is in the best interests of Maine citi- 
zens, 

Designation of the 12,000-acre Cari- 
bou-Speckled wilderness will preserve 
a relatively undeveloped parcel of for- 
estland for future generations. Maine 
has few large areas of public land 
suited to the wilderness experience— 
Baxter State Park and the Moosehorn 
National Wildlife Refuge are among 
the few that meet this standard. The 
creation of the Caribou-Speckled wil- 
derness area will add another dimen- 
sion to this experience, since it differs 
from the type of forest found in the 
other areas. The Caribou-Speckled 
forest is a deciduous hardwood one, 
with two mountain peaks a few miles 
apart. To the west, hikers can view the 
majestic peaks of Mount Washington 
and other mountains in the White 
Mountain range. Views in other direc- 
tions provide a panorama of western 
Maine’s foothills and rolling moun- 
tains. There are few preserves of this 
kind in Maine, and certainly none of 
this size. 

The other component of our bill, the 
release of the remaining 4,000 acres, 
provides the means for the forest 
products industries and other nonwil- 
derness users to have access to forest 
resources. Timber sales are scheduled 
in this area beginning in 1991, and this 
will allow for adequate timber supply 
levels. 

Since the Forest Service issued its 
recommendation in 1986, the entire 
16,000-acre area has been managed as 
wilderness. If the delegation did not 
act on the 12,000-acre recommenda- 
tion, the remaining 4,000-acre area 
would remain off limits to timber har- 
vesting and other nonwilderness uses 
for an indefinite period of time. 

Under the provisions of the National 
Forest Management Act, the Forest 
Service is expected to revise its forest 
plans every 10 to 15 years. A review of 
the White Mountain National Forest 
would therefore begin between the 
years 1996 and 2000. At that time, the 
Forest Service would again review the 
16,000-acre roadless area, but there is 
no precedent to show that the agency 
would, or could alter its recommenda- 
tion and release the entire area or a 
lesser portion of it to nonwilderness 
uses. 

Just what the Forest Service would 
do is unknown, and I believe that this 
situation is the worst of all possible 
worlds. The uncertainty and debate 
over this matter would go on, to no 
one's benefit, for many years to come. 
There is little reason to allow this to 
happen when it had been debated so 
extensively already. 

Since wilderness is one of the forms 
of multiple use included in the Multi- 
ple-Use Sustained Yield Act and is 
sanctioned in the Wilderness Act of 
1964, it is important that it be offered 
as an option for the public, where ap- 
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propriate. It is certainly appropriate in 
this case. 

At the same time, local industries 
depend on the National Forest for 
much of their timber supply. It is also 
important that this relationship be 
maintained so that the quality sawlogs 
needed by the forest products firms 
continue to be made available. The 
Forest Service has stated, in its envi- 
ronmental impact statement, that the 
designation of the 12,000-acre wilder- 
ness would not diminish that supply. 

Overal, this compromise should 
bring about the most balanced use of 
the national forest in Maine. Those 
who desire to hike and camp in the 
forest in relative solitude will have 
that opportunity, but the tradition of 
&ccess to public timber by forest-de- 
pendent industries in Maine will also 
continue. 

I believe it is time to act on this pro- 
posal, and I hope the Senate will look 
favorably on it. 


By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 2206. A bill to enhance exports by 
eliminating Government-imposed ob- 
structions to freer trade; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

EXPORT ENHANCEMENT ACT OF 1990 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing two separate 
bills to give our exporters the tools 
they need to compete in the rapidly 
changing world by eliminating U.S. 
Government-imposed obstructions to 
freer trade. The first bill, the Export 
Enhancement Act of 1990, is com- 
prised of two titles: The first title is an 
overhaul of the Export Administration 
Act. The second title provides trade 
and investment benefits for Eastern 
Europe. The other bill I am introduc- 
ing, the Export Administration Act of 
1990, is simply title I of the first bill. I 
have introduced the bills separately 
for jurisdictional reasons. A statement 
on the Export Administration Reform 
Act accompanies that bill in the 
Recorp. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the Export Enhancement 
Act and a section-by-section analysis 
of the Export Enhancement Act of 
1990 follow this statement. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2206 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Export En- 

hancement Act of 1990”. 


TITLE I—EXPORT ADMINISTRATION ACT 


SEC. 101. CONTROLLED COUNTRIES. 
(a) IN cENERAL.—In light of the rapidly 
strategic environment, the Presi- 
dent shall— 
(1) assess the current list of controlled 
countries and determine whether the list re- 
mains appropriate; and 
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(2) review the criteria contained in section 
5(bX1) of the Export Administration Act of 
1979. 

(b) Rerorts.—Not later than 3 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
President shall report to the Congress the 
results of the assessment under subsection 
(a1) and recommend any changes he 
deems appropriate. Not later than 6 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
President shall report to the Congress the 
results of the review under subsection (a)(2) 
and recommend any changes he deems ap- 
propriate. 

SEC. 102. EXPORTS TO EASTERN EUROPE. 

Section 5(b) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(b)) is 
amended by adding at the end the follow- 


ing: 

“(8) Within 6 months of the effective date 
of this paragraph, controls on exports to 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German 
Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, and 
Romania shall be no more rigorous than 
were controls on exports to the People's Re- 
public of China on January 1, 1989, if the 
countries have in place safeguards equiva- 
lent to those in the People's Republic of 
China. The application review procedure for 
such exports should be the same as that for 
exports to the People's Republic of China 
on January 1, 1989.". 

SEC. 103. SOVIET REFORM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 5 of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 
2404) is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

) Soviet Exports.—The Secretary shall 
identify, and report to Congress within 3 
months after the date of enactment of this 
subsection on, those nonmilitary industries 
and sectors thereof that can undertake 
projects to assist the economic reforms in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. In 
connection with such projects, approvals of 
export licenses for goods or technology at 
higher levels shall be granted to assure 
project completion unless the end-user pre- 
sents a significant risk of diversion to a mili- 
tary use.“ 

(b) Poticy.—Section 2(11) of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 
2401(11)) is repealed. 


SEC. 104, BULK LICENSES. 

Section 4(a)(2) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C, App. 2403(a)(2)) 
is amended by inserting after "People's Re- 
public of China” each place it appears the 
following: “, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the 
German Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
Poland, or Romania”. 

SEC. 105. TRADE SHOWS. 

Section 5(eX6) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(eX6)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking the People’s Republic of 
China" the first place it appears and insert- 
ing “any country”; 

(2) by striking “the People’s Republic of 
China” in subparagraph (A) and (B) and in- 
serting such country"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“This paragraph does not apply in the case 
of a trade show in the Soviet Union to su- 
percomputers, goods or technology for sen- 
sitive nuclear uses (as defined by the Secre- 
tary), or devices for surreptitious intercep- 
tion of wire or oral communications.“ 


SEC. 106. EXPORTS TO COCOM. 


(a) In Generat—Section 5(a)(4) of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979 (50 
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U.S.C. App. 2404(a)(4)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(4) Effective on and after the expiration 
of 1 year after the date of enactment of this 
paragraph, a validated license is not re- 
quired for any export to or reexport to or 
from a foreign country that is a member of 
the group known as the ‘Coordinating Com- 
mittee’ or a party to an agreement under 
subsection (k), except for those end-users 
specified by the Secretary.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
5(bX2) of the Export Administration Act of 
1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(b)(2)) is repealed. 
SEC. 107. DUAL USE ITEMS. 

Section 17(b) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2416(b)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) AcENCY JURISDICTION.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secre- 
tary shall determine whether an item is sub- 
ject to controls under this Act. Upon the ex- 
piration of 3 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, no item subject to 
controls under section 5 may be subject to 
controls under the Arms Export Control 
Act. In any case where there is a dispute re- 
garding the applicability of controls under 
this Act or controls under the Arms Export 
Control Act, the head of any dissenting 
agency may notify the Secretary in writing 
of his or her objection. If the two agencies 
cannot concur on which controls should 
apply within 20 days after such notification, 
the matter shall be referred to the Presi- 
dent for a determination. If no action is 
taken within 20 days after the matter is re- 
ferred, the determination of the Secretary 
of Commerce is final.“ 

SEC, 108, REPRESENTATION ON THE COORDINAT- 
ING COMMITTEE. 

Section 15(a) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2414(a)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: The Secretary shall designate an 
official of the Department of Commerce to 
represent the Secretary on a permanent 
basis in the United States delegation to the 
Coordinating Committee. Not later than De- 
cember 31, 1990, the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress a report describing the 
structure of the United States delegation to 
the Coordinating Committee and setting 
forth any reasons why the representative of 
the Department of Commerce should not be 
the chairperson of the delegation.”. 

SEC. 109. TREATMENT OF NEWLY INDUSTRIALIZED 
COUNTRIES. 


(a) IN GENERAL—Section 5(k) of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979 (50 
U.S.C. App. 2404(k)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: The Secretary of 
Commerce shall undertake a review of, and 
report to the Congress not later than 3 
months after the date of enactment of the 
Export Enhancement Act of 1990 on, the 
goods and technology available from newly 

industrialized countries to determine if such 
goods and technology are of such sophistica- 
tion that they warrant multilateral control. 
If so, the Secretary of State, in coordination 
with members of the Coordinating Commit- 
tee, shall initiate negotiations with such 
newly industrialized countries to reach 
agreements with them under this subsection 
or to obtain their participation in the Co- 
ordinating Committee.” 

(b) REPEAL.—Section 5QX1D of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 
2404(1X11)) is repealed. 

SEC. 110. REGULATORY AUTHORITY. 

Section 15(b) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C, App. 2414(b)) is 
amended by striking the last two sentences 
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and inserting the following: The Secretary 
may refer any such regulations the purpose 
of which is to carry out the provisions of 
section 5, or of section 4(a) for the purpose 
of administering the provisions of section 5, 
to such other departments and agencies as 
the Secretary considers appropriate and to 
the appropriate technical advisory commit- 
tee. Unless otherwise specifically provided 
in this Act, the approval or concurrence of 
any other agency or official of the United 
States Government is not required prior to 
the promulgation of any regulation of the 
SEC. 111. INDEXING. 

Section 5(g)(1) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(g)(1)) 
is amended by striking "may" in the first 
sentence and inserting shall on an ongoing 
basis“ 

SEC. 112. CONTROL LIST. 

Section 5(cX7) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(c7)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, effective after the expiration 
of 2 years following the enactment of the 
Export Enhancement Act of 1990, and every 
2 years thereafter, no controls under this 
section shall apply to the export of any 
goods or technology on the control list to a 
country not on the list of controlled coun- 
tries unless the Secretary determines and 
reports to the Congress that continued con- 
trols on each item within each control list 
entry is necessary. Notice of all items re- 
moved shall be immediately forwarded to 
COCOM for multilateral East-West decon- 
trol consideration.". 

SEC. 113. DOD REVIEW. 

Section 5(p) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(p)) is 
amended by striking “of Defense Policy” 
and inserting for Acquisition". 

SEC. 114. LIMITATION OF CONTROLS. 

Section 5(dX1) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(d)(1)) 
is amended by striking the parenthetical 
phrase. 

TITLE IHI—TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
SEC. 201. MOST-FAVORED-NATION STATUS. 

Title III of Public Law 101-179 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof: 

“SEC. 308. MOST-FAVORED-NATION STATUS. 

a) It shall be the policy of the United 
States to achieve normal trade relations 
with countries that have institutionalized 
free emigration and taken substantial steps 
to establish free political and economic in- 
stitutions. 

"(b) The President shall, at the earliest 
possible time, act, in accord with the criteria 
&nd procedures set forth in section 402 of 
the Trade Act of 1974, to confer nondiscrim- 
inatory (‘most-favored-nation’) trade status 
on Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, the 
German Democratic Republic, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Romania, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.". 

SEC. 202. "— FOR GENERALIZED SYSTEM 
PREFERENCES. 

Subsection (b) of section 502 of the Trade 
Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2462(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out Czechoslovakia“, 

(2) by striking out “Germany (East)", and 

(3) by striking out “Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics", 
in the table within such subsection. 

SEC. 203. ELIGIBILITY FOR OPIC PROGRAMS. 

Section 239(f) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by inserting after 
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"Hungary, the following: "Bulgaria, 

Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Romania,“. 

SEC. 204. EXPORT-IMPORT BANK PROGRAMS FOR 
ADDITIONAL EASTERN EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 

Notwithstanding section 2(bX2) of the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (12 U.S.C. 
635(b)(2)), the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States may guarantee, insure, fi- 


nia, or any agency or national thereof. 
SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS: EXPORT 
ENHANCEMENT AcT or 1990 


TITLE I: EXPORT ADMINISTRATION ACT 


Section 101. Controlled Countries.—This 
section requires the President to review the 
current list of controlled countries and 
make a determination as to whether all 
countries on the list should remain. He 
must also review the criteria in the Act for 
determining a controlled country and report 
to Congress his recommendations for 


change. 

Section 102. Exports to Eastern Europe.— 
Adds a new subsection 8 to Section 5(b). 
This section creates a “China Green Line" 
for the emerging democracies of Eastern 
Europe. Items that can now be exported to 
the People’s Republic of China without 
COCOM approval will be allowed for East- 
ern Europe by establishing a new, higher 
national discretion level. 

Section 103. Soviet Reform.—Adds a new 
section (r) to Section 5. This section re- 
quires the President to identify non-military 
sectors that would help the economic re- 
forms in the Soviet Union (e.g., telecom- 
munications, financial institutions, environ- 
mental protection). Technology in these sec- 
tors would then be eligible for export at 
levels higher than currently allowed. In ad- 
dition, the bill stipulates that there must be 
consistent liberalization across product lines 
to allow the projects to be completed. 

Section 104. Bulk  Licenses.—Amends 
4(a)(2), This section allows a form of bulk li- 
cense to Eastern European countries, 
making it easier for exporters to send nu- 
merous shipments of the same items to pre- 
approved end-users. This provision is similar 
to what was done for the PRC in the 1988 


trade bill. 

105. Trade Shows.—Amends 
5(eX6). This section allows items to be ex- 
ported for trade shows that would not oth- 
erwise be exportable, as long as certain con- 
ditions are met. Again, this is similar to ac- 
tions taken in 1988 for the PRC. Exceptions 
for certain technologies would be made in 
the case of trade shows in the Soviet Union. 

Section 106. Exports to COCOM.—Re- 
places Section 5(a)(4). This section estab- 
lishes a license-free COCOM. It mandates 
that within one year of enactment, no vali- 
dated licenses may be required for exports 
to COCOM or 5(k) nations (except certain 
end-users specified by Commerce). In addi- 
tion, no reexport controls would be required 
to or from COCOM. 

Section 107. Dual Use Items.—Replaces 
Section 17(b). This section gives the Com- 
merce Department sole authority to deter- 
mine what is controlled under this Act 
(State would still maintain and control the 
munition list). This provision also mandates 
that there be no overlap between Com- 
merce's dual-use list and State's munitions 
list. If another agency disagrees with Com- 
merce's decision that something is dual-use, 
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they can petition Commerce to resolve the 
disagreement. If the two agencies can’t 
agree within 20 days, it must be sent to the 
President. He then has 20 days to make a 
determination, and if no action is taken, 
Commerce's ruling stands. 

Section 108. Representation on the Co- 
ordinating  Committee.—Amends Section 
15(a). This section gives Commerce a perma- 
nent representative at COCOM and requires 
the Administration to report to Congress on 
why Commerce should not be the lead 
agency. Currently, State leads the U.S. dele- 
gation to COCOM and Defense has a per- 
manent representative in Paris, but Com- 
merce doesn’t. 

Section 109. Treatment of Newly Industri- 
alized Countries.—Amends Section 5(k). 
This section requires the Administration to 
review the sophistication of goods and tech- 
nology available in the NICs and determine 
if those technologies warrant multilateral 
controls. If so, the U.S. should work with 
our COCOM allies to get these countries to 
join the multilateral control system. 

Section 110. Regulatory Authority.— 
Amends Section 15(b). This section gives 
Commerce the authority to issue regula- 
tions to administer export controls without 
the concurrence of any other agency, unless 
expressly stated otherwise in the Act. 

Section 111. Indexing.—Amends Section 
5(gX1). This section changes the current in- 
dexing provision to state that the Secretary 
shall index performance levels (where ap- 
propriate), instead of “may”. 

Section 112. Control List.—Replaces Sec- 
tion 5(cX7). This section creates a sunset 
provision. All items on the control list will 
automatically be decontrolled to Free World 
destinations after two years unless Com- 
merce formally determines controls should 
remain. The Administration will then have 
to take a list of the decontrolled items to 
COCOM immediately to advocate multilat- 
eral East/West decontrol. 

Section 113. DOD Review.—Amends Sec- 
tion 5(p). This section moves Defense’s au- 
thority in the review process from the Un- 
dersecretary for Defense Policy to the Un- 
dersecretary for Acquisitions, where the 
Militarily Critical Technologies List is made 
and there is greater technical expertise. 

Section 114. Limitation of Controls.— 
Amends Section 5(dX1). This section deletes 
a phrase to ensure that controls cover, and 
are limited to, items which are militarily 
critical. 

TITLE II: TRADE AND INVESTMENT 

Section 201. Most Favored Nation 
Status.—This section amends Title III of 
P.L. 101-179 (SEED I) and urges the Presi- 
dent to waive Jackson-Vanik and grant 


Romania and the Soviet Union. 

Section 202. Eligibility for Generalized 
System of  Preferences.—This section 
amends Section 502(b) of the Trade Act of 
1974 to allow Czechoslovakia, East Germany 
and the Soviet Union to be eligible for GSP. 

Section 203. Eligibility for OPIC Pro- 
grams.—This section amends Section 239(f) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to 


seas Private Investment Corporation pro- 


grams. 

Section 204. Export-Import Bank Pro- 
grams.—This section allows Ex-Im funding 
for projects in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany and Romania. 
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By Mr. CRANSTON (for him- 
self, Mr. Dopp, and Mr. ADAMS): 

S. 2207. A bill to amend the Export 
Administration Act of 1979; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

EXPORT ADMINISTRATION REFORM ACT OF 1990 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
rise to introduce a major piece of legis- 
lation that will remove more than a 
dozen serious impediments to U.S. 
export expansion. For too long, our 
Government has been a hindrance to 
exporters, instead of a partner. We 
must turn that around; this bill will 
turn that around. When enacted, this 
legislation will significantly enhance 
our exporters' ability to compete in 
Eastern Europe, Asia, and worldwide. 
The world order is rapidly changing, 
presenting our exporters with new 
market opportunities around the 
globe. We as a Nation must be pre- 
pared to act swiftly and decisively to 
take advantage of these opportunities. 
In reauthorizing the Export Adminis- 
tration Act this year, we have a unique 
chance to reform the system signifi- 
cantly so as to eliminate Government- 
imposed obstructions to freer trade. 
We must not miss this chance. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today will give businesses the tools 
they need to increase exports by pene- 
trating new markets and expanding 
within existing markets. We have a 
vested interest in the success of the 
economic and political reforms in 
Eastern Europe. We must lend a help- 
ing hand to these countries, and help 
American businesses to gain a foot- 
hold in their markets. If the Govern- 
ment maintains excessive controls that 
are not multilateral, our exporters will 
never be able to crack these potential- 
ly large markets. In rewriting the 
Export Administration Act, I propose 
an all-out attack on the impediments 
in the current export control regime. 
This will greatly expand the export 
opportunities of our high-technology 
companies in Eastern Europe and 
throughout the world. 

Three years ago, I introduced the 
High-Technology Trade Enhancement 
Act. My goal in that bill was to 
streamline the export control system, 
decontrolling items that did not pose a 
threat to our national security and 
ending the Defense Department’s de 
facto veto over dual-use controls. 
Much of my bill was incorporated into 
the Omnibus Trade and Competitive- 
ness Act of 1988. Unfortunately, there 
is still much more to be done. The re- 
forms I am proposing today are aimed 
at completing this unfinished business. 

In addition, because of the incredible 
changes in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe, I am proposing several re- 
forms specifically aimed at easing re- 
strictions to those countries. We must 
not waste this once in a lifetime op- 
portunity to make the most of, and to 
encourage, the reforms in those coun- 
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tries. In light of the changing strategic 
environment, it is imperative that we 
rethink the fundamental premise 
which underlies our export control 
regime. Therefore, I am calling for the 
administration to reevaluate the 
status of all currently controlled coun- 
tries—that is: The Soviet bloc and the 
criteria for determining which coun- 
tries should be controlled and to 
report to Congress on its findings. 

Let me briefly outline the other 
major export control provisions in the 
bill: With regard to Eastern Europe, I 
propose establishing a new, higher 
threshold for items that will be ex- 
portable without multilateral approv- 
al. Specifically, I suggest that items 
which can now be shipped to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China without ap- 
proval should be allowed to Eastern 
Europe. This is the so-called “China 
green line." Surely if it’s not against 
our national interest to export to the 
repressive Communist regime in 
China, it should not be against our in- 
terests to export to the blooming de- 
mocracies of Europe. To ensure that 
our exporters aren’t then disadvan- 
taged by multilateral decontrol that 
isn’t followed in the United States, 
there would be a presumption of ap- 
proval for items under the green line. 
The bill will also allow the use of trade 
show and bulk licenses for certain 
items exported to Eastern Europe. 

As President Havel of Czechoslova- 
kia stated so dramatically last week 
before the joint session of Congress, 
“You can help us most of all if you 
help the Soviet Union on its irreversi- 
ble but immensely complicated road to 
democracy.” I share his view and be- 
lieve it’s in our national interest to en- 
hance the reform process in the Soviet 
Union and to increase United States- 
Soviet trade. Therefore, although I 
think it may be premature to allow all 
goods up to the green line to the 
Soviet Union, my bill calls for the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to identify sectors 
in the Soviet Union that would qualify 
for a significantly higher level of tech- 
nology than is currently permitted. 
For example, we could help the Sovi- 
ets in areas such as telecommunica- 
tions, finances, and environmental 
protection. In identifying these sec- 
tors, the President must make sure 
that all goods and technology needed 
to advance the favored sectors are 
given preferential treatment. 

Mr. President, representatives of the 
administration recently returned from 
a COCOM meeting in Paris. While the 
U.S. position has progressed for the 
better in recent months, it is obvious 
that the United States is still the 
“odd-man out” in COCOM. If the ad- 
ministration doesn’t act quickly and 
become more flexible in its position, 
there is a very real chance that 
COCOM will fall apart at the seams. I 
doubt that’s what the administration 
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wants. Congress should assert itself on 
this issue by using the reauthorization 
of the EAA to move the administra- 
tion in the right direction. 

My bill also contains major reforms 
concerning trade with Asia and the 
rest of the free world, as well as the 
administration of the control system. 
Regrettably, no matter what reforms 
we legislate, the administration seems 
to drag its feet and get bogged down in 
interagency disputes. Therefore, I am 
proposing that the jurisdiction over 
dual-use items be clarified once and 
for all. While the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the State Department are 
haggling, our exporters are losing 
sales. This bill will provide Commerce 
with the sole authority to determine 
what is dual-use and will set up a dis- 
pute settlement mechanism with strict 
time limits. I am also calling for a li- 
cense-free Cocom. The trade bill in- 
tended this, but the administration 
has refused to take action. A license- 
free Cocom is absolutely essential, par- 
ticularly in light of the fact that the 
European Community will soon elimi- 
nate all internal barriers. If the 
United States is the only country re- 
quiring licenses, our exporters might 
as well hang up the “gone fishin” sign, 
because it will be all over. 

Mr. President, the bill has several 
other important provisions which 
create a smoother, more rational 
system of controls. While this bill will 
provide considerable relief to our ex- 
porters, it is not meant to address all 
the problems of the Export Adminis- 
tration Act and its implementation; 
nor is it a comprehensive statement of 
my priorities. This legislation is simply 
an important first step toward a more 
efficient and effective control system. 

There are many other issues that 
could, and should, be addressed at this 
time. Frankly, I think we must re- 
evaluate the entire premise of the cur- 
rent control regime—is it really appro- 
priate in light of the changes occur- 
ring in the world? I have always, and 
continue to, question the role of the 
Defense Department in the system—is 
it mecessary, particularly now, for 
DOD to be involved in West/West 
trade? Should DOD look at individual 
licenses at all, or should it only give 
technical advice on what is militarily 
critical? What role should the State 
Department play? Is it really the best 
qualified to administer the munitions 
control list? Should Commerce provide 
one-stop shopping for export licenses? 
Or at a minimum, should there be one 
entry point for all licenses to avoid 
confusion and possible duplication? 
Shouldn’t Commerce have the author- 
ity to do overseas investigations to en- 
force the act? Don’t we need a better 
definition of “defense article" what 
more accurately reflects the realities 
of today’s high-technology world? Are 
there ways that the foreign policy con- 
trols and the Arms Export Control Act 
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can be reformed? These are just some 
of the many questions we should ad- 
dress in the near future. As a member 
of both the Banking and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees, I look forward to 
doing just that. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to review this bill carefully and join as 
cosponsors. It is moderate in scope, 
but essential not only to the health of 
our exporters, but for the economic 
and political success of the reformers 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill follow my state- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2207 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
tatives of the United States of 
America in Congress 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Export Ad- 
ministration Reform Act of 1990". 

SEC. 2. CONTROLLED COUNTRIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In light of the rapidly 
changing strategic environment, the Presi- 
dent shall— 

(1) assess the current list of controlled 
countires and determine whether the list re- 
mains appropriate; and 

(2) review the criteria contained in section 
An of the Export Administration Act of 


(b) REPORTS.—Not later than 3 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
President shall report to the Congress the 
results of the assessment under subsection 
(a1) and recommend any changes he 
deems appropriate. Not later than 6 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
President shall report to the Congress the 
results of the reivew under subsection (a)(2) 
and recommend any changes he deems ap- 
propriate. 

SEC. 3. EXPORTS TO EASTERN EUROPE. 

Section 5(b) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(b) is 
amended by adding at the end the follow- 


“(8) Within 6 months of the effective date 
of this paragraph, controls on exports of 
Czechoslovakia, the German 
Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, and 
Romania shall be no more rigorous than 
were controls on exports to the People's Re- 
public of China on January 1, 1989, if the 
countries have in place safeguards equiva- 
lent to those in the People's Republic of 
China. The application review procedure for 
such exports should be the same as that for 
exports to the People's Republic of China 
on January 1, 1989.". 
SEC. 4. SOVIET REFORM. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Section 5 of Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 
2404) is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“(r) Soviet Exports.—The Secretary shall 
identify, and report to Congress within 3 
months after the date of enactment of this 
subsection on, those nonmilitary industries 
and sectors thereof that can undertake 
projects to assist the economic reforms in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. In 
connection with such projects, approvals of 
export licenses for goods or technology at 
higher levels shall be granted to assure 
project completion unless the end-user pre- 
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sents a significant risk of diversion to a mili- 


tary use 

(b) POLICY. —Section 2(11) of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 
2401(11)) is repealed. 

SEC. 5. BULK LICENSES. 

Section 4da 2) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2403(aX2)) 
is amended by inserting after People's Re- 
public of China" each place it appears the 


following: ", Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the 
German Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
Poland, or Romania". 

SEC. 6. TRADE SHOWS. 


Section 5(eX6) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(e)(6)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking "the People's Republic of 
China" the first place it appears and insert- 
ing "any coun m 

(2) by striking “the People’s Republic of 
China” in subparagraph (A) and (B) and in- 
serting “such country”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 
“This paragraph does not apply in the case 
of a trade show in the Soviet Union to su- 
percomputers, goods or technology for sen- 
sitive nuclear uses (as defined by the Secre- 
tary), or devices for surreptitious intercep- 
tion of wire or oral communications.". 

SEC. 7. EXPORTS TO COCOM. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Section 5(a)(4) of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979 (50 
U.S.C. App. 2404(a)(4)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(4) Effective on and after the expiration 
of 1 year after the date of enactment of this 
paragraph, a validated license is not re- 
quired for any export to or reexport to or 
from a foreign country that is a member of 
the group known as the “Coordinating Com- 
mittee’ or a party to an agreement under 
subsection (k), except for those end-users 
specified by the Secretary.". 

(b CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.—Section 
5(bX2) of the Export Administration Act of 
1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(b)(2)) is repealed. 
SEC. 8. DUAL USE ITEMS. 

Section 17(b) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2416(b)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(b) AGENCY JURISDICTION.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secre- 
tary shall determine whether an item is sub- 
ject to controls under this Act. Upon the ex- 
piration of 3 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, no item subject to 
controls under section 5 may be subject to 
controls under the Arms Export Control 
Act. In any case where there is a dispute re- 
garding the applicability of controls under 
this Act or controls under the Arms Export 
Control Act, the head of any dissenting 
agency may notify the Secretary in writing 
of his or her objection. If the two agencies 
cannot concur on which controls should 
apply within 20 days after such notification, 
the matter shall be referred to the Presi- 
dent for & determination. If no action is 
taken within 20 days after the matter is re- 
ferred, the determination of the Secretary 
of Commerce is final.“ 


SEC, 9. REPRESENTATION ON THE COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE. 


Section 15(a) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2414(a)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: The Secretary shall designate an 
official of the Department of Commerce to 
represent the Secretary on a permanent 
basis in the United States delegation to the 
Coordinating Committee. Not later than De- 
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cember 31, 1990, the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress a report describing the 
structure of the United States delegation to 
the Coordinating Committee and setting 
forth any reasons why the representative of 
the Department of Commerce should not be 
the chairperson of the delegation.”. 

SEC. 10. TREATMENT OF NEWLY INDUSTRIALIZED 

COUNTRIES. 

(a) IN GeneraL.—Section 5(k) of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979 (50 
U.S.C. App. 2404(k)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: The Secretary of 
Commerce shall undertake a review of, and 
report to the Congress not later than 3 
months after the date of enactment of the 
Export Administration Reform Act of 1990 
on, the goods and technology available from 
newly industrialized countries to determine 
if such goods and technology are of such so- 
phistication that they warrant multilateral 
control. If so, the Secretary of State, in co- 
ordination with members of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee, shall initiate negotiations 
with such newly industrialized countries to 
reach agreements with them under this sub- 
section or to obtain their participation in 
the Coordinating Committee.“ 

(b) REPEAL.—Section 5(i)(11) of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 
2404(i)(11)) is repealed. 

SEC. 11. REGULATORY AUTHORITY. 

Section 15(b) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2414(b)) is 
amended by striking the last two sentences 
and inserting the following: The Secretary 
may refer any such regulations the purpose 
of which is to carry out the provisions of 
section 5, or of section 4(a) for the purpose 
of administering the provisions of section 5, 
to such other departments and agencies as 
the Secretary considers appropriate and to 
the appropriate technical advisory commit- 
tee. Unless otherwise specifically provided 
in this Act, the approval or concurrence of 
any other agency or official of the United 
States Government is not required prior to 
the promulgation of any regulation of the 
Secretary under this Act.“. 

SEC. 12. INDEXING. 

Section 5(gX1) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(gX1)) 
is amended by striking may“ in the first 
sentence and inserting “shall on an ongoing 
basis". 

SEC. 13. CONTROL LIST. 

Section 5(c)(7) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(c7)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

%) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, effective after the expiration 
of 2 years following the enactment of the 
Export Administration Reform Act of 1990, 
and every 2 years thereafter, no controls 
under this section shall apply to the export 
of any goods or technology on the control 
list to a country not on the list of controlled 
countries unless the Secretary determines 
and reports to the Congress that continued 
controls on each item within each control 
list entry is necessary. Notice of all items re- 
moved shall be immediately forwarded to 
COCOM for multilateral East-West decon- 
trol consideration.”. 

SEC. 14. DOD REVIEW. 

Section 5(p) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(p)) is 
amended by striking “of Defense Policy” 
and inserting “for Acquisition”. 

SEC. 15. LIMITATION OF CONTROLS. 

Section 5(dX1) of the Export Administra- 

tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(dX1)) 
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is amended by striking the parenthetical 
phrase. 


By Mr. HATCH (for himself and 
Mr. GARN): 

S. 2208. A bill to provide for issuance 
of a 7-day admission permit for the 
Grand Circle Adventure comprising 
seven national parks in Utah, Colora- 
do, and Arizona; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

GRAND CIRCLE ADVENTURE PASS 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill that is for the 
benefit of every traveler who visits the 
beautiful State of Utah. I am pleased 
Senator Garn is joining me as a co- 
sponsor. 

The State of Utah is the proud 
keeper of five national parks: Arches 
National Park, Canyonlands National 
Park, Capitol Reef National Park, 
Bryce Canyon National Park, and Zion 
National Park. These five parks, with 
the addition of Arizona’s Grand 
Canyon North Rim National Park and 
Colorado’s Mesa Verde National Park, 
comprise what is known as the Grand 
Circle Adventure area. 

Presently, visitors who wish to visit 
the Grand Circle Adventure area must 
either pay a daily admittance fee of $5 
each day they enter a park or pur- 
chase an entire season pass for $25. 
My bil would offer a 7-day pass for 
visitors who wish to visit the Grand 
Circle Area and its monuments for a 1- 
week time period. The Grand Circle 
Adventure pass would cost approxi- 
mately $15 and would make visiting all 
the parks in the area an easier and 
more convenient wilderness experi- 
ence. 

Utah, with its five national parks all 
within convenient driving distance of 
one another, stands in a unique posi- 
tion. Only California has as many na- 
tional parks as Utah—and even Cali- 
fornia's parks are not within the easy 
driving distance of one another quite 
like those of Utah. 

Mr. President, this is a good bill, 
written with the American tourist's 
best interest in mind. It has enjoyed 
enthusiastic support from all parties 
concerned. I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation and help estab- 
lish a Grand Circle Park pass in Utah. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2208 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. GRAND CIRCLE ADVENTURE PASS. 

Section 4(aX1XB) of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (16 U.S.C. 
4601-6a2(aX1XB)) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following sentence: 
“The Secretary shall make such a permit 
(to be known as the Grand Circle Adventure 
Passport) available for admission, for a 
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period of at least 7 days, to the group of 
Arches National Park, Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Canyonlands National Park, 
Capitol Reef National Park, Zion National 
Park, Mesa Verde National Park, and Grand 
Canyon National Park (north rim), includ- 
ing admission to all monuments in those 
parks.“ 


By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, and 
Mr. PRYOR): 

S. 2209. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide that 
small life insurance companies need 
not amortize acquisition expenses for 
purposes of the minimum tax; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


TAX TREATMENT OF ACQUISITION EXPENSES 
eMr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today, 
along with the distinguished Senators 
from Oklahoma, Mr. Boren, and from 
Arkansas, Mr. Pryor, I am introducing 
legislation to remedy a serious prob- 
lem created by an unfortunate provi- 
sion of the corporate alternative mini- 
mum tax. 

As part of the Tax Reform Act of 
1986, we substantially revised and en- 
hanced the alternative minimum tax. 
The goal was to assure that any corpo- 
ration that had real income, paid some 
tax on that income. Unfortunately, in 
our zeal, we painted the tax law with 
too broad a brush. One of these over- 
drawn provisions now jeopardizes the 
financial stability of some of our most 
successfully small life insurance com- 
panies. 

The provision to which I am refer- 
ring is the requirement that, effective 
this year, life insurance companies 
must capitalize and amortize deferred 
acquisition costs. These costs consist 
primarily of commissions paid to 
agents for selling new policies. Stand- 
ard practice in the industry is to pay 
substantial commissions out of premi- 
ums received in the year a policy is 
first sold. This means that a company 
will often have little or no premium 
income in the year it signs up a new 
policyholder. In practical effect, the 
premium goes to the agent, not the 
company. 

Amortization of these costs for mini- 
mum tax purposes means that a life 
insurance company pays tax on 
income it does not really have. That is 
why for regular tax purposes and, 
until this year, for minimum tax pur- 
poses as well, insurance companies 
deduct these costs currently. 

For large, older life insurance com- 
panies the amortization of acquisition 
costs really does not mean too much, 
other than a certain amount of in- 
creased tax in the short run. This is 
because new business represents a rel- 
atively small part of a large company’s 
book of business. 

However, for a younger, rapidly 
growing small company, the change 
that went into effect this year can be 
devastating. It goes to the heart of 
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their ability to do business because it 
taxes away capital, not profits. 

The ability of a life insurance com- 
pany to do business is regulated by the 
insurance departments in the States in 
which it does business. In order to 
write new policies, such a company is 
required by State insurance laws to 
maintain adequate levels of surplus— 
that is, paid-in capital and retained 
earnings—over and above the amounts 
necessary to meet obligations under 
existing policies. The smaller the stat- 
utory surplus, the smaller the amount 
of new business that they are allowed 
to write. 

In contrast to the giant life insur- 
ance companies with a large book of 
existing business, startup and other 
smaller companies which have found a 
niche in which they are successful, are 
severely penalized for the success that 
they have earned in the marketplace. 
This is because the increased tax di- 
rectly reduces a company’s statutory 
surplus. A small company which has a 
high percentage of new business com- 
pared to existing policies will have a 
very severe reduction in its surplus 
and corresponding reduction in its 
ability to continue to sell new policies. 

I am aware of cases where compa- 
nies will have their surplus reduced by 
as much as 40 or 50 percent, and I 
would be surprised if there are not 
companies with situations which are 
even more dire. 

For this reason, I am introducing 
legislation which will exempt rapidly 
growing small life insurance compa- 
nies from the requirement to capital- 
ize and amortize acquisition costs. In 
order for a company to qualify for this 
exemption, it will have to meet a 
threshold of increasing growth by 
showing that it had an increase in 
business of more than 5 percent over 
the preceding year. This growth re- 
quirement will ensure that the relief 
will be targeted to precisely the com- 
panies who will be most severely af- 
fected by the capitalization and amor- 
tization requirements of existing law. 

I should point out that this exemp- 
tion will, by its nature, provide only 
temporary relief to any company 
since, as a company builds its book of 
existing business, it will eventually no 
longer be able to meet the 5 percent 
growth test. Thus, once again, we have 
assured that the relief is targeted only 
to those companies who otherwise will 
run substantial risk of problems with 
the State insurance regulators caused 
solely by our inadvertent error in the 
Tax Reform Act of 1986. 

Mr. President, this is a reasonable 
response to a very severe, practical 
problem. I am confident that if we 
knew the facts in 1986, we would have 
provided relief at that time. It is im- 
perative that we correct this problem 
at the earliest possible time this year. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2209 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. MINIMUM TAX TREATMENT OF ACQUISI- 


TION EXPENSES OF SMALL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE EXPENSES. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Subparagraph (F) of sec- 
tion 56(gX4) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1986 is amended to read as follows: 

"(F) ACQUISITION EXPENSES OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Acquisition expenses of 
life insurance companies other than small 
life insurance companies shall be capitalized 
and amortized in accordance with the treat- 
ment generally required under generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles as if this sub- 
paragraph applied to all taxable years. 

“(ii) SMALL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—For 
purposes of clause (i), a life insurance com- 
pany shall be treated as a small life insur- 
ance company for a taxable year if— 

(J) a deduction is allowable to such com- 
pany under section 806 for such taxable 
year (determined without regard to section 
806(c)(2)), and 

"(ID the amount determined under sec- 
tion 803(aX1) with respect to such company 
for the taxable year exceeds by at least 5 
percent the amount determined under such 
section for the preceding taxable year." 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1989.6 


By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself 
and Mr. MOYNIHAN): 

S. 2210. A bill to provide for preser- 
vation of competitive rail freight serv- 
ice routes in the Northeastern United 
States; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

COMPETITIVE NORTHEASTERN RAIL FREIGHT 

SERVICE ACT 

e Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, last 
week I took to the Senate floor to de- 
scribe the need for continued oper- 
ation of the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road. Today, I join with my colleague 
Senator MOYNIHAN in introducing a 
bill that protects the future of the 
D&H. 

My legislation, which is being intro- 
duced in the House by Congressman 
LENT, and other members of the New 
York and Pennsylvania delegations, 
addresses an issue that had brought 
efforts to sell the bankrupt D&H to a 
grinding halt. That issue is vital track- 
age rights over a route owned by the 
Consolidated Rail Corp. [Conrail] be- 
tween Harrisburg, PA, and Hagers- 
town, MD. Without these trackage 
rights the D&H lacks a commercially 
viable north-south route to compete 
with the giant Conrail system. 

The D&H is now under a trustee's 
protection. He is attempting to sell the 
railroad as a going concern, without 
breaking it up in liquidation. To at- 
tract a strong bidder, the D&H must 
be able to show that it can be operated 
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at a profit. The trustee had accepted a 
bid that was conditioned on reaching 
an agreement with Conrail refuse to 
make a commercially reasonable bar- 
gain, and the bid was withdrawn. 
There is every indication that the bid 
would be resubmitted—and perhaps 
others would be made—if Conrail 
would change its position. 

I along with other elected officials 
have written and spoken to Conrail of- 
ficials regarding the D&H's need for 
these trackage rights. We have been 
met with intransigence. I am con- 
vinced that Conrail is simply waiting 
for the clock to run out on the trust- 
ee's ability to keep the D&H operating 
so that it will be dismantled in liquida- 
tion, removing any threat of future 
competition in the Northeast. I dislike 
the idea of Federal involvement in pri- 
vate business dealings, however, there 
are compelling public policy concerns 
here that cannot be ignored. Our fail- 
ure to act would advance Conrail's 
clear plan to have a monopoly over 
rail freight in the Northeast. 

The legislation I am introducing 
would enable the Interstate Commerce 
Commission [ICC] to ensure that 
there are at least two competitive 
single carrier rail freight routes from 
points in New York State permitting 
access to Montreal, Quebec, from Ha- 
gerstown, MD, and from Harrisburg 
PA, to Potomac Yard, VA. If the par- 
ties cannot agrees on the terms and 
conditions of new trackage rights nec- 
essary to create competition, then the 
ICC shall use procedures available to 
it to fix compensation for these rights. 

The D&H Railroad began operations 
in 1867 and is the Nation's oldest con- 
tinually operated railroad. Congress 
created Conrail out of the bankrupt 
wreckage of a half-dozen or so rail- 
roads in the midseventies, and gave 
the D&H trackage rights over it to 
provide competition for Conrail. These 
rights vastly extended the original 
D&H system, stretching the small re- 
gional railroad to 1,830 miles. Mean- 
while Congress pumped $7 billion into 
Conrail, exempting it from strict Fed- 
eral regulation including environmen- 
tal and antitrust laws, until it was 
sold—as a strong profit producing 
business—at a public stock offering in 
1987. 

In retrospect, the original trackage 
rights provided to the D&H were defi- 
cient and did not enable it to provide 
strong competition to Conrail. Over 
the years the financial position of the 
D&H continually declined. If it is not 
now purchased by a strong railroad op- 
erator, with access to strategic track- 
age rights, it will never be a competi- 
tor to Conrail. The D& H was intended 
to be a viable competitor to Conrail. 
The D&H was intended to be a viable 
competitor to Conrail—not just a 
small regional shortline—but first we 
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must solve some of the most basic 
problems with its route structure. 

The urgency of the situation is clear. 
Without rapid action on this legisla- 
tion, the D&H Railroad is likely to be 
broken up and Conrail will have a mo- 
nopoly in the region. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this important bill 
and press for its early passage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this legislation be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2210 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Competitive 
Northeastern Rail Freight Service Act of 
1990". 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds and declares that— 

(1) the current arrangements for the pro- 
vision of competitive rail freight service in 
and across the Northeast region of the 
United States is threatened by the immi- 
nent collapse and liquidation of the bank- 
rupt Delaware & Hudson Railway; 

(2) the critical deficiency preventing the 
bankrupt rail carrier or any successor from 
providing effective rail competition in the 
region is the lack of competitive routes and 
interchange arrangements between the 
bankrupt carrier and the major rail carriers 
serving the South and Southeast; 

(3) the lack of adequate southern connec- 
tions for the bankrupt rail carrier is a direct 
consequence of uncorrected flaws in the 
Final System Plan that established the 
route system of the Consolidated Rail Cor- 
poration; 

(4) adequate southern connections must 
be guaranteed for the Delaware & Hudson 
Railway or any successor in order to allow 
the functioning of competitive market 
forces in the Northeastern rail transporta- 
tion market, as intended by the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act of 1973, the Rail- 
road Revitalization and Regulatory Reform 
Act of 1976, the Staggers Rail Act of 1980, 
and the Conrail Privatization Act; and 

(5) the threatened collapse of rail compe- 
tition in the Northeast region of the United 
States uniquely warrants Federal interven- 
tion to avoid conferring unintended monop- 
oly power on the successfully privatized 
Consolidated Rail Corporation, such power 
being incompatible with the goals and pur- 
poses of the Federal laws and Federal funds 
that made such privatization possible. 

SEC. 3. COMPETITIVE ROUTES FOR NORTHEAST 
RAIL FREIGHT SERVICE. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF ROUTES.—No later 
than 5 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall provide for access by a second, 
competitive rail freight carrier over routes 
from Montreal, Quebec, through the State 
of New York, via Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia— 

(1) to Hagerstown, Maryland; and 

(2) to Potomac Yard, Alexandria, Virginia. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—In establishing com- 
petitive routes pursuant to subsection (a), 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall— 

(1) utilize where practicable trackage 
rights arrangements existing as of the date 
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of enactment of this Act, including the 
terms and conditions thereof; 

(2) provide access to yards and the right 
to interchange traffic with connecting carri- 
ers at Binghamton, New York, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, 
and Hagerstown, Maryland; 

(3) grant trackage rights needed for the 
effectuation of the competitive routes in 
perpetuity; and 

(4) ensure that the routes are designed to 
offer, and are suitable for, competitive rail 
freight service. 

(c) COMPULSORY TRACKAGE Ricuts.—If new 
trackage rights not existing on the date of 
enactment of this Act are considered neces- 
sary by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to establish the competitive routes re- 
quired by subsection (a), and if the parties 
necessary to implement the trackage rights 
cannot agree on the terms and conditions 
thereof by the end of the 5-day period speci- 
fied in subsection (a), the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall grant the necessary 
trackage rights within 15 days after the ex- 
piration of that period, and shall simulta- 
neously establish terms and conditions for 
such trackage rights under the principle 
controlling compensation in condemnation 
proceedings. Such terms and conditions 
shall be subject to the requirements speci- 
fied in subsection (b). 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 276 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. DoMENICI] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 276, a bill to establish 
a Department of Environmental Pro- 
tection. 
S. 775 
At the request of Mr. SHELBY, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. LUGAR] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 775, a bill to require the Secre- 
tary of Energy to establish three Cen- 
ters for Metal Casting Competitive- 
ness Research. 
8. 1600 
At the request of Mr. Forp, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. REID] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1600, a bill to enhance the safety 
of air travel through a more effective 
Federal Aviation Administration, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1664 
At the request of Mr. Hetnz, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. HELMS], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], and the 
Senator from California [Mr. CRAN- 
STON] were added as cosponsors of S. 
1664, a bill to establish a congressional 
commemorative medal for members of 
the Armed Forces who were present 
during the attack on Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941. 
S. 1853 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Rerp], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Rupman], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Apams], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WALLOP] were added as cosponsors of 
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S. 1853, a bill to award a Congressional 
Gold Medal to Laurence Spelman 
Rockefeller. 
S. 1929 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the name of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. BrNGAMAN] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1929, a bill to provide 
for a program to monitor and improve 
air quality in regions along the border 
between the United States and the 
United States of Mexico. 
S. 1933 
At the request of Mr. Hernz, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Lucan], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. SvwMs], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. DURENBERGER], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. GRassLEY], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Bryan], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GonE], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HErIINI, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG], and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Drxon] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1933, a bill 
to provide for the minting of coins in 
commemoration of the bicentennial of 
the death of Benjamin Franklin and 
to enact a fireservice bill of rights and 
programs to fulfill those rights. 
S. 1943 
At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
name of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1943, a bill to authorize a program 
of scientific drilling into the continen- 
tal crust of the United States. 
8. 2006 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. DoMENICI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2006, a bill to establish 
the Department of the Environment, 
provide for a global environmental 
policy of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 2019 
At the request of Mr. SvMwMs, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BURNS] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2019, a bill to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act to eliminate 
the reimbursement differential be- 
tween hospitals in different areas. 
S. 2041 
At the request of Mr. SvMMs, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BunNs], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Harkin], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Levin], and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 2041, a bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide uni- 
form national conversion factors for 
services of certified registered nurse 
anesthetists. 
S. 2100 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. McCONNELL] was added as a co- 
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sponsor of S. 2100, a bill to increase 
the rates of compensation for veterans 
with service-connected disabilities and 
the rates of dependency and indemni- 
ty compensation for the survivors of 
certain disabled veterans; to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to im- 
prove veterans’ compensation, health- 
care, insurance, and housing pro- 
grams, and to provide for transitional 
group residences for veterans recover- 
ing for substance-abuse disabilities; 
and for other purposes. 
8. 2119 

At the request of Mr. Kasten, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2119, a bill to amend the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Re- 
lated Programs Appropriations Act, 
1990, to increase the total amount of 
commitments which may be made to 
finance projects for housing and infra- 
structure in Israel for Soviet refugees, 
and for other purposes. 

8. 2158 

At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
name of the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. GRAHAM] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2158, a bill to direct the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
to promulgate regulations to require 
that an individual telephoning the 
Social Security Administration has the 
option of accessing a Social Security 
Administration representative in a 
field office in the geographical area of 
such individual, and for other pur- 
poses. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 224 

At the request of Mr. BYRD, the 
names of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. DoLE], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inovye], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MITCHELL] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
224, a joint resolution to designate the 
month of May 1990 as “National 
Trauma Awareness Month.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 238 

At the request of Mr. SARBANEs, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. DURENBERGER], the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
JoHNSTON], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. PRES- 
SLER] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 238, a joint 
resolution to designate the week be- 
ginning March 5, 1990 as Federal Em- 
ployees Recognition Week." 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 97—RELATING TO ANTI- 
SEMITISM IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Mr. GORE (for himself, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. D'AMATO, and Mr. PRESSLER) sub- 
mitted the following concurrent reso- 
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lution; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 
S. Con. REs. 97 

Whereas the emergence of popular anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union is of great 
concern to the United States; 

Whereas the more than 2,000,000 Soviet 
Jews constitute the third largest Jewish 
community in the world; 

Whereas through the Soviet Union, anti- 
Semitic sentiment, including demonstra- 
tions by Pamyat, a nationalist anti-Semitic 
organization, statements by electoral candi- 
dates, threatening phone calls and letters, 
and harassment of Jews, is becoming com- 
monplace in certain Soviet cities; 

Whereas on January 18, 1990, a Moscow 
writers’ meeting was disrupted by a group of 
individuals shouting anti-Semitic state- 
ments; 

Whereas many Soviet Jews live in fear of 
violence, intimidation, and harassment; 

Whereas the Anti-Defamation League 
conducted an 11-day investigation into anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union, and has con- 
cluded that the situation poses a serious 
threat to the Soviet Jewish community; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government has not 
responded forcefully to the rise in popular 
anti-Semitism: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President of 
the United States should urge President 
Gorbachev of the Soviet Union to— 

(1) publicly condemn the emergence of 
ponat anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union; 
an 

(2) take whatever measures are necessary 
to protect Soviet Jews from acts of harass- 
ment and violence. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as we all 
know, there has been an upsurge of 
anti-Semitism in various parts of the 
Soviet Union, to the extent that the 
Jewish population has begun to live in 
fear of direct physical violence. For 
once, it does not appear that this is 
the work of the Soviet government. 
On the contrary, anti-Semitism is now 
being used by political opponents of 
President Gorbachev's reform policies. 
Moreover, Soviet authorities are re- 
ported to have launched an investiga- 
tion into some of the threats that 
have been leveled against Jews, which 
hopefully will lead to prosecution. 

It is à supreme irony that glasnost 
and perestroika should have released 
some of the darkest forces of Soviet 
society. But it is indisputable that this 
is a byproduct of the greater latitude 
for political expression which now 
exists in the U.S.S.R. The kinds of 
threats which are now being made 
against Jews, however, goes far beyond 
anyone's concept of political expres- 
sion, much less political free expres- 
sion. These are threats against the 
safety and even the lives of Soviet 
Jews. These are threats that need to 
be taken seriously, lest they one day 
materialize. 

It does not matter to us whether 
anti-Semitism is the product of official 
state propaganda, as it was in the past, 
or the product of the far right wing in 
the Soviet Union’s new political spec- 
trum. It is vicious in either case. And 
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we need to oppose it in either case. Let 
no one tell us that the existence of 
venemous hatreds of this sort is an in- 
ternal matter. We know better. Histo- 
ry teaches us better. Great nations 
that believe they have something to 
offer the moral development of the 
world must expect that others will 
measure the quality of their daily life, 
not the quality of their propaganda. 

Therefore, I am introducing today 
the Senate version of a resolution 
known in the House of Representa- 
tives as House Concurrent Resolution 
264, expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to popular anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union. It de- 
serves to be read in full on the floor of 
this Chamber, and since it is also short 
and to the point, I ask your indulgence 
for me to do so. 

Whereas the emergence of popular anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union is of great 
concern to the United States; 

Whereas the more than 2,000,000 Soviet 
Jews constitute the third largest Jewish 
community in the world; 

Whereas throughout the Soviet Union, 
anti-Semitic sentiment, including demon- 
strations by Pamyat, a nationalist anti-Se- 
mitic organization, statements by electoral 
candidates, threatening phone calls and let- 
ters, and harassment of Jews, is becoming 
commonplace in certain Soviet cities; 

Whereas on January 18, 1990, a Moscow 
writers’ meeting was disrupted by a group of 
individuals shouting anti-Semitic state- 
ments; 

Whereas many Soviet Jews live in fear of 
violence, intimidation, and harassment; 

Whereas the Anti-Defamation League 
conducted an 11-day investigation into anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union, and has con- 
cluded that the situation poses a serious 
threat to the Soviet Jewish community; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government has not 
responded forcefully to the rise in popular 
anti-Semitism: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President of 
the United States should urge President 
Gorbachev of the Soviet Union to— 

(1) publicly condemn the emergence of 
popular anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union; 
and 

(2) take whatever measures are necessary 
to protect Soviet Jews from acts of harass- 
ment and violence. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that 
Senator PELL joins me as an original 
cosponsor of this Senate concurrent 
resolution, along with Senators 
D'AMATO and PrEssLER. This resolu- 
tion is the beginning of what I trust 
will be shortly the strongest possible 
expression of support from both sides 
of the aisle for the proposition that we 
should forcefully condemn the emer- 
gence of popular anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union. The signs are truly dis- 
turbing and we cannot stand back and 
just ignore this situation. History 
teaches us the folly of that course of 
action. 

Mr. President, one other matter 
before I conclude. 
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After the disruption of the Soviet 
writers’ meeting in the Soviet Union 
on January 18, the Soviet poet Yevtu- 
shenko, a legendary poet of con- 
science, wrote a declaration against 
racism which was inspired by the 
events he witnessed in the disruption 
of the writers’ meeting. I brought it 
back from Moscow, had it translated 
by the Congressional Research Service 
into English, and I would like to put it 
into the Recorp. Let me just read one 
short passage from this. This declara- 
tion was signed by some 700 writers in 
the Soviet Union: 

It happened in Moscow on January 18th, 
in the Central House of Writers. The 
"April" writers group had planned a meet- 
ing. However, two hours before the meeting, 
& group of people with no connection to lit- 
erature spread through the hall (there were 
roughly 50 people, the majority were wear- 
ing George the Victorious on their breasts). 
They carried megaphones and put on an 
anti-perestroika chauvinist witch hunt. 
They provoked a fight. Their Black Hun- 
dreds shouts and physical anti-rights acts 
insulted the writers, who included USSR 
deputies. They waved antisemitic slogans, 
and threatened to start a pogrom against 
the Jews. These latter-day nazis shouted, 
“Lousy yids! Beat it to your Israel!” to ev- 
eryone present, whether they were Jews or 
not. Their pathological racist hatred 
brought them to a state where any non-anti- 
semite seemed like a Jew to them. 

He goes on to talk about how several 
of the writers, including elderly 
women, were physically attacked and 
roughed up by these Nazi-like intrud- 
ers. Of course, the news reports and 
analyses coming from the Soviet 
Union are filled with accounts that are 
not dissimilar from this. Given the his- 
tory of this problem and given the 
conditions of uncertainty now present 
in the Soviet Union, I truly feel it is an 
important matter for this body to go 
forcefully on record as calling for the 
steps contained in this Senate concur- 
rent resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of this declaration against 
racism from the Soviet writers be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the decla- 
ration was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


A DECLARATION AGAINST RACISM 


An aversion to the word “racism” has 
been instilled in us since childhood. We 
have always perceived it as something 
remote from us, something foreign and capi- 
talist. The older ones among us remember 
the little black boy who is saved from an 
American racist and carefully passed from 
hand to hand in the film “Circus.” 

Our Constitution legislatively condemns 
arousing hatred among peoples. We saw one 
of the brutish faces of racism during the 
Second World War, which was won by all 
the people of our nation, Later we saw an- 
other face of racism, this time our own in- 
digenous kind: state genocide against entire 
nationalities, the Kalmyks, Checheno-In- 
gushch, and Crimean Tatars; the murder of 
the great Jewish actor Mikhoels, the de- 
struction of the so-called Cosmopolitans in 
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1949, and the case of the doctor poisoners” 
in 1953, monstrous antisemitic satires in 
newspapers. At first, it seemed like all of 
this would never happen again after Stalin's 
death. We were truly indignant at the 
American Ku Klux Klan, the Bartholomew 
Nights in Ireland, and the endless blood-let- 
ting in the Middle East. 

However, like SPEED, racism recognizes 
no borders. The microbes of racism devel- 
oped marvelously in the culture medium of 
stagnation and in cadre politics, where ques- 
tion number five in the questionnaire ac- 
quired such tragic significance. Recently, we 
shook with indignation and shame as we 
witnessed flashes of a raging epidemic of 
racism on our own streets, or in the next 
city, or in a distant Soviet republic. 

It happened in Moscow on January 18th, 
in the Central House of Writers. The 
"April" writers group had planned a meet- 
ing. However, two hours before the meeting, 
a group of people with no connection to lit- 
erature spread through the hall (there were 
roughly 50 people, the majority were wear- 
ing George the Victorious on their breasts). 
They carried megaphones and put on an 
anti-perestroika  chauvinist witch hunt. 
They provoked a fight. Their Black Hun- 
dreds shouts and physical anti-rights acts 
insulted the writers, who included USSR 
deputies. They waved antisemitic slogans, 
and threatened to start a pogrom against 
the Jews. These latter-day Nazis shouted, 
"Lousy yids! Beat it to your Israel!" to ev- 
eryone present, whether they were Jews or 
not. Their pathological racist hatred 
brought them to a state where any non-anti- 
semite seemed like a Jew to them. For ex- 
ample, how else can one interpret the 
slogan “A.N. Yakovlev, Beat it to Tel Aviv!"? 
Several husky fellows savagely beat the 
famous Russian writer Anatoly Kurchatkin, 
who had tried to calm them down. 

They broke his glasses and injured his 
eye. They struck Yelizar Maltsev, who is 
one of our oldest prose writers. In their de- 
bauch, these unrestrained toughs of Rus- 
sian naziism went so far as to even attack 
women writers, despite the advanced age of 
some of them. It took the help of a rein- 
forced police detail, which was late in arriv- 
ing, to remove the vandals from the hall. A 
number of the instigators slipped through 
police fingers in some unknown fashion. 
One thing is clear. That scandal was no 
random occurrence, but a planned demon- 
stration. This leads me to believe that ex- 
tremists from the “Pamyat” society and or- 
ganizations associated with it are banking 
on disorders, in the hope that they will lead 
to an imperial, militarized dictatorship. 

One of the most dangerous forms of orga- 
nized criminality today is racism. Racism is 
a speculative imitation of the struggle for 
national interests. In reality, racism is an in- 
strument for manipulating the people for 
the career goals of a narrow reactionary 
group. 

Naturally we draw a connection between 
the witch hunt in our writer's club and the 
antisemitic tone of the last plenum of the 
RSFSR Writers Union. It, in turn, coincided 
with a gathering of the same sort, which 
was organized on Red Square by “Pamyat.” 
These and other related demonstrations in 
Moscow and Leningrad are being reinforced 
by a constant ideological artillery prepara- 
tion in a number of articles with a clearly 
racist aftertaste. They are being published 
in "Molodaya Gvardiya," “Nash Sovremen- 
nik," “ ya Pravda,” “Moskovsky 
Literator" and other publications. We are 
saddened and shocked by the position of 
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certain famous writers on the editorial 
staffs of these publications. At times they 
not only passively permit the use of their 
names, but also openly support racist ten- 
dencies. I would like to remind these writers 
that a transition to reactionary positions 
usually ends in artistic sterility. An associa- 
tion with racism has never yet given birth to 
a single great writer, but it has discredited 
many. 

We angrily and contemptuously condemn 
all forms of nationalism and chauvinism, in- 
cluding antisemitism. It was said before in a 
previous "April" declaration that, there 
will be no united front of Russian chauvin- 
ism” on the nationality issue. Right now, in 
this heated situation, we say this: there is 
and will be a united, steadfast front against 
chauvinism and any violence, no matter 
what national flag shrouds it. We call upon 
all the citizens of our nation to close ranks 
in a united front: the working class, which 
has lost its sense of proletarian solidarity, 
and the intelligentsia, which has not forgot- 
ten its humanitarian function. 

Our consciences are troubled by the vic- 
tims of the carnage in Baku, Sumgait, Fer- 
gana and Uzen, the Azerbaijani refugees 
from Armenia and the Armenian refugees 
from Azerbaijan; the Turkimeskhtins, who 
have shed their native blood; the residents 
of Nagorno-Karabakh, where shots ring out 
night and day; peaceful Volga Germans, 
who for some reason are paying for the 
crimes of Fascism; and Crimean Tatars, 
whose small tent towns are furtively set 
ablaze when they return to the land of their 
forefathers. 

Imperial thinking should be foreign to us, 
for the law of history is clear: in the end, all 
empires fall apart. Yet, we are against the 
disintegration of interracial and human re- 
lations. We are for the free union of free, 
sovereign peoples. We must also protect the 
right of the Baltic peoples to a sovereign de- 
velopment path, and the right of the Rus- 
sian people, and any other nationality living 
in the Baltic region, to not lose faith in to- 
morrow. 

We are against the violent usurpation of 
the right to consider only one point of view 
correct in the highest instance, for that is a 
form of ideological racism. We are against 
just one religion considering itself God's 
representative and calling for war against 
other religion and believers, for that is reli- 
gious racism. Enough fire and blood! 
Enough distrust, mutual accusations and re- 
proaches which reach the point of dead- 
locked mutual resentment. i 

Enough national egoism, enough of any 
racial narrow-mindedness!" Let's look one 
another in the eye. Don't we share the same 
problems? Are intellect and conscience iden- 
tified through a blood analysis? 

With bitterness and pain, we see all 
around us racism which is not imported, but 
home-grown and indigenous. Surely we are 
not headed for a new, gigantic, genocidal 
civil war. After all, no one knows better 
than we that civil war is primarily fratri- 
cide. 

We believe in the inner potential of each 
individual people in our nation and of all of 
its peoples together. We are for democratic 
pluralism, but not for pandering to Fascism. 
No other name exists for hate propaganda 
toward other peoples. We demand that our 
government finally begin applying every 
effort against pogrom organizers who try to 
take advantage of democracy only in order 
to smother it. 

Written by— 

“APRIL.” 
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[Note.—“ April” is an organization which 
has existed for a year and a half. It includes 
620 writers.] 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league from Tennessee in cosponsor- 
ing this concurrent resolution on anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union. Over 
the last year we have witnessed re- 
markable and unforeseeable changes 
in the Soviet Union. The liberalization 
of Soviet society, which we all wel- 
come, has been accompanied by a dis- 
turbing rise in anti-Semitism among 
the populace. 

Nationalist anti-Semitic  organiza- 
tions such a Pamyat are now operating 
openly and freely in the Soviet Union. 
Although initially founded to help 
preserve and secure traditional Rus- 
sian historical and cultural monu- 
ments, Pamyat has become a chauvin- 
istic Russian organization which 
openly expresses hatred of Jews and 
blames all problems in the Soviet 
Union on the Jews. Anti-Semitic state- 
ments by public officials and harass- 
ment and intimidation of Jews by 
their neighbors are increasing. 

The revival of traditional Russian 
anti-Semitism is a dangerous develop- 
ment. It threatens the lives and cul- 
ture of Jews in the Soviet Union, and 
it subverts President Gorbachev’s poli- 
cies of glasnost and perestroika. As a 
nation committed to fundamental 
rights and freedoms, we must do all 
that we can to expose this growing 
anti-Semitism. 

The concurrent resolution which we 
have introduced today will do that. It 
calls upon the President to urge Presi- 
dent Gorbachev to condemn publicly 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union and 
to take whatever steps are necessary 
to protect Soviet Jews from harass- 
ment and violence. This is an impor- 
tant concurrent resolution and I will 
do all that I can to move it quickly 
through the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 

TION 98—AUTHORIZING A 
PUBLIC EVENT FOR EARTH 
DAY 1990 ON THE CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 


Mr. LEVIN (for Mr. Gore, for him- 
self and Mr. HEINZ) submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution; which 
was considered and agreed to: 

S. Con. Rxs. 98 


Whereas Congress has adopted Public 
Law 101-186 designating April 22, 1990, as 
"Earth Day'' to promote the preservation 
of the environment; 

Whereas the President has proclaimed his 
support for Earth Day 1990 and called on 
the people of the United States to observe 
the day with appropriate programs, ceremo- 
nies, and activities designed to promote 
greater understanding of ecological issues; 
and 

Whereas Earth Day 1990 has expressed an 
interest in organizing a public event with 
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musical entertainment to promote environ- 
mental awareness and environmentally re- 
sponsible behavior; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That Earth Day 
1990 shall be permitted to sponsor a public 
event with musical entertainment on the 
United States Capitol Grounds on April 22, 
1990. This event shall be free to the public 
and arranged not to interfere with the 
needs of Congress, under conditions to be 
provided by the Architect of the Capitol and 
the Capitol Police Board. For the purpose of 
this resolution, the promoters of Earth Day 
1990 are authorized to erect upon the 
United States Capitol Grounds, subject to 
the approval of the Architect of the Capitol, 
such stage, sound amplification devices, and 
other related structures and equipment, as 
may be required for the event and are au- 
thorized to make any arrangements that 
may be required to carry out the event. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 252—RE- 
LATING TO THE SOVIET RE- 
FUSAL TO IMPLEMENT THE 
COMMERCIAL AIR AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN EL AL AND AERO- 
FLOT AIRLINES 


Mr. SPECTER (for himself, Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. Burns, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. KASTEN, and Mr. Symms) 
submitted the following resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance: 

S. Res. 252 


Whereas the Jackson-Vanik Amendment, 
section 402 of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 
U.S.C. 2432, Title IV, Section 402, Jan. 3, 
1975, 88 Stat. 2056; Pub. L. 96-39, Title XI, 
Section 1106(f)1) July 26, 1979, 93 Stat. 
312), prohibits the extending of Most Fa- 
vored Nation tariff status to any nonmarket 
country that denies its citizens the right or 
opportunity to emigrate; 

Whereas the provisions of the Jackson- 
Vanik Amendment currently apply to the 
Soviet Union; 

Whereas the United States currently is in- 
volved in negotiations aimed at reaching a 
comprehensive trade agreeement with the 
Soviet Union; 

Whereas the Soviet airline Aeroflot en- 
tered into a commercial airline agreement 
with the Israeli airline El Al in December 
1989 which would give El Al the right to 
have direct airline flights between the 
Soviet Union and Israel; 

Whereas the direct airline flights as 
agreed to would facilitate the transport of 
Soviet Jews to Israel; 

Whereas on February 5, 1990, the United 
States Senate sent a letter to Soviet Presi- 
dent Gorbachev signed by all 100 Senators 
urging the implementation of the commer- 
cial airline agreement between the Soviet 
Union and Israel. 

Whereas the Arab nations have applied 
intense diplomatic pressure on the Soviet 
Union to prevent the implementation of the 
direct flights for fear of increased settle- 
ments on the West Bank but conclusive evi- 
dence shows fewer than two per cent of 
Soviet emigres to Israel settle on the West 
Bank; 


Whereas the Soviet Union refuses to allow 
Aeroflot to comply with the terms regarding 
implementation of the commercial airline 
agreement; 

Whereas the United States has continued 
its support for free emigration of Soviet 
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Jews especially in light of the recent rise in 
incidents of virulent anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union in the past year culminating 
with threats of pogroms on May 5, 1990; 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the Sense of the 
Senate that the United States should not 
complete trade negotiations with the Soviet 
Union until the Soviet Union complies with 
the agreement to allow El Al the right to 
have direct airline flights between the 
Soviet Union and Israel; and therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the Sense of the 
Senate that the Senate will not approve a 
waiver of the Jackson-Vanik Amendment to 
implement any trade agreement unless and 
until the Soviet Union implements the com- 
mercial airline agreement between Aeroflot 
and El Al airlines. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, as I 
had said, I had intended to offer an 
amendment, having given notice to 
Senator KENNEDY yesterday of my in- 
tention to do so, which is not directly 
related to the bill, S. 1430, but in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Senate 
would be appropriate. I have since de- 
cided to file the resolution and not 
offer it at this time to give others an 
opportunity to consider the resolution. 
I will see what their responses may be, 
with my intention perhaps to offer it 
later today and call for a vote on it 
perhaps tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I send this resolution 
to the desk and ask that it be filed at 
this time. 

The resolution, Mr. President, would 
tell the Soviet Union that the United 
States will not grant the Soviet Union 
most-favored-nation status under 
Jackson-Vanik unless the Soviet Union 
honors the agreement between El Al 
and Aeroflot to transport Soviet Jews 
to Israel. 

This resolution is based on two fun- 
damental propositions. First, Jackson- 
Vanik conditions most-favored-nation 
status on the right to emigrate and, 
second, the United States should not 
make concessionary agreements with 
the Soviet Union where the Soviet 
Union is in breach of its contract to 
honor its firm commitments on the El 
Al-Aeroflot agreement to transport 
Soviet Jews to Israel. 

Mr. President, the provisions of 
Jackson-Vanik are plain as set forth in 
19 United States Code 2432: TO 
assure the continued dedication of the 
United States to fundamental human 
rights”, and then continuing, that a 
nation shall “Not be eligible” to re- 
ceive ‘“‘most-favored-nation treatment” 
where “there is a denial of its citizens 
of the right and opportunity to emi- 
grate.” 

Mr. President, I believe that at the 
present time there is that denial be- 
cause there are Jews in the Soviet 
Union who hold visas permitting them 
to leave the Soviet Union and to enter 
Israel. Since they have airline tickets 
10 months away or so, they are in 
effect, being denied the right to emi- 
grate. This is a very fundamental 
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breach because, given what is happen- 
ing in the Soviet Union today, there is 
considerable evidence of virulent anti- 
semitism. There is considerable talk 
about massive pogroms of Jews on 
May 5 and it is a matter of the utmost 
urgency. It is sufficiently urgent, Mr. 
President, that when a letter was cir- 
culated calling for President Gorba- 
chev to implement this agreement— 
because of the Soviet Government re- 
fusal to allow Aeroflot and El Al to 
carry out the agreement to have El Al 
flights come to the Soviet Union—a 
letter was circulated and received sig- 
natures of 100 United States Senators. 
My inquiries have failed to disclose 
any recollection of 100 Senators 
having signed this kind of a letter in 
the past. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point that the full text of 
the letter appear following my presen- 
tation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, there 
is concern in some quarters that tying 
the issue of Jackson-Vanik to the El Al 
flights may be a considerable problem 
for the current leadership of the 
Soviet Union to President Gorbachev. 
But this matter, Mr. President, has 
been an item of top-level negotiation. 
It was on the agenda when Secretary 
of State Baker spoke to Foreign Minis- 
ter Shevardnadze, and when Secretary 
of State Baker met directly with Presi- 
dent Gorbachev. So it has been called 
to the attention of officials in the 
highest level; the President and For- 
eign Minister of the Soviet Union. 

So when I consider the filing of this 
resolution it is not hasty and it is not 
inconsequential and it is a matter 
where many lives are at stake. 

Mr. President, if the Senate must 
choose, or if I must choose between 
the welfare of President Gorbachev 
and the welfare of the Soviet Jews, I 
must come down with the decision to 
utilize what a Senator may do or what 
the United States Senate may do on 
the side of Soviet Jewry. 

Mr. President, I speak with some 
considerable personal conviction be- 
cause my father was a Russian Jew 
and came to the United States in 1911 
before there was & Soviet Union. My 
mother came from part of Russo- 
Poland—it depended on what day it 
was, whether it was in Russia or 
whether it was in Poland—in 1905 at 
the age of 5. And notwithstanding the 
passage of many years, my ears still 
ring with my father's comments about 
the anti-Semitism in his small town 
Bachkerina in the Ukraine when he 
was a boy growing up in 1900 or 1, 2, 3, 
4, until he made up his mind with 
barely a ruble in his pocket to leave 
Russia to come to the United States in 
1911. He talked about the pogroms in 
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Russia and talked about the vile treat- 
ment of the Cossacks against the Jews. 

At a time when this ugly face of 
antisemitism is being reared and there 
is virulent antisemitism in many parts 
of the Soviet Union—there is active 
talk about pogroms on May 5 of this 
year—it is my view that this Senator 
and the United States Senate and the 
United States Government should do 
all that it can within its power to take 
forceful action to allow Jews to leave 
the Soviet Union. 

Where you have an agreement 
which has been entered into between 
Aeroflot and El Al on this subject, a 
binding contract, and the Soviet Union 
is interfering with its enforcement be- 
cause of pressure from the Arab coun- 
tries, the United States ought not to 
sit still. 

Secretary of State Baker did carry 
this matter as I say, to Mr. Shevard- 
nadze and to Mr. Gorbachev. But 
more can be done when you have on 
the face of Jackson-Vanik itself the 
statement: We will not give most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment to a country 
that denies its citizens the right to 
emigrate, and that is what is happen- 
ing when they cannot board El AI 
planes that would be provided for 
them. This is a matter of the utmost 
importance. 

Mr. President, I would prefer not to 
have had to formulate this resolution 
had President Gorbachev acceded to 
the wishes of the letter signed by 100 
U.S. Senators. It would still be my 
hope that this is à matter which can 
be negotiated so it is not necessary for 
this kind of pressure to be placed. 

But this is the precise purpose for 
which Jackson-Vanik was enacted, and 
this is a specific important issue that 
Jackson-Vanik ought to be used in the 
context where the United States is ne- 
gotiating with the Soviet Union for a 
major trade agreement. The President 
has stated his intention to make the 
Soviet Union a most favored nation. 
Where there are good reasons for the 
United States to be supportive of the 
Soviet Union nonetheless, with this 
very serious threat to Soviet Jewry it 
is my sense that this kind of resolution 
ought to be acted upon by the United 
States Senate if its objective cannot be 
obtained collaterally. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to add that I have long supported 
close relations and negotiations and 
effort to improve the bilateral rela- 
tionship between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. This Senator 
was the first Senator to press for a 
summit, having filed a resolution back 
in April 1982, calling on President 
Reagan to have a summit at that time 
with General Secretary Brezhnev, a 
resolution which was opposed very 
forcefully by the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator Percy, and by the chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
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tee, Senator Tower. It passed the 
Senate. I renewed that resolution and 
pressed it in personal conversations 
with President Reagan. 

So my record is clear on moving in a 
forceful way to try to improve rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and to be 
supportive of detente. And there are 
good reasons why the United States 
would move in the direction of the 
most-favored-nation status for the 
Soviet Union to strengthen glasnost 
and perestroika and the reforms which 
are being made in the Soviet Union at 
the present time. 

Mr. President, yesterday one of my 
colleagues said to me that he had 
grave questions and tentative opposi- 
tion to this resolution because it would 
weaken Gorbachev. I found a conclu- 
sive answer to that contention on the 
front page of the New York Times 
today which carries the headline at 
the top, “Gorbachev Forces Bill on 
Presidency Past Legislature,” and a 
detailed statement as to Mr. Gorba- 
chev's power and solidity today—much 
more power than is possessed by say 
Russian Jews in the Ukraine. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of 
this article be provided following my 
statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. SPECTER. As I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not intend to call this 
matter to a vote imminently, but I did 
want to file the resolution and state 
these considerations for the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair inquires of the Senator as to 
whether or not he would wish to 
change the form of the amendment 
which was proposed to have been of- 
fered to S. 1430 as a sense-of-the- 
Senate amendment. Does he propose 
to change that to the form of a resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. SPECTER. I had come to the 
floor early this morning intending to 
offer it as an amendment. But having 
revised my thinking, at least for the 
moment, I will change the form, and I 
thank the Chair for that suggestion. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, February 5, 1990. 

His Excellency MIKHAIL GORBACHEV, 
President, Supreme Soviet, The Kremlin. 

DEAR PRESIDENT GORBACHEV: Noting the 
historic concern of the American people re- 
garding the compelling plight of Soviet 
Jews, we are writing at this time to request 
that prompt action be taken to implement 
the agreement between Aeroflot and Al 
Airlines to transport Soviet Jews to Israel. 

This laudable agreement was signed in 
Moscow on December 6, 1989, with the in- 
tention to advance air transport and aerial 
services between the two parties, between 
Soviet and Israeli points directly.” Imple- 
mentation was scheduled to begin on Janu- 
ary 1, 1990, but as of this day, no actions re- 
lated to the agreement have been taken. 
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It is our understanding that all aspects of 
authorization for the Soviet Jewish emigres 
to leave for Israel already have been ar- 
ranged. We understand that these emigres 
have their exit visas from the USSR and 
their entrance visas to Israel in hand as well 
as airplane tickets. It is, of course, extreme- 
ly difficult for such individuals who are very 
anxious and concerned about their future. 

We have been assured that these Soviet 
Jewish emigres have the money for transit 
from either private or public sources and 
that Israel is prepared to receive them. We 
are advised that two, or perhaps even more, 
747 flights per day can be arranged once the 
signed agreement between Aeroflot and El 
Al is implemented. 

To accomplish this humanitarian purpose, 
we urge you to take whatever action is ap- 
propriate to have the agreement implement- 
ed. We are advised that the El Al mission 
that conducted the negotiations was in- 
formed that approval for implementation 
must come from the “political level” of the 
Soviet Union. When Foreign Minister She- 
vardnadze met with Israeli Foreign Minister 
Moshe Arens preceding the signing of the 
agreement, however, Mr. Shevardnadze of- 
fered that this was strictly a commercial 
rather than a political issue. In either case, 
we ask that you assist in removing whatever 
obstacles currently exist so that the flight 
may begin. 

Thank you for your personal attention to 
this important matter. 

Sincerely, 

Bob Dole, Arlen Specter, George J. 
Mitchell, Alan Cranston, Wendell H. 
Ford, Thad Cochran, Carl Levin, John 
McCain, Paul Simon, James M. Jef- 
fords, Slade Gorton, John D. Rockefel- 
ler IV, Dennis DeConcini, James A. 
McClure, Mark O. Hatfield, John W. 
Warner, Richard H. Bryan, Phil 
Gramm, Kent Conrad, Steve Symms, 
Quentin N. Burdick, Herb Kohl, Alan 
J. Dixon, Harry Reid, Brock Adams, 
Frank R. Lautenberg, 

J. James Exon, Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han, John Heinz, Larry Pressler, 
Charles E. Grassley, Rudy Boschwitz, 
Claiborne Pell, Don Nickles, Joseph I. 
Lieberman, Daniel K. Inouye, Bill 
Bradley, Alfonse M. D'Amato, Pete V. 
Domenici, Bob  Packwood, Dave 
Durenberger, John Glenn, Pete 
Wilson, Orrin G. Hatch, John H, 
Chafee, Connie Mack, Dan Coats, Wil- 
liam S. Cohen, 

Warren Rudman, Jim Sasser, Edward M. 
Kennedy, Christopher S. Bond, Spark 
Matsunaga, Charles S. Robb, Lloyd 
Bentsen, Ted Stevens, John B. Breaux, 
J. Robert Kerrey, Joseph R. Biden, 
Jr., Richard G. Lugar, Gordon J. Hum- 
phrey, Donald W. Riegle, Jr., David L. 
Boren, Albert Gore, Jr., Patrick J. 
Leahy, Max Baucus, Bob Graham, 
Sam Nunn, Mitch McConnell, J. Ben- 
nett Johnston, 

Tom Harkin, Dale Bumpers, Jeff Binga- 
man, William V. Roth, Jr., Frank H. 
Murkowski, Strom Thurmond, Jake 
Garn, Nancy Landon Kassebaum, 
Trent Lott, Jesse Helms, William L. 
Armstrong, Christopher J. Dodd, John 
C. Danforth, John F. Kerry, Terry 
Sanford, Conrad Burns, Ernest F. Hol- 
lings, David Pryor, Alan K. Simpson, 
Malcolm Wallop, Paul S. Sarbanes, 
Howell Heflin, Timothy E. Wirth, Bar- 
bara A. Mikulski, Thomas A. Daschle, 
Wyche Fowler, Jr., Robert W. Kasten, 
Jr., Richard Shelby, Robert C. Byrd, 
Howard M. Metzenbaum. 
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EXHIBIT 2 
GORBACHEV FORCES BILL ON PRESIDENCY PAST 

LEGISLATURE—DRIVE To EXPAND POWERS— 

FINAL AcTION Coup BE TAKEN AT CON- 

GRESSIONAL SESSION IN Two WEEKS' TIME 

(By Francis X. Clines) 

Moscow, February 27.—Under fierce prod- 
ding from President Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 
the Supreme Soviet gave initial approval 
today to his proposal to secure greater exec- 
utive powers through the institution of a 
popularly elected presidency. 

In an angry, intense session that culmi- 
nated in & virtuoso display of Mr. Gorba- 
chev's power to dominate the legislative 
process, the Supreme Soviet, the standing 
Parliament, yielded to the hard-driving 
leader and sent the emergency proposal on 
to the Congress making a law. 

“Calm down, calm down, calm down," Mr. 
Gorbachev said, glaring around the Kremlin 
hall as he took over the microphone for a 
long, obviously heartfelt denunciation of 
the chamber's nascent opposition minority 
and its often stinging criticism of the pro- 
posal. 


NEXT STEP MARCH 12 AN” 13 


"Life itself dictates quick action on this 
matter," he said, closing off debate in a 
chairman's flat that soon produced a vote of 
306 to 65 to send the proposal on to the 
2,250-member Congress of People's Depu- 
ties, the final step in the legislative process. 
Mr. Gorbachev scheduled an emergency ses- 
sion of the Congress for March 12 and 13. 

"People who are opposed to this proposal 
are trying to sow distrust," he said, his voice 
steeled by exasperation at criticism of the 
plan as too close to the nation's totalitarian 
history to be dealt with in such haste. 

Anatoly A. Sobchak, a leading opposition 
deputy who warned that the proposal was 
far from ready for a vote, said, We are not 
talking about electing some all-union gen- 
darme. We are talking about a president.” 

The measure was proposed by Mr. Gorba- 
chev in tandem with his recent concession 
that the Communist Party might consider 
yielding its constitutional monopoly on 
power. 

The plan would institute a popularly 
elected president with a five-year term—but 
only after a transition period of four years, 
during which Mr. Gorbachev would seem 
quite likely to keep the post by winning se- 
lection by the national Congress. 

In addition to being commander in chief 
and chief of state, the new president would 
have the power to declare a state of emer- 
gency and martial law in any troubled area. 

“If the law is adopted in its present form, 
the president can do almost everything," 
said Sergei B. Stankevich. We can still feel 
the great totalitarian tradition in this coun- 

Mr. Gorbachev argued that modern needs 
required a stronger executive, but not, he 
promised, of the sort represented by his 
more notorious predecessors such as Stalin. 

Mr. Gorbachev and supporters of the new 
presidency plan say that the parliamentary 
system introduced last year gives Mr. Gor- 
bachev insufficient power, because he must 
consult with the Supreme Soviet or, in 
emergencies, with its ruling Presidium 
before acting—slowing him down in dealing 
with ethnic or economic crises. 

He agreed that the crisis-ridden nation 
might need a stronger executive system but 
he stressed that it must be cast with careful 
regard for checks and balances. 

One deputy, alarmed at the sudden dis- 
play of executive power that curtailed the 
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debate, took to a floor microphone to com- 
plain, "The way the vote was carried out 
today is an indication of what executive 
presidential power will be." 

Another deputy, Vladimir I. Denisov 
warned the lawmakers that under the presi- 
dent could easily turn into a kind of eastern 
despotism.” 


ABSENCE OF CHECKS AND BALANCES 


While the broader executive powers might 
seem comparable ot those of such democra- 
cies as the United States, Mr. Denisov said, 
there was no other established center of 
power to provide the checks and balances of 
the American system. 

The new legislature, Mr. Denisov said, is 
already a shop that is dying," and the judi- 
ciary is riddled with party appointees. He 
drew widespread laughter of agreement in 
arguing, "No supreme court judge in this 
country would dream of judging against him 
in his worst nightmare.” 

Before Mr. Gorbachev signaled the Com- 
munist Party loyalists of the majority that 
he wanted fast approval, various deputies 
sought speaking time to raise questions 
about the measure. In particular they won- 
dered how it would fit into Mr. Gorbachev's 
earlier plans to decentralize authority, 
taking it away from the Kremlin and giving 
it to the nation’s republics and local gover- 
ments. 

After hearing Mr. Gorbachev and other 
proponents reply that any legislative delay 
would only compound the national crisis, 
one deputy, Tengiz P. Buachidze, turned to 
Mr. Gorbachev and pleaded, “Equal to 
equal, human to human, please make clear 
to us what the rights of the republics are.” 

Mr. Gorbachev, who only six months ago 
was defending the one-party monopoly of 
government and dismission a Western-style 
executive system as alien to national tradi- 
tion, said he had had this “third stage” of 
political reform in mind for some time. 

The nation’s crisis was so pressing, longer 
be measured as a matter of “years or even 
months,” 

He asked rhetorically whether he should 
resign now because, as he heatedly noted, 
“we are now dealing with an open opposi- 
tion” willing to question his motives. 

“That is a wild thought,” he said, dismiss- 
ing the notion as he pushed the majority to 
deliver the vote. 


NO WISH TO UNSEAT GORBACHEV 


A number of critics conceded that a more 
effective executive system was badly 
needed, and even as they said the proposed 
executive was far too powerful to be ap- 
proved in haste, many of them implicitly ac- 
knowledged they had no wish to unseat Mr. 
Gorbachev, who is widely perceived as the 
nation’s indispensable emergency leader. 

“What does Gorbachev have to do with 
it?” he asked the lawmakers, disowning a 
dictator’s appetite but saying he would be 
guilty of cowardice if he did not seek the 
widespread elected authority he says he 
needs to deal with such problems as rebel- 
lion and ethnic violence in some republics, 

“Life has brought us to this point, noth- 
ing else,” he prodded the lawmakers. “We 
must make a decision.” 

Such critics as Yuri Boldyrev, a deputy 
from , focused on the increased 
powers of legislative veto the new president 
would have and pleaded with the chamber 
not to continue the Soviet “illusion that our 
problems can be solved by increasing central 
authority." 

Mr. Gorbachev denounced this as "cheap 
demagoguery.” 
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“Comrades, you will be ashamed of other 
deputy said the urgency was too reminiscent 
of the founding Bolsheviks: “The comrades 
back then were in a hurry, too.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 253—AU- 
THORIZING THE PRINTING OF 


A REVISED EDITION OF 
SENATE ELECTION LAW 
GUIDEBOOK 


Mr. LEVIN (for Mr. Forp, for him- 
self and Mr. STEVENS) submitted the 
following resolution; which was con- 
sidered and agreed to: 

S. Res. 253 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration hereby is directed to 
prepare a revised edition of the Senate Elec- 
tion Law Guidebook, Senate document 100- 
25, and that such document shall be printed 
as a Senate document. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 600 addi- 
tional copies of the document specified in 
section 1 of this resolution for the use of 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE ACT 


McCONNELL (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1269 


Mr. McCONNELL (for himself, Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. BoscHWiTZ, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. Gorton, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. 
HaTcH, Mr. Lorr, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
McCarN, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. Syms, Mr. 
KASTEN, and Mr. WALLOP) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (S. 1430) to en- 
hance national and community serv- 
ice, and for other purposes, as follows: 


At the end of the bill add the following 
new title: 


TITLE IV—VOLUNTEER LIABILITY 
PROTECTION 
SEC. 401. JOINT AND SEVERAL LIABILITY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), joint and several liability 
may not be applied to any civil liability 
action if one party is a tax-exempt organiza- 
tion described in sections 501(c) (1), (3), (4), 
(6), (7), (14) and (19) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986. A person found liable for 
damages in any such action may be found 
liable, if at all, only for those damages di- 
rectly attributable to the person's pro rata 
share of fault or responsibility for the 
injury, and may not be found liable for dam- 
ages attributable to the pro rata share of 
fault or responsibility of any other person 
(without regard to whether that person is a 
party to the action) for the injury, including 
any person bringing the action. 

(b) ExcEPTION.—This section shall not 
apply as between persons acting in concert 
if the concerted action proximately caused 
the injury for which one or more persons 
are found líable for damages. 

(c) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term “concerted action" or “acting in 
concert" means the participation in joint 
conduct by two or more persons who agreed 
to jointly participate in such conduct with 
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actual knowledge of the wrongfulness of the 
conduct. 


SEC. 402. ALTERNATIVE DISPUTE RESOLUTION. 

(a) Poticy.—Because the traditional litiga- 
tion process is not always suited to the 
timely, efficient, and inexpensive resolution 
of civil actions, it is the policy of the United 
States to encourage the creation and use of 
alternative dispute resolution techniques, 
and to promote the expeditious resolution 
of such actions. 

(b) ALTERNATIVE DISPUTE RESOLUTION OP- 
TIONS.—In any action in which one party is 
& tax-exempt organization described in sec- 
tions 501(c) (1), (3), (4), (6), (7), (14) and (19) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986, each 
attorney who has made an appearance in 
the case and who represents one or more of 
the parties to the action shall, with respect 
to each party separately represented, advise 
the party of the existence and availability 
of alternative dispute resolution options, in- 
cluding extrajudicial proceedings such as 
minitrials, third-party mediation, court su- 
pervised arbitration, and summary jury trial 
proceedings. 

(c) ApnvisiNG CLIENTS OF OPTIONS.—Each 
attorney described in subsection (b) shall, si- 
multaneous with the filing of a complaint or 
& responsive pleading, file notice with the 
court certifying that the attorney has so ad- 
vised his client or clients, and indicating 
whether such client will agree to one or 
more of the alternative dispute resolution 
techniques. 

(d) AGREEMENT TO ALTERNATIVE-DISPUTE 
RESOLUTION.—IÍ all parties to an action de- 
scribed in subsection (a) agree to proceed 
with one or more alternative dispute resolu- 
tion proceedings, the court shall issue an ap- 
propriate order governing the conduct of 
such proceedings. The issuance of an order 
governing such further proceedings shall 
constitute a waiver, by each party subject to 
the order, of the right to proceed further in 
court. 

SEC. 403. NATIONAL GOOD SAMARITAN RULE. 

(a) EXEMPTION FROM LIABILITY.—Except 
as provided in subsections (b) and (d), any 
volunteer of a tax-exempt organization de- 
scribed in sections 501(c) (1), (3), (4), (6), (7), 
(14) and (19) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1986 shall not be subject to liability for 
any tort claim alleging damage or injury 
from any act or omission of the volunteer 
on behalf of the organization if— 

(1) such individual was acting in good 
faith and within the scope of such individ- 
ual's volunteer functions and activities with 
the organization; and 

(2) such damage or injury was not caused 
by willful, wanton or reckless misconduct by 
such individual. 

(b) ACTIONS AGAINST VOLUNTEERS.—Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to 
affect any civil action brought by any such 
tax-exempt organization against any volun- 
teer of such organization. 

(c) INJURY TO A Person.—Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to affect the li- 
ability of any such tax-exempt organization 
with respect to injury caused to any person. 

(d) ExcEPTION.—The protection from li- 
ability required by subsection (a) does not 
(1) apply if the volunteer was operating a 
motor vehicle or was operating a vessel, air- 
craft, or other vehicle for which a pilot's or 
other form of operator's license is required; 
or (2) the volunteer was performing an ac- 
tivity which is subject to federal or state 
professional license or certification. 
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GRAMM (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1270 


Mr. GRAMM (for himself, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. Gorton, Mr. Lorr, Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. BoscHwitz, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. Kasten, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
McCain, Mr. Syms, and Mr. WALLOP) 
proposed an amendment, which was 
subsequently modified, to the bill S. 
1430, supra, as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

SEC. . POLICY REGARDING “PEACE DIVIDEND", 
(a) FrNDINGS.—The Congress finds that 
(1) in recent months dramatic movements 

toward greater political and economic free- 

dom have occurred in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union; 

(2) these democratic reforms may permit 
the preservation of our Nation’s security at 
a cost less than current budget projections; 

(3) the changes in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union are a direct result of the 
American taxpayer's willingness and deter- 
mination to pay the price for the advance- 
ment of freedom throughout the world; 

(4) the changes in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union are also a direct result of the 
total inability of socialist economies to com- 
pete with free-market economies; 

(5) the family has been the keystone of 
the ability of Western democracies to pro- 
mote growth and opportunity; and 

(6) the recent democratic reforms in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union have again 
demonstrated the need to redirect resources 
from government to the family to meet ef- 
fectively individual needs of health, educa- 
tion, training, and nutrition. 

(b) Poticy.—It is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(1) any savings resulting from lower de- 
fense expenditures below the level required 
for balanced fiscal restraint to meet the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit targets 
and to achieve a balanced budget excluding 
the Social Security Trust Fund should be 
returned to America’s taxpayers; 

(2) only by returning defense savings to 
American families to invest in their futures 
and, thus, America’s future can the United 
States assure that the “peace dividend” will 
be wisely invested; and 

(3) savings from the so-called peace divi- 
dend” should be returned to the American 
taxpayer in the form of measures such as a 
refundable child care tax deduction, repeal 
of the Social Security earnings test, an in- 
crease in the personal exemption, expansion 
of a permanent research and development 
tax credit, a long-term capital gains tax cut, 
further lowering of marginal tax rates, and 
other savings and investment incentives. 


SASSER (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1271 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. Sasser, for 
himself, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. KOHL) 
proposed an amendment to amend- 
ment No. 1270 proposed by Mr. GRAMM 
(and others) to the bill S. 1430, supra, 
as follows: 

Strike all after the word "SEc. ." in the 
— amendment and insert the follow- 
POLICY REGARDING “PEACE DIVIDEND”. 

(a) Frnpincs.—The Senate finds that 

(1) in recent months, dramatic movements 
toward greater political and economic free- 
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dom have occurred in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union; and 

(2) these democratic reforms will permit 
the preservation of our Nation's security at 
a cost less than current budget levels. 

(b) SENSE OF THE SENATE.—It is the sense 
of the Senate that funds saved as a result of 
reductions in military expenditures shall be 
used for— 

(1) balancing the budget, without resort- 
ing to use of the Social Security surpluses, 
in order to stop the ongoing “thievery” and 
“embezzlement” from the Social Security 
Trust Funds; 


(2) urgent national priorities, including in- 
vesting in America’s future, anti-drug and 
anti-crime efforts, education, health care, 
the environment, rebuilding the infrastruc- 
ture, assisting emerging democracies, and 
other critical needs; 

(3) tax reductions for working men and 
women. 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 1272 


Mr. KENNEDY proposed an amend- 
ment to amendment No. 1270 proposed 
by Mr. GRAMM (and others) to the bill 
S. 1430, supra, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

SEC. .POLICY REGARDING “PEACE DIVIDEND”. 

(a) FrNDINGS.— The Senate finds that— 

(1) in recent months, dramatic movements 
toward greater political and economic free- 
dom have occurred in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union; and 

(2) these democratic reforms will permit 
the preservation of our Nation’s security at 
a cost less than current budget levels. 

(b) SENSE oF THE SENATE.—It is the sense 
of the Senate that funds saved as a result of 
reductions in military expenditures shall be 
used for— 

(1) balancing the budget, without resort- 
ing to use of the Social Security surpluses, 
in order to stop the ongoing “thievery” and 
“embezzlement” from the Social Security 
Trust Funds; 

(2) urgent national priorities, including in- 
vesting in America’s future, anti-drug and 
anti-crime efforts, education, Head Start, 
health care, the environment, rebuilding 
the infrastructure, assisting emerging de- 
mocracies, and other critical needs; 

(3) tax reductions for working men and 
women, 


GRAMM (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO, 1273 


Mr. GRAMM (for himself, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. Gorton, Mr. Lott, Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. BoscHwriTZ, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. Kasten, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
McCain, Mr. Syms, AND Mr. WALLOP) 
made a motion that the bill S. 1430 be 
recommitted with instructions to 
report back with the following amend- 
ment: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

SEC. . POLICY REGARDING “PEACE DIVIDEND”. 
(a) Frnpincs.—The Congress finds that 
(1) In recent months dramatic movements 

toward greater political and economic free- 

dom have occurred in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union; 

(2) these democratic reforms may permit 
the preservation of our Nation’s security at 
& cost less than current budget projections; 
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(3) the changes in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union are a direct result of the 
American taxpayer's willingness and deter- 
mination to pay the price for the advance- 
ment of freedom throughout the world; 

(4) the changes in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union are also a direct result of the 
total inability of Socialist economies to com- 
pete with free-market economies; 

(5) the family has been the keystone of 
the ability of Western democracies to pro- 
mote growth and opportunity; and 

(6) the recent democratic reforms in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union have again 
demonstrated the need to redirect resources 
from government to the family to meet ef- 
fectively individual needs of health, educa- 
tion, training, and nutrition. 

(b) Poricy.—It is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(1) any savings resulting from lower de- 
fense expenditures below the level required 
for balanced fiscal restraint to meet the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit targets 
and to achieve a balanced budget excluding 
the Social Security Trust Fund should be 
returned to America’s taxpayers; 

(2) only by returning defense savings to 
American families to invest in their futures 
and, thus, America’s future can the United 
States assure that the “peace dividend” will 
be wisely invested; and 

(3) savings from the so-called peace divi- 
dend" should be returned to the American 
taxpayer in the form of measures such as a 
refundable child care tax deduction, repeal 
of the Social Security earnings test, an in- 
crease in the personal exemption, expansion 
of a permanent research and development 
tax credit, a long-term capital gains tax cut, 
further lowering of marginal tax rates, and 
other savings and investment incentives. 


SASSER (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1274 


Mr. SASSER (for himself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, and Mr. Koki.) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1430, supra, 
as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert the following: 
SEC. .POLICY REGARDING "PEACE DIVIDEND". 

(2) FrNDINGS.— The Senate finds that— 

(1) in recent months, dramatic movements 
toward greater political and economic free- 
dom have occurred in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union; and 

(2) these democratic reforms will permit 
the preservation of our Nation's security at 
a cost less than current budget levels. 

(b) SENSE or THE SENATE.—It is the sense 
of the Senate that funds saved as a result of 
reductions in military expenditures shall be 
used for— 

(1) balancing the budget, without resort- 
ing to use of the Social Security surpluses, 
in order to stop the ongoing “thievery” and 
"embezzlement" from the Socíal Security 
Trust Funds; 

(2) urgent national priorities, including in- 
vesting in America's future, anti-drug and 
anti-crime efforts, education, health care, 
the environment, rebuilding the infrastruc- 
ture, assisting emerging democracies, and 
other critical needs; 

(3) tax reductions for working men and 
women. 


DOLE (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1275 


Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. McCAIN, 
Mr. KASTEN, and Mr. KERRY) proposed 
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an amendment to the bill S. 1430, 
supra, as follows: 

On page 7, line 11, insert "an individual 
with a disability,” before and“. 

On page 15, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“handicapping conditions” and insert in lieu 
thereof “disabilities”. 

On page 20, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“handicapping conditions” and insert in lieu 
thereof “disabilities”. 

On page 29, lines 24 and 25, strike out 
"handicapping conditions" and insert in lieu 
thereof “disabilities”. 

On page 30, line 21, after "sites," insert 
"accommodations for individuals with dis- 
abilities,". 

On page 31, lines 24 and 25, strike out 
"handicapping conditions" and insert in lieu 
thereof “disabilities”. 

On page 34, line 16, strike out "handi- 
capped conditions“ and insert in lieu there- 
of “disabilities”. 

On page 35, line 4, strike out handi- 
capped individuals" and insert in lieu there- 
of "individuals with disabilities". 

On page 44, line 2, after sites,“ insert ac- 
commodations for individuals with disabil- 
ities,". 

On page 49, line 11, strike out handicap- 
ping conditions" and insert in lieu thereof 
“disabilities”. 

On page 53, line 3, strike out “handicap- 
ping conditions” and insert in lieu thereof 
“disabilities”. 

On page 53, line 4, strike out “; and” and 
insert in lieu thereof a semicolon. 

On page 53, line 9 after the semicolon 
insert “and”. 

On page 53, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following new subparagraph: 

"(C) service in programs to assist elderly, 
disabled, poor, and homeless individuals 
obtain meaningful employment;” 

On page 63, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(d) Accommodations for Individuals with 
Disabilities.—In accordance with the nondis- 
crimination provisions of section 174, each 
training program shall provide reasonable 
accommodations for individuals with disabil- 
ities. 

On page 70, line 5, strike out “handicap” 
and insert in lieu thereof disability“. 

On page 79, line 19, strike out “handicap” 
and insert in lieu thereof disability“. 


GORTON AMENDMENT NO. 1276 


Mr. GORTON proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1430, supra, as fol- 
lows: 


At page 46 of the substitute amendment, 
line 19 after program,“ insert the follow- 
ing: "for which a grant has been made to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Interior, or the director of ACTION,”. 


D'AMATO AMENDMENT NO. 1277 


Mr. HATCH (for Mr. D'AMATO) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bil S. 
1430, supra, as follows: 


At the appropríate place in the bill insert 
the following; 

“All programs receiving grants provided 
under this Act shall be subject to the Drug- 
Free Workplace Requirements for Federal 
Grant Recipients under section 5153 
through 5158 of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 
1988 (41 U.S.C. 702-707)." 
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HATCH AMENDMENT NO. 1278 


Mr. HATCH proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1430, supra, as fol- 
lows: 


At page 111, of the substitute offered by 
Senator Kennedy, strike all after line 12 
through and including line 5, page 115, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

SEC. 303. AUTHORITY. 

(a) The President is authorized to desig- 
nate a private, nonprofit organization (here- 
after referred to as the Foundation) to re- 
ceive funds pursuant to section 401(a)(7), 
upon his determination that such organiza- 
tion is capable of carrying out the undertak- 
ings described in section 302. Any such des- 
ignation by the President shall be revocable. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
either (i) to cause the Foundation to be 
deemed an agency, establishment, or instru- 
mentality of the United States Government, 
or (ii) to cause the directors, officers or em- 
ployees of the Foundation to be deemed of- 
ficers or employees of the United States. 
SEC. 304. GRANTS TO THE FOUNDATION. 

(a) Funds made available pursuant to sec- 
tions 303 and 401(a)(7) shall be granted to 
the Foundation by a department or agency 
in the executive branch of the United States 
Government designated by the President— 

(1) to assist the Foundation in carrying 
out the undertakings described in section 
302; and 

(2) for administrative expenses of the 
Foundation. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Foundation may hold funds 
granted to it pursuant to this Act in inter- 
est- accounts, prior to the disburse- 
ment of such funds for purposes specified in 
subsection (a) of this section, and may 
retain for such purposes any interest earned 
on such deposits without returning such in- 
terest to the Treasury of the United States 
and without further appropriation by the 
Congress. 

SEC. 305. ELIGIBILITY OF THE FOUNDATION FOR 
GRANTS. 


(a) Grants may be made to the Founda- 
tion pursuant to this Act only if the Foun- 
dation agrees to comply with the require- 
ments specified in this Act. If the Founda- 
tion fails to comply with the requirements 
specified in this Act, additional funds shall 
not be released until the Foundation brings 
itself into compliance with these require- 
ments. 

(b) The Foundation may use funds provid- 
ed by this Act only for activities and pro- 
grams consistent with the purposes set 
forth in sections 302 and 304. 

(c) The Foundation shall not issue any 
shares of stock or declare or pay any divi- 
dends. 

(d) No part of the funds available to the 
Foundation shall inure to the benefit of any 
board member, officer, or employee of the 
Foundation, except as salary or reasonable 
compensation for services or expenses. Com- 
pensation for board members shall be limit- 
ed to reimbursement for reasonable costs of 
travel and expenses. 

(e) No director, officer, or employee of the 
Foundation shall participate, directly or in- 
directly, in the consideration or determina- 
tion of any question before the Foundation 
that affects his or her financial interests or 
the financial interests of any corporation, 
partnership, entity, or organization in 
which he or she has a direct or indirect fi- 
nancial interest. 

(f) The Foundation shall not engage in 
lobbying or propaganda for the purpose of 
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influencing legislation, and shall not partici- 
pate or intervene in any political campaign 
on behalf of any candidate for public office. 

(g) During the second fiscal year in which 
funds are granted to the Foundation pursu- 
ant to this Act, the Foundation shall raise 
from private sector donations an amount 
equal to at least one-fourth of any funds 
granted to the Foundation pursuant to this 
Act in that fiscal year. Funds shall be re- 
leased to the Foundation during the fiscal 
year only to the extent that this matching 
requirement has been met. 

(h) The accounts of the Foundation shall 
be audited annually in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards by inde- 
pendent certified public accountants or in- 
dependent licensed public accountants certi- 
fied or licensed by a regulatory authority of 
a State or other political subdivision of the 
United States. The report of each such inde- 
pendent audit shall be included in the 
annual report required by subsection (1) of 
this section 

(i) So long as the Foundation is receiving 
grants pursuant to this Act, the accounts of 
the Foundation may be audited at any time 
by any agency designated by the President. 
The Foundation shall keep such records as 
will facilitate effective audits. 

(J) So long as it is receiving grants pursu- 
ant to this Act, the Foundation shall be sub- 
ject to appropriate oversight procedures of 
the Congress. 

(k) The Foundation shall ensure— 

() that any recipient of financial assist- 
ance provided by the Foundation from 
funds granted pursuant to this Act keeps 
separate accounts with respect to such as- 
sistance and such records as may be reason- 
ably necessary to disclose fully (i) the 
amount and the disposition by such recipi- 
ent of the assistance received from the 
Foundation, (ii) the total cost of the project 
or undertaking in connection with which 
such assistance is given or used, (iii) the 
amount and nature of that portion of the 
cost of the project or undertaking supplied 
by other sources, and (iv) such other records 
as will facilitate effective audits; and 

(2) that the Foundation, or any of its duly 
authorized representatives (including any 
agency designated by the President pursu- 
ant to subsection (i) of this section), shall 
have access, for the purpose of audit and ex- 
amination, to any books, documents, papers, 
and records of the recipient that are perti- 
nent to assistance provided from funds 
granted pursuant to this title. 

(1) The Foundation shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress an annual 
report, which shall include a comprehensive 
and detailed description of the Foundation's 
operations, activities, financial condition, 
&nd accomplishments for the preceding 
fiscal year. This report shall be submitted 
not later than three months after the con- 
clusion of any fiscal year in which the 
Foundation receives grants pursuant to this 
Act. 


ARMSTRONG (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1279 


Mr. ARMSTRONG (for himself, Mr. 
BoscHwriTZ, Mr. Coats, Mr. Gorton, 
Mr. GRAMM, Mr. Lott, Mr. MCCAIN, 
and Mr. McCLURE) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1430, supra, 
as follows: 

At an appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following new section: 
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Sec. . Section 1-2503 of the District of 
Columbia Code (1981 edition) is amended by 
redesignating subsection (c) as subsection 
(d) and inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsection: 

"(c) Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to bar any organization or entity 
from denying, restricting, abridging, or con- 
ditioning the participation of any adult ho- 
mosexual person or adult bisexual person in 
any program or activity that— 

"(1) educates, coaches, or trains any 
minor, or 

“(2) holds out the adult as a role model, 
mentor, or companion to any minor.". 


CLEAN AIR ACT AMENDMENTS 


SPECTER (AND METZENBAUM) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1280 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. SPECTER (for himself and Mr. 
METZENBAUM) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them 
to the bill (S. 1630) to amend the 
Clean Air Act to provide for attain- 
ment and maintenance of health pro- 
tective national ambient air quality 
standards, and for other purposes; as 
follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing new title: 


TITLE —TAX CREDIT FOR ACID RAIN 

REDUCTION EQUIPMENT 
. TAX CREDIT FOR EQUIPMENT TO MEET 

ACID RAIN REDUCTION STANDARDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subpart B of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to foreign 
tax credit, etc.) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“SEC. 30. ACID RAIN CONTROL EQUIPMENT. 

“(a) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.—There shall 
be allowed as a credit for any taxable year 
an amount equal to 20 percent of the tax- 
payer's qualified investment in qualified 
acid rain control property for such taxable 
year. 

"(b) QUALIFIED ACID Ram CONTROL PROP- 
ERTY.—For purposes of this section— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified acid 
rain control property' means tangible prop- 
erty— 

"(A) which— 

“(i) is required to be installed by reason of 
the phase I sulfur dioxide emission limita- 
tions under title IV of the Clean Air Act (as 
in effect after the Clean Air Act Amend- 
ments of 1990), and 

(ii) reduces sulfur dioxide emissions by 65 
percent or more at the source (or sources) in 
connection with which such property is in- 
stalled, or 

“(B) which is installed on or in connection 
with property described in subparagraph 
(A). 

"(2) ONLY DEPRECIABLE PROPERTY ELIGI- 
BLE.—The term 'qualified acid rain control 
property' includes only— 

“(A) property to which section 168 applies 
(without regard to any useful life), or 

"(B) any other property— 

"(1) with respect to which depreciation (or 
amortization in lieu of depreciation) is al- 
lowable, and 

(ii) which has a useful life (determined at 
the time the property is placed in service) of 
3 years or more. 

“(3) PROPERTY MUST BE NEW.— 


SEC. 
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“(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified acid 
rain property’ includes only property the 
original use of which commences with the 
taxpayer. 

„(B) RECONSTRUCTION.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (A), a rule similar to the rule 
of the last sentence of section 48(b)(1) shall 
apply. 

(4) CERTAIN OTHER REQUIREMENTS.—In de- 
termining whether property is qualified acid 
rain control property, rules similar to the 
rules of the following provisions of section 
48(a) shall apply: 

"(A) Paragraph (2) (relating to property 
must be used predominately in the United 
States). 

"(B) Paragraphs (4) and (5) (relating to 
exclusion of property of certain tax-exempt 
organizations, governmental units, and for- 
eign persons and entities). 

"(C) Paragraph (7) (relating to property 
completed abroad or predominately of for- 
eign origin). 

"(c) QUALIFIED INVESTMENT.—For purposes 
of this section— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The term 'qualified in- 
vestment' means, with respect to any tax- 
able year, the basis of the qualified acid rain 
control property placed in service during 
such taxable year. 

(2) QUALIFIED PROGRESS EXPENDITURES.—A 
taxpayer may elect to increase the qualified 
investment of the taxpayer for any taxable 
year by the qualified progress expenditures 
of the taxpayer for such taxable year. For 
purposes of this paragraph, qualified 
progress expenditures shall be determined 
in the same manner as under section 46(d). 

"(3) LIMITATIONS WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
PERSONS.—In determining qualified invest- 
ment, rules similar to the rule of section 
46(e) shall apply. 

"(d) LIMITATION BASED ON AMOUNT OF 
Tax.— 

"(1) LIABILITY FOR TAX.—The credit allow- 
able under subsection (a) for any taxable 
year shall not exceed— 

(A) the sum of— 

"(i) the taxpayer's minimum tax liability 
under section 55(a) for such taxtable year, 
plus 

„ii) the taxpayer's regular tax liability 
for such taxable year (as defined in section 
26(b)), over 

“(B) the sum of the credits allowable 
against the taxpayer’s regular tax liability 
under subparts A and D of this part and sec- 
tions 27, 28, and 29. 

“(2) CARRYBACK AND CARRYFORWARD OF 
UNUSED CREDIT.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—If the amount of the 
credit allowed under subsection (a) for any 
taxable year exceeds the limitation under 
paragraph (1) for such taxable year (herein- 
after in this paragraph referred to as the 
‘unused credit year’), such excess shall be— 

„ an acid rain control credit carryback 
to each of the 3 taxable years preceding the 
unused credit year, and 

“di) an acid rain control credit carryfor- 
ward to each of the 15 taxable years follow- 
ing the unused credit year, 


and shall be added to the amount allowable 
as a credit under subsection (a) for such 
years, If any portion of such excess is a car- 
ryback to a taxable year beginning on or 
before the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion, this section shall be deemed to have 
been in effect for such taxable year for pur- 
poses of allowing such carryback as a credit 
under this section. The entire amount of 
the unused credit shall be carried to the ear- 
liest of the 18 taxable years to which such 
credit may be carried, and then to each of 
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the other 17 taxable years to the extent 
that, because of the limitation contained in 
paragraph (1), such unused credit may not 
be added for a prior taxable year to which 
such unused credit may be carried. 

„B) LiMrTATIONS.— The amount of the 
unused credit which may be taken into ac- 
count under subparagraph (A) for any suc- 
ceeding taxable year shall not exceed the 
amount by which the limitation provided by 
paragraph (1) for such taxable year exceeds 
the sum of— 

"(1) the credit allowable under subsection 
(a) for such taxable year, and 

(ii) the amounts which, by reason of this 
paragraph, are added to the amount allow- 
able for such taxable year and which are at- 
tributable to taxable years preceding the 
unused credit year. 

e) RECAPTURE UPON DISPOSITION.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—If, during any taxable 
year, qualified acid rain control property is 
disposed of (or otherwise ceases to be such 
property with respect to the taxpayer) 
before the close of the 5-year period begin- 
ning on the date such property was placed 
in service, the tax under this chapter for 
such taxable year shall be increased by the 
recapture percentage of the aggregate de- 
crease in the credits allowed under this sec- 
tion for all taxable years which would have 
resulted solely from reducing to zero the 
qualified investment taken into account 
with respect to such property. 

“(2) RECAPTURE PERCENTAGE.—For purposes 
of paragraph (1), the term ‘recapture per- 
centage’ has the meaning given such term 
by section 47(a)(5)(B). 

“(3) OTHER RULES.—Rules similar to the 
rules of section 47(a)(5)(D) and (as) shall 
apply for purposes of this subsection. 

"(f) OTHER LIMITATIONS.—For purposes of 
this section— 

"(1) LIMITATION IN CASE OF CERTAIN REGU- 
LATED COMPANIES.—No credit shall be allowed 
under this section with respect to any prop- 
erty which is public utility property (as de- 
fined in section 46(f)(5)) with respect to 
which a credit would not be allowed under 
section 38 if section 46(f)(2) (relating to cost 
of service and base rate reductions) applied 
to such property, except that subparagraph 
(B) of section 46(fX2) shall be applied by in- 
serting ‘not’ before ‘reduced’. 

“(2) BASIS ADJUSTMENT.—For purposes of 
this subtitle, if a credit is determined under 
subsection (a) with respect to qualified acid 
rain control property, the basis of such 
property shall be reduced by the amount of 
such credit (determined as if the entire 
credit with respect to such property was al- 
lowable in the taxable year such property 
was placed in service). 

"(g) APPLICATION oF SECTION.— This sec- 
tion shall apply to periods after the date of 
the enactment of this section and before 
January 1, 1997, under rules similar to the 
rules of section 48(m).” 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 196 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 (relating to deduction for cer- 
tain unused business credits) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(e) Ach RAIN CONTROL CREDIT.—The pro- 
visions of subsections (a) and (b) shall apply 
in the same manner to the credit allowed 
under section 30(a)." 

(2) Section 383(a)(2) of such Code (defin- 
ing excess credit) is amended by striking 
"and" at the end of subparagraph (A), by 
striking the period at the end of subpara- 
graph (B) and inserting a comma and “and”, 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 
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“(C) an unused acid rain control credit of 
the corporation under section 30(d).” 

(3X A) Section 6411(a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to tentative carryback and refund ad- 
justments) is amended by inserting “by an 
acid rain control credit carryback provided 
in section 30(d)," after “section 172(b),". 

(B) Section 6411(a) of such Code is 
amended— 

(i) by inserting “unused acid rain control 
credit,” after net capital loss," and 

(ii) by inserting or an acid rain control 
credit carryback" after “business credit car- 
ryback". 

(C) Sections 6411(b) and 6411(c) of such 
Code are each amended by inserting 
“unused acid rain control credit," after net 
capital loss," each place it appears. 

(4) Subparagraph (C) of section 6511(d)(4) 
of such Code is amended by inserting “or 
any acid rain control credit carryback under 
section 30(d)" after section 39". 

(5) The table of sections for subpart B of 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of such 
Code is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new item: 

“Sec. 30. Acid rain control equipment.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE DaTE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to property 
placed in service after December 31, 1990, in 
taxable years ending after such date. 


NATIONAL FOSTER CARE 
MONTH 


THURMOND AMENDMENT NO. 
1281 


Mr. ARMSTRONG (for Mr. THUR- 
MOND) proposed an amendment to the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 10) to desig- 
nate the month of May 1989, as Na- 
tional Foster Care Month," as follows: 

Page 2, line 2 of whereas clause, strike 
“1989:” and insert in lieu thereof “1990:”. 

Page 2, line 3 of resolve clause, strike 
“1989,” and insert in lieu thereof ':1990,". 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that the Small 
Business Committee has rescheduled 
its hearing on the President's pro- 
posed budget for the Small Business 
Administration and on the reauthor- 
ization of the Agency's programs. The 
hearing which was scheduled for 
March 7, 1990, will now take place on 
Thursday, March 8, 1990, at 2 p.m., in 
room 428A of the Russell Senate 
Office Building. For further informa- 
tion, please call John Ball, staff direc- 

tor of the committee at 224-5175. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
announce, for the information of Sen- 
ators, that the Senate Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs and the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans' Affairs, are sched- 
uled to hold a joint hearing on March 
6, 1990, in SH-216 at 9 a.m. to consider 
the legislative presentation by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Finance be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Feburary 28, 1990, at 10 a.m. to hold 
the first of three hearings on propos- 
als for deficit reduction and spending 
initiatives contained in President 
Bush’s budget for fiscal year 1991. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE CONSTITUTION 
Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on the Constitution of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, February 
28, 1990, at 10 a.m., to hold a hearing 
on Senate Joint Resolution 48, a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
relative to contributions and expendi- 
tures intended to affect congressional 
and Presidential elections and Senate 
Joint Resolution 26, a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative 
to campaign expenditures. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
February 28, 1990, at 10 a.m. to hold a 
hearing on the nominations of Eugene 
Wong, of Missouri, and William D. 
Phillips, of California, both to be Asso- 
ciate Directors of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Wednesday, February 28, at 
10 a.m. to hold a hearing to review the 
Andean Drug Summit. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Wednesday, February 28, at 
3:30 p.m. to hold an Ambassadorial 
nomination hearing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS 
Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on East Asian and Pacific Af- 
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fairs of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, February 28, at 1 p.m. to hold a 
hearing on prospects for peace in 
Cambodia with former Secretary of 
State Muskie. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized 
to meet in open session on Wednesday, 
February 28, 1990, at 9 a.m. to receive 
testimony on the amended Defense 
authorization request for fiscal year 
1991 and on the fiscal years 1991-95 5- 
year defense plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMERS 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Consumer 
Subcommittee, of the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on February 28, 
1990, at 9:30 a.m. to hold a hearing on 
S. 114, a bill regarding certain activi- 
ties of soft drink manufacturers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 28, at 10 a.m., for a markup on: 
S. 2006, the Department of the Envi- 
ronmental Act of 1990, and the nomi- 
nation of Allan Victor Burman to be 
Administrator for Federal Procure- 
ment Policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN 

AFFAIRS 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs be allowed to meet during the 
session of the Senate, Wednesday, 
February 28, 1990, at 10 a.m. to hold 
hearings on the Office of Technology 
Assessment’s Report, “Making Things 
Better: Competing in Manufacturing.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet on February 28, 1990, 
beginning at 9:00 a.m., in 485 Russell 
Senate Office Building, on the fiscal 
year 1991 budget for Indian Programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
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Senate on Wednesday, February 28, 
1990, at 2 p.m. to hold a closed hearing 
on intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 

FORESTRY 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Wednesday, 
February 28, 1990, at 3:30 p.m. to hold 
a nomination hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


TASTE OF THE NATION 


e Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, across 
America, the following ritual is com- 
pleted on a nightly basis. Americans, 
both young and old, will return home 
tonight after a long day of work or 
school, relax with their family and eat 
a satisfying home cooked meal. 

Unfortunately Mr. President, for an 
increasing number of Americans this 
ritual is only a dream. Millions of 
Americans, including an alarming 
number of children, will go to sleep 
hungry tonight. Tragically, in our land 
of plenty this number has increased 
substantially over the past decade. 

The combination of cuts at the Fed- 
eral level, a decline in corporate dona- 
tions, and the increasing number of 
homeless Americans have all contrib- 
uted to a crisis situation in emergency 
food networks across the Nation. 
There simply are not enough re- 
sources to meet the increasing need. 

Happily, I rise before my colleagues 
today to bring attention to the heroic 
efforts that the Nation’s finest chefs 
and the internationally recognized 
Save Our Strength organization [SOS] 
are making an effort to raise money to 
be used in the fight against hunger 
both at home and abroad. 

In cooperation with Bon Appetit 
magazine, SOS and chefs in over 70 
cities are sponsoring a Taste of the 
Nation benefit on March 29. This ben- 
efit is expected to be the largest tast- 
ing event ever and raise over a million 
dollars in ticket sales. One-hundred 
percent of the money being raised will 
be distributed to fight hunger. 

In Chicago, chefs Jackie Shen of 
Jackie’s, and Martin Gagne of Cafe 21 
in Hotel 21 East head a long list of 
internationally renowned chefs from 
23 of Chicago’s finest restaurants. The 
Chicago benefit will take place at Ex- 
calibur located at 632 North Dearborn 
Street. Proceeds will benefit the 
Greater Chicago Depository, the East- 
ern Illinois Food Bank, and interna- 
tional relief agencies. 
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I urge my colleagues to publicize this 
noteworthy event in their communi- 
ties across the country. It will only be 
through efforts such as the Taste of 
the Nation benefit that the scourge of 
hunger will be driven from the United 
States.e 


ALEX SMEKTA: ROCHESTER'S 

ELDER STATESMAN 
e Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, our Founding Fathers once 
deemed adequate that each State 
should elect two Senators and a 
number of Representatives propor- 
tional to that State’s population. A 
modern Senator, representing often 
more than 5 million people, needs the 
help of good staff, and the service of 
volunteers, to best serve his or her 
constituents. 

Alex Smekta is a long time friend 
and staff member who spends hun- 
dreds of hours a year doing what he 
loves and does best. Alex is Roches- 
ter’s elder statesman. With all the 
drive of a successful businessman, the 
charm of a politician and the wisdom 
of a favorite professor, the Honorable 
Alex Smekta—he served as Roches- 
ter’s mayor for 17 years—keeps in 
touch with Minnesotans. 

Listening to people, asking them 
questions about how the Government 
is serving, or in many cases aggravat- 
ing them and seeking out their 
thoughts on controversial issues facing 
us here in Congress—those are all ele- 
ments of Alex’s week in southern Min- 
nesota. 

He doesn’t limit himself to the farm 
fields and main streets of Minnesota's 
First and Second Congressional Dis- 
tricts, though. He ventures northward, 
usually visiting the Iron Range in 
north central Minnesota during mid- 
summer. Visiting with government of- 
ficials, business and farm people and 
fellow Kiwanians, Alex has reported 
back to me on a regular basis through- 
out my tenure in the Senate. 

As the months and years of our busy 
lives go by, we often lose perspective 
of the tremendous work that is done 
by those not in our immediate pres- 
ence. Alex was recently written up in 
the Rochester Post Bulletin, and read- 
ing that clip reminded me that he is a 
real treasure, invaluable to me and my 
staff. 

I would like to submit Harold Sever- 
son’s “Town and Country Scene” 
column to the Recorp at this time, as 
a tribute to a good friend of mine, and 
of all Minnesotans. As I continue to 
represent the concerns and interests 
of the people of Minnesota, I am 
proud to have Alex on my team. 

The article follows: 
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[From the Rochester (MN) Post-Bulletin, 
Jan. 13, 1990] 
Ex-Mayor WILL WEAR OUT BEFORE HE 
Rusts Our 
(By Harold Severson) 

What’s the antithesis of wimpiness? 

It’s somebody like Alex Smekta, the one- 
time mayor of Rochester who came to 
America as a 3'4-year-old Polish boy unable 
to speak a word of English. 

He grew up to be an all-conference guard 
on a Mankato State College football team. 
Next he came to Rochester and served 17 
years as its mayor. He became a president of 
Toastmasters International, he met scores 
of celebrities, he conducted himself with 
dignity and charm, he operated a successful 
business. 

In short, he was the Lech Walesa of Min- 
nesota. A brainy, resourceful, don’t-push- 
me-around type, Alex is now retired. 

Years ago, Rudyard Kipling wrote of men 
like Alex. A couplet from a Kipling poem 
reads in part. Nor walk with kings nor lose 
the common touch." 

There isn't much danger of success going 
to Alex's head. He'll never see 80 again, but 
he's still in motion. Watch him at a Kiwanis 
Club luncheon. He may sit at the back of 
the room but he's constantly keeping in 
touch with those around him. Does a wait- 
ress fill his coffee cup? He takes notice of 
her with a pleasant greeting. When a fellow 
Kiwanian wins an award, Alex is there with 
a firm handshake. : 

You can't help loving a man like Alex. 
That's why he became president of Toast- 
masters International. It's why the walls of 
his office, living room and bedroom are fes- 
tooned with plaques, certificates and pic- 
tures. 

There's no secret to Alex's success as a 
businessman and as a politican. He's on firm 
ground with millionaires, governors, U.S. 
senators and those of us who never have as- 
cended to the heights. He never aspired to 
be the richest man in town but he's never 
going to miss a meal. He married Naida An- 
derson, his college sweetheart, and they had 
nearly 48 years of happiness until her 
death. 

It's been a good life for this man with ora- 
torical skills that found him ascending to 
the top rank in Toastmasters. He's met 
people of the calibre of Willy Brandt, the 
mayor of West Berlin, and Prince Fahad Al- 
faisal the Saudi Arabian prince he enter- 
tained at his home with a serving of tea and 
Girl Scout cookies. 

Devoted to the maxim that it is better to 
wear out than rust out, Alex is on the move. 
He continues to act as Sen. Dave Duren- 
berger's liaison to the people of southeast- 
ern Minnesota. Lately, the senator has been 
twisting on the griddle over disclosures 
about to his E 

Alex brushes aside the remarks about 
Durenberger. 

“We all make mistakes," he says, The 
senator is only a human being." 

Few are as adept at taking the pulse of 
the average man and woman in southeast- 
ern Minnesota as Alex. He's been doing it 
for years. He breezes into towns such as 
Kasson or New Richland or Caledonia in his 
somewhat aged car and soon is making his 
calls. He has a notebook filled with names 
and notations concerning who to see. In an 
average day, he may shake anywhere from 
30 to 50 hands. He knows his voters. He 
knows their preferences in politics, their 
standing with their fellow citizens, their 
likes and dislikes. He uses them as a sound- 
ing board. 
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People respond to Alex. 

"I like people," he says. "Rochester has 
been good to me. I've been lucky." 

He makes no pretense of being better than 
the fellow at the service station who repairs 
& ruptured tire or the waitress who brings 
his coffee to him. 

"My father had a job lined up at a St. 
Louis brewery when he left Poland," he 
said. “Mother and I followed later. He came 
down with lead poisoning and followed a 
doctor's suggestion to go somewhere where 
there was a lot of fresh air." 

That proved to be a farm at Floodwood, 
Minn. Alex learned the rudiments of farm- 
ing. Enough to carry on a learned conversa- 
tion with hog producers, potato growers and 
dairy farmers. Then came the decision to go 
to college, acquire an education so he could 
teach and coach, and the switch after grad- 
uation to become a supervisor with Stand- 
ard Oil. 

In the best tradition of Horatio Alger's 
"Sink or Swim" heroes, Alex made himself a 
success at everything he undertook.e 


THE CONGRESSIONAL CALL TO 
CONSCIENCE VIGIL FOR 
SOVIET JEWRY 


e Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, as co- 
chairman of the Union of Councils for 
Soviet Jews, Congressional Call to 
Conscience, along with my good friend 
and distinguished cochairman, Sena- 
tor ARMSTRONG, I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank my colleagues for 
their participation in the past session 
of the 101st Congress in the call to 
conscience. The call to conscience is 
one of the most effective means by 
which we in the Senate can focus at- 
tention on the plight of Soviet Jews. 

While much progress has been made 
in the Soviet Union, and many Soviet 
Jews have been able to emigrate, 
much more still needs to be done. 

Specifically, we must continue to 
work for the right of Soviet Jews to 
emigrate, to work for the release of 
political prisoners, and to press for an 
end to anti-Semitic violence in the 
Soviet Union. 

The American people have been cap- 
tivated by the whirl of events in the 
Soviet Union. From the White Sea to 
the Black Sea, a collective upheaval of 
Soviet Society is taking place. There is 
greater freedom to express opposing 
opinions and to worship. You can even 
get a big mac is Pushkin Square, and it 
will taste just like one in Chicago or 
Denver. 

However, freedom is a double edged 
sword. Freedom of expression not only 
allows individuals to challenge the in- 
efficiency of an entrenched bureaucra- 
cy, it also allows expressions of hate 
and violence to be voiced without fear 
of reprisal. Much of this expression 
has been directed at the Jews of the 
Soviet Union, who for the first time in 
modern Soviet history, are worshiping, 
meeting, discussing Judaism and 
Judaic culture openly. The efforts to 
make known the richness and beauty 
of the Jewish faith have frequently 
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run into bald-faced prejudice. Some 
Soviet people are trying to blame the 
economic plight of their country on 
Soviet Jews. There have been an- 
nouncements of a pogrom against 
Soviet Jews, giving rise to a very real 
fear of persecution from others taking 
out their despair and bitterness on 
Soviet Jews. The Ultra-Nationalist, 
Anti-Semitic hate group “Pamyat,” for 
instance, carries out acts of prejudice 
unfettered by the state. Their tactics 
are more confrontational and more 
violent. Freedom, as we said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is indeed a double edged sword. 

We must also keep our attention fo- 
cused on the plight of political prison- 
ers in the Soviet Union, incarcerated 
for “crimes” which under present 
Soviet law would no longer be consid- 
ered crimes. Perestroika has not 
meant justice for many in camps and 
prisons such as Perm-35, the notorious 
prison camp written about recently by 
A.M. Rosenthal of the New York 
Times. Some individuals in prisons, 
such as Leonid Lubman and Mikhail 
Kazachov are imprisoned for crimes 
that today would not even warrant 
arrest and questioning. These cases 
must be reviewed in light of President 
Gorbachev’s policy of perestroika if 
the Soviet Union is to show it is truly 
committed to reform. 

There is another side to the story of 
Soviet Jewish emigration as well, Mr. 
President. As you know, some 80,000 
Jews have left the Soviet Union since 
Mikhail Gorbachev came to power. 
The pace of Soviet Jewish emigration 
has almost reached that during the 
days of United States-Soviet détente 
under former leader Leonid Brezhnev. 
The rest of the story is that there con- 
tinue to be hundreds of long-term re- 
fuseniks whose cases still languish, 10, 
12, even 15 years after first applying 
to emigrate. 

There are 140 remaining long-term 
refusenik cases who have already re- 
ceived refugee status from I.N.S. In 
Moscow and who will be permitted im- 
mediate entry when they receive per- 
mission from the Soviet Government. 
These Soviet jews are still denied per- 
mission to emigrate for reasons of 
“State secrets.” The real secret, Mr. 
President, is that there are no state se- 
crets held by these individuals. These 
Soviet Jews are the victims of a long, 
cruel, Soviet practice of using people 
as barter. 

The Congressional Call to Con- 
science has consistently brought the 
cases of long-term refuseniks to the at- 
tention of this body and to the world. 
The efforts of individuals Senators as 
well as collective efforts have worked. 
The Soviets have responded to Ameri- 
can pressure. In light of the upheavals 
in the Soviet Union, and the uncer- 
tainty it creates, our efforts on behalf 
of Soviet Jews must not decrease, they 
must be redoubled. 
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Let me also mention one last con- 
cern for the Soviet Jewish community 
both in the United States and abroad. 
There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion about the Jackson-Vanik trade 
amendments to the 1974 Trade Act. 
Some in Congress have advocated lift- 
ing Jackson-Vanik as a reward or favor 
to Mikhail Gorbachev for his efforts 
at democratization in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. Let us remind 
our colleagues that the Soviet Union 
has not passed any right of emigration 
legislation. It has not taken any steps 
to curb the activities of hate groups 
such as Pamyat, and it continues to 
deny Soviet Jews and others the right 
to emigrate on the most arbitrary 
grounds. Not until the Soviet Union 
passes emigration legislation, codifies 
it and implements it for some time will 
it then be appropriate to consider lift- 
ing Jackson-Vanik. We must ensure 
that the Soviets match their words 
with deeds. To lift Jackson-Vanik at 
this time would be tragic for the re- 
maining Soviet Jews. 

Mr. President, I encourage my col- 
leagues to participate in the Congres- 
sional Call to Conscience this session. 
Soviet Jews continue to seek our as- 
sistance. Our vocies must be heard. 

I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
articles from the Chicago Tribune, 
and the New York Times which speak 
to the issues raised above. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Jan. 4, 1990] 
Soviet Jews SEE SURGE OF ANTI-SEMITISM 
(By James Yuenger) 

Moscow.—Deep beneath perestroika and 
glasnost, captive to the undercurrents of a 
harsh and unforgiving history, the Jews of 
Russia are frightened once again. 

As always in the Soviet Union, they are on 
the butt end of low-level harassment such 
as personal snubs and crude graffiti, such as 
swastikas on public buildings. 

What worries them more is the govern- 
ment's failure to crack down on slyly anti- 
Semitic periodicals and  ultranationalist 
groups that engage in Jew-baiting. 

Leonid Vlasuk, a slender 22-year-old Mus- 
covite, thought it might be wise to have 
some insurance after friends, learning he 
was Jewish, dropped him. His solution was 
to earn & black belt in karate. 

"No problem," he said, grinning as he 
demonstrated a vicious head-high kick. 

Other, older Jews, less agile and in any 
event horrified at the thought of personal 
violence, don't have ready-made solutions. 

“What is true today is that we don't know 
what will happen tomorrow," said Mark 
Borodovsky, a soft-spoken molecular biolo- 
gist. “The situation is growing dangerous. 
The deepening of the economic crisis may 
lead to outbursts of violence against Jews.” 

The resurgence of anti-Semitism in the 
USSR was a major threat at an internation- 
al conference on Soviet Jewry in Moscow 
last week. It was the first such major gath- 
ering since just after the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, when Lenin actively sought Jewish 
support to further his drive for control. 

The conference ended Friday with new 
resolutions calling for eased emigration pro- 
cedures. But because the Jewish emigration 
rate is the highest in decades, with 11,000 
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departing in November alone, Soviet dele- 
gates accorded far greater significance to a 
declaration that anti-Semitism at home is 
visibly on the increase. 

They called attention to the dozens of 
roughnecks gathered outside the conference 
hall all week who jostled and jeered at par- 
ticipants, calling them “Jewish prostitutes” 
and worse names. Police made no effort to 
intervene. 

The demonstrators were members of the 
Pamyat Society, a group of right-wing na- 
tionalists who have lined up behind the con- 
servative wing of the Communist Party in 
opposing change. 

Arkady Kisin, who traveled to the confer- 
ence from Dniepropetrovsk in the Ukraine, 
said harassment is definitely on the rise 
against the 70,000 Jews in that populous 
Soviet republic. 

Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev's 
glasnost has helped ease emigration, he 
said, but largely because that is an issue tied 
to Soviet foreign policy. The purely domes- 
tic aspects of anti-Semitism remain unaf- 
fected, he said. 

His audience, in a makeshift Jewish 
museum and library tucked away in two 
rooms of a ninth-floor apartment in 
Moscow, murmured and nodded assent. 

The museum, established two years ago by 
retired army Col. Yuri Sokol, is one of the 
few places in Moscow where Jews feel free 
to meet and discuss their concerns. They are 
uncomfortable in Moscow's main synagogue. 
Ironically, they considered it tainted by 
long years of official sanction. 

“This is the only place where I can meet 
other men from the Jewish nation," said 
Semyon Malkin, 65. "After many years of 
darkness, it is a first glimmer of light at the 
end of the tunnel." 

The museum gets about 800 visitors a 
week. They thumb through books and peri- 
odicals in several languages stacked ablock 
on over-flowing shelves and look at ancient 
grisly photos from Nazi concentration 
camps. 

Among its holdings are some of the viru- 
lent anti-Semitic material currently being 
published in Young Guardian and Our Con- 
temporary magazines, hateful screeds that 
bray in every issue that international Zion- 
ism has given strong support to Gorbachev's 
policies only in the interests of protecting 
i privileged status of Jews in Soviet socie- 


51 is an old and flawed argument that 
Jews enjoy disproportionate access to educa- 
tion, high government position, good apart- 
ments and all the other best things the 
USSR has to offer. 

Borodovsky, who does computer research 
in genetics at the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences and, therefore, could himself be con- 
sidered privileged, is worried less by the at- 
tacks than by the Kremlin’s refusal thus far 
to do something about it. 

Anti-Semitic hysteria, he noted, was con- 
demned by 200 members of the Congress of 
People's Deputies, or parliament, who called 
for an official renunciation. 

"But there still has been no answer from 
the president [Gorbachev] and the Central 
Committee Party," he said. What's behind 
the silence, I wonder?” 

A senior Western diplomat, who asked not 
to be named, said he had heard reports of 
rising but nonviolent anti-Semitism across 
the USSR. And there's no doubt about it,” 
he said, acknowledging that the Communist 
leadership hasn't taken forcible steps to 
shut these groups up.” 
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But at the same time, he added, the gov- 
ernment-dominated press appears to be 
under orders to depict anti-Semitic groups 
in a critical light. 

That seemingly balanced view has little 
appeal for Jews like those gathered at the 
Sokol Museum. 

“I am a Soviet Jew, and yet I grew up in 
an assimilated family never having heard of 
the Holocaust," said Alexander Sklerski, 46, 
a painter. “When I did, it was a shock, just 
as Stalin's death was a shock. And now that 
my Jewish soul is reawakened, the anti- 
Semitism I see happening today is a shock." 


A FEAR or Pocroms Haunts Soviet JEWS 
(By William Korey) 

At the historic Congress of Jewish Organi- 
zations held in Moscow in December, the 
most talked-about worry was the real possi- 
bility of pogroms in the near future. This 
month's slaughter of Aremenians by Azer- 
baijanis in Baku, which has repeatedly been 
described as a pogrom, suggests that during 
the nationalist unrest across the Soviet 
Union Jews could again become mob vic- 
tims. Thus, Jews, recalling the bad old czar- 
ist days, are particularly worried by the 
Kremlin’s continued cold silence about their 
fears. 

When delegates from 126 Jewish cultural 
organizations in 70 cities assembled, the 
most important speech stressed a “sharp up- 
surge of public anti-Semitism,” which is the 
flip side of glasnost. 

Severe economic dislocations and political 
instability, the analysis noted, aggravate 
tensions and permit the Jew to be a scape- 
goat for the problems of perestroika. 

Documentation was not difficult to come 
by; more than 50 desecrations of Jewish 
cemeteries, some 1,000 anti-Semitic rallies, 
and vitriolic hate leaflets in the thousands 
distributed everywhere. Moreover, some 60 
goons from Pamyat, a chauvinist Russian 
national movement, greeted the delegates 
with cries of “Yid!” and “Jewish prostitute!” 

Beyond these hate-spewing vulgarities, 
and reinforcing them, is the defense and 
promotion of Pamyat and anti-Jewish 
stereotypes by prominent and conservative 
nationalist publications. 

Then, too, there are newly formed patriot- 
ic and religious organizations that would os- 
tracize the Jew as alien“ and cosmopoli- 
tan” (a resurrected Stalinist era code word 
meaning traitor“), and populist novelists 
fill their books and essays with flagrant ap- 
peals to bigotry. 

Only the Young Communist League news- 
paper has carried a Cassandralike warning. 
Written by the Lithuanian Jewish writer 
Grigory Kanovich, a member of the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies, the article de- 
scribed “clouds of pogroms ... gathering 
over our heads.” He expressed dismay that 
“as this incitement to murder takes place 
before the eyes of all,” the authorities 
“ignore the thugs and inciters.” 

From President Mikhail Gorbachev not a 
single word has come—no repudiation of 
Pamyat or of omnipresent Jew-baiting. Last 
year, when Mr. Kanovich, joined by two 
members of the Academy of Sciences, Vitaly 
Ginzburg and Oleg Gazenko, submitted to 
the presdium of the Congress of People's 
Deputies a petition calling for a condemna- 
tion of anti-Semitism, and for creating & 
specíal committee to follow up on the issue, 
the petition was buried. 

Even though the petition was signed by 
more than 200 deputies, and Mr. Kanovich 
is reported to have conferred briefly with 
Mr. Gorbachev on three occasions, urging 
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him to make the appeal known to the Con- 
gress, not only was it not brought before the 
Congress, it was stricken from the list of pe- 
titions submitted to the presidium. 

It is not that Soviet prosecutors are 
unware of Pamyat's provocations. In one in- 
stance, Pamyat's chief was summoned by 
the K.G.B. and warned against stirring up 
"national hatred." In another, the Lenin- 
grad city public prosecutor said he had 
brought an end to Pamyat's numerous ral- 
lies in one of the public parks because they 
violated the Soviet Constitution. Yet no ar- 
rests have been forthcoming anywhere and 
Hei ela provocations remain undimin- 


The absence of any official public denun- 
ciation is especially disturbing. When anti- 
Jewish pogroms seemed to loom on the hori- 
zon in 1918, Lenin, the founder of the Soviet 
state, personally drafted the language in a 
decree requiring that pogromists and per- 
sons inciting to pogroms be outlawed.” 
Later, in a historic address broadcast to the 
Russian people, Lenin cried: “Shame on 
those who foment hatred toward the Jews.” 

President Gorbachev, glasnost's great ad- 
vocate, has repeatedly insisted that he 
draws his inspiration from Lenin. He could 
take a leaf from his mentor’s book by now 
forcefully expressing humane concern. It 
could even prove helpful to his program of 
perestoika. Certainly, he must be aware 
that his enemies on the right have no hesi- 
tancy in exploiting anti-Semitism in their 
attempts to turn back the clock.e 


LEAP-YEAR CAPITOL OF THE 
WORLD 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask that the following letter be en- 
tered into the Record. Today is the 
last day of February, an important day 
for many in Anthony, NM-TX—the 
Leap-Year Capitol of the World. 

The letter follows: 


WORLDWIDE LEAP YEAR 
BIRTHDAY CLUB, 
Anthony, NM-TX. 
The Hon. Pere V. DOMENICI, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR DoMENICI. Did you know 
that thousands of citizens nationwide, who 
were born in February, will not have a 
birthday this month? This is because that, 
by accident of birth, they were born of Feb- 
ruary 29, Leap Year Day. 

Thank you very much for entering into 
the Congressional Record, (Volume 
134#146, October 14, 1988) our request that 
Congress join Governors Garrey Carruthers 
and William B. Clements, of New Mexico 
and Texas respectively, in proclaiming An- 
thony, New Mexico-Texas, Leap Year Cap- 
itol of the World". 

To date we have 66 dues-paying members 
from seventeen of the United States and 
two foreign countries. These states include; 
California, Maryland, Arizona, New York, 
Kansas, Florida, Wisconsin, Virginia, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, Nebraska, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Montana, Connecticut, Texas 
and New Mexico, plus Munich, Germany 
and Seoul, Korea. 

Response to our club has been tremen- 
dous since it was founded in February, 1988. 
Now, Whereas, never before has any organi- 
zation, or place, or person given any special 
recognition to the unusual date which 
occurs only once every four years, and, 
Whereas, the Anthony Chambers of Com- 
merce of the two state town of Anthony, 
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New Mexico-Texas, has recognized people 
born on this special day, and have organized 
for them the one and only Worldwide Leap 
Year Birthday Club, and Whereas, Anthony 
has proclaimed itself Leap Year Capitol of 
the World and established "a home" for 
people everywhere who were born on Febru- 
ary 29, we, hereby, respectfully ask that you 
pursue our request for a National Proclama- 
tion for Anthony as Leap Year Capitol of 
The World. 
Please read this letter into the record on 
the last day of February, February 28, 1990. 
Respectfully, 

Mary ANN BROWN, 

CHAIRMAN AND FOUNDER, WORLDWIDE 
LEAP YEAR BIRTHDAY CLUB. 


COMMENDING LT. COL. 
RICHARD B. WADE 


e Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
rise today to honor native Farmerville, 
LA, Lt. Col. Richard B. Wade, of the 
U.S. Air Force. He will be retiring 
today, February 28, 1990, after 21 
years of exemplary service to the Air 
Force and to our Nation. A consum- 
mate professional he has amassed an 
absolutely outstanding military 
record. Lieutenant Colonel Wade com- 
pleted officer training school as a dis- 
tinguished graduate prior to entering 
pilot training in 1969. After complet- 
ing pilot training he was assigned to 
the Republic of Vietnam where he 
flew 25" combat missions in the A-37 
and was awarded three Distinguished 
Flying Crosses as well as 10 Air 
Medals. After his combat tour in Viet- 
nam, Lieutenant Colonel Wade served 
as an instructor pilot to American and 
allied pilots. In follow-on tours, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Wade served as an air 
liaison officer with the Army, and 
later as one of the initial pilots as- 
signed to the first operation A-10 
squadrons. He later served as an oper- 
ational test pilot at the U.S. Tactical 
Fighter Weapons Center. Lieutenant 
Colonel Wade completed his flying 
career as a squadron commander in 
the F-117 Stealth Fighter Unit at 
Nellis AFB, NV. 

In 1987 Lieutenant Colonel Wade 
was assigned to the Pentagon as a 
branch chief in the tactical fighter di- 
vision and subsequently served as the 
F-117 program monitor. He ended his 
career as an action officer and deputy 
division chief in Air Force legislative 
liaison. In this capacity, he is credited 
with developing and then articulating 
key Air Force initiatives on Capitol 
Hill. As a result, Lieutenant Colonel 
Wade ensured congressional support 
for important tactical fighter pro- 
grams which will enhance force readi- 
ness and capabilities Air Force wide. 
In addition, Lieutenant Colonel Wade 
has organized and attended numerous 
meetings between senior DOD leaders 
and Members of Congress. Those 
meetings have always been productive, 
benefiting myself, many of my col- 
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leagues, and thousands of our con- 
stituents. 

A gentleman of Lieutenant Colonel 
Wade’s talent and integrity is rare 
indeed. While his honorable service 
will be genuinely missed, it gives me 
great pleasure today to recognize him 
before my colleagues and to wish him 
clear skies and favorable winds as he 
brings to a close a long and distin- 
guished career in the service of the 
U.S. Air Force and our country. His 
wife, Judy, has been by his side the 
whole way, supporting him through 
the good times and the bad times that 
characterize military life. His son, 
Richard, now an honor student at Ari- 
zona State University, and his son, 
Robert, also an honor student at 
Oakton High School, are both fine 
young men who are following their fa- 
ther’s footsteps on the road toward 
high achievement. This family has 
served our Nation well. I salute them 
and wish them Godspeed in the years 
ahead.e 


BLACK HISTORY MONTH 


e Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, it is 
a great privilege for me to join my col- 
leagues in commemorating Black His- 
tory Month. Although February has 
annually been designated as Black His- 
tory Month, the tradition can be 
traced back to 1926 when the late Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson conceived the cele- 
bration as a means for all Americans 
to learn about the extraordinary con- 
tributions of African-Americans to this 
country. The celebration is an impor- 
tant time for reflection on the part of 
every citizen of Maryland and indeed 
the entire country about the role Afri- 
can-Americans have made in our Na- 
tion’s life and about the struggles they 
have endured. 

We, in Maryland, are particularly 
fortunate to have a magnificent Afri- 
can-American tradition with Mary- 
landers who have excelled in fields as 
varied as journalism, law, medicine 
and the arts. Benjamin Banneker of 
Baltimore County, became known as 
the pioneer African-American of sci- 
ence. He is best remembered for his 
farmer’s almanac and for his Presiden- 
tial appointment to serve on the sur- 
veying team to determine the bounda- 
ry lines and lay out the streets of the 
District of Columbia. 

Frederick Douglass was born a slave 
on Maryland’s Eastern Shore and es- 
caped when he was 19. Against great 
odds, he learned how to read and write 
as a young boy and spent most of his 
free time improving these skills. Mr. 
Douglass became an eloquent and 
forceful speaker, abolitionist and 
newspaper editor, earning an interna- 
tional reputation as an advocate for 
civil liberties, acting on behalf of all 
oppressed and poor people. 

Harriet Tubman was also born into 
slavery in Dorchester County. Known 
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as Moses, she escaped to freedom after 
overhearing a conversation that she 
was to be sold. She returned to the 
South 19 times over many years to 
guide more than 300 men, women and 
children from slavery to freedom 
through the “underground railroad.” 
During the Civil War, she served as a 
nurse, scout and spy. 

The courageous tradition which 
Benjamin Banneker, Frederick Doug- 
lass, and Harriet Tubman exemplified 
is a long and distinguished one. In this 
century, Marylanders take special 
pride in Thurgood Marshall, Associate 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
who was born in Baltimore. The first 
African-American appointed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, he began his 
career as an attorney for the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People [NAACP] and repre- 
sented the NAACP in the landmark 
case, Brown versus the Board of Edu- 
cation of Topeka, KS, in 1954. 

Mr. President, I would like to men- 
tion three other Marylanders who 
have made singular contributions to 
the Civil Rights Movement. One is 
Clarence Mitchell, Jr., who served as 
the head of the NAACP's Washington 
office in 1950 until his retirement in 
1978. For nearly three decades he lob- 
bied ceaselessly for civil rights legisla- 
tion and is widely regarded as the ar- 
chitect of all major civil rights legisla- 
tion designed to end segregation and 
inequality. Another is Juanita Mitch- 
ell, a lawyer and the wife of Clarence 
Mitchell, Jr., who unequivocally estab- 
lished her own reputation as a champi- 
on of the poor and disadvantaged citi- 
zens of Baltimore. yet a third Mary- 
lander is Parren Mitchell, a former 
colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives who served for 16 years, devoting 
his great ability and energy to the 
causes of African-Americans. He con- 
tinues to work for the fundamental 
principles which are the bedrock of 
our Nation and meant for all Ameri- 
cans—peace, equal justice under the 
law, and opportunity. Today his ef- 
forts range from fighting drug abuse 
to championing equal opportunities 
for minority businessmen. 

We dedicate this month to celebrat- 
ing these men and women, to honor 
those who, in the face of great obsta- 
cles, have triumphed oppression. At 
the same time that we honor these 
and other leaders who have left an in- 
delible mark on our Nation's history, 
we must pledge to address ourselves to 
the goals and dreams which guided 
them. We must look to the future and 
seek to assure all young Americans 
that the doors of opportunity will be 
open to them—that their efforts will 
be recognized and their achievements 
honored. 

Many schools in the area are having 
Black History Month speech competi- 
tions, and I would like to congratulate 
Jamie Jefferson, an eighth grade stu- 
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dent and daughter of a member of my 
staff. Jamie won third prize for her 
speech in the Arlington County Black 
History Month Oratorical Contest. 
Her speech emphasized role models 
such as actor and comedian Bill Cosby, 
olympic star Florence Joyner, musi- 
cians Stevie Wonder and Diana Ross, 
Gov. Douglas Wilder and her uncle, 
Federal Judge Perker Meeks. 

In Maryland, the celebration of 
Black History Month will highlight 
the ongoing cultural contributions of 
African-Americans. There will be art 
exhibits, movies, plays, lectures, and 
seminars to honor these Americans. 
This is an opportunity for us to reflect 
on the struggles for equality in this 
country and to experience the rich cul- 
tural heritage of African-Americans 
and their enormous contributions to 
this great Nation.e 


INFANT MORTALITY 


Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to voice my support for legisla- 
tion to combat infant mortality. 

Earlier this month, a group of south- 
ern lawmakers met with Dr. Louis Sul- 
livan, Secretary of the Department of 
Health and Human Services. The 
Members of the Congressional Sun 
Belt Caucus' Task Force on Infant 
Mortality Discussed the administra- 
tion's efforts to combat infant mortali- 
ty and encouraged initiatives, particu- 
larly in the South, where infant mor- 
tality rates remain unusually high. 

Ten of the twelve States with the 
highest infant mortality rates are in 
the South. 

I have a particular interest in this 
issue since my home State of Alabama 
has the fourth highest infant mortali- 
ty rate in the Nation, followed by 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Missis- 
sippi. 

Consequently, each year since my 
election to the Senate, I have spoken 
here in the Senate and to various or- 
ganizations regarding the national 
crisis of infant mortality and have sup- 
ported legislation to reduce infant 
mortality in the United States. 

Last year, I joined with a number of 
my colleagues as a cosponsor of S. 339, 
the Medicaid Infant Mortality and 
Children's Act of 1989, introduced by 
Senator BRADLEY of New Jersey. A por- 
tion of that measure was incorporated 
into the omnibus budget reconciliation 
expanding Medicaid coverage for fe- 
males and children 6 and under at or 
below 133 percent of the poverty level. 

I commend Senator BRADLEY for 
once again taking a leadership role on 
this issue with the introduction today 
of the Infant Mortality and Children’s 
Health Act of 1990. I am proud to be 
an original cosponsor of this measure, 
which I believe to be a bold step in ad- 
dressing the issue of infant mortality. 
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This legislation will make approxi- 
mately 223,000 pregnant women and 
infants eligible for Medicaid coverage 
each year. Between July 1991 and 
2002, roughly 1.7 million children born 
after September 30, 1983, would be eli- 
gible for Medicaid coverage. I can 
think of no better investment we can 
make than in our children and the 
future of our country. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that the 
day is fast approaching that no 
Member of Congress will have to make 
statements or draft legislation on 
infant mortality. 

It is my hope that in the not too dis- 
tant future in my home State of Ala- 
bama, more than 12 of every 1,000 live 
births will not end in death. 

It is my hope that one day the 
United States, which ranks first in per 
capita expenditures for health care, 
will no longer have an infant mortality 
rate ranked 20th among the 22 major 
economic powers. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to see 
the administration taking an active in- 
terest in making these goals a reality. 

The Bush administration has cre- 
ated a task force to study the infant 
mortality crisis and recommend possi- 
ble courses of action to confront the 
problem. 

Also, the Department of Health and 
Human Services has proposed a $63 
million increase in public health serv- 
ice programs for infant mortality. 

Twenty-five million dollars is being 
set aside for pregnant women to 
obtain a variety of health and welfare 
services through the development of a 
one stop shopping program for low- 
income women. 

These are significant efforts in the 
fight to reduce infant mortality. How- 
ever, much remains to be done. 

We must step up efforts to ensure 
the availability, affordability, and ac- 
cessibility of quality health and prena- 
tal care, especially in rural areas. The 
current urban/rural reimbursement 
differential has played a major role in 
discouraging gynecologists and obste- 
tricians, as well as many other medical 
professionals, from practicing in rural 
areas. As I have stated before, the 
maldistribution of health care profes- 
sionals in urban centers will continue 
as more rural hospitals are forced to 
close their doors. Pregnant women in 
rural areas who are already disinclined 
to seek prenatal care are further dis- 
couraged if they have to travel long 
distances to receive medical attention. 

Also, we must continue to seek ways 
to provide adequate health insurance. 
Approximately 10 million women of 
childbearing age and 11 million chil- 
dren have inadequate or no health in- 
surance whatsoever. These individuals 
are at high risk of receiving late pre- 
natal care or none at all. 

We must be vigilant in our efforts to 
educate the public about the impor- 
tance of proper nutrition and prenatal 
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care and treatment for infants during 
the first year of life. 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that 
infant mortality is not just a medical 
issue, rather it is linked with a number 
of our society's most pressing social 
issues. Homelessness, poverty, unsani- 
tary living conditions, adolescent preg- 
nancy, smoking, alcohol, and sub- 
stance abuse, all threaten the survival 
of an unborn child. 

Finally, Mr. President, in a report 
prepared by the National Commission 
to Prevent Infant Mortality, we are 
warned that unless we continue our 
fight against infant mortality, we will 
lose more American infants than we 
have lost soldiers in all the wars 
fought by the Nation in this century." 
Mr. President, we cannot let that 
happen.e 


SMALL COMMUNITY ENVIRON- 
MENTAL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1990 


e Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, yesterday 
I joined with 18 of my colleagues in in- 
troducing legislation critical to the en- 
vironmental and economic health of 
our small communities. 

This legislation, the Small Commu- 
nity Environmental Assistance Act of 
1990, will provide rural communities 
with needed Federal assistance in the 
construction and development of envi- 
ronmental facilities—facilities such as 
wastewater treatment plants, drinking 
water systems, landfills, and recycling 
projects. Its approach is fiscally sensi- 
ble: It would contribute Federal funds 
to State revolving loan funds, which in 
turn would be used to provide low in- 
terest loans to small communities and 
grants to financially disadvantaged 
communities for the purpose of fi- 
nancing these projects. 

Mr. President, in April we will be 
celebrating the 20th anniversary of 
Earth Day. It will be an opportunity 
to acknowledge the environmental 
gains we have made over the past two 
decades. As importantly, it will also be 
an opportunity to acknowledge the im- 
plications of this progress; namely, the 
increased environmental regulatory 
and financial burden we have asked 
small towns and local governments to 
bear. 

With the passage of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act, for example, we required 
communities across the country to 
either retrofit local dumps to meet 
strict Federal standards or to close 
them. As a result, about 650 landfills 
in Wisconsin will be closed this year. 
Landfill closure costs alone—not in- 
cluding the cost of developing an alter- 
native solid waste management 
system—average between $25,000 to 
$50,000 per acre. For many small 
towns, this will mean a total bill of 
more than $200,000, excluding the cost 
of developing an alternative solid 
waste system. 
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It is clear that small communities 
are increasingly unable to meet the re- 
quirements of the Solid Waste Dispos- 
al Act, as well as those of the Safe 
Drinking Water Act and the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. Accord- 
ing to the Environmental Protection 
Agency, small town water systems, 
which serve 8 percent of the U.S. pop- 
ulation, account for 90 percent of the 
violations under the Safe Drinking 
Water Act. More than 80 percent of 
the communities in violation of sewage 
treatment requirements are small 
towns. 

These violations have certainly not 
been willful. Rather, they are the 
result of not only the limited tax bases 
and financial resources available to 
small towns, but the bias of existing 
Federal environmental programs 
toward larger municipalities. For ex- 
ample, of the Federal sewage treat- 
ment grant funds made to date, 92 per- 
cent have gone to large communities. 
A mere 8 percent has been spent on 
small town treatment systems. 

Mr. President, the answer to this 
problem is not to delay the implemen- 
tation of these statutes and needed en- 
vironmental protection. The answer is 
to provide the financial and technical 
assistance these small communities 
need to be in compliance with them. 
The legislation we introduced yester- 
day is designed to do just that. 

There have been other efforts to 
provide this type of assistance. One of 
these was an amendment offered by 
Senator Sanrorp and myself last year 
to the rural development bill. The 
amendment authorized the use of 
Farmers Home Administration funds 
to help rural communities develop al- 
ternative solid waste plans. While the 
amendment passed and the legislation 
passed the Senate, the House has not 
yet taken action on it. 

I am hopeful that the House will act 
on that legislation soon. I am also 
hopeful that this legislation, the 
Small Communities Environmental 
Assistance Act, will see prompt action 
in both bodies of Congress this year. I 
commend Senator Baucus for his work 
on this bill, and look forward to work- 
ing with him on making this legisla- 
tion a priority for Congress this year.e 


HONORING JOHN F. GORDON, A 
DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN OF 
WASHINGTON STATE 


@ Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, each 
of us occasionally encounters individ- 
uals of integrity, dedicated service and 
achievement in the course of our offi- 
cial duties and travels. We are blessed 
with the good fortune to meet and 
confer with men and women of excep- 
tional abilities and stature. 

I am pleased to bring to your atten- 
tion such a person, a good friend and 
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distinguished leader, 
(Jack) Gordon. 

Jack Gordon has served as executive 
director of the Restaurant Association 
of the State of Washington for 23 
years. In this capacity he has estab- 
lished many worthy programs for the 
hospitality industry and the general 
welfare of his home State. He has, in 
fact, been a one-man public relations 
emissary for Washington State. Let 
me detail some of his many accom- 
plishments in this regard. 

Over 40 years ago, Jack Gordon or- 
ganized a successful welcome-to-Wash- 
ington program for a former Member 
of this august body, President Harry 
S. Truman. From that beginning, he 
went on to organize ceremonies honor- 
ing a broad spectrum of nationally and 
internationally respected figures, in- 
cluding Presidents Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, Johnson, Ford, and Carter; Vice 
Presidents Nixon, Mondale, and Hum- 
phrey; Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip; Crown Prince Akikito; the 
King and Queen of Sweden; the Presi- 
dents of the Republic of Iceland and 
West Germany; Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur and Adlai Stevenson; and astro- 
nauts of several different missions. 

But Jack Gordon did not stop at 
honoring outstanding individuals. He 
also made sure that worthy groups re- 
ceived Washington State's accolades. 
The U.S. Army, in fact, presented to 
him an Award of Merit for his leader- 
ship in honoring over 1 million return- 
ing Korean war veterans, an act for 
which he was also commended by 
President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

I am especially grateful to Jack for 
his role in creating the Plaza of the 
States for the Seattle World's Fair. 
This site is now used annually to 
honor naturalized citizens of the 
United States. The Plaza of the States 
is a dignified and beautiful location 
for this ceremony. 

I could go on: Jack has served in 
leadership roles for 20 different civic 
organizations, including 10 years on 
the Seattle Human Rights Commis- 
sion. Let me conclude, however, by 
noting that on March 14, 1990, Jack 
Gordon will be honored by his fellow 
Washingtonians at a dinner which I 
hope to attend.e 


Mr. John F. 


EXCELLENCE AT HASTINGS 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 


e Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, 
today I rise to recognize an outstand- 
ing educational institution, Hastings 
Middle School, from the great State of 
Minnesota. 

I recently had the opportunity to 
visit Hastings Middle School and 
present to the students and staff the 
Excellence in Education Award for 
their truly superb achievement. Hast- 
ings Middle School received this award 
following a rigorous, multistage review 
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process, where they compete on both 
the State and national levels. 

This award, which is sponsored by 
the U.S. Department of Education, 
goes only to those schools who are un- 
usually effective in educating their 
students with the resources they have 
available. Last year only 218 schools 
received this prestigious award. 

I strongly believe the time and 
money we put into education is an in- 
vestment in America's future. My sup- 
port for education is unfailing, and 
Hastings Middle School is an example 
of a very wise investment. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is with 
great honor and respect that I salute 
the students, faculty and administra- 
tion of Hastings Middle School on 
their accomplishments.e 


CONGRATULATING ROBERT J. 
SHERER 


e Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to congratulate Mr. Robert J. 
Sherer, of Las Vegas, NV, a recipient 
of the much coveted “Others Award.” 
This award presented by the Salvation 
Army recognizes volunteers who have 
given generously of their time and 
energy. 

Mr. Sherer has been unrelenting in 
his efforts for the Salvation Army. 
Presently, he serves as the chairman 
of the Las Vegas Salvation Army Advi- 
sory Board, and he has chaired the 
annual Salute Dinner for 3 years. In 
one of his many pursuits of communi- 
ty service, he personally located over 5 
acres to purchase for a new emergency 
lodge and family service department 
and obtained all necessary approval 
for the project from the Las Vegas 
City Council. He has also coordinated 
the effort to raise the half-million dol- 
lars needed to renovate the existing 
facility. In addition, he has worked ex- 
tensively during the holiday season, 
volunteering for numerous Salvation 
Army activities. 

In an age where the value of commu- 
nity service is increasingly important, 
yet so rarely recognized, I ask my col- 
leagues to join me in saluting Robert 
Sherer—a dedicated community leader 
whose accomplishments are an inspira- 
tion to us all.e 


THIEVERY AND EMBEZZLEMENT 
OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
TRUST FUNDS 


€ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, 
there has been much discussion of the 
budgetary treatment of the Social Se- 
curity trust funds. The current situa- 
tion is that, because of Federal ac- 
counting rules, the Social Security 
trust fund reserves offset the deficit in 
the rest of the Government. 

In effect, Social Security lends the 
money to the rest of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. But, when doing so the U.S. 
Government makes an ironclad prom- 
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ise to pay those funds back to Social 
Security—with interest—whenever 
Social Security needs those funds. 

The IOU's that Social Security gets 
when it lends the funds to the rest of 
the Government are backed by the 
full faith and credit of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. That remains the safest in- 
vestment in the world. To claim that 
the U.S. Government will not pay back 
Social Security is to claim the U.S. 
Government will default on its obliga- 
tions. 

I raise this, because, earlier today, I 
voted against a Sasser amendments to 
the National Volunteer Service Act. 
The Sasser amendment was a resolu- 
tion only—it would have no effect on 
any law and not change anything. One 
respect of the Sasser resolution indi- 
cated that we should take Social Secu- 
rity out of the calculation of the defi- 
cit because the current treatment of 
Social Security in the budget is “thiev- 
ery and embezzlement” of Social Secu- 
rity's reserves. 

If I really believed that the current 
situation was thievery and embezzle- 
ment, then I would not be satisfied 
with a resolution saying we should fix 
it. I would demand that we change the 
law—now. 

But the point is, the current situa- 
tion with regard to Social Security is 
not thievery and embezzlement. The 
current situation is wrong and needs 
to be changed, I'll agree, but it does 
not represent thievery and embezzle- 
ment. That is why I voted against the 
Sasser resolution. 

I should make another point. What- 
ever the current situation, Congress 
voted to create it. The 1983 Social Se- 
curity amendments—which saved 
Social Security from going bankrupt— 
and the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings cre- 
ated the current situation. The 1983 
Social Security Amendments caused 
Social Security to build reserves for 
the long-run solvency of the program. 
And the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
laws spelled out in black and white 
that Social Security reserves were 
going to offset the non-Social Security 
deficit for a period of time. 

I don’t think that is thievery, but if 
it is, it was created by the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1983 and the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law. 

I don’t believe that the Government 
is stealing anything from Social Secu- 
rity, and I don’t believe Senators who 
voted for the Social Security rescue in 
1983 and Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law voted for “theft and embezzle- 
ment.” 

Mr. President, now that I have 
gotten that off my chest, I want to be 
clear on one thing. We do need to take 
steps to ensure that the Social Securi- 
ty reserves are separate from the cal- 
culation of the deficit. We cannot use 
Social Security to offset the deficit. 
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In fact, soon after the vote on the 
Sasser amendment, we voted on an 
amendment offered by Senator 
GRAMM that also resolved to take 
OASDI out of the deficit calculation. I 
voted for that resolution. We must 
wall Social Security off from the rest 
of the budget, and take steps to ensure 
the Social Security reserves are not 
used to offset the deficit. We must do 
so carefully, so that we protect Social 
Security and our economy.e 


CHARLES HAUGHEY AND JAMES 
BAKER ARE ON THE RIGHT 
TRACK: CLOSER  COORDINA- 
TION BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY IS NEEDED 


e Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, as 
the United States focuses increasingly 
on Eastern Europe and the challenges 
of adjusting our policies to the new se- 
curity situation there, we should not 
forget that our most important eco- 
nomic and political relationship in 
Europe during the next decade will be 
with the European Community. Ac- 
cordingly, I warmly welcome this 
week's visit of Irish Prime Minister 
Charles J. Haughey in his capacity as 
President of the Community's Europe- 
an Council His visit is most timely. 
“The Revolution of 1989" has wrought 
truly incredible changes in Eastern 
Europe, changes that make it appro- 
priate for both the United States and 
the European Community to examine 
together ways to preserve and 
strengthen Western unity. 

Last week, in an interview in the 
Washington Post, Mr. Haughey said 
“the need to keep the United States in 
Europe is vital.” I fully agree. We need 
to stay involved. In an age of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles and extensive 
economic and political interdepend- 
ence we are not free to retreat into iso- 
lationism. We have no choice but to 
remain actively engaged with Europe. 

The transformation of the European 
security landscape we are witnessing 
includes dangers, some unforeseeable. 
A coordinated Western stance can pro- 
vide needed stability as old regimes are 
swept away and new democratic insti- 
tutions and market economies grow 
strong enough to take their place. 

Mr. Haughey has also called for 
steps to be taken to institutionalize an 
increased American role in Europe’s 
future “to avoid a situation where the 
community, acting through its own 
procedures, presents the United States 
with some particular fait accompli.” 
This is exactly right. Given the cum- 
bersome decisionmaking mechanisms 
of the European Community and the 
difficulty of reversing decisions that 
prove impractical, we need some mech- 
anism that allows the fullest possible 
discussions between the European 
Community and our Government 
before decisions that affect us are 
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made; we need some way to avoid un- 
necessary dispute and acrimony that 
can weaken the fabric of our invalu- 
able partnership. Prime Minister 
Haughey’s visit and the proposals he 
brings with him represent an opportu- 
nity to advance the dialogue called for 
by Secretary Baker in Berlin. I urge 
both partners to treat this friendly ex- 
ploration with the urgency it deserves. 
As “1992” grows ever closer, and as 
“European Political Cooperation” 
takes on additional responsibilities, 
the United States and the European 
Community need to find a wide varie- 
ty of ways to deepen understanding 
between the world’s two strongest eco- 
nomic and political entities.e 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT 
NO. 101-14 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from the Protocol Relating to 
an Amendment to Article 56 of the 
Convention on International Civil 
Aviation (Treaty Document No. 101- 
14), transmitted to the Senate today 
by the President. 


I also ask that the treaty be consid- 
ered as having been read the first 
time; that it be referred, with accom- 
panying papers, to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed; and that the President's mes- 
sage be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message of the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith the Protocol 
Relating to an Amendment to Article 
56 of the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation, done at Montreal on 
October 6, 1989. I also transmit, for 
the information of the Senate, the 
report received from the Department 
of State with respect to the protocol. 


Article 56 of the convention con- 
cerns the composition of the Air Navi- 
gation Commission of the Internation- 
al Civil Aviation Organization and cur- 
rently provides that it shall be com- 
posed of 15 members. The present pro- 
tocol would increase the membership 
of the Commission to 19 members. 

I recommend the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the 
protocol submitted herewith and give 
its advice and consent to ratification. 


GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE House, February 28, 1990. 


February 28, 1990 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to executive session to consid- 
er the following nominations: 

Calendar No. 611, William James 
Haynes II, to be General Counsel of 
the Department of the Army; 

Calendar No. 612, Stephen Kay 
Conver, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of the Army; 

Calendar No. 613, Douglas Alan 
Brook, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Army; 

Calendar No, 614, Colin Riley Mc- 
Millan, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense; 

Calendar No. 615, Erique Mendez, 
Jr., to be an Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense; and 

Calendar No. 616, Adm. David E. 
Jeremiah, to be Vice Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. ' 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that the nominees be confirmed, en 
bloc, that any statements appear in 
the Recorp as if read, that the mo- 
tions to reconsider be laid upon the 
table, en bloc, that the President be 
immediately notified of the Senate’s 
action, and that the Senate return to 
legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

William James Haynes II, of North Caroli- 
na, to be General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Stephen Kay Conver, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

Douglas Alan Brook, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

Colin Riley McMillan, of New Mexico, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Enrique Mendez, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 154: 

To be Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff 
To be admiral 

Adm. David E. Jeremiah, EYYE. 
U.S. Navy. 

STATEMENT ON THE NOMINATION OF STEPHEN 

KAY CONVER 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise in support of the nomi- 
nation of Stephen K. Conver, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recor at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a letter I received from Con- 
gressman WILLIAM Dickinson, the 
leading Republican on the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, as all 
Senators can see, Steve Conver serves 
as the principal staff adviser to Con- 
gressman DICKINSON. 

I join all my colleagues and Con- 
gressman DICKINSON in congratulating 
the White House for nominating Mr. 
Conver and urge all Senators to con- 
firm him without any reservations. I 
thank the Chair. 

EXHIBIT 1 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 28, 1990. 
Hon. JOHN WARNER, 
Ranking Republican, Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

DEAR SENATOR WARNER: I would like to 
take this opportunity to endorse Stephen A. 
Conver's nomination to become the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army for Research, 
Development, and Acquisition. I urge all 
Senators to cast an "aye" vote when Mr. 
Conver's nomination is considered today. 

Steve Conver has worked as my Minority 
Staff Director on the House Armed Services 
Committee for more than four years. He 
has served me and all committee Republi- 
cans well during this time and he will be 
missed. As the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee's recent endorsement of Steve indi- 
cates, he is well qualified for the challeng- 
ing job of Senior Acquisition Executive for 
the Department of the Army. Before 
coming to the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Steve served as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for Programs and 
Budget, with the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, and as an active-duty officer in the 
Air Force for ten years. His broad range of 
personal, political, and professional experi- 
ence will prove to be an invaluable asset to 
the Army. 

Beyond our professional relationship, I 
consider Steve and his wife Nan to be per- 
sonal friends. As you so eloquently stated 
during your committee's consideration of 
Steve's nomination, accepting a job like the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army is not just 
& personal commitment, but also a family 
commitment. I am convinced that with the 
full support of Nan and his two sons Brad 
and Andy, Steve will excel in the years 
ahead. I wish Steve only the best and want 
to assure each and every member of the 
Senate that you can confirm him without 
reservation. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM L. DICKINSON, 
Ranking Republican, House Armed 
Services Committee. 


STEPHEN K. CONVER 


Stephen K. Conver is a member of the 
professional staff of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, where he serves as the prin- 
cipal staff advisor to Congressman Bill Dick- 
inson (the Ranking Republican) and the 
twenty other Republican Members of the 
HASC. The scope of his responsibilities in- 
cludes all defense matters under the juris- 
diction of the Committee. 

Prior to joining the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in December 1985, Mr. Conver served 
for four years on the staff of Secretary of 
the Air Force Verne Orr as Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary (Programs and Budget). In 
this career Senior Executive Service posi- 
tion, he was responsible for overseeing the 
development, approval, and execution of the 
Air Force budget. 

Between 1975 and 1981, Mr. Conver held 
several positions with the U.S. Nuclear Reg- 
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ulatory Commission, beginning as an oper- 
ations analyst and progressing to Chief of 
Analysis and Planning for the agency. 

After receiving his bachelor of science 
degree from the U.S. Air Force Academy in 
1966, Mr. Conver served for nine years as a 
commissioned officer in the Air Force. He 
earned a Master's Degree in Operations Re- 
search from Ohio State University in 1970. 
Mr. Conver's Air Force experience covered a 
broad range of subjects, including technical 
analysis of Soviet weapon systems, long- 
range planning studies in support of ad- 
vanced Air Force weapons acquisitions, and 
analysis of U.S. strategic force options 
under a SALT agreement. 

Mr. Conver was born in Memphis, Tennes- 
see and grew up in Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
presently resides in Great Falls, Virginia 
with his wife Nan and his sons Brad and 
Andy. His hobbies include running, golf, and 
coaching youth basketball. 

STATEMENT ON THE NOMINATION OF 
COLIN MCMILLAN 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
rise today to voice my support for 
President Bush's nomination to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Pro- 
duction and Logistics, Colin McMillan. 
I have known Colin for many years, 
and I am happy to see my good friend 
and a fellow New Mexican being con- 
firmed today for this important posi- 
tion. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Production and Logistics is 
charged with enormous responsibil- 
ities ranging from serving as an advis- 
er to the Under Secretary of Defense 
on the construction and maintenance 
of all installations and facilities under 
the direction of the Department of 
Defense to exercising authority and 
control over the Defense Logistics 
Agency, and the Defense Management 
College. Mr. President, clearly this po- 
sition requires strong leadership, supe- 
rior management skills, and the desire 
to sacrifice. 

Colin McMillan brings to this job a 
wide range of leadership and manage- 
ment experience in the military, in 
government and in business. I have 
known Colin for over 20 years Mr. 
President, and I can tell you that, 
since I have known him, he has exhib- 
ited the leadership and management 
skills that make him an excellent 
choice for this position. 

He served our country as a member 
of the U.S. Marine Corps from 1957 to 
1960 as platoon commander, company 
executive officer, and company com- 
mander. He was discharged in 1960 as 
a first lieutenant. Colin then went on 
to serve for 7 more years in the 
Marine Corps Reserves, eventually 
achieving the rank of major. 

Mr. President, Colin McMillan has 
been a prominent figure in New 
Mexico government for almost three 
decades. He served in the New Mexico 
House of Representatives from 1971 to 
1983. He served as chairman of the 
House Taxation and Revenue Commit- 
tee for 4 years, he was nominated for 
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Lieutenant Governor in 1982, and was 
a candidate for Governor in 1986. 

Furthermore, Colin brings to this 
job the level-headed management abil- 
ity that has made him a successful 
businessman. Colin is the chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer 
of Permian Exploration Corp., a high- 
tech energy exploration firm, the 
managing partner of the Three Rivers 
Ranch in Lincoln and Otero counties, 
and chairman of the board of First 
Federal Savings Bank of Roswell. 

As budget constraints take bigger 
bites out of the defense budget, Colin 
will have the very important job of en- 
suring that our tax dollars are spent 
wisely, and I have no doubt that the 
superior managerial skills he has 
gained as a businessman will be of 
great value to the President as well as 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

Through his record as a marine, as a 
State representative, and as a busi- 
nessman, Colin McMillan has demon- 
strated the leadership skills necessary 
to provide the quality of performance 
that is demanded by the position for 
which President Bush has nominated 
him. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, Colin 
has demonstrated that he is willing to 
sacrifice his own interests in the inter- 
ests of serving the President and the 
United States. Although he is a very 
successful businessman in New 
Mexico, he has agreed to comply with 
our rules in order that he may be able 
to serve the President and the United 
States. 

I look forward to the confirmation 
of Colin McMillan by the full Senate. 
Mr. President, this is another example 
of President Bush looking to New 
Mexico for strong leaders to place in 
his administration, and he has once 
again picked a man that will serve his 
administration and the United States 
very well. 


AUTHORITY FOR PRINTING OF 
SENATE ELECTION LAW 
GUIDEBOOK 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senators Forp and STEVENS, I send 
a resolution to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 253) authorizing the 
printing of a revised edition of the Senate 
Election Law Guidebook as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 253) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 253 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration hereby is directed to 
prepare a revised edition of the Senate Elec- 
tion Law Guidebook, Senate document 100- 
25, and that such document shall be printed 
as a Senate document. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 600 addi- 
tional copies of the document specified in 
section 1 of this resolution for the use of 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EARTH DAY 1990 
AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senators Gore and HEINZ, I send a 
concurrent resolution to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 98), 
authorizing & public event with music for 
Earth Day 1990 on the United States Cap- 
itol grounds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 98) was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, with its 
preamble, reads as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 98 

Whereas Congress has adopted Public 
Law 101-186 designating April 22, 1990, as 
“Earth Day" to promote the preservation of 
the environment; 

Whereas the President has proclaimed his 
support for Earth Day 1990 and called on 
the people of the United States to observe 
the day with appropriate programs, ceremo- 
nies, and activities designed to promote 
8 understanding of ecological issues; 
an 

Whereas Earth Day 1990 has expressed an 
interest in organizing a public event with 
musical entertainment to promote environ- 
mental awareness and environmentally re- 
sponsible behavior: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That Earth Day 
1990 shall be permitted to sponsor a public 
event with musical entertainment on the 
United States Capitol Grounds on April 22, 
1990. This event shall be free to the public 
and arranged not to interfere with the 
needs of Congress, under conditions to be 
provided by the Architect of the Capitol and 
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the Capitol Police Board. For the purposes 
of this resolution, the promoters of Earth 
Day 1990 are authorized to erect upon the 
United States Capitol Grounds, subject to 
the approval of the Architect of the Capitol, 
such stage, sound amplification devices, and 
other related structures and equipment, as 
may be required for the event and are au- 
thorized to make any arrangements that 
may be required to carry out the event. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Judiciary 
Committee be discharged from further 
consideration of the following joint 
resolutions: Senate Joint Resolution 
153, "National Tourism Week," Senate 
Joint Resolution 223, Neurofibroma- 
tosis Awareness Month," and that the 
Senate proceed to their immediate 
consideration en bloc; that they be 
read a third time and passed and that 
the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which they were agreed to be laid on 
the table; that their preambles be 
agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL TOURISM WEEK 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
Senate Joint Resolution 153, a joint 
resolution designating the third week 
in May 1990 as “National Tourism 
Week,” which was read the third time 
and passed as follows: 

S.J. Res. 153 

Whereas travel and tourism is the third 
largest retail industry and the second larg- 
est private employer in the United States, 
generating more than five million five hun- 
dred thousand jobs and indirectly employ- 
ing another two million two hundred thou- 
sand Americans; 

Whereas total travel expenditures in the 
United States amount to more than 
$313,000,000,000 annually, or about 6.4 per- 
cent of the Gross National Product; 

Whereas tourism is an essential American 
export, as thirty-three million seven hun- 
dred thousand foreign travelers spend ap- 
proximately $18,000,000,000 annually in the 
United States; 

Whereas development and promotion of 
tourism have brought new industries, jobs, 
and economic revitalization to cities and re- 
gions across the United States; 

Whereas tourism contributes substantially 
to personal growth, education, appreciation 
of intercultural differences, and the en- 
hancement of international understanding 
and good will; and 

Whereas the abundant natural and man- 
made attractions of the United States and 
the hospitality of the American people es- 
tablish the United States as the preeminent 
destination for both foreign and domestic 
travelers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week be- 
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ginning on the second Sunday in May 1990 

is designated as “National Tourism Week". 

The President is authorized and requested 

to issue a proclamation calling on the 

people of the United States to observe that 

Sor with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
es. 


NEUROFIBROMATOSIS 
AWARENESS MONTH 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
Senate Joint Resolution 223, a joint 
resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation 
designating May 1990 as “Neurofibro- 
matosis Awareness Month," which was 
read the third time and passed as fol- 
lows: 

S.J. Res. 223 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating May 1990 as Neurofi- 
bromatosis Awareness Month". 


NATIONAL FOSTER CARE 
MONTH 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Judiciary 
Committee be discharged from further 
consideration.of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 10 a joint resolution designating 
National Foster Care Month, and that 
the Senate proceed to its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 10) to desig- 
nate the month of May, 1989 as National 
Foster Care Month." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Michigan? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1281 
(Purpose: To change the year of "National 

Foster Care Month” from 1989 to 1990) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Senator Thurmond, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. ARM- 
STRONG], for Mr. THURMOND, proposes an 
amendment number 1281. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, of whereas clause, strike 
1989: and insert in lieu thereof ''1990:"'. 

Page 2, line 3, of resolve clause, strike 
“1989,” and insert in lieu thereof ':1990,". 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased that the Senate is acting 
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today on my joint resolution which 
designates May of this year as Na- 
tional Foster Care Month.” I have of- 
fered an amendment which changes 
the designated date from May 1989 to 
May 1990. 

It is acknowledged that a family en- 
vironment with loving and caring par- 
ents is the ideal situation for children. 
However, in the United States there 
are hundreds of thousands of foster 
children who through no fault of their 
own have been deprived of this normal 
home relationship involving love, shel- 
ter, and other needs that are the basic 
necessities of all children. Foster par- 
ents volunteer their time, energy, and 
material resources 24 hours a day, 7 
days week, to help enable these chil- 
dren to develop into mature responsi- 
ble, and productive adults. 

Our Nation’s foster parents have a 
long and proud tradition of reaching 
out to those children who need them 
most. We need to publicly recognize 
these efforts and call attention to the 
vital needs of all foster children in the 
United States. Acknowledgment of the 
valuable contributions of foster care 
parents will provide for greater public 
awareness of and community support 
for these Americans. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in supporting this joint res- 
olution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is an agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there further amendments? If there 
are no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 10), 
with its preamble, reads as follows: 

S.J. Res. 10 

Whereas there are more than 250,000 li- 
censed foster families in the United States 
who temporarily provide guidance, emotion- 
al support, food, shelter, and nurture to 
children who cannot remain in their own 
home; 

Whereas foster parents devotedly and un- 
selfishly open their home and family life to 
children in need; 

Whereas foster parents are a vital part in 
permanency planning to protect the best in- 
terests of a foster child; 

Whereas foster parents work cooperative- 
ly with human service agencies and biologi- 
cal parents to strengthen family life; 

Whereas foster parents must have the 
commitment of the national, State and local 
communities in terms of funding, support, 
and training; and 

Whereas the National Foster Parent Asso- 
ciation holds its annual training conference 
during the month of May 1990: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the month of 
May, 1990, is designated as ‘‘National Foster 
Care Month”. The President is requested to 
issue a proclamation calling on the people 
of the United States to observe such month 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Senator THURMOND, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
title and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
assistant legislative clerk read as fol- 
lows: 

Amend the title so as to read: 

To designate the month of May 1990 as 
"National Foster Care Month." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the title. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVIN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDERS FOR THURSDAY, 
MARCH 1, 1990 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M.; MORNING BUSINESS; 
RESUME CONSIDERATION OF S. 1430, AT 10 A.M. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate recesses tonight it stand in 
recess until 9:30 a.m. tomorrow and 
that, following the time for the two 
leaders, there be a period for morning 
business until 10 a.m., with Senators 
permitted to speak therein for up to 5 
minutes each. I further ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate resume con- 
sideration of S. 1430 at 10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, if the 
acting Republican leader has no fur- 
ther business, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate stand in recess 
under the previous order until 9:30 
a.m. tomorrow. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 7:12 p.m., recessed until 
Thursday, March 1, 1990, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate February 28, 1990: 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


DEXTER W. LEHTINEN, OF FLORIDA, TO BE US. AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS VICE LEON B. KELLNER, 
RESIGNED. 

LEO A GIACOMETTO, OF MONTANA, TO THE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF MONTANA FOR THE 
Lo idi 4 YEARS VICE RONALD J. ALLES, TERM EX- 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
THE FOLLOWING-NAMED PERSONS TO BE MEMBERS 


FOR A TERM EXPIRING MAY 1, 1995: 
GEORGE TRYON HARDING, IV, OF OHIO (REAP- 
" 


POINTMENT! 

FOR A TERM EXPIRING JUNE 20, 1995: 

CLARENCE 8. AVERY, OP CALIFORNIA, VICE ANN 8. 
PETERSON, TERM EXPIRED. 


U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION AGENCY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED INDIVIDUALS TO BE MEM- 


TERMS EXPIRING DECEMBER 17, 1 

J. CARTER BEESE, JR. OF MARYLAND, VICE DONLEY 
L. BRADY, TERM EXPIRED. 

DONALD BURNHAM ENSENAT, OF LOUISIANA, VICE 
MITCHELL E. DANIELS, JR., TERM EXPIRED. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE U.S. INFORMATION 


APPOINTMENTS 
CAREER S OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. CLASS OF 
COUNSELOR; AND CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRE- 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 


APPOINTMENTS INDICATED 


HEREWITH: 

FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN SERVICE OFFI- 
CERS OF CLASS ONE, CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SEC- 
RETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
JERRY D. PERRY, OF TEXAS. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WILBRT STITT, JR., OP NORTH CAROLINA. 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


LARRY LEE HOOVER, OF MARYLAND. 
ELIZABETH ANN MILLS, OF FLORIDA. 

DEBORAH LOUISE ZUBOW PRINDLE, OF NEW YORK. 
JACK A. ROYER, OF INDIANA. 

ANTHONY N. VANCE, OF VIRGINIA. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


MARCELLE M. WAHBA, OF CALIFORNIA. 
AS FOREIGN SERVICE OFFI- 


CRETAIRES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
PHYLLIS DANHOF SPECK, OF TEXAS. 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


ROANLD J. GREENBERG, OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 
JOAO M. ECSODI, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
APPO: 


ARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OP AMERICA: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


PHILLIP LEE ANTWEILER, OF VIRGINIA. 
JOHN F. BELZ, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


0 
THOMAS 8. ENGLE, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
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ANN MELINDA EVANS, OF TEXAS. 

JEFFREY DAVID FELTMAN, OF OHIO. 

RICHARD A. FIGUEROA, OF PUERTO RICO. 

PATRICK J. FREEMAN, OF CALIFORNIA. 

GERRY WILLIAM FULLER, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

FRANCISCO JAVIER GONZALEZ, OF NEW JERSEY. 

STUART MACKENZIE HATCHER, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

KATHLEEN M. HENNESSEY, OF VIRGINIA. 

SIMON HENSHAW, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

INGEBORG ALIX LOUISE KUMMANT, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

DAN JONATHAN LARSEN, OF VIRGINIA. 

HARVEY S. LEE, OF OREGON. 

MARK STEVEN MAYFIELD, OF TEXAS. 

DONALD MAXWELL MILLER, OF CALIFORNIA. 

MARCIA NYE, OF MICHIGAN. 

EVELYN O'BRIEN, OF COLORADO. 

PAMELA JEAN PEARSON, OF TEXAS. 

MICHAEL DEAN PUCCETTI, OF NEW MEXICO. 

NANI SUZETTE PYBUS, OF OKLAHOMA. 

CAROL TYSON REYNOLDS, OF GEORGIA, 

LYSBETH JOHNSON RICKERMAN, OF WASHINGTON. 

RICARDO A. ROBERTO, OF CALIFORNIA. 

FERNANDO MARK RONDON, OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 

DALE L. RUMBARGER, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILIP WILLIAM SAVITZ, OF VIRGINIA. 

ELIZABETH TURNER SHELTON, OF CALIFORNIA. 

ANDREW T. SIMKIN, OF WASHINGTON. 

EARL JAMES STEELE, OF ARIZONA. 

DARNALL C. STEUART, OF VIRGINIA. 

STEPHANIE SANDERS SULLIVAN, OF NEW YORK. 

W. STUART SYMINGTON IV, OF MISSOURI. 

DENISE M. VALOIS, OF VIRGINIA. 

WILLIAM WEINSTEIN, OF CALIFORNIA. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


PHILIP JACKSON BREEDEN, JR., OF CALIFORNIA. 
JUDITH MARIANNE BUTTERMAN, OF CALIFORNIA. 
LAWRENCE N. CORWIN, OF TEXAS. 

MARK J. DAVIDSON, OF NEW JERSEY. 

SUSAN MARY ELBOW, OF NEW YORK. 

JENNIFER S. GALENKAMP, OF NEW JERSEY. 

JAY P. GURIAN, OF COLORADO. 

AUDREY L. HELFANT, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

PHILLIP R. IVES, OF FLORIDA. 

BRUCE ALAN LOHOF, OF MONTANA. 

THOMAS ELEUTERIO MESA, OF FLORIDA. 

WILLIAM HENRY SCHAUER, OF NEW YORK. 

ROBIN ANGELA SMITH, OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 

DONNA JAE WINTON, OF CALIFORNIA. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED MEMBERS OF THE FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND 
COMMERCE, TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS AND/OR 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AS INDICATED: 

CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES IN THE 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 

JAMAL ALIAH, OF MICHIGAN. 

SUSAN M. ALBERTS, OF MARYLAND. 

ARUNA S.G. AMIRTHANAYAGAM, OF NEW YORK. 

LARRY EDWARD ANDRE, JR., OF TEXAS. 

LOUFUNMILAYO B. AREWA, OF OHIO. 

MICHAEL A. BARRON, OF VIRGINIA. 

SHIRLEY J. BECHTEL, OF VIRGINIA. 

JOHN T. BERNLOHR, OF CALIFORNIA. 

EDWARD P. BIRSNER, OF NEW JERSEY. 

JOHN D. BLAGG, OF VIRGINIA. 

ISABELLA DEBARROSO BLAKE, OF CALIFORNIA. 

ANN CATHERINE BLANK, OF VIRGINIA. 

ALEXANDER P. BOLLING, OF VIRGINIA. 

JAMES G. BOURNE, OF VIRGINIA. 

DAVID A. BROWN, OF VIRGINIA. 

DIANA F. BROWN, OF MICHIGAN. 

JOHN C. CAMPBELL, OF VIRGINIA. 

NED F. CARMODY, OF TENNESSEE. 

DOUGLAS PAUL CLIMAN, OF NEW YORK. 

JAMES E. CONNOR, JR., OF TEXAS. 

NANCY J. COOPER, OF NEW YORK. 

DANA L. DANIELS, OF VIRGINIA. 

STUART ANDERSON DWYER, OF MAINE. 

BRIAN HAMILTON ENOCHS, OF VIRGINIA. 

ALEJANDRO B. ESPARZA, OF VIRGINIA. 

JENNIFER K. EWBANK, OF VIRGINIA. 

SONDRA D. FERGUSON, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADLEY ALAN FREDEN, OF MARYLAND. 

GREGORY WRIGHT FRENZEL, OF NEW JERSEY. 

LUDWELL EBERSOLE GAINES, OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 

CHRISTOPHER D. GLASENAPP, OF VIRGINIA. 

JOSE GOMEZ-RIVERA, OF VIRGINIA. 

TRACY K. GRIGGS, OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 

LINDA MARIE HALL, OF VIRGINIA. 

HARDY MICKEL HARGREAVES, OF VIRGINIA. 

CELIA D. HEMER, OF WASHINGTON. 

EDITH E. HESSBERG, OF TEXAS. 

CHARLES N. HUDSON, OF VIRGINIA. 

DAVID E. JABERG, OF MINNESOTA. 

JOHN A. JENCES, OF VIRGINIA. 

ERIC ANTHONY JONES, OF MICHIGAN. 

SOTIRIS KATSOULOS, OF VIRGINIA. 

STACEY G. KAZACOS, OF VIRGINIA. 

JEROLD H. KLAIMON, OF VIRGINIA. 

CORAL KNEHANS, OF VIRGINIA. 

GARY A. KORKOWSKI, OF VIRGINIA. 

STEVEN CHRISTOPHER KOUTSIS, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

VIRGINIA KRIVIS, OF FLORIDA. 

BARBARA A. KUEHN, OF MARYLAND. 

SUZANNE ILENE LAWRENCE, OF ARIZONA. 
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WOO CHAN LEE, OF CALIFORNIA. 

JOHN FREDERICK LEWIS, JR., OF VIRGINIA. 

EILEEN FAITH LEWISON, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

KATHLEEN LIST, OF MICHIGAN. 

DUKE GREGORY LOKKA, OF VIRGINIA. 

HELEN OSBORNE LOVEJOY, OF VIRGINIA. 

KENT A. LUCKEN, OF VIRGINIA. 

SEAN EDWARD MAYBERRY, OF VIRGINIA. 

JONI L. MITCHELL, OF VIRGINIA. 

KATHERINE ANNE MUNCHMEYER, OF TEXAS. 

THOMAS J. MURPHY, OF VIRGINIA. 

WAYNE K. NAKASONE, OF VIRGINIA. 

DARIUS NASSIRY, OF CALIFORNIA. 

ERIC GEORGE NELSON, OF TEXAS. 

THOMAS NEMETH, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

LYNN O'CONNELL, OF LOUISIANA. 

CLARENCE E. OGBURN, OF MARYLAND. 

FERNANDO R. OLIVENCIA, OF VIRGINIA. 

WILLIAM S. PENNINGTON, OF VIRGINIA. 

DIANE S. PHILLIPS, OF VIRGINIA. 

JOHN MARK POMMERSHEIM, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRAD ROBINSON, OF CALIFORNIA. 

ISMAIL K. SARSOUR, OF WISCONSIN. 

JOLEEN ANN SCHWEITZER, OF VIRGINIA. 

DAVID WILLIAM SECKLER, OF CALIFORNIA. 

SUZANNE P. SHANNON, OF VIRGINIA. 

DEBORAH L. SHERMAN, OF VIRGINIA. 

CHRISTINE E. SHINE, OF VIRGINIA. 

JULES DAMIAN SILBERBERG, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

THEODORE J. SINGER, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA. 

SUSAN M. SNYDER, OF VIRGINIA. 

CARLOS E. SOLTERO, OF VIRGINIA. 

PAMELA LEORA SPRATLEN, OF CALIFORNIA. 

CALVIN STOKES, OF VIRGINIA. 

MARGOT A. SULLIVAN, OF NEW YORK. 

JOHN A. SYLVESTER, OF VIRGINIA. 

SCOTT S. THOLAN, OF TEXAS. 

CHARLES E. THOMAS, OF OHIO. 

RANDI THOMAS, OF OHIO. 

KURT WALTER TONG, OF CALIFORNIA. 

JENNIFER OWEN UNDERWOOD, OF OHIO. 

THOMAS G. WALKER, OF VIRGINIA. 

JENNIFER DARROW WATSON, OF VIRGINIA. 

CONSULAR OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 

HOWARD SHERMAN BRISCOE, OF ILLINOIS. 

EDWARD DIXSON, OF CALIFORNIA. 

KARL FAHR, OF CALIFORNIA. 

GERT LINDENAU, OF VIRGINIA. 

THOMAS QUINN, OF MICHIGAN. 

JACK RICHARDSON, OF CALIFORNIA. 

WILLIAM H. TOLSON, OF FLORIDA. 

SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 

POLLY ELLEN HOLCOMBE, OF VIRGINIA. 

FREDERICK F. MCGOLDRICK, OF MARYLAND. 

THOMAS M. MURPHY, OF VIRGINIA. 

TERRY SORGI, OF WISCONSIN. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED PERSON OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN 
SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS THREE, A CONSULAR OF- 
FICER, AND A SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERV- 
ICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, EFFECTIVE 
JULY 19, 1985. 

THOMAS STEPHAN PABST, OF CALIFORNIA. 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. DONALD S. PIHL, PETETA, U.S. ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
WHILE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE 
AND RESPONSIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 601(A): 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. MARVIN D. BRAILSFORD.ERETETIA, U.S. 
ARMY. 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED REAR ADMIRALS IN THE 
STAFF CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO 
THE PERMANENT GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL, PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, 
SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS PRO- 
VIDED BY LAW: 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be rear admiral 


REAR ADM. (1H) ROBERT BENSON HALDER, PASMA 
U.S. NAVY. 

REAR ADM. (1H) ROBERT WALTER HIGGINS, EN 
U.S. NAVY. 


SUPPLY CORPS 
To be rear admiral 


REAR ADM. (1H) ROBERT MARION MOORE, PREMA 
FUN U.S. NAVY. 

REAR ADM. (1H) HARVEY DONALD WEATHERSON, 
bs NAVY. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PERMA- 
NENT PROMOTION IN THE U.S. AIR FORCE, UNDER 


February 28, 1990 


THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 628, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, AS AMENDED, WITH DATES OF RANK 
TO BE DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be colonel 
JAMES C. MOORE, 
LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


STEPHEN E BISHOP.ETZETST771 
NICHOLAS D BOLEY, 
GEORGE L BOURNE,E?78 787771 
KENNETH S GINGRICH, JR. ETT ed 
KEITH M LANGER 

JOSEPH A MENTECKI, PRSTENA 
ROGELIO RODRIQUEZ, EY? 8727771 
DAVID F WITKOWSKI,E]TET87771 


CHAPLAIN 
RICHARD J. ATH 
JUDGE ADVOCATE 


DAVID F. BARTON, 
NURSE CORPS 


MARY C. REPKO.EEZETEZETÀ 
LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be major 


STEPHEN K. GLASS. ETZETS7773 
ALAN L. KISHIN, 
MAURICE E. REGISTER, PETETA 
MARK C. WARD, 


CHAPLAIN 


GORDON E. SNYDER, ET ET S7773 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN 
THE REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531, 
WITH GRADE AND DATE OF RANK TO BE DETER- 
MINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE PRO- 
VIDED THAT IN NO CASE SHALL THE OFFICERS BE AP- 
POINTED IN A GRADE HIGHER THAN CAPTAIN. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 


WILLIAM J. BUECHEL, 
TERRANCE S. DOVE, 
JAMES P. LUCZKA, 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE 
ACTIVE DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE 
INDICATED IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN AC- 
CORDANCE WITH SECTIONS 624 AND 628, TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE. THE OFFICER IDENTIFIED 
WITH AN ASTERISK IS ALSO NOMINATED FOR AP- 
POINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE: 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 


TIMOTHY E. BODE T. 
NANCY K. RICKETTS, EPERE 
MARK V. VAIL, 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL CORPS 
To be major 
*MICHAEL G. SKENNION, PAETETTA 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER IN THE STAFF 
CORPS OF THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PER- 
MANENT GRADE OF LIEUTENANT COMMANDER AS IN- 
DICATED, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 628, SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFORE AS PROVIDED BY LAW: 


SUPPLY CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 
MICHAEL AMMONS 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 28, 1990: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


WILLIAM JAMES HAYNES II, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
TO BE GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY. 

STEPHEN KAY CONVER, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE AN AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY. 

DOUGLAS ALAN BROOK, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE AN AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY. 

COLIN RILEY MCMILLIAN, OF NEW MEXICO, TO BE 
AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE DEFENSE. 

ENRIQUE MENDEZ, JR., OF PUERTO RICO, TO BE AN 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE DEFENSE. 
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THE ABOVE NOMINATIONS WERE APPROVED SUB. | THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- TO BE VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF 
JECT TO THE NOMINEES’ COMMITMENT TO RESPOND MENT AS VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
TO REQUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY STAFF UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED To be admiral 
DULY CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. STATES CODE, SECTION 154: 
ADM. DAVID E. JEREMIAH, PETETA. U.S. NAVY. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


February 28, 1990 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE COLLAPSE OF COMMUNISM 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | strongly 
recommend the following article written by 
Fred Barnes which recently appeared in the 
Reader's Digest. | believe that Mr. Barnes is 
on the mark when he details how the deter- 
mined defense" of the Reagan and Bush ad- 
ministrations share a large part of the credit 
for the incredible changes happening in East- 
ern Europe. Clearly, the Communist system 
has failed and | believe that this article helps 
illustrate some of the reasons why. | urge my 
colleagues to carefully review it. | am sure 
they will find it as interesting and insightful as 
| have. 

COMMUNISM’s INCREDIBLE COLLAPSE: How IT 
HAPPENED 


(By Fred Barnes) 


How could the flame of freedom, damp- 
ened by so many years of Soviet tyranny, 
burn so suddenly and brightly in Eastern 
Europe? 

A decade ago, Soviet power appeared to be 
gaining everywhere. The Soviets solidified 
their hold on Angola and Ethiopia, acquired 
new client states in Nicaragua and Cambo- 
dia and launched their invasion of Afghani- 
stan. Massive demonstrations by commu- 
nist-backed “peace” groups in Europe led 
President Jimmy Carter to drop plans for 
deploying the neutron bomb in West Ger- 
many. Government officials on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain believed that America was 
suffering a severe loss of will. Communism's 
advance seemed inexorable. 

But by 1989, the Soviet troops had re- 
treated from Afghanistan. In Poland, the in- 
dependent trade union Solidarity—formed 
nine years earlier—toppled the communist 
regime. It took less than nine months for 
dissidents to bring the Hungarian govern- 
ment to its knees; nine weeks for East Ger- 
many; nine days for Czechoslovakia; five for 
Romania. 

This heady rush of freedom across East- 
ern Europe is one of the most profound po- 
litical and social changes in history. Here 
are the people, events and forces that 
turned the tide: 


DETERMINED DEFENSE 


When the Soviet army invaded Afghani- 
stan, the U.S. Senate retaliated by refusing 
to ratify the SALT II treaty. Even worse, 
from the Soviet standpoint, the United 
States dramatically hiked military spending. 

In 1981, the communist bloc got another 
shock. A new American President, Ronald 
Reagan, began fulfilling his promise to chal- 
lenge the Soviets, not placate them. Over 
the next few years, he accelerated the mili- 
tary buildup and announced the Strategic 
Defense Initiative (SDI), a space-based 
system for protecting against missile attack. 
He backed anti-communist rebels in Nicara- 
gua, Angola, Cambodia and Afghanistan. 


And with American troops, he liberated the 
island of Grenada from communist thugs. 

The Soviets’ confidence was shaken. Soon 
Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev was admit- 
ting "foreign policy difficulties." Marshal N. 
V. Ogarkov, chief of the Soviet general 
staff, complained his forces were falling 
behind in military technology. 

In 1985, when the new Soviet leader, Mik- 
hail Gorbachev, met Ronald Reagan in 
Geneva, the thing that impressed him most 
was the American President's determination 
to build the missile defense system. ''Gorba- 
chev witnessed Reagan's deep belief that 
SDI would work," says Paul Nitze, former 
chief arms-control adviser at the State De- 
partment. “SDI really bothered Gorbachev. 
He made that clear in every meeting.” 

Gorbachev's military chiefs had warned 
that SDI involved technologies the Soviets 
couldn’t match. SDI epitomized the scientif- 
ic-technological-military revolution Ogarkov 
had foreseen. And the Reagan Administra- 
tion, led by Assistant Defense Secretary 
Richard Perle, repeatedly blocked the Sovi- 
ets from buying high technology from 
America and its allies. 

The Western Europeans also pressured 
the Soviets. NATO forged ahead with mili- 
tary modernization. German voters spurned 
Soviet peace overtures” and elected a gov- 
ernment that voted to deploy new interme- 
diate-range missiles. 

In 1936, Gorbachev backpedaled and ac- 
cepted a Reagan offer scorned for five 
years: the Soviets would eliminate all inter- 
mediate-range missiles in Europe, if the 
United States and its allies removed theirs. 
In 1988, with American-supplied “Stinger” 
missiles destroying Red Army helicopters in 
Afghanistan, Gorbachev ordered his troops 
withdrawn from the engagement he ac- 
knowledged as the Soviets’ “bleeding 
wound.” 

Military pressure from America and its 
nen allies had caused the Soviets to 

ch. 


A SYSTEM THAT FAILED 


In the 1980s, communist economies, 
always inefficlent, went belly up. Before, 
they had lacked consumer and luxury 
goods. Now perennial shortages of staples 
worsened as well. When Soviet miners went 
on strike in 1989, their demands included 
soap, toilet paper, and sugar. 

But what alarmed communist leaders 
most was the technological revolution 
sweeping the West. “Anything that springs 
from innovation does not flourish under a 
centrally controlled system," says Judy 
Shelton, author of The Coming Soviet 
Crash. 

Without market prices, the system of pro- 
duction goes haywire. In Poland there was a 
toothpaste shortage because chalk (a key in- 
gredient) was unavailable, even though 
Poland has ample chalk deposits. Jam 
couldn't be exported because factories 
lacked the paper to print labels. As much as 
40 percent of coal production was used up in 
coal extraction. 

Meanwhile, the myth of the vaunted 
Marxist health system was painfully ex- 
posed. In the U.S.S.R. “life expectancy was 
lower in the mid-1980s than it had been in 


the mid-1960s,' says demographer Nick 
Eberstadt of Harvard. “According to the 
World Bank, there is not a single country 
today in Eastern Europe where life expect- 
ancy is as high as in Jamaica." 

Without incentives to work, save and 
invest, the standard of living plummeted 
throughout the communist world. In Poland 
workers recited a couplet to Michael Kauf- 
man of the New York Times that encapsu- 
lated the communist work ethic: “If you lie 
down, or you stand erect/A thousand zlotys 
you expect." The result was that no one 
really worked. 


WAGE WAR WITH IDEAS 


Before President Reagan's trip to Berlin 
in 1987, a White House speechwriter asked 
him what he most wanted to say there. 
“Tear down the wall,” the President shot 
back. Some State Department and White 
House officials tried to expunge that cry 
from Reagan's text as too provocative. But 
the line remained. Just because our rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union is improving 
doesn't mean we have to deny the truth,” 
Reagan observed later. That is what got us 
into such a weak position in the first place.” 

For decades, Presidents set the highest 
priority on getting along with the Soviets 
while maintaining a military balance. 
Waging a war of ideas was spurned. Not by 
the communists, however. To them ideology 
is more important than military strength. It 
gives them the justification for their ac- 
tions. 

Reagan and a few other democratic lead- 
ers, such as British Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher, realized this. They set out 
boldly to dispel the notion that democracies 
no longer believed in themselves. We were 
always too worried we would offend the So- 
viets,” says Reagan. “Well, so what?” 

The President scotched diplomatic cant 
about “stability” and “global equilibrium.” 
Says his speechwriter Anthony R. Dolan, 
"No one will mount the ramparts for global 
equilibrium. But moral force, summoned by 
words, has power. People react to it.” 

In a speech before the British Parliament 
in 1982, Reagan attacked communism as im- 
moral and inefficient, and said it will wind 
up “on the ash heap of history." When the 
Soviets complained bitterly, Reagan knew 
he had hit home. In 1983, he called the So- 
viets an “evil empire.” That, said Reagan, 
“woke up everybody.” 


SPIRITUAL FORCE 


When Tadeusz Mazowiecki took over in 
August 1989 as Poland's first noncommunist 
prime minister in 45 years, he was asked if 
he was a socialist. “I am a Catholic," he an- 
swered tersely. 

Without the spur of religious faith, anti- 
communist dissidents would never have suc- 
ceeded. Lutherans in East Germany turned 
a government-sponsored anti-NATO peace 
campaign” into a protest against tyranny. 
In Czechoslovakia, many leaders of Civic 
Forum, the organization that ousted the 
communist government, are deeply reli- 
gious. In Russia, Jews put the world spot- 
light on religious persecution and other 
human-rights abuses. 


€ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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But the election of John Paul II, a Polish 
Pope, in 1978 was the signal event. When he 
visited Poland in 1978, six million of his 
countrymen, a sixth of the population, 
turned out to see him, He proclaimed Chris- 
tianity and communism incompatible. The 
church became the center of political pro- 
test in Poland. 

With the Pope's support, Solidarity was 
formed, and John Paul II sent word to 
Moscow that if Soviet forces crushed Soli- 
darity, he would go to Poland and stand 
with his people. The Soviets were so 
alarmed they hatched a plot to kill him. In 
1981 the Pope was shot by a professional 
killer in St. Peter’s Square, but miraculously 
he survived. 

The Pope cautioned Solidarity leaders, 
particularly his friend Lech Walesa, to pro- 
ceed slowly. They did. In 1988 General Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski, the Polish communist 
leader, went to them offering a deal. Soli- 
darity insisted on an election, which ít car- 
ried with some 80 percent of the vote. When 
the communist government fell, the impact 
on Eastern Europe was electrifying. 


POWER OF WORDS 


Jan Nowak, the head of Radio Free 
Europe (RFE) for 25 years, visited his native 
Poland in 1989, and he was hailed as a na- 
tional hero. Asked if RFE had been impor- 
tant to democracy in Poland, Walesa re- 
plied: “Would there be earth without the 
sun?" 

RFE, Radio Liberty and Voice of America, 
the three American-run radio networks, 
plus Britain's BBC, kept East Europeans 
from total isolation and immunized them 
against communist indoctrination. When 
Gdansk was blacked out in 1980 during a 
Solidarity strike, RFE aired articles from 
Western reporters back to the city, assuring 
strikers their story was getting out. 

Radio wasn't the only medium that 
helped thwart communist repression. West 
German television is received by 90 percent 
of East Germans. In Poland a strongly anti- 
communist movie called The Interrogation 
was officially banned in 1984, but it was 
viewed by thousands on VCRs and was the 
most talked-about film of the year. In Hun- 
gary satellite dishes in many villages pick up 
Western TV. Copiers and fax machines pro- 
liferated in the Eastern bloc and became 
powerful weapons in the hands of dissi- 
dents. 

DECISIVE LEADERSHIP 

After Solidarity won all but one of the 
seats it was allowed to contest in the elec- 
tion last year, the communists still held 
power, relying on two splinter parties for 
their parliamentary majority. Against his 
advisers' unanimous counsel, Walesa made 
an extraordinary decision. He declared that 
Solidarity would try to form a government 
with the two parties. 

The announcement electrified Poland. 
Within à few weeks, the communist govern- 
ment was ousted. 

The shift from communism was not inevi- 
table. It required individuals willing to take 
bold steps. Without Walesa, the former elec- 
trician whose resourcefulness as a politician 
was untapped until he assumed leadership, 
Solidarity might have died at birth. With- 
out playright Vaclav Havel, jailed repeated- 
ly in the 1980s, Czechoslovakia would have 
lacked & moral leader to spearhead its 
revolt, And without Ronald Reagan, an 
ardent anti-communist, America might have 
lacked a leader determined to reverse com- 
munist gains. Like ideas, individuals matter. 

Mikhail Gorbachev's role is singular. 
Known early in life for his ideological zeal, 
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Gorbachev proved to be extraordinarily 
flexible, Unlike other Soviet leaders, Gorba- 
chev had seen free-market economies up 
close. In the late 1960s, he and his wife 
Raisa rented a car and spent weeks driving 
around France and Italy. He had to be as- 
tonished at the wealth he saw, especially in 
agricultural products. While his predeces- 
sors had stared at the decay of communism 
and stuck with the status quo, Gorbachev 
did not. 

His motive—to keep the Communist Party 
in power—is conventional. But his methods 
are not. He sharply curtailed state terror, 
communism's traditional means of main- 
taining order, and allowed criticism (though 
sometimes not of himself) and elections. He 
sought to uproot the authority of party 
hacks. He informed communist leaders in 
Eastern Europe that they couldn't rely on 
the Soviet army to keep control. In similar 
circumstances, Khrushchev and Brezhnev 
had unleashed their troops. 

Despite many eager declarations, the Cold 
War is not over. Communism is on the 
ropes, but with a zombie-like momentum it 
thrashes on. 

There has been little evidence of any real 
contraction in Soviet military power. Soviet 
espionage is at a worldwide high. Soviet- 
made weapons continue to pour into Cuba 
and Nicaragua and find their way from 
there to El Salvador. 

The goal now for America and its allies 
should be free economies and open elections 
in every communist nation. As one Roma- 
nian revolutionary put it: “You cannot have 
a free-market economy without a democra- 
cy, and you cannot have a democracy with- 
out a free-market economy.” 

When people who have experienced the 
catastrophic failures of the communist 
system—in economic and human terms—are 
all allowed to vote, communism will indeed 
be relegated to the ash heap of history. 


TRIBUTE TO MAJ. GEN. JOHN 
WHELAN KIELY 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to honor an outstanding member of my district 
who is retiring after 47 years of dedicated and 
loyal service to this Nation. 

Maj. Gen. John Whelan Kiely began his 
career in 1943 by enlisting in the U.S. Army. 
Commissioned as a second lieutenant in 
1944, General Kiely served until 1946 where 
he held the distinction of being the youngest 
officer in the 75th Division. His subsequent 
commands from 1952 to 1955 included com- 
pany commander and battalion adjutant in the 
351st Regiment, Trieste FTT and as adjutant 
for the 6th Regiment in Berlin. From 1957 to 
1959, General Kiely served as commander for 
the 1st Ranger Battalion. He graduated from 
the Naval War College in Newport, Ri, in 1960 
and in 1963 he became chief of plans, office 
director of Army budget. 

He graduated from the Army War College in 
1968 and was assigned to the Military Assist- 
ance Command in Vietnam. Upon his return, 
General Kiely served in the office comptroller 
of the Army at many distinguished levels in- 
cluding assistant director of the Army budget. 
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In 1977, the U.S. Senate confirmed him as 
brigadier general in the Army National Guard. 
In 1983, General Kiely was appointed the ad- 
jutant general of Rhode Island and command- 
ing general of the Rhode Island National 
Guard and promoted to the grade of major 
general. 

General Kiely has served his country both in 
times of war and peace, earning several deco- 
tations and medals. these are the 
Purple Heart Medal, a Bronze Star with Valor 
Device and Oak Leaf Cluster, the Legion of 
Merit Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters, and 
the Rhode Island Star. General Kiely has truly 
earned the respect of his fellow officers 
through his outstanding and distinguished 
record. 

General Kiely has also been active in his 
community outside of his career. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, and commis- 
sioner of the Narragansett Council for the Boy 
Scouts of America. He has shared his career 
with his wife Marilyn of 41 years and he has 
three children. 

On this occasion of his retirement, | extend 
my congratulations to John and his family and 
wish them both continued success and best 
wishes for the future. 


A TRIBUTE TO DESMOND 
BUTLER 


HON. JIM SAXTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a constituent whose efforts with 
today's youth have insured the continued un- 
derstanding of the fundamental principles and 
values of our democratic institutions. 

Desmond Butler, a teacher at Rancocas 
Valley Regional High School in Mount Holly, 
NJ, has demonstrated dedication to the im- 
provement of the civic education of the 
State's youth. His coordination of the We the 
People * * * Bicentennial Programs on the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights," including the 
National Bicentennial Competition, its non- 
competitive companion program, Congress 
and the Constitution, and the National Histori- 
cal Pictorial Map Contest in the 13th Congres- 
sional District, are examples of his dedication. 

Because he cares enough to volunteer, 
thousands of students of all ages have been 
afforded the opportunity to study the bicenten- 
nial program's curriculum, which introduces 
Students to the philosophical ideas of our 
Founders, the historical background of the 
Philadelphia Convention, and the issues and 
debates that shaped the writing of our consti- 
tution. Students learn how our Government is 
organized and how it protects the rights and 
liberties of all citizens. Most important, they 
learn of the responsibilities which accompany 
the rights of citizenship in a democracy. 

| call on my colleagues in the House to join 
with me, and the people of New Jersey's 13th 
District, in extending our gratitude and appre- 
ciation to Desmond Butler for his impressive 
contributions to the development of compe- 
tent and responsible citizenship. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE ZUNI 
CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT OF 
1990 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, | am very 
pleased to announce today the introduction of 
the Zuni Claims Settlement Act of 1990. This 
bill will settle out of court two lawsuits which 
the Zuni Tribe has filed against the United 
States for allegedly causing, through misman- 
agement, severe damage to the Zuni Indian 
Reservation in the State of New Mexico. The 
Zuni Tribe has agreed to compromise the law- 
suits for the sum of $25 million which is ap- 
proximately 50 cents on the dollar for claimed 
damages. 


This settlement is unique in that it provides 
that the money received by the Zuni Tribe in 
the compromise of claims will be used for 
land conservation projects under the control 
and direction of the tribe. The bill provides for 
the money to be put into a trust fund. After 
the tribe’s obligations are paid, only the inter- 
est on the fund can be spent pursuant to a 
Zuni Reservation restoration plan. This legisla- 
tion establishes a mechanism which will 
assure these funds are expended in a calcu- 
lated and effective manner which will directly 
benefit the tribe and its lands. 


Instead of spending more valuable time and 
money trying to determine ultimate responsi- 
bility for the damages to the Zuni Reservation 
in the Court of Claims, the Zuni Tribe and the 
Department of Interior will work together to 
solve continuing erosion problems. 


The Zuni people and the residents of the 
State of New Mexico will be the beneficiaries 
of the far-sighted settlement. | wish to person- 
ally congratulate and thank the Governor and 
Tribal Council of the Zuni Pueblo, the superin- 
tendent of the Zuni agency and the Albuquer- 
que area director of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, for working out a compromise which will 
be of lasting value to this and future genera- 
tions. 

The Zuni people themselves will be the key 
to the future success of erosion control on the 
reservation. This bill will enable labor intensive 
projects of reseeding and reforestation of the 
watershed areas to be funded in perpetuity. 
The building of check dams and other erosion 
control measures will be closely monitored 
and supervised with technical expertise pro- 
vided by the Zuni Tribe and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 


This is an important milestone in the history 
of the Zuni Reservation. | encourage my col- 
leagues to support this measure and | look 
forward to working with all interested parties 
to assure the Zuni Claims Settlement Act of 
1990 becomes a reality this year. 
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PROTECTING THE RIGHTS OF 
NONSMOKERS AND DEFEND- 
ING AGAINST NEW EFFORTS 
TO ENCOURAGE SMOKING 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday— 
February 25, 1990—was the first day of an ex- 
panded ban on smoking on airlines. We've 
come a long way. In 1973, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board first issued regulations that all air- 
lines provide separate seating for smokers 
and nonsmokers. Then, in 1988, Congress 
prohibited smoking on all domestic flights of 
less than 2 hours. The smoking ban now ap- 
plies to all flights of up to 6 hours, which in- 
cludes all but a few domestic flights to Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

Since the Surgeon General first reported on 
the risks of lung cancer from smoking ciga- 
rettes in 1964, smoking has been shown to be 
a devastating addiction that increases the risk 
of cancer, heart attack, strokes and other dis- 
eases in smokers. We now know that smoking 
also increases health risks for nonsmokers. 
As many as 5,000 Americans die each year 
from inhaling second-hand cigarette smoke. 
One scientific study after another has con- 
firmed that cigarette smoke endangers the 
health of those who happen to inhale it. The 
dangers of cigarette smoke are most acute for 
smokers and for nonsmokers who breathe the 
smoke of others in confined spaces. Most vul- 
nerable, however, are the very young and the 
very old. 

After sparing no expense in mounting their 
campaign against the airline smoking ban, to- 
bacco companies are now mounting a new 
and more serious war. It is a war against an- 
other vulnerable group—our Nation's young 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, the risk of smoking for both 
smokers and nonsmokers are issues of con- 
cern that cross political lines. Recently, two 
political commentators, George Will and Carl 
Rowan, agreed that targeted marketing by the 
tobacco companies is reprehensible. | urge 
my colleagues in the Congress to consider the 
thoughtful views of these two excellent com- 
mentators, and | ask that they be placed in 
the RECORD: 

Tosacco’s TARGETS 
(By George F. Will) 

While you read this column, three Ameri- 
cans will die of smoking-related illnesses. 
Not surprising, considering that in 1986 the 
surgeon general reported, among other hor- 
rific things, benzene concentrations in ciga- 
rettes up to 2,000 times greater than the 
amounts that caused Perrier water to be 
pulled from markets worldwide. What is sur- 
prising, and will flabbergast future genera- 
tions, is that public policy is so flaccid re- 
garding the nation's foremost cause of pre- 
ventable death. 

Policy may become more muscular in the 
aftermath of an anomalous controversy, one 
concerning a major corporation's attempts 
to market in a normal way a legal, indeed a 
subsidized, product. The product is addictive 
(80 percent of adults using it want to quit; 
two-thirds have tried and failed), sickening 
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and often lethal when used as it is intended 
to be used. 

Today's subject is cigarettes, and the task, 
not exactly chivalric, is one of protecting 
“virile females." These women have various 
attributes, but the one most lovely to R.J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. is that they are mini- 
mally educated. 

According to a company marketing memo, 
virile females are 18 to 20, have no educa- 
tion beyond high school, work in entry-level 
service or factory jobs, wear jeans and knit 
tops, watch “Roseanne, enjoy such events as 
motorcycle races, tractor pulls and monster 
truck competitions. Virile females are the 
market segment targeted by the new brand 
"Dakota," which may be promoted by 
Dakota-sponsored "Nights of the Living 
Hunks" and male strip shows. 

Reynolds recently retreated from a plan 
to test-market a brand, “Uptown,” targeted 
at blacks in inner cities, a group that al- 
ready smokes much more than whites. (Bill- 
boards—advertisements that cannot be 
turned off or otherwise avoided—hawking 
cigarettes are concentrated most heavily in 
inner cities.) 

Tobaccco companies bring a chilly clarity 
to the task of coping with a shrinking 
market. They use sophisticated marketing 
like a sniper's rifle, drawing beads on the 
most vulnerable, manipulable Americans. 
The rate of smoking is two-and-a-half times 
as high among Americans who have not fin- 
ished high school as among college gradu- 
ates. 

America pays $52 billion annually—$221 
per American—in health care, insurance 
costs and lost productivity because of tobac- 
co, which every year kills more Americans 
than World War II did. The toll from tobac- 
co is far higher than from cocaine, crack 
and heroin combined. One thousand deaths 
& day, one every 90 seconds. If an industrial 
accident killed everyone in the Augusta, 
Ga., metropolitan area, the nation would be 
horrified. That is the scale of the annual to- 
bacco disaster. 

Last week, Sen. Edward Kennedy chaired 
a spirited hearing that considered, among 
other good ideas, Sen. Bill Bradley’s propos- 
al to deny tax deductions for tobacco adver- 
tising—$2.5 billion of it annually. The com- 
panies, spending $6.9 million a day on adver- 
tising and promotions, cheekily claim it is 
all aimed at winning market shares, and 
none of it is aimed at children. 

But about half of all smokers start by the 
time they are 15; few start after 21. Only 10 
percent of smokers switch brands in a year. 
Death and intelligence cost the cigarette 
companies 6,000 customers a day. That 
many new smokers must be found daily to 
keep the companies running in place. 

Cigarette advertising plays upon teen- 
agers’ desire for autonomy and anxiety 
about social acceptance and sexual allure. If 
just 3 percent of cigarette sales are to un- 
derage children, that market segment 
spends $1 billion, giving the companies $150 
million in profits. 

New smokers are  disproportionately 
women and minorities. Forty years ago, just 
3 percent of women with cancer had lung 
cancer. Now 20 percent do. 

You say cigarette advertising is off televi- 
sion? Look again. Cigarette signs are in most 
of the key television camera sight lines in 
sports arenas and stadiums. On NBC's 93- 
minute telecast of the 1989 Marlboro Grand 
Prix, there were 4,997 images of Marlboro 
signs, 519 of Marlboro billboards and 249 of 
the Marlboro car. The brand name was visi- 
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ble 46 of the 93 minutes—49 percent of the 
telecast. 

Targeted marketing, a common tactic, is 
now considered disgusting when the target- 
ed group is picked because it is badly edu- 
cated and informed, and hence manipulable, 
and the product being marketed is injurious. 
But senior executives who set the tobacco 
companies’ marketing strategies do not have 
daughters who fit the “virile female" pro- 
file. 

One wonders: Do the executives’ daugh- 
ters smoke? If so, are the executives 
pleased? If so, are they not strange parents? 


SULLIVAN'S CRUSADE 


(By Carl T, Rowan) 


Hallelujah! You and I can fly from one 
end of America to the other today without 
having to breathe any of that Uptown“ cig- 
arette smoke targeted at blacks, or that 
"Dakota" smoke that the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co. planned to market among virile 
white women." Fact is, you won't have your 
sinuses and lungs befouled by anyone else's 
smoke of any kind, because this is the day 
when the “no smoking" light stays on per- 
manently during some 18,000 flights within 
the 48 contiguous states. 

But that is not the important tobacco 
story of this time. The news is that Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services Louis 
W. Sullivan has gone on an anti-tobacco cru- 
sade, bringing the Bush administration 
closer to a posture of honesty in its war on 
plants that kill people. 

For years the United States has had the 
audacity to tell farmers in other countries 
they couldn't grow poppies or coca plants 
because someone would turn those crops 
into heroin and cocaine and make it possible 
for millions of Americans to destroy them- 
selves. At the same time, the U.S. govern- 
ment was knuckling under to farmers in the 
U.S. tobacco states and to the tobacco lobby, 
even to the point of subsidizing tobacco 
crops that would produce emphysema, lung 
cancer and other life-shortening diseases for 
millions of Americans. 

The United States has provoked snickers 
and outrage in recent days because of the 
revelation of a scheme to unleash the drug 
bug"—the voracious malumbia caterpillar— 
on the coca crops of Peru, Bolivia, Colombia 
or any other neighboring countries. 

The caterpillar caper would have looked 
even more outrageous than it does if Sulli- 
van had not been on Capitol Hill saying 
that he was "troubled, outraged" that the 
tobacco industry is targeting ads at women. 
minorities and young people," Sullivan 
spoke in the context of a campaign 
launched by Sen. Edward Kennedy to create 
a federal agency that would regulate tobac- 
co products the way the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration regulates medicines and certain 
food products. 

While Sullivan did not endorse the Ken- 
nedy proposal, he gave it a push by releas- 
ing a report showing that smoking costs the 
nation $52 billion in health-care costs and 
lost productivity every year. Sullivan said 
tobacco products cause more than 15 per- 
cent of all deaths in this country, with some 
390,000 Americans dying of smoke-related 
illnesses last year. 

Sullivan should be commended for adding 
nicotine to the list of the “dopes” that 
American are trying to banish. 

There are, of course, millions of people in 
the tobacco industry who are screaming 
that “the government is trying to take away 
my source of livelihood.” 
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That is, verbatim, what the impoverished 
coca-growing farmers of the Andean nations 
are saying. 


CONGRESSIONAL TRIBUTE TO 
KENNETH AND MEREDITH 
RODMAN 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to two of the most committed and 
tireless volunteers | know, Ken and Meredith 
Rodman of Westlake Village, CA. For the past 
13 years, Ken and Meredith have volunteered 
their time and talents for countless clubs and 
organizations in the Conejo Valley, but have 
been especially important to the success of 
projects for the Jewish community. 

Among their many activities, they have to- 
gether chaired the Conejo Valley division of 
the United Jewish Fund for the past 5 years, 
represented the Conejo Valley on the San 
Fernando Valley Region Jewish Federation 
Council board and executive committee, and 
planned and implemented the 1989 Conejo 
Valley Jewish community survey. 

Individually, they have served the Jewish 
Federation and Temple Etz Chaim in many 
other capacities, and have served in volunteer 
capacities in civic and school organizations. 
To honor their achievements and dedication, 
Ken and Meredith were presented with the in- 
augural Jewish Community Service Award on 
Sunday. It was richly deserved. 

Mr. Speaker, President Bush referred to 
Americans serving their communities as a 
thousand points of light. By any reckoning, 
Ken and Meredith Rodman are two of the 
brightest stars in that firmament. | am sure my 
colleagues join me today in honoring their 
many contributions to their community, and to 
the spirit of voluntarism that helped make this 
country great. 


WILLIAM E. 
SCHOOL CELEBRATING 
135TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, today it is my 
distinct pleasure to honor the students, 
alumni, teachers, and administrators of William 
E. Tolman High School which is celebrating its 
135th anniversary this year. 

Since 1855, Tolman High has been proudly 
serving the city of Pawtucket, RI. Tolman High 
has produced many great men and women for 
that community and for our Nation. Tolman 
High is known in the community as an exem- 
plary school for preparing young men and 
women for the future. Tolman High sets high 
standards of excellence for all its members 
both inside and outside of the classroom. 
Tolman High also seeks to instill its students 
with the qualities needed to become produc- 
tive citizens. 


TOLMAN HIGH 
ITS 
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| am especially proud to recognize the 
school for its long tradition as an educational 
institution at a time when quality education is 
the primary need of our Nation. Tolman High 
has provided a guarantee for the future of our 
Nation for 135 years. | wish the school and its 
community continued success in the years to 
come. 


A SALUTE TO UNITY DAY 
HON. H. JIM SAXTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to pay tribute to an 
organization dedicated to laying the founda- 
tion for true cultural understanding. 

The Strength to Love Outreach Ministry of 
Mount Holly, NJ has created a program which 
will help us all to meet the social and racial 
challenges before us and lead us into the 21st 
century. The diversity of cultures being en- 
countered by all citizens of this great Ameri- 
can melting pot presents the opportunity for 
greater cultural awareness for all. 

Many Burlington County residents will bene- 
fit from the presentation of Unity Day, being 
held at the Holbein School Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 28. The program includes speeches, 
poetry readings and musical presentations de- 
signed for the cultural enrichment of the 
whole community. 

The Rev. Eric Johnson, pastor of the 
Strength to Love Church of Mount Holly, be- 
lieves the key to eradicating racism and pro- 
moting tolerance and understanding among all 
people lies in the hands of youth. The 
Strength to Love Outreach Ministry plans to 
make the concepts presented at Unity Day 
part of a national thrust toward education 
through the creation of academic learning 
centers at which members of many cultural 
backgrounds will have the opportunity to inter- 
act and share life experiences. 

| applaud the concept of Unity Day and the 
work of the Strength to Love Outreach Minis- 
try as means to convey interracial and cultural 
understanding to those who can make a dif- 
ference. 


TAMMY TUCKER: PALM BEACH 
COUNTY’S BRIGHT AND SHIN- 
ING STAR 


HON. TOM LEWIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, each 
and every day we are exposed to an aspect 
to the drug war. Some days give us hope 
while other days bring us despair. It is hope 
that we hold on to as we work to bring our 
Nation together as we fight this war. 

Today, ! would like to share with you a part 
of the hope we cling to in Palm Beach County. 
That hope was found in the life of Tammy 
Tucker. He has since passed on but left a 
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bright and shining path for our children to 
follow. 

Tammy's work was consuming and the 
impact enormous. He established No Dope" 
days and a "Rap-a-thon" in an attempt to 
keep our kids off drugs. His efforts in Palm 
Beach County were outstanding. More impor- 
tantly, we can count on Tammy Tucker's work 
to provide a clear direction fór our youth. 

| hope you will join with me in saluting this 
bright and shining star of Palm Beach County. 


FIGHTING THE SCOURGE OF 
ANTI-SEMITISM 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, as many of my 
colleagues and | have noted in the Congress, 
the dramatic and welcome changes in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe have 
brought with them some unwelcome changes 
as well. The most disturbing is the rise of anti- 
Semitism, particularly in the Soviet Union, but 
in many cases in some of the countries of 
Eastern Europe as well. 

It is important, Mr. Speaker, that we in the 
Congress express our unequivocal opposition 
to these renewed and very disturbing manifes- 
tations of racism in the Soviet Union. Earlier 
this week, there were press reports that 
Soviet prosecutors were beginning to take 
action against the most unsavory of these 
manifestations. While we welcome and ap- 
plaud these official Soviet actions, it is impor- 
tant for us here in the Congress to make 
known our strong opposition to anti-Semitism. 
| have introduced House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 264 condemning anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union. | urge my colleagues to join in 
cosponsoring this legislation. 

The New York Times recently published an 
excellent column by Flora Lewis, “The Old 
Russian Scourge," which discusses the rise of 
anti-Semitism and which is a particularly 
useful summary of the rise of this ugly phe- 
nomenon. Mr. Speaker, | ask that Ms. Lewis’ 
fine column be placed in the RECORD, and | 
urge my colleagues to give it thoughtful atten- 
tion. 

THE OLD RUSSIAN SCOURGE 

Paris.—Among the ugly costs of Commu- 
nist rule was the failure to keep pace with 
revulsion at the ancient disease of anti-Sem- 
itism, let alone create a new mentality, as 
boasted. So a side effect of advancing re- 
lease from repression in the East is revival 
of slogans of hate. 

They have appeared openly in parts of 
Eastern Europe in this year of budding de- 
mocracy. But the most ominous have come 
in the Russian heartland, where a combina- 
tion of deliberate attempts to stir provoca- 
tive disorder and atavistic prejudice are 
bringing old demons to the surface. 

It was not unforeseen. As much as three 
years ago, Jews in Moscow told me of signs 
of renewed persecutions. Gorbachev reform- 
ers warned of a coalition of Communist 
hard-liners clinging to their privilege and 
anti-Communist nationalists exalting the 
mystical “purity” of Mother Russia. 

Last weekend the Leningrad schoolteach- 
er Nina Andreyeva, dubbed the “Pasionaria 
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of the conservatives,” earned rousing ap- 
plause at a Moscow rally denouncing Mik- 
hail Gorbachev and company, crying, Long 
live the unity of patriotic and socialist 
forces.” Le Monde’s correspondent Bernard 
Guetta translated it accurately to mean 
"Long live national-Communism," a remind- 
er of an aggressive German movement 
called National Socialism. 

The anguish expressed at the prospect of 
a unified German state comes in part from 
neighbors’ concern at a new dimension of 
economic and political power in the center 
of Europe. But more, it stems from the livid 
memory of the Nazis and their calculated 
inhumanity. At this point in history, there 
is more reason to worry about the infection 
of anti-Semitism farther East. It remains 
endemic. 

For the first time, the Gorbachev regime 
has opened a criminal investigation of the 
organization Pamyat, which means memory, 
for violation of the law against “incitement 
to hatred and to national and racial con- 
flict.” It clearly represents a decision that 
more would be lost by ignoring Pamyat's 
anti-Semitic campaign than by a publicized 
prosecution. 

The challenge was flagrant. There were 
not only speakers at Ms. Andreyeva's rally 
listing Jewish names as the source of Soviet 
ills. There was not only the incursion of 
Pamyat members at a Moscow meeting of 
liberal writers last month, shouting 'Jews, 
Freemasons out—next time we'll come with 
machine guns.“ 

There was an underground pamphlet, fi- 
nally published by Moscow's Institute of 
Energy to show how bad things were, de- 
manding that “Jews and their relations be 
forbidden to submit theses, to acquire aca- 
demic degrees and knowledge, to join the 
Soviet Communist Party, to be elected to 
the Soviets, and to be named to leading po- 
sitions in the party, the state elsewhere." It 
still took urgent insistence by reformist 
newspapers such as Literaturnaya Gazeta 
and Moscow News to move the prosecutor's 
office to act. 

In Romania, vandals attacked a synagogue 
in the town of Oradea last week. In Hunga- 
ry, an undercurrent of anti-Semitism is 
being exploited by nationalists in the cam- 
paign for free elections in March. A noted 
Western economist was told she couldn't 
join the board of a new Budapest joint ven- 
ture because she was Jewish. 

The Catholic Primate of Poland last year 
spoke abusively of Jews during the dispute 
about the convent at Auschwitz. Now, at 
last, work has evidently started on a new 
building site, and the Solidarity-led Polish 
Government has “deplored” the officially 
inspired anti-Semitic campaign that forced 
thousands of Jews to emigrate in 1968, of- 
fering return of citizenship to all. Diplomat- 
ic relations are being restored with Israel. 

There are only a few thousand Jews left 
in Poland. But the point is that it takes de- 
liberate will and effort to expunge a mental 
Scourge, as it does to establish democracy. 
In Spain, the Government has signed an 
agreement giving Jewish and Protestant re- 
ligions equal status with Catholics for the 
first time since the expulsion of Jews in 
1492, and it is prepared for a similar accord 
with Moslems. Spain has been an inspiring 
example for the East in showing it is possi- 
ble to move from dictatorship to democracy. 

Mr. Gorbachev has opened the way for 
mass emigration of Jews. But it is no gain 
for the creation of a civil society in his 
country for them to be driven out. Overcom- 
ing anti-Semitism is another test of his 
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"new thinking" and his system's capacity 
for reform. It's another way in which Com- 
munism fell behind, and another reason to 
urge him to get on with democracy and 
guaranteed human rights. 


TRIBUTE TO EAGLE SCOUT 
BRIAN PARKER 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Eagle Scout Brian Parker. 
Brian earned the rank of Eagle Scout while he 
was a member of Troop 10 in Lincoln, RI. 

The process of becoming an Eagle Scout is 
a hardship which tests the fiber of the young 
men who take the challenge. Brian's persever- 
ance and accomplishment lift him above the 
ordinary. Brian has displayed the courage, dis- 
cipline, and leadership which forms the back- 
bone of our Nation. 

| wish to offer my congratulations to Brian 
and hope that he will continue to strive toward 
the goals he has established as a Boy Scout. 


RECIPROCITY IN INTERNATION- 
AL GOVERNMENT PROCURE- 
MENT ACT OF 1990 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
myself and our distinguished ranking minority 
member, Mr. HORTON, as well as Mr. BUSTA- 
MANTE, | am, today, introducing legislation 
which will amend the Buy American Act of 
1933 by requiring that any public interest 
waiver of that act meet with the approval of 
the U.S. Trade Representative. 

| believe that this legislation is necessary to 
strengthen our negotiating position in the cur- 
rent renegotiation of the International Govern- 
ment Procurement Code. This legislative ap- 
proach is the result of concerns raised at a 
hearing of the Legislation and National Securi- 
ty Subcommittee which was held on Septem- 
ber 24, 1989. At that time, the subcommittee 
reviewed the implementation of the Buy Amer- 
ican Act of 1989 and the operation of interna- 
tional procurement agreements. 

As my colleagues know, the International 
Government Procurement Code is designed to 
eliminate procurement barriers to market 
access by extending equal treatment to for- 
eign and domestic suppliers for Government 
purchases under the Code. Twenty countries, 
including the United States, are Code signato- 
ries. However, the provisions of the Code do 
not apply to procurement indispensable for 
national security or for national defense pur- 
poses. In addition, telecommunications, heavy 
electrical and transportation procurement are 
excluded. 

It is estimated that only 10 to 20 percent of 
all Government procurement is covered by the 
Code and the vast majority of contracts and 
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dollar value—about 80 percent—are opportu- 
nities provided by U.S. Government procure- 
ment. However, at our September hearing the 
General Accounting Office reported that little 
progress had been made in expanding cov- 
ered procurements and the United States was 
at a 4-to-1 disadvantage in sales opportunities 
under the Code. 

As we have attempted to expand Code cov- 
erage in other areas where billions of potential 
sales opportunities with foreign governments 
for U.S. firms exist, it appears that defense 
trade agreements which have been negotiated 
outside of the Code may be complicating our 
ability to make progress in nondefense sec- 
tors. Under the so-called Reciprocal Memo- 
randums of Understanding [MOU’s], the De- 
partment of Defense has waived the Buy 
American Act. The practical effect of this has 
been to open up between 50 percent and 80 
percent of U.S. Government procurement to 
those nations with whom we maintain bilateral 
MOU's. Unlike the Procurement Code, the 
MOU's provide for no specified procedures 
whereby U.S. contractors are assured informa- 
tion about prospective procurements. Thus, in 
exchange for access to a substantial share of 
our procurement market, we receive only a 
pledge of reciprocal access. This situation 
must change. 

The problems such arrangements may 
cause to our larger trade goals was indicated 
at our hearing when the GAO in testimony on 
its review of international procurement issues 
for the subcommittee pointed out the follow- 
ing: 

«“* + * when you take into account the fact 
that roughly 80 percent of our procurement 
is defense procurement, when you take into 
account the fact that maybe as much as 80 
percent of covered procurements under the 
Government Procurement Code are also 
covered under the reciprocal MOUS, I would 
say failure to link the defense reciprocal 
MOUSs with what we are trying to achieve 
under the Government Procurement Code 
would probably weaken our hand. 

"We are basically giving a lot of benefits 
under the reciprocal MOUs. However, we 
want things from foreign governments that 
don't fall under the MOUs. * * * so I think 
from a policy perspective * * * it seems to 
make better sense to try to link the two if 
we are going to have a better shot at achiev- 
ing our trade policy objectives with respect 
to government procurement.” 

Mr. Speaker, the bill we are introducing 
today will do that. The Congress has attempt- 
ed several times in the past to persuade, 
cajole, and otherwise nag the Department of 
Defense into looking at the broader trade and 
competitiveness implications in its defense 
trade agreements without much success. The 
world is changing too rapidly to disregard the 
fundamental fact that national security can no 
longer be defined purely in military terms. We 
must give our Government the tools to assert 
our international economic interest and end a 
situation where the trade policy of the United 
States has many conflicting voices within the 
executive branch. Such coordination can also 
assist in recognizing the rise of Government 
procurement opportunities in Eastern Europe 
which has recently shed the ideological strait- 
jacket of communism. And it will certainly put 
us in a better position to deal with the eco- 
nomic challenges as well as exploit the oppor- 
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tunities presented by economic integration of 
the European Community in 1992. 

| also wish to inform my colleagues that the 
Government Operations Committee intends to 
continue to perform intense oversight over the 
implementation of the Buy American Act of 
1988, a very significant part of the 1988 Omni- 
bus Trade and Competitiveness Act. On April 
30, 1990, the U.S. Trade Representative will 
be reporting to the Congress on foreign gov- 
ernment procurement discrimination. | am 
today announcing that hearings will be held 
on that report by the Legislation and National 
Security Subcommittee. The legislation which 
we have introduced today will, | hope, play an 
important role in the consideration of this im- 
portant report to Congress. 

Finally, | want to encourage my colleagues 
to cosponsor this legislation and look forward 
to early hearings by our subcommittee. 


CONGRESSIONAL TRIBUTE TO 
DR. GEORGE RATHMANN 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor Dr. George Rathmann, the chairman of 
AMGEN Inc., and a strong supporter of re- 
search into kidney disease. As my colleagues 
may know, AMGEN, headquartered in Thou- 
sand Oaks, CA, is a pioneer in the exciting 
new field of biotechnology, a field that prom- 
ises to revolutionize medicine. Indeed, bio- 
technology is doing so already. 

But in addition to his challenging work with 
AMGEN, George is a strong supporter of re- 
search into the treatment of anemia associat- 
ed with chronic kidney disease. For those ef- 
forts, the National Kidney Foundation of 
southern California is honoring him with a tes- 
timonial dinner on March 11. 

Thanks to people like George Rathmann, 
the Kidney Foundation is able to continue its 
research to find the cause and cure of kidney 
and urological diseases and to attempt to 
enrich the quality of life for millions of Ameri- 
cans who suffer from renal failure—850,000 in 
southern California alone. 

Mr. Speaker, I'm sure my colleagues join 
me in paying tribute to Dr. George Rathmann, 
and acknowledging his contributions to medi- 
cine. 


, 
THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CHANNEL ISLANDS NATIONAL 
PARK 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, March 5, 
1990, marks the 10th anniversary of the 
Channel Islands National Park. It was on this 
date in 1980 that President Carter signed 
Public Law 96-199, establishing the Nation's 
40th national park on the islands of Santa 
Cruz, Santa Rosa, Santa Barbara, San Miguel, 
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and Anacapa off the coast of Ventura and 
Santa Barbara Counties in California. 

These islands, which are the seaward ex- 
tension of the Santa Monica Mountains, en- 
capsule a unique marine and coastal environ- 
ment. Because of their isolation from the 
mainland, they have remained relatively un- 
touched, to the point where they have evolved 
several unique species and subspecies of 
plants and animals. They provide a refuge for 
many endangered marine mammals and birds, 
including sea elephants, sea lions, and seals, 
and their waters provide part of the annual mi- 
gration route of the California Gray Whale. 

Before the arrival of European explorers, 
the islands were used by the Chumash Indi- 
ans, and artifacts may still be found there. 
“Discovered” by Portuguese explorer Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo on his voyage of discovery 
under the Spanish flag in 1542, the islands 
have remained in a relatively undeveloped 
state. Cabrillo himself has been reported to 
have been buried there. Today they remain as 
islands in time, representing what the south- 
ern California coastline was like in centuries 


past. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many people in- 
volved in any undertaking as involved as cre- 
ating a national park, and | will name only a 
few today. Recent owners of the islands, in- 
cluding the last Dr. Carey Stanton, the Gherini 
family, the Vail family, the Nature Conservan- 
cy, and the U.S. Navy, all played a role in pre- 
serving this unique resource. 

My own interest and concern for the islands 
was sparked—like many others | know—by 
Dr. Stanton's gracious hospitality over the 
years at his home on Santa Cruz Island. His 
love for the islands, and his determination to 
preserve them for future generations, was a 
key factor in the creation of the park. It was 
with his encouragement that, following the dis- 
astrous oil well blowout in the channel in 
1969, | introduced legislation creating an oil- 
free sanctuary on the State tidelands sur- 
rounding the islands. Then-Gov. Ronald 
Reagan signed the bill into law, providing a 
key element of protection to the islands. At 
the same time, my colleague, the late Con- 
gressman Charles Teague, successfully lob- 
bied for the creation of a Federal ecological 
preserve and buffer zone off the Santa Bar- 
bara coast. 


In 1979, following my own election to Con- 
gress, | introduced legislation in the House of 
Representatives, H.R. 2975, establishing the 
Channel Islands National Park. A key element 
in the progress of the legislation was Dr. Stan- 
ton's agreement to deed the major portion of 
Santa Cruz Island to the Nature Conservancy 
under very generous terms, an agreement fa- 
cilitated by a timely grant of funds from 
ARCO. 

Another key element was the enduring work 
and testimony of Bill Ehorn—superintendent 
of the Channel Islands National Monument 
and superintendent of the park itself until last 
year—who provided much of the motive 
power toward passage. The U.S. Navy con- 
tributed by its position on the legislation, a 
very generous decision on its part; the Navy 
continues to be helpful. And the many local 
residents who supported creation of the 
park—the people of Ventura and Santa Bar- 
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bara Counties—all share in the credit for its 
passage. 

Finally, | cannot end this tale without report- 
ing the contribution of the late Representative 
Phil Burton, then-chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on National Parks and Insular Af- 
fairs, on which | served then as now. Phil, 
whose persuasive powers are legend in this 
House, agreed to roll my bill into an omnibus 
parks bill he was pushing. The juggernaut 
swept through the House on the suspension 
calendar, passed the Senate by a vote of 67 
to 6, and on George Washington's Birthday 
was sent to the President, who signed the bill 
on March 5, 1980. 

And so it was that the home of Santa Cruz 
Island fox, the giant coreopsis, the brown peli- 
can, the sea elephants, and the gray whale— 
"discovered" over time by the Chumash, by 
Cabrillo, by the Spanish Rancheros, and then 
the Americans—today lies off our coast as a 
permanent legacy to our own and future gen- 
erations, a lasting preserve for the grandeur 
and glory of nature at its finest: the Channel 
Islands National Park. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a grateful mixture of 
both humility and pride that | extend to the 
citizens of Ventura and Santa Barbara Coun- 
ties, to the National Park Service, to Mack 
Shaver, the current superintendent and his 
dedicated staff, to Fran Carter and the Friends 
of the Channel Islands National Park, and to 
all those individuals—named and unnamed, 
including my staff—who played a part in 
making this park a reality, the very best 
wishes and congratulations of the U.S. House 
of Representatives on the occasion of the 
10th anniversary of the Channel Islands Na- 
tional Park. 

May there be many more. 


A TRIBUTE TO TWO NEW 
MEXICO FIRMS FOR  SBA 
REGION AWARDS 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to recognize two firms in New Mexico 
who were recently awarded the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Region Awards. 

MicroSage, which is based in Los Alamos 
and owned by Mitchell Chi and Vincent Nico- 
losi, has been named the Small Business 
Subcontractor of the Year in a 5-State region 
including New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Lou- 
isiana, and Arkansas. MicroSage trains individ- 
uals to use computer software at Los Alamos 
National Laboratory. It also does consulting 
work and within the last 2 years, has opened 
a retail computer store in Los Alamos. 

MicroSage was awarded a contract with Los 
Alamos laboratories last fall to supply hard- 
disk drives and storage systems for comput- 
ers in addition to their training more than 
3,000 laboratory employees, from scientists to 
secretaries. Their success comes from going 
above and beyond contract requirements by 
spending the extra time needed so that each 
student completely understands the training. 

S. Systems Corp. of Albuquerque has been 
named the 1990 Small Business Prime Con- 
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tractor of the Year for the same region S. Sys- 
tems is a Los Angeles-based firm owned by 
Troy Davis. 

S. Systems provides engineering and tech- 
nical services at the developmental Optics fa- 
cility at the Air Force Weapons Laboratory at 
Kirtland Air Force Base. Working in support of 
the Lab's advanced radiation directorate laser 
program, S. Systems designs, fabricates and 
coats optics—lenses, mirrors and windows— 
primarily for two large research lasers at Kirt- 
land. 

Although S. Systems is a Los Angeles 
based firm its Albuquerque division received 
the SBA award. The Albuquerque division 
started in 1986 with a staff of four. Due to 
their superlative work and increase in busi- 
ness, they currently employ 24. S. Systems 
gets virtually all its business from the Air 
Force and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and about 25 percent of 
the company's work here is related to the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, or star wars pro- 
gram. 

| am pleased to commend MicroSage and 
S. Systems for their outstanding work in the 
computer and optics field, respectively, and as 
recipients of the 1990 Small Business Admin- 
istration Region Awards. 


TRIBUTE TO KEVIN PARKER 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to an outstanding young man 
who has continued to excel at the highest 
level. 

Kevin Parker, who already earned the rank 
of Eagle Scout while a member of Troop 10 in 
Lincoln, RI, has continued his mission as a 
Boy Scout. Kevin has earned the Silver Palm, 
an achievement which is among the highest 
that Boy Scouts can accomplish. Kevin has 
gone above and beyond the ordinary in his ef- 
forts and has displayed the qualities of cour- 
age and leadership for which our Nation 
stands. 

| extend my congratulations to Kevin and | 
hope that he will continue to strive for excel- 
lence. His uncommon effort and achievement 
set outstanding examples that | hope others 
will follow. 


REPAIRING EDUCATION 
HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on February 8, 
1990, the Allstate Insurance Company con- 
vened its third forum entitled "Labor Force 
2000." Allstate brought together corporate 
and education leaders, government officials, 
and politicians from across the country to 
forge community-wide support networks for 
education. 

The Allstate approach is based on two 
simple ideas. First, education is the most cru- 
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cial element in America's economic strength. 
Second, our education systems can succeed 
only when business, schools, government, 
and the community work cooperatively to 
solve the real problems confronting education. 

Mr. Speaker, Allstate is putting these ideas 
into practice. Through Labor Force 2000, busi- 
nesses and educators are forming links that, | 
hope, will transcend their differences on edu- 
cation, and result in productive working rela- 
tionships. 

These forums are a first step toward repair- 
ing our Nation's educational achievement. All- 
state is clearly making a difference. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to insert in the 
RECOR0D at this point remarks given by Wayne 
Hedien, chairman and CEO of Allstate, at the 
the Labor Force 2000 Forum. | commend this 
speech to anyone concerned about education 
in this country. 


REMARKS By WAYNE E. HEDIEN, CHAIRMAN 
AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ALLSTATE 
INSURANCE Co. 


Thank you. 

There is a tradition of community involve- 
ment at Allstate. 

It probably goes all the way back to our 
parent company, Sears Roebuck. A long 
time ago, Sears' legendary chairman Gen. 
Robert Wood said, "business must account 
for its stewardship, not only on the balance 
sheet, but also in matters of social responsi- 
bility.“ 

We've tried to put that principle into prac- 
tice in a number of ways. 

Since 1951, for instance, the Allstate 
Foundation has been making significant 
contributions to worthwhile causes across 
the country. 

As a corporation, we've also crusaded for 
safety on the highways, and in the home. 

We've worked to increase the availability 
of affordable housing in urban neighbor- 
hoods. . 

We've helped promote health and fitness 
for all age groups in our society. 

And above all, we've tried to lend a hand 

to our neighbors—whenever and however we 
can. 
We even have an organization in Allstate 
called "Helping Hands," that supports the 
involvement of Allstate people in a wide va- 
riety of charitable projects. 

I'm proud to say that three out of every 
four Allstate employees are active in these 
volunteer programs across the country— 
from community gardens ... to special 
olympics . . . to seniors day celebrations. 

So the idea of sharing our talents and re- 
sources with others is pretty well ingrained 
at Allstate. In fact, the commitment to soci- 
ety and community has been formally iden- 
tified as one of four basic principles that 
guide the decision-making process in our 
company. 

It's a priority right up there with our com- 
mitment to customers. to employees... 
and to quality in everything we do. 

It’s a commitment I personally support as 
Allstate's CEO. 

But I don’t think that makes me or my 
company unique. 

For most leading corporations today, busi- 
ness as usual includes a dedication to corpo- 
rate citizenship of the highest order. 

In some ways, that represents a change 
from the prevailing attitudes of a century 
or even a generation. . . ago. 

But it’s definitely a change for the better. 
And it’s based on some very sound reasons. 
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In the first place, community involvement 
makes good business sense. Better fed, 
better housed, better educated employees 
make better workers. 

And better communities make it easier to 
hire and retain them. 

We've also learned that corporate social 
responsibility is good for our image. And a 
good image is absolutely essential in today's 
media-conscious environment. 

But beyond these sometimes self-serving 
reasons, business gets involved in the com- 
munity because this is America. 

In Europe, for instance, companies tradi- 
tionally aren't as active in civic and philan- 
thropic affairs. 

But in our pluralist and populist tradition, 
we believe that the ultimate aim of every in- 
stitution must include serving the public in- 
terest. 

That's true for government. It's true for 
nonprofit groups and community organiza- 
tions. And it's true for business, too. 

We have to pay our democratic dues just 
like everyone else. 

But all that just helps explain why com- 
panies are involved with society in general. 

What about the issue we are addressing 


today? 

Why are corporations especially con- 
cerned with the future of America's schools? 

And what can we do to help ensure the 
success of our joint efforts? 

Let me briefly take a crack at answering 
those two questions. 

First, why has business made the issue of 
education such a priority on its social 
agenda? 

Ithink there are two reasons. 

The first is simple self-preservation. 

As we begin the '90s, businesspeople find 
themselves staring at double-barreled 
dilemma, 

On the one hand, we're facing a severe 
labor shortage by the end of the decade. 

Our population is increasing at a rate 
slower than in any era since the great de- 
pression. It's also getting older. 

As & result, by the year 2000, the work- 
force will be growing at less than 1 per cent 
per year ... while economists expect the 
GNP to be growing at something like 3 per 
cent annually. 

But that's only part of the problem, be- 
cause while we will have fewer workers to 
draw on... we will also be making more de- 
mands on them. 

We may think that computers and cable 
TV already bombard us with too many facts. 
But as the information age unfolds, tomor- 
row's workers will have to know more than 
ever—about all kinds of things. 

And it's not just raw knowledge they'll 
need. After all, microchips can shrink cen- 
turies of learning down into circuits smaller 
than your thumbnail. 

But in a world where change is the rule, 
rather than the exception, what we really 
need are people who know how to use the 
information at their fingertips. 

That means we need people who can make 
connections .. explore options. We need 
innovation and entrepreneurship. 

So when business looks at the year 2000, 
we see a world where fewer workers. . . will 
have to exercise more creativity and initia- 
tive than ever before. 

Employees and corporations will have to 
learn how to work harder and, above all, 
smarter! 

Obviously, such a scenario suggests that 
CEOs and school superintendents alike 
should re-think the way we prepare our- 
selves and our people for the future. 
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Which brings me to my second reason 
why business has become so involved with 
education—because corporations and the 
schools face many of the same issues 
and have many of the same goals. 

Take the labor shortage I mentioned. The 
same demographic facts of life will also 
produce a student shortage. 

Or take another issue—the increasing 
ethnic diversity of our student and employ- 
ee population. 

By the year 2000, more than 85 percent of 
all new employees entering the workforce 
will be minorities and women. . . while one 
out of every three American students will be 
members of minority groups. 

For both our institutions, the real chal- 
lenge will be to create environments that 
are truly "heterogeneous"—where people 
are neither advantaged nor disadvantaged 
because of their background . . . and where 
different people are encouraged to make the 
best possible use of their different talents. 

One more common issue facing business 
and education is the globalization of indus- 
try and ideas. 

We're moving closer and closer to a world 
marketplace. Europe 1992 . . the emerging 
economies of the Eastern bloc and Pacific 
rim—all the signs point to greater economic 
interdependence in the future. 

Meanwhile, we're also moving closer to a 
world culture. Fashions ... music... the 
media—they look and sound familiar, 
whether you're in Tokyo... Turin... or 
Toledo. 

Now, globalization creates opportunities 
as well as challenges. 

But when more than half of all adult 
Americans can’t find England or France on 
a map.. and when the average American 
business school graduate knows about as 
much math as the average eighth grader in 
Japan... we're clearly not ready to become 
full-fledged citizens of the world. 

So as executives and educators, we face 


many of the same issues. There are many 
ways we can learn from ... and help... 
each other. 


Which brings me to my second topic. 

What can we do to ensure the success of 
our emerging business/education partner- 
ships? 

Well at meetings like this, we usually 
focus on the external obstacles we face. 
Funding, logistics, bureaucracy. 

But to paraphrase “Pogo” ... when it 
comes to joint efforts by executives and 
educators. . maybe the real enemy is us. 

Because even though we both have an 
enormous stake in the success of our 
schools, we still approach education reform 
from different directions .. and envision 
solutions largely from our own perspective. 

That's something we don't often say out 
loud. But it's an observation that's rein- 
forced by the results of surveys done over 
the past year in conjunction with this 
forum. 

The first, you may remember, was con- 
ducted last year by Allstate and Fortune 
magazine. It questioned business leaders 
around the country—people like me, and my 
colleagues. 

The second survey was conducted this 
year by our Allstate research center. It was 
co-sponsored by the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

We asked many of the same questions as 
in the Fortune study. This time, though, we 
surveyed members of the education estab- 
lishment—people like Dean Speicher and 
his colleagues. 
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Comparing responses to the two surveys 
revealed some interesting differences of 
opinion and perspective. 

For instance, asked to grade the perform- 
ance of American public education, Dr. 
Speicher's colleagues said the system was 
doing a pretty good job. They gave it a B—. 

My colleagues said the performance was 
only fair, and gave it a C—. 

Here is maybe an even more revealing 
result. More than half of the educators said 
America’s school system is as good or better 
than Japan's. 

More than nine out of ten executives 
thought ours is clearly worse. 

But what about trends—where we've been, 
and where we're going? 

Well, about three-fourths of the educators 
said they believe our public schools are 
better in 1990 than they were ten years ago. 

About the same percentage expects them 
to improve during the coming decade, too. 

Almost two out of three executives, on the 
other hand, said public education got 
worse—not better—during the '80s. 

And less than half predicted any real im- 
provement in the next ten years. 

All right then, we asked, why are our 
schools having problems? 

Here, Dr. Speicher's colleagues and busi- 
ness people did agree on several important 
factors—including lack of parental involve- 
ment . . and poorly motivated students. 

But there were significant differences, 
too. Educators, for instance, were more than 
twice as likely to place part of the blame on 
budget cuts 

While executives cited inadequately 
trained. low academic standards . . . and 
lack of emphasis on basic skills—again, 
twice as often as educators. 

When asked what it would take to turn 
our schools around, we did get agreement on 
several key points. 

Both educators and executives believe get- 
ting parents more involved... making 
teachers more accountable . .. and doing a 
better job of motivating students were key 
objectives. 

Again, though, there were differences. 
Some you might not expect—for instance, 
executives were more likely than educators 
to propose bigger salaries and smaller class- 
es for teachers. 

But executives were also twice as likely to 
favor a greater emphasis on basic skills . . . 
and three times more supportive of parents' 
right to choose whatever schools seem best 
for their children. 

Finally, when we asked what companies 
should do to help the schools, educators 
were inclined to suggest supporting tax in- 
creases . . . and contributing materials and 
equipment. 

Executives favored contributing materials, 
too. But they were also more likely to men- 
tion donating money . . . manpower, in the 
form of employee lecturers and tutors ... 
and giving part time jobs to students. 

Now, based on these differing responses, 
I'm not saying who's right... or whose per- 
spective makes more sense. In most cases, 
the answer probably lies somehwere in the 
middle, 

But one thing is clear. What we have here 
is a real failure to communicate. 

And it's costing us. 

Look, for example, at the survey's final 
question. We asked, overall, considering 
what you know about current involvement, 
how much difference do you think U.S. 
companies' efforts have made in the quality 
of the education provided by your area's 
public education system?" 
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Only about a fourth of the executives and 
educators said companies were having a real 
impact on the schools in their area. 

More than half said they hadn't made a 
difference at all. 

If that’s true, it probably reflects the fact 
that business and education have been fo- 
cusing on joint efforts for a relatively short 
time. 

Our first forum, for instance, was only 
held a year ago. And we all know it can take 
large organizations a while to translate 
ideas into action. 

But, if business isn't having a major 
impact on education, it also reflects the fact 
that . . executives and educators still often 
see the world in different ways. 

And it's hampering our efforts to get 
America's learning curve pointed in the 
right direction once again. 

So what can we do about it? 

It seems to me we have two choices. 

We can draw a line in the dirt and say, 
"you stay on your side, and we'll stay on 
ours.“ 

That's been our traditional approach. Oh. 
we've crossed over from time to time with 
programs like adopt-a-school. But basically, 
we've kept our distance. 

That plan, however, hasn't really resolved 
some of the fundamental problems con- 
fronting American education. 

Which is why we created this forum in the 
first place. We believed that if executives 
and educators want to be truly effective ad- 
vocates for reform, we have to get past our 
preconceptions .. . and focus on the prob- 
lems instead. 

And we have to include others in the 
effort. 

In other words, we need to rub out the 
line between us. . . draw a big circle instead 
and invite everyone in. 

As our first forum report makes clear, the 
best way to do all that is to tackle the issue 
where it matters most . . . and where we can 
do the most good—at the local level. 

In just a few minutes, we'll hear examples 
of that principle in action. 

The projects highlighted on this after- 
noon's program. .. and in the supplemen- 
tal forum report you'll be receiving today 

. were based on a consensus that came 
from within the community—not just busi- 
ness or education . . . but all the constituen- 
cies concerned about our schools. 

Their experience shows that when people 
of good will get together, something very 
powerful happens. 

Talk to those involved and you'll find that 
parents and teachers . . . executives and ad- 
ministrators ... government officials and 
civic leaders . . . don't have to sit down for 
very long before they find that the other 
guys have something to offer, too. 

From there, it's possible to create a 
common agenda... and a shared strategy. 

And from that vision, springs success. 

So that's our first recommendation—the 
revolution begins with one school... one 

. .. one town at a time, and every- 
one plays a part. 

But there is also a need to support that 
kind of consensus at the State and national 
level, too. 

To keep communicating between and 
among the various groups with a stake in 
America's educational future. 

I'll tell you the truth—I think of myself as 
& person who's fairly aware of the issues 
facing education. I read the articles and the 
reports, like all of you do. 

But I rarely get the chance to exchange 
ideas with people like Lauro Cavazos and 
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Phil Swain ... Dean Speicher and Al 
Shanker .. . Bob Jones and Jean McGrew 
and the panelists that we've assembled 
for this afternoon. 

And every time I do get the opportunity 
. .. Like today . . . I learn something. I see 
an issue in a different way. I think about a 
problem from another perspective. 

In other words. I also get educated. 

So what I’m proposing is a kind of con- 
tinuing education program for educators 
and executives . . and everyone else in- 
terested in our schools. 

An ongoing forum where we can share in- 
sights and suggestions. Where we can learn 
more about each other’s proposal. Where we 
can clean the air, and take a fresh look at 
our options. 

I don’t know that form such a group 
should take. But I do know that it’s neces- 
sary if we expect to achieve real and lasting 
education reform in America. 

So I promise that Allstate will further ex- 
plore the idea in conjunction with other 
groups and individuals. 

And we'll report back to you with the re- 
sults, 

Let me leave you with one final thought. 

This is our third such forum on education. 
And it’s our biggest turnout yet. 

Which suggests that more and more ex- 
ecutives and educators understand the im- 
portance of such efforts. 

We realize we must act together and soon. 

Because we're not just talking about im- 
proving our productivity ... or raising 
S.A.T. scores. 

We're talking about improving our society 
. . . and raising our expectations for genera- 
tions to come. ‘ 

When my predecessor, Dick Haayen, 
opened the first Allstate forum on educa- 
tion, he talked about “the wealth of na- 
tions.” 

He said Adam Smith’s concept of people 
as a country’s most valuable asset has been 
best illustrated by the history of free enter- 
prise in America. 

But history is full of little ironies. Today, 
we find millions of workers in Eastern 
Europe demonstrating—and even dying—for 
that deal... 

While back here at home, America goes on 
squandering its human resources by allow- 
ing our schools and our students to settle 
for less than the best. 

Maybe it’s time we took a cue from the 
folks over there. 

In his first New Year’s Day address last 
month, New Czechoslovakian President 
Vaclav Havel told his people that they were 
at least partially responsible for 40 years of 
communism because (we) accepted it as an 
inalterable fact, and thereby kept it run- 

The same might be said of us—if we 
accept substandard education as an inalter- 
able fact . . . and thereby keep our schools 
running at a fraction of their potential. 

As Charles DeGaulle—another European 
leader of an earlier generation—said: 
People get the history they deserve.“ 

Let’s agree to do what’s necessary today 
. .. SO that a generation from now, history 
can say we gave the children of America the 
education they deserved. 

Thank you. And good luck in your good 
work. 
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FOREIGN CONTRACTING AUDIT 
EQUITY ACT OF 1990 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing the Foreign Contracting Audit Equity 
Act of 1990. This legislation will correct a seri- 
ous deficiency in our ability to protect U.S. tax 
dollars in the procurement of defense and 
other items from abroad. 

The bill being introduced today would put 
audit requirements for U.S. firms and their for- 
eign competitors on a level playing field. It will 
require foreign firms, when performing U.S. 
Government contracts, to open their books 
and records for audit purposes. Failure to re- 
spond to a subpoena for such records from 
the head of the U.S. Government agency 
making the procurement could trigger court 
action resulting in substantial penalties, includ- 
ing suspension of payments. 

Congress took appropriate action in 1985 to 
outlaw what had become a practice of charg- 
ing costs such as kennel fees, country club 
dues, advertising, and entertainment as part of 
overhead expenses for defense contracts. 
However, the Office of the Department of De- 
fense inspector general's report last year on 
"Field Pricing Support and Postaward Audit of 
Contracts with Foreign Companies," reveals 
that we remain excessively vulnerable to such 
mischarges and overpricing when we contract 
with foreign firms providing goods to the U.S. 
Government. 

The IG's extensive review supports the 
need for this legislation. It shows that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in potential reduc- 
tions in defense contract costs are at stake. 
With billions of dollars being awarded each 
year to foreign firms by the Department of De- 
fense, it is only fair that foreign firms be held 
to the same audit standards we apply to our 
own defense contractors. In addition, we must 
recognize that to accept lax enforcement of 
these standards, thereby paying for unallow- 
able costs and overpricing, is undercutting our 
own international competitiveness by subsidiz- 
ing foreign contractors. This is a form of for- 
eign aid" to foreign defense contractors that 
we cannot allow to continue. 

Official Government policy, as directed by 
the Competition in Contracting Act and ex- 
pressed in Federal Acquisition Regulations, is 
to acquire all goods and services on a com- 
petitive basis to the maximum extent possible. 
However, it is possible to have two or more 
suppliers for a product and still not have price 
competition. This occurs when factors such as 
technical design or performance, not price, 
dominate the source selection. Such "negoti- 
ated contracts," while still associated with 
competitive procedures, require the Govern- 
ment contracting officer to obtain accurate in- 
formation on contractor costs. 

When contractors fail to disclose relevant 
cost and pricing data with respect to such ne- 
gotiated contracts, the Government may pay a 
higher price than warranted. The Truth in Ne- 
gotiations Act of 1962 requires contractors 
and subcontractors to submit cost and pricing 
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data on certain noncompetitive price propos- 
als and to certify that the data submitted are 
accurate, complete, and current. It also pro- 
vides for price reductions if it is later found— 
through post-award audits—that “defective” 
information significantly increased the price of 
the contract. 

Such defective pricing reviews which rely on 
access to contractor records have proven to 
be extremely useful tools in reducing the cost 
of defense and other contracts to the Federal 
Government. The inspector general of the De- 
partment of Defense has stressed the impor- 
tance of such audits stating that about $19 is 
saved for the Government for every $1 of 
audit effort. The DOD contracting organiza- 
tions reported that last year, 554 significant 
postaward Defense Contract Audit Agency 
contract audit reports had challenged $1.6 bil- 
lion in proposed contract costs. It is clear from 
these figures that such audits can make a 
substantial contribution toward reducing the 
cost of defense through tough but fair review 
of defense contractor pricing proposals. 

But tough and fair review of pricing propos- 
als of foreign contractors, in many instances, 
is impossible due to the inability of U.S. audi- 
tors to inspect records. And the foreign audi- 
tors trained to assist U.S. contracting officials 
do not provide adequate support in negotia- 
tions. Since the Department of Defense 
spends more than $10 billion per year in con- 
tracts and subcontracts abroad, the potential 
for savings is considerable. 

It is important to understand that such a sit- 
uation was never intended under current law 
or through international government procure- 
ment agreements on defense trade with our 
allies. On the latter point, while the United 
States has negotiated so-called reciprocal 
audit annexes with Canada, France, the Neth- 
erlands, the United Kingdom, and West Ger- 
many, it was never intended that U.S. audit 
standards would be waived. On the contrary, 
the specific purpose of such agreements was 
to train auditors from these countries to assist 
U.S. contracting officials in reviewing cost pro- 
posals in concluding negotiated contracts with 
foreign firms consistent with Federal acquisi- 
tion regulations. 

Unfortunately, these agreements are just 
not working. U.S. contracting officers are 
unable to obtain quality audit services on a 
timely basis. The allowability of millions of dol- 
lars of costs of foreign contracts have come 
into question. Yet, our ability to challenge 
these costs has been undercut by the failure 
of effective implementation of the audit agree- 
ments and inability of the Department of De- 
fense to remedy the situation. 

Testimony taken at a hearing last year by 
the Legislation and National Security Subcom- 
mittee, which | chair, clearly demonstrated 
these problems. In one example cited by the 
DOD IG, the profit margin for a sole source 
weapons contract to a foreign firm was report- 
edly increased to cover the cost of a contin- 
gent fee of more than $600,000 to a U.S. 
agent of the foreign contractor for “expedited 
mail services.” Contingent fees to U.S. con- 
tractors are unallowable under Federal acqui- 
sition regulations. An official memo on this ne- 
gotiation stated that the fee could approach 
$6 million if all contract options were exer- 
cised. Yet, it appears that the profit margin in 
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the contract was increased to block a stale- 
mate in negotiations. Was such a fee allow- 
able and how much of the profit margin cov- 
ered such costs? We don't know because we 
can't get a good audit. 

In another instance, $12.7 million was 
charged by a foreign contractor in so-called 
“levies” which are defined as commercial ex- 
ploitation charges despite the fact that a 1987 
agreement established procedures allowing 
U.S. contracting officers to request waivers of 
such charges. These levies do nothing except 
add to the cost of the contract. The lack of 
audit support to U.S. contracting officers 
helped result in this overcharge to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Timeliness of foreign audits performed is 
also another area of deficiency. A review of 
timeliness of two audit reports by the Depart- 
ment of Defense inspector general found U.S. 
requested audit reviews delayed by no less 
than 5 months and for as long as 8 months. It 
has been noted that these audits were re- 
ceived only after the matter was raised to 
higher levels of the contracting command and 
the ministries of defense in the countries in- 
volved. 

U.S. contracting officers considered the for- 
eign audit reports to be unresponsive because 
they did not provide sufficient details. Overall, 
the DOD inspector general found 65 percent 
of the European audit reports unresponsive to 
the audit requests. Of specific concern was 
the lack of coverage of unallowable costs 
which are based on U.S. law and cannot be 
waived under any circumstances. The Federal 
acquisition regulations, part 31 states that cer- 
tain costs including entertainment, contribu- 
tions, bad debts, interest, and other financial 
costs will not be charged to U.S. Government 
contracts. These unallowable costs were not 
addressed more than 75 percent of the time 
by foreign auditors, raising concern that mil- 
lions of dollars may have been inappropriately 
charged by foreign firms to U.S. defense con- 
tracts. Moreover, certain foreign government 
officials absolutely refused to check for such 
unallowable costs. 

On the average, roughly 15 percent of ne- 
gotiated contract costs are questioned by De- 
fense Contract Audit Agency auditors in re- 
viewing foreign contract proposals in Europe. 
The IG study which was the subject of our 
subcommittee's hearing found that the foreign 
audit work reviewed questioned an average of 
only 1.26 percent of proposed costs with 
some foreign auditors actually adding about 6 
percent to the negotiated contract price pro- 
posals. Clearly, the potential for reducing the 
cost of foreign defense contracts through ade- 
quate pricing reviews is considerable. Had 15 
percent of the $819 million in proposed costs 
which were reviewed been questioned, in- 
stead of 1.26 percent, over $121 million would 
have been on the table for negotiation. If only 
50 percent of those challenged had been sus- 
tained, the U.S. taxpayers would have saved 
over $60 million. Had 15 percent of the $4.2 
billion in negotiated contracts awarded to the 
countries reviewed in this report been subject 
to question, the potential cost reduction would 
have soared to $600 million. We can certainly 
ill afford to leave hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in such potential cost reductions in U.S. 
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contracts with foreign firms on the negotiating 
table. 

The value of foreign procurement funded by 
tax dollars each year is in the billions of dol- 
lars. However, the current arrangements 
whereby U.S. contracting officers appear to be 
routinely refused adequate audit support con- 
tinues to put at risk tens of millions, if not hun- 
dreds of millions, of taxpayer dollars. The For- 
eign Contracting Audit Equity Act will correct 
this situation. The Government Operations 
Committee's legislation and National Security 
Subcommittee will hold hearings on the bill in 
the next few weeks. | encourage my col- 
leagues to support its enactment when it 
reaches the floor. 


ST. CROIX PARISHIONERS AND 
STUDENTS PROVIDE INSPIRA- 
TION AFTER HURRICANE 
HUGO 


HON. RON de LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, the fury of Hur- 
ricane Hugo, whose 200-miles-per-hour winds 
caused enormous destruction in the U.S. 
Virgin Islands, also brought out the dedication 
and strength of many people in our communi- 
ty. Thousands of our people huddled together 
in darkness to survive the storm, then joined 
hands to work together in the sunlight to re- 
build their homes, businesses, and lives. 

Two such heroic groups are the students 
and teachers at St. Joseph's High School and 
the parishioners and clergy of St. Ann's Parish 
at Barrenspot on St. Croix. Whether they were 
praying together for sheer survival, or working 
together to rebuild classrooms and the parish 
center, these students and parishioners have 
been a model of dedication and community 
effort. Under the leadership of Bishop Sean 
O'Malley, they have been an inspiration to the 
Virgin Islands. 

Brother James Petrait, who chairs the Sci- 
ence Department at St. Joseph's High School, 
has recorded the experience of living through 
Hurricane Hugo in two moving articles that | 
want to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD so they will get the national attention 
they deserve. Brother James also has begun 
a “Seeds for New Life" campaign that is 
seeking donations of garden tools and seeds, 
as explained in the first article. 

In reading Brother Petrait’s articles, | am re- 
minded of two fundamental facts that we, too, 
easily forget. First, the value of humility. When 
Mother Nature unleashes her full power, we 
human beings are just grass in the wind. Our 
power is like nothing compared to that of 
nature. Second, when destruction is over- 
whelming, it is most important that we thank 
God for life. The people of St. Joseph's and 
St Ann's, who lost so much in material 
wealth, have found renewed strength and 
deep meaning in the simple blessing of life. 
That is a lesson for us all. 

Two articles from the Pilot, the paper of the 
Boston Archdiocese, and the St. Croix Avis 
follow here: 
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{From the Boston Pilot] 
THANK Gop FOR LIFE AND FRIENDS 
(By Brother James A. Petrait, O.S.F.S.) 


It has been several months since we expe- 
rienced living through the eye of Hurricane 
Hugo on St. Croix and the effects of the ter- 
rible disaster are still with us. Many still 
have no homes or have severely damaged 
dwellings. Much of the island is still without 
electrical power, phone service, and running 
water. But we are rebuilding thanks to gen- 
erous help of our friends in the States and 
elsewhere. 

I remember well that September night of 
devastation when the eye of Hugo and its 
six tornadoes and winds of over 200 miles 
per hour near it hovered over the island for 
a long time and I will never forget the awe- 
some sight of the devastation of over 95 per- 
cent of the buildings on seeing it the morn- 
ing after". That included the twisted mass 
of steel which was once St. Ann’s Parish 
Center located where I live and the millions 
of dollars of damage done to the campus of 
St. Joseph High School where I teach. 

But I also remember the first words that 
many of us said to each other after this dis- 
aster. "Thank God for life" was both our 
greeting and our prayer. We may have lost 
many of our material things but we still had 
the gift of life from our Creator. 

The first week after Hugo was as bad as 
the night of that hurricane. Almost all of 
the communications on St. Croix were non- 
existent and it was very difficult for us to 
contact the outside world or each other. I 
recall desperately listening to the “Voice of 
America” on the shortwave radio for some 
news about St. Croix and finding out that 
there was little or none. Then I found out 
that much of the press in the States was 
giving the wrong news by sensationalizing 
the looting, which could have happened 
anywhere, and not the awesome devastation 
and human suffering. 

However, many of our friends soon found 
out and during the second month after 
Hugo much help started to come in from all 
of these good people. We are very thankful 
for that help and we are thankful that we 
still have life. We of St. Croix still need 
your material help—at St. Ann’s, St. Joseph 
High School, and all over this largest U.S. 
Virgin Islands. But we also need your pray- 
ers to sustain us during the many delays 
and turned-down insurance claims and 
other requests for help. In return you can 
be assured that you will be remembered in 
all of our prayers from this island of the 
“Holy Cross". 

In addition to the other help, I am in need 
of any kind of flower and vegetable seeds 
and small garden tools for my Seeds for a 
New Life” program for my science students. 
My mailing address is: St. Joseph High 
School, #3 Mt. Pleasant, Route 2, Freder- 
iksted, St. Croix, U.S. Virgin Islands, 00840. 


[From the St. Croix Avis, Nov. 5-6, 1989] 
IN THE EYE or Huco 
(By Brother James A. Petrait, O.S.F.S.) 


During one of my science classes at St. 
Joseph High School on St. Croix on Friday, 
September 15, 1989, we said a prayer that 
the coming hurricane named Hugo would 
pass us by as most do. At least, we hoped 
that it would only come close enough to give 
us some more rain water for our cisterns 
and perhaps to give us a day off from school 
because of excessive rain. 

By Saturday morning, the reports on 
radio and TV started becoming more seri- 
ous. They said that it was a good chance 
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that a Level 4 hurricane would hit St. Croix 
by Sunday evening. Looking at my hurri- 
cane map. I noted that a Level 4 hurricane 
would result in roofs coming from houses 
and lighter structures blowing away. 

All day Saturday at St. Ann's Parish on 
Barrenspot Hill where I live, everyone 
helped in putting up plywood to cover the 
picture windows on the rectory and taping 
all of the other windows. Few seemed to be 
convinced that this would be a hurricane 
that would cause much damage but that it 
was good to be ready for it. On Saturday 
afternoon, a hurricane warning was issued 
and the weather was already becoming 
stormier. 

In the basement of St. Ann's rectory is a 
cable TV control station for the Catholic 
Cable Network on St. Croix. As one of the 
operators of the station, I played some an- 
nouncements with a special prayer for pro- 
tection of life from the coming hurricane. 
In the audio portion. I continuously played 
a tape of a group saying the mysteries of 
the rosary. I know that the prayers of all 
who joined in somehow did help to protect 
most of the human life on St. Croix. 

On Sunday morning, the weather was still 
not too bad. The 9 am and 11:30 am Masses 
at St. Ann's were held as usual. St. Ann's is 
noted for being one of the largest and most 
charismatic Catholic parishes in the Carib- 
bean area, The 9 a.m. Mass was held in the 
large Parish Center building. This open- 
sided structure made of steel beams could 
hold 1200 people. Many of the seats were 
filled and the congregation praised and wor- 
shipped the Lord in their usual dynamic 
way. 

On Sunday afternoon, the winds started 
blowing much stronger. The first floor TV 
studio and guest room at St. Ann's rectory 
has a concrete ceiling and is below the main 
stairs. I know that this would be the safest 
place to stay during the storm. Around 4 
p.m. in the afternoon, the pastor, Fr. Elliott 
Thomas, became convinced also. 

By Sunday evening, the winds were blow- 
ing fast enough that it would have been 
dangerous to go outside the building any- 
more. After 7 p.m., the winds really started 
blowing and beginnings of around a foot of 
rain began to come down. Fr. Elliott and I 
waited, listened to the radio, and prayed 
several rosaries together. The radio gave a 
report that we should not worry because the 
eye of the hurricane would probably miss 
St. Croix. 

Then we heard loud noises, things were 
falling all over on top of the concrete ceiling 
and all around us. There were sounds of 
heavy objects falling and the sounds of 
twisting and bouncing pieces of metal. Look- 
ing out the window, I could see nothing but 
an eerie glow with all of the debris from the 
building and trees looking like a snowstorm 
in a place that has never seen snow. 

More rosaries were said and all of the 
local radio stations stopped operating. One 
of the stations on St. Thomas was still oper- 
ating and was giving a continuous stream of 
messages for help. At one point the Gover- 
nor of the Virgin Islands had to use this 
broadcast station to give instructions to the 
police chief of St. Croix. No one seemed to 
know what was really happening on our 
island. We knew by our experience however 
that this was a very destructive storm. 

The winds continued to howl with a pitch 
that I never heard before and the loud 
noises continued into the small hours of 
Monday morning. Water started dripping 
through the concrete ceiling and for awhile, 
I thought some of the concrete walls would 
be blown over. 
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Then around 2 a.m., everything stopped 
and it was completely still and quiet. We 
were in the eye of the hurricane! They said 
previously that the average winds in the eye 
would be 140 mph! Around that time my 
ears felt the same way as they do in going 
up in an airplane or high location. They felt 
like popping! The air pressure had become 
extremely low. 

After 3 a.m., the winds started to subside a 
little and we felt that the hurricane had fi- 
nally passed us by. We were then able to fall 
asleep resting in the arms of our God as 
never before. 

Around 6 a.m., we were awakened by the 
breaking of daylight. Even though the 
winds were still strong and the rain was still 
falling, we could not resist to take a look at 
the outside world. And what a look that 
was! This was our “day after"! All around 
there was incredible damage. 

The St. Ann’s Parish Center was no longer 
a Parish Center. It was now a mass of twist- 
ed steel and a monument to the force of de- 
struction. The roof on 2 of the rooms of the 
rectory were completely blown off and most 
of the galvanized covering on the other 
parts of the house were far away. 

One of the rooms with a missing roof was 
that of Fr. Elliott. Thank God that he did 
not stay up there! A piece of porch railing 
broke off and hit a covered picture window 
in the dining room and blew it out and 
hurled a huge dining room table across the 
room. A large and heavy cabinet of dishes 
moved down the room and turned the 
corner into Fr. Elliott’s room! Dishes and 
other debris were all over in 2 or 3 inches of 
water. 

The roof and galvanized sheets on the 
roof of my room had been spared but one 
window and curtains were completely blown 
away and a heavy air conditioner flew 20 
feet from the wall in which it was mounted. 
Some of my belongings were water damaged 
but I was fortunate compared to the 
damage suffered by others. 

Bishop Sean O'Malley of the Virgin Is- 
lands had been staying at St. Joseph's Rec- 
tory, 4 miles away from St. Ann's during the 
storm. Fr. Elliott and I attempted to go see 
him but we were not able to make it very far 
down the usual road because of all of the 
fallen trees. The destruction we saw all over 
was mind-boggling. Almost every house was 
damaged and many other buildings looked 
similar to the Parish Center at St. Ann's. 
And on top of that a heavy smell of rotting 
vegetation filled the air. 

Later I was able to arrive at the campus of 
St. Joseph High School and I saw the tre- 
mendous damage done to the school. Many 
of the roofs of the individual classroom 
buildings were off and a large part of the 
gym building was damaged. My own science 
classroom had its roof completely lifted off 
and much of the contents inside were 
scrambled and laying in 3 inches of green 
water on the floor. If that wasn't bad 
enough, the mosquitoes had also become 
plentiful from the stagnant water. 

During the time after the storm, a few of 
the people on St. Croix took part in what 
was now known here as the “second hurri- 
cane." With stores that were severely dam- 
aged and with few police or national guard, 
the looting took place. In a short while 
practically, the whole economic system on 
St. Croix had collapsed. Beautiful stores 
were now empty shells with debris decaying 
in putric water. 

What was the reason for this “second hur- 
ricane?" Was it due to abnormal psychology 
or was it due to immorality? I won't answer 
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that question here. But I will say that the 
news of that happening was distorted far 
out of proportion in the U.S. press. The 
people on St. Croix are good people and 
what happened here could happen any- 
where in the States. 

Soon after the hurricane, Bishop Sean 
O'Malley had a meeting with the priests 
and Religious on St. Croix. With his inspir- 
ing words and practical advice, we all began 
the important tasks of starting to rebuild 
our churches, schools, rectories, and con- 
vents. At St. Ann's Church, the parishioners 
were able to have the 9 a.m. Mass outside 
and all were filled with thankfulness for the 
sparing of most human life on St. Croix. On 
the following Sundays, the parish was able 
to use the old chapel with the help of an ad- 
ditionally scheduled Mass. However, the pa- 
rishioners look forward to the day when 
they will have a new, strong, and large 
church. 

At the St. Joseph High School campus, we 
were able to come up with 4 useable class- 
rooms at the school and at St. Joseph 
Church. In addition, the pastor of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church in Frederiksted donated the 
use of 4 unused classrooms at that location. 
On October 2 and 3, we had a meeting with 
the students and their parents at St. Joseph 
Church and all were filled in about the de- 
tails of the school’s reopening. 

In addition, the students were given writ- 
ten and service assignments to do that were 
related to Hugo. My own project was called 
“Molecule For Life" and through it some 
students were able to help the St. Croix 
Catholic parishes to restore some additional 
quality of life. One student even helped out 
at the newly constructed tent-hospital. 

Because the public schools on the Island 
are taking a long time to open and because 
they recognized the quality of education at 
our school, over 50 students took entrance 
tests to enter St. Joseph High School. St. 
Joseph High School is recognized as being 
one of the top schools in the Caribbean 
area. It is the only school in the entire 
United States that has had 3 Presidential 
scholars in the last 4 years! 

On October 9, St. Joseph High School re- 
opened at two campuses with an increasing 
number of students. All of the dedicated 
faculty of the school have returned and by 
praying and working together, we are 
making it work. In my own science classes, I 
hope to implement a program in the coming 
weeks to have students planting and caring 
for flower and vegetable seeds. I call it 
“Seeds for New Life." The success of that 
program will depend on the amount of seeds 
and small gardening tools that some may 
want to donate. 

We are recovering on St. Croix and we 
hope that by this time next year life will be 
back to normal. But we still need your help 
and your prayers. Be assured that you and 
the many problems that you have are also 
in our prayers. 


THE CASE FOR JOHN 
DEMJANJUK, SR. 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1990 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, John Dem- 
janjuk, Sr. is currently on death row awaiting 
appeal by the Israeli Supreme Court. Mr. Dem- 
janjuk was convicted as being the infamous 
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“Ivan the Terrible" of the Treblinka death 
camp. He was convicted on the basis of the 
investigation conducted by the Office of Spe- 
cial Investigation [OSI]. 

As long ago as last year, it was brought to 
my attention that investigative reports of OSI 
officers Garand and Dougherty (Exhibits A and 
B) were discarded in a McDonald's dumpster 
near K Street in Washington, DC. This repre- 
sented critical evidence that former Nazi 
guard Otto Horn perjured his testimony during 
the denaturalization trial of Mr. Demjanjuk. 
(Exhibit C.) 

In addition, CBS's 60 Minutes" conducted 
an investigation that revealed new information 
that now includes the statements of Maria 
Dudek. Dudek, a lifetime resident of a village 
near the Treblinka death camp, has stated off- 
camera that she knew Ivan "Grozny" or Ivan 
the Terrible in Polish. Dudek stated that Ivan 
"Grozny" would come to the village and buy 
sexual favors and vodka with gold that he had 
taken from Jewish prisoners. From that point 
she then identified, off camera, Ivan “Grozny” 
as Ivan Marczenko, not Ivan Demjanjuk. (Ex- 
hibit D.) 

More alarming is the fact that the OSI has 
known since 1979 that John Demjanjuk's 
name was not listed in any World War Il 
record associating him with the Treblinka 
death camp whatsoever. (Exhibit E.) Evidently, 
the Polish War Crimes Commission notified 
the Office of Special Investigation that they 
had no information linking Demjanjuk at Treb- 
linka indicating to the OSI that there were 100 
Ukranian guards at Treblinka, of which, 43 
were known. Of those 43 names, Ivan Marc- 
zenko is listed. Demjanjuk is not. (Exhibit F.) 

Here | would like to site the case of Frank 
Walus who was charged with having commit- 
ted Nazi war crimes, was dropped because 
the Polish war crimes records did not indicate 
that he had been at a camp in Kielce. (Exhibit 
G.) Again, it is evident that the OSI was rely- 
ing on fraudulent evidence. What is interesting 
is that the former director of the OSI, Allan 
Ryan, clearly recognized the misinformation 
involved in the Walus case but this same type 
of scrutiny did not lend itself to the Demjanjuk 
case. Frank Walus was an innocent man that 
had no business even being in court. Just as 
John Demjanjuk has no business rotting in a 
prison. 

The OSI mandate of investigating Nazi war 
crimes is praiseworthy. However, the OSI 
should not blatantly ignore the rules and pro- 
cedures developed by our forefathers to facili- 
tate justice nor should they allow themselves 
to be so overcome with zeal that they operat- 
ed in violation of individual rights. Justice will 
not be served until John Demjanjuk, Sr. is 
brought home. 

EXHIBIT A 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
November 15, 1979. 
To: Arthur Sinai, Deputy Director, OSI. 
From: George W. Garand, Historian. 
Subject: HORN, Otto—Report of Interview. 
Ref: OSI #42—DEMJANJUK, Ivan. 

On the morning of 14 November 1979 
Norman Moscowitz, Staff Attorney, OSI, 
Bernard J. Dougherty, Jr., Criminal Investi- 
gator, and George W. Garand, Historian, 
OSI interviewed the German national Otto 
Horn at his residence located at 66 York- 
strasse, West Berlin. The interview began 
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shortly after 0900 and ended shortly before 
1000. Mr. Dougherty and the undersigned 
translated during the interview which was 
conducted in German since Horn is conver- 
sant only in that language. 

Horn is 76 years old and lives in a small 
one-bedroom apartment by himself. His 
place of residence was meticulously clean 
and despite his advanced years he conveys 
the impression of being stable with an excel- 
lent recall of events during the time he was 
stationed at Treblinka. Shown a sketch of 
the death camp at the beginning of the 
interview he identified various buildings 
within the camp without hesitation. He was 
assigned to the camp for approximately one 
year, from September 1943 to September 
1943, and specifically to the upper part of 
the camp which housed the gas chambers. 
The old, smaller one remained in use until a 
larger new one went into operation in early 
1943, at which time the old one was torn 
down. In connection with the layout and op- 
eration of the camp Horn mentioned that 
the installation was surrounded by guard 
towers manned by about 25 Ukranian 
guards at varying shifts. In addition, these 
Ukranians who were armed with rifles and 
wore some type of uniform the color of 
which the interviewee no longer remem- 
bered would await the arrival of trains at 
the unloading platform at which time the 
new arrivals were herded along a narrow 
walk to a shed where they were forced to 
take off their clothing. Thereupon, again 
following a narrow footpath which was 
fenced on both sides to block the view of the 
new arrivals from what was ahead, the vic- 
tims were rushed to the gas chamber on the 
upper level. When the chamber was full the 
doors were slammed shut and a German 
named Schmidt or Schmitt would supervise 
the actual gassing. Two Ukranians worked 
directly under Schmidt. One of these oper- 
ated the machinery that funneled the lethal 
gas into the chamber while the other super- 
vised the inmate work detail that removed 
the bodies from the chamber and dumped 
them into two very large pits that had been 
dug nearby. While the Ukrainians at the 
train unloading platform rotated between 
there and the guard towers the two Ukraini- 
ans assigned to the gas chamber itself were 
invariably present at each gassing. He no 
longer recalled the name of the Ukrainian 
responsible for overseeing the removal of 
the bodies, but had a good recall of the one 
responsible for operating the death machin- 
ery. That man's first name was Iwan, a tall 
heavy set individual approximately in his 
mid-twenties at the time with shortly 
cropped hair and full facial features. He 
never knew Iwan's family name since such 
names were in any case very difficult to pro- 
nounce and the Ukrainians were invariably 
addressed only by their first names. Iwan 
took great pride in his position as assistant 
to Schmidt and felt that this status placed 
him a few rungs above the other Ukrainians 
who acted merely as guards. Iwan would 
appear on the scene only after a trainload 
of victims had arrived and would leave the 
premises as soon as he had accomplished his 
assigned task, leaving the removal of bodies 
to the second Ukrainian and his crew. Horn 
commented that he never did trust the 
Ukrainians who spent most of their time ca- 
rousing in the nearby Polish villages from 
where they would return drunk late at 
night, shouting and carrying on and firing 
their weapons. In contrast to the other 
Ukrainians who were without exception 
armed with rifles, Iwan was armed with a 
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pistol of unknown make. He was never ob- 
served as making use of this weapon. 

Horn's opinion of the Ukrainians was gen- 
erally unfavorable. Not only did they fall 
asleep at their assigned guard posts, but 
they also tended to show disrespect towards 
the lower ranking Germans assigned to the 
camp. At the same time he questioned their 
political reliability, since later in the war, 
during 1943, a number of them deserted to 
the Russian partisans. In one instance, 
when the Treblinka camp was closed down 
in late 1943 and the Ukrainians were being 
transferred to Sobibor, escorted by a 
German officer, the Ukrainians murdered 
their escort and joined the partisans, 

Initially shown a series of eight photo- 
graphs of Caucasion males, Horn carefully 
viewed each photograph that depicted an 
individual wearing dark clothing. Each one 
of the photographs showed a frontal view of 
the individual down to a few inches below 
the neck. Hair styles of these individuals 
varies, as did length of hair, physical stature 
and age that varied from the low twenties 
into the forties. One of the photographs de- 
picted Iwan Demjanjuk as he appeared in 
the early 1940s. After studying each of the 
photographs at length Horn initially could 
not make positive identification of any of 
the individuals though on one or two occa- 
sions he felt that one or two of the individ- 
uals shown looked vaguely familiar to him, 
though he could not recall where and under 
what circumstances he had met them. At 
this point the first group of photographs 
was gathered up and placed on one end of 
the table with the one depicting Demjanjuk 
left facing upward on top of the pile. Mr. 
Dougherty thereupon presented a second 
series of eight photographs to the inter- 
viewee, each showing a second group of 
male Caucasians clothed in what would nor- 
mally be considered closer to civilian attire 
than the clothing worn by most members of 
the first group. One of the photographs in 
the second group was that of Iwan Demjan- 
juk, taken in the early 1950s and depicted 
Demjanjuk with a fuller and more rounded 
face and a more receding hairline. Horn 
studied this photograph intensively and 
then, looking at the earlier photograph of 
Demjanjuk, identified that individual on 
both. Nevertheless, he noted some minor 
differences, such as Iwan having had some- 
what more hair at the time he knew him. 

Towards the conclusion of the interview 
Horn expressed his willingness to be re- 
interviewed more formally provided there 
was no publicity. Throughout the interview 
Horn displayed an alert mind and with 
regard to the events at Treblinka during the 
period he was assigned there, his recall is 
excellent. All questions put to him were an- 
swered in a forthright manner and in the 
mind of the undersigned there is no doubt 
as to the man’s honesty and integrity. It 
would appear that this man, at age 76, has 
had ample time to take stock of his life, and 
in the opinion of the undersigned, helping 
our investigation is one way in which in the 
twilight of his life this man is trying to 
make amends for the things that happened 
at Treblinka and elsewhere during World 
War II. 
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EXHIBIT B 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
November, 1979. 
To: Arthur Sinai, Deputy Director, OSI. 
From: Bernard J. Dougherty Jr., Criminal 
Investigator. 
Subj: Horn, Otto—Report of Interview. 
Ref: OSI #42—Demjanjuk, Iwan. 

On November 14, 1979, Otto Horn, 
German national and citizen of West Berlin, 
was interviewed at this residence, Yorck- 
Strasse 66, Berlin, Germany, by Norman 
Moscowitz, Staff Attorney-OSI, and by the 
reporting officer. Due to the fact that Horn 
neither spoke nor understood English, the 
entire interview was conducted in his native 
German language, with George Garand-OSI 
and the reporting officer translating. The 
interview began at 9:04 a.m. 

After initial greetings and introductory 
comments, Horn was shown a site plan of 
the death camp at Treblinka, Poland. Vari- 
ous buildings within the death camp area 
were pointed out to Horn and he was able to 
properly identify each of them. Of specific 
importance was the exact location of the 
new gas chamber, which Horn described. 
During the course of the questioning con- 
cerning the operation of the gas chamber, 
Horn voluntarily mentioned one “Iwan” 
(last name unknown), who was one of two 
Ukrainians who were responsible for the 
actual operation of the engines which pro- 
vided the gas for the chambers. Horn was 
unable to recall the name of the other 
Ukrainian, describing him as tall and thin, 
with blond hair, and being approximately 
22-23 years of age. Horn further recalled 
that the two Ukrainians were immediately 
subordinate to a German, known only as 
“Schmidt.” 

Horn described “Iwan” as being of stocky 
build, black hair—cut short, full rounded 
face, tall, with no distinguishing marks on 
his face. Horn remarked that "Iwan" had 
some technical ability, since he repaired and 
maintained the gas engine and was known 
by Horn as being able to drive an automo- 
bile (apparantly somewhat of a rarity 
among the Ukrainians at that time). Horn 
indicated that he arrived at Treblinka 
during September, 1942 and stated that 
"Iwan" was already working there. Horn 
added that Iwan“, Schmidt, and the other 
unidentified Ukrainian were the only three 
individuals who actually worked at the gas 
chamber, that is, in the operation of the 
engine. Horn stated that for the period Sep- 
tember 1942-September 1943, when he was 
at Treblinka, “Iwan” worked at the gas 
chamber every day. Horn pointed out that 
“Iwan” looked upon the other Ukrainians in 
the camp, which he roughly estimated at 
30-40, with disdain, because he was working 
with Schmidt. During the evenings, Iwan“ 
and some of the others would travel into 
nearby Polish towns and become drunk and 
boisterious. 

Horn stated that he never witnessed 
“Iwan” beating, shooting, or otherwise abus- 
ing any of the prisoners. His sole task was to 
work at the gas chamber. 

At this point, the reporting officers ad- 
vised Horn that there were a series of 8 pho- 
tographs of caucasian males, which he was 
requested to review carefully and individual- 
ly. Each of the photographs depicted an in- 
dividual in dark clothing. Prior to the inter- 
veiw, care was taken to minimize the 
amount of uniforms which would be readily 
discernable in each photograph. Neverthe- 
less on a few photos, a portion of a uniform 
could be seen. Each picture showed the bust 
of the subject. The individuals possessed 
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hair of different length, varying physical 
builds, and a variety of ages, ranging from 
the early twenties to the forties. One of the 
photographs was that of Iwan Demjanjuk, 
taken during the early 1940s. Horn studied 
each of the photographs at length but was 
unable to positively identify any of the pic- 
tures, although he believed that he recog- 
nized one of them (not Demjanjuk) but was 
not able to indicate where he had met this 
person or provide his name. 

The first series of photographs was then 
gathered and placed in a stack, off to the 
side of the table—with that of Demjanjuk 
lying face up on the top of the pile, facing 
Horn. The reporting officer then presented 
another series of 8 photographs, each de- 
picting the bust of a male caucasian. These 
photographs showed the individuals in 
clothing more similar to that normally worn 
by civilians. Among the 8 pictures was one 
of Iwan Demjanjuk, which had been taken 
during the early 1950’s. This photograph 
was much better in quality than that pre- 
sented to HORN in the first series, and de- 
picted Demjanjuk as having a much fuller 
and more rounded face. Horn studied this 
photograph at length, and upon glancing at 
the earlier picture of Demjanjuk, identified 
them as being the same person. As he con- 
tinued to study the picture from the second 
set, Horn indicated that it certainly resem- 
bled the man that he had known as “Iwan”, 
although he stated that Iwan“ had had 
somewhat more hair. He further mentioned 
that the second picture, depicting the fuller 
face, was much more like that of "Iwan" 
than the person shown in the first series. 
After a few more moments of careful study, 
Horn positively identified the photographs 
of Iwan Demjanjuk as being the “Iwan” 
that he knew at the gas chamber in Treb- 
linka. 

After the identification was completed, 
Horn was asked if he would be willing to be 
re-interviewed on a formal basis in the near 
future, and he agreed, with the stipulation 
that it be "confidential", that is, there was 
to be no press or other publicity. Mr. 
Moscowitz agreed to this condition, and the 
interview was terminated at 0955 a.m. 

It was the impression of Moscowitz, 
Garand, and the reporting officer that Horn 
was honest, sincere and forthright in all of 
his responses, and was fully cooperative 
throughout the interview. Due to his age 
(76) and request for absolutely no publicity, 
it is not believed that he would agree to 
travel to the United States to testify nor 
would he be favorable to video-taping an 
interview (as he would probably believe that 
it was actually a TV news camera). Prior to 
the formal re-interview, with defense coun- 
sel present (who would undoubtedly cross- 
examine and quite possibly upset Horn) it is 
highly advisable that he be informally 
briefed on what to expect, immediately 
prior to this interview. Furthermore, in view 
of his advanced age, it is requested that any 
follow-up business which may involve Horn 
be conducted on a priority basis. Finally, in 
the event that Horn must be telephonically 
contacted, his number is (030)7852465. 


Following are excerpts from sworn testimo- 
ny of Otto Horn: 
ExniBiIT C 


(The videotape deposition proceeded as 
follows:) 

Q. Would you describe, in your own words, 
how these photos were shown to you and 
what, if anything, happened when you 
looked at them? 

A. First I was shown these larger pictures. 
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Q. Approximately how many of those 
were there? 

A. Eight, I should say. 

Q. And what happended when you were 
shown—what, if anything, happened when 
you were shown these pictures? 

A. I was asked if I knew anybody among 
these, of these. 

Q. And did you look at these photo- 
graphs? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you were looking at them, was 
anyone holding them? 

A. No. 

Q. Where were the photographs? 

A. They were on my table in front of me. 

Q. Who laid them out in front of you on 
your table? 

A. A gentleman—a gentleman of them. 

Q. At the time you had the photo, you 
were looking at the photographs, were you 
in control of them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did anyone suggest to you that you 
pick out a particular photograph in any 
way? 


A. No. 

Q. Did you in fact identify or recognize 
someone in those photographs? 

A. Yes, this Iwan. 

Q. Were you shown another set of photo- 
graphs, aside from these which we've just 
discussed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you looked at those photo- 
graphs—this other set—where was this first 
set of photographs? 

A. They had been removed again. 

Q. And at this time you were looking at 
this other set, you could not see this first 
set? 

A. Right. 

Q. Now this other set—this second set— 
approximately how many photographs were 
in that set? 

A. Also about eight. 

Q. And generally what were these pictures 
of? 

A. They were a bit smaller. 

Q. And what did they depict? 

A. Again people. 

Q. Now when you looked at these photo- 
graphs, was anyone holding them? 

A. No. 

Q. Where were they when you were look- 
ing at them? 

A. In front of me, on the table. 

Q. And did you have complete control over 
them at that time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did—while you were looking at these 
photographs—did anyone suggest to you 
that you pick—that you identify or pick—a 
particular photograph? 

A. No. 

Q. In this group, did you recognize the 
photograph of any person? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And whose photograph was that? 

A. Again the one I found out on the first 
set. 

Q. And what is his name? 

A. Iwan. 

Q. This Iwan whose photograph you se- 
lected, is he the same Iwan you were talking 
about previously? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Iwan who you stated was at the 
gas chamber? 

A. Yes. 

(Photographs handed to Mr. Martin and 
Mr. Conakis.) 

Q. At the time that you were looking at 
these photographs now in front of you, 
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Government Exhibit 3, were you looking at 
the other set of photographs? 

A. No. 

Q. Were those photographs anywhere in 
your view? 

A. No. They went back into an envelope 
and away. 

Q. Mr. Horn, you stated previously that 
this Iwan was present at the gas chamber. 


ExuiBiT D 


INFORMATION FROM “60 MINUTES" PROGRAM OF 
FEBRUARY 25TH, RE: JOHN DEMJANJUK 


Narration: Back in Cleveland, John Dem- 
janjuk, Jr. and his mother continued to 
hope that they might find new witnesses 
that would clear Demjanjuk. These wit- 
nesses, they believe, are in Poland—but his 
defense lawyers have been denied entry 
visas 


John Demjanjuk, Jr.: All we want to do is 
get into Poland, find the witnesses, people 
that are still living near Treblinka that were 
there at the time, yet we are unable to do 
80. 
Narration: We went to this small village 
about a mile from Treblinka that has 
changed little over the last forty years. 

Ed Bradley: It was here that the Ukraini- 
an guards came to get away from the camp. 
They bought vodka at a house over here 
from the Dudek family. The man known 
even to villagers here as Ivan Grozny—Ivan 
the Terrible—was a regular customer. He 
brought gold with him, gold he had taken 
from Jews at Treblinka, to pay for his 
vodka, and for the privilege of sleeping with 
Dudek's wife. 

Narration: Dudek's wife, Maria, still lives 
in the same house. She was afraid to talk to 
the camera, but told us she remembers 
those evenings with Ivan the Terrible, and 
she remembers his real name—Ivan Marz- 
cenko. 

Narration: We found Ivan Marzcenko's 
name in the Polish War Crimes Commission 
in Warsaw, on a list of Ukrainian guards 
who were at Treblinka. And Ivan Demjan- 
juk? His name was not there. 

John Demjanjuk, Sr.: I'm innocent, inno- 
cent, innocent. And God is my witness.“ 

Narration: But the fundamental weakness 
of Demjanjuk’s attempts to establish that 
innocence was his alibi. . . That POW camp 
where he claimed to have been all this time, 
was a transit camp where no prisoner stayed 
for longer than a few weeks. 


EXHIBIT E 


EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Poland, September 24, 1979. 
Mr. MARTIN MENDELSOHN, 
U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Special 
Investigation, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. MENDELSOHN: Attached please 
find a letter from ( ———] along with 
the informal translation, an information 
sheet concerning the ——— and a Bul- 
letin issued by the——— ———. 

Sincerely, 


GILBERT E. KINDELAN, 
Second Secretary of the Embassy. 
MINISTRY Or JUSTICE, MAIN COM- 
MISSION INVESTIGATING NAZI 
CRIMES IN POLAND, 
Warsaw, August 31, 1979. 
Mr. MARTIN MENDELSOHN, 
U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Special 
Investigations, Washington, DC. 
Dear Sır: Enclosed we are forwarding to 
you information concerning Trawnik—it is a 
copy of an article from the “Hitler Camps 
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on the Polish Soil 1939-1945", Warsaw 1979, 
p. 523—as well as the XXVI-the volume of 
the Bulletin of the Main Commission Inves- 
tigating Nazi Crimes in Poland, Warsaw, 
1975, with the article about Treblinka by 
Stanislaw Wojtczak. 

Respectfully, 


MINISTRY Or JUSTICE, MAIN COM- 

MISSION INVESTIGATING NAZI 
CRIMES IN POLAND. 

Warsaw, August 31, 1979. 
Mr. MARTIN MENDELSOHN, 
U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Special 
Investigations, Washington, DC. 

Dear Sır: With reference to your letter of 
July 27, 1979, 146-2-47, the Main Commis- 
sion Investigating Nazi Crimes in Poland 
wishes to inform you that we do not have 
any data concerning Iwan Domjanjuk, 
Liudas Kairys and Vladez Zajanckauskas. 

Enclosed we are forwarding to you infor- 
mation concerning Trawnik—it is a copy of 
an article from the “Hitler Camps on the 
Polish Soil 1939-1945", Warsaw 1979, p. 
523—as well as the XXVI-th volume of the 
Bulletin of the Main Commission Investi- 
gating Nazi Crimes in Poland, Warsaw, 1975, 
with the article about Treblinka by Stanis- 
law Wojtczek. 

Respectfully, 
Professor Dr, Czeslaw Pilichowski, 
Director. 


Exnisit F 


The guards, who were mostly recruited 
from Ukrainian nationalists, played a crimi- 
nal role as well. All were volunteers and at- 
tended special training in the so-called Aus- 
bildungslager in Trawniki. 

The following names are among those 
known from the approximate 100 guards: 
Andrejew, Binimen, Bondare Peter, Bondar- 
enko Mikolaj, Dmitrenko Piotr, Duszenko 
Fiodor, Fedorenko Mikolaj, Gonzural Miko- 
laj, Jegar Sasta, Jelentzchuk Wasil, Kolasr- 
nikov, Yostenko, Kowalenko, Loch, Marc- 
zenko Iwan. Martoszenko Molaej, Helnik 
Teodozy, Mikoda, Nidoereiow Mikolaj, Ono- 
prijenko Daniel.  Ozyczanski Mikolaj, 
Pilman, Polakov Leon, Rittich Alexander, 
Rogoza, Rogow, Rubez Grigoril, Eudenzo 
Wasyl, Safonow, Scheffef Mikolzj, Schische- 
jav Wasil, Schwidkin Iwan, Senykow Miko- 
laj, Skudowa, Strobel, Strejber, Szule, 
Tscherniawskij, Wladimir, Urnau Jakub, 
Wasilanko Iwan, Woloszyn Wasyl, Woren- 
kov. 


Next are excerpts from an article concern- 
ing Frank Walus: 


EXHIBIT G 
FRANK WALUS 


Between the time the appeal was argued 
and the decision was handed down, however, 
the Office of Special Investigations had 
been established within the Justice Depart- 
ment. Its purpose was to handle the pros- 
ecution of all alleged war criminals in the 
country. The Walus case was consequently 
turned over to Special Investigations and its 
director, Allan Ryan. 

“When the decision [on the appeal] came 
down," Ryan says, I recall I had one very 
strong reaction: If this guy was guilty, we 
did not have a very persuasive case, and if 
he was not guilty, we did not have any busi- 
ness being in court at all.” 

He ordered a complete review of the evi- 
dence. All witnesses were re-interviewed. 
The authenticity of the documents and pho- 
tographs introduced as evidence by Walus' 
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lawyers was verified. Hundreds of people 
who should have known Walus if he had 
been in Kielce and Crestochowa were con- 
tacted. To make a long story short, we 
tried to find out everything we could about 
what Frank Walus had done during the war 
and afterward,” he says. 

Ryan consulted the archives of a Polish 
government commission that had prosecut- 
ed war criminals. Its work was considered 
thorough and impartial, its records volumi- 
nous. What he found surprised him. There 
were no allegations against Walus or against 
anybody for whom Walus could have been 
mistaken, Ryan says. That, by itself, is sig- 
nificant,” he says. “It’s like the old cliché or 
the watchdog that didn’t bark. If a person 
had been involved in the SS or the Gestapo, 
there certainly would have been some men- 
tion of him.” 

On November 26, 1980, Ryan and then- 
U.S. Attorney Thomas Sullivan announced 
they were dropping all charges. 

Even so, prosecutors still maintain they 
were correct in filing the charges in the first 
place. “I thought we had a solid basis to 
proceed with the case," says Carlson. 

Says Gubbins: “If you had seven people 

come in and say he killed my father or he 
killed my friend, you're going to go with the 
case. 
“As it wound up," Gubbins adds, “the trial 
was based on eyewitness testimony. But the 
memories were 35 years old. If anything, the 
Walus case showed that eyewitness testimo- 
ny that old and related to that kind of con- 
duct is not something that works well in our 
system of justice.” 

“I think the [prosecution witnesses] were 
honest people,” Ryan says. “I have no 
reason to think they were perjuring them- 
selves, perjury meaning, of course, inten- 
tionally lying. I think they probably did 
have somebody in mind. But Mr. Walus was 
not the person.” 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY STUDY 
SUPPORTS AGENCY BASED 
VOTER REGISTRATION 


HON. JIM SLATTERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
House of Representatives overwhelmingly ap- 
proved H.R. 2190, the National Voter Regis- 
tration Act. This measure will remove many 
existing barriers to voter registration and will 
make it possible for Federal and State Gov- 
ernments to actively encourage eligible citi- 
zens to register to vote. One way in which 
H.R. 2190 would encourage voter registration 
is by mandating that State and Federal offices 
and private sector locations which provide 
public services be required to distribute and 
collect applications for voter registration and 
forward the applications to the appropriate 
election officials. 

Recently, researchers at the University of 
Kansas published in the American Journal of 
Community Psychology the results of a study 
they conducted of the effects of increasing 
the accessibility of registration at two commu- 
nity food distribution sites in Lawrence, KS. 
The article, authored by Stephen B. Fawcett, 
Tom Seekins, and Louise Silber, reveals an in- 
crease of up to 100 percent in the percentage 
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of eligible persons registered to vote, with 51 
percent of those registering after the onsite 
registration drive voting in the subsequent 
Presidential election. | commend this study to 
my colleagues and | am pleased that the 
House of Representatives has overwhelmingly 
supported agency-based voter registration ef- 
forts. 

The article follows: 

{From the American Journal of Community 
Psychology, Vol. 16, No. 5, 1988] 
Low-INCOME VOTER REGISTRATION: A SMALL- 

ScaLE EVALUATION OF AN AGENCY-BASED 

REGISTRATION STRATEGY ! 

(By Stephen B. Fawcett,? Tom Seekins, and 
Louise Silber) 

Voter registration by poor people is a 
prominent strategy for empowerment. On- 
site registration in accessible settings such 
as community centers and welfare offices is 
a promising tactic. This study provided a 
small-scale evaluation of this strategy by ex- 
perimentally examining the effects of in- 
creasing the accessibility of registration, 
and providing prompts to register, in two 
commodity food distribution sites. Results 
showed up to a 100% increase in the per- 
centage of people registered to vote, with 
51% of those registering after the on-site 
registration drive voting in the subsequent 
presidential election. We discuss these find- 
ings and the potential contributions of such 
small-scale evaluations of social change 
strategies to community empowerment. 

Historically, unnecessary monetary and 
behavioral requirements have been a pri- 
mary means of restricting voting by people 
of low-income and minority status. In the 
past, these included poll taxes and literacy 
tests. Currently, they include denying 
voting rights to the homeless based on the 
absence of “fixed” street addresses, occa- 
sionally prohibiting registration in places 
that are frequented by the poor, and main- 
taining inconvenient times and places for 
voters registration. As a consequence, fewer 
lower income people vote; resulting in less 
political support for adequate nutrition, 
health care, housing, and other benefits for 
this group. 

Agency-based voter registration is de- 
signed to remove some obstacles to register- 
ing to vote (Human Serve Fund, 1984; Piven 
& Cloward, 1988). This strategy facilities 
registration by bringing voter registrars, 
deputized by the county clerk or election 
board, to places frequented by people of low 
income such as community service centers, 
welfare offices, and unemployment offices. 
Despite the widespread use of this strategy, 
it has not been evaluated empirically. 

This study examined the effects of provid- 
ing on-site opportunities to register—reduc- 
ing the behavioral requirements for regis- 
tering—and verbal encouragements to regis- 
ter—a form of prompting—on voter registra- 
tion and subsequent voting. We received 
permission from the directors of two com- 
munity service centers to register poverty 
clients while they waited in line for govern- 
ment commodities on specified distribution 
days. We were also deputized by the county 


'The authors express appreciation to Patty 
Jaimes, county clerk in Douglas County, and to the 
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for feedback on an earlier version of this manu- 
script. 

All correspondence should be sent to Stephen B. 
Fawcett, Department of Human Development and 
Family Life, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas 66045, 
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clerk to register voters during these times. 
Consequently, this situation permitted a 
small-scale evaluation of a widely used, 
agency-based strategy for voter registration. 


D.C. METHOD 
Participants and Settings 


Five hundred and fifty-two enrollees in 
commodity distribution programs of two 
community service centers were targeted for 
voter registration. Both centers were locat- 
ed in Lawrence, Kansas, a city of 57,000 
people. The program distributed cheese, 
butter, honey, flour, corn meal, and other 
commodities purchased and stored by the 
federal government as part of agriculture 
price-support policies. People with annual 
incomes less than 125% of the federal pover- 
ty level were eligible for the commodities 
distribution program. The amount of com- 
modities received was determined by family 
size. To receive commodities, a person had 
to register with one distribution agency. 

Penn House, the first service center, is lo- 
cated in a low-income neighborhood close to 
the city's business district. Its clients consist 
primarily of single mothers with young chil- 
dren, Penn House distributed commodities 
to approximately 379 different recipients 
during the intervention portion of the 
study. Ballard Center, the second distribu- 
tion site, is located in a semi-rural, largely 
white, low-income neighborhood on the 
edge of the city and is separated from the 
city by a river. Its clients include a number 
of elderly people on fixed incomes. Ballard 
Center distributed commodities to approxi- 
mately 173 registered recipients. 

We secured the agreement of the county 
clerk to establish voter registration outposts 
at the two service centers and registered cli- 
ents during times of commodity distribu- 
tion. The authors, and one collaborator 
from each agency, were trained in registra- 
tion procedures and officially deputized by 
the county clerk. 

At Penn House, a deputized registrar ap- 
proached each person as he/she waited in a 
line inside the building. The registrar stated 
that Penn House was sponsoring a voter reg- 
istration drive and asked if the person was 
registered to vote. If the person answered 
“Yes,” the registrar made a brief statement 
like, Great!“ or Don't forget to vote!" and 
moved on to the next person in line. 

If the person said he or she was not regis- 
tered, the registrar asked "May I help you 
register?” For persons refusing, the regis- 
trar said I hope you do so" or "Let us know 
if you change your mind," and noted that 
they could sign up at Penn House or the 
county clerk's office before a specific cutoff 
date and still vote in the next election. 

If the person was willing to register, the 
registrar said something like '"Terrific!", re- 
corded the simple identification information 
required on the registration form, assigned 
the new voter a precinct and ward, and 
issued a voter's card. The registrar then 
moved on to the next person in line. 

There were some minor differences in pro- 
cedure at the second site to accommodate 
variations in how food was distributed and 
to enhance the modest effects of the proce- 
dure. At Ballard Center, recipients were 
seated, as a group, in a large classroom. 
Each was called forward individually to re- 
ceive the commodity allotment. As they left 
the classroom, recipients were approached 
by registrars who followed the procedures 
described above. During the last registration 
period at Ballard Center, numerical infor- 
mation about the total number of Ballard 
recipients eligible to register and the 
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number of recipients who were registered 
was posted on large signs outside the class- 
room. In addition to following the proce- 
dures described above, the registrar pointed 
out the signs to individuals indicating they 
were not registered and summarized the nu- 
merical information verbally. 
Recording 

The county clerk maintains a list of all 
registered voters who voted in any election 
within a four-year period. With permission 
of the directors of the centers, we checked 
each name and address on the alphabetized 
commodities lists against the alphabetized 
voter registration. When a name and ad- 
dress match was found, observers recorded 
the earliest date of registration. The county 
voting register was reviewed to identify reg- 
istered commodity recipients who had voted 
in the presidential election held November 
6, 1984. We recorded whether each regis- 
tered commodity recipient had voted or not 
voted. In addition, we recorded the party af- 
filiation (Democrat, Republican, or inde- 
pendent) of each registered recipient who 
voted. 

To assess reliability, we independently 
scored the registration status of 15 random- 
ly selected commodity recipients and the 
voting records for an equal number of par- 
ticipants. These checks repeatedly produced 
complete agreement. 

Experimental Design 

A multiple baseline design across groups, 
sometimes referred to as an “interrupted 
time series design with switching replica- 
tions” (Cook & Campbell, 1979), was used to 
evaluate the effects of the voter registration 
drive. On-site registration and prompting 
was scheduled to coincide with commodity 
distribution days at each of the community 
service centers. The intervention was stag- 
gered across the two centers. 


RESULTS 


Figure 1 presents the results of the voter 
registration intervention. During the 13 
weeks of baseline at Penn House, 85 (22%) 
of the 379 clients participating in the Com- 
modities distribution program were regis- 
tered voters. Following the three on-site 
registrations during commodity distribution 
days, 168 (44%) of the clients were regis- 
tered and eligible to vote in the next elec- 
tion. [Figure 1 not reproducible in the 
RECORD.] 

During the 15 weeks of baseline for Bal- 
lard Center, 121 (70%) of the 173 clients 
participating ín the commodities distribu- 
tion program were registered voters. Follow- 
ing four on-site registrations during com- 
modity distribution days, 159 (9295) of the 
clients were registered to vote. A chi-square 
was computed on the increase in voter regis- 
tration, using the number previously regis- 
tered to vote and the total number regis- 
tered to vote (X? = 5.18, df = 1, p « .05). 
Table I summarizes these results for clients 
in both agencies. 


TABLE |.—VOTER REGISTRATION AMONG TWO GROUPS OF 
POVERTY CLIENTS * 
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r 
(X3 = $18, d = 1, p < 05). 


TABLE II.—REGISTRATION, PARTY AFFILIATION, AND 


VOTING BY POVERTY CLIENTS 1 
oid New 


1A chi was on the differences in voting for old and 
ego "i noe ng Go qug 
(x2 17.96, df=1, p < 01) 


Table II presents the voting pattern of 
registered commodity recipients. A grand 
total of 327 commodity recipients from both 
centers were registered and eligible to vote 
in the general election of November 6, 1984, 
and 215 of them (66%) voted. Of those who 
voted, 100 (47%) declared a Democratic 
party affiliation, 40 (19%) declared as Re- 
publicans, and 75 (3595) declared as inde- 
pendent voters. 

Of the 206 commodity recipients regis- 
tered to vote before intervention, 153 (74%) 
voted. Of those, 81 (53%) were declared 
Democrats, 35 (23%) were declared Republi- 
cans, and 37 (24%) were declared independ- 
ent voters. 

Of the 121 commodity recipients regis- 
tered after intervention, 62 (51%) voted, Of 
those, 19 (31%) declared as Democrats, 5 
(8%) as Republicans, and 38 (61%) as inde- 
pendent voters. 

A chi-square was computed on the differ- 
ence in voting for old and new registrants, 
using the number not voting and the 
number voting for both groups (X= 17.96. 
df=1, p< .01). 

DISCUSSION 


This study demonstrated the effectiveness 
of a simple and workable procedure—re- 
duced response requirements and verbal 
prompts—on voter registration by clients of 
two poverty service agencies. Visual inspec- 
tion of interrupted time series data showed 
the increases to occur only after agency- 
based registration, making less plausible the 
hypothesis that other correlated events may 
have caused the observed effect. Similarly, 
statistical analysis suggested that the ef- 
fects were due to other than chance. Al- 
though over one half of the new registrants 
subsequently voted, those registered before 
the agency-based registration were signifi- 
cantly more likely to vote. 

Despite the absence of any programmed 
prompts or consequences for voting, the re- 
sults showed some generalization from reg- 
istering to actual voting. This might be ex- 
plained by the common practice of political 
parties in general, and the Democratic party 
in particular, of targeting new registrants 
for telephone prompts before and during 
election day. Although the necessity of reg- 
istration drives is suggested by this study, 
their sufficiency in producing voting by sub- 
stantial numbers of low-income people is an 
important focus for future research. This 
question is particularly important in light of 
the relatively low rates of voting observed 
for new registrants. Similarly, experimental 
evidence regarding the function of massive 
voter turnout by people of low income on 
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regulatory and distributive policies and re- 
lated benefits for this group is nonexistent. 

Several features of this study may limit 
the generality of these findings. Since the 
registration sessions were conducted only at 
peak times for several cheese distributions, 
some of those considered as cheese clients 
did not receive even one personal verbal in- 
vitation to register while others received as 
many as four invitations. Second, because 
personal contacts may not have occurred for 
some participants and because more than 
one family member was occasionally present 
to pick up commodities, the number of par- 
ticipants was only an estimate of the actual 
number of people contacted by the interven- 
tion. Third, since one group consisted pri- 
marily of single mothers with young chil- 
dren and the other primarily of elderly 
people on fixed incomes, there is a need for 
caution in generalizing these effects to 
other groups and settings. Finally, because 
the authors were the voter registrars in this 
study, it is not known whether this proce- 
dure would be implemented by service pro- 
viders in these settings, although its report- 
ed use by the other human service agencies 
suggests its potential for widespread imple- 
mentation. 

Incumbent politicians and front-runners 
may be particularly unlikely to support 
agency-based voter registration since it may 
encourage participation by unpredictable 
voters (Human Serve Fund, 1984; Piven & 
Cloward, 1988), and may fail to preserve a 
social structure that diminishes the extent 
and force of organized efforts by poor 
people (Piven & Cloward, 1979, p. 3). Yet 
voting in large numbers may be essential to 
the empowerment of people who share the 
common experience of being poor (Fawcett, 
Seekins, Whang, Muiu, & Suarez de Balca- 
zar, 1984; Rappaport, 1981). By delivering 
their votes contingent on support for re- 
source allocations (Seekins & Fawcett, 1987) 
and other desired outcomes, organized 
groups of low-income voters can create a 
more reciprocal relationship with elected of- 
ficials whose votes on legislation affect the 
group’s welfare (Seekins & Fawcett, 1986; 
Seekins, Maynard-Moody, & Fawcett, 1987). 
Such empowerment through voting may 
have the additional social benefit of avoid- 
ing the disruption and conflict that can be 
expected under conditions of sustained or 
growing inequality. 

Small-scale experiments (Fairweather & 
Tornatsky, 1977) such as this one can con- 
tribute to the efficacy of broader strategies 
for social change, Because such experiments 
are relatively inexpensive in time and re- 
search costs, ineffective methods can be 
abandoned or modified without significant 
harm. By evaluating exemplars of more 
broadly used strategies, such as agency- 
based voter registration, researchers can 
contribute to knowledge of general use to 
social advocates. In so doing, scientists and 
advocates can collaborate with disadvan- 
taged groups in the quest for a more equita- 
ble distribution of resources. 
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A TRIBUTE TO VLADLEN 
KONSTANTINOVICH PAVLENKOV 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | wish to have 
placed in the RECORD a farewell statement by 
the son of Viadien Pavienkov. Mr. Pavienkov, 
general manager and founder of Freedom of 
Communications, will be sorely missed by the 
dissidents and ethnic minorities of the 
U.S.S.R. He led the worldwide struggle to end 
of the Soviet Union's deliberate interruption of 
the international mail. This tribute from his son 
says many things about a dedicated father 
and a brave brother who was murdered by the 
KGB in reprisal for Vladlen's work here in the 

ress. 

Mr. Pavlenkov was our expert witness for 
many years at our Postal Committees hear- 
ings on the issue of Soviet Mail Interruption. 
His creativity, drive, sense of humor, and ex- 
traordinary compassion for individuals who 
lived behind the Iron Curtain was a great 
source of inspiration for me and many of my 
colleagues. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, | request that the 
full text of the statement be printed at this 
point in the RECORD: 

A TRIBUTE TO VLADLEN KONSTANTINOVICH 

PAVLENKOV 

Vladlen Konstantinovich Pavlenkov was 
born on May 4, 1929 in the city of Nizhnii 
Novgorod (Gorky). His parents were teach- 
ers: his mother taught Political Science in 
college; his father, colonel in the army 
during World War 2, was the head of the 
School System in Gorky. From a very young 
age, his work ethic and dedication were re- 
markable. In 1945 he was awarded a medal 
for his work effort during the WW2. In 1951 
he graduated from Gorky University with a 
degree in history. During 1951-54 he worked 
as a history teacher in Germany. In 1957 he 
married Svetlana Borisovna Gerasimova 
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who became his loyal friend and wife for all 
his life. 

His teaching career, during which he was 
a school teacher, school principal and a lec- 
turer in college was stopped on October 3, 
1969 when he was arrested and later con- 
victed of "antisoviet propaganda and agita- 
tion”. The reason behind that was his writ- 
ing of a book on economy “2x2=4”, where 
he attempted to outline solutions to the eco- 
nomic problems of his country. He also felt 
a personal responsibility as a Russian to 
protest Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968. His popularity among the people 
soared after his arrest and KGB used all of 
their methods trying to break him and force 
him to ask for forgiveness. But interroga- 
tions, tortures and hunger did not break his 
will. For one request from his views he was 
offered a free life! But he won that battle 
and served 7 years in jail proudly and he 
never collaborated with KGB. His name in 
Russian has two meanings: Will Power and 
Freedom, He embodied those two qualities. 

He never wanted to leave, even though he 
could work after his release from jail only 
as a street sweeper. But when he was black- 
mailed with a life of his only son, Victor, he 
decided to emigrate. When he came to the 
USA, he was 50 years old and he did not 
speak English. He worked in the USA as a 
security guard all this years. 

In 1982 he founded a non-profit organiza- 
tion, Freedom of Communications Commit- 
tee (FC). The goal of FC was to promote op- 
portunities for personal contact such as 
mail, telephone and travel between people 
in the US and in the USSR. By fighting for 
real freedom of contact, FC was working to 
make Soviet society more open and to aid in 
the development of democratic ideas and 
tendencies within the Soviet Union. 
Through FC, he accomplished outstanding 
results. He collected and disseminated a lot 
of information about communications with 
people in USSR. He published a book 
“Advice to Mailers” in Russian and in Eng- 
lish. He issued a periodical newsletter Mail 
to the USSR”. Five amendments presented 
by the U.S. delegation to the Universal 
Postal Union (UPU) Congress in 1984 were 
initiated by him. Four of the amendments 
presented by U.S. delegation to the UPU 
Congress in Washington, DC in November 
1989 were initiated by him. Under his pres- 
sure, the United States Postal Service took 
action to protect its customers from Soviet 
postal violations and published a booklet of 
advice for senders of mail to the USSR. 

He testified many times before hearings of 
the US Congress on Soviet disruption of 
international mail. 

His organization also donated medical 
equipment and computers to Russia to help 
victims of communist repression. 

Thousands of thankful letters from the 
citizens of USA and USSR were the best in- 
dication of his successes. 

But KGB did not forgive him his success. 
In 1983 in Gorky his younger brother Igor 
was forced to take his own life. In the 
memory of his brother he changed his name 
to Vladlen Igor Konstantinovich Pavlenkov. 
Even during period of ‘glastnost’, KGB tried 
to refuse him a visit to his homeland. Only 
after extensive help from the US House of 
Representatives, he was allowed a three day 
visit to Gorky. There he was met as a hero. 
He would be remembered in US and in 
Russia as a hero who dedicated his life to 
the cause of Freedom and Justice. He 
became a US citizen in 1987 and he never 
forget his troubled motherland. He died on 
January 31, 1990. Thank you, Father, for 
Your Life!” 
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[From farewell speech of his son.) 


REMOVAL OF TAX BARRIERS TO 
UNITED STATES BUSINESSES 
COMPETING IN THE EUROPE- 
AN COMMUNITY 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing legislation along with our col- 
leagues, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
SCHULZE, Mr. PEASE, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. 
DORGAN, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. LEVIN, and Mrs. 
JOHNSON, that would allow United States busi- 
nesses a full and fair opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the expanding market opportunities 
in the European Community. This legislation 
would remove unnecessary barriers in the 
United States tax laws that prevent United 
States businesses from eliminating duplicative 
and costly operations in Europe. The Europe- 
an Community, soon to be the world's largest 
integrated market, provides great opportunity 
for United States companies and for the 
growth of United States and world trade. How- 
ever, the creation of the unified European 
market could seriously injure the United States 
if United States companies are not permitted 
to compete with foreign enterprises in the Eu- 
ropean Community on equal terms or cannot 
participate fully in the benefits of the open 
market. 

United States industries are working dili- 
gently to ensure that they will be competitive 
throughout Europe when the internal barriers 
to trade are eliminated, and the United States 
Government is working to ensure that new Eu- 
ropean barriers are not created. Despite these 
efforts, Congress must consider how our own 
laws will affect United States competitiveness 
in Europe and must eliminate or modify rules 
which unnnecessarily hamper United States 
industry. 

This legislation would remove barriers under 
subpart F of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 that unnecessarily restrict the ability of 
United States-owned businesses to compete 
with European, Japanese and other interna- 
tional enterprises in the European Community. 

Under present law, U.S. multinationals are 
generally subject to current U.S. corporate 
income tax on undistributed earnings of their 
controlled foreign corporations to the extent 
those earnings constitute subpart F income. 
Two types of subpart F income are “foreign 
base company sales income" and foreign 
base company services income." These rules 
often subject U.S.-based multinationals to cur- 
rent U.S. taxation on their foreign subsidiaries’ 
undistributed profits from sales to, or services 
performed for, entities in other countries. For 
example, under these rules, a United States 
corporation is taxed immediately—even with- 
out repatriation of earnings—on its United 
Kingdom subsidiary's income attributable to 
purchases of goods manufactured in the 
United States by the parent and sold to unre- 
lated buyers in Germany, France or any coun- 
try other than the United Kingdom. 
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These subpart F rules were enacted almost 
30 years ago to deter U.S. corporations from 
avoiding taxes by establishing base compa- 
nies that artificially shift income to tax haven 
countries, Unfortunately, the rules have not 
kept pace with the country's need to compete 
internationally, and in some cases no longer 
serve their intended purpose. For instance, 
the subpart F rules provide strong incentives 
for United States-based multinationals to 
create separate subsidiaries in every Europe- 
an Community country into which the United 
States parent markets its products. This pro- 
duces inefficiencies and additional costs that 
foreign-owned competitors avoid by centraliz- 
ing their European operations. 

Without the bill | am introducing today, our 
subpart F rules could seriously dampen the 
prospects for the United States to share 
equally in the foreign trade benefits created by 
the new European Common Market. United 
States-based multinational corporations will be 
discouraged from capturing one of the primary 
competitive advantages created through the 
European integration—advantages available to 
Japanese and European owned companies. 
Foreign owned companies have already start- 
ed to rationalize operations to promote econo- 
mies of scale and other efficiencies, while 
many U.S.-owned multinationals are faced 
with the Hobson's choice between consolidat- 
ing but subpart F taxation, or maintaining sep- 
arate, less-efficient subsidiaries in every EC 
country in which they do business. 

The bill | am introducing would eliminate the 
subpart F handicap and encourage United 
States industry to expand into the European 
Community to help alleviate the United States 
trade deficit and create economic growth in 
the United States. The bill would treat Europe- 
an Community countries as a single country 
for purposes of applying the subpart F rules. 
For example, under the bill, like its Japanese 
and European based competitors, a United 
Kingdom subsidiary of a United States corpo- 
ration could sell goods to customers through- 
out Europe without the income from such 
sales being subject to the subpart F penalty 
tax rules. 

It is essential that we act as quickly as pos- 
sible to remove these barriers to United 
States businesses operating in Europe. Our 
principal competitors in the European market 
are already able to consolidate their business 
operations and efficiently develop the new Eu- 
ropean market. 

It has been suggested that this bill may not 
be necessary because most European Com- 
munity countries have tax rates that currently 
result in sales and services income being ex- 
cludible from subpart F income under the so- 
called high-tax exception. This is not the case, 
even in the high-tax jurisdictions of most of 
the European Community, a foreign subsidi- 
ary's earnings can fluctuate out of the high-tax 
exception in any particular year because the 
exception is based on U.S. tax accounting 
rules rather than those of the foreign jurisdic- 
tion. Thus, mere timing differences in reporting 
income under United States and foreign tax 
accounting rules can create subpart F income 
even though such timing differences were not 
the abuse that subpart F was intended to ad- 
dress. 
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Finally, to preclude opportunities for manip- 
ulating the relief granted by the bill, its single 
country rule is limited to European countries 
with statutory tax rates approximately equal to 
or greater than the maximum U.S. corporate 
tax rate and that do not exempt corporations 
from taxation of this type of income pursuant 
to any tax holiday. 

In conclusion, | believe that U.S. foreign 
trade problems must be fought on all fronts, 
including the modification of U.S. tax laws that 
unwisely penalize sound business decisions 
by U.S.-based multinationals competing for 
foreign trade. The efforts of the administration 
to prevent the erection of European barriers 
and the efforts of U.S. companies to ensure 
our competitiveness in Europe after 1992 
should not be undermined by U.S. tax rules 
which were not intended to deal with, and 
indeed never considered, the implications of 
an integrated Europe. 

Economists predict that the new European 
common market will be a major source of 
economic growth in the 1990's and beyond. 
Without modifying U.S. tax laws which will 
have an adverse effect in the 1992 process, 
U.S. companies may not share equitably in 
that growth. 


COAL HERITAGE INITIATIVE 
HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, over the past 
couple of years | have developed in southern 
West Virginia what | call the coal heritage initi- 
ative. This coal heritage initiative reflects the 
renewed interest in our Appalachian culture 
and the heritage that has evolved, to a great 
extent, in the southern West Virginia coalfields 
as a result of the struggles and adversities 
faced by coal miners in the region during the 
late 19th century and the early years of the 
1900's. 

The basis for the coal heritage initiative is 
the historic preservation of the few physical 
vestiges remaining from that era. Throughout 
the region there are buildings, structures and 
sites with outstanding historical, cultural an ar- 
chitectural values relating to the coal-mining 
heritage of southern West Virginia. Many of 
these structures and sites have national sig- 
nificance and demand preservation for the 
benefit of future generations, educational pur- 
poses, and their tourism potential. 

Historic preservation also «comports well 
with our efforts to take advantage of and en- 
hance the many natural, scenic, and recre- 
ational resources located in southern West 
Virginia; resources such as the federally des- 
ignated rivers under National Park Service ad- 
ministration in the region, State parks and for- 
ests, and Army Corps of Engineers recreation- 
al lakes. 

In a nutshell, the goal | am pursuing is the 
coordinated development and promotion of 
outstanding natural, scenic, recreational, cul- 
tural and historic resources within southern 
West Virginia with access by interstate high- 
ways and scenic roadways. 
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To date, we have made progress in setting 
the framework of the coal heritage initiative. A 
study has been completed by a nonprofit or- 
ganization, Coalways, Inc., that represents a 
road map which can be used to plot the 
course of educational and tourism rated devel- 
opments involving the unique cultural and his- 
torical resources associated with southern 
West Virginia's coal mining heritage. 

Also, based on authorizing legislation | 
gained enactment of last year, the National 
Park Service was recently appropriated funds 
to conduct a coal heritage study that will iden- 
tify sites of cultural and historical significance 
involving southern West Virginia's coal-mining 
heritage, evaluate the sites and identify a coal 
heritage trail linking these sites together with 
existing Federal and State park units and rec- 
reational lakes. In this regard, | would like to 
commend our senior Senator, RoBERT C. 
BvRD, for championing the fiscal year 1990 
funds for this essential study. 

What is lacking at the time, however, is a 
means to coordinate the various initiatives and 
proposals being advanced on the Federal, 
State, and local levels. For this reason, today 
am introducing legislation that would estab- 
lish a Southern West Virginia Heritage Preser- 
vation Commission to provide the means to 
recognize, preserve, enhance, interpret, and 
promote the coal-mining heritage of the 
region. 

The purpose of this commission, to be com- 
prised of private and public sector representa- 
tives, would be to make loans and grants from 
federally appropriated, or donated, funds to 
preserve and enhance significant cultural, his- 
torical, and architectural resources such as 
buildings, structures, and facilities associated 
with southern West Virginia's coal heritage; 
seek to coordinate governmental and private 
sector activities relating to historic preserva- 
tion and economic revitalization; provide as- 
sistance in preparation of loan and grant ap- 
plications to Federal agencies; and develop 
guidelines for the preservation of coal heritage 
sites. The legislation would also provide for a 
southern West Virginia coal heritage route 
along existing roads. 

There is an unequivocal need for a dramati- 
cally increased historic preservation effort in 
southern West Virginia. In light of the re- 
sources at stake, | believe it appropriate for 
there to be some national role in the develop- 
ment of this initiative. 


OVERCROWDED PRISONS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1990 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 


February 28, 1990, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


OVERCROWDED PRISONS 
A huge gap exists between the number of 
crimes committed in the U.S. and the prison 
space now available to lock up criminals. 
The people who commit crimes know their 
chances of getting caught and sent to prison 
are slim. Overcrowding at both the state 
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and federal level has reached crisis propor- 
tions. 

The number of inmates in state and feder- 
al prisons has jumped from 316,000 in 1980 
to over 673,00 by June 1989. Two major 
policy changes in recent years driving up 
prison populations have been mandatory 
sentencing laws requiring offenders to be in- 
carcerated for fixed periods without parole, 
and tougher federal anti-drug and anti- 
crime laws. Four-fifths of the increase in 
the federal prison population in recent 
years has been drug offenders. Federal pris- 
ons are operating at 67% over capacity, 
while overcapacity at the state level is 23%. 
The federal prison population is expected to 
almost double over the next five years. 

Indiana, like most other states, is faced 
with the problem of having too many crimi- 
nals and too few prison cells. In addition to 
the 11,000 beds currently in use in state 
prisons, officials estimate a need of 3,000- 
4,000 more by 1994. Along with 42 other 
states, Indiana is now under court order to 
do something about its overcrowded prisons. 

Overcrowding is having a major effect on 
the correctional system. Current space 
limits and court orders force state authori- 
ties to consider releasing criminals long 
before the completion of their sentences. 
The length of the average prison term has 
declined recently from 18 months to one 
year. If judges are deprived of the sentenc- 
ing option of imprisonment to keep danger- 
ous criminals off the streets, the correction- 
al system cannot function properly. 

In the long run, we must confront the un- 
derlying causes of the ever-increasing crime 
rate, by, among other things, expanding 
crime and drug abuse prevention programs 
and improving the economic prospects of 
the underclass. But in the meantime, the 
problem of prison overcrowding must be ad- 
dressed. Several options are available: 


PRISON CONSTRUCTION 


Some new prison construction will be nec- 
essary to house dangerous criminals. The 
cost of new prison construction is daunt- 
ing—some $50,000 per cell. States have 
stepped up their construction efforts, and 
the federal government is planning to add 
42,600 beds to the 32,500 existing beds in 
federal prisons by 1995. Even with this dra- 
matic increase in prison capacity, over- 
crowding will remain a problem. We are now 
locking up criminals in overcrowded and un- 
derfunded facilities, so alternatives simply 
must be considered. 


ALTERNATIVE PUNISHMENT 


One solution to overcrowding is not con- 
stant construction but imaginative ap- 
proaches to alternative penalties for nonvio- 
lent offenders. A large percentage of prison- 
ers who have committed drug-related 
crimes, for example, are not violent. States 
are now developing intermediate punish- 
ments, such as house arrest, intensive pro- 
bation, compulsory addiction treatment, and 
work programs and community service care- 
fully overseen by probation officers. Under 
house arrest, for example, an offender is 
confined to his or her home and checks in 
with probation officers several times daily. 
Ankle bracelets can be used for electronic 
surveillance of the offender’s movements. 
Although more research is needed on the 
safety and efficiency of intermediate pun- 
ishments, such alternatives could free up 
prison space for dangerous offenders, 
reduce the costs of incarceration, and 
permit nonviolent offenders to repay their 
debt to society as taxpaying members of the 
community. 
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While intermediate punishments could 
provide judges with more alternatives, 
changes may also be needed in mandatory 
sentencing laws. Judges are increasingly dis- 
satisfied with the trend toward longer sen- 
tences without parole. Some states have de- 
cided that harsh mandatory sentencing is 
too inflexible to be effective. The debate is 
vigorous between those who want “lock-'em- 
up” justice and those concerned about the 
cost and effectiveness of long imprisonment. 


CONVERSION OF FACILITIES 


Short-term relief to prison overcrowding 
can come through conversion of unused 
public facilities into low and medium securi- 
ty prisons. Converting military bases and 
closed dormitories into prison space for 
those convicted of nonviolent property 
crimes or drug violations could free up pris- 
ons to handle violent prisoners, organized 
crime figures, and habitual offenders. A 
number of federal properties have been 
transferred to the states for such purposes, 
and seven minimum security prisons have 
recently been established on active military 
bases. 


PRIVATIZATION OF PRISONS 


Private contracting and operation of adult 
correctional facilities is a controversial al- 
ternative to the traditional approach. Pro- 
ponents argue that private vendors, unen- 
cumbered by bureaucracy, could provide the 
same services offered presently by govern- 
ment in a more cost-effective and efficient 
manner. Several states already have low se- 
curity prisons being operated by private 
companies. Various questions, such as the 
reliability of the estimated savings and the 
wisdom of turning prisoners over to private 
businesses, need to be resolved. 

Addressing the problem of prison over- 
crowding will likely take a combination of 
efforts on a variety of levels. President Bush 
has called for increased spending on prison 
construction, expanded staffs at over- 
crowded institutions, the development of 
electronic monitoring, and the conversion of 
military facilities. Indiana is beginning to 
address its problems through the construc- 
tion of a $56 million, 650-bed maximum se- 
curity prison in southern Indiana; the con- 
version of the Camp Atterbury Fish and 
Wildlife Area into a low-to-medium security 
prison that will house up to 200 inmates; 
and the proposed development of a state-of- 
the-art computer system that would facili- 
tate alternative programs by classifying in- 
mates based on their crime, past history, 
and length of sentence. 

Prison overcrowding is not likely to disap- 
pear soon. And determining the right policy 
mix of new construction, conversion, privat- 
ization, alternative sentencing, and crime 
prevention will not be easy. Yet if the 
proper steps are taken now, we can reduce 
the crisis of prison overcrowding in the 
1990s. m 


CELEBRATION OF THE LOS AN- 
GELES FREE CLINICS NEW 
BUILDING 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate the Los Angeles Free Clinic on 
the opening of its new Seniel Ostrow Building. 
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The Free Clinic was founded 23 years ago. 
Since then, the clinic has provided a variety of 
free services to the community—including 
medical and dental care, family planning serv- 
ices, health education programs, legal and 
mental health counseling, and two telephone 
helplines. 

Over 1 million individuals have been served 
by the clinic. All have benefited greatly by the 
clinic's philosophy that health care is a right 
and not a privilege. In that spirit, the clinic pro- 
vides barrier-free access to its services in a 
confidential and nonjudgmental environment. 

The new building is truly spectacular. The 
clinic now enjoys the distinction of being 
housed in the only building that was specifi- 
cally designed as a free clinic. The new build- 
ing has 28,000 square feet of clinical and ad- 
ministrative space, including a two-level park- 
ing structure, nine legal and mental health 
counseling rooms, seven medical examina- 
tions rooms, four dental operatories, a medical 
laboratory, and a pharmacy. 

Mr. Speaker, certain individuals who were 
instrumental in raising the new building de- 
serve special recognition. They are: Building 
fund cochairs Mimi West and Ellen Hoberman 
who raised $3 million from private sources for 
the new building; Joel Schwartz, chair of the 
clinic's facilities committee and president of 
the board of directors; and the clinic's board 
of directors. Also, | applaud the clinic's 450 
volunteers whose dedication and hard work 
make the clinic such a unique place. 

Mr. Speaker, my hat is off to the Los Ange- 
les Free Clinic. | wish them the best of luck in 
their future endeavors and hope that they 
enjoy the new Seniel Ostrow Building. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WIRE 
TRANSFER RECORDKEEPING 
ACT 


HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, last week | in- 
troduced H.R. 4064, the International Wire 
Transfer Recordkeepng Act of 1990. This leg- 
islation is needed to fill a void in the war 
against international money laundering. 

Currently, the Bank Secrecy Act requires 
that financial institutions keep a record of all 
international wire transfers and book transfers 
of credit involving more than $10,000. Howev- 
er, there are currently no specifications as to 
what type of information must be contained in 
these records. Thus, many of the transactions 
are done anonymously, providing cover for bil- 
lions of dollars in drug profits to be laundered 
into the international banking system. Officials 
estimate that up to $100 billion in illegal drug 
profits are transferred out of the U.S. annually 
by wire. 

My legislation would require domestic finan- 
cial institutions and financial agents to include 
in the record the identity, address, and ac- 
count information of the person originating the 
transaction, the recipient of the transfer, and 
any third parties or other beneficiaries in- 
volved in the transfer. While not impeding le- 
gitimate international commerce, my legisla- 
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jon will certainly be a strong deterrent to 
those who have been using the international 
3ayments system for criminal means. Last 
year, the American Bankers Association rec- 
ognized that, "Wire transfers, which are es- 
sentially unregulated, have emerged as the 
primary method by which high volume laun- 
derers ply their trade." Thus, | am seeking the 
support and cooperation of the banking indus- 
try to help shut down the illegal money laun- 
dering schemes involving international wire 
transfers. | also ask the support of my col- 
leagues for this legislation by becoming co- 
sponsors of the International Wire Transfer 
Recordkeeping Act. 


THE AIRBORNE SELF- 
PROTECTION JAMMER 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
today | rise to discuss the airborne self-protec- 
tion jammer [ASPJ]. As some of you may be 
aware, the Air Force has eliminated funding 
for the ASPJ in the President's fiscal year 
1991 budget. They have taken this action de- 
spite a dozen years of consistent congres- 
sional support for ASPJ. The Air Force has 
decided to cut this program because they 
have some questions regarding the test per- 
formance of ASPJ, and because they need to 
find some place to cut in their budget. But can 
the Air Force really afford to eliminate the 
ASPJ Program. The Navy, which has also in- 
vested considerable amounts of research and 
development funds believes that the ASPJ is 
absolutely necessary. Furthermore, every indi- 
cation is that the ASPJ will indeed meet all ex- 
pectations. 

ASPJ is planned for approximately 2,200 
Navy and USAF AV-8B, F-14, F-16, and F/ 
A-18 aircraft. In constant year dollars the ac- 
quisition costs of these aircraft is approxi- 
mately $60 billion. The acquisition cost of 
ASPJ to protect these aircraft is about $2.5 
billion when purchased in economical quanti- 
ties. That is what | call a leverage item. ASPJ 
is the most thoroughly tested system in the 
history of jammer developments. There have 
been over 8,000 hours of ground tests and 
500 hours of flight test in the F-16 and F-18 
aircraft. Any deficiencies in ASPJ relate more 
to the inability to define and provide the 
proper operational test environment than the 
ability of ASPJ to perform. For example, the 
measure of effectiveness criteria was so 
flawed that the Defense Acquisition Board de- 
clared that it must be redone. Amazingly, the 
important capability of ASPJ to prevent mis- 
siles from being launched wasn't even evalu- 
ated. 

ASPJ is ready and it performs. There are 
over 400 Lantirn equipped F-16 aircraft and 
over 500 Navy F/A-18's that must have ASPJ 
today. The Air Force wonders if they can 
afford self protection. How can they not afford 
it? A 5-percent reduction in aircraft would pro- 
vide sufficient offset for this critically needed 
protection. Where in the budget is the Air 
Force planning to provide protection for these 
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high valued aircraft? Is there really a net cost 
benefit from other alternative systems consid- 
ering planes and lives lost to a less effective 
system, not to mention the added cost and 
time needed to develop a replacement to 
ASPJ? The fact is, there are no other systems 
available that can do the job. Other existing 
systems have very limited threat capability 
and must be redesigned, combined, repack- 
aged and retested in the F-16 aircraft. All of 
this for a system of less capable than the one 
we already have—ASPJ, the very type of le- 
veraged system we need at this time of 
budget stretching. Every $1 million spent on 
ASPJ from this point forward will save us 
many millions more in saved aircraft or re- 
duced force structure requirements. This is 
not the time to stop a very well conceived 
program after over $1 billion of expenditures, 
just when the cost and force structure benefits 
are being realized. ASPJ is in low rate produc- 
tion right now. As | stated before the Navy 
strongly supports the program. Reasonable 
public policy indicates that this low rate pro- 
duction should be continued by the Navy and 
Air Force without costly interruptions until the 
Defense Acquisition Board makes their deter- 
mination for full rate production. The Air Force 
must continue its final verification testing of 
the ASPJ in the F-16 aircraft this year and 
should restore its support of the ASPJ Pro- 
gram in the 1991 budget. No other path 
makes sense. 


TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 
TEACHERS ACT 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues 
and | are very pleased to introduce today the 
Twenty-First Century Teachers Act We 
accept the challenge that Congress is being 
called on to continue as a full partner in help- 
ing to restructure and reform our Nation’s 
schools. Our Education and Labor Committee 
has an open and continuing dialog with the 
education community at-large, and this legisla- 
tion reflects this relationship. 

Our legislation is straightforward and fo- 
cused on the development of human re- 
sources as the most important ingredient of 
school reform. We provide funds for individ- 
uals who want to commit themselves to 
teaching careers and matriculate in our Na- 
tion’s colleges and universities; we provide 
funds for those institutions of higher education 
who will provide successful recruitment and 
retention programs for students preparing to 
enter the teaching profession; and we provide 
funds so that local education agencies, to- 
gether with institutions of higher education 
and other eligible entities, may develop suc- 
cessful programs which reflect the best prac- 
tices in school reform. Finally, we provide the 
support necessary so that excellent teachers 
at various levels from across the country will 
be nationally recognized and honored. 

Over the past decade, the Congress has at- 
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tempted to prevent funding cutbacks in educa- 
tion programs from preschool through adult 
education. At present, the President's budget 
does not fully reflect the funding necessary for 
this Nation’s schools. 

While | do not intend to rehash the findings 
of dozens of reform reports and studies over 
the past few years, | do want to reference two 
particular efforts as we introduce this legisla- 
tion. In 1987 the Rand Corp. noted, 

Growing enrollments, pending retire- 
ments, and educational reform initiatives 
have given rise to an increasing demand for 
teachers in the Nation's public schools. The 
supply of teachers, on the other hand, has 
been declining. It is anticipated that in 1992 
the supply of newly graduated teachers will 
fill only two-thirds of the positions avail- 
able. Inner city and rural school districts 
will have to contend with the effects of 
growing competition for teachers. 

In that same year, the American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education reported 
that demographic data projected a future in 
which minorities would constitute a third of the 
pre-school-age population and nearly a third 
of the elementary and secondary school age 
population while, at the same time, the per- 
centage of minority teachers was threatening 
to fall below 10 percent. The AACTE noted 
specifically that: 

The proportion of minority students en- 
rolled in four year institutions where teach- 
er education programs are offered, has de- 
clined, thus creating a smaller pool from 
which teacher education programs can re- 
cruit minority students; 

Large percentage of minorities attend two 
year community and junior colleges, which 
have low rates of transfer to four year insti- 
tutions; 

Higher education is expensive and minori- 
ty groups typically comprise much larger 
proportions of the low to middle socioeco- 
nomic status; and, 

Matriculation into certification following 
teacher education programs depends in 
many places on passing mandatory stand- 
ardized tests; such tests have adversely af- 
fected the numbers of new minority teach- 
ers. 

The Twenty-First Century Teachers Act re- 
flects many of the good ideas and approaches 
proposed by our Senate colleagues as well as 
our previous committee efforts in this regard. 
This coming Saturday, we will be holding a 
hearing in Los Angeles on the bill, and by mid- 
March, the committee will be holding a hear- 
ing inviting a wide cross-section of individuals 
and organizations which will be most impacted 
by the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend this legislation to 
my colleagues and alert them to a forthcom- 
ing Dear Colleague letter on the bill. In the 
meantime, | would ask Members to call my 
committee office at 225-4944, Ms. Marilyn 
Marsh, if you wish to be added as cosponsors 
for the bill, or if you wish to obtain a copy of 
the bill. 

We expect to move this legislation during 
the next couple of months in order that we, 
together with our Senate colleagues, may for- 
ward a bill to the President which will help him 
to become an education President. 
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INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLA- 
TION TO AMEND SECTION 
503b) OF THE BANKRUPTCY 
CODE 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
introduce legislation today which will amend 
section 503(b) of title 11 of the Bankruptcy 
Code to allow for the reimbursement of actual 
and necessary expenses incurred by official 
committees of unsecured creditors and equity 
security holders in performing certain statutory 
functions during the pendency of a chapter 11 
case. Over the years, official committees have 
played an important role in the reorganization 
process. Chapter 11, enacted by Congress in 
1978, is structured to provide a system prem- 
ised on arriving at an acceptable plan by 
active participation of all persons in interest 
through negotiations. 

The Bankruptcy Code mandates the ap- 
pointment of an official committee to repre- 
sent the interests of unsecured creditors as 
well as equity security holders. Interested per- 
sons negotiate with the debtor through these 
official committees. The principal duties of of- 
ficial committees, as specified by the Code, 
are to investigate the affairs of the debtor and 
to present their constituencies in negotiations 
with the debtor for a plan of reorganization. 

The 1978 Bankruptcy Code reflects Con- 
gress’ view that creditors and equity security 
holders could be adequately protected by as- 
suring that adequate information was dis- 
closed to them at the time their votes were 
solicited for acceptance of a reorganization 
plan and by providing an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the reorganization in a formal capacity 
through the committee process. | believe, as 
Congress did when it passed the Code in 
1978, that the official committee system is the 
best way to ensure that all persons are ade- 
quately represented and that a fair and equita- 
ble reorganization plan is formulated. 

However, there is a growing concern that 
many interested persons are not participating 
on these official committees. | believe that 
there is a reluctance to serve on official com- 
mittees in bankruptcy matters largely because 
of the uncertainty of being reimbursed for ex- 
penses incurred while participating in commit- 
tee business. The allowance of actual and 
necessary expenses of official committees is 
not specifically provided for under the present 
section 503(b). As a result, many courts have 
interpreted this omission as requiring denial of 
these expenses. Participation by committees, 
particularly in large, complex reorganization 
cases often involves the expenditure of sub- 
stantial expenses. This not only places a 
burden on committee participation, but it also 
jeopardizes the entire committee process. My 
amendment to the Bankruptcy Code would 
encourage all interested persons to partici- 
pate, instead of only those persons to whom 
cost is not a factor. It should be noted that 
before a committee may be reimbursed for ex- 
penses it has incurred under the amendment, 
the reimbursement request must be approved 
by the bankruptcy court. Moreover, before the 
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bankruptcy court will award such a reimburse- 
ment, the committee must show that ít made 
a substantial contribution to the case. 

| commend the work of the Commercial Law 
League of America and its bankruptcy and in- 
solvency section. Their excellent work is the 
foundation for much of this legislation. 

am optimistic that this legislation will help 
encourage more active participation in the offi- 
cial committee process and help ensure fair 
and equitable representation in chapter 11 re- 


A HERO'S PASSING 
HON. RICHARD E. NEAL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been nearly 45 years since the end of 
World War Il. In the ensuing five decades, 
Americans have enjoyed a period of relative 
peace and unparalleled prosperity which was 
won for us by the gallant soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen who fought their way from island to 
island in the Pacific, across the deserts of 
North Africa, and through the skies of Europe. 
Regrettably, our memories of their brave 
deeds are awakened most frequently now by 
the history books our children bring home 
from school, or notices in the 
when their ranks are depleted by death. 

It was in the latter fashion that ! learned of 
the passing on February 15, 1990, of one of 
the true heroes of World War Il, Michael L. 
Arooth of Springfield, MA. Master Sergeant 
Arooth served as a tail gunner on an Eighth 
Air Force B-17 bomber, and is credited with 
shooting down 17 enemy aircraft in only 14 
missions. In the process, he became the first 
American ace gunner of the war. 

Michael Arooth's list of decorations and 
honors was lengthy and prestigious, as befit- 
ted his gallantry. Chief among his medals was 
the Distinguished Service Cross which he won 
for shooting down four aircraft on a single 
mission, including two after he had been 
wounded and was nearly unconscious from 
loss of blood. He was my hometown's most 
decorated combat hero of World War Il. No 
city was ever prouder of one of its sons than 
Springfield was of Michael Arooth. 

Mr. Speaker, the boys who won World War 
ll and preserved the freedom we cherish are 
our senior citizens today. When they take their 
final leave, it is important that we acknowl- 
edge the extraordinary contributions they 
made to the history of our Nation and the 
world. Men like Michael Arooth might have 
seen themselves as simply doing their duty. 
But the uncommon dedication and bravery 
they brought to their tasks was the difference 
between victory and defeat for the United 
States and its allies. The surge of liberty we 
witness in Eastern Europe today would not 
have been possible without heroes like Mi- 
chael Arooth wedged precariously in the tail 
sections of B-17’s 45 years ago. To his son, 
David; daughters Carolyn and Virginia; broth- 
ers John and Joseph; sisters Ruth and Louise; 
and other relatives must go the thanks of a 
grateful Nation for the selfless service which 
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Michael Arooth rendered at a time when his 
country was most in need. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE ROY 
OTIS DAY 


HON. RALPH M. HALL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great benefits of public service is to be part of 
the movement to better the system or at least 
observe works of public servants who dedi- 
cate their life to the political arena as a 
medium through which we can bring about, as 
the writer Jeremy Bentham said, “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is the foun- 
dation of morals and legislation"—such was 
Roy Day. 

Roy Otis Day, former owner of a Pomona, 
CA, printing business and a longtime civic 
leader and political strategist, was known for 
50 years as Mr. Republican." Although | am 
a lifelong Democrat—! know when | observe 
an artist at work—and | deeply respect the 
Roy Day's across our country—those who 
make the political system work. In 1946, he 
managed Richard Nixon's first campaign for 
public office and remained a loyal supporter 
until his death in 1986, Mr. Day also managed 
the political campaigns for Representative 
Patrick J. Hillings, Representative John Rous- 
selot and many other successful participants 
in the field of public service. 

Roy Day was born October 20, 1900, in 
Pomona. He served in the Navy from 1919 to 
1921 and soon afterward worked for the 
United Fruit Co. In Costa Rica. In the mid- 
1920's he joined the advertising sales staff at 
the old Pomona Progress, later purchased the 

newspaper's commercial printing equipment 
and built it into a multimillion dollar printing 
business. 

A tireless community worker, Mr. Day 
served as president of the Pomona Chamber 
of Commerce, Pomona Central Business Dis- 
trict Association, and Pomona Host Lions 
Club, and was a former member of the 
Pomona Planning Commission and the school 
board. Actually, Roy Day was a leader of 
every worthwhile project—Scoutmaster, Small 
Business Board of Advisors, YMCA member- 
ship drive, United Crusade, Navy League, 
Pomona First Baptist Church, Distinguished 
Service Award from the Jaycees, and you 
name it—he was a giver. 

Roy was survived by his wife Florine, three 
loving daughters, Linda Baker, Patti Day, and 
Diana Brady, and one son Roy O., Jr., and 
five wonderful grandchildren Brandon Dicker- 
son, Stacie Day Brady, Carolyn Brady, Sarah 
Beth Baker, and Andrew Baker. 

Mr. Speaker, as we adjourn today, let us do 
so in remembrance of the wonderful public 
servant, Roy Otis Day, his wonderful family— 
and in tribute to the Roy Day's of the Nation— 
who give of themselves to make this a kinder 
and gentler and a happier nation. 

Mr. Speaker, as we adjourn today, let us do 
so in remembrance of the wonderful public 
servant, Roy Otis Day. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS IN CUBA 


HON. CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Ms. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, today my 
colleague, ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN, and | are in- 
troducing a concurrent resolution expressing 
the sense of Congress that the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission should continue to 
investigate human rights abuses in Cuba. 

The United Nations Human Rights Commis- 
sion is presently meeting in Geneva to debate 
human rights abuses. Numerous human rights 
groups, including the nonpartisan America’s 
Watch have pointed out the poor Cuba human 
rights record. The U.S. Ambassador to the 
UNHRC, Armando Valladares, also has per- 
sonal experience in Cuban prisons. 

In September 1988, the UNHRC sent a del- 
egation, called the Cuba Working Group, to 
Cuba to investigate human rights abuses. 
Hundred's of Cubans came out to testify 
before the U.N. delegation. Reportedly more 
than 20 people who testified were subse- 
quently arrested despite assurances against 
reprisals from the Cuban Government. 

The U.N. delegation produced a 400-page 
report. The report drew no conclusions, but in- 
cluded testimony of 137 complaints of tor- 
ture, cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment." 

Fidel Castro has dismissed the new Eastern 
European democracy as "counterrevolution- 
ary." Castro has repeatedly rejected peres- 
troika and glasnost. He continues to promote 
single party domination of the political proc- 
ess. 
Last July, Castro had several members of 
the military, including Gen. Arnaldo Ochoa 
Sanchez, executed on “drug charges. Gener- 
al Ochoa had received the Hero of the Re- 
public of Cuba medal, fought in the Cuban 
Revolution and was the commander of Cuban 
forces in Angola. He also favored glasnost 
and perestroika. 

This resolution expresses the Sense of 
Congress that the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission should continue to investi- 
gate human rights conditions in Cuba. It fur- 
ther urges the UNHRC to appoint a Special 
Rapporteur to monitor human rights in Cuba 
as was done in Iran, Afganistan, El Salvador, 
and Rumania. 

urge quick passage of this important reso- 
lution. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE COM- 
PETITIVE NORTHEAST RAIL 
FREIGHT SERVICE ACT OF 1990 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1990 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, | am today introduc- 
ing legislation to address a transportation 
crisis facing the economy of the Northeast, 
particularly upstate New York and Pennsylva- 
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nia. This emergency arises from the bankrupt- 
cy of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad. The 
railroad's bankruptcy trustee has conducted a 
careful and even-handed bidding procedure to 
attract buyers for the railroad as a going con- 
cern. In this way, the trustee has sought to 
recognize and protect not only the legitimate 
interests of creditors, including the Federal 
Government and the State of New York, but 
also the broader public interest in the avail- 
ability of competitive rail service. 

At the culmination of this bidding process, 
the trustee has received an offer from the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railroad. However, the Canadi- 
an Pacific offer contained a contingency: To 
buy the D&H and operate it as a functioning 
railroad, Canadian Pacific would have to be 
assured of access to a critical interchange 
with two major southern rail carriers in west- 
ern Maryland. And that interchange could be 
reached by D&H trains only if Conrail would 
cooperate by granting trackage rights over 
about 40 miles of Conrail track. Unfortunately, 
Conrail has adamately refused to arrange for 
the needed trackage rights, and now the sur- 
vival of the D&H as a going railroad is directly 
threatened. 

Normally, Mr. Speaker, we who fought long 
and hard to enact and then defend the Stag- 
gers Rail Act would argue for treating the dis- 
pute between Conrail and the D&H as a pri- 
vate-sector matter that is outside the realm of 
Federal transportation policy. In this instance, 
however, both the disputed route and one of 
the opposing parties are literally creatures of 
earlier Federal policy decisions. 

Conrail itself was formed under Federal aus- 
pices out of the bankrupt northeastern rail car- 
riers in the 1970's. After a decade of rehabili- 
tation, including generous Federal assistance 
in matters ranging from labor protection obli- 
gations to abandonment of disused rail lines, 
Conrail was able to be successfully privatized 
through legislation enacted by the Congress in 
1986, and implemented in 1987. Since then, 
Conrail has proven to be a successful and 
competitive participant in the freer transporta- 
tion markets made possible by the Staggers 
Rail Act. 

When Conrail was being designed by Feder- 
al planners in the 1970's, various routes and 
interchanges were awarded to Conrail or to 
other carriers in the Federal Government's 
grand design for Northeastern rail service, 
known as the final system plan. Under that 
plan, it was assumed that carriers serving the 
Southeastern and Mid-Atlantic regions would 
be assigned routes through Pennsylvania and 
upstate New York that would make it possible 
to compete directly with Conrail on traffic 
moving north and south along the eastern 
seaboard. The Delaware & Hudson was ex- 
pected to be, in effect, a junior partner with 
these Southern railroads in competing with 
Conrail for the north-south traffic. 

Actual events did not conform to the as- 
sumptions in the final system plan. The major 
Southern carriers were not given the direct 
connections with the D&H that had been ex- 
pected, Shortly after the final system plan was 
adopted, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reported that the D&H would be severely 
handicapped as a potential competitor to Con- 
rail without suitable Southern connections. 
And quite prophetically, the ICC also warned 
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that Conrail would be in a position to threaten 
the viability of the D&H by controlling the 
access of the D&H over various Conrail lines 
that were crucial to competitive connections 
needed by the D&H. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a decade and a half 
later, the prophecy has come true. The D&H 
is in bankruptcy, and even its last hope of sur- 
vival as a unified operating railroad is threat- 
ened by Conrail. In this instance, Conrail's 
hard-line refusal to negotiate trackage rights 
of the Hagerstown route is a clear and 
present danger of the survival of any competi- 
tion for Conrail on north-south freight traffic. 
Yet despite various entreaties by officials of 
the affected areas, Conrail has refused to co- 
operate regarding the trackage rights. 

What the D&H needs is not charity, but a 
brought-and-paid-for trackage rights arrange- 
ment to move its trains directly across Mary- 
land without traversing the Northeast corridor. 
This Conrail refuses to negotiate. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, | have reluctantly concluded that 
legislation is nesessary and appropriate to ad- 
dress this emergency. 

| am taking this action only because | be- 
lieve the Federal Government has an obliga- 
tion to protect the public from a loss of rail 
service that is directly attributable to earlier 
Federal mistakes and oversights in the forma- 
tion of Conrail. This legislation merely carries 
out the intention of the Congress that Conrail 
become a legitimate and health competitor in 
the American rail transportation system. Con- 
gress never intended that Conrail become a 
legitimate and healthy competitor in the Amer- 
ican rail transportation system. Congress 
never intended that Conrail should become a 
regional monopolist as a result of governmen- 
tal misadventure. 

This bill is designed to guarantee the vitally 
needed trackage rights for the D&H, but on 
negotiated terms if posssible. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is empowered to 
decide the amount of compensation if neces- 
sary, but that is a last-resort procedure to be 
used only if direct negotiations do not produce 
a viable trackage-rights agreement. This proc- 
ess is directly parallel to the powers the ICC 
normally has for guaranteeing access of one 
railroad to a terminal facility owned by another 
railroad. Constitutional principles of just com- 
pensation for property are observed, as are 
the requirements of due process. The only dif- 
ference here is that this procedure is to be 
applied to a line of track about 40 miles out- 
side the actual connection point, Hagerstown. 

This modest and minimally instructive legis- 
lation is carefuly targeted to correct the Fed- 
eral Government's past mistake in structuring 
the D&H and Conrail routes—and nothing 
more. | sincerly hope that Conrail will conduct 
prompt and fair good-faith negotiations with 
the D&H—or a successful bidder to purchase 
the D&H. A voluntary agreement is much to 
be preferred, but Government action can and 
must be taken to prevent the collapse of com- 
petitive rail service in an entire region—a col- 
lapse that can be controlled an manipulated 
by Conrail only because of a slip of the Feder- 
al pen. 
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TRIBUTE TO TOM REGAN 


HON. ROBERT A BORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Tom Regan, the Mayo Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia's "Mayo Person of the 
Year.” 

Born in Kilkelly Derrycastle in County Mayo, 
Ireland, Tom Regan came from a large family 
of four boys and five girls. After witnessing the 
bloody Easter Monday rebellion of 1916 in his 
homeland, Tom followed his two brothers and 
a sister to America. 

A resident of Jenkintown, PA, Tom has 
been married to his wife Cecelia for 60 years. 
They have six children: Cecelia, Mary, Jose- 
phine, Nellie, Matt, and Tom. 

Tom has been active with the Irish move- 
ment since he was 15. He has been the recip- 
ient of many awards honoring him for his work 
for the cause of Irish freedom and has served 
as founder, president, and manager of the 
MacSwiney Club in Jenkintown. Tom is even 
listed in Ireland's Book of Fame. 

Mr. Speaker, the Mayo Association has 
chosen to add to Tom Regan's honors by se- 
lecting him as the 1990 Person of the Year. 
Tom Regan deserves this great honor for his 
lifelong dedication to peace, justice and unity 
in Ireland. 


PICKETT URGES FULL COLA'S 
FOR MILITARY AND FEDERAL 
RETIREES 


HON. OWEN B. PICKETT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, for the second 
year in a row, President Bush has proposed 
that there be no cost-of-living adjustment 
[COLA] for our Nation's military and Federal 
retirees and that all future COLA's be reduced 
1 percent. Only disabled annuitants would be 
excluded from these provisions. 

The President's proposal is as wrong this 
year as it was last year, Mr. Speaker, and it 
Should again be rejected. 

Military and career civil service retirees rec- 
ognize the need to reduce our budget deficit, 
and like most Americans, they are willing to 
do their part as long as the reductions are fair 
and equitable. 

But this proposal is not fair. It singles out 
military and civil service retirees for cuts when 
beneficiaries of other Federal retirement pro- 
grams are scheduled to receive full COLA’s. It 
also comes on the heels of a decade-long 
effort to delay COLA's, reduce COLA's, elimi- 
nate COLA's, and extend the time-interval be- 
tween COLA's. 

All this for a group of Americans who devot- 
ed their most productive years to public serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentlelady from Ohio, Ms. 
OAKAR, who has been a champion of Federal 
retirees, has introduced legislation, House 
Resolution 3914, to protect our military and 
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civil service retirees from this shortsighted and 
unfair proposal. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in cospon- 
soring this important legislation. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JACK 
LEWIS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, on February 9, 
1990, | was saddened to learn of the unex- 
pected death of veteran Scrantonian Tribune 
editor and columnist and my friend of many 
years, Jack Lewis. 

A native of Scranton, PA, Jack graduated 
from local schools before joining the U.S. 
Marine Corps and rose to the rank of sergeant 
during World War Il. Upon his discharge, he 
joined the Scrantonian Tribune and rapidly 
moved up the ladder to become a corre- 
spondent, a staff reporter, copy editor and 
Sunday editor. 

He was a member and a past officer of the 
Newspaper Guild and a member of the Holy 
Cross Athletic Association, Fifth Marine Divi- 
sion Association and Sloan Booster Associa- 
tion. 

A fine athlete, Jack enjoyed tennis as a 
member of the Scranton Tennis Club and rac- 
quetball as a member of the greater Scranton 
YMCA. He was active in both sports until ear- 
lier this year. He also coached Little League 
baseball teams. 

Our thoughts go out to his wife, the former 
Dale Thomas; three sons, Jack, an attache of 
the state attorney general's office; Jeff, an ed- 
ucator who resides in Washington, DC, and 
Glenn, of Atlanta, GA, a Marriott Hotel execu- 
tive; a daughter, Mrs. Pamela Kane of Dun- 
more; a sister, Mrs. Jean Dowse of Scranton; 
five grandchildren; and several nieces and 
nephews. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
EDUCATION FUNDING 


HON. DONALD M. PAYNE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to express my views on the impor- 
tance of education to this country. | believe 
that education ought to be the primary con- 
cern of this Nation and | am committed to 
achieving excellence in education. 

The challenge of educating is already com- 
plicated by societal factors ranging from drugs 
and educating homeless children to the tech- 
nological demands of the coming 21st centu- 
ry. The challenge is heightened by the limited 
resources available to teachers and schools. 
Financially, the past decade has been devas- 
tating. Federal dollars to support education 
programs have disappeared. And now, we are 
faced with a situation where we must play 
catch up. 

The President has named himself the “Edu- 
cation President" and we must hold him to 
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that. We need more Federal dollars to pay 
teacher salaries, purchase laboratory materi- 
als and schoolbooks, provide teacher training, 
and to make education accessible to every- 
one. 

As we enter the 1990's | can't help but to 
be reminded of the leadership exercised by 
the late President John F. Kennedy on educa- 
tion. He brought about a renaissance in edu- 
cation. He said that, "the education of our 
people is a national investment. It yields tangi- 
ble returns in economic growth, and improved 
citizenry and higher standards of living.” 

These words still hold true today, and it is 
our responsibility to arm the children and 
adults of this Nation with a solid education. 
This is the best defense to the challenges 
presented by the changing world community. 
It is imperative that the level of education 
funding is commensurate with the high value 
we place on education. Quality education 
should be our legacy to the future genera- 
tions. 


TRIBUTE TO MERVIN ADAMS 
HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in congratulating Mervin 
Adams of Millersburg, PA, on his retirement. 

Mr. Adams, a longtime resident of the 17th 
Congressional District, has been a faithful 
servant to his community. During his long 
career, he served 24 years on the board of 
supervisors of Upper Paxton Township, 18 
years as roadmaster for Upper Paxton Town- 
ship, 8 years on the executive board of State 
Association of Township Supervisors, and 2 
years as president of the State Association of 
Township Supervisors. And he remains a 
member of the Dauphin County Planning 
Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, | am always impressed and 
overwhelmed when | encounter citizens who 
selflessly dedicate themselves to the good of 
their neighbors and community. Such an indi- 
vidual is Mervin Adams, and on behalf of Dau- 
phin County, | thank him for his distinguished 
work. 


NAVAL ARMS CONTROL: ANA- 
LYZING  SOVIET INITIATIVES 
WITH CARE 


HON. DUNCAN HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, | wanted to 
bring to my colleagues attention an article 
written by the Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. 
Carlisle Trost. As we being to examine our de- 
fense priorities it is essential that we take a 
good look at Soviet actions, not just words. 
Admiral Trost examines Soviet actions and 
makes a compelling case for the need to 
resist Soviet attempts to conclude the U.S. 
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Navy in arms control talks. | encourage all my 
colleagues to read this important article. 
NAVAL ARMS CONTROL: ANALYZING SOVIET 
INITIATIVES WITH CARE 


(By Adm. Carlisle A. H. Trost, U.S. Navy 
Chief of Naval Operations) 


As the Soviet Union continues to make 
proposals about cutting conventional forces, 
a new wrinkle has been added. During his 
most recent visit to the U.S., Marshal Sergei 
Akhromeyev, Soviet President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev's senior military adviser, said that 
Moscow might not sign any agreement re- 
ducing conventional forces in Europe unless 
the U.S. agrees to open talks on reducing its 
naval forces. 

We must analyze such a proposal with 
much care, Although we welcome the less- 
ened tensions which characterize the cur- 
rent global political climate, we must be 
careful to avoid actions whose consequences 
may be injurious to the long-term political 
and economic health of both our country 
and our allies, as well as to many other na- 
tions which depend on us to assure the 


peace. 

One key fact underlies any argument 
against cutting U.S. Naval forces: the U.S. is 
a maritime nation whose dependence on the 
seas is the bedrock of U.S. political and eco- 
nomic security. For the U.S., world trade 
routes are vital links—a lifeline—to other 
nations. The trade routes we use exchange 
more than 600 billion dollars worth of our 
country’s annual exports and imports. 

The materials and products shipped by 
sea directly impact our lives. Some are the 
products of the American farmer, worker or 
miner. In return, some are the products on 
which we, as a nation of consumers, have 
come to rely (imported autos, VCR's, TV's, 
home computers, etc.). And some, too, are 
materials which are essential to our indus- 
trial might and strategic security but which 
are not available naturally in our country. A 
few examples are tin, chromium, manganese 
ore and beryl—all items either totally or 
almost totally imported. And, of course, we 
now import 42 percent of our oil, a figure 
that can be expected to grow. 

Couple these realities with the fact that 
as a nation our vital interests are expressed 
in a web of 47 treaties and alliances with 
binding coalitions for mutual defense. These 
relationships, together with commercial de- 
pendencies which evolve from them and 
which support our economy, shape our na- 
tional security objectives. Stated simply, our 
global commitments set the environment in 
which we live, work and prosper. And the 
sea is what ties us, our allies and our friends 
together and makes our relationships viable. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, is a 
self-sufficient land power with no depend- 
ence on the seas for its economic survival. 
Whatever resources it needs are available 
indigenously or from Warsaw Pact allies 
which directly adjoin the Soviet landmass. 

Consequently, the reason for Soviet inter- 
est in limiting the size of the U.S. Navy is 
apparent. It is the Navy that ensures the 
ability of free nations to use the sea and to 
prosper in a multi-polar, interdependent 
world. 

The U.S. Navy is a strong contributor to 
our national defense strategy. To execute 
this strategy properly and to protect our 
global interests and commitments, we have 
learned from hard experience that our na- 
tional interests are best served by a forward 
strategy. This means a globally deployed 
Navy, ready to contain problems before 
they start and to deter potential adversaries 
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from challenging free use of the oceans. 
Our presence in the Persian Gulf is a prime 
example of how our Navy, by being on the 
scene, sent a clear message and brought sta- 
bility to a war-torn region—and kept the oil 
flowing. This forward posture—a deterrent 
posture—has kept global peace for nearly 45 
8 keeping conflicts isolated to local re- 
ons. 

So one might ask why the Soviet Union is 
demanding reductions in our Naval forces 
the very same forces that have been so suc- 
cessful in doing exactly what the Soviets 
supposedly are striving for—achieving 
global peace? How do we reconcile this ques- 
tion when we see the Soviets, a self-suffi- 
cient land power, continuing to build new 
warships of every class at rates exceeding 
any reasonable defensive needs—aircraft 
carriers, submarines, cruisers, destroyers 
and frigates? 

The Soviets, as advertised, are indeed re- 
tiring older, difficult to maintain ships. But 
this effort will simply allow them to focus 
their resources, material and human, on 
new and very capable ships and aircraft. 
Make no mistake about it. The qualitative 
capability of the Soviet Navy is increasing— 
even if their numerical advantage dimin- 
ishes, 

How, also, do we reconcile the fact that 
the Soviets continue to support third world 
surrogates with the most sophisticated mili- 
tary hardware? Continuing arms deliveries 
to Libya, North Korea, Cuba, Iraq, Nicara- 
gua and Afghanistan seem inconsistent, at 
best, with public proclamations of a defen- 
sive strategy. 

There are many pundits, caught up in the 
euphoria of the moment, who advocate pro- 
ceeding as if the future holds only the cer- 
tainty of peace. We must consider a longer 
view. 

All that is certain about the future is that 
it will challenge us from many quarters we 
may not now fully appreciate. If we are to 
be prepared to meet those challenges, far 
from our shores, a Navy unrestricted in its 
mobility and capability—a potent, unfet- 
tered force free to operate on distant seas— 
is something we simply cannot do without. 
Only an experienced and ready Navy will 
have the capability of responding, as we 
have in the recent past, to the wide spec- 
trum of threats borne on winds of techno- 
logical and geopolitical change. 


—— ͥ Hſ—ſ— 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE 
HON. BARBARA B. KENNELLY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, | join with 
Connecticut's Estonian Society in observance 
of the 72d anniversary of the Proclamation of 
Independence of Estonia. Last year we wit- 
nessed miraculous events all over the world. 
The spirit of glasnost swept the world over, 
and independence from the Soviet bloc was 
experienced for many peoples throughout 
Eastern Europe. 

As the saying goes, Poland won its freedom 
in 10 years, Hungary in 10 months, East Ger- 
many in 10 days, and Czechoslovakia in 10 
minutes. But today, 72 years after declaring 
independence, the people of Estonia are still 
not the masters of their national destiny. Con- 
ditions may have eased, but their fate is still 
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subject to the absolute dictates of the men in 
the Kremlin. 

Estonia has remained a constituent republic 
in the Soviet Union since its incorporation in 
August 1940. The United States Government 
has never accepted the validity of the Soviet 
annexation of Estonia, and consequently, has 
not invalidated the recognition it accorded to 
the Estonian Republic in 1922. 

Today, as the 72d anniversary of Estonian 
Independence Day approaches, | would like to 
commend the Estonian people for their un- 
wavering commitment to freedom and dignity 
of every individual. We in this Chamber, along 
with the free people across this world, that 
someday soon the people of Estonia will be 
free again. 


NEW POSTAGE STAMP HONORS 
PUERTO RICAN PATRIOT 


HON. JAIME B. FUSTER 


OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. FUSTER. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues 
may have noticed the new postage stamp 
issued this month by the U.S. Postal Service, 
as part of its “Great Figures of America" 
series, which commemorates the late Luis 
Munoz Marin, who in 1948 became Puerto 
Rico's first popularly elected Governor. It is a 
rare distinction and a fitting tribute to the 
father of modern Puerto Rico, the man who 
created my island's Commonwealth relation- 
ship with the United States. 

This inventive and widely admired act of 
statesmanship has provided the people of 
Puerto Rico with a dynamic political frame- 
work of self-government and fiscal autonomy 
within its broader association with the United 
States. 

it was Munoz Marin who in the 1950's 
launched “Operation Bootstrap,” the pioneer- 
ing program which transformed Puerto Rico 
from agrarian poverty into industrial prosperity. 
Today, Puerto Rico is the model for rapid in- 
dustrial development not only in the Caribbe- 
an but also throughout the developing world. 

indeed, Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that we 
honor Luis Munoz Marin at a time when the 
Congress is considering legislation that would 
further enhance Munoz's vision of a Common- 
wealth status which was designed to evolve 
and grow to meet new realities in Puerto Rico. 

From economic despair and political uncer- 
tainty, Luis Munoz Marin built the most stead- 
fast democracy and the most prosperous 
economy in all of Latin America. Mr. Speaker, 
| well remember the words spoken by Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy when he awarded the 
Medal of Freedom to Luis Munoz Marin: 

“Poet, politician, public servant, patriot, he 
has led his people on to new heights of digni- 
ty and purpose and transformed a stricken 
land into a vital society.” 

That superbly sums up the life of a remark- 
able man, the father of modern Puerto Rico. 
How fitting it is for the U.S. Postal Service to 
honor this giant among men, and | know my 
colleagues join in saluting this “Great Figure 
of America," don Luis Munoz Marin. 
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RETIREMENT OF DOROTHY 
CORINE WADLEY 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, | want to take 
this occasion to call your attention to the re- 
tirement of Dorothy Corine Wadley, an out- 
standing employee of this Congress who for 
the past 17 years has been a staff member of 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

Dorothy Wadley worked on the Subcommit- 
tee on Crime, the Subcommittee on Monopo- 
lies and Commercial Law, the Subcommittee 
on Economic and Commercial Law, and for 
the past year on the Judge Walter L. Nixon 
special impeachment staff. 

She was office manager on the Monopolies 
and Commercial Law Subcommittee and in 
this position edited all transcripts and proof- 
read all of the subcommittee's outgoing docu- 
ments. She also conducted legislative re- 
search and managed the work flow of the 
subcommittee. 

She is a business education graduate of 
Florida A&M University and prior to joining the 
Judiciary Committee, worked for the office of 
Congressmen JOHN HEINZ Ill, and WILLIAM S. 
MOORHEAD. She also worked for the 1972 Nation- 
al Democratic Convention staff and subsequent- 
ly for the Democratic Presidential Campaign. 

Mrs. Wadley is very active in her church 
and is deeply involved in the Montgomery 
County Foster Care Program. She has contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the work of the House 
of Representatives and | want to wish her the 
very best that life has to offer during her re- 
tirement. 


FAY JONES AWARDED THE AIA 
GOLD MEDAL 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, Ar- 
kansas architect Fay Jones has been award- 
ed the highest honor of his profession, the 
American Institute of Architects [AIA] gold 
metal. 

In ceremonies at the White House on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1990, President Bush joined AIA offi- 
cials, past honorees, associates, and celebri- 
ties in making the presentation. 

A gala banquet that evening at the National 
Building Museum here in Washington, with the 
Prince of Wales addressing the assembly, pro- 
vided further opportunity to honor Fay Jones 
and his work. 

Fay Jones’ “Ozark” style is characterized 
by the AIA as “use of native stone and natural 
woods that integrate the natura! environment 
into the building design.” 

He has designed more than 200 homes, 
more than a dozen of which were featured in 
national magazines in the 1960's and 1970's. 

Greater recognition, as well as his first AIA 
honor award, came from one of his churches, 
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Thorncrown Chapel in Eureka Springs, AR. Ar- 
chitectural Record said Thorncrown: 


Accepts every nuance of light and regis- 
ters every subtlety in the landscape. It is a 
brilliant testimony to the power of architec- 
ture to intensify experience and inspire con- 
templation. 


Fay Jones received the bachelor’s architec- 
ture degree with the first architecture class at 
the University of Arkansas in 1950. After grad- 
uate studies at Rice, he taught architecture at 
Oklahoma University. 

In 1953, he apprenticed at Taliesin in Spring 
Green, WI. After 4 months, he took Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s advice and returned to Fayette- 
ville and the University of Arkansas to teach. 

That same year, he founded an architecture 
practice that endures today as a partnership 
with Maurice Jennings, with the able assist- 
ance of Mary Elizabeth (Gus) Jones, his wife 
of 46 years. 

Fay Jones succeeded John Williams as 
chairman of the Architecture Department in 
1966 and became the first dean of the School 
of Architecture in 1974. After 2 years, he gave 
up administrative duties but continued to 
teach, concurrently working as an architect, 
until taking emeritus status in 1988. 

It has been my pleasure and honor to know 
Fay Jones for over three decades. In 1981, 
we were fellow recipients of University of Ar- 
kansas distinguished alumnus awards. 

Fay Jones is the 48th recipient of the AIA 
gold medal, taking his place among such 
other notables as Louis Sullivan, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Philip Johnson, and I.M. Pei. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an honor to have you and 
your colleagues join in recognizing Arkansas 
architect Fay Jones, his superior talent and 
excellence in design that have earned him 
and his work the highest accolade of his pro- 
fession. 

The presentation by the American Institute 
of Architects gold medal salutes Fay Jones as 
an architect: 

Who, for more than four decades, has cre- 
ated an exquisite architecture of gentle 
beauty and quite dignity that celebrates the 
land and embraces the American spirit. 
Complex yet delicate, grand in vision yet 
human in scale, bound firmly to the Earth 
yet soaringly spiritual, his work strikes an 
emotional chord that touches the soul of all 
who encounter it. Humble, original, intelli- 
gent, and uncompromising, he embodies ev- 
erything that architecture can and should 
be. 


BROWARD COUNTY BURIES 
SHERIFF DEPUTY JOHN W. 
GREENEY III 


HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Wednesday, south Florida buried one of its 
finest deputy sheriffs. John (Jack) W. Greeney 
lll was killed in the line of duty by two men 
wielding semiautomatic weapons. Greeney 
and his partner, Robert Sallustio, were sum- 
moned by the silent alarm in a local fast food 
restaurant. Robert Sallustio’s bulletproof vest 
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saved him, and he is recovering in the hospi- 
tal from several gunshot wounds. Jack 
Greeney was not that fortunate. 

Deputy Greeney had public service and 
police duty in his blood: both his father and 
his grandfather served their communities as 
police officers. His father, John Greeney Il, a 
former Cooper city police chief, went on to 
direct all Broward Sheriff's Office operations 
at Fort Lauderdale International Airport until 
he retired last year. Jack Greeney joined the 
military shortly after graduating high school, 
and by the time he retired from the U.S. Air 
Force in 1985, Greeney had attained the rank 
of chief master sergeant. He joined the 
Deputy Sheriff's Office in 1986. 

Greeney's alleged killer is wanted in Massa- 
chusetts on two counts of assault with intent 
to murder and assault and battery with a 
deadly weapon. In spite of this, he easily pur- 
chased a gun in Dade County. Perhaps if a 
mandatory national waiting were in 
place, the thug who fired on and killed Deputy 
Sheriff Jack Greeney would not have had 
access to such a deadly weapon. Certainly 
something must be done about the assault 
weapons such as the one that killed Deputy 
Greeney. 

Jack Greeney loved being a cop and brave- 
ly and selflessly performed his duties. He was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery in Vir- 
ginia with full military honors. He is survived 
by his parents, John and Theresa, of Cooper 
City; sons John IV, Michael and Matthew; a 
sister, Patricia Huberig of Boca Raton; and a 
grandmother, Esther Greeney of Cooper City. 
| extend my condolences to Deputy Greeney's 
loved ones. South Florida will deeply miss this 
courageous spirit and mourns the loss of such 
a dedicated public servant. 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF 
AMERICA CELEBRATE  FHA/ 
HERO WEEK 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the. Future 
Homemakers of America celebrated National 
FHA/HERO Week with the theme "Future 
Homemakers of America: Make a Difference." 

During 1989 over 281,000 members in 
11,000 chapters were involved in projects and 
activities that focused on such issues as sub- 
Stance abuse, AIDS prevention, peer pres- 
Sure, teen pregnancy and parenting, helping 
the homeless, latchkey children, nutrition and 
fitness, and developing leadership skills on 
the job. The Future Homemakers of America 
continues to emphasize involvement by its 
members that allows them to develop skills 
for life—planning, goal setting, problem solv- 
ing, decisionmaking and interpersonal commu- 
nication—all of which are necessary in the 
world of work and home. 

Last year in my home State of Kentucky 
10,479 young people in 257 chapters partici- 
pated in FHA activities and projects. There 
were 1,279 FHA members in the Second Dis- 
trict of Kentucky, which | have the privilege of 
representing in the Congress. Chapter 
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projects in Kentucky continued to focus on 
issues that deal with AIDS prevention, preven- 
tion of family violence, peer pressure, peer 
counseling, handicap awareness, child emo- 
tional abuse, stress management, and teen 
runaways. 

The 1989 Kentucky State meeting was held 
at the Galt House in Louisville, with the larg- 
est attendance ever. 1,400 members, advis- 
ers, and parents attended the meeting April 
20-22. The 1990 State meeting will be held in 
Lexington on March 29-31. 

Two of the State FHA/HERO officers for 
1989-90 are from the Second Congressional 
District of Kentucky. Monica Knight, who at- 
tends LaRue County High School, is the sec- 
retary; Tammie Evans, who attends Franklin- 
Simpson High School, is the first vice presi- 
dent. 


Two FHA members from the Second Con- 
gressional District received medals during the 
national meeting in 1989. Shannon England, 
Caverna Chapter, won the gold medal in the 
category of job application and interview; Brid- 
gette Harper, Breckinridge County Chapter, 
won the silver medal in the category of illus- 
trated talk. FHA members from Kentucky re- 
ceived seven gold medals, five silver medals 
and one bronze medal during the recognition 
ceremony at the national meeting. 

Three chapters in the Second Congression- 
al District were recognized as "Chapters With 
Impact" last year. The Bowling Green High 
Chapter assisted police and dental offices in 
fingerprinting and making dental x-rays for 
parents to keep. The Washington County 
Chapter donated money to the student council 
to finance school projects. The Hart County 
HERO had a speaker on choosing a career 
and completing job applications and résumés. 

The Barren, Caverna, Franklin-Simpson, 
Hart, Larue, West Hardin, and Spencer Chap- 
ters were named 1988-89 Honor Roll Chap- 
ters. 

The Future Homemakers of America is an 
excellent organization, and | would like to 
commend Mrs. Jeanette Downey, who re- 
signed as State adviser last April, and all of 
those who participate in FHA/HERO activities 
and projects for your service. | wish Ginny 
Ellington, the new State adviser, and all the 
members and advisers of the Future Home- 
makers of America continued success in all 
their future endeavors. 


HOW THE HEALTH CARE CRISIS 
CURED ITSELF! 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to my colleagues' attention the following 
articles by John J. lannantuono, CFP, ChFC., 
which are written in a prophetic manner. 

They may provide insight on the health care 

(October 1, 1999) 

HOW THE HEALTH CARE CRISIS CURED ITSELF! 

I was looking through old magazine and 
newspaper articles and what hit my eye was 
the frequency and intensity of the Health 
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Care crisis a mere 10 years ago. Something 
that was so out of kilter is now not even 
given any attention at all in the press. 

How did such an about face take place in 
such a short span of years? 

If asked what the prime reason was for 
this change in the first place, my recollec- 
tion is that Employers got so fed up with 
substantial medical insurance rate increases 
year after year that they just gave up and 
radi changed their insurance plans. 
They imposed really substantial deductibles 
and coinsurances. There was a lot of contro- 
versy. 

First, just a few companies went to $1,000 
deductibles and large coinsurances of (say) 
60/40 percent on $15,000 of expenses. Em- 
ployees really protested. But as experience 
data was coming in employers and employ- 
ees began to realize this wasn’t half bad. 
Most plans had become contributory 
anyway and the employees were soon wel- 
coming the lower payroll deductions. Then 
the economic recession of 1992 set in with a 
big sting. Companies were forced to cut back 
in many areas so deductibles went up again. 
This time to $3,000, $5,000, and higher. 
Some coinsurances went to $25,000. 

Interestingly and coincidentally, I guess, 
people started being much more conscious 
of the medical delivery system. At the same 
time the Providers of medical service (the 
hospitals and doctors) just had to be more 
sensitive to the pocketbook. 

They weren’t dealing with insurance com- 
panies as much as they had been in the 
1970’s and 1980's. Now they were going right 
into people’s wallets because of those formi- 
dable deductibles. 

Lots of people were taking responsibility 
for their own Wellness. Suddenly the light 
went on! 

HEALTH INSURANCE HAD NOTHING TO DO WITH 
GOOD HEALTH! 


By 1995 the government, in particular, 
had done a complete about-face. In 1991 and 
1992 there was a host of laws passed giving 
employers and employees economic incen- 
tives for achieving good health. Tax deduc- 
tions and tax credits—all for achieving well- 
ness potential. The basics were promoted— 
weight reduction, cholesterol, smoking ces- 
sation, fitness. 

School districts were given economic sup- 
port for instilling the same Wellness objec- 
tives. Employers, because of the economic 
incentives and just because of the nature of 
the times, completed the cycle. The entire 
country now was on the same frequency. 

The time was ripe for another phenome- 
non to fully evolve. There had been a fitness 
movement back then. Health Clubs, weight 
loss, lose this, end that, you name it! Em- 
ployee Wellness programs which had here- 
tofore been just token/lip service soon 
became fully developed parts of both large 
and small company culture. 

Wellness! So simple, so easy! At the end of 
the 80's and beginning of the 1990's every 
politician, every legislator was bent on ex- 
tending health care (you know, give every- 
one medical insurance). 

But remember what was happening? De- 
ductible and co-insurances were getting 
higher and higher, insurance for bottom 
end predictable expenses has disappeared. 
We collectively realized that health insur- 
ance had caused the health care crisis. 
Health insurance had completely overshad- 
owed our individual responsibility to achieve 
wellness. And wellness is achievable! 

Everything's back in perspective now! 

As the twentieth century ends we still 
have medical insurance. It’s really insurance 
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nowadays. It covers only catastrophic losses, 
which is what insurance is intended for 
anyway. We still don’t live in a riskless 
world. Thank God! 


THIS IS HOW THE HEALTH CARE CRISIS CURED 
ITSELF—EDUCATION 


Burn the Books! Imprison the Thinkers! 
Both are often used totalitarian methods to 
capture minds and bodies. On the contrary, 
academicians and lay people agree that the 
highest goal of education is to release the 
intellect sufficiently so that it realizes its 
unbound capabilities. Then, hopefully, the 
Renaissance person emerges, proficient in 
the arts and sciences. A contributing indi- 
vidual. An individual responsible for his own 
actions. Sadly, commonplace day-to-day life 
shadows such lofty goals. 

By default we drift toward acceptance of 
less being normal. Consequently, for most, 
education captures and controls rather than 
promotes the inherent flights of genius. 
Those being “educated” are led to believe 
that something is being poured into them. 
This belief shifts responsibility if something 
goes wrong. And things do go wrong. Those 
being educated can refuse to be poured into. 
They can blame others for what goes wrong. 
Blaming others robs one of freedom. No re- 
sponsibility, no freedom. 

If education were to affirm and continual- 
ly reaffirm that the process is actually an 
unfolding, not a pouring in, then there 
could be no shifting of responsibility. 
Whether or not the unbound capabilities 
are achieved becomes a matter of personal 
choice. We would all be somewhere on the 
continuum of unfolding. 

Let's take a giant leap of logic. Intellectu- 
al unfoldment. If sold on the limitlessness 
of this human potential and it's affirmation 
as something inherent, then certainly well- 
ness, another human potential, is just as 
limitless. 

Presently, the collective thought, particu- 
larly the collective thought that students 
encounter, is that sickness is something that 
happens to you. It gets poured in, somewhat 
like the education process. Like educators, 
the professional class that manages the per- 
ceived pouring-in of knowledge, there is a 
professional class, the medical practitioners, 
that manages curing the sickness which 
happens to pour in. 

For the Health Care Crisis to cure itself, 
educators will have to begin (and I believe 
they will) to affirm that the natural state is 
one of health. Students will learn to unfold 
their wellness potential. They will have a 
quite different collective thought. 

Curriculum will be chock full of tech- 
niques for unfolding this inherent potential. 
Students will be responsible for the 
"degree" of wellness as well as the degree“ 
of intellectual success they achieve. 

The professional classes that heretofore 
were perceived to pour in something can 
now transfer their energies to what they 
would rather be doing anyway. Educators 
and medical practitioners will now have a 
chance to focus on unleashing this potential 
and managing their students and patients 
progress. Their experience, knowledge, and 
skills will be greatly needed and tested as 
those they guide reach greater and greater 
heights of mental and physical accomplish- 
ments. It will be thrilling to rewrite the 
standards as they continually fall by the 
wayside. 

The pouring-in thought is akin to the 
“Burning the Books" technique. It captures, 
imprisons, and removes the heritage of free- 
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dom and achievement through individual re- 
sponsibility. 

The unfoldment thought will cure the 
Health Care Crisis. Let's affirm it and em- 
power ourselves, 

JOHN J. IANNANTUONO, CFP, ChFC. 


SUPPORT THE MAINE 
WILDERNESS ACT OF 1990 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, | am introducing 
the Maine Wilderness Act of 1990, which will 
designate 12,000 acres of pristine forest in 
the White Mountain National Forest as part of 
the National Wilderness Preservation System. 
This area includes Caribou and Speckled 
Mountains and is one of the most scenic loca- 
tions in the State of Maine. 

This legislation represents a compromise 
that has been the subject of thorough review 
and study by the people of Maine, as well as 
the U.S. Forest Service. The entire Maine 
congressional delegation supports this legisla- 
tion and a companion bill is being introduced 
in the Senate by Senator COHEN. 

Currently, Maine does not have a federally 
designated wilderness area despite the fact 
that over 90 percent of the State is forested. 
Only Baxter State Forest and the Moosehorn 
National Wildlife Refuge have preserved large 
tracts of land in its natural state. Caribou- 
Speckled Mountain has been approved under 
the Department of Agriculture's second road- 
less area review and evaluation program 
[RARE II]. In addition, the Congress has made 
its own review and examination of National 
Forest System roadless areas in the Maine 
section of the White Mountain National Forest 
and of the environmental impacts associated 
with alternative allocations of such areas. 

The Caribou-Speckled Wilderness designa- 
tion issue has been debated for the past 5 
years. The Forest Service has held 16,000 
acres of the White Mountain National Forest 
under de facto wilderness status. As such, 
this land is indefinitely closed to timber har- 
vesting and motorized vehicles. 

In response to concerns from forest product 
users and environmentalists, the Forest Serv- 
ice and an ad hoc committee developed a 
compromise proposal that would list 12,000 
acres as permanent wilderness. Selective 
timber harvesting would be permitted in the 
remaining 4,000 acres of the White Mountain 
National Forest where such harvesting is cur- 
rently prohibited. 

The ad hoc committee which considered 
this proposal was comprised of members of 
the wood products industry, environmental 
groups, multiple use proponents, and State 
and local officials. The overwhelming approval 
of this proposal by the disparate interests rep- 
resented on the ad hoc committee is indica- 
tive of the true nature of the compromise in- 
corporated in this legislation. 

It is this compromise proposal that is incor- 
porated in the Maine Wilderness Act of 1990. 
| believe that this legislation represents a true 
compromise between the various interests in- 
volved in this issue. The Maine delegation has 
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made every reasonable effort to balance the 
needs of the wood product industry and multi- 
ple use proponents with the environmental 
concerns that some land be protected for 
future enjoyment. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud of Maine's reputa- 
tion as a leader in protecting its precious envi- 
ronment. | believe that the Maine Wilderness 
Act of 1990 reiterates our commitment in pre- 
serving portions of this environment for the 
enjoyment of future generations. | would like 
to thank the individuals who participated in 
reaching this compromise. | look forward to 
working with my colleagues in the passage of 
the Maine Wilderness Act. 


AMERICAN LEGION HONORS 
ERNEST NYE 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, one of the nation- 
al organizations which continues to make an 
extremely important contribution to our delib- 
erations on public policy is the American 
Legion. For those of us who serve in Con- 
gress it is an extremely useful resource for in- 
formation about veterans programs—how they 
are working, what is needed to improve them, 
and what veterans think about them. In my 
own district, the American Legion benefits 
from the volunteer efforts of a number of 
active and thoughtful people, and | find myself 
very dependent on their advice when it comes 
to matters affecting veterans. 

Recently, one of those dedicated volun- 
teers, Ernest Nye, was honored by his friends 
and colleagues. Ernie has been commander 
of district 9 of the American Legion in Massa- 
chusetts and has performed the duties of that 
demanding job with great distinction. | was 
pleased to be one of those attending at the 
Venus de Milo in Swansea, MA, last Saturday 
night when leaders of the American Legion, 
elected officials and others paid a very de- 
served tribute to this hard working and able 
leader. Mr. Speaker, in recognition of the im- 
portant work which American Legion does and 
of the countless hours of volunteer time which 
members of the Legion so willingly contribute 
to the good of others, | ask that the 
from the dinner in honor of District 9 Com- 
mander Ernest Nye be printed here. 


PROGRAM 


Posting of colors: Raymond Foley. 

Invocation: Rev. Philip G. Salois M.S. 

Master of ceremonies: Herbert W. Church, 
Past District 9 Commander. 

Remarks and presentations: State Repe- 
sentative Stephen J. Karol; Mayor, City of 
Attleboro Kai Shang; District 9 Director 
Cora Leblanc; Past Department Commander 
Leo A. Bernier Jr.; Post 20 Commander 
Frank McLoughlin; National Executive 
Committeeman John Mulkern; and Depart- 
ment Commander William Murphy. 

Guest speaker: Richard Stockwell, Past 
Department Vice Commander. 

Response: Ernest Nye, District 9 Com- 
mander. 

Benediction: Rev. Philip Salois M.S. 
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TO THE STALIN MAUSOLEUM 
HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all heartened by the historic events which 
are sweeping across Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. In this age of glasnost, peres- 
troika, with the promise of emerging democra- 
tization, we are filled with the hope that the 
age of living in the shadow of global war may 
soon draw to a close. 

But it is precisely at this juncture where we 
in the United States must not be blinded by 
our hopes for the future, but instead we must 
focus clearly on the realities of today. This 
cautionary note is eloquently and convincingly 
stated in a historical analysis which appeared 
in the winter issue of Daedalus, journal of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. In 
the article, the author, writing under the pseu- 
donym "Z," both warns of the wounded bear, 
and gives a prescription for avoiding Tianan- 
men Square type events from happening in 
the Soviet Union. | strongly urge all of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues to take the time to read 
the full text of "To the Stalin Mausoleum," as 
it appeared in Daedalus. 

Mr. Speaker, reprinted below is an abridged 
version of the 2“ article as it appeared in the 
January 4 issue of the New York Times, and a 
brief analysis by Mr. William Safire. 

To THE STALIN MAUSOLEUM 

(The following article is adapted from the 
conclusion of a longer historical analysis to 
be published under the pseudonym 2“ in 
the winter issue of Daedalus, journal of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Daedalus is withholding the author's name 
from all parties at the author's request. (Al- 
though it is not The New York Times’ usual 
practice to withhold an author's identity, it 
is honoring Daedalus' commitment.) 

(By "Z") 

It is clear that 1989 will enter history as 
the beginning of Communism's terminal 
crisis, and not just in Russia but from the 
Baltic to the China Sea, and from Berlin to 
Beijing. 

It is also clear that perestroika and glas- 
nost, welcome in their intention, have in 
their application only aggravated the sys- 
temic crisis they were intended to alleviate. 
They have done so because, like all forms of 
soft Communism, they go against the logic 
of the system they are trying to save. 

Mikhail Gorbachev has been trying to 
promote soft Communism through struc- 
tures and population programmed for hard 
Communism. But the latter is the only vari- 
ety of Sovietism that is the genuine article, 
for the essence of all varieties of Sovietism 
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is party supremacy. Thus, the instrument of 
Mr. Gorbachev's reform—the party—is the 
basic cause of Sovietism’s troubles. 

The way out of this contradiction? As one 
Soviet reformer put it after the June Con- 
gress: The country now stands at a cross- 
roads. From here we either go the Chinese 
way or the Polish-Hungarian way.” Al- 
though he obviously wished for the latter 
course, the alternative he posed may well be 
a Hobson's choice. 

The Chinese way since June 1989 means 
relative, though now declining, market pros- 
perity under a regime of political and mili- 
tary repression. Repression is certainly a 
possibility in Russia, but market prosperity 
is out of the question for the indefinite 
future. Conversely, the Polish-Hungarian 
way means genuine democracy, but in the 
midst of economic ruin so severe as to 
threaten the survival of the new constitu- 
tional order. 

In Russia, the economic ruin is even worse 
than in Poland and Hungary, but real de- 
mocracy, as opposed to mere democratiza- 
tion, is not even on the agenda. Thus, the 
Russian way could well combine the worst 
of the Chinese and the Central European 
scenarios: economic failure in conjunction 
with an inexpugnable leading role for the 
party. 

Indeed, all paths of Communist reform 
seem to end in one or another type of im- 
passe. Leninist regimes, when they enter 
their final decline, seem able only either to 
implode, as in Poland, Hungary, East Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia and Rumania, or to 
dig in their heels militarily to stave off im- 
plosion, as under Deng Xiaoping in 1989. 
And this grim impasse at the end of utopia 
in power is the outcome of the structures 
that power built. The whole impossible en- 
terprise of Lenin and Stalin was sustainable 
only as long as the human and material re- 
sources on which the system fed retained 
the vitality to endure the burden of the 
regime, and as long as some modicum of ma- 
terial success undergirded the party's mo- 
nopolistic position. 

When these conditions ceased to hold, be- 
ginning with Deng Xiaoping's marketization 
of 1979 and Solidarity's revolt of 1980, the 
Communist parties' will to power began to 
flag and their people's habit of fear began 
to fade. For the Soviet party-state's surviv- 
al, this development soon made necessary 
the expedients of perestroika and glasnost. 
But these are only pale substitutes for the 
market and democracy, halfway measures 
designed to square the circle of making the 
vivifying forces of a resurrected civil society 
compatible with the party's leading role. 

But this circle cannot be squared. If mar- 
ketization and privatization are the econom- 
ic goals of reform, then party planning be- 
comes superfluous, indeed downright para- 
sitical. If multiple parties, elections and the 
rule of law are the political goals of reform, 
then the dual administration of the party- 
state becomes supernumerary, indeed posi- 
tively noxious. 

There is no third way between Leninism 
and the market, between Bolshevism and 
constitutional government. Marketization 
and democratization lead to the revival of 
civil society, and such a society requires the 
rule of law. But civil society under the rule 
of law is incompatible with the preservation 
of the lawless leading role of the party. 

At some point, therefore, the line will be 
reached where reform crosses over into the 
liquidation of the leading role and all the 
structures it has created. Russia and Cen- 
tral Europe are reaching that critical line. 
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The false problem of how to restructure 
Leninism is now giving way to the real prob- 
lem of how to dismantle the system, how to 
effect at last an exit from Communism. Per- 
estroika is not a solution but a transition to 
this exit. As Milovan Djilas foresaw early in 
perestroika, Communism is not reforming 
itself—it is disintegrating. 

So, as we rub our eyes in astonishment at 
the most stunning Communist implosion of 
all, the collapse of the Berlin wall, we 
should not conclude that the structures it 
shielded for so long can be transformed by a 
few reform decrees. The revolutionary ra- 
pidity of events in 1989 should not breed the 
illusion that the exit from Communism 
these events presage will itself be rapid. 

And the most difficult case of all will be 
the Soviet Union. Russia, after all has had 
70 not 45 years of Sovietism. Also, the 
Soviet party is a national institution, not an 
alien imposition, with deep roots in the pa- 
triotic success of World War II. Finally, this 
national-imperial party has the military ap- 
paratus of a superpower. 

Can Mr. Gorbachev succeed? Should we 
help him? To answer these questions mean- 
ingfully, we must first rephrase them. Suc- 
ceed at what? Help him to do what? 

If by perestroika’s success we mean pro- 
ducing a Communist system that is eco- 
nomically effective and politically democrat- 
ic, then the answer must be no. The funda- 
mental structures of the Leninist system 
reached an inextricable impasse at the end 
of the 1970’s, and the mounting contradic- 
tions of perestroika indicate that the system 
cannot be restructured or reformed, but can 
only either stagnate or be dismantled and 
replaced by market institutions over a long 
period of time. 

In this case, any aid the West might 
render to the Soviet state to save or improve 
the existing system would be futile: On this 
score, Mr. Gorbachev is beyond our help. 
Such aid would also work against the real 
interests of the restive Soviet peoples and 
thus of international stability. Like Western 
credits to Poland in the 1970's, aid to the 
Soviet Government would only prolong the 
agony. 

Yet, if by perestroika’s success we mean 
effecting a transition from a party-state and 
a command economy to democracy and the 
market, then the answer unfortunately 
must still be no. First, such a transition is 
not the aim of perestroika; its aim, rather, is 
to salvage what can be saved of the system 
by halfway-house concessions to economic 
and human reality. 

Second, and even more important, such a 
transition would bring the end of the cardi- 
nal leading role and hence would amount to 
the self-liquidation of Communism, some- 
thing Mr. Gorbachev clearly does not intend 
to do. 

Still, events are pressing toward the even- 
tual dwindling away of the system, what- 
ever the Soviet leadership’s intentions and 
whoever that leader might be in the future. 
And here Western help could pay a con- 
structive role. 

First, reducing the mutual burden of ar- 
maments, if carried out with due attention 
to legitimate security concerns, would ease 
the severity of the Soviet crisis (though it 
would not alter its structural causes). And 
Mr. Gorbachev has clearly indicated his 
willingness to engage in arms reductions, 
while taking care that the Soviet Union's 
international retreat does not turn into a 
rout. 

Second, although Western aid should not 
go to shoring up Soviet economic institu- 
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tions in the state sector, it could be usefully 
applied to the piecemeal development of 
parallel structures in a private sector oper- 
ating on market principles so as to promote 
economic and, eventually, political plural- 
ism. This could take the form, say, of free 
economic zones operating under interna- 
tional Monetary Fund conditions in such 
places as the Baltic states, Armenia or the 
Soviet Far East. In this case, the expecta- 
tion would be that such a parallel sector, 
perhaps with its own convertible currency, 
would eventually spread across the Soviet 
Union. 

Such a policy is, indeed, a modest approxi- 
mation of the approach that the Govern- 
ment is now inaugurating in Poland. But 
what Mr. Gorbachev is prepared to accept 
for his outer empire in Central Europe 
(where he effectively lost control sometime 
in 1988) would be much more difficult for 
him to accept for the inner empire of the 
Soviet Union itself, since foreign investment 
would imperil national sovereignty. 

So Western investment, in joint or other 
enterprises in Russia, would have to be han- 
dled without triumphalism about capital- 
ism's superiority, and with due sensitivity to 
Soviet national pride. The West’s aim 
should be to encourage the change of Soviet 
realities while leaving the old labels intact— 
in a kind of socialist-emperor-of-Japan ar- 
rangement. 

Yet, however the Soviet Union edges 
toward its particular exit from Communism, 
this uncharted process can only be long and 
painful. Nor will it be a unilinear or an in- 
cremental progress toward integration in 
some “common European home.” Instead, 
further crises will most likely be necessary 
to produce further, and more real, reforms. 
And a last-ditch attempt to stave off ruin by 
curtailing destabilizing reform altogether 
could lead to that military reaction so 
feared by Moscow liberals. 

And—who knows—in this scenario Mr. 
Gorbachev might be agile enough to become 
his own successor, or if perestroika ends in 
another 18th of Brumaire, to be his own Bo- 
naparte. Mr. Gorbachev would be hard to 
replace, because his international reputa- 
tion is now the Soviet Union’s chief capital 
asset yet he could not afford to be a very 
tough Bonaparte, since he has become the 
prisoner of his foreign policy successes. 

Obviously, none of these prospects is a 
cheering one, and none would be easy for 
the West to live alongside. But it is better to 
look realistically at the genuine options in 
the East as they have been molded by 70 
years of failed utopia than to engage in fan- 
tasies about Mr. Gorbachev as a demiurge 
of instant democracy or about the end of 
conflict in history. Nor should we forget 
that Communism, though a disaster in 
almost every creative domain, has always 
been supremely successful at one thing: re- 
sourcefulness and tenacity in holding onto 
its monopoly of power. 

The Soviet world's transition to normality 
will be a long time coming. The party, 
though now dyed with the hues of glasnost 
and democratization will cling to the bitter 
end, like some poisoned tunic of Nessus, 
around the bodies of nations it has enfolded 
in its embrace for so many decades. 


Tue Z DOCUMENT: “MR. X" IN OUR TIME 


(By William Safire) 
WASHINGTON.—The cold war is over; the 
free world won and the evil empire lost; let's 
pick a date for V-C Day and celebrate the 
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history-ending victory over Communism.” 
So say our triumphalists. 

“The cold war is over; it was largely our 
uptight right-wingers' fault to begin with 
because the Russians were never coming." 
So say our sore winners. 

Gorbophiles and Gorbophobes are on all 
fours in the same mindset: it's all over but 
the happy distribution of the peace divi- 
dend. 

A ragtag band, taking exception to this 
consensus, is derided by both sides as unre- 
constructed cold warriors, skunks at the 
garden party of the nifty 90's. From 
Moscow, Brezhnevite retreads accuse us of 
howling because we were deprived, cold 
turkey, of our beloved Communist enemy. 

We dissenters from the widespread wow-ee 
worldview have been reduced to Yogi Berra 
geopolitics—''the cold war ain't over till it's 
over." We mutter that Mr. Gorbachev is mo- 
tivated only by the threat of incipient col- 
lapse, not by an interest in abandoning iron 
control. We warn that as soon as the West 
ameliorates the economic pain, the necessi- 
ty for glasnost and free enterprise will 
lessen and the totalitarian system will sur- 
vive. 

Now, in the nick of time, comes substan- 
tial intellectual underpinning for the don't- 
save-Communism gang. 

The American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences is based in Cambridge, Mass., not ex- 
actly a reactionary redoubt. The Academy 
publishes a quarterly, Daedalus, named 
after the Athenian who built an ingenious 
labyrinth. 

Next week, an article will appear in that 
review titled “To the Stalin Mausoleum" (a 
play on Edmund Wilson's To the Finland 
Station," about Lenin) and signed by Z.“ a 
pseudonym recalling the X“ used by 
George Kennan a lifetime ago in suggesting 
a policy of containment. 

Z surveys the 70 years leading to the polit- 
ical graveyard in a way that illuminates this 
past decade's events. Awareness of looming 
disaster began in Yuri Andropov's K.G.B.; 
the Novosibirsk Report by the sociologist 
Tatyana Zaslavskaya in 1983 "implied the 
necessity of radical restructuring for sheer 
survival“; its leaking (touted in this space) 
"first alerted the world to the impending 
end of Soviet stability." 

Gorbachev was “Andropov redux," and at 
first tried to revitalize the Communist 
Party; when that failed, he built a parallel 
apparat—“reminiscent, mutatis mutandis, of 
the way Stalin had used the N.K.V.D. 
against the mainline Party." 

Recent elections, held to insure Gorba- 
chev against Khrushchev's fate of removal 
by the Central Committee, had an unin- 
tended result: “to produce a resounding 
defeat not just for the apparat, as Gorba- 
chev wished, but for the Party as an institu- 
tion... the Party, which had hitherto in- 
spired fear in the people, suddenly came to 
fear the population. 

But the people's interests are not being 
served by the Communist Party or Gorba- 
chev's parallel Sovietist apparat; private co- 
operatives were corrupted by the local polit- 
ical mafias, and decentralization was sub- 
verted because it threatened the party's mo- 
nopoly of power. Result: “Gorbachev is left 
with the worst of two possible worlds: an old 
one that refused to die and a new one with- 
out the strength to be born." 

Excerpts from the conclusion of Z's analy- 
sis are printed on this Op-Ed page. If they 
pique your interest, glom on to the maga- 
zine or insert yourself into the samizdat of 
faxes and photocopies that will follow the 
publication of the seminal article. 
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Gorbachev, trying to be both Luther and 
the Pope, cannot fix the stultifying system 
without going much further than he says he 
is willing or able to go. But, warns Z (an ide- 
ological soulmate whose identity I have no 
need to know), "decaying superpowers do 
not go quietly into the night." 

In the historical epoch aborning, don't 
join the crowd expecting serenity or preach- 
ing stability. And don't start spending that 
peace dividend; as Tocqueville observed in 
Z's keynote, “The most dangerous time for a 
bad government is when it starts to reform 
itself." 


INTRODUCTION OF THE MAINE 
WILDERNESS ACT OF 1990 


HON. JOSEPH E. BRENNAN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, today | and 
my fellow Representative from Maine, OLYM- 
PIA SNOWE, have introduced legislation to 
designate as wilderness 12,000 acres of the 
caribou-speckled mountain area of Maine. We 
have taken this action to protect this pristine 
and unspoiled area, one of the last possible 
wilderness areas in Maine, from development 
for all time. 

Caribou-Speckled Mountain is part of the 
White Mountain National Forest, and the U.S. 
Forest Service recommended wilderness des- 
ignation for the area in 1985. There has been 
extensive public debate regarding the wilder- 
ness proposal: The Maine delegation created 
an ad hoc committee, representing all con- 
cerned parties, to fomulate a consensus use 
plan for the region. The committee recom- 
mended a wilderness designation in 1985, and 
a public hearing was held on the proposal in 
Bethel, ME, in 1988. 

This legislation demonstrates the State of 
Maine’s commitment to protecting the north- 
ern forest, and at the same time addresses 
the concerns of the lumber industry. The bill 
will permanently protect 12,000 acres, and re- 
leases 4,000 acres for mixed use, including a 
limited amount of logging. 

The Maine Wilderness Act is a significant 
step forward in the fight to safeguard Maine’s 
and the Nation's, precious natural resources 
from development. | urge my colleagues to 
support this progressive and important legisla- 
tion. 


EXCELLENCE AMONG BOY 
SCOUT TROOP 1777 


HON. HELEN DELICH BENTLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Boy 
Scouts in my district are a very special group 
of citizens—in fact they are outstanding. They 
are so outstanding that | make it a point to 
recognize every Boy Scout in my district that 
receives the Eagle Award. All of them are 
great, but one troop deserves special recogni- 
tion. That is Troop 777. 
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On January 14, 1990, | participated in an 
Eagle Scout Ceremony at Troop 777, which is 
sponsored by the Bel Air United Methodist 
Church of Bel Air, MD. The troop has been in 
existence since 1953 and beginning in 1963 
has produced 34 Eagle Scouts or approxi- 
mately 1 Eagle Scout for each of 31 regis- 
tered. Nationally, in 1989 out of 4,246,915 
Scouts registered, only 30,189 achieved the 
Eagle rank, or 1 in 140. 

Three Troop 777 scouts were recognized 
on this occasion with the rank of Eagle; Jason 
Hall, Stephen Hill, and Matthew Sedgley all 
from Bel Air, MD. Each of these young people 
surpassed the necessary requirements of re- 
ceiving over 25 merit badges and other 
awards for their participation in troop activities. 

Another scout, George Paul Kuck Il was the 
recipient of his second Silver Palm Award. 
This was the first time in the 37 year history of 
Troop 777 that a Body Scout had accom- 
plished this feat. Once | realized what this 
young man had to accomplish to attain this 
award, | was amazed and even more proud of 
him. In order to receive this award, he 
achieved 30 merit badges beyond those re- 
quired for the rank of Eagle. The merit badges 
he received in order to qualify for his second 
Silver Palm Award were: archery, botany, 
chemistry, dog care, emergency prep., energy, 
general science, handicap awareness, insect 
study, motor boating, nature, personal fitness, 
pets, rifle. shooting, space exploraton, and 
weather. Truly George Paul Kuck IIl deserves 
this recognition of his accomplishments as a 
member of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Scoutmaster Paul Kuck, his assistants and 
all of the volunteers of this troop are to be 
commended for their hard work, dedication 
and motivation on behalf of these fine young 
people. As their Representative in this Con- 
gress, | commend them and wish Troop 777 
the best in the future. 


THE FEBRUARY 25, 1990 
NICARAGUAN ELECTIONS 


HON. THOMAS J. BLILEY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take a moment to recognize and commend 
the Nicaraguan people for the peaceful, free 
and fair election that took place on February 
25, 1990. Most importantly, however, | would 
like to congratulate the UNO candidate, Presi- 
dent-elect Violeta de Barios Chamorro, who 
the Nicaraguan people have chosen over the 
incumbent, President Daniel Ortega and his 
Sandinista one-party rule. This democratic 
election will pave the way for improved rela- 
tions between Nicaragua and her Central 
American neighbors, the United States, and 
the international community. 

As the first truly free election in Nicaragua, 
the registered voters have demonstrated a 
commitment to democracy. Although preelec- 
tion polls indicated the UNO coalition and Ms. 
Chamorro trailing President Ortega, a tenden- 
cy attributed to general fear of revealing a 
vote, there was clearly no trepidation felt by 
the voters as the 1.75 million registered Nica- 
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raguans spent up to 4 hours in line to cast 
their ballots. 

The Nicaraguans have elected a woman 
who has been the political symbol of the free- 
doms and peace from which the Nicaraguans 
have been deprived in the past. President- 
elect Chamorro, publisher of the only opposi- 
tion newspaper in Nicaragua, has received the 
unquestioned confidence of the people of 
Nicaragua. 

Ten years ago, the Sandinistas overturned 
the oppressive Somoza government with 
promises of a democratic system. Instead, the 
Nicaraguan people have been subjected by 
the Marxist rule of the Sandinista forces. The 
Sandinistas maintained a centrally planned 
economy which was ravaged by mismanage- 
ment. It brought falling production, continual 
shortages and spiraling inflation which ran up 
to 1,700 percent last year. It seems that not 
only have the Nicaraguans chosen the free- 
doms represented in a democracy, but they 
have also chosen Chamorro's vision of a 
market driven economy in hopes of improving 
the production base and standard of living 
that has thoroughly deteriorated under the 
Sandinista regime. 

Like the rest of the Communist world, it 
seems Nicaragua has joined the movement 
toward the freedoms and privileges enjoyed 
by other democratic nations. From Eastern 
Europe to Central America, the Communist 
theory is meeting its end. It has been refuted 
as both a political theory as well as an eco- 
nomic one. Nicaragua has now joined the 
ranks of those nations who participate in free 
elections in the presence of a political plural- 
ism. The Nicaraguan citizens have enjoyed 
the opportunity to experience a balloting 
system that is not fraught with fear and op- 
pression but with the freedom of choice. The 
Nicaraguan people have seized this opportuni- 
ty to move toward political pluralism by choos- 
ing their leaders through the voting box and 
ending the one-party rule by the Sandinistas. 

For 10 years the United States has been in 
support of the democratic opposition in Nica- 
ragua and together we have worked toward 
the ultimate goal realized this weekend; an 
election in which the opposition has the op- 
portunity to be represented. During this 10- 
year span, it has been the United States, led 
by the policies formed under the Reagan ad- 
ministration through the "Reagan Doctrine" 
that has been the driving force in keeping the 
opposition's desire for democracy and free- 
doms alive. Had it not been for the support 
provided by this country, there is every possi- 
bility that the results achieved over the week- 
end may never have taken place. We would 
have turned our backs on the people of Nica- 


people have chosen. 

| sincerely hope that the transition will be 
one that is established on reconciliation and 
peace. The Sandinistas and President Ortega 
must be commended for their commitment to 
holding a free election and for sticking to that 
commitment. Now, the Sandinistas must con- 
tinue to prove their commitment by allowing a 
smooth transition to the new government. 
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It is time for reconciliation in Nicaragua after 
a decade of a crumbling economy, radical po- 
litical policies, and internal turmoil which has 
spread to neighboring countries. Nicaragua 
has finally seen the fruits of democracy. The 
road will now be long in reforming the political 
and economic structure that was established 
under the Sandinista regime. The United 
States and the international community need 
to reanalyze their Nicaraguan policies. With 
the leadership of President-elect Chamorro 
and her opposition coalition, Nicaragua will 
have the opportunity to move into the eco- 
nomic mainstream of the international commu- 
nity. | hope that we may now recognize Nica- 
ragua as a nation in whom we will see reflec- 
tions of a true working democracy with lead- 
ers elected by the people and a market-orient- 
ed economic system. 


FISCAL YEAR 1991 HEARING 
SCHEDULE FOR THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR AND RELAT- 
ED AGENCIES 


HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1990 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, | present a pre- 
liminary hearing schedule for the Subcommit- 
tee on the Department of the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies relating to the fiscal year 1991 
budget requests. Members day is scheduled 
for Thursday, May 10. 


FISCAL YEAR 1991 HEARING SCHEDULE FOR THE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 


MARCH 1990 


Wed., Mar. 7: 10:00 a.m., Outside Wit- 
nesses, Natural Resources Programs. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Thurs. Mar. 8: 10:00 a.m., Outside Wit- 
nesses, Energy & Minerals Programs. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Tues. Mar. 13: 10:00 a.m., Institute of 
Museum Services, Pennsylvania Avenue De- 
velopment Corporation, Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation. 

1:30 p.m., Bureau of Mines. 

Wed., Mar. 14: 10:00 a.m., Outside Wit- 
nesses, Indian Programs. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Thurs., Mar. 15: 10:00 a.m., Outside Wit- 
nesses, Indian Programs. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Tues. Mar. 20: 10:00 a.m., DOE: Energy 
Information Administration, Economic Reg- 
ulatory Administration, Emergency Pre- 
paredness, Office of Hearings & Appeals. 

Wed., Mar. 21: 1:30 p.m., Office of Surface 
Mining. 

Tues, Mar. 27: 1:30 p.m., Office of the 
Secretary, Interior, Inspector General, So- 
licitor, Construction Management. 

Wed., Mar. 28: 10:00 a.m., Institute of 
American Indian Art, National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, Indian Education. 

Thurs. Mar. 29: 10:00 a. m., DOE: Fossil 
Energy, Naval Petroleum Reserves, Strate- 
gic Petroleum Reserve, Clean Coal Technol- 
ogy. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 
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APRIL 1990 


Mon., Apr. 2: 1:00 p.m., FDR Memorial 
Commission, Commission of Fine Arts, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. 

Tues., Apr. 3: 10:00 a.m., Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Wed., Apr. 4: 10:00 a.m., Minerals Manage- 
ment Service. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Thurs., Apr. 5: 10:00 a.m., Geological 
Survey. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Wed., Apr. 18: 10:00 a.m., Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Thurs., Apr. 19: 10:00 a.m., National Park 
Service. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Mon., Apr. 23: 1:00 p.m., Navajo-Hopi Re- 
location Commission. 

Tues., Apr. 24: 10:00 a.m., Secretary of the 
Interior. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Wed., Apr. 25: 10:00 a.m., Secretary of 
Energy. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Thurs., Apr. 26: 10:00 a.m., National En- 
dowment for the Arts. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Fri., Apr. 27: 10:00 a.m., DOE: Conserva- 
tion. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Mon., Apr. 30: 1:00 p.m., Indian Health 
Service. 


MAY 1990 


Tues., May 1: 10:00 a.m., National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Wed., May 2: 10:00 a.m., Forest Service. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Thurs., May 3: 10:00 a.m., Outside Wit- 
nesses NEA/NEH/IMS. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Fri., May 4: 10:00 a.m., Trust Territories. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Mon. May 7: 1:00 p.m., Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Tues., May 8: 10:00 a.m., Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 

Wed., May 9: 10:00 a.m., Woodrow Wilson, 
Holocaust. 

Thurs., May 10: 10:00 a.m., Members of 
Congress. 

1:30 p.m., Same. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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REcoRD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
March 1, 1990, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today's RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MARCH 2 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
wool and honey industries. 
SR-332 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on the issues sur- 
rounding the collapse of Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert, Inc. 
SD-538 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on handicapped access 
issues. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the imple- 
mentation of the Department of Ener- 
gy’s civilian nuclear waste program. 


SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Consumer Product Safety Commis- 


sion, the Consumer Information 
Center, and the Office of Consumer 
Affairs. 
8-126, Capitol 
Finance 


International Debt Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review the imple- 
mentation of the President's plan to 
address Third World debt, and to ex- 
amine methods to improve and broad- 
en it. 
SD-215 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts, and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1675 and S. 
1676, bills to provide financial assist- 
ance to strengthen the recruitment 
and training of teachers in the United 
States and to provide a range of incen- 
tives for teachers to continue in the 


profession. 
SD-430 
1:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
Agricultural Research Service, Cooper- 
ative State Research Service, and Ex- 
tension Service. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MARCH 5 
9:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Manpower and Personnel Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2171, to author- 
ize appropriations for fiscal year 1991 
for military functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and to prescribe mili- 
tary personnel levels for fiscal year 


1991. 
SR-253 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Credit Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion to strengthen and improve U.S. 
agricultural programs, focusing on ag- 
ricultural credit. 
SR-332 


Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. 1655, S. 1727, 
and other related measures on cam- 
paign finance reform. 
SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to assess progress 
on the U.S.-Japan Structural Impedi- 
ments Initiative (SID. 
SD-215 
2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the rice 
industry. 
SR-332 


MARCH 6 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 

Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for defense programs, focusing on the 

unified commands, 
SD-192 


Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
review legislative recommendations of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
SH-216 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
sugar industry. 


SR-332 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and the Securities Exchange 
Commission. 

S-146, Capitol 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 366, a bill to 
enroll twenty individuals under the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
S. 1128, a bill for the relief of Richard 
Saunders, S. 1719, a bill to designate a 
segment of the Colorado River in the 
Westwater Canyon, Utah as a compo- 
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nent of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System, S. 1738, a bill to convey 
certain Oregon and California Rail- 
road Grant Lands in Josephine 
County, Oregon to the Rouge Commu- 
nity College District, and S. 1837, a bill 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to establish a Desert Research Center. 
SD-366 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
J. Steven Rhodes, of California, to be 
Ambassador to Zimbabwe. 
SD-419 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the General Ac- 
counting Office’s report on material 
weaknesses in the Department of De- 


fense’s supply system. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
Food and Nutrition Service and 
Human Nutrition Information Service. 

SD-138 
Foreign Relations 

To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Bradley Gordon, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Director for the Bureau of 
Nuclear and Weapons Control, Susan 
J. Koch, of the District of Columbia, 
to be an Assistant Director for the 
Bureau of Strategic Programs, and Mi- 
chael L. Moodie, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Director for Multilateral Af- 
fairs, all of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

To hold hearings on S. 2027, to require 
certain procedural changes in the 
United States district courts in order 
to promote the just, speedy and inex- 
pensive determination of civil actions. 

SD-226 
10:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 


Indian Gaming Commission. 
SD-192 
11:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business, 
SD-419 
2:00 p.m. 


Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on crop in- 
surance. 
SR-332 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 1976, to provide 
for continued United States leadership 
in high-performance computing, focus- 
ing on the Department of Energy. 
SD-366 
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2:30 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts and Administrative Practice Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 948, to revise 
title 28 of the United States Code, to 
divide the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit into two circuits. 
SD-226 


MARCH 7 
9:00 a.m. 
Special on Aging 
To hold hearings to examine marketing 
abuses in the medigap insurance in- 


dustry. 
SD-628 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 


dairy industry. 
SR-332 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 


Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the En- 
vironmental Protection viride 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1978, to promote 
U.S. trade and technology interests by 
reorganizing the Department of Com- 
merce into a Department of Industry 
and Technology. 
SD-342 


Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 2104, to revise 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (P.L. 88- 
352) to restore and strengthen civil 
rights laws that ban discrimination in 
employment. 
SD-430 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To hold hearings on the President's pro- 
posed budget for fiscal year 1991. 


SD-192 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Departmental Offices. 

SD-116 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 

To continue hearings on the President's 

proposed budget for fiscal year 1991. 
SD-192 
Armed Services 

To hold hearings on operational require- 

ments and military strategies for stra- 


tegic forces. 
SR-222 
2:30 p.m. 
Commission on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe 


To hold hearings to examine the current 
domestic and international develop- 


ments affecting Soviet Jews. 
B318 Rayburn Building 
MARCH 8 
8:30 a.m. 


Office of Technology Assessment 
The Board, to meet to consider pending 
calendar business. 
H-131, Capitol 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for defense programs, focusing on the 


unified commands. 
SD-192 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

S-126, Capitol 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 


calendar business. 
SD-366 
Environment and Public Works 
Toxic Substances, Environmental Over- 
sight, Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to examine the effects 
of lead exposure on children’s health 
and educational performance. 
SD-406 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine fraud, 
waste and abuse, focusing on agencies 


on the high risk list. 
SD-342 
Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
legislation on campaign finance 
reform. 
SR-301 
Small Business 


To hold hearings on implications of 
technology transfer on small business. 
SR-428A 
Veterans' Affairs 

Business meeting, to consider budget 
recommendations for veterans pro- 
grams and proposed legislation to reor- 
ganize the Veterans Health Service 


and Research Administration. 
SR-418 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


'To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

S-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board 
and the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion. 


SD-138 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings to examine support for 
East European democracy. 
SD-419 
1:30 p.m. 


Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the President's pro- 
posed budget request for fiscal year 
1991 for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 


Service. 
SD-406 
2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Production and Stabilization 
of Prices Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on the 
wheat industry. 
SR-332 
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Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S.J. Res. 154, to 
consent to certain amendments en- 
acted by the Hawaii State Legislature 
to the Hawaii Homes Commission Act 
of 1920. 
SD-366 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Everett E. Briggs, of New Hampshire, 
to be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Portugal Edward M. Rowell, of Cali- 
fornia, to be Ambassador to Luxem- 
bourg, Robert G. Joseph, of Virginia, 
for the rank of Ambassador during his 
tenure of service as U.S. Commissioner 
on the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Standing Consult- 
ative Commission, and John J. 
Maresca, of Connecticut, for the rank 
of Ambassador during his tenure of 
service as Head of the U.S. Delegation 
to the Conference on Confidence and 
Security Building Measures (CSBM). 
SD-419 
Small Business 
To hold hearings on the President’s pro- 
posed budget request for fiscal year 
1991 for the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and on proposed legislation au- 
thorizing funds for the Small Business 
Administration. 
SR-428A 


MARCH 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strenghten and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on nox- 
jous weeds. 
SR-332 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA). 
SR-253 
1:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Mineral Resources Development and Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1908 and H.R. 
737, bills to amend the Stock Raising 
Homestead Act to prescribe conditions 
under which U.S.-owned hardrock 
mineral deposits may be mined or re- 
moved from lands whose surfaces are 
privately owned. 
SD-366 


MARCH 15 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to 
review legislative recommendations of 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Ameri- 
can Ex-Prisoners of War, the Blinded 
Veterans' Association, and the Mili- 

tary Order of the Purple Heart. 
SH-216 


MARCH 20 
9:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Conservation and Forestry Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to strengthen and improve agricultur- 
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al programs, focusing on conservation 
issues. 
SR-332 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for mili- 
tary health programs. 


SD-192 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education, and relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Minerals Management Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
S-128, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for the Small Business Admin- 


istration, and the U.S. Information 
Agency. 
S-146, Capitol 
2:00 p.m. 


Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2088, to extend 
authority for Titles I and II of the 
Energy Policy Conservation Act (P.L. 
94-163), to expand the strategic petro- 
leum reserve (SPR) to one billion bar- 
rels, and to provide for predrawdown 
diversion authority for SPR oil. 
SD-366 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Panama Canal Commission. 
SD-116 


MARCH 21 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion to strengthen and improve U.S. 


agricultural programs. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education, and relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
Governmental Affairs 

To hold hearings on proposed legislation 

to establish a position of chief finan- 


cial officer. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


sion, Farm Credit Administration, and 
Farm Credit System Assistance Board. 


SD-138 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
United States Secret Service, and the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

SD-116 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To hold hearings S.J. Res. 232 and S.J. 
Res. 233, measures proposing an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
with respect to the impeachment of 


Article III judges. 
SD-226 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Institute of Building Sciences, 
the Neighborhood Reinvestment Cor- 
poration, and the Selective Service 


System. 
SD-138 
MARCH 22 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2108, to promote 
the production of organically pro- 
duced foods through the establish- 
ment of a national standard produc- 
tion for organically produced products 
and providing for the labeling of such 


products. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education, and relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Governmental Affairs 

To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to establish a position of chief 
financial officer. 

SD-342 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold hearings on S. 1398 and S. 1332, 
to provide for the realignment or 
major mission change of certain medi- 
cal facilities of the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

SR-418 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on man- 
agement reforms. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 

timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 


assistance. 
SD-106 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
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sion, Cemeterial Expenses (Army), the 
National Credit Union Administration, 
and the United States Court of Veter- 


ans Appeals. 
SD-116 
MARCH 23 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 


To resume hearings on S. 1741, to in- 
crease competition among commercial 
air carriers at the Nation's major air- 


ports. 
SR-253 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
the Animal and Plant Health Inspec- 
tion Service, Food Safety and Inspec- 
tion Service, and Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 
Finance 
Private Retirement Plans and Oversight 
of the Internal Revenue Service Sub- 
committee 

To hold hearings to review the Internal 
Revenue Code rules governing private 
pension plans and options for simplifi- 
cation. 

SD-215 
MARCH 27 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on man- 
power and personnel programs. 


SD-192 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education, and relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation and Conservation Sub- 
committee 

To hold hearings on S. 1355, to assist 
private industry in establishing a uni- 
form residential energy efficiency 
rating system. 

SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Indian Health Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, 
and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior. 

8-128. Capitol 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on Central Amer- 
ica. 

SD-366 
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MARCH 28 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education, and relat- 


ed agencies. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Public Debt, and the Office 
of Personnel Management. 

SD-116 


MARCH 29 
9:30 a.m. 

Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 

Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed legislation 

to strengthen and improve U.S. agri- 
cultural programs, focusing on re- 
search issues. 


SR-332 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education, and relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to reauthorize the National Earth- 
quake Hazards Reduction program. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the De- 
partment of Energy’s Decision Plan re- 
lating to the opening of the Waste Iso- 
lation Pilot Plant (WIPP) in Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, and on proposed legisla- 
tion to withdraw the public lands sur- 
rounding the WIPP site. 
SD-366 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on 
Army posture. 
SD-192 


Appropriations : 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 
S-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, and the National Insti- 
tute for Standards and Technology. 


8-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
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Urban Mass Transportation Adminis- 
tration and the Washington Metropol- 


itan Area Transit Authority. 
SD-138 
MARCH 30 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
the Farmers Home Administration, 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
and the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 


APRIL 2 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Bureau of Land Management, and the 
Office of Surface Mining, both of the 
Department of the Interior. 
S-128, Capitol 


APRIL 3 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on Air 
Force posture: 
SD-192 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on U.S. bilateral 


assistance. 
SD-192 
APRIL 4 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, focusing on 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service, Foreign Agricultural 


Service, General Sales Manager, and 
Soil Conservation Service. 
SD-138 
APRIL 5 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on 
Navy and Marine posture. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration and the Research and Special 
Programs Administration. 

SD-138 
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Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
U.S. Postal Service, and the National 


Archives. 
SD-116 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 


Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. 
SD-192 
APRIL 15 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 


Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on population 
policy and resources, 
SD-138 


APRIL 18 
9:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans“ Affairs to 
review the legislative recommenda- 
tions of the AMVETS, the Vietnam 
Veterans of America, the Veterans of 
World War I, and the Non-Commis- 


sioned Officers Association. 
SH-216 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of 
the Interior, and the National Gallery 


of Art. 
S-128, Capitol 
APRIL 19 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Legal Services Corporation. 

S-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Federal Railroad Administration and 
the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 


poration (Amtrak). 
SD-138 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
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and the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. 
SD-116 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on multilateral de- 
velopment banks. 
SD-138 
APRIL 23 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
SD-192 


APRIL 24 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on the 
National Guard and Reserves. 
SD-192 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on refugee pro- 


grams. 
SD-138 
APRIL 25 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Office of the Attorney General. 

S-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
General Services Administration. 


SD-116 
APRIL 26 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

S-126, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 

To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for defense intelligence programs. 


S-407, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of State. 

8-146, Capitol 
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Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
General Accounting Office. 
SD-138 


APRIL 30 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for fossil 
energy and clean coal technology pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy. 
8-128, Capitol 


MAY 1 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the 
Judiciary, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 
S-146, Capitol 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on eastern Europe. 


SD-138 
MAY 2 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, Department of Justice. 

S-146, Capitol 


MAY 3 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for the Department of Defense, focus- 
ing on strategic programs. 
8-407, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, the 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, and the Bureau of Mines, all of 
the Department of the Interior. 
8-128. Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
U.S. Coast Guard. 


SD-138 
10:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Council on Environmental Quality, 
the National Space Council, and the 
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Office of Science and Technology 


Policy. 
SD-116 
MAY 4 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Resolution Trust Corporation. 

SD-138 


MAY 8 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on tac- 
tical airpower. 
SD-192 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on U.S. military 
assistance. 
SD-138 


MAY 10 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on land 


warfare. 
SD-192 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Veterans Administration. 

S-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 

SD-138 


MAY 14 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for activi- 
ties of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Energy, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 
S-128, Capitol 


MAY 15 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on sea- 


power. 
SD-192 
11:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partments of Veterans’ Affairs, Hous- 
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ing and Urban Development, and inde- 


pendent agencies. 
SD-138 
MAY 16 
11:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for the Departments of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and independent agencies. 

SD-138 


MAY 17 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on 


space programs. 
8-407, Capitol 
11:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for the Departments of Veterans' Af- 
fairs, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and independent agencies. 

SD-138 


MAY 22 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for the Department 
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of Defense, focusing on classified pro- 
grams. 
S-407, Capitol 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance, focusing on the global envi- 
ronment. 
SD-138 


MAY 24 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1991 for de- 
fense programs. 
' SD-192 


JUNE 5 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for the De- 
partment of Defense. 
SD-192 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance. 
SD-138 


JUNE 12 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
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assistance, focusing on organization 
and accountability. 
SD-138 


JUNE 19 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1991 for foreign 
assistance. 
Room to be announced 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1991 
for foreign assistance. 
Room to be announced 


POSTPONEMENTS 


MARCH 2 


8:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
HUD/Moderate Rehabilitation Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to examine HUD 
projects under the Moderate Rehabili- 
tation program (Section 8), focusing 
on the coinsurance program. 
SD-628 
2:00 p.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
HUD/Moderate Rehabilitation Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings to examine HUD 
projects under the Moderate Rehabili- 
tation program (Section 8), focusing 
on the coinsurance program. 
SD-628 
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